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PREFACE 


THE   SECOND   EDITION. 


It  was  inevitable  that  manj  defects  shoald  be  foand  in  the  first  Edition  of  a 

work  like  the  Dietionarj  of  Grreek  and  Boman  Antiquities,  embracing  a  great 

Tarietj  of  subjects^  written  bj  different  persons,  and  published  periodicallj. 

Of  these  no  one  was  more  fullj  aware  than  the  Editor;  and  accordinglj, 

when  the  sale  of  a  rerj  large  impression  rendered  the  preparation  of  a  second 

li^tion  neoessary,  he  resoWed  to  spare  no  pains  and  exertions  to  render  tlie 

work  still  more  worthy  of  the  approbation  with  which  it  had  been  already 

receiyed.    The  following  will  be  found  to  be  the  principal  improvements  in 

the  present  Edition. 

1.  Many  of  the  most  imporUnt  articles  are  rewritten.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work,  since  it  was  originally  intended  to 
complete  it  in  a  much  smaller  compass  than  was  afterwards  found  adTisable  ; 
and  accordingly  many  subjects  in  the  earlier  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  treated 
in  the  first  Edition  with  a  brevity  which  prevented  the  writers  from  giving  a 
full  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  several  important  points. 

2.  Many  subjects  which  were  entirely  omitted  in  the  first  Edition  are  here 
supplied*  Any  one  who  has  had  experience  in  the  arrangement  of  a  work  in 
alphabetical  order  will  not  be  surprised  that  there  should  be  many  omissions 
in  the  first  Edition  of  such  a  work.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  exten- 
sive additions  made  to  the  work,  when  it  is  stated  that,  including  the  articles 
which  have  been  rewritten,  the  present  Edition  contains  upwards  of  three 
hundred  pages  of  entirely  new  matter. 

3.  Those  articles  whidi  have  not  been  rewritten  have  been  carefully  revised, 
and  in  many  of  them  errors  have  been  corrected,  extraneous  matter  omitted, 
and  much  additional  information  given.  In  this  part  of  his  labours  the  Editor 
has  received  the  most  valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  George  Long,  Dr.  Schmitz, 
ayd  Mr.  Philip  Smith. 

.  4.  Additional  illustrations  have  been  given  by  means  of  new  woodcuts, 
wherever  the  subjects  appeared  to  require  them.     Alany  of  these  new  \voo<l- 
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cuts  are  of  considerable  importance,  as  the  reader  may  see  hj  referring  to 
the  articles  Amphitheatruniy  Aquaeductusy  Columna,  Templum^  and  many 
others. 

5.  An  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  work,  which  will 
tend  to  facilitate  its  use.  In  the  former  Edition  there  was  some  inconsistency 
in  the  use  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  words  for  the  names  of  articles.  In 
the  present  Edition  the  Latin  language  has  been  always  employed  for  the 
heading  of  the  articles,  except  in  those  subjects  connected  with  Greek  Anti- 
quities where  no  corresponding  words  existed  in  Latin;  as,  for  instance,  in  legal 
terms,  and  in  the  names  of  magistrates.  In  these  cases  the  Greek  language  has 
been  necessarily  employed  ;  but,  incompliance  with  a  wish  expressed  by  many 
persons,  the  Greek  words  are  given  in  Latin  letters,  with  the  Greek  characters 
subjoined. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editor  has  to  express  his  re-gret  that  he  is  unable  in  any 
way  to  make  the  additions  and  alterations  in  the  present  Edition  available  to 
the  purchasers  of  the  former  one.  He  had  at  one  time  thought  of  publishing 
them  in  a  separate  form;  but  he  found,  as  the  work  proceeded,  that  this  was  quite 
impossible,  on  account  of  their  great  number  and  length.  In  fact,  the  present 
Edition  must  be  regarded,  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  a  new  work. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

London,  Angost  Ist,  1848. 


PREFACE 


THE   FIRST   EDITION. 


Thx  stadj  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  hasi  in  common  with  all  other 
philological  studies^  made  great  progreas  in  Europe  within  the  last  ^ftj  jeara. 
The  earlier  writers  on  the  subject,  whose  works  are  contained  in  the  collections 
of  GronoYioa  and  Grsvins^  display  little  historical  criticism,  and  give  no  com 
prehenuTe  view  or  liying  idea  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients. 
They  were  contented,  for  the  most  part,  with  merely  collecting  facts,  and  arrang- 
ing them  in  some  systematic  form,  and  seemed  not  to  liave  felt  the  want  of  any 
thing  more :  they  wrote  about  antiquity  as  if  the  people  had  never  existed  i 
they  did  not  attempt  to  realise  to  their  own  minds,  or  to  represent  to  those  of 
others,  the  living  spirit  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation.  But  by  the  labours 
of  modem  scholars  life  has  been  breathed  into  the  study :  men  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  isolated  facts  on  separate  departments  of  the  subject,  but  endea« 
your  to  form  some  conception  of  antiquity  as  an  organic  whole,  and  to  trace 
the  relation  of  one  part  to  another. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  subject  included  under  the  general  name  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities,  which  has  not  received  elucidation  from  the  writings 
of  the  modem  scholars  of  Germany.  The  history  and  political  relations  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity  have  been  placed  in  an  entirely  different  light  since  the 
publication  of  Niebuhr*s  Roman  History,  which  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
study,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  the  works  of  Bockh,  K.  O.  MiUler,  Wachs* 
muth,  K.  F.  Hermann,  and  other  distinguished  scholars.  The  study  of  the 
Roman  law,  which  has  been  unaccountably  neglected  in  this  country,  has  been 
prosecuted  with  extraordinary  success  by  the  great  jurists  of  Grcrmany,  among 
whom  Savigny  stands  preeminent,  and  claims  our  profoundest  admiration. 
The  subject  of  Attic  law,  though  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  one  of  much 
less  interest  and  importance  than  the  Roman  law,  but  without  a  competent 
knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  Greek  orators,  has  also 
received  much  elucidation  from  the  writings  of  Meier,  Schomann,  Bunsen, 
Platner,  Hudtwalcker,  and  others.  Nor  has  the  private  life  of  the  ancients 
been  neglected.      The  discovery  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  has  supplied 
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UB  with  important  information  on  the  subject,  which  has  also  been  dis- 
cussed with  ability  by  several  modem  writers,  among  whom  W.  A.  Becker,  of 
Leipzig,  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned.  The  study  of  ancient  art  like* 
wise,  to  which  our  scholars  have  paid  little  attention,  has  been  diligently  cul- 
tivated in  Germany  from  the  time  of  Winckelmann  and  Lessing,  who  founded 
the  modern  school  of  criticism  in  art^  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  so  many 
valuable  works. 

"While,  however,  so  much  has  been  done  in  every  department  of  the  subject, 
no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made,  either  in  Germany  or  in. this  country,  to 
make  the  results  of  modern  researches  available  for  the  purposes  of  instruction, 
by  giving  them  in  a  single  work,  adapted  for  the  use  of  students.  At  present, 
correct  information  on  many  matters  of  antiquity'  can  only  be  obtained  by 
consulting  a  large  number  of  costly  works,  which  few  students  can  have  access 
to.  It  was  therefore  thought  that  a  work  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities, 
which  should  be  founded  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  original  sources,  with 
such  aids  as  could  be  derived  from  the  best  modern  writers,  and  which  should 
bring  up  the  subject,  so  to  speak,  to  the  present  state  of  philological  learning, 
would  form  a  useful  acquisition  to  all  persons  engaged  in  the  study  of  antiquity. 

It  was  supposed  that  this  work  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  two  different  classes 
of  readers,  and  it  was  therefore  considered  proper  to  provide  for  the  probable 
wants  of  each,  as  far  as  was  possible.  It  has  been  intended  not  only  for  schools, 
but  also  for  the  use  of  students  at  universities,  and  of  other  persons,  who  may 
wish  to  obtain  more  extensive  information  on  .the  subject  than  an  elementary 
work  can  supply.  Accordingly  numerous  references  have  been  given,  not  only 
to  the  classical  authors,  but  also  to  the  best  modem  writers,  which  will  point 
out  the  sources  of  information  on  each  subject,  and  enable  the  reader  to  extend 
his  inquiries  further  if  he  wishes.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed, 
that  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  at  the  end  of  each  article  the  whole  of  the 
literature  which  belongs  to  it.  Such  a  list  of  works  as  a  full  account  of 
the  literature  would  require,  would  have  swelled  the  work  much  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  single  volume,  and  it  has  therefore  only  been  possible  to  refer  to  the 
principal  modern  authorities.  This  has  been  more  particularly  the  case  with 
such  articles  as  treat  of  the  Roman  constitution  and  law,  on  which  the  modern 
writers  are  almost  innumerable. 

A  work  like  the  present  might  have  been  arranged  either  in  a  systematic  or 
an  alphabetical  form.  Each  plan  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  many 
reasons  induced  the  Editor  to  adopt  the  latter.  Besides  the  obvious  advantage 
of  an  alphabetical  arrangement  in  a  work  of  reference  like  the  present,  it 
enabled  the  Editor  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  several  scholars  who  had 
made  certain  departments  of  antiquity  their  particular  study.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible that  a  work  which  comprehends  all  the  subjects  included  under  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities  can  be  written  satisfactorily  by  any  one  individual.  As 
it  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  divide  the  labour,  no  other  arrangement 
offered  so  many  facilities  for  the  purpose  as  that  which  has  been  adopted ;  in 
addition  to  which,  the  form  of  a  Dictionary  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
enabling  the  writer  to  give  a  complete  account  of  a  subject  under  one  head, 
which  cannot  so  well  be  done  in  a  systematic  work.  An  example  will  illustrate 
what  is  meant.    A  history  of  the  patrician  and  plebeian  orders  at  Rome  cdn 
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only  be  gained  from  «  sjsteinatic  work  hj  patting  together  the  statements  con- 
tained in  many  different  parts  of  the  work,  while,  in  a  Dictionary,  a  connected 
view  of  th^r  history  is  given  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times  under  the 
respective  words.     The  same  remark  will  apply  to  numerous  other  subjects. 

Some  subjects  have  been  included  in  the  present  woric  which  have  not  usually 
been  treated  of  in  works  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.     These  subjects 
have  been  inserted  on  account  of  the  important  influence  which  they  ezerciited 
upon  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients.     Thus,  considerable  space  has 
been  given  to  the  articles  on  Painting  and  Statuary,  and  also  to  those  on  tlie 
diflTerent  departments  of  the  Drama.    There  may  seem  to  be  some  inconsistency 
and  apparent  capriciousness  in  the  admission  and  rejection  of  subjects,  but  it  is 
very  difficnlt  to  determine  at  what  point  to  stop  in  a  work  of  this  kind.    A 
Dictionary  of  Gre^  and  Roman  Antiquities,  if  understood  in  its  most  extensive 
agnification,  would  comprehend  an  account  of  every  thing  relating  to  antiquity. 
Li  its  narrower  sense,  however,  the  term  is  confined  to  an  account  of  the  publio 
and  private  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  it  is  convenient  to  adhere  to 
this  signification  of  the  word,  however  arbitrary  it  may  be.     For  this  reason 
several  articles  have  been  inserted  in  the  work  which  some  persons  moy  regard 
as  out  of  place,  and  others  have  been  omitted  which  have  sometimes  been  im- 
properly included  in  writings  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.     Neither  the 
names  of  persons  and  divinities,  nor  those  of  places,  have  been  inserted  in  the 
present  work,  as  the  former  will  be  treated  of  in  the  **  Dictionary  of  Greek  ond 
Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,"  and  the  latter  in  the  '*  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Gveography.** 

The  subjects  of  the  woodcuts  have  been  chosen  by  the  writers  of  the  articles 
which  they  illustrate,  and  the  drawings  have  been  made  under  their  superintend 
dence.*  Many  of  these  have  been  taken  from  originals  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  others  from  the  different  works  which  contain  representations  of  works  of 
ancient  art,  as  the  Museo  Borbonico,  Museo  Capitolinoi  Millin*s  Peintures  de 
Vases  Antiques,  Tisdibein's  and  D'Hancarville's  engravings  from  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Vases,  and  other  similar  works.  Hitherto  little  use  has  been  made  in 
this  country  of  existing  works  of  art,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrati  ng  antiquity.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  representation  of  an  object  gives  a  far  better  idea  of 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  used,  than 
any  explanation  in  words  only  can  convey.  Besides  which,  some  acquaintance 
with  the  remains  of  ancient  art  is  almost  essential  to  a  proper  perception  of  the 
spirit  of  antiquity,  and  would  tend  to  refine  and  elevate  the  taste,  and  lead  to  a 
just  appreciation  of  works  of  art  in  generaL 

Mr.  George  Long,  who  has  contributed  to  this  work  the  articles  relating  to 
Roman  Law,  has  sent  the  Editor  the  following  remarks,  which  he  wishes  to 
make  respecting  the  articles  he  has  written,  and  which  are  accordingly  subjoined 
in  his  own  words. 

"  The  writer  of  the  articles  marked  with  the  letters  G.  L.  considers  some 
**  apology  necessary  in  respect  of  what  he  has  contributed  to  this  work.  He  has 
''  never  had  the  advantage  of  attending  a  course  of  lectui*es  on  Roman  Law,  and 
**  he  has  written  these  articles  in  the  midst  of  numerous  engagements,  which  left 

*  The  woodcuts  liave  been  executed  by  Mr.  John  Jackson. 
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<<  little  time  for  other  labour.  The  want  of  proper  materials  also  was  often  felt, 
**  and  it  would  bare  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  writer  from  venturing  on 
^*  such  an  undertaking,  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  library 
^  of  his  friend,  Mr.  William  Wright^  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  These  circumstances 
**  will,  perhaps,  be  some  excuse  for  the  errors  and  imperfections  which  will  be 
**  apparent  enough  to  those  who  are  competent  judges*  It  is  only  those  who 
**  have  formed  an  adequate  conception  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  matter 
'*  of  law  in  general,  and  of  the  Roman  Law  in  particular,  who  can  estimate  the 
**  difficulty  of  writing  on  such  a  subject  in  EDgland,  and  thej  will  allow  to  him 
**  who  has  attempted  it  a  just  measure  of  indulgence.  The  writer  claims  such 
**  indulgence  from  those  living  writers  of  whose  labours  he  has  availed  himself, 
*'  if  any  of  these  articles  should  ever  fall  in  their  way.  It  will  be  apparent 
**  that  these  articles  have  been  written  mainly  with  the  view  of  illustrating 
^'  the  classical  writers ;  and  that  a  consideration  of  the  persons  for  whose  use 
**  they  are  intended,  and  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Law  in 
**  this  country,  have  been  sufficient  reasons  for  the  omission  of  many  important 
*^  matters  wMch  would  have  been  useless  to  most  readers  and  sometimes  unin- 
*'  telligible. 

**  Though  few  modern  writers  have  been  used,  compared  with  the  whole 
<<  number  who  might  have  been  used,  they  are  not  absolutely  few,  and  many  of 
'<  them  to  Englishmen  are  new.  Many  of  them  also  are  the  best,  and  among 
*<  the  best,  of  the  kind.  The  difficulty  of  writing  these  articles  was  increased  by 
**  the  want  of  books  in  the  English  hmguage ;  for,  though  we  have  many  writers 
<<  on  various  departments  of  the  Roman  Law,  of  whom  two  or  three  have  been 
'<  referred  to^  they  have  been  seldom  used,  and  with  very  little  profit" 

It  would  be  improper  to  close  these  remarks  without  stating  the  obligations 
this  work  is  under  to  Mr.  Long.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  advice  and  en* 
couragement  that  the  Editor  was  induced  to  undertake  it,  and  during  its 
progress  he  has  always  been  ready  to  give  his  counsel  whenever  it  was 
needed.  It  is  therefore  as  much  a  matter  of  duty  as  it  \?  of  r»leasure,  to  make 
this  public  acknowledgment  to  him. 

WILLLiM  SMITH. 

LoBdoD,  April  2iid,  1848. 
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GREEK     AND    ROMAN    ANTIQUITIES. 


ABACUS. 

AFACUS  (iCap  denoted  primarilj  •  wq;oan 
tablet  flf  u  J  naterial  ;  and  was  kence  applied  in 
ibe  fioiOo  ving  sigmficataoDa :  — 

I.  In  Aidiiiectnre  it  denoted  tl>e  flat  Minara 
Hone,  vliidk  conathnted  th«  hishest  member  of  a 
cclnmn,  \>eing  placed  bnmediaidj  imder  the  archi- 
trare.  The  annexed  figure  ia  drawn  frcan  that  ia 
the  Britkh  Mnaenm,  which  waa  taken  from  the 
PvthcnoB  at  Athena,  and  la  a  perfect  specimen  of 
the  capital  of  a  Dork  eohimn. 


In  the  more  oniamented  orden  of  architectare, 
a^h  aa  the  Corinthian,  the  sides  of  the  abacus 
were  cnrred  inwards,  md  a  rose  or  some  other 
decosatioo  was  frecioently  placed  in  the  middle  of 
each  side  ;  but  the  name  Abacus  was  given  to  the 
stone  thus  direnified  and  enriched,  as  well  as  in 
iu  original  form.     (YitruT.  iii.  3,  ir.  1.  8  7.) 

2.  A  painted  puel,  coffer,  or  square  compart- 
atfcent  in  the  wall  or  oeilii^  of  a  chamber.  (Plin. 
H.  N,  xzxiiL  56,  xxxr.  1,  13  ;  VitruT.  Til  3. 
§  10  ;  Letronne,  Pamficr.  nmr,  p.  476.) 

3L  A  wooden  tray,  used  for  a  rariety  of  por^ 
poaes  in  domestic  eoonoraj.  It  was,  for  instsnoe, 
the  name  given  to  the  wtaetra  (j$hcrpa\  or  tray  for 
kneading  dough.  (Cntin.  Frag.  ^  27,  ed.  Ronkel ; 
PcOax,  tL  9^  X.  105  ;  Cato,  iZ.  iZ.  10  ;  Hesych. 
JL  SL  §»dKrpa  ;  SchoL  m  TVoer.  It.  61.) 

4.  A  board,  corered  with  sand  or  dost,  nsed  by 
mathemadciaBs  for  drawing  diagrams  (Enstath.  m 
Oi.  i.  107),  and  by  arithmeticians  for  the  purposes 
of  calculation,  (Pen.  .5^  l  131.)  For  the  latter 
parpoae  perpendicular  lines  or  chazmels  seem  to 
haTe  beoi  drawn  in  the  sand  upon  the  board ;  but 
*«**rtiintg  the  board  had  perpendicular  wooden  di- 
Tisiona,  the  space  on  the  right  hand  being  intended 
for  units,  the  next  wgmot  for  tens,  the  next  for 
kandzedsi  and  so  on.    Thus  was  coostmcted  the 


ABACUa 
kUK»m,4f*  d  fifff(siNr<r,  -  the  ahacns  en  whieh 
thcT  calculate,**  i.  «.  reckon  by  the  use  of  stones 
(tHfM,  ealemii).  (Comp.  PoL  t.  26.)  The  figure 
following  represenU  the  probable  form  and  appear- 
ance of  such  an  abacus.  The  reader  will  obsrnrc, 
that  stone  after  stone  might  be  put  into  the  right- 
hand  partition  until  they  amounted  to  10,  wh«i  it 
woold  be  necessary  to  take  them  all  out  as  repre- 
sented m  the  fipvet  ud  instead  of  them  to  put 
one  stone  mto  the  next  partition.  The  stones  in 
this  division  might  ia  like  manner  amount  to  10, 
thus  wpnawiting  10  ■  10*  100,  when  it  would  be 
nfirtssaij  to  take  out  the  10,  and  instead  of  them 
to  put  one  stone  into  the  third  partition,  and  so  on. 
On  this  principle  the  stones  in  the  abacus,  as  de- 
lineated m  the  figure,  would  be  equiralent  te 
359,310. 


5.  A  board  adapted  for  playing  with  dice  or 
counters,  resembling  a  draught-board  or  back- 
gammon-board. (Caryst  o/k  Atk.  x.  p.  435,  d  ; 
Suet.Arsr.22;  Macrob.  iSbt  1 5.)  TheOr«ekshad 
a  tradition  ascribine  this  contrirance  to  Palamedes, 
hence  they  called  it  **  the  abacus  of  Palamedes.** 
(T^  naXiVi^My  ^dicier,  Enstath.  m  CM.  L  107.) 
[Latkuncull] 

6.  A  table  or  sideboard,  chiefly  used  for  the 
display  (emomere)  of  gold  and  silver  cups.  The 
tops  of  such  tables  were  sometimes  made  of  silver, 
but  more  usually  of  marble,  and  appear  in  some 
cases  to  have  had  numerous  cells  or  partitions  be- 
neath, in  which  the  pUte  was  likewise  pUced.  The 
use  of  abaci  was  first  introduced  at  Rome  from  Asia 
Minor  after  the  Tictor^^  of  Cn.  Manlius  Vulso, 
B.  c.  187,  and  their  introduction  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  marks  of  the  growing  luxury  td  the  age. 
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ABORTIO. 


(Cic  Vtrr,  iv.  16,  Tuae,  t.  21  ;  Liv.  xxxir.  6  ; 
Plin.  H.N.  xxxril  6 ;  Petron.  73 ;  Sid.  ApolL  xvU. 
7,  8.)  These  abaci  are  aometimes  called  menaae 
Z^pAscotf.  (Cic  Vtrr,  iv.  59 ;  Mart  xil  67 ; 
Becker,  GoXhu^  vol  i.  p.  140.) 

7.  A  part  of  the  theatre  on  or  near  the  stage. 

8.  The  diminutive  Abaculus  (jltJ^axiaKoi)  de- 
noted a  tile  of  marble,  glass,  or  any  other  substance 
used  for  making  ornamental  pavements.  They  were 
of  various  colours.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xzxvL  67  ;  Mo»- 
chion,  op.  Aih,  v.  207,  d.)  [J.  Y.J 

ABACTUS  VENTER.    [AeoBTia] 
ABALIENA'TIO.    [Mancipium.] 
ABDICA'TIO.    [Maoistratus.] 
ABOLLA,  the  Latin  form  of  ifi^^XXo,  t.  e. 
&yatfoX4,  a  loose  woollen  cloak.     Nonius  quotes  a 
passage  of  Varro  to  show  that  it  was  a  garment 
worn  by  soldiers  (ossfAt  miUtaris\  and  thus  op- 
posed to  the  t(^     Its  form  and  the  mode  of 
wearing  it  are  seen  in  the  figures  annexed,  tak^i 
fix)m  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus  at  Rome. 


It  was,  however,  not  confined  to  military  occa- 
sions, but  was  also  worn  in  the  city.  (Suet  OxL 
35.)  It  was  especially  used  by  the  Stoic  philoso- 
phers at  Rome  as  the  paUmm  philoaopkicitm^  just  as 
the  Greek  philosophers  were  accustomed  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  a  particular  dress.  ( Juv. 
iv.  75;  Mart  iv.  53,  viiL  48.)  Hence  the  expres- 
sion of  Juvenal  (iv.  75)  Jxtdnut  tmyoru  aboUae 
merely  signifies,  "  a  crime  committed  by  a  very 
deepphOosopher.**  (Heinrich,a</Jiio. /La;  Becker, 
Oallus^  vol  il  p.  99,) 

ABO'RTIO.  This  word  and  the  cognate  word 
abortwuty  aboftut,  were  applied  to  a  child  pre- 
maturely bom,  whence  it  appears  that  they  were 
also  applied  to  signify  a  premature  birth  brought 
about  designedly.  The  phrase  abadus  venter  in 
Paulus  (&Rt  Reoep.  iv.  9)  simply  means  a  pre- 
mature birth.  That  abortion  in  Uie  secondaiy  sense 
of  the  word  was  practised  among  the  Romans, 
appears  firom  various  passages  and  firom  there  being 
an  enactment  against  it  (Dig.  48.  tit  19.  s.  38.) 
It  is  not  stated  at  what  time  a  penalty  against  pro- 
curing abortion  was  established.  It  is  maintained 
by  some  modem  writers  that  the  practice  of  abor- 
tion became  so  common  among  the  Romans,  that 
combined  with  celibacy  and  other  causes  it  mate- 
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rially  diminished  the  population  of  Rome.  But  this 
general  assertion  is  not  sufficiently  proved.  The 
practice  of  abortion  appears  not  to  have  been  viewed 
in  the  same  light  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as 
by  the  Christian  nations  of  modem  times.  Aris- 
totle in  his  PoUtik  (viL  14),  reconmiends  it  on  the 
condition  that  the  child  has  not  yet  got  sensation 
and  life,  as  he  expresses  it  In  Plato^s  RepybUo 
(v.  p.  25),  it  is  also  perautted.  At  Athens,  a  per- 
son who  had  caused  the  abortion  of  a  child  by 
means  of  a  potion  {ikiil8\u9piJiiov\  was  liable  to  an 
action  {h^JJ8X/&ff9^s  ypa^\  but  we  do  not  know 
what  was  the  penalty  in  case  of  conviction :  it  was 
certainly  not  death.  There  was  a  speech  of  Lysias 
on  this  subject,  which  is  lost  (Froff.  p.8.  ed. 
Reiske.)  [G.L.] 

ABROGATIO.    [Lex.] 

ABSOLUTIO.    [Judex.] 

ABSTINENDI  BENEFI'CIUM.   [Herbs.] 

ABU'SUS.     [Usus  FRUCTU&] 

ACAENA  CAKolyri,  iKcuMOy  or  in  later  Greek 
6K€V€Lfia  one  place  Axaiyoy)  is  a  very  ancient  Greek 
word,  for  it  IS  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Thessalians  or  from  the  Pelasgians.  It  seems  ori- 
ginally to  have  meant  a  pointed  stick :  thus  it  was 
aj^lied  both  to  a  goad  and  to  a  shepherds  staff. 
Afterwards  it  came  (like  our  pole  and  perdk^  and 
the  German  statige)  to  mean  a  measuring  rod  of  the 
length  of  ten  Greek  feet,  or,  according  to  Hesychius, 
9|  rfix^ts^  which  is  the  same  thing.  It  was  used 
in  measuring  land,  and  thus  it  resembles  the  Ro- 
man decempeda.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there 
was  a  corresponding  square  measure.  (Schol.  m 
JpolL  mod.  ill  1326  ;  Suid.  t.  v. ;  Hesych.  $.  v. ; 
Schow,  Nesyck.  RestU,  p.  648 ;  Olympiodor.  ad 
Aristot  Meteorolog.  p.  25  ;  Heron,  ap.  Salraas.  ad, 
SoUn.  p.  481  ;  Wurm,  de  Pond,  p.  93.)  Compare 
ACNA.  [P.  S.] 

ACA'TIUM.    [NAVI&] 

ACCENSI.  1.  Public  officers  who  attended  on 
several  of  the  Roman  magistrates.  They  sum- 
moned the  people  to  the  assemblies,  and  those  who 
had  lawsuits  to  court ;  they  preserved  order  in  the 
assemblies  and  the  courts,  and  proclaimed  the  time 
of  the  day  when  it  was  the  third  hour,  the  sixth 
hour,  and  the  ninth  hour.  An  accensus  anciently 
preceded  the  consul  who  had  not  the  fiisoes,  and 
lictors  without  fosces  walked  behind  him,  which 
custom  after  being  disused  was  restored  by  Julius 
Caesar  in  his  first  consulship.  (Varr.  2/.  Z.  vil  58, 
ed.  MUUer  ;  Plin.  H.  iST.  vil  60 ;  Suet  JuL  20  ; 
Liv.  iiL  33.)  Accensi  also  attended  on  the  govemors 
of  provinces  (Cic  ad  Fratr,  LI.  §  4),  and  were 
commonly  fireedmen  of  the  magistrate  on  whom  they 
attended. 

2.  A  body  of  reserve  troops,  who  followed  the 
Roman  army  without  having  any  military  duties  to 
perform,  and  who  were  taken  one  by  one  to  supply 
any  vacancies  that  might  occur  in  the  legions. 
They  were  according  to  the  census  of  Servins 
Tullius  taken  firom  the  fifth  class  of  citizens.  They 
were  placed  in  battle  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  be- 
hind the  triarii,  and  seem  to  have  acted  sometimes 
as  orderlies  to  the  ofiicers.  They  were  also  called 
Adacripticii  and  in  later  times  Supemumerarii. 
(Fest  t.  V.  Accensi^  Adacripticii;  Liv.  L  43,  viiu 
8,  10  ;  Veget  iL  19  ;  Niebuhr,  Rom,  HisL  vol  i. 
p.  449,  &c.) 

ACCEPTILATIO  is  defined  to  be  a  release  by 
mutual  interrogation  between  debtor  and  creditor, 
by  which  each  party  is  exonerated  firom  the  same. 


ACCESSia 

In  other  wmSM  aeeepdlatio  u  Uie  tairm 
nf  rads  bj  wUch  a  creditor  releMM  his  debtor 
from  a  debt  or  oUi|^[Btka,  and  ac^noiriedgea  he  hai 
fRfWed  that  which  in  fret  he  hat  not  receiTed 
(TdatixniagiDarianhitio).  This  idcaee  of  debt  bj 
aeecftiiatio  affdies  oDly  to  fodi  debts  as  haTe  been 
ciaitBcted  by  stipnhtio,  cuufamably  to  a  rule  of 
RiMBsa  law,  that  cad  j  cuutiacts  made  by  wwds 
esabepat  an  end  toby  vofdsL  Bat  the  astuteness 
of  the  Bomaa  lawyers  found  a  node  of  complying 
with  the  T^e,  and  at  the  same  time  extending  the 


aecepkSado  to  a&  kmds  and  to  any 
tracts.  This  was  the  inrentian  of  QaUas  Aqviliiis, 
who  devised  a  fonmhi  lor  rednfoqg  aB  and 
kind  of  contiactB  to  the  stipalatioL  This 
dooe,  ikt  aeoeptilatio  would  imaiedistely  applr, 
EEusuiuch  as  the  matter  was  by  soch  fomola 
bmoght  within  the  genenl  rale  of  law  aborre  men- 
tiooed.  The  aecepdlatb  mast  be  absoiote  and  not 
ModitioaaL  A  part  of  a  debt  or  obligatifln  might 
berdiascd  as  well  as  the  whole,  prorided  the 
tliii^  was  in  its  natare  cspable  of  dirision.  A 
popilbas  ooold  not  xdeaae  a  debt  by  aeeepti]atio» 
vnhoat  the  anctoritas  of  his  tntor,  bat  he  amid  be 
rdeaied  from  a  debt  A  woman  also  ooold  not 
ivlmte  a  debt  by  stipnlatio  without  the  anctoritas 
of  s  tntoc  The  phrase  by  which  a  creditor  is  mid 
to  ideose  his  debtor  by  aoeeptOatio  is,  dditori  ac- 
ofpiMM^  or  Qco^pio  ^tetTB  or  firtt^  or  ocotphtM  ra- 
ien.  Wha  anything  which  was  done  on  the  behalf 
of  or  ftr  the  state,  sKh  as  a  building  for  instance, 
WW  sppnifed  by  the  omipetent  aathonties,  it  was 
said,  m  miuirfaai  ferri^  or  itftrri,  (Dig.  46.  tit 
4 ;  4a  tit  11.  8.  7  ;  Gains,  ii.  84;,  dec  iiL  169, 
&c)  [O.  L.] 

ACCE'SSIOva  legal  tenn  which  signifies  that 
two  things  are  muted  in  soch  wise  that  one  is 
coDndcredtobeeomc  a  oompooent  part  of  the  other ; 
one  thing  is  considered  the  principal,  and  the  other 
is  eooiliered  to  be  an  aceesslon  or  addition  to  it 
Soowtimes  it  may  be  doabtful  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  principal  thing  and  which  the  accession. 
Bat  the  owner  of  the  principal  things  whicherer  it 
is,  becsme  the  owner  of  the  aoeession  also.  The 
most  nndiqiated  kmd  of  aeeessio  is  that  which 
ariam  from  the  vnon  of  athizig  with  the  gronnd  ; 
sad  when  the  moon  between  &e  gnmnd  and  the 
thing  is  comfletc^  the  thing  belongs  to  him  who  is 
the  owner  of  the  gnmnd.  Thns  if  a  man  boilds 
on  the  gronnd  of  mmther  man,  the  building  belongs 
to  the  owner  of  the  gnmnd,  miiem  it  is  a  bnilding 
of  a  moresUe  natrnre,  as  a  tent ;  fi«  the  rale  of  law 
is  '^saptzficies  solo  cedit**  A  tree  belonging  to 
one  man,  if  planted  in  the  groond  of  another  man, 
bdangs  to  the  owner  of  tlm  gnmnd  as  soon  as  it 
hss  taken  not  The  nme  rale  applies  to  seeds 
and  plants 

If  one  man  wrote  on  the  papynis  (chartofaw)  or 
psrdunent  (membiinae)  of  another,  the  material 
wss  eoosidaed  the  principal,  and  of  coarse  the 
writing  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  paper  or  parch- 
ment If  a  man  painted  a  pietnre  on  another  man^ 
wood  (tabola)  or  whatever  the  matwisU  might  be, 
the  painting  was  considered  to  be  the  principal 
(tabok  pictame  eedit).  The  principlo  which  de- 
termined the  ae^oisition  of  anew  property  by  ao- 
cemio  was  thii —  the  intimate  and  inseparable  onion 
of  the  aiiteasuiy  with  the  principaL  Accordingly, 
there  might  be  aeoessio  by  pore  accident  without 
the  intenrentian  of  any  n&mal  agent  If  a  piece 
of  tend  was  ton  away  by  a  flKttB  from  one  maa^ 
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land  and  attached  to  the  Und  of  another,  it  brmmf* 
the  property  of  the  man  to  whn»(>  Imnd  it  «u  at- 
tached after  it  was  firmly  attached  to  it.  Hut  not 
before  Thtt  most  not  be  confounded  with  the  case 
of  AtLinria 

The  person  who  lost  his  property  by  arrrMio 
had  as  a  general  rale  a  right  to  br  iiidcmmntxl 
far  his  lorn  br  the  penon  who  acquired  the  new 
property.     The  exceptions  were  nun  of  msls  fidnk 

The  term  accesrio  is  altoapplied  to  thinfr«  whuh 
are  the  products  of  other  thingi,  and  not  added  to 
them  externally  as  in  the  case  jiut  mpnti«incd. 
Ercry  aeeessio  of  this  kind  brlongs  to  the  o»ii<r 
of  the  principal  thing :  the  produce  of  a  b<-a«t  the 
pTDdooe  of  a  field,  and  of  a  tree  belongs  to  th« 
owner.  In  some  cases  one  man  may  have  a  right 
to  the  produce  (fhictus)  of  a  thinff,  though  the 
thing  belongs  to  another.  [Usrs  rart^i-ii) 

Tbe  term  aoceuiones  was  aJ«o  applied  Co  those 
who  were  sureties  or  bound  for  othen;,  ss  fidrjuMorrs. 
(Dig.  4&.  tit  1.  a  91. ;  Puchta,  fWiM  drr  Instttn- 
iMMwa,  ii  p.661  {  Dig.  41.  tit  1  ;  Oaiua,  ik  73, 
&c    Conrrsio.)  [(I.  Ij.) 

ACCLAMA'TIO  was  the  public  expremion  of 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  plnuure  or  dis- 
piesaure,  &e.  by  loud  acclamationa  On  many  oc> 
casions,  them  appear  to  hare  been  ceruin  forms  ol 
acclamations  always  used  by  the  Romani ;  as,  for 
inatance,  at  marriages,  /o  Hffmen^  iiymmare^  or 
Talauio  (explained  by  Lit.  19.);  at  triumphs,  io 
irmmpJke,  Jotrimmpk^;  at  the  ronchiiion  of  plnrs 
the  bst  actor  called  out  PlaudiU  to  the  fprctaton ; 
orston  were  usually  praised  by  such  exprestioni  as 
Bmt  wl  pratdare^  BeUe  tt/fttive^  Stm  potrtt  mr/iMj, 
Ac.  (Cic  De  OraL  iiL  26.)  Under  the  empire 
the  name  of  occ^smi/knms  was  given  to  the  praiiies 
and  flatteries  which  the  lenate  bestowed  upon  the 
emperor  and  his  fiunily.  These  acclsmationes, 
which  an  frequently  quoted  by  the  Scriptom  His- 
toriat  Avgmgktt^  were  often  of  considenbie  lenirth, 
and  seem  to  have  been  chanted  by  the  whole  body 
of  senatorn  There  were  nvular  acdamatiomet 
shouted  by  the  people,  of  which  one  of  the  most 
common  was  Dii  U  »mvmi,  (Capitol.  Miurim.  c/ho, 
16,  26,  Gordiam.  Dtm,  U  ;  Laroprid.  Aim.  Setw. 
&— 12 ;  Vopisc.  Ttac  4,  5,  7,  Prob.  11.)  Other 
instances  <rf  aeektmatumes  are  given  by  Ferrarius, 
De  Feterum  A edamatimUmt  wl  Plamtu^  inOraoius, 
TUssoar.  i?oMi.  Antiq.  toL  vi. 

ACCUBATIO,  the  set  of  reclining  at  meals. 

[COKNA.] 

ACCU'BITA,  the  name  of  couches  which  were 
used  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empemn;,  instend 
of  the  triclinium,  for  reclining  upon  at  meals.  The 
nurttresses  and  feather-beds  were  softer  snd  higher, 
and  the  supports  {/idem)  of  them  lower  in  pro- 
portion, than  in  the  triclinium.  The  clothes  and 
pillows  spread  orer  them  were  called  acmbitalia, 
(Lamprid.  Hdka.  19,  25 ;  SchoL  ad  Jw.  Sat,  t. 
17.)  [J.  Y.] 

ACCUSATIO.    [Judex.] 

ACERRA  (Aifartrrptr),  the  incense  box  used 
in  sacrifices.  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  8.  2  ;  Virg.  Am.  t. 
746.)  The  incense  was  taken  out  of  the  acerra 
and  let  fidl  upon  the  burning  altar :  hence,  we  have 
the  expremion  d«  acerra  Ubaf,  (Ot.  «r  Pmi.  ir. 
8.  89  ;  Pers.  ii  5.)  [Turibulum.]  The  acerra 
represented  below  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief  in  the 
museum  of  the  CapitoL 

The  scerra  was  also,  according  to  Festns  («.  v.\ 
a  naaU  altar,  phicod  before  the  dead,  on  which 
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perfumet  were  burnt  There  was  a  law  in  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  restricted  the  use  of  acerrae 
at  funerals.     (Cic  dsLeg.u.  24.)  [J.  Y.] 

ACETA'BULUM  (A^if,  A^^o^i^,  h^v€d^iow), 
a  vinegar-cupi  which,  from  the  fondness  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  for  vinegar,  waa  probably 
always  placed  on  the  table  at  meals  to  dip  the  food 
in  before  eating  it  The  vessel  was  wide  and 
open  above,  as  we  see  in  the  annexed  cut,  taken 
from  Panof  lea's  work  on  Greek  vases ;  and  the 
name  was  also  given  to  all  cups  resembling  it  in 
site  and  form,  to  whatever  use  they  might  be  ap- 
plied. They  were  commonly  of  earthenware,  but 
sometimes  of  silver,  bronze,  or  gold.  (Aristoph. 
Av.  361  ;  Atheo.  vL  p.  230,  xl  p.  494  ;  QuintiL 
Tiil  6.)  The  cups  used  by  jugglers  in  their  per- 
formances were  also  called  by  this  name.    (Sen. 


ACETA'BULUM,  a  Roman  measure  of  capar 
city,  fluid  and  dry,  equivalent  to  the  Greek  i^^apov. 
It  was  one-fourUi  of  the  hemina;  and  therdore 
one-eighth  of  the  sextarius.  It  contained  the 
weight  in  water  of  fifteen  Attic  drachmae.  (Plin. 
ff.  N.  xxi.  34.  s.  109.)  [P.  &] 

ACHAICUM  FOEDUS,  the  Achaean  league. 
In  treatfaig  of  the  Achaean  league  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  two  periods,  the  earlier  and  the 
later ;  the  character  of  the  former  was  pre-eminently 
religious,  and  that  of  the  latter  pre-eminently  po- 
litical 

1.  T%s  earUer  /wtmn/.— -When  the  Heradeidae 
took  possession  of  Peloponnesus,  which  had  until 
then  been  chiefly  inhabited  by  Achaeans,  a  portion 
of  the  latter,  under  Tisamenus,  turned  northwards 
and  occupied  the  north  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  which 
was  called  aiyta^s^  and  from  which  the  lonians, 
its  former  inhabitants,  were  expelled  and  souffht 
refuge  in  Attica.  The  country  which  waa  thus 
occupied  by  the  Achaeans  and  derived  from  them 
its  name  of  Achaia,  contained  twelve  confederate 
towns,  which  were  governed  by  the  descendants  of 
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Tisamenus,  till  at  length  they  abolished  the  kingly 
rule  after  the  death  of  Ogyges,.  and  established  a 
democracy.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  (L  145  ; 
comp.  Strab.  viiL  p.  383,  &c)  the  twelve  towns  of 
which  the  league  consisted  were :  Pellene,  Aegeira, 
Aegae,  Bura,  Helice,  Aegium,  Rhypes  (Rhypae), 
Patreis  (ae),  Phareis  (ae),  Olenus,  Dyme,  and 
Tritaeeis  (^Tritaea).  After  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
Rhypes  and  Aegae  disf^>pear  from  the  number  of 
the  confederated  towns,  as  they  had  become  de- 
serted (Paus.  viL  23.  25 ;  Stzab.  viii.  p.  387),  and 
Ceryneia  and  Leontium  stepped  into  their  place, 
(Polyb.  iL  41  ;  comp.  Paus.  viL  6.)  The  common 
place  of  meeting  was  Helice,  which  town,  together 
with  Bura,  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  during 
an  earthquake  in  b.  c.  373,  whereupon  Aegium  was 
chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  confederates. 
(Stiab.  viii  p.  384 ;  Diod.  xv.  48 ;  Paus.  vii  24.) 
The  bond  which  united  the  towns  of  the  league 
was  not  so  much  a  political  as  a  religious  one,  as  is 
shown  by  the  common  sacrifice  offered  at  Helice  to 
Poseidon.  This  solemn  sacrifice  was  perfectly 
anal<>gous  to  that  offered  by  the  lonians  at  the 
Panionia,  and  it  is  even  intimated  by  Herodotua 
that  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  Ionian  solemnity. 
After  the  destruction  of  Helice,  and  when  A^um 
had  become  the  cential  point  of  the  league,  the  com- 
mon sacrifice  was  offered  up  to  the  principal  divini- 
ties of  the  hitter  town  ;  that  is,  to  Zeus,  sumamed 
Homagyrius,  and  to  Demeter  Panachaea.  (Paua. 
viL  24.)  In  a  political  point  of  view  the  connec- 
tion between  the  several  towns  appears  to  have 
been  very  loose,  for  we  find  that  some  of  them 
acted  quite  independently  of  the  rest  (Thuc.  ii. 
9.)  The  confederation  exercised  no  great  influence 
in  the  afiain  of  Greece  down  to  the  time  when  it 
was  broken  up  by  the  Macedonians.  The  Achaeans 
kept  aloof  firom  ib»  restless  commotions  in  the  other 
parts  of  Greece,  and  their  honesty  and  sincerity 
were  recognised  by  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
appointed,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  to  arbitrate 
between  Uie  Thebans  and  Lacedaemonians.  (Po- 
lyb. ii  39.)  Demetrius,  Cassander  and  Antigonus 
Gonatas  placed  garrisons  in  some  of  their  towns, 
and  in  others  tyrants  rose  supported  by  Macedonian 
influence.  The  towns  were  thus  torn  from  one 
another,  and  the  whole  confederacy  destroyed. 

2.  lis  kOer  period,  —  When  Antigonus  m  &  c. 
281  made  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  deprive 
Ptolemaeus  Cerounus  of  the  Macedonian  throne, 
the  Achaeans  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  shaking  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  renewing 
their  ancient  confederation.  The  grand  object  how- 
ever now  was  no  longer  a  common  worship,  but  a 
real  political  union  among  the  confederates.  The 
towns  which  first  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  op- 
pressors, were  Dyme  and  Patrae,  and  the  alliance 
concluded  between  them  was  speedily  joined  by  the 
towns  of  Tritaea  and  Pharae.  (Polyb.  ii  41.)  One 
town  after  another  now  expelled  the  Macedonian 
garrisons  and  tyrants ;  and  when,  in  B.  a  277, 
Aegium,  the  head  of  the  earlier  league,  followed 
the  example  of  the  other  towns,  the  foundation  of 
the  new  confederacy  was  laid,  and  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  its  constitution  were  settled,  though  after- 
winds  many  changes  and  modifications  were  intro- 
duced. The  fundamental  laws  were,  that  hence- 
forth the  confederacy  should  fiirm  one  inseparable 
state,  that  each  town,  which  should  join  it,  should 
have  equal  rights  with  the  others,  and  that  all 
membera,  in  legaid  to  foreign  coiintri9%  should  be 
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Tveardfid  as  depeodcBt^Mid  bound  to  obey  in  ervfy 
reinject  tike  fedesnl  y/mnunent^  uid  thou  officen 
vko  were  entnuCed  vith  the  exccotire.  (Poljb. 
iL  37,  &C.)  No  town  ihaefan  «m  allowed  to 
trrat  with  aoj  feivign  power  withoat  the 
of  the  othenu  Aegimn,  ftr  rdigioof 
It  fim  apfioiDtcd  the  oental  point  of  the  kaiTMSi 
sfidreCamed  this  dwtmrtinn  nntil  the  time  of  Phi- 
itKjoeaett,  who  cairied  s  ^eree  that  the  meetiqgB 
miAt  be  heM  in  anj  of  the  towni  of  the  cod- 
fedcncT.  (I^T.  xrxviiL  SO.)  Aeginm  therefore 
was  the  aeai  of  the  govcnment,  and  it  was  these 
datthe  dtixais  of  the  Tanoas  town*  met  at  rq;ii]ar 
asd  itited  timea,  to  ddiberate  upon  the  eonmon 
dsaia  of  the  kngoe,  and  if  it  waa  thought  neccs- 
svT,  upam.  thooe  o£  aefmiate  towna,  and  even  upon 
iDdiridaaia»  and  to  elect  the  officen  of  the  leagne. 
After  having  than  eatnWiahed  n  firm  onion  among 
ueaoadTea,  thej  Bealoaaly  exerted  themaelret  in 
ddiredqg  other  towna  aiao  from  their  trranti  and 
opfflfOM.  The  leagne,  howerer,  acquired  iti 
snat  atvength  in  bl  a  251,  when  Antoa  onited 
Sinnon,  hii  native  place,  with  it,  and  tone  yean 
lat^gnnedGorinth  alao&rit.  Megara,  Troe«ne, 
aad^idaaraa  aoon  feOowed  their  example.  After- 
nris  Ancoa  pefamded  all  the  more  important 
tovna  of  Pdaparmesas  to  join  the  confedencj,  and 
xkia  Megalopolia,  Atgom,  Heimione,  Phlioa,  and 
otbcn  were  added  to  it.  In  a  ahort  period  the 
leasee  reached  the  be^lit  of  iti  power,  for  it  em> 
booed  Atheaa,  Megan,  Aegina,  Sohunia,  and  the 
vhflte  of  Petoponneana,  with  the  exception  of 
^arta,  ESa,  Tegen,  Oichomenoa,  and  Mantineia. 
Grceoe  aeeaied  to  lerire,  and  pramiaed  to  beeome 
itioDger  and  akore  united  than  erer,  bot  it  toon 
vu  dear  that  ita  fireah  power  waa  only  employed 
in  aelf-destnietioa  and  annihilation.  Bat  it  would 
be  foreign  to  the  object  of  thia  woik  to  enter  fur- 
ther into  the  Auforjr  of  the  confedoacy :  we  moat 
ciHifine  ouiadvea  to  an  ontline  of  ita  conatitation, 
IS  it  exiated  at  the  time  of  iU  higheat  proaperity. 

Polybana  (iL  38)  renarka  that  there  waa  no 
other  eanatitution  in  the  worid,  in  which  all  the 
meraben  of  the  cuinmuuity  had  inch  a  perfect 
equality  of  righta,  and  ao  mnch  liber^,  and,  in 
short,  which  waa  ao  perfectly  democraticBl  and  ao 
free  frona  all  adfiah  and  exdnuTe  regulationa,  as 
the  Achaean  league ;  for  all  members  had  equal 
rights,  whether  Uiey  bad  belonged  to  it  for  many 
yean,  or  whether  they  had  only  jnat  joined  it,  and 
whether  they  were  huge  or  small  towna.  The 
ctFamian  affidra  of  the  confederate  towns  were  regu- 
lated at  genenl  meetinga  attended  by  the  citisens 
of  an  the  towna,  and  held  regulariy  twice  eyexy 
year,  in  the  apring  and  hi  the  autumn.  These 
meetinga  which  lasted  three  days,  were  held  in  a 
grore  of  Zee»  Homagyriua  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
A^iBm,aadiiear  amnctnaiy  of  Demeter  Paaachaea. 
(Polyb.  iL  54,  ir.  87,  r.  1,  xxix.  9;  Liv.  xxxiL  22, 
xxxriiL  92  ;  Stzab-TiiL  pw  385 ;  Pana.  yiL  24.)  In 
cases  of  urgent  necessity,  howerer,  extraordinary 
meetinga  mi^t  be  conyened,  either  at  Aegium  or 
in  any  other  of  the  confedeiate  pbces.  (Liy.  xxxi. 
25  ;  Polylx  xxT.  1,  xxix.  8  ;  PluL  Arai.  41.) 
Erery  dtizen,  both  rich  and  poor,  who  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  thirty,  might  attend  the  assem- 
blies, speak  and  propose  any  measure,  to  which 
they  were  inrited  by  a  public  herald.  (Polyb. 
xxix.  9  ;  Lir.  xxxiL  20.)  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  asaembliea  were  aomctunes  of  the  most 
tnandtiKraa  kmd,  and  a  wise  and  experieooed  man 
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m^ht  find  it  difficult  to  (piin  a  hrann^  amottff  the 
crowds  of  ignorant  and  fooliih  poiple.  (Tol^h. 
xxxriiL  4.)  It  is,  howerer,  natural  to  mippuse  that 
the  ordinary  mertingi,  unlcM  matlcra  of  sptTuil 
importance  were  to  \te  discussed,  were  attrndrd 
chiefly  by  the  wealthier  classes,  who  had  the  means 
of  paying  the  expenses  of  their  journey,  for  grtat 
numben  lired  at  a  considerable  distance  Irom  the 
place  of  meeting. 

The  snbjocts  which  were  to  be  broiisht  before 
the  assembly  were  prepared  by  a  council  {fiovKi^)^ 
which  seems  to  have  been  pennanent.  (PolyU. 
xxiiL  7,  xxriiL  3,  xxix.  9 ;  Plut.  Arui.  51)  the 
principal  subjects  on  which  the  great  a«m)My  had 
to  decide  were — peace  and  war  (PoUh.  ir.  IS, 
Ac)  ;  the  reception  of  new  towns  into  the  con- 
fiederacy  (Polyb.  xxr.  1)  ;  the  ei<rtion  of  the  ma- 
gistratea  of  the  confederacy  (I'olxb.  ir.  37.  W  ; 
Pint  Arat  41)  ;  the  punishment  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  these  nuMH«t rates,  thouj^h  sometimes 
special  judges  were  appointed  for  that  purpoee,  as 
well  as  the  honours  or  distinctions  to  be  confem>d 
u|M>n  them.  (Polyb.  ir.  14,  riii.  14,  xL  5.  8 ;  Paus. 
nL  9.)  The  ambassadors  of  forrtgn  nations  bad 
to  appear  before  the  assembly,  and  to  deliver  the 

asages  of  their  states,  which  were  then  discuturd 
by  the  aasembled  Achaeana.  (Polyb.  ir.  7,  xxiil 
7,  &&,  xxriiL  7;  Lir.  xxxiL  9.)  The  assembly 
Ukewiae  had  it  in  its  power  to  decree,  as  to  whe- 
ther negotiations  were  to  be  carried  on  with  any 
foreign  power  or  not,  and  no  single  town  was  al- 
lowed to  send  embassies  to  a  fonign  power  on  its 
own  responsibility  eren  on  matters  of  merely  Itical 
importance,  although  otherwise  erer>'  seiionite  town 
managed  its  own  internal  aflfain  at  its  own  dis- 
cretion, so  long  as  it  did  not  iiiterfero  with  the 
interests  of  the  league.  No  town  further  was  al- 
lowed to  accept  prrsents  from  a  forriirn  power. 
(Polyb.  xxiil  8  ;  Paua.  rii.  9.)  The  rotes  in  the 
assembly  were  ffiven  according  to  towns,  each  hav- 
ing one  rote,  whether  the  town  was  large  or  smalL 
(Lir.  xxxii.  22,  Ac.) 

The  principal  officers  of  the  confcdemry  were : 
1.  at  first  two  strategi  {ffrparnyoi),  but  af\er  tho 
year  b.  a  255,  there  was  only  one  (Strab.  viiL 
p.  385),  who  in  conjunction  with  an  hipinrchus 
(hnropxot)  or  commander  of  the  cavalry  (Polyb. 
T.  95,  xxriil  6)  and  an  undtT-8trat«^g\is  (vwoorpo- 
Tifyrfr,  Polyb.  ir.  59)  cororonnded  the  army  fur- 
nished by  the  confederacy,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  whole  conduct  of  war ;  2.  a  public  secrrtAry 
(ypaftfietr9ii\  and  3.  ten  demiui^i  {^nfiufvpyoi, 
Stmb.  L  c ;  Lir.  xxxii.  2*2,  xzxviii.  30 ;  Polyk  r. 
1,  xxiiL  10,  who  calls  the  demiuixi  ipx^rrts). 
These  officers  seem  to  have  pn^sided  in  the  great 
assembly,  where  they  probably  formed  the  bo<ly  of 
men  which  Polybius  (xxxviiL  5)  calls  the  y*pov<ria; 
the  dcmiurgi  or  the  stnitogus  might  convene  the 
assembly,  though  the  latter  only  when  the  peoplo 
were  convened  in  arms  and  for  militarj'  purpoces. 
(Polrb.  ir.  7 ;  Lir.  xxxr.  25.)  All  the  officers  of 
the  league  were  elected  in  the  aAsrnibly  held  in 
the  spring,  at  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  (Polyb.  ii, 
43,  ir.  6.  37,  r.  1),  and  legally  they  were  invested 
with  their  several  offices  only  for  one  year,  though 
it  frequently  happened  that  men  of  great  merit  and 
distinction  were  re-elected  for  several  successive 
yearfc  (Plut.  Arai.  24.  30,  Cieffm.  15.)  If  one  of 
the  officers  died  during  the  period  of  his  office,  his 
place  waa  filled  by  his  predecessor,  until  the  time 
for  the  new  elections  arrived.  (Polyb.  xL  2.)    The 
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close  muon  existing  among  the  confederate  towns 
was,  according  to  Polybius  (il  37),  strengthened 
by  their  adopting  common  weights,  measures,  and 
coins. 

But  the  perpetual  discord  of  the  members  of  the 
league,  the  hostility  of  Sparta,  the  intrigues  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  folly  and  rashness  of  the  later 
strategi,  brought  about  not  only  the  destruction  and 
dissolution  of  the  confederacy,  but  of  the  freedom 
of  all  Greece,  which  with  the  &11  of  Corinth,  in 
&  c  146,  became  a  Roman  proyince  under  the 
name  of  Achaia.  (Comp.  Schom,  Oesck  Griecka^' 
lands  von  der  Eintdehmg  de$  AetoL  tf.  AekiMoh. 
Btrndea,  especially  pp.  49,  &c.  60,  &c ;  A.  Matthiae, 
VermiKhU  Sduriften^  p.  239,  &c ;  Drumann,  Idem 
zur  Getck,  de»  Ver/idU  der  Cfrieek.  Staaten^  p.  447  ; 
Tittmann,  Chrieck  StaatmmfauM,  p.  673,  &c. ;  K.  F. 
Hermann,  tTnecA.  StaaUaUmik.  §  185.)     [L.  S.] 

ACUANE  (Axdyv%  a  Persian  and  Boeotian 
measure,  equiraloit  to  45  Attic  medimnL  (Aris- 
tot.  op.  SckoL  ad  Aridopk.  Aekarm,  108, 109 ;  Suid. 
«.  V.)  According  to  Hesychiua  a  Boeotian  &x^ 
was  equal  to  one  Attic  medimnus.  [P.  S.] 

A'CIES.    [ExMOTua] 

ACI'NACES  (&iciMiici}s),  a  Persian  sword, 
whence  Horace  (Oarm,  L  27.  5)  speaks  of  the 
Medui  acinaoet.  It  was  a  short  and  straight  wea- 
pon, and  thus  differed  from  the  Roman  tiea^  which 
was  curved.  (Pollux,  L  138  ;  Joseph.  AnL  Jud. 
XX.  7.  §  10.  [Suu.]  It  was  worn  on  the  right 
side  of  the  body  (insignis  adnace  dsxtro^  VaL  Place. 
Arpcm.  vi.  701),  whereas  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
usually  had  their  swords  suspended  on  the  left  side. 

The  form  of  the  acinaces,  with  the  method  of 
using  it,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  Persepolitan 
figu^  In  all  the  bas-reliefs  found  at  Peraepolis, 
the  acinaces  is  iuTariably  straight,  and  is  com- 
monly  suspended  over  the  right  thigh,  never  over 
the  left,  but  sometimes  in  front  of  the  body.  The 
form  of  the  acinaces  is  also  seen  in  the  statues  of 
the  god  Mithras,  one  of  which  is  figured  ia  the  cut 
on  the  title-page  of  this  work. 


A  golden  acinaces  was  frequently  worn  by  the 
Persian  nobility,  and  it  was  often  given  to  indi- 
viduals by  the  kings  of  Persia  as  a  mark  of  honour. 
(Herod,  viii.  120 ;  Xen.  Anab.  I  2.  §  27,  8.  §  29.) 

The  acinaces  was  also  used  by  the  Caspil 
(Herod,  vil  67.)  It  was  an  object  of  religious 
worship  among  the  Scythians  and  many  of  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe.  (Herod,  iv.  62  ;  Comp. 
Mela,  ii.  1 ;  Amm.  Marc  xxxi.  2.)         [J.  Y.] 


ACROTERIUM. 

ACI'SCULUS.    [AaciA.] 

ACLIS.     [Hasta.] 

ACNA  or  ACNUA  (also  spelt  agma  and  affmua) 
was»  according  to  Varro,  the  Italian  name,  and 
according  to  Columella,  the  common  Baetican  name 
of  the  actus  quadratus.  [Actus.]  An  old  writer, 
quoted  by  Salmasius,  says  ''agnua  habet  pedes 
xmL  cccc,^  «.«.  14,400  square  feet  The  name  is 
almost  certainly  connected  with  the  Greek  tucaufo^ 
though  the  measure  is  different  (Varro,  B.R, 
I  10.  §  2  ;  Colum.  IL  R.  Y,  2.  §  5  ;  Schneider, 
OommmiL  ad  IL  ce, ;  Salmasius,  ad  SoU$t,  p. 
481.)  [P.  &] 

ACO'NTION  (i«<Jrruw).     [Hasta.] 

ACRATISMA  (ijcpawiia).     [Cobna.] 

ACROA'MA  (iucp6a/jM)^  any  thing  heard,  and 
especially  any  thin^  heard  with  pleasure,  signified 
a  pUy  or  musical  piece ;  hence  a  concert  of  players 
on  d^erent  musical  instruments,  and  alBO  an  inter- 
lude, called  emboUa  by  Cicero  (pro  SeacL  54),  which 
was  performed  during  the  exhibition  of  the  public 
games.  The  word  is  alBO  applied  to  the  actors  and 
musicians  who  were  employed  to  amuse  guests 
during  an  entertainment  (Cic.  Verr,  iv.  22 ;  pro 
ArdL  9 ;  Suet  Odav,  74 ;  Macrob.  Sat  iL  4) ;  and 
it  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  €magnodae. 
[Anaonostab.] 

ACROLITHI  {iKp6\i$oi\  statues,  of  which  the 
extremities  (fiioe,  feet,  and  hands,  or  toes  and 
fingers)  only  were  of  marUe,  and  the  remaining 
part  of  the  body  of  wood  either  gilt,  or,  what  seems 
to  have  been  more  usual,  covered  with  djrapery.  The 
word  occurs  only  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck, 
AnaL  vol  iil  p.  155,  No.  20  ;  Amtk.  PaL  xii. 
40),  and  in  Vitruvius  (iL  8.  §  11)  ;  but  statues  of 
the  kind  are  frequently  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
(iL  4.  §  1,  vL  25.  §  4,  viL  21.  §§  4  or  10,  viL  23. 
§  5,  viiL  25.  §  4  or  6,  viiL  31.  §  1  or  2,  and  §  3 
or  6,  ix.  4.  §  1.)  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
all  the  statues  of  this  kind  belonged  to  an  earlier 
period.  They  continued  to  be  made  at  least  down 
to  the  time  of  Praxiteles.  (Comp.  Jacobs,  Com- 
menu  in  Awtk,  Grace.,  vol  iil  Pt  1.  p.  298  ;  and 
Winckeknann,  GeteMtJUe  der  Kund^  B.  L  c  2. 
§13.)  [P.S.] 

ACRO'POLIS  iiucpAro?as).  In  almost  all 
Greek  cities,  which  were  usually  built  upon  a  hill, 
rock,  or  some  natural  elevation,  there  was  a  kind  of 
tower,  a  castle,  or  a  citadel,  built  upon  the  highest 
part  of  the  rock  or  hill,  to  which  the  name  of 
acropolis  was  given.  Thus  we  read  of  an  acropolis 
at  Athens,  Corinth,  Aigos,  Messene,  and  many 
other  places.  The  Capitolium  at  Rome  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Acropolis  in  the  Greek 
cities ;  and  of  the  same  kind  were  the  tower  of 
Agathodes  at  Utica  (App.  Pirn,  14),  and  that  of 
Antonia  at  Jerusalem.  (Joseph.  B.  J,  v.  §  8, 
Act  ApottoL  xxL  34.)  At  Athens,  the  Acropolis 
served  as  the  treasury,  and  as  the  names  of  all 
public  debtors  were  registered  there,  the  expression 
of  •*  registered  upon  the  Acropolis "  (fyTeypoft- 
fidpot  iv  *AKpoir6\€t)  always  means  a  public  debtor 
(i¥  iucpoiF6\€t  yr/pafLfi4poi^  Dem.  e,  I%eoor.  p. 
1337.  24  ;  Bdckh.  PmU,  Eoon.  <f  Aliens,  p.  388, 
2nd  edit). 

ACROSTO'LIUM  (Aicpa(rr<JXioi^).    [NAVia] 

ACROTE'RIUM  (iucpitrhpiov)  signifies  an  ex- 
tremity of  any  thing.  It  is  generally  used  in  the 
pluraL 

1.  In  Architecture  it  seems  to  have  been  used 
originally  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Latin/M%itfiii, 
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uaatdfj  for  the  alopingroof  of  a  lnu]duig,and  more 
pMticnhriy  for  the  ocnamental  front  or  gable  of  such 
a  roo^  that  ii,  Ike  pedimmL  (Plat  Cbec  63,  com- 
pared with  Cic.  PkiUpiK  iL  43^  and  Suet  Catt,  81.) 
The  unal  mwuiing  of  ocratoia,  however,  is  the 
pedeatala  placed  on  the  siimmit  of  a  pediment  to 
reoeiTe  statoes  or  other  oniamental  figorei.  There 
were  three  aooteria,  one  above  each  angle  of  the 
pediment  Vitzuvios  aayi  that  those  over  the  outer 
ang^  {acroL  angidaria^  should  be  as  high  as  the 
apex  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  one  over  the  high- 
est aag^  one-eighth  part  higher.  (Vitruv.  iii  3, 
or  iiL  5.  §  12,  ed.  Schneider.)  Some  writers  in- 
clude the  statues  themselTes  as  well  as  the  bases 
under  the  name  ;  but  the  only  authority  for  this 
seems  to  be  an  error  of  Salmaaius.  (/»  AeL  Spart 
Peteem.  Niff.  12.)  2.  The  extremities  of  the  prow 
of  a  vessel,  which  were  usually  taken  from  a  con- 
quered veaeel  as  a  mark  of  victory :  the  act  of  doing 
so  was  called  hspmrriptd(,tw,  (Xen.  Hdk  ii.  3.  §  8, 
vl  2.  §  36  ;  Herod,  iii  59,  viii  121.)  3.  The  ex- 
tremities of  a  statue,  wings,  feet,  hands,  &c.  (Dem. 
cTimoar.  pu 738  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  199,  c)  [P.  &] 

ACTA.  1.  Signified  the  public  acts  and  orders 
of  A  Roman  magistrate,  whidi  afier  the  expiration 
of  his  office  were  submitted  to  the  senate  for  ap- 
proval or  rejection.  (Suet  Cbes.  19,  23 ;  Cic 
PUL  L  7,  &C.)  AAer  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar 
the  tiimnvin  swore,  and  compelled  all  the  other 
magistratefl  to  swear,  to  observe  and  maintain  all 
his  acta  (at  ocfo  jurors,  comp^  Tac  Ann.  i  72 ;  Suet 
TSk.  67)  ;  and  hence  it  became  the  custom  on  the 
nfrvm\im  of  each  emperor  for  the  new  monarch  to 
swear  to  observe  and  respect  all  the  acta  of  his 
predeoeasors  from  Julius  Caesar  downwards,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  had  been  branded  with 
in^my  alker  death,  such  as  Nero  and  Domitian. 
Evety  year  all  the  magistrates  upon  entering  upon 
their  offiee  on  the  1st  St  JaBoary  swore  approval  of 
theactsof  the  reigning  emperor:  this  oatn  was  ori- 
gxnafly  taken  by  one  mi^tmte  in  each  department 
OB  b^alf  of  his  colleagues,  but  subsequentiy  it  was 
the  usual  pnctice  for  each  magistrate  to  lake  the 
eatk  penmially.  (Diaa  Cass,  xlvii.  18,  liil  28 ; 
Tac  Am».  xvL  22,  with  the  Excursus  of  Lipsius  ; 
Dien  Gaso.  Iviii  17,  Ix.  26.) 

2.  Acta  Foilxnsia  were  of  two  kinds :  first, 
those  relating  to  the  government,  as  l^es,  pie- 
biacila,  edicta,  the  names  of  all  the  magistrates,  &&, 
iriudi  finned  part  of  the  tabulae  jmbUcas/  and 
seeondly,  those  conneGted  with  the  courts  cdT  law. 
The  acta  of  the  hitter  kind  contained  an  account 
of  the  different  suits,  with  the  aiguments  of  the 
advoortes  and  the  decisions  of  the  court  In  the 
time  of  the  republic  the  names  of  those  who  were 
acquitted  and  condemned  were  entered  on  the 
leeords  of  the  court  (ta  tabulai  aUoUdum  nom 
nttaUtt  Cic  adFanu  viii  8.  §.  3),  and  it  iqypears 
froas  the  qnotations  of  Asconius  from  these  Acta, 
that  they  must  have  contained  abstracts  of  the 
speeches  of  the  advocates  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Cieem  {In  Seauritm.  p.  19,  m  MtUmUm.  pp.  32, 
44,  47,  ed.  Orelli.)  Under  the  empire  the  pro- 
tmmAiwt^  of  the  higher  courts  seem  to  have  been  al- 
ways preserredysud  they  are fi»q;uently  referred  to 
ia  the  D^esL  Th^  are  sometimes  called  Geda  ; 
and  they  eoanneneed  with  the  names  of  the  consuls 
Jbr  the  year,  and  the  day  of  the  month.  ( Amm. 
Marc  xziL  3 ;  Aagaat  Ajda  e.  F<ifrUm,  Mamdu 
RetraeL  L  16  ;  Cod.  Theod.  2.  tit  2a  s.  3.)  Spe- 
ciiBens  of  theM  Acta  are  given  by  Brissoniuc   (J)e 
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FormuUi^  v.  §  1 13.)  They  were  taken  by  clerks 
(ab  acHs  Jbri)^  whose  titles  and  duties  occur  in 
Lydus  (de  Magittr,  ii.  20,  &c)  and  the  Notiiia 
Dupuiaium, 

3.  Acta  Miutaria,  contained  an  account  of 
the  duties,  numbers,  and  expenoes  of  each  legion 
(V^et  ii.  19),  and  were  probably  preserved  in 
the  military  treasury  founded  by  Augustus  (Suet 
Auff.  49 ;  Tac  Ann.  i  78 ;  Dion  Case  Iv.  25.) 
The  soldiers,  who  drew  up  these  acta,  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  inscriptions  and  ancient  wrU 
ten  under  various  titles,  as,  Ubroritu  legwmU;  oo- 
Inaritu  or  aatariut  legioms;  tabulariut  caatrmtUf 
&c 

4.  Acta  Sbnatus,  called  also  C^ommbntarie 
Sbnatus  (Tac  Ann.  xv.  74)  and  Acta  Patri'm 
(^lui.  V.  4),  contained  an  account  of  the  various 
matters  brought  before  the  senate,  the  opinions  of 
the  chief  spoikers,  and  the  decision  of  tne  house. 
It  has  been  usually  inferred  from  a  passa^  of 
Suetonius  (**  Inito  honore  primus  omnium  insUtuit, 
ut  tam  senatus  quam  populi  dinrna  acta  conficcnn- 
tur  et  publicarentnr,**  Cbes.  20),  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  senate  were  not  published  till  the 
first  consulship  of  Julius  Caesar,  b.  c  69  ;  but  thia 
was  not  strictly  the  case  ;  for  not  only  hsd  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate  been  written  down  and  pub- 
lished long  previously,  but  the  debates  on  the 
Catilinarian  conspiracy  had  been  widely  circuited 
by  Cicero  (p.  SulL  14,  15.)  All  that  Suetonius 
means  to  say  is,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  senate, 
which  had  been  only  occasionally  published  before 
and  by  private  individuals,  were  for  the  first  time, 
by  the  command  of  Caesar,  published  regxilarly 
every  day  (snioAm  ada  diuma)  under  the  authority 
of  government  as  part  of  the  daUy  gazette.  Augustus 
forbade  the  pubbcation  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
senate,  but  they  still  continued  to  be  preserved, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  senators,  who  re- 
ceived the  title  ab  acUs  senatus^  was  chosen  by  the 
emperor  to  compile  the  account  (Tac  ^im.  v.  4 ; 
Snart  Hadr,  3;  Orelli,  /user.  No.  2274,  3186.) 
The  persons  entrusted  with  this  office  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  various  clerks  (actuarii,  tuvi 
publteif  tcribae^  emsualet),  who  were  present  in  the 
senate  to  take  notes  of  its  proceedings,  and  who 
were  only  excluded  when  the  senate  passed  a 
aen€ftu$eonnUium  iacihtm^  that  is,  when  they  de- 
liberated on  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance, 
respecting  which  secresy  was  necessary  or  advisa- 
ble, ((^pit  Gord.  12.)  It  was  doubtless  from 
notes  and  papers  of  these  clerks  that  the  Acta  were 
compiled  by  the  senator,  who  was  entrusted  with 
this  office.  The  Acta  were  deposited  in  some  of 
the  record  offices  in  particular  departments  of  the 
public  libraries,  to  which  access  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  the  express  permission  of  the  praefectus 
urbL  They  were  consulted  and  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Uter  historians  (Vopisc  Prob.  2 ; 
Lamprid.  Sever,  56 ;  Capitol  OpiL  Macr.  6),  and 
many  extracts  from  them  were  published  in  the 
Acta  Diurna.  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  never  refer 
to  the  Acta  Senatus  as  authorities,  but  only  to  the 
Acta  Diurna. 

5.  Acta  Diurna,  a  gazette  published  daily  at 
Rome  by  the  authority  of  the  government  during 
the  kter  times  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  em- 
pire, corresponding  in  some  measure  to  our  news- 
papers. (Tac  Ann.  iii  3,  xiil  31,  xvl  22.)  In 
addition  to  the  title  Acta  Dinrna^  we  find  them 
referred  to  under  the  names  of  Diuma^  Acta  Pub' 
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close  onion  existing  among  the  confederate  towns 
was,  according  to  Polybius  (ii.  37),  strengthened 
by  their  adopting  common  weights,  measures,  and 
coins. 

Bat  the  perpetoal  discord  of  the  members  of  the 
league,  the  hostility  of  Sparta,  the  intrigues  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  folly  and  rashness  of  the  later 
strategi,  brought  about  not  only  the  destruction  and 
dissolution  of  the  confederacy,  but  of  the  freedom 
of  all  Greece,  which  with  the  &11  of  Corinth,  in 
&  c  146,  became  a  Roman  proyince  under  the 
name  of  Achaia.  (Comp.  Schom,  Ge$di  Grieoken- 
landt  von  der  Entdekung  des  AetoL  u,  AektMok. 
Bwidea,  especially  pp.  49,  &c.  60,  &c ;  A.  Matthiae, 
VermiachU  Sdurifim^  p.  239,  &c ;  Drumann,  Idem 
zur  Ge$ck,  des  Ver/idU  der  Grieek.  Staaten^  p.  447 ; 
Tittmann,  Cfrieek.  StaaUverfiue,  p.  673,  &c ;  K.  F. 
Hermann,  Grieek.  StauOeaUmik,  §  185.)     [L.  S.] 

ACHANE  CAx<^)t  a  Persian  and  Boeotian 
measure,  equiralent  to  45  Attic  medimnL  (Aris- 
tot.  op,  SckoL  ad  Aridopk.  Acharm,  108, 109 ;  Suid. 
«.  V.)  According  to  Hesychius  a  Boeotian  &x^ 
was  equal  to  one  Attic  medimnus.  [P.  S.] 

A'CIES.    [EXBBCITU&] 

ACI'NACES  (&iciMiici}s),  a  Persian  sword, 
whence  Horace  (Oarm,  i.  27.  5)  speaks  of  the 
Modus  aciiiaces.  It  was  a  short  and  straight  wea- 
pon, and  thus  differed  from  the  Roman  siea^  which 
was  curved.  (Pollux,  L  138  ;  Joseph.  AnL  Jud, 
XX.  7.  §  10.  [SiCA.]  It  was  worn  on  the  right 
side  of  the  body  (insignis  aeinaes  dextro^  VaL  Place 
Argom.  vi  701),  whereas  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
usually  had  their  swords  suspended  on  the  left  side. 

The  form  of  the  acinaces,  with  the  method  of 
using  it,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  Persepolitan 
figum.  In  all  the  baa-reliefs  found  at  PersepoliS) 
the  acinaces  is  invariably  straight,  and  is  com- 
monly suspended  over  the  right  thigh,  never  over 
-  the  left,  but  sometimes  in  front  of  the  body.  The 
fonn  of  the  acinaces  is  also  seen  in  the  statues  of 
the  god  Mithras,  one  of  which  is  figured  ia  the  cut 
on  the  title-page  of  this  work. 


A  golden  acinaces  was  frequently  worn  by  the 
Persian  nobility,  and  it  was  often  given  to  indi- 
viduals by  the  kings  of  Persia  as  a  mark  of  honour. 
(Herod.  viiL  120 ;  Xen.  Anab.  i  2.  §  27, 8.  §  29.) 

The  acinaces  was  also  used  by  the  Caspii. 
(Herod,  vii.  67.)  It  was  an  object  of  religious 
worship  among  the  Scythians  and  many  of  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe.  (Herod,  iv.  62  ;  Comp. 
Mehi,  ii  1 ;  Amm.  Marc  xxxi.  2.)         [J.  Y.] 


ACROTERIUM. 

ACrSCULUS.    [AaaA.] 

ACLIS.    [Hasta.] 

ACNA  or  ACNUA  (also  spelt  agms  and  a^pma) 
was,  according  to  Varro,  the  Italian  name,  and 
according  to  Columella,  the  common  Baetican  name 
of  the  actus  quadratus.  [Actus.]  An  old  writer, 
quoted  by  Salmasius,  says  ''agnua  babet  pedes 
xim.  cccc,^  i.e.  14,400  squan  feet  The  name  is 
almost  certainly  connected  with  the  Greek  Ajrotyo, 
though  the  measure  is  different  (Varro,  R,R» 
L  10.  §  2  ;  Colum.  R.  R.  y,  2.  §  5  ;  Schneider, 
ComasmL  ad  IL  oe. ;  Salmasius,  ad  Solm,  p. 
481.)  [P.  &] 

ACO'NTION  (i«<Jmor).    [Hasta.] 

ACRATISMA  (AicpaTW/ia).     [Cobna.] 

ACROA'MA  (iucpia^ia\  any  thing  heard,  and 
especially  any  thin^  heard  with  pleasure,  signified 
a  play  or  musical  piece ;  hence  a  concert  of  payers 
on  diffierent  musical  instruments,  and  also  an  inter- 
lude, called  embolia  by  Cicero  (pro  SescL  54),  which 
was  performed  during  the  exhibition  of  the  public 
games.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  actors  and 
musicians  who  were  employed  to  amuse  guests 
during  an  entertainment  (Cic  Verr,  iv.  22 ;  pro 
Arch.  9 ;  Suet  Ototov.  74 ;  Macrob.  5ti<.  iL  4)  ;  and 
it  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  amagiiottae, 
[Anaonostab.] 

ACROLITHI  (ijcp^Xieot),  statues,  of  which  the 
extremities  (fiioe,  feet,  and  hands,  or  toes  and 
fingers)  only  were  of  marble,  and  the  remaining 
part  of  the  body  of  wood  either  gilt,  or,  what  seems 
to  have  been  more  usual,  covered  with  drapery.  The 
word  occurs  only  m  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brundc, 
Anal  vol.  iil  p.  155,  No.  20  ;  Awtk,  PaL  xiu 
40),  and  in  Vitruvius  (iL  8.  §  1 1)  ;  but  statues  of 
the  kind  are  frequently  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
(ii.  4.  §  1,  VL  25.  §  4,  viL  21.  §§  4  or  10,  vii  23. 
§  5,  viil  25.  §  4  or  6,  viii.  31.  §  1  or  2,  and  §  3 
or  6,  ix.  4.  §  1.)  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
all  the  statues  of  this  kind  belonged  to  an  earlier 
period.  They  contmued  to  be  made  at  least  dowit 
to  the  time  of  Praxiteles.  (Comp.  Jacobs,  Com- 
ment in  Anik,  Graee,^  vol.  iii.  Pt  1.  p.  298  ;  and 
Winckelmann,  GesohichU  der  Kunsi^  B.  L  c  2. 
§13.)  [P.S.] 

ACRO'POLIS  (iucp6wo?as).  In  almost  all 
Greek  cities,  which  were  usually  built  upon  a  hill, 
rock,  or  some  natural  elevation,  there  was  a  kind  of 
tower,  a  castle,  or  a  citadel,  built  upon  the  highest 
part  of  the  rock  or  hill,  to  whicn  the  name  of 
acropolis  was  given.  Thus  we  read  of  an  acropolis 
at  Athens,  Corinth,  Aigos,  Messene,  and  many 
other  pUces.  The  Capitolium  at  Rome  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Acropolis  in  the  Greek 
cities ;  and  of  the  same  kind  were  the  tower  of 
Agathodes  at  Utica  (App.  Ptm.  14),  and  that  of 
Antonia  at  Jerusalem.  (Joseph.  B,  J,  v.  §  8, 
Act  Aposkl.  XXL  34)  At  Athens,  the  Acropolis 
served  as  the  treasury,  and  as  the  names  of  all 
public  debtors  were  registered  there,  the  expression 
of  **  registered  upon  the  Acropolis  ^  (iyytypofji^ 
fUvos  iy  *AKpow6\€t)  always  means  a  public  debtor 
(i¥  iucpow6\€i  yeypofifiiyoi,  Dem.  e»  T^socr.  p. 
1337.  24  ;  Bockh.  PubL  Eoon.  tf  Athens^  p.  388, 
2nd  edit). 

ACROSTO'LIUM  {hK^wrr6hMv).    [Navm.] 

ACROTE'RIUM  {hcfMrHipwy)  signifies  an  ex- 
tremity  of  any  thing.  It  is  generally  used  in  the 
plural. 

1.  In  Architecture  it  seems  to  have  been  used 
originally  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Latin ytu^i^nmi. 


ACTA, 
andr,  frr  tbe  slopipg  loof  flf  a  b«ilding«  and  BOR 
ptttiealadj  for  the  ocDMBeBtal  front  or  gable  of  tach 
agDo^tltM»agjnrfiiaiirf>  (Pint  Omi.  63,  com- 
pBRd  with  Oc  J'idiprK  ii.  43»a]id  SneL  Omi.  81.) 
n&e  and  meaiODg  of  aeraAirits  howerec,  »  Um 
the  nmmit  of  a  pediment  to 
namwrtal  figowai  Then 
were  three  acvoterie^  one  above  each  an^  of  the 
pedflneoL  Yitnmaa  eaj*  that  then  over  the  oater 
aa^  (aeraL  aayfiii  in)  ghodd  be  as  high  at  the 
apex  of  the  tymponamy  and  the  one  oiver  the  high- 
est angle  one-dghth  part  higher  (Yitniy.  iiL  S, 
or  m.  ^  §  13,  eidL  S^neider.)  Sone  writen  ia- 
dcde  the  atetaee  thyimrlvea  ae  wcH  ae  the  baaea 
vs4a  the  name  ;  hot  the  onlj  aathoritj  for  thia 
seai8tDbeanennr<tf  SahaaanuL  (/aAd.  Spatt. 
Petem,  Ay.  12.)  2L  The  eztremitiea  of  the  prov 
of  a  veaiei,  which  wen  naoallj  taken  from  a  eoo- 
qocredTeaed  aa  a  mark  of  yitUxj :  the  act  of  doing 
mw^  caOedimpmni^tdiw.  (Xen.  tfatf.  ii.  3. 1 8, 
Ti.2.§36;  Herod,  iii  59,  Tiii  121.)  3.  The  ez- 
tzemitieaflf  a  atatne,  wings,  feet,  haada,&c  (Dem. 
cTuuer.  pu  738  ;  Athen.  t.  p.  199,  c)  [P.  &] 

ACTA.  I.  Signifiwi  the  pnUie  acU  and  orden 
«f  a  Roman  maipatntei,  whi»  after  the  cTpiretion 
•f  loi  office  woe  anbmitted  to  the  aenate  for  ap- 
proral  or  icjectien.  (Snet  Com.  19,  23;  Cic 
PHL  L  7,  Ac.)  After  the  death  of  Joliua  Caeaar 
tile  tdnarvia  swore,  and  compelled  all  the  other 
m^vtntea  to  swear,  to  ebaerre  and  maintain  all 
bu  acta  (taocte  jivwra,  oompu  Tac  ^aa.  i.  72 ;  Soet 
rtk  67)  ;  and  hcnee  it  became  the  custom  on  the 
affifiioM  of  each  emperor  for  the  new  monareh  to 
ivcar  to  ebaerre  and  leapeet  all  the  acta  of  his 
predeoeaMfa  from  Julina  Caeaar  downwards,  with 
the  exception  of  thoae  who  had  been  bianded  with 
m&iBjaf^  death,  each  as  Nero  and  Dnmitian. 
£t«xt  vesr  all  the  magiatiatea  apon  entering  apm 
thdr  offiee  on  the  lat  S[  Jannaiy  swore  anKoval  of 
the  acts  of  the  reigning  empenr:  thia  oatA  waa  ori- 
giBsD J  taken  bj  one  nt^gistate  in  each  department 
an  bdaif  of  his  odleagoes,  bat  sabseqnenUy  it  was 
the  nsaal  practioe  for  each  magistnte  to  take  the 
oath  pcfsonally.  (Dm  Cass.  zlni.  18,  liii.  28 ; 
Tac  Aam.  zvi  22,  with  the  Exenmis  of  Lipsius  ; 
Dion  Casa  ItiiL  17,  be  25.) 

2.  Acta  F<wkn8L4  were  of  two  kinds :  first, 
those  xtdating  to  the  gorenunent,  as  leges,  ple- 
bndta,edicta,  the  names  of  all  the  magistrates,  &&, 
which  formed  port  of  the  ioAtdae  pMieom;  and 
•econdlT,  these  connected  with  the  coots  cdf  law. 
The  acta  of  the  latter  kind  contained  aa  aoeoont 
of  the  different  aoits,  with  the  aigmnents  of  the 
advocates  and  the  decisions  of  the  court.  In  the 
tinse  of  the  repnUic  the  names  of  those  who  were 
acquitted  and  condemned  were  entered  on  the 
leaxds  of  the  court  (m  tabmltu  aUoUdum  nom 
reUmia,  Cic  adFam,ynL  8.  §.  3),  and  it  appears 
from  the  qnotadono  of  Asconios  from  these  Acta, 
that  tbej  must  hare  contsined  abstracts  of  the 
speeches  of  the  adroeates  ss  early  ss  the  time  of 
Cioerau  (In  Soamnam,  p.  19,  m  MUuuim.  pp.  32, 
44,  47,  ed.  OreUL)  Under  the  empire  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  higher  courts  seem  to  haye  been  al- 
wajB  pRsecTed,aad  they  are  frequently  refened  to 
ia  the  D^esL  They  are  sometbncs  called  Getta  ; 
and  they  eaomeneed  with  the  namea  of  the  consols 
Ibr  the  year,  and  the  day  of  the  month.  (Amm. 
Mate,  xbL  3 ;  August  Acta  &  Fartmm.  Matuek, 
Ktfrxtet  L  16  ;  Cod.  Theod.  2L  tit  29.  a.  3.)  Spe- 
cimens of  these  Acta  are  given  by  Briasonius.   {De 


ACTA  7 

J-Wmmlig^  T.  f  1 13.)  They  were  takra  by  cU^s 
(a6  adi*  Jbri),  whose  titlfs  and  duties  occur  ia 
Lydns  id§  MagiMr,  ii.  20,  Ac)  and  the  Sciiiim 


3i  Acta  Militajua,  contained  an  amrant  of 
the  duties,  numben,  and  ezpenees  of  each  Icyion 
(Vcgct  ii.  19),  and  were  probably  presmrcd  ia 
the  military  trcaaory  founded  by  Aumutus  (SaH. 
A^^  49 ;  Tac  Amm,  i.  78 ;  Dion  Ciuc  It.  25.) 
The  ioldien,  who  drew  up  these  acta,  are  frv- 
qnentty  BBenlioned  in  inschptions  and  ancient  wri* 
ten  under  Tarious  titles,  as,  ltbrurim$  letftomts  ;  or- 
tmarimt  or  actortas  Uyitmia;  iaimlanmt  eiuirmui^ 

4.  Acta  Sinatus,  callrd  aim  CoMiiKXTAaii 
SaXATUs  (Tac  Amm,  jct.  74)  aiid  Actji  pATaiM 
(Amm,  T.  4),  contained  an  account  of  the  rarious 
matters  brought  before  the  actntr,  the  opiuioiu  of 
the  chief  apeakcra,  and  the  dccuioo  of  the  house. 
It  has  been  usuaJIy  inferred  ftvm  a  passaire  of 
Suetonius  {**  Inito  honore  primus  omnium  insutuit, 
nt  tarn  sonatas  qoam  populi  diurna  acta  conficrrm* 
tar  et  pnblicarentur,**  CVms.  20),  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  senate  were  not  published  till  the 
first  eonsolship  of  Julias  Caessr,  a.  c.  59  ;  but  thb 
was  not  strictly  the  case  ;  for  not  only  had  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate  been  written  down  and  pub- 
lished long  preriously,  but  the  debates  on  the 
Cstiiinarian  conspiracy  had  been  widely  circulated 
by  Cicero  {p.  6mlL  14,  15.)  All  that  boetoiiius 
means  to  say  is,  that  the  proceedinfn  of  the  senate, 
which  had  been  only  occasionally  published  before 
and  by  priTate  individuals,  were  for  the  first  time, 
by  the  command  of  Caeaar,  published  rrgulnriy 
every  day  (mmahuada  dimma)  under  the  authority 
of  government  as  part  of  the  daily  gasette.  Augiutus 
forbade  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
senate,  but  they  still  continued  to  be  preserved, 
and  one  of  the  most  distin^ished  senators,  who  re- 
ceived the  title  ah  aetis  wenatm*^  was  chosen  by  the 
emperor  to  compile  the  account  (Tsc.  Amm,  v.  4  ; 
Suart  Hadr,  3;  Orelli,  /ascr.  No.  2274,  31 SG.) 
The  penons  entrusted  with  this  othce  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  various  clerks  {actmariu  »irvi 
jmUid^  9cribaey  censuaU*)^  who  were  present  in  the 
•enate  to  take  notes  of  its  proceeding!,  and  who 
were  only  excluded  a-hen  the  lenate  passed  a 
mmatmteommltmm  taciium,  that  is,  when  they  de- 
libcfated  on  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance, 
respecting  whirh  oecresy  was  necessary  or  advim- 
ble.  (Capit  Gord.  12.)  It  was  doubtless  from 
notes  and  papers  of  these  clerks  that  the  Acta  were 
compiled  by  the  senator,  who  was  entrusted  with 
this  office.  The  Acta  were  depcaited  in  some  of 
the  record  offices  in  particular  departments  of  the 
public  libraries,  to  which  access  could  only  be  ol>- 
tained  by  the  express  permission  of  the  praefectus 
orbL  They  were  consulted  and  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  later  historians  (Vopisc  PrU*.  2  ; 
Lamprid.  iSener.  56 ;  CapitoL  OpiL  Macr.  6),  and 
many  extracts  from  them  were  published  in  the 
Acta  Diuina.  Tscitus  and  Suetonius  never  refer 
to  the  Acta  Senatus  as  authorities,  but  only  to  the 
Acta  Diurna. 

5.  Acta  Diurna,  a  gazette  published  daily  at 
Rome  by  the  authority  of  the  govenmicnt  during 
the  hiter  times  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  em- 
pire, corresponding  in  some  measure  to  our  news- 
papers. (Tac  Anm.  iil  3,  xiil  31,  xvi.  22.)  In 
addition  to  the  title  Ada  Uiuma^  we  find  them 
referred  to  under  the  names  of  Diurna ^  Acta  Pul>- 
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HeOj  Ada  Z/rbana^  Ada  Rentm  Urlanaruttit  Ada 
PopttUy  and  thej  are  firequentlj  called  aimply 
Ada,  The  Greek  writen  on  Roman  histonr  call 
them  rh  {nrofu^iuerai^  t&  Si}/i^o'ia  {nrofUfffMTOf 
rk  ^/Uffta  yf^dftftara  and  rk  moafik  iwofuHifuera. 
The  nature  of  their  contents  will  be  best  seen  from 
the  following  passage  of  Petronins  (c.  53)  where 
in  imitation  of  them  is  given  by  the  actuarins  of 
Trimalchio :  —  **  Actoarius  —  tamqnam  acta  urbis 
recitaTit :  yii.  KaL  Sextilis  in  praedio  Conumo,  quod 
est  Trimalchionis,  nati  sunt  pueri  xxx.,  pnellae 
XL. ;  snblata  in  hortenm  ex  area  tritid  milUa  mo- 
dimn  qoingenta;  boTes  domiti  qningenti  Eodem 
die  Mithridates  servns  in  cmcem  actos  est,  qnia 
Gail  nofltri  genio  maledixerat  Eodem  die  in  arcam 
relatum  est,  quod  ooUocari  non  potuit,  sestertium 
centies.  Eodem  die  inoendimn  foctom  est  in  hortis 
Pompeianis,  ortum  ex  aedibus  Nastae  villid.  Jam 
etiam  edicta  aedHium  redtabontor,  et  saltuarionun 
testamenta,  quibus  Trimalchio  com  dogio  exhae- 
redabatnr ;  jam  nomina  villioonmi  et  repndiata  a 
drcumitore  Uberta  in  balneatoris  contnbeinio  depre- 
hensa ;  atriensis  Baias  rd^gatns  ;  jam  reus  fiictus 
dispensator ;  et  judicium  inter  cubicularios  actum.** 
From  this  passage,  and  from  the  numerous*  passages 
in  andent  writers,  in  which  the  Acta  Diuma  are 
quoted  (references  to  which  are  given  in  the  works 
of  Le  Clerc  and  Liberkiihn  dted  below),  it  would  ap- 
pear that  they  usually  contained  the  fdlowingmat^ 
ters: — 1.  The  number  of  births  and  deaths  in  the 
dty,  an  account  of  the  money  paid  into  the  treasory 
from  the  provinces,  and  every  thing  relating  to  the 
supply  of  com.  These  particulars  would  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  tabulae  publicae^  By  an  andent 
regulation,  ascribed  to  Serrius  Tullius  (Dionys.  iv. 
15),  all  births  were  registered  in  the  temple  of 
Venus,  and  all  deaths  in  that  of  Libitina ;  and  we 
know  that  this  practice  was  continued  under  the 
empire,  only  that  at  a  later  time  the  temple  of 
Saturn  was  substituted  for  that  of  Venus  for  the 
registration  of  births.  (Jul.  Cap.  M.  AttreL  9.) 
2.  Extracts  from  the  Acta  Forensm,  containing  the 
edicts  of  magistrates,  the  testaments  of  distinguished 
men,  reports  of  trials,  with  the  names  of  those  who 
were  acquitted  and  condemned,  and  likewise  a  list 
of  the  magistrates  who  were  dected.  3.  Extracts 
from  the  acta  senatus,  especiaUy  all  the  decrees  and 
acclamationes  [Aoclamatio]  in  honour  of  the 
reigning  emperor.  4.  A  court  circular,  containing 
an  account  of  the  births,  deaths,  festivals,  and 
movements  of  the  imperial  fiunily.  6.  An  account 
of  such  public  affairs  and  foreign  wan  as  the 
government  thought  proper  to  publish.  6.  Curious 
and  interesting  occurrences,  such  as  prodigies  and 
mirades,  the  erection  of  new  edifices,  the  confla- 
gration of  buildings,  funerals,  sacrifices,  a  list  of 
the  various  games,  and  especially  amatory  tales  and 
adventures,  with  the  names  of  the  parties.  (Comp. 
Cic  €id  Faun,  il  15.)  The  fragments  of  some 
Acta  Diuma  have  been  published  by  Pighius  and 
Dodwell,  but  their  genuineness  is  too  doubtful  to 
allow  us  to  make  use  of  them  as  authorities. 

It  is  certain  that  these  acta  were  published 
under  the  authority  of  the  government,  but  it  is 
not  stated  under  whose  superintendence  they  were 
drawn  up.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  duty 
devolved  upon  the  magistrates,  who  had  the  care 
of  the  tabulae  publicae,  namdy,  the  censon  under 
the  republic  (Liv.  iv.  8,  xliiL  16),  and  sometimes 
the  quaestors,  sometimes  the  praefecti  aerarii  under 
the  empire.    (Tac,  Ann,  xiiL  28.)   By  a  regulation 


ACTIA. 

of  Alexander  Sevens,  seven  of  the  fourteen  curs* 
tores  urbis,  whom  he  appointed,  had  to  be  present 
when  the  acta  were  drawn  upi  (Lamprid.  Alex. 
Seo.  33.)  The  actual  task  of  compiling  them  was 
committed  to  subordinate  officers,  oilled  aoteom  or 
adarii^  who  were  assisted  by  various  derks,  and 
by  reporten  (notarU)^  who  took  down  in  short-hand 
the  proceedings  in  the  courts,  &c  After  the  acta 
had  been  drawn  up,  they  were  exposed  for  a  time 
in  some  public  place  in  the  city,  where  persons 
could  read  them  and  take  copies  of  them.  Many 
scribes,  whom  Cicero  speaks  of  under  the  name 
of  operariij  made  it  their  business  to  copy  them 
or  make  extracts  from  them  lor  the  use  of  the 
wealthy  in  Rome,  and  ospedally  in  the  provinces, 
where  they  were  eagerly  sought  after  and  exten> 
sively  read.  (Cic.  ad  Foam,  viil  1,  xiii.  8 ;  Tac, 
Atm,  xvL  22.)  After  the  acta  had  been  ex- 
posed in  public  for  a  certain  time,  they  were  de« 
pouted,  like  the  Acta  Senatus,.  in  some  of  the  re- 
cord officei^  or  the  public  libraries. 

The  style  of  the  acta,  as  appears  from  the  pas- 
sage in  Petronins,  was  very  simple  and  ooncise. 
They  contained  a  bare  enumeration  of  fiicts  without 
any  attemnt  at  ornament 

As  to  tne  time  at  which  these  acta  wen  first 
composed,  there  is  a  considerable  variety  of  opinion 
among  modem  writers.  It  is  maintained  that  the 
passage  of  Suetonius  (Cbss.  20),  quoted  above, 
does  not  imply  that  the  acta  were  first  published 
in  the  first  consulship  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  that 
the  meaning  of  it  is,  **  that  he  fint  ordained  that 
the  acta  diuma  of  the  senate  should  be  compiled 
and  published  just  as  (jtam  qmun)  those  of  the 
people  had  been.**  But  although  this  interpreta- 
tion is  probably  the  oonect  one,  still  there  is  no 
passage  in  the  ancient  writen  in  which  the  Acta 
Diuma  are  decisi vdy  mentioned,  previous  to  Caesar*8 
first  consulship;  for  the  diarium  referred  to  by 
Sempronius  AsdUo  (GeU.  v.  18),  which  is  fre- 
quently brought  forward  as  a  ^foof  of  this  early  pub- 
lication, is  the  journal  of  a  pnvate  person.  There  is 
likewise  no  evidence  to  support  an  opinion  adopted 
by  many  modem  writen  that  the  publication  of 
the  acta  first  commenced  in  b.  a  133  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  Annales  Maximi,  which  were  duoon- 
tinued  in  that  year  (Cic.  de  OraL  iL  12),  while 
on  the  contrary  the  great  difiPerence  of  their  con- 
tents renden  it  improbable  that  such  was  the  case. 
The  Acta  Diuma  contmued  in  use  to  the  downfiill 
of  the  westem  empire,  or  at  least  till  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  government  to  Constantinople,  but 
they  were  never  published  at  the  latter  city. 

(Lipsius,  Excumu  ad  Tac  Ann.  v.  4 ;  Emesti, 
Eaocnrtut  ad  SueL  J.  Goes.  20 ;  Schlosser,  U0ber 
<Ue  Qnellen  der  tpatem  laUin.  Oeaekicktwehniber^ 
besonden  uber  ZeUvngen^  dkc  in  iheArckiv/vr  Ge- 
adiidde^  pp.  80—106 ;  Pratse,  De  PtmtUnu^  quoi  in 
oonseribendis  rebua  inde  a  TiUrio  tuque  ad  mortem 
Neroms  pedis  audoret  vderee  teenii  mdeiM/ar, 
Halle,  1840  ;  Zell,  Ueber  die  Zeitunffen  der  aJUen^ 
Friburg,  1884  ;  but  the  two  best  works  on  the 
subject  are,  Le  Clerc,  Dee  Jownaua  ehe»  lee  Ro~ 
maine^  Paris,  1838,  and  Lieberkiihn,  De  Dinmis 
Romanomm  Adia^  Weimar,  1840.) 

A'CTIA  ("Aicria),  a  festival  of  Apdlo,  ode- 
brated  at  Nicopolis  in  Epeiras,  with  wrestling, 
musical  contests,  hone-racing,  and  sea-fights.  It 
was  established  by  Augustus,  in  commemoraticn 
of  his  victory  over  Antony  off  Actium,  and  was 
probably  the  revival  of  an  andent  festival ;  for 
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tbcic  vat  m  e^elinfted  tenple  of  ApeDoftt  AcUoB, 
vkidi  is  mentioBed  hj  Tlnueydides  (I  29)«  and 
Stnbo  (tu.  jk  325X  and  which  wm  enlarged  by 
The  itamea  iairitatod   by  Augnstat 
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m*i»ed  the  title  of  a 
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aioea  Agon,  and  were  abo  called  Olynmia.  (StraK 

Ldi  DioB  Chi.  1i  1.;  Soet  Awff,  18;  Bfickh, 

-.Na  1720, 1^845:  Kiaaae,  dfrnpim, 

by  Cdiaa 
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a.  51)  to  be  die  right  of 
(jmdieh}  what  is  a  nan^  dne. 

Whh  xopeet  to  its  aab^eet-natter,  the  actio  was 
divided  ioto  two  great  dirigiooa,  the  ta  p$r$pmam 
aelioi  and  the  ai  mm  actio,  The  oi  /igiwaa>  metio 
wai  against  a  penoa  who  waa  boond  to  the 
piamtzff  by  eontract  er  delict,  that  ia,  when  the 
daxBagainat  sndi  poaon  was  *dare»  fiHere,  piaet- 
taie  lyateie  ;*  the  oi  avbi  adio  applied  to  ihooe 
caoea  where  s  nan  dainked  a  eoiponU  thing  (cor- 
pomiiw  rw$)  aa  hia  property,  or  daimed  a  ri^ht,  aa 
kg  iiftljwe  the  nae  and  enjoyment  of  a  thmg,  or 
the  i^t  to  a  road  orer  a  pieee  of  graand  (octes). 
Theoinna  adio  waa  called  wWiiloriho  7  theca^er- 
MHM  metm  waa  called  in  the  later  law  eomdicHo, 
becanoe  onjginaDy  the  plaJntiir  gave  the  defendant 
Botiee  to  appear  oa  a  giren  day  £ar  the  pupoM  of 
riawayajade^  (Owaa,  ir.  &) 

The  old  actiona  of  the  Romaa  hw  wen  caDed 
fayw  incfiBf  ■,  or  /lytanag,  either  became  they  were 
erpffpwly  prorided  lor  by  lawi  (A^m),  or  beeaoie 
they  were  atrictly  adapted  to  the  worda  of  the  lawi, 
■ad  thcnfiBReonld  not  be  varied.  In  likenannar, 
the  old  writs  in  KngJand  mntainfd  the  matter  or 
daiBi  of  the  plaintiff  ejLumacd  arrwding  to  the 
h^nle.* 

The  fire  modes  of  procefdinj^  by  legal  action  as 
named  and  described  by   Oaius  (it.  12),  were. 
Per  jadieis  posf^i^at^onen^  Per  eon- 


I  of  action  gmdnally  fell  into  dis- 
nse,ineonseqaenee  of  the  errrsiriye  niw^  requited, 
and  the  fiuhre  consequent  on  the  slightest  emr 
in  the  pleadings ;  of  which  there  is  a  notable  ex- 
ample given  by  Chuns  himself  (iv.  11),  in  the  case 
of  a  ptaintiff  who  complained  of  his  rines  (vite») 
being  cat  down,  and  was  told  that  his  action  was 
bad,  inasmodi  as  he  ought  to  faave  ased  the  term 
trees  (orAorvi)  and  not  Tines ;  becaose  the  law  of  the 
Twdre  TaUcs,  whiehaare  bun  theactionfiir  damage 
to  his  Tines,  contained  only  the  genersl  expremton 
''trees*'  (arioref).  The  Lex  Aebntia  and  two 
L^ges  Jaime  abo^ahed  the  old  It/fUima^  aehioaet, 
except  in  the  case  of  daMuium  wg^f— i  [Damnum 
iKracrmf  ],  and  in  matten  wluch  fell  onder  the 
eognizanoe  of  the  CentmnTiii.     [CsifTVMVimL] 

In  the  old  Boman  oonsUtntioo,  the  knowledge 
of  the  law  was  closely  oomiected  with  the  insti- 
tutes and  ceremonial  of  religion,  and  was  aooord- 
ingly  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians  alone,  whose 
aid  thai  clients  were  obliged  to  ask  in  all  their 
legid  dispateSi  Apphu  Chwdios  Caecus,  periiaps 
one  of  the  eadiest  writcn  on  law,  drew  up  the 


**BceTe  qnidem  com  sit  fennatom  ad  simili- 
i  regnlae  jnris,  qaia  breriter  et  paucis  Terbis 
tern  prefiaentis  exponit  et  explaaat,  sicat 

regnk  jtmSfVemqaae  eat  breriter  enairat**  (Biactoo, 

£413w) 
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of  actiona,  wobably  fer  hit  own  use 
and  that  of  his  friends :  tlie  mannscript  «as  stolm 
or  copied  by  his  scribe  Cn.  FlaTios,  who  made  it 
paUic:  and  thas,  according  to  the  story,  th<»  )>lr« 
beiaas  became  acquainted  with  those  legal  frrnns 
which  hitherto  had  been  the  exclnsive  property  of 
the  patriciana.  {Ck.  Dt  OraL  1 4\^  pro  Mmtrma^ 
&11  ;  Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2. 1  7.) 

Upon  ue  old  legal  actions  being  abolished,  it 
became  the  pnctioe  to  presecnte  suits  according  to 
certain  prescribed  fenns  or  farmulae,  aa  they  were 
called,  which  will  be  explained  after  we  hair 
noticed  tarioos  dirisiona  of  actions,  as  thry  are  made 
by  the  Roman  wriierai 

The  dirision  of  artioaai  in  the  Roman  kw  is 
hat  complicated,  and  some  of  the  di^isione 
)  considered  nther  as  emanating  from  the 
of  the  rhetoricians  than  from  any  othrr 
Bnt  this  diTision,  though  coni|>licaied, 
may  be  somewhat  simplified,  or  at  least  mtderrd 
more  intelligible,  if  wo  consider  that  an  action  is  a 
claim  or  demand  made  by  one  prnnn  aaninst 
another,  and  that  in  order  io  be  a  ralid  Irsal  claim 
it  most  be  founded  on  a  legal  right.  The  main 
dirision  of  actions  mast  therribre  hsTO  a  referrnce 
or  analogy  to  the  main  division  of  rights ;  for  in 
erery  system  of  law  the  fonn  of  the  action  most 
be  the  expression  of  the  legal  rifffat.  Now  the 
genenl  dirision  of  rights  in  the  Roman  law  is  into 
rights  of  dominion  or  owncimhip,  which  are  riuhu 
against  the  whole  world,  and  into  riithts  arising 
from  eontnct,  and  quasi  contiact,  and  delict  The 
actio  ta  rem  implies  a  complainant,  who  chums  a 
certain  right  af^unst  erery  person  who  nay  dis- 
pnte  it,  and  the  object  and  end  of  the  action  are  to 
compel  aa  acknowledgment  of  the  riffht  by  the 
particular  penon  who  disputes  it  By  this  action 
the  plaintiff  maintains  his  property  in  or  to  a  thinv, 
or  his  rights  to  a  benefit  from  a  thins  (si*m/H/e«). 
Thos  the  aetio  in  rem  is  not  so  called  on  account 
of  the  subject-matter  of  the  action,  but  the  term  is  a 
technical  phrase  to  exprem  an  action  which  is  in  no 
way  founded  on  eontnct,  and  therefore  has  no  de- 
terminate indiTidnal  as  the  other  necessary  party 
to  the  action  ;  but  erery  individual  who  disputes 
the  right  becomes,  by  such  act  of  disputing,  a  party 
liable  to  such  action.  The  ocfiio  us  rem  does  not 
ascertain  the  complainanrs  rifrht,  and  frmn  the 
natnre  of  the  action  the  compUunant's  ri^ht  cannot 
be  ascertained  by  it,  for  it  is  a  right  against  all  the 
worid ;  bat  the  action  determines  that  the  defendant 
has  or  has  not  a  claim  which  is  valid  against  the 
plaintifF^B  daim.  The  oc^to  m  |>er»oiiam  implies  a 
determinate  person  or  persons  against  wham  tho 
action  lies,  the  right  of  the  plainlitT  being  founded 
on  the  acts  of  the  defendant  or  defendants :  it  is, 
therefore,  in  respect  of  something  which  has  been 
agreed  to  be  done,  or  in  respect  of  some  injury  for 
which  the  plaintiff  claims  compensation.  The  aetio 
OMsteof  Justinianli  legiskttion  (Inst  iT.  tit  6,  s.  20) 
was  so  called  from  its  being  supposed  to  partake  of 
the  natore  of  the  actio  in  rem  and  the  actw  m  per- 
sooooi.  Such  was  the  action  among  co-hein  as  to 
the  dirision  of  the  mheritance,  and  the  action  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  boundaries  which  were 
confused. 

Rights,  and  the  modes  of  enforcing  them,  may 
also  be  riewed  with  reference  to  the  sources  from 
which  they  flow.  Thus,  the  righu  of  Roman 
citisens  flowed  in  part  from  the  sovereign  power, 
in  part  from  those  to  whom  power  was  ddog&ted. 
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That  body  of  law  which  waa  founded  on,  aad  flowed 
from  the  edicts  of  the  praetors,  and  conile  aediles, 
was  called  ju8  ktmorariamy  as  opposed  to  the  jut 
dmle,  in  its  narrower  sense,  which  comprehended 
the  leffet^  pldMcUa^  teiuUus  connUta,  &c.  The  jus 
iouoranum  introduced  new  rights  and  modified 
existing  rights  ;  it  also  provided  remedies  suitable 
to  such  new  rights  and  modifications  of  old  rights, 
and  this  was  effected  bj  the  actions  which  the 
praetors  and  aediles  allowed.  On  this  jurisdiction 
of  the  praetom  and  aediles  is  founded  the  distinc- 
tion of  actions  into  cttfUet  and  AoMmrtos,  or,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  praehriae,  from  the 
greater  importance  of  the  praetor*s  jurisdiction. 

There  were  sereral  other  divisions  of  actions,  all 
of  which  bad  reference  to  the  forms  of  procedure. 

A  division  of  actions  was  sometimes  made  with 
reference  to  the  object  which  the  plaintiff  had  in 
view.  If  the  object  was  to  obtam  a  thing,  the 
action  was  called  peneaUoria.  If  the  object  was 
to  obtain  damages  (poeua)  for  an  injury,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  thing  stolen,  the  action  was  poenaiis  ;  for 
the  thing  its^  could  be  claimed  both  by  the  vm- 
diooHo  and  the  «mdkiio.  If  the  object  was  to 
obtain  both  the  thing  and  damages,  it  waa  probably 
sometimes  called  custio  mixta^  a  term  which  had 
however  another  signification  also,  as  already  ob- 
served. The  division  of  aetUmeB  into  directoB 
and  n^tZst  must  be  traced  historically  to  the  aoUomet 
fieUiiae  or  fictions  by  which  the  rights  of  action 
were  enkrged  and  extended.  The  origin  of  this 
division  was  in  the  pow^  assumed  by  tne  pFEietor 
to  nant  an  action  in  special  cases  where  no  action 
ootud  legally  be  brought,  and  in  which  an  action,  if 
brought,  would  have  been  mams  atiimitlis.  After 
the  decline  of  the  praetor^  power,  the  aetwiut 
uHles  were  still  extended  by  the  contrivances  of  the 
juris  pmdeiUes  and  the  rescripts  of  the  emperors. 
Whenever  an  actio  utilis  was  granted,  it  was 
framed  on  some  analogy  to  a  legally  recognised 
right  of  action.  Thus,  in  the  examples  given  by 
(Hins  (iv.  34),  he  who  obtained  the  bonontm  pos- 
ssssio  by  the  praetor^s  edict,  succeeded  to  the  de- 
ceased by  the  praetorian  and  not  the  civil  law :  he 
had,  therefore,  no  direct  action  (direeta  actio)  in 
respect  of  the  rights  of  the  deceased,  and  could  only 
bring  his  action  on  the  fiction  of  his  being  what  he 
was  not,  namely,  ierss. 

Actions  were  also  divided  into  ordinariae  and 
Mtraordinariae.  The  ordinariao  were  those  which 
were  prosecuted  in  the  usual  way,  first  before  the 
praetor,  w  jvrs,  and  then  before  the  judex,  in 
fudieio.  When  the  whole  matter  was  settled  be- 
fore or  by  the  praetor  in  a  summary  way,  the  name 
sactraordinaria  was  applicable  to  such  action. 
[Intbrdict.] 

The  term  eomdictiones  only  applies  to  personal  ac- 
tions ;  but  not  to  all  personal  actions.  It  does  notcom- 
prehend  actions  ar  ddido^  nor  bomae  Jidei  actiones. 
As  opposed  to  bomae  Jidei  actiones^  condietiones  were 
sometimes  called  aeHones  slrieti  juris.  In  the  ae- 
tiomes  slrieti  juris  it  appean  that  the  formula  of  the 
praetor  expressed  in  precise  and  strict  terms  the 
matter  submitted  to  the  judex,  whose  authority 
was  thus  confined  within  Ihnits.  In  the  aotiones 
bonae  jidei^  or  ev  Jide  bona  (Cic.  Top.  17),  more 
latitude  was  given,  either  by  the  formula  of  the 
praetor,  or  was  implied  in  the  kind  of  action,  such 
as  the  action  e»  emptoj  vemUto^  looato^  &&,  and  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case  were  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  judex.     The 
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at^itrariae  were  so  called  from  the  judex  in  such 
caae  being  called  an  arbiter,  probably,  as  Festtis 
says,  because  the  whole  matter  in  dispute  was 
submitted  to  his  judgment ;  and  he  could  decide 
according  to  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  case, 
without  being  fettered  by  the  praetor^  formula. 
It  should  be  observed  also,  that  the  judex  properly 
could  onl^  condemn  in  a  sum  of  money ;  but  the 
arbiter  might  declare  that  any  particular  act  should 
be  done  by  either  of  the  parties,  which  was  called 
his  arbHrium,  and  was  followed  by  the  oomdenmatio 
if  it  was  not  obeyed. 

The  division  of  actions  into  psrpetuae  and  fam- 
poralss  had  reference  to  the  time  within  which  an 
action  might  be  brought,  alter  the  right  of  action 
had  aocmed.  Originally  those  actions  which  were 
given  by  a  &r,  seuaius  consultumy  or  an  imperial 
constitution,  might  be  brought  without  any  limi- 
tation as  to  time ;  but  those  which  were  granted 
by  the  praetor^s  authority  were  generally  limited 
to  the  year  of  his  office.  A  time  of  limitation  was, 
however,  fixed  for  all  actions  by  the  late  imperial 
constitutions. 

The  division  of  acUons  into  aetioucs  m  jus  and 
in  /actum  is  properly  no  division  of  actions,  but 
has  merely  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  formula. 
In  the  formula  in /actum  etmoepta^  the  praetor 
might  direct  the  judex  barely  to  inquire  as  to  the 
fiict  which  was  the  only  matter  in  issue  ;  and  on 
finding  the  fiwt,  to  make  the  proper  ctmdmimatio  : 
as  in  the  case  of  a  fireedman  brmging  an  action 
against  his  patnmus.  (Gaius,  iv,  46.)  In  the 
formula  w  jus  the  fiict  was  not  in  issue,  but  the 
legal  consequences  of  the  fiict  were  submitted  to 
the  discretion  of  the  judex.  The  formula  va/adwrn 
commenced  with  the  technical  expression,  A'  psre^, 
&c,  **  If  it  should  appear,**  &c.;  the  formula  in  jus 
commenced,  Qimm^  A,  A^  Ac,  **  Whereas  A.  A.  did 
so  and  so.**    (Gains,  iv.  47.) 

The  actions  which  had  for  their  object  the 
punishment  of  crimes,  were  considered  public  ;  as 
opposed  to  those  actions  by  which  some  particular 
person  claimed  a  right  or  compensation,  and  which 
were  therefim  called  prreotoa.  The  former  were 
properly  called  judida  publioa;  and  the  latter,  as 
contrasted  with  them,  were  called  judida  privcUa, 

[JVDiaUM.] 

The  actions  called  iiocote.  arose  when  ti/ilius 
/amiUas  (a  son  in  the  power  of  his  fiither),  or  a 
slave,  committed  a  theft,  or  did  any  injury  to 
another.  In  either  case  the  fiither  or  owner  might 
give  up  the  wrong-doer  to  the  person  injured,  or 
else  he  must  pay  competent  damages.  These  ac- 
tions, it  appears,  take  their  name  either  from  the 
injury  committed,  or  because  the  wrong-doer  was 
liable  to  be  given  up  to  punishment  (noaas)  to  the 
person  injured.  Some  of  these  actions  were  of  legal 
origin,  as  that  of  theft,  which  was  given  by  the 
Twelve  Tables ;  that  of  ^lanMtim  Mt^wiae,  which  was 
given  by  the  Aquilia  Lex  ;  and  that  of  tnjuriairwn 
et  vi  honorum  ragotorum,  which  was  given  by  the 
edict,  and  therefore  was  of  praetorian  origin.  This 
instance  will  serve  to  show  that  the  Roman  division 
and  classification  of  actions  varied  according  as  the 
Roman  writers  contemplated  the  sources  of  rights 
of  action,  or  the  remedies  and  the  modes  of  ob- 
taining them. 

An  action  was  commenced  by  the  plaintiff  sum- 
moning the  defendant  to  appear  before  the  praetor 
or  other  magistrate  who  had  jurisdictio :  this  pro- 
cess was  odled  m  jus  fsooatio ;  and,  according  to 
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Ike  hwB  of  the  Tvaive  Tmhim,  wm  m  dfect  m 
dngxiog  of  tlie  defcndBBt  bdace  tht  pnetor  if  he 
refilled  to  go  q[Biet]jr.  Thk  rade  pnioeedii«  wma 
iBAdififid  in  later  time^  and  in  Buy  cn«  thtfe 
oEsld  be  no  n  jm»  woaatio  at  a]],  and  in  other 
eaaet  it  vat  minwij  to  obtain  the  pnetorli  per- 
aiaJaB  ander  paia  of  a  penaltj.  It  vat  alao 
eitaldiilied  that  a  Ban  oenld  not  be  diaggod  from 
kia  ova  heme ;  bat  if  a  nan  kept  hia  house  to 
SToid,  as  we  shonld  say,  bei^g  oerred  with  a  writ, 
be  laa  the  risk  of  a  kind  of  aeqoestiation  (octor 
k  hem  miUebatmr\  The  object  of  thcM  inks 
va>  to  noke  the  defendant  appear  befcce  the 
oampetait  jarisdictien  ;  the  device  of  cnterii^  an 
appeaBDoe  ibr  the  defendant  doea  not  seem  to 
kveaiggerieditselftothelionanibiwjcfB.  (Dig.  2. 
tit  4.)  If  the  defendant  vosald  not  go  qnietl  j, 
tie  phiDtifr  Gsfled  on  any  bjatandrr  to  witness 
ioaiedm)  that  be  had  been  dnl j  ■i«-»'»>H, 
bnehed  the  cor  of  the  witneaa*  and  dngged  the 
de&odaat  into  coort.  <Hor.  Smrmu  i  9.  75^78 ; 
Pkatu,  OrtaL  r.  2.)  The  pnxtiea  aijght  settle 
tbdr  dispote  OB  their  way  to  tJie  coait»  or  the  de- 
fe&daot  Bugbt  be  bailed  by  a  Tindez.  (Cic.  Top^ 
2:Gans,  iv.46;  GeUiiH,  xri.  10.)  The  Tiadez 
oust  not  be  eonfoonded  with  the  mdes.  This 
Betdenoit  of  dispotea  on  the  wny  was  called  Ansa** 
oeHo  m  sio,  sad  acrres  to  explain  a  passsge  in  Sl 
Matthew  (t.2o).* 

Whoi  bdioie  the  paetor,  the  parties  wen  ssid 
jtnogtn.  The  plsmtHf  then  played  fer  sa  sc- 
QoB,  md  if  the  pnetor  allowed  it  (dabeU  Qetiomm\ 
he  then  dedired  what  action  he  intended  to  bring 
sgainat  the  defendant,  which  was  called  «ferv 
flrfiVwga.  This  might  be  done  in  writing,  or 
ally,  or  by  the  pluitiff  takina  the  defendsat  to 
the  oOen,  and  snowing  him  which  aetioo  ho  in- 
tended to  rely  on.  (Dig.  2.  tit  13.)  As  the 
^rmsfec  eonpRhended,  off  were  sapposed  to  com- 
prehend, ererj  possible  fevm  of  action  that  coold 
be  rajincd  by  a  pbmlil^  it  waa  presomed  that  he 
coold  find  smong  all  the  fcraralae  soom  one  which 
was  adapted  to  his  case,  and  he  was  aooofdiagl j 
■opposed  to  be  without  ezcose  if  he  did  not  t^ 
pains  to  sdeet  the  proper  fbnnnla.  (Cic.  Pro  Rot, 
Gm.  &  8L)  If  he  took  the  wnoff  one,  or  if  he 
daiaied  more  than  hb  dne,  he  lost  us  caase  (osasa 
oadAat^  CidkOraL  i  36)  ;  bat  the  pmetor  somo- 
times  gave  him  leave  to  amend  his  chum  or  mleotw. 
(Gams,  IT.  63,  iuc)  I^  for  example,  the  contract 
between  the  parties  was  for  someUiing  m  goo^roy 
and  the  plaintiff  daimed  something  «a  ipacMi,  he 
lost  his  action :  thns  the  eontiact  might  be,  that 
tite  defendant  nndertook  to  sell  the  phuntiff  a 
quantity  of  dye-stoff  or  a  sUto;  if  the  plaintiff 
daimed  Tynan  puple,  or  a  particnlar  sUve,  his 
actkm  was  bad ;  therefore,  says  Qaioa,  aceordiog 
to  the  tenns  of  the  eontiact  so  onght  the  claim  of 
the  imteaiio  to  be.  As  the  fennalae  were  so  nnmcr- 
oos  and  comprehcnsiTe,  the  plaintiff  had  only  to 
•elect  the  fonnnla  which  be  sapposed  to  besniuble 
to  his  case,  and  it  wonld  reqnire  no  fiiither  Tana- 
tion  than  the  insertion  of  the  names  of  Uie  parties 
and  of  the  thing  rbumfd,  or  the  snbjoct-matter  of 
the  soit,  with  the  amoont  of  damages,  &&,  as  the 
case  might  be.  When  the  pnetor  had  granted  an 
actiony  the  plaintiff  nqnired  the  defendant  to  giTO 

*  It  is  not  easT  to  state  correctly  the  changes 
m  prooednre  which  took  phiee  after  the  abolition 
ofihe  Aj^dtsMitactMacs.  Compare  (Sains  iv.  25,  46. 
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sacarity  far  his  appcaiance  before  the  preetar  (la 

jars)  on  a  day  named,  coomionly  the  day  bat  one 
after  the  sLJat  eocnlio,  nnleas  the  nmtler  in  dispute 
The  defendant,  on  finding  a 
riore  {Woi.Serwu  Li.  11)« 
or  facert;  tbe  safety,  ms, 
the  plaintiff  when  satisfied 
with  the  saicty  was  said,  codaii  mua,  to  let  him 
go  on  his  sBivtica,  or  to  hare  sarrties  from  him. 
When  the  defendant  premised  to  appear  m  jars  on 
the  day  named,  withoot  giviag  any  surety,  this  was 
called  wirfiinarasi  pmnmu  In  some  cases  rem- 
jierakMoa  were  naincd,  who,  in  case  of  the  de- 
fendant making  defiuilt,  oondemnrd  him  m  the 
sam  of  money  nsmed  in  the  vudtmomiwm* 

If  the  defendant  appeared  oa  the  day  appointed, 
he  was  said  eo^iiaoetoai  mtUre  ;  if  be  did  not  a|> 
pear,  he  was  said  vadimomtmm  ifesrrwsM,  and  the 
praetor  gaTo  to  the  plaintiff  tbe  Aooonua  potmnio. 
(Hot;  .Sena,  i  9.  3(i— 41 ;  Cic  i^  /*.  i^muUto^ 
c  6.)  Both  parties,  on  the  day  appointed,  were 
sannanned  by  a  crier  (praseo),  when  tbe  plaintiff 
mads  his  claim  or  demand,  which  was  very  bnrfly 
4  J  pit  SSI d,  and  may  be  considered  as  oociespooduig 
to  oar  dedamtioo  at  law. 

The  defendant  might  either  deny  the  pUintiff^ 
daim,  or  he  might  rroly  to  it  by  a  plea,  aicwpTio. 
If  he  simply  daiied  toe  plamtiff's  claim,  the  cause 
was  at  issue,  and  a  judex  might  bo  demanded. 
The  fonns  of  the  oteqptio  also  were  conuined  in 
the  praetor^  edict,  or  upon  hearing  the  facts  the 
pnetor  a 'anted  the  plea  to  the  case.  The  §Mcrptio 
was  the  defendants  defence,  and  wa^  often  mrrriy 
an  equiuble  answer  or  plea  to  the  plaintitTs  UfnU 
demand.  The  plaintiff  might  claim  a  thing  upon 
hia  oontnct  with  tbe  defendant,  and  tbe  defmdisnt 
might  not  deny  the  eontiact,  but  might  pot  in  a 
plea  of  fiaad  {dolmt  sM/as ),  or  that  he  had  been 
ooostnined  to  come  to  such  sgreeroent.  The 
ase^pCkp  was  in  effect  something  which  negatiTed 
the  pbtintiff's  demand,  and  it  was  expressed  by  a 
ncgatif  0  clanse :  thus,  if  the  defendant  asserted  that 
the  plaintiff  frandulently  claimed  a  sum  of  money 
which  he  had  not  given  to  the  defendant,  the  e«- 
eepHo  would  ran  thus :  <SV  ui  ea  rs  mikU  dolo  mtalo 
Amii  Agerii  /aehm  tU  rnofm  jSol.  Though  the 
oatoepUo  proceeded  from  the  defendant,  it  wss  ex- 
pcmed  m  this  form,  in  oider  to  be  adapted  for 
insertion  in  the  formula,  and  to  render  the  cot^ 
dmrnmatio  subject  to  the  condition. 

Exceptions  were  peremptoriao  or  dilatoriat, 
Pcfemptory  exceptions  were  a  complete  and  per- 
petual answer  to  the  plaintiff's  demand,  such  as 
an  exoeptio  of  doUu  ma/os,  or  of  res  jmdicaia, 
DilaUay  exceptions  were,  as  the  name  imports, 
merely  calculated  to  delay  the  plaintiff's  demand  ; 
as,  for  instance,  by  showing  that  the  debt  or  duty 
claimed  was  not  yet  due.  Ooius  considers  the  ex- 
ceptio  UiU  dkndwao  and  rn  retulmae  (iT.  12*2)  as 
belonging  to  this  dass.  If  a  plaintiff  prosecuted 
his  action  after  a  dilatory  exception,  he  lost  alto- 
gether his  right  of  action.  There  might  be  dilatory 
exceptions  also  to  the  person  of  the  plaintiff,  of 
which  dass  is  the  exeeptio  eognitoriay  by  which  the 
defendant  objects  either  that  Uie  plaintiff  is  not 
intitled  to  sue  by  a  oogniiory  or  that  the  cf^itor 
whom  he  had  named  was  not  qualified  to  act  as  a 
cognitor.  If  the  exception  wss  sLowed,  the  plaintiff 
could  either  sue  himself  or  name  a  proper  cognitor, 
as  the  case  might  be.  If  a  defendant  neglected  to 
take  advantage  of  a  peremptory  egoeptiOf  the  praetor 
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-might  afterwards  give  him  permission  to  avail  him- 
self of  it ;  whether  he  could  do  the  same  in  the  case 
of  8  dilatory  was  a  doubtful  question.  (Gaius,  iv. 
125.) 

The  plaintiff  might  reply  to  the  defendants  as 
eeptiOf  for  the  defendant  by  putting  in  his  plea  be- 
came an  actor.  [Actor.]  The  defendants  plea 
might  be  good,  and  a  complete  answer  to  the  plain- 
tiflPs  demand,  and  yet  the  plaintiff  might  allege 
something  that  wodd  be  an  answer  to  the  plea. 
Thus,  in  the  example  giren  by  Oaius  (It.  126),  if 
an  aigentarius  claimed  the  price  of  a  thing  sold  by 
auction,  the  defendant  might  put  in  a  plea,  which, 
when  inserted  in  the  formula,  would  be  of  this 
shape:  —  Ut  ita  d«mum  emptor  dammetWj  «i «  rei 
quam  emeriti  iradUa  rit;  and  this  would  be  in  form 
a  good  plea.  3iit  if  the  conditions  of  sale  were  that 
the  article  should  not  be  handed  to  the  purchaser 
before  the  money  was  paid,  the  aigentarius  might 
put  in  a  repUcaHo  in  this  shape :  — Nisi  praedictum 
est  ne  alUar  emptori  m  traderdur  quam  ri  pntium 
empior  woherii.  If  the  defendant  answered  the 
repticaiio^  his  answer  was  called  dvpUoatio  ;  and  the 
parties  might  go  on  to  the  tripiioatio  and  quadnq^- 
eoHOj  and  even  further,  if  the  matters  in  question 
were  such  that  they  could  not  otherwise  be  brought 
to  an  issue. 

Thepraescr^oHo,  which  was  so  called  from  being 
written  at  the  head  or  beginning  of  the  fonnula, 
was  adapted  for  the  protection  of  the  plaintiff  in 
certain  cases.  (Gains,  iv.  130,  &c. ;  Cic  De  OraL 
].  37.)  For  instance,  if  the  defendant  was  bound 
to  make  to  the  plaintiff  a  certain  fixed  pa3rment 
yeariy  or  monthly,  the  plaintiff  had  a  good  cause 
of  action  for  all  the  sums  of  money  already  due ; 
but  in  order  to  avoid  malcing  his  demand  for  the 
future  payments  not  yet  due,  it  was  necessary  to 
use  a  praescription  of  the  following  form: — Ea 
ret  agatwr  eujue  rei  dtee/mt 

A  person  might  maintain  or  defend  an  action  by 
his  oogmtor  or  procurator^  or,  as  we  should  say,  by 
his  attorney.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  used  a 
certain  form  of  words  in  appointing  a  cognitor,  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  appointment  wa«  made  in 
the  presence  of  both  parties.  The  cognitor  needed 
not  to  be  present,  and  his  appointment  was  com- 
plete  when  by  his  acts  he  had  signified  his  assent. 
(Cic.  Pro  Q.  Boecio,  c.  2 ;  Hor.  Serm.  I  5.  35.) 
No  form  of  words  was  necessary  for  appointing  a 
procurator^  and  he  might  be  {q)pointed  without  the 
Imowledge  of  the  opposite  party. 

In  many  cases  both  phuntiff  and  defendant 
might  be  required  to  give  security  (eaOtdore)  ;  for 
instance^  in  the  case  of  an  actio  m  rem^  the  de- 
fendant who  was  in  possession  was  required  to 
give  secority,  in  order  that  if  he  lost  his  cause  and 
did  not  restore  the  thing,  nor  pay  its  estimated 
value,  the  plaintiff  might  have  an  action  against 
him  or  his  sureties.  When  the  actio  m  rem  was 
prosecuted  by  the  formula  petOoriOy  that  dipuloHo 
was  made  which  was  caXiedjudieatum  eoltL  As  to 
its  prosecution  by  the  sponsioj  see  Sponsio  and 
Cbntumviri.  If  the  phuntiff  sued  in  his  own 
name,  he  gave  no  security  ;  nor  was  any  security 
required,  {f  a  cogiatat  sued  for  him,  either  from 
the  cognitor  or  ue  plaintiff  bimsel^  for  the  cog- 
nitor was  personally  liable.  But  if  a  procurator 
acted  for  him,  he  was  obliged  to  give  security  that 
the  plaintiff  would  adopt  his  acts  ;  for  the  plaintiff 
was  not  prevented  firom  bringing  another  action 
when  a  procuiator  acted  for  him.    Tutors  and 
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curators  generally  gave  security  like  procurators. 
In  the  case  of  an  actio  in  pereonam^  the  same  rules 
applied  to  the  plaintiff  as  in  the  actio  in  rem.  If 
the  defendant  appeared  by  a  cognitor,  the  defendant 
had  to  give  security;  if  by  a  procurator,  the  pro- 
curator had  to  give  security. 

When  the  cause  was  brought  to  an  issue,  a 
judex  or  judices  might  be  demanded  of  the  praetor 
who  named  or  appointed  a  judex  and  delivered  to 
him  the  formula  which  contained  his  instructions. 
The  judices  were  said  dari  or  addid.  So  far  the 
proceedings  were  said  to  be  injure  ;  ihe  prosecu* 
tion  of  the  actio  before  the  judex  requires  a  separate 
discussion.    [Juoiauir.] 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  formula  taken 
feom  Gaius  (iv.  47) : — Judex  etto.  Si  paret  Aulum 
Agerium  apud  Numerium  Negidium  mentam 
aiyenteam  depoeuieae  eamque  dolo  malo  Numerii 
Negidii  Aulo  Agerio  redditam  non  eetf  quanti  ea 
res  erit  tantam  peaadamjudex  Numerium  Negidium 
Aulo  Agerio  eondemnato :  «i  non  parti,  abtolvito. 

The  nature  of  the  formula,  however,  will  be 
better  understood  fix>m  the  following  analysis  of  it 
by  Gaius :  — 'It  consisted  of  fimr  parts,  the  demon- 
ttratio,  intentio^  a4judieatio,  eondemnatio.  The 
demoHstratio  is  that  part  of  the  formula  which 
explains  what  the  subject-matter  of  the  action  is. 
For  instance,  if  the  subject-matter  be  a  sUve  sold, 
the  demonstratio  would  run  thus: — Quod  Aldus 
Agerius  Numerio  Negidio  hominem  vendidiL  The 
inteutio  contains  the  claim  or  demand  of  the 
phiintiff : — Si  paret  kominem  ex  Jure  Quiritium  A  uU 
Agerii  esse.  The  atiyudieatio  is  that  part  of  the 
formula  which  gives  the  judex  authority  to  adju- 
dicate the  thmg  which  is  the  subject  of  dispute  to 
one  or  other  of  the  litigant  parties.  If  the  action 
be  among  partners  for  dividing  that  which  belongs 
to  them  all,  the  adjudication  -would  run  thus :  — 
Quantum  adjudieari  oportet  judex  7tt»o  adjudieato. 
The  eondemnatio  is  that  part  of  the  formula  which 
gives  the  judex  authority  to  condemn  the  de- 
fendant in  a  sum  of  money,  or  to  acquit  him: 
for  example,  Judex  Numerium  Negidium  Aulo 
Agerio  eesterUum  milia  oondenma:  si  non  paretj 
absolve.  Sometimes  the  intentio  alone  was  requisite, 
as  in  the  formulae  called  pra^udieiales  (which  some 
modem  writers  make  a  dass  of  actions),  in  which 
the  matter  for  inquiry  was,  whether  a  certain  person 
was  a  freedman,  what  was  the  amount  of  ados,  and 
other  similar  questions,  when  a  fiict  solely  was  the 
thing  to  be  ascertained. 

Whenever  the  formula  contained  the  eondem- 
natio, it  was  finuned  with  the  view  to  pecuniary 
damages ;  and  accordingly,  even  when  the  plaintiff 
claimed  a  particular  thing,  the  judex  did  not 
adjudge  the  defendant  to  give  the  thing,  as  was 
the  ancient  practice  at  Rome,  but  condemned  him 
in  a  sum  ef  money  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the 
thing.  The  formula  might  either  name  a  fixed 
sum,  or  leave  the  estimation  of  the  value  of  the 
thing  to  the  judex,  who  in  all  cases,  however,  was 
bound  to  name  a  definite  sum  in  the  condemnation. 

The  formula  then  contained  the  pleadings,  or 
the  statements  and  counter-statements,  of  the 
phuntiff  and  the  defendant ;  for  the  inteniioj  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  plaintiffs  dechiration ;  and  if 
this  was  met  by  a  plea,  it  was  neccssaiy  that  this 
also  should  be  inserted  in  the  formula.  The 
formula  also  contained  the  directions  for  the  judex, 
and  gave  him  the  power  to  act.  The  EngliiSi  and 
Roman  procedure  are  severally  stated    in    Mr. 
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Spaeth  wtKk  on  the  jgywfcrffa  Jmnmiieiiom  cf  Urn 
C\mrt  «f  Chameery,  pp.  206—235.  The  RoOMa 
kzna  of  pncediue  vndenrent  TarkiaB  changes  in 
tiie  eomie  of  tooMs,  which  it  »  not  reej  tmsj  to 
describe ;  b«t  it  hu  been  rcBHiked  by  HoUw^ 
{Hamdhmek  de$  dn^pmnum,  pc  19)  that  the  lyttem 
of  procednre  maintainrd  itadf  in  all  efirtial  par- 
tkdan  nnaltered  ior  many  eentoriei,  and  vhat 
ve  kam  from  Cieefo  (b.  c  70)  it  almost  the  Muae 
10  vhat  we  learn  from  Gains  (▲.  n.  160).  Jlodem 
m-riten,  howercc,  differ  on  Tarions  points ;  and  the 
subject  reqnirea  a  eomplete  eTimination  from  one 
vbo  is  fnUj  afqnaintfd  with  the  Ronaan  law,  and 
practical]  J  Tcfsed  in  the  naton  of  legal  prooeediqgs 
generally. 

The  fikUowing  are  the  principal  aedons  which 
we  read  of  in  the  Roman  writen^  and  which  are 
l^efly  described  nndcr  their  sercial  heads:  — 
Actio — Aqpme  plnriae  aieendae  ;  Boooram  vi 
laptonnn ;  Certi  et  Ineerti ;  Commodati;  Com- 
mimi  diridnxido ;  Ccnfessoria ;  Damni  injuria  dati ; 
I>eiecti  Tel  cffiisi ;  Dqwnsi;  Depositi;  De  dolo 
nalo;  £mti  et  TOidJti;  Exercitoria;  Ad  £zhi- 
bcndnra  ;  FanuQiae  erdicandae ;  Fidodaria ;  Fi- 
Eram  regnndoran ;  Fnrti ;  HTpothecaria ;  Inioria- 
rom  ;  Institoria  ;  Jadicsti ;  Quod  jussa ;  Legis 
Aqoiliae  ;  Locati  et  condocti ;  Mandati  ;  Matai ; 
Negati-fa  ;  Negotiorom  gestoram  ;  Nondis  ;  De 
poapexie  ;  De  pecalio ;  Pignoratids,  or  Pignora- 
titia  ;  Pnbliriana ;  Quanti  minoris  ;  Ratiooibus 
distrahcndis  ;  De  reeepto ;  Redhibitoria ;  Rei 
uxoriae,  or  Dotis ;  Restitatoria  and  Resdssoria ; 
Rotiliana  ;  Senriana  ;  Pro  iodo ;  Tribntoria ; 
Tutehie.  [O.  L.] 

ACTOR  signified  generally  a  plaintiC  In  a 
dTil  or  priTBte  action,  the  plaintiff  was  often  called 
petUor;  in  a  public  action  (eamaa  pmUica),  he  was 
called  aeem$aior.  (Ci&  ad  AiL  I  16.)  The  de- 
fendant was  called  fans,  both  in  prirate  and  pablic 
causes:  this  term,  howerer,  aocording  to  Cicero 
{£k  OraL  h.  43),  might  signify  either  puty,  as  in- 
deed we  might  crnicfade  firam  the  word  itsell  In 
a  private  action,  the  defendant  was  ofiten  called 
advenarnuj  bat  either  party  might  be  called  ad- 
renarim  with  reipect  to  the  other.  Originally,  no 
person  who  was  not  tui  jmrU  could  maintain  an 
action ;  a  fiuu  /immHiai,  therefore,  and  a  slare, 
could  not  maintain  an  action ;  but  in  course  of 
time  certain  actions  were  allowed  to  a  ^fiUmfumiUat 
in  the  abaenoe  of  his  parent  or  his  procmator,  and 
also  in  case  the  parent  was  incompetent  to  act 
from  madnfas  or  oUier  like  caase.  (EHg.  47.  tit  10. 
s.  17.)  Wards  {jn^tdU)  brm^ht  their  actions  by 
their  tutor  (tmlor)  ;  and  in  case  they  wished  to 
bring  an  action  against  their  tutor,  the  pnetor 
named  a  tutor  for  the  purpose.  (Gains,  L  184.) 
■Penffrmi,  or  sliens,  originally  bromght  their  action 
through  their  patronus ;  but  afteiwatds  in  their 
own  name,  by  a  fiction  of  law,  that  ther  were 
Roman  dtixeniL  A  Roman  dtisen  might  also 
generally  Iffing  his  action  by  means  of  a  eognitor 
or  procurator.  [Acria]  A  — I'owiiiriii  or  cor- 
porate body,  sued  and  was  sued  by  their  odor  or 
nfmdiemt,     (Dig.  3.  tit  4.) 

Actor  has  also  the  sense  of  an  agent  or  manager 
of  anotherii  business  generally.  The  odor  pmblieia 
was  an  officer  who  had  the  superintendence  or  care 
of  shiTcs  belonging  to  the  state.  Liprins  says  that 
the  adorpMiatt  was  a  slave  or  fireedman.  AsIsto 
could  acquire  property  for  others,  though  not  fer 
himsel£    In  the  case  mentioned  by  Pliny  (^  m 
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18X  the  adbr  ptdiiemt  was  the  rgpresentatire  of 
the  community  (rwipmUiea)  of  Cooinm.  (Tacit 
Jaa.  ii.30,  iii.  67;  Lips^  iuMarku^  Toeit^ an.  ii 
M.)  iQ.Li 

ACTUA'RIAE  NAVESl     [Navih.) 

ACTUA'RII,  or  ACTA'RJl.  dcrks  who  com- 
piled the  Acta  Publics.  [Acta,  p.«,  b.]  The 
name  is  also  sometimes  given  to  the  A'u/anV,  or 
short-hand  writers,  who  took  down  the  tpceches 
in  the  senate  and  the  courU  (Suet  JmL  65  ;  Sen. 
Ep.  33)  ;  respecting  whom  and  the  use  of  shurt- 
hand  among  the  Romans,  see  NoTAao. 

Z  Jlilitary  officen  whose  doty  it  was  to  krrp 
the  accounts  of  the  anny,  to  see  that  the  cod- 
trsctors  supplied  the  soldien  with  proniions  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  Ax,  (Amm.  Moic  zx.  5  ; 
Cod.  12.  Ut.  37.  s.  5.  16  ;  12.  tit  49.) 

3.  The  title  of  certain  physicians  at  the  court 
of  Constantinople.  [MiDicua] 

ACTUS,  a  Roman  measure  of  land,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  whule  system  of  land 
measurement  In  that  sjstcm  the  name  adm*  (frum 
ago),  which  originally  meant  a  way  between  fiilUs 
for  beasts  of  burthen  to  pass  (or,  as  some  ear, 
the  length  of  a  furrow),  was  given  to  such  a  way 
when  of  a  definite  width  and  length,  and  also  to 
a  square  piece  of  hmd  of  the  same  length.  The 
former  was  called  aeiiu  wumimtu  or  nmpier^  and 
was  120  feet  (Roman)  long  by  4  feet  wide.  (Varro, 
L.  L.  ir.  4,  or  t.  34,  Miiller ;  Colum.  t.  1.  $  5, 
ed.  Schneider ;  Festus,  s. «.  iter  inter  ricino§  I V, 
pedum  Udum),  The  actus  quaJratms^  which  was 
the  square  unit  in  the  system  of  Roman  land- 
measurement,  wss  of  the  same  length  as  the  acime 
■taatssiis,  and  of  a  width  equal  to  its  length :  it 
was  thus  120  feet  square,  and  sontained  14,400 
square  feet  It  was  the  half  of  a  juger.  (Colum. 
Lc;  Varro,  t  e., and  /{.  A.  1 1 0.  ^  2,  ed.  Schneider). 
The  following  are  the  etymological  explanations  of 
the  word :  Actui  vooabatmr,  in  quo  boiea  <Myeremtnr 
cum  aratroy  %mo  iaipetujmdo  (Plin.  zviii.  3)  ;  l/i 
a4ferquoagipoterai,tiequaagiaetua.  (Varro,  Z.  L. 
L  e.)  The  aetue  fujnishes  an  example  of  the  use  of 
the  number  twdve  among  the  Romans,  its  length 
being  twelre  times  the  standard  dbcbmpboa. 
Columella  (ile.  §  6)  says  that  the  Oauls  called  the 
adu»  quadratuty  ar^Mumit ;  but  this  could  only  be 
an  approximate  identification,  for  the  eutus  qmo" 
dratus  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  great  French 
arpeui  and  much  larger  than  the  small  arpemL 
(Compare  Acna  ;  Niebuhi^  Hid,  {/Home,  vol  ii. 
Appendix  I.)  [P.  S.] 

ACTUS.    [SwivrrtrrML] 
ACUS  OeX^yif,  /SeAorfs,  ^a^r),aneedle,a  pin. 
The  annexed  figiirct  of  needles  and  pins,  chiefly 
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taken  from  onginali  in  bronze,  vary  in  length  from 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  about  eight  inches. 

Pina  were  made  not  only  of  metal,  but  also  of 
wood,  bone,  and  ivory.  They  were  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  with  us,  and  also  in  dressing  the 
hair.  (Mart  xiv.  24.)  The  mode  of  plattms  the 
hair,  and  then  fiutening  it  with  a  pin  or  needle,  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  figure  of  a  female  head, 
taken  from  a  marble  group  which  was  found  at 
Apt,  in  the  south  of  France.  (MontfiEuicon,  AnL 
Bxp,  SttpfL  iii.  3.)     This  fiishion  has  been  con- 


tinued to  our  own  tunes  by  the  females  of  Italy, 
and  of  some  parts  of  Germany,  as  for  instance,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Coblenx. 

ADDICTI.     [NkxlJ 

ADDFCTIO.     [Actio.] 

ADDIX  (HaSil,  &88i|if),  a  Greek  measure  of 
capacity,  equal  to  four  xo^^<'>  (Hesych.  «.  o. ; 
SchoL  ad  Ham,  Od.  19.)  [P.  S.] 

'  ADEIA  (i(3cia),  freedom  from  fear,  or  security, 
in  any  public  action.  When  any  one  in  Athens, 
who  had  not  the  full  priyileffes  of  an  Athenian 
citizen,  such  as  a  foreigner,  a  siaye,  ftc,  wished  to 
accuse  a  person  of  any  oflflnice  against  the  people, 
he  was  obliged  to  obtain  first  permission  to  do  so, 
which  permission  was  called  adeia,  (Pint  PericL 
81.)  An  Athenian  citizen  who  had  incurred 
aHmktf  was  also  obliged  to  obtain  euUia  before  he 
could  take  part  in  public  afiSurs  (Pint  Phae.  26)  ; 
and  it  was  not  Uwfnl  for  any  one  to  propose  to  the 
people,  that  an  oHnuu  should  be  restored  to  his 
rights  as  a  citizen,  or  that  a  public  debtor  should 
be  released  firom  his  debt,  till  adeia  had  been 
granted  for  this  purpose  by  a  decree  passed  in  an 
assembly  of  6000  citizens  TOting  secreUy  by  baDot 
(Dem.  c  Thnocr,  p.  715 ;  Andoc  d«  Mytt.  p.  36 ; 
Bdckh,  PMie  Economy  of  Athens^  p.  392,  2d  ed.) 

ADE'MPTIO.     [LiGATUM.] 

ADGNA'TI.     [CooNATL] 

ADGNA'TIO.     [HiRBS ;  TMTAiriNTUii.] 

ADI'TIO  HEREDITATIS.     [Hkres.] 

ADJUDICA'TIO.     [Actio.] 

ADLECTI  or  ALLECTI.  1.  Those  who  were 
chosen  to  fill  up  a  vacancy  in  any  office  or  colle- 
gium, and  especially  those  who  were  chosen  to  fill 
up  the  proper  number  of  the  senate.  As  these 
would  he  generally  equites,  Festus  («.  v.)  defines 
the  adlecti  to  be  equites  added  to  the  senate:  and 
he  iq>pearB  in  this  passage  to  make  a  difference  be- 
tween the  adleeU  and  eoiueriptL  But  they  were 
probably  the  same  ;  for  in  another  passage  («.  v. 
eoH9eHpti)f  he  gives  the  same  definiticHi  of  the  ans- 
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9cnpii  as  he  had  done  of  the  adledij  and  Livy  (u. 
1)  says  oonscripioa  m  nomim  semUum  (iqnpellabaiU 
Udo8, 

2.  Those  persons  under  the  empire  who  were 
admitted  to  tne  privileges  and  honours  of  the  prae- 
torship,  quaestorship,  aedileship,  and  other  public 
offices,  without  having  any  duties  to  perform. 
(Capitolin.  Pertm.  6.)  In  inscriptions  we  con- 
Btantly  find,  adleettu  uder  tr&wioBj  inter  quaestont^ 
inter  praetons,  &c. 

ADLECTOR,  a  collector  of  taxes  in  the  pro- 
vinces in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperon.  (Cod. 
Theod.  12.  tit  6.  s.  12.) 

ADMISSIONA'LES  were  chamberlains  at  the 
imperial  court,  who  introduced  persons  to  the 
presence  of  the  emperor.  (Lamprid.  Sever,  4  ; 
q^jMmm  admianonis^  Suet  Veap.  14.)  They  were 
divided  into  four  classes  ;  the  chief  officer  of  each 
class  was  called  praanmui  admissionnm  (Amm. 
Marc  xxii.  7)  ;  and  the  proacimi  were  under  the 
ma^ider  admiaeionum,  (Amm.  Marc  xr.  5 ;  Vop. 
Aurd,  12.)  The  admissionales  were  usually 
fineedmen.  (Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit  2.  s.  12 ;  tit  9. 
s.  2  ;  tit  35.  s.  a) 

Friends  appear  to  have  been  called  amiei  admit- 
aioma  primae,  aeemdae^  or  iertiae.  According  to 
soma  writers,  they  were  so  called  in  consequence 
of  the  order  in  which  they  were  admitted  ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  because  the  atrinKm  was  divided  into 
difierent  parts,  separated  from  one  another  by 
hangings,  into  which  persons  were  admitted  ac- 
cording to  the  different  degrees  of  fiivour  in  which 
they  were  held.  (Sen.  dt  Benef.  vi  33,  34,  aem. 
LIO.) 

ADOLESCENS.    [Infans.] 

ADO'NIA  (;tM¥ta\  a  festival  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis  in  most  of  the 
Grecian  cities,  as  well  as  in  numerous  places  in 
Uie  East  It  ksted  two  days,  and  was  celebrated 
by  women  exclusively.  On  the  first  day  they 
brought  into  the  streets  statues  of  Adonis,  which 
were  laid  out  as  corpses ;  and  they  observed  all 
the  rites  customary  at  funerals,  beating  themselves 
and  uttering  lamentations.  The  second  day  was 
spent  in  merriment  and  feasting  ;  because  Adonis 
was  allowed  to  return  to  life,  and  spend  half  of 
the  year  with  Aphrodite.  (Aristoph.  Par,  412, 
SchoL  ad  loe. ;  Pint  Alcib,  18,  Me.  13.)  For 
fuller  particulars  respecting  the  worship  and  festi- 
vals of  Adonis,  see  Did.  ^Biogr.  $.  v.  Adonis. 

ADO'PTIO,  adoption.  1.  Grbbk,  was  called 
by  the  Athenians  cunrofiyfrM,  or  sometimes  simply 
volriffts  or  ^4<ru,  The  Greek  writerB  use  ^Arts 
also  as  equivalent  to  the  Roman  adcptio^  and  deroi 
as  equivident  to  adoptivL  (Avp,B.  (7.  iii  13,  14.) 
The  adoptive  &ther  was  said  iroicioiku,  tUnrottl- 
ir$ai^  or  sometimes  iroiuy :  and  the  fiither  or  mother 
(for  a  mother  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
could  consent  to  her  son  being  adopted)  was  said 
iKwouTtf :  the  son  was  said  iicwoiturBat,  with  re- 
ference to  the  fiunily  which  he  left ;  and  clowoic?- 
<r0cu,  with  reference  to  the  fiunily  into  which  he  was 
received.  The  son,  when  adopted,  was  called 
woifrr6si  cunrotifr^f,  at^rr6t:  in  opposition  to  the 
legitimate  son  bom  of  the  body  of  the  fiither,  who 
was  called  yrfiotot. 

A  man  might  adopt  a  son  either  in  his  lifetime 
or  by  his  testament,  provided  he  had  no  male  off> 
spring  and  was  of  sound  mind.  He  might  also,  by 
testament,  name  a  person  to  take  his  property,  in 
case  his  son  or  sons  should  die  mider  age.    (Dem. 
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Kgrk  Src^ibov  ▼<•!.  IS.)  If  he  ha 
^fODgt  he  eould  not  dnpoae  of  hi*  propeitj. 
This  rdie  of  lav  w  doedy  cooaected  wiui  the 
rale  Mto  adoption ;  for  if  he  eo«ild  hare  adopted 
a  mm.  vhen  he  had  male  children,  nch  ooa  weald 
kiie  ihBied  his  laMpctij  with  the  icei  of  hi*  aale 
childRn,  and  to  thai  extent  the  frther  weaM  have 
exeidied  apowcr  of  diafioaitiiai  which  the  law  de- 
nied luiB. 

OdIj  Atheniaa  citxaai  coeld  he  adopted  ;  hot 
kaaieM  conld  he  adopted  (hr  testamentat  least)  wt 
veil  as  imlre  (Iiaffii^  IIcpI  rw  'Aywim  KX'kp^.) 
The  adopted  child  waa  tanifietKd  from  hit  o«« 
hsmlj  and  daana  into  thcM  of  the  adopdva 
Oilier ;  he  mhefited  his  |auuettj  and  wiaiiitained 
the  Boa  of  his  adoptrfe  mhec  It  was  not 
Jteceamxj  far  him  to  take  his  new  fiuherli  name, 
bat  he  was  legisteged  as  his  ton.  The  adopted 
wm  Blight  letam  to  his  fimacr  fiunilj,  in  case  he 
Ith  a  child  to  nmnaent  the  finsil j  of  his  adoptive 
fidier:  mJesa  be  ao  jvtmned,  he  lost  all  right 
vhich  he  might  haTe  had  on  hit  &thcr^  side  if  he 
had  not  hecai  adopted  ;  hot  he  retained  aQ  righU 
vhich  he  m%ht  hare  on  his  motherli  side,  fcr 
theaetflfadi^tion  had  noeffectsofrraaosncenwd 
the  mother  of  the  adopted  penon ;  she  still  esn- 
tmaed  his  mother  after  the  act  of  adoption. 

The  next  of  kin  of  an  Athenian  dtiaen  were 
intitled  to  hia  piupesij  if  he  made  no  disposition 
flf  it  faj  win,  or  made  no  iralid  adoption  daring  his 
lifetiaie ;  they  were,  therefcre,  interested  in  pre- 
Tesxing  frandnlent  adoptions.  The  whole  eom- 
BDsity  were  also  mtercated  m  prsrenting  the  m- 
trodaetioB  into  their  body  of  a  penon  who  was  not 
an  Athenian  dtiaca.  To  protect  the  rights  of  the 
next  of  kin  i^ainst  nnjvst  claims  by  persons  who 
alleged  thmisilns  to  be  adopted  sons,  it  was  re- 
qoired  that  the  fether  shoold  enter  his  son,  whether 
bocn  of  hia  body  or  adopted,  in  the  register  of  his 
phratiia  {ippm-pimbm  ypaiiiugr^io^)  at  a  certain 
time,  the  Thaxgelia  (Isaens,  TUfH  rov  *A«a\AoMp. 
KA%oo,3,  5),  with  the  priTity  of  his  kinsmen  and 
phrttoies  (rerrifrai,  fpdropcf).  Snbsequently 
to  this,  it  waa  neeesmnr  to  enter  him  in  the 
register  of  the  adoptrre  fiuherli  demns  (A.i||uyx<«^ 
Tpi^Viarcior),  withoot  which  registration  it  w^ 
{Mean  that  he  did  not  posoem  tl^  foil  rights  of 
dtisenship  as  a  member  of  his  new  demos. 

If  the  adoption  was  by  testament,  registration 
was  also  required,  which  we  may  presome  that  the 
penon  himadf  m^t  procore  to  be  done,  if  he  was 
of  age,  or,  if  not,  his  gnaidian  or  next  friend.  If 
a  di^to  ansa  as  to  the  property  of  the  deceased 
(jcA^pov  SraSume'la)  between  the  son  adopted  by 
testament  and  the  next  of  kin,  then  could  properly 
be  no  registratirm  of  the  adopted  son  until  the  tes* 
tament  was  established.  If  a  man  died  childless 
and  intestate,  his  next  of  kin,  aceording  to  the 
Athenian  rules  of  succession  (Dem.  IlfMr  Ae^x* 
c6),  took  his  fraperty  by  the  right  of  blood 
{irfxtoTM  Kara  y4wos).  Though  registration 
mi^  in  this  case  oJso  be  required,  there  was  no 
ad^tion  jxoperiy  so  called,  as  some  modem  writen 
smose ;  lor  the  next  of  kin  necessarily  belonged 
to  uie  £nnily  of  the  intestate. 

The  rules  as  to  adoption  among  the  Athenians 
are  not  qnito  ficee  from  difficulty,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  uToid  all  error  in  stating  them.  The  general 
doctrines  may  be  mainly  de£iced  from  the  orations 
of  Isaea%  and  those  of-  Demoathenes  against 
Macartatus  and  Leocharei. 
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2L  Romaic.  The  Ronan  tena  was  mJapHo  or 
odcptatio,  (Oell.  t.  19.)  Tbe  Roman  rrUtion  of 
parent  and  child  arose  either  from  a  lawful  mar- 
riage or  irom  adoption.  Advptio  was  the  general 
name  which  comprchendsd  the  two  species,  adofdio 
and  mdro^atio  ;  and  as  the  adopted  person  passed 
frma  his  own  frmilia  into  that  of  tbe  pcTMU  adopt- 
ing* odoplio  cansed  a  cv/h/u  dimmutio^  and  tbe 
lowest  of  the  three  kinds.  Adoption,  in  its  opecihe 
sense,  was  the  cemnony  by  which  a  penon  who 
was  in  the  power  of  bis  parent  (  m  poUtHile  parm^ 
tmm\  whether  child  or  grandchild,  male  or  frotaJe, 
was  tiaasfcrrpd  to  tbe  power  of  the  person  adopting 
him.  It  was  effected  tmder  the  authority  of  a 
magistrato  {jmagulratm9\  the  praetor,  for  in*tance, 
at  Rome,  or  a  goremor  iprancM)  in  th^  proTinceo. 
The  person  to  be  adopted  was  manctpated  [Man- 
aPATio]  by  his  natural  fiither  before  the  com- 
petent authority,  and  surrendered  to  the  sdofitiTO 
father  by  the  legal  form  called  m/mtv  cmmo.  (GvU. 
y.  19  ;  Suet  Amg,  64.) 

When  a  person  was  not  in  the  power  of  his 
parent  {mi  Jtri4\  the  cemnony  of  adoiition  was 
called  adropoHo,  Originally,  it  could  only  b« 
effected  at  Rome,  and  only  by  a  Tote  of  the 
populus  (  populi  ameioriiatti)  in  the  com  ilia  curista 
{leg^  earioto) ;  the  reason  of  this  being  that  the 
caput  or  stotos  of  a  Roman  citiieu  could  not, 
aeoording  to  the  kws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  be 
afieeted  except  by  a  rote  of  the  populus  in  the 
comitia  curiata.  Clodius,  tbe  enemy  of  Cicero^ 
waa  adrogated  mto  a  plebeian  fiuuily  by  a  lex 
curiata,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  to  be  elected  a 
tribunns  plebis.  (Cic  ad  AtL  tL  7,  p.  Dom.) 
Females  could  not  be  adopted  by  the  admgatio. 
Under  the  emperon  it  became  the  practice  to  ctl'rct 
the  adrogatio  by  an  imperial  rescript  {pnmnpi$ 
OMetoriiataj  ea  r$$errpio  primdyU)  ;  but  this  practice 
had  not  become  established  in  the  time  of  (iaius, 
or,  as  it  appears,  of  Ulpian.  (Compare  Gains,  L 
98,  with  Ciains  as  dted  in  Dig.  i  tit  7.  s.  2  ;  and 
Ulpian,  Frag,  tit  8.)  It  would  leeni,  however, 
from  a  paisage  in  Tadtus  {Hid,  i.  15),  that  (ialba 
adopted  a  successor  without  the  ceremony  of  the 
adrogatio.  By  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pins,  addiesaed  to  the  pontifices,  those  who 
were  under  age  {imjndxre*\  at  wards  {pmpdU\ 
could,  with  certain  restrictions,  be  adopted  by  the 
adrogatio.  If  a  &ther  who  had  children  in  his 
power  consented  to  be  adopted  by  another  person, 
Ixvth  himself  and  his  children  became  in  the  power 
of  the  adoptire  father.  All  the  property  of  the 
adopted  son  became  at  once  the  property  of  the 
adoptive  fiither.  (Gaius,  ii  98.)  A  person  could 
not  legaUy  be  adopted  by  the  adrogatio  till  he  had 
made  out  a  satis&ctory  case  (Jutta^  boaa^  cuumt) 
to  the  pontifices,  who  had  the  right  of  insisting  on 
eertain  preliminary  conditions.  This  power  of  the 
pontifices  was  probably  founded  on  their  right  to 
preserre  the  due  obserrance  of  the  sacm  of  each 
gena  (Ci&j».  i>Mi,  13,&c)  It  would  accord- 
mgly  hare  been  a  good  ground  of  refusing  their 
consent  to  an  adrogatio,  if  the  person  to  be  adopti^d 
was  the  only  male  of  his  gens,  for  the  sacra  would 
in  such  case  be  lost  It  was  required  that  the 
adoptiTe  father  also  had  no  children,  and  no  n>a- 
sonable  hopes  of  any ;  and  that  he  should  be  older 
than  tbe  person  to  be  adopted.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  all  adrogations  were  made  before  the 
curiae.  Gaius,  howcTcr,  and  Ulpian  use  the  ex- 
pressions perpopulunif  auctorikUe  pc^nUi^  czpreasiona 
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of  veiy  doubtful  import  with  reference  to  their 
period.  After  the  comitia  ciiriata  fell  into  diBuse, 
n  ia  moet  probable  that  there  was  no  fonnal  as- 
Bembl J  of  the  curiae,  and  that  they  were  repre- 
•ented  by  the  thirty  Ucton. 

A  woman  could  not  adopt  a  person,  fer  eyen  her 
own  children  were  not  in  her  power. 

The  rules  as  to  adoption  which  the  legislation 
of  Justinian  established,  are  contained  in  the  In- 
stitutes (i  tit  11). 

The  eflfect  of  adoption,  as  already  stated,  was  to 
create  the  legal  relation  of  fiither  and  son,  just  as 
if  the  adopted  son  were  bom  of  the  blood  of  the 
adoptiye  father  in  lawful  marriage.  The  adopted 
child  was  intitled  to  the  name  and  sacra  piivata 
of  the  adoptmg  parent,  and  it  appears  that  the 
preservation  of  the  ncra  privata,  which  by  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  made  perpetual, 
was  frequently  one  of  the  reasons  for  a  childless 
person  adopting  a  son.  In  case  of  intestacy,  the 
adopted  child  would  be  the  heres  of  his  adoptive 
&ther.  He  became  the  brother  of  his  adoptive 
fiother^  daughter,  and  therefore  could  not  marry 
her ;  but  he  did  not  become  the  son  of  the  adoptive 
fiitherls  wife,  for  adoption  only  gave  to  the  adopted 
son  the  jura  agnationis.  (Gains,  i  97 — 107 ;  big. 
1.  tit.  7;  Cic/).  Domo,) 

The  phrase  of  **  adoption  by  testament  **  (Cic 
JimL  58)  seems  to  be  rather  a  misi^iplication  of 
the  term ;  for  though  a  man  or  woman  might  by 
testament  name  a  heres,  and  impose  the  condition 
of  the  heres  taking  the  name  of  the  testator  or 
testatrix,  this  so-called  adoption  could  not  produce 
the  effects  of  a  proper  adoption.  It  could  give  to 
the  person  so  said  to  be  adopted,  the  name  or  pro- 
perty of  the  testator  or  testatrix,  but  nothing  more. 
Niebuhr  {Lectures,  vol  ii.  p.  100)  speaks  of  the 
testamentajry  adoption  of  C.  Octavius  by  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  as  the  first  that  he  knew  of ;  but  the  pas- 
sage of  Cicero  in  the  Brutue  and  another  passage 
{Ad  Hirt,  viil  8),  show  that  other  instances  had 
occurred  before.  A  person  on  passing  from  one 
gens  into  another,  and  taking  the  name  of  his  new 
fiunilia,  generally  retained  the  name  of  his  old  gens 
also,  with  the  addition  to  it  of  the  termination 
anus,  (Cic.  ad  AU.  iiL  20,  and  the  note  of  Vic- 
torius.)  Thus,  C.  Octavius,  afterwards  the  Emperor 
Augustas,  upon  being  adopted  by  the  testament  of 
his  uncle  the  dictator,  assumed  tiie  name  of  Caius 
Julius  Caesar  Octavianus;  but  he  caused  the 
adoption  to  be  confirmed  by  the  curiae.  As  to  the 
testamentary  adoption  of  C.  Octavius,  see  Drumann, 
Cfeackiehie  Boms,  voL  L  p.  837,  and  the  references 
there  given.  Livia  was  adopted  into  the  Julia 
gens  by  the  testament  of  Augustus  (Tac  Atm, 
L  8) ;  and  it  was  not  stated  that  this  required  any 
confirmation.  But  things  were  changed  then.  The 
Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  gave  certain  privileges 
to  those  who  had  children,  among  which  privileges 
was  a  preference  in  being  appointed  to  the  praetor- 
ship  and  such  offices.  This  led  to  an  abuse  of  the 
practice  of  adoption ;  for  childless  persons  adopted 
children  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  such 
offices^  and  then  emancipated  their  adopted  chil- 
dren. This  abuse  was  checked  by  a  senatus 
consultum  in  the  time  of  Nero.  (Tac  Ann.  xv.  19  ; 
CicdeQf.m,  18,  adAtt,yu.S;  Suet  Jtd,  Caes, 
83,  Tib,  2,  &c;  Heinec.  Syntagnui;  Dig.  36.  tit 
1.S.63.)  fO.L.] 

ADORA'TIO  (wpwrnipriffu)  was  paid  to  the 
gods    in   the   following  manner: — The    person 
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stretched  out  his  right  hand  to  the  statue  of  the 
ffod  whom  he  wished  to  honour,  then  kissed  his 
hand  and  waved  it  to  the  statue.  While  doing 
this  he  moved  round  his  whole  body,  for  which 
custom  Plutarch  {Num,  14)  gives  some  curious 
reasons ;  but  the  true  reason  probably  was,  that 
the  person  might  be  the  more  surely  put  into  com- 
munication with  the  deity,  as  it  was  uncertain 
where  he  would  reveal  himself  as  the  d^as 
praesens.  It  was  also  the  practice  to  have  the 
head  and  ears  covered,  so  that  only  the  forepart  of 
the  foce  remained  uncovered.  (Plin.  N.  H,  xxviii. 
5  5  Minudus  Felix,  2 ;  Lucret  v.  1197.)  The 
adorath  differed  fitim  the  cratio  or  prayers,  which 
were  offiered  with  the  hands  folded  together  and 
stretched  out  to  the  gods,  the  natural  attitude  pre- 
scribed by  nature  to  the  suppliant,  and  which  we 
find  mentioned  by  Homer.  {IL  vii.  177 ;  ^irrtA^ 
a-fun-a  x^^y  Meclu  Prom,  1004 ;  eaeh  enpinas 
firre  mmiMS,  Hor.  Carm.  iii  23. 1.)  The  adoration 
paid  to  the  Roman  emperors  was  borrowed  firom 
the  eastern  mode  of  adoration,  and  consisted  in 
prostiation  on  the  ground,  and  kissing  the  feet  and 
knees  of  the  emperor. 

ADROGA'TIO.    [Adoptio  (Roman).] 

ADSCRIPTI'VI.     [AccBNSL] 

ADSERTOR.    [Assbbtor.] 

ADSESSOR.    [AasBssoR.] 

ADSIONA'TIO.      [Agrakias  Lbgbs   and 

AOBR.] 

ADSTIPULATIO.    [Obligationbs.] 

ADSTIPULATOR.    [Intbrcbssio.] 

ADULTUS.    [INPANS.] 

ADULTER'IUM,  adultery.  I.  Grbbk. 
Among  the  Athenians,  if  a  man  caught  another 
man  in  the  act  of  criminal  intercourse  (^ix<Mt) 
with  his  wife,  he  might  kill  him  with  impunity ; 
and  the  law  was  also  the  same  with  respect  to  a 
concubine  (iraXXwc^).  He  might  also  inflict  other 
pnnishment  on  the  oSiender.  It  appears  that  among 
the  Athenians  there  was  no  adultery,  unless  a 
married  woman  was  concerned.  (Lysias,  *Trip  roo 
'EpoTwrBdyovf  ^6pov.)  But  it  was  no  adultery  for 
a  man  to  have  connection  with  a  married  woman 
who  prostituted  herself  or  who  was  engaged  in 
selling  any  thing  in  the  agora.  (Demosth.  Kor^ 
NecUfMtf,  c.  18.)  The  Roman  law  iq>pearB  to  have 
been  pretty  neariy  the  same.  (Panlus,  Sent.  Beoept, 
vi  tit  26.)  The  husband  might,  if  he  pleased, 
take  a  sum  of  money  from  the  adulterer  by  way  of 
compensation,  and  detain  him  till  he  found  sureties 
fot  the  payment  If  the  alleged  adulterer  had 
been  unjustly  detained,  he  might  bring  an  action 
against  the  husband ;  and,  if  he  gained  his  cause, 
he  and  his  sureties  were  released.  If  he  fiuled, 
the  law  required  the  sureties  to  deliver  up  the 
adulterer  to  the  husband  befiyre  the  court,  to  do 


what  he  pleased  with  him,  accept  that  he  was  not 

a  knife 
18.) 


to  use  a  knife  or  dagger.  (Demosth.  Kctr&  Ncoip. 


The  husband  might  also  prosecute  the  adulterer 
in  the  action  called  fu>ixefar  ypa^.  If  the  act  of 
adultery  was  proved,  the  husband  could  no  loncer 
cohabit  with  his  wife  under  pain  of  losing  his 
privileges  of  a  citizen  (iSn-ifda),  The  adulteress  was 
excluded  even  from  those  temples  which  foreign 
women  and  slaves  were  allowed  to  enter ;  and  if 
she  was  seen  there,  any  one  might  treat  her  as  he 
pleased,  provided  he  &d  not  kill  her  or  mutilate 
her.  (Dem.  Kara  Ncofp.  c22;  Aeschin.  Kor^ 
Ti/idfX'  c,  36.) 
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AdnlterioB  imipeiljr  iMpiHif,  in 
4  bra  mm. 


2.  BoMxN. 

tht  Booaa  law,  the  oflcnee  eommitted 
SBjried  or  munanied,  having  lexnal  mtercmawe 
vim  aaothiK  aaa^  wife.  Saqmm  (called  bj 
tile  Gredca  fioyd)  sigmfiM  tbe  eoouneree  with  a 
vidow  or  a  rirgin.  It  was  the  ooodition  of  the 
feoale  which  detemined  the  kgsl  chuacter  of 
idalfcerr ;  there  was  no  adnltcn  anlev  the  fenale 
WW  flnnied.  It  m  Hated,  however  (Dig.  4IL 
in.  5. «.  13),  that  a  wobhb  niight  eammit  adaltery 
wbether  she  was  **  josta  azor  sits  iiQusts,**  the 
sKsniiig  of  whkh  is  not  qoits  certaia ;  bat  pro- 
babi  J  it  Beans  whether  she  was  fiTing  in  a  mar- 
na^  recognised  as  a  aanisge  bj  the  Roman  hiw 
or  merely  hj  the  jva  gentiam.  The  male  who 
ecromitted  adnlteiy  was  adulter^  the  fenmle  wss 
^altenu  The  L^tm  writen  were  puslcd  aboat 
the  etjmolegy  of  the  word  adulterimn  ;  bat  if  we 
look  to  its  Tarions  significadons  besides  that  of 
Llegsl  leznal  ooanncrce»  we  may  afely  refer  it  to 
the  nme  root  as  that  which  appean  in  adoltas. 
Tke  Dotiaa  is  that  of  **  gnawing  to,^  **  fixing,**  or 
"fastening  to,**  one  thing  on  snother  sad  extra- 
Beoof  thing:  hence,  smong  other  meanings,  the 
Roiasae  naed  adnlteriora  and  adnlteiatio  as  we 
ow  the  word  *  adolleratian,^  to  express  the  oor- 
raptii^  of  a  thing  bj  mixing  lonething  with  it  of 
less  iraloe. 

la  the  thae  of  Aogostos  a  lex  was  enacted 
(probably  B.CL  17),  intitled  Lex  Julia  de  Jdml- 
^riit  foSrrremdia,  the  Brst  chapter  of  which  repealed 
sane  prior  enactments  on  the  mme  subject,  with 
the  pnmskos  of  which  prior  enactments  we  sre, 
bovever,  anaoqnainled.  Hoiace  (Cbnn.  iv.  6.  21 ) 
alludes  to  tbe  Julian  law.  In  this  law,  the  tenns 
adaiteriam  and  stapnimsie  osed  indifferently ;  bat, 
strictly  speaking,  these  two  tenns  differed  as  above 
staled.  The  chief  prorisioos  of  this  hiw  may  be 
collected  from  the  Digest  (48.  tit.  5),  from  Psulns 
{St^ttenL  Retxpt.  iL  tit.  26.  ed.  Scholting),  snd  Bns- 
senilis  {Ad  LegemJwtiam  IM  Adidierua^  Lib.  Sing.). 
It  seems  not  milikely  that  the  enactments  re- 
pealed by  the  Jniian  law  contained  special  penal 
{Htniaiflns  aoainst  adoliery;  and  it  is  alto  not 
improbaUe  tost,  by  the  dd  hw  or  custom,  if  the 
adnltoer  was  caught  in  the  fiict,  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  injured  husbsnd,  sad  that  the  hos- 
haad  mi^t  ponish  with  death  his  adulterous  wilie. 
(Dionys.  iL  25  ;  Sust.  TIL  35.)  It  seems,  also, 
that  originally  the  act  of  adnlteiy  might  be  pro- 
secuted  by  any  person,  as  being  a  public  offence  ; 
but  ander  the  empsron  the  right  of  prosecution 
was  limited  to  the  husbsnd,  father,  brother,  pa- 
trons, and  aTuncatos  of  the  adulteress. 

By  the  Julian  hw,  if  a  husband  kept  his  wife 

Miier  an  act  of  adultery  was  known  to  him,  and  let 

the  adulterer  ofl^  he  wss  guilty  of  the  offence  of 

lesodninsL    The   husband   or  fiuher  in   whose 

power  tbe  adulteress  was,  had  sixty  days  sUowed 

ibr  eommendng  proceedings  against  the  wife,  after 

which  time  any  other  person  might  prosecute. 

(TsciL  Jmt.  u,  85.)      A    woman    conTicted  of 

adultery  was  mulcted  in  half  of  her  dos  snd  the 

third  psit  of  her  property  (boma},  and  banished 

(rele^ata)  to  tome  miserable  island,  such  ss  Seri- 

phoi»  &r  bagtance.     The  adulterer  was  mulcted  in 

half  his  property,  and  banished  in  like  maimer, 

bat  Bot  to  tbe  ame  island  as  the  woman.     The 

aduhaer  sad  adulteress  were   subjected  slso   to 

ci>i7  ineapaeitieB  ;  bat  this  law  did  not  inflict  the 

panifhrae&t  of  death  on  either  party  ;  and  in  those 
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instances  under  the  empenn  in  which  death  was 
inflicted,  it  most  be  cnnaidered  as  an  extnuiniinnrr 
punifthninit,  and  beyond  the  pmriiions  of  the 
Julian  bw.  (Tacit  Ann,  iL  50,  iil  24  ;  J.  LifM. 
EMCitn.  ad  Tatit.  Amn,  iv.  42 ;  Noodt,  ()p.  (hmm,  i. 
286,  Ac.)  But  by  a  ronttitution  of  (  onvtsntinr 
(Cod.  ix.  30,  if  it  is  genuine),  th<>  ofTrnrf  in  the 
adulterer  was  made  capiuL  By  the  legislation  of 
Jastinisn  (Aoe.  134.  c.  10),  the  law  of  Con- 
slsntine  was  probably  only  confirmed;  bat  the 
adulteress  was  put  into  a  con  rent,  after  bring  first 
whipped.  If  her  husband  did  not  take  her  out  in 
two  years,  she  was  comprlled  to  assume  the  hsknt, 
and  to  ^lend  the  rest  of  her  lite  in  the  convent. 

The  Julian  law  permitted  the  father  (both 
adoptiTS  and  natural)  to  kill  the  adnltrrer  and 
adulteress  in  certain  rases,  as  to  which  therr  were 
sereral  nice  diitmctions  ettaWiiabrd  by  tbe  law. 
If  the  father  kilKd  only  one  of  the  parties,  he 
brought  himself  within  the  pfnalties  of  the  Cor- 
nelian law  De  Sicariis.  The  hutliand  ntiuht  kill 
persons  of  a  certain  cUss,  deschlied  in  tbe  kw, 
whom  he  caught  in  the  act  of  adultery  with  his 
wife;  but  he  could  not  kill  hit  wife.  The  bus* 
band,  by  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Julian  law,  con  Id 
detain  for  twenty  hours  the  adulterer  whom  be 
had  caught  in  the  &ct,  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
in  witnesses  to  prore  the  aduUrr}'.  If  tbe  wiio 
was  divorced  for  adultery,  the  hushond  was  in- 
titled  to  retain  part  of  tbe  dos.  (I'liiian,  Fr.  vi. 
12.)  Tbe  authorities  for  the  Lex  Julia  de  Adul- 
teriis,  both  ancient  and  modem,  arr  collected  by 
Hein,  Du*  (YtmimUrrcJU  der  Uomrr^  lH44.  (O.  I^] 

ADVKRSA'HIA,  note-bonk,  memorandum- 
book,  posting- book,  in  which  the  Honinns  entered 
memoranda  of  any  importance,  especially  of  money 
received  and  expended,  which  vers  afterwards 
transcribed,  luually  every  month,  into  a  kind  of 
ledger.  (Tb^oe  JMtae^  cndr^  actrj4i  et  e^pmxi.) 
They  were  probably  called  Advermiria^  U^cnuso 
they  lay  always  open  before  the  eyes.  (Cic.  p.  ho§e. 
Com,  3  :  Prop,  iil  23.  20.) 

ADV  Ellb  A'  Rl  US.     [  Arroa.] 

ADU'NATI  (o4i»roTo*),  peisons  supported  by 
the  Athenian  state,  who,  on  account  of  infirmity  or 
bodily  defects,  were  unable  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 
The  sum  which  they  received  from  the  state  ap- 
pears to  have  varied  at  different  times.  In  the 
time  of  Lysias  and  Aristotle,  one  obolus  a  day 
was  given  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  afterw.irds 
increased  to  two  oboli.  The  bounty  was  restricted 
to  persons  whose  fvoperty  was  under  three  miime. 
It  wss  awarded  by  a  decree  of  the  people  ;  but 
the  examination  of  the  individuals  belonged  to  tho 
senate  of  the  Five  Hundred  :  the  payments  were 
made  by  prylaneias.  Peisistratus  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  introduce  a  Uw  for  tbe  mainte- 
nance of  those  persons  who  had  been  mutilnt«*d  in 
war ;  but,  according  to  others,  this  provision  de- 
rived its  origin  from  a  law  of  Solon.  (Plut  Solan, 
31  ;  Schol.  ad  Ae*cJi,  vol.  iil  p.  738,  ed.  Kei»ke  ; 
Aesch.  o,  Tim.  p.  123  ;  Harpocrat  Suid.  liesych. 
».  V.  ;  Lysias,  Tirhp  rov  ASvrdrov,  a  sp  ech 
written  for  an  individiud  in  order  to  prove  that  he 
was  intitled  to  be  supported  by  the  state  ;  Bockh, 
Public  Ectm.  ofAthenM^  p.  242,  Ac.  2nd  edit) 

ADVOCA'TUS  seems  originally  to  have  signi- 
fied any  person  who  gave  another  his  aid  in  any 
affur  or  business,  as  a  witness  for  instance  (Varr. 
De  lie  Rust.  ii.  c.  5)  ;  or  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
and  protecting  him  in  taking  possession  of  a  piece 
c 
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of  pnyperty.  (Cic  pro  Oaecitu  c.  8.)  It  was 
alao  lued  to  exprcM  a  penon  who  gave  his  advice 
and  aid  to  anotner  in  the  management  of  a  cause, 
as  a  jaru-con^tna  did  ;  but  the  word  did  not 
signify  the  oiator  or  patronus  who  made  the  speech 
(Cic.  de  OraL  ii.  74)  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  Under 
the  emperors,  it  signified  a  perB<m  who  in  any  way 
assisted  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause  (Dig.  50.  tit  13. 
s.  1),  and  was  sometimes  equivalent  to  orator. 
(Tacit  ^Mt.  X.  6.)  The  advocate  had  then  a  fee, 
which  was  odled  honorarium.  [Orator,  Pa- 
tronus, LbX  ClNCIA.] 

The  advocatus  is  defined  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  50, 
tit  13)  to  be  any  person  who  aids  another  in  the 
conduct  of  a  suit  or  action  ;  but  under  the  empire 
the  jurisconsulti  no  longer  acted  as  advocates,  in 
the  old  sense  of  that  term.  They  had  attained  a 
bigher  position  than  that  which  they  held  under 
the  republic. 

The  advocatus  fisci  was  an  important  officer 
established  by  Hadxianus.  (Spart  HadrioM.  60.) 
It  was  his  business  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  fiscus  or  the  imperial  treasury,  and,  among 
other  things,  to  maintain  its  title  to  bona  eadmea. 
The  various  meanings  of  advocatus  in  the  Middle 
Ages  are  given  by  Du  Cange,  G/os$,  (Dig.  28. 
tit  4.  s.  3 ;  HoUweg,  Hamdlmdk  dn  Citn/prose$$e$, 
p.  196.)  [G.L.] 

A'DYTUM.    [Tbmplum.] 

AEACEIA  (oidLcfia),  a  festival  of  the  Aegi- 
netans  in  honour  of  Aeacus,  the  details  of  which 
are  not  known.  The  victor  in  the  games  which 
were  solemnised  on  the  occasion,  consecrated  his 
chaplet  in  the  magnificent  temple  of  Aeacus. 
(SchoL  ad  Pind,  OL  vii.  156,  xiii  155 ;  MUlIer, 
Aeginetiea,  p.  140.)  [L.  &] 

AEDES.     [DoMUS;  Tbmplum.J 

AEDES  VITIO'SAE,  RUINO'SAR  [Dam- 
num Inpxctum.] 

AEDI'CULAE,  signifies  in  the  singukr,  a  room, 
but  in  the  plural,  a  small  house.  It  is,  however, 
more  fireqnently  used  in  the  sense  of  a  shrine,  at- 
tached to  the  walls  of  temples  or  houses,  in  which 
the  statue  of  a  deity  was  pbtoed.  The  aediculae 
attached  to  houses,  sometmies  contained  the  pe- 
nates  of  the  house,  but  more  fi%quently  the 
guardian  gods  of  the  street  in  which  they  were 
pheed.     (Liv.  xxzv.  41  ;  Petron.  29.) 

AEDI'LES  iiffyopc»6iM%),  The  name  of  these 
functionaries  ii  said  to  be  derived  from  their 
having  the  care  of  the  temple  (aode$)  of  Cent. 
The  aediles  were  originally  two  in  number,  and 
called  aediles  plebeii ;  they  were  elected  fiwn  the 
plebes,  and  the  institution  of  the  office  dates  fiwn 
the  same  time  as  that  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  B.  a 
494.  Their  duties  at  fint  seem  to  have  been 
merely  ministerial ;  they  were  the  assistants  of 
the  tribunes  in  such  matters  as  the  tribunes  en- 
trusted to  them,  among  which  are  enumerated  the 
hearing  of  causes  of  smaller  importance.  At  an 
early  period  after  their  institution  (b.  c.  446),  we 
find  them  appointed  the  keepers  of  the  senatus 
consulta,  which  the  consuls  had  hitherto  arbitrarily 
suppressed  or  altered.  (Liv.  iiL  55.)  They  were 
also  the  keepers  of  the  plebiscita.  ()ther  fiuicUons 
were  gradually  entrusted  to  them,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  their  duties  from  some 
of  those  which  belong  to  the  censon  ;  nor  to  dis- 
tinguish all  the  duties  of  the  plebeian  and  curule 
aediles,  after  the  establishment  of  the  curule 
aedileshipu    They  had  the  general  superintendence 
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of  buildings,  both  sacred  and  private :  under  this 
power  they  provided  for  the  support  and  repair  of 
temples,  curiae,  &&,  and  took  care  that  private 
buildings  which  were  in  a  ruinous  state  (aedeg 
vifsosM,  rmmotae)  were  repaired  by  the  owners,  or 
pulled  down.  The  superintendence  over  the  supply 
and  distribution  of  water  at  Rome  was,  at  an  early 
period,  a  matter  of  public  administration.  Ac- 
cording to  Frontmus,  this  was  the  duty  of  the 
censors  ;  but  when  there  were  no  censors,  it  was 
within  the*  province  of  the  aediles.  The  care  of 
each  particular  source  or  supply  was  fiumed  to  un- 
dertakers {r&demplorea%  and  sll  that  they  did  was 
subject  to  the  i4)probation  of  the  censors  or  the 
aediles.  {Do  Aquaeduet.  Bom,  lib.  iL)  The  care  of 
the  streets  and  pavements,  with  the  cleansing  and 
draining  of  the  city,  belonged  to  the  aediles,  and 
the  care  of  the  cloacae.  They  had  the  office  of 
distributing  com  among  the  plebes,  which  was 
sometimes  given  natnitously,  sometimes  sold  at  a 
cheap  rate  ;  but  this  distribution  of  cam  at  Rome 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  duty  of  purchasing 
or  procnrinff  it  fiwn  foreign  parts,  which  was  per- 
formed by  3ie  consuls,  quaestors,  and  prMtors,8nd 
sometimes  by  an  extxaordinar^  magistrate,  as  the 
pnefectus  annonae.  The  aediles  had  to  see  that 
the  public  lands  were  not  improperiy  used,  and 
that  the  pasture-grounds  of  the  state  were  not 
trespassed  on  ;  and  they  had  power  to  punish  by 
fine  any  unlawful  act  in  this  respect  The  fines 
were  employed  in  paving  roads,  and  in  other 
public  purposes.  They  bad  a  general  superin- 
tendence over  buying  and  selling,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  supervision  of  the  markets,  of  things 
exposed  to  sale,  such  as  slaves,  and  of  weights  and 
measures :  from  this  part  of  their  duty  is  derived 
the  name  under  whidi  the  aediles  are  mentioned 
by  the  Greek  writers  {iryopnfSfuu),  It  was  their 
business  to  see  that  no  new  deities  or  religious 
rites  were  introduced  into  the  dty,  to  look  after 
the  observance  of  religious  ceremonies,  and  the 
celebrations  of  the  ancient  feasts  and  festivals. 
The  general  superintendence  of  police  compre- 
hend^ the  duty  of  preserving  order,  decency,  and 
the  inspection  of  the  baths,  and  houses  of  enter- 
tainment, of  brothels,  and  of  prostitutes.  The 
aediles  had  various  officers  under  them,  as  prae- 
cones,  scribae,  and  viatores.         * 

The  Aediles  C!urules,  who  were  also  two  in 
number,  were  originally  chosen  only  firom  the  pa- 
tricians, afterwards  alternately  from  the  patricians 
and  the  plebes,  and  at  last  indifferently  firom 
both.  (Liv.  vii  1.)  The  office  of  curule  aedOes 
was  instituted  a  c.  365,  and,  according  to  Livy, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  plebeian  aediles  reftuing  to 
consent  to  celebrate  the  ludi  maximi  for  the  space 
of  four  days  instead  of  three  ;  upon  which  a 
senatus  oonsultum  was  passed,  by  which  two 
aediles  were  to  be  chosen  from  the  patricians. 
From  this  time  fimr  aediles,  two  plebeian  and 
two  curule,  were  annually  elected.  (Liv.  vL  42.) 
The  distinctive  honours  of  the  aediles  curules 
were,  the  sella  curulis,  firom  whence  their  title  is 
derived,  the  toga  praetexta,  precedence  in  speaking 
in  the  senate,  and  the  jus  imaginum.  (Cic. 
Verr,  v.  14.)  Only  the  aediles  curules  had  the 
jus  edicendi,  or  the  power  of  promulgatinff  edicta 
(Ckius,  i  6)  ;  but  the  rules  comprised  m  their 
edicta  served  for  the  guidance  of  all  the  aediles. 
I  The  edicta  of  the  curule  aediles  were  finmded  on 
I  their  authority  as  snperintendente  of  the  markets. 
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aadof  bnjiDgaiid  mS^ag  m  geaenl.  Accordmgljr, 
tbdr  edi^  had  mamlT,  or  periiap*  tolel  j,  referenee 
tD  tSie  inks  as  to  boring  and  adling,  and  contracU 
fcr  lMi]gBm  and  aale.  They  were  the  fovBdation 
of  the  actknca  aedilidafe,  among  whidi  are  mduded 
thsadiorBdUbitoria^aBdqmamiiwumona.  (Dig.  21. 
tiv  1.  DeAmHSeio  EdiOo;  0«1L  ir.  2.)  A  gmt 
part  of  tlie  proriaioiis  Off  tlM  aedilci*  ediet  tdate  ta 
the  bojing  and  aellmg  of  akTCL  The  penont 
bodi  of  the  plebeian  and  cnnle  aediles  vere  m- 
croaacti.     (Lit.  iii.  55.) 

It  Kcna  that  after  the  appomtmcnt  of  the 
rande  aedilea,  the  fhwctinna  fonncrij  exerciaed 
l>j  the  pifbrian  aedOea  were  exercised,  with  tome 
few  exceptioDs,  bj  all  the  aedfles  in^ffefentlj. 
Within  fire  days  after  being  elected  or  entering 
oo  ofiee,  thej  were  required  to  detensiine  bj  lot, 
or  bj  agreement  among  themselTes,  what  parts  of 
the  dtj  each  ahonld  toke  mder  his  saperintend- 
cBce ;  and  eaeh  aedile  alone  had  the  care  of 
lookisg  after  the  paving  and  rkansing  of  the 
itreets,  and  other  matters,  it  may  be  prenuned,  of 
the  mme  local  character  within  his  district  {TabmL 
JiffmcL  ed.  Marorh.) 

In  the  superintendence  of  the  niblie  festiTsls 
snd  solemmtiea,  there  was  a  fiirtiier  distinction 
between  the  two  sets  of  aedilea.  Many  of  these 
fiEsdrak,  such  as  those  of  Flora  (Cic.  Verr,  ▼.  14  ; 
Orid.  Faat.  t.  2781,  &e.)  and  Ceres,  were  saperin- 
tended  by  either  set  of  aediles  indHTerently  ;  hot 
the  plebeian  g^unes  (p/eLeii  Imdi)  were  under  the 
rapetintendenee  of  the  plebeian  aediles  (Lit.  xxxi 
50.\  who  had  an  allowance  of  money  for  that 
parpose ;  and  the  fines  levied  on  the  pecaarii, 
and  ochm,  aeem  to  have  been  appropriated  to 
thoe  among  cAher  public  pniposes.  (Lir.  x.  23  ; 
xxrii.  6  ;  Orid.  Fk»$t.  T.278,  dw^  The  eelebm- 
tion  of  the  Lndi  magni  or  Romani,  of  the  Lodi 
soenid,  and  the  Ladi  Hegalesii  or  Megalenses, 
bdaoged  qtedaUy  to  the  cnmle  aediles  (Liv. 
xxxi  50  ;  and  the  Didasealiae  to  the  plays  of 
TereaceX  and  it  was  on  soch  occasions  that  they 
often  inconed  a  prodigioos  expense,  with  the  view 
of  plfasing  the  people  and  securing  their  votes  in 
fatme  demos.  This  extmTagant  expenditure  of 
the  aediles  arose  after  the  doae  of  the  second 
Panic  war,  and  increased  with  the  opportonities 
which  indiridnals  had  of  enriching  themselves 
sfter  the  Roman  arms  were  carried  into  Greece, 
Africa,  and.  Spain.  Eicn  the  prod^plity  of  the  em- 
peraiB  hardly  snrpassed  that  of  mdiTidual  cnrtde 
aediles  mda  the  repablic ;  soch  as  C.  Julius 
Caemr  (Pint  Ouaor,  5)  afterwards  the  dictator, 
P.  Comelins  Lentnhis  Spinther ;  and,  above  all, 
M.  Aerailins  Scaoms,  whose  expenditure  was  not 
limited  to  bars  riww,  bat  comprehended  objects 
of  public  utility,  as  the  reparation  of  walls,  dock- 
jpaids,  pMts,  and  aqnaedocts.  (Cic.  de  Qf.  ii.  17  ; 
Plin.  H.  M  xxxiii  3,  xxxvi  15.)  An  instance  is 
mentioDed  by  Dion  Cassius  (xliiL  48)  of  the  Lndi 
Hejpdesii  being  snperintended  by  the  [debeian 
aediles;  bat  it  was  done  pursuant  to  a  lenatus 
consultmn,  and  thus  the  particular  exception  con- 
firms the  general  rule. 

In  &  a  45,  Julius  CSaesar  caused  two  cuiule 
sediks  and  four  plebeian  aediles  to  be  elected ; 
and  theoeefiirward,  at  least  so  lon^  as  the  office  of 
aedik  was  of  any  importance,  six  aediles  were 
smnolly  elected.  The  two  new  plebeian  aediles 
were  called  Orealea,  and  their  duty  was  to  look 
afier  the  anpply  of  eom.    Though  their  office  may 
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not  have  been  of  any  great  imp^rtsnce  sAer  th«* 
institution  of  a  prsefcctus  annfinne  by  Autniotuc, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  existed  for  trxrral  rrn- 
tariea,  and  at  least  as  lato  as  the  time  of  (ioniian. 
The  aediles  belonged  to  the  cUim  of  the 
minores  magistratus.  Dionysioa  stales  thst  the 
aediles  vers  flviginaDy  cho»cn  at  liio  comitia 
eniata  (ix.  43)  ;  but  this  is  not  prohahle.  The 
plebeian  aediles  were  oninnally  chosen  at  the 
comitia  eenturiata,  but  af^erRnuTis  at  the  mmitiA 
tribute  (Dioiiys.  vi.  90.  ix.  43.  49  ;  Liv.  ti.  56, 
57),  in  which  comitia  the  curule  a«-dilr«  sJao  were 
chosen,  at  the  tame  time  (Plut  Manus^  5);  but 
it  appears  that  there  was  a  tepnrste  rotii)^  fw 
the  conile  and  the  plebeian  aediles,  and  that  the 
curule  aediles  were  elected  first  It  appears  that 
imtil  the  lex  annalis  was  pasted,  a  Ronian  citizen 
might  be  a  candidate  for  any  office  after  completing 
his  twenty^eerenth  year.  This  lex  snnalis,  which 
was  passed  at  the  inatance  of  the  trihuoe  L. 
Villins  Tappulns,  B.C  180,  fixed  the  ngr  at  which 
each  office  might  be  enjoyed.  <f.iv.  xl.  44.) 
The  pamage  of  Livy  does  not  mention  what  were 
the  ages  fixed  by  this  law  ;  but  it  is  collet  ted 


passages  of  Roman  writere,  thnt  the 
age  fixed  for  the  aedileship  was  thirty -six.  Thia, 
at  least,  was  the  age  at  which  a  man  could  be  a 
candidate  for  the  curule  aedilethip,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  was  a  different  rule  for  the 
plebeian  aedileship.  In  Cicero*s  time,  the  Si^diles 
were  elected  some  time  in  July,  the  uhusI  place  of 
election  was  the  Field  of  Mars  (Campiii  Mortius), 
and  the  presiding  magistrate  was  a  coiibuI. 

The  aediles  existed  under  the  enijierors  ;  but 
their  powers  were  gradually  diminished,  snd  thrir 
functions  exerciied  by  new  officers  crenti-d  by  the 
em  peroral  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Atifniitus 
appointed  a  praefectus  urbi,  who  exercised  the 
general  police,  which  had  formerly  been  one  of  the 
duties  of  tho  aediles.  Augustus  also  took  from 
the  aediles,  or  exercised  himself,  the  office  of 
superintending  the  religious  rites,  and  the  boniiih- 
ing  firom  the  city  of  all  foreign  ceremonials  ;  ho 
also  assumed  the  superintendence  of  the  tenip1<s, 
and  thus  may  be  said  to  have  destroyed  the  aedile- 
ship by  depriving  it  of  its  old  and  original  func- 
tion. This  will  serve  to  explain  the  fact  men- 
tioned by  Dion  Cassius  (Iv.  24),  that  no  one 
was  willing  to  hold  so  contemptible  an  office,  and 
Augustus  was  therefore  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  compelling  persons  to  take  it :  persons  were  sc- 
cordinglv  chosen  by  lot,  out  of  those  who  had 
served  the  office  of  quaestor  and  tribune  ;  and  this 
waa  drnie  more  than  once.  The  last  recorded  in- 
stance of  the  splendours  of  the  aedileship  is  the 
administration  of  Agrippa,  who  volunU'ered  to  take 
the  office, and  repaired  all  the  public  buildings  and 
all  the  roads  at  on  own  expense,  without  drawing 
anything  firom  the  treasury.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  43 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi  15.)  The  aedileship  had, 
however,  lost  its  true  character  before  this  time. 
Agrippa  had  already  been  consul  before  he  accepted 
the  office  of  aedile,  and  his  munificent  expenditure 
in  this  nominal  office  was  the  close  of  the  splendour 
of  the  aedileship.  Augustus  appointed  the  curule 
aediles  specially  to  the  office  of  putting  out  fires, 
and  placed  a  body  of  600  slaves  at  their  command  ; 
but  the  praefecti  vigilum  afterwards  performed  this 
duty.  In  like  manner  the  curatores  viarum  wcro 
appointed  by  him  to  superintend  the  ronds  near 
the  city,  and  the  quatuon>-iri  to  superintend  those 
c  2 
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within  Rome.  The  eutxitorei  opentm  pMicorum 
and  the  ewrcUoret  alvei  Tibfrig^  also  appointed  by 
Augustus,  stripped  the  aediles  of  the  remaining 
few  duties  that  might  be  called  honourable.  They 
lost  also  the  superintendence  of  wells,  or  springs, 
and  of  the  aquaeducts.  (Frontinus  ii.  De  Aqua&- 
dvetSna.)  They  retained,  under  the  early  em- 
perors, a  kind  of  police,  for  the  purpose  of  repress- 
ing open  licentiousness  and  disorder:  thus  the 
baths,  eating-houses,  and  brothels  were  still  sub- 
ject to  their  inspection,  and  the  re^tiation  of 
prostitutes  was  still  within  their  duties.  (Tacit 
AmtaL  ii.  85.)  We  read  of  the  aediles  under 
Augustus  making  search  after  libellous  books,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  burnt ;  and  also  tmder 
Tiberius  (Tacit  Aim.  iv.  35.) 

The  cdoniae,  and  the  municipia  of  the  later 
period,  had  also  their  aediles,  whose  numbers  and 
fimctions  yaried  in  different  places.  They  seem, 
however,  as  to  their  powers  and  duties,  to  have  re- 
sembled the  aediles  of  Rome.  They  were  chosen 
annually.  (De  AediL  Col^  Ac  Otto.  Lips.  1732.) 

The  history,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  aediles 
are  stated  with  great  minuteness  by  Schubert,  De 
Romanorum  AediiilmSy  lib.  iv.  Regimontii,  1828. 
See  also  Wunder,  De  Roma$torum  ComiHie  Aedi- 
Uttm  Cfiarulimm^  in  his  edition  of  Cicero^  Oration 
Pro  Cn.  Phmdo,  Leipxig,  1830.  [G.  L,] 

AEDI'TUI,  AEDI'TUMI,  AEDITIMI 
(¥twc6pott  CAKopoi\  persons  who  took  care  of  the 
temples,  and  attended  to  the  cleaning  of  them. 
Notwithstanding  this  menial  service,  they  partook 
of  the  priestly  character,  and  are  sometimes  even 
called  priests  by  the  Greek  grammarians.  (Snid. 
Hesych.  Etym.  M.  ».v.  Cixopos  ;  Pollux,  L  U.) 
In  many  cases  they  were  women,  as  Time  in 
Herodotus  (vl  134),  who  also  speaks  of  her  as 
^o^aicopos,  from  which  it  is  dear  that  in  some 
places  several  of  these  priests  must  have  been  at- 
tached to  one  and  the  same  temple,  and  that  they 
differed  among  themselves  in  rank.  Subsequently 
the  menial  services  connected  with  the  office  of  the 
Neooori  were  left  to  slaves,  and  the  latter  became  a 
title  given  to  priestly  officers  of  high  rank,  of  whom  an 
account  is  given  in  a  separate  artide.  [Nkocori.] 
The  aeditui  lived  in  the  temples,  or  near  them, 
and  acted  as  ciceroni  to  those  persons  who 
wished  to  see  them.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvL  4.  §  10 ; 
Cic,  Verr.  iv.  44 ;  Liv.  rrx.  17 ;  Schol.  ad  Hor, 
Ep.  ii.  1.  230.)  In  ancient  times  the  aeditui  were 
dtizens,  but  under  the  emperors  freedmen.  (Serv. 
ad  Virp,  Aen.  ix.  648.) 

AEGINETA'RUM  FE'RIAE  (Ah^mrr&y 
iofyrfi\  a  festival  in  honour  of  Poseidon,  which 
lasted  sixteen  days,  during  which  time  every 
family  took  its  meals  quietly  and  alone,  no  slave 
being  allowed  to  wait,  and  no  stranger  invited  to 
partake  of  them.  From  the  circumstance  of  each 
family  being  closely  confined  to  itself,  those  who 
solemnised  this  festival  were  called  fioyoipdryoL 
Plutarch  (Quaest  Graee,  44)  traces  its  origin  to  the 
Trojan  war,and  says  that,as  many  of  the  Aeginetans 
had  lost  their  lives,  partly  in  the  siege  of  Troy  and 
partly  on  their  return  home,  those  who  reached 
their  native  island  were  received  indeed  with  joy 
by  their  kinsmen  ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  hurting 
the  feelings  of  those  families  who  had  to  lament 
the  loss  of  their  friends,  they  thought  it  proper 
neither  to  show  their  joy  nor  to  offer  any  sacrifices 
in  public.  Every  fJEimily,  therefore,  entertained 
privately  their  friends   who  had  returned,  and 
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acted  themsdves  as  attendants,  though  not  with- 
out rejoicings.  [L.  S.] 

AEGIS  (of/fs),  the  shield  of  Zeus,  signifies 
literally  a  goat-skin,  and  is  formed  on  the  same 
analogy  with  vt€pis^  a  fown-skin.  (Herod,  iv.  189.) 
According  to  andent  mythdogy,  the  aegis  worn  by 
Zeus  was  the  hide  of  the  goat  Amaltheia,  which 
had  suckled  him  in  his  infimcy.  Hyginos  relates 
{Adrcn,  Poet.  1 3),  that,  when  he  was  preparing 
to  resist  the  Titans,  he  was  directed,  if  he  wished 
to  conquer,  to  wear  a  goat-skin  with  the  head  of 
the  Goigon.  To  this  particular  goat-skin  the  term 
aegis  was  afterwards  confined.  Homer  always  re- 
presents it  as  part  of  the  armour  of  Zeus,  whom  on 
this  account  he  distinguishes  by  the  epithet  aegtm^ 
hearing  {airfioxoi).  He,  however,  asserts,  that  it 
was  borrowed  on  difforent  occasions  both  by  Apollo 
(iZ.  XV.  229,  307—^18,  360,  xxiv.  20),  and  bj 
Athena  {IL  iL  447—449,  xviii.  204,  xxi.  400). 

The  skins  of  various  quadrupeds  having  been 
used  by  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece 
for  dothing  and  defence,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  goat-skin  was  employed  in  the  same  manner. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  heavy 
shidds  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  in  part  sup- 
ported by  a  bdt  or  strap  (rcAafu^i',  balteus)  passing 
over  the  ri^ht  shoulder,  and,  when  not  elevated 
with  the  shield,  descending  transversdy  to  the  left 
hip.  In  order  that  a  goat-skin  might  serve  this 
purpose,  two  of  iu  legs  would  probably  be  tied 
over  the  right  shoulder  of  the  wearer,  the  other 
extremity  being  fostened  to  the  inside  of  the  shidd. 
In  combat  the  left  arm  would  be  passed  under  the 
hide,  and  would  raise  it  together  with  the  shield, 
as  IS  shown  in  a  marble  statue  of  Athena,  pre- 
served in  the  museum  at  Naples,  which,  from  its 
style  of  art,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  an- 
cient in  existence. 


Other  statues  of  Athena  represent  her  in  a  state 
of  repose,  and  with  the  goat-skin  foiling  obliquely 
from  its  loose  fiistening  over  her  right  shoulder,  so 
as  to  pass  round  the  body  under  the  left  arm.  The 
annexed  figure  is  taken  from  a  colossal  statue  of 
Athena  at  Dresden. 
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AflflitKer  mode  of  weftring  this  gannent,  ako  of 
peacefiil  expreanon,  b  oeen  in  •  statue  of  Athena 
at  DRodai,  of  stiU  higher  aiitiqiut3r  than  that  last 
Tefieoed  to,  and  m  the  Teiy  ancient  image  d  the 
OBK  goddess  from  the  temple  of  Zens  at  Aegina. 
la  boui  of  these  the  aegis  coren  the  right  as  well 
as  the  kft  shoolder,  the  fareast,  and  the  back,  fidl- 
iag  behind  so  as  almost  to  reach  the  fieet  Schoni 
(m  Bottiger^  Awmltksn^  u.  215)  considers  this  as 
the  anginal  Conn  of  the  aegis. 

By  a  figure  of  qieech.  Homer  uses  the  tenn 
aejps  to  denote  Bot  onlj  the  goat-skin,  which  it 
pnperiy  signified,  hat  together  with  it  the  shield 
to  which  it  belonged.  By  thus  understanding  the 
word,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  both  why  Auena 
ia  saad  to  throw  her  £ither^  aegis  aroond  her 
shoolders  (JL  t.  738,  xriu.  204),  and  why  on  one 
occaaioa  Ap(Ao  ia  said  to  hold  it  in  his  hsnd  and 
to  shake  it  so  as  to  terrify  and  confoond  the 
Greeks  (7Z.  xr.  229.  307—321),  and  on  another 
occasion  to  corer  with  it  the  dead  body  of  Hector 
in  order  to  protect  it  fiom  insult  (xzir.  20).  In 
these  pfiMSgpi  we  rnnst  suopose  the  aegis  to  mean 
the  shield^  together  with  tne  large  expanded  skin 
or  hdt  by  which  it  was  suspended  frraa  the  right 
shodder. 

As  the  Greeks  prided  themseWes  greatly  on  the 
rich  and  splendid  ornaments  of  their  shields,  they 
supposed  the  aegis  to  be  adorned  in  a  style  cor- 
responding to  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  fiuher 
of  the  gods.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  fixed  the 
appalBs^  Goigon^  head  (IL  ▼.  741),  and  iu 
border  was  sanonnded  with  golden  tassels 
(^w-om),  each  of  which  was  worth  a  hecatomb 
(iL  446 — 149).  In  the  figares  abore  exhibited, 
the  serpents  of  the  Gorgon^  head  are  tnmsferred 
to  the  border  of  the  skin. 

Bj  the  later  poets  and  artists,  the  original  con- 
eeption  of  the  a^is  iq>pears  to  have  been  for- 
gotten or  disregarded.  They  rq)resent  it  as  a 
breast-plate  corned  with  metal  in  the  form  of 
•calei^  not  used  to  support  the  shield,  but  extend- 
iog  eqaaBf  on  both  sides  firom  shoulder  to 
shooJtier ;  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  taken  fiom  a 
statae  at  Florence. 

Whb  tbk  appearance  the  descriptions  of  the 
sezis  by  the  lAtin  poeU  generally  correspond. 
(Vbr.  Aem.  riii.  435—438  ;  VaL  FTacc  ri.  174  ; 
ShL  ViL  <^"»-  ^^  ;  SiL  ItaL  ix.  442.) 


^.i>^ 


It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  aegit  pto- 
perly  belonged  to  Zeus,  yet  we  seldom  find  it  as 
an  attribute  of  Zeus  in  works  of  art.  There  is, 
howerer,  m  the  museum  at  Lerden,  a  marble  statue 
of  Zens,  Ibond  at  Utioa,  in  which  the  aegis  hangs 
orer  his  left  shoulder.  The  annexed  figure  is  taken 
from  an  ancient  cameo.  Zeus  ii  here  represented 
with  the  aegis  wrapt  round  the  lore  pstft  of  his 
left  arm.  The  shield  is  placed  underneath  it,  at 
his  fleet 


The  Roman  emperors  also  assumed  the  aegis, 
intending  thereby  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the 
character  of  Jupiter.  Of  this  the  armed  sUtue  of 
Hadrian  in  the  British  Museum  presents  an  ex* 
ample.  ^  In  these  cases  the  more  recent  Roman 
conception  of  the  aegis  is  of  course  followed,  co- 
incidmg  with  the  remark  of  Senrius  (^en.  riiu 
435),  that  this  breast-armour  was  called  aegis 
when  worn  by  a  god  ;  larica^  when  woni  by  a  man. 
"^         "  [J.  Y.l 

c  3 


(Comp.  Mart.  vii.  1.) 
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AEINAUTAE  (icii^atrrai),  magiBtraies  at 
Miletus,  consitting  of  the  chief  men  in  the  state, 
who  obtained  the  supreme  power  on  the  deposition 
of  the  t3rTanta,  Thoas  and  Damasenor.  Whenever 
they  wished  to  deliberate  on  important  matters, 
they  embarked  on  board  ship  (hence  their  name), 
put  out  at  a  distance  from  land,  and  did  not  return 
to  shore  till  they  had  transacted  their  business. 
(Plut  Quaed,  Cfraec.  32.) 
AEIPHU'GIA  (ifM^(a).  [Exsilium.] 
AEISITI  (icfo-rroi).  [Prytanbium.] 
AENEATO'RES  (ahenatores,  Amm.  Maic 
zxiy.  4),  were  those  who  blew  upon  wind  instru- 
ments in  the  Roman  army,  namely,  the  buo- 
druOores^  eomicines^  and  tubicistes^  and  they  were 
so  called  because  all  these  instruments  were  made 
of  aea  or  bronze.  (Suet  Goes,  82.)  Aeneatores 
were  also  employed  in  the  public  games.  (Sen.  JSp, 
84.)  A  coUeffiutn  aetuatorum  is  mentioned  in  in- 
scriptions. (Orelli,  /njcr.  No.  4059.) 

AENIOMA  (cOyiyfut),  a  riddle.  It  appean 
to  have  been  a  yeiy  ancient  custom  among  the 
Greeks,  especially  at  their  symposia,  to  amuse 
themselves  by  proposing  riddles  to  be  solved. 
Their  partiality  for  this  sort  of  amusement  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  some  persons,  such  as 
Theodectes  of  Phaselis  and  Aristonymus,  acquired 
considerable  reputation  as  inventors  and  writers  of 
riddles.  (Athen.  x.  pp.  451, 452,  xiL  p.5S8.)  Those 
who  were  successful  in  solving  the  riddle  proposed 
to  them  received  a  prise,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously agreed  upon  by  the  company,  and  usually 
consisted  of  wreaths,  taeniae,  cakes,  and  other 
sweetmeats,  or  kisses,  whereas  a  person  unable  to 
solve  a  riddle  was  condemned  to  drink  in  one 
breath  a  certain  quantity  of  wine,  sometimes  mixed 
with  salt  water.  (Athen.  x.  p.  457  ;  Pollux,  vi.  107  ; 
Hesych.  «.  v.  ypZpoiJ)  Those  riddles  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  mostly  in  hexameter  verse, 
and  the  tragic  as  well  as  comic  writers  not  unfre- 
quently  introduced  them  into  their  plays.  Pollux 
(/.  c.)  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  riddles,  the 
ciytyfia  and  ypt^it  <uid,  accordmg  to  him,  the 
former  was  of  a  jocose  and  the  latter  of  a  serious 
nature ;  but  in  the  writers  whose  works  have  come 
down  to  us,  no  such  distinction  is  observed  ;  and 
there  are  passages  where  the  name  yoi^s  is 
given  to  the  most  ludicrous  jokes  of  this  kind. 
(Aristoph.  Vesp.  20  ;  comp.  Becker,  Otaridsty 
vol  L  p.  473.)  The  Romans  seem  to  have  been  too 
serious  to  find  any  great  amusement  in  riddles  ; 
and  when  Gellius  (xviiL  2)  introduces  some  Ro- 
mans at  a  banquet  engaged  in  solving  riddles,  we 
must  remember  that  the  scene  is  laid  at  Athens  ; 
and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  Romans  who  invented 
or  wrote  riddles  until  a  very  late  period.  Appu- 
leius  wrote  a  woik  entitled  lAber  Ludierorum  et 
Grvphorum^  which  is  lost  After  the  time  of  Ap- 
puleius,  several  collections  of  riddles  were  made, 
some  of  which  are  still  extant  in  MS.  in  various 
libraries.  [L.  S.] 

AE'NUM,  or  AHE'NlTM  (sc.  «w),  a  bra«sn 
vessel,  used  for  boiling,  is  defined  by  Paullus  to 
be  a  vessel  hanging  over  the  fire,  in  which  water 
was  boiled  for  drinking,  whereas  food  was  boUed 
in  the  eouxdms,  (Dig.  33.  tit  7.  s.  18.  §  3.)  This 
distinction  is  not,  however,  always  observed ;  for 
we  read  of  food  being  cooked  in  the  tienum.  ( Juv. 
XV.  81  ;  Ov.  Met.  vi.  645.)  The  word  is  also 
frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  a  dyer^s  copper ; 
and,  as  purple  was  the  most  celebrated  dye  of 
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antiquity,  we  find  the  expressions  iSiufoinaifiiacitvm, 
Tyrivm  acmtm^  Sic  (Ov.  FasL  iii.  822 ;  Mart. 
xiv.  133.) 

AEO'RA,  or  EO'RA  (olc&pa,  4<&pa),  a  festival 
at  Athens,  accompanied  with  sacrifices  and  ban- 
quets,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  d^cinvs. 
The  common  account  of  its  origin  is  as  follows :  — 
Icarius  was  killed  by  the  shepherds  to  whom  he 
had  given  wine,  and  who,  being  unacquainted 
with  Uie  effects  of  this  beverage,  fancied  in  their 
intoxication  that    he    had    given    them  poison. 
Erigone,  his  daughter,  guided  by  a  fiiithfm  dog; 
discovered  the  corpse  of  her  fiither,  whom  she 
had  sought  a  long  time  in  vain ;  and,  praying  to 
the  gods  that  all  Athenian  maidens  might  perish 
in  the  same  manner,  hung  herself.    After  this  oc- 
currence, many  Athenian  women  actuaUy  hung 
themselves,  apparently  without  any  motive  what- 
ever ;  and  when  the  oracle  was  consulted  respect- 
ing it,  the  answer  was,  that  Icarius  and  Erigone 
must  be  propitiated  by  a  festival  (Hygin.  PoeL 
Adroiu  il  4.)     According  to  the  Etymologicum 
Afagmtmj  the  festival  was  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Erigone,  daughter  of  Aegisthus  and  Clytaenmestra, 
who  came  to  Athens  to  bring  the  charge  of  matri- 
cide against  Orestes  befnre  the  Areiopagus  ;  and, 
when  he  was  acquitted,  hung  herself^  with  the 
same  wish  as  the  daughter  of  Icarius,  and  with 
the  same  consequences.     According  to  Hesychius, 
the  festival  was  celebrated  in  commemoration  of 
the  tyrant  Temaleus,  but  no  reason  is  assigned. 
Eustathius  (ad  Horn,  pp.  389,  1535)   calls  the 
maiden  who  hung  herself  Aiora.  But  as  the  festival 
is  also  called  *A\rrris  (apparently  from  the  wan- 
derings of  Erigone,  the  daughter  of  Icarius),  the 
legend  which  was  first  mentioned  seems  to  be  the 
most  entitled  to  belief,     Pollux  (iv.  7.  §  55)  men- 
tions a  song  made  by  Theodorus  of  Colophon, 
which  persons  used  to  sing  whilst  swinging  ^em- 
selves  (iy  'reus  ol^pois).     It  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  the  Athenian  maidens,  in  remembrance  of 
Erigone  and  the  other  Athenian  women  who  had 
hung  themselves,  swung  themselves  during  this 
festival,  at  the  same  time  singing  the  above- 
mentioned  song  of  Theodorus.  (See  also  Athen. 
xiv.  p.  618.)  [L.  a] 

AERA.  [Chronologia.] 
AERA'RII,  a  class  of  Roman  citizens,  who 
are  said  not  to  have  been  contained  in  the  thirty 
tribes  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius.  It  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  the  Roman 
constitution  to  determine  who  they  were ;  since  all 
the  passages  in  which  they  are  mentioned  refer  only 
to  the  power  of  the  censors  to  degrade  a  citizen, 
for  bad  conduct,  by  removing  him  from  his  tribe 
and  making  him  an  aerarian;  but  we  nowhere 
find  any  definition  of  what  an  aerarian  was.  The 
Pseudo-Asconius  (ad  Qic.  divin.  ta  OaedL  p.  103, 
ed.  Orelli),  says  that  a  plebeian  might  be  degraded 
by  being  transferred  to  the  tabulae  Caeriium  and 
becoming  an  aerarhu.  The  eiror  in  this  state- 
ment is,  that  not  only  a  plebeian,  but  a  senator 
and  an  eques  also  might  become  an  aerarian,  while 
for  a  plebeian  there  was  no  other  punishment  ex- 
cept that  of  becoming  an  aerarian.  From  the 
Pseudo-Asconius  we  collect  that  to  have  one's 
name  transferred  to  the  tables  of  the  Caoites  was 
equivalent  to  becoming  an  aerarian ;  secondly,  that 
an  aerarian  no  longer  belonged  to  a  century ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  he  haid  to  pay  the  tribute  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  the  other  citizens.   These  state- 
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br'the  SdioliMta  Craqviai 
iJBpuL  i  CL  C2)  and  bj  Genhis  (xri. 
If  ve  strictly  keep  to  what  ve  then  kara, 
ftdopt  the  opmioB  that  the  acnnau 
I  of  artbaiH  and  freedaea  (Niehahr,  Uitt 
</ JtoM»  ToL  i  p.  472),  fer  Moe  aituaaa  had  a 
T9f  haBODimUe  jwnitian  in  the  Serriaa  eonstitiK 
tiao ;  }mt  tbae  ime  certain  omipafinBa,  eiperially 
tboee  of  retail  deafefi  (tinpoMs  K^npXw),  which 
«ere  thought  degiadiiig,  and  which  were  canied 
CO  fCBCBllj  by  iaopoiitea»  who  took  vp  their  abode 
at  BoiK,  and  the  smber  of  this  daai  of  penooa 
(■■■iB^poi  or  cm*  jum  jqf^iapta)  mar  hare  been 
Terr  gfeaft.  Theae  people  we  eoooeiTe  to  haTe 
beat  the  mn  m  ii,  iiot»  indeed,  oo  aeeoont  of  their 
oocaffltion,  bat  becmnae  they  wen  dtisena  who 
did  Bot  oijoj  the  aofiase.  Henee  the  Cacritet 
me  pmbobiy  the  fint  body  of  aqariana ;  and 
any  Il—ian  dtnB  guilty  of  a  crioM  vnniahable 
,  might  be  degiadcd  to  the  rank  of 
that  his  eivie  righta  woe  aoa- 
the  tisM  t£tt  he  waa  an 
But  we  cannot  ntppooe  that  the  fret  of 
a  Boiaaa  citiBen  engaging  in  trade  bmght  abont 
och  a  degndntion ;  iw  &n  can  be  little  doabt 
that  the  penons  oonatitntiDg  the  city  tribea  (iribmi 
vioBae)  were  more  or  leet  all  engaged  in  trade  and 
coamcTCe.  neDee,  to  remove  a  man  from  a  eooniiy 
tribe  to  n  city  tribe,  cannot  haye  been  eqaivalent 
to  makn^  him  an  acrarian  {Ge,  pro  OmmL  4S), 
aod  the  btter  can  hoTe  been  the  caee  only  when 
he  waa  csehided  from  off  the  tribee,  or  when  he 
beloqged  to  a  city  tribe ;  ao  that  moring  him  from 
liii  tifte  wna  eqairaknt  to  exdoding  him  from  all 
iribea,  Penooa  who  were  made  te/fanef  likewiae 
became  aoariana,  for  they  kat  the  jna  hooorom 
and  theadfri^iBm.  (Aogvatin.  <!•  CXv.  /M,  il  18 ; 
Cicpro  Cbrntf.  42.)  The  two  aeholiaato  above 
xdened  to  agree  in  atating  that  the  aetariana  had 
to  pay  a  tribotom  no  capita  ;  and  that  thii  tax 
waa  conaidflnbly  higher  than  that  paid  by  the 
other  citiaena,  nmat  be  uncRed  from  liivy  (iv, 
24X  who  statca  that  Aemilioa  Mamcreoa  waa 
Blade  an  aciaiiaB  oehyfcoto  omim.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  aerve  in  the  legiooa ;  bnt  aa  they 
nevcrtheieH  enioyed  the  protection  of  the  etote, 
each  a  high  rate  of  taaoUion  ournot  be  eoofidered 


It  haa  been  aaaerted  that  the  fi&erfuit,  aa  each, 
belonged  to  the  daaa  of  the  aciariana;  but  thia 
ofanion  ia  fimnded  upon  a  wzong  atatement  of 
Plutarch  (PcpHe.  7),  that  freedmen  did  notobtoin 
the  aafiage  iSXL  the  time  of  Appiaa  Clandioa ;  for 
IHonyaiaa  (tv.  22)  infonni  na  that  Serrini  ToUina 
incocponted  them  with  the  city  tribee.  (Comp. 
Zoaaoaa,  viL  9;  Hnachke^  Fa^tummj  de$  Serv. 
raflLpL494,&c;  QHH^aa^Chtdider  RSm.SlaalS' 
Ttrf.  &  260,  dec;  Becker,  HmdbmA  dtr  Rmu 
JHertk.  Td.  iL  pp.  18^—196.)  [L.  S.] 

ABRA'RII  TRIBU'NL  [Ais  EausarnB  ; 
Taoimi.] 

AERA'RIUM  (r^  »qfi^i«r),  the  poblie  trm- 
nny  at  Romcii  and  henee  the  paUic  money  itaeIC 
After  the  banishment  of  the  longa  the  temple  of 
Satam  waa  employed,  vpon  the  prapooition  of 
Valerius  PopUeola,  aa  the  pbee  for  keeping  the 
poUic  money,  and  it  eontinned  to  be  so  used  till 
the  hrter  times  of  the  empire.  (Pint  PopL  12, 
Qmuti,  Rom,  42  ;  Featna,  &  o.  Aerarumy    Be- 


aides  the  pnblic  money  and  the  aocooata  connected 
with  ita  receipts,  expenditure,  and  debloro,  va- 
rioQs  other  things  wne  prrwrvrd  in  the  trvasiinr ; 
of  these  the  most  important  were :  —  1.  I'he 
standards  of  the  legions  (Lir.  iii  69,  iv.  22,  rii. 
23).  2  The  Tsrious  laws  passed  from  time  to 
time,  engiaven  on  bimacn  tobies  (Soet  Out.  28X 
S.  The  decrees  of  the  senate,  which  were  entered 
then  in  books  kept  for  the  purpose,  though  the 
original  docnmento  were  preserred  in  the  temple  of 
Cerca  onder  the  matodr  of  the  aedilea.  ( Josq>h. 
AmL  xiv.  10.  i  10  ;  Plot  Cat.  Mm.  17  ;  Cic. 
de  Lep.  iiL  4  ;  Tac.  ^Ibb.  iii.  51.)  [Abdilxr.] 
4.  Variona  other  public  docoments,  the  rrporla 
and  despatohes  of  aO  generals  and  goTernnn  ni 
piovinoes,  the  names  of  all  foreign  arobsssadors 
that  came  to  Rome  ( Lac  ati*«),  Su. 

The  oenirnMi  was  the  common  treasuir  of  the 
state,  and  most  be  distinguished  frnm  the  pmh^irmm^ 
which  waa  the  treasury  of  the  populus  or  the  pa- 
tridanSk  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  grieranrra 
of  the  plebeians  that  the  booty  gained  in  war 

m  frequently  paid  into  the  publicum  (rM/i)(7iV«rHi 
pmUiemm\  instead  of  being  paid  into  the  arrariiira, 
or  distributed  among  the  soldiers  (Li v.  iL  42 ) ; 
bnt  since  we  no  longer  read,  after  the  time  of  th» 
decern  tiiale,  of  the  bootf  being  paid  into  the  pub. 
lieum,  bat  always  into  the  aerarium,  it  is  supposed 
by  Niebuhr  that  this  was  a  consequence  of  the  de- 
eemviral  legislation.  (Niebuhr,  //iW.  Rom.  rol.  it 
notes  886,  954.)  Under  the  republic  the  aerarium 
waa  dirided  into  two  parts :  the  cofwauM  trva«ury, 
in  which  were  deposited  the  regular  taxes  [Tai* 
BUTVM  ;  Vbctioalia],  and  ftt>ro  which  were 
taken  the  sums  of  money  needed  for  the  ordiiMry 
expenditure  of  the  state  ;  and  the  $aer9d  treMiirr 
(aerartom  saacfaai  armtmetim*,  Lir.  xxriL  10 ;  Fior. 
ir.  2  ;  Caes.  B.  C.  i  14  ;  Cic  ad  AtL  rii.  21), 
which  was  never  touched  except  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme peril.  Both  of  these  treasuries  were  in  the 
temple  of  Saturn,  bot  m  distinct  parts  of  the  temple. 
The  sacred  treasnry  seems  to  have  been  first  es- 
tablished soon  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
Oanli,  in  order  that  the  stato  might  always  have 
money  in  the  treasnry  to  meet  the  danger  which 
was  ever  most  dreaded  by  the  Romans,  —  a 
war  with  the  (}auls.  (Apnian,  B.  C.  il  41.)  At 
first,  probably  part  of  the  plunder  which  the 
Romans  gained  in  their  wars  with  their  neigh- 
bours was  paid  into  this  sacred  treasury  ;  hut  a 
regular  means  for  augmenting  it  was  established 
in  B.  c.  357  by  the  Lex  Manlia,  which  enacted 
that  a  tax  of  five  per  cent  {victsima)  upon  the 
value  of  every  mannmitted  slave  should  be  paid 
into  this  treasnry.  As  this  money  was  to  be  pre- 
served, and  therefore  space  was  some  object,  it  had, 
at  least  at  a  later  time,  either  to  be  paid  in  gold 
or  was  kept  in  the  treasury  in  gold,  since  Livy 
speaks  of  aarvm  etoMimariam  (Li v.  vii.  16,  xxvii. 
10  ;  comp.  Cic  ad.  AtL  ii.  16).  A  portion  of  the 
immense  wealth  obtained  by  the  Romans  in  their 
oonquesto  in  the  East  was  likewise  deposited  in  the 
sacred  treasmy;  and  though  we  cannot  suppose 


the  architmve  are  still  extant,  standing  on  the 
Clivus  Capitolinus  to  the  right  of  a  person  as- 
cending the  hilL  It  was  rebuilt  by  L.  Munatiua 
Plancns  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Suet.  Awg.  29 ; 
Orelli,  Inaar.  No.  590),  and  again  restored  by  Sep- 
timina  Sevens.  (Becker,  HamUmek  der  Romit- 
*  Of  tfaif  temple  thane  Corintliian  piUan  with  |  dUa  AUerthUmM^^  vol.  i  p.  815.) 
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that  it  was  spared  in  the  ciril  wan  between 
Marias  and  Solla,  yet  Julias  Caesar,  when  he  ap- 
propriated it  to  his  own  use  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  second  civil  war,  &  c.  49,  still  found  in  it  enor- 
mous sums  of  money.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xzxiil  3.  s.  17; 
Dion  Cass.  xlL  17 ;  Oios.  vL  15 ;  Lucan,  iiL  155.) 
Upon  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power 
under  Augustus,  thfere  was  an  important  change 
made  in  tiie  public  income  and  expenditore.  He 
divided  the  provinces  and  the  administration  of  the 
government  between  the  senate,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  old  Roman  people,  and  the  Caesar :  all 
the  property  of  the  former  continued  to  be  called 
aerarium^  and  that  of  the  latter  received  the  name 
ofySkws.  [Fiscus.]  The  oienuriwm  consequently 
received  all  the  taxes  fix>m  the  provinces  belonging 
to  the  senate,  and  likewise  most  of  the  taxes  which 
had  formerly  been  levied  in  Italy  itself  such  as 
the  revenues  of  all  public  lands  still  remaining  in 
Italy,  the  tax  on  manumissions,  the  custom-duties, 
the  water-rates  for  the  use  of  the  water  brought 
into  the  city  by  the  aquaeducta^  the  sewer-rates, 

&C. 

.  Besides  the  aerarntm  and  the  fisau^  Augustus 
established  a  third  treasury,  to  provide  for  the  pay 
and  support  of  the  army,  and  this  received  the 
name  of  aerariam  mUitare,  It  was  founded  in  the 
consulship  of  M.  Aemiiius  Lepidus  and  L.  Arron- 
tius,  iL  D.  6,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  which 
was  experienced  in  obtaining  sufficient  funds  from 
the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  state  to  give  the  sol- 
diers their  rewards  upon  dismission  from  service. 
Augustus  paid  a  very  Urge  sum  into  the  treasury 
upon  its  foundation,  and  promised  to  do  so  every 
year.  In  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum,  Augtistos 
is  said  to  have  paid  into  the  treasury  in  the  con^ 
sulship  of  Aemihus  and  Ammtius  170  millions  of 
sesterees ;  but  this  sum  is  probably  the  entire 
'  amount  which  he  contributed  to  it  during  his  whole 
reign.  As  he  reigned  eight  years  and  a  half  after 
the  establishment  of  the  treasury,  and  would  pro* 
bably  have  made  the  payments  half  yearly,  he 
would  in  that  case  have  contributed  ten  millions  of 
sesterces  every  half  year.  He  also  imposed  several 
new  taxes  to  be  paid  into  this  aerarium.  ( Suet 
Avg,  49  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  23,  24,  25,  32  ;  Monu- 
mentum Anfyranum^  pp.  32,  65^  ed.  Fran^ius  and 
Zimiptius,  Berol.  1846.)  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  vioerima  herediiahan  et  kgcttonunj 
a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  which  had  to  be  paid  by 
eveiy  Roman  citisen  upon  any  inheritance  or  legacy 
being  left  to  him,  wiUi  the  exception*  of  such  as 
were  left  to  a  citizen  by  his  nearest  relatives,  or  such 
as  were  below  a  certain  amoimt  (Dion  Cass.  Iv. 
25,  IvL  28  ;  Plin.  Paneg,  37—40  ;  Capitol.  M. 
Anton.  11.)  This  tax  was  raised  by  Caiacalla  to 
ten  per  cent«  but  subsequently  reduced  by  Macri- 
nus  to  five  (Dion  Cas&  IxxviL  9,  Ixxviii  12),  and 
eventually  abolished  altogether.  (Cod.  6.  tit  33. 
s.  3.)  There  was  also  paid  into  the  aeiarium  mili- 
tare  a  tax  of  one  per  cent  upon  eveiy  thing  sold  at 
auctions  {eentesima  rwtan  Mno/ttim),  reduced  by 
Tiberius  to  half  per  cent  {dvcm»ie9ima\  and  after- 
wards abolished  by  Caligula  altogether  for  Italy 
(Tac.  Ann,  I  78,  K*  42  ;  Suet  CaU  16)  ;  and 
likewise  a  tax  upon  every  slave  that  was  pur- 
chased, at  first  of  two  per  cent  (quinqu«ge9ima\ 
and  afterwards  of  four  per  cent,  {qmnta  et  vioaima) 
of  its  value.  (Dion  Casa.  Iv.  31  ;  Tac.  Ann,  xiiL 
31  ;  Orelli,  Inaar.  No.  3336.)  Besides  these  taxea, 
no  doubt  the  booty  obtained  in  war  and  not  dis- 1 
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tributed  among  the  soldiers  was  also  deposited  iu 
the  military  treasury. 

The  distinction  between  the  aentrium  and  the 
fiscus  continued  to  exist  at  least  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius  {rh  fiaffiKuchw  icol  rh  hifA6aioy^ 
Dion  Cass.  Ixxi  33  ;  Vulcat  Gallic.  Avid.  Ous. 
7)  ;  but  as  the  emperor  gradually  concentrated 
the  administration  of  the  whole  empire  into  his 
hands,  the  aerarium  likewise  became  exclusively 
under  his  control,  and  this  we  find  to  have  been 
the  case  even  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  when 
the  distinction  between  the  aerarium  and  the  fiscus 
was  still  retained.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxi  33.)  When 
the  aerarium  ceased  to  belong  to  the  senate,  this 
distinction  between  the  aenuiora  and  fiscus  natu- 
raUy  ceased  also,  as  both  of  them  were  now  the 
traosttiy  of  the  Caesar  ;  and  accordingly  later 
jurists  used  the  words  aeiarium  and  fiscus  indis- 
criminately, though  properly  speaking  there  was  no 
treasury  but  that  of  the  Caesar.  The  senate,  how- 
ever, still  continued  to  possess  the  management  of 
the  municipal  chest  (area  jmblica)  of  the  city. 
(Vopisc.  Aurelian,  20.) 

In  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  entire  management 
of  the  revenues  of  the  state  belonged  to  the  senate ; 
and  under  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the 
senate  the  quaestors  had  the  charge  of  the  aera- 
rium. [Sbnatus  ;  QuAKSTOR.]  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  consuls,  who  had  the  right  of  drawing 
firom  the  treasury  whatever  sums  they  pleased,  the 
quaestors  had  not  the  power  to  make  payments  to 
any  one,  even  to  a  dictator,  without  a  special  order 
from  the  senate.  (Polyb.  vi.  12, 13 ;  Liv.  xxxviii. 
55  ;  Zonar.  viL  13.)  In  B.a45,  when  no  quaes- 
tors were  chosen,  two  praefocts  of  the  city  had 
the  custody  of  the  aerarium  (Dion.  Cass.  xliiL  48) ; 
but  it  doubtless  passed  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
quaestors,  when  they  were  elected  again  in  the 
following  year.  In  their  hands  it  seems  to  have 
remained  till  B.C.  28,  when  Augustus  deprived 
them  of  it  and  gave  it  to  two  praefects,  whom  he 
allowed  the  senate  to  choose  from  among  the  prae- 
tors at  the  end  of  their  year  of  office  ;  but  as  he 
suspected  that  this  gave  rise  to  canvassing,  he  en> 
acted,  in  B.  c  23,  that  two  of  the  praetors  in  office 
should  have  the  charge  of  the  aerarium  by  lot. 
(Suet  Octav.  36 ;  Dion  Cass.  liiL  2,  32  ;  Tac. 
Ann.  xiiL  29.)  They  were  called />ra«(orc9 oerom 
(Tac.  Ann.  i.  75  ;  Frontin.  de  Aquae  Duct.  100)  or 
ad  aerarium  (Orelli^  Inter,  n.  723).  This  arrange- 
ment continued  till  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who 
restored  to  the  quaestors  the  care  of  the  aerarium, 
depriving  them  of  certain  other  offices  which  they 
had  received  from  Augustus  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  29  ; 
Suet  Claud.  24 ;  Dion.  Cass.  Ix.  24) ;  but  as  their 
age  seemed  too  young  for  so  grave  a  trust,  Nero 
took  it  from  them  and  gave  it  to  those  who  had 
been  praetors,  and  who  received  the  title  of  prae- 
/ectiaerarii.  (Tac  Ann.  xiii  28,  29.)  During 
the  latter  port  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  that  of  Vespasian,  a  fresh  change  seems  to 
have  been  made,  for  we  read  of  praetores  aerarii 
in  the  time  of  the  latter  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  9)  ;  but  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  if  not  before,  it  was  again  en- 
trusted to  praefects,  who  i4>pear  to  have  held  their 
office  for  two  yean ;  and  henceforth  no  frirther 
change  seems  to  have  been  made.  (Plin.  P^meg. 
91,  92,  Ep.  X.  20  ;  Suet  aaud.  24.)  They  are 
called  in  inscriptions  praefaeti  aerarU  Saiumif  and 
they  appear  to  have  had  quaestors  also  to  assist 
them  in  their  duties,  as  we  find  mention  of  guaet- 
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^  andn-  Hadrian 
vKiSerenuL  (Gttdnit,JiiC/Mer.pLl25.iL6.  p.  131. 
OL  3 ;  Grntei^  p.  1027,  n.  4.)  TkcMVaefects  )md 
JDTwdiction  ;  and  befen  their  ooort  in  the  temple 
of  Saturn,  aO  inionDatifOiie  were  laid  reepecting 
jffopeitT  doe  to  the  aeiariaiB  and  fiacoe.  (Plin. 
Pame^  Z6  ;  Dig.  49.  tit.  14.    H.  13,  15.) 

The  aamimm  mitihm  ■  was  andiier  the  can  of 
distiact  pncfecte,  who  woe  fint  appointed  b j  lot 
from  among  thoM  who  had  filled  the  office  of 
pfaeter,  bat  wece  afterwarde  nnminatfd  by  the 
emperoc.  (Dion.  Caae.  hr.  25  ;  eompi  Tac  Amt. 
T.  a.)  They-  frequently  oecor  in  iaacnptiom  onder 
the  title  of  pra^eeti  ornmU  anttoru.  (Walter, 
Ge$eAicktedm  Bamitekm  Amk^ pp^ 901, dtc,  3S7, 
&c  2d  edition  ;  Lipshie,  ad  Toe.  Amm,  xiiL  29.) 

A£S  (xoAx^).  TheM  words  figntfy  both 
pore  copper  and  a  oampooition  of  metala,  in  which 
cupper  is  the  pfedonuneat  ingredient.  In  the 
laiter  ■erne  they  ahoold  not  be  tianalated  hram, 
batather&rmue.  Bkamaiaeombinationofaipper 
and  zMC,  while  all  the  epecimene  of  ancient  objects 
formed  (^  the  eoonpoand  material  called  oat,  are 
(oaaA  apoa  analysis  to  contain  no  sine  j  bot,  with 
Terr  limited  exceptions,  to  be  composed  entirely  of 
ofpermtd  <m,  which  miztnre  is  properly  csilled 
irruaua.  Our  chief  infionnation  about  the  copper 
sad  htonae  of  the  ancients  is  deriTod  from  Pliny 
(//.  iV.  xzziT.).  Copper,  being  one  of  the  most 
sbmadani  and  generally  distribnted  of  the  metals, 
was  aatmally  need  at  a  Tcry  early  period  by  the 
Gredu  and  RamaniL  Plmy  (//.  N.  xxxiv.  1) 
Tnentions  three  of  its  eves  (lapidei  oerosi),  namely, 
cfMJmna,  tAaieitUj  and  amrieialcum  or  orickaleum^ 
into  the  exact  natare  of  which  this  ii  not  the  place 
to  inquire. 

In  the  most  ancient  times  we  can  ascend  to,  the 
chief  snpply  came  £nom  Cypms,  whence  the  modern 
name  a( copper  is  said  to  be  derived.  (Comp  Uom. 
(Afps.  L  184,  and  Nitnch's  A'bis ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii. 
56.  s.  57)  ;  bat  according  to  an  old  tiadition  it 
was  first  foiind  in  Eaboea,  and  the  town  of  C%a/ou 
took  its  name  frran  a  copper-mine.  (Plin.  //.  M 
iv.  1^  ■.  21.)  It  was  also  ibond  in  Asia  and  the 
sooth  of  Italy,  in  Oanl,  in  the  moontains  of  Spain 
(conip^  PaasL  ri.  19.  §  2),  and  in  the  Alps.  The 
art  of  smelting  the  ore  was  perfectly  fiuniliar  to  the 
Greeks  of  Homer'k  time.  (Comp.  Hesiod.  Tkeog. 
861— 8«&) 

The  abandanoe  of  copper  sufficiently  aceovnti  tn 
iu  geneial  nse  amcmg  the  ancients  ;  money,  vases, 
and  utensils  of  all  sorts,  whether  for  domestic  or 
■acrifidal  purposes,  ornaments,  aims  offensiTe  aad 
defimsiTe,  ibniitare,  tablets  for  inscriptions,  mosical 
instramcnts,  and  indeed  every  object  to  which  it 
omld  be  applied,  being  made  of  it  (Hesiod,  Op, 
H  DL  150,  151  ;  LocreL  v.  1286.)  We  have  a 
remsifcable  result  of  this  foct  in  the  use  of  xo^mvs 
aad  x*^^'^'^*^*  where  working  in  iron  is  meant 
(Horn.  M.  ix.  391  ;  Aristot  Po^  25.)  For  all 
these  purposes  the  pure  metal  would  be  com- 
paiativdiy'  nseleas,  some  alloy  being  necessary  both 
t9  harden  it  and  to  make  it  more  fusible.  Ac* 
cordingjLy,  the  «mgm  of  the  art  of  mixing  copper 
and  tin  is  lost  in  the  mythological  period,  being 
ascribed  to  the  Idaean  Dactyl!  The  proportions 
in  which  the  component  parts  were  mixed  seemed 
to  have  been  rnnch  studied,  and  it  is  remarkable 
bow  neariy  they  agree  in  all  the  specimens  that 
have  been  analysed.  Some  branse  nails  from  the 
rains  of  the  Treasaiy  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae  ; 
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seme  ancient  coins  of  Corinth  ;  a  rrrr  ancient 
Greek  helmet,  on  which  is  a  boastmphcdon  in- 
scription,  now  in  the  British  Mnseam  ;  portK»ns  ^ 
the  breastplates  of  a  piece  of  amour  called  the 
Bronaes  of  Siris,  also  pnserved  in  our  national  coU 
lection  ;  and  aa  aati^ue  sword  found  in  France, 
produced  in  100  parts, 

87*43  and  88  copper 

12-53  and  12  tin 

99-98  100 
At  a  later  period  than  that  to  which  some  of  thf 
above  works  may  be  ref<iTed,  the  addition  of  a 
variety  of  metals  seems  to  have  been  made  to  the 
original  combination  of  ciipprr  and  tin.  Thr  writers 
on  art  make  particular  mrntion  of  certain  of  tbrse 
bronses  which,  notwithstanding  the  changes  they 
underwent  by  the  introduction  of  novel  elements, 
were  still  described  by  the  words  x«^^v  end  aes. 
That  which  appears  to  have  held  the  fint  place  in 
the  estimation  of  the  ancienU  was  the  oes  { 'orimiki- 
aernm^  which  some  pretended  was  an  olluv  made  ac- 
ddentally,  in  the  nnt  instance,  bv  the  melting  and 
running  together  of  various  meuls  (eiipecia]l\  jtiJd 
aad  ^roKse),  at  the  buminft  of  Coriiuh  by  Lucius 
Mnmmius,  in  a.  c  \AS,  (Plin.  H,S,  xxxir.  2.  s.  3 ; 
Flonis,ii.  16.)  This  account  is  obviously  incor- 
rect, as  some  of  the  artisu  whose  pft>ductiaf»s 
are  mentioned  as  composed  of  this  biKhly  valued 
metal,  lived  long  before  the  event  slliidfd  to. 
Plmy  (/.  c.)  particularises  three  chuuies  of  the  Co- 
rinthian bronxe.  The  firvt,  he  mys,  wss  white 
{camdidmm\  the  greater  ptDportion  of  fitrr  that 
was  employed  in  its  com(M)»iiion  giving  it  a  liuht 
colour.  In  the  second  lurt  or  quality,  gold  waa  in- 
troduced, ia  suilicient  quantity  to  inifiiirt  to  the 
mixture  a  strong  yellow  or  g(»ld  tint  1  he  third 
was  oompoaed  of  equal  portions  of  the  ditfcrvnt 
metals.  Some,  however,  conU*nd  that  the  am 
Corintkiaeum  was  no  composition  of  precious  metals 
at  all,  but  merely  a  very  pure  and  highly  refined 
bronse.  (Fiorillo,  in  the  Kmnnth/tUt^  1H32,  No. 
97.)  The  next  bronze  of  note  among  the  ancient 
Greek  sculptors  is  diiitii)gui»hcd  by  the  title  of 
kepatixom^  which  it  seems  it  sc({uired  from  iu 
colour,  which  bore  lome  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
liver  <fva^).  Pliny  says  that  it  was  inferior  to 
the  Corinthian  bronce,  but  was  greatly  pn>ferred 
to  the  mixtures  of  Delos  and  Ae^^ina,  which,  for  a 
long  period,  had  the  high<>st  reputation.  The  colour 
of  the  bronse  called  kr/KUixom  must  have  been  ven' 
similar  to  that  of  the  cinque  eemio  bronzes  —  a  dull 
reddish  brown.  Before  the  invention  of  these  sorts 
of  bronse,  the  first  in  order  of  celebrity  was  the 
aee  Deliaeum,  Its  reputation  was  so  groat  that 
the  island  of  Delos  became  the  mart  to  which  all 
who  required  works  of  art  in  metal  crowded,  and 
led,  in  tirne^  to  the  establishment  there  of  some  of 
the  greatest  artisU  of  antiquity.  (Plin.  /.  c.  2.  s.  4.) 
Next  to  the  Delian,  or  rather  in  competition 
with  it,  the  aee  Aeginetirum  was  esteomed.  No 
metal  was  produced  luiturally  in  Acgiiia ;  but  the 
founders  and  artisU  there  were  moot  skilful  in 
their  composition  of  bronse.  The  distinguished 
sculptors,  Myron  and  Polyclcitus,  not  only  vied 
with  one  another  in  producing  the  fineat  works  of 
art,  but  also  in  the  choice  of  the  bronze  they  used. 
Mynm  piefeired  the  Delian,  while  Polycleitus 
adopted  the  Acginetan  mixture.  (Plin.  H.N. 
xxxiv.  2.  8.  5.)  From  a  passage  in  Plutarch  it 
has  been  supposed   that  this  for-fomed   Delian 
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bronse  wbb  of  a  light  and  lomewhAt  sickly  tint. 
(See  Quatrem^  de  Qnincy,  Jujpiier  Otymfden; 
Pint  Ih  PyA.  Orac  2.)  Plutarch  layt,  that  in 
hit  time  its  composition  iras  unknown.  For  fur- 
ther iniormatioii  on  the  composition  of  bronze,  see 
L.  Sayot  (iViiiii.  Aitt,  p.  ii.  c.  17),  Falbroni  (in  the 
AUi  ddP  Aead,  ItaL  yol  L  pp.  203—245,  and  Cfik- 
Ung.  (?«/.  Anxeig,  1811,  No.  87),  and  Winckel- 
mann  {WeH»j  toL  t.). 

No  ancient  works  in  brus,  properiy  so  called, 
have  yet  been  disooTered,  though  it  has  been  af- 
finned  that  sine  was  found  in  an  analysis  made  of 
an  antique  sword  (see  Mongei,  Mha,  de  fltuHhO,) ; 
but  it  appeared  in  so  extremely  small  a  quantity, 
that  it  nardly  deserred  notice  ;  if  it  was  indeed 
present,  it  may  rather  be  attributed  to  some  acci- 
dent of  nature  than  to  design.  On  the  subject  of 
metals  and  metallurgy  in  general,  see  MbTallum, 
and  for  the  use  of  bromEe  in  works  of  art  see 
Statuaria.  [P.  S.] 

AES  (money,  nmmmi  aitui  or  ami).  Since 
the  most  ancient  coins  in  Rome  and  the  old 
Italian  states,  were  made  of  aes,  this  name  was 

S'  ren  to  money  in  genersl,  so  that  Ulpian  (Dig. 
.  tit  16.  8.  159)  says,  EUam  amreot  nummot  ow 
didnuu,  ((Compare  Hor.  An  Poet,  345,  JE^.  i  7. 
23.)  For  the  same  reason  we  have  ass  alisnmm^ 
meaning  debt,  and  asra  in  the  plural,  pay  to  the 
soldiers.  (Liv.T.  4  ;  Plin.  H,N.  zzxiv.  L)  The 
Romans  had  no  other  coinage  except  branae  or 
copper  (ae»),  till  B.  c.  269,  fire  years  before  the 
first  Punic  war,  when  silyer  was  first  coined; 
gold  was  not  coined  till  sixty-two  yean  after  silrer. 
(Plin.  ff,  AT.  xxxiiL  13.)  For  this  reason  Aigen- 
tinus,  in  the  Italian  mythology,  was  made  the  son 
of  Aesculanus.  (Qviti  prims  asrea  psamia  m  usm 
esse  eospU  post  argmtBOu  August  Ds  CSv,  Dsi^ 
ir.  21.)  Respecting  the  Roman  copper  money,  see 
As,  and  respecting  the  (jreek  copper  money  see 
Chalcous.  [P.  S.] 

AES  CIRCUMFORA'NEUM,  money  bor- 
rowed fiK>m  the  Roman  bankers  {argsiitarii\  who 
had  shops  in  porticoes  round  the  forum.  (Cic.  Ad 
AUie,  iL  1.) 

AES  EQUESTRE,  AES  HORDEA'RIUM, 
and  AES  MILITA'RE,  were  the  ancient  terms 
for  the  pay  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  before  the  regu- 
lar stipmdmm  was  introduced.  The  ass  squestrs 
was  the  sum  of  money  giren  for  the  purchase  of 
the  horse  of  an  eques  ;  the  ass  kordsarmm^  the 
sum  of  money  paid  yearly  for  the  keep  of  the 
horse  of  an  eques,  in  other  words  the  pay  of  an 
eques  ;  and  the  ass  miUiars^  the  pay  of  a  foot 
soldier.  (Chiius,  ir.  27.)  None  of  this  money  seems 
to  have  been  taken  fipom  the  public  treasury,  but 
to  have  been  paid  by  certain  prirate  persons,  to 
whom  this  duty  was  assigned  by  the  state. 

The  ast  kordearUus  which  amounted  to  2000 
asses,  had  to  be  paid  by  single  women  (vidmae^  i.  e. 
both  maidens  and  widows)  and  orphans  (of6(),  pro- 
vided they  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  property, 
on  the  principle,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  that  in  a  mili- 
tary state,  the  women  and  children  ought  to  con- 
tribute for  those  who  fight  in  behalf  of  them  and 
the  commonwealth  ;  it  being  borne  in  mmd,  that 
they  were  not  included  in  the  census.  (Lir.  i  43 ; 
Cic  ds  Rqf.  ii.  20.)  The  equites  had  a  right  to 
distrain  (ptgmoris  eapio)  if  the  ae»  hordsarium  was 
not  naid.  (Oaius,  L  o.) 

The  ass  squesbrs^  which  amounted  to  10,000 
asses,  was  to  be  given,  according  to  the  statement 
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of  Livy  (Le.\  out  of  the  public  treasury  («v  jwftUso) ; 
but  as  Chiios  says  {Le,\  that  the  equites  had  a 
right  to  distrain  for  tiiis  money  likewise,  it  seems 
impossible  that  this  account  can  be  eoircct ;  for  w« 
can  hardly  conceive  that  a  private  penon  had  a 
right  of  distress  against  a  magistrate,  that  ia, 
against  the  state,  or  that  he  could  distrain  any  of 
the  public  property  of  the  state.  It  is  more  |Ht»- 
bable  that  this  money  was  also  paid  by  the  single 
women  and  orphans,  and  that  it  was  against  these 
that  the  equites  had  the  same  right  to  distrain, 
as  they  had  in  the  case  of  the  oes  Aonfaiiriflnii. 

The  ass  mUHars^  the  amount  of  which  is  not 
expressly  mentioned,  had  to  be  paid  by  the  iribmd 
asrariiy  and  if  not  paid,  the  foot  soldiers  had  a 
right  of  distress  against  theuL  (Cato,  op.  GstL 
vii  10  ;  Varr.  L,L.y.  181,  ed.  Mttller ;  Festus,&e. 
asrarii  frAum  ;  (Hins,  /.  &)  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed from  a  passage  of  the  Pseudo-Asconius  (w 
Vsrr.  p.  167,  ed.  Orelli),  that  these  iribtmi  asrarii 
were  magistrates  connected  with  the  treasuiy,  and 
that  they  were  the  assistants  of  the  quaestors  ; 
but  Madvig  (Ds  lySnaas  Asrarus  Di^autatio^  in 
OpMscala^  vol.  ii  pp.  258—261),  has  brought  for- 
ward good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  tr^mmi 
asrarU  were  private  perMns,  who  were  liable  to  the 
payment  of  the  ass  miHtars^  and  upon  whose  pro- 
perty a  distress  might  be  levied,  if  Uie  money  were 
not  paid.  He  supposes  that  they  were  persons 
whose  properly  was  rated  at  a  certain  sum  in  the 
census,  and  that  they  obtained  the  name  of  trUmni 
asrarii^  either  because  they  received  money  from  the 
treasury  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  soldiers,  or 
because,  which  is  toe  more  probable^  they  levied 
the  triSiitem,  which  was  imposed  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  army,  and  then  paid  it  to  the  soldiers. 
The  state  thus  avoided  the  trouble  of  collecting  the 
tributnm  and  of  keeping  minute  accounts,  for  which 
reason  the  vectigalia  were  afterwards  fiumed,  and 
the  foot-soldiers  were  thus  paid  in  a  way  similar 
to  the  horse-soldiers.  These  iriUmi  asrarii  were  no 
longer  needed  when  the  state  took  into  its  own 
hands  the  payment  of  the  tzoops  [ExntciTUs], 
but  they  were  revived  in  b.  c.  70,  as  a  distinct 
cUiss  in  the  commonwealth  by  the  Lex  Aurelia, 
which  gave  the  judida  to  the  senators,  equites  and 
tribuni  aerarii  [Tribunx  Asraril]  The  opinion 
of  Niebuhr  (HisL  o/Roms,  vol  I  p.  474.),  that  the 
ass  miliiars  was  paid  by  the  aerarians  [Asrarii] 
is,  it  must  be  recollected,  merely  a  conjecture, 
which,  however  ingenious,  is  supported  by  no  an- 
cient authority. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  by  Niebuhr  (Hist. 
o/Roms^  vol.  il  p.  442),  that  the  2000  asses,  which 
was  the  yearly  pay  of  a  horseman,  give  200  asses 
a  month,  if  divided  by  10,  and  that  the  monthly 
pay  of  a  foot  soldier  was  100  asses  a  month.  It 
must  be  recollected  that  a  year  of  ten,  and  not  of 
twelve  months,  was  used  in  all  calculations  of  pay- 
ments at  Rome  in  very  remote  times. 

AES  MANUA'RIUM  was  the  money  won  in 
playing  with  dice,  manSbus  coBsditm.  Mamu  was 
the  throw  in  the  game.  All  who  threw  certain 
numbers,  were  obliged  to  put  down  a  piece  of 
money ;  and  whoever  threw  tne  Venus  (the  highest 
throw)  won  the  whole  sum,  which  was  called  the 
ass  matmarimiu     (Oell.  xvii  13  ;  Suet  Ai^.  71.) 

AES  UXO'RIUM,  a  tax  paid  b^  men  who 
reached  old  age  without  having  married.  It  was 
first  imposed  by  the  censors,  M.  Furins  Camillus 
and  M.  Postnmius^  in  B.  a  403^  but  we  do  not 
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bwv  wbetLer  it  mnfaimed  |»  be  kried  •flcrwardc 
(Fcttaa,  s. «. :  YaL  Sf  ax.  u.  9.  S 1 1  PlnL  GmOL  2L) 
[Lix  JuuA  xr  Pafia  Poppa bjlI 
AESTIMATIO  LITIS.    [Juosx.] 
ASSTHNETBS  (o«^iva^r«s,  from  «b«,  «a 
jart  pardon,**  kence  **  *  poKm  whio  gim  eroy 
aoelosJBstpatCaan^  ocigmallj  lignified  merely  • 
jod^  ID  the  bcflok  §»»«■,  Imt  aftcnrardaindicased 
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iiiOj  lij  kit  lellow-citnais  "witk  unlimited  power 
iaaGieekstBte.  Hia po««E,  mccording to  Axitloile, 
putook  xa  nme  dqivee  of  the  imtm«  both  of  kmg)y 
■ad  tjnaaical  antlbarity  ;  aimeo  ht  wa*  appointed 
kgafly  and  raled  vrtx  viUing  sobfjoct!,  bat  at  tke 
WM  time  waa  not  bound  by  any  k«B  in  hie  pnb- 
lie  adnnustntkii.  ( Ariatot  Piott.  iii  9.  f  A, 
ir.&i2;Hc^ydu&v.)  Hcace Tbeopliiwtai odb 
the  office  rvpovb  aiprri^  and  Dioayiint  (r.  73) 
coBipaRi  it  witb  the  dietatotBliip  at  Rme.  It 
asi  not  befcditafy  ;  bat  it  waa  ocnaetimee  held 
for  lifie,  and  at  other  timea  only  till  tome  object 
am  acoompliahcd,  aoch  aa  the  neondling  of  the 
Tsiom  frction  in  the  atste,  and  the  likft  We 
InTe  only  one  expnoa  inotanfe  in  whieh  a  penon 
received  the  title  of  Aesymnetee,  aunely,  that  of 
Pittacm»  in  Mytilenesy  who  was  appointed  to  this 
'  ,becaaae  the  state  had  been  long  ton 
r  by  the  Tarioas  fiMtiona,  and  who  locceeded 


mrmtonngpeaee  and  order  by  his  wiie  regnlatione 
mdlawB.  (Dionya.  ▼.  73  ;  Stah  xiiLp.617  ;  Pfait 
&&m,  4  ;  Diog.  Lsfrt.  L  76  ;  Plehn,  Le$biaea,  pp. 
4d,48.)  There  were,  howerer,  no  doubt  many  other 
penone  who  mled  ander  this  title  fiv  a  while  in 
the  vaziou  itatet  of  Onece,  and  those  legisbton 
bore  a  itRMig  resemblanee  to  the  aesymnetes,  whom 
their  feOow-otiKns  ap|»ointed  with  sapreme  power 
to  enact  laws,  as  Diaeon,  Solon,  Zakncos  and 
CbsnndasL     In  some  statca,  such  as  Cymo  snd 
Cbyeedan,  it  waa  the  title  borne  by  the  regolar 
Btagirtiates.       (Waebsamth,   NeOm.    AHerlkwm, 
Toi.  i.  pp.  42\  441,  2d  ed.  ;  Tittmann,  Ofieek, 
Siaatm.  p.  7e,  &c  ;  SchBmann,  Amtiq.  Jmr.  Plstf. 
Gnue,  p.  88  ;  Hennami,  Slaaiaaltmlk.  %  63.) 
AETAS.     [Infans  ;  Impvbxsi] 
AETO'LICUM  FOEDUS.  (Koo^  rwr  AM- 
Amt.)    Theinhabitantiof  the  sonthcm  coast  of  the 
eoontiy,  afterwards  called  Aetolia,  appear  to  haye 
formed  a  sort  of  coofederscy  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Homer.     (IL  u.  <»8,  &c^  xul  217  Ac)     In 
the  time   of   Thncydides  (iiL  111),  the  teveral 
Aetolian  tribes  between  tlw  rrrers  Acheloos  snd 
Erenna,  appear  to  haTc  been  quite  independent  of 
one  another,  although  they  were  designated  by  the 
coDunoo  name  of  Aetolians ;  bnt  we  ncirerthele« 
find  that,  oo  certain  orrasions,  they  acted  in  concert, 
as  finr  example,  when  they  wnt  embamies  to  foreign 
powers,  or  when  they  had  to  ward  off  the  attacks 
of  a  common  enemy.     (Thae.  L  &,  iii.  95,  &c.) 
It  may  therefore  be  admitted  that  ihen  did  not 
exist  any  definite  leagne  among  the  tribes  of  Aeto- 
lia, and  that  it  was  (mly  their  common  danger  that 
made  them  act  in  concert;  hot  soch  a  state  of 
things,  at  any  nte,  fsfilitatrd  the  formation  of  a 
league^  when  the  time  csme  at  which  it  was  needed. 
Bat  the  leagne  appears  as  a  Toy  powcffiil  onoTery 
soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ris. 
daring  the  Lamian  war  against  Antipater.    (Diod. 
xix.  06,  XX.  99.)      How  fu  its  organisation  was 
then  Rgnlated  is  onknown,  thongh  a  certain  con- 
stitatian  mnst  hare  existed  as  curly  as  that  time, 
since  we  find  that  AristoUe  wrote  a  woik  on  the 


'  Aeteliaa  eonstitation.  ( Strah  Tii.  pi  S2I.)  Bat  it 
was  certainly  waatiog  in  intcnml  solidity,  and  not 
based  npoo  any  linn  principles^  In  a.  &  204,  two 
of  the  heads  of  the  confederscy,  Dorimaehus  and 
Scopes,  were  coouaimiooed  to  regnlate  its  coostito- 
ticB,  and  it  was  perhaps  in  cMispqorace  of  their 
Relation,  that  a  general  cancelling  of  debu  was 
decreed  two  years  later.  (Polyb.  ziiL  1,  /Vo^m. 
ffi&LSS.)  Toe  chaiaeteristic  difierence  between 
the  AetoUaa  and  Achaean  leagnes,  wss  that  the 
farmer  criginaUy  consisted  of  a  confederacy  of 
nations  er  tribes,  while  the  latter  was  a  confederscy 
of  townsw  Uence  the  ancient  and  great  towns  of 
the  Aetolians,  throaghont  the  period  of  the  Itagoe, 
aie  of  no  importance  snd  exereise  no  inflnence 
whatercr.  Even  Thermon,  althongh  it  was  the 
head  of  the  loagve,  and  the  pbioe  where  the  ordi- 
nary meetings  of  the  eonfedciales  were  held  (Polyh. 
T.  a,  xriiL  31,  xxriii.  4  ;  Strsh.  x.  p.  463),  did  not 
scnre  as  a  ftatrem  in  times  of  war,  and  whenoTer 
the  Aetoliaas  were  threatened  by  any  dan^rer,  they 
pwfcnod  withdnwing  to  their  imprrgnable  moon- 


The  sovereign  power  of  the  confrderacy  was 
▼csted  in  the  general  saseroblies  of  all  the  confede- 
mes  (coirftr  T«r  AfrdAsir,  amciiiwm  Aetolonm)^ 
and  this  assembly  naqnestionably  had  the  right  to 
discom  all  qaestions  respecting  peace  and  war,  and 
to  elect  the  great  dyil  or  military  oAcen  of  the 
leagne.  It  is  howoTer  clear,  that  those  assemblies 
eoidd  not  be  atteaded  by  all  the  Aetolians,  for 
many  of  them  were  poor,  and  lired  at  a  great  dis> 
tance,  in  addition  to  which  the  roads  were  much 
more  impassable  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 
The  constitution  of  the  league  was  thus  in  throrr 
a  democracy,  bnt  ander  the  eorer  of  that  name  tt 
was  in  reality  aa  aristocracy,  and  the  name  /*aaao- 
fo/ic—i,  which  Liyy  (zxxi.  29)  applies  to  the  Aeto- 
lian sssembly,  mnst  be  nndentood  accordingly,  as 
sn  assembly  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential 
persons,  who  occasionally  passed  the  most  arbitrary 
resolntioos,  and  screened  the  maddest  and  most 
nnlawfal  acts  of  the  leading  men  ander  the  fine 
muae  of  a  decree  of  all  the  Aetoliana. 

We  haTO  already  mentioned  that  the  ordinary 
place  of  meeting  was  Thermon,  bnt  on  extnordinary 
occasions  assemblies  wen  also  held  in  other  towns 
belonging  to  the  leagne,  though  they  were  not 
sitnated  in  the  country  of  Aetolia  Proper,  e.  g.  at 
Hencleia  (Lir.  zxxiiL  3),  Nanpactns  (xxxr.  12X 
Hypata  (zxxri.  2,  8),  and  Lamia  (xxxr.  43,  44). 
The  questions  which  were  to  be  brought  before  the 
assembly  were  sometimes  discussed  preriously  by 
a  committee,  selected  from  the  great  mass,  and 
called  Apocleti  (Ar^cAiyToi,  Suid. «.  o. ;  Lir.  xxxri. 
28.)  Some  writen  beliere  that  the  Apocleti  formed 
a  permanent  conncil,  and  that  the  thirty  men  sent 
out  to  negotiate  with  Antiochos  were  only  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Apocleti  (Polyb.  iy.  9,  xx.  10, 
xxL  3  ;  Tittmann,  OriecL  Staatnerf.  p.  727.) 

The  general  assembly  usually  met  in  the  autumn, 
when  t^B  officers  of  the  league  were  elected.  (Poly  b. 
ir.  37.)  The  highest  among  them,  as  among  those 
of  the  Achaean  league,  bore  the  title  of  tfrpcmry^r, 
whose  office  lasted  only  for  one  year.  I1ie  first 
whose  name  is  known,  was  Enrydamns,  who  com- 
~  the  Aetolians  in  the  war  against  the  GaU- 
(Pans.  X.  16.  §  2.)  The  strategus  had  the 
right  to  eonyoke  the  assembly  ;  he  presided  in  it, 
introduced  the  subjects  for  deliberation,  and  levied 
the  troops.    (Liy.  xxxyiii  4.)    He  had  his  shars 
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of  the  booty  made  in  war,  but  was  not  allowed  to 
vote  in  decisions  upon  peace  and  war.  (Lit.  xzzt. 
25.)  This  was  a  wise  precantion,  as  a  sangoine 
strategos  might  easily  hare  involved  the  league  in 
wars  which  would  have  been  minous  to  the  nation. 
His  name  was  signed  to  all  public  documents, 
treaties,  and  decrees  of  the  general  assembly.  An 
exception  occurs  in  the  peace  with  the  Romans, 
because  they  themselves  cUctated  it  and  abandoned 
the  usual  form.  (Polyb.  zziL  16.)  Respecting 
the  mode  of  election,  we  are  infonned  by  Hesychius 
(«.  V,  Kvdfti^  iroTply),  that  it  was  decided  by  white 
and  black  beans,  and  not  by  voting,  but  by  draw- 
ing lots,  so  that  we  must  suppose  the  assembly 
nominated  a  number  of  candidates,  who  then  had 
to  draw  lots,  and  the  one  who  drew  a  white  bean 
was  strategus. 

The  officers  next  in  rank  to  the  strategus  were 
the  hipparchus  and  the  public  scribe.  (Polyb.  xxii. 
15  ;  oomp.  Liv.  xxzviiL  11.)  We  further  hear  of 
tf-^vcSpoi,  who  act  as  arbiters  (Bik^h,  Corp,  Inter, 
voL  iL  p.  633),  and  pof»ayftdpot^  who  however  may 
have  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  writing  down  of 
laws,  than  the  Athenian  nomothetae.  (Bfickh, 
L  e,  pp.  857,  858.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  points  above  men- 
tioned, the  constitution  of  the  Aetolian  league  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity.  There  are,  however, 
two  things  which  appear  to  have  had  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  confederacy,  first  the  circumstance 
that  its  members  were  scattered  over  a  large  tract 
of  country,  and  that  besides  Aetolia  Proper  and 
some  neighbouring  countries,  such  as  Loeris  and 
Thessaly,  it  embraced  towns  in  the  heart  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, the  island  of  Cephalenia  in  the  west,  and 
m  the  east  the  town  of  Cms  on  the  Propontis  ;  in 
the  second  place,  many  of  the  confederates  had 
been  forced  to  join  the  league,  and  were  ready  to 
abandon  it  again  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  oiFered. 
(Polyb.  iv.  25  ;  oomp.  xxii.  13,  15  ;  Liv.  xzxviiL 
9,  11.)  The  towns  which  belonged  to  the  league 
of  course  enjoyed  tsopolity ;  but  as  it  endeavoured 
to  increase  its  strength  in  all  possible  ways,  the 
Aetolians  also  formed  connections  of  friendship  and 
alliance  with  other  states,  which  did  not  join  the 
league.  (Polyb.  iL  46.)  The  political  existence 
of  the  league  was  destroyed  in  b.  c.  189  by  the 
treaty  with  Rome,  and  the  treachery  of  the  Roman 
party  among  the  Aetolians  themselves  caused  in 
&  a  167  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  leading 
patriots  to  be  put  to  death,  and  those  who  survived 
the  massacre,  were  carried  to  Rome  as  prisoners. 
(Liv.  xlv.  31  ;  Justin,  xxxiiL  2  ;  oomp.  Tittmann, 
DanteUung  der  Grieek,  Staaitver/,  p.  721,  &c. ; 
Lucas,  Ueber  Poiyb,  DanUihmg  de»  AetoL  Bundet^ 
Kdnigsbeig,  1827,  4to. ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  CfriedL 
StaaUaUerth,  §  183  ;  Schom,  Getchiakte  Grieoheid, 
p.  25,&c ;  BTBJidBtHtdr^DieCfesck  det  AetoL  Landes^ 
Voihea  und  Bundes.  p.  298,  &c.)  [L.  &] 

AETO'MA  (A^(»iwi).     [Fastiqium.] 

AFFI'NES,  AFFPNITAS,  or  ADFI'NES, 
ADFI'NITA&  Affinitas  is  that  relation  into 
which  one  fiunily  comes  with  respect  to  another  by 
n  marriage  between  the  members  of  the  respective 
fiimilies  ;  but  it  is  used  more  particularly  to  express 
the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  to  the  cognati  of 
wife  and  husband  respectively.  The  husbimd  and 
wife  were  also  affines  with  respect  to  their  being 
members  of  different  fim[iilies  ;  and  the  betrothed 
husband  and  wife  (sponsus,  sponsa)  with  reference 
to  their  intended  marriage.    Afiinitas  can  only  be 
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the  result  of  a  lawful  marriage.  There  are  no 
degrees  of  affinitas  corresponding  to  those  of  cog- 
natio,  though  there  are  terms  to  express  the  various 
kinds  of  affinitas.  The  fether  of  a  husband  m  the 
socer  of  the  husbands  wife,  and  the  fether  of  a 
wife  is  the  sooer  of  the  wife^s  husband  ;  the  term 
socrus  expresses  the  same  affinity  with  respect  to 
the  husbands  and  wife^  mothers.  A  son^  wife 
is  nurus  or  danghter-in-Iaw  to  the  son^s  parents  ; 
a  wife^a  husband  is  gener  or  son-in-law  to  the  wife'*s 
parents. 

Thus  the  avus,  avia  —  pater,  mater — of  the 
wife  become  by  the  marriage  respectively  the  sooer 
magnns,  prosocrus,  or  socrus  magna — sooer,  socnis 
— of  the  husband,  who  becomes  with  respect  to  theni 
severally  progener  and  gener.  In  like  manner  the 
corresponding  ancestors  of  the  husband  respectively 
assume  the  same  names  with  respect  to  the  son^ 
wife,  who  becomes  with  respect  to  them  pronurus 
and  nurus.  The  son  and  daughter  of  a  husband 
or  wife  bom  of  a  prior  marriage,  are  called  privignas 
and  privigna,  with  respect  to  their  step-father  or 
step-mother ;  and,  with  respect  to  such  children, 
the  step-fether  and  step-mother  are  severally  called 
vitricus  and  noverca.  The  husband*s  brother  be- 
comes leyir  with  respect  to  the  wife,  and  his  sister 
becomes  Glos  (the  Greek  yd\ms).  Marriage  was 
unlawful  am<n]g  persons  who  had  become  such 
affines  as  above-mentioned  ;  and  the  incapacity 
continued  even  after  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
in  which  the  affinitas  originated.  (Gains,  i.  63.) 
A  person  who  had  sustained  such  a  capitis  diminutio 
as  to  lose  both  his  fineedom  and  the  civitas,  lost 
also  all  his  affines.  (Dig.  38.  tit  10.  s.  4  ;  Bficking, 
Inttiiutioiten^  vol  L  p.  267.)  [G.  L.] 

AGALMA  (JiyaXfM),     [Statuarijl] 

AGAMIOU  GRAPHS  (AyafOov  ypap^). 
[Matrimonium.] 

AGA'SO,  a  groom,  a  slave  whose  business  it 
was  to  take  care  of  the  horses.  The  word  is  alao 
used  for  a  driver  of  beasts  of  burthen,  and  is  some- 
times applied  to  a  slave  who  had  to  perform  the 
lowest  menial  duties.  (Liv.  xliii.  5  ;  Plin.  H.  N'. 
XXXV.  11  ;  Curt  viii  6 ;  Hor.  ^Isrm.  iL  8.  72  ;  Pera. 
V.  76.) 

AGATHOERGI  (&7a0ofp7oO.  In  time  of  war 
the  kings  of  Sparta  had  a  body-guard  of  300  knights 
(/vircit),  of  wliom  the  five  eldest  retired  every  year, 
and  were  employed  for  one  year,  under  the  name 
of  agatkoayi  in  missions  to  foreign  states.  (Herod, 
i  67.)  It  has  been  maintained  by  some  writers 
that  the  affathoeryi  did  not  attain  that  rank  merely 
by  seniority,  but  were  selected  from  the  Ivwcif  by 
the  ephon  without  reference  to  age.  (Ruhnken, 
Ad  TVmosi  Leacie,  Plat  »,v, ;  Hesych.  a  v. ;  Bekker, 
Aneod,  vol  L  n.  209.) 

A'GELA  (fty^Ai}),  an  assembly  of  young  men 
in  Crete,  who  lived  together  from  their  eighteenth 
year  till  the  time  of  their  marriage.  Up  to  the 
end  of  their  seventeenth  year  they  remained  in 
their  fether^s  house  ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  belonging  to  no  agda^  they  were  called 
irdTcAoi.  They  were  then  enrolled  in  offdae^ 
which  were  of  an  aristocratic  nature,  and  gave  great 
power  to  particular  fiuiilies.  An  agda  always 
consisted  of  the  sons  of  the  most  noble  citizens, 
who  were  usually  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
fether  of  the  youth  who  had  been  the  meana  of  col- 
lecting the  aoeia.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  person, 
called  &7f  Aanjf,  to  superintend  the  military  and 
gymnastic  exercises  of  the  youths  (who  were  called 
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hy^Xiktrm)^  to  mteampmnj  tliem  to  t^  diaae,  and 

to  panisk  tbcm  vhcn  diiobediait.     He  was  ac- 

rsoDtable,  howwer,  to  the  atate,  which  mpported 

*ie  offela  at  the  pabJic  ezpenae.     All  the  ncmben 

ct  m  mfela  were  obliged  to  many  at  the  ame 

tsae.    When  thej  rrawd  to  bdoiig  to  an  agela, 

tJifT  paitrnk  ef  the  pafalk  meala  for  bmb  (Mp««i) 

[SrssniAJ.     These  matitntiQna  were  afterwards 

pneened  ia  aaty  a  lev  atalea  of  Crete,  sach  for 

isstaoceas  Lrctna.    (Ephoma,  op.  Sirab.  x.  p.  480, 

Su.;  HctacL  Pontic.  3.;  Hock,  Oeto,  iii  p.  100, 

&c ;  Mulkr,  X>ar.  Jr.  5.  §  S  ;  Henoana,  Orieek. 

StMdaaikrlkmmtr^    §   22  ;      Wachsmnth,    //e<^ 

JiterttsaM*MiMl<-,  roL  L  p.  362,  2ded.;  Knmse,  /)m 

Gfmmatik  n.  AyomuHk  d.  HelUmm^  ^  690,  &c) 

At  Sforta  the  yecitha  left  tbeir  pamts*  hoiuet  at 

WTES  Tcazs  of  a^  and  entered  the  fiovau. 

AGE  MA  (&rv<ui  from  <bw)o  the  name  of  a 
ckaea  bodj  of  troopa  in  the  Macedonian  annj, 
pottistaig  of  horse-scddierB  and  foot-soldien,  hat 
cnaCj  of  the  fonnei^  It  aeems  to  hare  varied  in 
E^mber ;  saaaetimea  it  consisted  of  150  men,  at 
ciher  tiBKa  of  300,  and  in  later  times  it  contained 
u  TBoaj  as  1000  or  2000  men.  (Died.  xix.  27, 
28:  Lit.  xxzviL  40  ;  xliiL  51.  58  ;  CorL  it.  13  ; 
PoiTb.T.25,  65,  TXTJ.  8  ;  Hesjch.  and  Said.s.0L; 
Es^atk  od  Od.  L  pw  13299,  62.) 

AGER  is  the  general  tom  for  a  district  or  tract 
dcsonliy,  which  haa  aone  definite  limits,  and  be- 
ioogi  to  snne  political  aociety.  Ager  Romanus  is 
the  old  tenitorj  of  the  Komans.  Agri,  in  the 
ptsnl,  often  means  lands  in  the  coontiy  as  opposed  to 
tGvii:**  est  in  agria,^  means  **  he  is  in  the  country:** 
'^mittere  in  agros,^  a  phxaae  that  oocnis  in  speak- 
lE^  of  the  sgiaiian  Inwa,  means  io  assign  portions  of 
the  Ager  PuUicos  to  indiyidnals.  {tar,  tL  17, 
X.21.) 

Tens  is  an  indefimte  term :  it  is  a  whole  conn- 
trr  withont  reference  to  political  limits,  as  Teria 
lulia. 

Ager  Pdblicos  was  the  ptvpeitj  of  the  Roman 
state,  part  of  the  Publicum.  Ager  Privatos  was 
the  property  of  individnals.  Some  remaxks  on  the 
genoal  ^Tiskm  of  land  into  Pablicos  and  PriTStus, 
and  on  the  nature  of  land  that  was  Sacer  and  Reli- 
ginas,  are  contained  in  the  article  on  the  Agnuian 
Lawiw  Ager  OccBpatorxus  is  hmd  occupied  by  a 
Tictorions  people  wnen  the  conquered  people  had 
been  driTen  out  {Eei  Agrariae  Amdort$^  P>4^f 
ed.  Goes.) :  the  possesuones  [Agsakiab  Lxoks] 
were  mcluded  in  the  Ager  Occnpatorins.  Such 
land  as  was  lestoied  to  thooe  who  had  lost  it  by 
mnqnest,  was  called  ReddiUuL  The  Ager  Occu- 
patoriuswas  also  called  Ager  Arcifinins  or  Arcifinalis, 
so  denominated  **  ab  arcendis  hostibus  **  (p.  38.  ed. 
Goes.).  But  the  tenns  Ager  Arcifinins  snd  Occn- 
patorins do  not  appear  to  be  exactly  equivalent, 
though  some  of  the  writers  on  the  Res  Agrsria 
make  them  sa  Ager  Areifinms  appears  to  express 
the  whole  c^  a  territory,  which  had  only  lome 
natural  or  arbitraiy  boundary,  and  was  not  defined 
by  measurement  {qui  umlla  mensura  eontmttur ; 
FirantinnsL)  Soch  were  the  scattered  portions  of 
the  Roman  Ager  Publicns.  The  Ager  Occupatorius 
might  Kffnij  so  much  of  the  public  land  included 
in  the  Arcifinins  mb  was  held  by  possessors  (occu- 
patos),  or,  as  Niebnhr  explains  it,  the  term  Occu- 
patorius was  confined  to  the  public  land,  strictly  so 
ailed,  and  designated  the  tenure  under  which  it 
was  held. 
Krootmns  diTidea  lands  into  three  heads  {quoh- 
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Met) :  Ager  Dirisos  et  Astignatas  ;  Ager  mensura 
oompfehrusus ;  Ager  Afcihaius.  lie  dctiiios  tho 
Aiclfinius,  as  above  stated.  The  Ager  n)tii»uxm 
comprehrnsus  appears  to  signify  a  tract,  of  «  htrh 
the  limits  were  defined  by  nicasuimient»  nhich 
was  given  ia  the  nuus  to  some  community  {cujum 
wtodm  mmitmrmu  enHa/i  «ti  a$njfmatu$)y  of  which 
he  mentions  two  examplns, 

Ager  Dirisns  et  Assignatus  was  public  land 
that  was  assigned  or  granted  to  private  persons. 
The  verb  diruio^  or  tome  form  of  it,  is  used  by  Liry 
(ir.  61,  ▼.  30)  to  express  the  distributioo  of  ihe 
land.  The  wonl  amt/no  indicates  the  fixing  of 
the  signa  or  boundaries.  Ager  Quaraumus  was 
public  land,  which  was  lold  by  the  quaestors  (pp^ 
2,  14,  ed.  Goes.),  in  iquare  patches,  esi-h  side  sf 
which  was  the  length  of  ten  linear  actus :  the  M^uara 
consequently  contained  100  quadrati  actus  or  fifty 
jugera. 

Ager  Limitatus  was  public  land  marked  out  by 
limites  lor  the  purpose  of  astigitment  to  coloui  or 
otherSi  The  liimites  were  drawn  with  refemirr 
to  the  heavens  (p.  150,  ed.  Gue«.)  ;  and  thi*  oiode 
of  diriding  the  land  was  fuundid  on  the  old  Ktrutoin 
doctrine,  tor  the  Etruscans  divided  the  earth  into 
parts,  following  the  course  of  the  lun  by  drswing 
a  line  from  east  to  west,  and  another  from  touth  to 
north.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  limites  of  a 
templum,  a  term  which  means  the  celestisl  vsolc, 
and  also  so  much  of  the  earth*!  lurface  as  the  aujfiir 
could  comprehend  in  his  view.  This  was  the 
foundaticA  of  the  Roman  Limitatio  of  laiid.  A 
line  (limes)  was  drswn  through  a  gi>en  point  from 
east  to  west,  which  was  called  the  Decumnnus, 
originally  Duocimanus*  (accordixig  to  Hyginus),  \i^ 
cause  it  divides  the  earth  into  two  parts  :  aiiothrr 
line  was  drawn  from  south  to  north,  which  was  railed 
Cardo,  ^amundi  cardine.**  The  Irngth  of  thcM 
two  chief  limites  would  be  determined  by  the  limits 
of  the  land  which  was  to  be  divided.  The  points 
from  which  the  two  chief  liniites  were  drawn  >Rried 
according  to  circumstances.  Those  which  were  (ta- 
rallel  to  the  Decumainis  were  Prorti,  direct ;  thuM 
which  were  parallel  to  the  Cordo  were  Transversi, 
transverse.  The  limes  was  therefore  a  term  applied 
to  a  boundarr  belonging  to  a  tract  of  Und,  and  the 
centuriae  included  in  it,  and  ii  ditferont  from  finis, 
which  is  the  limit  of  any  particular  property.  The 
Decnmani,  Cardines,  and  other  limites  of  a  district 
form  an  unchangeable  kind  of  network  in  the  midfit 
of  the  changeable  properties  which  have  their  sevoral 
fines  (Rudorff  ).  The  distance  at  which  the  limites 
were  to  be  drawn,  would  depend  on  the  mnffTiitudc 
of  the  squares  or  centuriae,  as  they  were  called,  into 
which  it  was  proposed  to  divide  the  tnuU  The 
whole  tract  might  not  be  iquare:  sometimes  the 
Decnmani  Limites  would  be  only  half  as  long  as  the 
Cardines  (p.  154.  ed.  Goes.).  Every  sixth  limes, 
reckoning  from  the  Decumanus  and  including  it, 
was  wider  than  the  intermediate  limites,  and  these 
wider  limites  served  as  roads,  but  they  were  not 
included  under  the  term  of  Viae  Publicae,  though  a 
limes  and  a  via  publica  might  sometimes  coincide. 
(Hyginus,  ed.  Goes.  p.  IS'jL)  The  narrower  limites 
were  called  Linearii  in  the  provinces,  but  in  Italy 


*  Duocimanus,  according  to  Hyginus,  was 
changed  into  Decimanus  ;  "  Decumanus,''  says 
Kiebuhr,  **'  probably  frtim  making  the  figure  of  a 
cross,  which  resembles  the  numeral  X,  like  decus- 
satiis.*'     Neither  explanation  is  satisfactory. 
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they  were  called  SobrunciTl  The  limites  panllel 
to  the  cardo  were  drawn  in  the  same  way. 

The  Roman  measure  of  length  used  for  land 
waa  the  actus  of  120  feet :  the  square  actus  was 
14,400  square  feet ;  and  a  juger  or  jugerum  was 
two  actus  quadrati.  The  woid  centuria  properly 
means  a  hundred  of  any  thmg.  The  reason  of 
the  term  centuria  being  applied  to  these  divi- 
sions may  be,  that  the  plebeian  centuries  contained 
100  actus,  which  is  50  jugera,  the  amount  con- 
tained in  the  portions  put  up  to  sale  by  the  quaes- 
tors: but  Siculus  Flaccus  (p.  15,  ed.Goes.)  gives 
a  difierent  account  The  centuria  sometimes  con- 
tained 200  jugera,  and  in  later  periods  240  and 
400.  This  division  into  centuriae  only  compre- 
hended the  cultivable  land.  When  a  colony  was 
founded  or  a  tract  of  land  was  divided,  that  part 
which  did  not  consist  of  arable  land  was  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  colony  or  settlement ;  and  was 
used  as  pasture.  Such  tracts  appear  to  be  the 
Compascuus  Ager  of  the  Lex  Thoria  (c.  4,  &c.). 
The  land  that  was  thus  limited,  would  often  have 
an  irregular  boundary,  and  thus  many  centuries 
would  be  incomplete.  Such  pieces  were  called 
Subseciva,  and  were  sometimes  granted  to  the 
colony  or  community,  and  sometimes  reserved  to  the 
state.  That  such  portions  existed  in  some  quantity 
in  Italy  is  shown  by  the  feet  of  Vespasian  and  Titus 
making  sales  of  them,  and  Domitian  is  said  to 
have  restored  them  to  the  possessors. 

A  plan  of  each  tract  of  limited  land  was  engraved 
on  metal  (aes),  and  deposited  in  the  tabularium. 
This  plan  (forma)  showed  all  the  limites  or  cen- 
turiae, and  was  a  pennanent  record  of  the  original 
limitation.  Descnptions  also  accompanied  the  phm, 
which  mentioned  the  portions  that  belonged  to  dif- 
fSerent  individuals,  and  other  particulars.  (Siculus 
Flaccus,  De  JXvu.  et  Atsig.  ed.  Goes.,  p.  16  ;  and 
the  passages  collected  by  Brissonius,  SdecL  ex  Jur, 
OmL  iil  c.  5.)  Some  of  these  rec<»ds,  which  be- 
long to  an  eariy  period  of  Roman  history,  are  men- 
tioned by  Siculus  Flaccus,  as  existing  when  he 
wrote  (pl  24.  ed.  Goes.).  These  n^tered  plans 
were  the  best  evidence  of  the  original  division 
of  the  lands,  and  if  disputes  could  not  be  settled 
otherwise,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  them. 

As  to  the  marks  by  which  boundaries  were  dis- 
tinguished, they  were  different  in  the  case  of  Ager 
Amfinius  and  Ager  Limitatus.  In  the  case  of 
Ager  Arcifinius,  the  boundaries  were  either  natural 
or  artificial,  as  mountam  ridges,  roads,  water  sheds, 
rocks,  hills,  ramparts  of  earUi,  walls  of  rubble,  and 
BO  forth :  rivers,  brooks,  ditehes  and  water  conduits 
were  also  used  as  boundaries.  Marks  were  also 
made  on  rocks,  and  trees  were  phinted  for  this 
purpose,  or  were  left  standing  (arbores  intactae, 
antemissae).  Trees  were  often  marked:  those 
which  were  the  common  property  of  two  land- 
ownen  were  marked  on  both  sides ;  and  those 
which  belonged  to  a  single  proprietor  were  marked 
on  the  side  which  was  turned  from  the  proprietor's 
land  (arbores  insignet,  signatae,notatae).  By  cutting 
off  a  piece  of  the  bar^  a  scar  would  be  formed 
which  would  answer  as  a  signum.  In  angles,  such 
as  a  trifinium  or  quadrifinium,  more  special  boundary 
marks  were  used,  for  instance,  at  a  trifinium  three 
trees  would  be  planted.  Taps,  or  pieces  of  wood, 
lead  and  iron,  were  also  inserted  in  trees  to  point 
to  some  piese  of  water  as  the  nearest  boundsry. 

The  Ager  Limitatus  was  marked  in  a  different 
way  by  boundary  stones  and  poets,  not  by  natural 
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barrien.  The  boundaries  fd  the  teiritoiy  were 
marked  by  termini,  which  received  their  names 
under  the  empire  firom  the  emperor  who  gave  the 
oonmiission  for  partitioning  the  Liud.  Acoordinpiiy, 
we  find  the  expressions  Lapides  Augustales,  Tibe« 
riani,  and  so  forth,  mentionied  as  the  termini  fixed 
by  these  emperors  for  the  boundaries  of  the  colonies 
which  they  founded.  The  Termini  Territoriales 
marked  the  limits  of  the  district,  the  Pleurici 
ran  parallel  to  the  Decumani  and  Cardines,  the 
Actuarii  Centnriales  were  at  the  angles  of  the 
centuriae,  the  Epipedonici  in  the  centre  of  the 
centuriae,  the  Proportionales  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  jugera.  The  boundaries  of  a  property 
were  also  marked  by  termini ;  and  the  owner  of 
a  property  might  place  termini  within  it  to  mark 
the  pieces  into  which  he  divided  it  for  his  chil- 
dren. 

The  termini  were  either  posts  of  wood  or  stones. 
In  the  colonies  of  Augustus,  the  boundaries  of  the 
centuriae  were  mariced  by  stones  ;  those  of  the 
several  allotments  by  oak  posts  (termini  robusti, 
pali  roborei.)  Sometimes  pali  actuarii  are  men- 
tioned, from  which  it  appean  that  the  boundaries  of 
the  centuriae  were  sometimes  determined  by  wooden 
posts.  The  stones  used  in  a  particular  limitatio 
were  of  the  same  kind  and  colour  in  order  to  make 
them  more  useful  as  boundary  stones.  The  stones 
were  either  polished  (poUti,  dolati)  or  rough  hewn 
(taxati  a  ferro),  or  in  their  entire  rough  stale.  The 
size  varied  from  half  a  foot  to  two  and  a  half  feet, 
and  the  larger  might  sometimes  be  mistaken  by- 
ignorant  people  for  mile  stones.  The  form  of  the 
stones  also  varied,  as  we  see  from  the  representations 
contained  of  them  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Agrimensores. 
The  number  of  angles  varied  in  those  which  were 
angular:  some  were  cylindrical,  some  pointed,  othen 
of  a  pyramidal  form.  The  head  stones  at  ihe  be- 
ginning and  end  of  a  boundary  were  more  con- 
spicuous than  those  which  lay  between  them.  In- 
scriptions and  marks  were  also  put  on  the  termini. 
The  termini  on  the  boundaries  of  the  limited  land 
have  often  considerable  inscriptions ;  the  centurial 
and  pleurite  termini  give  the  number  of  the  century 
and  the  name  of  the  limes.  Various  kinds  of 
marks  were  also  devised  to  fiidlitate  the  ascertain- 
ing of  boundaries  without  the  trouble  of  referring 
to  the  plan. 

These  precautions  were  not  alL  A  stone  might  be 
removed  and  a  boundary  might  thus  become  un- 
certain. It  was  accordingly  the  practice  to  bury 
something  under  the  stone  that  was  not  perishable, 
as  bones,  embers  and  ashes  from  the  offering  made 
at  the  time  when  the  stone  was  set  up.  Small 
coins  were  also  put  under  it,  and  fragments  of  glass, 
pottery,  and  the  like,  which  would  serve  to  deter- 
mine the  place  of  the  stone.  The  same  practice  is 
enjomed  by  the  laws  of  Manu  (viiL  249, 250, 251 ), 
a  feet  noticed  by  Dureau  de  la  Malle.  On  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  the  practice  of  making  such 
offerings  was  discontinued,  and  this  kind  of  evidence 
was  lost  Under  the  old  reli^on  it  was  also  the 
practice  to  traverse  the  boundanes  at  the  terminalia, 
in  the  month  of  February.  In  the  case  of  the 
territorial  boundaries,  this  was  done  by  the  whole 
community  ;  and  pursuant  to  this  old  custom,  the 
boundaries  of  the  original  territory  of  Rome,  six 
miles  firom  the  city,  were  traversed  at  the  terminalia. 
Private  persons  also  examined  their  boundaries  at 
the  temunalia,  and  the  usual  offerings  were  made. 
The  parish  perambulations  and  other  perambnla- 
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Kfao);     ^ 

A  diipiite  about  a  inafdas  m  a  quettioo  of 
prapoty  ;  a  di^te  abonft  a  loea  or  fiais  »  a  di»- 
poteakoat  boandarioL 

Niebahr  aaijeetBrea  "^  thai  a  tadv  — igwid  br 
the  ititt  warn  conaidend  aa  one  oitin  frm,  at  a 
wUe»  the  ItmitB  of  wki^  coald  not  be  ^ao((cd.** 
But  be  adds,  ■^TUadid  not  predade  tbe  dirkion 
of  ettatea,  aor  even  the  vie  of  dnodeoBal  parti  of 
tksn ;  "*  aad  farthcE,  **  The  Mle  or  tianolier  of  then, 
vhea  the  whole  waa  aot  alienated,  waa  m  parts 
r  to  the  diM»decinial  aeaie.**  Bat  to  this  it 
[  bf  Damn  de  la  MaUe,  duit  when  then 
were  fiTe,  seven  or  nine  heredca,  then  mast  be  a 
fiaetiBaal  dhrision.  A  ftmdas  generally  had  a  par- 
ticolar  asne  which  waa  not  changed,  and  it  is 
stated  that  both  in  Italy  and  Fiaaoo  aanjr  of  these 
properties  still  have  Ronaa  aanMS.  Bat  the  iMt 
of  a  faadas  ytiiygy  hariqganaBM,  and  the  &ct 
of  theaanw  being  often  preserved,  does  not  prove 
that  efl  landi  retained  their  original  limito  aoDord- 
iag  to  BoBOB  nsage  ;  nor  does  the  fiwt,  that  there 
were  oonetiBics  two,  OMnetnacs  three  ewneiB  of  one 
faadas  (Dig.  10.  tiL  1.  a.  4.),  pcoTO  that  a  fnndos 
aever  had  ita  fimita  chaag^  while  it  dispioTes 
Niebohr^  aasi  iiiiiai  aa  to  duodecimal  laula,  unless 
the  hahes  and  thiida  were  made  up  of  doodeciatal 
parts,  whidi  camsot  be  psored.  It  seems  probable 
enoogh,  that  aa  original  fondns  would  oftoi  retain 
Its  ImHs  anefaaaged  for  eentoriea.  Bat  it  is  certain 
that  the  boands  (fines)  of  private  properties  often 
chained.  Rnderff  remarks  :**  The  boandary  of  a 
piupeity  ia  changeable.  It  nay  by  purchase,  ex- 
chsnge,  aad  otl^r  alienation,  be  poshed  farther, 
and  be  laoried  bade"  The  kxalities  of  the  great 
Cardinea,  Dw  uBiam,  and  other  Limitea,  aa  the  same 
writer  hss  been  akcady  quoted  to  show,  are  un- 
fhsngvahlf 

The  diffieuhy  of  handling  this  subject  is  Tery 
great,  owing  to  the  eoirupted  text  of  the  writen  on 
the  Bea  Agxaria.  The  btest  edition  of  these 
writers  is  I17  Ooeaius,  Amsterdam,  1674.  Anew 
and  eotrect^  edition  of  these  writers  with  a  suit- 
able eomoientary  would  be  a  valuable  eontributioa 
to  oar  knowledge  of  the  Roman  hmd  systeoi.  {Bm 
jiffrariaa  Ametorm^  ed.  Goes. ;  Rodorfl^  Zml»einft 
/wr  GemAkkL  lUtktam.  Ueber  die  Oilnischeidungs- 
klsge,  ToL  z. ;  Niebahr,ToL  il  appendix  1 ;  Duron 
de  hi  IfaQe,  E€omomi§Poliii^de9Romama^  rol.  iL 
p.l66,fte.)  [O.L.] 

AOER  SANCTUS  (W^MVOt).  For  an  account 

of  the  buds  in  Oieeee  devoted  to  the  service  of 

religian,  see  Tmcaivoa:  lor  an  account  of  those 

in  Rome,  see  Sacsbixml 

A6ETCKRIA  (^krP-^pM-)  [Cabuha.] 

AOOER  (x«^)«  fr<"»  ^  "^  P*^  ""^  ^>*^ 

m  genaal  br  a  heq>  or  mound  of  any  kind  which 

might  he  made  at  stonea,  woo<^  earth  or  any  other 

fubitsoca    It  waa  more  particularly  applied  to  a 

mamdj  usaJJywnpoeed  of  earth,  which  was  nised 

jwmd  a  heneged  town,  and  ^lich  was  grsduaUy 

SDcnaaedm  humdih  and  hei^t,  tiU  it  equaHed  or 

0vcrft99iMl  the  wallaL     Hence  we  find  the  expres- 

mw  «s9arv  cfpidmrn  ofpmgaart^ 


and  the  making  of  tho  agirer  is  expressed 
by  the  verbs  aifltfiawv,  mufrwrp,  jirMerw.  Akvfv,  Ac. 
SooM  of  thesea$|9erw  were  gigantic  works,  fUnkcd 
with  towers  to  defend  the  workmen  and  toMirrB, 
and  MiBMNmled  by  parapets,  behind  which  the 
soklicrB  eoold  discharge  musiles  upon  the  brsirged 
tewna  At  the  siege  of  Avaricnm,  Coemr  reued  tn 
twenty-fiTo  days  an  agger  830  feet  broad,  and  80 
feet  high.  (iX.  a,  vii  24.)  As  the  amrer  waa 
semetiraes  oiade  of  wood,  hurdlrt,  and  similar 
materials,  we  sometimes  read  of  tu  bring  set  on 
firs.  (Liv.  xxxvL  2S  ;  Caea.  B,  G.  ril  24,  B,  C.  il 
14,  15.)  The  word  acser  was  alio  applird  to  the 
carthea  wall  sorronnding  a  Roman  nicanipmrnt, 
cooiposed  of  the  eaith  dug  from  the  ditch  (/ana), 
which  was  usually  nine  feet  broad  and  leTrn  it^t 
deep ;  but  if  any  attack  was  apprphmded,  the 
depth  was  mcivased  to  twelve  feet,  sod  the  bmiHth 
to  thirteen  feet.  Shorn  stakes,  Ac,  wrn»  u«tiAlly 
fixed  upon  the  agger,  which  was  then  calU*d  iW/mm. 
When  both  words  are  used  (as  in  Cju>«ar,  B.  G.  vii. 
7%  Offffer  ae  TaHum\  the  agger  means  the  mound 
of  earth  ;  and  the  vallum  the  sharp  stakes  (ru//i), 
which  were  fixed  upon  the  agger. 

At  Rome,  the  formidable  rampart  erretrd  by 
Servius  Tnllius  to  protect  the  westrm  side  of  Rome 
was  called  aoMjer.  It  extended  fitmi  the  further 
extremity  of  the  Qnirinal  to  that  of  the  Flsquiline. 
It  was  fifty  feet  broad,  having  a  wnll  on  thr  tnp, 
defended  by  towers,  and  beneath  it  was  a  ditch  a 
hundred  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  deep.  (Cic.  </« 
Rep,  iL  6  ;  Dionys.  ix.  68.)  Pliny  (//.  S,  iii.  5. 
a  9)  attributes  the  erection  of  this  rampart  to  Tar- 
quinius  Saperbus,  bat  this  is  in  opposition  to  sU 
the  other  ancieat  writers  who  speak  of  the  nwttcr. 

AOITATCyRES.     [Ciacua.] 

AOMEN.    [ExniaTus.] 

AGNA'TI.     [CooNATLl 

AONCMEN.     [NoMiN.] 

AOONA'LIA,  or  AOO'NIA  (Ov.  Fn$t.  t. 
721),  one  of  the  most  ancient  festivals  at  Rome, 
celebrated  several  times  in  the  year.  Ita  institu- 
tion, like  that  of  other  religious  rites  and  cere- 
monies, was  attributed  to  Numa  Pompilius.  (Ma- 
croK  Satitfn,  L  4.)  We  lean  from  the  ancirnt 
calendars  that  it  was  celebrated  on  the  three  fol- 
lowing days,  the  9th  of  January,  the  21  at  of  Mar, 
and  the  1 1th of  December  (a.  d,  V.  Id.  Jam.;  X  H. 
KaL  Jwm,;  III.  Id,  iMc)  ;  to  which  we  should 
probably  add  the  17th  of  March  (o.  d,  XVI.  KfJ. 
AfT.\  the  dar  on  which  the  Liberalia  was  cele- 
brated, since  this  festival  is  also  called  Agonia  or 
Agomimm  MartiaU.  (Varr.  L,  L.  vi.  14,  ed.  Mill- 
ler ;  MaeroK  L  e, ;  Kalemdarmm  VaHcamwm,)  The 
object  of  this  festival  vras  a  disputed  point  among 
the  ancienu  themselves  ;  but  as  Hartung  has  ob- 
served {Die  BeUffiom  der  Bomer^  vol  ii.  p.  33),  when 
it  is  recollected  that  the  victim  which  was  offered 
was  a  ram,  that  the  person  who  offered  it  was  tho 
rex  sacrificulos,  and  that  the  place  where  it  was 
offered  waa  tho  regie  (Var.  ^  L.  yI  12 ;  Ov.  f^ut. 
i  S33 ;  Fest  s.  9.  Affommm\  we  shall  not  have 
mnch  difficulty  in  understanding  the  siprnificance 
of  this  festivd.  The  ram  was  the  usual  victim 
presented  to  the  guardian  gods  of  the  state,  and 
the  rex  sacrificulus  and  the  regie  could  be  cm- 
ployed  only  for  such  ceremonies  as  were  connected 
wiUi  the  highest  gods  and  affected  the  weal  of  the 
whole  state.  Regarding  the  sacrifice  in  this  light, 
we  see  a  reason  for  its  being  offered  several  timet 
in  the  year. 
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The  etymology  of  the  name  wu  alao  a  subject 
of  much  dispute  among  the  ancients  ;  and  the  va- 
rious etymologies  that  were  proposed  are  given  at 
length  by  Ovid.  {Fatt,  i.  319—332.)  None  of 
these,  however,  are  at  all  satisfactory ;  and  we 
would  therefore  sn^y;est  another.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Quirinal  hill  was  originally  called  Agomig^ 
and  the  CoUine  gate  AgonetuU,  (Fest  s.  w,  Ago- 
mtun,  Quirtnalis;  comp.  Dionys.  iL  37.)  What  is 
then  more  likely  than  that  this  sacnfice  should 
have  been  originally  offered  on  this  hill,  and  should 
thence  have  received  the  name  of  Agonalia?  It 
is  ezpreuly  stated  that  the  sacrifice  was  offered  in 
the  regiOf  or  the  domus  regis^  which  in  the  historical 
times  was  situated  at  the  top  of  the  foero  via^  near 
the  arch  of  Titus  (Becker,  Hcmdbuek  d.  Horn,  Al- 
tertk.  vol  i.  pp.  237, 238) ;  but  in  the  earliest  times 
the  regia  is  stated  by  an  ancient  writer  to  have 
been  upon  the  Quirinal  (Solin.  L  21),  and  this 
statement  seems  to  render  our  supposition  almost 
certain.  (Chttioal  Mtueum,  voL  iv.  pp.  164 — 
157.) 

The  Circu8  Agonensis,  as  it  is  called,  is  sup- 
posed by  many  modem  writers  to  have  occupied 
the  place  of  the  present  Piazza  Navona,  and  to 
have  been  built  by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus 
on  the  spot  where  the  victims  were  sacrificed  at 
the  Agonalia.  Becker  (Ibid.  pp.  668—670)  has 
however  brought  forward  good  reasons  for  question- 
ing whether  Sm  was  a  circus  at  all,  and  has  shown 
that  there  is  no  authority  whatever  for  giving  it 
the  name  of  circus  Agonensis, 

AOO'NES  (iy&¥€s),  the  general  term  among 
the  Greeks  for  the  contests  at  their  great  national 
games.  [Cb&tamxn^.]  The  word  was  also  used 
to  signify  law-suits,  and  was  especially  employed 
in  the  phrase  iy&vts  rifirrroi  and  irlfirrrot.     [Ti- 

MBMA.] 

AOONCVTHETAE  {itymyoBirai),  were  per- 
sons, in  the  Grecian  games,  who  decided  disputes 
and  adjudged  the  prises  to  the  victors.  Originally, 
the  person  who  instituted  the  contest  and  offered 
the  prize  was  the  affonothete$^  and  this  continued 
to  be  the  practice  in  those  games  which  were  in- 
stituted by  kings  or  private  persons.  But  in  the 
great  public  games,  such  as  the  Isthmian,  Pythian, 
&&,  the  offonotAetae  were  either  the  representatives 
of  different  states,  as  the  Amphictyons  at  the 
Pythian  games,  or  were  chosen  from  the  people  in 
whose  countiy  the  gamM  were  celebrated.  During 
the  flourishing  times  of  the  Grecian  republics,  the 
Eleians  were  the  agonotketae  in  the  Olympic  games, 
the  Corinthians  in  the  Isthmian  games,  the  Am- 
phictyons in  the  Pythian  games,  and  the  Corin- 
thians, Argives,  and  inhabitants  of  Cleonae  in  the 
Nemaean  games.  The  itryctvodh-ai  were  also  called 
alavfxvriraty  iiyvvdpxah  &7nra^8£iccu,  itB\o$4rai^ 
faiSiovxot  or  ^hov6iu>i.  (firom  the  staff  they 
carried  as  an  emblem  of  authority),  ^paSuSy 
fipaSfvTai, 

AGORA  (&7opd(),  properiy  means  an  assembly 
of  any  nature,  and  is  usually  employed  by  Homer 
for  the  general  assembly  of  the  people.  The  agora 
seems  to  have  been  considered  an  essential  part  in 
the  constitution  of  the  early  Grecian  states,  since 
the  barbarity  and  uncivilised  condition  of  the  Cy- 
clops is  characterised  by  their  wanting  such  an 
assembly.  (Hom.  Od,  ix.  1 12.)  The  agora^  though 
usually  convoked  by  the  king,  appears  to  have  been 
also  summoned  at  times  by  some  distinguished 
chieftain,  as  for  example,  by  Achilles  before  Troy. 


AGORA« 

(Hom.  /?.  L  54.)  The  king  occupied  the  moet 
important  seat  in  these  assemblies,  and  near  hiin 
sat  the  nobles,  while  the  people  sat  in  a  circle 
around  them.  The  power  and  rights  of  the  people 
in  these  assemblies  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
dispute.  Plainer,  Tittman,  and  more  recently 
Nitzsch  in  his  commentary  on  the  Odyssey,  main- 
tain that  the  people  was  allowed  to  speak  and  vote ; 
while  Mttller  (Dor.  iii  1.  §  3),  who  is  foUowed 
by  Grote  (HUL  ofGreeeA,  voL  ii.  p.  91),  maintains 
that  the  nobles  were  the  only  persons  who  proposed 
measures,  deliberated,  and  voted,  and  that  the 
people  was  only  present  to  hear  the  debate,  and  to 
express  its  feeling  as  a  body  ;  which  expressions 
might  then  be  noticed  by  a  prince  of  a  mild  dis- 
position. The  latter  view  of  the  question  is  con- 
firmed by  the  foct,  that  in  no  passage  in  the 
Odyssey  is  any  of  the  people  represented  as  takin|$ 
part  in  the  discussion  ;  while,  in  the  Iliad,  Ulysses 
inflicts  personal  chastisement  upon  Thersites,  for 
presuming  to  attack  the  nobles  in  the  agom.  (//. 
ii  211—277.)  The  people  appear  to  have  been 
only  called  together  to  hear  what  had  been  already 
agreed  upon  in  the  council  of  the  nobles,  which 
is  called  fio»\^  (IL  ii.  53,  vi.  114,  yi^vrts 
0w\fVT(U)y  and  ddwKos  {Od.  iL  26),  and  some- 
times even  ieyopd  {Od.  ix.  1 12  ;  iyopat  fiovKn- 
4>6poi),  Justice  was  administered  in  the  agora  by 
the  king  or  chiefo  (Hes.  Tkeog.  85 ;  Horn.  //. 
xviii.  497,  &C.  Od.  xiL  439),  but  the  people  had  no 
share  in  its  administration,  and  the  agora  served 
merely  the  purpose  of  publicity.  The  common 
phrases  used  in  reference  to  the  agora  are  *is  iyop^w 
KoXUiy ;  &7op^y  iroicio-tfcu,  ri9«r0cu ;  cm  T^y  &70- 
p^y  c^o-ilrai,  Ay^lpttr&aiy  Ac  ( Wachsmuth,  HeOen. 
Altertkunuk.  vol  L  p.  346,  2d  ed.  ;  Hermann, 
Lehrbuck.  d.  Ghieck  Staataalt.  §  55  ;  Grote,  Hist. 
ofQrmo$y  voL  il  pp.  91—101.) 

Among  the  Athenians,  the  proper  name  for  the 
assembly  of  the  people  was  ^icK\ira-ta,  and  among 
the  Dorians  hXia.  The  term  agora  was  confined 
at  Athens  to  the  assemblies  of  the  phylae  and 
demi.  (Aesch.  c.  Cte».  §  27.  p.  50. 37 ;  Schoraann, 
De  ComitiuAthen.  p.  27,  Antiq.  Jur.  PM.  Graec. 
pp.  203, 205 ;  Bdckh,  Corp.  Inserw.  vol.  L  p.  125.) 
In  Crete  the  original  name  iryopa  continued  to  be 
applied  to  the  popular  assemblies  till  a  late  period. 
(Bekker,  Anecdot.  vol  I  p.  210.) 

A'GORA  (&7opd),  was  the  place  of  public  as- 
sembly in  a  Greek  city,  both  for  traffic,  and  for 
the  transaction  of  aU  public  business.  It  answers 
to  the  Roman  ybnnn;  and,  in  foct,  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  these  two  subjects  entirely  separate. 

In  the  eariiest  times,  the  Agora  was  merely  an 
open  piece  of  ground,  which  was  generally  in  fixint 
of  the  royal  palace,  and,  in  sea-port  towns,  close  to 
the  harbour.  The  Agora  of  Troy  was  in  the  cita- 
del. Here,  the  chiefo  met  in  council,  and  sat  in 
Judgment,  and  the  people  assembled  to  witness 
athletic  games.  It  was  evidently  also  the  place  of 
traffic  and  of  general  intercourse  :  in  one  passage 
of  Homer,  we  have  a  lively  picture  of  the  idlers 
who  frequented  it  It  was  enclosed  with  large 
stones  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  seats  of  marble 
were  placed  in  it  for  the  chiefo  to  sit  in  judgment, 
and  it  was  hallowed  by  the  shrine  of  one  or  more 
divinities.  In  the  Agora  which  Homer  particularly 
describes,  —  that  of  the  Phaeacians,  —  there  was 
a  temple  of  Poseidon.  (Horn.  IL  ii  788,  vii  345, 
346,  xviu.  497—^06,  Od.  vi  263—285,  viii.  16» 
109,  xvi  361.) 
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Ootoftkii  simple  ■mmgrwifl  anw  the  i 
niacent  i>«pait  of  kter  Umee,  which 
u  open  fpeee,  endoeed  bj 
divided  inlo  sepnate  parte  iar 
tnu  wkidi  wexe  pqwacd    in    it, 
ftaaei,  ahan,   and    If  m^  ■,    sad     hwh 
vitk  edifioee  for  the   lieeMi  liiai    of  pnhUc  aad 
prnite  Immf,  end    for   the    admmktntkn  ef 
JQStJee. 
Ow 

mber  MSB^.  The  chief  esthoritaee  are  Pumhum 
aad  VitrariiaiL  The  exieth^  raina  are  in  fuch  a 
^te  M  to  giye  ea  a  rery  little  belp^ 

We  lAve,  fixBt  of  aU,  in  thia,  aa  in  other  de- 
paitmenu  of  arehiiecliue,  to  diatingaiah  the  an- 
cirnt  ityie  {ma  that  introduced  by  the  Oreekt  of 
Ii«ua  after  the  Penian  war,  and  more  eapeaallj 
bTUippodamnaofMiletiia  [see  IHct.  of  Biog.  #.«.]« 
Tboae  fwmrctitw  with  the  building  of  ^jopai  of  a 
neir  focn  ia  mariied  by  tike  name  'JwwMfum, 
vhkh  ma  applied  to  the  Ageea  in  the  PeinMaiL 
(Harpocr.  a.e.  1«we8d(#s««a.)  The  general  character 
oltk  Qreek  &7epd  ia  thua  deecrilwd  by  VitruTiBt 
(t.  1):  —  *^  The  Greeka  arrange  their  fcca  in  a 
fqoaie  liorai,  with  very  wide  doable  oolonnadea, 
acd  adam  them  with  oolnnuM  aet  near  one  aaoth« 
and  with  iloee  or  marble  entablaturea,  aad  they 


Biake  walks  in  the  upper 

AmoDg  the  iyopal  deocribed  by  Panmniaa,  that 
qI  the  Eleiaaa  ia  mentioned  by  him  (tl  24)  aa 
Wing  **  not  on  the  aanke  ]dan  aa  those  of  the  lo- 
naas  aad  the  Greek  citiea  adjoining  Ionia,  but  it 
is  baUt  in  the  nkore  ancient  fashion,  with  porticoes 
Bppaated  6om  one  another,  and  streets  between 
ihem.  Bat  the  name  of  the  Agom  in  oar  days  is 
Hippoimmm,  and  the  people  of  the  coantry  ex- 
ricxse  their  honea  there.  Bat  of  the  porticoes, 
the  one  towards  the  south  is  of  the  Dorian  style  of 
work,  and  the  pollan  diyide  it  into  three  ports  (in 
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thii  the  IlcUanodicae  gvnecmllr  paaa  th4*  dar)  :  bat 
against  these  (pillan)  they  place  aJtan  to  Zrns . .  • 
To  one  going  along  this  portico,  into  the  Ajrora, 
then  liea  on  the  left,  along  the  fiirthrr  tidr  of 
this  portieo,  the  dwelling  of  the  Ilrllanodinio 
(A  'EAAarsSocs^) :  and  there  is  a  ttreet  which 
divides  it  from  the  Agora  . .  •  And  near  the  por. 
tico  when  the  Hellanodioae  paas  the  day,  is 
another  portieo,  them  being  one  street  betwr«n 
them :  this  the  Eleians  call  the  Corcrraren  por- 
tico^ (becaase  it  was  bailt  from  the  tithe  of  sf^Ml 
taken  from  the  Coreymeana  in  war).  **  But  the 
•trie  of  the  portico  is  Dorian  and  double,  harinf 
oofannns  on  the  one  side  towards  the  Afrura,  and 
on  the  other  side  towards  the  parts  beyond  the 
Agora:  aad  along  the  middle  of  it  is  a  wall, 
which  thos  supports  the  roof:  and  imoffrs  are 
placed  on  both  sides  against  the  wall/*  lie  then 
proceeds  to  BMntion  the  omamenu  of  the  A^nra, 
namely,  the  statae  of  the  philocopher  Pyrrhon  ; 
the  temple  and  statae  of  Apollo  AcrAJus  ;  the 
statnes  of  the  San  and  Moon  ;  the  trmpir  of  the 
Graces,  with  their  wooden  tUtucs,  of  which  thi* 
dress  was  gilt,  and  the  hands  and  feet  worr  of 
white  marble  ;  the  temple  of  St-ilenus,  dcdicatt^d 
to  him  alone,  and  not  in  common  with  Dionysut ; 
and  a  monomcntal  shrine,  of  peculiar  form,  with- 
oat  walls,  but  with  oak  pillars  sopportinf^  the  rmif, 
which  was  reported  to  be  the  monument  of  Oxylui. 
The  Agora  also  contained  the  dwelling  of  the*  six- 
teen females,  who  wore  in  it  the  lacrrd  rolic  for 
Hera.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  aevenil  of 
these  details  ooniirm  the  high  antitiuity  which 
Paujanias  assigns  to  this  Agora. 

Hirt  has  drawn  out  the  fuUowini^  plnn  from  the 
description  of  Paoaanios.  {G—dtickUi  dtr  ikim- 
kmut  M  <iaa  AUm^  Taf.  xzL  fig.  6.)  We  give  it, 
not  as  feeling  mtisfied  of  its  complete  accumcy,  but 
as  a  aaefiil  commentary  on  Pausanias. 
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GROITND   PLAN  OF  THS  OLD   lOOKA   AT   BLIH. 


A,  the  chief  open  qwee  of  the  agon,  called,  in 
the  time  of  Pansaniaa,  hippodnmtm :  a,  cohnnades 
sepoated  by  streets,  &:  a,  the  Stoa  m  which  the 
HeOanodicae  sat,  divided  from  the  Agom  by  a 
street  o :  c^  the  hoosc  of  the  HeUanodicae:  x^  the 
Thohu:  D,  the  CfMcyraean  Stoa,  eomoosed  of  two 
porta,  tf  lookup  inlo  the  Agon,  and  <2  looking  away 
from  it:  ^g,if  amall  teniplea :  /  stataes  of  the 
Sm  tad  Metm :  i,  mtmwaaeat  of  Oxylus :  k^  house 
A^tbenzteen  womeo.  .     , 

In  tbk  Agom  the  Stoa,  ■,  answers  to  the  later 
k^^  aad  the  bauae  c^to  the  pryiammmmmoiiiet 


Greek  irfopoL  With  rrspr^ct  to  the  other  partu,  it 
is  pret^  erident  that  the  chief  open  space,  a,  which 
Pansanias  calls  rh  ftroiOpov  ttjs  iyopat,  wnt  de- 
Toted  to  public  aasemblies  and  exerci(M>,  and  the 
tfTooi  (a),  with  their  intenrening  streeu  (6),  to 
priTate  business  aad  traffic  Hirt  traces  a  resero- 
olanoe  of  form  between  the  Elcian  ognra  and  the 
Fomm  of  Tmjan.  It  is  evident  that  the  words  of 
VitruTins,  above  quoted,  refer  to  the  more  modem, 
or  Ionian  form  of  the  Agora,  as  represented  in  the 
following  plan,  which  ia  also  taken  from  Hirt 
(OtackickU  der  Bauhaut,  xxi.  fig.  1)  :  — 
u 
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PLAN  OP  A  ORXBK    AOORJl,   ACCORDING   TO 
VITBUVIU8. 

A,  the  Open  court,  niRoanded  bj  doable  odon- 
nades  and  shops:  b,  the  Curia:  c,  the  chief  temple. 


AGORA, 
also  used  as  a  treasmy :  d,  the  Basilica,  or  court  of 
justice :  a,  the  Thdaa,  in  connection  with  the  other 
looms  of  the  Prjianeiiim,  e,  dL 

The  cot  bdow,  which  is  also  from  Hirt,  re- 
presenti  a  section  of  the  Agon  made  along  the 
dotted  line  on  the  plan. 

We  gain  farther  infbnnation  respecting  the  boOd- 
ings  connected  with  the  Agota,  and  the  works  of 
art  with  which  it  was  adorned,  chiefly  from  the 
statements  of  Paosanias  respecting  those  of  par- 
ticuhur  cities,  such  as  Athens  (L  5.  §  2),  Thebes 
(ir.l7.§l),Sicyon  (il  7.  §  7,  9.  §  6),  Aigos  (ii. 
21),  Sparta  (iii  11),  Tegea  (viii  47.  $  »),  Mega- 
lopoiUs  (viii  SO.  §  2),  to  which  passages  the  reader 
is  refened  for  the  details.  The  buildings  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  Agora  are :  —  1 . 
Temples  of  the  gods  and  shrines  of  heroes  [Txm- 
plum],  besides  altars  and  statues  of  dirinities. 
The  epithet  hrfpmn  is  of^  applied  to  a  divinity 
who  was  thus  worshipped  in  the  Agora  (Pans. 
IL  ce.;  Aesch.  Emmen.  976;  Soph.  Oed.  1)fr, 
161,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  circular  throne 
of  Artemis  in  the  Agora),  and  Aeschyhis  ex- 
pressly refers  to  the  3«>i  irfOfSa  hruricifwoi  {SepL 
&  TM».  27 1, 272).  2.  The  Senate-house  (/3ouX«w- 
rVcor),  and  other  places  for  the  meetings  of  the 
goTeming  bodies,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
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particular  state :  in  the  Agora  at  Sparta,  for  ex- 
ample, there  were  the  senate-house  of  the  Gerontes 
and  the  places  of  meeting  of  the  Ephori,  the  No- 
mophylaces,  and  the  Bidiaei.  3.  The  residence  of 
the  magistrates  for  the  time  being  [Prttanxiuh]. 
4.  Courts  of  justice  [Basilica].  5.  The  public 
treasury  [Thrsaurus].  6.  The  prison  [CarcerJ. 
7*  The  police  station,  ijf  such  a  term  may  be  ap- 
plied to  an  ancient  Agora.  At  Athens,  for  examine, 
the  station  of  the  thousand  Scythian  bowmen,  who 
formed  the  police  force  of  the  state,  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  Agora :  thb  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  a  permanent  building,  but  only  a 
number  of  tents.  8.  Buildings  used  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  standards  of  measure,  and  so  forth  ; 
such  as  the  building  vulgarly  called  the  Temple  of 
the  Winds  at  Athens  [Horolooium],  and  the 
Milliarium  Aureum  at  Rome,  which  seems  to  have 
been  imitated  from  a  similar  standard  at  Athens 
[MiLLiARiun].  To  these  various  buildings  must 
be  added  the  works  of  art,  with  which  the  open 
area  and  the  porticoes  of  the  Agora  were  adorned  ; 
which  were  chiefly  in  celebration  of  gods  and 
heroes  who  figured  in  the  mythology,  of  men  who 
had  deserved  well  of  the  state,  of  victories  and 
other  memorable  events,  besides  those  which  ob- 
tained a  place  there  purely  by  their  merits  as 
master-pieces  of  art  As  a  specimen  we  may 
take  the  Agora  at  Athens,  a  portico  of  which, 
thence  called  the  (rroii  irotKix%  was  adorned  with 
the  paintings  of  Polygnotus,  Micon,  and  others. 


and  in  which  also  stood  the  statues  of  the  ten 
heroes  {ipxir/^^\  after  whom  the  Phylae  of 
Cleisthenes  were  named,  of  Solon,  of  Harmodiu&, 
and  Aristogeiton,  of  the  orator  Lycurgus,  and  of 
very  many  others.  It  was  customary  idso  to  build 
new  porticoes  out  of  the  spoils  takm  in  great  wars, 
as  examples  of  which  we  have  the  Corc3rraean  por- 
tico at  Elis,  mentioned  above,  and  the  Persian  por- 
tico at  Sparta. 

The  open  area  of  the  Agora  was  originally  the 
place  of  public  assembly  for  all  purposes,  and  of 
general  resort  Its  use  for  political  purposes  is  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  article.  Here  also  were 
celebrated  the  public  festivals.  At  Sparta,  the 
part  of  the  Agora  in  which  stood  the  statues  of 
Apollo,  Artemis,  and  Leto,  was  called  x^^^f  he- 
cause  the  chomses  of  the  Ephebi  performed  their 
dances  there  at  the  festival  of  the  Gjrmnopaedin. 
(Pans.  iii.  9.)  Lastly,  it  was  the  place  of  social 
and  fiishionable  resort  At  Athens,  foshionable 
loungers  were  called  itydXfiaTa  oyopas. 

Originally  the  Agora  was  also  the  market,  and 
was  surrounded  with  shops,  as  shown  in  the  above 
plan.  As  commerce  increased,  it  was  found  con- 
venient to  separate  the  traflic  from  the  other  kinds 
of  business  carried  on  in  the  Agora,  and  to  assi^ 
to  each  its  distinct  place,  though  this  was  by  no 
means  universally  the  case.  The  maiket,  whether 
identical  with,  or  separate  from  the  Agora  for  po- 
litical and  other  assemblies,  was  divided  into  parts 
for  the  diflierent  sorts  of  merdiandise,  each   of 
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eoane  fimuftbed  witk  ealomMdcs,  wkick  the  dimaCe 
xeodcnd  neeeKarf ,  and  putlj  with  ahopt  and 
naiU,  partly  vhh  to^wniy  booths  of  wkker- 
vodc  (raiPaty  Hai|Kia;  a.  «u  ^ayw  fi ;  Deniooth. 
4$Car.^  284X  £Mh  of  ihew  porta  waa  called  a 
kvkAm.  It  ia  gcBCfally  atated  that  thio  teiin  was 
afplied  oolj  to  that  dhiaka  of  the  narfcet  where 
meet,  fiih,  and  oaeh  thiaga  wen  oold  ;  hut  Becker 
has  dMva  thai  it  waa  aaed  alao  far  other  paila  of 
the  aMcfcci  {CiviUta^  yoL  L  p|k  268»  269).  The 
•eveni  diTioiiaiia  of  the  naikct  were  named  ac- 
cording to  the  azticlea  expoaed  for  nle  in  then. 
(PoO.  ix.  47,  X.  ISL)  Of  theae  dirinooa,  the  U- 
ioinng  woe  the  moot  impoftant. 

The  part  ia  which  fian  and  other  ddicacica  Cor 
tbe  taUe  were  expoaed  to  ale  wai  called  'x^' i 
#^,  or  KxMniAis  CYopd,  and  waa  the  chief 
oexitie  of  hniinrai.     It  waa  open  on)  j  fot  a  limited 
tBse,  the  aigoal   fcr  onmrnenring  boaineM  being 
giTsn  faj  the  aoond  of  a  beU,  which  waa  obeyed 
vith  an  faymwae  that  is  more  than  onoe  plea- 
Botiy  refened  to  by  the  aadent  writers  (Pla- 
tareh,%iiyoe.  ir.  4, 2  ;  Stimb.  ziv.  pu  658.)     The 
coerKDeos  and  iaopoaitioDa  of  the  fithaeUen,  and 
the  BttPinptB  of  pnrchaaen  to  beat  them  down,  are 
freqaently  a&ndeii  to  by  the  comic  poeta.  ( Amphia, 
«yi.^A.Tip.224,e. ;  Alexia,  •&«<.  /  Xenarch.  ibitL 
p.^c;  Alexia,  UdtL  p.  226,  a,  b.;  comp.  Plat 
/«9LXLp.917.)  It  ia  not  quite  dear  whether  meat, 
poaltry,  aad  ao  forth,  were  aold  in  the  aame  place 
at  tfae'fiah,  or  had  a  aepaiate  diviaion  of  the  market 
assigned  to  them.     Bread  waa  pardy  aold  in  the 
aasigned  place   in  the  maiket,  which  waa  per- 
haps the  aame  aa  the  meal-maiket  {rk  &\^a), 
aad  partly  carried   roond  lor  aale:   the   aellen 
were  genenUy    women,  and   were   proTcrbially 
abnai^    (Arwtoph.  Ran.  857,  Faap.  1389.)    In 
aaother  part  of  the  maricet,  called  ftv^^Umi^  were 
the   women   who   aold  gariaada  of   myrtle  and 
flowen  for  festiTala  and  partiea.  (Plat  Arai,  6 ; 
Anatoph.  71am.  448,  457.)     Near  theae,  pro- 
baUT,  were  the  aellen  of  ribands  and  fillets  for 
the  head.     (Demoath.  m  EubtU.  p.  1308.)    The 
wholeaale   traffic  in  wine,  aa  diatinct  from  the 
boamem  of  the  cdiniXof  [Caupo],  waa  carried  on 
in  the  market,  the  wine  being  brought  in  from 
the  cooaatry  in  carta,  from  which  it  was  tianaferred 
to  amphone:  the  prooem  ia  represented  in  two 
pietnresat  Pompeii  (Alejda,  ap,  Atk.  z.  p.  431,  e.; 
J/m.  Bottom,  y^  ir.  Relax,  d.  Scav.  A,  and  tqL  t. 
pu  48.)  [Amphora.]     The  market  for  pottery  waa 
calkd  x^P^  %  >Ad  mnat  not  be  confounded  with 
the  pboe  where  cooka  mU  and  offiered  themaelvea 
lor  hire,  with  their  cooking  ntenails:  thia  hitter 
place  waa  called  fMoyftptu^  (Poll.  ix.  48  ;  Alexia, 
tp.  Atk.  IT.  p.  164,  t)    In  ahort,  every  kind  of  ne- 
ceasary  or  laxniy  was  exposed  for  aale  in  ita  aa* 
aigned  place.    Tfana,  we  &id,  beaidea  thoae  already 
mentioned,  the  market  for  oniona  irk  Kp6ftva\  for 
gariick  (rk  axSpoSa),  tor  nuta  (rk  wdima},  for 
appka  (rd  /aiXa%  for  fireah  cheese  (d  x^^'  '<^r)^ 
for  6H  (jQ§Xau)9\  for  perfumes  and  tmgoents  (tA 
V^\  tor  fiankinoense  {6  XM€€amT6s)y  for  apioea 
(rk  ip^ifiara),  for  conches  (o/jcAImu),  for  new  and 
old  dodeB  (iryopk  tiaaertdmmXis^  or  mrcip^irwAit, 
Pflfl,  Ttt  7B\  far  books  (fii€KuA4iKin\  ind  for 
abrsi  (rk  Mffdr99a,  PoIL  x.  19).     Laatly.a  part 
of  the  JOMikei  warn  devoted  to  the  money-changera 
(rpawfOraiX  f  Abgkntabii.]     Mention  ia  aome- 
timm  mf^^  rf  «J««    wonaenla  market,  rn^auctla 
iyopi^tenn  which  ha*  giren  riae  to  roach  doubt 
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(Theophr.  Ckar.  2  ;  Poa  x.  18.)  The  common 
explaiMtfion  ia,  that  it  waa  the  part  of  the  market 
to  which  women  resorted  to  parchaae  what  they 
wanted  for  hooaehold  naea.  At  it  appears  clrorly 
that  pnrehasea  were  aeldom  made  in  the  market 
by  women,  and  neTsr  by  foes  women.  The  only 
piaoaibie  explanation  ia,  either  that  a  diatinct  ]mst 
at  the  market  was  asiigned  to  thoae  rommoditirs, 
the  aellen  of  which  were  women,  auch  as  the 
kfrwwAKiitSf  AsaiiaaiftAiJei,  Irxoiev^Aittft,  «t«. 
fapmrA^i8«f,  and  othera,  or  else  that  the  trrm 
was  applied  Is  that  part  of  the  aiarket  where 
artidea  for  the  nae  of  women  were  aold.  But  the 
matter  ia  altogether  doubtfoL  The  abovo  list  of 
ooBOHNlitiea,  aold  in  the  respective  diviaiona  of  the 
market,  might  be  atiU  further  extended.  Indeed, 
with  rdference  to  the  Athenian  market,  to  which 
the  deacriptiQB  chiefly  applies,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  erery  article  of  horns  produce  or  of 
foreign  eonuneros  from  the  known  world  waa  thrre 
expoaed  for  aale.  (See  Thuc  ii.  18  ;  Xen.  Ot^m. 
Atk.  il  7  i  laocr.  /'anea.  64  ;  Ath.  xiv.  p.  64U, 
h,c) 

It  ia  not  to  be  aupposed,  howeTir,  that  the  mle 
of  these  Tarioos  articles  waa  oonfinrd  to  the  market 
Frequent  mention  ia  made  of  ahopa  in  other  paru 
of  the  city  («.  p.  Thuc  Tiil  95),  and  aome  articlra, 
auch  as  mlt  fiah,  aeem  to  have  Ijeen  aold  ouuido 
the  gates.  (Aristoph.  Effuii.  1246.) 

The  time  during  which  the  market  ana  frr- 
quented  waa  the  forenoon  ;  but  it  ia  difficult  to  d<*> 
termine  preciaely  how  much  of  the  fdrrnoon  ia 
denoted  by  the  common  phnsea  «X^0ov<ra  kyopk^ 
vf  pi  irKftBowwf  kyopduff  vKifBw^  kyopat,  ( 1 1  rrnd. 
it  173,  vil  223.)  Suidaa  («.  e.)  expUiina  wK4ieov<ra 
kyopd  as  Apa  rpiny,  but  el«e where  (cr.  vtpt  vA^tf. 
iy,)  he  nya  that  it  waa  either  the  fourth,  or  fifth, 
or  aixth  hour.  We  misht  infer  that  the  «hole 
period  thna  des)g;n<ited  waa  from  nine  to  twrlre 
o^cIock  (equinoctial  time)  ;  but  HerarlotuN,  in  two 
paaangea  (iiL  104,  It.  181)  makea  a  distinction  be* 
tween  vA^AnNro  Ayepd  and  /ufntfiipia,  (Comp. 
Liban.  Ep.  1084.)  The  time  of  the  conclution  of 
the  market  wm  called  ityopas  SidAiMrtf  (Ilcrud.  iii. 
104,  comp.  Xenoph.  Oettm.  12,  1  ;  and  for  a  fur- 
ther  diacuuion  reapecting  the  time  of  the  full  mar- 
ket, aee  Duker,  ad  Thue.  viii.  yi  ;  Weasel  ins,  ad 
Diod,  Sic,  xiii.  48 ;  Perizon.  ad  Arlian.  V,  H,  xii. 
30 ;  Goaner  and  Reis,  ad  iAuian,  Fkilnpt,  11,  vol. 
iii  p.  38 ;  BUhr,  ad  Herod,  il  1 73.)  Durini;  th<^ 
boon  the  market  waa  a  place  not  only  of  traffic 
but  of  genera]  reaort  Thua  Socnitea  hahitu&Jly 
frequented  it  aa  one  of  the  placea  where  he  hud  tlio 
opportunity  of  conTeraing  with  the  greatest  nuniU'r 
of  perMna.  (Xen.  Mmm.  I  1.  §  lU  ;  Plat  Aptd.  p. 
17.)  It  waa  alao  frequented  in  other  porta  of  the 
day,  eapedally  in  the  evening,  when  many  persona 
might  be  aeen  walking  about  or  resting  n|M)n  strata 
placed  under  the  onlonnadea.  (Deniosth.  in  Con, 
p.  1268;  Paeudo-Plut  Vit.  X,  Or,  p.  849,  d. ; 
Lneian.  Jvp.  Trag.  16,  voL  ii  p.  6(>0.)  Kven  the 
ahops  themaelvea,  not  oidy  thoae  of  the  barbers,  the 
perfomera,  and  the  doctora,  but  even  those  of  the 
leather-aellers  and  the  harnesa-makera,  were  com* 
mon  places  of  reaort  for  conversation ;  and  it  waa 
even  eateemed  diacreditable  to  avoid  them  aIto« 
gether.  (Ariatoph.  Pint,  337,  Av.  1439 ;  Xen. 
Mem.  ir.  2. 1 1  ;  Lyaiaa,  m  PamcL  pp.  730,  732, 
de  InvaL  p.  754  ;  I>emosth.  ta  Ariiig,  p.  786.) 

The  peraona  who  carried  on  traffic  in  the  market 
were  the  country  people  (&7opa40i),  who  brought 
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in  their  eomiDodities  into  tlie  dty,  and  the  retail 
dealen  (icdniXoi)  who  exposed  the  goods  pur- 
chaaed  of  the  former,  or  of  pioduoers  of  any  kind 
(ofrrordAoi),  or  of  foreign  merchants  (Ifcropoi),  for 
sale  in  the  markets  (Plat  de  Bepub.  iL  p.  371  ; 
Xen.  Mem.  iii  7.  §  6 ;  Pint  AraL  8  ;  Caupo.) 
A  certain  degree  of  di^gnce  was  attached  to  the 
occupation  of  a  retail  dealer,  though  at  Athens 
there  were  poeitiTe  enactments  to  the  oontnirj. 
(Andoc.  de  MytL  p.  68  ;  Aristot  dk  A^wft.  i.  10, 
iiL  5  ;  Plat  Leg,  zL  i^  918,  919  ;  Diog.  La£rt  I 
104,  ix.66 ;  Anstoph.  E^.  181 ;  Demosth.  c  EwbuL 
30,  p.  1303.)  There  is  an  interesting  but  Teiy 
difficult  question  as  to  the  effect  which  the  occu- 
pation of  selling  in  the  market  had  upon  the  social 
position  of  women  who  engaged  in  it  (Demosth. 
fttt  I^eaer.  p.  1367  ;  Lys.  m  Tleomn,  p.  361 ;  Plut 
SoL  23 ;  Harpocr.  and  Suid. «.«.  nwXmri ;  Becker, 
CharUdee^  toL  i.  pp.  260—266.)  The  wholesale 
dealers  also  sold  their  goods  by  means  of  a  sample 
(8c?xfia),  either  in  the  market,  or  in  the  place 
called  SciTftO)  attached  to  the  port  (Harpocr. 
e,  V,  3crx/ua  ;  Poll.  iz.  34  ;  Pint  DemoaA,  23  ; 
Plat  Leg.  viL  p.  788 ;  Diphil.  op,  AO,  zl  p.  499,  e. ; 
Bdckh,  Econ,  of  Atk.  n.  58,  2d  ed.)  The  retaO 
dealers  either  exposed  tneir  goods  for  sale  in  their 
ahops,  or  hawked  them  about  (AristopL  Adkam. 
33 ;  Plut  Apophth,  Laeon.  62,  p.  236.)  The  pri- 
vilege of  fieely  selling  in  the  market  belonged  to 
the  citiiens :  foreigners  had  to  pay  a  toll.  (I>e- 
mosth.  M  EulmL  pw  1308  ;  Bfickh,  Eeon,  of  Aih, 
p.  313.) 

Most  cidxens  either  made  their  own  purchases 
in  the  market  (Aeschin.  a.  TSmareh.  p.  87 ; 
Anstoph.  Lgastr,  555 — 559),  or  employed  a  slave, 
who  was  called,  finom  his  office,  hyopamiis  (Xen. 
Mem,  I  5.  §  2  ;  comp.  Ath.  It.  p.  171 ;  PoU.  iil 
126  ;  Terent  Andr.  ii.  2.  31.)  Sometimes  female 
slares  performed  this  office  (Lysias,  de  Coed, 
Eraiottk,  p.  18,  comp.  p.  11),  but  such  an  appear- 
ance in  public  was  not  permitted  to  any  free  wo- 
man, except  a  courtesan  (BCachon,  (^.  Atk.  xiil 
p.  580.)  The  philosopher  Lynceus,  of  Samos, 
wrote  a  book  for  the  guidance  of  purchasers  in  the 
market  (Ath.  yi.  p.  228.)  It  was  esteemed  dis- 
reputable for  people  to  carry  home  their  purchases 
from  the  markets,  and  there  were  therefore  porters 
in  attendance  for  that  purpose,  who  were  called 
«]poA^ucoi,  wai3c^«rtf,  and  vaiB&wts,  (Theo- 
phnist  Char.  xriL — ^xzii. ;  Hesych.  s. «.  irpoliytucoi.) 
The  preserration  of  order  in  the  market  was  the 
office  of  the  Aookanoml 

Both  the  architectural  details  of  the  Agora  and 
the  uses  of  its  several  parts  might  be  further  illus- 
trated by  the  remains  of  the  «yopd  or  iyopal  (for 
it  is  even  doubtful  whether  there  were  two  or  only 
one)  at  Athens  ;  but  this  would  lead  us  too  for  into 
topographical  details.  This  part  of  the  subject  is 
fully  discussed  m  the  following  works:  Leake, 
Topogrcyafy  of  Atkent ;  Kniuse,  HeOas^  voL  ii. ; 
MUller,  in  Each  and  Gruber^s  Encs^dopadie,  art 
Attioa;  Hirt,  Lehre  d.  CfeKUtde,  ch.  v.  supp.  1  ; 
Wachsmuth,  HeUen.  AUertkmiuk  yo\.  I  supp  6,b, 
2ded. 

For  the  whole  subject  the  chief  modem  au- 
thorities are  the  following :  —  Hirt,  Lekre  d.  Ge- 
bnude  d.  Chieehen  und  Bomern^  ch.  v. ;  Stieglitx, 
ArokaoL  d.  Baubmd;  Wachsmuth,  Helkmadu 
AUerthmukunde ;  Bdckh,  Public  Oeeommy  of 
Athene;  and  especially  Becker,  ChatUdes,  4th 
scene,  vol  I  pp  236—296,  in  the  original    [P.S.] 


AGRAPHIOU  GRAPHE. 

AGORA'NOMI  (kyopay6fuu)  were  public 
functionaries  in  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  whose 
duties  corresponded  in  many  respects  to  those  of 
the  Roman  aediles  ;  whence  Greek  writers  on 
Roman  affiurs  call  the  aediles  by  this  name.  Under 
the  Roman  empire,  the  agoianomi  were  called 
Xeyurrcu  (SchoL  ad  Ariatoph.  Acham.  688):  they 
enjoyed  in  later  times  groU  honour  and  respect, 
and  their  office  seems  to  have  been  regarded  aa 
one  of  the  most  honourable  in  tiie  Greek  states. 
We  frequently  read  in  inscriptions  of  their  being 
rewarded  with  crowns,  of  which  many  instances 
are  given  by  MOller.  (A^meHea,  ^  IZ9)  They 
were  called  by  the  Romans  euraiora  re^MtbUeae., 
(Cod.  1.  tit  54.  s.  3.) 

Agoranomi  existed  both  at  Sparta  and  Athens. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  Spartan  agoranomi  is  very 
limited,  and  derived  almost  entirely  from  inscrip> 
tions.  They  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  ancient 
Eii^)elon  (IfiHXmpot)  in  the  time  of  the  Romana. 
They  formed  a  collegium  (tfvropx^)  ^ith  one  at 
their  head,  called  Tp4<r€vt  (Bdckh,  Corp.  Inecr. 
voL  L  p  610 ;  and  Sauppe  in  Ehemieehet  Mueemm, 
vol  iv.  p  159,  New  Series.)  The  Athenian  ago- 
ranomi were  regular  magistrates  during  the  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  republic.  They  were  ten  in 
number,  five  for  the  city  and  five  for  the  Peiiaeeua, 
and  were  chosen  by  lot,  one  firom  each  tribe. 
(Dem.  &  Timoer.  p  735 ;  Aristoph.  Aekam.  689.) 
The  reading  in  Harpocration  («.  v.  bryopaySfiot)^ 
which  mentions  twen^  agoranomi,  fifteen  for  the 
city,  and  five  for  the  Peiraeeus,  is  fiilse.  (fiockh. 
Carp.  Ineer.  voL  i.  p  337.) 

The  principal  duty  of  the  agoranomi  was,  as 
their  name  imports,  to  inspect  the  market,  and  to 
see  that  all  the  laws  respecting  its  regulation  were 
properly  observed.  They  had  the  inspection  of  all 
things  which  were  sold  in  the  market,  with  the 
exception  of  com,  which  was  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  o'tro^vKoKts.  [Sitophylacb&} 
The  agoranomi  had  in  fiict  chiefly  to  attend  to 
retail-trade  (KoirqXcIa) :  wholesale-trade  was  not 
much  carried  on  in  the  market-place,  and  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ^t^cAirrol  rov  *£/*- 
wopiov.  They  regulated  the  price  and  quantity  of 
all  things  which  were  brought  into  the  market, 
and  punished  all  persons  convicted  of  cheating, 
especially  by  folse  weights  and  measures.  They 
had  in  general  the  power  of  punishing  aU  infiraction 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  market^ 
by  inflicting  a  fine  upon  the  citixens,  and  personal 
chastisement  upon  foreigners  and  skives,  for  which 
purpose  they  usually  carried  a  whip  They  had 
the  care  of  all  the  temples  and  fountains  in  the 
market-pUice,  and  received  the  tax  {^twuchw  riXos) 
which  foreigners  and  aliens  were  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  exposing  their  goods  for  sale  in  the 
market  (SchoL  ad  Arittoph.  Aeham.  689 ;  Plat 
Leg.  vl  p.  763,  viii.  p  849,  xi  pp  91 7, 918 ;  Liban. 
Dedam,  46  ;  iyopas  r«Xoj,  Aristoph.  Aeham. 
861,  and  SchoL;  Phot  «.  v.  KcrrA  Hr  hryopdf^,) 
The  public  prostitutes  were  also  subject  to  their 
regulations,  as  was  the  case  at  Corinth  (Justin,  xxi. 
5.),  and  they  fixed  the  price  which  each  prostitute 
was  to  take.  (Suid.  and  Zonar.  e.  v.  ^JypofUM,) 
The  duties  of  the  agoranomi  resembled  those  of  the 
astynomL  [Astynoml]  (Meier,  AiL  Proeeee^ 
pp.  89—92;  Bockh,  PvhL  Earn.  o/Athau^  pp  48, 
333,  2nd  ed.) 

AGRA'PHIOU  GRAPHE'  (&7po^(o»7pa^). 
The  names  of  aU  persons  at  Athens  who  owed  any 
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nm  of  moDej  to  tbe  stete  (•<  t^  >i|F«^  ^^ 

itarrts)  were  registered  hj  ihm  psactoRS  (vp^* 

rc|pf r),  i^oB  tafaiets  kepi  for  ikmt  fwupuae  in  the 

tenpk  of  AtbexAyOa  tbe  Acrapolis  (Den.  c  Arutop. 

i  p.  791 ;  Haipocx.  and  S«iidJM»  «L «.  Yci»9ry7piif4); 

and  beoee  the  eaEpnanon  of  being  regiistered  on  tile 

Aoopolii  {ijyr'tfmttftdtms  ^  *AMpam^^m)  alwsji 

jacaaa  beiag  indebted   to   tbe    atnte.     (Dem.  e. 

TVxcr.pii:^.)  Whoever  paid  bin  fine  after  Rgi*- 

tzaoae  nas  ecued,  either  wboDy  or  in  pait,  ac- 

oordinftDtheaaountpnifd  ;  bat  tf  n  peraonli  naate 

vii  irapropeiiy  naaiid,  be  wan  anbjcct  to  the  action 

wr Dao-regiatntkn  {ky^ufimm  'ipw^h\  which  was 

iri^tf  the  joriadktion  of  tbe  tbeamothetna.    If  an 

mdiridaal  waa  not  rentcred,  be  eooM  onlj  be 

proceeded  againat  bj  Mct^u,  nnd  was  not  Uable 

to  tJie  a>pai^i«w  7p-»4.    (Desn.  ta  Tlaoer.pi.  IS38.) 

U^duas,  whose  n&uwmt  bna  been  followed  bj 

H«BstcihniB  and  Weaading,  appeals  to  hare  been 

sigtakea  in  mybig  that  the  i-jpa^imf  yprnffk  could 

be  insdtated  againat  debtora,  who  had  not  been 

iFgistered.    (M»er,  Ati.  /Voons,  ppu  853,  S54; 

Bo^Lh,  i>yUL  £eiMi.  </^fAan,  pp.  388,389,  2nd  ed) 

AGRAPHOU      METALLOU     ORAPHE' 

(ffvprffw  perdXXaw  ^pn^^)  was  an  action  brought 

before  the  theaaMtbetae  at  Athena,  againat  an  in- 

diridaal,  wba  walked  a  mine  withoat  haiiitg  pre- 

Tioosiy  xegiitcred  it.    Tbe  state  required  that  all 

mines  shoold  be  registered,  becanae  the  twcn^- 

ffwnh  fait  of  their  prednce  was  pajaUe  to  the 

pablk  treamj.     (Boekh,  PM.  Eeom,  </  AihenM^ 

p.$64,2Ddcd.;  Meier,  il«L /'Miass,  p.  354.) 

AGRA'RIAE  LEGES.  •"  It  is  not  ezaedy 
tree  thatt  tbe  agnrian  law  of  Cassias  was  the 
earliest  that  waa  ao  caDed:  ereiy  law  by^  which  the 
onmaoBwealtb  diaposed  of  its  poblic  land,  bore 
that  aame ;  as,  %at  instance,  that  by  which  the 
donaan  of  the  kings  was  parcelled  oat  among  the 
eoaunanaltT,  and  those  1^  which  colonies  were 
l^aated.  Eren  in  the  narrower  sense  of  a  law 
whereby  tbe  state  exercised  its  ownership  in  re- 
msniog  the  old  poaseason  from  a  part  of  its 
d<»sain,  and  making  orer  its  right  of  property 
therein,  sach  a  law  existed  among  those  of  Serrins 
Tnifiaa.''  (Niebohr,  Rom,  HitL  ToL  il  p.  129. 
tiaaaL) 

The  eoanplete  histoiy  of  the  enactments  csUed 
aerazian  laws,  either  in  the  lazger  and  mora  oor> 
Rct  oense,  or  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term, 
as  explained  in  this  extract,  woald  be  oat  of  pbce 
here.    The  portioalar  objects  of  each  sgrsrian  law 
most  be  ascertained  from  its  provisions.     Bat  all 
these  namenns  enactments  had  reference  to  the 
public  land ;  and  many  of  them  were  pasaed  for 
the  pnrpaae  of  settling  Roman  coknies  in  con* 
qnered  districts,  and  ass^;ning  to  the  soldicn,  who 
fanned  a  bige  part  of  sach  colonists,  their  shares 
m  nch  knds.    The  tme  meaning  of  aU  or  any  of 
these  enactments  can  only  be  ondentood  when  we 
hare  fiamed  a  correct  notion  of  property  in  huid, 
as  reeogDtted  by  Roman  bw.    It  is  not  necessary, 
in  order  to  obtain  this  correct  notion,  to  ascend  to 
the  origin  of  the  Roman  state,  thoogh  if  a  com- 
plete hi^ory  of  Rome  ooold  be  written,  oar  eon- 
oepcioD  sf  the  ml  character  of  property  in  huid, 
as  neegnbed  by  Roman  biw,  woaU  be  more  en- 
kaged  and  man  precise.      Bat  the  system  of 
Homsii  bw,  as  it   existed  under  the  emperors, 
amtained  both  tbe  terms  and  the  notions  which 
bekaged  to  those  emxly  ages,  of  which  they  are 
the  mott  hiihful   historical  monmncnts.    In  an 
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mqntr^  of  the  pitsaut  kind,  we  ma^  beflfn  at 
point  m  the  historical  series  which  w  drfinite, 
we  may  aaeend  from  known  and  mtelli^ble  no- 
tiona  which  belong  to  a  later  age,  towards  their 
historical  origin,  thoi^h  we  may  noTcr  be  able  to 
reach  it. 

Gains  (H.  2,  Ac),  who  probably  wrote  nndcr 
the  Antonines,  made  two  chief  dirisions  of  Roman 
hmd  ;  that  which  was  dirim  jmria^  and  that  which 
was  kmmmi  jmri*..  Land  which  was  dirini  juris 
was  either  ssosr  or  rWi^'osaa.  (Compare  Krontiniia, 
D9  R$  Agrcuia^  xiiL  or  p.  42.  ed.  Gftra.)  I.juid 
which  was  sacer  was  consecimted  to  tho  Dii  So- 
peri ;  land  which  was  religiosos  belonged  to  tbe 
Dii  ManesL  Land  was  made  sscer  by  a  lex  or 
aenatas  consnltom  ;  and,  as  the  context  shows, 
sach  land  was  land  which  bad  brlonired  to  the 
state  (popmltu  Romammu).  An  indindual  could 
make  a  portion  of  his  own  land  reli^iosus  by  the 
interment  in  it  of  one  of  his  family  :  hot  it  was  the 
better  opinion  that  Und  in  the  provinces  couM  not 
thos  be  nude  religioaua  ;  and  the  rrason  given  is 
this,  that  tho  ownership  or  property  in  provinrial 
lands  is  either  in  the  state  {ftrp.  Httm,)  or  in  the 
Caesar,  and  that  indiriduals  have  only  the  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  it  {ponetno  H  turns  /rvC' 
bu),  Prorinciai  lands  were  either  $iip^iniiana  or 
tribmiaria:  the  stipendiaria  were  in  those  prrtrinceo 
which  were  considered  to  belong  to  the  Rnman 
state ;  the  tributaria  were  in  thoee  prortnces  which 
were  considered  as  the  property  of  the  Carsar. 
Land  which  was  hamnni  juris,  was  divided  into 
public  and  prirate:  public  land  belonged  to  tho 
state  ;  prirnte  land,  to  individuals. 

It  woald  seem  to  follow  from  the  Irfpil  form  ob- 
serred  in  making  land  sacer,  that  it  thereby  erased 
to  be  pablicns  ;  for  if  it  still  continued  publicus,  it 
had  not  changed  iu  essential  quality.  Niehuhr 
(AppmdiM  L  Tol.  iL)  has  stated  that  **  all  Konmn 
hmd  was  either  the  nroperty  of  tbe  state  (common 
land,  domain),  or  pnrate  property,  —  an4  puftfimt 
ami  prieabu  ;**  end  he  adds  that  "  the  Injidcd 
property  of  the  state  was  either  consecrntod  to  the 
gods  (sdcer),  or  allotted  to  men  to  reap  its  fniiu 
{prc^imm»y  kumami  jmri*).^  Niehuhr  then  refers  to 
the  Tiew  of  Gains,  who  makes  the  division  into 
cftOMi  jnru  and  kumnmi  jurit^  the  primary  divi- 
sion ;  but  he  relies  on  the  authority  of  Front  in  us, 
aapported  by  Ltry  (yilL  14),  as  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  his  own  division.* 

Though  the  origin  of  that  kind  of  propt^rty 

*  It  is  obvioos,  on  comparing  two  pns«airp«  in 
Frantinns  {IM  R»  Agraria  xi.  xiii.),  that  Nirlmhr 
has  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  who 
clearly  intends  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  sarn>d 
land  was  not  pnblic  land.  Besides,  if  the  moaning 
of  Frontinna  was  what  Niebuhr  has  supposed  it  to 
be,  his  aathority  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Gains  on  a 
matter  which  specially  belongs  to  the  province  of 
the  jarist,  sad  is  foreign  to  that  of  the  agrimensor. 
The  pusage  of  Livy  does  not  prove  Niebuhr's 
assertion.  Livy  merely  stotes  that  the  temple  and 
gTOTe  of  Sospito  Jono  should  be  common  to  the 
Lanavini  municipes  and  the  Roman  people ;  and 
in  what  other  terms  coald  he  express  the  fact 
that  the  temple  sbonld  be  ased  by  both  people  ? 
That  does  not  prove  that  a  temple  was  considered 
the  same  kind  of  public  property  as  a  tract  of 
anconsecrated  land  was.  The  form  of  dedition  in 
Livy  (L  38)  may  easily  be  expbuncd. 
D  3 
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«get  of  the  Roman  state,  it  appean  firom  GaiuB  that 
under  the  emperon  there  was  ttill  land  within  the 
limits  of  the  empiie,  the  ovmenhip  of  which  was 
not  in  the  indiriduals  who  potaettod  and  enjoyed  it, 
but  in  the  populus  Romanus,  or  the  Caesar.  This 
ponenitm  and  enjoyment  axe  distinguished  by  him 
firom  ownership  {domimmn).  The  teim  ponuno 
frequently  occurs  in  those  jurists  from  whom  the 
Digest  was  compiled ;  but  in  these  writers,  as  they 
are  known  to  us,  it  applies  only  to  private  land, 
and  the  Ager  Publicus  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  erer 
noticed  by  uem.  Now  this  term  Possessio,  as  used 
in  the  Digest,  means  the  possession  o[pnioaie  land 
by  one  who  has  no  kind  of  right  to  it ;  and  this 
possessio  was  protected  by  the  pnetor^s  interdict, 
even  when  it  was  without  boma  fide*  or  Jutta 
cauaa:  but  the  term  Possessio  in  the  Roman 
historians,  Livy  for  instance,  signifies  the  occupa- 
tion (oocupatio)  and  enjoyment  ofpubUe  land  ;  and 
the  true  notion  of  this,  the  original  Possessio,  con- 
tains the  whole  solution  of  the  question  of  the 
Agrarian  Laws.  For  this  solution  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  Niebuhr  and  Sarigny. 

This  latter  kind  of  Possessio^  that  which  has 
private  land  for  its  object,  is  demonstrated  by 
Savigny  (the  term  here  used  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  too  strong)  to  hare  arisen  from  the  first 
kind  of  possessio:  and  thus  it  might  readily  be 
supposed  that  the  Roman  doctrine  of  possessio,  as 
applied  to  the  occupation  of  private  land,  would 
throw  some  light  on  the  nature  of  that  original 
possessio  out  of  which  it  grew.  In  the  imperial 
period,  public  land  had  almost  ceased  to  exist  in 
the  Italian  peninsula,  but  the  subject  of  possession 
in  private  lands  had  become  a  well  understood 
branch  of  Roman  law.  The  remarks  in  the  three 
following  paragraphs  are  from  Savigny^  valuable 
work,  Dot  Reckt  dea  BetUxea  (5th  ed.  p.  172)  :  — 

1.  There  were  two  kinds  of  hmd  in  the  Roman 
state,  ager  jnMiau  and  agtr  pnvaiut:  in  the 
latter  alone  private  property  existed.  But  con- 
formably to  the  old  constitution,  the  greater  part 
of  the  ager  publicus  was  occupied  and  enjoyed  by 
pri\-ate  persons,  and  apparently  by  the  patricians 
only,  or  at  least  by  them  chiefly  till  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Licinian  Rogations  ;  yet  the  state 
could  lesnme  the  land  at  pleasure.  Now  we  find 
no  mention  of  any  l^;al  form  for  the  protection  of 
the  occupier,  or  Possessor  as  he  was  ouled,  of  such 
public  land  against  any  other  individual,  though 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a  form  actually 
existed.  But  if  we  assume  that  the  interdict 
which  protected  the  possession  of  an  individual  in 
private  land,  was  the  form  which  protected  the 
possessor  of  the  public  land,  two  problems  are 
solved  at  the  same  time,  —  an  historical  origin  is 
discovered  for  possession  in  private  land,  and  a 
legal  form  for  the  protection  of  possession  in  public 
land; 

An  hypothesis,  which  so  cleariv  connects  into 
one  consistent  whole,  fiacte  otherwise  incapable  of 
such  connection,  must  be  considered  rather  as 
evolving  a  latent  &ct,  by  placing  other  known 
facts  in  their  true  relative  position,  than  as  in- 
volving an  independent  assumption.  But  there 
is  historical  evidence  in  support  of  the  hyp<H 
thesis. 

2.  The  words  postestio^  possessory  and  possiden 
are  the  technical  terms  used  by  writers  of  very 
different  ages,  to  express  the  occupation  and  the 
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enjoyment  of  the  public  lands ;  that  is,  the  notion 
of  occupying  and  enjoying  public  land  was  in  the 
early  ages  S  the  republic  distinguished  fimm  the 
right  of  property  in  it  Nothing  was  so  natural  aa 
to  apply  this  notion,  when  once  fixed,  to  the  pos- 
session  of  private  land  as  distinct  frnm  the  owner- 
ship ;  and  accordingly  the  same  technical  terms 
were  applied  to  the  possession  of  private  land. 
Various  applications  of  the  word  possessio,  with 
reference  to  private  land,  appear  in  the  Roman 
law,  in  the  bonorum  possessio  of  the  praetorian 
heres  and  others.  But  all  the  uses  of  the  word 
possessio,  as  applied  to  ager  privatua,  however 
they  may  differ  in  other  respects,  agreed  in  this : — 
they  denoted  an  actual  possession  and  enjoyment 
of  a  thing,  without  the  strict  Roman  (Quiritarian) 
ownership. 

8.  The  word  possessio,  which  originally  signified 
the  right  of  the  possessor,  was  in  time  lued  to 
signify  the  object  of  the  right.  Thus  ager 
signified  a  piece  of  land,  viewed  as  an  object  of 
Quiritarian  ownership ;  possession  a  piece  of  land, 
in  which  a  man  had  only  a  bonitaiion  or  beneficial 
interest,  as,  for  instance,  Italic  land  not  transferred 
by  mancipatio,  or  land  which  firom  its  nature  could 
not  be  the  subject  of  Quiritarian  ownership,  as 
provincial  lands  and  the  old  ager  publicus.  Pos- 
sessio accordingly  implies  nsus;  ager  implies  pro^ 
prietas  or  ownmhip.  This  expumation  of  the 
terms  ager  and  possessio  is  firom  a  jurist  of  the 
imperial  times,  quoted  by  Savigny  (Javolenus, 
Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  115)  ;  but  its  value  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  inquiry  is  not  on  that  ac- 
count the  less.  The  ager  publicus,  and  all  the  old 
notions  attached  to  it,  as  already  observed,  hardly 
occur  in  the  extant  Roman  jurists  ;  but  the  name 
possessio,  as  applied  to  private  land,  and  the  legal 
notions  attached  to  it,  are  of  firequent  occurrence. 
The  form  of  the  interdict, — tiH  possidetis^ — as  it 
appears  in  the  Digest,  is  this : — Uti  eas  aM{es...pos- 
sidetis.^vim  fieri  veto.  But  the  original  form  of 
the  interdict  was:  Uti  nunc  possidetis  eum^fnufvin, 
&C.  (Festns  in  Possessio)  ;  the  wwd  fundus,  for 
which  aedes  was  afterwards  substituted,  appean  to 
indicate  an  original  connection  between  toe  inter- 
dict and  the  tiger  publicus. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
public  land,  except  that  it  was  acquired  by  con- 
quest, and  when  so  acquired  it  belonged  to  the 
state,  that  is,  to  the  popdus,  as  the  luune  publicus 
(populicus)  imports  ;  and  the  original  populus  was 
the  patricians  only.  We  may  suppose  that  in  the 
early  periods  of  the  Roman  state,  the  conquered 
lands  being  the  property  of  the  populus,  might  be 
enjoyed  by  the  members  of  that  body,  in  any  way 
that  the  body  might  determine.  But  it  is  not  quite 
dear  how  these  conquered  lands  were  originally  oc- 
cupied. The  following  passage  from  Appian  {Civil 
Wars,  i.  7)  appears  to  give  a  probable  account  of 
the  matter,  and  one  which  is  not  inconsistent  with 
such  facts  as  are  otherwise  known:  — **  The  Ro- 
mans,^ he  says,  **  when  they  conquered  any  part 
of  Italy,  seised  a  portion  of  the  kmds,  and  either 
built  cities  in  them,  or  sent  Roman  colonists  to 
setde  in  the  cities  which  already  existed.  Such 
cities  they  designed  to  be  garrison  places.  As  to 
the  land  thus  acquired  from  time  to  time,  they 
either  divided  the  cultivated  part  among  the 
colonists,  or  sold  it,  or  let  it  to  krm.  As  to  the 
land  which  had  fiUlen  out  of  cultivation  in  conse- 
quence of  war,  and  which,  indeed,  was  the  larger 
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part,  karmg  no  time  to  allot  it,  they  gmwe  public 
codce  dm  anj  one  wbo  choae  ni^bt  in  th«  ni««n- 
tzae  enltiTate  dJs  Smd,  on  pajment  of  part  of  the 
reuiy  pndiHe,  domIt,  a  tentli  of  the  pndnce  of 
anbie  kad,  and  a  fifth  of  the  prodnee  of  olire- 
nrds  and  vinejank.  A  lafte  wma  also  fixed  to  be 
paid  hj  tkam  vho  paatmed  cattle  (on  this  ondi- 
TiM  had)  both  for  the  bo^rer  and  analler  ani- 
Dik.  And  this  ther  did  with  a  Tiew^  to  incrcaac 
tbemBbenofthB  Italjan  people,  whoBB  they  ccm- 
sdered  ta  be  swat  enduring  of  lahoor,  in  order 
tbt  tkej  migbt  hare  doaaeatie    aUiea.     Bni  it 


toraed  aat  jut  the  touUaij  of  their  ezpectatiooa. 
For  tlM  neb  oecopied  the  greaiter  part  of  thia  an- 
divided  had,  and  at  length,  feeling  confident  that 
tbej  ibwdd  nerer  be  dqirired  of  -it,  and  getting 
kid  oC  nch  portiona  aa  bordered  oai  their  hnda, 
aid  aba  of  the  aanllcr  portiona  in  the  poaaeoiion 
of  the  pooc,  aone  bj  pnrAaae  and  othcia  bj  force, 
ther  became  the  cnltiTatan  of  eztenai^e  diatricta 
ioitead  ai  ISubml    And  in  order  that  their  calti- 
Tstonaad  abephcrda  mirht  be  free  from  military 
nrioe,  ther  employed  tiarea  iimtfnH  of  frMinen  ; 
and  tkej  denTod  great  profit  from  their  rapid  m- 
msue,  wbidi  waa  fiiToared  bj  the  inmnmity  of 
the  shrea  from  military  aerrice.      In  thia  way  the 
fTTrat  became  Tciy  rich,  and  aHarea  were  naaerout 
aH  thraofrb  the  country.     Bnt  thia  ayatem  rednced 
thenmnber  of  the  Ita&ana,  who  were  groond  doam 
by  poTcity,  tazea,  and  military  aerrice ;  and  when- 
ever they  bad  a  respite  from  theae  erila,  they  had 
fiotfainf  to  do,  the  land  being   oecopied  by  the 
rich,  wbo  alao  employed   alavea  instead  of  fiee- 
vuaC*    Thia  paaaage,  thongfa  it  appean  to  contain 
mach  historical  truth,  doca  not  distinctly  exphun 
xhe  original  awde    of  occupation  ;   for  we  can 
Bcazoiy  aappoae  that  there  were  not  aome  nxlea 
presoibed  aa  to  the  oceapntian  of  thia  andirided 
hod.    liry  atho  pvea   no  dear  accoant  of  the 
mode  ia  which  theae  poaacaaiona  were  acquired  ; 
tboogh  he  atalea  in  aome  paaaagea  that  the  eon- 
qaoed  fauda  were  occupied  by  the  noUea,  and 
occopatian  (oocapatio)  in  ita  proper  aenae  aii^iifiea 
the  taking  PMataakm  of  -vacant  land.     Aa  the 
nomber  of  weae  nobles  waa  not  Tcry  great,  we 
may  eaaily  conceive  that  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
repnblic,  they  might  icgolate  among  tbemaclTea 
the  mode  of  occapotaoa.    The  com]diunt  against 
the  nobles  (patres)  shortly  before  the  enactment  of 
the  Ttiriniaa  Rog^ttiona  was,  that  they  were  not 
with  kecpbg  the  land  which  they  ille- 


gally poaamcd  (poaaeaw  per  injariam  agn>X  hot 
that  they  refbsed  to  distribote  among  the  plcba  the 
vacant  famd  (Tacoum  agnmi)  which  had  then  re- 
oently  been  taken  from  the  enemy.  (Liv.  ir.  51, 
tL  3l  37  ;  OocuPATioX  It  probably  aometimea 
happened  that  pnUic  ]and  waa  oecopied,  or  agaottac/ 
om  (to  nae  a  North  American  phiaae),  by  any  ad- 


*  It  is  atated  in  the  American  Almanac  for 

1839,  that  thoogh  the  new  territory  of  Iowa  con- 

txina  above  20,000  inhabitanta,  **  none  of  the  land 

baa  hem  parrhaaed,  the  people  b«ng  all  what  are 

tefB»d  aqaatten.^     The   had  alluded  to  ia  all 

poblielaad.     The  squatter  often  makea  eonaider- 

ahie  infaovenienta  on  the  land  which  he  haa  oc- 

ci^Kd^  aod  even  sells  his  interest  ia  it,  before  any 

puebue  k  made  of  ibm  land.    The  privilege  of 

pn-eaptkm  whkh  ia  allowed  to  the  aqnatter,  or 

to  tbe  peaon  who  has  porchaaed  his  intereat,  ia 
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Bat  wbatrrer  was  the  mode  in  which  thc«»  lands 
were  oertipicd,  the  poMcmmr,  m  hm  <»ncr  in  |Hf *•<*«• 
rioo,  waa,  aa  we  have  teen,  protertid  by  the  pnirtx>r*ft 
interdicL  The  patron  who  permitted  hia  client  to 
oocopy  any  part  of  hia  poaaeiaion  aa  tenant  at  will 
(pracorio),  coold  eject  him  at  plcaaure  by  the  im- 
terdktmm  da  pneario  ;  for  the  dirnt  did  not  obuin 
a  poaaeasion  by  aoch  penniaaioo  of  hia  patron.  I'he 
patron  would,  of  coone,  hare  the  Mune  rrmedy 
against  a  tres]naaer.  Dot  any  indindual^  how- 
ever hnroblc,  who  had  a  pourasion,  waa  alio  pro- 
tected in  it  againit  the  acfrrrMinn  of  the  rich  ;  and 
it  was  •*  one  of  the  grievances  bitterlv  complninrd 
of  by  the  Gracchi,  and  all  the  pntriota  of  thrir 
age,  that  while  a  aoldier  waa  aer^ing  against  the 
enemy,  hia  powerful  n^ighb^^ur,  who  co«rtrd  hia 
nnall  esute,  ejected  hia  wife  and  children.'*  ( N ieh.) 
The  atate  could  not  only  grant  the  ocrtifmtion  or 
poaaeaaion  of  its  public  land,  but  could  aril  it,  and 
tbua  convert  public  into  private  Und.  A  Trniark- 
ablepoaaage  in  Oro^ina  (Sav-iniy,  p.  176,  note), 
ahowa  that  public  londa,  which'  had  bren  given 
to  certain  religiooa  corporationa  to  ponra*,  wrra 
sold  in  order  to  raiae  money  for  the  exi^'oncic«  of 
fbe  atate.  The  aeiJinp  of  that  knd  which  was 
ptmeamd^  and  the  circnmntance  of  the  pnascaaion 
baring  been  a  grami  or  public  act,  are  both  con- 
tained in  this  pasHige. 

The  public  Undt  which  were  ocrtipird  by  pos- 
season,  were  aometimea  called,  with  reference  to 
aoch  poaaeaaion,  oecupatarii ;  and,  with  rwpect  to 
the  atate,  coneran.  Public  Innd  which  became  pri- 
Tate  by  aale  wna  called  qmietiffriu* ;  thnt  i»hich  ia 
often  apoken  of  aa  aani^ed  {a*si4/niitu»)^  waa  marked 
out  and  divided  {ItmiUihu)  anwnig  the  plrbriona 
in  equal  lota,  and  given  to  them  in  abiolutc  owner- 
ahip,  or  it  waa  aa.«iflrned  to  the  penona  who  aero 
aent  oot  aa  a  colony.  Whether  the  Und  ao  granted 
to  the  colony  ahouid  become  Roman  or  not,  de- 
pended on  the  nntnre  of  the  colnny.  The  name 
ager  publicna  waa  given  to  the  public  landa  which 
were  acquired  even  after  the  pleba  had  become  one 
of  the  eatates  in  the  Roman  constitution,  thfuigh 
the  name  publicua,  in  ita  original  aeiise,  could  no 
longer  be  applicable  to  auch  public  landa.  After 
the  eatablishment  of  the  pleba  aa  nn  eatate,  the 
poaaeaaion  of  public  land  m'sa  still  claimed  aa  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  the  patriciana,  aa  before  the 
eatablishment  of  the  pleba  it  seema  to  have  lieen 
the  only  war  in  which  public  lands  were  enjoyed 
by  the  populua :  the  asf>ignment,  that  is  the  gnint 
by  the  atate  of  the  owiurnhip  of  f.iiblic  land  in 
Axed  aharea,  waa  the  privil^cc  of  the  ph'bs.  In 
the  early  ages,  when  the  populua  waa  the  state,  it 
doea  not  appear  that  there  v^aa  any  aa^ignment  of 
public  landa  among  the  populua,  though  it  may  be 
aaaumad  that  public  landa  would  oecnxinnnlly  be 
aold  ;  the  mode  of  enjoyment  of  public  land  was 
that  of  poasesaio,  subject  to  an  annual  pa\'nicnt  to 
the  state.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  this  ancient 
possenio,  which  we  cannot  consider  aa  having  ita 
origin  in  anything  else  than  the  consent  of  the  state, 
was  a  good  title  to  the  use  of  the  land  so  long  aa 
the  annual  paymcnta  were  made.  At  any  rate, 
the  pleba  had  no  claim  upon  such  ancient  posaea- 
aiona.  But  with  the  introduction  of  the  pleba  as  a 
separate  estate,  and  the  acquisition  of  new  landa 


the  only  aecurity  which  either  the  squatter  or  the 
person  who  pnrchaaea  from  him,  has  for  the  ini« 
provemcnts  made  on  the  land. 
D  4 
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by  conquest,  it  would  seem  that  the  plebs  had  as 
good  a  title  to  a  share  of  the  newly  conquered 
lands,  as  the  patricians  to  the  exclusire  enjoyment 
of  those  lands  which  had  been  acquired  by  conquest 
before  the  plebs  had  become  an  estate  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  LiTy  (iy.  49),  the  plebs  founded  their 
claim  to  the  captured  lands  on  their  serrices  in  the 
war.  The  determination  of  what  part  of  newly 
conquered  lands  (arable  and  Tuieyards)  should  re- 
main public,  and  what  part  should  be  assigned  to 
the  plebs,  which,  Niebuhr  says,  **  it  need  scarcely 
be  observed  was  done  after  the  completion  of  eveiy 
conquest,^  ought  to  have  been  an  effectual  way  of 
settling  all  disputes  between  the  patridana  and 
plebs  as  to  the  possessiona  of  the  former  ;  for  such 
an  appropriation,  if  it  were  actually  made,  could 
have  no  other  meaning  than  that  the  patricians 
were  to  have  aa  good  title  to  possess  their  share 
as  the  plebs  to  the  ownership  of  their  assigned 
portions.  The  plebs  at  least  could  never  fairiy 
claim  an  assignment  of  public  land,  appropriated 
to  remain  such,  at  the  time  when  they  received 
the  share  of  the  conquered  lands  to  which  they 
were  intitled.  But  the  fiurt  is,  that  we  have  no 
evidence  at  all  as  to  suc^  division  between  lands 
appropriated  to  remain  public  and  lands  assigned 
in  ownership,  as  Niebuhr  assumes.  All  that  we 
know  is,  that  the  patricians  potmtaed  large  tracts 
of  public  land,  and  that  the  plebs  from  time  to 
time  claimed  and  enforced  a  division  of  part  of 
them.  In  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  many  diffi- 
cult questions  might  arise  ;  and  it  is  quite  as  pos- 
sible to  conceive  that  the  claims  of  the  plebs  might 
in  some  cases  be  as  ill  founded  as  the  conduct  of 
the  patricians  waa  alleged  to  be  rapacious  in  ex- 
tending their  possessions.  In  the  course  of  time, 
owing  to  sales  of  possessions,  family  settlementa, 
permanent  improvements  made  on  the  land,  the 
claims  on  the  land  of  creditors  who  had  lent  money 
on  the  security  of  it,  and  other  causes,  the  equitable 
adjustment  of  rights  under  an  agrarian  law  was 
impossible  ;  and  this  is  a  difficulty  which  Appian 
(i.  10.  18)  particularly  mentions  as  resulting  from 
the  law  of  Tib.  Oiacchus. 

Public  pasture  lands,  it  appears,  were  not  the 
subject  of  assignment 

The  property  (puUieum)  of  the  Roman  people 
consisted  of  many  things  besides  land.  The  con- 
quest of  a  territory,  unless  special  terms  were 
granted  to  the  conquered,  seems  to  have  implied 
the  acquisition  by  the  Roman  state  of  the  conquered 
territory  and  all  that  it  contained.  Thus  not  only 
would  land  be  acquired,  which  was  available  for 
com,  vineyards,  and  pasture  ;  but  mines,  roads, 
rivers,  harbours,  and,  as  a  consequence,  tolls  and 
duties.  If  a  Roman  colony  was  sent  out  to  occupy 
a  conquered  territory  or  town,  a  part  of  the  con- 
quered lands  was  assigned  to  the  colonists  in  com- 
plete ownership.  [Colonia.]  The  remainder,  it 
appears,  was  left  or  restored  to  the  inhabitants. 
Not  that  we  are  to  understand  that  they  had  the 
property  in  the  land  as  they  had  before  ;  but  it 
appears  that  they  were  subject  to  a  payment,  the 
produce  of  which  belonged  to  the  Roman  people. 
In  the  case  of  the  colony  sent  to  Antium,  Dionysius 
(iz.  60)  states,  ^  that  all  the  Antiates  who  had 
houses  and  lands  renuiined  in  the  oountiy,  and 
cultivated  both  the  portions  that  were  set  aaide  for 
them  and  the  portions  appropriated  to  the  colonists, 
on  the  condition  of  paying  to  them  a  fixed  portion 
of  the  produce  ;  ^  in  whidi  case,  if  the  historian^ 
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statement  is  true,  all  the  sumt  paid  by  the  original 
landholders  were  appropriated  to  the  ooloniats. 
Niebuhr  seems  to  suppose,  that  the  Roman  state 
might  at  any  time  resume  such  reatored  lands  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  the  notion  of  a  possibility  of  re- 
sumption under  some  circumstances  at  least  was 
involved  in  the  tenure  by  which  these  Hands  were 
held  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  resumption  of 
such  lands  was  ever  resorted  to  except  in  extraor- 
dinary cases,  and  except  as  to  conquered  hinds 
which  were  the  public  lands  of  the  conquered 
state.  Private  persons,  who  were  permitted  to 
retain  their  lands  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  tax, 
were  not  the  possessors  to  whom  the  agrarian  laws 
applied.  In  many  cases  laxge  tracts  of  land  were 
absolutely  seized,  their  owners  haviqg  perished  in 
battle  or  been  driven  away,  and  extensive  districts, 
either  not  cultivated  at  all  or  veiy  imperfectly  cul- 
tivated, became  the  property  of  the  state.  Such 
lands  as  were  unoccupied  could  become  the  subject 
of  possessio  ;  and  the  possessor  would,  in  sll  cases, 
and  in  whatever  manner  he  obtained  the  land,  be 
liable  to  a  paymoit  to  the  state,  as  above-men- 
tioned in  the  extract  from  Appian. 

This  possessio  was  a  real  interest,  for  it  was  the 
subject  of  sale :  it  was  the  use  (usua)  of  the  land  ; 
but  it  was  not  the  ager  or  property.  The  possessio 
strictly  could  not  pass  by  the  testament  of  the 
possessor,  at  least  not  by  the  mancipatia  (Gains, 
u.  lOZ)  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  imag^e  any 
mode  by  which  the  possession  of  the  heres  was 
protected,  unless  there  was  a  legal  form,  such  as 
Savigny  has  assumed  to  exist  for  the  general  pro> 
tection  of  possessiones  in  the  public  lands.  The 
possessor  of  public  land  never  acquired  the  owner- 
ship by  virtue  of  his  possession  ;  it  was  not  subject 
to  usucapion.  The  ownership  of  the  land  which 
belonged  to  the  state,  could  only  be  acquired  by 
the  grant  of  the  ownership^  or  by  purchase  from 
the  state.  The  state  could  at  any  time,  according 
to  strict  lighl^  sell  that  land  which  was  only  pos- 
sessed, or  assign  it  to  another  than  the  possessor. 
The  possession  was,  in  fitct,  with  respect  to  the  state, 
precarium  ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  knds  so 
neld  would  at  first  receive  few  permanent  improve- 
ments. In  course  of  time^  and  particularly  when 
the  possesson  had  been  undisturbed  for  many 
years,  powessim  would  appear,  in  an  equitable 
point  of  view,  to  have  become  equivalent  to  owner- 
ship ;  and  the  hardship  of  removing  the  possesson 
by  an  agrarian  law  would  appear  the  greater,  after 
the  state  had  long  acquiesced  in  their  use  and  oc- 
cupation of  the  public  land. 

In  order  to  form  a  coirect  judgment  of  these  en- 
actments which  are  specially  cited  as  agrarian  laws, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  possessors  of 
public  lands  owed  a  yearly  tenth,  or  fifth,  as  the 
case  might  be,  to  the  state.  These  annual  pay- 
ments were,  it  seems,  often  withheld  by  the  ixw- 
sesson,  and  thus  the  state  was  deprived  of  a  rand 
for  the  expenses  of  war  and  other»general  purposes. 

The  first  mention  by  Livy  of  conqu^ed  land 
being  distributed  among  the  plebs  belongs  to  the 
reign  of  Servius  Tullius  (i.  46, 47).  The  object  of  the 
agrarian  law  of  Sp^  Cassius  (Liv.  ii.  41 ;  Dionys. 
viiL  70),  B.  c  484,  is  supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have 
been  **  that  the  portion  of  the  populus  in  the  public 
lands  should  be  set  apart,  that  the  rest  should  be 
divided  among  the  plebeians,  that  the  tithe  should 
again  be  levied  and  applied  to  paying  the  army.*' 
The  agrarian  law  of  C.  Licisxos  Stolo  (Lir,  vi.  36  ; 
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A^un^Ra  i  8)  B.  CL  3e5»  limited  eaek  indi- 

r'idaal'%  powewrion  of  paUic  iMid  to  600  jogcn, 

aod  impiMed  «ane  other  icstricfciaBS  ;  bat  thepot- 

KSBKhmii  no  better  title  to  the  600  ingam  wbkh 

titt  kw  kft  bin,  tbn  he  fixmcrij  bed  to  wbet 

the  hw  took  fiom   bim.       [L»bgbs    Liomtix.] 

Tlie  anpfaii  land  vw  t»  be  dividod  amoof  tbe 

p^ebdaat,  as  we  May  eeoame  fi«n  tbii  bei^  u 

apsiu  kw.     The  Ijrinian  Isw  not  effecting  its 

o^^cct,  Tibu  Senpfonine  Oniochiis,  &  c.  133,  re- 

Ti^ed  the  me—ore  lor  limiting  the  pniiferinn  of 

lablk  fand  to  600  jngcaL     The  mgvmenti  of  tbe 

pff  wnweyuDot  thio  mcMnze^oe  they  an  itited 

bT  Appin  (&  C.  L  10),  ase  aoeb  m  might  naaoo- 

aUj  be  vged  ;  hot  he  adda  that  Giaoebos  pto- 

poeed  to  give  to  each  pnmiaaor,  bj  vay  of  eom- 

pcBssdon  far  improrementa  made  on  tbe  pnblk 

hud,  tbe  fbll  owneiahip  of  600  jogeia,  and  balf 

that  qaantity  to  each  of  hia  aona  if  ha  bad  any. 

Under  tbe  law  of  Tibcriim  Giaecbu  three  eommia. 

aoaen  (tiiamviri)  were  to  be  cbooen  ammaUy  by 

tbe  ibir^-fiTe  tzibcaft  who  were  to  decide  all  ipiea- 

tsoBs  that  Blight  ariae  na  to  the  daima  of  the  itate 

upon  lands  in  the  occupation  of  umoiooigi.    Tbe 

hw  pnmdcd  that  the  famd  wbicb  vao  to  be 

foiaediboald  be  diatriboted  in  miall  aDotmi 

araoog  tbe  poorer  citixena,  and  tbey  were  not  to 

bare  tbe  power   of  alirnating  thor  aUotmentu 

Gnccboa  ako   propoaed   tbat  the  nady  money 

wbkh  Attafaia   IIL,    Kii«    of   Pcnannii,   bad 

vitb  an  hia  other   prupertj  beqneaued  to  tbe 

RflaaB  atate,  abould  be  dirided  among  tbe  penono 


tatate, 

vbo  reeeired  aDotmenta,  in  order  to  enable  them 

to  sfeocfc  their  land.     Tiberioa  Giaoeboa  loot  bio 

life  in  a  fiot  bl  c  133  ;  bat  the  aenate  allowed 

the  coBBDiMiooen  to  eontittoe  their  laboon.    Afier 

the  death  of  Tiberins  Gnochoa,  a  tngical  erent 

happened  at  Rome.     P.  Conidioa  Sdpio,  who  had 

BBiDtaiiKd  the  canae  of  tbe  pofloewon,  both  Roman 

and  Italian,  againat  the  oieaaarB  of  Onocbu,  wm 

foaad  dead  in  his  bed.  SosjHcion  was  strong  a§^inst 

the  party  of  Caina  Gncchoa,  the  yoonger  brother 

of  Tibenas,  whose  dster  Semprooia  was  the  wife  of 

Scipio,  bat  no  inqvOT  wm  made  into  the  caase 

of  Scipto^  death.     Gaios  Gtaochns  became  a  tri- 

boite  of  the  pleba,  &  c.  123,  and  be  pat  tbe  kw  of 

his  brother  again  in  fbrce,  far  it  bad  Tirtnally  been 

tospoided  by  tbe  senate,  B,  c  129,  by  their  with- 

diawing  the  powers  from  the  three  wrnimimioners, 

of  whom  Gnocbos  was  one,  and  giTing  them  to  tbe 

aaual,  C  Sempronxas  Tnditanns,  w£i,  beii^  en- 

.^aged  in  the  Blyrian  war,  oonld  not  attend  to  the 

boflxaesB.    Gains  Gracchns  proposed  the  establi^- 

Bient  of  Tsrioos  odonies  under  the  prorisions  of 

the  kw.    To  check  bis  power,  the  senate  called 

io  tbe  aid  of  another  tribune,  M.  Lirios  Dmsna, 

who  outbid  Cains  in  bis  popular  measam.    The 

law  of  Gcaccbas  proposed  that  those  who  reoeiTed 

aUotmeats  of  land  sbonld  pay  the  state  a  small 

sum  in  respect  of  each.    Drosos  released  them  from 

this  payment.    Cains  proposed  to  faond  two  colo- 

niei :  JDknsoa  proposed  to  faond  twelve,  each  con- 

iBtiiig  of  three  thousand  men.     Cains  Gracchns 

loit  lui  life  in  a  eiril  eommotion  B.  a  121.  Shortly 

after  hb  death,  ihaX  dense  of  tbe  Sempronian  kw 

whid  ferbade  tbe  alienation  of  the  allotments, 

was  repealed  ;  and  they  fartbwitb  began  to  fell 

into  the  bands  of  the  rich  by  porchase,  or  by 

alleged  pordiasea  aa  Apfnnn  obscnrely  states  (B.  C. 

1 2T)»    A  tribune,  Spurius  fiorins  (Bonus  is  the 

aaoe  m  tbe  US&  ef  Appian),  coiried  a  kw  to 
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dirisions  of  the  poblie  kad,  with  a 
prorision  tbat  the  snms  payable  in  respect  of  thia 
knd  to  the  state,  sbonld  be  fomed  into  a  fund  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  Bat  another  tribone.  Spa- 
rine Tborina,  B.C.  HI,  repealed  this  kw  as  to  tbe 
tu  from  the  public  knds,  and  thus  tbe  plebs  loot 
ereiytbiag  far  tbe  fature,  both  knds  and  poors* 
moner.    [Lax  Tboua.] 

Other  agrarian  kws  foUowed.  In  tbe  tixtb  eon- 
mkbip  of  Mariui^  &  c:  100,  agrarian  kws  were 
carried  by  the  tribune  Lw  Appuleius  Satuminus 
sad  bis  party,  tbe  object  of  which  was  chiefly  to 
prsride  far  the  Teteran  soldiers  of  Marine  These 
measures  were  carried  by  riolcnce,  but  they  were 
mbsequently  deckred  null  Tbe  tribune,  IC 
Livius  Drasus  tbe  younger,  M.  c  91,  proposed  tbe 
dirision  of  all  the  public  knd  m  Italy  and  the 
estaUisbment  of  tbe  colonies  which  had  been  pn^ 
jeded :  be  was  far  giring  away  ererything  thai 
tbe  atato  bad  (Floras,  iii.  16).  This  Dmsas  was 
also  a  tool  of  tbe  senate,  whose  object  wm  to 
hnmbk  tbe  equestrian  order  by  means  of  the  plrba 
and  tbe  Italian  Socil  But  the  Socii  were  also  in* 
terasted  in  opposing  the  mcasurea  of  Drusua,  aa 
tb^  pomeaaed  large  parte  of  tbe  public  knd  in 
Italy.  To  gain  their  consent,  Dmsus  promised  to 
giTo  them  tbe  lull  Roman  citisensfaip.  Bat  be 
and  tbe  senate  could  not  agree  on  all  these  mea- 
sures, Drasus  was  murdered,  and  the  Socii,  sreti^ 
their  hopes  of  tbe  citiaenthip  balked,  broke  out  in 
open  war  (&&  90).  Tbe  meaaores  of  Dnuus 
were  deckred  null,  and  there  was  no  investigation 
as  to  his  death.  The  Social  or  Marsic  war,  after 
threatening  Rome  with  ruin,  was  ended  by  the 
Romana  conceding  what  the  allies  demanded. 
[Lax  Julia.] 

The  knd  to  which  all  the  agrarian  kws,  prior 
to  tbe  Thoria  Lex,  applied,  was  the  public  knd 
in  Italy,  sooth  of  the  Macra  and  the  Kobico,  the 
aoutbern  boundaries  of  Gallia  Ciaalpina  on  the  west 
and  east  coasts  respectiTclj.  The  Thoria  Lex 
applied  to  all  the  pablic  knd  within  these  limits, 
except  what  bad  been  diapoaed  of  by  assiiniAtion 
prior  to  tbe  year  a.  a  133,  in  which  Tiberius 
Gracchus  was  tribune,  and  except  tbe  Ager  Cam- 
panus.  It  applied  also  to  public  knd  in  the  pro- 
rinoe  of  Africa,  and  in  the  territory  of  Corinth. 
[Thoeia  Lax.]  The  object  of  the  agrarian  kw 
of  P.  Senrilius  RuUua,  proftoaed  in  the  conmil- 
ship  of  Cicero  b,  c  63,  waa  to  aril  all  the  public 
knd  both  m  and  out  (k  Italy,  and  to  buy  knda  in 
Italy  on  which  the  poor  were  to  be  aettled.  Ten 
commiaaionera,  with  extraordinary  powers,  were  to 
cany  tbe  kw  into  eflfect,  and  a  boat  of  anrrcyora, 
derka,  and  other  oflkera,  irere  to  find  employment 
in  this  agrarian  joK  The  job  was  defeated  by 
Cicero,  whose  three  extant  orations  agninat  Rullua 
contain  most  inatructiTe  matter  on  the  condition 
of  the  Roman  atato  at  that  time.  The  tribune 
Fkrius,  B.C  60,  at  the  instigation  of  Cn.  Pompeius, 
brought  forward  a  measure  for  providing  the  aol- 
dieiB  of  Pompeiua  with  knda.  Cicero  waa  not  al- 
together opposed  to  this  measure,  for  he  wished  to 
please  PompeiuaL  One  cknse  of  the  kw  prorided 
that  knds  should  be  bought  for  diatribution  with 
tbe  money  tbat  should  ariae  in  the  next  fiTo  years 
from  tbe  new  rerenuea  that  had  been  created  by 
tbe  Asktic  conquests  of  Pompeius.  The  kw  was 
dropped,  but  it  was  reproduced  in  a  somewhat^^ 
alta:ed  shape  by  C.  Julius  Caesar  in  his  consu^^F 
ship,  B.  c.  59,  and  it  inchided  the  Stolktia  Agtl  > 
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and  the  Cunpnnui  Ager,  which  all  prerioiu  agra- 
rian kwB  had  left  imtouched.  The  fertile  tract  of 
Capua  (Campaniis  Ager)  was  distribated  among 
20,000  peraona,  who  nad  the  qualification  that  the 
law  required,  of  three  or  more  children.  After 
this  difltribation  of  the  Campanian  land,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  port  daties  and  toUa  (portana)^ 
Cicero  observes  {ad  Att.  iL  16),  **  there  was  no 
rerenno  to  be  raised  from  Italy,  except  the  five 
per  cent  (oteen'ma)  **  from  the  sale  and  manu- 
misition  of  slaves. 

The  lands  which  the  Roman  people  had  acquired 
in  the  Italian  peninsula  by  conquest  were  greatly 
reduced  in  amount  by  the  laws  of  Oraochusand  by 
sale.  Confiscations  in  the  civil  wars,  and  conquests 
abroad,  were,  indeed,  continually  increasing  the 
public  lands  ;  but  these  lands  were  allotted  to  the 
soldiers  and  the  numerous  colonists  to  whom  the 
state  was  continually  giving  lands.  The  system  of 
colonisation  which  prevailed  during  the  republic, 
was  continued  under  the  empenns,  and  considerable 
tracts  of  Italian  land  were  disposed  of  in  this  man- 
ner by  Augustus  and  his  successors.  Vespasian  as- 
signed lands  in  Samninm  to  his  soldiers,  and  grants 
of  Italian  lands  are  mentioned  by  subsequent  em- 
perors, though  we  may  infer  that  at  the  close  of 
the  second  century  of  our  acra,  there  was  little 
public  hmd  left  in  the  peninsula.  Vespasian  sold 
part  of  the  public  lands  called  tmbtecwa,  Domitian 
gave  the  remainder  of  such  lands  all  through  Italy 
to  the  possessors  (Aggenus).  The  conquests  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Italy  furnished  the  emperors 
with  the  means  of  rewarding  the  veterans  by  grants 
of  land,  and  in  this  way  the  institutions  of  Rome 
were  phuiied  on  a  foreign  soil.  But,  according  to 
Gaius,  property  in  the  hmd  was  not  acquired  by 
such  grant ;  the  ownership  was  still  in  the  state, 
and  the  provincial  landholder  had  only  the  pos- 
sessio.  If  this  be  true,  as  against  the  Roman 
people  or  the  Caesar,  his  interest  in  the  land  was 
one  that  might  be  resumed  at  any  time,  according 
to  the  strict  rules  of  law,  though  it  is  easily  con- 
ceived that  such  foreign  possessions  would  daily 
acquire  strength,  and  could  not  safely  be  dealt 
with  as  possessions  had  been  in  Italy  by  the 
various  agrarian  laws  which  had  convulsed  the 
Roman  state.  This  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
populns  Romanus  and  of  the  emperors,  might 
be  no  wrong  ^  inflicted  on  provincial  landowners 
by  the  Roman  jurisprudence,^*  as  Niebuhr  affirms. 
The  tax  paid  by  the  holders  of  ager  privatus  in 
the  provinces  was  the  only  thing  which  dis- 
tinguished the  beneficial  interest  in  such  land  from 
Italic  land,  and  might  be,  in  l^al  effect,  a  recog- 
nition of  Uie  owner8hi{k  according  to  Roman  law. 
And  this  was  Savigny^  earlier  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  paid  by  provincial  lands  ;  he  con- 
sidered such  tax  due  to  the  Roman  peoj^e  as  the 
sovereign  or  ultimate  owner  of  the  lands.  His 
later  opinion,  as  expressed  in  the  ZieiUckri/l  fur 


*  Niebuhr  observes  that  Frontinus  speaks  of 
the  **  arva  pMioa  in  the  provinces,  in  omtradis- 
tinction  to  the  agri  privati  there  ;  **  but  this  he 
certainly  does  not.  This  contradistinction  is  made 
by  his  commentator  Aggenus  who,  as  he  himself 
says,  only  conjectures  the  meaning  of  Frontinus ; 
and,  perhaps,  he  has  not  discovered  it.  (Am  Affr, 
^tripL  pp.  38.  46,  47.)  Savigny*s  explanation  of 
this  passage  is  contained  in  the  ZeiuAnfi  fur 
Gtath.  JRodUno.  voL  xL  p.  24. 
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GesAiMidks  RtdiitwiMmiudiaft  (voL  t.  p.  254),  la, 
that  under  the  Caesars  a  uniform  system  of  direct 
taxation  was  established  in  the  provinces,  to  which 
all  provincial  land  was  subject ;  but  land  in  Italy 
was  free  from  this  tax,  and  a  provincial  town  could 
only  acquire  the  like  freedom  by  receiving  the 
privilege  expressed  by  the  term  Jus  Italicnm.  The 
complete  solution  of  the  question  here  under  dia- 
cnssion  could  only  be  effected  by  ascertaining  the 
origin  and  real  nature  of  this  provincial  land-tax  ; 
and  as  it  may  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
ascertain  such  fiicta,  we  must  endeavour  to  give 
a  probable  solution.  Now  it  is  consistent  with 
Roman  notions  that  all  conquered  land  should  be 
considered  as  the  property  of  the  Roman  state ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  such  land,  though  assigned 
to  individuals,  did  not  by  that  drenmstance  alone 
become  invested  with  all  the  characters  of  that 
Roman  land  which  was  private  property.  It  had  not 
the  privilege  of  the  Jus  Italicum,  and  consequently 
could  not  be  the  object  of  Quiritaiian  ownership, 
with  its  incidents  of  mandpatio,  &e.  All  land  in 
the  provinces,  including  even  that  of  the  libene 
dvitates,  and  the  ager  publicus  propeily  so  called, 
could  only  become  an  object  of  Quiritarian  owner- 
ship by  having  conferred  upon  it  the  privilege  of 
Italic  land,  by  which  it  was  also  released  firom  the 
payment  of  the  tax.  It  is  dear  that  there  might 
be  and  was  ager  privatus,  or  private  property,  in 
provincial  lud ;  but  this  land  had  not  the 
privileges  of  Italic  land,  unless  such  privilege  waa 
expressly  given  to  it,  and  accordingly  it  paid  a  tax. 
As  the  notions  of  lainded  property  in  all  countries 
seem  to  suppose  a  complete  ownership  residing  in 
lome  person,  and  as  the  provincial  landowner, 
whose  lands  had  not  the  privilege  of  the  Jus 
Italicum,  had  not  that  kind  of  ownership  which, 
according  to  the  notions  of  Roman  law,  was  com- 
plete ownership,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
ultimate  ownership  of  provindal  lands  (with  the 
exception  of  those  of  the  liberae  dritates)  could 
reside  any  where  else  than  in  the  populus  Romanus, 
and,  after  the  establishment  of  the  unperial  power, 
in  the  populus  Romanus  or  the  Caesar.  This 
question  is,  however,  one  of  some  difficulty,  and 
well  deserves  further  examination.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  if  Gaius  means  to  say  that 
there  could  be  no  Quiritarian  ownership  of  private 
hmd  in  the  provinces ;  at  least  this  wvuld  not  be 
the  case  in  those  districts  to  which  the  Jus  Italicum 
was  extended.  The  case  of  the  Recentoric  huida, 
which  is  quoted  by  Niebuhr  (Cic.  &  RnlluMj  L  4), 
may  be  explamed.  The  land  here  spoken  of  waa 
land  in  Sicily.  One  object  of  the  measure  of 
Rullus  was  to  exact  certain  extraordinary  pay- 
ments (veetigar)  from  the  public  hinds,  that  is, 
firom  the  possesson  of  them  ;  but  he  excepted  the 
Recentoric  lands  from  the  operation  of  his  measure. 
If  this  is  private  land,  Cicero  aiguea,  the  exception 
is  unnecessary.  The  aigument,  of  course,  assumes 
that  there  was  or  might  be  private  land  in  Sicily  ^ 
that  is,  there  was  or  might  be  land  which  would 
not  be  affected  by  this  part  of  the  measure  of 
Rullus.  Now  the  opposition  of  public  and  private 
land  in  this  passage  certainly  proves,  what  can 
casfl^  be  proved  without  it,  that  mdividuals  in  the 
provmces  owned  land  as  mdividoals  did  in  Italy  ; 
and  such  land  mjght  with  proprietr  be  called 
prioaiuty  as  contrasted  with  that  called  pmbUau  in 
the  provinces :  in  &ct,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
have  found  another  name  £ot  it    Rut  we  know 
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(hat  a^  pmaios  ia  tke  pnmiice%  unlMi  it  had 
recehrcd  the  Jos  Italicmii,  w«b  not  the  tame  thing 
B3  a^pmBtas  in  Italj,  tlMngh  both  were  privrnte 
propeftj.  Soch  a  paaaage  then  as  that  juat  re- 
^-nted  toin  Cioero,  leads  to  no  neeeaaary  coodoaioii 
that  the  nltimaie  ownership  or  dominim  «€  this 
pmate  faoid  was  not  in  tlte  lUnaa  people. 

It  enij  icsHitts  briefly  te  notice  the  condition  of 
tke  psfalie  land  with  respect  to  the  frnctas,  or  rec- 
cJsal  which  hdon|eed  to  the  slate.  This,  as  al- 
ready obsenred,  was  genenDy  a  tenth,  and  henee 
tbe  ager  paUicns  was  Boiiictinies  called  decaBMuins ; 
it  vas  also  aMi»eliw>es  called  ager  Tecticalis.  The 
tiihes  woe  generally  fanned  by  the  publicani,  who 
paid  their  icnt  nostly  in  monay,  but  sonetiaies  in 
ETua  The  letting  wna  aBnnaged  W  the  oenaora, 
£od  the  leaae  was  for  fire  yean.  Tha  lona,  how- 
ever, <tf  leasing  tbe  tenths  was  that  of  a  aale, 
w»TyyafwL  In  coarse  of  time  the  word  looaUo 
Tn  applied  to  these  leases.  The  phrase  need  by 
th)?  RfliBsa  writcts  was  origuMiIly  frrndbu  loeaHo, 
vhkfa  was  the  proper  expression  ;  bat  we  find  the 
pLiaae,  apnsw  /himdrnm  loean,  also  nsed  in  the 
soifle  aenae,  an  expvession  which  might  sppesr 
so!Dewhst  ambigoooa  ;  and  eren  o^rasi  loearty 
vhieh  might  mean  the  leasing  of  the  public  knds, 
aod  not  of  the  tenths  due  from  the  poaaeaaon  ci 
them.  Scrabo  (p.  <>22),  when  speaking  of  the  port 
duties  of  Game  in  Aeolis,  says  they  were  lold,  by 
vhich  he  no  donbt  means  that  they  were  &nned 
OB  oertaia  toma.  It  is,  however,  nade  clesr  by 
Niebohc,  that  in  some  instances  at  least  the  phrase 
osTran  iooone,  does  mean  the  leasing  of  the  tenths ; 
wbeiher  this  was  always  the  meaning  of  the 
P&raae,  It  b  not  poaaible  to  affinn. 

Thoagh  the  term  ager  Tectigalia  originally  ex- 

preiBcd  the  pablic  land,  of  which  the  tithe  was 

y-ased^  it  afterwards  came  to  signify  lands  which 

«ere  leaaed  hy  the  state,  or  by  diffiirent  cornora- 

lioQi.    This  latter  description  would  eompreheDd 

eTCB  the  ager  pablicos ;  bat  this  kind  of  public 

pmpeny  was  gndoally  reduced  to  a  small  amount, 

&ud  we  find  the  term  ager  Tectigalis,  in  the  hOer 

period,  a{^»lied  to  the  limds  of  towns  which  were 

fo  leaaed  that  the  lessee,  or  those  who  derived  their 

tithe  from  him,  eoald  not  be  ejected  so  long  as  they 

paid  the  vectigaL     This  is  the  sger  yectigalis  of 

the  Digest  (tL  tit.  3),  on  the  model  of  which  was 

tinned  the  emphyteusis,  or  sger  emphyteaticarins. 

[£MPHrrKr8i&]     The  rights  of  the  lessee  of  the 

ager  vectigalis  were  different  from  those  of  a  pos- 

aeisor  of  the  old  ager  poUicus,  though  the  ager 

vectigaliB  was  derired  from,  and  was  only  a  new 

£acm  of  the  ager  publicusL    Though  he  had  only  a 

jnmre,  snd  thoogh  he  is  distinguished  from  the 

owner  {domimuM\  yet  he  was  considered  as  haTing 

the  possession  of  the  land.     He  had,  also,  a  right 

of  action  against  the  town,  if  be  was  ejected  from 

his  land,  prorided  he  had  always  paid  his  vectigaL 

The  natnre  of  these  i^jrarian  laws,  of  which  the 

first  was  the  profwsed  law  of  Sporius  Casrius,  and 

the  last,  the  hiw  of  C  Julius  CaesaZi  B.C  59,  is 

easily  andenteod.    The  plebs  began  by  claiming 

a  ihBe  in  those  eonqnoed  lands  of  which  the 

pstiiciBBs  dainied  the  ezdosiTe  enjoyment,  sub- 

jcet  to  a  fixed  payment  to  the  state.    It  was  one 

object  of  the  Rogations  of  Lieinius  to  check  the 

power  of  the  nobles,  and  to  limit  their  wealth  ; 

sod  ss  they  had  at  that  time  little  landed  property, 

this  end  woald  be  aeeomplished  by  limiting  their 

sBJoyoient  of  the  paUk  land.    But  a  more  im- 
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portant  o>»j#«t  was  to  proridi*  for  ih<»  poorir  ritirrna. 
In  a  country  whrre  there  is  little  trade,  siid  no 
nanu&cturing  indostrr,  the  Und  is  the  oiily  iourre 
to  which  the  poorer  cUssrs  can  look  for  >ul>*i«i- 
encc^  Ac^rdingly,  at  Rome  there  was  a  rmittniMU 
demand  for  allotments,  and  tb«se  alintmcniu  «f*re 
made  from  time  to  time.  Thete  allotmcnti  wt-re 
JQSt  large  enoiich  to  main  tain  a  man  and  hii 
fiunily,  and  the  eocoarairr'nient  of  pofniiation  mu 
one  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  thpM  prants 
of  hnd.  (LIt.  t.  SO.)  Rome  rc^mred  a  ron*unt 
Bopply  of  soldiers,  and  the  tyfttrin  was  aril 
adapted  to  gire  the  itip*»)y.  Ihit  this  iytiero  of 
imall  holdings  did  not  {'r-iluce  all  the  it>»ulu  that 
were  anticipated.  Porerty  and  mi«manai{rinmt 
often  compelled  the  anudl  owners  to  srii  their 
lands  to  their  richer  neirh hours,  and  one  cIsum*  of 
the  law  of  Tib.  Grsrrhus  forbade  penoni  selling 
their  allotments.  This  claiiae  was  aftemsrds 
repealed,  not,  as  aome  would  fuppoae,  to  favour  the 
rich,  but  limply  because  the  rrp>eiU  of  ao  at»surd 
an  enactment  would  be  beneficial  to  all  fTtics» 
In  the  later  republic  a^rrarian  laws  were  ron> 
sidered  as  one  meani  of  draining  the  city  of  the 
icum  of  the  population,  which  is  only  an  her 
proof  of  the  impolicy  ojf  these  measures,  for  the 
worthless  populace  of  a  lanre  city  will  neTer 
make  a  good  acricultural  population.  (Cic.  ad 
Alt.  L  19.)  They  were  al«o  o«eil  as  i  .osns 
of  settling  veteran  loldiers,  who  muft  eith«T  bo 
maintained  as  ioldiers,  or  provided  for  in  some 
way.  Probably  from  about  the  cl(»«e  of  the 
lecond  Punic  war,  when  the  Romans  liatl  lar^e 
itanding  armiei,  it  becanie  the  pnirtice  to  (tm- 
ride  fiir  those  who  had  senrrd  their  period  by 
giring  them  a  rrant  of  land  (Liv.  xxxL  4) ;  snd 
this  practice  became  common  under  the  hurt 
republic  and  the  empire.  The  Koman  toldjer  al- 
ways looked  fon»':ml  to  s  release  from  •ier>ice  afti^ 
a  certain  time,  but  it  waa  not  poflsible  to  send 
him  away  empty-handed.  At  the  present  day 
none  of  the  powera  of  Europe  which  maintain  very 
large  annioa  could  safely  dislMuid  them,  for  they 
could  not  provide  for  the  eoldier^  and  the  ioldiera 
would  certainly  proTide  for  themaelvea  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  others.  It  was  perhaps  not  lo  much  a  iiys> 
torn  of  policy  with  the  Komnns  as  necewiity,  which 
led  them  from  time  to  time  to  crnnt  land<i  in  imall 
allotments  to  the  Tarious  cIamcs  of  citizens  a  ho 
have  been  ennmemted. 

The  effects  of  thii  aystem  mmit  be  confidrrrd 
from  several  points  of  riew — ss  a  means  of  silciic* 
ing  the  clamours  of  the  poor,  and  one  of  the  mo<ies 
of  reliering  their  poverty,  under  which  aspect 
they  may  be  classed  with  the  Lepra  Knimentanae  ; 
of  ditTusing  Roman  settlers  over  Italy,  and  thus 
extending  the  Roman  power  ;  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding for  soldiers  ;  and  as  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  popular  leaden  sought  to  extend  their  in- 
fluence. The  effects  on  agriculture  could  hardly 
be  beneficial,  if  we  conKider  that  the  fact  of  the 
settlers  often  wanting  capital  is  admitted  by  an- 
cient  authorities,  that  they  were  liable  to  be  called 
from  their  lands  for  military  service,  and  that 
persons  to  whom  the  land  was  given  were  often 
unacquainted  with  agrictiltnre,  and  unaccustomed 
to  field  Uihour.  The  evil  that  appears  in  course 
of  time  in  all  states  is  the  poverty  of  a  laige  number 
of  the  people,  for  which  different  countries  attempt 
to  provide  different  remedies.  The  Roman  system 
of  giving  land  failed  to  remedy  this  evil ;  but  it 
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was  a  Byttem  that  derdoped  itidf  of  neoenity  in 
a  state  constituted  like  Rome. 

ThoBe  who  maj  choose  to  inTestigate  the  sob- 
ject  of  the  agrarian  laws,  will  find  the  following 
referenoes  sufficient  for  the  pmpose :  —  Lit.  i  46, 
47  ;  a  41,  42,  43,  44,  48,  52,  61,  63,  iii.  1,  9, 
It.  12,  86,  43,  44,  47,  48,  49,  51,  52,  58,  y.  24. 
30,  tL  5,  6, 16,  21,  35,  tIL  16,  x.  13,  47,  xxziii 
42,  zxxiT.  40 ;  Dionys.  ii.  15^  vilL  70,  &c^  ix. 
51,  &c^  X.  36  ;  Plut  OmiUms^  c.  39,  T.  Grae- 
dUs,  C.  Graeakau;  Appian,  B.  CL  L  7,  &c ;  Cic 
c.  RuUmm;  ad  AtL  I  19,  iL  16  ;  Dion  Cass. 
zxxviiL  1,  &c  xlv.  9,  &c.  xlviL  14,  xlviii  2 ;  VelL 
Pat  iL  2, 6, 44 ;  Floms,  iiL  13,  &C. ;  20»<Mir^/iir 
GtackickUiel»  Reektawit$em9ek^fty  Das  Ackeigeseta 
von  Spurius  Thorios,  toL  x.  hj  Rudorff ;  Niebuhr, 
JRomtm  HUtor^  t<^  iL  p.  129,  &c. ;  Savigny, 
DaaR^dUde9  BeaitBe9y&i!tLeA. ;  Classical  Museum, 
Parts  V.  VI.  VII.,  articles  by  the  author  of  this 
article,  and  an  article  by  Professor  Puchta,  of 
Berlin ;  Political  Dictionary,  art.  A^rariam  Zoio, 
Vy  the  author  of  this  article.  [G.  L.] 

.  AGRAU'UA  {hypo»Xla)  was  a  festival  oel»- 
brnted  by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Agimulos, 
the  daughter  of  Cecrops.  (DkL  of  Bkgr,  t.  v.) 
We  poasess  no  parUculars  respecting  the  time  or 
mode  of  its  celebration  ;  but  it  vras,  perhaps,  con- 
nected with  the  solemn  oath,  which  all  Athenians, 
when  they  anived  at  manhood  {i^tfioi\  were 
obliged  to  take  in  the  temple  of  Agnulos,  that  they 
would  fight  for  their  countiy,  and  always  observe 
its  hiws.  (Lycurg.  &  Leoor,  p.  189 ;  Dem.  iU  lagaL 
p.  438  ;  Plut  AUih.  15 ;  Stohaeus,  Sana.  xlL  141  $ 
Schomann,  DeOomHiiay  p.  332  ;  Wachsmuth,£re^ 
im,  AUerik.  voL  L  p.  476,  2nd  ed.) 

Agroulos  was  also  honoured  with  a  festival  in 
Cyprus,  iu  the  month  Aphrodisius,  at  which  human 
victims  were  offered.  (Porphyr.  De  Abetm.  ab 
Anim.  L  2.) 

AGRICULTU'RA,  agriculture. 

Authoritits, — When  we  remember  that  agricul- 
ture, in  the  most  extended  acceptation  of  the  term, 
was  for  many  centuries  the  chie^  we  may  say,  almost 
the  sole  peaceful  occupation  followed  by  any  large 
portion  of  the  free  popuktion  in  those  European 
nations  which  first  beaune  highly  civilised,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  contemporaries  of 
Cicero  were  able  to  enumerate  upwards  of  fifty 
Greek  writers  who  had  contributed  to  this  science. 
But  although  the  Homeric  poems  are  filled  with  a 
series  of  the  most  charming  pictures  derived  from 
the  business  of  a  countiy  life,  although  Hesiod 
supplies  abundance  of  wise  saws  and  pithy  apho- 
risms, the  traditional  wisdom  accumulated  during 
many  sucoeasire  generations,  although  Xenophon 
has  bequeathed  to  us  a  most  graoeful  essay  on  the 
moral  beauty  of  rustic  puisuiu  interspersed  with 
not  a  few  instructive  details,  and  although  much 
that  belongs  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  subject 
will  be  found  treasured  up  in  the  vast  storehouses 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  yet  nothing  which 
can  be  regarded  in  the  lisht  of  a  formal  treatise 
upon  the  art  as  exhibited  m  the  pastures  and  corn- 
fields of  HeUas,  has  descended  to  us,  except  a 
volume,  divided  into  twenty  books,  commonly 
known  as  the  Geopoidca  (rcorroyiird),  whose  his- 
toiy  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  which,  according  to 
the  account  commonly  received,  was  drawn  up  at 
the  desire  of  Constantino  VI.  (a.  d.  780—802) 
by  a  certain  Cassianus  Bassus,  and  consists  of  ex- 
$i«cts  from  numerous  writers,  chiefly  Greek,  many 
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of  whom  flourished  in  the  second,  third,  and  foortfc 
centuries.  This  collection  is  systematically  ar- 
ranged and  comprehends  all  the  chief  branches  ; 
but  it  has  never  been  considered  of  much  Talue, 
except  in  so  fitf  as  it  tends  to  confirm  or  iUustrate 
the  statements  found  elsewhere.  The  infiKmatkn 
conveyed  by  it  is,  upon  many  points,  extremely 
meagre,  the  materials  were  worked  up  at  a  late  period 
by  an  editor  with  whose  history  and  qualifications 
for  his  task  we  are  altogether  unacquainted,  while 
the  most  important  quotations  are  taken  frtim  authors 
of  whom  we  know  Uttle  or  nothing,  so  that  we  can- 
not tell  whether  their  precepts  apply  to  the  same 
or  to  different  climates,  whether  they  give  us  the 
fruit  of  their  own  experience,  or,  as  we  have  sreat 
reason  to  suspect  in  many  instanres,  were  them- 
selves mere  compileii» 

The  Romans,  during  the  brightest  periods  of 
their  history,  were  devotedly  attached  to  the  trniy 
lucrative  profession  in  which  any  dtixen  could 
embark  with  honour,  and  fimn  the  first  dawn  until 
the  decline  of  their  literature,  rural  economy 
formed  a  fovourite  theme  for  composition  both  in 
prose  and  verse.  The  woiks  of  the  Sasemae, 
mther  and  son,  those  of  Scrofo  Tremellius,  of 
Julius  Hyginus,  of  Cornelius  Celsus,  of  Julius 
Atticus,  and  of  Julius  Graecinus  have  perished  ; 
but  we  still  possess,  in  addition  to  Virgil,  four 
**  Scriptores  de  Re  Rustics,^  two,  at  least,  of  whom 
were  practical  men.  We  have,  in  the  first  place, 
162  chapters  from  the  pen  of  the  elder  Cato 
(&a  234 — 149),  a  stianee  medley,  containing 
many  valuable  hints  for  the  management  of  the 
fiom,  the  olive  garden,  and  the  vineyard,  thrown 
together  vrithout  order  or  method,  and  mixed  up 
with  medical  prescriptions,  charms  for  dislocated 
and  broken  bones,  culinary  receipts,  and  sacred 
litanies,  the  whole  forming  a  remarkable  compound 
of  simplicity  and  shrewdness,  quaint  wisdom  and 
blind  superstition,  bcarinff,  moreover,  a  strong  im- 
press of  the  national  character;  in  the  second 
place,  we  have  the  three  books  of  Varro  (&  &  116 
— 28\  drawn  up  at  the  age  of  eighty,  by  one  who 
was  not  only  the  most  profound  scholar  of  his  age, 
but  likewise  a  soldier,  a  politician,  an  enthusiastic 
and  successful  former;  in  the  third  place,  the 
thirteen  books  of  Columella  (a.  d.  40  [?]),  more 
minute  than  the  preceding,  especially  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  vine,  the  olive,  gardening,  and  fruit 
trees,  but  evidently  proceeding  fixMu  one  much  less 
femiUar  vrith  his  subject ;  and,  lastly,  the  fourteen 
books  of  PaUadius  (a  writer  of  uncertain  date  who 
closely  copies  Columella),  of  which  twelve  form  a 
Farmer^  calendar,  the  different  operatiens  being 
ransed  according  to  the  months  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  performed.  Besides  the  above,  a 
whole  book  of  Pliny  and  many  detached  chapters 
are  devoted  to  matters  connected  with  the  labours 
of  the  husbandman ;  but  in  this,  as  in  the  other 
portions  of  that  remarkable  encyclopaedia,  the 
assertions  must  be  received  with  caution,  since  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  results  of 
original  investigation,  nor  even  a  veiy  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  opinions  of  others. 

We  ought  not  here  to  pass  over  unnoticed  the 
great  wonk  of  Mago  the  Carthaginian,  who,  as  a 
native  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  carefiolly  cul- 
tivated districts  of  the  ancient  worid,  must  have 
had  ample  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge. 
This  production,  extending  to  twenty-eight  books, 
had  attained  such  high  fiime  that,  aftor  the  de- 
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ttrartSott  rf  ritt1iigr»  it  wm  tmatimUd  nto  Latin 
by  <rdgi  of  the  ■niitw  ;  a  On^  venaon,  with  ad- 
dltiaBt  aad  piolnUj  OBknaoa,  was  fgftmtwi  by 
DtaoTsoa  of  Utiea^aBd  poWiahiwI  in  tvcotj^  books 
dun^  the  centaiy  heibre  the  cwmmfurfincnt  of 
em ;  and  thin,  agua,  waa  a  few  jean  after- 


mda 


hrDiorhn 
r  beiotana. 


Nkaea,  aad  ftiamUd  la  King  UeioCai 
wha  fidlowa,  Cato»  VaBOi,  and  CobmeUa  will  be 
our  chief  oappofta,  althoogh  nftienceo  win  be  Bade 
to  mad  iHaitntiaiie  dmwn  Iroai  the  other  loama 
w&atidabo««.  (Vair.  A.  iZ.  L 1 ;  CoL  A  A.  i  1 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xviiL  S  ;  Phdcg.  arf  Chapm.  m  ed. 
Nicha.) 

Rml  EeonoB J  mmj  be  treated  of  aadcr  two 

distiact  heada  — 

A.  A^icaltare  praper  {Ayriedimru\  «r  the  ait 
of  tflling  the  amL 

&  The  niagnnwit  of  atock  (Porfo). 
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Axrinltme  proper  teaehet  iheartof  laioingthe 
firioat  crapo  neeeaoarf  ftr  the  nateaance  aad  eoM- 
lort  of  MB  and  of  the  doneatae  aaiaMk,  in  aach  a 
BMoaer  that  the  prodnctive  eaeigiea  of  the  aoil 
nay  be  lallj  developed  but  not  eThanated  nor 
enfeebled,  aad  teachca,  ferthei,  hew  this  maj  be 
accooapliahed  with  the  least  pooaible  ezprnditaie 
of  capitaL  The  cnps  to  which  the  Oroeks  and 
RomaiH  chiefly  dimted  their  attentaon  wse — 
].  DiflieBent  kiada  «f  gtain,  aach  aa  wheat  aad 
bariey ;  legominoaa  te^stablea  cdtivaled  fer  their 
seeds,  sach  aa  heana,  peaa,  and  lupines  ;  herba  cut 
green  far  feraoe,  each  as  giaaa,  larea»  and  laeenie  ; 
and  planta  which  fnniiahed  the  law  material  for 
the  textile  fobffiea,  sach  as  hemp  and  ifauE.  IL  Fmit 
trees,  eapedally  the  vine,  the  oUto,  and  the  fig. 
1  OavdcB  atnfiL  —  For  the  second  of  these  diri- 
BBos  we  refer  to  the  artidea  Olstum  aad  Yimu  ; 
and  we  shall  not  tench  at  aH  upon  gardeaioffSiaee 
the  Biaate  delaila  comieclfd  with  thia  topic  are  of 
Unle  or  aa  aerriee   in  iUnatBting  the  cbasics 

Agrioihure  in  ita  reatrieled  aensa  eaoBpnhanda 

a  knowledge 

L  Of  the  aabject  of  oar  opentaona,  that  is,  the 
hna  (^9BMfas,^fnafaiMa),  which  must  be  considered. 
0.  with  lefeience  to  ito  sitnation  and  aoil  (900 
loeo  et  qiMUa\  and  ft.  with  leferenca  to  the  dwall- 
ing-honse  and  ateading  {wUa  M  tktbmla), 

IL  Of  the  instnnnento  (lartaaisaift)  nqoired 
to  pcrfoim  the  various  opemtiflna  (gaos  sa  yiaido 
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I  beingtwofoldf  a.  men  0 
the  assistants  of  men  {adwnmaUa  kommmm\ 
domestic  animals  (ftoaea,  ogai,  oaass,  Ac.)  tcgethcr 
with  tools  (iattiimmtft\  pn^eily  so  called,  snch 


as  plooghs  and  hairowsL 
IIL   01 


Of  the  opentioos  themaelTes»  snch  as 
pknghing,  haixowing,  and  aowiqg  (oms  aa  yisidb 
adoHb'  eoass  muU  facimia\  and  of  Uae  time  when 
thej  an  to  be  perfefmed  (gao  gnidgairf  ttmpon 

lY.  Of  the  object  of  theae  operationB,  vis.  the 
different  piants  considered  with  refersnoe  to  their 
<peeies,  wietaea,  and  haUta.  Under  this  head  we 
may  aho  eooTenientlj  indnde  what  is  termed  the 

'  '  I  of  cnps,  that  ia,  the  order  m  which  they 
oacceed  each  othernpan  tba  mme  onwnd. 


oi«iit toacceed  each  oiheriipaa  t 


(JTaombd^  af  As  Farm),  In  sel<^ing  a  ferm, 
the  two  points  which  first  demanded  attmtion 
were,  1.  The  heahhoieM  of  the  situatioa  (»i/«. 
ftntes),  a  amtter  of  the  greatest  anxircy  in  luiy, 
wh«re  the  mvagea  of  mafatfia  appear  to  hsTe 
beea  act  lem  fittal  ia  ancient  than  they  hare 
praved  ia  modem  tameo;  aaid,  %  The  gennal 
fertiUty  of  the  soO.  It  waa  eascatial  to  be  fully 
^oa  both  of  theaa  partieulan;  tat  to 
in  a  peatilential  «t  was  to  gamble  with 
raa  and  pwipeitjf  01  aD  euncetiied  (eoa  oHmd 
mkm  domim  vitm  H  rm  ^MmUiari»\  and 
in  his  senses  would  nndenake  to  taO 
kmd  which  waa  not  likely  to  vi^ld  a  feir  frturn 
fer  his  outlay  of  mantj  and  Uhour  (/rmetms  pro 
taapsaaa  me  loftora).  The  next  object  of  solicitude 
waa  a  good  asnect  The  property  was,  if  possible, 
to  ha^e  a  soutacHy  exposure,  to  be  sheltered  by  a 
wooded  bill  from  the  sweep  of  boisterous  and  cut- 
ting wiaids,  aad  not  to  be  liable  to  sadden  mi^ 
fiaUiues  (as  cw^cwat'teeam  «i«<),  such  as  inundatiooa 
or  TioloBt  bail  storms  It  was  highly  important 
that  it  shoald  be  ia  the  Ticinity  of  a  populous  town 
{appidmm  foaUdmm\  or  if  not,  that  it  shoald  be 
readily  accessible  either  by  sea,  or  by  a  navigukle 
stream  (saiaii  one  aotwt  aadmlami\  or  by  a  good 
well  frequented  road  (r»a  &oaa  ctidnnmim)  ;  that 
there  should  be  an  abundant  supply  of  water  (60- 
wmm  mqaanmm)\  that  it  should  be  so  situated  that 
the  proprietor,  if  he  did  not  Tito  upon  the  ettot«, 
might  be  able  to  give  active  and  constant  penonal 
snpeiintendenoe  ;  and,  finally,  that  it  should  be 
moderate  in  sixe,  so  that  every  portion  might  be 
brmght  Into  full  cultivation  {Undalo  mgrnHa  rvra 
—  Erigmam  colHo). 

Theae  preliminary  matten  being  ascertained, 
the  soil  might  be  considered  in  reference  m,  to 
ito  general  external  features  (/bnaa),  A  to  iU 
internal  qaalitiea  (9aa^  tii  tnra), 

a.  In  so  fer  aa  iu  external  featarea  were  con- 
cerned it  might  be  fiat  (mJmm  eotapea^rv),  or  upland 
rolling  ground  (co^'itKia),  or  high  lying  (momta- 
ama)^  or  might  com|mse  within  its  limits  all 
three,  which  was  most  desimble,  or  any  two  of 
them.  These  variations  would  necessarily  exer* 
cise  important  influence  on  the  climate,  on  the 
descriptam  of  crops  which  might  be  cultivated 
with  advaaitage,  and  on  the  time  chosen  for  per- 
forming the  various  opemtiona,  the  general  rule 
being  that  aa  vre  ascend  the  tempexatnre  fidls,  that 
com  and  sown  crops  in  geneFsl  (aepeiea)  succeed 
beat  <m  plaana,  vineyards  (vmeos)  on  gentle  slopes, 
and  thnber  treea  {nhaa)  upon  elevated  sites,  and 
that  the  different  kbours  of  the  rustic  may  be 
cnmmenfled  eariier  upon  low  than  upon  high 
pmad.  When  flat  it  waa  better  that  it  should 
mdine  gently  aad  uniformly  in  one  direction 
(asgiia6i^i^  sa  aaom  parimm  amyeat)  than  be  a 
dead  level  {ad  libtllam  as^aasi),  fiir  m  the  latter 
ease  the  diainage  being  necessarily  hnperfect,  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  become  swampy ;  but 
the  worst  fiwm  was  when  there  were  converging 
sWpea,  for  thera  the  water  eollectcd  iato  pools 

A  In  so  fiv  as  ito  internal  qualities  were  con- 
cerned, soil  might  be  classed  under  six  heads  form- 
ing three  antagonistic  pairs. :  — 

L  The  deep  and  hi  {piagaa\  %  The  shallow 
and  lean  (aaaanaa,  j^wmm),  S.  The  looee  (sofa- 
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ftrm),  4.  The  dense  (api8mm\  5.  The  wet  (humi- 
dum^  ooiMMttm,  ii^iiiiQifinM),  6.  The  dij  (mocvai), 
while  the  endless  gradations  and  combinations  of 
which  the  elementary  qualities  were  susceptible 
prodaced  all  the  existing  varieties.  These  are 
named  sometimes  from  their  most  obvious  consti- 
tuents, the  stony  (Jt^owm)^  the  gravelly  {gkareo- 
9um\  the  sandy  \arenoMm\  the  mortaiy  {tabvh^ 
tiim\  the  chalky  {eretomiim\  the  clayey  {argiilo- 
mm)  ;  sometimes  from  their  colour,  the  black 
(•^ntm),  the  dark(/Nf2/im),  the  grey  {mibaUmm)^ 
the  red  (rubieuiulmn\  the  white  (album)  ;  some- 
times from  their  consistency,  the  crumbling  (puire^ 
friabile^  emtntiMm\  as  opposed  to  the  tenacions 
{daumm^  ortnMim,  wpiamm) ;  sometimes  from  their 
natural  products,  the  grassy  (^ramtMOwm,  harbo- 
mm\  the  weedy  {gpitrcim)  ;  sometimes  from  their 
taste,  the  salt  (m2«imi),  the  bitter  (omanm)  ; 
nArica  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  red  chalky 
cky,  but  what  the  epithets  mdteta  and  matermii 
qyplied  to  earth  {terra)  by  Cato  may  indicate,  it 
is  hard  to  detennine  ((^to  34  ;  comp.  Plin.  //.  N. 
acviii  17).  The  gr«tt  object  of  the  cultivator  being 
to  separate  the  particles  as  finely  as  possible  {neque 
e$mn  aUmd  est  coLere  qtuan  re$olvere  et  fhrmaUart 
lerrom),  high  value  was  attached  to  those  soils 
which  were  not  only  rich,  bat  naturally  pulveru- 
lent Hence  the  first  place  was  held  by  miUMm 
jringM  et  putrtj  the  second  by  puigmter  denswn^ 
while  the  worst  was  that  which  was  at  once  dry, 
tenacious,  and  poor  {noeum  ftarUer  et  deiuiim  et 
maermm).  The  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  form- 
ing an  estimate  of  untried  ground,  not  only  from 
the  qualities  which  could  be  detected  by  sight  and 
touch,  but  also  fivm  the  character  of  the  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbage  growing  upon  it  spontaneously, 
a  test  of  more  practical  value  than  any  of  the 
others  enumerated  in  the  second  Geoigic  (177 — 
258.) 

When  an  estate  was  purchased,  the  land  might 
be  either  in  a  state  of  culture  {pUta  wovaiia\  or  in 
a  state  of  nature  (metis  oger). 

The  comparative  value  of  land  under  cultivation 
estimated  by  the  crops  which  it  was  capable  of 
bearing,  is  fixed  by  date  (1),  according  to  the  fol* 
lowing  descending  scale :  — 

1.  vineyards  (vmea),  provided  they  yielded 
good  wine  in  abundance.  2.  Garden  ground  well 
supplied  with  water  (Aortet  irrigum),  S.  Osier 
beds  (so/tctem).  4.  Olive  plantations  {oletwn). 
6»  Meadows  (jtratum),  6.  Cota  land  (camptu 
/rumentarims).  7.  Groves  which  might  be  cut  for 
timber  or  fire-wood  (niva  caedtia),  8.  Arbuatmn, 
This  name  was  given  to  fields  planted  with  trees 
in  regubir  rows.  Upon  these  vmes  were  trained, 
and  the  (^pen  ground  cultivated  for  com  or  legu- 
minous crops  in  the  ordinary  manner,  an  arrange- 
ment extensively  adopted  in  Campania,  and  many 
other  parts  of  Italy  in  modem  times,  but  by  no 
means  .conducive  to  good  husbandry.  9,  Groves 
yieldii^  acorns,  beech-mast,  and  chestnuts  (fflan- 
daria  Mm),  The  fiict  that  in  the  above  scale,  com 
land  is  placed  below  meadows  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  an  indication  that,  even  m  the  time  of 
Gato,  agriculture  was  upon  the  decline  among  the 
Romans. 

When  waste  land  was  to  be  reclaimed,  the  or- 
dinary procedure  was  to  root  out  the  trees  and 
brushwood  {/inUeta\  by  which  it  might  be  encum- 
bered, to  remove  the  rocks  and  stones  which  would 
impede  the  labours  of  men  and  oxen,  to  destroy  by 
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fire  or  otherwise  troublesome  weeds,  such  as  ferns 
and  reeds  {jUicee,  jtmei)^  to  drain  off  the  supei^- 
fluous  moisture,  to  meaaure  out  the  ground  into 
fields  of  a  convenient  size,  and  to  enclose  these 
with  suitable  fences.  The  three  last-mentioned 
processes  alone  require  any  particular  notice,  and 
we  therefixre  subjoin  a  few  words  upon  Brains, 
Land-Mxasukm,  Fbncxs. 

Drains  (Jbteae^  tulei  alveati,  meiUa)  were  of  two 
kinds :-~ 

1.  Open  (pateHies).    2.  Covered  (eaeeae), 

1.  Foetas  patentee^  open  ditches,  alone  were 
formed  in  dense  and  chalky  soil.  They  were  wide 
at  top,  and  gradually  narrowed  in  wedge  fiuhion 
(imbrieilmt  niptmf  jiinu^««)  as  they  descended. 

2.  Fossae  oaeeoAf  covered  drains,  or  shert  as 
they  are  termed  in  Seotbmd,  were  employed  where 
the  soil  was  loose,  and  emptied  themselves  into  the 
/oseae  patentee.  They  were  usually  sunk  from 
three  to  fi>ur  feet,  were  three  feet  wide  at  top  and 
eighteen. inches  at  bottom  ;  one  half  of  the  depth 
was  filled  up  with  small  stones  or  sharp  gravel 
(nuda  ffkunea\  and  the  earth  which  had  been  dug 
out,  was  thrown  in  above  until  the  surfiwe  was 
level  Where  stones  or  gravel  could  not  readily 
be  procured,  green  willow  poles  were  introduced, 
crossing  each  other  in  all  directions  {quo^uocersue)^ 
or  a  sort  of  rope  was  constracted  of  twigs  twisted 
together  so  as  to  fit  exactly  into  the  bottom  of  the 
drain  ;  above  this  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  pine 
tribe  were  trodden  down,  and  the  whole  covered 
up  with  eartL  To  prevent  the  apertures  being 
choked  by  the  &lling  down  of  the  soil,  the  mouths 
were  supported  by  two  stones  placed  upright,  and 
one  across  (uiiliseimum  est..,.ora  earum  bints 
utrimqtu  lapidUms  statmnmari  et  alio  superifUeffi). 
To  cany  off  the  surfiioe-water  finom  land  under 
crop,  open  fiinows  (euld  aquariiy  eliees)  were  left  at 
intervals,  which  discharged  themselves  into  cross 
furrows  (eolUquias)  at  the  extremities  of  the  fields, 
and  these  again  poured  their  streams  into  the 
ditches.  (Cat  43. 155 ;  CoL  il  2. 8  ;  xi.  2 ;  Pallad. 
vL  S  ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xviii.  6.  19.  26 ;  Viig.  Cfeorg, 
1113.) 

Mbasurbs  op  Land. — The  measure  employed 
fi>r  land  in  Latium  was  the  jugerum^  which  was 
a  double  actus  quadratus,  the  actus  quadratus,  an- 
ciently called  acMo,  or  acnua,  or  ognua,  being  a 
square,  whose  side  was  120  Roman  feet  The 
subdivisions  of  the  as  were  applied  to  the  jagenun, 
the  lowest  in  use  being  the  ser^mbtm,  a  square 
whose  side  was  ten  feet  200  jugera  formed  a 
emterjia,  a  term  which  is  said  to  have  arisen  finm 
the  allotments  of  land  made  by  Romulus  to  the 
dtisens,  ibr  these  being  at  the  rate  olT  2  jugera 
to  each  man,  200  jugera  would  be  assigned  to 
every  hundred  men.  Lastly,  four  centoriae  made 
a  sahus.    We  thus  have  the  following  table :  — 

1  scripulum  s=  100  square  feet,  Roman  meaihire. 
144  scripula     =:  1  actus  =  14,400  square  feet 

2  actua  &»  1  jugemm  =  28,800  square  feet 
200  jugera       =  1  centuria. 

4  centoriae  =»  1  saltus. 

Now,  since  three  actus  quadrati  contained  4800 
square  yards,  and  since  the  English  imperial  acre 
contains  4840  square  yards,  and  since  Uie  Roman 
fi)ot  was  about  i  of  an  inch  less  than  the  im- 
perial foot,  it  follows  that  the  Roman  juger  was 
less  than  ]  of  an  imperial  acre  by  about  500  square 
yards. 

In  Campania  the  rornsure  for  land  was  the 
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a  aqowe  vkoae  nde  vm  100 
feet,  tke  mds  aebu  and  vomw  BHiking  the  or- 
diiaiy  length  of  fbiTDW  in  the  two  regiona.  (Varr. 
A.JZ.L10.  JL  ZLiT.4;  CoL  t.  1 ;  Piin.  £f.  i^. 
zvm.3w) 
Fiscas  jtipiMt  jqpi'iaaa*!!)  wen  of  fear  kinds: — 
L  SlijiiwLafaw  aatenofa;,  tbe  qniduet  hedge 
(rtoaaqaet). 

2.  jri,i;iHBi  ■#■■!  apTTBitfe,  a  wooden  paling  made 
TiUi  opqgbi  stakes  (pa£0  interlaced  with  farnsh- 
wood  (svyaAw  Tfrftmrfiy),  or  having  two  or  more 
aasi-ipBn  (asnka,  <Da^iiria>  fsisiw  d  tfanagh  holes 
driEed  in  the  stakea,  after  the  manner  of  what  aie 
BOW  teiHMd^iihri  (^olw  laiia  pa/atiMiiM  d  per  «a 
fammiaa  ira^aeim  kmgmxUJhrm  6cms  oaf  ttrmU). 

Z.  ^ifiiBusfaw  aniilm,  eonaistimr  of  a  ditch 
(^•w)  with  the  earth  diq;  out  and  uuown  up  in- 
ade  so  OS  to  fom  aa  easbaaknent  {agger\  a  fenoe 
w^  duefi  J  along  the  aidea  of  pablic  roads  or  on 
the  faaaks  of  riTera. 

4.  .Siyiamfaw  fabrHey  a  wall  which  might  be 
fanaed  either  of  stonea  (aiaecria),  aa  in  the  ndnity 
of  ToBcofant,  or  of  hoJced  bricks  as  in  the  north 
of  Itsly,  or  of  vnbaked  bricks  as  in  Sabinrnn,  or 
of  naases  of  earth  and  stone  pleased  in  between 
upright  boards  (m  /braiis),  and  hence  termed 
/hrmaoS.  Theae  last  were  eonmoa  in  Spain,  in 
Africa,  sad  near  Tarentam,  and  wefe  said  to  kst 
ftr  eeuluiies  amajaied  by  the  weather.  (Vair.  i 
14 ;  Plxn.  H.  iSr.  zzzT.  14 ;  comp.  CoL  T.  10,  x.  8; 
Pillad.  L  54 ;  tL  S.) 

Fmaliy,  after  the  land  had  been  drained,  di- 
vided, ok  feneed,  the  banks  which  serred  as 
bewdariea,  and  the  road-sides  were  planted  with 
trees,  the  ehn  and  the  poplar  being  preferred,  in 
order  to  secoxe  a  supply  of  leayes  for  the  stock  and 
r  fer  domestic  nae.  (Cat  6.) 

L  &.  Villa  Rustica. 


In  ereetiag  a  hoaae  and  offices,  great  importance 
vas  attached  to  the  choice  of  a  feronrsble  position. 
The  site  selected  was  to  be  derated  rather  than 
low,  in  order  to  aeone  good  Tentilatien  and  to 
avoid  all  danger  of  exhalationa  from  ranning  or 
stagnant  water  ;  ander  the  biow  of  a  hill,  for  the 
sake  of  shdter ;  feeing  the  east  so  aa  to  enjoy 
snaahine  in  winter  and  shade  in  summer ;  near, 
bat  not  too  near  to  a  stream,  and  with  plenty  of 
and  pastme  ia  the  neighbonihood.  The 
\  were  to  be  strictly  in  proportion  to  the 
ezteat  of  the  ferm ;  for  if  too  laige,  the  original 
cost  is  heavy,  and  they  most  be  kept  in  repair  at 
a  great  expense ;  if  too  small,  the  various  prodncts 
woold  nm  the  risk  of  being  injured  by  the  went 
of  proper  receptacles  {iia  tdifiam  as  viUa  /iutdum 
qmaerai  tmm  /mmda$  vOJam^  Cat  A.  A  3).  The 
boildiagi  were  vsoally  arrsnged  roond  two  eoorts, 
with  a  tank  in  the  centre  of  each,  and  divided 
mtto  three  parts,  named  according  to  the  parpooea 
fer  which  they  vnrt  destined.  1.  {Pan)  Urbana. 
%  {Pan)  Ratlka.    8.  {Pan)  Fnutmaria. 

1.  Vfiama,      Thii  comprehended  that  part  of 
Ike  boilding  occupied  by  the  master  and  his  femily, 
eoeaaiDg  of  eatii^  rooms  (oawwrtoaw)  and  sleep- 
ing apaitaentt  (eaiiemla)^  with  different  aspects 
fir  mmmer  and   winter^  baths   {balmearia)^  and 
portioMs  or  pranenades  {amImlaiSgme*).  CoIomeUa 
neammeodi  thgt  thii  portion  of  the  mansion  should 
ienadeat  amaaodianB  aa  the  means  of  the  pro- 
meiar  wSl  perndt,  m  order  that  he  himself  may 
QtmptedtQgpeod 


tlmft  there,  and  that  the 
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lady  of  the  femily  (saiAnoea)  may  be  more  willing 
to  bear  her  husband  company. 

2.  Rmatiea,  This  comprehended  that  part  of  the 
building  occupied  by  the  servants,  consist in^^  of  a 
huge  and  lofty  kitchen  {cwlima\  to  which  thry 
might  at  aO  times  resort,  bat  hi  (ialm^w)  (or  thrir 
use  on  holidays,  sleeping  rlosrU  (rrlhte)  for  the 
S0rt«  aoluti,  a  gaol  («yya«rit/aim)  under  ground  for 
the  tervi  vhttiL  In  this  division  were  included 
also  the  stables,  byres,  sheds,  folds,  courts,  and 
endosores  of  every  description  (f^oWo,  brnftJut, 
aepta^  enilia^  cortt$)  for  the  wnrktnir  oxrn  idiimiti 
Aonrs),  and  other  stock  kept  at  home,  tn^rther  with 
a  magaxine  or  storehouse  {horrtmm)  whore  all  the 
implements  of  sgnmUure  {ommt  nutirmm  inttrm- 
)  were  deposited,  and  within  this,  a  lockup 
for  the  reception  of  the  iron  toob  (/rrrtt- 
).  In  so  fer  as  the  distrihutioo  of  morns 
was  concerned,  the  overreer  {vHiirut)  was  to  ha\(* 
his  chamber  beside  the  main  entnnce  (jtmmit\  in 
order  that  he  miffht  observe  ail  who  came  in  or 
went  oat,  the  book-keeper  (prorunior)  was  to  be 
placed  over  the  gate,  that  he  mifjht  vrstrh  tho 
viUinu  as  well  as  the  others,  while  the  shepherds 
{opilume*\  ozmen  (6>ic/#WW\  snd  such  persons  were 
to  be  lodged  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ani- 
mals imder  their  charge. 

9.  Frwdrntna.  This  comprehended  that  part  of 
the  buOding  where  the  prrxiiice  of  the  fenn  was 
preserved,  oonsistinpr  of  the  oil  cellar  (rrfia  o/rnna), 
the  press-house  (rrl/a  tnrm/arin)^  the  vault  for 
wines  in  the  cask  (trUa  rinarin)^  the  boilinicnKim 
for  inspissating  must  {de/rutarut\  all  of  which 
were  on  the  ground  floor,  or  a  little  dcprr^vd  1»^- 
low  the  level  of  the  soil.  A>>o\e  were  hay-lofts 
{/hemlia)^  repositories  for  chaff,  straw,  heaves,  and 
other  fodder  {palearia)^  granaries  (Aorrni,  <7ni- 
Monia),  a  dnring-roora  for  newly  cut  wood  (/«nia- 
rram)  in  connection  with  the  rustic  hath  riiies, 
and  store-rooms  (aftnthrcw)  for  wine  in  the  am- 
phora, some  of  which  communicated  with  the 
/kmarium^  while  others  rpcrired  the  jars  whn^o 
contents  had  been  suificiently  mellowed  by  the 
influence  of  heat. 

In  addition  to  the  conveniences  enumerated 
above,  a  mill  and  hake  house  {pittrinum  et  fur- 
earn)  were  attached  to  every  establishment  ;  at 
least  two  open  tanks  {jntrinat^  larua  tub  dio\  one 
for  the  cattle  and  geese,  the  other  for  st^^eping 
lupines,  osiers,  and  objects  requirinir  maceration  ; 
and,  where  there  was  no  river  or  spring  available, 
covered  reservoirs  (cistrmaB  mh  1f<ii$)  into  which 
rain  vrster  was  conveyed  for  drink int;  and  culinary 
poiposes.  (Cat  3,  4,  14  ;  Varr.  l  ll— 14  ;  CuL 
L  6  ;  Oeopon.  ii'  3.) 

IL  Instruminta. 

The  instrumenta  employed  to  cultivate  the 
ground  were  two-fold  :  a.  Persons  {hominfa)  ; 
b.  Aids  to  human  toil  {mimininda  hominum)^ 
namely,  oxen  and  other  animals  employed  in 
work  ;  together  with  tools  {inatrvmada)^  in  tho 
restricted  sense  of  the  word. 

II.  0.    II0MINK& 

The  men  employed  to  cultivate  a  farm  might 
be  either,  1.  free  labourere  (ope»t»ni),  or  2.  slaves 
(aerpi). 

1.  Frm  labomren,  Cato  considers  the  facility  of 
prociuing  persons  of  this  description,  whom  in  one 
place  he  calls  msrcvaani  po/ttores,  aa  one  of  the 
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cixtimiBtaocet  that  ought  to  weigh  with  a  purehMer 
in  making  choice  of  a  fiurm  ;  for  althongn  a  large 
proportion  of  the  woik  upon  great  ettatea  was, 
during  the  later  ages  at  least  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, always  performed  by  sUrea,  it  was  con- 
aidered  adTsntageous  to  emjioy  hiieUngs  for  those 
operations  where  a  number  of  hands  were  re- 
quired for  a  limited  period,  aa  in  hay-making, 
tiie  com  harrest,  and  the  Tintage,  or,  according  to 
the  cold-blooded  recommendation  of  Vairo^  in 
unhealthy  situatioot  where  slares  would  hare  died 
off  ftst,  entailing  a  heavy  lou  on  their  owner. 
OperarU  consisted  either  of  poor  men  with  their 
fiunilies,  who  were  hired  directly  by  the  fiurmer, 
or  of  gangs  (amdmeHUae  Hbenrum  operas)  who 
entered  into  an  engagement  with  a  contractor 
(jmeromarim»\  who  in  his  tun  bargained  with  the 
&rmer  for  some  piece  of  work  in  the  slumps  or 
lastly,  of  persons  who  had  incurred  debt  which 
the^  paid  off  in  work  to  their  creditors.  This, 
which  was  an  ordinary  piactice  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  Roman  republic,  seems  in  later  times  to 
have  been  confined  to  foreign  countries,  being  com- 
mon especially  in  Asia  and  Illyria.  Free  labourers 
worked  under  the  inspection  of  an  oYoneer  (prou- 
fiebu\  whose  seal  was  stimulated  by  rewards  of 
different  kinds* 

2.  SUtos  (mtvi).  Rustic  skves  were  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  those  who  were  placed 
under  no  direct  personal  restraint  (sem  mUwti)^ 
and  those  who  worked  in  fetters  {mm  ti$ustC) 
when  abroad,  and  when  at  home  were  confined  in 
a  kind  of  prison  (<fyute&n»),  where  they  were 
guarded  and  their  wants  supplied  by  a  gaoler  («f^ 
ffadularuu).  Slaves,  moreover,  in  large  establish- 
ments, were  nmked  in  bodies  according  to  the 
duties  which  they  were  appointed  to  perform,  it 
being  a  matter  of  obvious  expediency  that  the 
same  individuals  should  be  regularly  employed  in 
the  same  tasks.  Hence  there  were  the  ox-drivers 
{btdmlci)f  who  for  the  most  part  acted  as  plough- 
men also  (orotonM),  the  stable-men  (Jugoru^y  who 
harnessed  the  domestic  animals  and  tended  them 
in  their  stalls,  the  vine-dressers  (oMn^orsf),  the 
leaf-strippers  (JromdiOtortB^  the  ordinary  labourers 
{mediaatmijy  and  many  other  classified  bodies. 
These,  according  to  their  respective  occupations 
worked  either  singly,  or  in  small  gangs  placed 
under  the  charge  m  inspectors  {jHagiatri  openmi). 
When  the  owner  {domimut)  did  not  reside  upon 
the  property  and  in  person  superintend  the  various 
operations  in  progress,  the  whole  forming  esta- 
blishment  was  under  the  control  of  a  general 
overseer  (mlZicitc,  aeUir\  himself  a  slave  or  fiieedman, 
who  regulated  the  work,  distributed  food  and 
clothing  to  the  labourers,  inspected  the  tools, 
kept  a  regular  account  of  the  stock,  performed  the 
stated  sacrifices,  bought  what  was  necessary  for 
the  use  of  the  household,  and  sold  the  produce  of 
the  fiirm,  for  which  he  accounted  to  the  proprietor, 
except  on  very  extensive  estates  where  there  was 
usually  a  book-keeper  {procurator)  who  managed 
the  pecuniary  transactions,  and  held  the  vUiuMa  in 
chedc  With  the  villicus  was  associated  a  female 
companion  {eombAennaUM  rnndier)  called  viUicOy 
who  took  charge  of  the  fomale  slaves,  and  the  in- 
door details  of  the  fiimily.  The  duties  and  quali- 
fications of  a  villicus  wiU  be  found  enumerated 
in  Cat  c  5,  and  Colum.  i.  8  ;  oomp.  Geopon.  ii 
44,45. 

The  food  of  the  shiTes  oompoeing  the  household 
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{JamSia)  was  classed  under  three  heads,  1.  CSSo- 

1.  CSbarkL  The  mnri  oompedUi,  beins  kept  con- 
stantly in  confinement,  received  their  rood  in  the 
shape  of  bread  at  the  rate  of  4  p|ounds  (Roman 
pound =11}  OS.  avoirdupois)  per  diem  in  winter, 
and  5  pounds  in  summer,  until  the  figs  came  in, 
when  the^  went  back  to  4  pounds*  The  tenri 
tobai  received  their  food  in  the  shape  of  com,  at 
the  rate  of  4  modii  (pecks)  of  wheat  per  month  in 
winter,  and  4^  in  summer.  Those  persons,  such 
as  the  vilUaUj  the  vUttea^  and  the  shepherd  {opi- 
Ik>),  who  had  no  hard  manual  labour  to  perform, 
were  allowed  about  one  fourth  less. 

2.  Fmmh.  The  quantity  of  wine  allowed  varied 
much  accordiqg  to  Uie  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
severity  of  the  toil  imposed,  but  a  mnrna  toimtms 
received  about  8  ampnoraa  (neariy  48  imperial 
gallons)  a  veaz;  and  a  mnms  oompeditut  about  10 
amphorae,  besides  kra  [see  Vinum ]  at  discretioa 
for  three  months  after  the  vintage. 

8.  PttlmmtariMm,  As  pulmentaria  they  received 
olives  which  had  follen  from  the  trees  {oleae  ca- 
cfaocw),  then  those  ripe  olives  (o/lsoa  iempeatipae\ 
from  which  the  least  amount  of  oil  could  be  ex- 
pressed, and,  after  the  olives  were  all  eaten  up, 
salt  fish  {haiM\  and  vinegar  {aeebtm).  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  each  individual  was  allowed  a 
sextarius  (very  neariy  an  imperial  pint)  of  oil  per 
month,  and  a  modius  of  salt  per  annum. 

The  dothing  {vettimmla)  of  the  rustic  U- 
bourers  was  of  the  most  coarse  description,  but 
such  as  to  protect  them  effectually  firam  cold  and 
wet,  enabling  them  to  pursue  their  avocations  in 
all  weathers.  It  consisted  of  thick  woollen  bhinket 
shirts  (tentoos),  skin  coats  with  long  sleeves  {pdlee 
mamioata»\  dooks  with  hoods  {toga  tmeullatay  c«- 
CM&MMs),  patch-work  wnqypers  (om<om«)  made  out 
of  the  old  and  ragged  garments,  together  with 
strong  sabots  or  wooden  shoes  {teulpomtae).  A 
tunic  was  given  every  year,  a  sti^iiiii  and  a  pair  of 
todpommu  ervrj  other  year. 

The  number  of  hands  required  to  cultivate  a 
form,  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  nature  of 
the  crops. 

An  arable  form  of  200  jugers  when  the  ordi- 
nary crops  of  com  and  leguminous  vegetables  were 
raised  required  two  pairs  of  oxen,  two  bubulci  and 
six  ordinary  labourers,  if  free  firam  trees,  but  if 
laid  out  as  an  arbustum,  three  additional  hands. 

An  oUve  garden  of  240  jugers  required  three 
pairs  of  oxen,  three  asses  for  carrying  manure 
(wMt  ormoUi  dUttiaru)^  one  ass  for  turning  the 
mill,  five  soon  of  sheep^  a  villicus,  a  villica,  five 
ordinary  labourers,  three  bubuld,  one  ass-driver 
{atwarmB\  one  shepherd  {opiiio\  one  swineherd 
{mMau)  \  in  all  twelve  men  and  one  woman. 

A  vineyard  of  100  JHgers  required  one  pair  of 
oxen,  one  pair  of  drsnght  asses  (amn/»foi£um), 
one  mill  ass  {adfuu  molarU)^  a  villicus,  a  villica, 
one  bubukus,  one  asinarius,  one  man  to  look  after 
the  phmtations  of  willows  used  for  withes  (sofib- 
AiTMs),  one  subulcus,  ten  ordinaiy  labourers;  in 
all  fifteen  men  and  one  woman.  (Ott.  6,  56—69, 
10, 11 ;  Van-,  i  19  ;  Colum.  i  7,  8,  ii  12.) 

In  what  has  been  said  above,  we  have  assumed 
that  the  proprietor  was  also  the  fiirmer,  but  it  was 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  let  {looarej  land  to  a 
tenant  {jtolHor^  parttttrim^  Cat ;  oo/iomts,  Varr. 
Colum.),  who  paid  his  rent  either  in  money  {pern- 
tio  ;  adpecum/am  mumraiam  eomhmt)^  as  seems  to 
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kaveleeK  the  pncdee  vben  Colundk  vzole,  or 
hjwmkmgvnr  to  the  kodiotd  a  fixed  proportna 
afthepndnee  (mem  mmmato  aed  pmrtabm  kean)^  mo- 
eordkig  to  the  sjstem  dcecribcd  by  CaOo,  aad  «]> 
loded  to  b J  the  yoonger  Pliny.  Theie  eofam*  tone- 
times  tifled  the  «me  fiun  from  firthcr  to  ton  for 
ftngiatiBy  (eofan  iWywrw),  and  nch  wefe  con- 
sKjfftd  the  Boat  deniable  oocnpantAf  sinee  thej 
lad  o  Mfft  of  hcxeditarj  intenot  in  the  nil,  while 
OQ  the  other  hand  freiiiient  chaogeo  oonld  ocaieely 
iaS.  to  uroTe  injnzioiUb  The  wont  icnanti  were 
thoie  who  did  not  cnltxrate  in  penon,  bat,  living 
B  towns  (mi  tail  mitmm§\  emph^ed  gangi  of 
alavea.  Upon  the  whole  ColDnieUa  reconuaendf 
the  owner  of  an  estate  to  ke^  it  in  hit  own  hsnda, 
except  when  it  is  very  bancn,  the  dimate  on- 
hrahhy,  or  the  di^tanre  from  his  nsoal  plaee  of 
abode  80  great  that  he  can  oeMom  be  upon  the 
^0t.  Goto  gfres  a  table  of  the  proportion  which 
the  pmtianMs  ooght  to  pay,  aeeording  to  the  natore 
o>f  the  enp,  and  the  fertility  of  the  region;  bat  as  he 
Bji  Bstlung  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  OHt  of  calti^aiioii  was  divided  between  the 
parties,  his  statemeDt  gives  as  no  practical  insight 
iata  the  nature  of  these  leases  (Cat.  136,  137  ; 
CoIbb.  i  7,  Plin.  JSpp.  ix.  37,  camp.  iiL  19.) 
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which  the  woih  was  perfmned,  depended  npon  the 
of  the  soil  and  the  crop  for  which  it  was 
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The  domestie  animals  employed  in  kboor,  and 
their  tieatment  will  be  considered  onder  the  se- 
oood  gnat  lUvisiaa  of  our  sabject,  Paatio^  or  the 
maongement  of  stodc 

The  tools  (tntJBmmnM) chiefly osed by  the  &nner 
were  the  ploogh  (aratnam),  the  grabber  {irpes\ 
hsnowi  (erafas,eraites  dmiataei)^  the  lake  (raatrmm), 
the  spsde  (iS^o,  pola\  the  hoe  (mtremlmm^  bidema^ 
mam  [?]>,the  spod  or  weeding-hook  (rsaoD),  the 
•cTthe  sod  sickle  (Jid*\  the  thrashing-machine 
{floddhm  Pomiemm,  iribmlmm\  the  cart  (plo- 
drmm\  the  axe  (seewts,  dohbra).  These  wiU  be 
descnbed  as  we  go  along  in  so  fiv  as  may  be 
neaassiy  to  render  oar  observations  intelligible, 
bot  far  &11  information  the  reader  mast  emsolt 
the  sfpanite  artaeles  devoted  to  each  of  the  above 
words. 

III.   Tas  OpmEATioNB  or  AomicuLToai. 

The  most  important  opentions  peribrmed  by  the 
hndsmdamn  were ;~  1.  Ploaghing  (onrtw).  2.  Ma- 
j(iitiioiu/i<j).   S.  Sowing  («a<io).  4.Ham>w- 

j  (oeoolw).  5.  Hoeing  (sorrdib).  6.  Weeding 
{rmuatio),  7.  Bea]»ng  (sMssio).  8.  Thrashing 
(fritani).  9.  Winnowing  {fmrnUiatioy.  10.  Storing 
np  (eomdUki). 

The  Flamen  who  offered  saorifiee  on  the  Cerealia 
to  Ceres  and  TeOns,  invoked  twelye  celestial  patrons 
of  these  laboon  by  the  names  Vervaetor ;  Apo- 
rater;  Imponiior/  Immior :  Obarator  ;  Oeooitor  ; 
Sariiar;  Sidnmoator;  Metmur ;  Omoedor;  Cbo- 
Oktr;  Ptomitor;  significant  appellations  which 
vill  be  deoriy  onderrtood  from  what  follows.  The 
fimctioiis  of  hut  last  deity  alone  do  not  fiUl  within 
our  liauts ;  bat  we  shall  add  another  to  the  list  in 
the  peisan  of  SimvmUuB.  (Serv.  md  Virg.  Otorg,  I 
21:  Plin.  H.  N.  xvii.  9 ;  Lactant  L  20 ;  Macrob. 
Sai.i,1i  Pnident  Perisi^p/L  iii.  449;  Aognstin. 
dtaikLTnu.  15.) 


I.  Phmgkimg  (ortHto). 
T^Domber  &i  tones  thai  land  was  ploughed, 
mpngban  two  to  nine.  ■•  wdl  as  the  season  at 


The  object  of  ploaghing  hriiig  to  keep 
down  weeds,  to  polverise  the  earth  as  ftnrly  as 
possible  (Virg.  Gwrg,  ii.  204),  and  to  expose  every 
portion  of  it  in  tarn  to  the  action  of  the  atroosphrrr, 
the  operation  was  repeated  again  and  again  (Virg. 
Gmrg,  L  47),  nntil  these  objecU  were  fiilly  at- 
tained.  When  stiff  low-lying  soil  {eampm»  tdiffi- 
nomu)  vras  broken  np  for  wheat,  it  was  osual'to 
ploogh  it  fimr  times,  first  (proatimdere)  as  early  in 
spring  as  the  weather  would  permit  (Virg.  Ownj. 
i.  63),  after  which  the  huid  was  termed  trrvaetmm^ 
and  hence  the  god  Vmrwaciar ;  for  the  second  time 
{qfimgnt^  itrrare^  wrvaetu  tm/mfen)^  altuut  the 
summer  solstice,  under  the  patranaire  of  the  giid 
R^xtrator^mad  on  this  occasion  the  field  was  rmss- 
ploughed  (Virg.  (Jeorp.  i.  97) ;  for  the  third  time 
(Irrtiune),  about  the  boginning  of  Scptemljcr ;  aiid 
for  the  fourth  time,  shortly  before  tbr  etiuinuz, 
when  it  was  ribbed  {Untrt)  for  the  recrptiuii  uf  the 
seed,  the  ribbing  being  exiTutrd  under  fa\our  of 
the  god  Imporcitor^  by  adding  two  mould  rwards 
to  the  plough  {aralrmm  amritum ),  one  on  each  »ido 
of  the  share.  (Varr.  i  29;  Paibd.  L  43.)  Rich 
soil  on  sloping  ground  was  ploughed  three  times 
only,  the  ploughing  in  spring  or  at  the  iMyinning 
of  .September  lieing  omitted  ;  light  (ejHit)  moist 
soil  aUo  three  times,  at  the  end  of  Augiui,  cnrlr 
in  September,  and  about  the  e<]uinox ;  whilst  the 
poorest  hill  soil  was  ploughed  t«  ice  in  rafitd  suc- 
cessiMi,  earir  in  Septenilx*r,  so  that  the  nioi<tture 
might  not  be  dried  up  by  the  summer  hcaL  (V  irg. 
Gt&rg.  i  70.) 

The  greatest  care  was  tiken  not  to  plough 
ground  that  hod  been  rendered  miry  by  rain,  not 
that  which  after  a  long  drought  had  been  welted 
by  showers  which  had  not  penetrated  beyond  the 
snrfoce  (CoL  ii.  4 ;  Pallad.  ii.  3) ;  but  whether 
this  last  is  really  the  terra  carioaa  of  Cato,  as 
Columella  seems  to  think,  is  by  no  means  dear. 
(Cat  V.  34 ;  comp.  Plin.  //.  N.  zviL  5.) 

With  regard  to  the  depth  to  which  the  share 
was  to  be  £nven,  we  have  no  very  pretiie  direc- 
tions;  bat  Columella  recommends  generally  derp 
ploughing  (ii.  2.  f  23 ;  comp.  Plin.  //.  A^.  zviii. 
16)  m  preference  to  mere  scratching  (irari/initio) 
with  light  shares  (ejeipmiM  vomerdnu  el  drmUdtltm), 

The  plough  was  almost  invariably  drawn  by 
oxen,  although  Homer  {IL  z.  351 ;  Od.  viii.  124) 
prefers  mules,  yoked  close  together  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  pull  by  their  necks  and  not  by  the 
horns,  guided  and  stimulated  chirily  by  the  voice. 
The  lash  was  used  very  sparingly,  and  the  young 
steer  was  never  pricked  by  the  goad  (stimiUtu)^ 
since  it  was  apt  to  render  him  restive  and  un- 
manageable.  The  animals  were  allowed  to  rest 
at  the  end  of  each  furrow,  but  not  to  stop  in  tho 
middle  of  it :  when  unharnessed,  they  were  care- 
fully robbed  down,  allowed  to  cool,  and  watered, 
before  they  were  tied  np  in  the  stall,  their  mouths 
having  beien  previously  washed  with  wine.  (CoU 
iL2.) 

The  plonghman  (UAuleua)  was  required  to  make 
perfectly  straight  and  uniform  furrows  (mu/oo  vario 
me  ores),  so  close  to  each  other  as  altogether  to  ob- 
litorato  the  mark  of  the  share,  and  was  particularly 
cautioned  against  missing  over  any  portion  of  the 
ground,  and  thus  leaving  acamiui^  that  is,  masses 
of  hard  unstirred  earth  {necuU  crudwm  aolum  el 
immatum  rtUnqtuU^  quod  agrioUac 
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omO*  The  normal  length  of  a  ftirrow  waa  120 
leet,  and  this  b  the  original  import  of  the  word 
aetua,  A  distinction  is  dnwn  between  osnvt  and 
vemnra,  the  former  being  properly  the/iirroio,  the 
ktter  the  extremity  of  the  fiurow,  or  the  tuning 
point ;  bat  this  is  iar  from  being  strictly  observed. 
(CoL  iL  6.  §§  27,  28.) 

Foot  days  were  allowed  for  the  four  ploiighings 
of  a  juger  of  rich  low-lying  land  {jufferum  tati$ 
agri  quatuor  cperU  expeditur).  The  first  ploughing 
{proieusio)  occupied  two  days,  the  second  {Uemtio) 
one  day,  the  third  {inHatio  [?])  three  fourths  of  a 
day,  and  ribbing  for  the  seed  one  fourth  of  a  day 
(m  Uram  mxtum  rtdigitmr  quadrants  operae).  The 
same  time  is  allowed  for  the  three  ploughings  of 
rich  upland  soil  (eolle$  fringuU  aoU)  as  fat  the  finir 
ploughings  of  the  uliginosus  campus,  the  fittigue 
being  much  greater,  although  the  difficulties  pre- 
senteid  by  the  aoclivi^  were  in  some  measure  re- 
lieyed  by  ploughing  hills  in  a  slanting  direction, 
instead  of  stniu^ht  up  and  down.  (Cat.  61 ;  Varr. 
i  27.  29;  CoL  S.  2,  4  ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xviil  19,  20. 
26 ;  Pallad.  i  6,  iL  S,  yiiL  1,  x.  1  ;  Oeopon.  iL 
23 ;  and  oompi  Hom.  IL  xiiL  704 ;  zriii.  S70. 
540 ;  Od,  T.  127.) 

2.  Manuring  {ttercoratio). 

Manure  {fimuM^  ttemu).  The  manure  chiefly 
employed  was  the  dung  of  birds  and  of  the  or- 
dinary domestic  animals  (sfemw  eolumbinum^  Indm- 
/am,  ovilUim,  caprinum^  suillum,  equinuaij  astntnum^ 
&c).  This  difiered  considerably  in  quality,  ac- 
cording to  the  source  from  which  it  was  procured  ; 
and  hence  those  who  raised  different  kinds  of  crops 
are  enjoined  to  keep  the  different  sorts  of  dung 
separate,  in  order  toat  each  might  be  applied  in 
the  most  advantageous  manner.  That  derived 
from  pigeon-houses  (eolumbarUi),  from  aviaries 
where  thrushes  were  fitttened  (ex  atnariis  turdarum 
ei  merularum),  and  from  birds  in  general,  except 
water-fowl,  was  considered  as  the  hottest  and  most 
powerful,  and  always  placed  apart,  being  sown  by 
the  hand  exactly  as  we  deal  with  guano  at  the 
present  moment  The  ancient  writers  very  em- 
phatically point  out  the  necessity  of  procuring  large 
supplies  of  manure,  which  the  Romans  regarded  as 
under  the 'especial  patronage  of  a  god  named  Ster- 
cutita,  and  fiirmers  were  nzved  to  collect  straw, 
weeds,  leaves  of  all  sorts,  hedge  clippings,  and 
tender  twigs,  which  were  first  used  to  litter  the 
stock,  and  then,  when  mixed  with  ashes,  sweep- 
ings of  the  house,  road-scrapings,  and  filth  of  every 
description,  served  to  swell  the  dunghilb  ($terqm- 
Unia).  These  were  at  least  two  in  number,  one 
being  intended  for  immediate  use,  the  other  for 
the  reception  of  finesh  materials,  which  were  allowed 
to  remain  for  a  year ;  dang,  when  old  and  well 
rotted,  being  accounted  best  for  all  purposes,  ex- 
cept for  top-dressing  of  meadows,  when  it  was 
used  as  fresh  as  possible.  The  dunghills  were 
formed  on  ground  that  had  been  hollowed  out  and 
beaten  down  or  paved,  so  that  the  moisture  might 
not  escape  through  the  soil,  and  they  were  covered 
over  wii  brushwood  or  hurdles  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration. In  this  way  the  whole  mass  was  kept  con- 
stantly moist,  and  fermentation  was  still  further 
promoted  by  turning  it  over  very  frequently  and 
incorporating  the  different  parts. 

The  particular  crops  to  which  manure  was  chiefly 
applied  will  be  noticed  hereafter  ;  but  in  so  far  as 
regards  the  time  of  application  it  was  bud  down  in 
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September  or  October,  on  the  ground  that  was  to  be 
autumn  sown ;  and  in  the  course  of  January  or  Fe» 
bruaiT,  on  the  ground  that  was  to  be  spring  sown. 
A  full  manuring  {dercoroHo)  for  a  juger  of  land 
on  an  upland  slope  (quod  9pia$hu  aUreorahar)  was 
24  loads  (twAet),  each  load  being  80  modii  or  pecks  ; 
while  for  low-lying  land  {qmd  rarinu  tteroorahary 
18  loads  were  considered  sufficient.  The  dung  waa 
thrown  down  in  small  heaps  of  the  bulk  of  five 
modii,  it  was  then  broken  small,  was  spread  out 
equally  and  ploughed  in  instantly  that  it  might  not 
be  dried  up  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  great  care  beingr 
taken  to  perform  these  operations  when  the  moon 
was  waning,  and  if  possible  with  a  west  wind.  Ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  of  Columella,  the  live- 
stock necessary  for  a  &rm  of  two  hundred  jugera 
ought  to  yield  1 440  loads  per  year ;  that  is,  enough 
for  manuring  60  jugers  at  the  rate  of  24  loads  to 
the  juger.  In  what  proportions  this  was  distributed 
is  nowhere  very  clearly  defined,  and  must  neces- 
sarily have  varied  according  to  circumstances.  If 
we  take  two  statements  of  Cato  in  connection  with 
each  other,  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  he  ad- 
vises one  half  of  the  whole  manure  made  upon  a 
fium  to  be  applied  to  the  raising  of  green  crops  used 
as  fodder  {palmhim\  one-fi>urth  to  the  top-dressing 
of  meadows,  and  the  remaining  fourth  to  the  olives 
and  finxit^trees.  Columella  recommends  the  ma- 
nuring of  light  soil  {earilia  terra)  before  the  second 
ploughing  ;  but  when  rich  lands  were  summer  fal- 
lowed previous  to  a  com  crop,  no  manure  was  con- 
sidered requisite.  (Hom.  Od.  xviL  297,  Theo- 
phrast  n.  ♦.  A  iiL  25 ;  Cat.  5,  7,  29,  36,  87,  61  ; 
Varr.  L  IS,  88;  Colum.  iL  6,  6,  9,  10,  14,  15, 
xL  2 ;  Pallad.  L  33,  x.  i ;  Cic.  de  Seneot,  15 ;  Plin. 
H,N.  xviL  9,  xviiL  19,23;  Geopon.  ii.  21,  22.) 

The  system  of  manuring  by  penning  and  feeding 
sheep  upon  a  limited  space  of  ground  was  neither 
unknown  nor  neglected,  as  we  perceive  from  the 
precepts  of  Cato  (30),  Varro  (ii.  2.  §  12),  and 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xviiL  53),  all  of  whom  recommend 
the  practice. 

The  ashes  obtained  by  burning  weeds,  bushea, 
prunings,  or  any  sort  of  superfluous  wood,  were 
found  to  have  the  best  effect  (Virg.  Georg.  L  81  ; 
Colum.  iL  15 ;  Plin.  xviL  9 ;  Geopon.  xii.  4),  and 
sometimes,  as  we  know  from  Virgil  {Georg.  L  84), 
it  was  deemed  profitable  to  set  fire  to  the  stubble 
standing  in  the  fields.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviiL  30.) 
Caustic  lime  was  employed  as  a  fertiliser  by  some 
of  the  tribes  of  Transalpine  Gaul  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  but  in  Italy  its  application  seems  to  have 
been  very  limited  and  to  have  been  confined  to 
vines,  olives,  and  cherry-trees.  (Cat.  38 ;  Pallad. 
L  6 ;  Plin.  H,N.  xvii.  9,  xviiL  25,  SO.) 

Marl  also  {tnarga)  of  different  kinds  was  known 
to  the  Greeks,  was  applied  by  the  Megarenses  to 
wet  cold  lands,  and  was  extensively  employed  in  Gaul 
and  Britain  ;  but  not  being  found  in  Italy,  did  not 
enter  into  the  agricultural  arrangements  of  the 
Latins.  Pliny  devotes  several  chapters  to  an  ela- 
borate discussion  upon  these  earths,  of  which  he 
describes  various  sorts  which  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  experiment,  classifying  them  according 
to  their  colour,  their  constitution,  and  their  quali- 
ties ;  the  white  (a/6a),  the  red  (rv/^),  the  dove- 
coloured  (oo^«in5taa),  the  clayey  {argUlaeea\  the 
sandy  {arenacoa\  the  stony  {topkacea\  the  fiit 
(jm^ttis)^  and  the  caustic  [?]  (aapera).  Some  of 
them  we  recognise  at  once,  as  for  example,  the  fat 
white  clayey  marl  chiefly  used  in  Britain,  the  ef* 
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£«ts  of  vUdi  were  beKrred  to  endure  for  e^ty 
Tcais.  (PUn.  H.  X,  xrii.  5, 8 ;  cmnp.  Vam,  L  7, 
'/s  (Aiffis  TVoMB^pMa   udmt  ad  Rkmmm  aUqmai 

/.;«».  Crete.) 

ScRoevIiat  anlogona  to  tKe  use  of  marl  wm  tlie 
mtea  ttnogl J  remmmendcd  by  Hwophrastai  and 
C^IsmeUa,  bat  condemiied  bj  PUnj,  of  eombminff 
foils  m  wfe'ch  some  qvalhj  existed  in  ezceai,  with 
those  poaaeanng  appotat/c  diancten  —  dry  grard 
with  ckalky  day,  or  heavy  wet  loam  with  Huid, — 
the  object  heing  frequently  attained  to  a  certain 
ritent  bj  mbooil  ploaghing,  which  waa  greatly  ap* 
piTOTcd  df  as  a  means  of  renovating  fields  ezhaosted 
by  terere  atyppiog.  (TheophnsL  n.  #.  A.  iii  25  ; 
6)!ttm.  il  15 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xrii  5,) 

Wh^n  ordhiary  maimres  eoold  not  be  procured 
ia  lafficiettt  quantity,  a  scheme  was  resorted  to 
vkieh  wn  at  one  time  purroed  in  this  coantry, 
acd  ii  itiD  adopted  with  considerable  meeest  in 
many  parts  of  Italy  and  in  the  landy  tracts  of 
■octhcRi  Frsnoe.  The  field  was  sown  about  the 
middle  of  Sqitwuber  with  beans  or  hipinrs,  which 
verp  plooghed  into  the  ground  the  foOowing 
sprii^.iD  sB  cases  befeie  the  pod  was  foDy  formed, 
and  at  aa  earlier  stage  of  their  growth  on  light 
tiian  mk  itiff  soOa.  Nay,  many  crops,  inch  as 
beans,  peas,  faipinea,  vetches,  lentils  {erciiiOy  ci- 
eenda),  eren  when  allowed  to  come  to  maturity, 
ver^  nippased  to  exercise  an  ameliorating  inflnence, 
jHDnded  their  roota  were  immediately  buried  by 
th^  ploogh,  although  perhapa  in  this  case  the  bene- 
ftfial  efi^  may  hare  multed  from  the  manure 
arj-lied  before  they  were  sown.  On  the  other 
kasd,  corn  in  general,  poppies,  fenugreek,  and  all 
crTv^«  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  such  as  cicer  and  flax, 
were  sappoaed  to  exhaust  (tirere)  the  aoil,  which 
thfn  required  either  repuae  or  manure  to  restore  ita 
P'w^era.  (Theophrast.  n.  ♦.  A  riii.  9;  Cat  57; 
VaiT.  I  23  ;  C<*im.  ii.  13—15,  xi.  2  ;  Pallad.  i 
6,Ti4,x.9;  Plin.  ^.M  xrii. 9,  xviii  10.14— 
16.) 

3L  Saidag  (aa/io) 

May  be  considered  under  three  heads.  1.  The 
tine  of  sowing.  2.  The  mann*T  of  aowing.  3. 
The  choice,  prrpaiation,  and  quantity  of  the  seed. 

1.  The  aeed-time  {tememtU)  kot'*  f^oxnt'',  com- 
menced at  the  antnmnal  equinox,  and  ended  fifteen 
oayi  oefore  the  winter  aolatice.  Few,  however, 
bfi;;an  before  the  lettmg  of  the  Pleiades  (23d  Oc- 
tober), unless  on  cold  wet  ground,  or  in  those  lo- 
ciliues  where  bad  weather  aet  in  aoon  ;  indeed,  it 
was  an  old  proverb  that,  while  a  late  sowing  often 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  fauabandman,  an  early 
one  nerer  realiaed  them  {mahtram  tatioiiem  taepe 
decipere  aciert^  teram  wumqaam  quin  mala  sit)  ;  and 
the  Yiigilian  maxim  is  to  the  aame  purpose.  Spring 
srrwing  (trimalri$  waOo)  was  practised  only  in  very 
d«?«p  stiff  land,  which  would  admit  of  being  cropped 
for  several  yeara  in  succeasion  {re»tibUi$  ager\  or 
whoe,  fitxn  peculiar  circumatancea  connected  with 
the  ntnation  or  climate,  such  as  the  great  incle- 
m  -ncy  of  the  winters,  it  waa  impossible  for  the 
fanner  to  sow  in  autumn  ;  and  hence,  generally 
spoking,  vas  resorted  to  very  sparingly,  and  for  the 
most  part  fixun  necessity  rather  than  inclination. 

2.  We  can  infer  from  incidental  notices  in  agri- 
cnltunl  writers,  that  the  seed  was  committed  to 
the  ground  in  at  least  three  different  modes. 

a.  The  seed  was  east  upon  a  flat  nifrce  finely 
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poltertsed  Vr  the  plough  and  hamw,  and  thea 
covered  up  by  ribbing  the  land  {terlio  cmm  arami^ 
^ACTO  aiJffNB,  &of«s  knMn  dkmmttar).  (Yarr.  t. 
29 ;  oomp.  Colnm.  ii  IS.) 

6.  The  kad  was  ribbed,  the  seed  was  then 
dropped  upon  the  tops  of  the  Urm  or  rietated 
xidgcs,  according  to  our  fiuhioo  for  tiinips,  likas 
oalsM  rviAci  voeattt  eoawna  pofnu  cwa  tic  oratoas 
etij  mt  imier  dmo§  latiu$  diakuUn  safaM,  wtgdim 
emmultu  tieeam  tedem /rmmntiM  jmatbmL  (Colum. 
ii.  4.  i  8.)  This  plan  was  followed  on  wet  land 
to  secure  a  dry  bed  for  the  seed,  which  would 
probably  be  covered  up  by  hand^rnkes  {raatri*), 

e.  The  land  was  rihiicd  as  in  the  former  case ; 
but  the  seed,  instead  of  being  dropped  upon  the 
ridge  of  the  /tm,  was  cast  into  the  deprrasioo  of  the 
furrow,  and  might  be  covered  up  either  bv  the  har- 
row or  by  ploufrhing  down  the  middle  of  the  lira. 
This  was  practised  on  light,  sloping,  and  therefore 
dry,  land  (Myna  im  lira  mi  md>  mdm  taUa  ag$r 
wemimamdmt  ttt^  Colum.  iL  4.  §  1 1). 

It  will  be  seen  clearly  that,  whichever  of  the 
above  modes  was  adopted,  the  seed  would  apring 
up  in  regular  rowa,  aa  if  aown  by  a  drill,  and  that 
only  one  half  of  the  land  would  he  covered  with 
aeed.  In  point  of  fiict,  the  quantity  of  aeed  aown 
on  a  given  extent  of  ground  waa  not  above  half  of 
what  we  en.ploy. 

Vetchea,  fenugreek,  and  aome  other  crepa,  aa 
will  be  noticed  below,  were  frrquently  thrown 
upon  land  unprepared  {crwUt  terrti\  and  the  serda 
then  ploughed  in.  The  ae«*d  sii-ms  to  have  liren 
cast  out  of  a  three-pork  basket  {trimmivtm  msto- 
nam,  sc  eortmi),  which  fnmi  supfrstitimui  motives 
was  freqorntly  corcred  over  with  the  skin  of  a 
hyaena.  Pliny  points  out  how  nrcesaary  it  was 
that  the  hand  of  the  sower  should  keep  time  with 
hia  atride,  in  order  that  he  might  scatter  the 
graina  with  perfect  uniformity. 

9.  The  points  chiefly  attended  to  in  the  choice 
of  aeed  com  were,  that  it  should  be  perfectly  fn^nh 
and  free  from  mixture  or  adulteration,  and  of  an 
uniform  reddish  colour  thmnghnut  ita  aulMtance. 
When  the  crop  waa  reaped,  the  largeat  and  finest 
cara  were  aelected  by  the  hand,  or,  where  the 
produce  waa  ao  groat  aa  to  render  this  impoasihle, 
the  heaviest  graina  were  aojiorated  by  a  sieve 
{quidquul  erieratwr  capistrrio  fjrjmrgandum  erit) 
and  reserved.  In  addition  to  these  precautions  it 
waa  not  unusual  to  doctor  seeds  of  all  sorts  {mtilirun 
9cmina)  by  sprinkling  thrm  with  an  alkaline 
liquor  (niirum,  L  e.  probably  carbonate  of  soda), 
or  with  the  deposit  left  bv  newly  expressed  oil 
(aiaarca),  or  by  steeping  tfiem  in  various  prepara- 
tions, of  which  aevoral  are  enumerated  by  Colu- 
mella and  Pliny  ;  the  object  being  twofold,  in  the 
first  place  to  increaae  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  produce,  and  in  the  aecond  place  to  protect  it 
from  the  rovagea  of  vermin,  especially  the  little 
animal  cdlcd  curadio^  probably  the  aame  insect 
with  our  wecviL 

The  quantity  of  aeed  aown  varied  according  to  the 
soil,  the  aitnation,  the  aeason,  and  the  weather,  the 
genera]  rule  being  that  leaa  waa  required  for  rich 
and  finely  pulverised  {pingue  el  pidre)^  or  light 
and  sharp  {gracile\  or  thin  poor  aoil  {maentm^  arile) 
than  for  auch  aa  was  atiff  and  heavy  (croasvai, 
eretomim),  or  moderately  tenacioua  ;  lesa  for  an 
open  field  than  for  an  arfnittumy  leaa  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  aeaaon  than  towarda  the  cloae  (although 
this  is  contradicted  by  Pliny,  //.  M  xviii.  24),  and 
s  2 
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Icsa  in  xainy  than  m  dry  weather,  mazinii  nrhich 
are  fully  explained  by  ue  antheritiwa  quoted  be- 
low. The  ayemge  amount  of  Beed  uaed  for  the 
three  principal  tpedee  of  grain — wheat,  ^elt  and 
bariey —  waa  retpectirely,  five,  ten,  and  six  modii 
per  juger.  (Xenoph.  Oeoom,  1 7 ;  Theophraat  iL  6.  and 
uL  25  ;  Cat  34,  35  ;  Varr.  L  29,  34,  40,  52  ;  Co- 
lum.  iL  2,  3,  8,  9,  10,  13,  xil  2  ;  Fattad.  i  6,  34, 
X  2  ;  Viig.  Gtorg.  L  193,  219,  225  ;  Plin.  H,  N. 
zir.  21,  xri  27,  xviii  24, 73 ;  Geopon.  ii  15 — ^20.) 

4.  Harrowing  (peoatio) 

Might  be  performed  at  two  different  periods : 
afier  the  first  or  second  plonghino,  in  order  to 
powder  the  soil  completelT  ;  and  after  sowing,  in 
order  to  coyer  up  the  seed.  When  the  land  was 
encumbered  with  roots  and  deep-seated  weeds,  a 
grubber  {irpeg^  Cat  10.  Varr.  L,  L,  iv.  81)  formed 
of  a  strong  pbmk  set  with  iron  spikes  was  em- 
ployed, but  in  ordinary  cases  wicker  hurdles  («»• 
mMdoe  crato),  sometimes  fitted  with  teeth  (^0h 
/oAm),  were  dragged  orer  the  ground ;  or  the  clods 
were  broken  with  hand-rakes  (nutfro).  The  seed, 
as  we  have  seen  aboTO,  beins  for  tiie  most  part 
ploughed  in,  and  the  operation  ftir  that  reason  placed 
under  the  patronage  of  a  god  06areifor,  the  second 
harrowing  (Alenito)  was  omitted,  except  where  the 
surface  still  rose  in  lumps  (Virg.  Gtorg,  L 104) ;  but 
since  it  was  the  duty  of  a  good  fiurmer  to  have  his 
fields  in  the  best  order  before  he  began  to  sow,  the 
older  Roman  writers  considered  hairowing  after 
sowing  as  a  proof  of  bad  husbandry. — **  Vetcres 
Roroani  dixerunt  male  subactum  agnim,  qui  satis 
finigibus  occandus  sit**  (Colum.  iL  4, 13,  xL  2  ; 
Plin.  H,N.  XTiiL  20  ;  Viig.  Gtorg,  L  94,  104.) 

5.  Howng  (sorrdM)). 
The  next  care^  after  coyering  up  the  seed,  was 
to  loosen  the  earth  round  the  roots  of  the  young 
blades,  in  order  that  air  and  moisture  might  gain 
free  access  and  enable  them  to  send  fiorth  more 
numerous  and  more  yigorous  shoots  and  fibres 
(W  frutioare  pottini).  This  process  was  termed 
iricaXcia,  sorH^  or  taretikUio^  and  was  carried 
on  by  hand  with  an  instrument  called  tarembmt^ 
the  form  of  which  is  not  known.  Com  was  usu- 
ally hoed  twice,  for  the  first  time  in  winter,  as 
soon  as  it  fiiirly  coyered  the  ground  (pmn  mda 
tuleot  coaieMriat)^  poyided  there  was  no  fixnt; 
and  for  the  second  tuie  in  spring,  before  the  stalk 
became  jointed  (amlequam  tegeM  ta  articniMm  eat)  ; 
great  care  being  taken  al  all  times  not  to  injure 
the  root  On  the  first  occasion,  and  then  <mly, 
where  the  ground  was  dry  and  the  situation  warm, 
the  plants,  in  addition  to  a  simple  hoeing  (plana 
iarritio\  were  earthed  up  (adobrvere).  Colmnella 
recommends  sarritio  for  almost  all  crops,  ex- 
cept lupines ;  but  authorities  differed  much  as  to 
the  necessity  or  propriety  of  performing  the  opoa- 
tion  in  any  case,  and  those  who  adrocated  its  ex- 
pediency most  warmly,  agreed  that  the  periods  at 
which  it  ought  to  be  executed,  and  the  number  of 
times  that  it  ought  to  be  repeated,  must  depend 
upon  the  soil,  climate,  and  a  variety  of  special 
circumstances.  (Cat  37 ;  Vair.  L  18,  29,  36  ; 
Colum.  iL  11,  xi.  2 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xyiiL  21,  26  ; 
Oeopon.  iL  24  ;  comp.  Plant  CapL  iiL  5.  3  ; 
Viig.  Geory.  L  155.) 

6.  Weedit^  (nmcatio), 
Hoeiqg  was  followed  by  weeding  (fivrwurids^ 
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fiuieutio\  which  in  the  case  of  grain  cropa  took 
place  immediately  before  they  bqgan  to  blossom^ 
or  immediately  after  the  flower  had  passed  away. 
The  weeds  were  either  pulled  up  by  the  roots 
{evuUU  imut\lQm$  keriit)^  or  cut  over  with  a  bill- 
hook, which  Palladius  terns  nmoo.  (Cat  37  ; 
Varr.  L  30  ;  Colum.  iL  11,  xL  2  ;  Pallad.  L  sab. 
fin. ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xviiL  21  ;  Geopon.  iL  24.) 

But  after  the  fiurmer  had  laboured  with  unre- 
mitting seal  in  cleaning  and  pulverising  the  soil,  in 
selecting  and  medicaUng  the  seed,  in  hoeing  the 
young  blades,  and  m  extirpating  the  common 
noxious  weeds  (loHmm^  iribuli,  TappOB^  carduL, 
mU,  oMna),  the  safety  of  the  crop  was  threatened 
by  a  vast  number  of  assailants  (test  wuiat  iUudcmt 
putBt) ;  such  as  worms  of  various  kinds  (cwnmea/s) 
attacking  both  root  and  ear,  caterpillars  {mieaB\ 
spiders  {pkcdamgia\  snails  (Jtmooss,  OMSJUisas),  mice 
(imirss),  moles  (to^ns),  and  thft  whole  race  of 
birds,  besides  which,  e»di  kind  of  pbnt  was  be- 
lieved to  have  its  own  special  vegetable  enemy, 
which,  if  not  carefully  watched,  would  sprint  iqs 
choke,  and  destroy  it  The  most  finmidable  of 
these  pests  are  enumerated  by  Pliny  (/T.  N,  xviiL 
1 7),  who  proposes  sundry  precantions  and  remediea, 
of  which  many  an  ridiculous  superstitions.  But 
the  foe  dreaded  above  all  others  in  the  vineyard 
and  the  cornfield  was  a  peculiar  blwht  or  mildew 
termed  robigo^  which  wrought  such  havoc  in  danap 
low-lying  situations  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  ma- 
nifestation of  wrath  on  the  part  of  a  malignant 
spirit,  whose  fitvour  the  rustic  sought  to  propitiate 
by  the  annual  festival  of  the  RobigaHa,    [Robi- 

OALIA.] 

AnoUier  danger  of  an  opponte  description  arose 
from  the  grsin  shooting  up  so  rapidly  that  the  stalk 
was  likely  to  become  immoderately  loqg  and  weak. 
The  danger  in  this  case  was  averted  by  pastor^ 
ing  down  the  too  luxuriant  herbage  with  sheep 
(Uumritm  mgeimm  tmera  dqtateU  m  haba\  or  by 
draggmg  over  it  an  iron-toothed  hamw  {eraiU  et 
hoe  gemu  dadfOm  dilis  /erreiM\  hj  which  it  waa 
said  to  be  combed  (peetutari),  (Plm.  H.  N.  xviiL 
17-  21 ;  Virg.  Georg.  L  151.) 

7.  Heapmg  (messib). 

The  com  was  reaped  as  soon  as  it  had  acquired 
a  uniform  yellow  tint,  without  waiting  until  it 
had  become  dead  ripe,  in  order  to  avoid  the  loaa 
sustained  by  shakmg,  and  by  the  ravages  of 
animals.  The  necessity  of  pursuing  this  course 
with  regard  to  barley,  is  especially  insisted  upon ; 
but  is  quite  at  variance  with  modem  practice. 
(Colum.  iL  9.) 

Varro  describes  three  distinct  methods  of  reap- 
ing  {tria  genera  mtiaUmu). 

1.  That  followed  in  Umbria,  when  the  stalk 
was  shom  dose  to  the  ground  with  a  hook  (fttU); 
each  handful  was  laid  down ;  and  when  a  num- 
ber of  these  had  accumulated,  the  ears  were  cut 
off,  thrown  into  baskets  (corbet),  and  sent  to  the 
thrashing-floor,  the  straw  {tlramemimm)  being  left 
upon  the  field,  and  afterwards  gathered  into  a 
heapi 

2.  That  followed  in  Picenum,  where  thev  used 
a  small  iron  saw  (mmda/ema)  fixed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  crooked  wooden  handle  (ligmemm  m- 
eunmm  batUlum)  ;  with  this  they  laid  hold  of  a 
bundle  of  ears  which  were  cut  off,  the  straw  being 
left  standing  to  be  mon^i  subsequently. 

3.  That  followed  in  the  vidniQr  of  Rome  and 
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J  mhan  ihm  stalks  wen 
k  tlie  kft  i«iid  and  cat  at  balf  tktu  keigbt  from 
ike  gnuad,  the  wUe  of  the  pottiaB  detached 
bd^geonTcyed  id  baekcta  ta  the  thmhing-iloeiv 
aai  the  part  left  Haadiag  being  cot  afiemaidi. 

The  lait  two  methods  only  are  partiodariy  aa- 
Iked  by  CofauaeDa,  who  deacxibes  the  ' 
caplsjed  in  the  eeoMid  under  the 
aad  mm^  [a« /]  (onU  Msrpii, 
^ieam  ^peam  fujairf) ;  aad  those  eia|Joyed  in  the 
thiid  as/ifas  wriimlaim  jmrnttJ/^Ubm  lanWiifit, 
ei^mwdro&^vtUmldt^emlntk  mmiimm  lafwi 
jwsirf)  ;  a  series  of  terms  which  ha?e  never  been 
vety  satiifrctarily  exptaiaed.  In  addition  to  the 
abete,  Pliny  and  Palladins  describe  a  napinnr- 
Biachiae  woriLod  by  oxen*  which  was  ameh  need 
m  the  cztensiTe  level  phina  of  the  Oaols.  Vinil 
{Giary,  I  316X  perhaps,  aOades  to  binding  ap  the 
eon  in  sheaft;  bat  his  words  are  aoi  so  dear 
span  this  point  aa  those  of  Homer  in  the  cham- 
iog  iictnre  of  a  harrcst-field  rsntainrd  in  the 
eijEhteenth  bosk  of  the  TKod.  (Van-.  L  50;  Cohwi. 
iL  20 ;  PUn.  if .  iV.  zviii.  30 ;  PaUad.  rii  2 ;  OeopoiL 
n.  25;  emap.  Hook  IL  jL  67,  zriil  550.) 

a.  TlrnsUy  (Critani). 
After  the  cnp  had  bssn  pnperiy  dried  and 
Irndmsd  (torn^hcto)  by  ezposora  to  the  son,  it 
««  csniejed  to  the  thfashiBg-floer  (dAvt ,  dAsr^ 
er  iXmij  ones).  This  was  an  open  spaee,  sa  soow 
derated  spot  over  which  the  wind  had  free  eoone, 
of  a  1  iwwilsr  farm,  slighdy  mised  in  the  centre  to 
sflow  meistare  to  ran  o£  The  eorth  was  eon»- 
fceustd  by  heavy  roDen  (^nmi  cjdmfro,  oio<an 
lapitiay,  poanded  with  mauaen  {pmiaUiMy,  aad 
redaeed  to  a  solid  oonaisteDey  with  day  sad  chafl; 
so  «  to  nreaent  an  evmi  myieldinff  SDriaee ;  or, 
better  stiBvpaived  with  bard  stones.  Hers  the  corn 
with  ibils  {baaJU 


rsahms  had  been  brooght 


mealy,  ezeepi  when  the  eszs 
from  the  fidd,  trodden  oat  (satfirirv)  by  the  feet 
of  a  aamber  of  men  or  hsrses,  who  were  driven 
bedtwwds  and  fcrwards  within  the  ring.  To  pro- 
daee  the  effect  more  easil  v  sad  more  perfectly,  the 
cattle  were  frcqaently  yoked  to  a  machine  (tritm- 
Imm^  MMo,  imkmay  <ra*a),  consbtiiv  of  a  board 
amdenagh  byattachiag  to  it  stones  or  pieces  of 
aad  loaded  with  some  heavy  weight ;  or«  what 
teraied  a  Pome  wain  {plodeUmm  Poeniemm) 
CBipkiyed,  being  a  set  of  toothed  roUeis 
red  with  phmks,  en  which  «t  the  driver  who 
gaided  the  team. 

Aftarhfd  to  the  area  was  a  hnge  shed  or  half- 
cndosed  baro  (aoMbrismX  ef  saffident  dimensions 
to  contain  the  whole  crop.  Here  the  com  wae 
dried  in  uafevoomble  eeaeons  before  being  thnshed, 
and  hither  it  was  honiedly  conveyed  for  shelter 
when  the  harvest  week  was  interrapted  by  any 
■Bddea  storm.  (Cat  91,  139;  Vair.  i  13,51,52| 
Cdnai.  I  6,  iL  19;  Pallad.  i  36,  riil  1 ;  Plin.  H. 
N.  xviii  29,  30;  Hem.  //.  idii.  588 ;  xx.  495 ;  zzi. 
77 1  Viig.  Gaofy.  L  178;  Oeopon.  iL  26.) 

A,   fPssaotfKV  (oadUatio). 
When  the  giam  was  mixed  with  cfaail^  it  was 
kid  down  in  small  piles  upon  the  area,  hi  order 
thtt  tie  lidtter  partidea  misht  be  borne  away  by 
the  ptmag  hcMse  ;  bat  when  the  wind  was  not 
tdSdeady  tfttoBg*  it  heemMamw^amrj  \ 
(ttmtSan)  iL     TWa  wra»  eiiecioa  oy  i 
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(A«9arr4p«  wmHUtnv)  who  toeeed  it  on  from  a 
sieve  (coaaoe,  eofiMerimm)  or  thorH  (rriwr,  rmti' 
/oAraai),  when  the  heavy  portion  fril  down  in  a 
heap,  and  the  chaff  Boated  off  thftNich  the  air. 
When  it  wae  intended  to  keep  the  corn  for  any 
length  of  time,  it  waa  common  to  rrprat  ihc  pn>* 
(le/jiywy,  rv^i/v),  that  it  mixht  be  tbo* 
roqghly  dcaned.  (Varr.  L  5*J;  Colum.  ii.  9.  20; 
Horn.  11  V.  499;  xiii.  58&) 


labourer 


10.  PrtwnoaHtm  ofChn  (Je/ iiliisiraBBifu). 

After  the  com  had  been  thrashed  oot  snd  win- 
nowed, or  at  least  the  ean  teparatcd  from  the  stiUk, 
the  next  care  was  to  store  up  (cumdm)  the  grain  io 
fittiag  repositories  (^rooarM,  koma).  The  grrat 
object  in  view  being  to  preserve  it  from  becomiug 
monldy  or  rotten,  snd  to  protect  it  from  the  rs^-atrrs 
of  vennin,  especially  the  weevil  (rMtm/uj),  we  find 
that  very  great  diTersity  of  opinion  e«i«t4'd  as  to 
the  means  by  which  those  ends  might  best  be  at- 
tained. By  some  the  itore-housrs  were  built  with 
brick  walls  of  great  thickness  for  the  purpose,  it 
would  seem,  of  securing  a  utuft»nn  tent^irrature, 
and  had  no  window  or  s{irrture,  except  s  hule  in 
the  roof^  through  which  they  n ere  filled.  Oihms 
sgain,  raised  these  structures  aloft  on  woodra 
cohmins,  and  allowed  currents  of  air  to  pass 
throui^h  on  all  sides  and  even  from  Iwlow;  while 
others  admitted  particular  winds  only,  such,  namely, 
as  were  of  a  drying  character.  Many  plastered 
the  walls  with  a  sort  of  hard  stucco  worked  up 
with  amnrca,  which  was  believed  to  act  as  a  safe- 
guard against  vermin,  while  others  considered  the 
use  of  Ume  under  any  form  as  decidedly  injurious. 
These  snd  many  ditfercnt  opinions,  together  with 
receipts  for  various  preparations  wherewith  to 
sprinkle  the  com,  will  be  found  detailed  in  the 
authorities  dtcd  below,  among  whom  Pliny  very 
sensibly  observes  that  the  principd  consideration 
ought  to  be  the  condition  of  the  grain  itself  when 
housed ;  since,  if  not  perfectly  dry,  it  must  of  ne- 
cemity  breed  mischiet  In  many  countries,  as  in 
Thrsce,  Cappadocia,  Spain,  and  Africa,  the  com 
was  laid  up  in  piu  {mrvlfibtu)  sunk  in  a  perfectly 
dry  soil  and  well  lined  with  chaff,  a  practice  now 
extensively  adopted  in  Tuscany.  Wheat  in  the 
ear  (cam  tpiea  ma)  might|  according  to  Varra,  if 
the  air  was  excluded,  be  preserved  in  such  recep- 
tacles far  fifty  years,  and  millet  for  an  hundred. 
(Cat.  92 ;  Varr.  I  57 ;  Colum.  i.  6 ;  Pallad.  119; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xviil  30 ;  Oeopon.  ii.  27—31.) 

IV.  Caors. 

Crops,  as  already  remarked,  may  be  divided 
into  fonir  classes : — 1.  Grain  or  com  crops.  2.  Iiegii- 
minous  crops,  or  pulse.  3.  Cropscut  green  for  forage. 
4.  Crops  which  supplied  the  raw  materials  for  the 
textile  febrics.  We  might  extend  the  number 
of  classes  did  we  purpose  to  tn  at  of  certain  plants, 
such  as  poppies  (pa/»vem)  and  aetamum^  raisi'd 
to  a  small  extent  only,  and  confined  to  particular 
localities  ;  but  oar  limiu  do  not  permit  us  to  em- 
braes  so  wide  a  field  of  inquiry. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  much  attention  was 
devoted  to  whAt  may  be  tcraied  secondary  crops ; 
those,  namely,  which  did  not  afford  directly  food 
or  clothing  for  man  or  benst,  but  which  were  re- 
quired in  order  to  fitcilitate  the  cultivation  and 
collection  of  the  primary  crops.  Thus,  beds  of 
willows  {mlxcta)  for  liaskeU  and  withes,  and  of 
b3 
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reeds  (arundmeta)  for  Tine-prope,  were  frequently  in 
fiiTonrable  situations  -very  profitable,  just  as  land 
in  certain  districts  of  Kent  yields  a  large  return 
wheal  planted  with  young  chestnuts  for  hop-poles. 

1.  Com  Orop$  (JhanaUa), 

The  word  applied  in  a  general  sense  to  denote 
what  we  now  call  **  the  cereal  grasses  "  was  fin- 
menta;  but  of  these  wheat  being  by  far  the  most 
important,  it  is  not  wonderl'ul  that  the  term  in 
question  should  be  employed  frequently  to  denote 
wheat  specially,  and  occasionally  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  exclude  other  kinds  of  grain,  as  when  Pliny 
remarks,  **  calamus  altior  frumento  quam  hordeo," 
meaning  **  in  wheat  the  stalk  is  longer  than  in 
barley.**  The  only  fromenta  which  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  consider  particularly  in  this 
place  are  — 

a.  TriHemm  and  Far;  6.  Hordeum;  &  Panicum 
and  Milium. 

a,  Triiiatm  and  Far.  No  one  entertains  any 
doubt  that  triticum  {irvp^s  in  Greek,  and  by  the 
later  writers  <rcrot)  is  the  generic  name  for  the 
grain  which  we  denominate  wheat ;  but  when  we 
proceed  to  ezambe  the  different  species  or  rarieties, 
we  are  involved  in  many  difficulties,  for  the 
botanical  descriptions  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
ancients  are  in  all  cases  so  imperfect,  and  in 
aoany  instances  so  directly  at  variance  with  each 
other,  that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  identify 
with  certainty  the  objecU  to  which  they  refer,  with 
those  fomiliar  to  ourselves.  Columella  (ii.  6 ;  comp. 
Dioscorid.  ii.  107  ;  Thcophr.  H.P.  viii.  1.  4),  who 
attempts  a  systematic  classification,  assigns  the  first 
place  among  ^  fnmienta**  to  Triticum  and  Semm 
^adoreum^  each  of  which  contained  se .  enU  species  or 
varietiea.  Among  many  different  kinds  of  triticum 
he  deems  the  following  only  deser\ing  of  particular 
notice:  — 

1.  Robus,  possessing  superior  weight  and  bril> 
liancy  {nitor), 

2.  SilipOj  very  white,  but  deficient  in  weight 
(Colum.  ii.  9,  §  13  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  x\m.  8.) 

3.  JHmestre  {rpifiriyuuos  s.  rplfirjvos),  a  sort  of 
siligo,  receiving  its  name  from  lying  three  months 
only  in  the  ground,  being  spring-sown.  We  find 
this  kind  sometimes  denominated  Zifiriyos  also, 
since  in  very  warm  situations  it  came  to  maturity 
in  two  months  after  it  was  sown. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  Semen  adoreum^ 
the  foUowbg  are  partiailarly  noticed :  — 

1.  Far  Ctunnum,  distinguished  by  its  whiteness. 

2.  Far  venuculum  rutilum.   ")  Both  heavier  than 

3.  Far  venuculum  oandidutn.)      the  Cbmnum. 

4.  HaUoaatrum  or  Semen  trimeetre,  very  heavy 
and  of  fine  quality.  Here  we  roust  remark  that 
although  rvtmsy  eiligo^  and  irimeetre  are  set  down  as 
particular  species  or  varieties  of  the  more  general 
term  irHicum^  which  is  used  in  contradistinction  to 
eemen  adoreum^  it  is  much  more  usual  to  find  triti- 
cum used  in  a  restricted  sense  to  denote  ordinary 
winter  wheat,  in  opposition  to  both  m%d  and  ado' 
reumj  and  hence  Pliny  declares  that  the  most  com- 
mon kinds  of  grain  were  **Far,  called  adoreum  by 
the  ancients,  aUffo^  and  triticum.^ 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  three  kmds  of  triticum 
enumerated  above,  we  shall  have  little  difficulty  in 
deciding  that  they  were  not  distinct  species,  but 
merely  varieties  of  the  same  species ;  for  we  are 
assured  by  Columella  (ii.  9),  that  triticum,  when 
|gwn  in  wet  land,  pass?d  in  the  course  of  three 
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yean  into  st/i^o,  and  by  Pliny  (zviii.  8)  ihatnU^a^ 
in  most  parts  of  Gaul,  passed,  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  into  triticum;  again.  Columella,  in  describing 
trtmettre^  admits  (although  contradicted  by  Plin. 
H.  N.  xyiii.  7)  that  it  is  a  variety  of  s»^,  while 
modem  experience  teaches  us  that  winter  and  spring* 
wheats  are  convertible  by  subjecting  them  to  pecu- 
liar modes  of  cultivation.  Hence  we  conclude  that 
ro6iw  and  siliffo  were  varieties  of  what  is  now- 
termed  by  botanists  Triiieum  AyAerMtm,  and  that 
irimestre  was  a  variety  of  our  J)ritioum  aestivum^ 
which  is  itself  a  variety  of  the  kybemum. 

The  question  with  regard  to  Far^  Ador,  Semen, 
adoreum^  Sem^  Adoreum^  names  used  indifferently 
by  the  Lathi  writers,  does  not  admit  of  such  an 
easy  solution.  But  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  numerous,  vogue,  perplexing,  and  contradic- 
tory statements  scattered  over  the  classics,  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  separately  would  for  exceed  our 
limits,  we  may  with  considerable  confidence  decide 
that/ir  was  a  variety  of  the  Greek  C^  or  C<K  and 
of  the  modem  IVUicum  epelta,  if  not  absoltttely 
identical  with  one  or  both.  Spelt,  which  is  fiilly 
recognised  by  botanists  as  a  distinct  species  of  triti- 
cum, is  much  more  liardy  than  common  wheat,  sue- 
cee<Ung  well  in  high  exposed  situations  where  the 
latter  Would  not  ripen,  and  its  chaff  adheres  with 
singular  firmness  to  the  grain,  both  of  which  cir- 
cumstances were  prominent  characteristics  of  /iir, 
(Colum.  ii  8  ;  Plin.  II.  N.  xviii  7,  8,  30.)  In- 
deed, it  was  found  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  thick 
double  case  in  which  it  was  enclosed,  by  the  ordi- 
nary modes  of  thrashing ;  therefore  it  was  stored 
up  with  the  chaff  attached  (oomxttit  cum  paka  ewx 
oondi  et  atipula  iantum  et  aristis  Uberatur);  and 
when  used  as  food  it  was  necessary  to  pound  it  in  a 
mortar,  or  rob  it  in  a  mill  of  a  peculiar  oonstmctioiL, 
in  order  to  separate  the  tenacious  husks — a  process 
altogether  distinct  from  grinding,  and  indicated  by 
the  words  jMRsere,  pitturoj  pidoree*  (Cat.  2  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xviii.  1 0.)  The  idea  entertained  by  some  com- 
mentators, that  the  distinction  between  triticum  and 
far  consisted  in  the  circumstance  that  the  latter  was 
awncd  while  the  former  was  beardless,  is  alto- 
gether untenable ;  for  not  only  does  Pliny  say  ex- 
pressly in  one  passage  (xviii  10),  /<xr  sine  arista 
est^  and  in  another  (xviii.  30),  as  distinctly  that  far 
had  arietacy  but  it  is  perfectly  dear  from  Varro 
(I  48 ;  compare  Plin.  H.  N.  xviiL  7),  that  ordinary 
triticum  had  a  beard,  and  from  Pliny  that  siligo 
was  generally,  although  not  untformiy,  without 
one  —  a  series  of  assertions  whose  contradictory 
nature  need  occasion  no  surprise,  since  it  is  now- 
well  knovm  that  this,  like  colour,  is  a  point  which 
does  not  amount  to  specific  difilerence,  for  white, 
red,  awned,  and  beardless  wheats  are  found  to 
change  and  run  into  each  other,  according  to  soil, 
climate,  and  mode  of  culture.  Another  fiict  noticed 
by  Pliny,  to  which,  if  correct,  botanists  seem  not 
to  have  given  due  attention,  is,  that  iriiiaon  had 
four  joints  in  its  stalk, /ar  six,  and  barley  eight. 

All  agree  that  triticum  (we  shall  use  the  word 
hereafter  in  the  restricted  sense  of  common  winter- 
wheat)  succeeded  best  in  dry,  slightly  elevated, 
open  ground,  where  the  full  influence  of  the  sun^a 
rays  was  not  impeded  by  trees,  while  siligo  and  far 
were  well  adapted  for  low  damp  situations  and  stiff 
clayey  soils  (Cato  34,  35 ;  Vair.  i.  9 ;  Colum.  ii  6; 
Plin.  xviii  8).  The  sowing  of  winter  wheat  {aaiio 
autumnalis)  whether  triticum,  siligo,  or  adoreum, 
commenced  for  the  most  part,  according  to  the 
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Tirstfia  jneepiL,  after  tke  mama^  MtUnf;  of  the 
Pleiades,  that  ia,  by  the  Roman  calendar  (iz.  KaL 
N^.\  after  the  24th  of  October,  and  waa  alwaya 
coDdadod  betee  the  9th  of  December,  it  being  a 
aaxim  strictlj  obaervcd  among  prodent  hnafaand- 
nen  ta  abatain  firam  all  field  w«fk  for  fifteen  daji 
before,  and  fifteen  daya  after  the  winter  aubtice. 
In  vet  or  livfat  aoila,  howeTcr,  and  in  all  ex- 
poied  iitaatinni,  where  it  waa  inportaat  that  the 
n»ts  ihoold  have  a  firm  bold  of  the  groond  befcn 
the  niaa  and  finata  aet  in,  the  aowing  waa  fn- 
qoentlj  eamp&eted  by  the  end  of  Septenbeb 

Sfnag  aowing  {datio  trmuatris)  waa  practiaed 
enir  when  the  fiarmer  had  been  pcerented  by  ac- 
cliental  drcomstanoea  from  c  implctinff  hia  work  in 
aatoaa ;  v  in  thooe  localities  wben%  from  the  f>x- 
tresDe  edd  and  heavy  anowa,  it  waa  feaied  that  the 
rosutz  hfaMka  would  be  destroyed  in  winter  ;  or 
^r^Iv,  where,  from  the  depth  and  itiflneaa  of  tb^ 
Ku  (axumtmiiMe\  it  might  be  cropped  repeatedly 
v^dMQt  a  &0ow.  In  erery  caae  it  waa  oonaiderMi 
aivittUe  to  throw  the  aeed  aa  loon  aa  the  weather 
voald  permit,  that  ia,  in  ordiiiary  leaaona,  early  in 
Mareb.  The  qnantity  of  aeed  required  waa  from 
fr*jr  to  ns  modii  of  tritiemm  or  tUif/o  to  the  juger 
ftxnrding  aa  the  aoil  waa  rich  or  poor ;  and  from 
Eire  to  tea  modii  of  fer.  To  anderstand  this  dif- 
firn^nce,  we  moat  recollect  that  the  hr  waa  stored 
e P  and  wwn  oat  in  ita  thick  husks ;  and,  therefore, 
«*Mild  occupy  almoat  twice  ai  much  space  as  when 
d  'xoed  like  the  triucom.  The  rarious  operations 
perfcxBied  upon  the  abore  quantity  of  seed  before 
it  cuold  be  brought  to  the  thrashing-floor,  required 
Vea  days  and  a  ludf  of  work. — Four  for  the  plout^h- 
jnan  (imbmicms)  ;  one  for  the  harrower  {occutur) ; 
tTiree  for  the  hoer  (sofriior),  two  days  on  the  first 
ocxasioii,  and  one  oo  the  second ;  one  for  the  weeder 
(nubnfor) ;  one  and  a  half  for  the  reaper  {menor). 
The  finest  Italian  wheat  weighed  from  twenty- 
fi^e  to  twenty-six  poonda  the  modius,  which  cor- 
respooda  to  apwards  of  seTenty  English  potmds 
aToirdupoia  to  the  imperial  bushel,  the  Roman 
pound  beii^  ▼cry  nearly  1I'8  obl  aroird^  and  the 
modins  -99119  of  an  imperial  peck.  The  iK^htest 
11-as  that  brought  from  Ganl  and  from  the  Cheno- 
oi^se.  It  did  not  weigh  more  than  twenty  pounds 
the  Bwdius.  Intermediate  were  the  Sardinian,  the 
Alexandrian,  the  Sicilian,  the  Boeotian,  and  the 
African,  the  two  last  approaching  moat  nearly  in 
excellence  to  the  Italian. 

The  proportion  which  the  produce  bore  to  the 
seed  sown  varied,  when  Cicero  and  Varro  wrote, 
in  the  richest  and  moat  highly  cnltinUed  districts 
of  Sicily  and  Italy  from  8  to  10  for  1  ;  15  for  1 
was  regarded  aa  an  extraordinary  crop  obtained  in 
a  £rw  highly  foroored  spots  only,  while  in  the  age 
of  Cohmiella,  when  agrieoltaie  had  foUen  into 
decay,  the  aven^  return  was  less  than  4  for  1. 
Parts  of  Egypt,  the  region  of  Byzacium  in  Afiica, 
the  neigh^nriiood  of  Oaiada  in  Syria,  and  the 
territoiy  of  Sybaris  were  said  to  render  a  hundred 
or  ereo  a  hundred  and  fifty  fold ;  but  these  ac- 
cmmti  were  in  all  likelihood  greatly  exaggerated. 
(Cie.  »  Verr.  iii  47  ;   Vair.  i.  44  ;  Colum.  iiL  $. 

fbrkvmSandj  repreacnted  aa  baTing  been  the 

Sm  tpeaa  di  gnin  ever  enltiTated  in  Italy,  and 

as  Kch  was  employed  excloaively  in  reUgions  cerc- 

mrmm.     Heoee  alaoy&rw-fbecwne  the  generic 

tennfuf&^ar  meal  whether  derived  frjm  for, 

ih;n,mtK^orirnni«yatHerc«ed.    Thus  we 
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read  of  triikm  /wma^  nUtyimm  /nrirn^  lonAoww 
/iMrima^  even  ofraaom/rnaa  (Plin.  //.  .V.  xmiL  9, 
XX.  13^  xxil  1S\.  In  the  exprrMions/ir  tnitcrmm^ 
for  hardaeemm  foond  in  Columella  (\iit.  5,  1 1  \/\Mr 
is  eridently  used  for  fanma^  and  we  shall  sea 
that  eren  ti/H?o  is  in  like  moiuicr  used  In  denote,  not 
only  the  solid  grain,  but  the  flour  pniduted  by 
gnnding  it  This  being  premised,  wc  may  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  meaninir  of  the  terms  pollm^ 
nmiiago  s.  timi/a^  fAarium^  nfino^fio*^  o/im,  omjr- 
/m,  ^iwaea,  &c^  seTeral  of  which  have  never  be«i 
deariy  explained.  Here  ncnin  we  can  give  the  re- 
suit  oiily  of  an  investi?  iii.m,  in  the  ci>urM*  of  which 
we  are  obliged  to  thn*ad  our  way  throu;;h  state- 
ments At  ocicr  oliM-ure  nnd  irrect>iui)jlilc.  Hrvnrd- 
injr  trittcum  and  w^u/o  as  two  wril  difttincin«(ird 
varieties  of  wheat,  their  products  when  groutid 
were  thus  cUssed  by  nnllen :  — 

From  triticum, 

1.  Pofffn^  the  fimnit  flour  dn<t,  dnti>»le  dressed. 

2.  SimUa^  ot  isitmhufn^  the  Immii  fir»t  ibmr. 

5.  CifMirium  semWahum,  second  tluur. 
4»  Fur/wrtty  bran. 

From  siligo, 

1.  Si/if fOf  the  finest  double-dressed  flour,  used 
excluaiveiy  for  pastry  and  fancy  braid. 

2.  J'^ot  ($tJunmt$)^  tint  tlour. 

d.  (Wjonum  aerumJartmai,  second  flour. 

4.  h'urfurt*^  bran. 

It  would  appear  that  Pel  mis  (iL  1  n\  ei»n%id«»r- 
ing  wheat  genrnilly  as  tritinini,  calUnl  the  h licit 
and  purest  flour  niu^t ;  onliiuirt'  flour,  nmtUi  ;  the 
whole  produce  of  the  grain,  bmn,  and  Hour  mivcd 
together,  o^^irvpof.  (IMin.  //.  A',  xviii.  8,  9, 
10,11.) 

Alica  is  placed  by  Pliny  among  the  different 
kinds  of  com  (xriii.  7),  anrl  is  pn>i»aMy  the  name 
with  the  //(i/i'fXMfmm,  JfiniMtrum^  or  »prin^  «iwii 
/or  of  Columella.  Hut  aJira  is  also  Ui4*d  ti>  dttiote, 
not  only  the  grain,  but  a  [nrticulnr  pre|nratiiin  of 
it,  most  clearly  described  in  annthor  piuviue  of 
Pliny  (xviii.  11).  The  finest  was  matfe  fmm 
Campanian  zea,  which  wa*  first  nihl)ed  in  a  woxi*  n 
mortar  to  remove  th*»  hn-k,  and  then  (rjctiinM 
tmnictM)  the  pure  grain  {nwhita  mfttn/Iu)  w:i4 
pounded.  In  this  inanrur  thr»e  sorts  were  pn*- 
duced  and  classe<l  ace  in  ling  to  their  finencM,  the 
mirrimum^  the  MeruuJunHm,  atul  the  roiir*e»t  or 
afihaerrma^  and  each  wa«  mixed  with  a  kind  of  fine 
white  chalk,  found  Itetween  NapU-s  and  Puteoli, 
which  became  intimately  amaltfamaied  with  it 
(tranmi  in  corpus^  coloremrfw  ft  t  neritatrm  a/f'rrt). 
This  compound  was  the  prim-iple  inirnnlient  in  a 
sort  of  porridge  also  calU-d  a/ira^  while  a/imrins, 
signifying  properly  one  who  pounded  alii-a,  fre- 
quently denotes  a  miller  in  gen«Tal.  (Plin.  if.  .V. 
xviii.  7,  11,  29,  xxii.  "25  ;  Cat.  76  ;  Cels.  vi.  6  ; 
Mart.  ii.  37,  xiii.  6  ;  (reopon.  iii.  7.) 

Amylmm  is  starch,  ami  the  modes  of  preftaring 
it  are  deicribcd  by  Cato  (87),  and  Pliny  (//.  M 
xriiL  7). 

Granea  was  wheat,  not  groTind,  but  merely 
divested  of  its  hunk,  and  made  into  a  r^rX  of  por- 
ridge bv  boiling  it  in  water  and  then  adding  milk. 
(CaL  H6.) 

6.  Iforrintm  i.  Ordrum  (KplOjf  ;  KpZ,  Horn.). 
Next  in  inipirtancc  Xntr'ticum  and  aJorrum^  was 
hordeum  or  barley,  which  was  a  more  appropriate 
food  for  the  lower  animals  than  wheat,  was  better 

ic  4 
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for  man  ^lien  made  into  pcimta  than  wbeat  of  an 
indiiferent  quality,  and  fumished  ezceUent  straw 
and  chaiF  {stramatttun^  palea). 

The  species  most  generally  coltiTated,  termed 
ktxadidium  or  oonMfrunim,  was,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt,  identical  with  what  we  now  call  bear  or 
bigfi^  the  Ilordemm  heaeaatidum  at  six-rowed 
barley  of  botanists.  It  was  sown  after  the  Temal 
equinox  (hence  called  rpi/i^ni^  Theophr.  //.  P, 
▼iii.  1),  upon  Und  that  had  been  twice  ploughed, 
at  the  rate  of  fire  modii  to  the  juger ;  succeeded 
best  in  a  dry,  loose,  rich  soil ;  and  being  an  ex- 
hausting crop,  the  land  from  which  it  had  been 
reaped  was  summer  fiillowed,  or  recruited  by-  ma- 
nure. It  was  cut  as  soon  as  it  was  ripe ;  for  the 
stalk  being  brittle,  was  liable  to  be  beaten  down  ; 
and  the  grain  not  bdng  enclosed  in  an  outer  husk, 
was  easily  shaken. 

Another  species,  termed  GalaHettm  or  ditii' 
chum,  the  same  apparently  with  the  modem  Hor- 
deum  vmlgarB^  or  with  Uie  Hordtmm  rftsftbiUmi, 
Tarieties  of  the  common  two-rowed  barley,  was 
remarkable  for  its  weight  and  whiteness,  and  an- 
swered well  for  mixing  with  wheaten  flour  in 
baking  bread  for  slaves.  It  was  sown  in  autumn, 
winter  or  early  spring,  at  the  rate  of  six  modii  to 
the  juger.  Five  modii  of  seed  hordeum  required 
six  days  and  a  half  of  labour  to  bring  it  to  the 
thrashing-floor ;  vis.  ploughing  three  days,  hazrow- 
ing  {oooatoria  opera)  one,  hoeing  {tarrUoria)  one 
and-a-half^  reaping  (messoria)  one. 

Pliny  speaks  of  hordeum  as  the  lightest  of  all 
frumenta,  weighing  only  15  pounds  to  the  modins 
(Roman  pounds  11*8  oa.  avoird.).  In  mild  cli- 
mates it  might  be  sown  early  in  autumn.  (Theophr. 
If.  P.  riii.  1  ;  Cat  35  ;  Varr.  L  34  ;  Colum.  ii. 
9.  §§  U,  15, 16  ;  Virg.  Cfeory.  L  210  ;  Plin.^.  AT. 
xviil  7,  10  ;  Qeopon.  iL  U.) 

c  Pasticum  and  Milium  are  commonly  spoken  of 
together,  as  if  they  were  only  varieties  of  the  same 
grain.  The  first  is  in  all  probability  the  Paiitcawi 
mUiaeeum  or  eommom  millet  of  botanists,  the 
fkvfAOs  or  iiiXuni  of  the  Greeks ;  the  second  is 
perhaps  the  Setaria  ItaUoa  or  ItaUam  miUet,  which 
corresponds  to  the  description  of  ic^yxpos  ;  while  the 
species  noticed  by  Pliny  as  having  heea  brought 
from  India  less  dian  ten  years  before  the  penod 
when  he  wrote  is,  we  can  scarcely  donbt,  the 
Sorpkum  tmlffore^  or  Durra  of  the  Arabs. 

Panicum  and  milium  were  sown  in  spring 
(Viig.  Georg.  i  216),  towards  the  end  of  March, 
at  the  rate  of  four  sextarii  (pints)  only  to  the 
juger,  but  they  required  repeated  hoeing  and 
weeding  to  keep  them  clean.  They  succeeded  well 
in  light  loose  soil,  even  on  sand  if  well  irrigated  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  ears  were  fairly  formed,  they 
were  gathered  by  the  hand,  hung  up  to  dry  in  the 
sun,  and  in  this  state  would  keep  for  a  longer 
period  than  any  other  grain.  Milium  was  baked 
into  bread  or  cakes,  very  palatable  when  eaten 
hot ;  and  both  panicum  and  milium  made  good 
porridge  (puis).  Although  not  much  used  by  the 
population  of  Italy,  except  perhiqis  in  Campania, 
they  formed  a  most  important  article  of  food  in 
the  Gauls,  in  Pontus,  in  Sarmatia,  and  in  Ethio- 
pia. (Cat  6  ;  Colum.  iL  9.  §  17  ;  Plin.  //.  N, 
xviii.  7,  10,  26  ;  Pallad.  iv.  3  ;  Geopon.  il  38  ; 
Theophr.  XL  ♦.  A  iL  17,  /T.  P.  viii.  3 ;  Dioecor. 
ii.  119.) 

SeoaUt  rye,  the  Seetde  eereale  of  botanists,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  Greek  writers  unless  it 
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be  the  fipi(a  described  by  Galen  (De  AUmemt, 
FaeuH.  L  2)  as  cultivated  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia 
(but  this,  in  all  probability,  was  a  coarse  variety  of 
spelt),  nor  by  Oito,  Varro,  Columella,  nor  PaUa- 
dius»  Pliny  alone  (i/.  AT.  xviiL  40)  speaks  of  it, 
and  in  the  following  terms : — **  Secale  Tanrini  sub 
Alpibus  Aeiam  vocant,  deteirimnm,  et  tantum  ad 
aicendam  ftmem:  foecunda  sed  gradli  stipuU^ 
nigritia  triste,  sed  pondere  piaecipunm.  Admia- 
oetur  huic  for  nt  mitiget  amaritudinem  ejus ;  et 
tamen  sic  quoque  ingratissimum  ventri  est  Nas- 
citur  qualicunque  solo  cum  oentesimo  grano,  ip- 
sumqne  pro  laetamine  est**  In  the  previous 
chapter  he  makes  it  identical  with  furago^  that 
is,  com  sown  for  the  purpose  of  being  cut  green  as 
fodder.    See  remarks  upon  Farrago  below. 

Avem^  the  oat  {fi^^s  s.  iB^^f,  Theophr. 
H.  P,  viiL  4  ;  Dioscorid.  iL  16),  the  Avemt  mitiva 
of  botanists,  need  scarcely  be  noticed  in  this  place 
since  it  cannot  be  raised  as  a  grain  with  any  ad- 
vantage in  a  climate  so  warm  as  that  of  Greece  or 
of  Italy.  ColumeUa  (iL  10. 1 9)  and  Pliny  {H.  N. 
xviiL  42,  Avema  Graeea)  recommended  that  it 
should  be  sown  for  green  fodder,  and  the  latter 
remarks  that  it  became  a  sort  of  com  (JirumeKti  fit 
imatar)  in  Gemany,  where  it  formed  a  regular 
crop,  and  where  oatmeal  porridge  was  a  national 
dish  (neque  alia  puUe  viramt^  U.  N.  xviiL  44. 
§  1.  comp.  iv.  27,  vL  35).  In  another  passage 
(JI,  N,  xxiL  68)  the  same  author  prescribes  oat- 
meal (avemacea  fitrima)  steeped  in  vinegar  aa  a 
remedy  for  spots  on  the  skin.  The  Avemi  con- 
demned  as  a  troublesome  weed  by  Cato  {R.  A. 
xxxviL  §  5)  and  Vizgil  (tterilee  aeencM,  G.  L  154) 
is,  probably,  the  Aveua  fiOma  of  botanists,  al- 
though Pliny  {H.  N,  xviiL  44.  §  1)  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  this  and  the  cultivated  kind. 

Other  cereals  we  may  dismiss  veiy  briefly. 

(kyza  (^v(a,  VvC^O*  "^  i<^*s  imported  from 
the  East,  and  was  much  esteemed  for  making  gruel 
(ptieaua), 

Zea  {{(a,  fria),  Olyra  (5Xvpa),  7^  (ri^), 
and  Arimca^  of  which  the  firrt  two  are  named  by 
Homer,  must  be  regarded  as  varieties  of  the  Driti- 
eum  i^dta  or  Far  (Herod.  iL  36 ;  Theophr.  H.  P. 
iL  5,  viiL  9  ;  Dioscorid.  iL  110  ;  Galen,  da  Ali- 
menL  FaeulL  L  2,  13).  The  statementa  found  in 
the  eighteenth  book  of  PlinVs  Natural  History  in 
reference  to  these  four  are  altogether  unintelligible 
when  compared  with  each  other.  He  evidoitly 
copied,  as  was  too  often  his  custom,  from  a  num- 
h&  of  discordant  authorities  without  attempting 
to  reconcile  or  thinking  it  necessary  to  point  ont 
their  contradictions.  In  one  place  (xviiL  20.  §  4) 
he  says  distinctly  that  Ariitca  is  the  Olyra  of 
Homer,  and  in  another  he  seems  to  say  (xviiL  11) 
that  Olyra  in  Egypt  became  Far  (fiu-  m  jEggpto 
ex  olyra  eot^ficiiur).  Now  we  know  fit>m  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  36)  that  in  his  time  Olyra  and  Zea  were 
considered  synonymous,  and  that  these  exclusively 
were  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians.  Hence  we 
shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  wheat  which 
has  been  raised  recently  from  the  seeds  discovered 
in  the  mummy  cases  is  in  reality  the  ancient  Zea 
or  Olyra,  and  from  its  appearance  we  should  fur- 
ther be  induced  to  identUy  it  with  the  TViticum 
ramosum  of  Pliny  (ff.  N,  xviiL  21). 

With  regard  to  Irio  and  Hcrmimum^  of  which 
the  former  seems  to  have  been  called  ip^ifwr  hy 
the  Greeks,  both  enumerated  by  Pliny  among 
frumaiiAy  although  he  afterwards  somewhat  quali- 
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Bn  tUi  MWftion,  we  do  aot  hanrd  a  «wj«;tim. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xvUL  la  i  1—22,  xxii  75.) 

We  BB]r  condvde  thk  nctioo  with  an 
tim  <if  the  technical  Knae  eaaplo jed  to  denote  the 
direneni  nuts  of  an  ear  and  oUlk  of  earn. 

The  vlMfo  ear  wae  aaoied  tpun;  the  heard  or 
avn  ariatm  the  ear,  when  beardleM,  tpiem  wm- 
fuo,  the  white  eolid  nbatanee  of  the  fcrain,  taH- 

husk  which  iannediatdj  cnvelopee  the  gianoai, 
yoM,  with  which  eorttx^  /anoa,  /blliemitu,  are 
used  as  sTnoBTmoas ;  the  outer  hoik  aew  ;  the 
outer  haak  with  the  short  itiaw  attached,  palmi  ; 
the  •teai*  rfi/infa,  fliw,  to  which  aoofpas,  oaa/ii 
camtpaod  in  legimunona  planU  ;  the  knots  or 
jousts  in  the  stem,  ^emiemli^  mHkmli ;  the  sheath- 
like bbde  in  the  steat  from  which  the  ear  issues 

2.  LtymmimMu  Onopa  (x^Bptva,  Leymmmay, 

Tbe  Tcgelablea  laUing  prapetiy  nader  this  head, 
rbirflj  caltzYafted  hy  the  ancients,  were :  a.  fa6a/ 
k  L^imma;  c  Ltma  il  Lutkaia :  d.  Gen ;  «. 
rmada;  f,  Pkamatm :  f,  Piamm :  to  which, 
k  eider  to  aToid  laal^ying  sahdiTisioni,  we 
star  add  Nmfi  and  Aopo,  nnoe  in  common  with 
the  legaanaa  thej  aerred  as  fiood  hoth  Har  men  and 
catxie. 

«.  /oAa.  The  ancient  /Uo,  the  wiA^mt  of  the 
Greeks,  notwithjiandinff  all  that  has  beea  vsfsA  to 
the  cunliaij,  was  eertunly  one  of  the  varieties  of 
field  heaa,  the  Vleia  /'oAo,  or  Faba 
of  hotniets.  It  icqaired  cither 
rich  sod  stronib  or  wdl  manored  land.  If  sown  upon 
ovist  low-Ijing  gnamd  that  had  reoiained  long 
ancropped  (ceCcretemX  no  prcirkwia  preparation  was 
BiirimiT  ;  hoi  the  seed  was  scattered  and  at  once 
ploughed  m  ;  the  field  was  then  rihbed  and  finally 
kaiTowed  (cnm  n'lifo  emdb  soto  aywHWi,  imar^ 
hiwmXi  im/HMvaimmqm  oetaUmmM%  the  object  being 
to  borj  the  seed  aa  deepaa  iMMsibleL  But  if  boans 
vrre  to  be  sown  upon  land  nom  which  a  com  crop 
had  been  jsst  reaped (fmUbOu a^er^aftcr  the  stnbble 
VIS  deaicd  awar,  amanre  was  spread  at  the  nUe 
of  twenty  foar  rdhes  to  the  jnger,  and  then  the  re- 
Boining  oprratinns  were  the  same  m  above.  Rich 
land  reqancd  from  fiiar  to  six  modii  to  the  joger, 
poorer  soil  soBsewhat  menu  A  portion  of  the  seed 
was  ^^MMM*****  to  the  groimd  abont  the  middle 
(■orfia  sraiMfi),  the  remainder  at  the  end  of  the 
eonKsowing  oeaaon  (teptimomtiaiii  sotio).  Virgil 
{G^my.  1215),  indeed,  fidlowiag  the  ptactiee  of  his 
own  distoict,  directs  thai  beans  should  be  sown  in 
tprii^ ;  bat  thia  was  disapproved  of  in  the  rest  of 
Italy  beeaiHe  the  stalks  (oemfes— /iftatta),  the  pods 
{wiligimat\  and  the  husks  (oeas/ifta^maai),  all  of 
which  were  of  great  vahie  as  fi»od  for  cattle,  were 
lest  laxoriant  in  the  spriog-sown  (fiioMtfns  /(Mba) 
than  in  the  aotanmal  crop.  Columella  reoommends 
that  beans  should  be  hoed  three  times,  in  which 
case  they  required  no  weeding.  When  they  had 
STrived  at  nuOarity,  they  were  reaped  close  to  the 
jf^raond,  were  maide  op  into  sheaves  (JatdaiU)^ 
were  thrmbed  by  men  who  tossed  the  bnadles  with 
forks,  tnmpled  them  under  foot,  and  beat  them 
with  flails  (Aaeafi*),  and  finally,  were  cleaned  by 
winnowing.  The  harvest  took  phioe  in  Central 
Italy  about  the  end  of  May,  and  hence  the  first  of 
Jane  «m  named  CkJemdm$  Fabariae^  because  on 
that  day  new  beans  were  used  in  sacred  rites.  From 
bartoBX  modii  of  teed  required  two  days*  work 
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I  of  the  ploaghman,  if  the  hnd  was  newly  brokea 
up,  hot  only  one  if  it  had  hem  cropped  the  prrv  i<>iis 
I  season ;  harrowing  occupied  one  day  and  a  haif« 
the  first  hoeing  one  day  and  a  hali^  the  second  and 
third  each  one  day,  reaping  one  day  ;  m  all,  seven 
or  eight  days. 

Bean  meal  (limmtmrn^  ^ptSimm)  was  baked  into 
bread  or  cakea  (l^or  audi^uMr),  e|ipecially  if 
mixed  with  the  floor  of  wheat  or  millrt ;  when 
made  mto  porridge  (/v&oeia,  pmlg  /aliatti\  it  was 
aocoanted  an  aocepuble  offering  to  the  gods  and 
termed  Ht^rna^ — a  name  properly  applied  to  the 
beans  brDoght  home  and  set  apart  for  holy  pur- 
poses. (Horn.  iL  ziil  589  ;  Cat.  35  ;  Vair.'i.  44  ; 
Colon,  ii.  10, 12  ;  Pailad.  iL  9,  viL  8 ;  PUn.  H.  S. 
xviL5,zvitL  12,zix.8;  Oeopon.iLS5;  l>iascarid. 
iL  127  ;  Tbfophr.  H,  P,  iv.  2,  vii.  8,  viii,  1  ;  comp. 
Peat  a.  «.  Re/rim:  OelL  iv.  1 1,  z.  15 ;  Macfoh. 
SaLl  12;  Cic  A/>»eL  L  30  ;  Ov.  FaaL  v.  43fi.) 

5.  Lmfiam^  the  bifftm  of  the  Oiteks,  serom  la 
include  the  Utpmrna  allma^  the  L.  imtem^  and  the 
Z..  ^dfosas  of  botanists,  the  common  white,  yellow, 
and  rose  lupines  of  our  gardens.  The  fint  of  the 
above  species  was  that  chiefly  coltiTaied  by  the 
Romans,  and  is  pronounced  by  Columelhi  lo  be 
the  most  valuable  of  the  legmnina,  because  it  de- 
manded very  little  Ubour,  was  a  suiw  crop,  and 
instead  of  exhantttng,  actually  rrfrrshed  ami  ma* 
nured  the  land.  Steeped  in  water  and  afterwards 
boiled,  it  formed  aa  excellent  food  for  oxen  in 
winter,  and  mii;ht  be  used  even  for  man  during 
periods  of  scarcity.  It  could  be  sown  aa  soon  aa 
thrashed,  might  be  cast  upon  ground  unprrparrd 
by  phmghing  or  any  other  operation  (crwdu  muvaU' 
bm§)y  and  was  covered  up  anyhow,  or  aot  covered 
up  at  all,  being  protected  by  iu  bittemem  from  the 
attacks  of  birds  and  other  animalsu 

The  proper  season  for  sowing  was  early  in  ao> 
tamo,  in  onier  that  the  stalks  might  acquire  viirour 
before  the  cold  weather  set  m  ;  the  quantity  of 
seed  vras  ten  modii  to  the  jugrr,  and  the  crop  was 
reaped  after  it  had  remained  a  year  in  the  giound. 
It  soooeeded  well  in  any  dry  li^ht  land,  but  not  in 
wet  tenacious  soiL  Ten  modii  required  in  all  only 
three  days*  work  ;  one  for  covering  up,  one  for 
harrowing^  and  one  for  reapintr,  and  of  these  opera- 
tions, the  two  fint  might,  if  there  was  a  press  of 
work,  be  dispensed  with.  (Cat  v.  35  ;  Colum.  ii. 
10,16,  xi.2;  PalbuLl  fi,ii.  9,  vi  3,  viL8,ix.2; 
Plin.  //.  N.  xviii.  14  ;  Geopon.  iL  39  ;  Virg. 
G^son^.  i.  75.) 

c  Lent  s.  LemtiaJa^  the  f««^t  of  the  Greeks, 
the  modem  Errmm  Lem$^  Vicia  Lent^  or  Lentile, 
was  sown  twice  a  year,  late  in  autumn  {ptr  wtediam 
mmantim)  and  early  in  spring,  on  dry  lijrht  soil,  m 
the  proportion  of  rather  more  than  a  modius  to  the 
juger.  It  was  recommended  to  mix  the  seed  with 
d^  manure,  and  after  leaving  it  in  this  tUte  for 
four  or  five  days,  then  to  scatter  it  A  modius  and 
a  half  required  eight  days'  work — ploughing,  three ; 
harrowing,  one  ;  hoeing,  two  ;  weeding,  one  ;  pul- 
ling, one.  (Cat.  35  ;  Vixg.  C^aon^.  1 228  ;  Colum. 
ii  10,  12  ;  xL  2.  ;  Plin.  H.  AT.  xviiL  12,  31  ; 
Pailad.  xiL  1 1 ;  Theophr.  //.  P,  viiL  3  ;  Dioscorid. 
ii.  129;  Geopon.  iL  37;  comp.  Martial,  xiiL  9. 1 ; 
(ML  zviiL  8.) 

iL  CUxTy  the  ip4€ipeot  of  the  Greeks.  Tha 
CXeer  arietinum  (Kpt6s)  and  the  Cieer  /'aoMoam,  yt^ 
rieties  of  our  common  chick-pea,  were  sown  in 
rich  soil,  during  the  month  of  March,  in  the  pr»> 
portion  of  three  modii  to  the  juger,  the  seada 
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having  been  previoosly  steeped  to  make  ihem 
germinate  more  readily.  The  crop  wai  considered 
injurious  to  the  soil,  and  therefore  avoided  by 
prudent  husbandmen.  Three  modii  of  Cicer  re- 
quired four  days  for  ploughing  and  sowing,  two 
days  for  harrowing,  one  day  for  hoeing,  one  day 
for  weeding,  and  three  days  for  pulling  (velltaUur 
trUms),  (Colum.  ii.  10,  12  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  zviii  12  ; 
Dioscorid.  ii  126  ;  Theophr.  viil  I,  3,  5,  6  ;  Gfeo- 
pon.ii  36.) 

«.  deereiday  the  XdBupos  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Jjaihyru9  tatioua  of  botanists,  which  Pliny  seems 
to  regard  as  a  small  variety  of  the  CHoer^  was 
sown  in  good  land  either  at  tne  end  of  October  or 
at  the  banning  of  the  year,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  modii  to  the  jugw.  None  of  the  legumina 
proved  less  hurtful  to  the  ground,  but  it  was  rarely 
a  successful  crop,  for  it  si^ered  most  from  the  dry- 
weather  and  hot  winds  which  usually  prevailed 
when  it  was  in  flower.  Four  modii  of  Cicercula 
required  six  days*  work — ploughing,  three ;  harrow- 
ing, one ;  weeding,  one  ;  puilmg,  one.  (Co]um.  ii 
10,  12;  PUn.  ^.  iST.  xviii  12;  PaUad.  ii.  6,  iii  4  ; 
Theophr.  H.  P.  viii  3  ;  compi  Plutarch.  Q^aeti, 
Rom,) 

f,  PkcudMS  s.  PhoMoUu  (^cur^Xor  ;  ^auHtoKni  ; 
^affioKos\  the  common  kidney-bean,  succeeded 
best  in  rich  land  regularly  cropped,  and  was  sown 
towards  the  end  of  October  in  the  proportion  of 
four  modii  to  the  juger.  These  four  modii  re- 
quired three  or  four  days*  work, — ploughing,  one 
or  two,  accordii^g  to  the  soil ;  harrowuig,  one ; 
reaping,  one.  The  pods  of  the  phasdus  were  some- 
times eaten  along  with  the  seeds,  according  to  our 
own  custom.  (Vii^.  Oeorg.  i  227  ;  Colum.  ii  10, 
12,  zi  2  ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xvia  12  ;  PaUad.  iz.  12  ; 
x.1.) 

g.  PttuM  (wiffor ;  iritros  ;  wfiriros),  the  common 
field  pea,  succeeded  best  in  a  loose  soil,  a  warm 
situation,  and  a  moist  dimate.  It  was  sown  im- 
mediately after  the  autumnal  equinox,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  rather  less  than  four  modii  to  the  jnger, 
and  cultivated  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
pkaaelui.  (Colum.  ii  10,  13  ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xviii  7, 
12  ;  Theophr.  H.  P.  iii.  27,  viii.  8,  5.) 

Noqma,  the  fiwvtds  of  Dioscorides,  is  the  mo- 
dem Rape,  the  Braasioa  rapa  of  botanists.  /?a- 
pum^  the  yoyyuKis  of  Theophrastus,  is  the  modem 
Turnip,  the  Brcunea  Napua  of  botanists.  The 
value  of  these  plants  was  in  a  great  measure  oTer- 
looked  by  the  eariier  Roman  writers,  while  the 
Greeks  regarded  them  too  much  in  the  light  of 
garden  herbs ;  but  Pliny  enlaives  upon  their  merits, 
and  by  the  Gauls  beyond  the  Po,  who  wintered 
their  oxen  upon  them,  their  culture  was  deemed 
next  in  importance  to  that  of  com  and  wine.  They 
were  highly  useful  as  food  for  man,  for  cattle,  and 
even  for  birds  ;  both  the  leaf  and  bulb  were  avail- 
able ;  being  very  hardy,  they  could  be  left  in  the 
ground,  or  would  keep  well  if  stored  up,  and  thus 
one  crop  might  be  made  to  hold  out  until  another 
came  in.  They  required  loose,  well-pnlverised, 
and  highly-manured  soil.  Rapa  succeeded  best  in 
low,  moist  situations,  and  were  sown  at  the  end  of 
June  after  five  ploughings  (qtUtiio  tuho)  ;  napi, 
which  were  more  adaj^ted  for  dry  sloping  land,  at 
the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  September, 
after  four  ploughings  {qvarto  who) ;  both,  however, 
in  warm  and  well-watered  spots  might  be  sown 
in  spring.  A  juger  required  four  sextarii  (about 
four  imperial  pints)  of  turnip  seed  and  five  of 
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nipe  seed,  because  the  napus  does  not,  like  th» 
rapum,  expand  into  an  ample  bulb  {mm  ta  ven^ 
trem  l<UeacU)y  but  sends  a  thin  root  straight  down 
(aarf  temum  radieem  deomtm  agit).  Columella^ 
however,  distinctly  states  that  the  lapum  and 
napus  passed  into  each  other,  under  the  influence 
of  a  change  of  soil  or  dimata  Rapma  is  the  teiin 
for  a  bed  or  field  of  turnips.  (Dioscorid.  ii  134, 
136 ;  Cat  T.  35  ;  Colum.  ii  10 ;  Plin.  //.  N. 
xviii  13.) 

3.  Chnen  Fcrage  Onp§  {Paimla). 

This  term  included  all  those  crops  which  were 
cut  green  and  employed  exdusively  as  forage  for 
the  Tower  animals.  The  most  important  were :  — 
a.  Medico,  b.  Foentun  Graeeum,  e.  Vida.  d. 
CSeera.  »,  JEVrwm,  Erviiia,  f.  Farrago^  Oty- 
ntum.  g.  Foemtm,  The  description  of  the  last 
will  involve  an  account  of  the  system  pursued  in 
the  management  of  meadows. 

a.  Medusa  (M7)3uici(  sc  wrfa)  the  modem  Ln- 
ceme.  The  most  imp<Mtant  of  all  the  plants  cul- 
tivated for  stock  exdusively  was  Medica,  so  called 
because  introduced  into  Greece  during  the  Persian 
wars.  When  once  properly  sown,  it  would  last 
for  many  years,  might  be  cut  repeatedly  during 
the  same  season,  renovated  rather  than  exhausted 
the  soil,  was  the  best  fottener  of  lean  cattle,  the 
best  restorative  for  those  that  were  sick,  and  so 
nourishing  that  a  single  juger  supplied  sufficient 
food  for  three  horses  during  a  whole  year.  Hence 
the  greatest  care  was  bestowed  upon  its  culture. 

The  spot  fixed  upon,  which  was  to  be  neither 
dry  nor  spongy,  received  a  first  ploughing  about 
the  beginning  of  October,  and  the  upturned  earth 
was  allowed  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather  for  the 
winter  ;  it  was  carefiilly  ploughed  a  second  time, 
at  the  beginning  of  February,  when  all  the  stones 
were  gathered  ofl^  and  the  larger  clods  broken  by 
the  hand  ;  in  the  month  of  Mareh  it  was  ploughed 
for  a  third  time  and  harrowed.  The  ^und  thus 
prepared  was  divided  into  plots  or  beds  {areaa)  as 
in  a  garden,  each  fifty  feet  long  and  ten  feet 
broad,  so  that  ready  access  might  be  gained  by 
the  walks  between  for  supplying  water  and  ex- 
tirpating the  weeds.  Old  dung  was  then  spread 
over  the  whole,  and  the  sowing  took  place  at  the 
end  of  April,  a  cyathus  (about  ^^  of  an  imperial 
pint)  of  seed  being  allowed  for  each  bed  of  the 
dimensions  described  above.  The  seed  was  im- 
mediately covered  in  with  wooden  rakes  (ligneis 
rastellU),  and  the  operations  of  hoeing  and  weed- 
ing were  performed  repeatedly  with  wooden  im- 
plements. It  was  not  cut  for  the  first  time  until  it 
had  dropped  some  of  its  seed,  but  afterwards 
might  be  cut  as  tender  as  the  farmer  thought  fit. 
After  each  cutting  it  was  well  watered,  and  as 
soon  as  the  young  blades  began  to  sprout,  every 
weed  was  sedulously  removed.  Managed  in  this 
manner  it  miffht  be  cut  six  times  a  year  for  ten 
(Pliny  says  uirtv)  years.  It  was  necessary  to 
use  caution  in  givmg  it  at  first  to  cattle,  since  it 
was  apt  to  inflate  them,  and  make  blood  too 
rapidly,  but  when  they  were  habituated  to  its 
use  it  might  be  supplied  freely.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  this  species  of  forage,  to  which  so 
much  importance  was  attached  by  the  Romans, 
has  altogether  disappeared  from  Italy.  We  are 
assiured  by  M.  Chateauvieux  that  not  a  single  pbnt 
of  it  is  now  to  be  seen.  (Vair.  i  42  ;  Colum.  ii 
10,  28  ;  Virg.  Georg.  I  215 ;  Pallad.  iii  6,  v.  I  ; 
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P!izL£r.iV:zTm.l6;  DkMand.ii.177s  ThMphr. 
H.  P.  TiiL  7.) 

&.  Foemmm-GTomemm^  wioody  teemed  riXa, 
$««*fi«  a.  ^tfwcc^o,  Ktpaltra  aod  afytfiMfiif , 
tl»  rryow^  Jhemmm  Gramemm^  or  coanBOB  Fem- 
isml  of  hor»nifii,  ra  oiled  Si^^^w  bjr 
peo^  Bd  Bircyeded  best  wlMn  tMally  nc^. 
eareboBf  takes  in  tbe  first  pbee  net  to  buy  the 
K«d  deep  (sQar^CaaenM  jeniew).  Six  or  teTcn 
B»dn,  whkh  m  tbs  aQowvice  lor  a  joger,  n- 
^uind  two  days  for  sowing  and  one  for  resping. 
((aL  35  ;  Colm.  xL  10,  xi  2  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xriiL 
16,  xxiT.  19  ;  Dioseind.  ii.  124  ;  Theophx.  JL  P. 
ijL  17,  nil.  8.) 

e.  llcia  (^dpmam,  tbe  fiutOm  of  GaknX  mcm 
oce  a£  the  TarietieB  of  the  Fmsms  Mfmi^  the  Vetch 
or  Soaaner  (or  Winter)  Tare  of  botaubti.  It 
iLieht  be  oo«ni  on  drv  land  at  difiierent  periods  of 
th^  Tear,  vsoafly  aboat  the  antimmsl  eqainox  when 
btcsded  lor  green  fodder  ;  in  Jannanr  or  later,  when 
nkcd  lor  seed.  (Bat  see  Plin.  Ji.  N.  zriii.  15.) 
Th«  qoaatity  reqnired  in  the  former  caee  was  lOTen 
iQodJi  to  the  jnger,  in  the  latter  aiz.  ParticuJar 
care  was  taken  not  to  cast  the  seed  when  thefe 
VIS  dew  or  moistnie  of  any  sort  apon  the  nurfoce 
of  the  grannd  ;  the  period  of  the  daj  selected  fi» 
d:e  operation  was  therefore  some  honii  after  son- 
rie,  and  bo  nore  was  scattered  thsn  conld  be 
corered  up  before  nigfac  It  reqaiied  little  laboor — 
pj  ii^^ii]^  two  daja,  hanowin^  one,  reapix^  one  ; 
in  ail,  foor  days*  work  for  six  or  aoTen  modii. 
(Cat  35  ;  Vair.  L  31  ;  Virg.  Gtorg,  L  75  ;  Colum. 
ii  10. 1  29,  12.  §  3;  Plin.  //.  S.  xriiL  15;  comp. 
Ot.  /'<Mt  ▼.  267.) 

d.  CEnva,  the  J^xpo*  ^  Theopfanstai»  the  Xa- 
ikyrvi  Cicera  of  botanists,  was  sown  alter  ine  or 
two  phMffhrngs  iprimo  vel  altero  mdeo\  in  the 
month  of  Mareh,  Uie  qnantitj  of  aeed  Tarjing,  ae- 
eofdiBg  to  the  ziehness  of  soil,  from  two  and  a 
ball  to  ibar  aiodii  for  the  jnger.  In  ■ootheni 
Spam  it  was  giren  to  the  cattle  crushed  (deem 
/re»a\  ateeped  in  water,  and  then  mixed  with 
cfaa£  Twdve  pounds  of  «ream  were  considered 
eqaiTaleBt  to  sixteen  of  cfoenis  and  aofficieot  for  a 
yoke  of  oxen. 

Cieera  was  cultivated  for  its  seed  alio,  and  fonned 
a  not  anpoktaUe  food  for  man,  differing  little  if  at 
ail  ia  tttte  from  the  cieercnla,  bnt  being  of  a 
darker cokor.  (Colmn.  iL  11, §  1,  12;  PaUad.  ir. 
6 ;  Hin.  ff.N^,  xwL  12  ;  Theophr.  H.  P.  ir.  2) 

e.  Ervnm,  ErviUa,  the  5poCof  of  IXioocorides,  are 
apperaitly  Tarieties  of  the  JSroaai  ErviU^  or  Wild 
Tare  of  botanista.  JErvmm  succeeded  bc^  in  poor 
&TJ  land  ;  might  be  sown  at  any  time  between  the 
actofflDsl  equinox  and  the  begmning  of  March,  at 
the  zate  of  five  modii  to  the  juger,  and  demanded 
little  eaze.  The  abore  quantity  required  nx  days* 
labour — plongbing  and  sowing  two,  hanowinffonei 
hoeii^  one,  weeding  one,  reaping  one.  ( Vair.  l  32 ; 
Virg.  .EdL  iii.  100  ;  C<^um.  iL  10.  $  34,  11.  §  11, 
11  §  3,  13.  I  1,  ^  3,  xi.  2 ;  Pallad.  ii.  8 ; 
Plin.  H.N.  xrai  15  ;  Theophr.  If,  P.  ix.  22; 
DioKorid.  ii  131  ;  comp  Pknt  Jfoetetf.  i  1.) 

/.  Farrapo^  Oefmmm.  On  compani^  the  rarions 
aathofities  quoted  at  the  end  of  this  paragraph,  al- 
though they  aboond  in  contradictioni,  we  shall  be 
ledtoeondnde — 

1.  That /brropD  was  the  genoal  teim  employed 
to  denote  sny  kind  of  com  cut  green  for  fodder. 
The  asms  was  derived  fiom/or,  the  refuse  of  that 
grain  being  originally  sown  for  this  purpose  (Jot- 


mgn  m  fmrtmmia  fimrria  proedmm  mriimr\  but 
afterwards  lye  imnU\  oaU  (a«vm«).  and  buriiy, 
were  employed  ;  the  lasl-oientiooed  being,  in  the 
estimation  of  ColumeUa,  the  best  \  and  thrae  gnuns 
wen  not  always  sown  alone,  bnt  frequently  with 
an  admixture  of  the  vetch  and  various  legumina. 
Hence  ybrro^  is  used  by  Juvensl  to  denote  a 
oonfosed  medley  of  heterogeneous  topics* 

2.  That  •M/mrrapo  properly  denoted  eon  cut 
green  far  fodder,  so  orjioaan  wss  the  muM  given 
to  plants  of  the  bean  kind,  when  used  in  the  same 
manner,  befofe  they  came  to  maturity,  and  formed 
poda  Manlitts  Sum  gives  the  pniportioDs  of  ten 
modii  of  beans,  two  of  vetches,  and  two  of  eniius 
to  the  jnger  ;  and  this  oombinaiioa  was  said  to  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  ^nraa  (wratmt^  sown 
in  autumn  ;  it  was  the  first  crop  avaiUlile  in  ihs 
eariy  part  of  the  year,  and  hcnoe,  of  the  thive  forms 
nrisasi,  oeiimnn,  onifwaMi,  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  the  last  is  the  most  accurate,  and  that  the 
name  was  given  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth  in  spring.  From  the  ezpretsioa  of'  Pimr, 
**  Apud  antiquos  erat  pabuli  gnios  quod  Caio 
Oeyttimm  vocat,**  and  tne  silence  of  Colunuila, 
who  mentions  the  garden  herb  oofmmm  (ba^il) 
only,  we  infer  that  this  sort  of  pabulum  wa«  little 
used  after  the  time  of  VaROi  The  notion  of 
Gcsner  that  ocymum  is  clover,  the  imtSoop  rptvi- 
n|\or  of  Callimachus,  is  directly  at  variance  with 
the  statements  of  Pliny,  who  mentions  tn/Uimm  as 
a  distinct  plant.  (Cat  27,  5'i,  54  ;  Varr.  i.  23, 
31  ;  Colam.  iL  10.  §  31,  3:»,  xi.  3.  %2^i  Plin. 
^.A;  xviiL  16.) 

p.  Fornum^  PtqUu  So  much  importance  was  at- 
tached to  stock,  that  many  considered  a  kcxmI  mea. 
dow  as  the  most  valuable  species  of  land,  requiring 
little  trouble  or  outlay,  subj^t  to  none  of  the  crjiuaU 
ties  to  which  other  crops  were  exposed,  affording  a 
sure  return  every  year,  and  that  twofold,  in  the 
shape  of  hav  and  of  pasture.  The  meadows  were  of 
two  kinds, the  Dry  Meadow  {nccaneumjfratum)  and 
the  Irrigated  or  Water  Meadow  {^yratum,  ru/uum). 
The  hay  produced  frr>m  a  meadow  whose  own  rich 
natural  moisture  did  not  require  an  artihciol 
stimulus  was  the  best.  Any  land  which  dix-lined 
with  a  gentle  slope,  if  either  naturally  rich  and 
moist,  or  capable  of  irrigation,  mi^'ht  be  laid  down 
as  a  meadow,  and  the  most  approved  method  of 
procedure  was  the  following  :  —  The  land  having 
been  thoroughly  ploughed  and  well  laboured  in 
summer,  was  in  autunm  sown  with  rapo,  or  napi 
or  beans,  the  following  year  with  wheat,  and  m 
the  third  year,  all  trees,  bushes,  and  reiik  weeds 
having  been  extirpau>d,  with  the  vetch  (nWa) 
mixed  with  grass  seeds.  The  clods  were  broken 
down  with  rakes,  the  surface  accurately  levelled 
by  aricker  hurdles,  so  that  the  scythe  of  the  mower 
(/bmueoa)  might  nowhere  encotmter  any  obstacle. 
The  vetches  were  not  cut  until  they  had  arrived  at 
maturity  and  begun  to  drop  their  seed  ;  and  afU'r 
they  had  been  removed,  the  grass,  when  it  had  at- 
tained to  a  proper  height,  was  mown  and  made 
into  bay.  Then  the  irrigation  commenced,  pro- 
vided the  soil  was  stiff,  for  in  loose  earth  it  was 
necessary  to  allow  the  grass  roots  to  obtain  a  firm 
h<^  For  the  fint  year  no  stock  were  permitted 
to  graae  lest  their  feet  should  poach  up  the  soft 
ground,  but  the  young  blades  were  cut  from  time 
to  time.  In  the  second  year,  after  the  hay-makine 
was  over,  if  the  ground  was  moderately  dry  and 
hard,  the  smaller  animals  were  admitted,  but  no 
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hones  or  oxen  iint3  t)ie  third.  About  the  middk 
of  Februaiy  in  each  year,  an  abnndant  top-4rnnng 
of  manure  mixed  with  grau-Meds  was  applied  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  field,  the  benefit  of  which 
was  extended  to  the  lower  portions  by  the  flow 
either  of  natural  rain  or  of  artificial  stxeams. 
When  old  meadows  became  mouy,  the  best  re- 
medy was  to  sprinkle  ashes  copiously,  which  in 
many  cases  killed  the  moss  ;  but  when  this  iailed, 
tile  most  sure  plan  was  to  break  up  the  land  afresh, 
which,  baring  lain  long  undisturbed,  was  sure  to 
afford  abundant  crops. 

In  making  bay,  the  grass  was  to  be  cut  (y^i/iei'- 
hu$  sti&Moari)  before  the  stem  had  begim  to  lose 
its  natural  moisture,  while  the  seed  was  not  yet 
perfectly  ripe  ;  and  in  drying,  it  was  essential  to 
avoid  the  two  extremes  of  exposing  it  for  too  long 
or  too  short  a  time  to  the  sun  and  air.  In  the 
former  case,  the  juices  were  sucked  out,  and  it 
became  little  better  than  straw  ;  in  the  latter,  it 
was  liable  to  ferment,  heat,  and  take  fire.  After 
being  properly  tnrned  over  with  forks  (/iircUlit 
vermri)  it  was  collected  and  kiid  mregular  swathes 
{coartalrimm§  ta  ainffcun)^  and  then  bound  into 
sheayes  or  bundles  (aique  Ua  mampbt  vutdemm). 
The  loose  stalks  were  next  raked  together  {raaUUu 
eradt)  and  the  whole  crop  (/benutcui)  carried  home 
and  stored  in  lofts,  or,  if  this  was  not  conre- 
nient,  built  up  in  the  field  into  conical  ricks  (in 
meku  extrui  eomatiel).  Lastly,  the  inequalities 
passed  orer  by  the  mowers  (quae  /bemMoes  pros- 
lerierwU)  were  cut  dose  and  smooth  {tidiimda 
praiOf  id  eif,  /blc&uM  eom»Kta$tda\  an  operation 
termed  tidUre  pratem,  the  gleanings  thus  obtained, 
which  formed  a  sort  of  dftermath,  bping  called 
fimum  eordmn^  or  tieilimmta.  (Cat  5,  8^  9,  29, 
50  ;  Varr.  I  7,  49  ;  Colum.  ii  1G<-18;  Pallad. 
it  2,  iil  1,  ir.  2y  x.  10.) 

4.  Orop$  affording  MatmiaUfar  /tetiZs  Fabrics 
Of  these,  the  most  important  were,  a,  Coumabit : 

a.  Canmdnt  (KimnHis^  icJatra€os)  the  CbmniUs 
foHfxt,  or  Common  Hemp  of  botanists,  required 
rich,  moist,  well-watered,  deeply  trenched,  and 
highly  manured  land.  Six  grains  were  sown  in 
every  square  foot  of  ground  during  the  last  week 
in  February,  but  the  operation  might  be  delayed 
for  a  fortnight  if  the  weather  was  rainy.  Colu- 
mella u  unable  to  give  any  details  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  time  and  labour  necessary  for  raising  a 
crop  of  hemp.  (Vair.  I  23  ;  Colum.  il  10,  12, 
21  ;  Plin.  H,N.  xix.  9  ;  Dioscorid.  iiL  leS.) 

6.  Limim  (Ain»y),  the  Limim  nsHatitjimMm^  or 
Common  Fbix  of  botanists,  being  regarded  as  a 
very  exhausting  crop,  was  altogether  avoided,  un- 
less the  soil  happened  to  be  peculiarly  suitable,  or 
the  price  which  it  bore  in  the  district  very  in- 
viting (am  pntivm  promUxt),  It  was  sown  from 
the  banning  of  October  until  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  December,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  modii 
to  the  jttger,  and  sometimes  in  February  at  the  rate 
of  ten  modii  On  account  of  its  scourging  qualities 
(Viig.  Cftorg,  L  77),  it  was  generally  grown  upon 
rich  hind,  such  being  leas  liable  to  be  seriously  in- 
iured,  but  some  sowed  it  very  thick  upon  poor 
land,  in  order  that  the  stalks  might  be  as  thin,  and 
therefore  the  fibres  as  delicate  as  possible.  (Virg. 
Gtorg,  i.  212;  Colum.  il  10,  14;  Plin.  H,  N. 
xviL  9,  xix.  1  ;  Palhid.  xL  2  ;  Oeopon.  ii  10 ; 
Dioscorid.  ii  125 ;  Theophr.  H,  P.  viii  7.) 
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Suecesnm  or  Rotation  o/Orop$, 

It  is  evident  from  the  instructions  given  by 
Columella  (ii  4)  for  ploughing  the  best  land,  that 
a  summer  follow  usually  preceded  a  oom  cnpi  For 
since  the  first  ploughing  was  early  in  qviijg^  the 
second  in  summer,  and  the  third  in  autumn,  it  is 
impossible  that  a  crop  could  have  been  raised  upon 
the  ground  during  any  pordon  of  the  period  here 


indicated ;  and  the  same  anther  expressly  i 
elsewhere  (ii  9),  fai  accordance  with  the  Viigilian 
precept  {O.  i  71),  that  the  bmd  upon  which  wheat 
(Jor^  tiliffo)  was  grown  ought  to  repose  every  other 
year ;  in  which  case,  however,  manurs  might  be 
dispensed  with.  Nor  did  this  plan  apply  to  com 
alone^  fat  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  general 
practice  to  permit  nearly  one  half  of  the  Sum  to 
remain  at  rest,  while  the  productive  energies  of  the 
other  moiety  were  called  into  action.  It  will  be 
seen  &om  the  calculations  with  regard  to  time  and 
labour  for  an  arable  form  containing  200  jugen 
(Colum.  ii  12),  that  100  jugers  only  were  sown 
in  autumn,  50  with  wheat,  50  with  leguminous  or 
green  crops  ;  and  if  qiring-sowing  was  resorted  to, 
which  was  by  no  means  general,  30  more^  so  that 
out  of  200  jngers,  at  least  70,  and  more  fiwquentlj 
100,  were  left  followed. 

There  were,  indeed,  exceptions  to  this  system. 
Some  land  was  so  peculiarly  deep  and  rich  that  it 
might  be  cropped  for  two  or  more  yean  in  succea- 
sion  (terra  ndUnUi)  ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  re- 
lieved by  varying  the  crop,  the  field  from  which 
winter  wheat  (/or)  had  beoi  retried  being  highly 
manured  and  sown  immediately  with  beana,  or  the 
ground  which  had  borne  lupines,  beans,  vetches, 
or  any  renovating  cnm,  was  allowed  to  lie  follow 
during  winter  and  then  sown  with  spring-wheat 
0^)  (Virg.  Geor^,  I  73  ;  ccmp.  Plin.  H.  JV. 
xviii  21),  while  a  third  rotatkm,  still  more  fovonr- 
able,  was  to  take  two  leguminous  or  renovating 
crops  afker  one  exhausting  or  com  crop.  In  Cam- 
pania, the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil  al- 
lowed  them  to  tax  its  energies  much  more  severely, 
for  there  it  was  common  to  sow  bailey,  millet, 
turnips  (rapa)^  and  then  barier  or  wheat  agaui,  the 
Umd  receiving  manure  before  the  miUet  and  turnipe, 
but  never  remaining  vacant ;  while  that  peculiariy 
favoured  district  near  Naples,  called  the  Qtmpi 
Laborini,  or  TerroB  Laboriae^  now  the  Terra  di 
Laooroj  yielded  an  uninterrupted  series  of  coca 
crops,  two  of  fiir,  and  one  of  millet,  without  a 
moment  of  repose  (teriitir  toto  omio,  ptmieo  mmel, 
hit/arrt),  (Cat  35  ;  VaiT.  i.  44  ;  Virg.  Georg.  L 
71,  ftc  ;  Colum.  ii  9«  10,  12  ;  Plin.  H,N.  xviii. 
21,  23.) 

It  will  be  proper,  before  bringing  this  part  of 
the  subject  to  a  dose,  to  explain  a  word  which 
may  occasion  embarrassment  in  consequence  of  its 
signification  being  variously  modified  by  the  Roman 
agricultural  writers.  This  is  the  adjective  mooaiity 
which  frequently  appears  as  a  substantive,  and  in 
all  the  three  genders,  according  as  c^er,  tsrra,  or 
9oiMm  is  understood. 

1.  The  original  meaning  of  mnxUis  or  novaU, 
looking  to  its  etymdogy,  must  have  been,  loMd 
newly  redttuHfid  from  a  state  of  nature  ;  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  used  by  Plmy  (li.N,  xvii.  5), 
Talis  (sc  odor)  /ere  eat  in  novaUbue  eaeea  vetere 
tyha.    (Comp.  Callistr.  m  Pand.  xlvii  21.  3.) 

2.  Varro,  in  his  treatise  De  Linfftta  Latina  (v. 
89  ;  comp.  vL  59,  ed.  MttUer),  places  novaUe  t^fftr^ 
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had  vliM^  ii  alknrad  BriciiniMll; 
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ei 


1  Yam,  IB  hit  Treatiw  Dm  lU  Rmaiiea  (l  29X 
defines  %w  to  nma  a  field  wldch  ku  been 
piMgbad  and  tomn ;  iwim,  a  fiald  ploogbed  bat 
not  jck  wan ;  aoaaat  aoc  aateai  j^^^  aainaaai  9^ 
€a)ia  maHam  fvaoariar,  aBbigaoaa  warai  which 


kaJ,- 


B^  be  iulM|Bctod  to  denota  a  firid  which  hu 
bdCM  a  crap,  hat  whkh  haa  nol  been  ploughed  for 
a  KBoad  enp  ;  m  which  caae  it  will  he  eqaiYalent 

A,  CafaBaeQa»  m  one  panaga  (ti.  ytmet  §  1), 
esipkjB  mvak  tebam  tat  new  or  Tirgm  hmd  an- 
iRxhed  W  the  ploagh  ;  fiir  in  cuaiuaetiiig  the 
taaca  «f  tte  agricaitamt  and  the 
aaib  tlact  the  fanwr  ddighta  fwi 
aeto  «f  pun  aofa,  the  ktter  noeolt 
aid  Van  (jL  praet  S  ^)  >n  lik« 

"s  at  paataie  kad,  in  oppoaition  to  aeffta^  aa  com 
-faa  rfuaiihn  mmwajii  lU  eamumodku  wateatmr 
/iiaiaiaa  la  ayfc  e<  jurfeifai  ui  aoealb 

&  CahoMSa,  in  another  paaaage,  plaeee  emUa 
mmHa^lnA  ander  tiUaoe  in  a  gcneial  aenae,  in 
oppothioB  to  mdta  aper,  und  in  a  atate  of  nataie  ; 
ud  thai  we  vraat  andetstond  the  iam  tan  emlta 
aocofis  b  Yiigilla  fint  £^^09*0  (▼.  71),  and  tom$a» 
anofa^  the  adti^vated  fidda  from  which  a  crop  haa 
becnnaped, — aphrm  which  fcnaa  the  cenaeetiny 
fink  betvicn  tUa  aifanii^  and  that  noticed  abore 
ladffl    (CoapL  Pallnd.  i  e,  ii.  10.) 

BL    PASTIO. 

ne  aeeaad  great  department  of  oar  anbjeet  ia 
PaCia,  n  Bm  Paatoriday  a.  Sdmtia  PaataraHi^ 
these  tcma  bring  all  alike  onderatood  to  denote 
the  art  of  providing  and  feeding  atock  ao  aa  to 
}ield  Ae  aioat  ample  profit. 

Bat  PatHa  moat  be  eonaiderad  under  the  two- 
Udftoaaof 

a.  PaaUo  Agnttu  %,  Aea  PoeaarM,  and 

APaitib  FaBofaea. 

The  fcmcr  eompcehending  the  manaaement  of 
cBtde,  ahecp,  hoaea,  dbc ;  Uie  btter  of  poaltrj, 
gyie,  fiah,  beet,  and  aome  other  animala  to  be 


a.  pAsno  AGRKSTia  a.  »is  pscuaau* 

Cntaaia  three  heada: 

L  Mimrtg  PeemdeM^  inehidiQg,  1.  Sheep  $  2. 
Goato;a.9wine. 

IL  M^jprm  Peemif,  indading,  1.  Kine ;  2. 
Hvaea;  3L  Aaaea  ;  4.  Maka.  Vam>  indeed,  ibr 
n»  itaaoa  apparently  except  to  preacrre  a  aort  of 
mnoieal  ajnaaetrj,  pfawea  mnlea  in  the  third 
ixnoaa,  bat  aa  they  evidently  belong  to  the  aame 
daH  aa  hotaea  and  aaaea,  we  haTe  to  thia  extent 
departed  frna  hia  amngemcnt. 

in.  Aiwwala  pnmded  not  ibr  t)ie  pnfit  which 
thej  jidd  directly  m  the  market,  bat  neeeaaary 
frr  the  proper  BBainteoaace  of  the  foregoing :  theae 
■»— 

1.  I^Dgi  (ewe)  ;  2.  Feeden  (/Miatotva). 

Agpin,  in  each  if  theae  nine  aabdiTiaiona  (with 
tbe  eroeptJnn  of  mnlea  who  do  not  breed)  atten- 
tioB  mat  he  directed  to  nine  different  cirenm* 
ilBDceai  of  a^ich  Ibar  are  to  be  eonaidered  in  the 
pcfcbaae  cf  atock  («■  peeon  paromdo)^  km  in  the 


feeding  of  atock  (n  ptcort  fOKtmioX  while  the 
ninth,  of  a  BMfp  general  character,  rtlatea  to  noaa* 
her(<itaa»m>). 

The  fonr  ctrruinatancea  which  demand  attention 
in  puthaainir  etock  are,  a.  The  age  of  the  animal 
(oetoe).  A.  Hia  pointa  {co^mitio ^^nmot)  by  which 
we  determine  whether  he  ia  good  of  hia  kind. 
&  Hia  breedinf  (900  aU  aanurio),  by  which  we  de- 
tenaine  wbrtbrr  he  ia  of  a  Rood  kind.  d.  The 
legal  forma  {dejmrt  m  paramdo)  caaential  to  render 
a  sale  Talid,  and  the  warranty  which  the  haycr 
amy  denuuid  (ifmftmadmodum  t/mamfm  ptemiem 
tad  opmitai  eirili  Jmrt), 

The  four  ciicamatancea  to  be  eonaider^  after  a 
breeding  atock  haa  been  acquired  are,  a.  The  mode 
of  feeding  (patlio)  in  anawer  to  the  queaiiooa 
tefens,  tnkm,  and  «nlA_irAal  (ta  9«a  ngfom^  tt 
tfmmdo  tt  qmeis). 
fenwle,  the  period  < 


9«nf).     f.  The  impregnation  of 
n1  of  oeatati 
while  pregnant,  all  of  which  are  embodied  in  the 


ation,  and  her  treatment 


word  /betta.  <f.  The  rearing  of  the  youn^  (•«• 
irieatmt),  L  The  preaerration  of  their  health,  and 
treatment  when  diseaaed  {d«  tamiitti*), 

i.  The  ninth  and  hwt  inquiry  {<U  ■aaMT'*)  «^ 
lateo  to  the  number  of  flocka  and  herda  which  caa 
bo  maintained  with  adrantaffe  in  a  giren  apace, 
the  nnrober  of  individuala  which  it  ia  expedient  to 
eombine  into  one  fiuck  or  herd,  and  the  pTDportiona 
to  be  oboerred  with  regard  to  the  aex  and  age  of 
the  membera  of  each  flock  and  herd. 

In  following  the  diTiuona  and  topica  indicated 
abore,  we  omit  the  diacumions  on  the  diaeaar*  of 
atock  and  their  remedira,  which  abound  in  the 
agricoltaral  writera,  and  which  form  the  auhject  of 
an  elaboiato  treat iae  {htmlo-medicina  %,  IM  Aria 
Patertnano),  bearing  the  name  of  Veffetima^  which 
ia  probably  a  tranftlation  or  compilation  from  the 
worka  of  the  Greek  iw(arpoi,  or  Teterinaiy  aur^ 
geona,  executed  at  a  late  period. 

I.  MirtoBBS  PacvoM. 

1.  Sheep  (jpeau  orilUm  a.  otianum)  were  dt- 
Tided  into  two  daiaea  with  reference  to  their 
wooL 

(1.)  PeeuM  kirtmm,  whoae  fleecea  were  not  pro* 
tected  artificially. 

(*2.)  Peetu  Taremtimmm  n  Peem»  Graaemm  a.  Oiva 
peUiiae  a.  Ovet  teetae^  whoae  ileecea  were  protoctid 
from  all  external  injury  by  akin  jack  eta.  Thrir 
wool  being  thoa  rendered  finer,  and  being  mora 
eaaOy  acoured  and  dyed,  brooght  a  higher  price 
than  any  other. 

Sheep  were  likewiae  divided  into  two  claaaet 
according  aa  they  were  home-fed  or  rearrd  in 
extenaire  and  distant  pastnrea ;  we  firat  conaider 
them  imder  thia  point  of  view. 

Home-fed  aheep  {grtgeM  vtUaHei)  were  allowed 
to  paatore  in  the  fielda  around  the  ferm  during  a 
portion  of  the  year,  wherever  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  ayatem  of  cultiTation  pursued 
rendered  thia  practicable,  or,  more  frequently, 
were  kept  conatantly  confined  in  sheds  {ttabula — • 
Mfia  —  ovilia)^  built  in  warm  and  sheltered  situa- 
tiona,  with  hard  floors  aloping  outwarda  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  moisture,  which  was  regarded 
aa  particuhirly  injurioua  to  both  the  feet  and  the 
fleece.  They  were  fed  upon  cytisua,  Inceme, 
barley,  and  leguminoua  aeeds,  or  when  auch  rich 
and  ancculcnt  food  could  not  be  obtained,  on  hay, 
bnn,  chafi^  gnp®  huaka,  and  dir  leavea,  eape- 
dally  thoae  of  the  elm,  oak,  and  fig,  being  at  all 
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tiq^  plentifiilly  sopplied  with  salt  They  were 
littered  with  leaves  and  twiga,  which  were  fre- 
quently changed,  and  the  pens  were  kept  care- 
fully dean. 

The  more  numerous  flocks  which  were  reared  in 
eztensiTe  pastoies  (9in  m  $aUMbiu  ptuemUitr)  usoally 
passed  the  winter  in  the  low  plains  upon  Uie  coast, 
and  were  diiyen  hy  legolar  drift  roads  (callei 
pMicoe)  in  summer  to  Sie  mountains  of  Central 
Italy,  just  as  in  modem  times  vast  droyes  pass 
every  autumn  from  the  Ahnusi  to  seek  the  more 
genial  climate  of  Paglia  or  the  Maremma.  Those 
who  were  employed  to  watch  them  {opilionei) 
being  often  at  a  great  distance  from  home  were 
furnished  with  beasts  of  burden  for  transporting 
the  materials  required  in  the  construction  cf  folds 
and  huts,  at  their  halting  places,  and  all  the  stores 
necessary  for  themselves  and  their  charge.  The 
sheep  were  usually  collected  every  night  to  secure 
them  against  robbers  and  beasts  A  prey  ;  in  sum- 
mer they  fed  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  r^ 
posed  during  the  noontide  heat  in  sheltered  spots, 
while  in  winter  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  out 
until  the  frost  was  off  the  ground.  The  flocks 
were  often  very  numerous,  containing  sometimes 
15,000  head,  one  shepherd  {cpiUo)  being  allowed 
to  every  five  or  six  score. 

The  breeds  most  prized  by  the  early  Romans 
were  the  Calabrian,  the  Apulian,  which  were  short 
wooUed  (6reeef  mUo),  the  Milesian,  and,  above  all, 
the  Tarentine  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Columella  those 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul  from  the  vicinity  of  Altinum 
(Mart  ziv.  153),  and  those  from  the  Camjti  Macri 
round  Parma  and  Mutina  were  especially  es- 
teemed. The  system  of  crossing  was  by  no  means 
unknown ;  for  M.  Columella,  the  uuele  of  the 
author,  produced  an  excellent  variety  by  crossing 
the  teetae  ove$  of  Cadii  with  some  wild  rams  from 
Africa,  and  again  crossing  their  progeny  with  the 
Tarentines.  In  purchasing  stock  attention  was 
always  paid  to  the  localities  where  they  were  to 
be  maintained ;  thus  sheep  of  laige  size  (pfxxserae 
aves)  were  naturally  deemed  best  fitted  for  rich 
plains,  stout  compact  animals  (quadfxUae)  for  light 
hilly  soils,  and  the  smaller  kinds  (exiguae)  for 
mountainous  regions,  just  as  in  this  country  the 
Leicesters  are  kept  with  greatest  advantage  in  the 
low-lying  luxuriant  pastures  of  Lincolnshire, 
Cheviots  in  the  grass  hills  from  which  they  derive 
their  name,  and  the  black-&ced  on  the  lofty  moun- 
tains of  Wales  and  Scotland.  As  to  colour,  pure 
white  was  most  sought  after';  but  certain  natural 
tints,  such  as  the  da»  grey  (  jmUu»\  which  distin- 
guished the  flocks  of  Pollentia  in  Liguria  {Jtucique 
firax  PoUenHa  vUU^  Silius,  viii  5d9),  the  yel- 
lowish brown  (Jiuau)  in  those  of  Corduba  (so 
often  celebrated  by  Martial,  v.  37,  viiL  2.  8,  ix. 
62,  xiv.  188  ;  comp^  Juv.  xiL  40),  and  the  red 
brown  (ruber)  in  some  of  the  Asiatic  varieties, 
were  highly  prized. 

The  points  characteristic  of  a  eood  animal  and 
the  warranty  usually  required  of  the  seller  will  be 
found  ftilly  detailed  in  Varro  (ii.  2)  and  Columella 
(nL  2,  3). 

Those  which  were  smooth  and  bare  under  the 
belly  {ffenire  glabro\  anciently  called  apicae^  were 
always  rejected,  and  particular  care  was  taken  that 
the  fleece  of  the  ram  should  be  perfectly  pure,  or 
at  least  uniform  in  colour,  his  tongue  idso  being 
examined  in  order  to  ascertain  that  it  was  not 
black  or  spotted,  since  such  defects  would  have 
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been  transmitted  to  his  progeny.  (Viig.  Gmrp,  iH. 
387 ;  Colum.  viL  3.) 

Ewes  were  not  considered  fit  for  breeding  uiit3 
they  were  two  years  old,  and  they  continued  to 
produce  until  they  had  reached  the  age  of  seven : 
lams  (onstes)  were  believed  to  be  in  vigour  from 
three  yean  old  until  eight  The  most  fovoorable 
period  fitr  impregnation  in  the  case  of  ewes  that 
had  not  previoiuly  brought  forth,  was  the  latter 
end  of  April,  about  the  Palilia  (21st  April)  ;  for 
others,  from  the  setting  of  Areturus  (13th  May)  to 
the  setting  of  the  Eagle  (23d  Jnly)  ;  and,  since  the 
period  of  gestation  was  about  150  days,  the  earliest 
lambs  {agni,  agmae)  would  be  yeaned  in  Septem- 
ber, the  latest  about  the  middle  of  December,  these 
being,  as  was  remarked  by  Celsus,  the  only 
animals  produced  with  advantage  in  midwinter. 
Ewes  when  about  to  lamb  (moecto)  were  placed 
aput,  constantly  watched,  and  assisted  in  parturi- 
tion. As  soon  as  they  had  brought  finth,  the  first 
milk  which  was  of  a  thick  consistence,  and  called 
eo&Mfra,  was  carefiilly  withdrawn,  being  considered 
injurious  in  all  animals,  and  productive  of  a  disease 
named  eolottralio.  The  lambs  were  now  tended 
with  the  greatest  solicitude,  were  generally  kept 
in  the  house  near  a  fire  for  some  days,  were  not 
allowed  to  go  forth  to  pasture  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  were  partially  reared  by  the  hand  on 
the  most  tender  and  nourishing  food,  bemg  finally 
weaned  at  the  a^  of  four  months.  Those  lambs 
which  were  earned  in  the  womb  longer  than  the 
regular  time  were  termed  tkordi  ;  those  bom  late 
in  the  season,  aeroHm  ;  those  which,  in  consequence 
of  their  mothers  being  unable  to  supply  milk,  were 
suckled  by  others,  tubrunU.  Castration  was  not  per- 
formed upon  sQch  as  were  intended  for  wethera 
{vwveoes)  until  five  months  old.  The  males  set 
apart  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the  breeding 
flock  {quo9  anetes  tubmiitere  volunt)  were  selected 
from  the  progeny  of  such  ewes  as  usually  gave 
birth  to  twins,  those  which  were  polled  (mutUi) 
being  preferred  on  the  whole  to  those  with  horns 
(oomutt). 

The  management  of  o«vp00ftto0  differed  from  that 
of  the  ordinary  ^^TATes  viUtUici  merely  in  the  amount 
of  care  with  which  they  were  tended.  They  were 
furnished  with  an  ample  supply  of  the  most  nu- 
tritious food,  each  individual  receiving  daily  in 
winter  three  sextarii  (pints)  of  barley  or  of  beana 
crushed  in  their  pods  {firtaae  cum  tuU  valvulis 
/vdtae\  in  addition  to  hay,  lucerne,  dry  or  green 
cytisus,  and  other  fodder.  Their  stalls  were 
usually  paved  with  stone,  and  kept  scrupulously 
clean  ;  they  seldom  left  the  house,  and,  when  al- 
lowed to  pasture,  it  was  looked  upon  as  essential 
that  the  ground  should  be  free  from  bushes  and 
briars  of  every  description  which  might  tear  their 
fleece  or  its  covering.  The  jackets  were  frequently 
taken  off  to  cool  the  animals,  the  wool  was  combed 
out  at  least  thrice  a  year,  and  well  washed  and 
annointed  with  oil  and  wine.  The  wethers  were 
killed  at  two  years  old,  their  skin  being  then  in 
perfection. 

Sheep-shearing  {Ummtra)  commenced  in  warm 
districts  in  April  ;  but  in  cold  situations  was  de- 
ferred until  the  solstice.  A  fine  day  was  chosen, 
and  the  operation  was  performed  before  the  sun  had 
attained  to  its  full  power,  in  order  that  the  iheep 
might  not  be  hot  and  the  wool  not  moist  The  roost 
careful  pkced  a  nig  under  the  animal  {tegetiadU 
SM(;|eo^  00IB5  toac^MV  «o&M<)  that  no  portion  of  the  clip 
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B^tbe  kit  or  dtaomfcd  (m  qmi  Jloeei  miersemi). 
The  wool,  wben  fresh  fthoni  and  ^iU  imprefcnated 
vitk  tbe  sweat  of  the  mimal,  was  cailed  latM 
modim;  the  ieeees  viian  rolled  up  woe 
Be&ra,  or  ■wlbwiTii.  Oma  ktrtae^  when 
TCR  iiiimwliatriy  wmaied  with  wino  aad  oil,  to 
wfaidi  white  wax  and  hog^  hvd  wcra  occasioiD- 
allr  added  ;  while  the  jacketa  of  the  mm  ^ 
2iiac  were  aaoinied  with  the  ■ame  nixtnxe,  and 
tbea  xepbeed  on  the  animala  lostaad  of  thit, 
seme  nbhed  in  a  waah  eompoaed  of  equal  parti  of 
Ixakd  bpiae  jviee,  leea  o£  old  wrine,  and  anmrca. 
^wooid  hifficted  diiniw  the  piroceea  wrat  dreoMd 
wit^  tir  {fix  Uqmida\  On  the  fourth  day  thej 
vete  bathed,  if  possible,  in  the  sea ;  if  not,  in  min- 
vater  mixed  writh  salt.  In  Spain  and  soine  other 
^aces  it  vas  eastonaiy  to  shear  the  sheep  twice  a 
rear,  under  the  belief  that  the  additional  faOMor 
vai  men  than  eonpenaated  by  the  nkcnased  qvsii- 
titrofvQdL  The  ancicsit  pmctice of  plodung the 
wvk  BMlead  of  shearing  it,  atill  lingered  in  certain 
dstiieti  even  wben  Pliny  wrote.  (Vair.  ii  1. 1 5, 
16.  20,  ii  2  ;  Colmn.  i.  Prae£  §  26,  Tii  2,  S»  4, 
zL  -l  8  U  ;  Plin.  H.  JV:  wiiL  47,  48  ;  Pallad.  il 
]6,  T.  7,  "vi.  8,  TsL  61,  TiiL  4,  xxL  13^) 

2.  Gosts  (pecHs  a^rimmm)  were  dinded  into 
two  rininei,  the  ^eass  awrfiYaai  «(  ranpUmm,  the 
fx^jed  aad  thin  haired,  and  the  pemmt  oommimm 
et  xtomamj  the  hofned  and  sbaguy ;  bat  there  does 
3>^  appear  to  have  been  any  difference  in  the  mode 
of  rearing  them,  nor  indeed  do  the j  seem  to  have 
befv  kept  distinct  ;  hat  it  was  contidered  adris- 
alile  that  the  eld  he-goait,  the  <fav  ffreffi*,  should 
be  nsfdat,  beamse  he  was  then  less  troublesome 
sod  fognadooB. 

The  polnti  chaiaeteristic  of  a  good  snimal  will 
be  {Bond  emnneiated  in  Varro  (il  3,  §  2 — 5)  aad 
in  CohnaeOa  (vii.  6).  The  most  high  bred  had 
alviaji  two  long  flaps  of  skin  {verrytcuiaA,  iaciniw) 
depending  from  the  throat.  One  peeuliaritj  con- 
nected with  sales  was  that  they  were  nerer  war- 
ranted in  good  health,  for  thej  were  beiiered  to 
be  always  more  or  less  labouring  ander  ferer. 

The  management  of  goaU  was  in  most  respects 
the  same  as  that  of  sheep,  except  that,  although 
intolennt  of  frost  and  cold,  they  throre  better  in 
moontainoos  craggy  ground  or  among  copsewood, 
where  they  broosed  writh  great  eogemets  on  the 
jyasig  twigs,  than  in  open  grassy  phiins.  Both 
frmn  their  wandering  nature  and  their  liability  to 
nwiUaet  disease  when  crowded  in  pens,  not  more 
than  fiitj  were  kept  together  in  a  flock  under  the 
charge  of  the  same  goatherd  (capronW),  the  pro- 
portina  of  one  male  {captTy  kirau)  to  about  fifteen 
females  (eoprae,  mpMae)  being  commonly  ob- 
serred. 

When  in  stalls  (eapriUa\  the  sloping  floor  wss 
nsQslly  formed  out  of  the  natire  rock  or  paved 
with  smooth  stones,  for  no  litter  was  pisced  be- 
neath their  feet.     Tbe  houses  were   swept  out 
d^j:  and  it  was  deemed  esiential  to  their  health 
that  DO  moisture  or  dirt  of  any  kind  should  be  al- 
lowed to  sccnmulate.     The  she-goat  was  capable 
of  breeding  from  one  year  old  untU  eight ;  but  the 
progenj  of  a  mother  under  three  years  old  were 
not  worth  keeping  permanently,  but  told  o£    The 
b<*st  time  for  impregnation  was  the  end  of  autumn; 
for  the  period  of  gestation  being  fire  months,  the 
k^  (ioedi)  were  thus  bom  in  spring.   If  the  dam 
was  of  Si  good  stock,  she  generaDy  produced  two  or 
ercn  three  at  a  birth,  which  were  weaned  at  the 
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end  of  three  months,  and  then  transft*md  at  one* 
to  the  flock  (mUmtttuHtmr  rt  m  pn-tfe  imn/Mmmi  mjt). 

The  hair  (/Wi)  of  g(«u  was  shorn  or  ptuckrd 
(eapr^at  mUtn  is  the  technical  phrase)  out  rtvu- 
larly,  and  used  in  the  manufiiicture  of  coarse  stuffs 
(aosn  M  oajtfrorasi  ti  wuttris  twfamtaa  nnutu^  — 
pUo9  mumutrami  ad  9»mm  mamticmm  «r  ad  Mhtu  tnr- 
mmia).  The  cloths  woven  from  this  material 
were  termed  CSiicia^  because  the  goaU  in  tho 
southern  and  central  proTinres  of  Asia  Mimir,  like 
the  modem  An^ra  t}>ecios,  were  rrmarkahle  for 
the  length  of  their  hair.  (/«  (Mtna  etrnnjnm 
Syrtn  rillo  tomsili  rrsttuntmr^  sre  the  wordi  of 
Pliny,  who  here  allud«»s  to  the  ffnau  frwn  tho 
Cinyps  in  Libra,  the  •*  Cinyphii  hirri  ^  of  Virv'il.) 
(O/lum.  L  PrseC  {  26,  til  6  ;  Plin.  H,  X.  Mii. 
50  ;  Pallad.  xiL  13  ;  Varr.  ii  S,  ii.  1.  f  5.  28.) 

9L  Swine  (peemt  mil/mm)  were  diridtd  into  two 
classes,  the  mu  dnuae^  usually  black  in  dilour, 
thickly  corerrd  with  bristirs ;  and  the  tme*  ntatmm^ 
generally  white,  and  crnnparatiTely  smooth ;  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  little  ditTrrrnce  in  the 
management  of  the  two  breeds,  except  that  tho 
former  was  the  more  hardy. 

The  points  characteristic  of  a  good  animal,  and 
the  warranty  usually  required  by  the  purrhaMT, 
win  be  found  in  Varro  (iL  4),  Columella  (vii.  f^), 
and  PaUadius  (iiL  26). 

During  a  sreat  portion  of  the  year,  whrreTer  it 
was  practicable,  they  were  driven  out  to  ft-oil  early 
in  the  morning  in  woods  whrre  arnnis,  brNTh- 
mast,  wild  fruits,  and  berries  shotitHlcd  ;  nnti  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  they  rrpn^ed,  if  po^nilile,  in 
swampy  ground,  where  they  had  not  only  water 
but  mud  also  wherein  to  wallow ;  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  they  fed  a^ia,  were  tan^ht  to  asoerahle 
when  the  swineherd  (tuhvinu)  sounded  his  bom, 
and  were  then  driven  home  to  the  form.  In  winter 
they  were  not  allowed  to  go  forth  w  hen  frost  was 
hard  un^n  the  ground.  When  kept  in  the  hnu<M>, 
their  chief  food  was  acorns,  or  when  the  i»ui»|»ly  of 
these  foiled,  heans,  bnrlcy,  and  other  kinds  of  ^rnin 
and  pulse.  The  nuinU-r  in  each  herd  varied  fr«)m 
100  to  150,  or  even  more,  according  to  circum- 
stance and  the  mt>nns  of  the  proprietor,  and  tho 
proportion  of  one  boar  to  ten  sows  was  usually 
observed. 

The  sows  were  not  considered  fit  for  breeding 
until  upwards  of  a  year  old,  and  continued  prolitic 
to  tbe  age  of  seven  ;  hon'rs  irerrt*)  were  in  full 
▼igour  fipora  one  year  old  till  four  ;  the  bent  time 
for  impregnation  was  from  the  middle  of  February 
up  to  the  Temal  equinox,  tho  period  of  gestntion 
was  four  months,  and  the  pii^s  being  weaned  at  the 
end  of  two,  a  double  farrow  might  be  procured  in 
a  year. 

Each  breeding  sow  (*ern/a)  brought  up  her  pij^ 
(jiorvas,  poTiXLt  porceUtu)  in  a  separate  stye  (/«/m), 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  superintend- 
ant  (euttoi,  jwrculaior)  might  easily  see  into  the 
interior  and  thus  be  prepared  to  relieve  the  progeny, 
which  were  in  constant  danger  of  being  crushed  by 
the  weight  of  the  mother  who  was  suj>po»ed  to 
bring  forth  as  many  young  as  she  had  teats,  and 
was  capable  of  suckling  ei(;ht  at  first,  but  when 
they  increased  in  size  it  was  deemed  advinable  to 
withdraw  one  half  of  that  number.  Sucking  pigs 
{lactentet)  when  ton  days  old  were  accounted  pure 
for  sacrifice,  and  hence  were  anciently  termed  Mocrrs; 
after  the  suckling  time  (nmtricatiu^  porailatio)^  whhch 
lasted  two  months,  was  over,  they  were  denomi* 
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Bftted  dtUeij  and  sometimes  n^ititdes^  becaiue  not 
yet  able  to  cronch  hard  food.  The  males  not  re- 
served for  breeding  were  castrated  when  firom  six 
to  twelve  months  old,  and  were  then  termed 
mjales,  (Vaix.  il  4 ;  Colum.  vii.  9,  Praet  i 
§  26  ;  Plin.  ff,  N.  viil  61  ;  PaBad.  iv.  26.) 

IL    Majorks  Pbcudks. 

1.  Kine  (pee&9  Imbubimy  armentum  hyhdmm) 
were  divided  Into  chuses,  according  as  they  were 
kept  at  home  and  employed  in  the  labours  of  the 
£BLnn  {bovet  domiti)^  or  pastured  in  laige  herds 
(anmmta). 

BovtM  domUij  wherever  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  mode  of  culture  pursued  permitted,  were 
allowed  to  pasture;  since  growing  grass  (virids 
pabitlMM)  was  considered  the  most  suitable  of  all 
fi>od  ;  when  this  could  not  be  supplied,  it  became 
necessary  to  stall-feed  them  {alen  ad  praesepia)  ; 
but  they  were  allowed  to  stand  in  the  open  air 
during  the  hot  weather,  while  in  winter  thev  were 
kept  in  spacious  byres  (ttabmla^  conafpta)  built  with 
a  southerly  aspect  so  as  to  be  sheltered  from  cold 
winds,  the  floors  being  hard  and  sloping  to  prevent 
moisture  from  being  absorbed,  and  to  allow  it  to 
run  off  freely,  while  to  promote  the  warmth  and 
comfiort  of  Uie  animals  they  were  bedded  with 
abundance  of  litter  (stramenium  peeori  et  Indnu 
diiigenier  mbttemaiwr^  Cat  5.),  usually  straw,  or 
leaves,  such  as  those  of  the  ilex,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  yield  little  nourishment  Their  staple 
food  from  the  middle  of  April  until  the  middle  of 
June  was  vetches,  lucerne,  clover,  and  other  fodder 
cut  green  ;  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  begin- 
ning of  November  the  leaves  of  trees,  those  of  the 
elm,  the  oak,  and  the  poplar  being  regarded  as  the 
best ;  from  the  beginning  of  November  until  April 
meadow  hay  (/Mincm  pra/snse),  and,  where  hay 
could  not  be  procured,  chafl^  gnpe  husks,  acorns, 
and  dry  leaves  were  substituted  mixed  with  barley, 
or  with  some  of  the  leguminous  seeds,  such  as 
beans,  lupines,  or  chick-peas  previously  steeped  in 
water  {mao$raiae\  or  crashed  (/re$ae).  When  an 
ox  was  fed  upon  hay,  from  30  to  40  pounds  weight 
(Roman  pound  =s  11|  os.  avoird.)  was  an  ample 
allowance,  except  during  the  months  of  November 
and  December,  that  is,  during  the  ploughing  and 
;  season,  when  they  received  from  the  feeder 


{pabaiatorhu)  as  much  food  of  the  most  nutritious 
kind  as  they  could  consume.  Lumps  of  salt  placed 
near  the  «MMpfo  proved  very  attractive  to  the 
animals  and  conduced  to  their  health. 

Laige  herds  were  pastured  chiefly  in  woods 
where  there  was  abundance  of  grass,  leaves,  and 
tender  twigs,  shifting  to  the  coast  in  winter  and  to 
the  cool  shady  hills  in  summer,  under  the  change  of 
herdsmen  (armeiUarii\  a  class  altogether  distinct 
from  the  bmbiUcij  or  hinds,  who  woiked  and  tended 
the  bovet  domettieL  The  common  number  in  a  herd 
was  from  100  to  120,  the  animals  were  carefully 
inspected  every  year,  and  the  least  promising  (fr^'- 
eulae)  weeded  out  The  proportion  of  two  bulls,  a 
yearling  and  a  two-year  old,  to  60  or  70  cows  was 
usuaUy  observed,  but  Columella  doubles  the  num- 
ber of  males.  The  Umbrian  oxen,  especially  those 
on  the  Clitumnus,  were  the  largest  and  finest  in 
Italy  ;  those  of  Etruria,  Latinm,  and  Oaul  were 
smaller,  but  stranaly  made  and  well  adapted  for 
labour ;  those  of  Thrace  were  valued  for  sacrificial 
purposes  in  consequence  of  being  for  the  most  part 
pure  white ;  but  ^e  cattle  of  Epirus,  the  most  im- 
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portant  pastoral  district  of  the  Roman  werid,  wera 
superior  to  all  others. 

The  pmnts  characteristic  of  a  good  animal,  and 
the  warranty  usually  demanded  by  the  buyer,  will 
be  found  fuUy  detiuled  in  Varro  (ii  5),  in  Colu- 
mella, who  here  copies  the  description  of  the  Car- 
thaginian Mago  (vi  1,  20,  21),  and  in  Palladius 
(iv.  11,  12). 

Cows  (vaeeae)  were  not  fit  fer  breeding  until 
they  were  upwards  of  two  years  old,  and  they  eon- 
tinned  to  produce  until  they  had  reached  the  age 
often.  Considerable  variation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  agricultund  writers  as  to  the  age  at  which  the 
bulls  arrived  at  full  vigour,  Varro  considering 
that  they  might  be  employed  when  a  year  old. 
Columella  and  Pliny  recommending  that  thej 
^ould  be  kept  untQ  flMur.  The  former,  however, 
is  the  precept  of  the  practical  man,  and  is  con- 
sonant with  modem  experience.  The  time  of  ges- 
tation being  neariy  ten  (lunar)  months,  the  moot 
fevourable  period  for  impregnation  was  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  July,  fat  thus  the 
olves  (vitmli)  would  be  bom  when  spring  was 
well  advanced  (motero  vere).  When  parturition 
was  approaching,  the  presnant  cow  (krrda  vaeed) 
was  carefully  watched,  fed  richly,  and  protected 
from  the  assaults  of  the  gad-fly  and  other  tor- 
menting assailants  ;  the  calf  for  some  time  after  its 
birth  was  allowed  to  suck  freely,  but  as  it  in- 
creased in  strength  was  tempted  with  green  food, 
in  order  that  it  might  in  some  degree  relieve  the 
mother,  and  after  six  months  had  dapsed,  was  fed 
regularly  with  wheat  bran,  barley  meal,  or  tender 
grass,  and  gradually  weaned  entirely.  Castration 
was  performed  at  the  age  of  two  years^  The  vi- 
tuli  intended  for  labour  were  to  be  handled  (trac- 
tan)  from  an  early  age  to  render  them  tame,  but 
were  not  to  be  broken  in  to  work  {domari)  before 
their  third,  nor  later  than  their  fifth  year.  The 
method  of  breaking  (domUura)  those  taken  wild 
from  Uie  herd  is  fully  described  by  Columella 
(vi.  2),  and  PaUadius  fixes  the  end  of  March  as  the 
time  most  impropriate  for  oonnnencing  the  opera- 
tion. The  members  of  a  herd,  aoc^ing  to  age 
and  sex,  were  termed,  VUulmtf  Vitda ;  Jw^emcus^ 
Juoenca;  Bot  uovelhu^  Buedut;  Bo9  whUus^ 
TbnTM,  Vaoca ;  a  barren  cow  was  named  Taura, 
(Cat  5,  30  ;  Varr.  ii.  1, 6 ;  Colum.  vi.  1—3,  20 — 
24;  Plin.K;sr.  viii.45;  Pallad.iv.  11, 12,  vL  7, 
viil  4.) 

2.  Horses  (peau  equuiMm  s.  ejitdiam,  armeniant 
eonMMMi)  are  divided  by  Columella  into  Genenm^ 
blood  horses ;  Mularet^  horses  adi^ted  for  breeding 
mules  ;  Vvigartty  ordinary  horses. 

The  points  of  a  horse,  the  method  of  ascertaining 
his  age  up  to  seven  years  old,  and  the  warrant j 
usually  given  by  the  seller,  are  detailed  in  Varro 
(il  7.  §  4,  5,  6  )  in  Columella  (vi.  29),  and  in 
Palladius  (iv.  13). 

Horses  either  pastured  in  grass  fields  or  were  fed 
in  the  stable  upon  dry  hay  (m  ttabulia  aepraese^ 
pUms)^  to  which  bariey  was  added  when  the  ani- 
mal was  required  to  undergo  any  extraordinary 
fatigue.  Brood  mares  were  firequently  kept  in 
large  troops  which  shifted,  like  sheep  and  oxen, 
from  the  mountains  to  the  coast,  according  to  the 
season  ;  two  mounted  men  being  attached  to  each 
herd  of  fifty.  The  mare  (eoua)  was  considered  fit 
for  breeding  at  two  years  old,  and  continued  pro- 
lific up  to  the  age  of  ten ;  the  stallion  (o</mtnann») 
remained  in  vigour  from  three  years  old  until 
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tw^mtr,  bat  wfcen  jtnmg  ww  limited  to  twe1n>  cr 
€f'jxa  femalea.  The  period  of  gestation  betns 
twdre  loaar  montltt  and  ten  da  ja,  the  best  tine  for 
iapngnation  was  bmn  the  reraal  eqninoz  to  the 
sBaiaer  wlitice,  nee  paitorition  wooid  then  take 
pbce  dnrii^  the  meet  fiftvoaimble  aeMon.  Hi|(h 
bred  BHce  were  not  allowed  to  pradnoe  nore  than 
once  in  two  yean.  Ten  da3rs  alter  birth  the  fool 
(j^Sm  ^qmmmMj  m^umiamu)  waa  permitted  to  aecom- 
faax  itM  dam  to  paetaxe  ;  at  the  aoe  of  fire  montho, 
it  owaistoBianr  to  be^rin  fieeding  Uiem  with  boriej- 
Bieil  and  tana,  and  when  a  j^mr  old,  with  plon 
BHSToand  barley  ;  bat  the  beat  oolta  were  allowed 
to  ceoomie  wrking  until  thej  boHl  eompleted  two 
rean,  and  at  three  reara  thej  were  broken  in  far 
the  toO  to  which  they  were  destined,  whether  for 
ncic«  {ad  €mnmram\  lor  dnnght  {ad  rkfdam\ 
for  canpoe  borthena  (oif  evefwrtiM),  or  far  military 
iorice  \ad  epkippuam),  bat  they  were  not  regnlarly 
waxed  until  four  oC 

Raoeaad  war  honea  were  not  caatiated ;  hot  the 
•peiatioa  waa  frequency  performed  on  thoee  des- 
lined  fcr  the  nod,  from  the  conriction  that  the 
(rldmg  (eaaferiae),  while  leaa  bold  and  ipirited  wae 
more  mSt  and  tzactafale  (la  vne  kaben  malmmi 
pU»tidm), 

It  is  to  be  obaeifed  that  honee  were,  and  in- 
d«ed  are,  Teiy  fatde  naed  fior  agricnltund  parpoon 
ia  Italy  and  Soathcxn  Europe,  the  ordinary  toil« 
being  earned  on  afanoet  ezdnatTely  by  oxen,  and 
hence  they  nerer  were  by  any  meant  objects  of 
sock  general  intereat  to  the  fivmer  aa  among  oor- 
aelTea. 

We  amy  remaik  that  Varro,  ColmnelU,  and 
many  other  writera,  repeat  the  abaurd  ttory  em 
beOiahed  by  the  poetry  of  Viigil,  that  marea  in 
aome  ^atricta  of  Spain  became  prpgnant  by  the 
mHumrr  of  a  portacnlar  wind,  addii^  that  the  colu 
cooceired  in  thia  —■»"*■•  did  not  live  beyond  the 
aee  of  three  yean.  (Vair.  l  Prae£  |  26,  ii  1. 
§18,  7. 1  7  :  Colvm.  tL  27, 29  ;  Plin.  ff.N.rm. 
42  :  Palkd.  IT.  13.) 

3.  ^aaee  (oamaa,  oBtma}  were  divided  into  two 
cbaaea,  the  Gemma  mamtmdmmj  or  common  domestic 
4;oadni^ed  (iiwaai,  oae&f),  and  the  Oemmt/enim^ 
the  wild  aaa  (oaq^er,  oM^rat),  which  was  common 
in  Phiygia  and  Lycaooia,  waa  aaafly  tamed  and 
made  an  ezcdknt  croaa. 

The  moat  celebnted  breeds  were  thoae  of  Ar- 
cadia and  of  Rente.     The  latter  was  so  highly  eo- 
teenaed  in  the  time  of  Yarro,  that  a  single  mdi- 
Tidnal  of  thia  atock  had  been  known  to  fetch  sixty 
thooaaiid  aestefoea  (abont  60<V.  sterling),  and  a 
teana  of  fafsr,  aa  much  aa  fear  bandied  thoosand 
(npwarda  of  SSOOL  staling).    Soch  animals  were 
of  eoane  delicately  nortnred,  being  fed  chiefly  npon 
fi*r  and  borl^  bran  (/ur/mn»ordeaca).    The  infe- 
rior Ascription  of  asses  (mMoroMJ^Mi)  were  Talaed 
by  fenaera  becaoae  they  were  very  hardy,  not 
oabject  to  disease,  cajiable.of  endaring  moch  toil, 
reqaired  little  food  and  that  of  the  coarsest  kind, 
•och  as  the  leares  and  twiga  of  thorny  shraba,  and 
night  be  made  senriceable  in  Toriova  ways,  as  in 
cacrying  boniaDt  (amlU  doatmtam)^  torning  oora 
izuZbasdefai  in  plongliing,  where  the  soil  was 
BottaS,    The  time  of  impreg«»t»p»  tl»e  period  of 
Mtadon,  wai  the  m«iii«enBen€  of  the  foaU  {jmUi), 
wentbemme  aa  in  horaea.     They  were  seldom 
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4.  Mnlea.  Mm/mt  and  ^fmla  were  the  ffmeml 
terms  for  the  hybtMi  between  a  horec  and  tut  om, 
hot  in  pnirticc  a  diftinttinn  was  drawn  l>riwr<*n 
Mm/i  and  HmmL  iitmm  were  the  prtiffmr  c»f  a 
stallion  and  a  she-aas,  Mmii  of  a  male  bm'  and  a 
maie.  The  Utter  wero  laigvr  in  proportion,  and 
mora  esteemed  than  the  former.  A  crrws  tome- 
timea  was  formed  between  the  omra  and  the  uuagrr 
as  a  matter  of  cnriooity. 

Uncommon  caie  was  taken  by  breeders  of  mules 
in  the  selection  of  the  parents.  A  strong  larve. 
boned  maro,  powerful  rather  than  swifu  was  luo- 
ally  chnaen.  The  male  asses  at  their  birth  were 
remoTcd  6nom  their  mother,  sock  led  by  marrt, 
reared  npon  the  most  noorinhinir  food  (hay  and 
barley),  and  attained  to  foil  vignur  when  thni« 
yean  old.  A  good  admiasarius  from  Arcadia  or 
Reatewas  worth  frnm  thirty  to  fortr  th'usand  sea- 
tercea  (2oOL  to  330i.  steriinu).  The  ptri.»d  of 
gestation  was  obsenred  to  be  a  little  longer  than 
in  the  case  of  the  pure  horae  or  asa,  extrndin^  to 
thirteen  lunar  months  ;  in  all  other  retpects  their 
management,  habito,  and  mode  of  sale  were  the 

The  great  nse  of  mules  was  in  dmwing  trarelling 
carriages  (kiao$  eaim  bimis  eomjmmitia  ommitt  fv< 
kinda  m  mm  dmemmimr);  they  were  also  em(>lnred, 
like  assea,  in  carrying  burdens  upon  pack  •arfdlea 
(rlitellw)^  and  m  ploughing  light  land.  The  tiiu^r 
kinds,  when  kept  in  h**rdt,  were  driven  in  summer 
fmra  the  rich  plains  of  ii«Mea  on  the  VVlinui  to  the 
Montea  Ounnirra.  (Varr.  ii.  1. 1 16,  iu  tt  ;  C<>liinu 
vi  Se,  37  ;  Plin.  H,  JV.  Tiil  44  ;  Pallad.  it.  14.) 

IlL 

1.  Dogs  (raaft)  were  dirided  into  three  classes : 
oi.  Cbaot  ViUaiicit  watch-doga,  whose  oflice  was  to 
guard  ferm-housei  against  the  aggressions  of  thieTes. 

&.  Cbas*  Padoralea  s.  Cornea  Peemarii^  to  protect 
the  flocks  and  herds  from  robbers  and  wild  beasts. 
Each  opilio  was  generally  attended  by  two  of 
these,  equipped  with  spiked  collars  (m^Z/mm),  to 
senre  as  a  defence  in  their  encounters  with  wulvea 
and  other  adTersaries. 

e.  Camaa  Vanatiei,     Sporting  doga. 

Varro  and  Columella  describe  minutely  tho 
points  of  the  first  two  classes,  with  which  alone  tho 
former  was  concerned,  and  these  seem  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  animals  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose at  the  present  day  in  the  Abnizzi.  They 
were  fed  apon  bariey  meal  and  whey,  or  in  places 
where  no  cheese  was  made,  on  wheaten  bread 
moistened  with  the  warm  liquor  in  which  beaiia 
had  been  boiled.    (Varr.  ii.  9  ;  Colum.  vii.  12.) 

2.  Feeders  (paatijraa). 

The  flocks  and  herds  which  fed  in  the  imnie« 
diate  neighbourhood  of  the  forms  were  usually 
tended  by  old  men,  boys,  or  eren  women  ;  but 
those  which  were  driven  to  distant  and  moon- 
tainoaa  pastnrea  were  placed  imder  the  care  of 
persona  in  the  yigoor  of  life,  who  always  went  well 
armed  and  were  accompanied  by  beasta  of  burden 
(jmrnamia  doaamaria)^  carrying  all  the  apparatus  and 
stores  reqaired  daring  a  protracted  absence  ;  tho 
whole  body  of  men  and  animals  being  under  the 
command  of  an  experienced  and  trustworthy  in- 
diridnal,  styled  Magia/ter  Paooria^  who  kept  all 
the  acoonnU  and  possessed  a  eompetent  knowledge 
of  the  veterinary  art. 

We  may  eondade  this  part  of  the  subject  with 
a  few  words  npon  the  management  of  dairy  pnw 
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dnce,  wliich  was  treated  aa  a  dutinct  tdence 
(ritpowoda)  by  the  Oreelu,  who  wrote  many 
treatises  upon  the  topic 

Cheese-making  commenoed  in  May,  and  the 
method  followed  by  the  Romans  was  substantially 
the  same  as  that  now  practised.  The  milk  xm- 
skimmed  was  used  as  freah  as  possible,  was  slightly 
wanned,  the  rennet  (eooffulum)  was  then  added ;  as 
soon  as  the  cord  fonned,  it  was  transferred  to  baskets 
(JUceilae^  eaUUki)  or  wooden  chesets  {^ormae) 
perforated  with  holes*  in  order  that  the  whey 
(mnan)  might  drain  off  qnickly,  and  was  pressed 
down  by  weights  to  hasten  the  process.  The  mass 
was  then  taken  out  of  the  frame,  sprinkled  with 
salt,  and  placed  upon  a  wicker  crate  or  wooden 
board  in  a  cool  dark  place  ;  when  partially  dried, 
h  was  again  pressed  more  powerfully  than  before, 
again  salted  and  again  shelved, — operations  which 
were  repeated  for  several  days  until  it  had  required 
a  proper  consistency.  It  might  be  flavonied  with 
thyme,  with  pine  cones,  or  any  other  ingredient, 
by  mixing  the  condiments  with  the  warm  milk. 

The  rennet  or  coagulum  was  usually  obtained 
from  the  stomach  of  the  hare,  kid,  or  hunb  {cocyu- 
btm  leporinmn^  Aom/kmiim,  agnimtm\  the  two  former 
being  preferred  to  the  third,  while  some  persons 
employed  for  the  same  purpose  the  milky  juice 
expressed  from  a  fig-tree  branch,  vinegar,  and  a 
variety  of  other  substances. 

The  cheeses  from  cows'  milk  (easei  bubuU)  were 
believed  to  contain  more  nourishment,  but  to  be 
more  indigestible  than  those  from  ewes*  milk  (eaaei 
cmlU)  ;  the  least  nourishing  and  most  digestible 
were  those  from  goats*  miUc  (ctuei  caprim)^  the 
new  and  moist  cheeses  in  each  case  being  more 
nourishing  (magit  aliinles\  and  less  heavy  (in 
carport  wm  retiide$)^  than  those  which  were  old 
and  dry. 

Butter  is  mentioned  by  Yarro  (iL  2.  §  16),  but 
seems  to  have  been  scarcely  used  as  an  article  of 
food  (Varr.  ii.  1.  §  28.  11  j  Colum.  viL  8  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  XL  96,  xxiv.  93,  xxv.  35,  xxviiL  34  ;  Pal- 
lad,  vi.  9). 

$.    VILLATICA  PA8TI0. 

VtBatioae  Pastiones,  from  which  many  persons 
towards  the  close  of  the  republic  and  under  the 
empire  derived  large  revenues,  were  separated  into 
two  deportments,  according  to  the  names  given  to 
the  buUdings  or  enclosures  adapted  to  the  different 


I.  Aviaria  s.  Orniihoius. 
II.   Vivaria. 

I.  Aviaria  s.  OwtJe&NWsi,  in  the  most  extended  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  signified  receptacles  for  birds 
of  every  description,  whether  wild  or  tame,  terres- 
trial or  amphibious,  but  it  is  frequently  and  con- 
veniently employed  in  a  more  limited  sense  to  de- 
note the  structures  formed  for  birds  caught  in  their 
wild  state  by  the  fowler  (auotpi),  from  whom  they 
were  purchased,  and  then  shut  up  and  sold  at  a 
profit  after  they  became  &t 

In  this  way  we  may  distinguish  between,  a. 
Cokon  in  piano,  b.  Columbarium,  o,  Onuthon,  of 
which  the  firat  two  only  were  known  to  the  earlier 
Romans. 

ck  Cohon  in  plamo,  was  the  poultry-yard  in- 
cluding the  houses  and  courts  destined  for  those 
domestic  fowls  which  were  bred  and  fed  on  the 
fium,  and  which  were  not  able  or  not  permitted  to 
fly  abroad.    Of  these  the  chief  were,  1.  Bam- 
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door  fowls  or  chickens  {gaUinae).  2.  Oninea  fowk 
(gallinae  Numidioae  s.  AJricanae),  3.  Pheasants 
(pkatiaiu),  4.  Peacocks  (jfawmet).  5.  Oeeee 
(atueres),  6.  Ducks  (cuuUes),  7.  Teal  (?)  (quer- 
quedulae). 

b.  Columbarium,  the  dove-cote. 

e.  The  OmtMoit  proper,  the  inmates  of  which 
were  chiefly,  1.  Thrushes  and  blackbirds  {turdi, 
meruku),  especially  the  former.  2.  Quails  (cotur- 
mcea),  3.  Turtledoves  (turtum).  4.  Ortolans  (?) 
(miliariae),  all  of  which  are  in  Italy  birds  of  pas- 
sage arriving  in  great  flocks  at  particular  seasons. 

II.  In  like  manner  the  term  Vivaria,  which 
may  be  employed  to  denote  all  places  contrived 
for  the  reception  of  animals  used  for  food  or  which 
si^>plied  articles  of  food  and  did  not  fiUl  under  the 
denomination  otpecudes  or  aees,  must  be  separated 
into  those  designed  for  the  reception  of  land  ani- 
mals, and  those  for  fishes. 

a.  Leporaria,  Apiaria,  Codearia,  GUraria,  and 
i3.  Pitdnae, 

a.  Leporaria,  The  animals  kept  in  lepora- 
ria were  chiefly,  1.  Hares  and  rabbits  {leporu). 

2.  Various  species  of  deer  (oervi,  a^vreoa,  oiyges). 

3.  Wild  boars  (apri),  and  under  the  same  cate- 
gory rank,  4.  Bees  [apea),  6.  Snails  {cochleae). 
6.  X)ormice  (^Uree), 

$,  Piscinae  or  fiuih-ponds,  divided  into  — 

1 .  Piednae  aquae  duldt,  fresh-water  ponds  ;  and 

2.  Piacinae  aquae  ealeae,  salt-water  ponds. 

We  commence  then  with  a  description  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cokore  in  piano  and  their  dwell- 
ing. 

L  Avuiiii. 
I.  a,  Coiors  in  piano. 

In  the  science  of  rearing  poultry  (Ratio  Cohor* 
talia,  6pvt6orp6^ia),  three  precepts  were  of  general 
application.  The  birds  were  to  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  were  to  be  abundantly  supplied  with  fresh 
air  and  pure  water,  and  were  to  be  protected  from 
the  attacks  of  weasels,  hawks,  and  other  vermin. 
The  two  former  objects  were  attained  by  the  choice 
of  a  suitable  situation,  and  by  incessant  attention 
upon  the  part  of  the  superintendents  (curatores, 
cuetodee)  \  the  hitter  was  effected  by  overkiying  the 
walls  of  the  houses  and  courts,  both  inside  and 
out,  with  coats  of  smooth  hard  phuter  or  stucco, 
and  by  covering  over  the  open  spaces  with  large 
nets. 

Again,  the  attention  of  those  who  desired  to  ivor 
poultry  with  profit  was  chiefly  occupied  by  five 
considerations:  1.  The  choice  of  a  good  breeding 
stock  (degenere).  2.  The  impregnation  of  the 
hens  (de/oetura),  3.  The  management  of  the 
eggs  during  mcnbation  (de  oew).  4.  The  rearing 
of  the  pullets  (de  puUis),  5.  Fattening  them  for 
the  market  (de/urtura),  this  kst  process  being, 
however,  firequently  conducted  not  by  the  fiuroer 
(rustieue),  but  by  persons  who  made  it  their  sole; 
occupation  (fartores), 

1,  2.  Chickens  (galUnae).  Of  the  different! 
species  of  domestic  fowls,  the  most  important  were 
ffoUinae,  which  were  divided  iato  three  classes :-— ' 
a.  Gallinae  VilUUieae  s.  Cohortalet,  the  commoni 
chicken,  b,  Gallinae  A/rioanae  s.  Numidioae,  the 
same  probably  with  the  fu^eaypiits  of  the  Greek%| 
the  distinctions  pointed  out  by  Columella  scarcely 
amounting  to  a  specific  difference  ;  and  c  GalUnael 
Bustioae,  The  last  were  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  InsuU  Gallinaria,  but  it  is  so  difficult  t*i 
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detcwae  from  the  damjiyUiw  tniMmitted  to  » 
«bat  tluj  xwliy  vcfe,  that  we  kxww  not  whctiicr 
ve  flogbt  to  mgvd  them  as  phnwnte,  •■  nd- 
l<:eped  ptttridgea,  ••  wood-grouae,  or  •■  •ome 
^K^cio  of  gune  diffecent  froiB  aay  of  thcw.  The 
.V>v»nK,  el«e3rs  acane  mod  deer,  woe  treated 
ahacet  exactly  in  the  aame  ~*-""rT  aa  p— ^««*f, 
and  aever  beome  of  impertauge  to  the  fiumer ;  the 
Hiutiiae  are  tittle  apoken  of  except  •■  objecta  of 
cuziontj,  and  Cohaaelia  dedaica  that  they  would 
B-st  bfeed  in  confineaaent  {in  xrmimU  mm/hetoHi), 
We  theRfore  oonfiae  mar  obocnrationa  to  the  ^li- 


Anrnig  the  hraeda  celehfated  lor  fifrhtin^t  w«r 
iht  TaBagiian,  the  Rhodiaa,  and  the  Chalcidcoa  ; 
bat  theae  were  not  the  moat  profitable  far  the 
Borket.  The  pointa  of  a  good  bam-door  fowl  are 
Ematdj  deacribed  by  Varro,  CohnneUa,  and  Pal- 
Ja^iJafl,  who  all  agree  in  leceinuiending  the  breeder 
to  reject  aach  aa  were  white,  Ibr  they  were  more 
drlicate  and  leaa  prolific  than  thoae  whoae  plaaage 
vas  darker.  Sooie  were  permitted  to  roam  aboat 
(r«?w)  daring  the  day,  and  pick  op  what  they 
ctriiid,  bat  the  greater  nnmber  were  conataatly 
•but  «p  (dowae)  in  n  pooltiy  yard  (paHmatrmw^ 
•pnAiCa^Mier),  which  waa  an  encloafd  court 
(«7taM)  with  a  warm  aspect,  atrewed  with  mnd 
or  a»het  wherein  they  might  wallow,  and  oorered 
ever  with  a  neL  It  contained  hen-houaea  (eomtw) 
to  which  they  letiDed  at  night  and  reoated  npon 
f^>le>  Hreiched  acraao  {pertieam)  (or  their  eonre- 
luenee,  neata  (embiiid)  for  the  bying  hena  being 
nmstnicted  along  the  walla.  The  whole  eata- 
hLshmeat  waa  under  the  control  of  a  poultry 
man  (ooionla*,  emttor  a.  caiutor  paUiaarimt)^  who 
norapied  aa  adjoining  hnt,  naiudly  aatisted  by 
an  old  woman  and  a  boy,  far  the  ilocka  were 
«ftea  very  large,  cwmtaining  vpwarda  of  two  hun- 
dred. The  preportioo  of  one  cock  (jfoUma)  to 
five  heaa  waa  eonunonly  obaenred,  the  malea  not 
icqsind  kr  breeding  being  killed  young  or  made 
ioto  capoaa  {eapC).  Their  food  consiited  of  barley 
with  the  hade  icmored  (Aoiiit— i  piMmtwm\  millet, 
veCchea,  and  lentila,  when  theae  articlea  could  be 
procorcd  cheap,  but  when  too  dear,  they  were 
■applied  with  the  lefnae  of  wheat,  bran  with  a 
litde  of  the  ikaff  adhering,  the  aeeda  of  cytiaoa, 
aad  the  like. 

The  laying  maioo  hesan  in  January  aad  eon- 
tinaed  until  the  antiimiau  equinox.  From  twenty- 
lire  to  thkty  eggs,  the  nombcr  being  increaaed  or 
dhniniahad  according  aa  the  weather  waa  hot  or 
(Mid,  were  placed  bcaeath  a  clocking  hen  {guUima 
^ioeiav)  ftom  one  to  two  yean  old,  who  waa  kept 
constantly  ihnt  vp  except  at  feeding  time,  or  eyen 
forniahed  with  ibod  wh3e  on  the  nest.  The  cuim- 
tor  made  hia  ronnda  regularly  daring  the  twenty 
days  of  incnhation,  taming  the  eggi,  that  they 
uii«ht  all  reeeire  equal  heat,  and  rejecting  those 
which  iqMn  examination  were  foond  to  contain  no 
embi3roi^  Sodi  aa  were  not  required  for  hatch- 
iiHC,  were  preacnred  by  rubbing  them  with  strong 
brine,  and  then  atoring  them  up  in  chaff  or  bran. 
The  chidca  iar  fifteen  daya  were  fed  by  hand  on 
polenla  auzed  irlth  naatortinm  (crew)  seed. 

Chickeaa,  whan  firttened  for  sale,  were  shut  up 
in  daik  aanow  criha,  light  and  nkotion  being  on- 
&reamfafe  to  the  proeem ;  or  each  bird  waa  swung 
Kpamlely  in  a  haaket,  with  a  amall  hole  at  each 
end,  one  fi»r  the  head,  the  other  fior  the  rumn,  and 
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cramped  ia  ipace  that  he  could  not  turn  round. 
In  this  state  ther  were  crammed  witb  wbeat, 
linapfd,  barley  meal  knraded  with  water  into 
■mall  lompa  {imrmmtiae\  and  other  fivinaopoua 
food,  the  opemtion  requiring  fttnn  twenty  to 
twenty-fire  days.  (Var.  liL  9  ;  Colum.  riii.  2,  Ac 
12  ;  Plin.  H.  y.  X.  21  ;  Pallad.  I  27,  29.) 

3^  Pheaaanta  (pAiuiami)  are  not  mentioned 
among  domestic  poultry  by  Varro  or  Columrila, 
but  find  a  place  in  the  compikiion  of  Pailadiua, 
who  direcU  that  young  birds,  that  ia,  those  oi  a 
year  old«  shoold  be  selected  as  brveden  in  the 
proportion  of  one  cock  to  two  hens,  and  that  the 
evgs  ahould  be  hatched  by  barn-dcior  fowU  The 
chicks  were  to  be  fed  lar  the  first  fJartnivht  on  c«*)d 
boiled  barley  liffhtly  sprinkled  with  nine,  afu^ 
wards  apon  bruised  wheat,  loctuta,  and  ant's  egi^ 
aad  were  to  be  prevented  tmm  having  arcesa  to 
water.  They  became  fist  in  thirty  days  if  shot  up 
aad  cramned  with  wheat  flour  made  op  nito  small 
lumps  (/arvWae)  with  oil.     (Paiiod.  L  2.M.) 

4.  Peacockj  (paromext  paw,  puru#)  are  said  to 
hare  been  first  introduced  aa  aa  article  of  food  by 
Q.  Hortenaioa  at  a  banquet  on  the  installation  of 
an  aagur  {amg^ttrcM  adituUt  ooeoa).  Ther  speedily 
became  so  much  in  re<{uest  that  soon  aftcr»-ards  a 
single  fiiU-grown  bird  sold  for  fifty  denani  (up- 
wards  of  a  guinea  and  a  half),  and  a  sintfle  efcg 
for  five  (upwards  of  thrre  ahillinrs),  while  one 
breeder,  hi.  Aulidius  Lureo,  derived  an  income  of 
60,000  sestocca  (about  600^  steriing)  from  this 
sonrce  alone.  The  akost  favounble  situatk«is  for 
rearing  peacocks  were  afforded  by  the  small  rocky 
but  well- wooded  isleU  off  the  Italian  coiut,  where 
they  roamed  in  fre<>dom  without  fear  of  lieine  lost 
or  stolen,  provided  their  own  food,  and  bruuKnt  up 
their  young.  Those  persons  who  could  not  com- 
mand such  advantage,  kept  them  in  small  en- 
closures roofed  over,  or  under  porticoes,  perches 
(periioae)  being  supplied  fiir  them  to  roost  upon, 
with  a  huge  grassy  court  in  fron^  tuirounded  by  a 
high  wall  and  shaded  by  trees.  They  were  fed 
upon  all  kinds  of  grain  but  chiefly  barley,  did  not 
arrive  at  full  maturity  for  breeding  until  three  years 
old,  when  one  cock  was  allowed  to  five  hens,  and 
care  was  token  to  supply  each  bird  with  a  separate 
nest  (ducreta  adtUia),  The  hatching  process  was 
moat  prt)fitably  performed  by  common  baru-door 
fowh,  for  in  this  way  the  pea- hen  laid  three  times 
in  a  season,  first  five  eggs  (oea  pavomima\  then 
four,  and  lastly  two  or  three,  but  if  allowed  to  in- 
cubate herself  could  rear  only  mie  brood.  In  the 
time  of  Vam,  three  chicks  {jmiU  pavomimi)  for 
each  fiill-gTOwn  bird  were  considered  a  &ir  return. 
(VaiT.  iil  6  ;  C^olum.  viii.  11  ;  Pallad.  i  28  ; 
Plin.  X.  20  ;  oompi  Juv.  1 143.) 

5.  Oeese  (amteret)  were  easily  reared,  but  were 
not  very  profitable  and  somewhat  troublesome,  for 
a  running  stream  or  a  pond  with  a  good  supply  of 
herbage  was  essential,  and  they  could  not  be 
turned  out  to  gnue  in  the  vicinity  of  growing  crops, 
which  they  tore  up  by  the  roots,  at  the  same  time 
destroying  Tegetation  by  their  dung.  Birds  for 
breeding  were  always  selected  of  a  large  size  and 
pure  white,  the  grey  variety  (ean'i  vei  futci)  being 
regarded  as  inferior  on  the  supposition  that  they 
were  more  nearly  allied  to  the  wild  species.  Their 
food  consisted  of  clover,  fenugreek,  lettuce,  to- 
gether with  leguminous  plants,  all  of  which  were 
sown  for  their  use,  and  especially  an  herb  called 
<r^pis  by  the  Qreeki,  which  aeema  to  have  beaB 
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a  sort  of  endiTO.  Impr^fnstioii  took  place  about 
mid-winter,  one  gander  being  allowed  to  three 
females,  who  when  the  laying  season,  which  was 
early  in  spring,  approached,  were  shut  up  in  a  stnio- 
ture  (xni^ocricciby)  consisting  of  a  court  (ookor$\ 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall  with  a  portico  inside 
containing  receptacles  (ibarae,  oaUtM,  tpeUmeati), 
from  two  to  thne  feet  square,  built  of  hewn  stone 
or  brick,  well  lined  with  chafi^  for  the  eggL  In- 
cubation, according  to  the  weather,  lasted  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  days,  during  which  period  the 
mothers  were  supplied  by  the  custos  with  barley 
crushed  in  water.  The  goslings  remained  in  the 
house  for  about  ten  days,  and  were  fed  upon  po- 
lenta, poppy  seed,  and  green  cresses  {muturtium) 
chopped  in  water,  after  which  they  were  taken  out 
in  fine  weather  to  feed  in  marshy  meadows  and 
pools.  It  was  found  in  practice  most  advantageous 
to  employ  barn-door  hens  to  hatch  the  eggs,  since 
they  made  more  careful  mothers  ;  and  in  this  case 
the  goose  would  lay  three  times  in  a  season,  first 
five  eggs,  then  four,  and  lastly  three. 

Goslings,  when  from  four  to  six  months  old, 
were  shut  up  to  fatten  in  dark  warm  coops  (se^*- 
ttonwm),  where  they  were  fed  with  bariey  pottage 
and  fine  flour  moistened  with  water,  being  allowed 
to  eat  and  dnnk  three  times  a  day  as  much  as 
they  could  swallow.  In  this  way  they  became  fit 
for  the  market  in  two  months  or  less.  A  flock  of 
geese  furnished  not  only  eggs  but  feathers  also,  for 
it  was  customaty  to  pluck  them  twice  a  year,  in 
spring  and  autumn,  and  the  feathers  were  worth 
five  denarii  (about  three  shillings  and  fourpence)  a 
pound.  (Varm,  iil  10 ;  Colum.  viii.  13  ;  Plin. 
H.N,x.  22;  Pallad.  L  30.) 

6.  Ducks  (aaofet).  The  duck-house  (wijctro' 
rpofuop)  was  more  costly  than  the  chenobosdum, 
for  within  its  limits  were  confined,  not  only  ducks, 
bat  querquedulae,  phalerides,  boscades  (whatever 
these  may  have  b^n),  and  similar  bii^  which 
seek  their  food  in  pools  and  swamps.  A  flat  piece 
of  ground,  if  possible  marshy,  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall  fifteen  feet  high,  well  stuccoed  within  and 
without,  along  the  coarse  of  which  upon  an  ele- 
vated ledge  (erqaido)  a  series  of  covered  nests 
(ieola  eubiUa)  were  formed  of  hewn  stone,  the 
whole  open  space  above  being  covered  over  with  a 
net  or  trelUce  work  (dairii  superponiit),  A  shal- 
low pond  (jMsciaa)  was  dug  in  the  centre  of  the 
enclosure,  the  marsin  fonned  of  opus  t^mnumj  and 
planted  round  with  shrubs  ;  through  this  flowed  a 
small  stream  which  traversed  the  court  in  a  sort  of 
canal  into  which  was  thrown  food  for  the  inmates, 
consistmg  of  wheat,  bariey,  millet,  acocns,  grape 
skins,  small  crabs  or  cray  fish,  and  other  water 
animals.  The  eggs  were  genemlly  hatched  by 
common  hens,  the  precautions  taken  duriug  incu- 
bation  and  the  rearing  of  the  ducklings  bemg  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  pullets.  (Var.  iii.  11  ; 
Colnm.  viii.  15.) 

I.  b,  Ckflumbaruaiu 

Pigeons  (ooUmbutj  eolumba),  Varro  distin- 
guishes two  species  or  varieties^  the  one  Gemu 
muKMiUe  s.  offrnte^  probably  the  Cohimba  Uvia  of 
naturalists,  which  was  shy  and  wild,  living  in 
lofty  tunets  (jmbUmes  iurriadae\  flying  abroad 
without  restraint,  and  generally  of  a  darki^i  odour, 
dappled,  and  without  any  admixture  of  white,  the 
other  kind  more  tame  (ofemea^tiw),  feeding  about  the 
4ooi9  of  the  fium,  and  for  the  most  part  white.  Be- 
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tween  these  a  cross  breed  (mueellmm)  was  uaoally 
reared  for  the  market  in  a  lofty  edifice  (vcpcirrc. 
pOTpo^toy ;  wcpicrrfpcfllir),  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose. These  buildiugs,  placed  tmder  the  charge 
of  a  columbarnu^  were  firequently  large  enough  to 
contain  6000,  wexe  vaulted,  or  roofed  in  with  tiles, 
and  furnished  with  one  small  entranoe,  but  well 
lighted  by  means  of  hirge  barred  or  latticed  win- 
dows {fenettras  PJamcoMOs,  s.  ntietdaiae}.  The 
walls,  canfuUy  stuccoed,  were  lined  from  top  to 
bottom  with  rows  of  round-shaped  nests  with  a 
sin^e  small  aperture  (cobimbaria\  often  formed  of 
earthenware  (JuiUia\  one  being  assigned  to  every 
pair,  while  in  front  of  each  row  a  plank  was  placed 
upon  which  the  birds  alighted.  A  cofuous  supply  of 
fresh  water  was  introduced  dot  drinking  and  wash- 
ing  ;  their  food,  oonsistiog  of  the  refuse  of  wheat 
(ecersto  tritia)^  millet,  vetches,  peas,  kidney-beana» 
and  other  legummoas  seeds,  was  placed  in  narrow 
troughs  ran|^  round  the  walls,  and  filled  by  pipea 
firam  without  Those  pigeons,  which  were  k^t  in 
the  country,  being  allowMl  to  go  out  and  in  at  will, 
supported  themselves  for  a  great  part  of  the  year 
upon  what  they  picked  up  in  the  fields,  and  were 
regulariy  fed  {oeoeptamt  eimdiiaa  dbaria)  for  two 
or  three  months  only  ;  but  those  in  or  near  a  town 
were  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  the  vcpioT6|w- 
Tpo^toy^  lest  they  should  be  snared  or  destroyed. 
They  were  very  fruitful,  since  one  pair  would  reof 
eight  broods  of  two  each  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
and  the  young  birds  (jmUi)  ve^  speedily  arrived 
at  maturity,  and  bmn  forthwith  to  lav  in  their 
turn.  Those  set  aside  for  the  market  bad  their 
wing  feathers  plucked  out  and  their  legs  broken, 
and  were  Uien  fottened  upon  white  bread  pre- 
viously chewed  (numduoaio  eamUdo/areuaUpame). 
A  handsome  pair  of  breeding  pigeons  of  a  good 
stock  would  fetch  at  Rome,  towards  the  dose  of  the 
republic,  two  hundred  sesterces  (upwards  of  a  guinea 
and  a  half) ;  if  remarkably  fine,  as  high  as  a  thoub- 
sand  (neariy  eight  guineas) ;  and  as  much  as  aix- 
teen  hundred  (more  than  thirteen  pounds)  waa  a 
price  sometimes  aaked,  while  0>lumel]a  speaks  of 
four  thousand  (upwards  of  thir^  pounds)  having 
been  given  in  his  time ;  and  some  persons  were 
said  to  have  a  hundred  thousand  (nearly  a  thou* 
sand  pounds  sterling)  invested  in  this  kind  of  pro- 
perty. The  instinct  which  teaches  pigeons  to  re- 
turn to  the  place  where  thev  have  been  fed  waa 
remarked  by  the  andents,  who  were  wont,  for  the 
sake  of  amusement,  to  bring  them  to  the  theatres 
and  there  let  them  loose.  (Varr.  iii.  7 ;  Colum. 
viiL  8  ;  Plin.  H,  N.  x.  £^  74,  xi  64^  xviii.  42  ; 
Pallad.  i.  24.) 

I.  c  Omiikoiif  Aviarium  (ipvificrpo^iov), 

OnsftOofMt,  in  the  restricted  sense,  were  di- 
vided into  two  classes:  1.  Those  constructed  for 
pleasure  merely  being  designed  for  the  reception  of 
nightingales  and  other  singing  birda  2.  Those  for 
profit,  in  which  thousands  of  wild  birds  were  oon* 
fined  and  fettened.  Varro  gives  a  very  curious  and 
minute  description  of  an  omithon  bdonging  to  die 
first  chiss,  which  he  himself  possessed,  and  Lo- 
cullus  endeavoured  to  combine  the  enjoyment  of 
both,  for  he  had  a  tridinium  eonstructed  in  his 
Tusculan  viUa  inside  of  an  omithon,  dd%htiBg  to 
behold  one  set  of  birds  placed  upon  Uie  table  rudy 
for  his  repast,  while  others  were  fluttering  at  the 
windows  by  which  the  room  was  lighted.  Omi* 
thones  of  the  second  dam^  with  which  alone  we  are 
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tl  pmratcmccfnM^wcfv  Kcpit  \ty  powhcrwi  \motet- 
krii),  and  ochen  in  the  city,  bat  the  greater  nmn- 
her  vcre  ntmied  in  Sabinnm,  beowae  thnuhes 
vere  Dort  ahotdsnt  in  that  regioa.  These  huge 
ofn  veie  mined  o^r  OBclonn^  ft  apnce  of  gmuid 
irith  bvh  mOb  and  eorcnng  it  in  with  an  avched 
noL  WwUr  wm  inUudmjcd  hy  pipca,  and  eon- 
dacted  in  nuiticmua  naiiuw  efanimeia^  the  window* 
were  few  and  anall,  that  light  might  be  ezdadcd 
»  mwh  ai  ponble,  and  that  the  priaonen  night 
iKit  pine  finn  looking  out  upon  the  open  oonntrr, 
vii^  their  matea  were  enjojing  freedom.  Indeed, 
CO  KDsitiTe  wcve  thraahea,  and  ao  apt  to  despond 
vh«n  fint  caaght,  that  it  waa  the  pnctiee  to  shot 
thfiB  up  far  aome  time  witL  other  tame  indiTiduals 
0^  their  own  kind  («etertnn\  who  acted  aa  deeojt 
(t}^/rrter8il,  in  reconciling  them  to  captiritj.  In 
the  interior  of  this  Imilding  BomeNoa  stakes  (pali) 
vffe  fixed  upright,  npoo  which  the  hirds  mi^ht 
siijbt ;  long  poles  ^ao  (pertieae)  were  arranged  in 
an  Tac£Bed  position  resting  i^galnst  the  walia  with 
nsn  nailed  in  rows  ■<Tiias,  and  lofts  were  con- 
itmcted,  aD  for  the  same  |imyoae.  Two  amailer 
spaitzaeats  were  attached,  one  in  which  the  saper- 
int^ndsat  (cmrator)  deposited  the  birds  which  died 
a  natmsl  death,  in  order  that  he  might  he  able  to 
vxan  sccooDta  with  his  master,  the  other,  esUed 
tb«  adbaornoB,  nwnnmuicating  with  the  gnat  hall 
br  a  dooc,  into  which  those  birds  wanted  for  the 
inaiiet  were  drivem  from  time  to  time,  and  killed 
cot  of  fight,  lest  the  othen  might  droop  on  witness- 
io^  the  fioe  of  their  compamonsL 

3ClIlet  and  wild  herxiea  were  giTcn  freelj,  but 
their  chief  &od  couaisted  of  drj  figs  carefiillj 
pe<4«d  (dS^mier  pimnia)  and  kneaded  with  far  cr 
pollen  into 
aaes  hired 
isoaQTkept 

sboTe^  bat  of  these  by  frr  the  most  important  were 
thraihest  which  made  their  appeaiaaee  in  vast 
^ocks  abevt  the  vernal  eqninox,  and  acem  to  hare 
been  in  great  reqnest ;  far  ovt  of  a  single  establiah- 
raent  in  Sabinom,  in  the  time  of  Yam,  fiye  thoossad 
were  sometiraes  sold  in  a  single  jear  at  the  rata  of 
three  denarii  a  head,thna  yieldingasam  of  60,000 
aesterem,  abont  Ato  fanndred  ponnda 

The  manaie  bom  oniithflaes  containing  tl 
and  hiadcbirds  was  not  only  a  powerful  stimnhmt 
to  the  soil,  bat  was  given  as  food  to  oxen  and  pigs, 
who  fattened  on  it  rapidly. 

Turtle  dores  (terterec,  dim.  tertonZbis)  belonged 
to  the  dasa  which  did  not  ky  eggs  in  captivity 
(see  parH  wee  aiwhrftf),    and    consequently,  as 


»  small  hmips,  which  were  chewed  by  per- 
1  to  perfiam  this  opentioB.  The  birds 
Fpt  in  an  omithon  haTe  been  mentioned 


■Qoa  as  cangfat,  were  put  up  to  firtten  (ooAntera 
Ua  wi  capHmr  fartmnm  de^^imabKt\  Ther  were 
not  hoaetg  ooifined  in  an  ordinary  omitlion  but 
in  a  boilding  similar  to  a  dore^sote,  with  this  dif- 
ference, diat  the  interior,  instead  of  being  fitted  up 
with  ooiombaria,  contained  rawa  of  bracketa  (maAi- 
2arX  or  abort  stakes  projecting  horiaontaUy  firom  the 
wall  and  riaing  tier  abore  tier.  Orer  each  row, 
the  lowest  of  which  was  three  fiMtfrom  thegnmnd, 
fceapen  mats  (flyfeaibs  oBaao^mae)  wereatretched, 
<^  which  the  bods  reposed  day  and  night,  while 
neta  were  diawu  t^ht  m  front  to  prevent  them 
fromflymg  aboot,wluch  would  hare  rendered  them 
lean.  Ttaj  fitttened  readily  in  hanrest  time,  de- 
%litii^  most  in  diy  wheat,  of  which  one-half 
iDodina  per  day  was  sufficient  for  120  turtles,  or  in 
millet  noisteBed  with  sweet  urine.  (Vazr.  iiL  8  ; 
CflJmn.  TiiL  9 ;  Pkllad.  i  25  ;  Plin-  //^M  z.  24, 
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34,  35,  AS,  58,  74  ;  comp.  Plant  Motion,  i  1.  44  ; 
Jar.  rLSa.) 

IL  Vivaria. 
II.  ••  Isporwa^ 

Lepomna  anciently  were  small  wnlird  padd<M*ki, 
pfamted  thickly  with  •hniKs  to  nire  »holtcr  ;  aiid  in- 
tended, as  the  name  implies,  for  thv  rrcrption  of 
animsla  of  the  hare  kind  ;  vix.  I.  I'hr  coninuin  vjry 
hare  {lUditmm  hoe  mottrtnm^  sc  prttms ).  *2.  T hr  m* >uii- 
tain  or  white  hare  from  the  Alps,  irldmn  hnniuht 
to  Rome  {Mi  caadidt  mmt).  3.  Kahinu  (nrnirii/i ), 
belieTed  to  be  nativrs  of  Spnin.  IhcM",  at  Irsut 
the  first  and  third,  br^l  npidlr,  wi^rr  rauyht  ocra- 
aiooallv,  ihat  np  in  boxes,  fiittrnrd  siid  mid.  In 
process  of  time,  the  name  ieptrranum  wna  rhan^red 
for  the  more  appropriate  term  diifHarpo^totf^  tince 
a  irariety  of  i^ild  animals,  auch  as  baara  {apri}^ 
staga  (errriy,  and  roe  deer  {etiprrnr)^  were  pro- 
cured from  the  honter  (mwf/or  j,  aiid  ahut  up  in 
these  parks,  which  now  embnurcd  aevmij  scrrs 
eren  in  Itsly,  while  in  the  prnvmceis  eaptMriallr 
Transalpine  Gaol,  ther  fr(H]tirnily  comprfheiidcMi 
a  rircnit  of  many  miles  of  hiU  and  avani}),  glade 
and  Ibrpst  This  spore  m-ss,  if  poMiMr,  frnced 
by  a  wall  of  atone  and  lime,  or  oif  unliamt  brit  k 
and  clay,  or,  where  the  extent  rendered  even  the 
latter  too  costly,  by  a  stronir  pnling  (nuirmn)  formed 
of  upriifht  stakes  (Mtipitr*)  drilUyi  with  holes  (  firr 
lahu  i^onintmr\  thmugh  w  hii-li  prdet  {iim%te»)  were 
pssaed  horisontally,  the  whole  of  nok  or  cork  tn>e 
timber,  braced  and,  as  it  werr,  Istiiced  by  plank  a 
nailed  diagonally  {aeru  tramtrernB  cVa/rurv),  much 
in  the  fashion  of  wooden  hiirdlei.  Kren  in  the 
largest  enclosures  it  was  necewiary  to  tupfmrt  the 
animab  in  winter,  and  in  those  of  moderate  »ix« 
they  were  frequently  tamed  to  tuch  an  extent,  that 
they  would  sasemble  at  the  louiid  of  a  horn  to  re- 
ceiTe  their  food.  (Varr.  iii.  1*2  ;  Colunu  ix.  1  ; 
Plin./f.Ar.  Tui.52.) 

Bees  (ayes).  The  delight  ezperiencrd  in  the 
management  of  these  crratures  is  sutficieiitly  prnvi>d 
by  the  apace  and  care  deroted  to  the  aubiect  in 
Viigil,  and  by  the  sininilsriy  minute  instructions 
contained  in  the  agricultural  writen,  e«peci;illy  in 
Columells,  who  derired  his  materi:tli  from  the  still 
more  daborate  compilations  of  Ilyginus  and  (Vi- 
sas, the  former  being  the  anthor  of  a  regular  liee 
calendar,  in  which  the  various  precepts  for  the 
guidance  of  the  bee  fisncier  (fnW/arfSJ,  ajtiariu*  ; 
fuXtrmpyhs^  melihuymt)  were  armnged  in  regular 
order  according  to  the  aeasons  and  dayi  of  the  y  ••nr. 
The  methods  which  the  ancients  descril>e  ditfer 
little,  even  in  trifling  details,  from  those  followed  by 
onrselres,  although  in  aome  respects  our  pnctiee  is 
inferior,  aince  they  never  destroyed  a  hive  for  the 
aake  of  ita  contents,  hot  ahstmcted  a  portion  of  the 
honey  only,  alwaya  leoving  a  suHicient  aupply  for 
the  support  of  the  insects  in  winter  ;  and  the  mme 
swarm,  occasionally  reinforced  by  young  recruits, 
might  thus  continue  for  ten  years,  which  was  re- 
garded as  the  limit  Our  superior  knowledge  of 
natural  history  has  however  enabled  ua  to  deter- 
mine that  the  chief  of  the  hive  is  alwayi  a  female, 
not  a  male  (rear)  as  waa  the  general  belief  ;  to  ascer- 
tain the  respective  duties  performed  by  the  queen, 
the  woiking  bees,  and  drones  {/uei  s.^nv),  which 
were  unknown  or  confounded  ;  and  to  reject  the 
absurd  ftncy,  to  which  however  we  sre  indebted 
for  the  most  charming  episode  in  the  Oeorpcs, 
which  originated  with  the  Greeks,  and  is  repeated 
r  3 
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with  unhesiteting  faith  by  almost  every  authority, 
that  swarms  might  be  produced  by  spontaneous 
generation  from  the  putrescent  carcase  of  an  ox 
{ex  btdntlo  oorpore  puire/aelo  ;  and  hence  they  were 
commonly  termed  fiooy6iw  by  the  poets,  and  by 
Archelaus  fichs  ^nUinis  wewonifUpvi  ritetfa). 

The  early  Romans  placed  the  hives  in  niches, 
hollowed  out  of  the  widls  of  the  farm-house  itself 
under  the  shelter  of  the  eaves  {suUer  Bubgrundaa\ 
but  in  later  times  it  became  more  common  to  form 
a  regular  apiaiy  (apktriwn^  ahearium^  mellarium  ; 
/A«A.iTTorpo^coy,  fifXtrrinni),  sometimes  so  exten- 
sive, as  to  yield  5b00  pounds  of  honey  in  a  season. 
This  was  a  small  enclosure  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  villa,  in  a  warm  and  sheltered  spot, 
as  little  subject  as  possible  to  great  variations  of 
temperature,  or  to  disturbances  of  any  description 
from  the  elements  or  from  animals  ;  and  carefully 
removed  from  the  influence  of  foetid  exhalations, 
such  as  might  proceed  from  baths,  kitchens,  stables, 
dunghills,  or  the  like.  A  supply  of  pure  water  was 
provided,  and  plantations  were  formed  of  those 
phmts  and  flowers  to  which  they  weremost  attached, 
especially  the  cytisus  and  thyme,  the  former  as 
being  conducive  to  the  health  of  bees,  the  latter  as 
affording  the  greatest  quantity  of  honey  (<^)iiinmmii 
ad  melij^cium).  The  yew  was  carefully  avoided, 
not  because  in  itself  noxious  to  the  swarm,  but  be- 
cause the  honey  made  from  it  was  poisonous.  (Sie 
mea  Cymeaa  fitgimit  eacamina  taxos.)  The  hives 
(o/m,  o/nei,  aivearia^  Kv^keu),  if  stationary,  were 
built  of  trick  {donUdUa  UOeribttt  facta)  or  baked 
dung  («r  ySmo),  if  moveable,  and  these  were  con- 
sidered the  most  ocmvenient,  were  hollowed  out  of 
a  solid  block,  or  formed  of  boards,  or  of  wicker 
work,  or  of  bark,  or  of  earthenware,  the  hist  being 
accounted  the  worst,  because  more  easily  affected 
by  heat  or  cold,  while  those  of  cork  were  accounted 
best  They  were  perforated  with  two  small  holes 
for  the  insects  to  pass  in  and  out,  were  covered 
with  moveable  tops  to  enable  the  mellarius  to  in- 
spect the  interior,  which  was  done  three  times  a 
month,  in  spring  and  summer,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  any  filth  which  might  have  accumulated, 
or  any  worms  that  might  have  found  entrance  ;  and 
were  arranged,  but  not  in  contact,  in  rows  one 
above  another,  care  being  taken  that  there  should 
not  be  more  than  three  rows  in  all,  and  that  the 
lowest  row  should  rest  upon  a  stone  parapet,  ele- 
vated three  fieet  from  the  ground,  and  coated  with 
smooth  stucco  to  prevent  Bxards,  snakes,  or  other 
noxious  animals  from  climbing  up. 

When  the  season  for  swarming  arrived,  the 
movements  which  indicated  the  approaching  de- 
parture of  a  colony  {eaeamen)  were  watched  un- 
remittingly, and  when  it  was  actually  thrown  ofl^ 
they  were  deteired  from  a  long  flight  by  casting 
dust  upon  them,  and  by  tinkling  sounds,  being 
at  the  same  time  tempted  to  aught  upon  some 
neighbouring  branch  by  rubbing  it  with  balm 
{apia$tnim^  /icA-uro-tf^vAAor,  s.  fUKofW^  s.  luXL- 
^XXo¥\  or  any  sweet  substance.  When  they 
had  all  collected,  they  were  quietly  transferred  to 
a  hive  simiUriy  prepitfed,  and  if  they  showed  any 
disinclination  to  enter  were  urged  on  by  surround- 
ing th«n  with  a  little  smoke. 

If  quarrelsome,  their  pugnacity  was  repressed 
by  sprinkling  them  with  honey  water  {nuila)  ;  if 
laiy,  they  were  tempted  out  by  placing  the  sweet- 
■melling  plants  they  moat  loved,  chiefly  apiastrum 
Of  thyme,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hive, 
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recourse  being  had  at  the  same  time  to  a  slight 
fumigation.  If  distracted  by  sedition  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  two  pretenders  to  the 
throne,  the  rivals  were  caught,  examined,  and  the 
least  promising  put  to  death.  In  bad  weather, 
those  stricken  down  and  disabled  by  cold  or  suddei* 
rain  were  tenderly  collected,  placed  in  a  ^>oi 
warmed  by  artificial  heat,  and  as  they  revived  laid 
down  before  their  hives.  When  the  weather  for 
any  length  of  time  prevented  them  from  going 
abroad,  they  were  fed  upon  honey  and  water,  or 
upon  figs  boiled  in  must  and  pounded  into  a  paste. 

The  honey  harvest  (iii«2/o/u>,  me/Zu  wtidemia^ 
eastraUo  altjorumt  die9  oasirandi^  /AcAircMTis),  ac- 
cording to  Varro,  took  place  three  times  a  year, 
but  more  usually  twice  only,  in  June  and  October  ; 
on  the  first  visitation  four-fifths,  at  the  sccooa  two 
thirds  of  the  honey  was  abetrscted  ;  but  these  pro- 
portions varied  much  according  to  the  season,  and 
the  strength  of  the  particular  hive.  The  syatena 
pursued  was  very  simple :  the  moveable  top  was 
taken  ofl^  or  a  door  contrived  in  the  side  opened, 
the  bees  were  driven  away  by  a  smoking  appaiatua, 
and  the  melUrius  cut  out  with  peculiarly  formed 
knives  as  much  of  the  contents  as  he  thought  fit. 

The  comb  (/avus,  in)p<oy),  which  was  the  product 
of  their  industry,  was  oompoeed  of  wax  (osfv,  wifp^s) 
formed  into  hexagonal  cells  (sor  an^u  eetia\  the 
geometrical  advantages  of  which  were  soon  dis- 
covered by  mathematicians,  containing  for  the  most 
part  honey  (me2,  m^^Ov  hut  also  the  more  solid 
sweet  substance  commonly  called  bee-bread  (pro- 
poUs,  wp6woXis),  the  classical  name  being  derived, 
it  is  said,  firom  the  circumstance  that  it  is  found  in 
greatest  abimdanoe  near  the  entrance.  The  combs 
were  cemented  together,  and  the  crevices  in  the 
hive  daubed  over  with  a  glutmons  gum,  the  erithace 
(iptBdmi)  of  Varro  and  his  Greek  authorities, 
which  seems  to  be  the  same  with  what  is  else- 
where termed  mdUgo  (ju\lT«ffia). 

Columella  and  Palladius  describe  ingenious  plans 
for  getting  possession  of  wild  swarms  (apes  n^res- 
trt9^  fsroAy  rustieae^  as  opposed  to  urboKae,  ciatres)  ; 
and  Pliny  notices  the  humble  bees  which  con* 
structed  their  nests  m  the  ground,  but  seems  to 
suppose  that  they  were  («eculiar  to  a  district  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  marks  which  distinguish  the 
varieties  of  the  domestic  species  will  be  found  de* 
tailed  by  the  diiforent  authorities  quoted  below. 
(Aristot  HuL  Anim,  v.  ix  ;  Aelian.  de  Anim.  i. 
59,  60,  V.  10, 11 ;  Var.  ii.  5,  iiL  3, 1 6 ;  Virg.  Geor^, 
iv.  ;  CohuoL  ix.  3.  &C.,  xl  2  ;  Plin.  II,  N.  zL  5, 
&c  ;  PaUad.  i.  37--39,  iv.  16,  v.  8,  vi  10,  vii  7, 
ix.  7,  XL  13^  xii.  8.) 

Snails  (oooUms).  Certain  species  of  snails  were 
fiivourite  articles  of  food  amon^  the  Romims,  and 
were  used  also  medicinally  in  diseases  of  the  lungs 
and  intestines.  The  kinds  most  prized  were  those 
from  Reate,  which  were  small  and  white ;  those 
from  Africa  of  middling  sixe,  and  very  firuitful  ; 
those  called  goUtanae,  also  from  Africa,  larger  than 
the  former ;  and  those  firom  lUyria,  which  were  the 
largest  of  alL  The  place  where  they  were  preserved 
(ooddeariim)  was  sheltered  from  the  sun,  kept 
moist,  and  not  covered  over,  nor  walled  in,  but 
surrounded  by  water,  which  prevented  the  escape 
of  the  inmates  itho  were  very  prolific,  and  required 
nothing  except  a  fow  Unrel  leaves  and  a  little 
bran.  They  were  fattened  by  shutting  them  up 
in  a  jar  smeared  with  boiled  must  and  flour,  and 
perforated  with  holes  to  admit  air.     It  has  been 
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leoaried  tiist  an  xndiTidm]  luuned  FuItiiis  Hir- 
pnu  oonflnicted,  near  Tarqainii,  the  fint  eoch- 
learinm  erer  Ibnned  in  Italy,  a  short  tioM  before 
tJK  dTil  var  betweea  Caeaar  and  Pompej.  (V'arr. 
iiL  U  ;    Piin.  ^.  JV:  ix.  5<s  xzx.  7,  15  ;   comp. 

Dtamioe  (p^ftnsr)  wm  regarded  ai  articles  of 
WBsk  InxBiT  that  their  use  aa  Ibod  was  forbidden 
m  the  HuuptiauT  laws  of  the  nsoiv  rigid  eensors  ; 
bat,  DoCvithstaDdinfc,  a  glirarium  became  a  com- 
moQ  sppendage  to  a  rilla.  It  was  a  mudl  9pace 
ofgnNrndfonoanded  with  a  smooth  wall  of  polished 
or  staeoocd  stone,  planted  with  aoom-beannfr  trees 
ts  rield  food,  and  oontainin|r  holes  (eoei)  for  rrar- 
bf  the  TooDg.  Ther  w«re  £sttened  «p  in  earthen 
jan  (daiia)  of  a  peculiar  eonatructioa,  opoo  che«t- 
Evta,  Tslnots,  and  acoma.  (Varr.  iii.  15  ;  Plin. 
H.  y.  ix.  57  ;  comp.  MartiaL.  iti.  68,  xiiL  59  ; 
PetroB.  31 ;  Anun.  Marc  xzriiL  4.) 
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Lostlr.  we  may  say  a  few  words  upon  artificial 
^sk  poods,  which  were  of  two  kinds  —  freshwater 
poodi  (^udbae  dmiaea\  and  salt  water  ponds 
{pixume  wabae  a.  wnarUimae). 

The  fcnaec,  frmn  an  early  period,  had  fiiequentlr 
been  attached  to  osdinarr  fiums«  and  proved  a 
asfce  of  gam  ;  the  latter  were  unknown  until  the 
last  half  century  of  the  repablic,  were  mere  ob- 
jetti  of  hizarjr,  and  were  confined  for  the  most  part 
to  the  richcat  members  of  the  community,  to  many 
of  irtMHB,  such  aa  Hirma,  Philippns,  Locallus,  and 
Uortenuim,  who  are  aneeringly  termed  pUrimarii 
hy  Cieera,  they  became  objecU  of  intense  interest 
Tl^se  rece^adea  were  conatracted  at  a  vast  cost 
OB  the  sea-«oa«t9  a  mocession  being  frequently 
fenned  lor  diffpient  kinds  of  fish,  and  the  moat 
infe&ioQS  and  elaborate  contrinuioes  proTided  for 
the  admission  of  the  tide  at  particnlar  periods,  and 
kr  regnktiB^  the  temperataie  of  the  water  ;  large 
fiuns  were  paid  for  the  stock  with  which  they 
veze  filled,  eonsisting  chiefly  of  mnllett  and  niu- 
aei^e  ;  and  a  hesTy  expenae  was  incnrred  in 
maiotahdng  them,  for  fishermen  were  i^gularly 
emplored  to  catch  amall  fry  for  their  food,  and 
vhea  the  weather  did  not  permit  mch  supplies  to 
be  procared,  salt  ancbories  and  the  like  were 
piirchased  in  the  market.  For  the  most  part  they 
jielded  no  vetam  wHatever,  during  the  lifetime  at 
least  of  the  proprietan,  for  the  inmates  were  re- 
garded aa  peta,  and  frequently  became  so  tame  as 
Ui  answer  to  the  roice  and  eat  from  the  hand. 
When  salea  did  tiJce  place  the  prices  were  very 
h^irh.  Thna  Hiima,  who,  on  one  occasion,  Umt 
Caesar  6,000  noiinenae,  at  a  subsequent  period 
obtamed  4,000,000  of  sesterces  (upwards  of 
3(1,000^)  for  an  ordinary  villa,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ponds  and  the  quantity  of  fish  they 
eontained. 

A  certain  Seri^ia  Orata,  a  short  time  before  the 
Mazsie  War,  formed  artificial  oyster-beds  {vivaria 
ottnanen)  bom  which  he  obtained  a  huge  revenue. 
He  fint  aaaerted  and  establiahed  the  raperiority  of 
the  shdl-fish  horn  the  Locrine  lake,  which  have 
always  raaintaiiied  their  oelebritr,  althongh  under 
the  empire  leaa  eateemed  than  those  from  Britain. 
(VaiT.  R.  ft.  iiL  17  ;  Colmn.  viil  18,  i; .  pjin. 
If.2^.  IX.  54,55  ;  Cic  ««  JitL  L  19.) 

Of  modem  treatisea  connected  vith  the  subject 
rf  this  artide  the  moat  importiBt  is  Bickson^s 
"  flmlMndry  «f  tbe  ABcients»'*  2  Tola.  8to.  1788» 
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the  work  of  a  Scotch  elenrymaa.  who  was  wrll 
acquainted  with  the  prartical  drtnils  of  mmruliure 
and  who  bad  studied  the  I^tin  wriicre  with  irrvat 
I  care^  but  whose  srholarvhip  was  unfortiiiMtrly  so 
'  imperfect  that  be  was  in  many  instances  unaMr  to 
interpret  conertlr  their  eiprrations.  Many  u«(». 
ful  and  acute  obserratinns  will  he  found  in  the 
**  Economie  Politi«]ue  dfs  Ronmins  **  hy  I>iin*»u 
de  U  MaUe,  2  tomes,  8to.  Pant,  llMO,  but  lie  .'ii%o 
is  fiu*  from  being  aicurate,  and  he  is  emk-irra<M4-d 
I  throughout  by  very  crronruus  views  wiih  n'v.iird  to 
I  the  rate  of  interest  anioiiir  the  Romans,  aiul  t>v  the 
'  ftinfftilar  misoinrrpiion  that  fntro  the  rtpnUmn  uf 
tbe  killers  until  tlx*  end  of  th*^  sec-iud  I'uiiir  wnr, 
the  law  forbade  any  R*»mnn  citiz(*n  to  fio%*e«4  in.»n» 
than  7  jogem  of  hiid.  (Vol.  ii.  p. -. )  Th«»v  who 
d«'«ire  to  compare  the  .nxrncultitn*  of  rondrm  Italy 
with  ancient  unafffs  will  do  well  to  rvinftuli  Arthur 
Young*s  **TrareU  in  Italy,**  and  the  Appt'iiiiix  of 
Symonds  ;  the  *  Asricniture  Tocnine  '^  of  J.  (*.  L. 
Simonde,  8to.  Odneve,  iHOl  ;  and  **  Ijettres  Crntes 
d'ltalie  k  Chnrles  Pictet  par  M.  Lull  in  de  Cha. 
teanrienx.**  Kvo.  Pari*,  'ind  cd.  1K*.»0.  ( \V.  K.| 
AORIMENSO'RKS.  At  the  foundation  of  a 
colony  and  the  as^itmation  of  lands  the  sa«piria 
were  taken,  for  which  purpose  the  presence  of  the 
auj^ur  was  necessary.  Hut  the  business  of  the 
auinir  did  not  extend  Iteyond  the  ri'liuious  part  of 
the  ceremony:  the  dinsiun  and  mrasurrment  of 
the  land  were  made  by  professional  m«'s»nrers. 
These  were  the  Fimtom  mentioned  in  the  early 
writera  (Cic.  e.  Ruiiuim^  ii.  1 S  ;  Plnutos,  i'oenulua^ 
Prolog.  49),  who  in  the  hiter  p^ri^id*  were  callt«d 
Montores  and  Airrimensopes.  The  buiineM  of  a 
Fiiiitor  could  only  lie  done  by  a  free  man,  and 
the  honourable  luiture  of  his  office  is  indicated  by 
the  rule  that  there  was  no  Iwrvain  for  his  services, 
but  he  recei\ed  his  pay  in  the  fr»rm  of  a  ffift. 
These  Finitores  appear  also  to  have  acted  as  judici'S, 
under  the  name  of  arbitri,  in  those  diwpuuti  about 
boundaries  which  were  purely  of  a  technical,  not  a 
legal,  character. 

Under  the  empire  the  observance  of  the  aunpices 
in  the  fixinir  of  cam|M  and  the  entablinhmont  of 
military  colonies  ^as  less  leearded,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Ajnimeniiores  was  reduced  to  a  nyttem 
by  Julius  FroTitinus,  Ily^inus,  Siculu*  Flaccu.%  and 
other  Gromatic  writers,  as  thi-y  are  Aonietinies 
termed.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  (J rums, 
and  the  derived  words,  see  Facciolati,  Lejinm^  and 
the  Index  to  Ooenins,  Hei  AimtrioB  S-njitorrt, 
The  teachera  of  geometry  in  the  lanje  cities  of  the 
empire  used  to  give  pnictiral  instruction  on  the 
system  of  groraatice.  This  practical  geometry  was 
one  of  the  Ii>>erelia  studia  <I)i(r.  .^0.  tit  13.  a.  1) ; 
but  the  professors  of  geometry  and  the  teachers  of 
law  were  not  exempted  fmm  the  ohiiantion  of  being 
tutores,  and  from  other  such  bunlens  (Frxtp,  Vnt, 
§  160),  a  foct  which  shows  the  suUirdinate  rank 
which  the  teachers  of  elementary  science  then  held. 
The  Agrimensor  could  mark  out  the  limits  of 
theoenturiae,and  restore  the  Iwundaries  where  they 
were  confiised,  but  he  could  not  assign  {assi/rtuire) 
without  a  commission  from  the  eni|vTr»r.  Militiiry 
persons  of  various  classes  are  also  sometimes  men- 
tioned as  practising  surveying,  and  settling  disputes 
about  boundaries.  The  lower  rank  of  the  pn)fes- 
sional  Agrimensor,  as  contrasted  with  the  Finitor 
of  eariier  periods,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
imperial  period  there  might  l)e  a  contract  with  aa 
Agrimensor  for  paying  him  for  his  scrrices. 
r  4 
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The  Agrimeiuor  of  the  later  period  was  merely 
employed  in  disputes  as  to  the  boundaries  of  pro- 
perties. The  foundation  of  colonies  and  the  as- 
signation of  buids  were  now  less  common,  though 
we  read  of  colonies  being  established  to  a  late 
period  of  the  empire,  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
umds  must  have  been  sat  out  in  due  form.  (Hy- 
ginus,  p.  177,  ed.  Goes.)  Those  who  mariced  out 
the  ground  m  camps  for  the  soldiers*  tents  are  also 
call^  Mensores,  but  they  were  military  men.  ( Ve- 
getius,  De  R»  Militari,  iL  7.)  The  functions  of 
the  Agrimensor  are  shown  by  a  passage  of  Hyginus 
{De  Ooatrovera,  p.  1 70) :  in  all  questions  as  to  deter- 
mining boundaries  by  means  of  the  marks  (nffna)^ 
the  area  of  sui&oes,  and  explaining  maps  and  phuu, 
the  services  of  the  Agrimensor  were  required :  in 
all  questions  that  concerned  property,  right  of  road, 
enjoyment  of  water,  and  other  easements  (sarrdatef ) 
they  were  not  required,  for  these  were  purely  legal 
questions.  Generally,  therefore,  they  were  either 
employed  by  the  parties  themselves  to  settle 
boundaries,  or  they  received  their  instructions  for 
that  puipose  firam  a  judex.  In  this  capaci^  they 
were  advocati  But  they  also  acted  as  judices, 
and  could  give  a  final  decision  in  that  dass  of 
smaller  questions  which  concerned  the  quinque 
pedes  of  the  Mamilia  Lex  [Lbx  Mamilia],  as  ap- 
pears from  Frontinus  (pp.  63, 75,  ed.  Goes.).  Under 
the  Christian  emperors  the  name  Mensores  was 
changed  into  Agrimensores  to  distinguish  them 
from  another  dass  of  Mensores,  who  are  mentioned 
in  the  codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian  (vL  34, 
zii  28).  By  a  rescript  of  Constantine  and  Con- 
staas  (a.  d.  544)  the  teachers  and  learners  of 
geometry  received  immunity  from  civil  burdens. 
According  to  a  constitution  of  Theodosius  and  Va- 
lentinian  (a.  d.  440)  as  given  in  the  collection  of 
Goesius  (p.  344),  they  received  jurisdiction  in  ques- 
tions of  Alluvio  ;  but  Rudorff  observes,  **  that  the 
decisive  words  '  ut  jndicio  agrimensoris  finiatur,* 
and  *  haec  agrimensorum  semper  esse  judicia '  are  a 
spurious  addition,  which  is  not  found  either  in  Nov. 
Theod.  Tit  20,  nor  in  L.  3.  C.  De  AIIuv.  (Cod. 
Just  viL  tit  41).**  According  to  another  constitu- 
tion of  the  aame  emperors,  the  Agrimensor  was  to 
receive  an  aureus  from  each  of  any  three  border- 
ing proprietors  whose  boundaries  he  settled,  and  if 
he  set  a  limes  right  between  proprietors,  he  re- 
ceived an  aureus  for  each  twelM  part  of  the  pro- 
perty through  which  he  restored  the  limes.  Fur- 
ther, by  another  constitution  of  the  same  emperors 
(Goesius,  p.  343),*the  young  Agrimensores  were  to 
be  called  ^  darissimi  **  while  Siey  were  students, 
and  when  they  began  to  practise  their  profession, 
spectabiles.  AH  this,  which  is  repeated  by  modem 
writes,  is  utterly  incredible.  (Rudor^  p.  420, 
&&,  and  the  notes.) 

(Rudorflf,  Ueber  die  Fcldmetmr^  Zeitschrift  fdr 
Geschicht  Rechtsw.  vol.  x.  p.  412,  a  dear  and  exact 
exposition ;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  appendix  2  ;  Dureau 
de  la  Malle,  EetmonUe  PoliUqtte  des  Bomaiiu^  voL  i. 
p.  179  ;  the  few  remarks  of  the  last  writer  are  of 
no  value.)  [G.  L.] 

AGRIO'NIA  (&7pM(yia),  a  festival  which  was 
celebrated  at  Orchomenus,  in  Boeotia,  in  honour  of 
Dionysus,  sumamed  *hypt^ios.  It  appears  from 
Plutarch  {Quaett  Rum,  102^  that  this  festival  was 
solemnised  during  the  night  only  by  women  and 
the  priests  of  Dionysus.  It  consisted  of  a  kind  of 
game,  in  which  the  women  for  a  long  time  acted  as 
if  sedLing  Dionysus,  and  at  last  called  out  to  one 
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another  that  he  had  escaped  to  the  Muses,  and  had 
concealed  himself  with  them.  After  this  they  i«^e- 
pared  a  repast ;  and  having  enjoyed  it,  amused 
themselves  with  solving  riddles.  This  festival  was 
remaricable  fer  a  feature  which  proves  its  great 
antiquity.  Some  virgins,  who  were  descended  fitim 
the  Minyans,  and  who  probably  used  to  assemble 
around  the  temple  on  the  occasion,  fled  and  were 
followed  by  the  priest  armed  with  a  sword,  who 
was  allowed  to  kill  the  one  whom  he  first  caug-ht 
This  sacrifice  of  a  human  being,  though  ariginaUy 
it  must  have  formed  a  regular  part  of  the  festival, 
seems  to  have  been  avoided  in  later  times.  One 
instance,  however,  occurred  in  the  days  of  Plutarch. 
{QuaetL  Grose,  38.)  But  as  the  priest  who  had 
killed  the  woman  was  afterwards  attacked  by  dis- 
ease, and  several  extraordinary  acddents  occurred 
to  the  Minyans,  the  priest  and  his  fiunily  were 
deprived  of  their  officud  fimcticms.  The  festival, 
as  well  as  its  name,  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  daughters  of  Minyas,  who,  after  having 
for  a  long  time  resisted  the  Bacchanalian  fury,  were 
at  length  seixed  by  an  invincible  desire  of  eating 
human  flesh.  They  therefore  cast  lots  on  their 
own  children,  and  as  Hippasus,  son  of  Leucippe, 
became  the  destined  victim,  they  killed  and  ate 
him,  whence  the  women  belonging  to  that  race 
were  at  the  time  of  Plutarch  still  called  the 
destroyers  (^Xcuu  or  oioAoMu)  and  the  men 
mourners  (ifw\oc7s).  (MUller,  Die  Mtnyer,  p.  1 66. 
&C. ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lekrlnuk  d,  sfoUeediautliekem 
Aliertkumer  d.  Griedum^  §  63.  n.  13.)       [L.  S.] 

AGRO'NOMI  {iypoy6fUH\  are  described  by 
Aristotle  as  the  country  police,  whose  duties  cor- 
responded in  most  respects  to  those  of  the  astynomi 
in  the  city  [Astynomi],  and  who  performed  nearly 
the  same  duties  as  the  hylori  (6?Mpot).  (PoliL  vL 
5.)  Aristotle  does  not  inform  us  in  what  state 
they  existed ;  but  firom  the  frequent  mention  of 
them  by  Plato,  it  i^pears  probable  that  they  be- 
longed to  Attica.  (Plat  Legs^,  vL  pp.  617,  618  ; 
Timaeus,  Le»,  t.  o.  and  Ruhdcen^  note,  in  which 
several  passages  are  quoted  from  Platoi) 

AGROTERAS  THU'SIA  (irrpordpas ^»<ria\ 
a  festival  celebrated  every  year  at  Athens  in  honour 
of  Artemis,  sumamed  Agrotera  (from  &7pa,  chase). 
It  was  solemnized,  according  to  Plutarch  {De  Ma- 
lign.  Herod.  26),  on  the  sixth  of  the  month  of 
Boedromion,  and  consisted  in  a  sacrifice  of  500 
goats,  which  continued  to  be  offered  in  the  time  of 
Xenophon.  (Xenoph.  Anab,  iii.  2.  §  12.)  Aelian 
(  V.  H.  ii.  25)  places  the  festival  on  the  sixth  day 
of  Thaxgelion,  and  says  that  300  goats  were  sacri- 
ficed ;  but  as  the  battle  of  Marathon  which  gave 
rise  to  this  solemn  sacrifice,  occurred  on  the  sixth 
of  Boedromion,  Aelian^s  statement  appears  to  be 
wrong.  (Plut  De  Glor.  Athen,  7.) 

This  festival  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
following  manner: — When  the  Persians  invaded 
Attica,  Callimachus,  the  polemarch,  or,  according  to 
others,  Miltiades,  made  a  vow  to  saorifice  to  Artonia 
Agrotera  as  nuuiy  goats  as  there  should  be  enemiea 
sUin  at  Marathon.  But  when  the  number  of  enemiea 
slain  was  so  great,  that  an  equal  number  of  goats 
could  not  be  found  at  once,  the  Athenians  decreed 
that  500  should  be  sacrificed  every  year.  This  ia 
the  statement  made  by  Xenophon  ;  but  other  an- 
cient authors  give  di£ferent  accounts.  The  Scholiast 
on  Aristoph.  {EqiUL  666)  reUtes  that  the  Athe- 
nians, before  the  battle,  promised  to  sacrifice  to 
Artemis  one  ox  for  every  enemy  slain  ;  but  whea 
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the  vmbcr  df  oxen  csold  not  be  pncnrrdi  tliej 
nlMititatied  an  cqial  mmber  of  ffoata.  [L- &] 
AOTRMUS  (frjiypirfy).  [Elscvcoa.] 
A6TRTAE  {iyifrm\  mendicut  prictU,  who 
vat  aocBfltooied  to  tiAvel  tAiWfpi  tho  difletmt 
tovm  «f  Omee»  wliriting  mhat  for  the  gods  wbom 
tbey  serred.  Theae  priests  carried,  either  en  their 
ihoalden  or  on  bensts  of  hurtbea,  images  of  their 
leBpective  deities  They  appear  to  have  been  of 
Oriental  origin,  aiftd  wefe  chiefly  connected  vith 
the  mihip  of  Isis,  O^  and  Ai^  (Herod,  it.  S5), 
and  eyrially  of  the  grent  mother  of  the  gods ; 
whence  they  were  called  ^nrrjpvy^prac  They  were 
pnaenUf  speaking,  penons  of  the  lowest  and  most 
abandoocd  cfaaracter.  Tbey  undertook  to  inHict 
iooie  jtiieroua  bodily  injury  on  the  enemy  of  any 
indiridual  who  pnid  tbem  far  toeh  serriees,  and 
abo  promised,  far  n  ssaadl  som  of  money,  to  obtain 
fcrgireoeas  from  tbe  gods  whom  they  serred,  far 
any  lins  wbkh  ehber  the  indiTidaal  himself  or 
his  anccftors  had  committed.  (Pbt  Rfp.  iL  p. 
364,k  ;  PluL  SmpenL  c  3 ;  Zosim.  I  11  ;  Max. 
Tjr.  ziz.  3 ;  Atben.  ri  p.  266,  d  ;  Origen,  c  C^tU. 
i  p.  8;  PhxL  Leff.  iL  pw  792 ;  Riihnken,atf  TIsmsi 
La.  t,  w.  kytifiimvvuf  and  4wwrfmymi  ;  K.  F.  Her- 
mann, XsMwol  dL  ^oMsstlMutfidkfla  jfA^raiiswr  ^ 
GfwdbeB,i42,n.I3.> 

These  mendicant  priests  came  iato  Italy,  hot  at 

what  tone  is  nnoertain,  together  with  the  worship 

of  the  gods  whom  they  serred.     (Cic  Dt  Ltg,  iL 

IS;  Heindoril,  ad  Hor.  Serwu  L  2.  2.) 

AHE'NUM.     [AxNOM.] 

AIKIAS  DIKE  (oLcios  ««i|\  u  action  brought 

at  Athens,  beftce  the  court  of  tho  FortT  ( tl  rrr. 

Ts^daorra),  against  any  indiridDal,  who  had  stmck 

a  dtinn  of  the  state.     Any  dtisen,  who  had  been 

thas  insohed,  might  proceed  in  two  ways  against 

the  offending  party,  either  by  the  akiat  tuc% 

which  was  a  prirmte  action,  or  by  the  gfpwt  Tpa^ 

which  was  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  public 

prmecutiuu,  since  the  slate  was  considered  to  be 

wnnged  in  an  injury  done  to  any  dtisen.    It  ap- 

pesn  to  have  been  a  princinle  of  tho  Athenian 

law,  to  give  an  indrridnal,  who  had  been  injoxed, 

more  than  one  mode  of  obtaining  redress.    If  the 

plaiutilF  brought  it  as  a  priTsle  suit,  the  defendant 

wenid  only  be  condemned  to  pay  a  fine,  which  the 

pisintiff  receired ;  but  if  the  causs  was  brought 

as  a  pablic  suit,  the  accused  might  be  punished 

eren  with  death,  and  if  condemned  to  pay  a  fine, 

the  latter  went  to  the  state. 

It  was  neeeanry  to  prove  two  facts  m  bringing 
the  ewiof  Kam  befare  the  Forty.  First,  That  the 
defendant  had  strode  the  plainti£^  who  must  have 
been  a  free  man,  with  the  intention  of  insnltiqg 
him  (^'  Mipci),  which,  however,  was  slwi^  pro- 
nmied  to  have  been  the  intention,  unlem  the  de- 
fimdaat  could  prove  that  he  only  struck  the  plain- 
tiff in  joke.  Thus  Ariston,  alter  proving  that  he 
hsd  been  strode  by  Conon,  tells  the  judges  that 
Cooon  win  attempt  to  show  that  he  lad  only 
ttra^  him  in  i^iy.  (Dem.  e,  Oomom,  p.  1261.) 
Secondly,  It  was  necessary  to  prove  that  the  de- 
frndsnt  struck  the  plaintiff  first,  and  did  not  merely 
ictom  the  Mows  which  had  been  given  by  the 
phintiff  {ipx^iw  x^p^  Wswr,  or  merely  Udtwr 
Vxcir,  Dem.  e,  Bmirg,  pp.  1141,  1151.) 

In  this  action,  the  som  of  money  to  be  paid  by 
the  defendant  as  danmges  was  not  fixed  by  the  laws ; 
imt  thepbxDt^  asst'ward  the  amoimt  according  to 
l&e  mjary,  which  he  tfaomght  be  had  leeeived,  and 
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the  judges  determined  on  the  justice  of  the  claim. 
It  was  thus  an  aasemed  action,  and  rMrmbIrd  tho 
ptocedore  in  frablic  caoaeiL  The  omtions  of  De. 
mesthenes  aipunot  Conon,  and  of  leocntes  atraitist 
Lochitea,  woe  ipoken  in  an  artion  of  thU  kind,  and 
both  of  these  have  entne  down  to  us ;  and  thero 
were  two  orations  of  Lviiaa,  which  are  lost,  relating 
to  the  aame  action,  namely,  against  Thenponipus 
snd  Hippncrates.  (Harpocrat  9,  o.  «/riat ;  Mrtrr, 
AH,  Frvcm,  p.  547,  Ac. ;  B*Kkh,  PmLL  AVwt  </ 
AUmg,  pp.  3.V2,  364,  372,  374,  2nd  ed.) 

AlTHOrS.\  (a»o«^a),  a  word  only  n»rd  by 
Homer,  is  prtibaMy  far  sdftfovra  orod,  a  ponico  rx. 
posed  to  the  ion.  From  the  pafttair  •  in  vhirh  it 
occurs,  it  serros  to  denote  a  coven-d  (lonico,  oprtnnif 
on  to  tho  court  of  the  house,  aifX^,  in  fitmt  of  \h** 
▼estibule,  vp^tfi^psr.  Thus  a  chariot,  IroMnir  the 
house,  is  described  as  paaaing  out  of  thr  wp6^pom 
and  the  idaso^a.  <//.  xxir.  3J3  ;  (Mi.  iii.  4!M,  xv. 
146,  191.).  Tbe  word  is  used  alM»  b  thr  plural, 
to  describe  apparently  the  porticoes  whi«h  sitr. 
immded  the  a^i  (/i.  vi  243  ;  fW.  nii.  57.) 
It  was  in  such  a  portico  that  gur*u  were  Unlin^d 
for  tbe  night.  {iJiLiiLZiHi^  tu.  345).  It  »a« 
also  the  place  of  reception  for  peoplf  flnrkinir  to  the 
palace  on  a  public  occasion  (//.  xxiv.  VMJ*  ;  (Mf, 
viii  57)  ;  and  hence  perhaps  th<»  qiiihet  4pi9ovw0t^ 
which  Homer  uftUAlly  connects  with  iL     |  P.  ..•<. ) 

ALA,  a  part  of  a  It^man  hotiie.     [DoMt'R.  | 

ALA,  ALARFS,  ALA  111  I.  Thr«i  nonis 
like  all  other  tcrmi  connectrd  with  llonuin  war- 
fiue,  were  used  in  ditTrrcnt  or  at  least  mixiihi-d 
acceptations  at  different  periods. 

Ata^  which  litemJly  means  a  trimf,  was  fmm  the 
earliest  epochs  employed  to  denote  the  wmff  of  nn 
army,  and  this  liiniitHfttion  it  always  rrtnnied,  but 
in  process  of  time  was  frequently  used  in  a  re- 
stricted lenee. 

1.  When  a  Roman  anny  was  composed  of 
Roman  citixens  exdusively,  the  flanki  of  the  tn- 
fantiT  when  drawn  up  in  bisitle  array  were  coren-d 
on  the  right  and  left  by  the  cavalry ;  and  hence 
Aim  denoted  the  body  of  horse  which  was  attached 
to  and  served  along  with  the  faot-soldien  of  the 
legion.  (See  Cincios,  ds  He  Atilitari,  who,  al- 
though he  flourished  u,  c.  200,  is  evidently  ex- 
phuning  in  tho  passage  quoted  by  Aulus  Gcllius, 
zvL  4,  the  original  acceptation  of  the  terra.) 

2.  When,  at  a  kter  date,  the  Roman  armies 
were  composed  partly  of  Roman  citisens  snd  portly 
of  SoeU^  dther  LoHrn  or  /to/ici,  it  became  the 
practice  to  marshall  the  Roman  troops  in  the  centra 
of  the  battle  line  and  the  Socii  upon  the  winirs. 
Hence  ala  and  aJarU  denoted  the  contingent  fur- 
nished by  the  allies,  both  horse  and  foot,  and  the 
two  divisions  wero  distinguished  as  dtsgtera  ala  and 
tmiatra  ala,  (Liv.  xxvii.  2,  xxx.  21,  xxxi.  21  ; 
Lips,  ds  MifU,  Horn.  iL  dial  7.  We  find  in  Liv. 
z.  40,  the  expremion  emm  eokortUmM  alariit,  and  in 
Z.  43,  D.  Itrmimm  Seagram  Ugutmm  cum  legion* 
prima  gt  daoem  eokortSbm  alariis  s^aimqm  rrv 
....  Juimi.) 

8.  When  tho  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy 
had  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citixens  the  terms  ofaru,  roAortet  alarias  were  tmns- 
ferred  to  the  foreign  troops  serving  along  with  tho 
Roman  armies.  In  Cmar  {B.  O.  L  51 )  we  iee  the 
Ahrii  expmely  disiingtiished  firom  the  legionarii^ 
and  we  find  the  phrase  {D.  C,  L  73)  coAorfet  aJariae 
et  legitmariae^  while  Cicero  (odFam.  ii.  17)  iponks 
of  the  AlarU  Tr%uupadam, 
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4.  Lutly,  under  the  empire,  the  tenn  ala  was 
applied  to  regimeuts  of  hone,  raised  it  would  seem 
with  Tery  few  exceptions  in  the  provinces^  serving 
apart  from  the  legions  and  the  cavalry  of  the  le- 
gions. It  is  to  troops  of  this  description  that 
Tacitus  refers  when  {Ann.  xv.  10)  he  mentions 
A  lares  Pcumomi  rolmr  eqmicUut, 

Some  farther  details  on  this  subject  are  given 
under  Exbrcitus.  [W.  R.] 

ALABARCHES  {iXaedpxosXn^^eanto  have 
been  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Jews  at  Alexandria; 
but  whose  duties,  as  far  as  the  government  was 
concerned,  chiefly  consisted  in  raising  and  paying 
the  taxes.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  18.  §  1,  xix.  5. 
§  1,  XX.  5.  §  2;  Euseb.  H.  E.  il  5.)  Hence,  Ci- 
cero (ad  AU,  ii.  17)  calls  Pompey  akbarches  from 
his  raising  the  taxes.  The  etymology  of  this  word 
is  altogether  uncertain,  and  has  given  rise  to  great 
disputes  ;  some  modem  writers  propose,  but  with- 
out sufficient  reason,  to  change  it,  in  all  the  pa»* 
sages  in  which  it  occurs,  into  arabarckei.  The 
question  is  fully  discussed  by  Stunius.  {De  JDia- 
led,  Macedon.  et  AUxandrin.  p.  65,  &c) 

ALABASTRUM  and  ALABASTER  (ixd- 
€afrrpw^  kkA^wrrpos\  a  box  or  vase  for  holding 
perfumes  and  ointments ;  so  called  because  they 
were  originally  made  of  alabaster,  of  which  the 
variety,  called  onyx-alabaster,  was  usually  em- 
ployed itx  this  purpose.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xiii  2.  s.  3, 
xxxvL  8.  s.  12.)  They  were,  however,  subse- 
quently made  of  other  materials,  as,  for  instance, 
gold  (3tp^(rcfa  &X<i§flurrpa).  Such  vases  are  first 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iii.  20),  who  speaks  of 
an  **  alabaster-box  of  perfumed  ointment  ^  (jiipov 
itKiSaffrfiov\  as  one  of  the  presents  sent  by 
Cambyses  to  the  Ethiopian  king  ;  and  after  his 
time  they  occur  both  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
(Aristoph.  Ac/tarn.  1053  ;  Aeliaii,  V,  H,  xii.  18  ; 
Martial,  xi  8  ;  Matth.  xxvi  7 ;  Mark,  xiv.  3 ; 
Luke,  vii.  37.)  These  vessels  were  of  a  tapering 
shape,  and  very  often  had  a  long  narrow  neck, 
which  was  sealed ;  so  that  when  the  woman  in  the 
Gospels  is  said  to  break  the  alabaster-box  of  oint- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  anointing  Christ,  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  she  only  broke  the  extremity 
of  the  neck,  which  was  thus  closed. 

ALABASTRI'TES.    [Alabaotbr.] 

ALAEA  ('AAoui),  games  which  were  annually 
celebrated  at  the  festival  of  Athena,  sumamed 
Alea,  near  Tegea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
magnificent  temple  of  the  same  goddess.  (Paus. 
viii.  47.  %  3.)  [L.  &] 

ALA'RIL    [Ala.] 

ALAUDA,  a  Gaulish  word,  the  prototype  of 
the  modern  French  AlouetU,  denoting  a  small 
crested  bird  of  the  lark  kind  which  the  Latins  in 
allusion  to  its  tuft  denominated  Galeriia.  The 
name  alauda  was  bestowed  by  Julius  Caesar  on  a 
legion  of  picked  men,  which  he  raised  at  his  own 
expence  among  the  inhabitants  of  Transalpine 
Gaul,  about  the  year  a  c.  55,  not  as  erroneously 
asserted  by  Gibbon,  during  the  civil  war  |  which 
he  equipped  and  disciplined  after  the  Roman 
fashion  ;  and  on  which  in  a  body,  he  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  bestowed  the  freedom  of  the  state. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  example  of  a 
r^pilar  Roman  legion  levied  in  a  foreign  country 
and  composed  of  barbarians.  The  designation  was, 
in  all  probability,  applied  from  a  plume  upon  the 
helmet,  resembling  the  **  apex  '*  of  the  bird  in 
question,  or  from  the  general  shape  and  appearance 
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of  the  head-piece.  Cioero  in  a  letter  to  Atticoa, 
written  in  &  c.  44,  states  that  he  had  received  \n- 
telllgence  that  Antonius  was  marching  upon  the 
city  ^cum  legione  alaudarum,**  and  from  the 
Philippics  we  learn  that  by  the  Lex  Judiciaxia  of 
Antonius  even  the  common  soldiers  of  this  corps 
(Alaudoi  —  manifmlares  eat  legione  Akaidarum) 
were  privileged  to  act  as  judices  upon  crimiiuil 
trials,  and  enrolled  along  with  the  veterans  in  the 
third  decuria  of  judices,  avowedly,  if  we  can  trust 
the  orator,  that  the  framer  of  the  law  and  his 
friends  might  hiwre  functionaries  in  the  courts  of 
justice  upon  whose  support  they  could  depend. 

That  the  legion  Alauda,  was  numbered  V.  is 
proved  by  several  inscriptions,  one  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  age  of  Domitian  in  honour  of  a  cer- 
tain Cn.  Domitius,  who  among  many  other  titles  is 
styled  TRI&  MIL.  LBG.  V.  ALAUDAB.  It  had 
however  disappeared  from  the  army  list  in  the 
time  of  Dion  Cassius,  that  is,  in  the  eoriy  part  of  the 
third  century,  for  the  historian,  when  giving  a  cata- 
logue of  such  of  the  twenty-three  or  twenty-five 
legions  which  formed  the  establishment  of  A  ugustua, 
as  existed  when  he  wrote,  makes  no  mention  of  any 
fifth  legion  except  the  Quinia  Afaeedonioa,  (Suetoa. 
JuL  24  ;  Caesar,  B,  C.  l  3d  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xi.  44  ; 
Cic.  PhUip.  i.  8.  §  20,  V.  5.  §  12,  xiii.  2.  §  3,  18, 
§  37  ;  Gmter,  Corp,  Insayt,  Lot.  cocciii.  1, 
DXLiv.  2,  DXLix.  4,  DLix.  7  ;  Orolli,  Intcrip. 
Lot.  n.  778.)  [W.  R.J 

ALBOOALE'RUa  [Apbx.] 
ALBUM  is  defined  to  be  a  tablet  of  any  mate- 
rial on  which  the  praetor's  edicts,  and  the  rules 
relating  to  actions  and  interdicts,  were  written. 
[Edictum.]  The  tablet  was  put  up  in  a  public 
place  in  Rome,  in  order  that  all  persons  might 
have  notice  of  its  contents.  According  to  some 
authorities,  the  album  was  so  called,  because  it  was 
either  a  white  material,  or  a  material  whitened, 
and  of  course  the  writing  would  be  a  different 
colour.  According  to  other  authorities,  it  was  so 
called  because  the  writing  was  in  white  letters. 
If  any  person  wilfully  altered  or  erased  {raseritf 
com^erUt  nutiaverU)  any  thing  in  the  album,  he 
was  liable  to  an  action  albi  eom^,  and  to  a  heavy 
penalty.  (Dig.  2.  tit  l  s.  7,  9.) 

Probably  the  word  album  originally  meant  any 
tablet  containing  any  thing  of  a  public  nature. 
Thus,  Cicero  informs  us  that  the  Azmales  Maxinii 
were  written  on  the  album  by  the  pontifex  maxi- 
mus.  (De  Orat.  iL  12.)  But,  however  this  may 
be,  it  was  in  course  of  time  used  to  signify  a  list 
of  any  public  body  ;  thus  we  find  the  expression, 
ailmm  tenatorinm,  used  by  Tacitus  {Ann.  iv.  42), 
to  express  the  list  of  senators,  and  corresponding 
to  the  word  letuxma  used  by  Dion  Cassius  (Iv.  3). 
The  phrase  album  decurionum  signifies  the  list  of 
decuriones  whose  names  wero  entered  on  the 
album  of  a  municipium,  in  the  order  prescribed 
by  the  lex  municipalis,  so  fiir  as  the  provisions 
of  the  lex  extended.  (Dig.  50.  tit  3.)  AUmmj»- 
diam  is  the  list  of  judices.  (Suet  Qamd.  16.) 
[JUDBX.]  [G.L.] 

ALCATHOEA  (oXjcaOoca).  The  name  of 
games  celebrated  at  Megara,  in  commemoration  of 
the  Eleian  hero  Alcathous,  son  of  Pelops,  who  had 
killed  a  lion  which  had  destroyed  Euippus,  s(wi  of 
King  Megareus.  (Pind.  luthm.  viii.  148  ;  Pans.  L 
42.  §1.)  [L.S.] 

ALEA,  gaming,  or  playing  at  a  game  of  chance 
of  any  kind.     Hence,  a/ea,  o/ieotor,  a  gamester,  a 
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[Talits;  Tsssxrju] 

Gaanng  m  eonsidcRid  dJMrywtable  at 
aad  keace  aftato  w—  n»ed  a»  a  tena  of  lepnack. 
(Cic  a  Otf.  n.  IQ,  atf  AtL  xir.  &.)       It  vat  alw 
liririddai  at  fifleie  bj  ^wdal   lawa,  daiiag  the 
tiaet  of  the  repaUic,  and   under  the  empnun 
((WdiApAarofaK).  (H«r.  Carat.  iiL  24.  58;  Cic. 
/^'9LiL23;  Or.  TriaL  iL   470,  &c^  Dig.   U. 
tiL  it)    We  baYc,  liowewr,  bo  cA|aeM  inlbnn- 
atka  ai  to  tke  time  wkca  theae  law*  were  en- 
acted <r  tfce  exaet  ynmmwmm  whicli  tliej  cantained. 
Thoe  are  tbne  laws  mentioned  in  the  Dineet 
iL  c.)  fbrbiddiog  gambling,  the  ijege^  TiHa^  I^mb^ 
ttdOfWad  CbrmeHa^  and  iQcewiae  a  ■rnatna  con- 
saltaa,  and  the  piaelar^  edictmn.     At  what  tioie 
the  two  Ibnaer  Ibws  wei«  paaaed  ia  qatte  oneer- 
tak ;  bat  the  hex  Conielm  waa  profaablj  one  of 
Ute  lavB  of  the  dictator  SoDa,  who.,  we  know,  nade 
KToal  iiiiatiaiuli  to  check  the  eztniTagance  and 
expeaae  of  prirate   peiauna.      [SvMTr&J     Some 
wmen  ioier  from   a   iwagf    of   PkuitBi  {MiL 
Gfcr.  IL  2.  9)  that  gaming  moat  hare  been  fw- 
biddea  bj  law  in  hia  time  ;  bat  the  lot  Inhrim  in 
thapaooge  aeema  radicr  to  refer  to  the  lawa  of  the 
faae  than  to  aaj  pabHc  enactment.  Some  OMideni 
vncei%  bowerer,  read  inr  oieorw  in  thb  pmmge. 
The  only  kinda  of  gaming  allowed  by  the  kw 
vexe^fixk,  playing  at  table  for  the  difierent  articles 
of    bod,  and  flaying   Ibr   money  at  gamea  of 
toeogiki  aack  aa   hurling    the  javelui,  nnning, 
jomping, boxing,  &c  (Dig.  2.  e.)     Thoae  who  were 
cflovkted  of  gamiag  were  eondemaed  to  |»y  four 
tcnea  the  lom  they  had  ataked  (Pacndo-Aacon.  m 
Oe.Dw.%  24.  PL  no.  ed.  OrelHX  and  became  ia- 
faamt  in  eooaeqiience.     We  know  that  im/imia 
vu  ft^qoently  a  eonaeqaence  of  a  jodidal  dednim 
[Infakia];  and  we  may  infer  that  it  wm  ia  thia 
caae  from  the  expremion  of  Cieera.    f^Honinein 
lege,  qaae  eat  de  alea,  candeBmatDm,  m  ■aft.yiaw 
re^itBtr  Ck^  P^^  »-  23.)    Joatiaian  forbade  all 
^yaing  both  in  public  and  in  private.  (Cod.  3.  tit 
43.)   Qamea  of  chanee  were,  howerer,  tolemted  ia 
Uie  month  of  December  at  the  Satoiaaliai  which  wm 
a  period  of  general  rdazation  (Mart  ir.  14,  ▼.  84; 
Gefl.  zriiL  13;  Snet  Avp.  71);  and  among  the 
Oreeka,  aa  well  aa  the  Romana,  public  opinion 
allowed  old   men   to  amnae  themaeWei  in  this 
manner.     (Eoripw   Med.   67  ;    Cic  SmeeL   16.) 
Under  the  empire  gambling  waa  carried  to  a  great 
height^  and  the  h%wa  were  probably  litde  more 
than    aomiaa].       Many  of  the  early  emperora, 
Aogaatm,  Caligula,  Ckadioa,  Vitelliiia,  and  Do- 
mitian,  were  rery  food  of  gaming,  and  set  bat  an 
eril  example   to  their  sobjecta  in  this  matter. 
(Soet  A^.  70,  71  ;  Dion  Case.  hx.  22  j  Suet 
CaL  41,  Ciamd.  33;  Dion  Caaa.  Ix.  2 ;  Soet  Dom. 
21.)   Prafesaed  gameatera  made  a  regolar  atudy  of 
their  art  ;  and  there  were  treotisea  on  the  mbject, 
among  which  was  a  book  written  by  the  emperor 
OandiiuL  (Or.  Tritt.  n.  471 ;  Snet  Ooad.  33.) 

Alea  sometimea  demrtea  the  implement  Qaed  in 

pispng,  at  in  the  phraae  jada  oIm  eat,  **  the  die 

if  ostr"  ottered  hy  Jnlina  Caeaar,  immediately 

he^K  be  enmed  the  Rabicon  (Suet  JmL  82);  and 

H  J8  often  B«ed  for  chance,  or  ancertainty  in  gene- 

oL  (Nor.  Omm.  ii.  1.  «;   Cic  Die,  ii.  16.)     Re- 

txedBg  the    etmetmeatB   againat   gambling,  aee 
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ALEA  1 A  ('AA4aiaX  afratival  crle^imtrd  to  the 
henear  of  Athraa  Alea  at  Tegea  with  fpun***  aihI 

I  contests,  of  which  we  find  mention  in  inMTi|>tiiiii& 

I  (Paas.  TiiL  47,  f  3  ;  Krsuae,  iJia  iiytmmuattk  a. 

I  Apomutik  d.  HH^mem^  pfk  7:M— 736  :'K.  V.  Hrr- 

)  mann,  Lekrimek  d.  potieadientt!tckfn  Aftt^Uumrr  d. 
Orierhem^  §  51,  n.  1 1  ;  eoinp.  HalutIa.  ) 

ALi  CI' LA  (&UU{  or  iAAi*{),  an  upprr  drrss, 
which  was,  in  all  pn>bnbility,  identical  with  the 
chlamra,  althooirh  liesychius  rxplun*  it  as  a  kind 
of  chiton  (Euphor.  />.  112,  a/k  Mrin^kr,  AmtU. 
^^.  pu  137  ;  Callim.  §>>,  149,  up.  Na«-ke,  <^««r. 
ToL  ii.  pi  36  ;   IfrsTch.  s.  e.  ;   >uid.  s.  r.  &AAijra 

I  and  imT§ai ;  MuUrr,  ArdLd.  hutul^  S  :{.'i7,  n.  6; 
Martial,  xii.  Bd.)  \\*.i^.] 

I      ALIME.NTARII  PUERI  ET  PlKLLAt:. 

I  In  the  Roman  rrpultlic^  thr  poorrr  cilixrru  wm  as> 
si«ted  by  public  distributions  of  com,  oiL,  aitd  niont-r, 

;  which  were  mllrd  eompiaria.  (CoKcjuanM.j 
Theae  diatributions  were  not  made  at  stAtfHl  prnr>dt, 

j  nor  to  any  bat  grown-np  inhabitants  of  Home.    The 

j  Emperor  Ncrra  was  the  iint  who  exti'ndrd  ihem  to 
children,  and  Trnjan  apfKiiutcd  thrm  to  be  mado 
every  month,  both  to  orphans  and  to  the  chiidrfn 
of  poor  parenta.  The  chiidran  wbo  rrceivcd  thrm 
were  called  fiawi  ti  pmeUat  aiimemittrtt^  and  ai«o 
(from  the  empTTor)  piwn'  jm^iiMtpm  llfnami  ;  and 
the  officers  who  admininterrd  the  institution  were 
called  qmnettoret  peemmiat  alimmtnmte^  tfmaet4tirrt 
alimmiormwi^  procrnmUtm  aitmtmtorum^  or  jn\ujttii 
atimemiormm. 

The  fragments  of  an  interesting  rrcord  M  an  in- 
stitotion  of  this  kind  by  TmJAii  h«\e  Itren  found 
at  Velleia,  near  PUcrnlio,  from  which  we  Icam 
the  an  ma  which  were  thus  dutnbuied,  and  the 
means  br  which  the  money  was  raited.  A 
similar  institution  was  founded  by  the  yoiincrer 
Pliny,  at  Comuro.  (Plin.  Kpttt.  rii.  18,  i.  H  ;  and 
the  inscription  in  OrrlH,  1 172.)  Trajan  *s  benevo- 
lent plans  were  carried  on  upon  a  larger  scale  by 
Hadrian  and  the  Antnnines.  Under  Conim<K!u8 
and  Pertinax  the  distribution  ceased.  In  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Severus,  we  again  meet  with  aiuntM' 
ianipmen  and  pmeUam^  who  were  called  Mammtifami^ 
in  honour  of  the  emperor's  mother.  We  learn, 
from  a  decree  of  Hadrian  (Tip.  in  Ihff.  34.  tit  L 
a.  14),  that  boys  enjoyed  the  benefiu  of  this  in- 
athntion  up  to  their  eighteenth,  and  girls  up  to 
their  fourteenth  year;  and,  fn>ro  an  inscription 
(Fabretti,  233,  619),  that  a  boy  four  yean  and 
aeven  montha  old  received  nine  times  the  ordi- 
nary monthly  distribution  of  corn.  (Aurel.  Vict 
EpU.  xii.  4  ;  Capitolin.  AmL  Pi.  8,  Af.  Aur. 
26,  Pert  9  ;  8part  Had.  7  ;  Umprid.  &f9. 
Aleat.  67  ;  Orelli,  Imaer.  3364,  3366  ;  Fabretti, 
234,  617  ;  Rasche,  Le».  Umiv.  Hei  Nmm.  a.  v, 
TaUela  Italiae ;  Krkhel,  Doct.  Sum.  Vet.  yol.  vi. 
p.  408;  F.  A.Wol^  Koa  eiaer  mild^  SHOung 
TSrajatu.)  [P.S] 

ALPPILUS,  a  slaye,wbo  attended  on  Itnthm, 
to  remore  the  superfluous  hair  from  their  bodies. 
(Sen.  Kp.  66  ;  Pigiior.  de  Serv.  42.).        [P.  S.) 

ALIPTAE  (&A«<«Tai)  among  the  Greeks 
were  penons  who  anointed  the  bodies  of  the 
athletae,  preparatory  to  their  entering  the  palaea- 
tn.  The  chief  object  of  this  anointing  was  to  close 
the  pores  of  the  body,  in  order  to  prevent  excessire 
perspiration,  and  the  weakness  consequent  thereon. 
To  effect  this  object,  the  oil  was  not  simply  spread 
oyer  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  also  well  rubbed 
into  the  akin.     The  oil  was  mixed  with   fine 
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African  omd,  wreral  jan  Ml  of  whidi  wen  found 
in  the  baths  of  Titiu,  and  one  of  these  is  now  in 
the  British  Mosenm.  This  prepazatory  anointing 
was  called  ^  mpcunewaartK^  rfyts.  The  athieta 
was  again  anointed  after  the  contest,  in  order  to 
restore  the  tone  of  the  skin  and  mnsdes ;  this 
anointing  was  called  i^  iiwoOtpawud,  He  then 
hathedf  and  had  the  dost,  sweat,  and  oil  scraped 
off  his  bodj,  by  means  of  an  instrument  similar  to 
the  Btrigil  of  the  Romans,  and  called  ffrXtyyls^  and 
afterwards  (iv<rrpa.  The  aliptae  took  adTantage 
of  the  knowledge  they  necessarily  acquired  of  the 
state  of  the  muscles  of  the  athletae,  and  their  gene- 
ral strength  or  weakness  of  body,  to  advise  them 
as  to  their  exercises  and  mode  of  life.  They 
were  thus  a  kind  of  medical  trainers  larpaXfiirrai. 
(Plut  de  TVMMf.  iS^  16.  p.  430  ;  Celsus,  L  1  ; 
Plin.  H,  N,  xxix.  1,  2.)  Sometimes  they  even 
superintended  their  ezeidses,  as  in  the  case  of 
Milesias.  (Pindar,  Ofym,  riiL  54— 71 ;  and  Bdckh's 
note.)  [Athlbtab.]  The  part  of  the  palaestra 
in  which  the  athletae  were  anointed  was  called 
oAcnrr^pior. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  aliptae  were  slaves  who 
scrubbed  and  anointed  their  masters  in  the  baths. 
They,  too,  like  the  Greek  dXe^vrcu,  appear  to 
have  attended  to  their  masters*  constitution  and 
mode  of  life.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  L  9,  35 ;  Senec  Ep. 
56  ;  Jurenal,  ScU.  iii.  76,  tL  422  ;  Pignor.  ds 
Sert.  p.  81.)  They  were  also  called  mmctorea. 
They  used  in  their  operations  a  kind  of  scraper 
called  a  strigil,  towels  (Usa),  a  cruise  of  oil  (guthu)^ 
which  was  usually  of  horn,  a  bottle  [Ampulla], 
and  a  small  vessel  called  lenHada.    [Baths.] 

The  apartment  in  the  Greek  palaestra  where 
the  anointing  was  performed  was  called  &\eiir- 
r^pioy,  that  in  the  Roman  baths  was  called 
wwhuMnunu  [P.  3.1 

ALLU'VIO.  «  That,"  says  Gains  (iL  70,  Ac.), 
**  appears  to  be  added  to  our  land  by  ailuvio, 
which  a  river  adds  to  our  land  (offer)  so  gradually 
that  we  cannot  estimate  how  much  is  added  in 
each  moment  of  time  ;  or,  as  it  is  commonly  ex- 
pressed, it  is  that  which  is  added  so  gradually  as 
to  escape  observation.  But  if  a  river  (at  once) 
takes  away  a  part  of  your  land,  and  brings  it  to 
mine,  this  part  still  remains  your  property.**  There 
is  the  same  definition  by  Gaius  in  his  Rbm  OoH- 
diamie  (Dig.  41.  tit  1.  s.  7),  with  this  addition:  — 
**  If  the  part  thus  suddenljr  taken  away  should 
adhere  for  a  considerable  time  to  my  land,  and  the 
trees  on  such  part  should  drive  their  roots  into  my 
land,  from  that  time  such  part  appears  to  belong  to 
my  land.**  The  jugmntio  per  aUuvionem  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Roman  jurists  to  be  by  the  jus 
gentium,  in  the  Roman  sense  of  that  term  ;  and  it 
was  comprehended  under  the  general  head  of 
Acoessio.  A  man  might  protect  his  land  against 
loss  from  the  action  of  a  river  by  securing  the 
banks  of  his  land  (Dig.  43.  tit.  15 ;  De  Ripa 
Afumenda)^  provided  he  did  not  injure  the  navi- 
gation. 

If  an  island  was  formed  in  the  middle  of  a  river, 
it  was  the  common  property  of  those  who  possessed 
lands  on  each  bank  of  the  river  ;  if  it  was  not  in 
the  middle,  it  belonged  to  those  who  possessed  lands 
on  that  bank  of  the  river  to  which  it  was  nearest 
(Gains,  ii.  72.)  This  is  explained  more  minutely 
in  the  Digest  (41.  tit  1.  s.  7).  A  river  means  a 
public  river  (JUanen  ptJtUcum), 

According   to  a  constitution  of  the   Emperor 
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Antonbus  Pius,  there  was  no  jus  alluTionb  in  the 
case  of  agri  limitati,  for  a  certain  quantity  (certus 
cuique  modus)  was  assigned  by  the  fonn  of  the 
oenturiae.  (Dig.  41.  tit  1.  s.  16 ;  oomp.  Aggenus 
UrbicQs,  in  Frantin.  CommeHi.  De  AUmtmme^  pars 
prior,  ed.  Goes  ;  and  Aobr.)  Circmmbuiio  differs 
from  ailuvio  in-  this,  that  the  whole  of  the  hind  in 
question  is  snirounded  by  water,  and  subject  to 
its  action.  Cicero  (De  OraL  L  38)  enumerates  the 
Jura  allttoumum  and  drcmmluvumum  as  mattcra  in^ 
eluded  under  the  head  of  eaueae  centumviralee.  * 

The  doctrine  of  ailuvio,  as  stated  by  Bracton  in 
the  chapter  De  aeqmrendo  Renm  Domimo  (foL  9), 
is  taken  from  the  Digest  (41.  tit  1.  s.  7),  and  is 
in  several  passages  a  copy  of  the  words  of  Gaina,  aa 
cited  in  the  Digest  [G.  L.] 

ALGA  or  HALOA  (*AX£a,  'Kkma\  an  Attic 
festival,  but  celebrated  principally  at  Eleusis,  in 
honour  of  Demeter  and  Dionysus,  the  inventon  of 
the  plough  and  protectors  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
It  took  place  every  year  after  the  harvest  waa  over, 
and  only  fruits  were  offier^  on  this  occasion,  partly 
as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  benefiu  the 
hnsbfmdman  had  received,  and  partly  that  the  next 
harvest  might  be  plentiful.  We  learn  from  De- 
mosthenes (c.  Neaer.  p.  1385),  that  it  was  unlawful 
to  offer  any  bloody  sacrifice  on  the  day  of  this  fes- 
tival, and  that  the  priests  alone  had  the  privile^ 
to  offer  the  finits.  The  festival  was  also  called 
daX^ia  (Hesych. «.  r.),  or  myKOfuar^pia,  [L.S.] 

ALO'GIOU  GRAPHE'  (iXoyfov  Tpo^)  an 
action  which  might  be  brought  before  the  logistae 
(Koyurrat)  at  Athens,  against  all  persons  who 
neglected  to  pass  their  accounts,  when  their  term 
of  office  expired.  (Suid.  Hesych.  Etymol  $.  o.  ; 
Pollux,  viii.  54  ;  Meier,  AtL  Prooese^  p.  363.) 

ALTA'RE.    [Aha.] 

ALU'TA.    [Calcbus.] 

ALYTAE  (iX^oi).    [Olympia.] 

AMANUENSIS,  or  AD  MANUM  SERVUS, 
a  slave,  or  freedman,  whose  office  it  was  to  write 
letters  and  other  things  under  his  master^  direc- 
tion. The  amanuensis  must  not  be  confomided 
with  another  sort  of  slaves,  also  called  ad  mamun 
term,  who  were  always  kept  ready  to  be  employed 
in  any  business.  (Suet  Oaet,  74,  Awg,  67,  iVer. 
44,  Tit,  3,  Vetp,  S  ;  Cie.  De  OraL  ill  60,  225  ; 
Pignor.  De  Servie,  109.)  [P.  S.] 

AMARY'NTHIA,  or  AMARY'SIA  CA^to- 
pMtOj  or  *Afiaf»^ca),  a  festival  of  Artemis 
Amarynthia,  or  Amaiysia,  celebrated,  as  it  seema, 
originaUy  at  Amaiynthus  in  Euboea,  with  extra- 
ordinary splendour ;  but  it  was  also  solemnixed 
in  several  places  in  Attica,  such  as  Athmone 
(Pans.  i.  31.  §  3) ;  and  the  Athenians  held  a  fea- 
tival,  as  Pausanias  says,  in  honour  of  the  same 
goddess,  in  no  way  less  brilliant  than  that  in 
Euboek  (Hesych.  t.  o.  'Afiopwrta.)  The  festival 
in  Euboea  was  distinguished  for  its  splendid  pro- 
cessions ;  and  Strabo  himself  (x.  p.  448)  seems  to 
have  seen,  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  Amarynthia, 
a  column  on  which  was  recorded  the  splendour 
with  which  the  Eretrians  afr  one  time  celebrated 
this  festival  The  inscription  stated,  that  the  pro- 
cession was  formed  of  three  thousand  heavy-armed 
men,  six  hundred  horsemen,  and  sixty  chariota, 
(Comp.  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Ol.  xiiL  159.)    [L.  S.] 

AMBARVA'LIA.     [Ajlvalbs  Fratrbs.] 

A'MBITUS,  which  literally  signifies  **  a  going 
about,**  cannot,  perhapa,  be  more  nearly  expressed 
than  by  our  word  oamxtttmg.   After  the  plebs  had 
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finned  a  disdact  estate  «t  Rone,  and  when  tbe 
mhole  body  of  the  dtiMxit  bad  become  refy  f^tmnlj 
iiicmaed»  we  frequently  read,  in  tbe  Ronuui 
vriuxv  ^  t^  gi^eat  edbrta  wbkb  it  waa  neccaaiy 
for  miididati^  to  aaake,  in  eider  to  aeoore  tbe 
Totea  of  tbe  dtoeoa.  At  RenMs,  aa  in  ereiy  eon- 
OBBitT  Jato  wbkb  tbe  etencDt  of  popular  election 
fatew^  aobcttation  of  volee^  and  open  or  eccKt 
m^JTiTBrr  and  biibcrf,  were  among  tbe  meaaa  by 
wkicb  a  candidate  aecared  bia  elec^on  to  tbe  offieei 
cf  Matft.  Tbe  electioBB  recnmd  annaaUy«  and 
rww^iiiatf  bad  plenty  of  pnctiee  in  tbe  Tarioai 
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Wbaterer  may  be  tbe  antbority  of  tbe  piece 
fatxd^  **  Q.  Cioeraiia  de  Petitione  Comaktna  ad 
M.  TnUiom  Fratvem»**  it  aeema  to  prcaent  a  pretty 
&Lir  pietore  of  tboae  aata  and  meana»  by  wbicb  a 
candidate  mjgbt  faiwfaily  endcaToor  to  tecnie  tbe 
votes  of  tbe  electm,  and  abo  eonie  intimation  of 
tbooe  meana  wbicb  were  noit  tawfuL,  and  wbicb  it 
waa  tbe  object  of  ▼arioaa  cnactmento  to  ivpreaa. 

Acaadidate  waa  caDedpefifor;  and  bis  opponent 
whb  irfrtmce  to  him,  toBi|Mtffar.    A  candidate 
(ftwwiidatmM)  waa  ao  calW  from  bia  appearing  in  ibe 
pcbiic  plaeea,  aadk  aa  tbe  fan  and  Campoe  Mar- 
tins, befdie  bia  fiellow-dtiaena,  in  a  whitened  toga. 
On  such  ocraaimia^  the  eandidafr  waa  attended  by 
bis  friends  (deriaetorae),  or  Mb>wed  by  tbe  poorer 
citizcBa  (jwJutom),  who  ooaM  in  no  other  manner 
show  tlwir  good  will  or  give  their  aMiatanee.  (Cic 
pn  Mmnma,   c  34.)       Tbe   word  oiSKlnctae  ez- 
pvased  both  tbe  eontinnal  preacntc  of  tbe  candi- 
date at  Ranie,and  bis  eontinnal  aolicitationa.   Tbe 
'    ^  bia  loonds  or  taking  bia  walk, 
r  a  aosMat/irfor,  who  gave  him 
the  names  of  sach  peiaons  aa  be  might  meet ;  tbe 
candidate  waa  thus  enabled  to  addrem  tbera  by 
their  name,  aa  indirect  compliment  wbicb  eovld 
not  fiiil  to  be  generally  giatifying  to  the  electora. 
Tbe   candidate  aeoompwiied  bis  address  with  a 
^lake  of  tbe  band  {pnmtatio).    Tbe  tenn  hmiffmi- 
taa  oomprehended  generally  any  kind  of  treating, 
as  shows,  feaata,  &c     Candidatea  aametimes  left 
Rooie,  and  Tiaited  the  eoloniae  and  municipia,  in 
which  tbe  dtixena  bad  the  snf&aga  ;  thus  Cicen 
propuoed  to  visit  the  Cisalpine  towns,  when  be  waa 
a  candidate  fiv  the  consalshipi    (Cic.  od  AU.  L  1.) 
That  ambitus,  which  waa  the  object  of  several 
penal  enaetraenta,  taken  aa  a  generic  term,  oompre- 
hended the  two  apedca, — aaa6iitet  and  larffUiome$ 
(briberyX    JJ^enUiiiu  and  bmijfmias  are  opposed 
by  CiceitH  as  things  allowable,  to  ambihu  and 
laryUio^  aa  things  iIlegaL    (Cic  ds  OraL  ii.  25 ; 
and  compare  pro  Murtma^  c.  36.)     Tbe  word  linr 
ambitm  in  the  Gredc  writen  ia  luuuriaAt,  Money 
waa  paid  for  ToCes  ;  and  in  order  to  insure  attxtej 
and  seeue  the  elector  peraona  called  iatorynrfaa 
were  employed  to  make  the  baigam,  »equeitre$  to 
hold  tbe  money  till  it  was  to  be  paid  (Cic  pro 
CbumL  26),  and  dnkortg  to  distribnte  it  (Cic 
ad  AIL  L  l^)      The  oflSence  of  ambitus  waa  a 
matter  which  belonged  to  the  jndida  pnblica,  and 
tbe  enactaunts  against  it  were  nnraenms.    Tbe 
earliest  enactment  that  ia  mentioned  simply  for- 
baiepeocBS  '*io  add  white  to  their  dreaa,**  with 
a  new  to  an  election.    (b.c  432  ;  Lit.  i?.  25.) 
Tin  *Awi^   to  mean  naingr  «»«  ^^^  >ign  <* 
takea  aa  tbe  drem,  to  a jgniff  «l»t  a  man  waa  a 
candidatA     The  object  pf  the  law  waa  to  check 
midA»,  tbe  name  for  gmng  *Uout  tocanvasa,  Ui 
fbtetfwbkb  tnJwtt^  wa»  aubawpienUy  employed. 


Stin  the  pnctiee  of  naing  a  white  dram  on  oeeaaioa 
of  canvassing  waa  uaoal,and  apptan  to  bare  gi^n 
origin  to  the  application  of  the  term  ramdtdatm*  to 
one  who  waa  a  petiior.  {CVotata  ambtito^  Pmius, 
Sai.i.\77  i  Polyb.  z.  4.  ed.  Dckker.)  A  hex 
Portelia  (blc.  358  ;  Lit.  yii.  15)  furlnde  candi* 
dates  canraming  on  market  days,  and  goinir  about 
to  tbe  places  in  the  country  where  propje  wrre 
collected.  Tbe  law  waa  pasaed  mainly  to  ehrck 
the  prrtenaona  of  nori  homines,  of  whom  the 
nobiles  were  jealoos.  By  the  Lex  Cornelia  Haebia 
(B.C  181)  those  who  were  convicted  of  anibitus 
were  inciyacitated  from  being  candidates  fur  ten 
yeara.  (Lir.  zL  19;  AekU.  lioL,  p.3ol.)  Ibo 
Lex  Acilia  Calpnmia  (blc  67)  was  intruded  to 
smipiias  treating  of  the  electora  and  other  like 
matters:  tbe  penaltiea  were  fine,  exclusion  frum 
tbe  aenale,  and  prrpetiial  incapacity  to  bold  uthre. 
(Dion  Caaa.  zxxtL  21.)  The  Lex  Tullia  wns 
passed  ia  tbe  consulship  of  Cicero  (a.  c  63)  for 
the  pttfpoae  of  adding  to  the  petuUtiet  of  the  Acilia 
Calpnmia.  (Dion  Caaa.  xxxviL  '2U ;  Cic.  pro 
Afarmo,  c  23.)  The  penalty  under  thit  lex  was 
ten  yean*  exile.  This  law  forbade  any  per«on  to 
exhibit  public  shows  for  two  yean  Itcfurv  he  « as 
a  candidate.  It  also  forbade  candidates  hiring 
persons  to  attend  them  and  be  about  their  persons. 
In  tbe  second  consuUhip  of  M.  Liciiiius  Crassus 
and  Cn.  Pompeius  Mainius  (B.r.  55)  the  l^z 
Licinia  was  passed.  This  lex,  which  is  entitled 
De  Sodalitiis,  did  not  alter  tbe  previous  laws 
against  bribery;  but  it  was  specially  directed 
against  a  particular  mode  of  canvaMing,  which 
consisted  in  employing  agents  (todaiea)  to  mark 
out  tbe  mcmben  of  the  several  tribes  into  smaller 
portions,  and  to  secure  more  cfTectiially  the  Totes 
by  this  diTision  of  labour.  This  distribution  of 
the  memben  of  the  tribes  was  called  dermriatio. 
{Cic pro  Fiamcio^  c  18.)  It  was  an  obvious  mode 
of  bitter  securing  the  votes ;  and  in  the  main  is 
rightly  explained  by  Hein,  but  completely  mis- 
undentood  by  Wonder  and  others.  Dnimnnn 
{Gttckickte  Rom*,  vol.  iv.  p.  93)  confounds  the  <^- 
emriatio  with  the  coitio  or  coalition  of  candidntes  to 
procure  votec  The  mode  of  sppointinfr  the  indices 
in  trials  under  the  Lex  Licinia  was  aluo  provided 
by  that  lex.  They  were  called  Judices  Kditicii, 
becanae  the  accuser  or  prosecutor  nominated  four 
tribes,  and  the  accused  was  at  liberty  to  reject  one 
of  them.  The  jndioes  were  taken  out  of  the  other 
three  tribes  ;  but  the  mode  in  which  they  wore 
taken  is  not  quite  clear.  The  penalty  under  the 
Lex  Licinia  was  exile,  but  for  what  period  is 
uncertain.  The  Lex  Pompeia  (&  c.  52),  posned 
when  Pompeius  was  sole  consul  for  part  of  that 
year,appean  to  hare  been  rather  a  measure  passed 
for  Uae  occasion  of  the  trials  then  had  and  con- 
tempiated  than  any  thing  else.  It  provided  for 
the  mode  of  naming  the  judices,  and  shortened  the 
proceedings  When  C.  Julius  Caesar  obtained  the 
supreme  power  in  Rome,  he  used  to  recommend 
some  of  the  candidatea  to  the  people,  who,  of 
course,  followed  his  recommendation.  As  to  the 
consulship,  be  managed  the  appointments  to  that 
office  just  as  he  pleased.  (SueL  Cues,  c  41.)  The 
Lex  Julia  de  Ambita  was  passed  (a.c  18)  in 
tbe  time  of  Augustus,  and  it  excluded  from  office 
for  fiTO  yean  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  16  ;  Suet  (M.  34) 
those  who  were  conTicted  of  bribery.  But  as  the 
penalty  was  milder  than  those  under  the  former 
lawsi  we  moat  conrJuda  that  they  were  repealed 
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in  wliole  or  in  part  Another  Lex  Julia  do  Am- 
bitu  waa  passed  (b.  &  8 ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  5)  ap- 
parently to  amend  the  law  of  b.  c.  18.  Candidates 
were  required  to  deposit  a  sum  of  money  before 
canvassing,  which  was  forfeited  if  they  were  con- 
victed of  bribery.  If  any  violence  was  used  by  a 
candidate,  he  was  liable  to  exile  (aquae  et  ignis 
inierdidio). 

The  popular  forms  of  election  were  observed 
during  the  time  of  Augustus.  Under  Tiberius 
they  ceased.  Tacitus  (AmiaL  115)  observes :  — 
**  The  Gomitia  were  transftvred  from  the  campus  to 
the  paties,**  the  senate. 

While  the  choice  of  candidates  was  thus  partly 
in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  bribery  and  corruption 
still  influenced  the  elections,  though  the  name  of 
ambitus  was,  strictly  speaking,  no  longer  appli- 
cable. But  in  a  short  time,  ihe  appointment  to 
public  offices  was  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  em- 
peron ;  and  the  magistrates  of  Rome,  as  weU  as 
the  populus,  were  merely  the  shadow  of  that  which 
had  once  a  substantial  form.  A  Roman  jurist,  of 
the  imperial  period  (Modestinus),  in  speaking  of 
the  Julia  Lex  de  Ambitn,  observes,  **  This  law  is 
now  obsolete  in  the  city,  because  the  creation  of 
nmgistrates  is  the  business  of  the  princeps,  and 
does  not  depend  on  the  pleasure  of  the  populus  ; 
but  if  any  one  in  a  municipium  should  offend 
against  this  law  in  canvassing  for  a  sacerdotium  or 
magistratus,  he  is  punished,  according  to  a  senatus 
oonsultum,  with  infiuny,  and  subjected  to  a  penalty 
of  100  aureL"  (Dig.  48.  tit  14.) 

The  laws  that  have  been  enumerated  are  pro- 
bably all  that  were  enacted,  at  least  all  of  which 
any  notice  is  preserved.  Laws  to  repress  bribery 
were  made  while  the  voting  was  open  ;  and  they 
continued  to  be  made  after  the  vote  by  ballot  was 
introduced  at  the  popular  elections  by  the  Lex 
Gabinia  (n.  a  139).  Rein  observes  that  **  by  this 
change  the  control  over  the  voters  was  scarcely 
any  longer  possible  ;  and  those  who  were  bribed 
could  not  b«  distinguished  from  those  who  were 
not**  One  argument  in  fiivour  of  ballot  in  modern 
times  has  been  that  it  would  prevent  bribery  ;  and 
probably  it  would  diminish  the  practice,  though 
not  put  an  end  to  it  But  the  notion  of  Rein  that 
the  bare  fact  of  the  vote  being  secret  would  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  bribed 
from  the  unbribed  is  absurd  ;  for  the  bare  know- 
ledge of  a  roan*s  vote  is  no  part  of  the  evidence  of 
bribery.  It  is  worth  remark  that  there  is  no  in- 
dication of  any  penalty  being  attached  to  the 
receiving  of  a  bribe  for  a  vote.  The  utmost  that 
can  be  proved  is,  that  the  dwisoret  or  one  of  the 
dass  of  persons  who  assisted  in  bribery  were 
punished.  (Cic.  pro  PlandOy  a  23,  pro  Mwrena^ 
c  23.)  But  this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  rest : 
the  briber  and  his  agents  were  punished,  not  the 
bribed.  When,  therefore.  Rein,  who  refers  to 
these  two  passages  under  the  Lex  Tullia,  says : 
**  Even  those  who  received  money  from  the  can- 
didates, or  at  least  those  who  distributed  it  in 
their  names,  were  punished,*'  he  couples  two  things 
together  that  are  entirely  of  a  different  kind.  The 
proposed  Lex  Anfidia  (Cic.  ad  Atl.\.\Q)  went 
so  fer  as  to  declare  that  if  a  candidate  promised 
money  to  a  tribe  and  did  not  pay  it,  he  should  be 
unpunished  ;  but  if  he  did  pay  the  money,  he 
should  further  pay  to  each  tribe  (annually  ?) 
3000  sesterces  as  long  as  he  lived.  Thb  absurd 
proposal  was  not  carried ;  but  it  shows  dearly 
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enough  that  the  principle  was  to  punish  the  briber 
only. 

The  trials  for  ambitus  were  numerous  in  the 
time  of  the  republic.  A  list  of  them  is  given  by 
Rein.  The  oration  of  Cicero  in  defence  of  iL 
Murena,  who  was  charged  with  ambitus,  and  thAt 
in  defence  of  Cn.  Phincius,  who  was  tried  under 
the  Lex  Licinia,are  both  extant  (Rein,CHiNiita/> 
redd  der  Romer,  where  all  the  authorities  are  col- 
lected ;  Cic  Pro  Pkmdo^  ed,  Wunder.)     [G.  L.] 

AMBLO  SEOS  GRAPHE'  {h^iJSKivws 
ypa/pii),    [Abortio.] 

AMBUO'SIA  {iLitlS(^6<na\  festivals  observed  in 
Greece,  in  honour  of  Dionysus,  which  seem  to  have 
derived  their  name  from  the  luxuries  of  the  table, 
or  from  the  indulgence  of  drinking.  According  to 
Tsetzes  on  Hesiod  {Op.  et  D.  v.  504)  these  festivals 
were  solemnised  in  the  month  of  Lenaeon,  during 
the  vintage.  (Etym.  M.  s. «.  Airyauftf,  p,  564.  7.  ; 
G.  E.  W.  Sdineider,  Utber  das  AtHtehe  TkeaUr- 
ufcsea,  p.  43 ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrb.  d.  gottetdieiuiL 
AUertJL  d,  (Meckm,  §  58.  n.  7.)  [L.  S.J 

AMBUBAIAE,  female  musicians  from  Syria, 
who  gained  their  living  by  performing  in  public,  at 
Rome,  especially  in  the  Circus.  Their  name  is 
deriv^  from  the  Syrian  word  a6ii6  or  aabut^  a 
flute.  Their  moral  condition  wan  that  which 
females  of  their  ckiss  generally  fell  into.  The 
Bayaderes  of  India  will  perhaps  give  the  best  idea 
of  what  they  were.  (Hor.  Sat,  i.  2.  1,  with  Hein- 
dorf's  Note  ;  Juvenal,  iiL  62  ;  Suet  A'er.27  ; 
Priapeia,  26  ;  Petron.  bcxiv.  13.)  [P.S.] 

AMBU'RBIUM,  or  AMBURBIA'LE,  a  sa- 
crifice which  was  performed  at  Rome  for  the  purifi- 
cation  of  the  city,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
ambarvalia  was  intended  for  the  purification  of  the 
country.  The  victims  were  carried  through  the 
whole  town,  and  the  sacrifice  was  usually  per- 
formed when  any  danger  vras  apprehended  in  con- 
sequence of  the  appearance  of  prodigies,  or  other 
circumstances.  (Obseq.  JM  Prodig.  c.  43  ;  Apul. 
Metamarph,  iiL  ab  init  p.  49,  Bipont  ;  Lucan.  i. 
593.)  Scaliger  supposed  that  the  amburbium  and 
ambarvalia  were  the  same  ;  but  their  difference  is 
expressly  asserted  by  Servius  {ad  Virg.  Ed.  iii. 
77),  and  Vopiscus  (ambntrlium  edebratum^  ambar- 
valia prmniMa  ;  Aurel.  c.  20). 

AMENTUM,     [Hasta.] 

AMICTO'RIUM,  a  Imen  covering  for  the 
breasts  of  women,  probably  the  same  as  the  stro- 
phium.  [Strophium.]  (Mart  xiv.  149.)  In  kter 
times  it  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the  same  sense 
asAmictns.  (Cod.  Theod.  8.  tit  5.  s.  48.)  [Am  ic- 
tus.] 

AMICTUS,  AMrCULUM.  The  verb  omtctrv 
is  commonly  opposed  to  mm/sstb,  the  former  being 
applied  to  the  putting  on  of  the  outer  garment, 
the  chlamys,  pallium,  laena,  or  toga  (^rioy,  ^> 
poi)  ;  the  latter,  to  the  putting  on  of  the  inn^  gar- 
ment, the  tunica  (xcr^y).  In  consequence  of  this 
distinction,  the  verbal  nouns,  arniehu  and  tWarfas, 
even  without  any  forther  denomination  of  the  dress 
being  added,  indicate  respectively  the  outer  and 
the  inner  clothing.  (See  TibulL  i  9.  13. ;  Com. 
Nep.  CHnum^  4,  Dot.  3.  §2  ;  Virg.  Am.  iii.  545, 
V.  421,  compared  with  ApoU.  Rhod.  ii.  30.)  Some- 
times, however,  though  larely,  amidre  and  taduers 
are  each  used  in  a  more  general  way,  so  as  to  refer 
to  any  kind  of  clothing. 

In  Greek  amidre  is  expressed  by  i^vtmcBai^ 
iLfupdtvtfcBatf   itfiMdx^trSatf  hrtSd/iX€ff$aij  v^a* 
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UxXt^^m :  aul  imdmtn  hj  ipMv«ar.  Hence  erne 
l^crrpts,  Jifcrcx^*^*  iwiSK'^g$a  and  fei<oAaa«r, 
¥c^ifiXi|fiASBd  wwpriy<ftA«Mr,  an  outer  ganDeoL,  and 
{viajMi,  an  imief  ganamt,  a  tunic,  a  shirt.  [J.Y.] 

AMM A  (4^mm),  a  Greek  mouure  of  \mpK 
e^jol  to  £:rtj  «^€&ff  (cnbitsXt  or  sixty  v^s  (feet). 
It  was  aied  in  oieaMiriiig  land.  CUero,  De  Mem- 
mris.)  IP.&] 

AMXrSTIA  (ifUF^0Tia\  ia  a  «wd  wed  by 
ike  later  Greek  wrileta,  and  frvm  then  borroved 
bj  the  Ramans,  to  deacribe  the  act  or  airangrrmcnt 
by  vhkh  oStmoes  were  f&rgaUeny  or  refarded  as  j 
if  they  had  not  been  committed,  to  that  the  of*  ■ 
^ikder  could  not  be  called  to  aecouDt  fnr  thctn. 
The  word  is  chiedj  naed  with  refereoce  to  the 
0-ft.rjccs  cflounitted,  or  alleged  to  hare  been  coob- 
nioed,  agaiatt  the  lawa,  during  those  cooHicts  of 
otifneiiig  fiKtioos  which  so  often  occorred  in  thr  , 
CiTwk  repuUics  *>Mi  in  which  the  Tictorious  ' 
party  usually  took  a  sanguinary  rengrance  upon 
:u  opponents^  So  rare,  indeed,  were  the  ez- 
orptioos  b>  this  eourse  of  Tengeance,  that  thete  is 
ogIt  floe  case  of  amncaty  in  Greek  history,  which 
requises  any  partimiT  notice.  This  was  the  am- 
nesty which  tcnninated  the  straggle  between  the 
ircxKiatica]  and  oligarchical  parties  at  Athens, 
aod  osmpleted  the  reTolntion  by  which  the  power 
of  the  Thirty  Tyranu  was  overthrown,  b.  c.  403. 
It  vas  amtnged  by  the  mediation  of  the  Spartan 
king  Paasaniaa,  and  extended  to  all  the  citizens 
«  bo  had  ocaamitted  illegal  acts  during  the  recent 
troabks,  with  the  exception  of  the  Thirty  and 
the  EleTcn,  and  the  Ten  who  had  raled  in  Pei- 
rseos ;  and  eren  they  were  only  to  be  excepted  in 
esse  of  their  refusal  to  give  an  account  irf  their 
fowtnaKnt ;  thdr  children  were  included  in  the 
amnestr,  and  were  permitted  to  reside  at  Athens. 
An  addhion  was  made  to  the  oath  of  the  senators, 
bisdiog  them  not  to  receive  any  erndtixU  on  ajpagogt 
Qu  aoeoont  of  anything  done  before  the  amnesty, 
the  stxict  observance  of  which  was  also  imposed 
br  an  coth  upon  the  dicastae.  (Xen.  HeUem,  iL 
4.'  §§  38—43  ;  Andoc  tU  MytL  ^  44  ;  Dem. 
»  Buad,  pu  1018  ;  Nepoa,  Tkron/lmL  3,  who 
makes  a  confusion  between  the  Ten  Tyiantt  of 
Peirsens  and  the  Ten  who  succeeded  the  Thirty 
in  the  city;  Taylor,  Xjuaw  VHa;  Wachsmuth, 
HtfhuL.  Aitertk.  voL  i.  pp.  646,  647,  new  edition  ; 
Henaaan,  PoliLAHtiq.i^Grmie^i\  S9.) 

The  form  of  the  word  is  inconectly  given  in 
some  modem  works  as  itfonitrr^ia.  But  even  the 
genuine  form  only  belongs  to  later  Greek  ;  being 
uaal  only  l^  Pfaxtareh  (6>c.  42,  Aniom.  14),  Hero- 
dian  (iil  4.  §  17,  T.  4.  §  18,  viiL  12.  §  6),  Philo, 
and  still  later  writers.  The  better  writeis  used 
&3(ja,  and  the  verbal  form  is  o6  lantvutaKw.  Re 
specting  the  supposed  allusion  to  the  word  by 
Cicero,  see  Facciolati,  s.  &  [P.  S. ) 

AMPUIARAIA  (o^c^copdui),  games  celebmted 
ia  honour  of  the  ancient  hero  Amphianuis,  in  the 
ncighboufhood  of  Oropus,  where  he  had  a  temple 
aith  a  celebialad  orade.  {SdioL  ad  Pwd.  (H.  vii 
1^4 ;  {^  rites  observed  in  his  tem{^e  are  de- 
Kribcd  by  Pawanias  (L  34.  §  3.  ;  K.  F.  Hennami, 
Ukfh,  d.  gotttnii€nttl  AUertk.  d.  Oriecken^  §  63. 
iLl.j  [L.S.J 

AMPHFCTYONES  (*A#i^ijrr^Jorfi),  members 
sfan  Jsipiia^cMaa  (  'A^i^arrvorlaor'AHMcriorla). 
Lisdtations  called  Amphictyonic  appear  to  have 
exwted  in  Greece  from  time  inunemorisL  Of  their 
nadireaiid  object  history  girea  na  only  ageneral 
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idea  ;  but  we  may  safrly  bcliere  them  to  hate  been 
associatiiMuof  onitiiially  uei^hbouniuftrilirs,  lurnied 
for  the  refrulalion  of  mutiui  uitrmtiinr,  and  the 
protection  uf  a  common  teiupie  or  taiictuaiT.  at  w  hich 
the  lepreMntatives  of  the  ditfrnrnt  mem  ben  met, 
to  transact  business  and  celebrate  rrhin  us  ntrm 
and  games.  This  identity  of  leliuiun,  oou|iled 
with  near  neighbourhood,  and  thai  too  in  sgrs  o£ 
remote  antiquity,  implies  in  all  probability  a  cer> 
tain  degree  of  aifiuitr,  which  ntiybt  of  itM>lf  pro- 
duce unions  and  oonfederaries  anioi)|r«t  tnbes  so 
situated,  regunlirg  each  other  as  ntcinbrrs  of  the 
same  great  Csuiily.  They  would  thus  prrM>r«e 
among  themselves,  and  transmit  to  thnr  ctiiidrrn, 
a  spirit  of  naiiunaiity  and  bru(hcrho(id  ;  ni>r  o  nld 
any  better  means  be  devised  than  the  bond  of  a 
commoa  leligKius  worship,  to  counteract  tbr  hmtilc 
interests  which,  sooner  or  later,  spring  up  in  all 
large  societies.  The  causes  and  m<tti«et  fn>m  «  hirh 
we  mi^'bt  ezprct  luch  institutions  to  ari»r,  ezittrd 
in  every  netifbbourhood  ;  and  aironiingiy  ne  hud 
many  Am}>kuiytmMe  of  >arious  drvrrr*  of  tnipotv 
ance,  thr>ui<b  our  int'onaation  respecting  them  is 
very  debciniL 

Thus  we  learn  frim  Stmbo,  that  there  was  one  of 
some  celebrity  whose  plare  of  minting  was  a  sanr- 
tuary  of  Poseidon  (Mulirr,  /A/rt<iJM,  iL  10.  fi  h  % 
Strab.  viiL  pi  374)  at  Calauria,  an  anrirnt  srtile* 
mentofthelonian«in  the2Saronic(iiilC  Theon.'uuU 
members  were  Kpidaunis,  llcnuiuiie,  Nauplia, 
Prasiae  in  Laconia,  A«*vina,  Athens,  and  the  liuro* 
tian  Orchomenus  (Tbirlwall,  iltat.of'Urrtor^  vol.  i, 
p.375);  whose  remoteness  fnm  each  other  make*  it 
difficult  to  conceive  what  could  have  been  the  mo- 
tives for  fiMrminff  the  conitMlrration,  more  enfiei-uiJIy 
as  religious  causes  seem  precluded  by  the  iacU  thst 
Troezen,  though  so  near  to  Cabiurio,  and  though 
pMcidon  was  its  tutelarr  god,  was  not  a  member. 
In  after  times,  Argos  and  S|iarU  to<'k  the  pUue  of 
Nauplia  and  Prasiae,  and  religious  cerenionies  were 
the  sole  object  of  the  uieetiiiKi  of  the  a»sociation. 
There  also  seems  to  have  been  anotht^r  in  Aqrolis 
(Strab.  Le.\  Pausan.  iv.  5;  dintinct  from  thnt  of 
Calauria,  the  place  of  cnnirress  being  the  'Hp«uor, 
or  temple  of  llenL  Delos,  too,  was  the  centre  of 
an  Amphictyony  —  the  religious  mctro]Miltii,  or 
'loTiii  iH^wr  of  the  neighbouring;  CycUdes,  «  hire 
deputies  and  embassies  (3««»poi)  met  to  celebrate 
religious lolemnities,  in  honour  of  the  Dorian  AfMtlbi, 
and  apparently  without  any  referrnce  to  political 
objects.    <Muller,  iL  3.  §  7  ;  Callim.  ilymm.  32.).) 

The  system  indeed  was  by  no  meant  conhned  to 
the  mother  country ;  for  the  federal  unions  of  the 
Dorians,  lonians,  and  Aeolians,  living  on  the  west 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  seem  to  have  been  Amphic- 
tyonic in  spirit,  although  modified  by  exigencies  of 
situatioiL  Their  main  essence  conniiittHl  in  kts'p- 
ing  periodical  festivals  in  honour  of  the  ncknuw 
lodged  gods  of  their  respective  nations.  Thus  the 
Dorians  held  a  federal  festivid,  and  celebrat4'd  re- 
ligious games  at  Triopium.  uniting  with  the  wonthip 
of  their  national  god  Apollo  that  of  the  more  an- 
cient and  Pelasgic  Derooter.  1  he  loninns  met  for 
similar  purposes  in  honour  of  the  Heliconian  Po- 
seidon *  at  Mycale, — tJi«'ir  place  of  awwmbly  lieing 
called  the  Panionium,  and  their  festival  Panionio. 
The  twelve  towns  of  the  Aoolinns  asM'inbled  at 
Gr}'nea,  in  honour  of  Apollo.    (Herod.  L  144,  148, 

*  Pos<Mdon  wa<)  the  gtxl  of  the  lonians,  as 
Apollo  of  the  Dorians.     Miiller,  Dor.  iL  10.  g.  &• 
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149;  Dionys.  it.  25.)  That  these  confederacies 
were  not  merely  for  offensive  and  defensive  pur- 
poses, may  be  inferred  from  their  existence  after 
the  subjugation  of  these  colonies  by  Croesus ;  and 
we  know  that  Halicamassus  was  excluded  firom  the 
Dorian  union,  merely  because  one  of  its  citizens 
had  not  made  the  usual  offering  to  Apollo  of  the 
prize  he  had  won  in  the  Triopic  contests.  A  con- 
federation somewhat  similar,  but  more  political  than 
religious,  existed  in  Lyda  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  664): 
it  was  called  the  ''Lycian  system,**  and  was 
composed  of  twenty-three  cities. 

But  besides  these  and  others,  there  was  one 
Amphictyony  of  greater  celebrity  tban  the  rest, 
and  much  more  lasting  in  its  duration.  This  was 
by  way  of  eminence  called  the  Amphictyonic 
league  ;  and  differed  from  the  other  associations  in 
having  two  places  of  meeting,  the  sanctuaries  of 
two  divinities.  These  were  the  temple  of  De- 
meter,  in  the  village  of  Anthela,  near  Thermopylae 
(Herod.  viL  200),  where  the  deputies  or  repre- 
sentatives met  in  autumn  ;  and  tlutt  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  where  they  assembled  in  spring.  The  con- 
nection of  this  Amphictyony  witn  the  latter  not 
only  contributed  to  its  d^ity,  but  also  to  its  per- 
manence. With  respect  to  its  early  history,  Stiabo 
(ix.  p.  420)  says,  that  even  in  his  days  it  was  im- 
possible  to  learn  its  origin.  We  know,  however, 
that  it  was  originally  composed  of  twelve  tribes  (not 
cities  or  states,  it  must  be  observed),  each  of  which 
tribes  contained  various  independent  cities  or  states. 
We  learn  from  Aeschines  {IM  F.  L.  §  122,  ed. 
Bekker),  a  most  competent  authority  (r.  c  343), 
that  eleven  of  these  tribes  were  as  follows : — The 
Thessalians,  Boeotians  (not  Thebans  only).  Do* 
rians,  lonians,  Perrhaebians,  BCagnetes,  Locrians, 
Oetaeans  or  Ainianes,  Phthiots  or  Ajchaeans  of 
.  Phthia,  Malians,  or  Melians,  and  Phocians  ;  other 
lists  (Pans.  x.  8.  §  2)  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  the 
remaining  tribe  were  the  Dolopes  or  Delphians ; 
but  as  the  Delphians  could  hardly  be  called  a  dis- 
tinct tribe,  their  nobles  appearing  to  have  been 
Dorians,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Dolopes  were 
originally  members,  and  afterwards  supplanted  by 
the  Delphians.  (Titmann,  pp.  39,  43.)  The  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Thessalian  and  northern  nations 
of  Greece  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  institution, 
no  less  than  eight  of  the  twelve  tribes  being  of  the 
Pehisgic  race :  and  the  &ct  of  the  Dorians  stand- 
ing on  an  equality  with  such  tribes  as  the  Malians, 
shows  that  it  must  have  existed  befbro  the  Dorian 
conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  which  originated 
several  data  more  powerful,  and  therefon  more 
likely  to  have  sent  their  respective  deputies,  than 
the  tribes  mentioned.  The  Thessalians  indeed  in 
all  probability  joined  the  league  about  twenty  years 
before  that  event,  when  they  settled  in  Thessaly, 
after  quitting  Thesprotia  in  Epeirus,  and  the  date  of 
the  origin  of  the  league  itself  has  been  fixed  (Clinton, 
F.  H,  vol.  i.  p.  66)  between  the  60th  and  80th  years 
from  the  fiaJl  of  Troy.  That  it  existed  moreover 
before  the  Ionian  migration,  may  be  inferred  frt)m 
the  lonians  of  Asia  having  a  vote,  acquired  without 
doubt  when  in  the  country,  and  from  the  statement 
of  Tacitus  {AnmaL  iv.  14) :  '*  Somii  decreto  Am- 
phictyonum  nitebantur,  quis  precipuum  fuit  rerum 
omnium  judicium,  qua  tempestate  Oneci,  conditis 
per  Asiam  urbibus,  ora  maris  potiebantur." 

We  learn  from  Aeschines  (/-  c),  that  each  of 
the  twelve  Amphictyonic  tribes  had  two  votes  in 
congress^  and  that  deputies  from  such  towns  as 
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(Dorinm  and)*  Cytinium  had  equal  power  witli 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  that  Eretria  and  Priene, 
Ionian  colonies,  were  on  a  par  with  Athens  {itrSn^n^ 
<pot  Toh  'ABifyaiots),  It  seems  therefore  to  follow, 
either  that  each  Amphictyonic  tribe  had  a  cycle 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  420  ;  Pauaan.  x.  8.  §  2),  according 
to  which  its  component  states  returned  deputies, 
or  that  the  vote  of  the  tribe  was  determined  by 
a  majority  of  votes  of  the  different  states  of  that 
tribe.  The  latter  supposition  might  explain  the 
fact  of  there  being  a  lai^r  and  snuOlerassemUy — 
a  fiovK-ti  and  ftcicXriifia — at  some  of  the  congresses, 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  there 
was  an  annual  election  of  deputies  at  Athens,  on* 
less  this  city  usurped  functions  not  properly  ita 
own. 

The  council  itself  was  called  P^flaea  (IlvKaiid) 
from  its  meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pylae 
(Thennopylae),  but  the  same  name  was  given  to 
the  session  at  Delphi  as  well  as  to  that  at  Ther- 
mopylae. It  was  composed  of  two  classes  of  re- 
presentatives, one  called  Pyiagorae  (Uv?urY6^eu)^ 
the  other  Hieromnemonet  (^Upofu^fiarts),  Of  the 
former,  three  were  annually  elected  at  Athens  to 
act  with  one  Hieromnemon  appointed  by  loL  (Aris- 
toph.  ATuAm,  v.  607.)  That  his  office  was  highly 
honourable  we  may  infer  from  the  oath  of  the 
HeliasU  (Dem.  e.  Tfmoer.  §  170,  ed.  Bekker),  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  with  the  nine  archons.  On 
one  occasion  we  find  that  the  president  of  the 
council  was  a  Hieromnemon,  and  that  he  was 
chosen  general  of  the  Amphictyonic  forces,  to  act 
against  3ie  Amphissians.  (Titmann,  p.  87.)  Hence 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Hieromnemones, 
also  called  ItpaypafiftarM^  were  superior  in  rank 
tothepylagorae.  (Titmann,  pp,  84, 86.)  Aeschines 
also  contrasts  the  two  in  such  a  way  as  to  waimnt 
the  inference  that  the  fbnner  office  was  the  more 
permanent  of  the  two.  Thus  he  says  (&  Ofes. 
§  1 15,  ed.  Bekker),  **  When  Diognetus  was  Hiero> 
mnemon,  ye  chose  me  and  two  others  Pylagorae.** 
He  then  contrasts  ^the  Hieromnemon  of  the 
Athenians  with  the  Pylagorae  for  the  time  being.** 
There  is  even  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
Hieromnemon  was  elected  for  life  (Clinton,  F.  If, 
vol.  iiL  p.  621  ;  Titmann,  l.  c),  although  some 
writers  are  of  a  different  opinion.  (Schomann,  ds 
Comit.  p.  392.)  Again,  we  find  inscriptions  (Bckkh, 
Inscr.  1171),  containing  surveys  by  the  Hieromne- 
mones, as  if  they  formed  an  executive  ;  and  that 
the  council  concluded  their  proceedings  on  one 
occasion  (AescL  e.  Otes.  §  124),  by  resolving  that 
there  should  be  an  extraordinary  meeting  previousl  j 
to  the  next  regular  assembly,  to  which  the  Hiero- 
mnemones should  come  wiUi  a  decree  to  suit  the 
emergency,  just  as  if  they  had  been  a  standing 
committee.  Their  name  implies  a  more  immediate 
connection  with  the  temple;  but  whether  they 
voted  or  not  upon  matters  in  general  is  doubtful : 
from  the  two  Amphictyonic  decrees  quoted  below, 
we  might  infer  that  they  did  not,  while  the  in- 
scriptions (1688  and  1699),  quoted  by  Schiimann 
(p.  392),  and  the  statement  of  Demosthenes  {pro 
Conm,  §  277,  ed.  Bekker),  lead  to  a  contrary  con* 
dusion.  The  narrative  of  Aeschines  (&  Ctes, 
§  121)  implies  that  they  were  more  pecoliariy  the 
representatives  of  their  constituent  states.  Pro- 
bably the  respective  functi<ms  of  the  two  classes 

*  There  is  a  doubt  about  the  reading. — See 
Thttc.  iiL  95  ;  Titmann,  p.  52. 
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idehyit.      The  otttk  wae  m  fbllewi 
(AedLi2to#>.X.§121>:    •'They  wwild  deMroj 
M  aij  t£  the  Amphictyoae,  aor    est  off   their 
KnaM  invar  or  peeee  ;  and  if  any  ahoBld  do  eo, 
tkey  vmU  nsRh  agaiasfc   hns    aaid    deaUuj  hie 
tmea ;  aid  shoald  any  pillage  the  |ia<iyeHy  of  the 
fM^trWffTfj  toor  plan  any  thin^  asamat  what 
vu  in  tie  tcmpLe  at  Deipin,    tlMy  would  take 
vnaance  oa  hn  with  hand  aoid  fco«,  and  VMee, 
andintharnght.'*    There  are  two  deenee  giroi 
trDemottkma,  hoth  coiaewiring  tfana  (Den.  de 
fir,  §  137) :  —  **  Wboh  Clein^goiaa  waa  prieet 
ii*ffit\  at  the  apriag  meeting,  it  waa  leedTod  hr 
tk  pfrla^one  and  tfaeaaaeaaora  of  the  Ampfalctfoiia, 
aad  the  geaenl  body  of  them,**  &c      The  reeotation 
IB  t^  wemdcan  was,  that  aa  thie  Amphiaeianeeoa- 
tmTked  to  cahbate  *^tho  waered  dUbrietT  Philip  of 
Macedoaiheddhe  requeated  to  help  ApoUo  aad  the 
AApbetfeaa,  «id  thai  he  waa  therehy  eenatitnted 
aUohte  genend  of  the    Amphictyoniw     He  ac- 
re^ the  ofiee,  imd  aoon  lediaced  the  oflendiag 
city  to  rnhjectMik.    From  ihe  oath  and  the  deereeo, 
ire  we  ^at  the  nain  doty  of  the  depatiee  wm  the 
Viiiamielhai  of  the  ri^ta  aad  dignity  of  the  tenple 
ttDfifU.    Wehaow,too,thatafleritwMbBmt 
dowi  (a.c  54ft>,  they  contxaeted  with  the  AIcaMe- 
aiaaaeiar^TebaildJag(Heiod.iL  180,T.  62);  aad 
AthenoM  (b.  c.  160)  ixdonna  na  (ir.  p.  1 7S,  b)  that 
ID  other  aiatten  eoanected  with  the  worship  of  the 
I>eiphaa  god  they  eendcaceaded  to  tile  regakr 
tim  ef  the  laiuuleai  trillea.     Hirtoiy,  BMreovcr, 
teaehea  that  if  the  eooncil  predaeed  aay  palpahle 
efieda,  it  wm  from  their  inteceat  ia  Delphi ;  aad 
though  it  hept  vp  a  atanding  reeoid  of  what  ooght 
to  \uB99  hern  tiie  intcnataeBal  law  of  Oreeoe,  it 
ftuuieUiaea  aefoicaeed  in,  and  at  other  tiBMa  wu  a 
party  to^  the  moat  iniq^utom  aad  crael  acta.    Of 
this  the  mae  of  Criam  ia  an  inatance.    Thia  town 
ky  on  the  Oalf  ol  Ceriath,  near  Delphi,  and  waa 
DiQch   freqaented  by  pilgrima  from  the   West 
The  Criaaaeaaa  woe  charged  by  the  Ddphiana  with 
Bndae  ezactiam  frem  these  stEBngcn»  and  with 
other  oimeai     The  council  declaied  war  againat 
than*  u  gmlty  of  a  wrong  againat  Ae  god.    The 
war  lasted  tea  years,  till,  at  the  auggcatioo  of 
Soke,  the  wateiB  of  the  Fleiatoa  were  tnmed  oft, 
then  pejaonrd,  and  tamed  again  into  the  city. 
The  besiqced  dmk  their  fill,  and  Crism  wm  aoon 
xaaed  to  iSkt  graimd  ;  and  thna,  if  it  were  aa  Am- 
phi^oaie  aty,  wm  a  aoleaBn  oath  dovbly  nokted. 
Its  tenitafy— the  rich  Criasaeaa  or  Cinrhaean  pkin 
— urn  conawmted  to  the  god,  and  cnrses  hnpie- 
eated  npm  aay  one  who  ahonld  till  or  dwell  in  it 
Thas  ended  the  First  Sacred  War  (a.  c.  586),  m 
^uii  the  Atheniana  and  Amphictyom  were  the  ia- 
ftraoente  of  Dielpfcian  Tcageanoe.  (Paaa.  z.  37.  f  4 ; 


ClBiCon,F./r.voL  tlp.lM ;  Aeachhi. r,nM.|  109.) 
The  Second,  or  Pbociaa  War  (a.c  856),  wm  tho 
meat  important  in  which  the  AmphietTons  wm 
eoBceraed  (Thirl wall,  HiaL  i/Ofwum,  toI.  t.  ^  *.»63 
—^72)  ;  and  ia  this  the  Thehans  arailed  th<nn. 
sehm  of  the  sanction  of  the  eounril  to  take  Trn- 
geaaee  on  their  cnenies,  the  Phoctana.  To  do 
thia,  howerer,  it  wm  necessary  to  call  in  Philip  of 
MacedoB,  who  readily  procUimed  himself  the 
fhampinn  of  Apolloi  m  it  opened  a  pathway  to  hia 
own  amhitioa.  The  Phociara  were  sohdo^  (a.  & 
S46X  and  the  eooncil  decrtwd  that  all  their  citire, 
except  Aboe,  shoald  be  need,  and  the  inbabitAiiU 
dispersed  in  rilh^^  aot  contain imr  room  than  titty 
inhabitantSk  TheirtwoTotea  were fri^cn  to  Philip, 
who  thereby  gained  a  pretext  for  tntrrfrhnff  with 
the  al&iiB  of  Greece  ;  and  also  obtained  the  rerofr- 
aitioB  of  hia  snbjecta  u  Hellenea.  To  the  routes 
of  the  Third  Samd  War  alluvion  hm  been  nuide 
in  the  dccrem  qnoted  by  Deroosthenea.  The  Ain- 
phiasiam  tilled  the  deroted  Cirrhafcaa  pis  u^  and 
hehared,  m  Strabo  (ix.  p.  4 1 9)  says,  wane  than  the 
Crism  earn  of  old  (x'^povr  ^ap  v«pl  rovr  i4fmn\. 
Their  aabmission  to  Philip  wm  ianaediatrly  fol- 
kiwed  by  the  battle  of  Chaenmeia  (a.  c.  33»),  and 
the  extinction  of  the  independence  of  Grreee.  lo 
the  feUowing  year,  a  oonffress  of  the  Amphictyonic 
statm  wm  held  ;  in  which  war  wm  decbued  m  if 
by  anited  Greece  against  Persia,  and  Philip  elected 
cwaaamder-ia-chiei  On  this  occmion  the  Am- 
phictyoos  asaomed  the  character  of  national  lepre- 
sentatirm  u  of  old,  when  they  set  a  price  Ofion  the 
head  of  EphialteSi  for  his  tor^aion  to  Greece  at 
Themopylae,  and  emted  monimientB  in  hononr  of 
the  Greeks  who  fell  thenu  Uerodotns  indeed 
(viL  214,  228),  speaking  of  them  in  referrnre  to 
Ephialtea,  calls  tbem  ol  rmv  'EAA^vwf  UvXmy^poi, 

Wo  hare  raAciently  shown  that  the  Amphic- 
tyom  themaelTm  did  not  obeerre  the  oaths  they 
took  ;  and  that  they  did  not  much  alleriate  the 
honors  of  war,  or  enforce  what  they  had  sworn  to 
do,  is  prored  by  many  instances.  Thus,  for  in- 
staaee,  Mycenae  wm  destmred  bv  Argns  (&  r.  4  6H ), 
Thespiae  and  Plataeoe  by  thebes,  and  Thebes  her- 
self swept  from  the  foce  of  the  earth  by  Alexander 
{4m  lada^t  riys'CAMilB*  dy^^dotfii,  Ae^-hin.  e.  (  V«. 
f  133).  Indeed,  we  nay  infer  from  Thiicydidea 
(L  1 12),  that  a  few  yean  before  the  Peloponnc«iim 
war,  the  eoancil  wm  a  poMive  spectator  of  what 
he  caBa  4  lep^f  w^Ae^ier,  when  the  Lacedaemonians 
made  an  expedition  to  Delphi,  and  put  the  teniple 
into  the  hands  of  the  Delphiana,  the  Athenians, 
after  their  departure,  restoring  it  to  the  Phocians  ; 
aad  yet  the  council  is  not  mentioned  as  interferini^. 
Itwill  not  be  profitable  to  pursue  its  hi«tory  ftirther ; 
it  need  only  be  remarked,  that  Augithtus  wished 
hia  new  city,  Nicopolis  (a.  d.  31),  to  be  enrollod 
among  its  members ;  and  that  Pansanias,  in  tho 
second  century  of  our  era,  mentions  it  m  still  ex- 
isting»*bnt  deprived  of  all  power  and  influence. 
In  fact,  eren  Demosthenes  {IhPace^  p.  6,')),  sffoke 
of  it  m  the  shadow  at  Delphi  <  ^  4r  A^Kpols  axtd). 
In  the  time  of  Paaaanias,  the  number  of  Amphic- 
tyonic depatiea  wm  thirty. 

There  ara  two  points  of  some  interest,  which 
atill  remaia  to  he  considered  ;  and  first,  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  Amphictyon.  We  are  told 
(Harpocmt  «.  e.)  that  Theop')nipus  thought  it  de- 
riTod  from  the  name  of  Amphictyon,  a  prince  of  ■ 
Theasaly,  and  the  supposed  author  of  the  inititutinn. 
Others,  m  AnaxJmenea  of  Ijampeacus,  connected  it 
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with  the  word  Aft^uerfoyct,  or  neighbonn.  Very 
few,  if  any,  modem  scholars  doubt  that  the  latter 
▼lew  is  correct ;  and  that  Amphictyon,  with  HeUen, 
Dorui,  Ion,  Xuthus,  ThessaluSfLanssa  the  daughter 
of  Pelasgus,  and  others,  are  not  historical,  but  mythic 
personages — the  representatiTes,  or  poetic  personi- 
fications, of  their  alleged  foundations,  or  ofiapring. 
As  for  Amphictyon  (Thiriwall,  Hid,  of  Grteoe^ 
▼ol.  L  p^  37S),  it  is  too  numrellous  a  ooineidenoe 
that  his  name  should  be  significant  of  the  institu- 
tion itself ;  and,  as  he  was  the  son  of  Deucalion 
and  Pyirha,  it  is  difficult  to  guess  of  whom  his 
council  consisted.  {PkUoL  Musmmy  toI.  it  p.  359.) 
Besides,  though  Herodotus  (L  56)  and  Thucydides 
(i.  3)  had  the  opportunity,  they  yet  make  no  men- 
tion of  him.  We  may  conclude  therefore,  that  the 
word  should  be  written  amphictiony  *,  from  V^*- 
KTiorcs,  or  those  that  dwelt  around  some  particular 
locality. 

The  next  question  is  one  of  greater  difficulty ; 
it  is  this :  —  Where  did  the  association  originate  ? 
—  were  its  meetings  first  held  at  I>e]phi,  or  at 
Thermopylae  ?  There  seems  a  greater  amount  of 
evidence  in  &Tour  of  the  latter.  In  proof  of  this, 
we  may  state  the  preponderance  of  Thessalian 
tribes  fbom  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Maliac  bay, 
and  the  comparative  insignificance  of  many  of 
them ;  the  assigned  birthplace  and  residence  of 
the  mythic  Amphictyon,  the  names  Pylagorae  and 
Pylaea.  Besides,  we  know  that  Thessaly  was  the 
theatre  and  origin  of  many  of  the  most  im^rtant 
events  of  early  Greek  history :  whereas,  it  was 
only  in  later  times,  and  after. the  Dorian  conquest 
of  Peloponnesus,  that  Delphi  became  important 
enough  for  the  meetings  of  such  a  body  as  the 
Amphictyonic  ;  nor  if  Delphi  had  been  of  old 
the  only  pkce  of  meeting,  is  it  easy  to  account 
for  what  must  have  been  a  loss  of  its  ancient 
dignity.  But  whatever  was  the  cause,  we  have 
still  the  fiict,  that  there  were  two  places  of  con- 
gress ;  to  account  for  which,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  there  were  originally  two  oonfedeiations, 
afterwards  united  by  the  growing  power  of  Delphi, 
as  connected  with  the  Dorians,  but  still  retaining 
the  old  places  of  meeting.  We  must,  however, 
admit  that  it  is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture  whether 
this  were  the  case  or  not,  there  being  Strang  reasons 
in  support  of  the  opinion  that  the  Dorians,  on 
migrating  southwards,  combined  the  worship  of  the 
Hdlenic  Apollo  with  tiiat  of  the  Pehugian  Demeter, 
as  celebrated  by  the  Amphictyons  of  Thessaly. 
Equally  doubtful  is  the  question  respecting  the 
influence  of  Acrisius,  king  of  Axgos  (Schol.  ad 
Eurip.  Orett.  1094  ;  Callim.  Epiff.  zli.  ;  Strab.  iz. 
p.  420)  ;  and  how  far  it  is  true  that  he  first  broueht 
the  confederacy  into  order,  and  determined  other 
points  connected  with  the  institution.  We  may 
however  remark  that  his  alleged  connection  with 
it,  is  significant  of  a  Pelasgic  element  in  its  con- 
formation. (Thirl  wall,  HisL  ofGrmce^  cc.  xfadiii. ; 
Hceren,  PollL  Hist,  o/  (Trasoe,  c  7  ;  St  Croix, 
Des  Anetens  GkmwmemsM  FfderaH/k  ;  Tittmann, 
Ueber  den  Bund  der  Ampkiehfonsn ;  MiiUer, 
Doriansy  book  ii.  3.  §.5  ;  PhiL  Mm.  vol.  i  p.  324  ; 
Hermann,  Manual  of  the  PoUL  Antiq,  of  Greece^ 
§  11^14  ;  Wachsmuth,  HeUemacks  Alterthumt' 
hmde;  Niebuhr,  Hid.  of  Home,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 
tmnsU)  [R.  W.] 


•  Thus  Pindar  (Nem.  tL  42),  'Ey  iLfufyucrUt^p 
Taupwp6y^  rpufipiHi :  see  Bockh  ad  locum. 
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AMPHIDRC/MIA  (iL/jupapifua\  a  fiunHy  fe». 
tival  of  the  Athenians  at  which  the  newly  bora 
child  vras  introduced  into  the  family,  and  received 
its  name.     No  particukr  day  was  fixed  for  this 
solemnity  ;  but  it  did  not  take  place  veiy  soon  after 
the  birth  of  the  child,  for  it  was  believed  that  most 
children  died  before  the  seventh  day,  and  the 
solemnity  was  therefore   generally  ddored  till 
after  that  period,  that  there  might  be  at  least  some 
probability  of  the  child  remaining  alive.  According^ 
to  Suidas,  the  fiastival  vras  held  on  tiie  fifth  day, 
when  the  women  who  had  lent  their  assistance 
at  the  birth  washed  their  hands,  but  this  purifi- 
cation preceded  the  real  solemnity.    The  friends 
and  relations  of  the  parents  were  invited  to  the 
festival  of  the  amphidiomia,  which  was  held  in  the 
eyening,  and  they  generally  appeared  with  pre- 
sents, among  which  are  moitioned  the  cutUe-fish 
and  the  marine  polyp.     (Hesych.  and  Harpocr. 
t.  e.)   The  house  was  decorated  on  the  outside  with 
olive  branches  when  the  child  was  a  boy,  or  with 
garlands  of  wool  when  the  child  was  a  pA  ;  and 
a  repast  was  prepared,  at  which,  if  we  may  judge 
from  a  fiagment  of  Bphippus  in  Athenaeus  (ix.  pu 
370  ;  oomp»  iL  p.  65),  the  guests  must  have  been 
rather  merry.    The  diild  was  then  carried  round 
the  fire  by  the  nurse,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  pre* 
sented  to  the  gods  of  the  house  and  to  the  fomily, 
and  at  the  same  time  received  its  name,  to  which 
the  guests  were  witnesses.     (Isaeus,  De  PyrHd 
Ha&red.  p.  84.  s.  30.  Bekker.)     The  carrying  of  the 
child  round  the  hearth  was  the  principal  part  of 
the  solemnity,  from  which  its  name  was  derived. 
But  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (I^ttthr.  758) 
derives  its  name  tnm  the  fiict  that  the  guests, 
whilst  the  name  was  given  to  the  child,  walked  or 
daneed  around  it     This  festival  is  sometimes 
called  bom  the  day  on  which  it  took  pkce :  if  on 
the  seventh  day,  it  is  called  Mo/mu  or  HJhftat : 
if  on  the  tenth  day,  3««cdn),  &&     (Hesych.  and 
Aristoph.  Av.  923  ;   K.  F.   Hermann,  Lekrb.  d. 
ffoUeediendiieken   aUertkUmm-  d.  Orieckemy  §  48. 
n.6.)  [L.S.] 

AMPHIMALLUM.    [Tapbs.] 

AMPHIO'RCIA  or  AMPHOMO'SIA  (A#i. 
^topKta  or  iLfb^c»f»Mria\  the  oath  which  was  taken, 
both  by  the  plamtiff  and  defendant,  before  the 
trial  of  a  cause  in  the  Athenian  courts,  that  they 
would  speak  the  truth.  (Hesych.  Suid.)  Ac- 
cording to  Pollux  (viii.  10),  the  an^pkioreia  also 
included  the  oath  wluch  the  judges  took,  that  they 
would  decide  according  to  the  laws ;  or,  in  case 
there  was  no  express  law  on  the  subject  in  dispute, 
that  they  would  decide  according  to  the  principles 
of  justice. 

AMPHIPROSTYLOS.    [Tsmplum]. 

AMPHISBETE'SIS  (ifi4»ur«^iris.)     [Hb- 

RB8.] 

AMPHITAPAE.    [Tapb8]. 

AMPHITHALAMUS.    [Domus] 

AMPHITHEA'TRUM  {iifufue4arpow)  was  a 
description  of  building  amnged  for  the  exhibition 
of  combats  of  gladiators,  and  wild  beasts,  and 
ships,  which  constituted  the  ludi  ampkUheatralee.. 
[Gladiatorbs  ;  Vbnatio  ;  Nadmachia.] 

I.  Ita  History.  —  Such  exhibitions  —  which 
were  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and  which  were  un- 
known to  the  Greeks  tfll  the  Romans  introduced 
them — originally  took  place  in  the  Forum  and 
the  Circus,  the  shows  of  gladiators  being  given 
in  the  former,  and  tiiose  of  wild  beasts  in  the 
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htter;  indeed  tbe  anphltlieBtre  itaelf  k  Maoetb 
aOedaraa.  The  afaape  of  tbe  ciR:iia«  bowerer,  «M 
msdi  betterfitled  kr  the  dkanot  ncee,  for  wkkh  it 
wuat  fint  dengned,  than  lor  tiM  ^bdmtorkl  com- 
fae^  and  tlie  onfe  vhaJMafe  alaiigiiter  of  animala, 
which,  IB  pncev  of  txnu^  caaw  to  be  tlia  fiaTooiHe 
amaaenaila  of  the  Ramana.     For  thcae  porpoeei, 
the  ciicat  wn  too  long  and  too  nanow,  and  the 
Himz  vs  a  gieat  Bapediment,  ao  that  a  new  fann 
of  bdUi]^  wae  nqnized,   which   ahoold  aceom- 
BpdaSe  a  nraidtade  of  ^wctatora  in  aodi  a  manner 
29  tkat  an  Bi^ht  have  a  good  Tiew  of  the  space 
ocrnpied  br  the  cambatanta,  which   apace  too  le- 
qarnd  to  be  of  qoite  a  di^f«nt  ahi^^  from  the 
crcmf  M  tfae  eombataata  were  to  be  kept  aa  much 
as  pMoble  in  the  aame  places     Tbe  idea  of  sach 
a  huiUiBg  was  mggealcd,  aa  the  name  (fiom  A^if(, 
m  UA  nie^  5Mr|por,  a  lAeatfre>   eeema  to  unplr, 
br  ibe  exwfiiiiff  theatxe:    indeed,    the  first  am- 
f^hldieatn  of  which  we  hare  any  accoimt  —  tbat 
k  C  Ssiboaias  Cotio  —  waa,  literallr,  a  domUe 
de^Mre*^  being  compoaed  of  two   theatres,  placed 
CO  pWoti,  so  that  they    coold  be  tamed  roond, 
Ep«1ataa  and  all,  and  pilaced  either  back  to  back, 
{•rmiDg  two   sepaxate   theatrea   fior  dramatic  ex- 
biliooBfl,  or  &ce  to  &oe,  forming  an  amphitbeatre, 
&r  tbe  shows  of  gladiatora  and  wild  beasia    Tbis 
^&G&,  which  waa    erected   by    Corio  (tbe  cele- 
^T&ied  pai^aan  of  Caeear),  lor  the  celebiation  of 
Va  btbex^s  fonenl  gamea,  ia  deacribed  and  some- 
vbat  Tebemeatlj    commented    vpon    by   Pliny. 
(//.  .V.  laxTL  15.  a.  24.  §  8.)     like  next  ampbi- 
thtatre,  and  apparently  the   first  to   wbicb  tbe 
Dante  was  applied,  was  built  by  Jolins  Caesar  bim 
ael£,  during  his  perpetoal  dictatorship,  in  a  c  46 
(DkfB  Cass.  xliiL  22,  who  thna  describes  tbe  bnild- 
in^ :  etorpor  rt  avmryc-rticbr,  <  csi  k/ii^i$4ttrpet' 
U  TOO  vipt^  warraxA^f^  cSpof  bfw  ncip^f  fx"' 
rpon^^).     This,  howerer,  was  stOl  only  of 
wood,  a  material  which  waa  frequently  nsed  for 
theatres,  and     which     was,   tbeivfore,    natually 
adopted  fior  amphitheatrea,  bat  wbicb  sometimes 
prored  inadequate  to  sapport  tbe  weight  of  tbe 
immense  body  of  spectators,  and  thus  occasioned 
serions  acddonta.     For  example,  we  are  told  that 
a  wooden    amphitheatre,  wnich    was    bnilt    at 
Fidenae  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias  by  Atilios,  a 
freedmaa,  gave  way,  si  consequence  of  the  im- 
perfections in  the  fonndation  and  in  the  joints  of 
tbe  timbers,  and  buried  either  20,000  or  50,000 
epectaton  in  its  ruins.     (Suet  TUter,  40  ;  Tac 
Ami.  vr.  63.)     These  wooden  bnildings  were,  of 
covne,  also  expoaed  to  great  danger  from  fire  ; 
thos  a  wooden   amphitheatre  at  Placentia  was 
Immed  in  the  ciril  war  between  Otbo  and  Vitel- 
Ihau     (Tac  Hut  fi.  20.) 

It  waa  not,  howerer,  till  tbe  fourth  consulship  of 
Aognstos,  a  c.  30,  tbat  a  more  durable  amphitheatre, 
of  stone,  was  erected  by  StatilinsTannis,  in  theCam- 
pos  Martina  (Dion  Cass.  IL  23  ;  Saet.  Octor.  29  ; 
Tac  ^aa.  iii  72  ;  Stiab.  tL  pi  236.)  But,  since 
this  buildiiig  waa  destroyed  by  fire,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed tbat  (»ly  the  shell  was  of  stone,  and  tbe  seats 
and  staircasea  of  wood.     Tbii  edifice  was  the  only 


*  As  a  mere  matter  of  etymology,  the  word 
btarpoa^  (apbce  ferMo&s^),  would  more  strictly 
apf^y  to  the  amjAidieatrt^  which  was  intended 
exdosirely  for  spectacle,  while  tbe  (heatrB^  which 
was  /or  recitatkma  accompanied  by  music,  might 
be  ai  least  as  fitly  deacribed  by  tbe  word  ^5«W. 
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I  one  of  tbe  kind  ontil  the  building  of  the  Fkrtan 
'  amphitheatre.  It  did  not  satisfy  Calimila,  who 
conuaenced  an  amphitheatre  n««r  the  Srpu  ;  but 
tbe  work  was  not  continued  by  Claud iut.  (Dion 
C^  lix.  10 ;  Suet.  Od,  18,  21.)  Ncn»  too,  in 
bis  second  consulship,  a.  d.  57,  errcted  a  tast  am- 
phitheatre of  wood,  but  this  was  onW  a  tmipf>nuy 
building.  (Soel  A>r.  12;  Tac  Atm,  xiii.  SI.) 
Tbe  amphitheatre  of  Taurus  was  destroy rd  in  the 
homing  of  Rome,  A.D.  64  (Dion  Cass.'  Ixii.  18), 
and  was  probably  nerer  lestoird,  as  it  is  not  siniin 
mentianed.  It  is  still  a  quntion  with  tbr  to{M>. 
grapbcrs  whether  any  tmri's  of  it  are  now  vikiMr. 
(Compi  Becker,  Hamih.  H.  Hiimt,  Alter,  ml.  I  pp.  64*2, 
643,  and  Urlichs,  HeteArrHmnj  horns,  pn.  53,  M.f) 

The  erection  of  an  amphithratre  in  the  muiit  of 
Rome,  proportioned  to  the  nuirnitude  of  the  rity, 
was  among  tbe  designs  of  Anfrustiis,  who  Hrlii;hti*4| 
in  tbe  spectacles  of  the  Tenatio,  and  efi|Mviaily  in 
the  uncommon  species  and  inimenv>  numlMT  of  th«» 
animab  exhibited  in  thtmi ;  so  that,  as  he  himiM  If 
informs  us,  in  one  of  his  rm*itiomt$  tht-re  wrrt» 
no  less  than  3oCK)  animals  »tau;fhtrred.  (Sii<*t. 
Ve^.  9  ;  Aor.  Vict  A>i/.  1  ;  Momum.  Anryr.) 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  triiznn  of  VevpoBum 
and  Titus,  that  the  design  of  Augustus  was  carri<*d 
into  effect  by  the  ereriiou  of  the  AmjJuthnttrum 
Flavimm^  or,  as  it  has  been  call<Hi  since  the  tnnr 
of  Rede,  the  ('rtln$ttmm  or  CtJisafmm^  a  namo  mtd 
to  be  derired  from  the  Colos*us  of  Nrro,  whith 
stood  do»e  by. 

This  wonderful  building,  which  for  magnitude 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  pymmidi  of  K|r\|>t, 
and  which  is  perhaps  the  most  ttnkinfr  numnmrnt  nt 
once  of  the  material  grratnrss  and  the  moral  drvrn- 
dation  of  Rome  under  the  empire,  aras  coinmrnn-H 
by  Vespasian,  but  at  what  precise  time  is  nncrrtain ; 
for  tbe  genuineness  of  the  medal,  which  is  qimted  hy 
Lipshis,  as  placing  its  cnmmencement  in  his  eighth 
consulship,  a.  d.  77, !»  more  than  doubtful.  (Ra«4-he, 
Ler.  Unir.  Ret  Num.  toL  T.  pt.  2.  p.  1017; 
Eckhel,  Doetr,  Sum.  Vet.  Tol,  ri.  p.  540.)  It 
was  completed  by  Titus,  who  dedicated  it  in 
A.  D.  80,  when  5000  animals  of  ditTerent  kinds 
were  slaughtered.  (Suet,  Ttt.  7  ;  Dion  Cnss.  Ixvi. 
25.)  From  the  lomewhat  obscure  arconnt  of  nn 
old  writer  (Catal.  Imp.  Vifnn.  p.  243,  Rnnc),  we 
learn  that  Veffpnsian  carried  the  building  so  far  as 
to  dedicate  the  first  three  ranges  of  seats,  that 
Titus  added  two  ranges  more,  and  that  Domitian 
completed  the  building  umpte  nd  cfypm.  Without 
professing  to  be  able  to  explain  tfi(>iio  statements 
fully,  we  may  obsenre  tfiat  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable, as  will  be  seen  more  clearly  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  building,  that  Titus  would  dedi- 
cate the  amphitheatre  as  soon  as  it  wan  fit  for  use, 
witbmit  waiting  for  the  final  completion  of  the 
upper  and  less  essential  parts. 

There  is  an  eccWiastical  tradition,  but  not  en- 
titled to  much  credit,  that  the  architect  of  the  Co- 
litaeum  was  a  Christian,  and  afterwards  a  martyr, 
named  Gaudentius,  and  that  thouMinds  of  the 
captive  Jews  were  employed  in  its  erection. 

The  Flavian  amphitheatre,   from  its  enormous 


+  In  the  lower  eastern  angle  of  the  walls  of 
Aurelian,  near  the  church  of  S.  Croce,  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre,  of  brick,  called  in  the 
NotUia,  the  Amjthithmtrum  Castretife,  Its  date  is 
very  uncertain.  (See  further  Becker,  Ilatuih.  rf, 
liom,  AiUr,  voL  L  pp.  549,  &c) 
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size,  rendered  the  subsequent  erection  of  any  other 
such  building  in  Rome  perfectly  nnnecessazy.  It 
became  the  spot  where  prince  and  people  met  to- 
gether to  witness  those  sanguinary  exhibitions,  the 
degrading  effects  of  which  on  the  Roman  character 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  It  was  thoroughly 
repaired  by  Antoninus  Pius.  (Capit  AnL  PL  8.) 
In  the  reign  of  ^iacrinns,  on  the  day  of  the  Vulca- 
nalia,  it  was  struck  by  lightoing,  by  whkh  the 
upper  rows  of  benches  were  consumed,  and  so  much 
damage  was  done  to  other  parts  of  the  structure, 
that  the  games  were  for  some  yean  celebrated  in  the 
Stadium.  (Dion  Cass.  IrxyiiL  25.)  Its  restora- 
tion was  commenced  by  Elagabalus  and  completed 
by  Alexander  Sevcrus.  (Lamprid.  HeUog,  17  ; 
Aleae.  Sev.  24.)  It  was  a^ain  struck  by  lightning 
in  the  reign  of  Decius  (Hieron.  ^  475),  but  was 
soon  restored,  and  the  games  continued  to  be  cele- 
brated in  it  down  to  the  sixth  century.  The  Utest 
recorded  exhibition  of  wfld  beasts  was  in  the 
reign  of  Theodoric.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
used  sometimes  in  war  as  a  fortress,  and  in  peace 
as  a  quarry,  whole  palaces,  such  as  the  CanceUaria 
and  the  Palaxzo  Famese,  having  been  built  out  of 
its  spoils.  At  length  the  popes  made  efforts  to 
preserve  it:  Sixtus  V.  attempted  to  use  it  as  a 
woollen  factory,  and  to  convert  the  arcades  into 
shops ;  Clement  XI.  enclosed  the  lower  arcades, 
and,  m  1750,  Benedict  XIV.  consecrated  it  to 
Christians  who  had  been  martyred  in  it.  The  best 
accounts  of  the  building  are  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing works :  Lipsius  de  Amphtiheatro  ;  Nibby,  <Mr 
AnfitetOro  Flamo^  a  supplement  to  Nardini,  voL  L 
p.  233,  in  which  we  have  the  most  complete  his- 
torical account  ;  Fea,  Notixie  degU  aoavi  ndC* 
Anfiteatro  FUxoio;  Bunsen,  DeackreSbung  d,  Stadt 
Rom,  vol  iii.  p.  319,  &c  ;  Cressy  and  Taylor, 
The  Architectural  AntiquUiei  of  Rome;  Maffei, 
Verona  lUustrata;  ^\Ae%]iXz^  Ardw/oL  d,  BcaUatnst  j 
Uirt,  Cfesekichte  d,  Bauhmst  bei  den  Alien, 

II.  DetcripOon  of  the  Flamcm  Amphitheatre,  — 
Notwithstanding  tK^  damases  of  time,  war,  and 
spoliation,  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  still  remains 
complete  enough  to  give  us  a  fiiir  idea,  excepting 
in  some  minor  details,  of  the  stnicture  and  ar- 
rangements of  this  description  of  building.  The 
notices  of  the  ancient  authors  are  extremely  scanty ; 
and  Vitruvius  of  course  fiiils  us  here  altogether ; 
indeed,  this  description  of  building  was  so  com- 
pletely new  in  his  time,  that  only  once  does  the 
bare  word  amj^kitheairum  occur  in  his  book  (L  7). 
We  derive  important  aid  from  the  remains  of 
amphitheatres  m  the  provinces  of  the  ancient 
Roman  empire.  We  shall  first  describe  the  Co- 
lisaeum,  and  then  mention  the  chief  points  of  dif- 
ference between  it  and  these  other  amphitheatres. 

The  very  site  of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  as  of 
most  others,  furnishes  an  example  of  the  prodigal 
contempt  of  labour  and  expense  which  the  Roman 
emperors  displayed  in  their  great  works  of  archi- 
tccture.  The  Greeks,  in  choosing  the  sites  of  their 
theatres,  almost  always  availed  themselves  of  some 
natural  hollow  on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  but  the  Roman 
amphitheatres,  with  few  exceptions,  stand  upon  a 
plain.  The  site  of  the  Colisaeum  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  city,  in  the  vaUey  between  the  Caelius, 
the  EsqUiline,  and  the  Velia,  on  the  marshy  ground 
which  was  previously  the  pond  of  Nero^s  palace, 
ttagimm  Nenmis  (Suet.  Vesp.  9 ;  Martial,  de  SpecL 
ii.  5).  No  mere  measures  can  give  an  adequate 
conception  of  this  vast  structure,  the  dimensions 
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and  arnmgements  of  which  were  such  as  to  fiimish 
seats  for  87,000  spectators,  round  an  arena  lai^ge 
enough  to  afford  space  for  the  combats  of  sereml 
hundred  animals  at  once,  for  the  evolutions  of 
mimic  sea-fights,  and  for  the  exhibition  of  artifi- 
cial forests;  with  passages  and  staircases  to  give 
ingress  and  egress,  without  confusion,  to  the  im- 
mense mass  of  spectators,  and  others  for  the  at- 
tendants on  the  arena ;  dens  for  the  thousands  of 
victims  devoted  to  destruction ;  channels  for  the  ra- 
pid influx  and  outlet  of  water  when  the  arena  waa 
used  for  a  waumackia;  and  the  means  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  carcasses,  and  the  other  abominations 
of  the  arena.  Admirable  pictures  of  the  magni- 
tude and  magnificence  of  the  amphitheatre  and  its 
^wctades  are  drawn  in  the  JS8$c^  of  Montaigne 
(lil  6.),  and  in  the  latter  part  of  Gibbon'b  twelfth 
chapter.  As  a  general  description  of  the  building 
the  foUowmg  passage  of  Gibbon  is  perfect :  —  **  1 1 
was  a  building  of  an  elliptic  figure,  founded  on  four- 
score arches,  and  rising,  with  four  successive  orders 
of  anhitecture,  to  the  height  of  140  [157]  feet  The 
outside  of  the  edifice  was  incrusted  with  marble, 
and  decorated  with  statues.  The  slopes  of  the  vast 
concave,  which  formed  the  inside,  were  filled  and 
surrounded  with  sixty  or  eighty  rows  of  seats,  of 
marble  likewise,  covered  with  cushions,  and  capable 
of  receiving  with  ease  about  80,000  q)ectatora. 
Sixty-four  vomitoriei  (for  by  that  name  the  doon 
were  very  aptly  distinguished),  poured  forth  the 
immense  multitude;  and  the  entrances,  passages, 
and  staircases,  were  contrived  with  such  exquisite 
skill,  that  eadi  person,  whether  of  the  senatorial, 
the  equestrian,  or  the  plebeian  order,  airived  at 
his  destined  place  without  trouble  or  oonfuaion. 
Nothing  was  omitted,  which,  in  any  respect,  could 
be  subservient  to  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of 
the  spectators.  They  were  protected  finmi  the  snn 
and  lain  by  an  ample  Gano^ty,  occasionally  drawn 
over  their  heads.  The  air  was  continually  re- 
freshed by  the  playing  of  fountains,  and  pro- 
fusely impregnated  by  the  grateful  scent  of  aro- 
matics.  In  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  the  arma,  or 
stage,  was  strewed  with  the  finest  sand,  and  suc- 
cessively assumed  the  most  different  forms.  At 
one  moment  it  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  earth,  like 
the  garden  of  the  Henierides,  and  was  afterwards 
broken  into  the  rocks  and  caverns  of  Thrace. 
The  subterraneous  pipes  conveyed  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  water ;  and  what  had  just  before  ap- 
peared a  level  plain,  might  be  suddenly  converted 
mto  a  wide  lake,  covered  with  armed  ressels,  and 
replenished  with  the  monsters  of  the  deep.  In 
the  decoration  of  these  scenes,  the  Roman  em- 
perors displayed  their  wealth  and  liberality ;  and 
we  read  on  various  occasions  that  the  whole  furni- 
ture of  the  amphitheatre  consisted  either  of  silver, 
or  of  gold,  or  of  amber.  The  poet  who  describes 
the  games  of  Carinus,  in  the  character  of  a  shep- 
herd, attracted  to  the  capital  by  the  fame  of  their 
magnificence,  affirms  that  the  nets  designed  as  a 
defence  against  the  wild  beasU  were  of  gold 
wire;  that  the  porticoes  were  gilded;  and  that 
the  Mt  or  circle  which  divided  the  several  ranks 
of  spectators  from  each  other,  was  studded  with  a 
precious  mosaic  of  beautiful  stones.** 

The  following  ground-plan,  external  elevation, 
and  section,  are  from  Hirt,  and  contain  of  course 
some  conjectural  details.  The  ground  plan  is  so 
arranged  as  to  exhibit  in  each. of  its  quarters  the 
plan  of  each  of  the  stories :  thus,  the  lower  right 
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\mi  qnrter  shows  the  tnie  ^rvmmd'^taa^  or  that 
•f  tlw  lowett  tUwj ;  the  next  oo  the  left  shows  a 
plsD  of  the  erecticns  on  the  lerel  of  the  seoood  row 
d  exterior  eohmmt,  as  well  aa  the  aeaU  which 
lioped  down  firon  that  lerel  to  the  lower  one ;  the 
aextquiterihowtaiimilv  pba  of  the  third  order. 
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and  the  upper  right-hand  quarter  rxhiliita  a  view 
of  the  int^TKir  as  it  would  Aj>rK>ar  to  aii  rvr  lif  ikng 
rertically  down  uj>rtn  it.  The  dottrd  lir.»^  ..n  Ou^ 
amia  are  the  raUu,  and  thnr  point*  nf  mti-rvt  tioti 
the  centres,  of  the  several  arcs  «  hich  ni«ikc  up  the 
ellipicib 
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Thia  Btrocture,  like  all  the  other  eziBting  am- 
phitheatrea,  is  of  an  elliptical  form.  It  ooren 
nearly  six  acres  of  ground.  The  plan  diridet  it- 
■elf  naturally  into  two  concentric  eliiptes,  of  which 
the  inner  cooBtitated  the  anna  or  tpaoe  for  the 
oomhata,  while  the  ring  between  this  and  the  outer 
circumference  waa  occupied  by  the  seata  for  the 
apectatora.  The  lengths  of  the  major  and  minor 
axea  of  theae  ellipaea  are,  reapectiYely,  287  feet  by 
180,  and  620  feet  by  513.  The  width  of  the 
apace  aj^iropriated  to  spectators  ia,  therefore,  166| 
feet  all  round  the  building.  The  ratio  of  the 
diameters  of  the  external  ellipae  ia  nearly  that 
of  6  to  5,  which  beoomea  exactly  the  proportian, 
if  we  take  in  the  aubstructiona  of  the  roundation. 
Of  course,  the  ratio  of  the  diametera  of  the  arena  ia 
different,  on  account  of  the  diminished  aiie :  it  is, 
in  fact,  nearly  as  8  to  5.  The  minor  axia  of  the 
arena  ia  here,  and  generally,  about  one-third  of 
that  of  the  outer  ellipae.  The  material  uaed  waa 
atone,  in  large  blocka,  faatened  together,  where 
neceaaazy,  by  metal  clampa.  The  exterior  waa 
faced  with  marble  and  adorned  with  atatuea. 
The  externa]  eleration  requirea  little  deacription. 
It  ia  divided  into  four  stories,  ooxreaponding  to  the 
tiera  of  corridors  by  which  access  waa  jpuned  to 
the  aeata  at  different  levels.  Theae  comdora  are 
connected  with  the  external  air  by  eighty  arched 
openings  in  each  of  the  three  lower  stories.     To 


the  pien  which  divide  these  arches  are  attached 
three-quarter  columns,  that  is,  columna  one-fourth 
of  whose  circnmfierence  appeara  to  be  buried  in 
the  wall  behmd  them.  Toua,  each  of  the  three 
lower  stories  presents  a  continuous  fo^ade  of  eighty 
columns  backed  by  piers,  with  eigh^  open  arches 
between  them,  and  with  an  entablature  continued 
unbroken  round  the  whole  building.  The  width  of 
the  arches  is  aa  nearly  aa  poaaible  the  aame 
throughout  the  building,  namely,  14  feet  6  inchea, 
except  at  the  extremitiea  of  the  diameters  of  the 
ellipae,  where  they  aro  two  feet  wider.  Each  tier 
ia  of  a  different  order  of  architecture,  the  loweat 
being  a  plain  Roman  Doric,  or  periiapa  rather 
Tuscan,  the  next  Ionic,  and  the  third  Corinthian. 
The  columna  of  the  aeoond  and  third  atoriea  are 
placed  on  pedeatals ;  thoae  of  the  loweat  atory 
an  raiaed  from  the  ground  by  a  few  atepa.  The 
highest  tier  ia  of  quite  a  different  character,  aa  it 
merely  oonaiata  of  a  wall,  without  comdon,  againat 
which,  instead  of  columns,  are  placed  pikatera  of 
the  Corinthian  order  ;  and  the  wall  between  them 
ia  pierced  with  windowa,  in  the  alternate  interoo- 
lumniationa  oi^y,  and  therefore,  of  courae,  forty  in 
number.  The  whole  ia  crowned  with  a  bold  en- 
tablature, which  ia  pierced  with  holea  above  the 
brecketa  which  anpported  the  feet  of  the  maata 
upon  which  the  velariiim  or  awning  waa  extended : 
and  above  the  entabhituro  ia  a  small  attic.  The  total 
height  of  that  part  of  the  building  which  remaina 
entire,  namely,  about  three^ightha  of  the  whole 
circumference,  ia  167  feet :  the  atoriea  are  reapeo- 
tively  about  SO,  38,  38,  and  44  feet  hiffh.  The 
maaaivenesa  of  the  erownixig  entablature,  the  height 
•f  the  upper  atory,  and  the  great  aurfooe  of  blank 
wall  in  ita  interoolumniationa,  combine  to  give  the 
elevation  i  aomewhat  heavy  appearance ;  while 
the  projecting  comicea  of  each  atarf,  intocepting 
the  view  from  below,  take  off  very  much  from  the 
apparent  height  of  the  building.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  a  waate  of  worda  to  attempt  to  wpetaff  all  the 
architectural  defecta  of  the  compoaition. 
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The  atone  uaed  in  the  building  ia  a  npeciea  otf 
travertine :  aome  of  the  blocka  are  aa  much  aa  Bv^ 
feet  high,  and  eight  or  ten  fiset  long  ;  and   it  im 
remarkable,  that  all  thoee  which  form  the  exterioc 
have  inacribed  upon  them  amall  numbera  or  aigna, 
which  evidently  indicate  the  place  of  each  in  the 
buildings  and  which  prove  now  great  waa    the 
care  taken  to  adi^t  eveiy  aingle  atone  to  the  form 
of  the  whole  edifice.     In  some  parts  of  the  interior 
huge  maaaea  of  brickwork  and  tufo  are  aeen :  and 
in  the  upper  part  there  are  fragmenta  of  other 
buildings  worked  in  ;  but  thia,  no  doubt,  happened 
in  aome  of  the  varioua  repairs. 

There  are  coins  extant,  bearing  on  the  reverse  a 
view  of  the  amphitheatre,  so  arranged  aa  to  show 
not  only  the  outaide,  but  a  portion  of  the  bterior 
alaa     It  ia  from  them  that  we  learn  the  feet,  that 
the  outer  archea  of  the  aecond  and  third  atones 
were  decorated  with  atatuea  in  their  openings,  un- 
leaa,  indeed,  ihe  figurea  ahown  in  the  archea  are 
meant  for  rude  repreaentationa  of  the  people  pass- 
ing through  the  outer  colonnade.      Theae  coins 
alao  ahow,  on  the  highest  atory,  in  the  alternate 
apacea  between  the  pilasters,  circles  against  the 
wall,  corresponding  to  the  windows  in  the  other 
alternate  spaces ;   they  are,  perhaps,  the  djgpea 
mentioned  by  the  old  author  cited  above,  that  is, 
onuunental  metal  shields,  hung  there  to  decorate 
the  building.    There  are  aevoral  coina  of  Titus 
and  Domitian  of  thia  type  (Eckhel,  Doetr,  Num. 
Vet  vol.  vi.  ppu  357-;^59, 375).  There  are  similar 
coina  of  Oordian,  which  are,  however,  very  inferior 
in  execution  to  thoae  of  Titua  and  Domitiaa. 
(Eckhel,  vol  vil  p.  271.)     The  coina  of  Titus 
and  Domitian  also  ahow  a  range  of  three  atories  of 
columna  by  the  aide  of  the  amphitheatre,  which 
(though  the  matter  ia  doubtful)  ia  auppoaed  to  re- 
preaent  a  colonnade  which  ran  from  the  palace  of 
Titua  on  the  Eaquiline  to  the  amphitheatre,  to 
which  it  gave  accesa  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
ita  minor  axis,  aa  ahown  on  the  plan.    At  the  other 
extremity  of  thia  axia  waa  the  entrance  from  the 
Palatine. 

The  eighty  arehea  of  the  lower  atory  (except 
the  four  at  the  extremities  of  the  axea)  formed  the 
entranoea  for  the  apectatora,  and  gave  admission 
to  a  ooiridoE;  running  uninterrupteidly  round  the 
building,  behind  whidi  again  ia  another  precisely 
similar  corridor.  (See  the  plan  and  aection.)  The 
apace  behind  the  aeoond  corridor  ia  divided  by 
eighty  walla,  radiating  inwarda  from  the  inner  piera 
of  the  aeoond  ooiridfNr ;  which  aupport  the  atruc- 
ture,  and  between  which  are  partly  ataucaaea  lead- 
ing to  the  upper  aUniea,  and  partly  paaaagea  lead- 
ing into  a  third  corridor,  which,  like  the  first  and 
aecond,  runa  round  the  whole  bufldiqg.  Be- 
yond thia  corridor  the  radiating  waUa  are  again 
continued,  the  apacea  between  them  being  occu- 
pied, aa  before,  partly  by  staiicaaea  leading  on  the 
one  aide  to  the  podimm^  and  on  the  other  to  the 
lower  range  of  aeata  (waswMwaw),  and  partly  by 
paaaagea  leading  to  a  fourth  oontinuoua  corridor 
much  lower  and  smaller  than  the  othera,  which 
waa  divided  from  the  arma  by  a  maaaive  wall 
(called  podimm)^  the  top  of  which  fonned  the  place 
aaaigned  to  the  apectatora  of  the  higheat  rank. 
From  thia  fourth  corridor  there  are  aeveral  en- 
tranoea to  the  arma;  and  it  ia  most  probable  that 
the  whole  of  the  corridor  waa  subswvient  to  the 
arrangements  of  the  arena.  (Sm  the  lower  right- 
hand  quarter  of  the  plan,  and  the  section.)    On 
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tke  neond  tbarj  we  Imta  the  two  onter  colon- 
mkt  wfBttaA,  and  the  rariiitting  w»lU  ef  the 
fink  ohkx  sre  cootnuMMi  iq>  tiuoii^la  uiis  ^t/oty  \ 
ad  bctmn  them  are  rtBinaii  ■  lieiliny  oat  on  to 
the  Moond  naise  of  leeta,  and  paeeMgea  l*edwig 
■l»aMiaHBiieroairidar,fraiB  wUebaoeeaa  ■  o£ 
tained  to  a  soft  of  fianee  Qa  iiii  ■■■  fiii.i)  wkidi  ivm 
mad  ^  baildiiig  hetwecu  the  fint  and  OMond 
BBgci  flf  nata,  and  inoeaaea  the  frcOitaee  fer  tho 
•peetacm  frtting  to  their  paopcr  plaheee.  Sloping 
to  the  lerpel  ef  tho  top  of 

ofaoala.    On 
wfaidi  the  detafla 
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tke  ^edfaei,  and  auppoHed  bj  the 
ndntiag  valb,  we  the  lower  eeria 
tke  tliM  Hflrr  (abofe  the  iloar  ef  w 


net  iwwwfartrly  behind  the  toip  tif  the  aooond 
BBge  of  nati,  with  only  the  loterml  ef  a  nanow 
/riBenflew^  to  wfai^  acceaa  wne  gi^ea  by  na- 
nenaidoaaiB  the  wnU  jnai  naenUeoed,  which 


was  alae  piereed  with  windows  Abore  the  ontrr 
of  this  etory  ii  a  mtianine,  or  etnoll 
•Miy,  in  front  of  which  and  ahoirr  tho 
umcr  colonnade  were  a  lew  tien  of  woodrn 
benchea  for  tho  lowcat  daae  of  ipectaton.  Aboiro 
thia  noBBnine  waa  a  gallery,  which  nw  right 
nnnd  tho  bnQding,  and  the  fivnt  of  which  u  tup* 
poaed  to  haTe  been  famed  br  a  lange  of  colttmiii. 
It  MesBa  that  tho  tenacc  mined  by  the  top  of 
thia  galloffy  wonld  be  alio  aTaUable  (or  epcctaton. 
And,  inmy,  tho  very  •nmmit  of  the  wall  waa 
Ihraied  into  a  aort  of  temee  which  waa,  no  doubt, 
oeenpiad  by  the  men  who  worked  the  ropee  of  the 
mfini— .  The  doon  which  opened  from  the  ttair> 
caaea  and  oorridon  on  to  the  interior  of  the  am- 
phitheatie  ware  designated  by  tho  very  appropriate 
uune  of  ooaMtoTML  The  whole  of  tho  interior  ww 
caOed  eoiea.  Tho  following  aectkm  (from  Hirt) 
exhibita  theee  arrangemonta  aa  dearir  aa  they  can 
bo  ahown  without  the  aid  of  penpccttva. 


SBcnoN  or  tbx  oonniDons,  stajiu,  and  tiATi; 
of  the  exterior. 


I.  IL  ITL  IV.  The  four 

A.  The  arena. 

B.  The  podnn«- 

C.D,B,P.    The  four  cofridoira. 
O.  H,  I.    The  three  maeniim*. 

X.  The  iw»  «a»«y ;  ^  *"*•  **™*  "^ '* 


A.  The  naoe  on  the  rannixt  of  tho  wall  for  the 
managers  ot  the  Telarium. 

Z.  The  Btepa  which  sontnmded  the  building  on 
the  outside. 

a.  Stain  from  the  third  colonnade  to  the  po- 
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b.  Short  tiBiuYene  stepe  from  the  podium  to  the 
first  mifceiiiiumm.     (Compere  the  pkin.) 

«,  d,  Staifs  fnm  the  groond  stoiy  to  the  second  ; 
whence  the  second  maenianiim  was  reached  in 
two  ways, «.  and  g. 

«.  Steps  to  the  first  praednctio,  firom  which  there 
were  short  transTexse  steps  (/)  to  the  second  mae- 
uianum. 

g.  Stairs  leading  direct  from  the  corridors  of  the 
second  story  to  Uie  second  maenianiim,  through 
the  Yomitorium  a. 

h.  Stairs  leading  finom  the  floor  of  the  second 
story  to  the  small  upper  story,  whence  other  stairs 
(9)  led  to  the  third  story,  from  which  access  was 
obtained  to  the  upper  part  of  the  second  maenia* 
num  by  doors  (/9)  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  second 
corridor  q. 

L  Stairs  from  the  second  story  to  the  mezza- 
nine, or  middle  story,  whence  access  was  obtained 
to  the  third  maenianum  by  passages  (7). 

L  Stairs  in  the  mezzanine,  leading  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  third  ma«ffiianum,  and  to  Uie  gallery  K. 

m.  Steps  finom  the  gallery  to  the  terrace  over  it. 

«.  Steps  frt)m  that  ternu»  to  the  summit. 

o.  p.  Orated  openings  to  light  the  two  inner 
corridors. 

9.  See  under  1L 

s.  Windows  to  light  the  mezzanine. 

L  Windows  of  the  gallery. 

V.  Rest,  and  w.  loop,  for  the  masts  of  the  vela- 
rium^. 

The  arena  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  suffi- 
cient height  to  guard  the  spectaton  against  any 
danger  fi^m  the  wild  beasts,  namely  about  fifteen 
foet  A  further  protection  was  afforded,  at  least 
sometimes,  by  a  network  or  trellis  of  metal ; 
and  it  is  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  the  profiise 
ostentation  which  the  emperors  were  so  fond  of 
displaying,  that  Nero,  in  his  amphitheatre,  had  this 
trellis  gil^  and  its  intersections  ornamented  with 
bosses  of  amber.  (Plin.  ff.  N.  xzxril  3.  s.  1 1. 
§  2).  The  wall  just  mentioned  appears  to  have 
been  faced  with  marble,  and  to  have  had  rollers 
suspended  against  it  as  an  additional  protection 
against  the  possibility  of  the  wUd  beasts  climbing 
it.  (Lips,  de  AmpL  12.)  The  terrace  on  the  top 
of  this  wall,  which  was  called  podium  (a  name 
sometimes  also  applied  to  the  wall  itself),  was 
no  wider  than  to  be  capable  of  containing  two, 
or  at  the  most  three  ranges  of  moveable  seats,  or 
chairs.  This,  as  beinff  by  fiir  the  best  situation 
fat  distinctly  viewing  the  sports  in  the  arena,  and 
also  more  commodiously  accessible  than  the  seats 
higher  up,  was  the  place  set  apart  for  senators 
and  other  persons  of  distinction,  such  as  the  am- 
bassadors of  foreign  states  (Suet  Odav.  44 ; 
Juv.  Sat,  ii.  143,  &c)  ;  the  magistrates  seem  to 
have  sat  here  in  their  curule  chairs  (Lipsius  de 
An^  11);  and  it  was  here,  also,  that  the  emperor 
himself  used  to  sit,  in  an  elevated  place  oilled 
tuggestui  (Suet  Cbei.  76 ;  Plin.  Paneg.  51),  or 
oMculum  (Suet.  Nero,  12)  ;  and  likewise  the  per- 
son who  exhibited  the  games,  on  a  place  elevated 
like  a  pulpit  or  tribunal  (editoris  tribunal).  The 
vfstal  virgins  also  appear  to  have  had  a  place 
allotted  to  them  on  the  podium.  (Suet  Octav,  44). 

Above  the  podium  were  the  gradus^  or  seats  of 
the  other  spectators,  which  were  divided  into  stories 
called  maeniana.  The  whole  number  of  seats  is 
supposed  to  have  been  about  eighty.  The  first 
moeiiMMafm,  consisUng  of  fourteen  rows  of  stone  of 
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marble  seats,  was  appropriated  to  the  equestrian 
order.     The  seats  appropriated  to  the  senators 
and  equites  were  covernl  with   cushiona    (/>«/- 
vitfu),  which  were  first  used  in  the  time  of  Ca- 
ligula.    (Juv.  &i^  ill  154  ;  Dion,  lix.  7.)     Then, 
after  a  horizontal  space,  termed  a  praeeiteiio,  and 
forming  a  continued  Isinding-plaee  from  the  aeve- 
ral  staircases  which  opened  on  to  it,  succeeded  the 
second  maemaMum^  where  were  the  seats  called 
populana  (Suet  DcmiUan,  4),   far  the  third  claaa 
of  spectators,  or  the  popuUu.    Behind  this  waa  the 
second  praectnetiOf  bounded  by  the  high  wall  al- 
ready mentioned  ;    above  which  was  the  third. 
maeaiamuM,  where  there  were  only  wooden  benches 
for  the  ptUlaU,  or  common  people.  (Suet  Octav. 
44.)     The  open  gallery  at  the  top  was  the  only 
part  of  the  amphitheatre,  in  which  women  were 
permitted  to  witness  the  games,  except  the  vestal 
virgins,  and  perhaps  a  few  ladies  of  distinction  and 
influence  who  were  suflered  to  share  the  space 
appropriated  to  the  vestals  (Suet  Octan.  44).     The 
seats  of  the  maemaita  did  not  run  in  unbroken  lines 
round  the  whole  buflding,  but  were  divided  into 
portions  called  cvaet  (fixxm  their  shape),  by  short 
flights  of  stairs  which  facilitated  the  access  to  the 
seats.      (Suet  OcL  44  ;  Juv.  SaL  vL  61.)     See 
the  plan,  and  the  annexed  section  of  a  small  portion 
of  the  i 
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Not  only  were  the  different  ranges  of  seats  ap. 
propriated  to  different  classes  of  spectators,  but  it 
IS  pretty  certain  also  that  the  different  ciMe»  of 
each  maanamtm  were  assigned  to  specific  portions 
of  the  people^  who  were  at  once  guided  to  their 
places  bv  numbers  placed  over  the  external  arches 
by  which  the  building  was  entered :  these  numbers 
still  exist  The  office  of  preserving  order  in  the 
distribution  of  the  places  was  assigned  to  attend- 
ants called  looarn^  and  the  whole  managemoat  waa 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  vUlicut  amphi" 

It  only  remains  to  describe  the  oremi,  or 
central  open  space  for  the  combatants,  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  sand  with  which  it  was 
covered,  chiefly  fi>r  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the 
blood.  Such  emperors  as  Caligula,  Nero,  and 
Carinns,  showed  tneir  prodigality  by  using  cinna- 
bar and  borax  instead  of  the  common  sand.  It 
was  bounded,  as  already  stated,  by  the  wall  of  the 
podium^  but  in  the  earlier  amphitheatres,  in  which 
the  podium  was  probably  not  so  lofty,  tiiere  were 
ditches  (eatn/n)  between  it  and  the  arena^  which 
were  chiefly  meant  as  a  defence  against  the  ele- 
phants. The  euripi  were  first  made  by  Julius 
Caesar,  and  were  dispensed  with  by  Nero,  in 
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wte  te^  tfmet  fat  the  ipf  rfifBr^.     (SoeLCbet. 
3!^ ;  PiiB.  AM  Tia  7  ;  Upmm  de  Amtpk,  12.) 

Tie  wpmst  of  tlie  arena  was  ooxreljr  open,  ex- 
cept that  perhaps  there  area,  in  the  oentTC;,  an  altar 
of  DiBa^orinnla^orof  Jiq]jterlintiarta»  on  which, 
!i  is  iaiaRd  fiom  avw  paanigva  of  the  ■■**-**^ 
tathan,  that  a  ftiirfiii  mm  waa  lai  r  iiitcid  nt  tkaopea. 
icf  of  the  gaam ;  bat  the  eridenee  m  'very  elight 
(LipL  div  ^a^aL  4.)  Than  were  Ibair  prin^nl 
estzncet  t»  h,  at  the  extnoiitaea  of  the  axes  of 
tk  eO^K,  by  pMB^gea  which  led  dizeetl j  fnm 
Che  hv  MDeipandi^g  nvdien  of  the  exterior: 
ikteaae  alio  aunar  enlnBeea  thiongh  the  wall 
d^ftiimm.  Then  is  n  difficulty  nhont  the 
pastuB  ef  the  dent  of  the  wild  lira  its.  The 
npiditr  vidi  which  ^nat  ninabera  of  aaainals  were 
kskxae  mtothe  nreaa  profvea  thnt  the  daw 
bTi  beea  deie  to  it.      T%e  apncen  oMler  the 
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The  hunirioea  appljanrm  of  feimtuns  of  ocrntfld 

water  Co  ivfireeh  the  ipfrtaton,  and  to  forth,  ai« 

•officicntly  deicribed  n  the  paasagf  almailjr  quuuxi 

fiem  Gibbon.     (Conp.  Luam.  ix.  tkm). 

IIL  VOer  Ampkitkmtfm.'^Tht  V\M^mn  am. 
phitheatre,  at  hat  beai  alieady  ttated,  was  from 
the  time  of  ita  cnctieB,  the  only  one  in  Rome  { 
far  the  obrioat  natoa  that  it  wat  tnffidcat  for  the 
whole  popahuion.     The  little  AmpiuiiMirmm  (  w 


■eoi  to  have  been  derated  entixely  to  the  | |r 

ef  tie  ipeetaion,  with  onl  j  the  exeeption  of  the 
maamt  eomdoK,  the  entraaoen   from  which  to 
'J>*  onoM  ti^gest  the  prahnbility  thnt  it  wat  mb- 
lidaiy  ledie  aicnn  ;  but,  ercn  if  ao,  it  wat  pro- 
InUf  Med  laihcr  for  the  introductian  and 
fi  tW  vnath,  than  far  their  anfe  keeping. 
kve  iBppoted  dene  in  the   wall   of  the 
fact  thb  it  quite  maafTW-ient,      In  the  year  1813, 
tbeafcaawat  excavated,  and  extcsiaive  anbttrac- 
tkoavere  ditwieied,  which,  it  hna  been  tappoted, 
voe  ^  dent,  froaa  whi^  the  nnimalt  were  let 
\ooat  upon  the  arena  through    tnp-doon.      The 
cbef  difiiealty  it  to  rrmnrilo    anch   an  anange- 
v^sA  aith  the  fact  that  the  arena  wat  frequently 
fiocdrd  and  aaed  fior  a  niKvnl  eomhat,  and  tlart  too 
m  the  iaterrab  between  the  fighta  of  wild-beattt. 
iCaifom.  £efa9.  Tii.  64,  73  :  the  whole  poem  it  a 
very  mtocsting  deicription  ef  the  garnet  of  the 
ttnp^Biheatre.)    (^Naumacsia-I     All  that  can  be 
nid  with  any  approach  to  eettaintf  i%  that  thete 
nbitncliant  were  either  dena  for  the  animtli,  or 
cbmadt  hr  water,  and  poaiibly  they  may  hare 
lieea  to  tuaiigtd  at  to  combine  both  atet,  though 
it  is  diiScalt  to  anderatand  how  thit  could  hsTe 
been  nnaaged.      The  only  method  of  tolving  the 
^igctky  in  thoae  catet  in  which  a  atiaaiiirfia  took 
pjaee  btlmmu   the  ccnotKMiee,  appean  to  be,  to 
ataaat  that  the  animalt  intended  Ibr  the  leoond 
wm^»  were  kept  in  the  innennoat  ooknnade,  or 
ia  dent  in  ilt  innaediate  Tidnity  daring  the  aoa- 
mndUa;  ankta,  which  teemt  to  nt  quite  incredi- 
ble, there  was  any  oontriTanee  for  at  the  tune 
time  adauttii^  the  air  to,  and  excluding  the  water 
fruB,  their  cells  beneath  the  arena.    In  the  am- 
l^itheatre  at  Verona,  there  are  renudnt  of  channclt 
far  -wneoet  under  the  arena,  communicating  with  an 
opening  in  itt  centre ;  bat  tome  antiquariet  believe 
that  ritat^  were  only  intended  fat  ^yinmg  off  the 
xain  water. 

It  it  mwiiii'ipMngy  to  attempt  a  detailed  detcrip- 
ticn  of  the  ttatnet  tnd  other  omamentt  with  which 
the  amphitheatre  wat  adorned  ;  but  the  ee&iruMi, 
or  awaiag^  by  which  the  tpectatort  were  theltered 
from  the  ton,  requiret  tome  ex^anation,  which 
will  be  iMDid  under  Vklum.  The  tpace  required 
for  the  wofking  of  the  veUmmmy  and  the  height 
necetttiy  Ibr  keeping  it  from  bending  down  by 
itt  own  weight  to  low  at  to  obttrnct  the  view  from 
the  upper  benchei,  are  probably  the  reaaons  for 
^e  gnat  ditptopertion  between  the  height  of  the 
apper  part  of  the  amjAitheatre,  and  the  traall 
r  of  ipectatoEi  accommodated  in  that  part     | 


wat  probably  only  intended  far  the  toiaiert 
of  the  gvaid,  who  amoted  themtelret  there  with 
figbtt  of  gbdiatOBL     But  in  the  proTinciol  cittra, 
and  etpecially  the  colonies,  there  were  manv  am- 
phitheatret.     Indeed,  it  it  not  a  little  interesting 
to  obterre  the  oontrttt  between  the  natioiisl  tSAUt 
of  the  Orcekt  and  Romans,  which  it  indicated  by 
the  remaint  of  theatret  in   the  coluuiet  of  the 
farmer,  and  of  amphitheatret  in  thote  of  the  Utter. 
The  immente  exitente  of  their  cooatniction  wouJd, 
howcTer,  natuntUy  prevent  the  erection  of  many 
•uch  boildingt  at  the  Coliaaeunu     (isMiod.  Kp, 
T.  42.)     The  provincial  amphitheatm  were,  |in>- 
baUy,  like  the  cariier  ones  at  K<>me  itaelf,  frine> 
rally  built  of  wood,  wch   at  thote  at  PUcMitia 
and  Fidenae,  already  mentioned.    Of  these  wooden 
amphitheatret  there  are  of  couno   no  imuuna ; 
but  in  tereral  of  the  laiger  citiet  of  the  Koiiisn 
empire  there  are   important  ruiiit  ef  lurfgc  am- 
phitheatret  of  tlone.     The  principal  are  those  at 
Verona,  Paeatum,  Pompeii,  and  Cnpua,  ia  luiJv  ; 
at  Nimet,  Ariea,  and  Frrjua,  in  Fnwce  ;  at  pn'ls, 
in  Ittria  ;  at  Syracuae,  Catania,  and  tome  other 
dtict  in  Sicily.     They  are  all  conatnirted  on  tho 
ttme  general    principiea  at  the  Coliwuutn,  frum 
which,  again,  they  all  differ  by  the  sbarnce   of 
the  outermott  corridor  ;  and,  conaequrntly,  their 
height  could  not   hsTO  exceeded    three   atonea ; 
while  tome  of  them  only  had  two.     Of  the  Vero- 
nete  amphitheatre,  the  outer  wall  and  colonnade 
are  entirely  gone,  excepting  faur  archet ;  but  the 
rett  of  the   building  \m  almoat  perfect.     When 
complete,  it  had  aeventT>two  archea  in  the  outer 
circle,  and,  of  coune,  the  aame  numl)er  of  nuiinting 
walla,    with   their  paaaaget  and   ataircaaes ;   the 
lengtht  of  the  axet  of  the  outer  ellipae  wer«  500 
and  404  feet,  thoae  of  the  arens,  242  and  146. 
It  wat  probably  built  under  Domitian  and  Nen-a. 
(Maifei,  Kcroaa  lUustraku)     The  next  in  import- 
ance it  that  at  Nimet,  the  outer  dimenaiona  of 
which  are  computed  at  434  by  340  feet     ^  Tho 
exterior  wall,  which  ia  nearly  perfect,  conaiata  of 
a  ground  atory  and  upper  atory,  each  pierced  with 
aixty  arches,  and  it  aurmounted  by  an  attic     Itt 
height,  from  the  level  of  the  ground,  it  al>ove  70 
Engliah   feet.       The   lower  or   ground   at^iry   it 
adorned  with  pilaatera,  and  the  upjMr  with  Tuscan 
or  Doric  colnmnt.     The  attic  shows  the   holes 
destined  to  receive  the  poata  on  which  wna  stretched 
the  awning  that  covered  the  amphithc«atre.     Tho 
rewa  of  teatt  are  computed  to  have  been  originally 
32  in  number.      There  were  four  principal  en- 
tzaacet.     The  amphitheatre  haa  been  computed  tn 
hold  17,000   penona:    it  wat   built  with   grrat 
tolidity,   without    cement"      {Pen,  Cyclop,   art 
Nima.)    That  at  Arlet  waa  three  atorica  hi^h, 
and  hat  the  peculiarity  of  being  built  on  uneven 
ground,  so  that  the  lowest  atory  is,  for  the  most 
part,  below  the  level  of  the  surface,  and  the  prin- 
cipal entnncet  are  on  the  aecond  atory.     (Fur  a 
detailed    description,    aee    Ouia,   Desrrijtion   c/s 
VAmpMkt^ire  d'Aiie*^  1665;  and  /Va.  CyHop. 
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art  ArUs.)  Both  these  aiuphitheatret  belong  pro- 
bably to  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  (Maf^i,  <ie 
AmpL  Gall)  The  amphitheatre  at  Pola  standi 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  if  higher  on  one  side  than 
on  the  other.  There  is  little  to  remark  respecting 
the  other  amphitheatres,  except  that  a  fingment  of 
an  inscription,  found  in  that  at  Capua,  informs  us 
that  it  was  built  under  Hadrian,  at  the  cost  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  was  dedicated  by 
Antoninus  Pins ;  and,  concerning  that  of  Pompeii, 
that  the  earthquake,  which  preceded  the  eruption 
by  which  the  city  was  buried,  injured  the  amphi- 
theatre so  much,  that  antiquarians  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  looking  for  any  new  information  from 
it ;  there  is  an  excellent  description  of  it  in  the 
work  entitled  Pompm,  vol  L  c.  9.  There  are  traces 
of  amphitheatres  of  a  ruder  kind,  chiefly  of  earth, 
in  yarious  parts  of  our  own  country,  as  at  Dor- 
chester, Silchester,  Caerleon,  and  Redruth. 

IV.  Utet  of  tks  Amphiiieaire.'-ThM  part  of 
the  subject  is  treated  of  under  Gladiator bs, 
Naumachia,  and  Vbnationks.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  influence  of  the  spectacles  of 
the  amphitheatre  on  the  character  and  destinies 
of  the  Roman  people :  some  good  remarks  on  the 
subject  will  be  found  in  the  Ubrory  of  EniMlaim- 
ing  Knowledge^  MewageriM^  toL  ii.  c.  12.  [P.  S.] 
AMPHOMO'SIA.  [Amphiorkia.] 
AMTHORA  (A/A^pe^f,  old  form  Afi^i^ope^f, 
Hom.  n,  xxliL  107  ;  Od,  x.  164,  et  alib, ;  SckoL 
in  ApoU.  Rhod.  ir.  1187  ;  Simon,  in  AnfJL  Pal, 
xiii  19).  A  large  vessel,  which  derived  its  name 
from  its  being  made  with  a  handle  on  each  side  of 
the  neck  (from  V^  o<*  f>oth  sm^m,  and  ^pm  to 
eany\  whence  also  it  was  called  Jtioto,  that  is,  a 
vettel  witk  two  ears  (HiatroSf  9U»tos  orifufos  or 
ic<(8«ricos.  Plat  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  288,  d. ;  Ath.  xi 
p.  473  ;  Moeris  «.  9.  ini^yia  ;  Hor.  Carm,  i.  9. 
8).  The  form  and  sise  varied,  but  it  was  generally 
made  tall  and  narrow,  and  terminating  in  a  point, 
which  could  be  let  into  a  stand  or  into  the  ground, 
to  keep  the  vessel  upright ;  several  amphorae  have 
been  found  in  this  position  in  the  cellars  at  Pom- 
pciL  The  following  cut  represents  amphorae  frxxn 
the  Townley  and  Elgin  collections  in  the  British 
Museum. 


AMPHORA. 

The  usual  material  of  the  amphora  was  eartlien- 
ware  (Hor.  de  Ar.  Poet,  21),  whence  it  was  also 
called  testa  (fiarm,  l  20. 2) :  but  Homer  mentions 
them  of  gold  and  of  stone  {IL  xxiii.  92  ;  Od,  xxiv. 
74,  xiiL  105) :  and  in  later  times  glass  amphorae 
were  not  uncommon  (Petion.  34)  ;  several  have 
been  found  at  Pompeii :  Nepos  mentions,  as  a  great 
rarity,  amphorae  of  onyx,  as  large  as  Chian  eadi 
{ap,  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxvi.  7.  s.  12).  The  amphcna 
was  often  made  without  handles.  The  name  of 
the  maker,  or  of  the  place  of  roanufocture,  was  some- 
times stamped  upon  them :  this  is  the  case  with 
two  in  the  Elgin  collection,  Nos.  238  and  244. 

[FiCTILR.] 

Amphorae  were  used  for  the  preservation  of 
various  things  which  required  careful  keeping, 
such  as  wine,  oil,  honey,  grapes,  olives,  and 
other  fruiU  (Hom.  IL  xxiil  170  ;  Oito,  ILR.  x, 
2  ;  Clolum.  B.  R.  xii.  16,  47  ;  Hot.  Epod,  iL  15  ; 
Cic  e.  Verr,  iv.  74);  for  pickled  meats  (Xen.  Amab, 
V.  4.  §  28)  ;  and  for  molten  gold  and  lead  (Herod, 
iii.  96  ;  Nepos,  Hanm.  9).  There  is  in  the  Britiah 
Museum  a  vessel  resembling  an  amphon,  which 
contains  the  fine  African  sand  used  by  the  athle- 
tae.  It  was  found,  with  seventy  others,  in  the 
baths  of  Titus,  in  1772.  Respecting  the  use  of 
the  amphora  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  see  Petroiu 
70,  79  ;  Propert  iv.  5.  73 ;  Macrob.  SaL  vL  12  i 
and  the  commentators  on  Lucretius,  iv.  1023. 
Homer  and  Sophocles  mention  amphorae  as  used 
for  cineruy  urns  (IL  xxiii.  91,  92 ;  Soph.  ^FV*. 
303,  Dind.) ;  and  a  discovery  was  made  at  Salooa, 
in  1825,  which  proves  that  they  were  used  as 
coffins :  the  amphora  was  divided  in  half  in  the 
direction  of  its  length  to  receive  the  corpse,  and 
the  two  halves  were  put  together  again  and  Wied 
in  the  earth :  the  skeletons  were  found  still  entire. 
(Steinbachel,  AUerthm,  p.  67.)  Amphorae  of  par> 
titular  kinds  were  used  for  various  other  pur- 
poses, such  as  the  ati^okora  moiUerna  for  irrigation 
(Cato,  B,  R.  11.  §  3),  and  the  ampiora  ^partea^ 
which  was  perhaps  a  wicker  amphora  for  gather^ 
ing  griHpes  in.     (TWtf.  §  2.) 

The  most  important  employment  of  the  amphora 
was  for  the  preservation  of  wine :  its  use  for  this 
purpose  is  rally  described  under  Vinum.  The 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  painting  on  the 
wall  of  a  house  at  Pompeii,  represents  the  mode  of 
filling  the  amphora  from  a  wine-cart 


There  is  an  interestmg  account  of  the  use  of 
the  amphora  among  the  Egyptians,  in  Sir  G.  Wil- 
kinson's AndetU  EgjffttUmM^  toL  ii  ppw  157 — 160. 


ABfPYX. 

The  xame  amqAora  wm»  mJmo  applied  botli  b  j 
t}>e  GkAm  and  tlie  Rimians  to  a  dE^nite  meacore 
of  ca|«citj,  vkkh,  bowerer,  w«a  different  amocig 
ike  tvo  peofdea,  the  Romao  anpliora  being  only 
two-tkirds  of  tbe  Gveek  h^tfopwvs.  In  botb  caiea 
tbe  word  appears  to  be  aa  ^brerialioB,  tbe  full 
jknae  Vaog  in  Greek  h§tpoprvs  /urfifr^  (At 
guaJard  ampinm%y,  and  in  iJatin  awyttuia  900- 
dmtaf  (Ik  caftae  oaipAora).  Aeapecting  tbe  mea- 
ism  ihtmaetwtM^  tee  ICKTrnxTKa.  Quadbjlntai^ 
At  Roie  a  itandard  ampboca,  called  ampikoru 
Cij^Jiwa^  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on 
tht  Capitol  (Rbenm.  Faun,  dm  Pomd,  61  ;  CaoitoL 
3/ima.  -iX  Tbe  size  of  abipa  waa  estimateo  bj 
aaphofae  (Cic  ad  Fam.  xiL  15  ;  Lir.  xxi.  63) ; 
tad  tbe  pntdnce  of  a  rinejmid  was  reckoned  by 
t^  namber  of  oa^iAortie,  or  of  emld  (of  tweo 
BaDbone  eacb),  wbich  it  jielded.  [P.S.] 

AMPLIATIO.  [JunracM.] 
AMPULLA  (X4«»0o$,  fiofilSiXMsX  a  bottle, 
G^oaDj  naide  eitbier  of  glaaa  or  eartbenware,  rarely 
d  sure  Tafaiable  mafcenala.  Bottles  botb  of  gUts 
as^  eartbenware  are  preaerred  in  great  quantities 
ia  our  coUectioas  of  antiqnitiea,  and  tbeir  forms 
ixr  Tcrj  TsruMUv  tboogb  always  narrow-mouthed, 
sod  geoerslly  aaore  or  leea  appniacbing  to  globular. 
Frc4n  tbeir  nxind  and  awollen  sbape,  Honce  ap- 
plies the  word,  as  the  Greeks  did  A^kv^ot,  to 
iTidkate  grand  and  tnxgid,  bnt  empty,  language. 
(H«.£|».  L  3.  lA^deAr.  PoU,  97.)  Bottles  were 
bW  £or  holding  all  kinda  of  liquids,  and  are  men- 
tifined  especially  in  connection  with  the  bath. 
ETcfT  Roman  took  with  bim  to  the  bath  a  bottle 
of  o3  {ampmlia  ofeorMi)),  for  anointing  tbe  body 
afx«T  hathrng,  and  as  ancb  bottles  frequently  con- 
tained perfimied  oik  we  i«ad  of  oa^niUcM  oomimukm. 
(Mart,  iii  82. 2€L)  A  bottle  of  this  kind  is  figured 
imdtf  Balkxtm. 

Tbe  dealer  in  bottles  was  called  ampiJlariu*^ 
acd  part  of  bis  boaineas  was  to  corer  them  with 
leatber  (ooruMt).  A  bottle  so  corered  was  called 
wpmBa  rMda.  (Plant  Rmd,  m.  4.  51,  StiA.  il  1. 
77,  oimpared  with  Featns,  s. «.  RMdaS) 

AMPYX,  AMPYCTER  (<f«wC,  V»wct^), 
called  by  tbe  Romana  firmtaU^  was  a  broad  bsind 
or  jdate  of  metal,  which  Greek  ladies  of  rank  wore 
upon  tbe  forehead  aa  part  of  tbe  head-dreas.  (7Z. 
xxii  468—470  ;  AeachyL  Sitpp,  431  ;  Theocr.  I 
33.)  Hence  it  ia  attributed  to  t(e  female  dirinitie^ 
Artemis  wears  a  frontal  of  gold  (jc^fvi^af  ifirvma, 
Sazip.  Hee.  464)  ;  and  tbe  epithet  xp^^^f^nrmcfs  is 
app&d  by  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Pmdar  to  the 
If  uses,  the  Hoora,  and  tbe  Fates.  From  the  ex- 
pression Tor  Kvardforvna  ^ifiajf  in  a  frsgment  of 
Pindar,  we  may  infer  that  this  ornament  was 
■umetjmcs  made  of  blue  steel  (k^cvos)  instead  of 
gold ;  and  tbe  Scholiast  on  the  abore  ated  passage 
of  Eoripides  asserts,  that  it  was  sometimes  en- 
ikbed  with  predoos  stones. 

TkefromUd  tf  a  harm  was  called  by  tbe  same 
name,  and  was  occasionally  made  of  similar 
rick  materials.  Hence,  in  tbe  Diad,  the  horses 
wUeh  draw  the  chariots  of  Hera  and  of  Ares  are 
called  xpvvi^crMrci. 

The  annexed  woodcut  exhibitrthe  frontal  on  the 
hesd  of  Pcgasos,  taken  from  one  of  Sir  William 
Hsmfltonli  ▼>ms,  ia  contrast  with  tbe  correspond- 
ing omnaent  as  shown  on  the  hesids  of  two  females 
in  the  same  oolleetioa. 

ftwitsls  were  also  woni  1*7  ckphanU.  (Lit. 
xiXTii.  40.)    Hesychiuj  («-  9.  A»Wr  Ndfit)  snp- 
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poses  the  men  to  have  worn  frontali  in  Ly- 
dia.  They  apprar  to  have  been  worn  by  tbe 
Jews  and  other  nations  of  the  Kast.  (I>ruL  tL  b, 
XL  18.)  [J.  Y.l 

AHULETUM  (vcpunrror,  Wfpfa^Kua,  ^Xu^ 
KTiipi09\  an  amulet.  This  word  in  Arabic  ( 1 1  nina- 
Ict)  means  that  %tkiA  u  mmemdsd.  It  was  pMl>ablr 
brought  by  Arabian  merchants,  together  with  the 
articles  to  which  it  was  applied,  when  they  were 
imported  into  Europe  from  the  KasL  It  first  occurs 
in  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny. 

An  amulet  was  any  object  —  a  stone,  a  pUnt, 
an  artificial  production,  or  a  piece  of  writing  — 
which  was  suspended  from  the  neck,  or  tied  to 
any  part  of  the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  counteract- 
ing poison,  curing  or  prerenting  diseiue,  warding 
off  the  eril  eye,  aiding  women  in  childbirth,  or 
obTiating  calamities  and  securing  advantages  of 
any  kind. 

Faith  in  the  virtues  of  amulets  was  almost  uni- 
Tersal  in  the  ancient  world,  so  that  the  whole  art 
of  medicine  consisted  in  a  very  considerable  drtfrre 
of  directions  for  their  application  ;  and  in  pnifxir- 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  amulcu  preserved  in  our 
collections  of  antiquities,  is  the  frequent  mention  of 
them  in  ancient  treatises  on  natural  history,  on  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  on  the  virtues  of  plants 
and  stones.  Some  of  the  amulets  in  our  museums 
are  merely  rough  anp>lished  fragmenu  of  such 
stones  as  amber,  agate,  cornelian,  and  jasper; 
others  are  wrotwht  into  the  sbape  of  beetles,  quad- 
rupeds, eres,  fingers,  and  other  members  of  the 
body.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  selection 
of  stones  either  to  be  set  in  rings,  or  strung  to- 
gether  in  necklaces,  was  often  made  with  reference 
to  their  reputed  virtues  as  amulets.  (Plin.  H.  M 
zxT.  9.  s.  67,  xxix.  4.  s.  19,  xxz.  10. 1. 24.,  xxxvii. 
8.  0.  37.)    [FABciNua]  [J.  Y.l 

AMUSSIS  or  AMUSSIUM,  a  carpenter^ 
and  mason*8  instrument,  the  use  of  which  was  to 
obtain  a  true  plane  surfiKe ;  but  its  construction 
is  difficult  to  make  out  from  the  statements  of  the 
ancient  writers.  It  appears  clearly  from  Vitruvius 
(l  6.  9  6)  that  it  was  different  from  the  n^ula 
(straight  rule),  and  from  the  libella  (plumbline  or 
square),  and  that  it  was  used  for  obuining  a  truer 
snrfoce,  whether  horisontal  or  perpendicular,  than 
those  two  instruments  together  would  give.  It  is 
defined  by  the  grammarians  as  a  rtj/tUa  or  taimla^ 
made  perfectly  plane  and  smooth,  and  used  for 
making  work  level  and  for  smoothing  stones  {Htffmla 
adgmam  alUpdd  exaetpuitur^  Festus, «.  v. ;  amM$$u  mi 
aeqmammimm  leeigatum^  ti  ed  apud  /bbroi  Udmlm 
quaedamy  qua  mtaaUnr  ad  sooo  kviffomda^  Varr.  afu 
Nan,  L  28) ;  and  another  grammarian  very  clearly 
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dewribei  it  as  a  plane  nir&ce,  covered  with  red 
ochre,  which  was  placed  on  work,  in  order  to 
test  its  smoothness,  which  it  of  course  did  by 
leaving  the  mark  of  the  red  ochre  on  any  pro- 
jections. (Amumi  ett  tabula  rubrieata  quoB  de- 
nUttilur  eKumHondi  operia  gratia^  an  reetttm  opua 
ntrgatf  Sisenna,  ap,  CkarU.  iL  p.  178»  Putsch). 
There  was  also  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
grammarians,  whether  the  amossis  was  only  an 
instmment  for  trying  a  level,  or  a  tool  for  actually 
making  one  (Festos,  s,  v.  Eaanuuiim).  The  amos- 
sis was  made  sometimes  of  iron  (Fest  ibid,\  and 
sometimes  of  marble  (Vitruv.  L  c).  It  gives  rise 
to  the  adverbs  omaisMm,  adamussim,  and  eaMnuu- 
sim,  meaning  with  peHect  regolarity  and  exact- 
ness.    (See  Foroellini,  Lexicon.)  [P.  S.] 

AMU'SSIUM.     [Amussis.] 

ANADE'MA.    [Mitra.] 

ANADI'KIA  (h^ucla),     TApiLLATia] 

ANA'GLYPHA  or  ANAGLYPTA  (4j^ 
YXv^  Mry\uwra\  chased  or  embossed  vessels 
made  of  bronze  or  of  the  precious  metals,  which 
derived  their  name  from  the  work  on  them  beinff 
in  relief  and  not  engraved.  (Plin.  H,  N",  xxxiiu 
11.  s.  49 ;  Viig.  Aen.  t.  267  ;  Martial  iv.  89 ; 
Cailatora  ;  ToREiTTicB.)  The  name  was  also 
applied  to  sculptured  gems.  [P.  S.] 

ANAGLYPTA.     [Anaolypha.] 

ANAGNOSTAE,  also  called  Zecfores,  were 
slaves,  who  were  employed  by  the  educated  Romans 
in  reading  to  them  during  meals  or  at  other  times. 
(Cic.  ad  Ait.  I  12;  Com.  Nepw  AtL  14 ;  Plin.  Ep. 
L  15,  iil  5,  ix.  36.) 

ANAGO'GES  DIKE'  (awy-Tn*  ««»).  If 
an  individual  sold  a  slave  who  had  some  secret 
disease — such,  for  instance,  as  epilepsy — without 
informing  the  purchaser  of  the  circumstance,  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  latter  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  vendor  within  a  certain  time,  which 
was  fixed  bv  the  laws.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  had 
to  report  (iufdytw)  to  the  proper  authorities  the 
nature  of  the  disease ;  whence  the  action  was  called 
iafayiyris  9ttai.  Plato  supplies  ns  with  some  inform- 
ation on  this  action ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
his  remarks  apply  to  the  action  which  was  brought 
in  the  Athenian  courts,  or  to  an  imaginary  form  of 
proceeding.  (PUt  Lea.  xi.  p.  916  ;  Hesych.  s.  v. 
opoytiyfi :  Suid.  $.  v.  Iraytr/^^  ivdytoBai :  Meier, 
AU.  Process,  p.  525.) 

ANAGO'GI A  (&ya7«&7ia),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Eryx,  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Aphrodite.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  place  believed  that,  during  this 
festival,  the  goddess  went  over  into  Africa,  and 
that  all  the  pigeons  of  the  town  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood likewise  departed  and  accompanied  her. 
(Aelian,  Hist.  An.  iv.  2,  T.  ^.  i.  14 ;  Athen.  ix. 
p.  394.)  Nine  days  afterwards,  at  the  soncalled 
Kortcy^ia  (return),  one  pigeon  having  returned 
and  entered  the  temple,  the  rest  followed.  This  was 
the  signal  for  general  rejoicing  and  feasting.  The 
whole  district  was  said  at  this  time  to  smell  of 
butter,  which  the  inhabitants  believed  to  be  a 
sign  that  Aphrodite  had  returned.  (Athen.  ix. 
p.  395 ;  comp.  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lekrb.  d.  ffottee- 
dienst.  AUerth.  d.  Cfriechm,  §  68.  n.  29.)      [L.  &] 

ANAKEIA  (&vaircca)  orANAKEION  (W- 
Kctoy),  a  festival  of  the  Dioscuri,  or  "Avoictcs,  as 
they  were  called,  at  Athens.  (Hesych.  vol.  L 
p.  325  ;  Pollux,  I  87.)  Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  235) 
mentions  a  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  called  'Aj^ljcctoy, 
at  Athens;  he  also  informs  us  (ir.  pw  137)  that 
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the  Athenians,  probably  on  the  occasion  of  tiiu 
festival,  used  to  prepare  for  these  heroes  in  tfi< 
Prytaneium  a  mod  consisting  of  cheese,  a  barloj^- 
cake,  ripe  figs,  olives,  and  garlic,  in  remembraxicc 
of  the  ancient  mode  of  Bvin^.  These  hero«:a 
however,  received  the  most  distingnbhed  honoirra 
in  the  Dorian  and  Achaean  states,  where  it  vaay 
be  supposed  that  every  town  oelebnted  a  festi-v^al 
in  their  honour,  though  it  may  not  have  been  under 
the  name  of  AmUcml  Pausanias  (x.  38.  3)  mexi- 
tions  a  festival  held  at  Amphissa,  called  that  of  tlie 
&rdUcTwir  wcU 8«y :  but  adds  that  it  was  diapated 
whether  they  were  the  Dioscuri,  the  Curetes,  or  tbe 
Cabeiri.  (K.  F.  Hernuam^Lehrb.  d. poUetdieiut.  A.i- 
tertk.  d.  Gritekeny  §  62.  n.  27.)  [L.  &] 

ANAKEI'MENA  (4wuccl^*«ro).  [Donaria-J 
ANAKLETE'RIA  (AiwcXirT^fMaX  the  name 
of  a  solemnity  at  which  a  younff  prince  was  pro- 
claimed king,  and  ascended  the  thron&  The  name 
was  chiefly  applied  to  the  accession  of  the  Ptolemaic 
kings  of  Egypt  C^^^lyb." /Jetty,  xviii  38,  xxriiL 
10.)  The  prince  went  to  Memphis,  and  w&a 
there  adorned  by  the  priests  with  the  sacred 
diadem,  and  led  into  the  temple  of  Phtha,  where 
he  vowed  not  to  make  any  innovations  either  in 
the  order  of  the  year  or  of  the  festivals^  He  then 
carried  to  some  distance  the  yoke  of  Apis,  in  order 
to  be  reminded  of  the  sufferings  of  man.  Re- 
joicii^  and  sacrifices  condudt^i  the  solemnity. 
(Diod.  Pragm.  lib.  xxx.)  [L.  S.] 

ANAKLYPTE'RIA.    [Matbimonium.] 
ANA'KRISIS    (A^dicpuru),  the  preliminary 
investigation  of  a  case  by  a  magistrate  or  aichon, 
before  it  was  brought  before  the  courts  of  justice 
at  Athens.     For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whe> 
ther  the  action  would  lie,  both  parties,  the  oom- 
plainant  and  defendant,  were   summoned,  sepa- 
rately, and  if  either  of  them  did  not  appear  with- 
out a  formal  request  to  have  the  matter  delayed 
(drwfUM'U),  he  tacitly  pleaded  guilty,  and  accord- 
ingly lost  the  suit    (Demosth.  a  Thaocr.  p.  1324.) 
The  ananisis  began  by  both  the  phiintiff  and  the 
defendant  taking  an  oath,  the  fonner  thereby  at- 
testing that  he  had  instituted  the  prosecution  with 
truth  and  conscientiousness  (ir/KM»fioo^),  and  the 
latter,  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  he  waa 
innocent  (Arrflp/uHrta).  rTimaeus,  Lex.  Plat.  p.  38, 
with  Ruhnken's  note  ;  l)iog.  Laert  iL  40 ;  Plat. 
ApoL  Soar.  3.)     It  was  further  promised  by  both, 
that    the    subsequent    prosecution   and    defence 
should  be  conducted  with  fairness  and  justice. 
(Haipocrat,    Suid.,    Hesych.    «.  v.  itfrtf/ioaia  z 
Pollux,  viiL   122.)     If  the  defendant  did   not 
bring  forward  any  objection  to  the  matter  bein^ 
brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  the  proceeding 
was  termed  tlfOvSucia.  (Demosth.  e.  Phorm.  p.  908, 
e.  Steph,  p.  1103.)     Such  objections  might  be 
raised  in  regard  to  the  incompetency  of  the  court 
to  which  the  matter  was  to  be  referred,  or  in  regard 
to  the  form  in  which  the  accusation  was  brought 
forward,  and  the  like   (Lys.  c  PameL  p.  732  ; 
Pollux,  viii  57)  ;  they  were  always  lookM  upon 
with  suspicion  (DemostL  e.  Leoeh.  p.  1097,  />. 
Phorm.  p.  944)  ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  were  not 
unfrequently  resorted  to  by  defendants,  either  in 
the  form  of  a  iiafiofrvpia,  or  that  of  a  xapaeypa^. 
In  the  case  of  a  ttafLaprvpla^  the  plaintiff  had  to 
bring  forward  witnesses  to  show  that  the  ob- 
jections  raised  by  the  defendant  were  unfounded  ; 
and  if  this  could  not  be  done,  the  defendant  had  a 
right  to  bring  witnesses  to  show  that  his  objectious 
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tik-  bwK  But  Mck  o£  the  litiguit  pArti«»  ni^ht 
dr-oGDce  tlie  witBCHw  «f  hm  ofiponent  ••  &2ie 
9:tD«»ef«  ad  thn  a  ifmndary  lawsuit  miiekt  be 
burvDvoi  witk  tbe  pnncipal  oo^  If  ibe  ^-^'^ 
TBpta  vwicaocted  to m  a drfl  case,  tke  party  who 
riide  lae  of  it  had  to  deposit  a  mm  of  maoej 
{rapaacTdUki\aad  when  tke  lAaintiff  lost  hu 
9i.it.  he  had  to  psy  to  tbe  defenidant  a  fine  for 
bfics  nind  n  afrmatinn  witlioat  lbandAtio&. 
h  iarraiu  about  the  inrrMion  to  the  property  of 
t  pmao,  the  hmftmfrupia  waa  the  cnly  form  m 
^jxh  objectioai  cocdd  be  raiaed.  (Bekker, 
J't^dU.  p.  236.)  The  vo^wypa^  waa  an  ob- 
^t:.'h  ia  writiBg,  whkli  waa  made  by  the  < 
f  ,duit,  whhoat  kk  employiiig  any  witnenet, 
a^>i  which  wai  decided  apon  in  eourt ;  and  in 
tiiiA,  a]as  the  keer  had  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  party 
iba:  jnioed  the  mit.  (Pollax,  Tiii.  58.)  When 
ibe  pfauBtiff  gaiaed  his  case,  the  proeccutioo  pro- 
rmtMl  in  its  legniar  ooone.  The  ktn-rypai^ 
b«TPw,  Slight  be  aomething  more  than  a  mere 
ci  --cticn,  inaimwrh  aa  the  defendant  might  tun 
ajaiiMt  the  phiintifr,  and  imiae  an  aocnsatioo  against 
I  iSL  So^  aa  armsatinn  very  commonly  coo- 
&L-t<.-<i  ia  the  defendant  charging  his  accuser  with 
Li>ii^r  as  right  to  daim  the  priTileges  of  an 
Atbenim  oluen,  in   oonseqaenoe   of  which  the 


exercising  tnooe  pnri- 
Irres  ootfl  he  had  established  his  chume  to  them. 
l^u  kind  of  iiFiifpa/pii   waa  fieqaently  a  mere 

dt  '.ke  to  SBBf^  the  pb^mtiflF, 

TbcM  are,  in  general,  the  proceedings  m  the 
A^^u :  aund  from  what  thns  took  place,  it  is 
<}fai  that  the  main  part  of  the  eTidcnce  on  both 
iii-rt  wm  brought  out  in  the  dydicpvu,  and  at  the 
n-fuiar  trisl  in  court  the  main  object  was  to  work 
Gt«n  the  minds  of  the  judges  through  the  in- 
turnce  of  the  otatoca,  with  reference  to  the  OTi- 
d«nee  brosgkt  out  in  the  Asdcjpia'u.  The  hutcr, 
tb^rpfcue^  consisted  of  the  simple  siridence  which 
n->|niiied  no  ont^rical  discussion,  and  which  was 
cruised, —  1.  ha  laws  ;  2.  in  documents  ;  3w  in 
tlic  stalemcnt  oC  fiiee  witnesses  ;  4.  in  the  stote- 
iLdit  of  dares  \  and  5.  in  oaths.  In  all  these 
kiii<U  of  evidence,  one  futtj  might  hare  recoune 
to  the  sp^K^i^iwu;,  that  is,  call  npon  the  other 
party  to  hfing  fiosward  anch  other  evidence  as  was 
•  not  already  given.  (Demosth.  c  SUpL  p.  1006, 
c  Tkoer.  p.  987,  & /'<iiifti«a.  p.  97a)  There  was, 
hovever,  no  strict  obligation  to  comply  with  sach 
a  desoad  (Demosth.  cOfymp.  f,  1181),  and  in 
certain  csaes  the  party  called  upon  might,  in  ac- 
cordance vritk  establiJied  laws,  refiise  to  comply 
Tith  the  ^^^nmnti ;  fat  jnstanfp,  pemns  belonging 
to  the  oma  femily  coold  not  be  compelled  to  sp- 
pear  as  witnesses  against  one  snother.  (DemostL 
c  Tas.  pw  1195.)  Bat  if  the  reading  of  a  docu- 
meat,  throwing  light  npon  the  point  at  issue,  was 
nf  jsed,  the  other  party  might  bring  in  a  Siini  1 45 

Ia  regard  to  the  htws  which  either  party  might 
adduce  ia  its  support  it  most  be  observed,  that 
co[/ta  of  them  had  to  be  read  in  the  snacrisis, 
uDce  it  would  hare  been  difficult  fiir  any  magis- 
gutcale  or  judge  to  fix,  at  once,  upon  the  Uw  or 
iawi  bearing  vpon  the  qnestion  at  iasue.  In  what 
aanser  the  snthftritiff  were  enabled  to  insure 
KutWW  aad  comet  copies  being  taken  of  the  laws, 
«  m  ksowD ;  bat  it  is  highly  probable  that  any 
«^  who  took  a  copy  m  the  axehiTes,  had  to  get 
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the  signstaie  of  son*(»  pabtic  nlfioer  or  scribe  to 
attest  the  correctness  of  the  cnpr. 

Other  legal  ducumrnts,  tut  h  ss  contracts  (wr- 
H«aA,  9vrfpmpQi\  mills,  Ux^ki  of  scu'Uiita,  ojhI 
other  records  (Demosth.  p,  I'korwi.  p.  i«30),  mH 
only  required  the  signature  and  seal  of  the  party 
concerned,  but  their  suthenticity  had  to  be  atirsted 
by  witnesses.     (Dcrootth.  c  (imti,  p^  B(>i«  l 

Evidence  (/M^vpio)  was  gi%en  not  onJv  by  frr«». 
bocn  and  grown-up  citiaens,  but  also  by  stranf;'  rs 
or  aliens  (Derousth.  e.  LatnL  pp.  927,  S('J9,  MM  I, 
^37),  and  even  frrrni  al>tent  persons  evidrrxe 
might  be  procured  ( /ac^ispTvpIa,  Dem^xth.  c.  SUf>k. 
p.  1130  ;  PoUuz,  viii.  3f)>,  or  a  lUUment  ot  a 
deceased  person  might  bo  referred  to  (^tf^r 
/la^Tuptitr^  Demosth.  c.  StrfJk.  p.  1130,  c  LmxJk, 
p.  10!^7X  If  uy  out  was  called  npon  to  bear 
witness  (cX^cwtr),  he  could  not  reluse  it;  siid 
if  he  refused,  he  mixht  be  compelled  to  pay  s  fine 
of  1000  drachmse  (Demiitth.  de  J-'oIm.  />y.  pp.  3!'^^ 
403  ;  Aeschm.  e.  Timocr.  p.  71),  uuless  be  could 
esublish  by  sn  oath  (/{M/MMrtaX  that  he  was 
nnable  to  give  his  t^  idencc  in  the  case.  Any  one 
who  had  promised  to  bear  witness,  and  aften»ar<is 
failed  to  do  so,  became  liable  to  the  action  of  SUip 
KftroftmpTvpiov  or  fi\d€yis.  The  evidence  of  an 
avowed  friend  or  enemy  of  either  party  might  bo 
rejected.  (Aeschin.  e.  Titmocr,  p.  72.;  Ail  eti- 
denoe  was  cither  taken  down  in  writing  as  it  wss 
given  by  the  witnesses,  or  in  case  of  its  having 
been  sent  in  pre«iMusly  in  writing,  it  was  mid 
aloud  to  the  witness  for  hb  recognition,  aitd  bo 
had  generally  to  confirm  his  statement  by  an  oath. 
(Demosth.  c  Stej>k,  pp.  1 1 15,  1 1 19,  1 130,  e.C\m. 
p.  1269;  comp.  Diog.  Laert.  iv.  7.)  The  testi- 
mony of  slaves  was  valid  only  when  extorted  by 
instruments  of  torture,  to  which  either  one  party 
might  offer  to  expose  a  sla\e,  or  the  other  might 
demand  the  torture  of  a  slave.  (Di-mosth.  e.  A'l- 
ooifr.  p.  1254,  e.  AjJu/k  p.  855,  c  Unei,  p.  874, 
e.6Y<7Ml.p.ll35.) 

A  distinct  oath  was  rer} aired  in  cases  where 
there  were  no  wiuiesses  or  documents,  but  it  hits 
been  remarked  above  that  oaths  were  also  taken  to 
confirm  the  authenticity  of  a  ducuraent,  or  the  truth 
of  a  statement  of  a  witness.     [J  usjrRANorM.  ] 

If  the  evidence  produced  was  so  clear  and  aa* 
tisfieurtory,  that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  who  wss 
right,  the  magistrate  could  decide  the  case  at 
once,  without  sending  it  to  be  tried  in  a  court. 
During  the  anacrisis  as  well  ss  afterwards  in  the 
regular  court,  the  litigant  parties  might  stttle 
their  dispute  by  an  amicable  arrangement.  (I)e« 
mosth.CL  Theoerin.  p.  1323,  c.  Mid.  p.  b'lU  ;  Aeschin. 
de  Fait.  Ug.  p.  269  ;  Pollux,  viii.  143.)  But  if 
the  plaintiff,  in  a  public  matter,  dropped  his  accu- 
sation, be  became  liable  to  a  fine  of  lUOO  drach- 
mae,  and  incurred  partial  atimia ;  in  later  times, 
however,  this  punishment  was  not  always  inflicted, 
and  in  civil  cases  the  plaintiff  only  lost  the  sum 
of  money  which  he  had  deposiud.  When  the 
parties  did  not  come  to  an  understanding  during 
the  anacrisis,  all  the  various  kinds  of  evidence 
brought  forward  were  put  into  a  vessel  aillcd 
irxofos^  which  waa  sealed  and  entrusted  to  somo 
officer  to  be  kept  until  it  was  wanted  on  the  day 
of  trial  (Demosth.  c.  Olymp,  p.  1 173  ;  SchoL  ad 
Arutopk  Yesp.  1427.)  The  period  between  the 
conclusion  of  the  preliminary  investigation  and  uitil 
the  matter  was  brought  l)efore  a  court,  was  con- 
sidered to  bclung  to  the  anacrisis,  and  that  period 
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was  differently  fixed  by  law,  according  to  tlie 
nature  of  the  charge.  In  cases  of  mnider,  the 
period  was  never  less  than  three  months,  and  in 
others  the  trial  in  conrt  conunen^d  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  beginning  of  the  anacrisis, 
as,  «.  ^.  in  the  ^ucoi  ipariKol,  i/amputait  /xtraXXi- 
Koi^  and  irpouc6s  (Harpocrat  «.  «.  tlfififiyoi  ducai ; 
Pollux,  Till  63,  101),  and  the  day  fixed  for  the 
trial  was  called  Kvpla  rov  i^/iou.  (Demosth.  c 
Mid,  p.  544.)  In  other  cases,  the  day  was  fixed 
by  the  magistrate  who  conducted  the  anacrisis. 
But  either  party  might  petition  for  a  postponement 
of  the  tria^  and  the  opposite  party  might  oppose 
the  petition  by  an  oath  that  the  ground  on  which 
the  delay  was  sought  for,  was  not  Talid,  or  un- 
satisfiictory.  (Harpocrat  s,v.  ia^Ovntfioda  ;  Pollux, 
viii.  60.)  Through  such  machinations,  the  deci* 
sion  of  a  case  might  be  delayed  to  the  detriment  of 
justice  ;  and  the  annals  of  tne  Athenian  courts  are 
not  wanting  in  numerous  instances,  in  which  the 
ends  of  justice  were  thwarted  in  this  manner  for  a 
number  of  years.  (Demosth.  e.  Mid,  p.  541  ; 
comp.  Meier  and  SchSmann,  DerAtt,  Proo^  p.  622  ; 
C.  F.  Hermann,  Gri^k,  StaataaUk,  §  141  ;  Sch6- 
man,  AnUqmL  Jur.  jmbL  Gfrcuc  p.  279  ;  Wachs- 
muth,  Hdlen,  AUerthtamkmds^  u.  p.  262,  Ac 
2nd  edit)  The  examination  which  an  archon  un- 
derwent before  he  entered  on  his  office,  was  like- 
wise called  iufducpiais,  [L.  S.] 

ANALEMMA  (dviXnwa),  in  its  original 
meaning,  is  any  thing  raised  or  supported ;  it  is 
applied  in  the  plural  to  walls  built  on  strong 
foundations.  (Hesych.  Suid.  s.  v.)  VitruTius  uses 
the  word  to  describe  an  instrument  which,  by 
marking  the  lengths  of  the  shadows  of  a  fixed 
gnomon,  showed  the  different  altitudes  of  the  son 
at  the  different  periods  of  the  year.  (Yitniv.  ix. 
7,  8.  s.  6,  7,  Schneider.)  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  modem  amdemma,  which  is  much 
more  complicated  and  precise  than  the  instrument 
described  by  Vitruvius.  [P.  S.] 

ANAPIE'SMATA.    [Thbatrum.] 

ANATHE'MATA  (Afoe^furro.)   [Donaria.] 

ANATOCISMUS.    [Fenus.] 

ANAUMACHIOU  GRAPHE'  (hrnvftaxiov 
Ypa^),  was  an  impeachment  of  the  trierarch 
who  had  kept  aloof  from  action  while  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  was  engaged.  From  the  personal  na- 
ture of  the  offence  and  the  punishnent,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  action  could  only  have  been  di- 
rected against  the  actual  commander  of  the  ship, 
whether  he  was  the  sole  person  appointed  to  the 
office,  or  the  active  partner  of  the  perhaps  many 
eioTcXcif,  or  the  mere  contractor  (6  /u€r$». 
0'dfuyos),  In  a  cause  of  this  kind,  the  strategi 
would  be  tbe  natural  and  official  judges.  The 
punishment  prescribed  by  law  for  this  offence 
was  a  modified  atimia,  by  which  the  criminal  and 
his  descendants  were  deprived  of  their  political 
franchise ;  but,  as  we  learn  from  Andocides,  were 
allowed  to  retain  possession  of  their  property. 
(De  MytL  p.  10.  22,  ed.  Steph. ;  Petit  L&g,  AtL 
p.  667.)  [J.S.M.] 

ANAXAGOREIA  (4i^<ry<Jp€ia),  a  day  of 
recreation  for  all  the  youths  at  Lampeacus,  which 
took  place  once  every  year,  in  compliance,  it  was 
said,  with  a  wish  expressed  by  Anaxagoras,  who, 
after  being  expelled  from  Athens,  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  here.  This  continued  to  be  ob- 
served even  in  the  time  of  Diogenes  LaSrtius. 
{Atiaxag,  c  10.)  [L.  &] 


ANGARIA. 

ANCHISTEIA  cArx«<rr«<a).    [Hi 

ANCI'LE.    [Salil] 

ANCILLA.    [SERVU8.] 

A'NCORA.    [Navis.] 

A'NKULE  (&yici>Au).    [Habta.] 

ANDABATAE.    [Gladiator.] 

ANDREIA  (AySpctfi).    [Syssitia.] 

A'NDRIAS  (a^f»foj).    [Statuaria.] 

ANDROGEO'NIA  CAySpoyc^ia),  a  festival 
with  games,  beld  eveiy  year  in  the  Caameicu«  at 
Athens,  in  honour  of  the  hero  Androgens,  son  of 
Minos,  who  had  overcome  all  his  adversaries  in  the 
festive  games  of  the  Panathenaea,  and  was  sifier- 
wards  killed  by  his  jealous  rivals.  (Pans.  L  27. 
§  9 ;  ApoDod.  iiL  15.  §  7 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  41 ;  Diod. 
ir.  60,  61.)  According  to  Hesychius,  the  hero  also 
bore  the  name  of  Euiygyes  (the  possessor  of  ex> 
tensive  lands),  and  under  this  title  games  were 
celebrated  in  his  honour,  h  h^  Eifpvy&tf  ieyAv, 
(Hesych.  vol  i.  p.  1332  ;  K.  F.  Hermann^  GfMea" 
dMU<.  JftertA.  d  (TriseAes,  §  62,  n.  22.      [L.  S.] 

ANDROLE'PSIA  {hft^Ktt^ia  or  k^^poKh- 
inmf\  a  legal  means  by  which  tbe  Athenians  were 
enabled  to  take  vengeance  upon  a  eommnnity  in 
which  an  Athenian  citixen  bad  been  murdered. 
For  when  the  state  or  city  in  whose  territory  the 
murder  had  been  committed,  refused  to  bring  the 
murderer  to  trial,  the  law  allowed  the  Athenians 
to  take  possession  of  three  individuals  of  that 
state  or  city,  and  to  have  them  imprisoned  at 
Athens,  as  hostages,  until  satisfiicdon  was  giren, 
or  the  murderer  delivered  up,  and  the  propertj 
found  upon  the  perMus  thus  seised  was  confiscated. 
(Demosth.  e.  Ariwtoer.  p.  647 ;  Harpocrat  «.  v.  ; 
Pollux,  viiL  40 ;  Suid.  and  Etym.  M.  «.  «.  ; 
Bekker,  Antedoi.  p.  213.)  The  persons  entrusted 
with  the  office  of  seizing  upon  the  three  hos- 
tages, were  usually  the  trierarchs,  and  the  com- 
manders of  ships  of  war.  (DemostL  De  Cbroo. 
Trier,  p.  1232.)  This  Athenian  custom  is  analo- 
gous to  the  ttarigcstio  of  the  Romans.  (Liv.  viiL 
14.)  [L.aj 

ANDRONPTIS.    [Dovvs,  Grbbk.] 

ANGARFA  (&Y7a^^  Hdt  hrfa^)  is  a 
word  borrowed  from  the  Persians,  dgnifying  a 
system  of  posting,  which  was  used  among  Uiat 
people,  and  which,  according  to  Xenophon,  was 
established  by  Cjms.  Horses  were  provided,  at 
certam  distances,  along  the  principal  roads  of  the 
empire ;  so  that  couriers  (Jirfyapoi\  who  also,  of 
course,  relieved  one  another  at  certain  distances, 
could  proceed  without  inteiruption,  both  night  and 
day,  and  in  all  weathers.  (Herod.  viiL  98 ;  iii.  126  ; 
Xen.  Cjfrop,  viii.  6.  §  1 7 ;  Suid.  ».  e.)  It  may  easily 
be  supposed  that,  if  the  government  arrangements 
failed  in  any  point,  tbe  service  of  providing  horses 
was  made  compulsoiy  on  individuals ;  and  hence 
the  word  came  to  mean  compulsory  service  in  for- 
warding royal  messages  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  vtks 
adopted  by  the  Romans  under  the  empire,  and  is 
frequently  found  in  the  Roman  laws.  The  Roman 
aangcaria^  also  called  anfforiantm  egkilntio  or  pra&- 
gtaiio,  included  the  maintenance  and  supply,  not 
only  of  horses,  but  of  ships  and  messengers,  in  for- 
warding both  letters  and  burdens ;  it  is  defined  as 
a  per$onale  mtmut;  and  there  was  no  ground  of 
exemption  from  it  allowed,  except  by  ^e  fiivour 
of  the  emperor.  (Dig.  50.  tit  4.  a  18.  §§  4, 29  ; 
tit  5.  a  10, 11;  49,  tit  18.  a4.  §  1  ;  Cod.Theod. 
8.  tit  5  ;  Cod.  Justin.  12.  tit  51.) 

According  to  Snidas,  the  Persian  word  was  <»• 


ANNULUS. 

pjoJlj  Implied  to  maj  borat  of 
sext^toconpolaorjaerneeof  aiy  kind.  [P.  S.] 
ANGIPORTUS,  or  ANGIPORTUM,  a  naiw 
xov  laoe  fact veen  two  nwB  of  boaoei ;  aoeii  a  lane 
icu^bt  bave  no  iame  at  all,  or  end  in  a  private 
kose,  mtM  to  \m  what  the  French  call  a  ad-d*- 
j«%  or  h  Bught  tenunatie  at  both  ende  n 
fffiblk  itreet.  The  ancitmrti  derived  tbe 
froa  amgmthn  and  portes.  and  explain  it  at 
iDjE.  ongiaaDr,  the  nanow  cntianee  to  a  porL 
(Fm.  PL  17.  ed.  MQUcr  ;  Vurs  IML.L.r.li^ 
yi.  i\;\Jlpma^  in  l^.  neSigm/.Vm^  59.)  The 
cumber  of  sack  naivow  eoaiti»  dooei,  or  hncs  mobo 
b>  kaio  been  conaidexablo  in  ancient  Romob  (Ck. 
de  Dn,  I  SI,  fK.  MiL  24,  md  Herm.  it.  51  ; 
P'jaL  FmmL  ir.  2.  6,  a|x  Nam,  iiL  1  ;  Ter. 
AddpLif.2.39i  Hotat.avm.i.2&  10 ;  CetolL 
53.  4.)  [U  a] 

ANGUSTUS  CLAVUS.  IClayvb.] 
ANNA'LES  HA'XIML  [Pontipbz.] 
ANNCKNA  ia  naed  to  ognify,  L  Tbe  produce 
ef  tbe  year  in  eotn,  frvit,  wine,  Ac^and  benoe,  2. 
PravinoBa  in  genenl,  eapedally  tbe  earn  which,  in 
the  ktkr  yean  of  the  npoblic,  wae  collected  ia 
the  •toRhoaaea  of  the  state,  and  aold  to  the  poor  at 
acbeapnte  in  times  of  aoocity  ;  and  which,  under 
the  cBpoon,  wan  distribated  to  the  people  gxs- 
taitaaaly,  or  given  aa  paj  and  rewardi.  [Con- 
Guanm ;  FacrMurrATio  ;  FaAiPBCTUS  An- 
iso.VAm.]  [P.  a) 

A'NNULUS  (9aKT^Xan\  a  ring.    Ererj  free- 

isaa  in  Giceoe  appeals  to  bare  ns^  a  ring ;  and, 

at  leait  in  the  earlieat  tnnea,  not  aa  aa  omament, 

bat  aa  an  aftide  fiv  nae,  aa  the  ring  alwayi  acrred 

■s  a  aeaL    How  ancient  the  costom  of  wearing 

riossaBMBg  the  Gferiu  was,  cannot  be  aiestanied ; 

though  it  ia  eotaxn,  aa  eren  Pliny  {H,  N,  zzziii. 

4)  ofasarca,  thai  in  the  Homerie  poema  there  are 

no  txaeea  of  it.     In  worica  of  fiction,  howerer,  and 

ia  tbose  legends  in  which  the  coatoma  of  later  ages 

arc  Biixed  up  with  thoae  of  the'eariieat  tinea,  we 

trA  the  nkoat  ancient  heroea  described  aa  wearing 

riDga.     (Pana.  i,  17. 1 3»  x.  30.  §  2  ;  Enrip.  fykig. 

A  id.  154,  HippoL  856.)     Bat  it  ia  higblj  probable 

that  the  cnaton  of  wearing  rings  was  introdnced 

i&to  Greece  from  Asia,  where  it  ^pean  to  have 

bi-oi  almost  amToraaL    (Herod,  i.  195  ;  Plat.  d$ 

lU  PmbL  iL  p.  359.)    In  the  time  of  Sokm  aeal- 

rinffs  (tfiffw>«8«f),  aa  well  aa  the  practice  of  eonn- 

tpffeiting  them,  aeem  to  baye  been  rather  com- 

iDOD,  fior  Diogenea  Lafirtioa  (L  57)  apeaks  of  a  law 

of  SoloB  wfaidi  foritade  the  artiat  to  keep  the  form 

of  a  aeal  {ff^tparfis)  which  he  had  aold.   (Inatancea 

0f  coonterfieited  aeala  are  gircn  in  Becker^  CAori- 

ifea,  iL  p.  217.)     Whether,  howerer,  it  was  cna- 

tomaiy  aa  eariy  aa  the  time  of  Solon  to  wear  rings 

with  precioiia  atonea  on  which  figorea  were  en- 

giaTed,  may  joatly  be  doubted ;  and  it  ia  moch 

Bkore  probable  that  at  that  time  the  fignrea  were 

cat  in  the  metal  of  the  ring  itaeli^  a  costom  which 

ra  nefcr  abandoned  altogether.    Ringa  witbont 

pvedooa  atenea  woe  called  ibfof^oi,  the  name  of  the 

gem  beine  fii^of  or  «rfpo7<f .   (Aitemidor.  Ommto- 

enC  iL  5.)    In  later  timea  ringa  were  worn  more 

as  ocnamenti  than  as  articlea  for  nae,  and  penona 

now  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  one,  but  wore 

two,  tbne,  or  even  mors  rings ;  and  instances  are 

zeotoded  of  thoae  who  regnlariy  loaded  their  hands 

vith  rii^    (PhU.  B^  Mm.  p.  368  ;  Aristopb. 

£eda,  £32,  iVa&  332,  with  the  SchoL ;  Dinarch. 

as  Ztaioi^  pi  29 ;  Diog.  LaL'rt  ▼*  1.)    Gtuik 
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women  likewiss  used  to  wear  rings,  hot  not  aa  ftv- 
qaently  aa  men  ;  the  rings  of  women  alao  appear 
to  hare  been  less  coady  than  those  of  m^n,  for 
aame  are  mentioned  which  were  made  of  am^xr, 
irocy,  &cw  (Artemid.  Le.)  Rings  were  mostly 
worn  on  the  foorth  fingrr  (vopd^fo^or.  Plat  Sym" 
pot,  I^agm.  lib.  ir. ;  Ufllioa,  z.  lOi  The  Lace- 
daemonians are  said  to  have  used  iron  riiiffs  at  all 
timea.  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxiiL  4.)  With  tbe  excep- 
tion perhapa  of  Sparta,  tbe  law  doca  not  af>p«ar  tc 
haTe  ever  attempted  in  any  Greek  state  to  counier> 
act  the  great  partiality  for  this  liucory ;  and  no- 
where in  Greece  doca  the  right  of  wearinr  a  gnld 
riqg  appear  to  baTO  been  oonfined  to  a  parucular 
order  or  dasa  of  citizens. 

The  coatom  of  wearing  rings  was  belieTed  to 
bsTe  been  intniduccd  into  Riime  by  the  Sabines, 
who  are  described  in  the  early  legends  as  Wfor. 
ing  gold  ringa  with  precious  sloiies  (ffrmman 
ammii)  of  great  beautj.  (Lir.  L  11  ;  Dionyn  ii. 
38.)  Floras  (L  5)  sutes  chat  it  waa  introduced 
from  Etmria  in  the  reifcn  of  Tarquinius  Phscus, 
and  Pliny  {L  c.)  derirea  it  frt»m  Greece.  The 
het  that  among  tbe  sUtoea  of  the  Konmn  kings 
in  tbe  capitol,  two,  Numa  and  8ervius  Tullius, 
were  represented  with  rings,  can  scarcely  be  ad- 
dnced  aa  an  argument  for  their  eariy  use,  aa  later 
artiata  would  natunlly  represent  the  kings  with 
BBch  insignia  as  chancteris<Hl  the  highest  moKi- 
stales  in  later  times.  But  at  whaierer  time 
ringa  may  baTS  become  costoDury  at  Horoe«  thua 
mneh  ia  certain,  that  at  first  they  were  always  ot 
iron,  that  they  were  destined  tor  the  same  purpoaa 
aa  in  Greece,  namely,  to  be  used  aa  seals,  and  that 
every  free  Roman  had  a  right  to  uiie  such  a  ring. 
This  iron  ring  wss  used  down  to  the  last  period 
of  the  republic  by  such  men  as  lowd  the  simplicity 
of  the  good  old  timea.  Marius  wore  an  iron  ring 
in  his  triumph  OTcr  Jugurtha,  and  seTcral  noble 
finnilies  adhered  to  the  ancient  custom,  and  never 
wore  gold  onea.    (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiiL  6.) 

When  senators  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic 
were  sent  aa  ambassadors  to  a  foreign  state,  they 
wore  during  the  time  of  their  mission  gnld  rings, 
which  they  receiTed  from  the  state,  and  which 
were  perhapa  adorned  with  some  STrolwIic  repre- 
sentation of  tbe  republic,  and  might  serve  aa  a 
state  aeaL  But  ambassadon  used  gold  rings  only 
in  public ;  in  private  they  wore  their  iruu  ones« 
(Pun.  zxxiii.  4.)  In  the  course  of  time  it  be* 
came  cnstomaiy  for  all  the  senators,  chief  magi- 
strates, and  at  last  for  the  equites  also,  to  w<>ar 
a  gold  seal-ring.  (Lit.  ix.  7.  46,  xxvl  36  ;  Cic. 
e.  Verr.  iy.  25  ;  Liv.  xxiiL  12 ;  Flor.  iL  6.)  This 
right  of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  which  was  subsc- 
qoently  called  the  jus  ammtUi  oarei',  or  the  Jus 
ammulonimy  remained  for  sereral  centuries  at  Home 
the  ezdnaiye  privilege  of  senators,  magistrates, 
and  eqtiitcs,  while  all  other  persons  continued  to 
use  iron  ones*  (Appian,  de  H§b,  Pm,  1 04.)  Ma- 
ffistrates  and  governors  of  provinces  seem  to  have 
had  the  right  of  conferring  upon  inferior  officers,  or 
such  persons  aa  had  distinguished  themselves,  tho 
privilege  of  wearing  a  gold  ring.  Verres  thus 
presented  his  secretary  with  a  gold  ring  in  the 
sssembly  at  S3nacuse.  (Cic.  e.  Verr.  iii.  76,  80, 
ad  Fom.  z.  32  ;  Suet.  Cues,  39.)  During  tho 
empire  the  right  of  granting  the  annulus  aureus 
belonged  to  the  emperors,  and  some  of  them  were 
not  very  scnipulous  in  conferring  this  privilege. 
Augustus  gnve  it  to  Mciui,  a  licediiuui,  and  to 
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Antonius  Man,  a  physician.  (Dion  Caas.  zlTiiL 
48,  liiL  30.)  In  ▲.  d.  22  the  emperor  Tiberins 
ordained  that  a  gold  ring  should  only  be  worn 
by  those  ingenui  whose  fittheis  and  gnmdiatherB 
had  had  a  property  of  400,000  sestertia,  and  not 
by  any  freecUnan  or  slave.  (Plin.  H,  N.  zzziiL  8.) 
&it  this  restriction  was  (^  little  avail,  and  the 
ambition  fi)r  the  annuhia  avrens  became  greater 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  (Plin.  EpitL  viL  26, 
▼iiL  6  ;  Suet  Ooib,  12.  14  ;  Tacit.  Hi$L  i.  13 ; 
Saet  VitdU  12 ;  Stat  SOe.  iiL  3.  143,  &c)  The 
emperon  Sevenis  and  Aorelian  conferred  the  right 
of  wearing  gold  rinn  upon  all  Roman  soldiers 
(Herodian.  iii.  8  ;  Vopisc  Aurd,  7) ;  and  Jna- 
tinian  at  length  allowed  all  the  citizens  of  the  em- 
pire, whether  ingenni  or  libertini,  to  wear  such 
rings. 

The  status  of  a  person  who  had  received  the  jus 
annuli  upears  to  nave  differed  at  different  times. 
During  the  republic  and  the  early  part  of  the  em- 
pire the  jus  annuli  seems  to  have  made  a  penon 
ingenuus  (if  he  was  a  libertus),  and  to  have  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  eques,  provided  he  had  the 
requisite  equestrian  census  (Suet  OqUk  10,  14 ; 
Tacit  HUL  l  IS,  il  57),  and  it  was  probably 
never  granted  to  any  one  who  did  not  possess  this 
census.  Those  who  lost  their  property,  or  were 
found  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence,  lost  ih»  jus  an- 
nuli (Juv.  .Sot  zi.  42  ;  Mart  viiL  6,  iL  57.) 
Afterwards,  especially  from  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
the  privilege  was  bestowed  upon  a  great  many 
freemen,  and  such  peisons  as  did  not  possess  the 
equestrian  census,  who  therefore  for  tbis  reason 
alone  could  not  have  become  equites  ;  nay,  the  jus 
annuli  at  this  late  period  did  not  even  raise  a 
freedman  to  the  station  of  ingenuus :  he  only  be- 
came, as  it  were,  a  half  inoenuus  {qiKui  tf^^emmt), 
that  is,  he  was  entitled  to  hold  a  public  office,  and 
might  at  any  future  time  be  raised  to  the  rank  of 
eques.  (Jul  Capitol  Macrin,  4.)  The  Lex  Visel- 
lia  (Cod.  9.  tit  21)  punished  those  freedmen,  who 
sued  for  a  public  office  without  having  the  jus 
annuli  aurei.  In  many  cases  a  libeitus  might 
through  the  jus  annuli  become  an  eques,  if  he  had 
the  requisite  census,  and  the  princeps  allowed  it ; 
but  the  annulus  itself  no  longer  included  this 
honour.  This  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
annulus  appears  to  be  clear  also  from  the  fact,  that 
women  received  the  jus  annuli  (Dig.  40.  tit  10. 
Sw  4),  and  that  Alexander  Severus,  though  he 
allowed  all  his  soldiers  to  wear  the  gold  ring, 
yet  did  not  admit  any  freedmen  among  the  equites. 
(Lamprid.  AL  Seo.  9.)  The  condition  of  a  libertus 
who  had  received  the  jus  annuli  was  in  the  main 
OS  follows :  —  Hadrian  had  laid  down  the  general 
maxim,  that  he  should  be  regarded  as  an  ingenuus, 
aalvo  Jun  patnm.  (Dig.  40.  tit  10.  a  6.)  The 
patronus  had  also  to  give  his  consent  to  his  freed- 
man  accepting  the  jus  annuli,  and  Commodus  took 
the  annulus  away  bcm  those  who  had  received  it 
without  this  consent  (Dig.  40.  tit  10.  s.  3.)  Hence 
a  libertus  with  the  annidus  might  be  tortured,  ii^ 
e.^.  his  patron  died  an  unnatural  death,  as  in  case 
of  such  a  libertus  dying,  his  patron  might  succeed 
to  his  property.  The  freedman  had  thus  during 
his  lifetime  only  an  imago  libertatis,  he  was  a 
quasi  ingenuus  but  had  not  the  status  of  an  in- 
genuus (Cod.  6.  tit  8.  s.  2  ;  Dig.  40.  tit  10.  s.  5), 
and  he  died  quasi  libertua.  In  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian these  distinctions  were  done  away  widu 
bidofus  (xix.  32)  is  probably  alluding  to  the  pe- 
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riod  preceding  the  reign  of  Justinian,  wheb  b^ 
says,  that  freemen  wore  gi^d,  freedmen  silver^ 
and  slaves  iron  rings. 

The  practical  purposes,  for  which  rings,  or  rather 
the  figures  engraved  upon  them,  woe  u&ed  at  all 
times,  were  the  same  as  those  for  which  we  nse 
our  seals.  Besides  this,  however,  persons,  when 
th^  left  their  houses,  used  to  seal  up  such  parts 
at  contained  stores  or  valuable  things,  in  order  to 
secure  them  from  thieves,  especially  slaves.  (Plat. 
ds  L«ff,  xii.  p.  954  ;  Ari^h.  J%e»mcpL  414^ 
&c  ;  Plant  Gu,  ii  1.  1  ;  Cic  «f  Fam.  xvi.  26, 
de  OroL  il  61  ;  Hart  ix.  88.)  The  ring  of  a  Ro- 
man emperor  was  a  kind  of  state-sea!,  and  the  em- 
peror sometimes  allowed  the  use  of  it  to  such 
persons  as  he  wished  to  be  regarded  as  his  repre- 
sentatives. (Dion  Cass.  Ixvi  2.)  The  keeping  of 
the  imperial  seal-ring  was  entrusted  to  an  especial 
officer  {aura  amnH,  Just  Hiai,  xliii  5).  The 
signs  engraved  upon  rings  were  vexr  various,  as  we 
may  judge  from  the  specimens  still  extant :  they 
were  portnits  of  ancestors^  or  friends,  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  mythology,  or  the  worslup  of  the 
gods  ;  and  in  many  cases  a  person  had  engraved 
upon  his  seal  symbolical  allusions  to  the  real  or 
mythical  history  of  his  fiunily.  (Cie.  m  CaliL  iiL 
5  ;  VaL  Max.  lii.  5.  1 ;  Cic.  <is  Fmik  v.  1 ;  Suet. 
7%  58.  63;  Plin.  N.  N.  iL  7,  &e.)  SulUt 
thus  wore  a  ring  with  a  gem,  on  which  Jugurtha 
was  represented  at  the  moment  he  was  made 
prisoner.  (Plin.  H,  AC  xxxviL  4 ;  Pint  Mar,  1 0.) 
Pompey  used  a  ring  on  which  three  trophies  were 
represented  (Dion  Cass,  xiiil  18),  and  Augnstus 
at  first  sealed  with  a  sphinx  afterwards  with  a 
portrait  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  at  last  with 
his  own  portrait,  which  was  subsequently  done  b  j 
several  emperors.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxviL  4  ;  Suet. 
Atiff,  50 ;  Dion  Cass.  IL  3  ;  Spartian.  Hadr.  26.) 
The  principal  value  of  a  ring  consisted  in  the  gem 
framed  in  it,  or  rather  in  the  workmanship  of  the 
engraver.  The  stone  most  frequently  used  waa 
the  ooyx  (etipScipoSf  ffopMwO,  on  account  of  ita 
various  colours,  of  which  the  artists  made  the 
most  skilfd  use.  In  the  art  of  engmving  figures 
upon  gems,  the  ancients  in  point  of  beauty  and 
execution  for  surpass  eveiy  uiing  in  this  depart- 
ment that  modem  times  can  boast  o£  The  ring 
itself  (ff^tMpri)^  in  which  the  gem  was  set,  waa 
likewise  in  many  cases  of  beautiful  woikmanshipu 
The  part  of  the  ring  which  contained  the  gem  was 
called  pala.  In  Greece  we  find  that  some  penona 
fond  of  show  used  to  wear  hollow  rings,  the  inside 
of  which  was  filled  up  with  a  less  nduaUe  sab- 
stance.    (Artemid.  L  e.) 

With  the  increasing  love  of  luxury  and  show, 
the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  covered  their 
fingers  with  rings.  Some  persons  also  wore  rings 
of  immoderate  size,  and  others  used  different  ringa 
for  summer  and  winter.  (Quinctil.  xL  3  ;  Juv.  i. 
28  ;  Mart  xi  59,  xiv.  123w) 

Much  superstition  appears  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  rings  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  more 
modem  times ;  but  this  seems  to  have  hem  the 
case  in  the  fiut  and  in  Greece  more  than  at  Rome. 
Some  persons  made  it  a  lucrative  tiade  to  sell 
rings,  which  were  believed  to  possess  magic  powers, 
and  to  preserve  those  who  wore  them  from  external 
dangers.  Such  persons  are  Eudamus  in  Aristo- 
phanes (PImL  883,  with  the  Schd.),  and  Phertatna 
in  Antiphanes  (ap.  Athm.  iiL  p.  123).  These 
rings  were  for  the  most  port  worn  by  the  lower 
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ANNUSu      [CAUDfSABJUM.] 

ANQUISITIO.  [JcDBX.] 
ANSATAB  HASTAE.  [Haota.] 
ANTAE  (oi^poo-rdScT),  were  originoUy  poets  or 
^uan  fliBkiag  a  doorway.  (Fottno,  c  o.  Amim.) 
1  hej  owe  of  a  ■fooce  fiorm,  aad  are,  in  £Kt,  to  be 
K^jarded  tethfr  as  oUeugthcned  terminotinne  of 
tiH  vaOi  tkm  00  ptDan  alKxed  to  then.  There 
ii  BO  dearcMe  of  tke  apfdicalioB  of  the  word  to 
detached  eqoare  piUsa,  altboogh  Noano  oxplaim 

The  chief  we  of  imtttm  wae  in  thaft  form  ef 
tempk,  which  vao  caDed,  from  theB^  M  oofif  (Mihf 
^  v^orrdn),  which  Vittarini  (ill  1.  a.  2  §  2, 
Sdm.)  diacrihce  aa  haTii«,  in  front,  aalae  attached 
ttt  the  vaDe  whidi  racioord  the  eella  ;  and  in  the 
Buddie,  betaoea  the  aatae,  two  eoloana  fopporting 
t^  ar^itiave.  The  raina  of  tfpira,  eoRoqwading 
to  the  diariplion  of  Vitrarina,  are  fiiand  in  Greece 
;  and  we  here  exhibit  aa  a  ned- 
of  the  front  of  the  teoipie  of 
Arteoua  Pnpjlaca,  at  Eleoaia,  together  vith  a 
piaaef  the 
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B,  i^  <&e  ceflo,  or  pm6§. 


Vitnnias  giTcs  the  following  rules  for  a  temple 
Moaeif  of  the  Doric  order:  —  The  breadth  should 
be  half  the  kagth  ;  fiTo^hths  of  the  length  should 
be  ornipied  by  the  eeUa,  induding  its  front  walls, 
the  reaauuDg  three- eighths  by  the  j^rooaos  or 
portico;  the  oatos  ahoJii  bo  of  the  nine  thickneis 
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as  tho  oohnaM  i  im  the  btcreolonniaUans  thrre 
•hoald  be  a  marble  bahutnde,  or  some  othrr  kit  d 
of  railing,  with  gate*  in  it ;  if  the  brredib  nf  the 
portieo  exceeds  fortr  feet,  there  should  be  aiio  h.  r 
pair  of  eohimns  behind  those  between  tb«  ua/ur, 
and  a  little  thinner  than  they  ;  besides  otijer  miJ 
minor  dotailn  (Vitnir.  ir.  4.) 

In  the  pare  Greek  architecture,  the  omiae  bji^e 
no  other  capitals  than  a  socceMion  of  liiiipl  mou  d- 
inga,  sooctimes  ornamented  with  irate*  and  axv- 
betques,  and  no  bases,  or  Tery  siroi'le  onee  ;  it  ia 
only  in  the  buer  (Roman)  stvle<,  that  thrr  hare 
capitals  and  bases  resembling  those  of  the  cnltiniiio 
between  tbem.  The  antae  were  ^'enrrnlly  of  the 
same  thickness  thnMighoot  ;  the  only  in»tiiiuY  of 
their  tapering  is  in  one  of  the  temples  of  riu-«iu(u. 

In  a  Greek  private  bouae  the  entnuice  miu 
flanked  by  a  pair  of  aatae  with  no  ctiiumni  be- 
tween them  ;  and  the  space  thuaencloced  mm  it^rlf 
ealled  sra^otfrdf.  (Vitrur.  rl  lu.  s.  7.  f  1.  >(hn.) 
Soalao  Euripides  uses  the  term  to  denote  either 
the  pronaos  of  a  temple  {Ipk  m  Tnmr.  11 26;,  or 
the  vestibule  of  a  palac«.    {I'hum.  415.) 

The  following  are  the  chief  of  the  other  poMM^res 
in  which  trntat  at  wmpmrrdUt  are  mentionrd :  — 
Euripi  Audrom,  1121,  where  wapmardiiot  np^ftmrrJi 
signifies  the  arms  suspended  fruui  one  uf  the  amtas 
of  the  temple  ;  Cratin.  IMamj^t.  Fr.  9,  op.  I^oiime. 
▼ii.  122,  X.  25,  Meineke,  h'r.  Ck/«.  Gniec  ▼ol.  iL 
pi  42  ;  Xen.  Hier.  xi.  2:  Hero,  Autom.  p.  *2(iH  ; 
Itueripi,  ap,  GnUtr.  p.  207.  iSee  alau  Stir^iiu, 
Arekiologia  der  BaJkmtut^  yoL  i.  pp.  2'St^'2r2. 
[Tbmflum.]  IPS.) 

ANTEAMBULO'NES,  were  sUves  who  were 
accnstomed  to  go  before  their  mastera,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  them  through  the  crowd,  (^uet 
Veip.  2.)  They  usually  called  out  daU  lormm 
dtmmo  OMo ;  and  if  this  were  not  sufficient  to 
clear  the  way,  they  used  their  hands  and  eii>ows 
for  that  purpose.  Pliny  relatea  an  amuaing  tale  of 
an  individual  who  was  roughly  bandied  by  a 
Roman  knight,  because  his  slave  had  presumed  to 
touch  the  latter,  in  order  to  make  way  for  his 
master.  (Ep.  iii.  14.)  The  term  amUamlm/omet 
was  also  given  to  the  clients,  who  were  accustomed 
to  walk  before  their  patroni  when  the  Utter  ap- 
peared in  public     (Martial,  il  18,  iii.  7,  x.  74.) 

ANTECE^SO'RES,  called  also  ANTECUK- 
SORES,  were  horse-soldiers,  who  were  accustomed 
to  precede  an  army  on  the  march,  in  order  to  chuose 
a  suitable  place  for  the  camp,  and  to  make  the 
necessary  provisions  for  tbe  army.  They  were  not 
merely  scouts,  like  the  §pecmlaiore$,  (Hirt.  Bell. 
A/r.  12,  who  speaks  of  apeeukUorm  tt  amieee$m*rt$ 
etfm^;  Suet  VUM.  17  ;  Caeo.  B,  G,  t.  47.) 
This  name  was  also  given  to  the  teachers  of  the 
Roman  Uw.     (Cod.  L  tit.  17.  s.  2.  |  9.  11.) 

ANTECOENA     [Coina.] 

ANTEFIXA,  terra-cottas,  which  exhibited  va- 
rious ornamental  designs,  and  were  used  in  archi- 
tecture, to  corer  the  fhexe  (xopkonu)  or  cornice 
of  the  catablatnre.  (Festiis,  a.  v.)  These  tem- 
cottas  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  among  th«* 
Greeks,  but  were  prebably  Etrurian  in  their  origin, 
and  were  thence  taken  for  the  decoretion  of  Roman 
building!. 

The  name  ob^Lmi  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
circomstaaee  that  they  were  JUed  be/on  the 
buildings  which  they  adorned  ;  and  in  many  in- 
stances they  have  been  found  fostened  to  the 
frieio  with  leaden  naiU  They  were  formed  in 
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monldi,  and  then  baked  b  j  fire  ;  bo  that  the  iiiim- 
ber  of  them  might  be  inoeaaed  to  any  extent 
Of  the  great  Tariety  and  exqniaite  beauty  of  tha 
workmanship,  the  reader  may  best  form  an  idea  by 
inspectii^  the  collection  of  them  in  the  British 
Musemn. 

The  two  imperfect  antefiza,  here  represented, 
are  among  those  found  at  Velletri,  and  described 
by  Cailom.     {Roma^  1785.) 


The  first  of  them  most  have  formed  part  of  the 
npper  border  of  the  friese,  or  rather  of  the  cornice. 
It  contains  a  panther^s  head,  designed  to  serye  as  a 
spout  for  the  rain-water  to  pass  through  in  de- 
scending from  the  rool  Similar  ant^xa,  but  with 
comic  masks  instead  of  animals*  heads,  adorned 
the  temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii  The  second  of  the 
above  specimens  represents  two  men  who  hare  a 
dispute,  and  who  come  before  the  sceptre-bearing 
kings,  or  judges,  to  have  their  canse  decided.  The 
styk  of  this  bas-relief  indicates  its  high  antiquity, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  proves  that  the  Volsci  had 
attained  to  considerable  taste  in  their  arefaitectue. 
Their  antefixa  are  remarkable  for  beinc  painted : 
the  ground  of  that  here  represented  is  blue  ;  the 
hair  of  the  six  men  is  black,  or  brown  ;  their  flesh 
red  ;  their  garments  white,  yellow,  and  red :  the 
chairs  are  white.  The  two  holes  may  be  observed, 
by  which  this  slab  was  fixed  upon  the  building. 

Cato  the  Censor  comphiined  that  the  Romans  of 
his  time  began  to  despise  ornaments  of  this  de- 
scription, and  to  prefer  the  marble  frieaes  of 
Athens  and  Corinth.  (Li v.  xxxiv.  4.)  The  rising 
taste  which  Cato  deplored  may  account  for  the  su- 
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perior  beauty  of  the  antefixa  piuseryed  in  tlie  BrU~ 
tish  Museum,  which  were  discovered  at  Rome.  A. 
specimen  of  them  is  given  at  the  fi»ot  of  the  pre— 
oediiuf  oohmm  It  lepntents  Athena  mperiBtaid- 
ing  £e  oonstruetioD  of  the  ship  Aiga  The  man 
with  the  hammer  and  chisel  is  Aigus,  who  built  the 
vessel  under  her  direction.  The  pUot  Tiptkjt  im 
assisted  by  her  in  attarhing  the  ami  to  the  yard. 
Another  specimen  of  the  antefixa  ■  given  vnder 
the  article  Anttx. 

ANTENNA.    [Navm.] 

ANTEPAGMENTA,  doorposts,  the  jambe  of 
a  door.  Vitrurius  (iv.  6.)  gives  minute  instruc- 
tions respecting  the  form  and  proportions  of  the 
antepagmenta  in  the  doors  of  temples ;  and  theae 
are  fiMuid  in  genend  to  oonespond  with  the  ex> 
amples  preserved  among  the  remains  of  Grecian 
architecture.  (See  Hirt,  BmimuimaA  dm  Orumd- 
iUtxem  der  AUm^  xri.)     [Janua.]  [J.  Y.] 

ANTEPILA'NI.    [Exaacrrua.] 

ANTESIGNA'NI.    [Exbbcitus.] 

ANTESTA'RI.    TAcna] 

ANTHESPHO'RIA  (Ai^^m^^),  a  flower. 
festival,  principally  celebrated  in  ^cfly,  in  honour 
of  Den^ter  and  Persephone,  in  commemoration  o€  ' 
the  return  of  Persephone  te  her  mother  in  the  be- 
ginning of  spring.  It  consisted  in  ntherii^  flowers 
and  twining  garlands,  becaose  Penephene  had 
been  carried  ^  by  Pluto  while  engaged  in  thia 
occupation.  (Pollux,  I  87.)  Strabo  (vl  p.356> 
relates  that  at  Hipponium  the  women  oelelnated  a 
similar  festival  in  honour  of  Demeter,  whidi  waa 
probably  called  anthesphoria,  since  it  was  derired 
from  Sicily.  The  women  themselves  gathered  the 
flowers  for  the  garlands  which  they  wore  on  the  . 
occasion,  and  it  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  buy 
the  flowers  fi>r  that  purpose.  Anthe^horia  were 
also  solemniaed  in  honour  of  other  deities,  especi> 
ally  in  honour  of  Hera,  sumamed  'ApdtUi^  at  Ar^goa 
(Pans.  ii.  22. 1 1),  where  maidens,  canying  baskeu 
filled  with  flowers,  went  in  procession,  whust  a  tone 
called  Updictov  was  played  on  the  flute.  (Comp. 
Et^.  Gwd,  p.  57.)  Aphrodite,  too,  was  wor> 
shipped  at  Cnossus,  under  the  name  ^KifBmia 
(Hesych.  t.  e.),  and  has  therefore  been  compared 
with  Flora,  the  Roman  deity,  as  the  anthesphoria 
have  been  with  the  Ronan  festival  of  the  Flori- 
/erttiM^  or  ftoraHa.  [L.  S.] 

ANTHESTE'RIA.     [Diontsia.] 

ANTFDOSIS  (ArrtSoo-if),  in  its  literal  and 
general  meanings  ''an  exchange,**  was,  in  the 
hmguage  of  the  Attic  eourts,  p^uliarly  applied  to 
proceedings  under  a  law  which  is  said  to  have  ori- 
ginated with  Solon.  (Demosth.  e.  Pkamnpp.  init.) 
By  this,  a  citizen  nommated  to  perform  a  leiturgia, 
such  as  a  trierarchy  or  choregia,  or  to  rank  among 
the  property-tax  payers  in  a  class  disnroporti<Mied 
to  his  means,  was  empowered  to  caU  upon  any 
qualified  person  not  so  chai^d  to  take  the  office 
in  his  st^ul,  or  submit  to  a  complete  exchange  of 
property — the  chaige  in  question,  of  course,  at- 
taching to  the  first  party,  if  the  exchange  virere 
finally  effected.  For  these  proceedings  the  oourta 
were  opened  at  a  stated  time  every  year  by  the 
magistrates  that  had  official  cognizance  of  the 
particular  subject ;  such  as  the  strategi  in  cases  of 
trierarchy  and  nttmg  to  the  property-taxes,  and 
the  archoD  in  those  of  choregia  ;  and  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  such  an  officer,  it  was  the  first  st^  of  the 
challenger  to  summon  his  opponent.  (Dem.  c 
Phamipp.  p^  1046  ;  Meier,  AtL  Process,  p.  47h  ; 
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tiat  W  tkoi  fmrnaOj  WftmuA  kis  pivpoMl,  and 

UM  Aetthvpir^itated  km  ol»iectaaa«»  wkick, 

-^-'—  m  Iftw,   Biekt,  pcrtapt, 

to  dumns   the  oMe ;  if 


fer  Ing^  the  cbhm  before  the  dicasu,  would 

BstaaOj  b^  hcM.     In  the  biter  caee,  or  if  the 

exebige  were  ■cceptod,   tike    law    diiected  the 

chdiqyr  t»  lepeir  to  the  hanrnm  and  hada  of  his 

tatagm^  mi.  uemn  himepl^  —  all  thecUiuuand 

lobiiitiei  of  the  ertito  were  to  be  tnuufiened,  from 

ifiwMnt  ffnahrancee  at  the  real  jmcrty,  hy 

oberra^  vhat  Burtgftge  pfawwda  (Ifot),  if  any, 

one  filed  epao  it,  and  aicamflt  daDdeetine  ranovsl 

of  tW  olhs  effecto,  hj  aealing  na  the  chanben  that 

oataoMd  thcB,  and,  if  he  plraaed,  hj  potlii« 

b>aA  k  the    mawainw.        (jy^tn,  a  i>iiw>i;i. 

p^  104t,  IMl.)    Hia  opfMoant  waa,  at  the  Mine 

tsae,  TiAwari,  that  ha  wtm  at  liberty  to  deal  in 

like  wiMiff  with  the   eaiafta  of  the  challenger, 

aai  neofed  noHiee  to  attcad  the  proper  tribonal 

a\  a  fised  day,  to  take    the   aaoal  oath.    The 

catxies  hcR  diairflMd  am  m,  in  contemplation  of 

lav,  ta  haste  heea  a  eonapleie  eSectDation  of  the 

exehaoga.    (Dcak  e.  MitL  p.  540,  a  Pkamipp. 

p.  IML  25\  and  it  docB  not  appear  that  primaniy 

thoe  wm  any  lega^  iwcuaiitT  ftr  a  ftnther  nuifi- 


asanhy  the  dicaato  ;  hot,  m  pcactiee,  this 
alvayi  hsfe  been  lequked  by  the  eonfliet  of 
iBtermi  between  the  partiea  The  next  pr>. 
ceediag  waa  the  oath,  which  waa  taken  by  both 
fBtiflsaid  pMpMted  thai  they  woaid  frithfoDy 
diioow  all  ihav  propertj,  except  ahaica  held  in 
the  ahv  naea  at  Lanrion  ;  for  thoM  wen  not 
med  to  leitaigua  er  prapefty-toxeo,  nar  eonee- 
qaeMly  liahie  to  Ae  exOmagt.  In  pofaaaaee  of 
thia  jffaeniert,  the  law  enjoined  that  they  ihenld 
exckaaae  eanect  aeeonntoef  their  leipectiTe  aeeete 
(dmfdvwt)  within  thiee  daye ;  bvt  in  pfaetice 
the  tiiw  mi^  be  estanded  by  the  conacnt  of  the 
rhaflaign.    After  thia,  if  the  matter  were  still 

I    mini iiiiil,  H  wedd  amnne  the  shne  and 

Mlew  the  eotfae  of  an  ordmaiy  lawaait  [  Dies'  ], 
oader  the  caadaet  ef  the  magirtate  withm  whooe 
I  it  had  erigmaUy  eoaw.   ThoTefdietof 
I  advaae  to  the  daDcaged,  aeena 
impMalife  the  fintde- 
fef  hb  aatHoaigt,  ▼kTSat  he  a 


iaa  tkeataanmliTa  waa  opea  to  the  fanner, 
and  a  campi  iimlii  might  be  aaeaded  to  by  the  lat- 
ter, at  any  atoge  of  the  proceedina^  we  nqr  iaiier 
that  the  eichai^  waa  nrely,  iffeTCi;  finaHy  ac- 
*"  '  The  irirwenew,  hewerer,  of  the  le- 
dnri^v  whieh  the  lit^^nt  ww  pn- 
I  the  aaa  ef  hia  own  property,  and  dia- 


thelike 


ibffiqginff  aat 
asiiMt  othen 


(fiir  hii  pnepectire  reim- 
biiiwiaini  waa  recfcaoed  a  nait  of  the  leqnee- 
tnted  calste,  Dem.  a  JpioC  ii  p^  841,  a  JITm^ 
p.  540),  woold  invariablr  caaae  a  ipeedy,  pcrhapi, 
in  BHat  raapi,  a  £ur  adjaatmeat  of  the  buidene 
iaddeot  to  the  candtthm  of  a  wealthy  Athenian. 
(Bdckh,  PM,  Eeam.  ff  Aikm$,  pp  580-585, 
laded.)  [J.&M.] 

ANTI0ONEIA  (drriT^reia),  Mcrifiem  ineti- 
lated  hjrAntOM  aad  eelebmted  at  Sieyon  with 
nwfinna^  and  eootettay  m  bonoor  of 
DoaoBy  vitk  whon  Antna  finned  an 


alfiaaoe  tat  the  porpoee  of  thwarting  the  plane  of 
Ckemenea  (Ptut.  Cleoak  i6^AniL,  45  ;  P0I3U 
xzriii.  1«,  xxx.  30.)  [  L.  S.J 

ANTIORAPUfi'  iirrrrpmfk\  origiually  sig- 
ied  the  writiag  pat  in  by  the  delrudaul,  in  all 
raaee%  whether  pabltc  or  private,  in  ana vrr  to  the 
indictment  er  bul  of  the  proeecuior.  From  this 
eiynification,  it  waa  applied  by  an  ea«y  tfmn«iuua 
to  the  eabetanoe  aa  wdl  ae  the  furm  of  thr  ivfUy, 
both  of  which  are  also  indicated  by  4rr«^tMrt«, 
which  BMane,  nrinMrilj,  the  oath  corrulMrmung  ibe 
•tateaMOt  of  the  aecneed.  Uaqwcnuiun  ha*  ns 
marked  that  airtpr^pAe  might  denote,  at  aiitain<j«ia 
doee  in  ite  more  extended  applioitiou,  the  btii  ai»d 
afBdavit  of  either  party  ;  mmI  thU  lemark  ecviue 
to  be  joitified  by  a  paeeago  of  Plato.  {ApUoy^ 
Sou,  pL  *27.  c.)  tjchotoaiin,  hovoTer,  auuiiuiiie 
{AtL  FrootMj  ^  465)  that  amii^rufJti  wae  oiily 
used  in  thie  iiguihcation  in  the  omc  of  prnctne 
who  laid  daim  to  an  nnaMigocd  iubcntaiMv, 
Here,  neither  the  firrt  nor  any  other  rUiinant 
eoold  appear  in  the  character  of  a  pniMtuiwr  ; 
that  ia,  no  Sunt  «r  tymXmm,  ouuld  be  ttrutly  miU 
to  be  directed  by  one  oooipetitor  agiuii»t  afiotht-r, 
when  all  euae  Ibrward  v»iuntanly  to  the  tribujuU 
to  defcad  their  aereial  tiilce.  I'bie  cirtunuuuico 
hao  iuggcated  aa  a  icaeoa  why  the 
of  each  rhimaat  were  denoted  by  the 
term  in  qoeation. 

Perimpa  the  word  *  plia,^  though  by  no  meona 
a  coincident  term,  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  tolenilily 
proxiamto  rendering  of  antignf>he.  Of  pl«iu  there 
can  be  only  two  kinds,  the  dilatory,  and  tbuM  to 
the  action.  The  fofmcr,  in  Attic  law,  compreheude 
all  each  allegationa  ae,  by  aMcrting  the  iiicoin- 
potency  of  the  court,  the  dimbiliiy  of  the  plain iit^ 
or  privilege  of  the  drfoudani,  and  the  like,  would 
bare  a  tendency  to  show  that  the  oauee  in  iu 
prwent  atato  could  not  be  brought  into  court  0&^ 
eimryd^incr  'Zmm  tV  IUik)  ;  the  latter,  erery- 
thiqg  that  coald  be  adduot^  by  way  of  denial,  ex- 
caw,  joetification,  aad  defence  geni^nilly.  It  must 
be, at  the  anae  time,  kept  in  mind,  that  the  proceae 
caUed  ''■pedal  pleading,*^  wae  at  At>K-ne  eupfilied 
by  the  magietmto  holding  the  auicrmie,  at  which 
both  parties  pntdoced  their  allt^aliuits,  witli  the 
evidence  to  sabetantiato  them  ;  and  that  the 
obieet  ef  thia  part  of  the  prooccdinfrs  was,  nnder 
the  direetioM^  aad  with  the  aasistance  of  the 
magiftnte,  to  prepare  and  enucleate  the  question 
far  the  dicaata.  The  following  is  an  instonce  of 
the  simplest  fima  of  indicunent  and  plea:  — 
'^ApoDodoroB,  the  aon  of  Pasion  of  Acbomae, 
agamat  Stephanas,  son  of  Menccles  of  Achantae, 
for  pcrjory.  The  penalty  rated,  a  talent  8te- 
phanaa  bore  &]se  witaem  against  me,  when  he 
jpive  in  arideaee  the  amtters  in  the  toUets.  Ste- 
phanas^ eon  of  Menedes  of  Achamae.  I  witnessed 
truly,  when  I  gave  in  eyidence  the  things  in  the 
toblet**  (DeB.Mi.fiV9Nb.LpLlll6.)  The  plead- 
inga  might  be  altered  during  the  aaacrisis  ;  but 
once  consigned  to  the  echinus,  they,  aa  well  aa 
all  the  other  accompanying  documents,  were  pro- 
tected by  the  official  seal  from  any  change  by  the 
Utiganta.  On  the  day  of  trial,and  in  the  presence 
of  the  dicaatsi  the  echinua  waa  opened,  aad  the 
plea  waa  then  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  toge- 
ther with  ito  aatagoniat  bill  Whether  it  waa 
pi  tain  led  afterwards  as  a  public  record,  which  we 
know  to  hare  been  the  caae  with  respect  to  the 
we  are  not  informed. 
M  2 
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From  what  has  been  already  itated,  it  will 
have  been  obsenred,  that  questions  requiring  a  pre- 
vious decision,  would  frequently  arise  upon  the  al- 
legations of  the  plea  ;  and  that  the  plea  to  the  ac- 
tion in  particular  would  often  contain  matter  that 
would  tend  essentiaUy  to  alter,  and,  in  some  cases, 
ti  reverse  the  relative  positions  of  the  parties.  In 
the  first  case,  a  trial  before  the  dicasts  would  be 
granted  by  the  ma^trate  whenever  he  was  loth 
to  incur  the  responsibility  of  decision  ;  in  the  se- 
cond, a  cross-action  might  be  instituted,  and  car- 
ried on  separatelv,  though,  perhaps,  simultaneously 
with  the  original  suit  Cases  would  also  some- 
times occur  in  which  the  defendant,  from  considei> 
ing  the  indictment  as  an  unwarrantable  aggres- 
sion, or,  perhaps,  one  best  repelled  by  attack,  would 
be  tempted  to  retaliate  upon  some  delinquency  of 
his  opponent,  utteriy  unconnected  with  the  cause 
in  hand,  and  to  this  he  would  be,  in  most  cases, 
able  to  resort  An  instance  of  each  kind  will  be 
briefly  given,  by  citing  the  common /Kira^rt^^  as 
a  cause  arising  upon  a  dilatoiy  plea ;  a  cross-action 
for  assault  (auciai)  upon  a  primary  action  for  the 
same  (Dem.  im  Ev.  d  Mnegib,  pi  1153)  ;  and  a 
HoKtfMO'ia,  or  **  judicial  examination  of  the  life  or 
morals  *^  of  an  orator  upon  an  impeachment  for 
misconduct  in  an  embassy  (wapan'pw€9ia),  ( Aesch. 
in  TimardL)  AU  causes  of  this  secondary  nature 
(and  there  was  hardly  one  of  any  kind  cognisable 
by  the  Attic  courts,  that  might  not  occasionally 
rank  among  them)  were,  when  viewed  in  their 
relation  with  the  primary  action,  comprehended 
by  the  enlarged  signification  of  amUffraphij  or,  in 
other  words,  this  term,  inexpressive  of  form  or 
substance,  is  indicative  of  a  repellent  or  retaliative 
quality,  that  might  be  inddental  to  a  great  variety 
of  causes.  The  distinction,  however,  that  is  im- 
plied by  (mUiffrapki,  was  not  merely  verbal  and 
unsubstantial ;  for  we  are  told,  in  order  to  prevent 
firivolous  suits  on  the  one  hand,  and  un&ir  elusion 
upon  the  other,  the  loser  in  hpara^rapkiy  or  cross- 
action  upon  a  private  suit,  was  condemned  by  a 
special  law  to  pay  the  hrmf€Xla^  rateable  upon  the 
^uation  of  the  main  cause,  if  he  failed  to  obtain 
the  votes  of  one-fifth  of  the  jury,  and  certain 
court  fees  (irfwrayua)  not  originally  incident  to 
the  suit  That  there  was  a  similar  provision  in 
public  causes,  we  may  presume  fitmi  analogy, 
though  we  have  no  authority  to  determine  the 
matter.  (Meier,^tt.Pn)oe«s^p.625.)  [J.aM.] 
ANTIGRAPHEIS  {hmyptupus).     [Gram- 

MATIUS.] 

ANTINOEIA  (Arrty^ui),  annual  festivals  and 
quinquennial  games,  which  the  Roman  emperor 
Hadnan  instituted  in  honour  of  his  fitvourite^ 
Antinous,  after  he  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  or, 
according  to  others,  had  sacrificed  himself  for  his 
sovereign,  in  a  fit  of  religions  fimatidsm.  The 
festivals  were  cdebrated  in  Bithynia,  and  at  Man- 
tineia,  in  which  jdaoes  he  was  worshipped  as  a 
god.  (Spartian.  Hadrkm^  &  14  ;  Dion  Cass, 
hdx.  10  ;  Pans.  viii.  9.  §  4.)  [L.  &] 

ANTIPHERNA  (di^l^pKo).    [Dos.] 

ANTIQUA'RIL    [Libraril] 

A'NTLIA  (irrAia),  any  machine  for  raising 
water ;  a  pump.  The  annexed  figure  shows  a 
machine  which  is  still  used  on  the  river  Eissach 
in  the  Tyrol,  the  ancient  Atagis.  As  the  current 
puts  the  wheel  in  motion,  the  jars  on  its  maigm 
are  successively  immersed  and  filled  with  water. 
When  they  reach  the  top,  the  water  is  sent  into 
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a  trough,  fitxn' which  it  is  conveyed  to  a  diBtance, 
and  chiefly  used  for  irrigation. 

Lucretius  (v.  517)  mentions  a  machine  con- 
tructed  on  this  principle :  —  ^  Ut  fluvios  versare 
rotas  atque  haustra  videmus.^ 


In  situations  where  the  water  was  at  rest,  as  in 
a  pond  or  a  well,  or  where  the  cuirent  was  too 
slow  and  feeble  to  put  the  machine  in  motion,  it 
was  constructed  so  as  to  be  wrought  by  animal 
fiiroe,  and  slaves  or  criminals  were  commonly  em- 
plojed  fer  the  purpose  (cts  ArrAiar  jcoraSuca- 
ff#i|Mu,  Artemid.  OasmM.  i.  50 ;  m  oatiuaa  coa- 
dmmarey  Suet  TSb.  &\.)  Five  such  machines  are 
described  by  Vitruvius,  in  addition  to  thatwhieh  has 
been  already  explained,  and  which,  as  he  obaerves, 
was  turned  mm  operamm  caleatura^  yswu/awiaii 
napa&a.  These  five  were,  1.  the  tympanum  ;  a 
tread-wheel,  wrought  komimbiu  ealeami&mt .-  2.  a 
wheel  resembling  Uiat  in  the  preceding  figure  ;  but 
having,  instead  of  pots,  wooden  boxes  or  budtets 
(moditii  quadraii\  so  airanged  as  to  fonn  steps  for 
those  who  trod  the  wheel :  3.  the  chain-pump : 
4.  the  ooojUm,  or  Archimedes*  screw :  and  5.  tne 
otestUoa  macitaa,  or  fivdng-pomp.  (Yitniv.  z. 
4 — 7;  Driebeig,  Pnmm,  Erfimdm^m  dor  Griedem, 
p.  44—50.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  antlia  with  which  Mar- 
tial (ix.  19)  watered  his  garden,  was  probably  the 
pole  and  bucket  univernlly  employed  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Egypt  The  pole  is  curved,  as  shown 
in  the  annexed  figure ;  beotuse  it  is  the  stem  of  a 
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fr,  or  lUBe  odier  tofifiing  tree.  Ae  backet,  lim^ 
tttac^ed  to  tke  tap  ^  t^  ^^bq,  bends  it  bj  iu 
veiflit ;  nd  tfe  thkikiMM  of  tba  oClMr  extrenity 
■errei  M  a  coMHiryiiii.  Tbe  gnat  antiqahj  of 
this  iMtbod  of  Twammg  vatar  m  prored  by  lepn- 
iffiitatiHnii  of  it  in  Eayptiaa  panrtinga.  (Wilkia- 
JOB,  Mmmtn  mad  CSmL  tf  Amo.  EffgpL,  XL  1^4  ; 
WBti^PUL  d^JStxnkmo,  toL  i,  ]k357.)  [  J.  T.] 
ANTOMCKSIA   i^rirm^m^U).     [AiVAUuau, 

pi  9*2,  a;   pAaAfiKAFHS.] 

ANTYX  (tmCpeMably  allied  etyvMlogkany 
to  ^^nOi  tbe  rim  or  bofder  of  ai^  thino,  eope- 
mDf  of  a  skidd,  or  dianot.  Tbe  rim  of  the  large 
nwad  tUdd  of  tlie  ancient  Oneks  vas  tkixmer 
tfaaa  ^  part  wbicb  it  tnclosed  Tbos  the  onia- 
ramsl  bonder  of  tke  skidd  of  AdiiHca,  fabricated 
br  Hepkaestna,  was  only  tbreefeld,  the  shidd  tttelf 
bebg  serenfiDld.  (iZ.  xriiL  479  ;  eompL  xz.  275.) 
See  fiTsnylfs  of  tbe  on^  of  a  tbieki  in  woodcats 
to  Antspixx,  Abjsa,  CupKua. 

Oatkeotber  band,  tke  m«|»  of  a  ckariot  mast 
hare  been  tkkkcr  tban  tke  body  ta  wbicb  it  was 
Bttafked,  and  to  wbicb  it  |^to  both  fona  sad 
itRa^tk.  For  tike  sbsm  muon,  it  was  often  made 
doaUe^asmtbe^^ariotof  Hera.  (AomU  U  vt ^ 
9p9fm  i^rwrh  oiai,  IL  t.  7^.)  It  rase  in  front 
of  a  ibmUil  in  a  canred  form,  on  which  the  reins 
aicbtbebnig.  (//.▼.  262, 3».)  AsnnplefMrm 
4f  h  b  exhibited  in  tbe  annexed  woodcst  from  the 


work  of  Carloni      Sometimes  intyx  is  need  to 
s^nily  tbe  chariot  itself.  [J.  Y.] 

APA'GELI  {Mrr*XM\  [AoaLA.] 
APAGO'GE  (A«rywr<).  [EwDEixia) 
APATU'MA  (4»«To^),  was  a  poUtieal  festi- 
val, which  the  Athenians  bad  in  common  with  all 
the  Giedcs  of  the  Ionian  name  (Herod.  L  147X 
-with  ^  exception  of  those  of  Colophon  and 
EphesiH.  It  was  cekbrated  in  the  month  of 
Pyanepoion,  and  bsted  for  three  days.  The  ori- 
gin of  this  festival  is  rehited  in  the  following  man- 
aer: — About  the  year  1100  &&,  the  Athenians 
were  carrying  on  a  war  against  the  Boeotians,  oon- 
eeraing  the  district  of  Cihunae,  or,  according  to 
others,  respecting  tbe  little  town  of  Oenoe. 
The  Boeotiaa  Xanthins,  or  Xanthus,  challenged 
Thymoetea,  kmg  of  Atdca,  to  single  combat ; 
and  when  he  refused,  Melaathos,  a  Messenisn 
exile  of  the  boose  of  the  Nelida^  oflfered  himself 
to  %ht  fer  Thymoetea^  on  conditioa  that,  if  ric- 
tdrioos,  he  shooJd  be  the  inceessor  to  Thymoetes. 
The  ofler  aras  accepted  ;  tod  when  Xanthius  and 
Jfefaotkas  began  the  engagement,  there  appeared 
Mtmd  Xanthins  a  man  in  the  rpoyn,  tbe  skin  of  a 
bkckshe^oat.  Mebmthns  reminded  his  adTcrsary 
tkt  ke  was  Tiobtiiig:  tb*  b^ vs  of  single  combat  I7 
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harfaw  a  cempanioa,  and  while  Xanthius  looked 
aroano,  MeUnthas  slew  the  dtrtivtU  Xanthius. 
Prom  that  time,  tke  Atkeniaas  celebrated  two  fro. 
trnds,  the  Apabvia,  and  that  of  Dionysus  lieba> 
aegis,  who  was  belicred  to  have  hern  th«  man 
who  appearad  behind  Xanthius.  This  is  the  story 
rdated  ^  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes.  {Adutm, 
146.)  This  tradition  has  ^ren  rise  to  a  6iltr  cty- 
■■^<>fCr  ef  tbe  name  Aaatrovfia,  which  was  f«innrHy 
considered  to  he  derirsd  from  Aaarar,  to  deceive. 
All  modern  critics,  however  (MQUer,  Dorians^  L 
&.  4  ;  Welcker,^«dky.  7Vi^  p.  288),  sgree  that  the 
name  is  composed  of  a  svl^ia,  and  var^fia,  which  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  what  Xenophon  {iifdm, 
u  7.  §  8)  toys  sf  the  festiTal :  *Er  oTr  (^raroopiMt ) 
si  T«  aar^t  aal  ol  rayyerea  ^^iri  w^siw 
mUrtSt*  According  to  this  derivation,  it  is  the 
festiTal  at  which  tke  pkiatriae  met,  to  dismss  and 
settle  tkeir  owa  aAun.  But,  as  evrry  citixrn  was 
a  member  of  a  phratria,  the  festival  extended 
orer  the  whole  nation,  who  assembled  aeeordtmy  to 
fdiu<ii«ML  Wdcker  {Ankamg  m.  Trilog.  p.  20i)\ 
on  accoant  of  tbe  prominent  part  which  Dionytns 
takes  in  the  legend  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
Attic  Apaturia,  conceiTcs  that  it  arose  from  the 
circnmstanoe  that  families  belonging  to  the  I>io> 
nysian  tribe  of  the  Aegioores  had  been  registered 
among  the  citiaens. 

The  first  day  of  the  festiTal,  which  probably  ffU 
on  the  derenth  of  the  month  of  Pyanepsion,  was 
caOedSo^ia,or8^fv«ia(Athen.iT.  p.  171;  llcsych. 
and  Said.  s.  v.)  ;  on  which  every  citisen  went  in 
the  erening  to  the  pbratrium,  f»r  to  the  bouse  of 
some  wealthy  meml)cr  of  his  own  phrotna,  and 
there  enjoyed  the  supper  prepared  for  him.  ( Aris* 
toph.  ^cAora.  l46.)  That  tbe  enp-bcareis  {oir^. 
wrtu)  were  not  idle  on  this  occasion,  may  be  seen 
from  Photins  (Lexic  s.  v.  Ao^im), 

The  second  day  was  called  kA^yeit  (h^ 
k^v)  from  the  sacrifice  offered  on  this  day  to 
Zens,  somamed  ^pdrpiof,  and  to  Athena,  and 
sometimes  to  Dionysus  McUnaegis.  This  was  a 
state  sacrifice,  in  which  all  citizens  took  port  The 
day  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  gods,  and  to  it 
must,  perhaps,  be  confined  what  Harpocmtmn  (s. 
e.  Ai^Avds)  mentions,  from  the  Atthis  of  Istrus, 
that  the  Athenians  at  the  spoturia  used  to  dress 
splendidly,  kindle  torches  on  the  altar  of  Hephae- 
stus, and  ncrifice  and  sing  in  honour  of  him. 
Proclns  on  Plato  (TVss.  p.  21.  6.),  in  opposition  to 
all  other  aothorities,  calls  the  first  day  of  the  A}ia- 
toria  ird^J^iMftr,  and  the  second  Sopvia,  which  is, 
perhaps,  nothing  more  than  a  slip  of  his  pen. 

On  the  third  day,  called  Kovpfwrir  (iroOpot), 
children  bom  in  that  year,  in  the  fiunilies  of  the 
phratriae,  or  such  as  were  not  yet  re^sterrd,  were 
taken  by  their  frthers,  or  in  their  absence  by  their 
representatives  (x^pioi),  before  the  asfti^nihled 
meroben  of  the  phratria.  For  every  child  a 
sheep  or  goat  was  Micrificed.  The  victim  was 
called  luloVf  and  he  who  sacrificed  it  iutarY*rf6s 
{lumymyup).  It  is  said  that  the  victim  was  not 
allowed  to  be  below  (Harpocrat.  Suid.  Phot.  «.  e. 
Mcibr))  or,  according  to  Pollux  (iiu  62),  above,  a 
certain  weight  Wnenever  any  one  thought  he 
had  reason  to  oppose  the  reception  of  the  child 
into  the  phratria,  he  stated  the  case,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  led  away  the  victim  from  the  altar. 
(Demosth.  «.  Macari.  p.  1U54.)  If  the  mem- 
bers of  the  phratria  found  the  objections  to  the 
reception  of  (ho  child  to  be  sufficient,  the  vie* 
U  3 
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tim  was  removed ;  when  no  objectioiii  w«ire 
laiied,  the  frther,  or  he  who  fluppUed  his  pbwe, 
was  obliged  to  ealablish  by  oath  uiat  the  ehild  was 
the  ofifspring  of  finee-bocn  parents,  and  dtixens  of 
AthensL  (baeos,  IH Haared,  Orom.  p.  100.  $19  ; 
Demosth.  a  EtAtd,  pw  1S15.)  After  the  netim 
was  sacrificed,  the  phcatores  gave  their  votes, 
which  they  took  from  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Phra- 
trins.  When  the  majority  voted  asainst  the  r»> 
eeption,  the  canse  might  be  tried  be&e  one  of  the 
eonrts  of  Athens ;  and  if  the  daims  of  the  child 
were  foond  unobjectionable,  its  name,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  fiBither,  was  entered  in  the  register  of 
the  phmtria,  and  those  who  had  wished  to  effect 
the  ezdusion  of  the  child  were  liable  to  be  punished. 
(Demosth.  e.  MaeaH,  p.  107a)  Then  foUovired 
the  distribution  of  wine,  and  of  the  victim,  of 
which  every  phiator  received  his  share ;  and  poems 
were  recited  bv  the  elder  boys,  and  a  prise  was 
given  to  him  who  acquitted  himself  the  best  on  the 
occasion.  (PUt  TIhn.  p.  21,  A.)  On  this  day,  also, 
illegitimate  children  on  whom  the  privileges  of 
Athenian  citisens  were  to  be  bestowed,  as  well  as 
children  adopted  by  dtiaens,  and  newly  created 
dtizens  were  introdnoed ;  but  the  httt,  it  appears, 
could  onlv  be  received  into  a  phratria  when  they 
nad  previously  been  adopted  by  a  citisen;  and 
their  children,  when  bom  by  a  mother  who  was 
a  dtisen,  had  a  le^timate  claLn  to  be  inscribed  in 
the  phratria  of  their  grandfitther,  on  their  mother^ 
side.  (Platner,  Beiirage,  p.  168.)  In  Uter  times, 
however,  the  difficulties  of  being  admitted  into  a 
phratria  seem  to  have  been  greatly  diminished. 

Some  writers  have  added  a  fourth  day  to  this 
festival,  under  the  name  of  iwi99a  (Hesych.  $.  v. 
'AvoTvipta :  and  Simplidus  on  ArittoL  Phy*.  iv. 
p.  167.  a.)\  but  this  is  no  particular  day  of  Uie 
■  festival,  for  fri^Sa  signifies  nothing  else  hot  a  day 
subsequent  to  any  festival  (Sm  Rhunken,  Ad 
Tim.  Lex.  PkU.  p.  119.)  [L.  &] 

APAU'LIA     [Matrimonium.] 

APELEUTHERI(^cAc^/km).    [Libbrtl] 

APERTA  NAVia    [Navis.] 

APEX,  a  cap  worn  by  the  flamines  and  salii  at 
Rome.  The  essential  part  of  the  apex,  to  which 
alone  the  name  [soperiy  belonged,  was  a  pointed 
piece  of  olive-wood,  the  base  of  which  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  lock  of  wooL  This  was  worn  on 
'  the  top  of  the  head,  and  was  held  there  either  by 
fillets  only,  er,  as  was  more  commonly  the  ease, 
by  the  aid  of  a  cap,  which  fitted  the  head,  and 
was  also  festened  by  means  of  two  strings  or  bands, 
which  were  called  apiaUa  (FestuB,  a  v.),  or  of- 
findicea  (Festns,  «.  v.),  though  the  latter  word  is 
also  interpreted  to  mean  a  kind  of  button,  by 
which  the  strings  were  festened  under  the  chin. 
(Comp.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Am,  iL  683,  viii.  664,  x. 
270.) 

The  fiamines  irare  forbidden  by  law  to  go  into 
public,  or  even  into  the  open  air  without  the  apex 
(OeU.  X.  15),  and  hence  we  find  the  expression  of 
alicwi  apiegm  dialem  impomsn  used  as  equivalent  to 
the  appointment  of  a  fiamen  dialia  (Liv.  vi.  41.) 
Sulpicins  was  deprived  of  the  priesthood,  only  be- 
cause  the  i^iex  fell  finom  his  head  whilst  he  vras 
sacrificing.    (VaL  Max.  L  1.  §  4.) 

Dionysins  (iL  70)  describes  the  cap  as  bdng  of 
a  conical  form.  On  ancient  monuments  we  see  it 
reund  as  well  as  conical.  From  its  various  forms, 
as  shown  on  bas-reliefe  and  on  coins  of  the  Roman 
-Mmpenrs,  who  aa  priesU  were  entitled  to  wear  it, 
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we  have  selected  six  for  the  annexed  wtMdcat  The 
middle  figure  is  from  a  baa-relief,  showing  one  of 
the  salii  with  a  rod  in  his  right  banc  Tbe 
Albogalerus,  or  albos  galena  was  a  white  cap  worn 
b^  the  fiamen  dialia,  made  of  the  skin  cf  a  white 
victim  sacrificed  te  Jupiter,  and  had  the  apex 
festened  to  it  by  means  of  an  oUva-twi^  (FeftB% 
».r.ni(iogiaena:  GelLx.  1&) 


From  apex  was  formed  the  epithet  cywolM, 
applied  to  the  fiamen  dialia  by  Ovid  iFaaU  iu. 
197). 

APHLASTON  («i^A«rror).    [Nati^] 

APHORMES  DIKE'  {h^opfi^s  ««i|),  was  the 
action  brought  against  a  banker  or  money-lender 
(TpanrcCfnrs),  to  recover  fends  advanced  for  the 
purpose. of  being  employed  as  banking  capital. 
Though  such  moneys  wele  also  styled  vvyomro^ 
KOI,  or  deponts,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  pri> 
vate  d^ital  of  the  banker  (itta  ^k^ofiyu^),  there  is 
an  essential  difierenoe  between  the  actions  i^opials 
and  irfl^ofcarcitf^KirSt »  the  Utter  impUed  that  tbe 
defendant  had  refiised  to  retam  a  de^t  intrusted 
to  him,  not  upon  the  condition  of  his  payii^  a 
stated  interest  fiv  its  use,  as  in  the  fimner  case, 
but  merdy  that  it  might  be  safe  in  his  kecfung 
till  the  affiurs  of  the  plaintiiF  dionld  enable  him  to 
resume  its  posseauon  in  security.  [Paracata- 
THicV.]  The  fenner  action  was  of  the  dasa  «p^» 
ram^  and  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  theame^ 
thetae.  The  speech  of  Demosthenes  in  behalf  of 
Phormio  was  made  in  a  nyeypo^  against  an 
action  of  this  kind.  TJ.  a  M.1 

APHRACTU&    [Navul] 

APHRODI'SIA  CA^£<r«i),  festivals  cde- 
brated  in  honour  of  Aphrodite,  in  a  great  nnmber 
of  towns  in  Greece,  but  particnlariy  in  the  island 
ofCypms.  Her  most  ancient  temple  was  at  P^thoa, 
which  was  built  by  A&ias  or  Cinyias,  in  whose 
family  the  priestly  dignity  was  hereditary.  (Tadt. 
HuL  ii  3,  AmaL  m.  62  ;  Maxim.  Tyc  ^^na.  83.) 
No  bloody  sacrifioss  were  allowed  to  be  ofiered  to 
her,  but  only  pure  fire,  flowers,  and  incense  (Yirg. 
Am,  i.  116)  ;  and  therefore,  when  Tadtns  \HUL 
ii.  3)  speaks  of  victims,  we  must  either  siqypoac^ 
with  Emesti,  that  they  were  killed  merdy  that  the 
priest  might  inspect  their  intestine^  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  a  feast  to  the  persons  present  at 
the  festivaL  At  all  events,  however,  the  altar  of 
the  goddess  was  not  allowed  to  be  polluted  with 
the  blood  of  the  victims,  which  were  mostly  he- 
^oats.  Mysteries  were  also  celebrated  at  Paphoa 
m  honour  of  Aphrodite ;  and  those  who  were  in)- 


JIPOOBAPHK 

I  a  mmm  of  BMegr,  tmA 

If  ^*T  MocivBd  imtni^ 
tma  fr  Tf  r4xwf  ^acxaay.  A  ■eoond  «r  ww 
Papk«  had  Wen  teih,  aasoidii^totimiitM,  ^ier 
Ife  TVqn  v«,  bj  the  Andka  AppcMT  s  Md, 
"  (t»StiB]»<xiv.p.€8SXMnaiidw«neB 
i«f  the  kfaadMegibkdalN«w 

^atflitoMn  «f  anctf  Maim;  and  the  aaae 
tf  the  imaft  a£  A^luadila,  dry^raf  (H«reh.  a  a), 
I  have  angmmkud  m  hii  hieiliiig  thk  pm. 
Aphndite  was  aiaihi|niiii!  ia  aioattowia 
ofCniis^aad  m  ether  paiti  of  Qraeee,  neh  at 
Cjthaa^  Sparta,  Thabo,  Ebs  Ac  ;  aad  thaagh 
■e  Aphiadina  MM  BMBlmwd  ia  then  plaeaii  we 
kaie  aa  mmm  to  doabft  their  csttaMa  ;  ae  find 
tbca  ajnmfy  lamtinaBii  at  Caonth  and  Atheai, 
ahae  tfay  were  ddeJiy  fkhialtd  by  the  aaaif  mm 
(Athca.  xiiL  ppi  674,  579,  »▼.  pi  65a) 
1  ef  Aphrodite  and  Adoait  la 
MaMooa     (i/em  ead 


[Abtolicvii  Foa> 


.42.) 
APLUSTRB. 
APOCLB'TI  (I 
wa,  p.  27.  h.]. 

APOD£CTAB  (dvaMrrwX  the  ReceiTen^weie 
poUic  offon  ai  Athfwa»  who  were  iatndaced  by 
QeinhaHi  m  the  place  of  the  aadflnt  colaoelao 
(oAMff^naX  Thqr  ^^fe  lea  ia  aaaiber,  ono  (ok 
each  tribe,  and  fhtar  daty  was  to  leeeive  all  the 
ordaiiy  tana  and  diatribale  thoa  to  tbe  aepante 
hnarbia  of  the  adiaiaielimtka,  which  were  enti- 
tled to  th^  Thej  arretdingty  kept  lieti  of 
to  the  atate,  aaide  entriea  of  all 
e  paid  ia,  aad  caaed  the  naaca  of 
tbe  dfehtoB  ham  the  Urta.  They  had  the  power 
L  with  the  enbiecti  onder 
thM^  if  the  Batten  in  die- 
ef  iaiportauee,  they  were  obliged  to 


(PeOaXyViiL  97;  Btytookg,  M^  Haipoaat.  Said. 
HeBfeh.«.«.;  Axiatot  /W.vi8;  Vem.  e,  Timocr. 
PPL 750,762  ;  AeackcOMk  p^  875  ;  Bdckh,i'a«. 
Earn,  tfAikmm^  pw  159,  2ad  cd.) 

APOGRAPHE'  (dewypaf^X  «  IHcndly  *  a 
fat,erregiif;*  bat  m  the  kngai^  of  the  Attic 
the   tetaia  han-ypd^tiy  and  dee7fdf«e#w 
applicatJuai : —  1.  'AaeVpa^^ 


public 

^  Boae  partKalaKty  when  thcfe  wcfe  eercfal 
iria  ;  the  dfwnrktiii,  the  bdl  of  indict- 
of  the  aeented,  weald  in 


tha  eaae  be  tonaed  c^poffipft^  and  diftr  bat  little, 
if  at  an,  ftoM  the  tAmrj  grmpkL    (Aadoc  de 


.  763.)  2.  It  im 
filed  the  aHkia^  of  a  aolcam  pnitoat  or  aieettion 
hefaa  a  magirtiato,  to  the  iatoit  that  it  might  be 
taiaiiiiiil  by  Un,  tifl  it  wae  leqnired  lo  be  given 
in  cvideaea.  (Dobl  m  PicMa.  1040.)  S.  It  wne 
a  nirrifimtiwi  of  pnperty,  and  to  bdong  to  the 
fltota^  bat  aetaaDy  ia  the  poeiBieinn  of  a  prirate 
penaa  ;  which  ■irrrififftfm*  waa  made,  with  a  view 
ti  the  '"•^fj^"^'*^  of  aach  pnpcrty  to  the  etnte. 
(Lyi.  de  Afuttfk.  Bemu.) 

The  Itot  caae  only  laqdiea  a  men  extended 
B*—****^—     Thoe  would  be  two  ocoaioni  upon 
via*  it  weald  oecar  ;  ibat,  whea  a  penon  held 
pardnae,  aa  aa  intruder : 
lafaetaBTf  of  aa  indiTidaal 
jp,fr|>fa  i^^oi^fcatiminoonseyKnceof  ajudi- 


£tnr^ 
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ia  the  caw  of  a  drdttvd  etato 
If  ao  oppoeitiea  woe  otfcnd,  the  ^pe* 
^rmfU  weald  attain  im  abject,  under  the  cue  el 
the  magiaHale  to  whoee  oAoe  it  wae  brougbti 
.  a  pablie  aciioa  aieee,  which  is  aJeo  de* 
by  the  maw  title. 
Ia  a  caaM  of  the  fiftt  kind,  wbirh  fa  laid 
in  aome  caeea  to  have  aleo  home  the  name  w^thw 
fx«t  rh  xHl^Mva  aal  v^a  ravra  «fi|,  the  claimant 
^gaiaat  the  alato  had  merely  to  ptove  bie  title  m 
the  property ;  and  with  this  we  nniat  ckeo  tbe 
cato  of  a  penoa  that  hnpognod  tbe  epn/ni^a^ 
whcteby  the  aabstaaee  of  another  wae,  er  wae  prr>. 
poeed  to  be,  eeafiecated,  on  the  graaad  that  be  hjid 
a  leaa  by  way  of  mortgaire  or  other  nrcofntiM^ 
a  pertiea  of  it ;  er  that  the  ymn  ia 


upoa  a  poftiea  of  it  j 

did  not  in  any  way 


briona  to  the  eiaie 
debtor,  or  penon  ao  mulcted.'  Thu  kind  of  rp|tf>. 
iition  to  the  <Mpqpn»fiAi  ie  illiutntted  in  tlw'  epecrb 
of  DenMathcnee  airainet  Nirr«timtiie,  ia  which  we 
leant  tbat  ApoHodonie  bad  inetitoted  an  afmmfmf^l 
againet  Aiethoeiiie,  far  non-pa}inmt  of  a  |M-iukity 
incaned  in  a  farmer  action.  Upoo  thie,  Nmo- 
iliataa  attack*  the  dcecription  of  the  pmiirfftj,  and 
maintaina  tbat  three  tlavca  wcf«  wnrnKiv  ert  dowa 
in  it  at  belonging  to  Afethoeiae,  far  thry  wcfe  in 
fact  hk  own. 

In  the  eecond  caee»  tbe  defence  coald  of  coane 
only  proceed  upon  the  allqred  ill«iraiity  of  tbe  formrr 
peaalty  ;  and  of  thia  we  hare  aa  instance  in  the 
•peech  of  Lyeiae,  far  the  eoldter.  Tbcte  Polynenne 
Imd  been  cendenned  by  the  gmrfalt  tn  pay  a  fine 
far  a  breach  of  dieci}>line  ;  and,  ae  be  did  not  |«y 
it  within  the  appointed  time,  an  apotfntfJki  to  the 
aBMuat  of  the  fine  was  dirtx'U'd  afminet  bim, 
which  ha  ooposes,  on  the  grciund  that  the  fine  was 
lU^gaL  Tne  apograpki  miRht  be  iiwtituted  by  an 
Atheniaa  dtiaea  ;  bet  if  there  were  no  prirBte 
pneectttor,  it  became  the  duty  of  tbe  demaixhi  to 
piotced  with  it  othciaily.  Somrtimes,  however, 
eztiaerdinaiy  eommiieionefa,  as  the  ^vAAe7«£f  *nd 
Cirnvrei,  were  a|)f»inted  far  the  piirfnee.  I'he 
snito  instituted  against  the  apoprofJke  belonyrrd  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Kleven,  and  far  a  while  to 
that  of  the  Byndici.  (n^f  rea  #vrMiretr  dve- 
Tpn^  dwr>plfwf,  Lycurg.  quoted  by  Harpo- 
aation.)  The  further  conduct  of  th<'«e  cauees 
weald,  of  cooac^  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon 
the  f  fa  Imam  being,  or  not  being,  in  posseMion 
of  the  ptoscribcd  property.  In  the  fint  case  the 
dau'ypdfai',  in  the  second  the  claimant,  would 
appear  in  the  chaiacter  of  a  plaintiff.  In  a  case 
llkis  that  of  Kicoetiatos  almve  cited,  the  cUiniAnt 
would  he  obliged  to  deposit  a  certain  suB^  which 
ha  ferfeited  if  be  hat  bis  caose  (vapaaeradoA^) ; 
in  all,  he  would  probably  be  obliged  to  pay  the 
ooato  or  court  faes  (vprrartia)  upon  the  same  con- 
tingency. 

A  privato  citizen,  who  prosemted  an  indivi* 
dmd  by  means  of  httypa^,  forfeited  a  thounnd 
dtuchmaai  if  be  failed  to  obtain  the  votes  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  dicasta,  and  reimbursed  tbe  dt  fendant 
his  prytiuieia  upon  acquittal.  In  the  farmer  caM>, 
too,  ha  would  probably  mcnr  a  modified  atiniis, 
«.  e;  a  lestrictioa  from  bringing  such  actions  for 
the  fatuiv.  [J.  S.  M.) 

APOKERUXIS  (kmHiffvlu),  implies  the 
method  by  which  a  father  could  at  Athens  dissolve 
the  l^gal  aonnection  between  himself  and  bis  son  ; 
bat  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  orators 
or  the  older  wziten,  it  could  nrcly  have  taken 
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place.  Acoordmg  to  tlie  author  oftbe  dflcUma- 
tion  on  the  mibject  (^Awoini/nnr6fUPOs\  which  has 
generally  been  attributed  to  Lucian,  subetantial 
reasons  were  required  to  insme  the  ratification  of 
such  ertraordinary  severity.  Those  suggested  in 
the  treatise  wfened  to  are,  deficiency  in  filial 
attention,  riotous  liVing,  and  profligacy  generally. 
A  subsequent  act  of  ptfdon  might  annul  this 
solemn  rejection ;  but  if  it  were  not  so  aToided, 
the  son  was  denied  by  his  fiither  while  aliTe,  and 
disinherited  afterwards.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  his  privileges  as  to  his  tribe  or  the 
state  underwent  any  alteration.  The  court  of  the 
archon  must  have  been  that  in  which  causes  of 
this  kind  were  brouffht  forward,  and  the  rejection 
would  be  completed  and  declared  by  the  voice  of 
the  herald  (chroir^fw^ai).  It  is  probable  that  an 
adoptive  &ther  also  might  resort  to  this  remedy 
against  the  ingratitude  of  a  son.  (Meier,  AtL 
PfXfcesi,  p.  432,  &c)  [J.  S.  M.] 

APOLEIPSIS  (A»rf\€4ij).  [DivoRTiUM.] 
APOLLINA'RES  LUDL  [Ludl] 
APOLLO'NIA  (*AroAX<6y<a)  is  the  name  of  a 
propitiatory  festival  solemnised  at  Sicyon,  in  honour 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  of  which  Pausanias  (iL  7. 
§  7)  gives  the  following  account:  —  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Python,  had 
wished  to  be  purified  at  Sicyon  (Atffidea)  ;  but 
being  driven  away  b^  a  phantom  (whence  in  after* 
times  a  certain  spot  m  the  town  was  called  ^tfof), 
they  proceeded  to  Carmanos  in  Crete.  Upon  this 
the  inhabitants  of  Sicyon  were  attacked  by  a  pesti- 
lence, and  the  seers  ordered  them  to  appease  the 
deities.  Seven  boys  and  the  same  number  of  girls 
were  ordert'd  to  go  to  the  river  Sythas,  and  bathe 
in  its  waters  ;  then  to  carry  the  statues  of  the  two 
deities  into  the  temple  of  Peitho,  and  ficom  thence 
back  to  that  of  Apollo.  Similar  rites,  says  Pausa- 
nias, still  continue  to  be  observed  ;  for  at  the  fes- 
tival of  ApoUo,  the  boys  go  to  the  river  Sythas, 
and  ctrry  the  two  deities  into  the  temple  of  Peitho, 
and  thence  back  to  that  of  ApoUa 

Although  fi»tivals  under  the  name  of  ApoUonia, 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  are  mentioned  in  no  other 
place,  still  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  existed  un- 
der the  same  name  in  other  towns  of  Greece.  [L.  S.] 
APOPEMPSIS  (i»rfir€^^ij).  [Divortium.] 
APOPHANSIS,  or  APOPHASIS  (AW^w- 
<ris  or  hr6(f>a4ra)f  was  the  proclamation  of  the  de- 
cision which  the  majority  of  the  judges  came  to  at 
the  end  of  a  trial,  and  was  thus  also  used  to  signify 
the  day  on  which  the  trial  took  place.  (Dem.  o. 
EuergeL  p.  1 153 ;  Lex  Rhetor,  p.  210.)  The  word 
was  also  employed  to  indicate  the  account  of  a 
person^s  property,  which  was  obliged  to  be  given 
when  an  antidons  was  demanded.  [Antidosis.] 
APO'PHORA  (&wo^»o^),  which  properly  means 
**  produce  or  profit  ^  of  any  kind,  was  used  at 
Athens  to  signify  the  profit  which  accrued  to  mas- 
ters from  their  slaves.  It  thus  signified  the  sum 
which  slaves  paid  to  their  masters  when  they  la- 
boured on  their  own  account,  and  the  sum  which 
masters  received  when  they  let  out  their  slaves  on 
hire  either  for  the  mines  or  any  other  kind  of 
labour,  and  also  the  money  which  was  paid  by  the 
state  for  the  use  of  the  slaves  who  served  in  the 
fleet.  (Dem.  &  Apkob.  I  p.  819,  o.  Niooitr,  p. 
1253  ;  Andoc.  DeMy$ter.  p.  19  ;  Xen.  R^p,  Atk. 
L 1 1 ;  Bockh,  PaU.  JSboa.  0/ Jefteas,  pw  72, 2nd  ed.) 
The  term  cq>ophcra  was  oJso  applied  to  the  money 
which  was  |Mid  by  the  alUed  statei  to  8p«t%  for 


APOSTOLEia 

the  ptffpoie  of  ouiying  on  the  war  againct  tfa* 
Persians.  When  Athens  acquired  the  mmrnBcy-p 
these  moneys  were  called  ^poi.  (BQckh,  JbkL 
PL  396.) 

APOPHORSrrA  {kroitSfniTti),  preMota  wlikh 
were  given  to  firiends  at  the  end  of  an  entertain- 
ment,  to  take  home  with  them.  These  praMBla 
were  usually  given  on  festind  days,  fpeHaHy 
during  the  Saturnalia.  Martial  gives  the  title  of 
Apopkoreta  to  the  fourteenth  book  of  his  Epigrama, 
which  contains  a  number  of  epigrams  on  tme  thing* 
usually  given  away  as  c^wp&oreta.  (Suet  Faqsu 
19  ;  Cb^  55  ;  Oeiao.  75.) 

APOPHRADES  HEMERAI  (AvafpctScs 
4ifUpat\  unlucky  or  unfortunate  days  (die$  m^attiy, 
on  whjch  no  public  business,  nor  any  importsnt 
a£Bun  of  any  kind,  were  transacted  at  Athena. 
Such  were  the  last  three  days  but  one  of  every 
month,  and  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  naondh 
Thargelion,  on  which  the  Plynteria  were  cde- 
brated.  (E^fm,  Mag,  p.  131  ;  Plut  AUA,  34  ; 
Lucian,  PmMog.  13 ;  SchMmaan,  J>e  Camitiix, 
p.  50.) 

APORRHE'TA  (Avo^^a),  fiterally  ''thinga 
forbidden,**  has  two  peculiar,  but  widely  diffsrent, 
acceptations  in  the  Attic  dialect  In  one  of  these 
it  implies  contraband  goods,  an  enmneration  of 
which  at  the  different  periods  of  Athenian  history, 
is  given  by  Bifckh  (PteU.  Eotm.  </  JtAans,  pi  53, 
2nd  ed.)  ;  in  the  other,  it  denotes  oertain  contn> 
melions  epithets,  from  the  application  of  which 
both  the  living  and  the  dead  were  protected  by 
special  laws.  (Meier,  AtL  Proe»$8.  p.  482.) 
Among  these,  dySp^^opor,  «wrpa\o(af,  and  favrptt* 
Xoias  are  certaudy  to  be  reckoned  ;  and  other 
words,  as  ^{^«wwit,  though  not  forbidden  «mii«- 
naiim  by  the  law,  seem  to  have  been  eqnally 
actionable.  The  penalty  for  using  these  words 
was  a  fine  of  500  drachmae  (Isoe.  iuLoek.  p.  396), 
recoverable  in  an  action  for  abusive  language 
(fcamrpoptof).  It  is  surmised  that  this  fine  was  in- 
curred by  Meidias  in  two  actions  on  the  occasion 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes  {m  MitL  ppi  540, 543  ; 
see  also  Hudtwalcker,Z)ieZ>iaeM.p.l50).  [J.S.M.] 

APOSTA'SIOU  DIKE'  (&«wT«riov  ihcn\ 
This  is  the  only  private  suit  which  came,  as  for  as 
we  know,  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
polemareh.  (Aristot  De  Atk,  Hep,  quoted  by 
Harpocraty  It  could  be  brought  agamst  none 
but  a  freedman  (tKwtXMtpos),  and  the  only  pio- 
secutor  permitted  to  appear  was  the  citisen  to 
whom  he  had  been  indebted  for  his  liberty,  unless 
this  privilege  was  transmitted  to  the  sons  of  such 
former  master.  The  tenor  of  the  accusation  was, 
that  there  had  been  a  defoult  in  dvty  to  the  pro* 
secutor ;  but  what  attentions  might  be  claimed 
from  the  freedman,  we  are  not  informed.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  the  greatest  delict  of  this  kind 
was  the  selection  of  a  patron  (vpoordnis)  othei 
than  the  former  master.  If  convicted,  the  defend- 
ant was  publicly  sold  ;  but  if  acquitted,  the  un* 
prosperous  connection  ceased  for  ever,  and  the 
freedman  was  at  liber^  to  select  tay  citiaca  fiir 
his  patron.  The  patron  could  also  snmmsrily 
punish  the  above-mentioned  delinquencies  of  his 
freedman  by  private  incsieeration  wi^out  any 
legal  award.  (Petit/>y.i<tfic.p.261.)  [J.S.M.1 

APOSTOLEIS  (AmoToXf »),  ten  public  offioen 
at  Athens,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  ships 
were  properly  equipped  and  provided  by  those 
who.  were   bound   to  diachuge    the  trknrehy. 


APOTHfi06I& 

ncT  bd  te  po««>^  IB  eertam  cMci»  of  iiBiiifaoe. 
iojr  tfce  trigiUw  wIm  Mglected  to  IubmIi  tka 
■ii^  inpoif  (Dem.  ^w  Cbr.  p.  262)  ;  and  tksy 
cuHHitytri  a  bond,  ia  conivBctkNi  with  tho  m- 
tftctan  of  the  doda  (ol  War  ptaiffiMr  iwifttkifrmt)^ 
far  the  |«iioiiiiifiiBi  of  all  swttefs  idatbig  ta  the 
eqaiincBtoftheahipa.  (Dchlc^  Awy.  pi  1147  i 
Meio;  AtL  Pnitwm,  p.  112  ;  BSdch,  FmbL  Earn. 
n/  friMiBi,p  fin) 
APOTHfi'CA  (4n«4n|),  a  i^m  fa  tha  vfipff 


poit  of  the  hoaae,  ia  which  tha  Rooaaa  froqaoitlj 
phced  the  eaitiMa  anphoBaa  m  which  their  winee 
woe  dfpnaittd.  Thia  jiace,  which  was  ^oito 
difacBit  Ami  tha  eeOa  adavw,  was  above  tbe 
/iiiiiieei;  ahioe  it  wm  thought  that  the  pawge 
of  the  aoka  thnmgh  tha  ioob  taaded  greatly  to 
iacreaee  tha  flavoar  of  the  wine.  (Colom.  i  6. 
f  20;  Hoc  CWae.  bo.  &  11,  ^W.  iL  6.  7,  and 
Hoaderf^  aole^)  The  poeitioo  of  the  afnitheea 
expUae  Aa  eaywarioe  in  Hocaoe  (Owm.  iiL  21. 
7),  ABooBide,  faie^    (Coam.  Becker^  OoOh,  voL  iL 

APOTHEO'SIS  (AaaaAaait),  the  eanhaeBt  of 
a  BOKtel  anai^   the   goda.    The  nytholof^  of  i 

loan  of  lautlah  ;  bat  ia  the  icfmblicao  timee  of 
Orceee  wc  find  few  ezaaplei  of  each  deification. 
The  iahabitaBto  of  Anphipoliiy  howevof,  offend 
acnfieee  la  Bkaaidaa  eAer  hii  death  (Tbnc.  t. 
11)  ;  aad  tile  people  of  Egeete  built  an  AerMOB  to 
PfaS^pei,  and  aleo  offcued  eacnficee  to  hint  on  ac- 
eoaatoffaiBpetMaiaibcaaSy.  (Hctod.  t.  47.)  In 
the  Gnck  khigdo— ■»  whid  araee  in  the  Eaet  on 
the  AaBcnbenaeBt  ef  tha  eaipiie  of  Alexander,  it 
doea  aat  appear  to  have  been  aaeoauaon  lor  the  ioe- 
ceaeor  to  the  thioDe  to  have  eAied  dirine 


Tonti 
high 


to  the  figaaer  aovereigB.  Sneh  an  apotheooie  of 
Ptakmy,  kng  of  Egypt,  is  deacribed  by  Tbeo- 
cxitaa  n  hie  17th  IdyL  (See  Caaaabon'a  note  on 
Saet  JUL  Cbae.  88.) 

The  tem  apetheoeia^  uaong  the  Bwaana,  pv»- 
pcriy  a^jaifted  the  elcyatien  of  a  deeeaaed  eaiperur 
to  drfine  hewian.  Thia  practioe,  which  was  eoai- 
moa  opoa  the  death  of  afanoat  aU  the  empeton, 
appeaiB  to  have  ariaen  from  tbeounioa,  which  waa 
geaeEallj  entertained  ano^  the  Romaaa,  that  the 
■aoda  er  maura  of  their  aaeeatora  beaune  deitiea  ; 
and  as  it  waa  fnnnnnn  €or  ehikben  to  wonhip  tbe 
TamiB  of  their  fitdien^  ao  it  waa  natanl  for  dirine 
haaeuu  to  be  pabiidy  paid  to  a  deceaeed  emperor, 
who  waa  regnded  aa  the  pannt  of  hie  eoontiy. 
TUa  apotheoeia  of  an  en^enrwaa  aaoally  called 
ftwafciuiiMi/  and  the  en^enr  who  leoeiTod  the 

\  rwfarri^  or  eoaaoonerC  In  the  cailieat  timea 
\  is  aaid  to  hare  been  admitted  to  divine 
ier  the  name  of  Qoirinaa  (Plat  lUm, 
27,28;  LSr.il6;  Ci&  <<ai2^.iL10)  ;  bat  none 
ef  the  other  BoBBaa  kings  appears  to  bave  reoeiTed 
lUa  hoaoor,  aad  in  the  repaUican  timea  we  alao 
icadofaoiaalanceof  aa  apotheoaia.  JnlinaGMiar 
waa  deified  after  hia  death,  aad  gamea  were  inati- 
^toted  to  hii  honoar  by  Aagaataa  (Soet.  JiaJL  Cbee. 
88) ;  and  the  ezaaqde  thoa  aet  waa  fidtowed  in 
Ibecaae  ef  the  other  enperaai. 

The  ceraBMnies  obaerred  ea  tha  oeeasioa  of 
SB  ^piHhfffaif  hare  been  nmntely  described  by 
ITaodBBi  (ir.  2)  IB  the  fiiUowing  passage:  — 
*l\  k  the  cnrtom  of  the  Remans  to  deify  those 
W  t&eff  ^'Mij**!—  who  die,  leaTiii|^  aoeceaaocs ; 
md  fiat  tiu   Uiey   call  apothaofis..    On  thia 
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oemaisa  a  sanUanee  ef  moaming^  eembin<*d 
with  fratiYal  and  irligjooa  obaenrancca,  ia  Ti*ilile 
thraogbovt  the  city.  The  body  of  tbe  dead  tbry 
bonoor  after  human  fiabion,  with  a  aplrndid 
ftmeral  ;  and  nwking  a  waxen  iaBige  in  all  rrapeiia 
reaembling  him,  they  expoee  it  to  riew  in  tbe 
Teatibolo  of  tbe  p^l^cct  <">  '^  ^^  ^^"'"L  ^^'"^  ^ 
preat  s^  a^«ead  with  doth  of  gold.  The  figum 
a  BBide  pallid,  like  a  tick  amn.  Dnring  moot  of 
the  day  aoBalon  ait  nmnd  tbe  bed  on  tbe  left  aide, 
clothed  in  black  ;  and  noble  women  on  tbe  right, 
ckithed  in  plain  white  gaimenta,  like  moonien, 
wearing  no  gold  or  necklacrak  Tbcee  cemn«»uifl« 
eoatinne  for  aeven  daya  ;  and  tbe  phytiriana  aere- 
rally  approach  the  eooch,  and  looking  on  tbe  lick 
nan,  aay  that  he  grows  worae  and  worsen  And 
when  tbej  hsTO  made  brliere  that  he  ia  dead,  the 
nobleat  of  the  eqoeatrian  and  chooen  yootha  of  the 
aenatorial  ordeia  take  ap  the  conch,  and  bear  it 
ahng  the  Via  Sacra,  and  expoee  it  in  the  old 
Platfonna  like  atepa  are  built  upon  carb 
ea  eeMof  which  atanda  a  choraa  of  noble 
itluiy  and  on  the  oppoatU>,  a  choraa  of  women  of 
igh  tank,  who  aing  hymna  and  aonga  of  pfaiae 
to  the  deeeaaed,  modulated  in  a  aolcma  and  nioun»> 
fal  strain.  Afterwards  they  brar  the  couch 
throogh  tbe  dty  to  the  Canipoa  Martioa,  in  the 
broadeet  part  of  which  a  aquore  pile  ia  oonatrnctrd 
entirdy  d  lofp  of  timber  of  the  laijrcvt  tiae,  in  the 
shape  of  a  chamber,  6Ucd  with  fogRnta,  and  oa  the 
ontaide  adoraed  with  hangings  iiiterworrn  «j(h 
gold  and  ivory  imagea  and  pictures.  Upon  thia,  a 
similar  bat  smaller  chamber  ia  built,  mth  opra 
doors  and  windows,  and  abore  it,  a  third  and 
foortb,  atiU  diminishing  to  the  lop,  ao  that  one 
might  eompare  it  to  the  light- houa^  whu-h  are 
called  Phari.  In  the  aecond  atory  thrr  place  a 
bed,  and  collect  all  lorta  of  aromatica  and  incrnne, 
aad  erery  aort  of  fragrant  fruit  or  herb  or  juice  ; 
for  all  dtiea,  and  nationa,  and  peraona  of  eniinrnce 
emalate  each  other  in  contributing  theae  hut  gifu 
in  honour  of  tbe  emperor.  And  when  a  mat  bt-ap 
of  aromatica  ia  collected,  there  ia  a  procrssion  of 
honemen  and  of  chariota  around  the  pile,  with  the 
drivera  dothed  in  loliea  of  office,  and  wearing 
masks  made  to  resemble  the  moat  diatinQiiuhod 
Rooaaa  geneiala  and  emperors.  When  all  thia  ia 
done,  the  others  aet  fire  to  it  on  erery  aide,  wbich 
eaaily  catchea  hold  of  the  fingi^nto  and  aromatica  ; 
and  fiom  the  higheat  and  amallcat  atory,  aa  frnm 
a  pinnacle,  an  eagle  ia  let  looae  to  mnont  into  the 
aky  aa  tbe  firs  ascends,  which  is  belicTed  by  the 
Renans  to  cany  the  aoul  of  the  emperor  from 
earth  to  heaven  i  and  from  that  time  he  ia  wor< 
ahipped  with  the  other  goda.*" 

In  eonfiwmity  with  thia  acooont,  it  ia  common 
to  see  en  medals  stmdc  in  honoar  of  an  apotheosis 
an  altar  with  fire  on  it,  and  an  eagle,  the  bird  of 
Jnpiter,  taking  flight  into  the  air.  The  number  of 
medals  of  this  description  ia  very  numerona.  We 
can  fimn  theae  medala  alone  trace  the  namea  of 
aixty  indiridoala,  who  nceired  the  honoon  of  an 
apotheoaia,  frian  the  time  of  Juliua  Caeaar  to  that 
of  Conatantina  the  Great.  On  moat  of  them  tbe 
word  CoNsacEATio  oocnra,  and  on  aome  Greek 
ooina  the  word  A^IEPOCIX  The  following  wood- 
cat  ia  taken  fnm  an  agate,  which  ia  auppoaed  to 
represent  tbe  apotheoaia  of  Germanicua.  (MonU 
fimcon,  AmL  ExpL  SuppL  toL  t.  p.  137.)  In  hia 
left  hand  he  holda  the  cornucopia,  aad  Victory  ia 
placing  a  laud  crown  upon  him. 
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A  rtrj  umilar  representatioii  to  the  above  is 
fband  on  the  trhimphal  arch  of  Titna,  on  which 
Titui  is  repreaented  at  being  carried  np  to  the 
akiea  on  an  eagle.  There  is  a  beautifnl  represen- 
tation of  the  apotheosis  of  Angnstiis  on  an  onyx- 
stone  in  the  njai  mosemn  of  Paris. 

Many  other  momiments  haye  come  down  to  as, 
which  represent  an  apotheosis.  Of  these  the  most 
oelebrated  is  the  bas-relief  in  the  Townlej  gallery 
in  the  British  Musemn,  which  represents  the 
apotheosis  of  Homer.  It  is  deariy  of  Roman  work- 
manship, and  is  supposed  to  hare  been  ezecnted  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Clandias. 

The  wires,  and  other  female  relations  of  the 
emperors,  sometimes  reoeired  the  honour  of  an 
apotheosis.  This  was  the  case  with  Livia  Augusta, 
with  Poppaea  the  wife  of  Nero,  and  with  Faustina 
the  wife  of  Antoninus.  (Suet  Claud,  1 1 ;  Dion 
Cass,  xl  5 ;  Tac  Ann.  xri  21 ;  Capitolin.  Antom, 
JPkilos.  26.) 

APPARITO'RES,  the  general  name  for  the 
public  servants  of  the  magistrates  at  Rome,  namely, 
the  AocsNsi,  Carnipxx,  Coactorbs,  Intxk- 

PRSTM,LlCTORB8,PRABCONBa,  SCRIBAR,  StaTOR, 

Strator,  ViATORRS,  of  whom  an  account  is  pren 
in  separate  articles.  They  were  called  tqipantores 
because  they  were  at  hand  to  execute  the  com- 
mands of  the  magistrates  (ijuod  Hm  appartbamt  ei 
prae$to  erwU  ad  obteqmiMm,  Serr,  Ad  Virg,  Am,  xii. 
850;  Cic  ;>n>  OmiU,  53;  Liv.  I  8).  Their 
ienrice  or  attendance  was  called  appariiio,  (Cic. 
ad  Pom,  xiil  54,  ac<  Qa.  /^.  i.  1.  §  4.)  The 
serrants  of  the  military  tribunes  were  also  called 
apparitoree.  We  read  that  the  Emperor  Sererus 
forbade  the  military  tribunes  to  retain  the  appari- 
tores,  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  hare. 
(Lamprid.  Sevtr.  52.) 

Under  the  emperota,  the  apparitores  were  di- 
vided into  numerous  classes,  and  enjoyed  peculiar 
privileges,  of  which  an  account  is  given  m  Just 
Cod.  12.  tit  52— 59. 

APPELLA'TIO.  1.  Gruk  («4»c<rit,  or  Am- 
SoE^a).  Owing  to  the  constitution  of  the  Athenian 
tribunals,  each  of  which  was  generally  appropriated 
to  its  particular  subjeets  of  cognisance,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  considered  as  homogeneous  with  or 
subordinate  to  any  other,  there  was  little  oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  appeals  properly  so  called.  It 
IS  to  be  observed  also,  that  in  general  a  cause  was 
finally  and  irrevocably  decided  by  the  verdict  of 
the  dicasti  (S^  drrorcX^f).  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  exceptions,  in  which  appeals  and  new 
^ials  might  be  resorted  to. 

A  new  trial  toomnul  the  pnrious  award  might 
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be  obtained,  if  the  loser  could  prove  Qiat  it  was 
not  owing  to  his  negligence  that  judgment  had 
gone  by  default,  or  that  the  dicasts  had  been  de- 
ceived by  folse  witnesses.  And  upon  the  ezpal- 
sion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  a  special  law  annulled 
all  the  judgments  that  had  been  given  during' 
the  usurpation.  (Don.  e,  Timoer.  p.  718.)  The 
neculiar  title  of  the  above-mentioned  causes  was 
aydSucoi  S^koi,  which  was  also  applied  to  ail  caaa«f 
of  which  the  subject-matter  was  by  any  meana 
again  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  court 

An  appeal  firom  a  verdict  of  the  hdiasts  was 
allowed  only  when  one  of  the  parties  was  a  citisen 
of  a  foreign  state,  between  which  and  Athene 
an  agreement  existed  as  to  the  method  of 
settiing  disputes  between  individuals  of  the  re- 
spective countries  (JUkoi  &ir^  avii/U)sMMf\  If  aoch 
a  foreigner  lost  his  cause  at  Athens,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  appeal  to  the  proper  ooort  in  another 
state,  which  (licicXin-o'  ir2xir)  Backh,  Schfimann, 
and  Hudtwalcker  suppose  to  have  been  the  native 
country  of  the  litigant  Platner,  on  the  other 
hand,  arguing  from  the  intention  of  the  regulation, 
via.  to  protect  both  parties  from  the  partiality  oC 
each  other*s  feUow-dtisens,  contends  that  some 
disinterested  state  would  probably  be  sdected  for 
this  purpose.  The  techniod  words  employed  npon 
this  occasion  are  IweoXcir,  IweaXcMrtfai,  and  ^ 
CKJcXirrof,  the  last  used  as  a  snbotantiTe,  probnUy 
by  the  later  writers  only,  for  f^au.  (Harpocr. 
Hudtw.  De  DkteL  p.  125.)  This  as  well  as  the 
other  cases  of  appeal  are  noticed  by  Pollux  (viii. 
62,  63)  in  the  following  words: — ■^'E^wtrcs  ia 
when  one  transfers  a  cause  from  the  arbitrators 
(SMunrroO,  or  archons,  or  men  of  the  township 
(JhHAArai)  to  the  dicasts,  or  from  the  senate  to  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  or  from  the  assembly  to  a 
court  (8ura0T^pior),orfriMn  the  dicasts  to  aforeign 
tribunal ;  and  thecanse  was  then  termed i^io'ifios. 
Those  suits  were  also  called  liutXirrai  Sdrac  The 
deposit  staked  in  appeals,  which  we  now  call 
xt!pa€6AM¥j  is  by  Aristotle  styled  wapd/ga^jwj*^ 
The  appeals  from  the  diaetetae  are  generally  men- 
tioned l^  Dem.  e,  Apkcb.  pi  862  ;  &  BoeoL  de 
Date,  pp.  lOlS,  1017,  1024 ;  and  Hudtwaldcer 
supposes  that  they  were  allowable  ia  all  casea 
except  when  the  i^  obaa  9iiai  was  resorted  tOb 

[DiKl.] 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  upon  what  occasiona 
an  appeal  frtmi  the  arehons  could  be  preferred  ;  for 
after  the  time  of  Solon  their  power  of  deciding 
causes  had  degenerated  into  the  mere  presidency  of 
a  court  {iiytyuoAa  huitaarn^a»\  and  the  conduct 
of  the  previous  examination  of  causes  {hfdKptiais\ 
It  has  been  also  remarked  (Platner,  Prtte,  mmd 
Klag.  voL  I  p.  243),  that  upon  the  plaintiffs  snit 
being  rejected  in  this  previous  evaminatiinn  aa 
unfit  to  be  brought  before  a  court,  he  would  moat 
probably  proceed  against  the  archon  in  the  assent 
bly  of  the  people  for  denial  of  justice,  or  would 
wait  till  the  expiration  of  his  year  of  office,  and 
attack  him  when  he  came  to  render  the  account  of 
his  conduct  in  the  magistracy  (cv^ifooi).  (Antiplu 
De  CkoreaL  p.  788.)  An  appeal,  however,  from  the 
archons,  as  well  aa  from  all  other  officers,  was  very 
possible  whoi  they  imposed  a  fine  of  their  own 
antiiority  and  without  the  sanction  of  a  court ;  and 
it  might  also  take  place  when  the  king  archon  had 
by  his  sole  voice,  made  an  award  of  dues  and  privi* 
leges  (Tcpa)  contested  by  two  priesthoods  or  si 
dotal  races.     {Lett,  Kheioneam^  pp.  219,  Id^ 
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iialifVB  cf  the  people  or  c 


WitklHM 

MCB  to  hnm  bem  added  to  tke  eontoitiof  the 

W  cHiMBd  tondr  to  «e  eaoariiatipB,  •§  far  m 
^toii  iiiiij.  €f  tluMe  deeotoMto  vUch  ted  beea 
abcadj  pat  in  }fj  we  btigaBli. 

TWe  ie  eetoe  ultiilj  wpertJBf  the  tiPO  neat 
kmdi  of  oppeal  that  He  neCieed  hjr  FoUnc.  It  it 
iiiijittoiidVy  fiihWtoeiw  Cd<t  /'Ithm,  ^771) 
tboitbe  appeal  froto  tke  acaato  to  the  people  icfen 
te  ceeee  which  the  fwii  wcfe  te  variooe  naeeni 
dwidr,  aad  hy  Fhtoeg  (toI  u  iU27), 
it  eeeamd  wbn  the  eeaelw  vat  aeeiMedof 


GpoB  the  appeal  fima  the  asMBifaly  to  eoart,  there 
liee  a  diAacBeeof  opiomi  batveea  the  two  hct- 


AeeBH»p.771)  tfaatthewtodio€PoUoxaretobe 
applied  to  atolaatBiy  lefeitone  of  a  caato  by  the 
Buradilj  to  4e  dicaati,  and  Fklaw  laggeetmg 
the  mdhle  caea  of  oM  that  iacDind  a  maejadiciaB 
of  the  aaKtohly  agaiuat  hia  («peia\%  ttmrmxH^ 
Tm4m)  caDlaf  apoa  a  eeart  (Sunrriipior)  |o  give 
Mm  the  oppialMiitj  af  Tindicating  himdf  fitoai  a 
cha^  that  hia  HA^ooiat  dediaed  to  feUow  ap. 
Plataer  aha  lapfiani  the  caae  of  a  aayifiato  oaan 
aaaily  diwiiifd  bj  the  aTaiMr,  aad  ^fiiiw^Fw 
toptofahiaaawcoiceheiaatheheliMta  [J^M.] 
^  lioKAic  The  word  afpbllatkh  aad  the 
I  iF«biy|ieff«ii%  an  aoed  ia  the  eariy 
to  opRH  the  applieatioa  af  an 
a  uigiitiBl€y  aad  partimlariy  to 
ia.  oeder  to  protect  hjaiaelf  (haa  Mae 
"      ~  '  to  be  miBcted.    Ii 

if  which  ia  the  eariy 
oigaify  aa  appeal  to  the  popoloe 
^K  fifia.    It  woald  Mem  that  the 
right  af  the  Roomo 
The  oarriTii^  H«ntini»  who  Hardeied 
feaa  the  dnamriri  to  the 
(Liw,  i.  26.)    The  deoeaiTiri  took  away 
bat  it  wat  leotoied  by  a  loz  eoa- 
I  de  pRwaeatione,  and  it  wao  at  the  naie 


tiae  iraaftfd  that  ia  fittaxa  ao  niagi»tnit4^ 
bo  Bade  from  whoai  Chefe  ohoald  be  no  appeaL 
Oa  thia  liry  (iii.  £5)  lemaika*  that  the  plebee 
i«  aev  protected  by  the  jiraeooatfo  and  the 
'  m;  thia  latter  term  has  reference 
pnperiy  ao  called  (iii  IS.  56). 
iiL  56)  applied  (flpptUivif)  to  the 
when  this  prodneedao  effect,  and 
anaated  by  a  viator,  ho  appmled  (provo- 
Gtao  (J}&  OraL  ii.  48)  i^**"  <•  "Uo^ 
ra  eetahliahiBfnt  of  the  proTocatio,  which  ia 
by  lArj  (iiL  55X  The  complete  phiase 
the  proToeatio  u  pr^ooean  adpfqmlmm  ; 
pknm  which  ejqireiBea  the  ^vpeUatio,  ia 
and  ID  the  later  writen  tfpdtarBod. 
that  a  pctana  might  appeOan  from  one 
to  amtthfT  af  eqaJ  nmk )  and,  of  ooniie, 


toexfnm 
udthe 
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lo  a  aaperior  wifiiimi  |  tmd  from 
one  trifane  to  aaother. 
The  appealo  which  ha^  hero  beee  relcmd  to^ 

wanlaaitodlacrimiaalmattan.  la  dril  aaita  there 
waa  net,  aad  ooaU  aot  be  any  appeal  under  the  re- 
paUie,  far  the  parpoM  of  reriaii^  aad  altcrinff  a 
ilnriria,  far  each  magiitiate  had  power  to  drcido 
finally  within  the  limiu  of  hia  joriedictMn :  and  aa 
a  geaeial  nle,  the  aeetcnoe  of  a  jndex  eould  not 
be  rerened  by  the  nagiatimta  who  appointed  the 
jadez.  The  only  made  ia  which  a  penon  could 
hava  relief  ia  aach  caeei,  was  by  the  intctcee»io 
of  a  aaperior  auifnetiata,  or  the  appelUtio  of  the 
tribanes  which  would  be  ia  the  naoire  of  a  suj  of 
oaecation.  The  /a  mUtj^rmm  vmHtrntiu  also  exjiitcd 
aadcr  the  repohlifr 

When  the  mpntoe  power  became  Tvated  in  the 


eaiperon,  the  terms  proTocatio  and  opprllatio  loat 
their  original  aignilicatioa.  Tbna  Geilins  (it.  U) 
haa  need  proeoea^io  far  apprllatio.  In  the  DigteC 
(49.  tit.  1.  />»  AppeUaHtmbm)  protocatio  and  ap- 
peilatio  an  ased  indiacriminat«ly,  to  exprees  what 
we  call  aa  appeal  ia  ciril  matters:  but  proTocatio 
seeam  to  far  to  have  retained  iu  original  meaning 
aa  to  be  the  only  tena  need  far  an  appeal  ia 
criminal  amttera.  The  euipegw  centred  m  him- 
self both  the  power  of  the  popdna  and  the  veto  of 
the  tribunes ;  but  the  appeal  to  him  waa  property 
in  the  last  resort  Augustas  (SuetoiL  IMariamma^ 
33)  Mtabliabed  a  system  of  rvguiar  appeals  fireia 
litigaat  parties  at  Rome  to  the  Praetor  Urlianu^ 
as  in  the  provinces  to  the  govemon.  Nero  (Sueteop 
iVaro,  17)  enacted  that,  all  appeals  fnm  prrnH 
(TaciU  AtmaL  xiv.  28  )judi(m  ahi^uld  be  to  the  tenaie. 
Appellatio  among  the  laler  Roman  jurists,  then,  tig- 
nifiea  aa  application  far  redress  finvm  the  decision 
of  an  iaferior  to  a  superior,  on  the  ground  of  wrong 
decisioa,  or  other  sutiicient  ground.  According  to 
Ulpiaa  (Diff.  49.  tit.  1),  appeals  were  common 
among  the  Koauuis,  **  on  account  of  the  injustice 
or  ignorance  of  those  who  had  to  decide  (/»/•• 
oaniss),  though  aometimes  an  appeal  alters  a  pro- 
per decision,  as  it  is  not  a  necessaiy  consequence 
that  he  who  gives  the  last  gives  also  the  best  deci- 
sion.**  This  remark  amst  bo  taken  in  connection 
with  the  Roman  system  of  procedure,  br  which 
sach  matters  wars  referred  to  a  judex  for  his  deci- 
sion, after  tha  pleadings  had  brought  the  matter 
in  dispute  to  aa  iasne.  From  the  emperor  himself 
there  was,  of  ooaaiB,  no  nppeal ;  and  by  a  constitn- 
tioo  of  Hadrian,  there  was  no  appeal  from  tha 
senate  to  tha  emperor.  The  emperor,  in  appoint 
iqg  a  judex,  might  exclude  all  appeal  and  make 
the  decision  of  the  judex  final.  M.  Anrelins  by  a 
rescript  (Diff.  49.  tit  1.  a  1,  21)  directed  an  ap- 
peal  from  the  judgment  of  a  judex  to  the  magia- 
tiato  who  had  appointed  the  judex.  The  appeal, 
or  Ubdbu  apptUatorimt^  ahowed  who  waa  the  ap- 
peUaat,  agarnat  whom  the  appeal  was,  and  what 
was  the  judgment  appealed  firom. 

Appellatio  alw  means  to  summon  a  party  before 
a  jodex,  or  to  call  upon  him  to  perform  something 
that  he  has  nndertaken  to  do.  (Ci&  Ad  AtL  L  8.) 
The  debtor  who  was  summoned  (appeUatut)  by 
his  creditor,  and  obeyed  the  summons,  was  aaid 
iv^'oefMrs; 

The  ^stem  of  appcUationes  as  established  mider 
the  empire  was  of  very  extensive  application,  and 
was  not  limited  to  matters  of  criminal  and  civil 
procedure.  A  person  might  appeal  in  matters  that 
,  lelated  to  the  fiscus,  to  penalties  and  fines,  and 
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lo  civ3  officet  and  Inirdeiu.  Tbia  sobjec't  ii  folly 
treated  by  HoUw^,  Handbuok  det  OmlproxeuUf 
p.  350.  [O.L.] 

APPLICATIO'NIS  JUa    [Bxsilium.] 

APROSTA'SIOU  GRAPHE'  (iarpoaraffiw 
^Mcl^),  an  action  fidling  under  tbe  jorudiction  of 
tne  polemaicb,  wbich  wai  broagbt  against  thoie 
metoekt,  or  resident  aliens,  who  bad  neglected  to 
woTide  themselves  with  a  patron  (rpoardrfis). 
This  action  is  stated  to  have  been  abo  bronght 
agamst  those  metoeki,  who  exercised  the  rights  of 
fall  citixens,  or  did  not  pay  the  ficroUcior,  a  tax 
of  twelve  drachmae  exacted  from  resident  aliens  ; 
bat  Meier  has  remarked  that  this  action  was  only 
applicable  in  such  eases,  provided  that  the  metoeki 
had  no  patron.  (Harpooat ;  Zonar. ;  Suid.  and 
the  other  grammarians;  Meier,  AtL  iVoosss, 
p.  815,  &c) 

APSIS  or  ABSIS  (&i^(s),  in  its  litefal  meaning 
from  &xr«,  is  a  fastening  of  any  kind  ;  for  example, 
the  meshes  of  a  net  (Horn. /I  t.  487.)  It  was  ap- 
plied specially  to  the  joining  together  the  extremities 
of  a  piece  of  wood,  so  as  to  give  it  the  shape  of  a 
bow ;  and  hence  it  came  to  signify  anything  of 
that  shape,  such  as  a  bow,  an  aith,  or  a  wheel 
<Hes.  Op.  424  ;  Herod,  iv.  72.)  A  potter^  wheel 
is  described,  in  the  Anthology,  as  ic^«cAof  w^Tios. 
The  next  transition  of  meaning  is  to  anything 
vauUed  (for  example,  4l  ihrovparki  ki^ts,  tU  vault 
of  heaven,  Pkt  Pkaedr.  p.  247,  b.)  ;  and  in  this 
sense  it  was  adopted  in  architectore,  first,  for  any 
building  or  portion  of  a  building  of  a  circular  form, 
or  vaulted  (Plin.  J^msC  il  17.  §  18),  and  more 
especially  for  the  circular  and  vaulted  end  of  a 
Basilica.  (PauL  NoL  ^.  12 ;  An^in,  JBp,  203 ; 
Isid.  Or»7.  xv.  8.)  For  other  apphcations  of  it,  all 
with  the  general  meaning  of  a  vault  or  curve,  see 
Foicellini.  [P.  S.] 

AQUAEDUCTUS  (dSpaTiryCa),  literally,  a 
watezv^onduit,  would,  of  course,  properly  describe 
any  channel  for  the  passage  of  water ;  but  the 
wind  is  used  especially  for  the  magnificent  struc- 
tures by  means  of  which  Rome  and  other  cities 
of  the  Roman  empire  were  supplied  with  water, 
and  which  may  be  described  in  genoal  terms  as  a 
channel,  constructed  as  nearly  as  possible  with  a 
regular  declivity  from  the  source  whence  the 
water  was  derived  to  the  place  where  it  was  de- 
livered, earned  through  hiUs  by  means  of  tunnels, 
and  over  valleys  upon  a  substniction  of  solid 
masonry  or  arches. 

The  aqueduct  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  among 
the  structures  which  were  neglected  by  the  Greeks, 
and  first  brought  into  use  by  the  Romans  (v. 
p.  235).  It  will  presently  be  seen  that  this  state- 
ment requires  some  slight  modification ;  but,  if 
understood  of  the  grand  structures  we  have  refeited 
to,  it  is  true  enough  that  the  Greeks  (before  the 
Roman  conquest)  had  none  such,  and  for  the 
obvious  reason,  that  they  had  no  need  of  them. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  discuss  the  possibility  or 
impossibility  of  constructing  aqueducts  without 
arches,  which  is  the  reason  alleged  by  some 
writers  for  their  not  being  used  by  the  Greeks  ; 
there  is  reason  enough  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  country.  Springs  (icpifnu,  lepavrot)  were 
snfiiciently  abunduit  to  supply  the  great  cities 
with  water ;  and  great  attention  was  paid  to  the 
preservation  and  i^omment  of  them  ;  they  were 
converted  into  public  fountains  by  the  formation  of 
*•  head  for  their  watess,  and  the  erection  of  an 
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ornamental  superslfucture  ;  and  were  dedicafieA  to 
some  god  or  hera    Pausanias  (x.  4.  §  1)  considen 
no  place  to  deserve  the  name  of  <%,  which  liaa 
not  such  a  fountain.     We  are  indebted  to   tito 
same  author  and  other  Greek  writers  for  aocooxats 
of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  fbmitains ;  such  as 
that  of  Theagenes,  at  Megan  (Pans.  L  40.  §  1>  ; 
those  of  Peirsne  and  L^na  at  Corinth,  where 
there  were  many  other  fountains,  as  well  a»   a 
Roman  aqueduct  erected  by  Hadr^  (iL  3.  §§  2, 
3,  5  ;  4.  §  5)  ;  that  in  the  grove  of  Aesculapius  at 
Epidaums  (iL  17.  §  5)  ;  and  several  otheit  (iv.  31 , 
82,  34,  viL  5^  21,  viii  13),  of  which  we  need 
only  OMutiott  the  Enmeakrotmot  at  Athens,  which 
was  constmcted  by  Peisistratus  and  his  scoa,  and 
of  which  Thucy^es  reoords  the  interesting  §BtcL, 
marking  the  transition  from  the  natural  firings  to 
the  artificial  fountain,  and  showing  the  importance 
attached  even  to  the  former,  that  **  it  was  called 
Callirhoe  formerly,  uAem  the  epringe  wen  vieMs 
{<p«»ep&v  rwif  ^ntyw  otodr,  Thnc  li.  16  ;  Pana.  L 
14.  §  1) :  to  this  enumeration  might  be  added  the 
springs  of  salt>water  in  oertain  temples  ;  as    in 
tnose  of  Eiechtheus  at  Athens,  and  of  Poseidon 
Hippius  at  Mantineia.    (Pans.  i.  26.  §  5,  viiL  lO. 

§4.r 

In  these  cases  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  was  any  thing  more  than  a  fountam  over  or 
close  to  the  springs,  fonning  a  head  for  the  water 
derived,  either  immediately,  or  by  very  short 
channels,  fimn  them.    But  we  are  not  withoat 
examples  of  constructions  more  nearly  impmarhing 
the  Roman  aqueducts  in  kind,  though  not   in 
degree.    That  the  Greeks,  at  a  veiy  early  period, 
had  some  powers  of  hydrs::!ic  engmeaing  s  saowii 
by  the  drainage  tunnels  of  the  lake  Copoii,  and 
tb*  similar    works  of   Phaeaz   at  Agrigentum 
[Emissaiuum]  ;  and  we  have  an  mstance  of  a 
channel  for  water  being  carried  throuffh  a  moun- 
tain, to  supply  the  city  of  Samoa.    The  height  of 
the  mountain  was  150  oiguiae  (900  Greek  S^)  ; 
the  length  of  the  tunnel  was  seven  stadia  (7-8dxa 
of  a  Ronian  mile,  or  about  1420  yards)  ;  its  section 
was  a  square  of  e^ht  Greek  fieet.    The  actual 
channel  for  the  vrater  was  cut  below  this,  and  was, 
if  the  text  is  right,  thirty  €heek  feet  deep,  and 
three  wide  ;  the  vrater  passed  through  pipes  (did 
vmK^pmv)  from  a  copious  spring,  and  iras  tiiua 
brought  to  the  city.    (HenxL  iii  60.)    Muiler 
conjectures  that  the  woric  was  one  of  those  executed 
by  Polycmtes  (Jralao/.  d,KmtiL,  §  81). 

The  chief  regulations  among  the  Greeks  respect- 
ing fountains  and  springs,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  vrere  the  following :  —  Water  might  be 
fetehed  from  tiie  public  fountiuns  or  wells  to  a 
distance  of  four  stadia  ;  beyond  this,  persons  must 
dig  their  own  wells ;  but  if  any  one  dug  to  a 
depth  of  ten  orgmae  (or,  according  to  Pkto,  }ti'Xpt 
r^¥  KtpofdHos  yijs)  vrithont  finding  water,  he  wae 
permitted  to  take  from  his  neighbourli  weU  a 
pitcher  of  six  eko^e  twice  a  day  (PluL  SoL  2a  ; 
Pkt.  Le^,  viii  p.  844,  a,b). 

The  Romans  were  in  a  very  difierent  position, 
with  respect  to  the  supply  of  water,  from  most  of 
the  Greek  cities.  They,  at  first,  had  recourse  to 
the  Tiber,  and  to  wells  sunk  in  the  dty  ;  but 
the  water  obtained  from  those  sources  was  veiy 
unwholesome,  and  must  soon  have  proved  insuf- 
ficient, from  the  growth  of  the  population,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  supplies  aiWrwards  required  for  the 
and  public  baths.  ■  It  was  this  neeea- 
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ikr^ft  kd  to  tke  nmntiaB  ^ 

•rdcf  ti  HiB^  pure  vsIct  nuB  s 
diitaiiBe»froB  tile  hSOM,  ia.  fbet,  wbidi 
Campign.  Tbe  date  of  tks  Inst 
i^nei  by  FiwHti—  to  tlM  jear  .4.  o.c.  441,  or 
&a  313  (Dt  Aqmmi.  Ut^  Nmm.  4,  pu  14»  ed. 
Adkr) :  wd  the  BBmbcr  of  aqpedncti  wm  gim- 
duaflj  iimmid,  partly  aft  the  poblie  czpoiM,  and 
pgttybytheMHBifirrneaofindiridaal^tiil^iathe 
tzM'if  Ftocopioa,  thej  aiiiimiilfid  to  fgarteca ; 
and,  eica  betee  tbcy  wave  all  aeeled,  thaj  Big^t 
vdleadte  the  adniratiaa  'a^ich  Plinj  ezpcetaet 
vith  npect  to  the  QasdiaB  MfBadBct,  m  Um  M- 
kwipgiiiMgF  (glAT,  xxxtL  15.iL24):--«BBt 
if  s^  one  inll  cazafally  ralcwilate  tlM  quaaiitj  of 
the  pahlk  to^piy  of  vator,  €»  baths,  icMrroin, 
Iwiiei,  twiirhfa  (car^pO^  ganlwia,  iMi  aihariMui 

▼iHas ;  aad,  akaig  the  '*i"*- ■  wUA  it  twrosKi, 

tbe  asehes  bailt,  tbe  mnwntaint  perfbnted,  the 
TSikTi  kvdkd  ;  he  wOl  eonfea  that  there  never 
vaianr^bi^wm  wtaodedhi  in  the  whole  worid.** 
Bet  vhj  did  the  BeoHns  waato  to  moch 
wDoj  ad  fahev  on  waeka»  the  pavpoae  of  which 
Bght  httfe  heen  rfcftpd  aaoeh  more  •deatificaUj 
bj  ihe  nai^  plaa  of  lajring  pipoa  akna  the 
graead?  Of  eeaiae, it  ia  easy  to  give  tho  oathink- 
Bf  aanrec»  that  they  were  ignoaut  of  the  lawi  of 
hjdnrtatiea»  and  did  net  know  that  watw  fiado 
'  U  It  ie  tnily  narveOoBf  that  iBch 
ahoald  eror  have  been  enter- 
,  yet  it  ia  the  coanaon  explanation  of 
tbe  fiKt  of  their  buUiag  aqEoedMla  iniCead  of 
bjing  down  water-pipea.  If  it  woe  at  all  neoee- 
1 1  ani J  to  fBswe  that  a  nation,  to  fiur  advanced  in 
driliatifln  m  the  Rnmia,  or  indeed  that  anj  in- 
dividoil  amved  at  yean  of  diaoetion,  had  dia- 
eoveicd  thai  water  finda  iti  own  level,  the  pniof 
Biie^  be  enpplied  fioaA  paawgw  in  Latinaathon  *, 
from  the  whi&e  auai^ineiiti  ftr  tbe  dietribation 
ef  the  water  of  tke  aqnedacti,  and  froa  tbe 


jpipe. 
,  made  of  UodES  of  tiavertnMu 


*  yitraviaa  net  enlr  ezprcmly  etatee  tbe  law 

(vm.  0;  &5),  bat  deocBbea  one  form  of  the  aqoe- 

dbet  ffl  which  it  «■•  practically  applied  (viiL  7. 

l6\m  win  be  aecB  bebw.    Plmyalfo,  ia  de- 

}a1Li  fii  irif    tr  ^ — '^*^"-"'«''>  pipeiyitotei 

^hM  in  tbeae^YeiT  diatinet  tentti:--**Sabii 
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of  their  nuaeroiu  foontaina ;  atade* 


dsive  ocnlar  demonotiation,  we  beve  given  above  a 
•cction  of  one  of  the  many  ioantaino  otili  ezioting 
at  Ponqieu.  Another  reaeon  aetigned  far  tbe 
ooastmction  of  aqoedacts  bv  the  Hoaaano  it  tbrtr 
want  of  the  materiak,  and  the  nMumfiict&riDg  ikill, 
to  make  pipoa  of  a  Miffidcnt  nw ;  eonbtiied,  en 
the  other  bead,  with  the  love  of  angnificcnoe  and 
the  eetentatioae  dioRaaid  of  expenoe,  by  which 
the  aithitectonl  woixa  of  tbe  nopiie  an  cbe* 
mcterieed.  Some  wrtKbt  tboold  doubtleae  be  ao- 
■igaed  to  theee  conAidctatioot,  altboagb,  in  fact, 
the  Romaaa  made  oee  of  pipes  aa  well  aa  aqnedurta : 
bat  the  gnat  point  ia»  that  it  bee  been  100  ba«uly 
aaaaawd  that  the  aqueduct  i$  an  aneciratific  mode 
of  eonveying  water  to  a  huge  city  from  di«ieat 
•onreeo ;  or  that  it  ia  pecuJiar  to  the  aocirnta. 
London  itaelf  ia  chiefly  aupplicd  by  an  aqueduct, 
for  auch  ia  the  New  HiTer  in  principle,  altbough 
the  eoimtiy  throogb  which  it  tows  ia  aach  aa  not 
to  mqnim  arcbea  and  tunnela  like  thoee  of  the 
Ronmn  aqnedocto ;  and  the  ramark  would  appl^  to 
aevenl  other  gnat  dtiea.  Tbe  whole  matter  la  a 
qoeatian  of  the  bahuxe  of  advantaffeib  On  tbe 
one  hand  then  ia  the  cxpenae  of  the  aqueduct : 
on  tbe  other,  the  enonnooa  ptpeo  which  would  be 
nqnind  for  the  oonToyance  of  aa  equal  quantity 
of  water,  their  liability  to  get  obatnicted,  and  to 
^d  at  the  jointa,  the  kwa  by  friction,  eapecielly 
m  the  benda,  and  the  unequal  prraaore  of  the 
water.  In  fact,  the  moat  ncent  feat  of  enfnneer* 
ing  acience  in  thia  department  ia  exactly  a  rrtum 
to  the  Roman  aquedoct,  which  baa  been  prrferred 
to  an^  other  plan  for  conveying  water  ia  Unre 
quantitiea  a  conaidemble  diatonce,  over  great  in- 
equalitiea  of  gnmnd:  we  refer  to  tbe  aqueduct, 
began  in  1837  and  finiahed  in  1S42,  by  which 
the  water  of  the  river  Croton  ia  conveyed  a  di^ 
tance  of  forty  milea,  for  the  anpply  of  New  York, 
and  which  ia  thna  deacribed:  —  "An  artificial 
channe],  built  with  aqoan  atonea,  anpported  on 
aolid  maaonry,  ia  carried  over  vallejra,  thrmurh 
hverai  onder  hilla,  on  anhea  and  banka»  or  through 
tannela  and  hridgea,  over  tbeae  forty  milea.  Not 
a  pipe,  bat  a  aort  of  condenaed  river,  arched  over 
to  keep  it  pan  and  aafe,  ia  nuuie  to  flow  at  the 
nto  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour  towarda  New 
York.**  A  men  exact  deacnption  of  an  ancient 
Roman  aqueduct  could  not  eaaily  be  given,  (tiee 
Ilkubralioma  of  tks  CroUm  Aqiudwcl^  by  F.  B. 
Tower,  1843.) 

The  detailed  deacription  of  the  anangementa  of 
the  aqueduct  will  be  better  undentood,  after  aa 
enamcntion  of  tbe  principal  aqneducta  by  which 
water  waa  conveyed  to  Rome  acnm  the  Cam* 
pagna> 

They  wen  foarteen  in  number ;  and  only  four 
of  them  belong  to  the  time  of  the  republic,  while 
five  wen  buUt  in  the  nigna  of  Auguatua  and 
Claadin&  Onr  knowledge  of  the  aubject  ia  de- 
rived almoat  entinly  from  tbe  tieatiae  IM  AquM^ 
dwetibtu  Urdii  Bomae^  by  &  Julioa  Frontinas,  who 
waa  atratar  aqmwwm  (keeper  of  the  aqurducta) 
onder  Nerva  and  Tnjan.  It  abould  be  obaerved 
that  tbe  JqtuedMetut  ia  often  called  aimply  Aqua. 

1.  The  Aqua  Appia  waa  begun  by  the  cenaor 
Appina  Clandiua  Caecua  (to  whom  alao  Rome  waa 
indebted  for  her  firat  great  road),  in  B.C.  313.  Ita 
aooroea  were  near  tbe  Via  I*raenettimi^  between 
the  aeventh  and  eighth  mileatonea,  and  ita  ter- 
niination  waa  at  the  ao/mae,  6p  CAa  Poria  7>v"H«Mb 
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Itt  lengA  was  11,190  jmmm,  far  11,130  of  which 
it  wu  carried  under  the  earth,  and  for  the  remaining 
60  patSHtt  within  the  city,  fixm,  the  Porta  Ckqtaia 
to  the  Porta  Trigemku^  it  was  en  arches.  The 
distribution  of  its  water  began  from  the  CHmu 
PMioim.  (Frontin.  6  ;  LIt.  iz.  29  ;  IHod.  u.  36 ; 
Aur.  Viet  Ftr.  lOmtL  84,  who  oonfiMmds  it  with 
the  Jnio.)    No  traces  of  it  remain. 

2.  The  Amo  Vehu  was  commenced  fiirtj  yean 
later,  &c.  273,  by  the  censor  M.CnriQS  Dentatoa, 
and  was  finished  by  M.  Fulrins  FUccns.  The  ex- 
pense was  defrayed  oat  of  the  spoils  taken  fitun 
Pyirhos.  The  water  was  derived  from  the  river 
Anio,  above  Tibur,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  Roman 
miles  from  the  dty ;  bat,  on  account  at  its  wind- 
ings, ita  aetud  lei^jih  was  forty-three  miles,  of 
which  length  less  than  a  qoarter  of  ft  mile  only 
(namely,  221  pamu)  was  above  the  ground. 
There  are  considerable  remains  of  this  aqueduct  on 
the  Aurelian  wall,  near  the  Porta  Maggiort^  and 
also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  TivolL  It  was  built 
of  blocks  of  peperino  stone,  and  the  water-course 
was  lined  with  ft  thick  ooatiag  of  cement.  (Front.  6; 
Aur.  Vict.  Vir.  lU.  O.) 

3.  The  AqmaMania,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  wholes  was  built  by  the  praetor  Q.  Mardus 
Rex,  hf  command  of  the  senate,  in  b.c  144. 
The  want  of  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  water  had 
been  long  fislt,  especially  as  that  fbrnished  by  the 
Amo  FotMs  was  of  such  bad  quality  as  to  be  al- 
most unfit  for  drinking;  and,  in  b.c  179,  the 
oensors,  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  and  M.  Flaccus 
Nobilior,  had  proposed  the  erectioB  of  a  new 
aqueduct ;  but  the  scheme  had  been  defiutted,  in 
consequence  of  Lieinius  Crassus  refusing  to  let  it 
be  earned  through  his  hmds.  (Liv.  xl.  61.)  The 
two  existing  aqueducts  had  also  fiillen  into  decay 
by  neglect,  and  had  been  much  injured  by  private 
persons  drawinff  off  the  wftter  at  dififerent  nuts  of 
their  couisei  The  senate  therefore  commissioned 
the  praetor  Mareius  to  repair  the  old  aqueducts, 
and  te  build  ft  third,  which  was  named  after  hioL 
Some  writeis  have  pretended  that  the  original 
construction  of  this  aqueduct  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
Ancus  Maidus,  alleging  n  passage  of  Plm^  iH,N. 
xxxi  3.  s.  24),  and  a  medal  of  the  Maraon  gens, 
fiunily  Philippus,  which  bears  on  the  obverse  a 
head  with  the  legend  Anctb,  end  on  the  reverse 
ft- representation  of  an  aqueduct,  with  the  letters 
AavAia  between  the  arches,  snpportmg  an 
equestrian  statue  with  the  l^nd  Phillifpvs  : 
but  those  who  know  any  thii^  of  the  history  of 
Roman  fimily  records  will  understand  that  this 
medal  bears  no  evidence  to  the  point  in  question, 
and  is  simply  a  perpetuation  of  two  of  the  greatest 
distinctions  of  tne  Mania  gau^  their  alleged  de- 
scent from  Ancus,  snd  the  aqueduct  which  bore 
their  name  ;  and  Pliny^s  opsnion  is  simply  one  of 
his  ludicroBs  blunders,  arising  probably  from  his 
confounding  Mareius  Rex  with  the  king  Ancus 
Hardns.  ( Eckhel,  Dodr.  Num.  VtL  voL  v.  p.  248.) 


This  aqueduct  commenced  st  the  side  of  the 
Ra   VaMa^  thirty-siz  miles  from  Romej    its 
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length  Iras  61,710) /wsmt,  of  which  cmty  7463 
were  above  ground  ;  namely,  528  on  solid  snb- 
stmctions,  and  6936  on  arches.  It  was  hiffh 
enough  to  supply  water  to  the  sommit  of  v»e 
Capitoline  Mount  It  was  repaired  by  Agrippsi 
in  his  aedileship,  &a  33  (see  below.  No.  &.\  and 
the  vdume  of  its  water  was  increased  by  Au- 
gustus, by  means  of  the  water  of  ft  spring  800 
jMSiftf  from  it:  the  short  aqnednct  which  con- 
veyed this  water  was  called  the  Aqm  A^maUi^ 
but  is  never  enumerated  as  a  distinct  aquedoct. 
Pliny  states  that  the  water  of  the  Aqma  Mania 
was  the  coldest  and  most  wholesome  at  all  which 
was  brought  to  Rome  ;  and  Yitiuvius  and  other 
writers  refer  to  the  excellenoe  of  the  water  aa  being 
proverbial.  Several  arches  of  the  Aipta  Mania 
are  still  standing.  (Frontin.  12  ;  Plin.  Ii,li,  xxxi. 
3.  s.  24,  who  differs  from  Fhmtinus  in  some  of  the 
details ;  Strab.  v.  p.  240  ;  Vitruv.  viiL  3.  $  1  ; 
Dion  Cass.  xlix.  42 ;  Plui  OonoL  1 ;  Propcn.  iiL 
22,  24  ;  Martial  vi  42.  16  ;  Stat  iSlib.  L  5^ 
26.) 

4.  The  Aqrn  Tepala^  which  was  built  by  tha 
censors  Cn.  Servilius  Csiepio  and  L.  Cassias  Lon- 
ginus  in  &  a  127,  b^gan  at  a  qwt  in  the  Lucullan 
or  Tusculan  hutd,  two  miles  to  the  right  of  tha 
tenth  milestone  on  the  ViaLaima,  It  was  after- 
wards connected  with 

6.  Th9  Aqma  JuUa^  Among  the  splendid  publie 
works  executed  by  Agrippa  in  his  aedileship, 
B.  c.  33,  was  the  fwmation  ef  a  new  aqueduct,  and 
the  restoration  of  all  the  old  enea,  From  a  sooree 
two  miles  to  the  right  of  the  twelfth  milestone  of 
the  Via  LaHna,  he  constincted  his  aquedoct  (the 
Aqua  JuUa)  first  to  the  Aipn  TtptUa,  in  which 
it  was  merged  as  fiir  as  the  reservoir  (piaeima) 
on  the  Via  LaOmt^  seven  miles  finna  Rinne. 
From  this  reservoir  the  water  was  carried  along 
two  distinct  channels,  on  the  same  substructions 
(which  were  probably  the  original  substnutione 
of  the  Aqua  Tepala,  newly  restored),  the  lower 
channel  being  caUed  the  Agtia  Ttfiia^  and  the 
upper  the  Afta  JvUa;  and  this  double  aqueduct 
again  was  united  with  the  Atma  Manias  over  the 
watercourse  of  which  the  other  two  were  carried. 
The  monument  erected  at  the  junction  of  these 
three  aqueducts,  is  still  to  be  seen  dose  to  the 
Porta  S,  Loremxo.  It  bears  an  inscription  referring 
to  the  repairs  under  Caracalla.  (See  the  woodcut 
below,  p.  112.)  The  whole  courm  of  the  Aqua 
JuUoy  firom  its  source,  amounted  to  16,426 /xissiis, 
partly  on  massive  substructions,  and  partly  on 
arches.     (Frontin.  8,  9,  19.) 

6.  The  Aqita  Virgo  was  built  by  Agrippa,  to 
supply  his  baths.  From  a  source  in  a  marshy 
spot  by  the  eighth  milestone  on  the  Via  OoUatima, 
it  was  conducted  by  a  very  circuitous  route,  chiefly 
under  the  ground,  to  the  M,  Pimews,  whence  it 
was  carried  on  arches  to  the  Ckmpus  MartioB.  Its 
length  was  14,106 /xunu,  of  which  12,865  were 
underground  ;  in  its  subterranean  course  it  re- 
ceived the  water  of  numerous  spriitts ;  and  its 
water  was  as  highly  esteemed  for  bsrifing  as  that 
of  the  Aqma  Mania  was  for  drmking.  It  is  one 
of  the  two  aqueducts  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Tiber, 
which  are  still  in  use^  though  on  amuch-diminidbed 
scale.  (See  below.)  The  origin  ef  its  name  is 
variously  explained.  (Frontin.  10  ;  Dion  Cass.  liv. 
11  ;  Plm.  H.  N.  xxxi  3.  s.25 ;  Caisiod.  Var. 
vii.  6  ;  Ovid,  TntL  iii  12.  22  ;  MaitiaL  t.  20.  9, 
vi,  42.  18,  xi.  47.  6.) 
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7.  Tk  Afm  Ahkimm  (i 
^yJiffti),  OB  40  other  liis  of  the  Tiber, 
vit  iwUmJiJ  hj  AugMf  fran  the  Lmau 
Alm^tmm  {L^o  db*  Mmtijmmn\  whieh  ky  6500 
pnw  to  the  iM|  of  the  Jostoenlh  vflertene  OB  the 
Fig  Clrwrfte,  tefce  yrt  of  the  Rag»  TVaarfffariMi 
beknr  the  .rneiroftw.  Its  length  vae  22»]72 
fom^  of  vhi^  eBly  868  w«e  eo  sr^ee ;  nd 
i&  water  VM  e»  had  that  it  ooold  eoly  ha^  been 

ioteaied  ftr  the  eappiy  of  Angwtns'k  ATiiaw ii'ii, 

aad  hr  vaierif^  gardoHL     Ita  necrvMr  was  1800 
fMthi«bT  1200  wide.    (Froirtin.  11.) 

8,  S.  The  two  noet  nagnificent  aqaedaets  wmt 
i^Afmawmdm  and  tiio  Amo  Navm  (or  At/ma 
Ankam  N9Kt\  both  eoBmcMed  hj  Ckligala  in 
iL  D.  36,  aad  finiahed  \fj  daadioa  in  a.  a.  50. 
The  vstcrof  the^^waCKsatfaa  wae  demed  fron  two 
cnpioee  ttd  exedleni  apringa,  eaUcd  Oaenbu  and 
(ir«iiu,iKar the thirtj-eighth  aukstone on  the  Via 
MlmnmWyWaA  it  waa  aftcrwarde  increaeed  bja 
tiiiri  ipriag,  jjffisrfiaafc  Ita  water  was  recfcooed 
tile  beat  afta  the  AfonsM^  Its  Icn^  was  4M0(> 
pnnm  (nearij  4«4  milea),  of  which  9567  were  on 
aRkoL  Of  a  adU  greater  lei^  was  the  J  aio 
Aoott,  which  began  at  th«  forty-eeoand  mfleatone, 
on  tbe  Fie  flbWaiwaiiV,  aad  receiTed  in  addition,  at 
the  tluity-eighth  anlealoBe,  oippoeite  the  aoareea  of 
die  Afm  CTiiiiia,  a  atoaam  caBed  the  J?i0at  Her- 
adamma.  It  waa  the  longest  and  the  higfaeat  of 
all  the  aqaadaats,  its  ki^th  bong  nesHy  59  milea 
(58,700  ^laaiaa),  and  sobo  of  ita  aiehes  109 
feet  h%^  In  the  neighLourhoed  of  dw  Gij  theoe 
tv«a|Bedacti  were  united,  fcrnung  two  cftsnneU 
on  the  ame  ■ehea>  the  OmMm  behnr  and  the 
Ame  Nmm  tSbwe,  An  intwestinff  memuMnt 
cooaeeted  with  theae  aqwedacta,  is  the  g»te  now 
tailed  Afffa  JfoyQ^Mn^  which  was  ongmally  a 
angniiccBt  doable  wathy  by  means  of  which  the 
at^wdnet  wm  carried  OTer  the  Via  LMeama  tod 
the  Fto  JViiLiivfrT  The  F»1m  Labiemm  waa 
bloefced  1^  by  Heoerhia  ;  bat  the  areh  has  been 
lately  dened  of  his  barharoosconatraetions.  Over 
the  daaUe  anh  are  three  inacriptiona,  which  re- 
c«d  the  aaiaea  of  Clandias  as  the  bailder,  aad  of 
VpipiiBBii  and  Titas  aa  the  reatoren  of  the  aqve- 
dacL  (See  the  woodcat  bdow.)  By  the  nde 
of  tUa  ar^  ihe  aqoedaet  paana  along  the  waU  of 
AanGan  bt  aoaae  diatanre,  and  then  it  is  een- 
tiaaed  apoa  the  A^emM  Nenmam  or  CbrfMaoNAaM, 
which  w«e  added  by  Nero  to  the  origiasl  itras> 
tare,  nd  which  teraunated  at  the  temple  of 
Cisadim^  whidi  was  alao  boiH  by  Nens  on  the 
Chdhi,  where  the  water  waa  pnAably  eooreyed 
to  a  MUh^arn  afaeadr  baih  for  the  Aqma  Jnlia^ 
and  far  a  btaach  of  the  Aqma  Mania^  aiuch  had 
bees  at  aome  pterioas  time  eontinaed  to  the 
Codma;  the nKamment  called  the  Aith  of  Dohh 
bella  ii  profaablT  a  reamaat  of  thia  eoflnaoa  toM- 
Imt.  (Becker,  HamO.  d.  JtSai.  AUtrtk  vol  L 
ffL49»-d02:) 

Theae  nifle  aqnedneta  were  all  that  ensted  m 
^  time  of  FrontiDas,  who  tins  speska  of  them 
caEwttiffcly,  in  teruia  which  can  hardly  be  thought 


it  haa    Bei«B   v^m^wmiw  i»     ■ wm^^    aai^    ■ymifcw 

fnaiahed  Roaae  with  a  lapply  of  wattr  eqasl  to 
that  canied  dawn  by  a  ilm  thirty  fBot  bBood  by 
nz  deep,  flowing  ai  the  late  of  ihitty  mdms  a 
second.     Thsrs  waa  ■!•»  Mother  amdact.  not 
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recksned  with  the  aiae,  becaam  Its 


lit 


no  longer  brMight  sU  the  way  to  Rome  : 

10.  Thk  waa  the  Aqma  CVwIra,  which  had  its 
•ovree  near  that  of  the  JWmi,  and  which  was  ori- 
ginally earned  right  throegh  the  Ciicoa  Ifaximoa  ; 
bet  the  water  waa  ao  bad,  that  Agrippa  woald  not 
bring  it  into  the  JmHa^  bat  shoadoned  it  to  the 
peof|de  of  the  Taacolaa  laad  ;  hence  it  waa  called 
^9«a  I>aatmata.  At  a  later  period,  part  of  its 
water  waa  brooght  into  the^^aa  Jmiia,  (Kru)tin.9.) 
Considerable  traces  of  it  remain. 

There  an  otiil  fear  aquedaeta  of  later  eon* 
Btmction  to  be  added  to  the  list 

1 1.  The  ^900  TVtrfiaa  waa  brought  by  Trajan 
from  the  Zjaemi  SaUuimmt  (now  Ifraeciamo\  to 
sapply  the  Janicmiiu  and  the  lif^  TVamatilrrima, 
Its  constniction  is' recorded  on  coins  of  gold,  silver, 
and  bronie,  of  the  years  111  and  112  a.  n. 
(Eckhel,  Uoetr,  Amm,  t'tL  rl  pn.  425,  428). 
Trajan  also  restored  and  improTod  the  oihrr  a(|u^- 
ducts,  especially  the  il«M  A'ocas.  (Frontin.  92,  y^.) 

12.  The  Atgma  AUmmdrima  waa  oonstructrd  by 
Alexander  8everus  ;  iu  aoorce  waa  in  the  lands  of 
Tuscnlom,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Rome,  bew 
tween  Oabii  and  the  Lake  Regillus.  lu  small 
height  shows  that  it  waa  intended  for  the  baths  of 
SeToma,  which  were  in  one  of  the  Talleys  of  Itimc. 
(Lamprid.  Alat.  S0O.  25  ;  Fabretii,  Din.  i  |  23.) 

13.  The  ^9«a  Septimiama^  built  by  Septiniiiis 
Severus,  was,  perhaps,  only  a  branch  of  the  Aqma 
JmliAf  fixrmed  by  the  emperor  to  bring  water  to  his 
baths.     (Fabretta,  Dim.  m.  |  285.) 

14.  The  Aqma  Algmtia  had  iU  soofco  at  Jf. 
Al^idm  by  the  Fta  TuaemUma^  9000  pa«j»s  from 
Rome,  aecording  to  Fabretti ;  but  mors  probably 
15,000.     Ita  builder  ia  unknown. 

Theae  seem  to  hare  been  the  Ibnrteen  aqueducts, 
which  were  still  presenred  in  use  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Procopins  {Goth,  L  19)  ;  but  there  is  a 
doubt  respecting  some  of  the  but  five.  Thus  the 
Epilqpmt  to  the  Natitia  mentions  the  Cimmto,  the 
Sevtriama^  and  the  Jafonta,  and  makes  the  whole 
number  nineteen ;  while  Aurelius  Victor  enu- 
merstea  twenty.  The  account  of  Procopius  seems 
the  moat  exact,  and  the  excess  in  the  other  state- 
ments may  be  explained  from  the  ennmriation  of 
the  small  accessory  branches  of  the  chief  aqneducu : 
far  the  Aqma  Jcma  of  Bunsen  there  is  no  sufficient 
antbority.  (Becker,  Ab«(<6.  d.  Aom.  J /IsriA.  yoL  i. 
^707.) 

Great  pams  were  taken  by  saccemiye  emperors 
to  presenre  and  repair  the  squeducta.  From  the 
Gothic  wsrs  downwards,  they  have  for  the  most 
part  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  great  Roman 
woriu  of  architecture ;  their  situation  and  purpose 
rendering  them  peculiarly  exposed  to  injury  in 
war  I  bat  still  their  remains  form  the  most  striking 
faatares  of  the  Omipagna,  over  which  their  lines 
of  mined  arches,  clothed  with  try  and  the  wild 
fig^rae,  ladiate  in  Tarioua  directions.  Three  of 
them  BtiU  serve  for  their  ancient  use ;  and  these 
thtae  akoe,  aecording  to  Toumon,  supply  the 
modern  city  with  a  quantity  of  water  much  greater 
than  thai  which  ia  famished  to  Pans  by  the  Canal 
da  lX>Breq,  for  a  popnlation  six  times  as  laigew 
They  are : — (1.)  The  Aeqma  VerfinA,  the  ancient 
^9aa  Virffo^  which  waa  restcred  by  Pope  Pins  IV. 
and  further  embellished  by  Benedict  XIV.  and 
Clement  XIIL  The  chief  portion  of  iU  waters 
ffush  oat  through  the  beautiful  Foniama  di  Trmoi^ 
bat  ii  also  sapplies  twelTs  other  pablie  fowntains. 
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and  tlie  greater  part  of  the  lower  dty.  (2.)  The 
Aoqua  Feliee^  named  after  the  conrentual  name  of 
itt  restorer  Sixtni  V.  (Fra  Felice)  ia,  probably,  a 
part  of  the  ancient  Aqua  Claudia,  though  some 
take  it  for  the  Alewcmdrma,  It  toppUei  twen^- 
•eren  public  fountains,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city.  (3w)  The  Aeqma  PaoUk,  the  ancient  A Inetina^ 
iupplies  the  TVioiMtoMnt  and  the  Vatican,  and 
feeds,  among  otheis,  the  splendid  fountains  before 
St.  Peter's.  Of  the  ruins' of  the  other  aqueducts 
the  most  extensive,  within  Rome,  are  those  of  the 
Aretu  Neromami^  and  of  the  Atjita  Orabra  ;  the 
most  interestiiu^  are  the  Porta  Maggkre^  with  the 
two  channels  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  and  Anio  Notm$y 
and  the  remains  of  the  triple  aqueduct  of  Agrippa 
by  the  Porta  S,  Lorenxo.  The  following  woodcut 
(after  Hirt)  represents  restored  sections  of  them, 
presenring  their  reUtiTo  proportions :  — 


Fig.  l.~SeeUon  of  the  Porta  Maggiort  at 
Rome:  a.  the  Aqua  Claudia:  h.  the^MO  Noum; 
c  openings  to  giTe  Yent  to  the  air. 

Fig.  2.  — Section  of  the  triple  aqueduct  of 
Agrippa:  a.  the  Aqua  Mareia;  h,  the  Aqua 
Tepula:  e,  the  Aqua  Julia,  The  two  latter  are 
of  bride  and  vaulted  oTor.  The  ur-yents  are  also 
shown. 

The  mafluficenoe  displayed  by  the  Romans  in 
their  pnblM  works  of  this  class,  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  capital ;  for  aqueducts  more  or  less 
stupendous  were  oonstructed  l^  them  in  tarious 
and  eren  Teiy  remote  parts  of  the  empire,  —  at 
Athens,  Corinth,  Catua,  Salona,  Nicomedia, 
Bphesus,  Smyrna,  Alexandria  in  the  Troad,  Syra- 
cuse, Meti,  Clermont  in  Aureigne,  Nimes  (the 
Pont  du  Qard),  Lyon,  Etots,  Merida,  and  Se^via. 
Those  aft  Sphesps  and  Alexandria  were  bwU  bf 
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Hadritn  ind  Herodea  Atticos,  and  that  at  Athe 
was  commenced  by  Hadrian  and  finished  by  Anto^ 
ninus  Pius,  who  also  bwlt  those  at  Corinth  and. 
Nicomedia.  That  at  Evora,  which  was  built  by 
Quintns  Sertorius,  is  still  in  good  praservatioa  ; 
and  at  its  tennination  in  the  city%as  a  Yecy  ele- 
gant gqrfafftfiii  in  two  stories,  the  lower  one  of 
which  has  Ionic  columns.  Merida  in  Spain,  the 
Augusta  Emerita  of  the  Romans,  who  established, 
a  ouony  there  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  has  amon^ 
its  other  antiquities  the  remains  of  two  aqueducts, 
of  one  of  which  thirty-scTen  {uecs  are  standing, 
with  three  tiers  of  arches  ;  while  of  the  other 
there  are  only  two  which  form  part  of  the  original 
constructions,  the  rest  being  modem.  But  that  oi 
Se^ria,  for  which  some  Spanish  writers  hare 
dauned  an  antiquity  anterior  to  the  sway  of  the 
Romans  in  Spain,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and 
magnificent  works  of  the  kind  anywhere  remain- 
ing. It  is  entirely  of  stone,  and  of  great  solidity, 
the  piers  beinff  eight  feet  wide  amd  eleven  in 
depth  ;  and,  where  it  trayerses  a  part  of  the  dty, 
the  height  is  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet,  and  it  has 
two  tiers  of  arches,  the  lowermost  of  which  axe 
exceedingly  bfty. 

We  prooeed  to  describe  in  detafl  the  oonstmo- 
tion  and  arrangements  of  Roman  aqueducts.  There 
are  three  matters  to  be  considered:  the  source 
from  which  the  water  was  derived  ;  the  aqueduct 
itself^  by  which  it  was  oonreyed  ;  and  the  reaer- 
Toir  in  which  it  was  received,  and  from  which  it 
was  distributed  for  use. 

(1.)  TTkeSoureea,  —  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
Vitruvius  into  the  minute  rules  whicn  he  lays 
down  for  the  discovery  of  springs,  where  they 
were  not  naturally  visible,  and  for  tesUqg  the 
quality  of  the  water:  it  is  enough  to  refior  to  hia 
statements  as  showing  the  importance  attached  to 
these  nointSb  (Yitruv.  viiL  1.)  It  was  also  neces- 
sary that  the  springs  should  have  such  an  eleva. 
tion,  as  that,  after  allowing  for  the  foil  necessary 
to  give  the  channel  its  proper  inclination,  the  water 
should  enter  the  fimu  reservoir  at  a  sufficient 
height  to  permit  of  its  distribution  for  public  and 
private  use  ;  for  there  were  no  engines  used,  as  in 
modem  waterworks,  to  raise  the  water  to  a  higher 
elevation  than  that  at  which  it  was  required. 
When  the  source  had  been  fixed  upon,  whether  it 
was  an  open  ^tring  (Jim$\  or  one  got  at  by  aink- 
ing  a  well  (/»i(^0m),  a  head  was  dug  for  the  water, 
and  inclosed  with  a  wall ;  and,  if  necessary,  the 
supply  was  increased  by  digging  channels  from 
neighbouring  springs :  the  roles  for  these  (itera- 
tions also  are  minutely  laid  down  by  Vitruvius 
(viil  7.  a  6.  §§  12—15). 

(2.)  JUOuMmd^orAqtkiduditmif.^'—liivtAet 
to  convey  the  water  firom  its  source  to  its  destina- 
tion, a  channel  was  constructed,  having  a  slight, 
and,  as  neariy  as  possibly  a  uniform  dedivity. 
An  elaborate  description  of  the  means  adopted  to 
secure  this  object  is  quite  needless  for  readers  of 
the  present  day,  as  they  were  slmost  precisely 


•  Though  the  word  q9easJacfa»  is  aj^lied  gene- 
laDy  to  the  whole  structure,  yet  in  its  specisi  and 
proper  meaning  it  seems  muv  to  have  siniified 
that  part  of  tlM  work  in  which  the  water-dbannel 
was  carried  over  a  valley,  on  arches  or  on  solid 
substructions :  a  channd  on  the  surfiue  of  the 
oound  was  properiy  called  rimu;  and  onebenecith 
uie.sarfiioe^  rifsf  siiterraMM»  or  r    * 
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mnSMTfo  tbow  with  which  we  a 
oilvsTs:  hffla  were  piened  thmgh  by  tanneb, 
■Dd  rdkjs  cwed  cither  by  solid  nbttnictiou 
or  arches  of  naooay,  aeeording  to  the  height  re- 
qmred  ;  and  of  theoe  ofcheo  then  were  o£en  two 
tJCTi,  lad  wnrtiiTo  erea  three.  The 
kaelf  {tptema^  eamaiu)  was  a  tvoiigh  of 
sune,  liaed  with  oemest,  and  corered  with  a 
eopios,  wUch  was  afanoot  always  arched  ;  and  the 
Tster  cither  na  directly  threogh  this  treogh,  or  it 
v»  csnied  threogh  pipea  laid  along  the  trough. 
Wheo  the  chaniel  was  anried  beneath  the  snr- 
£Ke,  if  the  hill  throogh  which  it  passed  was  of 
nxi,  it  vas  aierely  att  in  the  rock ;  bat  if  of  earth 
or  nod,  it  vas  oonatnicted  of  Uodis  of  stone. 

The  feOowing  woodcut  n^nmint»  a  portioa  of 
t  dooUe^ched  aqnednct,  and  shows  a  section  of 
t^  ^pooBf  (a) :  6  6  are  projecting  Mocfcs,  which 
m  ctm  seen  in  audi  positions,  and  which  were 
(knbtlesi  the  suppoiu  lisr  the  centerings  used  in 
baiidag  the  arcfaea. 


The  oibjeet  of  corering  the  ipseas  was  to  ezclade 
tbe  am  and  lain,  and  other  corruptions  and  ok- 
imietiflns  ;  bat  it  was  necessary  to  proride  a  rent 
iar  the  sir,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
compressed  to  soch  a  d^ree  ss  to  burst  the  walls 
or  roof  of  the  jpecais.  These  Tent-holes  were 
iBsde  at  regular  interrals  in  the  roof  of  the  tpeeuM^ 
«r,  when  another  ehannd  passed  over  ft,  in  the 
side.  They  are  repreaented  in  the  sections,  given 
above,  of  the  Jqma  Oamdia,  Marda^  A.C  To 
Toiubte  the  sobterranean  cluuxnel  of  an  aqueduct, 
a  shaft  (jMfeas)  of  masonry  was  carried  to  the 
icr&ee  of  the  greond  at  interrab  of  an  aefau,  or 
1'20  Roman  feet  (or  two  itetuSy  accordmg  to  Pliny, 
vho  caOfl  them  lmmma\  as  shown  in  the  following 
voodcat  (after  Hirt),  which  represents  the  pUu, 
Iffltsritodinal  section,  and  transrerse  section,  of 
part  of  a  mws  snteerruaeas,  the  ruins  of  which 
sdll  exist  at  Pafanyra. 

The  rfoBs  fateerrtaieart  possessed  the  advantage 
over  the  aqmaeduetma  of  being  less  exposed  to 
variations  of  temperature,  and  more  secure  from 
injurT  ;  on  the  oUier  hand,  it  was  of  course  more 
diffiodt  to  get  at  when  it  required  repairs.  A 
Kiierenoe  to  the  account  given  alwve^  of  the  Roman 
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aqvedncts,  will  show  haw  laige  a  portion  of  them 
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a.  The  wat4T-coarse  ;  &,  steps  piving  iifr<-«i  to 
it ;  r,  the  shaft  ;  dj  e,  secticm  of  the  gfjnnu  aiid 
shaft  ;  /,  transverse  section  of  thrni. 

Instrad  of,  or  within,  th**  fpem*^  P'P<^  (/WurAie, 
ttAmJt)y  were  ofirn  used  for  the  paMn^tc  uf  the 
water.  They  were  of  lead,  or  terra  cotu  (  Htiilr$)y 
and  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  economv,  of  lenihrr. 
The  rules  which  Vitruvius  lays  down  sppiv  pnr- 
ticubiHy  to  leaden  pipes,  although  he  gives  the 
preference  to  the  earthen  ones,  chiofly  on  the 
ground  that  the  water  which  passed  through  them 
was  more  wholesome.  The  pijies  were  made  in 
leriffths  not  less  than  ten  feet,  snd  of  various 
widths,  which  were  denominated  in  the  manner 
explained  under  Fistula.  They  were  cemented 
together  St  the  joints,  which  in  earthen  pipm  were 
made  to  overiap,  and  when  the  water  wa»  first  lei 
in,  ashes  were  mixed  with  it,  in  order  that  they 
might  settle  in  the  joints  and  stop  them  more  com- 
pletely. The  use  of  pipes  permitted  variations  to 
be  made  in  the  construction  of  the  arpirduct : 
namely,  the  water  could  be  carried  round,  instmd 
of  through  a  hill,  if  the  circuit  was  not  too  great  ; 
and  in  very  wide  valleys,  the  costly  stniciurv  of 
arches  could  be  dii^ficnsed  with.  In  this  caM>,  a 
low  horizontal  substruction  was  made  orross  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  and  the  pipe  was  brought 
down  the  one  slope,  along  this  suhstniction,  and 
up  the  opposite  slope,  to  a  height,  of  coume, 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  opposite  side.  The 
horizontal  part  of  the  pipe  acmss  the  Imttom  of  the 
valley  (tmter\  had  ventilating  openings  for  the 
escape  of  the  air.  At  the  lM>ndingK,  instead  of  the 
pipe,  an  elbow  was  bored  in  a  solid  piece  of  stone, 
into  which  the  ends  of  the  adjacent  pieces  of  pipe 
were  securely  cemented.  (For  further  details,  see 
Vitruviua.)  In  those  places  where  the  pipes 
were  laid  on  the  surface,  reservoirs  were  sometimes 
made,  at  intervals  of  200  arhu  (24,000  feet),  in 
order  that,  if  a  part  of  the  pipe  needed  repair,  the 
supply  of  water  might  not  be  entirely  cot  off.  The 
advantage  in  the  use  of  pipes,  according  to  V  itruvius, 
was  the  facility  of  repairing  them. 

The  slope  {fcuiiyium\  on  which  the  aqueduct 
was  built,  m  older  to  give  the  water  a  proper  fall 
(Jibrameiaum),  ought  not,  says  V  itruvius,  to  be 
less  than  half  a  foot  in  every  100  feet  ( 1  in  200)  ; 
but  Pliny  only  allows  a  nk/inu  (a  quarter  of  an 
inch)  in  100  feet.  The  great  circuit,  which  most 
of  the  aqueducts  of  Rome  made,  was  taken  chiefly 
(as  is  the  case  with  the  New  River),  to  prevent 
the  too  rapid  descent  of  the  water.  There  is, 
however,  a  considerable  variation  in  their  de- 
clivities :  for  example,  the  Afpia  Mardm  and  the 
I 
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Aqva  ChudiOt  thoagh  of  such  different  heights  at 
Rome,  have  their  sources  at  the  same  elevatioii. 

At  convenient  points  on  the  course  of  the  aque- 
duct, and  especially  near  the  middle  and  end, 
there  was  generallj  a  resenroir  (puemo,  piacima 
Umoaa)  in  which  the  water  might  deposit  any 
sediment  that  it  contained.  The  construction  of 
these  reserroirs  will  be  understood  from  the  follow- 
ing woodcut,  which  represents  a  restored  section  of 
one  which  still  exists. 


The  water  flowed  from  the  aqueduct  a  into  the 
first  upper  chamber,  thence  down  and  up  again 
through  the  openings  &,  c,  e,  into  the  second  upper 
chamber,  out  of  which  it  passed  into  the  continua- 
tion of  the  aqueduct  /  having  deposited  iu  sedi- 
ment in  the  two  lower  chambers,  which  could  be 
cleaned  out  by  the  door  d.  The  pUema  was  not 
always  vaulted :  Hirt,  from  whose  woiic  the  above 
cut  is  taken,  gives  also  an  engraving  of  an  open 
pMCMo.  These  reservoirs  were  not  always  used : 
for  example,  the  Aqua  Virgo  and  the  Alsietimt 
were  without  them.  They  were  especially  neces- 
sary when  the  water  was  conveyed  through  pipes. 
They  were  also  used  as  reservoirs  for  the  supply 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
poses of  irrigation. 

The  details,  which  we  have  now  been  noticing, 
are  minutely  described  by  Frontinus,  and  by 
Vitruvius*  (viii.  c7.  s.  6),  and  briefly  by  Pliny 
{ff.  AT.  xxxL  6.  s.  31). 

(3.)  Th0  Temunatiom  of  tis  Aqueducl,  and  Oe 
ArrangewieaU  for  the  DistribtUiom  of  iU  Water, 
—  The  water  thus  conducted  to  the  city  was  re- 
ceived, when  it  reached  the  walls,  in  a  vast  reser- 
voir called  catUUum^  which  formed  the  head  of 
water  and  also  served  the  purpose  of  a  meter. 
The  mora  ancient  name  in  use,  when  the  aque- 
ducts were  first  constructed,  was  dividiculum. 
(Fest.  «.  V.)  From  this  principal  eatteHitm  the 
water  flowed  into  other  oagtella,  whence  it  was 
distributed  for  public  and  private  use.  The  term 
easteUum  is  sometimes  also  applied  to  the  inter- 
mediate reservoirs  already  mentioned. 

The  chief  oadellum  was,  externally,  a  highly 
decorated  buildmg  ;  for  example,  that  of  Hadrian, 
at  Athens,  was  adorned  with  Ionic  pillars,  and 
that  at  Evora,  in  Portugal,  had  the  form  of  a  cir- 
cular temple.  Internally,  there  was  generally  one 
vast  chamber,  with  a  vaulted  roof  supported  by 
massive  pilkirs,  into  which  the  water  flowed  from 


*  The  particular  attention  which  Vitruvius 
pays  to  the  conveyance  of  water  through  pipes, 
warrants  the  supposition  that  in  his  time,  when 
some  of  the  most  important  of  the  aqueducts  were 
not  yet  erected,  that  method  was  very  largely 
employed. 
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the  aqueduct,  and  from  which  it  was  condacted 
through  pipes  of  fixed  dimensions,  into  three  snudler 
reservoirs,  which  were,  however,  so  arranged,  that 
the  middle  one  was  only  supplied  frtnn  ue  orer- 
flow  of  the  other  two.  Of  these  three  reaerroxra, 
the  two  outer  suppUed  respectively  the  public  baths 
and  the  private  houses,  and  the  middle  one  the 
public  ponds  and  fountains  (laau  et  aaliaiieg)  : 
so  that,  in  case  of  a  deficient  supply  for  naefril 
purposes,  none  woold  be  wasted  on  the  fimntauiia  r 
the  arrangement  also  enabled  a  proper  account  to 
be  kept  of  the  quantity  supplied  for  private  use, 
for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  derived  from  this 
source.     (Vitruv.  viiL  7.  s.  6.  §§  1,  2.) 

The  minor  eostoffo,  which  received  the  water 
finom  this  chief  head,  were  distributed  over  the 
city,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Aqwa  Appia  aop- 
plied  seven  rtgume$  by  means  of  twenty  caatmlta  ; 
the  Anio  Veims^  ten  regiomet  through  thirty-five 
casteUa  ;  the  Afarcia,  ten  nyioaef  through  fifty-one 
cattella  ;  the  Tep^da^  four  rtgicmte  through  foorteen 
eatteUa  ;  the  Julia^  seven  regiomee  through  seven- 
teen eaatMa;  the  Ftfyo,  three  raptbnes  throogh 
eighteen  eaetella  ;  the  Oamlia  and  the  Amo  Vetus^ 
ninety-two  casttiia.  (Frontin.  79 — 86.)  For  an 
account  of  the  parts  of  the  city  supplied  by  the 
different  aqueducts,  see  Becker,  Hamdb.  d,  Horn, 
AUerih,  voL  I  pp.  707,  708. 

The  subjoined  plan  and  elevation  refMvsent  a 
ruin  still  remaining  at  Rome,  commonly  called  the 
**  Trophies  of  Marius,^  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  castellum  of  an  aqueduct. 


It  is  now  much  dilapidated,  but  was  tolerably 
entire  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  drawing  published  by  Oamucci 
{AnOckitiL  di  Roma^  iil  p.  100),  from  which  this 
restoration  is  made.  The  trophies,  then  remain- 
ing in  their  places,  frt>m  which  the  monument 
derives  its  modem  appellation,  are  now  phiced  on 
the  Capitol  The  ground  plan  is  given  from  an 
excavation  made  some  years  since  by  the  students 
of  the  French  Academy  ;  it  explains  part  of  the 
internal  construction,  and  shows  the  arrangement 
adopted  for  disposing  of  the  superfluous  water  of 
an  aqueduct  The  general  stream  of  water  is  first 
divided  by  the  round  projecting  buttress  into  two 
courses,  which  subdivide  themselves  into  five  minor 
streams,  and  finally  fiill  into  a  reservoir. 

The  eatteUa  were  divided  into  two  dassea,  the 
puUioa  and  privata. 
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Tlie  eattf^n  ptJblim  wen  ^ua  nbdiTidcd  info 
fliz  rliMf ,  whkk  fiunklied  water  fior  the  foUowiiig 
it«es:— (1.)  The  Pncteran  cutp  (eoflCra)  ;  (2.) 
tbe  ponds  and  fonntniiie  ihaem  €t  mlimta)  ;  (3.) 
tfcedmii^nnmnndiinip^nDdnniphithentgeo  (w— rm) ; 
(4)  the  baths,  and  the  swrice  of  certain  im- 
p^tant  haadiccaftB^  sach  aa  the  fiiileia*  dycn»  and 
tas'jxn{cpenptdilioa)  ;  (5.)  XR«gahtf  distributions 
nade  bj  the  special  order  of  the  em  perm  (aoonns 
('ffMTtf);  (e>.)  extraontinary  grants  la  privaie 
indiTkl«aIs  br  the  &v«ir  of  the  prinee  (Aen^^ois 
Cxeaariay  The  diatrihataoa  under  eneh  of  theso 
keads  b  descxihed  hy  Prontiniu  (3,  78). 

The  OBitBaa  >iii'iii*e  were,  as  the 
fer  the  soppiy  of  private  howes.  When  a  sapply 
ot  water  froas  the  aqaedncta  was  first  giantcd  for 
pmate  ases,  ench  penon  obtained  his  qnantam  bj 
iiaertiag  a  basach  pipe,  as  we  do,  uio  the  nain  ; 
^kxh  was  probably  the  castom  in  the  age  of 
VitnmBs,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  prirate  re- 
■enoin.  Indeed,  in  eariy  times,  all  the  water 
bn»rht  to  Rame  by  the  aqnedacts  was  applied  to 
paUie  twi  puses  exdaaivdy,  it  being  forbidden  to 
tae  ctBaa  to  diTert  any  portion  of  it  to  their  own 
coe,  csDoept  snch  aa  eacapfd  by  llaws  in  the  docti 
or  pipes,  which  waa  feeniied  ogaa  emiaea.  (Fimtin. 
if-L)  Bat  aa  even  this  pfnaissinn  opened  a 
d'mr  for  gicat  abaaes  from  tlie  fiandolent  eondnct 
vl  the  oqaam,  who  damaged  the  dncts  for  the 
purpose  of  sdling  the  aqaa  cadmea^  and  as  the  sab- 
se^iiient  method  of  aapfdy  leqaiicd  the  maia-pipe 
to  be  ponctBied  in  too  many  places  (Frantin.  27), 
a  remedy  was  aooght  by  the  institntion  of  ecuUUa 
Trnasta^' and  the  public  were  henceforward  for- 
triddcQ  to  ooDect  the  o^aa  cadueoy  nnlew  permission 
waa  given  by  apedal  &Toar  (Aea^^Eemin)  of  the 
eaiperiir.  (Prontin.  111.)  The  eaatdla  prunia 
vere  boilt  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  mmilies 
Kippiied  by  them ;  bat  th^  were  considered  as 
pQ^ie  property,  and  were  andcr  the  control  of  the 
cnnOorm  ui^uiMi  aw.  (FVontin.  106.)  The  rigbt  of 
water  (Jm  aqmae  imptiratae)  did  not  follow  the 
h'-ir  or  porchaaer  of  the  nropcsty,  bat  was  renewed 
It  grant  apon  ereiy  cimnga  in  the  posse  si  ion. 
iFrantin.  107.) 

The  leaden  cisterns,  whi^  each  perion  had  in 
ha  own  house  to  receire  the  water  laid  on  from 
the  f-rfirffam   nrsrotea,  were  called  oatteUa  do- 


All  the  water  which  entered  the  ctuttjlam  was 
is^asored,  at  its  xngieM  and  egress,  by  the  tixe  of 
the  tabe  thioagh  which  it  passed.  The  former 
vas  called  autdmlaa  acoqoioriasj  the  latter  erogato- 
rha.  To  distiibnte  the  water  was  termed  erogan  ; 
tiw  distribation,  ercgatio:  the  size  of  the  tube, 
pt^iaram  or  imodaioram  eapacUaa,  or  Imaim,  The 
stoafler  pipes  which  led  from  tiie  main  to  the 
hiMises  of  private  persons,  were  called  pmaetae; 
rhoat  inserted  fay  fiaad  into  the  duct  itself^  or  into 
the  amin  after  it  had  left  the  castellnm,  Jutulae 
iiiieiiae. 

The  engaiio  was  regulated  by  a  tabe  called 
ra£tf',  of  the  4mvFfi^^  required,  and  not  less  than  a 
foot  IB  length,  attached  to  the  extremity  of  each 
]Bpe,  where  it  entered  the  castellnm  ;  it  was  pn>- 
babJj  of  kad  in  the  time  of  VitruTius,  such  only 
beiogBMDtioaed  by  him  ;  but  was  made  of  bronse 
(aeaeat)  when  FroDtinna  wrote,  in  order  to  cheek 
tke  ngaerr  of  the  aqiimi,  who  were  able  to  m- 
oeate  cr  dimittiah  the  flow  of  water  from  the 
hv  compreamg  or  extending  the  lead. 
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As  a  ftuther  s^ruritr,  the  eaJis  was  stnmpiNL 
Pipes  which  had  no  <vi/ix,  wrro  temted  so/m/oc. 
Frontinos  also  obMrres  that  the  Tplucitj  of  the 
water  passing  through  the  caJix^  and,  conaequfntly, 
the  quantJij  gi^eu  out,  could  be  ^ariiHl  accortimg 
to  the  angle  which  the  coUx  made  with  thr  side  a( 
the  reservoir :  ita  proper  position  was,  of  course^ 
horiaontaL 

It  is  evident  how  watchful  an  oversight  most 
have  been  required  to  keep  the  aqueducts  in  repair, 
to  regulate  their  uie,  and  to  prrvent  the  fnudulrnt 
abstraction  of  their  water.  Under  the  republic, 
this  office  was  diftcharged,  lometimri,  by  the 
censois,  but  more  generally  by  the  a<-<lil.  •*  (Cic 
od  iJiv.  viiL  6),  and  sumctinies  a  tpccial  over- 
seer was  appointed.  (Fmtitin.  !>5,  119.)  Augiutus 
first  estahliflhed  the  rffice  of  emrutar  ^or  //roe- 
/ectms)  Qtpuimm  (SueL  4kiur.  S7),  the  duties 
of  which  are  minutely  descrilied  by  Frontinui  («*»), 
who  seems,  while  he  held  the  office,  to  have  per- 
formed  it  with  the  ntmoRt  teal :  arocmg  other 
cares,  he  had  plans  and  models  mode  oi  the  whole 
course  of  all  the  aqueducu  (17,  64).  The  m- 
ratores  aqmamm  were  invested  with  con«idcral4e 
authority.  They  were  attended  o«iUide  the  city 
by  two  lictora,  three  public  slaves,  a  aecrrtaiy,  and 
other  attendants. 

In  the  time  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  a  body  of  four 
hundred  and  sixty  slaves  were  conttantly  employed 
under  the  orders  of  the  cmratom  aqmtmm  in  at- 
tending to  the  aqueducts.  They  were  divided 
into  two  fomilies,  xhe  /amifia  pmUim^  established 
by  Agrippa,  and  the /<<m</ui  fWrnrw,  sdded  by 
Claudiui  ;  and  they  were  lultdivid*  d  into  the  fol- 
lowing clauos  :  —  1.  The  n//iri,  who«e  duty  it  »*as 
to  attend  to  the  pipes  and  cniice*,  2.  The  nutel- 
Umi,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  all  the 
outotfa,  both  within  and  withiiut  the  city.  3.  The 
eircuitoTt*^  so  called  because  they  had  to  go  fmm 
post  to  post,  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  works, 
and  also  to  keep  watch  over  the  Ubourers  em- 
ployed upon  them.  4.  The  siVimrn,  or  po\  ifiurs, 
who  had  to  remove  and  relay  the  pavement  whea 
the  pipes  beneath  it  requirt'd  attention.  5.  The 
tecknrt*^  who  had  charge  of  the  ma»onry  of  the 
aqueducts.  These  and  other  workmen  appear  to 
have  been  included  under  the  general  term  of 
Aquaml  (Cod.  xii.  tit  42  or  43.  s.  10  ;  Frontin. 
116,  117.)  The  following  are  the  most  important 
wwks  on  the  Roman  aqueducts :  —  Fronlinus,  #/« 
Agaaeductilfua  Urins  Homae  ;  Fabretti,  «£«  Aquit 
d  Aqaaadaetibm$  Veteria  Homae;  Stie^'lits,  >4r- 
o4ao^lo^  der  Bautatut ;  Ilirt,  (i^schirhte  d.  linu- 
kamt;  Platncr  and  Dunacn,  Bttrhreihuntt  d.Stadi 
Rom;  Becker,  Hamdimck  d.  AomiW<nt  Aiirr- 
tkutaar,  vol  i.)  ( P.  S.  J 

AQUAE  DUCTUS.     rP«»viTUTK8,] 
AQUAE     ET     IGNIS     INTEKDIC'TIO. 
[ExsiLiirM.] 
AQUAE  HAUSTUS.     [SKRvmrTBs.] 
AQUAE  PLUVIAE  ARCENDAE  ACTIO. 
That  water  was  coDed  aqnapluvia  which  fell  from 
the  clouds,  and    overflowed    in    consequence   of 
showers,  and  the  prevention  of  injury  to  land  from 
such  water  wss  the  object  of  this  action.  The  action 
aqaae  plaaiae  was  allowed  between  the  owners  of 
adjoining  land,  and  might  be  maintained  either  by 
the  owner  of  the  higher  land  against  the  owner  of 
the  lower  land,  in  case  the  latter  by  any  thing  done 
to  his  hmd  {numu/nrto  open)  prevented  the  water 
from  flowing  naturally  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
I  2 
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land  ;  or  liy  the  owner  of  the  lower  land  against 
the  owner  of  the  higher  land,  in  case  the  latter  did 
any  thing  to  his  land  by  which  the  water  flowed 
from  it  into  the  lower  land  in  a  different  way  from 
what  it  naturally  would.  In  the  absence  of  any 
special  custom  or  law  to  the  contrary,  the  lower 
land  was  subject  to  receive  the  water  which  flowed 
naturally  from  the  upper  land  ;  and  this  rule  of 
law  was  thus  expressed, — ager  inferior  trnperiori 
»enni.  The  fertilising  materials  carried  down  to 
the  lower  land  were  considered  as  an  ample  com- 
pensation for  any  damage  which  it  might  sustain 
from  the  water.  Many  difficult  questions  occurred 
in  the  application  to  practice  of  the  general  rules 
of  law  as  to  aqua  pluvia ;  and,  among  others,  this 
question, — What  things  done  by  the  owners  of  the 
land  were  to  be  considered  as  preventing  or  alter- 
ing the  natural  flow  of  the  waters  ?  The  conclusion 
of  Ulpian  is,  that  acts  done  to  the  land  for  the  pur- 
poses of  cultivation  were  not  to  be  considered  as  acts 
interfering  with  the  natural  flow  of  the  waters. 
Water  which  increased  from  the  fidling  of  rain,  or 
in  consequence  of  rain  changed  its  colour,  was  con- 
sidered within  the  definition  of  aqua  pluvia ;  for 
it  was  not  necessary  that  the  water  m  question 
should  be  only  rain  water,  it  was  sufficient  if  there 
'was  any  rain  water  in  it  Thus,  when  water 
naturally  flowed  from  a  pond  or  marsh,  and  a  per- 
son did  something  to  exclude  such  water  from 
coming  on  his  land,  if  such  marsh  received  any 
increase  from  rain  water,  and  so  injured  the  land  of 
a  neighbour,  the  person  would  be  compelled  by 
this  action  to  remove  the  obstacle  which  he  had 
created  to  the  free  passage  of  the  water. 

This  action  was  allowed  for  the  special  pro- 
tection of  land  (offer) :  if  the  water  injured  a  town 
or  a  building,  the  case  then  belonged  to  flumina  and 
stillicidia.  The  action  was  only  allowed  to  prevent 
damage,  and  therefore  a  person  could  not  have 
this  remedy  against  his  neighbour,  who  did  any 
thing  to  his  own  Uwd  by  which  he  stopped  the 
water  which  would  otherwise  flow  to  that  person^s 
land  and  be  profitable  to  it  The  title  in  the 
Digest  contains  many  curious  cases.  (Big.  39. 
tit  3  ;  Cic.  Pro  Murtn.  10,  Topic  9  ;  Boethius, 
Ckfmmtnt.  m  Ofc.  Tbp.  iv.  9.)  [G.  L.] 

AQUA'RII,  were  sUves  who  carried  water  for 
bathing,  &c.  into  the  female  apartments :  they  were 
also  called  aquarioU^  and  were  held  in  great  con- 
tempt (Juv.  vl  332  ;  Festus,  t.  o.  and  MtiUer'S 
Note  ;  Hieron.  Ep.  27;  JuL  Paul,  iil  7.)  Becker 
imagines  that  the  name  was  also  applied  to  sUves 
who  had  the  care  of  the  fountains  and  ponds  in 
gardens.  {GfUim,  vol  I  p.  288.)  The  aquarii 
were  also  public  officers  who  attended  to  the  aque- 
ducts under  the  aediles,  and  afterwards  under  the 
curatoret  aqtuarum.  (Cic  ad  Fttm,  viil  6 ;  Zeno, 
Cod,  Just,  XL  tit  42 ;  AQUABDUCTua)     [P.  S.1 

A'QUILA      [SlONA  MiLITARIA.] 

ARA  ($vfJL6sy  iffxdpetj  dvrfiptoy\  an  altar. 
Altars  were  in  antiquity  so  indispensable  a  part  of 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  that  it  seemed  impossible 
to  conceive  of  the  worship  of  the  gods  without 
altars.  Thus  we  have  the  amusing  syllogism  in 
Lucian,  cl  yap  cM  $«»fu>lj  tl<r\  koL  ;^cot*  &AA& 
fAijy  clo-l  fivfutl^  clo-ly  ipa  ftol  ^tot  {Jfqdter  Trag, 
c  51).  In  reference  to  the  terms,  ^lUs  properly 
signifies  any  elevation,  and  hence  we  find  in 
Homer  Uf^s  fi»ft6s^  but  it  afterwards  came  to  be 
Applied  to  an  elevation  used  for  the  worship  of  the 
g^ds,  and  hence  an  altar.    *E<rxdpa  was  used  in 


ARA. 

the  limited  sense  of  an  altar  for  bnmt-offering*. 
In  Latin  ara  and  altare  are  often  used  without 
any  distinction,  but  properly  ara  was  lower  than 
aliare:  the  latter  was  erected  in  honour  of  the 
superior  gods,  the  former  in  honour  of  the  inferior, 
heroes  and  demigods.  Thus  we  read  in  Virgil 
(jEWLv.  65):  — 

**  En  quattuor  ana : 
Ecce  duas  tibi,  Di4»hni ;  duas,  altaria,  Phoebo.'** 

On  the  other  hand,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the 
infernal  gods,  not  upon  altan,  but  in  cavities 
(scroftes,  serMculi^  fUdpoif  Xdiaeot)  dug  in  the 
ground.     (Festus,  «.  v,  AUaria,) 

As  among  the  ancients  almost  every  religioys 
act  was  accompanied  by  sacrifice,  it  was  oft^i 
necessary  to  provide  altan  oo  the  spur  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  they  were  then  constructed  of  earth, 
sods,  or  stones,  collected  oo  the  spot  When  the 
occasion  was  not  sudden,  they  were  built  with 
regular  courses  of  masonry  or  bridcwork,  as  is 
clearly  shown  in  several  examples  on  the  oolomn 
of  Trajan  at  Rome.  See  the  left-hand  figure  xq 
the  woodcut  annexed.  The  first  deviation  from 
this  absolute  simplicity  of  form  consisted  in  the 
addition  of  a  base,  and  of  a  corresponding  projec- 
tion at  the  top,  the  latter  being  intended  to  hold 
the  fire  and  the  objects  offered  in  sacrifice.  These 
two  ports  are  so  common  as  to  be  almost  uniform 
types  of  the  form  of  an  altar,  and  will  be  found  in 
fdl  the  figures  inserted  underneath. 


Altars  were  either  square  or  roimd.  The  latter 
form,  which  was  the  less  common  of  the  two,  is 
exemplified  in  the  following  figures. 


In  later  times  altan  were  ornamented  with  fes- 
toons  and  gariands  of  flowen  ;  and  the  altar  repre- 
sented in  the  next  cut  shows  the  manner  in  which 
these  festoons  were  suspended.  They  were  also 
adorned  with  sculpture ;  and  some  were  covered 
with  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of 
antiquity.  The  fint  cut  above  exhibits  a  specimen 
of  the  elaborate  style,  the  outline  of  an  Etniscan 
altar,  in  contrast  with  the  unadorned  altar.  If  an 
altar  was  erected  before  a  statue  of  a  god,  it  was 
always  to  be  lower  than  the  statue  before  which  it 
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was  placed  (Vitnrr.  It.  9>.  Of  tbu  we  kar^  an 
exsiple  in  n  medalliaa  en  the  Aich  of  Constantine 
at  Rome,  representing  an  altar  erected  belbfe  a 
Haine  of  ApoUow     See  tke  annexed  cat. 
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It  was  Jttrrwnrj  that  an  altar  ihoold  be  built 
in  the  open  air»  in  otder  that  the  tteam  of  the 
nrrifice  might  be  wafted  up  to  heaven,  and  it 
might  be  built  in  anj  place,  as  on  the  side  of  a 
SMomtain,  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  or  in  a  sacred 
grove.  Bat  as  the  worship  of  the  gods  was  in 
later  times  chiefly  connected  with  temples,  altan 
became  an  indispensable  part  of  the  latter,  and 
thoogh  there  could  be  altars  without  temples,  there 
could  hardly  be  temples  without  altars.  The  altan 
of  borat-ofierings,  at  which  animal  sacrifices  were 
presented,  were  erected  be&re  the  temples  (/3o^ 
vjpoM^  Aeach.  Sbpp^  497),  as  shown  in  the  wood- 
cut in  the  artide  Antas  ;  but  there  were  also 
ahars,  on  which  incense  was  burnt  and  bloodless 
aacrifiees  offered,  within  the  temple,  and  principally 
before  the  statue  of  the  divinity  to  whom  they  were 
dedicated.  AD  altars  were  places  of  refuge.  The 
Bi^p&ants  were  considered  as  placing  themselves 
mder  the  protection  of  the  deities  to  whom  the 
ahan  were  conaecmted  ;  and  violence  to  the  unfor- 
tunate^ even  to  slaves  and  criminals,  in  such  cir- 
cnmstaoeea,  was  regarded  as  violence  towards  the 
deities  themselves.  It  was  also  the  practice  among 
the  Greeks  to  take  solemn  oaths  at  altan,  either 
taking  hold  of  the  altar  or  of  the  statue  of  the  god. 
CuxTo  (pro  Balb.  5)  expressly  mentions  this  as  a 
Greek  practice.  (Comp.  K.  P.  Hermann,  Ckdiet- 
dkatL  Altera,  d.  Grittkat^  §  17,  and  §  22.  n.  9.) 
ARAEOSTYLOS.  [Tbmplum.] 
ARATEIA  (dp^€ia\  two  sacrifices  offered 
evefyyear  at  Sicyon  in  honour  of  Aratus,  the 
senen/  of  the  Achacans,  who  after  his  death  was 
BoDonred  by  his  eoontiymen  as  a  hero,  in  consequence 
of  the  command  of  an  ornde.  (Pans.  ii.  9.  §  4.) 
The  hB  aeeoant  of  the  two  festive  days  is  pre- 
served in  Platmnh^  Lite  «f  Aratns  (c  53).  The 
SicjomaDi,  mjm  he,  oftrto  Aiatas  two  mcrifioes 


year:  the  one  on  the  day  on  which  he 
delivered  his  native  town  firom  tyranny,  which 
is  the  fifth  of  the  month  of  Daisius,  the  same 
which  the  Atheniaas  call  Anthesterion  ;  and  this 
sacrifice  they  call  rtrHpia.  The  other  they  celo- 
biate  m  the  month  in  which  they  believe  that  he 
was  bom.  On  the  first,  the  priest  of  Zeus  oifered 
the  sacrifices  ;  on  the  second,  the  priest  of  Aratus, 
wearing  a  white  ribbon  with  purple  spou  in  the 
centre,  songs  being  sung  to  the  Ivre  by  the 
actors  of  the  stage.  The  public  teacher  (Tv^va- 
^impxot)  led  his  boys  and  youths  in  proccMion, 
probably  to  the  heroum  of  Antus,  followed  bv  the 
senaton  adorned  with  garlands,  after  whom  oune 
those  citisens  who  wished  to  join  the  proreMion. 
The  SicTonians  still  observe,  be  add«,  some  pnrts 
of  the  solemnity,  but  the  principal  honoun  have 
been  abolished  br  time  and  other  cirrumatancrs. 
( Wachsmuth,  NJlem,  Alterik,  voL  iL  p.  528.)  [  L.S.  ] 

ARATRUM  (^fHwpor),  a  plouch.  The 
Greeks  appear  to  have  had  from  the  earliest 
times  divenities  in  the  fashion  of  their  ploughs. 
Hesiod  {Op,  €i  Dif^  43*2)  advises  the  fiumcr  to 
have  always  two  ploughs,  so  that  if  one  broke  the 
other  might  be  readv  for  use  ;  and  they  were  to  he 
of  two  kinds,  the  one  called  avr^ywor,  because  in  it 
the  plough-tail  (tvi^s,  5«rui,  5«rti)  was  of  the  same 
piece  of  timber  with  the  share-beam  {ikvitm^  dm»^ 
demtaU)  and  the  pole  (f^ftoSf  ItfTofM^t,  temo)  ;  and 
the  other  called  vifirrdr,  i, «.  compacted,  because  in 
it  the  three  above-mentioned  parts,  which  were 
moreover  to  be  of  three  different  kinds  of  timber, 
were  adjusted  to  one  another,  and  fastened  to- 
gether by  means  of  nails  {yifi^oi^ty).  (Cump. 
Horn.  IL  X.  353,  xiiL  703.) 

The  method  of  forming  a  plough  of  the  former 
kind  was  by  taking  a  young  tree  with  two  brunches 
proceeding  fixim  its  trunk  in  opposite  directions,  so 
that  whilst  in  ploughing  the  trunk  was  made  to 
serve  for  the  pole,  one  of  the  two  branches  stood 
upwards  and  became  the  tail,  and  the  other  pene- 
trated the  ground,  and,  being  covered  sometimes 
with  bronse  or  iron,  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  a  share. 
This  form  is  exhibited  in  the  uppermost  figure  of 
the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  medal     The 


next  figure  shows  the  plough  still  used  in  Mysia, 
as  described  and  delineated  by  Sir  C.  Fellows.  It 
is  a  little  more  complicated  than  the  first  plough, 
inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  two  pieces  of  tiniluT  in- 
stead of  one,  a  handle  (ix^^V^  ftira)  beinij  inserted 
into  the  Uuger  piece  at  one  side  of  it.  SirC.  Fellnwv 
I  3 
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{Eacmrriom  m  Atia  Minor,  1838,  ^  71)  observes 
that  each  portion  of  this  instrument  is  still  called 
by  its  ancient  Greek  name,  and  adds,  that  it  aecms 
suited  only  to  the  ligbt  soil  prsTailing  where  he 
observed  it,  that  it  is  held  by  one  hand  only,  that 
the  form  of  the  share  (Syrtf)  varies,  and  that  the 
plough  is  frequently  used  without  any  share.  **  It 
js  drawn  by  two  oxen,  yoked  from  the  pole,  and 
guided  by  a  long  reed  or  thin  stick  {m-ptpos), 
which  has  a  mud  or  scnqier  at  the  end  for  cleaning 
the  share.**    See  the  lowest  figure  in  the  woodcut 

Another  recent  traveller  in  Greece  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  plough  which  he  saw  in 
that  country — a  description  approaching  still  nearer 
to  the  mixrhv  iporpw of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  ''It 
is  composed,**  says  he,  ''of  two  curved  pieces  of 
wood,  one  longer  than  the  other.  The  long  piece 
fonns  the  pole,  and  one  end  of  it  being  joined  to 
the  other  piece  about  a  foot  from  the  bottcmi, 
divides  it  into  a  share,  which  is  cosed  with  iron, 
and  a  handle.  The  share  is,  besides,  attached  to 
the  pole  by  a  short  cross-bar  of  wood.  Two  oxen, 
with  no  other  harness  than  yokes,  are  joined  to  the 
pole,  and  driven  by  the  ploughman,  who  holds  the 
handle  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  goad  in  his  right** 
(Hobhoose,  Jemmetf  thromgk  Albama^  Ac,  vol  l 
p.  140.)  A  view  of  the  pkiin  of  Elis,  representing 
this  plough  in  use,  is  given  by  Mr.  S.  Stanhope  in 
bisail^/iMi(p.42). 

The  yoke  and  pole  used  anciently  in  ploughing 
did  not  differ  from  those  employed  for  draught  in 
general.  Consequently  they  do  not  here  require 
any  further  description.  [Juoum.]  To  the  bottom 
of  the  poU,  in  the  compacted  plough,  was  attached 
the  ploitgh4aiLt  which,  according  to  Hosiod,  might 
be  made  of  any  piece  of  a  tree  (especially  the 
ir/><Mf,  i.  e.  the  ilex,  or  holm-oak),  the  natural 
curvature  of  which  fitted  it  to  this  use.  But  in 
the  time  and  eountiy  of  Viigil  pains  were  taken 
to  fiHTC  a  tree  into  that  form  which  was  most  ex- 
actly adapted  to  the  purpose.  (G^arg,  i  169, 170.) 
The  upper  end  of  the  buris  being  held  by  the 
ploughman,  the  lower  port,  below  its  junction  with 
the  pole,  was  used  to  hold  the  sftars-AMm,  which 
was  either  sheathed  with  metal,  or  driven  bare  into 
the  ground,  according  to  circumstances. 

To  these  three  continuous  and  most  essential 
parts,  the  two  following  are  added  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  plough  by  Virgil :  — 

1.  The  earth-boardsj  or  mould-hoardi  (aures\ 
rising  on  each  side,  bending  outwardly,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  throw  on  either  hand  the  soil  which 
had  been  previously  loosened  and  raised  by  the 
share,  and  adjusted  to  the  share-beam  which  was 
made  double  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them : — 

"  Binae  auns,  duplici  aptantur  deniaUa  dorso.** 

According  to  Palladins  (L  43),  it  was  desirable  to 
have  ploughs  both  with  earth-boards  (oMrUa)  and 
without  them  (nrnplidd). 

2.  The  handU  {sttva\  which  is  seen  in  Fel- 
lows*8  woodcut,  and  likewise  in  the  following  re- 
presentation of  an  ancient  Italian  plough.  Viigil 
considers  this  part  as  used  to  turn  the  plough  at 
the  end  of  the  furrow.  "  Stivaque,  quae  currus  a 
tergo  torqueat  imoe.**  Servius,  however,  in  his 
note  on  this  line  expbuns  $tiva  to  mean  "  the 
handle  by  which  the  plough  is  directed.**  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  as  the  deiUaUa,  i  e.  the  two  share-beams, 
which  Virgil  supposes  were  in  the  ftMrm  of  the 
Greek  letter  A^  wnich  he  describes  by  diqdid  dono. 
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the  buris  was  fiwtened  to  the  left  sbare-beom,  and 
the  stiva  to  the  right,  so  that,  instead  of  the  simple 
plough  of  the  Greeks,  that  described  by  Virgil,  and 
used,  no  doubt,  in  lus  ooontiy  (see  the  foUowing 
woodcut),  was  more  like  the  modem  Lancaahxre 
plough,  which  is  commonly  held  behind  with  both 
nands.  Sometimes,  however,  the  stiva  (^x^M* 
Hes.  Op.  ei  Di^  467)  was  used  alone  and  instead 
of  the  tail,  as  in  the  Mysian  plough  above  r^ire^ 
sented.  To  a  plough  so  constructed  the  language 
of  Columella  was  especially  applicable,  "Arator 
stivae  paene  rectus  innititur**  (L  9) ;  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  Ovid,  *^  Stivmeque  innixns  arator  ** 
{MeL  viiL  218),  and  "Inde  premens  stivam  de- 
signat  moenia  sulca**  (Fa$L  iv.  825.)  In  place  of 
"  stiva,**  Ovid  also  uses  the  less  appropriate  term 
"  capulus**  (JE>.  de  Pomto^  I  8.  61)  ;  "  Ipse  manu 
capulumprensimodeiatusaratri**  When  Uie  plough 
was  held  either  by  the  stiva  alone,  or  by  the  buris 
alone,  a  piece  of  wood  (maniemla)  was  fixed  across 
the  summit,  and  on  this  the  labourer  pressed  with 
both  hands.  Besides  guiding  the  plough  in  a 
straight  line,  his  duty  was  to  force  the  share  to  a 
sufficient  depth  into  the  soil  Viigil  alludes  to  this 
in  the  phrase  "  Depresso  aratro  **  {Gwrg.  L  45). 
The  cross-bar,  which  is  seen  in  Mr.  Fellows*ls 
drawing,  and  mentioned  in  Sir  J.  C  Hobhoose's 
description,  and  which  passes  from  the  pole  to  the 
share  for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional  streiqrth, 
was  called  mS%  in  Latin  /mtenum.  The  coulter 
(cator,  Plin.  H,  N,  Tsm,  48)  was  nsed  by  the 
Romans  as  it  is  with  us.  It  was  maerted  into  the 
pole  so  as  to  depend  vertically  before  the  share, 
cutting  through  the  rooU  which  came  in  its  war, 
and  thus  preparing  for  the  more  complete  kmaening 
and  overturning  oS  the  soil  by  the  share. 

About  the  time  of  Pliny  two  small  wheds  (rotoe, 
roiukui)  were  added  to  the  plough  in  Rhaetia  ;  and 
Servius  (/.  e.)  mentions  the  use  of  them  in  the 
country  of  ViigiL  The  annexed  woodcut  shows 
the  form  of  a  wheel-plough,  as  represented  on  a 
piece  of  engraved  jasper,  of  Roman  workmanship. 
It  also  shows  distinctly  the  temo  or  pole,  the 
coulter  or  eafter,  the  dental*  or  share-beam,  the 
burU   or   plough-tail,   and   the  handle  or  sCmu. 


(Caylus,  Ree.  d*Ani.  t.  pi.  83.  No.  6.)     It  ooi- 
responds,  in  all  essential  particulars,  with    the 
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plocg^  aov  aied  mbooi  Iffmntiim  and  Voiiee,  of 

wlxk  aa  cngnTing  is  giren  above.  1.  Bona. 
2.  Tean.  3.  Dcatale.  4.  Caller.  &.  Voomt. 
6.  Anres. 

Respecting  the  opwation  of  ploagbing,  mc 
AcajcrLTuaA,  pi.  49l  [J.  Y. j 

ARBITER.  [JuDKx.] 
ARBITRAIUA  A'CTIO.  [Acna] 
ARCA,  a  cheat  or  eofier.  —  1.  A  diett,  in  which 
the  RaBantvcreaecnatoaaed  to pbce  their  monej: 
the  phxaie  «v  area  ao^Dov  had  the  meaning  of 
pajrii^  ia  icadj  monej.  (Comp.  Cic  ad  AtL  L 
S.)  These  cheata  were  cither  ande  of  or  bound 
vith  kon,  or  other  metala.  (JaT.  xi  26,  zIt.  259.) 
Tbe  aaae  ana  was  aaoally  given  to  the  chests 
ia  which  the  rich  kepi  their  money,  and  was  op- 
pnsed  to  the  SB»Uer  loemU  (JftT.LSd),  mcatlut 
(Jsr.  zi  26X  nnd  crmmaau 

2L  Area  ^aUioa  waa  nsed  under  the  empire  to 
ssgnify  the  city-fimda,  which  were  distinct  from 
the  aoarimn  and  the  fiacaa,  and  the  administm- 
tioo  of  which  belonged  to  the  senate.  (Vopisc. 
AmrrL  20.)  The  name  area  was^  however,  also 
ased  as  eqfaivalent  to  fiacmm^  that  is,  the  imperial 
thaa,  we  reaid  of  the  asrea  frwmmtaria^ 
c  (Sjmm.  z.  33 ; 
;  Dig.  50.  th.  4.  iu  1.) 
%,  Afta  also  aignified  the  coffin  in  which  persons 
were  baried  (Anr.  Vict.  I>s  Vir,  10,  42  ;  Locan, 
vm.  736),  or  the  bier  on  which  the  corpse  was 
pbced  pRvioBsly  to  bfarial.  (Dig.  1 1.  tiL  7.  t.  7.) 
4.  It  waa  also  a  atrangodl  amde  of  oak,  in  which 
oimiiiaJs  and  slavea  were  cobfined.  (Cic,  Pro 
MUca,  e.22i  Feataa,  «. r.  iZoAwn.) 

A'RCERA,  a  covered  carriage  or  litter,  spread 
with  doiba,  which  waa  used  ia  ancient  times  in 
RoBMt,  to  carrj  the  aged  and  infina.  It  is  said  to 
have  obtained  the  name  of  aroera  on  acooont  of  its 
lesnaUance  to  an  area.  (Van.  L.  L.  v.  140,  ed. 
Holler  :  GdL  xx.  1.) 

ARCHEION  iifx**o^)  properly  means  any 
poblic  place  bdonging  to  the  magistrates  (comp. 
Ucfod.  IT.  G2),  but  waa  more  particakrly  applied 
at  .\thcna  to  the  archive  office,  where  the  decrees 
of  the  people  and  other  state  docnmento  were  pre- 
served. This  offifoe  b  sometimes  called  merely  rh 
H^aor.  (Dem.  do  Cbr.  p.  275.)  At  Athens  the 
aithives  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  the  mother  of 
the  goda  (/d^pyor),  and  the  charge  of  it  was  in- 
tmsted  to  the  president  (hrtardrrit)  of  the  senate 
of  the  Fivehnndred.  (Dem.  tU  FaU  Leg,  p.  361, 
fts  ArUtoff.  L  pi  799  ;  Pans.  L  8.  §  4.) 

ARCHIA'TER  (^(arpot,  compoonded  of 
^fxJ^  or  AfX""*  *  chiei^  and  lacrpity  a  physician), 
a  medical  title  under  the  Roman  emperon,  the 
exact  signification  of  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  ameh  discassion  ;  iat  while  some  persons  in- 
terpret it  **"  the  chief  of  the  physicians  ^  {qmui 
KpX*"'  T^  Icrrpwr)  othen  explain  it  to  mean  ^  the 
Dhysician  to  the  prince^  {qaad  rov  ipxotrrof 
*arp6\\  Upon  the  whole  it  seems  tolerably  cer- 
tain tlmt  the  Ibnner  ia  the  tme  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  for  these  reasons :  —  1.  From  iu  ety- 
Biolo^  it  can  hardly  have  any  other  sense,  and 
•f  all  the  words  similarly  formed  (Apxtr^irr«r, 
ipXTpiMJiiPOS^  d^X'^'^'^^"'*  ^'^^)  t^«>v  i*  not 
one  tW  hasaoy  reference  to*^lhe  priaet,^  2.  We 
fbd  t&e  title  applied  to  physicians  who  lived  at 
Edeua,  Alexandria,  Alc,  where  no  king  was  at 
that  time  reigning.  3.  Galen  (jie  Tker.  ad  Pit.  c  1, 
roL  DT.  pu  21 1,  ed.  KOhn)  ^eaks  of  Andromachos 
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(Vxv'^X  *•'•*  i»  fi»rt,  to  be  ••airhisirr."  '4.  Au- 
gastina  {IM  C'trOL  />«i,  iii.  17)  applira  the  word  to 
Aaaralapina,  and  St.  Jerome  (metaphorical It  of 
coune)  to  our  Isavioor  (liiL  iiamU.  m  .V  LmrX 
m  both  which  cases  it  evidently  means  **  the  chtof 
phyiidan.**  5.  It  is  apparetitlr  ■vnon^-mous  with 
^iii^iaisrfiVas,  mipra  ■m/icm,  domnmtu  'witJ$forMm^ 
and  Bopfrpoaitiu  wteJUvnumy  all  which  rtprrMions 
occur  m  inscriptioos,  Ac,  and  alio  «tth  the  title 
hois  ^ala  *i-aiMd^  among  the  Ambiuns.  6.  We 
find  the  names  of  sevcnU  penuns  who  wctr  phy* 
sicians  to  the  emperor,  meiitioiied  wiihout  the  ad- 
dition of  the  title  arckuUtr,  7.  The  arrhutri  wrn» 
divided  into  Arekitiiri  atmtfi  paiuiti,  who  attrndrd 
on  the  emperor,  and  Ankiatn  fM,f,uUtm^  who  at- 
tended on  the  people ;  so  that  it  is  crrt*iii  tlmt  aU 
those  who  bore  this  title  were  not  **  phytic uids  to 
the  priaoe.^  The  chief  arjrttnirtit  ia  £s«our  of  the 
oontmry  opmion  seems  to  arue  from  the  &rt,  that 
of  all  those  who  are  known  to  have  hrld  the  ottice 
of  ArtAuttri  the  greater  part  certajiily  acre  al«o 
physicians  to  the  emfieror  ;  but  this  is  cmly  what 
might  a  priori  be  expected,  vis.  that  tho#e  » ho 
had  attained  the  highest  tank  in  their  profession 
would  be  chosen  to  attend  upm  the  prince.  * 

The  first  perMin  whom  we  find  bmhng  this  title 
is  Andromachas,  physician  to  Nmi,  and  inventor 
of  the  Theriaca  ((ialcn.  Le,  ;  Erotian.  X^r.  Tor. 
Uippoer.  Praef.) :  but  it  is  not  known  whether  he 
had  at  the  same  time  any  s«rt  of  authority  over  the 
rest  of  the  prbfession.  In  tmeu  the  history  of  the 
title  is  as  obscure  as  its  meaning,  and  it  is  chutly 
by  means  of  the  Uws  rrsprcttng  the  medical  prt>- 
fSnaion  that  we  learn  the  miik  and  duties  attachfd 
to  it  Id  after  times  (as  was  sUted  above)  the 
order  appears  to  have  been  divided,  and  we  6i)d 
two  distinct  classes  of  archiatri,  \is.  those  of  the 
palace  and  those  of  the  pe<»ple.  (Cod.  Thr<>df«. 
ziil  tit.  3  ;  Z>>  AMtcit  tt  i*ro/ttmtrtlms.)  I'hr 
arekiatri  mmeii  palatti  wrpr  persons  of  hiuh  rank, 
who  not  only  exercised  thrir  pruff^ion,  hut  wire 
judges  on  occasion  of  any  di»putes  that  micht  occur 
among  the  physicians  of  the  pbce.  They  had 
eertoin  privileges  granted  to  them,  e.  p.  they  were 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  as  were  also  their  wives 
and  children ;  they  were  not  obliged  to  hxlge 
soldiers  or  others  in  the  prounces ;  they  could  not 
be  put  in  prison,  &c  ;  for  thouffh  th<>«<-  privili-tres 
seem  at  first  to  have  l>ecn  common  to  oil  physicians 
(Cod.  Just  z.  tit.  52.  s.  6.  Medtcm  0I  maauMti 
ArcJkiairoa)^  yet  afterwards  they  were  confined  to 
the  archiatii  of  the  paJace,  and  to  those  of  Home. 
When  they  obtained  their  di«.niiMal  (mm  aiteiid- 
aace  on  the  emperor,  either  from  old  age  or  nny 
other  cause,  they  retained  the  title  et^rcAiairi^ 
or  er-archiatria,  (Cod.  x.  tit  5*2.  leg.  6.)  The 
orcAso^ri  popalaret  were  estaMished  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  and  each  city  was  to  be  provided  with 
five,  seven,  or  ten,  according  to  iU  sire.  (Dig. 
27.  tit  1.  s.  6.)  Kome  had  fourteen,  lN*sides  one 
for  the  vestal  virgins,  and  one  for  the  gyiniinsia. 
(Cod.  Theodos.  L  e.)  They  weir  paid  by  the  go- 
vemment,  and  were  then'fore  oblig<>d  to  attend 
their  poor  patienU  gratis  ;  but  were  allowed  to  re- 
ceive fees  from  the  rich.  (Cod.  Theodos.  /.  r.)  I'he 
archiatri   populanss   were   not  appointed   by    the 

*  Just  as  in  En^^Iand  the  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  is  (or  used  to  be)  ez-otficio  phy* 
sician  to  the  sovereign. 
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^vernon  of  ihe  provin«5«,  but  were  elected  by  the 
people  themselres.  (Dig.  50.  tit  9.  a.  1.)  The 
office  appears  to  hare  been  more  lucntiTe  than  that 
of  archiatri  aancti  palatii,  though  less  honourable. 
In  Uter  timea,  we  find  in  Cassiodonu  (aee  Meibom. 
Commeut  m  Cku$,  FanmiL  Arckiatr.  Hebnst  1668) 
the  title  **  cornea  archiatronim,**  **oomitof  the  arch- 
iatri,** togethtf  with  an  account  of  hia  dutiea,  bj 
which  it  appears  that  he  was  the  arbiter  and  judge 
of  all  disputes  and  difficulties,  and  ranked  among 
the  officers  of  the  empire  as  a  viearius  or  dtus, 
(See  Le  Clerc,  and  Sprengel,  Hui,  de  la  Med, 
Further  information  on  the  subject  may  be  found 
in  several  works  referred  to  in  the  Oxford  edition 
of  Theophilus  De  Corp,  Httm,  Fabr.  p.  275  ;  and 
in  Goldhom,  De  Arehiatris  Romam*  et  eorum  Ori- 
gme  utqme  ad  finem  imperii  Romani  OoddetUalie^ 
Lips.  1841.)  [W.A.G.] 

ARCH  IMI'MUS.     [Mmua.] 

ARCHITECTU'RA  {hpxn-tKToi^a,  hpxirtK- 
Toriir^),  in  its  widest  sense,  signifies  all  that  we 
understand  by  arakHedure,  and  by  ehil  and  miU- 
iary  enffiueering :  in  its  more  restricted  meaning,  it 
is  the  science  of  building  according  to  the  laws  of 
proportion  and  the  principles  of  beauty.  In  the 
former  sense,  it  has  its  foundation  in  neoenity :  in 
the  Utter,  upon  art  taking  occasion  firom  necessity. 
The  hut  of  a  savage  is  not,  propcriy  speaking,  a 
work  of  architecture;  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
IB  a  building  in  which  different  and  incongruous 
styles  are  exhibited  side  by  side.  An  architectural 
construction,  in  the  artistic  sense,  must  possess  not 
only  utility^  but  beauty,  and  also  wiHy :  it  must  be 
suggestive  of  some  idea^  and  referable  to  some 

The  architecture  of  every  people  is  not  only  a 
most  interesting  branch  of  iU  antiquities,  but  also 
a  most  important  feature  in  its  history ;  as  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  durable  and  most  intelligible  evi- 
dences of  advancement  in  civilization.  If  the 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  and  history  had  been 
a  bhink,  what  ideas  of  their  knowledge,  and  power, 
and  social  condition  would  their  monuments  have 
still  suggested  to  us  I  What  a  store  of  such  ideas 
is  even  now  being  developed  from  the  monuments 
of  Asia,  Egypt,  and  America  I 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  give  a  very 
compendious  account  of  the  history  and  principles 
of  the  art,  as  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  details  of  the  subject  will  be,  for  the  most 
part,  refeired  to  their  separate  and  proper  heads. 
The  lives  of  the  architects  will  be  found  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Grrek  and  Boman  Mythology  and 
Biography, 

It  is  well  observed  by  Stieglits  that  architecture 
has  its  origin  in  nature  and  religion.  The  neces- 
sity for  a  habitation,  and  the  attempt  to  adorn  those 
habitations  which  were  intended  for  the  gods,  are 
the  two  causes  firom  which  the  art  derives  its  ex- 
istence. In  eariy  times  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  much  attention  was  paid  to  domestic 
architecture,  but  we  have  much  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  The  resources  of  the  art  were  lavished 
upon  the  temples  of  the  gods ;  and  hence  the 
gpsater  port  of  the  history  of  Grecian  architecture 
is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the  temple, 
and  bos  iU  proper  pbce  under  Tbmplum,  and  the 
subordinate  headings,  such  as  Columna,  under 
which  heads  also  the  different  orders  are  described. 

But,  though  the  first  rise  of  architecture,  as  a 
fine  art,  is  connected  with  the  temple,  yet,  viewed 
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as  the  science  of  coDstmctioo,  it  most  ha;Te  been 
emi^oyed,  even  earlier,  for  oth«T  purposes,  soch  aa 
the  erection  of  fortifications,  paboes,  treasniia,  and 
other  works  of  utility.  Accordingly,  it  is  the 
general  opinion  of  antiquaries,  that  the  veiy  eariiest 
edifices,  of  which  we  have  any  remains,  are  the  wf- 
called  Cyclopean  works,  in  which  we  see  huge 
unsquared  blocks  of  stone  built  together  m  the  best 
way  that  their  shapes  would  allow ;  althongrh  it 
can  be  proved,  in  some  instances,  that  the  radenesa 
of  this  sort  of  work  is  no  sufficient  proof  of  its  very 
eariy  date,  for  that  it  was  adopted,  not  from  want 
of  dtill,  but  on  account  of  the  object  of  the  work, 
and  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed.  (Bnn- 
bury,  On  Cydopoan  Remaine  m  Cenirai  Italy^  in  the 
Ctauieal  Mueenm,  voL  ii.)  [MuROfi.]  The  account 
of  the  eariy  palaces  cannot  well  be  separated  from 
that  of  domestic  architecture  in  general,  and  is 
therefore  given  under  I>omu8  ;  that  of  erections  in- 
tended,  or  supposed  to  be  intended,  fiw  treasuries, 
will  be  found  under  Thxsaukus. 

In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  are  other 
purposes,  for  which  architecture,  still  usin^  the 
term  in  its  lower  sense,  would  be  required  in  a 
very  early  stage  of  political  society ;  such  as  the 
general  arrangement  of  cities,  the  provision  of 
a  dace  for  Uie  transaction  of  public  business, 
with  the  necessary  edifices  appertaining  to  ft 
[AooRA,  Forum],  and  the  whole  class  of  works 
which  we  embrace  under  the  head  of  civil  en- 
gineering, such  as  those  for  drainage  {Cimaca^ 
EmssARius],  for  communication  [Vla,  Pons]* 
and  for  the  supply  of  water  [  Aquarductus].  The 
nature  of  these  several  worics  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  the  periods  of  their  development, 
are  described  under  the  several  articles.  Almost 
equally  necessary  are  phioes  devoted  to  public  ex- 
ercise, health,  and  amusement,  Gymnasium,  Sta- 
dium, HipPODROMUs,  Circus,  Balnrum,  Thra- 
TRUM,  Amphithratrum.  Lflstly,  the  skill  of 
the  architect  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  em- 
ployed to  preserve  the  memory  of  departed  men 
and  past  events ;  and  hence  we  have  the  various 
works  of  monumental  and  triumphal  architecture, 
which  are  described  under  the  heads  Funus, 
Arcus,  Columna. 

The  materials  employed  by  the  architect  were 
marble  or  stone,  wood,  and  various  kinds  of  earth, 
possessing  the  property  of  being  plastic  while  moist 
and  hardening  in  drying,  with  cement  and  metal 
clamps  for  fiistenings :  the  various  metals  were  also 
extensively  used  in  the  way  of  ornament  The  de- 
tails of  thb  branch  of  the  subject  are  given  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  several  kinds  of  building. 

The  prindplea  of  architectural  science  are  vtQity, 
proportion^  and  the  imitation  of  nature.  The  first 
requisite  is  that  every  detail  of  a  building  should 
be  subordinate  to  its  general  purpose.  Next,  the 
form  of  the  whole  and  of  its  parts  must  be  derived 
from  simple  geometrical  figures;  namely,  the  straight 
line,  the  plane  surface,  and  regular  or  symmetrical 
rectilmear  figures,  as  the  equilateral  or  isosceles 
triangle,  the  square  or  rectangle,  and  the  regular 
polygons;  symmetrical  curves,  as  the  circle  and 
ellipse  ;  and  the  solids  arising  out  of  these  various 
figures,  such  as  the  cube,  the  pyramid,  the  cylinder, 
the  cone,  the  hemisphere,  &c.  Lastly,  the  orna- 
ments, by  which  these  forms  are  relieved  and 
beautified,  must  all  be  founded  either  on  geo- 
metrical forms  or  on  the  imitation  of  nature. 

To  this  outline  of  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
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the  at,  h  ody  icMUDS  te  aoliyom  ft  bripf  akcCch  of 
iu  kialMy,  vhkk  Hirt  and  Muller  diTide  into  fire 
pai»di:  the  fint»wkidk  k  ckidly  Bythkal^ comm 
dowB  to  the  tone  «f  Cypflm,  OL  SO,  &  c.  660 
(Miilkr  briqge  tUe  pcrind  dovB  to  the  50tli  Olyn- 
pod,  &  c  6841) :  the  •eoond  period  conet  down  to 
tke  tenuBptkB  of  tltt  PcKBUk  «v,  OL  75.  2,  &c. 
478  (MiiDcr  \aagt  h  down  to  OL  80,  B.C.  460): 
tke  tUfd  it  the  iNnDinBt  period  froB  the  end  of  the 
Pcnin  war  to  the  denih  of  Akznndcr  the  Greet, 
01 1]4^  B.C.  323  (MoUer  dooes  thk  period  with 
t^  death  of  Philip,  OL  111,  B.C.  336):  the  faarth 
period  ii  kionght  down  by  Uirt  to  the  battle  of 
Actiam,  &  c.  31,  hot  bj  Miiller  only  to  the 
VLaamn  coaqoort  of  Giecoe,  &c.  146;  the  letter 
diriaiea  has  the  coorenieDee  of  nerking  the  tmn- 
litian  froni  Gredc  to  RoaMB  aRhitectoie :  Hiitli 
£itii  period  ia  that  of  the  Roman  empire,  down  to 
the  dedicatian  of  Conatantiaopte,  Jl.  n.  330 ;  while 
Huller^k  fifth  period  embiaeee  the  whole  history  of 
Raman  uchhectiiNi,  frnm  the  time  when  it  bi^an 
to  imitate  the  Greek,  down  to  the  middle  aget, 
vhen  It  became  mingled  with  the  Gothic:  Hirt*fe 
drnaaon  nqnirea  na  to  dmw  a  nmre  definite  line  of 
demaication  than  ia  poesible,  between  the  Roman 
and  ByoBtxne  aCylea,  and  alao  plaom  that  line  loo 
eeriy. 

The  rhiractrriatka  of  theee  eercfal  period*  will 
be  developed  under  the  articlea  which  deocribe  the 
•ereml  daaaea  of  buildincB :  they  are  tbereibre 
Botieed  in  thia  place  with  the  atmoet  poasibie 
bfcrity.  Our  infematiaik  respecting  the  fint  period 
is  derired  from  the  Homeric  poems,  the  tradi- 
by  other  writers,  and  tbe  most 
nto  of  Greeee,  Ccntxal  Italy,  and 
tbe  coast  of  Aaia  Minor.  Strongly  fortified  cities, 
pa  hers,  and  treaanries,  are  tbe  chief  woriu  of 
the  eariier  part  of  thia  period ;  and  to  it  may  be 
refened  moot  of  the  so-called  Cyclopean  remains  ; 
whiie  the  esm  of  the  Dorian  inTasion  marks,  in 
aO  probability,  the  eoaameDcement  of  the  Dorian 
strie  of  temple  architecture;  The  principal  lAmcs 
of  artists  belonging  to  thia  period  are  Daedalus, 
Emyalna,  Hypcirbina,  Dociaa,aDd  some  others.  In 
the  seeond  period  the  ait  made  rapid  advances 
under  the  powofbl  patronage  of  the  aristocrscies 
in  some  dtiea,  aa  at  Sparta,  and  of  the  tymnts  in 
otkeia,  aa  Cypaelna  at  Corinth,  Theagnes  at  Mega^^ 
Cleiathenea  at  Sicyon,  the  Peisistratids  at  Athens, 
and  Polycntea  at  Samoa.  Architectors  now  as- 
aomed  decidedly  the  character  of  a  fine  art,  and 
became  aaaodated  with  the  sister  arts  of  sculpture 
and  painting,  which  are  easentia]  to  ite  develop- 
aient.  The  templea  of  particukr  deitiea  were  en- 
riched and  adoned  by  preaenta,  soch  aa  those 
which  Cineans  aeat  to  the  Pythian  Apollo.  Mag- 
nificent templea  tpnag  np  in  all  the  principal 
Greek  dtiea ;  and  whOe  the  Doric  order  was 
broB^t  ahsast,  if  not  quite,  to  perfection,  in  Greece 
Pio|w^  in  the  Doric  colonies  of  Asia  Mmor,  and 
in  Cential  Italy  and  Sidly,  the  Ionic  order  ap- 
peared, already  perfect  at  ito  first  inrention,  in  the 
great  temple  of  Artemis  at  Bpbesos.  The  rains 
still  existing  at  Paestnm,  Syracose,  Agrigentam, 
Seliaa^  Acgina,  and  other  places,  are  imperishable 
awnaaients  of  this  period.  Nor  were  works  of 
utility  nef^eeted,  at  we  see  in  the  fountam  of  the 
Petnimida  at  Athena,  the  aqueduct  at  Samoa 
f  AQrAXDOcrtra],  the  aewen  {^6w9fun)  and  hatha 
(saAiyMnitf^)  At  Agrigentnm.  To  this  period  alto 
6e]oiy  the  graU  w«iJ  of  the  Roman  kmgs.    The 
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of  the   tliird   and  most  brilliant 


period  of  the  art  was  sisnalised  by  the  rrbuiJ«iing 
of  Athens,  tbe  estoblUhmrnt  of  mgiilar  princtplt<s 
fiv  the  hiying  out  of  cities  by  II ippudamui  of  Mile* 
tna,  aad  the  great  works  of  the  age  of  Pcrirlo,  l.y 
the  contemporaries  of  Pheidias, at  Athrns,  Utiuis, 
and  Olympia  ;  during  ite  coune  every  city  of 
Greece  and  her  colonies  was  adorned  with  tplrndid 
edificea  of  erery  deacription  ;  and  iu  terminaiMin 
ia  BHrkod  by  the  mainiiticent  works  of  Drinorratrs 
aad  hia  eontempocanes  at  Alexandria,  Anti^eh, 
and  other  cities.  The  first  part  of  the  fourth  pe. 
riod  saw  the  extension  of  the  Grpek  arrhiterture 
over  the  ooontries  ooni^uerrd  by  Alexander,  and, 
in  the  West,  the  commencement  of  the  new  st  \  \t\ 
which  arose  from  the  imitetion,  with  svn»e  alter- 
ationa,  of  the  Greek  forms  bj  il«Miiafi  antiit<t(«, 
to  which  the  conquest  of  Greece  gave,  of  nmrw, 
a  new  impulsew  By  tbe  time  of  Aumistus,  Hofue 
was  adorned  with  OTery  kind  of  puhlic  and  pn- 
vate  edinoe,  snrTonnded  br  villas,  and  fumi*h«d 
with  roads  and  aqueducts ;  and  these  vanmia 
erections  were  adorned  by  the  forms  of  Grermn 
art ;  but  alrrady  Yitruvius  begini  to  cnmplfltn  that 
the  purity  of  thist  art  is  corrupU'd  by  the  inlemux- 
ture  of  heterogeneous  forms.  This  pmcess  of  dre- 
riocation  went  on  rapidly  during  the  Afih  period, 
though  combined  at  first  with  inrrrasing  mag- 
nificenoe  in  the  scale  and  number  of  the  buiMinss 
erected.  The  early  part  of  this  period  is  owde  illus« 
trious  by  the  numerous  works  of  Auirustus,  and  his 
successors,  especially  the  Klavii,  Nerva,  Trnjsn, 
Hadrian,  and  the  Antnnines,  at  Rome  and  in  the 
provinces  ;  but  from  the  time  of  the  Antoniiies  the 
decline  of  the  ait  viras  rapid  and  decided.  In  one 
department,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  iirrhitrc- 
tnre  by  the  rise  of  Chri«tian  chunhes,  which  wire 
generally  built  on  the  model  of  the  Uomaii  Ikuiilua. 
One  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  Chnttian 
architecture  is  the  church  of  S.  hophia  at  Constan- 
tinople, built  in  the  reign  of  Juatmian,  a.  n.  &ii7^ 
and  restored*  after  ite  partial  deKtruction  by  an 
earthquake,  in  554.  Rut,  long  before  this  time, 
the  Greco- Roman  style  hod  become  thomtiffhly 
corrupted,  and  that  new  style,  which  is  called  the 
Byxantine,  had  arisen  out  of  the  mixture  of  Ronum 
architecture  with  ideas  derived  from  tbe  Nortbtra 
nations.  It  is  beyond  our  liniite  to  pursue  the 
history  of  this  and  later  styles  of  the  art. 

Of  the  ancient  writers,  from  whom  our  knowledse 
of  the  subject  is  derived,  the  most  important  is,  of 
course,  VitruTiusi  The  foliowinir  are  the  pnnri|4il 
modem  worics  on  the  general  subject :  —  WinrkeU 
mann,  Anmerkwigem  iklier  Hie  Baukunat  drr  Afiem^ 
176*2;  Stieglits,  ^rrAaV>/«^  der  Daukunst^  IttOl, 
and  GttekickU  der  Baukuntl^  1 827  ;  Hirt,  Daukumgi 
naek  dem  GrundMoixm  der  Alien,  ]80f),  and  0>«- 
ehichte  der  Dauhmst  bei  den  AUen,  1821 ;  MUller, 
Hamdimek  der  Arck'dolotjie  der  Kuntt,  1825  ;  the 
various  works  of  travels,  topography,  and  anti- 
quitiea,  such  aa  those  of  Stuart,  Chandler,  Clnrke, 
Dodwell,  &&,  all  the  most  importent  of  which 
will  be  found  cited  by  the  authorities  referred  to ; 
and,  for  Central  Itely,  Miiller's  Etrwker,  and 
Abeken's  MittelUaliem  vor  der  Komueehen  Herr* 
9cha/t'  tP.  S.J 

ARCHITHEO'RUS.    [DaLiA.] 

ARCHON  {Jkpx^^y*  The  government  of 
Athens  appears  to  have  gone  through  the  cycle  of 
changes,  which  ancient  history  records  na  the  lot  of 
many  other  states.    It  began  with  monarchy  ;  and 
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after  peisbg  through  a  dynaity*  and  arutocracy, 
ended  in  demociacj.  Of  the  kings  of  Atheni,  con- 
aidcred  as  the  capital  of  Attica,  Theseus  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  fint ;  lor  to  him 
whether  as  a  real  individual  or  a  representatiTe 
of  a  oertain  pmod,  is  attributed  the  union  of  the 
different  and  indq>endent  states  of  Attica  under 
one  head.  (Thuc  ii.  15.)  The  last  was  Codrus ; 
in  acknowledgment  of  whose  patriotism  in 
meeting  death  for  his  eountry,  the  Athenians 
are  said  to  have  determined  that  no  one  should 
succeed  him  with  the  title  of  fiafftXtis^  or  king. 
It  seems,  however,  equally  probable,  that  it  was 
the  nobles  who  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor^ 
tnnity  to  serve  their  own  interests,  by  abolish- 
ing the  kingly  power  fior  anoth.?r,  the  possessors  of 
which  they  adled  ipx^'^^h  ^  rulers.  These  for 
some  time  oontmued  to  be,  like  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  Codrus,  appomted  for  life :  still  an  impor- 
tant point  was  gained  by  the  nobles,  the  office 
being  made  6rc^Svrot,  or  accountable  (Pans.  iv.  5. 
§  4  ;  Dem.  e.  Neaer.  p.  1S70  ;  Aristot  PUit.  ii. 
9 ;  Backh,  Pub,  Eeom,  o(  Atkems^  voL  il  p.  27. 
1st  ed.),  which  of  course  implies  that  the  nobility 
had  some  control  over  it ;  and  perhaps,  like  the 
barons  of  the  feudal  ages,  they  exercised  the  power 
of  deposition. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  for  twelve  reigns  of 
anhons.  The  next  step  was  to  limit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  office  to  ten  years,  still  confining  it  to 
the  Medontidae,  or  house  of  Codrus,  so  as  to  esta- 
blish what  the  Greeks  caUed  a  dynasty,  till  the 
archonship  of  Eryxias,  the  last  archon  of  that  fiunily 
elected  as  such,  and  the  seventh  decennial  archon. 
(Clinton,  F,  H,<,  vol.  I  p.  182.)  At  the  end  of  his 
ten  years  (&  a  684),  a  much  greater  change  took 
phu;e :  the  archonship  was  miule  annual,  and  its 
various  duties  divided  among  a  college  of  nine, 
chosen  by  snfirage  (x^iporwia)  from  the  Eupa- 
tridae,  or  Patricians,  and  no  longer  elected  from  the 
Medontidae  exclusively.  This  ammgement  con- 
tinued till  the  timocrscy  established  by  Solon,  who 
made  the  qualification  for  office  depend  not  on 
birth,  but  property,  still  retaining  the  election  by 
Bu£^ge,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  so  far  im- 
pairing the  authority  of  the  archons  and  other 
magistrates,  as  to  legalise  an  appeal  from  them 
to  the  courts  of  justice  instituted  by  himself. 
^'Oo-a  reus  itpX"^*  lro(c  Kpbftty,  Sfioims  fcol  rcpl 
mitmr  cis  t^  Sucoirr^ioy  i^erus  I^kci^, 
Plut.  Solon.  18.)  The  election  by  lot  is  believed 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Cleisthenes  (b.  c. 
508 ;  Herod.  vL  109)  ;  for  we  find  this  practice 
existing  shortly  after  his  time ;  and  Aristotle 
(PoUt.  iL  9)  expressly  states  that  Solon  made  no 
alteration  in  the  aSptois^  or  mode  of  election,  but 
only  in  the  qualification  for  office.  I^  however, 
there  be  no  interpolation  in  the  oath  of  the 
Heliasts  (Dem.  e,  TYmocr.  p.  747),  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  election  by  lot  was 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Solon ;  but  the  authority 
of  Aristotle  and  other  evidence  strongly  incline 
us  to  some  such  supposition,  or  rather  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  necessity.  The  last  change  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  Aristeides  {Tpd^i 
^^^Vfta  jcou^y  c&oi  r^r  iroXirccoy,  jcal  robs  ipX"^- 
7ar  ii  *A$iivaimw  witrrmv  oipturBai^  Plut  Arial. 
22),  who,  after  the  battle  of  Phitaea  (b.  a  479), 


*  By  this  is  meant  that  thesupreme  power,  though 
not  monarchical,  was  confined  to  one  fiimily. 
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abolished  the  property  qualification,  throwing  open 
the  archonship  and  other  magistracies  to  all  the  citi- 
sens,  that  is,  to  the  Thetes,  as  well  as  the  other 
classes,  the  former  of  whom  were  not  allowed  by 
Solon^  laws  to  hold  any  magistracy  at  all ;  in  oon* 
formi^  with  which,  we  find  that,  even  in  the  time 
of  Aiuteides,  the  archons  were  chosen  by  lot  from 
the  wealthiest  class  of  citisens  (,ol  vwrroMoato^ 
/USc^iMH,  Plut^fM^  ad  iniL). 

Still,  after  the  removal  of  the  old  restiictiona, 
some  security  was  left  to  insure  respectability; 
for,  previously  to  an  archon  entering  on  office,  be 
underwent  an  examination  called  the  du^puns 
(PoUux,  viii.  85  :  Deinar.  e.  Arittog,  p.  107  ;  rnhs 
iwia  Iff^x^*^'*  wattpi¥9T*  ci  yw4os  c2  vsioSio-ir. 
Dem.  e.  EmbuL  p.  1 320),  as  to  his  being  a  legi- 
timate and  a  good  dticen,  a  good  son,  and  qualified 
in  point  of  property :  c2  rh  rffii)/ui  iaruf  mrr^  ; 
was  the  question  put.  Now,  there  are  (SchS- 
mann,  De  CbrndiM,  p.  812. ;  Bbckh,  voL  iL  p.  277) 
strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  form  of  ex- 
amination continued  even  after  the  time  of  Ari« 
steides  ;  and  if  so,  it  would  follow  that  the  right 
in  question  was  not  given  to  the  Thetes  pro- 
miscuously, but  only  to  such  as  possessed  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  property.  But  even  if  it  were  soi, 
it  is  admitted  tnat  this  latter  limitation  soon  be- 
came  obsolete  ;  for  we  read  m  Lysias  (*Tr4p  tov 
*A5vMirov,  p.  169),  that  a  needy  old  man,  so 
poor  as  to  receive  a  state  allowance,  was  not  dia- 
qualified  from  being  archon  by  his  indigence,  bat 
only  by  bodily  infirmity ;  freedom  firom  all  such 
defects  being  required  for  the  office,  as  it  was  in 
some  respects  of  a  sacred  character.  Yet,  evoi  after 
passing  a  satisfactory  Ay«Urp«nf,  each  df  the  arehona, 
in  common  with  other  magistrates,  was  liable  to 
be  deposed,  on  comphunt  o?  misconduct  made  be- 
fore the  people,  at  the  first  regular  assembly  in  each 
piytany.  (>n  such  an  occasion,  the  «rixcifN>> 
Tor/a,  as  it  was  called,  took  phioe  ;  and  we 
read  (Dem.  e.  TVocrm.  p.  1880  ;  Pollux,  viii.  95  ; 
Harp,  in  Kvpla  *EMcKiioia)  that,  in  one  case,  the 
whole  body  of  Bw/aodh-ai  was  deprived  of  office 
(Ar«Xc<poroi^),  for  the  misbehaviour  of  one  of 
their  body:  they  were,  however,  reinstated,  on 
promise  of  better  conduct  tar  the  future. 

With  respect  to  the  later  aces  of  Atheniaa 
history,  we  learn  from  Strabo  (ix.  1),  that  even 
in  his  day,  the  Romans  allowed  the  freedom 
of  Athens  ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  Athe- 
nians would  fondly  cling  to  a  name  and  office 
associated  with  some  of  their  most  cherished 
remembrances.  That  the  archonship,  however, 
though  still  in  existence,  was  merely  honorary,  we 
might  expect  from  the  analogy  of  Uie  consukte  at 
Rome ;  and,  indeed,  we  learn  that  it  was  some- 
times filled  by  strangers,  as  Hadrian  and  Plutarch. 
Such,  moreover,  was  the  democratical  tendency  of 
the  assembly  and  courts  of  justice  established 
by  Solon,  that,  even  in  eariier  times,  the  archons 
had  lost  the  great  political  power  which  they  at 
one  time  possessed  (Thuc.  i.  126),  and  that,  too, 
after  the  division  of  their  functions  amongst  nine. 
They  became,  in  fiu:t,  not  as  of  old,  directors  of  the 
government ;  but  merely  municipal  magistrates, 
exercising  ftinctions  and  bearing  titles  which  we 
will  proceed  to  describe. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  duties  of  the 
single  archon  were  shared  by  a  college  of  nine. 
The  first  or  president  of  this  body  was  ca]l.>d 
6  ipx*"'*  hy  way  of  pre-eminence  ;  and  sometimes 
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br  and  registered  m  his  Dsme.  The 
■t jkd  4  ^iViA«^  or  tbe  kiag  hcImb  ;  the  diM, 
A'^niJftmnC^ or tsmiasudu-ia-chief ;  theiaBSiB- 
■giix, s^AMfHi^^iMi, <r hgiJitiin.  Asreputbthe 
dsiiet  «f  the  svdisH^  it  is  suMctimes  difficalt  to 

k  whsit  helwgcA  to  then  iadhidiidly 
cflilectrftdy;.     It  secas,  hsvever,  thst  a 

bk  pastisn  of  the  jodidal  IbnctioDt  of 
the  SBeiait  kngs  deroHcd  «poB  th«  Jra&oa  ii)io- 
■jwst,  who  VM  also  coBStiiuUd  a  soft  of  stttte 
pNiaelar  of  those  who  vcve  nsahfe  to  defend  theia- 
■dws.  (Den.  cLAfacar.Ndfm,  ]iLl076iPoUax, 
vni  89.)    Thns  he   had  to  sapmtcpd  ocpham 


(o2bs(  of  /(i|n^o<yfWM\  widows 
leit  pRgasDt,  and  to  see  that  thej  were  not 
siuuged  in  anj  way.  Shonid  aay  one  do  so,  be 
was  esipowcred  to  inflict  a  fine  «f  a  oeitaia 
aanont,  or  to  faring  the  parties  to  trisL  Heinwee, 
seem  to  hnre  been  nader  his  pecolisr 
ibr  we  rend  (Dene.  e.  M^ear.  p.  1069), 
thst  he  ONdd  compel  ^e  next  of  kin  either  to 
mny  a  poor  hciieos  himself,  eren  thoogh  she  were 
of  a  lower  daoa,  or  to  person  her  in  nairisire  to 
snothfx.  Again  w«  find  (iUL  p.  1056 ;  PoUoz, 
vuL  C2)  that,  when  a  persca  daimod  an  inho- 
adjndged  to  otheis,  ho  som- 
the  party  in  pnasciiinn  heCore  the  aidioa 
I  (^wiSuEovta)  who  bnoght  the  case  into 
eoon,  and  made  arrangements  fcr  tryinff  the  soit 
We  magt,  howwcs,  hear  m  mind  that  Uiis  sntho> 
litj  was  oaiy  ezcrcaaed  in  caees  where  the  parties 
were  citiiwis,  the  poif  mawh  having  oorretpandmg 
daiies  when  ^  knress  was  an  alien.  Itmustslso 
he  andcastood  that,  except  in  Tery  few  caees,  the 
ardians  did  mik  dcdds  themselTee,  bat  merely 
braoght  the  caaaes  into  coart,  aad  cast  hits  fer  the 
dicaato  who  were  to  try  the  isnie.  (Dem.  a. 
£hpd.iLpull36.)  Another  dnty  «f  the  arehons 
was  to  reeore  ei^oyfeXiw  (Harpocr.  «.  v.),  or  ia- 
fawnatisns  sgainot  indiTidask  who  had  wiuuged 
heiremes,  children  who  had  maltreated  their  parents, 
gnsidiis  who  had  neglected  or  defiaadod  their 
ward&  (Kdciwo'cs  frucX^pov,  yeWwr,  i^^mmi^, 
Dem-aJVoeor.  pil069;  Schanisan,pul8l.)  la- 
fermatisns  of  another  kind,  the  Mci^ir  and  fdo-ii, 
were  alio  hpd  befers  the  eponymne,  thongh  I>e> 
mosihenes  (c  Tlswer.  pi  707)  assigned  the  fiamer 
to  the  theemothetoe.  (Ehduxml)  The  lost  ofliee 
sf  the  arebon  which  we  shall  mention  was  «f  a 
sacred  character ;  we  aDade  to  his  saperintendenee 
sf  the  greater  Dionysia  aad  the  Thargelia,  the 
btt9  cdehiated  in  honoor  of  Apollo  aad  Artemis. 
(PoBax,  -wvL  89.) 

The  fimctions  sf  the  fiarA*6ay  or  Xny  ^nsftoa, 
were  almost  all  eonoected  with  religion :  bis  dis- 
tiqgvishing  titk  shows  that  he  was  considered  a 
lepresentattre  of  the  old  kingi  in  their  capacity  of 
high  ptieat,  as  the  Rez  Sacnficolns  was  at  Rome. 
Thos  he  presided  at  the  Lensean,  or  older  Dionyiia; 
sBperintcnded  the  mysteries  and  the  games  called 
Ao^HnaB^^spJai,  aad  had  to  offer  vp  tacrifieee  aad 
pnqrers  in  the  Efenaininm,  both  at  Athens  aad 
Seam,  Moreorer,  iadictiBeuts  fer  impiety,  aad 
contiOTersaei  aboot  the  priesthood,  were  hud  before 
him;  sod,  in  cases  of  nrnrdw,  he  bwoght  the  trial 
isfo  the  eoBit  of  the  Areiopagns,  and  voted  with  its 
memhen.  His  wific,  alsoi,  who  was  csUed  fia^L 
Aim  or  0a^iAanm^  had  to  offer  certain  mcrifioei, 
aad  thenfim  it  warn  xeqoiied  that  ihe  ghodd  be  a 
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sf  pare  blood.  withoDt  stam  or  blemish. 
His  ooort  was  bWd  in  what  was  raJIrd  i^  toS 
fimrtkim  orod.  (Dem.  &  Larr,  p^  940  ;  r.  An^ 
dnL  p.  801  ;  6  AVimt.  p^  1 370  ;  Lvftias,  e.  Amdoc, 
p.  \Oif  where  the  dntico  are  ennmrntrd  ;  Kliii»Jrr, 
A^  AriMofLAakar.  1 143,  et  Scboiis ;  Harpocr.  «.V. 
*Bwi^A^f  rw  imriyitm  \  Pkto,  Kmtkyi^r, 
ad  mit  et  TkmrL  ad  fin.  t  PoHux,  viiL  90.) 

The  FoUmmtk  wm  onginslly,  as  hie  name  de- 
notes, the  comawnder-in-chicf'  (Herod,  tl  109, 
111  ;  PoOax,  viii  91)  ;  and  we  6nd  him  dis- 
chaiging  militanr  duties  as  late  ss  ihe  battle  oi 
ManithoB,  in  conjunction  with  the  tea  orpanrW : 
he  there  took,  like  the  kingit  of  okL,  the  camDiand  of 
the  right  wing  of  ihe  army.  This,  however,  tcrmt  to 
be  the  lait  occasion  on  record  of  this  matfutnte  ap- 
pointed by  lot,  being  ioTestod  with  eurh  impartant 
finctioos ;  and  in  after  ages  wo  And  that  his 
daties  ceased  to  be  military,  having  been  in  a  gr«nt 
measure  tnnefnred  to  the  protection  and  •oprrin- 
tendenee  of  the  midrat  aliens,  to  that  he  rrsemUled 
in  many  retprcte  the  praetor  prtpgrintu  at  Rome.  I  n 
fiict,  we  learn  from  Ariatotle,  in  his  **  Constitution  of 
Athena,**  that  the  poleniarch  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  foreigners  as  the  archon  to  citisens. 
(Demesth.  9.  Laer,  p.  940  ;  ArisU  spud  Harpncr. 
s.  V. ;  Pottax,  viii  91 ,  9*2.)  Thus,  all  actions  atf«'rt- 
ing  aliens,  the  iioteles  and  prexeni,  were  faronrht 
bdbre  him  previooslr  to  trial ;  ae,  for  tnstanro, 
the  Maif  Avpoeroo-ioo  against  a  foreigner,  for 
liring  in  Athens  without  a  patron  ;  so  was  also 
the  &n|  Avooraoiev  against  a  slave  who  failed  ia 
hia  duty  to  the  master  who  had  freed  him.  Morc- 
orer,  it  was  the  polemarch's  duty  to  oflfrr  the 
yearly  acrifico  to  Artemis,  in  conimeniontion  of 
the  vow  made  by  Callimachus,  at  Manthon,  snd 
to  arrange  the  funeral  games  in  honour  of  those 
who  feU  in  war.  These  three  arehons,  tho 
^rdrsyiof ,  ^ao'iAe^,  aad  iro^^^u^x's*  "f^^  «nch 
alloweid  two  ■ssfson  to  assist  them  in  the  dis- 
chaive  of  their  duties. 

Too  Tke»m<MhHa9  were  extensively  connected 
arith  the  administmtion  of  justice,  and  appear  to 
hare  been  called  legislators  (Thirlwall,  Iligt,  i/ 
Oneety  toL  ii  p^  17),  because  in  the  absence  of  a 
written  code,  they  might  be  said  to  make  Uws,  or 
deo-fiof,  in  the  ancient  language  of  Athens, 
thoogh  in  reality  they  only  declared  and  ex- 
plained them.  They  were  required  to  review, 
orety  year,  tho  whole  body  of  kwo,  that  they 
might  detect  any  inconsistencies  or  superiluities, 
and  discorer  whether  sny  laws  which  were  abro- 
gated were  in  the  public  records  amongst  the  rest. 
(Aeschin.  e.  Ctesipk.  p.  59.)  Their  report  was  sub* 
mitted  to  the  people,  who  referred  the  necessary 
alterstions  to  a  legislative  committee  chosen  for 
the  parpoM,  aad  called  po/ao94Tuu 

The  chief  part  of  tho  duties  of  the  thetmothetao 
eonsisted  in  receiving  infonnations,  and  bringing 
eases  to  trial  in  the  courts  of  law,  of  the  days  of 
sitting  in  which  they  gave  public  notice.  (Pollux, 
viii.  87,  88.)  They  did  not  try  them  themselves  ; 
bat  seem  to  have  constituted  a  sort  of  grand  jury, 
or  inquest  Thus  they  received  /i^«/{ffif  against 
parties  who  bad  not  paid  their  fines,  or  owed  any 
money  to  tho  state ;  and  in  default  of  bringing 
the  fonner  parties  to  trial,  they  lost  their  right  of 
going  up  to  the  Areiopogus  at  the  end  of  their  ycsr 
of  office.  (Dem.  c.  Mnd.  p.  529 ;  e.  Maear.  p. 
1075  ;  e.  Timoer,  707;  Bockh,  voL  i  p.  59,  voL  ii. 
pb  72.)    Again,  indictments  for  penonal   injoiios 
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(M^«s  ypapol)  were  laid  befora  them,  aa  wdl  t» 
inlbrmationa  against  olive  growen,  for  rooting  up 
more  trees  than  was  allowed  to  each  proprietor 
by  law.  So,  too,  were  the  indictments  for  bribing 
the  Heliaea,  or  any  of  the  courts  of  justice  at 
Athois,  or  the  senate,  or  fonning  dubs  for  the 
OTerthrow  of  the  democney,  and  against  retained 
advocates  {vwiyopoi)  who  took  bribes  either  in 
public  or  private  causes.  Again,  an  information 
was  kid  before  them  if  a  foreigner  cohabited  with 
a  citisen,  or  a  man  gave  in  marriage  as  his  own 
daughter  the  child  of  another,  or  confined  as  an 
adulterer  one  who  was  not  sow  They  also  had  to 
refer  informations  {tlatfyy^Xiw)  to  the  people; 
and  where  an  information  had  been  laid  before  the 
senate,  and  a  condemnation  ensued,  it  was  their 
duty  to  bring  the  judgment  into  the  courts  of 
justice  for  conformation  or  revision.  (Dem.  e.  Sleph, 
ii.  p.  1137  ;  &  l<^eaer.  pp.  1351,  1363,  1368, 
u.  Tltswcr.  pi  720  ;  PoUux,  viii.  88  ;  B«dih,  voLL 
pp.  259,  317.) 

A  different  office  of  theirs  was  to  draw  up  and 
ratify  the  o^m^oXo,  or  agreements,  with  foreign 
states,  settling  the  terms  on  which  their  citizens 
should  sue  and  be  sued  by  the  citizens  of  Athens. 
In  their  collective  capacity,  the  archons  are  said  to 
have  had  the  power  of  death  in  case  an  exile  re- 
turned to  an  interdicted  phice :  they  also  superin« 
tended  the  iwix^iporowia  of  the  magistrates,  held 
every  prytany  (rfw^wrAri  •i  3o«t««  Ka}i&s  «^X«»'X 
and  brought  to  trial  those  whom  the  people  de> 
posed,  if  an  action  or  indictment  were  the  con- 
sequence of  it.  Moreover,  they  allotted  the  dicasts 
or  jurymen,  and  probably  presided  at  the  annual 
election  of  the  strotegi  and  other  military  officers. 
( Pollux, viii  87, 88 ;  Harpocr.s.  o.  Ken-ax^tporoyiai 
Schumann,  p.  231  ;  Dem.  c  Arts,  p.  630.) 

We  may  here  remark,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  be  cautious  in  our  interpretation  of  the  words 
itpX^  (^<1  Vx<**^<^9  s"^^  ^  ^®  ^^^  orators 
they  have  a  double  meaning,  sometimes  refer- 
ring to  the  archons  peculiariy  so  called,  and 
sometimes  to  any  other  magistracy.  Thus  in 
Isaeus  (/>0  Cteomymi  Haered.)  we  might  on  a 
cmvory  perusal  ii^er,  that  when  a  testator  lefi 
his  property  away  foam  his  heir-^it-law,  by  what 
was  technically  called  a  Mr»  (Harpocr.  «.  v.; 
Isaeus,  ir^  ie\^i^),  the  archon  took  the  original 
vnll  into  custody,  and  was  required  to  be  present 
at  the  making  of  any  addition  or  codicil  to  it.  A 
more  accurate  observation  proves  that  by  tU  r«r 
kpX^^*^  i*  meant  one  of  the  iorvr^i,  who 
formed  a  magistracy  (Vx^)  *«  ^^U  as  the  nine 
archons. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  privileges  and 
honours  of  the  archons.  The  greatest  of  the  former 
was  the  exemption  from  the  trienirchies — a  boon 
not  allowed  even  to  the  successors  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton.  As  a  mark  of  their  office,  they 
wore  a  chaplet  or  crown  of  m3rrtle ;  and  lif  any 
one  struck  or  abused  one  of  the  thesmothetae  or 
the  archon,  when  wearing  this  badge  of  office,  he 
became  irtftos^  or  infiunous  in  the  foJlest  extent, 
thereby  losing  his  dric  rights.  (BSckh,  toL  ii. 
p.  322 ;  Dem.  e,  Lept.  pp.  462, 46<^  465,  c  Meid, 
p.  524 ;  Pollux,  viil  86.)  The  archons,  at  the  dose 
of  their  year  of  service,  were  admitted  among  the 
members  of  the  Areiopagus.     [Arbiopagus.] 

The  Archon  Eponymus  being  an  annual  magis- 
trate at  Athens,  like  tho  consul  at  Rome,  it  is 
manifest  that  a  coirect  list  of  the  ardions  is  an 
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impiortant  element  in  the  determination  of  Atlie-^ 
nian  chnmolc^.  Now  from  CSrtom  (b.c  684),  the 
first  annual  andion,  to  Cbsuos  (b.  c.  560),  we  hare 
the  names  of  about  twenty-four.  From  a^a  560 
to  the  invBsioa  of  Xerxes  (&  c.  480),  the  oames 
and  years  of  about  twenty-four  more  have  been 
determined.  From  b.  a  480  to  292,  Diodorus  sud 
Dionysins  Halicamassus  fomish  an  almost  un- 
broken succession  for  a  period  of  neariy  200  jtmxmm 
The  names,  so  for  as  they  are  known,  are  given  by 
Clinton  (F.  H.\  who  remarks  that  the  compiler 
of  the  Parian  marbles  places  the  annual  archons  one 
year  too  high  respectively.  He  also  states  (voL  U. 
p.  12)  that  the  best  list  is  that  of  Corsini,  who 
however  is  surpassed  by  Wesseling  within  the  period 
embraced  by  the  remains  of  Diodorus.  [R.W.] 
ARCHO'JNES  (Vx«^0-  [Tblonbs.] 
ARCIFFNIUS  AOER.  [Agbb.] 
ARCUS  (also  /omw,  Virg.  Am,  vL  681  ;  Cic 
M  Verr.  L  7  ;  nc^Idfpa),  an  arch.  It  is  possible  to 
give  an  arched  form  to  the  covering  of  any  opening 
by  placing  horisontal  courses  of  stones  piojcctii^ 
over  one  another,  fifom  both  sides  of  the  openings 
till  they  meet  at  top,  and  then  cutting  the  ends  of 
the  projecting  stones  to  a  regular  curve,  as  shown 
below.  This  form  is  found  in  the  mostancienft 
architecture  of  nearly  all  nations,  but  it  does  not 
constitute  a  true  arch.  A  true  arch  is  formed  of 
a  series  of  wedge-like  stones,  or  of  bricks,  support* 
mg  each  other,  and  all  bound  firmly  tc^gether  hj 
their  mutual  pressure. 

It  would  seem  that  the  arch,  as  thus  defined, 
and  as  used  by  the  Romans,  was  not  known  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  other- 
wise a  language  so  copious  as  theirs,  and  of  such 
ready  application,  would  not  have  wanted  a  name 
properly  Greek  by  which  to  distinguish  it.  But 
the  constructive  prindple,  by  which  an  arch  ia 
made  to  hold  together,  and  to  afford  a  solid  le* 
sistanoe  against  the  pressure  upon  its  circumference, 
was  known  to  them  even  previously  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  its  use  is  exemplified  in  two  of  the 
earliest  buildings  now  remaining — the  chamber 
built  at  Orchomenus,  by  Minyas,  king  of  Boeotia, 
described  by  Pansanias  (ix.  38),  and  the  treasury 
of  Atreus  at  Mycenae.  (Pans.  iL  16.)  Both 
these  woiks  are  constructed  under  ground,  and 
each  of  them  consists  of  a  circulsr  chamber  formed 
by  regular  courses  of  stones  laid  horiaontallT  over 
each  other,  each  ooune  projecting  towards  the  in*- 
terior,  and  beyond  the  one  below  it,  till  they  meet 
in  an  apex  over  the  centre,  which  was  capped  by  a 
large  stone,  and  thus  resembled  the  inside  of  a 
dome.  Each  of  the  horizontal  courses  of  stones 
formed  a  perfect  cirde,  or  two  semicircular  arches 
joined  together,  as  the  subjoined  plan  of  one  of 
these  courses  will  render  evident 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  innermost  end  of 
each  stone  is  bevdled  off  into  the  shape  of  a  wedge, 
the  apex  of  which,  if  continued,  would  meet  in  Uie 
centre  of  the  circle,  as  is  done  in  forming  an  arch  ; 
while  the  outer  ends  against  the  earth  are  left  rough, 
and  their  interstices  Sled  up  with  small  irregular- 
shaped  stones,  the  immense  sixe  of  the  prindpal 
stones  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  continue  the 
sectional  cutting  throughout  their  whole  lei^h. 
Indeed,  if  these  chambers  had  been  constracted 
upon  any  other  principle,  it  is  dear  that  the  prea- 
snre  of  earth  all  around  them  would  have  caused 
them  to  collapse.  The  method  of  construction 
here  described  was  communicated  to  the  writec 
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dT  tlie  jnaax  mxtide  bj  the  kte  Sir  WiDkm 
GdL  Tbn  it  Mcms  that  the  Qntka  did  iind«r- 
■tand  the  cmsknuctiYe  pnadple  vftm  which  aithet 


«re  fimoMd,  eren  in  the  earliest  timet ;  althoDgh 
it  did  mt  oocnr  to  them  to  divide  the  circle  hy  a 
diametrr,  and  Kt  the  half  of  it  upright  to  bear  m 
nperincnmbent  we^ht  But  thej  made  oae  of  a 
coatrivaace  eTen  before  the  Trojan  war,  by  which 
tl»y  were  enabled  to  gain  aU  the  adrantaget  of  oar 
archway  in  making  corridon,  or  hoUow  galleries, 
and  which  in  appearance  resembled  the  pointed 
arch,  sach  as  is  now  termed  Gothic  This  was 
ejected  by  catting  away  the  soperincambent  stones 
in  the  manner  already  described,  at  an  angle  of 
aboat  430  with  the  horison.  The  mode  of  con- 
■^raction  and  appearance  of  such  arches  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  drawing  of  the  walls  of 
Tirrna,  copied  from  Sir  William  Oell'l  Argolis. 
Tl»  gate  of  Signia  (&ym)  in  Latiom  exhibits  a 


The  principle  of  the  tme  aith  seems  to  have 
heen  known  to  the  Romans  from  the  earliest 
pemd :  it  is  ased  in  the  Cloaea  Manma.  It  is 
iDoftpn>bab]y  an  Etruscan  inrention.  The  use  of 
it  eonstitntes  one  leading  distinction  between 
Greek  and  Roman  archxtectnre,  for  by  its^applica- 
tjoD  the  Romaaa  were  enabled  to  execute  works 
•f&r  bolder  constmction  than  those  of  the  Oiacks 
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—  to  erect  brid^res  and  aqoedocts,  and  the  ir*^ 
dnrable  and  raassiTe  sCnictares  of  brick.  The 
Romans,  howerer,  nerer  osed  any  other  form  of 
aith  than  the  seraicirrle.  [  A  R.1 

ARCUS  TRIUMPHA'LIS(a  tnumphalanrh), 
was  a  strocturs  peculiar  to  the  llomaiM,  ami>nf 
whoa  it  seems  to  have  taken  its  onirin  from  the 
Porta  TnmmfAaU$^  the  frate  by  which  a  ^n^ral 
celebrating  a  trimaph  led  his  army  into  the  ntr,  00 
which  occasions  the  gate  was  ad..^ed  with  tn>phiea 
and  other  memorials  of  the  particular  victory  cvle- 
brated.  In  prtxess  of  time  other  arrhrs  wers 
erected,  both  at  Rmne  and  in  the  pttivinces,  to 
celebrate  single  Tictorics,  the  mrro«»ri*U  of  which 
were  carred  upon  them  or  fixed  to  them,  and  these 
remained  as  permanent  monaroents.  They  cTea 
caine  to  be  erected  m  memory  of  a  victory  for 
which  there  had  been  no  triumph  ;  nay,  errn  to 
oonmiemonite  other  CTents  than  Tictonr*.  I'hat 
at  Anoona,  for  example,  was  erected  in  honour  of 
Trajan,  when  he  had  improred  the  harbour  of  the 
city  at  his  own  expense. 

Triumphal  arches  were  insulated  structures 
built  across  the  principal  stn^U  of  the  city, 
and,  according  to  the  ipoce  of  their  respective 
localities,  consisted  of  either  a  single  arch- way, 
or  of  a  central  one  for  carriages,  with  two  smaJIrr 

n  on  each  tide  for  foot  passengers,  which 
sometimes  hare  side  communications  with  the 
centre  arch.  Soraotimes  there  were  two  arches  of 
equal  height,  side  by  side.  Each  fmnt  was  orna- 
mented with  trophies  and  bss-rclicfi,  which  mere 
alto  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  pSMSges.  Both 
fofades  had  lunally  columns  against  the  pirrs, 
supporting  an  entablature,  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
attic,  00  the  front  of  which  was  the  inscri|iti<»a, 
and  OQ  the  top  of  it  bronie  chariots,  war-hones, 
statues,  and  trophies. 

Stertinius  is  the  first  upon  record  who  erected 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  He  built  an  arch  in  the 
Foram  Boarium,  about  B.  a  196,  and  another 
in  the  Circus  Maxirous,  each  of  which  was  sur- 
mounted by  gilt  statues.  (Lit.  xxxiii.  27.)  Six 
yean  afterwards,  Scipio  Africanns  built  anothtT  on 
the  Gims  Capitolinus,  on  which  he  placed  seven 
gilt  statues  and  two  figurrs  of  horses  (Li v.  xxxvii. 
3);  and  in  B.  c.  121,  Fatiius  Maximns  built  a 
fourth  in  the  Via  Sacra,  which  is  called  by  Cicero 
(mi  Verr.  L  7)  the  Fornix  Fabianua,  None  of 
these  remain,  the  Arch  of  Augustus  at  Himini 
being  one  of  the  earliest  among  those  still  stand- 
ing. Thai  these  erections  were  either  temporary 
or  very  insignificant,  may  be  inferred  from  tho 
silence  of  VilruTius,  who  says  nothing  of  triimphal 
arches.  We  might  be  sure,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  that  such  structures  would  especially 
mark  the  period  of  the  empire. 

There  are  twenty-one  arches  recorded  by  dif- 
ferent writen  as  having  been  erected  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  fire  of  which  now  n-main  :  —  1.  Amu 
Dnui,  which  was  erected  to  the  honour  of  Noro 
CUudius  Drusus  on  the  Appian  way.  (Suet 
aaud.  1.)  2.  Arem»  Titi,  at  the  foot  of  the 
PaUtme,  which  was  erected  to  the  honour  of 
Titus,  after  his  conquest  of  Jndaca,  but  was  not 
finished  till  after  his  death  ;  since  in  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  it  he  is  called  Zhrus,  and  he  b  also 
represented  as  being  carried  up  to  hearen  upon  an 
eagle.  The  bas-reliefs  of  this  arch  represent  tho 
spoils  frxmi  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  carried  in 
triumphal  procession  ;   and  are  among  the  best 
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upecimens  of  Roman  acdptnn.  This  ■ich  hM 
only  a  single  opening,  with  two  columns  of  the 
Roman  or  composite  order  on  each  side  of  it.  S. 
Arcus  Septimii  Seveti,  which  was  erected  by  the 
senate  (a.  d.  203)  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Sacra, 
in  honour  of  that  emperor  and  his  two  sons, 
Caracalhi  and  Oeta,  on  account  of  his  rictories 
over  the  Parthians  and  Arabians.  4.  Arcut  Gal- 
/te»i,  erected  to  the  honour  of  Gallienus  by  a  pri- 
vate indiYidnal,  M.  Aurelius  Victor.  5.  Arau 
QuutanHni^  which  is  huger  and  more  profusely 
ornamented  than  the  Arch  of  Titus.  It  was 
erected  by  the  senate  in  honour  of  Constantine, 
after  his  victory  over  Marentius.  It  consists  of 
three  arches,  with  columns  against  each  front,  and 
statues  on  the  entabUturcs  oyer  them,  which,  with 
the  other  sculptured  ornaments,  originally  de> 
corated  the  arch  of  Trajan.  [P*  &] 

ARCUS  {fit6s^  r^o''),  the  bow  used  for  shoot- 
ing arrows,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all  wear 
pons,  but  is  chaiacteristic  of  Asia  rather  than  of 
Europe.  Thus  in  the  description  given  by  Hero- 
dotus (viL  61 — 80)  of  the  various  nations  com- 
posing the  army  of  Xerzes,  we  observe  that  neariy 
all  the  troops  without  exception  used  the  bow. 
The  Scythians  and  Parthians  were  the  most  eele- 
brnted  archers  in  the  East,  and  among  the  Gkeeks 
the  Cretans,  who  frequently  served  as  a  separate 
corps  in  the  Greek  armies,  and  subsequently  also 
among  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  Romans.  (Comp. 
Xen.  Anab.  i.  2.  §  9 ;  Liv.  xlii.  36.) 

The  form  of  the  Scythian  and  Parthian  bow 
diiliered  from  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  former  was 
In  the  slupe  of  a  half-moon,  and  is  shown  in  the 
upper  of  tne  two  figures  here  exhibited,  which  is 
taken  from  one  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  fictile  vases. 
(Comp.  Amm.  Maic  zzil  8.)  The  Greek  bow,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  usual  fonn  of  which  is  shown 
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in  the  lower  of  the  preceding  figures,  has  a  double 
curvature,  consisting  of  two  circtuar  portions  united 
in  the  middle  (vrixvf  )•  According  to  the  descrip- 
tion in  Homer  (//.  iv.  105—126),  the  bow  was 
made  of  two  pieces  of  horn,  hence  frequently  called 
K4pas  and  cornu.  The  bow-string  (rcvpi)  was 
twisted,  and  was  frequently  made  of  thongs  of 
leather  (ytvpa  fi6tta).  It  was  alwavs  fiutened  to 
one  end  of  the  bow,  and  at  the  other  end  there 
hung  a  ring  or  hook  (Kopc^rq),  usually  made  of 
metal  (XP^^^^)»  to  which  the  string  was  attached, 
when  the  bow  was  to  be  used.  In  the  same  pas- 
sage of  Homer  we  have  a  description  of  a  man 
preparing  to  shoot,  and  this  account  is  iUustrated 
by  the  following  outline  of  a  statue  belonging  to 
the  group  of  the  A^inetan  marbles.  The  £)w, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  this  statue,  was  probably 
of  bronze,  and  has  been  lost 


When  not  used,  the  bow  was  put  into  a  case 
(ro^o^my,  yofpirr^f ,  Oorytmt\  which  was  made  of 
leather,  and  sometimes  ornamented  (^Miciy^f ,  Ham. 
Od.  xxL  54).  The  bow-case  is  very  conspicuous 
in  the  sculptured  bas-reliefs  of  Penepolu.  It 
frequently  held  the  arrows  as  well  as  the  bow, 
and  on  this  account  is  often  confounded  with  the 
Pkantra  or  quiver.  Though  its  use  waa  com- 
paratively rare  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
we  find  it  exhibited  m  a  bas-relief  in  the  Musco 
Pio- Clementine  (vol  iv.  tav.  43),  which  is  copied 
in  the  annexed  cut 


ARDA'LION  (Ap««i\ior).    [FuNua] 

A'REA.     [AoRicuLTURA,  p.44.] 

AREIO'PAGUS.  The  Areiopagns  (^'Afwioj 
>t,  or  hill  of  Ares),  at  Athens,  was  a  rocky 
eminence,  lying  to  the  west  of^  and  not  fiur  frtmi  the 
Acropolis.  To  account  for  the  name,  various  stories 
were  told.  Thus,  some  said  that  it  was  so  called  from 
the  Amazons,  the  daughters  of  Ares,  having  encamped 
there  when  they  attshcked  Athens  ;  others  again,  as 
Aeschylus,  from  the  sacrifices  there  ofiered  by  them 
to  that  god  ;  while  the  more  received  opinion  con- 
nected the  name  with  the  legend  of  Ares  having 
been  brought  to  trial  there  by  Poseidon,  for  the 
murder  of  nis  son  Ilalirrhotius.  (Dem.  c  Aristoar, 
p.  642 ;  Aeschyl.  Eum.  659.)  To  none,  however, 
of  these  legends  did  the  pkoe  owe  its  fiunc,  but 
rather  to  the  council  ('H  <»  *Aptl^  wdj^  /3ovX^), 
which  held  its  sittings  therc^  and  was  lometiinei 
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calkd  'H  bm  fiamKk,  to  dkdnfsidi  it  from  the 
•esafeeof  Fire  Handled,  which  Mi  in  theCenmeiciu 
whhin  the  dt^.  Thai  it  wns  a  bod^  of  ray  Rmte 
antiquitjrv  ncdng  as  a  aininal  trihuwl,  waa  eri- 
destty  believed  bj  the  Athcniana  thenadvea.  In 
fraof  U  thiiy  wit  may  refcr  to  the  r  j\tnm  mmmvm§ 
of  the  onUn,  and  the  legend  U  Oratea  haTing 
been  tiied  belbfe  the  cooncfl  iae  the  narder  of  hit 
Dochcr — a  txial  which  took  place  befoie  Athena, 
and  wfaidi  Aeechyhia  icpieaenti  at  the  origin  of 
the  court  itaei£  A^ain,  we  find  that  even  before 
the  fint  MeaMsiaB  war  (&  c.  740)  be||an,  the 
MesKniaaa  ofiefed  to  leferthe  points  in  dupate  to 
the  Axgive  AnphictionT,  or  the  Athenian  Aieio- 
p^gna  (Paaa.  ir.  5.  §  1;  Thiriwail,  HiaL  Gnaeae, 
ToL  L  pi  345),  becanae  thk  body  waa  bdioTed  to 
have  had  jnriidictaon  in  caaea  of 
{^Kma  ^anrnds}^  <*  &oai  of  oU.** 

There  ia  anffident  prad;  then,  that  the  Aieiopa- 
gai  eiiited  befon  the  time  of  Solon,  thoogh  he  ig 
admitted  to  hare  ao  lar  modified  itt  eonatitotion 
■ad  sphere  of  duty,  that  he  might  afaaoot  be  called 
ita  foimder.  Wlmt  that  original  cunatiUition  waa, 
amst  in  aome  dc|;:re«  be  left  to  conjectare,  though 
these  ia  every  rcnoon  to  mppooe  that  it  waa 
ariiCoaatical,  the  membeia  being  taken,  like 
the  Ephetae,  from  the  noble  poridan  fiuniliet 
(4^MrrMfr).  We  may  lemarii  tiuit,  after  the  time 
of  Soke,  the  EpbcCae,  fifty-one  in  nombfr,  at 
colkctiTdy  in  lour  dii!erent  conrta,  and  were 
diaiged  with  the  hearing  of  aoch  cases  of  acd- 
dental  or  justifiable  homidde  as  admitted  of  or  le- 
qniied  expiation,  befiire  the  accosed  codd  resmne 
the  crfii  and  idigioua  rights  he  had  lost:  a  rs- 
soBiption  imposdble  in  cases  of  wiUnl  nmrder,  the 
cspital  poaishment  for  which  could  only  be  escaped 
by  banisfament  for  life,  so  that  no  expiation  was 
required  or  given.  (Mfiller,  Emmem.  %  64  ;  Pollnx, 
viii  125.)  Now  the  Ephetae  Ibtmeriy  adminis- 
tend  joidce  in  five  eonits,  and  for  this  and  other 
xcaaom  it  baa  been  eonjectaied  that  they  and  the 
Aidopagna  then  formed  one  eoort,  which  decided 
ia  all  cases  of  mnider,  whether  wil^l  or  accidental. 
In  sapport  of  this  dew,  it  has  been  mged  that  the 
separation  of  functions  was  readered  necessary  by 
that  change  of  Solon  which  made  the  Areionagas 
no  longer  an  aristoeiatie  body,  while  the  Ephetae 
remained  so,  and  as  sodi  were  competent  to  ad- 
minister the  rights  of  expiation,  fonnixig^  as  they 
did,  a  part  of  the  sacred  kw  of  Athens,  md  there- 
fore left  IB  the  hands  of  the  old  patikians,  even 
after  the  loss  of  their  pditical  prxrileges.  On  thu 
ponnt  we  may  renmrk,  that  the  connection  insisted 
on  may  to  a  great  extent  be  trae  ;  bat  that  there 
was  not  a  con^ilete  identity  of  fimctions  is  proved 
by  Pfaitareh  (jSolom,  e.  19),  in  a  qnotation  frmn  the 
laws  of  Solon,  sbowmg  thirteven  before  that  legis- 
ktsr  the  Aieiopagiles  and  Ephetae  wars  in  lome 
cases  distinct. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  the  artide  Abchon, 
that  the  principal  change  introdneed  by  Solon  in 
the  coBslitmion  of  Athens,  was  to  make  the  qodi- 
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fication  fix*  office  depend  not  on  birth  bat  property  ; 
also  that,  s^reenbiy  to  his  reforms,  the  nineaichons, 
after  an  anexeepdonable  discharge  of  their  duties, 
"  vest  np  **  to  the  Areiopagos,  and  became  mem- 
bos  of  it  for  lifii,  nnlesa  expelled  for  miscondnct. 
(Daaar.  &  Demcttk.  p.  97  ;  Plat^So^  c  18.) 

The  eomcH  then,  nfter  his  time,  ceased  to  be 
antoentx  in  eooaCitntion ;  bat,  as  we  learn  from 
Attk  wnteZB,  cootiiiiied  ao  in  spirit     In  foct, 


Solon  is  mod  to  hava  fiirmed  the  two  cwondls,  tha 
senate  and  the  Aieiopagns,  to  be  a  check  upon  tha 
democracy  ;  that,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  **  tha 
state,  riding  apon  them  as  anchon,  might  be  leas 
tossed  bT  storms.**  Nay,  even  after  ue  aichona 
were  no  longer  elected  by  soflrafre  but  by  lot,  and 
the  office  a-as  thrown  open  by  Aristeidrs  to  all  tha 
Athenian  dtiaens,  the  ** upper  council**  still  re- 
tained its  former  tone  of  foding.  We  learn,  in- 
deed, frmn  Isocrates  {Arnap,  p.  147),  that  no  oae 
was  so  bad  as  not  to  put  off  hb  dd  habiu  on  bo- 
coming  an  Areiopagite;  and  though  this  may  refer 
to  private  rather  than  public  coaduct,  we  may  not 
unreasonably  suppose  that  the  pditjcal  principlea 
of  the  younger  would  dways  be  modifiMl  by  tho 
older  and  monnmnerous  members — a  modification 
which,  though  oontinadly  less  in  degiee,  would 
still  be  the  ssme  in  direction,  and  make  the  Aieio* 
pagtts  what  Pericles  found  it,  a  counteiactinir  fiToe 
to  the  democFBcy.  Moreover,  besides  these  chan^rs 
ia  iu  constitotion,  Solon  dtered  and  extended  its 
ftmctions.  Before  his  time  it  was  only  a  crimind 
court,  trymg  eases  of  **  wilful  murder  and  wound- 
ing, of  arson  and  poisoning  **  (I'dlux,  viiL  117  ; 
DenL  0.  Aritt,  pi  627),  whereas  be  gave  it  extensive 
powers  of  a  eensorid  and  political  nature.  Thus 
we  Icam  that  ha  made  the  council  an  **  overseer 
of  everything,  and  the  guardian  of  the  laws,**  em- 
powering it  to  inquire  how  any  one  got  bis  li^inir, 
and  to  punish  the  idle.  (Plutarch.  SoUuu  c  '2rZ  ; 
Isoc.  L  e.) 

We  learn  from  other  anthorities  that  tho 
Areiopagites  were  **  superintendenU  of  good  order 
and  decency,**  terms  rather  unlimited  and  unde- 
fined, as  it  is  not  improbable  Solon  wished  to 
leave  their  anthority.  There  are,  however,  re- 
corded some  particular  instances  of  its  exertion. 
(Athen.iv.  pp.1 67,  c — 168,  b.  vi.  p.  245,  c  ed.  Din- 
dorf ;  Pollux,  viii.  112.)  Thus  we  find  that  they 
called  persons  to  account  for  extmvagnnt  and  dis- 
sohite  living,  and  that  too  even  in  the  later  days 
of  Athenian  history.  On  the  other  hand,  they  oc- 
cadondly  rewarded  remarkable  cases  of  industry, 
and,  in  company  with  certain  officers  called 
7VMuicordfioi,made  domiciliary  visiu  at  private  en- 
tertainments, to  see  that  the  number  of  guesu 
was  not  too  large,  and  dso  for  other  purposes. 
But  their  eensorid  and  pditicd  anthority  was  not 
confined  to  matters  of  this  subordinate  character. 
We  learn  from  Aristotle  (Plut.  Themis,  e.  10 ;  see 
Bdckh,  voL  L  p.  208),  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Median  invasion,  when  there  vras  no  money  in 
the  public  treasury,  the  Arciopagits  advanced  eight 
drschmae  a  man  to  each  of  the  sdlors — a  statement 
which  proves  that  they  had  a  treasury  of  their 
own,  rather  than  any  control  over  die  public 
finaxices,  as  some  hava  inferred  fipom  it  (Tbirlwdl, 
HigL  Greece^  voL  iii  app^  1.)  Again,  we  are  told 
(Lycurg.  c  Leoe,  p.  154)  that  at  the  time  of  tho 
battle  of  Chaeroneia,  they  seized  and  put  to  death 
thoos  who  deserted  tbdr  country,  and  that  they 
were  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  chief  pre- 
servation of  the  city. 

It  is  probable  that  public  opinion  supported 
them  in  acts  of  this  kind,  without  the  dd  of  which 
they  must  haTo  been  powerless  for  any  such  ob- 
jects. In  connection  with  this  point,  we  may  add 
that  when  heinous  crimes  bad  notoriously  been 
committed,  but  the  guilty  parties  were  not  known, 
or  no  accuser  appoired,  tne  Areiopamis  inquired 
into  the  subject,  and  reported  (Avo^ourciy)  to  tha 
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demaa.  Tbe  report  or  mformation  mm  called 
iarS^airts.  This  waa  a  duty  which  they  soroetimes 
undertook  on  their  own  retponsibility,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  an  old-established  right,  and  sometimes 
on  the  order  of  the  demns.  (Deinaich.  c  Dem,  p.  97 ; 
Schomann,  Ds  Comiiiis^  p.  217,  tnmsL)  Nay, 
to  such  an  extent  did  they  carry  this  power,  that 
on  one  occasion  they  apprehended  an  indiridual 
(Antiphon)  who  had  been  acquitted  by  the 
general  assembly,  and  again  brought  him  to  a 
trial,  which  ended  in  his  condemnation  and  death. 
(Dem.  De  Cor.  pp.271,  272;  Deinareh.  cDem, 
p.  98.)  Again,  we  find  them  revoking  an  appoint- 
ment of  the  people  whereby  Aeschines  was  made 
the  advocate  of  Athens  before  the  Amphictionic 
council,  and  substitoting  Hyperides  in  his  room. 
In  these  two  cases  also,  they  were  most  probably 
supported  by  public  opinion,  or  by  a  strong  party 
in  the  state.     (Dem.  I.  c.) 

They  also  had  duties  connected  witb  relifljon, 
one  of  which  was  to  superintend  the  sacred  olives 
growing  about  Athens,  and  try  those  who  were 
charged  with  destroying  them.  (Lysias,  Ilcpi  rov 
SifKoO,  p.  110.)  We  read,  too,  that  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  as  religious  censors,  they  on 
one  occasion  examined  whether  the  wife  of  the 
king  archon  was,  as  required  by  law,  an  Athenian ; 
and  finding  she  was  not,  imposed  a  fine  upon  her 
husband.  (Dem.  e.  Neaer.  p.  1372.)  We  learn 
from  the  same  passage,  that  it  was  their  office 
generally  to  punish  the  impious  and  irreligious. 
Again  we  are  told,  though  rather  in  a  rhetarical 
way,  that  they  relieved  the  needy  from  the  re- 
•ourees  of  the  rich,  controlled  the  studies  and 
education  of  the  young,  and  interfered  with  and 
punished  public  chaiacters  as  such.  (Isocr.  Areiop, 
p.  151.) 

Independent,  then,  of  its  jurisdiction  as  a 
criminal  court  in  cases  of  wilful  murder,  which 
Solon  continued  to  the  Areiopagus,  its  influence 
must  have  been  sufiiciently  great  to  have  been  a 
considerable  obstacle  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
democracy  at  the  expense  of  the  other  parties  in 
the  state.  In  fact,  Plutarch  {Solon,  c.  18),  ex- 
pressly states  that  Solon  had  this  object  in  view 
m  its  reconstruction ;  and  accordingly,  we  find 
that  Pericles,  who  never  was  an  archon  or  Areio- 
pagite,  and  who  was  opposed  to  the  aristocracy  for 
many  reasons,  resolved  to  diminish  its  power  and 
circumscribe  its  sphere  of  action.  His  coadjutor 
in  this  work  was  Ephialtes,  a  statesman  of  inflexible 
integrity,  and  also  a  military  commander.  (Plut 
dm,  7,  Perie.  10,  1 3.)  They  experienced  much  op- 
position in  their  attempts,  not  only  in  the  assembly, 
but  also  on  the  stage,  where  Aeschylus  produced 
his  tragedy  of  the  Eumenides,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  impress  upon  the  Athenians  the  dignity,  the 
sacredness,  and  constitutional  worth  of  the  insti- 
tution which  Pericles  and  Ephialtes  wished  to  re- 
form. He  reminds  the  Athenians  that  it  was  a 
tribunal  instituted  by  their  patron  goddess  Athena, 
and  puts  into  her  mouth  a  popular  haningue  full 
of  warnings  against  inno^'ations,  and  admonishing 
them  to  leave  the  Areiopagus  in  possession  of  its 
old  and  well  grounded  rights,  that  under  its  watch- 
ful guardianship  they  might  sleep  in  security. 
(MUller,  Earn,  §  35.)  Still  the  opposition  failed : 
a  decree  was  carried,  about  b.  a  458,  by  which,  as 
Aristotle  says,  the  Areiopi^VB  was  **"  mutilated,"  and 
many  of  its  hereditary  rights  abolished.  (Arist  Pol, 
iL  9 ;  Cic.  Z>a  Nat,  Dear,  ii.  29,  De  Rep,  L  27.) 


AREIOPAGUS. 
Cicero,  who  m  one  place  speaks  of  the  council  aa 
governing  Athens,  observes  in  another  that  from  that 
time  all  authority  was  vested  in  the  eodesia,  and 
the  state  robbed  of  its  ornament  and  honour.  Plu- 
tarch {Cimon^  15)  tells  us  that  the  people  deprived 
the  Areiopagus  of  neariy  all  its  judicial  authority 
(r^f  Kpiotis  irXiiy  hXlymr  attiuras\  establishing 
an  unmixed  democracy,  and  making  themselves 
siqveme  in  the  courts  of  justice,  as  if  there  had 
foimeriy  been  a  superior  tribunal.    But  we  inftr 
from  another  passage,  that  the  council  lost  con- 
siderable authority  in  matters  of  state  ;  for  we 
learn  that  Athens  then  entered  upon  a  career  of 
conquest  and  aggrandisement  to  which  she  had 
previously  been  a  stranger ;  that,  ''like  a  rampant 
noTBe,  she  would  not  obey  the  reins,  but  snapped 
at  Euboea,  and  leaped  upon   the   neighbouring 
islands.**    These  accounts  in  themselves,  and  as 
compared  with  others,  are  sufficiently  vague  and 
inconsistent  to  perplex  and  embarrass ;   aoc(»d- 
uiglyf  there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the 
precise  nature  of  the  alterations  which  Pericles 
effected ;  some,  amongst  whom  we  may  mentioa 
Milller  {Eum,  §  37),  are  of  opinion  that  he  de- 
prived the  Areiopagus  of  their  old  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  wilful  murder,  and  one  of  his  chief  ail- 
ments is  that  it  was  evidently  the  design  of  Aes- 
chylus to  support  them  in  this  prerogative,  which 
therefore  must  have  been  assailed.     For  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  this,  we  would  refier  our  reodera 
to  Bishop  Thirlwall^s  remarks  {Hid.  of  Grteecy 
vol  iiL  p.  24),  merely  stating  m  addition,   that 
Demosthenes    {e.  ArUtocr.    p.  641)  •    expressly 
affirms,  that  neither  tyrant  nor  democracy  had 
ever  dared  to  take  away  from  them  this  jurisdic- 
tion.   In  addition  to  which  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  consequences  ascribed  to  the  innovation 
do   not  indicate  that  the  Areiopagus  lost  its  au- 
thority OS  a  criminal  tribunal,  but  rather  that  it 
was  shorn  of  its  power  as  superintending  the 
morals  and  conduct  of  the  citizens,  both  in  civil 
and  religious    matters,  and  as  exerebing  some 
control  over  their  decisions.    Now  an  anthority 
of  the  former  kind  seems  fu  removed  fimm  any- 
political  influence,  and  the  popular  belief  as  to  its 
origin  would  have  made  it  a  dangerous  object  of 
attack,  to  say  nothing  of  the  geneial  satisfiiction 
the  verdicts  had  always  siven.    We  may  observe, 
too,  that  one  of  the  chief  features  of  a  democracj 
is  to  make  all  the  officers  of  the  state  responsible ; 
and  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  of  the 
changes  introduced  by  Ephialtes  was,  to  make  the 
Areiopagus,  like  other  functionaries,  accountable 
to  the  demus  for  their  administration,  as»  indeed, 
we  know  they  afWrwards  were.     (Aesch.  c  Ckea. 
p.  56 ;  Backh,  vol  L  p.  353.)      This  simple  re- 
gulation would  evidently  have  made  them  subser- 
vient, as  they  seem  to  have  been,  to  public  opinion ; 
whereas    no    such    subserviency  is   recorded   in 
criminal  matters,  their  tribunal,  on  the  contrary, 
being  always  spoken  of  as  most  just  and  holy  ;  so 
much  so,  that  Demosthenes  says  {c  AriaL  pp.  641, 
642)  that  not  even  the  condemned  whispered  an 
insinuation    against    the   righteousness    of   their 
verdicts.     Indeed,  the    proceedings    before    the 
Areiopagus,  in  cases  of  murder,  were  by  their 
solemnity  and  fiBiimess  well  calculated  to  insure 


*  For  an  able  vindication  of  this  statement  of 
Demosthenes,  the  reader  is  refened  to  Hermann^ 
Opuae.  voL  iv.  p.  299. 
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jwt  dedaans.  The  pnent  vm  m  feDowt :  —  Tlw 
king  aidian  (PoQux,  rvk  90)  bra^i  the  cMe 
jato  court,  and  nt  am  one  of  the  jud^s,  who  were 
aawmUed  in  the  open  air,  probably  to  guard 
agaimt  any  oontanunation  6ani  the  criainaL  ( An- 
t^piion,  At  CaeJm  Herod,  pu  130;  Den.  a. uln^ 
Le.\  Ponnx,  viii.  33.)  The  aeeaorr,  who  wa« 
Bid  CCS  'A^CMT  wJiymm  heWKkmrvr^  firrt  caoM  fm- 
vaid  to  Biake  a  aolcnn  oath  {ItmfMvim)  that  \m 
iwnwatkin  waa  tiwe,  atanding  over  the  daachtered 
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_  extirpatiOB  upon 
asd  hk  whole  fiunil  j,  wm  it  not  aiw  The 
then  denied  the  clHi|pe  with  the  mgam  mhnuiity 
and  fim  of  oath.  Each  party  then  atOed  hit 
cue  with  all  poanUe  phiimif,  keeping  itrietiT  to 
the  anfaiect,  and  not  being  allowed  to  appeu  in 
anr  waj  to  the  feelings  or  pawinm  of  the  indgce 
(vpoo9udC«or«^  OMC  4ii^  ewtt  mxrii^vBai. 
Anatot.  Bkel,  L  1  ;  PoIlaz»  viiL  117.)  After  the 
fint  speech  (jt^erii  r^  wpirtfw  Xiq/w\  a  aiminal 
acc»efd  of  nmrdcr  might  remove  fima  Athena, 
and  thos  arood  the  capital  pamahnent  fixed  by 
Daco"^  0«tf>iW,  which  on  thia  point  were  ttiU  in 
fiace.  ExoepC  in  caaca  of  parricidei  neither  the 
accoaer  nor  the  eomt  had  power  to  prevent  this ; 
bat  the  party  who  thna  evaded  the  extreme  poniah- 
KMnt  waa  not  allowed  to  retun  home  (f«^t 
im^9yiar\  and  when  any  decvee  wae  paeied  at 
Athens  to  legaliae  the  retain  of  cxilea,  an  ezoeptian 
was  always  sonde  aoainst  those  who  had  thus  left 
their  coontry  (W  li  *AffiBn  'mirftn  fevyosTti). 
Sec  Phtoi,  LegeB^  ix.  11. 

The  repotatkn  of  the  Areiopagus  at  a  criminal 
coint  waa  of  kng  eontinoance,  as  we  may  lean 
from  an  anecdote  of  Aalns  Odlins,  who  tells  vs 
(xn.  7)  thai  C  DobibeDa,  pracoual  of  the  Ro- 
man province  of  Asia,  refened  a  case  which  per- 
jdezed  himself  and  his  ooondl  to  the  Aieiopagns 
(W  ad  jbrfaoBa  ^rawian*  «»ereUutiore$qme) ;  they 
zi^eoisoily  settled  the  natter  by  ordering  the 
partiea  to  appear  that  day  100  yean  (ocafamio 
<mo  odeaae).  They  existed  in  aamr,  indeed,  till 
a  veiy  kte  period.  Thns  we  find  Ciecto  mentions 
the  comdl  in  his  letten  {Ad  FaaL  xiii  1  ;  Ad 
AO,  L  14,  T.  11) ;  and  nnder  the  emperoa  OntiaB 
and  Theodoaina  (jl  d.  380),  'Po^fiof  ♦S^rof  » 
called  froeonsol  of  Gieeoe,  and  an  Aieiopagitaw 

Of  the  respectability  and  monl  worth  of  the 

eooadl,  and  the  respect  that  was  paid  to  it,  we 

have  ahondant  proof  in  the  writings  of  the  Athe» 

nian  oaton,  iriiere,  indeed,  it  woold  be  difficolt  to 

find  It  nientianed    except    in    tenns   of  praise. 

Thns  Lysiaa  speaka  of  it  as  most  righteoos  and 

veaenUe  (cAmdoe,   p.  104  ;  oorapare  Aesch.  o. 

rtmar.l2;  Ueer.Afwp.  143);  and  so  great  was 

the  Rspect  paid  to  ito  memboa,  that  it  was  con- 

fidemi  rode  in  the  demna  hnighiny  in  their  pro- 

•Bttv  vkile  one  ai  them  waa  makmg  an  address 

to  the  assembij  on  a  aobjeel  they  bsd  been  da- 

j»led  to  inveatiigate.    Tbis  respect  might,  of  coarse, 

hdlitite  the  leamnptioii   of  aonie   of  theb  lost 

fowa,  man  etpeeially  M  tker  ^ers  sometimes 

iatnuted  with   inqniriea  on  bebalf  of  the  state, 

as  OB  the  oeeaMian  to  which  we  have  jnst  alladed, 

in^uL  the  MtBie  <^  the  tafldinga  abont  the 
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their  noral  tofiacaes  t  bat  shortlr  after  the  age  of 
Demetrina  Phalerras,  a  change  had  takrn  place  t 
they  had  lost  moch  of  their  Rspectability,  and 
were  bat  ill  fitted  to  enforce  a  condoct  in  othen 
which  they  did  not  observe  themaelvca.  (Athen. 
iv.  p.  107.) 

The  case  of  St  Panl  (Act  zvil  22.)  is  generally 
'  as  an  Jastancir  of  their  authority  in  rrlijnoiis 
matten ;  but  the  words  of  the  mcred  hlttoriaji  do 
not  neosonrfly  imply  that  he  was  brooght  brforp  tbo 
coaaciL  It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  tbry 
I  fits  inly  took  cognisance  of  the  intn>duction  of 
new  and  onaathorised  fonns  of  rrli^ous  wonhip, 
called  M09rm  /«^  in  contndistinction  to  the 
vdrpia  or  elder  rites  of  the  stote.  (HarpocraLs.ro. 
Tviferoi  *EapTei ;  Scbciniann,  Dt  Oaulitf,  |x2B6. 
tnuisL)  There  was  also  a  tradition  that  Plato  was 
deiened  from  mentioning  the  name  of  Mosm  as  a 
teacher  of  the  unity  of  the  God  head,  by  h  is  fear  of  t  he 
Areiopagus.  (Jostin  Martyr,  CoAor.odCrnMv.  p.  22.) 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  the  Arriopafrua 
in  iu  original  form,  a  point  of  no  grrat  monirnt, 
there  are  various  aocounU;  but  it  b  plain  that 
there  could  have  been  no  fixed  number  wbm  the 
archona  became  mrroben  of  thia  body  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  year  of  office.  Lysias,  indeed, 
speaka  of  them  (Hcpl  rev  2i|jrov,  pp.  1 10, 1 11  ;  lee 
Arymm,  OraL  e.  Amdrat.)  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
Areiopsigos  even  during  that  time;  a  stotem  nt 
which  can  only  be  reconciled  with  the  general 
opinion  on  the  subject,  by  suf^ing  that  tbey 
finned  a  part  of  the  council  during  their  year  of 
office,  but  were  not  permanent  mem)>ert  till  the 
end  of  that  time,  ana  after  pawing  a  iatltfartory 
examination.  [R.W.] 

ARE  NA.    fAMPHrrMBATauif.] 

ARETA'tfOOI,  a  cbus  of  perwns  whose  cah* 
versation  fiinned  one  of  the  entertainments  of  the 
Ronwn  dinner-toblca.  (Suet  Odm>.  74.)  The 
word  litanlly  signifies  jtermm»  wAo  duamrm  about 
friwtm  ;  and  the  class  of  persons  intended  seem  to 
have  been  poor  philosophers,  chiefly  of  the  Cynic 
and  Stoic  sects,  who,  unable  to  gain  a  living  by 
their  public  lectnrea,  obtained  a  maintenance  at 
the  tables  of  the  rich  by  their  philosophical  con- 
vatsation.  Such  a  life  would  naturally  degenerate 
into  that  of  the  naiasite  and  buffoon  ;  and  aocnrd- 
ingly  we  find  tasM  persons  spoken  of  contemp- 
taoBsly  by  Jvrenal,  who  nses  the  phrase  wundoM 
antalogmt:  they  beeune  a  sort  of  srMrras.  (Jav. 
SaL  XT.  15,  16 ;  oomp.  Casanbon.  ad  Sm^,  I,  e.  ; 
and  Roperti  and  Heinrich,  ad  Jw.  I,  c.)      [P.  S.] 

A'RGEI.  We  Icam  from  Livy  (i.  22)  that 
NuBia  eonseciated  places  for  the  celebration  of 
religions  services,  which  were  called  by  the  ponti- 
fices  **  aneL"  Varro  calls  them  the  chapels  of  the 
aigei,and  says  they  were  twenty-seven  in  num- 
ber, distributed  in  the  diffemit  districts  of  the 
dty.  We  know  but  little  of  the  particular  uses 
to  which  they  were  applied,  and  that  little  is  un- 
important Thns  we  are  told  that  they  were 
solemnly  visited  on  the  Liberalia,  or  festival  of 
Bacchus ;  and  alsoy  that  whenever  the  flamen 
dialis  went  {ivU)  to  them,  he  was  to  adhere  to 
certain  obtervances.  Tbey  seem  also  to  have  been 
the  depositaries  of  topographical  records.  Thns 
we  read  m  Varro, — /•  soernt  Argeomm  teriptmm 
«tt  m:  Opphu  mom  pHncepg^  Ac,  which  is  fol* 
lowed  by  a  description  of  the  nci^h  bourhood.  There 
uras  a  tndition  uat  these  argei  were  named  firom 
the  chieftains  who  came  with  Hereolea,  the  Argivoi 
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to  Rome,  and  occupied  the  GBpitoline,  or,  at  it  wbb 
anciently  called,  Satomian  hilL  It  is  impoatible  to 
my  what  ia  the  historical  Taloe  or  meaning  of  this 
legend  ;  we  may,  howerer,  notice  its  conformity 
with  the  statement  that  Rome  was  founded  by 
the  Pelasgians,  with  whom  the  name  of  Aigos  was 
connected.  (Vair.  X.  L.  r.  45,  ed.  Mttller  ;  Or, 
Fad.  iii  791 ;  GelL  x.  15 ;  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hid. 
voL  i  p.  214.) 

The  name  aigei  was  also  giren  to  certain  fignies 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Bublician  bridge, 
on  the  Ides  of  May  in  every  year.  This  was 
done  by  the  pontifices,  the  vestids,  the  praetors, 
and  other  citizens,  after  the  performance  of  the 
cnstomary  sacrifices.  The  images  were  thirty  in 
number,  made  of  bulrushes,  and  in  the  form  of 
men  (cXSmAa  iip^UcMXa^pntoorum  nsiuUaeraviro- 
rum).  Ovid  makes  rarious  suppositions  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  this  rite ;  we  can  only  conjecture 
that  it  was  a  symbolical  offering  to  propitiate  the 
gods,  and  that  the  number  was  a  representatiTe 
either  of  the  thirty  patrician  curiae  at  Rome,  or 
.  pc9:haps  of  the  thirty  Latin  townships.  Dionysius 
of  Halicamassus  states  (i.  Id,  88)  that  the  custom 
oontinued  to  his  times,  and  was  instituted  by  Her- 
cules to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  natives  when 
he  abolished  the  human  sacrifices  formerly  made 
to  Saturn.  (Vair.  L,L.ynL  44;  OY.F(ue.y.  621; 
Plttt  Qftaed.  Bom.  p>  102,  Reiske ;  Arnold,  Rom. 
Hid.  ToL  i  p.  67 ;  Bnnsen  and  Platner,  BeKkrei- 
btmff  Rom»,  vol.  L  p.  688—7020  [R.  W.J 

AROENTA'RII  (TpatnOrai),  bankers  or 
money  changen.  1.  Gamk.  The  bankers  at 
Athens  were  called  Tpcewt(iT€u  from  their  tables 
{rpdwtfeu)  at  which  they  sat,  while  carrying  on 
their  businets.  Public  or  state  bonks  seem  to 
have  been  a  thing  unknown  m  antiquity,  though 
.  the  state  must  have  exercised  some  kind  o£  aa^er- 
intendenoe,  since  without  it  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  how  peraons  could  have  placed  such 
unlimited  confidence  in  the  bankers,  as  they  are 
known  to  have  done  at  Athens.  They  had  their 
stands  or  tables  in  the  market  place  (Plat.  ApoL 
p.  1 7,  Hipp.  Min.  p.  368),  and  although  the  bank- 
ug  and  money  cbanging  business  was  mostly 
carried  on  by  /tcroucoi,  or  resident  aliens  and  freed- 
men,  still  these  persons  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
looked  upon  with  any  disrespect,  and  the  business 
itself  was  not  disreputable.  Their  principal  occu- 
pation was  that  of  changing  money  at  an  agio 
(Isocret  Drapez.  21  ;  Dem.  Z>t  /aU.  Leg.  p.  376, 
c.  Pcfyd.  p.  1218  ;  Pollux,  ill  84,  viL  170)  ;  but 
they  frequently  took  money,  at  a  moderate  pre- 
mium, fiN>m  persons  who  did  not  like  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  management  of  their  own 
afiJEiirs.  Thus  the  fiither  of  Demosthenes,  e.  g.^ 
kept  a  part  of  his  o^ital  in  the  hands  of  baukers. 
(IJon.  e.  Apkob.  L  p.  816.)  These  penons  then  lent 
the  money  with  profit  to  others,  and  thus,  to  a 
eertam  degree,  obtained  possession  of  a  monopoly* 
The  greater  part  of  the  capital  with  which  they 
did  business  in  this  way,  belonged  to  others  (Dem. 
p.  Fiorm.  p.  948),  but  sometimes  they  also  em* 
ployed  capital  of  their  own.  Although  their  sole 
object  was  pecuniary  gain  (Dem.  p.  Pkorm.  p.  953), 
and  not  by  any  means  to  connect  themselves  wiUi 
wealthy  or  illustrious  fiunilies,  yet  they  acquired 
great  credit  at  Athens,  and  fi>rmed  business  con- 
nections in  all  the  principal  towns  of  Greece, 
whereby  their  business  was  effsctually  supported. 
(Dem.  p.  Fiorm.  p.  958,  cFo^.  p.  1224.)   They 
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even  maintained  so  great  a  reputation  that  not  onl  j 
were  they  considered  as  secure  merely  by  virtne  of 
their  calling,  but  such  confidence  was  placed  in 
them,  that  sometimes  business  was  transacted  with 
them  without  vritnesses  (Isocr.  TVapez.  2),  and 
that  money  and  contracts  of  debt  were  deposited 
with  them,  and  agreements  were  concluded  or  can- 
celled in  their  presence.  (Dem.  e.  Oallip.  p.  1243, 
e.  Diomfdod,  p.  1287.)  The  great  importence  of 
their  business  is  dear  from  the  immense  wealth  of 
Pasion,  whose  bank  produced  a  net  annual  profit 
of  100  minae.  (Dem.  p.  Fhorm.  p.  946.)  There 
are,  however,  instances  of  bankers  losing  every- 
thing they  possessed,  and  becoming  utterly  bank- 
rupt (Dem.  p.  Fhorm.  p.  959,  c.  S^>h.  I  p.  1 120.) 
That  ^ese  bankers  took  a  high  interest  when  they 
lent  out  money,  scarcely  needs  any  proo^  their 
loans  on  the  deposits  of  goods  are  sufiicient  evi- 
dence. (Dem.  e.  Nicodr.  p.  1249.)  Their  uanal 
interest  was  86  per  cent,  an  interest  that  scarcely 
occurs  any  where  except  in  cases  of  money  lent  on 
bottomry.  The  only  instance  of  a  bank  recognized 
and  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  state  occurs  at 
Byianthim,  where  at  one  time  it  was  let  by  the 
republic  to  capitalists  to  farm.  (Arist  Oeoom.  iL 
p.  288 ;  comp.  BSckh,  FtM.  Eoomm.  of  Athms^ 
p.  126,  &C.  2d  edit) 

2.  Roman.  The  ArgmiaiHi  at  Rome  were  also 
called  argmitoae  himsm  tMrcitofts^  argmH  dio^ 
tradorettadnogotiaiorwd^argeidariae.  (Grelli, 
lumripl,  n.  4060.)  They  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  moMarii  or  public  bankers,  though  even 
the  ancients  confound  the  terms,  as  the  mmsoru 
sometimes  did  the  same  kind  of  business  as  the 
aigentarii,  and  they  must  also  be  distinguished 
from  the  nwmmMlarii,  [Minsaru;  Nummc- 
LARU.]  The  aigentarii  were  private  persons,  who 
carried  on  business  on  their  own  responsibility,  and 
were  not  in  the  service  of  the  republic  ;  but  the 
shops  or  tabemae  which  they  occupied  and  in 
which  they  transacted  their  business  about  the 
forum,  were  state  property.  (Dig.  18.  tit  I. 
s.  32  ;  Liv.  d.  51.)  As  their  chief  business  waa 
that  of  changing  money,  the  argentarii  probably 
existed  at  Roine  from  very  eariy  times,  as  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  Romans  with  other  Italian  nationa 
could  not  well  exist  without  them  ;  the  first  men- 
tion, however,  of  their  existing  at  Rome  and 
having  their  shops  or  stalls  around  the  forum,  oc- 
curs about  B.  c  350,  in  the  wars  against  the  Sam- 
nites.  (Liv.  vii.  21.)  The  business  of  the  aigen- 
tarii, with  which  that  of  the  mensarii  coinculed 
in  many  points,  was  very  varied,  and  comprised 
almost  every  thing  connected  with  money  or  mer- 
cantile transactions,  but  it  may  be  divided  into 
the  following  branches.  1.  Fermutatio,  or  the 
exchange  of  foreign  coin  for  Roman  coin,  in 
which  case  a  small  agio  (coUybus)  was  paid  to 
them.  (Cic.  m  Verr.  iii  78.)  In  kter  times 
when  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  custom  of  using  bills  of  exchange,  the 
Roman  argentarii,  e.g.,  received  sums  of  money 
which  had  to  be  paid  at  Athens,  and  then  drew 
a  bill  payable  at  Athens  by  some  banker  in 
that  city.  This  niode  of  tranneting  business 
is  likewise  called  permutatio  (Cic  ad  AtL  xiL 
24,  27,  XV.  15;  comp.  v.  15,  xl  1,  24,  ad 
Fam.  u.  17,  iii  5,  <uf  Qacal.  Fnd.  I  S,  p.  R»- 
6«r.  14),  and  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  argen- 
tarii to  be  acquainted  with  the  current  value  of 
the  same  coin  in  different  pboes  and  at  different 
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tinaL  (See  the  i  wiwiiiL  <a  Cifc  j»d  QmteL  4.) 
2.  Tke  keepi^  of  «aiiw  of  mamej  tar  otker  per- 
HDL  Sscb  WMOBty  M^Dt  Ds  dcpoiitiPQ  oy  U6 
vaner  meRl  j  ta  lave  hinfldf  the  tnoUe  of  kcop- 
Bg  it  and  makiBg  p^pneoUt  and  m  thk  ow  it 
"   '   ~  the  aiHemuini  th«i  paid 
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cmmm.  W^m  a 
owner  dikcr  taU  the  aigoalariai  pewonaDy  or  ho 
isvw  a  cheque^  (Plant.  CWaL  ii  3w  66,  Sie^  vL 
6$,  ir.  3. 3»  Ac)  Or  the  Bone  j  waa  depoiited  on 
conditian  of  the  aineutaimo  paying  iatefoet ;  in 
thacaM  the  nmey  was  called  cra£ilaB^  and  the 
ailgeotBiai  anght  of  coane  eBi(iloy  the  BMaej 
bsoMff  in  any  hioative  BMincr.  (Soot  ^a^.  39.) 
The  aigcaauiao  thiw  did  ahaoit  the  aae  ooft  of 
boaaaett  at  a  nodem  banker.  Many  penoni  en- 
traated  all  their  cartel  to  them  (Cic  p.  Cam,  6), 
the  aigcntafii  ande  pay- 
I  of  thooe  wbooe  money  they  had 
1  Tory  fieqaently.  A  pay* 
a  hanker  vat  called  ^or  OMH 
,  de  waMa^  or  ptr  watae  ajw^ptoi aai,  while  a 
e  by  tba  debtor  in  pnoa  vat  a  pay- 
ment tm  area  or  da  dooMu  (naat  OmmL  ▼.  X 
7,  Ac,  43;  O^rfsa.  ii.  3.  89 ;  Cic  ad  ^tt.  i  9, 
T9fK  3  ;  SchoL  od  HtmmL  &it  iL  3w  69  ;  Senee. 
liiaL  26 ;  Oaiaa,  m.  131.)  Aa  argentarios 
nerer  poid  away  any  perMoli  money  vithoot 
being  either  anthonaed  by  him  in  penon  or  ro- 
eetviag  a  cheqae  whiA.  was  called  p&rmriftn^ 
aid  the  pajaieui  waa  then  ande  either  in  caoh, 
oc,  if  the  pecaoB  who  vat  to  leeoiTo  il,  kept  aa 
aeeeaat  arith  the  aama  hanker,  he  had  it  added 
B  the  banker^  book  to  hia  own  depoait.  Thia  waa 
Hkeviae  called  ^erMrflera  oraimply  acnbra.  (Plant 
jfjn.  iL  4.  30,  dtc,  Chraa^  T.  2.  20 ;  Dooat  ad 
rerarf.  Pkanm.  t.  7.  28,  Jte^  ad  ^dafpft.  iL  4. 18  ; 
Ci&  od  ^tt.  ir.  18,  iz.  12,  sL  51,  PhOip.  t.  4, 
m  Verr,  t.  19  ;  Hont.  5M.  iL  3.  76.)  It  ahooe- 
caia that  anfentarn  made paymenta  farpenooawho 
had  aat  depoaitad  any  moaey  with  them;  thia 
waa  eqaivalent  to  lending  money,  which  in  fact 
they  often  did  Ibr  a  eertain  per  centage  of  miereat 
(Pkat  CWt^  IT.  1.  19,  2.  22,  Trmc  i.  1.  51,  &c, 
Bpid.  L  2.  40  ;  Tac  ^na.  tl  17.)  Of  aU  thia 
bwainca^  of  the  leceipta  aa  well  aa  of  the  ezpen- 
dztare,  the  argentarii  kept  aeeaiate  acooonta  in 
books  called  coiMaa,laMie  or  ratjoaet  (Plin.  H,N. 
iL  7X  a^A  there  ia  erevy  reaaon  Car  beliering  that 
they  were  aeqaainted  with  what  ia  called  in  book- 
kecpiiff  doaUe  cntiy.  When  an  aigentarioa  aet- 
tled  hia  aeeonnU  with  pcnona  with  whom  he  did 
it  waa  done  either  in  writing  or  enDy, 
'  for  the  pnrpoae  (Dig.  2. 
tit.l4:a.47.  il,  14.  tit  8.  a.20;  Plant  ^a- 
UL  SL  5.  53^  &&X  CBd  the  party  feond  to  bo  in 
debt  paid  what  he  owed,  and  thai  had  hia  name 
eiBMied  (aoaiea  tttptdtm  or  oeyMBi^art)  firam  the 
banker^  booka.  (Plant  CitL  L  8.  41  ;  Cie.  od 
AU.  ztL  6.)  Aa  the  booka  of  the  ngenterii  were 
geaeally  kept  with  great  aeeomey,  and  partiea- 
briy  ia  regard  to  datM,  tluBy  were  hioked  t^Mm  aa 
docaaienta  of  high  authority,  and  were  appealed 
to  in  the  eooita  of  joatioo  aa  miezeeptionabte  eri- 
dcnea.  (Cic.^.  Caee.  6  ;  Oelfina,  ziv.  2.)  Hence 
fheargartari  w«fe  oAsn  oeneemed  ineiVil  eaaet, 
aa  maney  fmmarrinna  were  rarely  condaded  with* 
oit  ibar  m^h^nu^  or  co-operatien.  Their  eodicea 
or  flibobe  oonld  not  be  withhdd  from  a  peiaon 
Fib  A  covt  jeloied  to  them  for  the  pnrpoae  of 


hia  caaae,  and  to  prodoea  them  waa 
caUedodWv  (Dig.  2.  tit  IS.  a.  1.  f  1),  or  fin/mT$ 
(2.  tit  13.  a.  6.  H  7,  8).  8.  Tbeir  con- 
with  lemmmw  and  pnblic  aactioni.  Tbia 
bnneh  of  their  baainem  oeema  to  haTo  beeo  one  of 
the  auNt  ancient  In  private  oalco  aad  muvbiiaea, 
they  aometinKa  acted  aa  agenU  for  either  party 
(mttrpntea^  PhHtt.CbfU  iiL  1.  €1),  and  aometinMV 
they  andertook  to  aell  the  whole  eatate  of  a  peroon, 
aa  an  inhcfitance.  (Dig.  6.  tit  3.  a.  18,  46.  tiu 
3b  a»  88.)  At  pabUc  auctiona  they  were  aJmott 
inTariably  preaent,  rrgiateiing  the  artklra  ouJd, 
their  pricet,  and  paichMcn,  and  rrceivinn  tbr  pay- 
ment from  the  porcbaaerk  (Cic  p.  (  a«c.  4,  ii ; 
QuinetiL  zL  2  ;  8uet  A'or.  5  ;  Oaiua,  it.  V26  ; 
(^tolin  .dnAio.  9.)  At  aodiona,  howem-,  the 
ai|(cntarii  mi^ht  tnnaact  biuinfoa  througb  tbrir 
derfca  or  aerranta,  who  were  called  eoaetom  fnnn 
their  eoUecting  the  money.  4.  The  testing  of  the 
genuinenem  of  coina  (pnbaiio  noMoionim).  The 
frequent  caaea  of  forgviy,  aa  well  aa  the  frvqurnt 
occurrence  of  foreign  coina,  rendered  it  neccMary 
to  have  penona  to  decide  upon  their  talue,  and  tbo 
argentarii,  from  the  nature  of  their  oocupatioo,  wrra 
best  qualified  to  act  aa  probatorea  ;  hence  tbry 
were  preaent  in  thia  capacity  at  all  paymenu  of 
any  huge  amoant  Thia,  howcTer,  aeema  origitiaJly 
to  hare  been  a  part  of  the  daty  of  public  officera, 
the  menaarii  or  auaunuhuii,  until  in  the  coorae  of 
time  the  opinion  of  an  argentariua  alto  came  to  bo 
looked  upon  aa  deciaiTe ;  and  thia  coatom  waa 
aanctioned  by  a  kw  of  Mariua  Omtidianua.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  zziiL  9  ;  comp.  Cic  od  AU,  ziu  5  ;  Dig. 
46.  tit  8.  a.  89.)  5.  Tbo  tolidorum  tmdiiio^  that 
ia,  the  obligation  of  purchasing  from  the  mint  the 
newly  ooinMl  money,  and  circulating  it  among  the 
people.  Thia  branch  of  their  funcliona  occnn  only 
under  the  empire.  (Symroaclu  £pui.  is.  49 } 
Pirocop.  .dnaod.  28 ;  comp.  Salmaiina,  Db  Vmt,  c 
17.  n.  804.) 

Althongh  the  argentarii  were  not  in  the  lenrice 
of  the  atate,  they  eziated  only  in  a  limited  number, 
and  formed  a  coUegiom,  which  waa  dirided  into 
aooofate  or  corpontiona,  which  alone  bad  the  riirht 
to  admit  new  meroben  of  their  guild.  (Orrlli, 
iuBoifL  n.  918,  995.)  It  appean  that  no  one 
bnt  free  men  eoold  become  merobera  of  such  a  cor- 
poration, and  whenerer  akTea  are  mentioned  aa 
aigentarii,  they  mnat  be  eonceired  aa  acting  only 
aa  aerraata,  and  in  the  name  of  their  mastera,  who 
remained  the  reaponaible  parties  eren  if  slaves  had 
tnuaacted  bnainem  with  their  own  peculium.  (Dig. 
2.titl8.a.4.  §3,  14.  tit8.a.l9.)  With  regard 
to  the  legal  relation  among  the  membera  of  the 
corperationa,  there  exiated  Tariooa  r^iktions ;  one 
member  (socina),  for  example,  waa  responsible  for 
the  other.  (Aaet  ad  Hermm,  iL  IS ;  Dig.  2.  tit 
14.  aa.  9,  25,  27.)  They  alao  enjoyed  seTeral 
pririlegea  in  1^  time  of  the  empire,  and  Joatinian, 
a  par&nhg  patron  of  the  aigentarii,  greatly  in* 
creaaed  these  privilegea  (Justin.  Nov.  136) ;  but 
diahoneat  argentarii  were  alwaya  aererely  punished 
(Suet  Oa&.  10 ;  Auaon.  Epiffr.  15),  and  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor^  they  were  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  praefectua  urbL    (Dig.  1.  tit  12. 

■•  1.  i  S.) 

Aa  regarda  the  reapectabiUty  of  the  argentarii, 
the  paaaacea  of  the  ancienta  seem  to  contradict  one 
aaotoer,  for  aorae  writers  apeak  of  their  occupation 
aa  reapectable  and  honourable  (Cic  p.  Case.  4 ; 
AnreL  Vict  72;  Suet  Vmp,  1 ;  Acnm.  ad  Horat 
K  2 
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SaLl  6.  86),  while  nthen  ipedc  of  them  with 
contempt  (Plant  Cure.  !▼.  2.  20,  Quin.  Prol.  25, 
Ac ;  TVnad,  L  1.  47) ;  but  this  contradiction  may 
be  easily  reconciled  by  distinguishing  between  a 
lower  ax»d  a  higher  ckss  of  argentariL  A  wealthy 
aigentarini  who  carried  on  business  on  a  large 
scale,  was  undoubtedly  as  much  a  person  of  re- 
spectability as  a  baiter  in  modem  times ;  but 
others  who  did  business  only  on  a  small  scale^ 
or  degraded  their  calling  by  acting  as  usurers,  can- 
not have  been  held  in  any  esteem.  It  has  already 
been  observed  that  the  argentarii  had  their  shops 
round  the  forum  (Lit.  ix.  40,  xxtL  U,  27 ;  Plant. 
True.  I  1.  51 ;  Terent  Pkorm.  t.  8.  28,  Addpk 
n.  4. 13);  hence  to  become  bankrupt,  was  expressed 
by  /oro  cedere,  or  abire^  or  /bro  mergi.  (Plaut 
Epid,  L  2.  16 ;  Dig.  16.  tit  3.  s.  7.  §  2.)  The 
shops  or  booths  were  public  property,  and  built  by 
the  censors,  who  sold  the  use  of  them  to  the  aigen- 
taril  (Lir.  zxzix.  44,  zl.  51,  zlL  27,  xliv.  16 ; 
comp.  J.  G.  Sieber,  Diuerlai.  tU  AiymiarHt,  Lip- 
siae,  1737 ;  H.  Hubert,  Diaput,  juridieas  III,  ds 
Argentcaria  veterum^  Traject  1739 ;  W.  T.  Kraut, 
De  ArgeHtariU  H  NumnudariUf  Gdttingen, 
1826.)  [L.  8.] 

ARGENTUM  (tipyvpos\  silver,  one  of  the  two 
metals  which,  on  account  of  their  beanty,  their  du- 
rability, their  density,  and  their  rarity,  have  been 
esteemed  in  all  civilised  countries,  and  m  all  ages,  as 
prvcMMu,  and  which  have,  on  account  of  the  above 
qualities  and  the  fiunlity  of  working  them,  been  used 
for  money.  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  silver 
from  the  earliest  known  periods.  (Pliny  ascribes  its 
discovery  to  Erichthonius  or  to  Aeacns,  If.  N.  vii 
56.  s.  57.)  It  is  constantly  mentioned  in  Homer ; 
but  in  a  manner  which  proves  that  it  was  com- 
paratively scarce.  It  was  much  more  abundant  in 
Asia  than  in  Greece  Proper,  where  there  were  not 
many  silver  mines.  The  accounts  we  have  of  the 
revenues  of  the  early  Lydian  and  Persian  kings, 
and  of  the  presents  of  some  of  them,  such  as  Gyges 
and  Croesus,  to  Pytho  and  other  shrines,  prove 
the  great  abundance  of  both  the  precious  metals  in 
Western  Asia.  Of  this  wealth,  however,  a  very 
large  proportion  was  laid  up  m  the  royal  and 
sacred  treasuries,  both  in  Asia  and  in  Greece.  But 
in  time,  and  chiefly  by  the  effects  of  wars,  these 
accumulations  were  dispersed,  and  the  precious 
metals  became  commoner  and  cheaper  throughout 
Greece.  Thus,  the  spoils  of  the  Asiatics  in  the 
Persian  wars,  and  the  payment  of  Greek  merce- 
naries by  the  Persian  kings,  the  expenditure  of 
Pericles  on  war  and  works  of  art,  the  plunder  of 
the  temple  of  Delphi  by  the  Phodans,  the  militazy 
expenses  and  wholesale  bribery  of  Philip,  and, 
above  all,  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  caused  a 
vast  increase  in  the  amount  of  silver  and  gold  in 
actual  circulation.  The  acoonnta  we  have  of  the 
treasures  possessed  by  the  sncoessorB  of  Alexander 
would  be  almost  incredible  if  they  ware  not  per- 
fectly well  attested. 

It  was  about  this  time  also  that  the  nches  of 
the  East  began  to  be  £uniliar  to  the  Romans, 
among  whom  the  precious  metals  wers^  in  early 
times,  extremely  rarci  Very  little  of  tiiem  was 
found  in  Italy ;  and  though  Cisalpine  (3anl  fur- 
nished some  gold,  which  was  carried  down  by  the 
Alpine  torrents,  it  contained  but  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  silver.  The  silver  mines  of  Spain  nad 
been  wrought  by  the  Carthaginians  at  a  very 
early  peiiiod ;  and  from  this  source,  as  well  as 
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from  the  East,  the  Romans  no  doubt  obtained  momt 
of  their  silver  as  an  article  of  commerce.  But 
when  first  Spain  and  then  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Syria,  were  brought  beneath  the  Roman 
power,  they  obtained  that  abundant  supply  both 
of  silver  and  gold  which  formed  the  instrument  of 
the  extravagance  and  luxury  of  the  later  republic 
and  the  empire.  **  The  value'  of  the  precious 
metals  did  not,  however,  fidl  in  proportion  to  their 
increase,  as  hirge  quantities,  wrought  for  works  of 
art,  were  taken  out  of  circulation.**  (BSdch.) 

The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  differed 
considerably  at  different  periods  in  Greek  and 
Roman  history.  Herodotus  mentions  it  (iiL  95) 
as  IS  to  1 ;  Plato  {Hipp.  c.  6.  p.23lX  as  12  to  1  ; 
Menander  {ap.  PaUwo.  ix.  76),  as  10  to  1  ;  and 
Livy  (xxxviii.  11),  as  10  to  1,  about  B.C.  18d. 
According  to  Suetonius  {Jtd,  Caet.  54),  Julina 
Caesar,  on  one  occasion,  exchanged  silver  for  gold 
in  the  proportion  of  9  to  1  ;  but  the  most  usnal 
proportion  under  the  early  Roman  emperors  waa 
about  12  to  1 ;  and  from  Omstantine  to  Justinian 
about  14  to  1,  or  15  to  1.  The  proportion  in  mo- 
dem times,  since  the  discovery  of  the  American 
mines,  has  varied  between  17  to  1  and  14  to  1. 

Silver  Minn  and  Oru.  —  In  the  earliest  times 
the  Greeks  obtained  their  silver  chiefly  as  an 
article  of  commerce  from  the  Phocaeans  and  the 
Saniiansj  but  they  soon  began  to  work  the  rich  mines 
of  their  own  country  and  its  islands.  The  chief 
mines  were  in  Siphnos,  Thessaly,  and  Attica.  In 
the  last-named  country,  the  silver  mines  of  Laurion 
furnished  a  most  abundant  supply,  and  were  gene- 
rally regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of 
Athens.  We  learn  from  Xcnophon  ( Vtetig.  iv. 
2),  that  these  mines  had  been  worked  in  remote 
antiquity ;  and  Xenophon  speaks  of  them  as  if  he 
considered  them  inexhaustible.  In  the  time  of 
Demosthenes,  however,  the  profit  arising  from 
them  had  greatly  diminished ;  and  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era  they  were  no  longer 
worked.  (Pans.  L  1.  §  1.)  The  Romans  obtained 
most  of  their  silver  from  the  very  rich  mines  of 
Spain,  which  had  been  previously  worked  by  the 
Phoenicians  and  (Carthaginians,  and  which,  though 
abandoned  for  those  of  Mexico,  are  still  not  ex- 
hausted. The  ore  firom  which  the  silver  was  ob- 
tained was  called  tUver  earA  {ifyvphis  yn,  or 
simply  itfyvpiris^  Xen.  Ved^.  i  5,  iv.  2).  The 
same  term  \l&rra)  was  also  applied  to  the  ore  by 
the  Romans. 

A  full  account  of  all  that  is  known  respecting 
the  ores  of  silver  known  to  the  ancients,  their 
mining  operations,  and  their  processes  fat  the  re- 
duction of  the  ores,  is  given  by  Bockh.  {Disterbi- 
tummtke  Silver  Aiineg  of  Laurion^  §§  3,  4,  5.) 

Uses  of  Silver.  —  By  for  the  most  important  use 
of  silver  among  the  Greeks  was  for  money.  It 
was  ori^ally  the  nniversal  currency  in  (Sreeoe. 
Mr.  Knight,  however,  maintains  {FroL  Horn.)  that 
gold  was  coined  first  because  it  was  the  more 
readfly  found,  and  the  more  easily  worked ;  but 
there  are  sufficient  reasons  for  believing  tha^  un- 
til some  time  after  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  Athenians  had  no  gold  currency.  [Au- 
RUM.]  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  all  the 
words  connectoi  with  money  are  derived  from 
ipyvpoSf  and  not  from  xp^^^^i  **  Karapyvp6«0, 
"  to  bribe  with  money  ;**  ifyvpafuu€6s^  **  a  money- 
changer,^ &&;  and  ipyvpos  is  itself  not  unfi^ 
quentiy  used  to  signify  money  in  general  (Soph. 


ABCIAS  GRAPHB. 

Awii^  295X  M  «•  k  IB  lAtm.  At  Rone,  ao  the 
eoDtnrf,sHcr  vat  not  coined  tSl  ■.  c.  269,  bdbn 
▼biA  pcfiod  Gnek  s3vcr  was  in  dmlatmi  at 
Roae;  aad  tlie  principd  shcr  CQia  of  the  Ro- 
wam,  the  liiiaiii  lai,  waa  ban«w«d  frvm  the  Gnek 
dratima.  Per  fvther  detaik  WByufing  nhrcr 
Boaer,  eee  NirJiMDa,  DsxAmiuB,  Daachm  a. 

Fewi  a  Tcrj  cariy  period,  eilTcr  wae  need  alao 
in  wocfce  of  ait.  It*  cniployvcnt  lor  wiMWifiHing' 
am,  ao  oAea  icnxred  to  by  HoBer^  bcJongi  to 
this  head.  The  aae  of  it  for  men  jwniaaie  of 
huBij  md  oaiatitTitinn,  aa  in  plate,  aeeaa  to  hare 
hecaeat  genenll j  paevalent  aboat  the  doae  U  the 
Pebpoaaeaian  wan  (Aihsn.  tL  vl  229,  t\  bat 
Boch  flMie  ao  froa  the  time  of  Alenndcr,  after 
vhkh  it  bccaaaea  ao  mniim  aa  hanlly  to  need 
wBj  pnof  or  JDnatTatioB, — noie  rewiaion  indeed 
tkia  vith  aa.  (Cic  aa  Fcrr.  ir.  21.)  The  R^ 
■tans  diitii^piiahed  between  plain  and  rhaawrt  uItct 
Taaeb  hj  caUing  the  ibnier  ^ara  orinu  (Plm. 
£jf».  in.  1  :  Jot.  ix.  141,  xiy.  62 ;  Mart.  it.  38), 
aad  the  latter  oaidaln,  oym,  or  Ibi  aaaiflfti^  [Cab- 

XATUaA;  TO&KCTKX.] 

The  chief  andeat  amheritiea  reapectiii^  ailTer, 
aa  veil  aa  gold,  »  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  booka  of 
StimbQ,  the  5ch  of  Diodoma,  eapedally  ee.  27  aad 
36,  sad  the  33d  of  Plinj,  from  cfi.  a.  81 ;  of  m»- 
doo  woika  the  moat  important  are  Bddih^  Pwbiie 
Eamomuf  o/AAau^  Bk.  i.  ee.  1^3,  with  the  aop- 
I^fiaaitaiy  Diaaeriaiiam  urn  tU  Silver  Mmea  of 
Lamnum^Bai  Jaeob'a  Hitlory  cf  tU  Prtdtm*  Ma- 
iaU.  [P.S.] 

A'RGIAS  GRAPHE'  (A^ryiat  ypm^\  that  ia, 
aa  actioa  fat  idleneaa.  Vi^ptanta  aad  idleia  were 
B0t  trietated  at  Athena  from  Toy  eariy  timea,  and 
eT^err  penon  waa  obliged  to  be  able  to  atate  by 
what  meaiia  he  anp^rted  himielf.  (Hend.  ii. 
177;  Diod.  i  77.)  Accordinff  to  aome  (PluL 
^G^  37,  PoQax,  TiiL  42),  eren  Ihaco  bad  enacted 
kwa  aig^inat  idlfnrw,  while,  aecardinig  to  othen, 
Seba,  in  hia  kgialatimi,  bonowed  theae  kwt  from 
the  Egfptiaua,  aad  othen  again  atate  that  Peiaia- 
tratna  waa  the  fint  who  introdoeed  them  at  Athena. 
(Plot.  SoL  31.)  In  accordance  with  thia  kw, 
which  ia  caDed  ifrfkis  r^t,  all  poor  people  were 
obliged  to  aigni^  that  they  were  carryug  on  aome 
]»aoaiabIe  boameaa  by  which  they  gamed  their 
lirelibood  (llem.  e^EwbmL  p.  1308 ;  leeciat  Arto- 
poff.  17  ;  Difloya.  xx.  2)  ;  and  if  a  penoo  by  hia 
i4iLni#—  injarnd  hia  fiunily,  an  actioii  might  be 
broBg^t  againat  him  before  the  areh<m  eponymoa 
aot  only  W  a  member  of  hia  fiunily,  bat  by  any 
cme  who  choae  td  do  lo.  {Letie.  Sejpntr,  pi  310.) 
At  the  time  when  the  Areiopaffua  waa  still  in  the 
foil  poaManoo  of  iti  powers,  the  archon  leema  to 
bare  hid  the  charge  before  Uie  court  of  the  Areio- 
pagoa.  If  the  action  waa  broogfat  againat  a  peraon 
for  the  firat  time,  a  fine  might  be  inflicted  on  bim, 
and  if  he  waa  £Mmd  gnilty  a  lecond  or  third  time, 
he  might  be  poniabed  with  irtfda,  (Pollnz,  viii. 
42L)  Draco  had  ordazDed  atimia  aa  the  penalty 
erea  br  the  firat  eooTictiaa  of  idleneea.  (Plut., 
PaU.  U.  ee.)  Thia  law  waa  modified  by  Solon, 
who  inflicted  atzmia  only  when  a  person  waa  con- 
Ticted  a  third  time,  and  it  ia  doabtful  aa  to  whe- 
tlier  SI  kter  tima  the  atimia  waa  inflicted  at  all 
fer  idlencaa.  At  the  Artnopagoa  waa  entmated 
with  the  geneal  anperintendence  of  the  moral  con> 
dact  of  dtiaena,  it  »  probable  that  it  might  inter- 
fere ID  omes  oidtfyi^  «▼«»  ▼J**"  >»  ««  <*°»  *»• 
waA  Co  faring  m  actioo  againat  a  person  guilty  of 
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It  (VaL  Kax.  iL  6;  Platner,  Proem,  iL  pi  150, 
Ac. ;  Meier  and  Schoemann,  AtL  Proe,  pp.  1 :  .t, 
298,  &c  ;  Btehh,  PwibL  Earn.  p.  475,  2d  edit) 
According  to  Aeliaa  {V,H,  ir.  1),  a  siniikr  law 
eziaSed  also  at  Sardea.  1  !«•  &  ] 

AROU'RIOU  DIKE'  (Vyvp'"'  Men),  a  cirU 
aoit  of  the  daaa  vpdt  riaa,  and  withbi  the  joria- 
diction  of  the  thramothetae,  to  eomprl  the  defend- 
ant to  pay  moniea  in  hia  pnasrsaino,  or  for  which 
he  waa  liable,  to  the  plaiatiC  This  action  k 
caanally  alluded  to  m  two  specchea  of  Demos* 
thenca  (m  BoeoL  a  1002,  ta  iMympiulor.  pi  11 7^), 
and  M  treated  ef  at  huge  in  the  speech  ai^aiiist 
CallippoaL  [.I.  &  .M.} 

AKOYRA'SPIDES  (V7»»M^*<«f  V&  di^uion 
of  the  Macedonian  army  of  Alexander  the  Urvat, 
who  were  so  called  because  they  carried  shields 
corered  with  silver  pktes.  They  were  picked 
men,  and  were  commanded  by  N  icanor,  the  son  of 
Parmenion,  and  were  held  in  high  honour  by 
Alexander.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  they 
followed  Eumenea,  but  afierm-ards  they  deserted  to 
Anti^onns,  and  delivered  Eumenea  up  to  kim. 
Antigonus,  however,  soon  broke  up  ihe  corps,  find- 
ing it  too  turbulent  te  manage.  (Diod.  xriL  67, 
68,  59,  ZTiii.  63,  zix.  12,  41,  43,  48 ;  Jnstia.  xii. 
7  ;  Cnrtiua,  iv.  13  $  27  ;  Plutarrh,  Kumm,  1 3,  Ac. ; 


Droysen,  Nach/olg.  A /«r.  passim. )  T be  <i  rN'k  k  m^s 
of  Syna  seem  to  have  had  a  corps  of  the  lame  name 
in  their  army:  Liry  mentions  them  as  the  myal 
cohort  in  the  army  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  (Liv. 
xxxTil  40 ;  Polyb.  ▼.79.)  The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus,  among  other  things  in  which  ho 
imitated  Alexander  the  Great,  had  ia  his  army 
bodiea  of  men  who  were  called  argyroatjiuL'*  and 
dirymMupidea.  (Lamprid.  AUje.  iiev.  60.)   [P. 8.] 

ARGYROCOPEION  (irrvpoKow€tot^\  the 
pkce  where  money  was  coined,  the  mint,  at  Athens. 
It  appears  to  have  been  in  er  adjoining  to  the 
chapel  (^p^or)  of  a  hero  named  Steplianephorus, 
in  which  were  kept  the  standard  weighu  for  the 
coins,  juat  as  at  Rome  in  the  sanctuary  of  Jano 
Moneta.  [Monbta.]  (Pollux,  viL  103;  Har- 
pocrat. ;  Suid. ;  Bockb,  Corp,  Iiuer.  toL  l  p.  164, 
and  tlM  explmiation  of  that  inscription  in  hia 
PuUie  Ecomomg  o/AlMem^  p.  144,  2nd  ed.;  corap. 
Talbntum.)  [PS.] 

ARlADNEtA  (itfndhrtw),  festivals  solemnised 
in  the  island  of  Naxos  in  honour  of  Ariadne,  who, 
according  to  one  tradition,  had  died  here  a  natunU 
death,  and  waa  honoured  with  sacrifices,  accom- 
panied by  rejoicing  and  merriment  (Plut.  ITtet, 
20.)  Another  festival  of  the  same  name  waa 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Ariadne  in  Cypnia,  which 
waa  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus  in 
commemoration  of  her  death  in  the  month  of  Oor- 
piaeus.  The  Amathus'ans  called  th**  grove  ia 
which  the  grave  of  Ariadne  was  shown,  that  of 
Aphrodite- Ariadne.  This  is  the  account  given  by 
Plutarch  (7%<!s.  20)  from  Paeon,  an  Amathuaian 
writer.  (Comp.  C.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrb,  des  GctUt- 
dietutL  A  /terihumer,  §  66.  n.  1 2.)  [  L.  S.  ] 

A'RIES  {ic/h6s),  the  battering-ram,  was  used  to 
shake,  perforate,  and  batter  down  the  walls  of  be- 
sieged cities.  It  consisted  of  a  Urge  beam,  mode 
of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  especially  of  a  fir  or  on  ash. 
To  one  end  was  fastened  a  mass  of  bronze  or  iron 
(jrs^oX^,  ifiSokH^  TpoTOfi'ti\  which  resembled  in 
its  form  the  head  of  a  ram.  The  upper  figure  in 
the  annexed  woodcut  k  taken  from  the  bas-reliefs 
on  the  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome.  It  shows  the 
K  3 
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uries  in  ita  simpleat  state,  and  as  it  was  bonie  and 
impelled  bj  hnman  hands,  without  other  assistance. 
In  an  improved  form,  the  ram  was  sunoonded  with 
iron  bands,  to  which  rings  were  attached  for  the 
purpose  of  suspending  it  by  ropes  or  chains  from  a 
beam  fixed  transversely  over  it  See  the  lower 
figure  in  the  woodcut  By  this  oontriYanoa  the 
soldiers  were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting the  weight  of  the  lam,  and  they  could  with 
ease  give  it  a  rapid  and  forcible  motion  backwards 
and  forwards. 


(H — 1^ 
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The  use  of  this  machine  was  Airther  aided  by 
placing  the  frame  in  which  it  was  suspended  upon 
wheels,  and  also  by  constructing  over  it  a  wooden 
roof,  so  as  to  form  a  *^  testudo  **  (x*^^^^  Kpto^6pos^ 
Appian,  Beii.  Mith,  73  ;  tutudo  arietarta,  Vitruv.  x. 
19),  which  protected  the  besieging  par^  from  the 
defensive  assaults  of  the  besieged.  Joeephus,  who 
gives  a  description  of  the  machine  (B.  J.  iiu  7.  §  19)) 
adds,  that  there  was  no  tower  so  strong,  no  wall 
so  thick,  as  to  resist  the  force  of  this  machine,  if 
its  blows  were  continued  long  enough.  The  beam 
of  the  aries  was  often  of  great  length,  e.  g,  80,  100, 
or  even  120  feet  The  design  of  this  was  both  to 
act  across  an  intervening  ditch,  and  to  enable  those 
who  worked  the  machine  to  remain  in  a  position  of 
comparative  security.  A  hundred  men,  or  even  a 
greater  number,  were  sometimes  employed  to  strike 
with  the  beam. 

The  aries  first  became  an  important  military 
engine  in  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians^  at  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great,  though 
it  was  known  at  a  much  earlier  period.  (Comp. 
Thuc.  iL  76.)  Vitruvius  speaks  (/.  c*)  of  Polydus, 
a  Thessalian,  in  the  time  of  Philip^  who  greatly 
improved  the  machine,  and  his  improvements  were 
carried  out  still  further  by  Diades  and  Chaereas, 
who  served  in  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  the 
Great  The  Romans  learnt  from  the  Greeks  the 
art  of  building  these  machines^  and  Appear  to  have 
employed  them  for  the  first  time  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  the  siege  of  Bytacuse  in  the  second  Punic 
war.     [HxLBPOLi&l 

ARISTOCRA'TIA  (i^i<rroitpiJCTia\  a  term 
in  common  use  among  Greek  writers  on  politics, 
though  rarely  employe  by  historians,  or  otherwise 
than  in  connection  with  political  theories.  It  sig- 
nifies literally  "  the  government  of  the  best  men," 
and  as  used  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Polybiusj  &c.,  it 
meant  (in  reference  to  a  state  where  political 
power  was  not  shared  by  the  bulk  of  the  commu- 
nity, but  was  in  the  hands  of  a  privileged  class^ 
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existing  along  with  a  class  penooally  firee,  and 
possessed  of  civil  rights,  but  excluded  firom  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  political  functions)  the  go- 
venunent  of  a  ckss  whose  topRmacy  was  founded 
not  on  wealth  merdy,  but  on  personal  distinction 
{Jhnv  ijAi  iUvw  icXmnMnfw  kKKii  iral  iiptarU^t^ 
alpovrrai  rJU  Vx^9  Aristot  PoL  iv.  5.  p,  1 27, 
ed.GiHtl.  *H  ^rro«cpcn-(a /MAcroi  tV  ^«P«x^» 
iatop^ar  rocr  apUrris  rm¥  roXirwr,  Ibid.  p. 
128).  That  there  should  be  an  aristocracy,  more- 
over, it  was  essential  that  the  administration  of 
affiurs  should  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  the 
promotion  of  the  general  mterests,  not  for  the  ex- 
clusive or  predominant  advantage  of  the  privileged 
dass.  (Aristot  PoL  iii  5,  p.  8S,  ed.  G$ttL  ;  Plat. 
Polii,  p.  301,  a.)  As  soon  as  the  government 
ceased  to  be  thus  conducted,  or  whenever  the  only- 
tide  to  political  power  in  the  dominant  dass  was  the 
possession  of  superior  wealth,  the  constitation  wms 
termed  an  oligarchy  (^Aryopx^))  which,  in  the 
technical  use  of  the  term,  was  always  looked  upon 
as  a  corruption  (vi^^icfe«-is,  Ari^ot  PoL  iii.  5. 
p.  84,  ed.  Gdtti.)  of  an  aristocracy.  (Comp.  Plat 
L  0. ;  Arist  />o^  iv.  3.  pp.  1 1 7, 1 1 8,  ed.  G«tU.  iv.  6, 
ipiorotcpm-ims  T^p  ipos  ofwH,  iktya^ias  3^  rXou- 
T0f.)  In  the  practical  application  of  the  term  aria- 
tocracy,  however,  the  personal  excellence  which  waa 
hdd  to  be  a  necessary  dement  was  not  of  a  higher 
kind  than  what,  according  to  the  deeply-seated 
ideas  of  the  Greeks,  was  commonly  hereditary  in 
fiuniliesof  noble  birth  (Pbt  Aimer,  p.  237,  a., 
Crafyl,  p.  394,  a. ;  Aristot  PoL  iv.  6,  i(  7^  €u- 
y4tf*id  irrw  itpx^ot  irXovrof  iral  iiprrii,  v.  1, 
c^ytyf  If  yitp  cZkoi  ^ottowrty  ots  6r^x*(  vpoy6ywm 
iipnii  Koi  irkovTos),  and  in  eariy  timet  would 
be  the  ordinary  accompaniments  of  noble  rank, 
namely,  wealth,  militaiy  skill,  and  superior  edu- 
cation and  mtoUigence  (comp.  Aristot  PoL  iv.  6, 
cici^curt  KoXta^ ....  ApurroKparlas  ZA  rh  fuiWow 
iucoXovOuy  iroiScioK  icol  c^r/^ycmr  rocir  ^vftpttri- 
pots).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  word  ipurro- 
KpQxla  is  never,  like  the  English  term  aristocracy^ 
the  name  of  a  chus,  but  only  dT  a  particnhir  politi^ 
constitution* 

On  tracing  the  historical  devdopment  of  aris- 
tocratical  government,  we  meet  with  a  condition 
of  things  which  may  almost  be  called  by  that 
name  in  the  state  of  society  depicted  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  where  we  already  see  the  power 
of  the  kings  limited  by  that  of  a  body  of  princes 
or  nobles,  such  as  would  naturally  arise  in  the  in- 
fiuicy  of  society,  especially  among  tribes  in  which, 
from  the  firequency  of  wars,  martial  skill  would 
be  a  sure  and  speedy  method  of  acquiring  supe- 
riority. When  the  kingly  fiimilies  died  out,  or 
were  stripped  of  their  peculiar  privileges,  the  su- 
preme power  naturally  passed  into  the  hands  of 
these  princes  or  chieftains,  who  formed  a  body  of 
nobles,  whose  descendants  would  of  course  for  the 
most  part  inherit  those  natural,  and  be  also  alone  in 
a  position  to  secure  those  acquired  advantages,  espe- 
cially wariike  skill,  which  would  form  their  title 
to  political  superiority.  Some  aristocracies  thus 
arose  from  the  natural  progress  of  sodety :  others 
arose  from  conquest  The  changes  consequent  on 
the  rise  of  the  Hellenes,  and  the  Thessalian, 
Boeotian  and  Dorian  conquests  in  Greece,  esta- 
blished pretty  ^nerally  a  state  of  things  in  which 
we  find  the  political  power  in  the  hands  of  a  body 
of  nobles  consistmg  chiefly  or  entirdy  of  the  con- 
querors,  beneath  whom  is  a  frx!e  population  not 
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loCpolitieil  rigltta,  eaHHtn^  of  tfe  older 
of  t^  knd,  togeftbcr  witk,  in  Boot 
»  aVodyof  Mifr  attached  to  iho 
TbcM  kat  an  dncribc 
^  ai  EimmrftMm  ia  Attka,  or  Tm^tdfrn 
as  ia  Syneaaa  and  wVcfal  of  the  Doric  itatct. 
Fran  tlie  lapctior  HRrirnry  of  the  cataby  ia  eariy 
times,  we  tito  find  the  naUeo  ai  a  ckas  bearing 
the  aaaM  1n<^««,  *Iavc«r,  or  'I«io#rfri  (at  in 
ChakM,  Hevod.  t.  77X  ainee,  ge&enllj  ■peakinfr, 
ihej  akoe  had  wealth  aoiBcient  to  enaklo  them  to 
equip  theanelTce  for  that  kind  of  KTrice  ;  and  in 
most  •taCee  the  first  great  adrance  of  the  com- 
DQoaltj  in  power  arose  from  their  gaining  greatrr 
t&atmsj  as  heavy-anned  foot  soldiers  ;  that  forcr, 
when  properij  organised  and  armed,  being  found 
more  Aaa  a  match  for  caTalry.  (See  especiallj 
Arwt.  P^  rr.  3,  10  ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  GnecJi. 
Siaatml^rtk.  c  iiL  {§  55—69  ;  Wachsmath,  Hd- 
ia.  Abaikmmak.  ^L  i  c  S.  ff  30,  31  ;  Thiri- 
^nll,  HuL  €f  Grmea^  toL  L  c  10.  p.  Sdi,  Ac) 
Coai^are  the  articles  EuPATaiDAi,  OiOMoax, 
Patekh.  [C.  p.  M.] 

ARMA,  ARMATUIIA  (foAo,  Horn.  Irrta, 
TF^fa),  ama,  armour.  Hoaofer  describes  in  Tarious 
ps^togri  the  cotire  snit  of  armoor  of  some  of  his 
groitest  warnora,  rioL.  of  Achilles,  Patroclos,  Aga- 
mrmaoo,  Menelaaa  and  Paris  (7Z.  iii  328—3:19, 
if.  13-2— 13a,zL  15 — 45,  xri  130—142,  xix.  364 
— 391)  ;  and  we  obaerre  that  it  consisted  of  the 
same  puitiuns  which  were  nsed  by  the  Greek  soldiers 
erer  afio.  MoreoTO^  the  order  of  patting  them  on 
is  alwiqrs  the  saose.  The  heary-armed  warrior, 
baring  already  a  tanic  around  his  body,  and  pre- 
paring fior  combat,  pats  on, — first,  his  greaTes  («cr^ 
^uScf,  oeraae)  ;  secondly,  Us  caira«  (d^pa(,  loriea\ 
to  which  bekmged  the  ft^rpif  vndemeath,  and  the 
z»oe  {^Ji^^t  Cmrryi^eimgMlum)  abore  ;  thirdly,  his 
srad  ((j^M,  SBjss,  gladima)  hang  oo  the  left  side  of 
his  body  by  means  of  a  belt  which  passed  orer  the 
ri^ht  ^oolder;  fourthly,  the  large  round  shield 
(o^iost,  Atfwff,  dipeus^  scvtesi),  supported  in  the 
ssme  aamner ;  fifthly,  hu  helmet  (x^fwf ,  <rVr^,  ca$- 
«>,  ffalea)  ;  sixthly  and  lastly,  he  took  his  spear 
(hx^  ^^^  ^^(ute))  ^t  i^  many  cases,  two  spears 
(3oi^  i^).  The  form  and  nse  of  these  |)ortions 
are  described  in  separate  articles  under  their  Latin 
oBznes.  The  annexed  woodcut  exhibits  them  all  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  warrior  attired  for  battle,  as 
shown  in  Hope^  CWsaw  of  tke  AndenU  (i.  70). 

Those  who  were  defended  in  the  manner  which 
has  now  been  represented,  are  called  by  Homer 
arwwroL,  from  their  great  shield  (^iowft)  ;  also 
OTX^^X^  because  they  fought  hand  to  bond 
with  their  adyersaries  ;  but  much  more  commonly 
-rp^fucxoi  becanse  they  occupied  the  front  of  the 
army :  and  it  is  to  be  obserred  that  these  terms, 
e«pecially  the  Isst,  were  honoaiaUe  titles,  the  cx- 
p^>nse  of  a  complete  suit  of  annonr  (irarovX/iy, 
Hend.  i  60)  being  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  the 
wealth  and  rank  of  the  wearer,  while  his  place  on 
the  field  was  no  leas  indicatiTe  of  strength  and 
braT«iy. 

In  later  txmea,  the  beaTy-armed  soldiers  were 
csDed  imxiraif  because  the  term  9vAa  more  espe- 
eiallr  denoted  the  defensire  armour,  the  shield  and 
tbcoL  Bj  wearing  these  they  were  distinguished 
fiwB  the  Ugbt-mrmed^  whom  Herodotus  (ix.  62, 
53),  hr  the  reamm  jnat  mentioned,  calls  trorAoi, 
ud  who  are  also  denooiiDated  4'*^  ^d  yvfiyol, 
ygfifiirai,  or  yvfunrr^^    Instead  of  beuig  defended 


by  the   8hi«*id  and   thorax,  their  bodies   had  a 
amch   slighter  eorrriag,  soasetimcs   consisting  of 


^-f    r 


skins,  and  sometimes  of  leather  or  cloth  ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  iword  and  lance,  ihey  commnnly  fought 
with  darts,  stones,  bows  and  arrows,  or  slin^'fl. 

Besides  the  heary  and  light-srmed  soldirra,  the 
ivKSrai  and  if^iAoi,  who  in  ^nenU  bore  towards 
one  another  the  intimate  relation  now  explained, 
another  description  of  men,  the  wt Araeroi,  also 
formed  a  part  of  the  Greek  army,  thongh  we  do 
not  hear  of  them  in  early  times.  Instead  of  the 
laige  round  shield,  they  carried  a  smaller  one  called 
the  wAnf,  and  in  other  renpects  their  armour  was 
much  lighter  than  that  of  the  hoplites.  The  wrn{K>n 
on  which  they  principally  depended  was  the  s|Mar. 

The  Roman  soldiers  had  different  kinds  of  arms 
and  armour;  but  an  acco«mt  of  the  arms  of  the 
different  kinds  of  troops  cannot  be  separated  from  a 
description  of  the  troops  of  a  Roman  army,  and  the 
reader  is  therefore  referred  to  KxiRCiTua  We 
need  only  giro  here  the  figure  of  a  Roman  soldier 
taken  from  the  arch  of  Septimus  Serenis  st  Rome, 
On  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  Greek  hoplitc  in 
the  other  cut,  we  percoire  that  the  several  pnrts  of 
the  armour  correspond,  excepting  only  that  tho 
Roman  soldier  wears  a  dogi^r  (/iaxoipo,  putjin) 
on  his  right  side  instead  of  a  sword  on  his  left,  and 
instead  of  greaves  upon  his  legs,  has/mora/ia  and 
ealigae.  All  the  essential  parts  of  the  Roman 
heary  armour  {lofiea^  ams,  dipeu*^  p^Im,  kosta) 
are  mentioned  together  in  an  epigram  of  Martini 
(ix.  57)  ;  and  all  except  the  spear  in  a  well  known 
passage  (Eph.  ri.  14 — 17)  of  St.  Paul,  whowj  enu- 
meration exactly  coincides  with  the  fi^ires  on  the 
arch  of  Severus,  and  who  makes  mention  not  only 
of  greaves,  but  of  shoes  or  sandals  for  the  feet. 

The  soft  or  flexible  parts  of  the  heavy  armour 

were  made  of  cloth  or  leather.     The  metal  princi- 

paUy  nsed  in  their  formation  was  that  compound  of 

copper  and   tin   which  wc   call   bronxe,  or  moro 
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S-opeily  beU-metal.    [Ass.]     Hence  the  names 
r  thii  metal  (xo^x^f,  ass)  are  often  need  to  mean 


armour^  and  the  light  reflected  from  the  arms  of  a 
warrior  is  called  avyii  xo^'^n  by  Homer,  and  lu» 
aena  by  ViigiU  (Am,  il  470. )  Instead  of  copper, 
iron  afterwards  came  to  be  Tery  extensiyely  used 
in  the  manufiu:ture  of  arms,  althongh  articles  made 
of  it  are  much  more  rarely  discorered,  because  iron 
is  by  exposure  to  air  and  moisture  exceedingly  liable 
to  corrosion  and  decay.  Gold  and  silver,  and  tin 
unmixed  with  copper,  were  also  used,  more  espe- 
cially to  enrich  and  adorn  the  armour.     [J.  Y.] 

ARMA'RIUM,  originally  a  place  for  keeping 
arms,  afterwards  a  cupboard,  set  upright  in  the 
wall  of  a  room,  in  which  were  kept  not  only  arms, 
but  also  clothes,  books,  money,  ornaments,  small 
images  and  pictures,  and  other  articles  of  value. 
The  armarium  was  generally  placed  in  the  atrium 
of  the  house.  (Dig.  33.  tit  10.  s.  3 ;  Cic.  Pro 
auaU.  64  ;  Petron.  Sat,  29 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xxix. 
5.  s.  32,  XXXV.  2.)  The  divisions  of  a  library 
were  called  armaria.  (Vitruv.  vil  Prae/.;  Vopisc. 
Tac.  8.)  We  find  armarium  di$tegum  mentioned 
as  a  kind  of  sepulchre  in  an  inscription  in  Gruter 
(p.  383.  No.  4).  For  other  passages  see  Forcel- 
lini,  9.  V.  [P.  S.] 

ARMILLA  {^lov^  ^4\i»v,  or  ^4\\ioy,  x^<- 
8(£v,  &fji^iB4ai)y  a  bracelet  or  armlet,  worn  both  by 
men  and  women.  It  was  a  favourite  ornament  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  (Herod,  viii.  113,  ix.  80 ; 
Xen.  Anab,  i.  2.  §  27)  ;  and  in  Europe  was  also 
worn  by  the  Oauls  and  Sabines.  (Gell.  ix.  13  ; 
Liv.  111.)  Bracelets  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
worn  among  the  Greeks  by  the  male  sex,  but  Greek 
ladies  had  bracelets  of  various  materials,  shapes, 
and  styles  of  ornament.  The  bracelet  was  some- 
times called  a^ttynHip  (fcom  <r<piyyu),  in  Latin 
tpintker  or  spinter  (Plant.  Menaeck,  iiL  3),  which 
derived  its  name  from  its  keeping  its  place  by  com- 
pressing the  arm  of  the  wearer.  Bracelets  seem  to 
have  been  frequently  made  without  having  their 
ends  joined ;  they  were  then  curved,  so  as  to  require, 
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when  put  on,  to  be  slightly  expanded  by  havhi^ 
their  ends  drawn  apart  from  one  another ;  and,  sic- 
cording  to  their  length,  they  went  once,  twice,  or 
thrice  round  the  arm,  or  even  a  g<]eater  number  of 
times.  As  they  frequently  exhibited  the  form  of 
serpents,  they  were  in  such  cases  called  mtakem 
(&^s)  by  the  Athenians  (Hesych.  «.  v.  5^(r>. 
Twisted  bracelets  of  Uie  kind  described  above  often 
occur  on  Gbeek  painted  vases.  See  the  annexed 
cut  from  Sir  William  Hamilton's  great  work, 
vol.  ii  pL  35, 


Bracelets  were  likewise  worn  at  Rome  by  ladies 
of  rank,  but  it  was  considered  a  maik  of  eflfieminacy 
for  men  in  an  ordinary  way  to  use  such  female 
ornaments.  (Suet.  CaL  62,  Ner,  30.)  They  were, 
however,  nublidy  conferred  by  a  Roman  general 
upon  soldiers  for  deeds  of  extraordinaiy  merit 
(Liv.  X.  44  ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiii.  2 ;  Festus,  «.  r.)  ; 
in  which  case  they  were  worn  as  a  mark  of  honoar, 
and  probably  difrered  in  form  from  the  ordinaxy 
ornaments  of  the  kind.     See  the  cut  below. 

The  following  cuts  exhibit  Roman  bracelets. 
The  first  figure  represents  a  gold  bracelet  dis- 
covered at  Rome  on  the  Palatine  Mount  (Caylus, 
Rec,  d*ArU,  vol  v.  pi  93.)  The  rosette  in  the 
middle  is  composed  of  distinct  aad  very  delicate 
leaves.  The  two  starlike  flowers  on  each  side  of 
it  have  been  repeated  where  the  holes  for  securing 
them  are  still  visible.   The  second  figure  represents 


AURA. 
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gold  vim  Urnted  t^getber,  and  Um  laode  of  im- 

leDingH  mpon  the  axn,  bj  a  dasp,  is  wortky  of  ob- 

BcrvsboQ.-  Itbu  CTidently  been  «  buiyli  omuMst. 

Tbe  tkird  figure  lepceaeats  aa  annilla,  wbick  must 

W«  beoQ  intended  as  a  xewmid  tor  loldion,  lor  it 

woold  be  ndkaloos  to  aappoae  nch  a  mtmif  or- 

unent  to  baTe  been  dea^ned  for  woomd.     Tbe 

origmd,  of  pure  gold,   is  moie   than  twieo  the 

laqjth  of  tbe  figure,  and  was  foond  in  Cbethire. 

^ndkoeoJooMi,  xxriL  400.) 

ARMILU'STRIUM,  a  Roman  feotiTal  kg  the 
pizification  of  anna.  It  was  celebrated  ererj  year 
w  the  14th  before  tbe  calends  of  NoTember  (Oct. 
19),  whoi  tbe  otixena  aMemUed  in  armt  and 
o^Ered  tacxifioes  in  the  plaee  caUed  Anniluatnim, 
or  YicBs  Annilaatri,  in  tbe  13th  region  of  the  city. 
(Feataa,  a.  v.;  Varro,  £h  Lu^,  LaL  it.  82«  t.  8 ; 
Lir.  zxriL  37 ;  P.  Vict.  IM  Regiomibmi  U,  R.; 
Iiiacnpw  m  Omter,  p.  250.)  [P.  &] 

ARRA,A'RRABO.orARRHA^'RHHABO, 
Gaina  (iiL  139.)  aaya :  **  What  is  given  as  aira,  is 
a  proof  of  a  contract  of  buying  and  selling  ;**  but 
It  abo  baa  a  more  general  signification.  T^t  thing 
was  called  anba  which  one  contracting  party  gare 
to  another,  whether  it  was  a  sum  of  money  or  any 
tbing  ebe,  aa  an  eridence  of  the  contract  of  sale 
being  made :  it  waa  no  essential  part  of  the  con- 
tract of  bnyiz^  and  sellii^,  but  only  evidence  of 
i^7«ement  aa  to  price.  (Gains,  Dig.  18.  tit  1.  s.  35). 
An  airim  might  be  giren  before  the  completion 
of  a  contract,  when  the  agreement  wss  that  aome 
fiocmal  instroment  in  writing  shonld  be  made, 
b^bre  the  contract  should  be  considered  perfect 
If  he  who  gaTe  the  anba  refused  to  perfect  the 
contract,  he  forfeited  it :  if  he  who  had  received 
tbe  arrha,  refused  to  perfect  the  contract,  he  was 
obl^ed  to  retain  double  the  amount  of  the  axrha.  If 
tbe  anba  was  giren  as  eridence  of  a  contract  abso- 
lutely made,  it  was  evidence  of  the  unalterable 
obligadon  of  the  contract,  which  neither  party 
akne  could  rescind;  unless  the  arrha  was  ex- 
pready  giren  to  provide  for  the  case  of  either 
party  changing  his  mind,  on  the  condition  that  if 
the  giver  receded  from  his  baigain,  he  should  for- 
feit the  arrha,  and  if  the  receiver  receded  from 
his  bargain,  he  should  forfeit  doable  its  value. 
When  the  contract  waa  completely  performed,  in 
aiJ  cBMi  where  the  arrha  waa  money,  it  was  re- 
sUni,  or  fai^^'n  aa  port  of  the  price,  unless  special 
cmtoms  determined  otlierwiae;  when  the  arrha 
wai  a  ling  ar  any  other  thing,  not  money,  it  was 
nttored.     Tbe  Tecoverj  oi  tbe  arrha  was  by  a 


^enna/ action. 
ThearThBWMome  retpeeU 


Ute  deposit 


of  money  which  a  purchaser  of  land  in  England 
generally  pays,  according  to  the  conditions  of  aale, 
on  contracting  for  his  uurvhaae ;  and  the  eanirst 
money  sometimea  paid  on  a  sale  of  moveable 
thinga. 

The  term  arrha,  in  its  genend  sense  of  an  evi- 
deaoa  of  agreement,  was  also  used  on  other  oc- 
msinns,  as  in  the  case  of  betroth mmt  (tftommtiia). 
[Matbimonium.]  Sometimes  the  word  arrha  is 
used  as  fyaonymous  with  pignus  (Terrnt  lleamtumL 
iii.  3.  42),  but  this  is  not  the  legal  mraiiing  of 
the  term.  (Thibaot,  Sywkm  da  PatmUkttnHeckta^ 
f  144 ;  Inst  iii.  tit  23  ;  Dig.  la.  tit  I.  s.  36  ;  tit  3. 
iL6;  14.  tit  3.  s.  3.  f  15;  19.  tit  1.  s.  11.  §  6; 
Cod.  4.  tit  21.  s.  17  ;  GcUius,  xviL  2;  compare 
Btacton,  ii.  C  27,  />•  aeqmiremiQ  Hermm  Ikumi- 
mio  m  eamaa  EmpUomi*^  and  what  he  lays  on  the 
arrha,  with  the  passage  in  Gains  already  rrfcrrrd 
to.)  [G.  L.] 

ARRHEPHO'RIA  {k^hf^fHm\  a  frttival 
which,  according  to  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
naaie  is  written  (for  we  find  ipcjt^fna  or  i^r^pio) 
is  attributed  to  difTerent  deities.  The  fint  form  is 
derived  from  i^i^irra,  and  thus  would  indicate  a 
festival  at  which  mysterioiu  things  were  carried 
about  The  other  name  would  point  to  Erse  or 
Uene,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  and  whose  worship 
was  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Athma. 
And  there  is,  indeed,  sufficient  ground  iat  beiiev- 
ing  that  the  festival  was  solemnized,  in  a  higher 
sense,  in  honour  of  Athena.  {KiymoL  Mag.  «.  v. 
* h^^nil^6fOi.)  It  was  held  at  Athens,  in  the  month 
of  Skirophorion.  Four  girls,  of  between  leven  and 
eleven  yean  (dif}^Y?^poi,  ipayf^poi^  4^p7i^poi : 
Aristoph.  Lytist.  642),  were  selrctrd  every  year 
by  the  king  archon  from  the  roost  distmpiished 
fiunilies,  two  of  whom  superintended  the  weaving 
of  the  sacred  peplus  of  Athena,  which  was  b  gun 
on  the  last  day  of  Pranepsion  (Snid.  s.  v.  XoA- 
KtitC)  ;  the  two  others  bad  to  carry  the  mysterinus 
and  sacred  vessels  of  the  goddess.  These  lattei 
remained  a  whole  year  on  the  Acropolis,  either  in 
the  Parthenon  or  some  adjoining  huilding  (liar- 
pocrat  s.  o.  Atiwro^pos:  Paus.  i.  27.  §  4)  ;  and 
when  the  festival  commenced,  the  priestess  of  the 
goddess  placed  vessels  upon  their  heads,  the  con- 
tents of  which  were  neither  known  to  them  nor  to 
the  priestess.  With  these  they  descended  to  a 
natural  grotto  within  the  district  of  Aphrodite  in 
the  gardens.  Here  they  dc|>oftited  the  sncn-d  ves- 
sels, and  carried  back  something  else,  which  was 
covered  and  likewise  unknown  to  them.  After 
this  the  giiis  were  dismissed,  and  others  wero 
chosen  to  supply  their  place  in  the  acropolis.  I'ho 
girls  wwe  white  robes  adorned  with  gold,  which 
were  left  for  the  goddi^ss  ;  and  a  peculiar  kind  of 
cakes  was  baked  for  them.  To  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  festival,  a  peculiar  liturgy  was  established,  called 
ii^^ipopia.  All  other  details  concerning  this  fes- 
tival are  unknown.  (0>rop.  C.  F.  Hermann,  I^rb, 
der  ffotie$dieHdL  Alterth.  §  61.  n.  9.)         [L.  S.J 

ARROOATIO.     [Adoptio.] 

A'RTABA  (Vf<^^)«  •  Persian  measure  of 
capacity,  principally  used  as  a  com- measure,  which 
contained,  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  li^2),  1  me* 
dimnus  and  3  choenices  (Attic),  ue.  51  choenices 
asl02  Roman  iextarii=l'2^  gallons  nearly  ;  but, 
according  to  Snidas,  Hesychius,  Polyacnus  {Stral, 
iv.  3,  32),  and  Epiphanius  {Pomd.  24)  only  1 
Attic  medimnns  =96  ■eztariiiMl2  gallons  neariy : 
the  latter  is,  however,  only  an  appnudmate  valuA. 
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There  was  an  Egyptian  meanire  of  the  aame  name, 
of  which  there  were  two  sorts,  the  old  and  the  new 
artabo.  (Didjniiis,  c.  19.)  The  old  artaba  con- 
tained 4^  Roman  modii  b  72  sestarii  ^m  9  gallons 
nearly,  according  to  most  writers;  but  Oalen 
(c.  5)  makes  it  exactly  6  modiL  It  was  about 
equal  to  the  Attic  idMietes ;  and  it  was  half  of 
the  Ptolemaic  medimnna,  whkh  was  to  the  Attie 
medinmuB  aa  S  :  2.  The  later  and  more  common 
Egyptian  aibata  contained  3^  modii  s  5^  mx- 
tarii^6(  gallons  abont^which  is  so  neariy  the  half 
of  the  Persian,  that  we  may  fiuriy  nppose  that  in 
reality  it  waa  the  halt  It  was  eqoal  to  the 
Olympic  cabie  fooL  (Rhemn.  Fann.  Ckumm  <U 
Pomd,  €t  M«nt.  t.  89,  90  ;  Hieton.  Ad  Extek.  5  ; 
Btfckh,  Metroloff.  Unterwek.  pp.  242,  &&,  385; 
JPM.Eeom.  o/AA.  pl93,  3nd  ed.;  Wnrm,  De 
PoiM<.,  &c  p.  133.)  [P.  a] 

ARTEMrSIA  ( Vc/Aurw),  one  of  the  great  fes- 
tivals celebrated  in  honour  of  Artemis  iu  varioos 
parts  ofOreeoe,  in  the  sprinff  of  the  year.  We  find  it 
mentioned  at  Syraoise  in  honoor  of  Artemia  Po- 
tamia  and  Soteria.  (Pind.  Pj/A.  ii.  12.)  It  hsted 
three  days,  which  were  principally  spent  in  feasting 
and  amnsements.  (Lir.  xxr.  23  ;  Pint  MamtU. 
18.)  Bread  waa  offered  to  her  mider  the  name  of 
Aoxtflk  (Hesych.  s.  «l)  But  these  feetivals  oocor  in 
many  other  places  in  Greece,  as  at  Delphi,  wheroi 
according  to  Hegesander  (Athen.TU.  n.  325),  they 
ofiered  to  the  goddess  a  mullet  on  this  occasion ; 
because  it  appeared  to  hunt  and  kill  the  sea«hare, 
and  thus  bon  some  resemUance  to  Artemis,  the 
goddess  of  hunting.  The  same  name  was  ffiren  to 
the  festiTals  of  Artemis  in  Cyrene  and  Ephesus, 
though  in  the  latter  p]aoe  the  goddess  was  not  the 
Grecian  Artemis,  but  a  deity  of  Eastern  origin. 
(Dionys.  ir.  25  ;  Achill.  Tat  vi  4,  riL  12,  riii. 
1.7  ;  Xenoph.  Ephe$,  i  2.)  [L.  &] 

ARU'RA  (ll|M«pa),  a  Greek  measure  of  sur&ce. 
which  would  ^^«tf  t  from  its  name,  to  haTe  been 
originally  the  chief  land-measure.  It  was,  accord- 
ing to  Suidas,  the  fourth  port  of  the  v\i9pow. 
The  wK^poWy  as  a  measure  of  length,  contained 
100  Greek  feet;  its  square  therefore  ^  10,000 
feet,  and  therefore  the  arura  =2500  Greek  square 
feet,  or  the  square  of  50  feet 

Herodotus  (IL  168)  mentions  a  measure  of  the 
same  name,  but  apparently  of  a  different  size.  He 
says  that  it  is  a  hundred  Eg3rptian  cubits  in  every 
direction.  Now  the  Egyptian  cubit  contained 
neariy  17|  inches  (Hussey,  Amdeid  Wtigkta,  Ac. 
p.  237) ;  therefore  the  square  of  100  x  17|  inches^ 
Le,  neariy  148  feet,  gives  approximately  the  num- 
ber of  square  feet  (English)  in  the  arura,  vis. 
21,904.     (Wurm, />•  PofM/.  &C.  p.  94.)    [P.S.1 

ARUSPEX.     [Haruspbx.] 

ARVA'LES  FRATRES.  The  fratres  arvales 
formed  a  college  or  company  of  twelve  in  numbo*, 
and  were  so  called,  according  to  Vazro  (2>s  Lu^. 
laL  V.  85,  MttllerX  from  oflEering  public  sacri- 
fices for  the  fertility  of  the  fields.  That  they  were 
of  extreme  antiquity  is  proved  by  the  legend  which 
refers  their  institution  to  Romulus,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  that  when  his  nurse  Acca  Laurentia  lost  one  of 
her  twelve  sons,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  adopted 
by  her  in  his  place,  and  called  himself  and  the 
remaining  eleven  **  Fratres  Arvales.**  (Gell.  vi  7.) 
We  also  find  a  college  called  the  Sodaln  Tttu,  and 
as  the  latter  were  confessedly  of  Sabine  origin,  and 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  Sabine 
religious  rites  (Tac  Ann,   i.  53),  there  is  some 
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reason  for  the  supposition  of  Niebuhr  {Ham.  HiaU 
vol  L  p.  303),  tluU  these  colleges  eomsponded  one 
to  the  other — the  Fratres  Arvales  being  connected 
with  the  Latin,  and  the  Sodalcs  Titii  with  the 
Sabine,  dement  of  the  Roman  state,  just  as  there 
were  two  colleges  of  the  Lvpsrvt,  namely,  the  Faba 
and  the  QuimeiStiiy  the  former  of  whmn  seem  to 
have  beloi^sed  to  the  Sabines. 

The  office  of  the  fratres  srvales  was  fat  life, 
and  was  not  taken  away  even  bom.  an  exile  or 
captive.  They  wore,  as  a  badge  of  office,  a  chaplet 
of  ears  of  com  {apioaa  cfmrna)  fiutened  on  their 
heads  with  a  white  band.  (Plin.  H,  N,  xviiL  2.) 
The  number  given  by  inscriptioiis  varies,  but  it  is 
never  more  than  nine ;  though,  according  to  the 
legend  and  general  belief  it  amounted  to  twelves 
One  of  their  annual  duties  wu  to  celebrate  a  three 
days*  festival  in  hononrof  Dea  Dia,  supposed  to  be 
Ccares,  sometimes  held  on  the  xtl,  xit.,  and  znt, 
sometimes  on  the  vl,  iv.,  and  m.  KaL  Jun.,  t.  e. 
on  the  17th,  19th,  and  20th,  or  the  27th,  29th, 
and  30th  of  May.  Of  this  the  master  of  the 
college,  appointed  annually,  gave  public  notice 
{wdieAai)  from  the  temple  of  Concord  on  the 
capitoL  On  the  first  and  last  of  these  days,  the 
college  met  at  the  house  of  their  president,  to  make 
offerings  to  the  Dea  Dia ;  on  the  second  they  as- 
semble in  the  grove  of  the  same  goddess,  about 
five  miles  south  of  Rome,  and  there  oflfered  sacri* 
fioes  for  the  fertility  of  the  earth.  An  account  of 
the  diffcrent  oeremonies  of  this  festival  is  preserved 
in  an  inscription,  which  wu  written  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Emperor  Elsgabalus  (a.  d.  218),  who 
was  elected  a  member  dT  the  ooll^  under  the 
name  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Pius  Felix.  The 
same  inscription  contains  a  hymn,  which  appears 
to  havebeoi  sunff  at  the  festival  from  the  most 
ancient  times.  (Marini,  AtH  e  Mcmtmmti  d^gU 
Arvaliy  tab.  xli. ;  Orelli,  Oarp,  Iu$enp.  nr.  2270  ; 
Klansen,  De  Oarmim  PMrum  ArraNum,) 

Besides  this  festival  of  the  Dea  Dia,  the  firatres 
arvales  were  required  on  various  occasions,  under 
the  emperors,  to  make  vows  and  offer  up  thanks- 
givinn,  an  enumeration  of  which  is  given  in  For- 
cellinL  (Let.  8.  «.)  Strabo,  indeed  (v.  3),  informs 
us  that,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  these  priests 
(Upofurti/twts)  performed  sacrifices  called  the  Am- 
barvaHa  at  vanous  places  on  the  borders  of  the 
ager  Romanus,  or  original  territory  of  Rome  ;  and 
amongst  others,  at  Festi,  a  place  between  five  and 
six  miles  from  the  city,  in  the  direction  of  Alba. 
There  is  no  boldness  in  supposiiw  that  this  was  a 
custom  handed  down  fimn  time  immemorial,  and, 
moreover,  that  it  was  a  duty  of  this  priesthood  to 
invoke  a  blessing  on  the  whole  territory  of  Rome. 
It  is  proved  by  inscriptions  that  this  college  ex- 
isted till  the  retgn  of  the  Emperor  Gordian,  or  a.  d. 
325,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  abolished 
till  A.  D.  400,  ti^ther  with  the  other  colleges  of 
the  Pagan  priesthoods. 

The  private  ambarvalia  were  certainly  of  a 
difierent  nature  from  those  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
and  were  so  called  from  the  victim  (hotHa  amdnr- 
wdii)  that  was  slain  on  the  occasion  being  led  three 
times  round  the  comfielda,  before  the  sickle  was 
put  to  the  com.  This  victim  was  accompanied  by 
a  crowd  of  merry-makers  (ckorm  et  socn),  the 
reapers  and  fium-servants  dsmcing  and  singing,  as 
they  marched  along,  the  praises  of  Ceres,  and 
praying  fiur  her  fiivour  and  presence,  while  they 
oflered  her  the  libations  of  milk,  honey,  and  whisb 
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hbatrmHo  (Yng.  £et.  t.  83X  «  porificatMi ;  and 
for  a  bentifid  detcripdoo  of  tlw  botidaj,  and  the 
pnyen  nd  tow  node  oa  the  ooe—wB,  tbo  reader 
if  Tcfened  to  TUmlhia  (ii.  1).  It  b,  perbapa, 
wortk  wlifla  to  laoark  tluit  Polylnaa  (iT.21.  i  9) 
nsea  fan^oage  afaooat  appKraMr  to  the  RaaHoi  am- 
banaKa  m  ymkmgof  the  Manriiwanii  who,  he  wya 
(tpccifjiag  the  ofcaainn),  nade  a  pnrifieatiaB,  and 
eanied  licdina  xoond  the  citj,  and  all  the  eoontry. 

There  ia,  however,  a  atfll  greater  leaanbhace  to 
the  iTtea  ve  have  been  deaoibms,  m  the  ccie- 
mcmn  of  the  rofatiQa  or  gaqg  vedi  of  the  Latin 
ehuth.  Thcae  conaiated  of  pnnMiiiwia  through 
the  Sdda,  accMnpaaied  with  ptayen  (lujotfeafli) 
far  a  hkaiiiig  on  the  fraha  of  the  earth,  and  vere 
co&tiBaed  daring  three  daya  in  Whitaaa-week. 
ThecaetoB  waa  alwliahed  at  the  ReCmnation  io 
coaaeyiencc  of  ito  abue,  and  the  pemaihaktion  of 
the  pariah  hoondariea  aabatitoted  in  iti  plaee. 
(Ho^ei^  KeeL  Jhd.  t.  61.  2  ;  Wheatlej,  Com. 
i^.T.20.)  [R.W.) 

ABX  (<a^X  ngnified  s  hdght  within  the  walle 
of  a  dtj,  baft  which  waa  never  doaed  hj  s  wall 
a^aiast  the  citj-  in  eariier  tiaMO,  and  ytrj  aeldom 
in  hter  timea.  The  aaaae  dtr  auqr  have  had 
MTccal  orvea,  aa  waa  the  caae  at  Roaa ;  and  haMe 
Viig3  Bja  with  great  propriety  ((TfffyLii.  636): — 

**  SepteaHgae  nnn  abi  mnzo  dwimdfdit  areea.** 

As,  however,  there  waa  generally  one  principal 
height  in  the  dty,  the  word  ar»  cane  to  be  aaed  as 
eqaivalcat  to  aenpoim  [Acaorouaj.  (Niebohr, 
Hut^Ihm§^  ToL  iii  note  411.)  At  Rome,  one 
of  Ae  aBBBito  of  the  Owitoline  hill  war  necially 
caOcd  At9y  bat  which  of  them  war  lo  called  baa 
been  a  aabject  of  great  diapnte  among  Roman  topo- 
graphen.  The  opinion  of  the  beat  modem  writen 
i^  that  the  Oapitahmm  war  on  the  northern  anmmit, 
and  the  Arm  on  the  aoathem.  The  Arm  waa  the 
rrgolar  plaee  at  Rome  far  taking  the  atupicca,  and 
waa  hence  likcwiae  called  iiayaiMta/aBi,  according 
to  Faalaa  DJaroaaa,  though  it  ia  more  anhable 
that  the  Augmamhnn  was  a  place  ia  tlM  An. 
(Lit.  l  18,  z.  7;  PanL  Diac.  «.«.  Anffmvemlmm; 
Bedker,  iSSanadL  AHmik,  vol  I  pi  886,  ft&,Tol  il 
pait  L  pi  313.) 

AS,  or  jUBm,  a  pooad,  the  unit  of  weight 
aaMBg  the  BomanaL  [Lnai.] 

A%  the  earlicat  denomination  of  money,  and 

the  fflnalam  anit  of  vabie,  in  the  Renan  and  old 

Italian  coinagea,  waa  anade  of  the  mixed  metal 

called  Aaa.     Like  other  denominatioBa  of  money, 

it  no  doobt  originally  signified  a  poand  weight  of 

copper  — ^iM"-^  :  tlua  ia  ezpresal^  stated  by  Ti- 

maeo^  who  aacribea  the  fint  eomoge  of  om  to 

Serviaa  TnHiaa.      (Plin.  H.  N.  nxiii  8.  a.  13, 

xriiL  3 ;   Vam,  De  He  Rmd.  iL  1  ;  Ovid.  Pott 

T.  281.)      Aoonding  to  some  accoontt,   it  was 

corned  from  the  oommeneement  of  the  city  (Plin. 

H.  N.  xjodr.  1 X  or  firom  the  time  of  Noma  (Epiph. 

Mau.  et  Ptimd,;  laidor.  E^^m.  xri  18)  ;  and  ac- 

conliDg  to  otbera,  the  fint  coinage  was  attribated 

to  Janos  or  Satoni.     (Macrob.  Saimtn,  L  7.)  This 

mythical  statement  In  fiKt  aignifiea,  what  we  know 

a/so  on  historica]   eridenee,  that  the  old  states  of 

Ecnuw,  and  of  CentiaJ  Italy,  poaseased  a  bronae 

or  copper  coinage  from  the   earliest  tiaMa.    On 

the  other   hand,    thooe   of  Soathem  Italy,  and 

the  coast,  aa  fiv  as  Campania,  made  use  of  silver 

money.     The  Roman  monetary  system  waa  pro- 
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bahly  dsivad  from  Etnria.  (Niebahr,  UiA  rf 
RmM^  ToL  L  PL  457,  3d  ad. ;  Abeken,  MimU 
JtaHm^  pp.  384,  336.) 

The  earliest  copper  coins  were  not  strack^bot  east 
inamoald.  [FoaMA.]  la  the  collcctioa  of  coins  at 
the  British  Moseom  them  are  foar  ases  joined  to- 
gether, as  they  were  takea  from  the  OMuId  in  mhnk 
aiany  were  caat  at  onoa.  In  most  asro  the  rdge 
shows  where  they  were  seroRd  from  each  othc-r. 

Under  the  Roman  empira,  the  hfrht  of  coiumg 
sihcrand  gold  belonged  only  to  the  emperors  ;  but 
the  copper  coinage  was  left  to  the  aeiarium,  «  htrh 
waa  under  the  jorisdictioa  of  the  senate.  [Comp. 
Nl7iliiva  ;  IIONBTA.) 

The  as  was  originally  of  the  weight  of  a  pnand 
of  twelre  ounces,  whence  it  was  called  as  ItUuits 
in  oontndistinction  to  the  rednced  aaea  which  have 
now  to  be  spoken  o^  and  which  give  rise  to  one 
of  the  nwst  perplexing  questions  ia  the  whuU 
range  of  archaeology. 

Pliny  (£/.  JV.  xxxiil  3.  a.  13)  mfimns  ns  that 
in  the  time  of  the  fint  Pnaic  war  (a.  c.  264- 241), 
in  order  to  meet  the  expraars  of  the  stale,  the  full 
weight  of  a  pound  was  diminished,  and  asrs  were 
slrack  of  the  same  weight  as  the  sextans  (that  i»^ 
two  ounces,  or  one  sixth  of  the  ancient  weight)  ; 
and  that  thus  the  republic  paid  off  iu  debts,  gatniiif 
five  parts  in  six :  that  attcrwards,  in  the  pecond 
Ponic  war,  in  the  dictotorship  of  Q.  Fabios  Maxi- 
mns  (about  aLC.217),  ases  of  one  oujice  wrra 
made,  and  the  denarius  was  decreed  to  be  ccjuaI 
to  sixteen  asea,  the  republic  thus  gaming  one  half  ; 
but  that  ia  military  pay  the  dcnanus  tias  aUays 
given  for  ten  ases:  and  that  soon  after,  by  the 
Papiriaa  law  (about  a.c.  l!fl),  ases  of  half  an 
ounce  were  made.  Festus  also  («.  a.  Heaiftmiani 
Ae»e$)  mentions  the  reduction  of  the  as  to  two 
ounces  at  the  time  of  the  firtt  Punic  war.  Thrro 
leem  to  have  been  other  reductions  beajdes  those 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  for  there  exist  asea,  and  parts 
of  ases,  which  show  that  this  coin  was  made  of 
every  number  of  ounces  from  twelre  down  to  one, 
besides  intermediate  fractions  j  and  there  are  cop- 
per coins  of  the  Terentian  fiunily  which  show  that 
It  waa  depresaed  to  ^  and  even  J^  of  its  original 
weight  Though  some  of  these  standards  may  be 
rejected  as  accidental,  yet  on  the  whole  they  clearly 
prove,  aa  Niebuhr  observes  {Hut.  of  Jiome^  vol.  i. 
p.  461),  that  there  must  have  been  several  re- 
ductions before  the  first  which  Pliny  menlions. 
Niebuhr  maintoins  further,  that  these  various 
standards  prove  that  Pliny's  account  of  the  reduc- 
tions of  the  coin  is  entirely  incorrect,  and  that 
theae  reductions  took  place  gradually  from  a  very 
eariy  period,  and  were  caused  by  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  copper  in  comparison  with  silver,  so  tluit 
the  denarius  was  in  tao  first  Punic  war  reaZ/y 
equal  in  value  to  only  twenty  ouncea  of  copper, 
and  in  the  second  Punic  war  to  sixteen  ounces,  in- 
stead of  120,  which  waa  iU  nominal  value.  He 
admits,  however,  that  the  times  when  these  reduc- 
tions were  resolved  upon  were  chiefly  those  when 
the  stoto  waa  desirous  of  reliering  the  debtors ; 
and  thinks  that  we  might  assign,  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  the  periods  when  these  reductions  took 
pUce.  On  the  other  hand,  Bdckh  argues  that 
there  is  no  proof  of  any  such  increase  in  the  value 
of  copper,  and  on  this  and  many  other  grounds  his 
conclusion  is,  that  all  the  reductions  of  the  weight 
of  the  aa,  from  a  pound  down  to  two  ounces,  took 
place  during  the  fint  Punic  war,  and  that  they 
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were  accompanied  by  a  real  and  correeponding  dimi- 
nation  in  the  value  of  the  tm,  (Meiroloffi$eke  Un- 
termckwtgm^  §  28.)  It  is  imponible  to  riTS  here 
eyen  a  lummaiy  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides : 
the  remarks  of  Niebnhr  and  Bdckh  most  them- 
selves be  stadied.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  there  waa  some  increase  in  the  valne  of  copper 
during  the  period  before  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
also  that  the  fixing  of  the  sextantal  standard  arose 
partly  out  of  the  relation  of  value  between  copper 
and  the  silver  coinage  which  had  been  very  lately 
introduced.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible 
entirely  to  reject  Pliny^s  statement  that  the  im- 
mediate object  of  the  reductions  he  mentions  was 
the  public  gain.  Mr.  Grote,  who  sides  with  Bdckh, 
remarks,  that  **such  a  proceeding  has  been  so 
nearly  universal  with  governments,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  that  the  contrary  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  remarkable  exception.**  {CUutioal  Afuteum^ 
Tol.i.  p,82.) 

These  variations  make  it  impossible  to  fix  any 
value  fi>r  the  as,  except  with  reference  to  some 
more  specific  standard ;  and  this  we  find  in  the 
denarius.  Taking  the  value  of  this  coin  at  about 
8|  pence  [Dknarius],  the  as,  at  the  time  of  the 
first  coinage  of  the  denarius  (b.  o.  269),  was  one- 
tenth  of  tlus  value,  that  is,  about  '85  of  a  penny  or 
3'4  fitfthings  ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  when  16  ases  went  to  the  denarius^  the  as  was 
worth  about  2|  fiuthings.  When  the  silver  coinage 
got  thoroughly  established,  the  reckoning  was  no 
longer  by  ases,  but  by  sestertii.  [Sx8Tbrtiu&] 
Also,  during  the  period  or  periods  of  reduction, 
the  term  (u$  grao€j  which  originally  signified  the 
old  heavy  coins,  as  opposed  to  the  reduced  ases, 
came  to  mean  any  quantity  of  copper  coins,  of 
whatever  weight  or  coinage,  reckoned  not  by  tale, 
but  by  the  old  standard  of  a  pound  weight  to  the 
as  ;  and  this  standard  was  actually  maintained  in 
certain  payments,  such  as  military  pay,  fines,  &c 
(Liv.  iv.  41, 60,  V.  2,  xxxii.  26  ;  Plin.  L  e, ;  Sen. 
ad  Hdv.  12  ;  Niebuhr,  HisL  of  Rome^  vol.  L  pp. 
466,  467).  This  mode  of  reckoning  also  supplied 
a  common  measure  for  the  money  of  Rome,  and 
the  other  states  of  Italy,  which  had  ases  of  very 
various  weights,  most  of  them  heavier  than  the 
Roman.  The  name  of  aes  grave  was  also  applied 
to  the  uncoined  metal.  (Servius,  ad  Virg.  Aen, 
vi.  862 ;  MassOy  aes  rudsj  metaUum  i^ectum, 
Isidor.  xvi  18.  13.) 

The  oldest  fi>rm  of  the  as  is  that  which  bears 
the  figure  of  an  animal  (a  bull,  ram,  boar,  or  sow)  ; 
whence  the  ancient  writers  derived  the  word  for 
money,  pectmio,  fipom  /mcks,  an  etymology  on  which 
no  opinion  need  be  pronounced ;  but  whether  this 
impress  was  mtended  to  represent  property  by  that 
£bnu  of  it  which  was  then  most  common,  or  had 
some  mythological  meaning,  is  doubtful.  Niebuhr 
denies  the  antiqui^  of  this  type,  but  his  sole  ob- 
jection is  satis&ctorily  answered  by  Bdckh.  The 
type  seems  however  to  have  been  much  less  used 
in  the  Roman  than  in  some  other  old  Italian  coin- 
ages ;  and  most  of  the  pieces  which  bear  it  are  of 
«  rude  oblong  shape.  The  next  form,  and  the 
common  one  in  the  oldest  Roman  ases,  is  round, 
and  is  that  described  by  Pliny  (H.  N,  xxxiii.  3. 
s.  13),  as  having  the  two-fiEU^  head  of  Janus  on 
one  side,  and  the  prow  of  a  ship  on  the  other 
(whence  the  egression  used  by  Roman  boys  in 
tossing  up,  cap&a  ami  navim^  Macrob.  Sat,  L  7). 
The  annexed  specimen,  from  the  British  Museum, 
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weighs  4000  grains :  the  length  of  the  diameter  in 
this  and  the  two  following  cuts  is  half"  that  of  the 
original  coins. 


The  as  was  divided  into  parts,  which  were 
named  according  to  the  number  of  ounces  they 
contained.  They  were  the  dem$u^  dextan^  dodrans^ 
hesy  Mptmm^  tenut^  qtdnemufy  triens,  quadrams  or 
terundusy  aextatu^  tetemuc  or  sssetMCMi,  and  umdoy 
consisting  respectively  of  11,  10,  9,  8,  7,  6,  6,  4, 
3,  2,  1},  and  1  ounces.  Of  these  divisions  the 
fi)llowing  were  represented  by  coins  ;  namely,  the 
96mis,  quuiaauBy  iriena^  quadnms,  sesetatu^  anduneia. 
There  is  a  solitary  instance  of  the  existence  of  the 
dodransj  in  a  com  of  the  Cassian  &mily,  bearing 
an  S  and  three  ballsi  We  have  no  precise  inform- 
ation as  to  the  time  when  these  divisions  were 
first  introduced,  but  it  was  probably  neariy  as 
early  as  the  first  coinage  of  copper  money. 

The  50fiiw,  semtsm,  or  scmi-os,  half  the  as,  or  six 
ounces,  is  always  marked  with  an  S  to  represent 
its  value,  and  very  commonly  with  heads  of  Jupi- 
ter, Juno,  and  Pallas,  accompanied  by  strigils. 
The  guinauue,  or  piece  of  five  ounces,  is  very  rare. 
There  is  no  specimen  of  it  in  the  British  Mnsenm. 
It  is  distinguished  by  five  small  balls  to  represent 
its  value.  The  triens,  the  third  part  of  the  as,  or 
piece  of  four  ounces,  is  mariced  with  four  balls. 
In  the  annexed  specimen,  from  the  British  Mu- 
seum,  the  balls  i^ipear  on  both  sides,  with  a 


thunderbolt  on  one  side,  and  a  dolphin  with  a  strigil 
above  it  on  the  other.     Its  weight  is  1571  grains. 


AS. 

T^  fMdroM  or  ianmtima,  fh»  CbvOi  pvt  ot 

t]ieu,ar^eee  oC  time  ookm,  has  tluve  wn«  to 

4eBate  iU  ^ndoe.     An  epea  hud,  a  nr^fl,  a  dol- 

pims  gniaa  oT  coin,  a  atai;  heads  of  UcRoles, 

Cetet,  &C,  are  coaaBOB  derieesoa  this  eoin.   Pliny 

{H.  N.  TTriii.  a.  s.  13)  sa3rB  that  both  the  trioif 

sad  qindzaiis  bore  the  imago  of  a  ship^     The 

■'<—■»  the  aixth  part  of  the  aa»  or  piece  of  two 

•aueea,  bean  tvo  balls.   Ia  the  annexed  spedmen, 

from  tke  British  Maseom,  there  is  a  cadQceas  and 

itngQ  on  one  side,  and  a  eockle-sheU  on  the  other. 

Its  vcight  is  779  graina. 


ASCOUASMUa. 
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The  aado,  one  ounce  piece,  or  twelfth  of  the  as, 
h  anzked  bj  a  single  baU.  There  appear  on  this 
coin  heads  of  Pallas,  of  Roma,  and  of  Ihana,  ships, 
frogs,  and  ears  of  barley.  (For  other  derices,  see 
Eckhel,  />cc(r.  A'aai.  FtL) 

After  the  xcdnction  in  the  weight  of  the  as, 
eoms  woe  struck  of  the  Tsloe  of  2,  3,  4,  and  eren 
10  ases,  which  were  called  respectirely  diustt  or 
rfg/w^i'si,  firassu,  gmodnimis^  and  rfsmwit.  Other 
Boltiples  of  the  as  were  denoted  by  words  of  similar 
fariMtiiwi,  vp  to  wfsMii,  KMkases ;  but  most  of 
them  do  not  exist  as  coins. 

It  is  a  Tcry  remarkable  fivt  that,  while  the 
dnrwiw  iiasl  dirision  of  the  as  prerailed  among  the 
oationa  of  Italy  tooth  of  the  Apennines,  the  deci- 
mal diviskn  was  in  ose  to  the  north  of  that  chain  ; 
so  that,  of  the  fanner  nations  no  qoinconx  has  been 
discofered,  of  the  latter  no  semisL  In  Sicily  the 
two  systems  were  mixed.  [PoNoniL]  For  farther 
details  respecting  the  coinage  of  the  other  Italian 
states,  see  Bdckh,  ikfsbW.  ^^alermei.  f  27  ;  Abeken, 
MiUd-Itahtm^  and  Lepsins,  UeUrdit  V^ritrmtmtg 
det  Itabaekm  Mwaajfimu  tnm  Etrmrim  ama. 

In  certain  fonns  of  expression,  in  which  oss  is 
need  far  money  without  specifying  the  denomina- 
tioo,  we  most  understand  the  as.  Thns  dlrnt  oeru, 
muUm  aeriM^  dadm  aeri$j  mean  reqwctivdy  10, 1000, 
1,000,000  OMB. 

The  word  ao  was  nsed  also  far  any  whole  which 
waa  to  be  dirided  into  twelre  cqnal  iiarts;  and 
those  parts  were  called  anciiaa.  Thus  the  nomen* 
datnie  of  the  dnodedmal  division  of  the  ss  wss  ap- 
lied  not  only  to  weight  and  money,  bat  to  messorm 
of  length,  sozface,  and  capacity,  to  inheritances, 
interest,  honsei,  farms,  and  many  other  things. 
Hence,  far  example,  the  phrases  kaereg  so  osse,  Uie 
heir  to  a  wholeesUte;  kaerta  ao ^orfi  uaft,  Uie  heir 
to  three-faorths,  Aft  (Cic;  PVv  Omem,  6  ;  Com. 
Nep.  AUic  6.)  Pliny  even  uses  the  phrases  sssus- 
atmA/Hoag  (JET.  N.  xriiL  &  s.  7X  ^ad  dodrmUi  §t 

The  as  was  also  called,  in  ancient  times,  ossarias 
{ae.  sasMntf),  and  in  Onek  rh  krffifiav,  Acoord- 
ijig  to  Polyhnis  (ii  15)  the  aasarius  was  eqoal  to 
inlf  the  oboias.     On  the  eoins  of  Chios  we  find 

7^  (Id  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  in  this 
aitiele,  and  thoae  of  Hassey  and  Warm,  mnch 
TiyoaUe  iafasmatiflo  will  be  frand  in  the  work 
tadtied,  Jgg  Grwt  M  Mmmv  Kirckeriam^  dte. 


Ream,  18S9, 4tei  ;  and  fai  Lepsias^i  rerirw  of  it 
appended  to  his  treatise  UtUrdie  lyrrkrmer  pria*~ 
9^')  [P.S] 

ASCAULE8.     [Tibia.] 

ASCI  A  (wm4mmf$m,  Horn.  Od,  ▼.  235),  an  sdtcw 
Maiatori  (/aii  Vti,  TVs.  L  654 — 536)  has  pub> 
lished  nnmeroos  rppraentations  of  the  adsr,  m»  it 
is  exhibited  on  sncirat  monomrntu  We  selrct  the 
three  following,  two  of  which  show  the  in»tnjm«»nt 
itseU;  with  a  tliffht  Tariety  of  farm,  while  the  third 
'represenu  a  ship-bailder  holding  it  in  his  riyht 
hind,  and  using  it  to  shape  the  rib  of  a  tes^  1. 


We  also  give  another  instniroent  in  the  above  cut 
taken  from  a  coin  of  the  Valerian  fsniily,  aiid 
ailed  aeuemim.  It  was  chiefly  UMtl  by  inoAout, 
whence,  in  the  ancient  gloMitnes,  Acucm/anms  is 
translated  Aar^fuis,  o  $Umt<utter, 

As  to  the  reason  why  Ascia  is  reprrscntcd  on 
sepalchral  monuments,  see  Forccliiiii,  Lextctm^ 
».«.  fJY.J 

ASCLEPIEIA  (a^«Ainrl#ia),  the  name  of  fisti- 
vals  which  were  probably  celebrated  in  sU  places 
where  templet  of  Asclepius  (Aesculapius)  existed. 
The  most  celcbiated,  howerer,  was  that  of  Kpi- 
daums,  which  took  place  every  five  yean,  and 
was  solemnised  with  coutesU  of  rhapsodinU  snd 
musicians,  snd  with  solemn  processions  and  games. 
(Schol  a</ i^uwi.  Sem.  iii.  145  ;  Paus.  ii  26.  j».  7.) 
'KamKiiwUtm  are  also  mentioned  at  LajrftMwus 
(Bockh,  Cbrp.  /aser.  vol.  ii.  pi  1131),  snd  st 
Athens  (Aeschin,  c.  Ctesipk,  pi  455),  which  were, 
probably,  like  those  of  Epidaurus,  solemnixed  wiih 
musicsl  contests.  They  took  place  on  the  ei^hib 
day  of  the  month  of  E'aphebolion.  f  L.  ij.] 

ASCOLIASMUS  {AcisttKuurfUs,  the  leapini^ 
apon  the  leathern  bag,  iffK^s)  was  one  of  the 
many  kinds  of  amosemenu  in  which  the  Athenians 
indulged  during  the  Anthesteria  and  other  testivals 
in  honour  of  Dionysus.     The  Athenians  mcrificed 
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a  be-f^t  to  the  god,  made  a  ba^  out  of  the  ikiiiy 
smeared  it  with  oil,  and  then  tned  to  danoe  upon 
it  The  variouB  accident!  accompanying  this  at- 
tempt afforded  great  amusement  to  the  spectators. 
He  who  Buceeeded  was  victor,  and  received  the 
skin  as  a  reward.  (Schol.  ad  An$iopk  PbiL  1 130 ; 
Plat  Symp,  p.  190 ;  Viig.  Georg.  iL  384  ;  Pollux, 
ix.  121  ;  Hesych.  m.  s.  AcimXjdCoirrts  ;  Kranse, 
Cfynmadik  md  Agamdik  d,  HtUmm^  ^  399,  who 
gives  a  representation  of  it  from  an  ancient  gem, 
which  is  copied  in  the  above  cut) 

ASEBEIAS  ORAPHE  (i^^S^Uu  y(ni^\  was 
one  of  the  many  forms  prescribed  by  the  Attie 
laws  for  the  impeachment  of  impiety.  From  the 
various  tenor  of  the  accusations  still  extant,  it  may 
be  gathered  that  this  crime  was  as  ill-defined  at 
Athens,  and  therefinre  as  liable  to  be  made  the 
pretext  for  persecution,  as  it  has  been  in  all  other 
countries  in  which  the  dvil  power  has  attempted 
to  reach  offences  so  much  beyond  the  natural  limits 
of  its  jurisdiction.  The  oecasions,  however,  upon 
which  the  Athenian  accuser  professed  to  oome  mr- 
ward  may  be  classed  as,  first,  breaches  of  the  cere- 
monial law  of  public  worship;  and,  secondly, 
indications  of  that,  which  in  analogous  cases  of 
modem  times  would  be  called  heterodoxy,  or 
heresy.  The  fiinner  comprehended  encroachment 
upon  consecmted  grounds,  the  plunder,  or  other 
injury  of  temples,  the  violation  of  asylums,  the  in- 
terruption of  saonfices  and  festivals,  the  mutilation 
of  statues  of  the  gods,  the  introduction  of  deities 
not  acknowledged  by  the  state,  and  various  other 
transgressions  peculiarly  defined  by  the  laws  of  the 
Attic  sacra,  such  as  a  private  celebration  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  and  their  divulgation  to  the 
iminitiated,  injury  to  the  sacred  dive  trees,  or 
placing  a  suppliant  bough  (iicrr^pla)  on  a  particular 
altar  at  an  improper  time.  ( Andoc.  IMMyaL  pi  1 1 0.) 
The  hereticd  delinquencies  may  be  exemplified 
by  the  expulsion  of  Protagoras  (Bioff.  LacSrt  ix. 
51,  52)  for  writing  **  tluit  he  could  not  leain 
whether  the  gods  existed  or  not,**  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  Anaxagoras  (Diog.  Lam.  il  12),  bke  that 
of  Galileo  in  id^r  times,  for  impugning  the  received 
opinions  about  the  sun,  and  the  condemnation  of 
Socrates  for  not  holding  the  objects  of  the  public 
wonhip  to  be  gods.  (Xen.  Apol,  Soe,)  The  va- 
riety of  these  examples  will  have  shown  that  it 
is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  caMS  to  which 
this  sweeping  accusation  might  be  extended ;  and, 
as  it  is  not  upon  record  that  religious  Athens 
(Xen.  Rtp.  Aih.  iii.  8)  was  scandalised  at  the  pro- 
fane jests  of  Aristopluuies,  or  that  it  forced  Epicu- 
rus to  deny  that  the  gods  were  indifferent  to  hu- 
man actions,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  limit  at 
which  jests  and  scepticism  ended,  and  penal  im- 
pie^  began. 

With  respect  to  the  trial,  any  citisen  that  pleased 
6  $ov\6fuyos — which,  however,  in  this  as  in  aU 
other  public  actions,  must  be  understood  of  those 
only  who  did  not  labour  under  an  incapacitating 
disfranchisement  (&Ti/ua)  —  seems  to  have  been  a 
competent  accuser ;  but  as  the  nine  archons,  and 
the  areiopagites,  were  the  proper  guardians  of  the 
sacred  olives  (/Mpltai,  rqco^  Lysias,  IIc^  rov 
SifKov,  p.  282),  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  had 
also  a  power  of  official  prosecution  upon  casually 
discovering  any  injury  dime  to  their  charge. 

The  cases  ot  Socrates,  Asnasia,  and  Protagoras, 
may  be  adduced  to  show  tnat  citisens,  rendent 
aliens*  and  stiangen,  vrere  equally  liable  to  this 


ijuriog  1 
oned  by 
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accusation.  And  if  a  minor,  as  represented  in  tha 
declamation  of  Antiphon,  oould  be  prosecuted  for 
murder  (^rov),  a  crime  considered  by  the  earij 
Greeks  mors  in  reference  to  iu  ceremonial  pctl- 
lutioo  than  in  respect  of  the  injury  inflirtrd  upon 
society,  it  can  hardly  be  eoncluded  that  per- 
sons under  age  were  incapable  of  committing,  or 
suffering,  fer  this  ofiienoe.  (Antiph.  TelraL  ii. 
^674.) 

The  magistrate,  who  conducted  the  prwrious  ex- 
amination {tufdicpt^is)  was,  according  to  Meier 
(Att  Froe.  pn,  300,  304,  n.  34)  mvariably  the  knoLg 
archon,  but  wnether  the  court  into  which  he  brought 
the  causes  urere  the  areiopi^ifus,  or  the  common 
heliastic  court,  of  both  of  wiach  there  are  several 
instances,  is  supposed  (Meier,  AU.  Proe,  n.  305) 
to  have  been  determined  by  the  form  of  action 
adopted  by  the  prosecutor,  or  the  degree  of  com- 
petency to  which  the  areiopagus  rose  or  fell  at  the 
different  periods  of  Athenian  history.  From  the 
Apology  €fSocrate$  we  learn  that  the  forms  of  the 
trial  upon  this  occasion  wen  those  osoal  in  all 
public  actions,  and  that,  gmmraUy^  the  amount  of 
the  penalty  formed  a  separate  question  for  the  di- 
casts  after  the  conviction  of  the  defendant.  For 
some  kinds  of  impiety,  however,  the  punishment 
fixed  by  special  laws,  as  in  the  csm  of  persons 
the  sacred  olive  trees,  and  in  that  men- 
7  Andoddes  (Z>f  My$L  p.  110). 

If  the  aocnser  felled  to  obtain  a  fifth  of  the  votes 
of  the  dicasts,  he  forfeited  a  thousand  drachmae, 
and  incurred  a  modified  Arififa.  The  other  fonns 
ol  prosecution  for  this  ofienoe  were  the  kmymfii 
(Dem.  d.  Aftdrci.^  601. 26),  ^4rrvrts  (Meier,  A  U. 
Froe,  p.  246),  Iy8ci|is  (Andoc  De  Myd.  p.  8), 
wpoeoMi  (Libaniua,  Argwm.  ad  Dm,  m  Mid,  509, 
1 0),  and  in  extraordinary  cases  Mlffayy^Xim  (Andoc 
Ds  Afyd.  p.  48) ;  besides  these,  Demosthenes  men- 
tions (&  AmdnL  p.  601)  two  other  eonnes  that  an 
aocuser  might  adopt,  ducdCc^Aai  wp^r  EAfui\w£3cu, 
and  ^(wfwp^t  r^  ^oo-iX^,  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  a  satisfaetonr  explanation.     [J. S.  M.] 

ASIARCHAE  (Ao-u^wX  ^^^  >»  ^  Roman 
provinoe  of  Asia,  the  chief  presidents  of  the  re> 
ligious  rites,  whose  office  it  was  to  exhibit  gamea 
and  theatrical  amusements  every  year,  in  honour  of 
the  gods  and  the  Roman  emperor,  at  their  own 
expense,  like  the  Roman  aediles.  As  the  exhi- 
bition of  these  games  were  attended  with  great 
expense,  weshhy  perMus  were  always  chosen  to 
fill  this  office;  fbr  which  reason,  Strabo  says, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tralles,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  wealthy  cities  in  Asia,  were  alwaya 
chosen  asiarchs.  They  were  ten  in  number,  se- 
lected annually  by  the  different  towns  of  Asia, 
and  approved  of  by  the  Roman  proconsul ;  of 
theie,  one  was  the  chief  asiarch,  and  frequently, 
but  not  always,  resided  at  Ephesus.  Their  oflSoe 
lasted  only  for  a  year ;  but  they  appear  to  have 
enjoved  the  title  as  a  mark  of  courtesy  fat  the  rest 
of  their  Uves.  In  the  other  Roman  provinces  in 
Asia,  we  find  similar  magistrates  corresponding  to 
the  Asiarchae  in  proconsnlar  Asia,  as  wr  instance 
the  Bithyniaichae,  Galatarchae,  Lydarehae*  &c 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  649  ;  Acts,  xix.  31.,  with  the 
notes  of  Wetstein  and  Kuinod  ;  Euseb.  H,  B.  iv. 
16;  Winer,  BiUittkm RMaUort»ha€k,  ait.^jsar- 

ASILLA  (C^i^Aa),  a  wooden  pde,  or  yoke, 
held  by  a  man  either  on  his  two  sbooldera,  or 
more  commonly  on  one  shoulder  only,  and  need  fbr 
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uuimue  B  wvrics  of  Qreaan  ait,  of  wkick  aone 
t^eamam  are  gi^vn  n  tkc 


ASSA'RIUS  NUMMUS.    [Ai.] 

AS3ERTOR,  or  ADSERTOR,  eontetnt  the 
same  rootM  the  Tcrb  atUerm^  which,  when  eoapled 
with  the  word  Mons  ug;iiifiet  to  lay  hold  c^a  thing, 
to  draw  k  towarda  one.  Hence  the  phraae  odwrerv 
n  Wi«  ftifiiiy  or  yberaii  adaenn  aiamK,  apfdies  to 
him  who  Iaji  hia  hand  on  a  penoo  reputed  to  be 
aijaro,  and  «t'ifi,or  laahitama  his  freedom.  The 
penoa  wbo  thiia  VMiateiDed  the  freedom  of  a  re- 
puted alare  waa  called  udaerior  (Gatoo,  iv.  14),  and 
br  the  kwB  of  the  Twelre  Tablet  H  waa  enacted 
in  fiivoor  of  liberty,  that  anch  adaertor  shoold  not 
be  called  on  to  give  aecaritj  in  the  ncramenti  actio 
to  mere  thn  the  amoant  of  l.  aaaea.  The  perMn 
whoae  freedom  waa  thaa  claimed,  waa  aaid  to  be 
odmrtm.  The  expreaaiona  Ubetaiu  emua,  and 
tfwiatft  oMwa,  which  oecor  in  rlaariral  aathon^ 
in  CMUiMutiiMi  with  the  verb  adaerere^  will  eaaily 
be  imderatood  from  what  has  been  said.  (Terent 
Ada^  u.  1.  40  ;  Plant  Pom,  ir.  2.  83 ;  see 
also  Dig.  40.  tit.  12.  De  HberaH  Camaa.)  Some- 
times tl^  ward  mdaeren  alone  was  used  as  equva- 
lat  to  mdaerare  m  tibertatem.  (Cic.  /^t»  Flaeea, 
cl7.) 

The  ezpreaaion  aa$erer»  m  mrviimiem^  to  claim  a 
penon  aa  a  aiave,  oecnn  in  Liry  (iii.  44,  zzzir. 
18.)  [O.  L.] 

ASSESSOR,  or  ADSESSOR,  literaUy,  one  who 
Bts  by  the  side  of  another.  The  duties  of  an 
assessor,  aa  deacribed  by  Panlaa  (Dig.  1.  tit  21. 
L  1.)  rehted  to  **  cognitiones,  postoktiones,  libelli, 
edicts,  decreta,  epiatolae  ;^  from  which  it  appears 
that  they  were  enniloyed  in  and  about  the  admin  is- 
tzstioa  of  kw.  The  cocsak,  praetors,  goreroors  of 
proTiDoeB,  and  the  jadicea,  were  often  imperfectly 
acijiiaiakd  with  tlie  kw  and  tbe  fcrms  of  proce- 
dan^  and  it  was  neoeaanry  that  they  should  hare 
ibeidcitbme  who  had  miade  the  kw  their  study. 
(Ck  daOratar*,  L  37,  /»  Vearm^  ii.  29).  The 
foefeetas  jnctona,  and  pmefectna  nrbi,  and  other 
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cirfl  and  militvy  fanctionariea,  had  their  assfssnrs. 
An  instance  ia  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Ann.  \.1h) 
of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  assisting  at  the  judiiia 
(jmdieiu  admUhat)^  and  taking  his  scat  at  tbr 
corner  of  the  tribunal ;  but  this  passagr  aumot 
be  interpreted  to  mran,  as  tome  prnons  intrrprrt 
it,  that  the  croporor  lat  there  in  the  charartrr 
of  an  ass<^sor  proprriy  so  called :  the  rrmark  of 
Tacitus  shows  that,  though  the  emperor  might  have 
taken  his  seat  under  the  name  of  aMcMor  and 
affected  to  he  such,  he  could  be  con»idcrrd  in  no 
other  light  than  as  the  hrad  of  the  vtatr.  (Com|jare 
Sorton.  Tih,  A'mo,  33,  7VA.  (1a,uiitu^  12). 

Under  the  empire  the  pmitice  of  having  as- 
•etsors  continued  (Plin.  Kp.  L  "JO,  tL  II,  x.  lI*; 
fifiliiis,  L  '12).  Sueloniu*  ((,WAu,  U)  mentions  the 
case  of  an  asscMor  being  njuned  to  the  othci*  of 
praefectus  prnoiorio.  The  Knip<'ror  Alrxan'ier 
Sevenis  gave  the  asseMoret  a  rr^^lar  »alnn. 
(Lamprid.  A  lea.  Srr.  4'».)  Freed  men  mi^'hl  be 
aMetftores.  In  the  later  writers  the  a*»eMorni  ara 
mentioned  under  the  rariou*  nnmet  of  orm§ifttini^ 
Jmria  ttmdUm^  ntmitet^  Ac.  The^n*  ttmitom^  nten- 
tioned  by  Geliius  (xiL  13),  as  aMuUint  to  the 
judices  ((/MOS  adJuLer*  m  coHtiltum  JmtitnUuri  to- 
l^ni),  were  the  assessores.  Sabmui,  as  it  appears 
from  Ulpian  (Dig.  47.  tit  lU.  s.  6),  wrote  s  book 
on  the  duties  of  assessors.  The  BMcMon  uu  on  the 
tribunal  with  the  magutrate.  Their  advice,  or  aid, 
was  given  during  the  proce<'dinjfs  as  wtll  as  st 
other  times,  but  they  never  pronounced  a  jndirinl 
sentence.  As  the  old  forms  of  pnxvdure  gradually 
declined,  the  assessores,  according  to  the  conjee* 
tore  of  Savigny  {(itaciturhu  des  Horn,  Herkta  im 
Miiieia/ler^  vol.  L  p.  79),  took  the  place  of  the jud ices. 
For  other  matters  rekting  to  the  assessores,  see  I  i  oil  • 
weg,  //amiimck  da»  CirUproxaata^  p.  J  52.     I G.  L.1 

ASS  I  D  U  L     ( \jocvTL  KTaa  ) 

A&TRA'GALUS  (A4rr^«yaAof),  literally  sig- 
nifies that  particular  bone  in  the  ankles  of  certain 
quadrupeda,  which  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Ko- 
mana,  used  for  dice  and  other  purposes,  as  described 
under  the  corresponding  Latin  word  Tiitra. 

As  a  Latin  word,  astratjalu*  is  used  by  Vitruvius, 
who  of  course  liorrowed  it  fmm  the  Greek  writers 
on  architecture,  for  a  certain  moulding  ( the  astragal) 
which  seems  to  hare  derived  its  name  from  iu  re- 
sembknce  to  a  string  or  chain  of  taii ;  and  it  is  in 
fact  always  used  in  positions  where  it  seems  in- 
tended to  bind  together  the  parts  to  which  it  is 
applied.  It  belongs  properly  to  the  more  highly 
decorated  fonns  of  the  Ionic  order,  in  which  it 
appears  as  a  lower  edging  to  the  larg^ir  mould  ingis 
especially  the  eoUaas  (ovolo),  particularly  in  the 
capital,  aa  shown  in  the  following  woodcut,  which 
represents  an  Ionic  capital  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 
tempk  of  Dionysus  at  Teoa.  Still  finer  examples 
occur  in  the  capitals  of  the  temples  of  Erechtheus 
and  Athene  Polias,  at  Athens,  where  it  is  seen,  too, 
on  the  sides  of  the  volutes.  It  is  also  often  used 
in  the  entabkture  aa  an  edging  to  the  divisions  of 
the  cornice,  frieze,  and  architrave.  The  lower 
figure  in  the  woodcut  represents  a  portion  of  the 
astragal  which  runs  beneath  the  crowning  moulding 
of  the  architrave  of  the  temple  of  Erechtheus.  It 
is  taken  from  a  fragment  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  is  drawn  of  the  same  size  as  the  original. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  plain  convex 
moulding  of  the  same  sectional  outline  as  the 
former,  but  without  the  division  into  links,  just 
like  a  tonu  on  a  small  scale  :  in  this  form  it  is  used 
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in  the  Ionic  baie  [Spira].  In  the  ordere  mhue- 
quent  to  the  Ionic,  —  the  Corinthian,  Roman 
Doric,  and  Composite,  —  the  astragal  was  very 


freely  nsed.  The  rules  for  the  use  of  the  moulding 
are  given  by  Vitrurius  (iil  5.  §  3,  it.  6.  §§  2,  3. 
Schneid.).  Numerous  fine  examples  of  it  will  be 
found  in  the  plates  of  Mauch  (Die  Griecktseken  tmd 
Bomitchen BoM-Ordnunpen^ PotBdAm,lS45.)  [P.S.] 

ASTRATEIAS  ORAPHE'  {iurrpartlas 
ypa^\  was  the  accusation  instituted  against  per- 
sons who  failed  to  ajppear  among  the  troons  after  they 
had  been  enrolled  for  the  campaign  by  tne  generals. 
(Lys.  t»  Ah.  pp.  521, 571.) .  We  may  presume  that 
the  accuser  in  this,  as  in  the  similar  action  for  leaving 
the  ranks  (Xciirora((ov),  was  any  citizen  that  chose 
to  come  forward  {6  $ov\6fuyos,  ot$  l(«m),  and  that 
the  court  was  composed  of  soldiers  who  had  served 
in  the  campaign.  The  presidency  of  the  court,  ac- 
cording to  Meier,  belonged  to  the  ^erals.  The 
defendant,  if  convicted,  incurred  disfranchisement 
—  drifilo,  both  in  his  own  person  and  that  of  his 
descendants,  and  there  were  very  stringent  laws  to 
punish  them  if  they  appeared  at  the  public  sacra, 
to  which  even  women  and  slaves  were  Emitted. 
(Andoc.  de  M^^  p.  35  ;  Aesch.  im  Ctes,  p.  59  ; 
Dem.  m  Timoer.  p.  782  ;  Meier,  AtL  Process^ 
p.  363,  Ac)  [J.S.M.] 

ASTROLO'GIA.  This  word  is  occasionally 
employed  by  the  best  Latin  writers  (e.  g.  Cic  d« 
Dwin.  ii.  42.)  to  denote  aatrontmy  in  general,  and 
indeed  is  found  in  that  sense  more  firequently  than 
aatronomia^  which  is  of  rare  occurrence.  In  the 
present  article,  however,  we  confine  oursdves  to 
what  is  strictly  termed  judicial  attrology^  and 
treat  of  astronomy  under  AsTRONomA. 

At  a  period  far  beyond  the  records  of  authentic 
history  a  belief  arose,  which  still  prevails  un- 
shaken in  the  East,  that  a  mysterious  but  close 
connection  subsisted  between  the  relative  position 
and  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the 
fate  of  man.  In  process  of  time  it  was  maintained 
that  the  fortunes  of  each  individual  throughout 
life  depended  upon  the  aspect  of  the  sky  at  the 
moment  of  his  birth,  and  especially  upon  the  star 
which  was  rising  above  the  horizon  at  the  instant 
when  he  saw  3ie  light,  and  upon  those  which 
were  in  its  immediate  vicinity  {eoiyiinctae\  or  re- 
moved firom  it  by  a  sixth,  a  fourth,  or  a  third  part 
of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  or,  finally,  upon 
those  which  were  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
same  diameter  (pppotiias).  Few  doubted  that  by 
observation  and  deep  study  persons  might  acquire 
the  power  of  expounding  these  appearances,  that 
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the  destiny  of  the  child  might  be  predicted  with 
certainty  by  those  who  were  skilled  to  interpret 
the  language  of  the  stars,  and  that  the  result  of 
any  undertaking  might  be  foretold  from  the  aspect 
of  the  firmament  when  it  was  commenced.  Hence 
a  numerous  and  powerful  dass  of  men  arose  who 
were  distinguished  by  various  designations.  From 
the  country  where  astronomy  was  first  studied,  aud 
their  science  was  first  developed,  they  were  called 
Chaldaei  or  Baiylumi;  from  observing  the  stars, 
cutromomif  aatrologi^  plasietarii;  from  employing 
diagrams  such  as  were  used  by  geometricians,  tna- 
timatici;  from  detennining  the  lot  of  man  at  hia 
natal  hour,  gendkliami  from  prophesying  the  con- 
summation of  his  struggles,  kwort\wi»aiTUcoi  ; 
while  their  art  was  known  as  harpoXoyia^  /i^^ 
rtwpoXioyla^  ytwtBXiaXoyla^  diroreXe^/iaTiic^,  Ars 
Chaldasontm^  MatkesiSy  or,  from  the  tables  they 
consulted,  twokiiHi,  Their  calculations  were 
termed  Bahylonii  numeric  XaX9al»y  fi4$o9oiy  Xa\- 
9al»y  <f^t0€5,  RatUmei  Chaldaioae;  their  re- 
sponses when  consulted  Ckaldaeorum  moniioy 
Chaldaeorum  makUida  praediela,  Attrologorum. 
praedieta. 

The  stars  and  constellations  to  which  attention 
was  chiefly  directed  were  the  planets  and  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  some  of  which  were  supposed 
to  exert  uniformly  a  benign  influence  {kyoBovoiol 
i4n4p€s\  such  as  Venus,  Jupiter,  Luna,  Virgo, 
Libra,  Taurus ;  others  to  be  uniformly  malifrn 
(iroKoiroiol  iurr4p€s\  such  as  Satumus,  Mars, 
Scorpio,  Capricomus ;  others  to  be  doubtfiil  (hrl- 
Koiyoi  iurr^s\  such  as  Mercurius.  By  the  com- 
bination and  conjunction  (ovrSpofi^,  eomateUatio) 
or  opposition,  however,  of  those  benign  with  those 
malign,  the  power  of  the  latter  might  be  neu* 
tralised  or  even  reversed,  and  a  most  happr 
horoscope  be  produced,  as  in  the  case  of  Augustus 
who  was  bom  under  Capricomus  (Suet  Aug,  94 >, 
and  hence  that  figure  frequently  appears  on  his 
medals.  For  the  sake  of  expediting  calculations, 
the  risings,  settings,  movements,  and  reUtive  posi- 
tions (ontes,  oootuiM,  motU9y  viae^  diaongiones^ 
coetet,  AMtMRfiis,  oofKMTRMMS,  orcMtihw,  tronntu*^ 
habitui,  /bmuky  poeitura^  poiitms  ndtntm  et  tpatid) 
were  carefully  registered  in  tables  {wipwcts^ 
i^lupiZts),  In  so  &r  as  the  planets  were  con- 
cerned, it  was  of  especial  importance  to  note 
through  what  sign  of  the  zodiac  they  happened  to 
be  passing,  since  each  planet  had  a  peculiar  sign, 
called  the  domu»  or  house  of  the  planet,  during 
its  sojourn  in  which  it  possessed  superior  power. 
Thus  Libra,  Capricomus,  and  Scorpio  were  re- 
spectively the  hou»e$  of  Venus,  Saturn,  and  Mars. 

The  exact  period  of  birth  {kora  gemitaiU)  being^ 
the  critical  moment,  the  computations  founded 
upon  it  were  styled  y4p€<ris  (ffeni(ura\  ifpocKdwos 
(Aorosoopas),  or  simply  <^^/ta,  and  the  star  or 
stars  in  the  ascendant  sidus  nattUiHrnm^  mdera  uta- 
tdfUia. 

Astrologers  seem  to  have  found  their  way  to 
Italy  even  before  a  free  communication  was  opened 
up  with  the  East  by  the  Roman  conquests  in 
Greece  and  Asia,  since  they  are  mentioned  con- 
temptuously by  Ennius.  (ap.  Cic.  De  Div.  u  58.) 
About  a  centnry  later  the  government  seem  to  have 
become  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  and  danger 
likely  to  arise  from  the  presence  of  such  impostors, 
for  in  B.a  139  an  edict  was  promulgated  by  C 
Comelius  Hispnllns,  at  that  time  praetor,  by  which 
the  Chaldaeans  were  banished  from  the  city,  ani 
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vdefcdtoqah  Italj  whkm  tm  dajB  (VaL  Mucl 
3.§2XaDd  thejrvneagAmbsaMhcdfrBoithacitj 
in  BLcSSyVj  M^Agr^fm^  who  «m  then  aedile. 
(DiaBCbH.xlix.1.)  Anotlieraencn ocdiiMUMe  wm 
lerdled  bjr  Ai««tw  agftiiwt  tkb  dsM  (DioB  Gmil 
liT.  1,  ]x?i  25X  bat  the  frequent  occanence  of 
lach  pkzMei  as  **  ezpalH  et  ■Mthfuntimi  *  (SocL 
m,  X\  '^jmUm  Italia  wathf—tirii*'  (Tac  Hitt. 
iL  62%  IB  the  UilariBaa  of  the  en|Hre  prare  how 
fina  a  liold  theae  {Mtcndcn  nost  have  ohcamed 
enr  the  pohlic  Mind,  wnd  how  profitable  the  oe- 
c&patian  awrt  have  heca  which  eoohl ' 
to  fanve  diigrace,  an 
(Tac  .ifm.  iL  32).  Notwiihrtanding  the  mmbcr 
aad  Btiiiyi  chaacter  of  the  penal  enactnentt  bj 
vhJch  thef  were  denoaaeed,  thej  appear  to  bave 
kept  their  groand,  and  althoag^  fraa  tioM  to 
caie  oiahed  or  torified  into  eilenoe,  to  bare  re- 
TiTed  with  freah  Tiganr  in  ■eaeone  of  confittian 
sad  aoaidij,  when  all  rlawpi  of  the  eonmimity 
hi£^iBg  in  emprnw*  helween  hope  and  fear,  were 
pcediyaed  to  yidd  to  eveiy  nipcntitioiu  im- 
po^  It  anut  be  remembered  abo,  that  the  moot 
ssstoc  prineea  did  not  «**«^*«'*t  wben  agitated  bj 
(ioobti  or  exdfted  by  ambitioiis  longingly  to  ac> 
q^  tbe  ptinciplea  of  the  art  and  to  eonanlt  iu 
pcc^anoiy  ao  we  may  peroeiTe,  not  to  mnltiplj 
examplee,  from  the  well-known  stary  of  Tibeiiue 
and  TfamiTllas  (Tac  ^nau  tL  20,  21X  Hence 
Tadtm,  after  leeuunting  the  high  praauaet  by 
vbich  the  **  mathraaatid  **  stimiilated  Otho  to 
poxple,  adda  in  a  tone  of  eunowfal 
'^  genua  hominom  potcntiboa  infidnm, 
Bod  in  ciTitato  noatza  et  Teta- 
hitar  aemper  et  retinebltiir.**  (See  Cic.  Div.  iL 
42,  Ac  ;  O^  xiT.  1 ;  Hor.  Onm  iL  17. 17 ;  Pen. 
▼.  46  ;  Jar.  tiL  43,  viL  194,  jdr.  243,  tL  663 
>^S81 ;  Tac  A$m.  iL  27,  32,  iiL  22,  ir.  58,  tL 
^  ziL  22,  52,  68,  ztL  14,  HitL  L  22,  a  62; 
Soet.  71Bl  14,  36,  FdcO.  14,  iVero,  40 ;  GeU.L9; 
Dion  Cam,  xliz.  43,  ItL  25,  ItIL  15,  Ixr.  1  ; 
Z^oaaz.  iL  pi  142 ;  Lipo.  Eacun.  TiL  ad  Toe,  Anm, 
iL  ;  Jaai,  JE^cwx  ad  Hor,  Canm.  iL  17.  17  ;  Ra- 
perti,  Afl^  ad  Toe.  Aam.  iL  27.  For  the  penal 
coacOnenSa,  aee  Retn,  Dot  Crimmahreeki  der 
Adaer,  pt  901,  Ac  Leipsig,  1844.  TboM  who 
w<ifild  aa]aire  a  knowledge  of  the  technical  de- 
tails of  aatzoh^,  aa  pia^ieed  by  the  ancients, 
moat  pcmae  the  works  of  Maniline,  Julius  Fir- 
Bucas,  and  Ptolcny.)  [W.R.] 

ASTRONCyMlA,  astronomy.    It  is  not  pn>- 
poaed  in  the  present  article  to  giro  a  tecbniral  his- 
tory of  the  liae  and  progicss  of  astronomy  among 
the  anrifirts,  hnt  to  confine  oarmlres  to  wbat  may 
be  regarded  aa  the  popoJar  portion  of  the  science, 
ti»  obaenrntioBS,  namely,  upon  the  rekdve  position 
and  apparent  moremcnts  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
specially  the  fixed  stan,  which  fimn  the  earliest 
epoch  engaged  tbe  attention  of  those  classes  of  men 
wbo  as  sbepheids  or  marinen  were  wont  to  pass 
their  nights  in  the  4^wn  air.    We  shall  eonsider :  — 
I.  The  dififemit  names  by  which  the  constella- 
tiosn  woe  disttngaished  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romsu,  wad  the  legends  attadied  to  each  ;  bat 
«e  shaO  aoC  attempt  to  inrestigaio  at  lei^b  the 
tf%ia  oi  iheae  p^»»<*  nor  tbe  times  and  places 
vhn  md  wkae  they  were  fint  bestowed.    The 
matamk  iar  this  £rat  aection  have  been  carefully 
toBeeted  by  Idder  in  hU  easay  entitled  l/ator- 
MMoimm  a6er  dga  irrwprta^ttmddteBedeatmgder 
I  (BeOia,  1809)^  •  w«k  which  ws  now 
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mentioB  ipeciany  onee  for  all  to  aroid  the  aecfMity 
of  eoostant  references  ;  in  the  Iiutori*eh4  I'mter- 
saolaay  iibwdie  attrtmamiacJttn  lUuUic/ttuttjfem  der 
JUm^  by  the  same  author  (Urrlin,  ibOti)*;  in  a 
paper  by  Bottmaan  Cher  dte  KntMirkump  der  iiterm- 
bild^r  amfdmr  grieekueitem  is/art^  oniitaiiifd  in  the 
Tmnsactions  of  the  Berlm  Academy  tor  iH'Jii :  and 
in  the  GetdaekU  der  Aainmomte  of  Schoubach. 

2.  The  risings  and  settiii|^  of  the  fixed  ttArs 
oonsidefed  with  reCRrmce  to  thr  p*)«ition  of  thr  »un 
in  the  ecliptic,  —  a  series  of  phonumetia  whirh  re- 
mrring  regularly  ercry  troptcal  jrar,  icned  in 
the  most  remote  afc<«  as  tbe  aule  guidt**  ior  the 
operations  of  the  husljondjoan,  aiid  «bich,  bring 
in  later  times  frequentiy  appealed  to  by  tbe  portA, 
are  sometimes  desiffitated  the  **  Poctic.iJ  Ut»int;» 
and  Settings  of  the  Stan.**  Here  we  chieriy  de- 
pend upon  tbe  contpilatitHui  and  diiwrtations, 
ancient  and  modern,  bnni^ht  t<»f;r(h<*r  in  the 
l/ramtJoffiom  of  Peta%iua  ;  \\\fm  the  diM|iii«itinn  by 
J.  F.  Pfiiff  entitled  CvmmenUUto  de  (Mthtu  H  (k^ 
ambtu  Sidtmm  apmd  auciurr*  ciauncut  Oftnitmrmtfnt' 
to*(Gotting.  1786)  ;  upon  a  paper  by  Mt-ler,  L'rUr 
dem  aelnmmuMektm  Tlted  der  FuMi  de*  iMnd^  in  tbe 
Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Acadrmy  for  1H'J*J — 
1823,  and  on  tbe  Huadimek  der  Ckrtmoluijte  by  the 
same  author. 

3.  The  division  of  the  year  into  two,  three,  or 
msre  seasons,  according  to  the  risings  and  ftot tings 
of  particular  stan  or  clusten  of  stars.  The  Hand- 
fmek  der  CkromoitMfie  contains  a  full  examination  of 
all  the  most  important  passages  from  the  Urvek  and 
RoBoan  aathors  which  bear  upon  these  jwints. 

The  detenninatioo  of  the  length  of  the  year  and 
the  distribution  of  time  into  months,  days,  hours, 
and  other  periods,  which  in  some  degree  belunv  to 
the  same  subject,  are  treated  of  separately  under 
the  heads  of  Calendabii'M  and  Dika,  and  con- 
fining our  attention  for  the  present  to  the  fixed 
stars  (erroaes,  steliae  erratieae^  see  Oell.  xiv.  1 ), 
we  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  bodies  of  the 
solar  system  under  Plan  etas. 

I.  Tbi  History  and  Kambs   of  thb  Con- 
st xllations. 

To  begin  with  the  two  earliest  among  profane 
writers,  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  former  notices  the 
Bear  or  Woffffon  ;  Bootee ;  Oriom  ;  the  Ifwf  if 
Orion ;  the  Fieiadet^  and  the  Jiyades :  the  latter, 
Onoa;  Striae;  the  Pleiades;  the  i/yadet ;  and 
Jreturus,  We  are  not  entitled  to  conclude  from 
this  that  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  names 
or  foims  of  any  other  constellations,  but  it  seems 
certain  that  neither  the  Little  Bear  nor  the  iMifjom 
were  known  to  Homer,  for  although  theae  n'nuiin 
always  aboye  tbe  horizon  in  the  latitude  of  Grerxo 
and  Asia  Minor,  he  speaks  of  the  (Great)  Ik>ar  as 
the  only  constellation  which  never  plunges  into 
Ooean*s  baths  ;  and  we  are  elsewhere,  as  will  be 
seen  below,  distinctly  told  that  the  Little  Bt-ar  was 
introduced  into  Greece  from  the  East  by  Thalei. 

Pliny  {H.N.  il  6)  attributes  the  invention  of  the 
signs  of  the  sodiac  to  Cleostratus  of  Tenedoa  ( fi.  u.  c. 
500),  and  asserts  that  Ariee  and  Sa<jittariue  were 
marked  ont  before  the  rest.  The  first  distinct  in- 
formation, howcTcr,  with  regard  to  the  Grecian 
heavens  was  contained  in  the  "f.wowrpov  and  the 
^aip6fuva  of  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  who  died  b.  c  352. 
Both  of  these  works  are,  it  is  true,  lost  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  fragments,  but  their  contents  are 
known  to  ns  from  the  poem  of  Aratus  (fl.  Bi  c.  260)^ 
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which,  u  we  areawured  in  the  commentary  which 
bean  the  name  of  Hipparchua,  doet  little  more  than 
lepreaent  in  rerse,  with  very  few  variationi,  the 
matter  contained  in  the  two  treatises  named  above, 
especially  in  the  latter.  The  great  popularity  en- 
ioyed  by  the  production  of  Aratns  (Otm  90U  ei 
luma  temper  Aratua  erit)  must  have  depended  upon 
the  attractions  presented  by  his  theme,  and  cer* 
tainly  not  upon  the  spirit  or  grace  with  which  that 
theme  was  handled.  We  know  the  names  of 
thirty-five  Greeks  who  composed  commentaries 
upon  it,  and  wo  are  acquainted  with  no  less  than 
three  translations  into  Latin  verse — one  by  Cicero, 
of  which  fragments  only  remain ;  another  by  Caesar 
Oermanicus,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  has 
been  i»«served ;  and  a  third  by  Rufus  Festns 
Avienus,  which  is  entire.  Virgil  borrowed  laigely 
from  this  source  in  those  portions  of  his  Qeorgics 
which  contain  references  to  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  particularly  in  that  section  which  is  devoted 
to  prognostics  of  the  weather.  There  are  also 
valuable  Greek  scholia  ascribed  to  the  younger 
Theon,  but  manifestly  compounded  of  materials 
derived  from  many  different  quarters.  The  work 
itself  is  divided  into  three  parts : 

1.  A  description  of  the  constellations,  extending 
to  line  454. 

2.  A  short  account  of  the  Phmets,  of  the  Milky 
Way,  of  the  Tropical  Circles,  and  of  the  Equator, 
followed  from  v.  659  by  a  fiill  detail  of  the  stars 
which  rise  and  set  as  each  sign  of  the  sodiac  ap- 
pears in  succession  (AvnawroXaQ. 

8.  At  line  733  commences  what  is  frequently 
regarded  as  a  separate  poem,  and  placed  apart 
under  the  title  Ajo^^/mm,  consisting  of  a  collection 
of  the  various  appearances  which  enable  an  ob- 
server of  nature  to  predict  the  weather.  It  will 
.  be  seen  below  that  the  constellations  described  by 
Aratus  still  retain,  with  a  few  variations,  the  names 
by  which  he  distinguishes  them. 

In  a  little  tract  ascribed  to  Eratosthenes  (fl.B.c. 
230),  entitled  Kareurrcpiirfioi,  probably  an  abridg- 
ment of  a  more  complete  treatise,  in  which  he 
details  the  mythological  origin  of  the  constellations, 
together  with  the  number  and  place  of  the  stars  in 
each,  we  find  the  same  forms  ananged  in  the  same 
order  as  in  Aratus,  who  is  followed  step  by  step. 
The  Bird^  however,  is  here  termed  the  Stc<m  ;  the 
Omtaur  is  individualised  into  CMron ;  and  the 
Ifair  0/ Berenice  appears  for  the  first  time,  having 
been  introduced  by  Conon  in  honour  of  the  sister- 
wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetss. 

Scientific  astronomy  commenced  at  Alexandria 
in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century  before  our 
era  ;  and  the  fint  steps  were  made  by  Timoeharis 
and  Aristyllus,  who  floiuished  about  b.  c.  290. 
They  invented  the  method  of  determining  the 
places  of  the  fixed  stars,  by  referring  them  to  one 
of  the  great  circles  of  the  heavens,  and  for  this 
purpose  selected  the  equator.  By  them,  as  we 
learn  from  Ptolemy,  the  right  ascension  and  de- 
clination of  many  stars  were  observed,  among 
others  of  iSjptea  in  the  Virgin,  which  they  found 
to  be  8°  firom  the  equinox  of  autumn. 

Hipparchus,  about  150  years  later,  followed  up 
the  track  which  they  had  indicated  :  his  observ- 
ations extended  from  b.  a  162  to  b.  c.  127  ;  and, 
whether  we  regard  the  originality,  the  magnitude, 
or  the  importance  of  his  labours,  he  is  well  entitled 
to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  science.  (See 
Plin.  H.  N.  il  26.)     In  addition  to  many  other 
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services,  he  first  drew  up  a  regular  catalogue  of 
the  fixed  stars,  pointing  out  th«r  position  and 
magnitude,  he  fint  delineated  accurately  the  shape 
of  the  constellations,  and  he  first  discovered  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  by  comparing  his  own 
observations  with  those  of  Timoeharis  and  Aria- 
tyllusk  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  all  the 
works  of  so  great  a  man  should  have  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  a  commentary  in  three  books 
upon  the  description  of  the  fixed  stan  by  Eudoxus 
and  Aratus  ('E^^qo-it  rwy  'Apdrov  tctd  Ev^ov 
^ro/A^VMr),  the  least  valuable  perhaps  of  all  his 
productions.  We  have,  however,  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  substance  of  his  most  valuable  ob- 
servations has  been  preserved  in  the  Almagest  of 
Ptolemy,  which  long  enjoyed  such  high  fame  that  all 
former  authors  were  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion. 

The  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stan  by  Ptolemy 
(fl.  A.  D.  100),  contained  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
books  of  the  Almagest  and  derived  in  all  pro- 
bability in  a  great  measure  from  that  compiled  by 
Hipparehns,  long  served  as  the  model  fiir  all  tah- 
sequent  laboun  in  the  same  field,  and  little  more 
than  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  any  attempt 
was  made  to  supersede  it  by  something  more  per- 
fect It  embraces  48  constellations  (21  northern, 
15  southern,  and  the  12  signs  of  the  lodiac),  com- 
prising 15  Stan  of  the  first  magnitude,  45  of  the 
second,  208  of  the  third,  474  of  the  fourth,  21 7 
of  the  fifth,  49  of  the  sixth,  9  obscure,  and  5 
nebulous,  in  all  1022.  Theae  are  the  constella- 
tions, usually  denominated  the  Old  QmtteHaHomt^ 
to  distinguish  them  frmn  the  additions  made  in 
modem  times,  and  these  we  shall  consider  in  re- 
gular order.  The  stan  are  oiumerated  according 
to  the  place  which  they  occupy  in  the  figures,  the 
latitude,  longitude,  and  magnitude  of  each  being 
specified.  In  connection  with  many  constelUitions, 
several  stan  are  mentioned  as  itfu>p^en&i^  that  is, 
not  included  within  the  limito  of  any  one  of  the 
figures  ;  among  those  near  the  Lion  he  noticea  the 
Hair  ofBeremiee^  among  those  near  the  Eagle  the 
Aniincm.  The  single  stan  and  small  groups  to 
which  particnUur  names  are  assigned,  are,  ^rc^atnis, 
the  Zyner,  OxpeUa,  the  Kids^  the  E€^  the  Hyadee^ 
the  Pkhdee^  the  Manger^  the  Aetee^  Reffuime 
(jScM'iAitf'icos),  Vitidmmatrir^  Spioa^  ^ateres,  the 
Hound  (he  does  not  give  the  nameSinw),OM<;p«s, 
and  Procyom, 

Among  our  Greek  authorities  we  must  not  pass 
over  Geminus,  whose  work  thraytrfii  ^is  rek 
*€uv6fura  contains  in  sixteen  chapten  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  most  striking  facta  in  Astronomy  and 
Mathematical  Geography.  We  know  nothing  of 
him  personally ;  but  it  has  been  infetied  frum  his 
book  that  he  was  a  native  of  Rhodes,  and  that  he 
flourished  about  b.  a  70,  at  Rome,  or  at  some 
place  under  the  same  parallel.  The  second  chapter 
treata  of  the  oonsteUations  and  of  those  stan  and 
small  clusten  distinguished  by  particular  names. 
The  Cbnca  Bermieet^  which  is  not  included  in  the 
21  northern  constellations  of  Ptolemy,  has  here 
an  independent  place  assigned  to  it ;  the  FhaLt  or 
Little  Harte,  is  termed  wpoTOfiii  Tmv  ictUt  'Ir- 
ir$ipxov,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  in- 
troduced by  Hipparehus  ;  in  addition  to  the  15 
Southern  Constellations  of  Ptolemy,  we  find  the 
Stream  (x^"  ti9aros)  issuing  from  the  um  of 
Aquarius,  and  the  Tl^frsut  of  the  CentMxa.  The 
sixteenth  chapter  is  particularly  inteiestinig  and 
valuable,  since  it  contains  a  porapegma  or  calendar 
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■f  i3k  riui^  md  Mttiiigs  of  tte  find  Stan,  witk 
F«S»>^»  rf  tfce  we«tbec,  aenrdiiv  to  Meton, 
Kartfiiwi,  &idaania»  Catippoft,  sad  othcn,  tlw  ob- 
aanratioitt  of  each  being  quoted  aepHmteiy. 

Tbe  IUbub  adopted  tbe  kiMmfedM  of  Um  iten 
cmiiiHmmated  bj  tke  Oreeks  widioai  in  the 
6i%kieot  degrce  extendiiig  it.  Only  two  Latin 
wnUBB  diaoovne  ipedoDy  on  tlie  labject,  ManUiiu 
aod  Joiiaa  Finnictis,  aad  tbeir  timtiici  belong 
xatber  to  Judicial  ARroiogy.  Tb«  poeta,  however, 
e^edaDr  Orid  aad  Virgtl,  make  frequent  aila- 
&ioaa  to  the  naiagB  and  aectingi  of  the  fixed  otm, 
to  the  Boot  xeaaaricaUe  conatelktioDi  aad  to  the 
fe^gods  atCKhed  to  them.  Cicero,  Ocnaanicu, 
azid  Anenaa,  na  we  hare  stated  abore,  execnted 
tzaaaktians  of  Aratna,  while  in  Vilnmo«,  Pliny, 
O:inae0a»  MmtiaaBa  CapeUa,  the  Scholiaat  on 
Gefmanieaa,  aad  Hyi^oa,  wt  find  a  mnltitade  of 
d<^aia.  Manilina,  it  ia  dear,  took  Antat  for  hit 
guide  ia  ao  &r  aa  the  amrteliationi  were  con- 
eoaed ;  fior  he  docs  notaotice  tho/fary^^raiML 
the  Foo^  aer  the  .Sbatfara  Chnm. 

PlinT  ^eaka  of  the  canateUatiooa  at  Mreaty-two 
to  aamher;  bat  he  aeeraa  to  hare  deed  pot  the  nun 
by  csmitiag  oepantdy  portions  of  figorca,  tnch 
as  the  Pfandes  the  T/^ofea,  the  Trm  and  the 
^!r«oai  tf  Aqmantn^  the  Tfyrmu  nf  Urn  Cndam^ 
the  IMad  ^  Medmm^  the  StymHar  ^  Permu^ 
the  JIasyer,  the  Tw>  Aaam^  Capdla^  the  Kids, 
the  H^r  of  BtrmiLV^  the  Tkrom  nf  Cbesor,  and 
laobably  the  BMre  compicawia  among  the  indivi- 
d^ial  itaoi,  sack  aa  Arctmm  aad  SmMM,  He  leU 
down  the  aamber  of  oboerred  tttan  at  1600,  which 
fiv  eiEccda  the  catalogue  of  Ptolemy. 

The  Scholia  on  Gennanicos  do  not  constitute  a 
Rgdar  ooanacatary  like  the  Scholia  on  Aiatns, 
bat  ace  tnadatiooa  from  Eratosthenes,  with  tame 
ezeeflpto»  added  aabseqaently  perhaps,  from  the 
Sphaesa  Gcaeea  et  Barbaia  of  Nigidios  Figulos  and 
other  WDcka  on  aetronoaiical  myths. 

The  PlMtfooa  Aatromamieom,  which  bean  the 
name  of  Hygiaaa,  ia  written  ia  the  style  of  Efs- 
toathfwiea,  aad  is  ia  a  great  measure  bonowed  from 
No  aotioe  is  here  takea  of  the  Foal  nor  of 
C^uwB,  whidi  ptores  that  at  the 
it  was  oeraposed,  wbenerer  that  may 
,  moca  attention  was  paid  toAxatns  than 
to  HippBRkas  and  Ptolemy. 

A'oaws  (/tie  ComtJeUatumt. 

In  what  ibIlowB  we  arrange  the  eonstellations, 
with  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  in  the  order 
adapted  hy  Ptokmy,  cnnmcniting  fint  the  twenty- 
'*ieni  signs ;  secondly,  the  twdve  lodiacal 
d  lastly,  the  fifteen  southern  signs.  In 
we  gnc,  fint,  the  mune  by  whidi  the 
oonateOation  is  known  among- aandves;  secondly, 
the  aame  asoibed  to  it  by  Amtns ;  aad  lastly,  the 
other  Giec^  aad  Latin  names  whidi  most  fie- 
qaendy  oeear  or  which  dcafine  particular  notice. 

Northern  SignM. 

1.  Tm  GaxATBaAK,  Ths  Plougb,  Chablss* 
Waw,  'Aprr^s  QurfiKii^  'EXiim  (Ant  27, 
&cX  M<^  Arvimg,  Mqfor  Um  (Oexman.),  He- 
\iat  (Ck,  ifauL  i  303).  The  moat  remaikable 
chiter  in  the  northern  hemis]diere  both  on  account 
of  iti  billmB^  and  fitan  the  eireurastanoe  that  it 
Benroub  bc^w  the  hariaon  in  Snrope  and  those 
M  dAatk  known  to  the  aadents,  is  that  which 
MOB/f  M  the  time  of  H<nncr  waa  known  1^  the 
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names  of  'Aprrot,  The  Ske  Bear^  or'A^o,  TU 
Woppom  {IL  xriii  487,  Od,  r,  275),  which  the 
Romans  trsnsUted  by  the  equindrnt  tonns  C'rea. 
aad  Plamatrmm  or  CVimM.  At  a  later  pcnod  »  ben 
the  Lesser  Bear  had  been  added  to  the  number  of 
the  celestial  signs,  the  epitheu  Mr)«Aif  and  fumpi, 
were  applied  to  them  respectively  by  tray  of  dis* 
tinction,  aad  in  like  manner  Ond  '{Tn'tL  it.  S) 
•peaks  of  them  as  auj^oa  mimmf^  jrnMe,  Th<» 
ancient  Italian  name  for  the  •e\en  bntrht  atan 
which  form  the  most  con»picu<)us  portion  of  the 
groop  was  ^^71^01  Triome*  (Cic.\  that  is,  accortlirjjf 
to  the  interpretotioo  of  Varro  (A.  L.  vi.  4  ;  (ieil. 
iL  31  ;  Fcstns,  $.  o.  TWoom),  Tk»  Sermm  Piomffhtmp 
CA■a^  an  appeUation  which  as  well  as  that  d  hfutim 
was  extended  to  the  Leaser  Bear.  Thus  Antus 
his  deicription 


9vm  94  fuit  i^lf  fx<^v<r>4 
'Aprroi  iftm  rpoximci^  rh  M^  KoJ^ivtrroA  l^oi, 

deriring  ^m^  absnrdly  enough,  from  1^ ;  Vitpl 
cdebratcs 

Anrtomm,  piariaaqae  H  jadaa,  gemimomfm  Triom^t^ 
and  VitniTius  (ix.  8)  not  only  em|.loy«  Siffrm- 
trio  simply  for  the  Greater  Bear,  but  di»tmjru»»Jjra 
between  Septemtrio  mujftr  and  SrjUruitrio  mtm*r^ 
and  again  speaks  of  the  Arrioty  qui  Se}4€mtrumee 


In  addition  to  the  abore  deaignationi  we  find 
'E^Kif,  applied  to  the  Greater  liear  alone,  diTivrd 
from  its  sweeping  round  in  a  cnnre  (A»^  rov  iKie^ 
(r«tf«cu,  SchoL  ad  Arat.  37),  while  from  the  mythi- 
cal connection  establikhcd  between  this  consti  lla- 
tion  and  Callisto,  daughter  of  the  Arrndtati  nituionh 
Lycaon,  the  Latin  poets  constantly  nter  to  it  as 
Lynumie  Arct(t» ;  i*arrka»U  AniiM  ;  i*arriM9t*he 
dJUie  ;  Maemiiu  I  'rao,  &c  The  term  Jloves  /nini 
employed  by  Propertius  (ii.  24.  24),  ia  explained 
below  (No.  5)  under  Arctophjdas,  For  the  ator^-  of 
Caliisto  and  her  tranaformation  see  Ovid.  Met.  ii. 
409,  FasL  iL  155;  Senr.  ad  Virg,  iJeorg.  i  246; 
H^-gin.  PoeL  A$tnm.  ii  1.  2. 

2.     Th«    L188BR    or    LiTTLl   BlAll,  "A^^TOJ 

(juKpd\  Kw6aovpa^  Kif¥6covpts  (AraL  27— 3o0), 
ArctuM  minor  (Cic),  Cynotura  (Cic.  Manil.i.  MiUu 
This  conatellation,  we  are  aaaured  by  manv  n"- 
thorities  (SchoL  ciJ  //ow.  IL  xviiL  lH7  ;  Achill. 
Tat  Jeagog.  in  AraL  Fkaen,  c  1  ;  Diojf.  I^ert.  i. 
23;  Hygin.  Po'a.  Adron.  iL  2),  was  first  added  to 
the  Grecian  cata]of?ues  by  Thalea  by  whom  it  may 
posaibly  have  been  imported  from  the  Kaat ;  and 
while  from  its  cloae  reaemblance  in  form,  it  sh.ind 
the  names  of  "AfHcros  and  B^ia^a  with  iu  more  an- 
cient and  majestic  companion,  it  enjoyed  exclu- 
sively the  appellationa  of  ^uiimi  and  Kwioovpa. 
The  former  was  derived  from  the  circnmstanco 
that  it  was  selected  by  the  Phoenicians  as  the 
gnide  by  which  they  shaped  their  course  at  sea, 
the  Grecian  mariners  with  less  judement  employ- 
ing Uelice  for  the  same  purpose  (Arat.  37  ;  Er.It. 
CaL  2;  Schol.  ad  German,  p.  89;  Hygin.  I\  A, 
ii.  2).  The  hitter,  signifying  oaoi>  oauda^  spplied 
by  the  ancients  to  the  whole  figure,  and  not  as  in 
modem  times  merely  to  the  pole  star,  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  appearance  presented 
by  three  of  the  stars  which  form  a  circular  sweep, 
bearing  some  reaembUnce  to  the  upturned  curl  of 
a  dog'b  tail,  and  will  thus  be  an  expression  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Hdice,  The  early  astronomers 
to  hare  generally  considered  that  one  of  the. 
L  2 
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tan  in  tlie  Little  Bear  marked  the  position  of  the 
pole,  but  it  ifl  difficult  to  determine  from  their 
words  to  which  they  seTerslly  refer.  Accord- 
ing to  Hyginns  who,  however,  seeins  not  to 
have  deariy  imdentood  Eratosthenes  whom  he 
quotes,  one  of  the  thne  stars  fonning  the  tail  was 
oslled  PoIm9  and  the  two  others,  from  circling 
round  it,  Xopcvrol,  Tk6  Da$tioa%^  the  same  i^pa- 
rently  with  the  LudmU*  of  the  Scholiast  on  Ger- 
manictts. 

Those  poets  who  reowded  the  Great  Bear  as 
Callisto  represented  the  Little  Bear  as  her  dog;  but 
according  to  another  legend  commonly  received, 
the  two  bears  were  the  two  nymphs  who  acted  as 
noises  in  Crete  to  infimt  Jove  (Arat  31),  and 
hence  the  phrase  CrtiaeaB  ArcU  (Oerman.). 

3.  Thx  Dragon,  Apdxont  (Arat  46),  trans- 
lated by  the  Latins  Draco  (Cic  German.  Vitruv.), 
Serpens  (German.  Vitruv.  ManiL  OvidX  and  Anguie 
(Viigil.  Ovid.  BianiL).  Servitt8(a^  Vtrff,  Cfeorg, 
i.  205)  remarks  that  dieie  are  three  Awgmea  in  the 
sky,  one  lying  between  the  Bears : 

Mazimus  hie  flexn  sinnoao  ehtbitar  Angnis 
Circum  peique  duas  in  morem  fluminis  Arctos : 

(comp.  VitniT.  ul  S) :  the  second  grasped  by 
Opkimeme:  the  third,  to  the  south,  around  the  CroUer 
and  Oarvue.  The  superior  richness  of  the  Greek 
language  distinguished  these  as  A^w>','0^y,  and 
*T8fn|.  The  description  of  Aiatus  has  been  ren- 
dered almost  verbatim  and  with  great  spirit  by 
Virgil  in  the  lines  quoted  above.  Mythologically, 
the  dngon  was  regarded  as  the  snake  which  once 
guarded  the  apples  of  the  Ilesperides,  or  as  a  snake 
snatched  by  Minerva  from  the  ^pants  and  whiried 
by  her  aloft  to  the  pole.  (Hygm.  P,  A.  it  3,  iiL 
2  ;  Serv.  ad  Viry.  Georp,  L  244  ) 

4.  Ckphxus,  Kif^^f  (AMt  183X  Cepkeme 
(Cic.  VitruT.  ManiL),  laeuiee  Cephau  (German.). 
The  legends  respecting  this  ill-fated  monarch  and 
the  other  members  of  his  fiunily  who  beamed  in 
the  heavens,  Ckuaiapeiay  Perteua^  and  Andromeda^ 
are  detailed  at  length  in  the  Catasterisms  of  Era- 
tosthenes and  in  Hyginus. 

5.  THI    BXAR-WARDBN,B00TX8,THKWaa- 

OONBR,  'A^rro^dAo^  (Arat  91 X  Ardopkylate 
(Cic.  Germau.  Manil  I  323X  translated  by  Ovid 
(TrisL  L  10.  15)  Oudoe  UrtoBy  and  by  Vitruvius 
(ix.  3.)  Cuatoe  Arctic  or  simply  Cutloe  (/.  c),  was 
denominated' also  hoUAnis  (Arat  L  e.),  Bootes  (Ck. 
German.  Manil.X  i  e.  Bubuhus,  the  ox-driver,  and 
according  to  the  Scholiast  on  Aiatus  (A  e,)TpuyfiTiiSf 
the  vintager.  The  first  name  which  supnoses  the 
constellations  to  represent  a  man  upon  tne  watch 
denotes  simply  the  position  of  the  figure  with  re- 
gard to  the  Great  Bear,  or  when  the  latter  was 
regarded  as  Callisto,  then  Aretophylax  became 
her  son  Areas,  by  whom  she  was  hunted  and 
slain  ;  the  second  name,  which  is  found  in  Homer 
(tM.  V.  272)  refers  to  the  ifut^a,  the  imaginary 
form  of  Bo^fifT  being  fiincied  to  occupy  the  pkce 
of  the  driver  of  the  team  ;  the  third  name  is  con- 
nected with  the  period  of  the  heliacal  rising  of  the 
group  which  indicated  the  season  of  the  vintage. 

The  chief  star  in  the  constellation  is  Arcturus, 
'ApKTovpos  (Aiat  95X  Aretvnts  (Cic  German. 
Vitruv.  ManiL),  a  word  of  similar  import  with 
Arctophykix.  It  is  twice  mentioned  by  Hesiod 
(^.566,  610X  and,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  calendan  of 
OvBooe  and  Rome.    Some  kUe  writers,  such  as  the 
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Scholiast  on  Germaaicus,  Hyginns  and  Miartianiis 
(^apdla,  use  the  name  Arcturus  for  the  whole  eon- 
Btellation,  but  Aiatus,  Gcminus,  and  Ptolemy  con- 
sider it  as  a  single  star. 

The  legends  with  regard  to  BoStes  present  man  j 
different  aspects  ;  by  the  Greeks  he  was  usnallj' 
represented  as  Areas,  the  son  of  Callisto  ;  Ovid  in 
one  passage  {Fast,  vi  235)  calls  him  Lycaon,  tbe 
&ther  of  the  hapless  damsel  ;  by  others  he  waa 
pionounoed  to  be  Icarius  (or  Icarus)  to  whom 
Bacchns  taught  the  use  of  the  vine,  and  then  the 
constellation  Viigo  was  his  daqghter ;  Erigone, 
and  either  the  greater  or  the  lesser  hound,  was  her 
dog  Maera  {Cams  /oariiifl,  Ov.  Fast  iv.  939}, 
Hence,  too,  the  Septemtriones  are  styled  Boees 
JoarU  by  Propertius  (iL  24. 24X 

Homer  (Orf.  v.  272)  odls  Bo5tes£^  d^  from 
his  descending  below  the  horizon  in  an  upright 
position,  and  therefore  veiy  gradually.  Compare 
Ov.  Fast  iii  405  ;  Claud.  Hapt.  Pnmrp.  iL  190, 
and  the  **  ptgri  sairaca  Bootae  **  of  Juvenal,  v.  23. 

6.  Thx  Northxrn- Crown,  Xr4fawos  (Amu 
71),  Coroma  (Cic.  Vitruv.  ManiL),  Anadmes  eoroma^ 
Minoa  eorotOjQenaaxLy,  Ptolemv  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Crown  (2r« 


^opos  fi6p9ios,  r&rtos)y  and  hence  the  modem  i 
According  to  the  legend  commonly  adopted  thia  waa 
the  chaplet  of  Ariadne  placed  hy  Bacchus  in  the 
finnament  to  do  honour  to  his  mistress,  and  hence 
the  epithets  applied  by  Germanicus  as  quoted 
above.  (Comp.  Viig.  Geory.  i  222;  Ov.  FasiL  iii. 
460  ;  ManiL  i  330.) 

The  name  Gemma,  now  given  to  the  moat  re- 
splendent star  in  the  circle,  was  not  known  to  the 
Romans. 

7.  HxRCULXS.  The  consteUation  now  known  by 
this  name  is  described  by  Aratus  (v.  63)  as  an  un- 
known or  nameless  form  {MmXop  tatrror ;  Avcv^m 
slZAkoto\  which  from  its  resembhmce  to  a  man 
toiling  (juy4orrt  it/Bpi  iouths  cISm^ot)  on  hia 
knees,  was  usually  called  *Earf6pafft9^  which  the 
Romans  either  expressed  in  the  same  lettera,  Ew 
goMui  (ManiL  v.  645X  Ei^fomasm  (Ci&X  or  by  the 
translations  GtmieulatuSy  Itigemiemlatus  (Vitruv.  ix. 
3X  Ii^emiculus  (JuL  Firm.  viiL  17X  A^unir  in 
gmSms  (Vitruv.  ibid.X  NuBafftnu  species  (German. 
ManiL  I  822,  v.  645X  I>eairo  yeim  mms  (Ger- 
man.X  or  simply  Nisma  a  Niama  (Cic.  German.X 
Imams  (Avien.  205X  or  with  reference  to  the 
Ubouring  attitude  Defectum  sidua.  Effigies  d^eeta 
labors  (German.X 

According  to  Avienus  (v.  175X  the  i^ppeUation 
of  Heraules  was  bestowed  by  Panyasis,  by  others 
it  was  regarded  as  Theseus,  by  others  as  Cetens, 
son  of  Lycaou,  by  others  as  Prometheos  chained  to 
Omoasus.    (Hygin.  P,  A.  iL  6,  iiL  5.) 

8.  Thx  Lvrx,  X^Avs,  A^  (Arat  268X  Lyra 
(Gennan.  Vitruv.  ManiL  i.  33 IX  Fidee  (Cic), 
Fidis  (CoL  xL  2.  §  43^  Slc\  Fidiemla  (Plin.^.M 
xviiL  64.  ftc.X  Ptolemy  (*.A.)  designates  as 
6  Koforfht  riis  Xvpot,  the  peculiarly  bnght  star 
(a  Lyiae),  which  renders  this  constelbition  so  con- 
spicuous ;  but  it  aroears  probable  that  the  simple 
Avpa  among  the  Greek  astronomen,  as  well  as 
Fidis  and  FidiaUa  among  the  Latins,  was  fre- 
quently employed  to  denote  this  single  star,  as 
well  as  the  whole  sign.  Manilius  seems  to  speak 
of  Fides  as  a  constdlation  distinct  from  Lyra,  but 
the  passages  are  veiy  confused  (L  409  ;  comp.  324, 
337).  The  invention  of  the  Lyre  being  ascribed 
to  Mercuiy,  we  naturally  find  the  epithets  *Eppai'^ 
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(Ant.  S74X  EmAXafP^  (597),  MtrrmnaBM  (Oer- 
mta-X  CyTawa  (Ck.)  attKhcd  to  it. 

d.  Thk  Swan,  "Ojpns,  dfaAM  Ipni  (Ant 
273,  275X  Aim  {O^X  rdmertM^  Avis  (Vitnir. 
ix.  4\.  The  Bird  u  tbe  bubc  giTcn  by  Amnu 
iBd  (jcadnns  to  tke  consldlBtioD  termed  by  £r»- 
twdMBa  (c.  25)  K^tcvM,  reBdered  C>anw  by 
G««Bie8B  and  Manilinii,  for  which  the  ■ynonyra 
(Mm-  it  iiBijaeBtly  eiihitiiated.  By  mythol'ogivU  it 
-vu  rennded  as  the  svaa  ctf  Led*. 

Ift.  CA8B»mA,  Kflo-o-i^vfiA  (Ant  189%  Ca^- 
aitfeia  (Ck.  GcnBoa.  Manfl.  L36IX  Coamiopta 
(Vicrar.).  For  tfaenyth  regarding  her,  tec  Hygin. 
P,A.  S.  10  ;  eonp.  Ant.  654  ;  ManiL  t.  504 ; 
pRipat.  i.  17.  3 :  ColimielL  xi  2.  f  78. 

IL  Pbuxvr,  n<f  e^f  (Ant.  248\  Pennu 
(Ck.  Omn.  VitniT.  ManiL  L  857,  365),  was 
^acnnd  aa  bcanag  in  one  hand  a  crooked  iwoid 
i£^v^  blxX  and  in  the  other  the  head  of  the 
Go(^^  Mednaa,  Tmfrfimam  (G^tasxL  Ptolem.\  Gor- 
II  iif  eapmt  ( Vitntr.  ix.  3),  G<i>rgomi$  own  (  ManiL 
i.  366),  O^irf  CTotyoma.     (Hrgin.  i>.^.  iii  IIX 

12.  Tbk  CHAUOTxn,  'Hrioxof  (Ant  156), 
HmiKkm  (MaidL  i  369),  Amnga  (Cic  (Senaan. 
VflzvT.),  Amn^ater  (Arien.),  waa,  according  to 
oee  l^end  (German.),  Erkthamma^ 

Qaen  primira  corsa  Tolitaatem  Jupiter  alto 
Qaadi^i^  cop^te.TJt  eqoia.        If  akul.  i.  370. 

AeeovdiBg  to  another  ((Scrman.  Aid.)  Myrtilai  the 
charioteer  of  Oenomma,  who  betnyed  hk  master 
to  Pelopa.  (Hygin.  Fah.  84.) 

The  hrightett  itar  in  thk  conatellatioo  (•')  was 
inmed  Al|  (Ant.  157)  by  the  Greeks,  who 
pictmed  a  goac  supported  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
lett  am  of  the  figme,  and  by  the  Romans  Capefla 
(Grid.  ManiL  Plin.)  or  Copra  (Cic.  Vitnir.  Hor. 
(German.  CofanBeL).  The  epithet 'XUcytif  in  Antns 
(164),  accofding  to  the  explanatkn  of  hk  Scholiast, 
was  applied  because  the  ut^  rested  M  T179  it^dms 
rwm  'Hpi^x*"*!  **^  hence  Ofane,  OUrnmm  peetM, 
dadmm  atirmm.  Its  heliacal  rising  took  phce 
soon  beftre  the  winter  sdstice,  and  thns  it  was 
temfted  syiaai  ptrnviaU^  while  the  legends  de- 
C3ared  that  thk  was  the  very  goat  Amalthek  who 
ocned  Jopiter  upon  Mount  Ida.  Both  of  these 
points  are  tooebed  upon  in  the  couplet  of  Grid : 

Xaachar  Oknke  signum  plariale  (^apellae, 
lUa  dad  oodnm  praemk  lactk  habet 

The  two  stars  (Ct  ^)  ^aced  by  Antns  (166) 
and  Ptdeasy  on  the  wrist  of  Auriga  were 

Thk  Kids,  "^f^  (Ant  158),  Hoedi  (Cic. 
VitnzT.  ManiL  i  372X  and  are  said  to  hsre  been 
5.rvt  Mmed  by  <3eoetntns  of  Tenedos  about  m.  c 
SOO  (Hygin.  /*.  A.  ii.  13).  They,  as  well  as 
Capelk,  are  ^wken  of  as  heralds  of  the  storm. 
(ManiL  L  372 ;  Virg.  Geoy.  I  205,  Am.  ix.  663  ; 
Hor.  CbrsL  iiL  1.  2a)  The  star  whkh  marks  the 
Bortheni  hom-tip  of  the  Bull  was,  according  to 
Vitrarins  (ix.  3),  called  Aurigae  Mamu^  since  he 
was  npposed  to  hold  it  in  hk  hand. 

li  Thk  Ssbphnt  Holdkk,  *0^vxof  (Ant 
75),  Ofkmau  (German.  VitniT.),  A^gmUmeiu 
(Cit  ManiL  r.  3a4X  Angmfer  (C^olumd.  xi.  2. 
149),  Serpmiarim*  (SchoL  German.),  was  com- 
mfloiyiMuded  by  mythkal  writen  and  poets  as 
Aexulunif  (Ekntoith.  c.  6  ;  Gr.  FosC  tL  735),  and 
br  some  as  Hetwiles^  n«t  to  mention  other  more 
oUre/fgendiL  (Hrgin. -P- ^.  w- J^  "»•  13.) 
a  Tm5.yam^  graaped  by  and  ionoimdmg 
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the  figure,  wss  termed  l^%  (Arat  86X  Angf 
(Cic  German.),  or  iieri^m  (Ck.  Vitruv.), 

Srrpentem  Gnik  OfkiwAm^  nomine  dictns 
Dividiu  Ac  Ma  NIL.  i.  338. 

and  k  reckoned  as  a  sepamte  constellation. 

15.  Thk  Aaaow,  "Oirrin  (Arat  31 IX  T^«r 
(Entosth.),  Soffitta  ( German.  VitniT.),  (lira 
soj^i^  Fulffptu  toffitta  (CicX  is  distinct  from  the 
arrow  fitted  to  the  bow  of  Sagittanut,  the  archer, 
in  the  sodiac     Hence  A^alu^  aAer  detcribiiig  iho 


'fe4rrf  M  ru  wptrdprn  0t€KiiiUpt  i^Aot  ilrrit 
Ainht  Ar«p  t^owl 

(Comp.  Cic  325 ;  German.  683 ;  Manil.  I  349.) 

16.  Thb  EiiGLK,  'Arr4t  (dir^f,  AmL  31  A), 
Aipnla  (Cic  Vitrar.X  or,  in  poetical  cirrumloru* 
lion,  JiMrii  arwiper  ((irrman.  Avkn  X  Jvru  o/rs 
(German.  MaiiiL  i.  350),  Armujer  amn'j  um,jitttmM 
oiet  ( German. X  Proepet  tulunca  Jvrta  {(U.  /-'ati. 
▼L  196).  The  principal  lUr  is  named  specmlly 
Jkrrff  by  Ptolemy ;  but  fn»m  the  cimimsuiire  of 
his  pkcing  it  among  those  of  the  second  nuuniitiide, 
it  has  been  cnniectured  that  it  was  less  bright  in 
his  day  than  at  present 

Antinoi'k.  Ptolemy,  when  noticing  the  stan 
around  the  ¥jkfi\e  not  pmperly  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  constHlntion,  remarks,  4^'  uw  4 
*Arr(iMBor,  which  comtlMintcs  the  statement  of 
Dion  Cassiiis,  that  Hadrian  assisted  a  star  to  hia 
&TOuritc  Ant  incus,  as  a  sr|«iate  constcilation, 
was  first  mtnoducod  by  Tycho  lira  be. 

17.  The  Dolphin,  AflA^^lt  (Amt  313k,  s. 
AsA^j',  DfiphimuM  (Cic  German.  VitruT.  MsiiiL 
L  353X  Dripkiu  (German.)  was  rrjtnrdfd  hy 
mythologisu  as  the  dolphin  which  Imre  Anon. 

18.  Thk  Littlx  lioRDi,*I«wov  wpor^fi^t,  lite- 
rally, tie /on  qmartert  of  a  kortf^  was  unknown  to 
Axatns  and  Eratosthenes  ;  but  appears  frnm  the 
words  of  Oeminus  to  hate  been  intnMluccd  by 
Hipparchns.  It  k  not  noticed  by  Vitruvius  nor 
by  Manilius. 

19.  PsoAsrft,  'Irrof  (Arat  205X  Egvus  (Cic. 
VitniT.  Manil.  L  355),  Somipes^  Sonij^M  tUet 
(German.).  The  le^nds  having  declared  ihnt  this 
was  the  steed  of  Bellerophon,  the  name  Pepuus 
(German.  505)  was  employed  as  early  as  Kretos- 
thenes  to  distingnuh  the  constellations,  but  Aratus 
speaks  of  it  simply  as  the  korm,  (Or.  I'aM.  iii. 
450.)  The  figure  was  supposed  to  represent  the 
fore  qoarten  only. 

20.  ANDaoiiaoA,  'Ar9poM/8ir  (Arat  197X 
Amdromuda  a.  Andromede  (Cic.  German.  Vitruv. 
Manil.  L  357,  363).  Andromeda  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Opheos  and  (Cassiopeia,  and  hence  the  con- 
steUation  k  termed  Cej^heia  by  Manilius  snd 
(}ermaakas  (i.  443),  while  in  consequence  of  her 
deliverance  from  the  sea  monster  by  Perseus  we 
find  Per$ea  in  the  scholiast  on  Germanicus. 

21.  Thx  Trianolb,  AfArwT^r  (Arat  235  ; 
Cic),  Deltotwm  (German.  Manil  L  360),  the  -rpi- 
l/m^w  til  Ptolemy,  and  hence  Vitruv.  ix.  3,  **  In- 
soperArietis  signum  iacientes  stellae  sunt  trigamum 
paribus  kteribus.** 

Sigra  of  the  Zwliac. 

1.  Thb  Ram,  K/wiJf   (Arat  225X  Arie$  (Cic 
German.  Vitmv.    Manil.    i,  263),  Laniger  (Ger- 
man. 699  ;  Manil.  yl  546).     This  was 'the  very 
golden-fleeced  ram  which  bore  away  Phryxns  and 
I.  3 
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Helle  firom  the  wrath  of  Ino,  and  hence  the  de- 
signations in  Ovid  of  Pkryxea  Ovit,  Peeu$  Atha~ 
mantidot  HdU»» 

2.  Th«  Bull,  ToSpof  (Arat  167X  Tatsnu 
(Cic  German,  Vitruv.  ManiL  L  264),  Bos  (Ger- 
man. 181X  vas  bj  some  mythologers  regarded  as 
the  bull  into  which  Jupiter  transformed  himself  to 
gain  Eoropa ;  according  to  others  as  the  cow  into 
which  lo  was  metamorphosed ;  in  either  case  an 
object  of  jealousy  to  Juno,  as  indicated  by  Ovid 
(JPad,  iy.  7.  7).  In  another  passage  (vi  712),  in 
reference  to  the  former  idee,  he  speaks  of  him  as 
Affenoreusy  while  Martial  (x.  61)  applies  the  epi- 
thet 7>nM. 

This  constellation  is  chiefly  remarkable  from 
including  within  ito  limits  two  small  but  closely 
packed  dusters  of  stars,  which  attracted  attention 
at  a  rery  early  period,  and  are  distinguished  by 
Homer  {II,  xviil  486)  and  Hesiod  {Eiy.  616)  as 
the  Htadks  and  pLSiADBfi,  names  which  tiiey 
still  retain  unchanged. 

The  HvADBfi,  'Ti^s  (Antt  173),  HyadeM 
(German.  Ac),  situated  in  the  forehead  of  the 
figure  {iw\  w€urr\  iktrAw^^  Arat ;  ht\  rov  /Bov- 
irpdrov,  Ocmin.),  deriyed  their  name  iaeb  rov  0«iy, 
because  the  period  of  their  setting  in  the  morning 
twilight  (the  end  of  Noyember)  marked  the  most 
wet  and  stormy  period  of  the  year.  By  the  Ita- 
lian peasants  tney  were  denominated  the  mtada^ 
L  e.  the  little  swine,  and  hence  it  has  been  ima^ 
gined,  but  probably  erroneously,  that  *T^ct  is  ety- 
mologically  connected  with  'T*  (Plin.  H,  N".  xyiii. 
26  ;  GeU.  xiiL  9).  They  set  in  the  eyening 
twilight  at  Rome,  towards  the  close  of  the  re- 
public, about  the  20th  of  April,  and  hence  were 
known  as  the  ndua  Parilidum,  (or  PaUlicium\  the 
Parilia  (or  PaUUa\  the  festiyal  which  marked  the 
'  birth-day  of  the  city,  being  kept  upon  the  21st 
Ancient  astronomers  were  not  agreed  as  to  the 
number  of  stars  included  in  the  Hyades  (see 
Schol.  ad  AraL).  Thales  reckoned  two  only  (yis. 
a  and  c),  the  two  eyes  of  the  buU ;  Euripides 
three  ;  Achaeus  four ;  Hesiod  five  ;  Pherecydes 
seyen.  The  hitter  made  nymphs  of  them,  and  the 
names  have  been  preseryed  by  Hyginus.  One  of 
these,  Thyme^  is  put  by  Grid  {FaaL  yl  711)  for 
the  whole  group,  which  elsewhere  (y.  734)  he 
terms  the  Sidtu  HyaxtU^  in  allusion  to  a  legend 
which  he  had  preyiously  (y.  169)  recounted. 

Still  more  important  were  the  Plkiadss, 
nXcloScs,  UXriMts  (Horn.  L  c  Amt  256  regards 
them  as  a  distinct  constellation),  Pleiadss  (Oer> 
man.  &&  &c),  a  word  for  which  various  etymo- 
logies have  been  proposed,  the  most  reasonable 
being  the  yerb  irAcit^,  their  heliacal  rising  and 
setting  in  the  first  half  of  May  and  the  beginning 
of  November  having  been  the  signal  in  the  early 
ages  of  Greece  for  the  mariner  to  commence  and  to 
discontinue  his  voyages.  The  form  ircXcta8«s,  i.  e. 
the  /lock  of  pigeons^  probably  originated  in  a  cor- 
ruption. The  Italian  name  was  VergUioB  (Cic.), 
Siitu  VerpUiorum  (Vitruv.  iz.  2),  derived  mani- 
festly £rom  their  heliacal  rising  in  spring.  Aratus 
notices  the  circumstance  that  they  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  aeffen  stars,  although  six  only  are 
visible,  and  thus  Ovid  also 

**  C^uae  septem  did  sex  tamen  esse  solent" 

The  fiict  is  that  the  cluster  consists  of  six  stars, 
which  can  be  distinctly  seen  by  the  naked  eye, 
and  of  several,  very  small  ones,  which  aie  tele- 
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scopic  Under  very  fiivourable  drcumstanees,  how- 
ever, one  of  these  may  have  occasionally  been 
discerned,  as  Hipparchns  states,  or,  possibly,  as 
we  know  to  have  been  the  case  with  other  6xed 
stars,  one  of  them  may  have  lost  a  portion  of  the 
lustre  which  it  at  one  period  possessed,  and  hare 
become  nearly  or  totally  invisible.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  disappearance  of  the  seventh  Pleiad  gate 
rise  to  a  multitade  of  legends.  By  Hesiod  Uiey 
are  styled  'ArAaycyttt,  C3kUdrem  of  AUom,  from 
whom  the  Roman  poets  adopted  the  expression 
AUcmtideSj  the  name  of  the  damsels  (Arat  262) 
being  Al^fone^  Metope^  CdaeHo^  EMra^  Steropt 
(or  Aaterape^  German.),  Toj/pelo  and  Afoio.  Of 
these  six  wedded  diyinitiea,  the  seventh  a  mortal 
man,  and  thus  her  brilliancy  became  dinuned  by 
the  influence  of  the  debasing  alliance.  One  or 
other  of  the  above  names  is  frequently  employed 
to  denote  the  whole,  as  Tt^^ets  (Viig.  Georp.  iv. 
232  ;  Ov.  JIfst  iil  694),  Maia  (Viig.  Gemy.  I 
226)^  Stmifm  (Ov.  THsf.  x.  14),  and  in  like 
manner  nx«uls  or  Pleioi  is  oftoi  used  in  the 
singular. 

S.  Thi  Twins,  Ativfun  (Arat  147%  Gemmi 
(Cic  German.  Vitruv.  Manil.  i  266).  The  two 
brightest  stars,  being  supposed  to  repreaent  Castor 
and  PoUnx. 

4.  Thk  Crab,  KapKlfos  (Arat  147),  Caneer 
(Cic.  Vitruv.  German.  ManiL  L  266),  called 
Lemaemt  by  Columella  (x.  SI  3),  because,  according 
to  the  legend,  it  crawled  out  of  the  Lemaean 
swamp  to  attack  Hercules  while  he  was  doing 
battle  with  the  Hydra.  The  epithet  Uttanms  in 
Ovid  {AfeL  x.  127)  and  ManiUus  (iiL  316)  pro- 
bably refers  merely  to  the  ordinary  habits  of  the 
aninuil,  and  not,  as  Ideler  supposes,  to  the  same 
contest 

Two  small  stars  in  this  constellation  (7,  S)  were 
called  "Orof,  Anm  s.  Asetti^  the  Donkeys,  one  being 
distinguished  as  the  northern  (/^xier),  the  other 
as  the  southern  (r^ior),  and  a  nebuhv  bright- 
ness between  them,  ♦^rn;,  Praetepe^  die  Stall  or 
Manger.  (Aiat  894,  Ac ;  Plm.  //.  JV.  xviii.  36  ; 
Ptolem.)  These  seem  to  form  what  Manilius  calls 
Jfipttlae  (v.  174,  and  note  of  Scalig.),  although 
Jugula  is  a  name  sometunes  applied  to  Orion. 

5.  Th«  Lion,  tMw  (Arat  149),  Leo  (Cic; 
German.  Vitruv.  Manil  i.  266),  reguxled  as  the 
Nemean  lion  skin  by  Hercules,  and  hence  con- 
stantly termed  simply  Nemaeua  (e.  g.  ManiL  iiL 
409).  The  bright  star  now  known  as  Reguhu^  a 
name  introduced  by  Copernicus,  was  anciently,  as  we 
learn  fix>m  the  scholiast  on  Aiatus,  called  ^eurtXitr- 
Ms,  and  marked  the  heart  of  the  anhnal  (^wl  r^f 
MopSfos).  InPlinyitisA^(^.iV.xyiii.26,28), 
in  the  scholiast  on  Geimanicus,  7>6erone,  which  is 
eithtf  a  corruption,  or  arose  from  his  mistaking  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  Pliny,  who  says,  ^  Stella 
Rtffia  appeUata  Tnberoni  in  pectore  Leimia,*'*  t.  e. 
The  star  on  the  Lion's  heart  called  jRc^ta  by 
Tubero. 

6.  Thb  Virgin,  TlapOiyos  (Arat  96,  &c), 
Vhffo  (Cic.  Geiman.  Vitruv.  ManiL  i.  266),  JEri- 

gone  (ManiL  ii.  662,  et  pass.),  was  mythically  re- 
garded as  Almr,  Jtutmoy  or  Attraea,  or  as  Br^one^ 
or  as  Cereey  or  as  /sis,  or  as  Fortmta^  the  Ust 
name  being  given  to  her,  according  to  the  scholiast 
on  Germanicus,  **'  because  she  is  a  headless  consteJ- 
Ution.*' 

The  brightest  star  in  the  constellation  is  called 
by  Aratus  St^xv*,   Spim    (German.    Vitrav.\ 
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(GcX  Thb  Comjf  BAm,  and  thb  the 
^^nre  k  nppoaed  to  giB«p  in  Wr  left  hand. 

Tbe  Iter  which  mika  the  right  wing  (•)  ww 
ip>rpryTr<y  (Amt.  138)  ■.  wpvrpmmi*  •.  T^i>- 
T^rV  tzaaalated  Protmmiemmtur^  Vimdemiatar ». 
VmdrmJinr^  and  is  bow  knowm  as  VtMdemiairijty 
Dames  vharh  it  peceiTed  m  eonaeqaeoce  of  rising; 
•hanlf  beJbn  the  period  of  the  nntage.  (Aimt.  138 
aad  ichal.  ;  ColmBelL  xL  2.  §  ^  ;  Or.  Fh$U  iil 
407 ;  PHn.  H.  N,  xriiL  2«,  31  ;  Vrtniv.  ix.  3, 
tari  that  the  Gfeek  Moae  waa  wftrr^iyvrt,  and 
tbe  RouMB,  /^iiwifBiiii  Major.) 

7.  Thx  BAI.A3CCX  wM  by  the  cariicr  Greek  aa- 
tnaioraert  inTariahlj  denofninated  XijAoi  (Aimt. 
&H  Ckeiae  (Cic.  Gennan.  ManO.  iL  544,et  pass.), 
Tai  Claws,  C  «.  «€  the  Soorpion,  which  stand* 
aeit  m  the  Zodiac  Geminoa,  who  floDn*hed,  it  b 
beijercdi  aboat  B.  c  80.  ia.  aa  fivat  we  know,  the 
Snt  Greek  writer  who  diatingniahet  the  tcTrnth 
ma  a»  Ziry^  which  is  lued  br  Ptolemj  indif- 
fereatlT  with  X^XmL  The  term  /i^  for  which 
Cicera  m  one  paiaajrr  employs  Jmgmm,  was  tint 
krmeltj  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  the  Cal4»ndar 
of  Jaiiai  Cattar,  to  whom  it  was  Tery  prn^jaLljr 
saggertedby  Sosigeitea.  The  fiffure,  it  would  serin, 
was  dcrfred  froa  the  East,  and  must  be  regarded 
a»  a  symbol  of  equality  intndiaoed  into  the  bearens 
at  the  period  when  the  entrance  of  the  son  into 
thtt  eoostdlatioa  marked  the  Aotomnal  Equinox. 
The  ■*^>tifi*'  Latin  writers,  such  as  VitruTius, 
ColsBMila,  aad  Pliny,  aniformly  distinguish  this 
sfB  by  the  nana  Libra  alone ;  the  poeu  use 
either  LSbwu  or  Cftefae,  as  may  salt  their  purpose. 
Maailim  cambtnes  both  into  one  phrase  (Jmpa 
Qetmun,  L  609),  while  the  ingenioos  conceit  by 
vhieh  Virgil  rept«senta  the  Seorpion  as  drawing 
is  his  chwa  in  arder  to  nsake  room  for  Aagristus, 
is  known  to  erery  reader  of  the  first  Geoigic 
(Coop.  Or.  JTaC.  iL  195.) 

la  the  coBDneiitary  of  Thaon  on  tbe  Almagest, 
£ihra  ia  freqaently  represented  by  Air^  or  Airpai, 
a  ward  oiigiaaUy  bocTowed  by  the  Romans  from 
the  Siciliana,  transformed  into  LibrOj  aad  then 
Rstored  to  the  later  OnAM  in  the  new  sense  of  a 
BoSaaca. 

a  Tbk  SompiON,  Siropviof  (Ant  85.  304), 
fiUwjuas  (Cic.  Gennan.),  Seorpio$  (Manil  i.  268, 
et  pam-X  Scorpio  (VitrnT.).  Cioero,  fai  his  tmns- 
lation  of  Azataa,  aad  Manilios,  both  make  use  also 
ti  the  term  iVicpo,  a  word,  according  to  Festna,  of 
AAiean  srigin,  sometimes  employed  to  denote  a 
^Mfpfaa  ami  aometimea  a  CVo6  (Phut  Coa.  iL  &  7 ; 
Cic  de  Fm,  t.  15)  ;  aad  thos  Cicero,  in  line  460 
of  his  Atataa,  distinctly  indicates  the  foorth  sign  by 
the  wvrd  Aicpa,  which  ekevhere  is  pnt  for  the 
SeocoMB.  Aratoa  names  this  eonsteUation  fi4ym 
^nfiar  and  r^mt  pJyoi  (84,402),  becanse,  aeeording 
to  the  Gredan  amngemcat,  as  ezphiined  in  the  la»t 
psaagBph,  it  oecapied,  together  with  its  dawa,  the 
s^Hce  of  two  signs.    (Or.  Met,  ii.  195.) 

'A^rdpifr,  now  Antares,  the  name  giren  to  the 
ir,  is  fiat  foand  in  the  works  of  Ptolemy, 
[  probaUy  iteftrs  to  its  ookmr  aad  brilliancy,  rt- 
asffis^  Aat  of  (tbe  phmet)  Mara, 

9,  Thb  Archjui,  Toiffirr^,  ro^omi^  and 
rimply  rd^(Am&  309, 400,  664,  665),  Sagittarius 
(VitniT.X  Soj^iltipaimm  (CicX  SagOiifer  (German.), 
ArrHeomm(Ge,yj  and  simpiy  ^naas  (Cic  German.). 
TUi  fewamn  was  soppoaed  to  be  in  the  shape  of 
s  Miter  (Mixtmt  oqvo^  ManiL  L  270),  hence  is 
k^mtfy  kmed  Cmtamrwm,  and  smasthaes  indi- 
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▼idualised  into  (Ttinm  (ifiBnmamii  mrm$^  Ot.  Jlf«^. 
iL  81),  thas  giving  nse  to  a  confiuion  botwftrn  this 
sicn  and  the  CVnianr  among  the  south<iii  cnnctfl- 
lations.  (Comp.  ColiuncU.  jl  56;  li\gin.  i*,  A. 
iL  27.) 

10.  Tbb  Goat  (i.s.  the  Chiunoi«X  Aiy6Kffmt 
(Arat.  '2ii4\  Arifrterro$  ((irnnaiL),  (hfntmrmmo 
(Cic.  f>«muia.  Vitruv.  MoniL  L  2711,  (\tffr 
(ManiL  iL  659),  called  alko  nir  by  Eretf^thcura. 
HyrinBa,the  scholiast  on  < icmuuDcos,  and  Uidonu, 
inform  as  that  some  of  the  ancirnts  reprr««>nir>d 
this  creatare  with  the  tntl  of  a  finb,  ar^i  in  this 
form  it  is  actoallv  fi?tired  on  leTenil  coin*  of  Au- 
ffiistos,  who  was  born  nnder  the  sign.  No  notice 
of  inch  a  peculiarity  in  shape  ia  taken  by  Aratus, 
Eratosthenrs,  or  Ptolemy. 

11.  The  Watbrmam,  "TSpox^*  (AraL  2f\^\ 
Jiydrockoot  ((icrman.),  jitfmuruu  (Cic  Vitnir. 
Gcmuin.  ManiL  L  472),  A'futtememM  (Gcmian.  5(iO), 
FMmdnu  latucr*  (Uemuin.  3i>H),  Anpiarrm*  jmrrmtt 
(MoniL  iL  558),  Jmtrmu  pemu  atftutm  (Ov.  FasL 
L  t)52>,  and  simply  Jmrmu  (Manil.  ir.  70!0,  wns 
rwinled  by  th<i»e  who  connoct«*d  th**  figiirf  with 
mythical  lpir<'nd«  lomelinM**  as  iMmmhom  ((ienimn. 
568),  snm''times  a«  (i'tnymrtirs,  (MniiiL  T,  487  ; 
com  p.  SchoL  ad  AraL  2«3.>  • 

The  four  stars  (7,  C*  If  v*)  <"!  the  riffth  bnnd 
were,  acc«>rding  to  Gcniinut,  naniiMi  irdAvit,  which 
is  e<)nivalcnt  to  the  I^itin  iWv/a,  an  Cni. 

The  Watkr  Strkam,  "thwp  (Arat.),  x*'"*^'* 
Warof,  Aqua  (Cic),  Effusio  A*/wte  (SchoL  (irrm, 
119),  which  ends  with  the  bhirht  star,  now  known 
by  the  Arabic  name  FomaAami  or  F*>ma/hnmt^  in 
the  month  of  the  Piaci«  Anslrnlis  (nre  AIamiL  L 
446,  and  comp.  Vitnir.  ix.  4,  7*0^  rrro  ah  Jipittrio 
Jwtdi  mietHoratur  Aqua  fyrtifiuit  tnter  J'ueit  At»inni 
oaptd  ft  caudtim.  (Wi),  is  rrgnrdrd  as  a  separate 
constellation  under  the  name  of  *TSMp  by  Aratus 
(3J;.9 — 3[>5i),  and  also  by  (n'minits,  who  dmtin- 
V'uiabes  it  as  the  *Xhmp  rh  ir^  rov  "thpox^u^  **  the 
Water  flowing  from  the  Waterman,"  in  ordor  that 
it  may  not  be  confounded  with  the  constrllntinn 
Khdanus,  tbe  Timatihs  6  krh  rw  'AptM^ot,  **  the 
River  flowing  from  Orion.** 

12.  Thb  Fi.shbs,  'Ix^wt  (Arat  240)  or  in 
the  dual  *Ix^*»  /'i»cr*  (Cic.  Vitrur.),  (iemini 
Pixts,  Smbriferi  duo  Pitret  (Gennan.).  One  of 
thc^se  was  eiitill«'d  the  Northern  (Aqudonarit  I'itcia^ 
VitroT.  ix.  3),  the  other  the  Southrm  Fi»h  (SchoL 
ad  And.  240  ;  Ot.  Fast.  iiL  401  ;  ScboL  German. 
Hygin.  P.  A.  iiL  29)  ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  the 
embarrassment  which  might  arise  from  idontifying 
the  latter  with  the  'Ix^^vr  rorior,  or  PtteiM  Aug- 
tmliM,  a  constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
Ptolemy  names  the  northern  of  the  two  4vbficyor, 
and  the  other  iiyovnirofy  a  precaution  by  no  means 
unnecessary  since  Manil ius  actually  confounds  (L 
272)  the  fishes  of  the  Zodiac  with  the  Pi84  is 
Anstralis.  Tbe  Scholiast  on  Aratus  rrnuirks  that 
the  Northern  Fish  was  represented  witli  a  swnl- 
low*s  head,  and  on  that  account  styh  d  x*^^"^^* 
(L  e.  kirumdininttM)  by  the  Clialdocans,  a  circum- 
stance for  which  Scalig<>r  accounts  by  supposing 
that  the  name  was  given  in  oonsequ-  nee  of  the 
entrance  of  the  sun  into  this  constellation,  when 
the  swallow  appeared  in  Greece  as  the  herald  of 
Spring. 

The  legends  connected  with  this  constellation 
(EraioBih.  58  ;  Hygin.  P.  A.  ii.  30.  41)  bear  re- 
ference to  a  Syrian  divinity,  termed  by  the  Greeks 
sometimes  AlaryaH*)  a  Semitic  word  signifying  TLt 
L  4 
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Cfftat  Puk\  Mmctimes  Dereeto^  •omeiimes  Den». 
This  power  they  confounded  with  another  Syrian 
goddess  AstartAt  whom  again  they  identified  with 
their  own  Aphrodite.  The  story  ran  that  when 
fleeing  in  terror  from  the  riolence  of  Typhon,  she 
plmiged  into  the  Euphrates,  and  was  transformed 
uto  a  fish.  (ManiL  iL  33,  iv.  580.)  Avienos 
terms  these  fishes  Bombyadj  for  which  Grotius  has 
rightly  proposed  to  substitute  Band^foU^  for  Atar- 
gatis  was  specially  worshipped  at  Bambj^  or 
NierapoU*  in  Cyrrhestica.  (Strab.  zri.  pw  517; 
Plin.  //.  AT.  y.  23  ;  Selden,  deDiuSyriis,  iL  3.) 

The  bright  star  (a)  which  is  supposed  to  form 
the  knot  of  the  two  bands  which  connects  the 
fishes  by  their  tails,  is  by  Aratos  (245)  named 
mv^tff/ios  ^ovptuos^  by  his  scholiast  3c(r/i^s  o6- 
pa^os^  by  Geminus  and  Germanicus  simply  2Mc<r> 
fioSf  terms  Tariously  translated  Nodu9  (Cic), 
Nodu»Pi9ciMm  (Vitruy.X  Nodut  eoeUdis  (Avien.), 
Oommisnra  puemm  (Plin.  ZTiii  31).  The  bands 
themselves  are  called  in  one  passage  of  Aratus 
(362)  A€irfju>\  o^pcuot^  more  commonly  Alpot  or 
Alva,  the  Vmda  of  Cicero  and  Germanicus,  the 
AU^amentum  Uaieum  of  the  scholiast  on  the  latter. 

From  Vitruvius  (iz.  4)  it  appears  that  the 
spriflkling  of  indistinct  stars  between  the  Fishes 
and  the  Whale,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  *Epfifi' 
^6yfiy  a  word  explained  by  Hesychius  to  mean  rw 
ifufipAy  iurripvp  X^^* 

Southern  Stgiu, 

1.  Thk  Whals,  Knrot  (Arat  353),  'Op^f 
(Jul.  Firm.  Astron.  yiii.  17),  Cetut  (Vitruy.  ix.  4  ; 
Manil.  i.  440),  PrutU  (German.  644  ;  ManiL  i. 
363),  Nenia  PisHs  (German.  714),  Nqoimna 
PiOrix  (Cic.,  comp.  German.  70d).  The  last  three 
designations  are  different  forms  of  the  Greek 
npffOTis,  which  Suidas  interprets  to  signify  c2Bos 
idrrovs  boXAffoiou,  This  was  the  sea«>monster,  ac- 
cording to  Aratus,  sent  to  deyour  Andromeda. 

2.  Orion,  'H^W  (Arat  322),  'nap(«r  (Find. 
Callim.),  Orion  (Cic.  German.  Vitruy.  ManiL  L 
399),  Oarim  (ClatulL  Izr.  sub  fin.),  Proln  Hyrim 
(Ov.  Fasi,  vL  719,  compw v.  495).  Argionm  Jx^vim 
Firmicus  (yilL  9),  is  probably  a  corrupt  form  of 
Oarion. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  constellations,  being 
noticed  in  Homer  (rniL  486)  and  Hesiod  {Erg. 
598,  615,  619),  both  of  whom  employ  the  expres- 
sion ff$i¥os  ^OpWof .  The  figure  was  supposed  to 
represent  an  armed  warrior  (((^cos  l^i  wcroi^flfts, 
Arat),  graspins  a  shield  in  his  left  hand  and  a 
club  in  his  right  {manu  laeoa  ienent  ob/Mtim,  cb* 
rum  oAera,  Vitruy.  ix.  4),  with  a  glitteriug  belt, 
from  which  a  sword  depended  {Baliemt  Orioms, 
Vagina,  German. ;  £!pms,  Cic).  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  quite  unknown,  the  ordinary  deriyation 
fit>m  olpor,  to  which  a  mythical  legend  was 
adapted,  being  altogether  unworthy  of  attention. 
The  rooming  setting  of  this  remarkable  cluster, 
about  the  beginning  of  Noyember,  pointed  out  in 
ancient  times  to  the  husbandman  and  the  mariner 
the  approach  of  the  most  stormy  period  of  the  year. 
(Hor.  Cca-m,  L  28.  21,  Epod.  xy.  7»  Carm.  iiL 
27.  18,  Epod.  X.  9  ;  Viig.  Aen.  L  535,  iv.  52.) 

An  anonymous  Greek  writer  quoted  by  Scaliger 
declares  that  the  popular  name  for  Orion  was 
'AXcTpow^ior,  which  seems  a  corruption  of  *AXcic- 
rpoir^coy,  L  e.  Coda-foot^  and  Ideler  thinks  that 
we  can,  without  any  great  stretch  of  fiincy,  trace  a 
xesemblance  to  a  fowl  strutting  along.' 
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Among  the  Romans  Jugula  or  JugidaiB  seons  to 
have  been  the  indigenous  appellation  ;  the  former 
is  noticed  by  Vano  and  Festus,  the  latter  occurs 
in  PUutus  {Ampk.  L  1.  119)  — 

**  Nee  Jugulae,  neque  Vespemgo^  neque  Veigiliae 
occidunt  :** 

but  no  satisfiictory  explanation  has  been  proposed. 
The  two  bright  stars  (a,  y)  under  the  head  were 
caUed  HmmerL  (Var.  L.  U  vL  3.) 
•  3.  Thb  EaiOANua,  noro^s  (Arat  358),  Am- 
nis  (Cic.  German.).  Aratus  reinarks  that  it  was 
considered  as  a  remnant  of  the  Eridanus, 

Ac/^foror  *Hpi9tomo  woKvitKai^ffrw  voriyuMb, 

that  mythical  non-existent  (rhp  fuiiaftov  yiis  Swra, 
StraK)  stream  which  proved  a  fruitful  source  of 
speculation  in  ancient  as  it  has  done  in  modem 
times.  The  Romans  identified  the  Eridanus  with 
the  Po ;  and  hence  while  Cicero  employs  the  former, 
Germanicus  uses  Eridanus  and  Padns  indiflerently. 
(0>mp.  Vitruy.  ix.  4.)  From  Eratosthenes,  the 
Scholiast  on  Germanicus  and  Hyginus  (P,  A.  iL 
32),  we  learn  that  this  constellation  was  by  others 
called  the  Nile,  that  being  the  only  earthly  river 
which  flowed  firom  the  south  towards  the  north,  as 
this  stream  of  stars  appears  to  do  when  rising  above 
the  horiaon. 

4.  TBI  Hars,  Aayw6t  (Arat  338),  Airyi6r, 
LepuB  ( Vitruv.  ix.  4),  Levipet  Lepm  (Cic),  Anritma 
L^nuB  (German.),  Vekm  Lepm  (Manil.). 

5.  Ths  Guat  Dog,  Ktoy,  2«(pies  (Arat  326), 
Omit  (Cic),  Guns  iSKr»M(German.X  Aiatas(342) 
employs  the  phrase  /Aryrf\oioKiwtfs,  but  the  epithet 
must  be  here  understood  to  refer  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  principal  star  and  not  to  the  constellation 
Procgoms  which  the  Greeks  never  call  the  HUU  or 
Lttuer  tk^. 

The  most  important  star  in  the  Great  Dog,  per- 
haps the  brightest  in  the  heavens,  was  frequently 
specially  named  K^wi^,  sometimes  emphatically 
TO  turrpovy  and  by  the  Romans  Cbmt  or  Ckmicala^ 
but  is  more  frequently  designated  by  the  appellatioii 
^cipios,  5frtM,  which  occurs  four  times  m  Hesiod 
{Erg.  417,  587,  619,  SaO,  897),  although,  id  the 
first  of  these  passages,  the  sun,  and  not  a  fixed 
star,  is  probably  indicated.  Indeed  the  word  seems 
to  be  properly  an  adjective,  signifying  gUUering  or 
bright;  and  Eratos&enes  remarks  (c.  33),  that 
astronomers  were  in  the  habit  of  denominating  other 
stars  Scipfovt  3i^  r^r  ryis  ^:Koiy6s  xiyriinp.  Homer 
twice  (ii  y.  5,  xxiL  25)  alludes  to  this  star  with- 
out nammg  it,  in  one  passage  with  the  epithet 
^1^wp^p6sJ  which  will  be  discuMed  hereafter. 

About  four  hundred  years  befi»e  our  era,  the 
heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  at  Athens,  corresponding 
with  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  sign  Leo, 
marked  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and  this 
observation  being  taken  on  trust  by  the  Romans 
of  a  later  epoch  without  considering  whether  it 
suited  their  age  and  country,  the  Diet  Caniadans 
became  proverbial  among  them,  as  the  Dog  Dagt 
are  among  oufMlves,  and  the  poets  constantly  refer 
to  the  Lion  and  the  Dog  in  connection  with  the 
heats  of  midsummer. 

6.  Tmb  LiTTLB  Dog,  Hpoiciw  (Axat  450), 
Procgon  (German.),  or,  UteiaUy  transited.  Ante- 
eatum  (Cic),  Antooaum  (schoL  German.),  so  called 
because  in  Greece  the  constellation  in  question 
rises  heliacally  before  the  (Great)  Dog.  The  names 
Anteoamt  and  AnieeoMem^  however,  do  not  appear 
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\o\am  htxn  genenllT  adopted,  ibr  Plmj  (ff,  M 
vnL  W^  vIm  niirtw^^   «f  Ptaeyon,  i 
"^qoad  ndns  aimd  Roauaios  aoo   hmhtii 
le  TelimiB  mtaDigi,  hoc  cH, 
L  vt  m  aatris  piqgitor,**  vord*  whkh  do 

Bot  ■lily  iiBply  thai  I*rotyon  cm  was  ae- 

toaflT  tcmed  Cbaaeaia  bj  the  Ronu  writen, 
Bithoogh  this  vas  eeitainly  wam  tlim  ■  the  esse  if 
we  em  trast  the  expme  hsiiIIihi  of  Hygmiis» 
**rmnn  (^sc  Icarii)  aatens  saa  adpeDe^oae  et 
tfcat  CaaieeRns  dixexvat^  ^[Bae  a  OneoSi  ^aod 
■Dte  aalaraB  caaem  ezontor,  vfoaAar  adpeDatar  ** 
I  P.  A.  n.  4).  A  piswgn  in  Pliny  (A  N.  rriii. 
€9. 1 1\  wodd  at  fintsigfat  appear  to  be  decisis: 
*  lY.  KakadM  Man,  Caab  oeddit,  sidas  H  per 

iEf."  Bat  siace  ve  know  that  ia  Nocthcta  hti- 
tades  the  Orcat  Dog  not  only  rises  after,  hot  also 
sets  beiote  the  little  Dog^  it  is  erideat^ttanleH 
ve  lappMe  PUay  ta  be  inTol^rcd  ia  iaeitricable 
eoflfiMioa»  Cnmmht  caanot  hoe  signify  the  sigii 
Pncjaa.  The  erpknation  generslly  adopted,  al- 
ihoagh  aoBiewhat  ferced,  is  that  a  relerenes  is 
ande  to  the  pnetice  of  oflRering  a  dog  in  «cri- 
fice  oa  the  Rolngalia.  (See  Or.  FtuL  it,  93$, 
Ac  ;  GalanKiL  x.  342,  and  the  cammcDtaton  oe 
Piiny.) 

WhOe,  as  on  the  whole  seems  pfofaaMe,  Pnxyon 
was  sometiniea  termed  Canifala  by  the  IUnnaos,M 
OB  the  other  hand,  the  star  Sirins  seems  to  hare 
been  oeeaaoaallj  called  n^oc^wr  by  the  Greeks 
beoase  he  nee  bcioie  the  rest  of  the  eonsteUation 
to  whisk  he  bdonged.  (See  Galen.  OMaaMatf.  m 
£fin»0wL  ^ndem,  i)  We  cannot,  howerer, 
attachthismeaningto  the  words  of  Horace  (Gsrak 
HL29.  18)~ 

jsfli  Pltocyon  tant 
Et  stdfai  resaai  Leonis  — 

fer  the  appearance  of  Procyonwonld  to  his  coontiT- 
mea  be  in  readity  a  more  sore  indication  of  the 
hottest  season  than  the  rising  of  the  Greater  Dog. 

We  haTe  alraadj  intnnaled  that  the  Greeks 
t^rngtnte  the  two  constellations  simply  as  K^wr 
and  UfBgrfar,  not  aa  the  Greater  aad  Lesser  Dog, 
a  distraction  which  prevailed  among  the  Romans, 
aa  we  petoeiTe  deariy  from  VitniTiiis  (ix.  4) : 
**  GemiaoB  aotem  minnscohu  Ouiis  seqaitor  contia 
Anguia  capot:  Major  item  seipiitar  Minorem.** 

When  Boatea  was  regarded  as  Icarios,  and 
YiigQ,  as  his  dangfater  Engone,  Procyon  became 
Maera,  the  dog  of  Icarios.  (Hygin.  i>.  ^.  ii.  4  ; 
carapL  Or.  FhaL  ir.  940.) 

7.  Thb  Ship  Aaoo,  'AfjA  (Ant  842),  Arpo 
(Cx.  MaaiL  i  420),  A'oru  (Ci&X  Af^  Notts 
(Ck.),  Niacig  qmae  mommatur  Argo  (Vitray.), 
AryoafmppU  (German.).  RaOu  //anMua  (ManO. 
T.  13).  Like  Pegasos  and  the  Bull,  it  was  snp- 
poeed  to  represent  only  one  half  of  the  object 
(19^0^10^),  the  portion  namely  of  the  ressel  be- 
hind the  mast  (irrht^  ^x^*^^  i^  obrhr^  Arat. 
60a  Pi^ppt  trakUmr^  Oennaa.).  The  brightest 
■tsr  was  by  Eodoma  and  Aiatns  (351,  368)  dis- 
tii^isbed  as  wifidXiof  (^ubernaaUMm^  Cic),  the 
rudder,  instead  of  which  KiywCor  {tUUa  Ckutopi 
quae  Us  ngiombuM  etl  iffaotOy  Vitnnr.  ix.  4),  a  name 
w)a^  appem  6nt  in  Eiatosthenes  (c.  87),  and 
Uippardiaa,  became  general.  According  to  the 
Stbolktt  on  Gennanicoa,  it  was  called  also  Ptole- 
tmm,  ar^  as  Jhfartianna  Capella  has  it,  PteUmaeiUy 
iakDMBV  etidentl^  of  woaui  Egyptian ^ 
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This  star,  as  the  words  of  VttfVTins  indkate,  was 
not  risible  ia  Italian  klitndes. 

Cicero,  in  addition  to  the  raddcr,  distinffiii*bfa 
the  mast  {wtaimm)  also,  **  ladiato  ttipite  malum.** 

n.  Tbb  Watu  Snakb,  *T8fi|  (Aiat  444\ 
*Tiipet  (Eiatoith.  Gcmia.  Ptolvra),  iiyirm  (Cic 
Germ.  Hygin.  Ariea.),  Hydnm  (Germ.),  Ai^mis 
( VilniT.  iz.  4 ;  Or.  /aH  iL  243  ;  Manii  i.  4'22. 
See  also  Serr.  ad  riry.  Gmrp.  L  205  ;  HTgin. 
P.^.  il40,  iii.39>. 

8L  Tbb  Cop,  Mh^  (Ant  448\  f  Viti»r  (Grr. 
maa.  Vitrav.  Mauil  L  424),  /Wyiws  CVhImw 
(Cic),  rnMi(ScboL  German.). 

10.  Tbb  lUrBiff  or  Caow,  WOmKmf  K^fmttof 
(Amt  44 9 X  Cbrrvs  (Cic  German  Vitntt.), 
Pkotbo  mett  oka  (ManiL  i.  424). 

The  Cap  aad  the  RaTcti  wire  rfpitauted  as 
slsading  vpoa  the  back  of  the  Wstrr  Snake,  sjid 
the  whole  thiee  are  gnxiped  togrtbcr  by  Ovid 
{Pnl.  ii.  248)  m  the  coaplct :  — 

CoDtinimta  loco  tria  sidcta,  Cbmrf  et  Amtfuu^ 
Et  meditts  Crater  inter  utmmtiue  jacrt. 

ll.TBBCBifTAra,  Kirra«pet  (Arat. 431, 436\ 
'laWra  ^  (Amt.  664),  Xtip«r  (Knuosth.),  (m^ 
laaras  (Cic  Vitrar.  Goinan.),  Gemiuus  Bt/urmiB 
(Gcnnan.),  Smipm  (Getman.),  Dmftliei  CwtUamnm 
imagim  (ManiL  i.  425),  Ckirom  ((ierman.  418, 
624).  lif  Ptolemy  he  is  represented  with  a  thyr- 
tos  in  his  hand,  and  these  stars  were,  as  wo  ars 
told  by  Geminos,  formed  by  Hipparcbus  into  a  dis* 
tinct  constellation  nader  the  name  ^^vpa6karfxo9, 

12.  Tbb  Wolf,  ^npkrn  (Amt.  442),  Betii^ 
(Vitmr.  ix.  4X  Ho$tia  (Hvffin.  P,  A.  ii.  3«)- 
This,  according  to  Aratns  {I.  e.)  was  a  wild  brast 
giasped  m  the  hand  of  the  Centanr,  but  it  received 
no  name  from  the  Greeks  or  Romans. 

18.  Tbb  Altar,  Ovr^pMr  (Arat  408),  iira 
(Cic  German.  Manii.  i.  428),  Afda  Atiaria  mens 
(685 X  according  to  Geminat  and  Ptolemy  Ov^ua- 
r^pMT,  tnmslated  Tbn^Waai  by  German  icns  and 
Vitrnvius  (iz.  4).  The  scholiast  on  Ormianitm 
famishes  two  other  names,  Sacrarium  and  Fkarus^ 
In  the  legend  preserved  by  Msnilius  (L  428),  it 
was  the  altar  erected  by  Jove  when  hearen  was 
faimded  by  the  giantc 

14.  Tbb  South  brb  Crown.  Not  named  by 
Aiatoa,  who  merely  remarks  (401 )  that  under  the 
fore-feet  of  Sagittarias  are  some  stars  sweeping 
roond  in  a  circle  (Siiarroi  ir^A^),  but  to  these 
Geminos  and  Ptolemy  give  the  ipecific  name  of 
Sr^^arof  r^iof.  In  contequpnce  of  no  l<>gend 
being  attached  to  the  gronp,  Gcrmanicus  (388)  de- 
icribes  it  as 

tine  honors  Qymna 
Ante  Sagittiferi  multum  pcmicia  crura. 

(Comph  Hygin.  P.  i4.  iL  28.  Msnilius  takes  no 
notice  of  it.)  Geminns  has  preierred  two  other 
names,  Obptufivnos  and  Ktipwcuav  ;  the  former 
Martianns  Capella  renden  by  CoeltUum^  the  latter, 
nsed  by  Hipparchns,  denotes  a  berald^s  wand  of 
peocc  Others,  aocordtng  to  the  fchnliast  on  Ara- 
tns, regarded  it  as  Ixion*s  wheel  {^iUvos  rpox^^y, 

15.  Thb  Sovthbrn  Fish,  '1x^»  r^iot 
(Amt  887X  Pisds  A^oftitt  (Manil.  I.  445  ;  Hygin. 
P,  A.  iii.  40),  PiscU  AusiralU  (Cic),  Pisda 
AmdrimMS  (Vitmr.  ix.  4  ;  Columell.  xi.  2). 

It  appears  from  Eratosthenes  (88),  and  the 
scholiast  on  Germanicus,  that  it  was  styled  also 
*lX^  M^TV'f  Pi*cis  magnms. 
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Before  quitdng  this  part  of  oar  labject,  we 
muBt  add  a  few  woids  on 

Coma  Beremion;  Bemuoei  Ckriuit,    Mthut, 

1.  Ths  Hair  or  BntSNics,  HKiicaiun  a. 
B6crpvxos  BtpoifUens  (CaUim.  SchoL  ad  Arat,  1 46), 
Coma  Beremiees  (see  CatolL  bnr.)  waa,  aa  we  hare 
Been  abore,  formed  by  Conon  oat  of  certain  onap- 
propriated  (d^p^crroO  stars  behind  the  Lion^ 
Tail,  in  honour  of  Berenice,  the  wife  of  Ptolemj 
Enogetes,  and  afiorded  a  theme  for  a  compli- 
mentary elery  by  Callimachoa,  of  which  we  poe* 
sess  a  tranMation  by  Catullns.  The  constelUtion 
being  unknown  to  Aratos,  is  not  alluded  to  by  his 
tnn^toni,  Cicero  and  Gennanicua,  nor  ia  it 
noticed  by  Manilius.  When  Pliny  (H,  N.  iL  71) 
observes  **  Septemtriones  non  oemit  Troglodytice, 
et  confinis  ^gyptus:  nee  Ganopum  Italia,  et 
quem  Tocant  Berenices  Crinem  ;  item  quem  sub 
Divo  Augusto  oognaminayere  Caesaris  Thronon, 
insignes  ibi  Stellas,**  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
he  committed  a  positive  blunder,  than  that,  as 
some  have  supposed,  he  intended  to  indicate  under 
the  name  of  Benmeet  Crinem  some  southern  sign 
to  which  no  one  else  makes  any  allusion. 

2.  We  find  in  Grid  {FaaL  ii  793)  the  foUowing 
ooaplet  in  reference  to  the  night  of  the  17th  of 
March  :  — 

Stella  Lycaoniam  rergit  decliTis  ad  Arcton 
MiUau,    Haec  ilia  nocte  Tidenda  venit, 

and  in  Plmy  (H,  N.  xriiL  65.  §  1),  **  Caesar  et 
Idas  Martias  ferales  sibi  annotavit  Soorpionis  oc- 
casu :  XV.  rero  Kalendas  Apiilis  Italiae  Milvum 
ostendi :  duodecimo  Kalendas  Equum  ocddere  ma- 
tutina**  In  the  first  of  these  passages  we  find  a 
constelhition  named  MUmu  or  the  Kite  described 
as  one  of  the  northern  signs,  or  at  least  as  a  sign 
visible  in  Italy,  and  the  period  of  ito  rising  fixed 
to  the  1 7th  of  MarcL  The  words  of  Pliny,  although 
more  ambiguous  than  those  of  Ovid,  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  he  was  quoting  this,  as  well  as  the 
prece<ting  observation,  fi:om  the  Calendar  of  Caesar ; 
but  the  abruptness  of  his  ordinary  style  is  such  as 
to  prevent  us  firom  aflSiming  this  with  certainty. 

Now  no  Greek  and  no  other  Roman  writers 
mention  any  constellation  bearing  the  above  name, 
nor  can  we  adopt  the  explanation  of  Grotius,  who 
supposes  that  the  Swan  or  the  Eagle  is  indicated, 
for  the  rising  of  these  signs  is  removed  by  three 
months  from  the  period  here  fixed.  Ideler  has,  in 
all  probability,  discovered  the  solution  of  the 
enigma.  In  the  Parapegma  of  Geminus,  a  phae- 
nomenon  described  by  the  words  'IictIj'os  ^vercu, 
t.e.  Milvus  apparetf  is  placed  by  Eudoxus  thirteen 
days  before  the  vernal  equinox,  and  by  Euctemon 
and  Calippus  respectively,  eight  days  and  one  day 
before  the  same  epoch,  while  Ptolemy,  in  his 
^trus  iatKaamv^  marks  under  the  12th  of  Pharoe- 
noth  (»'.  a.  according  to  Ideler  8th  March),  EvS^y 
X«Xi^ibir  fcol  UriKos  ^rcrcu.  But  the  Irriyos, 
rendered  mUvua  by  the  Latins,  was,  as  we  are 
told  by  Aristotle  {H,A,ym.  16),  a  bird  of  pas- 
sage, and  hence  the  arrival  of  the  hcrafot^  like  that 
.  of  the  swallow,  took  place  at  and  served  to  mark  a 
.  particaiar  season  of  the  year.  Ovid  and  Pliny, 
being  ignorant  of  this  iact,  and  finding  in  the 
calendars  which  they  oonsolted  the  words  ilft^MM 
apparei^  took  it  for  granted,  without  further  in- 
.  qoiry,  that  Miivus  was  the  name  of  a  constellation; 
for  when  wc  consider  the  context  of  the  natuxalist. 
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as  well  aa  the  date,  but  one  day  later  than  that 
fixed  by  Ovid,  we  con  scarcely  doubt  that  he,  an 
well  as  the  poet,  believed  MUvmaXo  be  a"*  SteUa.** 

II.  Risings  and  Sbttinos  op  thi  Fizbd 
Stahs. 

A  nation  like  the  Greeks,  whose  climate  pMcr- 
mitted  them  to  vratch  their  flocks  by  night  daring 
a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  could  not  fail  to 
remark  that  certain  fixed  stars  appeared  and  dia- 
appeared  in  r^Uar  succession,  as  the  sun  passed 
through  the  different  stages  of  his  annual  career. 
Aocordinffly,  we  find,  that  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Hesiod,  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  more 
important  operations  of  agricultoie,  were  fixed  with 
reference  to  the  risings  and  settings  of  Orion,  the 
Pleiades,  the  Hyades,  Arcturus,  and  Sirius.  Such 
observations  were  in  the  first  instance  extremely 
rude  ;  but  after  Thales  had  turned  the  attention 
of  his  countrymen  to  scientific  astronomy,  these 
celestial  phenomena  were  determined  with  great 
care  and  accuracy :  tables  were  drawn  up  in  which 
the  risings  and  settings  of  the  more  brilliant  stars, 
with  reference  to  the  sun,  were  fully  detailed,  to- 
gether with  such  notices,  touching  the  winds  and 
weather  to  be  expected  at  the  dinerent  epochs,  as 
experience  suggested.  Copies  were  engraved  on 
stone  or  brass,  and,  being  nailed  or  hung  up  in  the 
market-places  of  large  towns  and  other  phM^a  of 
public  resort,  received  the  name  of  wapcar^/iara. 
Two  cataloprues  of  this  description  have  been  pre- 
served which  are  valuable,  inasmuch  as  tney 
frequently  quote  the  authority  of  the  early  Greek 
astronomers,  Meton,  Euctemon,  Eudoxus,  Gslippua, 
&C.  for  their  statements.  The  one  was  drawn  up 
by  Geminus  (fl.  n.  c.  80),  the  other  by  the  famous 
Ptolemy  (▲.  d.  140).  In  the  former  the  risings 
and  settings  of  the  stars  are  fixed  acc(«ding  to 
the  passage  of  the  sun  through  the  signs  of  the 
lodiac ;  in  the  latter  they  are  ranged  under  the 
months  and  years  of  the  Julian  Calendar. 

The  practice  conunenced  by  Hesiod  was  followed 
by  subsequent  writers  upon  rural  economy,  and 
we  accordingly  find  numerous  precepts  in  Virgil, 
Columella,  and  Pliny  delivered  with  reference  to 
the  risings  and  settmgs  of  the  stars,  forming  a 
complete  Calendarium  Rusticum.  Ovid  has  com- 
bined the  Fasti  of  the  city  with  these  Rural  Al- 
manacs, and  has  thus  gained  an  opportunity  of 
enlivening  his  poem  by  recounting  the  various 
myths  attached  to  the  oonstellations.  Indeed  it 
would  appear  that  Caesar,  when  he  reconstructed 
the  Fasti  of  Rome,  included  the  risings  and  set- 
tings of  the  stars,  since  Pliny  firequently  quotes  the 
authority  of  Caesar  for  his  statements  on  these 
points.  Thus  the  Fasti  of  Ovid  may  be  considered 
as  a  commentary  upon  the  almanac  in  common 
use. 

The  early  Grecian  parapegmala  were  undoubt- 
edly constructed  from  actual  observation  in  the 
countries  where  they  were  first  exhibited,  and  must 
therefore  have  completely  answered  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended.  But  this  does  not 
by  any  means  hold  good  of  the  corresponding 
compilations  of  the  Romans,  who,  being  little 
versed  in  asfaronomy  themselves,  copied  blindly 
from  others  without  knowledge  or  discrimination. 

It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  two  fiicts :  — 

1.  The  time  of  the  risings  and  settings  of  the 
fixed  stars  varies  for  the  same  place  at  different 
epochs.    Thus  the  Pleiades  which  at  Rome  rose 
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■k^  with  t^  vm  on  tbel€thorApriUB.CL44, 
rose  wiUk  the  ma  at  Room  aerenl  dayi  earlier  in 
tbe  age  of  Meton,  and  do  not  now  lue  with  the 
■m  at  Bone  until  aevccal  daya  later.  Thia  it 
canaed  by  the  prfieerinn  of  the  eqinooxea 

3:  Thetnaeof  the  minga  and  atttinga  ef  the 
&sed  ttaca  ia  diiicRBt  on  the  aame  day  in  plac« 
wfaaee  ladtade  ia  diflcRot.  Tboa,  in  the  year 
when  the  Pleindea  roee  aloi^  with  the  eon  at 
Rome  en  the  IGthof  April,  th^  did  not  riae  along 
mkh  tiie  nm  at  Athena  vntal  the  22d  of  ApriL 

Too  &tfe  attention  waa  paid  to  tbcae  contider- 
adoaa  by  the  Rooann  wnten ;  and  oanaeqoenily 
we  aet  anfreqnentlT  dieoorer  that  they  eombincd 
the  obeemuiona  of  nrtponoaaefa  who  lived  at  tinei 
and  piaffe  gemote  frwn  them  and  firan  each  other 
— tbatcalcBlationa  made  fer  the  latitode  of  Athena* 
or  «f  Rbodea,  or  of  Alexandria,  300  yean  before, 
wvze  adopted  at  onee  and  tnaisferred  to  their 
calendarB  withoot  change  or  modification. 

Another  oonrce  of  eoniosion  if  a  want  of  jn- 
adaa  in  ■peciiying  the  different  hinds  of  risingt 
and  KttxngB,  which  ooght  alwaya  to  be  moot  care- 
ioQy  distingiixahed  firam  each  other  by  appropriate 
■riffitific  tenna. 

The  risinipi  and  icttinge  of  the  fixed  elan,  when 
eouidered  with  referenee  to  the  iun^  place  in  his 
flffbit,  may  be  arranged  under  eight  heads:  — 

(a)  When  a  star  rises  at  sunrise. 

(&)  When  a  star  riaea  at  sonset 

(e)  When  a  atar  sets  at  smuise. 

(<0  When  a  atar  aeU  at  sunset 

(a)  When  a  star  rises  shortly  before  the  son  so 
as  to  be  jnst  visible  in  the  morning  twilight  as  it 
aoeends  abore  the  horison  before  iu  rayi  are  oTor- 
powered  by  the  light  of  the  more  brilliant  lu- 


(^)  When  a  atar  rises  ahortiT  after  snnset  so  as 
to  be  jnst  vinble  in  the  erenii^  twilight  as  it 
ascends  aboTe  the  horixon. 

(7)  ¥rhen  a  atar  sets  shortly  before  fimrise  so 
as  to  be  jnst  tiaible  in  the  morning  twilight  as  it 
sinks  bebv  the  horiaon^ 

(8)  When  a  star  sets  shortly  after  snnset  so  n 
to  be  jnst  rinble  in  the  erening  twilight  as  it 
sinks  below  the  horizon. 

The  namea  by  which  these,  taken  in  order,  are 
discriminated  hj  the  Greek  astronomers  Oemimis 
(Ingog.  cap.  xi)  and  Ptolemy  {Math.  Syntajt.  viiL 
4)  are  the  followinff :  — 

(a)  'Ea-troX^  l^a  &Xi|0iH|,  Q.^T^a  ffvnvv. 
Tokii  &A3|«ar4,  V,—OfUa  MaMhnu  Venu.  True 
monung  rising. 

nparvroAk  iX%0ir^  V.—Ortmt  V«^pertmu$  Vtnu, 
Tme  erening  riaing. 

(c)  A^tf  1^  dXi|tfi9^,  O.  —  'E^a  9vyKar6>. 
Boo-u  dXiftfir^  P.  —  OcooMCt  MabOhnu  Verus. 
1  roe  mommg  setting. 

id)  Aiffts  ioTnpia  i\n0a^,  O,  ^  'Evrtpia 
vpyKordiwnt  dAi)^<r4,  P.  —  Omums  Vespertanu 
Verm,    True  erening  setting. 

(a)  "Ba-fToA^  1^  fcuFOfi^,  O. — t^^  apecvn- 
roKii  ^aiwofthtif,  P.  —  Orimg  Matmtinut  Apparmu 
I.  Ortee^Ubena.  Heliacal  riaing,  i  e.  Fint  risible 
rang  of  a  star  in  the  moming  twilight 

havnA^   ^aofOfUni,    P.  —  Orfas    VstpaiiMua 
Appamu.    Last  Tiaihle   riaing  of  a  star  after 
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^mamiajni^    P.^Oetamu    Matmtimwa    Appnrmu, 
Fint  riftible  setting  of  a  »ur  before  •unrise. 

(»)  Avoif  4cr«^«  feiro^ni,  O.  —  'Eowtp/o 
^ata»^da«ru  ^tutmtihni^  P.^OoniMS  Ve»f,eriinm» 
Appurma  a»  Oexojiu  //o/kicws.  Heliacal  seUinp, 
a.  a.  Last  risible  setting  o(  a  star  in  the  eveamir 

twUiRht 

With  regard  to  the  abore  technicalities  we  mast 


(y)  A^if  i4m  ^aa^M^,  O.^'^^*  Vf^hMTis 


1.  That  Oeminos  (l  c.)  drews  a  distinction  bo- 
tween  the  words  kimroKk  and  ^vfroA^.  By 
di>«raX4  he  ondefstands  the  ruing  of  a  star  con> 
sidered  simply  with  reference  to  iu  eicTation  atwve 
the  koriaon,  which  takes  place  onee  in  twenty- tunr 
boon  in  consequence  of  the  diurnal  mouon  ;  by 
#*-rroX^  the  rising  of  the  itar  coniidrred  with  re- 
ferenoe  to  its  distance  ftmn  the  sun,  which  drpriids 
upon  the  sou^  place  in  the  ecliptic  As  to  the 
settings  of  the  stars,  he  would  make  S^it  the  cor* 
relatire  of  AwaroX^  and  «p«4«  of  ivtroki  ;  hat  to 
this  hut  definition  be  dors  not  himsrif  adhere, 
since  he  constantly  employs  Svoit  to  denote  the 
setting  of  a  star,  whrn  con^drred  with  refrn»nce 
to  its  distance  from  the  son.  Ptnl^vir,  while  he 
includes  all  the  risings  and  settings' under  the 
geneial  designation  of  ^o^eit  ^Aorwr,  mdmroure 
to  intndnce  an  iniprored  nomenclatmo,  br  rmry* 
ing  the  preposition  according  as  the  star  rises  or 
seu  along  with  (<rvr),  or  b«-fnre  {vpi)  or  after 
(^0  the  son,  but  pays  no  nvard  to  the  rale  of 
Oeminns  with  respect  to  kimroKii  and  ^troA^. 

2.  Two  tenns,  in  addition  to  those  set  down 
abore,  are  commonly  employed  by  writers  on 
these  topics,  the  Cosmical'  riiiing  and  setting 
{Orttu  Ooamietu,  Ocninu  C.\  and  the  Araonr- 
CHXL  rising  and  setting  {Orim§  Aenmy/iut,  (Jo- 

The  epithet  Chmt^ras,  as  applied  to  this  sobif-rt, 
first  occurs  in  a  note  of  Scrrius  on  Virg.  Gtorp.  \. 
218,  **ortns  et  occasus  duo  sunt:  onus  i^AiaJr^t, 
id  est,  mJarit ;  et  alter  KntrfuxAs^  id  est  mwmdanm*  : 
undo  fit  ut  ea  signs  quae  cum  sole  orinntar  a  nobis 
nan  possint  rideri  ;  et  ea,  quae  ridemos,  q tin n turn 
ad  soils  imtionem  perlinet,  rideantur  occidore." 
Modem  astronomers  hare  for  the  most  part  (lee 
Petarins,  Varr.  Dim.  p.  3,  ed.  1630)  adopted  the 
phrue  OrtmCotmitm  to  indicate  the  rising  niarkrd 
<a),  that  is,  the  Orins  Aiatutmm*  Terw,  and  fA<- 
cosMs  Cotminu  to  indicate  the  setting  mariced  (r\ 
that  is,  the  Occoniff  A/a/a/mas  Tenw,  but  IdHcr 
(Hittonmskt  Umtertuckunfjen^ik.c  p.  31 1),  while  ho 
interprets  Orhu  Cotmicnt  in  the  sense  usaally  re- 
ceirn),  applies  Ckeamu  Cotmicus  to  the  setting 
marked  (7),  that  is,  to  the  Oaxuut  AiatuttHus 
Appomntm 

Again,  the  epithet  dxpAnrxot  appears  to  bo 
first  used  by  The«)phrastus  (De  .Supiis  i'lm.  ei  VntL 
capk  i.  §  2)  where  dtwroKai  dir^Kvyo*  are  alone 
mentioned,  and  are  distinctly  erpkiined  to  mean 
the  rising  of  a  star  at  inniet,  that  is,  the  (Mus 
Veaptrtimua  Vtrtu  marked  {h\  snd  in  this  •miie 
the  phrase  Orh^  Acnmyrhus  is  found  in  the  trrn- 
tises  of  Petarins  and  others  who  employ  alio  the 
expression  Ocmsas  Aeronjfchut  to  indicate  the  set- 
ting marked  (<f),  that  is,*  the  OreatuM  Vsaptrtintu 
Vermt.  Ideler  ooncnn  in  the  latter,  but  interprets 
OrfMS  Aeromyekui  to  mean  the  rising  marked  (/3), 
that  ia,  the  Ofiu$  Vegpertimu  Apparent.  This  riew 
is  certainly  at  rariance  with  the  words  of  Theo* 
phrastos,  which  are  qnite  explicit  and  an  cor- 
ipboorted  by  Jolios  Firmicns  (ii.  8)  ;  but  on  t** 
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other  band  m  the  Pampegma  of  Geminiu,  in  the 
obaerrationt  ascribed  to  Eadozns,  ixp6in/xos  ii 
the  general  term  a^iplied  to  all  eTening  lettings,  and 
moat  of  these  unquestionably  refer  to  the  apparent 
phenomena.  Euctemon  again  makes  use  of  4<nrc. 
piot  to  express  the  same  meaning.  The  words 
*ApKTovpos  dtcp6yvxos  wpoAat  d^ff<  under  Scorpins 
d.  8.  are  probably  coirapt 

Under  these  circnmstanoes  to  prevent  all  con- 
fiision  or  ambigoitj,  we  have  altogether  passed  over 
the  terms  Cotmieiu  and  Acromyektu  in  our  table, 
but  have  retained  HeHaau^  which,  like  CbMMcm, 
first  occurs  in  the  passase  quoted  fit>m  Senrins, 
but  is  applied  uniformly  by  subsequent  writers  to 
the  phenomenon  mariced  (a)  and  (8),  and  to  no 
others. 

8.  Pliny  (If,  N,  zriiL  25)  proposes  to  desig- 
nate  by  Ememu^  what  we  have  called  the  He- 
liacal Rising  (a),  because  the  star  then  for  the 
first  time  emeiges  firom  the  sun^  lays,  and  by 
OoedSta^  what  we  have  called  the  Hdiaeal  SeOmg 
(8),  because  this  is  the  last  appeanmce  of  the  star, 
which  is  forthwith  obscured  by  the  sun*s  rays,  but 
these  terms  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  gene- 
tally  received. 

4.  It  is  manifest  that  of  the  eight  phenomena, 
named  above,  the  first  four  are  purely  matters  of 
calculatioi^  since  the  true  risinn  and  settings  never 
can  bo  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  These  then 
ought  always  to  have  been,  and  for  some  time  al- 
ways were,  excluded  firom  rural  calendars  intended 
for  the  use  of  practical  men.  We  find,  however, 
firom  the  fragments  of  Calippus,  preserved  in  the 
Parapegma  of  Oeminus,  when  verified  by  compu- 
tation, thai  this  astronomer  had  substituted  the 
trae  risings  and  settings  for  the  apparent  risings 
and  settings,  which  were  there  marked  in  the  tables 
of  Euctemon,  Meton  and  Eudoxus.  Hence,  great 
caution  would  become  indispensable  in  quoting 
firom  diffBKut  anthoritiea,  or  m  advancing  an  ori- 
ginal statement  If  the  rising  of  a  star  was  named, 
it  would  bo  necessary  not  only  to  specify  whether 
it  was  the  morning  or  the  evening  rising,  but  also 
whether  the  true  or  the  apparent  rising  was  indi- 
cated, and  to  proceed  in  like  manner  for  the  setting 
of  a  star.  Now  and  then  we  find  in  Columella  and 
PUny  some  attempt  to  preserve  accuracy  in  one  or 
ot^er  of  these  essential  points,  as  when  the  latter  ob- 
serves (xviiL  74) :  ** PridieKalendas  (Nov.)  Caesari 
Arcturus  occidit  et  Suculae  ^nrumimr  aim  mJe  ;  ^ 
*'Xyi.  KaL  Octob.^gypto  Spica,quamtenetyiigQ, 
cxoritnr  matutino,  Etesiaeque  desinunt  Hoc  idem 
Caesari  XIV.  Kalendas  XIII.  Assyriae  signifi- 
cant;^ and  even  in  Viigil,  aa  when  he  defines 
the  morning  ntting  of  the  Pleiads :  **  Ante  tibi 
Eoae  Atlantides  absoondantur;**  but  for  the  most 
part  both  in  prose  writers  and  in  poets,  eveiy- 
thing  is  vague  and  unaatisfiictory ;  risings  and 
settings  of  all  descriptions,  calculated  for  different 
epochs  and  for  different  latitudes,  are  thrown  to- 
gether at  random.  In  order  to  substantiate  these 
chazges,  we  may  examine  the  statements  contained 
in  Columella,  Ovid,  and  Pliny  witlt  regard  to  Zfro, 
a  constellation  to  which  considerable  importance 
was  attached  by  the  Romans,  since  the  beginninff 
of  Autumn  in  the  calendar  of  Caesar  was  marisea 
by  its  (true)  morning  setting.  It  will  suit  our 
purpose  particularly  well,  becMise  from  its  limited 
extent  every  portion  of  the  consteUation  became 
visible,  within  two  or  three  days  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fixst  star;  and  hence  no  ambiguity 
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cottld  arise  from  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  extmn« 
portions  being  sezionted  by  an  mterval  of  some 
weeks,  as  was  tne  case  with  Orion  and  others 
stretching  over  a  large  space  in  the  heavens,  in 
treatinff  of  which  it  became  necessary  to  specify* 
particuisr  portions  of  the  figin«,  n  when  we  read 
**  Ononis  humerus  oritur  ;^  **  QIadios  Orionis  oc* 
cidere  incipit;**  Orion  totus  oritur,**  and  so  forth. 
In  the  following  quotations,  the  words  Fidis  and 
Pidiada  seem  to  be  absolutely  synoojrmous,  there 
being  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  was  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  the  peculiarly  bright  star  which 
m  the  catalmes  of  modem  astronomers  is  nLjfrae^ 
the  6  kafarpbs  rifs  K^pas  of  Ptolemy,  althouj^  to 
this  in  all  probability  most  of  theobsenrations  were 
directed.  We  shaiil  set  down  in  regular  order 
first  the  settings  and  then  the  risinga. 

SeUi^gt  of  Lgfra. 

(1.)  Pridie  Id.  Aug.  (12  August)  Fidis  oocidit 
mane  et  Auctumnus  incipit     Cai,  xl  2.  §  57. 

According  to  Pliny  (xviii.  59),  the  setting  of 
Fidicula  (Fidiailae  oeeatus )  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  autumn,  and  took  place  on  the  forty-aixth 
day  after  the  solstice,  that  is,  on  the  8th  of  August, 
if  we  include,  according  to  the  Roman  method  of 
computation,  the  24th  of  June,  the  day  finm  which 
he  reckoned.  In  a  subsequent  chapter  (68.  §  2)  he 
states  that  the  phenomenon  in  question  took  place, 
according  to  the  (^endar  of  Caesar,  on  the  11th  of 
August,  but  that  more  accurate  observations  had 
fixed  it  to  the  8th,  and  this  he  soon  after  repeata 
(69.14). 

(2.)  XIII.  Kal.  Sept  (u  e.  20  August)  Sol  in 
Vixginem  transitum  fiicit . . .  hoc  eodem  die  Fidia 
occidit  —  X.  KaL  Sept  (23  August)  ex  eodem 
sidere  tempestas  pleramque  oritur  et  pluvia.  Cb- 
kaneiL  xi.  2.  §  58. 

(3.)  XI.  KaL  Feb.  (22d  January)  FidicuU  Vea- 
pere  occidit,  dies  pluvius.    ColumdL  x.  2.  §  5. 

Ovid  places  the  setting  on  23rd  of.  January. 

Fulgebit  toto  jam  Lyia  nulla  pola  FatL  L  653. 

(4.)  III.  KaL  Feb.  (30  January)  Fidicula  oo- 
cidit     ColumelL  xl  2.  §  6. 

(5.)  KaL  Feb.  (1  February)  Fidis  incipit  oc- 
cidere.  Ventus  Eurinus  et  interdum  Auster  com 
grandine  est    OolumelL  xi  2.  §  14. 

III.  Non.  Febr.  (3rd  February)  Fidis  tota  oc- 
cidit    OolmmdL  Ihid. 

Ovid,  without  alluding  to  what  he  had  said  be- 
fore,  remarks  on  the  2nd  of  February  (Fast, 
iL73): 

Ilk  nocte  aliquis  tollens  ad  sidera  vultum, 
Dicet,  ubi  est  hodie,  quae  Lyra  fulsit  heri  ? 

Pliny  has  (xviiL  64)  *^  Et  pridie  Nonas  Febra* 
arias  (4th  February)  Fidicula  vesperi  (sc.  occidit)* 

Ritinffi  o/ Ljfra, 

(6.)  IX.  KaL  Mai.  (23rd  April)  prima  nocte 
Fidicula  apparet,  tempestatem  significat  OoUmelL 
xi  2.  §  37. 

VI.  KaL  Mai  (26th  Apiii)  Bseotiae  et  Atticae 
Canis  Vesperi  occultatur,  Fidicula  mane  oritur. 
Pirn,  xviii  66.  §  1. 

(7.)  Ovid  {FasL  v.  415)  names  the  5th  of  May 
as  the  day  on  which  Lyra  rises. 

(8.)  III.  Id.  Mai  (13tb  May)  Fidis  mane  ex- 
eritor,  significat  tempestatem,  CWaiiMft.  xi  2.  §  40. 
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Id.  MaL  (lath  Mmj)  FSdb 
ColmmmU.  zi.  3.  f  43w 

(9.)  IIL  Nfn.  NovcbK  (Sid  Norvaber)  Fi- 
dkabanM  exootar,  Uenat  ek  pint  C\itmm»U. 
xL  3.184. 

(la)  VIIL  Id.N««CBiK  (MiNaTCBbflr)idcB 
■idai  totam  exntai^  Aaaba  vd  Favauai,  IummL 
CI  ■iiir.  ftid. 

(11.)  XYL  KaL  Dec.  (ISth  NoTember)  Fidia 
cxflritar  laawf ,  Aaatcf^  iatadam  Aqoilo  magmw 
C4JmmA  XL  2.  S  88. 

(12.)  Nob.  Jannr.  (5di  Jaaaarj)  Tidk  ez- 
orioar  ■ana:    twitpfataa  vana.    CblmmdL  mL  2. 

laiCxteniit  Nonae,  mis  k  tibi  nabibai  atik| 
Signa  dabont  imbra  czoricnte  Lyra. 

Ovio.Fiu<.  LS15. 

Pkidia  NcBiaa  Jannariai  (4tli  Jaaaaiy )  CoeMri 
Dtifkaum  matntmo  ezoritor  ct  poatcro  die  Fi- 
dkala.    Pibk  zriii  64. 

The  total  digagard  of  ptadaifln  in  the 
1^17  oBpifljed  in  doMribing 
itendeni  in  alaaoot  ercfj  aaotioti,  bat  the  coo- 
iasan  nay  be  ciaiaiHfred  to  have  nached  a  cUmax 
wben  vcmdtbe  wocde  *«  Fidie  (or  FidicoU)  ex. 
•ritar  laawf,**  need  witkoni  TariatioQ  or  explanation 
to  dcBota  a  phenomenon  aaoigned  to  the  26th  of 
April,  the  3d  and  15th  of  May,  the  Sd  and  J6th 
of  NofCBibec.  Bj  eiamining  each  paiagn^ih 
■epamtdj,  m  ahali  be  still  moce  follj  conriDced 
of  the  jBiiiiiMM  and  ignofanoe  diqilayed. 

(1.)  The  frw  mormaff  aeOm^  of  Lmeida  Ijfnm 
took  place  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Caaiar,  on  the 
l-2th  or  1 3th  of  Aogntt,  and  tbei«fore  the  Calendar 
of  CiH'wr  here  followed  by  Colnmella  wae  mofe  ae- 
nmie  than  the  anthoritiet  quoted  bj  Pliny,  nnleoi 
these  idiefTBd  ton  different  ktitade.  hemark, 
however,  that  no  hint  is  dropped  by  either  to  in* 
dicate  that  the  Inw,  and  not  the  appagwmi  wumimg 
mUmjf  u  ncnnt ;  and  it  ooght  to  bis  borne  in  mind 
that  the  latter  happened,  at  the  epoch  io  question, 
on  that  very  day  at  Alexandria.  In  the  Pam- 
pesnna  of  Gcininas  also,  we  find,  under  11th  of 
Ai^  (17  Leo),  EUcri,um  Kipa  ht^rm. 

(2.)  This  vast  be  the  appanmi  mormmy  mttn^ 
which  took  place  at  Rome  on  24th  of  Angost  Car 
the  Julian  epoch. 

(SL)  The  tnm  eoemag  feUimff^  calcnlated  for 
Alexandria  at  the  same  epoch,  took  place  on  23d 
of  Jtumrj^  the  Teiy  day  named  by  Ovid. 

(4.)  This  is  the  Uiaeal  mtHag^  which,  for 
Lndda  Lyme,  took  plaoe  at  Rome  on  2ttth  of 
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(5.)  These  notices  seem  to  be  bonowed  from 
old  Greek  calendan.  Eadoxos,  as  qooled  by  Oe- 
minni^  assigns  the  soani^  (dttp6in/xos)  mttmff  of 
Lyn  to  the  11th  degree  of  Aqnarios,  that  is,  the 
4th  of  Febrnaiy  acevding  to  the  Julian  calendar. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  three  last  paiagr^>hs 
(3.),  (4.x  (3.),  without  any  change  of  expreision, 
fpiad  the  setting  of  Lyra  orer  a  space  extending 
horn  23d  of  jMBoaarf  to  4th  Febiwy,  the  ap- 
pueut  and  true  settings  for  Rome  being  on  the 
2^  immrj  and  JHh  February  respcctiTcly. 

(6.)  Theappartmt  ewmimg  rinrngy  which  seems 

dadf  painted  not   bj  the  words  of  Columella, 

tcok  rhf  at  Rome  for  the  Julian  era  on  14th  of 

AfHI,  at  AJbiaiuiM  od  26th  of  April:  the  tne 


mmm  ritimff  at  Room  on  2*2d  April,  and  to  this, 
theieiore,  the  statement  of  Colamc-lls,  fmm  wbat- 
erer  souice  deriTod,  must,  if  accurmie,  apply. 
Pliny  has  here  laUen  into  a  palpsble  blunder,  siid 
has  written  ohsm  lor  msperi.  In  hurt  be  has 
copied,  pohaas  at  second  hand,  the  obAerrsiion  of 
Eadoxns  with  regard  to  the  Lyre  and  I>og  (•«• 
Paiapeg.  of  Oem.),  except  that  he  has  inserted  the 
word  sMas  where  the  Greek  astronomer  simply 
says  X^  hnrdXXtu 

'(7.)  This  will  agree  tolerably  well  with  the 
tn0  tfiemimff  rimmg  at  Alexandria  for  the  Julian 
efa,  but  is  twenty-one  days  too  late  for  the  oppo- 
real  nemimg  »Mtmg  st  Rome,  and  thirteen  days  too 
late  for  the  trm  emung  mUmtt. 

(8.)  Here  all  is  emir.  We  must  manifrstly 
substitnto  e««p0r«  lor  sums  in  both  pasngrs  of 
Columelk  ;  but  ev<ii  thus  the  obserration  will 
not  giTeanytbinir  like  a  dote  appnximatiun  to  any 
rising  of  Lyia  either  at  Rome  or  Alexandria  in  the 
Julian  age. 

(9.)  Copied  Terbatim  along  with  the  accom- 
panying profniostic  of  the  weather,  from  the  Pans- 
pegma  of  Geminus,  where  it  is  ascribed  to  Luc* 
temon.  The  day,  however,  cormponds  clotcly 
with  the  keiiaeal  riaimg^  which  took  piece  at  Rome 
OB  5th  of  November. 

(10.)  Copied  along  with  the  prognostic  ^bie« 
mat**  (col  4  dV  X^M^^P^*  'jfiwrrmi  i$t  hrX  tA 
vsAAA)  from  the  «me  compilation  where  it  is  as- 
cribed to  Democritus,  who  fijied  upon  this  day  for 
the  trm  wtormimf  ritimg  (A^  ^ifdAAfi  |^  i|A^ 
dW^srri).  At  Rome  this  nniy  fell  upon  2'^ 
of  October. 

(1 1.)  Copied  again  from  the  Mme  source,  where 
it  is  ascribed  to  £udozus.  Here  the  obsenrstion  can 
in  no  way  be  stretched  lo  as  to  apply  to  Koroe. 

(12)  This,  like  the  last,  can  in  no  way  be  made 
applicable  to  Rome ;  but  the  keiiacal  mtting  st 
Alexandria  took  place,  for  that  epoch,  about*  four 
days  later,  on  the  JHh  or  lOtb  of  January. 

UaTing  now  pointed  out  the  ditficulties  which 
the  student  must  expect  to  encounter  in  pruM^ruting 
his  inquiries  in  thiB  department,  we  proccrd  bnotly 
to  examine  the  most  remarkable  possa^n  in  the 
classical  writers,  where  particular  periodi  of  the 
year  are  defined  by  referring  to  the  risings  and 
•ettings  of  the  stars.  We  b<*inn  with  the  most 
important,  —  the  Pleiades,  Aictnms,  and  Siriua, 
which  we  shall  discuss  fully,  and  then  add  a  few 
words  upon  others  of  less  note. 

Ths  Plkudm. 

Hmoo.  —  Hetiod  indicates  the  period  of  har> 
rest  by  the  rising  of  the  Atlas- bom  Pleiads  {ICrp, 
384)  alter  they  had  remained  concealed  for  forty 
days  and  forty  nights.  Now  in  the  sge  of  Hesiitd 
(a.  c.  800),  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  Pleiads  took 
pUce  at  Athens,  according  to  the  compuution  of 
Ideler,  on  the  19th  of  May  of  the  Julian  Ca]end;Lr, 
which  is  just  the  leason  when  the  wheat  crup 
comes  to  maturity  in  that  climate.  Again  (/.  c), 
he  indicates  the  commenceujcnt  of  the  plough  in);- 
season,  and  the  close  of  the  season  for  navi^:itin^, 
by  the  morning  setting  of  the  Pleiads,  which  in 
that  age  and  hititude  fell  about  the  third  of  the 
Julian  November.  In  these  and  all  other  passages 
where  Hesiod  speaks  of  the  risings  and  settings  of 
the  Stan,  we  must  unquestionably  assume  that  ho 
refers  to  the  apparent  phenomena.  Indeed  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  precepts  which 
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he  incalcatef  may  be  the  resnlt  of  the  personal  ok> 
•ervations  of  himaelf  and  his  contemporaries. 

Varrq,  Columella,  Flint.  —  Morming  RiM- 
inff. — (I.)  Varro,  where  he  describes  the  distribu* 
tion  of  the  year  into  eight  divisioos,  aooording  to 
the  calendar  of  Caesar,  states  that  there  was  a 
space  of  forty-six  days  from  the  Temal  eqninox 
(25th  March)  to  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  (  Vetyi- 
Uarum  eaDortum\  which  is  thus  fixed  to  the  8th  or 
9th  of  May.  (/?./?.  L  2a) 

(2.)  Pliny  (xTiii  66.  §  I)  names  the  10th  of 
May. 

Columella  has  thred  distinct  notices  {R,  R.  xi. 
2.  §§  36,  89). 

(3.)  X,  KaL  Mai  (22d  April)  VetyiliM  aim 
9ole  orimitur, 

(4.)  Nimis  MaitM  (7th  May)  Vayiliae  eaonmUur 


(5.)  VL  TduM  K.  Mai  (10th  May)  VeryOuu 
ioiae  appatrmt ;  and  this  last  corresponds  with  his 
assertion  elsewhere,  that  the  phenomenon  takes 
place  forty-eight  days  after  the  vernal  equinox 
(ix.l4.§4). 

Now  the  tme  morning  rising  of  the  Pleiads 
took  place  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  the  above 
writers,  who  are  all  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
a  century,  about  the  16th  of  April,  the  apparent 
or  heliaoil  rising  about  the  28th  of  May.  Hence, 
not  one  of  the  above  statements  is  accurate.  But 
(1)  (2)  (4)  (5)  ^proach  closely  to  the  observ- 
ation  of  Enctemon  (B.C.  430),  acmrding  to  whom 
the  Pleiad  rises  on  the  13th  of  Taurus  (8th  of 
May),  and  (3),  which  expressly  refers  to  the  true 
rising,  although  inapplicable  to  Rome,  will  suit  the 
latitude  of  Athens  for  the  epoch  in  question. 

Mondng  Setting. — (1.)  Varro  plaioes  the  setting 
of  the  Pleiades  {VergiUarum  oeeasum)  forty>five 
d|iys  after  the  autumnal  equinox  (24th  Sept),  that 
is,  on  the  6th  or  7th  of  November  (R,  R,  i.  28). 

(2.)  Pliny  names  the  11th  of  November  (xviii 
60,  74  ;  the  text  in  c;  59  is  corrupt). 

Columella,  as  before,  has  a  succession  of  notices. 

(3.)  Xril.  et  XIL  KaL  Nov,  (20th  and  2l8t 
Oct)  Solit  eamrtm  VergiUae  iae^pumt  oeeiden. 

(4.)  V.  KaL  Nov,  (28th  Oct)  VergiUae  oeet- 
duHt, 

(5.)  VL  Id,  Nov.  (8th  Nov.)  Virgiliae  mam 
oeddtmU, 

(6.)  ir.  Id,  Nov,  (10th  Nov.)  liemi$  imUmn, 

These  are  all  taken  from  his  calendar  in  xi.  2  ; 
but  in  ix.  14.  §  11,  **  Ab  aequiModio . , . ,  ad  Ver- 
giUarum  ooeatum  diebiu  XL,""  «.«.  2d  or  Sd  of 
November.    Compare  ii.  8.  §  1. 

Now  the  true  morning  setting  of  the  Pleiads 
took  place  for  Rome  at  that  epoch  on  the  29th  of 
October,  the  apparent  morning  setting  on  the  9th 
of  November.  Hence,  it  appears  that  (5)  may  be 
regarded  as  an  accurate  determination  of  the  ap- 
parent morning  setting,  and  that  (1)  and  (2)  ap- 
proach nearly  to  the  truth,  especially  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  variations  to  the  extent  of  two 
or  even  three  days  must  be  allowed  in  regard  to 
a  phenomenon  which  depends  in  some  degree  on 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  We  perceive  also 
that  (4)  is  correct  for  the  true  morning  setting, 
while  (3),  which  is  inapplicable  to  Rome,  cor- 
responds to  the  horizon  of  Athens  in  the  time  of 
Meton.  In  the  passage  from  0>lum.  ix.  14,  we 
ought  probably  to  adopt  the  conjecture  of  Pon- 
tedera,  and  read  xliv.  for  xl. 

Evening  Setting  and  Evening  Rieing, — The  even- 
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ing  setting  of  the  Pleiades  took  pbwe,  aooording  to 
Columelh^  on  the  6th  of  April  (  VIII,  IdnsApHfie 
VergiUae  Vetpere  cdaniur)  ;  according  to  the  ca- 
lendar of  Caetar  on  the  5th.  (Colum.  xi  2.  §  34  ; 
Plin.  II,  N.  xviii.  66.)  These  statemenU  are  not 
fitf  from  the  truth,  since  the  apparent  evening  set- 
ting took  phice  at  Rome  for  the  Julian  epoch  on 
the  8th  of  April  The  apparent  evening  rising 
belonged  to  the  25th  of  September. 

ViROiL.  —  Virgil  {Georg,  I  221)  enjoins  the 
husbandman  not  to  sow  his  wheat  until  after  the 
morning  setting  of  the  Pleiades :  — 

Ante  tibi  Eoae  Atlantides  abscondantnr 
Gnosiaque  ardentis  decedat  stella  Coronae 
Debita  quam  sulcis  committas  semina. 

Hesaod,  as  we  have  seen  above,  fixes  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ploughing  season,  without  making 
any  distinction  as  to  the  particular  crop  desired, 
by  the  (apparent)  morning  setting  of  the  Pleiadea, 
that  ia,  for  his  age,  the  beginning  of  November. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  Viigil  intended 
merely  to  repeat  this  precept  or  had  in  his  eye  the 
calendar  of  (^esar  or  some  similar  compilation. 
Columella  (iL  8.  §  I),  in  commenting  upon  these 
lines,  undentands  him  to  mean  the  true  morning 
setting,  which,  he  says,  takes  place  thirty-two  days 
after  the  equinox,  that  is,  on  the  25th  or  26th  of 
October,  a  calculation  not  fisr  fivm  the  truth,  since 
we  have  pointed  out  above  that  the  28th  was  the 
real  day. 

There  is  another  passage  where  both  the  rising 
and  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  are  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  two  periods  of  the  honey  har- 
vest {Georg.  iv.  231) 

Bis  gravidos  oogunt  foetus,  duo  tempera  measis, 
Taygete  simul  os  terris  ostendit  honestum 
Pleias  et  oceani  spretos  pede  repulit  amnes. 
Aut  eadem  sidus  fiigiens  ubi  Piscis  aquosi 
Tristior  hybemas  coelo  descendit  in  undas. 

Here,  again,  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  by 
which  we  can  ascertain  the  predse  periods  which 
the  poet  desired  to  define,  we  can  only  make  a 
guess  by  comparing  his  injunction  with  those  of 
others.  Columella  (xi.  2)  recommends  that  the 
combs  should  be  cut,  t/yUZ,  about  the  22nd  of 
April ;  but,  since  he  addEs  tlwt  if  they  are  not  full 
the  operation  ought  to  be  deferred,  the  matter  is 
left  quite  indefinite.  Now,  the  words  of  Virgil 
seem  deariy  to  point  to  the  heliacal  rising  which 
took  place  in  his  time  at  Rome  about  the  28th  of 
May,  more  than  five  weeks  after  the  day  given  by 
Columella.  In  like  manner  the  last-nam^  writer 
advises  (xi  2.  §  57)  that  the  antumnal  collection 
of  honey  should  be  put  off  until  the  month  of 
October,  although  others  were  in  the  habit  of  be*- 
ginning  earlier.  The  true  morning  setting  was,  as 
already  stated,  on  the  28th  of  October,  the  ap- 
parent on  the  9th  of  November. 

As  to  the  ennression  **  sidus  fngiens  ubi  Piscis 
aquosi,"  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  al- 
though the  **  Piscis  **  in  question  has  been  vari- 
ously supposed  to  be  —  one  of  the  fishes  in  the 
lodiac — the  Southern  Fish — the  Hydra — the 
Dolphin — or  even  the  Scorpion,  no  one  has  yet 
succeeded  in  proposing  a  reasonable  or  intelligible 
interpretation,  which  can  be  reconciled  with  any 
delineation  of  the  heavens  with  which  we  are 
acquiunted. 

Ovia— We  are  t(dd  m  the  FkuU  (iv.  165) 
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timt  at  dnrVnftk  « the  nonuBg  wUdi  felWm  tlie 

lit  of  A^:  — 

n«iad«  indpiiiBt  tmrnenw  relevwe  pateraot 
Qdu  tcptem  dicx,  sex  bunen  eate  •dent 

Accor^nf  to  iht  le^eod^  tlie  Pleiadcf  wen  the 
tegkten  of  Atfaa«  who  wqipomd  the  Imatcm  on 
liis  akooldcn,  and  kenee,  vben  tliej  diwppewvd 
fron  ilie  ik J,  tbey  might  Iw  aid  to  remoTe  • 
IMcuoD  of  their  ftther^  linrdea  **  hiuueioo  releraiv 
^atenMB.**  The  ap|«xcet  icniiBg  wttiBg  it  tbef«- 
iwe  dearir  denoted.  Bat  this  took  place  at  Rome 
OD  the  9th  of  Norember,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  appareat  ereainir  (or  heliacal)  KttiDg  ftU  apoo 
the  8th  of  April,  only  mx.  daja  after  the  date  nen- 
Henee,  the  poet  Uondered  hetwoeu  the 
J  aetiiii^  and  the  ewmag  tatting,  which  are 
naar  mflnfha  apart. 

AcaxB  (t.  599),  the  Pkiadet  an  taid  to  rite 
Tidblr  in  the  moraiaf  oo  May  I4tli,  maricing  the 
ead  ef  tpnag  and  the  beginning  of  toiBnicr.  Now 
the  hdiaeal  rising  of  the  Pleiadet  did  not  take 
^aee  at  Rome  when  Grid  wrote  antil  Mar  28th  ; 
but  the  |4ieaameaoQ  in  qneation  took  place  at 
Athent  on  May  1 6th  in  the  age  of  Meton.  Hence 
tint  obtervation  wat  evidently  copied  fron  a  Greek 
cdeadar  eompoled  far  the  fifth  century  &  a 

Abctukus. 

ConndemUe  difficulty  aiitet  m  the  ditcBtnoo  of 
the  iMMi^n  which  refer  to  Arctnnia,  from  the  cir- 
I'Hiimiirf  that  this  nanw  is  tometimca  applied 
gneiafiy  to  the  whole  of  the  wide-spnading  eon- 
AelktioQ  of  Bootes,  and  tonetimes  confined  to  the 
hrisbt  sttr  in  the  Imee  of  the  fignr^ 

Hoxnu—  Homer  (Orf.  y,  29)  speaks  of  Arc- 
tnras  as  «mH  96oina^  beeaase  the  apparent  erening 
or  heiiaal  setting  look  place  late  in  the  year  when 
winter  was  nigh  at  hamd,  and  hence  the  phrase 
rimr^s  ^  'Aptcroip^  far  lomff  mgkiM.  (See  Arat. 
5&5l)  Another  explanation  of  the  phrase  has  been 
given  above  when    discBiMiag    the  constellation 
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HmoD.  — Hesiod  {Ery.664)  dates  the  com- 
mencement  of  Spring  from  the  evening  rising  of 
Aictams  (^cr^AXrrm  dgfoKpd^cuot)  sixty  days 
after  the  tobtiee.  Now  the  apparent  evenii^  rising 
fiir  the  age  and  eoaafzy  of  Uesiod  fell  upon  the 
24th  of  Febnauy,  thoefoie  his  statement  is  ctciect 


Agn^^  in  the  same  poem  (659)  he  mtrki  the 
period  of  the  vinti^  by  the  motning  (heliacal) 
risii^  of  Arctnms,  which,  according  to  Ideler,  fell 
in  that  ^e  on  the  18th  of  September. 

CoLUMBixj^  Punt. — Monuy  Ri$mg,  Coin- 
melia  (is.  14.  |  10)  pbeet  the  rising  of  Aretoros 
about  fif^  days  afiter  the  rising  of  OuiicuUi ;  and 
aince  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  kttor  fell  on  the 
LofAngost  atRomeia  theJnlian  ers,and  of  the 
'  on  the  21st  of  Septembei^  the  computadon 
if  exact 

Plioy  (xviiL  74),  Areimnu  vera  mediu*  pridU 

Idmt  (s&  Sq>tembr.  oritur),  i. «.  12th  of  September, 

wbffe  the  mddle  portion  of  the  whcde  oonstelUition 

ia  y'lnfffatfd,  and  the  observation  is  very  accurate. 

MonuMffStttimff.  —  i\.)  XL  ei  X,  KaL  Jun. 

('22d  Mod  23d  Mmj)  Areimnu  mam  ooddiL    CoL 

jLZidS. 

(Z)  riL  Id,  •/*»-  <^*^  -^"^^  Arctwnu  oecidU. 


(1)  Pliny  (xviiL  67.  i  S)  atcribm  the  Arrtmi 
oenwos  matmtmtu  to  V,  id,  Mai,  ■. «.  1 1  th  May. 

(4.)  Again,  in  the  same  section  we  find  that 
Aretmnu  imaimtiMo  oecuia  on  the  8th  of  Jane. 

Now  the  troe  noming  sKtinr  of  Arrtums  for 
Rone  at  thb  epoch  beloitgs  to  28th  of  May,  the 
apparent  morning  setting  to  10th  of  Jane. 

But  (1)  seems  to  be  eopitd  from  the  obsenration 
of  EocteaBoninthePanipcgniaofGeniiniUi  (2)  i«a 
close  approximation  to  the  sppaivnt  morning  artting 
for  Rome  ;  (3)  is  aJtfigrther  errooeoua,  and  niu»t 
lie  a  true  morning  tetting  extracted  frum  tumr  old 
Gretrk  calendar;  (4)  conrs{ionds  uilh  (2;,  and  is 
neariy  concrt. 

iiummttRimm9.^{\.)  IX.  KaL  MaH,  (2Ut 
Feb.)  A rctarmt  primta  motU  oritmr.   (%*!.  xi.  2.  9  J 1 . 

(2.)  Ofimg  Arrimri  qui  nt  iA  IdUmg  FeUmunm 
(13th  Feb.).     Col.  ix.  14. 

(3.)  VIIL  KaL  Mart,  (22d  Feb.)  kirmmJimts 
vim  H  poatrro  dm  ('J3d  Fib.)  Atximri  mvrim  ow- 
ferfino.     PUn.  H.  N.  xviii.  65. 

Now  the  apparent  eveninff  rising  of  Arrtunia 
took  place  for  Home  at  the  Juiuui  eftorh  on  th<* 
27 lb  of  Febmarr,  the  true  evrninr  nhinr  on  the 
6th  of  March.  Rut  since  it  is  e%i(i('nt  fn>in  (2) 
that  Columella  here  employed  Arrfunu  to  drnotit 
not  menly  the  ttar  properly  lo  callid,  but  the 
whole  fiinue  of  IkiiMea,  a  latitude  of  •evrral  days 
must  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  this  as  of  all  the 
larger  oonstellationa.  See  below  the  rrmnrkt  on 
Ot.  Ffui.  ii.  153.  We  nuiv  irmark,  however,  that 
21st — 23d  of  February  will  anawer  for  the  a|>|«- 
rent  evening  rising  of  the  star  Arcturus  at  A tht  ns 
in  the  age  of  Meton. 

Evening  Setting.  —  iV.  Kal  Aoc.  (2f'th  CVt.) 
AreiMrma  vt$pert  occidii^  vnUonu  diet.  Col.  xi.  2. 
§78. 

This  is  taken  verbatim  fmm  an  obserration  of 
Euctemon  quoted  in  the  Parap<gina  of  Geuunnt. 
The  heliacal  setting  for  Home  wm  a  few  days 
hiter,  about  the  4th  of  November.  But  the  oIh 
•ervation  of  Euctemon  is  not  accurate  for  the  lati- 
tude of  Athens  in  his  own  age,  for  the  phenomenon 
ou^ht  to  hava  been  placed  aUiut  five  dayi  earlier, 
which  provea,  as  Pfaff  remnrki,'  that  the  (ireek 
astronomen  arc  not  always  to  be  depended  upon  in 
these  matten. 

We  find  in  Pliny  (x^  iii.  68.  1 2),  IV//.  fd, 
Aug,  (6th  August)  Arctutiu  mediut  oceidU,  This 
is  so  fitf  removed  from  any  •etting  of  the  star  in 
qneition  that  Harduin  pronounces  the  text  corrupt, 
and  substitutes  VJL  Id.  Aug.  Aquariut  otridit  me. 
diu$,  while  PftiiF  endeaTonra  to  refer  the  expre»»)on 
to  the  culmination,  an  explanation  which  it  Uith 
in  itself  forced  and  completely  at  variance  with  the 
ordinanr  usage  of  Pliny. 

Agam,  Piiny  (xviiL  §  74),  Pridie  Kafmdas 
(Nov.)  CaeMuiArehmu  oeeidiL,  Lb.  31st  of  Oc- 
tober, and  a  few  linea  farther  on  IV.  Noma*  Are- 
term  ooeicfi^  vetpari.  The  latter  is  not  fiir  from 
the  truth  ;  the  former,  unless  it  refers  to  the  con- 
stellation  in  general,  must  havt  been  borrowed 
£rom  a  foreign  source. 

Virgil. — Viigil  {Gnrg.  I  229)  tnitnicts  the 
husbandman  to  sow  vetches,  kidney  beans  and  len- 
tiles,  when  Bootes  sets,  by  which  he  protialily 
intends  to  indicate  the  heliacal  sotting  of  Arcturus 
on  the  4th  of  November.  In  like  manner  Pliny 
(xviiL  15.  §  24)  orders  the  vetch  to  be  sown  about 
the  setting  of  Arcturus,  the  kidney  bean  at  the 
setting  of  Bodtcs  (xviiL  24),  the  Icntile  in  tiie 
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BMmth  of  KoTember  (xriii  12).  Columella  auigni 
the  sowing  of  vetcbes  and  kidney  beans,  and  Pallar 
dins  of  kidney  beans  to  the  month  of  October ;  if 
the  end  of  the  month  is  meant,  then  the  precept 
may  be  considered  as  identical  with  those  of  Virgil 
and  Pliny  ;  if  the  middle  of  the  month  is  intended, 
this  will  correspond  with  the  heliacRl  setting  of 
Arctums  for  the  latitude  of  Alexandria. 

Again,  in  Georg,  L  67.  when  treating  of  plough- 
ing, the  words 

At  si  non  fiierit  tellus  fecunda,  mb  ipsum 
Arcturum  tenui  sat  erit  suspendere  sulco^ 

refer  to  the  morning  rising.  The  true  morning 
rising  was  on  the  8th  of  September,  the  apparent 
on  the  21st.  The  former  agrees  best  with  the  di- 
rections giyen  by  CoIumelU  (iL  4.  §  11)  for  the 
ploughing  of  Tery  light  land,  **  graciles  clivi  non 
sunt  aestate  anmdi,sed  circa  Septembres  Kalendas,*^ 
and  a  little  lower  down,  when  treating  of  the  same 
kind  of  soil,  **  itaque  optime  mter  Kalendas  et  Idus 
Septembres  aratur  et  subinde  itcmtur.** 

Ovid.  —  In  the  second  book  of  the  Fasti  (153) 
we  read, 

Tcrtia  nox  veniat:  custodem  protinus  Ume 
Adspicies  geminos  exseruisse  pedes, 

that  is,  the  eoiuteUaiiom  Arctums  displays  both  his 
feet  on  the  11th  of  February,  where  it  ought  to 
be  observed  that  from  the  posture  in  which  Bo5tes 
rises  his  two  legs  appear  above  the  horison  nearly 
at  the  nma  time.  The  apparent  evening  rising 
of  the  star  Arctums  took  place  at  Rome,  on  27th 
Febraaiy,  the  trae  evening  rising  on  the  6th  of 
March  ;  but  the  calendar  to  which  Ovid  was  in- 
debted probably  recorded  the  appenranoe  of  the  first 
star  in  the  figure  which  became  visible. 

In  three  passages,  the  morning  setting  is  clearly 
described  {Fait.  iii.  403,  v.  733,  vl  235).  In  the 
first,  it  is  placed  on  4th  or  5th  of  March,  according 
as  we  adopt  the  reading  gitaHaB  or  qmttiae  ;  in  the 
second,  on  the  26th  of  May  ;  in  the  third,  on  the 
7th  of  June.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
setting  of  Bodtes^is  spread  over  a  considerable  pe- 
riod ;  and  henoe^  the  epithet  pfger^  applied  to  him 
here  and  elsewhere,  but  in  no  way  could  it  be  made 
to  occupy  three  months.  The  star  Arctums  is  one 
of  the  nrst  which  sets  in  this  constelUtion :  ito  troe 
morning  setting  took  place  on  28th  May,  its  ap- 
parent morning  setting  on  10th  June  ;  thus  the 
second  and  third  of  the  above  passages  will  apply 
to  these  two.  In  the  first  passage  he  has  erroneously 
substituted  the  <qtpareiU  mormmg  tettinff  for  the 
true  eoemmg  ri$ing,  which  really  took  place,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  the  6th  of  March. 

Siuua.    Canu.    Canicula. 

HoMSiu  Hbsiod.  —  Homer  (IL  v.  5,  zxiL  25) 
alludes  to  Sinus  as  the  star  of  ^«^  that  is,  of  the 
hottest  portion  of  summer,  as  will  be  explained 
more  folly  below  in  treating  of  the  ancient  divi- 
sion of  the  year  mto  seasons.  The  heliacal  rising 
of  Sirius  in  Southern  Greece  would  take  place  in 
the  age  of  Homer  about  the  middle  of  July. 

The  culmination  of  Sirius  spoken  of  by  Hesiod 
(.^.609),  as  marking  along  with  the  momfog 
rising  of  Arctums  the  period  of  the  vintage,  would 
take  place  in  that  age  about  the  20th  of  September. 
The  passage  {E^.  417),  where  Mpws  drrfip  is 
tapposed  to  denote  the  sun,  has  been  already  noticed. 
Seeabovep.l52,b. 
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y  AEno,  CoLUMBLLA,  pLiNY. — MomSag  JHtmg, 

—  (1.)  VaiTo,  following  the  calendar  of  Cbesaz, 
reckons  an  interval  of  twenty-four  days  firom  the 
summer  solstice  to  the  rising  of  Sirius  {ad  CaademloB 
tigmtm)  which,  according  to  this  calculation,  would 
foU  on  the  17th  or  I8th  of  July  (A.  A  L  28.) 

(2.)  Columella  (xl  2.  §  53)  fixes  upon  the  26th 
of  July  (  VIL  KaL  Aitg,  Catdada  apparet\  and  in 
another  passage  (ix.  15.  §  5)  makes  the  interval 
between  the  solstice  and  the  rising  of  Sirius  about 
thirty  days  {peraeto  toUtitio  tuque  ad  crtmm  Can- 
eulae^  qui  fare  daea  trijfimta  tumt)j  that  is,  on  the 
24th  of  July. 

(3.)  Pliny  (xviiL  38.  §  2\  says,  that  the  epoch 
**quod  eanie ortum  voeauiue  ^  conespoaded  with  the 
entrance  of  the  sun  into  Leo,  that  is,  according  to 
the  Julian  calendar,  which  he  professes  to  follow, 
the  24th  of  July. 

(4.)  In  the  very  next  clause  he  says,  that  it  foil 
twenty-three  days  after  the  solstice,  that  is,  on  the 
17th  of  July. 

(5.)  And  a  little  forther  on  (§  4),  be  refers  the 
same  event  specifically  to  the  17th  of  July  (JTr/. 
KaLAuff.), 

(6.)  Fmally,  in  a  difierent  part  of  his  work  (xi. 
14),  he  places  the  rising  of  Sirius  thirty  dayi  after 
the  solstice :  ipto  Sirio  ejrplendeeoeute  poet  eoletHium 
dUbue  triaeuie  /ere,  a  passage  in  which  it  will  be 
seen  upon  referring  to  the  original,  that  he  muat 
have  be.^n  consulting  Greek  authorities,  and  in 
which  the  words  necessarily  imply  a  vieible  rising 
of  the  star. 

The  whole  of  the  above  statements  may  be  re- 
dnoed  to  two.  In  ( 1 ),  (4),  (5),  the  rising  of  Sirina 
is  placed  on  the  17th  or  18th  of  July,  twenty-three 
days  after  the  solstice,  m  (2),  (3),  (6),  <dicut  thirty 
days  after  the  solstice  ;  that  ia,  24th— 26th  of  July. 

Now  the  true  morning  rising  of  Sirius  for  Rome 
at  the  Julian  era  foil  upon  the  19th  ef  July,  the 
apparent  morning  or  heliacal  rising  on  the  2d  of 
August,  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine  days  after  the 
solstice. 

Hence  (1),  (4),  (5),  are  dose  i^iproximationa  to 
the  troth,  while  (2),  (3X  (6)  are  inapplicable  to 
Rome,  and  borrowed  fin>m  computations  adopted  to 
the  horizon  of  Southern  Greece. 

Some  words  in  Pliny  deserve  particular  notice  : 
**  XVI.  Kal.  Aug.  Assyriae  Procyon  exoritnr ;  dein 
postridie  fere  ubique,  oonfessum  inter  omnes  sidua 
indicans,  quod  eanis  ortum  vocamus,  sole  partem 
primam  Leonis  ingresso.  Hoc  fit  post  solstitinm 
aXIII.  die.  Sentiunt  id  maria,  et  teirae,  multae 
vero  et  ferae,  ut  snis  locis  diximus.  Neque  est 
minor  ei  veneratio  quam  descriptis  in  deos  stellia.** 
Although  the  expressions  emj^oyed  here  are  fisr 
from  l^ing  distinct,  they  lead  us  to  infer  that 
certain  remarkable  periods  in  the  year  were  from 
habit  and  superstition  so  indissolubly  connected 
in  the  public  mind  with  certain  astronomical  phe> 
nomena,  that  even  after  the  periods  in  question 
had  ceased  to  coirespond  with  the  phenomena,  no 
change  was  introduced  into  the  established  phra- 
seology. Thus  the  period  of  most  intense  heat, 
which  at  one  time  coincided  with  the  heliacal  rising 
of  Sirius,  would  continue  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
knguage  of  the  people,  and  in  almanacs  intendi>d 
for  general  use,  as  the  Came  JStortat,  long  after 
the  two  epochs  were  removed  to  a  distance  from 
each  other,  just  as  among  ourselves  the  term  dog^ 
days  having  once  obtained  a  firm  footing,  is  used 
ind  probably  will  continue  to  be  used  for  oentnries 
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vtthoat  tbe  iligfatcM  t^gutd  to  tk»  aetail 
of  tfe  oomteUatiaD  mi  tlie  time  in  qantioa.  An 
aamiile  stOl  more  aDakJn^  becnn  H  oitoItw  aa 
aommty  juawmaOj  ncopdMd  by  acicntafic  Ban, 
ii  tka  pBKtice  of  denanaioat^  tfae  poaitkn  of  the 
Kn  at  tke  Tcraial  eqniooz,  aa  the/Erat  jMMif  y'jtfrMi, 
akho^gh  two  thoiwawd  jma  kftTe  elapacd  imee 
1^  oitnKctiaB  of  tba  cdiplie  with  tlM 
oorrespaBded  with  the  coamMiiccBait  of  tha 
at^ation  Afiea.  A 
dnwiag  a  diatinetiaB,  which 
baoam^  ta  the  anlrrnrd,  betwaoi  the 
tbe  ladiae  and  the  conatciUatiaiw  of  the 
aad  sboa  the  aim  ia  aaid  to  be  in  the  ufni  Aries 
vii2e  he  vt  actoaliy  Uaftaaiiy  the  eonateUation  of 
I^aces  aod  enteva  the  aign  Tarniia  kng  belbta  he 
qoiti  the  coBotellatian  Ariea.  Now  aoaethii^  of 
this  net  vaj  to  a  eertain  aztoit  cxpfaun  aeiDe  of 
the  anwaaliea  which  loonr  ao  peipecnall j  in  the 
caieodar  af  CoioiBdla  or  Pliny.  Certain  icanrk- 
aUe  ijiiii annua  fixed  npoii  at  a  Tety  eariy  period 
to  BBKk  the  apfvoach  of  flnmmer  and  winter,  wuth 
ai  the  rning  and  aetsiiv  of  the  Pleiadei,  nwy 
l^Te  fay  castoBii  or  tradition  become  ao  eon- 
piecdy  identified  in  the  nunda  of  the  people  with 
paiti^iar  daya,  thai  the  oanqalen  of  caloi^an  m- 
tmded  for  geaenl  nae,  while  they  desiied  to  re- 
gister aoconte  obacrrationa,  woe  coatpeUed  at  the 
naie  time  to  inciiide  thoae  which,  bekaiging  to 
zeaole  agea  and  fiireign  landa,  had  nererthelfai 
atqaiicd  a  preacriptivw  daim  to  attention.      We 

and  sbria^  that  they  could  acaieel^  have  been  al- 
toeeiher  overlooked  by  tbe  arriteia  m  whoae  worka 
tb^  oecor,  although  it  ia  ia^oauUe  to  forgiyt 
thdr  careinaacaa  in  withlMJdiag  the  neoeanry  ez> 
plaoaliona»  or  tbe  groaa  igncranoe  which  they  to 
often  oianifieaL 

Snaoy  Setimff.  Colamdbi  pbcea  the  erening 
KtODg  of  the  Dog  on  the  30th  of  April  (Prid. 
KaL  Mm.  Camia  m  Vegpere  eelat\  zi  2.  §37. 
Pilny  on  tbe  28th  (/F.  KaL  Mai.  Coma  oeeidit, 
»dm  «f  par  m  naAeawa  el  em  pnmaxiden  Cbaica- 
iat»  meeeam  mT),  xWii.  69. 

The  heliacal  aeiting  at  Rome  lor  the  Julian 
era  waa  on  the  lai  of  May,  which  proveo  tbe  abore 
itatesaenta  U>  be  nearly  oQEiect.  The  expreoaion  eat 
pnaoeadeam  Camicmlam  uaeaaaa  aU  haa  been  already 
cwmmrntfd  on.     See  abore,  p^  153,  a. 

Mcnaaig  SattiMg.  Evemimg  RMaiag.-^{\),  VII. 
KaLDae,i26iiaw.)Qmiemlaoeeidiiaoiiaortm.CdL 
Jx2.§89. 

(2.)  ///.  KaL  Jam.  (30  Dea.)  Omiemla  vaqtera 
aeadk.  Ibid.  |  94. 

(3.)  ///.  KaL  Jan.  (30  Dea.)  Maititmo  eama 
oeadema.  Plin.  xriii.  64. 

(1)  ia  aecoiate  ftr  the  apparent  moraing  totting 
atRame,BLC.44. 

(2)  and  (3)  are  directly  at  variance  with  each 
otbex,  and  are  both  blmideni  The  i^iparent  even- 
w%  riong  took  phuae  at  Rome  on  the  30th  of  De- 
eoaba;  not  the  erening  fetting  at  Colomella  would 
hare  it,  nor  the  numing  aetting  aa  Pliny  hat  re- 
eorded. 

ViEGiL — ViigO  imCnielt  the  ftnner  to  tow 
heant,  laoane,  and  miliat :  ~- 

C^odulos  amatit  aperit  com  comrbtit  annum 
Taanif  et  adreiso  cedena  Caaia  occidit  astro. 
Gaorg.  L  217. 

nwmiCDtend  Taonify  aeootding  to  the  Julian 
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^  J,  to  the  24th  of  April:  the  belkca]  truing 
of  Sunt  waa  on  the  lot  of  May,  tiz  dayt  after, 
waida.  Many  intcrptetatiooa  hare  been  propoeed 
nrthe  wotda  **adTeno  oedmt  Canio  occidit  attio;** 
of  thete  the  moat  phmaible  it  that  which  expUint 
them  with  refierenoe  to  the  farm  and  attitude  andrr 
which  the  cootteliation  of  the  Dog  waa  depicted, 
which  made  him  tet  hackwarda  baanm  the  aiana 
which  ibUow.  ^^         ^^ 

Again»  in  Gmr^  it.  425,  we  find 

Jam  npidnt  torrent  Mti««tei  Striuf  Indoa 
Ardebat  eoelo  et  medium  tol  i^pwut  orbem 
Hauaerat, 

wordt  which  are  mtrnded  to  indicate  the  hotteot 
paction  of  the  day  in  the  hoCt«at  traMo  of  the 
year.  Here  the  separate  mention  of  **Sul**  i« 
quite  tuffictent  to  confute  tbote  who  would  onn- 
aider  Sinot  at  equivalent  in  thit  pa«age  to  the 
■on.  See  above,  p^  152,  h.  Coma  Liican.  /'Aar. 
Z.209. 

Ovid.  — In  the  fcorth  book  of  the  FaaH  (x. 
901)  the  riting  of  Siriut  it  awiifnied  lo  the  2otb  of 
April,  ia  made  coincident  with  the  dtaoppranuKv 
of  Ariet,  and  nwrkt  the  epoch  of  mid-spring :  — 

Sex  nbi  quae  mtant  lucet  April  is  hal>rbit 
In  medio  cnnu  tempora  Vrris  erunt ; 

Et  iVnstra  pecudem  quaeres  Atharooniidnt  Ilellot 
Sigiiaqoe  dant  imbret  ezoritorque  Canis. 

A  notorioot  blunder  has  been  beie  committed  by 
the  poet.  No  rising  of  Sirius,  either  real  or  ap- 
parent, in  the  morning  or  in  the  eveninK,  cor- 
reapondt  to  thit  tcaaon.  But  this  is  the  vrrr  day 
fixed  by  Enctemon  <ap.  Oeroin.  Parapetr.)  lor  the 
heliacal  setting  (a^sir  «p^erai)  of  the  I>..g,  which 
fell  at  Rome  for  the  Julian  era  on  tbe  1st  of  May. 

Again,  in  FaaL  ▼.  723,  we  read  — 

Nocte  sequente  diem  Canit  Erigoneius  exit, 

that  ia,  OB  the  22d  of  May.  Now,  it  is  clear 
from  a  former  passage  (ir.  939)  that  by  Cania 
Erigomaima  he  means  the  Great  Dog;  but  tbe  true 
riting  of  Sirioa  took  place  for  Rome  at  this  jjeriod 
on  the  19th  of  July,  tha  apparent  on  tbo  2d  of 
August 

Not  mneh  will  be  gained  by  tupposinf^  that 
Procyon  ia  hen  alloded  to  ;  for  tbe  risinffs  of  that 
star  preoede  thoae  of  Siriut  by  about  ei^ht  days 
only.     Here,  again,  therefore,  we  have  a  gniss 


pALLADina  —  PalUdius  (viL  9):  «In  ortn 
Canicnhie,qui  apod  Romanes X I V.  KaL  Aug.  <  1 9th 
July)  die  tenetar,  explorant  (sc.  Ae^-pti)  quae 
temina  exortnm  tidot  exuiat,  quae  illacsa  custo- 
diat"  Now  thit  ia  the  exact  period  of  the  heliacal 
riaing  in  Egypt  for  the  Julian  epoch  ;  hence  the 
w-^t  •*  apod  Romanoa  •»  mutt  refer  to  a  notice  in 
Roman  Calendar,  and  not  to  the  md  period 
of  theph 


Okion. 
It  must  be  home  in  mind  that,  from  tbe  ffr^t 
size  of  thit  eonateUation,  itt  risings  and  settings 
are  spread  over  a  eontiderable  space  ;  while  the 
brilliant  start  which  it  contains  are  so  numerous 
that  no  one  can  be  fixed  upon  at  a  representative 
of  the  whole,  at  in  the  case  of  Bodtet,  where  the 
different  appeamncet  are  tuually  referred  to  Aic- 
torut  alone.  Hence  tbote  writers  who  aim  at 
preciaion  uie  tuch  phrases  at  ^  Orion  inripit  oriri,** 
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^  Orion  total  oritur,'*  **  Orion  incipit  ocriden  ;^ 
and  wherever  rach  qoalificatiani  are  omitted  tbe 
•tatements  are  neceeaaril  j  Tagne. 

Hbsiod.  —  Heriod  (Erg,  598)  orders  the  com 
to  be  thrashed  c9r*  &y  wpmra  ^op^  vBhfn  ^QpUtvos, 
For  that  age  and  country  the  i^yparent  moming  or 
heliacal  rising  of  OrifA  would  be  completed  about 
the  9th  of  July. 

The  setting  of  Orion  was  one  of  the  tokens 
which  gave  notice  to  the  &nner  that  the  season 
for  ploughing  had  arrived,  and  to  the  mariner  that 
he  must  no  longer  brave  the  perils  of  the  deep. 
{Erg,  615.)  "Hie  apparent  moming  setting  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  month  of  NoTember. 

The  culmination  of  Orion,  which  coincided  with 
the  vintage  (Ery,  609)  took  place  about  tha  Uth 
of  September. 

Arjstotlx.  —  Aristotle  (Meteorolog.  li.  5, 
Froblmn.  xiv.  26)  pIbms  the  rising  of  Orion  at  the 
commencement  of  Opora,  and  the  setting  at  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  or  rather  in  the  transition  from 
summer  to  vrinter  (iw  furdiokg  rov  ^ipwt  icol 
Xcifu»rot). 

Now  Uie  two  limits  which  included  the  be- 
ginning and    end  of   the  apparent  morning  or 

liacal  rising,  which  alone  can  be  here  indicated, 
were,  for  the  age  and  country  of  the  writer,  17th 
of  June — Uth  July;  those  which  embraced  the 
apparent  moming  setting  were,  8th  of  November — 
8th  of  December  ;  whue  the  true  moming  setting 
continued  firom  27th  of  October— 20th  of  No- 
Tember. 

Upon  eiamining  the  passages  in  question  a  Tery 
curious  contradiction  will  be  peroeived,  which  has 
long  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  coomientators. 
Aristotle  distinctly  asserts  in  one  place  that  the 
risiuff  of  Orion  is  characterised  by  unsteady  stormy 
weaUier,  and  offsrs  an  explanation  of  the  £ut: 
in  another  place  he  as  distinctly  avers  that  the 
rising  of  Orion  is  characterised  by  the  absence  of 
vrind  (ircpi  *ClpUHfos  dUoroX^  fUUio^a  ybf^ai 

Plwt.  — (1)  VIII.  Idm  (Mart)  Aqmlomi 
pi»ei$  Morfa,  ei  potiero  du  OriomU.  xriiL  65.  §  1. 

(2)  Nonit  (Apr.)  Aegypto  Orion  etghdim  ^ 
wdpimU  obtamdu  xriiL  66.  §  1. 

(1)  The  first  di^  8th  of  March,  is  so  £ur  re- 
moTed  from  the  rising  of  Orion,  whether  in  the 
moming  or  the  evenings  that  Ideler  it  probably 
correct  when  he  supposes  that  either  the  text  b 
cormpt  or  that  Pliny  himself  inserted  Orion  by 
mistaJce  instead  of  the  name  of  some  other  constel- 
lation. 

(2)  Here  also  the  date,  5th  of  April,  is  wide  of 
the  tmth.  The  apparent  evening  setting  of  the 
middle  star  in  the  belt  fell  at  Alexandria  on  the 
26th  of  April,  seven  days  later  than  at  Rome,  the 
trae  evening  setting  about  the  9th  or  1 0th  of  May. 

VimoiL,  HoRACX. — Both  Virgil  and  Horace 
frequently  allude  to  the  tempests  which  accom- 
panied the  winter  setting  of  Orion  {Saetm»  vU 
Orion  kSbemit  eomdibw  undisy  Viig.  Aeu.  viL  719  ; 
see  also  iv.  52  ;  Hor.  Oxrm.  I  28.  21,  iil  27.  17, 
J^poef.  X.  9,  XV.  7X  just  as  Hesiod  {Erg.  617) 
eight  hundred  years  before  had  warned  the  mariner 
that  when  the  Pleiades,  fleeing  from  the  mig^t  of 
Orion,  plunge  into  the  dark  main  : 

Ail  T6r€  itaanolmp  dafifmr  d^owruf  d^oi. 

The  apparent  moming  setting  of  Orion,  which 
in  the  time  of  Hesiod  commenced  early  in  No- 
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vember,  mod  after  the  moming  setting  of  the 
Pleiadea,  thus  became  oonneeted  in  tradxtioDal 
lore  with  the  first  gales  of  the  rainy  season,  and 
the  association  conttnned  for  centuries,  although 
the  phenomenon  itself  became  eraduaUy  Ibrther 
and  further  removed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
stormy  period.  In  the  Panpegma  of  Gemsnu  we 
find  notices  by  three  different  astronomen,  in  which 
the  setting  of  the  Pletsdes  and  of  Orion  are  men- 
tioned as  attended  by  temposta,  although  each  of 
the  three  fixes  upon  a  difforent  day.  For  Rome, 
at  the  Julian  era,  the  apparent  moming  setting 
commenced  about  the  12tli  or  13th  of  November. 
In  Pliny  (xviiL  74)  we  find,  «*  V.  Idas  Novembr. 
(8  Novemb.)  gladius  Orionia  ooddem  indpit,** 
which  is  the  true  momiqg  setting  for  Alexandria 
at  that  epoch. 

Ovid.  —  Ovid  refers  tvrioe  in  his  Futi  to  the 
setting  of  Orion.  In  one  passage  (iv.  887)  he 
places  it  on  the  day  befi>ra  the  termination  of  the 
Megalesia,  that  is,  on  the  10th  of  April ;  in 
another  (v.  498),  where  the  complete  disappearance 
of  the  figure  is  expressly  noted,  on  the  11th  of 
May. 

Now  the  apparent  evening  setting  of  RIgel,  the 
bright  itar  which  marks  the  left  foot,  took  plaee 
for  Rome  in  the  age  of  the  poet  on  11th  April, 
while  the  smaller  star,  now  known  as  «,  set  on  the 
previous  day,  the  trae  eveninff  settii^  of  Betdgeox, 
which  mariuthe  right  shoulder,  fell  on  the  11th  of 
May.  Hence  it  is  dear  that  Ghrid  derived  his  in- 
fisnnation  from  two  veiy  accnmte  calendars,  one  of 
which  gave  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
apparent  evening  setting  ;  the  other,  the  date  of  the 
termination  of  the  true  evening  setthig. 

He  refers  tvrice  to  the  rising  of  Orion  also  — 
in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Fasti  (717),  on  the  16th 
of  June : 

At  pater  Heliadum  radios  ubi  tinxerit  undis, 

Et  cinget  geminos  Stella  serena  polos. 
Toilet  humo  validos  proles  Hyriea  lacertos, 

and  on  the  festival  of  Fortuna  Fortis^  on  the  24th 
of  June : 

Zona  latet  tua  nunc,  et  eras  fortasse  latebit, 
Dehinc  erit,  Orion,  ad^denda  mihi, 

that  is,  on  the  26th  of  June. 

Widi  regard  to  the  first,  the  date  is  neariy  cor- 
rect fi>r  the  true  morning  {noi  bybnino,  as  the 
words  denote)  rising  of  the  two  stars  (o  o)  at  the 
extremity  of  the  left  hand  ;  with  r^^ard  to  the 
second,  the  true  moming  rising  of  the  middle  star 
in  the  belt  fell  on  the  21st  of  June,  the  apparent 
on  the  Idth  of  July.  There  is  a  mirtake,  there- 
fore, here  of  five  days,  as  &r  as  Rome  is  oon- 
cemed* 

Htadks. 

In  Hesiod  {Erg.  615),  the  setting  of  the  Plei- 
ades, of  the  Hyades,  and  of  mighty  Orion,  warn 
the  husbandman  that  the  season  has  arrived  for 
plouglung  the  earth,  and  the  mariner,  that  naviga- 
tion must  cease.  The  apparent  moming  setting 
of  the  Hyades  took  place,  aocordinv  to  the  cal- 
culation of  Ideler,  for  the  age  and  country  of 
Hesiod,  on  the  7th  of  the  Julian  November,  four 
days  after  that  of  the  Pleiades,  and  eight  heSan 
that  of  Orion. 

Virgil  {Am.  L  744,  iil  516)  terms  this  duster 
"^  phivias  Hyadas,**  and  Horace  (Cbrm.  i  S.  14) 
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totiMr 

far  RoBM  attke 
I  «B  the  3d  of  Nofwte,  the 
I4tk  «f  Nmabcr.     TW  i^ 
riniv,  wUck  fan  «pn  tke  3Mi  of 
Oetata;  iro«U  lOwwiM  Mii  tkeM  epiikeliL 

Ovtf,  m  kk  FiMd  Or.  C77X  pken  the  evwiw 
■ttB^f  of  the  H7ad«  «■  the  17th  of  April,  the 
diyiai  mdto  Calendv  ef  OMw(PliB.zTm.  6<L 
S 1),  whfle  CnliMifli  wmmm  the  Ulth  (iff,  JL  ri.  2. 
S  SiS).  ThiwiimiMiiileMieiMMh  ■BgBmta» Mnee 
the  appMCBt  cvaiiig»  or  hdkeel  Mttiiif,  took  phee 
for  Koiw  at  that  epoeh  OB  the  20th  of  AprO. 

b  the  aPM  peeos  the  MDoiiv  nii«  »  elhded 
•efivBtonea. 

(1.)  ItiiMia(T.l<S)«etakepheeoBthe9iid 
of  Maj.whiA  was  the  dirtied  mthoGileAdv 
of  Oaiear  (Plia.  zviiL  66.  f  1),  aid  adopted  Vj 
Chmilh  <xL  2.  i  39),  wheoe  worde»  te^  mi 

(Sl)  O^  the  14th  of  May  (t.  608),  while  Co> 
hoMla  (Ihid.  §43)  hM,  Xl/.  MmL  Jmm.  <21et 

(3L)  Ob  AeS7th  of  May  (▼.  &&). 
(4.)  Ob  the  oeeo^  of  Jane  <tL  197). 
(S.)  OathelSchof  J«e(Ti.7H). 
NovthetnewrBDgraiB^of  thoHyadci  far 
BowaitiMtciiochwaaoB  the  16th  of  May,  the 
apfHCBt  or  heliacal  ifaav  ea  the  9th  of  Jaae, 
the  tne  epcasag  aetting  <m  the  9d  of  May. 

Heaee  it  ie  dear  that  Orid,  ColaBMOa,  aad 
Pliny,  eapyina  in  (1)  a  Uaader  which  had  faond 
ty  iBfto  the  Ckdendar  of  Caeav,  amaed  the 
to  the  2nd  of  May  inetaad  of  the 
The  tne  ewwing  tmng  lay 
2).    The  ■ 


betweea  dto  daye  naa^d  to  (2). 

linog  wae  thirteen  daye  •hm  (3),  eefea  dayi  alter 

(4X  HZ  daye  befara  (5). 

Tbb  Ckbtaw  Cbowk. 

We  hvre  Been  ahine  that  Vifgfl  (G^tofy.  L  222), 
BtiaiU  the  farmer  boC  to  wmmmrm  aowing  wheat 
BDtfl  after  the  Ploadet  have  art  ia  the  BMfBing : 

GwMiaqne  aidentia  dceedat  itdla  CoroBae, 

wntde  i^ichBaaBtfigBifythe««M|7y'<^^><*» 

Onaa.    ThemanntevB 

of  tint  eeMteliatkn  Ud  at 

Bpoa  the  9th  of  NofeaBbo*,  the  very  day  after  the 

ainwoMt  Bwrrimg  aettiqg  of  the  Pleiades. 

Ond  (FaaL  iii.  459X  after  htmxm  ^okoi  of  the 
nni^of  Pcgaaaa  on  the  aight  of  j£iich  7th,  adda, 

PmCeBBs  ad^id<a  Tcnieati  Boete  Coct»aai  * 


aw  (or  heliaca])  tettiiig 
;  RoBM  far  thie  epocn 


wKda  which  denote  the 
reality,  the  apparent  erening  rienig  took  place  on 
the  tenth  of  Marefay  only  two  dnya  ktcr  thaa  the 
date  here  fixed. 

Thb  E10& 

Tngil  (CfeofSf.  I  205)  irhen  incBlcating  the 
Btility  ofoheeitiiy  the  ataia,  declaiee  that  it  ia  no 
leu  Brill  Mil  J  far  the  hnabandman  thaa  far  the 
na«  to  waleh  Anrtnnis  and  the  ^latening  Snake, 
and  ^  d^  ^  ^  Kitb  (kaedonrnqm  dmt  mt- 
•■idO'  BeewhrtB  (Jem.  ix.  65B)  he  eomparee  a 
damBi^ofarmwBand  jnTelins  nttlmg  against 
Ai^t*^  lM*«M»t«  (o  the  torrenta  of  rain  proceed- 
ttgbom  the  w«st  aadtf  the  inflnenfaoflfaioatefy 


27) 


(d«h 
dn 

of 
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(pfaafaMae  Aoadii).  Hofaee  (fWai.  tiL  I. 
dwelli  on  the  temn  of  eHting  Antanu  and 
JTtU;  while  OTid  {TruL  L  1.  13)  and 
(r*5S.  See  SchoL)  ipcak  m  the  BUM 
ia  ColBBieaa\  Calendar  (xi  2.  |  66)  wa 
V,  KmL  OekA  (27th  Srpt.)  Hatdi  SMorwmtmr^ 
a  little  farther  ob  (|  73)  Fridm  AW  OrtfoA. 
Not.)  HmM  ononter  wmptr^  The  farmer 
the  precise  day  of  the  *««  eeooM^  ruMy 
kid  at  RoBM  far  the  Jaliaa  eta  ; 
I  the  lyp Ileal  eoBHao  rimm^,  which  would 
daye  eartier,  wovM  indicate  the  approach 
which  eoauMBly  attend  npoa  the 


IIL  Dinaioir  or  tub  Yiab  arro  SaAaona. 

Aa  early  ai  the  age  of  Heeied  the  eeauaenee. 
BBBtef  diftwBtenaioniwaBBMtked  by  thensiiige 
and  Bottiage  of  oataia  slaiB  ;  bat  befara  pnoerduig 
these  liaiiu  it  will  be  BoenMry  to 
how  auuiy  cenpartmenti  the  year 
oat  by  the  earlier  Greeks. 

HoBMr  clearly  defines  three: -^  1.  Spring  (fap\ 
at  whoee  retain  the  nightingale  trilb  h<T  notre 
BMBg  the  greenwood  brakes  {Od,  zia.  619).  % 
Winter  (x«V<^,  X**f»*)*  •»  wh«»  approach,  ac- 
eonpaaaed  bv  delngee  of  nua  (dMefarer  jplj^sr), 
the  cnBMB  lly  acreaauqg  awar  to  the  streaais  of 
ocean  (7A  iii.  4,  eenp.  Hesaod.  Ery,  448).  3. 
SuiBBWi  (d^pof  )^  to  which  X'^m  is  directly  opposed 
(OdL  Tii.  1 1 8).  4.  Three  lines  occur  in  thr  ( >d  vMry 
(zi  1 9 1 .  a^dp  M^f A^e  i  bip^t  rsfaUivM  r*immf^ 
aad  also  xii  76,  ziv.  384)  where  the  word  immpm 
to  be  distinguished  from  ^^fet,  and  is  in 
generally  tianshued  amiwmm,  1  drier, 
a  proved  ia  a  satisfactory  auuincr 
{HmSmek  der  Ckrm,  I  ^  243)  that  the  trim 
origfaaUy  mdicated  not  a  season  sepaiate  60a  and 
faUowiqg  after  eumnier,  hot  the  hottest  nart  of 
■BBBMr  itBclf ;  and  hence  Sirios,  whose  heliacal 
rinBg  took  place  io  the  age  of  Homer  ahoat  the 
laiddlo  of  July,  is  designated  as  A#tV  ^rapu^f 
(IL  ▼.  5  ;  see  8choL  and  Kustath.  ad  loc. ;  eonpare 
also  //.  xxii  26),  while  Aiietotle  ia  one  passage 
(Afaieondog.  ii.  5)  makes  the  heliacal  rising  of 
Sirina,  which  he  notee  as  coinciding  with  the  en- 
tianea  of  the  sun  into  Leo^  «.  e.  24th  July  of  the 
Jaliaa  calendar,  the  sign  of  the  commencement  of 
hfAfm ;  and  m  another  passage  (PrMem.  zxt.  26, 
zxri.  14)  placee  the  rising  of  Orion  st  the  begin- 
niaa  of  mpo,  and  the  setting  of  the  same  con- 
■trllatifln  at  the  beginning  of  winter — iv  /irrofoAp 
Toi?  b4pmn  luX  x*Vm^*  —  an  ezprrMion  which 
dearly  indirates  that  4vdpB  was  included  within 
the  more  geneial  ^^pof. 

Heeiod  notices  Aip  (Erp.  462\  hipn  (L  &), 
Xeljpia  (450),  and  m  his  poem  we  find  the  trace  of 
a  faorfald  diTisioB,  far  he  employs  the  adjectiTe 
fMTormptrh  {Erg,  415)  m  reference  to  the  period 
ef  the  fint  sains,  when  the  ezcessite  heat  had  in 
some  degree  abated.  These  rains  he  elsewhere 
calls  the  dewp»«>y  Mipet,  and  notices  them  in  oon- 
neetion  with  the  Tintage,  when  he  enioins  the 
mariner  to  hasten  home  to  port  before  the  serene 
weather  has  passed  away — m^iM  lUptat  oltw  re 
p4w  mi,  immpunv  tftipw.  Moreover,  by  making 
^p^t  proper  end  fifty  daya  after  the  solstice  (Erg, 
663)  oe  leares  a  Tacant  space  faom  the  middle  of 
August  to  the  end  of  October,  which  he  must  hare 
intended  to  fill  by  a  fourth  season,  which  he  no- 
where specifically  names.  At  late,  howerer,  u 
M  2 
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Aetebylni  (Prom,  453)  and  Ariftophanet  (An. 
710)  the  leaBoiu  are  spoken  of  aa  three,  x*<M^» 
ldf>,  d4pos  by  the  former ;  X'H'^*  ^>  ^*^P>  by 
the  latter.  Nor  can  we  avoid  attaching  aome 
weight  to  the  fiict  that  the  moat  andent  poeta  and 
artist!  recognised  the'XVcu  as  three  only,  beaiQg, 
aocordmg  to  the  Theoffony  (901)  the  symbolical 
i^ipeUation  of  Order  (El^Mfila),  Justice  (AimiX 
and  blooming  Peace  (Elffini),  Indeed  Paosanias 
has  presenr^  a  record  of  a  time  when  the  *Qptu 
wen  known  as  two  goddesses  only — Kofm^^  the 
of  firuits,  and  BoAA^  the  goardian  of 
(iz.  35.  §  2).  We  may  henoe  safely 
oonclnde  that  the  Greeks  for  many  ages  disoimi- 
nated  three  seasons  only,  Winter,  Spring,  and 
Summer,  that  the  general  name  for  the  whole  of 
summer  being  iMpos^  the  hottest  portion  was  dis- 
tinguished as  ^mipo,  and  that  the  latter  term  was 
gradually  separated  firom  the  former,  so  that  i^^pot 
was  commonly  employed  for  early  summer,  and 
M^  for  late  summer. 

The  first  direct  mention  of  autumn  is  contained 
in  the  treatise  De  Diaela  (lib.  iiL  ftc),  commonly 
ascribed  to  Hippocrates  (&  c.  420),  where  we  are 
told  that  the  year  is  usually  divided  into  four  parts, 
Winter  (xc<ft^),  Spring  (Icy),  Summer  (i^«pos). 
Autumn  {pBu4witpw)  ;  and  this  word  with  its 
synonjrm  iuT6mttpw  occurs  regulariy  from  this  time 
forward,  proTing  that  those  by  whom  they  were 
framed  considered  i/w^tpa^  not  as  autumn,  but  as  the 
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period  which  immediately  preceded  antninn  and 
moved  in  it 

We  disoorer  also  in  the  Greek  medical  writers 
traces  of  a  sevenfold  division,  although  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  ever  generally 
adopted.  According  to  this  distribntioii,  snmmer 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  winter  into  three, 
and  we  have,  1.  Spring  {Jtt^\»  2.  Eariy  anmmrf 
(l^4pos),  8.  lAte  summer  (Mfipa).  4.  Autumn 
{jpBufimmpMf  s.  furiwmpw),  5.  The  plooghing  or 
sowing  season  (Uporot  s.  owopiir^y).  6.  Winter 
proper  (xftfi^w),  7.  The  planting  seaaon  (^ 
roMa). 

From  Vano  (ItJLl  28),  Colnmcfla  (iz.  14, 
zi  2),  and  Plmy  (zviiL  25)  we  infer  that  Julius 
Caesar,  in  his  (Calendar,  selected  an  eight-fold 
division,  each  of  the  four  seasons  being  subdivided 
into  two,  after  this  manner:  1.  Vans  /iidMcm. 
dm  jfe^wMOCRiMi  rinwtMn.  3.  JLatbxtu  JmitMimm  4. 
SoUatmm,     5b  Amttmm  ImUmm,    6.  j 

We  find  no  trace  in  Homer  of  any  connection 
having  been  established  between  the  recurrence  of 
particular  astronomical  phenomena,  and  the  return 
of  the  seasons.  But  in  Hesiod,  as  remarked 
above,  and  in  subsequent  writers,  the  limita  of  the 
divisions  which  they  adopt  are  carefrtUy  defined  by 
the  risings  and  settings  of  particular  stars  or  oon- 
stelbuions.  The  following  tabular  ammgement 
will  afford  a  view  of  the  moat  important  ayatems : 


Commencement  of  spring     - 


Commencement  of 
(Hfiiiros)  or  reaping  time 

Thrashing  time 
•  Period  of  moot  oppressive  heat 

End  of  snmmer  {a4pos) 

Period  of  the  vintage 

Commencement  of  winter, 
which  coincides  with 
ploughing  time  (Uporos), 
and  the  dose  of  navigation 


Dwisiom  of  the  Seaaom  aooordij^  to  HetktdL 

The  evening  (iatpoiafi^aios)  rising  of  Aicturus  60  days  after  the  winter 

soUtice  (Erp,  564). 
(Heliacal)  rising  of  the  Pleiads  after  they  have  remained  oonoealed  for 

40  days  and  40  niffhts  {Erg.  383). 
(Heliacal)  rising  of  the  first  star  in  Orion  (Erg,  595). 
(Heliacal)  rising  of  Sirius  (Erg,  582,  dec). 
Fifty  days  after  the  solstice  {Erg,  663). 

(Heliacal)  rising  of  Arctorus.  Culmination  of  Sirius  and  Grion  (Erg.  609). 
The  (morning)  setting  of  the  Pleiades  (Erg.  383),  of  the  Hyaides,  and  of 

Orion  {Erg,^\b). 


Jeeordmg  to  the  Atdhor  o/Oe  TVeaUm  *^  De  Diaeia,^ 


Commencement  of  spring     - 


autumn 
winter 


The  vernal  equinoz. 
Heliacal  rising  of  the  Pleiades. 
Heliacal  rising  of  Arctums. 
Morning  setting  of  Pleiades. 


Sevenfold  DtotMoa,  aooordutg  to  Hippocratee  ami  other  Medieal  Writers. 


Commencement  of  spring  .        .        . 

early  summer  (3^f)    - 

<<  late  summer  (dvvfipa)      - 

**  autumn        ... 

"^  ploughing     and    sowing 

season  {Uperos  owofvrrhs). 

Commencement  of  winter  proper  (x^tftiinf)  - 

**  planting  season  (^vraX/ia) 


The  vernal  equinoz. 
Heliacal  rismg  of  the  Pleiades. 
Heliacal  rising  of  Sirius. 
Heliacal  rising  of  Arctorus. 
Homing  setting  of  Pleiades. 

Wmter  solstice. 

Evening  rising  of  Arctums. 


Seasons  according  to  Euctonum^  Eudogms^  and  other  Authors  quoted  m  the  Panqtegma  ifGemkms, 


First  breezes  of  Zepbyms 
Appearance  of  the  swallow 
Appearance  of  kite  (hrru^i  ^aipirtu) 
Commencement  of  summer 
'Midwinter     -        -        -        -        - 


16°  or  17°  of  Aquarius. 

2^  of  Pisces. 

11^  of  Pisces  (Eud.)  —  22«  of  Piscea  (Enetem.). 

13*>ofTanraB. 

14®  of  Caprioomus. 


ASriATM. 


ASYLUM. 


ie$ 


The  Imeaetof  FaroBnu  begin  to  Uow 
HcfiMftl  cinder  the  PleiidH  (YagiUM) 
Maniag  eettfav  of  FidkaU 
Mendiig  Kttmg  of  the  Pleiadei 


Yll.  Id.  FeK  (7  Fcbmarr). 
VIII.  KaL  Apr.  (25  Mai^b). 

VII.  KaL  M«i.  (9  Mar). 
YIII.  KaL  Jon.  (24  J^l 
III.Id.Aii|r.  (11  Angutti 

VIII.  Kat  Oct  (24  Septmbrrl 
III.  Id.  Not.  (11  NoTcnibrr). 
VIII.  KaL  Jan.  (25  December). 


\  days  ;  to  ■Buner,  aiiieCy-lbv  days  {  to 
to  winter,  eightj-fcw  dayi. 


ninety-on*  dan; 
IW.  R.i 


ASTY'NOKI  ihrrmifm\  inblie 
■M«  of  the  Gnck  statea,  who  bnd  to  pn 


ia  the  ■trecta,  to  keep  them  den,  and  to  tee  that  all 
ba  Uhiga,  both  pafalie  and  priTSie,  wcfe  in  a  Mfe 
■ttiCy  and  not  fikd j  to  canae  injarf  by^  ftlKiig 
down.  ( Aiialot.  PioBL  tL  &»  ed.  Schneider ;  Plat 
Z^  tL  pp.  759,  763  ;  1%  43.  th.  10.  n  1.)  At 
A&eaa  thoe  were  ten  aatyneaai,  Irve  fcr  the  dtj 
and  £t«  fcr  the  Peuneeaa,  and  not  twenty,  fifteen 
for  the  dtj  and  five  fiir  the  Pelraoeui,  aa  ii  atated 
k  MiBe  editinna  of  Haipocratioiv  (Hanocfat. 
Said.  a.  v. ;  Bekko^  Ammd.  p.  455  ;  Hlekh, 
Carp.  Iwaerip^  toL  L  pi  337.)  A  pcfiOD  was 
obi^ed  to  diachazge  tUa  bardenaone  oiRee  onlj 
oaoe  m  hia  life.  (I^m.  /VSaa.  pu  1461.)  The  ez- 
toit  of  the  dntiea  of  the  Atheniaa  aatynomi  ia 
BTOTTtain.  Ariat0tle  atatea  {ap,  Harpoer,  t  e.) 
that  they  had  the  wmerintendence  of  the  jcavepgen 
(»apa;id7o*X  idiicli  would  nataraUy  belong  to 
then  on  aeeoont  of  their  attending  to  the  rlfaniing 
of  the  aneeta,  and  he  likewiie  inlbnttB  at  that 
they-  had  the  anperintendenee  of  the  female  nmai- 
ciaaa.  It  ia  ptobable,  howerer,  that  they  had 
only  to  do  with  the  latter  in  Tirtae  of  their  doty 
of  preaerring  order  in  the  itreeta,  aince  the  rq|n- 
btioa  of  an  the  poblic  proatitatea  beloDged  to  the 
agataaomi.  [AGonANom.]  It  woold  likewiae 
appear  from  a  csrcamatanee  lekted  by  Di^genei 
LaSrtiaa  (tL  90)  that  they  eoald  prevent  a  penon 
from  appearing  in  the  atreeta  in  lozarioaa  or  in- 
decent appareL  It  ia  mentioned  on  one  oocaaion 
thai  a  ^nll  waa  depoaited  with  the  aatynomi 
(lacoa,  <fe  Oeom^  H^rmL  p.  36,  ed.  Steph.),  a 
cucmaatanee  whiieh  doea  not  aeem'm  aoeordance 
with  the  dntiea  of  thdr  office.  (Meier,  JtL  Fro- 
zen, p.  93,  &C.) 

ASY'LUM  (KtfiAor).  In  the  (heek  iCatea 
tbe  toaplea,  altara,  lacred  grorea,  and  itatoea  of 
the  geda  geneially  poaaemed  the  prijilegea  of  pro- 
tectiog  alavea,  debtora,  and  criminala,  who  fled  to 
them  kr  icfe^  The  lawi,  however,  do'not  ap- 
pear to  have  recogniawi  the  right  of  all  aocb  mered 
^acca  to  aflbrd  tte  protection  which  waa  daimed  ; 
bat  to  have  eonfined  it  to  a  certain  nomber  of 
tempka,  or  ahaia,  which  wen  conddered  in  a  moie 
especid  mannn  to  have  the  dovAia,  or  jn  atgU, 
(ScrrhiB  ad  Vh^  Am.  iL  761.)  There  were 
aerenl  pheea  in  Athena  which  pooaeawd  this  pri- 
viU^ ;  of  which  the  beat  known  waa  the  The- 
aeiam,  tr  tonple  of  TheaeoBy  in  the  dty,  which 
Wto  chidly  mtended  lor  the  protection  of  tbe  ill- 
tiMted  davea,  who  coold  take  refbge  in  this  place, 
aad  eoopd  thar  Dmaten  to  aell  them  to  tome 
at&er  pcnm.  (Thtl.  J%e$emM,  36  ;  Scbd.  ad 
Jru/opk  EqmiL  1309  ;  Heaych.  and  Bo^  t.  o. 
«fiiSJ5    ITie  otfcer  pJaoea  in  Athena  which  poa- 


the  jna  aayli  were:  the  altar  of  pitr,  in  the 

the  ahar  of  Zcaa  *hypmm^  the  diara  of 

tweWe  godai  the  aliar  of  tbe  Eumenidrt  on 


the  ti 

the  AreioMgoa,  the  The— urn  in  the  Peinr^tia, 
and  the  altar  of  Anemia,  at  Manrchia  (Meirr, 
A9L  Proe.  p.  404).  Among  the  moat  celeliratcd 
placca  of  aaylom  in  other  pairto  of  Greece,  we  may 
mention  the  temple  of  Poaeidon,  in  LAconia,  on 
Moont  Taenanu  (Tbnc  L  128,  133  •  Com.  Nrp. 
Poaa.  c.  4)  ;  the  temple  of  Poaeidon,  in  Calauria 
(Plat  Dtmottk.  29)  ;  and  the  temple  of  Atbeim 
Aka,  in  Tegea  (Paoa.  iil  5.  §  6).  It  woold  ap- 
pear, however,  that  all  aacred  piaoea  wrre  aup. 
poaed  to  notect  an  individaal  to  a  ceruin  extriit, 
even  if  tneir  right  to  do  ao  waa  not  rccogniMNl  bv 
the  laws  of  the  atate,  in  which  they  were  »ituat(J. 
In  anch  caaea,  howerer,  aa  the  law  gave  no  pni- 
taction,  it  •ecma  to  have  been  con«idrrvd  lawful  to 
nae  any  mcana  in  order  to  compel  the  itidn  iduala 
who  had  taken  refiige  to  leave  the  oanctuary.  ex- 
cept diagging  them  oat  by  perfiid  viulenoe. 
Thoa  it  waa  not  nncoromon  to  force  a  penon  fmm 
an  ahar  or  a  atatne  of  a  god,  by  the  appliratinn  of 
fire.  (Sorip.  Amdrom,  256,  with  SchoL  ;  PlaoL 
Mm/A  t.  I.  65.) 

In  the  time  of  Tiberiua,  tbe  number  of  placea 
pi—aiiiig  the  jna  atyli  in  the  Greek  dtios  in 
Oraaee  vad  Ana  Minor  became  m  numemiii,  aa 
•eriooaly  to  impede  the  administxatino  of  j  tut  ice. 
In  conaeqnence  of  thia,  the  aenat^,  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor,  limited  the  jut  anyli  to  a 
few  citiea,  bat  did  not  entirely  abolish  it,  aa 
Snetonioa  (715.  37)  haa  efroneooaly  lUted.  (Soe 
Tadt  Amt.  m.  60~f?3,  iv.  14  ;  and  Emetti^  Ejt- 
emr$u$  *>  SmeL  Tib.  37.) 

The  aaylnm  which  Ronniloa  fe  mid  to  have 
opened  at  Rome  on  the  Capitoline  bill,  between 
iU  two  aommita,  in  order  to  increaae  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  (Lit.  l  8  ;  Veil  Pat  L  8 ;  Dionyt. 
ii  15),  waa,  according  to  the  legend,  a  place  of 
reftige  fiv  Uw  inhabitanta  of  other  atatea,  rather 
than  a  nnctoary  fiv  thoae  who  had  violated  the 
lawa  of  the  dty.  In  the  repoblican  and  eariy  im- 
perial thnea,  a  right  of  aaylnm,  anch  aa  exiated  in 
the  Greek  atotea,  doea  not  appear  to  have  been 
reoogniaed  by  the  Roman  law.  Livy  aeema  to 
apcfOc  of  the  right  (xzxv.  51)  aa  peculiar  to  the 
(jireeka: — Ttmplmm  eat  ApoUinu  Delium  —  eo 
jmre  mmeto  qmo  nmi  Umpla  muu  (uy!a  Gnuei  ap- 
peBami.  By  a  conatitatio  of  Antoninua  Pius,  it  waa 
decreed  that,  if  a  alave  in  a  province  fled  to  the 
templea  of  tbe  soda  or  the  atatuea  of  the  emperora, 
to  avoid  tbe  lU-naage  of  hia  master,  the  praesca 
could  oomnd  the  master  to  aell  the  alave  (Oaiua, 
L  53)  ;  ana  the  alave  waa  not  regarded  by  ^e  law 
aa  a  runaway — /mgitiima  (Dig.  21.  tit  1.  a.  17. 
M  3 
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§  12).  THif  codutitutio  of  Antoniniu  ii  quoted 
in  Juatinian^i  Iiutitatei  (1.  tit  8.  i.  2),  with  ft 
slight  alteration  ;  the  wordi  ad  aedem  taeram  are 
•abstitated  fat  ad  Jama  deommy  moot  the  joi  asyli 
was  in  his  time  extended  to  chnichei.  Those 
sUtcs  who  took  refbge  at  the  statue  of  an  em- 
peror were  considered  to  inflict  disgrace  on  their 
master,  as  it  was  reasonably  sappoeed  that  no 
slave  would  take  such  a  step,  unless  he  had  re- 
ceived rerj  bad  usage  from  his  master.  If  it 
could  be  proved  that  any  individual  had  instigated 
the  sUve  of  another  to  flee  to  the  statue  of  an  em- 
peror, he  was  liable  to  an  action  compH  term, 
(Dig.  47.  tit  11.  8.  5.)  The  right  of  aqrlnm 
seems  to  have  been  generally,  but  not  entuely, 
confined  to  slaves.  (Dig.  48.  tit  19.  a.  28.  §  7. 
Comp.  Osiander,  Ds  Atj^  QtmtHimif  in  Oxodot. 
Theiamr,  voL  vi  ;  Simon,  Sur  Ut  Atj^  in  Mkm. 
de  l*Aoad,  dt9  ImteripL  voL  iii. ;  Biinger,  Ds  Atjf^ 
lonm  Origtm^  U§Uy  eiAbtum^  Lugd.  Bat  1828  ;  a 
Nen,  De  A^ie^  Gott  1837  ;  respectii^  the  ri^ht 
of  asylum  in  the  churches  under  the  Christian 
emperon,  see  Rein,  Dae  ChimmalFeeht  der  Corner j 
p.  896.) 

The  term  iiavXia  was  also  applied  to  the  seca- 
ntj  from  plunder  (BurvKla  Ktd  Korh  ynp  koI  «Mrr& 
dJxaur<raM)j  which  was  sometimes  gnmted  hy  one 
state  to  another,  or  even  to  single  individuals.  (See 
BQckh,  Corp,  Interip,  I  p.  725.) 

ATELEIA  (&rcXcla),  is  generally  immunity  or 
exemption  fiom  some  or  all  the  duties  whidi  a 
person  has  to  peifbrm  towards  the  state.  Im- 
munities may  be  granted  either  as  a  privilege  to 
the  citiaens  ot  a  state,  exempting  them  ftom  certain 
duties  which  would  otherwise  be  incombent  on 
them,  or  they  axe  given  as  honoraiy  distinctions  to 
foreign  kiqgs,  states,  commnnitiiw  or  even  private 
individuals.  With  regard  to  the  htter  the  ate- 
leia  was  usually  an  exemption  from  custom  duties 
on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  goods,  and 
was  given  as  a  reward  for  certain  gowl  services. 
Thus  Ooesus  received  the  ateleia  at  Delphi 
(Herod.  L  54),  the  Deoeleans  at  Sparta  (Herod, 
ix.  73),  and  Leuoon,  the  ruler  of^  Bospoms,  at 
Athens.  (Dem.  &  Lepi,  p.  466,  &c)  It  appean 
that  if  a  person  thus  distinguished,  or  a  dtisen  of  a 
foreifln  community  possessing  the  ateleia,  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  state  which  had  granted  it,  he  also 
enjoyed  other  privileges,  such  as  the  exemption 
from  the  protection  money,  or  tax  which  zesident 
aliens  had  to  pay  at  Athens.  (Harpocrat  t.  v. 
lo'orcX^f )  Nay  this  ateleia  might  even  become 
equivalent  to  the  full  franchise,  as,  a.  ^.  the  Byxan- 
tines  gave  the  exemption  from  litiugie^  and  the 
franchise  to  all  Athenians  that  might  go  to  Byzan- 
tium. (Dem.  De  Coron,  p.  256.)  In  many  in- 
stances a  partial  ateleia,  or  an  exemption  from 
custom  duties,  was  granted  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging commerce.  (Theophr.  CS&ar.  23 ;  SchoL 
ad  Arieioph.  Pbd.  905,  with  BSckh'ft  iemarks,/V(M. 
Econ,  p.  87.)  With  regard  to  the  inhabitanU  of  a 
state,  we  must,  as  in  the  case  of  Athens,  again  dis- 
tinguish between  two  classes,  vis.  the  resident 
aliens  and  real  citiaens.  At  Athens  all  resident 
aliens  had  to  pay  a  tax  (/icroiKioy)  which  we  may 
term  protection-tax,  because  it  was  the  price  for 
the  protection  they  enjoyed  at  Athens ;  but  aa  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  state  to  increase  commerce^ 
and  for  tiiat  purpose  to  attract  strangers  to  settle  at 
Athens,  many  of  them  were  exempted  from  this 
tax,  •*.  e.  enjoyed  the  &T^cia  fierouclov  (Dem.  c 
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Afidoer,  pw  691),  and  some  were  even  exempted 
finm  custom  duties,  and  the  property  tax  or  da- 
^epdy  from  which  an  Athenian  citizen  could  never 
he  exempted.  The  atdeia  enjoyed  by  Athcaniaa 
citizens  was  either  a  general  immunity  (hfrikem 
MktTmif)j  such  as  was  granted  to  perMms  who  had 
done  some  great  service  to  their  country,  and  even 
to  Iheir  descendants,  as  in  the  case  of  Hannodius 
and  Aristogeiton ;  or  it  was  a  putial  one  exemptiqg 
a  person  firam  all  or  certain  liturgies,  from  certain 
custom  duties,  or  from  service  in  the  army.  The 
last  of  these  immunities  was  legally  enjoyed  by  all 
members  of  the  council  of  the  Five  Hundred  (Ly- 
cuig.  a,  Leoer,  11),  and  the  archons  for  the  time 
being,  by  the  formers  of  the  custom  duties  (Dem. 
e.  Neaer,  1353),  and  by  those  who  tzaded  1^  sea, 
although  with  tiiem  the  exemption  must  have  been 
limited.  (SchoLad^rM<.P^905,  Jotara.399; 
Suid.  t.  9.  fyenpis  ^fu,)  Most  information  re- 
specting the  ateleia  is  derived  from  Demosthenes* 
speech  against  Leptines.  But  compare  also  Wolf  *a 
Proliff(»», ad L^  ^\xjliLC,iBQek\PMU,Eefm, 
p.  85,  Ac;  WtetammiBy  De ptdJieieAtkemeimtim 
HimorSme  et  Pramnm^  p.  6,  Ac  [L.  &] 

ATELLA'NAE  FA'BULAE.  [Ck>MosoiJL] 
ATHENAEUM  (AO^iwor),  a  school  {bidue) 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  at  Rome,  for  the 
promotion  of  literary  and  scientific  studies  (lii^waw- 
armm  arimm\  and  called  Athenaeum  from  the 
town  of  Athens,  which  was  still  regarded  as  the 
seat  of  intellectual  refinement  The  Athenaeum 
was  situated  on  the  D^toline  hilL  It  was  a  kind 
of  university ;  and  a  staff  of  professon,  for  the 
various  branches  of  stody,  was  regularly  eqgaged. 
Under  Theodosins  II.,  for  example^  there 


three  oraton,  ten  grammarians,  five  sophists,  one 
philosopher,  two  lawyers,  or  jurisconsults.  Besides 
the  instruction  given  by  these  magistr],  poets,  oia- 
ton,  and  critics  were  accustomed  to  ndte  their 
compositions  there,  and  these  prelections  were  some- 
times honooied  with  the  presence  of  the  emperors 
themselves.  There  were  other  places  where  such 
recitations  were  made,  as  the  Librazy  of  Trajan 
[Bibliothxca]  ;  sometimes  also  aroom  was  hind, 
and  made  into  an  auditorium,  seats  erected,  &c. 
The  Athenaeum  seems  to  have  continued  in  hjgh 
repute  till  the  fifth  century.  Little  is  known  of 
the  details  of  study  or  discipline  in  the  Athenaeum, 
but  in  the  constitutian  of  the  year  370,  there  are 
some  rqiulations  respecting  students  in  Rome^  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  it  must  have  been  a 
ve^  extensive  and  important  institntkn.  And 
this  is  confirmed  by  other  statements  contained  in 
some  of  the  Fathen  and  other  ancisni  authoca, 
fitnn  which  we  learn  that  young  men  from  all 
parts,  after  finishing  then:  usual  sSiool  and  college 
studies  in  their  own  town  or  province,  used  to  re- 
sort to  Rome  as  a  sort  of  higher  univenrity,  for  the 
purpose  of  mmpleting  their  education.  (Aur.  Vict 
Que,  14  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixziii.  17  ;  Capitolin.  Purtm. 
11,  GardioH,  Sen,  3  ;  Lamprid.  Alem,  Seeer,  36  ; 
(>>d.  Theod.  14.  tit  9.  s.  1.)  [A.  A.] 

ATHLE'TAE  (^Xirro^,  dk9xirr%€f),  were  per- 
sons  who  contended  in  the  public  ffunes  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  for  the  prizes  (d^Ao,  whence 
the  name  of  itBKriTai)^  which  were  given  to  thoae 
who  conquered  in  contests  of  agility  and  strength. 
This  name  was,  in  the  later  period  of  Oredanhia- 
tory  and  among  the  Romans,  properiy  confined  to 
those  persons  who  entirely  devoted  themselvca  to 
a  course  of  traimng  which  mjght  fit  them  to  excel 
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n  inc]i  coBtesti,  and  wIks  in  fiurt,  made  athletic 
cxepOKa  tbeir  piafeMoiL  Tlie  athletae  differed, 
tkeidbre,  from  the  ogomtta^  {irywurrai),  who 
odIj  punned  lumnaitie  ezerdaet  for  the  sake  of 
improriiig  their  health  and  hodily  strength,  and 
wIm,  thwgh  they  sometmies  eontended  for  the 
prises  in  Uie  poblk  games,  did  not  devote  their 
vhole  Ures,  luce  the  athletae,  to  preparing  for 
these  coattfstSL  In  eaily  times  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  heen  any  distinetion  between  the 
athletae  and  amistae  ;  sinee  we  find  that  many 
indiridnalB^  who  obtained  prises  at  the  great  na- 
tional games  of  the  Greeks,  were  persons  of  con- 
ndenUe  polxticsl  nnportanee,  who  were  never  con- 
sidered to  pinsne  athletic  exercises  as  a  profoision. 
Thna  we  read  that  Phaylloa,  of  Crotona,  who  had 
thrice  eonqnered  in  the  Pythian  games,  oonunanded 
a  Tessel  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  (Herod.  ynL  47  ; 
Pans.  z.  9.  §  1) ;  end  that  Dorieas,  of  Rhodes, 
who  had  obtiined  the  prise  in  all  of  the  foor  great 
festivals,  was  celebrated  in  Greece  for  his  opposition 
to  the  Athenians.  (Pans.  vi.  7.  §  I,  2.)  But  as 
the  indiTidusla,  who  obtained  the  prises  in  these 
games,  reeeiyed  great  hononn  and  rewards,  not 
only  from  their  fellow-citisens,  bat  also  ihmi 
foreign  states,  those  persons  who  intended  to  con- 
tend for  the  prises  made  eztcsordinaiy  efforts  to 
piepare  thenwelTes  for  the  contest ;  and  it  was 
soon  foimd  that,  mdess  they  subjected  themselves 
to  a  sevenr  oovise  of  training  than  was  afforded  by 
the  offdinaxy  exercises  of  the  gymnasia,  they  woold 
not  have  any  chance  of  gaining  the  vietoiy.  Thns 
an»se  a  cbos  of  individuals,  to  whom  the  term 
athleCae  was  ^propriated,  and  who  became,  in 
coone  of  time,  ihe  only  persons  who  contended  in 
the  public  games. 

AtUetae  were  first  introduced  at  Rome,  b.  a 
186,  in  the  gsmes  exhibited  by  M.  Fnlvins,  on 
the  condusion  of  the  Aetolian  war.  (Liv.  xzxix. 
22L)  Aemilins  Ptalos,  after  the  eonqnest  of  Per- 
seas,  B.  a  167,  is  laid  to  have  exhibited  games  at 
Amphipdis,  at  which  athletae  contended.  (Liv.xlv. 
92.)  A  mrtamm  aAldanm  (VaL  Max.  ii  4. 
§  7)  was  abo  exhibited  by  Scanrns,  in  b.  a  59 ; 
and  among  the  varioos  games  with  which  Jnlins 
Caesar  gsttified  the  peopu^  we  read  of  a  contest  of 
athletae,  which  ksted  for  three  dayi,  and  which 
was  exhibited  in  a  ten^orary  stadinm  in  the 
(Saet  J^  89.)  Under  the 
and  espedally  nnder  Nero, 
who  was  painooatdy  fond  of  the  Grecian  games, 
the  nnmber  ti  athletae  increased  greatly  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor ;  and  many  inscriptions 
wmm^ting  thcm  hsvo  00010  down  to  ns,  which 
show  that  pnfossional  athletae  were  very  nomer- 
OBS,  and  tbit  they  enjoyed  seveml  privileges. 
They  formed  at  Rome  a  kind  of  coiponition,  and 
poeetisrei  a  iidmUmwm,  and  a  common  hall — 
emia  atUdarmm  (Qrelli,  /mcv^.  2688),  in  which 
they  weve  accustomed  to  deliberato  on  all  matters 
wUch  had  m  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  body. 
We  find  that  they  were  called  Hwredanei,  and 
also  sjafin,  beeaase  they  were  accustomed  to  ex- 
creise^  in  winter,  in  a  covered  place  called  xystos 
(Yitrev.  vi  10)  ;  and  that  they  had  a  president, 
who  was  called  Mgttankat^  and  also  hpx**P*^' 

Those  athlelaa  who  eonqnered  in  any  of  the 
great  national  festivals  of  tfw  Greeks  were  called 
Uenmcae  (ItporSnu),  and  received,  as  has  been  al- 
ready remnked,  the  greatest  honous  and  rewards. 
Smk  a  conqiMnHr  waf  eonaidcsed  to  confer  honour 
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upon  the  state  to  which  he  belonged  ;  he  entered 
hu  native  dty  in  triumph,  through  a  breach  made 
in  the  walls  for  his  reception,  to  intimate,  says 
Plutarch,  that  the  state  which  possessed  such  a 
dtisen  had  no  occasion  for  walls.  He  uraally  passed 
through  the  walls  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fi>ur  white 
horses,  and  went  alonv  the  principal  street  of  the 
city  to  the  temple  of  the  guardian  dei^  of  the 
stote,  where  hynms  of  victory  were  sung.  Those 
games,  which  gave  the  conquerors  the  right  of  such 
an  entrsnoe  into  the  city,  were  called  imkutiei 
(firnn  clo'eAo^fir).  This  teem  was  originally  con* 
fined  to  the  four  great  Grecian  festivals,  the 
Olympian,  Isthmian,  Nemean,  and  Pythian  ;  but 
was  afterwards  applied  to  other  paUic  games,  ai, 
for  instance,  to  those  instituted  in  Aua  Minor. 
(8oeL  N«r.  26  ;  Dion  Cass.  bdiL  20 ;  Pint  Sytiqi. 
ii.  6.  §2  ;  Plin.  Bp.  x.  119, 120.)  In  the  Greek 
states  the  victors  in  these  games  not  only  obteined 
the  greatest  dory  and  reqtect,  but  also  substantial 
rewards.  They  were  generally  relieved  from  the 
payment  of  taxes,  and  also  enjoyed  the  first  seat 
(v^ocSpfa)  in  all  public  games  and  spectacles.  Their 
stetues  were  ficeqnently  erected  at  the  cost  of  the 
stete,  in  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  city,  as 
the  market-place,  the  gymnasia,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temples.  (Paus.  vL  13.  §  1,  vii. 
1 7.  §  3.)  At  Athens,  acoordin^^  to  a  kw  of  Solon, 
the  conquerars  in  the  Olympic  games  were  re- 
warded with  a  prise  of  600  drachmae,  and  the 
eonqneron  in  the  Isthmian,  with  one  of  100 
drachmae  (Dioff.  La&rt.  i  B&  ;  Pint  SoL  23)  ; 
and  at  Sparta  they  had  the  privilege  of  fighting 
near  (he  person  of  the  king.  (Plut.  L^  22.) 
The  privileges  of  the  athletae  were  preserved  and  in- 
creased by  Augustus  (Suet  Aitg.  46)  ;  and  the  fol* 
lowing  emperors  i^pear  to  have  always  treated  them 
with  considerable  fiivonr.  Those  who  conquered 
in  the  games  called  isebwtici  received,  in  the  time 
of  Trajan,  a  sum  from  the  state,  termed  opmmia, 
(Plin.  ^.  X.  1 19, 120 ;  compare  Vitmv.  ix.  Pnef.) 
By  a  rescript  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  those 
athletae  who  had  obteined  in  the  sacred  games 
{taeri  oerUminU^  by  which  is  probably  meant  the 
it^tuHei  UK)  not  less  than  three  crowns,  and  had 
not  bribed  their  antagonisto  to  give  them  the  vic- 
tory, enjoyed  immunity  fiR>m  all  taxes.  (Cod.  10. 
tit  63.) 

The  term  athletae,  though  sometimes  applied 
metaphorically  to  other  combatants,  was  properly 
limited  to  those  who  contended  for  the  prise  in  the 
five  following  conteste  :  —  1.  Rwmnmg  (9p6/Aos^ 
amut).  2.  WretUit^  (nUn,  bida),  3.  Boxnff 
{wvyfA^puffOaimg},  4,Thepeiitatklom(v4trraB\oy)^ 
or,  as  the  Romans  caUed  it,  yatnoiiMftam.    6.  The 

teratmm  {varpcpArimf).    Of  aU  these  an  account 


iclei 


is  given  in  separate  articles.    [Stadium  ;  Lucta  ; 

PVOILATUa  ;       P>NTATHLON  ;       PANCRATIUM.] 

These  conteste  were  divided  into  two  kinds  —  the 
sfosrs  {fi€ip4a^  jSe^cpa),  and  the  l^ki  (kou^ 
Koy^€pa).  Under  the  finrner  were  included 
wrestUns^  boodnfe  and  the  exercises  of  the  pancra- 
tium, which  consisted  of  wrestling  and  boxing  com- 
bined, and  was  also  called  pammachion  ;  and  tmder 
the  latter,  runnings  and  the  separate  parte  of  the 
pentethlon,  such  as  leiq>ing,  throwing  the  discus, 
Sue    (Plat  J^.  viii.  p.  83^  Euthyd,  p.  271.) 

Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  training  of  the 

athletacb     Thc^  were  generally  trained  in  the 

pabestrse,  which,   in  l£e   Grecian  stetes,   were 

distinct  places  from  the  gymnasia,  though  they 
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hfiTe  been  frequently  conf»nnded  by  modem 
writers.  [Palabstra.]  Their  exerciaes  were 
snperintended  by  the  gymnasiarch  (yvfufturtdpxn')^ 
and  their  diet  was  regulated  by  the  aliptes  {iiKtbr- 
nyy).  [Aliptas.]  According  to  Pausanias  (yL 
7.  §  3),  the  athletae  did  not  anciently  eat  meat, 
bat  principally  lived  upon  fresh  cheese  (rvpjuf  4k 
TMT  ToMipm^)  ;  and  Diogenes  Lalfirtins  (TiiL  12, 
IS)  infoxms  ns  that  their  original  diet  consisted 
of  dried  figs  (lax^i  {V^* )«  iBoist  or  new  cheese 
(rvpois  ^Tpoif),  and  wheat  (irvpoct).  The  eating 
of  meat  by  the  athletae  is  said,  according  to  some 
writers  (F^ns.  L  ci),  to  hsTO  been  first  introduced 
by  Dromeos  of  Stymphalus,  in  Arcadia  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  by  the  philosopher  Pythagoras, 
or  by  an  aliptes  of  that  name.  (Diog.  Lafirt  L  c) 
According  to  Qalen  (De  VaL  Intend,  iil  1),  the 
athletae,  who  practised  the  severe  exercises  (/Sk^a 
d^XirroQ,  ate  poric  and  a  particular  kind  <^  bread  ; 
and  from  a  remark  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic  (Diog. 
LafirL  TL  49),  it  would  appear  that  in  his  time 
beef  and  pork  formed  (he  ordinary  diet  of  the 
athletae.  Beef  is  also  mentioned  by  Plato  (/>« 
Rq».  L  p.  388)  as  the  food  of  the  athletae;  and 
a  writer  quoted  by  Athenaens  (ix.  p.  402,  c.  d.) 
relates  that  a  Theban  who  lived  upon  goats*  flesh 
became  so  strong,  that  he  was  enabled  to  over- 
come all  the  athletae  of  his  time.  At  the  end 
of  the  exercises  of  each  day,  the  athletae  were 
obliged  to  take  a  certain  quantity  of  fiiod,  which 
wnM  usually  called  hfoym^ayU  and  Awryaorpo^io, 
or  filatos  rpo^  (Arist  PoL  viii  4)  ;  alter  which, 
they  were  accustomed  to  sleep  for  a  long  while. 
The  quantity  of  animal  food  which  some  celebrated 
athletae,  such  as  Milo,  Theagenes,  and  Astydamas, 
ore  said  to  have  eaten,  appears  to  as  quite  incre- 
dible. (Athen.x.pp.412,413.)  The  food  which 
•they  ate  was  usiudly  dry,  and  is  called  by  Juvenal 
coliphia  (it.  53). 

The  athletae  were  anointed  with  oil  by  the 
aliptae,  previously  to  entering  the  palaestra  and 
contending  in  the  public  games,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  contend  naked.  In  the  description  of 
the  games  given  in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the 
Iliad  (L  685, 710),  thecombataaU  are  said  to  have 
worn  a  girdle  about  their  loins  ;  and  the  same 
pnctioe,  as  we  learn  from  Thncydides  (L  6), 
anciently  prevailed  at  the  Olympic  games,  but 
was  discontinued  afterwards. 

This  subject  is  one  of  such  extent  that  nothing 
but  an  outline  can  here  be  given  ;  further  narticu- 
lars  are  contained  in  the  articles  Isthiiia,  Nbm Ka, 
Olympia,  and  Pythia  ;  and  the  whole  subject 
is  treated  most  elaborately  by  Krause,  Die  Gym- 
mutik  und  Agomatik  der  HeUaum,  Leipaig,  1841. 

ATHLOTHETAE.    [Aoonothbtab.] 

ATFMIA  (&ri/i(a).  A  citixen  of  Athens  had 
the  power  to  exercise  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  cititen  as  long  as  he  was  not  suffering  under 
any  kind  of  atimia,  a  word  which  in  meaning 
nearly  answers  to  our  outlawry,  in  as  much  as  a 
person  forfeited  by  it  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
his  country,  and  mostiy  all  the  rights  of  a  citisen 
also.  The  atimia  occurs  in  Attica  as  eariy  as  the 
legislation  of  Solon,  vrithout  the  term  itself  being 
in  any  way  defined  in  the  laws  (Dem.  e.  Arit- 
tocroL  p.  640),  which  shows  that  the  idea  con- 
nected with  it  must,  even  at  that  time,  have  been 
fiimiliar  to  the  Athenians,  and  this  idea  was  pro- 
bably that  of  a  complete  civil  death  ;  that  is,  an 
faidividoal  labouring  under  atimia,  together  with 
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all  that  belonged  to  hhn  (his  children  as  wdl  as  hii 

Coperty),  had,  in  the  eyes  of  the  state  and  the 
ws,  no  existence  at  alL    This  atimia,  undoubt- 
edly the  only  one  in  eariy  times,  may  be  termed  a 
total  one,  and  in  cases  where  it  was  inflicted  as  a 
punishment  for  any  particular  crime,  was  gene- 
rally also  perpetual  and  hereditary ;  hence  I&mo- 
sthenei,  in  speakiqg  of  a  person  sulforing  under  it, 
often  OSes  the  expression  KoBdwa^  irifioSf  or  awXAs 
ienftarw  (e.  Mid.  p.  542,  e.  Aridog.  p.  779,  c.  Mid. 
p.  546).    A  detailed  enumeration  of  the  rights  of 
which  an  atimos  was  deprived,  is  given  by  Aes- 
chines  (o.  TimarA.  pp.  44,  46).     He  was  not 
allowed  to  hold  any  civil  or  priestly  office  whatr- 
ever,  either  in  the  city  of 'Athens  itself,  or  in  any 
town  within  the  dominion  of  Athens;  he  could  not 
be  employed  as  herald  or  as  ambassador;  he  could 
not  give  his  opinion  or  speak  either  in  tiie  public 
assembly  or  in  the  senate,  he  was  not  even  allowed 
to  appear  within  the  extent  of  the  agora ;  he  was 
excluded  from  visiting  the  public  sanctnarios  as 
well  as  from  taking  part  in  any  public  sacrifice ;  he 
could  neither  bring  an  action  against  a  person  from 
whom  he  had  sustained  an  injury,  nor  appear  as  a 
witness  in  any  of  the  courts  of  justice ;  nor  could, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  one  bring  an  action  against 
him.    (Oimpare  Dem.  e.  ATeosr.  pw  1353,  c  7¥mo- 
erat.  p.  739,  De  Lib.  Rkod,  p.  200,  FhUip.  liL 
p.  122,  &  Mid.  p.  542,   Lys.  &  Amdoe,  p.  22-Z) 
The  right  which,  in  point  of  foct,  included  most  of 
those  which  we  have  here  enumerated,  was  that 
of  taking  part  in  the  popular  assembly  (Xiy^tp 
and  ypJu^iM).     Hence,  this  one  right  is  most  fre- 
quendy  the  only  one  which  is  mentioned  as  being 
forfeited  by  atimia.     (Dem.  c  TimoeraL  ppi  715, 
717 ;  Aeschin.  c.  Timcunk.  p.  54,  &G. ;  Andocid. 
De  Myd.  p.  36  ;  Dem.  &  AndnL  pp.  602,  604.) 
The  service  in  the  Athenian  armies  was  not  only 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  duty  which  a  citizen 
had  to  perform  towards  the  state,  but  as  a  right 
and  a  privilege ;  of  which  therefore  the  atimos  was 
likewise  deprived.     (Dem.  e.  TimoeraL  pi  715.) 
When  we  hear  that  an  atimos  had  no  right  to 
daim  the  protection  of  the  laws,  when  suffering 
injuries  from  others,  we  must  not  imagine  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  law  to  expose  the 
atimos  to  the  insults  or  ill-treatment  of  his  former 
fellow-citixcns,  or  to  encoursge  the  people  to  mal- 
treat him  with  impunity,  as  might  be  inferred  frrim 
the    expression  of  $Tiitoi  rou  i$4Karros  (Plat 
Oary.  p.  508) ;  but  all  that  the  law  meant  to  do 
was,  that  if  any  such  thing  happened,  the  atimos 
had  no  right  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  laws. 
We  have  above  referred  to  two  laws  mentioned  by 
Demosthenes,  in  which  the  children  and  the  pmperty 
of  an  atimos  were  included  in  the  atimia.    As  r»» 
gards  the  children  or  heirs,  the  in&my  came  to 
them  as  an  inheritance  which  they  could  not 
avoid.    [Hbrxs.]    But  when  we  read  of  the  pro- 
perty of  a  man  being  indnded  in  the  atimia,  it 
can  only  mean  that  it  shared  the  kwless  charao- 
ter  of  its  owner,  that  is,  it  did  not  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  and  could  not  be  mortgaged. 
The  property  of  an  atimos  for  a  positive  crime,  i 
such  as  tiiose  mentioned  below,  was  probably  nerer 
confiscated,  but  only  in  the  case  of  a  public  debtor,  j 
as  we  shall  see  herMfter ;  and  when  Andoddes  (dt 
Myst.  p.  86)  uses  the  expression  &rifco<  ^w  rh  vA- 1 
flora,  ri  M  XP'^H"^^  «<X<»''»  tb*  contrary  which  he  | 
had  in  view  can  only  have  been  the  case  of  a  publio 
debtor.    On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  have  beeOi 
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fbrnf:a  to  Axhaatai  notniB  of  jostitt  to  confiieito 
the  property  of  a  penon  vko  bad  incoired  per- 
sonal aosua  Vj  BoaM  iOegal  aeL     (Dcbl  &  I^ptf. 

Tte  oinea  fer  vUdi  totol  nd  pcrpetoal  ati- 
ma  WW  inflieled  en  m  pcfsan  were  n  follow :  — 
The  giTiBg  aad  •cietMiaiji  of  1inbc%  ihm  cmbenle- 
i&sil  ■  pa  bfic  ■OBCT^  unxfest  piooBi  of  odwuiiim 
sn  the  ddienee  of  Ua  mmittj,  frlae  whucM,  fidoo 
aLfwitimi,  and  bad  condwct  towards  paivati  (An- 
dodd.  L  e.) :  anreoiTcr,  if  a  peraoa  either  hj  deed 
or  Vt  word  mjizred  or  inaBlted  m  BMgktnte  while 
he  was  perfenung  the  dsdea  of  his  offiee  (Dem. 
CL  itfU.  p.  5t24, />»«»  J/«9a<flfi.  p.  200) ;  if  as  a  judge 
he  ^ed  been  gniltj  of  putiality  (e.  3#iid.  p  543); 
if  he  sqaandcred  mwaj  hk  patcsrnal  inherhaace,  or 
ns  gniltf  of  pRMdtation  (Diogc  Laftt  L  2L  7),  &c 
We  have  above  called  this  atimia  perpetual ;  for  if 
a  penoa  had  onee  iueuued  it,  he  eoald  sesrtelj 
errr  hope  to  he  lawfall  j  released  from  it.    A  law, 
Beotioaed  by  Demnethwica  (e.  Tinoefwt  jk  715), 
wduDed  that  the  uliaiiiifl  of  any  kind  or  atimoi 
tkr^M.  nerer  he  prupoaed  in  the  poblic  SMemblr, 
cxieos  an  assembly  eoosiating  or  at  least  6000 
oDzens  had  prevkKuly,   in    secret    delibeimtion, 
azrecd  that  snch  misrht  be  danei    And  eren  then 
tie  Batter  oonld  mitj  be  diacnsMd  in  so  fcr  aa  the 
mate  and  peofde  thoo^ht  proper.     It  was  only  in 
times  when  the  repoblk  was  threatened  by  great 
dai^er  that  an  atimoo  might  hope  to  recorer  his 
Inst 'lights,  snd  in  aoch  drcnmstsnees  the  atimoi 
were  aomedxnea  restored  ea  sMiae  to  thdr  fonncr 
TightE.    (Xen.  Hdlau  iL  2.  f  1 1  ;  Andocid.  L  e.) 
A  aecond  kind  of  atsmia,  which  though  in  its 
erteot  a  total  one,  lasted  only  nntil  the  penon 
labject  to  it  folfiDed  those  duties  for  the  neglect 
of  which  it  had  been  inflicted,  was  not  so  much  a 
paniihncnt  for  any  particular  crime  as  a  means  of 
compdUng  a  man  to  snbmit  to  the  laws.    Thia  waa 
the  admia  of  pabBc  debtoii.    Any  citizen  of  Athena 
who  orwed  money  to  the  pnUic  treasnry,  whether 
his  debt  arose  from  a  fine  to  which  he  had  been 
csodemaed,  or  firom  a  part  he  had  taken  m  any 
branrh  of  the  administration,  or  from  his  baring 
pledged  himself  to  the  republic  for  another  peraon, 
was  m  a  state  of  total  atimia  if  he  refoaed  to  pay  or 
oonld  not  pay  the  som  which  waa  dne^     His  chil- 
dren during  his  lifetime  were  not  included  in  his 
admia ;  they  remained  MrtfuM,  (Dem.  e,  Theoerm. 
p.  1 322.)     If  he  pqse»ered  in  his  refusal  to  pay 
beyond  the  time  of  the  ninth  piytany,  his  debt 
W9M  donUed,  and  his  piopeftj  was  taken  and  add. 
(Andocid.  La    Dem.  c  NieottraL  p.  1255,  c 
Nmr.  p.  1347.)     If  the  som  obtained  by  the 
sale  was  snffident  to  pay  the  debt,  the  atimia 
appeara  to  have  ceased ;  bat  if  not,  the  atimia  not 
only  contimied  to  the  death  of  the  public  debtor, 
bat  WW  inherited  by  his  heirs,  and  bated  nntil  the 
dc^  was  paid  off!     (Dem.  e.  AmdroL  p.  603,  com- 
pare BSdch,  PM.  Sum.  of  Atkau,  p  391,  2d 
edit ;  and  Hmss.)    This  atimia  for  public  debt 
waa  sometimes  seeompanied  by  impriaonment,  aa 
ii  the  ease  of  Aldbuules  and  Cimon  ;  hot  whether 
in  such  a  caae,  on  the  death  of  the  priaoiier,  hia 
childRn  were  likewiae  imprisoned,  ia  uncertain. 
If  a  penoo  lirir^  in  atimia  for  publie  debt  peli- 
tiooe/to  be  released  from  his  debt  or  hia  atimia, 
ht  became  sobreet  to  ft«*<l*» :  "^  ^  ?f^P^" 
loDsmde  the  sttempt  for  him,  he  thereby  fortnted 
hk  own  pwpertr  ;  if  the  I««^J™„^«^ 
to  pt  Sbeqa^tkn  to  the  TOte,  be  tomself  became 
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The  only  but  almost  bnpracticable  mode 
of  obtaining  release  was  that  mentioned  aboTo  in 
eonnectioo  with  the  total  and  perprcoal  atimia. 

A  third  and  only  partial  kbd  of  atimia  drprirrd 
the  person  on  whom  it  was  inflicted  only  of  a  prv- 
tioa  of  his  righto  as  a  citiaen.  (Andocid.  dla  MyaL 
p  17  and  36.)  It  was  called  the  krtfiia  ssrA 
np^rra^ir,  hecaose  it  waa  specified  in  erpry  aingle 
case  what  partiralar  right  waa  forfeited  by  the 
atimoa.  The  following  caaea  are  exprvaslr'mrD- 
tioned :  —  If  a  OHa  came  forward  aa  a  public  ac^ 
cnaer,  and  afterwarda  either  dropped  the  charge  or 
did  not  obtain  a  filih  of  the  Totea  in  bvoor  of  hia 
aecamtion,  he  waa  not  only  liable  to  a  fine  of 
1000  drachmae,  hut  waa  aubjected  to  an  atunia 
which  depHTed  hnn  of  the  right,  in  futore«  to  ap- 
pear as  acruaer  in  a  caae  of  the  aame  nature  as 
that  in  which  he  had  been  defeated  or  whirh  ho 
had  giren  upi  (Dem.  e.  Arutoff,  p  803 ;  liar- 
pocnt.  s.  a.  A^ptfif  yvm^.)  If  hia  aeniaatioo  had 
been  a  Tpo^  d«'fff«uir,  ho  also  lost  the  riffht  of 
risiiing  particular  teroplra.  (And«)cid.  ds  Mytt.  p, 
17.)  Some  caaea  are  also  mentioned  in  which  an 
accuaer,  though  he  did  ni*%  obUiin  a  fifth  of  tlio 
▼otes,  was  not  aubjected  to  soy  punishment  wbaU 
erer.  Such  was  the  case  in  a  cbarire  brousht  be- 
fen  the  first  archon  respecting  the  ill-treatment  of 
parents,  orphana,  or  heirroses.  (Meier,  ds  /ioa. 
Dammai.  p  133.)  In  other  cases  the  acniser 
was  merely  subject  to  the  fine  of  1000  drarhmne, 
withoQt  incurring  any  degree  of  atimia.  (Pollux, 
TiiL  53.)  But  the  Uw  does  not  apprtir  to  have 
always  been  atrictly  obvcrred.  (llorkh,  I'uU. 
Earn.  ofAtkem^  p.  381,  2d  ed.)  Andocidos  mm- 
tions  some  other  kinds  of  partial  atimia,  but  thry 
seem  to  hare  had  only  a  temporary  applicntitm  at 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  the  pos> 
sage  {IM  Mtftt.  p  36)  is  so  obscure  or  corrupt, 
that  nothing  can  be  inforrrd  from  it  with  any  cer- 
tointy.  (Wachnmuth,  //e/Zra.  AHtrik.  rnl.  iL  p. 
198,  2d  ed.)  Partial  atimia,  when  once  inllicted, 
lasted  during  the  whole  of  a  man^s  life. 

The  children  of  a  man  who  had  been  pot  to 
death  by  the  law  were  also  atimoi  (Dem.  o.  Arit- 
tog,  p.  779;  compare  Haass)  ;  bat  the  nature  or 
duration  of  this  atimia  is  unknown. 

If  a  person,  under  whaterer  kind  of  atimia  he 
was  laltouring,  continued  to  exercise  any  of  the 
rights  which  he  had  forfeited,  he  miffht  immedi- 
ately be  aobjfK^d  to  hatvymy^  or  fi^dfi^it :  and  if 
his  transgmiflinn  waa  proved,  he  mi^'ht,  without 
any  further  proceedings,  be  punished  immediatrly. 

The  offencea  which  were  punished  at  Sparta 
with  atimia  are  not  aa  well  known  ;  and  in  many 
caaea  it  doea  not  aeem  to  have  been  expressly 
mentioned  by  the  law,  but  to  hare  depended  en- 
tirely upon  public  opinion,  whether  a  person  waa 
to  be  conaidered  and  treated  aa  an  atimoa  or  not. 
In  general,  it  appears  that  eyery  one  who  refused 
to  lire  according  to  the  national  institutions  lost 
the  rights  of  a  full  citizen  (5/MMOf,  Xenoph.  dt 
Rep,  Laced,  x.  7 ;  iii.  3).  It  waa,  however,  a 
positive  law,  that  whoever  did  not  give  or  could 
not  give  hia  contribuii<m  towards  the  syssitia,  lost 
bis  righto  aa  a  citizen.  (Aristot.  PoUi.  ii.  6.  p. 
59,  ed.  Odttling.)  The  highest  degree  of  infamy 
fell  upon  the  coward  (rp4eas)  who  either  ran  away 
from  the  field  of  battle,  or  returned  home  without 
the  rest  of  the  army,  aa  Ariatodcmua  did  after  the 
battle  of  Thennopylae  (Herod,  rii.  231),  though 
in  thia  caae  the  infamy  itaelf^  as  well  as  its  humi* 
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liatmg  eonieqaenoea,  wvn  manifestly  tlie  mere 
effect  of  public  opinion,  and  lasted  nnUl  the  person 
labouring  under  it  distinguished  himself  by  some 
signal  ex|4oit,  and  thus  wiped  off  the  stain  from 
his  name.  The  Spartans,  who  in  Sphaeteria  had 
surrendered  to  the  Athenians,  were  punished  with 
a  kind  of  atimia  which  deprived  them  of  their 
claims  to  public  offices  (a  punishment  oonunon  to 
all  kuids  of  atimia),  and  roidered  them  incapaUe 
of  making  any  lawful  purchase  or  sale.  After- 
wards, however,  they  rscoTCNd  their  rights. 
(Thuc  T.  84.)  Unmamed  men  weie  also  sub- 
ject to  a  certain  degree  of  infiony,  in  so  £»  as  they 
were  deprived  of  the  customary  honours  of  old  age, 
were  excluded  from  taking  part  in  the  eelebcation  of 
certain  festivals,  and  oocMiooally  compelled  to  sing 
defiunatory  songs  against  themselves.  No  atimos 
was  allowed  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  Spartan 
citixen,  and  was  thus  compelied  to  endure  the 
ignominies  of  an  old  badielor.  (Plut  AffuiL  80; 
Mttller,  Dor,  iv.  4.  §  a)  Although  an  atimos  at 
Sparta  was  subject  to  a  great  many  uainful  restric- 
tions, yet  his  condition  cannot  be  called  outUwry ; 
it  was  rather  a  state  of  infamy  properly  so  called. 
Even  the  admia  of  a  coward  cannot  be  considered 
equivalent  to  the  civil  death  of  an  Athenian  atimos, 
for  we  find  him  still  actbg  to  some  extent  as  a 
citaxen,  though  always  in  a  manner  which  made 
his  infamy  maniflBBt  to  every  one  who  saw  him. 

(Lelyveld.  De  li^amia  eat  Jun  Attieo^  Amstdod. 
1835  ;  Waehsmuth,  ffellm,  AUertk  &c.  vol  il  p. 
195,  &C.,  2d  edit. ;  Meier,  De  B<mU  DamnoL  p. 
101,  &C. ;  Schfimann,  De  Oomil  Atk  p.  67,  Ac. 
transl ;  Hermann,  PoUL  Ami.  tif  Ore&oe^  §  124 ; 
Meier  nnd  Schtfraann,  AU.  Free.  p.  663.  On  the 
Spartan  atimia  in  particuhur,  see  Waehsmuth,  Ac, 
vol  iL  p.  158,  ftc,  2d  ed. ;  MOUer,  Dor.  ul  10. 
§8.)  tL.S.] 

ATLANTES  (ArXarrn)  and  TELAMO'NES 
(rcAa/u«y«9),  are  terms  used  in  arehitecture,  the 
former  by  die  Greeks,  the  latter  by  the  Romans, 
to  designate  those  male  figures  which  are  sometimes 
fiuidfuUy  used,  like  the  female  Ceuyatidetj  in  place 
of  columns  (VitruT.  vL  7.  §  6,  Schneid.).  Both 
words  are  derived  from  rXiiMu,  and  the  former 
evidently  refers  to  the  &ble  of  Atlas,  who  sup- 
ported the  vault  of  heaven,  the  latter  joer^pt  to  the 
strength  of  the  Telamonian  Ajax. 

The  Greek  arehitects  used  raoh  figures  sparingly, 
and  generally  with  some  adaptation  to  the  character 
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of  the  building.  They  were  mudi  mora  finely  naed 
in  tripods,  thrones,  and  so  fiutL 

They  were  also  am^ed  as  ornaments  to  the  sidea 
of  a  vessel,  having  the  appeaance  of  supporting  tha 
upper  works;  as  m  the  ship  of  Uiem,  detcribd  by 
Athenaens  (t.  p.  30&  bX 

A  representation  of  waA.  figures  is  givai  in  the 
pcecediqg  woodcat,  copied  from  the  imidarmm  in 
the  baths  at  Pompeii:  another  example  of  then  ia 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  AgrigeBtom. 

(Miinec,  AfduioL  d,  KmM^  §  279;  Manch,  </ss 
Grieck  a.  Rom,  Baa-Owfawyw,  p.  8&)      [P.  &J 

ATRAMENTUM,  a  term  applicable  to  any 
Uack  colouring  substance,  lor  whatever  porpoae  it 
may  be  vsed  (Plant  MoeielL  L  8. 102 ;  Cic.  ds 
l^nL  Dear,  iL  50^  like  the  tUheof  of  the  Greeks. 
(Dem.  de  Oor.  a  818^)  Tlwre  were^  howevo', 
three  principai  kinds  of  atramentum,  one  called 
ft'ftitiriiim,  or  eei'iplormm  (in  Greek,  Tpa^iicW 
fiActr),  another  called  SMfofwaS  the  third  lacforwai. 
^AtunsRlasi  Ubmrimm  was  what  we  call  writiii^ 
ink.  (Hor.  JEp.  iL  1.  286;  Petnm.  102;  Cic  ad 
QfL  Fr.  n.  18.)  Atramemittm  mOorimm  was  used 
by  shoemakers  fiir  dyeing  leather.  (Plin.  JET.  ^. 
xxxiv.  12.  s.  82.)  This  atrammbm  ttOorimm  con- 
tained some  poisonous  ingredient,  such  as  oil  of 
vitriol ;  whence  a  pemn  is  said  to  die  of  atnmea- 
turn  sntorium,  that  is,  of  poison,  as  m  Cicero  (ocf 
Faakix.21.)  Ainmemint  toofari— i,  or  piciorium^ 
was  used  by  painters  for  some  puiposes,  apparently 
as  a  sort  of  varnisL  (Plin.  ff,  N,  xxxvL  5.  a.  25, 
&&)  The  Scholiast  on  Aristo|4ianes  (PUU,  277) 
says  that  the  courts  of  justice,  or  IhtceurHipia,  in 
Athens  were  called  each  after  some  letter  of  the 
alphabet:  one  alpha,  another  beta, a  third  gamma, 
and,  so  on,  and  that  against  the  doors  of  each 
SucotfT^pior,  the  letter  which  belonged  to  it  was 
written  mi^/Sd^u^un-i,  in*"  red  ink."*  This««i«d 
ink,**  or  **  red  dve,**  eould  not  of  course  be  called 
atramentum.  Of  the  ink  of  the  Greeks,  however, 
nothing  certain  is  known,  except  what  nay  be 
gathered  firom  the  passage  of  Demosthenes  i^ve 
referred  to,  which  will  be  noticed  asain  below. 
The  ink  of  the  £^g3rptians  was  evidently  of  a  veiy 
superior  kind,  since  its  cdour  and  bri^tness  re- 
main to  this  day  in  sonm  specimens  of  papyrL 
The  initial  charat^eri  of  the  pages  are  often  wntten 
in  red  ink.  Ink  among  the  Romans  is  first  found 
mentioned  in  the  paamges  of  Cicero  and  PUatna 
above  referred  to.  Pliny  infinns  us  how  it  was 
made.  He  says,  **  It  was  made  of  soot  in  various 
ways,  with  burnt  resin  or  pitch :  and  for  this  pur- 
pose,** he  adds,  '*  they  have  built  fiiniaoes,  which 
do  not  allow  the  smoke  to  escape.  The  kind  moat 
commended  is  made  in  this  way  from  pme-vrood : 
— It  is  mixed  with  soot  firom  the  furnaces  or  baths 
(that  is,  the  hypocausto  of  the  baths) ;  and  thia 
they  use  ad  vobumma  eeribemda.  Some  also  make 
a  kind  of  ink  by  boiling  and  straining  the  lees  of 
wine,**  Ac.  (Plin.  ^.  AT.  xxxvL  8.  a.  25.)  With 
this  account  the  statements  of  Vitruvius  (viL  10. 
pL  197,  ed.  Schneider)  in  the  main  agree.  The 
bhick  matter  emitted  by  the  cuttle-fish  (scpra), 
and  hence  itself  called  eepia^  was  also  tised  for 
atramentum.  (Cic  de  NaL  Dear,  iL  80 ;  Penins, 
SaL  iii.  12, 18 ;  Ausonius,  iv.  76.)  Aristotle,  how- 
ever, in  treating  of  the  cuttle-fish,  does  not  refer 
to  the  use  of  the  matter  {bolshs)  which  it  emiti^  as 
ink.  (Aelian,  H,  A.  L  84.)  Pliny  observes  (xxviL 
7.  a.  28)  that  an  infusion  of  wormwood  with  ink 
prBserves  a  manuscript  firom  miceb    On  the  whole. 
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rpifar.  Dob.  4»Cbr.  pu  SIS), 
nb  lidkn  nk.  li  im  frabaliU  thiit  then 
moT  V17*  ^  CM!  nil  i^g  n^^  ^upeoKUf  ov  dflnmil 
0^00.  Red  vk  (nade  of  ■iimi'biii,  fcnulkn) 
m  mei  fcr  imtkw  tke  titles  nd  b^gnsBigB  of 
boab  (Ovid,  TruLu  1.  7),  M  aim  VM  ink  OMide 
ofndr«».»redodu«**  (Sidon.  irii  12)  ;  and  be- 
casK  tW  headiaipi  of  lave  wcB«  written  wkk  tvAriflo, 
tbe  ml  Tobrie  caaee  to  bo  aaed  lor  tke  aril  law. 
(QnitiL  xiL  a.)  So  uttoio,  a  wUte  or  whited 
tike,  OB  wkkik  tba  pmetort'  odiete  wen  written, 
vas  ved  in  a  eniilar  way.  A  penon  deroting 
lianedf  t» oAaM  and roftfioo,  was apem devoting 
kimedf  te  tfae  law.  [Album.]  Then  waa  alio  a 
Toy  ezpenflivo  xed-colonnd  kik  with  whiek  tke 
aeed  tp  write  kii  lignataR^  kot  which  en j 
wM  bj  aa  edkt  (Ccd.  1.  tit  2Jw  a  6) 
t  ta  one,  ezecfCing  tke  eoae  or  near  nb- 
tiaae  of  the  cMpcim,  to  whom  the  pririkge  wu  ex- 
praaij  granted.  Bi^  if  the  enpenr  was  nnder  age, 
bu  gniidien  need  a  grees  ink  faroriUMg  hie  ngna- 
tare.  (Manttlawwn,  /^ifaecy.  p>.  3L)  Onthehaiuen 
of  Cmeam  then  were  pmTpU  ktten — ftyiad 
lprf|i|iar«,  (Dion  Geai.  zL  1&)  On  pOhoB  and 
TTHHuinwiita  letten  of  gold  and  alver, 
coverod  wtA.  g^t  and  iSver, 
(Cic  Forr.  ir.  27;  SneL  iliy.  7.)  In 
this  waa  done  at  a  later  pcnod.  SaetoniBt  (Air. 
10)  aaya,  that  of  tke  poeme  wkieh  Nere  redted  ai 
Rone  one  part  was  written  in  gold  (or  giH)  letten 
(amrmiM  InfiBerie),  and  eonseeiateid  to  Jvpiter  Copi- 
toliBBn.  This  kind  of  iUnannated  writing  was 
laute  practised  after  vans  in  idisimB  cooipueitWBB, 
which  were  eonsidered  as  wortby  to  be  written 
in  letten  of  gold  (as  we  si^  eren  now),  and  there- 
fiiro  were  actaaDy  vrittcn  so.  Something  like 
what  we  eaD  sympathetie  ink,  which  is  inrisible 
tin  heat,  or  some  pnpantioa  he  applied,  ^ipean  to 
'-a-re  been  not  nneoosnoo.  80  Ond  (Aft  Awu  iii 
627,  Ac)  adrises  writiiig  lore-letten  with  fresh 
nuOc,  which  woald  be  umeadablcs,  ratal  tho  letten 
were  qxinkied  with  eool-dnst.  Ansooias  {EpUL 
xcno.  31)  gms  the  wme  directioa.  Pliny  (xxrl 
B)  wt^gat»  that  tlio  nSkj  si^  waitajned  in  some 

vLatBaMt  be  oaed  in  the  aaase  w^. 

Ab  miMBd  (yr^i^,  ^XmMx*^,  Ml«,  W. 
ii^iiP)  was  either  single  or  doaWe.  Tbedooble 
inbladi  waa  l«A-Wy  iirtend^  to  contam  l«th 
h\iAmBdnd  ink^mnch  ™  *~  ™£"""^ 
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They  had  eenn  la  keep  the 
the  ink.  The  annexed  cats  reprteenl 
famd  at  Pompeii  ICaiamcs.]  (Ceao- 
IM Ait  nmwHiaymafm  Oemtru^  Land.  1660; 
Hutonf  y  Imnmhumt^  tqL  L  p.  lOfi, 
nL  ii  p.  26<s  London,  1846;  Becker,  CloWAK 
ToL  ik  pb  233,  Ac.»  GaObH,  toL  i.  p.  166, 4tc) 
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ATRIUM  is  ns«d  in  a  diftioctire  as  well  as 
eoUective  lenje,  to  designate  a  particular  part  in  the 
printe  hooiei  of  the  Komans  [Domvb],  and  aleo 
a  dam  of  public  buildingi,  so  called  from  their 
geneml  lesemblance  in  coostroctioo  to  the  atrium 
of  a  prirate  hooje.  Then  is  likewise  a  dijtinctiao 
between  atriom  and  area;  the  former  bring  an 
open  area  nmonded  by  a  colonnade,  whilst  the 
Utter  bad  no  sQch  ornament  attached  to  it  The 
atrium,  moreover,  was  sometimes  a  building  by  it* 
sel^  resembling  in  some  respecU  the  open  boAilica 
[Basilica],  bat  consisting  of  three  sides.  Such 
was  the  Atriam  Publicum  in  the  capitol,  which, 
LiTy  informs  as,  was  struck  with  lightning,  &  c. 
214.  (LiT.  zxiT.  10.)  It  was  at  other  times  at* 
tached  to  some  temple  or  other  edifice,  and  in  soch 
csn  consisted  of  an  open  area  and  sammnding 
portico  n  front  of  the  stnlcta^^  like  that  before 
the  chnrch  of  St.  Peter,  m  the  Vatican.  Sevend 
of  these  boildinsi  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
historians,  two  of  which  were  dedicated  to  the  sanie 
{poddess,  Libertas  ;  but  an  acconnt  of  these  build- 
mgs  belongs  to  Roman  topognphy,  which  is  treated 
of  in  the  Dictumarw  tfGt^rtMpky,  [A  R.] 

ATTICUROES  (^Ktrutovpyh,  m  tJu  Attia 
i^\  is  an  sichitectwal  term,  which  only  ocean 
in  Vitnmos  (iii  5.  |  2,  iv.  6.  §§  1.  6,  Schn. :  as 
a  common  adjectire,  the  arord  only  occun  m  a 
fragment  of  Menander,  Na  628,  Heineke).  The 
word  is  eridently  used  not  to  describe  a  distinct 
order  of  architecture,  bat  any  of  those  nriations 
which  the  genius  of  the  Athenian  architects  made 
upon  the  established  formsi  In  the  former  pas> 
sage^  Vitrarios  applies  it  to  a  sort  of  base  of 


a  eohmm,  which  he  describes  a^.  consSstfaig  of  two 
tori  dirided  by  a  $eoiia  or  IredU^as,  with  a  fillet 
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above  and  bdow,  and  beneath  all  a  plmlk:  bat 
in  Mvetal  of  the  beit  exam|deB  the  plmth  is 
iruting.  (For  the  exact  proportions,  see  Vitrayiua) 
Thb  form  of  base  seems  to  have  been  onginally 
an  Athenian  simplification  of  the  Ionic  base  ;  but 
it  was  afterwards  used  in  the  other  orders,  especi- 
ally the  Corinthian  and  the  Roman  Doric ;  and  it 
is  nsnallir  regarded  as  being,  finwi  its  simple  ele- 
gance^ the  most  genenUy  i^iplicable  of  all  the 
bases  [Spira]. 

In  Uie  second  of  the  pasnges  above  referred  to, 
Vitruvios  iq>pliei  the  term  Attiottrges  to  a  particular 
form  of  door- way,  but  it  differed  very  little  from  that 
which  he  designates  as  the  Doric :  in  fact,  though 
Vitruvios  eaumeiates  three  kinds  of  doorways  to 
temples,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Attic,  we  only  find 
in  the  existing  building  two  really  distinct  forms. 
(Mauch,  dm  Grieek.  u.  Riim,  Bam-Ordmta^eu, 
p.  97.)  According  to  Pliny  (H,N.  xxxvi.  23. 
s.  56)  square  pilhui  were  called  AttieoB  oobm^ 
-OS.)  [P.&] 

AU'CTIO  signifies  generally  *'  an  increasing,  an 
enhancement,"  and  hence  the  name  is  applied  to  a 
public  aale  of  goods,  at  which  penooM  bid  against 
one  another.  The  term  amcHo  is  general,  and  com- 
prehends the  species  auetioy  bononim  emtio  and 
aeetio.  As  a  species,  (wetio  signifies  a  public  sale 
of  goods  by  the  owner  or  his  aoent,  or  a  sale  of 
goods  of  a  deceased  person  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
viding the  money  among  those  entitled  to  it,  which 
was  called  auatio  hereditaria,  (Cic.  Pro  Oaeeim,  5.) 
The  sale  was  sometimes  conducted  by  an  aigen- 
tarius,  or  by  a  magister  auctionis  ;  and  the  time, 
place,  and  conditions  of  sale,  were  announced 
either  by  a  public  notice  {tabtUOf  oOmmj  &c.),  or 
by  a  crier  (praeco). 

The  usual  phrases  to  express  the  giving  notice 
of  a  sale  are  auetionem  proecribere,  praedioare;  and 
to  determine  on  a  sale,  oacfuMaiii  oonstituen.  The 
purchasers  (smton»),  when  assembled,  were  some- 
times said  ad  talndam  adesee.  The  phrases  signi- 
fying to  bid  are,  Ucerij  Udtarit  which  was  done 
either  by  word  of  month,  or  by  such  significant 
hints  as  are  known  to  all  people  who  have  attended 
an  auction.  The  property  was  said  to  be  knocked 
down  (addid)  to  the  purchaser  who  either  en- 
tered into  an  engagement  to  pay  the  money  to 
the  argentarius  or  magister,  or  it  was  sometimes  a 
condition  of  sale  that  there  should  be  no  delivery  of 
the  thing  before  payment  (Gains  iv.  126  ;  Actio, 
pp.  9, 10.)  An  entry  was  made  in  the  books  of  the 
argentarius  of  the  sale  and  the  money  due,  and 
credit  was  given  in  the  same  books  to  the  purchaser 
when  he  paid  the  money  («epea«i  peettnia  lata, 
accepta  relaia).  Thus  the  book  of  the  argentarius 
might  be  used  as  evidence  fSor  the  purchaser,  both 
of  his  having  made  a  purchase,  and  having  paid  for 
the  thing  purchased.  If  the  money  was  not  paid 
according  to  the  conditions  of  sale,  the  argentarius 
could  sue  for  it 

The  praecQ,  or  crier,  seems  to  have  acted  the  part 
of  the  modem  auctioneer,  so  far  as  calling  out  the 
biddings  (Cic.  De  Qffie,  ii.  23),  and  amusing  the 
company.  Slaves,  when  sold  by  auction,  were 
placed  on  a  stone,  or  other  elevated  thing,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  when  slaves  are  sold  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America  ;  and  hence  the 
phrase  homo  de  lapide  emtua.  It  was  usual  to  put 
up  a  spear,  kaeta^  in  auctions,  a  symbol  derived,  it 
is  said^  fitom  the  ancient  practice  of  selling  under 
a  tpeer  the  booty  acquired  in  war.    Hence  the 
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phFBse  **  sub  basta  venders  **  (Cic  De  Qf.  iL  8) 
si^fuified  an  auction.  The  expression  *'asta  pub- 
blica  **  is  now  used  in  Italy  to  signify  an  auction : 
the  expression  is  **'  vendere  all^  asta  pubblica,^  or 
**  vendere  per  subasta.**  By  the  auctio,  the  Qnizi- 
tarian  ownership  in  the  thing  sdd  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  purchaser.  [BoNonuii  Emtio  ; 
Sktio.]  [O.  L.] 

AUCTOR,  a  word  which  contains  the  same 
element  as  ayg-eo,  and  signifies  generally  one  who 
cnbrges,  con&ms,  or  gives  to  a  Uiing  its  complete- 
ness and  efficient  form.  The  numerous  technical 
significations  of  the  word  are  derivable  from  this 
general  notion.  As  he  who  gives  to  a  thing  that 
which  is  necessary  for  its  completeness,  may  in  this 
sense  be  viewed  as  the  chief  actor  or  doer,  the 
wnrd  anctor  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  one  who 
originates  or  proposes  a  thing ;  but  this  cannot  be 
viewed  as  its  primary  meaning.  Accordingly,  the 
word  auctor,  when  used  in  connection  with  lex  or 
senatns  conmiltum,  ofWn  means  him  who  originates 
and  proposes,  as  appears  from  numerous  passages. 
(Liv.  VL  36  ;  Ci&  Pro  Dam.  c  30.)  When  a 
measure  was  appoved  by  the  senate  before  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  (he  senate 
were  said  ametoree  fieriy  and  this  preliminaiy  ap- 
proval was  called  swrr/iis  atutoritae,  (Cic.  BnUue^ 
C.14.) 

The  expressions  ^  patres  anctores  fiunt,**  **  pa- 
tres  anctores  fi^ti,**  have  given  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion. In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Roman 
state,  the  word  **  patres  ^  was  equivalent  to  ^  pa- 
tricii  ;**  in  the  later  period,  when  the  patricians  had 
lost  all  importance  as  a  political  body,  the  term 
patres  signified  the  senate.  But  the  writers  of 
the  age  of  Cicero,  when  speaking  of  the  early 
periods,  ofWn  used  the  word  patres,  when  they 
might  have  used  patricii,  and  thus  a  confusion 
arose  between  the  eariy  and  the  later  signification 
of  the  word  patres. 

The  expression  ''patres  anctores  fiunt**  means 
that  the  determinations  of  the  populus  in  the  comitia 
centnriata  were  confirmed  by  the  patricians  in  the 
comitia  curiata.  To  explain  this  fully,  as  to  the 
earliest  periods,  it  is  necessary  to  show  what  the 
lex  emriata  de  inqaerio  was. 

After  the  comitia  curiata  had  elected  a  king 
(€reamt)f  the  king  proposed  to  the  same  body  a 
leg  curiata  de  imperio.  (Cic.  De  Rep,  il  13, 17,  18, 
20.)  At  first  it  might  appear  as  if  there  were 
two  elections,  for  the  patricians,  that  is  the  po- 
pulus, first  elected  the  king,  and  then  they  had 
to  vote  again  uwm  the  imperium.  Cicero  {De  L^ 
Agr.  iL  11)  explains  it  thus — that  the  populus  haul 
thus  an  opportunity  to  reconsider  their  vote  (ns- 
prekendendi  poteeUu),  But  the  chief  reason  was 
that  the  imperium  was  not  conferred  by  the  bare 
election,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  king  should 
have  the  imperium :  consequently  there  must  be  a 
distinct  vote  upon  it  Now  Livy  says  nothing  of 
the  lex  curiata  in  his  first  book,  but  he  uses  the 
expression  **  patres  auctores  fierent,**  **  patres  anc- 
tores &cti.**  (Liv.  L  17,  22,  32.)  In  this  sense 
the  patres  were  the  *^  auctores  comitiorum,"*  an  ex- 
pression qnalpgous  to  that  in  which  a  tutor  is  said  to 
be  an  auctor  to  his  pupillus.  In  some  passages  the 
expression  **  patricii  auctores  ^  is  used,  which  is  an 
additional  proof  that  in  the  expression  '^patrea 
auctores,*^  the  patrician  body  is  meant,  and  not  the 
senate,  as  some  have  supposed. 

Cicero^  in  the  passages  quoted,  does  not  use  the 
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m tW fMiCa  qwted, ipeikk  of  tfe  la aniiKlibde 

t^Y  TMfc  djgewiy  I  ngi  ■iiMw     Thk  eqikiM  why 
IhiHijMU  MBekiBCB  '■■eft  an  acpRBHMM  ei|UVBkBt 

DMBB  the  cniM»   and  nofc  the  anatau    (ilatfy. 
12^  u.  60,  tL  90.) 

Tm  the  tnne  of  Scrrn  TUIbb  then  woe  only 
Ae  I  mntm  carila,  whkfc,  «■  ahtmdj  etphmeH,  fan 
Acted*  IehiBb  mbA  then  fay  ■noCher  ToCe  eBBfarcd 
the  iw|iwiHMi  The  inpeeiMM  eovU  eoly  be  eon- 
fiond  on  s  ddefnunate  penen.     It  «i 
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ITS 


I  there  wcfv  i 


i  fint  who  wee  to  be  the  per- 

«(  loceifim  the  impcriiiai ; 

ep^nto  Toleeof  the  po> 

i  vhidi  the  plebe  aleo  iroted.  When  hie 
im  fen  fane  after  the  exOo  of  the 
»tho  potres  bed  etfll  the  prhnlege  ef 
:  at  tke  eomitia  cariata  the  vole  of  the 
th^t  ie,  thej  gafo  le  it  the 
~  (Cic.  De  Rgpmb^  ii  SO)  ;  oc, 
ieetherverie^tke ''patree**  were  ••■nctoteeiaeti.'* 
(Cic.  Fro  Pbrnrio,  c  S.)  That  thie  wm  the  pme- 
taoe  nder  the  lailjf  Bepablie,  ve  tee  fron  Lhy 

la  the  fifth  centaiy  ef  the  dtr  a  change  was 
■ade.  Bj  cmt  aiiht  lawa  of  the  plebeian  die- 
teter  Q.  PnfalOnM  Philo,  it  was  ■eaded  (Lit.  TitL 
12)  thai  in  the  cne  of  lc«ei  to  be  eneted  at  the 
oaautia  eeBtariata^  the  patica  ihoald  beaactone, 
thai  k,  tbe  carwe  shoald  give  their  aeient  befere 
the  vBle  of  the  coautia  centariata.  If  we  take 
tlu  litenDy,  ^e  eonutia  eaiiata  aught  etil]  ivject 
a  pwnweed  law  bj  nfenag  their  pnrioiif  mnctiofo ; 
Bd  this  BJi^t  be  eo:  but  it  ia  probable  that  the 
pnnem  aaoctaon  bec^aie  a  wiattfr  of  fima.  By  a 
lex  Jiaenia  of  aBeatain  date  (Cic  Anete^  e.  14), 
the  mae  dbange  waa  made  at  to  electioDi,  which 
the  Pabiilia  lex  had  made  at  to  the  emetby  of 
k^gea.  Thie  expfaune  the  pMMy  of  Liry  <l  17). 
Acoeidaigly,  after  the  pwing  of  the  kx  liaenia, 
the  *^  pBtmm  aoclenlaB  "*  irae  diatinct  fioM  the  lex 
csiata  de  iaoferio^  wiiila,  beCHe  the  poomff  of  the 
lex  Maema,  th^  weie  the  wae  thii^  Thu  the 
lex  Mafiiia  made  the  lex  cariata  do  iamerio  a  mere 
fianm,  for  the  iaperiBD  eoald  not  be  icnised,  and  ao 
ia  the  later  Bcpnblic,  in  eider  to  keep  ap  a  shadow 
of  a  aofaetanee,  thirty  licton  ezhibvtod  the  cere- 
mooi J  of  holding  the  cariata  eonitia ;  aad  the  aao- 
(  patnm,  which  wae  the  assent  of  the  senate, 
as  the  mode  in  which  the  confirmation  of 

f  peopled  chosee,  and  the  ounleuiug  of  the  im- 


Tkii  exphmatkn  whidi  k  iMnded  on  that  of 
Be^cr  (£r«nAwd  <far  ASm.  ^AerfyiflMrX  and  ap- 
peals to  be  irimt  he  andcntands  by  the  pbrsse 
**  patres  anctoteoy**  is  at  least  mora  consistent  with 
an  the  aothflrities  than  any  otfas  thai  has  been 


is  often  said  of  the 
any  thing  to 
ndatien  that 
(Oaias,  L  80, 


la  the  imperial  time^ 
uupeiw  (prnieqpe)  who 
the  senate,  end  oo  which 
body  passed  a 
80;$oefnL  r«p,  11.) 

When  the  word  anetor  ia  applied  to  bim  who 

ncaanaendi^  but  doee  not   origmate  a  IcgisfaitiTe 

BCMBn^i^keqitivaleiittoawieor.    {(^Ad,AU. 

jLW;Jhrttaic35,27.)     Sosnetines  both  mictor 

uimamtve  med  in  ihm 


the  meaning  ef  each  is  kept  disiinel;    (Ck.  i^, 
iii.ao.) 

With  w  fi'wsre  to  dealings  between  indiTidtuU, 
anetor  baa  the  sense  of  owner  (Ck.  Pro  i  Wtm. 
10),  aad  k  defined  thas  (Dig.  50.  tit  17.  §»  175) : 
Ametar  mmm  a  9«o  jm  m  mm  tnmmL  In  thk  spiim 
k  the  seller  (oaerfiftir),  as  oppnoed  to  the 
(— iui ) :  ths  penen  who  joined  the  trlUr  in 
a  waftanty,  or  as  secority,  was  called  amdar  m» 
enadM,  as  oppossd  ts  the  seller  or  mmOor  primm*, 
(Dig.  19.  Ut  L  s.  4,  31  ;  tiL  Z  s.  4,  51.)  The 
phnae  •  bmIo  eacSort  eeMrt  (Ck.  IVr.  5.  c  ?-J) ; 
madormm  imdwn  (OeU.  ti  10)  wUl  thiu  be  iiiirU 
ligible.  The  testator,  with  mpcct  to  hu  hrir, 
might  be  called  anetor.  (Kx  Coqk.  Henn<igm. 
Cod.  tit.  11.) 

Consistently  with  the  meaning!  of  auctor  as  al- 
leady  explained,  the  notion  of  contmtini;,  apfiroT- 
ing,  and  giring  Talidity  to  a  mearare  atTrttiiig  a 
pofsonli  statas  cleariy  appean  in  the  folluwing  |e*> 
sage.    (Ck.  Fro  Dotm,  c  29.) 

Anetor  k  ako  need  genendly  to  ezprm  any  prr^ 
son  nnder  whoee  Buthority  any  kval  act  k  done. 
In  thk  sense,  it  means  a  taior  who  k  a{>pr>inipd 
to  aid  or  adriae  a  woman  on  account  of  the  in- 
fiimity  of  her  sex  (Lit.  zxxiT.  3 ;  C'tc.  Fro  fittvim, 
c.  25  ;  Gains,  L  190,  195) :  it  k  ako  appliod  to  a 
tmor  whose  bnsiness  it  k  to  approre  of  certain  aru 
on  behalf  of  a  ward  (pt^MUm),  (PaiUus,  Di^,  2G. 
tit  a  a.  8.) 

The  tena  anctores  jnris  k  eqairalent  to  juris- 
periti  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s. 2.  §  13  ;  Gcliias,  iL  c  10) : 
and  the  kw  writers  or  leaden  of  partimlar  school*  of 
law  were  called  tekoiae  oauCorvs.  It  k  annecr«Miry 
to  trace  the  other  tignifications  of  thk  word.  I  ().  L.  J 

AUCTORAMBNTUM.    [Oladutorbs.] 

AUCTO'RITAS.  The  technical  meanings  ef 
thk  word  correlate  with  thoee  of  anetor. 

The  auetoritas  senatos  was  aot  a  senstos-con- 
snhnm ;  it  was  a  measure,  incomplete  in  itaelf, 
whkh  reoeired  its  compktion  by  some  other  au- 
thority. 

Anctoritaa,  as  applied  to  property,  k  equiralent 
to  legal  ownership,  being  a  correlation  of  auctor. 
(Ck.  Top.  c  4i  Fto  Caeom.  e.  26.)  It  was  a 
prorision  of  the  kws  of  ths  Twelve  Tables  that 
there  oonld  be  no  nsooqtion  of  a  stolen  thini^ 
(Gains,  ii.  45),  which  k  thus  expressed  by  Gollius 
in  speakmg  of  the  Atinian  kw  (xril  c  7) :  QmoJ 
BtAnptrnm  €ni  ^tu  roi  oafai  aa  mtctoritot  ttio  /  the 
ownership  of  the  thing  stolen  was  still  in  the  on- 
gmal  owner.  (Cic.  />•  Qf  l  c  12 ;  Dirkaen, 
UA$nUM^^sc,derZ»6lf-TdfU-ProgmmiU,^A\l.) 
(As  to  the  expression  Usos  Auetoritas,  see  Ubu- 
CApm.) 

Ancioritas  sometimes  signifies  a  warranty  or 
ooflatesal  seeority ;  and  thus  correkted  to  anetor 
secnndna.  Anctoritatk  aetk  means  the  action  of 
erictton.  (Panlus,  amOmL  RsoepL  lib.  2.  tit.  1 7.) 
The  instromenta  anctoritatk  are  the  proofs  or  eri- 
denoes  of  title. 

The  anctoritas  of  the  praetor  k  sometimes  used 
to  signify  the  judicial  sanction  of  the  praetor,  oi 
hk  order,  by  whkh  a  person,  a  tutor  for  inntJince, 
might  be  oompelled  to  do  some  legal  act  (Gaiui,  i. 
190  ;  Dig.  27.  tit  9.  a.  5),  or,  in  other  words, 
**  anetor  fieri."  The  tutor,  with  respect  to  his 
wards  both  mak  and  female  {pujnUi^  pt^iliaa),  was 
said  neffoHmm  ^orsre,  and  oaetorKtolem  interpomere  : 
the  fivmer  phiase  k  applicable  where  the  tutor  docs 
the  act  hifluelf ;  the  latter,  where  he  gires  hk  ap- 
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pfobtttioB  and  oonfirmation  to  the  act  of  his  ward. 
Though  a  papillus  had  not  a  eapacity  to  do  any  act 
whidi  was  piejndidal  to  hino,  he  had  a  capacity  to 
nceire  or  aaaent  to  any  thing  which  waa  for  his 
benefit,  and  in  such  case  the  oaiatonfot  of  the  tator 
waa  not  neoeaaary. 

The  anthority  of  decided  caaei  waa  called 
aimiliitr  judimknim  ametaritaM,  The  other  mean- 
inn  of  auctoritaa  may  be  easily  deriTod  from  the 
pnmary  m— "'"g  of  the  word,  and  from  the  ex- 
phmations  here  giTcn.  [0.  L.] 

AUDITCVRIUM,  as  the  name  impliea,  is  any 
dace  for  hearing.  It  waa  the  practice  among  the 
komans  for  poeta  and  others  to  read  their  composi- 
tions to  dieir  friends,  who  woe  sometimes  called 
the  auditorium  (Plin.  Ep.  it.  7)  ;  bnt  the  word 
was  aJao  nsed  to  express  any  pkoe  in  which  any 
thing  was  heard,  and  under  the  empire  it  was 
applied  to  a  court  of  justice.  Under  the  repnUic 
the  place  for  all  judioal  proceedings  was  the  comi- 
tium  and  the  forum.  (Ki  pagimt  in  oomitio  ant 
in  foro  ante  meridiem  cansam  coniidlo  ({uam  per- 
orsnt  ambo  praesentes.  Diricsen,  UAmicU,  &c 
p.  725.)  But  for  the  sake  of  shelter  and  oodto- 
nience,  it  became  the  practice  to  hold  ooorts  in  the 
Baailicae,  which  contained  halls,  which  were  alao 
called  aaditoria.  In  the  dialogue  ^e  Oratoribus 
(a  39),  the  writer  obsenres  that  ocatoiy  had  lost 
much  by  cases  being  generally  heard  in  "auditoria 
et  tabularia.^  It  is  first  under  M.  Aurelios  that 
the  auditorium  principis  is  mentioned,  b^  which 
we  must  understand  a  nail  or  room  in  the  miperial 
residence  ;  und  in  such  a  hall  Septimius  Severus 
and  the  later  emperon  held  their  regular  sittings 
when  they  presided  as  judges.  (D^.  36.  tit  1. 
B.22,49.tit9.  S.1;  Dion  Cass.  Izzri.  11;  Dig.  4. 
tit  4.  a  18.)  The  prorincial  goremors  also  under 
the  empire  sometimes  sat  on  tl^  tribunal  as  in  the 
riapttblic,  and  sometimes  in  the  praetoriom  or  in  an 
auditorium.  Accordingly,  the  latest  jurists  use  the 
word  generally  for  any  plaoe  in  which  justice  was 
administered.  (Dig.  1.  tit  22.  s.  5.)  In  the  time 
of  Diodetian,  the  auditorium  had  got  the  name  of 
aMreton'ami ;  and  in  a  constitution  of  Constantme 
(Cod.  Th.  L  tit  16.  s.  6),  the  two  words  seem  to 
be  used  as  equivalent,  when  he  enacts  that  both 
criminal  and  rivil  cases  should  be  heard  openly 
(before  the  tribunal),  and  not  in  anditorm  or 
secretaria.  Valentinianus  and  Valens  allowed 
causes  to  be  heard  either  befiue  the  tribunal  or  in 
the  secretarium,  but  yet  with  open  doors.  From 
the  fifth  century,  the  secretarium  or  secretum  was 
the  regular  place  for  hearing  causes,  and  the  pe<^le 
were  excluded  by  lattice-work  (oiwioeflfle)  and 
curtains  (ve^a)  ;  but  this  may  have  been  as  much 
for  convenience  as  for  any  other  paipose,  thoqgh  it 
appears  that  at  this  late  period  of  the  empire  uiere 
were  only  present  the  magistiate  and  his  officers, 
and  the  parties  to  the  cana^  Only  those  whom 
the  magistrate  invited,  or  who  had  business,  or 
persons  of  certain  rank  (honorati)  had  admission 
to  the  courts,  under  the  despotic  system  of  the  late 
empira  (Cod.  I.  tit  48.  a  3 ;  HoUweg,  Handbuek 
dea  OmXproMattt^  p.  215.)  [G.  L.] 

AUGUB,  AUGU'RIUM ;  AUSPEX,  AUJ5- 
PrCIUM.  Augur  or  om^tm  meant  a  diviner  by 
bird^  but  came  in  course  of  time,  like  the  Greek 
olmwos^  to  be  applied  in  a  more  extended  sense : 
his  art  was  odled  cn^furium  or  oaqMcum.  Plutarch 
relates  that  the  ot^arM  were  originally  termed 
r  (Qaaeat  12o».  c.  72),  and  there  seems  no 
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to  doubt  this  statement  i 
(Die  ReUgkm  der  Rimer,  voL  i.  p.  99),  mi  the 
anthoritr  of  Serrius  (od  Viy.  Amu  t  4()2,  ixl  20). 
The  authority  of  Plutareh  is  further  supported  by 
the  fact,  that  in  Roman  marriages  the  person  who 
represented  the  diviner  of  andent  times,  waa 
called  augpea  and  not  amgur,  (Gic  d§  Diu.  I  16). 
Rubino  (Romimsh,  Verfammg,  n.  45)  draw*  a  dia- 
tinction  between  the  meaning  of  the  words  tmapea 
and  asf^ar,  though  he  believes  that  they  were  uiaed 
to  mdicate  the  same  person,  the  fomiier  referring 
simply  to  the  observation  of  the  signs,  and  the  latter 
to  tlie  inteqiretation  of  them.  This  view  is  cer- 
tainly supported  by  the  meanmg  of  the  verbs 
amtfieari  and  orngmrmit  and  the  same  distinctioii 
seems  to  prevail  between  the  words  fiayiiWasi  and 
otf^wrMM,  when  they  are  used  together  (Ci&  da 
Duo.  ii  48,  (is  NoL Duor.  ii3),  though  they  are 
oflten  iqyplied  to  the  same  signa  The  word  avspor 
was  snpphmted  by  oa^w,  but  the  scientific  tenn 
for  the  observation  continned  on  the  contrsiy  to  be 
au^Hcium  and  not  amamrumu  The  etymology  of 
(w^M*  is  dear  enough  (from  oeu^  and  the  root 
tpuo  or  9*0),  but  tlmt  of  on^Mr  is  not  so  cer- 
tain. The  ancient  grammarians  derived  it  from 
avk  and  gero  (Festua,  a  «.  augur:  Serv.  ad 
Virg,  Amu  v.  523),  while  some  modem  writer* 
suppose  the  root  to  be  mug,  signifyiqg  **  to  see,** 
and  the  same  as  the  Sanscrit  oMe,  the  Latin 
oeubu,  and  the  German  oiuge,  and  «r  to  be  a  ter- 
mination ;  the  word  would  thus  oorrenond  to  the 
English  sear.  Othen  aoain  believe  the  word  to 
be  of  Etruscan  origin,  wliich  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  supposition,  as  we  shall  show  below,  that 
the  auspices  were  of  Latin  or  Sabine  origin,  aince 
the  word  aiugmr  may  thus  have  been  introduced 
aloQg  with  Etruscan  ritea,  and  thus  have  superseded 
the  original  term  ot^pes!.  There  is,  however,  no 
cettainty  on  the  point;  and,  althoqgh  the  first 
mentioned  etymology  seems  improbaUe,  yet  finm 
the  anidogy  of  au-tpem  and  oa-oeps,  we  are  indindd 
to  believe  that  the  fiumer  part  of  the  word  is  of 
the  same  root  as  am*,  and  the  latter  mag  be  con- 
nected with  ^ero,  more  especiaJly  as  Prisdan  (L  6. 
§  36)  gives  augur  and  amgurahu,  as  the  more  an- 
cient fiums  of  augur  and  amguratut.  By  Greek 
writers  on  Roman  aflhirs,  the  aumm  are  called 
o]mpuw6xoi,  olvMNTK^roi,  oWMTrol,  o<  hf  oUiroTs 
/cpc<s.  The  augurs  formed  a  collegium  at  Rome, 
but  their  history,  fimctions,  and  duties  vriU  be  better 
exphuned  after  we  have  obtained  a  dear  idea  of 
what  the  auspices  were,  and  who  had  the  power 
of  taking  them. 

An  acquaintance  with  this  subject  is  one  of 
primary  importance  to  every  student  of  Roman  his* 
toiy  and  autiquitiea.  In  tiie  most  ancient  times, 
no  transaction  took  pUee,  dther  of  a  private  or  a 
public  nature,  without  consulting  the  auspices,  and 
hence  we  find  the  question  asked  in  a  wdl-knovm 
passage  of  Livy  (vi  14),  **  Auspidis  banc  urbeni 
conditam  esse,  anspiciis  bdlo  ac  pace,  domo  mili- 
tiaeque  omnia  geri,  quis  est,  qui  ignoret?"  An 
outline  of  the  most  important  frets  connected  with 
the  auspices,  which  is  all  that  our  limits  will  allow, 
thtfefore,  claims  pur  attentive  consideratiou. 

All  the  nations  of  antiquity  were  impreased  with 
the  firm  belief  that  the  will  of  the  go^  and  future 
events  were  revealed  to  men  by  certain  aigna, 
which  were  sent  by  the  gods  aa  marks  of  their 
fovour  to  their  sinoere  worshippers.  Hence,  the 
arguments  of  the  Stoics  that  if  there  are  goda^ 
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«f  thcv  win  (Cmu  ^ 
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widilhft  viU  of  the  god»  Vy  ' 
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r  and  tke  whole  iBuyhatk  t  off  tW 
iftftwii  *  tboT  poid 
little  ■itiliiiii  to  iliwiwo»  nd  koH^  an j  to  Id- 
ifinifnphflloaitd  wen.  They  M  «■  dM 
mT  kont  fnm  the  EtraecoBe  to 

jpeanaeeo  in 
I  witii  olher  weighhenring 
Mtiono  thy  eadwfwmed  to  leota  the  fitttne,  eq>e- 
ddy  m  «ar,  hy  eousltiiig  the  eirtruboff  Tietiaii; 
ihejUdgnaft  •!■«•§  vpoDfrfoonblo  cmnfrToor- 
^ieoBMoo,  and  m  tncs  eff  danger  and  dificahy 
vac  nrramiMLd  to  cenealt  the  Sibylfine  booka, 
vhich  they  had  feceHedfroaatheOTedn;  hat  the 
'»of  difHwIhwi,  which  wae  pecaliar  to  theoif 


off  amtpieia.    The  ob- 
«ae,  aeeoiding  to  the 
'"off  die  andoit  writen,  man 
i  it  eenetantly 
thennelion  of  the 
and  the  naa  off  then  it  ^cfcfeie  aao- 
I  with  the  LatniB,or  ^eariieat  mhabitaaU 
off  ^  dty.    Thcf«  aeena  theiefrn  no  naaon  to 
I  Etraaem  oriain, 
I  to  do»  whOe  tl 
J  to  an  oi^mito  cenclaaian.    Cieero, 
who  wna  hnnaeli  an  augiu^  n  hii  wotk  Dt  /Met- 
,  cmtantly  appwJe  to  the  gtiiking  diffweme 
B  thempkaand  the  EtnwaB  aTitem  off 
and,  while  he   fieqnentiy  nentioBa 
m  whidi  paid  attention  to  the  ilight  of 
»^— *'*"*  of  the  divine  wfll,  he  nerer 

theEinnaa.  (Ck^  d# />ie.  L  41,  n.  S5,  88  ;  de 
iVot.  Dmr.  n.  4.)  The  belief  that  the  flight  of 
hizda  goTe  aonie  iBfiwfion  of  the  will  off  the  gods 
aeena  to  hare  heen  prevalent  amoqg  aany  aatioBf 
off  auliiiuRy,  and  vaa  eoannai  to  the  Gieeks,  ai 
wdl  ai  the  RooHBis  ;  Vnt  it  wai  only  among  the 
people  that  it  wu  ledoced  to  a  eomplete 
■ygovenied  by  fixed  ralea,  and  handed  down 
feMntioD  to  genentioa.  In  Greece,  the 
■applaated  tiM  birde,  and  the  fiitnre  waa 
fiom  ApeOo  and  other  godi,  laiely  from 
Zem,  who  jiiieniBii  i1  very  few  oneki  in  Greece. 
Theeonbary  wM  theeaaeat  Rome:  it  waa  finun 
Jipiter  that  the  fotaze  waa  learnt,  and  the  biidr. 
waeBEgaried  aa  hie  MWWfignt.    (^i 


Hat  Jtfik,  GeLd^Dwrn^n.  54  i  Merpntet  Jovi$ 
ufUrn  matim  f^bSd  migt»rm^  Cic.  dM  Ug,'^  8). 
it  vMt  be  namikeA  in  general^that  the  Roman 
loyiin  oLa  jjiimtfayty  of  *l«»'«^M*>M*y"  ?  ^ 
nTesoffifirmtioD  reapoeting  the  conree  of  fature 
ereOLtberdklai^ixifarm  men  vktawoM  to  kofpem^ 
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The  we 


1  no  naeon  Ibr  the  decUoa  at 


yariaai  and  aayiiieei  came  to  ba 
aaed  in  eoane  of  time  to  eignifjr  the  obeerratioo 
of  noiooa  kinds  of  eigna.  They  were  divided  into 
oi6— I,  ee  ft  yadiis,  ee  000- 
Of  theee,  the  last  thrra 
off  the  ancient  aaspicec  The  ot^ 
signs  in  the  hearens,  soch  as  ligbu 
,  waa  aatumUy  eoonocted  with  oheernna  the 
~      i;  and  tAers» 


no  part  < 
n  off  sign 


in  Older  to  watch  the  birds ; 
five,  anmt  in  early  tiaMe  have  fiamed  part  of  the 

' —  ;  fi«  IB  an  early  etage  of  society,  light- 

I  amilar  phenoinena  hava  been  always 
pes  as  sent  by  the  godsL  A  lew  words 
■aat  be  said  OB  each  of  thoee  live  kinds  offaognry. 
1.  Em  oaefa.  This  incloded  the  obeervatiaa  off 
the  varioos  kinds  of  thnnder  and  lightning,  and 
d  as  the  most  importani,  eMutmoai 
(Serr.  od  Firy.  Am.  ii  699  ;  Cicde 
Dim.  ii  18;  dtc  ;  Feetas, «.  0.  Codmtin.)  The  in- 
terpretation off  these  phenomena  was  rather  Etros- 
can  than  Roman  (  and  the  only  point  connected 
with  then  which  deserves  mention  hen,  ia,  that 
whenever  it  waa  nported  by  a  pereon  aothorised 
to  take  the  aaspioM,  that  Jupiter  thunaered  or 
lightened,  the  eomitia  coukl  not  be  held.  (Cic  ds 
Dim.  ii.  14,  PkiUpf.  ▼.  ^.) 

X  Em  anbmg.  It  was  only  a  lew  birds  which 
eonld  give  aognriee  among  the  Romans.  (Cic  ds 
Di9.  ii  S4.)  They  were  divided  into  two  claseee : 
Otemmj  thoee  which  gave  auguries  by  tinging,  or 
their  voice,  and  AUtm^  those  which  gave  auKuries 
by  their  flight  (Fettos,  a.9.  ihe%»u).  To  the 
iDrmer  cfaws,  belonged  the  mven  {camu)  and  the 
dow  (oomie),  the  firot  of  these  ^ving  a  ^Toormble 
enen  (oaigpteram  fwftua)  when  it  appeared  on  the 
right,  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  was  leen 
on  the  left  (Plaat  Amm.  ii  1.  12  ;  Cic.  df  Dim.  i 
89);  likewise  the  owl  (ooctoo, Feetas, «.  0.  Oacnwv), 
and  the  hen  {gaUma^  Cic.  de  Dit.  ii  26).  To  the 
near  mUka  belonged  first  of  all  the  eagle  (aqmHa\ 
who  is  called  pre-eminently  the  bird  of  Jupiter 
(«/brtf  ote),  and  next  the  vuhuie  {vuttmr\  and 
with  these  two  the  oom  tamquaiU,  alio  called  o«i»- 
ffmga^  and  the  immmttubu  or  immmaadyu  are  pro- 
bably also  to  be  classed.  (Comp.  Virg.  Am.  i  3!»4  ; 
liv.  i  7,  84  ;  Feetas,  s.  0.  $emomaiit ;  Plin.  H.  y. 
X.  7.)  Some  birds  were  included  both  among  the 
oseuMsand  the  aJiim:  each  were  the  Fiau  Martitu^ 
and  AWoanu,  and  the  Parrka  (Plin.  H.  N.  z.  IK. 
s.  20  ;  Hot.  Carm.  iii  27.  15  ;  Feetus,  «.e.  Otci- 
nam  inpmdiwm).  These  were  the  principal  birds 
consulted  in  the  auspices.  Every  wrand  and  mo- 
tion of  each  bird  had  a  different  meaning,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  eircomstancea,  or  times  of  the 
year  when  it  vras  observed,  but  the  particnlan  do 
not  deserve  farther  notice  hem.  When  the  birds 
fitvoored  an  mdertaking,  they  were  laid  addierre^ 
admHtere  or  seeaadorv,  and  were  then  called  addic' 
thae^  mdmi»Biwam^  secimdae,  mpfxiepeUt:  when  un- 
iiivonrable  they  were  eaida&/tcere,anxrB,  rr/roffart^ 
dw.,  and  were  then  called  advenaa  or  alierae.  The 
birds  which  gave  an&vourBble  oment  were  termed 
yhasflmi,  imhUioB^  htgmbreay  maioA,  &c.,  and  such 
aaspiees  were  called  clivia  and  damatoria. 

8.  Em  THpudOM.  These  auspices  were  taken 
from  the  feeding  of  chickens,  and  were  especially 
employed  on  military  expeditions.  It  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  angurs  that  any  bird  eould  give 
a  tripodinra  (Cic  ds  Div,  ii  84)  ;  bat  it  be- 
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ciune  the  practice  in  later  timet  to  employ  only 
chickens  {jmlli)  for  the  pofpoie.  They  were 
kept  in  a  cage,  under  care  of  a  penon  called 
jMtUariut;  and  when  the  auspices  were  to  be 
taken,  the  pullarins  opened  the  cage  and  threw 
to  the  chickens  pulse  or  a  kind  of  soft  cake.  If 
they  refused  to  come  out  or  to  eat,  or  uttered  a 
cry  (oecumwU)j  or  heat  their  wings,  or  flew  away, 
the  signs  were  considered  un&yourahle.  (Liv.  z. 
40;  VaL  Max.  i  4.  §  3.)  On  the  contrary,  if 
they  ate  greedily,  so  that  something  £ell  from  their 
mouth  and  struck  the  earth,  it  was  called  tr^m- 
dium  toUtHmum  {tiymdimm  quasi  terripaoiumj 
aolitHmum^  from  fo^tiiii,  according  to  the  ancient 
writers,  Cic.  de  Dh.  ii.  84),  and  was  held  a 
&Tourable  sign.  Two  other  kinds  of  triprndia  are 
mentioned  by  Festus,  the  tripudium  otoinmn^  from 
the  cry  of  birds,  and  soiutnfliiii,  from  the  sound  of 
the  pvJse  Ming  to  the  ground :  in  what  respects 
the  latter,  differed  from  &ie  tr^mdmm  so/trti'niwst, 
we  are  not  infivmed.,  (Cic.  od  Fam,  vi.  $ ;  see 
also  Festus,  «.iw.^Mt2i^  tripuduun^  oacitnim  (npn- 
duim.) 

4.  Mix  qmuifiqMd&us,  Auguries  could  also  be 
taken  from  four-footed  animals  ;  but  these  formed 
no  part  of  the  original  science  of  the  augurs,  and 
were  never  employed  by  them  in  taking  auspices 
on  behalf  of  the  state,  or  in  the  exercise  of  their 
art  properly  so  called.  They  must  be  looked  upon 
simply  as  a  mode  of  private  divination,  which  was 
naturally  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  augurs, 
and  seems  by  them  to  have  been  zedoeed  to  a 
kind  of  system.  Thus,  we  are  told  that  when  a 
fox,  a  wolf^  a  horse,  a  dog,  or  any  other  kind  of 
quadruped  ran  across  a  person^  paUi  or  appeared  in 
an  unusual  place,  it  formed  an  augury.  (See  e.^. 
Hor.  Carm,  iii.  27.)  The  ji^  €m^Momm  belonged 
to  this  class  of  auguries.  (Cic.  da  Div,  il  86 ;  Fest 
t,v,jug6t  au^pieutm  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Am.  iii  537.) 

5.  Ejtdiru^  tc  tifftug.  Under  this  head  was 
included  every  kind  of  augury,  which  does  not  &11 
under  any  of  the  four  daases  mentioned  above, 
such  as  sneesmg,  stumblmg,  and  other  accidental 
things.  (0>mp.Serv.adrtry.  jM.iv.458.)  There 
was  an  impc^tant  augury  of  this  kind  connected 
with  the  army,  whicn  was  called  «v  aeminnibuSj 
that  is,  the  flames  appearing  at  the  |wints  of  spears 
or  other  weapons.  (Cic.  de  Div,  iL  86,  da  NaL 
Deor.  ii.  8 ;  Dionys.  v.  46.) 

The  ordinary  manner  of  taking  the  auspices, 
properly  so  called  (Le.«9  ooefe  and  ear  ambut\  was 
as  follows :  The  person  who  was  to  take  them  first 
marked  out  with  a  wand  (JUyu$)  a  division  in 
the  heavens  called  Umplnm  or  feseacin,  within 
which  he  intended  to  make  his  observations.  The 
station  where  he  was  to  take  the  auspices  was 
also  separated  by  a  solemn  formula  from  the  rest 
of  the  land,  and  was  likewise  called  UmpUtan  or 
te»cum.  He  then  proceeded  to  pitch  a  tent  in  it 
{tabernaeuUtm  oapen\  and  this  tent  again  was 
also  called  tmiqibim^  or,  more  accurately,  iempbim 
minus,  [Tbmplum.]  Within  the  walls  of  Rome, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  within  the  pomoerium, 
there  was  no  occasion  to  select  a  spot  and  pitch  a 
tent  on  it,  as  there  was  a  place  on  the  Arz  on  the 
summit  of  the  CJapitoline  hill,  called  Auguracdum^ 
which  had  been  consecrated  once  for  il  for  this 
purpoM.  (Festus,  «.  v,  Auguraadum  ;  comp.  Li  v. 
1.  18,  iv.  18  ;  Cic.  ds  Q^  iii.  16.)  In  like  manner 
there  was  in  every  Roman  camp  a  place  called 
augwraU  (Tac.  Ann,  il  13,  xv.  80),  which  an- 
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swered  the  same  purpose  ;  but  on  all  other  occa- 
sions a  place  had  to  be  consecrated,  and  a  tent  to 
be  pitched,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins, when  the  oomitia  centuriata  were  to  be  held. 
The  person  who  was  then  taking  the  anspices 
waited  for  the  fiivourable  signs  to  appear  ;  but  it 
was  necessary  during  this  time  that  there  should 
be  no  interruption  ci  any  kind  whatsoever  (nZe»- 
<iHM»),  and  hence  the  word  tUmtutm  was  used  in 
a  more  extended  sense  to  signify  the  absence  of 
every  thing  that  was  fiiulty.  Every  thing,  on  the 
contrary,  that  rendoed  the  auspices  inndid  was 
called  wtitan  (Ci&  da  Die,  iL  34  ;  Festus,  «.  o.  ti- 
lenHo  tnrgan)  ;  and  hence  we  constantly  read  in 
Livy  and  other  writers  of  vitio  ma^ittraius  creati, 
vitio  la*  latOf  &&  The  watchiqg  for  the  auspices 
was  called  apactio  or  mrvan  da  ooelo^  the  declara- 
tion of  what  was  observed  nunHoHo^  oc,  if  they 
were  unfiivonable,  obmmHoHo,  In  the  lifter  case, 
the  person  who  took  the  auspices  seems  usually  to 
have  said  aUo  dia^  by  which  the  business  in  hand, 
whether  the  holding  of  the  eomilia  or  any  thing 
else,  was  entirely  stopped.  (Cic  da  Lag,  il  12.) 

Having  explained  what  the  anspices  were  and 
how  they  were  taken,  we  have  now  to  determine 
who  had  the  power  oif  taking  them.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  certain  that  in  ancient  times  no  one  but 
a  patrician  could  take  the  auspices,  and  that  a 
plebeian  had  no  power  of  doing  so.  The  gods  of 
the  Roman  state  were  the  gods  of  the  patricians 
alone,  and  it  was  consequently  regarded  as  an  act 
of  pro&nation  for  any  plebeian  to  attempt  to  in- 
terpret the  will  of  these  gods.  Hence  the  posses- 
sion of  the  ann>ices  (Ao&mv  aii^neui)  is  one  of  the 
most  distinyiisned  prerogatives  of  ihe  patricians  ; 
they  are  said  to  be  pmu  pairum^  and  are  called 
atupieio  patmm,  (Liv.  vi.  41,  x.  8  *,  comp.  iv.  6.) 
It  would  further  appear  that  every  patrician  might 
take  the  auspices  ;  but  here  a  distinction  is  to  be 
observed.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  in  the 
most  ancient  times  no  transaction,  whether  private 
or  public,  was  performed  without  consulting  the 
auspices  (am  oa^puxifo,  Cic.  da  Div,  i.  16  ;  VaL 
Max.  iL  1.  §  1) ;  and  hence  arose  the  distinction  of 
atupieio  prieata  and  autpida  pubHoa,  One  of  the 
most  frequent  occasions  on  which  the  amapida 
privaia  were  taken,  was  in  case  of  a  marriage 
(Cic.,  VaL  Max.  IL  oc) ;  and  hence  after  private 
auspices  had  become  entirely  disused,  the  Romans, 
in  accordance  wiUi  their  usual  love  of  i«eaerving 
ancient  forms,  were  accustomed  in  later  times  to 
employ  am^Moet  in  marriages,  who,  however,  acted 
only  as  friends  of  the  bridegroom,  to  witness  the 
payment  of  the  dowry  and  to  superintend  the 
various  rites  of  the  marriage.  (Pliuit  Cos,  prol. 
85 ;  Suet  Oamd,  26 ;  Tac  Ann,  xL  27.)  The 
emplpyment  of  the  auspices  at  marriages  was  one 
great  argument  used  by  the  patricians  against 
connnbium  between  themselves  and  the  plebeians, 
as  it  would  occasion,  they  urged,  pertuHjationem 
auspidomm  pultUoonm  privatorumqtte.  (Liv.  iv. 
2.)  The  possession  of  tiiese  private  auspicia  is 
expressed  m  another  passage  of  Livy  by  pricaiim 
augpida  habere,  (Liv.  vL  41.)  In  taking  these 
private  auspices,  it  would  appear  that  any  patrician 


*  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  by 
pairea^  in  these  passages  tiie  whole  body  of  the 
patricians  is  meant,  and  not  the  senators,  as 
Rubino  asserts.  (Comp.  Becker,  Bom  AUertk,  vol 
iL  part  L  p.  304,  &c) 
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vas  employed,  who  knew  how  to  ibrm  templa  and 
was  acquainted  with  the  art  of  auguiy,  and  waa 
therefore  called  nupex  or  (nt^ur :  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  hare  heen  necessaiy  nor  osnal  in  each 
caaes  to  have  recourse  to  the  public  augurs,  the 
memhera  of  the  collegium,  who  are  therefore 
frequently  called  ampires  jmUid^  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  priTate  augurs.  (Cic  de  Leg,  ii.  8, 
od  Fam,  tI.  6  ;  Festus,  s.  o.  quhtque  genera!)  The 
case,  howerer,  was  very  different  with  respect  to 
the  owptda  pvitUea^  generally  called  auepicia 
simplj,  or  those  which  concerned  the  state.  The 
latter  could  only  be  taken  by  the  persons  who  re- 
pRseated  the  state,  and  who  acted  as  mediators 
between  tbe  gods  and  the  state ;  for  though  all 
the  patriciana  were  eligible  for  taking  the  auspices, 
yet  it  waa  only  the  magistrates  who  were  in  actual 
poBscsaioii  of  thenu  As  long  as  there  were  any 
I«tririan  magistrates,  the  auspices  were  exclusively 
in  their  bands ;  on  their  entrance  upon  office,  they 
received  the  auspices  {aMpiebant  auspieia,  Cic.  de 
Die.  ii  36) ;  while  their  office  lasted,  they  were 
B  poesesaion  of  them  {habebani  or  erant  eorum 
^napieuMy  QeBL  xiii.  15) ;  and  at  the  expiration  of 
their  office,  they  laid  them  down  (ponebant  or  de- 
pimebami  amapieia^  Cic  de  Nat.  Dear,  il  3).  In 
case,  however,  there  was  no  patrician  magistrate, 
the  auspices  became  vested  in  the  whole  body  of 
the  patridana,  which  was  expressed  by  the  words 
autpiaa  ad  pabrea  ndemU  (Cic  Brut.  5.)  This 
lappened  in  the  kingly  period  on  the  demise  of  a 
king,  and  the  patricians  then  chose  an  interrex, 
who  was  therefore  invested  by  them  with  the 
right  of  taking  the  auspices,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  mediate  between  the  gods  and  the  state  in  the 
eiectioa  of  a  new  king.  In  like  manner  in  the 
repablican  period,  when  it  was  believed  that  there 
hal  been  something  £uilty  (viHum)  in  the  auspices 
in  the  election  of  the  consuls,  and  they  were 
obliged  in  consequence  to  resign  their  office,  the 
anspices  retomed  to  the  whole  body  of  the  pa- 
trioans,  who  had  recourse  to  an  inierregnwn  for 
the  renewal  of  the  aitspioes,  and  for  handing  them 
over  in  a  perfect  state  to  the  new  magistrates: 
henee  we  find  the  expressions  rqaetere  de  integro 
amepida  and  reaocare  per  interrtgiiMm  atupicia. 
(Liv.  T.  17,  31,  vL  1.) 

It  win  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that 
the  Roman  state  was  a  species  of  theocracy,  that 
the  gods  were  its  rulers,  and  that  it  was  by  means 
of  the  auspices  that  they  intimated  their  wUl  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  that  is,  the  magis- 
trates. It  follows  from  this,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  that  no  public  act  could  be  performed 
without  coBisulting  the  auspices,  no  election  could 
be  held,  no  law  passed,  no  war  waged  ;  for  a  ne- 
glect of  the  anspices  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
a  dedaiation  that  the  gods  had  ceased  to  rule  the 
Roman  state. 

There  still  remain  three  points  in  connection  with 
the  auspices  which  require  notice: — I.  The  rela- 
tioa  of  the  magistrates  to  the  au^iurs  in  taking  the 
auspices.  2.  The  maimer  in  which  the  magistrates 
reeeived  the  auspices.  3.  The  relation  of  the  dif- 
ferent magistrates  to  one  another  with  respect  to 
the  aospicea.  We  can  only  make  a  few  brief  re- 
nsuks  upon  each  of  these  important  matters,  and 
must  refer  our  readers  fw  fuller  information  to  the 
mssteriy  discussion  of  Rubino  {R'dm.  Ver/aseung^ 
p  48,  A:c),  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  great 
part  of  the  preKnt  article. 
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1.  The  distinction  between  the  duties  of  the 
magistrates  and  the  augurs  in  taking  the  auspices 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  connected  with 
this  subject,  but  perhaps  a  ntisfactory  solution  of 
these  difficulties  may  be  found  by  tsking  an  his- 
torical view  of  the  question.  We  are  told  not  only 
that  the  kings  were  in  possession  of  the  auspices, 
but  that  they  themselves  were  acquainted  with 
the  art  and  practised  it.  Romulus  is  represented 
to  have  been  the  best  of  auffurs,  and  from  him  all 
succeeding  augurs  received  the  chief  mark  of  their 
office,  the  lUmu,  with  which  that  king  exercised 
his  calling.  (Cic  de  Die.  L  2,  il  17 ;  Liv.  i.  10.) 
He  is  fiirUier  stated  to  have  appointed  three  augurs, 
but  only  as  his  assistants  in  taking  the  auspices, 
a  fiM:t  which  is  important  to  bear  in  mind.  (Cic 
de  Rep.  ii.  9.)  Their  dignity  gradually  increased 
in  consequence  of  their  being  employed  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  kings,  and  also  in  consequence 
of  their  becommg  the  preservers  and  depositaries 
of  the  science  of  augury.  Formed  into  a  collegium, 
they  handed  down  to  their  successors  the  various 
rules  of  the  science,  while  the  kinss,  and  subsc- 
quently  the  magistrates  of  the  republic,  were  liable 
to  chance.  Their  duties  thus  became  twofold,  to 
assist  the  magistrates  in  taking  the  auspices,  and 
to  preserve  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  art  They 
were  not  in  possession  of  the  auspices  themselves, 
though  they  understood  them  better  than  the  ma- 
gistrates ;  the  lightninff  and  the  birds  were  not 
sent  to  them  but  to  the  magistrates ;  they  dis- 
chai^d  no  independent  functions  either  political 
or  ecclesiastical,  and  are  therefore  described  by 
Cicero  as  privaH.  (De  Divin,  i  40.)  As  the 
angun  were  therefore  merely  the  assistants  of  the 
magistrates,  they  could  not  take  the  auspices 
wiuiout  the  latter,  though  the  magistrates  on  the 
contraiy  could  dispense  with  their  assistance,  as 
must  fi^uently  have  happened  in  the  appointment 
of  a  dictator  by  the  consul  on  military  expeditions 
at  a  distance  from  the  city.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as  the  augurs  were 
the  interpreters  of  the  science,  they  possessed  the 
right  of  declaring  whether  the  auspices  were  valid 
or  invalid,  and  that  too  whether  they  were  present 
or  not  at  the  time  of  taking  them  ;  and  whoever 
questioned  their  decision  was  liable  to  severe 
punishment  (Cic  de  Leg.  ii  8.)  They  thus  pos- 
sessed in  reality  a  veto  upon  every  important  public 
transaction.  It  was  this  power  which  made  the 
office  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  most  distin- 
guished men  at  Rome,  and  which  led  Cicero,  him- 
self an  augur,  to  describe  it  as  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  state  (de  Leg,  il  12).  .  The  augurs  frequently 
employed  this  power  as  a  political  engine  to  vitiato 
the  election  of  such  parties  as  were  unfavourable 
to  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  patricians.  (Liv. 
vi.  27,  viii.  23.) 

But  although  the  augurs  could  declare  that  there 
was  some  &Gdt  in  the  auspices,  yet,  on  the  other 
hamd,  they  could  not,  in  favour  of  their  office,  de- 
cUre  that  any  un&vourable  sign  had  appeared  to 
them,  since  it  was  not  to  them  that  the  auspices 
were  sent  Thus  we  are  told  that  the  augurs  did 
not  possess  the  specHo,  that  is,  the  riffht  of  taking 
the  state-auspices.  This  specNoy  of  which  we  have 
already  briefly  spoken,  was  of  two  kinds,  one 
more  extensive  and  the  other  more  limited.  In 
the  one  case  the  person,  who  exercised  it,  could 
put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  any  other  magis- 
trate by  his  obnuntiatio :  this  was  odled  <pec^tb  el 
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umttiaHo  (perhajw  alao  tpectio  emm  ntmiiaiiom)^  and 
belonged  only  to  tlie  higheft  majgistiatet,  the  oon- 
iok,  dictaton,  mtetregea,  and,  with  •ome  modifica- 
tion*, to  the  pcaeton.  In  the  other  case,  the  pcnon 
who  took  the  cauet  onlr  exercised  the  apeotio  in 
reference  to  the  duties  of  his  own  office,  and  coald 
not  interfere  with  any  other  magistcate :  this  was 
called  tpecHo  tine  ntmtiatiomej  and  belonged  to  the 
other  magistnttes,  the  censors,  aediles,  and  quaes- 
tors. Now  as  the  augurs  did  not  possess  the 
auspices,  they  consequently  could  not  possess  the 
spectio  (habere  ^teetioHem);  but  as  the  augurs  were 
constantly  employed  by  the  magistrates  to  take  the 
auspices,  they  exercuid  the  spectio,  though  they 
did  not  possess  it  in  virtue  of  their  office.  When 
they  were  employed  by  the  magistrates  in  taking 
the  auspices,  uiey  possessed  the  right  of  the  mm- 
iiatio^  and  thus  had  the  power,  by  the  declaration 
of  unfaToorable  signs  (o&ntM^Mitio),  to  put  a  wUsf 
to  all  important  public  transactions  (Cic.  de  Leg, 
ii.  12).  In  this  way  we  are  able  to  understand 
the  assertion  of  Cicero  {PkiUpp,  iL  32),  that  the 
augurs  possessed  the  tuaiiatioy  the  consuls  and  the 
other  (niigher)  ma^tiates  both  the  epeeiio  and 
fnmtiatio ;  thouff h  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  tlus  right  of  numiiatio  only  be- 
longed to  them  in  consequence  of  their  being  em- 
ployed by  the  magistrates.  (Respecting  the  passage 
of  Festns,  «.  v.  tpeeUOf  which  seems  to  teach  a  d^- 
fiarent  doctrine,  see  Rubino,  p.  58.) 

2.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  magistrates 
leceived  Uie  auspices,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose, 
as  many  modem  writers  hare  done,  that  they  were 
conferred  upon  them  in  any  special  manner.  It 
was  the  act  of  their  election  which  made  ihem  the 
recipients  of  the  auspices,  since  the  comitia,  in 
which  they  were  appointed  to  their  office,  were 
held  (uupioatOf  and  consequently  their  appointment 

'  was  regarded  as  ratified  by  the  gods.  The  auspices, 
therefore,  passed  immediately  into  their  hands 
upon  the  abdication  of  their  predecessors  in  office. 
There  are  two  circumstances  which  hare  given 
rise  to' the  opinion  that  the  magistrates  reoeired 
the  auspices  by  some  special  act  The  first  is,  that 
the  new  magistrate,  immediately  after  the  midnight 
on  which  his  office  began,  was  accustomed  to  observe 
the  heavens  in  order  to  obtain  a  happy  sign  for 
the  commencement  of  his  duties  (Dionys.  iL  6). 
But  he  did  not  do  this  in  order  to  obtain  the 
auspices ;  he  already  possessed  them,  and  it  was 
in  virtue  of  his  possession  of  them,  that  he  was  able 
to  observe  the  heavens.  The  second  circumstance 
to  which  we  have  been  alluding,  was  the  mauffu- 
ratio  of  the  kings  on  the  Arz  after  their  election 
in  the  comitia  (Liv.  i  18).  But  this  inauguration 
had  reference  simply  to  the  priestly  office  of  the 
king,  and,  therefore,  did  not  take  place  in  the  case 
of  the  republican  magistrates,  though  it  continued 
in  use  in  the  appointment  of  the  rex  sacrorum  and 
the  other  priests. 

3.  The  auspices  belonging  to  the  different  magis- 
trates were  divided  into  two  classes,  called  autpida 
vtoanma  or  nuyora  and  minora.  The  former,  which 
belonged  originally  to  the  kings,  passed  over  to  the 
consuls  on  the  institution  of  the  republic,  and  like- 
wise to  the  extraordinary  magistrates,  the  dictators, 
interreges,  and  consular  tribunes.  When  the  con- 
suls were  deprived  in  course  of  time  of  part  of  their 
(duties,  and  separate  magistrates  were  created  to 
diseharae  them,  they  natundly  received  the  oiupt- 
da  majora  also :  this  was  the  case  with  the  cen- 


sors and  praetort.  The  quaeston  and  the  corole 
aediles,  on  the  contrary,  had  only  the  os^pscus 
minora^  because  they  received  them  fnim  the  con- 
suls and  praetors  of  the  year,  and  their  anapioes 
were  derived  firom  the  wugora  of  the  higher  ma- 
gistratea.     (Measalla,  ogx  GelL  xiiL  15.) 

It  remains  to  trace  the  history  of  the  college  of 
augurs.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  a  com- 
mon opinion  in  antiquity  that  the  angnrship  owed 
its  origin  to  the  iirst  king  of  Rome,  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly stated,  that  a  college  of  three  augnn  was 
appointed  by  Romulus,  answering  to  the  number 
of  the  early  tribes,  the  Raomes,  Titiea,  and  Lu- 
cerenses.  This  is  the  account  of  Cicero  (de  Rep. 
iL  9),  who  supposed  Nnma  to  have  added  two 
more  (iL  14),  without,  however,  stating  in  what 
way  these  latter  oomsponded  to  the  tribes.  On 
the  other  side  stand  diflferent  statements  of  Livy, 
first,  one  (iv.  4)  which  is  probably  an  carror,  in 
which  Um  first  institution  of  augnn  is  attributed 
to  Numa,  seemingly  on  the  theory  that  all  the 
Roman  rdigion  was  derived  fimm  the  second  king: 
secondly,  a  statement  of  &r  more  importance  (x.  6), 
that  at  the  possii^  of  the  Ognlnian  law  the  augurs 
were  but  firar  in  number,  which  Livy  himself,  who 
recognised  the  principle  of  the  number  of  augurs 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  tribo,  supposes  to 
have  been  aecidentaL  This  is  improbable,  as 
Niebuhr  has  shown  {ffi$L  of  Ramty  voL  iiL  p. 
352),  who  thinks  the  third  tribe  was  excluded 
from  the  college  of  augurs,  and  that  the  four, 
therefore,  represented  the  Ramnes  and  Titles  only. 
It  is  hard  to  suppose,  however,  that  this  supe- 
riority of  the  Ramnes  and  Titles  over  the  third 
tribe  could  have  continued  down  to  the  time  of 
the  ()gu]nian  law  {jl  c.  300) :  moreover,  as  two 
augurs  apiece  were  appointed  from  each  of  the  two 
first  tribes,  and  the  remaining  five  from  the  plebs, 
it  does  not  appear  how  the  Luceres  could  ever  have 
obtained  the  privile^  A  different  mode  of  re^ 
conciling  the  contradictory  numbers  four  and  three 
is  sought  for  in  another  statement  of  Cicero  {de 
Dh,  L  40),  that  the  kings  were  augurs,  so  that 
after  their  expulsion  another  augur  may  have  been 
added  instead  of  them  to  the  oriffmal  number 
which  represented  the  tribes.  Probably  this  ia 
one  of  the  many  cases  in  early  Roman  history  in 
which  the  only  conclusion  we  can  come  to  is,  that 
the  theory  of  what  otigkt  to  have  been  according 
to  antiquarians  of  a  lii^r  age  differed  from  what 
actually  vm  according  to  the  earliest  accounts  to 
which  Livy  had  recourse. 

The  Ogulnian  law  (b.c.  300),  which  increased 
the  number  of  pontiffe  to  eight,  by  the  addition  of 
four  plebeians,  and  that  of  the  augurs  to  nine  by 
the  addition  of  five  plebeians,  may  be  considered  a 
s<^  of  aera  in  Roman  history.  The  religions  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  orders  which  had  been  so 
often  insisted  upon  was  now  at  an  end,  and  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  use  the  audioes  as  a  political 
instnnnent  against  the  plebeians^  The  number  of 
nine  augurs  which  this  law  fixed,  lasted  down  to 
the  dictatorship  of  Sylla,  who  increased  them  to 
fifteen,  a  multiple  of  the  original  three,  probably 
with  a  reference  to  the  eariy  tribes.  (Liv.  Spit. 
89.)  A  sixteenth  number  was  added  by  Julius 
Caesar  after  his  return  from  Egypt  (Dion  Cass* 
xUL  51.) 

The  roemberB  of  the  college  of  augurs  posseased 
self-election  {oooptatC),  At  first  thev  were  a{>- 
pointed  by  the  king,  but  as  the  king  himself  was 
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n«Bgai,tkar  nnmilMiMiirt  b^ 
edned  iwbUmj  to  ihiB  pcTAciiA**.  {Romahu  mop- 
uHi  iiBjw  III,  ^  Rap.  n.  9.)  Tbey  ictuwd  tibe 
r.z^t  «C  «o-optotMiR  vttfl  BLC  loi,  the  yeir  of 
tke  DoBxtan  ktv.  Bj  tkis  lav  it  wsm  emctfed 
that  ^Muoes  is  tke  pnmlT  colkftcs  dioaia  be 
felled  «p  ^  tke  ipotee  of  a  mmoritj  of  the  tnbM, 
ie.  Mvemeea  oaft  of  tkirtr-lhe  dioeen  bj  lot 
(Ck.  4»  Xi^L  A^.  VL  7  ;  VdL  Ptt.  ii  12 ;  Soet 
.Vrr.2.)  The  Domhiaa  bw  irae  Rpeefed  fay 
Salk  n,c  81  (Pho^Aaoaa.  ai  Oe.  Die.  p.  102, 
c^  OrdE),  hat  ageia  tftawi  a.  &  63,  dnrii^  the 
cflGssiahip  of  Cioero,  bj  the  triboae  T.  Arniioi 
Tflhimae,  with  the  n^port  of  Cmmt  (Dion  CaM. 
xxzTiL  37).  It  -was  a  eeeaad  time  abrogated  bj 
.^ntooj  ■.€.44  (Dioa  dm.  zUv.  53)  ;  whether 
aeaia  icetared  bj  Hirtiu  sad  Paaaa  ia  thetr 
g^noal  aBDnfaaeBft  of  tbe  odi  of  Antooy, 
oiMiiiii.  Tbe  empeiwj  poaaeaied  the  right  of 
electBig  i^gon  at  pleaoen 

The  aogors  were  elected  for  life,  and  erea  if 
capitaliy  eooTictod,  aerer  loot  their  Mcred  eharac- 
tiT.  (PliiL  i^  IT.  8L)  Wbenanwaaeyocenmd, 
the  fMdidatr  was  aoanaated  bj  two  of  the  elder 
•  of  the  coDflge  (Cic  PkO.  iL2),  the  electon 
id  the  aew  member  was  then  io- 
kmaly  iwagaiated.  (Cie.  BrmL  1.)  On  aoeh 
eomnoa  there  was  alwafs  a  ^ilendid  banqoet  given, 
atwhJckaOtbeaqginswcre  expected  to  be  pteaent 
(Cie.  ad  Plnu  til  28,  orf  Jtf.  zii  13,  14,  15.) 
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The  oidy  dJatmrtina  ia  the  eoUege  waa  one  of  age ; 
an  elder  aogar  alwajs  Toied  befoie  a  jooqger,  eren 
if  the  latter  filled  oae  of  the  higher  office*  in  the 
atate.  (Cicdb  Sm,  18.)  The  head  of  thecoOege 
wu  caikd  waagiaier  eoOeffn.  It  waa  expected  that 
eO  the  angoza  ahoald  lire  on  friendly  tcmia  with 
one  another,  and  it  wna  a  rale  that  no  one  wai 
to  be  deeted  to  the  oflicei,  who  waa  known  to  be  an 
cxMBf  to  aaj  of  the  college.  (Cie.  ad  Patm.  iil  10.) 
The  angnr,  who  had  inaogmated  a  yonnger  member, 
was  alwaya  to  be  regarded  by  the  ktter  in  the  light 
of  a   paxeot    (»  pturmdii  «na  lo»  ooUrt^  Cie 


1). 

Ai  BaigBia  of  their  office  the  angmi  wore  the 
frwftaa,  or  pabiic  dreaa  (Serr.  ad  Am.  Til  612), 
and  carried  fa  their  hand  the  Hbau  or  cnnred  wand. 
{LfTi7DiL]  On  the  ooina  of  the  Romana,  who 
fiOod  ^e  oiBce  of  augur,  we  oonatantty  find  the 
jdwaa,  and  along  with  it,  not  nnfrequently,  the 
oapia,  aa  earthea  naael  which  was  used  \j  them 
in  aaerificea  (Lit.  x.  7  ;  Varr.  L.L.Y.  121,  ed. 
Mailer.)  BoA  of  these  xnstnimenta  are  seen  in 
taa  aanexad  eoia  of 


The  aeieaoe  of  the  angiin  was  called  jas  oa^arvm 
and  jm  amgmimm^  and  was  preserved  ia  books 
(Jtbri  aagandea)^  which  are  freqaently  mentioned 
in  the  ancieoC  writcaL  The  expnsaion  for  eon- 
mltiiy  the  angnn  waa  r^irra  ad  amgyrta^  and 
their  aaswen  were  called  d^ensfo  or  rvapofna  amga- 
rm.  The  waeoot  of  anguiy  *»*^  g^aUy  declined 
n  tbe  tnae  at  deero  ;  aa^i  althongh  he  frequently 
depkm  fflnMyif^  in  lemZMDi^moiUmt^  yet  neither 


he  nor  any  of  the  edacated  classes  spears  to  have 
had  any  frith  in  it.  Wlmft  a  frrce  it  had  b««orne 
a  few  years  later  is  evident  from  the  statrment  of 
Dionyiins  (ii  6),  who  informs  as  tbat  a  new 
magistrate,  who  took  the  aatpices  npoo  the  first 
day  of  his  office,  was  accostocncd  to  hare  an  aagm 
on  his  side,  who  told  him  that  lightning  had  ap- 
pearsd  on  his  lef^  which  was  nvardeU  as  a  g^od 
omen,  and  although  aothing  of  the  kind  had 
happened,  this  declaration  was  oQcuidei>pd  sum* 
dent  (Masoov,  IM  Jaw  Amapieii  aprnd  Hotmamoa^ 
Lips.  1721  ;  Wcrther,  IM  Am/urua  HomamUy 
Lemgo,  1 835  ;  Cmtzer,  Svmloitk^  toL  \l  p.  !^a5, 
Ac  ;  MUUer,  Ein^ker,  toL  il  p.  110,  Ar.  ;  Har- 
tung,  Dis  Relitrim  dcr  Romtr^  rol.  L  p.  98,  Ac.  ; 
Uottiing,  OtxkuAia  Her  Horn.  Sttioi»r€rf\  p.  1 9H,  Ac. ; 
Becker,  Romi.  AUeriM.  vol  ii.  port  i.  p^  304  ;  but 
above  all  Robino,  Horn.  Vtr/xuammg^  pw  34,  Ac) 
AUOURA'CULUM.  lAtoua,  p.  176,  a. j 
AUGURA'LE.  [Aioia,  p.  176, a.] 
AUOUSTA'LES  (sc  Wt,  also  called  Amma- 
iaiia^  sc  ctrtamima^  imdicra,  and  by  the  iirvek 
writem  and  in  Greek  inscriptions,  ^€arra^  2«- 
idripm,  Aitya9ordXm\  were  irunes  crlibnitfHl  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  at  Rome  and  in  other  pnrts 
of  the  Roman  empire.  After  the  battle  of  Actium, 
a  quinquennial  festival  (ver^yvpit  verrenip^f) 
was  instituted  ;  and  the  birthday  (7«r^Aja)  of 
Augustus,  as  well  as  that  on  which  the  victory  was 
annouaeed  at  Rome,  were  ngardcd  as  festivsl  days. 
(Dion  Cass.lL  19.)  In  the  prurincea,  alio,  in 
addition  to  temples  and  altars,  quinquennial  f^mcs 
were  instituted  ia  almost  every  town,  (^uet  Amp. 
59.)  The  Roman  equites  were  accusUimed  of  thi*ir 
own  accord  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Auint*tn« 
in  every  alternate  year  (Suet.  Amj'&7) ;  and  the 
prsetora,  before  any  decree  had  ln^n  p«^«ed  for  I  ho 
purpose,  were  also  in  the  hahit  of  evhibitini;  i;nmrs 
every  year  in  honour  of  Au|rustus.  (Dion  Cass, 
liv.  26,  30).  It  was  not,  however,  till  a.  c  1 1,  that 
the  festival  on  the  birth-day  of  Augustus  was  for- 
mally established  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  ( Dion 
Cass.  liv.  34),  mid  it  is  this  festirai  which  is 
nsually  meant  when  the  Aucrustalcs  or  Augustalia 
are  mentioned.  It  was  celebrated  iv.  ld.Octohr. 
At  the  death  of  Augustus,  this  festival  assumed  a 
nwre  solemn  character,  was  added  to  tbo  Fasti, 
and  celebrated  to  his  honour  as  a  god.  (I'ac  Ann. 
L  13  ;  Dion  Class.  Ivl  46.)  Hence,  Tacitus  speaks 
of  it  as  first  established  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
(Amn.  i  54.)  It  was  henceforth  exhibited  annually 
ia  the  circus,  at  first  by  the  tribunes  of  the  pleba, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  tfiKU  of  Tiberius,  but 
afterwards  by  the  praetor  pereghnus.  (Tacit  A  mm. 
i.  15  ;  Dion  Ous.  Ivi.  46.)  These  games  con- 
tinned  to  be  exhibited  in  the  time  of  Dion  Cassius, 
that  is,  about  a.  d.  230  (liv.  34). 

The  augustales,  or  augustalia,  at  Nenpolis 
(Naples),  were  celebrated  with  great  splendour. 
They  were  instituted  m  the  lifetime  of  Augustus 
(Suet  Aag.  98),  and  were  celebrated  every  five 
years.  According  to  Strabo  (v.  p.  246),  who 
speaks  of  these  games  without  mentioning  their 
name,  they  rivalled  tbe  most  magnificent  of  the 
Oredaa  festivals.  They  eonsisted  of  gymnastic 
and  musical  contests,  and  ksted  for  several  days. 
At  these  games  the  Emperor  Claudius  brought 
forward  a  Greek  comedy,  and  received  the  prize 
(Suet  Oaud.  1 1  ;  compare  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  6.) 

Augustalia  {24€affTa)  were  also  celebrated  at 
Alexandria,  as  appears  from   an  iaaeription  in 
M  2 
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Oniter  (316.  2) ;  and  in  this  city  there  was  a  nug- 
nificent  temple  to  AugnBtua  (2cfaoTcibK,  Amgiu- 
iaU),  We  nnd  mention  of  auguitalia  in  numerous 
other  places,  as  Peigamns,  Nicomedia,  &e. 

AUOUSTA'LEa,  the  name  of  two  classes  of 
priests,  one  at  Rome  and  the  other  in  the  muni- 
cipia,  frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions. 

I.  The  AvgutUdsi  at  Rome,  properly  called  »- 
dales  Anffuttaleif  which  is  the  name  they  always 
bear  in  inscriptions,  were  an  order  of  priests  (Aitffua- 
ialiaim  muerdotmm)  instituted  by  Tiberius  to  attend 
to  the  worship  of  Augustus  and  the  Julia  gens. 
They  were  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  principal 
persons  of  Rome,  and  were  twenty  one  in  number, 
to  which  were  added  Tiberius,  Drusus,  Claudius, 
and  Oermanicns,  as  members  of  the  imperial 
&mily.  (Tacit  i.  54.)  They  were  also  called 
9acerdaie$  AngusUdts  (Tacit  Ann,  ii.  88)  ;  and 
sometimes  tamy^j  Augvutale:  (Tacit  HitL  iL  95.) 
Similar  priests  were  appointed  to  attend  to  the 
worship  of  other  emperors  after  their  decease  ;  and 
we  accordingly  find  in  inscriptions  mention  made 
of  the  todales  Flami^  Hadrianaletf  Aeiiam^  Anto- 
uini,  &C.  It  appears  that  the  ^mmes  Augtutalet 
ought  to  be  distinguished  from  the  todalei  A^ign$- 
tale*.  We  find  that  flamines  and  sacerdotes  were 
appointed,  in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus,  to  attend  to 
his  worship ;  but  we  have  the  enress  statements 
of  Suetonius  and  Dion  Cassius  that  this  worship 
was  confined  to  the  prorinces,  and  was  not  prac- 
tised in  Rome,  or  in  any  part  of  Italy,  during  the 
lifetime  of  Augustus.  (Tacit  Aim.  L  10  ;  Suet 
Avg,  52  ;  Dion  Cass.  IL  20.)  Women  even  were 
appointed  priestesses  of  Augustus,  as  appears  from 
an  inscription  in  Qruter  (320.  10) :  this  practice 
probably  took  its  origin  from  the  appointment  of 
Liria,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  be  priestess  to 
her  deceased  husband.     (Dion  Cass.  Iyl  46.)     It 

'  seems  probable  that  the  sodales  Augustales  were 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  worship ; 
but  that  the  flamines  Augustales  were  the  persons 
who  actually  offered  the  sacrifices  and  peribimed 
the  other  sacred  rites.  A  member  of  the  sodales 
Augustales  was  sometimes  a  fiamen  also  (Orelli, 
Inaerip,  2366, 2366)  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  fiamines  were  appointed  by  the  sodales. 

II.  The  AygutUilei  in  the  municipia  are  sup- 
posed by  most  modem  writers,  in  consequence  of  the 
statement  of  the  scholiast  on  Horace  (SaL  ii  3. 281), 
to  have  been  a  class  of  priests  selected  by  Augustus 
from  the  libertini  to  attend  to  the  religious  rites 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Lares,  which 
that  emperor  was  said  to  have  put  up  in  places 
where  two  or  more  ways  met  (OreUi,  Inserip, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  197.)  Bat  A.  W.  Zumpt,  in  an  excellent 
essay  on  this  subject,  brings  forward  good  reasons 
for  rejecting  this  opinion.  [Compar.  Compitalia.] 
He  thinks  it  much  more  probable  that  this  order 
of  priests  was  instituted  in  the  municipia  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Augustales  at  Rome,  and  for  the  same 
object,namely,  to  attend  to  the  worship  of  Augustus. 
From  the  numerous  inscriptions  in  which  they  are 
mentioned,  we  learn  the  following  fiicts  respecting 
them.  They  formed  a  collegium  and  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  dacvribmc,  or  senate  of  the  muni- 
cipia. They  were  generally  libertini,  which  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  none  but  the 
freebom  (tngentu),  could  obtain  admission  into  the 
curia  of  the  municipia;  and  as  there  seem  to  have 
been  many  expences  connected  with  the  discharge 
ef  the  duties  of  the  Augustales,  the  decuriones 
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would  not  be  anxious  to  obtain  this  distinetioTi, 
while  the  libertini  on  the  contrary,  who  were 
generally  a  wealthy  class  and  were  not  invested 
with  any  honour,  would  naturally  covet  it  The 
Augustales  ranked  next  in  dignity  to  the  decu- 
riones; and  as  they  were  mostly  men  of  property, 
they  came  in  eourse  of  time  to  form  a  middle  cla^ 
between  the  decuriones  and  plebs,  like  the  eques- 
trian order  at  Rome.  Thus,  in  the  inscriptions  of 
many  municipia,  we  find  the  decuriones,  Angus- 
tales,  and  plebs,  mentioned  together  as  the  three 
classes  into  which  the  community  was  divided. 
The  six  principal  members  of  the  college  were 
called  S&viri,  a  title  which  seems  to  have  been 
imitated  from  the^SImn  in  the  equestrian  order 
at  Rome.  (Egger,  Examen  CriHqne  de$  HiMoriea9 
aneieni  delaVuetdm  JRigne  d'AuguaU^  Paris,  1 844, 
Appoidix  II.,  treats  of  the  Augustales  ;  but  ace 
especially  A.  W.  Zumpt,  De  AnguMtalOms  «t  Smjirim 
AuguMaiibut  CommaUatio  ^pign^kioa^  BeroL 
1846.) 

AUGUSTUS,  a  name  bestowed  upon  Octa- 
vianus  in  &  c.  27,  by  the  senate  and  the  Roman 
people.  It  was  a  word  used  in  connection  with 
religion,  and  designated  a  penon  as  sacred  and 
worthy  of  worship  ;  hence  the  Greek  writers  trans- 
late it  by  ScfairrJr.  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  16,  18  ; 
Suet  Aug,  7  ;  VeU.  Pat  ii.  91  ;  Flor.  iv.  12  ; 
Oros.  vi.  20  ;  Censorin.  22  ;  Ov.  Fad.  I  607.)  It 
was  not  a  title  indicative  o(  power,  but  simply  a 
surname ;  and  is  hence  called  by  Suetonius  (T&.  26) 
nomm  heredUarium,  It  was,  however,  borne  not 
only  by  Tiberius  and  the  other  emperors  con- 
nected with  the  fiunily  of  Augustus,  but  was  like- 
wise adopted  by  all  succeeding  emperors,  aa  if 
descended,  either  by  birth  or  i^option,  fit>m  the 
first  emperor  of  the  Roman  worid  (m  ^fu»  nomem 
veUa  gtuuktm  adopiione  avt  jure  hmiitano  sueee- 
derOf  Lamprid.  Ale»,  Sener,  10)..  The  name  of 
Augusia  was  frequently  bestowed  upon  females  of 
the  imperial  fiunily,  the  first  instance  of  which 
occurs  in  the  case  of  Livia,  who  received  this  title 
upon  her  adoption  into  the  Julia  gens  on  the  death 
of  her  husband  Octavianus  (Tac.  ^aa.  L  8) ;  but 
Auguehu  belonged  exdusivoly  to  the  reigning  em> 
peror  till  towards  the  end  of  the  second  centniy 
of  the  Christian  aera,  when  M.  Aurelius  and  ll 
Verus  both  received  this  surname  (Spartian.  Ad. 
Verue^  5,  M,  Ami,  PhiL  7).  From  this  time  we 
frequently  find  two  or  even  a  greater  number  of 
AugusU;  and  though  in  that  and  in  all  similar  cases 
the  persons  honoured  with  the  title  were  regarded 
as  participators  of  the  imperial  power,  still  the  one 
who  received  the  title  first  was  looked  upon  as  the 
head  of  the  empire.  When  there  were  two  An- 
gusti  we  find  on  coins  and  inscriptions  A  V  G  O, 
and  when  three  A  V  G  G  G.  I^tmi  the  time  of 
Probus  the  title  became  perpetma  Augtutus^  and 
from  Philippus  or  Claudius  Gothicus  temper  Au~ 
gustus,  the  latter  of  which  titles  was  borne  by  the 
so-called  Roman  emperors  in  Germany.  (Eckhel, 
vol.  viii.  p.  354,  &c.)    [Caesar.] 

AVI A'RIUM.    [Agricultura,  p.  68,  b.] 

AULA.    [DoMus.] 

AULAEUM.    [SiPARiUM.] 

AU'REUS.     [AuRUM.] 

AURI'GA.    [Cmcua] 

AURUM  (x/HMT^s),  gold.  The  remariu  made 
under  Argbntum  apply  to  a  great  extent  to  gold 
as  well  as  silver,  and  the  sources  of  information 
respecting  both  the  precious  metals  are  ^ecified  in 
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that  u^de.  It  wanld  appear  from  a  pana^  in  th« 
ilabfPM  (t.  leSS),  thai  in  tbe  tine  of  8ophoclei 
p^  vM  tare  at  Atkeoa.  Indeed  tkioogfaoat  the 
Mhde  «f  Greece,  thoogh  gold  waa  by  no  bmum  on- 
krAviL,  it  afpean  ta  baTe  been  obtained  chiefly 
tbroogh  the  QnA  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
adjaccDt  UflBdi^  which  poaieiwd  H  m  abondanoe. 
The  H«Beric  poeaaa  speak  constantly  of  gold  at 
bH&g  laid  «p  m  ticaanriea,  and  lued  in  krge  qnan- 
Ufies  fior  tible  purposta  of  ornament ;  bot  this  k 
sii£deatly  aceoanted  fior  by  the  Ckct  that  Homer 
vu  sa  Asiatic  Greek.  The  chief  pUcea  from 
vkkfa  the  Greeks  piutuied  their  gold  were  India, 
Axaba,  ArsMnia,  Colchis,  and  Troas.  It  wst 
imsd  mixed  with  tha  sands  of  the  Pactolns  snd 
t^hcT  iiierv 

Aisost  the  only  method  of  purifying  gold,  known 
ts  tbe  snrfnf,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  rrinding 
and  then  nasting  it,  and  by  thig  pcoeeis  they  luc- 
creded  IB  getting  it  TCiy  pure.  This  is  what  we 
sit  to  andefstBod  by  the  phrase  xpvviov  kwi^Bvn 
\u  Thacrdides  (iL  13),  and  by  the  word  o6ra«aani 
is  Plioy  (£f.  N.  xxxiiL  3w  1. 19),  sad  elsewhere 
<Fo(rcetlinis.v.  obmssa).  Respecting  the  use  of 
pkA  in  the  fine  arts,  especially  in  the  chrysele- 
p:ajQtine  statnrs,  sea  Torbutics.  The  art  of 
pldii^  was  known  to  the  Greeks  from  the  earliest 
ti3Bes  of  which  we  hare  any  information.  (Horn. 
Od.  in.  425,  ti.  232;  Plin.  H,N,  zxxiiL  a  s.  19, 
6LS.32.) 

GaasK  Gold  Mokst.  —  The  time  when  gold 
was  first  eoined  at  Athens  is  reiy  uncertain. 
Aristophanes  speaks  in  the  Ftogi  (406  B.  c)  of  r^ 
mm^0  xpuvis^B  **the  new  gold  money  **  (▼.  719), 
which  he  immediately  afterwards  calls  wnipk 
XaXida  (r.  724).  The  Scholiast  on  this  passage 
states  tkst  in  the  preceding  year  the  golden  statues 
of  dietary  had  been  coined  into  money,  and  he 
q-Q0Cea  HeUanicos  and  Philochoros  as  authorities 
for  this  statement.  It  would  appear  from  the  lan- 
guage both  of  Aristophanes  snd  the  Scholiast,  and 
it  is  probable  from  the  ciicumstanoes  of  Athens  st 
the  time  (it  was  the  year  before  the  battle  of 
Aegospotami),  that  this  was  s  greatly  debased  gold 
coinage,  or  perhaps  only  gilt  money,  stmck  to  meet 
a  parrioilar  exigeocy.  This  matter  is  distinct  from 
the  gesenl  qaestkm  reelecting  the  Athenisn  gold 
coin^e^  fiir  the  Attic  money  was  prorerbial  for  its 
r»  and  the  grammarians,  who  state  that  Athens 
I  gold  ca>a«|9a  at  an  early  period,  speak  of  it 
as  Toy  pore.  There  are  other  passages  in  Aristo- 
phanes in  which  gold  money  is  spoken  of;  bat  in 
rhem  he  is  referring  to  Penisa  money,  which  is 
known  to  have  been  imported  into  Athens  before 
tbe  kthm^yanm  had  Uhj  gold  ooinsge  of  their  own, 
as.d  eren  this  seems  to  hare  been  a  rarity.  (See 
Aristoph.  AAanu  r.  102,  108,  EquU.  ▼.  470, 
Av.y.  574.)  I>RnostheDes  always  uses  6fyvplo§' 
(or  money,  exeept  when  he  is  speaking  of  foreign 
pAd.  In  the  speech  sgainst  Phormio,  where  be 
repeatedly  uses  the  word  XP**^^  "^  «e  expressly 
tcld  what  was  the  money  he  referred  to,  namely, 
I'iO  stafien  of  CjticQM  (pi  91 4 ;  compare  his  speech 
vp^  Aaxptr.  pi  935).  Isocrates,  who  uses  the 
vord  ID  the  same  wa  j,  q>eaks  in  one  passage  of 
hapnff  goid  money  Ocf^'^*^^  "*  exchange  for 
liiTcr  (Thtpezk.  p.  367).  In  many  passages  of  the 
oatm,  gold  money  i»  expressly  said  to  have  been 
nnported  from  Persia  and  Maecdonia.  If  we  look 
St  the  AtUnhn  Watary,  we  &id  that  the  silver 
Dioei  St  Uaakm    were  regarded  ss  one  of  the 
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pcjity, 
had  a  I 


f  irrpatest  tmuores  possetsed  by  the  state ;  but  no 
•nch  BMntion  is  made  of  gold.  ThurrdiUrs  ui.  IS) 
in  entun^rating  the  money  in  thr  Athmuin  trra- 
sory  at  the  bcvinninir  of  tbe  Prloponnrtuui  war, 
does  not  mention  gold ;  and  Xetxiphtm  vpcnks  of 
the  money  of  Athens  in  s  nuuiiier  wbuh  «<>uld 
lead  OS  to  supp<i«e  that  it  had  no  gold  ct>iiLii*r  in 
his  time  ( lAti^Ai/,  iv.  lU).  The  mines  of  N.4ipte< 
hyle,  in  Thrace,  were  indeed  worked  some  years 
before  this  period  (Thucyd.  iv.  10.^) ;  but  ihe'ituld 
procured  from  them  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
coined,  bat  to  have  been  laid  op  in  the  trrasary  m 
the  form  of  counters  ( ^>^i3«s,  Bockh,  inaertp.  tuL  i. 
pp.  145, 146).  yoreign  gold  coin  was  often  hmuuht 
mto  the  trrasury,  as  some  of  the  allies  paid  thnr 
tribute  in  money  of  Cyzu-us.  The  gold  money  thus 
introduced  may  hare  been  allowed  to  eirrulate, 
while  siWrr  rrmaim-d  the  current  money  of  the  lUite. 

The  character  of  the  Attic  gold  cuitis  now  in 
existence, and  their  snuill  niimlicr  (about  a  dozen), 
is  a  strong  proof  SKnintt  the  eziiitence  of  a  gold 
currency  at  Athens  at  an  early  period.  There  ore 
three  Attic  staten  in  the  Britiih  Museum,  and  one 
in  the  Honterian  Museum  at  Glosffow,  which  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  are  genuine  ;  their  weights 
agree  ezactiy  with  the  Attic  standard.  In  the 
character  of  the  impression  they  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  old  Attic  silver;  hut  they  differ 
from  it  by  the  aljsence  of  the  thick  bulky  form,  and 
the  high  relief  of  the  impression  which  is  seen  in 
the  old  silver  of  Athens,  and  in  the  old  gold  coins 
of  other  states.  In  thickness,  ToUirae,  and  the 
depth  of  the  die  from  which  they  were  struck,  they 
closely  resemble  the  Mactniunian  coinage.  Now, 
as  upon  the  rise  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  gold 
became  plentiful  in  Greece^  and  was  coined  in 
large  quantities  by  the  Macedonian  kinirs,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Athens,  like  other  (irecion  states, 
may  have  followed  their  example,  and  issued  a  gold 
coinage  in  imitation  of  her  ancient  silver.  On  the 
whole,  it  appears  most  probable  that  gold  money 
was  not  coined  at  Athens  in  the  period  betwe<*n 
Pericles  and  Alexander  the  Great,  if  we  except  the 
solitary  issue  of  del>ased  gold  in  the  year  407. 

A  question  similar  to  that  just  discussed  arises 
with  respect  to  other  Greek  states,  which  we  know 
to  have  had  a  silver  currency,  but  of  which  a  few  gold 
coins  are  also  found.  This  is  the  case  with  Ae^ina, 
Thebes,  Argos,  Carystus  in  Euboca,  Acamania, 
and  Aetolia.  But  of  these  coins  all,  except  two, 
bear  evident  marks,  in  their  weight  or  workman- 
ship, of  belonging  to  a  period  not  eariier  than 
Alexander  the  Great  There  is  great  reason,  there- 
fore, to  believe  that  no  gold  coirnii^e  existed  in 
Greece  Proper  before  the  time  of  that  monarch. 

But  from  a  very  early  period  the  Asiatic  nations, 
and  the  Greek  cities  of  A.«ia  Minor  and  the  adja- 
cent islands,  as  well  as  Sicily  and  Cyrcne,  possessed 
a  gold  coinage,  which  was  more  or  Icm  current  in 
Greece.  Herodotus  (i.  94)  says  that  the  Lydians 
were  the  first  who  coined  gold,  and  the  st^iter  of 
Croesus  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  gold  coin 
known  to  the  Greeks.  The  Dane  was  a  Persian 
coin.  Staters  of  Cyzicus  and  Phocaea  had  a  con- 
siderable currency  in  Greece.  There  was  a  gold 
coinage  in  Samoa  as  early  as  the  time  of  Polycrates. 
(Herod.  iiL  66.)  The  islands  of  Siphnos  and 
Tbasos,  which  {tosscssed  gold  mines,  apiiear  to  have 
had  a  gold  coinage  at  an  early  period.  In  most  of 
the  coins  of  th.'  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  the 
metal  is  very  base.  The  Macedonian  gold  coinage 
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cnine  into  drcdation  in  Greece  in  the  time  of 
Philip,  and  oondnned  in  use  till  the  rabjection  of 
Oraece  to  the  Ronuuis.     [DiRicus ;  Statbr.] 

Roman  Gold  Monbt.  —  The  standard  gold 
coin  of  Rome  was  the  antrtm  nmmmuM^  or  denoaifu 
auret^  which,  according  to  Plinj  {H,N.  zzziii  S. 
s.  13)  was  first  coined  62  years  sifter  the  first  silrer 
coinaoe  [Arobntum],  that  u  in  the  year  207  &a 
The  lowest  denomination  was  the  sen^M^imi,  which 
was  made  equal  to  20  sestertii  The  wei^t  of  the 
scmpulnm,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Hussey  {Aneienl 
WeighiM  and  Mcmey)  was  18*06  grs.  In  the  British 
Musemn  there  are  gold  coins  of  one,  two,  three, 
and  four  scmpula,  the  weights  of  which  are  17*2, 
34'5,  51*8,  and  68*9  grains  respectiTcly.  They 
bear  a  head  of  Mars  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
an  eagle  standing  on  a  thunderbolt,  and  beneath 
the  inscription  **  Roma.**  The  first  has  the  mark 
XX  (20  sestertii) ;  the  second,  xxzx  (40  sestertii)  ; 
the  third,  \]^  z  (60  sestertii).  Of  the  last  we  sab- 
join  an  engraring:  — 


Pliny  adds  that  afterwards  aurei  were  coined  of 
40  to  the  potmd,  which  weight  was  diminished, 
till  under  Nero  (the  reading  of  this  word  is  doubt- 
ful) they  were  45  to  ^e  pound.  This  change  is 
supposed,  from  an  examination  of  extant  specimens, 
to  We  been  made  in  ihe  time  of  Julius  Caesar. 
The  estimated  fiill  weight  of  the  aurei  of  40  to  the 
pound  is  180*1  grains,  of  those  of  45  to  the  pound 
115*64  grains.  No  specimens  exist  which  come 
up  to  the  130*1  grains ;  the  heayiest  known  is  one 
of  Pompey,  whicn  weighs  128'2  graina  The  arer- 
age  of  the  gold  coins  of  Julius  Caesar  is  fixed  by 
Letronne  at  125*66  grains,  those  of  Nero  115*39 
groins.  Though  the  weight  of  the  aureus  was 
diminished,  its  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  de- 
narius remained  about  the  same,  namely,  as  2  :  1 
(or  rather,  perhaps,  as  2*1  :  1).  Therefore  since 
the  standard  weight  of  the  denarius,  under  the 
early  emperors,  was  60  gnuns,  that  of  the  aureus 
should  be  120.  The  ayexBfle  weight  of  the  aurei 
of  Augustus,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  121*26 
grains :  and  as  the  weight  was  afterwards  dimi- 
nished, we  may  take  the  arera^  at  120  grains. 
There  seems  to  hare  been  no  intentional  siUoy  in 
the  Roman  gold  coins,  but  they  generally  contidned 
a  small  portion  of  native  silver.  The  average  alloy 
is  ^  The  aureus  of  the  Roman  emperors,  therefore, 
contained  m  s  '4  of  a  grain  of  alloy,  and  there- 
fore 119*6  grains  of  pure  gold.  Now  a  sovereiffn 
contains  113*12  grains  of  pure  gold.  Therefore  the 
value  of  the  aureus  in  terms  of  the  sovereign  is 
H!  :  fi  =  1'0564»  IL  Is.  Id.  and  a  litde  more 
than  a  halfpenny.  This  is  its  ^-alue  according  to 
the  present  worth  of  gold  ;  but  its  current  value  in 
Rome  was  diiferont  fi^om  this,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  worth  of  the  metal  The  aureus 
passed  for  25  denaru;  therefore,  the  denarius 
being  8lrf.,  it  was  worth  I7a  B^L  The  ratio  of  the 
value  of  gold  to  that  of  silver  is  given  in  the  article 
Arobntum.  The  following  cut  represents  an 
aureus  of  Augustus  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
weighs  121  grains. 


Alexander  Severus  coined  pieces  of  one-half  and 
one  third  of  the  aureus,  called  Semissis  and  tr^mis- 
Sfcf  (Lamprid.  AUae,  Sev.  c  39X  afttf  which  time 
the  aureus  was  called  solidtu, 

Constantino  the  Great  coined  aurei  of  72  to  the 
pound ;  at  which  standard  the  coin  remained  to 
the  end  of  the  empire.  (Cod.  x.  tit  70.  a.  5 ; 
Hussey,  On  AneieiU  Weij^  and  Momy\  Wtirm. 
De  Pond,  Ac)  [P.S.] 

AURUM  CORONA'RIUM.  When  a  general 
in  a  Roman  province  had  obtained  a  victory,  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  cities  in  his  own  provincea, 
and  for  those  from  the  neiffhbonring  states,  to  send 

S olden  crowns  to  him,  which  were  carried  before 
im  in  his  triumph  at  Rome.     (Liv.  xxxviiL  37, 
xxxix.  7;  Festus, «.  v.  IVimnphalet  CoronaeJ)  Thia 
practice  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks ;  for  Chares  related,  in  his  history  of  Alex  - 
ander  (ap.  Athen.  xiL  p.  539.  a.),  that  after  tho 
conquest  of  Persia,  crowns  were  sent  to  Alex- 
ander, which  amounted  to  the  weight  of  10,500 
talents.     The  number  of  crowns  which  were  sent 
to  a  Roman  general  was  sometimes  very  great. 
Cn.  Manlius  had  200  crowns  carried  before  him  in 
the  triumph  which  he  obtained  on  account  of  bis 
conquest  of  the  GaAls  in  Asia.     (Liv.  xxxix.  7.) 
In  the  time  of  Cicero,  it  i^pears  to  have  been 
usual  for  the  cities  of  the  provinces,  instead  of 
sending  crowns  on  occasion  of  a  victory,  to  pay 
money,  which  was  called  anrnm  eoronarimm,  (Cic 
Leg.  Agr.  iL  22  ;  Gell.  v.  6 ;  Monum.  Ancyr.) 
This  offering,  which  was  at  first  voluntary,  came 
to  be  Kgarded  as  a  regular  tribute,  and  seema  to 
have  been  sometimes  exacted  by  the  governors  of 
the  provinces,  even  when  no  victory  had  beeu 
gained.     By  a  law  of  Julius  Caesar  (Cic  m  /*£*. 
37),  it  was  provided  that  the  aurum  coronarium 
should  not  be  given  unless  a  triumph  was  decreed ; 
but  under  the  empoors  it  was  presented  on  many 
other  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  adoption  of 
Antoninus  Pius.  (Capitolin.  Anion,  Pk'M,  c  4.)   It 
continued  to  be  collected,  apparently  as  a  part  of 
the  revenue,  in  the  time  of  Valentinian  and  Theo- 
dosius.    (Cod.  10.  tit  74.) 

Servius  says  (ad  Virg.  Aen,  viii  721),  that 
aurum  coronarium  was  a  sum  of  money  exacted 
from  conquered  nations,  in  consideration  of  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  being  spared  ;  but  this  state- 
ment does  not  appear  to  be  correct 

AURUM  LUSTRA'LE  was  a  tax  imposed  by 
Constantino,  according  to  Zosimus  (ii  88),  upon 
all  merohants  and  traders,  which  was  payable  at 
every  lustrum,  or  every  four  years,  and  not  at  every 
five,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  originsd 
length  of  the  lustnun.  This  tax  was  also  oslled 
auri  €t  argenH  coUatio  or  pramtaiioj  and  thus  in 
Greek  i^  ffvrr4\ua  if  rov  -xfuaofrfltpov,  (Cod.  11. 
tit  1 ;  Cod.  Theod.  13.  tit  1.) 

AURUM  VICESIMA'RIUM.  [Amaritm, 
p.  23,  b.] 

AUSPEX.     [Adgur.] 

AUSPI'CIUM.    [AuguilJ 


AXONB& 

AUTHFNTICA.     [Notbllas.! 
AUTHEPSA  (odMf^X  vUch  thenUyn 
^adf-boOn^*  9t  *^ m^tt^oArngT  w  the  on 
by  BM^er  to 

Itti 

{Saimm^  ^id.  &  f.  SO)  onjcetares  tktt  i 
vUA  k  d^pmvad  in  Cayliu  ( JSaemaie  rf*jlieiow/a, 
td.  VL  trijL  27),  M  a  UKUMLu  of  an  aathepa. 
Cicem  (p«  Aoie.  Ammrim.  46)  ipeaki  of  antheiMae 
^MBg  otker  oostlj  Corinthian  and  Delias  veads. 
Ib  I^cr  tinei  thej  van  made  of  bItct.  (Lhb- 
ind.  ^dH^aAi  19;  baft  the  Rading  k  doiibcfiiL) 
The  oMaAai  ■mnii  to  hava  bean  a  tcomI  of  a 

ACTOMOLIAS  GRAPHS'  (a^opto^Iet 
"iprnfiy,  the  aprnaitinn  of  pcxMne  charged  with 
hark;  dneited  and  gone  over  to  the  cnem  j  daring 
n  <Po&BX»  Ti  151).  Then  are  no  fpeecbet 
eztaot  apoB  thk  aabjiacL  Petitai»  however,  eol- 
lotg  (L^  AM.  p.  674)  from  the  word*  of  a  oon- 
MBttBtor  npoB  DoBMthcnco  (Ulpian),  that  the 
paauhncBt  of  thk  oiino  was  dcatk  Meier  (AtL 
/Voc.p.3fi5)  awards  the  pffendcncy  of  the  eoort  in 
'  'l  it  waa  tried  to  the  genendi ;  but  the  eireiua- 
of  pffiont  who  left  the  city  in  timet  of 
r  withonft  any  iirtnttinn  of  going  over  to  the 
tried  by  the  Arei^ngns  m  tiaiton 
(Lycoig.  6  Looerot.  f,  177X  will  sake  at  panoe 
befae  wa  caadade  that  pcnoni  not  enlisted  at 
oddicBt  canld  be  indkted  of  thk  ofience  before  a 
aolitaiy  tribonaL  [J.  &  M .] 

AUTCKNOMI  (a^drvvuM),  the  ume  giren 
by  theGm^a  to  thoie  ttatet  which  were  goremed 
by  their  awn  biwt,  and  ware  not  tabject  to  any 
feicq^  power,  (line.  t.  18,  27 }  Xen.  HdL  t.  i. 
§  31.)  Tbk  name  wat  deo  gi^ea  to  those  cities 
s^ijact  to  the  Roanaas,  whkh  were  permitted  to 
eaioy  their  own  laws,  and  dect  their  own  magis- 
tnSes  (Ckiai'i,  sau  legAtu  et  jmdidU  asoc,  a^ofw- 
/Bor  adeptoA,  mimnmt^  Cic  Ad  AU,  ri.  2). 
Thk  pcraiiasioa  was  regarded  as  a  great  pririlege, 
and  marie  of  honoor ;  and  we  aeeotdbgly  find  it 

tJkiaa   «f    Antioeh    ANTIOXEnN    MHTPOnOA. 
ATTOIiOMOT,  on  thooe  of  HaUearnMsm  AAIKAP- 
MACCEIUI  ATTONOMDN,  and  on  those  of  many 
odbcr  dtieSL     (Spanhcim,  Dt  Prem$L  d  dm  Nm^ 
aaaiK.  pu  789w  Aast.  1€71.) 
AVU'LSIO.     [Ccmrusia] 
AUXILIA'RE&    [SociL.] 
JkXAMENTA.     [Sai.11.] 
AXINE  (d^inf ).     [SncuuB.] 
AXIS.     CCuK&os.] 

AOCOKES  (d^sMs),  also  called  hmhtk  {kv^ 

CscfX  waedcn  tahleis  of  a  sqoam  or  pjnnidied 

%mm  made  to  torn  sn  an  azia,  on  which  were 

written  the  ]aws  of  Sokau    Aeeordiog  to  tome 

writeta  the  Awmn  eontained  the  dTU^and  the 

£ar*e»s  the  ie%Mas  lawa  ;  according  to  others  the 

JTardev  had  fimr  sides  and  the  Amme$  three  sides. 

Baft  at  AtheiM,  ai  all  events,  they  most  have  been 

i*i*-*i*iii^  fjiM^  todi  k  the  atatomeat  of  Aristotle 

(«^  P(aL  Sol.  25).     They  were  at  first  preserred 

in   the  affqw>'K    hot   were    afterwards   placed, 

thnwA  the  adrice  of  Ephialtea,  in  the  agon,  in 

«der  that  ail  peoona  might  be  aUe  to  read  them. 

Aaadlpcrtko  of  them  was  piwerredm^  time 

^MadAri^icpk,  At,.  1360;   SchoL  «d  A^ 
SM,Jf.  280}  Hmrpoexmt.  d  msr^^er  i^/iof;  Her- 
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Gritrk,  SttuitrnMUtrik.  |  107,  a.  I  ;  Wsrl.t- 
lath  H^  AiUrtkmmJL  Td.  L  p^  491,  2ttd  ed.) 


BACCHANA'LTA.    [DiojrrsiA.1 
BAKTE  RIA  {$mimipU\  a  ttoff  boms  by  the 
dicastt  at  Athens.     [Dicastba.) 

BA'LATRO,  a  profrMiond  jetter,  buff^mn,  or 
paiasita.  (Hor.  SaL  I  2.  2.)  In  Haauct  {.Sat  ii. 
8.21)  Baktfo  k  oaedat  a  proper  name — Seniliut 
Balatro.  An  dd  t^choliast,  in  commenting  on  this 
word,  deriTes  the  common  word  from  the  proper 
names ;  bnilbnns  bring  cdled  baJatioaet,  because 
Serrilios  Baktro  was  a  biitToon :  l»at  ihii  k  o(>. 
poted  to  the  natnnd  inference  from  the  former  (Min- 
tage, and  WH  laid  to  get  rid  of  a  difficulty.  Fcttiit 
deriTet  the  word  from  hlatea,  and  iup(MMes  bufTooiit 
to  hare  been  called  baktronea,  beaiute  they  were 
dirty  foUowa,  and  were  covered  with  epoto  of  mud 
(Uo/eoe),  with  which  they  got  tpattered  in  wdkinn; 
bat  thit  k  oppoted  to  sound  etyrooloinr  and  com- 
mon sense.  Another  writer  has  derived  it  from 
baiathmm,  and  rappooea  buffoont  to  haTo  beea 
cdled  baUtrones,  because  they,  so  to  speak,  carried 
their  jesting  to  market,  even  into  the  rery  depth 
(baratkrmm)  of  the  shambles  (6ar0£br«m  MacW/<; 
Uor.  Ep,  L  15.  91).  Perhaps  balatro  may  be 
connected  with  baia-rt  (to  bleat  like  a  sheep,  and 
hence)  to  speak  sillily.  It  k  probably  cotnircted 
with  6fotero,  a  bosy-body.  (GelL  i.  15.)  Ilda- 
trones  were  paid  for  their  jests,  and  the  tables  d 
the  wedthy  were  generdly  open  to  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  amosement  they  afforded.     [A.  A.] 

BALISTA.      ITORMBNTUM.] 

BA'LNEAE,  Balvuasy  Balnemm^  Balimfmm^ 
TSknnes  (d^dfuv^t,  3eAaye«Br,  Aerrp^r,  Xovrp^v). 
These  words  are  dl  commonly  translated  by  onr 
generd  terra  bath  or  baths ;  bat  in  the  writings 
of  the  eariier  and  better  authors  they  ars  used 
with  discrimination.  Balmtnm  or  6a/ll•e•a^  which 
k  derired  from  the  Greek  fioAoptunr  ( Varin,  I>9 
Limff,  Lot  iz.  68,  ed.  Miiller),  signifies,  in  ita 
primary  sense,  a  bath  or  batbing-ressel,  such  aa 
most  persons  of  any  conseqaence  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans possessed  in  their  own  houses  (Cic.  Ad  Att. 
ii  8),  and  henee  the  chamber  which  contained  the 
bath  (Cm.  Ad  Abai.  zir.  20),  which  k  dso  the 
proper  tnnsktion  of  the  word  kainearitum.  The 
diminntive  baitmUmm  k  adopted  by  Seneca  (A>. 
86)  to  dcsignato  the  bath-P'Om  of  Scipio,  in  the 
▼ilia  at  Litemun%  and  k  expressly  used  to  cha- 
racterise the  modesty  of  republican  manners  as 
compared  with  the  Inxuiy  of  hu  own  times.  But 
when  the  baths  of  private  indiriduds  became  more 
snmptuotts,  and  comprised  many  rooms,  instead  of 
the  one  imall  chamlier  described  bv  Seneca,  tho 
plnral  bainea  or  buUnea  was  adopted,  which  still, 
m  correct  kngnage,  had  reference  only  to  the  baths 
(rf  private  persons.  Thus  Cicero  terms  the  baths 
at  the  villa  d  bk  brother  Quintus  {Ad  Q.  FraL  iii, 
1.  i  1)  balneana.  Balnea^  and  balineoe,  which 
according  to  Vairo  (Ds  Limff,  Lot.  viii.  25,  ix.  41, 
ed.  MUller)  hare  no  singular  number  *,  were  the 
public  baths.  Thus  Cicero  {Pro  Cad.  25)  speaks 
nX,  babimu  Se$viaMy  balmeat  jmbliccu^  sad  m  veitilmlo 


*  Bakua  is,  however,  used  in  the  singukr  to  de- 
signato  a  private  bath  in  an  inscription  quoted  by 
B^inesius.     {/n$er,  xi  115.) 
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balnmrum  {lb,  26),  and  Aalos  GcIIiiiB(iiL  1,  z.  3) 
of  baltiecu  SiHas,  But  thii  aocoracy  of  diction  is 
neglected  by  many  of  the  subsequent  writen,  and 
particularly  by  the  poets,  amongst  whom  60^00  is 
not  uncommonly  used  in  the  plural  number  to  sig- 
nify the  public  baths,  since  the  word  balneae  could 
not  be  introduced  in  an  hexameter  verse.  Pliny 
also,  in  the  same  sentence,  makes  use  of  the  neuter 
plural  balnea  for  public,  and  of  hftlmmm  for  a  piiyate 
bath.  {Ep.  ii.  i  7.)  Thermae  {^^pfuu^  hot  springs) 
meant  properly  warm  springs,  or  baths  of  warm 
water  ;  but  came  to  be  applied  to  those  magnificent 
edifices  which  grew  up  under  the  empire,  in  place 
of  the  simple  baineae  of  the  republic,  and  which 
comprised  within  their  range  of  buildings  all  the 
appurtenances  belonging  to  the  Greek  gymnasia, 
as  well  as  a  regular  establishment  appropriated  for 
bathing.  (Jut.  SaL  tH  233).  Writers,  howeyer, 
use  these  terms  without  distinction.  Thus  the 
baths  erected  by  Claudius  Etruscus,  the  freedman 
of  the  Emperor  Claudian,  are  styled  by  Statins 
(Sylv.  I  5.  13)  babtea,  and  by  Martial  (vi  42) 
Etrusd  thermMiae,  In  an*  epigram  by  Martial  (iz. 
76) — tubiee  baltieiim  Mennif — the  terms  are  not 
applied  to  the  whole  building,  but  to  two  different 
chambers  in  the  same  edifice. 

Cfreek  Baiht.  —  Bathing  was  a  practice  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  of  both  sexes  fimm  the  earliest  times, 
both  in  firesh  water  and  salt,  and  in  the  natural 
warm  springs,  as  well  as' vessels  artificially  heated. 
Thus  Nausicaa,  daughter  of  Alcinous,  king  of 
Phaeacia,  goes  out  with  her  attendants  to  wash 
her  clothes  ;  and  after  the  task  is  done,  she  bathes 
herself  in  the  river.  (Od,  vi.  58,  65.)  Ulysses, 
who  is  conducted  to  the  same  spot,  strips  and  takes 
a  bath,  whibt  Nausicaa  and  her  servants  stand 
aside.  (CM.  vL  210—224.)  Europa  also  bathes 
.in  the  river  Ananms  (Mosch.  Id,  ii.  31X  and  Helen 
and  her  companions  in  the  Eurotas.  (Theocr.  Id, 
viL  22.)  Warm  springs  were  also  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  bathing.  The  *Hpdic\tta  XmnfA 
shown  by  Hephaestus  or  Athena  to  Hercules  are 
celebrated  by  the  poets.  Pindar  speaks^of  the  hot 
baths  of  the  nymphs — htpftit  Nv/i^ay  Kovrpii 
{Ofymp,  xiL  27X  And  Homer  (IL  xxiL  149)  cele- 
brates one  of  tiie  streams  of  the  Scamander  for  its 
warm  temperature.  The  artificial  warm  bath  was 
taken  in  a  vessel  called  itffdfUM6os  by  Homer,  and 
KfiJSturis  by  Athenaeus  (L  p.  25).  It  would  ap- 
pear from  the  description  of  the  bath  administered 
to  Ulysses  in  the  palace  of  Circe,  that  this  vessel 
did  not  contain  water  itself  but  was  only  used  for 
the  bather  to  sit  in  while  the  warm  water  was 
poured  over  him,  which  was  heated  in  a  large 
caldron  or  tripod,  under  which  the  fire  was  placed, 
and  when  sufficiently  warmed,  was  taken  out  in 
other  vessels  and  poured  over  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  person  who  sat  in  the  iurdfAOfBos, 
(Od,  X.  359 — 865.)  Where  cleanliness  merely  was 
the  object  sought,  cold  bathing  was  adopted,  which 
was  considereid  as  most  bracing  to  the  nerves 
(A then.  Le.);  but  after  violent  1x>dily  exertion  or 
fotigue  warm  water  was  made  use  of,  in  order  to 
refiresh  the  body,  and  relax  the  over  tension  of  the 
muscles,  {Id,  ib, ;  comp.  Hom.  IL  x.  576,  Od,  iv. 
48,  etflJibL) 

The  iurdfup9os  was  of  polished  marble,  like  the 
basins  (labra)  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Roman  baths,  and  sometimes  of  silver.  Indul- 
gence in  the  warm  bath  was  considered,  in  Homer^ 
time,  a  mark  of  effeminacy  {Od,  viil  248). 
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The  use  of  the  warm  hath  was  preceded  by  bath- 
ing in  cold  water  {IL  x.  576).  The  later  custom  of 
plunging  into  cold  water  after  the  warm  bath  men- 
tioned by  Aristeides  (vol  L  OraL  2.  Saer.  Serm. 
pu  515),  who  wrote  in  the  second  oentnxy  of  ooi 
era,  was  no  doubt  borrowed  from  the  Romans. 

After  bathing,  both  sexes  anointed  themselves 
with  oil,  in  order  that  the  skin  might  not  be  left 
harsh  and  rough,  especially  after  warm  water. 
{Od,  vl  96 ;  Athen.  L  &  ;  Plln.  H.  N,  xiii  1.  ; 
see  alio  IL  xiv.  172,  xxiii  186.)  The  use  of  pre- 
cious unguents  {fuipa)  was  unknown  at  that  eari  j 
period.  In  the  heroic  ages,  as  well  as  later  times, 
refreshments  were  usually  taken  after  the  bath. 
{Od.  vi.  97.) 

The  Lacedaemonians,  who  considered  warm 
water  as  enervating  and  efieminate,  used  two 
kinds  of  baths  ;  namely,  the  cold  daily  bath  in  the 
Eurotas  (Xen.  ffelL  v.  4.  §  28 ;  Plut  Ak.  23), 
and  a  di^  sudorific  bath  in  a  chamber  heated  with 
warm  air  by  means  of  a  stove  (Dion  Cass.  liii. 
pu  515,  ed.  Hannov.  1606);  and  from  them  the 
chamber  used  by  the  Romans  for  a  similar  poipose 
was  termed  Laeomeum  (compare  Stnbo,  iii.  p.  413, 
ed.  Siebenkees,  and  Casanb.  ad  loe.). 

At  Athens  the  fi;equent  use  of  the  public  baths 
was  regarded  in  the  time  of  Socrates  and  I>e- 
mosthenes  as  a  mark  of  luxury  and  effeminacy. 
(Demosth.  c.  PofyoL  p.  1217.)  Accordingly  Pho- 
cion  was  said  to  have  never  bathed  in  a  public 
bath  {iy  /BoAai^fy  Si}fUKric^rri,  Plut  Pkoc  4), 
and  Socrates  to  have  made  use  of  it  very  seldom. 
(Phito,  Symp,  p^  174.)  It  was,  however,  only  the 
warm  baths  (/SoAaxcMi,  called  by  Homer  ^tpftit 
Xmnpd)  to  which  objection  was  made,  and  which 
in  ancient  times  were  not  allowed  to  be  built 
within  the  city.  (Athen.  l  p.  18,  b.)  The  esti- 
mation in  which  such  baths  were  held,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  lines  of  Hermippus  (ap. 
Athen.  L  e.) 

M&  rhy  Af,  ob  fUproi  ixM^w  rbv  2b^3pa  xp4 
rhv  ^Tatfby,  oMi4  dvp^Aourciy,  &  ah  woicTf . 

In  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  the  ZUcmos  xAyos 
warns  the  young  man  to  abstain  from  the  baths 
(0aXa9c(«y  kwix^ffBat^  L  978),  which  passage,  com« 
pared  with  L  1028 — 1037,  shows  that  warm  baths 
are  intended  by  the  word  BaXopna, 

The  baths  (^oXorcia)  were  either  public  (31^. 
fi6<rM,  SqfMNTtc^rra)  or  private  (t^fo,  tBun-ucd\ 
The  fonner  were  the  property  of  the  state,  but  the 
latter  were  built  by  private  individuals,  and  were 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  payment  of  a  fee 
{twiXMVTpoy),  Such  private  baths  are  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  {Demetr,  24)  and  Isaeus  {De  Dicaeog, 
her,  p.  101),  who  speaks  of  one  which  was  sold  for 
3000  drachmae.  {De  PkOoeL  her.  p.  140.)  Baths 
of  this  kind  may  also  have  been  intended  some- 
times for  the  exdusive  use  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  belonged.  (Xen.  Rep,  ^^.  iL  10.)  A  small 
fee  appears  to  have  been  also  paid  by  each  person 
to  the  keeper  of  the  public  baths  {fiaXaaf€&s\  which 
in  the  time  of  Lncian  was  two  oboli  (Ludan, 
Lex^  2.  voL  ii  p.  320.) 

We  know  very  little  of  the  baths  of  the  Athe- 
nians during  the  republican  period  ;  for  the  acooont 
of  Lucian  in  his  Hippiaa  relates  to  baths  con- 
structed after  the  Roman  model.  On  ancient  vases, 
on  which  persons  are  represented  bathing,  we  never 
find  any  Uiing  oonesponding  to  a  modem  bath  in 
which  persons  can  stand  or  sit ;  but  there  is  always 
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mToodor  cmllMMiii  (Amtt^  at XmrHifam^ntH' 
inf  on  A  itaDfd  (ft«<^i«igr),  by  the  mde  of  which 
thoae  vho  are  Yiarhmg  aie  vepRtented  fftanding 
VBtdicaKd  and  wafthmg  Ui>ma>hfi»  at  k  teen  in 
the  fbUowiBg  woodcut  tmken  &om  Sir  W.  Hamll- 
tei^s  TMca.  (Tiachbein,  i.  pL  5a)  The  word 
AHMOSA  vpon  xi  ahowa  that  it  heknged  to  a 
pahbcbalh. 


The  next  woodcut  if  alao  taken  from  the  Mune 
vwk  (L  pL  59),  and  repreaenU  two  women  bath- 
XBf.  The  one  on  the  rif^t  hand  it  entirdj  naked, 
m^holdaahKiking-glaainherrifhthand;  the  one 
o«theleliweanonljraahortkindofxr''^vior.  Ent 
is  KjBijatuted  horcnng  orer  the  bathing  veweL 


Btaidea  tha  Aovr^i  and  Xovrhpta  there  were 
abo  the  TeMeb  for  bathing,  hrge  enoagh  for  per- 
Bona  to  sit  in,  which,  at  ttated  above,  are  called 
ArJifiaf6m  hf  Homer  and  w^fAoi  bj  the  later 
Gieeka  (ScboL  ad  Ariatopk  EqmL  1055  ;  Hetych. 
ji  e.  nimK9S;  Polhix,  ril  166,  168).  In  the 
baths  these  was  alto  a  kind  of  sodorific  or  Tapour 
bath  called  wpia  or  wvputr^pta^^  which  is  men- 
tioned as  earir  as  the  time  of  Herodotus  (iv.  75). 
(Conpare  PoOax,  Tii  1 68  ;  Athen.  t.  p^  207,  f^ 
3dLpL5]d,e.;Phxt.  dm.  1.) 

Tbe  penoDS  who  bathed  probably  brooght  with 
them  ttrmh,  oil,  and  towehk  Tha  strigil,  which 
aw  caiied  by  the  Oreeka  irrXtrylf  or  i^trrpa, 
wu  Bfuallr  p«^*  of  iron,  bat  sooetunes  also  of 
Oder  mtermiM.  (FUxL  In$L  La^  32 ;  Aelian, 
IB.  2K)  One  of  the  fignrea  m  the  preceding 
jRwte/ii  «|«»enl«l  with  a  itngd  m  his  hand  ; 


aemal  strifnls  an  fi^mied  below.  The  Onrks 
alto  osed  ditTerent  matahalt  for  clfantiiit;  or  wash- 
ing themtrlrea  in  the  hath,  to  which  the  ireorrml 
name  of  A^fMui  was  giron,  and  which  werr  tup- 
plinl  br  the  /iaAar«vf.  (Ah*U>ph.  Lynttr.  377.) 
This  ^vftfuk  otually  consittrd  of  a  lye  nuuir  of  Inne 
or  wood-athet  («orui),  of  nitmm,  and  of  fulirr't 
earth  {yn  mtftmKl*,  Ah*toph.  Ham.  710  and  Skhoi. ; 
Plat  K^  ir.  pi  430). 

The  bath  was  genenSlj  taken  shortly  before  the 
8f«vi>«r  or  principal  meal  of  the  dar.  It  wat  the 
practice  to  take  first  a  wann  or  rapoor,  and  aftrr- 
wardt  a  cold  bath  (Flut.  ^  primo  fruj.  10  ;  Pausw 
ii.  34.  I  2),  though  in  the  time  of  Hutner  tbe  cuid 
bath  appears  to  hare  been  taken  first  and  the  warm 
afterwards.  Tbe  cold  water  was  usually  poured 
on  the  back  or  shoulders  of  the  bat  hen  by  the 
^oAoj^cvt  or  his  assutaiits,  who  are  called  wa^x^* 
rcu.  (PlaL  Hep.  i.  pi  344  ;  Lucuu^  JJemuttA.  llm- 
com,  16.  vol  iiL  pi  503  ;  PluU  ds  Imrid.  6,  AjH»i>ktk. 
Lac.  49.)  The  YeMcl,  from  which  the  water  was 
poured,  was  called  Afxrraira.  (An»t4>ph.  Idfutt, 
1087 ;  Thoo|.hr.  Ckar.  y.)  In  the  Hr»l  of  the  prt»- 
ceding  woodcutA  a  vafwx^^f  is  represented  with 
an  ^^aira  in  his  hands. 

Among  the  Greeks  a  person  was  always  bathed 
at  birth,  marriage,  and  after  death  [Fu.Ntu)  ; 
whence  it  is  said  of  the  Dardanians,  an  Illy- 
rian  people,  that  they  bathe  only  thrice  in  thrir 
lives,  at  birth,  marriage,  and  after  deaih.  (NicoL. 
I>amasc  op.  Slob.  t.  51.  pi  15*2,  Gai»f.)  The 
water  in  which  tbe  bride  was  bathed  (Xoifrpty 
rvfifu(6p,  Aristoph.  Lymfir.  378)  at  Ath«'nii,  was 
taken  from  the  fountain  of  Kallirrhoe,  which  wiu 
called  firom  the  time  of  Peisistrntui  'Errcdxpourot. 
(Thncyd.  iL  15.)  Compare  Pulluz,  iiu  43  ;  Ilar- 
pocraU  s.  V.  Aovrpo^6po$,  who  says  that  the  water 
was  fetched  by  a  boy,  who  was  the  ncarrtt  rela* 
tion,  and  that  this  boy  was  called  Xmnpo^pot. 
He  also  states  that  water  was  fetched  in  the  some 
way  to  bathe  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  di<*d  un- 
married,  and  that  on  the  monuments  of  such,  a  bny 
was  represented  holding  a  water-ressei  {i^pia), 
Polloz  (JL  e.),  however,  states  that  it  was  a  female 
who  fetched  the  water  on  such  occasions,  and  De- 
mosthenes (e.  Leockar.  p.  1089.  23  ;  compare  p. 
1086.  I4«  &c.)  speaks  of  ^  Xotrrpo^^ot  on  the 
monnment  of  a  person  who  had  died  unmarried. 
In  remains  of  ancient  art  we  find  girls  reprenrnted 
as  Aovrpo^^t,  but  never  boys.  (Dronsted,  lirirf 
Deacriptiom  of  thirty-hro  ancient  Gretk  Vams^  pi. 
27.  The  best  account  of  the  Greek  baths  is  ffiven 
by  Becker,  CharilcU$^  voLii.  pp.  135 — 146,  pp. 
459—462.) 

iZofaoa  BaiMg.  —  The  Romans,  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  their  history,  tised  the  bath  but  seldom, 
and  only  for  health  and  cleanliness,  not  as  a 
luxury.  Thus  we  learn  from  Seneca  {Up.  H6) 
that  the  ancient  Romans  washed  their  legs  and 
arms  daily,  and  bathed  their  whole  body  once  a 
week.  (Comp.  Cat  <U  Lib.  Edue.  ap.  Non.  iii« 
f.  r.  Epkippium  ;  Colura.  /7.  /t  L  6.  §  20.) 

It  is  not  recorded  at  what  precise  period  the  use 
of  the  warm  bath  was  first  introduced  amon^t  the 
Romans;  but  we  learn  from  Seneca  (/.  r.)  that 
Scipio  had  a  warm  bath  in  his  villa  at  Litcmum  ; 
which,  however,  was  of  tbe  simplest  kind,  consist- 
ing of  a  single  chamber,  just  sufficient  for  the 
necessary  purposes,  and  without  any  pretensions 
to  luxury.  It  was  **  small  and  dark,''  he  says 
**  after  the  manner  of  tbe  ancients.''    Seneca  also 
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dMcnbefl  the  public  bathi  u  oAmira  ei  pregaU 
ieetorio  imdueta^  and  as  lo  nniple  in  their  amnge- 
mentt  that  the  aedile  judged  of  the  proper  tem- 
perature by  hia  hands.  These  were  baths  of  wann 
water;  but  the  practice  of  heating  an  apartment 
with  warm  air  by  flues  placed  immediately  under 
it,  so  as  to  produce  a  vapour  bath,  is  stated  by  Va- 
lerius Maximus  (ix.  1.  §  1)  and  by  Pliny  {H.  N.  iz. 
64.  s.  79)  to  haTe  been  invented  by  Sergins  Grata, 
who  lived  in  the  age  of  L.  Crassus,  the  orator, 
before  the  Manic  war.  The  expression  used  by 
Valerius  Maximns  is  bcimea  pmuuia,  and  by  Pliny 
haUmeoM  penaUet^  which  is  diiferently  explained  by 
different  commentators  ;  but  a  single  glance  at  the 
plans  inserted  below  will  be  sufficient  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  manner  in  which  the  flooring  of 
the  chambers  was  nupatded  over  the  hollow  cells 
of  the  hypocanst,  called  by  Vitnivins  mupenmra 
ealdoarionan  (v.  1 IX  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  precue  meaning  of  the  invention,  which  is  more 
folly  exemplified  in  the  following  passage  of  Au- 
sonius(3foMa.337):-- 

**  Quid  (memortei)  quaie  lulphurea  substnicta  ere- 
pidine  fumant 
Balnea,  ferventi  cum  Mulciber  banstus  operto, 
Volvit  anhelatas  tectoria  per  cava  flammas, 
Indusnm  glomerans  aestu  exspirante  vaporem?" 

By  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  use  of  baths,  both 
public  and  private,  of  warm  water  and  hot  air,  had 
become  general  {Bfnat.  ad  Q.  I^xU,  iii.  1 )  ;  and  we 
learn  from  one  of  his  orations  that  there  were 
already  baths  (babieM  Semat)  at  Rome,  which 
were  open  to  the  public  upon  payment  of  a  small 
sum  (Pro  OaeL  25,  26). 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Roman  history  a  much 
greater  delicacy  was  observed  with  respect  to  bath- 
mg,  even  amongst  the  men,  than  was  usual  among 
the  Greeks ;  fw  according  to  Valerius  Maximus 
(ii  1.  §  7)  it  was  deemed  indecent  for  a  fother  to 
bathe  in  company  with  his  own  son  after  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  puberty,  or  a  son-in-law  with 
his  fother-in-law.  (Comp^  Cic  De  Qf,  i.  95,  De 
Orai.  iL  55.)  But  virtue  nassed  away  as  wealth 
increased  ;  and  when  the  tnermae  came  into  use, 
not  only  did  the  men  bathe  together  in  numbers, 
but  even  men  and  women  stripped  and  bathed 
promiscuously  in  the  same  bath.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  public  establishments  often  con- 
tained separate  baths  for  both  sexes  adjoining  to 
each  other  (Vitruv.  v.  10 ;  Varro,Z>0  Lmg,  Lai,  ix. 
68),  as  will  be  seen  to  have  been  the  case  at  the 
baths  of  Pompeii  Aulus  Oellins  (x.  8)  relates  a 
story  of  a  consul'k  wifo  who  took  a  whim  to  bathe 
at  Teanum  (TeanoX  a  small  provincial  town  of 
Campania  in  the  men^  baths  {balaeii  virii&iu)  ; 
pfobaUy,  because  in  a  small  town,  the  female  de- 
partment, like  that  at  Pompeii,  was  more  confined 
and  less  convenient  than  that  assigned  to  the  men ; 
and  an  order  was  consequently  given  to  the  Quaes- 
tor, BiL  Marius,  to  turn  the  men  out  But  whether 
the  men  and  women  were  allowed  to  use  each 
others  chambers  indiscriminately,  or  that  some  of 
the  public  establishments  had  only  one  common 
set  of  baths  for  both,  the  custom  prevailed  under 
the  Empire  t^  men  and  women  bauiing  indiscrimi- 
nately together.  (Plin.  H.  JV.  xxxiiL  12.  s.  54.) 
T^  custom  was  forbidden  by  Hadrian  (Sparl 
Hadr.  e.  1),  and  by  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Capi- 
tolin.  Antom,  c.  28)  ;  and  Alexander  Severus  pro- 
llibited  any  baths,  common  to  both  sexes  {UUmea 
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flMtfo),  from  being  opened  in  Rome.  (Lanoprid* 
Alat.  Sn.  c.  42.) 

When  the  public  baths  (balmeae)  were  first  in- 
stituted, they  were  only  for  the  lower  orders,  who 
alone  bathed  in  public ;  the  people  of  wealth,  as 
well  as  those  who  formed  the  equestrian  and  sena- 
torian  orders,  used  private  baths  in  their  own 
houses.  But  as  eariy  even  as  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  we  find  no  less  a  personage  than  the  mother 
of  Augustus  making  use  of  the  public  establish- 
ments (Suet  At^,  94) ;  and  in  process  of  time 
even  the  emperors  themselves  bathed  in  public 
with  the  meanest  of  the  people.  (Spart  Hadr, 
C.17;  Trebell.Pollio,/>eC;^a2«8».<{iio&c.l7.) 

The  baths  were  opened  at  sunrise,  and  doaed 
at  sunset ;  but  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus, 
it  would  appear  that  they  were  kept  open  neariy 
all  night  (Lamp.  Aim,  Seo.  L  e.)  The  allusiaii 
in  Juvenal  (baimea  noete  tubUy  sid.  vL  419)  pro- 
bablv  refers  to  private  baths. 

The  price  of  a  bath  was  a  quadrans,  the  smallest 
piece  of  coined  money,  from  the  age  of  Cicero 
downwards  {CicProOcuL  26 ;  Hor.Sot  i  8w  137 ; 
Juv.  Sat  vL  447),  which  was  paid  to  the  keeper 
of  the  bath  {babmOor) ;  and  hence  it  is  termed  by 
Cicero,  in  the  oration  just  dted,  qitadraiUaria  per^ 
mmtaHOf  and  by  Seneca  (jE>».  86)  re$  quadramiaria, 
Childrni  below  a  certain  ago  were  admitted  free. 
(Juv.  Sat,  u.  152.) 

Strangers,  also,  and  foreigners  were  admitted  to 
soma  of  the  baths,  if  not  to  all,  without  payment, 
as  we  learn  frtnn  an  inscription  found  at  Rome, 
and  quoted  by  Pitiscus.    (Lea  Antiq.) 

L.  OCTAVIO.  L.  r.  CAM. 

RUPO.  TBIB.  MIL 

QUI  LaVATXONBM   ORATUITAM  MUNICXPIBC78, 

IN00LI8 

HOSPITlBUfl   BT  ADYRNTORIBUa. 

The  baths  were  dosed  when  any  misfortime 
happened  to  the  republic  (Fabr.  De$cr.  Urb,  Aom. 
c.  1 8) ;  and  Suetonius  says  that  the  Emperor  Caligula 
made  it  a  capital  offence  to  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  bathing  upon  any  religious  holiday.  (lb.)  They 
were  origuuuly  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  aediles,  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  them 
in  repair,  and  to  see  that  they  were  kept  clean  and 
of  a  proper  temperature.  (Tft./ Sen.  j^jp.  86.)  In  the 
provinces  the  same  duty  seems  to  have  devolved 
upon  the  quaestor,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
passage  already  quoted  from  Aulus  Gellius  (x.  3). 

The  time  usually  assigned  by  the  Ramans  for 
taking  the  bath  was  the  eighth  hour,  or  shortly 
afterwards.  (Mart  Ep.  x.  48,  xi.  52.)  Before 
that  time  none  but  invalids  were  allowed  to  bathe 
in  public.  (Lamprid.  Aim,  .See.  24.)  Vitruvius 
redcons  the  hours  best  adapted  for  bathing  to  be 
from  mid-dav  until  about  sunset  (v.  10).  Pliny- 
took  his  bath  at  the  ninth  hour  in  summer,  and  at 
the  eighth  in  winter  (JBp,  iil  1,  8) ;  and  Martial 
speaks  of  taking  a  bath  when  fotigued  and  weary,  at 
the  tenth  boor,  and  even  later.  {Bpiff,  iii.  86,x.70.) 

When  the  water  was  ready,  and  the  baths  pre- 
pare^ notice  was  given  by  me  sound  of  a  beU  — 
ae$  thermantm,  (Mart  Ep.  xiv.  163.)  One  of 
these  bells,  with  the  inscription  Firmi  Balnba- 
T0RI8,  was  found  in  the  thermae  Diodetianae,  in 
the  year  1548,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
learned  Folvius  UrsinuB.  {Append,  ad  Ciaocon. 
deTrieUn,) 

Whilst  the  bath  was  used  for  health  merely  or 
deanliness,  a  single  one  was  considered  suffident 


•t&tiBfe^andtbMtoBlj  wbaireqnkitCL     Bat  t]M 

loxanes  of  the  empire  knew  no  aoch  boondi,  and 

tke  daily  bath  *««•  aumelimea  repeated  as  many  as 

lerea  and  ughi  ^owa  n&  sin  ft  aiiiai  —  the  naaubcr 

vljck  the  Efliperor  OwHmwloa  iadolged  kiasaelf 

wiiK  (LaBi^nd.Cbm.c2.)    Gardian  batlied  tereB 

tisnea  a  day  m  aaHaBer,and  twiee  m  winter.     The 

EBperw  GaUicanu  aix  or  aercn  tioMa  in  Manaer, 

wd  twiee  er  thrice  in  winter.     (CapHoKn.  GolL 

cl7.>    ConBodaa  aiao  took  hia  meais  in  the  hath 

(LAmprkL  L  &) ;  a  csatom  which  wae  not  oanfiaed 

to  a  diMolnte  Empesar  aloBe.     (Coasp.  Maitial, 

Epi^  xii  19.) 

It  was  the  naoal  and  cuualant  habit  of  the  Ro- 
■ana  to  take  the  hath  after  exettiee,  and  pre- 
Tiowlj  to  their  principal  meal  (coeaa) ;  hot  the 
dehanchees  of  the  empire  bathed  after  eating  as 
wdXaabefere,  in  order  to  proBMte  digestion,  so  as 
to  acquire  a  new  mpetite  fiorfiresh  delicacies.  Nero 
is  related  to  haTe  midnlged  in  this  practice.  (Soet. 
Acre.  27 ;  compw  Jot.  SaL  I  142.) 

Upon  ([nitting  the  hath  it  was  vaaal  for  the 
Roaaans  aa  well  aa  the  Greeks  to  he  anointed  with 
ofl  ;  hot  a  particular  habit  of  bod  j,  or  tendency  to 
eertaia  compiaunta,  sometimes  required  this  order 
to  be  leieised ;  for  which  reason  Angostos,  who 
BoSered  from  nerrooa  diaorder^  was  accosftomed  to 
aMiiat  himself  before  bathing  (SoeL  Amf.  82) ; 
and  a  similar  practice  was  adopted  by  Alexander 
Serenm.  (Lamnrid.  AleM,  Sev.  L  e.)  The  most 
asnal  practice,  bowerer,  seems  to  hare  been  to 
lake  some  gende  exereiaa  (egereUaiio)^  m  the  fifst 
Tnttanrr,  and  then,  after  bathing,  to  1 
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either  m  the  lan,  er  in  the  trpid  or  thennal  cham- 
ber, and  finallr  to  take  their  food. 

The  Romans  did  not  contmt  themtrlrrs  with  a 
single  bath  of  hot  or  cold  water ;  but  thrr  wmt 
through  a  course  of  baths  in  snocrsaion,  in'  which 
the  agency  of  air  as  well  as  water  was  applied. 
It  is  ditficalt  to  aseertain  the  prrcije  order  in 
which  the  course  was  usually  takm,  if  indrrd 
there  was  any  fr<-neral  practice  berond  the  whim 
of  the  iadiTidoaL  Under  raedicaf  trratment,  th« 
succession  would,  of  course,  he  rr>iruiated  by  the 
nature  of  the  disease  for  which  a  ctire  was  tmicht, 
and  would  Tury  also  according  to  the  difTrrrnt 
practice  of  diflferent  phriicianc  It  is  ceruin, 
bowerer,  that  it  was  a  general  practice  to  close 
the  pores,  and  brace  the  body  aher  the  exrcMire 
perspiration  of  the  rapour  bath,  either  by  pouring 
cold  water  orer  the  head,  er  by  plun;rng  at  oiire 
into  the  pisrme,  or  into  a  rirer.  (Auson.  Mofit. 
841.)  Mnsa,  the  physician  (tf  A offustus,  is  Mud  to 
bave  introduced  this  practice  (Plin.  H.  S.  zxr.  7. 
s.  38X  which  became  quite  the  fisshion,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  benefit  which  the  empemr  dm  red 
from  it,  thoogh  Dion  (liiL  p.  617)  accuses  Musji  of 
haring  artfully  caused  the  death  of  Marcel  1  us  by 
aa  improper  application  of  the  same  treatment.  In 
other  cases  it  was  considered  conducive  to  health 
to  pour  warm  water  over  the  head  before  the 
vapour  bath,  and  cold  water  immediately  after  it 
(Plm.  //.  M  xzriii  4.  8. 14;  Cels.  IM  Mmi.  L 
3) ;  and  at  other  times,  a  succession  of  waim, 
tspid,  mA  cold  water  sras  resorted  to. 

The  two  physicians  Oalen  and  Celius  differ  in 


some  respects  as  to  the  wder  in  which  the  baths 
should  be  taken ;  the  fi«mer  recommending  first  the 
hot  ur  of  the  L^coDicom  (&ip«  ^^e^)*  next  the 
bath  of  wana  water  (SBssp  d«p^  and  Aovrpsr  *), 
afterwards  the  cold,  and  fiaaUy  to  be  well  rubbed 


In  this  paas^e  it  is  plain  that  the 
jar  a  w 


*  Aevrpar.. 

wwd  Aovrpar  is  vaed  lor  a\raim  hath,  in  which 

sense  it  also  ocean  in  the  same  author.    VitruTius 

(r.iJ),  oo  the  cootnry,says  that  the  Greeks  used 

t&e  aune  word  to  signify  a  eoW  bath  (Jrigida 

ItHotio,  gmam  Grtatei  Jsjoinpoif  voeUami),    The  eon- 

Indietido  between  the  two  anthors  is  here  pointed 

oat,  6)r  the  purpose  of  showing  the  impossibibty. 

If  wrfaa  impropriety,  «rf  au^aapiafio  mAx  am 

pnate  meaiung  to  each  of  the  diffeteat  tarns 


((Hlai^IMAfetkodoAftiiemdi,  x.  10.  p.  708,  "09,  ed. 
KUhn) ;  whilst  the  latter  recommends  his  pstients 
first  to  sweat  for  a  short  time  in  the  tepid  chamber 
(ttpidmrimm),  without  undressinir ;  then  to  proceed 
into  the  thermal  chamber  {calidarimm\  and  after 
having  gone  through  a  regular  course  of  perspir- 
ation there,  not  to  descend  into  the  warm  bath 
(so&'am),  but  to  pour  a  quantity  of  warm  water 
over  the  head,  then  tepid,  and  finally  cold  ;  after- 
wards to  be  scraped  arith  the  strigil  {per/rioari), 
and  finally  rubbed  dry  and  anointed.  (Cels.  D» 
A/sA  L  4.)  Such,  in  all  probability,  was  the  usual 
habit  of  the  Ronmns  when  the  bath  was  resorted 


made  use  of  by  the  ancient  writers  in  reference  to 
their  bathing  establishments. 
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to  aa  a  daily  source  of  pleasure,  and  not  for  any 
particular  medical  treatment ;  the  more  so,  as  it 
resembles  in  many  respects  the  system  of  bathing 
still  in  practice  amongst  the  Orientals,  who,  as 
Sir  W.  Gell  remarks,  **  succeeded  by  conquest  to 
tiie  luxuries  of  the  enerrated  Greeks  and  Romans.** 
(Cell's  Pompeii,  vol  i.  p.  86,  ed.  1832.) 

Having  thus  detailed  from  classical  authorities 
the  general  habits  of  the  Romans  in  connection 
with  their  ^stem  of  bathing,  it  now  remains  to 
examme  ana  explain  the  internal  arrangements 
of  the  structures  which  contained  their  baths  ; 
which  will  serve  as  a  practical  commentary  upon 
all  that  has  been  said.  Indeed  there  are  more 
ample  and  better  materials  for  acquiring  a  thorough 
insight  into  Roman  manners  in  this  one  particular, 
than  for  any  other  of  the  usages  connected  with 
their  domestic  habits.  The  principal  ancient  au- 
thorities are  Vitmvius  (▼.  10),  Lucian  (*lswlas  ^ 
fiaXdiftioy,  a  detailed  description  of  a  set  of  baths 
erected  by  an  architect  named  Hippias),  Pliny  the 
Younger,  in  the  two  letters  describing  his  villas  (il 
17,  V.  6),  Statins  {Balmeum  EtnucL,  Silo,  I  5), 
Martial   (vi..  42,  and  other  epigrams),  Sidonius 
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ApoUinaris  (£)>•«<.  ii.  2),  and  Seneca  (EpitL  51, 
56,86> 

But  it  would  be  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
arrange  the  information  obtained  from  these 
writers,  were  it  not  for  the  help  afforded  us  by  the 
extensive  ruins  of  ancient  baths,  such  as  the 
Thermae  of  Titus,  Caracalla,  and  DiodetiaxL,  but 
above  all  the  public  baths  (balneas)  at  Pompeii, 
which  were  excavated  in  1824 — 25,  and  were 
found  to  be  a  complete  set,  constructed  in  all  their 
important  parts  upon  rules  very  similar  to  those 
laid  down  by  Vitruvius,  and  in  such  good  preserv- 
ation that  many  of  the  chambers  were  complete, 
even  to  the  ceilings. 

In  order  to  render  the  subjoined  remarks  more 
easily  intelligible,  the  woodcut  on  the  preceding 
pa^  is  inserted,  which  is  taken  from  a  fresco 
pamting  upon  the  walls  of  the  thermae  of  Titus  at 
Rome. 

The  annexed  woodcut  rejprcsents  the  ground 
plan  of  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  which  are  nearly 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  houses  and  shops, 
thus  forminff  what  the  Romans  termed  an  imsula. 

The  whole  building,  which  comprises  a  double 


■et  of  baths,  has  six  different  entrances  from  the 
street,  one  of  which  A,  gives  admission  to  the 
smaller  set  only,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  women,  and  five  others  to  the 
male  department ;  of  which  two,  B  and  C,  com- 
municate directly  with  the  furnaces,  and  the  other 
three  D,  E,  F,  with  the  bathing  apartments,  of 
which  F,  the  nearest  to  the  forum,  was  the  prin- 
cipal one ;  the  other  two,  D  and  £,  being  on  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  building,  served  (or  the  conve- 
nience of  those  who  lived  on  the  north  and  east 
sides  of  the  citj.  To  have  a  variety  of  entrances 
{il6dois  iroWeus  rtOvpwfiiyov)  is  one  of  the  quali- 
ties enumerated  by  Lucian  as  necessary  to  a  well- 
constructed  set  of  baths.  (H^apiag^  8.)  Passing 
through  the  nrincipal  entrance  F,  which  is  re- 
moved from  the  street  by  a  narrow  footway  sur- 


rounding the  ituula  (the  outer  curb  of  which  is 
marked  upon  the  plan  by  the  thin  line  drawn 
round  it),  and  after  descending  three  steps,  the 
bather  finds  upon  his  left  hand  a  small  chamber 
(1),  which  contained  a  convenience  (lairina  *),  and 
proceeds  into  a  covered  portico  (2),  which  nm 
round  three  sides  of  an  open  court — atrium  (S), 
and  these  together  formed  the  vestibule  of  the 
baths —tjertits/sw  baimearum  (Cic  Pro  CaeL  26), 
in  which  the  servants  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment, as  well  as  the  attendants  of  the  bathers, 
waited.     There  are  seats  for  theif  accommodation 

•  Lairina  was  also  used  previously  to  the  tiuM 
of  Varro  for  the  bathing- vessel,  qwui  Unatruyx. 
(Varro,  De  Ling  Lot.  ix.  68.  cd.  Muller;  compaiv 
LucilL  (9>.  iVbfi.  c  3.  n.  131.) 


'{iMcd  mdone 
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tansven  ezactiy  to  the  lint,  wUch  M  de- 
tmbe&Vj  Lnesn  (Le:  5).  WHkni  this  oovt  tke 
k«eper  oC  the  heiha  (iaiMoter)  who  ended  the 
qoniran  feid  hy  eftch  THitor,  ««§  ain 
aad  the  hex  for  holding  the  menef  va 
it.  The  raom  (4>,  which  me  bodi  from  the 
pottioB,  night  here  been  af^nmaited  to  him ;  or, 
if  eat,  it  inghi  hsve  been  an  otem»  or  esradro,  for 
the  eonmienDe  of  the  better  daaaet  whilot  await- 
iag  the  ntam  of  their  acquamtaaeea  liron  the  in- 
tRW,mwhi^  eaae  H  will  uuiHi|ioiid  with  the 
doBbensentianed  by  Lodan  («.  c  &\  adiohnag 
to  the  •ermta*  waitknlaeo  ih^  kft^r^  M  rw^ 
it  rp^dk  eiyi^aienriAMr  ehnwidT»r). 
eoen  fikewiae,  as  being  the  am 
adiertheaaents  fer  the  theatre,  or  other 
BMnusf  geaetal  interest,  wen  posted  vp,  one  of 
which,  aonoanciag  a  gkdistorisJ  show,  still  ra- 
nahis.  (5)  Is  the  comdor  which  ceodncts  fion 
the  atnnoe  E,  into  the  san»  TestibaleL  (6)  A 
■nan  eell  of  similBr  use  as  the  comsponding  one 
in  the  opposite  eomdor  (1).  (7)  A  passsge  of 
coBnannieation  which  leads  into  the  chamber  (8), 


Inthh 


which  k  also  acceasiUe  from  the  street  bj  the 
door  D,  thm^  the  eomdor  (9),  in  which  a  mall 
niche  is  obaerable,  which  probably  semd  for  the 
stttion  of  flMther  hi&wwtoi",  who  ediected  the 
Boney  from  those  entering  fiom  the  north  street 
la  tUs  room  all  the  Tisitors  mast  have  met  beigre 
cnterii^  arto  the  interior  of  the  baths ;  and  its 
loca&y,  as  well  as  other  ehaaderistic  fcatores 
IB  its'fittings  vp,  lean  no  room  to  doabt  that  it 
sened  as  an  andnssing  ioobl  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  genenl  nle  of  cnnstfBftinn  was  followed 
by  the  aichitecta  of  antiipiity,  with  regard  to  the 
locality  and    tempeiatore    best   sdapted   for  an 


nedytennm. 
T  iiiuf  ina,  nor 
for 


The  word  is 

expressly  by  Ladan ;  but  he  saTo 
to  iafor  that  it  belonged  to  the 
the  baths  of  Hippias  {L  e,  5). 
'**"  After  qaitting  the  hst  apaitment  thoe  are  a 
safidcnt  number  of  cfaamben  for  the  bathers  to 
vadRss,  in  the  eentn  of  which  is  sa  ooeas  eon- 
tainiBg  three  baths  of  cold  water.**  PUny  the 
yoBBger  says  that  the  apodyUrimm  at  one  of  bis 
own  TiDas  adjoined  the  /HpalarMnii  {Bp.  t.  6), 
and  it  is  plain  from  a  passage  already  qooted,  that 
the  apodftBrimm  was  a  worm  naitment  in  the 
baths  beloogiqg  to  the  TiUa  of  Cioere^  brather, 
Qvintos  (<usa  as  aUemm  apodjfUrii  mgmkm  pro- 
MoeOv  to  which  tempentare  Celsos  also  sssigns  it 
In  the  thermae  at  Rome  the  hot  and  sold  depart- 
had  probably  eaeh  a  sepante  ^podfjMiMa 
--^  to  It ;  or  if  not,  the  gioond  plan  wss  so 
t  one  apodSytferMsi  woold  be  oontigwNu 
to,  and  scm  for  both,  or  either ;  bat  where  space 
and  means  woe  drenmscribed,  as  in  the  little  city 
of  Pompen,  it  is  more  ressonable  to  oonclnde  that 
Iht/npidarimm  senred  as  an  ajWptertwa  for  those 
who  confined  themselns  to  cold  bathing,  and  the 
tepidofimm  for  those  who  conmenced  their  ablntions 
in  the  wann  apartments  The  bathen  were  ex- 
pected to  tal»  off  their  gannento  in  the  <9MMfji«0FMM, 
it  not  being  psmitted  to  enter  into  the  interior 
mkmmked.  (Cie,  Pro  CaeL  26.)  They  were 
tbea  ddiwaed  to  a  dam  of  dnns,  called  ei^mani 
(haaamu  the  small  eaae  in  which  children  car- 
riedthar bocks  to  achoolX  whose  dnty  it  wasto 
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tabs  charge  of  thrm.    These  mi  

for  dishonesty,  and  leagued  with  all  the  thieves  of 
the  city,  so  that  thry  oonniTed  at  the  robbrnn 
they  were  placed  there  to  prerent  Hence  the  rx- 
pnasion  of  Catallas  —  O  yWwa  npfmrnt  haimturi^ 
cnm/  (fhrm.  xxxiil  I)  and  Trschilo  m  the  Ru. 
dens  of  Plaatas  (ii  3X  51),  complains  bitterly 
of  their  regoefy,  which,  in  the  capital,  was  carhrd 
to  sach  an  excess  that  Tery  severe  laws  were  m- 
acted  against  them,  the  crime  of  stealing  in  the 
baths  being  made  a  caoital  ofienoe. 

To  retorn  into  the  chamber  itself — it  is  vaulted 
and  ipadoos,  with  stone  seaU  alone  two  sidfs  of 
the  wall  (A,  6),  and  a  step  for  the  fret  below, 
al^tly  raised  from  the  fioor  (pmirimm$  H  prtic/w, 
VitniT.  T.  10).  Holes  can  still  be  seen  in  the 
wails,  which  might  have  oerved  for  pegs  on  which 
the  ^rmenu  wrre  hung  when  token  off.  It  »as 
lighted  by  a  window  cIom^  with  gUso,  snd  onuk« 
mcBted  with  stucco  mouldings  snd  pauitrd  yrllow. 
A  sectional  drawing  of  this  ixitrrior  it  jriven  in  Sir 
W.  Oell'S  Poaipm.  There  are  no  Ipm  than  iit 
doon  to  this  chamber ;  one  led  to  the  entimnce  Fl, 
another  to  the  entrance  D,  a  third  to  the  inwll 
raom  (1 1),  a  fourth  to  the  furnaces,  a  fifth  to  the 
temd  apsirtment,  and  the  sixth  opened  upon  the 
cold  bath  (10),  named  indilfrrently  by  the  aocirnt 
aothoca,  eoMlw,  mtdtUorimm^piM^ma^  baptuUrtmm  *, 
prntnta^  Aovrpsr.  The  bath,  which  is  coated  with 
white  marble,  is  12  feet  10  inches  in  diaroeirr, 
and  about  3  foet  deep,  and  has  two  marble  strps 
to  focilitato  the  descent  into  it,  and  a  seat  sur- 
nmdiqg  it  at  the  depth  of  10  inches  from  thf* 
bottom,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  bathen  to 
sit  down  and  wash  themselves.  The  ample  use  of 
this  basin  explains  to  us  what  Cicere  meant  when 
he  wn^o—Latiorem  piacimam  voimumm,  mUJaetata 
bneUa  mom  ofrndtrmtmr.  It  is  probable  that 
many  persons  contented  themselves  with  the  cold 
bath  only,  instead  of  going  throogh  the  severe 
ooone  of  perspintion  in  the  warm  apartmenta; 
and  as  the/rijTMiarnMn  alone  could  have  had  no 
effect  m  baths  like  these,  where  it  merely  lerved 
as  an  apodpkrimmy  the  natatio  must  be  referred  to 
when  it  is  mid  that  at  one  period  cnld  baths  wen 
in  snch  request  that  scarcely  any  others  were  used. 
(Ge]l*«  Pcmtpem^  Lc)  There  it  a  platform,  or  am- 
bnlatoiy  (soto&i,  Vitruv.  t.  10)  round  the  bath, 
also  of  marble,  and  four  niches  of  the  tame  amte* 
rial  disposed  at  regular  intervals  round  the  walls, 
with  pedestals,  for  stotnes  probably,  pUced  in 
thenkf  The  ceiling  is  vaulted,  and  the  cham- 
ber lighted  by  a  window  in  the  centre.  The 
annexed  woodcut  represents  a  /rujidarimm  with 
ito  cold  bath  (;wtotu,  PI  in.  Ep,  t.  '6)  at  one  ex- 
tremity, supposed  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
"^  villa  of  Cicero,  to  wboae  age  the  ttyle  of 


♦  The  word  bitptigUrimm  (Plin.  Ep.  t.  6)  is 
not  a  bath  sufficiently  Isrge  to  immertc  the  whole 
body,  but  a  Testcl,  or  labrum^  oonUining  cold 
water  for  povring  over  the  head.  Compare  also 
Plin.  Ep,  xril  2. 

t  According  to  Sir  W.  Ocll  {I  e.)  with  seata, 
which  he  interprets  solo/oe,  for  the  scoommodatioii 
of  penons  waiting  an  opportunity  to  bathe  —  but 
a  passage  of  Vitruviot  (v.  10),  hereafter  quoted, 
teems  to  contradict  thii  ute  of  the  term  —  and 
seats  were  placed  in  l\ie /riffidariwn  adjoining,  for 
the  express  purpote  of  accommodating  those  who 
s  obliged  to  wait  for  their  tom. 
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constrnction,  and  the  um 
order,  undoabtedly  belong. 


of  the  simple  Dorie 
The  bath  itaelf,  into 


which  the  water  still  continues  to  flow  from  a 
neighbouring  springi  is  {daced  under  the  alcove, 
and  the  two  doors  on  each  aide  opened  into  small 
chambers,  which  probably  served  as  apotfyteria. 
It  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa 
Caposeli,  at  Mola  di  Oaeta,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Formiae. 

In  the  cold  bath  of  Pompeii  the  water  ran  into 
the  basm  through  a  spout  of  bronze,  and  was 
carried  off  again  through  a  conduit  on  the  opposite 
side.  It  was  also  fiunished  with  a  waste-pipe 
under  the  maigin  to  prevent  it  from  running  over. 
Na  11  is  a  siudl  chamber  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the /riffidariumy  which  might  have  served  for 
shaving  (toiutrma\  or  for  keeping  unguents  or 
ttrigUet;  and  from  the  side  of  the/rt^iiantun,  the 
bather,  who  intended  to  go  through  the  process  of 
warm  bathing  and  sndation,  entered  into  (12)  the 
tepidttriiim. 

This  chamber  did  not  contain  water  either  at 
Pompeii  or  at  the  baths  of  Hippies,  but  was  merely 
heated  with  warm  air  of  an  agreeable  temperature 
in  order  to  prepare  the  body  for  the  great  heat  of 
the  vapour  and  warm  baths,  and,  upon  returning, 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  a  too  sudden  transition  to 
the  open  air.  In  Uie  baths  at  Pompeii  this  chamber 
served  likewise  as  an  apodytarmiB  for  those  who 
took  the  warm  bath ;  for  which  purpose  the  fit- 
tings up  are  evidently  adapted,  the  wiUls  being  di> 
vided  into  a  number  of  separate  compartments  or 
recesses  for  receiving  the  garments  when  taken  ofl^ 
by  a  series  of  figures  of  the  kind  called  AtUmim  or 
Tdamcmn^  which  project  from  the  walls,  and  sap- 
port  a  rich  cornice  above  them.  One  of  these  di- 
visions, with  the  TWbmofws,  is  represented  in  the 
article  Atlantul  Two  bronze  benches  were  also 
found  in  the  room,  which  was  heated  as  well  by 
i^s  contiguity  to  the  hypocanst  of  the  adjoining 
chamber,  as  by  a  brazier  of  bronze  {/oouUu)^  in 
which  the  charcoal  ashes  were  still  remaining 
when  the  excavation  was  made.  A  representation 
of  it  is  given  in  the  annexed  woodcut  Its  whole 
lenffth  was  seven  feet,  and  its  breadth  two  feet  six 
inches. 

In  addition  to  this  service  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  apartment  was  used  as  a  depository 
fur  unguents  and  a  room  for  anointing  (^^ivt^mt, 
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tMefMorKMR,  doeotkeaium^ihe  proper  pboe  for  whicli 
is  r^resented  by  Lucian  (L  e.)  as  adjoining  to  the 


Upidariumy  and  by  Pliny  {Ep,iL  17)  as  i 
to  the  hypocaust ;  and  for  which  purpose  some 
the  niches  between  the  Tdaaatomt  seem  to  be  pe- 
culiariy  adapted.  In  the  larger  establishmmts  a 
separate  chamber  was  allotted  to  these  purposes, 
as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  drawing  taken 
from  the  Thermae  of  Titus ;  but  as  there  is  no 
other  MfoX  within  the  dreuit  of  the  Pompeian  hatha 
which  could  be  applied  in  the  same  manner,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city  were  anointed  in  the  iepidariwn  ;  which  ser- 
vice was  perfonned  by  slaves  called  Mmetorm  and 
aUpttm,  [Aliptab.]  For  this  purpose  the  common 
people  used  oil,  sometimes  scented  ;  but  the  more 
wealthy  classes  indulged  m  the  greatest  extrava- 
gance with  regard  to  their  perfomes  and  ungueata. 
These  they  either  procured  fixxm  the  dofoothmrnm  ol 
the  baths,  or  brought  with  them  in  small  glass 
bottles  am/fmUtm  okariem  ;  hundreds  of  which  have 
been  discovered  in  different  excavations  made  in 
various  parts  of  Italy.  [Ampulla.]  The  fifth 
book  of  Athenaeus  contains  an  ample  treatise  upon 
the  numerous  kinds  of  ointments  used  by  the 
Romans ;  which  subject  is  also  folly  treated  bj 
Pliny  (^.iNT.xul). 

Caliguhi  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius  (CaL  87)  as 
having  invented  a  new  luxury  in  the  use  of  the 
bath,  by  perfoming  the  water,  whether  hot  or  cold, 
by  an  infusion  of  precious  odours,  or  as  Pliny  states 
(Le.\  by  anointing  the  walls  with  valuable  on- 
guents ;  a  practice,  he  adds,  which  was  adopted  by 
one  of  the  slaves  of  Nero,  that  the  luxury  might 
not  be  confined  to  royalty  (as  priite^kaU  vidMUur 
koebomtm). 

From  this  apartment,  a  door,  which  closed  by  its 
own  weight,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  the  cooler 
air,  opened  into  N&  IS,  the  thermal  chamber  or 
amoameraia  tmdaiio  of  Vitruvins  (v.  11);  and 
which,  in  exact  conformity  with  his  directions, 
contains  the  warm  bath — balmmm^  oi  calda  lavcUio 
( Vitruv.  L  e.),  at  one  of  its  extremities  ;  and  the 
semicircular  vapom>bath,  or  Laconimm  at  the 
other ;  whilst  the  centre  space  between  the  two 
ends,  termed  $mdatio  by  Vitruvius  {L  &),  and  tuda^ 
tonum  by  8eneca,  is  exactiy  twice  the  length  of  its 
width,  according  to  the  directions  of  Vitravius. 
The  object  in  leaving  so  much  (^lace  between  the 
warm  bath  and  the  LoMmeum  was  to  give  room 
for  the  g3rmnastic  exercises  of  the  persons  within 
the  chamber,  who  were  accustomed  to  promote  a 
foil  flow  of  perspiration  by  rapid  movements  of  the 
aims  and  legs,  or  by  lifting  weights.  (Jwr.SaL  vi. 
420.)  In  larger  establishments  the  conveniences 
contained  in  this  apartment  occupied  two  separate 
cells,  one  of  which  was  appropriated  to  the  warm 
bath,  which  apartment  was  then  termed  eaidtirivm, 
eella  oaldaria,  or  babtemnj  and  the  other  comprised 
the  Laconicum  and  sudatory — Laeomumm  gmda- 
HoneaqttB  (Vitruv.  L  &),  which  part  aUm§  was  then 
designated  under  the  name  of  oomoameraia  mdatiok 
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Thk  dirtribatian  m  mmniiUd  in  tlM  _ 
t^  vaJb  of  the  Tberaae  of  Titos ;  in  which 
it  alao  another  pecnlinrity  to  he  obtenred,  rix.,  the 
peaage  ofcoinimicntkm  (imitreaptJo)  between  the 
two  dnmben^  the  flooring  of  which  i«  mpended 
rrer  the  hynocanaL  Loaui  inilonae  na  of  the  use 
for  which  tnie  compartment  was  intended,  where 
he  incntiona  as  one  of  the  chamcteristic  eooTeni- 
caees  in  the  baths  of  Hippies,  that  the  hathcn  need 
not  xetnaee  their  itep  throogh  the  whole  snite  of 
spartmeau  br  which  thej  Imd  entered,  but  might 
retnm  fnan  the  thermal  chamber  bjr  a  shorter  dr- 
odt  throwh  a  room  of  gentle  temperature  (ti*  V^ 
tfffuv  stg^wret,  Le,  7)^  which  conmmnicated 
iznmediatel J  with  the  /Hgidarimm, 

The  warm-water  hath,  which  is  termed  eaUa 
lamtio  bj  VitniTias  {L  e\  ba/iiuum  hj  Cicero 
{Ad  AU.  u.  3),  piaema  or  oaBda  pitdma  by  Plinr 
(^  iL  17)  and  Soeteoms  (JVero,  27),  as  well 
as  labrmm  (Cic.  Ad  /bat.  zxr.  16),  and  mUimm  bjr 
Cicero  (m  J^iaom.  27\  appears  to  have  beenacapa- 
cioas  marble  Tsse,  sometimes  standing  upon  the 
flooc,  like  that  in  the  picture  from  the  Thennae  of 
Tins  ;  and  aometimes  either  partly  eloTated  above 
the  floor,  as  it  was  at  Pompeii,  or  cntireljr  sank  into 
it,  as  directed  by  VitruTios  (t.  10).  His  words  are 
these:--**  The  bath  {lal>ntm)  should  be  pUced 
underneath  the  window,  in  sodi  a  position  that  the 
petions  who  stand  around  may  not  cast  their  sha- 
dows apoB  it.  The  platform  which  surrounds  the 
both  (soUoo  labrvrum)  mast  lie  sufficiently  spa- 
doos  to  admit  of  the  surrounding  obserrers,  who 
are  wahiag  fat  their  tarn,  to  stand  there  without 
crowding  each  other.  The  width  of  the  passage  or 
ciaanel  (efasas),  which  lies  between  the  parapet 
{pbdemt\  and  the  wall,  should  not  be  less  than  six 
feet,  so  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  seat  and  its 
strp  bdew  (  pmivmma  et  gradua  im/enor)  msj  take 
off  jost  twoieei  from  the  whole  width.**  The  sub- 
joined plana  giren  by  Marini,  will  explain  his 
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A,  Ubmm^  or  bath  ;  B,  scfcofa,  or  plat&rm ;  C, 
//itei^  or  parapet ;  D,  alvemsj  pusage  between  the 
piatea$  aafwaH  ;  F,  pWcwNis,  or  seat ;  and  E,  the 


lower  step  (pradas  m^^mior),  which  together  take 
up  two  feet. 

The  warm  bath  at  Pompeii  is  a  square  basia  of 
marble,  and  is  ascended  finom  the  outside  by  two 
steps  raised  fnan  the  floor,  which  answered  to  the 
parapet  or  plmtm»  of  VitruTius.  Around  ran  a 
narrow  plat&rm  (soAo^) ;  but  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  limited  extent  of  the  building,  would  notad- 
mit  of  a  seat  {fmhimu)  all  around  it.  On  the  in- 
terior another  step  allowed  the  bathers  to  lit  down 
and  wash  themsehes.  The  annexed  section  will 
this  easily  intelligible. 
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A,  kAntm ;  B,  aolo&i;  C,  ptute—  ;  D,  the  stq» 
on  the  inside,  probably  called  toJium.  (FuIt.  Ur- 
sinus,  Appemd.  m  Ciaccon.  de  Tridin.)  In  the 
women *s  baths  of  the  opulent  and  luxurious  capital, 
the  mlia  were  sometimes  made  of  silver.  (Plin. 
^.M  xxxiii.  12.  S.54.) 

We  now  tun  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
chamber  which  contains  the  Lacomcmm  or  Ta- 
pour  bath,  so  called  becnnse  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  strip  and  anoint  themtelres 
without  using  warm  water  after  the  perspiration 
produced  by  Uieir athletic  exeicises.  (Dion  Csss.  liii. 
p.  616  ;  comp.  Martial  Epig.  r\.  42.  16.)  It  is 
termed  ossa  by  Cicero  (Ad  QmmI.  FraL  iil  1.  f  1 ), 
from  flC***  ^  dry  ;  because  it  producrd  perspira- 
tion by  means  of  a  dry,  hot  atmosphere  ;  which 
Celsus  (iil  cap.  ult)  consequently  terms  mdatiotf 
at$a9f  **  dry  sweating,**  which  he  afterwards  adds 
(xi  17)  was  produced  by  dry  warmth  {eaion 
smxd).  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  frvpiair^pM*- 
(Voss.  Imt.  Etym,  s.  v.)  from  the  fire  of  the  hypo- 
caust,  which  was  extended  under  it ;  and  hence  by 
Alexander  Aphrodis.  C^lf^  i^eX^,  **  a  dry  raultcd 
chamber.** 

VitruTius  nyi  that  its  width  shodd  be  equal 


to  its  height,  reckoning  from  the  flooring  (nfi/wm- 
saro)  to  the  bottom  of  the  thole  (t'mam  earoo/arusi 
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hemisphaern),  over  the  centre  of  which  an  orifice  is 
left,  from  which  a  bronze  shield  (d^tmts)  was  sus- 
pended. This  regulated  the  temperature  of  the 
apartment,  being  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of 
chains  to  which  it  was  attached.  The  form  of  the 
cell  was  required  to  be  circuUir,  in  order  that  the 
warm  air  firom  the  hypocanst  might  encircle  it  with 
greater  fiicility.  (VitruT.  v.  10.)  In  accordance 
with  these  rules  is  the  Laconicum  at  Pompeii,  a 
section  of  which  is  given  in  the  previous  page, 
the  dipeus  only  being  added  in  order  make  the 
meaning  more  clear. 

A,  The  suspended  pavement,  swpsMMm/  B.  the 
junction  of  the  hemisphaerium  with  the  side  walls, 
ima  ourvalura  kemupkaerii;  C,  the  shield,  dipeutj 
£  and  F,  the  chains  by  which  it  is  raised  and 
lowered  ;  D,  a  labrum,  or  flat  marble  vase,  into 
which  a  supply  of  water  was  introduced  by  a  single 
pipe  running  through  the  stem.  Its  use  is  not  ex- 
actly ascertained  in  this  place,  nor  whether  the 
water  it  contained  was  hot  or  cold. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  dismiss  this  account 
of  Uie  Laamkum  without  alluding  to  an  opinion 
adopted  by  some  writers,  amongst  whom  are  Oali- 
ano  and  Ouneron,  that  Uie  Laamieum  was  mexdy 
a  small  cupola,  with  a  metal  shield  oner  it,  rising 
above  the  flooring  (sK^penstini)  of  the  chamber,  in 
the  manner  represented  by  the  drawing  from  the 
Thermae  of  Titus,  which  drawing  has,  doubtless, 
given  rise  to  the  opinion.  But  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  design  in  question  is  little  more  than  a 
section,  and  that  the  artist  may  have  resorted  to 
the  expedient  in  order  to  show  the  ajyparatus  be- 
longing to  one  end  of  the  chamber,  as  is  frequently 
done  in  similar  pkns,  where  any  part  which  re- 
quired to  be  represented  upon  a  lai^  scale  is  in- 
serted in  frdl  development  within  the  general  sec- 
tion ;  for  in  none  of  the  numerous  baths  which 
have  been  discovered  in  Italy  or  elsewhere,  even 
where  the  pavements  were  in  a  perfect  state,  has 
any  snch  contrivance  been  observed.  Besides  which 
it  IS  manifest  that  the  dipetu  could  not  be  raised 
or  lowered  in  the  design  alluded  to,  seeing  that  the 
chains  for  that  purpose  could  not  be  reached  in  the 
situation  represented,  or,  if  attained,  could  not  be 
handled,  as  they  must  be  red-hot  from  the  heat  of 
the  hypocanst  into  which  they  were  inserted.  In 
addition  to  which,  the  remains  discovered  tally  ex- 
actly with  the  directions  of  Vitruvius,  which  this 
does  not 

After  having  gone  through  the  regular  course  of 
perspiration,  the  Romans  made  use  of  instruments 


called  itrigOet  (or  ttri^y  Juv.  SaL  iii.  263),  to 
scrape  off  the  perspiration,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  scrape  the  sweat  off  a 
hoFBe  with  a  piece  of  iron  hoop,  after  he  has  run  a 
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heat,  or  comes  in  from  violent  exercise.  These  in- 
struments, some  specimens  of  which  are  represented 
in  the  previous  woodcut,  and  many  of  which  have 
been  discovered  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  various 
baths  of  antiquity,  were  made  of  bone,  bronze,  iron, 
and  silver ;  all  corresponding  in  form  with  the 
epithet  of  Martial,  *^  mrvo  distringere  ferro^ 
{Epig.  xiv.  51).  The  poorer  classes  were  obliged 
to  scrape  themselves,  but  the  more  wealthy  took 
their  slaves  to  the  baths  for  the  purpose  ;  a  fact 
which  is  elucidated  by  a  curious  story  related  bj 
Spartianus  {Hadrian,  e.  17). 

The  striffil  was  by  no  means  a  blunt  instmmenty 
consequently  its  edge  was  softened  by  the  applica- 
tion of  oil,  which  vrss  dropped  upon  it  fivm  a  small 
vessel  called  gtOtui*^  whicn  had  a  narrow  neck,  so 
as  to  dischuge  its  contents  drop  by  drop,  from 
whence  the  name  is  taken.  A  representation  of  a 
guttus  is  given  in  the  preceding  woodcut  Augus- 
tus is  related  to  have  suffered  from  an  over-violent 
use  of  the  strigiL  (Suet  Atig,  80.)  Invalids  and 
persons  of  a  delicate  habit  made  use  of  sponges, 
which  Pliny  says  answered  for  towels  as  well  aa 
strigilsL  They  were  finally  dried  with  towels 
{lhUM\  and  anointed.  ( Jur.  SaL  m.  262  ;  Apa- 
leius,  MeL  iL  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxi.  11.  a  47.) 

The  common  people  were  supplied  with  these 
necessaries  in  the  baths,  but  the  more  wealthy  car- 
ried their  own  with  them  (Pers.  SaL  v.  126). 
Ludan  {Leaeipk,  vol  iL  ^  320.  ed..  Reis.)  adds  also 
soap  and  towels  to  the  list 

After  the  operation  of  scraping  and  rubbing  dry, 
they  retired  into,  or  remained  in,  the  lepidarium 
until  they  thought  it  prudent  to  encounter  the 
open  air.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
customary  to  bathe  in  the  water,  when  there  was 
any,  which  was  not  the  case  at  Pompeii,  nor  in  the 
baths  of  Hippias  (Lucian,  L  c),  either  of  the  iept- 
darimm  ot /rupdarimm  ;  the  temperature  only  of  the 
atmosphere  in  these  two  chambers  being  of  conse- 
quence to  break  the  sudden  change  fitom  the  ex- 
treme of  hot  to  cold. 

Returning  now  back  into  the  frigidarium  (8), 
which,  according  to  the  directions  of  Vitruvius  (t. 
11),  has  a  passage  (14)  communicating  with  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace  («),  which  is  also  seen  in  the 
next  woodcut  under  the  boilers,  called  oro^/^mMiaK, 
propmgwm  (Plin.  Ep,  ii  1 7),  irpowwty^iov  (from  ir/>^, 
before,  and  sxyc^f,  a  foniace),  and  passing  down 
that  passage,  we  reach  the  chamber  (15)  into  which 
the  prseftumium  projects,  and  which  has  also  an 
entrance  ftx>m  the  street  at  B.  It  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
fires  (Jbmaeatorei),  There  are  two  staucases  in 
it ;  one  of  which  leads  to  the  roof  of  the  baths, 
and  the  other  to  the  coppers  which  contained 
the  water.  Of  these  there  were  three:  one  of 
which  contained  the  hot  water — ealdarium  (sc 
vas,  or  ahenum)  ;  the  second  the  tepid  —  Upida^ 
rimm;  and  the  last  the  cold — /r^idarimm.  The 
warm  water  was  introduced  into  the  warm  bath  by- 
means  of  a  conduit  pipe,  marked  on  the  plan, 
and  conducted  through  the  walL  Underneath  the 
ealdarium  was  placed  the  furnace  (/urmis,  Hor.  JS^. 
i.  11.  12),  which  served  to  heat  the  water,  and 
give  out  streams  of  warm  air  into  the  hollow  cella 
of  the  hypooattstum   (firom  Mt  and  tcaim).     It 


*  It  was  also  called  ompiffla,  X^Kvtfof,  pupo^ 
e^lHioy,  iXato^poy,  (Ruperti,  Ad  Juv,  SaL  iii» 
262.)    [Ampulla.] 
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jamed  torn  the  fanmem  under  tlie  fint  nd  but 

of  the  caldrooa  bj  two  flnea,    which  aie  narked 

Hpan  the  plan.     Th«se  coppera   were  cotwtmcted 

in  the  ame  bhiuics'  mm   is  represented  in  the  esH 

gnriog  firocn  the  Ttii  imsi   of  Titns  ;  the  one  coo- 

taising  hot  water  bein^  placed   immediately  over 

tlte  frnmce ;  and,  as  the   water  was  drawn  oat 

froD  thenee,  it  was  sopplied   from   the  next,  the 

trpidarmBL^  which  was  alread j  conaiderahljr  heated 

from  its  contigiutj  to  the   furnace   and  the  h jpo- 

caost  bdow  it,  so  that  it  sopplied  the  deficiency  of 

ibe  ksms  withcmt  nuUerialljr  <<iw*i"T*i»;ng  itg  tem- 

poatore ;  and  the  Tacnnm   in  this  last  was  again 

clkdnpfrasBthe  fiuthest  removed^  which  contained 

tbe  cold  water  received  directly  from  the  iqaare 

raerroir  seen  behind    theni  ;    a    principle  which 

Itts  at  length  been   introduced    into  the  modem 

kthing  establish  iwnta,  where  ita  efficacy,  both  in 

nnng  time  and  expcnae,   ia  luU y  acknowledged. 

Hie  boilas  thenselTea  no  longer  remain,  but  the 

isprenioat  which  thej  bA^e  left  in  the  mortar  m 

vjiidi  they  were  embedded  are  clearly  risible,  and 

aaUe  u  to  ascertain  their  respective  positions  and 

dioennans,  the  first  of  w^liicK,   the  ealdarium^  m 

rrpineoted  in  the  annexed  cut. 
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Bekoad  the  coppers  there  is  another  corridor  ( 1 6X 
lealmg  into  the  court  or  atrium  (17)  appropriated 
to  the  aerraaU  of  the  bath,  and  which  has  also  the 
g"w^niff»fiy  of  an  immediate  oommimicatioo  with 
the  street  by  the  door  at  C. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  adjoining  set  of  baths, 
whidi  were  assigned  to  the  women.  The  entrsnce 
is  by  the  door  A,  which  condocts  into  a  small 
Testibole  (18),  and  thence  into  the  apodj/terimm 
(19%  which,  like  the  one  in  the  men*s  bath,  has  a 
seat  {puimimm§  et  gnuhu)  on  either  side  built  up 
sttrainst  the  walL  Thb  opens  upon  a  cold  bath 
C20\  answering  to  the  aofttfio  of  the  other  set,  but 
of  Bsnch  amaller  dimensiona,  and  probably  similar  to 
tbc  one  denominsted  by  Pliny  (L  e.)  putems.  There 
are  fiior  steps  on  the  inside  to  descend  into  it. 
Opposite  to  the  door  of  entrance  into  the  modyte- 
roHs  is  another  doorway  which  leads  to  tne  tepi- 
^a§-imm  (21),  which  also  communicates  with  the 
thomal  chamber  (22),  on  one  side  of  which  is  a 
warm  bath  in  a  square  recess,  and  at  the  further 
extremity  the  LaemimM  with  its  laknm.  The 
floor  of  this  chamber  is  sa^>ended,  and  its  walls 
perfuiated  lor  flues,  like  the  cofiesponding  one  in 
tlkemen'k  baths. 

The  compantiTe  smallness  and  inferiority  of  the 

fi'^tn^Mip  m  tbJM  suite  of  baths  has  induced  some 

Italma  ntigiiaries  to  throw  a  donbt  upon  the  &ct 

o^dbeirieu^aifi^iiad  to  the  women;  and  amongst 


these  the  Abbate  lorio  {Piam  dt  Pompeii)  ingeni- 
ously Boggesu  that  they  were  an  old  set  of  baths, 
to  which  the  larger  ones  were  sobsc^umtly  added 
when  they  became  too  small  for  the  increaftini^ 
wealth  and  population  of  the  city.  But  the  stor)', 
already  qiioied,  of  the  consul's  wife  who  turned  the 
men  out  of  their  baths  at  Teanum  for  her  on- 
TMiience,  seems  sufficiently  to  nesaUYe  such  a  sup- 
position ;  and  to  proTo  that  the  inhabitaiiu  of 
ancient  Italy,  if  not  more  selfish,  were  certainly 
less  gallant  than  their  successors.  In  addition  to 
this,  Vitrurius  expressly  enjoins  that  the  bath*  of 
the  men  and  women,  though  separate,  should  b„* 
contiguous  to  each  other,  in  order  that  they  niiuht 
be  supplied  from  the  same  boilers  and  hypocautt 
(t.  10)  ;  directions  which  are  here  fuiiilled  to  the 
letter,  as  a  glance  at  the  plan  will  demonstrate. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  inresiigate  the  source  from  whence,  or  the  nuui- 
ner  in  which,  the  water  was  supplied  to  the  buths 
of  Pompeii  But  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
suggestion  of  Maxois,  who  wrote  just  after  the  ex- 
cavation was  commenced,  and  which  has  bi*co 
copied  from  him  by  the  editor  of  the  Tolumet  on 
Pompeii  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Ditfu- 
tion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  was  not  coiifirroed  by 
the  excaTation  ;  and  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
matter  may  consult  the  fourth  appendix  to  the 
Pla»  d0  Pompeii,  by  the  Abbate  lorio. 

Notwithstanding  the  ample  account  which  has 
b<fn  giren  of  the  plans  and  UMiges  respecting  Imths 
in  general,  something  yet  remains  to  be  said  about 
that  particular  class  denominated  Thermae  ;  of 
which  esUbliahments  the  baths  in  fiict  constituted 
the  smallest  part.  The  thenuae,  properly  siMakiiin, 
were  a  Roman  adaptation  of  the  Greek  gvmtuiNiuiu 
[Otmnasium],  or  palaestra, as  described  by  Vitni- 
rius  (v.  11) ;  both  of  which  contained  a  system  of 
baths  in  conjunction  with  conveniences  forathlrtic 
games  and  youthful  sports,  exedrae  in  which  the 
rhet<Micians  declaimed,  poets  recited,  and  philn«o- 
phers  lectured  —  as  well  as  porticoes  and  vestil*nl««s 
for  the  idle,  and  libraries  for  the  Iramod.  1  hry 
were  decorated  with  the  finest  oltjocts  of  art,  both 
in  painting  and  sculpture,  covered  with  precious 
marbles,  and  adorned  with  fountains  and  shaded 
walks  and  plantations,  like  the  groves  of  the  Aca- 
demy. It  may  oe  said  that  they  began  and  ended 
with  the  Empire,  for  it  was  not  until  the  time  of 
Augustus  that  these  magnificent  structures  were 
commenced.  If.  Agrippa  is  the  first  who  afTordcd 
these  luxuries  to  his  countrymen,  by  be<|urnihiiiif 
to  them  the  thermae  and  gardens  which  he  hnd 
erected  in  the  Campus  Martins.  (Dion  Cass.  11  v. 
ToL  i  p.  759  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxri  25.  s.  64.)  The 
Pantheon,  now  existing  at  Rome,  served  onginally 
as  a  vestibule  to  these  baths  ;  and,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered too  magnificent  for  the  puq)ose,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  Agrippa  added  the  p«*rtico  and  conse- 
crated it  as  a  temple.  It  appears  from  a  passage 
in  Sidonius  Apollinaris  {Carm.  xxiii.  49.5),  that 
the  whole  of  these  buildings,  together  with  the 
adjacent  Thermae  Neronianae,  remained  entire  in 
the  year  a.  d.  466.  Little  is  now  left  l>eyond  a 
few  fragments  of  ruins,  and  the  Pantheon.  The 
example  set  by  Agrippa  was  followed  h\  Nero, 
and  afterwards  by  Titus;  the  ruins  of  whotie 
thermae  are  still  visible,  covering  a  vast  extent, 
partly  under  ground  and  partly  above  the  E»quiline 
HilL  Thermae  were  also  erected  by  Trajan,  Ca- 
racalla,  and  Diocletian,  of  the  two  last  of  which 
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ample  remains  ttill  exiit ;  and  eren  at  late  as  Con- 
stantine,  besides  seyeral  which  were  constructed 
by  private  indiridnals,  P.  Victor  enumerates  six- 
teen, and  Panvinus  (Crb,  Rom.  De$cnpi.  p.  106) 
has  added  four  more. 

PreTiously  to  the  erection  of  these  establishments 
for  the  use  of  the  population,  it  was  customary  for 
those  who  sought  the  fitrour  of  the  people  to  give 
them  a  day's  bathing  free  of  expense.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  Dion  Cassius  (xxxrii.  p.  143),  Faus- 
tus,  the  son  of  Sulla,  furnished  warm  baths  and 
oil  gratis  to  the  ptH>ple  fur  one  day ;  and  Augustus 
on  one  occasion  mmished  warm  baths  and  barbers 
to  the  people  for  the  same  period  free  of  expense 
(Id,  Ky.  pu  755),  and  at  another  time  for  a  whole 
year  to  the  women  as  well  as  the  men.  {Id.  xlix. 
p.  600.)  Hence  it  is  fiur  to  infer  that  the  quadrans 
paid  for  admission  into  the  baltteae  was  not  exacted 
at  the  AermoBy  which,  as  being  the  works  of  the 
emperors,  would  naturally  be  opened  with  imperial 
generosity  to  all,  and  without  any  charge,  other- 
wise the  whole  city  would  have  thronged  to  the 
establishment  bequeathed  to  them  by  Agrippa; 
and  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  old  establishments,  which  were 
probably  erected  by  private  enterprise  (comp.  Plin. 
H,  ^.  ix.  54.  B.  79),  were  termed  merUorku.  (Plm. 
Bp,  ii.  17.)  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other  regula- 
tions previously  detailed  as  relating  to  the  economy 
of  the  baths,  apply  equally  to  the  thermae ;  but  it 
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is  to  these  establishments  especially  that  the  disso- 
lute conduct  of  the  emperors,  and  other  luxurious 
indulgences  of  the  people  in  general,  detailed  m 
the  compositions  of  the  satiristo  and  later  writen, 
must  be  considered  to  refer. 

Although  considerable  remains  of  the  Roman 
thermae  are  still  visible,  yet,  from  the  very  ruin- 
ous state  in  which  they  are  found,  we  are  fiiir  from 
being  able  to  arrive  at  the  same  accurate  know- 
led^  of  their  component  parts,  and  the  usages  to 
which  they  were  applied,  as  has  been  done  with 
respect  to  the  babMoe;  or  indeed  to  discover  a 
satisfactory  mode  of  reconciliiig  their  constructive 
details  with  the  descri^on  which  Vitruvius  has 
left  of  the  baths  appertaining  to  a  Greek  palaestra, 
or  to  the  description  given  by  Lucian  of  the  baths 
of  Hippias.  All,  indeed,  is  doubt  and  guess-work ; 
the  learned  men  who  have  pretended  to  give  an 
account  of  their  contento  differing  in  almost  all  the 
essential  particulars  from  one  another.  And  yet 
the  great  nmilarity  in  the  sround-plan  of  the  three 
which  still  remam  cannot  nil  to  convince  even  a 
superficial  observer  that  they  were  all  constructed 
upKm  a  similar  plan.  Not,  however,  to  dismiss 
the  subject  without  enablii^  our  readers  to  fonn 
something  like  a  general  idea  of  these  enormous 
edifices,  which,  for  their  extent  and  magnificence, 
have  been  likened  to  provinces — (m  modum  pronm- 
damm  eaettntctaey  Amm.  Marc  xvt  6) — a  ground- 
plan  is  annexed  of  the  Thermae  of  Caracalla,  which 
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■plcBdid  tlm  all 
^  wlii 


wliidi  tke   QM 
of  probftlrilitjr, 
:ed  and  explained.     Tbe  dark  paru 
repRaoit  ike  Tcmaina  atill  Tiailife,  the  open  lines 

A,  Poitifoo  froBlbi^  tke  alraei  Bsda  bj  CaiacaOa 
he  comtnKted  ^a  thiiwai   — B,  Sepaiale 
atkcr  far  the  aae  of  the  caanMn 


peopie. 


or  pexhapa  for  anj 
>  battle  m  paUic  — 


any  pcnwia 


who  did  not 


to  them.— D,  D,  and  E,  E,  the  portMoea.   (Vitm^ 
T.  11.)— F,  F,  Exedme,  in  which  there  were  teats 
far  the  phihiaiiphera  to  hold  their  eooTerationiL 
OTttar.  Le.;  Cit  IM  OrmL  iL  5.)— O,  Hjpae- 
tkrae,  pBHaget  open  to  the  air —  fifpmtiknm  tmt- 

I  qaaa  Oneci  wep«Sp^^iiSas,  noatri  zjitoe 
(Vitnrr.  £.  c:)  —  H,  H,  Stadia  in  the 
-qmadrata  erae  Momga,  (Vitmr.  L  e.) 
—  I,  I,  Poaiblj  eehoob  or  academies  where  public 
lectses  were  ddirered.  —  J,  J,  and  K,  K,  Rooms 
apfmpriated  to  the  aerrants  of  tibe  baths  {baimM' 
tamy.  In  the  latter  are  staireaaes  ibr  ascending 
to  ike  principal  reserreir.  —  L,  Spaee  occupied  by 
wafts  and  dirahberies  —  am&o/iifMnn  tafcr  pla~ 
Ifcw—fi.  (YitniT.  2L  e.) — H«  The  arena  or  stadiom 
in  which  the  jooth  pet  formed  their  exercises,  with 
seats  for  the  spectators  (Vitmr.  L  e.),  called  the 
fiiiiiliiii—. — N,  N,  Resenroin,  with  upper  stories, 

I  elerationa  of  which  are  given  in  the  two 
w»dcnta.  —  O,  Aipiediict  which  sup- 
plied die  hatha. —  P,  The  dstem  or  pisdna.   This 


cxtenal  xai^  of  buQdings  occupies  one  mile  in 


We  now  eoHie  to  the  amngemnt  of  the  interior, 
for  whidi  it  is  Tcry  diflknlt  to  assign  satisfiictory 
destinationa.  — Q,  represents  the  principal  entrsnces, 
of  which  there  were  eight — R,  the  uaiaHo^pSaeima^ 
or  oold-waler  bath,  to  which  the  direct  entnuice 
from  the  portico  is  by  a  Testibnle  on  either  side 
marked  S,  and  which  is  sniroanded  by  a  set  of 
chambeca  which  serred  most  probably  as  rooms  for 
— *«*^*""g  (^wo^iteria),  anointing  (aacteoria),  and 
fltatiou  for  the  capoarti.  Those  nearest  to  the 
periatjle  were  perhaps  the  oonuferio,  where  the 
powder  was  kept  which  the  wrestlers  used  in  order 
to  <rfitain  a  firmer  grasp  upon  their  adTersaries :  — 

**■  Die  caria  haaato  spazgit  me  pnlTere  palmis, 
laquB  yieem  fnlvae  tactn  flaToscit  arenae.** 
(Grid,  JM.  iz.  55.) 

(See  also  Salmaa.  Ad  TertatL  Pafl:jk217,  and 
Mercnrialia,  I>9  ArL  Gfmn,  I  8.)  The  inferior 
qaalitj  of  the  ornaments  which  these  apartments 
have  had,  and  the  ataireasea  in  two  of  them,  afford 
eridence  that  they  were  oocnpied  by  menialc 
T,  is  oooaidered  to  be  the  fepidarium^  with  four 
warm  baths  (ir,  u,  u,  u)  taken  oat  of  its  four  angles, 
and  two  labra  oa  its  two  flanks.  There  are  steps 
for  descending  into  the  baths,  m  one  of  which 
traces  of  the  ooodnit  aie  still  manifest  Thns  it 
woald  ^ipear  that  the  centre  part  of  this  apartment 
serred  as  a  Ufidarimm,  haring  a  balneum  or  eoLia 
beatioiafoiir  of  its  eomers.  The  centre  part,  like 
that  also  of  the  preceding  apartment,  is  supported 
by  ei^  immense  cofaimna. 

Tbemitments  bejoad  thia,  which  are  too  much 

maoidaied  to  he  leiand  with  any  degree  of  cer- 

tMintr,  amtamed    of   coarus    the  Isconicum  and 

mJo^iirwbich  the  round  chamber W.  and 
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seem  to  be  adapted,  and  which 
to  the  resanroirs,  Z,  Z.  (Vitruv. 


Its 
are  also 

T.ll.) 

t,  c,  HobablT  comprised  the  «pAf  Aio,  or  places 
whoa  the  youth  were  tauirht  their  esercisca,  with 
the  appartcnaneea  belonfriog  to  them,  such  as  the 
ipAocriirilwnMi  and  eofyeatmm.  The  first  of  ihne 
takes  ita  name  from  the  game  at  ball,  so  much  in 
foroor  with  the  Romans,  at  which  Manial^i  friend 
was  playing  when  the  bell  sounded  to  announce 
that  the  water  was  ready.  (Mart  sir.  \6X)  The 
latter  is  derived  from  c^fwrnt,  a  sack  (Hoavrh. 
«.  v.\  which  was  filled  with  bran  and  olive  hiuks 
for  the  young,  and  sand  for  the  more  robust,  and 
then  suspended  at  a  certain  heiirbt,  and  swung 
backwards  and  forwards  by  the  plarera.  (Aulia, 
Dt  Oymm,  CamaL  pi  9;  Antill  orp.'  On&is.  CUL 
Med,  6.) 

The  chambers  also  on  the  ether  side,  whirh  are 
not  marked,  probably  serrrd  for  the  exercitct  of 
the  palaestra  in  bad  Wfather.     (VitruT.  v.  11.) 

These  baths  contained  an  upper  stonr,  of  which 
nothing  remains  beyond  what  u  just  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  fisct  Thej  have  been  mentioned  and 
eulogised  by  several  of  the  Latin  suthors.  (Spar- 
tian.  CaraealL  c.  9  ;  Lamprid.  Htiwpab.  c  1 7, 
AU».  Sever,  c  25  ;  Eutropiua,  viii.  1 1  ;  Olvmpu 
apmd  PkaL  p.  1 U,  ed.  Aug.  Vindel.  1601.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  part  of  the 
bathinff  department  separated  from  the  rest,  which 
could  be  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  wotnen  ex- 
dusively.  From  this  it  must  be  inferred  either 
that  both  sexes  always  bathed  together  promiacu- 
onsly  in  the  thermae,  or  that  the  wowen  were 
excluded  altogether  from  these  establish ments,  and 
only  admitted  to  the  Udmeae, 

It  remains  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
lannense  body  of  water  required  for  the  supply  of 
a  set  of  baths  in  the  thermae  was  heated,  which 
has  been  performed  very  tatisfsctorily  by  Piranrsi 
and  Cameron,  as  may  be  aeen  by  a  reference  to  the 
two  subjoined  sections  of  the  duieUum  aqmaedyciee 
and  fiadma  belonging  to  the  Thermae  of  Caracalla. 


A,  Arches  of  the  aquaeduct  which  conveyed 

the  water  into  the  pitcuui  B,  from  whence   it 

flowed  into  the  upper  range  of  cells  throuffh  the 

aperture  at  C,  and  thence  again  descended  into 
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the  lover  ones  by  the  aperture  at  D,  which  were 
placed  inunediately  over  the  hypocaust  E  ;  the 
pniefiimion  of  which  is  seen  in  the  transverse 
section,  at  F  in  the  lower  cut  There  were 
thirty-two  of  these  cells  arranged  in  two  rows 
over  the  hypocaust,  sixteen  on  each  side,  and  all 
conunnnicating  with  each  other  ;  and  over  these  a 
similar  number  similarly  arranged,  which  com- 
municated with  those  below  by  the  aperture  at  D. 
The  parting  walls  between  these  cells  were  like- 
wise perforated  with  flues,  which  served  to  dis- 
seminate the  heat  all  around  the  whole  body  of 
water.  When  the  water  was  sufficiently  warm,  it 
was  turned  on  to  the  baths  through  pipes  conducted 
likewise  through  flues  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  temperature  during  the  pnssage,  and  the  vacuum 
was  supplied  by  tepid  water  from  the  range  above, 
which  was  replenished  from  the  piscina ;  exactly 
upon  the  principle  represented  in  tne  drawing  from 
the  Thermae  of  Titus,  ingeniously  applied  upon  a 
much  larger  scale.  (The  most  important  modem 
works  on  the  Roman  baths  are  the  following: 
Wmckelmann,  nimierous  passages  in  his  works ; 
the  descriptions  of  the  Roman  baths  by  Cameron, 
Lond.  1772,  and  Pallodio  and  Scamozzi,  Vicenza, 
1785  ;  Stieglitz,  ArtAaologie  der  Dctuhins^  vol.  iL 
p.  267,  &c  ;  Hirt,  Lehre  der  Geb'dwie,  p.  233,  &c  ; 
Weinbrenner,  EniwUtfe  und  Erganzungen  antUeer 
Othdude^  Carlsruhe,  1822,  part  1  ;  the  editors  of 
Vitruvius,  especially  Schneider,  voL  ii.  pp.  375 — 
391 ;  for  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  Bechi,  Mut.  Bor- 
bon,  voL  iL  pp.  49 — 52 ;  Gell,  Pompeiana  ;  Pom- 
peii in  the  Lib,  EnL  Know. ;  and  for  the  best 
summary  of  the  whole  subject,  Becker,  Gallus^  vol. 
ii.  p.  1 1,  Ac.)  [A.  R.] 

BA'LTEUS,  or  BA'LTEA  in  the  plural 
(tcXo^^k),  a  belt,  a  shoulder-belt,  a  baldric, 
was  used  to  suspend  the  sword  ;  and,  as  the 
sword  commonly  hung  beside  the  left  hip,  its  belt 
was  supported  by  the  right  shoulder,  and  passed 
obliquely  over  the  breast,  as  is  seen  in  the  beauti- 
ful cameo  here  introduced  from  the  Florentine 
Museum.     In  the  Homeric  times  the  Greeks  also 


used  a  belt  to  support  the  shield  ;  and  this  second 
belt  lay  over  the  other,  and  was  larger  and  broader 
than,  it  (R  xiv.  404 — 406)  ;  but  as  this  shield- 
belt  was  found  inconvenient,  it  was  superseded  by 
the  invention  of  the  Carian  ^xoyoi^  [Clipkus.] 
The  very  early  disuse  of  the  shield-belt  accounts 
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for  the  fact,  that  this  part  of  the  ancient  arraouc 
is  never  exhibited  in  paintings  or  sculptures.  A 
third  use  of  the  balteus  was  to  suspend  the  quiver, 
and  sometimes  together  with  it  the  bow.  (N  ernes. 
C^neff,  91.)  The  belt  was  usually  made  of  leather, 
but  was  ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  and  on  it  subjects  of  ancient  art  were  fre- 
quently embroidered  or  embossed.  (Herod.  L 
171  ;  XP^^f  TcXeyti^,  Od.  xi  610  ;  ^MUtySs^ 
IL  xii.  401  ;  Viig.  Aen^Y.  312.)  The  belts  of 
the  Roman  emperors  were  also  magnificently 
adorned,  and  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  there 
was  a  distinct  officer  —  the  baltearim  —  who  had 
the  charge  of  them  in  the  imperial  palace.  (Tre- 
bell  PoU.  OaUum,  16.) 

BA'LTEUS,  in  architecture.  Vitruvius  ap- 
plies the  term  ^  baltei  **  to  the  bands  suirounding 
the  volute  on  each  side  of  an  Ionic  capitaL  {De 
Ardi.  iii.  5.  ed.  Schneider ;  Genelli,  Bri^e  Uber 
Vitruv,  ii.  p.  35.)  [Columna.]  Other  writers 
apply  it  to  ihe  praedMCtione$  of  an  amphitheatre. 
(Calpum.  EoL  viL  47  ;  Tertullian,  De  Sji)ectac.  3  ; 
Amphithbatrum).  In  the  amphitheatre  at 
Verona  the  baltei  are  found  by  measurement  to  be 
2^  feet  high,  the  steps  which  they  enclose  being 
one  foot  two  inches  high.  [J.  Y.] 

BAPTISTE'RIUM.    [Balneum.] 

BARATHRON  (fidpoBpoy),  also  caUed  ORUG- 
MA  (6pvyfM\  was  a  deep  pit  at  Athens,  with 
hooks  on  the  sides,  into  which  criminals  were  casL 
It  was  situate  in  the  demus  Ktiptdlku,  It  is  men- 
tioned as  early  as  the  Persian  wars,  and  continued 
to  be  employed  as  a  mode  of  punishment  in  the 
time  of  the  orators.  The  executioner  was  called 
6  M  T^  6p{rytiari.  (Schol.  ad  Aritiopk.  Plmt.  43  J  ; 
Harpocrat  s.w.;  Herod,  vii.  133 ;  XetLHeU,  i.  7. 
§  21  ;  Lycurg.  c  Leocrat,  p.  221  ;  Deinarch.  c 
Dem,  p.  49  ;  Wachsmuth,  HeOen.  AUertkunuk.  vol. 
ii.  p.  204, 2nd  edit)  It  corresponded  to  the  Spartan 
(^eadas.     [Cxada&] 

BARBA  (irtoywy,  y4v*unf,  bwiiyji,  Aristoph. 
Lysist.  1072),  the  beard.  The  fiishions  which 
have  prevailed  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
countries,  with  respect  to  the  beard,  have  been  very 
various.  The  most  refined  modem  nations  regard 
the  beard  as  an  encumbrance,  without  beauty  or 
meaning  ;  but  the  ancients  venerally  cultivated  its 
growth  and  form  with  special  attention  ;  and  that 
the  Greeks  were  not  behind-hand  in  this,  any 
more  than  in  other  arts,  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  statues  of  their  philosophers.  The  phrase 
iroriwyoTpo^iV,  which  is  applied  to  letting  the 
beard  grow,  hnplies  a  positive  culture.  Generally 
speaking,  a  thick  beard,  ir<6ycnf  fioBis^  or  ^kur6s^ 
was  considered  as  a  mark  of  manliness.  The 
Greek  philosophers  were  distinguished  by  their 
lon^  beards  as  a  sort  of  badge,  and  hence  the  term 
which  Persius  {Sat.  iv.  1)  applies  to  Socrates 
magister  barbatus.  The  Homeric  heroes  were 
bearded  men.  So  Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Menelans, 
Ulysses  (//.  xxiL  74,  xxiv.  516,  Od.  xvL  176). 
According  to  Chrysippus,  cited  by  Athenaens 
(xiiL  p,  565),  the  Greeks  wore  the  beard  till  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  he  adds  that  the 
first  man  who  was  shaven  was  called  ever  after 
K6p<rnvy  **  shaven  "  (from  Mipot).  Plutarch  (TVs. 
c.  5)  says  that  the  reason  for  the  shaving  was  that 
they  might  not  be  pulled  by  the  beard  in  battle. 
The  custom  of  shaving  the  beard  continued  among 
the  Greeks  till  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  during 
that  period  even  the  statues  of  the  philosophers 
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wm  vithnt  tike  beaxdL     The  phOoeopWfi,  liow- 
e«er,  ftenenUj  nwrtiniri  tke  old   badge  of  their 
pntVnioit,  and  tbeir  oetantataoa  in  ee  dotiifr  l^eve 
Tue  to  tke  n3niig  thwt  a  loa|r  beard  does  not  make 
a  ptiikoopher  (>w)— aiiiefifa  ^tXdrmftm oA  voMt ), 
lad  anaa,  wliaoe  wjiinm  atopped  wHli  hk  beard, 
v» oDed  4m  w^mmi  mm^6t.    (Conpan  OeiL  u. 
'2 ;  QaiaL  n.  1).     Tike  Ronam  in  avij  tinm 
vm  tbe  beard  ancvt,  a»  we  learn  from  tbe  inaolt 
(Tt-Tcd  by  tbe  Oaoi  to  M.  Papniiu  (Lir.  ▼.  41), 
and  £pom  Cicero  {Rro  CamL  14)  ;  and  aceording 
ID  V«n  {D%  Be  Rm$L  u.  1  i)  and  Plinj  (tu.  Sfn. 
tke  Raman  beards  wen  not  almvett  till  a.  c  300, 
vbea  P.  Tkinina  Macnaa  bra^gbt  over  a  barber  j 
from  Sk2j  ;  and  PUnj  add%  that  tbe  fiivt  Roman  I 
who  «aa  ibaTcd   (rooao)  every  daj   vaa  Scipio 
Africnaa.     Hia  cnstoaa,  bewercr,  was  toon  tal- 
lowed, and  sbaving  heraine  a  regular  tbtng.    The 
lower  ordcn,  then  aa  now,  were  not  alwajt  able  to 
do  tbe  mme,  and  kenee  the  jeers  of  Martial  (til 
95,  lOL  59)l     la  the  later  timea  of  the  republic 
there  wefe  many  who  abaTed  tbe  beard  only  par- 
tatfly,  aad  trimaaed  h,  ao  aa  to  giro  it  an  oraa- 
raenml  iam  ;  to  tbeaa  tke  terma  bem  baHtaU  (Cic 
CotK.  ii.  10)  aad  ftiwdal^/i  (Ci&  ad  AtLi,  U,  16, 
Pm  OatL  14)  are  applied.     When  in  mmmiing  alt 
the  higher  aa  well  aa  the  lower  orders  let  their 
beards  grow. 

la  the  general  way  fai  Rome  at  thu  time,  a 
long  beard  (iorio  prmmvm^  Lit.  zrrii  34)  was 
moadefed  a  amrk  ctf"  slorenlinem  and  mfnalar, 
Tbe  eeosors,  L.  Vetnrins  and  P.  Licinins,  com- 
peUed  M.  Lirioa,  who  had  been  banished,  on  bis 
restomiaa  to  tbe  city,  to  be  shaved,  and  to  lay 
aside  his  dirty  appeaianee  {pmitwi  «tf  mjmaimtm 
ifpoaeve),  sad  then,  bat  not  till  then,  to  eome  into 
the  senate,  &c  (Ut.  zzriL  34.)  The  first  time  of 
shsTing  wasiejcBided  as  the  beginninfr  of  ma^-hood, 
aad  tbe  day  on  which  this  took  place  was  cele- 
brated as  a  festivaL  (Jut.  Sat.  iii.  1»6.)  There 
was  BO  r'»T*V»»«'  time  fixed  fiir  this  to  be  done. 
CaaaDy,  howerer,  it  was  done  when  tbe  young 
Roemn  Msomed  the  toga  Tiiilis  (SoeL  CMig.  10). 
AogBBitas  did  it  in  bis  34th  year  ;  Caligula  in  his 
20tL  The  hair  cat  off  on  snch  orrasions  was  con> 
serrated  to  soane  god.  Thus  Nero  pot  hie  up  in  a 
gold  box,  set  with  peari%  and  dedicated  it  to  Jupi- 
ter Cspttolinaa.    (Soet.  AVr.  12.) 

With  the  emperor  Hadrian  tbe  beard  began  to 
reTive  (Dion  Cass.  IzviiL  15).  Plutarch  mye  that 
tbe  eniperw  wore  it  to  hide  eome  scan  on  his  face. 
The  practice  afterwards  became  oommoo,  and  till 
tbe  tzme  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  emperors 
appear  in  boats  and  coins  with  beards.  The  Ro- 
maiM  let  their  beards  grow  in  time  of  mourning  ; 
ao  A]q;iHtoa  did  (Suet  Jiy.  23)  for  the  death  of 
Jniins  Caesar,  and  the  time  when  he  had  it  shaved 
off  he  made  a  season  of  festiTity.  (Dion  (^am. 
xlriiL  34  ;  compu  Cic.  m  V^rr.  iL  12.)  The 
Greeks,  on  tbe  other  hand,  on  such  occasions 
shared  the  beard  dose.  Tacitus  {Germ,  c.  3)  myi 
that  the  Catti  let  their  hair  and  beard  grow,  and 
would  not  haTe  them  cut  till  they  had  slain  an 
enemy.  (Compare  Becker,  CkiruUef,  toL  ii. 
pL387,ftc:) 

BsBBEaa  The  Greek  name  for  a  barber  was 
csepc^,  aad  the  Latin  looaor.  The  term  em- 
ployed in  ffiodetn  European  languages  is  denved 
bom  the  low  Latin  darbaiorims,  which  is  found  in 
?etn»niiL  The  barber  of  the  ancients  was  a  fiu- 
sore  importaBi  permmmge  than  ha  modern  rrpre- 
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•entatire.  Men  had  not  often  the  necesmnr  im- 
plemenu  fiir  th«>  Tmnoas  oprrmtioni  of  tbe  t«ulet  ; 
comlis,  mtrrors,  per1iinie«,  and  tntU  hr  rl'ppine, 
cutting,  ■ha\iitff,  Kc  AcronliiiclT  the  whuU-  pro- 
cess had  to  he  performed  at  the  lorberX  and  hi-nce 
the  mat  c<4u-oursr  of  pro^tlr  who  daily  go«»ip|ifd 
at  tne  tomttrima,  or  barlier'i  thop.  ke»>drs  the 
duties  of  a  barber  and  hairdrrsser,  etrictlT  to 
called,  the  ancient  Ummr  dim  harved  other  oHice*. 
He  was  alto  a  nailpairr.  He  was,  in  fact,  mur.i 
what  the  EiuHuib  lorber  was  when  be  eitnirt<Hl 
teflh,  as  well  as  cut  and  drrwtd  kAir.  Pr<»t>le 
mho  kept  the  nereuary  inttnimenu  lor  all  the 
diifeirnt  operations,  gerMniiy  had  al«o  slates  ei- 
prrssly  for  the  puqHiM  of  performing  them.  The 
business  of  the  barber  was  thrrefuld.  First  there 
was  the  cutting  of  hair :  hence  the  barber'i  qurs- 
tion,  VM  99  mtipm  (IMut.  /V  f /ftrrW.  1.1).  Fi»r 
this  porpoee  he  used  tarxiut  kiiiw>«  of  dilfrrrnt 
•iaee  and  thspes,  and  d((n^c«  of  •hor^nu'ss  :  kenco 
Lucian  (Adr.  /»/iW.  c  'J^O,  in  etiunirmliiiff  the 
appaimtus  of  a  barlier**  shop,  meniiont  vAirtteff 
ftaxaift9Uf^  (ftdxaipa^  fi«X«ipJt,  mmrpif  are  u»rd 
also,  in  Latin  eu/trr) ;  hot  viMors,  <f«Ait,  hwAfi 
ftdxmifm  (Pollux,  ii  32;  m  Latin  /tfrfer,  ujicmj) 
were  used  too.  (Compare  Arifttnph.  Ackarm,  84M  ; 
Lucian,  I*i$.  c  4H.)  Mdxt^  was  the  usual  word. 
Irregularity  and  unevennrse  of  the  hair  was  con- 
•idered  a  grrat  blemish,  as  np^man  generally,  and 
from  Honut>  (.Vi/.  i.  3.  31,  and  A'/Hrf.  l  L  94),  and 
accordmply  after  the  hair-rutting  the  uneven  hairs 
were  pulled  out  hy  tm  e<*irr»,  an  o|icffmti<in  to  which 
Pollux  (il  34)  a}i(>li<-s  the  terni  vopoA^ir^w. 
So  the  hangers-on  on  great  men,  who  wished  to 
look  young,  wen  accustomed  to  pull  out  the  grey 
bain  for  them.  (Anst.  Kq.  9QH.)  This  was  con- 
sidered, howerer,  a  mark  of  elTcniinacy.  (dell. 
rii.  12  ;  Cic.  i*ro  Hrmc.  i'om.  7.)  The  person  hIm* 
waa  to  be  operated  on  by  the  borlier  lind  a  roui;h 
cloth  («^AiM>r,  ntro/wrr»  in  Plautus,  f  m/V.  ii.  2. 
17)  laid  on  his  shoulders,  as  now,  to  keep  tho 
hairs  off  his  dress,  Kc  The  second  part  of  the 
business  was  shaving  (rofirrv,  rwriMre,  (vpetr). 
This  was  done  with  a  ^i^r,  a  morartda  (l^imprid. 
Heliog.  c  51),  a  rnxor  (as  we,  retaining  the  l^itin 
root,  call  it),  which  he  kept  in  a  case,  iHTir, 
(i^po^^inp,  |vpoM«7|ff,  **  a  nuor-case**  (Aristoph. 
Tkeam,  220  ;  Pollux,  ii.  32  ;  Petron.  94).  Home 
who  wouM  not  submit  to  the  oprration  of  the  raror 
need  instead  some  powerful  depilatory  ointments, 
or  plasters,  mm  ptih^tknm,  (Plin.  xxxii.  10.  47; 
adda  Crftc^  Martial,  vi.  93.  9  ;  Venetnm  Imtnm^ 
iii  74  ;  dropor,  iii  74  ;  x.  6.V>  Stray  hairs  which 
escaped  the  nxor  were  pulled  out  with  small 
pincers  or  tweexers  (toUeilae^  rpixoKigtw),  Tho 
third  part  of  the  barber's  work  was  to  pare  the 
nails  of  the  handa,  an  operation  which  the  Orreks 
expressed  by  the  words  orvx^C'**'  uid  dvoruxK*<' 
(Aristoph.  Eq.  706  ;  and  SchU,  ;  Theophrast 
CkarofL  c  26  ;  Pollux,  ii  146).  The  instru- 
menu  used  for  this  purpose  were  called  Arvx«<rT^f»ii, 
•c  liaxalpm,  (Pollux,  x.  140.)  This  practice  of 
employing  a  man  expressly  to  pare  the  luiils  ex- 
plains Plautus *s  humorous  description  of  the  miserly 
Euclio(^u/H^iL4.  34):-- 

**  Quin  ipei  quidera  tonsor  ungues  dempserat, 
Collegit,  omnia  abstulit  praesegmina.** 

Etcu  to  the  miser  it  did  not  occur  to  pare  his  nails 
himself  and  sare  the  money  he  would  have  to  pay; 
but  only  to  collect  the  parings  in  hoj/e  of  making 
o  3 
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■ometliiiig  by  ibem.  So  Martial,  in  nnying  a  fop, 
who  had  tried  to  dispenie  with  the  barber's  aer- 
Tices,  bj  using  different  kinds  of  plasters,  &c^ 
asks  him  (Epig.  ill  74),  Quid /aeumt  wtgwstf 
What  will  journails  do  ?  How  will  yon  getyoor 
nails  pared?  So  Tibullus  says  (i.  8.  IIX  quid 
(prodest)  im^mm  artifidi  doeta  M&s0eMSt8  mam*; 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  person  addressed 
was  in  the  habit  of  employing  one  of  the  more 
fiuhionable  tonsors.  The  instruments  used  are 
referred  to  by  MartiaL  {Epig,  zIt.  86,  Inttru- 
mmia  AMHoria.)  [A.  A.] 

BA'RBITOS,  or  BA'RBITON.     [Lyra.] 
BASANOS  (/Bd^rowf).     [Tormxntum.] 
BASCA'NIA  {fieurKtufia).    [Fascinum.] 
BASCAUDA,  a  British  basket     This  term, 
which  remains  with  reiy  little  variation  in  the 
Welsh  ""basgawd,"*  and  the  English  **  basket,*' 
was  conveyed  to  Rome  together  with  the  articles 
denoted  by  it     We  find  it  used  by  Juvenal  (xii. 
46)  and  by  Martial  (ziv.  99)  in  connections  which 
imply  that  these  articles  were  held  in  much  esteem 
by  the  luxurious  Romans.  [J.  Y.] 

BASILEIA  (/ScuriXcia),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Lebadeia,  in  Boeotia,  in  honour  of  Trophonius, 
who  had  the  surname  of  BoiriXc^f.  This  festival 
was  also  called  Trophonia — TpopAwta,  (Pollux,  L 
37) ;  and  was  first  observed  under  the  Utter  name 
as  a  general  festival  of  the  Boeotians  after  the  battle 
of  Leuctra.   (Diod.  xv.  53.) 

BA'SILEUS  (/8«riXs^f).  [Rbx.] 
BASrLICA  (sc.  oAfes,  aula^  portieua  —  fiari^ 
\iir4,  also  regia,  Stat  Silv,  I  1.  30  ;  Suet  Jug. 
31),  a  building  which  served  as  a  court  of  law  and 
an  exchange,  or  place  of  meeting  for  merchants  and 
men  of  busmess.  The  two  uses  are  so  mixed  up 
together  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  which 
was  the  principal  Thus  the  basilica  at  Fanum, 
of  which  Vitruvius  himself  was  the  architect,  was 
entirely  devoted  to  business,  and  the  courts  were 
held  in  a  small  building  attached  to  it, — the 
temple  of  Augustus.  The  term  is  derived,  ac- 
cording to  Philander  (Cbmmeat  m  Vitrwf.y,  from 
fiofftXtis,  a  king,  in  reference  to  early  times,  when 
the  chief  magistrate  administered  the  laws  he  made; 
but  it  is  more  immediately  adopted  from  the  Greeks 
of  Athens,  whose  second  archon  was  styled  tipx^ 
fioffikfis,  and  the  tribunal  where  he  adjudicated 
oriA  fiariXttos  (Paus.L  3.  §  1  ;  Demosth.  &  Aritto- 
geii.  p.  776),  the  substantive  amla  or  portieua  in  Latin 
being  omitted  for  convenience.  The  Greek  writers 
who  speak  of  the  Roman  basilicae,  call  them  some- 
times crrool  /SatrtAiKoi,  and  sometimes  merely 
OToai. 

The  name  alone  would  make  it  highly  probable 
that  the  Romans  were  indebted  to  the  Greeks  for 
the  idea  of  the  building,  which  was  inrobably  bor- 
rowed from  the  <rTo&  ficurlXtios  at  Athens.  In 
its  original  form  it  may  be  described  Maninsulated 
portiooj  detached  firom  the  agora  or  forum^  for  the 
more  convenient  transaction  of  business,  which 
formeriy  took  place  in  the  porticoes  of  the  agora 
itself ;  in  feet,  a  sort  of  agora  in  miniature.  The 
court  of  the  Hellanodicae,  in  the  old  agora  of  Elis, 
vras  exactly  of  the  form  of  a  basilica.    [Aoora]. 

The  first  edifice  of  this  description  was  not 
erected  until  b.  c.  184  (Liv.  xxxix.  44)  ;  for  it  is 
expressly  stated  by  the  historian,  that  there  were 
no  basilicae  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  which  de- 
stroyed so  many  buildings  in  the  foium,  under  the 
consulate  of  Maroellua  and  Laevinus,  B.a  210. 
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(Liv.  xxvl  27.)  It  was  situated  in  tlie  femm  ad- 
joining the  curia,  and  was  denominated  basilica 
Porcia,  in  commemoration  of  its  founder,  M. 
Poicius  Cato.  Besides  this,  there  were  twenty 
others,  erected  at  different  periods,  within  the  dty 
of  Rome  (Pitiae.  Leat.  Ant.  •.  «.  BasiHca\  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  firequently  alluded  to  by 
the  ancient  authors :  —  1.  £!ii«t2u»  ^SSm^prniM,  con- 
structed by  Titus  Sempnmius,  b.  c.  171  (Liv.  xliv. 
16) ;  and  sui^wsed,  by  Donati  and  Nardmi,  to  have 
been  between  the  vicus  Tuscns  and  the  Velabrum. 

2.  .0ast2M8<^>iniMi,  which  was  above  the  oomitium. 

3.  Baaiiiea  PauU  AemiHi,  or  BamHea  Aemulia^ 
called  alM  Rtgia  PauU  by  Statins  (L  &X  Cicero 
(Ad  AU.  iy.  16)  mentions  two  basilicae  of  this 
name,  of  which  one  was  built,  and  the  other  only 
restored,  by  Panhs  AemiliusL  Both  these  edifices 
were  in  the  foinm,  and  one  was  celebrated  for  its 
open  peristyle  of  Phrygian  columns.  A  repre- 
sentation of  this  one  is  given  below  from  a  coin  of 
the  Aemilia  gens.  (Plin.  ff.  AT.  xxxvl  24 ;  Appian, 
B.  C,  ii.  26 ;  Pint  Cbei:  29.)  llie  position  of 
these  two  basilicae  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 
troversy, a  brief  account  of  which  is  given  in  the 
Diet,  of  Biog.  Vol.  II.  p.  766.  4.  Bamlioa  Pom^ 
pdi^  called  also  rpgia  (Suet  Af^,  31),  near  the 
theatre  of  Pompey.  5.  ^asi2ioa  t/nlui,  erected  by 
Julius  Caesar,  in  the  forum,  and  oppodte  to  the 
basilica  Aemilia.  (Suet  CaUg,  37.)  6.  BatOiea 
Can  et  LucO^  the  grandsons  of  Augustus,  by  whom 
it  was  founded.  (Suet  Aug,  29.)  7.  Bamiita 
Vlpioy  or  Tnyamij  in  the  forum  of  Trajan.  8. 
Ba$ilioa  OmHantim^  erected  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantino, supposed  to  be  the  ruin  now  remaining 
on  the  via  sacra,  near  the  temple  of  Rome  and 
Venus,  and  commonly  called  the  tempto  of  Peace. 
Of  all  these  magnificent  edifices  nothing  now  re- 
mains beyond  the  ground-plan,  and  the  bases  and 
some  portion  of  the  columns  and  superstructure 
of  the  two  last  The  basiliea  at  Pompeii  is  in 
better  preservation  ;  the  external  walla*  nm^gea  of 
columns,  and  tribunal  of  tbe  judges,  being  still 
tolerably  perfect  on  the  ground-floor. 

The  forum,  or,  where  there  was  more  than  one, 
the  one  which  was  in  the  most  frequented  and 
centcsl  part  of  the  dty,  was  always  selected  for  the 
site  of  a  basilica  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  dasaic 
writers  not  unfrequently  use  the  terms y&nmt  and 
baaiiiea  synonymously,  as  in  the  passage  of  Clan- 
dian  (De  Honor,  Qma,  vi  64B):—Deauaaque 
dngit  Regima  auratia  fora  faacSma  Ulpia  Uetor^ 
where  the  forum  is  not  meant,  but  the  basilica 
which  was  in  it,  and  which  was  surrounded  by  the 
lictors  who  stood  m  the  forum.  (Pitisc.  Lex,  Ami, 
Lc;  Nard.  Rom,  Ant  v.  9.) 

Vitruvius  (v.  1)  directs  that  the  most  sheltered 
part  of  the  forum  should  be  selected  for  the  site  of 
a  basilica,  in  order  that  the  public  might  suffer  aa 
little  as  possible  firom  es^wsnre  to  bad  weather, 
whilst  going  to,  or  retnmmg  from,  their  place  of 
business  ;  he  might  also  have  added,  for  their 
greater  convenience  whilst  engaged  within,  since 
many  of  these  edifices,  and  all  of  the  man  ancient 
ones,  were  entirely  open  to  the  external  air,  being 
surrounded  and  protected  solely  by  an  open  peri> 
style  of  columns,  as  the  annexed  representation  of 
the  basilica  Aemilia  from  a  medal  of  Lepidus,  with 
the  inscription,  deariy  shows. 

When,  however,  the  Romans  became  wealthy 
and  refined,  and  consequently  more  efieminate,  a 
wall  was  substituted  for  the  external  peristyle^  and 


it  v«i  omIj  m   <ififw»rinf   tW 

oal  J  ffcwiy  wkich  took  pbn  ai  Um  tatm  of  tkeit 
VafldiBg^  from  Uw  toM  cf  tkdr  fint  iMtitetion, 
mil  t]^  verc  eomrcrted  into  Chrifdn  clraicini. 
Tbe  gnuftd  pbui  of  all  of  tkoa  is  rectangokE,  aad 
tkeir  vidtk  aot  bmr  tkaa  haU;  nor  le«  than  oae- 
tlufiofthe  fengtk  (VitniT.  t  6)  ;  bat  if  Um  ana 
m  wUek  tkee£fioa  vaa  to  be  mind  was  not  pro- 
piitiMiBy  \m^  smII  ebaaUMn  (otsfwdbw)  vara 
cat  off  ftoBi  one  of  tito  ends  (VilniT.  L  c), 
vbicb  aervad  aa  aficea  for  tbe  jadges  or  aMr- 
Tbaa  ana  was  dirided  iato  Uuae  parts, 
I  of  a  eortiai  nava  (oMdM  portiemti  aad 
tvo  side  aislaa,  «acb  ii  paratfiil  from  the  osntia  bj 

putieafaaly  ad^tod  to  baildmgs  iataaded  far  tbo 
iBteytioB  of  a  lai;ga  cumaafto  of  people.  At  sae 
oad  of  ^e  ceolia  aiale  was  tbe  tribaaal  of  tbe 
jadge,  in  forai  eitber  laetoagolaror  ditabu;  aad 
SBBtrfiBMS  cat  aff  froas  ^e  lengtb  of  tbe  gnuid 
ante  (as  is  aeen  in  tbe  anaered  pfain  of  tbe  basilioa 
at  Pompen,  whick  aba  aflbrib  aa  esaaple  of  tbe 
I  of  tba  jadioes,  or  rbalridica,  abora  aien- 


tiaaedX  or  oChennae  tbrown  oat  fron  tbe  bbder 
wallofUto  ImildiDg,  like  tbe  tribone  of  some  of 
^e  neat  ancient  cbnctfaes  in  Rome,  and  tben  called 
the  hcasicTde — aa  instance  of  wbieb  is  aflbrded 
m  tba  ba^ica  Tiajani,  of  wbieb  tbe  plan  is  giTen 
kelow.  It  wiD  be  obserred  tbat  this  was  a  most 
saaipCaoas  edifice,  possessing  a  doable  tribone,  and 
doaUe  row  of  eofamms  on  each  side  of  tbe  centre 
aisle,  diriding  tbe  whole  into  fire  aisles. 

The  internal  tribone  was  probably  tbe  original 
esaatnictioa,  when  tbe  basOiea  was  sunpl^  asad  as 
a  eoort  of  jastiee  ;  bat  wbea  those  spaooos  baOs 
were  erected  for  the  oonrenience  of  tnMlers  as  well 
aa  hnmgera,  then  tbe  semicirenkr  and  external  tri- 
bone was  adopted,  in  order  tbat  the  noise  aad  eon- 
fasioa  in  tba  basiliea  might  not  interrupt  tbe 
proceedings  of  tbe  magistrates.  (VitniT.  L  &)  In 
the  centre  of  this  tribune  was  pfawed  tbe  corale 
chair  of  tbe  praetor,  aad  seats  for  the  jadices,  who 
fjim^iH^^  amoanCed  to  tbe  number  of  180  (Plin. 
E^.  vi  33%  aad  tbe  advocates ;  and  roand  the 
■ides  of  tbe  bemicycle,  called  tbe  wings  (eonnta\ 
woe  seats  for  peiaona  of  distinction,  sad  for  the 
nirtieff  omed  in  the  proceedinp.  It  was  in  tbe 
WH»  of  iSe  tribiOM  that  Tihenus  sat  to  OTerawe 
thendBBsot  at   tha  trial  of  Qnaias  Maicdlas. 
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(TuiL  AwtL  L  7A.)  Tbe  two  side  aUes,  as  has 
beea  said,  were  separslod  from  tbe  centre  one  bj  a 
raw  of  oolumns,  behind  each  of  which  was  pfamd 
a  sqaars  pier  or  piUster  (^anuMo,  Vitrnv.  L  c), 
which  sapported  tbe  doormg  of  aa  npprr  portico, 
to  tbe  gallery  of  a  amdera  church.     The 
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of  snadlcr  dimensions  than  tboee  briow  ; 
inred  to  snpport  the  rooC,  and  were 
connected  with  one  aaother  by  a  parapet-wmll  or 
balastrade  {phdau^  VitniT.  L  c\  which  eenred  as 
a  defence  against  tbe  danger  of  foiling  over,  and 
screened  tbe  crowd  of  loiterrrs  abore  {wmUiaaUuuMi, 
Plaat  CapL  it.  H.  55)  from  tbe  people  of  ba«inrM 
ia  tbe  area  below.  (VitroT./.  c)  This  frallrry 
reached  entirely  roand  the  inside  of  the  btiiidinK, 
aad  was  frequented  by  women  as  arell  as  men,  the 
women  on  one  side  and  tbe  men  on  the  other,  who 
went  to  bear  and  see  what  was  going  on.  (Plin. 
L  c)  Tbe  staircase  which  led  to  toe  upper  portiro 
waa  on  tbe  outside,  as  is  seen  in  the  plan  of  the 
basilica  of  Pompeii  It  is  eimilarly  situated  in  the 
basflica  of  Constaatine.  The  whole  area  of  thnw 
magnificent  structures  was  eoTered  in  arith  three 
eepaiato  ceilings,  of  tbe  kmd  called  tatmdimaiumk^ 
like  a  tortoise-shell  ;  in  technical  langiu4(e  now 
denominated  oomrf,  aa  ezuression  used  to  distin- 
guish a  ceiling  which  has  the  genersl  appeanuirf'  of 
a  vault,  the  cential  part  of  which  is,  howeyer,  flat, 
while  the  margins  incline  by  a  cylindrical  shell 
from  each  of  the  foor  sides  of  the  central  square  to 
tbe  side  walls  ;  in  which  form  the  ancients  ima- 
gined a  resemblance  to  tbe  shell  of  a  tortoise. 

From  the  descriptioa  which  has  been  giren,  it 
will  be  evident  how  much  these  edifices  were 
adapted  in  their  ^neral  form  and  construction  to 
tbe  uses  of  a  Chnstisn  church  ;  to  which  purpose 


many  of  them  were,  in  foct,  oonrerted  in  tbe  time 

of  Coostantine.     Hence  the  bUar  writers  of  tbu 
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empire  apply  the  term  basOicae  to  all  chuitbes 
built  after  the  model  jiut  described  ;  and  such  were 
the  eoriiest  edifices  dedicated  to  Christian  worship, 
which,  with  their  original  designation,  continue  to 
this  daj,  bein^  still  called  at  Rome  basUkke.  A 
Christian  basilica  consisted  of  four  principal  parts  : 
—  1.  Tlp6vaoSy  the  restibule  of  entrance.  3.  Nauf, 
iMots,  and  sometimes  jfnmimmj  the  nave  or  centre 
aisle,  which  was  divided  from  the  two  side  ones  by 
a  row  of  columns  on  each  of  its  sides.  Here  the 
people  assembled  for  the  purposes  of  worship.  8. 
A/il?w»  (from  iyotfafyecr,  to  ascend),  ekonu  (the 
choir),  and  miffpuhtm^  a  part  of  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  nare  raised  above  the  general  level  of  the 
floor  by  a  flight  of  steps.  4.  *UpaTf7d¥y  Icp^r 
/Sq/io,  tamduariinHj  which  answered  to  the  tribune 
of  the  ancient  basilica.  In  the  centre  of  this 
sanctuary  was  phiced  the  hiffh  altar,  under  a  tober- 
nacle  or  canopy,  such  as  still  remains  in  the  basilica 
of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  at  Rome,  at  which  the 
priest  officiated  with  his  face  turned  towards  the 
people.  Around  this  altar,  and  in  the  wings  of  the 
sanctnariom,  were  seats  for  the  assistant  cleigy, 
with  an  elevated  chair  for  the  bishop  at  the  bottom 
of  the  circle  in  the  centre.  {Tkeair.  BatU.  FHmm. 
cnra  Josep.  Marl.  Canon,  iil  p.  8  ;  Ciamp^  Vet. 
Men.  lu.  eiDe  Saer.  Ed.  ;  Stieglitx,  ArckdoL  d. 
Bauhuul,  vol  iiL  pp.  19,  &c  ;  Hirt  AeAns  d.  Ge- 
baude^  pp.  180,  &c  ;  Bimsen,  Die  BcuUiken  de$ 
Christiieken  Rome,  Munich,  1844.)  [A.  R.] 

BASl'LICA.  About  a.  d.  876,  the  Greek 
emperor  Basil  ius,  the  Macedonian,  commenced 
this  work,  which  was  completed  by  his  son  Leo, 
the  philosopher,  who  reigned  firom  ▲.  d.  886  to 
911.  Before  the  reip  of  Basilins,  there  had  been 
several  Greek  transutions  of  the  Pandect,  the 
Code,  and  the  Institutes  ;  but  there  was  no  autho- 
rised Greek  version  of  them.  The  numerous  CJon- 
stitutions  of  Justinian*s  successors,  and  the  contra- 
dictory interpretations  of  the  jurists,  were  a  further 
reason  for  publishing  a  revised  Greek  text  under 
the  impoial  authority.  This  great  work  was 
called  'At^aitddupiriS  rSw  iro^oMvy  v6iAm¥^  rh  i^n- 
KoyT6/St8XM¥^6  0affiXtK6t  (i^/iof)and  rii  fiartKucd. 
It  was  revised  by  the  order  of  CJonstantinua  Por- 
phyrogenneta,  about  a.  d.  945.  The  Basilica  com- 
prised the  Institutes,  Pandect,  Ode,  the  NoveUae, 
and  the  imperial  Constitutions  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  Justinian,  in  sixty  books,  which  are  subdi- 
vided into  titles.  For  the  Institutes  the  nanphrue 
of  Theophilus  was  used,  for  the  Digest  the  vKdros 
of  Stepluuius,  and  the  commentaiy  of  Cyrillus  and 
of  an  anonymous  author,  for  the  0>de  the  Kurii 
ir66as  of  Thalelaeus  and  the  work  of  Theodoras, 
and  for  the  NoveUae,  except  the  168,  the  Summae 
of  Theodorus,  Athanasins,  and  Philoxenus.  The 
publication  of  this  authorised  body  of  law  in  the 
Greek  language  led  to  the  gradual  disuse  of  the 
original  oompiktions  of  Justinian  in  the  East  But 
the  Roman  law  was  thus  more  firmly  established 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  where  it 
has  maintained  itself  among  the  Greek  population 
to  the  present  day. 

The  armngeroent  of  the  matter  in  the  Basilica 
is  as  follows :  — All  the  matter  relating  to  a  given 
subject  is  selected  from  the  Corpus  Juris ;  the 
extracts  from  the  Pandect  are  placed  first  under 
each  title,  then  the  constitutions  of  the  Code,  and 
next  in  order  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Inati- 
tntes  and  the  NoveUae,  which  confirm  or  complete 
the  provisions  of  the  Pandect     The  Basilica  does 
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not  contain  all  that  the  Onrpus  Juris  contains ;  but 
it  ocmtains  numerous  fragments  of  the  opiniona  of 
ancient  jurists,  and  of  imperial  Constitntioni,  which 
are  not  in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

The  BasiUca  were  published,  vrith  a  Latin  ver- 
sion, by  Fabrot,  Paris,  1647,  seven  vols.  foUa 
Fabrot  published  only  thirty-six  books  complete, 
and  six  others  incomplete :  the  other  books  were 
made  up  firom  an  extract  from  the  Basilica  and  the 
ScholiastSL  Four  of  the  deficient  books  were  afiar- 
waids  found  in  MS.,  and  published  by  Gerhard 
Meerman,  with  a  tninalation  by  M.  Otto  Reita,  in 
the  fifth  virfume  of  his  Thesaurus  Juris  Civilis  et 
Canonici ;  and  they  were  also  published  separately 
in  London,  in  1765,  folio,  as  a  supplement  to 
Fabrofb  edition.  A  new  critical  edition,  by 
C.  GuiL  E.  Heimbach,  Leipcig,  1833,  Ac,  4taL, 
has  been  commenoed.  (B^idung,  /fuMMKMMa^  toL 
L  p.  105.) 

BASTERNA,a  kind  ofUtXetOeetica)  in  which 
women  were  carried  in  the  thne  of  the  Roman  em- 
perars.  It  appears  to  have  resembled  the  lectica 
[Lsctica]  very  closely  ;  and  the  only  diffierenoe 
apparently  was,  that  the  lectica  was  carried  by 
slaves,  and  the  bastema  by  two  mules.  Several 
etymologies  of  the  word  have  been  proposed.  Sal- 
masins  supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
0affrdC»{89lm.adLa>iqfnd.HeUog.2\).  A  de- 
scription of  a  bastema  is  given  by  a  poet  in  the 
Antk,  LaL  iil  183. 

BAXA,  or  BAXEA,  a  sandal  made  of  vege- 
table leaves,  twigs,  or  fibres.  Aceoidnig  to  laidore 
{Grig,  xix.  33),  this  kind  of  sandal  was  wen  on 
the  stage  by  comic,  whilst  the  eothurans  was  vp- 
propriate  to  tragic  actors.  When,  therefore,  one  of 
the  characters  in  Plautus  {Mem,  ii  3.  40)  saya, 
Qai  eaHergeithtr  baxaet  we  may  suppose  him  to 
point  to  the  sandals  on  his  feet  Philosophers  also 
wore  sandals  of  this  description,  at  least  in  the 
time  of  TertuUian  (De  PaUio,  4)  and  Appuleiua 
(Met.  il  and  xi),  and  probably  for  the  sake  of  aim* 
plidty  and  cheapness.  Isidore  adds,  that  baxeae 
were  made -of  wiUow  (e»  ealioe),  and  that  thej 
were  also  called  eaUmei;  and  he  thinks  that  the 
latter  term  was  derived  from  the  Greek  koAov, 
wood.  From  numerous  specimens  of  them  dis- 
covered in  the  catacombs,  we  perceive  that  the 
Egyptians  made  them  of  palm-leaves  and  papyrus. 
(WiUunson,  Mannen  and  CtutonUy  vol  iil  pi  336.) 
They  are  sometimes  observable  on  the  feet  of 
Egyptian  statoes.  According  to  Herodotus,  san- 
dals of  papTTus  (^oS^/iora  fii€\ufa,  il  37)  were 
a  part  of  the  required  and  characteristic  dress  of 
the  Egyptian  priestsi  We  may  presume  that  he 
intended  his  words  to  include  not  only  sandals 
made,  strictly  speaking,  of  papyrus,  but  those  also 
in  which  the  leaves  of  the  date-palm  were  an  in- 
gredient, and  of  which  Appuleius  makes  distinct 
mention,  when  he  describei  a  young  priest  covered 
with  a  linen  sheet  and  wearing  sandals  of  palm 
{linleu  amicuUe  itUectumj  pedeaqme  palmeie  Uuxie 
indutttm^  Met,  ii).  The  accompanying  woodcut 
shows  two  sandals  exactly  answering  to  this  de- 
scription, from  the  ooUection  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  upper  one  was  worn  on  the  right  foot  It  has 
a  loop  on  the  right  side  for  fastening  the  band 
which  went  across  the  instep.  This  band,  together 
with  the  ligature  connected  with  it,  which  vras  in- 
serted between  the  great  and  the  second  toe,  is 
made  of  the  stem  of  the  papyrus,  undivided  and 
unwiought    The  lower  figure  shows  a  sandal  in 
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lAotk  the  pQKtknft  of  the  palm-ksf  are  iatariaeed 
with  |n«t  nmtwff  and  reoukrity,  tiM  tewing  and 
bndin^  Vang  cfiecied  br  fibree  of  papyna.  Tbe 
'     '  '      -  of  the 


tbree  bolei  nay  be  obecited  fiir  tbe  ] 
bead  and  ligatme  ahaady  1 


J.  Y.] 


BEBAICKSEOS  DIKE'  (/3«f«ii^«M  ilmi), 
■n  actaoB  to  eonpel  tbe  vendor  to  make  a  good 
thJe,  waa  had  reconne  to  when  the  right  or  poe- 
■oMn  of  tbe  paicbater  was  impogned  or  dietorbed 
by  a  thiid  penon.  A  dainant  ander  tbeee  ctr- 
fnatancei,  anlcao  the  preeent  owner  wcfe  inclined 
to  fight  the  battle  hinuelf  (ukr9tiax*^\  «m  re- 
fcmd  to  the  vendor  aa  the  pn^ier  ddfinidaat  in  the 
caaae  (cir  wpas^pa  Myvir).  If  the  vendor  were 
then  anwiUing  to  appear,  the  aetion  in  qaeation 
waa  tbe  legal  remedy  against  him,  and  might  be 
morted  to  by  the  pnrefaaaer  even  when  the  eanMtt 
only  had  beea  paid.  (Harpooat.  $.  «.  A^e^x*'*'^ 
Bt€mimn9.^  From  the  paangeo  in  tbe  oiation  of 
Dfwinalheiiea  againat  Ptataenetoa  that  bear  opon 
the  aabject,  it  ia  eonchided  by  Henddna  (Ammad. 
•■  Saim.  IT.  3^  6)  that  the  liability  to  be  lo  called 
apoD  waa  infaercnt  in  the  chamctor  of  a  vendor, 
-and  therefore  not  tbe  anbject  of  apedfic  warranty 
or  covenanta  far  title;  The  aame  critic  alao  con- 
dodea,  from  tbe  ^oaaea  of  Heaychina  and  Suidaa, 
that  thia  action  might  in  like  manner  be  bron^ht 
agadaat  a  fraadnlent  mcrtgager.  (Amimad.  ni  SaJm. 
IT.  3l  ia  fin.)  If  tbe  claimant  had  eataUiabed  bit 
right,  and  been  by  the  deciaion  of  the  dicaata  pat  in 
legal  poaafaaion  o^  the  property,  whether  movahlo 
or  ouerwiae,  aa  appean  from  the  caae  in  the 
apeecb  againat  Paataenetua,  the  ejected  pnrcbaaer 
waa  entitled  to  ane  for  reimboraement  from  the 
▼eodor  by  the  action  in  qneation.  (Pollnz,  viiL 
6.)  The  caaae  ia  daaaed  by  Meier  {Att  Prooen. 
p.  526)  nMmg  the  ttou  vpis  rtPOj  or  dvil  actions 
that  fell  within  the  cogniwnce  of  the  theamo- 
thetae.  [J.  S.  M.J 

BEMA  Oitffc),  the  pbtfonn  from  which  the 
oeatori  api^  in  the  Atnenian  itacMiaUtj  ia  de- 
acribed  under  EocLxaiA.  It  ia  need  by  the  Greek 
writen  on  Roman  a&iis  to  indicate  the  Roman 
tribonaL     (See  e.  g.  Pint  Ptrntp,  4 1 .) 

BENDIDEIA  (Bcj^ttcia),  a  fesUval  celebiated 

in  tbe  port  town  t€  Peiiaeeoa  in  honour  of  Bendia, 

a  ThiaciBa  diviniSy,  wfaoae  wonhip  aeema  to  have 

l«ea  intRNfaiced  into  Attica  aboat  the  time  of 

Socnte%  ibr  Phio  {De  Be  PvtL  init)  introduceo 

Soaatei  givnig  an  opinian  m  the  Bendideia,  and 

sjay  chat  it  waa  Uien  celebrated  for  the  fint 

tinift    Jl  waa  ceiebfsted  on  the  20th,  or  according 

to  0^08,  on  tbe  IPth  of  Thaigelion.     (Schol.  ad 

PU  RepiA.  i.  p.  354  ;    Prodna,  <irf  PlaL  Tm. 

W.9-Ti.)     The  fertirJ  reacmblad,  m  ite  dia- 
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raeten  tbaoe  celebrated  b  honour  of  Dionvftua 
(StiahL  X.  p.  470),  thoogh  Plato  (/.  r,  n.  SA4)  mm^ 
tiona  only  fcaating  ;  hot  the  principal  a'>lemniti(4 
•eem  to  have  eonaiated  ia  a  pfoc»*aai»n  held  by  the 
Thradana  aettied  'm  Peimeeoa,  and  another  held 
by  the  Peiraeaaa  themielvea,  which,  according  to 
Phrto  {IM  Hm  PmbL  iniL),  were  held  with  gnat 
deconna  and  propriety,  and  a  torch  lace  on  borw- 
baek  ia  the  evmuig.  The  Atheniana  identiUfd 
Bendia  with  their  own  Artemia  (Heivcb.  «.  *. 
BMti),  hot  the  tnnf>le  of  Bendia  (Bfrata«M»y)  «t 
Peiraeeoa  waa  near  that  of  Aitemia,  whence  it  ia 
clear  that  the  two  diviniiiea  moat  have  Xttm  db- 
tinct.  (Xenoph.  Heliem,  ii.  4.  f  1 1  ;  corn|x  Liv. 
zxxriiL  41  ;  Kuhnken,  ad  TYai.  aUm.  p.  6*J;  Clin- 
ton, F,  //.  voL  ii  p»  402,  dd  edit.)  ( L.  S.  1 

BKNKPl  CIUM  ABSTINKNDI.    (llaaB*.! 

BENKFITIUM,  BENEFICIA'HIIJS.  The 
word  benelicium  ia  equivalent  to  lipodum  or  fief,  in 
the  writcia  on  tbe  frudal  law,  and  ia  an  interrat 
in  hud,  or  thinga  insepaiaMe  from  the  Und,  or 
thinga  immovable,  {t'emd,  lib.  2.  tiL  1.)  The 
beneticiariua  ia  he  who  haa  a  brnrhrium.  The 
word  beneticiam  often  occura  in  Frvncb  hiitorical 
docnmento  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  century,  and 
denotea  the  aame  condition  of  landtd  property, 
which  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  ia  dctioted 
by  feodnm.  From  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  the 
two  worda  are  often  uaed  inditTrrrntly.  (Guitot, 
ffutoir$dela  (Srtltmitumtm  Framct,  %oL  iii.  p.  247.) 
The  term  benefice  ia  aUo  applied  to  au  ecclesiastical 
preferment.     (Uucanffe,  Glvm,) 

The  term  beneiiciiiro  ia  of  frequent  occurrence  ia 
the  Roman  law,  in  the  aenae  of  tome  special  pnvi- 
lege  or  forour  granted  to  a  person  in  respect  of  a^e, 
aez,  or  condition.  But  the  word  waa  also  uaed  in 
other  aenseo,  and  the  meaning  of  the  term,  aa  it 
appeara  in  the  feudal  law,  ia  clearly  derivable  from 
the  aignification  of  the  term  among  the  Romana  of 
the  later  republican  and  earlier  imperial  times.  In 
the  time  of  Cicero  it  waa  usual  for  a  general,  or  a 
governor  of  a  province,  to  report  to  the  treasury  the 
namea  of  thoae  under  his  command  who  had  done 
good  service  to  the  atate:  those  who  were  included 
in  aoch  report  were  said  m  beneficiit  ad  acranum 
de/erri,  (Cic.  Pro  Arek.  c  5,  ^</  pam.  v.  20,  and 
the  note  of  Manutius.)  It  was  recjiiired  by  a 
Lex  Julia  that  the  namea  should  be  given  in  within 
thirty  days  after  the  acconnts  of  the  general  or 
governor.  In  bemr/idit  in  these  passages  may  mean 
that  the  persons  so  reported  were  considered  aa 
persona  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  stete,  and  so 
the  word  beiu^cium  may  have  reference  to  the 
aer%  ices  of  the  individuals ;  but  aa  the  oliject  for 
which  their  aervicea  were  reported,  waa  the  benefit 
of  the  individoala,  it  aeema  that  the  term  had  ro- 
ference  alao  to  the  reward,  immediate  or  remote, 
obtained  for  their  services.  The  honours  mid 
officea  of  the  Roman  state,  in  tbe  republican  period, 
were  called  the  beneficia  of  the  Populus  Ronianus. 
Benefidum  alao  signified  any  promotion  con- 
ferred on  or  grant  made  to  soldiers,  who  were 
thence  called  beneficiarii ;  this  fmctice  was  com- 
mon,  as  we  aee  from  inscriptions  in  Gruter  (li.  4, 
rxTX.  5),  in  some  of  which  the  word  bcncficiariua 
ia  represented  by  the  two  letters  B.  F.  In  thia 
sense  we  must  understand  the  passage  of  Caeaar 
(De  BeiL  Civ.  ii.  18)  when  he  sp«aks  of  the  mapna 
beneftda  and  the  magnae  dientfiae  of  Pompeius  in 
Citerior  Spain.  Beneficiarius  ia  also  tiMd  by 
Caeaar  {Dt  BeiL  dv.  I  75),  to  cxprcai  the  per- 
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aon  who  bad  reoeived  «  beneficinm.  It  does  not, 
boweyer,  appear  from  these  paasagea,  what  the 
benefidnm  actually  was.  It  might  be  any  kind 
of  honour,  or  tpecial  exemption  from  Mnrioe.  (De 
BelL  av.  iii  88 ;  Stteton.  7V&.  12  ;  Vegetiiit,  De 
Be  MUUari^  iL  7.) 

Benefieiariiu  is  opposed  by  Festus  (•.  v.)  to 
munifez,  in  the  sense  of  one  who  is  released  from 
militaiy  serviee,as  opposed  to  one  who  is  bound  to 
do  militaiy  service. 

Grants  of  land,  and  other  things,  made  by  the 
Roman  emperofs,  were  called  bencdicia,  and  were 
entered  in  a  book  called  LSber  Ben^iaiorMm  (Hy- 
ginus,  De  LimiUbus  QmetiL  p.  193,  Goes.).  The 
secretaiy  or  clerk  who  kept  this  book  was  called 
a  ccmmeiUarue  hem^idonim,  as  appears  from  an  in- 
scription in  Gniter  (dlzxriii.  1.)  [G.  L.] 

BESTIA'RII  (dii^io^xoO*  poEsons  who  fooght 
with  wild  beasts  in  the  games  of  the  circas. 
They  were  either  persons  who  fought  for  the  sake 
of  pay  ((Bmehramsmhm\  and  who  were  allowed 
arms,  or  they  were  criminals,  who  were  usually 
permitted  to  haye  no  means  of  defence  against  the 
wild  beasts.  (Cie.  pro  Seai.  84 ;  Sen.  De  Bemfi 
il  19,  ii^.  70 ;  Tertall.  ApoL  9.)  The  bestiarii, 
who  fought  with  the  beasts  for  the  sake  of  pay, 
and  of  whom  there  were  great  numben  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire, 
are  always  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  the  i^adiators, 
who  fought  with  one  another.  (Cic.  ta  Vaim,  17; 
cHf  Qm.  /v.  il  6.  §  5.)  It  appears  that  there  were 
schools  in  Rome,  in  which  persons  were  trained  to 
fight  with  wild  beasts  (t^olae  beatiantm  or  beetict- 
riorum^  TertuIL  ApoL  35.) 

BIAION  DIKE'  {fiiotmp  9Um).  This  action 
might  be  brought  whenever  rapes  of  free  persons, 
or  the  illegal  and  fbicible  seizure  of  property  of  any 
kind  were  the  subject  of  accusation  (Harpocrat.) ; 
and  we  leam  from  Demosthenes  (e.  Pamiaen,  p.  976. 
11)  that  it  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Forty.  According  to  Plutarch  {Solon^  23)  the  law 
prescribed  that  raTishers  should  pay  a  fine  of  100 
drachmae ;  but  other  accounts  merely  state  gene- 
rally that  the  conrict  was  mulcted  in  a  sum  equal 
to  twice  that  at  which  the  damages  were  laid 
(ZtwKnv  r^y  fiXdgiiP  ^c(Aciy,  Lys.  De  Oaede 
Sraloatk  p.  33 ;  Dem.  e.  Mid.  n.528.  20 ;  Harpo- 
crat.) ;  and  the  plainti£F  in  sucn  case  received  one 
half  of  the  fine  ;  and  the  state,  as  a  partr  medi- 
ately injured,  the  other.  To  reconcile  these  ac- 
counts Meier  (AU,  Proe,  p.  545)  supposes  the  rape 
to  have  been  estimated  by  law  at  100  drachmae, 
and  that  the  plaintiff  fixed  the  damages  in  refer- 
ence to  other  injuries  simultaneous  with,  or  conso> 
quent  upon,  the  perpetration  of  the  main  offence. 
With  respect  to  aggressions  upon  property,  the 
action  /Suutir  is  to  be  distinguished  from  ^{o^Aift, 
in  that  the  former  implies  the  employment  of 
actual  violence,  the  latter  merely  such  detention  of 
property  as  amounted  to  violence  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  law  (Meier,  AU.  Proe.  p.  546),  as  for  in- 
stance the  nonpayment  of  damages,  and  the  like, 
to  the  successnil  litigant  after  an  award  in  his 
fovour  by  a  court  of  justice.  (Dem.  e.  Mid.  540. 
24.)  [J.&M.] 

BI'BASIS  (fiHtuns).    [Saltatio.] 

BIBLIOPO'LA.     TLiBBB.] 

BIBLIOTHFCA  Oi^Aio^^ini,  or  daroHim 
fii€XSm^\  primarily,  the  place  where  a  collection 
of  books  was  kept;  secondarily,  the  collection 
itself    (Festus,  s.  v.)    Little  as  the  states  of  an- 
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tiquity  dealt  with  the  instruction  of  the  people, 
public  collections  of  books  appear  to  have  been 
very  ancient  That  of  Peisistratus  was  intended 
for  public  use  (GelL  vi  17 ;  Athen.  i  p^  3) ;  it 
was  subsequently  removed  to  Poiia  by  Xerxea. 
About  the  same  time,  Polycrstes,  tyrant  of  Samoa, 
is  said  to  have  founded  a  library.  In  the  beat 
days  of  Athens,  even  private  persons  had  large 
collections  of  books ;  the  most  important  of  which 
we  know  any  thing,  belonged  to  Euclid,  Eur^dea, 
and  Aristotle.  Strabo  says  (xiil  1)  that  Aristotle 
was  the  first  who,  to  his  knowled^  made  a  col- 
lection of  books,  and  taught  the  Egyptian  kings 
the  arrangement  of  a  library.  The  most  important 
and  splendid  public  library  of  antiquity  was  that 
founded  by  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria,  begun 
under  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  increased  and  re-amnged 
in  an  orderiy  and  systematic  manner  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  who  also  appointed  a  fixed  lifanrian 
and  otherwise  provided  for  the  usefrilness  of  the 
institution.  The  library  of  the  Ptolemies  wn- 
tained,  according  to  A.  Gellius  (vi  17),  700,000 
vohunes ;  accor£ng  to  Josephus,  500,000 ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Seneca  {De  Tramq.  An.  9),  400,000. 
The  different  reckoning  of  di£ferait  anthori  may 
be  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  reconciled  by  sup- 
posing that  they  give  the  number  of  books  only  in 
a  part  of  the  librsry ;  for  it  consisted  of  two  parts, 
one  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Brucheion, 
the  other  in  the  part  called  Serapeion.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  bought  Aristotle's  cfdlectifm  to  add 
to  the  hbrary,  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes  continued 
to  add  to  the  stock.  A  great  part  of  this  splendid 
library  was  consumed  by  fire  in  the  negt  of 
Alexandria  by  Julius  Ousar :  some  writers  my 
that  the  whde  was  burnt;  but  the  discrepancy 
in  the  numbers  stated  above  seems  to  confirm  the 
opinion  that  the  fire  did  not  extend  so  for.  At 
any  rate,  the  library  was  soon  restored,  and 
continued  in  a  flourishing  condition  till  it  waa  de- 
stroyed by  the  Arabs  ▲.  d.  640.  (See  Gibbon, 
C.51.)  Connected  with  the  greater  division  of 
the  librsry,  in  the  quarter  of  Alexandria  called 
Brucheion,  was  a  sort  of  ooll^  to  which  the  name 
of  Mouseion  (or  Museum)  was  giTen.  Here  many 
favoured  literati  pursued  their  studies,  ttsnscribed 
books,  and  so  forth ;  lectures  also  were  delivered. 
The  Ptolemies  were  not  long  without  a  rival  in 
seaL  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  became  a  patron 
of  literature  and  Ue  sciences,  and  establii^ed  a 
librsry,  which,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  againat 
exporting  papyrus  issued  by  Ptolemy,  jealous  of 
his  success,  became  very  extensive,  and  perhaps 
next  in  importance  to  the  library  of  Alexandria. 
It  remained,  and  probably  continued  to  increase, 
till  Antonius  made  it  a  present  to  Cleopatra. 
(Plut.  Aniom.  5S.) 

The  first  public  library  in  Rome  was  that 
founded  by  Asinius  Pollio  (Plin.  H.  N.  Til  30  ; 
Isid.  Oriff.  vi.  5),  and  was  in  the  atrium  Libertatis 
on  Mount  Aventine.  JuUus  Caesar  had  projected 
a  grand  Greek  and  Latin  library,  and  had  com- 
missioned VaiTo  to  take  measures  for  the  establish- 
ment of  it ;  but  Uie  scheme  was  prevented  by  his 
death.  (Suet  Jtd.  44.)  The  library  of  PoUio 
was  followed  by  that  of  Augustus,  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  on  the  Mount  Palatine  (Suet  A^>  29  ; 
Dion  Cass.  liiL  1),  and  another,  bibliothecae  Oo- 
tavianae  (so  called  firom  Augustus^  sister  Gctayia), 
forming  part  of  the  Porticos  Octavia.  (Dion  Cass. 
xlix.43;  Plat.  MareeU.  30.)     There  were   also 
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<SwlL  Dam.  90\  m  tlM 
x^  8X  m  tke  pake*  W 
18XbeMd«*  the  UlpiHi  UbniT, 
■1  ftHMNH,  fiiHfidoit  br  Tnmo 
(GdL  zL  1 7  ;  Bioa  Oml  IxriiL  1  €X  caDed  UlpMi 
ktm  \m  9W9.  iwiHir,  inui—,     TUi  Ubtirr  ««■ 
iitadked  Vj  DiodetM^  m  n  oomi 

Pmcke  cdfeedsoi  cT  books  van  Bade  at 
aeoQ  after  tlw  aeeood  Pmic  war.  Tka  aeal  of 
Geem,  AtticaB,  aad  othen  ai  iaoeMB^  their 
lanrica  k  w«il  known.  (Cic  Jd  AtL  i  7,  10, 
ir.5;^4<^ML.FV.iii.4.)  The  library  W  La- 
colfan  WM  Teiy  cxIeDaive,  and  he  aOewed  the 
pahfie  free  acnaa  tD  it.  ( Pfait.  XaeaflL  4Z)  To> 
war&  the  cad  eC  tka  vepohlk  it  hecaate,  ia  fcei, 
the  ftahka  to  hare  a  noB  dcf^aatly  teniahed  ai 
a  Qmy,  nd  jLamud  lor  that  parpoee.  However 

faehiiwhle  to  apycar  kanifiil  by  himg  a  libnrf , 
tkoegh  be  nighi  new  evaa  read  the  titles  el  the 
Seneca  (JDm  TVangt  ^a^  9)  condeBoe  the 
book-caOectiqfr  and  tallies  theee  who 
saaed  with  the  oatside  thaa  the  ai- 
to  expose 
thb  eeanan  UStf  (vpht  ^mmMmrm  aoal  vaMU 


ipleaaed 


aspect, 
a  libnay  rally 
Roand  the  walk  it  had 
\  the  books  in  raUs  [Lnsa]  { theee 
It  was  a  Tciy  snail  toobb  ; 
;  a  penoa  by  stretching  oat  hk  amis 
both  sides  el  it.      The 


called  either  armaria  (Plin.  1^  iL  17  ;  Voptsc 
Tbeft.  8>,  or  foffaswii  (Scneea,  De  TVamq.  Am, 
9X  arJbrwK  (Jar.  SiA  iii  219),  er  nida  (Mart  I 
118.  15,  TiL  17.  5).  Asimas  PoOw  had  set  the 
fiwhaoB  ia  hk  pablic  fibsaiy  of  adoraing  the  room 
with  Ae  portiaits  and  basH  of  celebrated  men,  as 
van  ae  statoea  of  Mincrrs  and  the  Moses.  Thu 
eianaplr  wae  aoon  fiollowed  in  the  pritate  labmries 
of  the  rich.  (Jbt.  iii  319 ;  Plin.  JS|p.  iii.  7,  it. 
28 ;  Ck.  ad  Fam.  til  23 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  zzxr.  2; 
Snet  TSt.  70  ;  Mart.  ix.  ^.  od  TWoa. ;  Lipsios, 
JM  BaBoHeeis^ftywii,  in  Opens  roL  iii ;  Becker, 
GoSac,  vcL  i  p.  160,  k&)  [A.  A.] 

BIC08  (fiSm\  the  name  of  an  earthen  Tcesel 
m  eeannan  aae  asBm^  the  Oreeka.  (Pollnx,  vi 
14,  TO.  1G2,  X.  73.)  Hesycbios  (f.e.)  defines  it 
■B  a  e-n^iiwf  with  handlfs.  It  was  nsed  fiir 
holding  wine  (Xea.  ^aa6.  i.  9.  §25),  and  salted 
neat  and  ikii.  (Athen.  iii.  pi  116,  1)  Herodotos 
(L  194)  speaka  of  /9(Mvf  ^eiruniffevs  aordToe^i 
o&no  a-^Ms,  which  some  ccaunentaton  intopret 
by*  rossels  iMde  of  the  wood  of  the  pahn  tree  fiill 
of  wine.**  Bat  as  Eastathios  (aa  Orf.  p.  1445) 
speaks  of  ofrov  ^ocncuwv  fiueot,  we  ouffht  pro- 
bably to  read  in  Herodotos /3(coi»s  ^otrani&v,*.  r. 
X.,  •"  vessek  inn  of  pafan  wine.** 

BIDEN&    CIUamTM.] 

BIDENTAL^  the  name  giren  to  a  place  where 

anyone  kal  been   stmek   by  ligbtning  (Festos, 

a  e./ii^arHtoBi),or  where  any  one  had  been  killed 

by  %fatony  and  buried.     Soch  a  pkee  wm  con- 

ndmd  taend,    PrioftM,  who  were  called  biden- 

tak§  (le.  Mtetrdoim)^  collected  the  earth  which 

bad  been  torn  upbr  ihe  li^tning,  and  eTcrything 

that  }ad  been  aeetebedf  and  burnt  it  in  the  groond 

!^f!ln^^hln^mnr.     (I-uean,  I  606.)    The 
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H587;  esnp««0Rni,/«Mr.val.i.pL4Sl.  Na 
24a2)|hefiifthercottsecsatedthe  spot  byaMsi- 
fidig  a  two-year-oU  sheep  (hidm$\  wheaee  the 
aaoM  of  the  pkca  and  of  the  pciret.  and  aleo 
endsd  an  altar,  aad  saiiuanded  it  with  a  wall  or 
Cenoa  It  was  not  allowabk  to  tfead  on  the  phrn 
(Peimn,  iL  27),  or  to  teach  it,  or  even  to  look  at 
it.  (AMa.  Mare.  niii.  5w)  Biiwtianjs  a  bidental 
which  had  neariy  fidka  to  decay  fnm  Un$ik  o< 
time  was  tastored  aad  laaotated  (OnUi,  imttr, 
Na  2483) ;  bat  to  reawTe  the  boaads  el  one 
(aMocra  hidmdml)^  er  m  any  way  to  Tiokto  ito 
Hcnd  precincts,  was  oonsidend  as  sacrikpe.  (Her. 
AH.  PbtL  471.)  From  the  pasmge  in  Hoiace,  it 
appean  to  have  been  belkved  that  a  penoa  who 
was  gvilty  of  piafcning  a  bidental,  wooJd  be  pa- 
nished  V7  the  gods  with  frensy ;  and  Seneca  (A'at 
Qmmmt.  il  53)  mentions  another  belief  of  a  similar 
kind,  that  wine  whkh  had  beea  stnick  by  lightoii^ 
woald  predooe  in  anr  one  who  dank  it  death  or 
madnem.  Pefsons  who  had  been  stnak  by  light- 
nmg i/uljfmiti)  wsrt  not  remoTed,  bat  were  buried 
on  the  spot  (Pen.  Set  iL  27 ;  Plin.  //.  M 
ii  54 ;  Hartong,  HMi^iom  dw  Rimtt^  toL  ii.  iv 
13.)  [A.  A.] 

BIDIAEI  (^i<mum),  called  m  bncnpiiom 
3f>eei  or  ^iBvot,  weM  magietratee  m  Sparta,  whose 
basinfas  was  to  inspect  the  gymnsstk  ezereises. 
Their  hoase  el  meeting  (Apx**^)  was  in  the 
■aarket-pboe.  (Pans.  iii.  11.  9  2.)  They  were 
either  Bto  (Pana  L  «.)  er  six  in  anmbtr  (Bfickh, 
Carp,  Immp.  nr.  1271.  1864),  and  had  a  prt-si- 
dent  who  k  caDed  in  inscriptions  vpd^fvt  fittdm^, 
(Bockh,  Corp.  /nmrip,  vol  i.  pw  61 1.)  Bdckh  con- 
jectores  that  /3i5«oi  or  fiUv^t  k  the  Laconian  form 
for  Oosi  er  fiduoi,  and  iiirnifies  witiMvscs  aiid 
jadges  among  the  youth.  (Coinp.  Milllcr,  Doriamt^ 
iiL  7.  i  8.)  Valckenaer  (od  iiarwL  ri.  57)  sup. 
poses  that  the  bidiaei  were  the  same  as  the  M^ie- 
^^Aaaet ;  but  the  inscriptions  given  by  Bdckh 
show  that  the  bidiaei  and  M^to^vAaaet  were  two 
sepanto  cksses  of  officera 

BIOAorBIGAE.    [Ctmaua] 

BIOA'TUa    [Dx]fA»jua] 

BIPA'LIUM.    [Pala.] 

BIPENNIS.    [Sacuaia] 

BIREMia    [NAVia] 

BIRRUS  (iU^s),  a  cape  «r  hood,  which  wns 
won  ont  of  doon  orer  the  shooiden,  aad  was 
sometimes  derated  soas  to  ootct the  head.  On  the 
fecmcr  acooant  it  k  Hawed  by  an  ancient  mm- 
marian  with  the  laetmoy  and  00  the  huter  wiui  the 
oowl,  or  emaUltu,  It  had  a  long  nap,  which  was 
oonunonly  of  sheep's  wool,  more  larely  of  beaTer*s 
WDoL  it  probabtT  derired  its  name  fitan  the  red 
ooloor  (v^p^f )  of  the  wool  of  which  it  was  made. 
It  k  only  mentioned  by  the  later  wriiera  (Vopisc 
Cbrta.  20 ;  Claodian,  Epi^,  37.) 

BISE'LLIUM.    rSsLLA.] 

BISSEXTUM.    [Calbndarivm.] 

BLABES  DIKE' OAdfiys  duni).  Thk  action 
was  afailabk  in  all  cases  in  which  one  penon  had 
snstaiw^  a  Ion  by  the  conduct  of  another ;  and 
from  the  instancfs  that  are  extant,  it  seems  that 
whether  the  injury  originated  in  a  fiuilt  of  omission 
or  commissioa,  or  impured  the  actual  fortune  of  the 
plaintjff,  or  hk  prospective  adnrntage,  the  action 
would  lie,  and  might  be  maintained,  against  the 
defendant  It  k  of  course  impossible  to  enumerato 
all  the  particnkr  cases  upon  which  it  would  arise, 
bnt  the  two  great  classes  into  which  /iAdCu  may 
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be  divided  are  the  MwfAOi  and  the  $$tfffMt,  The 
fint  of  these  will  include  all  cauaes  arising  from 
the  nonfulfilment  of  a  contract  to  which  a  penal 
bond  was  annexed,  and  those  in  which  the  law 
specified  the  penal^  to  he  paid  by  the  defendant 
npon  conyiction ;  the  second,  all  injuries  of  property 
which  the  law  did  not  specify  nominatim,  but 
generally  directed  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  equal 
to  twice  the  estimated  dunage  if  the  offence  was 
intentional,  if  otherwise  by  a  bare  compensation. 
(Meier,  AU.  Proe.  p.  188,  Ac,  p.  475,  &c  ;  Dcm. 
e.  Mid.  p.  628.)  Besides  the  general  word  0Xd»nSy 
others  more  specific,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 
are  frequently  added  to  the  names  of  actions  of 
this  kind,  as  &y8/Hiwitf8«v,  rcrpov^^Mr,  /irra\Aiit^, 
and  the  like.  The  declaiation  of  the  plaintiff 
seems  always  to  have  begun  with  the  words 
''E6\a^  ;ce,  then  came  the  name  of  the  defendant, 
and  next  a  description  of  the  injury,  as  oint  itwoiijiohs 
ifuH  rh  hpylfpwp  in  Demosthenes  {Pro  Phnrm. 
p.  950.  21).  The  proper  court  was  determined 
by  the  subject  of  litigation  ;  and  when  we  con- 
•sider  that  the  damage  done  by  Philocleon  to  the 
€ake-woman*s  basket  (Aristoph.  Ve9p.\  and  sup- 
posititious testimony  given  in  the  name  of  another, 
thereby  rendering  such  person  liable  to  an  action, 
^'•vSofiaprvpiwr  (Dem.  o.  Apholb,  iii.  p.  849.  20), 
were  equally  fihMoL  at  Attic  Uw,  the  variety  of 
the  actions,  and  consequently  of  the  jurisdictions 
under  which  they  fell,  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  the  absence  of  iurther  specification  upon  this 
point  [J.  S.  M.] 

BOEDRO'MIA  {fimfip6iML\  a  festival  cele- 
brated at  Athens  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month 
of  BoSdromion,  in  honour  of  Apollo  Bo(s'dromius. 
(MUller,  Dor,  ii  8.  §  5.)  The  name  BoSdromius, 
by  which  Apollo  was  called  in  Boeotia  and  other 
parU  of  Greece  (Paus.  ix.  17.  §  1  ;  Callimach. 
Hymn.  ApoU,  691  seems  to  indicate  that  by  this 
festival  he  was  honoured  as  a  martial  god,  who 
cither  by  his  actual  presence  or  by  his  oracles 
afforded  assistance  in  the  dangers  of  war.  The 
origin  of  the  festival  is,  however,  traced  by  dif- 
ferent authors  to  different  events  in  Grecian  story. 
Plutarch  {That.  27)  says  that  Theseus,  in  his  war 
against  the  Amazons,  £d  not  give  battle  till  after 
he  had  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Phobos  ;  and,  that  in 
commemoration  of  the  successful  battle  which  took 
place  in  the  month  of  Boedromion,  the  Athenians, 
down  to  his  own  time,  continued  to  celebrate  the 
festival  of  the  Bo^Sdromia.  According  to  Suidas, 
the  Etymol.  Magn.  and  Euripides  (/on.  59),  the 
festival  derived  its  name  and  origin  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  when,  in  the  reign  of  Erechthens, 
the  Athenians  were  attacked  by  Eumolpus,  Xnthus 
or  (according  to  Philochoms  in  Harpocration, «.  o.) 
his  son  Ion  came  to  their  assistance,  and  procured 
them  the  victory.  Respecting  the  particulars  of 
this  festival  nothing  is  known  except  that  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  Artemis.  (Comp.  Spanheim,  ad 
Callim.  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  69.)  [L.  S.} 

BOEOT ARCHES  {Bouordpxnh  or  Botwrdp- 
Xos).  It  is  proposed  under  this  head  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  Boeotian  constitution  as  well  as  of 
the  Boeotarchs. 

The  Boeotians  in  ancient  times  occupied  Ame 
in  Thessaly.  (Thuc  L  12.)  Six^  years  after 
the  taking  of  Troy  they  were  expelled  by  the  Thes- 
salians,  and  settled  in  the  country  then  called  Cad- 
meis,  but  afterwards  Boeotia.  This  country,  during 
their  occupation  of  it,  was  divided  into  seveml 
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states,  eontaininff  each  a  principal  city,  with  its 
luvTcAcif  or  l^i/iopoi  (inhabitants  of  the  same 
/uoifio,  or  distinct)  living  around  it  Of  these 
greater  states,  with  dependent  teiritoriea,  there 
seem  to  have  been  in  former  times  fourteen,  —  a 
number  which  firequently  occurs  in  Boeotian  le- 
ffendSb  (Paus.  ix.  3.  §  4.)  The  names  are  dif- 
ferently given  by  different  writers  on  the  subject ; 
we  know,  however,  for  certain  that  they  formed  a 
confederacy  called  the  Boeotian  leaffue,  with  Thebes 
at  its  head,  the  dependencies  of  which  dty  fimned 
about  a  third  part  of  the  whole  of  Boeotia.  These 
dependent  towns,  or  districts,  were  not  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  national  confederacy,  but 
with  the  ueighbourinff  chief  city,  as  Cynoscephalae 
was  with  Thebes.  In  fact,  they  were  obliged  to 
furnish  troops  and  money,  to  make  up  the  con- 
tmgent  furnished  by  the  state  to  which  they  be- 
longed, to  the  genend  confederacy.  (Arnold, 
ad  Thme.  iv.  76.)  Of  the  independent  states  Thu- 
cydides  (iy.  98)  mentions  seven  by  name  ;  and 
gives  us  reasons  for  concluding  that,  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  they  were  ten  or  twelve  in 
number,  Thebes  being  the  chie£  Plataea  had 
withdrawn  from  them,  and  placed  itself  under  the 
protection  of  Athens  as  eariy  as  b.  &  519  ;  and  in 
a  c.  374,  Thespiae,  another  member  of  the  leagne, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Thebans.  (Clinton,  F.  H, 
vol.  il  p.  396 ;  Thuc  iil  55.) 

Each  of  the  principal  towns  of  Boeotia  seems  to 
have  had  its  /BovX^  and  ^fMt.  (Xen.  HOL  v.  2. 
§  29.)  The  /BovX^  was  presided  over  by  an  arehoo, 
who  probably  had  succeeded  to  the  priestly  luno 
tions  of  the  old  kings  ;  but  possessed  little,  if  any, 
executive  authority.  The  polemarchs,  who,  in 
treaties  and  agreements  are  mentioned  next  to  the 
archon,  had  some  executive  authority,  but  did  not 
command  forces  ;  %.g,  they  could  imprison  (Xen. 
HdL  L  c),  and  they  directed  the  levies  of  troops 
But  besides  the  archon  of  each  separate  state,  there 
was  an  archon  of  the  confederacy — Hpx^^  ^^ 
Koiy^  BoiorrAy,  most  probably  always  a  Theban. 
( Bdckh,  Inter.  1593.)  His  name  was  affixed  to  all 
alliances  and  compacts  which  concerned  the  whole 
confederacy,  and  he  was  president  of  what  Thncy- 
dides  (v.  38)  calls  the  four  conndla,  who  directed 
the  affairs  of  the  league  (Simr  r^  ici^s  Ix^'*'^')- 
On  important  questions  they  seem  to  have  been 
united  ;  for  the  same  author  speaks  of  them  as  i^ 
fiou?Jf^  and  informs  us  that  the  determinations  of 
the  Boeotarchs  required  the  ratification  of  this 
body  before  they  were  valid.  The  Boeotarchs 
themselves  were  properly  the  military  heads  of  the 
confederacy,  chosen  by  the  different  states  ;  but  we 
also  find  them  discharging  the  functions  of  an  ex- 
ecutive in  various  matters.  In  fact,  they  are  re- 
presented by  Thucydides  (v.  38)  as  forming  an 
alliance  with  foreign  states ;  as  receiving  ambassa- 
dors on  their  return  home  ;  as  negotiating  with 
envoys  from  other  countries  ;  and  acting  as  the 
representatives  of  the  whole  league,  though  the 
fiovKii  refused  to  sanction  the  measures  th^  had 
resolved  on  in  the  particular  case  to  which  we  are 
now  alluding.  Another  instance  in  whidi  the 
Boeotarchs  appear  as  executive  is  their  interference 
with  Agesilaus,  on  his  embarking  Horn  Anlis  for 
Asia  (&a  396),  when  they  prevented  him  of- 
fering sacrifice  as  he  wished.  (Plut  Agts.  6 ;  Xen« 
HeiL  iil  4.  §  4.)  Still  the  principal  duty  of  the 
Boeotarchs  was  of  a  military  nature :  thus  they  led 
into  the  field  the  troops  of  their  respective  states  -; 
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md  vWn  al  boBCi.  they  took  wbatorcr 

w«R  leqokile  U»  Corwaid  tlic  miltteiy 

tke  le^M,  or  of  tbor  own  state :  fior  ^'—■H-*,  we 

raid  «€  one  of  the  TbelHB  BoeoCKchs  ordeni«  Um 

Tbi^Mn  to  cone  in  anno  to  the  eodcno  fcr  the 

pttpoee  of  Iwpg  wdy  to  attack  PlotawL     (Pane. 

iz.  1.  $  3.)    Each  elate  of  the  confedenej  deded 

ooe  BoeoHBth,  the  Thehano  two  (Thoc:  ti.  2,  it. 

dl,  Tii.  30  ;  DiodL  xr.  51)  ;  altlioagk  on  ooeooca- 

■no,  t. «.  after  the  retsm  off  the  ezilee  with  Peio- 

fidm  (l  c.  379),  we  lend  o£  there  being  three  at 

Thehei.    (Plat.   Bmlop.  13).    The  total  mmber 

fitwi  the  whole  confedetacy  vnied  with  the  namber 

cftheiadependeatalntea.     M  oitioB  is  node  of  the 

Boeetuche  by  Thncydides  (ir.  91),  in  eonacctioQ 

with  the  battle  of  Drihim  (B.C.  424).     Then  ic, 

howeiet,  a  dificMiiee  of  opinion  with  respeet  to  h» 

eooie  af  twdTe,  and  othen  of  thirteen  Boeotarchj^ 
Dc.  Arnold  is  dicpoaed  to  adopt  the  last  muaber;  and 
we  ^ink  the  context  is  in  fiiToar  of  the  opinion 
Oat  then  were  then  thirteen  Boeotsrchs,  m  that 
the  aamber  of  free  states  was  tweWe.  At  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Lenctm  (a.  c.  371),  we  find  eeren 
BoeottidM  sMntmied  (Died.  xt.  52, 53 ;  Paat.ix. 
13.  1 3) ;  en  another  oocssiod,  when  Greeoe  was 
m^aded  by  the  Ganis  (&  c.  279),  we  read  of  Ibar. 
livy  (zlii.  43)  states  that  then  wen  twelre,  bat 
beftn  the  tiake  (b.  c.  171)  to  which  hie  statement 
reftsB,  Pfartaen  had  been  renaited  to  the  league. 
StiQ  the  nmaber  mentkned  in  soy  csm  is  no  test 
of  the  actaal  namber,  inasmnrh  as  we  are  net  wan 
that  all  the  Boeotaxdu  wen  aent  ont  by  their  re- 
flective itates  on  ewerj  ezpeditian  or  to  OTery 
battle. 

The  Beeotanhi^  when  engaged  in  military  ter- 
▼iee,  fanned  a  cotmcil  of  war,  the  decisions  of  which 
were  deteniiaed  hy  a  aiajority  of  Totee,  the  pn- 
ndcnt  bciag  one  of  the  two  Theban  Boeotsrchs 
who  rnmaafcwied  altenntel y  (Thne.  it.  91  ;  Died. 
XT.51.)  Their  poiod  of  aerriee  wm  a  year,  be- 
giniBDg  aboot  the  winter  nlstiee ;  and  whoerer 
qaitianed  in  oflke  loager  than  his  time,  was  ponish- 
afale  with  death  both  at  Thebee  and  ia  other  dtiee 
(Pfad.  P«iay».  24 ;  PaBi.ix.  14.  §  3.) 
and  Pdoptdsa  did  so  on  their  invasion  of 
(bl  c  969\  but  their  eninent  serTieai  laved  them  ; 
in  fret  the  judges  did  aot  eiea  oome  to  a  Tote  r»- 
speetittg  the  foRncr.  At  theexpicBtion  of  the  year 
n  Boeoteidk  was  eligible  to  office  a  second  time,  and 
Pdopedas  was  repntedlT  choseiL  From  the  can 
of  ^Muarinondas  and  Pdopidaa,  who  were  bnoght 
hefion  Tbetfaan  jndgea  (hismrrat),  for  tnnagreaiian 
of  the  law  whidi  limited  the  time  of  oflSee,  we  may 
ranriniV  that  each  Boeotsrch  was  responsible  to 
his  own  state  alone,  and  not  to  the  gencsal  body  of 
the  foor  fifvtfpfi 

Mention  is  made  of  an  election  of  Boeotarehs  by 
IAtj  (xxxiiL  27,  xlii.  44).  He  fbrthei  informs 
as  that  the  league  (eomdUmm)  was  broken  np  by 
the  Romans  B.  &  171.  (Compsn  Polyb.  zzniL  2. 
{  10  —rh  Bou^rw  f0wo»  jcarcX^.)  Still  it  most 
have  been  partiaJiy  raTired,  ss  we  sn  told  of  a 
seeoad  bnatking  iq»  by  the  Romans  after  the  de- 
atraetion  of  Ovinth  &  &  146.  (Pans.  Til  16. 
16.)  [R.W.] 

BOMBYCINUM.     [Swiici/M.] 

BONA,    The  wofd  bona  is  sometimes  used  to 

expnm  the  whole  of  a  manis  property  (Psnins, 

Ma^SmtmL  r.   «,   16;   Dig.  37.  tit.  I.  s.  3 ; 

SO.^16.  §.^)t  vbA  i»  w«  phases  boncffun 
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eartia,  eessia,  possessio,  asosfrnctos,  the  word 
**boQa**  is  equivslent  to  pruperty.  It  expreetes 
all  that  a  man  has,  whether  as  owner  or  merrly  as 
r ;  and  erery  thing  to  which  he  has  any 
Bat  it  is  said  (Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.83): 


dam  of  that  which  pOMod  to  the  vnivenal  rac- 

word  bona  is  simply 
ss  an  object ;  it  does  not  express  the  natare  of  the 


I  simply  the  property 


right.  Bat  it  is  said  (Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.83): 
**  Propria  bona  did  nan  poesunt  que  plv  mcom- 
modi  qaam  nwamodi  habent**  However,  the  ase 
of  the  weed  in  the  esse  of  anirensl  soceessioo 
comprehended  both  the  < 


But  the  1 


relataoo  betweea  it  and  the  person  who  has  (he 
ownership  or  the  enjoyment  of  it,  any  more  than 
the  words  '"all  that  I  have,**  •^sU  that  1  am 
worth,**  **  all  mr  property,**  ia  English  show  the 
legal  relation  of  a  man  to  that  which  he  thus  de< 
scribes.  The  legal  expression  in  5mij;,  ss  opposed 
to  dominium,  or  Qmiritariam  otemtnAtp,  and  the 
natare  of  the  distinction  will  be  essiJy  spprehended 
by  an?  person  who  is  slightly  conversant  with 
English  law. 

**There  is,**  tars  Oaius  (ii.  40),  **among  foreignere 
{peryrimi)  onl^  one  kind  of  ownership  (c/orncMiMM ), 
so  that  a  man  is  either  the  owner  of  a  thing  or  be 
is  not  And  this  was  formerly  the  case  among  the 
Roomn  people  ;  for  a  man  was  either  owner  ex 
jare  Quiritium,  or  he  wss  not  Bat  afterwards  the 
ownership  was  split,  so  that  now  one  man  may  be 
the  owner  {domtmu$)  of  a  thing  ex  jure  (^iritium, 
and  yet  another  may  have  it  in  bonis.  For  instance, 
i^  in  the  case  of  a  res  mancipi,  I  do  not  (nuiBfer 
it  to  yon  by  msncipstio,  nor  by  the  form  in  jure 
cessio,  bat  merely  deliver  it  to  you,  the  thing  in- 
deed becomes  your  thing  (is  bomi$),  but  it  « tU  re> 
main  mine  ex  jure  Quiriiiom,  until  by  possession 
yon  have  it  by  usucapion.  For  when  the  usucs- 
pioo  is  once  complete,  from  that  time  it  begins  to 
be  yoon  absolutely  {fJmojmn\  that  is,  it  is  roure 
both  in  bonis  and  also  youra  ex  jure  Quiritium, 
just  as  if  it  had  been  mancipated  to  you,  or  trana- 
ferred  to  you  by  the  in  jure  cessio.**  In  this  pas- 
sage Oaius  refers  to  the  three  modes  of  acquiring 
property  which  were  the  peculiar  rigfau  of  Roman 
dtiiens,  maacipatio,  in  jure  cessio,  and  nsucapion, 
which  are  slso  partiatlarly  enumerated  by  him  in 
soother  passsge  (ii  65). 

From  this  passsge  it  appears  that  the  ownership 
of  eertain  kinds  of  things  smong  the  Romans, 
oalled  res  nandpi  [Mancipi um],  could  only  be 
tiaasfenred  from  one  person  to  another  with  certain 
formalities,  or  acquired  by  asucspion.  But  if  it 
was  deariy  the  intention  of  the  owner  to  tnnsfer 
the  ownership,  and  the  necessary  forms  only  were 
wanting,  the  purchaser  had  the  thing  in  bonis, 
and  he  had  the  enjojrment  of  it,  though  the  original 
owner  was  leffoiijf  the  owner  until  the  usucapion 
was  completed,  notwithstanding  he  had  parted  with 
the  thing. 

It  thus  appean  that  (}uiritarian  ownership  of 
res  mancipi  originally  and  properly  signified  that 
ownership  of  a  thing  which  the  Roman  kw  re- 
cognised as  such ;  it  did  not  express  a  compound 
but  a  simple  notion,  which  wis  that  of  absolnte 
ownership.  But  when  it  was  once  established 
that  one  man  might  have  the  Quiritarian  owner- 
ship,  and  another  the  enjoyment,  and  the  sole 
right  to  the  enjojrment  of  the  same  thing,  the  com- 
plete notion  of  Quiritarian  ownenhip  became  a 
notion  compounded  of  the  strict  legal  notion  of 
ownership,  and  that  of  the  right  to  enjoy,  u  united 
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in  the  nune  penoa  And  at  a  man  miffht  luiTe 
both  the  Qttintarian  ownership  and  the  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  thing,  so  one  might  have  the  Quiri- 
tarian  ownership  only,  and  another  might  have  the 
enjoyment  of  it  only.  This  hare  ownenhip  was 
sometimes  expressed  by  the  same  terms  (e»  jmr« 
QmriUuM)  as  that  ownership  which  was  complete, 
but  sometimes  it  was  appropriately  called  nmdum 
Jut  QmnHuM  (Gains,  iil  100),  and  yet  the  person 
who  had  snch  bare  right  was  still  <»Ued  drnnmus^ 
and  by  this  term  he  is  contrasted  with  the  vw- 
/ruchiamu  and  the  bomujideiptmtuor. 

The  historical  origin  of  this  notion,  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  ownenhip  from  the  right  to  enjoy  a 
thing,  is  not  known ;  but  it  may  be  easily  conjec- 
tured. When  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  trsnisfer 
of  ownership  bnt  a  compliance  with  the  strict 
legal  form,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  Roman 
jurists  would  soon  get  over  this  difficulty.  The 
strictness  of  the  old  legal  institutions  of  Rome 
was  gradually  relaxed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  instance  already  mentioned,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  praetor  supplied  the  defects  of 
the  law.  Thus,  that  interest  which  a  man  had 
acquired  in  a  thing,  and  which  only  wanted  certain 
forms  to  make  it  Quiritarian  ownership,  was  pro- 
tected by  the  piaetor.  The  praetor  could  not  give 
Quiritarian  ownership,  but  he  could  protect  a  man 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  thing  —  he  could  maintain 
his  possession:  and  this  is  precisely  what  the 
praetor  did  with  respect  to  those  who  were  pos- 
sessors of  public  land ;  they  had  no  ownership,  but 
only  a  possession,  in  which  they  were  protected 
by  the  praetor'i  interdict  [Aoraaiab  Laoxa, 
p.  88.] 

That  which  was  m  bonis,  then,  was  ihat  kind  of 
interest  or  ownership  which  was  protected  by  the 
praetor,  which  interest  may  be  called  bonitarian  or 
beneficial  ownership,  as  opposed  to  Quiritarian  or 
bare  legal  ownership.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
word  dominium  is  ever  implied  to  such  bonitarian 
ownership  except  it  may  be  in  one  passage  of 
Gains  (I  64),  the  explanation  of  which  is  not  free 
from  difficulty. 

That  interest  called  in  boms,  which  arose  from 
a  bare  tradition  of  a  res  maneipi,  was  protected  by 
the  exceptio,  and  the  actio  ntiliiB  in  rem.  (Dig.  41. 
tit  1.  s.  52.)  Possessio  is  the  general  name  of  the 
interest  which  was  thus  protected.  The  penon 
who  had  a  thing  in  bonis  and  ex  justa  causa  was 
also  entitled  to  the  actio  Publiciana,  in  case  he 
lost  the  possession  of  the  thing  before  he  had 
gained  the  ownership  by  usucapion.    (Gains,  iv. 

The  phrases  bonorum  possessio,  bonorum  posses- 
sor, mi^t  then  apply  to  him  who  has  had  a  res 
mancipi  transferred  to  him  by  tradition  only ;  bnt 
the  phrase  applies  also  to  other  cases  in  which  the 
praetor  by  the  help  of  fictions  gave  to  persons  the 
DttBeficial  interest  to  whom  he  could  not  give  the 
ownership.  When  the  praetor  gave  the  goods  of 
the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  the  creditor  was  said 
m  po$mtBUmeM  rarvm^  or  boturum  dMkma  miUL 
m%,  42.  tit  &  s.  14,  &c.)  [BoNORUK  Emtio  ; 
BoNOjauK  P088B8S10.I 

As  to  things  nee  maneipi,  the  ownership  might 
be  transferred  by  bare  trsdition  or  deUvery,  and 
such  ownership  was  Quiritarian,  inasmuch  aa  the 
Roman  law  reqoired  no  special  form  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  transfer  of  the  ownenhip  of  res  nee 
npL     Such  tiansfer  was  made  according  to 


the  jus  gentium  Qn  the  Roman  sense  of  that  term). 
(Oaius,  iL  26,  41,  20 ;  Ulp.  Frag.  L  16.) 

(Zimmem,  Utiberdam  Weaem  dettogmomntm  bomi- 
iarkekem  Eiffe$itkmiUf  Rieimtek.  Mt./Ur  Juritpr. 
iii.  8.)  [O.  L.] 

BONACADU'CA.  OKfiicam  Uterally  signifies 
that  which  fells :  thus,  gUm$  eadmea^  according  to 
Gains  (Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  80),  is  the  mast  which 
fells  from  a  tree.  Caducum,  in  its  general  sense, 
might  be  any  thing  without  an  owner,  or  what  the 
person  entitled  to  n^lected  to  take  (Cic  De  Or. 
iiL  81,  PkiL  X.  5) ;  but  the  strict  legal  sense  of  a^ 
ducum  and  bona  caduca,  is  that  stated  by  Ulpian 
(/Ve^.  xvii  De  Oaducu),  which  is  as  follows : — 

If  a  thing  is  left  bv  testament  to  a  penon,  so 
that  he  can  take  it  by  the  jus  civile,  but  from  some 
cause  has  not  taken  it,  that  thing  is  called  oadu' 
OMR,  as  if  it  haA/bUeH  from  him ;  fer  instance,  if 
a  legacy  was  left  to  an  unmanned  person,  or  a 
Latinus  Junianus ;  and  the  unmarried  person  did 
not  within  a  hundred  days  obey  the  law,  or  if 
within  the  same  time  the  Latinns  did  not  obtain 
the  Jus  Quiritium,  or  had  become  a  peregrinua 
(see  Cujacius,  ad  Dipiatd  TUalot  XXIX.  vol  i  ed. 
NeapoL  1758),  the  legacy  was  radncnm.  Or  if  a 
Aervs  ev  ptcrto,  or  a  legatee,  died  before  the  opening 
of  the  will,  Ihe  thing  was  ooAKwm.  The  thing 
which  felled  to  come  to  a  person  in  consequence 
of  something  happening  in  the  life  of  the  testator 
was  said  to  be  a«  oamn  oadmei;  that  which  feiled 
of  taking  efieet  between  the  death  of  the  testator 
and  the  opening  of  the  will,  wm  simply  called 
eaduemm,  (Comp.  Dig.  28.  tit  5.  s.  62,  and  Dig. 
81.S.51;  OxfeOMZ,  Art  1089,  Ac) 

The  Uw  above  alluded  to  is  the  Lex  Julia  et 
Pi^ia  Poppaea,  which  is  sometimes  aim^y  called 
Julia,  or  Papia  Poppaea.  This  law,  which  waa 
passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (a.  d.  9),  had  the 
double  object  of  encouraging  marriages  ud  enrich- 
ing the  treasury — atrairkm  (Tacit  Am^  iii  25), 
and  contained,  with  reference  to  these  two  objecta, 
a  great  numbor  of  provisions.  Martial  (v.  Bp.  75) 
alludes  to  a  penon  who  mairied  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  law. 

That  which  was  caducum  came^  in  the  first 
place,  to  those  among  the  heredes  who  had  chil- 
dren ;  and  if  the  hereides  had  no  children,  it  came 
among  those  of  the  legatees  who  had  children.  The 
law  gave  the  jus  accresoendi,  that  is,  the  right  to 
the  caducum  as  fer  as  the  third  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity, both  ascending  and  descending  (Ulp. 
Frag.  18),  to  those  who  wen  made  heredes  fcy  the 
wilL  Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  cadu- 
cum, in  case  there  was  no  prior  claimant,  belonged 
to  the  aeiarium ;  or,  as  Ulpian  (xxviii.  7)  expresses 
it,  if  no  one  was  entitled  to  the  bonorum  possessio, 
or  if  a  nerson  was  entitled,  but  did  not  assert  hia 
right,  toe  bona  becnne  public  property  {pofndo 
de/enmiur)y  according  to  the  Lex  Jvuia  caducaria ; 
but  by  a  constitution  of  the  Emperor  Antoninua 
Caracalla  it  was  appropriated  to  the  fiscns:  the  jua 
accresoendi  above  mentioned  was,  however,  still 
retained.  The  lawyers,  however  (wi  prudemitt^ 
iinU)j  by  various  devices,  such  as  substitutions, 
often  succeeded  in  making  the  law  of  no  effect 
A  case  is  mentioned  in  the  Digest  (28.  tit  4.  a.  3), 
in  which  bona  caduca  were  diaimed  by  the  fisoia 
in  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  snether  in 
which  the  fiscus  is  mentioned  even  under  Hadrian, 
where  one  would  expect  to  find  the  term  aenrium 
used.    (Sav%ny,  6^(«liem,  Ac  il  278^  note  qq.) 


He 
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BONA  FIDES, 
took  the  portioa  of  < 
i  ftdmmmt  totk  it  bj  wuTcml 
in  thecMeof  aleflKjftkocadacnmwMannnkr 
■nfCfMinn  Bat  no  w^  took  on  kenditM  codnea, 
tookh  with  tko  beqaetH  of  freedo«,of  legodoi, 
and  6dei  ooBwoM  fritk  wkkh  H  VM  kutkeaed: 
if  tke  kgMlA  ODd  fidfli  conBHM  beeoB*  codneo,*!! 
ckoigoo  witk  wkiek  tkey  won  kattkcswd  kocaoM 
In  tko  timo  of  CoiHtntino,  botk  tke 
H,  or  ckiUloM  pcnoB  (wko  WW 
pntyXobiniMd  tke  fiill  legal 
0  mkoritaneo.  (CU.  Tiii  5a) 
JiMiiiinB  (CbdLTi.51)pat«iCBd  totkecadacBBK 
witk  aD  iti  legal  ttmmqn&mem.  In  tkis  btt-oien- 
tioned  title  {IM  Oatlmeu  toOmdit)  it  ie  Hated  botk 
tkat  tke  naao  and  tke  tking  (aooMO  ei  mmeria 
I'lirfww)  kad  tkeir  ocigin  in  Um  qtiI  wen,  tkat 
mitj  ptovinaia  of  tke  law  were  emded,  end  nwnj 
kad  kecoBo  okeoletew  (Jut.  Se<.  ix.  88;  Gaioe, 
i  15<K  ii  307,  ia  144,  386;  Lipeiae,  Siuan.  ad 
Tadt.  Amm.  iiL  35;  MeRBol],XalrA«ol4leriM«itat 
dn  MOm.  JUdOa.)  Ae  to  tke  Dot  Gednca,  mo 
Do6L  [aL.] 

BONA  FIDEa  Tkie  tenn  freqnntlj  ocean 
ID  tke  Lada  wxiten,  end  pertieokii  j  in  tke  Roomd 
jariita  It  cen  only  ke  defined  witk  wiewnf  to 
tkn%i  oppewd  to  it,  namely,  mela  fidei,  and  dole* 
nelu,  kotk  of  wkick  tema,  and  eapedaUj  tke 
htter,  ««  fieqaently  need  in  a  teffcairal  ienae. 
[DoLua  MAi.na.j 

OenenJly  ipeaHM,  koaa  fidee  iaiplies  tke  ak- 
aoaee  of  an  fiand  and  nBfinrdeeling  erecting.  In 
tkie  iflue,  bona  fidea,  tkat  ii^  tke  akaanae  of  all 
fiaod,  wketker  tke  fiaad  canaiata  in  aimwkrtien  ar 
,  ia  a  aeeeaMy  ingndiant  in  all  eon- 


BoMi  JUm  pomdtn  applica  to  kna  wko  kea  ae- 
qaind  tke  poaaeaaioB  of  a  tking  under  a  good  title, 
ae  ke  aappoeea.  He  wko  poaatiaagil  a  tking  bona 
fide,  kad  a  capacity  of  eequixiag  tke  ownankip 
1^  naaeapioa,  and  ked  tke  proteetion  af  tke  actio 
Tkaa  a  panon  wko  noeived  a  tking 


ke  betiered  to  ke  tke 
owner,  coold  ecqnin  tke  ownarakip  by  aancapion. 
(Oaiaa,ii.<43;  Ulp./V«yuzix.8.)  Atkii^  wkick 
waayiwtiBa  or  «•  potmma,  er  tke  na  nanapi  af  a 
female  wko  waa  in  tke  totela  of  ker  «gnati,  onlem 
it  wna  deiiTcrad  ky  kcr  under  tke  aaetoritea  of  ker 
tDtor,  waa  not  aakgect  to  aancapian,  and  tkcrefora 
in  tkeee  caaea  tke  pwetnce  er  akeence  of  bcaa  fidea 
wee  iamateriaL  (Oaina,  i  193,  iL  45,  Ac ;  Cic 
Ad  AtL  L  5,  iVv  Fheoa^  c  84.)  A  penon  wko 
bo^g^  frooi  a  nonlloa  witkoot  tke  aoctoritaa  of 
kia  tatoE,  or  witk  tke  enefflritaa  of  a  paraon  wkom 
ke  knew  not  to  ke  tke  tntar,  did  not  pnickaae 
kooa  fide ;  tkat  ia,  ke  waa  anflty  af  a  ^gal  fiaad. 
A  aole  tutor  eoold  not  pnraaae  a  tking  bona  fide 
from  kia  popillua;  and  if  ko  paickaaed  it  from 
aaoCker  to  wkom  a  non  bona  fide  aele  had  been 
mode,  tke  tianaectiaa  waa  nnU.  (Dig.  86.  tit.  8. 
a.  5.) 
In  miana  actiona  ariaiqgoat  of  mntoal  dealings 
aa  baying  and  aeOii^  lending  end  kiring, 

Dteatd^  and  otkeva^  bona  fidea  ia  oqitiTalant  to 
and  sock  actiona  were  aomo- 

Idei  acrionea.     The  fimrala  of 

t^  pnatoiV  vkick  waa  tke  aotkority  of  tke  judex, 
tapowatd  lum  in  sock  caeee  to  inquire  anddetei^ 
mdm  SemajBdt,  that  ie  aceordiqg  to  the  real 
aedroftke  eutt 
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uaedinaleadofexbonafide.  (Oafiua,  It.  89 ;  de. 
Qf.  iii.  17,  npiccUi  Briaaoaina, At /brM^ 
Ac  lib.  T.)  ^^ 

BONA  RAPTA.    (FtmroM.] 

BONA  VACA'NTIA  were  origindly  tke  pro. 
per^  wkick  a  penoa  leti  at  kia  deatk  witkoat 
kaTmg  diqwaed  af  it  by  will,  and  witkoat  leaTing 
any  Aane.  Sock  pnperty  waa  open  to  oeeupancy, 
and  ao  long  aa  tke  atrict  lawa  of  mkeritanee  ez- 
ieled,  aack  an  oTont  maat  not  koTo  been  uaeom. 
man.  A  remedy  waa»  kewerer,  feaad  far  tkaa  by 
tke  kenonna  poaaoaaio  of  tke  r    ' 


It  doea  net  appew  tkat  tke  alale  originally 
daimed  tke  meperty  of  a  penon  wko  died  intea- 
tata  and  witkoat  kmwdm  UgiUmL  Tke  daim  of 
tke  alate  to  aack  preparty  aeema  to  karo  keea  fint 
eatakUaked  ky  tke  Lex  Jalia  et  Pnpia  Poppeea. 
[Bona  Caduca.]  The  atate,  tkat  ia,  in  tke  earlice 
perioda  tke  aererium,  aad  aftcrwarda  tke  fiaeua, 
did  aot  take  aack  prenertr  aa  kerea,  bat  it  took  it 
par  aaiBwnftifcm.  la  tke  later  perioda  of  tke 
empire,  m  tke  erne  of  a  aoldier  dyiiy  witkoat 
keredea,  tke  Icaian  to  wkick  ke  beki^  bad  a 
daim  befim  tke  fiena ;  aad  ^ariooa  eoipomte 
kodiea  kad  a  like  prderenee  k  tke  caae  of  a  meai- 
ber  of  tke  eerpoiatioa  dying  without  keredee. 
(KereaoU,£eMaaft4ler/ai«iL  dm  Rim.  AmI^/ 
Sa%igny,Ji|niMi,4fteLTol.iip.800.)       [aL.) 

BONO'RUM  CE'SSIO.  Tkcn  were  two  kinde 
of  kenonna  eaaaio^aajare  aad  eaOFwjaa.  Tke  In 
jan  eaaaio  ia  treated  under  ita  proper  kead. 

Tke  ioaafvm  eoaiio  eBOF«>it  waa  iatoodaeed  by 
a  JaUan  law,  paaaed  either  in  tke  time  of  Juliv 
Ceeanr  ar  Auguataa,  which  aUowed  an  UMolrent 
debtor  to  giro  up  kia  pnporty  to  kia  croditon^ 
Tke  debtor  migkt  dedare  lua  wiUingaem  to  give 
up  kia  pnporty  by  letter  or  by  a  verbal  meaaage. 
The  debtor  tkua  avoided  tke  infimua  oonaeqnent 
on  tke  koaanm  emtio,  wkick  waa  uiTduntanr, 
aad  ko  waa  froe  from  all  peraoael  oz^cntioa.  He 
waa  alao  allowed  to  letaan  a  amall  portion  of  kie 
property  far  kia  aappart  An  dd  glom  deaeribee 
tkekononm  eeaaio  tkua:  Oadm%  htmU mH  db mm- 
mnHou  fwtwm  laaram  feoMare. 

Tke  pnmrty  tkua  given  up  wue  aold,  aad  tke 
pcooeeda  dutributed  amoag  tke  craditon.  Tke 
parehaaer  did  not  obtam  tke  QniritariaB  ownenhip 
of  the  pnporty  br  tke  act  of  purduM.  If  the 
debtor  aaboe^penuy  aequifod  property,  tkia  aiao 
waa  liable  to  tke  payment  of  kia  old  debta,  witk 
aoaoe  limitatiflna»  if  tkey  were  not  alreedy  fully 
aatiified.  A  conatitution  of  Alexander  Sevenia 
(Cod.  7.  tit  71.  a.  1)  dedana  tkat  tkoae  who  made 
a  bonoran  oeoaio  were  not  releaaed,  unlem  the 
crediton  were  fully  paid  ;  bat  tkey  kad  tke  privi- 
lege  of  not  being  nnprieoned,  if  judgment  waa  given 
againat  tkem  in  an  action  by  one  of  tkeir  dd  cre- 
diton. 

The  benefit  of  the  lex  Julia  waa  extended  by 
imperial  oonatitutiona  to  the  previnoea. 

The  hiatoiy  of  the  bonorum  oeoaio  doea  not 
aeem  quite  dear.  The  Julian  law,  however,  wae 
not  the  oldeat  enactment  which  nlieved  the  penon 
of  the  debtor  from  beiqg  takon  in  execution.  The 
lex  Poetelia  Papiria  (&  c.  837)  exempted  the  per- 
aon  of  the  debtor  {mti  fw'  aoaam  mtnumtj)^  and 
only  made  kia  property  (5oaa)  liable  far  kia  debta. 
It  doee  not  appear  frnn  tke  peaaage  in  Livy  (viiL 
38)  whether  thia  waa  a  bonorum  eeaaio  in  the 
aenae  of  the  bonorom  eemio  of  tke  Julian  law,  or 
only  a  bonorum  emtio  witk  tke  privilege  of  freedom 
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ftom  arrest  The  Tablet  of  Heraclea  (Mazocchi, 
u  423)  speaks  of  those  <pu  in  jut^  bonam  oopiam 
jurabani;  a  phrase  which  appears  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  bonoram  cessio,  and  was  a  declaration  on 
oath  M  juny  that  is,  before  the  praetor,  by  the 
debtor  that  his  property  was  sufficient  to  pay  his 
debts.  But  this  was  still  accompanied  with  in- 
fiimia.  So  fiur  as  we  can  learn  from  Livy,  no  such 
decUration  of  soWency  was  required  from  the 
debtor  by  the  Poetelia  lex.  The  Julian  law  ren- 
dered the  process  of  the  cessio  b(morum  more 
simple,  by  making  it  a  procedure  extra  jus,  and 
giving  further  privileges  to  the  insolvent.  Like 
several  other  Julian  laws,  it  appears  to  have  con- 
solidated and  extended  the  provisions  of  previous 
eiuictments.  The  term  bonorum  cessio  is  used  in 
the  Scotch  law,  and  the  early  practice  was  derived 
from  the  Roman  system.  (Oaius,  iii  28 ;  Dig.  42. 
tit  3 ;  Cod.  vii.  tit  71.)  [O.  L.] 

BONORUM  COLLATIO.  By  the  strict 
rules  of  the  civil  law  an  emancipated  son  had  no 
right  to  the  inheritance  of  his  father,  whether  he 
died  testate  or  intestate.  But,  in  course  of  time, 
the  praetor  granted  to  emancipated  children  the 
privilege  of  equal  succession  with  those  who  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  the  father  at  the  time  of 
his  death ;  and  this  grant  mi^ht  be  either  ootUra 
tabnlas  or  ab  mtettato.  But  this  favour  was  granted 
to  emancipated  children  only  on  condition  that 
they  should  bring  into  one  common  stock  with 
their  father's  property,  and  for  the  purpose  of  an 
equal  division  among  all  the  father's  children,  what- 
ever property  they  had  at  the  time  of  the  fiither's 
death,  and  which  would  have  been  acquired  for 
the  fikther  in  case  they  had  still  remained  in  his 
power.  This  was  called  bonorum  collatia  It  re- 
sembles the  old  English  hotchpot,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  framed  the  provision  in  the  statute 
22  and  23  Charles  II.  c.  10.  s.  5,  as  to  the  distri- 
bution of  an  intestate'b  estate.  (Dig.  37.  tit  6  ; 
Cod.  vi  tit  20  ;  Thibaut,  SytUm  des  Pandeklm 
Reckts^  §  901,  &c,  9th  edi,  where  the  rules  appli- 
cable to  the  bonorum  collatio  are  more  particularly 
stated.)  [O.  L.] 

BONO'RUM  E'MTIO  ET  EMTOR.  The 
expression  bonorum  emtio  applies  to  a  sale  of  the 
pixiperty  either  of  a  living  or  of  a  dead  person.  It 
was  in  effect,  as  to  a  living  debtor,  an  execution. 
In  the  case  of  a  living  person,  his  goods  were 
liable  to  be  sold  if  he  concealed  himself  for  the 
purpose  of  defrauding  his  creditors,  and  was  not 
defended  in  his  absence ;  or  if  he  made  a  bonorum 
cessio  according  to  the  Julian  law ;  or  if  he  did  not 
pay  any  sum  of  money  which  he  was  by  judicial 
sentence  ordered  to  pay,  within  the  time  fixed  by 
the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  (Aul  GelL  xr.  13, 
XX.  1 )  or  by  the  praetor's  edict  In  the  case  of  a 
dead  person,  his  property  was  sold  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  there  was  neither  heres  nor  bono- 
rum possessor,  nor  'any  other  person  entitled  to 
succeed  to  it  In  this  case  the  property  belonged 
to  the  state  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Julia  et 
Papia  Poppaea.  If  a  person  died  in  debt,  the  prae^ 
tor  ordered  a  sale  of  his  property  on  the  application 
of  the  creditors.  (Gains,  iL  164,  167.)  In  the 
case  of  the  property  of  a  living  person  being  sold, 
the  praetor,  on  t^e  application  of  the  creditors,  or- 
dered it  to  be  possessed  {jxamden)  by  the  creditors 
for  thirty  successive  days,  and  notice  to  be  given 
of  the  sale.  This  explains  the  expression  in  Livy 
(il  24) :  **  ne  quis  militis,  donee  in  castris  esset, 


BONORUM  POSSESSIO. 
bona/}OM«2er8^  aut  venderef  The  creditors  wero 
said  m  posaetsionem  r&rum  debUorU  mitH:  some- 
times a  single  creditor  obtained  the  possessio. 
When  several  creditors  obtained  the  possessio,  it 
was  usual  to  entrust  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness to  one  of  them,  who  was  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  the  creditors.  The  creditors  then  met  and  chose 
a  magister,  that  is,  a  person  to  sell  the  propertT 
(Cic.  Ad  AtL  L  9,  vi.  1 ;  Pro  P,  Qidntio,  c  15), 
or  a  curator  bonorum  if  no  immediate  sale  was 
intended.  The  purehaser,  eoUory  obtained  by  the 
sale  only  the  bonorum  possessio :  the  property  was 
his  In  bonis,  until  he  acquired  the  Quiritarian 
ownership  by  usucapion.  The  foundation  of  this 
rule  seems  to  be,  that  the  consent  of  the  owner  was 
considered  necessary  in  order  to  transfer  liie  owner- 
ship. Both  the  bonorum  possessores  and  the  ein> 
tores  had  no  legal  rights  (dinetae  aetUmes)  against 
the  debtors  of  the  person  whose  property  was  pos- 
sessed or  purchased,  nor  could  they  be  legally- 
sued  by  them ;  but  the  praetor  allowed  uHle»  <x^ 
tumes  both  in  their  favour  and  against  them. 
(Oaius,  iii.  77;  iv.  35,  65  and  111 ;  Dig.  42.  tit 
4,  5 ;  Savigny,  Dot  RedU  de$  B^tUxet,  p.  410, 
5th  ed.)  [G.  L.] 

BONO'RUM  POSSE'SSIO  is  defined  by 
Ulpian  (Dig.  37.  tit  1.  s.  3)  to  be  «  the  right  of 
suing  for  or  retaining  a  patrimony  or  thing  which 
belonged  to  another  at  the  time  of  his  death.'*  The 
strict  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  as  to  inheritance 
were  gntdually  relaxed  by  the  praetor^  edict,  and 
a  new  kind  of  succession  was  introduced,  by  which 
a  person  might  have  a  bonorum  possessio  who 
could  have  no  hereditas  or  legal  inheritance. 

The  bonorum  possessio  was  given  by  the  edict 
both  contra  tabulas^  tecundum  tabuftu^  and  M/es- 
tati. 

An  emancipated  son  had  no  legal  daim  on  the 
inheritance  of  his  father ;  but  if  he  was  omitted  in 
his  fiither*s  will,  or  not  expressly  exheredated,  the 
praetor^  edict  gave  him  the  bonorum  possessio 
contra  tabulas,  on  condition  that  he  would  bring 
into  hotchpot  (bonorum  oollaHo)  with  his  brethren 
who  continued  in  the  parent's  power,  whatever 
property  he  had  at  the  time  of  the  parent's  death. 
The  bonorum  possessio  was  given  both  to  children 
of  the  blood  (ncOurales)  and  to  adopted  children, 
provided  the  former  were  not  adopted  into  any 
other  £unily,  and  the  latter  were  in  the  adoptive 
parent's  power  at  the  time  of  his  death.  If  a 
freedman  made  a  will  without  leaving  his  patron 
as  much  as  one  half  of  his  property,  the  patron 
obtained  the  bonorum  possessio  of  one  half^  unless 
the  freedman  appointed  a  son  of  his  own  blood  as 
his  successor. 

The  bonorum  possessio  secundum  tabulas  was 
that  possession  which  the  praetor  gave,  conform- 
ably  to  the  words  of  the  will,  to  those  named  in  it 
as  heredes,  when  there  was  no  person  intitled  to 
make  a  daim  against  the  will,  or  none  who  chose 
to  make  such  a  chum.  It  was  also  given  secundum 
tabulas  in  cases  where  all  the  requisite  legal  form- 
alities had  not  been  observed,  provided  there  were 
seven  proper  witnesses  to  the  wilL  (Gains,  ii. 
147,  ^  si  modo  defunctus,'*  &c.) 

In  the  case  of  intestacy  (iiUestati)  there  were 
seven  degrees  of  persons  who  might  daim  tbe 
bonorum  possessio,  each  in  his  order,  upon  there 
being  no  cUim  of  a  prior  degree.  The  three  first 
dass  were  children,  hgitind  heredes  and  proximi 
eognoH,    Emandpated  chfldrcn  could  claim  as  well 
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ttiboK^te '««•  nat  iii—iM  iiMiiil^  mi 
ttv^M^adrcnoC  tiM  Uooi  ;  bui  not  chiMia 
w\io  bd  Veen  aAoptod  into  wwfhiff  kmdfy.  If 
4{ce«ABA  died  intcat»te,  Icsving  only  a  wife  (in 
■ua)  «  n  adopd^ra  na,  the  patnn  wm  cntitkd 
to  the  Wnocmm  poaBeano  of  «BB  talf  of  kk  praptttjr. 

« liM  M.    It  vaa  i^Tcn  «■■»  f«,  when  th«  pcfion 


iMritaaee  Vy  the  jos  civile  :  as  if  aBMBdiedi 
tAe  feating  a  «■»  Aotw»  tlie  giaat  of  tike  1 
pnfw  wold  have  no  effect;  §&t  the  ' 
Buntn  Ub  legal  rigkt  to  tke  inkcritanee.  Or  if 
a  penoa  wko  vae  naaird  hem  ia  a  valid  will  wat 
atiafied  with  hia  title  accMdiiig  to  tke  ja*  otiIc, 
and  did  Bot^koeae  to  aak  §&t  tko  boaovaai  poMcano 
(Thick  he  waa  entitled  to  if  ka  ckofe  to  Lava  H), 
thaw  wko  weald  kave  bean  hecadn  in  caaa  of  aa  ia- 
testaej  vjgkt  daim  the  bomraa  fnMnrin»  wkirh, 
kofvrrcE,  woold  be  vaaTailiqg  agaaat  tke  Iqpi  title 
rffhi  UiiMMHlaij  betca,  and  tkerdbva  JM  f«. 

fwnata  aad  childnn  aughtdaim  tke  bwionua 
ftanaia  witkin  a  year  from  tke  tine  of  tkeir  hthg 
able  to  nake  the  daim;  otkan  ware  laqnired  to 
■ake  Ae  daim  witkin  a  koadnd  daya.  On  tke 
tukne  of  aadi  party  to  nake  kit  daim  witkia  tke 
proper  time,  tke  rig^t  to  daim  tke  bwionun  poa- 
aemiB  detailed  en  tkeaa  next  in  mdar,  tknigk 

fie  wko  reoeiTed  the  banonm  pomwio  wm  aoC 
tkoeby  ande  Aanm,  bat  ke  waa  placed  AwWu  iMoy 
fior  tfce  anelar  eonld  not  nake  a  kcrmu  Tke  pro- 
perty cl  wkick  the  pamwiinn  waa  tkas  giTon  was 
toly  In  bonia»  mtil  by  toncapMn  tke  ponfarinn 
«m  eoamrted  into  QairitariaB  ownenkxp  (dben- 
nmn).  All  the  daima  and  obligationt  of  tke  de- 
saon  wavB  tmnderred  witk  tke  ' 
to  the  piiMPwnr  or  ptaetotiai 
and  ke  wm  protected  ia  kia  pomtnion  by  tke  in- 
teidicUan  Qaoram  bcneram.  Tke  benefit  of  this 
mseidictwaa  limited  to  caarn  of  bonoram  pomtaiio^ 
and  tkif  waa  tke  reaaon  why  a  pcnon  wko  cobM 
daim  tka  iaheritance  in  caie  of  intmtacy  by  the 
dril  law  wnirtimK  ckaae  to  aik  ibr  tka  fainiinim 
The  praetoriaa  keccs  eoold  only 
be  aaed  in  lespeet  of  the  property  by  a 
legal  fiction.  He  wm  not  able  to  ■oftain  a  dineia 
rneHo :  bat  in  order  to  give  kirn  this  capaeity,  be 
wm  by  a  fictkn  of  kw  nppoeed  to  be  what  bo 
d  be  waa  mid>Seto  at  Aerodi 
The  actiona  which  be  ooidd 
«ibac*  atifaa.  (Cic.  Ad 
Famu  TiL  21  ;  Oaiaa,  iii.  25—38,  ir.  S4  ;  Ulp 
Fng,  tiL  28,  29 ;  Dig.  37.  tit  4.  i.  19  ;  tit  11  ; 
Dig.  38.  tit  6;agoodgencralTiewof  tkebonoram 
'  '  '  by  MaraaoD,  XalrAad  der  Im- 
d^JiSm,  JUehtt,  i  174  ;  Thflmit,  S^ 
iiiKto,S843^9tkcd.)  [G.L.] 
BONO'RUM  POSSESSIO.  [iNnaDicTDM.] 
BONO'RUM  RAPTO'RUM  ACTIO.  LFv^- 

TITM.] 

BOOTf  AE  (fiomw\  panona  m  Atkena  wka 
pniThaewi  azen  §ot  tke  pnblic  sacrifiem  and  feaete. 
They  aie  apoken  of  by  Demoathenei  (o.  Mid.  p^ 
570)  in  eenjnnctiea  witk  tke  Upowotoi  and  thoea 
who  prcaided  orer  tke  myateriea,  and  are  naked 
by  Ufaaaiu  (JDtdmu  Tiii)  with  the  sitonae,  gene* 
raia,  aad  anhaemdora.  Their  office  ii  ipoken  of  as 
bonearaMa  by  flaipooBtioo  Ca.e.)  ;  bat  Poliu 
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I  tbemaaMna  thei 
or  olfieea  of  serrice  (*n|p««iai,  Ddckb,  J%tL  J 
^^ame,p.216,2dcd.> 

BOREASMI  or  BOREASMl'S  {fiopmri^ 
or  /iapiar^t),  a  fcatival  celebrated  by  the  Atbe* 
aiaaa  ia  bonanr  of  Borem  (Hesycb.  s.  v.),  wbicb, 
«  Heradotoe  (vii.  189)  aaems  to  tbink,  was  insti* 
latad  daring  the  Pcnian  waiv  wben  tke  AthrntajM, 
beiqg  fnmmaaded  by  an  oiade  to  invoke  their 
fmfiif^  4wimmf9^  preyed  to  Bonasu  The  fleet 
of  Xcrzw  waa  soon  afterwards  destroyed  by  a 
north  wind,  near  Cape  Sepias,  and  the  grateful 
Athaniane  crscted  to  bie  boooor  a  temple  on  the 
baakseftke  Uissus.  Bat  eomidering  tkat  Boreas 
waa  intanatdy  connected  witk  tke  early  bistory  of 
Attica,  since  be  is  said  to  bave  carried  off  and 


uie  Tigm  01   aiisensnip,  o 
bonae  and  a  piece  of  land, 
bapa  BBerely  anotber  way 
that  the  Tharians  adopted  1 


Orettbya,  daogbter  of  Erecbtbeus  (Herod. 
Le,i  PaBs.i.  19.  §6>,aadtbatbewaslamiJiarto 
them  ander  the  naae  of  6ntlMer-m4ow^  we  bare 
reaaon  to  mpnom  that  eren  preTious  to  the  Peniaa 
wan  certain  booonn  were  paid  to  bin,  wbicb  were 
parhun  only  reviTcd  and  increased  after  tke  event 
raeorded  by  Herodotoa.  The  liratiTal,  however, 
doea  net  seem  ever  to  have  bad  any  great  celebrity  ) 
tar  Pbto  {Pkatdr,  p.  2*29)  repreeeou  Pbaednis  m 
anaeqaainted  even  with  the  site  of  tke  temple  of 
Bonaa.  Particulanof  this  festinU  are  net  known, 
except  that  it  was  celebnted  with  banqoets. 

Paaaanias  (riii.  36.  1 4)  mentions  a  fiMtival  cele- 
brated with  anneal  sacrificee  at  Megalopolis  in 
bonour  of  Borma,  wbe  was  thought  to  bare  been 
their  delirerer  from  the  Lncedacnioniana  (Comp. 
Aelnn,  F.^.  zil61.) 

Aelian  (Le.)  mys  that  the  Thurians  also oflferrd 
an  aannal  sacrifice  to  Boreas,  because  he  had  de- 
•treyed  the  fleet  with  which  Dionysius  of  Syia- 
cose  attacked  them  ;  and  adds  the  cunous  renutffc, 
that  a  decree  was  made  wbicb  bestowed  apon  him 
tke  right  of  citisenship,  and  assigned  to  him  a 
This,  however,  is  per- 
of  ezprewing  the  fiu:t, 
adopted  tke  worship  of  Borras, 
and  dedicated  to  kim  a  temple,  witk  a  piece  of 
kmd.  [LSwJ 

BOULE'  {$w\i),  a  ddiberate  assembly  or 

imciL  In  the  heroic  ages,  represented  to  as  by 
Homer,  the  ^oaA^  ia  simply  an  aristocratical 
eooncil  of  the  noblea,  sitting  wider  their  king  as 
president,  who,  however,  did  not  posseis  any  greater 
aathority  than  the  other  members,  except  what  that 
poaition  gave  hinu  The  nobles,  thus  assembled, 
decided  on  public  bvsinem  and  judicial  mattery 
frequently  in  connection  with,  bat  apparently  not 
sabjeet  to,  nor  of  necemity  controlled  by,  an  i^opd, 
or  meeting  of  the  fineemea  of  the  statcL  {IL  iL  53, 
143,  xriil  503,  Od.  ii  239.)  This  form  of  govern- 
ment, tboogh  it  existed  for  some  time  in  the  Ionian, 
Aeolian,  ai^  Achaean  smtes,  was  at  last  wholly  sbo- 
lisbed.  Amongst  the  Dorians,  however,  csp^ially 
with  the  Spartans,  this  was  not  the  case  ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  they  retained  the  kingly  power  of 
the  Hemdeidae,  in  conjunction  with  iheytpotMrta 
[Gsnouata],  or  assembly  of  dders,  of  which  the 
kiqgs  were  members  At  Athens,  there  were  two 
cooncils,  one  nsually  called  tke  Jrnopagm  fnm 
its  meetinff  on  tke  lull  of  Arm  (^  4p  *Ap*i^  ^f^h¥ 
^ooA^),  a^h  was  more  of  an  aristocretiod  du^ 
meter,  and  is  spoken  of  under  AaaiorAOua,  and 
the  other  called  Tke  CouncU  or  Senals  of  tAs  /Vre 
Hmmdred  (^  rw  wwrraaiocimv  fiovKii)^  or  simply 
The  Commcil  or  Senals  (ii  /SoeX^),   which  was  a 
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lepretentatire,  and  in  most  respects  apopalar  body 
(lhi/wTuc6w),  It  is  of  the  latter  council  that  the 
following  article  treats. 

Its  fint  institation  is  generally  attribated  to 
Solon.  There  are,  however,  strong  reasons  for  sop- 
poeing  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  areiopagns,  he 
merely  modified  the  constitution  of  a  bcMly  which 
he  found  already  existing.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
improbable,  and  in  foct  almost  inconsistent  with 
the  existence  of  any  goTemment,  except  an  abso- 
lute monarchy,  to  suppose  that  there  was  no 
such  council  Besides  this,  Herodotus  (▼.71) 
tells  us  that  in  the  time  of  Cylon  (&  c  620), 
Athens  was  under  the  direction  of  the  presidents 
of  the  Naucraries  (pwicpapicu),  the  number  of 
which  was  forty-eight,  twelve  out  of  each  of  the 
four  tribes.  Moreover,  we  read  of  the  case  of  the 
Alcmaeonidae  being  refeired  to  an  aristocratical 
tribunal  of  300  persons,  and  that  Isagoras,  the 
leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  at  Athens,  endea- 
voured to  suppress  the  council,  or  /SovA'^  which 
Cleisthenes  had  raised  to  600  in  number,  and  to 
vest  the  government  in  the  hands  of  300  of  his 
own  party.  (Herod,  v.  72  ;  Plut  SoL  12.)  This, 
as  Thiriwall  {HitL  of  Cfnece,  vol  il  p.  41)  re- 
marks, can  hardly  have  been  a  chance  coincidence : 
and  he  also  suggests  that  there  may  have  been  two 
councils,  one  a  smaller  body,  like  the  Spartan 
TtpoMrlo,  and  the  other  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Eupatrids  ;  thus  coirespon&ig,  one  to  the  senatus, 
the  other  to  the  oomitia  curiata,  or  assembly  of  the 
bui|fhen  at  Rome.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
admitted  that  Solon  made  the  number  of  his  fio»}Ji 
400,  taking  the  members  from  the  three  first  claues, 
100  from  each  of  the  four  tribes.  On  the  tribes 
being  remodelled  by  Cleisthenes  (■L&510),  and 
laised  to  ten  in  number,  the  council  also  was  in- 
creased to  600,  fifty  being  taken  from  each  of  the 
ten  tribesL  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  /SovAcvral, 
or  councillon,  were  at  fint  appointed  by  lot,  as 
they  were  afterwards  ;  but  as  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  Solon^  wish  to  make  the  fio»?Ji  a  restraint 
upon  the  people,  and  as  he  is,  moreover,  said  to 
have  chosen  {hrtKt^dfUPOSy  Plut  SoL  19)  100 
members  from  each  of  the  tribes,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  they  were  tledadj  more  espe- 
cially when  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
(Thiriwall,  vol  iL  p.  42.)  It  is  at  any  rate  cer- 
tain that  an  election,  wliere  the  eupatrids  might 
have  used  influence,  would  have  been  more  fiivour- 
able  to  Solon^  views,  than  an  appointment  by  lot 
But  whatever  was  the  practice  originally,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  appointment  was  in  after  times 
made  by  lot,  as  is  indicated  by  the  title  (pi  darh 
Tov  icvd/iov  /SovXcvrcJ),  suggested  by  the  use  of 
beans  in  drawing  the  lots.  (Thuc.  viiL  69.)  The 
individuals  thus  appointed  were  required  to  submit 
to  a  scrutiny,  or  Soicifuurla,  in  which  they  gave 
evidence  of  being  genuine  ritiiens  (tH^um  4^ 
^ift^ir),  of  never  having  lost  their  dvic  rights  by 
^ifUo,  and  also  of  being  above  30  years  of  age. 
They  remained  in  office  for  a  year,  receiving  a 
drachma  (juff€i6s  fiovKwrucSs)  for  each  day  on 
which  they  sat:  and  independent  of  the  general 
account,  or  §if06yai^  which  the  whole  body  had  to 
give  at  the  end  of  the  year,  any  single  member  was 
liable  to  expulsion  for  misconduct,  by  his  colleagues. 
(Harpocr.  •. «.  'Eir^uXAo^M  ;  Aesch.  e.  l^nwrek. 
^  15,  43,  ed.  Steph.) 

This  senate  of  500  was  divided  into  ten  sections 
«f  fifty  each,  the  memben  of  which  were  called 
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Prykmm  (wpvrdycif),  and  were  all  of  the  same 
tribe  ;  they  acted  as  presidents  both  of  the  council 
and  the  assemblies  during  35  or  36  days,  as  the 
case  might  be,  so  as  to  complete  the  lunar  year  ot 
354  days  (12  x  29^).  Each  tribe  exercised  these 
ftmctions  in  turn,  and  the  period  of  office  was  called 
a  PryUmjf  (wptrrarcla).  The  turn  of  each  tribe 
was  determined  by  lot,  and  the  four  supenumerary 
days  vrere  given  to  the  tribes  which  came  last  in 
order.  (Clinton,  f.  ^.  toL  il  p.  346.)  Moreover, 
to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  having  too  many  in 
office  at  once,  every  fifty  was  subdivided  into  five 
bodies  of  ten  each  ;  its  piytany  alsobeinff  portioned 
out  into  five  periods  of  seven  days  each :  so  that 
only  ten  senaton  presided  fiir  a  week  over  the  reaC, 
and  were  thence  called  Proedri  (wp^fSpoi).  Again, 
out  of  these  proedri  an  JSpi$UUei  (foiirrdnfr)  was 
chosen  for  every  day  in  tiie  week  to  preside  as  a 
chairman  in  the  senate,  and  the  assembly  of  the 
people  ;  during  his  day  of  office  he  kepi  the  pub- 
lic records  and  seal 

The  prytanes  had  the  right  of  convening  the 
council  and  the  assembly  (itucKniria).  The  duty 
of  the  proedri  and  their  president  was  to  propose 
subjects  for  discussion,  and  to  take  the  votes  both 
of  the  councillors  and  the  people ;  for  neglect  of 
their  duty  they  were  liable  to  a  fine.  (Dem.  e. 
Timoer,  pi  703—707.)  Moreover,  whenever  a 
meetipg,  either  of  the  council  or  the  assembly, 
was  convened,  the  chairman  of  the  proedri  selected 
by  lot  nine  others,  one  frtm  each  of  the  non-pre- 
siding tribes :  these  also  were  called  proedri  and 
possessed  a  chairman  of  their  own,  likewise  ap- 
pointed by  lot  from  among  themselves.  On  tbeir  * 
functions,  and  the  probable  object  of  their  appoint- 
ment, some  remarks  are  made  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  article. 

We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  duties  of  the 
senate  as  a  body.  It  is  observed  under  the  Aaxio- 
PAOUS  that  the  chief  object  of  Solon  in  fonning  the 
senate  and  the  areiopagus  was  to  control  the  de- 
mocratical  powers  of  the  state ;  for  this  purpose 
Solon  rardained  that  the  senate  should  discuss  and 
vote  upon  all  matters  before  they  were  submitted 
to  the  assembly,  so  that  nothing  could  be  laid  be- 
fore the  people  on  which  the  senate  had  not  come 
to  a  previous  decision.  This  decision,  or  bill,  was 
called  Probouieuma  {irpo€o6\wfia\  and  if  the  aa- 
sembly  had  been  obliged  either  to  acquiesce  in  any 
such  preposition,  or  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  senate 
to  their  modification  of  it,  the  assembly  and  the 
senate  would  then  have  been  almost  equal  powen 
in  the  state,  and  nearly  related  to  each  other,  aa 
our  two  houses  of  parliament  But  besides  the 
option  of  adopting  or  rejecting  a  wpo€o^Xcv/ca,  or 
if^iO'fM  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  people 
possessed  and  exercised  the  power  of  coming  to  a 
decision  completely  diltont  from  the  will  of  the 
senate,  as  expressed  in  the  irpo€o6kwfUL  Thus  in 
matters  relating  to  peace  and  war,  and  confiederades, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  senators  to  watch  over  the 
bterests  of  the  state,  and  they  could  initiate  what- 
ever measures,  and  come  to  whatever  resolutiona 
they  might  think  necessary ;  but  on  a  discussion 
before  the  people  it  was  competent  for  any  in- 
dividual to  move  a  dififerent  or  even  contrary  pro- 
position. To  take  an  example :  —  In  the  Euboean 
war  (a  a  350),  in  which  the  Thebans  were  opposed 
to  the  Athenians,  the  senate  voted  that  all  the 
cavahy  in  the  city  should  be  sent  out  to  assist  the 
forces  then  besi^d  at  Tamyxme  ;  a  X|po^o6Acvua 
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IniddilMA  to  tlie  ViDs  whiA  it  wm  the  dntj  of 
ihe  tentte  to  propQw  of  their  own  accofd,  there  were 
•then  of  a  difisvoA  chomder.  Tit,  le^  as  n j 
pmate  indiridaal  might  with  to  hare  Hhautted  to 
the  people.  To  auuitplioh  thie  it  was  fint  nccee- 
BfT  far  the  party  to  obtain,  hy  petitido,  the  privi- 
Ufeoff  atceee  to  the  iente  {wpitnMw  )yi^ayi«), 
and  leaTe  to  pmpoee  hia  notiaB  ;  and  if  tiM  aiea- 
amc  Bet  with  their  appnbatieii,  he  eoald  then 
aafamit  it  to  the  awembly.  (Den.  &  Tioioer.  p. 
715.)  Prapooala  of  thb  kind,  which  had  the 
I  of  the  eenate,  wen  aleo  edied  «^o«mA«^ 
fr«inently  rdited  to  the  eanfaring  of 
calar  honour  or  pririlm  apon  an  mdi- 
TidaaL  Thna  the  piopoeel  of  Cteoiphon  far  aown- 
ing  DeBBoathenco  io  eo  etjled,  as  also  that  of  Axis- 
tombeo  far  coBreinag  extfawdinaiy  priTiJc^es  on 
ChandeBna,  an  Athauan  eonuaaader  in  Thiaee. 
Any  Bifaaiui  c£  tiiis  aort,  which  was  thas  ap|aoied 
of  by  the  sfnaff,  was  then  saboitted  to  the  people, 
and  by  them  simply  adopted  or  lejeeted  ;  and  **  it 
is  in  these  and  simSar  eases,  that  the  statement  of 
the  giMiMMyiiM  18  trae,  that  no  bw  or  BMasoie 
eoohl  be  presented  for  latification  by  the  people 
withoat  the  prerioos  approbation  of  the  senate,  by 
whieh  it  msamed  the  farm  of  a  decree  passed  by 
that  body."*  (SchiiBMm,  De  Oamkiity  p.  lOS, 
tansL) 

In  the  aaaembly  the  biD  of  the  senate  was  first 
read,  prrhaps  by  the  crier,  after  the  introdoctory 
eerciaanies  were  over ;  and  then  the  proedri  pnt 
the  question  to  the  people,  whether  they  approred 
of  it,  or  wished  to  give  the  snbjeet  farther  delibem- 
tion.  (Arktaph.7V8.290.)  The  people  decfaucd  their 
will  hy  a  shear  of  hands  («pox<i^orork>.  Some- 
times, however,  the  bill  was  not  proposed  and  ex- 
pinmed  by  one  of  the  proedri,  but  by  a  private  in- 
dividaal — either  the  orig;inal  ^ypKcant  far  leave 
to  bring  farward  the  measnre,  or  a  senator  distin- 
grasfaed  far  oratorical  power.  Examples  of  this 
are  given  by  SchSmann  (At  Om.  p.  106,  traasL). 
If  til^  «po€MiA.co|ai  of  the  senate  wen  rejected  by 
the  people,  it  was  of  ooofw  nail  and  void.  Ifithap* 
pened  that  it  was  neither  eonfirmed  nor  rejected, 
it  vraa  ^^««or,  that  is,  only  remained  in  force 
during  the  year  the  senate  was  in  office.  (Dem. 
c  AriM.  pi  651.)  If  it  was  confirmed  it  became  a 
f  ^fiiTjiii,  or  decree  of  the  people,  bindine  upon  all 
cliBsrs.  The  form  fiir  dmwmg  np  soch  decrees 
varied  in  diffenmt  agesw  Before  the  arebonship  of 
Eacleides  (a  c.  403 X  they  were  generally  headed 
by  the  farmnb— neSoCf  vp  /SooA^  md  r^  Hfi^: 
th^  the  tribe  was  mentioned  in  whose  prytany 
the  decree  was  passed  ;  then  the  names  of  the 
Tp^M^ore^  or  scribe,  and  chairman ;  and  hwtly  that 
of  the  anthor  of  the  resofaition.  Examples  of  this 
farm  oocor  m  Andoeides  {De  MpL  p.  15) :  thus — 
'EioCc 'rp  3o«A$  jcol  T^  9W,  Alorrlr  ^vpirrdrevv, 
KAsoT^f  iyflafifadT€wtj  lloi>6>j  ^noTdrei,  TCEdt 
AryOftaw  ^Wypofcr.  (Comp.  Thnc  iv.  118.) 
From  the  aidumship  of  Eacleides  till  aboot  a  c. 
325,  the  deaees  eomineoce  with  the  name  of  the 
srchn;  that  come  the  day  of  the  month,  the  tribe 
20  flffiM^andlsaUy  the  name  of  the  proposer.  The 
flwtrwi&rnnssiim  the  decree  is  next  ststed  ;  and 
tbm  akn^ti^deene  it»el4  P«^«*  with  the 
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fcrmah  Mhpm  rf  5soA#  ad  r^  Hf^  The 
reader  is  referred  to  DemosthcnVs,  /Je  (*oroma^  for 
examples.  After  m,  c  3*25,  aootbrr  form  was  u»'d, 
which  coatinned  onahered  till  the  btest  times. 
(Schtfroaan,  pw  136,  tnnsL) 

Mention  tno  just  been  node  of  the  ^pe^i^ert^. 
whose  name  was  affixed  to  the  ^ri^V^ore,  ai  ia 
the  example  gi\en  above.  He  was  a  clerk  ch(«en 
by  lot  by  the  senate,  in  every  prytany,  for  tb*-  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  records,  and  rrsulutions  poMed 
daring  that  period  ;  he  was  called  the  clerk  ac- 
cording to  the  prytany  (4  mmrk  v^vrarrior),  and 
the  naaie  of  the  cleric  of  the  fint  pr}'tany  was 
sometimes  nsed  to  designate  the  year.  (Pollux, 
viii.  98;  Bdckh,  J^tAL  £oom,  t/  Atknu^  p.  JUti, 
2nded.) 

With  respect  to  the  power  of  the  senate,  it  numt 
be  deariy  ooderstood  tliat,  except  in  ca^et  uf  iiiuiU 
impoctanee,  they  had  only  the  n^^X  of  ongiiuitiiif*, 
not  of  finally  deciding  on  puhlic  questions.  Since, 
however,  the  senators  were  convmed  by  the  pry- 
taaes  every  day,  except  on  fcttnals  or  4^«toi 
\l^if^  (Pollux,  viiL  iib\  it  is  obvious  that  ther 
woold  he  fit  recipienu  of  any  intnl licence  at!oet. 
inf  the  interesU  of  the  state,  and  it  is  admitted 
that  they  had  the  right  of  prt)p(Ming  any  measure 
to  meet  the  emergency  ;  tar  exampl  *,  we  find  that 
Demosthenes  gives  them  an  account  of  the  conduct 
of  Aeschines  and  himself,  when  sent  out  aa  amlia^ 
sadon  to  Philip,  in  eonseqoence  of  which  they  pro- 
pose a  bill  to  the  people.  Again,  when  Philip  M>ixed 
on  Elateia  (&  c.  33U),  the  senate  was  immedut  ly 
called  together  by  the  prrtanes  to  determine  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  (Dem.  /J»  Fai.  Utj.  p. 
346,  IM  Cor,  p  284.)  But,  betides  po«M>Hing  the 
initiatory  power  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the 
senate  was  sometimes  delegated  by  the  people  to 
determine  absolutely  abont  particular  roatten,  with* 
out  reference  to  the  assembly.  Thus  we  are  told 
(Dem.  D»  FaL  Leg,  p.  389)  that  the  people  gave 
the  senate  power  to  decide  about  sending  anilMi*- 
sadoci  to  Philip  ;  and  Andoeides  (fltpl  Mwrii- 
fimf)  informs  as  that  the  senate  vras  invested 
with  absolute  anthority  (^i^  7^  a^oicpdrwp),  to 
investigate  the  outrages  committed  upon  the  itAtiies 
of  Hermes,  previously  to  the  miling  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition. 

Sometimes  also  the  senate  vras  empowered  to 
act  in  conjmiction  with  the  noroothetae  {innrro^ 
/io<rrtIy),  as  on  the  revision  of  the  laws  afur 
the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty  by  Thrasybulus  and 
his  party,  &  c.  403.  (Andoc  De  Afytl,  p.  12 
Dem.  e.  Timoer,  pu  708.)  Mon*over,  it  was  the 
province  of  the  senate  to  receive  ti^aTTtAioi,  or 
mfonnations  of  extraordinary  crimes  committed 
against  the  state,  and  for  which  there  was  no  spe- 
cial law  provided.  The  senato  in  such  cases  either 
decided  themselves,  or  referred  the  case  to  one  of 
the  cotuts  of  the  heliaea,  especially  if  they  thought 
it  required  a  higher  penalty  than  it  was  competent 
fiv  then  to  impose,  vis.,  600  drachmae.  It  was 
also  their  duty  to  decide  on  the  qualification  of 
magistrates,  and  the  character  of  members  of  their 
own  body.  Bat  besides  the  duties  we  have  eiiu< 
meiated,  the  senate  discharged  important  functions 
in  eases  of  finance.  All  legislative  anthority,  in- 
deed, in  soch  matters  rested  with  the  people,  the 
amoont  of  expenditure  and  the  sources  of  revenue 
being  determined  by  the  decrees  which  they 
passed ;  but  the  administration  was  entrusted  to 
the  senate,  aa  the  executive  power  of  the  stote, 
r  2 
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and  respofnsible  (iiF§69wos)  to  the  people.  Thus 
Xenophon  {De  Rep.  Ath.  iii.  2)  tells  us  that  the 
senate  was  occupied  with  providing  money,  with 
recciviug  the  tribute,  and  with  the  management  of 
naval  affiiirs  and  the  temples ;  and  Lysias  (e. 
Nicom.  p.  185)  makes  the  following  remark:  — 
^  When  the  senate  has  sufficient  money  for  the 
administration  of  afiairs,  it  does  nothing  wrong ; 
but  when  it  is  in  want  of  funds,  it  receiTes  in- 
formations, and  confiscates  the  property  of  the 
citizens.**  The  letting  of  the  duties  {rtKmwai)  was 
also  imder  its  superintendence,  and  those  who 
were  in  possession  of  any  sacred  or  public  moneys 
{Upa  KM  fi<ria)  were  bound  to  pay  them  into 
the  sonate-house  ;  and  in  defiuilt  A  niyment,  the 
senate  had  the  power  of  enforcing  it,  m  ccmformity 
with  the  laws  for  the  £srmbg  of  the  duties  (o/ 
TcAwKt«ol  t^dfMi),  The  accounts  of  the  moneys 
that  had  been  received,  and  of  those  still  re- 
maining due,  were  delivered  to  the  senate  by  the 
apodectae,  or  public  treasurers.  [Apodbctab.] 
^  The  senate  arranged  also  the  application  of  the 
public  money,  even  in  trifling  matters,  such  as  the 
salary  of  the  poets ;  the  superintendence  of  the 
cavalry  maintained  by  the  state,  and  the  ex- 
amination of  the  infirm  (&3^Wroi)  aopported  by 
the  state,  are  particularly  mentioned  among  its 
duties  ;  the  public  debto  were  also  paid  under  ite 
direction.  From  this  enuraeratioa  we  are  justified  in 
inferring  that  all  questions  of  finance  wore  confided 
to  its  supreme  relation.**  (B^ickh,  PwbL  Eocm. 
of  Aikeiu,  p.  Ihif  2nd  ed.)  Another  very  im- 
portant duty  of  the  senators  was  to  take  care  that 
a  cisrtain  number  of  triremes  was  built  every  year, 
for  which  purpose  they  were  supplied  with  money 
by  the  state  ;  in  defiuilt  of  so  doing,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  claim  the  honour  of  wearing  a  crown, 
or  chaplet  (or^^oros),  at  the  expiration  of  their 
year  of  office.     {Arff.  OrcU,  e,  Andrvt,) 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  were  two 
classes  or  sets  of  proedri  in  the  senate,  one  of 
which,  amountii^  to  ten  in  number,  belonged  to 
the  presiding  tribe ;  the  other  consisted  of  nine, 
chosen  by  lot  by  the  chairman  of  the  presiding 
proedri  from  the  nine  non-presiding  tribes,  one 
from  each,  as  often  as  either  the  senate  or  the  peo- 
ple were  convened.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
they  were  not  elected  as  the  other  proedri,  for 
seven  days,  but  only  for  as  many  hours  as  the 
session  of  the  senate,  or  meeting  of  the  people, 
lasted.  Now  it  has  been  a  question  wluU  were 
the  respective  duties  of  these  two  classes :  but  it 
appean  dear  to  us  that  it  was  the  nroedri  of  the 
pnsiding  tribe  who  proposed  to  the  people  in 
assembly,  the  subjects  for  discussion  ;  recited,  or 
caused  to  be  recited,  the  previous  bill  (irpo^o^- 
Aev/ia)  of  the  senate;  offioated  as  presidents  in 
conjunction  with  their  hriardniSy  or  chairman,  and 
discharged,  in  fiict,  all  the  fimctions  implied  by  the 
words  XP^M'^^C^"'  ^f^'  ''^^^  8^/ior.  For  ample 
arguments  in  support  of  this  opmion  the  reader  is 
referred  to  SchSmann.  (D»  Com.  pi  8dL  transL) 
It  does  indeed  appear  from  decrees  furnished  by 
inscriptions,  and  other  authorities,  that  in  later 
time  the  proedri  of  the  mm  tribes  exercised  some 
of  those  functions  which  the  orations  of  Demos* 
thenes,  and  his  contemporaries,  justify  us  in  assign* 
ing  to  the  proedri  of  the  presiding  tribe.  It  must, 
however,  he  remarked  that  all  such  decrees  were 
passed  after  B.  c  308,  when  there  were  twelve 
tribes ;  and  that  we  cannot,  frxim  the  practice  of 
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those  days,  arrive  at  any  conclusions  relative  to  the 
customs  of  former  ages. 

If  it  is  asked  what,  then,  were  the  duties  of  these 
proedri  in  earlier  times,  the  answer  must  be  in  a 
great  measure  conjectoral ;  but  the  opinion  ox 
SchSmann  on  ths  point  seems  very  phinsible.  He 
observes  that  the  prytanes  had  extensive  and  im- 
portant duties  entrusted  to  them  ;  that  they  were 
all  of  one  tribe,  and  therefore  closely  connected  ; 
that  they  officiated  for  35  days  as  presidents  of  the 
representatives  of  the  other  tribes  ;  and  that  they 
had  ample  opportunities  of  combining  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  own  tribe  at  the  expense  of  the  commu- 
nity. To  prevent  this,  and  wateh  their  conduct 
whenever  any  business  was  brought  befiure  the 
senate  and  assembly,  may  have  been  the  reason  for 
appointing,  by  lot,  nine  other  quasi-presidents,  re- 
presentatives of  the  non-presiding  tribes,  who  would 
protest  and  interfere,  or  approve  and  sanction  as 
they  might  think  fit  Supposing  this  to  have  been 
the  object  of  their  appomtment  in  the  first  instance^ 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  they  might  at  last  have  been 
united  with  the  proper  proedn,  in  the  performance 
of  duties  originally  appropriated  to  the  latter. 

In  connection  witli  the  proedri  we  meet  with 
the  expression  h  wpoeSjpcfouora  ^vX^.  Our  in- 
formation on  this  subject  is  derived  fix>m  the  speech 
of  Aeschines  against  Timarchus,  who  informs  ua, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  unseemly  conduct  of 
Timarchns,  on  one  occasion,  before  the  assembly, 
a  new  law  was  passed,  in  virtue  of  which,  a  tribe 
was  chosen  by  lot  to  keep  order,  and  sit  as  presi- 
dents under  the  fivfta^  or  platform  on  which  the 
orators  stood.  No  remark  is  made  on  the  subject 
to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  senators  only  were 
elected  to  this  office  ;  it  seems  more  probable  that 
a  certain  number  of  persons  was  chosen  from  the 
tribe  on  which  the  lot  had  fiJlen,  and  commissioned 
to  sit  along  with  the  prytanes  and  the  proedri,  and 
that  they  assisted  in  keeping  order.  We  may 
here  remark  that  if  any  of  the  speakers  (^^opes) 
misconducted  themselves  either  in  the  senate  or 
the  assembly,  or  were  guilty  of  any  act  of  violence 
to  the  hnardrriSf  after  the  breakiug  np  of  either, 
the  proedri  had  the  power  to  inflict  a  summary 
fine,  or  bring  the  matter  before  the  senate  and 
assembly  at  Uie  next  meeting,  if  they  thought  the 
case  required  it 

The  meetings  of  the  senate  were,  as  we  leaxn 
from  various  passages  of  the  Attic  orators,  open  to 
strangers ;  thus  I>emosthenes  {De  FaL  Leg.  p.  346) 
says  that  the  senate-house  was,  on  a  rauticular  oc- 
casion, frUl  of  strangers  (juorhw  ^v  Viunw)  :  in 
Aeschines  (e.  CU;  pi  71.  20)  we  read  of  a  motion 
**  that  strangers  do  withdraw  **  (jieronmiirdfutfos 
rohs  iSii^cu,  Dobree,  Adven.  vol.  L  p.  542).  Nay, 
private  individuals  were  sometimes,  by  a  special 
decree,  authorised  to  come  forward  and  give  advice 
to  the  senate.  The  senate-house  was  called  rh 
fiovKwT'^puiy^  and  contained  two  chapels,  one  of 
Z*hs  fioukouoSf  another  of  'A^qra  /SouAoto,  in 
which  it  was  customary  for  the  senators  to  offer 
up  certain  prayers  before  proceeding  to  bosineaa. 
(Antiph.  De  CKor.  pi  787.) 

The  prytanes  alao  had  a  building  to  hold  their 
meetings  in,  where  they  were  entertained  at  the 
public  expense  during  their  prytany.  This  was 
called  the  -wpmrayuov^  and  was  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes.  [Prytankion.]  Tfaucydides  (iL 
15),  indeed,  teUs  us  that  before  the  time  of  The- 
seus every  city  of  Attica  had  its  fiovKtOrripiov  and 
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a  ■teftement  which  in^et  addhioml 
■appofft  to  the  opinioo  that  Solon  did  nol  origiiMte 
the  Knate  mt  AtheiM. 

The  Bomber  of  tribes  aft  Athena  was  not  alwayi 
ten ;  aa  altentifln  took  plaee  in  B.  c  306,  when 
Denecriai  PolkRcdet  had  Ubenlcd  the  atj  from 
the  iMBnialiiMi  of  GMMmder.  Two  were  then 
added,  and  caOed  DcBetriae,  and  Aatigonk,  m 
hoooor  of  Demetrino  and  hit  fitther.  It  is  etident 
tint  thii  change,  and  the  UMiotqmut  addition  of 
100  BeBbcfB  to  the  MMrte,  amet  hare  varied  the 
order  and  length  of  the  prytanet.  The  tribe*  jast 
Buotioned  were  aftetnaido  called  Ptolenaua  and 
Attalif ;  and  in  the  tine  of  Hadrian,  who  bcan- 
ti£fd  and  improred  Athene  (Paan  i.  18.  f  6X  a 
thirteenth  waa  added,  called  hum  him  Hadriania. 
An  edict  of  thiaempetnrhae  been  prBoerred,  which 
prorcs  that  even  in  hia  tiaw  the  Athcniane  kept  an 
the  ihow  of  their  fcoMr  inedtatiena.  (Henaaan, 
GrittA.  atartnAnrti.  f  125,  ftc  ;  Srhflmaan,  ih 
riiiliVi  ^fiMi'Biiiiii.)  [R  W.] 

B0ULEUSEO3  ORAPHE'  i$m»Kt499mt 
Tfaf^),  an  impenchaMUt  far  eonopiracj.  BooAt^ 
nmt^  being  in  thii  cam  the  abbreriated  ibna  of 
inirnktWrntt,  io  the  amaeof  two  widely  difierent 
actioBiat  Attic  law.  The  fint  was  the  accnmtion 
of  eonspiracT  againat  lifie,  and  nuglSl  be  institated 
br  the  penoo  thesebj  attacked,  if  competent  to 
Irag  an  action  ;  if  otherwise,  by  his  or  her  legal 
pstno  (K^fmt ^  In  case  of  tlie  plot  baring  suc- 
ceeded, the  dtceaafd  might  be  represented  m  the 
prosecation  by  near  kinsmen  (o/  irr^  Jb>i^|>i^nrrot), 
or,  if  they  wen  incompetent,  by  the  a^piof,  as 
above  mentioned.  (Meier,  AU.  Froe.  p.  104.)  The 
criminality  of  the  aocased  was  independent  of  the 
resok  of  the  oonspirary  (UarpodaLX  and  the 
pensity,  upon  coorietion,  was  the  same  as  that 
incaned  hj  the  actual  mmderersw  (Andoe.  IM 
Mfd.  p.  40.  5.)  The  presidency  of  the  eoort  upon 
a  trial  of  this  kind,  as  in  most  lucai  fsrucal,  be- 
knged  to  the  king  archon  (Meier;  AU.  Proe. 
pL  312),  and  the  court  itKlf  was  composed  of  the 
cphetae,  sitting  at  the  Palladiam,  according  to 
Imeos  and  Aristotle,  as  cited  by  Harpocration, 
who,  howerer,  alao  mentionr  that  the  areiopogns 
is  stated  by  Deinaxchns  to  hare  been  the  proper 
tribonaL 

The  other  actkai,  0ssA«Wftrt,  was  araikble 
apoa  a  person  finding  himself  wrongfully  inscribed 
as  a  state  debtor  in  the  registers,  or  rolls,  which 
were  kept  by  the  different  financial  officers.  Meier 
(AiL  Proc  Y-  ^9\  howerer,  soggcsts  that  a  ma- 
gistrate that  had  so  offended,  would  probably  be 
proceeded  against  at  the  cM^poi,  or  hrixttfvrvifieu^ 
the  two  occasions  upon  which  the  poUic  conduct  of 
magistxates  was  exaanned ;  so  that  generally  the 
defendant  in  this  action  would  be  a  private  citiaen 
that  had  directed  such  an  insertion  aft  his  own 
peril.  From  the  passage  in  Demosthenes,  it  leenis 
doabtful  whether  the  disenfranchiseroent  (Ari^) 
if  the  plaintiff  as  a  state-debtor  was  in  abeyance 
while  this  action  was  pending.  Demosthenes  at 
fim  asserts  {cArittog,  L  pi  778.  19),  but  afier- 
wttdi  (p.  792.  1)  argmet  that  it  was  not  (See, 
hoveireK;  Mel^,  AtL  Proe.  p.  340,  and  BOckh's 
note.)  The  distinction  between  this  action  and 
the  nmikr  one  ^cwOryyygfn*,  >•  explained  under 
tbelaUvtitliL  [J.S.M.] 

BOULEUTE'RIO^.     [BotTLi,  p.  212, 6.] 

BRACAE  or  BRACCAE  (4»a(i.ptt.f),  tinar- 
M^jMUrtsJoooiL     Theae,  aa  wefl  as  fariow  other  I 
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articles  of  armoor  and  of  drrssf  AnNArii«,  Aarts, 
AaMiLLA),  were  common  to  all  the  nations  which 
encircled  the  Greek  and  Roman  popuUtion,  ex- 
tending fttna  the  Indian  to  the  Atlantic  orran. 
Hence  Aristagotas,  king  of  Miletus,  in  his  inter, 
riew  with  Cleomenea,  king  of  Sparta,  drMribed 
the  attire  of  a  birpre  portion  of  them  in  these  tennt : 
— ••They  carry  bows  and  a  short  spear,  and  go 
to  battle  in  trowsers  and  with  haU  npon  their 
heads.**  (Herod,  t.  49.)  Hence  also  the  phnuie 
BraeeoH  mi/His  enrw,  •igni'ying  that  thoM»  who 
wore  trowsers  were  in  general  armed  with  the 
bow.  (Pronert  iil  8.  17.)  In  partiniUr,  we 
are  informed  of  the  use  of  trowsers  or  pantaloom 
among  the  following  nations:  — the  Medes  and 
Pernans;  the  Parthians;  the  Phrygians;  the 
Sacae ;  the  Saimatae ;  the  Dacians  'and  Oetae  ; 
the  Teotones;  the  Belgae;  the  Britons ;  and  the 


The  Latb  word  braetos  is  the  same  as  the 
Scottish -breeks- and  the  Rnglish  •*  bie.-chrs.- 
Corresponding  termt  are  used  in  all  the  northrrn 
knguagea.  Abo  the  CoMark  and  Pertian  tinwirrs 
of  the  present  dur  differ  in  no  material  mprct 
ftom  those  which  were  anctentir  worn  ia  the  Mune 
countries.  In  ancient  monuments  we  find  the 
aboTe-mentioned  people  constantly  eihibited  in 
trowsers,  thus  cleaHy  distinguishing  them  fmm 
(heeks  and  Romans.  An  example  is  seen  in  the 
annexed  group  of  Sarmatians,  taken  from  the  co- 
lumn of  Trajan. 


Trowsers  were  principally  woollen  ;  but  Agathins 
{HuL  ii.  5)  that  in  Europe  they  were  aUo 
of  linen  and  of  leather  ;  probably  the  Asiatics 
them  of  cotton  and  of  silk.  Sometimes  they 
were  striped  (nVj^otoe,  Proper!  ir.  1 1.  43),  and 
ornamented  with  a  woof  of  rarious  colours  (s-oik^Aoi, 
Xen.  Amah,  L  5.  9  8).  The  Greeks  seem  never  to 
huTe  worn  them.  They  were  also  unknown  at 
Rome  during  the  republican  period  ;  and  in  a.  d. 
69  Caecina  gare  great  offence  on  his  march  into 
Italy,  because  be  wore  braceae^  which  were  re- 
garded as  tepmem  barhartm.  (Tac  Hi$t.  ii.  20.) 
In  the  next  century,  however,  they  gradually  cnme 
into  use  at  Rome ;  but  they  would  appear  never  to 
haTe  been  generally  worn.  It  is  recorded  of 
Alexander  Scverus  that  he  wore  white  braccao, 
and  not  crimson  ones  {coccineae)^  as  had  been  the 
custom  with  preceding  emperors.  The  use  of  them 
in  the  city  was  forbidden  by  llonorius.  (I^Amprid. 
AU*,  Sever.  40.)  [J.  Y.] 

BRASIDEIA  (/3/a<r<8«uiX  a  festival  celtbraud 
p  3 
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al  Sparta  in  honour  of  their  great  general  Brasidaa, 
who,  after  hit  death,  in  B.C.  422,  received  the 
honoun  of  a  hen».  (Pauf.  iil  14.  §  1 ;  Ariatot. 
Btk,  Nie.  T.  7.)  It  was  held  every  year  with 
ofatioiii  and  contests,  in  which  none  hut  Spartans 
were  allowed  to  partake. 

Bnuideia  were  also  celehrated  at  Amphipolis, 
which,  though  a  colony  of  Athens,  transferred  the 
honour  of  Krlimit  from  Hagnon  to  Brasidas,  who 
was  buried  there,  and  paid  him  heroic  honours  hy 
an  annual  fesUyal  with  sacrifices  and  contests. 
(Thocyd.v.  11.)  [L.S.] 

BRAURO'NIA  (/a^wvpiiria),  a  festival  cele- 
biated  in  honour  of  Artemis  Braoronia,  in  the 
Attic  town  of  Braunm  (Herod.  tL  138),  where, 
according  to  Pausanias  (I  23.  §  9,  33.  §  1,  ilL  16. 
§  6,  viiL  46.  §  2),  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia,  on  their 
return  from  Tauris,  were  supposed  by  the  Athenians 
to  have  landed,  and  left  the  statue  of  the  Taurian 
goddess.  (See  MUller,  J)or.  L  d.  §  5  and  6.)  It 
was  held  eveiy  fifth  year,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  ten  hpofwotioi  (PoUuz,  riii.  9, 31) ;  and  the 
chief  solemnity  consisted  in  the  circimistance  that 
the  Attic  girls  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten 
yeari,  drnaed  in  crocus-colour^  garments,  went  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  tanctuary  (Suidaa,  s. «. 
"ApMTor ;  SchoL  on  Arialopk,  I^fwutr.  646^  where 
they  were  consecrated  to  the  goddess.  During 
this  act  the  Uporotol  lacrificed  a  goat  and  the 
^k  performed  a  propitiatoiy  rite  in  which  they 
unitated  bean.  This  rite  may  have  arisen  simply 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  bear  was  aacred  to 
Artemis,  especially  in  Arcadia  (Milller,  Dor,  iL  9. 
§  3);  but  a  tradition  preserved  in  Suidas  (s.v. 
^KpKTos)  rebites  its  origin  as  follows:  —  In  the 
Attic  town  of  Phanidae  a  bear  was  kept,  which 
was  10  tame  that  it  was  allowed  to  go  about  quite 
freely,  and  received  its  food  from  and  among  men. 
One  day  a  girl  ventured  to  play  with  it,  and,  on 
treating  the  animal  rather  harshly,  it  turned  round 
and  tore  her  to  pieces.  Her  brothers,  enraged  at 
this,  went  out  and  killed  the  bear.  The  Athenians 
now  were  visited  by  a  plague ;  and,  when  they 
consulted  the  oracle,  the  answer  was  given  that 
they  would  get  rid  of  the  evil  which  had  be&llen 
them  if  they  would  compel  lome  of  their  citizens 
to  make  their  daughters  propitiate  Artemis  by  a 
rite  called  Aprrc^cty,  for  the  crime  committed 
against  the  animal  sacred  to  the  goddess.  The 
command  was  more  than  obeyed ;  for  the  Athenians 
decreed  that  from  thenceforth  all  women,  before 
they  could  marry,  should  have  taken  part  once  in 
this  festival,  and  have  been  consecrated  to  the 
goddeis.  Hence  the  girls  themselves  were  called 
OfMCToi,  the  consecration  Af>icrc^  the  act  of  con- 
secrating ^iprrc^iv,  and  to  celebrate  the  festival 
itpKT9^if9at,  (Hesych.  and  Harpocrat  s.  o. ; 
Schol.  on  Aristopk  Le.)  But  as  the  girls  when 
they  celebrated  this  festival  were  neariy  ten  years 
old,  the  verb  dcMorc^iy  was  aometimes  used  in- 
stead of  ipiCTMitw,  (Comp.  C.  F.  Hennann,  Hamt^ 
der  poUesdiautL  AHertk,  $  62.  note  9.) 

There  was  also  a  quinquennial  festival  called 
Brauronia,  which  was  celebrated  by  men  and  dis- 
solute  women,  at  Branron,  in  honour  of  Dionysus. 
(Aristoph.  Ptue^  870,  with  the  note  of  the  Scho- 
liast; and  Saidu  »,  V.  Bpavp^K)  Whether  its 
celebration  took  place  at  the  same  time  as  that  of 
Artemis  Brauronia  (as  has  been  supposed  by 
MUller,  Dor.  il  9.  §  5,  in  a  note,  which  has,  how- 
ever, been  omitted  in  the  English  transition),  must 
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remam  uncertain,  although  the  very  diflerent  chft* 
racten  of  the  two  festivals  incline  us  rather  to 
believe  that  they  were  not  celebrated  at  the  same 
time.  According  to  Hesychlus,  whose  statement, 
however,  is  not  supported  by  any  ancient  authority, 
the  Iliad  was  recited  at  the  Brauronian  festival  of 
Dionysus  by  rhapsodists.  (Comp.  Hemsterh.  ad 
PoUucemj  ix,  74 ;  Welcker,  Der  Bpitcke  C^dms^ 
p.  391.)  [L.a] 

BREVIA'RIUM,  or  BREVIA'RIUM  ALA- 
RICIA'NUM.  Alaric  the  Second,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  who  reigned  from  ▲.  d.  484  to  a.  d.  507, 
in  the  twenty  second  year  of  his  reign  (^.d.  606> 
commissioned  a  body  of  jurists,  prolwbly  Romana, 
to  make  a  selection  from  the  Roman  laws  and  the 
Roman  law  writers,  which  should  form  a  code  for 
the  use  of  his  Roman  subjects.  The  code,  when 
made,  was  confirmed  by  the  bishops  and  nobility  at 
Aduris  (Aire  in  Gascon^) ;  and  a  copy,  signed  by 
Anianus,  the  referendanus  of  Alaric,  was  sent  to 
each  comes,  with  an  order  to  use  no  other  law  or 
l^gal  form  in  his  court  (mi  in/oro  tmo  nulla  aHaUat 
neqmjitru/ormula  yrv^eiii  vel  reeipi  praetumaimr). 
The  signature  of  Anianus  was  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  authenticity  to  the  official  copies  of  the  code ; 
a  circumstance  wluch  has  been  so  fiv  misnndentood 
that  he  has  lometimes  been  considered  as  the  com- 
piler of  the  code,  and  it  has  been  called  Breviarinm 
Aniani  This  code  has  no  peculiar  name,  so  for 
as  we  know:  it  was  called  Lex  Romana  Visi- 
gothorum,  and  at  a  Uter  period,  frequently  Lex 
Theodosii,  from  the  title  of  the  first  and  most  import- 
ant part  of  its  contents.  The  name  Breviarium,  or 
Breviarinm  Alaridanum,  does  not  appear  befera 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  Breviarioaa, 
with  their  order  in  the  code: — 1.  Codex  Theo- 
dosianus,  xvi  books.  2.  Novelise  of  Theodosins  ii, 
Valentinian  iii,  Marcian,  Majorian,  Sevems.  3. 
The  Institutions  of  Oaius,  ii  books.  4.  Pauli 
Receptae  Sententiae,  v  books.  5.  Codex  Gngo- 
rianus,  v  books.  6.  Codex  Hermogenianus,  i 
book.     7.  Papinianus,  lib.  i  Responsorum. 

The  code  was  thus  composed  of  two  kinds  of 
materials,  imperial  constitutions,  which,  both  in  the 
code  itself  and  the  commonitorinm  or  notice  pie- 
fixed  to  it,  are  called  Leges  ;  and  the  writings  of 
Roman  jurists,  which  are  called  Ju$,  Both  the 
Codex  Oregorianus  and  Hermoaenianus,  being 
compilations  made  without  any  legal  authority, 
are  included  under  the  head  of  Jus.  The  selec- 
tions are  extracts,  which  are  accompanied  with 
an  interpretation,  except  in  the  case  of  the  In- 
stitutions of  Oaius  ;  as  a  general  rule,  the  text,  ao 
fiffas  it  was  adopted,  was  not  altered.  The  Insti- 
tutions of  Oaius,  however,  are  abridged  or  epito- 
mised, and  such  alterations  as  were  considered 
necesaaxy  for  the  time  are  introduced  into  the 
text :  this  part  of  the  work  required  no  interpre- 
tation, and  accordingly  it  has  none.  There  are 
pasiages  in  the  epitome  which  are  not  taken  from 
Oaius.    (Oaius,  iii.  127,  ed.  Ooetchen.) 

This  code  is  of  considerable  value  for  the  histoiy 
of  Roman  kw,  as  it  contains  several  sources  of  the 
Roman  law  which  are  otherwise  unknown,  especi- 
ally Paulus  and  the  five  fint  books  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  code.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Institu- 
tions of  Gains,  that  part  of  this  code  is  of  less 
value. 

The  author  of  the  Epitome  of  Oaius  in  the 
Breviarium  paid  little  attention  to  retaining  tha 


BUCCINA. 

««&§«(  the  orisiiiaL,  and  m  vtmfunam  of  the 
EpMome  and  the  MS.  of  0«ns  m  theiefcfe  of  fittle 
•dtntege  in  tlue  poinft  of  Hew.  The  EpiloiM  k, 
bowcTcr,  flail  wefol  in  ehowinfrwhai  Mhjecti  wcie 
dim  Hid  in  Gom,  and  thae  fiUinf  «p  (to  far  as 
the  material  eontenta  are  eaneened)  eone  of  the 
laamae  of  the  VeroM  M& 

A  uiuiyfate  edition  of  thia  code  was  pablished 
hr  Sidard,  in  hia  Codex  ThcodoeiBnas,  Basikae, 
U28,nMUIbtio.  (Schaltiiig,  Jayiipii ■Jnrfiii  Fdms 
Am^Jmtimimmm^  LmL  BoL  1717;  Jm  Cmle 
A  Ijiirifa  III  1 1,  BcrtB,  1815 ;  Jahi  PmUi  R^ 
Oft  fi  ii  f.  LSh.  T.  ed.  Andls,  Bonn,  18S3 ; 
Sai^gBTf  GudboUs  Ma  Aeak  MtttmtB  an  MtUtimttr, 
u.  c  S'l  Backings  /arfiftitfiiBiia,  i.  90,  ftc  ;  Oaias, 
i^a^rfie  Primam  EdUiom  Pfntmitm)      [O.  L.] 

BRUTTIA'NI,  sfaiYes  whose  dutr  it  was  to 
wait  apon  the  Benan  BHgistiateB.  Tliey  aia  ssid 
to  have  heen  originally  taken  hon  aaaaif  the 
BrattisBa.  heeaoae  this  people  eontiniaed  from  fint 
to  iMt  frithfiil  to  Haanifaai  (Featos,!.  V.  ArnMMBi; 
OdL  X.  3) ;  bM  Niebohr  {HiaL  </  Ramt^  toL  iii. 
Ba«eM4)  ii  ilispaafd  to  think  that  these  servants 
b«e  this  anase  kng  bcfere,  since  both  Stiabo  (vi. 
PL  255)  and  Diodom  <zvi  15)  state  that  this  word 
signified  levateed  slaTosL 

BU'CCINA  (fimtdiniX  a  kmd  of  bora-tnoapet, 
ancientiy  made  out  of  a  shdL     It  is  th     ' 
dcacribed  by  Ovid  (IML  i  835):— 

*  Gavm  bnedna  sanitar  iUi 
Toctalis,  in  latom  quae  torbine  cresdt  ab  imo: 
Bocdna,  qnae  in  medio  concepit  at  afta  ponto, 
littan  Toce  leplet  sob  ntroque  jacentia  Phoebo.** 


BULLA. 
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aadeu  In  later  tinws  it  was  cafved  fiom  bom, 
and  perhaps  froai  wood  or  BietaL,  so  as  to  imitate 
the  sheO.    The 


chieOy  osed  to  pm- 
chuB  the  watches  of  the  dajr  (S*nrc  Tkynt.  798) 
and  of  the  nifrht,  henee  called  bmreima  prima^  $e^ 
c«arfa,Ac  (Polyb.  siv.  8;  Li  v.  zzvi  15;  8iL 
ItaL  vii.  154  ;  Prnpert.  it.  4.  63 ;  Cic.  Pro  Mmr. 
9.)  It  was  also  blown  at  femrals,  and  at  festive 
sntsrtahunento  hoth  beibcv  sitting  down  to  table 
and  after.  (TadL  ^m.  zv.  Sa)  llacrDbins  (L  8) 
teDs  as  that  tritoos  holding  bmetimaa  were  fixed  on 
the  roof  of  the  tenple  of  Satom. 

The  orasaciaa  who  played  the  hmcdma  was  called 
bmccmaiar.  [B.J.] 

BULLA,  a  ctreular  plate  or  boss  of  metal,  so 
eaDed  froai  its  reseaUaace  m  fana  to  a  babble 
floating  upon  water.  Bright  stads  of  this  dfwrrip- 
tion  were  ased  to  adorn  the  sword-belt  (onrro 
brnUu  einpmia,  Viiv.  Ae».  iz..  359  ;  bmUig  awper 
htUtmt^  Sid.  Apoll.  Cbrsi.  3).  Another  nse  of 
them  was  in  dim,  the  parts  of  which  werr  fiu- 
tened  together  bv  bnus- headed,  or  even  br  goM- 
headed  nails.  (FlanL  Amu.  ii.  4,  20;  Cic  l>rr. 
IT.  56.)  The  magnificent  bronae  doora  of  the 
Pantheon  aft  Rome  are  enriched  with  highly  t 
mented  booses,  sobm  of  which  are  here  shown. 


The  amsical  instrement  iocenM  nearly  resembled 
K  shape  the  ahdl  bmteimmm,  and,  like  it,  might 
be  deacribed  from  the  above  lines  (in  the 
)  of  eonchologists),  as  spind  and  gibbons. 
The  two  dimwingB  m  the  annezed  vroodcat  agree 
with  this  aceonat.  In  the  first,  tsken  from  a  finexe 
(Barney^  Hiatory  cf  Mmmc,  voL  L  pi.  6),  the 
hmeema  is  cnrved  fir  the  eonvenience  of  the  per- 
fbrsMf;,  with  a  Tcsy  wide  month,  to  diHiise  and 
increase  the  sound.  In  the  next,  a  eopy  of  an 
sndent  aenlpdire  taken  from  Bhmchini^  work  (/>» 
JfMKW  /aitfram.  Fetef«a^  p.  15.  pL  2,  18),  H  still 
ntsins  the  original  fiorm  of  the  shell. 


The  inscriptions  quoted  by  Bartholini  (Db  T9mM^ 
p.  226)  seem  to  prove  that  the  brnedma  was  distinct 
from  the  eonm;  but  H  ii  often  (as  in  Aem,  vii. 
519)  oodfiRmded  with  it.  The  buccina  seems  to 
have  been  chiefy  distinguished  by  the  twisted 
fina  fif  the  shell,  bom  which  it  was  originally 


We  most  firquently  irad,  however,  of  bnllae  as 
ornaments  worn  by  children  suspended  from  the 
neck,  and  especially  by  the  sons  of  the  noble  and 
wealthy.  Such  a  one  is  called  kerm  bmttahu  by 
Juvenal  (Sat  ziv.  4).  His  bulla  a-as  made  of  thin 
plates  of  gold.  Its  usual  fimn  is  shown  in  the 
annezed  vroodcut,  which  reprrs**nts  a  fine  bulla 
preserved  in  the  British  Museam,  and  is  of  the 
Btse  of  the  original 


The  UM  of  the  tml/a^  like  that  of  the  pmctezta, 
was  derived  from  the  Etniscans,  whence  it  is 
called  by  Juvenal  (v.  164)  cmrum  Etruaewm.  It 
was  originally  worn  only  by  the  children  of  the 
patricians,  but  subsequently  by  all  of  free  birth  (Cio» 
p  4 


2ie 


BYSSUa 


Vmrr.  L  58) ;  while  children  of  the  Ubeitmi  were 
only  permitted  to  wear  an  ornament  of  the  same 
kind  made  of  leather  (nodM  iamtum  et  tignMm  de 
pempert  lorOj  Jnv.  v.  165 ;  Ubertmu  teorletk,  Asoon. 
ad  del  e,\  The  holla  waa  laid  aside,  together 
with  die  praetexta,  and  was  consecmted  on  this 
occasion  to  the  Lares.  (Pen.  t.  31.)  Examples 
of  hoys  represented  with  the  holla  are  not  nnfre- 
quent  in  statues,  on  tomhs,  and  in  other  works  of 
art.  (Spon,  Mite,  n.  299 ;  MiddletoD,  AuL  Man. 
tah.M  [J-Y.] 

BURIS.     [Arateum,] 

BUSTUA'RII.    [FuNua] 

BUSTUM.     [FuNUS.] 

BUXUM  ('■^os),  properly  means  the  wood  of 
the  hoz  tree,  hut  was  given  as  a  name  to  many 
thinn  made  of  this  wo^  The  tablets  used  for 
writing  on,  and  coTered  with  wax  {tabulae  osnitas), 
were  usually  made  of  this  wood.  Hence  we  read 
in  Propertins  (iii.  22.  8),  **  Vulgari  buxo  sordida 
cera  foit.**  These  tabeUae  were  sometimes  called 
cerata  hmaa.  In  the  same  way  the  Oreek  irv(/ov, 
formed  from  t^^os,  *^  box- wood,**  came  to  be  iq>- 
plied  to  any  tablets,  whether  they  were  made  of 
this  wood  or  any  other  substance  ;  in  which  sense 
the  word  occurs  in  the  Septuagint  {rk  w((a  rk 
AitftKO,  Eaod,  xxiv.  12 ;  compare  /«.  xxx.  8 ;  Hab. 
il2). 

Tops  were  made  of  box-wood  (voUtb3e  btumm^ 
Viil^.  Afin,  yiL  382 ;  Pers.  iii.  51)  ;  and  also  all 
wind  instruments,  especially  the  flute,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  prosent  day  (Ov.  Eai  PonL  L  1.  45,  Met,  xii. 
158,  Fad,  tL  697 ;  Virg.  Amk.  ix.  619).  Combs 
also  were  made  of  the  same  wood ;  whence  Juvenal 
(xiv.  194)  speaks  oieapul  wtactma  buxo, 

BYSSUS  {fivffffos).  It  has  been  a  subject  of 
some  dispute  whether  the  byssus  of  the  ancients 
was  cotton  or  linen.  Herodotus  (il  86)  says  that 
the  mummies  were  wrapped  up  in  byline  dndoa 
(jriMvos  fiwrtrlmis  rfXa^cri),  which  Rosellini 
and  many  modem  writers  maintain  to  be  cotton. 
The  only  decisive  test,  however,  as  to  the  material 
of  mummy  doth  is  the  microscope  ;  and  from  the 
numerous  examhiadons  which  have  been  made,  it 
is  quite  certam  that  the  mummy  doth  was  made 
of  flax  and  not  of  cotton,  and  therefore  whenever 
tlie  ancient  writers  *pply  ^^^  term  byssus  to  the 
mummy  doth,  we  must  understand  it  to  mean 
linen. 

The  word  byssus  appears  to  come  from  the 
Hebrew  buix,  and  the  Greeks  probably  got  it 
through  the  Phoenicians.  (See  Qesentus^s  T%e- 
eauruB,)  Pausanias  (vi  26.  §  4)  says  that  the 
district  of  Ells  was  well  adapted  for  growing 
byssus,  and  remarks  that  all  the  people,  whose 
hmd  is  adapted  for  it,  sow  hemp,  flax,  and  byssus. 
In  another  passage  (v.  5.  §  2)  he  says  that  Ells  is 
the  only  place  in  Greece  in  which  byssus  grows, 
and  remarks  that  the  byssus  of  Elis  is  not  inferior 
to  that  qf  the  Hebrews  in  fineness,  but  not  so  yel- 
low ((oi^).  The  women  in  Patrae  gained  their 
living  by  making  head-dresses  (iceicp^^aAof),  and 
weaving  doth  from  the  byssus  grown  in  Elis. 
(Paus.  vii.  21.  §  7.) 

Among  later  writers,  the  word  byssus  may  per- 
haps be  used  to  indicate  either  cotton  or  linen 
cloth.  Bottiger  (Sabma^  voL  ii.  p  105)  supposes 
that  the  byssus  was  a  kind  of  muslin,  whiui  was 
employed  in  making  the  cdebrated  Coan  garments. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  Gcspd  of  St  Luke  (xvi.  9) 
{M  part  of  the  dressof  a  rich  man.    (Compare  Aev. 


CACABUS. 

xviii.  12.)  It  waa  sometimes  dyed  of  a  purple  or 
crimson  colour  (fiO<nruwr  wop^v^ow^  Hesych.). 
Pliny  (xix.  4)  speaks  of  it  as  a  species  of  flajc 
(lmum\  and  says  that  it  served  ma^iermn  aKurtfiM 
deUcUe,     (Yates,  Teaiinimm  AnHquorum^  pu  267, 

&C.) 


C.K. 

CABEIHIA  (aa6c(f»ia),myBterie8,  festivals,  and 
orgies  sdemnised  in  all  places  in  which  the  Pehia- 
gian  Cabeiri,  the  most  mysterious  and  perplexing 
deities  of  Grecian  mythology,  were  worshipped, 
but  especially  in  Samothrace,  Imbros,  Lemnoa, 
Thebes,  Anthedon,  Pergamus,and  BeiTtos.  (Paua. 
ix.25.  §5,iv.l.  §5,  ix.22.  §5,l4.§6;  Eoseb. 
Praqx  Bvang,  p.  31.)  Little  is  known  respectii^ 
the  rites  obsorved  in  these  mysteries,  as  no  one  was 
aUowed  to  divulge  them.  (Strabo,  x.  pi  470,  &c  ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  L  917 ;  On»h.  Atyom,  469;yaler. 
FLscc  iL  435.)  Diagoras  is  nid  to  have  provoked 
the  highest  indignation  of  the  Athenians  by  his 
having  made  these  and  other  mysteries  public 
(Atheni^.  Leg,  ii.  5.)  The  most  cdebrated  wero 
those  of  the  ishmd  of  Samothrace,  which,  if  w« 
may  judge  from  those  of  Lemnos,  were  solemnised 
every  year,  and  huted  for  nine  days.  The  admia- 
sion  was  not  confined  to  men,  for  we  find  iostanooa 
of  women  and  boys  being  initiated.  (SchoL  ad 
Eurip,  Pkoen,  7;  Pint  Alett,  2 ;  Donatus  ad  Teremt, . 
Phorm,  i  15.)  Persons  on  their  admission  seena 
to  have  undeivone  a  sort  of  examination  respect- 
ing the  life  they  had  led  hitherto  (Plut  Laced, 
Apopktk,  Antaldd,  p.  141.  ed.  Taochnits),  and 
were  then  purified  of  all  their  crimes,  even  if  they* 
had  committed  murder.  (Livy.  xlv.  5  ;  SchoL  ad 
TheocrU,  ii.  12 ;  Hesych.  s. «.  Kofiis.)  The  priest 
who  undertook  the  purification  of  murderers  bore 
the  name  of  icoii)r.  The  persons  who  were  ini- 
tiated received  a  purple  ribbon,  which  was  worn 
around  their  bodies  as  an  amulet  to  preserve  them 
against  all  dangers  and  storms  of  the  sea.  (SchoL 
ad  Apolbm.  L  e. ;  Diodor.  v.  49.) 

Respecting  the  Lemnian  Cabeiria  we  know  that 
their  annual  cdebration  took  place  at  night  (Cic. 
De  Nat,  Dear.  i.  42),  and  httted  for  nine  daya,. 
during  which  all  fires  of  the  island,  which  were 
thought  to  be  impure,  were  extinguished,  sacrifioea 
were  offered  to  the  dead,  and  a  sacred  vessel  was 
sent  out  to  fetch  new  fire  from  Delos.  During  these 
sacrifices  the  Cabeiri  were  thought  to  be  absent  with 
the  sacred  vessd  ;  after  the  return  of  which,  the 
pure  fire  was  distributed,  and  a  new  life  began, 
probably  with  banquets.  (Schol.  ad  ApoUon,  lUotL 
I  608.) 

The  great  celebrity  of  the  Saroothracian  mya- 
teries  seem  to  have  obscured  and  thrown  into  ob- 
livion those  of  Lemnos,  finom  which  Pythagoras  ia 
said  to  have  derived  a  part  of  his  wisdom.  (lam- 
blich.  ViL  Pyth.  c.  151 ;  compare  WSiSiet^  Pnlego 
lasaa,  p^  150.)  Concerning  the  celebration  of  the 
Cabeina  in  other  places  nothing  is  known,  and  they 
seem  to  have  fiiUen  into  decay  at  a  very  earij 
period.  (Comp.  Quthberiet,  De  MygterUt  Deorum 
Oabirormm^  Fnmequene,  1704,  4to. ;  Wdcker,i>M 
Aeec^.  JYU.  p.  160,  &c. ;  £.  G.  Haupt,  De  HeK^- 
gione  Cabiriaca,  1834, 4to. ;  Lobeck,  Aglaopiamme^ 
p.l281,&c.;  Keanek,  The  Egypt  o/Herod^p.  264^ 
&c)  [L.S.] 

CACABUS.     [AuTHRPSA.] 


IBtlM  Attic 


»d  tht  k«  «f  hif  liditt  as 
tbetlMe  WM  cauidcfed  I 


KAKOSI& 

KAKEG<yRIAS  OIKS'  (i 
^■M  aaactkalor  ab«h 
cHfCiL  Tbit  mtdaahWumim 
aCm  (I>eM.&  JtfU.  p.544X^iiliyfM  ttrt  (l«iMr 
^J^fatf,  Aiktaph.  r«^  12e7X  wad  mmukayfma 
ttm.  TUb  actioB  cinld  be  bra^lrt  ■giiiiH  n 
Uifiiial  i^D  applied  to  lelhg  catMi  eharit  t 
cpraMtai  ncB  ■■   aplj^e^Mwc,  TCtysAeiies^  &c*, 

fa^fii^  [AioBBHxrA. j  It  «M  no  JHlificft> 
tin  t^  tWae  worde  wen  wotkim  m  wamet,  (Lju, 
€,  7X«an.  pp.  372,  373.)  B7  a  bw  ef  Sdon  H 
vaeakofiiriiidda  to  ipadcenler  thedttd;  and  if 
a  penoB  did  ao,  ha  WM  liable  to  tUa  aetioB,  wkich 
cooldbe  bra^gbt  aanat  him  bj  the  neaeit  lela- 
tkn  ef  tba  dfceaeed.  (Deai.  e.  XoCml  pi  4a8»  c 
.pil022;  P1bL&^&31.)  Ifaandiridaal 
waa  cvgaaed  in  any  paUie 
t«nhf  aafiand  the  ottnarjr 


n 
to 
(Dem.  A  AftuL  p.  634.) 
If  the  dnffiiiidaiit  waa  eonwcted^  he  bad  to  pay  a 
fine  ef  500  dncfamae  to  the  plainti£  (laec.  c 
LodL  p.  396  ;  L71.  &  Tkmwm.  pi  864.)  Plntaith, 
howefcc^aMBtiow  that,  aeeoiding  to  one  of  Solent 
lava^  whoever  apeke  evil  of  a  penon  in  the  tBBplet, 
eaarti  of  jnatioe^  pnbiie  efieea,  or  in  peblie  feiti- 
Tda,  had  to  paj  five  dnehaMS  ;  bat  aa  IMatner 
iFfvetm  6ei'  dm  AUSkan^  veL  iLpi  192)  hM  ob- 
aervvdy  the  Inw  of  Solon  waa  pnteUy  cbanged, 

aai  the  henviar  fine  of  600 

in  the  phwe  of  the  maOcr 

m  \m  oaation  ^nait  Meidiai  (pi  643)  apeaka  of  a 

fine  of  1000  dtnchmnr;  bntthiaia  prabaUy  to  be 

two  actiana  wMliiifrfaj  ;  one  on  hia  own  aeeount, 
aad  the  other  on  aeeonnt  of  the  fauolti  whieb 
Meidiaa  hnd  fenwnittfd  i^jainat  hia  aurther  and 
Thia  aetion  waaprotobly  broogfat  befim  the 
r  (DeBB.  &  Mid.  p.644X  to  wbom  the 
idaled  iM^o«f7pef4  belonged.  Tbe  two  ipeecbea 
of  Lyaioa  i^gainat  Theonmeetaa  wcte  ipoken  in  an 
action  of  thia  kind. 

KAKOLCKGIAS  DIKE'.  [KAKMoni^a 
Diu.] 

KAK(ySIS  (cdbMif X  a  ^  ^'"^^P  ^  ^ 
Attic  Inwy  doea  not  a^nify  every  kind  of  ilMnat- 
Bent,  bat 

L  The  ill-twntmant  of  pewnti  by  their  children 
(jodnt^it  >ei<oiirX  %  Of  wonwn  by  their  bna- 
bonda  (mdMm^a  yvmmm^),  3.  Of  beireeoea  («d. 
mny  rwr  ^racMpair).  4.  Of  oqihana  and  widowa 
by  their  goaidiana  or  any  other  pectonf  (jcdaw^ii 
TMT  ipfoiwr  jod  xy»'<w>^'fiy  TMWMfr). 

1.  Edmn^tfTei^Mrwaaoonnaittedbythoaewbo 
attnck  their  pannt8v  or  applied  abaaive  epithets  to 
them,  or  icniaed  them  the  meaiia  of  oapport  when 
they  wcfeaUe  to  afibrd  it,  or  did  not  boty  them 
after  their  death  and  pay  them  proper  honoom 
(Anotoph.  A9. 767, 1 866 ;  Svidaa,  t.  e.  Xltkafyutht 
W^wy.)  It  waa  no  jnotifieatifln  lor  childien  that 
their  parents  had  Seated  them  badly.  I^  however, 
they  wen  illegitimate^  or  had  not  received  a  proper 
edaeatiai  from  thetr  parenta,  they  coold  not  be 
pmeecBted  fir  jcdusrtt.    (Meie^  AU.  Procetw^  pi 

38a) 

Z  Kdtmns  ymmmmf  waa  eommitted  by  bna- 

\uidi  who  iD-tieaied  their  wives  in  any  manner 

orhdiaaamne  with  otte  tomhi  (Diog  Uat. 

M 17'  comum  Fla^  Alah*  8),  or  denied  their 
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wivea  the  marriage  dntieo  ;  fcr  by  a  bw  of  Solon, 
the  bosbaad  vras  bound  to  visit  his  ni/e  three 


evcnr  month,  at  least  if  she  was  an  brircas. 
(Plat  ^  20,  Endk,  28w)  In  the  comedy  of 
Cratimii,  caUed  the  **  Wine  Hash**  (nvrlni), 
Coamdy  vras  nprcoented  as  the  wife  of  Cmtinaa, 
who  bnqght  anactian  gainst  bim  beeann  be  m^ 
leeted  her  and  devoted  all  his  attention  to  tho 
wine  flask.    (SchoL  otf  Arittopk,  £qmi.  399.) 

3L  Kdmp^u  rim  4wutX^pmtf  was  committed  by 
the  nearest  reiattves  of  poor  heiresses,  who  neither 
mairied  them  themselvca,  nor  gave  them  a  dowry 
in  order  to  many  them  to  penons  of  their  own 
mnkmlife(Dem.e.MooBrlp.l076i  Harpocr.s.s. 
*Ewi8iaos,  eirrcr  ;  Said.  Phot.  s. «.  evrc^t)  ;  or,  if 
they  mariied  them  themeeives.  did  not  perfens  the 
marriige  dntiesi     (Plat.  SoL  20.) 

4  Kdanriff  T«Sr  l^^aiw  iral  XW*^*^**^  7»* 
pauMr  vraa  coaunitted  by  those  who  injured  hi 
any  vray  either  orphans  or  widows,  both  of  whom 
wen  considered  to  be  in  an  especial  manner  nnder 
the  protection  of  the  chief  arehoQ.  (Dentci  Afoo/rC 
pi  1076 ;  6  Vx*^t  ^^^^  irtfukfiTO  Tww  xnp^ 
col  Twr  apfaWrtr,  Ulpian.  ad  liemodk  c  TSmoer.) 
The  speech  of  Imeus  on  the  Inheritanoe  of  Hognias, 
is  a  defence  against  an  e^aTTsXai  aaat^Mvt  of 
this  kind. 

All  these  eases  of  adirofrftf  belonged  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  chief  archon  (<^wr  Mt^vft^t). 
If  a  permn  wronged  in  any  vraj  orphans,  heiresses, 
or  widows,  the  archon  coold  indict  a  fine  apon  them 
himself ;  or  if  be  considered  the  person  deserving 
of  greater  ponishment,  could  bring  him  befon  tho 
heUaea.  (Dem.  e,  AfaearL  p.  1076.  Lt».)  Any 
private  individual  could  also  accuse  parties  guilty 
of  Jcdmi^if  by  means  of  bying  an  infomiation 
(flIewyycA/a)  before  the  chief  archon,  though  somo- 
tlie  accuser  proceeded  by  means  of  a  regular 
(7pafj),  with  an  Mmpi^a  before  the 
aichon.  (Dem.  &  PamtaemH,  p.  980.)  Those  who 
accused  penons  guilty  of  adacsMit  incurred  no 
danger,  as  vras  usually  the  case,  if  the  defendant 
was  acquitted,  and  they  did  not  obtain  the  fifth 
part  of  the  votes  of  the  dicasts.  (Uaipocr.  s. «. 
E2ew)7«A<a.) 

The  punishment  doea  not  apaear  to  have  been 
fixed  for  the  difierent  cases  of  camMrit,  bat  it  waa 
geneiallT  severe.  Those  fimnd  guilty  of  cdawnt 
y^mimv  lost  their  civil  rights  {krii»ia\  but  were  aU 
lowed  to  retain  their  pnyertj  (oStm  fir^Mi  #ony 
rk  a^ifimrm^  r^  M  xfWm>*'«  c'x^t  Andoe.  IM 
MmL  86  ;  Xen.  Mem.  il  2.  §  13):  but  if  the 
Kdrnmau  consisted  in  beating  their  parents,  tbe 
hands  of  the  ofienden  might  even  be  cut  oiL 
(Meomins,  7%«si.  Attie.  1 2.) 

KAKOTECHNION  DIKE  (jremrrexriMr 
9Uai\  eoiresponds  in  some  degree  with  an  action 
for  subornation  of  perjury.  It  might  be  instituted 
against  a  party  to  a  previous  suit,  whose  witnesses 
Imd  already  been  eonvicted  of  fidschood  in  an  action 
imiiofuifmpiAif,  (Harpocr.  «.  o.  ;  Dem.  e.  Kv, 
md  Mmt.  pi  11S9.  11.)  It  has  been  also  sur- 
miaod  that  this  proceeding  was  available  against 
the  same  party,  when  persons  had  subscribed  them- 
selves fiJaely  as  sommonen  in  the  deckration  or 
indictment  in  a  previous  suit  (Meier,  AU,  Proe. 
p.  385) ;  and  if  Pkto^s  authority  with  respect  to 
the  terms  of  Attic  kw  can  be  considered  oonclo* 
sive,  other  cases  of  conspiracy  and  contrivance  may 
have  borne  this  title.  (PiaU  Leg.  xL  p.  936,  e.) 
With  respect  to  the  court  into  which  those  causoa 
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were  broaght,  and  the  adTantam  obtained  by  the 
fnoceasful  party,  we  have  no  inmnnation.  (Mder^ 
AU,  Proe.  pp.  45,  386.)  [J.  8.  M. 

CADA'VER.  [FuNua.] 
CADISCI  (iraUffinN).  [PssPHua.] 
CADU'CEUS  (mip^Kcior,  mypteior,  Thueyd. 
53  ;  mipvK^iisr,  Herod,  ix.  100)  was  the  ataff  or 
mace  carried  by  heralds  and  HnibBiiiadnin  in  time 
of  war.  (PoUoz,  riil  138.)  Thia  name  is  also 
giren  to  the  staiF  with  which  Hermes  or  Merenry 
is  usually  represented,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
fiffure  of  Hennes,  Udcen  firam  an  andent  yase, 
iniich  is  ffiven  in  Milling  Pmnimrei  de  Vatet  Am- 
tiqm$^  Tol  L  pL  70. 

The  caducous  was  originaDy  only  an  olive  branch 
with  the  eriiifwra  which  were  afterward  fonned 
into  snakes.  (MUUer,  ArdiMtlogU  der  Kwmt,  p. 
504.)     Later  mythdogists  inrented  tales  about 


these  snakes.  Hyginus  tells  us  that  Mercniy  once 
found  two  snakes  fighting,  and  divided  them  with 
his  wand ;  fi»m  which  drcnmstanoe  they  were 
used  as  an  emblem  of  peace.  (Compare  Plin.  H,N, 
xzix.  3.) 

From  caduoeus  was  fonned  the  word  Oatbtetator^ 
which  signified  a  perMm  sent  to  treat  of  peace.  (LiT. 
zzziL  32  ;  Nepu  Hamnk,  11  ;  Amm.  Mare.  zx.  7  ; 
OelL  z.  27.)  The  perMns  of  the  Oadmmutont 
were  considered  sacred.  (Gate,  op.  Fed,  t. «. ;  Cic. 
D6  OraL  il  46.)  The  Cad^uaiB  was  not  used  by 
the  Romans.  They  used  instead  oerfieaa  and 
•Bgwtafl,  which  were  carried  by  the  Fetiales.  (Dig. 
i  tit  8.  s.  8.)     [FxTXALxa.] 

CADU'CUM.    [Bona  Caduca.] 

CADUS  (icdSot,  icdSSos),  a  large  Teasd  usually 
made  of  earthen-ware,  which  was  used  for  serenl 
purposes  among  the  andenta.  Wine  was  fine- 
quently  kept  in  it ;  and  we  learn  frem  an  author 
quoted  by  Pollux  that  the  amphora  was  also  cdled 
cadus  (Pollux,  X.  70,  71 ;  Suidas,  t.«.  Ki3of). 
The  Teasd  used  in  drawing  water  from  wells  was 
called  cadus  (Aristoph.  EodM.  1003 ;  PolIuiL  x. 
31),  or  TovX^f.  (Suidas,  t.  e.  Tw\6s,)  The  name 
of  cadus  was  sometimes  given  to  the  vessd  or  urn 
in  which  the  counten  or  pebbles  of  the  dicasts  were 
put,  when  they  gave  their  vote  on  a  trial,  but  the 


CAELATURA. 

dimmntive  ttaMntat  was  more  commonly  used  in 
this  signification.     [Psbphus.] 

CAELATU'RA  (rppwrmi\  a  branch  et 
the  fine  arts,  under  which  all  sorts  of  ornamental 
work  in  metal,  except  actual  statues,  appear  to 
be  induded.  The  principal  processes,  which  theae 
words  were  used  to  dengnate,  aeera  to  have  been 
of  three  kinds:  hammering  metal  platea  into 
moulds  or  dies,  so  as  to  bring  out  a  raised  pat- 
tern ;  engraring  the  surfooe  of  metak  with  a  sharp 
tool ;  and  working  a  pattern  of  one  metal  iqion  or 
into  a  surfooe  of  another :  in  short,  the  variona 
processes  which  we  describe  by  the  words  dutamg^ 
rfamasoeamy,  &&  Millingen,  who  is  one  of  the 
best  authorities  on  such  sutnciets,  says  **  The  art  <tf 
working  the  predous  metaJs  either  separatdy,  or 
uniting  them  with  other  substances,  was  called 
ionrntiel.  It  was  known  at  a  very  eaily  epoch,  as 
may  be  infened  fimm  the  shidd  of  Achilles,  the 
ark  of  Cypselus,  and  other  productions  of  the 
kind.**  There  is,  however,  some  doubt  whether^ 
in  their  original  meaning,  the  words  roymrrut^  and 
eadaimra  described  the  first  or  the  second  of  the 
above  processes :  but  both  etymdogy  and  usase 
are  in  fovour  of  the  hUter  view.  The  word  rojpcftw 
means  origindly  to  bom,  to  pierce  by  euttmg^  and 
the  cognate  substanUves  ropffo  and  rop6s  are  ap< 
plied  to  any  pointed  instrument,  such  as  the  tool 
of  the  engraver  (ropcvr^f :  see  Seiler  u.  Jaoobita, 
HamiwaHethmek  d.  GrieA,  Spmcke^  m.  eo.).  So  in 
Latin,  eodb  (to  chase),  and  ooafatm  (the  chasing 
todX  are  undoubtedly  connected  with  ooedo  (to 
cut).  It  may  also  be  observed  that  far  wotkhtg 
metals  by  hammering  other  words  are  used,  iXa^ 

dare,  and  that  woiks  in  metal  made  by  hammer^ 
ing  phOes  into  a  raised  pattern  are  called  ^bd- 
7\v^  and  Imnra  [  Anaoltpha].  With  regard 
to  the  usage  of  the  terms,  it  is  enough  to  remark, 
that  a  very  large  propofftion  of  the  oniamental 
works  in  metal,  alluded  to  by  the  andent  writera, 
firom  Homer  downwards,  must  have  been  executed 
by  the  process  of  engraving,  and  not  of  hammering. 
But,  whichever  process  the  tenns  may  have  bem 
originally  intended  to  designate,  in  practice  both 
processes  were  frequently  united.  For  all  veasela 
made  out  of  thin  plates  of  metal,  the  process  seems 
to  have  been  first  to  beat  out  the  plate  into  the 
rused  pattern,  and  then  to  chase  it  with  the 
graving  tooL  There  is  an  example  of  this  kind 
of  woric  in  the  British  Museum,  noticed  by  lCil« 
lingen. 

Another  question  has  been  raised,  whether 
TopcvTut^  and  eowfotera  are  precisdy  equivalent : 
but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  writers  on  art 
that  they  are  so,  though  Quatrem^  do  Quincy  and 
othen  suppose  roptvruHi  to  refer  to  any  woik  in 
idid^  and  even  to  chrysdephantine  statues.  (See 
Garatoni,  m  Cic.  Verr,  iv.  23  ;  Salmaa.  Eaeere.  ad 
Sotm.  n.  736,  foil ;  Heyne,  AmUtimar,  At/sabse^ 
iL  p.  127.)  Quintilian  (ii  21)  expressly  dis- 
tinguishes ooaiotem  and  §eidptMra  by  sayii^  that 
the  former  indudes  worics  in  goldy  tiher^  orassB, 
and  tfoa,  while  the  latter  embraces,  bendes  these 
materials,  also  wooii,  voory^  matiU,  glau^  and  gttmg. 
It  must  therefore  be  undentood  as  an  acoommo> 
dated  use  of  the  term  when  Pliny  says  of  glass,  — 
** aigenti  modo  caektor.**  {H.  N.  xxxvi  26.  a  66.) 

The  fact  which  is  bnplied  in  the  words  just 
quoted,  that  silver  was  the  chief  material  on 
which  the  cadaior  worked,  is  expressly  stated  by 
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Pfimr,  at  t^  eannaHeniait  «f  tJbe  yiwigf  wliiek 
fan  one  «f  oar  chief  aatlMritiee  on  the  eabject 
(JX.  N.  zxxm.  12.  e.  &5) ;  when  he  ncotiou  it 

as  a  iileWii  hei  that  maiij  had  gained  ra- 

aawB  fer  dhaaiiig  in  eihrer,  hat  none  lor  chani^  in 
geid:  it  it  not  hoverer  to  be  infatnd  that  gold 
waa  BBi  rhaeril,  far  wwfca  in  gold  an  frequently 
■Kodoned  hgr  other  antheni  Fkoai  the  mbm  eee- 
taoB,  and  horn  other  anthoritWa,  we  kam  that 
wockt  of  thia  idiid  wen  alee  eseeatod  in  bconee 
and  mn  (Qimit.  L  e. ;  FondUm,  jl  «.).  Two  cz- 
uajiktB  of  rhaeiiig  ni  mo  deaem  tepenal  notice^ 
the  one  far  ha  antiqiiitj,  the  other  lor  ite  beanty: 
the  fineer  ie  the  inm  baee  of  the  vaee  dedicated 
bj  Aiyattn^  king  of  Lydie,  at  Delphi*  which  was 
the  weik  of  Gtaaeaa  of  CMoa,  and  was  chaied 
with  flaan  fiforea  of  ***'— ^,  iiMirrfi,  and  plaali 
(Herad.  i  25  ;  Pam.  z.  16.  §  1  ;  Ath.  t.  ^ 
210,  h.  e. ;  DieL  t^Bia^  jl  e.  Oiamau) :  the  ktter 
■  the  nren  hefanet  of  Alexander,  the  week  of 
Theophih^  which  glittered  like  eater  (Phit  JUr. 
32):  StalMS  nMreoTOV  BMntioM  the  jpcople  of 
<^bpa,ia  Ajb*  Minof;  as  noted  lor  their  ekill  in 
chenng  imi  (Stnh.  ziii.  pi  631). 

The  objects  on  which  the  mofater  czeiciaed  hie 

azt  wen  chiefly  weapons  and  annoor — enedally 

■hidd^diaiiota,  tripods,  and  other  TotiTO  oOeringa, 

qooits*  caadekfaim,  thrones,  cnnile  diaizi,  mirTDn, 

goblet^  dishes,  and  all  kinds  of  gold  and  silTer 

plate.    Anns  wen  often  ornamented  with  patterns 

in  gold  (ypttMrk  im  foAip  ^yxP^V  ^"^  {Ootrp, 

lager,  ^  i   No.  124  ;  eeatan  efcjwyiykrfiwa, 

TiebdL  OmuL  14).     Chaaed  brane  hehaets  and 

greeree  have  been  fimnd  at  Pompeii  and  ebewbere. 

(AfeiL  Berft.  iiL  60,  rr.  IS,  t.  29 ;  BrOnsted,  di$ 

Bromxm  een  Am.)     Chariots,  especially  thoee 

veed  in  the  dmriot-iaeee  and  txionphal  proceee, 

were  often  made  of  branse  richly  chaeed  [Cu»- 

ncs]:  mider  the  Roman  emperors  private  carriages 

(out  T  sum)  wen  often  corcf^  with  pfaites  of  chased 

btoBse,  silTCK,aBd  eren  gold  (Plin.  H.  N.  xzziiL  11. 

a.  49 ;  SneL  Cfomf.  16  ;  MartiaL  iii.  72  ;  Lmprid. 

Aia.  Sm.  43 ;  Vopisc  AwnL  46 ;  Cauuca). 

lacanddafan,  mirrara,  and  so  fiorth,  the  remains 

of  £tnHcaa  art  wm  yesy  rich.    An  dabonte  ae- 

ceoai  of  aadeni  tripods  ii  girea  in  Mflller^  eemy, 

ITsAcr  die  TVqpodba,  in  the  AmaWma^  voIsl  i  and 

iiL    RfspwAingveiselsofgoldandsDferphte,and 

other  onamcnta,  among  the  nnmeroos  referenoee 

of  the  anciait  mithon,  those  of  Ciccn  (te  V^rr, 

'vw.\  and  Pliny  {H.  JV:  zzxiiL  11,  12.  s.  60-^4) 

J  the  most  important  and  interestiog. 

The  eommentsl  woik  with   which  the  chaser 

wisieted  either  of  simple 

/in  imitation  of  pfamts  and 

flowery  'or  of  animali,  or  of  mythologicu  subjects, 

and,  for  amovr,  of  battles.    To  the  first  chns  belong 

tiK  ^fTfr  jfffr'fTf ,  pmtjmatff^  paimae  kedsnUae^ 

rnddudwyaMoHiGcLtLi  TnMl OamL  17) i 

enaments  of  the  second  dam  wen  common  on  the 

bronse  and  gold  vases  of  Corinth  (Ath.  t.  pu  199,  e.) 

and  en  tr^^  (AmaUL  toL  iiL  p^  29)  ;  and  the 

nytholqgical  subjects,  which  were  genoally  taken 

from  Hoamr,  wen  reeerred  for  the  works  of  the 

gnealest  masteei  of  the  art:  they  were  gennally 

erecoled  m  my  high  rdief  (ancy^pbi).     In  the 

ibeit  worki^  the  omamentiJ  pattern  wae  freipiently 

diftiBict  Aom  the  ireerl,  to  which  it  wae  either 

Asteaed  pemmaeaUy,  or  so  thai  it  eoold  be  re- 

Buni  Mt  pUmmae^  the  ▼easel  being  of  silTer,«id 

1^  ^yi„.^.J^  /«f  g»AL  u  iieftie  aa<  eai6feaMrfo.  (Cic. 
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great  impnlee  was  given  to  tbe  art,  espi 
their  mi^tfiesnt  prewnU  to  the  Delphkx 
and  belonging  to  this  period,  we  have  the 
Olancos,  as  already  mentioned,  and  of  The 


m  rtrr.  ir.  23 ;  Jar.  L  76  ;  MartiaL  riii.  51  t 
Grid.  MtL  ▼.  81  ;  Ath.  v.  p.  199  ;  PsitlL  :>mL  Hi 
6,  8  ;  Senee.  Ep,  5  ;  como^  CnnTsiNDBTA). 

The  art  of  omamcntaJ  metal-work  was  m  an 
advaaeed  stage  of  pn^gress  among  the  Grerki  of  tbe 
hcnic  period,  as  we  see  from  namerons  paseages  of 
Homer.  In  Italy,  also,  the  Etniacans,  ss  abore 
sisted,  had  eariy  attained  to  great  proficiencT  in  iL 
In  the  time  of  the  last  dynastr  of  Lydan  kings,  a 
great  impnlee  was  giTcn  to  the  art,  especially  by 
'*^  '  ?«      -  •     "^  *  ■  iaa  tepjpje . 

he  names  of 
Throdoms  of 
Samoa,  who  made  a  great  eilTcr  reesel  for  Cnmus, 
the  ring  of  Polycntes,  and  a  golden  Tceael  which 
afterwards  adorned  the  pahu«  of  the  Persian  kings. 
But  its  perfection  would  of  coorse  d«^iend  on  that  ol 
the  arts  of  design  in  grnrraL  esprcially  of  aculptnre  { 
and  thos  we  osn  readily  ncrcot  the'  statement  of 
Pliny  that  iteoririn,  in  the  high  artistic  erase,  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  Pheidias,  and  iu  complete  derclop. 
ment  to  Polydeitos.  (Plin.  H,  S.  zzxiv.  8.  s.  1 9.  f  1, 
pfimm»qm  [PUdias]  artem  tortmiirem  apermitm  ah/m 
demematraam  wmiH>judieaimr :  ibid,  f  2,  /fw  (/'o/y. 
dstef).. .jnrfuo/ar  torwmHom  me  trmdiam,  wi  Pkidiat 
oBsmuM).  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that 
tlw  totentic  art  was  an  important  aocruory  to  the 
arts  of  statoary  and  scnlpture,  especially  in  works 
exocated  in  brmae  and  in  ivory  and  gold.  In  fiurt, 
in  the  ktter  dam  of  works,  the  paru  executed  m 
gold  belonged  properiy  to  the  drpartment  of  the 
ooe&iter;  and  hence  has  arisen  the  error  of  eerersl 
modem  writere  who  hsve  made  the  chryielephan* 
tine  stataee  a  branch  of  the  toreutic  art  The  in- 
timate connection  of  this  art  with  itatnary  and 
seolotnre  is  farther  shown  by  the  fiKt  that  eeY«nd 
of  the  great  artiaU  in  these  departmenU  were  also 
renowned  as  silrer-chasen,  such  as  Myron  snd 
Pasiteles.  In  the  see  of  Pheidias,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished name  u  that  of  Myi,  who  engrsTed  the 
battle  of  the  Lapithae  with  the  Crataurs  on  the 
shield  bf  Pheidias*s  colossal  branse  statue  of  Athena 
Promacbos  in  the  Acropolis,  and  who  is  laid  to  hare 
worked  from  designs  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Par- 
rhasios ;  but  the  ktter  point  inTdree  a  chronological 
difficulty.  (See  Diei,  of  Bitg.  n  en.  jifyi,  Prasw 
•Men)  In  the  period  from  the  time  of  Pheidias 
to  that  of  the  Roman  oonqneet  of  Greece,  the  fbl- 
lowmg  namee  are  preeerred :  Acraeai,  Boethus, 
snd  Mentor,  the  most  distineuished  of  sU  the  artists 
in  thii  department ;  the  icolptor  M^rnm  and  bis  ton 
Lydns  ;  aflsr  them,  Calamis,  Antipater  ;  and  the 
maker  of  a  work  mentioned  with  especial  admira* 
tion  by  Plinr,  Statonicos ;  a  littk  kter,  Tanrisciis 
of  Cysicns,  Ariston  and  Eunicus  of  Mytilene,  snd 
Hecataens.  The  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  especially 
Atttiochas  Epipbanes,  were  great  patrons  of  the  srt 
(Ath.  ▼.  PL  293,  d.)  In  the  kst  sge  of  the  Ro- 
man RepnUie,  the  prevailing  wealth  and  luxury, 
and  the  preeence  of  Greek  artisU  at  Rome,  com- 
bined to  bring  the  art  more  than  eter  into  requi- 
sitioo.  SilTOf^hasefs  teem  to  hare  been  regularly 
employed  in  the  eetablishments  of  the  great  men 
of  Rome ;  and  Pliny  mentions,  ss  belonging  to  the 
age  of  Pompey  the  Great,  Paeiteles,  Posidonius  of 
Ephesns,  Leostrstides,  Zopyrus,  Pytheas,  and 
kstly  Teoeer.  After  this  pmod,  the  srt  suddenly 
fell  into  disuee,  lo  that,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  chaaed 
Tessek  were  valued  only  for  their  sge,  though  the 
chasing  was  lo  worn  down  by  use  that  even  the 
figures  could  not  be  distinguished.    {H,  N,  zxxiiL 
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12.  8. 55,  xxxiv.  8.  8. 19  ;  see  the  articles  on  the 
artists  aboye  mentioned  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Biogruphf.) 

The  principal  ancient  wnten  on  this  art,  whose 
works  Pliny  used,  were  Andgonus,  Menaechmus, 
Xenocrates,  Duns,  Menander,  and  especially 
Pasiteles,  who  wrote  ndrabiUa  opera,  (Plin.  H,  N, 
Elench.  Ub.  xzxiiL)  The  most  important  modem 
works  on  the  subject  are  the  following :  Winckel- 
mann,  Werhe^  passim  ;  MUlingen,  Unedited  Monu- 
mentt^  il  12  ;  Veltheim,  Ehoae  iiber  MemnonU 
Bilds'dmle^  Nero^i  Smaragdy  Toreutik,  &c. ;  Quatre- 
mdre  de  Quincy,  Le  Jupiter  Ofympien  ;  Welckcr, 
Zeitech,  /.  Ge$ch,  u.  Au$leff.  d.  alL  Kwut,  vol.  L 
part  2.  p.  280 ;  Hirt,  Ueber  da$  Material,  die 
Techmk,  &&,  in  the  AmaUhea,  vol  i  p.  239. 
folL  ;  MUUer,  Hamdb.  d.  Arckdologie  der  Kunst, 
§311)  [P.S.] 

CAELIBA'TUS.      [Am   Uxorium  ;    L«x 

JOLIA  BT  PaPIA  PoPPABA.] 

CAERITUM  TA'BULAE.    [Aeraril] 

CAESAR,  a  title  of  the  Roman  emperors,  was 
originally  a  fkmily  name  of  the  Julia  gens  ;  it  was 
assumed  by  Octavianus  as  the  adopted  son  of  the 
great  dictator,  C.  Julias  Caesar,  and  was  by  him 
handed  down  to  his  adopted  son  Tiberius.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  used  by  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero, 
■s  members  either  by  adoption  or  female  descent  of 
Caesar^s  &unily  ;  but  though  the  family  became 
extinct  with  Nero,  succeeding  emperors  still  retained 
the  name  as  part  of  their  titles,  and  it  was  the 
practice  to  prefix  it  to  their  own  names,  as  for  in- 
stance, Imperaior  Caeeair  Domitiatuu  AnffUttuM. 
When  Hadrian  adopted  Aelins  Varus,  he  allowed 
the  latter  to  take  the  title  of  Caesar  ;  and  from  this 
time,  though  the  title  of  Anguttut  continued  to  be 
confined  to  the  reigning  emperor,  that  of  Cae$ar 
was  also  granted  ue  second  person  in  the  state 
and  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne.  (Eckhel, 
ToL  viii  p.  367,  &c)    [Augustus.] 

CALAMISTRUM,an  instrument  made  of  iron, 
and  hollow  like  a  reed  (ealamus),  used  for  curling 
the  hair.  For  this  purpose  it  was  heated,  the  per- 
son who  performed  the  office  of  heating  it  in  wood- 
ashes  (omm)  being  called  einifioy  or  cinerariu$,  (Hor. 
Sai.u2.9tii  Heindorf;  ad  he.)  This  use  of  heated 
irons  was  adopted  very  early  among  the  Romans 
(Plant  Asin,  iiL  8.  37),  and  became  as  common 
among  them  as  it  has  been  in  modem  times.  (Vii^- 
Aem.  xii  100.)  In  the  age  of  Cicero,  who  frequently 
alludes  to  it,  the  Roman  youths,  as  well  as  the 
matrons,  often  appeared  with  their  hair  curled  in 
this  manner  (calamistrati).  We  see  the  result  in 
many  antique  statues  and  busts.  [J.  Y.] 

CA'LAMUS  (ira^a^f,  Pollux,  x.  15),  a  sort 
of  reed  which  the  ancients  used  as  a  pen  for  writing. 
(Cic  adAtLvldi  Hor.  De  Art.  PotL  447.)  The 
best  sorts  were  got  frt)m  Aegypt  and  Cnidus.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xri  36,  64.)  So  Martial  (xiy.  38),  <«  Dat 
chartis  habiles  calmios  Memphitica  tellus.**  When 
the  reed  became  blunt,  it  was  sharpened  with  a 
knife,  eealprum  Ubrarium  (Tac  Ann.Y.8  ;  Suet 
ViteiL  2)  ;  and  to  a  reed  so  sharpened  the  epithet 
temperatus,  used  by  Cicero,  probably  refers  (Cic 
Ad  Qn.  ^.  iL  15,  **  calamo  et  atramento  tempemto 
res  agetur  ^).  One  of  the  inkstands  giTen  under  the 
article  Atram bntum  has  a  calamus  upon  it  The 
calamus  was  split  like  our  pens,  and  hence  Ausonius 
(▼ii.  49)  calls  it  fitsipet  or  clovenfboted.     [A.  A.] 

CALA'NTICA.     [Coma.] 

CA'LATHUS,  dim.  CALATHISCUS  (iccUo- 


CALCEU& 

0OS,  fcaXa9((ricos),  also  called  riXapos  usually  sig- 
nified the  basket  in  which  women  placed  their 
work,  and  especially  the  materials  for  spinniiijr* 
Thus,  Pollux  (x.  125)  speaks  of  both  riXapos  and 
KiXaBos  as  r^s  yvroarwyfriSos  crjcc^ :  and  in  an- 
other passage  (vii.  29),  he  names  them  in  connec- 
tion with  spinning,  and  says  that  the  riXapoi  and 
KoXaJdiffKos  were  the  same.  These  baskets  were 
made  of  osiers  or  reeds  ;  whence  we  read  in  Pollux 
(viL  173)  vXiicuv  raXdpovs  Jccd  KoXaBiatcovSy  and 
in  Catullus  (bdv.  319)  — 

**  Ante  pedes  autem  candentis  moUia  lanae 
Vellera  viryati  custodiebant  ealathiecL'" 

They  appear,  however,  to  have  been  made  in  earlier 
times  of  more  valuable  materials,  since  we  read  in 
Homer  {Od,  iv.  125)  of  a  silver  rAKapo%  They 
frequently  occur  in  paintings  on  vases,  and  often 
indicate,  as  Bdttiger  (  Vaaengem.  iii.  44)  has  re- 
marked, that  the  scene  represented  takes  place  in 
the  gynaeconitis,  or  women^s  apartments.  In  the 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  paintinff  on  a  vase 
(Millin,  Peinturet  de  Vaee$  Antiques^  vol.  i.  pL  4), 
a  slave,  belonging  to  the  class  called  (fwuiUariae,  is 
presenting  her  mistress  with  the  calathus,  in  which 
the  wool  was  kept  for  embroideiy,  &c. 


Baskets  of  this  kind  were  also  used  for  other  pur- 
poses (BdUiger,  Sabina^  vol  ii.  pp.  252,  258^  such 
as  for  carrying  fruits,  flowers,  &c  (Ovid.  Art,  Am, 
il  264.)  The  name  of  calathi  was  also  given  to 
cups  for  holding  wine  (Virg.  Hd.  v.  71X 

Calathus  was  properly  a  Greek  word,  though 
used  by  the  Liatin  writers.  The  Latin  word  cor« 
responding  to  it  was  qualua  (Hor.  Carm,  iii.  12. 
4),  OT  qtuuilbu  (Festus  t.  CaJUstkua ;  Cic.  PkiUpp.  iiu 
4  ;  Prop.  iv.  7. 37).  From  gnasHlus  came  quatillaria^' 
the  name  of  the  slave  who  spun,  and  who  was  con- 
sidered the  meanest  of  the  female  slaves.  (Petron. 
132  ;  TibulL  iv.  10.  3.)     [Fusus  ;  Tbla.] 

CALCAR  (mM',  hictrrpU,  PoUux,  x- 12),  a 
spur.  The  Greek  name  for  spurs  was  taken  frtnn 
the  flies,  which  infest  horses  with  their  stings :  hence 
the  verb  /uMnrf^civ,  to  spur.  (Xen.  de  Re  Eq.  viiL  5, 
X.  1,  2  ;  Heliodor.  ix.  p.  432,  ed.  Commelin.)  The 
Athenian  gentry  sometimes  showed  their  conceit 
by  walking  about  the  Agora  in  spurs  after  riding 
(Theophrast  Char,  xxi)  Spurs  were  early  used 
by  the  Romans,  as  appears  from  the  mention  of 
them  in  Phiutus  {Ann.  iiL  3. 118)  and  Lucretius  (v. 
1074).  They  are  likewise  often  alluded  to  by  Cicero 
{De  Orat.  iiL  9,  ad  AU.  vL  1),  Ovid  {De  Ponto^  vl 
9.  38  ;  iv.  2. 35),  Virgil  {/errata  calee,  Aen.  xL 
714),  and  subsequent  Roman  authors.     [J.  Y.] 

CA'LCEUS,  CALCEAMEN,  CALCEA- 
MENTUM  {iwo^fMy  T^iAoy),  a  shoe  or  boot^ 


caix:eus. 

nj  tUng  adapted  to  corer  aad  ^miMnJhnhtim 

v^IkiBg.    Tbe  nae  of  shooo  wm  b  j  do  wttmim  urn- 

t«xb1   among   the    Qredu    and    Ranmtm,     Tbe 

Homeric  liooes    ave    sepevaented    withont  ihoei 

vben  anned  Sor  botde.     Aoeocdh^  to  tlhe  UMtito- 

tJosaoC  Lycnxgns,  tbe  jotmg  Spertani  were  branght 

op  witbool  wearing  sboea  (iitMrnSifeia^  Xen.  Ajt. 

Lac  2^  m  order  ^at  tbej  might  kave  the  full  oae 

of  thdr  feet  in  running,  Iraping,  and  climbing. 

Sooatea^  PhnrWm,  and  C«U>  frequent]  j  went  bare- 

iM  (onnraHTAS,  Ariatoph.  Arii6. 103;  362  ;  Xen. 

Ue^l  6.    S  2,  ped^    oMfo,  Hot.  Ej^l  19.  12). 

The  Roamn  alaTea  bad  no  ahoea  {mmdo  tah,  Jqt. 

Tii  16),  their  naked  feet  being  maiked  with  chalk 

or  grpaom.     Tbe  eoTering  of  Ukt  feet  waa  raoMnred 

before  reclining  at  meala.    [Cobna.]     To  go  baie- 

ibotalao  indicated  baate,  grie^  diatnction  of  mind, 

or  iBj  Tiolent  emotion,  aa  when  Venna  goca  in 

qaest  of  Adonia  {iaduf9aX9%  Bioo.  i.  21),  and  when 

the  Veatala  flee  from  Rome  with  the  appantoa  of 

aaczed  atwiailai     (Flor.  L  1 3w)     For  aimUar  reaaooa 

■Mftmaaea  go  with  naked  leet,  when  intent  anon 

tbe  exexdae  of  magical  arta  {Sea.  MmUa^  ir.  Z  14  ; 

nda  /wrffS  Qrid.  AieL  Tii.  183  ;  ptiAm»  mmdu^ 

Uor.  SaL  i.  SL  24),  althoogh  aometimea  one  foot 

Gclj  waa  miahod  {mmmm  aeato  ptdem  vmefi*^  Virg. 

Atn.  vw.  518),  and  ia  ao  naintod  on  fictile  Taiea. 

That  it  waa  a  very  rare  thing  at  Rome  to  aee  a 

respectable  female  oat  of  doora  withoot  ahoea,  ii 

dear  from  the  aatoniahment  experienced  by  Orid 

{JFaaL  ri.  397X  »n^  ^  ^i^**  informed  of  the  reaaon 

of  it,  in  a  paitirnlar  inatanfft. 
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**'  Hoc  pede  matronam  ridi  deacendere  nado : 
Obatopoi  tacitna,  aoatinniqne  giadnm.** 

The  feet  were  aometimea  bare  in  attendance  on 
foDCTal^  Thoa  the  remaina  of  Angnatua  were  col- 
lected from  the  pyra  bj  noblemen  of  the  fiiat  rank 
with  naked  feet.  (Suet.  Amg.  100.)  A  picture 
found  at  Hercnknenm  exhibita  penona  with  naked 
feet  eng^iged  ia  tbe  worahip  of  lab  {AnL  d'ErcoL 
iL  320)  ;  and  thia  practice  waa  obtenred  at  Rome 
in  honour  of  Cjbele  (Pmdent  Ptria,  154).  In 
caie  of  drooght,  a  pneeaaion  and  ceremoniea,  called 
A'arfyflrfafiig,  were  performed  with  a  riew  to  pro- 
pitiate the  goda  by  the  aame  token  of  grief  and 
homiliation.    (TertoIL  ApoL  40.) 

Tbe  idea  of  the  defilement  ariaing  from  contact 
with  any  thing  that  had  died,  led  to  the  entire  dia- 
nae  of  akin  or  leather  by  the  prieata  of  Egypt 
Their  ahoea  were  made  of  vegetable  materiala 
(fioleetm  em  papyroy  Ifart  Cap.  2)     [Baxa.] 

Tboae  of  the  Oreeka  and  Romana  who  wore 
ahoea,  indading  generaDy  all  petaona  except  yontha, 
alavea,  and  aacetica,  eonaolted  their  conycnience, 
and  indulged  their  fimey,  by  inrenting  the  greateat 
pooaible  Tariety  in  the  forma,  oolonra,and  materiala 
of  their  ahoea.  Hence  we  find  a  multitude  of 
namea,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  it  b  impoaaible 
to  aMertain  ;  but  which  were  often  deriTod  either 
from  the  penona  who  were  anppoied  to  haye 
brought  certain  kinds  of  shoes  into  feahion,  or  from 
the  plaoea  where  they  were  procured.  We  read, 
for  example,  of  **  ahoea  of  Alcibiades  ;**  of  **  Sicyo- 
nian,**  and  '^  Persian,**  which  were  ladiea*  shoes 
<Cic  De  OraL  i  54  ;  Heaych.)  ;  of  "  Laconian," 
which  were  mena*  ahoea  (Ariatoph.  TVs.  149)  ;  and 
of  "Cretan,"  ** Mfleaian,**  and  **  Athenian  "  shoes. 

Tie  dkUnctkHU  depending  upon  form  piay  be 
gaienOr  diridtd  into  tboae  in  which  the  mere  sole 
Qfssbcewu  attached  to  tbe  sole  of  the  foot  by 


«r  by  a  oorcring  for  the  toes  or  tbe 
[SoLBA  ;  CaiPiOA  ;  Samdalium  ;  8uc- 
cua]  ;  and  those  whkh  ascended  highir  and  higher, 
according  as  they  oorered  the  ankles,  the  calf,  or 
the  whole  of  the  leg.  To  calccamenta  of  the  bitter 
kind,  t.  a.  to  shoes  and  booU  aa  diftinguished  from 
aaadab  and  slippers,  the  term  **caloetts  **  was  ap* 
plied  in  ita  aroper  and  restricted  sense. 

Besides  the  diflrrenoe  in  the  intenrab  to  which 
tha  caloeas  extended  from  the  sole  upwards  to  the 
knee,  other  Tarietiea  arose  from  iu  adapution  to 
particukr  professions  or  modes  of  life.  Thus  the 
CAUOA  was  principally  worn  by  soldien  ;  the  piao» 
by  labouren  and  rustics  ;  and  theooruuaNua,  by 
tragediana,  hunters,  and  hor»einen. 

Understanding  **  calceus  **  in  its  more  confined 
application,  it  included  all  those  more  complcto 
ooTerings  for  the  feet  which  wer>»  used  in  walking 
out  of  doors  or  in  tnvclling.  As  most  commonly 
worn,  these  probably  did  not  much  differ  from  our 
shoes,  and  are  ezrmplihed  in  a  poiiitinf  at  Hercu- 
laneom  {Awt.  d'Krtotamo^  i.  Tarn.  21),  which  rppr»- 
aenta  a  female  weimnfr  bmcrlrta,  a  wrmth  of  iry, 
and  a  panther's  skin,  while  ihr  b  in  the  attitude  of 
dancing  and  playing  on  the  cymbals. 


On  the  other  hand,  a  marble  foot  in  the  Britinh 
Museum  exhibits  the  form  of  a  man's  shoe.  Doth 
the  sole  and  tbe  upper  leather  are  thick  and  strong. 
The  toea  are  uncorered,  and  a  thong  passes  between 
the  great  and  the  second  toe  aa  in  a  tandal. 
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Hie  fbnn  and  colour  of  the  calceoi  were  alio 
among  the  insignia  of  lank  and  office.  Those  who 
were  elevated  to  the  senate  wore  high  shoes  like 
buskins,  fiistened  in  front  with  four  blade  thongs 
(uigri$  peUibm^  Hor.  SaL  i.  6,  27)  and  adorned 
with  a  small  crescenL  (Mart  il  29 ;  Jut.  Til 
192.)  Hence  Cicero  {PkO.  soil  18),  speaking  of 
the  assumption  of  the  senatorial  digniW  ^  Asinhis, 
says  mMtamf  eodoum.  Among  the  caloei  worn  by 
senators,  those  called  mnUti^  from  their  resembhince 
to  the  scales  of  the  red  mullet  (Isid.  Or.  six.  14), 
were  particukriy  admired ;  as  well  as  others  called 
o&toe,  because  the  leather  was  softened  by  the 
use  of  alum.  ( Mart  Jut.  IL  ee, ;  Lydus,  de  Mag. 
t  32 ;  Ovid,  De  AH.  Am.  iil  271.)        [J.  Y.] 

CALCULATOR  {\oyivr4is)  signifies  a  keeper 
of  aoconnts  in  general,  but  was  a&>  used  in  the 
signification  of  a  teacher  of  arithmetic ;  whence 
££fftial  (x.  62)  dasses  him  with  the  natarim  or 
writing-master.  The  name  was  derived  from  eal- 
eult^  which  were  commonly  used  in  teaching  arith- 
metic, and  also  in  reckoning  in  general  [Abacus.] 
Among  the  Greeks  the  XayciHis  and  ypoftftarurHis 
appear  to  have  been  usually  the  same  person. 

In  Roman  families  of  importance  there  waa  a 
calcmlator  or  account-keeper  (Dig.  38.  tit  1.  s.  7), 
who  is,  however,  more  frequency  called  by  the 
name  otdi^Mmtator  otpromrator^  who  was  a  kind 
of  steward  (Cic.  ad  AU.  zi.  1 ;  Plin.  Ep.vLl^ ; 
Suet  CkJb.  12,  Ve^.  22;  Becker,  GaUmt^  vol.  L 
p.  109.) 

CA'LCULI  were  little  stones  or  pebbles,  used 
for  various  purposes;  such,  for  example,  as  the 
Athenians  used  in  voting,  or  such  as  Demosthenes 
put  in  his  mouth  when  declaiming,  in  order  to 
mend  his  pronunciation.  (Cic.  De  Orai.  L  61.) 
Calculi  were  used  in  pUying  a  sort  of  draughts. 
[  Latiutnculi.]  Subsequently,  instead  of  pebbles, 
ivory,  or  silver,  or  gold,  or  other  men  (as  we  call 
them)  were  used;  but  still  called  ealeuU.  The 
calculi  were  bicotoree.  (Sidon.  EpieL  viiL  12; 
Ovid.  JVitL  il  477 ;  Mart  Epig.  xiv.  17.  2,  xiv. 
20.)  Calculi  were  also  used  in  reckoning,  and 
hence  the  phrases  ealeulmm  pomtre  (Colum.  lii  3), 
oaladitm  nbdmogre.  (Cic  De  Fin,  u.  19,  &c.) 
[Abacus.]  [A.  A.] 

CALDA.    [Calida.] 

CALDA'RIUM.    [Balnbab.] 

CALENDA'RIUM,  or  rather  KALENDA'- 
RIUM,  is  the  account-book,  in  which  creditors 
entered  the  names  of  their  debtors  and  the  sums 
which  they  owed.  As  the  interest  on  borrowed 
money  was  due  on  the  Oalendae  of  each  month, 
the  name  of  Calendarmm  was  given  to  such  a  bode 
(Senec.  De  Benef.  l  2,  vii.  10.)  The  word  was 
subsequently  used  to  indicate  a  register  of  the 
days,  weeks,  and  months,  thus  corresponding  to  a 
moidem  almanac  or  calendar. 

1.  Grbbk  Calbndar.  —  In  the  earliest  times 
the  division  of  the  year  into  its  various  seasons 
appears  to  have  been  very  simple  and  rude,  and 
it  would  seem  that  there  was  no  other  divi- 
sion except  that  of  summer  {^^pos)  and  winter 
(XcifM^i^).  To  these  strongly  marked  periods  there 
were  afterwards  added  the  periods  of  transi- 
tion, vis.  spring  (lop)  and  autumn  (6m^pa)y  with 
certain  subdivisions  according  to  the  different  agri- 
cultural pursuits  peculiar  to  each  of  them.  As, 
however,  the  seasons  of  the  year  were  of  great 
importance  in  regard  to  agriculture,  it  became 
necessary  to  fix  their  beginning  and  end  by  con- 
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necting  them  with  the  rismg  or  setting  of  certain 
stars.  Thus  Hesiod  {Op.  et  Diee^  881)  describes 
the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  as  the  time 
for  harvesting  {ttfxtrros)^  and  that  <^  their  setting 
as  the  time  for  plougldng  {ipcros)  ;  the  time  at 
which  Arcturus  rose  in  the  morning  twilight  as  the 
proper  season  for  the  vintage  (L  e.  607),  and  other 
phenomena  in  nature,  such  as  the  arrival  of  birds 
of  passage,  the  blossoming  of  certain  plants,  and  the 
like,  in£cated  the  proper  seasons  fSor  other  agri- 
cultural occupations  ;  but  although  they  may  haye 
continued  to  be  observed  for  centuries  by  simple 
rustics,  they  never  acquired  any  importance  in  the 
sdentific  division  of  the  year.     [Astbonomia.] 

The  moon  being  that  heavenly  body  whose 
phases  are  most  easily  observed,  formed  the  basis 
of  the  Greek  calendar,  and  aU  the  religious  festi- 
vals were  dependent  on  it  The  Greek  year  was 
a  lunar  year  of  twelve  months,  but  at  Uie  same 
time  the  course  of  the  son  also  was  taken  into 
consideration,  and  the  combination  of  the  two 
(Gemin.  leag.  6 ;  comp.  Censorin.  De  Die  Nat.  18  ; 
Cic.  m  Verr.  it  52)  involved  the  Greeks  in  great 
difficulties  which  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  place  their  chronology  on  a  sure  founda- 
tion. It  seems  that  in  the  early  times  it  was  be- 
lieved that  12  revolutions  of  the  moon  took  place 
within  one  of  the  sun ;  a  calculation  which  was 
tolerably  correct,  and  with  which  people  were  satis- 
fied. The  time  during  which  the  moon  revolved 
around  her  axis,  was  olculated  at  an  average  or 
round  number  of  30  days,  which  period  was  oslled 
a  month  (Gemin.  L  c.)  ;  but  even  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Solon,  it  was  well  known  that  a  lunar 
month  did  not  contam  30  days,  but  only  29{.  The 
error  contained  in  this  caloilation  could  not  long 
remain  unobserved,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
correct  it  The  principal  one  was  that  of  creating 
a  cyde  of  two  years,  called  rpwrripls^  or  atmue 
magmUf  and  containing  25  months,  one  of  the  two 
years,  consisting  of  12  and  the  other  of  13  months. 
The  months  themselves,  which  in  the  time  of 
Hesiod  {Op.  et  Diet,  770)  had  been  reckoned  at 
30  days,  afterwards  alternately  contained  30  days 
(full  months,  vKiipets)  and  29  days  (hollow  montha, 
icoiXoc)  According  to  this  arrangement,  one  year 
of  the  cyde  contained  354,  and  the  other  384  days, 
and  the  two  together  were  about  7}  days  more 
than  two  tropi<»l  or  solar  years.  (Gemin.  6  ; 
Censorin.  18).  When  this  mode  of  redconin^  was 
introduced,  is  unknown  ;  but  ss  Herodotus  (l  32) 
mentions  it,  it  is  dear  that  it  must  have  been  before 
his  time.  The  7i  days,  in  the  course  of  4  years, 
made  up  a  month  of  30  days,  and  such  a  month 
was  ac<x>rdingly  inserted  in  every  fourth  year,  and 
the  cycle  of  four  years  was  called  a  mrroMrnpls. 
(Censorin.  L  e.)  But  a  fiir  more  important  cyde 
was  the  hfrewrtipls,  or  the  cyde  of  8  years,  for 
it  was  practically  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
afiairs  of  ordinary  life.  The  calculation  was  this : 
as  the  sohur  year  is  reckoned  at  365^  days,  8 
such  years  contain  2922  days,  and  eight  lunar 
yean  2832  days  ;  that  is,  90  days  less  than  8 
sokr  years.  Now  these  90  days  were  constituted 
as  three  months,  and  inserted  as  three  intercalary 
months  into  three  different  years  of  the  iprtaenipls^ 
that  is,  into  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth.  (Censorin. ; 
Gemin.  IL  eo.)  It  should,  however,  be  observed 
that  liCacrobius  {Sat.  I  13)  and  Solinus  {Pofyiiet. 
iii.)  state  that  the  three  intercalary  months  were 
aU  added  to  the  test  year  of  the  enneaeteris,  which 
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vvaltd  fticurajogrf  Mtve  fwntih>cd  444  di^i»  But 
this  it  not  very  probable.  Hie  period  cif  8  tolar 
TBKii  fiirtlier,  contaiM  99  nrolatioiM  of  the 
Moon,  wUcfa,  widi  tke  addioon  of  the  tkrat  inter- 
taiarjmaBthm,  sake  2923)  day*;  to  that  ia  erery 
S  yean  theie  it  l^  day  too  bbdj,  whidi  in 
the  eoane  of  100  yean,  i^gain  amonoti  to  one 
aaaoth.  The  cfuwaetesia,  acootdiagly,  aoaia  was 
The  time  at  which  the  cycle  ol  the  en- 
vas  intiodaoed  is  mica  lam,  bat  its  mac- 
cmaey  called  fcrth  atimBhcrof  other 
or  actempCs  ait  f  itsMisniin  chwmiiogy  on  a 
basis  the  moat  eelebimted  among  which  is  that  of 
Meton.  The  nnmber  of  these  attcmpu  is  a  Mif- 
frient  proof  that  none  of  them  was  erer  sanctioned 
or  adopted  by  law  in  any  of  the  Greek  icpobtici. 
These  i  in  iimalBiii  i  ■  render  it  afaaost  iaqiossAiie  to 
ledace  any  given  date  in  QnA  histoty  to  the  oact 
dateof  onr  calendar. 

The  Greeks  as  early  ■*  the  time  of  Homer,  ap- 
pear  to  hare  been  perrcctly  familiar  with  the  din- 
laon  of  the  year  mto  the  twelve  Innar  months 
mrntionrd  alwve ;  bat  no  inteitnhuy  month  (/«V 
ipg^AtpuM)  or  day  is  mentioned.  Independent  of 
the  diriaoa  of  a  month  into  days,  it  was  divided 
mto  periods  nooording  to  the  increase,and  decrease 
of  the  moon.  Thna,  tlw  fiist  day  or  new  moon  was 
called  Mofc^na.  (Hom.  Od.  x.  14,  xii.  325,  zx. 
15€,  xzL  258 ;  Hesi  6^  tt  Die$^  770.)  The 
prriod  from  the  Mt^pcfvCa  ontil  the  moon  was  foil, 
was  cjcpresscd  by  ^P^f  yrmfUpov,  and  the  latter 
part  dnriiw  which  the  moon  decreased  by  /ai^ht 
fdUorros  (Horn.  CM.  ST.  162.)  Tbe  30th  day 
of  a  month,  i.  s.  the  day  of  the  eon jonction,  was 
called  -r^Mndt,  or,  according  to  a  regulation  of 
Solon  (Pint.  SoL  25),  cn|  col  r4a,  because  one 
pan  of  that  day  belonged  to  the  expiring,  and  the 
other  to  the  beginning  month.  The  daj  of  the 
full  moon,  or  the  middle  of  the  month,  is  some- 
by  Itx^FTU.    (Find.  OL  !▼. 
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34.) 


Tha  aondi  hi  which  the  year  begn,  m  well 
as  the  names  of  the  months,  diffrred  in  the  dif- 
ferent eoontries  of  Greece,  and  in  some  paitt  mm 
no  noBMS  existed  lor  the  months,  they  behy  dis> 
tingniihed  only  nnmericaUy,  as  the  feat,  second, 
third,  fcnrth  month,  Ac  In  order,  therefore,  to 
aoqoire  anr  satiafectory  knowledge  of  the  Grerk 
calendar,  the  diilcreat  states  most  be  considered 
sepaiately. 

The  Attic  year  began  with  the  mmner  solitica, 
and  each  month  was  divided  into  three  decads,(rem 
the  1st  to  the  10th,  ftom  the  10th  to  the  20th,  and 
from  the  20th  to  tbe  29th  or  30th.  The  firet  day 
of  a  month,  or  the  day  after  the  conjunction,  was 
i'OS|ii|ifa ;  and  as  the  fintdecad  was  desifntated  ss 
l0rmfUw99  /m^i  the  dare  were  rpgulariy  counted 
as  Uvr4fa^  rfh%  rrriffru^  Ac,  ft^w^s  i^rmfU. 
Mv.  The  days  of  the  second  decad  were  dis- 
tmg"*Hed  as  M  Mm,  or  /u^oirr^u  and  were 
counted  to  20  reguhriy,  as  vp^^,  Snrr^pa,  vpfni, 
rtTTd^m,  Ac,  M  i4Ka.  The  20th  itself  was 
called  ffWt,  and  the  daya  ftom  the  20th  to  the 
30th  were  oounted  m  two  different  ways,  via. 
either  onwards,  as  wp^r^^  9€vr4pm^  rpi-n^  Ac, 
M  ekdSi,  or  backwards  from  the  last  day  of  the 
month  with  the  addition  of  fMrorrot,  vovo^rov, 
A^Yorrof,  or  kwiomt^  as  /rrdrw,  Iticdni,  Ac, 
f#(rorrot,  which,  of  course,  are  difTemit  dates  in 
hollow  and  in  full  months.  But  thu  mode  of  count- 
ing backwards  oeenio  to  have  been  more  commonly 
used  than  the  other.  M'ith  regard  to  the  hollow 
months,  it  most  be  obserred,  that  the  Athenians, 
generally  making,  counted  29  days,  but  in  the 
month  of  Boedromion  they  counted  30,  Icavini^ 
out  the  second,  because  on  that  day  Athena  and 
Poseidon  were  believed  to  hare  dinpnted  about  the 
poasemion  of  Attica.  (Plut.  £)•  FnU,  Aim,  p.  4»}<, 
Sfatptu,  is.  7.)  The  following  Ubie  shows  the 
•ucoession  of  the  Attic  months,  the  number  of  days 
they  contained,  and  the  corresponding  months  of 
our  year. 
Hccatomhaeon  ('Bawrsyifaiifir)  eontaiBed  30  days,  and  corresponds  neatly  to  our  July. 


1.  , 

2.  Met^^tnion  (MerwyeirvMtr) 
3L  Boedramion  (Dsiiaps^i^')  — 
4-  Pyanepoion  (noarc^ri^)                 — 
&.  Ifaimactcrion  (Maf/«airr«pu(r)       — 

6.  Pooekleon  (IIo^ciSm^)  — 

7.  Gamelion  (r«vfl|Xi^)  — 
&  Anthestcrion  ('Aj>«cot^i^f)  — 
9.  Ehpbebolion  (*EAn^i|«oAM6fr)        — 

10.  Mnnychion  (Mooraxuir)  — 

1 1.  Thaigelion  {eapyifiu^)  -^ 

12.  Sdn^hflrion  (Xopo^opM^)  — 
At  the  time  when  the  Jnlwn  Calendar  was 

adopted  by  the  Athenians,  probably  about  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  the  lunar  year  ap- 
pears to  have  been  chained  into  the  folar  year ;  and 
it  has  further  been  eonjectued,  that  the  beginning 

1.  Herasma  ('H^ior), 

2.  ApdhMns  CAwiMoibs) 
3L  Duothynt  (Ai^^fuor) 
4»  Unknown. 
6,  Efensinins  (*EX«iwlriof ) 
6.  Gcnatins  (rspdrrior) 
7-  Artamisiua  CAfrf^ilffJOf) 
a  Ddphinina  (AeAflwor) 
A  Phlinaitta  (♦Aid^iot) 

JO.  Hecatombens  (iCiMirsiif f^) 
11.  Cnnieina  (Kapwoif ) 
J2.  Pmnmnim  (lUw^iot) 


29  —  —  Au^nt 

80  —  _  Septrmber 

29  —  —  October 

30  —  —  November 

29  —  —  December. 

30  —  —  January 

29  —  —  February. 

30  —  —  March. 

29  —  —  ApriL 

30  ^  ~  May. 
29            —                        —             June 

of  the  year  was  transfenvd  from  the  summer  sol- 
stice to  the  autumnal  equinox. 

The  year  of  tbe  Lacedaemonians,  which   b  be- 
lieved to  have  begun  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  contained  the  following  months :  — 
neatly  corresponding  to  our  October. 
"~  ~^  November* 

—  —  December. 

—  —  Febraary. 

—  —  Mareh. 

—  —  ApriL 

—  —  May. 
June. 
July. 
August 
September* 
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It  thonld  be  obiezred  that  the  order  of  most  of 
thew  monthB  is  merely  conjectural,  and  of  some  it 
IS  not  even  certain  as  to  whether  thej  raally  were 
Lacedaemonian  months.  Bat  here,  as  in  the  other 
.listSi  we  follow  Hennann^B  riew,  which  he  has 

1.  Bucatios  (BouKdlTioj), 

2.  Hermoeus  {'Zpfuuos) 
S.  Prostaterius  {npoararipios) 

4.  Unknown. 

5.  Theiluthius  (eciAovtfiof) 
6L  Unknown. 

7.  Unknown. 

8L  Hippodromius  CUnra9p6fuos) 

9.  Panamus  (ndtraftos) 

10.  Unknown. 

1 1.  Damatrius  (Aoftdrpios) 

12.  Alalcomenius  (^AXoKKOfUrtos) 
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(uIIt  explained  in  the  work  refeired  to  at  the  end 
of  this  article. 

Of  the  year  of  the  Boeotians,  which  began  mt 
the  winter  solstice,  the  following  montha  are 
known:  — 


neaily  corresponds  to  oar 


January. 
Febraary. 


—        May. 


Augost 
SeptembeEi 

NoTomber. 
December. 


The  months  of  the  year  at  Delphi  were  — 
Bucatins  (Bovadlrtos),         nearly  answers  to  our  September. 


Heraeos  CHpcubs) 
ApeUaeus  CAvcAAoibf) 
Unknown. 
Dadaphorios  (AfSo^iof) 

6.  Poetrophis  (Iloirp^ios) 

7.  Bysius  (Bdsrios) 

8.  Artemisius  ('Afrc|Jo'iof) 

9.  Heradeius  C^pdicKws) 

10.  Boathoos  {BoaB6os) 

11.  Ilaeus  ClAoibr) 

IZ  Theoxenius  (0w^4tfios) 


October. 
NoTember. 

January. 

Febraaiy. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August 


The  namei  of  the  months  at  Cysicns  are  given  |  foondod  only  on  a  conjecture,  and  the  last  may  be 
in  the  fidlowing  order,  though  the  first  of  them  is  |  either  the  10th,  1 1th,  or  12th :  — 
1.  Boedromion  (Borfipofu^f)^      neaily  answers  to  our  October. 


2.  Cyanepeion  (Kvoyc^i^) 

3.  Apaturion  ('Avaroi^cii') 

4.  Poseideon  {TloattMp) 

5.  Lenaeon  (Arirat^v) 

6.  Anthesterion  CAytfconipu&r) 

7.  Artemision  CA^c/uo-uir) 
&  Calamaeon  (KoAi^aai^) 
9.  Panemus  (Hdyjiftot) 

]  0.  Taureon  (Taupt^) 
]  1  and  12.  are  unknown. 


November. 

December. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

ApriL 

May. 

June. 

July. 


Among  the  Sicilian  months  the  following  are  known :  — 
Thesmophorius  (Oeoyiio^^pios),  probably  answers  to  our  October. 

—  "^  November. 


nopJ 
Dalios  (Ad\ws) 
Unknown. 

Agrianius  (^AyptdMios) 
Unknown. 
Thendasius  (B^Mffun) 

7.  Artamidus  (AfTofdrMs) 

8.  Unknown. 

9.  Badromius  (BaSp^/uos) 

10.  Hyadnthius  CToicfi^ios) 

11.  Cameius  (Ki^ibi) 

12.  Panamus  (ncirofios) 

We  further  know  the  names  of  several  isolated 
months  of  other  Greek  states  ;  but  as  it  is  as  yet 
impoesible  to  determine  what  ^lace  they  occupied 
in  the  calendar,  and  with  which  of  our  months 
they  conrespond,  their  enumeration-  here  would  be 
of  little  or  no  use.  We  shall  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  giving  some  account  of  the  Macedonian 
months,  and  of  some  of  the  Asiatic  cities  and 
ialands,  which  are  better  known.    - 

On  the  whole  it  i^pears  that  tiie  Macedonian 
year  agreed  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  thatac- 


—  —  January. 

—  —  March. 

—  —  ApiiL 

—  —  June. 

—  —  July. 

—  —  August 

—  —  September. 

oordin^y  it  was  a  lunar  year  of  twelve  montha, 
since  we  find  that  Macedonian  months  are  described 
as  coincident  with  those  of  the  Athenians.  (See 
a  letter  of  King  Philip  in  Demosth.  D«  Conm^ 
p.  280  ;  Pint  OmU  19,  Ahm.  S,  16.)  All  chro- 
ndqgers  agree  as  to  the  order  and  succession  of 
the  Macedonian  months ;  but  we  are  altogether 
ignorant  as  to  the  name  and  place  of  the  interaalaiy 
month,  which  must  have  existed  in  the  Macedonian 
year  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Greek  states.  The 
order  is  as  follows :  —  1.  Dins  (Aibs),  2.  ApeUaens 
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OAnAAoMn),  3.  AadynMOi  (AilivMw),  4.  Peri- 
thii  (n^fritfs),  5.  Djstros  (A^^rpof),  6.  Xan- 
tkkQS  (BavAv^s),  7.  Artemidiu  (Afrtfdai^t)^ 
&  Dmsxhs  (AouriM),  9.  Paaemu  (lUbnyi^t), 
10.  Lou  (Amo»),  11.  GaqHUos  (FoprMMtX  12. 
Hjpcfberateeas  fTnpecprrMt).  The  difficultj 
is  to  identiiy  the  Maeedoniu  nonthB  with  thoae 
of  the  AtheniaiM.  Fran  Plutarch  (OmmiL  19, 
oompL  with  AlcM,  16)  we  learn  that  the  Maeedoolaa 
DteBoa  waa  identical  with  the  Athenian  Tharge- 
Ikn ;  but  while,  aooording  to  Philip,  the  Maoe- 
doniaa  Looa  was  the  tame  as  the  Athenian 
Bsedramiao,  PIntareh  (Alat,  3)  identifies  the 
Loos  with  the  Attie  Hecalombacoo.  This  dis- 
crepaacj  has  given  rise  to  varions  eoojectucs,  some 
■apposing  tlmt  between  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Pbiiarch  a  tninspoaition  of  the  names  of  the  months 
had  taken  pLue,  and  otheis  that  Plutarch  made  a 

1.  Gaesarias  (Koiffdpjot) 

2.  Tiberins  (Ti€4fiasy 
3L  Apatnrios  (*AvaTo^os) 

4.  Posidaon  (notf-itcuir) 

5.  Lenaens  (A^rocot) 

6.  Hierosebastns  ('Ic^etf-^Catfrot) 

7.  Artemisios  (*A^c^iot) 

8.  ETsngclios  {'Ebacyy4Xios) 

9.  Stratonicos  (Trpttrivueot) 

10.  Hecatombaeos  {*EMar6fi8aiof) 

11.  Antras  CA^«it) 
12L  Laodidos  (AooSijuos) 
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t  identifying  the  Loos  with  the  Uec*- 
tombacon.  Bat  no  satisfartocy  solntion  of  the 
difficoltj  has  jet  been  offered.  We  know  that 
the  Maeedonian  year  began  with  the  month  of 
Dius,  commenring  with  the  antumoal  sqainox. 
WbeD  Aleiandcr  eeninered  Asia,  the  Macedonian 
ralendar  was  sftrcnd  orer  many  parts  of  Asia, 
thoogh  it  anderwent  Tarioos  modifications  in  the 
different  coontries  in  which  it  was  adopted.  When 
snbsequently  the  Asiatics  adopted  the  Julian  Ca- 
lendar, these  modifications  also  exercised  their  in- 
floence  and  produced  differences  in  the  nuaes  of 
the  menths,  although,  generally  speaking,  the  solar 
jear  of  the  Asiatics  began  with  the  aatamnal 
equinox.  Daring  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
the  following  eaiendaiB  oocnr  in  the  pronnes  of 


had30< 

lays,  and 

began  on 

31 

— 

24th  of  October. 

31 

— 

_ 

24ih  of  NoTembcr. 

30 

— 

— 

25th  of  December. 

29 

— 

— 

24th  of  JantuuT. 

30 

— 

^— 

22d  of  Fcbni.iry. 

31 

— 

~^ 

24th  of  March. 

30 

— 

_ 

24th  of  April 

31 

— 

— 

24th  of  May. 

31 

— 

.-. 

24  th  of  June. 

31 

— 

— 

2.>ihof  July. 

SO 

— 

— 

25th  of  August 

Among  the  Ephesians  we  find  the  following  months :  — 
1 — 4.  Unknown. 
5.  Apatureon  (*ATarot^peifir),  neariy  answers  to  oar  Norrmber. 


6L  Poseideon  (IIo^ffi3fi6r) 

7.  Lenaeon  (Ajiyoi^) 

8.  Unknown. 

9.  Artemiaion  CAprc/u^i^v) 
10.  Calamaeon  (KoXi^uu^y) 
11—12.  Unknown. 


—  December.' 

—  —  January. 

—  —  March. 
^           —  April. 


At  a  later  time  the  Ephesians  adopted  the  same  I  with  the  month  of  Dins  on  the  24th  of  8«^ 
amesas  the  Maeedoaiana,  and  began  their  year  |  tember. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Dithynian  months :  — 


1.  Hefaens  ('HpcubsX 

2.  Hermaeos  (*£ffaaiot) 

3.  Metnms  (Mirpvo') 

4.  Dionysins  (Aioin^ios) 
5l  Heracleius  ('HpcUcXcior) 

6.  Dins(A«o$) 

7.  Bendidaeos  (B<y8<3aibs) 

8.  Stzateius  (Srpdreios) 

9.  Periepius  (Ilepc^iof) 

10.  Aieius  ("A^ior) 

11.  Aphrodisius  C^^^poiUrws) 

12.  Demetrios  (Aiyciftrpior) 


contained  31  days,  and  b^gan  on  tho  23rd  of  Reptember. 

—  24th  of  October. 

—  23rd  of  Norember. 

—  24  th  of  December. 
^  24th  of  January. 

—  21st  of  Febniaiy. 

—  24th  of  March. 

—  23rd  of  April 

—  24th  of  May. 

—  23id  of  Jane. 

—  24th  of  July. 

—  23rd  of  August 


30 

31  — 

31  — 

28  — 

31  — 

30  — 

31  — 

30  — 

31  — 

30  — 

31  — 

The  following  system  was  adopted  by  the  Cyprians  : 

1.  Aphrodisius  (*A4|po3<(rfoff),  contained  31  days,  and  began  on 

2.  Apogonicas  CAwoyoiriK^r)  — 

3.  Aenicus  {AiMtx6s)  — 

4.  Julias  (na6Xws}  — 
5w  Caeaarius  (Kocodpiot)  — 
6L  Sebastos  (X«€airr6s)  — 

7.  Antocxataricus  (AvroirpaTopar^f )  — 

8.  Deniarehexnsins  (Air/aifx«€<^w*)       — 

9.  Plethypatos  (lUiftf^wtro*)  — 

10.  Archiereus  fA^icps^)  — 

11.  Estnius  (TE<r^iej^  — 
12L  Romaeas  (Pmfuuas)  -^ 


30 
31 
31 
28 
80 
31 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 


the  23rd  of  September. 
24th  of  October. 
23rd  of  November. 
24th  of  December. 
24th  of  January. 
21st  of  February. 
23rd  of  March. 
23rd  of  April. 
24th  of  May. 
23rd  of  June. 
24th  of  July. 
23rd  of  August 
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CALENDARIUll 


The  system  of  the  Cretans  was  the  smm  m  that  used  hj  most  of  the  inhabitante  of  Asia  Minor* 
▼ia, — 

1.  Thesmophorioii  (dcoyw^opufo^),  eontained  81  daje^  and  began  on  the  2Snl  of  September. 
«   « /..„._«_-x  .A  24th  of  Ocstober. 


2.  Hennaeus  CZpfuuos)  —  80 

8.  Kinian  (EXfuu^)  —  81 

4.  Metarchios  (Merd^tos)  ^  81 

5.  Agyius  CAywos)  —  28 

6.  Dweconis  (^kUvKovpos)  —  81 

7.  Theodoeius  (e«oW<rwj)  —  80 

8.  Pontus  (Tl6yTos)  *-  81 

9.  Rhabinthins  ('Pa^yeioO  —  80 

10.  HyperberetuB  (*Tr«p«^peTOf)  —  81 

11.  Necyrins  (NcKdcriof)  —  80 

12.  Basilius  (JBanriXwt)  —  31 

It  should  be  obseiTed  that  several  of  the  Eastern 
nations,  for  the  purpose  of  preTenting  confiuion  in 
their  calculations  with  other  nations,  dropped  the 
names  of  their  months,  and  merely  coonted  the 
months,  as  the  first,  second,  third,  Ac.  month. 
For  further  information  see  Corsini,  Fast.  AtL^ 
which  however  is  very  imperfect ;  Idelcr,  Hami- 
hmsk  d»  McUkem,  u.  teekmi»eheii  OiTtmoL  vol  I  p. 
227,  &c  ;  Clinton,  FatL  HdLen,  yoL  ii  Append, 
xix ;  and  more  especially  K.  F.  Hermann,  UtUr 
Grieddtehe  MtmaUhmde^  GiHtingen,  1844,'  4to., 
and  Th.  Bergk,  B^trofft  xur  GrieekimAem  Monata- 
hmde^  Oieasen,  1 845,  8to.  [L.  S.] 

2.  Roman  Calbndar. —  The  Year  t^ RomMUu, 
— The  name  of  Romulus  is  commonly  attached  to 
the  year  which  is  said  to  have  preindled  in  the 
earliest  tunes  of  Rome ;  but  tradition  is  not  con- 
sistent with  regard  to  the  form  of  it  The  his- 
torians Licinius  Maoer  and  Fenestella  maintained 
that  the  oldest  year  consisted  of  twelve  months, 
and  that  it  was  already  in  those  days  an  ammu 
vmiaoy  that  is,  a  year  which  coincided  with  the 
period  of  the  snn*S  course.  Censorinus,  however, 
in  whose  work  this  statement  occurs  {De  Dit 
NatttUy  c.  20 ;  compare  also  the  beginning  of  c  19), 
goes  on  to  say  that  more  credit  is  due  to  Orac- 
canns,  Fulvius  (Nobilior),  Varto,  and  others,  ae- 
cording  to  whom  the  Romans  in  the  eariiest  times, 
like  the  people  of  Alba  from  whom  the^  sprang, 
allotted  to  the  year  but  ten  months.  This  opinion 
is  supported  by  Ovid  in  several  passages  of  his 
FatU  (127,48,  iii.  99,  119,  151);  by  Gellius 
{Noel,  AtL  iii.  16),  Macrobius  {ScUwm.  i  12), 
SoUnus  {Pcfyk  L),  and  Servius  {ad  G4org,  i  43). 
Lastly,  an  old  Latin  year  of  ten  months  is  impli^ 
in  the  £sct,  that  at  Lanrentum  (Macrob.  i  15)  a 
sacrifice  was  oflfered  to  Juno  Kalendaris  on  the 
first  of  every  month  except  February  and  January. 
These  ten  months  were  called  Martins,  Aprilu, 
Mains,  Junius,  Qninctilis,  Sextilis,  September, 
October,  November,  December.  That  March  was 
the  first  month  in  the  year  is  implied  in  the  kst 
six  names ;  and  even  Plutarch,  who  ascribes  twelve 
months  to  the  Jlomulian  year  (Mima,  &  18), 
places  Januarius  and  Februarius  at  the  end.  The 
fiict  is  also  confirmed  by  the  ceremony  of  rekindling 
the  sacred  fire  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  on  the  first 
day  of  March,  by  the  practice  of  placing  firesh 
laurels  in  the  pnbUc  buildings  on  that  day,  and  by 
many  other  customs  recorded  by  Macrobius  (L 
12).  With  regard  to  the  length  of  the  months, 
Censorinus,  Macrobius,  and  Sdinus  agree  in  ascrib- 
ing thirty-one  days  to  four  of  them,  called  pUni 
mentea  ;  thirty  to  the  rest  called  caoi  mauet.  The 
four  longer  months  were  Martins,  Mains,  Quinc' 
tills,  and  October ;  and  these^  as  Macrobius  ob- 


—  23rd  of  November. 

—  24th  of  December. 

—  24th  of  January. 

—  21st  of  February. 

—  28rd  of  March. 

—  23rd  of  April 

—  24th  of  May. 

—  .  23rd  of  June. 

—  24th  of  July. 

—  23rd  of  August 

server  were  distinguished  in  the  latest  form  of 
the  Roman  calendSir  by  havinff  their  nones  two 
days  later  than  any  of  the  other  months.  The 
symmetry  of  this  arrangement  will  appear  by 
pbicing  the  numbers  in  succession:  —  31,  30 ;  31, 
30 ;  31,  30,  80  ;  31 ;  30,  30.  Ovid,  indeed,  ap- 
pears to  speak  of  the  months  as  coinciding  wi^  the 
lunar  period:  — 

«  Aimus  erat  dedmum  cum  Inna  repleverat  annum  i** 
but  the  languaffe  of  a  poet  must  not  be  pressed  too 
closely.  Oa  the  other  hand,  Plutarch,  in  the  pas- 
sage already  referred  to,  while  he  assigns  to  the  old 
year  twelve  months  and  365  days,  speaks  of  the 
months  as  varying  without  system  between  the 
limits  of  twenty  and  thirty-five  days.  Such  an 
irreguhuity  is  not  incredible,  as  we  find  that  even 
when  Censorinos  wrote  (▲.  d.  238),  the  Alban 
calendar  gave  36  days  to  March,  22  to  May,  18  to 
Sextilis,  and  16  to  September;  while  at  Tusculum 
Quinctilis  had  36  days,  October  32 ;  and  again  at 
Aricia  the  same  month,  October,  had  no  less  than 
89.  (Censorinus,  c  22.)  The  Romulian  year,  if 
we  follow  the  majority  of  authors,  contained  but 
304  days ;  a  period  difiering  so  widely  from  the  real 
len^  of  the  sun^  course,  that  the  months  would 
rapidly  revolve  through  all  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
This  inconvenience  was  remedied,  says  Macrobius 
(L  13),  by  the  addition  of  the  proper  number  of 
days  required  to  complete  the  year ;  but  these  days, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  did  not  receive  any  name  as  a 
month.  Servius  speaks  of  the  intercalated  period 
as  consisting  of  two  months,  which  at  first  had  no 
name^  but  were  eventually  called  after  Janus  and 
Febmus.  That  some  system  of  intercalation  was 
employed  in  the  Romulian  year,  was  also  the 
opinion  of  Licinius  Maoer.  (Macrob.  i  13.)  This 
appears  to  be  all  that  is  handed  down  with  regard 
to  the  earliest  year  of  the  Romans. 

As  a  year  of  ten  months  and  804  days,  at  once 
fidls  greatly  short  of  the  solar  year,  and  contains 
no  exact  number  of  lunations,  some  have  gone  so 
fer  as  to  dispute  the  truth  of  the  tradition  in  whole 
or  part,  while  others  have  taxed  their  ingenuity  to 
account  for  the  adoption  of  so  anomalous  a  year. 
Pnteanus  {Lh  Nmmdmitt  in  Graevius*  Thesatirus, 
vol  viiL),  oedling  to  mind  that  the  old  Roman  or 
Etruscan  week  contained  eight  days*,  every  eighth 


*  Hence  there  are  found  attached  to  the  suc- 
cessive days  in  the  old  calendars  the  recurring 
series  of  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  Q,  H,  no  doubt 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  nundines  in  the  week 
of  eight  days ;  precisely  in  the  same  way  in  which 
the  &st  seven  letters  are  still  employed  in  eccle- 
siastical calendars,  to  mark  the  days  of  the  Chris- 
tkta  week. 


CALBKBARIUIC 


CALXNDARIUII. 


iIlydevMed  to  ttbtAmm  tmi  ^Aet 

'bmc,  «m  tlK  fint  to  pant  «rt  tktt  dM  Baib« 

■aan^  ki  hwtf  of  Bttto  mnwmt,  Nirtdg  hM  gw— 
,  by  Ivtktf  Botkh^  tkM  dMSSim. 
r  (tf  304  da;«  Idly  OMtlywkk  dM 
m  /ktH  ■ftetwidi  muBed  in  ih» 
Jmimn  t  ■!!  nilir  Analkcr  writer,  P«Btodea,  ob- 
MTTcd  ikmi  SMbantoMftdftyiiiMriytlMntio 
if  5i»fi,  ax  of  the  BooiDliHi  yem  eonti ' 
1824,  fi^  of  tlM  Ioi«cr  Mods  1826  dBjo; 
Nietekr  (Aw.  ^Ml  YoL  L  pw  371),  wiM  b  ft 


ys,' 


advoGftte  of  tike  tcD-OMOth  yeftr,  hm 
oftfakcMMidaation.     H«  ' 
af  tbe  vdl'knowB  quBqamkl  period  ciQod  Um 
Intran,  wbkk  Onouruwo  (c  18)  expnoaly  CftlU 
watmmmmqgmmt^ihtA  k,  m  tho  modem  loagngo 
of  ehnaology,  ft  cytle.    Monofvci;  tho  year  of  ten 
■ontfao,  OKjB  the  nmo  writer  (pL  279),  wat  the 
teem  fior  ■wmiwiiig,  fer  yKjmg  poctkni  left  by  will, 
far  oedii  oei  the  aole  of  yeftriy  {nfili ;  moot  pro- 
bably Snr  all  loam;  aad  it  wao  the  neooara  fcr 
the  moot  aaricnt  rate    of   intenot      [FsNCft] 
Laody,  befiDdoiatbeexieteneooftbio  ibortyoftr 
Ibe  ooiatMBi  of  ceetaia  hiotoricftl  difficoltieft     A 
peace,  or  ratbcr  tniee,  with  Voii  wao  eoadodod 
ia  tbe  year  280  of  Room,  Ibr  40  yean.     In  816 
Fidcnae  levolted  and  joined  Voii,  wbicb  implioo 
tbat  Vcii  wao  abeady  at  war  with  Room  ;  yet 
tbe  yeieatiaeo  are  not  aeaieed  of  barmf  broken 
.  (Lir.  W.  17.)    Again,  ft  twenty-yean* 
» in  32S,  10  floid,  ^  Liry,  to  bftTo  ex- 
pbed  m  347  (it.  68.)    Tbcee  frelo  an  exphinod 
by  BuppMing  tbe  yean  in  qnoitiaa  to  bare  boon 
tboae  of  tea  nentb^  for  40  of  tbeoo  are  equl 
to  33^  ordinoiy  yean,  20  to  16f ;  oo  that  tbe 
&nacr  trace  tefmmated  in  814,  tbe  kttcr  in  846. 
Similariy,  tbe  traee  of  eigbt  yean  landaded  witb 
tbe  Yokaano  m  323»  extoBded  in  fiMt  to  no  men 
tbon  Of  fbU  jean ;  and  beaeo  tbe  V oledoae  ro- 
onned  tbe  war  m  381,  witboot 
oetreo  to  the  cbaige  of  pcijviyi 
Tbeoe  nttenkno  aad  pobai 
ktiona  of  tihe  Oenaaa  critic^  of  conne  laiply  tbat 
tbe  dedaMetrial  year  itill  mtfifod  hng  after  tbe 
Rgal  gofenmcnt  bad  eeaoed ;  and  m  bet  bo  be- 
li^rce  that  tbio  yeaiv  and  tbe  lunar  yoai^  ao  deter- 
ndned  by  Scaligei^  propoood  cjde  of  22  yean, 
eo-«xiotod  from  tbe  oarHeet  tameo  down  to  a  lato 
poiod.    Tbe  liewt  of  Niebabr  do  not  nqanre  tbat 
tbeBMBlhoihoBldbaTeoauiotedof  81  or80daTi; 
indeed  itwoald  be  mors  natanl  to  foppooo  that 
each  maatb,ai  weB  ao  tbe  yeai^  eoBlBJned  a  preciie 
nnmber  of  eigbi-d^  wedu ;  ei^t  of  tbe  montbi, 
fiir  inelaiioi^  Imnng  ftor  locb  weeki,  tbe  two  otbcn 
faottbree;    Even  in  tbe  oo-caned  eakndar  of  Nuna 
we  find  tbe  Blnioeaa  week  afieetmg  tbe  dirioion 
of  tbe  month,  there  heiag  eight  daye  between  the 

wceiTod  their  mane ;  and  again  two  nicb  weoke 
fimn  the  Ideo  to  the  end  of  the  month  i  aad  tbio, 
whether  the  whole  month  eontoined  81  or  29  dayi. 
Tie  rear  of  Nimia,  —  Hafiqg  deecribed  the 
Bomofiaa  year,  CenaorimM  (t,  20)  prooeedo  thai : 
— ^  AfterwanU,  either  by  Nnaia,  ae  Fnlriae  bao 
it,  or  accofding  to  Janioo  by  Tatqnin,  there  was 
inotitnted  a  year  of  twelve  months  end  855  dayi, 
althongh  the  moon  in  twcWe  Ivnationi  appean  to 
coDipl^  but  354  dayi.  Tbe  ezcem  of  a  day  wao 
owigg,  either  to  emr,  or  what  I  eoniider  more 


probabia,  to  tbM 


year  wl 
Roamla 


Be  tbb 
whieb  bad  pfiiioMii  bee 
Homalae)  on»«d.fifty  daya  i 
ao  tbeoo  were  not  oaftcmat  to  c 
a  day  wao  tabs  from  each  of  the  1 
boUow  itontK  vbicb  added  thereto*  Mde  up  67 
dayii  eat  of  wbicb  two  monthe  wore  fwmod,  Jani^ 
ariao  with  29,  and  FefaramiM  with  28  daya.  TbM 
aU  tbe  mentho  beneeteh  wore  fell,  and  contatD«4 
OB  odd  aamlim  of  dayii  mva  Febraahoe,  which 

than  the  net.**  la  tbie  paemgo  it  it  fitting  to  ob- 
ocrro  tbat  the  tenae  ptmd  and  earn  awaeei  are  o^ 
plied  in  a  oeneo  proeioely  opporito  to  tbe  peactioe  ef 
the  Omek  langnago  in  the  pbnem  ^nirer  vXiffeSi 
The  mysteriooo  power  ascribed  to  aa 

ibcr  is  fapimr  from  the  Ammto  dioe  us- 
jMwv  pmid$i  of  ViigiL  Pliny  also  (//.  N.  zxriii. 
O/  ctiMmtu^^^  iwtpon§  aaoMfxie  oo  oomho  tmviiMe* 
<Mi»ai  eradnaae.  It  was  of  coone  imponiUo  to 
give  aa  odd  aomber  of  days  at  the  mme  time  to 
tbe  year  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  each  of  the  twelve 
BMNitbo  on  the  other ;  siad  yet  tbe  object  was  in 
soBM  measiiro  effected  by  a  dirisian  of  Fcbnuuy 
itself  faie  28  days,  and  a  sopeniamerar^  period  of 
fiTo  dayL  (See  the  mode  of  intereabuoo  below.) 
The  ^ear  of  Noma  thea,  aooording  to  Ccnaorinusi 

'  866  days.    Plotsreh  tells  as  that  Nu 


the  aioon's  coone  is  the  ooa- 
ancient  writen,  more  particu* 


estimated  the  anomaly  of  the  san  aad  OBoon,  by 
which  he  moons  the  difilBrenoe  between  tweWe 
Innationa  aad  the  sunli  anaoal  eoane  at  eleven 
daya,  t.«.  the  diffennoe  betwoea  865  aad  854  days. 
Macrubias,  too,  mys  that  the  year  of  Numa  had  at 
fint  854,  afterwards  855  days.  Compare  herewith 
LiT.  L  19 ;  Orid.  /Vufi,  L  48,  iii  151  {  AnnL 
Vict  0.  8  ;  Floms,  L  2  ;  Solinus,  e.  1. 

TwoIto  laimtions  amount  to  864  days,  8h.  40' 
86",  so  tbat  the  so-calied  year  of  Numa  was  a 
toletabiT  ooROCt  luaar  year ;  though  the  mooths 
would  hare  ooincidod  more  aocunteiy  with  the 
smgle  lunations,  if  they  bad  been  limited  to  80  and 
29  dqra,  tostead  of  81,  29,  and  26  days.  That  it 
was  ia  htt  adapted  to 
cuirent  assertion  of^  01 
lariyof  LiTy,whemys:  (AToaia) 
orf  oanmm  hmnt  m  dmoHteim  wumtit  tUaeribit 
Unftrtnnately  bowerer,  many  of  the  same  writen 
ascribe  to  the  saam  period  the  iatrodactioD  of  such 
a  system  ef  interoJation  as  must  at  onoe  have  die- 
beatod  the  coincidence  between  the  civil  month 
aad  the  hmar  period.  At  the  end  of  two  yean 
the  year  of  Numa  would  bare  been  about  22  days 
in  anear  of  the  solar  period,  and  accordingly  it  is 
said  an  tntermlaiy  month  ef  that  domtioii,  or  ebo 
of  28  days,  was  umoted  at  or  near  the  end  of  Feb- 
niaiy,  to  bring  the  civil  year  mto  agreement  with 
the  regular  retan  ef  the  seasons.  Of  this  srstem 
of  interalation  a  more  accunto  account  sbail  pre- 
sently be  ffiTen.  But  there  b  strong  reason  for 
belieriag  that  thb  particubr  mode  of  intercabtioQ 
was  not  eonten^oBoiy  in  origin  with  the  year  of 

In  antiquariaa  subjects  it  will  genemlly  be  found 
that  the  assistanre  of  etymology  is  essential ;  be- 
cause the  original  names  that  belong  to  aa  institur 
tion  olWn  continue  to  exist,  even  after  such  changes 
hftTo  been  introduced,  that  they  ore  no  longer 
adapted  to  the  new  order  of  Uungs ;  thus  thej* 
snrvire  as  useful  memorials  of  the  psat  In  thia 
Q  2 
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way  we  are  enabled  by  the  original  meamng  of 
words,  uded  by  a  few  fiagmenU  of  a  traditional 
character,  to  itate  that  the  Romans  in  early  times 
possessed  a  year  which  altogether  depended  upon 
the  phases  of  the  moon.  The  Latin  word  mmuu 
(Varro,  De  Ling,  Lai,  tI^  or  in  the  old  editions,  r. 
54),  like  the  Greek  fsfiy  at  fifis^  and  the  Engtish 
wumtk^  or  German  momatk,  is  evidently  connected 
with  the  word  moon.  Again,  while  in  the  Greek 
language  the  name  pwfiripia  (new-moon),  or  Mtni 
ira2  Wo,  given  to  the  fint  day  of  a  month,  betrays 
its  lunar  origin,  the  same  result  is  deduced  from 
the  explanation  of  the  word  fcifairfae,  as  (bond  in 
Macrobius  (1 15).  ''In  ancient  times,^  says  that 
writer,  **  before  Cn.  Flavins  the  scribe,  against  the 
pleasure  of  the  patricians,  made  the  fiisti  known  to 
the  whole  people  (the  end  of  the  4th  century  b.  c), 
it  was  the  duty  of  one  of  the  pontifices  miuorcs  to 
look  out  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  moon  ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  descried  it,  to  carry  word  to  the 
rex  sacrificulns.  Then  a  sacrifice  was  offered  by 
these  priests,  after  which  the  same  pontifex  having 
summoned  the  plebe  (oalata  pUbe)  to  a  place  in  the 
capitol,  near  the  Curia  Cakibn,  which  adjoins  the 
Cosa  Romuli,  there  announced  the  numbex  of  days 
which  still  remained  to  the  nones,  whether  five 
or  seven,  by  so  often  repeating  the  word  koXmJ* 
There  was  no  necessity  to  write  this  last  word  in 
Greek  characters,  as  it  belonged  to  the  old  LAtin. 
In  fiict,-  in  this  very  passage,  it  occurs  in  both 
calaia  and  calabra  ;  and  again,  it  remained  to  the 
latest  times  in  the  word  nomendator.  In  regard 
to  the  passage  here  quoted  from  Macrobius,  it  must 
.be  recollect^  that  while  the  moon  is  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  sun,  it  is  impossible  to  see  it 
with  the  naked  eye,  so  diat  the  day  on  which  it  is 
first  seen  is  not  of  necessity  the  day  of  the  actual 
conjunction.  We  learn  elsewhere  that  as  soon  as 
the  pontifex  discovered  the  thin  disc,  a  hymn  was 
cung,  beginning  Jaaia  novella^  the  word  Jana  (Ma- 
crob.  StU,  L  9  ;  Varro,  Be  Re  RtuL  L  37)  being 
only  a  dialectic  variety  of  Diana,  just  as  Diespiter 
or  Diupiter  corresponds  to  Jupiter  ;  and  other  ex- 
amples might  readily  be  given,  for  the  change  occurs 
in  almoet  every  word  which  has  the  syllables  <U  or 
or  di  befcHe  a  voweL  Again,  the  consecration  of 
the  kalends  to  Juno  (Ovid.  Fcuti^  L  55,  vi.  39 ; 
Macrob.  Sat.  L  9.  15)  is  referred  by  tiie  bitter 
writer  to  the  £sct  that  the  months  originally  began 
with  the  moon,  and  that  Juno  and  Luna  are  the 
same  goddess  ;  and  the  poet  likewise  points  at  the 
same  connection  in  his  explanation  of  JunoV 
epithet  Lucina.  Moreover,  at  Lanrentum  Juno 
was  worshipped  as  Juno  Kalendaris.  Even  so  late 
as  448  B.  c.  strictly  lunar  months  were  still  in  use  ; 
for  Dionysius  (Antiq.  x.  59)  says  that  Appius,  in 
that  year,  received  the  consular  authority  on  the 
ides  of  May,  being  the  day  of  full  moon,  for  at 
that  time,  he  ad<&,  the  Romans  regulated  their 
months  by  the  moon.  In  &ct,  so  completely  was 
the  day  of  the  month,  which  they  called  the  ides, 
associated  with  the  idea  of  the  full  moon,  that 
■ome  derived  the  word  ixh  rod  dSovf,  guod  eo  die 
pUnam  ipedem  Utna  demondrei.  (Macrob.  ibid,) 
Quietly  to  insert  the  idea  of  pleiuany  when  the 
Greek  word  signified  merely  gpedem^  is  in  accord- 
ance with  those  loose  notions  which  prevailed  in 
all  ancient  attempts  at  etymology.  But  though 
the  derivation  is  of  course  groundless,  it  is  of  his- 
torical value,  as  showing  the  notion  connected  with 
Ihe  term  ides. 
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For  the  same  reason  probably  the  ides  of  March 
were  selected  for  the  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  Anna 
Perenna,  in  whose  name  we  have  nothing  more 
than  the  feminine  form  of  the  word  OMints,  which, 
whether  written  with  one  n  or  two,  whether  in  its 
simple  form  omnit,  or  diminutive  awniffat,  still 
always  signifies  a  eirele.  Hence,  as  the  masculine 
form  was  easily  adopted  to  denote  the  period  of 
the  sun**  course,  so  the  feminine  in  like  manner, 
might  well  be  employed  to  signify,  fint  the  moon> 
revolution,  and  then  the  moon  h^self.  The  ten- 
dency among  the  Romans  to  have  the  same  word 
repeated,  fint  as  a  male  and  then  as  a  fenuile  deity, 
has  been  noticed  by  Niebuhr ;  and  there  occura  a 
complete  parallel  in  the  name  Dianus,  afterwards 
Janus,  for  the  god  of  diee^  or  light,  the  sun ;  Diana, 
afterwards  Jana,  for  the  goddess  of  light,  the  moon ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  words  Jupiter  and  Juno. 
That  the  month  of  Mareh  should  have  beea 
selected  arose  fi!t>m  its  being  the  first  of  the  year, 
and  a  sacrifice  to  the  moon  might  well  take  place 
on  the  day  when  her  power  is  fully  displayed  to 
man.  The  epithet  Perenna  itself  means  no  more 
than  ever-ciroUng.  Nay,  Macrobius  himself  (c.  1 2) 
connects  the  two  words  with  oimim,  when  he  states 
the  object  of  the  sacrifice  to  be — iU  aimare  peren- 
nareque  commode  Uoeat, 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  lunar  origin 
of  the  Roman  month,  is  deducible  from  the  practice 
of  counting  the  days  backward  from  the  Kalends, 
Nones,  and  Ides ;  for  the  phrases  will  then  amount 
to  saying  —  '^  It  wants  so  many  days  to  the  new 
moon,  to  the  fint  quarter,  to  fiill  moon.**  It  would 
be  difficult,  on  any  other  hypothesis,  to  account  for 
the  adoption  of  a  mode  of  oilculation,  which,  to  our 
notions  at  least,  is  so  inconvenient ;  and  indeed  it 
is  expressly  recorded  that  this  practice  was  derived 
fix>m  Greece,  under  which  term  the  Athenians 
probably  are  meant ;  and  by  these  we  know  that 
a  strictly  lunar  year  was  employed  down  to  a  late 
period.     (Macrob.  i.  16.) 

But  perhaps  the  most  decisive  proof  of  all  liea 
in  the  simple  statement  of  Livy  (I  19),  that  Numa 
so  regulated  his  lunar  year  of  twelve  months  bj 
the  insertion  of  intercalary  months,  that  at  the  end 
of  every  winetemUh  jear  it  agam  coincided  with 
the  same  point  in  the  sunls  course  from  which  it 
started.  His  words  are  —  Quern  (atmum)  inter- 
ealaribtu  mentUnu  interponemiit  ita  diepeMovU  aU 

etmtf  plenis  annonm  omnium  ^Batue^  dice  eon- 
gruerenL  We  quote  the  text ;  because  editors,  in 
support  of  a  theory,  have  taken  the  liberty  of  alter- 
ing it  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  quarto^  foi^t- 
ting  too  that  the  words  quarto  et  vioentimo  attno 
signify,  not  every  twenijf-fourik  year^  which  their 
theory  requires,  but  every  twentg-tJUrd^  according 
to  that  peculiar  view  of  the  Romans  which  led 
them  to  count  both  the  extremes  in  defining  the 
interval  from  one  point  to  another ;  and  which  still 
survives  in  the  medical  phrases  tertUm  and  quartan 
offuey  as  well  as  in  the  French  expressions  huit 
jourt  for  a  week,  and  quinxe  Jours  for  afortnighL 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  doing  violence  to  words,  but 
giving  the  strict  and  necessary  meaning  to  them, 
when,  in  our  own  translation  of  the  passage  in 
Livy,  we  express  vieensimo  anno  by  every  fanOeentk 
year. 

Now  19  years,  it  is  well  known,  constitute  a  most 
convenient  cycle  for  the  conjunction  of  a  lunar  and 
solar  year.  A  mean  lunation,  or  synodic  month,  a%- 
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eoffdii^  to  moitm  Mtronomj,  is  39d.  I2h.  44'  ST, 
and  a  mam  tropical  year  366d.5lL  48' 48".  Hence 
it  arm  be  fiMud,  that  335  hinatioM  amount  to 
6939d.  leii.  31'  45",  while  19  trapical  yean  give 
6939d.  14lL27'I2'%»tliatt]iediffef«neeiion]7 
2k  4'  33^'.  AhlMN^  H  wm  enl  j  in  the  Mcona 
erataij  &&  that  Hipparekos  gave  to  astnoomicel 
oljgmAiiooa  a  nioeCj  whiefa  oonld  pretend  to  deal 
with  aeooads*;  yet  eroi  in  the  regal  period  of 
Rome,  the  Oieek  towns  in  the  wath  of  Italy  most 
aJneadr  have  poooeeied  astraionenf  from  whom  the 
inhabitants  of  Lativm  eoold  have  burrowed  meh  a 
niagh  pcnctical  knowledge  of  both  the  moon  and 
ns^  period,  as  was  snflicient  lo  show  that  at  the 
end  of  19  solar  yean  the  moon^  age  would  be 
neariy  what  it  was  at  dm  commencement ;  and  it 
•honid  be  reeoDectcd  that  the  name  of  Nona  io 
often  connected  by  tiadition  with  the  learning  of 
Magna  Otaecia.  At  any  rate  a  cyde  of  19  yean 
was  iattodneed  hy  Meton  at  Athens,  in  the  year 
432  Bia;  sod  the  knowledge  of  K  among  the 
learned  maj  pfoboUy  hare  preceded  by  a  long 
period  its  introdnctioQ  into  popular  use,  the  more 
00  m  religioas  fesdvals  are  genenlly  connected 
with  the  Tsrioos  diTisiwns  of  time,  and  snperrtition 
therelbie  would  be  most  certainly  apposed  to  in- 
aotations  of  the  ahnanark  How  the  Ramans  may 
have  intercalated  in  their  19  lunar  yean  the  ooTen 
additional  months  which  are  requisite  to  make  up 
the  whole  number  of  235<e|2x  19+7)  laaatians» 
io  a  nbject  upon  which  it  would  be  uselem  to 
Bpeeakte.  Fhnn  a  union  of  these  varioos  oonsidcr- 
adoas,  it  must  be  deeaaed  highly  probable  that  the 
Romans  at  one  period  possemed  a  division  of  time 
dependent  upon  the  moonli  coune. 

Vemr  ^  ffta  Deetmtmri  (w  called  by  Ideler).  — 
The  motrres  which  induced  the  Romans  to  abandon 
the  lunar  year  are  no  where  recorded  ;  nor  indeed 
the  date  of  the  change.  We  have  wen,  however, 
that  eren  in  the  year  448  B.  c^  the  year  was  still 
n^nhited  by  the  moon^  course.  To  this  must  be 
added  that,  aeeording  to  Tuditsnus  and  Cssdus 
Hemhia,  a  bill  on  the  subject  of  intercahition  was 
brought  before  the  people  by  those  decemviri,  who 
added  the  two  new  toUes  to  the  preceding  Ten 
(Maaob.L]3),  tbstisin  theyear450&c.  That 
the  attention  of  these  decemviri  was  called  to  the 
caiendar  is  also  psoved  by  the  contents  of  the 
Eleventh  Table,  whereitt  it  is  decreed  that  **  the 
festivab  shall  be  set  down  in  the  calendars.^  We 
have  the  anthority  of  Vsno  indeed,  that  a  system 
of  inteirabitinn  already  existed  at  an  earlier  date  ; 
for  he  says  that  there  was  a  rcry  anrient  law  en- 
frraved  on  a  brance  pillar  by  I^  Pinarius  and  Furius 
in  their  oonaulate  cm  smmCm  iuitfcoloni  atctibUitt* 
We  add  the  hut  words  in  Latin  from  the  text  of 
Maaobias  (c.l  3%  becsase  their  import  is  doubttful. 
If  we  are  right  in  interpreting  them  thus — **  the 
datfe  upon  which  is  ezpresoed  by  a  month  called 
imUrealary^  all  that  is  meant  may  be  one  of  the 
inteicalBiy  famationi^  which  must  have  existed 
even  in  the  old  lunar  year.  At  the  period  of  the 
decemviral  legidation  there  was  probably  instituted 
that  form  of  Uie  year  of  354  days,  which  was  cor- 
rected by  the  short  intcicaiary  month,  called  Her- 
cedonius,  or  Merodinns ;  but  lo  corrected  as  to 
deprive  the  year  and  mootha  of  all  connection  with 
tbemoao*s  eoane^    The  length  of  the  several  or- 


'  Hi»  m/oatioa  of  the  sjnodie  month  \ 
i2L  44'  ^^     (Pl4iJtiw  Almag,  iv.  2.) 
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dinary  months  was  probably  that  which  C^nsnriout 
has  eironeooaly  allotted  to  the  months  of  Noma^ 
lunar  year,  vie.:— 


Martini  81  days. 
Aprilis  29  M 
Malus  SI  „ 
Junius  29  „ 
QnipctilifSl  ^ 
SextUis    29    . 


September  29  days. 
October  81  „ 
November  29  „ 
December  29  „ 
Januarios  29  „ 
Febraariui  28    « 


Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  number  of  days  in 
each  month  inunediately  prior  to  the  Julian  oorrec- 
tion ;  for  both  Censorinus  and  Jdaoobiua  my  that 
Caesar  added  two  days  to  Januarius,  Srxtilis,  and 
December,  and  one  to  Anrilis,  Junius,  Sptrmber, 
and  November.  Hence  Niebuhr  sppean  to  have 
made  an  error  when  ho  asicrts  (vol  li.  note  1 1 79) 
that  July  acquired  two  more  days  at  the  rrfonn* 
ation  of  the  calendar,  and  founds  thereon  a  charge 
of  carelemneos  against  Livy.  Jloreover  that  No- 
vember had  but  29  davs  prior  to  the  correction,  in 
other  words,  that  the  XVII.  KaL  Dec  tmmcdiatrly 
followed  the  Idoi  Nov.,  appean  from  a  comparison 
of  Cioeroli  letters  to  Tiro  {Ad  ^bai.  xvi.  7.  9) ; 
for  he  reaches  Coreym  a.  d.  V.  Id,  Nov.,  and  on 
the  XV.  Kal.  Dec  compUins — iifphuimm  jam  diem 
lemAammr,  The  aeven  days  in  question  would  bs 
IV.  Id.,  III.  Id.,  Prid.  Id^  Id.  Nov^  XVII.  KaL 
Dec,  XVI.  KaL  Dec,  XV.  KaL  Dec  That  the 
place  of  the  nones  snd  ides  was  in  each  month  the 
eame  before  the  Julian  correction  as  afterwards,  is 
smerted  by  Jdacrobiua. 

The  main  difficulty  is  with  regard  to  the  mode 
of  intercalation,  Platarch,  we  have  already  ob> 
served,  ipeaks  of  an  intercalation,  by  him  referred 
to  Numa,  of  22  days  in  alternate  yean  in  the 
month  of  Febnuuy.  Censorinus,  with  more  pro» 
cision,  says  that  the  number  of  days  in  each  inter- 
calation  was  either  22  or  23,  and  Macrobius  agrees 
with  him  in  substance.  Of  the  point  at  which  the 
npemumentfy  month  was  inoerted,  the  accounts 
sre  these :  —  Varro  {£h  Umg,  LaL  vl  55)  myi,  tho 
twelfth  month  wss  February ;  snd  when  internda- 
tions  take  place,  the  five  last  days  of  this  month 
an  removed.  Censorinus  sgrees  herewith,  when 
he  placet  the  intercalation  generally  (fWun'miNn) 
in  &e  month  of  February,  between  the  Tcnninalia 
and  the  Regifiiffium,  that  is  immediate!  v  after  tho 
day  called  by  Uie  Romans  a.  d.  VL  KaL  Mart  or 
by  us  the  24th  of  February.  This,  sgain,  is  con* 
firmed  by  Macrobius.  The  letting  aside  of  the  last 
five  days  agrees  with  the  practice  which  Herodotus 
ascribes  to  the  Egyptians  of  considering  the  five 
days  over  the  360  at  Marcel^  belonging  to  the 
year,  and  not  placing  them  m  any  month.  So 
com^etely  were  theee  five  days  considered  by  the 
Ronoans  to  be  something  extraneous,  that  tho 
wldier  appean  to  have  received  pay  only  for  3(>0 
days.  For  in  the  time  of  Augustus  the  soldier  re- 
ceived deni  osaer  per  day,  t.  s.  {{  of  a  denarius  \ 
but  Domitian  (Suet.  Dom,  7)  oddidii  gwariMm  j^ 
pmdimm  <utreo§  Umo».  Thus,  as  25  denarii  made 
an  aureus,  the  annual  pay  prior  to  Domitian  was 
(360xl0)«|-16  denBrii==(d60KlO)-«-(16x26) 
anreiaa9  aurei;  and  thus  the  addition  of  three 
anrei  was  precisely  a  fourth  more.  Lastly,  the  fes- 
tival Terminalia,  as  its  nsme  implies,  marked  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  this  by  the  way  again  proves 
that  March  was  originally  the  first  month. 

The  intercakry  month  was  called  MspicidiMf ,  or 
Mtf  mMriof.    (Plutarch,  iVama,  19  ;  Gws»  69.) 
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We  give  it  in  Greek  chancten,  becanie  it  happenB 
■omewhat  itniigely  that  no  Latin  author  hat  men- 
tioned the  name,  the  tenn  mentiB  inteikakzia  or 
interkahirini  nipplying  its  place.  Thus,  in  the  year 
of  intercalation,  the  day  after  the  ides  of  Februaiy 
was  called,  not  as  osual  a.  d.  XVL  Kalendas 
Martias,  but  a.  d.  XL  Kalendas  inteikalaies.  So 
also  there  were  the  Nonae  interkalares,  and  Idus 
interkalares,  and  after  this  last  came  either  a.  d. 
XV.  or  XVL  RaL  Mart,  according  as  the  month 
had  22  or  23  days,  or  rather,  if  we  add  the  five 
remaining  days  struck  off  fimm  February,  27  or  28 
days.  In  ei&er  case  the  Regifugium  retained  its 
ordinary  designation  a.  d.  Vf.  KaL  Mart  (See 
Asconius,  Ad  Orat,  pro  MHotie,  and  th»  FbtU  7W- 
wnphaUa^  493,  ▲.  u.  c.)  When  Cicero  writes  to 
Atticns  {y\.\\  Aeotpitmm  fiMsrat  a,d,  V,  Termimatia 
(t.  «.  Feb.  19)  ;  he  uses  this  strange  mode  of  de- 
fining a  date,  because,  being  then  in  Cilida,  he  was 
not  aware  whether  anr  intercalation  had  been  in- 
serted that  year.  Indeed,  he  says,  in  another  part 
of  the  same  letter,  Ea  tic  oAesreodo,  qmui  mierich- 
laiumfUM  sU. 

Besides  the  intercalaiy  month,  mention  is  ooca- 
sionally  made  of  an  intercalaiy  day.  The  object 
of  this  was  solely  to  preTent  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  and  perhaps  also  the  nones,  firom  ooinciding 
with  the  nnndinae,  of  which  mention  has  been  al- 
ready made.  (Macrob.  LIS.)  Hence  in  Livy  (xIt. 
44),  IiUeroalaium  eo  emmo ;  podridm  Ttrmimalia 
intereaktrt  fuenmi.  This  wmild  not  ha^e  been 
said  had  the  day  of  intercalation  been  invariably 
the  same  ;  and  again  Livy  (xliil  11),  Hoe  atmo 
tnieroalahtm  e$L  Teriio  d^  pott  TermmaUa  Cala^ 
doe  hUeroalarot /iief^  i.  e.  two  days  after  the  Ter- 
miiialia,  so  that  the  dies  interodaria  was  on  this 
occasion  inserted,  as  well  as  the  month  so  called. 
Nay,  eren  after  the  refonnation  of  the  calendar, 
the  same  superstitious  practice  remained.  Thus, 
in  the  year  40  &  c,  a  day  was  inserted  fi>r  this 
purpose,  and  afterwards  an  omission  of  a  day  took 
place,  that  the  calendar  might  not  be  disturbed. 
(Dion  Gass.  xlviii.  Sa) 

The  system  of  intercalating  in  alternate  years 
22  or  23  days,  that  is  ninety  days  in  eight  years, 
was  borrowed,  we  are  told  by  Ifocrobius,  frotn  the 
Greeks;  and  the  assertion  is  probable  enough,  first, 
because  from  the  Greeks  the  Romans  generally  de- 
rived all  scientific  assistance  ;  and  secondly,  because 
the  decemvital  legislation  was  avowedly  drawn 
fttnn  that  quarter.  Morooyer,  at  the  very  period 
in  question,  a  cycle  of  eiffht  years  appears  to  have 
been  in  use  at  Athens,  ror  the  Metonic  period  of 
19  years  was  not  adopted  befi>ro  432  n.  c.  The 
Romans,  however,  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of 
some  clumsiness  in  applying  the  science  they  de- 
rived from  Greece.  The  addition  of  ninety  days 
in  a  cycle  of  eight  yean  to  a  lunar  year  of  354 
days,  irould,  in  substance,  have  amounted  to  the 
addition  of  11^  (-i90-«-8)  days  to  each  year,  so 
that  the  Romans  would  virtually  have  possessed 
the  Julian  calendar.  As  it  was,  they  added  the 
intercalation  to  a  year  of  355  days ;  and  conse- 
quently, on  an  average,  every  year  exceeded  its 
proper  length  by  a  day,  if  we  neglect  the  inaccn- 
racies  of  ue  Julian  calendar.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  the  civil  and  solar  years  were  greatiy  at  vari- 
ance in  tiie  year  564  A.u.Cf.  On  the  11th  of 
Qninctilis,  in  that  jtta^  a  remaricable  eclipse  of  the 
sun  occurred.  (Liv.  zzxvii  4.)  This  edipse,  says 
Ideler,  can  have  been  no  other  than  the  one  which 
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occurred  on  the  14th  of  March,  190  B.  c  of  the 
Julian  calendar,  and  which  at  Rome  was  nearly 
totaL  Again,  tiie  same  historian  (zliv.  37)  men- 
tions an  Mlipse  of  the  moon  which  occurred  in  th« 
night  between  the  3rd  and  4th  of  September,  in 
the  year  of  the  city  586.  This  must  have  beat 
the  total  eclipse  in  the  night  between  the  2lBt  and 
22nd  of  June,  168B.C. 

That  attempts  at  l^islation  for  the  poipese  of 
oorrectinff  ao  serious  an  eiror  vrera  actually  made, 
appears  from  Ifacrobius,  who^  aware  himself  of  the 
cause  of  the  error,  says  that,  byway  of  ooirection,  in 
every  third  octoenntal  penod,  intend  of  90  inter- 
calary days,  only  66  were  inserted.  Again  it  ap- 
pears that  M*.  Adlitts  Glabrio,  in  his  consulship 
169  B.C.,  that  ia,  the  very  year  before  that  in 
which  the  above-mentioned  lunar  eclipse  oocaired, 
introduced  some  l^pslative  measure  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  intercalation.  (2£acroh.  i.  13.)  Accord- 
ing to  the  above  statement  of  Macrobins,  a  cyde 
of  24  years  was  adopted,  and  it  is  this  very 
passage  which  has  induced  the  editors  of  Livy 
to  insert  the  word  ^aorto  in  the  text  already 
quoted. 

As  the  festivals  of  the  Romans  were  for  the  meat 
part  dependent  u^on  the  calendar,  the  r^gnlatioa 
of  the  latter  was  mtrusted  to  the  eoilego  of  ponti- 
fioes,  who  in  eariy  times  vrera  chosen  exdusivdy 
fi^mi  the  body  of  patticiana.  It  was  therefore  in 
the  power  of  the  collm  to  add  to  their  other  meana 
of  oppressing  the  plebeians,  by  keepinv  to  them- 
selves the  Imowledge  of  the  days  on  wnich  justice 
could  be  administered,  and  assemblies  of  the  people 
could  be  held.  In  the  year  304  b.  c,  one  Cn. 
Flavins,  a  secretary  (tenba)  of  Appius  Claaditts,  ia 
said  fraudulently  to  have  made  ue  FatH  puUic 
(Liv.  xi  46;  Cic.  Pro  Mwremi^  c.  11  ;  Plin. 
H,  N, xxxiiL  1  ;  VaL  Max.  ii  5 ;  A. Gellius, tl  9; 
Macrob.  L  15 ;  Pomponius,  De  Origim  Juris  in  the 
Digest  l.tit2;  and  Cicero,  ^<f  ^Hvi  1.)  It^^ 
pears  however  from  the  last  passage  that  Atticna 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  story.  In  either  case,  the 
other  privile^  of  rmlating  the  year  by  the  inser* 
tion  of  the  inteicaury  month  gave  them  great 
political  powci^  which  they  were  not  backwwd  to 
employ.  Every  thing  connected  vrith  the  matter 
of  intercalation  vras  left,  says  Censorinus  (c  20),  to 
tile  unrestrained  pleasure  of  tbepontifices  ;  and  the 
majority  of  these,  on  personal  grounds,  added  to  or 
took  from  the  year  by  capricious  intercalations,  ao 
as  to  lengtiien  or  shorten  the  period  during  which 
a  magistrate  remained  in  office,  and  sericnsly  to 
benefit  or  injure  the  fivmer  of  the  public  revenue. 
Similar  to  this  is  the  language  employed  by  Ma- 
crobins (L  4),  Ammianus  (xxvi  1),  Solinus  (ci.), 
Pltttaroh  (Cbas.  c.  59),  and  their  assertions  are  con- 
firmed by  the  letten  of  Cicero,  vrritten  during  hia 
proconsulate  in  Cilicia,  the  constant  burthen  of 
which  is  a  request  that  the  pontifices  will  not  add 
to  his  year  of  government  by  intercalation. 

In  consequence  of  this  ucence,  says  Saetoniiia 
(Oaet.  40),  neither  the  festivals  of  the  harvest 
coincided  with  the  summer,  nor  those  of  the  -vin- 
tage  vrith  the  autumn.  But  we  cannot  desire  a 
better  proof  of  the  confusion  than  a  comparison  of 
three  short  passages  in  the  third  book  of  Caesar^s 
BdL  Oh,  (c  6\PridionomatJaimariat  mamt  tolvU 
— (c.  9)jam9«0  Memtadpropinqwabai — (c.  25)  aw/tf 
jtHit  fntttttt  ifotuMTOtdtt  ktonujowt  pra/octpUawrut* 

Yemn^JtdtMt  Oaetar.  —  In  the  year  46  B.  a 
Caesar,  now  master  of  the  Roman  vrorld,  crovmed 
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r  gnat  iwioes  to  nil  cuwutey  b^ 
Ing  h»  authority,  as  poatifez  ■azimai,  ia  the  car- 
rectiaii  of  tint  aerioaa  criL  For  thk  PupoM  he 
atafled  hinnelf  of  the  Hmeee  oT  Soeigcnee,  the 
peripatetic,  and  a  een&a  named  M.  FhTiaii  tlmigh 
he  hinMelf  too^  we  are  told*  was  well  acqaaiated 
with  aetwttoaay,  aad  indeed  was  the  aathor  of  a 
work  of  eesie  merit  npon  the  eahject,  which  wae 
•tiil  extant  ia  the  time  of  Pliay.  The  chief  aatho- 
ritiee  open  the  eabfect  of  the  Jaliaa  rrfanaafam 
wn  PlotaRh  (Cam.  c  BB\  Dim  Gunot  (zliil 
26),  Appma  (/k  BA  Oik  ii  ad  eztr.X  Orid 
{FmH,  vL  155),  Soeteaiai  (Omb.  c  40),  PUay 
{H.  M  zriii.  67),  Ccnsoriane  (c  20),  Macrebioe 
(SaL  I  14),  Ammianaa  MwcelliniM  (nri.  1), 
Soliaae  <L  45X  Of  theee  CcMoriaae  ii  the  meet 
pedee :  —  **  The  eonliieian  waa  at  laet,**  uys  he, 
*  earned  ee  lar  that  C.  Ceemr,  the  pontifez  amzi- 
mae,  in  hie  thiid  eonenhte,  with  Lepidae  for  hie 
coQcagne,  iuerted  between  Nofcmbcrand  Decem- 
ber two  intercakry  montht  of  67  dayi»  the  month 
at  Pebraaiy  baring  already  reerived  an  intercala- 
tioa  of  23  daya,  and  thae  made  the  whole  year 
to  coneiBt  of  445  dayp.  At  the  mme  tone  he  pro- 
vided againeC  a  repetition  of  similar  enen  by  caet> 
mg  aeide  the  intereafavy  OMuth,  and  adapriiy  the 
year  to  the  eaa'te  coaiac  Aeemdinfly,  to  the  355 
daye  of  the  preriooely  czistinff  year,  he  added  ten 
days,  which  he  ee  dMtribnted  between  the  wTen 
BODihe  harii^  29  dayi,  that  Jannaiy,  Seztilia,aad 
December  reociTed  two  each,  the  othen  bat  one  ; 
and  theee  additiooal  daya  he  plaeed  at  the  end  of 
the  aeveEal  moBtha^  no  doubt  with  the  wiah  not  to 
rrmmrt  the  Tarioaa  fieatinUa  from  thoae  pnaitiana  ia 
the  aeveEal  montha  which  they  had  ao  long  occn» 
pied.  Hence  in  the  preaent  calendar,  althoogb 
these  an  aeven  montha  of  31  daya,  yet  the  four 
rootha,  which  from  the  fiiat  poaacaaed  that  nam- 
Lrr,  are  atill  distingniahable  by  baring  their  nonea 
on  the  aerenth,  the  reat  baring  them  on  the  fifth 
«f  the  month.  I^Mtly,  in  eonaidemtion  of  the 
qoaiter  of  a  day,  which  he  conaidcred  aa  com* 
pleting  the  tme  year,  he  eatabliahed  the  rale  that, 
at  the  end  of  ewtrj  fear  yeaia,  a  ainffle  day  ahould 
be  intercalated,  where  the  month  had  been  hitherto 
inaerted,  that  i%  immediately  after  the  Terminalia ; 
which  day  ia  now  called  the  ^'iaiiifaai.* 

Thie  year  of  445  dajra  ia  conuaonly  called  by 
drnmologiato  theyearof  confbaion  ;  but  by  Macro- 
biua,  more  fitly,  the  laat  year  of  confbaion.  The 
kalcnde  of  Janaary,  of  the  year  706  a.  u.  c.,  fell  on 
the  I3th  of  October,  47  B.  c.  of  the  Joliaa  calen- 
dar ;  the  kalenda  of  March,  708  a.  u.  c:,  on  the  let 
of  Jannary,  46  &  c. ;  and  laatly,  the  kalenda  of 
Janoajy,  709  a.  u.c:,  on  the  let  of  Janaary,  45 
a.  &  Of  the  aeeond  of  the  two  mtercahvy  montha 
inaerted  in  thia  Tear  after  Norembcr,  mention  ia 
made  in  Cicero'^  iettera  (Ad  Pomu  ^  14). 

It  waa  peobaUy  the  original  intention  of  Caeaar 
to  cornmenift  the  year  with  the  ahorteatday.  The 
winter  aolatioe  at  Rome,  in  the  year  46  a.  c,  oocor- 
red  on  the  24th  of  December  of  the  Julian  calendar. 
Hia  moti?e  lor  dekying  the  eaeamenoement  for  aeren 
daya  longer, 
probaUythe 

Romana,  by  canaing  t£e  iirrt  year  of  the  refonned 
calendar  to  frD  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon.  Accord- 
ingly, it  ia  ibond  that  the  mean  new  moon  occuxred 
at  Rome  on  the  let  of  Jannary,  45  ao,  at  6h.  16^ 
P.M.  InthiawayaloiMcanbecipfaunedthephraae 
seed  by  JuoDhiiif 


e  lor  delaying  the  eaeamenoement  for  aeren 
T,  inatead  of  taking  the  following  day,  waa 
he  deaire  to  oratify  the  aopentition  of  the 
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Tbia  edict  ia  alao  mentioned 
by  Platareh  where  he  givea  the  anecdote  of  Ciccn^ 
who,  on  beiag  told  by  aome  one  that  the  conatel- 
lation  Lyra  weald  riae  the  next  morning,  obKrrcd, 
**  Yea,  no  doabt,  in  obedience  to  the  edict.** 

The  mode  of  denoting  the  daya  of  the  month 
will  caaae  no  dillicalty,  if  it  be  recollected,  that  the 
kalenda  alwaya  denote  the  fint  of  the  month,  that 
the  nonea  oecor  on  the  acTeoth  of  the  fbor  montha 
liareb.  May,  Qoinctilia  or  Jaly,  and  October,  and 
OB  the  fifth  of  the  other  montha ;  that  the  idee 
alwaya  fidl  eight  daya  kter  than  the  nooea  ;  and 
laatly,  thiM  the  mtermediato  daya  an  in  all  caaea 
reckoned  bacfcwarda  upon  the  Roman  principle 
already  exphuned  of  eonnting  both  eztremea. 

For  the  amnth  af  Janaary  the  nototion  will  be 
aa  fallowa :  — 


IKaLJmL 

17a.d.XVI.  Knl.  Feb. 

2  a.  d.  IV.  Non.  Jan. 

lBa.d.    XV.  K«I.  Feb. 

3  a.  d.  III.  Non.  Jan. 

19a.d.XIV.KaLFeb. 

4  Prid.  Noa  Jan. 

20a.d.XIII.KaL  Feb. 

5  Non.  Jan. 

21  a.  d.  XII.  Kal.  Feb. 

6  a.  d.  VIII.  Id.  Jnn. 

22  a.  d.     XI.  Kal.  Fob. 

7a.d.    VII.  Id.JM. 

23  a.  d.      X.  KaL  Feb. 

8  a.  d.     VI.  Id.  Jan. 

24  a.  d.    IX.  Kal.  Feb. 

9  a.  d.       V.  Id.  Jan. 

25a.d.  VIII.  Kal.  Fob. 

10  a.  d.      IV.  Id.  Jan. 

26  a.  d.  VII.  Kal.  Feb. 

11  a.  d.     III.  Id.  Jan. 

27  a.  d.     VI.  Kal,  Feb. 

12  Prid.  Id.  Jan. 

28  a.  d.      V.  Kal.  Feb. 

13  Id.  Jan. 

29  a.  d.    IV.  KaL  Frb. 

14a.d.XIX.KaLFeb. 

30  a.  d.    III.  Kal.  Feb. 

15a.d.XVnLKal.Feb. 

81  Prid.  KaL  Feb. 

16a.  d.  XVII.  KaLFeU 

The  lettere  a  d  are  often,  throngh  crrer,  written 
together,  and  ao  confounded  with  the  preposition 
od,  which  would  hare  a  different  meaning,  for  ad 
kaiMdoM  would  aigitify  6)r,  L  e.  oa  or  be/ort  Me 
kalemdM.  The  Iettera  are  in  fact  an  abridgement 
of  amte  dietm^  and  the  full  phraae  for  **  on  the  aeeond 
of  January  **  would  be  omit  diem  qwrtmm  nomu 
Jannariat.  The  word  amie  in  thirezpreation  seema 
really  to  belong  in  aenae  to  nomas,  and  to  be  the 
cause  why  momae  ia  an  acaiaatiTO.  Hence  occur 
aoch  pbniaea  aa  (Cic  Pkil.  iiL  8),  la  amie  ditm  ift$or' 
imm  KaL  DeeembrU  diMtutii,  •*  he  put  it  off  to  the 
fourth  day  before  the  kalenda  of  December,**  (Caea. 
BeU.GolLi.^)  1$ dim  erai  amU  diem  V.  KaL  Apr ^ 
and  (Caea.  Bell,  CVo.  I  1 1)  anU  quern  diem  ihume 
tit,  for  9«o  die.  The  aame  confusion  eziste  in  the 
'phntMit  poet  ptmeot  die$,  which  meaaa  **  a  few  daya 
after,**  and  ia  equivalent  to  pameie  poti  diebma. 
Whether  the  phrase  Kaiemdae  Jamuarii  waa  erer 
uaed  by  the  beat  writera  ia  doubtfiiL  The  worda 
are  commonly  abbreriated  ;  and  thoae  pasaagea 
where  Aprilia^  Decerobria,  dtc  occur,  are  of  no 
avail,  aa  they  are  probably  accusativte.  The  amie 
nmy  be  omitted,  in  which  caae  the  phraae  will  be 
die  qmmrto  mmtu  am.  In  the  leap  year  (to  uae  a 
modem  phiaae),  the  hvt  daya  of  Febraaiy  were 


Feb.  23.  —a.  d.  VII.  Kal,  Mart. 


Feb.  24  —a.  d. 
Feb.  25.— a.  d. 
Feb.  26.  ■■  a.  d. 
Feb.  27.  *  a.  d. 
Feb.  28.  s- a.  d. 


VI.  Kal.  Mart  potteriorem. 
VI.  KaL  Mart  priorem. 
V.  kaL  Mart 
IV.  KaL  Mart 
III.  KaL  Mart 


Feb.  29. «  Prid  KaL  Mart 

In  which  the  worda  prior  and  pcderior  ara  vaed  m 
q4 
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referenee  to  tho  retrograde  direction  of  the  reckon- 
ing. Such  at  least  u  the  opinion  of  Ideler,  who 
refers  to  Celsns  in  the  Digest  (50.  tit.  16.  s.  98). 

From  the  &ct  that  the  intercalated  year  has  two 
days  called  ante  diem  »exlum^  the  name  of  bissextile 
has  been  applied  to  it  The  term  onmtt  bisssxtilis^ 
however,  does  not  occur  in  any  writer  prior  to 
Beda,  bat  in  place  of  it  the  phrase  cuunt*  bistextus. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Caesar  that  the  bissex- 
turn  should  be  inserted  peracto  quadriaum  ctrcin^ 
as  Censorinus  says,  or  quinio  quoque  indpknU  a$uio^ 
to  use  the  words  of  Macrobius.  The  phrase,  how- 
eyer,  which  Caesar  used  seems  to  hare  been  quarto 
quoqtM  cuMo,  which  was  interpreted  by  the  priests 
to  mean  erery  third  year.  The  consequence  was, 
that  in  the  year  8  b.  a  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
finding  ^at  three  more  intercalations  had  been 
made  than  was  the  intention  of  the  law,  gave 
directions  that  for  the  next  twelve  years  there 
should  be  no  bissextile. 

The  services  which  Caesar  and  Augustus  had 
conferred  upon  their  country  by  the  reformation 
of  the  year,  seem  to  have  been  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  compliments  paid  to  them  by  the  in- 
sertion of  their  names  in  the  calendar.  Julius  was 
substituted  for  QuinctUis,  the  month  in  which 
Caesar  was  bora,  in  the  second  Julian  year,  that  is, 
the  year  of  the  dictator's  death  (Censorinus,  c  22) ; 
for  the  first  Julian  year  was  the  first  year  of  the 
oorrecUd  Julian  calendar,  that  is,  45  B.  &    The 
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name  Augustus,  in  phice  of  Sextilis,  was  introduced 
by  the  emperor  himself  at  the  time  when  he  recti- 
fied the  error  in  the  mode  of  intercalating  (Suet. 
Aug,  c.  31),  aumo  AuguaUmo  jar.  The  fint  year 
of  the  Augustan  era  was  27  b.  a,  viz.,  that  in 
which  he  first  took  the  name  of  Augustus,  mvU,  et 
M,  Ftjpsmtb  Agrippa  con.  He  was  bom  in  Sep- 
tember ;  but  gave  the  preference  to  the  preceding 
month,  for  reasons  stated  in  the  senatus-consultom, 
preserved  by  Macrobius  (i.  12).  **  Whereas  the 
Emperor  Augustus  Caesar,  in  the  month  of  Sex- 
tilis, was  first  admitted  to  the  consulate,  and  thrice 
entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and  in  the  same 
month  the  legions,  fix>m  the  Jaixiculum,  phased 
themselves  under  his  auspices,  and  in  the  same 
month  Egypt  was  brought  under  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  in  the  same  month  an  end 
was  put  to  the  civil  wars  ;  and  whereas  for  these 
reasons  the  said  month  is,  and  has  been,  most  for- 
tunate to  this  empire,  it  is  hereby  decreed  by  the 
senate  that  the  said  month  shall  be  called  Augua. 
tus.*'  *'  A  plebiscitum,  to  the  same  effect,  was 
passed  on  the  motion  of  Sextus  Pacuvins,  tribune 
of  the  plebs.** 

The  month  of  September  in  like  manner  received 
the  name  of  Germanicns  irom  the  general  so  called, 
and  the  appellation  ^pears  to  have  existed  even  in 
the  time  of  Macrobius.  Domitian,  too,  conferred 
his  name  upon  October ;  but  the  old  word  was  re- 
stored upon  the  death  of  the  tyrant. 


Our  dayt  of  the 

MODth.  V 

March,  May.  ^ulf. 
October,  have  81 

Januarv.  August, 
December,  hare  81 

April,  June,  Sep- 
tember, Norember, 

Februarr  has  SB 

days,  and  in  Leap 

Year  99. 

daya. 

day.. 

have  SO  days. 

1. 

Kalehws. 

Kalzmois. 

Kalvndis. 

KALSKniS. 

2. 

VI.  1 

IV.    1       ante 
III.  J    Nonas. 

IV.     1      ante 
III.    J    Nonas. 

IV.     \    Ante 
III.     ;  Nonas. 

3. 

V. 

ante 

4. 

IV. 

Nonas. 

Pridie  Nonas. 

Pridie  Nonas. 

Pridie  Nonas. 

5. 

III.  J 

NONIS. 

NoNIS, 

NONIS. 

6. 

Pridie  Nonas. 

Via.  "1 

VIII.  1 
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CAUDA. 

The  Fasd  of  Caemr  bare  not  come  dovn  to  iu 
in  their  entire  farm.  Such  fragmeiito  at  exiit  maj 
"be  seen  in  Grater^  Imaaipiiomet,  or  men  oom- 
pletelj  in  Foggini^  work,  I^aatormm  Ammi  Romam 
. .  Bdiqmiae.  See  alio  ■ome  papers  by  Ideler  in 
the  BerOm  TVamac^MMt  lor  1823  and  182S. 

TbB  Greporiam  Year. — The  Jnlian  calendar  lop- 
poeea  the  mean  tropical  rear  to  be  S65d.  €h. ;  bot 
this,  as  ve  hare  already  seen,  exceeds  the  real 
amount  by  11'  12^,  the  aecmmilation  of  which, 
year  after  year,  caused  at  fast  eoosidciable  inoon- 
▼enienoe.  Accordingly,  in  the  year,  1582,  Pope 
Gregory  the  XIII^  assisted  by  Aloysios,  Lilins, 
Christc^  ClaTxus,  Petms  Ciaooiuas,  and  others, 
aeain  reformed  the  calendar.  The  ten  days  by 
which  the  year  had  been  andaly  retarded  were 
strnck  oat  by  a  regulation  that  the  day  after  the 
firarth  of  October  in  that  year  shoold  be  called  the 
fifteenth  ;  and  it  was  ordered  that,  whereas  hitherto 
an  inteicalary  day  had  been  inserted  ereiy  ibor 
years,  for  the  fiitare  three  soch  intercalations  in 
the  coarse  of  faar  Irandred  years  should  be  omitted, 
Tiz.,  m  those  years  which  are  dirisible  without 
remainder  by  100,  bot  not  by  400.  Thns,  aecord- 
iDg  to  the  Jnlian  calendar,  the  years,  1600,  1700, 
IBOO,  1900, and 2000  were  to  have  been  bissextile ; 
but,  by  the  regulation  of  Gregory,  the  years  1 700, 
1800,  and  1900,  were  to  receive  no  intercalation, 
while  the  years  1 600  and  2000  were  to  be  bissextile, 
ss  before.  The  bull  which  effected  this  change,  was 
issued  Feb.  24,  1582.  The  fullest  account  of  this 
correction  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  ClaTins, 
entitled  Romam  Calemdarn  a  Gfmfforio  XII I,  P,  M, 
raHtati  EapUeaHo.  As  the  Gregorian  calendar  has 
only  97  leap-years  in  a  period  of  400  years,  the 
mean  Gre^nian  year  is  (303  x  365  •••  97  x  366) 
-!-400,  that  is  365d.  5h.  49^  12",  or  only  24'' 
HMR  than  the  mean  tropica]  year.  This  di£Rerence 
in  60  yean  would  amount  to  24',  and  in  60  times 
60,  or  3600  yean,  to  24  hours,  or  a  day.  Hence 
the  Frendi  astronomer,  Delainfare,  has  proposed 
that  the  years  3600,  7200,  10,800,  and  all  mnlti- 
]des  of  3600  shoold  not  be  leap  years.  The  Gre- 
gorian calendar  was  introduced  in  the  greater  part 
of  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  on  the 
day  named  in  the  bulL  In  France,  two  months 
after,  by  an  edict  of  Henry  III.,  the  9th  of  De- 
cember was  followed  by  the  20th.  The  Catholic 
parts  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  the  Ix>w 
Countries,  adopted  the  correction  in  1583,  PoUnd 
in  1586,  Hungary  in  1587.  The  Protestant  parU 
of  Europe  resisted  what  they  called  a  Papistical  in- 
vention for  more  than  a  century.  At  last,  in  1 700, 
Protestant  Germany,  as  well  as  Denmark  and  Hol- 
land, allowed  reason  to  prevail  over  prejudice ;  and 
the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzeriand  copied  their 
example  the  following  year. 

In  England  the  Gregorian  calendar  was  first 
adopted  in  1752,  and  in  Sweden  in  1753.  In 
Russia,  and  those  countries  which  belong  to  the 
Greek  church,  the  Jnlian  year,  or  old  style  as  it  is 
called,  still  prevails. 

In  this  article  free  use  has  been  made  of  Idelcr's 
w<»k  Leksimek  der  Ckronologie^  For  other  infcnm- 
ation  connected  with  the  Romaa  measurement  of 
time,  see  Astbonomia  ;  Dias ;  Horologivm  ; 
LrsTKUM;  NuNDiNAS;  Sasculum.    [T.U.K.] 

CA'LIDA,  or  CALDA,  the  warm  drink  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  consisted  of  warm 
water  aiixed  with  urine,  with  the  addition  probably 
oftpkeM,    Thifi  W9B  a  very  fiavourite  kmd  of  drink 
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with  the  aaeicBts,  and  eould  always  be  procured  at 
certain  shops  or  Uvems,  called  tkermtopoUa  (Pbot 
CW.  il  3.  is.  Trim,  iv.  3.  6,  Rmd,  u.  6.  45),  which 
Claudius  conmaanded  to  be  closed  at  one  period 
of  his  reign  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  6).  The  vessds,  in 
which  the  wine  and  water  were  kept  hot,  appear  to 
have  been  of  a  very  elegant  form,  and  not  unlike 
our  tea-ans  both  in  appearance  and  construction. 
A  representation  of  one  of  these  vessels  is  given  in 
the  A/asso  Dorhomioo  (vol  iii.  pL  63),  from  which 
the  following  woodcut  is  taken.  In  the  middle 
of  the  vessel  there  is  a  small  cylindrical  fumac**, 
in  which  tho  wood  or  charcoal  was  kept  for 
heatmg  tho  water ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  this 
fnnuiee,  there  are  four  small  holes  fur  the  ashes 
to  fidl  through.  Gn  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
vessel  there  is  a  kind  of  cup,  communicating  with 
the  part  surrounding  the  furnace,  by  which  the 
vessel  might  be  filled  without  taking  off  the  lid  ; 
and  on  the  left  hand  side  there  is  in  about  the 
middle  a  tube  with  a  cock  for  drawing  off  the 
liquid.  Beneath  the  conical  cover,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  rim  of  the  vessel,  there  is  a  moveable  flat 
cover,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  which  closes  the 
whole  urn  except  the  mouth  of  the  small  furnace. 

Thotigh  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  vesM^l 
was  usod  Cor  the  purpose  which  has  been  mentioned. 


it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  Latin  name  ;  but  it 
was  probably  called  au/^«p«a  [AuTuarsA.J  Pol- 
lux (x.  66)  mentions  several  nnnies  which  were 
applied  to  the  vessels  used  for  heating  water,  of 
which  the  /vroA^f^f,  which  also  occurs  in  Lucion 
{Laciph,  8),  appears  to  answer  best  to  the  vessel 
which  has  been  described  above.  (Biittiger,  SaU- 
ao,  vol.  ii.  p.  34  ;  Becker,  6'a//i**,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 75.) 

CALIENDRUM,  a  penique  or  wig,  mentioned 
by  Horace.     {Serm,  i.  8.  4n.) 

CA'LIGA,  a  strong  and  heavy  shoe  worn  b^ 
the  Roman  soldiers.  Although  the  use  of  this 
species  of  caloeamentum  extended  to  the  ccnta- 
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rionfl,  it  was  not  worn  by  the  aaperior  officen. 
Uenoe  the  common  soldicn,  including  centnrions, 
were  dii tingoiahcd  by  the  name  of  oaligati  (Suet 
Aitg,  25,  ViidJL  7)  ;  when  Cicero  therefore  aays  of 
Pompey '^mihi  caliaae  ejui  non  plaoebant**  {Ad 
AU,  il  3),  he  merdy  naei  the  words  to  indicate 
his  military  power.  Serrice  in  the  ranks  was  also 
designated  after  this  article  of  attire.  Thos  Marios 
was  said  to  hare  risen  to  the  oonsnlship  a  eaUga^ 
i.  e,  from  the  ranks  (Sen.  D»  Berne/,  y.  16),  and 
Ventidins  jmaAam  mopem  m  ceUaffa  wuiUari  toi&- 
raeee  (Plin  H.  N,  TiL  44).  The  Emperor  Caligula 
receiTed  that  cognomen  when  a  boy,  in  eonse- 
qaenoe  of  wearing  the  caliga,  which  his  &their  Gcr- 
manicos  pat  on  his  son  in  onler  to  please  the  sol- 
diers. CTacit  ^iM.  L  41  ;  Suet  Calig,  9.)  The 
triomphal  monoments  of  Rome  show  most  dis- 
tinctly the  difference  between  the  caliga  of  the 
ooounon  soldier  [Auca]  and  the  calceos  worn  by 
men  of  higher  rank.  [Abolla  ;  A'ka.]  The 
sole  of  the  caliga  was  thickly  stndded  with  hob- 
nails {dani  caO^arii^  Plin.  H,  N.  xxzir.  41, 
ix.  18  ;  Jut.  SaL  iii  232,  zn.  26). 

The  ealiga  epeimiaioria  (Soet  Oaiig,  52),  made 
for  the  use  of  spies  {tpeeKUMtoree\  was  probably 
much  lighter  than  the  ordmazy  shoe  won  by  the 
soldiers.  [J.  Y.] 

CALIX  (ir^^il,  compw  Macrob.  Sat,  r.  21). 
1.  A  small  drinking-cop^  constantly  used  at  sym- 
posia and  on  similar  occasions.  It  is  frequently 
seen  in  paintings  on  ancient  vases  which  represent 
driuking-scenes,  and  when  empty  is  usnallT  held 
upright  by  one  of  its  handles,  as  shown  in  the  cot 
under  Symposium.  (Xen.  Sya^.  iL  26  ;  Cic. 
7\ue.  iii.  19 ;  Hor.  Serm.  ii.  8.  35,  &c.)  2.  A 
Tessel  used  in  cooking  (Vair.  L,  L,t.  127,  ed. 
MUUer  ;  Ot.  Faat.  ▼.  509.)  3.  A  tube  in  the 
aqoaedudts  attached  to  the  extremity  of  each  pipe, 
where  it  entered  the  castellnm.  [Aquabductus, 
p.  115,  a.] 

CALLI8,  a  beaten  path  or  track  made  by  the 
feet  of  cattle.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen,  iv.  405  ;  Isidor. 
Or^.  XT.  16.  S  20.)  The  sheep-walks  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Ounpania  and  Apulia  were  the 
property  of  the  Roman  state  ;  and  as  they  were  of 
conBidemble  value,  one  of  the  quaeston  usually 
had  these  callee  assigned  to  him  as  his  province, 
whence  we  read  of  the  CkdUum  mmnda.  His 
principal  duties  were  to  receive  the  scfyfara,  or 
tax  paid  for  the  pastnni^  of  the  cattle,  and  to 
protect  life  and  property  m  these  wild  and  moun- 
tainous districts.  When  the  senate  wished  to  put 
a  slight  upon  the  consuls  cm  one  occasion  they  en- 
deavoured to  assign  to  them  as  their  provinces, 
the  care  of  the  woods  (nAxie)  and  sheep-walks 
{oaOea).  (Tac  Ann.  iv.  27  ;  Suet  Oci«t.  19, 
Claud.  29;  in  the  last  passage  the  reading  is 
doubtfiiL) 

CALLISTEIA  (leoXXMrrcia),  a  festival,  or  per- 
haps merely  a  part  of  one,  held  by  the  women  of 
Lesbos ;  at  which  they  assembled  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Hera,  and  the  fiurest  received  the  prise  of 
beauty.  (SchoL  at/  72L  ix.  128  ;  Soidas,  s:  o. ; 
Antholog.  PaL  ix.  189  ;  AtheiLxiiL  p.  610.) 

A  similar  contest  of  beaaty,  instituted  by  Cy^ 
selus,  formed  a  part  of  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Parrfaasians  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  of  the  Elensi- 
nian  Demeter.  The  women  taking  part  in  it  were 
called  Xpwfo^Apoi,  (Athen.  xiii  p.  609.) 

A  third  contest  of  the  same  kind,  in  which, 
however,  mco  enly  pwtook,  U  msptjoned  by  Athe- 
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naens  {L  d, ;  compare  E^fmoL  Magu,  s.  o.)  as  oo> 
cuiring  amoqg  the  Eleans  in  honour  of  Athena. 
The  Durest  man  received  as  prise  a  suit  of  armour 
which  he  dedicated  to  Athena,  and  was  adorned 
by  his  friends  with  ribbons  and  a  myrtle  wreaUi, 
and  accompanied  to  the  temple.  From  the  words 
of  Athenaeus  (xiii.  pw610),  who,  in  qieaking  of 
these  contests  of  besuity,  mentions  Tenedos  along 
with  Lesbos,  we  must  infer  that  in  the  fmner 
island  also  Callisteia  were  celebrated.      [L.  S.] 

CALO'NES,  the  senrants  of  the  Roman  sol- 
dios,  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  carrying 
wood  (mAa)  fer  their  ose.  (Festos, «.  v. ;  Serr. 
ad  Vhrg.  Aem^  vi  1.)  They  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  slaves,  and  they  almost  formed  a  part 
of  the  army,  as  we  may  learn  from  many  passsgea 
in  Caesar :  in  feet,  we  are  told  by  Joeephus  tluU, 
fitun  always  living  with  the  soldiers  and  being 
present  at  their  exercises,  they  were  mferior  to 
them  alone  in  skill  and  valour.  The  word  calo, 
however,  was  not  confined  to  this  signification,  but 
was  also  applied  to  feim-sezvants,  instances  of  which 
usage  are  found  in  Horace  (i^MsC.  i.  14.  42  ; 
SaLie.  103). 

In  Caesar  this  term  is  generally  found  by  itself ; 
in  Tadtas  it  is  coupled  and  made  almost  idoiti- 
cal  with  fim.  SdU  the  ealomet  and  Utcae  were  not 
the  same :  the  ktter,  in  feet,  wen  freemen,  who 
merely  followed  the  camp  for  the  porposes  of  gain 
and  merchandise,  and  were  so  fer  from  being  in- 
dispensable to  an  army,  that  they  were  sometimes 
forbidden  to  follow  it  (as  lueae  aeqmereaimr  eter- 
eitmm^  San.  BelL  Jag.  45).  Thus  again  we  read 
of  the  StBoe  mereaioreaqae^  qai  plauslrie  nureeepor- 
tabatU  (Hirtios,  De  BeU.  Afr.  75),  words  which 
[Mainly  show  that  the  lixae  were  traders  and 
dealers.  Livy  also  ( v.  8)  speaks  of  them  aa 
carrying  on  business.  The  term  itself  is  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  lixa,  an  old  word  signifying 
water,  inasmuch  as  the  lixae  supplied  this  article 
to  Uie  soldiers:  since,  however,  they  probaUj 
furnished  roady-cooked  provisions  (ettaos  oi&os),  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  Uimr  appelktion  may  have 
some  allusion  to  this  circumstance.  (See  SalL 
I  ft)  [R.  W.] 

CALU'MNIA.  Calomniari  is  defined  by 
Maidan  (Dig.  48.  tit  16.  s.  1),  .fW^ormma  m- 
iendere ;  a  definition  which,  as  there  given,  was 
only  intended  to  apply  to  criminal  matters.  The 
definition  of  Paulus  {SmtenL  Becqai.  L  tit  5)  ap- 
plies  to  matters  both  criminal  and  civil :  Oalmmu' 
oeue  ed  qui  $cien$  pntdeiuquB  per/ramdem  negotium 
aHaU  eomparat.  Cicero  {de  Qf.  L  10)  spoaks  of 
<*  calumnia,**  and  of  the  stmw  calUda  et  maliHaaa 
juris  i$derpreiatio^  as  things  rebted.  (Saius  saya, 
Ckdumma  in  adfeotu  est,  aieat/wrti  crimen:  Uie 
criminality  was  to  be  determined  by  the  intention. 

When  an  accuser  foiled  in  his  proof,  and  the 
reus  was  acquitted,  there  mi^ht  be  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  and  motives  of  the  accuser.  If  the  per- 
son  who  made  this  judicial  inquiry  {qui  cogmomi\ 
found  that  the  accuser  had  merely  acted  from  error 
of  judgment,  he  acquitted  him  in  the  form  non  pro' 
baiti;  if  he  convicted  him  of  evil  intention,  he  de- 
dared  his  sentence  ui  the  words  oaftwamafirs  es, 
which  sentence  was  followed  by  the  legal  punish- 
ment 

According  to  Marcian,  the  punishment  for  ca- 
hupnia  was  fixed  by  the  lex  Remmia,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes,  perhaps  incorrectly,  named,  the  lex 
(VaL Max.  iii.  7.  §  ».}    Butitisnot 
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be  bnnded  on  tke  fiirdiead  with  tk«  letter  K,  ike 
inital  of  Kalnmnm ;  nd  it  has  been  coojectored, 
tlmigh  it  k  a  mere  cwijectwe,  thirt  thk  panigk- 
BMBt  was  inffielcdby  the  lex  RenuBM. 

The  |HTiiieKiacnt  §bk  calmmua  was  ain  yiBiimity 
ide^rtio  ID  iiwnlam,  or  km  of  ndc  (ovdMu  «Mtt- 
JH>) ;  bst  pnfaablj  only  m  cxiuiimI  caiea,  or  in 
mifn  rarehitiBy  to  a  laan't  dfil  oonditioo.  (Paahn, 
SorforiL  Rm^  T.  I.  S,  ▼.  4. 11.) 

In  tkecaaeof  actioneiytkecahimiuaofllieactor 
vas  cbfcfaid  bj  tbe  cahoaiiiae  jndidiioi,  the  jndi- 
ciiiia  coiifiaiiQi&,  the  jnijaiaiidnn  cahnmuaey  and 
the  irrtijiakilio ;  whidi  aie  partkalariy  detcribed 
bj  Gaiiia  (rr.  174 — 181).  The  defcndaiit  might 
ID  aU  cases  STail  himself  of  the  cahunniae  judiciom, 
which  the  piaiotii^  if  he  was  Ibimd  to  be  goflty 

ealoauu^  was  mokted  to  the  defendaDt  in  the 
tenth  part  of  the  vahie  of  the  object-matter  of  the 
SBiL  Bat  the  actor  was  not  mulcted  m  this  sctioii, 
anless  it  was  ehown  tkat  he  brought  his  soit  with' 
oBt  fMmdBtMm,  knowiiwl jT  aod  desjgnedlr.  In  the 
I  jadidom,  of  whick  the  delendsDt  could 
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odI J  avail  faimsdf  in  certain  nne%  the  netttnde  of 
the  plaintiff'^  porpoae  did  not  bsto  him  from  the 
penalty.  Instead  of  adopting  either  of  thefo  modes 
of  prewffdiiy,  the  defendant  might  reqoin  the 
phintiflF  to  take  the  oath  of  ^1m«i«U^  which  was 
to  the  eigect, Se mom  taimmmm  eamaa qgtn.  IneooM 
csMs  the  defendant  alw  was  required  by  the 
praetor  to  swear  that  he  did  not  dismite  the 
plaintiff  1i  daim,  eaiasMnas  eaDSB.  OenenJiy  ipMh- 
ing,  if  the  pfadntiff  pot  the  defendant  to  his  oath 
{jgyrnxmuimm  ei  d^^inbai\  the  defendant  might 
pnt  the  phdntiff  to  his  oath  of  cahmmy.  (Dig.  12. 
tiL  2L  n  37.)  In  some  actions,  the  oath  of  ea- 
hramy  on  the  part  of  the  plaint^  was  a  neoesniy 
prrliminsiy  to  the  action.  In  aU  judicia  pablica, 
it  seems  that  the  oath  of  calvmnia  was  required 
finom  the  aocnser. 

If  the  restipahttoms  poena  was  required  from 
the  actor,  the  defendant  coold  not  have  the  benefit 
of  the  calmaniae  judidani,  or  of  tbe  oath  of  calumny ; 
and  the  jndidnm  contianam  was  not  applicable  to 

The  edict  De  CshnmuatoribQS  (Dig,  8.  tit  6.) 
applied  genefmUy  to  thoie  who  reoeired  money, 
cahunnine  caasa,  fer  doing  an  act  or  abstaining 
from  doing  an  act  The  edict  applied  as  well  to 
publics  crinuna  as  to  peeoniariae  caoMO ;  fer  in- 
Btaooe  in  the  matter  of  repetnndae  the  edict  ap- 
plied to  him  who  fer  ealumnia  reeeiTed  money 
on  the  terms  of  prosecuting  or  not  prosecuting  a 
penon.  This  edict  proTided  for  some  cases,  as 
threats  of  procedure  against  a  msn  to  extort 
money,  which  wero  not  within  the  cases  prorided 
fer  1:^  the  edict,  Quod  mctas  cania  (Dig.  4. 
tit  2L)  [O.  L.] 

CA'MARA  {KmfJfa\  sr  CAMERA,  properly 
signifies  any  arched  or  Taolted  corering,  and  any 
thing  with  snch  a  corering:  Herodotus,  for  in- 
stapoe,  calls  a  coTcred  carriage  wiitaftk  (L  199). 
It  is  diiefly  used  in  tbe  two  following  tenses :  — 

1.  An  arehed  or  vaulted  eeiling  formed  by  semi- 
circular  bands  or  beams  of  wood,  ever  the  intervsls 
of  whirh  a  eoDti^g  of  lath  and  plaster  wss  spread, 
reianUnv  m  eoostrncdoa  the  hooped  awnings  m 
ue  aaunat  na.  (VitruT.  vii  3  ;  SsU.  CaL  58  ; 
Ge.0d  Q.  IV.iii'l'  §1;    «np.  Plin.  ff.  AT. 


xiiBd.lL 64.)    Undcrthei 
fefmedwithplalMsf  gtasa  (Plm.  H.N.  xxzvi.  25. 
SL  64) ;  MDietimes  also  the  besms  wen  gilt,  i 
the  cdling  between  thaai  was  mads  of 
(Propert  m.  2.  10.) 

%  Small  beats  ascd  h  sariy  tfanes  by  the  people 
who  hihahited  the  shonsof  the  Euxue  and  the 
Bospom,  and  called  a^id^ai,  freai  their  haviv 
a  bnad  SRhed  deck.  They  wan  made  with  both 
ends  alike  so  as  to  work  in  eitker  directioD  withoat 
taming ;  and  won  pat  together  without  iron.  They 
cootinaed  in  nee  nntil  the  age  of  Tsdtns,  by  wImmd 
their  constmction  sad  uses  an  described.  (8trab. 
XL  p.  495;  £astath.atfZMoi9e./Viiy.700;  AuL 
GdL  z.  25 }  Tac  HuL  iiL  47.  Respecting  the 
other  uses  sf  the  word  sss  Seiler  snd  Jscobita, 
Hmdwiirt0r6mdk  d,  Gritck  SpneU)        [P.  &] 

CAMILLI,  CAMILLAE,  boys  aDd  giria,  coh 
ployed  in  the  religious  rites  and  cersflMOies  of  the 
Romani.  They  wen  required  la  be  perfect  m 
ferm,  and  sound  m  health,  free  ben,  and  with 
both  their  pannts  alive ;  sr,  in  other  words,  ae- 
eotding  to  tAs  expression  of  the  RoaMum,  ^nfvv  era 


ds  gave  nss  to  vanoos 
Its.     Dionysias  supposed 


The  origin  of  th< 
opinions  among  the  and 
then  to  correspond  to 
Cnretes  and  Cocybantcs ;  othsn  connected ^them 
with  Gadiailus  sr  Cssmilus,  one  of  the  Samothi*- 
dan  Gabeiri ;  but  we  know  nothing  certain  m  the 
matter.  Respecth^  the  employment  of  the  Camil- 
lus  at  Roman  marriages,  see  hlATEJHONiVM. 
(Dionys.  ii  31,  32;  Varr.  L,JL  vii.  54,  ed.  MttU 
ler ;  Macrob.  ^WL  iiL  8 ;  Benr.  ad  Virp,  Jen.  xi. 
543;  Festus,  s.  est.  CamiUm^  Otmmra^  flammim 
GmuBm;  HntxaM^VieHeUffimd^rHcmer,  voLi. 
p^  157,  vol  iL  p.  71.) 

CA'MPAOUS,  a  kind  of  shoe  worn  by  the  later 
emperors.  (TnbeU.  PolL  Gmliim.  16,  with 
tbe  note  of  Sabnauus.) 

CAMI'NUS.     [DoMUs] 

CAMPESTRE  (sc.  nMig^)  wasa  kmd  of  girdle 
or  apron,  which  the  Roman  youths  wore  around 
their  loins,  when  they  exereised  naked  in  the 
Campos  hiaitius  (Augustan.  IM  Oiv.  Dti,  xiv.  17)* 


The  campestn  1 
ther  in  plsce  of  the  tunic  under  the  t(^  {eamptdn 
mb  toga  oinofMs,  Asoon.  ad  Cie,  pro  Scamra^  p.  30. 
sd.  OrelL;  Hor.  Ep.  1 11.  18.) 

CAHPIDOCTO'RES  were  persons  who  taught 
soldiers  their  exercises.  (Vcget  i.  13.)  In  the 
times  of  the  republic  this  duty  was  dischaiged  by 
a  centurion,  or  veteran  soldier  of  merit  and  distinc- 
tion.    (Comp.  Plin.  Pam,  13.) 

CA'NABUS  (xdMHCot),  was  a  fignre  of  wood 
in  the  ferm  of  a  dieletoo,  round  which  the  clay  or 
plaster  was  laid  in  ferming  models.  Figures  of 
a  similar  kind,  formed  to  djsplay  the  muscles  snd 
veins,  wen  studied  by  painten  m  order  to  acquin 
sooie  knowledge  of  anatomy.  (Arist  Hid.  Anim. 
iiL  5,  />f  Cfm.  Amim.  iL  6 ;  PoUux,  viL  164,  x. 
189;  Sttid.  snd  Hesyck.  s.«.;  KUller,  AnkaaL 
<ferA:MaK,S305.n.7.) 

CANA'LIS,  and  the  dinuDntive  ComaHeabu^ 
which  signify  a  water-pipe  or  gutter,  an  used  also 
in  ardiitectun  fer  any  channel,  such  as  the  flutings 
of  a  colunm,  snd  the  chsnnel  between  the  volutes 
of  an  Ionic  capital  (Vitruv.  x.  14,  iiL  3).    [P.  S.] 

CANATHRON  (sdMi^por),  a  caIriag^  ths  up- 
per part  of  which  was  made  of  basket-work,  or 
more  fnifoAj  tke  basket  itself  which  was  fixed  in 
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the  caimge.  (Xen.  Ages,  Tiii.  7;  Plat  Aget.  c  19.) 
Homer  calls  this  kind  of  basket  xcfpty;.  {It  xxiv. 
190, 267 ;  and  Eustath.  ad  loe.  Compare  Starts, 
£er.  Xmopk,  t.  «.  KdMoBpov ;  Scheffer,  De  Me 
Vehie,  p.  68.) 

CANCELLA'RIUS.    [Cancelll] 

CANCELLI,  kttice-work,  placed  before  a  win- 
dow, a  door- way,  the  tribmial  of  a  judge,  or  any 
other  place.  (See  «.  g.  Cic  pro  Sett,  68  ;  Varr. 
R,  R.  lii.  5  ;  Or.  Am,  ill  2.  64  ;  Dig.  30.  tit  41. 
I.  10  ;  33.  tit  7.  i.  iO.)  Hence  was  derired  the 
word  OcMioeUarnUf  which  originally  signified  a 
porter,  who  stood  at  the  latticed  or  grated  door  of 
the  emperor^s  palace.  The  emperor  Carinas  gave 
great  disaatisfiiction  by  promoting  one  of  his  Can- 
cellarii  to  be  Praefectns  urbL  (Vopisc  Ckuin.  16.) 
The  cancellarius  also  signified  a  legal  scribe  or 
secretary,  who  lat  within  the  canceUi  or  lattice- 
work, by  which  the  crowd  was  kept  off  firom  the 
tribunals  of  the  judges.  (Cassiod.  Var,  xL  6.) 
The  chief  scribe  ot  secretary  was  called  Cancellarius 
Kor*  i^oxhyf  and  was  eventually  invested  with 
judicial  power  at  Constantinople ;  but  an  account 
of  his  duties  and  the  history  of  this  office  do  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work.  From 
this  word  has  come  the  modem  Chancellor. 

CANDE'LA,  a  candle,  made  either  of  wax 
(eena)  or  tallow  (9ebaeea\  was  used  uniTersally 
by  the  Romans  before  the  inrention  of  oil  lamps 
ilucemae),  (Varr. />•  £«^.  Z^ot.  y.  119,  ed.  MiU- 
ler;  Martial,  zir.  43 ;  Athen.  zv.  p.  700.)  They 
used  for  a  wick  the  pith  of  a  kind  of  rush  called 
ecirpue  (Plin.  H.  N,  xvL  70).  In  later  times  can- 
delae  were  only  used  by  the  poorer  classes ;  the 
houses  of  the  more  wealthy  were  always  lighted 
by  Inocraae  (Jut.  6^  iii  287  ;  Becker,  Cfalbu, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  201). 

CANDELA'BRUM,  was  originally  a  candle- 
stick, but  was  afterwards  used  to  support  lamps 
{\vxyovxos\  in  which  signification  it  most  com- 
monly occurs.  The  candelabra  of  this  kind  were 
usually  made  to  stand  upon  the  ground,  and  were 
of  a  considerable  height  The  most  common  kind 
were  made  of  wood  (Cic  ad  Qu,  Fr.  iii.  7  ;  Martial, 
Kir.  44;  Petron.  95 ;  Athen.  xr.  p.  700) ;  but  those 
which  have  been  found  in  Herci^aneum  and  Pom- 
peii are  mostly  of  bronse.  Sometimes  they  were 
made  of  the  more  precious  metals  and  eren  of 
jewels,  as  was  the  one  which  Antiochus  intended 
to  dedicate  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  (Cic.  Verr.  ir. 
28.)  In  the  temples  of  the  gods  and  palaces  there 
were  frequently  large  candelabra  made  of  marble, 
and  fastened  to  the  ground.  {Afuseo  Pio-Clem,  iv. 
1.  5,  V.  1.  3.) 

There  is  a  great  resemblance  in  the  general  plan 
and  appearance  of  most  of  the  candelabra  which 
hare  been  found.  They  usually  consist  of  three 
parts : — 1.  the  foot  {fidffu)  ;  2.  the  shaft  or  stem 
{Kau\6s) ;  3.  the  plinth  or  tray  (3((rfc^r),  large 
enough  for  a  lamp  to  stand  on,  or  with  a  sodcet  to 
receive  a  wax  candle.  The  foot  usually  consists 
of  three  lions*  or  griffins*  feet,  ornamented  with 
leaves;  and  the  shaft,  which  is  either  plain  or 
fluted,  generally  ends  in  a  kind  of  capital,  on 
which  the  tray  rests  for  supporting  the  lamp. 
Sometimes  we  find  a  figure  between  the  capital  and 
the  tray,  as  is  seen  in  the  candelabrum  on  the 
right  hand  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
firom  the  Aftueo  Borionioo  (it.  pi.  57),  and  repre- 
sents a  candelabrum  found  in  Pompeii.  The  one 
on  the  left  hand  is  also  a  representation  of  a 


CANDELABRUM. 

candelabrum  found  in  the  same  city  (Jllt».  Btn^ 
▼i.  pi.  61),  and  is  made  with  a  sliding  shaft,  by 
which  the  light  might  be  xaised  or  lowered  at 
pleasure. 


The  best  candelabra  were  made  at  Aegioa  and 
Tarentum.  (Plin.  ff,  N,  xxxiv.  6.) 

There  are  also  candelabra  of  various  other  fonni, 
thouffh  those  which  have  been  given  above  are  bj 
far  we  most  common.    They  sometimes  consist  of 


CANDTS. 

ftfignre  nppoiting  a  kaqt  (J/m.  B&rk  tu.  pL  J5), 
or  of  »  figovB,  by  tb«  tide  oi  wkkh  Um  iluift  k 
pUced  vxth  two  Ig^nrKm,  each  of  wkkh  tanu- 
Httft  io  a  flat  dkc,  upon  vkkh  a  kmp  vat  pbeed. 
Acaadelabnm  «f  Uie  ktter  kind  it  ghca  in  tbc 
jncedimg  woodcat  (Afn.  Bw4c  ir.  pL  59).  The 
•feeai  »  temed  of  a  fiUaeeow  plant  ;  and  at  tbe 
\am  »  a  mmm  «f  l)raiM»  on  which  a  SUenos  U 
fcated  engaged  in  tiding  to  poor  wine  from  a  akin 
which  be  bolda  in  hie  left  hand,  into  a  cop  in  hie 
z^hL 

Then  wae  anocber  kind  of  candekhnmi,  cntinljr 
diflrwwt  from  tboee  which  hare  been  deicribed, 
which  did  not  etaad  npon  tbe  gioand,  bat  was 
pbced  upon  tbe  taUe.  Tbeae  randriahni  Ofoallj 
eoneiet  of  piUan,  bum  tbe  capitale  of  which  terefal 
huBpe  bang  down,  or  of  tnei,  firam  wboM  bfancbee 
Uape  aleo  are  anepended,  Tbe  feUowii^  wood- 
cst  rncaente  a  Tcfy  elegant  cudelabnim  of  this 
kind,  fband  in  PonpeiL  (A/ac  Bor6,  u.  pL  IS.) 

Tbe  original,  inrlnding  tbe  stand,  is  thiee  feet 
bigh.  Tbe  pilkr  is  not  pfaMsed  in  the  centre,  bat 
St  one  end  of  tbe  j^th,  which  is  the  caw  in  al- 
most every  candelafaram  of  this  description  yet 


foond.  Tbe  plinth  is  inlaid  in  imitation  of  a  Tine, 
tbe  IcaTes  of  which  are  of  silrer,  tbe  stem  and  fruit 
of  bright  broue.  On  one  side  is  an  altar  with 
wood  and  fire  upon  it ;  and  on  the  other  a  Bacchus 
rkiix^  on  a  tigec  (Becker,  (roOtf,  toL  iL  p.  206, 
Ac) 

CANDIDATUa    rAMwrut.] 

CAND  YS  (Mb^vf ),  a  gown  worn  br  the  Modes 
and  Persians  orer  their  trowsers  and  other  gar- 
ments. (Xen.  ^.  L  3.  S  2,  AnaU  1 5.  S  8 ;  Diod. 
Sic  zriL  77.)  ft  had  wide  sleeres,  and  was  made 
of  wooUen  doth,  which  was  either  purple  or  of 
some  other  ^endid  colours  In  the  Persepolitan 
Kulptmes,  nearly  all  the  principal  personages 
are  dotbed  in  it  Tbe  three  here  snown  are 
taker  from  Sir  K  K,  Portal  TrnveU  (toI.  I  pL 
94).  [J.  Y.l 


CANETHOROS  (icainr^<^0.  Whraaiacn- 
fiee  was  to  be  ofilerrd,  the  round  cake  {rpoxim 
firfi,  v^varor,  ixi,  mola  9aUa\  the  chaplet 
of  flowers,  the  knife  used  to  slay  the  rictim,  and 
•ometimes  the  frankincense,  were  dqiosited  in  a 
dat  cimikr  basket  (cdrfor,  eamittnm),  and  this 
was  freqoentlr  carried  by  a  r\r^\n  on  her  head  to 
the  altar.  The  practice  was  obsenred  more  espe- 
cially at  Athenib  When  a  pnrate  man  nrnficcd, 
either  his  daughter,  or  some  unmarried  frmaie  of 
his  femily,  officiated  as  his  caoophoros  (Arisioph. 
AeAarm.  241 — 252)  ;  but  in  the  Panathenaoa,  lh«» 
Dionysio,  and  other  pui»lic  festivals,  two  Tir^nnj  of 
the  first  Athenian  faniiiirs  were  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  Their  function  is  described  by  Grid 
(Met,  il  715—715). 

That  the  office  was  accoonted  hij;hly  honourable 
appears  from  the  fiMrt,  that  the  reaenunent  of  llar- 
modins,  which  instigated  him  to  kill  Hippanhu*, 
arose  firom  the  insult  offered  by  the  latter  in  for- 
bidding the  sister  of  Harmodius  to  walk  as  canc- 
phoros  in  the  Panathcnnic  procession.  (Thucyd. 
TL  56 ;  Aelian,  F.  //.  zi  8.)  An  antefixa  in  the 
British  Museum  (lee  woodcut)  represents  the  two 
canephome  approaching  a  candelabnim.  Each  of 
them  denttes  one  arm  to  support  the  basket,  while 


she  slightly  raises  her  tunic  with  the  other.  This 
attitude  was  much  admired  by  ancient  artists. 
Pliny  (H.  N,  xxxri.  4.  s.  7)  mentions  a  mnrhle 
canephoros  by  Scopes,  and  Cicoro  (  Verr.  iv.  .3) 
describes  a  pair  in  bronze,  which  were  the  exquii*ite 
work  of  Polydetus.     [Caryatih.]         [J.  Y.] 

CANISTRUM.    [Canephoros.] 

CANTABRUA^  a  standard  used  at  the  time 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  carried  in  festire  pro- 
cessions.    (TertnlL  JpoL  16  ;  Minuc.  Felix,  29.) 

CANTE'RII  is  used  by  VitruTius  (ir.  2)  for 
the  rafters  of  the  roof^  extending  from  the  ridge  to 
the  earca.  [P.  S.] 

CA'NTHARUS  (iccii^^apof)  was  a  kind  of 
drinking- cup,  furnished  with  handles  (eatUharuM 
anmi,  Virg.  KoL  vL  17  ;  Ilor.  Carm,  I  20).  It  is 
said  by  some  writers  to  have  derired  its  name 
from  one  Cantharus,  who  first  made  aips  of  this 
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form.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  474,  e  ;  Pollaz,  vi  96  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  zzziy.  19.  §  25.)  The  canthanu  wm 
the  cap  ncred  to  Baechos  (Macrob.  SaL  y.  21  ; 
Plin.  if,  JV.  xxxiii  58),  who  is  frequently  repie- 
■ented  on  ancient  Taaet  holding  it  in  his  hand,  as 
in  the  following  woodcut,  which  is  taken  fiom  a 
painting  on  an  ancient  Taaeii  (Millingen,  Fern- 
tuTBi  AnHqueij  pL  53.) 


CA'NTICUM.  In  the  Roman  theatre,  between 
the  first  and  second  acts,  flute  music  appears  to 
hare  been  introduced  (PUut  PteudoL  i.5.  160X 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  recitative, 
performed  by  a  single  actor,  or  if  there  were  two, 
the  second  was  not  allowed  to  speak  with  the  first 
Thus  Diomedes  (ill  p.  489.  ed.  Putsch.)  says : — 
**  In  canticis  una  tantum  debet  esse  persona,  aut  si 
duae  fuerint,  ita  debent  esse,  at  ez  occulto  una 
andiat  nee  coUoquatur,  sed  secum,  si  opus  fuerit, 
rerba  fociat**  In  the  canticum,  as  violent  gesti- 
culation was  required,  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
custom,  firom  the  time  of  Livius  Andronicus,  for 
the  actor  to  confine  himself  to  ihe  gesticulation, 
while  another  person  sang  the  recitative.  (Li v. 
viiL2  ;  Lucian,  DeSdttaL  80  ;  Isidor.  Or^.zviii 
44.)  The  canticum  always  formed  a  part  of  a 
Roman  comedy.  Diomedes  observes  that  a  Roman 
comedy  consists  of  two  parts,  dialogue  and  canticum 
(lAatmaBeomoedia$dM4^buitantwmmmii^^ 
diomUo  d  eatUico),  Wolf  {De  Omtieu^  p.  11) 
endeavours  to  show  that  cantica  also  occurred  in 
tragedies  and  the  Atellanae  fobulae.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  did  in  the  latter  ;  they 
were  usually  composed  in  the  Latin,  and  sometimes 
in  the  Greek  language,  whereas  the  other  parts  of 
the  AteUane  phtys  were  written  in  Oscan. 

CAPISTRUM  (0optf«id),  a  halter,  a  tie  for 
horses,  asses,  or  other  animals,  placed  round  the 
head  or  neck^  and  made  of  osiers  or  other  fibrous 
materials.  In  representations  of  Bacchanalian  pro- 
cessions the  tigers  or  panthers  are  attached  to  the 
yoke  by  capistra  made  of  vine-branches.  Thus  we 
read  of  the  vUe  eaputratae  Hgres  of  Ariadne  (Ovid, 
EpiM,  il  80 ;   Sidon.  ApoU.  Otrm.  xzil  23),  and 


CAPSA, 
they  are  seen  on  the  bos-rdief  of  a  saroophagus  in 
the  Vatican  representmg  her  nuptial  processioii. 
See  the  annexed  woodcat* 


The  term  ^op€9id  was  also  applied  to  a  contrir- 
ance  used  by  pipers  (ovXTrroi)  and  trumpeters  to 
compress  their  mouths  and  cheeks,  and  thus  to  aid 
them  in  blowing.  It  is  often  seen  in  woiks  of 
ancient  art  [Chiridota],  and  was  said  to  be  the 
invention  of  Marsyas.  (Simonides,  Brunek.  An. 
I  122  ;  Sophocles,  op,  Ck,  ixd  AU,  u.  \^  ;  Aria- 
toph.  Av,  862,  Vetp,  580,  Ea,  1147  ;  SchoL  ad 
II)  [J.  Y.] 

CAPITA'LIS.    [Caput.] 

CA'PITE  CENSI.     [Caput.] 

CA'PITIS  DEMINU'TIO.     [Caput.] 

CAPITIUM,  a  portion  of  a  womanli  dresa, 
said  by  Varro  to  be  so  called,  because  it  covers 
{capU)  the  breast  ( Vair.  £. /;.  v.  181,  ed.  MUUer, 
and  De  Vita  P.  /?.  iv.  ap.  Nonium,  «.  v.  eapitia  / 
comp.  Oell.  zvi  7  ;  Dig.  84.  tit  2.  sl  24.)  But 
the  word  itself  would  rather  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  it  was  originally  a  covering  for  the  head 
(caput), 

CAPITOLI'NI  LUDL     [Ludi.] 

CAPITULUM.     [CoLUMNA.] 

CAPSA  (dim,  CA'PSULA),orSCRI^IUM, 
the  box  for  holding  books  among  the  Romans. 
These  boxes  were  usually  made  of  beech-wood 
(Plin.  ff.  AT.  xvi.  43.  s.  84),  and  were  of  a  cylin- 
drical  form.  There  is  no  doubt  respecting  their 
form,  since  they  are  often  placed  by  the  side  of 
statues  dressed  in  the  toga.  The  following  wood- 
cut, which  represents  an  open  capsa  with  six  rolls 
of  books  m  it,  is  from  a  pointing  at  Pompeii 


There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  dif- 
ference between  thceopsa  and  the  serM«Km,  except 
that  the  latter  word  was  usually  applied  to  those 
boxes  which  held  a  considerable  number  of  rolls 
(«TMMi  da  magnis^  Mart  i  8).  Boxes  used  for 
preserving  other  things  besides  books,  were  also 
caUed  capsae  (Plin.  H,N.  xv.  17.  s.  18  ;  Mart  xL 
8),  while  in  the  scrinia  nothing  appears  to  have 
been  kept  but  books,  letters,  and  other  writings. 


CAPC7T. 

The  dbfct  who  had  the 
cheats  were  called 
miarmm;  wad  the  ilarfa  wrho 
behnd  tkeir  ynma^  laailni  th«  book%  ft&'cf 
^e  aoBg  of  leapectable  PiiMiaiia,  when  tiMj  went 
to  achool,  were  al«>  called  capMni.  <Jvt.z.117.) 
We  aceot^prfy  find  them  mi  nfiMnidtagttligwith 
thepeedagogL     (SeeC  JV«i-.  8«.> 

When  Um  capaa  oootained  beolui  of  Baportaacc, 
it  was  Mfed  or  kcpl  under  lodL  nad  key  (lUrt  I 
«7>  :  wWaee  HoEoce  <.Q>.  i.  20.  8)  vyt  la  kh 
-^^^OduHdmim^^iffraia  wtpOin  ^mdim,  (Becker, 
MK  ^  i  p.  191  ;  BOttiser,    6MaH,  vol  L 

>i^^d^; 

^/2S^  i21^  the  nnme  of  tkraa  diflenatdaMo 
^Mkwtm: — I.  Of  theee  who  took  can  cf  the 
c^ochea  of  penoiM  whfle  Imthiwg  in  the  pnblie 
[Bjulicxax,  pu  189.1  In  later  tinea  tkej 
ali^cct  to  the  jnneaietion  of  the  pfaefectas 
T^ifaim.  (1>%-  1.  tit.  15.  a.  S.>  2.  Of  thoco  who 
¥ad  the  care  of  the  ia|ionr,  m  which  books  and 
ktten  woe  kept.  [C-a.^«A.3  JL  Of  thoee  who 
cnied  the  hooka,  dtc  o£  boyv  ^  achooL  [Cama.] 
CA'PSULA.      [Cjl^«jl.3 

CATULUS   («it«T|»   A--**>-     1.  The  hat  of  a 
tw«d,  which   waa   frequently  niiieh  onnnented. 
[Qladius.]       The    hmdles  of  knivee  were  aleo 
*.  ;  end    o£    the   beaotiiiil  wofk- 
■*beetowed  on  them,  a  jadgment 


CAPUT. 
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nttT  he  Conned  from  the  three  w^f^  here  fa- 
^^^^(Montfiaiicon.  AmL  EMplip^  m.  122. 

'^rihier  or  coffin.      CFuNUt.] 

CAPUT,  the  head.  The  tenn  «  head  -  h  often 
and  by  the  Roman  writer,  ae  eqai^«t  to  -  per- 
^^^- human  beinij.-  iC^BetLOc^rrU) 
Bran  eaay  tnui«tion.lt  wa.  ined toiigmfy -life:" 
thns,  oc^  dowieori,  /rfarf^  &c  «•  equinlent  to 

^■^Jjgp^^^^^Sonaed  to  expree*  a  man'k  cirfl  con- 
dxdon;  andtheperaooawhowereiegbteredinthc 
tablea  of  the  cenaor  are  spoken  of  ag  oopita,  Mm^ 
times  with  the  addition  «f  the  word  eimim,  and 
oometimea  not.  (Ut-  m-  24,  x.  47.)  Thai  to  be 
nqprteted  in  the  eenso.  waj  the  «me  thing  at 
mmt  kiAere  :  and  a  alare  and  a  filiiu  frmiluu,  m 
tiuTaenM  of  the  word,  were  aaid  to  hare  no  eajmi. 
The  lowest  eentnry  of  Scrvins  Tunnii  comprised 
the  pnletarii  and  the  capite  centi,  of  whom  the 


ir  BO  unifWfly,  were  barely 
rflfdtkaM.     (GelLxTi.10; 


eoBditkn  wir  m  iawriQr 


^little  c 
rated  as  so  anny  Asai 
CkLi3^A^iL22.) 

He  who  ckaaged  hii 
saa  was  said  to  ba 
oipittsflHBor.  (Hoc; CWm-iii  5.42.)  Thephnsa 
sf  aopitf  dssMaasre  was  also  applicable  in  case  of  a 
▼olvntaiy  change  of  condition.  (Cic  Tbp.  c  4.) 
The  definition  of  Festos  <•.  a.  i/iwfs1ai)  h,  **  Do- 


euile  appelhtar  qui  ctrttata  matatas  est  t 
et  ex  alia  Jaaulia  fa  aliaai  adootetas,  et  qvi  liber 
aheri  aauidpio  datns  est :  et  qui  fa  hostton  potes- 
taten  Tenit :  et  ed  aqaa  et  igni  intcrdictoa  est.** 
There  has  been  some  discussion  whether  we  shonkl 
ass  capitis  demfaatio  or  diodnatifl^  but  it  is  fadif- 
Cerent  which  we  write. 

There  were  three  dirhions  of  Capitis  deminotio 
—  Maxima,  Media,  sometimes  called  Mbor,  and 
Minima.  The  marima  capitis  deminvtio  eonshted 
m  the  loss  of  libcrtas  (freedom),  fa  the  change  of 
the  condition  of  a  free  man  (whether  fag^nuus  or 
libertmns)  fato  that  of  a  slare.  The  media  con- 
sisted fa  the  change  of  the  condition  of  a  ciris 
fato  that  of  a  perrgrinns,  as,  for  instance,  fa  the 
case  of  depoitatio  nnder  the  empire ;  or  the 
change  of  tke  condition  of  a  ciris  into  that  of  a 
Latinos.  The  aiinima  consisted  fa  the  change  of 
the  condition  of  a  pater  frmiliss  fato  that  of  a  nlius 
fiunilias,  as  by  adroaation,  and,  fa  the  later  faw, 
by  legitimation  ;  and  fa  a  wife  fa  mano,  or  a 
filins  Ikmilias  coming  fato  manctpii  caosa  ;  con- 
sequently, when  a  filius  fruniliss  was  emancipated 
or  adopted,  there  waa  a  capitis  demfantio,  for  both 
these  ceremonies  were  inseparably  connected  with 
the  mancipii  caosa  (cam  emancipari  nemo  pnsait 
nisi  fa  imaginariam  serrilem  cauiam  dedurtos. 
Oaios,  L  134,  16*2).  This  explains  how  a  fiiius 
fimiiKas,  who  by  emancipation  becomes  sni  iuris, 
and  thus  improres  his  social  condition,  is  still  said 
to  hare  undergone  a  capitis  deminutio  ;  which  ex- 
pression, as  obserred,  applies  to  the  form  by  which 
the  emancipation  is  effected. 

Capitis  mfautio,  which  is  the  same  as  demfantio, 
is  defined  by  Gains  (Di^.  4.  tit  5.  s.  1)  to  be 
status  permutatio ;  but  this  definition  b  not  suf- 
ficiently exact.  That  capitis  deminutio  which  had 
the  most  consequence  was  the  maxima,  of  which 
the  medk  or  minor  was  a  milder  form.  The 
minima,  as  already  expfained,  was  of  a  technical 
character.  The  maxima  capitis  demfantio  was 
snstafaed  by  those  who  refused  to  be  registered  at 
the  census,  or  neglected  the  rpgistimtion,  and  were 
thence  called  imetmaL  The  tnceasas  was  Ifable  to 
be  sold,  and  so  to  lose  his  liberty  ;  bat  this  being 
a  matter  which  concerned  citizenship  and  freedom, 
sach  penalty  could  not  be  inflicted  directly,  and 
the  o^ect  was  only  effected  by  the  fiction  of  the 
citixen  harfag  himself  abjured  his  fireedom.  Those 
who  refused  to  perform  military  senrice  might  also 
be  sold.  (Cie.Py«Cb«»M,84:  UlpifVey.  xi.  11.) 
A  Roman  citixen  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
enemy,  lost  his  ciril  rights,  together  with  his 
liberty,  but  he  might  reeoTcr  them  on  returning  to 
his  country.  [Po8TLIMInium.]  Persons  con- 
detuned  to  ignominioas  punishments,  as  to  the 
mfaes,  sustained  the  maxima  capitis  demfantio.  A 
firee  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  slaye,  after 
notice  given  to  her  by  the  owner  of  the  slave,  be- 
came  an  ancilla,  by  a  senatos-consultum,  naned  fa 
the  time  of  Claudius.  (Ulp.  Frag,  xi  11  ;  com- 
pare Tacit  Anm,  xil  53,  and  Suet  Fop.  1 1.) 
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A  judidam  capitale,  or  poena  a^italis,  was  one 
which  affected  a  citizen^  caput  The  Bubject  of 
the  Capitis  deminutio  is  fiilly  discussed  by  Becker, 
Hamdbuek  dtr  Bmniaeim  AUertiumer,  voL  ii. 
p.  ]  00 ;  and  by  Sayigny,  SlysUmy  &c  toI.  ii.  p.  68, 
Ac  [G.L.] 

CAPUT.     rFBNUS.1 

CAPUT  EXTORUM.  The  Roman  sooth- 
sayers (haruspiee$)  pretended  to  a  knowledge  of 
coming  events  firom  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of 
victims  shiin  for  that  purpose.  The  part  to  which 
they  especially  directed  their  attention  was  the 
liver,  the  convex  upper  portion  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  called  the  aqaut  extorum.  (Plin.  H,  N,  zl 
37.  s.  73.)  Any  disease  or  deficiency  in  this  organ 
was  considered  an  nn&vounble  omen ;  whereas, 
if  healthy  and  perfect,  it  was  believed  to  indicate 
good  fortune.  The  haruspices  divided  it  into  two 
parts,  one  called /omi/iarw,  the  other  hostiUs :  firom 
the  former,  they  foretold  the  &te  of  firiends ;  from 
the  latter,  that  of  enemies.  Thus  we  read  (Liv. 
viiL  9),  that  the  head  of  the  liver  was  mutilated 
by  the  knife  of  the  operator  on  the  **  fiuniliar  ^ 
part  {poBput  jednoris  a  famiUari  parte  ooesum), 
which  was  always  a  bad  sign.  But  the  word 
**  caput  *^  here  seems  of  doubtful  application  ;  for  it 
may  designate  either  the  convex  upper  part  of  the 
liver,  or  one  of  the  prominences  of  the  various  lobes 
which  form  its  lower  and  irregularly  concave  part 
It  is,  however,  more  obvious  and  natural  to  under- 
stand by  it  the  upper  part,  which  is  formed  of  two 
prominences,  called  the  great  and  small,  or  right 
and  left  lobes.  If  no  caput  was  found,  it  was  a 
bad  sign  (nihil  iridiui  accidere  potmt)  ;  if  well  de- 
fined or  double,  it  was  a  lucky  omen.  (Cic.  De 
Die,  \l  12,  13  ;  Liv.  xxvii.  26.)  [R.  W.] 

CARACALLA  was  an  outer  gannent  used  in 
Qaul,  and  not  unlike  the  Roman  lacema.  [La- 
CBRNA.]  It  was  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  the 
emperor  Aurelius  Antoninus  Bassianus,  who  com< 
pelled  all  the  people  who  came  to  court  to  wear  it, 
whence  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Caracalla. 
(AureL  Vict  EpU.  21.)  This  garment,  as  worn 
in  Qaul,  does  not  appear  to  have  reached  lower 
than  the  knee,  but  Caracalla  lengthened  it  so  as  to 
reach  the  ankle.  It  afterwards  became  common 
among  the  Romans,  and  garments  of  this  kind 
were  called  cancallaa  Antonianae,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Gallic  caracallae.  (AureL  Vict  De 
Caes,  21 ;  Spartian.  Sec,  21,  Anton.  Car,  9.)  It 
usually  had  a  hood  to  it,  and  came  to  be  worn  by 
the  clergy.  Jerome  (Ep.  128)  speaks  of  paUiolum 
tmros  puidHludima  in  modum  caraeallarum  ted 
abaqw  cueuUU, 

CARBA'TINA.    [Psaa] 

CARCER  (JterAw,  German  ;  yofryipa,  Greek), 
a  prison.  This  word  is  connected  with  tpKos  and 
cT/y^w,  the  guttural  being  interchanged  with  the 
aspirate. 

1.  Grbsk.  —  Imprisonment  was  seldom  used 
among  the  Greeks  as  a  legal  punishment  for 
offences ;  they  preferred  banishment  to  the  expense 
of  keeping  prisoners  in  confinement  We  do,  in- 
deed, find  some  cases  in  which  it  was  sanctioned 
by  law ;  but  these  are  not  altogether  instances  of 
its  being  used  as  a  punishment  Thus  the  fiumers 
of  the  duties,  and  their  bondsmen,  were  liable  to 
imprisonment  if  the  duties  were  not  paid  by  a 
specified  time ;  but  the  object  of  this  was  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  de&ulters,  and  to  insure  regu- 
larity of  payment   (BSckh,  PuU,  Econ,  of  AQ^nz^ 
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p.  339,  &c.)  Again,  persons  who  had  been  mulcted 
in  penalties  might  bie  confined  tiQ  they  had  paid 
them.  (Dem.  c  Mid.  p.  529.  26.)  The  irifioi 
also,  if  they  exercised  the  rights  of  dtixenship, 
were  subject  to  the  same  consequences.  (Dem. 
c  Timocr,  p.  732.  17.)  Moreover,  we  read  of  a 
ZtfffUs  for  theft ;  but  this  was  a  rpo<rTifirifui,  or 
additional  penalty,  the  infliction  of  which  was  at 
the  option  of  the  court  which  tried  the  case  ;  and 
the  Scir/t^s  itself  was  not  an  imprisonment,  but  a 
public  exposure  in  the  woSoicdiuci},  or  stocks,  for 
five  days  and  nights^- the  r^  ir  ^^Xy  ScScVOoi. 
Still  the  idea  of  imprisonment  per  ss^  as  a  pmiish- 
ment,  was  not  strange  to  the  AUienians.  Thus  we 
find  that  PUto  {Leg.  x.  p.  908)  proposes  to  have  three 
prisons :  one  of  these  was  to  be  a  ffo^povurrfipioy^ 
or  penitentiary,  and  another  a  place  of  punishment 
—  a  sort  of  penal  settlement  away  from  the  city. 

The  prisons  in  different  countries  were  called  by 
different  names:  thus  there  was  the  'Amryicauby, 
in  Boeotia ;  the  K4pafws^  at  Cyprus  ;  the  Kwj ,  at 
Corinth  ;  and,  amongst  the  lonians,  the  yopy^pa^ 
as  at  ^mos.  (Herod,  iii.  145;  Pollux,  ix.  45.) 
The  prison  at  Athens  was  in  former  times  called 
ittrfjuuHipiov^  and  afterwards,  by  a  sort  of  euphe- 
mism, ddenfui.  It  was  chiefly  used  as  a  guard-house^ 
or  place  of  execution,  and  was  under  the  charge  of 
the  public  officers  called  the  eleven,  o2  &8cica. 
One  gate  in  the  prison,  through  which  the  con- 
denmed  were  led  to  execution,  was  called  rb 
Xapttvfiov,  (Pollux^  viil  103  ;  Wachsmuth,  //e^. 
AUerthumsk.  vol.  iL  pp.  141,  201,  2d  ed.) 

The  Attic  expression  for  imprisonment  was  Scu^. 
Thus  in  the  oath  of  the  jBovAcvrof,  or  senatora, 
occurs  the  phrase  ohtk  9^<ru  *A9nyalay  ovdcyo. 
Hence  we  have  the  phrase  SSfVfios  ^vXaicfi  (Thuc 
iii.  34),  the  ^  libera  custodia  ^*  of  the  Romans,  sig- 
nifying that  a  party  was  under  strict  surveillance 
and  guard,  though  not  confined  within  a  prisoiu 

2.  Roman. — A  career,  or  prison,  was  first  built 
at  Rome  by  Ancus  Martins,  overhanging  the 
forum.  (Liv.  i.  33.)  This  was  enhuged  by 
Servius  Tullius,  who  added  to  it  a  soutenain,  or 
dungeon,  called  fiwm  him  the  TW/umam.  Sallust 
(Cat.  55)  describes  this  as  being  twelve  feet  under 
ground,  walled  on  each  side,  and  arched  over  with 
stone  work.  For  a  long  time  this  was  the  only- 
prison  at  Rome  (Juv.  SaL  iii  312),  being,  in  fiict, 
the  "  Tower,"  or  state  prison  of  the  city,  which 
was  sometimes  doubly  guarded  in  times  of  alarm, 
and  was  the  chief  object  of  attack  in  many  con- 
spiracies. (Liv.  xxvi.  27,  xxxii  26.)  Varro 
(L.  L.  V.  151,  ed.  MiiUer)  teUs  us  that  the  Tul- 
lianum  was  also  named  *^  Lautumiae,**  from  some 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood ;  or,  as  others  think 
in  allusion  to  the  ^Lautumiae^  of  Syracuse,  a 
prison  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  In  later  times 
the  whole  building  was  called  the  "  Mamertine.** 
Close  to  it  were  the  Scalae  Gemoniae,  or  steps, 
down  which  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been 
executed  were  thrown  into  the  Forum,  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  gaze  of  the  Roman  populace.  ( Cramer, 
Ancient  Ztafy^  vol.  I  p.  430.)  There  were,  bow- 
ever,  other  prisons  besides  this,  though,  as  we 
might  expect,  the  words  of  Ronum  historians  gene- 
rally refer  to  this  alone.  One  of  these  was  built  by 
Appius  Claudius,  the  decemvir,  and  in  it  he  was 
himself  put  to  death.  (Liv.  iii.  57 ;  PUn.  H.  N. 
vil  36.) 

The  career  of  which  we  are  treating,  was  chiefly 
used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  persons  under 
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tctBtJDB,  tin  tike  time  of  trial  •  and  abo  m  a 
py^e  of  txeeaHMOt  to  which  porpoae  tlte  TnUiAniiin 
WM  ipeddly  derotad.  Tbna,  SaUaci  (L  e.)  telU 
a  tiat  Irfirtahii^  an  aecampliee  of  CatUiae,  waa 
baa^  there.  Lrry  abo  (zxix.  22)  ipeaka  of  a 
coDs^ixUr  hemg  <<i/<yifw»  aa  7*bWi'ii— ,  which 
ia  another  paaaage  (xxrix.  A4\  ia  oiharwiie  ez- 
praoed  hj  the  worda  «■  ea/fa^jet  tl^mimuM  ear' 

Tbe  Bune  port  «f   the   prison   waa  alto  called 

'^robor,^  if  we   aiaj  judge    from    the  words  of 

F<>«tas:  —  AoAar  ts  etuxjein  didtmr  ia  tonu^  qmo 

prjtapitalmr  wtaleficormm  pmmm.     This  identity  it 

hnh^  ihown  hy  the  oae  made  of  it ;    for  it  a 

spLikn  of  aa  a  place  of  execntioii  in  the  following 

passacn:  —  In  rvborm  mi   temeiiris  eMspiran  (Lit. 

niTid.  59 ;  SaUnat,  L  e.\     Bobmr  H  m*mm  (k. 

Toqieiaa)  mmitnri  (Tacit,  ^aa.  it.  29).      So  ala> 

T^  read  of  the  oattmtu  —  «f  Itaimm  robmr.     (Hor. 

Gim.iL  15.  18.)  IR.W.J 

CARCERES.     [CiRcufL] 

CARCHE'SIUM   (KapxVie-').       1.  A  b«iker 

or  diinkiDiE-capt,  which  was  naed  by  the  Greeks  in 

TffT  eariy  timea,  ao  that  one  is  said  to  have  been 

giTaa  by  Japiter  to  Alcmcna  on  tbe  night  of  his 

visit  to  her.    (  Pherecydca,  p.  97— 1 00,  ed.  Storta. ) 

It  was  slightly  oontiacted  in  the  middle,  and  iu 

tvt)  haadles  extended  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

(Allien,  xi.  p.  474  ;  Macrob.  Sai.  r.  21.)     It  was 

mich  employed  in  libaticms  of  bloodi  wine,  milk, 

snd  hooer.     (Sappho,  Fraff.  70,  ed.  Neoe ;    Virg. 

(Jmr^.  iv.'  380,  ^as.  t.  77  ;  Grid,  AfeL  rii.  246 ; 

Sut  AdsilL  u.  6.)     The  annexed  woodoit  repre- 

■e^u  a  mairnificent  carchesinm,  which   was  pre- 

v^vt^  by  Charles  the  Simple  to  the  Abbey  of 

Sk.  Deoyi.    It  waa  cot  out  of  a  single  agate,  and 


CARKEIA. 

behind   the   antepagmentum    (aa 


richly  a^[raTed  with  representations  of  bacchana- 
laa  sabjecta.  It  held  considerably  more  than  a 
pint,  and  iU  handles  were  so  laige  a«  easily  to 
admit  a  man'^  band. 

2.  Tbe  upper  part  of  the  mast  of  a  ship. 
[Navm.] 

CARDG  (^oi^f ,  m-pe^^s,  <rrp6<ptyi,  yiyyKo- 
futiU  a  hinge,  a  pivot  The  first  figure  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut  is  deriigned  to  show  the  general 
fonn  of  a  door,  at  we  find  it  with  a  pivot  at  the 
top  and  bottom  (a,  6)  in  ancient  remains  of  stone, 
marble,  wood,  and  bronze.  The  second  figure  re- 
presents a  bronze  hinge  in  the  Egyptian  collection 
of  the  British  Museum :  its.  pivot  (6)  is  exactly 
cyliodricaL  Undernhese  is  drawn  the  threshold 
of  a  temple,  or  other  large  edifice,  with  the  plan  of 
the  folding  doors.  The  pivoU  move  in  holes  fitted 
to  leceire  them  (6,  by,  each  of  which  is  in  an  angle 


tiridema  m  limime  mrvio,  Virg.  C%ru,  222t  Enrip. 
Pkoem,  114— 116,  Scbol.  cW/ue.). 

The  Greeks  and  Runuuis  also  used  hin^res  ex* 
actly  like  those  now  in  common  use.  Four  R'ltnan 
hingesof  hrunze,  prcaonred  in  the  British  Museum, 
are  hen*  shown. 


The  form  of  the  door  above  dolineatrd  makes  it 
manifest  why  the  principal  line  laid  down  in  sur- 
veying Und  was  called  **  cardo  **  (Festus,  $.  r.  IM- 
cumamua  ;  Isid.  Orig.  zv.  U);  and  it  further  ex- 
plains the  application  of  the  same  term  to  the 
North  Pole,  the  supposed  pivot  on  which  the 
heavens  revolved.  (Vair.  Da  Rb  Rmal,  l  2  ;  Ovid, 
E*  PohUk,  il  10.  45.)  The  lower  extremity  of 
the  universe  was  conceived  to  turn  upon  another 
pivot,  corresponding  to  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
door  (CJc  De  AaL  Daor.  il  41  ;  Vitruv.  vi.  1, 
ix.  1);  and  the  conception  of  these  two  principal 
points  in  geography  and  astronomy  led  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  same  term  to  the  East  and  West 
also.  (Lucan.T.  71.)  Hence  our  **four  poinU  of 
the  compass  ^  are  called  by  ancient  writers  qmitmar 
cardi»ea  orbu  terrarum^  and  the  four  principal 
winds,  N.  S.  £.  and  W.,  are  the  cardimJes  vmti, 
(Serv.  ad  Aen.  I  85.)  [J.  Y.J 

CARINA.     [Navib.] 

CARMENTAXIA,  an  old  Roman  festival  ce- 
lebrated in  honour  of  the  nymph  Carmenta  or 
Camientis,  for  an  account  of  whom  see  Virt.  of 
Biog.  s.  V.  Catnenaa.  This  festival  was  celebrated 
annually  on  the  11th  and  the  15th  of  Januar}', 
and  no  other  particulars  of  it  are  recorded  exeept 
that  Oumenta  was  invoked  in  it  as  Postvorta  and 
AtUet)orta^  epithets  which  had  reference  to  her 
power  of  looking  lack  into  the  past  and  forward 
into  the  future.  The  festival  was  chiefly  observed 
bv  women.  (Ov.  F<ut.  i.  634 ;  Macrob.  SaL  i.  7| 
Cell,  xvl  16  ;  Serv.  ad  Viiy.  Aen.  viii.  339  ;  Har- 
tung.  Die  lielitjum  der  Homer,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 99.) 

CARNKIA  (Kopyfia),  a  great  national  festival, 
celebrated  by  the  Spartans  in  honour  of  Apollo 
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Cameios,  which,  according  to  Sosibiua  (op.  AAen. 
jdr.  p.  635),  was  institated  Olymp.  xxvL ;  although 
Apollo,  under  the  name  of  Cameios,  was  worshipped 
in  various  places  of  Peloponnesus,  particularly  at 
Amyclae,  at  a  very  eariy  period,  and  even  before 
the  Dorian  migration.  (MUller,  Dor.  i.  3.  §  8.  and 
ii.  8.  §  15.)  Wachsmuth  (Hellen.  AUerthumsk.  ii. 
p.  682,  2d  ed.),  referring  to  the  passage  of  Athe- 
naeus,  above  quoted,  thinks  that  the  Cameia  had 
long  before  been  celebrated;  and  that  when,  in 
Olymp.  xxvi.,  Therpander  gained  the  victory, 
musical  contests  were  only  added  to  the  martial 
solemnities  of  the  festival.  But  the  words  of 
Athenaeus,  who  is  the  on/y  authority  to  which 
Wachsmuth  refers,  do  not  allow  of  such  an  inter- 
pretation, for  no  distinction  is  there  made  between 
earlier  and  later  solemnities  of  the  festival,  and 
Athenaeus  simply  says,  the  institution  of  the 
CameiE  took  place  Olymp.  xxvl  CEy^vcTo  5i 
^  biais  T&y  Kapytivf  Kara  r^f  eimjy  koI  tiKooTiii' 
*0\vfartdZa^  &s  JioKriet6s  ^ijcriv,  iy  ry  T€pl 
"XP^vtav.)  The  festival  b^an  on  the  seventh  day 
of  the  month  of  Cameios  =  Metageitnion  of  the 
Athenians,  and  lasted  for  nine  days.  (Athen.  iv. 
p.  141 ;  Eustath.  ad  II.  xxiv.  tub  fin.;  Plut.  Symp. 
viii.  1.)  It  was,  as  £u>  as  we  know,  a  warlike 
festival,  similar  to  the  Attic  Bo^romia.  During 
the  time  of  its  celebration  nine  tents  were  pitched 
near  the  city,  in  each  of  which  nine  men  lived  in 
the  manner  of  a  military  camp,  obejnng  in  every- 
thing the  commands  of  a  herald.  Miiller  also  sup- 
poses that  a  boat  was  carried  round,  and  upon  it 
a  statue  of  the  Cameian  Apollo  ('Air*^^^^  (rrtfi- 
uar(as),  both  adorned  with  lustratory  garlands, 
called  tlmiKov  arrtfifMTtcuop^  in  allusion  to  the 
passage  of  the  Dorians  from  Naupnctus  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus. {Dorians^  i.  3.  §  8.  note  s.)  The  priest 
conducting  the  sacrifices  at  the  Cameia,  was  called 
*AyrrHis,  whence  the  festival  was  sometimes  de- 
signated by  the  name  'AyrrrSpia  or  *Kynr6puov 
(Hesych.  ».  v.  *AyrtT6ptioy);  and  from  each  of  the 
Spartan  tribes  five  unmarried  men  (Kapvtdrat) 
were  chosen  as  his  ministers,  whose  office  lasted 
four  years,  during  which  period  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  marry.  (Hesych.  t.  v.  Kapptdrat.)  Some 
of  them  bore  the  name  of  ^Ta/ipvXo9p6fioi,  (Hesych. 
«.  V. ;  compare  Bekker,  Anecd,  p.  205.)  Ther- 
pander was  the  first  who  gained  the  prize  in  the 
musical  contests  of  the  Cameia,  and  the  musicians 
of  his  school  were  long  distinguished  competitors 
for  the  prize  at  this  festival  (MUller,  Dor,  iv.  6. 
§  3),  and  the  last  of  this  school  who  engaged  in 
the  contest  was  Pericleidas.  (Plut  De  Mus.  6.) 
When  we  read  in  Herodotus  (vi  106,  viL  206) 
and  Thucydidcs  (v.  54,  and  in  other  places)  that 
the  Spartans  during  the  celebration  of  this  festival 
were  not  allowed  to  take  the  field  against  an 
enemy,  we  must  remember  that  this  restriction  was 
not  peculiar  to  the  Cameia,  but  common  to  all  the 
great  festi\7ils  of  the  Greeks:  traces  of  it  are  found 
even  in  Homer.     (Orf.  xxL  258,  &c) 

Cameia  were  also  celebrated  at  Cyrene  (Calli- 
mach.  Hymn,  in  ApolL  72.  seq.),  in  Thera  (Calli- 
mach.  L  c. ;  Pindar,  Pjfth.  v.  99.  seq.),  in  Gythion, 
Messene,  Sicyon,  and  Sybaris  (Paus.  iiL  21.  §  7, 
and  24.  §  5,  iv.  33.  §  5,  ii.  10.  §  2 ;  Theocrit  v.  83; 
compare  MUller's  Ordumt.  p.  327).  [L.  S.J 

CA'RNIFEX,  the  public  executioner  at  Rome, 
who  put  slaves  and  foreigners  to  death  (Plant 
BactA,  iv.  4.  37  ;  CcqU.  v.  4.  22),  but  no  citizens, 
who  were  punished  in  a  manner  different  from 
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slaves.  It  was  also  hb  business  to  administer  the 
torture.  This  office  was  considered  so  disgraceful, 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  reside  within  the  city 
(Cic.  Pro  Rabir.  6\  but  he  lived  without  the  Porta 
Metia  or  Esquilina  (Plant  Paeud.  I  3.  98),  near 
the  place  destined  for  the  punishment  of  slaves 
(Plaut  au.il  6.  2;  Tacit  Ann,  xv.  60;  Hor. 
Epod,  V.  99),  called  Sestertium  under  the  empezora. 
(Plut  Ckdb.  20.) 

It  is  thought  by  some  writers,  firom  a  passage 
in  Plautus  (Bud.  iiL  6.  19),  that  the  camifex  was 
anciently  keeper  of  the  prison  under  the  triumviri 
Ci4>itales ;  but  there  does  not  appear  sufficient 
authority  for  thb  opinion.  (Lipsius,  Exenrs.  ad 
Tacit,  Ann.  ii.  32.) 

CARPENTUM,  is  one  of  the  earliest  kind  of 
Roman  carriages,  of  which  we  find  mention.  (Lir. 
L  34.)  It  was  the  carriage  in  which  Roman  matrons 
were  allowed  to  be  conveyed  in  the  public  festal  pro- 
cessions (Liv.  V.  25  ;  Isid.  Orig.  xx.  12)  ;  and  that 
this  was  a  considerable  privilege  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  the  use  of  carriages  in  the  city  was 
entirely  forbidden  during  the  whole  of  the  republic 
The  privilege  of  riding  in  a  carpentum  in  the  public 
festivals,  was  sometimes  granted  as  a  specisLi  pri- 
vilege to  females  of  the  imperial  fiunily.  (Dion 
Cass.  Ix.  22,  33;  Tac.  Ann,  xii  42.)  The  form 
of  this  carriage  is  seen  in  the  following  medal 
struck  in  honour  of  the  elder  Agrippina  after  her 
death. 


The  carpentum  was  also  used  by  pri^tite  persons 
for  journeys ;  and  it  was  likewise  a  kind  of  state 
carriage,  richly  adomed  and  ornamented.  (Prop.  iv. 
8.  23  ;  Jttv.  viiL  147,  ix.  132.) 

This  carriage  contained  seats  for  two,  and  some- 
times for  three  persons,  besides  the  coachman.  (Lir. 
L  34  ;  Medals.)  It  was  commonly  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  mules  {carpentum  mulart^  Lamprid.  HeUog.  4)  ; 
but  more  rarely  by  oxen  or  horses,  and  sometimes 
by  four  horses  like  a  quadriga.  For  grand  occa- 
sions it  was  very  richly  adomed.  Agrippina*s 
carriage,  as  above  represented,  shows  painting  or 
carving  on  the  panels,  and  the  head  is  supported 
by  Caryatides  at  the  four  comers. 

When  Caligula  instituted  games  and  other  so- 
lemnities in  honour  of  his  deceased  mother  Agrip- 
pina, her  carpentum  went  in  the  procession.  (Sact 
OaUg.  15.)  This  practice,  so  similar  to  ours  of 
sending  carriages  to  a  foneral,  is  evidently  alluded 
to  in  the  alto-rilievo  here  represented,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  It  has  been 
taken  from  a  sarcophagus,  and  exhibits  a  close 
carpentum  drawn  by  four  hqrses.  Mercury,  the 
conductor  of  ghosts  to  Hades,  appears  on  the  front, 
and  Castor  and  Pollux  with  their  horses  oo  the 
side  panel 

Carpenta,  or  covered  carts,  were  much  used  by 


CARRUCA. 
^  BrifetNH^  th«  Gmnls,  the  Omhri,  Uie  Anobrofr*^ 
sad  acker  nortliere  mtioiii.     (Flanu,  L  18,  iiL  2, 
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2.  and  10.)  71>ofle,  togr^ther  with  the  carU  of  the 
Bbire  eacsmon  fona,  indnding  ba<nra:?e-iraf(Sons, 
Appear  to  haTip  be^n  eomprebended  under  the  term 
nrrx,  or  corro,  whick  a  the  Celtic  name  with  a 
Latin  termination.  The  Gauls  and  Helrrtii 
unk  a  gnmX  nraltitade  of  Uiem  on  their  military 
erpeditioas  ;  and,  when  they  were  encamped,  ar- 
ranced  tkein  in  cloae  order,  to  aa  to  form  exteniire 
un^  of  cirmmTallation.  (Caet.  B^IL  GalL  i.  24, 
26.)  fJ.Y.l 

CARPOU  DIKE'  (rap»w  9Urn\u,  ciril  action 
aader  the  joriadiction  of  the  theamotbetae,  might 
he  institvted  a^nst  a  fitfmer  for  defaalt  in  pay- 
ment of  rent.  (Meier,  Alt,  Froe,  p.  531.)  It  was 
abo  adofjted  to  enferee  a  judicial  award  when  the 
mfocteaafal  litigant  refbaed  to  furrender  the  land 
to  hij  opponent  (  Hadt walcker,  p.  144  ;  Meier,  Att. 
Proe,  p.  750),  «id  might  be  naed  to  detennine  the 
nshl  to  land  (Harpocrat  «.  v^  and  Oifffias  Autfi\ 
ai  the  jndjnnent  wonld  determine  whether  the 
piaiDtiffcoald  daim  rent  of  the  defendant.  [J.  S.  M.] 

CARRA  GO,  a  kind  of  fortification,  consisting 
of  a  great  nmnbcr  of  waggons  placed  round  an 
army.  It  waa  employed  by  barbarous  nations,  as, 
for  matanee,  the  Scythians  (Trebell.  PolL  Oaifien. 
13),  Gaak  [CAmPBirruM],  and  Ooths  (Amm. 
Marc  xzxL  20).     Compare  Veget.  iiL  10. 

Camgo  ^so  signifies  sometimes  the  baggage  of 
an  armr.  (TrebelL  P<^  damd.  8 ;  Vopisc  Aure- 
i^aa.  11.) 

CARRU'CA,  a  carriage,  the  name  of  which 
(nly  oeeon  under  the  emperan.  It  appears  to 
hare  been  a  specie  of  rfaeda  [Rhxda],  whence 
Martial  in  one  epigram  (iiL  47)  uses  the  words  as 
SToonymoos.  It  had  four  wheels,  and  was  used 
in  trarelling.  Nero  is  said  nerer  to  kaTe  trayelled 
with  leas  than  1000  carrocae.  (Snet  Net.  30.) 
These  carriages  were  sometimes  naed  in  Rome  by 
peraona  of  distinction,  like  the  carpenta  [Car- 
PKXTUM ],  in  which  case  they  appear  to  hare  been 
corered  with  plates  of  bronze,  silver,  and  eren  gold, 
which  were  sometimes  ornamented  witk  embossed 
work.  Alexander  8f vems  allowed  senators  at 
Rome  tonse  carmcae  and  rfaedae  plated  with  silver 
(Lamprid.  Ala.  Sec  43)  ;  and  Bfartial  (uL  72) 
speaks  of  an  «airea  earruea  which  cnst  the  value 
of  a  fiom.  We  hare  no  representations  of  carriages 
in  ancient  works  of  art  which  can  be  «fely  laid  to 
be  carmcae ;  hot  we  have  sercnd  representations 
of  carriages  omaffiented  with  plates  of  metal.  (See 
Inghiiarai,  Mamum,  Eirusdk.  iii-  18-  23 ;  Mfllingen, 
Uned.  Mm.  ii.  U.)  Carmcae  were  also  used  for 
canying  women,  and  were  then,  »tZ^^  perhaps 
-iDoSeresMCi^dniwDbymttlea   (Dig.34.  tit.2. 


s.  IS)  :  wbenc*  Ulpian  (Dig.  21.  tit  1. 1.  38.  |  8) 
speaks  of  mmlat  rarrmtttriof, 

CARRL'S.     (CAKPawTrif.l 

CA'RYA  orCARYAO^lS  {»mpOa,mm^9UTlt\ 
a  festival  celebrated  at  Caryae,  in  Laconia,  in 
honour  of  Artemis  Caryatis.  (  Hesych. ».  r.  Kmpimi.) 
It  was  celebrated  every  year  by  Lacedaemonian 
maidens  (KapMrr(l«t)  with  national  dances  of  a 
very  lively  kind  (Paus.iiu  10.  f  B  ;  iv.  16.  $5  ;  Pol- 
lux,  iv.  104),  and  with  solemn  hvmnsw     f  L  S.] 

CARY A'TIS  (rofwirif),  pL  CARY ATIDKS. 
From  the  notices  and  testimonies  of  ancient  au- 
thors, we  may  gnther  the  following  aconint: — That 
rAryae  was  a  city  in  Arcndia,  near  the  I^amnian 
iforder ;  that  its  inhnhitAnts  joined  the  Persians 
aftrr  the  battle  of  Therrooj.ylu?  (Ifernd.  viiL  26  ; 
Vilruv.  i.  1.  f  .S) ;  that  on  the  drfiiat  of  the  Penians 
the  allied  Greeks  destroyed  the  town,  slew  the 
men,  and  led  the  women  into  captivity  ;  and  that, 
as  male  fitrures  repre«entin(f  Fenians  were  aftrr- 
w-ards  employed  with  an  nisiorical  reference  initrnd 
of  columns  in  architecture  [  Atlantks  ;  FaaNAKJ, 
•o  Praxiteles  and  other  Athenian  artists  employed 
female  figures  for  the  same  purpose,  intending 
them  to  exprrss  the  gnrh,  and  to  commemomte  tho 
disgrace  of  the  C'nrvatides,  or  women  of  I'nrvne. 
(Vitruv.  Le.\  Plin*  //.  S.  xxxvi  45  and  11.) 
Figures  of  Caryatides  aro  exceedingly  common  in 
the  reiiutins  of  ancient  archit<x:ture.  The  fullowing 
specimen  is  taken  from  Muiler's  iMnkmHler  der 
uittn  hunti. 


After  the  subjugation  of  the  Caryatae,  their 
territory  became  port  of  Laconia.  The  fortress 
(Xs*pior,  Steph.  Byz.)  had  beon  consecrated  to 
Artemis  (Diana  Caryatis^  Serv.  m  Virp.  EcL  viii. 
80),  whose  image  was  in  the  open  air,  and  at  whose 
annual  festival  (Kofmartf  iopri)^  Hesych.)  the  La- 
conian  virgins  continued,  as  before,  to  perform  a 
dance  of  a  peculiar  kind,  the  execution  of  which 
was  called  icapvariC«(*'.  (Pans.  iii.  10.  §  8  ;  iv.  18. 
§  5 ;  Lucian,  De  Suit.)  \3.  Y.] 
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CASSISL    [Galba  ;  Rbtx.] 

CASTELLUM  AQUAK    [Aquae ductus.] 

CASTRA.  It  ii  well  known  that  Roman 
armies  nerer  halted  for  a  lingle  night  without 
forming  a  regular  entrenchment,  termed  oastra^ 
capable  of  receiving  within  its  limits  the  whole 
body  of  fighting  men,  their  beasts  of  burden,  and 
the  baggage.  So  essential  was  this  operation  oon- 
aidered,  thateren  when  preparing  for  an  immediate 
engagement,  or  when  actually  assailed  by  a  hostile 
force,  it  was  never  omitted,  but  a  portion  of  the 
soldiers  were  employed  in  constructuig  the  neces- 
sary works,  while  the  remainder  were  standing  to 
their  arms  or  resisting  the  enemy :  and  so  com- 
pletely was  it  recogniKd  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  each  march,  that  pervenire  ad  locum  ter- 
tiit , . ,  qmartis  •  •  «  septuagesimit  castria  are  the 
esUblished  phrases  for  expressing  the  number  of 
days  occupi^  in  passing  from  one  point  to  another. 
Whenever  circumstances  rendered  it  expedient  for 
a  force  to  occupy  the  same  ground  for  any  length 
of  time,  then  the  encampment  was  distinguished 
as  ca$tra  tiaiiva,  (Liv.  xxvii.  12  ;  Caes.  B,  G. 
viiL  15,  B,  a  i.  42  ;  Hirt  B.  A/.  61,  B,  AL  74.) 

When  the  protracted  and  distant  wan  in  which 
the  republic  became  engaged,  as  its  sway  was 
gradually  extended  first  over  the  whole  of  Italy, 
and  subsequently  over  Greece,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  legions  to  return 
home  in  winter,  they  usually  retired  during  the 
months  when  active  military  operations  were  sus- 
pended, into  some  city  where  they  could  be  pro- 
tected from  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and 
where  the  comforts  of  the  men  could  be  rndily 
secured  ;  or  they  were  dispersed  up  and  down  in 
detachments  among  friendly  villages  (m  h&enta 
txmoeden;  arerciUau  tjs  hibema  dimittere ;  eacer- 
cUuM  per  ciriliUes  in  hibema  divitlere).  It  is  true 
that  extraordinary  emci^ncies,  such  as  a  protracted 
blockade,  or  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  constant 
watch  upon  the  movements  of  a  neighbouring  and 
vigorous  foe,  might  compel  a  commander  to  keep 
the  field  for  a  whole  year  or  even  longer,  but  to 
order  an  army,  except  in  case  of  necessity,  to  winter 
under  canvass  (kietiutre  tub  pellibus ;  hiemem  wb 
tentoriit  exigere)  was  long  regarded  as  a  severe 
punishment,  inflicted  only  in  consequence  of  grievous 
misconduct  (Frontin.  Strat,  iv.  1.  §  24.)  As 
the  boundaries  of  the  empire  were  gradually  pushed 
forward  into  wild  and  barbarian  lands,  where  there 
were  no  huge  towns  and  no  tribes  on  whose  fiuth 
reliance  could  be  placed,  such  anangements  became 
impracticable,  and  armies,  whether  of  invasion  or 
occupation,  were  forced  to  remain  constantly  in 
camps.  They  usually,  however,  occupied  different 
ground  in  summer  and  in  winter,  whence  arose  the 
distinction  between  castra  aediva  and  oattra  hi- 
bema, both  alike  being  dativa.  Such  posts  were 
frequently,  if  situated  advantageously,  garrisoned 
permanently  ;  and  the  peaceful  natives  who  sought 
to  enrich  Uiemselves  by  trading  with  their  con- 
querors, settled  for  security  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cini^.  (Caes.  B.  G.  vi  37.)  Thus  in  the  distant 
provinces,  these  forts  formed  a  centre  round  which 
a  numerous  population  graduaUy  clustered  ;  and 
many  important  towns,  still  existing  in  our  own 
country,  mdicate  their  origin  by  the  termination 
^tester. 

But  whether  a  camp  was  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, whether  tenanted  in  summer  or  in  winter, 
the  main  features  of  the  work  were  always  the 
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same  for  the  same  epoch.  In  hibema,  hats  oC 
turf  or  stone  would  be  substituted  for  the  open 
tents  of  the  aestiva  (hence  aedijieare  kibena\  and 
in  stativa  held  for  long  periods  the  defences  would 
present  a  more  substantial  and  finished  aspect,  but 
the  general  outline  and  disposition  of  the  parts 
were  invariable :  a  camp  was  laid  down,  arruged 
and  fortified  according  to  a  fixed  and  well-known 
pkm,  modified  only  by  the  numbers  fi>r  whom  it 
was  required  to  provide  accommodation,  but  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  or 
of  the  fimcy  of  the  general,  so  that  each  battalion, 
each  company,  and  each  individual,  had  a  place 
assigned  to  which  they  could  at  once  repair  without 
order,  question,  delay,  or  confusion. 

At  what  period  the  practice  of  throwing  up 
elaborate  field-works  (pr  tne  protection  of  an  army 
engaged  in  active  service  was  first  commenced  by 
the  Romans,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  ;  but  we 
may  safely  conclude  that,  like  all  other  parts  of 
their  military  tactics,  it  was  matured  by  a  slow  and 
gradual  process.  Livy  and  Dionysius,  indeed, 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  reguhir  camps  existed 
from  the  most  remote  epoch  to  which  their  annals 
extend  ;  but  the  language  of  these  historians  is  in 
general  so  loose  upon  all  matters  of  antiquarian  re- 
search, and  they  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  trans- 
ferring to  the  earliest  ages  the  usages  of  their  own 
contemporaries,  that  no  safe  inference  regaidiDg 
points  of  this  nature  can  be  drawn  firom  their  worda. 
Frontinus,  on  the  other  hand,  declarea  that  the 
idea  of  a  fortified  enclosure,  calculated  to  contain  a 
whole  army,  was  first  suggested  to  the  Romans  by 
the  camp  of  Pyrrhus,  which  they  captured  near 
Beneventum  ;  but  the  statements  of  this  author 
have  never  been  deemed  to  possess  much  weight, 
and  in  this  particuUr  instance  many  considerationa 
preclude  us  from  admitting  his  testimony  as  credible. 
It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  fiscts  detailed  in 
the  article  Exxrcitus  that  a  camp,  such  as  the 
earliest  of  those  of  which  we  possess  any  detailed 
account,  could  not  have  assumed  that  shape  until 
the  tactics  of  the  phalanx  were  superseded  by  the 
manipular  divisions ;  and  it  may  be  held  as  certain 
that  each  of  the  great  wars  in  which  the  Common- 
wealth was  successively  engaged  for  more  than  a 
century — with  the  Samnites,  with  Pyrrhus,  with  the 
Cisalpine  Oauls,  and  with  the  (Carthaginians,  must 
have  led  to  a  series  of  improvements.  The  system 
was  probably  brought  to  perfection  in  the  cam- 
paipfns  against  Hannibal,  and  underwent  no  ma- 
terial altemtion  until  the  organic  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  army,  which  took  pla^  not  long 
before  the  downfal  of  the  constitution,  during  the 
civil  broils,  and  under  the  earlier  emperors,  rendered 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  internal  economy  of 
the  camp  unavoidable.  Hence,  although  it  would 
be  at  once  vain  and  unprofitable  to  attempt  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  various  changes  through  which  a 
Roman  camp  passed  before  it  assumed  what  may 
be  called  its  normal  shape,  it  is  evidently  absolutely 
necessary  for  all  who  desire  to  obtain  even  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  art  of  war,  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  this  important  feature  in 
their  system  during  the  best  days  of  the  republic 
and  the  empire.  And  fortunately  the  records  of 
antiquity  enable  us  to  supply  such  information  with 
considerable  minuteness.  Polybius,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  the  younger  Scipio,  has  transmitted 
to  us  a  description  of  a  Roman  camp,  such  as  he 
must  have  often  seen  with  his  own  eyea,  and  aeec* 
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I  HygimBi  s  ffromaittcut  cr  Ima  inrwjv,  who 
1  vnderTiajaB  and  Hftdno,  has  left  M  a 
I  th«  ait  of  OMtnuDetation  at 
m  hk  own  day.  To  tiicM  waant  nugbt 
ieel  indmed  to  add  tiie  icmariu  of  Vegetiua,  who 
fired  during  tlie  leign  of  Vakaitmiaii,  bat  far 
reaaooi  iriiidi  an  itated  ebewhcn  [ExsacirvsJ 
it  vill  be  mare  aefe  to  negloct  him  aHagetber. 
Wc  aUl  pcooeed  to  deacribe  tbete  two  campa 
,  it  beiqg  mderstood  that  the  leading 
\  witli  ng^  to  the  fint  an  taken  di- 
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rrtUj  from  Polybhia,  and  thoae  with  frgard  to  th* 
■eeond,  from  Hjrginua,  onlna  when  the  oontnry  ia 
diotinctly  indicated.  But  while  we  endcnvoor  to 
explain  deariy  all  the  part*  of  the  campa  tbenwelTee, 
we  moat  nfer  to  the  article  Exbkcitus  for  every- 
thing that  cwK-eriia  the  difVennt  kinds  of  troopti 
their  diriaiona,  their  diaciplinc,  and  their  officera. 

I.  Camp  op  Poltbil's. 

The  camp  dcoeribed  by  Polybioa  b  Mch  aa 
would  bo  fomed  at  the  doaa  of  an  oidimtfy  day^ 
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narch  bj  a  regular  consular  army  conBUtiiig  of  two 
Roman  legions  with  the  full  contingent  of  Socii. 
Each  legion  is  calculated  at  4200  infimtry  and  300 
cavalry,  the  Socii  furnished  an  equal  number  of 
infantry  and  twice  as  many  cavalry,  so  that  the 
whole  force  would  amount  to  16,800  foot  and  1800 
horse. 

Choioe  of  ihs  Ground,  —  Although,  at  stated 
above,  the  general  outline,  the  defences,  and  the 
internal  economy  of  a  camp  were  altogether  inde- 
pendent oS.  the  nature  of  the  ground,  yet  great 
importance  was  attached  to  the  choice  of  a  fitting 
situation  which  should  admit  of  being  readily  Uud 
out  in  the  required  form,  which  should  afford  no 
£fu:ilities  for  attack  or  annoyance,  which  should  be 
convenient  for  procuring  wood,  water,  and  forage, 
and  which  the  army  might  enter  and  quit  without 
danger  of  surprise.  Skill  in  the  selection  of  such 
a  spot  (copers  locum  ooutrii)  was  ever  considered  as 
a  high  quality  in  a  general,  and  we  find  it  recorded 
among  the  praises  of  the  most  renowned  com- 
manders that  they  were  wont  in  person  to  perform 
this  duty  (e.g.  Liv.  ix  17,  xxxv.  14,  28 ;  Tacit. 
NitL  ii.  5,  Agric.  20  ;  comp.  QuintiL  /.  O.  zil  S. 
§  5).  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  the 
task  was  devolved  upon  one  of  the  military  tribunes, 
and  a  certain  number  of  centurions  appointed  from 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose.  These  havmg  gone 
forward  in  advance  of  the  army  until  they  reached 
the  place  near  which  it  was  intended  to  halt,  and 
having  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  ground,  se- 
lected a  spot  from  whence  a  good  view  of  the  whole 
proposed  area  mi^t  be  obtained,  that  spot  being 
considerably  withm  the  limits  of  the  contemplated 
enclosure. 

OiMstrudioH.  —  The  spot  answering  these  con- 
ditions and  which  we  shall  call  A  (fig.  1.)  was 
marked  by  a  small  white  flag.  The  next  object 
was  to  ascertain  in  what  direction  water  and  fodder 
might  bo  most  easily  and  securely  provided  — 
this  direction  we  indicate  by  the  arrow  in  the  sub- 
joined figure.  Up<m  the  position  of  A  and  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  depended  the  disposition  of 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  work  ;  for  these  two  pre- 
liminary points  being  decided,  the  business  of  mea* 
suring  out  the  ground  (metari  oadra)  commenced, 
and  was  execut»l,  as  we  learn  from  various  sources, 
with  graduated  rods  (deeempedae)  by  persons  de- 
nominated meitUores.  The  different  steps  of  the 
process  may  be  most  briefly  and  distinctly  set 
down  in  the  ordinaiy  language  of  a  geometrical 
construction. 

Through  A  draw  a  straight  line  Aq  A,,  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  a  straight  line  B^  B, 
at  right  angles  to  A„  A,.  These  two  straight 
lines  Ao  A,»  and  B^  B.,  served  as  the  bases  by 
which  the  position  of  all  the  different  divisions  of 
the  camp  were  determined. 

Along  A  Ao  set  off  A  A,  =  100  feet ;  A,  A^ 
ss 50  feet;  A^  A^  ;  A^Ae;  A,A,  jA^A,  ; 
A,  A,  ;  Aj  Ajo  each  =  100  feet ;  Aio  Aj,  «=  60 
feet;  A|j  A,,  ;  A,,  Aj,;  Ai,  Aj^  ;  A,^  A,^; 
A,  5  A,  e  each=100  feet ;  A, ,  A,  ,=200  feet 

Along  A  A,  set  off  A  A,  ;  A,  Aj ,,  each=  100 
feet;  A,  .A,  ,=  167  feet;  A,,  A,o=200  fieet 

Through  A,  ;  A, ;  A4  ;  A^  ;  A, ,  ;  A,  ^  ;  A, ,  ; 
A^odrawCoC, ;  DoD, ;  EoE, ;  FoF, ;  G^O,  ; 
HoH,  ;  KoK, ;  L^Li  straight  lines  parallel  to 
Bo  B,,  and  in  like  manner  draw  through  A,;  A, ; 
....  A, e  straight  lines  parallel  to  Bq  Bj,  as 
marked  in  the  figure. 
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On  Bo  B,  make  A  B,  ;  A  B,  each^lOO  fceL 
Through  B,  and  B,  draw  straight  lines  parallel  to 
AqA,  cutting  CqC,  in  C^  and  C„  and  catting 
Dq  D.  in  D,  and  D, ;  in  this  manner  a  square 
area  C,  C,  D,  D,  is  determined,  each  side  of 
which  »  200  feet 

Along  A^Fo  set  off  A«Ps=:  25  feet;  PQ  = 
100  feet;  QR»50feet;  RS  =»50  feet ;  ST 
»»  100  feet;  T  V  »  100  feet ;  V  W  »  50  feet  ; 
WX  =  133^leet;  X  Y«  200  feet;  YZ-200 
feet 

Along  A.  F,  set  off  A.  F;  P'Q' ;  Q'  R' 

Y'  Z',  equal  respectively  to  A^  P  ;  P  Q ;    Q  R  ; 
. . .  .  Y  Z. 

Through  Z  Z'  draw  straight  lines  parallel  to 
Aq  Aj,  cutting  Go  O,  in  s  and  z\  and  cutting  Lq 
L,  in  0  and  0'.  The  square  area  O  O'  z'  a  thua 
determined  was  the  camp. 

Again,  through  P  ;  Q ;  R .  • . .  Y,  and  through 

P' ;  Q' ;  R' Y'  draw  straight  lines  parallel  to 

Aq  A„  cutting  the  parallels  to  Bq  Bj  in  the  pointa 
marked  in  the  figure. 

FinaIly,on  HoH,  layoff  A,,  H,  and  Aj^H^ 
each  =  25  feet,  and  through  H, ;  H^;  draw 
straight  lines  parallel  to  Aq  A,,  cutting  Kq  K^  in 
K,  and  K4. 

This  construction  being  completed  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  explain  the  arrangement  of  the  different 
parts  refemng  to  figure  2,  in  which  the  lines  no 
longer  necessary  are  obliterated,  the  spaces  occu- 
pied by  the  troops  or  officers  enclosed  by  dark 
lines,  and  the  streets  (viae)  distinctly  laid  down. 
In  practice  the  most  important  points  were  marked 
by  white  poles,  some  of  which  bore  flags  of  various 
colours,  so  that  the  different  battalions  on  reaching 
the  ground  could  at  once  discover  the  place  as- 
signed to  them. 

The  white  flag  A,  which  served  as  the  starting 
point  of  the  whole  construction,  marked  the  position 
of  the  consul's  tent,  or  pradorimm^  so  called  because 
praetor  was  the  ancient  term  for  any  one  invested 
with  supreme  command.  The  square  area  C.  D, 
was  left  open  extending,  as  we  have  seen,  a  nnn- 
dred  feet  each  way  from  the  praetorium.  That 
portion  of  the  camp  which  lay  m  the  direction  of 
the  arrow  (irp^s  "niP  ittrhs  irt^Juttuw)  from  the 
line  Eo  £,  (fig.  1)  was  termed  the  front  or  fore- 
part of  the  camp  (rov  Toirrhs  oxh/Mros  xarii 
Tp6<ruraif), 

The  number  of  legions  being  two  and  the  num- 
ber of  tribunes  in  each  being  six,  their  tents  were 
uranged  six  and  six  at  equal  distances  dong  the 
line  Eo  E,  (fig.  I)  exactly  opposite  to  and  looking 
towards  the  legions  to  which  they  belonged.  Hence, 
as  will  be  seen  firt>m  what  follows,  they  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  poinU  E,  and  E^,  but  wheUier 
they  were  distributed  at  equal  distances  along  the 
whole  of  the  line  E,  E^,  or  whether  the  space  in 
frx>nt  of  the  praetorium  was  left  vacant,  as  in  our 
figure,  as  seems  most  probable,  may  admit  of  doubt 
The  space  of  fifty  feet  included  between  the  pa- 
rallels Co  C,  and  Eo  Ej  (fig.  1),  immediately  be- 
hind the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  was  i^ypropriated 
to  their  horses,  beasts  of  burden  and  baggage. 

The  ten  areas  marked  1  were  set  apart  for  the 
cavalry  of  one  legion,  and  the  corresponding  ten 
areas  marked  1'  for  the  cavalry  of  the  other  legion. 
These  all  faced  towards  the  street  P  P',  and  eack 
area,  containing  a  space  of  10,000  square  feet, 
was  allotted  to  one  turma  or  troop  of  30  dragoons, 
with  their  horses  and  baggage. 
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Bick  to  hmk  with  ihe  cATalrr,  and  lookinf^  oqt 
upon  tlie  ■IneU  R  S,  R'  S',  tlie  Trkrii  of  the 
two  legioM  were  qnartend  in  the  veas  2  and  2'. 
Each  ana  contained  5000  iqnare  feet,  and  waa 
allotted  to  a  maniple  of  60  men  ;  henee,  aeeording 
to  the  calcnktaon  here  fi>Uowed,  a  dragoon  and 
hit  hone  woe  allowed  aa  mnch  space  aa  4  fMit 
•oUien. 

In  the  afeaa  maiked  3  and  Z'  feeing  the  Triarii 
woe  qnarteied  the  prindpet  of  the  two  legiona  ; 
each  of  theae  areaa  contained  10,000  aqnara  feet, 
and  waa  allotted  to  a  maniple  of  two  eenturiea, 
thaiia,  120  men. 

In  the  aicaa  maiked  4  and  4',  hack  to  back 
with  the  pfinapei,  and  looking  out  upon  the 
•tneti  V  W,  V^  W,  were  qnartered  the  Haatati 
of  the  two  legiona,  the  aniDbflr  of  man  being  the 
wneaa  in  the  Prindpei^  and  an  eqaal  ipaee  being 
ait^gaed  to  tbem. 

Fadiy  the  kgitDmrX  Haatati,  in  the  areaa 
mvkbd  5  and  y,  wesw  ^«  cavaliy  of  the  allien 


The  total  nomber  was  600  to  each  legion,  bat  of 
these  I  or  200  were  separated  under  ttie  name  of 
eoctraordimani,  and  quartered  in  a  different  part  of 
the  camp.  Consequently,  each  of  the  spaces  5  and 
5'  was  calculated  to  accommodate  40  dragoons  with 
their  horses  ;  and  allowing  them  the  aune  space 
aa  the  legionary  caralrj,  each  of  theae  arras  muit 
hare  contained  somewhat  more  than  19,3S3  square 
feet 

Back  to  back  with  the  caralrj  of  the  alliea,  and 
k»king  towards  the  rampart  which  enclosed  the 
camp,  the  infentrj  of  the  allies  were  qnartered  in 
the  areas  marked  6  and  6^.  The  total  mirober 
was  SOOO  for  each  legion,  bat  of  these  |  or  600 
were  separated  as  gjetraordimarii  and  quartered  in 
a  different  part  of  the  camp^  Hence  there  would 
remain  2400,  or  240  for  each  of  the  spaces  6  and  6', 
and  these  accordingly  contained  20,000  square 
feet 

The  open  mace  nnmediately  behind  the  tenia 
•ad  baggage  of  the  tribunea,  aztendiag  to  the  right 
»  4 
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and  left  of  ihe  space  allotted  to  the  general,  was  aa- 
aigned  on  one  aide  to  a  forum,  and  on  the  other,  to 
the  qoae&tor  and  his  department  (r^  t§  roftif,  #cai 
Ttus  ifia  To^ip  x^P^'^')*  These  are  marked  7 
and  8,  but  we  are  not  told  on  which  side  they  re- 
spectively stood. 

Still  further  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  praeto- 
rium  in  9,  10,  and  9',  10',  looking  respectively  to- 
wards the  forum  and  the  quaestorium,  were  a 
body  of  cavalry,  selected  from  the  eztraordinarii 
equites  (ol  r&v  hrtXdiertty  Imrivy  &r((A«irTot),  and 
a  body  of  cavalry  serving  as  volunteers  out  of  com- 
pliment to  the  general  {kqI  rwts  r&v  idtKmrnfiiip 
ffrp9T9voti4ymy  rp  rw  {nrirtv  x^'''<X  analogous, 
probably,  to  the  Eroeaii  of  later  times.  Back  to 
back  with  these,  looking  towards  the  rampart,  in 
11, 12  and  11'  12\  were  quartered  the  foot^oldiers 
belonging  to  the  same  classes  as  the  cavalry  just 
named.  On  the  mareh,  these  troops  were  always 
near  the  person  of  the  consul  and  of  the  qoaestor, 
and  served  as  a  sort  of  body-guard  to  them.  Their 
number  is  nowhere  specified,  and  hence  the  exact 
space  required  for  their  accommodation  cannot  be 
determined. 

In  13  and  13',  looking  towards  the  quaestorium, 
praetorium,  and  forum,  were  quartered  the  re- 
mainder of  the  eztraordinarii  eqnitec  Back  to 
back  with  these,  facing  the  ramparU  in  14  and  14', 
were  the  remainder  of  the  extraordinarii  pedites. 
The  spaces  marked  15,  15'  on  the  flanks  of  13,  14, 
13',  14',  were  assigned  to  foreign  troops  or  to  allies 
not  included  in  the  regular  contingent,  who  might 
chance  to  be  present  (toit  i^Xo^^Aoif  mU  roh  ix 
Tov  Kcupov  wpoaytyifofidyots  <n^JtfMdxois\ 

The  form  of  the  camp  was  an  exact  square  (rtrpd- 
fwfw  h^\wpoy\  the  length  of  each  side  being 
2017  Roman  feet 

The  clear  space  between  the  ramparts  and  the 
tents  (intervaUum)  was  200  feet,  and  this  was  of 
the  greatest  service  in  facilitating  the  raarehing  in 
and  out  of  the  soldiers  without  crowding  or  confu- 
sion. Here,  also,  cattle  and  other  booty  were  kept 
and  guarded  ;  and  the  breadth  was  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  ordinary  missile  or  fire-brand  hurled 
uto  the  camp  from  doing  serious  injivy. 

The  principal  street,  stretching  right  across  in 
front  of  the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  was  100  feet 
wide  and  was  named  Prmeipia.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  lengthened  lines  of  the  ten  tnnnae 
and  manipnli  in  each  division  is  intenected  at  the 
termination  of  the  first  five  by  a  road  fifty  feet 
wide,  called  the  Via  QnmUma,  The  position  of 
tbe  remaining  five  viae  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
camp,  all  of  which  intersect  the  Via  Quintana  at 
right  angles,  will  be  understood  at  once  by  in- 
specting the  plan,  the  width  of  each  being  50  feet 

When  two  consular  armies  encamped  t4^ther 
whhin  the  same  rampart,  two  ordinary  camM  were, 
it  may  be  said,  applied  to  each  other  at  the  ends 
nearest  to  their  respective  pnetoria.  The  two  prae- 
toria  iaetA  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  lepons  of 
the  two  consuls  stretehed  their  lines  in  m>nt  of 
each  praetorium,  so  that  the  figure  of  the  camp  was 
now  no  longer  a  square,  but  a  rectangle,  whose 
length  was  twice  that  of  an  ordinary  camp,  the 
breadth  being  the  same. 

Although  the  words  of  Polybius  are,  as  a  whole, 
so  fiill  and  dear  that  we  can  have  little  difficulty 
in  forming  a  distinct  conception  of  the  camp  which 
he  describes  and  in  delineadng  the  different  parts,  it 
must  not  be  concealed  that  he  has  altogether  paased 
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over  many  important  points  on  which  we  should 
desire  information,  and  that  occasionally  his  bin- 

:e  is  not  entirely  fifee  from  ambiguity. 

nder  the  head  of  omissions,  we  must  note  — 

1.  The  absence  of  all  information  with  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Vditea  were  disposed 
o£  These,  at  the  time  when  Polybius  wrote, 
amounted  to  1200,  or,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
to  1000  for  each  legion ;  and  taking  the  same 
number  for  the  contingent  of  the  Socii,  we  shall 
thus  have  a  body  of  at  least  4000  men  unprovided 
for.  It  is  true  that  he  subsequently  states,  in  a 
passage  which  we  quote  below,  that  the  velitea 
kept  guard  by  night  and  by  day  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  rampart,  and  tibat  they  were  stationed 
in  bodies  of  ten  to  wateh  the  gates.  Hence  some 
have  supposed  that  the  light-armed  troops  always 
bivouacked  outside  the  camp  ;  others,  that  they 
occupied  the  intervallum  ;  otncn,  that,  just  as  in 
the  line  of  battle,  they  did  not  form  a  distinct 
corps,  but  were  distributed  among  the  hastati, 
principes,  and  triarii,  according  to  a  given  ratio,  so 
in  like  manner  they  were,  in  the  camp,  quartered 
along  with  those  divisions  to  which  they  were  at- 
tachcd  in  the  field.  The  velites  ceased  to  form 
a  portion  of  the  legion  about  the  time  of  Marius, 
and  consequently  the  hiter  Roman  writers  throw  no 
light  upon  the  question.  It  is  remarkable,  also, 
that  while  Polybius  passes  them  over  completely  in 
the  internal  arrangements  of  his  camp,  so  also  he 
takes  no  notice  whatsoever  of  them  when  describing 
the  agmen  or  the  order  of  mareh  in  which  an  army 
usually  advanced. 

2.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  lepaH,  Lipsiua, 
in  his  plan  of  a  Roman  camp  after  Polybius,  assigns 
to  them  a  compartment  next  to  the  praetorium  on 
the  side  opposite  to  that  where  the  quaestorium 
stood ;  but  this  is  merely  a  conjecture. 

3.  The  pra^hcd  socuwims  likewise  are  passed 
over.  Since  they  corresponded  among  the  troopa 
of  the  allies  to  the  tribuni  in  the  legions,  it  seema 
highly  probable  that  their  tento  were  ranged  along 
a  prolongation  of  the  line  on  which  the  latter  stood, 
and  thus  they  also  would  be  placed  immediately- 
opposite  to  and  looking  towards  the  soldiers  under 
their  immediate  command. 

4.  The  number  of  tento  allowed  to  each  maniple 
or  century  is  nowhere  stated,  and  consequently 
the  number  of  men  in  each  tent  is  unknown,  nor 
are  we  very  distinctly  told  how  the  centurions  and 
other  ofBcen  of  the  infiuitiy  and  cavalry  inferior  to 
the  tribunes  were  provided  for  ;  it  is  merely  said 
that  the  ra^lapxoi  in  each  maniple  took  the  first 
tento  on  each  side,  that  is,  probably,  at  each  end 
of  the  row  which  lield  one  maniple. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  fortifications  of  the  camp 
it  is  stated  that  the  digging  of  the  diteh  (ro^ca) 
and  the  formation  of  the  rampart  (xafNucoroita) 
upon  two  sides  of  the  camp  was  assigned  to  the 
socii,  each  division  taking  that  side  along  which  it 
was  quartered ;  while  the  two  remaining  sides 
were  in  like  manner  completed  by  the  legionaries, 
one  by  each  legion.  The  woik  upon  each  side 
was  portioned  out  among  the  maniples,  the  cen- 
turions acted  as  inspecton  of  the  tasks  performed 
by  their  respective  companies,  and  the  general 
superintendence  was  undertaken  by  two  of  the 
tribunes.  The  nature  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
defences  are  not,  however,  specified.  These  con- 
sisted of  a  diteh  (/o$9a\  the  earth  firom  which  was 
thrown  inwards,  and  formed,  along  with  tuif  and 
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■trnm,  into  a  ttoand  (oj^j^nr),  on  die  mnmit  of 
m  K:ch  a  Strang  palindv  c(  wooden  stakes  (frndeg, 
ru'j*^  was  fixed  faming  the  nunput  ( ro^asi  ■. 
FaHaa — X^poO-  We  can  scutelr  doabC  that 
tbe  depth  of  the  ditcK,  together  with  the  height 
ard  breiMlth  of  the  agger,  were,  nader  ordinary 
cironDstaaoea,  fixed;  hot  the  measomnents  in- 
rftleniaUj  mentianed  in  isohtal  pessegfi  do  not 
peffectij  aecotd  with  each  other.  Among  the 
vwks  at  DTrriiachiiiB  (Caeo.  B,  C,  iii.  63)  we 
TCod  of  a  ditch  15  feet  deep,  and  a  Tallinn  10  feet 
bbfb  aad  10  feet  bnad;  in  the  war  against  the 
Beilovaci  and  otlwr  Oaolish  tribes  we  find  CMsar 
(B.  G.  TiiL  9)  fiatif^ing  his  camp  with  a  dooMe 
djtch,  15  feet  deqk,  with  perpendicular  sides 
Uiimtu  laienbmry,  and  a  vallam  12  feet  high,  on 
tbe  top  of  which  was  a  becnst>worfc  (loriemia)  and 
cumeroas  towen  three  stories  high  eonnected  with 
each  other  bj  liridgea,  tbe  sides  of  these  bridges 
■rxt  to  the  eacmj  being  protected  bj  a  brrast- 
^mk  of  fMcinea  (ihwmwi  loncmla).  Both  of  these, 
howerer,  as  well  as  aevcrat  others  which  we  might 
ipiote,  aiast  be  icgaided  aa  special  cases.  The 
pfcactioe  of  a  later  period  is,  as  we  shall  see  below, 
jBore  dearij  defined  bj  H  jginas  and  othera. 

$.  Neither  the  nainber  nor  the  names  of  the 
ofxTtings  IB  the  Talliim  are  giren.  We  have 
sMindsat  eridenee  to  prvre  that  there  were  feor : 
—  (1)  Porte  ri-meipmlit  datra  and  (2)  Porta 
PrimeipmHt  mmUba  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
vide  street  called  PHmdpia;  (3)  Pain  Pratioria 
I.  Extrmordmanoj  so  called  from  being  sitaated  on 
tfaat  side  «f  the  camp  nearest  to  tbe  pnetormm 
and  ia  the  immediate  ricinity  of  the  quafters  of 
the  MtfroortfoMrv  ;  (4)  P&rU  Denonoaa,  lo  called 
from  bemg  sitoated  oo  thai  end  where  the  tenth 
taznse  wA  tenth  nansplea  in  each  dirisioa  were 
qoartered.  This  gate  was  also  called  Pain  Qmam- 
teris,  ia  eoDseciaenee,  it  woold  seem,  of  the  Qmaet- 
iorimm  and  the  Pormm  baring  been  at  one  time 
placed  ia  its  ricinity,  aad  here  nnqaestionably 
1  the  Qmmeatorimm  in  the  camp  of  Hyginus,  as 
haD  aee  below.  Festaa  likewiae  has  tbe  gloss 
**  Qai'aft— I  appeDator  porta  in  castria  poat  praeto- 
nam,  ubi  leram  atenailinm  Ibram  ait,**  and  from 
Qmiiama  m  the  aenae  of  /Wwa»  cornea  the  modem 
Gates.  The  perfrfexity  canaed  by  theae  atate- 
BMnU  has  indnoed  aome  critica  to  reTerae  the  posi- 
tioDs  of  the  Forte  Pratt^ria  and  the  Porta  IM- 
tmmama  aa  maritcd  in  oar  plan  ;  but  this  altemtion 
will  give  riae  to  diffieoltiea  atill  mora  aeriooa,  aa 
UY  be  aeen  from  conanlting  Polybiaa  and  the 
anthoritiea  referred  to  at  the  md  of  thia  paragraph ; 
for  we  find  it  ezpreaaly  alated  that  the  Porta  Dt- 
emmama  waa  on  that  aide  of  the  camp  moat  remote 
from  the  enemy  (aoa  ttrpo  oiutfivrwai  /  aneras  one- 
trr/mm;  diKumixmi  moMiam  peiabatmr  anrm  koiH 
d /mgiadSbmB  Arfmr),  leading  oot,  as  will  be  aeen 
frnn  the  eonatmction,  in  the  direction  finom  which 
wood,  water,  and  other  neoeaaary  nimliea  woold 
be  moat  eaaOy  aad  aecarely  piorideiL  (Liv.  xL 
27,  iii.  5,  X.  S2,  xnir.  47 ;  Taeit  ^na.  L  66,  it. 
30 ;  Featoa,  a.  cv.  Praetoria  poria^  Prme^nUt^ 
Qmimtama  ;  Soeton.  Ner.  26.) 

We  can  acarcely  donbt  that  the  Portae  must 
haTe  been  alwi^a  defended  by  barriera  of  aome 
kind ;  but  when  apedal  precatttiooa  were  reqaired 
they  were  doaed  by  ngolar  galea  defended  by 
towen  (^aftLa>rBaaAwrs89aaterr«a«MpoMift,Caeab 
B.  G.  riii.  9). 

7.  In  which  direetioo  did  the  Pnelflriai  fees? 
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towarda  the  Porta  Prartoria  or  townnis  t1i4*  )<^i«>n« 
and  the  Port^  IVnimana  ?  On  the  rr|J y  to  thia 
qnestion,  which  can  \^  answered  fr»nt  cimjt'cture 
only,  depends  the  eolution  of  the  pmblrm  aa  to 
which  was  the  Porta  Principalis  ^Jtru  and  the 
P.  P.  m'mittriK  lo  like  mnoner  we  cannot  aacrrtnin 
on  which  side  of  tbe  Pfartoriuro  the  QtMo«i<iriiini 
waa  placed.  Bat  thrae  are  roatten  of  small  momrnu 

The  aboTe  are  thf>  ronat  important  onii«*i<>nt  in 
tbe  description  of  Polyhiua  Our  liimu  wilt  not 
prmit  aa  to  do  more  than  aimply  to  indiratp  one 
important  point  «ht*re  a  certain  At^ftrt  of  ara- 
liiffuity  in  hia  phraarol«igT  baa  givm  riae  to  doubt, 
diacuaiion,  and  an  irrecoucilable  ditferrnce  of  ofii* 
ninn.  After  detailing  the  anangrn>enu  adoptrd 
wh«*n  two  consular  armiea  encamp  totrrthrr,  he 
adda  these  remarkable  worda — iratf  M  x^>  ▼* 
AAAa  i»4P  ^avrm^  ri^r  I*  ityopi»^  aal  rh  ra^«Mr, 
aal  rh  rrpaT^ior,  fi4ow  rt»4m9i  rmt  Ivoir  vt^> 
romUmm,  Taking  this  sentence  by  itself,  if  the 
text  be  pore,  and  if  the  word  wrftgrom4Utm  be 
reodei^d,  aa  apparently  it  moat  be  rmderrd, 
Z^^^KHU,  then  we  should  be  led  to  tbe  conrluaion 
that  in  a  ainffle  camp,  tbe  Praetnrinm,  the  ^a<*sti»* 
rium  and  the  Fomm  wera  all  aituated  eomewhrre 
about  tb*  middle  of  the  Via  Qmimtama ;  and  thia 
coiKlusion  Schelius,  one  of  the  m(«t  a<ute  and 
learned  writers  on  the  military  aflaira  of  tbe  Ro- 
mana,  baa  actually  adopted.  This,  however,  ia  so 
completely  at  rarinnce  with  the  whnl«  prrvioua 
narrative  of  the  historian  who  ocmpira  himarlf 
from  the  commencement  with  a  sidkIc  conmibir 
camp,  and  Uya  down  the  aite  of  the  prartonum, 
■a  we  have  done  above,  in  a  mann<Mr  so  dear  aa 
to  admit  of  no  cavil,  the  whole  construction,  in 
fact,  depending  upon  the  spot  thus  asuigned  to  the 
praetorinm,  that  we  are  driven  to  make  choitr  of 
one  of  theae  alteraativea,  either  that  there  is  a 
comption  lurking  in  the  text,  or  that  Polyhius  ia 
here  alluding  to  some  peailiar  expedient  which 
waa  reaorted  to  when  two  consular  armiea  en- 
camped beaide  each  other,  bat  were  not  actiuiliy 
included  within  the  lines  of  a  single  camp.  For  a 
fall  aad  fetr  examination  of  this  and  of  other  dif- 
ficaltica  which  niggest  themselves  upon  a  close  ex- 
amination of  Poly  bios  and  an  impartial  review  of 
the  chief  argnmenta  adduced  by  contending  critics, 
tbe  Btttdent  may  consult  a  tract  entitled  **  Polybii 
Caatrorum  Komanorum  formae  interpretatio,  scrip- 
sit  O.  F.  Rettig,**  4to.  Hannov.  1«2H. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  various  particulars  con- 
nected with  the  internal  discipline  of  the  camp. 

The  Camp  Oath. —  When  an  army  encamped  for 
the  first  time,  tbe  tribunes  administered  an  oath 
to  each  individual  quartered  or  employed  within 
ito  limita,  including  sUves  aa  well  aa  freemen,  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  steal  nothing  out  of  the 
camp,  bat  if  he  chanced  to  find  any  property  that 
he  would  bring  it  to  tbe  tribunes.  We  must  sup- 
pose that  tbe  solemn  promise  being  once  made,  waa 
conaidered  aa  binding  during  the  whole  campaign, 
for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  repented 
a  ceremony  so  tedioua  at  the  cloae  of  each  march. 

Dittributiam  <ifDmhf  among  tks  Offiter: —  In  each 
legion  the  tribunea  dirided  themselves  into  three 
sections  of  two  each,  and  each  section  in  turn  nn« 
dertook  for  two  months  the  superintendence  of  all 
mattera  connected  with  the  campw  It  ia  not  im- 
probable that  one  tribune  in  each  section  aasamed 
the  chief  command  open  alternate  daya,  or  perhaps 
daring  altemata  BKMitha»  nd  hence  Polybiui  geno* 
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lally  speaks  of  one  tribune  only  u  acting,  or  of 
two  when  reference  is  made  to  both  legions. 

Qffieen  parade,  —  Every  morning  at  day-break 
the  centurions  and  the  eqoites  presented  them- 
seWes  before  the  tents  of  the  tnbunes,  and  the 
tribunes  in  like  manner,  attended  perhaps  by  the 
oenturions  and  equites,  presented  themseWes  at  the 
uraetorium.  The  orden  for  the  day  were  then 
issued  by  the  consul  to  the  tribunes,  communicated 
by  the  tribunes  to  the  centurions  and  equites,  and 
through  the  oenturions  and  equites  reached  the 
soldiers  at  the  proper  time. 

GmaarfUy  SenUmtU,  Se. — Out  of  the  twenty 
maniples  of  Principes  and  Triarii  in  each  legion, 
two  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  broad 
passage  or  street  called  Prineifna,  extending  right 
across  the  camp  in  firont  of  the  tents  of  the  tribunes. 
This  being  the  pboe  of  general  resort  during  the 
day,  and,  as  we  know  from  various  sources,  the 
part  of  the  camp  in  which  the  altars  and  the  eagles 
stood,  great  pains  were  taken  that  it  should  be  kept 
perfectly  clean  and  regularly  watered,  a  labour 
which  would  fall  very  light  when  portioned  out 
among  four  maniples. 

Of  the  remaining  eighteen  maniples  of  Prin- 
cipes and  Hastati  in  each  legion,  three  were 
assigned  by  lot  to  each  of  the  six  tribunes,  and  of 
these  three  maniples  one  in  turn  rendered  each 
day  certain  serrices  to  the  tribune  to  whom  it  was 
specially  attached.  It  took  charge  of  his  tent  and 
baggage,  saw  that  the  former  was  properly  pitched 
upon  ground  duly  levelled  all  round,  and  pro- 
tected the  latter  from  damage  or  plunder.  It  also 
furnished  two  guards  (^uAiiiccia)  of  four  men 
each,  who  kept  watch,  some  in  front  of  the  tent 
and  some  behind,  among  the  horses.  We  may 
remark  in  passing,  that  four  was  the  regular  num- 
ber for  a  Roman  guard  (^vAiicttoy)  ;  of  these  one 
always  acted  as  sentinel,  while  the  others  enjoyed 
a  certain  dcme  of  repose,  ready,  however,  to  start 
up  at  the  first  alarm.  Compare  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  cap.  xii.  wa^iMfs  riviropvi  rerpaiiots 
arpartwrmf  ^XdavMiw  ubrSp. 

The  Triarii  were  exempted  from  those  duties 
imposed  upon  the  Prindpes  and  Hastati,  but  each 
maniple  of  the  Triarii  furnished  daily  a  guard  of 
four  men  to  that  tunna  of  the  Equites  which  was 
quartered  immediately  behind  them,  in  order  to 
watch  the  hones,  and  to  take  care  that  they  did 
not  sustain  any  injury  from  getting  entangled  with 
their  halten  and  heel  ropes,  or  break  loose  and 
cause  confusion  and  mischief. 

One  maniple  was  selected  each  day  from  the 
whole  legionary  force,  to  keep  guard  beside  the 
tent  of  the  general,  that  he  might  be  secured 
alike  from  open  6anget  and  hidden  treachery ; 
this  honouraUe  task  being  devolved  upon  every 
maniple  in  rotation.  Three  sentinels  were  usually 
posted  at  the  tents  of  the  quaestor  and  of  the  le- 
gati ;  and  by  night  sentinels  kept  watch  at  every 
maniple,  being  chosen  out  of  the  maniple  which 
they  guarded. 

The  Velites  mounted  guard  by  day  and  by 
night  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  vallum:  to 
them  also  in  bodies  of  ten  was  committed  the 
charge  of  the  gates,  while  strong  bodies  of  infontiy 
and  cavalry  were  thrown  forward  in  advance  of 
each  gate,  to  resist  any  sudden  onset,  and  give 
timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

Emoubiae;  emcubku  agare ;  etKmbam;  are  the 
general  terms  used  with  reforence  to  mounting 
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guard  whether  by  night  or  by  day.  VigUiaaj 
vigiUoM  agere;  vigilare;  are  restricted  to  night 
duty :  JSfKuMos  and  VigiUae  frequently  denote  not 
only  the  service  itself,  but  also  the  individuals 
who  performed  it  StatifmM  is  used  specially  to 
denote  the  advanced  posts  thrown  forward  in  front 
of  the  gates,  Cunlodn  or  CutUidiae  the  parties 
who  watched  the  gates  themselves,  Pramdia  the 
sentinels  on  the  ramparts,  but  all  these  words  are 
employed  in  many  other  significations  alsa 

Gmmg  the  Bomnds.  —  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
vigilance  of  the  night  sentinels  {mucrtpund  ^vAa- 
irca)  an  ingenious  scheme  was  devised.  Each 
guard  (^Xofccioy)  consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
four  men,  and  each  of  these  in  turn  stood  sentinel 
for  one  of  the  four  watches  into  which  the  night 
was  divided.  The  sentinels  to  whom  it  £dl  to  so 
upon  duty  in  the  first  watch,  were  conducted  in 
the  afternoon  to  the  tent  of  the  tribune  by  lieute- 
nants of  the  maniples  to  which  they  belonged. 
Each  of  these  men  received  from  the  tribune  four 
small  tokens  (|vA^ia),  numbered  firom  one  to 
four  for  the  four  watches,  and  bearing  also  marks 
indicating  the  legion,  and  maniple  or  century  from 
which  the  guard  was  taken.  The  individual  who 
received  these  tokens  retained  the  one  which  an- 
swered to  his  own  watch,  and  distributed  the  rest 
among  his  three  comrades.  The  duty  of  going  the 
rounds  (  VigiUtu  eiremirt  s.  drewmrt^  oomp.  Fest. 
«.  V.  JrauBom)  was  c<mmiitted  to  the  Equites,  and 
for  this  purpose  each  legion  supplied  daily  four, 
picked  out  from  each  turma  in  rotation  by  the 
commander  of  the  troop.  The  eight  persons  thus 
selected  decided  by  lot  m  which  watch  they  should 
make  their  rounds,  two  being  assigned  to  each 
watch.  They  then  repaired  to  the  tribune,  and 
each  individual  received  a  writtoi  order  q)ec^ying 
the  posts  which  he  was  to  visit,  every  post  being 
visited  in  each  watch  by  one  or  other,  of  the  two 
to  whom  the  watch  belonged.  They  then  repaired 
in  a  body  to  the  fint  maniple  of  the  Triarii,  and 
there  took  up  their  quarters,  because  it  was  the 
du^  of  one  of  the  centurions  of  that  maniple  to  give 
notice  of  the  commencement  of  each  watch  by  a 
trumpet  blast  At  the  appointed  time  each  eques, 
accompanied  by  some  friends,  who  acted  as  wit- 
nesses, visited  all  the  posts  named  in  his  written 
order,  from  each  sentinel  whom  he  found  on  the 
alert  he  received  one  of  the  tokens  described 
above,  but  if  the  sentinel  was  asleep  or  absent, 
then  the  eques  of  the  rounds  called  upon  his  com- 
panions to  witness  the  fiict,  and  departed.  The 
same  process  was  followed  by  all  the  others,  and 
on  the  following  morning  the  officers  of  the  rounds 
repaired  to  the  tent  of  the  tribune  and  delivered 
up  the  tokens.  If  the  number  of  these  was  found 
to  be  complete,  then  all  was  well,  but  if  any  one 
was  wanting,  then  it  could  be  at  once  ascertained 
to  what  guard  and  to  whtt  watch  the  missing 
token  belonged.  The  centurion  <tf  the  company 
was  ordered  to  bring  forward  the  men  implicated, 
and  they  were  confronted  with  the  officer  of  the 
rounds.  If  the  latter  could  prove  by  means  of  his 
witnesses,  that  he  had  actuidly  visited  the  post  in 
question,  and  found  the  sentinel  asleep  or  absent, 
then  the  guilt  of  the  sentinel  could  not  be  a  matter 
of  doubt ;  but  if  the  officer  fsuled  to  establish  this, 
then  the  blame  fell  upon  himself  and  in  either 
case  the  culprit  was  forthwith  made  over  to  a 
court  martiaL  Sometimes  we  find  centurions,  tri- 
bunes, and  even  the  general  in  chief  represented 
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as  pjing  the  mmda,  but  under  ordinaiy  ciivmi> 
taxea,ihe  dnij  was  performed  as  wo  bare  de- 
■cibed.    (liv.  xxii.  1,  zxviii.  24  ;  SidL  Jt^  45. ; 
Tadt  HuL  iL  29.) 

Wstdkwimi. — The  watchword  for  tlie  nigbt  wat 
&A  eommimicated  Terballj,  bot  bj  means  of  a 
ssaJl  rectaagufav  taUet  of 'wood  (rXorciov  Htyt- 
Tf9fif»^wotr — teaseru — to  be  carefully  distinguislied 
fnm  the  ^uX^^iom  of  the  but  paragraph),  upon 
vkich  it  was  written.  One  num  was  cboten  oat 
ef  each  of  thoae  maniples  and  tormae  which  were 
csanend  at  that  extremity  cf  the  lines  moit  remote 
irxa  the  Prindpia.  Each  of  theie  indiridoal* 
(iesaeraraai)  repaired  towards  lonset  to  the  tent  of 
vtc  tribcme^  and  received  firam  him  a  fenera,  on 
which  tbe  paaaword  and  also  a  certain  number  or 
saik  were  inacribcdL  With  this  he  retained  to 
the  maniple  or  torma  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
^ing  witneaaea,  delirered  it  to  the  officer  of  the 
sext  adjoining  manipie  or  tnrma,  and  he  to  the 
E«xt  until  it  bad  passed  along  the  whole  line,  when 
ii  was  retaxned  by  the  person  who  received  it  kst 
to  the  trilnme.  The  regulation  wat  that  the  whole 
cf  ihe  tesserae  should  be  restored  before  it  was 
^^rk,  and  if  any  one  was  found  wanting  at  the 
ar<pointBd  time,  the  row  to  which  it  belon^d  coald 
le  at  once  disco lered  by  meam  of  the  number  or 
Baik  notaoed  above,  aa  investigatioo  took  place  at 
coce  into  the  caoae  of  the  delay,  and  pnnuhment 
was  inflicted  upon  the  parties  found  to  be  in  fiuilt 
Not  Qoly  mere  passwords  were  circulated  in  this 
mannpr,  bnt  also^  oocasianally,  general  orders,  as 
when  we  read  in  Livy,  xrnL  4G,  **  Tessera  per 
castra  ab  Lirio  console  data  eiat,  ut  tribunum  tri- 
banw,  eentnrio  centnnonem,  eqnes  equitem,  pedes 
peditem  auipact,^ 

Althoi^  the  tcssaarius  received  the  tessera  from 
the  tribune,  it  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  from 
the  eoBonaader-in-cbief^  as  we  may  perceive  from 
^  passage  jost  quoted,  and  many  others.  Under 
the  empire  it  was  considered  the  peculiar  function 
of  the  prince  to  give  the  watchword  to  his  gimrds. 
CTscit.  Amm.  L  7  ;  comp.  Suet  CUmd.  42,  A^er.  9.) 
BnaktMff  ap  a  Cta^. — On  the  first  signal  being 
girea  bj  the  trumpet,  the  tents  were  all  struck  and 
the  baggage  padced,  the  tents  of  the  general  and 
the  tribunes  being  disposed  of  before  the  others 
were  touched.  At  the  second  signal  the  baggage 
was  placed  upon  the  beasts  of  burden ;  at  the  thi^ 
the  whole  army  began  to  move. 

IL  Camp  op  Htoinus. 

Passing  orrer  a  space  of  about  250  years,  we 
find  ourselves  amidst  an  order  of  things  altogether 
new.  The  name  Legiomtt  stiU  remains,  but  all  the 
ancient  divisions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Om- 
tariaej  have  disappeared.  The  distribution  of  the 
K^djeis  into  VdUes,  fftuiaii,  Prtndpet^  and  Triarii 
did  not  endure  more  than  half  a  centaiy  afier  the 
era  of  Polybins ;  the  oiganization  by  maniples  was 
about  the  same  period  in  a  great  measure  super- 
seded by  the  cohorts,  and  the  cavalry  were  de- 
tached from  the  infontry  and  formed  independent 
corps.  In  like  manner  the  Sodi,  after  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Italian  states  to  the  Roman  franchise, 
ceased  to  fonn  a  separate  chss,  and  their  place  is 
now  occupied  by  a  motley  crew  sf  foreigners  and 
bsibarians  serving  in  bands,  designated  by  strange 
titles.  We  are  xeminded  also  tkst  the  republican 
fana  ef  gwf  wuuient  had  given  way  to  the  dominion 
of  a  iin^  individual  by  the  appeanmoe  of  a  mul* 
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titade  of  honvhtild  troops  and  imprrial  body- 
guards, distiii^uuhcd  by  various  appt-llatums  and 
inTntcd  wilb  p«t:uliar  privilr^fs.  A  coniplrte 
Koman  army  did  not  now  omsist  of  liomamtM 
Leffumea  cum  SucHm^  or  of  Ijf^*me»  emm  S^-ctu  H 
AmnitiMy  but  of  Lepiones  cmm  Suffilem^titity  the 
term  SuffJ^mentu  imlutiing  the  wbolc  of  the  curious 
denoni illations  slludrd  to  alioTe.  In  what  pillows, 
we  shall  attempt  to  driinrate  a  snmmrr  camp  (ou- 
f ns  ar4f rrci/Ki),  iiit«*nd  d  to  contain  three  ItK^ons 
with  thrir  iupyjli'mrnts  a  forw,  whith  in  the  tune 
of  HyKiniu  corrp«iM)i,dcd  to  the  rifrulor  consular 
army  of  the  sixth  and  »eveiiih  criitun««  of  the  city. 
It  is  but  right,  howcNcr,  to  tail  att<*niion  to  the 
fact,  that  we  do  not  ht-rc  tn*ad  upon  grmind  so 
tirm  as  when  Polrbius  was  our  iruide.  Ihe  text 
of  Hy^nus  prt*s<>nts  many  dithculties  and  many 
comiptioiis  ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  pa*Mffe«  in 
which  we  are  thrown  too  much  ujKin  c<»njfTturp. 
This,  however,  be  it  undor»t«i«Hl,  applifs  almost 
exrlusivrly  to  the  minute  details,  for  the  grnrral 
outline  of  the  whole  is  clear  and  well  a«certAtncd. 
The  plan  sk etc  hod  below,  is  taken  almost  rntirriy 
fhini  Scheliua,  and  the  pnportiuns  uf  the  ditTrrrnt 
parts  are  carefully  presenred.  Umittinfr  in  this 
case  the  georaetrical  construction,  we  proceed  at 
once  to  explain  the  fitnire. 

The  point  from  which  the  whole  of  the  measure* 
ments  proceeded  is  marked  with  a  small  rr«i«s,  and 
was  called  Ontmn^  that  being  the  name  of  an  iii- 
strament  employed  by  sur>'eyors,  anal(tgr>uft,  in  its 
uses  at  least,  to  the  modem  cross  sUff,  plane  tabls 
and  level. 

The  genera)  form  of  the  inclosnre  was  an  olilnnj, 
the  two  longer  sides  being  at  e<(ual  di»tjuices  from 
the  Oroma,  rounded  otf  at  the  aii^^les  {an<juio9  ois- 
trorum  cirrinare  Qfmrt.'i\  *2320  feel  in  length  by 
16'J0  feet  in  breadth,  the  frenerai  rule  bcini^  that 
the  length  should  exceed  the  breadth  by  one  third 
(eastra  in  quantum  fieri  pntuerit  trrtitUa  e*$f  drfte" 
bunt);  when  larijer  it  wn§  called  Ccuira  (1'i$ncny 
because,  says  H yginus,  the  ordinary  Ituccinutn  or 
bu^le  could  not  be  beard  distinctly  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other. 

The  Oroma  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  princifial 
street  {Via  PrincijHili9\  which  was  sixty  feet 
wide,  extending  riifht  across  the  camp*  with  tho 
two  Portae  PrincijxUes  at  its  extrrmities^  Tho 
two  remaining  gates,  which,  like  the  former,  re- 
tained their  ancient  names,  were  the  Porta  Prrif- 
toria^  which  iras  nearest  to  the  enemy  {jntrta 
praetoria  $emper  koatfm  tpectare  debet)^  and  the 
Porta  DeatmaML,  and  these  were  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  two  shorter  sides  of  the  oblong. 
Immediately  behind  the  Oroma,  a  rectanguUir 
space,  720  feet  long  by  180  broad,  was  set  a}iart 
for  the  emperor  or  commander-in-chief,  and,  as  in 
the  consular  camp,  termed  the  Prartorium.  Im- 
mediately behind  the  Praetorium,  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  extremity  most  distant  from  the  Oroma,  a 
street  called  the  Via  Quintana,  40  feet  wide,  ex- 
tended across  the  camp  parallel  to  the  Via  Prin- 
cipalis. When  the  camp  exceeded  the  ordinary 
dimensions,  then  two  additional  gates  were  formed 
at  the  extremities  of  the  Via  Quintans,  the  brcsidth 
of  which  was  in  that  case  increased  to  50  feet. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  camp  was 
divided  into  three  segments  by  the  Vis  Principalis 
and  the  Via  Quintana.  Each  of  these  segments 
had  a  name.  The  whole  of  the  middle  segment* 
lying  to  the  right  and  tho  left  of  the  Pnietoriun« 
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Ibrmed  the  Z;<ril0rti  jProdtom.  The  segment  indiided 
between  the  Via  PrindpaliB  and  that  side  of  the 
camp  in  vhich  the  Porta  Pnetoria  ttood  fonned  the 
ProiimihBra,  The  segment  included  between  the 
Via  Qnintana  and  that  side  of  the  camp  in  which 
the  P9ria  Decmmama  stood  fanned  the  Retemtwra, 


The  lerionei  bong  the  most  tmstworthj  of  the 
troops  in  the  prorinces,  were  quartered  by  oohorta 
next  to  the  rampart  all  round  the  camp,  encircling 
completelj  with  their  lines  the  masses  of  foreignera, 
who,  tooether  with  the  imperial  guards^  fbimed 
the  supplementa. 
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A  dnr  t{M»  of  60  feet  (firtm  i  ■fTw)  wm  kft 
Ictveen  the  tents  of  the  ItgiaamntM  and  the  nun- 
puts,  and  tbej  wefe  MpnBted  fitm  the  qouten 
of  the  other  tioope,  whom  they  nmanded*  bjr  a 
street  caUed  the  Via  SDyafaru,  which  laa  com- 
pieidj  looDd  the  camm  ao  that  the  whole  of  the 
Iqneaanea,  with  the  eaueptioB  of  the  fint  cohort 
in  each  legian,  and  thne  otdiaary  eohocta  far  whom 
thoe  ia  Dot  room  in  the  oater  ring;,  wen  boonded 
•o  one  aide  hj  the  intaraUam  aad  ca  the  other 
br  the  Via  Si^m/anM.  The  icmainiiig  atnett  not 
paiticslari J  specified  wefe  comprehended  nndcr  the 
P^xnl  none  Fmm  Viemariot  a.  Vieimakit  and 
tk«ir  breadth  waa  20  feet 

The  defences  of  a  camp  might  be  feorfeld : —  1. 
/6ML    2.    VaUKM.     3.  CknxJL    4.  ^rmo. 

1.  Ihe  Foam  mif^t  be  of  two  kindi,  &  The 
Foan/bMipata^  with  both  sides  sloping,  so  as  to 
hrm  a  wedge  ;  or,  &.  the  Fona  Fmiea,  of  which 
the  oatcr  side  was  perpendicolar,  tha  inner  side 
■iopiiig,  aa  in  the  feasa  festigata.  The  breadth  in 
either  case  waa  to  be  at  least  5  feet,  the  depth 
3  feet.  Outside  of  each  gate  a  ditch  was  dog  ex- 
t£odiiig  on  both  aides  somewhat  beyond  the  gate : 
this,  on  aceoont  of  its  shortness,  was  caUcd  TUmlaUy 
and  in  firant  of  the  titnlns  was  a  smsB  semicixcdar 
reduobc  {daviemld). 

2.  The  VaOum  was  fesmed  of  earth  and  tori^  or 
of  itaoe,  6  feet  in  height,  8  feet  bnad. 

3.  When  the  natore  of  the  growmd  did  not 
sdmit  of  the  canstroction  of  a  sufficient  Tallmn, 
then  a  ehevaox  de  frise  (eenoli)  was  sobstitotcd. 

4.  When  neither  a  Vallmn  nor  Cerroli  eoold  be 
employed,  then  the  camp  was  snmmodod  by  a 
zing  of  anned  men  fear  deep,  unmerons  sentries 
were  posted  in  each  line,  and  tha  cavalry  patrolled 
in  torn  in  erenr  direction. 

The  words  of  Hyginus  would  lead  ns  to  sap> 
pose  that  when  no  danger  was  apprehended,  a 
ditch  akme  waa  conddered  sufficient;  aad  eyen 
this  was  ezcaTVted  merely  for  the  sake  of  czereist 
ing  the  men  (eavao  diteiplinae). 

We  can  now  proceed  to  point  oat  in  what 
manner  the  three  s^;ments  were  occnpied,  lefier- 
rii^  to  the  numben  on  the  figore,  it  being  nndcr- 
stood  that,  as  befere,  we  shall  not  enter  here  into 
any  diaenssiona  regarding  the  origin  and  chancter 
of  the  diffieicnt  battalions  named,  all  information 
apoo  such  matters  being  giyen  in  the  article  £x- 
aacrrua 

A.  Praeiorimm  H  iMara  PradoriL 

1.  Praetorimnu  2.  Jrac,  on  which  public  sa- 
crifice was  ofFered.  The  position  assigned  to  them 
is  oonjectuial ;  bnt  they  were,  at  all  OTents,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  this  spot  S.  Augmratorimm^ 
in  which  the  Imperator  took  the  auspices  —  the 
altars  were  perhaps  erected  in  front  of  this  place, 
at  least  such  was  the  case  sometimes.  (See  Tacit 
Aaa,  XT.  30,  where  the  form  Awgmrale  is  em- 
ployed.) 4.  TrUmMoLt  the  eleyated  platform  from 
which  addxesaes  were  delivered  to  the  troops. 
Close  to  the  praetorium  was  a  gnardhonse  {daUomi 
dan  oportet  mamdmm  praeiorutm  pedea  viginti). 
5.  ComHeg  Imperaiori^  the  penonal  sUff  of  the 
Imperator,  among  whom  the  chief  plaoi^  next  la 
the  Via  Principalis,  was  assigned  to  the  Praefectos 
Pnieterio.  6.  Eqmiies  wtrngmiartM  Imptraiorit  at 
Etimlea  Praetoriunis  the  number  of  these  was 
variable  ;  but  flyginoa  gives  as  sa  average  450 
•f  the  focmer  and  400  of  the  Utter.    7.  Cukmiea 
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Pnat^matat,  fSt^ocai^  fyt 
toriana  were  allowed  twice  aa 
much  qiaoe  as'  the  troops  of  the  line.  8.  Alaa 
qmmfamarim  ^maimor.  9.  In  each  of  the  spaces 
marked  9,  on  the  extreme  right  and  lef^  of  the 
Praetorium,  bordering  on  the  Via  2»sularis  (par 
rijforam  etas  aagmiaria)  was  placed  the  fiist  co» 
hort  and  the  vaaiUarii  of  one  legion.  The  fint 
cohort  and  the  vexillarii  of  the  ranaining  legion 
wiU  be  feund  m  tha  Pnetentuia.  The  first  co- 
hort  of  a  legion  contained  960  men,  bring  twice  aa 
nmerous  as  the  othen  ;  the  vatiUani  oC  a  legion 
amounted  to  about  AOO. 


10.  &iBs>aam  Lagaiorwm,  The  quartan  of  the 
legata.  11.  SeaammmTrilmmormak.  Immediately 
behind  the  legati,  were  the  legionary  tribunes  and 
the  tribunes  of  the  praetorian  cohorts. 

In  the  language  of  surveyors,  scaaiaaBi  was  a  rfc- 
tangular  figure,  whose  breadth  excreded  iu  Inifrth, 
atriga  a  rectangular  figure,  whose  length  exce<*ded 
its  breadth.  So,  Sigma  and  Tutmlimmm  are  the  terms 
used  with  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  leiiKth 
and  breadth  lespectirely :  thus,  **  Cohon  prima 
causa  signocum  et  aqoilae  intra  viam  sagulariam,  ei 
qnoniam  duplum  numenua  babet,  dnplam  pedatu- 
ram  accipiet,  at,  pnta,  aigmia  padaa  eemtmm  rigimti^ 

ocUtaimta  kdmiimo  padaa  dmcemioa  quadragmUi.'^  It 
is  the  more  necessary  to  call  attention  to  this,  be- 
cause  these  significations  have  been  pawed  over 
by  the  best  lexicographer^  and  we  find  that  some 
modem  expounders  ot  Hyginus  imagine  Tubuiinum 
to  have  been  an  office  where  the  books  and  ac- 
oounu  of  the  legion  were  kept  Another  example 
of  the  use  of  these  words  will  be  given  below. 
12.  Alaa  wuUiariaa  qmatmor^  one  in  each  of  these 
four  compartments.  13.  Fa^afWtiMin'Mai,  the  hos« 
pita]  for  the  sick  soldiers.  14.  Valermariam^  the 
hospital  fer  the  sick  bones.  15,  16.  CUuaiei^ 
marines  employed  as  pioneers.  Mauri  aamiiaa 
aaaceutL  Pamumii  VeradarU  otHagenti.  These 
two  bodies  of  light  cavalry  were  quartered  near 
the  dassici,  because,  when  the  latter  were  sent  in 
advance  to  clear  the  way,  they  were  guarded  hjf 
the  former.  17.  KxpfonUona.  General  Roy  in  his 
plan  places  them  in  these  two  small  compartments, 
but  it  appean  more  probable  from  the  words  of 
Hyginus,  that  they  were  quartered  all  together 
on  the  side  next  to  19.  IB  and  19.  The  first 
cohort  of  the'  remaining  legion  and  its  Vejriliarii, 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Via  Practoria,  three 
legionary  cohorts,  for  whom  there  was  not  sufficient 
space  outside  of  the  Via  Sagularis. 

In  the  Praetentuia  stood  also  the  Fatmea  or 
woikshop  of  the  carpenten  and  armourers,  erected 
at  a  distance  from  the  Valetudinariom,  ao  that 
the  noiae  might  not  diaturb  the  patienta. 

Within  the  acamnum  of  the  legati  were  the 
Sekolae  of  the  fint  cohorta,  the  placea  apparently 
where  the  anpcrior  officcn  of  the  Icgiona  assomliled 
in  order  to  receive  the  general  orden  of  the  day. 

C  Palmiara, 

20.  Qaaealoriunu  Thia  apace  corresponded  ia 
name  oidy  with  the  Quaeatorium  of  the  Polybiaa 
camp,  for  it  was  no  longer  assigned  to  a  quaestor 
(Quaeatorimm  dicitur  quod  aliquando  ibi  qaaestorea 
padaturam  aeceperint).  It  was  occupied  partly  by 
prisonen  of  rank,  hostages,  and  plunder,  and  hen 
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perhaps  tlie  Pracfectus  Castrorom  may  hare  been 
quartered,  unless  we  are  to  look  for  him  among 
the  ComHet  Imperaioris, 

21.  Siaiorum  eenturiae  duasy  who  guarded  the 
rear  of  the  praetorium,  and  always  kept  close  to 
the  person  of  the  Tmpenitor.  Those,  like  the  prae- 
torians, had  double  space  assigned  to  them. 

22.  Cohortet  eqmtatae  milliariae  duae,  Cuhories 
equHatae  qmUigenariae  qmUuor. 

23.  Cohortei  pedUatae  miUiariae  ires.  Cohorte* 
pedUatae  qningenariae  tret. 

24.  Nationei,  Barbarian  troops.  Palmyrem 
qutngentL  Gaetue  nongetUi.  Dad  tqjHnpeiM.  Bri- 
tones  quingenti,  QaUabri  aeptinpenii.  Among 
these  wo  iind  enumerated  Sumaetarety  a  word 
which  no  one  has  succeeded  in  explaining,  but  it 
is  in  all  probability  a  corrupt  form. 

Camels  with  their  riders  (oamdi  atm  wU  epi-' 
batis)  were  frequently  included  amon^  the  con- 
stituents of  an  army,  being  used  both  m  offensive 
operations,  and  also  in  carrying  plunder. 

Two  points  strike  us  forcibly  when  we  compare 
the  camp  of  Hyginus  with  that  of  Polybius  ;  first, 
the  flimsy  chantcter  of  the  fortifications,  which 
must  be  attributed  to  the  disinclination  felt  by 
the  soldiers  to  perform  regularly  and  steadily  the 
same  amount  of  labour  which  was  cheerfully  exe- 
cuted by  soldiers  of  the  republic  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  desire  every  where  visible  to  economise  space, 
and  compress  every  thing  within  the  narrowest 
possible  limits.  Although  the  numbers  of  an  army, 
such  as  we  have  been  considering  above,  cannot  be 
determined  with  absolute  precision,  they  must, 
on  the  lowest  computatbn,  have  exceeded  40,000 
men,  and  these  were  crowded  together  into  less 
than  one  half  the  space  which  they  would  have 
occupied  according  to  the  ancient  system,  the  pro- 
portion of  cavalry,  moreover,  being  much  kirger  in 
the  imperial  force.  The  camp  of  Polybius,  calcu- 
lated for  less  than  20,000,  contains  upwards  of 
four  millions  of  square  feet,  while  the  camp  of 
Hyginus  embraces  little  more  than  three  millions 
and  seven  hundred  thousand. 

We  may  conclude  with  a  few  words  upon  a 
topic  entirely  passed  over  b^  Polybius,  but  on 
which  Hyginus  affords  ample  mformation  in  so  far 
as  the  usages  of  his  own  day  are  concerned  —  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  the  tents. 

A  double  row  of  tents  (pc^wne$)  fiicing  each 
other,  with  a  space  between  for  piling  the  arms  of 
the  soldiers,  and  for  receiving  the  beasts  of  burden 
and  the  ba^o;age,  was  termed  Striga;  a  single  row, 
with  a  corresponding  space  in  front,  Hemutrigium, 
The  normal  breadth  of  a  Shiga  was  60  feet,  of  a 
HemUtrigiuM  80  feet,  made  up  as  follows:  — 
]  0  feet  were  allowed  for  the  depth  of  each  tent, 
6  feet  for  a  passage  behind  the  tent,  5  feet  for 
the  arms  piled  in  front  of  the  tent,  9  feet  for  the 
Junumta  and  baggage  ;  total  80  feet  for  the  hemi- 
striginm,  which  doubled  for  the  striga  gives  60,  the 
space  between  the  rows  being  28  feet  The  length 
of  the  striga  or  hemistrigium  varied  according  to 
circumstances. 

A  full  legionary  century  (plmta  eenturia),  when 
Hyginus  wrote,  consisted  of  80  men,  who  occu- 
pied 10  papiliones.  The  length  allowed  for  each 
papilio  was  12  feet,  10  feet  for  the  papilio  itsdf, 
and  2  feet  for  lateral  passages  (inerementum  ten- 
$urae\  and  thus  the  length  of  the  line  along 
which  the  papiliones  of  a  century  stretched  was 
10x12  =  120  foet     Out  of  this  the  centurion 
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had  a  space  allotted  to  him  equal  to  that  required 
for  2  tents,  so  that  the  privates  of  the  century  oc- 
cupied 8  tents  only,  that  is,  they  were  quartered 
at  the  rate  of  10  men  to  each  tent  But  since  16 
men  or  4  guards  (rrrpoMa)  in  each  century  were 
always  out  upon  duty,  there  were  never  more 
than  B  men  actually  in  a  tent  at  the  same  time. 

(Fig.  4.) 

Sb-iga^two  centuries 
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Since  a  itripi  120  ftti  in  length  and  60  feet  in 
bieadth,  containing  7200  square  feet,  wai  allotted 

(Fig.  5.) 
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to  2  centuries,  and  since  an  ordinary  legionary 
cohort  contained  6  centuries,  it  follows  that  the 
space  required  for  each  cohort  (^jpedaiura  cokortU) 
of  480  men  was  21,600  square  feet 

The  troops  were  usually  quartered  in  cohorts, 
and  these  might  be  variously  disposed,  it  being 
always  desirable  that  a  whole  century  should 
always  be  ranged  in  an  unbroken  line. 

If  the  strisa  was  equal  to  one  century  in  length, 
then  the  cohort  would  occupy  three  strigae  in 
breadth,  that  is,  a  space  120  feet  long,  by  180 
broad  =  21,600  square  feet    See  fig.  (6.) 

(Fig.  6.) 
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If  the  strica  was  equal  in  length  to  two  centuries, 
then  the  cohort  would  occupy  one  whole  striga 
and  a  hemistrigium,  that  is,  a  space  240  feet  long  by 
90  feet  broad  =  2 1 ,600  square  feet    See  fig.  (7.) 
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If  tbe  ttr%&  was  eqna]  in  length  to  three  een-  I  on!/,  or  a  space  SSO  fret  long  bv  60  feet  hio«4 
tBKka.  thee  the  cohort  would  oceapy  one  ftriga  |  =21»600  iquare  feet.    See  fig.  (8.) 
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It  If  to  be  obeerred  that  in  the  phm  of  the  camp 
giren  abore,  the  legionarf  cohorts  on  the  longer 
sides  are  m  strigae  of  240  feet  in  length,  those  on 
the  shorter  sides  in  strigae  of  360  feet  in  length. 

When  the  nmnber  of  legions  in  an  amy  was 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  sopplementa  than  in 
the  aitaj  which  we  have  reriewed,  then  in  order 
that  thef  might  still  be  ranged  outside  of  the  Via 
Sagnlaria,  the  strigae  presented  their  breadth  to 
the  vallmn  instead  of  their  length,  or  to  ose  the 
technical  phrsse,  the  length  which  in  the  former 
case  had  been  assigned  to  the  S^pia,  was  now 
giren  to  the  TaMhnm  (QKodu  legwmn  pbtm  oo* 
cBftttiiHMt  ct  mppuntnu  ponctom  trf  Monsninuun 
jsf  floioriei  dm  valimm  erebriau  poHen  eomerlemma 
pedaimnai^  QVOD  PVBRAT  aiONIS  TABULIKO  DA- 
BIMUS). 

If  A  B  be  the  line  of  the  Tallum,  C  will  repr^ 
sent  the  position  of  the  cohort  in  the  one  case,  D 
mthe  other. 


Josephns,  in  his  account  of  the  Jewish  war, 
takes  specia]  notice  of  the  Roman  encampments, 
and,  altDoQgh  he  does  not  enter  into  minute  deutis, 
his  ohserrations,  with  which  we  shall  conclude 
this  article,  form  a  useful  supplement  to  Hyginus. 
It  is  erident  from  the  numerous  artisans  for  whom 
woriubops  are  proTided,  from  the  toweis  with 
which  the  Tallum  was  strengthened,  and  from  the 
precaution  of  setting  fire  to  ereiy  thing  left  behind, 
that  the  words  of  the  historian  n-fer  chiefly  to 
Castia  Stotiva.  He  begins  by  mnarkiqg  {B.J, 
iii.  5)  that  the  Romans  when  inrading  an  enemyli 
oonntiT  nerer  haiard  an  ensagement  until  they 
haTe  fortified  a  camp  (e&  wfiw  SMrerrm  ftdxvt  *^ 
Tfixi^tu  erpoT^fdor),  which,  m  form,  is  a  square 
{But/trrpwrm  M  wuptfijioXii  rcrpdywrot),  with  four 
|atM,  one  on  each  side.  The  rampart  by  which 
It  is  surrounded  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  wall 
furnished  with  towen  at  e<iual  distances,  and  in 
the  spaces  between  the  towers  is  pbeed  the  artillery 
ready  for  immediate  serrice  (ro^  r«  i(vtf«X«ir, 
md  iraras'^XTaT,  aol  X<0og^A«,  aol  war  A^rH^pior 
f^ryoror  riMae-fv,  Irorra  w^f  rks  0o?Jks  h-otfui). 
The  camp  is  diridcd  conreniendy  by  streets,  in 
the  middle  are  the  tents  of  the  officers,  and  in  the 
Teiy  centre  of  all  the  praetorium  (rk  oTpcrr^ior)  ; 
then  is  also  a  forum  (ifyopd  rts  Avo8«Unrrai), 
and  a  phue  for  artificers  (x*ipor4xnus  x^^)y 
of  whom  a  great  number  follow  the  amy  with 
building  toolZ  and  seats  for  the  tribunes  and  cen- 
turions (3w«ol  T«  Xoxa7o<f  md  ro^idpxotf),  where 
they  decide  any  disputes  which  may  arise.  When 
necessary  (W  M  iwirfot)  a  ditch  is  dug  all  round, 
four  cubits  deep  and  four  cubits  broad. 

At  day  dawn  (Jbmh  U  r^r  Ut)  all  the  soldiers 
repair  to  the  tents  of  their  respective  centurions 

1{iir\  roht  itcaroirrdipxcu)  and  saluto  them:  the 
centurions  repair  to  the  tribunes  {wfAs  roits  x^ 
Ajdpx«v)>  along  with  whom  all  the  eentnriom 
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(To^iopxaO  repair  to  the  commander-inchie^  from 
whom  they  receive  the  watchword  {(nifiuoy)  and 
the  general  orders  of  the  day,  to  be  conveyed  by 
them  to  their  respective  divisions. 

When  a  camp  is  broken  up,  at  the  first  blast  of 
the  trmnpet  the  soldiers  strike  the  tents,  and  pack 
up  the  utensils  ;  at  the  second  they  load  the  mules 
and  other  beasts  of  burden,  set  fire  to  every  thing 
which  could  prove  serviceable  to  an  enemy,  and 
stand  like  coursers  ready  to  start  forward  on  a 
race ;  the  third  gives  the  last  warning  that  all 
things  being  now  prepared  every  man  must  be  in 
his  place.  Then  the  herald,  standing  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  general,  demands  thrice  if  they  are 
ready  for  war,  to  which  they  all  respond  with  loud 
and  repeated  cheers  that  they  are  ready,  and  for 
the  most  part,  being  filled  with  martial  ardour, 
anticipate  the  question,  and  raise  their  right  hands 
on  high  with  a  shout.  (/!.  J.  iil  5.  §  4.)  [W.  R] 
CATAGO'OIA  {Koraryiiyta).  [Anaoogia.] 
CATAGRAPHA.  [Pictura.] 
CATA'LOGUS  (kotcUo^oj),  the  catalogue  of 
those  persons  in  Athens  who  were  liable  to  reguhir 
military  service.  At  Athens,  those  persons  alone 
who  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  property,  were 
allowed  to  serve  in  the  regular  infismtry,  whilst  the 
lower  class,  the  thetes,  had  not  this  privilege.  Thus 
the  former  are  called  ol  ix  KaraK&yov  arpart^ov- 
Tcr,  and  the  latter  ol  l|«  roi;  KaraK6ymt,  (Xen. 
HeU.  ii.  3.  §  20.)  Those  who  were  exempted  by 
their  age  from  military  service,  are  called  by 
Demosthenes  {De  S^,  p.  167.)  ol  ^^p  Th$^ 
KardKoyoy.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  duty  of 
the  generals  {(rrparriyol)  to  make  out  the  list  of 
persons  liable  to  service  [Astratxias  Grapuk], 
in  which  duty  they  were  probably  assisted  by  the 
demarchi,  and  sometimes  by  the  fiovKcvrai.  (Dem. 
c  Polyel.  p.  1208.) 

CATALU'SEOS  TOU  DEMOU  GRAPHE' 
(Kara\^t«ts  rod  S^/iou  ypcupffi),  was  an  action 
brought  against  those  persons  who  had  altered,  or 
attempted  to  alter,  the  democratical  form  of  go- 
vernment at  Athens.  A  person  was  also  liable  to 
this  action  who  held  any  public  office  in  the  state 
after  the  democracy  had  been  subverted.  (Andoc. 
tU  Afjf8t.  p.  48.)  This  action  is  closely  connected 
with  the  wpdofflas  ypcupi^  {M  Tpo^iri^  rris 
ToKittSy  ^  M  Kara\6(r(t  rov  8^/iov,  Demosth. 
e.  Timoer,  p.  748),  with  which  it  appears  in  some 
cases  to  have  been  almost  identical.  The  form  of 
proceeding  was  the  same  in  both  cases,  namely,  by 
cl<rayyeAia.  In  the  case  of  KoerdKiHTttts  rov  Si^/iov, 
the  pmiishment  was  death  ;  the  property  of  the 
offender  was  confiscated  to  the  state,  and  a  tenth 
port  dedicated  to  Athena.  (Andoc.  Dt  MusL 
p.  48.) 

CATAPHRA'CTI  {KoerJuppaxroi),  1.  Heavy- 
armed  cavalry,  the  horses  of  which  were  also  co- 
vered with  defensive  armour  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  A  en. 
xi.  771),  whence  they  are  called  by  Pollux  (i.  140) 
w€pi'r€<t>payfi4yoi.  The  armour  of  the  horses  con- 
sisted either  of  scale  armour,  or  of  pUtes  of  metal, 
which  had  different  names  according  to  the  ports  of 
the  body  which  they  protected.  Pollux  (L  140) 
speaks  of  the  TpofifrwrlHioy,  rofK^riov,  wap^iloyy 
irpoffrtpviliioVy  wapawKtvptHtoy,  TapafinpiZiov^  tra- 
paucyrifiiiioy.  Among  many  of  the  Eastern  nations, 
who  placed  their  chief  dependence  upon  their 
cavalry,  we  find  horses  protected  in  this  manner ; 
but  among  the  Romans  we  do  not  read  of  any 
troops  of  this  description  till  the  later  timet  of  the 
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empire,  when  the  discipline  of  the  legions  was  do* 
stroyed,  and  the  chief  dependence  b^an  to  be 
placed  on  the  cavalry. 

This  species  of  troops  was  common  among  the 
Persians  from  the  earliest  times,  firom  whom  it  was 
adopted  by  their  Macedonian  conquerors.  (Liv. 
XXXV.  48 ;  xxxviL  40.)  In  the  army  of  the  elder 
Cyrus,  Xenophon  {Qfr.  vl  4.  §  1)  says  that  the 
horses  were  protected  by  coverings  for  the  forehead 
and  chest  {Tpofiermrmois  koI  wpwrrtfwiSiois)  ; 
and  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  army  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  w^hen  he  fought  with  his  younger  brother. 
(Xen.  Anab,  L  8.  §  7.)  Troops  of  this  description 
were  called  dibanarii  by  the  Persians  {eatapkracti 
equitesy  gmoi  eUbanariot  dietiUmt  Pertae^  Amm. 
Marc  XV L  10  ;  compare  Lamprid.  Alex,  Sec,  56). 
We  first  read  of  cataphracti  in  the  Roman  army  in 
the  time  of  Constantine.     ( Amnu  Marc  L  e,) 

2.  The  word  was  also  applied  to  ships  which 
had  decks,  in  opposition  to  ApkractL     [Navis.] 

CATAPIRA'TER  (icoraxeipartipio,  fioKts)y  the 
lead  used  in  sounding  (ip  r^  /SoX/^eii'),  or  fii^om- 
ing  the  depth  of  water  in  navigation.  The  mode 
of  employing  this  instrument  appears  to  have  un- 
dergone no  change  for  more  tnan  two  thousand 
years,  and  is  described  with  exactness  in  the  ac- 
count of  St.  Paulas  voyage  and  shipwreck  at  Me- 
lite.  (AdMj  xxvii.  28.)  A  cylindrical  piece  of 
lead  was  attached  to  a  long  line,  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  thrown  into  the  water  in  advance  of  the 
vessel,  and  to  sink  rapidly  to  the  bottom,  the  line 
being  marked  with  a  knot  at  each  fathom,  to  mea- 
sure the  depth.  (Isid.  Orig.  xix.  4 ;  EusUth.  in 
IL  V.  396.)  By  smearing  the  bottom  of  the  lead 
with  tallow  (tcnchmt,  Lucilius,  ap.  Isid.  L  c),  spe- 
cimens of  the  ground  were  brought  up,  showing 
whether  it  was  day  (Herod.  iL  5),  gravel,  or  hard 
rock.  [J.  Y.J 

CATAPULTA.     [Tormentum.] 
CATARACTA  (icara^^aim};),  a  portcullis,  so 
called  because  it  fell  with  great  force  and  a  loud 
noise.     According  to  Vegctius  (De  Re  Mil  iv.  4), 
it  was  an  additional  defence,  suspended  by  iron 
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rings  and  lopea,  before  the  gates  of  a  city,  in  such 
a  manner  that,  when  the  enemy  had  come  up  to 
the  gates,  the  portcullis  might  be  let  down  so  as  to 
shut  them  in,  and  to  enable  the  besieged  to  assail 
them  from  above.  In  the  accompanying  plan  of 
the  principal  entrance  to  Pompeii,  there  are  two 
sideways  for  foot  passengers,  and  a  road  between 
them,  fourteen  feet  wide,  for  carriages.  The  gates 
were  placed  at  A,  A,  taming  on  pivots  [Cardo], 
as  is  proved  by  tbe  holes  in  the  pavement,  which 
still  remain.  This  end  of  the  road  was  nearest  to 
the  town ;  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  road  led 
into  the  country.  The  portcullis  was  at  B,  B,  and 
was  made  to  sUde  in  grooves  cut  in  the  walls.  The 
sideways,  secured  with  smaller  gates,  were  roofed 
in,  whereas  the  portion  of  the  main  road  between 
the  gates  (A,  A)  and  the  portcullis  (B,  B)  was  open 
to  ue  sky.  When,  therefore,  an  attack  was 
made,  the  assailants  were  either  excluded  by  the 
portcullis ;  or,  if  they  forced  their  way  into  the 
barbican  and  attempted  to  break  down  the  gates, 
the  citizens,  surrounding  and  attacking  them  from 
above,  had  the  greatest  possible  fietcilities  for  im- 
peding and  destroying  them.  Vegetius  speaks  of 
the  *^  cataiacta  **  as  an  aneieni  contrivance  ;  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  employed  by  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem  as  early  as  the  time  of  David.  (Ptod, 
jodr.  7,  9 ;  comp.  Jer.  xx.  2.  Sept)         [J.  Y.] 

KATASKOPES  GRAPHE'  (Kararieoirijj 
ypa^\  an  acti<m  brought  against  spies  at  Athens. 
If  a  spy  was  discovered,  he  was  placed  on  the 
rack,  in  order  to  obtain  information  from  him,  and 
sfterwards  put  to  death.  (Antiphanes,  ap,  Athen. 
iL  p.  66,  d. ;  Dem.  De  Cor.  p.  272 ;  Aeschin. 
e.  Oedpk,  p.  616;  Plut  VU,  dee,  Orat.  p.  848,a.) 
It  appears  that  foreigners  only  were  liable  to  this 
action;  since  citizens,  who  were  guilty  of  this 
crime,  were  accused  of  Tpoioa-la. 

CATASTA.     [Sbrvus.] 

CATEIA,  a  missile  used  in  war  by  the  Ger- 
mans, Oanls,  and  some  of  the  Italian  nations  ( Virg. 
Aem.  viL  741 ;  Val.  Flac.  vi  83 ;  AuL  GelL  x. 
25),  supposed  to  resemble  the  aclis.  (Serv.  in 
AauLci  Isid.  Orig.  xviiL  7.)  It  probably  had 
its  name  from  cnUing  ;  and,  if  so,  the  Welsh  terms 
eaUii,  a  weapon,  caieia^  to  cut  or  mangle,  and 
eaiau^  to  fight,  are  nearly  allied  to  it.       [J.  Y.] 

CATELLA*    [Catbna.] 

CATE'NA,  dim.  CATELLA  {JiXwris,  dim. 
hKinnow,  iLKwriZiov\  a  chain.  The  chains  which 
were  of  superior  value,  either  on  account  of  the 
material  or  the  workmanship,  are  commonly  called 
eatdUie  (dX^trca),  the  diminutive  expressing  their 
fineness  and  delicacy  as  well  as  their  minuteness. 
The  specimens  of  ancient  chains  which  we  have  in 
bronze  lamps,  in  scales  [Libra]  ,and  in  ornaments 
for  the  person,  especiaUy  necklaces  [Monils],  show 
a  great  variety  of  elegant  and  ingenious  patterns. 
B^des  a  plain  circle  or  oval,  the  separate  link  is 
often  shaped  like  the  figure  8,  or  is  a  bar  with  a 
drtle  at  each  end,  or  assumes  other  forms,  some  of 
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which  are  here  shown.    The  links  are  also  found 
so    doeely  entwined,  that  the  chain  zesembles 


platted  wire  or  thread,  like  the  sold  chains  now 
manufactured  at  Venice.  This  is  represented  in 
the  lowest  figure  of  the  woodcut. 

These  valuable  chains  were  sometimes  given  as 
rewards  to  the  soldiers  (Liv.  xxxiv.  81) ;  but  they 
were  commonly  worn  by  women  (Hor.  Eip,  i.  17. 
55),  either  on  the  neck  (vcpl  rhw  rpdxtfXoy 
dX^<rioy,  Menander,  p.  92,  ed.  Mein.),  or  round 
the  waist  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxiiL  12);  and  were  used 
to  suspend  pearls,  or  jewels  set  in  gold,  keys, 
lockets,  and  other  trinkets.  [J.  Y.] 

CATERVA'RII.  [Gladiatores.] 
CA'THEDRA,  a  seat ;  but  the  term  was  more 
particuhtfly  applied  to  the  soft  seats  used  by  wo- 
men, whereas  teUa  signified  a  seat  common  to  both 
sexes  {mttr  fmimaat  ecUhsdras^  Mart  iiL  63,  iv. 
79  ;  Hor.  Sat.  I  10.  91 ;  Prop.  iv.  5.  37).  The 
cathedrae  were,  no  doubt,  of  various  fiurms  and 
sizes  ;  but  they  usually  appear  to  have  had  backs 
to  them,  as  is  the  case  in  the  one  represented  in 
the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken  firom  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  work  on  Greek  vases.  On 
the  cathedra  is  seated  a  bride,  who  is  being  fanned 
by  a  female  slave  with  a  fim  made  of  peacock's 
feathers. 


Women  were  also  accustomed  to  be  carried 
abroad  in  these  cathedrae  instead  of  in  lecticae, 
which  practice  was  sometimes  adopted  by  eflfemi- 
nate  persons  of  the  other  sex  (sexta  cervice/eratur 
cathedra^  Juv.  Sat,  i.  65  ;  compare  ix.  51).  The 
word  cathedra  was  also  applied  to  the  chair  or 
pulpit  from  which  lectures  were  read.  (Juv.  Sat. 
vii.  203 ;  Mart  L  77.)  Compare  Bdttiger,  SaUnOj 
voL  i.  p.  35 ;  Scheifer,  De  Re  Vehicul.  iu  4. 

CATILLUS.    [Catinus.] 

CATINUS,  or  CATINUM,  a  large  dish,  on 
which  fish  and  meat  were  served  up  at  table. 
Hence  Horace  speaks  of  an  anguttua  patinus  as  an 
indication  of  niggardliness  on  the  part  of  the  host 
(Hor.  Ep.  ii  4.  77  ;  Pers.  iii  11.)  From  this 
word  came  the  diminutive  oatUlus  or  catiUum^  a 
small  dish. 

CAVAE'DIUM.    [DoMus.] 

CAVEA.     [Thbatrum.] 

CAUPO.  The  nature  of  the  business  of  a 
caupo  is  explained  by  Gains  (Ad  £!dict,  Proninc. 
Dig.  4.  tit  9.  8.  5) :  ^  caupo  . . .  mercedem  aocipit 
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non  pro  cnstodia,  ted ...  at  riatorefl  xnanera  m 
caupona  patiatnr .  . .  et  tamen  ciutodiae  nomine 
tenetar.**  The  caupo  lodged  tniTellen  in  his 
houBe,  and,  though  his  house  was  not  opened  for 
the  safe  keeping  of  travcUers*  goods,  yet  he  was 
answerable  for  their  goods  if  stolen  oat  of  his 
house,  and  also  for  damage  done  to  them  there. 
The  praetor^  edict  was  in  this  form:  ^^Nautae 
(carriers  bj  sea),  caapones,  stabularii  (persons  who 
kept  stables  for  beasts),  quod  cujusque  salvura 
fore  reoeperint,  nisi  rcstituent,  in  eos  judicium 
dabo.**  by  this  edict  such  persons  were  made  ge- 
nerally liable  for  the  things  which  came  into  their 
care  ;  for  the  words  **  quod  cujusque  salvura  fore 
receperint,**  are  explained  thus,  **  quameunqne  rem 
sive  mercem  reoeperint**  But  if  the  goods  of  the 
trayeller  were  lost  or  damaged  owing  to  any  un- 
avoidable adamity,  as  robb^,  firc,or  the  like,  the 
caupo  was  not  answerable.  The  action  which  the 
edict  gave  was  ^  in  foctum,**  or  an  action  on  the 
case  ;  and  it  was  Honoraria,  that  is,  given  by  the 
praetor.  The  reason  why  an  Honoraria  actio  was 
allowed,  though  there  might  be  actiones  civiles,  is 
explained  by  Pomponius  (quoted  by  Ulpian,  Ad 
Kdictura,  Dig.  4.  tit  9.  s.  3.  §  1 ) :  in  certain  cases 
there  might  be  an  actio  locati  et  oonducti,  or 
an  actio  depositi,  against  the  caupo ;  but  in  the 
actio  locati  et  conducti,  the  caupo  would  be  an- 
swerable only  for  culpa,  and  in  the  actio  depositi 
he  would  be  answerable  only  for  dolus,  whereas  in 
this  honoraria  actio  he  was  liable  even  if  there  was 
no  culpa,  except  in  the  excepted  cases.  The  Eng- 
lish law  as  to  liability  of  an  innkeeper  is  the  same. 
(Kent  V.  Shuckard,  2  B.  &  Ad.  803.)     [O.  L.] 

CAUPO'NA,  signified^  1.  An  inn,  where  tra- 
vellers obtamed  food  and  lodging ;  in  which  sense 
it  answered  to  the  Qreck  words  var9oKuov^ 
Karay<iyt6yy  and  icaTd\wris,  2.  A  shop,  where 
wine  and  ready -dressed  meat  were  sold,  and  thus 
corresponded  to  the  Greek  KoirnXcSoy.  The  per- 
son who  kept  a  caupona  was  called  caupo. 

It  has  been  mamtained  by  many  writers  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  inns  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  persons  of  any  respectability,  and 
that  their  ocutpomie  and  way^Ktia  were  mere 
houses  of  shelter  for  the  lowest  classes.  That  such, 
however,  was  not  the  case,  an  attentive  perusal  of 
the  classical  authors  will  sufficiently  show ;  though 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  very  evident  that  their 
houses  of  public  entertainment  did  not  correspond, 
either  in  size  or  convenience,  to  similar  places  in 
modem  times. 

Greek  Inns,  —  The  hospitality  of  the  earliest 
times  of  Greece  rendered  inns  unnecessaiy  ;  but  in 
later  tunes  they  appear  to  have  been  very  nume- 
rous. The  public  ambassadors  of  Athens  were 
sometimes  obliged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ac- 
commodation of  such  houses  (Aeschin./>0  /Vi/«.  Leg. 
p.  273),  as  well  as  private  persons.  (Cic  De  Dm. 
i  27,  Inv.  ii.  4.)  In  addition  to  which,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  great  number  of  festivals 
which  were  celebrated  in  the  different  towns  of 
Greece,  besides  the  four  great  national  festivals, 
to  which  persons  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the 
Hellenic  world,  must  have  required  a  considerable 
number  of  inns  to  accommodate  strangers,  not  only 
in  the  places  where  the  festivals  were  celebrated, 
but  also  on  the  roads  leading  to  those  places. 
(Becker,  ChanHee^  vol  i.  p.  134.) 

The  word  Kajn\Kuov  signified,  as  has  been  al- 
ready remarked,  a  place  where  wine  and  ready- 
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dressed  provisions  were  sold.  KiniXot  signiiiei 
in  general  a  retail  trader,  who  sold  goods  in  small 
quantities,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  waXMy- 
Ki-wjiXoSy  and  his  business  roXrymnniAc^siy  (Dem. 
c  Dumyeodor.  p.  1285  ;  Aristoph.  PluL  1156  ; 
Pollux,  viL  12)  ;  but  the  term  is  more  particularly 
applied  to  a  person  who  sold  ready-drnsed  provi- 
sions,  and  especially  wine  in  small  quantities. 
(Plat  Chiy,  p.  518.)  When  a  retail  dealer  in 
other  commodities  is  rooken  o^  the  name  of  his 
trade  is  usually  prefixed ;  thus  we  read  of  wpa€a- 
roKimiKos  (Plut  PerieL  24),  8vXjwk  «din|Aof 
(Aristoph.  Par,  1175),  &0w/8wr  itianiKot  {Id. 
439),  ^itfXioKChnrAos,  &c.  In  these  mnniAeuc 
only  persons  of  the  very  lowest  class  woe  accua- 
tonaed  to  eat  and  driidc  (Isocr.  Areiop,  c.  18  ; 
Becker,  ChariOet^  vol  L  p.  259,  &c.) 

2.  Roman  Inm.  —  A  Roman  inn  was  called  not 
only  caupoma,  but  also  tabenia  and  iaberna  divert 
eoria^  or  simply  divertorimm  or  deversorimnu  Along^ 
all  the  great  roads  of  Italy  there  were  inns,  as  we 
see  from  the  description  which  Horace  gives  of  his 
journey  fnm  Rome  to  Bmndisium  {SaL  i  5), 
though  the  accommodation  which  they  offered  was 
generally  of  a  poor  kind.  We  also  find  mentioD 
of  public  inns  in  Italy  in  other  passages.  (Cic 
prt>  auent,  59,  PhiL  il  81 ;  Hor.  Ep.  I  11. 11  ; 
Propert  iv.  8.  19;  Ada  of  tke  Apo$de$j  xxviii. 
15.)  At  Rome,  there  must  have  been  many  inns 
to  accommodate  strangers,  but  they  are  hardly  erer 
spoken  of.  We,  however,  find  frequent  mention 
of  houses  where  wine  and  reedy-dressed  provisions 
were  sold,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  nume- 
rous in  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  houses  where 
persons  were  allowed  to  eat  and  drink  were  usually- 
called  Popmae  and  not  cauponae ;  and  the  keepers 
of  them,  Popae.  They  were  principally  frequented 
by  slaves  and  the  lower  classes  (Cic.  Pro  MiL  24), 
and  were  consequently  only  frimished  with  stools 
to  sit  upon  instead  of  couches,  whence  Martial  (t. 
70)  calls  these  phices  eellariolae  popmae.  This 
circumstance  is  illustrated  by  a  painting  found  at 
Pompeii  in  a  wine-shop,  r^iresenting  a  drinking, 
scene.  There  are  four  persons  sitting  on  stools 
round  a  tripod  table.  The  dress  of  two  of  the 
figures  is  remarkable  for  the  hoods,  which  resemble 


those  of  the  capotes,  worn  by  the  Italian  sailors 
and  fishermen  of  the  present  day.  They  use  cups 
made  of  horn  instead  of  glasses,  and  from  their 
whole  appearance  evidently  belong  to  the  lower 
orders.  Above  them  are  different  sorts  of  eatables 
hung  upon  a  row  of  p^s. 

The  ThermopoUa,  which  are  spoken  of  in  the 
article  Cxlida,  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  popinae.  Many  of  these  popinae  were  little 
better  than  the  Lupanaria  or  brothels ;  whence 
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Hsnoe  (SaL  ii.  4.  €2)  calU 
fttmmaa.  The  wineshop  *at  Poapeu,  where  the 
^amutig  ikicrihfd  aboTC  wm  foand,  soemi  to  hftve 
tecQ  a  koww  of  tkia  detcription ;  for  behind  the 
Viof  ikiiii  k  «B  inner  fhnmhrr  oonUuning  pamt- 
iixn  of  every  apecaes  of  indeccncj.  (OcU'i  i^M»- 
feKsm,  loL  iL  PL  10.)  The  GamWy  which  are 
•uoeoaet  nM^timwd  in  eonnectioa  with  the 
pu^aaae  (Soet.  Tifiu  34),  were  brotheh,  whence 
t^ej  are  often  dnreed  with  the  btatra,  (Liv.  zzrl 
2;  Cm.  PUL  ziiL  11,  iVw  S«aL  9.)  Under  the 
tunwum  nmy  sttcnpta  w«re  nnde  to  reguiate  the 
pof^inae,  bat  appareBtlj  vith  little  nooetiL  Ti- 
Wriof  fivbnd  all  cooked  profviana  to  be  lold  in 
these  dbope  (SoeC  716.  34) ;  and  Clandioa  com- 
sBBded  them  to  be  ihnt  op  altogether.  (Dion 
CaaL  1l  6.)  The j  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
turn,  apwed  ag;aii«,  if  they  were  ever  doeed ;  for 
X^o  eunuunnded  that  nothing  tboold  be  wJd  in 
tiiea  hot  di&aent  kinda  of  cooked  pul«e  or  vcge- 
'Sii^  (Snet.  Aer.  16;  Dion  Com.  Ixii  U);  and 
aa  edict  to  the  eame  effect  was  aI«o  pabliahed  by 
VctpasianL     (Dioii  Cam.  Uri  10.) 

Penoaa  who  kepi  inna  or  hooaea  of  public  enter> 
tuiHiMJit  of  any  kind,  wen  held  in  low  eatinialioo 
W4h  mwmj^  the  Qreeka  and  Roman*  (Theophr. 
Ctar.  6 ;  PlaS.  Leg.  xi.  pp.  918, 919)  ;  and  though 
the  epitheta  of  ptBrfidi  and  maUgmi,  which  Horace 
g-:rea  to  them  {SaL  I  1.  29,  L  5.  4),  may  refer 
o&jy  to  particalvr  innkeepen,  yet  they  aeem  to  ex- 
pruB  the  ^**^"*'"  opinion  entertained  reapectiiig 
t^  whDle  ciaML  (Z^  Dw  Wirtk»iam$tr  d.  AiUm ; 
StiicknianB,  De  Papimia;  Becker,  GaiUa^  toL  i 

pp.  227 ^236w) 

CAUSA  LIBERA'LIS.  [AsauToa.] 
CAUSAE  PEOBATIO.  [CiviTAa] 
CAUSLA  (rawia),  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim, 
which  waa  made  of  felt  and  worn  by  the  Mace- 
doniaa  kingp.  (Val«.  Max.  ▼.  1.  S  4.)  lu  fonn 
is  acen  in  the  annexed  figuei,  which  are  taken 
fnm  a  fictile  vaae,  and  fitttn  a  niedal  of  Alexander 
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accordingly  modified  by  ita  adjiuicta, 
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— ^'— — — p-j      •—"—•••« ^     wj     aw    ^ujiuH.*^    mm    CaUtiO 

fidejtiaeoria,  pignemticia,  er  hypothc«aria,  and  ao 
on.  Cautio  ia  uaed  to  ezpreea  both  the  aecunty 
which  a  magistntoa  er  a  jndex  may  require  oim 
party  to  give  to  another,  which  appliee  to  caara 
wht-re  there  ia  a  amtler  ia  dkpute  of  which  a 
court  haa  already  cognianee ;  and  alao  the  aecu- 
rity  which  ia  given  and  received  by  and  between 
partiea  not  in  litigation.  The  woida  eaotao  and 
cavera  are  Bore  particukriy  need  in  the  latter 


I.  of  MacedoB.  The  Romans  adopted  it  from  the 
Hacedomana  (Plant  MU.  Gior.  iv.  4.  42,  Pert, 
i.  3.  75  ;  Antip.  Theaa.  ui  Bnmekii  AnaL  iL  1 11), 
and  more  especially  the  Emperor  CaiacaUa,  who 
used  to  imitate  Alexander  the  Great  in  hia  coe- 
tome.     (Heredian.  iv.  8.  §  5.)  [J.  Y.J 

CAUTIO,  CAV£'R£.  Theae  worda  an  of 
freqncttt  oecoiTence  in  the  Roman  claaaical  writera 
and  jnriita,  and  have  a  great  variety  of  aignifica> 
tiona  aeeoiding  to  the  matter  to  which  they  refer. 
Their  gencnl  signification  is  that  of  aecority  given 
by  one  pmen  to  another ;  also  security  or  legal 
safety  which  one  penon  obtains  by  the  advice  or 
aaaiitanfr  of  another.  The  general  term  (caatio) 
is  distnbDted  into  its  species  according  to  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  the  security,  which  may  be  by 
— ^Hafiffi^  by  a  fidej«ssia»  and  in  various  other 
wjn    The  goMnl  anie  ti  th«  wwd  cmitio  is 


If  a  thii«  is  made  a  security  from  one  pcnon  U 

other,  the  cautio  becomes  a  matter  of  pignua  er 
of  hypothcca  ;  if  the  cautio  is  the  engagement  of  a 
surety  on  behalf  of  a  principal,  it  is  a  cautio  6de- 
joaaoria. 

The  caatio  was  nmst  frequeoUy  a  writing,  which 
ezpreaaed  the  object  of  the  partiea  to  it ;  accord* 
ingly  the  word  cautio  came  to  aignify  both  the  in- 
strument {ckirogropimm  or  imatntrntentum)  and  the 
object  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  inatnammt 
to  secure  (Dig.  47.  tiL 'i.  s.27.)  Cicrra  {Ad 
Dim.  vii.  18)  uses  the  exprrt«ion  eamtio  ckiroffnufAi 
mm.  The  phrase  earert  uUtjuid  aJicmd  exprrtiMsi 
the  feet  of  one  peraon  giving  security  to  snothrr  as 
to  some  particular  thing  or  acC  (Dig.  *29.  tit  2. 
a.  9;  35.tit.l.  S.18.) 

Ulpian  (Dig.  46.  tit  5)  divides  the  praetoriae 
atipulationea  into  three  specie*,  judiciales,  cautio- 
Dales,  ooromunes  ;  and  he  defines  the  caotionalcs 
to  be  thoae  which  are  equivalent  to  an  action 
(nuSar  <»ctiomM  iaJjtni)  and  are  a  good  ground  for 
a  new  action,  as  the  atipulationes  de  legmtis,  tutrhi, 
nttam  rem  habere,  and  damnum  infectum.  Chu- 
tiones  then,  which  were  a  branch  of  atipulationea, 
were  such  contracts  as  would  be  ground  of  actimia. 
The  following  examples  will  explain  the  paaaa^re  of 
Ulpian. 

In  many  eases  a  heres  could  not  safely  pny 
legacies,  unleas  the  legatee  gave  security  (camtto) 
to  refund  in  case  the  will  under  which  he  chiimed 
ahould  turn  out  to  be  bad.  (Dig.  5.  tiL  3.  s.  1 7.) 
The  hf  uciana  cautio  apf»lied  to  the  eaae  of  tetitn- 
mentary  conditions,  which  consisted  in  not  doing 
some  act,  which,  if  done,  would  deprive  the  hert*s 
or  legatarius  of  the  hereditas  or  the  legncy.  In 
order  that  the  peraon  who  could  take  the  herediuis 
or  the  legacy  in  the  event  of  the  condition  being 
brukcn,  might  have  the  property  aocured,  he  w»s 
entitled  to  have  the  Muciiina  cautio.  (Dig.  3o. 
tit.  1.  s.  7,  18,  73.)  The  heres  was  also  in  some 
casea  bound  to  give  accurity  for  the  pnynicnt  of 
legacies,  or  the  legatee  was  entitled  to  the  liononini 
Poaaeaiio.  Tutores  snd  cumtores  were  ref^uirod  to 
give  aecurity  {mitiMUur)  for  the  due  ndmiuistratioii 
of  the  property  intrusted  to  them,  unless  the  tutor 
was  appointed  by  testament,  or  unleM  the  curator 
vras  a  curator  IcKitimua.  (Gains,  L  1  j>9.)  A  pro- 
curator who  sued  in  the  name  of  an  absent  pnrty, 
might  be  required  to  give  security  that  the  absent 
party  would  consent  to  be  concluded  by  the  act  of 
his  procurator  {Id,  iv.  99);  this  security  was  a 
apeciea  satisdationis,  included  under  the  genus 
cantio.  (Dig.  46.  tit.  8.  s.  3,  IS,  18,  &c.)  In  the 
case  of  damnum  infectum,  the  owner  of  the  land  or 
property  threatened  with  the  mischief  might  cbim 
security  from  the  person  who  wss  thineatening  the 
mischiet  (Cie.  Top.  4;  Oaius,  iv.  81  ;  Dig.  43, 
tit  8.  s.  5.) 

If  a  vendor  sold  a  thing,  it  was  usual  fat  him 
to  declare  that  he  had  a  good  title  la  it,  and  that 
a  2 
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if  any  penon  recovered  it  from  tlie  poidiaaer  by  a 
better  title,  he  would  make  it  good  to  the  pur- 
chaBer;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  cautio  was  for 
double  the  value  of  the  thing.  (Dig.  21.  tit  2. 
s.  60.)    This  was,  in  £sct,  a  warranty. 

The  word  cantio  was  also  applied  to  the  release 
which  a  debtor  obtained  from  his  creditor  on  satis- 
fying his  demand :  in  this  sense  cantio  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  modem  receipt ;  it  is  the  debtor^s  security 
against  the  same  demand  being  made  a  second 
time.  (Cic.  BruL  6  ;  Dig.  46.  tit  8.  s.  89,  94.) 
Thus  cavere  ab  aliquo  rigiufieB  to  obtain  this  kind 
of  security.  A  person  to  whom  the  usns  fructus 
of  a  thing  was  given,  mi^ht  be  required  to  give 
security  that  he  would  enjoy  and  use  it  propoiy, 
and  not  waste  it    (Dig.  7.  tit  9.) 

Cavoie  is  also  applied  to  express  the  professional 
advice  and  assistance  of  a  lawyer  to  his  dient  for 
his  conduct  in  any  legal  matter.  (Cic.  Ad  Fam. 
iil  I,  vii.  6,  Pro  ilfareao,  c.  10.) 

The  word  cavere  and  its  derivatives  are  also 
used  to  express  the  provisions  of  a  law,  by  which 
any  thing  is  forbidden  or  ordered,  as  in  the  phrase, 
—  Catdum  est  lege^  prmcipalibus  eonttUtiiumilnUy 
Slc  It  is  also  used  to  express  the  words  in  a  will, 
by  which  a  testator  declam  his  wish  that  certain 
things  should  be  done  alter  his  death.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  instruments  of  cautio  was,  of  course, 
the  business  of  a  lawyer.  [O.  L.] 

CEADAS  (KtdBca)  or  CAEADAS  (KouiSor), 
was  a  deep  cavern  or  chasm,  like  the  BaraArom  at 
Athens,  into  which  the  Spartans  were  accustomed 
to  thrust  persons  condemned  to  death.  (Thuc.  i. 
134 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  867 ;  Pans.  iv.  la  §  4 ;  Suidas, 
f .  V.  BdfMidpoy,  KoidKos,  Kc<(8m.) 

CEDIT  DIES.     [Lboatum.] 

CE'LERES,  are  said  to  have  been  three  hun- 
dred horsemen,  who  formed  the  body-guard  of 
Romulus  both  in  peace  and  war  (Liv.  i  15 ;  Dio- 
nys.  ii  13 ;  Pint  Rem,  26).  There  can,  however, 
be  little  doubt  that  these  Celeres  were  not  simply 
the  body-guard  of  the  king,  but  were  the  same  as 
the  equites,  or  horsemen,  a  fact  which  is  expressly 
stated  by  some  writers  (Plin.  H,  M  xxxiii.  2.  s.  9), 
and  implied  by  others  (Dionys.  L  c).  [EQUirsa.] 
The  etymology  of  Celeres  is  variously  given.  Some 
writers  derived  it  from  their  leader  Celer,  who  was 
said  to  have  shiin  Remus,  but  most  writers  con- 
nected it  with  the  Greek  «^At)f,  in  reference  to  the 
quickness  of  their  service;  (Serv.  ad  Virg,  Aen, 
xi.  603.)  Niebuhr  supposes  celeres  to  be  identical 
with  pcOricU,  and  maintains  that  the  former  word 
was  the  name  of  the  whole  class  as  distinguished 
fit>m  the  rest  of  the  nation  {HisL  of  Borne,  voL  I 
p.  831) ;  but  although  the  equites  were  at  first 
unoubtedly  chosen  from  the  patricians,  there  seems 
no  reason  for  believing  that  the  word  eeleres  was 
synonymous  with  patricU. 

The  Celeres  were  under  the  command  of  a  7W- 
bu$uu  Odenan,  who  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  king,  as  the  magister  equitum  did  in  a  subse- 
quent period  to  the  dictator.  He  occupied  the 
second  place  in  the  state,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
king  had  the  right  of  convoking  the  comitia. 
Whether  he  was  appointed  by  the  king,  or  elected 
by  the  comitia,  has  been  questioned,  but  the  former 
is  the  more  probable.  (Lyd.  De  Mag.  L  14  ;  Pom- 
pon, de  Ong,  Jur,  in  Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §§  15, 
19  ;  Dionys.  iv.  71  ;  comp.  Becker,  HamUmck  der 
Bdmisek.  AUerth,  toI  ii.  part  i  pp.  239,  338.) 

CELLAf  in  its  primary  sense,  means  a  store* 
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room  of  any  kind.  (Varr.  De  Lmg.  Lai.  y.  162. 
ed.  MUller.)  Of  these  there  were  various  de- 
scriptions, which  took  their  distinguishing  deno- 
minations from  the  articles  they  contained,  as,  for 
instance,  the  eeUa  penmaria  or  penaria,  the  eella 
olearia  and  oeUa  tmario.  The  ^ve  to  whom  the 
charge  of  these  stores  was  intrusted,  was  called 
eeOarius  (Plant  CapL  iv.  2.  1 15  ;  Senec  Ep.  122), 
(Htpromus  (Colum.  xii.  3),  or  eondus,  **quiafinMm/ 
quod  oonditum  est  **  (compare  Hor.  Qlurm,  i,  9.  7, 
iii.  21.  8),  and  sometimes  pronn»eoHdms  and  pro^ 
curator  penu  (Plant  Psewi.  il  2.  14.)  This  an- 
swers to  our  butler  and  housekeeper. 

Any  number  of  small  rooms  clustered  together 
like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb  (Vug,Cfeorg,  iv.  164) 
were  also  termed  eellae  ;  hence  the  dormitories  of 
slaves  and  menials  are  called  eeOae  (Cic  PUL 
ii.  27 ;  Columella,  i  6),  and  ceUae  /imUarieae 
(Vitiuv.  vL  10.  p.  182)  in  distinction  to  a  bed- 
chamber, which  WM  oaUeabam.  Thus  a  sleeping- 
room  at  a  publichouse  is  also  termed  eelia,  (Petron. 
55.)  For  the  same  reason  the  dens  in  a  brothel 
are  csllae.  (Petron.  8 ;  Juv.  Sai,  vL  128.)  Each 
female  occupied  one  to  herself  (Ibid.  122X  over 
which  her  name  and  the  price  of  her  fovours  were 
inscribed  (Senec  Qmtrov.  i.  2) ;  hence  eelta  m- 
scripla  means  a  brothel  (Mart  xL  45.  1.)  CeUa 
osiiaru  (Vitro v.  vL  10  ;  Petron.  29),  or  jamiioris 
(Suet  VUdL  16),  is  the  porter's  lodge 

In  the  baths  the  ceUa  ealdariot  tepidaria,  and 
/ngidariOf  were  those  which  oontatned  respectively 
the  warm,  tepid,  and  cold  bath.    [Balniax.] 

The  interior  of  a  tonple^  that  is  the  part  in- 
cluded within  the  outside  shell,  otikSs  (see  the 
lower  woodcut  in  Antas),  was  also  called  eeUa, 
There  was  somethnes  more  than  one  eella  within 
the  same  peristyle  or  under  the  same  roof;  in 
which  case  they  were  either  turned  back  to  back, 
as  in  the  temple  of  Rome  and  Venus,  built  by 
Hadrian  on  the  Via  Sacn,  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  visible ;  or  parallel  to  each  other,  as  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  in  the  Capitol. 
In  such  instances  each  cell  took  the  name  of  the 
deity  whose  statue  it  contained,  as  eella  Joyisy  eelia 
Junonis,  eella  Minervae.  '      [A.  R.] 

CELLAHIUS.     [Cblla.] 

CENOTATHIUM,  a  cenotaph  (icci^s  and 
rd/^s)  was  an  empty  or  honorary  tomb,  erected  as 
a  memorial  of  a  person  whose  body  was  buried 
elsewhere,  or  not  found  for  burial  at  all.  (Comp. 
Thuc  a  34  ;  Viig.  Aen,  iii.  303.) 

Cenotaphia  were  considered  as  reUgtosa,  and 
therefore  divini  jaris,  till  a  rescript  of  the  em- 
perors Antoninus  and  Verus  pronounced  them  not 
to  be  so.  (Heinec  Ant,  Bom.  ii  1.)       [R.  W.] 

CENSITOR.    [Censor.] 

CENSUA'LES.    [Cbnsor.] 

CENSOR  (ri/iirr^s),  the  name  of  two  magis- 
trates of  high  rank  in  the  Roman  republic  Their 
office  was  called  Csneura  (ri/Aiprc/a  or  ri^nrrfa). 
The  Census,  which  was  a  register  of  Roman 
citiaens  and  of  their  property,  was  first  estab- 
lished by  Senrius  Tullius,  the  fifth  kmg  of  Rome. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  it  was  taken 
by  the  consuls ;  and  special  magistrates  were  not 
appointed  for  the  puipose  of  taking  it  till  the 
year  n.  c  443.  The  reason  of  this  alteration 
was  owing  to  the  appointment  in  the  preceding 
year  of  tribuni  militom  with  consular  power  in 
place  of  the  consuls ;  and  as  these  tribunes  might 
be  plebeians,  the  patricians  deprived  the  consuls^ 
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the  tri. 
» o£  tbe  i^t  «f  tiJung  tihe 
'  k  to  twonagutimlet,  odled  Camtna,  who 
i  to  be  dioMB  tixdmiftij  from  tlM  f****^— 
The  ■■■^irtiwj  coBtuiiieil  to  be  a  petridaa  one 
tm  jiL  c.  351,  wbea  C  Moicnt  Rotilv  wm  the 
fint  pifbrnin  eeoeor  (Lit.  vii  32).  Twelve  ycon 
eftawMilm,  jil  c:  339,  it  wm  prorided  by  eae  of 
the  PehiilioB  bw»»  that  one  ef  the  eenon  aitist 
BeeeBBaily  be  a  fJrbriaii  (Lit.  tuL  12X  bat  it  was 
Dec  till  Blg:  880  that  a  plebeiBi  eneor  peHbmed 
the  eokam  piificatiott  of  the  people  {butnm  com- 
Ada,  Uw. Epic  13).  iDBLclSl  thetwoceoKn 
were  far  the  fint  time  plebeiaBe. 

There  veie  alwaye  two  eeneoni  becaote  tbe  two 
eaoeeb  had  pveTiooaly  takca  the  eemae  together. 
If  eae  e£  the  eeneon  died  daring  the  tine  of  hb 
iiffur,  awthcr  had  at  fiat  to  1^  choieo  ia  his 
■Bead,  aa  in  tbe  eaee  of  the  cobotU.  Thi%  how- 
ewvt  happened  ooly  oaee,  anaelT,  ia  a.  c.  393  ; 
■e  the  captare  of  Roaie  bj  the  Gaab  ia  this 
religioaa  fieais  agaimt  the  practice 
iLiT.  T.  31).  Fnaa  this  tiaie,  if  one  of  the  eeneon 
died,  hia  eoDeagae  leeigBed,  wad  two  new  eeneors 
wem  rbeern  (Lit.  ti.  27,  iz.  34,  xut.  43, 
zzra.  €.) 

The  ccneao  wen  eleeted  in  the  conitia  oen- 
tnaln  held  ander  the  presideiicy  of  a  eoneai 
(GdL  ziiL  15  ;  Lit.  zL  45.)  Niebohr  tappoees 
that  thej  were  at  first  elected  by  the  oomitia 
cariala,  and  thai  their  election  was  confirmed  by 
the  oeatacies ;  bat  there  is  no  authority  fir  this 
sappeeition,  and  the  troth  ef  it  depends  entirely 
open  the  catreetaesB  of  hie  news  respecting  the 
dection  of  the  oonsala  [Consul.]  It  was  ne- 
.  that  both  censeiB  shoald  be  dected  on  the 
day ;  and  eceordingly  if  tiie  Toting  finr  the 
seeoad  was  not  finished,  the  election  of  the  first 
went  far  nothing,  aad  new  eonitia  had  to  be  held. 
(Lir.  ix.  34.)  The  eoaiitia  fiv  the  election  of  the 
eenson  were  hdd  ander  difiierent  aospioes  from 
those  ai  the  electiai  of  the  consals  and  praeton  ; 
aad  the  oeneon  were  accordingly  not  regarded  es 
their  cdlengacs,  althoogh  they  likewise  possessed 
the  BHunsM  aaipwia  (OelL  xiii.  1 5).  Tbe  oomitia 
were  held  by  the  coosiils  of  the  year  Tery  soon 
after  they  had  entoed  npon  their  office  (Lit.  zxiT. 
lOl,  Trriy.  41)  ;  and  the  censors,  ae  soon  as  they 
were  elected  and  the  eensorial  power  had  been 
gonted  to  them  hj  tk  Urn  iwefe riflto,  were  folly 
installed  in  their  ofliee.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr,  iL  11  ; 
Lit,  jJ.  45u)  As  a  general  principle  the  only 
poBons  eligible  to  the  office  were  those  who  had 
pfeTioasly  been  eoisals ;  but  a  few  exceptions 
occar.  At  first  there  was  no  law  to  preTent  a 
person  being  oensor  a  second  time  ;  hot  the  only 
poson,  who  was  twice  elected  to  the  office,  was 
CL  Mareios  Ratihw  in  &  c.  265  ;  and  he  brought 
forward  a  kw  in  this  year,  enacting  that  no  one 
shoald  be  choaen  censor  a  second  time,  and  re- 
ceiTed  in  eoneeqnence  the  snmame  of  Censorinus. 
(Phit.  CorioL  1 ;  VaL  Max.  It.  1.  §  3.) 

The  eeaaoiship  is  distmgnished  from  all  other 
Bomaa  magistracies  by  the  length  of  time  during 
which  it  was  held.  The  censors  were  origjinally 
choaen  fir  a  whole  Instnxm,  that  is,  a  pmod  of 
fire  years  ;  bat  thdr  office  was  limittni  to  eighteen 
early  as  ten  years  after  its  insti- 
(&  c  433)^  by  a  law  of  the  dictator 
Uam,  Aemilina  Mamercimis  (Ut.  it.  24,  iz*  33). 
Tbe  coMoiS  also  beU  a  Tery  pecoliar  poaition 


with  respect  ta  rank  and  dtirnity.  Na  tmprrinm 
was  bestowed  upon  them,  and  arcnrdiii)>ly  they 
had  no  lictoca.  (Zonar.  viL  19.)  TKf  >«j  ommuxu 
was  gfaated  to  them  bT  a  ilnr  cemiunata^  and  not 
by  the  cariae,  and  in  tliat  rapwt  thry  were  in- 
fiorior  ia  power  to  the  oontub  and  praeton.  ( Tic 
dm  Leg.  Agr,  ii  11.)  Bat  noCwithitandiiMr  this, 
the  oensonhip  was  regarded  ss  the  hiirhf«t  diinnty 
in  the  state,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  dictati»nhip  : 
it  was  aa  Upk  Vx^  *  eamctme  muMfufrnttu^  to  »  hivh 
the  deepest  rererence  was  due.  ( I'lut  f  bl.  M<tj. 
1«,  Ftamuu  18,  Camil/.  %  14,  AemU.  Paml.  3»  ; 
Cic  md  Fam,  iii.  10.)  The  hii^h  lauk  and  disnity 
which  the  oensorship  obtained,  was  oeiug  to  thie 
Tariona  important  duties  gmdually  entrusted  to  it« 
and  especially  to  its  possessing  the  regimum  MOfWM, 
or  general  control  orer  the  conduct  and  mormis  of 
the  citiaens  ;  in  tbe  exercise  of  which  power  th<*y 
were  regulated  solely  by  their  own  riews  of  duty, 
aad  were  not  responsible  to  any  other  power  in  the 
state.  (Diooys.  in  Mai,  Nm(\M.  toL  ii.  p.  AHi ; 
LiT.  IT.  24,  xxix.  37;  Val.  Max.  Tii.  2.  §  6.)  Tho 
eeason  possessed  of  course  the  sella  curulis  (Liv. 
xL  45),  but  with  respect  to  their  official  dress  there 
is  same  doubL  From  a  well-known  passage  of 
Poly  bins  (ti.  53),  describing  the  use  or  the 
imagines  at  fnneraU,  we  may  conclude  tbat  a  eon- 
snl  or  praetor  wore  the  praetexta,  one  who  triumphed 
the  toga  picta,  and  the  censor  a  puq>le  tiiga  (mtii. 
liar  to  him  ;  but  other  writers  speak  of  thnr 
official  dress  as  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
higher  magistrates.  (Zonar.  tii.  19;  A  then.  xiv. 
p.  660,  c)  Tbe  funeral  of  a  censor  was  always 
conducted  with  gr.-at  pomp  and  spleiiduur,  and 
hence  a/aniu  eeMurtum  was  vot4*d  e>cn  to  the 
emperors.     (Tac.  Ann.  iT.  15,  xiii.  2.) 

The  censorship  continued  in  exisU.*nce  for  421 
years,  namely,  from  a.  c.  443  to  a.  c.  22  ;  hut 
during  this  period  many  lustra  passed  by  without 
any  censor  being  chosen  at  all.  According  to  one 
statement  the  office  was  abolished  by  Sulln 
(SchoL  GronoT.  ad  (\r.  IHr.  in  C*»<nl.  3,  p.  3H4, 
ed,  Orelli),  and  althoui;h  the  authority,  on  which 
this  statement  rests,  is  not  of  muck  weight,  the 
feet  itself  is  proliable  ;  for  there  was  no  ceiiMiis 
during  the  two  lustra  which  eln^ised  from  Suiln^s 
dictatorship  to  the  first  consulship  of  PunifM>y 
(a.  c.  82 — 70),  and  any  strict  rrginien  monini 
would  have  been  found  very  inronvenient  to  tho 
aristocracy  in  whose  fevour  ^^uUn  le^iiiUited.  If 
the  censorship  was  done  away  with  by  Sulla,  it 
was  at  any  rate  restored  in  the  con8iil5hip  of 
Pompey  and  Ciassus.  Its  power  was  limited  by 
one  of  the  laws  of  the  tribune  Clod i us  (b.  c.  «'>H), 
which  prescribed  certain  regular  forms  of  proceed- 
ing before  the  censors  in  expelling  a  periMin  from 
tbe  senate,  and  the  concurrence  of  both  censors  in 
inflicting  this  def^iulation.  (Dion  Cass.  xxx%iii. 
13  ;  Cic.  prx}  Seji.  2.'>,  lie  Pror.  f  Vm«.  15.)  This 
law,  bowcTcr,  was  repealed  in  the  third  conniilship 
of  Pompey  (b.  c  5*2),  on  the  proposition  of  his  col- 
league Caecilius  Mctellus  Bcipio  (IHon  Ciiaa.  x1. 
57),  but  the  censorship  never  recovered  its  lornier 
power  and  influence.  During  the  civil  wars  which 
followed  soon  afterwards  no  censors  were  elected  ; 
and  it  was  only  after  a  long  interval  that  they 
were  again  appointed,  namely  in  a.  c  22,  when 
Augustus  caused  L.  Munatius  Plancus  and  Paulus 
Aemilius  Lepidus  to  fill  the  office.  (Suet  Aug, 
37,  Claud,  16  ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  2.)  This  wns  the 
last  time  that  such  magistrates  were  appuintcd ; 
a  3 
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the  emperon  m  futnre  diechfti)ged  tKe  duties  of 
their  office  under  the  name  of  Prae/hohira  Morum. 
Some  of  the  emperon  sometimes  took  the  name  of 
censor  when  they  actoally  held  a  census  of  the 
Roman  peoide,  as  was  the  esse  with  Claudius,  who 
appointed  the  elder  Vitellius  as  his  colleague  (Suet 
aaud.  16  ;  Tac.  Anm,  xii  4,  HUi,  I  9),  and  with 
Vespasian,  who  likewise  had  a  oollea^e  in  his  son 
Titus.  (Suet  Ve^,  8,  Tit  6.)  Domitian  assumed 
the  title  of  cmmot  perpetmu  (Dion  (}ass.  liiL  18), 
hat  this  elounple  was  not  imitated  by  succeeding 
emperors.  In  the  reign  of  Dedns  we  find  the 
elder  Valerian  nominated  to  the  censorship  without 
a  coUeegue  (Trebell.  PoUio,  Valer.  1,  2)  ;  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  it  was  pro- 
posed to  reviTe  the  censorship  (Symmach.  Ep.  iv. 
89,  T.  9),  but  this  design  was  nerer  earned  into 
effect 

The  duties  of  the  censors  may  be  divided  into 
three  cbsses,  all  of  which  were  howerer  closely 
connected  with  one  another:  I.  T%$  Ostuus^  or 
register  of  the  citizens  and  of  their  property,  m 
which  were  included  the  lectio  temUus,  and  the 
reoogniHo  eqmimn  ;  II.  T%e  Rtffimm  Morum  ;  and 
III.  Tke  admbnatmtum  of  tkejincmetf  of  the  $tate^ 
under  which  were  classed  the  superintendence  of 
the  public  buildings  and  the  erection  of  all  new 
public  works.  The  original  business  of  the  censor- 
ship was  at  first  of  a  much  more  limited  kind  ;  and 
was  restricted  almost  entirely  to  taking  the  census 
(Liv.  vr,  8) ;  but  the  possession  of  this  power 
gradually  brought  with  it  fresh  power  and  new 
duties,  as  is  down  below.  A  general  view  of 
these  duties  is  briefly  expressed  in  the  following 
passage  of  Cicero  {de  Leg,  iil  8) :  —  **  Censores 
populi  aevitates,  soboles,  fiimilias  pecuniasque  cen- 
sento :  urbis  templa,  vias,  aquas,  aerarium,  vecti- 
galia  tuento:  popuUque  partes  in  tribus  distri- 
buunto :  ezin  pecunias,  aevitates,  ordines  partiunto : 
equitum,  peditumque  prolem  describunto :  caelibes 
esse  prohibento:  mores  populi  regunto:  probrum 
in  senatu  ne  relinquunto.^ 

I.  Ths  Cbnsus,  the  first  and  principal  duty 
of  the  censors,  for  which  the  proper  expression  is 
o0»Mifii  agere  (Liv.  iii.  3,  22,  iv.  8),  was  always 
held  in  &e  Campus  Martins,  and  from  the  year 
&  G.  436  in  a  special  building  called  Villa  PuUteoj 
which  was  erected  for  that  purpose  by  the  second 
pair  of  censors,  C.  Furius  Pacilus  and  M.  Geganius 
Maccrinus.  (Lir.  iv.  22 ;  Varr.  R,  R,  iii.  2.)  An 
account  of  the  formalities  with  which  the  census 
was  opened  is  giren  in  a  fragment  of  the  Tabulae 
Censoriae^  preserved  by  Vairo  (Z.  L,  vi  86,  87, 
ed.  MiillerX  After  the  anspicia  had  been  taken, 
the  citizens  were  summoned  by  a  public  cryer 
(praeoo)  to  appear  before  the  censors.  Each  tribe 
was  called  up  separately  (Dionys.  v.  75)  ;  and  the 
names  in  each  tribe  were  probably  taken  according 
to  the  lists  previously  made  out  by  the  tribunes  of 
the  tribes.  Every  paterfamilias  had  to  appear  in 
person  before  the  censors,  who  were  seated  in  their 
cumie  chairs ;  and  those  names  were  taken  first 
which  were  considered  to  be  of  good  omen,  such 
as  Valerius,  Salvias,  Statorius,  &c.  (Festus,  #.  o. 
Laau  Lucrktue :  Schol.  Bob.  ad  Cie,  pro  Soaur, 
p.  374,  ed.  Orelli.)  The  census  was  conducted  ad 
arintrium  omeoris;  but  the  censors  laid  down  cer- 
tain rules  (Liv.  iv.  8,  xxix.  15),  sometimes  called 
kget  eenam  ceneendo  (Liv«  xliiL  14),  in  which 
mention  was  made  of  the  different  kinds  of  pro- 
per^ subject  to  the  oensu^  and  in  what  way 
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their  value  was  to  be  estimated.  Acooidhig  to 
these  laws  each  citisen  had  to  give  an  account  of 
himself^  of  his  fisunily,  and  of  his  property  upon 
oath,  or  ontnu  eentetUia.  (Dionys.  iv.  15 ;  Liy. 
xliiL  14.)  First  he  had  to  give  his  full  name 
(prtwnomea,  nomeik,  and  oognomm)  and  that  of 
his  fother,  or  if  he  were  a  freedman  that  of  his 
patron,  and  he  wab  likewise  obliged  to  state  his 
age.  He  was  then  asked,  TVi,  e»  ammi  tm  am- 
tentia^  nxorem  habes  i  and  if  married  he  had  to 
give  the  name  of  his  wife,  and  likewise  the  num- 
ber, names,  and  ages  of  his  children,  if  any.  (GelL 
iv.  20  ;  Cic.  de  OraL  ii.  64  ;  TaK  Heiacl.  142 
(68) ;  Dig.  50.  tit  15.  s.  3.)  Single  women  {vidaasy 
and  orphans  {orbi  whaeip»\  were  represented  by 
their  tutores  ;  their  names  were  entered  in  separate 
lists,  and  they  were  not  included  in  the  sum  total 
of  capita.  (Comp.  Liv.  iii  3,  EpiL  59.)  After 
a  citizen  had  stated  his  name,  age,  fiunily,  &&,  he 
then  had  to  give  an  account  of  all  his  property,  so 
for  as  it  was  subject  to  the  census.  In  msJcing 
this  statement  he  was  said  cenaere  or  eeneeri,  as  a 
deponent,  **  to  value  or  estimate  himself,**  or  as  a 
passive  **  to  be  valued  or  estimated : ""  the  censor, 
who  received  the  statement,  was  also  said  eemaerey 
as  well  as  acdpere  censum.  (Comp.  Cic.  pro  JFtaets, 
32 ;  Liv.  xxxix.  15.)  Only  such  tnings  were  liable 
to  the  census  (eenstU  oenmtdo)  as  were  property 
eg  jura  Qmritimm,  At  first  each  citizen  appears 
to  have  merely  given  the  value  of  his  whole  pro- 
perty in  general  without  entering  into  details 
(Dionys.  iv.  15  ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii  3  ;  Festus,  #.  v. 
OBtteoree)  ;  but  it  soon  became  the  practice  to  give 
a  minute  specification  of  each  article,  as  well  as  the 
general  value  of  the  whole.  (Comp.  C^c  pro  Flaoc, 
32  ;  GelL  vii  11  ;  Plut  Cat.  Mqf.  18.)  Land 
formed  the  most  important  article  in  the  census  ; 
but  public  land,  the  poaaeedo  of  which  only  be> 
longed  to  a  citizen,  was  excluded  as  not  being 
Quiritarian  property.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
practice  of  the  imperial  period,  it  was  the  custom 
to  give  a  most  minute  specification  of  all  such  land 
as  a  citizen  held  ex  jure  Quiriiiatm.  He  had  to 
state  the  name  and  situation  of  the  land,  and  to 
specify  what  portion  of  it  was  arable,  what  meadow, 
what  vineyard,  and  what  olive-ground:  and  to 
the  Lmd  thus  minutely  described  he  had  to  affix 
his  own  valuation.  (Dig.  50.  tit  15.  s.  4.)  Shives 
and  cattle  formed  the  next  most  important  item. 
The  censors  also  possessed  the  right  of  calling  for  & 
return  of  such  objects  as  had  not  usually  been  given 
in,  such  as  clothing,  jewels,  and  carriages.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  44 ;  Plut  Cat.  Mc^.  18.)  It  has  been 
doubted  by  some  modem  writers  whether  the  cen- 
sors possessed  the  power  of  setting  a  higher  valu- 
ation on  the  property  thain  the  citizens  Uiemselves 
had  put ;  but  when  we  recollect  the  discretionary 
nature  of  the  censors'  powers,  and  the  necessity 
almost  that  existed,  in  order  to  prevent  fraud,  that 
the  right  of  making  a  surcharge  should  be  vested 
in  somebody^  hands,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
the  censors  had  this  power.  It  is  moreover  ex- 
pressly stated  that  on  one  occasion  they  made  an 
extravagant  surcharge  on  articles  of  luxury  (Lir. 
xxxix.  44;  Plut  Cat  Mc0.  18);  and  even  if  they 
did  not  enter  in  their  books  the  property  of  a  person 
at  a  higher  value  than  he  retoined  it,  they  accom- 
plished the  same  end  by  compelling  him  to  pay 
down  the  tax  upon  the  property  at  a  higher  rate 
than  others.  The  tax  (trUmium)  was  usually  one 
per  thousand  upon  the  property  entered  in  the  book* 
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of  theeemon;  bst  on  one  oeenioo  the  camn,  ti 
a  pannhmcnt,  eompeUed  a  penon  to  psj  eight  per 
tibouniid  (ocA9>&«ft>  cMm,  Lit.  it.  24). 

A  pwwm^  woo  TQiiuitttiiy  wMoiled 
froBB  the  eeimi^  ■nd  thu  beonne  imem 
sabjeet  to  xkt  aevaeet  pannlmwBt  Senrioi  TaDina 
ii  Bid  to  faaTc  UtrealaMd  tlie  ineeMiM  with  im* 
^'mKuumi  and  death  (Lit.  L  44) ;  and  in  the  re- 
pnfaiieaB  period  he  might  be  told  by  the  etate  as  a 
^Te.  (Cie.  pro  Ccmeim,  34.)  In  the  btcr  timee 
of  the  repttblie  a  peraon  who  was  ahwnt  from  the 
cnmm,  wufjtA  be  repneegtod  bj  anocho;  and  that 
berq^rtcndbjtheeenma.  (Van. /^  £.  tl  86.) 
Whieiber  the  eoldien  who  were  aheent  on  eenrice 
had  to  appoint  a  npnwBtotiTe,  nay  be  qoettieoed. 
la  andent  timea  the  ■odden  bfeaking  out  of  a 
war  fRTcnted  the  eeneaa  fron  beiar  taken  (Lit. 
Ti.  3IX  becaaae  a  huge  nnaber  of  the  dtixena 
woold  111  1 1  iTfly  be  abeent.  It  ii  wppueed  from 
a  rawngw  in  Livy  (xziz.  37),  that  m  later  timet 
the  eenseia  eent  eoauaivkmen  into  the  proTiatee 
with  &n  pewen  to  take  the  ceneoi  of  the  Roraaa 
M^diefa  tbere  ;  but  thii  eeemi  to  haTo  been  only  a 
^edal  eaae^  It  ii,  on  the  eontnny,  probable  from 
the  way  in  wbich  Ckcro  pleads  the  abeenx.-e  of 
Aichin  frnm  Rome  with  the  army  under  LncnUna, 
as  a  laff eient  reaeon  tor  his  not  baring  been  en- 
rolled in  the  censos  {pro  AreL  5),  that  lenriee  in 
ti»e  army  was  a  Talid  excuse  for  absence. 

After  tbe  cenaor*  had  receiTcd  the  names  of  all 
the  dtisetta  with  the  amoont  of  their  property,  they 
then  had  to  make  oat  the  lists  of  toe  tribes,  and 
abo  of  the  daases  and  centaries  ;  far  by  the  legis- 
latioa  of  Serrivs  TuUins  the  position  of  each  dtizeo 
in  the  state  Tras  determined  by  the  amoaot  of  his 
property.  [CoMrriA  Cxnturi^ta.]  These  lists 
fiirned  a  moat  hnportant  part  of  the  ToAmiae  Cem- 
toriae^  under  which  name  were  inchided  all  the 
docamentt  eonnected  in  any  way  with  the  discharge 
of  the  eenaon*  dntieSb  (Cic  de  Leg,  iiL  3 ;  Lir. 
zziT.  18 ;  Plot  CU.  3f<v.  16  ;  Cic  <<0  Leg.  Agr, 
L  2.)  These  lists,  as  frr  at  least  as  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  ftnanfffa  of  the  state,  were  deposited 
in  the  aeiarimn,  which  was  the  temple  of  Saturn 
(Lit.  xziz.  37)  ;  bat  the  regolar  depositary  for  all 
the  aiduTes  of  the  eenson  was  in  earlier  tiroes  the 
Atrimn  Libertatia,  near  the  Villa  pablica  (LiT. 
zliiL  16,  dr.  15),  and  in  later  timet  the  temple  of 
the  Nympha.     (Cie:  pro  Mil.  27.) 

Besides  the  /nangemcnt  of  the  dtixens  into 
ferihca,  eentmiet,  and  classea,  the  oensoiB  had  also 
to  Boi^e  oftt  the  lists  of  the  lemitors  for  the  en- 
ioing  Instrom,  or  till  new  censors  were  appointed  ; 
ttrikixig  out  the  ntmes  of  mch  as  they  considered 
miworthy,  and  makiiw  additions  to  the  body  Iran 
those  who  were  qoalined.  This  important  part  of 
their  dntiet  it  explained  under  Skkatus.  In  the 
same  manner  they  held  a  reTiew  of  Uie  eqnites 
eqno  pablice^  and  added  and  remoTed  names  as 
they  judged  proper.  [EQUiTsa] 

After  the  lists  had  been  com|ieted,  the  number 
of  citiaent  Tras  eoonted  nr,  and  the  sum  total  an- 
nounoed ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that,  in  the 
aoopont  of  a  eensos,  the  number  of  dtisens  is  like- 
wiie  usually  giTcn.  They  are  in  such  cases  spoken 
of  ss  eapHoj  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  the 
word  cnnm,  and  tometimet  not ;  wnA  hence  to  be 
rejnstered  in  the  census  waa  the  same  thing  as 
ct^Md  habere,     [Caput.] 

IL  RmQiu-KH  MotLVM.  This  was  the  most 
important  bnneh  oi  the  oenaors^  duties,  and  the 
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one  which  caused  their  office  to  be  the  most  rr- 
Tered  and  the  most  drraded  in  the  Roman  state. 
It  naturally  grew  out  of  the  rijjht  which  thry  pos- 
seaaed  of  excluding  unworthy  pcnoiu  hwn  the 
listo  of  dtisens  ;  for,  as  has  In^en  well  ivmarfced, 
**  they  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  the  sole  judges 
of  maar  questions  of  Ihct,  such  as  whether  a 
dtisen  had  the  qua! ifimt ions  rrquirrd  by  biw  or 
custom  for  the  rank  which  be  claimed,  or  whrthrr 
he  had  eter  incurred  auT  judicial  lentence,  which 
rmdeted  hha  infomous :  but  from  thence  the  trniisi- 
tion  was  easy,  according  to  Koman  notions,  to  the 
decidoa  of  questions  of  right ;  such  us  whothor  s 
dtiaen  was  really  worthy  of  retaining  his  rank, 
whether  he  had  not  committed  some  act  as  jnstjy 
degrading  as  those  which  incurred  the  sentence  of 
the  biw.**  In  this  manner  the  censors  gndiuilly  be< 
came  masessed  of  a  completo  superintendence  orer 
the  whole  public  and  pnrate  life  of  every  citizen. 
They  were  con«tituted  the  consenrators  of  public 
and  pHrate  virtue  and  morality  •  thry  were  not 
snnpty  to  prevent  crime  or  psrticubu-  acu  of  ira- 
mormlity,  bnt  their  grmt  i  bj«xt  was  to  ni.iiiitain 
the  old  Roman  chanurter  and  habits,  the  mne 
majnrmm.  The  prtiper  exprpssion  for  this  branch 
of  thrir  power  was  rfgimm  morum  (Cic  He  I^. 
iiu  3;  Lit.  iv.  8,  xxiv.  in,  xl.  46,  xli.  27,  xlli. 
3 ;  Suet  Aug,  •27),  which  was  called  in  the  times 
jf  the  empire  mm  or  pme/niura  montm.  The 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  cenM>n  in  the  exrrrite 
of  this  branch  of  ihrir  dntiet  waa  allied  S'oia  or 
yuafioy  or  Aftimwlrrrno  Cmwtria.  In  inHictinf;  it 
they  wore  giiided  only  by  their  conncientious  c«n- 
Tictionsof  dut^  ;  they  had  to  take  an  oaih  that  they 
would  act  neither  thmugh  partiality  nnr  fovmir  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  they  were  Inxind  in  every 
ease  to  state  in  their  listn,  oppmiiu*  the  name  of  the 
guilty  citisen,  the  cnnse  of  the  pninMhm^nt  intli<t«*d 
on  him,  —  Sufmrrifth  emmria.  (Li v.  xxxix.  42  t 
Cic,  pro  Cfttmt.  42—48  ;  Oell.  iv.  20.) 

This  part  of  the  censors'  office  invented  them 
with  a  peculiar  kind  of  jurisdiction,  which  in  mnny 
respects  resembled  the  exercise  of  public  opinion 
in  modem  times  ;  for  there  are  innumerable 
actions  which,  though  acknowledged  by  every  one 
to  be  prejudicial  and  immoral,  still  do  not  c»»mc 
within  the  reach  of  the  positive  laws  of  a  country. 
Even  m  cases  of  real  crimes,  the  pfinitive  laws  fre- 
quently piniiflh  only  the  pnrticular  offence,  while 
in  public  opinion  the  offender,  even  after  he  has 
undergone  punishment,  is  still  incnpacitated  for 
oertoin  honours  and  distinctions  which  arc  granted 
only  to  persons  of  unblemished  character.  Hence 
the  Roman  censors  mii^ht  brand  a  man  with  thrir 
note  censoria  in  case  he  had  fjeen  convicted  of  a 
crime  in  an  ordinary  court  of  justice,  and  had 
already  suffered  pnni»hment  for  it  The  conse- 
quence of  snch  a  nota  was  only  ignominia  and  not 
infomia  (Cic.  de  Utp.  it.  6)  [iNrAMiA],  and  the 
censorial  verdict  was  not  a  jndinnm  or  res  jwli- 
eaia  (Cic  pro  Hnntt.  42),  for  its  etfwts  wen*  not 
lasting,  but  might  be  removed  by  the  following  cen- 
sors, or  by  a  lex.  A  nota  cenmria  was  moreover  not 
valid,  tmless  both  eenson  agreed.  The  ignominia 
was  thus  only  a  transitory  capitis  diroinutio,  which 
does  not  even  appear  to  have  deprived  a  magis- 
trate of  his  office  (LiT.  xxiv.  18),  and  certainly 
did  not  disqualify  persons  labouring  under  it  for 
obtaining  a  magistracy,  for  being  appointed  at 
judices  by  the  praetor,  or  for  serving  in  the  Roman 
armiea  Mam.  Aemilius  was  thus,  notwithstand- 
8  4 
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Ing  the  ammadvenio  oensoria,  made  dictator.  (Liv. 

IT.  SI.) 

A  peMon  might  be  bianded  with  a  ceiuorial 
nota  in  a  Tariety  of  cases,  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  specUy,  as  in  a  ^jieat  many  instances  it 
depended  upon  the  discretion  of  the  censors  and 
the  Tiew  they  took  of  a  case ;  and  sometimes  even 
one  set  of  censors  would  overlook  an  offence  which 
was  severely  chastised  by  their  sucoeesork  (Cic. 
de  SmecL  12.)  But  the  ofiences  which  are  re- 
corded to  have  been  punished  by  the  censors  are 
of  a  threefold  nature. 

1.  Such  as  occurred  in  the  private  life  of  indi- 
viduals, e,g.  (a)  Living  in  celibacy  at  a  time 
when  a  poson  ought  to  be  married  to  provide  the 
state  with  citizens.  (Val.  Max.  iL  9.  §  1.)  The 
obligation  of  marrying  was  frequentlv  impressed 
upon  the  citizens  by  the  censors,  and  the  refusal  to 
fulfil  it  was  punished  with  a  fine  [  Abs  Uxorium]. 
(6)  The  dissolution  of  matrimony  or  betrothment  in 
an  improper  way,  or  for  insufficient  reasons.  <(yal. 
Max.  ii.  9.  §  2.)  (c)  Improper  conduct  towards 
one*s  wife  or  children,  as  well  as  harshness  or  too 
great  indulgence  towards  children,  and  disobedi- 
ence of  the  latter  towards  their  parents.  (Plut 
Cat  Mqj,  17  ;  compare  Cic  de  Hep,  iv.  6 ;  Dionys. 
XX.  3.)  (d)  Inordinate  and  luxurious  mode  of 
living,  or  an  extravagant  expenditure  of  money. 
A  great  many  instances  of  this  kind  are  recorded. 
(Liv.  EpiL  14,  xxxix.  44  ;  Plut  OaU,  Maj.  18  ; 
Oellius,  iv.  8  ;  VaL  Max.  il  9.  §  4.)  At  a  later 
time  the  leges  sumtuariae  were  made  to  check  the 
ffrowing  love  of  luxuries,  («)  Ne^ect  and  care- 
lessness in  cultivating  one"^  fields.  (GelL  iv.  12  ; 
Plin.  H,  AT.  xviiL  3.)  (/)  Cruelty  towards  slaves 
or  clients.  (Dionys.  xx.  3.)  (jg)  The  carrying  on 
of  a  disreputable  trade  or  occupation  (Dionys.  /.  c), 
such  as  acting  in  theatres.  (Liv.  vii.  2.)  (k)  Le- 
gacy-hunting, defrauding  orphans,  &c 

2.  Offences  committ^  in  public  life,  either  in 
the  capacity  of  a  public  officer  or  against  magis- 
trates, (a)  If  a  magistrate  acted  in  a  manner  not 
befitting  his  dignity  as  an  officer,  if  he  was  acces- 
sible to  bribes,  or  foiged  auspices,  (Cic  de  Senect, 
12  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  42  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  9.  §  3 ;  Plut 
Cat,  Mqj,  17 ;  Cic  de  Divin,  I  16.)  (6)  Im- 
proper  conduct  towards  a  magistrate,  or  the  attempt 
to  limit  his  power  or  to  abrogate  a  law  which  the 
censors  thought  necessary.  (Liv.  iv.  24  ;  Cic  de 
Orat.  a  64 ;  VaL  Max.  ii.  9.  §  5  ;  Gellins,  iv.  20.) 
(c)  Perjury.  (Cic  de  Qf.  L  13  ;  Liv.  xxiv.  18  ; 
Oell.  vil  18.)  (d)  Neglect,  disobedience,  and 
cowardice  of  soldiers  in  the  army.  (Val.  Max.  iL  9. 
§  7 ;  Liv.  xxiv.  18,  xxvii.  1 1.)  («)  The  keeping  of 
the  equus  pnblicus  in  bad  condition.  [Equitb&] 

3.  A  variety  of  actions  or  pursnits  which  were 
thought  to  be  injurious  to  public  morality,  might 
be  forbidden  by  the  censors  by  an  edict  (Gellius, 
XV.  11),  and  tnose  who  acted  contrary  to  such 
edicts  were  branded  with  the  nota  and  degraded. 
For  an  enumeration  of  the  offences  that  might  be 
punished  by  the  censors  with  ignominia,  see  Nie- 
buhr,  ffitL  of  Rome,  voL  iL  p.  399,  &.c 

The  punishments  inflicted  by  the  censars  gene- 
rally differed  according  to  the  station  which  a  man 
occupied,  though  sometimes  a  person  of  the  highest 
rank  might  suffer  all  the  punishments  at  once,  by 
being  degraded  to  the  lowest  class  of  citizens.  But 
they  are  generally  divided  into  four  classes :  — 

1.  Motio  or  ^jeetio  ewnoto,  or  the  exdiision  of  a 
man  from  the  number  of  senators.    This  punish- 
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ment  might  either  be  a  simple  exclusion  from  the 
list  of  senators,  or  the  person  might  at  the  same 
time  be  excluded  fi:om  tne  tribes  and  degraded  to 
the  rank  of  an  aerarian.  (Liv.  xxiv.  18.)  The 
Utter  course  seems  to  have  been  seldom  adopted  ; 
the  ordinary  mode  of  inflicting  the  punishment  was 
simply  this :  the  censors  in  their  new  lists  omitted 
the  names  of  such  senators  as  they  wished  to  ex- 
clude, and  in  reading  these  new  lists  in  public^ 
passed  over  the  names  of  those  who  were  no  longer 
to  be  senators.  Hence  the  expression  praeteriti 
eenaUma  is  equivalent  to  e  eenatu  ejecti,  (Liv. 
xxxviiL  28,  xxviL  11,  xxxiv.  44  ;  Feet  i.  v. 
PraeteritL)  In  some  cases,  however,  the  censors 
did  not  acquiesce  in  this  simple  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, but  addressed  the  senator  whom  they  had 
noted,  and  publicly  reprimanded  him  for  his  con- 
duct. (Liv.  xxiv.  18.)  As,  however,  in  ordinary 
cases  an  ex-senator  was  not  disqualified  by  his 
jgnominia  for  holding  any  of  the  ma^stracies  which 
opened  the  way  to  the  senate,  he  might  at  the  next 
census  again  become  a  senator.  (Cic  pro  dtiemL 
42,  Plut  Oc,  17.) 

2.  The  ademptio  e^w,  or  the  taking  away  the 
equus  publicus  firom  an  eques.  This  punishment 
might  likewise  be  simple,  or  combined  with  the  ex> 
elusion  from  the  tribes  and  the  degradation  to  the 
rank  of  an  aerarian.  (Liv.  xxiv.  18,  43,  xxviL 
11,  xxix.  37,  xliii.  16.)    [Eaurrss.] 

3.  The  vwtio  e  tribu,  or  the  exclusion  of  a  person 
from  his  tribe  This  punishment  and  the  degra- 
dation to  the  rank  of  an  aerarian  were  originally 
the  same  ;  but  when  in  the  course  of  time  a  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  the  tribus  rusticae  and 
the  tribus  urbanae,  the  motio  e  tribu  transferred  a 
peFMm  from  the  rustic  tribes  to  the  less  respectable 
city  tribes,  and  if  the  further  degradation  to  the 
rank  of  an  aerarian  was  combined  with  the  motio 
e  tribu,  it  was  always  expressly  stated.  (Liv.  xlv, 
15;Plin.<ff:Ar.  xviiL3.) 

4.  The  fourth  punishment  was  called  r^erre  in 
aerario$  (Liv.  xxiv.  18  ;  Cic.  pro  CUteitL  43)  or 
fooere  aUiipem  aerarutm  (Liv.  xxiv.  43),  and  might 

be  inflicted  on  any  person  who  was  thought  by 
the  censors  to  deserve  it  [Axraru.]  This  de- 
gradation, properly  speaking,  included  all  the 
other  punishments,  for  an  eques  could  not  be  made 
an  aerarius  unless  he  was  previously  deprived  of 
his  horse,  nor  could  a  member  of  a  rustic  tribe  be 
made  an  aerarius  unless  he  was  previously  excluded 
from  it     (Liv.  iv.  24,  xxiv.  18,  &c) 

A  person  who  had  been  branded  with  a  nota 
censoria,  might,  if  he  considered  himself  wronged, 
endeavour  to  prove  his  innocence  to  the  censors 
{fiOMtam  agere  apnd  ceiworss,  Varr.  de  Re  Ruet.  L 
7),  and  if  he  did  not  succeed,  he  might  try  to  gain 
the  protection  of  one  of  the  censors,  that  he  might 
intercede  on  his  behalf. 

III.  Ths  Administration  of  thb  Finances 
OP  THS  State,  was  another  part  of  the  censors^ 
office.  In  the  first  place  the  trSndumy  or  property- 
tax,  had  to  be  paid  by  each  citizen  according  to  the 
amount  of  his  property  registered  in  the  census,  and, 
accordingly,  the  re^^tion  of  this  tax  naturally  fell 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  censors.  (Comp.  Liv. 
xxxix.  44)  [Tributum.]  They  also  had  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  other  revenues  of  the 
state,  the  vectiffoUoy  such  as  the  tithes  paid  for  the 
public  lands,  the  nit  works,  the  mines,  the  cus- 
toms, &c  [Vectioalia.]  All  these  branches  of 
the  revenue  the  censors  were  accustomed  to  let  out 
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to  tlw  higlMtt  bidder  far  the  tfmee  of  a  hnlnnB  or 
fire  jmn.  The  act  of  letting  wm  ceUed  vmdiHo 
«r  ioeaiia^  and  ■eena  to  have  taken  place  m  the 
noBth  of  Mardi  (Macrolk  SaL  i  12),  in  a  pablic 
piKe  in  HooM  (Cie.  de  Ltg,  A^r,  l\n.  21). 
The  tenia  on  which  thej  were  let,  toffedMr  with 
the  liirhta  and  dntiet  of  the  puchaaen,  were  all 
ipecified  in  the  kgeg  vmmt  mhi,  which  the  cenaon 
paUiehed  in  ererj  caoe  befoie  the  bidding  com- 
menced. (Cic.  «f  Qa.  /v.  I  1.  f  12,  r«T.  ill.  7, 
d«  JVflf.  Dmr.  iiL  19,  Vair.  d»  JU  Rmti.  ii  1.) 
For  finther  particdan  we  Publkanl  The  en- 
■on  abo  pnmrmgd  the  right,  though  probably  not 
withoat  the  ooneanenoe  of  the  oenate,  of  imposing 
new  vectigalia  (Lit.  xziz.  37,  zL  51X  and  eren 
of  odling  the  hmd  behNiging  to  the  otato  (Liv. 
juxiL  7).  It  would  thua  appear  that  it  wao  the 
dn^  of  the  eenaora  to  bring  rarward  a  budget  for 
a  hwtnnn,  and  to  take  care  that  the  iaoome  of  the 
•tato  waa  anfficient  far  its  expenditure  during  that 
So  fiff  their  dntiee  resembled  those  of  a 
of  finances  The  ctmon^  how- 
erer,  did  not  laeeiTe  the  rerenoes  of  the  stote. 
All  the  pnUic  mooej  was  paid  into  the  acntfiumi 
which  waa  enlirelj  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
senate  ;  and  all  diAmrKments  were  made  bj  order 
sf  ^is  hodj,  which  emplofed  the  qiaMsfnri  as  its 
sfioeea.     [AaiLAaiiTif ;  8bkatu&] 

la  one  important  department  the  esnaon  were 
eatnisted  with  the  expenditare  of  the  pablic  monej ; 
thoogh  theactualpagiiaenlB  were  no  dirabt  made  bjr 
the  qnaeatwa,  The  eenson  had  the  general  saper- 
intendence  of  all  the  pnblie  baildings  and  works 
(«pan»^orf&a) ;  and  to  meet  the  expenses  connected 
with  thia  part  of  their  dnties,  the  senate  voted  them 
a  certain  sam  of  money  or  eertun  rercnaes,  to  which 
they  were  lestricted,  bat  which  they  might  at  the 
same  tiBM  emploj  aeeording  to  their  discretion. 
(Polyb.  tL  13  ;  LIt.  xL  46,  xlir.  16.)  They  had 
to  see  that  the  temples  and  all  other  public  build- 
ix^  were  in  a  good  state  of  repair  (osde*  taertu 
torn  and  jurfo  <eeto  eeiyere,  Lir.  xxiv.  18,  xxix. 
37,  xliL  3,  zIt.  I5X  that  no  public  places  were  en- 
croadied  npon  by  the  oocnpation  of  priTato  persons 
(loea  iaerij  Lit.  xUl  3,  xliii  16),  and  that  the 
aquaedaeta,  roads,  drains,  Ac;  were  properly  at- 
tended ta  [AQUAsnucTVS ;  Vtab;  Cloacae.] 
The  repasB  of  the  public  works  and  the  keeping 
of  them  in  proper  condition  were  let  out  by  the 
eenson  by  public  aaction  to  the  lowest  bidder,  just 
as  the  eartyifai  were  let  out  to  the  highest  bidder. 
These  expenses  were  called  mttrotribtia  ;  and  hence 
we  frequently  find  vtetigalia  and  mttroiribmta  con- 
frastad  with  one  another.  (LIt.  xxxix.  44,  xliii. 
16.)  The  persons  who  undertook  the  contract 
were  called  eomdmekurm,  maiwyse,  reiUmp(ore$^  tma- 
eeptartt^  Ac  ;  and  the  dnties  they  had  to  discharge 
were  specified  in  the  Za^OmoorMM^  The  censors 
had  also  to  superintend  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  wonhq)  of  the  gods,  even  for  instance  the 
feeding  of  the  sacred  geese  in  the  Capitol,  which 
were  also  lei  out  on  contract  (Plat.  Qaoese.  Rom. 
98  ;  Plm.  H.  M  x.  22  ;  Ci&  pro  Roto,  Am,  20.) 
Beddes  kee^i^  existing  paUic  works  in  a  prop«  r 
state  of  repair,  the  censorB  also  eonstmcted  new 
onei^  either  fixr  onmment  or  utility,  both  in  Rome 
and  in  other  parte  of  Itsly,  such  as  temples, 
bofflicae,  theatres,  portioocs,  fin,  walls  of  towns, 
aqnodncta,  harboors,  bridges,  cloacae,  roads,  &c 
These  works  were  either  perfermed  by  them  jointly, 
IV  they  dlTided  between  them  the  money,  which 
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had  been  gnuited  to  them  hw  the  senate*  (Liv. 
xl.  51,  xltT.  16.)  They  were  let  out  to  contractors 
like  the  other  works  mentioned  above,  and  when 
they  were  completed,  the  eenson  had  to  see  that 
the  work  was  perfunned  in  aceordaooe  with  the 
oontract :  this  was  calied  optu  prvf/are  or  la  actep' 
imm  re/em,  (Cic  yerr.  L  67  ;  Lir,  iv.  22,  xlr. 
16 ;  Lex  PuteoL  pi  73,  Spang.) 

The  ardilrt  had  likewiw  a  •uperintendenoe  ovrr 
the  public  buildings  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  define 
with  accuncy  the  respective  duties  of  the  censors 
and  aedilcs :  but  it  may  be  remarked  in  generml 
that  the  superintendence  of  the  aedilrs  had  more 
of  a  police  character,  while  that  of  the  eenson  had 
refierence  to  all  financial  mattcrk 

After  the  eenson  had  peribrmed  their  rarious 
daties  and  taken  the  census,  the  buifwm  or  solemn 
purification  of  the  people  followed.  When  the 
eenson  entered  npon  their  office,  they  drew  loU  to 
lee  which  of  them  should  periorm  this  purification 
{hu&um /acere  areomderr^  Varr.  £.  L,  vi.  86  ;  Liv. 
xxix.  37,  XXXV.  9,  xxxviii.  36,  xlii.  10) ;  but  both 
eenson  were  oblifred  of  course  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremony.     [  Llktei'II.  ] 

In  the  Roman  and  Latin  colonies  and  in  the 
mnnicipia  there  were  oensor^  who  likewise  bore 
the  name  of  quimtpmmulet.  They  are  spoken  of 
under  Colonia. 

A  censos  ?ns  sometimes  taken  in  the  prorinces, 
even  under  the  republic  (Cic  lerr.  ii.  b\  56) ;  but 
there  seems  to  hare  been  no  geneml  census  takt-ii 
in  the  provinces  till  the  time  of  Au^istus.  This  >y 
emperor  caused  an  accurate  account  to  lie  taken  of 
all  persons  in  the  Komon  dominion,  toffrihcr  with 
the  amount  of  their  prtip(*rty  (Ar.  Luctu,  ii.  1,  2  ; 
Joseph.  A»L  JwL  xvii.  13.  |  &,  xviiL  1.  §  1. 
2.  §  1.)  ;  and  a  similar  census  was  taken  from  time 
to  time  by  succeeding  emperors,  at  firet  every 
ten,  and  subsequently  every  fifteen  years.  (Sa- 
vigny,iifoiiuMaAe  Stewerwrftunuig^  in  Zeitaekri/l^  voL 
vi  pp.  375 — 383.)  The  emperor  sent  into  the 
provinces  especial  offic(>n  to  take  the  census,  who 
were  called  CnuHons  (Dig.  50l  tit.  15.  s.  4.  §  1  ; 
Cassiod.  Far.  ix.  1 1  ;  OrcUi,  Iiuer,  No.  Ztuh-2) ; 
but  the  duty  was  sometimes  dischar^^  hy  the  im- 
perial legatl  (Tac  ^ao.  L  31,  ii.  6.)  The  fVnsi- 
iar$»  were  assisted  by  subordinate  ('fiicers,  calU'd 
Ctm$maUa^  who  made  out  the  lists,  dec  (CapitoL 
Gordiam,  12  ;  Symmach.  A>.  x.  43  ;  Cod.  Theod. 
8.  tit  2.)  At  Rome  the  census  still  coii tinned  to 
be  taken  under  the  empire,  but  the  old  ceremonies 
connected  with  it  were  no  longer  continued,  and  the 
ceremony  of  the  lustration  was  not  performed  after 
the  time  of  Vespasian.  The  two  great  jurists, 
Paulas  and  Uipian,  each  mroto  works  on  the 
census  in  the  imperial  period ;  and  several  extrnrts 
from  these  works  are  given  in  a  chapter  in  the 
Digest  (50.  tit  15),  to  which  we  must  refer  our 
readen  for  fiirther  details  respecting  the  iniperiid 


The  word  cmnM,  besides  the  meaning  of**  valiu^ 
tion  **  of  a  person's  estate,  has  other  si^iiications, 
which  must  be  briefly  mentioned  :  1.  It  signified 
the  amount  of  a  peraon's  property,  and  hence  we 
read  of  eentmt  $enaturiu$^  the  esUitc  of  a  senator ; 
enuui  equsttri*^  the  estate  of  an  er|ucs.  2.  The  lists 
of  the  censors*  3.  The  tex  which  depended  upon 
the  valuation  in  the  census.  The  Lexicons  will 
supply  examples  of  these  meanings. 

(A  considerable  portion  of  the  preceding  article 
has  been  taken  from   Becker's  excelient  acoount 
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of  the  oenMnhip  in  his  HaitdlmA  der  RmmtAem 
AtierikihMr^  vol.  iL  port  ii.  pi  191.,  &c  Compare 
Niebahr,  Hutory  o/Rame^  toL  U.  p.  897  ;  Arnold, 
Hitloty  of  Rome^  vol.  I  p.  846,  Ac ;  Odttling, 
BSnKuehe  StaaUmtfuimi^  p.  828,  &c  ;  Geriach, 
Die  RlmUckt  Onmtr  m  ikrtm  VerhaUnum  zur 
Verfasnmg,  Basel,  1842  ;'  Dureau  de  la  Malle, 
£oommie  Poiitique  dn  Romaim^  toL  i  p.  159,  &c) 
CENSUS.— 1.  Oruk.— The  Greek  term  for 
a  man's  property  as  ascertamed  by  the  census,  as 
well  as  for  the  act  of  ascertaining  it,  is  rtfitifta. 
The  only  Greek  state  oonoeming  whose  arran^ 
ment  of  the  census  we  have  any  latis&ctory  m- 
fonnation,  is  Athens  ;  for  what  we  know  of  the 
other  states  is  only  of  a  fragmentary  natore,  and 
does  not  enable  ns  to  form  an  accorate  notion  of 
their  censas.  Previous  to  the  time  of  Solon  no 
census  had  been  instituted  at  Athens,  as  a  citixen*s 
rights  wen  always  determined  by  birth  ;  but,  as 
Solon  substituted  pwipcriy  for  birth,  and  made  a 
citiaen^s  rights  and  duties  dependent  upon  his  pro- 
perty, it  became  a  matter  of  necessity  to  ascertain 
by  a  general  census  the  amount  of  the  property  of 
the  Athenian  citizens.  According  to  his  census, 
all  citizens  were  divided  into  four  classes:  1. 
nwTcueoirtoft^ifUfoiy  or  persons  possessing  hinded 
poperty  which  yielded  an  annual  income  of  at 
least  500  medimni  of  dry  or  liquid  produce.^  2. 
'Ivwvis,  L  e.  knights  or  persons  able  to  keep  a 
war-horse,  were  those  whose  lands  yielded  an  an- 
nual produce  of  at  least  300  medimni,  whence 
they  are  also  called  rpuucoffiofUitfiyot,  8.  Zcv- 
ytreu,  i  e.  persons  able  to  keep  a  yoke  of  oxen 
IC^vyos),  were  those  whose  annual  income  con- 
sisted of  at  least  150  medimni  4.  The  erjrts 
contained  all  the  rest  of  the  free  population,  whose 
income  was  below  that  of  the  Zeugitas.  (Plut 
SoL  18,  and  the  LexicographerB,  s.vr.)  These 
dasMS  diemselves  were  called  rtfi^/uera  ;  and  the 
constitution  of  Athens,  so  long  as  it  was  based 
npon  these  classes,  was  a  tiroocracy  (rt/umparia  or 
iarh  T(/ii|/M(rt*r  voAxrcia).  The  highest  magistracy 
at  Athens,  or  the  archonship,  was  at  first  ac- 
cessible only  to  persons  of  the  first  class,  until 
Aristides  threw  all  the  state  offices  open  to  all 
classes  indiscriminately.  (Plut.  ArisL  1,22,)  The 
maintenance  of  the  republic  mainly  devolved  upon 
the  fint  three  cksses,  the  last  being  exempted  from 
all  taxes.  Sometimes  we  indeed  find  mention  of  a 
dirrucbrWAof,  and  the  expression  dirrtichv  rcXcTir, 
to  pay  the  tax  dTi^cs  (Demu  o,  Maeari.  p.  1067; 
Bekker,  Ameed.  Cffoec  p.  261  ;  Etym.  M.  #.  v.)  ; 
but  this  camiot  be  understood  of  a  special  tax 
which  the  fourth  chiss  had  to  pay,  but  must  be  ex- 
plained in  a  more  general  sense,  for  r4Kos  rcAcTir 
means  generally,  to  perform  the  duties  arising  out 
of  persons  being  connected  with  one  or  other  of  the 


In  regard  to  the  duties  which  the  above-men- 
tioned census  imposed  npon  the  first  three  of  the 
classes,  we  must  distinguish  certain  personal  obli- 
gations or  liturgies  {K*trwpyUu)  which  had  to  be 
performed  by  individuals  according  to  the  class  to 
which  they  belonged  [Lsiturgiab],  and  certain 
taxes  and  burdens  which  were  regulated  according 
to  the  chuses  ;  so  that  all  citizens  belonging  to  the 
nme  class  had  the  same  burdens  imposed  npon 
them.  As  the  land  in  the  legislation  of  Solon  was 
regarded  as  the  capital  whicn  yielded  an  annual 
income,  he  regulated  his  system  of  taxation  by  the 
value  of  the  land  which  was  treated  as  the  taxable 
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capitaL  There  is  a  passage  in  Pollux  (viiL  1 3<F, 
132)  in  which  he  says  th^  a  p|entacosiomedimniia 
expended  one  talent  on  the  public  account,  a  brwtbs 
thirty  minae,  and  a  (wyirfis  ten  minae.  Now  this 
seems  to  be  impossible  ;  for,  as  Solon  (Plut  SoL 
23)  reckoned  the  medimnus  of  dry  produce  at  one 
drachma,  we  must  suppose  that  a  member  of  the 
first  cbus  was  reckonoi  to  have  an  annual  mcome 
of  600  drachmae,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a  talent. 
But  the  difficult  may  be  solved  in  this  manner. 
The  valuation  which  Solon  put  upon  the  hud  of  an 
Athenian  citizen  was  in  reality  neither  the  real 
value  of  the  property,  nor  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
perty tax,  but  only  a  certam  portion  of  the  real 
property  which  was  treated  as  the  taxable  capitaL 
Solon  in  his  census  ascertained  a  person^  landed 
property  fin>m  its  net  annual  produce  ;  and  the 
number  of  medimni  which  it  was  supposed  to  pro- 
duce were  reckoned  as  so  many  drachmae.  But 
the  produce  was  probably  not  calcuhited  higher 
than  was  done  when  the  estate  was  let  out  to  form. 
The  rent  paid  by  a  former  was  probably  not  much 
m<H«  than  eight  per  cent,  as  it  was  in  the  tune  of 
Isaeus.  (De  Mam,  Heted.  §  42.)  Now,  if  we 
suppose  that  in  the  time  of  Solon  it  was  8}  per 
cent,  the  net  produce  of  an  estate  was  exactly  ^  of 
the  value  of  the  property,  and  accordingly  the  valuo 
of  the  property  of  a  person  belonging  to  the  first 
class  was  one  talent ;  m  the  second,  3600  drachmae  ; 
and  in  the  third,  1 800  drachmae.  Solon,  in  taxing 
the  citizens,  was  wise  enough  to  see  that  the  same 
standard  could  not  be  applied  to  all  the  three  classes, 
for  the  smaller  a  person^  income  is,  the  smaller 
ought  to  be  the  standard  of  taxation.  Accordin^y, 
a  person  belonging  to  the  first  class,  being  the 
wmdthiest,  had  to  pay  a  tax  of  his  entire  property, 
while  only  a  portion  of  the  property  of  the  persona 
belonging  to  the  two  other  chisses  was  regarded  aa 
taxable  capital  ;  viz.  persons  of  the  second  paid  the 
lax  only  of  |,  and  persons  of  the  third  class  only  of 
I  of  their  property.  Lists  of  this  taxable  property 
\iaeerfpaipai)  were  kept  at  fiist  by  the  naucnui, 
who  also  had  to  conduct  the  census  (Hesych.  s.  o. 
wvJntXa^s\  and  afterwards  by  the  demarchi  (Har- 
pociat  «.  V,  ^fAopxoi).  As  property  is  a  fliictuatmg 
thing,  the  census  was  repeated  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  periods  differed  in  the  various  parts  of 
Greece,  for  in  some  a  census  was  held  eveiy  year, 
and  in  others  every  two  or  four  years.  (Aristot. 
PoHL  V,  8.)  Every  person  had  conscientiously  to 
state  the  amount  of  his  property,  and  if  there  was 
any  doubt  about  his  honesty,  it  seems  that  a  counter- 
valuation  (itmrlftiiats)  might  be  made.  Now, 
supposing  that  all  the  taxable  capital  of  the  Athe- 
nian citizens  was  found  to  be  3000  talents,  aiid 
that  the  state  wanted  60  talents,  or  ^  part  of  it, 
each  citizen  had  to  pay  away  ^  part  of  his  tax- 
able property  ;  that  is,  a  person  of  the  first  class 
paid  120  drachmae  (the  50th  part  of  6000),  a  per- 
son of  the  second,  60  drachmae  (the  50th  port  of 
3000),  and  a  person  of  the  third  dass,  20  drachmae 
(the  50th  part  of  1000).  It  is,  however,  not  im- 
probable that  persons  belonging  to  the  same  class 
had  to  pay  a  different  amount  of  taxes  according 
as  their  property  was  equal  to  the  minimum  or 
above  it ;  and  BSckh,  in  his  PuUie  Eoononuf  of 
Athene^  has  made  out  a  table,  in  which  each  class 
is  subdivided  into  three  sections. 

This  system  of  tazadon  according  to  dnooca» 
and  based  npon  the  possession  of  produsdve  estates, 
underwent  a  considerable  change  in  the  time  of  the 
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Pelopnnwfrinn  wvtiMngli  the  diTinont  bio  daucc 
tiiemaelTes  coDiinmed  to  be  obeenred  for  a  coiuider- 
abk  anie  after.  As  the  wants  of  the  republic  in- 
creaeed,  and  aa  naay  citiaena  were  pewtwed  of 
hagit  ytv^eiiy  withevt  being  landed  praprieton, 
the  ec^jmal  land-taT  waa  chaqged  into  a  pnpertj- 
taz.  la  tkia  maBMrwaBNHt  explain  the  pnpoeal 
of  £nipidca»  ahortly  be&m  a  c  39S,  to  laiee  500 
uienta  by  impoahy  a  tax  of  one  fortieth  part. 
(Anteph.  JBvUa.  833,  &c)  For  the  ttoable 
capita],  TiL  20,000  talcnti,  6r  exeeeda  theaomint 
of  aU  the  landed  pfopotjr  in  Attica.  Thiaproperty 
tu,  whick  vaa  anbetitnted  for  the  fand  tax,  was 
cdled  iig^fd,  eoneoning  which  lea  EzaFHoa^ 
CoB^nn  hMxruRQiAM ;  and  for  the  taxet  paid  by 
Ksidesit  aliena,  MnoKL  (Bikkh^  PdbL  Eeom.  ^ 
Aiiam,  p.  495,  &c  2d  edit) 
2L  Romaic.     [Cwsob.]  [L-S.] 

CENTE'SIMA,  naaelj^on,  or  the  hondredth 
part,  alao  caUcd  veal^^  rtntm  wwn/iaai,  or  em- 
iemma  laiaai  watfai,  waa  a  tax  of  one  per  eenL 
lened  a4  Rome  and  in  Italy  vpon  aO  good*  that 
were  expoaed  fior  poblic  nie  at  aactions.  It  was 
ciUecCed  by  pcnons  called  eoaetoftt,  (Cic  ad 
End,  18,  pro  RMr.  PmL  11 ;  Dig.  L  tit  16. 
•.  17.  I  2.)  This  tax,  as  Tacitos  (^aw.  L  78) 
Mrs,  waa  intiodnoed  after  the  dvil  wan,  thouRh 
its  being  nBcntaooed  bj  Cieero  shows,  that  these 
ciTil  wars  cannot  ha^e  been  those  between  Octa- 
Tan  and  Antony,  bot  most  be  an  earlier  civil 
wai;  peihapa  that  between  Marias  and  Sulla.  Its 
piodnee  waa  assigned  l^  Angustns  to  the  aerci- 
runt  mSaan,  Tiberias  reduced  the  tax  to  one 
^if  per  cent  (cfaoeafcsHna),  after  he  had  changed 
Cappadoda  into  a  province,  and  had  thereby  in- 
cRaecd  the  rerenne  of  the  empire.  (Tac.  Amm,  il 
42.)  Caligula  in  the  beginning  of  bis  reign 
abolished  ue  tax  altogether  for  Italy,  as  is  at- 
tested by  Sttetonins  {CaUff.  16)  and  also  by  an 
andeat  medal  of  Caligula  on  which  we  find  C.  C.  R. 
(L  e.  dmoniruwu  reimtta.)  But  Dion  Cassias  (\v\iu 
16),  whose  anthcritjr  on  this  point  cannot  ootweigh 
that  of  Snetoiuos  and  Tadtna,  sUtes  that  Tiberius 
increased  the  dwumiemma  to  a  eetUemma^  and  in 
aoother  passage  he  agreea  with  Snetonins  in  stating 
that  Caligula  abolished  it  altogether  (lix.  9 ;  comp. 
Bcomann,  Db  Veelig,  Pop,  Rum,  p.  70).  [L.  S.] 
CENTE'SIMAE  USU'RAE.  [Fsnvs.] 
CENTU'MVIRI.  The  origin,  constitution,  and 
powers  of  the  cooit  of  centaniTiri  are  exceedingly 
ofaecBie,and  it  aeema  almost  impossible  to  com- 
bine and  reeondle  the  Tarions  passages  of  Roman 
writers,  so  aa  to  present  a  satisfiKtoxy  riew  of  this 
sabject  The  essay  of  Hollweg,  Uher  dis  Com- 
pentemx  de»  CV wh—  viraipmektt  {ZeU^ehrift^  dec,  ▼• 
S5d),  and  tha  essay  of  Tigerstriim,  De  Jmdieibm 
ftpmd  Romtamosj  contain  aD  the  authorities  on  this 
natter;  but  these  two  essajrs  do  not  agree  in  all 
their  ffmr^naiffna 

The  oentumTiri  were  jndices,  who  resembled 
other  jndicea  in  this  respect,  that  they  decided 
cases  under  the  authority  of  a  magistiatns ;  but 
they  differed  from  other  jadieas  in  being  a  d^nite 
body  or  coUeginm.  This  coUegimn  seems  to  hare 
been  divided  into  fimr  parts,  each  of  which  some> 
times  aat  by  itsel£  The  origin  of  the  court  u  un- 
known ;  bat  it  ia  certainly  prior  to  the  Lex  Aebutia, 
which  pat  aa  end  to  the  legis  actionea,  except  in 
the  aattler  of  Dtamnnm  Infectam,  and  in  the  causae 
centumTiraJaa.  (Oaius,  ir.  31 ;  Gell.  xvi.  10.) 
Aeardiag  to  Fettim  (a.  Oifasiaiiqfiu  Judicial 
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three  were  chosen  out  of  each  tribe,  and  conse- 
qocntly  the  whole  number  out  of  the  35  tribes 
would  be  105,  who,  in  round  number^  were  called 
the  hundred  men  |  and  as  there  were  not  35  triliea 
till  B.  c  241,  it  has  been  sometimes  inferred  that 
to  this  time  we  most  assign  the  origin  of  the  cen* 
tamdri.  But,  as  it  has  been  remariied  by  Moll- 
weg,  we  cannot  altogether  rely  on  the  anth««ity  of 
Festus,and  the  conclusion  so  diawn  from  his  state- 
ment b  by  no  means  necesMry.  If  the  eratuniriri 
were  chosen  from  the  tribes,  this  seems  a  strong 
presumption  in  frvoor  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the 


The  proceedings  of  this  couit,  in  cidl  matten, 
were  per  legis  actionem,  and  by  the  sacramentum. 
The  process  here, as  in  the  other  judicia  privata,  con- 
sisted  of  two  parts,  ta  jism,  or  before  the  praetor, 
and  ta  jmdicia^  or  before  the  centumviri.  The 
pnetor,  however,  did  not  instruct  the  centrnnriri 
by  the  formuk,  as  in  other  cases,  which  is  further 
cxphiined  by  the  (act  that  the  praetor  presided  in 
the  judicia  oentumvinUia.     (Plin.  A/>.  ▼.  21.) 

It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  powen  of  the  cen- 
tumdri  were  limited  to  Rome,  or  at  any  rate  ta 
Italy.  Hollweg  maintains  that  their  powen  were 
also  confined  to  civil  matters ;  but  it  is  imposnihle 
to  reconcile  this  opinion  with  some  pasmircs  (Ovid, 
Trial,  ii.  91  ;  Phacdr.  iii.  10,  35, Inc.),  fn>m  which 
it  appeon  that  crimina  came  under  their  cotnii* 
zance.*  The  substitution  of  aut  for  »/  in  the  pns»nge 
of  Quintilian  {ind.  Oral,  iv.  1.  ^  57),  even  if 
supported  by  gnod  MS8.  as  Hollweg  aftinns,  can 
hardly  be  defendi-d. 

The  civil  matters  which  came  under  the  eoflrni- 
xance  of  this  court  are  not  complrtcly  ascertained. 
Many  of  them  (though  we  have  no  reason  for  say- 
ing lUl  of  them)  are  enumerated  by  Cicero  in  a 
well-known  passage  (/>0f/ni/.i.  3«>.  Hollweg  men- 
tions that  certain  matters  only  came  under  their 
cognizance,  and  that  other  matters  were  not  within 
their  cognizance  ;  and  further,  that  such  matters  as 
were  within  their  cognizance,  were  also  within  the 
cognisance  of  a  single  judex.  Hollweg  maintains 
that  actjones  in  rem  or  vindicationes  of  the  old 
dvil  law  (with  the  exception,  however,  of  actiones 
praejudiciales  or  status  quaestiones)  could  alone  be 
brought  before  the  ccntnmviri  ;  and  that  neither  a 
personal  action,  one  arising  from  contract  or  delict, 
nor  a  status  qnaestio,  is  ever  mentioned  as  a  causa 
centnmviralis.  It  ^-as  the  practice  to  set  up  a 
spear  in  the  place  where  the  centumviri  a-ere  sit- 
ting, and  accordingly  the  word  hosta,  or  hasta  cen- 
tumvimlis,  is  soroctimes  used  as  e<)uivnlent  to  tho 
words  judicium  centum virale.  (Suet  (Marian. 
36  ;  Quintil.  InsL  (Mit.  r.  2.  §  1.)  The  sp<ar 
was  a  symbol  of  quiritarian  ownership:  for  **a 
man  was  considered  to  have  the  best  titio  to  that 
which  he  took  in  war,  and  accordingly  a  spear  is 
set  up  in  the  centum viialia  judicia.^  (Oaiua,  iv. 
16.)  Such  was  the  explanation  of  the  Roman 
jurists  of  the  origin  of  an  ancient  aistom,  fn)m 
which  it  is  aigued,  that  it  may  at  least  be  inferred, 
the  centumviri  had  properly  to  decide  matten  re- 
lating to  quiritarian  ownership,  and  questions  con- 
nected therewith. 

It  has  been  already  laid  that  the  matters  whirh 
belonged  to  the  cognizance  of  the  centumviri  micht 
also  be  brought  before  a  judex  ;  but  it  is  conjec- 
tured by  Hollweg  that  this  was  not  the  case  till 
after  the  passing  of  the  Aebutia  Lex.  He  considers 
that  the  court  of  the  centumviri  was  established 
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in  eariy  timet,  for  the  apecial  pnrpoie  of  deciding 
qnestioiu  of  quiritarian  ownenhip ;  and  the  im- 
portance of  luch  qnettioni  is  apparent,  when  we 
consider  that  the  Roman  citiaens  were  rated  ac- 
cording to  their  quiritazian  property,  that  on  their 
rating  depended  their  class  and  centory,  and  con- 
sequently their  share  of  power  in  the  public  as- 
semblies. No  private  judex  could  decide  on  a 
right  which  might  thus  indirectly  aflfect  the  caput 
of  a  Roman  cituen,  but  only  a  tribunal  selected  out 
of  all  the  tribes.  Consistently  with  this  hypothesis 
we  find  not  only  the  rei  vindicatio  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  centumviri,  but  also  the  heredi- 
tatts  petitio  and  actio  confessoria.  Hollweg  is  of 
opinion  that,  with  the  Aebutia  Lex  a  new  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  centumviri  commences ;  the  legis 
actiones  were  abolished,  and  the  fbnnula  [Actio] 
was  introduced,  excepting,  howerer,  as  to  the 
eamtae  eMUumviralM.  (Oaius,iT.  30,  31 ;  GelL  xri. 
10.)  The  formula  is  in  its  nature  adapted  only 
to  personal  actions ;  but  it  appears  that  it  was  also 
adi»ted  by  a  legal  device  to  rindicationes ;  and 
llollweg  attributes  this  to  the  Aebutia  Lex,  by 
which  he  considers  that  the  twofold  process  was 
introduced :  —  1.  per  l^gis  actionem  i^d  centum- 
Tiros  ;  2.  per  formulam  or  per  sponsionem  before  a 
judex.  Thus  two  modes  of  procedure  in  the  case 
of  actiones  in  rem  were  established,  and  such 
actions  were  no  longer  exclusively  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  centumviri. 

Under  Augustus,  according  to  Hollweg,  the 
functions  of  the  centumviri  were  so  for  modified 
that  the  more  important  vindicationes  were  put 
under  the  cognisance  of  the  centumviri,  and  the 
less  important  were  determined  per  sponsionem 
and  before  a  judex.  Under  this  emperor  the  court 
also  resumed  its  former  dignity  and  importance. 
(DiaL  de  Oaut,  CorrvpL  Ehq,  c.  38.) 

The  younger  Pliny,  who  practised  in  this  court 
(Ep^  n.  14),  makes  firequent  allusions  to  it  in  his 
letters  (£^,  l  5,  v.  1,  ix.  23.)  The  centumviri 
are  mentioned  in  two  excerpts  in  the  Digest  (5. 
tit  2.  s.  13,  17)  and  perhaps  elsewhere  ;  one  ex- 
cerpt is  firom  C.  Scaevola  and  the  other  from 
Paulus. 

The  foregoing  notice  is  founded  on  HoUweg^ 
ingenious  essay  ;  his  opinions  on  some  points,  how- 
ever, are  hardly  established  by  authorities.  Those 
who  desire  to  investigate  this  exceedingly  obscure 
matter  may  compare  the  two  essays  cited  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  [G.  L.] 

CENTU'RIA.     [COMITIA  ;  EXBRCITOA] 

CENTURIA'TA  COMI'TIA.    [Comitia.] 
CENTU'RIO.    [ExBHCiTUS.] 
CENTUSSIS.    [Ab.] 

CERA  (Kfip6s\  wax.  For  its  employment  in 
painting,  see  Pictura,  No.  7  ;  and  for  its  ap- 

5lication  as  a  writing  material,  see  Tabular  and 
'X8TAMBNTUM. 

CEREA'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  in 
honour  of  Ceres,  whose  wanderings  in  search  of 
lier  lost  daughter  Proserpine  were  represented 
by  women  clothed  in  white,  running  about  with 
lighted  torches.  (Or.  Fad,  iv.  494.)  During  its 
continuance,  games  were  celebrated  in  the  Circus 
Maximus  (Tacit  Ann.  xv.  53),  the  spectaton  of 
which  appeared  in  white  (Ov.  Fad.  iv.  620)  ;  but 
on  any  occasion  of  public  mourning  the  games  and 
festivals  were  not  celebrated  at  all,  as  the  ma- 
trons could  not  appear  at  them  except  in  white. 
(Liv.  xxii  56,  xxxiv.  6.)   The  day  of  the  Cerealia 
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is  doubtful ;  some  think  it  was  the  ides  or  1 3th 
of  April,  othen  the  7th  of  the  same  month.  (Ov. 
/•W,  iv.  389.)  [R.W.] 

CEREVI'SIA,  CERVI'SIA  (C^s),  ale  or 
beer,  was  almost  or  altogether  unknown  to  the 
ancient,  as  it  is  to  the  modem  inhabitants  of 
Greece  and  Italy.  But  it  was  used  veiy  generally 
by  the  suirounding  nations,  whose  soil  and  dimate 
were  less  fovourable  to  the  ^wth  of  vines  (m 
Oallia,  o^nsgM  prwindU,  PIm.  H,  N.  xxii  82 ; 
Theophnist  De  Camm  PkmL  vi.  11  •  Diod.  Sic 
iv.  2,  V.  26  ;  Strab.  xvii  2.  5  ;  Tacit  Germ,  23). 
Acc<vding  to  Herodotus  (ii  77),  the  Egyptians 
commonly  drank  **  barley- wine,**  to  which  custom 
Aeschylus  alludes  {U  KpiBw  /U^v,  i^qtpL  954  ; 
Ftbuiaei  poeula  sytki^  ColunL  x.  116).  Diodoms 
Siculus  (L  20,  34)  says,  that  the  Egyptian  beer 
was  nearly  equal  to  wine  in  strength  and  flavour. 
The  Iberians,  the  Thracians,  and  the  people  in  the 
north  of  Asia  Minor,  instead  of  drinking  their  ale 
or  beer  out  of  cups,  placed  it  before  them  in  a  laige 
bowl  or  vase  (itpornp),  which  was  sometimes  of 
gold  or  silver.  This  being  full  to  the  brim  with 
the  grains,  as  well  as  the  fennented  liquor,  the 
guests,  when  they  pledged  one  another,  drank  to- 
^^ether  out  of  the  same  bowl  by  stooping  down  to 
It,  although,  when  this  token  of  friendship  was 
not  intended,  they  adopted  the  more  refined  method 
of  sucking  up  the  fluid  through  tubes  of  cane. 
(Archil.  Froff,  p.  67,  ed.  Liebel ;  Xen.  Jnab,  iv. 
§  5,  26  ;  Athen.  i.  28  ;  Viig.  Cfeory.  iii.  380  ; 
Serv.  ad  loe.)  The  Suevi,  and  other  northern 
nations,  offered  to  their  gods  libations  of  beer, 
and  expected  that  to  drink  it  in  the  presence  of 
Odin  would  be  among  the  delights  of  Valhalla. 
(Keysler,  Jftf>7.  iSep/eae.  p.  150 — 156.)  Bpvror, 
one  of  the  names  for  beer  (Archil.  /.  e. ;  Hclla- 
nicus,  p.  91,  ed.  Sturts  ;  Athen.  x.  67),  seems  to 
be  an  ancient  passive  participle,  fi»m  the  verb  to 
brew,  [J.  Y.] 

CE'RNERE  HEREDITA'TEM.   [Hmrm.] 

CERO'MA  (K^fta)  was  the  oil  mixed  with 
wax  (,Ktip6s)  with  which  wrestlers  were  anointed. 
After  they  had  been  anointed  with  this  oil,  they 
were  covoed  with  dust  or  a  sofi  sand ;  whence 
Seneca  (Ep,  57)  says — A  eeromaU  mo$  ha/Ae 
(a^)  excepU  w  crypta  NeapoUiana. 

Ceroma  also  signified  the  place  where  wrcstiera 
were  anointed  (the  elasotketiumy  Vitruv.  v.  11), 
and  also,  in  later  times,  the  place  where  they 
wrestied.  This  word  is  often  used  in  connection 
with  palaestra  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxv.  2),  but  we  do  not 
know  in  what  respect  these  phioes  diffiered.  Seneca 
{De  Brev,  ViL  12)  speaks  of  the  ceroma  as  a 
place  which  the  idle  were  accustomed  to  firequent. 
In  order  to  see  the  gymnastic  sports  of  boys.  Ar- 
nobius  {Adv,  Gent,  iil  23)  informs  us  that  the 
ceroma  was  under  the  protection  of  Mercury. 
(Krause,  Gynmaatik  vnd  Agonutik  der  HeUaten, 
vol  L  p.  106,  Ac) 

CERTA'MINA.    [Athlbtab.] 

CERTI,  INCERTI  ACTIO,  is  a  name  which 
has  been  given  by  some  modem  writers  to  thoee 
actions  in  which  a  determinate  or  indetemunate 
sum,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  mentioned  in  the  for- 
mula (comdemmUtQ  eeriae  peeumae  vd  Mosrtae, 
Gains,  iv.  49,  Ac). 

The  expression  incerta  foraiula,  which  occur  in 
Gaius  (iv.  54  X  implies  a  certa  formula.  With 
respect  to  the  intentio,  it  may  be  called  certa 
when  the  demand  of  the  actor  is  detenninate^ 
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wlielfctf  it  be  a  eertem  thing  that  W 
a  cenaiii  warn  of  mamej  (Guw»  hr.  45,  47).  The 
bitaatiD  ia  ineerta  wboi  the  dana  k  not  of  a  de- 
finite thing  or  oonething:,  hat  is  ex|iRaed  hj  the 
wonia  fmdqmd^  &c  (OfthM,  it.  47,  136,  IS7.) 
If  the  intentio  b  ineerta,  the  uajdnaiMtio  amt 
be  inoerta.  If  the  intntie  wat  corta,  the  eon- 
demnatio  might  be  either  eerta  or  inoerta  (Oaiu, 
IT.  50,  51).  In  the  eoBBpilatioBe  of  Jartiaitn, 
where  the  czpreioioat  ineertt  aetifa^  ineerta  actio, 
ineertmn  jndicinm  oocar,  thej  ■fedally  i^y  to 
the  actio  pBMoeriptis  TorfaH,  whi^  eontained  an 
ineerta  intentio  and  eondemnatiflu  (Actio  ;  Sa* 
TignT,  '^■fem,  ftcL  Tol.  T.  PL  74.)  [O.  U] 

CKRU'CHL    [Navm.] 
KERUX  (icV<)*    [Cadocidb  ;  Fbtiali&] 
CE'SSIO  BONORUM.  [BoNoaUM  Casaia] 
CE'SSIO  IN  JURE.    [In  Juan  Caaaia] 
CESTRUM.     (PKTuaA,  Net  6.] 
CESTU&    1.  The  thongi  or  bando  of  leather, 
which  were  tied  looad  the  hudi  of  boxen,  in 
order  to  render  their  blowe  more  pewerfuL    Theee 
bends  of  leather,  whidi  were  ctUed  Ipdmts^  or 
Ifutms  wyKTutoL,  in  Qredc,  were  aiao  fiequently 
tied  loand  the  ana  at  high  at  the  elbow,  at  it 
Aowu  in  the  foDowing  ttatoe  of  a  boxer,  the 
original  of  whieh  it  in  the  Loane  at  Paria.     (See 
Cluee,  Mm9S*  d.  SemlpL  AmL  U  Mod,  ToLiii.pL 
£27.  n.  2042.) 
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The  cettne  wet  nted  by  boxen  from  the  eariieit 
times.  When  Epeint  and  Eniyahit,  in  the  lUad 
(xxiii  684),  prepore  themteWet  for  boxing,  thej 
pat  on  their  handt  thongt  made  of  ox-hide  {IpAtf- 
ras  ^kvpAfrvm  fio^s  ^Tpe^Amo)  ;  but  it  should  be 
TeeoUected,  that  the  cettot  in  heroic  timet  appean 
to  haTe  eoBsitted  merely  of  tlumgi  of  leather,  and 
difliered  materially  hwn  the  finffhtftil  weaponi, 
loaded  with  lead  and  iron,  whidi  were  used  in 
later  times.  The  different  knidt  of  cestns  were 
called  br  the  Greeks  in  later  times  fuOdx^ 
OTupai  io%ia^  irfoSpaiy  and  fi^pfi^tets :  of  which 
the  futXixai  gare  the  softest  blowt,  and  the 
;i%ti|iMf  the  most  serere.  The  futXixai^  which 
wen  the  mott  aneient,  are  detcribed  by  Pantaniat 
<TiiL  401.  f  S)  as  made  of  nw  ox-hide  cat  into 


thin  pieces,  and  joined  in  as  ancient  manner ;  they 
were  tied  nnder  the  hoUow  or  palm  of  the  ham^ 
leanng  the  fingen  nncovered.  The  athletae  in 
the  palaestrae  at  Olympia  need  the  /utXix^^  ia 
pnetising  for  the  poblic  nmes  {Utirrmir  rar 
fMAamrr^^iir.  PaojL  tL  23.  |  S)  ;  bat  in  the  games 
themselTos,  they  used  those  which  gaTO  the  te- 
Terest  blows. 

The  cestus,  used  in  later  times  m  the  public 
games,  wat,  at  has  been  already  renmrked,  a  most 
formidable  weapon.  It  was  Impicntly  eotered 
with  knott  and  nails,  and  hmded  with  lend  and 
iron  ;  whence  Virgil  (Jen.  t.  406),  in  tpcakiag  of 
it,aayt, 

**  Ingentia  teptem 
Terga  boom  phunbo  insuto  ferroque  rigebant** 

Statins  {TMk  tl  732)  alto  speaks  of  migrmdia 
fdmmbo  legmina.  Such  weapons  in  the  hands  of  a 
trained  boxer,  mutt  baTO  frequently  occationed 
death.  The  ^^i|«tf  were,  in  fret,  aometimes 
called  TiMor^poi,  or  **  Umb-breaken.**  Figures 
with  the  cestus  frequently  occur  in  ancient  monu- 
ments. They  were  of  Tarious  forms,  ss  appeara 
by  the  following  tpeciment,  taken  from  ancient 
roonnmentt,  of  which  diawimrs  are  giToa  by 
Fabretti  (/Je  Cdumn,  7H|f.  pi  261). 


2.  CasTUs  alto  lignified  a  band  or  tie  of  any 
kind  (Varr.  De  R§  Rud,  L  8)  ;  but  the  term  wat 
more  particularly  applied  to  the  sone  or  girdle  of 
Venus,  on  which  was  represented  OTcxy  thing 
that  could  awaken  Ioto.  (//.  xiT.  214  ;  VaL  Flacc 
TL  470.)  When  Juno  wished  to  win  the  aflfec* 
tions  of  Jupiter,  the  borrowed  thit  cettot  from 
Venus  {IL  L  c.)  ;  end  Venus  herself  employed 
it  to  captiTate  Man.  (Mart.  tL  13,  xIy.  206, 
207.) 

CETRA,  or  CAETRA  (MXrpea,  Hetych.),  a 
taiget,  t.  s.  a  tmall  round  thield,  made  of  the  hide 
of  a  quadruped.  (Itid.  Orig,  xriiL  12  ;  Q.  Curt. 
iiL  4.)  It  wat  alto  worn  hj  the  people  of  Spain 
{eeiraiae  Huptmiae  ooAortoi,  Cset.  B,  C,  i.  39,  48) 
and  Mauritsnia.  By  the  Utter  people  it  was 
aometimes  made  from  the  ikin  of  the  elephant. 
(Stiab.  XTil  pu  828.)  From  thete  accountt,  and 
from  the  dittmct  attertion  of  Tacitut  {Agrie.  36) 
that  it  wat  uted  Inr  the  Britont,  we  may  with  con- 
fidence identify  the  cetra  with  the  target  of  the 
Scottith  Highlanden,  of  which  many  tpeciment  of 
contidenble  antiquity  are  ttill  in  exittence.  It  it 
teen  **  coYering  the  left  armt  **  (comp.  Viig.  Jen. 
Tii.  782)  of  the  two  accompanying  figuret,  which 
are  copied  fiom  a  MS.  of  Prndentiut,  probably 
written  in  thit  country,  and  at  early  at  tJie  ninth 
century.    (Cod,  CotUm,  Cleop.  c  8.) 

It  doet  not  sppear  that  the  Romans  oTsr  wore 
the  cetra.  But  LiTy  compares  it  to  the  peUa  of 
the  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  which  was  alto  w 
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mmll  light  shield  (oetrcUos^  qm>9  peUastat  voeani^ 
xxxi  36).    [PiLTA.]  [J.  Y.] 

CHALCEIA  (xaAx«ia),  a  Tcry  ancient  festival 
celebrated  at  Adient,  which  at  different  times 
seems  to  have  had  a  different  character,  for  at  first 
it  was  solemnised  in  honour  of  Athena,  smnamed 
Ergane,  and  by  the  whole  people  of  Athens, 
whence  it  was  called  'A^^raia  or  ndif9fifu>s. 
(Suidas,  9.  V. ;  Etymol,  Magn, ;  Eustath.  ad  It  u. 
p.  284,  36.)  At  a  later  period,  however,  it  was 
celebrated  only  by  artisans,  esp^ially  smiths,  and 
in  honour  of  Hephaestus,  whence  its  name  was 
changed  into  XaXjccui.  (Pollux,  viL  1 05.)  It  was 
kept  on  the  30th  day  of  the  month  of  Pyanepsion. 
(Suidas,  Harpocret  Eustath.  L  c.)  Menandcr  had 
written  a  comedy  called  XoAxcms,  a  fragment  of 
which  is  preserved  in  A  then,  xi  p.  502.  (Comp. 
Welcker,  Die  Aesehyl.  Trilog,  p.  290.)     [L.  S.] 

CHALCI'DICUM  is  merely  defined  by  Festus 
(«.  V.)  as  a  sort  of  buildinff  {genus  aedifidi)^  so 
called  ftom  the  city  of  Chalcis,  but  what  sort  is 
not  explained  ;  neither  do  the  inscriptions  or  the 
passages  of  ancient  writers,  in  which  the  word  oc- 
curs, give  any  description  firom  which  a  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  with  certainty  respecting  the  form, 
use,  and  locality  of  such  buOdings. 

Chaiddioa  were  certainly  appurtenances  to  some 
banlieae  (Vitruv.  v.  1),  in  reference  to  which  the 
following  attempts  at  identification  have  been 
suggested :  —  1.  A  mint  attached  to  the  basilica, 
firom  x<*^^'  and  S/m?,  which,  though  an  insenious 
conjecture,  is  not  supported  by  si^cient  dassical 
authority.  2.  That  port  of  a  basilica  which  lies 
directly  in  front  of  the  tribune,  corresponding  to 
the  nave  in  a  modem  chureh,  of  which  it  was  the 
original,  where  the  lawyers  stood,  and  thence 
termed  navis  eautidiea,  3.  An  apartment  thrown 
out  at  the  back  of  a  basilica,  either  on  the  ground 
floor  or  at  the  extremity  of  the  upper  gallery,  in  the 
form  of  a  balcony.  4.  Internal  chambers  on  each 
side  of  the  tribune  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Judiceg^  as  in  the  basilica  of  Pompeii.  5.  The 
vestibule  of  a  basilica,  either  in  front  or  rear ; 
which  interpretation  is  fbunded  upon  an  inscription 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  in  the  building  appropriated 
to  the  fullers  of  cloth  (JhUtmiea) : — 

EuMACHiA.  L.  F.  Sacird.  Pub.  •  •  •  • 
♦****♦  Chalcidicum.  Cryptam  Porticus 
**  *sua.  pxqunia.  p£cit.  xadxmquk.  dbdicavit. 

By  comparing  the  plan  of  the  building  with  this 
inscription,  it  is  clear  that  the  chalcidicum  men- 
\  on  only  be  refecred  to  the  veitibiile.    Its 
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decorations  likewise  correiqMnd  in  richness  and 
chtiracter  with  the  vestibule  of  a  basilica  described 
by  Procopius  (De  Aedifie.  Justin,  L  10),  which  is 
twice  designated  by  the  term  X'^^'^*  The  vesti- 
bule of  the  basilica  at  Pompeii  is  shown  upon  the 
pkn  on  page  199,  a. 

In  another  sense  the  word  is  used  as  a  synonyme 
with  eoemtculum,  ^  Scribuntur  Dii  vestri  in 
tridiniis  coelestibus  atque  in  ekalddids  aureis 
coenitare  ^*  ( Amobius,  p.  1 49).  These  words,  com- 
pared with  Hom.  Od,  xxiii.  1, 

and  the  translation  of  im^p^w  by  Ausoniiis 
(Periook.  xiii.  Cklyss,\ 

^  Chaladia/m  gressu  nutrix  supcrabat  anili,*^ 
together  with  the  known  locality  of  the  ancient 
eoenaeula^  seem  fidly  to  authorise  the  interpreta- 
tion given.     (Tumeb.  Advert,  xviiL  34  ;  Salmas. 
i»S^,  Peeeen,  Nigr,  c.  12.  p.  677.) 

Finally,  the  word  seems  also  to  have  been  used 

in  the  same  sense  as  mamicmumy  a  balcony.   (Isid. 

I  De  Orig. ;  Reinesins,  Var.  LeeL  iiL  6.)      [A.  R.] 

CHALCIOrCIA  (xoAiMotJria),  an  annual  fes- 
tival, with  sacrifices,  celebrated  at  Sparta  in  honour 
of  Athena,  surnamed  XoAxiouros,  L  e.  the  goddess 
of  the  brazen-house.  (Pans.  iiL  17.  §  3,  x.  5.  §  5; 
and  Goeller  ad  Thueyd,  1 128,  Ac.)  Young  men 
marched  on  the  occasion  in  full  armour  to  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  ;  and  the  ephors,  although, 
not  entering  the  temple,  but  remaining  within  its 
sacred  precincts,  were  obliged  to  take  part  in  the 
sacrifice.     (Polyb.  iv.  35.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CH  ALC  US  (xoAirovf),  a  denomiaation  of  Greek 
copper -money. 

Bronze  or  copper  (xoXit^f)  was  very  little  used 
by  the  Greeks  for  money  in  early  times.  Silver 
was  originally  the  universal  currency,  and  copper 
appears  to  have  been  seldom  coined  till  after  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  The  x"*^^^  wownph 
at  Athens  issued  in  &  c.  406  {SehoL  ad  Aristoph. 
Ran,  737)  were  a  peculiar  exception ;  and  they  were 
soon  afterwards  called  in,  and  the  silver  currency 
restored.  (Aristoph.  Eodetiax,  815 — 822 ;  Au- 
RUM.)  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the 
copper  coin  called  x''^'^*^'  ^^*9  hi  cireulation  in 
Athens  still  earlier.  The  smallest  silver  coin  at 
Athens  was  the  quarter  obol,  and  the  x^'^^^' 
was  the  half  of  that,  or  the  eighth  of  an  obol.  Its 
value  was  somewhat  more  than  3-4ths  of  a  farthing. 
It  seems  to  have  been  used  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ficult of  coining  silver  in  such  minute  pieces.  The 
Xa^ous  in  later  times  was  divided  into  lepta^  of 
which,  according  to  Suidas(s.vr.  Td\arroy^O€oK&s)y 
it  contained  seven.  There  was  another  copper  coin 
current  in  Greece,  called  o-^/a^oXov,  of  which  the 
value  is  not  known.  Pollux  (iii  9)  also  mentions 
K6xXveos  as  a  copper  coin  of  an  earlier  age  ;  but, 
as  Mr.  Hussey  has  remarked,  this  may  have  been 
a  common  name  for  small  money  ;  since  k6xXv€os 
signified  generally  *^  changing  money,**  and  koK- 
\v€i^rfiSy  **  a  money-changer."  In  later  times, 
the  obol  was  coined  of  copper  as  wdl  as  silver.  The 
Greek  states  of  Sicily  and  Italy  had  a  copper  coin- 
age at  a  very  early  period  [Litra].  (Hossey, 
Aneiemi  WeigkU  and  Momey^  c  8 ;  Bockh,  PM, 
.fi^ocw.  </ ^tAem,  p.  592,  2nd  ed. ;  UeberGewidd^ 
Mumxfutee,  Ac,  pp.  142,  342.  Ac)         [P.  S.] 

CHARI'STIA  (firom  xop^CoAuu*  to  grant  a 
fisvonr  or  pardon),  a  Roman  Heast,  to  which  none 
but  relations  and  members  of  the  same  fiunily  were 
invited,  in  order  that  any  quanel  or  disagreemcnl 
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wkich  kad  triien  aaongft  then  might  be  made 
vp,  and  arecondliBdoB  effected*  It  wsf  cclehnted 
ererj  jew  on  the  lihh  of  Fefamary.  (Ov.  Futt.  ii. 
617:  VmLMvcaLSS;  Ifait. uc 55.)     [R.W.] 

CKARTA.     [LnsR.] 

CHEIRON(yMIA  (x*ifwwpfnX  a  minetM 
movonent  of  the  hands,  which  fanned  a  part  of 
the  aft  of  danrmg  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  word  is  also  nsed  in  a  wider  eense,  both  for 
the  art  of  dancing  in  gencnl^  and  far  any  signs  made 
with   the   hands   in  order  to  cooTey  ideas.     In 

nts  of 


gymnastics  it  was  a^iplied  to  the  morementi 
the  hands  in  pugilistic  eombat ;  and  it  is  usee 
connectioD  with  the  term  yx^'M'^X  w  (Athen.ziT. 
pi  629.  hu ;  HesyckToL  a  p.  1547.  AlK ;  Herod. 
Ti  129  ;  Adtaa  T.  /f.  xir.  22 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxzri. 
13  ;  PteiSL  tL  lOL  f  1 ;  Heliod.  J^tUofK  IT.  p.  73  ; 
KiaiMe,  OfmmaMumdJ^omuiik^  TolLc.  6Li  33, 
ToL  ii.  e.  3.  S  1.)  [P.  S.] 

CHEIROTO'NU  (xtiprr«p(a).  In  the  Athe- 
nian assemblies  twosuides  of  voting  were  pimctawd, 
the  oDa  by  pebbles  [Psbpbus],  the  other  by 
a  show  of  hawL  (xw^rswiy).  Tho  hitter  was 
employed  in  the  election  ef  those  magirtntes  who 
were  chosen  in  the  public  assonblies  (kpxoip*- 
vtoiX  and  who  were  hence  called  x*y'**^^^S 
in  voting  iqien  laws,  and  in  some  kinds  of  triali 
oo  matters  which  concerned  the  people,  as  upon 
spstfsAo*  and  cis'ayytAioi.  We  frequently  find, 
howerer,  the  word  1(F^fi(•^Smi  nied  where  the 
votes  were  really  given  by  show  of  hand&  (I'y>> 
&  EmioiHL  pu  124.  16.  and  p.  127.  8.  ed.  Su-ph.  ; 
Dem.  OfymtL  i  p.  9.) 

The  BHnncr  of  voting  by  a  show  of  hands  is 
said  by  Soidas  (s.  r.  Karcx«pordiriSfv)  to  have  been 
ss  faOows  :~The  heiald  said :  *«  Whoever  thinks 
that  Meidias  is  guilty,  let  him  lift  up  his  hand.** 
Then  those  who  thought  so  stretched  forth  their 
hsada.  Then  the  herald  said  again :  **  Whoever 
thmks  that  Meidias  is  not  guilty,  let  him  lift  up 
his  hand  ;**  and  those  who  were  of  this  opinion 
stretched  forth  their  hands.  The  number  of 
hands  was  counted  endi  time  by  the  herald  ;  and 
the  president,  upon  the  liendd*s  fepott,  decbred 
on  which  side  the  majority  voted  ( jbwysfs^iy  riu 
Xc^oToruu;,  Aesch.  &  Oimpk.  $  2). 

It  is  important  to  understand  ckariy  the  com* 
pooads  of  this  word.  A  vote  condemning  an 
accused  person  is  Kteraxftporoida  :  one  acquitting 
him,  knx*»^ora^  (Dem.  e.  Mad.  pp.  516, 
553,  583)  ;  hnx'tforrwtar  is  to  confirm  by  a  ma- 
jority of  votes  (Dem.  Lh  Cbrm.  pp.  235,  261)  ; 
^txcyorovia  rfir  po/tAif  was  a  revision  of  the 
kws,  which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  every 
year ;  irtx^tporemm  rmv  hfx^  was  a  vote  taken 
in  the  first  assembly  of  each  Prytany  on  the  con- 
dact  ef  the  magistrates :  in  these  cases,  those  who 
voted  for  the  confirmation  of  the  law,  or  for  the 
eotttinoanee  in  office  of  the  magistnte.  were  said 
#nxcafororc<r,  those  on  the  other  side  A«wx<<P^^ 
wuv  (Dem.  «.  TVaiocr.  pw  706  ;  Harpocrst..  and 
Soidas  s.  «.  Ksp^  kofXiisitk  \  Deso.  c.  TiaocrM. 
p.  1330) :  ZwxiupvTvi^  is  a  vote  fi>r  ona  of 
two  alternatives  (Dem.  c.  Awdnitkm,  p.  596  ;  & 
riMoer.  PL  707  ;  &  A^sosr.  p.  1346) :  iurrtx^foro^ 
rw,  to  vote  against  a  proposition.  Tho  com- 
pounds  of  fn^Ct^Bm  have  similsr  meanmgs. 
(Schftnann*  IM  QmHiu  Aikmimnmrn^  pp.  120, 
125, 231,  251,  330.)  [P.  &] 

CH£LID<yNIA  (x«Ai«r<a),  a  castom  ob- 
I  the  iilaiMl  of  Rhodes,  in  the  month  of 
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R»>"«lromion,  the  time  when  the  swallows  returned. 
Ihirin,{  that  M-asan  l•ov^  r.i]l«-«l  x«^<34riaTai,  went 
from  Luuac  to  house  collrctinj;  liulcf^ifts,  ostensibly 
for  the  retumini!  ewaUow-t  (x«A*^»'<C«<*'Ksndsinir. 
inff  a  song  which  issiUI  exuuit.  (Alhin.Tiii.  p.»(iO  • 
compare  Ilpen,  (>fmwe.  i'kil.  {.  p.  164,  and  Kuttaih. 
ad  iPdyn.  xxi.  nit  Jim.)  It  is  said  to  have  l»ren  in- 
trodnccd  by  Clcobulus  of  Lindus,  at  the  same  period 
when  the  town  was  in  great  distressL  The  cheli- 
donia,  which  have  sometimes  been  callrd  a  fes- 
tival»  seem  to  have  been  nothing  hut  a  peculiar 
mode  of  begging,  which  on  the  occasion  of  the  re* 
turn  of  the  swallows  vras  carried  on  by  boys  in  the 
manner  stated  above.  Many  analogies  may  still 
be  observed  in  various  countries  at  the  various 
seasons  of  the  year.  [  !*•  S.  1 

CHKLYS(xrfAirf).    [Ltha.] 

CHEMR  (x^m4),  a  Orrek  liquid  measure,  the 
capacity  of  which  (ss  is  the  rase  with  most  of  the 
smaller  measures)  is  ditferently  stated  by  diflfcrent 
authorities.  There  was  a  snuill  chrme,  which  ctm- 
tained  two  cochU-aria,  or  two  drnchniae,  and  was 
the  seventy-second  part  of  the  eotyle,  =--  tlOGB  of 
a  pint  Kn^lwh.  (Kh<-m.  Fann.  v.  77.)  The  lnr>r« 
cheme  was  to  the  small  in  the  pmponion  of  3  to  'J. 
Other  sizes  of  tho  chrme  are  mcnt)«mrH,  but  they 
differ  so  much  that  we  cannot  tell  with  ci  rtainty 
what  they  reallv  were.  (Iluasey,  Annemt  Wtufki*^ 
Ac. ;  Wnrm,  />•  Ptmd.  Ac.)  (P.  8.1 

CHKNISrrs.     [NAVial 

CHKHNIPS  (xV4).     [LrsTRATio.l 

CHKR()STAE(x'7p««rTof).    [Hinas.] 

CHILIAKCHUS.     (KxaaciTts.) 

CHIRAMA'XIITM  (fntm  xiip  and  Cfui^a),  a 
sort  of  easy  chair  or  **  go-cart,**  used  for  invalids 
and  children.    (Petron.  28.) 

CHIRIDOTA.    [Tunica.] 

CHIROORAPHUM  {x*^piyfm^\  meant 
first,  as  its  derivation  implies,  a  hand-writing 
or  autograph.  (Cic.  Phil,  il  4.)  In  this  its  simple 
sense,  x«^P  in  Greek  and  smmws  in  Latin  are  often 
substituted  for  it. 

Like  similar  words  in  all  langimges,  it  acquired 
several  technical  senses.  From  iu  first  mrnning 
was  easily  derived  that  of  a  signature  to  a  will  or 
other  instrument,  especially  a  note  of  hand  giren 
by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor.  In  this  latter  case,  it 
did  not  constitute  the  legal  ohiigntion  (for  the 
debt  might  be  proved  in  some  other  way)  ;  it  a-as 
only  a  proof  of  the  obligation. 

According  to  Asconius  {in  Vmrr.  iii.  86)  ckiro* 
profAumj  in  the  sense  of  a  note-of-  hand,  was  dis- 
tinguished from  tymfrapka  ;  the  former  was  always 
given  for  money  actually  lent,  the  latter  might  he 
a  mere  sham  agreement  (something  like  a  bill  of 
aooommodation,  though  with  a  different  object),  to 
pay  a  debt  which  had  never  been  actually  in- 
curred. The  ekirogrmhmm  was  kept  by  the 
creditor,  and  had  only  the  debtor"*  signature  ;  the 
lyaj^rap&o,  on  the  contrary,  was  signed  and  kept 
by  both  parties. 

In  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  (see  Du  Fresne, 
i.  o.)  eUropmpkmm  was  nsed  to  signify  tribute  col- 
lected under  the  sign-manual  of  a  person  in  antho* 
rity,  similar  to  the  briefs  and  benevolences  of 
fbnner  times  in  our  own  conntry.  It  was  also 
used  (see  Blackstone,  b.  iL  c  20),  till  verv  lately, 
m  tiie  English  kw  kt  an  indenture.  Duplicates  of 
deeds  were  written  on  one  piece  of  parchment,  with 
the  word  ektroffrapkum  between  them,  which  was 
cat  in  two  in  a  straight  orwavy  line,  and  the  parti 
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giyen  to  the  care  of  the  persons  concerned.  By 
the  CSanonista,  Blackstone  remarks,  the  word  ^- 
grapha  or  tjfngnphut  was  employed  in  the  same 
way,  and  hence  gave  its  name  to  these  kind  of 
writings.  [B.  J.] 

CHIRU'RGIA  (x«if»vp7^),  surgery.  The 
practice  of  surgery  was,  for  a  long  time,  considered 
by  the  ancients  to  be  merely  a  part  of  a  physician^ 
duty ;  but  as  it  is  now  almost  universally  allowed 
to  be  a  separate  branch  of  the  profession,  it  will 
perhaps  be  more  convenient  to  treat  of  it  under  a 
separate  head.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  touch 
upon  the  disputed  questions,  which  is  the  more 
aneimt^  or  which  is  the  more  honomraUe  branch  of 
the  profession ;  nor  even  to  try  to  give  such  a 
definition  of  the  word  chinurgia  as  would  be  likely 
to  satisfy  both  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
present  day ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  determine  the 
sense  m  which  the  word  was  used  by  ih^amcimU; 
and  then,  adhering  closely  to  that  meaning,  to  give 
an  account  of  this  division  of  the  science  and  art 
of  medicine,  as  practised  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  referring  to  the  artide  Mboicina  for 
further  particulars. 

The  word  chiruigia  is  derived  from  x*^p  the 
hand,  and  tpyop  a  work,  and  is  explained  by 
Celstts  {De  Med,  lib.  viL  Pne&t)  to  mean  that 
part  of  medicine  tpiae  mcmu  enrat^  **  which  cures 
diseases  by  means  of  the  hand  ;^  in  Dic«enes 
LaHrtius  (ill  85)  it  is  said  to  cure  8i&  rod  rfyaf^w 
KiiL  icaic(i%  •^by  cutting  and  burning  ;**  nor  (as  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware)  is  it  ever  used  by  ancient 
authors  in  any  other  sense.  Omitting  the  ^bulous 
and  mytiiological  personages,  Apollo,  Aesculapius, 
Chiron,  &&,  the  only  certain  traditions  respecting 
the  state  of  surgery  before  the  establishment  of 
the  republics  of  Greece,  and  even  until  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  There  it  appears  that  surgery 
was  ahnoet  entirely  confined  to  the  treatment  of 
wounds ;  and  the  imaginary  power  of  enchantment 
was  joined  with  the  use  of  topical  applications. 
{IL  iiL  218,  xi.  515,  828,  843,  &c.  &c)  The 
Greeks  received  suigeiy,  together  with  the  other 
branches  of  medicine^  from  the  Egyptians;  and 
from  some  observations  made  by  the  men  of 
science  who  accompanied  the  French  expedition  to 
Egypt  in  171)8,  it  appears,  that  there  are  docu- 
ments fully  proving  that  in  very  remote  times  this 
extraordinary  peo^e  had  made  a  degree  of  pro- 
gress of  which  few  of  the  modems  have  any  con- 
ception :  upon  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  the  temples 
at  Tentyra,  Kamack,  Luxor,  &c^  basso-relievos 
are  seen,  representing  limbs  that  have  been  cut  off 
with  instruments  very  analogous  to  those  which 
are  employed  at  the  present  day  for  amputations. 
The  same  instruments  are  again  observed  in  the 
hieroglyphics,  and  vestiges  of  other  suigical  opera- 
tions may  be  traced,  which  afford  oouTincing  proofii 
of  the  skill  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  this  branch 
of  medical  science.  (Larry,  quoted  in  Cooper^ 
Smrg,  DieL) 

The  earliest  remaining  surgical  writings  are 
those  of  Hippocrates,  who  was  bom  b.  a  460,  and 
died  B.  a  357.  Among  his  reputed  works  there 
are  ten  treatises  on  this  subject,  only  one  of  which 
however  is  considered  undoubtedly  genuine.  Hip- 
pocrates &r  surpassed  all  his  predecessor!  (and 
indeed  most  of  his  successors)  in  the  boldness  and 
success  of  his  operatioos  ;  and  though  the  scanty 
knowledge  of  anatomy  possessed  in  those  times 
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prevented  his  attaining  any  veiy  mat  perfection, 
still,  we  should  rather  admire  his  genius,  which 
enabled  him  to  do  so  much,  than  blame  him  be- 
cause, with  his  deficient  information,  he  was  able 
to  do  no  more.  The  scientific  skill  in  reducing 
fractures  and  luxations  dispkyed  in  his  works, 
De  Fraeturie^  De  ArtiaUis^  excites  the  admira- 
tion of  Haller  (BiblwA.  Cfttnui;.),  and  he  was 
most  probably  the  inventor  of  the  amis,  an  old 
chirurgical  machine  for  dislocations  of  the  dionlder, 
which,  though  now  fiillen  into  disuse,  for  a  long 
time  enjoyed  a  great  reputation.  In  his  woric  De 
Capiat  Vubienbut  he  gives  minute  directions 
about  the  time  and  mode  of  using  the  trephine, 
and  warns  the  operator  against  the  probability  of 
his  being  deceived  by  the  sutures  of  jthe  cranium, 
as  he  confesses  happened  to  himself.  {De  M<n\ 
Vulgar,  lib.  v.  p.  561,  ed.  Klihn.)  The  author  of 
the  Oath,  commonly  attributed  to  Hippocrates, 
binds  his  pupils  not  to  perform  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  but  to  leave  it  to  persons  accustomed  to 
it  (^pydrpiri  iufdpdai  rp/^ios  r^irSc) ;  from  which 
it  would  appear  as  if  certain  persons  confined  them- 
selves to  particuhu*  operations. 

The  names  of  several  persons  are  preserved  who 
practised  surgery  as  well  as  medicine,  in  the  times 
immediately  succeeding  those  of  Hippocrates ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  some  fragments,  inserted  in 
the  writing  of  Galen,  Oribasius,  Afe'tius,  &&,  all 
their  writmgs  have  perished.  Archagathus  de- 
serves  to  be  mentioned,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  foreign  surgeon  that  settled  at  Rome 
B.  c.  219.  (Cassius  Hemina,  apmd  PUn.  H,  M 
xxix.  6.)  He  was  at  first  very  well  received,  the 
jwf  Qdritium  was  conferred  upon  him,  a  shop  waa 
bought  for  him  at  the  public  expense,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  honourable  title  of  Vmtmrarim,  This, 
however,  on  account  of  his  frequent  use  of  the 
knife  and  cautery,  was  soon  changed  by  the  Ro- 
mans (who  were  unused  to  such  a  mode  of  prac- 
tice) into  that  of  Carmfex.  Aadepiades,  who 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  a.  a,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  propoeed 
the  operation  of  hronchotomy,  though  he  himself 
never  performed  it  (CaeL  AureL  De  MoHk  AaU, 
L  14,  iii  4) ;  and  Ammonius  of  Alexandria,  sur> 
named  AiOor^/ios,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
rather  later,  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  surgery 
for  having  been  the  first  to  propose  and  to  perform 
the  operation  of  JMkatriiy^  or  breaking  a  calculus 
in  the  bhidder,  when  found  to  be  too  large  for 
safe  extraction.  CeUus  has  minutely  described 
his  mode  of  operatipg  (De  Med,  viL  26.  §  3.  p. 
4S6),  which  very  mudi  resembles  that  Utely  in- 
troduced by  Civiale  and  Heurteloup,  and  which 
proves,  that  however  much  credit  they  may  de- 
serve for  bringing  it  again  out  of  oblivion  into 
public  notice,  the  praise  of  having  originally 
thought  of  it  belongs  to  the  ancients.  **  A  hook,^ 
says  Celsua,  ^  is  to  be  so  insinuated  behmd  the 
stone  as  to  resist  and  prevent  its  recoiling  into  the 
bladder,  even  when  strack ;  then  an  iron  instm- 
ment  is  used,  of  moderate  thickness,  flattened 
towards  the  end,  thin,  but  blunt ;  which  being 
pkced  against  the  stone,  and  stmck  on  the  further 
end,  cleaves  it;  great  care  being  taken,  at  the 
same  time,  that  neither  the  bladder  itsdf  be  in- 
jured by  the  instrument,  nor  the  fragments  of  the 
stone  fidl  back  into  it^  The  next  suigical  writer 
after  Hippocrates,  whose  works  are  still  extant, 
is  Ceisos^  who  lived  at  the  b^ginniqg  of  the  first 
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cenUaj  a.  d.,  and  who  Km  deroted  die  loor  lut 
bo(^  of  his  work,  De Medidma^vid  etpedallj  the 
■eventh  and  eighth,  entirely  to  •nigioU  matten. 
It  appears  plaiolj  from  tcading  Celsiia,  that  since 
the  time  of  Hippocrates  surgery  hsd  made  Terr 
great  progress,  and  had,  indeed,  reached  a  hiffK 
degree  of  perfection.  He  is  the  first  author  who 
gives  dire^ions  for  the  operation  of  UthoComy  {D§ 
Med.  TiL  2a  §  2.  PL  43-2),  and  the  method  de- 
scribed by  him  (called  lAs  apparaima  aitoor,  or 
Crlms*t  mttkody)  continned  to  be  practieed  till  the 
conunenccmcnt  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was 
performed  at  Park,  Bordeanx,  and  other  places  in 
France,  npon  patients  of  all  ages,  eTen  as  mte  as  a 
handred  and  nftj  yean  ago  ;  and  a  modem  author 
(Allan  Om  iLcOoAiMjr,  p.  12)  recommends  it  always 
to  be  piefcrred  on  boys  mider  fborteen.  (Cooper^s 
iJid.  y  Prae.  Smy^  art  Lithotomy.)  He  de- 
fcrihes  (vii  25.  §  3.  pi  428)  the  operation  of  /■- 
a/mlatio^  which  was  so  eonunonly  performed  by  the 
ancicots  npon  silvers,  &e^  and  is  often  alluded  to 
ID  ekssical  authors.  (See  Jut.  tl  73, 379 ;  Senec 
€pmd  LaetamL  Dirim.  ImatU.  L  16;  Mart.  Epigr. 
TiL  82.  1,  ix.  28.  12,  xit.  215.  I ;  TertnIL  De 
Conma  MU.  1 1.)  He  also  describes  (WL  25.  f  1. 
p.  427)  the  opemtion  alluded  to  br  St  Paul  (I 
Cor.  TiL  18)  wftrrr/aifMdr^s  rlr  dtcXi^ri :  /c^  ^«  i> 
ffwdvBm.  Compare  Panlns  Aegineta  (Dt  i?« 
AfedL  Tl.  53),  who  transcribes  firam  Antyllus  a  se- 
cond method  of  performing  the  operation. 

The  following  description,  giTen  by  Celsns,  of 
the  neeeasary  qualifications  of  a  surgeon,  deserves 
to  be  quoted :  —  **  A  surgeon,**  says  he  (lib.  Tii. 
Frae/at.)  **  ought  to  be  young,  or,  at  any  rate,  not 
very  old ;  his  hand  should  be  firm  and  steady,  and 
never  shake ;  he  should  be  able  to  use  his  left 
hand  with  as  much  dexterity  as  his  right ;  his 
eye^ght  should  be  acute  and  clear  ;  his  mind  in- 
trepid, and  so  fiir  subject  to  pity  as  to  make  him 
desirous  of  the  reooTery  of  his  patient,  but  not 
so  &r  as  to  suffer  himself  to  be  moTed  by  his  cries; 
he  should  neither  hurry  the  operation  man  than 
the  case  requirea,  nor  cut  less  than  is  necessary, 
but  do  every  thing  just  as  if  the  otherli  screams 
made  no  impression  upcm  him.** 

Perhaps  the  only  surgical  remark  worth  quoting 
from  Aretaeus,  who  liT«i  in  the  first  century  a.  d., 
is  that  he  condemns  the  qieration  of  bronchotomy, 
and  thinks  **  that  the  wound  would  endanger  an 
infianunation,  cough,  and  strangling  ;  and  that  if 
the  danger  of  being  choked  could  be  UToided  by 
this  method,  yet  the  parts  would  not  heal,  as  being 
cartilaginoos.'*  {De  Mor6.  AcmL  Cur.  17,  p.  227, 
ed.  Kiihn.) 

Omitting  Scribonius  Laigns,  Moschion,  and  So- 
lanus,  the  next  author  of  importance  is  (Taelius 
Aurelianus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  liTed  about 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  A.  D.,  and 
in  whose  works  there  is  a  good  deal  relating  to 
surgery,  though  nothing  that  can  be  called  original 
He  rejected  as  absurd  the  opemtion  of  broncho- 
tomy {De  Murb.  Chrom.  iii  4).  lie  mentions 
a  ease  of  ascites  that  was  cured  by  paracentesis 
(Ibid.  iiL  8),  and  also  a  person  who  recovered 
after  befog  shot  through  the  lungs  by  an  arrow. 
(Ibid.  m.  12.) 

Galen,  the  most  rolnminous  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  valuable  medical  writer  of  antiquity, 
is  less  celebrated  tm  a  surgeon  than  as  an  anatomist 
and  physician.  He  appean  to  luire  practised 
SBVgeryat  Pefgamni;  but,  upon  his  removal  to 
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Rome  (a,  B^  I65\  he  entirely  confined  himself 
to  medicine,  following,  as  he  savs  himself  (/Ju 
Metk,  Mtd,  Ti  20),  the  custom  of'the  pbuw.  His 
writings  prove,  however,  that  he  did  not  entirely 
abandon  surgrty.  His  Commmuries  on  the 
Treatise  of  Hippocrates,  Dm  qficima  Medici,  and 
hia  treatise  De  FaanU,  shows  that  be  was  well 
Tcrsed  even  in  the  minor  details  of  the  art.  He 
appears  also  to  have  been  a  skilful  operator,  though 
no  great  surgical  inventions  are  attributed  to  him. 

Antyllua,  who  lived  some  time  between  Galen 
and  Oribasius,  is  the  cariiest  writer  whose  dtfee- 
tions  for  performing  bronchotomy  are  still  exunt, 
though  the  operation  (as  was  staled  above)  was 
proposed  by  Asclepiades  about  three  hundnrd  rears 
before,  (hily  a  few  ingmenu  of  the  writinj^s  of 
Antyllus  remain,  and  among  them  the  following 
passage  is  pmerred  by  Paulus  Aegineta  {De  He 
Med,  vi.  33): — **(hir  best  surgeons  have  descrilied 
this  operation,  Antyllus  particulariy,  thus :  *  We 
think  this  practice  useless,  and  not  to  be  attempted 
where  all  the  arteries  and  the  lungs  are  affected  ; 
but  when  the  inflammation  lies  chiefly  about  the 
throat,  the  chin,  and  the  tonsils  which  cover  the 
top  of  the  windpipe,  and  the  artery  »  unaflfccted, 
this  experiment  is  very  rational,  to  prevent  the 
danger  of  suflbcation.  When  we  proceed  to  per- 
form it,  we  must  cut  through  some  part  of  the 
windpipe,  below  the  htfynx^  abont  the  third  or 
fourth  ring ;  for  to  cut  quite  through  would  be 
dangerous.  This  place  is  the  most  commodious, 
because  it  is  not  oovend  with  any  flesh,  and  be- 
cause it  has  no  vessels  near  it.  t herefocv,  bend- 
ing the  head  of  the  patient  l«ckwanL,  so  that  the 
windpipe  may  come  more  f<M'ward  to  the  view,  we 
make  a  transverse  section  between  two  of  the 
rings,  so  that  in  this  case  not  the  cartilage,  but  the 
membrane  which  incloses  and  unites  the  cartilages 
together,  is  divided.  If  the  operator  be  a  little 
fesirful,  he  may  fint  divide  the  skin,  extended  by 
a  hook  ;  then,  proceeding  to  the  windpipe,  and 
separating  the  vessels,  if  any  are  in  the  way,  he 
must  make  the  incision.*  Thus  far  Antvllus,  who 
thought  of  this  way  of  cutting,  by  observing  (when 
it  was,  I  suppose,  cut  by  chance)  that  the  air 
rushed  through  it  with  great  violence,  and  that  the 
voice  was  intermpted.  When  the  danger  of  BuflFo- 
cation  is  over,  the  lips  of  the  wound  must  be  united 
by  suture,  that  is,  by  sewing  the  skin,  and  not  the 
cartiladre  ;  then  proper  vulnerary  medicines  are  to 
be  applied.  If  these  do  not  agglutinate,  an  incar- 
nant  must  be  used.  The  same  method  must  be 
pursued  with  those  who  cut  their  throat  with  a 
design  of  committing  suicide.**  * 

Oribasius,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Julian  (a.d. 
361),  professes  to  be  merely  a  compiler;  and 
though  there  is  in  his  great  work,  entitled  2vm- 
Tsryol  *Iarpiffa(,  ColUcta  Medicinalia^  much  sur- 
gical matter,  there  is  nothing  originaL  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Atf'tius  and  Alexander  Trnllianus, 
both  of  whom  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  a.  d.,  and  are  not  famous  for  any  sur^icnl 
inventions.  Paulas  Aegineta  has  given  up  the 
fifth  and  sixth  books  of  his  work,  De  He  Medini^ 


*  This  operation  appears  to  have  been  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  performed  by  the  ancients  upon  a 
human  being.  Avenzoar  (p.  15)  tried  it  upon  a 
goat,  and  found  it  might  be  done  without  much 
danger  or  difliculty  ;  but  he  says  he  should  not 
like  to  be  the  first  person  to  try  it  upon  a  roan. 
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entirely  to  surgery,  and  has  inserted  in  them 
much  useful  matter,  the  firuits  chiefly  of  his  own 
observation  and  experience.  He  was  particularly 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  midwifery,  and  female 
diseases,  and  was  called  on  that  account,  by  the 
Arabians,  Al-KawabeU^  *^  the  Accoucheur,'^  (Abul- 
pharaj,  HisL  DyuasL,  p.  181,  ed.  Pococke).  Two 
pamphlets  were  published  in  1768  at  Odttmgen, 
4ta  by  Rud.  Aug.  Vogel,  entitled  £>e  Pauli 
Aeghetat  Mentis  in  Medidnawiy  M^WMtM^iM 
Chirurgiean.  Paulus  Aegineta  lived  probably  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  a.  d^  and 
is  the  last  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  medical 
writers  whose  surgical  works  remain.  The  names 
of  several  others  are  recorded,  but  they  are  not  of 
sufficient  eminence  to  require  any  notice  here. 
For  further  information  on  the  subject  both  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  see  Mbdicina  ;  and  for  the 
legal  qualifications,  social  rank,  &c.,  both  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  amcmg  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  see  Msoicua. 

The  surgical  instruments,  from  which  the  ac- 
companying  engravings  are  made,  were  found  by  a 
physician  of  Petersbuig,  Dr.  Savenko,  in  1819,  at 
Pompeii,  in  Via  Consularis  {Sirada  CbnM/ors),  in 
a  house  which  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a 
surgeon.  They  are  now  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  PorticL  The  engravings,  with  an  account  of 
them  by  Dr.  Savenko,  were  originally  published 
in  the  Hevue  Medioale  for  1821,  vol.iii.  p.  427, 
^c  They  were  afterwards  inserted  in  Froriep's 
Notixen  cms  dent  Gebiete  der  Natur-und-HeUkunde^ 
for  1822,  Tol.ii.  n.  26.  p.  57,  &c.  The  plate 
containing  these  uistruments  is  wanting  in  the 
copy  of  the  Revva  Midicale  in  the  library  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  so  that  the  accompanying 
figures  are  copied  from  the  German  work,  in  which 
some  of  them  appear  to  be  drawn  very  badly. 
Their  authenticity  was  at  first  doubted  by  Kiihn 
(De  Indnan,  Chirurg.y  VeUribui  oognitis^  et  nuper 
ifom$^  Lips.  1823,  4 to.),  who  thought  they  were 
the  same  that  hod  been  described  by  Bayard  i  in 
his  CutaL  AnUq.  Monument  Hercniani  ^09.y  Nap. 
1754.  fol.  n.  236 — 294;  when,  however,  his  dis- 
sertation was  afterwards  republished  (Opuac. 
Aoadem,  Med,  ei  PkUU.^  Lips.  1827,  1828,  8vo. 
vol.  iL  p.  309)  he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  com- 
pletely satisfied  on  this  point,  and  has  given  in 
the  tract  referred  to,  a  learned  and  ingenious  de- 
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scription  of  the  instruments,  and  their  supposed 
uses,  from  which  the  following  account  is  chiefly 
abridged.  It  will,  however,  be  seen  at  once,  that 
the  form  of  most  of  them  is  so  simple,  and  their 
uses  so  obvious,  that  very  little  explanation  is 
necessary. 

1, 2.  Two  probes  (gpecUlmm^  fnfiXii)  made  of  iron  ; 
the  larger  six  inches  long,  the  smaller  four  and  a 
half.  3.  A  cautery  (Kovrfipiay)  made  of  iron, 
rather  more  than  four  inches  long.  4,  5.  Two 
lancets  (soalpeUum^  ^h^V^  made  of  copper,  the 
former  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  the  other  three 
inches.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  they  were 
used  for  blood-letting,  or  for  opening  absoessea, 
&c  6.  A  knife,  apparently  made  of  copper,  the 
bUide  of  which  is  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
in  the  broadest  part  one  inch  in  breadth ;  the  back 
is  straight  and  thick,  and  the  edge  much  curved  ; 
the  handle  is  so  short  that  Savenko  thinks  it  must 
have  been  broken.  It  is  uncertain  for  what  par- 
ticular purpose  it  was  used :  Kiihn  conjectures  that 
(if  it  be  a  surgical  instrument  at  all)  it  may  have 
been  made  with  such  a  curved  edge,  and  such  a 
straight  thick  back,  that  it  might  be  struck  with  a 
hammer,  and  so  amputate  fingers,  toes,  &c  7. 
Another  knife,  apparently  made  of  copper,  the 
blade  of  which  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  two  inches 
long,  and  in  the  broadest  part  eight  lines  in  breadth ; 
the  back  is  straight  and  one  line  brood,  and  this 
breadth  continues  all  the  way  to  the  point,  which, 
therefore,  is  not  sharp,  but  guarded  by  a  sort  of 
button.  KUhn  thinks  it  may  have  been  used  for 
enlarging  wounds,  &c,  for  which  it  would  be  par- 
ticulariy  fitted  by  its  blunt  point  and  broad  back. 

8,  A  needle,  alnmt  three  inches  long,  made  of  iron. 

9.  An  elevator  (or  instrument  for  raising  depressed 
portions  of  the  skull),  made  of  iron,  five  inches 
long,  and  very  much  resembling  thoie  made  use  of 


in  the  present  day.  10 — 14.  Different  kinds  of 
forceps  (vulsella).  No.  10  has  the  two  sides  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  and  is  five  inches  long. 
No.  11  is  also  five  inches  long.  No.  12  is  thrM 
inches  and  a  half  long.     The  sides  are  narrow  at 
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tbe  point  oi  gnion^  and  become  unsatr  by  dcgrrct 
towards  the  other  end,  where,  when  ekned,  the^ 
§ona  a  kind  of  arch.  It  thonld  be  notieed  that  it 
tt  fimisbed  with  a  moTeable  ring,  exactl  j  like  the 
traacnliim  frccepa  cmplnycd  at  the  nreent  day. 
Now  13  was  need  fer  polling' out  hain  by  the  roots 
(rpixoAniSlf).  No.  14  is  six  inches  Iong»  and  is 
bent  in  the  middie.  It  was  probably  nsed  for  ex- 
tacting  foreign  bodies  thai  had  stack  in  the  oeso- 
pfai^ns  (or  gnllet),  or  in  the  bottom  of  a  wound. 
15.  A  amle  catheter  (aemBaJUtmla)^  nine  inches  n 
length.  The  sha^  is  remariEable  fiwn  its  baring 
the  dmble  cnrre  like  the  letter  S,  which  is  the 
form  that  wna  le-inTented  in  the  last  oentory  by 
the  odebfmted  French  sorgeon,  J.  L.  Petit  16. 
Probably  a  female  catheter,  feor  inches  in  Icnirth. 
Celaos  thoB  lieaeribes  both  inale  and  female  cathe- 
ten  (Dk  Mfl^  Tii.  26.  §  1 .  p.  429) :  — "^  The  furgcmi 
shoold  bare  three  nmle  catheters  (amuu /ishiUuy, 
»f  which  the  longest  shoold  be  fifteen,  the  next 
tvirlTe,  and  the  shortest  nine  inches  in  length  ; 
and  he  shoold  have  two  female  catheters,  the  one 
BJae  inches  lang«  the  other  six.  Both  sorts  should 
be  a  little  cnrrcd,  bat  emedally  the  male ;  they 
shoaid  be  perfectly  smoota,  and  neither  too  thick 
nor  too  thin.**  17.  Sopposed  by  Frariep  to  be  an 
instrament  for  extracting  teeth  {HarrdeyfOy  Pol- 
lax,  !▼.  §  181) ;  hat  Kiihn,  with  mnch  more  pro- 
babilitT,  eonjectares  it  to  be  an  instrument  used 
in  arapotating  part  of  an  enlarged  nrula,  and 
qnotes  Cdana  (De  MmL  yni  12.  §S.  pi  404), 
who  says,  that  "no  method  of  operating  is 
more  eaorenient  than  to  take  hold  of  the  uvnla 
with  the  foccepa,  and  then  to  cnt  off  below  it 
m  mnch  aa  is  necemary.**  18,  19.  Probably  two 
q>atBlacL  [W.A.Q.] 

CHITON  (xrr^O-     [Tumica.] 

CHITCVNIA  (x'T^'ia),  a  festiTal  celebrated 
in  the  Attic  town  of  Chitone  in  honoor  of  Artemis, 
saznamed  Chitona  or  Chitooia.  (ScboL  ad  CuUi- 
madu  Uymm.  sa  Ariam.  78.)  The  Syxamsans  also 
eeiebraled  a  festival  of  the  mme  name,  and  in 
honoor  of  the  same  deity,  which  was  distingniihed 
by  a  peealiar  kind  of  dance,  and  a  playing  on  the 
Ante.  (Athen.  xir.  p.  629  ;  Steph.  Bys.  n  e.  Xi- 
Tifir,.)  [L.  &] 

CHLAINA  (xAam).    [Laxna  ;  Pallium.] 

CHLAMTS  (xAi^,  Hm^  x^'V*^*')*  a  •euL 
This  term,  being  Greek,  denoted  an  article  of  the 
AMicTua,  or  enter  raiment,  which  was  in  geneml 
chancteristie  of  the  Oieeks,  and  of  the  Oriental 
races  with  which  they  were  connected,  although 
both  in  its  form  and  in  its  application  it  approached 
Tery  mnch  to  the  Lackbna  and  Paludam xifTUM 
of  the  Bomans^  and  was  itself  to  some  extent 
adopted  by  the  Romans  nnder  the  emperors.  It 
was  for  the  most  part  woollen ;  and  it  differed 
from  the  ^Tior,  the  nsoal  amictus  of  the  male 
sex,  in  th^  respects,  that  it  was  muck  miBller ; 
also  finer,  thinner,  more  Tariegated  in  coloor,  and 
more  sosceptible  of  onmment.  It  moreoTcr  dif- 
fered in  bemg  oblong  instead  of  iqnare,  its  length 
being  generally  about  twice  its  breadth.  To  the 
regniar  oblong  a,  A,  c,  </  (lee  woodcut),  goars  were 
added,  either  in  the  form  of  a  rigbtpangled  triangle 
a,  e^f,  producing  the  modification  a,  e,  p,  d^  which 
is  exemplified  in  the  annexed  figure  of  Mercury  ; 
or  of  an  obtuse-angled  triangle  a,  s,  6,  producing  the 
modlficatioa  a,  e,  6,  c^  ^,  <i,  which  is  exemplified  in 
the  figure  of  a  yooth  from  the  Panathcmiic  frieie 
in  the  Britiih  MoaeoBL    These  goan  were  called 
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«T«pv<ytr,  irtiNT*,  and  the  Msrf  with  thi^ic  additions 
was  diatin^uiBbod  by  the  epithet  of  TheMali.iii  or 
Macedonian  {Ktym.  Mag.\  and  alio  liy  the  luuiie 
of 'AAAj{  or^lictfAi.  [ALicrLA.]  Ileiire  tlir  nii- 
cient  geofoaphers  compared  the  form  of  ihr  in- 
habited earth  (i|  oUwiiirn)  to  that  of  a  chlantys. 
(i>txmbQ,  ii.  5  ;  Macrobms,  IM  Somm,  Unp,  ii.) 

The  tcarf  does  not  appear  to  hsTo  brcn  much 
worn  by  children,  although  one  was  given  with  iu 
brooch  to  Tiberius  Caraor  in  his  infoncy.  (Snrt 
nb.  6.)  It  was  generolly  astamed  on  nmching 
adolescence,  and  was  worn  by  the  ephriti  from 
about  leTenteen  to  twenty  yean  of  age.  (Philemon, 
|k  367,  ed.  Meineke  ;  epkrbica  eitlamytle,  Apiilrius, 
Met  X  ;  Pollux,  x.  164.)  It  woa  aUo  worn  by  the 
military,  especially  of  hi^h  rank,  orrr  thrir  body- 
srmoar  (Aelian,  K.  H,  xir.  10  ;  Plaut  y'wW.  *iL 
4.  45,  Epid.  ill.  S.  55),  and  by  hunters  and  tm- 
Tellen,  more  particularly  on  horseback.  (IMaut 
Poem,  iii.  8.  6,  31.) 

The  tcarfs  worn  by  youths,  by  ioldien,  and  by 
hunters,  differed  in  colour  and  fineness,  according 
to  their  destimttion,  and  the  age  and  rank  of  the 
wear«r.  The  x^«V*^'  tf^itfur^  was  proliobly  yeU 
low  or  laffion-colouTed  ;  and  the  x^^^'  arparm^ 
rur^,  scarlet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hunter  com- 
monly went  out  in  a  scarf  of  a  dull  nncnnspicumis 
colour,  as  best  adapted  to  escape  the  notice*  of  « ild 
animals.  (Pollux,  y.  18.)  The  more  omamontsl 
scarfs,  being  designed  for  females,  were  tastrfully 
decorated  with  a  border  {Umlms^  Virg.  ^en.  ir. 
137;  wtaetmder^  t.  251);  and  those  worn  by 
Phoenicians,  Trojans,  Phrygians,  and  other  Asiatics, 
were  also  embroidered,  or  interwoven  with  gold. 
(Virg.  IL  ee. ;  iiL  483,  484,  xi.  775  ;  Ovid,  AfeL 
▼.  51  ;  VaL  Fbiocus,  ri.  228.)  Actors  had  their 
chlamys  ornamented  with  gold.    (Pollux,  iv.  1 16.) 

The  usual  mode  of  wearing  the  scarf  was  to  pass 
one  of  its  shorter  sides  (a,  d)  round  the  neck,  and 
to  fiistcn  it  by  means  of  a  brooch  ( JUmla\  either 
over  the  breast,  in  which  case  it  hung  duwn  the 
back,  reaching  to  the  calves  of  the  legs  ;  or  over 
the  right  shoulder,  so  as  to  cover  the  left  arm,  as 
is  seen  in  the  cut  on  p.  259,  and  in  the  well-known 
example  of  the  Belridere  Apollo.  In  other  in- 
stances it  was  made  to  depend  grscefully  from  the 
left  shoulder,  of  which  the  bronse  Apollo  in  the 
British  Museum  (see  the  annexed  woodcut)  pre- 
sents an  example  ;  or  it  was  thrown  lightly  behind 
the  back,  and  passed  over  either  one  arm  or 
shoulder,  or  over  both  (see  the  second  figure  in  the 
last  woodcut,  taken  from  Hamilton's  Vases,  i.  2)  ; 
or,  lastly,  it  was  laid  upon  the  throat,  carried  be- 
hind the  neck,  and  crossed  so  as  to  hang  down  the 
back,  as  in  the  figure  of  Achilles  (p.  196),  and 
sometimes  its  extreraiticB  were  again  brought  for- 
ward over  the  arms  or  shoulden.  In  short,  the 
T  2 
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remains  of  ancient  art  of  crery  description,  show 
in  how  high  a  degree  the  scarf  contributed,  by  its 
endless  diversity  of  arrangement,  to  the  display  of 
the  human  form  in  its  greatest  beauty  ;  and  Ovid 
has  told  us  how  sensible  the  ephebi  were  of  its 
advantages  in  the  account  of  the  care  bestowed 
upon  this  part  of  his  attire  by  Mercury.  (Met,  il 
735.)  The  aptitude  of  the  scarf  to  be  turned  in 
every  possible  form  around  the  body,  made  it  use- 
ful even  for  defence.  The  hunter  used  to  wrap 
his  chlamys  about  his  left  arm  when  pursuing  wild 
animals,  luid  preparing  to  fight  with  them.  (Pol- 
lux V.  18;  Xen.  CyMff.  vL  17.)  Alcibiades  died 
fighting  with  his  scarf  rolled  round  his  left  hand 
instead  of  a  shield.  The  annexed  woodcut  exhibits 
a  figure  of  Neptune  armed  with  the  trident  in  his 
right  hand,  and  having  a  chlamys  to  protect  the 
left.  It  is  taken  from  a  medal  which  was  struck 
in  conomnemoratiou  of  a  naval  victory  obtained  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  was  evidently  designed 
to  express  bis  sense  of  Neptune^s  succour  in  the 
conflict.     When  Diana  goes  to  the  chase,  as  she 


does  not  require  her  scarf  for  purposes  of  defence, 
she  draws  it  from  behind  over  her  shoulders,  and 
twists  it  round  her  waist,  so  that  the  belt  of  her 
quiver  passes  across  it,  as  shown  in  the  statues  of 
this  goddess  in  the  Vatican  (see  woodcut). 

It  appears  from  the  bas-reliefs  on  marble  vases 
that  dancers  took  hold  of  one  another  by  the 
chlamys,  as  the  modem  Greeks  still  do  by  their 
scarfs  or  handkerchiefs,  instead  of  taking  one  an> 
other's  hands. 

Among  the  Romans  the  scarf  came  more  into 
use  under  the  emperors.  Caligula  wore  one  en> 
riched  with  gold.  (Suet  Califf.  19.)  Alexander 
Severus,  when  he  was  in  the  country  or  on  an 
expedition,  wore  a  scarf  dyed  with  the  coccus 


CHOREGUS. 
(ehlamyie  eocemea^  Lamprid.  AL  Sev,  40 ;  compatB 
MaH.  xxvii.  28,  31).  [J.  Y.l 

CHLOEIA  or  CHLOIA  (xX<J*««  or  x^oid),  a 
festival  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Demeter 
Chloe,  or  simply  Chlo^  whose  temple  stood  near 
the  Acropolis.  (Hesych.  «.  r.  x^*» ;  Athen.  xiv. 
p.  618  ;  Sophocl.  Oed,  Col.  1600,  with  the  Scho- 
liast ;  Fans.  i.  2*2.  §  3.)  It  was  solemnized  in 
spring,  on  the  sixth  of  Thargelion,  when  the  blos- 
soms began  to  appear  (hence  the  names  x^^  an<^ 
XX<(<ia),  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat  and  much 
mirth  and  rejoicing.  (Eupolis,  apud  SchoL  ad 
Soph,  Oed,  CoL  I.  c)  [L.  &] 

CHOENIX  (xo*'"^)*  a  Onek.  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, the  size  of  which  is  difierently  given  ;  it 
was  probably  of  different  sizes  in  the  several  states. 
Pollux  (iv.  23),  Suidas,  Cleopatra,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  Galen  (c  7,  9)  make  it  equal  to  three 
cotylae,  or  nearly  1)  pints  English  ;  another  frag- 
ment of  Galen  (c  6),  and  other  authorities  (Pauc- 
ton,  Metrolog.  p.  233)  make  it  equal  to  four  cotylae, 
or  nearly  2  pints  English  ;  Rhemnius  Fannius  (v. 
69),  and  another  fragment  of  Galen  (c  8)  make  it 
eight  cotylae,  or  nearly  4  pints  English.  (Wurm, 
IM  Pond,  et Mens.  &c,pp.  132, 142, 199;  Husscy, 
Ancient  Weiffkis^  d!e.  pp.  209,  214.  [P.  S.] 

CHOES  (x^ts).     [DiONYSiA.] 

CHORE'GIA.     [Chorbgus.] 

CHORE'GUS  (xopiry<*0»  one  who  had  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  Choregia  {x^PVY^o')'  1*^® 
Choregia  was  one  of  the  most  expensive  of  the  or- 
dinary or  encyclic  litui^es  at  Athens.  [Leitur- 
oiA.]  The  chorsgus  was  appointed  by  his  tribe, 
though  we  are  not  informed  according  to  what 
order.  The  same  person  might  serve  as  choregus 
for  two  tribes  at  once  (Antiph.  de  CkoretUa^ 
p.  768  ;  Dem.  c.  Lept.  p.  467) ;  and  after  b.  c  412 
a  decree  vras  passed  allowing  two  persons  to  unite 
and  undertake  a  choregia  together.  (Schol  ad 
Ariat,  Ran.  406.)  The  duties  of  the  choregia 
consisted  in  providing  the  choruses  for  tragedies 
and  comedies,  the  lyric  choruses  of  men  and  boys, 
the  pyrrhicists,  the  cyclic  choruses,  and  the 
choruses  of  flute-players  for  the  different  religious 
festivals  at  Athens.  When  a  poet  intended  to 
bring  out  a  play,  he  had  to  get  a  chorus  assigned 
him  by  the  archon  [Chorus],  who  nominated  a 
choregus  to  fulfil  the  requisite  duties.  The 
choregus  had  in  the  first  place  to  get  the  choreutae. 
In  the  case  of  a  chorus  of  boys  this  was  some- 
times a  difficult  matter,  since,  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalent  paederastia  of  the  Greeks,  parents  were 
frequently  unwilling  to  sufler  their  boys  to  be 
choreutae,  lest  they  should  be  exposed  to  corrupt- 
ing influences  during  their  training.  Solon,  with 
the  view  of  lessening  the  dangers  to  which  they 
might  be  exposed,  had  enacted  that  chor^  should 
be  more  than  forty  years  of  age.  But  the  law 
was  by  no  means  rigidly  observed.  (Aesch. 
&  Timarch.  p.  391.)  If  the  boys  could  be  obtained 
in  no  other  way,  compulsion  was  allowable.  (An- 
tiph. L  e.)  Having  procured  the  choreutae,  the 
choregus  had  next  to  provide  a  trainer  for  them 
(XOf>o8i8(i4rwaXos).  It  was  of  course  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  get  a  good  trainer.  The  ai>- 
portionment  of  the  trainers  was  decided  by  lot, 
that  is,  as  Bdckh  imagines,  the  choregi  decided  by 
lot  in  what  order  they  were  to  select  the  trainers, 
which  was  in  fact  the  mode  of  proceeding  with 
respect  to  the  flute-player.  (Dera.  &  Meid.  p. 
519.)    The  choregus  had  to  pay,  not<ouly  the 
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trainer,  hat  tke  chotmtae  tlwiBKWct,  and  main- 

Uia  ihem  while  ihey  were  in  tnining,  pTDriding 

them  with  such  fiiod  urn  was  SfdApled  to  •trcngthen 

the  Toice*;    and  to    proride  a  ndtaUe  tntniqg 

pUce  (xflfiry««Dr)  if  lie  had  no  place  in  hit  own 

boofe  adaptiBd    for   the  pvrpoee.    (Antiph.  Le,; 

Athen.  sir.  p.  617,  h.  ;  SchoL  ad  AritL  Nmk  S38, 

AckanuUSAi  Pint,  de Gior.  AOL  p.  U9^R;  Xtn. 

dg  RepM,  AdL  L  13  ;  PolL  ir.  106,  ix.  41.)     He 

lad  alio  to  provide  tiie  dKiraa  with  the  reqnicite 

difaiea,  crowna,  and   maakjL      (Don.  e.  MM.  (n 

519;  Athen.  iii.  pt  103,  C)     It  is  not  to  be  sap- 

poeed,  howeTer,  that   the  chorrgns  defnyed  the 

whole  expenae   of  tlie   play   to  be    represented. 

The  chofcgna  who  was  jcdged  to  hare  performed 

his  duiia  in  the  beat  manner  receiTed  a  tripod  as 

a  piise,  the  expenae  of  which,  however,  he  had  to 

defray  hiniaeif ;  and  thia  expense  freqoentiy  in- 

dsded  the  bnilding  of  a  cell  or  chapel  in  which 

ts  dedicate  it.     A  aticet  at  Athens  was  called  the 

Street  of  the  Tripoda,  firom  being  lined  with  these. 

The  tribe  to  which  the  chore|nu  belonged  shared 

the  boooon  of  the  Tictory  with  him,  and  the  names 

of  both  were  inscribed  npon  the  tripod  or  moon- 

aient.     (Paoa.  i.  20.  §  1  ;    Plat    Gary.  p.  472  ; 

PlaL  Sk.  3.)      The  sums  expended  by  cboregi 

were  doabtleas  in  moot  cases  brger  than  was  abso- 

ktely  necessarj.     Aristophanes  (Lys.  pro  Arisi. 

Aon.  pp.  633,  642)  spent  5000  drachmae  npon  two 

tragic  choraaes.     From  the  nme  orator  we  learn 

that  axiother  peraon  spent  3000  drachmae  apon  a 

siiurle  tragic  choma  ;  2000  for  a  chorus  of  men  ; 

5000  for  a  chorus  of  men  on  another  occasion, 

when,  having  gained  the  prise,  he  had  to  defray 

the  expense  cf  the  tripod ;  800  drachmae  for  a 

chorus  of  pjrnhieistB  ;  300  drachmae  for  a  cyclic 

choras.    (Lya.  &v«A.  SiipoS.  pp.  698,  ed.  Reiske.) 

A  choms  of  flnte-playerB  cost  more  than  a  tragic 

choms.     (Dem.  e.  MM.  pi  565.)      In  tiroes  of 

poblie  distress,  the  requisite  number  of  choregi 

could  not  always  he  procured.     Thus  the  tribe 

Pandionis  had   furnished  no  ch^egus  for  three 

years,  till  Demosthenes  voluntarily  undertook  the 

officer  (Dem.  e.  Meid,  ppu  578,  579 ;  comp.  Bockh. 

PbV.  fean.  qr^£U«s,  book  iii  c  22.)    [C.PM.] 

CHOROBATES,an  instrument  for  detetmming 

the  slope  of  an  aqueduct  and  the  levels  of  the 

country  throogfa  which  it  was  to  pass.     From  the 

dcscripdon  given  of  it  by  Vitiuvins,  it  appears  to 

have  differed  but  very  slightly  from  a  common 

carpenter^  level,  which  consists  of  a  straight  rule 

npporting  a  perpendicular  piece,  against  which 

ku^  a  {Humb-Iine.     The  chorobates  had  two  per> 

pendicnlaiB  and  plumb  lines,  one  at  each  end,  in> 

stead  of  a  single  one  in  the  middle.  The  derivation 

of  the  word  is  from  x<^  "i^d  fiaUm^  from  its  use 

in  surveying  land  minutely.  [P*S.] 

CHORUS  Ct^'  >i  A  word,  the  original  meaning 
and  derivation  of  which  are  somewhat  uncertain. 
Aoeording  to  Hesychius  the  word  is  equivalent  to 
fffcAor  or  ari^mf.  If  so,  the  word  probably 
a^ified  originally  a  company  of  dancers  dancing 
in  a  ring.  Those  who  adopt  that  view  of  the 
origin  of  the  word  connect  it  with  x^f^^'*  X^^P^^^'t 


♦  The  speech  of  Antiphon,  »fpl  tow  x^P^^^t 
was  compoaed  for  a  trial  which  arose  out  of  an 
action  broaght  by  the  father  of  a  choreutes  against 
the  choregus  under  whose  charge  he  was,  because 
the  boy  had  died  from  drinking  some  mizttve 
gtven  him  to  improve  hii  voice* 
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and  cspaptfi:    Others  soppose  that  the  earlieal 

significatioii  of  the  word  is  that  of  a  level,  open 
space,  such  as  would  be  suited  for  dandng,  and 
connect  it  with  x^  >nd  X«P«*i  w  that  the  later 
and  ofdinary  signification  of  the  word  would  ba 
derived  fWan  such  places  being  employed  for  danc- 
ing. This  leems  a  less  likely  account  of  the  word 
than  the  other.  If  the  name  x^P^  «»  given  to 
SQch  places  tritk  rtftrrmet  to  CAetr  mm  />r  damcimffy 
we  should  still  have  to  look  to  this  latter  idm  tor 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  pUce  ;  if  the  name 
was  a  general  one,  like  x^%  it  seems  very  un* 
likely  that  a  body  of  dancers  should  derire'thf  ir 
name  from  what  is  so  very  little  distinctive  of 
them,  namely  their  meeting  in  an  open  space.  On 
the  other  hypothesis  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
a  word  ttgnitying  a  body  of  dancers  should  come 
to  signify  the  pbce  where  they  danced^  and  ther. 
more  generaliv,  any  pk^e  suiti>d  for  the  mir)M«e. 
As  regards  the  usage  of  the  word,  in  llomrr  it 
commonly  means  a  troop  of  danc<  rs ;  in  the 
Odyssey  (riii.  260, 264,  xiL  4)  pasMiges  are  found 
where  it  means  a  pUce  for  dancing  ;  •vpvxopot  is 
found  both  in  Homer  and  in  later  writers  as  an 
epithet  of  rities  having  Unre  open  squares  or  plares 
suited  for  choral  performances.  A  comparison  with 
the  corresponding  word  moXXixopot  shows  that  the 
notion  of  damein^  must  not  be  lost  ti^ht  of.  At 
Sparta  the  agora  was  called  xop^r  (Paus.  iiL  II. 
§9). 

In  later  times,  a  cheric  performance  always  im- 
plies  the  singing  or  musical  recitation  of  a  poetical 
composition,  accompanied  by  appropriate  dancing 
and  gesticulation,  or  at  least  by  a  measured  march. 
The  choruses  that  we  read  of  in  Homer  are  merely 
companies  of  dancers,  who  more  to  the  music  of  a 
long  sung  by  the  minstrel,  who  accompanies  him- 
self on  the  cithara  or  phorminx.  In  the  pahire  of 
Alcinous  the  dancers  perform  their  evolutions, 
while  Demodoctis,  to  the  music  of  the  phorminx, 
sings  the  loves  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite  ((Jd.  \u'u 
256,  Ac).  In  the  chorus  represented  on  the  shield 
of  Achilles  (//.  xviii.  590,  &c.)  a  band  of  youths 
and  maidens  dance,  holding  each  other  by  the 
hand,  sometimes  in  a  ring,  sometimes  in  parallel 
lines  opposite  to  each  other.  In  the  midst  of  the 
dancers  are  two  irvfitfrifr^pfft,  or  tumblers,  who, 
apparently,  by  their  gesticulations  direct  and  Uad 
^m^X^^'O  the  measured  movements  (/loAir^) 
of  the  dancers.  So  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  the 
Pythian  Apollo  (10,  &c)  a  company  of  goddesses 
dance,  while  the  Muses  sing,  and  Apollo  plays  the 
cithara.  The  part  of  the  avfimp^pct  is  per- 
formed by  Ares  and  Hermes,  who  gesticulate 
(rai^aiNri)  in  the  midst  of  the  dancers.  In  the 
description  of  the  nuptial  procession  in  Hesiod 
{Shield  of  Here,  272,  &c.)  it  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  the  chorus  of  youths  are  singing  and  danc- 
ing to  the  sound  of  the  pipe,  or  playing  the  pipo 
themselves.  The  band  of  revellers  («»ftot)  who 
follow  both  dance  and  sing.  That  the  choms,  in 
the  earliest  times,  consisted  of  the  whole  population 
of  a  city  assembled  for  dances  and  hymns  in  honour 
of  their  guardian- god,  might  be  true  if  the  whole 
population  joined  in  the  dance,  bnt  not  otherwise, 
for  the  term  chopis  never  included  the  spectators. 

Whether  the  Dorians  were  the  first  who  had 
choruses  at  festive  or  religious  celebmtions,  or 
whether  Apollo  was  the  deity  in  connection  with 
whose  worship  choruses  first  made  their  appear- 
ance, are  points  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  ' 
T  3 
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dence,  are  best  left  undecided.  The  war-donees 
of  the  Coretes  in  Crete  in  honoor  of  Zens,  leem  to 
he  quite  at  ancient  as  any  that  we  know  of  in 
honour  of  ApoUo.  However  dances  niay  have 
originated,  it  was  natural  that,  like  music  and 
poetry,  they  should  at  a  very  early  period  be  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  gods  ;  and  in  that 
connection  it  is  certainly  true  that  it  was  among 
the  Dorians,  and  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  that  the  chorus  received  its  earliest  de- 
velopment, though  there  does  not  appear  sufficient 
evidence  to  support  the  conclusion  that  the  worship 
of  ApoUo  existed  nowhere  without  having  been 
introduced  by  the  Dorians. 

The  imperfect  type  of  the  later  chorus  appears 
ki  the  earliest  period  in  the  paean,  as  sung  by 
a  company  either  sitting  still  (IL  i.  473),  or  moving 
along  with  a  measur^  8lq>  {IL  zxil  391).  In 
the  Homeric  hymn  to  the  I^thian  Apollo  we  have 
the  god  himself  as  leader  of  the  chorus,  playing 
the  phorminx,  while  the  chorus  of  Cretans  follow 
him  at  a  measured  pace,  and  sing  the  Paean. 
[Pasan].  This  exhibits  the  Paean  in  a  some- 
what later  stage  of  development  In  Homer  it 
appears  as  a  less  formal  and  systematic  perform- 
ance. Dancing  was  very  early  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Apollo  in  Delos  (Hymn.  ApoU.  Del. 
L  149,  &C.),  and  in  Crete.  (Hesiod.  Fr.  94. 
Gottl.)  It  was  in  Crete  that  the  mimetic  dance, 
called  Hyporchema,  took  its  origin  [Hyporchbma; 
SaltatioJ,  and  it  was  thenee  also  that  the  sub- 
sequent innovations  upon  the  staid  gravity  of  the 
Paean  were  derived,  traces  of  the  origin  of  which 
were  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  rhythms  and 
dances.  (MtiUer,  Dorians^  ii.  8.  |  14.)  To  Tha- 
letas  are  attributed  the  most  important  improve- 
ments. He  cultivated  the  art  of  dancing  no  less 
than  that  of  music,  and  adapted  the  evolutions  of 
the  chorus  to  the  more  spirited  movements  of  the 
Phrygian  style  of  music  He  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed both  paeans  and  hyporchemes,  the  latter  of 
which  he  adapted  for  the  Pyrrhic  or  war-dance  ; 
and  from  having  given  them  a  more  artistic  form, 
he  came  to  be  regarded  by  some  as  the  inventor  of 
them.  (MUller,  llittory  of  tke  LUeraiure  of  An- 
dent  Cfnece^  p.  160,  &c.)  Paeans  began  to  be 
sung  with  an  orchestic  accompaniment  on  the  part 
of  the  chorus,  especially  at  the  festival  of  the 
Oymnopaedia  [Gvmnopabdia],  and  by  degrees 
became  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  hypor- 
cheme.  (MUller,  Lc  p,\eOi  Bode,  Gesek,  der 
HcOen.  DiekiL  vol  ii.  part  L  p.  46.)  That  com- 
bination of  singing  and  dancing  which  we  find 
in  the  choruses  of  kter  times,  to  which  the  remark 
of  Ludan  applies  {de  Salt  30),  vdKou  ft^v  yhp  o/ 
tdrrol  icol  fiioy  koI  wpxovyro,  was  probably  intro- 
duced by  degrees.  It  had  taken  place  before  the 
time  of  Alcman,  who  introduced  into  his  choral 
ocmpositions  an  antistrophic  character.  A  laige 
number  of  these  he  composed  for  choruses  of  vir- 
gins :  in  some  there  was  a  dialogue  between  the 
chorus  and  the  poet.  (Miiller,  Le.^  194,  &c.) 
In  his  compositicms  strophes  and  antistrophes  of 
the  same  measure  usually  succeeded  each  other  in 
indefinite  number.  Stesichoros  introduced  the  im* 
provement  of  adding  an  epode,  during  which  the 
chorus  were  to  stand  still,  to  the  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe.  (Suidas,  9.  V,  Tpla  Sn^tf'ix^'^^ ;  MUller, 
/.  e.  p.  199.)  In  the  arrangement  of  his  choruses 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  great  partiality  for  the 
octagonal  form,  or  for  certain  combinations  of  eight, 
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whence  arose  the  proverb  mbrra  6ktA,    At  Catana 
there  was  erected  to  him  an  octagonal  monument 
with  8  columns  and  8  steps.     (Suidas,  «.  v.  wdrra 
htcT^  and  ^iivrixo^s*) 

In  all  the  Dorian  states,  especially  among  the 
Spartans,  these  choxal  performances  were  cultivated 
with  great  assiduity.  Various  causes  contributed 
to  this,  as  for  example,  their  universal  employment 
in  the  worship  of  Apollo,  the  fiict  that  they  wero 
not  confined  to  the  men,  but  that  women  also  took 
part  in  them,  and  that  many  of  the  dances  had  a 
gymnastic  character  given  them,  and  were  em- 
ployed as  a  mode  of  training  to  martial  exercises. 
[SALTATia  1  Hence  it  arose  that  the  Dorian  lyric 
poets  directed  their  labours  almost  entirely  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  songs  and  hymns  to  be  sung  as 
accompaniments  to  the  dances,  and  that  Doric  lyric 
poetry  became  almost  exclusively  choral,  which 
was  not  the  case  with  the  other  great  school  of 
Greek  lyric  poetry,  the  Aeolian  ;  so  that  the  Doric 
dialect  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  appropriate 
dialect  for  choral  compositions,  and  Doric  forms 
were  retained  by  the  Athenians  even  in  the  choral 
compositions  which  were  interwoven  with  their 
dramas.  (MUller,  Dwriams^  iv.  7.  §  9.)  Still  it  ia 
not  to  be  supposed  that  there  was  no  choral  poetry 
which  was  not  Doric.  Several  Lesbian  lyric  poema 
appear  to  have  had  a  choral  character.  (MUller, 
Hiti.  of  Lit  ofGrtece^  p.  165.) 

The  Spartans  had  various  kinds  af  dances 
(MUller,  Dor,  iv.  6.  §  8,  &c)  ;  but  the  tftree  prin- 
cipal styles  were  the  Pyrrhic,  the  Gymnopaedic, 
and  the  Hyporchematic  (Athenaeus,  xiv.  p.  631, 
XV.  p.  678),  in  all  of  which  something  of  a  mimetic 
chaxBcter  was  to  be  found,  but  more  especially 
m  the  last.  MUller  (Xtj.  of  Gr.  p.  161)  expresses 
an  opinion  that  the  gymnopaedic  style,  to  which 
the  ififi4\9M  of  tragedy  corresponded,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  dances  of  the  gymnopaedic 
festivaL  The  Pyrrhic  (ur  war  dance  («pi>Xi5.  Homer 
calls  hoplites  irpv\4^s)  was  made  subservient  to 
gymnastic  and  martial  training.  Hence  the  analogy 
that  may  be  traced  between  the  oonstniction  and 
evolution  of  the  chorus  and  of  the  lochus.  (MUller, 
£hr.  iiL  12.  §  10  ;  Lucian,  de  SaUoL  7.)  At  the 
Gymnopaedia  large  choruses  of  men  and  boys  ap- 
peared, in  which  great  numbers  of  the  citizens 
would  have  to  take  part  (MUller,  Dor.  iv.  6.  §  4.) 
At  several  of  the  festivals  there  were  distinct 
choruses  of  boys,  men,  and  old  men.  (Plut.  Zjr- 
cury,  21 ;  Pollux,  iv.  107 ;  MUller,  Dor,  iv.  6.  §  5, 
Hist,  of  the  Lit  ofGr.  p.  194.)  Dances  in  which 
youths  and  maidens  were  intermingled  were  called 
ipfiot.  (Lucian,  deSalt  12.)  It  was  in  the  hypor- 
chematic dance  especially  that  the  chorus  both 
sang  and  danced.    (Athen.  xiv.  p»  631.) 

The  instrument  commonly  used  in  connection 
with  the  Doric  choral  poetry  was  the  cithani.  In 
the  Pyrrhic  dance,  however,  the  Bute  was  cm- 
ployed.  (MUller,  Dor.  iv.  6.  §  7,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit, 
p.  161.)  In  the  hyporchematic  performances  at 
Delos,  described  by  Lucian  (de  Sati.  6),  both  the 
cithara  and  the  flute  were  used.  Archilochus 
speaks  of  the  flute  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
Lesbian  paean  (ap.  Athen.  v.  p.  180).  It  is  not, 
therefore,  quite  correct  to  say  that  wherever  we 
find  the  flute  employed,  we  have  not  a  proper 
chorus  but  a  comus.  (Comp.  Bode,  voL  ii.  part  i.  pp. 
47,  208.)  Thaletas,  who  introduced  the  Phrygian 
style,  probably  made  use  of  the  flute  as  well  as 
the  cithara.     It  was  in  connection  witli  the  hy- 
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poicbene  that  finte  mwie  wut  fint  mmdM«4  into 

UievDfBbipof  ApoUo.  (Bodcs^ToLii  put  U.  pa  IS, 

16,  ir,  S3,  34,  244.)      ¥cr  thm  mm 

vkidi  was  a  mirtiilal  and  arq^aW 

vhidi  those  who  took  part  ia  it  \ 

daaoed  (as  in  the  ifJwpiM  part  of  the 

ceiaion  deaeribed  bj  Hcaiod,  Sbtf  ^  Hmv.  2S1, 

&c),  the  ftvte  vaa  the  icgolar  iMtraBait. 

A  great  impetos  was  giTca  to  chonl  pwtiy  by 
its  applkatkn  to  the  dithyiank  This  ancicBt 
Barrhanalian  peEfDmaiiee,  the  ongin  of  which  it 
ttany  late  earlier  than  Aidiilocfaiu,  who  m  om of 
the  ftagmema  of  hia  poetry,  Mjt  that  **  ho  kaows 
how  to  kad  off  tike  dxthyramb,  the  beaotiAil  my 
of  DunyM,  when  hia  mmd  is  inflamed  with  wioe** 
(AtheoL  zir.  p.  628),  icems  to  have  been  a  hyom 
KDg  by  oae  or  noia  of  a  uAftn,  er  irregidar  band 
of  lerelkfB,  to  the  maaac  of  the  flats.  Arion  wae 
the  fint  who  gare  a  vegobr  ^oial,  or  antietropkic 
fam  to  the  dithynunbL  Thio  improfrenMot  wae 
iotndeced  at  Coriath.  (Herod.  I  U  ;  Piadar,  OL 
zm.  18  or  2d,  witk  the  notes  of  the  coonnenta- 
tonw)  The  chorwaM,  which  ordinaxily  coosated 
of  fifty  aien  or  yovths  (Simonides  JS^yr.  58,  Br. ; 
Tietaes,  proU^  ad  IfOfkr.  toL  i.  p.  261,  ed. 
Miiller>,  danced  in  a  ring  loond  the  altar  of 
DianyeoiL  Hcnee  they  were  termed  epetfs  choraeee 
(ir^KXiet  X'P^'X  *>>^  dithjiambic  poeU  wcfe  nn- 
dentood  by  the  teem  ttrntXtMSJurMrnXm,  Thie  also 
ezphune  the  name  Cycleas,  givea  to  the  father  of 
Anon  (MiUkc,  HuL  Gr.IM.^  204^  With  the 
iatrodiiction  of  a  rqpilar  choni  character,  Aiion 
abo  Bobstitated  the  ctt^is  for  the  flate.  The 
aatement  that  he  wae  the  inventor  of  the  tnpie 
«^  {rpeeyuAt  rpifW9s\  means  probably  that  ho 
introdaced  dithyiambo  of  a  glooBy  chancier, 
hsTDig  for  their  sobjcct  the  eotrows  of  Dionysos, 
ae  well  as  the  more  py  and  joyoos  song  (MUllcr, 
^c.  ppi204,  290>.  Aiion  is  also  mid  to  have  been 
the  fint  to  introdnoe  into  theee  choraees  satyn 
spraking  in  rene.  Lasnn,  of  Heimioae,  garo  a 
freer  fona  to  the  dithyramb,  by  diTCSting  it  of  its 
aotistrophic  chnncter,  and  set  the  eiample  of  in* 
trodnciig  the  dithynmbic  style  into  compoeitione 
not  imiaediately  connected  with  the  wmbip  of 
Dionysaa  He  also  nnited  with  the  repneentation 
of  the  dithyimnb  taonting  jeeta  It  was  through 
him  that  dithynmbie  contests  wen  introdaced 
at  Athens,  at  which  the  prise  for  the  sncoeMfal 
poet  was  a  tripoe,  and  for  the  choms  a  bolL  (See 
the  efitafh  on  Simonides,  AmikoL  PaL  vi  213, 
Fr.  p.  ISKI,  ed.  Jacobs ;  SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  Aon. 
360,  Top.  UOSu)  The  dance  of  the  cyclic  chorus 
was  the  Dionysiae  Taiiety  of  the  Pyirhic  (Aris- 
toph. ^e.  153;  Athen.  xir.  p.  631,  a.).  In  the 
time  of  Simonides,  through  the  innontions  of  La> 
SOS,  Crezus,  Phzynis,  and  othen,  the  cithanedic 
chsrartfT  whidi  Arion  had  given  to  the  dithy- 
ramb had  paased  into  the  anloedie.  As  the  di- 
thyramb lost  its  antistrophic  character,  it  became 
more  and  more  thorooghly  mimetie  or  dramatic, 
and  as  its  performance  required  men  than  ordinary 
skill,  dithymmbs  came  to  be  performed  by  ama- 
tenn  (Azistot.  PnbL  zr.  9,  BheL  iii  9  ;  Pint.  <fo 
3/iM.  29.  p.  1141,  b. ;  Prodos,  apu  PhoL  cod.  239. 
p.  320,  ed.  Bekker  ;  Bode,  ii  part  il  p.  312,  &c.) 
For  ordinary  choruses  the  unifcnml  cnltun  of  music 
and  dancing  would  make  it  no  difficult  matter  to 
find  a  chonia  Wealthy  men  or  tyimnts  no  doubt 
maintained  chorentae,  as  they  maintained  poets 
and  mt^rt^tia,     Poets  of  distinction  would  hare 
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t\tm\  atss  aUsrhed  to  them.  Thcn>  were  also  pro- 
fessed chorus-tminen,  whose  serricrs  wero  in  n« 
qaisition  when  the  poet  wm  unable  to  drill  the 
chorus  hhaseli;  and  theee  often  had  a  body  of 
ehonotae  attached  to  them.  The  ndtatioQ  of 
Pindar^  second  Isthmian  ode  was  undertaken  in 
this  way  by  Nionippos,  with  an  Afn'iK<*nt"M^ 
chorus.  The  sixth  Olympian  ode  was  undrrukm 
by  Aeneas,  a  Boeotian,  with  a  tiained  chorus 
which  he  brought  with  him  (Srhol.  ad  Pitid. 
laikm.  ii  6,  Olfmp.  ri.  148).  Most  of  Pindar^ 
epinicia  were  conius-songi,  thoufeh  not  all  ( liod<», 
ii.  2.  p.  255—257),  and  the  comuMS  which  mng 
them  must  frequently  have  been  of  a  somewhat 
artificial  eonstraction. 

Respecting  the  mode  in  which  tn^y  was  d<^ 
Teloped  from  the  dithynmb,  and  the  functiont  of 
the  chorne  in  tragedy,  the  reader  is  lefemd  to 
the  article  Tsauobdia. 

Fram  the  time  of  Sophocles  oawuds  thr  mnilar 
number  of  the  chorus  in  a  tngedr  was  15.  (Nrhnl. 
ad  Aristoph.  Kqmt,  586,  Aw,  '298  ;  Pollux,  ir. 
ia&)  The  account  giTcn  by  Suidas  (i.  v.  l^tf- 
sX^r),  that  i^pliocles  raised  the  number  from 
12  to  15  is  detmring  of  attrntiim,  though  there  an 
great  difficulties  connected  with  it  Pollux  (iv. 
110)  has  an  absurd  story  that  the  number  of  the 
chorus  was  50  befon  the  rrpmentation  of  the  Kn- 
menides  of  Aeschylus,  and  that  the  number  was 
then  reduced  by  a  kw  on  account  of  the  terror  pro- 
duced by  the  appearance  of  the  50  Kummiiles.  It 
seems  scarcely  poMible  to  aniTe  at  any  definite  con- 
dusioQ  with  ninrd  to  the  number  of  the  chorus  in 
the  early  dnunas  of  Aeschylus.  The  fiut  that  the 
number  of  the  dithynmbic  chorus  was  50,  and 
that  the  mythologinl  number  of  the  (keoiiides 
and  Danaides  was  the  mme,  tempU  one  to  suppote 
that  the  chorus  in  the  Proroetheus  and  the  Sup- 
plices  consisted  of  50.  Most  writers,  howcTer, 
agree  in  thinking  that  such  a  number  was  too 
huge  to  have  been  employed  (Welcker,  Aem^yi. 
TrUotp0^  p.  27,  die  ;  liemiann,  IXmrt.  ds  ( 'koro 
Emmm.  i.  and  ii.  Opusc  toL  ii)  MUllcr  (/A*. 
terlaiioms  om  (As  Emmenidet  pf  Aetck^m*,  I.  A.  ; 
liiaL  of  Gr.  Lit.  p.  300)  propounds  the  theory 
that  the  dithyrambic  chonu  of  50,  when  trans- 
ferred to  tragedy,  was  reduced  to  48,  and  that  a 
chorus  of  that  number  was  assifnied  to  the  poet 
for  four  plays,  the  trilo^'  and  the  satyric  draiiui, 
and  was  subdiTided  into  sections  of  12,  each  of 
which  was  the  chorus  for  one  phiy.  In  support 
of  this  he  endesToura  to  point  out  instanres  of 
choruses  of  this  number  being  found  in  Aeschylus, 
as  that  in  the  Agamemnon,  which  n-appean  as 
the  Areopagites  in  the  Kumenides,  and  that  in 
the  Persae.  Bnt  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence 
brought  forward  to  establish  this  has  been  satis- 
factorily pointed  out  by  Hermann  in  his  nriew  of 
MUller^  edition  of  the  Kumenides  ((Jpute,  vol 
Ti.).  The  idea  that  the  chorus  of  the  Eumenides  con- 
sisted of  three  (Blomfield,  Prtw/.  ad  Ancii,  Per».\ 
has  met  with  very  little  fiiTour  among  German 
schoburs,  though  the  arguments  brought  against  it 
are  not  all  of  the  most  convincing  kind,  and  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  introduction  of  the 
Aieopagites,  dec.  into  the  play,  would  render  the 
fewness  of  such  a  chorus  less  striking  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  The  later  chorus 
of  15  was  the  only  one  that  the  grammarians 
knew  any  thing  about.  It  was  arranged  in  a 
q;uadrBngidar  form  {rtrpdymvoif  Etym.  Magn.  s.  *. 
T  4 
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Tpcry^Sfa ;  Villouon'k  Aiuedok^  li.  p.  178),  in  nuik 
(yryd)  and  file  (<rr(x<M|  trroixoi).  It  entered 
^e  theatre  by  the  paaaage  to  the  right  of  the 
■pectaton  [Thsatrum].  When  it  entered  three 
abreast  it  was  said  to  come  in  wor^  (vyd,  when 
five  abreast,  icark  irrolxovt  (Pollux,  iv.  108).  Its 
entrance  was  termed  wdpo9os ;  ito  leading  the  stage 
in  the  course  of  the  pUy  furdarcuris  ;  its  re- 
entrance  hftwdpoios ;  its  exit  A^oios,  (In  the 
Eiunenides  the  chorus  entered  in  an  irregular 
manner  inrofMiiy,)  As  it  entered  inlhrce  lines, 
with  the  spectators  on  its  left,  the  stage  on  its 
right,  the  middle  choreutes  of  the  left  row  (rplros 
ttptffrdpov)  was  the  Coryphaeus  or  H^gcmon,  who 
in  early  time*  at  least  was  not  unftequently  the 
choragus  himself.  (Athen.  xir.  p»  633  ;  Suid. 
9.  «.  xopoy^'*)  When  they  had  taken  their  sta- 
tions in  this  order,  the  row  nearnt  to  the  specta- 
ton  bore  the  name  ipurrtpoardreu^  that  towards 
the  stage  8«(fo<rr<(ra<,  and  the  middle  row  Aovpoo'- 
rdrtu.  The  choreutae  at  the  ends,  fiuthest  from 
the  Coryphaeus,  were  called  KpeunrtStTot,  These 
places  were  also  called  ^0K6Kwunf  rov  xop^v. 
(Pollux,  il  161,  iy.  107  ;  Photius,  p.  210,  ed. 
Bekker ;  Plut  Synq).  t.  5.  p.  678,  d. ;  Hesych. 
9.  tw.)  Miiller  arranges  them  so  that  the  Cory- 
phaeus stands  upon  the  Th3rmele,  or  at  loast  upon 
the  steps  of  it  (Eumen.  /Xcasrt),  and  so  conversed 
with  the  actors  orer  the  heads  of  the  chorus.  Her- 
mann {Rev,  of  MidUr*9  Eumen.  Opusc.  yoL  vi. 
PL  143,  &C.)  denies  this,  and  infers  from  the  ac- 
counts of  Vitrurius  and  other  ancient  authorities 
that  the  chorus  took  its  station  and  performed  iu 
evolutions  upon  a  platform  one  or  two  feet  lower 
than  the  stage,  and  reaching  from  the  stage  to  the 
Thymele  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  entire 
space  called  icovivrpa.  On  the  steps  of  the  Thy- 
mele, and  therefore  below  the  hpx^<rrpa,  properly 
so  called,  were  stationed  the  musicians  and  cer- 
tain police-officers  to  keep  order.  Of  course  the 
positions  first  taken  up  by  the  choreutae  were  only 
retained  till  they  commenced  their  evolutions.  To 
guide  them  in  these,  lines  were  marked  upon  the 
boards  with  which  the  orchestra  was  floored.  The 
flute  as  well  as  the  cithara  was  used  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  choric  songs.  The  dance  of  the 
tngic  chorus  was  called  4fifi4\fuij  answering  to 
the  g3rmnopaedic  dance  of  the  Dorian  choruses 
(Athen.  L  c). 

The  ordinary  number  of  the  chorus  in  a  comedy 
was  24  (Schol.  ad  Arist  Av.  298,  Aekam.  210, 
IkpaL  586  ;  Pollux*  iv.  109  ;  Tsetses,  prole^,  ad 
Lyeopkr.  p.  1).  Like  the  tragic  chorus  it  was 
arranged  in  a  quadrangular  form,  and  entered  the 
orchestra  from  opposite  sides,  according  as  it  was 
supposed  to  come  from  the  city  or  from  the 
country.  It  consisted  sometimes  half  of  male  and 
half  of  female  choreutae.  It  seems  to  be  a  mis- 
take of  the  seholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Equii,  L 
586)  that  in  such  cases  the  former  were  13,  the 
latter  11  in  number.  At  least  in  the  Binh  of 
Aristophanes  the  chorus  consists  of  12  male  and 
12  female  birds.  (297—304.)  The  dance  of  the 
comic  chorus  was  the  K^pSa^^  which  answered 
to  the  Hyporchematic  style  of  the  Doric  chorus. 
In  the  Satyric  drama  the  chonis  consisted  of  Sa- 
tyrs. Of  how  many  it  consisted  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  certainty.  Its  dance  was  called 
cUiypis,  It  answered  to  the  Pyrrhic  (Athea  L 
p.  20,  xiv.  p.  630.) 

When  a  poet  intended  to  bring  forward  a  play. 
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he  had  to  apply  for  a  chorus  ^ofAv  eJrw)  to  t1i« 
archons,  to  the  king  archon  if  the  play  was  to  b« 
brought  forward  at  the  Lenaea,  to  the  archon 
eponymus  if  at  the  great  Dionysia.  If  the  play 
were  thought  to  deserve  it,  he  received  a  chorus 
(xop^i'  Xfl^iA^^iy),  the  expenses  of  which  were 
borne  by  a  choregus  [Chokbous].  The  poet 
then  either  trained  (JiMrKtuf)  the  chorus  himself, 
which  Aeschylus  often  did  (Athen.  i.  pi  21),  or 
entrusted  that  business  to  a  professed  chorus  trainer 
(XopoiiMffKoXos),  who  usually  had  an  assistant 
(tyroSidtLricaXof,  Pollux,  iv.  106).  For  training 
the  chorus  in  its  evolutions  there  was  also  aa 
^pxyiCToiMffKaXos.  The  chorus  in  comedies  at 
fint  consisted  of  amateun  (^0cAorra/,  Arist. 
Poet  5),  [C.P.M.] 

CHOUS  (x^^t  X<^')«  A  Greek  liquid  measure 
which  is  stated  by  all  the  authorities  to  be  equal 
to  the  Roman  congius,  and  to  contain  six  ^davrtu 
or  sextarii,  nearly  6  pints  English.  Suidas  alone 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  x^i^'  vid  the 
XM^Sf  making  the  former  equal  to  two  sextarii, 
and  the  latter  equal  to  six.  Now  when  we  re- 
member that  the  x^^  ^<^»  commonly  used  as  a 
drinking  vessel  at  Athenian  entertaiimnents  (Ari- 
stoph.  Acham,  v.  1086),  that  on  the  day  of  the 
X^f  [Dionysia],  a  prise  was  given  to  the  perBon 
who  first  drank  off  his  x^'*^'*  *ud  that  M  ilo  of 
Croton  is  laid  to  have  drunk  three  x^'  of  wine 
at  a  draught,  it  is  incredible  that  in  these  cases 
the  large  x^^*  mentioned  above  could  be  meant. 
It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  there  was  also  a 
smaller  measure  of  the  same  name,  containing,  as 
Suidas  states,  two  sextarii,  or  neariy  2  pints  Eng^ 
lish.  At  first  it  was  most  likely  the  common 
name  for  a  drinking  vessel.  According  to  Crates 
(Ap,  AtMen.  xL  p.  496),  the  x^vf  had  originally  a 
similar  form  to  the  Panathenaic  amphorae,  and  was 
also  called  wtkUcfi,  (Pollux,  x.  73  ;  Wurm,  De 
Pond.  Men9,  &&,  pp.  127, 136, 141, 198 ;  Hussey, 
Ancient  Weufkte,  &c.  p.  211—213.)         [P.  S.] 

CHREOUS  DIKE  (xP^ovs  Sim}),  a  simple 
action  for  debt,  was,  like  most  of  the  other  cases 
arising  upon  an  alleged  breach  of  contract,  referred 
to  the  jurisdiction  ^  the  thesmothetae,  when  the 
sum  in  question  amounted  to  more  than  ten 
drachmae.  If  otherwise,  it  fell  under  the  cogni- 
sance of  those  itinerant  magistrates,  who  were 
originally  thirty  in  number,  and  styled  accordingly 
ol  TptdKoma:  but  afterwards,  in  consequence  of 
the  odium  attaching  to  this  name,  which  had  also 
served  to  designate  the  oligarchic  tyrants,  received 
an  accession  of  ten  colleagues  and  a  corresponding 
change  of  title.  (Pollux,  viil  100.)  If  the  cause 
could  be  classed  among  the  f/xfiiiwu  Sikoi,  as,  for 
instance,  when  the  debt  arose  upon  a  mercantile 
transaction,  the  thesmothetae  would  still  have 
jurisdiction  in  it,  though  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
suit  were  an  alien,  otherwise  it  seems  that  when 
such  a  person  was  the  defendant,  it  was  brought 
into  the  court  of  the  polemarch.  (Meier,  AtL 
Proe,  pi  55.)  If  the  cause  were  treated  as  a 
Hiicri  'EfivopM^,  as  above  mentioned,  the  plaintiff 
would  forfeit  a  sixth  part  of  the  sum  contested, 
upon  failing  to  obtain  the  votes  of  one-fifth  of  the 
dicasts  (Suid.  s.  v.  'Erw^tXia) ;  but  we  are  not 
informed  whether  this  regulation  was  applicable, 
under  similar  circumstances,  in  all  prosecutions  for 
debt  The  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Timo- 
theus  was  made  in  a  cause  of  this  kind.  [J.S.M.] 

CHRONOLO  GIA  (xpoyoXayia)^  is  the  science 
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Vr  vUcli  tine  it  nownred  accordinir  t"  the  coonet 
«C  the  ■taiB,  aod  mon  especiaUj  uf  the  nn  aod 
Booa  ;  hoi  m  the  more  limited  Miiee  m  which 
m  hftTe  to  treat  of  chraiiology  here,  it  is  a  pert 
3f  hiMocj,  and  tfchfi  w  to  aaugn  each  bifltarical 
erent  to  the  date  to  which  it  belaoKi.  The  ivdoc- 
tioa  of  aaj  gi^cn  date  in  antiqnitj  to  the  car> 
mpcadins  jtmr^  nanth,  er  day,  in  oar  Bodan 
compntation  of  time,  is  Mnetimee  a  matter  of 
p«at  dificultj,  and  often  of  abeolute  impomi- 
tuiinr ;  for  neariy  all  the  natione  of  antiquity  be- 
gan their  year  ai  a  diftrent  time,  aooic  uied  wUr 
and  other' lunar  yeaza,  and  othen  eftain  a  com- 
hiiutiaa  of  the  two;  neariy  aU,  moreoTcr,  bad 
diifiefoit  eras,  that  ie,  pointa  of  time  from  which 
mbteqocnt  anid  preeeding  yean  are  ooonted  ;  and 
m  addition  to  this  thoe  oecnr  a  great  many 
changes  and  floctaatuns  in  one  and  the  aune 
aation ;  and  the  hiitanaas  whoae  works  bare  come 
down  to  OS,  are  not  always  very  pnciie  in  mark- 
ing the  time  to  which  the  erents  belong,  so  that 
we  amat  hare  recoorse  to  all  manner  of  combina- 
tiao%  or  are  left  to  ooDJectniea. 

For  the  SBanner  m  which  the  Orceka  and  Ro- 
■laiit  ttV"?**'*^  their  yean  and  months  we  refer 
to  the  article  Calkvdamum,  and  we  ahall  here 
eonfima  onrselTea  to  an  aceoimt  of  the  manner  in 
which  thoee  natiooa  calcnhued  and  stated  the 
erenU  of  their  histety.  The  Greeks  reckoned 
their  years  generally  aoeardin^  to  their  magis- 
tialca,  in  the  eariy  times  aeeordwg  to  the  years  of 
the  reign  of  their  kings,  and  afterwards  acdirding 
to  their  annaalmagistratea.  At  Athens  the  year  was 
called  by  the  name  of  one  of  the  nine  archooa,  who 
from  thv  circamatanoe  was  called  ^<»r  ivmrvft^t 
or  the  aRhon  par  excellence ;  and  at  Sparta  the 
yean  were  called  after  one  of  the  five  ephon,  who 
ibr  thia  reaaoa  waa  likewise  termed  iw^mffioi. 
(Thocyd.  n.  2  ;  Xeno|^  AmaL  ii.  3.  S  10  ;  Polyb. 
xiL12;  Pans.  iiill.§2.)  Bat  the  yean  of  the 
Athenian  aichons  and  the  Spartan  ephon,  coin- 
ciding with  the  ciril  year  in  those  itates,  did  not 
coincide  with  each  other,  for  the  ephon  entered 
apon  their  office  in  the  Attic  month  of  Boedro- 
aiian,  while  the  aichoos  originally  entered  upon 
thein  in  the  beginning  of  Gamelion,  and  erer 
■inee  the  year  n.  c  490,  at  the  beginning  of  He- 
catombaeoa.  In  Aigos  time  was  coonted  accord- 
imr  to  the  yean  of  the  high  prieotew  of  Hera,  who 
held  her  office  for  life  {iip€ais  ;  Thocyd.  iL  2  ; 
Said,  a  o.  'Hpce-iSct)  ;  and  the  inhabitanU  of  Elis 
probably  rcdconed  according  to  the  Olympic  games, 
which  were  cdcbiated  eveiy  fifth  year  during  the 
first  foil  moon  which  followed  after  the  rammer 
solstiee.  In  this  manner  oTery  Greek  state  or  city 
Tslmlatfd  timeaceoiding  to  its  own  peculiar  or  local 
era,  and  there  waa  no  era  which  was  used  by  aU 
the  Greeks  m  common  for  the  ordmary  porpoies  of 
life.  Hiatoriana,  therefiire,  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  it.  c,  fteqoently  made  use  of  the 
aven^  age  attained  by  men,  in  order  to  fix  the 
time  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  all  Greeks.  The 
arerage  age  attained  by  man  (yeMd,  adaa\  is 
calcohiSed  by  Herodotus  (tl  9H)  at  33^  yean. 
Timaens,  who  flourished  about  b.  a  260,  was  the 
fint  historian  who  counted  the  yean  by  Olyni- 
piada»  each  of  which  contained  four  yeara.  The 
beginning  of  the  Olympiads  is  commonly  fixed  in 
the  year  ZB38  of  the  Julian  period,  or  in  B.  c.  776. 
If  we  want  to  reduce  any  giren  Olympiad  to  yean 
haCoR  Christ,  c;  g.  OL  87,  we  take  the  number  oi 
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!  the  Olympiads  sctiially  elapeed,  that  it,  86,  muU 
tiply  it  by  4,  and  di^luct  the  number  ohuiiied 
I  from  776,  to  that  the  first  year  of  tlir  a7ih  OI. 
I  a  ill  be  the  tame  aa  the  year  432  a.  c  If  tho 
number  of  ()l\nipiadi  amtmnts  to  more  than  776 
years,  thst  ia,  if  ihe  Olympiad  falU  atter  tbe  birth 
of  Christ,  the  proceaa  ia  the  uime  aa  b<*torr,  but 
from  the  Mim  obtained  by  niultiplving  the  Olwn- 
piads  by  4,  we  mutt  dcti'ict  the  number  77^  and 
what  rrmaina  is  the  number  of  tlio  yean  attrr 
Chrift.  Thii  caIcuUti<in  arc«>rdiiig  to  Olut.puKik, 
however,  does  not  •e«ni  lo  ha\e  b<*en  ever  api'ln-d 
to  the  onliuary  busiurM  of  life,  but  to  luive  bi*<  ii 
confined  to  Ittenture,  and  more  e»)i(x>ally  to  in*- 
tory.  Suine  wnu>n  also  adopu*d  the  1  nutn  era, 
the  fall  of  TniT  being  placed  by  l-lnt<wth(-iiei  and 
thmc  who  adopted  this  era,  in  tbe  yr«r  bl  u  1 1H4. 
After  the  time  of  Alexander  tbe  (irrat,  lexrnil 
othtT  eras  were  intnnluced  in  the  k)n^«l<>iita  llut 
anise  out  of  his  empire.  The  hr«t  was  ili«*  Thilip- 
pic  era,  sometimes  also  calb'd  the  era  of  Alri.iii«br 
or  the  en  of  Kdeasa  ;  it  U'kiui  ou  the  IJth  of  No- 
vember a.  c.  3'J4,  the  date  of  the  acirMion  of 
Philip  Arrhidoeus.  The  second  was  the  era  oi  tho 
:Seleucidae,  beui'iiiinff  on  the  Ut  of  tktoU'r  a.  i« 
312,  the  date  ot  the  victory  of  S'lt-ucus  .\u.ator  nt 
Gaza,  and  of  his  re-coh<{u<'st  ol  liiil>>  |..nia.  '1  Ins 
era  was  used  rery  extm^nrly  in  lh««  Ktml,  Tlio 
Chaldaean  era  ditrired  from  it  only  by  six  months, 
beginning  in  the  spring  of  B.C  311.  '  Lai>tl\,  the 
eras  of  Anlioch,  of  nhuh  there  were  thnv,  but 
the  one  most  coinmtinly  used  hvgMi  in  Nuvrnio 
ber  BL  c  49.  lu  Kunjjjc  none  was  so  ftemmilr 
adopted,  at  lenst  in  literature,  as  ihe  era  ot  ibo 
Olympiads  ;  and  as  tbe  Olympic  ^ines  were  c<  le* 
brated  2.M3  times,  we  have  '2U'A  Olvrnpic  eyries, 
that  is,  1172  years,  776  of  which  fAli  before*  and 
3<*6  after  Christ  But  when  the  <irt»iks  adopud 
Christianity,  they  pmbably  ceased  to  reckon  by 
Olympiails,  and  ad'tpunl  the  Juliiui  year.  (Cor« 
siui,  /asft  Attnt\  Florence,  1744 — Mi,  4  vols.  4  to. ; 
Ideler,  llandfturk  drr  wathem.  und  trcJmisck,  CknH 
not.  Berlin,  lUJ.*),  2  vols.  Hvo. ;  Clmton,  /us/i  Utl- 
ienici,  Oxlord,  1H30— 1834,  3  vols,  bva) 

The  Romans  in  the  earliest  times  counted  their 
yean  by  their  highest  maffintraies,  and  frtmi  tho 
time  of  the  republic  accordmg  to  th*ir  conjiuli, 
whose  names  were  registered  in  the  Fasti.  This 
era,  which  may  be  termed  the  acra  conMuiatis^ 
however  did  not  b4>(;in  at  all  times  at  the  same 
point,  for  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  republic,  the 
consuls  entered  uprtn  their  office  on  the  calendoo 
of  Sextilis,  at  the  time  of  the  decern virate  on  the 
ides  of  May,  afterwards  on  llie  ides  of  December, 
and  at  a  still  later  time  on  the  ides  of  March, 
until  in  B.C.  153  tbe  consuls  bej^an  re^ilarly  to  eiit4*r 
upon  their  office  on  the  1st  of  January.  This  con- 
stant shifting  was  undoubU'dly  one  of  the  cnuM's 
that  produced  the  confusion  in  the  consular  era,  of 
which  Livy  (iL  18,  21,  Ac.)  complains.  The  con- 
sular era  was  the  one  commonly  used  by  the 
Romans  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  date  of  an 
event  being  marked  by  the  names  of  the  consuls, 
in  whose  year  of  office  it  had  hnpfK*ned.  Hut 
along  with  this  era  there  existed  am. t her,  which 
as  it  was  never  introduced  into  the  affairs  of  com- 
mon life,  and  was  used  only  by  the  historiiuis, 
may  be  termed  the  historical  era.  It  rf^ckonctl  tho 
yean  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  (<iA  uHm  con- 
dita)  ;  but  the  y«ir  of  the  foundation  of  the  city 
was  a  question  of  uncertainty  among  the  Ronuuia 
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themselyei.  M.  Terentios  Varro  placed  it  on  the 
21  St  of  April  in  the  third  year  of  the  6th  Olym- 
piad, that  is,  ]i.a  753.  (Plat  Rom.  12  ;  Dionya. 
i.  88  ;  Cic.  2)0  Div.  ii.  47  ;  VdL  Pat.  i.  8  ;  Cen- 
Borin.  De  Die  Nat.  17.)  This  era  was  adopted  by 
Velleins  Patercnlas,  Pliny,  Tacitus,  A.  Gellius, 
Dion  Cassiiu,  Eatropios,  and  others.  Next  to 
the  Varronian  era,  the  most  celebrated  was  that 
of  M.  Porvius  Cato,  who  placed  the  fomidation  of 
Rome  in  the  fint  year  of  the  7th  Olympiad,  or 
in  the  spring  of  B.  c.  752.  (Dionys.  i.  74  ;  SyncelL 
Ckronog.  p.  194,  a.)  The  date  fixed  upon  in  the 
aera  CapUoUna  (so  called  from  the  Fasti  Capi- 
tolini),  by  Polybins  (Dionys.  L  c  ;  Cic.  De  Rep. 
il  10)  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  was  one  year  later  ; 
Q.  Fabius  Pictor  phiced  tiie  foundation  in  the  first 
year  of  the  8th  Olympiad,  I  e.  747  b.  c  (Dionys. 
'/.  c),  and  Cincius  Aliraentus  even  placed  it  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  12th  Olympiad,  L  e.  ac.  729. 
Ennius,  on  the  other  hand,  pbiced  the  building  of 
Rome  about  100  or  110  years  earlier  than  most 
other  writers  (Varro,  De  Re  RutL  iii.  1) ;  and 
Timaeus  went  so  fiir  as  to  regard  the  foundation 
of  Rome  contemporaneous  with  that  of  Carthage, 
placing  it  38  years  before  the  first  Olympiad. 
But  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any  of  these 
statements  ;  as  howcTer  it  is  necessary  to  hare  one 
pomt  to  start  from,  the  Varronian  era  has  been 
most  commonly  adopted  by  modem  writers.  (Comp. 
Fischer,  Romieche  Zeitta^,  p.  4,  &c)      [L.  S.] 

CHRYSE'NDETA,  costly  chased  dishes  used 
by  the  Romans  at  their  entertainments.  They  are 
mentioned  several  times  by  Martial  (ii.  43,  11,  vi. 
94,  xiy.  97),  and  from  the  epithet  JIava  which  he 
applies  to  them,  as  well  as  from  the  etymology 
of  the  name,  they  appear  to  have  been  of  silver, 
with  golden  ornaments.  Cicero  {Verr.  iv.  21 — ^23) 
mentions  vessels  of  this  kind.  He  calls  their 
golden  ornaments  in  general  sigtUa^  but  again  dis- 
tinguishes them  as  crustae  and  emblemaia  (c.  23)  ; 
the  former  were  probably  embossed  figures  or 
chasings  fixed  on  to  the  silver,  so  that  they  could 
be  removed  and  transferred  to  other  vessels,  and 
the  latter  inlaid  or  wrought  into  it  (comp.  c.  24  : 
JUa,  ex  paiellis  et  twibulie  quae  vdlerat^  Ua  tcUe  in 
aureis  poeulie  illigabat,  iia  apte  in  aofpfas  aureie 
includebat,  &c).  The  embossed  work  appears  to 
be  referred  to  by  PauUus  (<^pnbia  arpenteis  enuHe 
iUiffota^  Dig.  34.  tit  2.  s.  33),  and  the  inlaid  orna- 
ments by  seneca  {argenbtm^  in  quod  eoUdi  auri 
eadatura  deeoenderit^  Ep.  v.).  [0>mp.  Cabla- 
TURA.]  [P.  8.] 

CRYSOA'SPIDES.    [Arqyraspidbs.] 
CHRYSOUS  (jcpwrovi),     [Aurum.] 
CHTHO'NIA  (x«<Jwa),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Hermione  in  honour  of  Demeter,  suraamed 
Chthonia.     The  following  is  the  description  of  it 

S'ven  by  Pausanias  (il  36.  §  4,  Ac) : — **  The  in- 
ibitants  of  Hermione  celebrate  the  Chthonia 
every  year,  in  summer,  in  this  manner:  —  They 
form  a  procession,  headed  by  the  priests  and  ma- 
gistrates of  the  year,  who  are  followed  by  men 
and  women.  Even  for  children  it  is  customary  to 
pay  homage  to  the  goddess  by  joining  the  proces- 
sion. They  wear  white  garments,  and  on  their 
heads  they  have  chaplets  of  flowers,  which  they 
call  KotrftoffAaf^oKoiy  which,  however,  from  their 
size  and  colour,  as  well  as  from  the  letters  in- 
scribed on  them  recording  the  premature  death  of 
Hyacinthua,  seem  to  me  to  be  hyacinths.  Behind 
the  procession  there  follow  persons  leading  by 
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strings  an  untamed  heifer  just  taken  firom  the  herd, 
and  drag  it  into  the  temple,  where  four  old  women 
p^orm  the  sacrifice,  one  of  them  cutting  tha 
animars  throat  with  a  scythe.  The  doors  of  the 
temple,  which  during  this  sacrifice  had  been  shut, 
are  thrown  open,  and  ^rsons  especially  appointed 
for  the  puipose,  lead  m  a  second  heifer,  then  a 
third  and  a  fourth,  all  of  which  are  sacrificed  by 
the  matrons  in  the  manner  described.  A  curious 
circumstance  in  this  solemnity  is,  that  all  the 
heifers  must  fall  on  the  same  side  on  which  the 
first  fell.^  The  splendour  and  rich  offerings  of 
this  festival  'are  also  mentioned  by  Aelian  {HieL 
AnimaL  xi  4),  who,  however,  makes  no  mention 
of  the  matrons  of  whom  Pausanias  speaks,  but 
says  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  heifers  was  performed 
by  the  priestess  of  Demeter. 

The  Lacedaemonians  adopted  the  worship  of 
Demeter  Chthonia  from  the  Hermioneans,  some  of 
whose  kinsmen  had  settled  in  Messenia  (Paus.  iii. 
14.  §  5) ;  hence  we  may  infer  that  they  celebrated 
either  the  same  festival  as  that  of  the  Heimioneans, 
or  one  similar  to  it  [L.  S.] 

CHYTRA  (x^fw).     [OLtA.] 

CFDARIS.    [XiARA.] 

CILFCITTM  (3^^^is),  a  hair-doth.  The  mate- 
rial of  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  almost 
universally  made  this  kind  of  cloth,  was  the  hair 
of  goats.  The  Asiatics  made  it  of  camelVhair. 
Ooats  wen  bred  for  this  purpose  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  with  the  longest  hair,  in  Cilicia  ; 
and  from  this  country  the  Latin  l  me  of  such 
cloth  was  derived.  Lycia,  Phxygia,  Spain,  and 
Libya  also  produced  the  same  article.  The  doth 
obtained  by  spinning  and  weaving  goat^-hair  was 
nearly  black,  and  was  used  for  Uie  coarse  habits 
which  sailors  and  fishermen  wore,  as  it  was  the 
least  subject  to  be  destroyed  by  being  wet ;  also 
for  horse-cloths,  tents,  sacks,  and  b^  to  hold 
workmen^  tools  (JabriHa  tMua),  and  for  the  par- 
pose  of  covering  military  engines  and  the  walls 
and  towns  of  besieged  cities,  so  as  to  deaden  the 
force  of  the  ram,  and  to  preserve  the  woodwork 
from  being  set  on  fire.  (Aristot  Hiel.  Anim.  viiL 
28 ;  Adian,  xvL  80 ;  Varr.  De  Re  RueL  iL  1 1 ; 
Virg.  Cfecfiy.  iii  312;  Avien.  Ora  Mar.  218 — 
221 ;  Veget  Are  Vel.  I  42.)  [J.  Y.] 

CINCTUS  GABI'NUS.    [Toga.] 

CFNGULUM.    [Zona.] 

CINERA'RIUa     [Calamistrum.] 

CI'NEREa    [FuNUs.] 

CI'NIFLO.    [Calamistrum.] 

CIPPUS.  1.  A  low  column,  sometimes  round, 
but  more  firequently  rectangular,  used  as  a  se- 
pulchral monument  (Pers.  SaL  i.  36.)  Several 
of  such  dppi  are  in  the  Townly  collection  in  the 
British  Museum,  one  of  which  is  given  in  the 
woodcut  annexed.  The  inscription  is  to  the  me- 
mory of  Viria  Primitiva,  the  wife  of  Ludus  Viriua 
Hdius,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  one 
month,  and  twenty-four  days.  Bdow  the  tablet, 
a  festoon  of  firuits  and  flowen  is  auspended  from 
two  rams*  heads  at  the  comers ;  and  at  the  lower 
comers  are  two  sphinxes,  with  a  head  of  Pan  in 
the  area  between  them.  On  several  cippi  we  find 
the  letters  S.  T.  T.  L.,  that  is.  Sit  tiU  terra  Urns, 
whence  Persius,  in  the  passage  already  referred 
to,  says,  Non  levior  etppue  mme  impnmit  osm.  It 
was  also  usual  to  place  on  the  cippus  the  extent  of 
the  burying-ground  both  along  the  road  (m 
JroHie),  and  backwards  to  the  field  (m  c^ncm). 
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and  Hkewiae  th«  nMchption  ioc  mummmmtum 
kendet  mom  tapatmr  ;  m  order  that  it  mixht  not 
paw  oTer  to  the  hcrrdes  and  be  aold  bj  them  at 


any  time.  (Har.  Sat.  L  a  12,  1 S  ;  Orelli,  Inmrip. 
Na4379,  4557,  Ac.) 

2.  A  boandarr-atoiie  aet  op  bj  the  Aprrimenaores 
to  mark  the  diriaiona  of  landa.  {JSer%f4ort»  Hei 
Jyr.  pL  88,  ed.  Ooeaina.) 

Z.  A  military  entrenchment  made  of  the  tronka 
of  trees  and  paliaadea.     (Caea.  B.  G.  Til  73.) 

CIRCENSES  LUDI.     [Circus.] 

CIlU:iNUS(Sia«^f),  acompaaai  Thecom- 
paaa  used  bj  atatnariea,  architecta,  maaona,  and 
carpentera,  ia  often  lepreaented  on  the  tomhs  of 
soch  artificera,  together  with  the  other  inatnunenta 
of  their  pft>ieaaion  or  trade.  The  annexed  wood* 
cnt  ia  copied  firom  a  tomb  found  at  Rome.  (Orutcr, 
Corp.  Inxrip.  t  L  part  il  p.  644.)  It  cxhibita  two 
kinds  of  compaaaet;  riz.  the  common  kind  naed 


lor  dmwing  circlea  and  meaanring  distances,  and 
one  with  canred  lega,  probably  intended  to  mea- 
aore  the  thicknesa  of  colamna,  cylindrical  pieces  of 
wood,  or  similar  objects.  The  common  kind  is 
described  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Stib. 
1 78),  who  cmnparea  its  form  to  that  of  the  letter  A 
[See  cat  onder  NoanA.]     The  mytbologista  sup- 
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posed  this  instrunimt  to  have  been  mrentiHl  by 
Perdix,  mho  was  the  nephew  of  Daid.iliit,  and 
through  enry  thmwn  by  him  over  the  prrcipice  of 
the  Athenian  acrop<.li«.  (Ond,  Mri.  Ti>i.  '1A\  — 
25 1.)  Compasses  of  Tanotu  forms  were  d  \»cn\  crrd 
in  a  statnanr'i  Kouac  at  Poniit-ii.  [J.  Y.J 

CIRC1T()HKS.     [(AMTaA.) 

CIRCIMLI'TIO.     IPicTiRA.l 

ClHCrMLrVK).     (AllivioI 

ClRCriTOUKS.     [Castha.J 

CIHCrS  (isTr<iapo>4ot\  a  pl.irc  for  c^nriot- 
raoes  and  horve-rnces  and  in  whith  the  Houmn 
races  {Cirrrntrg  l.mit)  took  plucr.  When  Tar- 
qninius  Priwrus  hod  XaVvrx  the  Umn  of  A|.i..lae 
fr»»m  the  Latins,  as  related  in  the  early  Hon  .an 
lr::rnd*,  he  comntt  inomted  bis  •ucrets  by  on  ex- 
hibition of  races  and  p«Kili*iic  c«>Mtesti  in  the 
Murcian  Talley,  bctwcrn  the  Palai:ne  ai»d  Aven- 
tine  hills  ;  around  whuh  a  nanib«T  of  trijif*»rary 
platfonns  w«re  erected  by  lh*»  |«tri-i  nud  r.,uitri, 
called  tpertunJtf^  furi^  or  fur  uli^  from  tlieir  nirni- 
i»lai»ce  to  the  deik  of  a  ►l.p;  e.uh  one  rai»iiij(  a 
slajre  for  himsilf,  iij-»n  which  he  »t<K>d  to  ^iiw  the 
pimcs.  (Lir.  i,  3.*)  ;  Feitu*.  «.  r.  rurum  ;  Ditmys. 
iiL  p.  lf*2,  Ac.)  This  coume,  with  its  turniundin;^ 
•catfoldiiifcfs,  was  termed  circu* ;  cither  becniiM*  the 
spectatun  st  od  rwund  to  gee  the  »how»,  or  be«nii»e 
the  procession  and  races  went  round  in  a  cimiit. 
(Varr.  iJe  L*»fi.  Ixit.  t.  1.53,  154,  ed.  MUll.r.) 
I*reTi..u»ly,  howerer,  to  the  death  of  Tanjuin,  a 
penniinent  biiildinj?  i^as  cnij»tnicte«l  for  the  pur- 
po^,  with  reuuhir  tiers  of  ttati  in  the  form  of  a 
theatre,  (('(.ii.jwire  Liv.  ai..l  I)ioii\». //.  rr.)  To 
this  the  name  of  Cirnit  Maxinviii  wan  iiubn««<]uently 
^i\en,  as  a  distinction  frr»m  the  Flamininn  and 
other  similar  builiJmj??u  which  it  iurpassed  in  ex- 
tent and  •plendour  ;  and  hence,  like  the  Campna 
MartiuB,  it  is  r.ften  spoken  of  as  the  Circus,  without 
any  di»tintnii*hirnr  e[»ithet. 

Of  the  Circus  Maximiis  scarcely  a  restipe  now 
remains,  beyond  the  paljtable  exidence  of  the  site 
it  occupied,  anfl  a  few  nin.HS<'s  of  ni)»l»le-work  in  a 
circular  form,  which  may  Ik*  seen  under  the  walls 
of  s*»mc  hous«'S  in  the  Via  tU"  Crrchi^  and  which 
retain  traces  of  having  snp|>orted  the  stone  scats 
(Dionys.  /.  c.)  fur  the  *|)ectators.  This  loss  is  for 
tunately  .Mipplied  by  the  renuiins  of  a  small  circus 
on  the  Via  Appia,  commonly  called  the  Circus  of 
Caracalla,  the  ground-plan  of  which,  together  with 
much  of  the  superstnicture,  remains  in  a  state  of 
cfuisiderablc  preservation  The  ground-plan  of  the 
circus  in  question  is  reprcfiented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut ;  and  may  be  wifely  taken  as  a  model  of 
all  others,  since  it  agrees  in  ever)-  main  feature, 
both  of  general  outline  and  individual  parts,  with 
the  dcscri|>tion  of  the  Circus  Maximus  given  by 
Dionysius  (iiu  p.  19*2). 

Around  the  double  lines  (A,  A)  were  arranged 
the  seats  {rjntdu*^  tetlUia^  fuhseVia)^  as  in  a  theatre, 
termed  collectively  the  cuvra  ;  the  lowest  of  which 
were  separated  from  the  ground  by  a  p-nHum^  and 
the  whole  divided  longitudinally  by  pnietutictumrx^ 
and  diagonally  into  ruwet,  with  their  vtunitnria 
attached  to  each.  Towards  the  extremity  of  the 
upf>er  branch  of  the  crirr^/,  the  general  outline  is 
broken  by  an  outwork  (B),  which  was  probably 
the  fni/nnar,  or  station  for  the  emperor,  as  it  is 
placed  in  the  best  situation  for  seeing  both  the 
commenc«'ment  and  end  of  the  courne,  and  in  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  cirnis.  (Suot  Cinud.  4.^ 
In  the  opposite  branch,  is  observed  another  in- 
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temiption  to  the  uniform  line  of  seats  (C),  be- 
tokening also,  from  its  construction,  a  place  of 
distinction ;  which  might  have  been  assigned  to 
the  person  at  whose  expense  the  games  were  given 
(editor  spectaculorum). 

In  the  centre  of  the  area  was  a  low  wall  (D) 


running  lengthways  down  the  course,  which, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  position  of  the  dorsal 
bone  in  the  human  frame,  Vas  termed  ^nna,  (Cas- 
siodor.  Var.  Ep,  iil  61.)  It  is  represented  in  the 
wood-cut  subjoined,  taken  from  an  ancient  bas- 
reliet 


At  each  extremity  of  the  spina  were  placed, 
upon  a  base  (E,  E),  three  wooden  cylinders,  of  a 
conical  shape,  like  cypress  trees  {mdcisque  imitata 
cmpressua^  Ovid,  MeL  x.  106;  compare  Plin.  H.  N. 
xvi.  60),  which  were  called  metae  —  the  goals. 
Their  situation  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  preceding 
woodcut,  but  their  form  is  more  fully  developed  in 
the  one  annexed,  copied  frt>m  a  marble  in  the 
British  Museum. 


The  most  remarkable  object  upon  the  spina  were 
two  columns  (F)  supporting  seven  conical  balls, 
which,  from  their  resemblance  to  eggs,  were  called 
ora.  (Varr.  De  Re  Rust,  L  2.  §  1 1  ;  Liv.  xli.  27.) 
These  are  seen  in  the  woodcut  representing  the 


spina.  Their  use  ^'as  to  enable  the  spectators  to 
count  the  number  of  rounds  which  had  been  run  ; 
for  which  purpose  they  are  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  Agrippa  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  p.  600), 
though  Livy  (xll  27)  speaks  of  them  long  before. 
They  are,  therefore,  seven  in  number,  such  being 
the  number  of  the  circuits  made  in  each  race ;  and 
as  each  round  was  run,  one  of  the  ota  was  put  up 
(Cassiodor.  Var.  Ep.  iiL  51)  or  taken  down,  ac- 
cording to  Varro  {De  Re  RusL  i.  2.  §  1 1 ).  An  egg 
was  adopted  fur  this  purpose,  in  honour  of  Castor 
and  Pollux.  (TertulL  De  Spectac  c  8.)  At  the 
other  extremity  of  the  spina  were  two  similar 
columns  (O),  represented  also  in  the  woodcut, 
over  the  second  chariot,  sustaining  seven  dolphins, 
termed  delphiiute,  or  delphinarum  columtiae  (Juv. 
Sat,  vi.  590),  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
intended  to  be  removed,  but  only  placed  there  as 
corresponding  ornaments  to  the  ova  *  /  and  the 
figure  of  the  dolphin  was  selected  in  honour  of 
Neptune.  (TertulL  L  e.)  Some  writers  suppose 
the  columns  which  supported  the  ova  and  delphinae 
to  be  the  phalae  or  /Ulae^  which  Juvenal  men- 
tions (/.  c).  Bat  the  phalae  were  not  columns, 
but  towers,  erected  as  circumstances  required,  be- 
tween the  metae  and  euripus,  or  extreme  circuit  of 
the  area,  when  sham-fights  were  represented  in  the 
circus.  (Compare  Festus,  »,  v,  Phalae;  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Am.  ix.  705.)  Besides  these,  the  spina  was 
decorated  with  many  other  objects,  such  as  obe- 


*  In  the  Lyons  mosaic,  subsequently  noticed  in 
the  text,  the  delphinae  are  represented  as  fountains 
spouting  water  ;  but  in  a  bas-relief  of  the  Palazzo 
Barberini  (Fabretti,  Syntofftn.  de  Column,  Trajatdj 
p.  144),  a  ladder  is  placed  against  the  columns 
which  support  the  dolphins,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascending  to  take  them  up  and  down. 
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iialcs,  itataei.,  altan,  nd  tenpki,  wUeh  do  not 
appear  to  haTe  had  any  fixed  locality. 

It  vill  be  obcfenred  in  the  graond-plaa  that  there 
is  a  paiwge  hetwem  the  aMtec  and  apima^  the  ex- 
treflM  ends  of  the  latter  of  which  are  hollowed  out 
into  a  drndar  xeeeat :  and  levefal  of  the  ancient 
aralptniea  afford  nmilaresaBiplea.  Thia  might  have 
been  for  perfenning  the  acrifice,  cr  other  officea 
of  leligioBa  wtnhip,  with  which  the  games  oon- 
Benced ;  particalariy  as  small  chapels  can  still  be 
Been  under  the  awta«,  in  which  the  statues  of  lome 
dirinities  most  hnve  been  placed.  It  was  pnbabljr 
nsder  the  fint  of  these  spnees  that  the  altar  of  the 
god  Comma  was  concealed  (TertulL  JM  Spaetae, 
c  SX  which  was  ezcsfated  upon  each  oecasion  of 
these  gamesL     (DionyiL  iL  p.  97.) 

At  the  ertrenity  of  the  areas  in  which  the  two 
bonis  of  the  dsses  tenainate,  were  pUeed  the  stalls 
for  the  hofses  and  chariots  <H,  H),  eommonly 
called  enrosnn  at,  and  subsequently  to,  the  age  of 
Vano :  bat  mote  anciently  the  whole  I'me  of  build- 
ing which  confined  this  end  of  the  circus  was 
tenned  appidmm ;  because,  with  iu  gates  and 
towcts,  it  resembled  the  walls  of  a  town  (Festns, 
&  r. ;  VaiTO,  Da  Limg.  LaL  t.  153) ;  which  is  forci- 
bly ainstnted  by  the  drcus  under  consideration, 
where  the  two  towen  (I,  I)  at  each  end  of  the 
eo/vsres  are  stiU  standing.  The  number  of  Mwewf 
is  supposed  to  huTe  been  usually  twelve  (Caisiodor. 
Vox.  Ep.  iii  51),  as  they  are  in  this  plan  ;  but  in 
the  mosaic  discovered  at  Lyons,  and  published  by 
Artaud  {DeweripHom  d^m  Moampie^  dec.  Lyon, 
1806),  there  are  only  eight*  They  were  vaults, 
dosed  in  frsnt  by  gates  of  open  wood-work 
ieamedlt)^  which  were  opened  shnultaneously  upon 
tike  sigoad  being  given  (Dionys.  iiL  pt  19*2 ;  Cas- 
siodar.  Lc  ;  compare  SiL  ItaL  xvi  316),  by  re- 
moving a  rope  (ffovAify^,  Di'mys.  L  e. ;  compare 
SchoL  ad  JTkeoer.  IdgL  viiL  67)  attached  to  pifaw- 
tefs  of  the  kind  called  Hermae^  placed  for  that  pur- 
pose between  each  stall ;  upon  which  the  gates 
were  immediately  thrown  open  by  a  number  of  men, 
pcobaUy  the  amumtaru^  as  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut,  taken  from  a  very  curious  marble 
in  the  Museo  Boigiano,  at  Velletri  ;  which  also 
represents  most  of  the  other  peculiarities  above- 
mentioned  as  appertaining  to  the  caroeres. 
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In  the  mosaic  of  Lyons  the  man  is  represented 
apparently  in  the  act  of  letting  go  the  rope 
(SoTAarr^)  in  the  manner  described  by  Dionysius 
{I.  e.).  The  cut  below,  which  is  from  a  marble  in 
the  British  Mnscnm,  represents  a  set  of  four  earcerta^ 
with  their  Hermat^  and  camedii  open,  as  left  after 

*  This  moKuc  has  several  peculiarities.  Most 
of  the  objecU  are  double.  There  is  a  double  set 
of  tma  and  ddphhtat^  one  of  each  sort  at  each  end 
of  the  jptna  —  and  eight  chariob^  that  is  a  double 
set,  for  each  colour,  are  inserted* 
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the  chariots  had  started  ;  in  which  the  gates  ara 
made  to  open  inwardm 

The  prrcedinK  account  and  woodcuts  will  be 
sufficient  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  various 
words  by  which  the  carctrta  were  dni^rnatrd  in 
poetical  language,  namely,  eiamstra  (StaL  IMt.  vi. 
399  ;  Hot.  A>ij/.  L  U.  9),  erypta  (Sidon  (arm. 
xxiiL  Zl9\/am4T»  (Caisiodor.  Var.  Kyirt,  Hi.  61), 
oatia  (Auflon.  Kjnat.  xviii.  ]  \)JkftTa  mnrs-ia  (Ovid, 
TriaL  V.  9.  *J9),  rejHipuJa  (Ovid,  Mfi.  ii.  155  j  SiL 
luL  xvi  318),  iiinina  equomaa  (id,  xvi.  317). 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  oliirrvcd  that  the  line  of 
the  eareerta  is  not  at  a  rifiht  anitle  with  the  jprita, 
but  forms  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  point  on  thr  ri^ht  hand  of  the  arena  ;  the 
reason  for  which  is  obviouily  that  all  the  chanols 
might  have,  as  nearly  as  pouible,  an  equal  dis- 
tance to  pass  over  between  the  earorreg  and  mouth 
of  the  ooune.  Moreover,  the  two  sides  of  the 
circus  are  not  parallrl  to  each  other,  nor  the  afnma 
to  either  of  thrm  ;  but  they  are  m  planned  that 
the  course  diroiniAhes  gradually  from  the  month  at 
(J),  until  it  reaches  the  correttpnnding  line  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tptmi  (K),  where  it  is  narrower 
by  thirty-two  feet.  This  might  have  proceeded 
from  economy,  or  be  necessary  in  the  present  in- 
stance on  account  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  circns; 
for  as  all  the  four,  or  six,  chariots  would  enter  the 
mouth  of  the  course  nearly  abreast,  the  greatest 
width  would  be  required  at  that  spot ;  but  as  they 
got  down  the  course,  and  one  or  more  took  the  lead^ 
the  8|pne  width  would  be  no  longer  necessary. 

The  earoares  were  divided  into  two  sets  of  six 
each,  accurately  described  by  Caasiodorus  (/.  e.)  as 
Utaenaoatia^  by  an  entrance  in  the  centre  (L), 
called  porta  pomjioa  t  because  it  was  the  one 
through  which  the  Circensinn  procession  entered, 
and  which,  it  is  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
Ansonius  {Ejnai.  xviii.  12),  was  always  open, 
forming  a  thoroughfare  through  the  circus.  Be- 
sides this  entrance,  there  were  four  others,  two  at 
the  termination  of  the  seats  between  the  cavca  and 
the  ojfpidum  (M,  M),  another  at  (N),  and  the 
fourth  at  (O),  under  the  vault  of  which  the  fresco 
decorations  are  still  visible.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Porta  TriumpkaJis^  to  which  iU  situation  seems 
adapted.  One  of  the  others  was  the  Porta  LUA- 
Hnensia  (Lamprid.  Commod.  1 6),  so  called  Wcause 
it  was  the  one  through  which  the  dead  bodies  of 
those  killed  in  the  games  were  carried  out  (Dioa 
Cass.lxxilp.  1222.) 

Such  were  the  general  features  of  a  circus,  as 
far  as  regards  the  interior  of  the  fobric.  The  area 
bad  also  its  divisions  appropriated  to  particuUr 
purposes,  with  a  nomenclature  of  its  own  attached 
to  each.  The  space  immediately  before  the  oppi^ 
dum  was  termed  circus  primua  ;  that  near  the  mata 
primoy  cireua  interior  or  intimua  (Varr.  Da  iMtg^ 
Lai,  V.  154),  which  Utter  spot,  in  the  Circus 
Mazimus,  was  also  termed   ad  Afurdmy  or  md 
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Murdam^  from  the  altar  of  Venus  Murtia,  or 
Murcia,  placed  there.  (Compare  Apulciiu,  Met,  vL 
p.  395,  ed.  Oudciidorp  ;  Tertull.  <U  Spedac.  8 ; 
MUUer,  ad  Varron,  L  e.)  The  Vtrmarena  belongs 
to  an  amphitheatre  ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  it  was  applied  in  the  circus  to  the  large  xsgeo. 
space  between  the  careerta  and  prima  meta^  when 
the  circus  was  used  for  the  exhibition  of  athletic 
gamcsi  for  which  the  locality  seems  best  adapted  ; 
but  in  Silius  Italkus  (xn.  41 5)  it  is  put  for  the  part 
down  the  tpina.  When  the  circus  was  used  for 
racing,  the  course  was  termed  tpatiwn  (Jut.  Sat, 
vi.  582)  orxpo/id,  because  the  match  included  more 
than  one  circuit.  (Virg.  Amu  r.  316,  3*25,  327, 
Gtorg,  i.  513  ;  Stat  Tkeb,  tL594  ;  Hor.  Epist.  i 
14.  9  ;  compare  SU.  Ital.  XTL  336.)  It  is  also  called 
ixunpaa  (SiL  ztL  391),  and  poetically  a/eqitor  {Id, 
414). 

At  the  entrance  of  the  course,  exactly  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  (J,  K),  were  two  small  pe- 
destals (iermult)  on  each  side  of  the  podiumy  to 
which  was  attached  a  chalked  rope  (alba  iinea, 
Cassiodor.  Le,\  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
start  &ir,  precisely  as  is  practised  at  Rome  for  the 
horse-races  during  Cameval.  Thus,  when  the 
doors  of  the  careereg  were  thrown  open,  if  any  of 
the  horses  rushed  out  bef<M«  the  others,  they  were 
brought  up  by  this  rope  until  the  whole  were  fairly 
abreast,  when  it  was  loosened  from  one  side,  and 
all  poured  into  the  course  at  once.  In  the  Lyons 
mosaic  the  albaUnea  is* distinctly  traced  at  the 
spot  just  mentioned,  and  one  of  the  chariots  is 
observed  to  be  upset  at  the  Tery  place,  whilst  the 
others  pursue  their  course.  The  writer  has  often 
seen  the  same  accident  hapi^en  at  Rome,  when  an 
orer-eager  horse  rushes  against  the  rope  and  gets 
thrown  down.  This  line,  for  an  obvious  reason 
(Plin.  If.'N.  XXXV.  58),  was  also  called  oalxy  and 
creta  (Cic.  ds  Am.  27  ;  Senec  J^nst.  108),  from 
whence  comes  the  allusion  of  Persius  {Sai,  v.  177), 
eretata  ambiiio.  The  metas  served  only  to  regulate 
the  turnings  of  the  coune,  the  aUxi  linea  answered 
to  the  starting  and  winning  post  of  modem  dt^s  — 
** peracto  Icgitirao  cursu  ad  cretam  stetere."  (Plin. 
H.  N.  viii.  65  ;  and  compare  xxxv.  58.)  Hence 
the  metaphor  of  Cicero  (Sened,  23),  *'  quasi  decurso 
spatio  ad  caiceres  a  mlee  revocari ;"  and  of  Horace 
(Epist,  i.  16.  79),  ^mon  ultima  Unea  rerum.** 
(Corap.  Lucret  vl  92.) 

From  this  description  the  Circus  Moximus  dif- 
fered little,  except  m  size  and  magnificence  of  em- 
bellishment But  as  it  was  used  for  hunting  wild 
beasts,  Julius  Caesar  drew  a  canal  called  Euripus, 
ten  feet  wide,  around  the  bottom  of  the  podium^  to 
protect  the  spectators  who  sat  there  (Dionys.  iii. 
p.  192  ;  Suet.  JuL  39),  which  was  removed  by 
Nero  (Plin.  //.  N.  viii.  7),  but  subsequently  re- 
stored by  other  princes.  (Lomprid.  Heliogab,  23.) 
It  possessed  also  another  variety  in  three  open 
galleries,  or  balconies,  at  the  circular  end,  called 
meniana  or  maeniana,  (Suet  Ccd,  18.)  The  num- 
bers which  the  Circus  Maximus  was  capable  of 
containing,  are  computed  at  1 50,000  by  Dionysius 
(ui.  p.  192),  260,000  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi  24. 
§  1),  and  385,000  by  P.  Victor  (Regi^  xi),  all  of 
which  are  probably  correct,  but  have  reference  to 
different  periods  of  its  history.  Its  very  great  ex- 
tent is  indicated  by  Jnvenal  (1^.  xi.  195).  Its 
length,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  was  three 
stadia,  the  width  one,  and  the  depth  of  the  build- 
ingB  occupied  half  a  stadiimi  (Plin.  L  e.),  which  is 
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included  in  the  measurements  given  by  Dionysius 
(ill.  p.  192),  and  thus  exactly  accounts  for  the 
variation  in  his  computation. 

When  the  Circus  Maximus  was  permanently 
formed  by  Tarquinius  Priscna,  each  of  the  thirty 
curia«  had  a  particular  place  assigned  to  it  (Dionys. 
iii  pk  192)  ;  but  as  the  plebeians  had  no  right  to  a 
seat  in  this  circus,  the  Circus  Flaminins  was  after- 
wards built  for  their  games.  (Comp.  Niebnhr,  HiiL 
o/Bome^voL  i  p.  36^  vol  ii  p.  360.)  Of  course,  in 
the  Utter  dajrs  of  the  republic,  when  the  distinctioB 
between  patricians  and  plebeians  had  pncticaily 
ceased  to  exist,  the  plebeians  sat  in  Uie  Circus 
Maximus.  (Suet  Amg.  44.)  The  seats  were  then 
marked  off  at  intervals  by  a  line  or  groove  drawn 
across  them  (Unea\  so  that  the  space  included  be- 
tween two  lines  afforded  sitting  room  for  a  certain 
number  of  spectators.  Hence  the  allusion  of  Ovid 
(Amor,  m,  2.  19):  — 

Quid  frustra  refugis  ?  coffit  nos  Unea  jungl 
((Compare  Ovid.  Art  AmaL  \.  141.)     As  then 


were  hard  and  high,-  the  women  made  use  of  a 
cushion  (pu/tnaiM),  and  a  footstool  (soanunaii,  seo- 
MUtm^  Ovid.^rf.  Amat.  L  160,  162),  for  which 
purpose  the  railing  which  ran  along  the  upper  edge 
of  each  praedsietio  was  used  by  those  who  sat  im- 
mediately above  it  (Ovid.  Amor,  iii  2.  64.)  But 
under  the  emperors,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
give  an  adventitious  rank  to  the  upper  cbuses  by 
privileges  and  distinctions,  Augustus  first,  then 
CUudius,  and  finally  Nero  and  Domitian,  separated 
the  senators  and  equites  from  the  common  peoplei 
(Suet  Aug,  44,  Clatid.  21,  Nero^  11,  Domit.  8.) 
The  seat  of  the  emperor—^pif/vuiar  (Suet  Atig,  44, 
Ciatid,  4),  cttlficulmm  (Id.  Nero^  12),  was  moat 
likely  in  the  same  situatwn  m  the  Circus  Maximus, 
as  in  the  one  above  described.  It  was  generally- 
upon  the  podiumj  unless  when  hepretided  himself 
which  was  not  always  the  case  (Suet  iVm>,  L  e.)  ; 
but  then  he  occupied  the  elevated  tribunal  of  the 
president  (tuff^estus),  over  the  porta  pompae.  The 
consuls  and  other  dignitaries  sat  above  the  carceree 
(Sidon.  Carm.  xxiii.  31 7),  indications  of  which 
seats  are  seen  in  the  woodcut  on  page  285,  a. 
The  rest  of  the  oppidum  was  probably  occupied  by 
the  muskians  and  penons  who  fi>rmed  part  of  the 
pon^jo. 

The  exterior  of  the  Circus  Maximus  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico  one  story  high,  above  which 
were  shops  for  those  who  sold  refreshments. 
(Dionys.  iii.  p.  192.)  Within  the  portico  were 
ranges  of  dark  vaults,  which  supported  the  seats 
of  the  copea.  These  were  let  out  to  women  of  the 
town.  (Juv.  Sat.  iii  65 ;  Lamprid.  HeUogab,  26.) 

The  Circensian  games  (Ludi  Circenaea)  were  first 
instituted  by  Romulus,  according  to  the  legends, 
when  he  wished  to  attract  the  Sabine  population  to 
Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  his  own  people 
with  wives  (VaL  Max.  ii  4.  §  3),  and  were  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  the  god  Census,  or  Neptunus 
Equestris,  from  whom  they  were  styled  Consnales, 
(Liv.  i  9.)  But  after  the  construction  of  the 
Circus  Maximus,  they  were  caUed  indiscriminately 
CS,roen»e8  (Servius,  ad  Virg.  Gtorg.  iii  \^\ Romania 
or  Magtd.  (Liv.  i  35.)  They  embraced  six  kinds 
of  games:  —  I.  CuRSUS  ;  II.  Ludus  Trojas  ; 
III.  PuoNA  Equmtris  ;  IV.  Cbrtambn  Gyii- 
NicuM  ;  V.  Vbnatio  ;  VI.  Naumachia.  The 
two  last  were  not  peculiar  to  the  circus,  but  were 
exhibited  also  in  the  amphitheatre,  or  in  buildings 
appropriated  for  them. 


CIRCUS. 

iKgnnfi  coBBEBatoBO  'vritli  m  gnnd  praefinan 

/T^of  Ciiromm»\  m.  wl&iefa  all  thote  wbo  were 

Mbm  to  exhibit  in  tlie  circiim«  ■•  ireD  m  pmooa  of 

(^atiDctioii,  bore  a  pat.     The  stataes  of  die  Kod« 

{QxtKd  the  moat  eonaptaacNia  featare  in  tbe  tbov, 

ii\uckvere  yemdcd  upon  waodcn  platliBmift,  aUM 

;Vraiiouidtik0MM.    CSoeC  «/■£.  76.)     The  fanner 

VCR  Vans  apon  tlie  akoaldeim,  m  Um  ttstnet  of 

ainU  we  earned  in  modem  pttxeuioiu  (Cic  d^ 

iif.  I VS)  ;  llie  lafctes'  diawn  along  upon  wbeeU, 

and  bcnee  the  fkmwn   which  bore  the  ttatoe  of 

Jupiter  n  tamed  •Fads  plamgirmm  by  Tertallian 

(Zie  Speotac  7\  aad  Anhs  &x*s,  by  Dioo  CaMiiu 

(p.  608).     The  former  were  for  painted  imag«,  or 

those  of  light  material  ;  the  fautcr  for  the  heavy 

ttataea.    The   whole  procesnaa  b  minotely  de- 

Kxibed  by  I>ionTmiai  (rii,  pp.  457,  i&S ;  comp. 

0^  Amor.  m.  2.  43,  &c). 

L  Cmsrs,  the  racea.  The  carriafre  nroally 
employed  in  the  cirou  was  dzmwn  by  two  or  four 
hnrm  {higa^  ijmadriffa),     [CCRRrs.  ] 

The  usual  aumber  of  chariots  which  itarted  for 
fsch  raee  was  foor.     The  driTers  (aark^oe,  agi- 
tatorts)  were  abo  divided  into  four  companies, 
each  disdngaished  by  a  difTeient  colour,  to  repre- 
sent the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  and  called  a 
/adio  (Fescos,  «.  r.) :    thos  /ueiio  prasina^  the 
green,  represented  the  spring,  whence  (Jot.  Sat, 
XL  196)  '*■  Eventnm  riridU  quo  collifro  pamni;^ 
/actio  nusota,   red,   the   snmmer ;  /actio  ven^fk, 
azore,  the   antomn  ;  and  /actio  alba  or  aUtaUt^ 
white,  the  winter.  (TertnlL  de  Spfctac  9  ;  compare 
the  aothcffitiea  quoted  by  Raperti,  ad  Jw.  tIL 
112.)     Originally  there  were   but  two  fections, 
a&ala  and  rsssoto  (TertnlL  2.  &>,  and  consequently 
only  two  charioU  started  at  each  race.    Domitian 
sobdMineDtly  increased  the  whole  number  to  six, 
by  the  addition  of  two  new  factians,  amrata  and 
jmrjmna  (Snet  Domi,  7) ;  but  this  appears  to  have 
been  an  exoeptioa  to  the  nsnal  practice,  and  not  in 
gencxal  use.     The  drirer  stood  in  his  car  within 
tbe  reins,   which  went  round  hia  back.     This 
enabled  him  to  throw  all  his  we^ht  against  the 
banes,  by  leaning  backwards  ;  but  it  greatly  en- 
hanced his  danger  in  case  of  an  upset,  and  caused 
the  death  of  Hippolytaa.    (Ear.  Hipp,  1230,  cd. 
^onk  ;  conpare  Grid,  MtL  xr.  624.)     To  avoid 
this  peril  a  sort  of  knife  or  bill-hook  was  carried 
at  the  waist,  for  the  purpose  of  catting  the  reins 
in  a  case  of  emeigency,  as  is  seen  in  some  of  the 
ancient  reliefii,  and  is  more  clearly  illustiated  in 
the  annexed  woodcut,  copied  from  a  fragment  for- 
merly bdimging  to  the  Villa  Negroni,  which  also 
aSbrds  a  qiedmen  of  the  dress  of  an  attriga.     The 
tono  only  remains  of  this  statue  ;  but  the  head  is 
sapplied  fimn  another  antique,  representing  an 
amiga,  in  the  Villa  AlbanL 

When  all  was  ready,  tbe  doors  of  the  carceres 
were  flung  open,  and  the  chariots  were  formed 
abreast  of  the  aiba  Imea  by  men  called  moratom 
from  their  duty ;  the  signal  for  the  start  was  then 
given  by  the  person  who  presided  at  the  games, 
sometimes  by  sound  of  trumpet  (Ovid.  MeL  x. 
652 ;  Sidon.  Carm.  xxiiL  341 X  «  more  usually  by 
letting  fidl  a  napkin  (mappa,  Suet  Nero^  22 ; 
Mart.  J^.  jdl  29.  9),  whence  the  Ciroensian  games 
are  called  tpeetauaila  mappae.  (Juv.  Sat.  zi.  191.) 
Tbe  origin  of  this  custom  is  founded  on  a  story 
that  Nero,  whQc  at  dinner,  hearing  the  shouts  of 
the  people  who  were  clamorous  for  the  course  to 
begm,  threw  down  his  napkin  as  the  signal  (Cas- 
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siodor.  Var.  Kp.  iii.  51.)  The  alUt  liura  wn« 
then  cast  ofl^  and  the  race  comniruced,  the  cxinit 
of  which  w.fs  seven  times  round  thr  tinna  {  Vsrra, 
ap.  ii^lL  iii.  10),  keeping  it  alwavs  on  the  iot'L 
(Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  2.  72  ;  Sil.  Ital.'xvi.  3h2.)  A 
course  of  serrn  circuits  was  termed  itnm  mi/r«Nc, 
and  twenty -five  wa*  the  number  of  racef  ran  in 
each  day,  the  last  of  which  was  calUd  mitrmt  wm- 
n'ttf,  because  in  early  times  the  expicnae  of  it  wm 
defmyed  by  a  collection  of  roniicy  Otrn)  mado 
amongst  the  people.  (Scrv.  ofi  I'iry.  Gronf.  iii. 
18  ;  compare  Dion  Cass.  lix.  p.  908.)  Upon  one 
occasion  Domitian  reduced  the  number  of  circuits 
from  seven  to  five,  in  order  to  exhibit  100  mttnu 
in  one  day.  (SueL  Dom.  4.)  The  victor  drscetuled 
from  his  car  at  the  concliuion  of  the  race,  and 
ascended  the  fpitHL,  where  he  received  his  re- 
ward {braviunif  from  the  Greek  0pa/8%io¥,  Paul. 
1  CorihtA.  ix.  24),  which  consisted  in  a  considembia 
sum  of  money  (Juv.  SfiL  vii.  113,  114,  243; 
SueL  Claud,  21),  which  accounts  for  the  great 
wealth  of  the  charioteers  to  which  Juvenal  olludos, 
and  the  truth  of  which  is  testihed  by  many  sepul- 
chral inscriptions. 

A  single  horseman,  answering  to  the  n4X7ft  of 
the  Greeks,  attended  each  chariot,  the  object  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  twofold  ;  to  assist  his 
companion  by  urging  on  the  horses,  when  his  bands 
were  occupied  in  managing  the  reins,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, U»  ride  forward  and  clear  the  course,  as  seen 
in  the  cut  from  the  British  Museum  representing  the 
metae^  which  duty  Cassiodonu  {Var,  Ep,  iii.  61) 
assigns  to  him,  with  the  title  of  equus  desu/toriua. 
Other  writers  apply  that  term  to  those  who  prac- 
tised feats  of  horsemanship  in  the  circus,  leaping 
from  one  to  another  when  at  their  speed.  (Compare 
Snet.  Jid.  39  ;  Cic.  Pro  Muren.  27  ;  Dionys.  p^ 
462  ;  Panrin.  De  Lud.  Circau,  I  9.)  In  other 
respects,  the  horse-racing  followed  the  same  rules 
as  the  chariots. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Romans  for  these  meet 
exceeded  all  bounds.  Lists  of  the  horses  (tiUUi)^ 
with  their  names  and  colours,  and  those  of  the 
drivers,  were  handed  about,  and  heav^'  bets  mode 
upon  each  faction  (Ovid,  Art.  Amat.  i.  167,  168  ; 
Juv.  SaL  xl  200 ;  Mart.  Ep,  zL  I.  16) ;  and  some* 
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times  the  contests  between  two  parties  broke  out 
into  open  violence  and  bloody  quarrels,  until  at 
last  the  disputes  which  originated  in  the  circus, 
had  nearly  lost  the  Emperor  Justinian  his  crown. 
(Gibbon,  c.  40.) 

II.  Ldous  Trojab,  a  sort  of  sham-fight,  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  Aeneas,  performed  by 
young  men  of  rank  on  horseback  (Tacit  Anm.  xL 
11),  often  exhibited  by  Augustus  and  succeeding 
emperors  (Suet.  At^,  43,  Nero,  7),  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Virgil  (Am.  v.  553,  &c). 

III.  PuoNA  Equbstris  et  Pbdbstris,  a  re- 
presentation of  a  battle,  upon  which  occasions  a 
camp  was  formed  in  the  circus.  (Suet.  JuL  39, 
Dom.  4.) 

IV.  Cbrtambn  oymnicdm.  See  Athlbtab, 
and  the  references  to  the  articles  there  given. 

V.  [Vbnatio.]     VI.  [Naumachia.] 

The  pompa  circensis  was  abolished  by  Con- 
stantine,  upon  his  conversion  to  Christianity ; 
and  the  other  games  of  the  circus  by  the  Goths 
(a.d.  410)  ;  but  the  chariot  races  continued  at 
Onstantinople  until  that  city  was  besieged  by 
the  Venetians  (a.  d.  1204).  [A.  R.] 

CIRRUS.    [Coma.] 

CI'SIUM,  a  gig,  ft.e.  a  light  open  carriage  with 
two  wheels,  adapted  to  carry  two  persons  rapidly 
from  place  to  place.  Its  form  is  sculptured  on 
the  monumental  column 
at  IgeU  near  Treves  (see 
woodcut).  It  had  a  box 
or  case,  probably  under 
the  seat  (Festus,  $.v.  Plo- 
Ktnum.)  The  dsia  were 
quickly  drawn  by  mules 
(m»  volaniUy  Virg.  CaiaL 
viil3;  Cic  PhiL  iL  31).  Cicero  mentions  the 
case  of  a  messenger  who  travelled  56  miles  in  10 
hours  in  such  vehicles,  which  were  kept  for  hire  at 
the  stations  along  the  great  roads ;  a  proof  that  the 
ancients  considered  six  Roman  miles  per  hour  as 
an  extraordinary  speed.  {Pro  Rosdo  Anter.  7.) 
The  conductors  of  these  hired  gigs  were  called 
dstarii,  and  were  subject  to  penalties  for  care- 
less or  dangerous  driving.  (Dig.  19.  tit  2.  s. 
13.)  [J.Y.] 

CISTA  (Ki<rrri\  a  small  box  or  basket,  com- 
monly made  of  wicker-work,  in  which  any  thing 
might  be  placed.  (Cic.  Verr,  iii.  85  ;  Hor.  Ep,  L 
1 7.  54.)  In  the  Iloman  comitia  the  cista  was  the 
ballot-box  into  which  the  voters  cast  their  tabcllae 
(Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiiL  2.  s.  7  ;  Auctor,  ad  Herenn. 
i.  12  ;  Pseudo-Ascon.od  Cic  Divin,  7.  p.  108,  ed. 
Orelli).  The  form  of  the  cista  is  preserved  on  a 
coin  of  the  Cassia  gens,  which  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  cut,  and  which  is  evidently  made  of 
wicker  or  similar  work.  The  material 
of  which  it  was  made  is  alluded  to  by 
Tibullus  in  the  line  (I  7.  48)  **  et  leris 
occultis  conscia  cista  sacris.^*  The  cista 
has  been  frequently  confounded  with  the 
sOeUoy  but  the  latter  was  the  urn  from  which  the 
names  of  the  tribes  or  centuries  were  drawn  out  by 

lot      [SlTBLLA.] 

The  name  of  cistae  was  also  given  to  the  small 
boxes  which  were  carried  in  procession  in  the 
Greek  festivals  of  Demcter  and  Dionysus.  These 
boxes,  which  were  always  kept  closed  in  the  public 
processions,  contained  sacred  things  connected  with 
the  worship  of  these  deities.  (Ovid,  De  Art, 
Amat,  ii.  609  ;  CatuU.  Ixiv.  260  ;.  Tibull.  L  7.  48.) 
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In  the  representations  of  the  Dionysian  proces- 
sions, which  frequently  form  the  subject  of  paint- 
ings on  ancient  vases,  women  carrying  cistae  are 
constantly  introduced  ;  they  are  usually  of  an  ob- 
long form,  and  thus  differ  completely  from  the 
cistae  used  in  the  Roman  comitia.  From  one 
of  these  paintings,  given  by  Millin  in  his  Pein- 
tures  (U  Va9e$  Antiques,  the  following  woodcut  is 
taken. 


CISTO'PHORUS  {Kiirroip6pos\  a  silver  coin, 
which  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Peigamus,  and 
which  was  in  general  circmation  in  Asia  Minor  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the 
Romans.  (Li v.  xxxvii.  46,  58,  xxxix.  7  ;  Cic.  ad 
Att,  iL  6,  xi.  1.)  Its  value  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain, as  the  only  information  we  possess  on  the 
subject  is  in  two  passages  of  Festus,  which  are  at 
variance  with  each  other,  and  of  which  certainly 
one,  and  probably  the  other,  is  corrupt  (Festus, 
s.  w,  Euboieum  TaleniMm,  and  Taleniontm  mm, 
&C. ;  see  MtiUer^B  notes) :  and,  with  respect  to  the 
existing  specimens,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  ara 
double  or  single  cistophori.  Biickh  supposes  them 
to  have  been  originally  didrachms  of  the  Aeginetan 
standard :  others  take  them  for  tetradrachms.  Mr. 
Hussey  (pp.  74,  75),  from  existing  coins,  which  he 
takes  for  cistophori,  determines  it  to  be  about  f  of 
the  later  Attic  drachma,  or  Roman  denarius  of  the 
republic,  and  worth  in  our  money  about  7\d,  The 
existing  specimens  are  extremely  scarce.  The 
general  device  is,  on  the  one  side,  the  sacred  chest 
(cisto,  whence  the  name)  of  Dionysus,  half  open, 
with  a  serpent  creeping  out  of  it,  surrounded  by 
an  ivy  wreath,  and  on  the  reverse,  the  car  of  De- 
meter,  drawn  by  serpents.  The  period  during 
which  cistophori  were  struck,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  from  about  B.  c.  200,  down  to  the  battle  of 
Actium.  (Panel,  de  Cistophoris,  Lugd.  1734  ; 
Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  pp.  352—368  ;  Befckh,  MelroL 
Unterswh.  pp.  101,  107.)  [P.  S.J 

CITHARA.    [Lyra.1 

CIVI'LE  JUS.     [Jus  Civile.] 

CIVrLIS  ACTIO.     [Actio.] 

CIVIS.      [CiVITAS.] 

CI' VITAS  (iroAiTflo),  citirenship.    I.  Grbxk. 
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Ib  the  tUtd  book  of  tbo  PolitiBi»  AtklollB  com- 
aiences  hk  inqainr  into  tko  aotare  of  ■tatei  with 

AinysX-  H«  defines  a  dtan  to  be  one  wbo  k  a 
partner  in  tbe  l^gidotiTe  ud  jndieiol  power  (jJfrm- 
Xot  m^inmt  Km  ^ipXV')-  No  definitioB  will 
eqoaUy  apply  to  all  tbo  diffiBrent  etoteo  of  Greece, 
or  to  any  eiogle  itote  nt  difiecent  timee  ;  the 
aboTe  eeeme  to  eompfehend  man  or  Ioh  pnperiy 
all  thoee  whom  the  eoannon  vm  of  h^gviage  en- 
titled to  the  aaBC^ 
A  atate  in  the  heroie  agea  waa  the 
'  of  a  prinee  ;  the  dtiaene  were  hk  aal 
denved  aU  their  priTilegea,  dril  aa  well  aa  reli 
gioai,  £ram  their  aobke  and  prineea^  Nothing 
codd  have  been  farther  from  the  notioBa  of  thoee 
timca^  than  the  ideaa  lespeetiBg  the  nataral 
equality  of  freeancn  which  were  eonaidcred  aelf- 
erident  anoma  in  the  demoaadea  of  aa  after- 
period.  In  the  eariy  goTenmcnto  there  were  no 
formal  atipnlatiana ;  the  kinga  were  anenable  to 
the  goda  akoe.  The  ahadowa  of  a  council  and 
uspnUy  -wnae  already  in  exiatenee,  bat  their 
htiffinw  wraa  to  obey.  Coaanmnity  of  hugnage, 
of  xdigion,  and  of  legal  nghtai  aa  lar  aa  they  then 
(xiated,  waa  the  bond  of  onion ;  and  their  pri- 
Tikj^ea,  and  aa  they  were,  were  readily  granted 
to  aatmliaed  atiangera.  Upon  the  whole,  aa 
Wachamuth  baa  well  obeerred,  the  notion  of 
dtiaeoahip  in  the  heroic  age  only  exiated  ao  hr 
aa  the  condition  of  aliena  or  of  doneatM  alaTca 
waa  ita  nc^gatiTe. 

The  riee  of  a  dominant  daea  gradaally  ovei^ 
threw  the  monarchiea  of  ancient  Greece.  Of  aoch 
a  daaa,  the  chief  chaiacteriatica  were  good  birth 
and  the  bereditaiy  tnuuniaaion  of  privilegea, 
the  poaefaaion  of  land»  and  the  performaaee  of 
military  acrrice;  To  theae  charaetera  the  namea 
yifiuBfoi^  Irwctt,  civwrpfScu,  Ac,  aeTerally  cone- 
Bpond.  Strictly  apeaking,  theae  were  the  only 
cittzeoa ;  yet  the  lower  daea  waa  quite  diatinct 
from  W»i<iin#in  or  alavea.  It  commonly  happened 
that  the  nobility  ocenpied  the  fortified  towna, 
while  the  Ktf«os  Ured  in  the  coontry  and  followed 
agricoltacal  paraoita:  whenerer  the  latter  were 
lathered  within  the  walla  and  became  aeamen  or 
handieraftmnen,  the  difference  of  rank  waa  aoon 
loot,  vaA  wealth  made  the  only  atandard.  The 
qoanela  of  the  nobility  among  themaelTea,  and  the 
admixtnze  of  population  ariaing  from  inmiigrationa, 
aO  tended  to  niae  the  lower  ordera  from  their 
p^tical  aabjectkn.  It  moat  be  remembeied,  too, 
that  the  poaacaaion  of  domeatie  alaTca,  if  it  pbwed 
them  in  no  new  rdation  to  the  governing  body,  at 
any  rate  gave  than  leiaaxe  to  attend  to  Uie  higher 
dutiea  of  a  dtixen,  and  thna  aerred  to  increaae  their 
potitieai  efficiency. 

Daring  the  conTnlnona  whkh  fidlowed  the 
herdc  agea,  natoraliaation  waa  readily  granted  to 
all  who  dedred  it ;  aa  the  Tahie  of  dtizenahip  in- 
cnaaed,  it  waa,  of  comae,  more  aparingly  beatowed. 
The  tiea  of  hoapitality  deacended  from  the  prince 
to  the  atate,  and  the  friendly  rektiona  oif  the 
Homeric  beroea  were  exchanged  fi>r  the  trpoitwiai 
of  a  later  period.  In  political  mteroaaiae,  the  im- 
portance of  theae  kat  aoon  began  to  be  felt,  and  the 
v^ows  at  Athmia,  in  after  timea,  obtained  righta 
only  inferior  to  actnal  dtuenahipi  [Hospitiuic] 
The  iaopolite  rektion  exiated,  howerer,  on  a  much 
more  extended  acalc.  Sometimea  particukr  privi- 
Icgea  were  gianted :  aa  ^irryayiio,  the  right  of  inter- 
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;  lywnint,  the  right  of  aeqairing  knded 
property  ;  kerikitm^  immonity  from  tantion,  eape- 
dallr  ierihMm  /urmKUm^  frmn  the  tax  impoaed  on 
raaident  aliana  AU  theee  privilegca  were  induded 
under  the  genoal  term  ker Atia,  or  kowaJdrfMi, 
and  the  ckaa  who  obtained  them  wera  called 
kvraAeit.  Ther  bora  the  aame  barthena  with  the 
dtiaena,  and  oooJd  plead  in  the  eearto  or  tranaact 
bniinem  with  the  people,  without  the  interrention 
of  avpecrrdrifff.  {fibckk,  FMie  Eeom.  of  Atkemg^ 
p.  540,2Bded.;  Nkbahr,//uf.  Horn.  iL  p.  53 ;  lln- 
man,  JUkrftwA  d.  Gritek.  StaaimUk,  §  116.)  If  the 
right  of  dtixenahip  waa  confmed  for  aerricea  done 
to  the  atate,  the  rank  termed  mfttfim  or  9U^^9im 
might  be  added.  Natoraliaed  citiaena  OTen  of  the 
higheat  grade  were  not  prrciaely  in  the  aame  con- 
dition with  the  dtiaen  by  birth,  althouffh  it  is  not 
agreed  in  what  the  diftorence  eonaiated.  Some 
think  that  they  were  exduded  from  the  aaaembly 
(Niebuhr,  /.  c),  otheiw  that  they  were  only  in- 
eligibk  to  oflicea,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  archonihip. 

The  candidate  on  whom  the  citizenthip  waa  to 
be  confeired  waa  propoaed  in  two  aucceMire  aaaero- 
Uica,  at  the  aeoond  of  which  at  leaat  aix  thouaand 
dtiaena  Toted  for  him  by  ballot :  even  if  he  luc- 
oeeded,  hk  admiaaion,  like  ereiy  other  decree, 
waa  liabk  daring  a  whole  ym  to  a  Tpaf^ 
•nprnM^itrnf,  He  waa  regifttenil  in  a  phyle  and 
deme,  bat  not  enrolled  in  the  phratria  and  grnna  : 
and  hence  it  haa  been  aignod  that  he  waa  inrligible 
to  the  office  of  aithon  or  prirat,  becanae  nnable  to 
participate  in  the  aacred  ritea  of  *Kw6XXMif  tUtrp^ 
or  Ztin  'ZpKtwt, 

The  object  of  the  phratriae  (which  were  retained 
in  the  constitation  of  Cleisthenee,  when  their  num* 
her  no  longer  corresponded  to  that  of  the  tribes) 
waa  to  presenre  purity  and  legitimacy  of  descent 
among  the  citizens.  Aristotle  sajs  (Pol.  iii.  2) 
that  for  practical  purpoaea  it  waa  sufficient  to  de- 
fine a  citizen  aa  the  son  or  grandson  of  a  citizen, 
and  the  register  of  the  phratriae  waa  kept  chiefly 
aa  a  record  of  the  citizenship  of  the  parents.  If 
any  oae"*  ckim  waa  disputed,  thU  register  waa  at 
hand,  and  gare  an  answer  to  all  doubts  about  the 
righta  of  his  parents  or  hk  own  identity.  Rrery 
newly  married  woman,  herself  a  citizen,  was  en- 
rolled in  the  phratriae  of  her  husband,  and  every 
infimt  registered  in  the  phratriae  and  genoa  of  ita 
fiUher.  All  who  were  thus  registered  must  have 
been  born  in  kwful  wedlock,  of  parents  who  were 
themselvea  dtizena  •  indeed,  so  far  waa  this  car- 
ried, that  the  omission  of  any  of  the  requisite 
formalitiea  in  the  marriage  of  the  parents,  if  it 
did  not  wholly  take  away  the  righta  of  citizen- 
ahip,  might  place  the  offspring  under  serious  dis- 
abilities. This,  Itowerer,  waa  only  carried  out  in 
ita  ntmoat  rigour  at  the  time  when  Athenian 
dtiaenahip  waa  most  mlnable.  In  Solon^s  time,  it 
k  not  certain  that  the  offspring  of  a  citizen  and  of 
a  foreign  woman  incorred  any  civil  disadrantnge ; 
and  eren  the  kw  of  Pericles  (Plut  Prrie.  37), 
which  exacted  citizenship  on  the  mother's  side, 
appears  to  have  become  obsolete  very  soon  after- 
wards, aa  we  find  it  re-enacted  by  Aristophon  in 
the  archonship  of  Eudeidea,  &  c.  408.  (A then.  xiii. 
p.  677.) 

It  k  eddent  then,  from  the  very  object  of  the 
phratriae,  why  the  newly-admitted  citizen  waa  not 
enrolled  in  them.  Aa  the  same  reason  did  not 
apply  to  the  children,  these,  if  bom  of  women  who 
were  citiaena,  were  enrolled  in  the  phmtria  of  their 
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times  the  contests  between  two  parties  broke  out 
into  open  yiolence  and  bloody  quarrels,  until  at 
last  the  disputes  which  originated  in  the  circus, 
had  nearly  lost  the  Emperor  Justinian  his  crown. 
(Gibbon,  c.  40.) 

II.  Ldous  Trojab,  a  sort  of  sham-fight,  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  Aeneas,  performed  by 
young  men  of  rank  on  horseback  (Tacit  Anm.  xL 
11),  often  exhibited  by  Augustus  and  succeeding 
emperors  (Suet.  At^.  43,  Nero,  7),  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Virgil  (Am.  v.  563,  &c.). 

III.  PuoNA  Equestris  bt  Pbobstris,  a  re- 
presentation of  a  battle,  upon  which  occasions  a 
camp  was  formed  in  the  circus.  (Suet  JuL  39, 
Dom.  4.) 

IV.  Cbrtambn  oymnicum.  See  Athlbtab, 
and  the  references  to  the  articles  there  given. 

V.  [Vbnatio.]     VI.  [Naumachia.] 

The  pompa  circensis  was  abolished  by  Con- 
stantine,  upon  his  conversion  to  Christianity  ; 
and  the  other  games  of  the  circus  by  the  Goths 
(a.  d.  410)  ;  but  the  chariot  races  continued  at 
O)nstantinople  until  that  city  was  besieged  by 
the  Venetians  (a.  d.  1204).  [A.  R.] 

CIRRUS.     [Coma.] 

CrSIUM,  a  gig,  *.e.  a  light  open  carriage  with 
two  wheels,  adapted  to  carry  two  persons  rapidly 
from  place  to  place.  Its  form  is  sculptured  on 
the  monumental  column 
at  Igel,  near  Treves  (see 
woodcut).  It  had  a  box 
or  case,  probably  under 
the  seat  (Festus,  i.v.  Plo- 
Kinum.)  The  cisia  were 
quickly  drawn  by  mules 
(dsi  volaniUy  Virg.  CataL 
viiLS;  Cic  PhiL  iL  31).  Cicero  mentions  the 
case  of  a  messenger  who  travelled  56  miles  in  10 
hours  in  such  vehicles,  which  were  kept  for  hire  at 
the  stations  along  the  great  roads ;  a  proof  that  the 
ancients  considered  six  Roman  miles  per  hour  as 
an  extraordinary  speed.  (Pro  Roado  Amer,  7.) 
The  conductors  of  these  hired  gigs  were  called 
eisiarii,  and  were  subject  to  penalties  for  care- 
leHS  or  dangerous  driving.  (Dig.  19*  tit  2.  s. 
13.)  [J.Y.] 

CISTA  (icfoTiy),  a  small  box  or  basket,  com- 
monly made  of  wicker-work,  in  which  any  thing 
might  be  pbiced.  (Cic  Verr,  iii.  85  ;  Hor.  Ep.  L 
1 7.  54.)  In  the  Iloman  comitia  the  cista  was  the 
ballot-box  into  which  the  voters  cast  their  tabcllae 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiiL  2.  s.  7 ;  Auctor,  ad  Herenn, 
i.  12  ;  Pseudo- Ascon.  (Mi  Cic  Divin.  7.  p.  108,  ed. 
Orelli).  The  form  of  the  cista  is  preserved  on  a 
coin  of  the  Cassia  gens,  which  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  cut,  and  which  is  evidently  made  of 
wicker  or  similar  work.  The  material 
of  which  it  was  made  is  alluded  to  by 
Tibullus  in  the  line  (i.  7.  48)  **  et  levis 
occultis  conscia  cisia  sacris.**  The  cista 
has  been  frequently  confounded  with  the 
nieila,  but  the  latter  was  the  urn  from  which  the 
names  of  the  tribes  or  centuries  were  drawn  out  by 

lot      [SlTBLLA.] 

The  name  of  cistae  was  also  given  to  the  small 
boxes  which  were  carried  in  procession  in  the 
Greek  festivals  of  Demcter  and  Dionysus.  These 
boxes,  which  were  always  kept  closed  in  the  public 
processions,  contained  sacred  things  connected  with 
the  worship  of  these  deities.  (Ovid,  D«  Art. 
Amat.  ii.  609  ;  Catull.  Ixiv.  260  ;  TibulL  i.  7.  48.) 
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In  the  representations  of  the  Dionysian  procei- 
sions,  which  frequently  form  the  subject  of  paint- 
ings on  ancient  vases,  women  carrying  cistae  are 
constantly  introduced  ;  they  are  usually  of  an  ob- 
long form,  and  thus  differ  completely  from  the 
cistae  used  in  the  Roman  comitia.  From  one 
of  these  paintings,  given  by  Millin  in  his  Peift' 
tures  tU  Vases  Anliques,  the  following  woodcut  is 
taken. 


CISTO'PHORUS  {Ki(rro<p6pos\  a  silver  coin, 
which  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamns,  and 
which  was  in  general  circmation  in  Asia  Minor  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the 
Romans.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  46,  58,  xxxix.  7  ;  Cic.  ad 
Ait.  iL  6,  xi.  1.)  Its  value  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain, as  the  only  information  we  possess  on  the 
subject  is  in  two  passages  of  Festus,  which  are  at 
variance  with  each  other,  and  of  which  certainly 
one,  and  probably  the  other,  is  corrupt  (Festus, 
s.  w.  Euboietim  Talenium,  and  TaleiUorum  non, 
&.C. ;  see  Muller's  notes) :  and,  with  respect  to  the 
existing  specimens,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are 
double  or  single  eisiophori,  B5ckh  supposes  them 
to  have  been  originally  didrachms  of  the  Aeginetan 
standard :  others  take  them  for  tetradnichms.  Mr. 
Hussey  (pp.  74,  75),  from  existing  corns,  which  he 
takes  for  eisiophori^  determines  it  to  be  about  f  of 
the  later  Attic  drachma,  or  Roman  denarius  of  the 
republic,  and  worth  in  our  money  about  7\d.  The 
existing  specimens  are  extremely  scarce.  The 
general  device  is,  on  the  one  side,  the  sacred  chest 
XcisiOy  whence  the  name)  of  Dionysus,  half  open, 
with  a  serpent  creeping  out  of  it,  surrounded  by 
an  ivy  wreath,  and  on  the  reverse,  the  car  of  De- 
meter,  drawn  by  serpents.  The  period  during 
which  cistophori  were  stnick,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  from  about  B.  c.  200,  down  to  the  battle  of 
Actium.  (Panel,  de  dsiophoris,  Lucd.  1734  ; 
Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  pp.  352—368  ;  Bfickh,  Afeirol. 
Uniersueh.  pp.  101,  107.)  [P.  S.J 

CITHARA.    [Lyra.1 

CIVI'LE  JUS.     [Jus  CiviLB.] 

CIVI'LIS  ACTIO.     [Actio.] 

CIVIS.     [Civitas.] 

CI'VITAS  (iroAiTffo),  citizenship.    I.  Grxxk. 


CIVITAR. 
In  the  third  book  of  the  Politiei,  Ariitode  com- 
menoeft  his  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  itatee  with 
the  question,  **"  What  oonstitates  a  citizen  ?  ^  (iro- 
Jdnis).  He  defines  a  dtiaen  to  be  one  who  is  a 
partner  in  the  legidative  and  judicial  power  (jt^o- 
XOf  KpMTtfwf  ica2  itfXVt)'  No  definition  will 
eqnaUy  apply  to  all  the  d^erent  states  of  Greece, 
or  to  any  single  state  at  diffurent  times  ;  the 
above  seems  to  comprehend  more  or  less  properly 
all  those  whom  the  common  use  of  hmgnage  en- 
titled to  the  name. 
A  state  in  the  heroic  ages  was  the  goTenunent 
•  of  a  prince  ;  the  citizens  were  his  subjects,  and 
derived  all  their  privileges,  dvil  as  well  as  reli- 
gious, from  their  nobles  and  princes.  Nothing 
could  have  been  further  from  the  notions  of  those 
times,  than  the  ideas  respecting  the  natural 
eqijality  of  freemen  which  were  considered  self- 
evident  axioms  in  the  democracies  of  an  after- 
period.  In  the  eariy  goveinments  there  were  no 
formal  stipulations ;  the  kings  were  amenable  to 
the  gods  alone.  The  shadows  of  a  council  and 
aisemUy  were  already  in  existence,  but  their 
bosineas  was  to  obey.  Coomiunity  of  hmgoage, 
of  religion,  and  of  legal  rights,  as  £ur  as  they  then 
existed,  was  the  bond  of  union ;  and  their  pri- 
vileges, snch  as  they  were,  were  readily  granted 
to  naturalised  strangers*  Upon  the  whole,  as 
Wachsmuth  has  well  observed,  the  notion  of 
dtiaenship  in  the  heroic  age  only  existed  so  far 
as  the  condition  of  aliens  or  of  domestic  slaves 
was  its  negative. 

The  rise  of  a  dominant  dass  gradually  over- 
threw the  monarchies  of  ancient  Greece.  Of  luch 
a  dass,  the  chief  characteristics  were  good  birth 
and  the  hereditary  transmission  of  privileges, 
the  possession  of  land,  and  the  performance  of 
military  service.  To  these  characters  the  names 
ydfiopoi,  Ivwctf,  cdvarp(8ai,  &c,  severally  corre- 
spond. Strictly  speaking,  these  were  the  only 
dtizens ;  yet  the  lower  dass  was  quite  distinct 
from  bondmen  or  shives.  It  commonly  happened 
that  the  nobility  occupied  the  fortified  towns, 
while  the  S^/tas  lived  in  the  country  and  followed 
agricnltoml  pursuits:  whenever  the  latter  were 
gathered  within  the  walls  and  became  seamen  or 
Lmdicraftsmen,  the  difference  of  rank  was  soon 
lost,  and  wealth  made  the  only  standard.  The 
quarrels  of  the  nobility  among  themselves,  and  the 
admixture  of  population  arising  from  immigrations, 
aO  tended  to  raise  the  lower  orders  from  their 
political  subjection.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  the  possesnon  of  domestic  slaves,  if  it  pbwed 
them  in  no  new  relation  to  the  governing  body,  at 
any  rate  gave  them  leisure  to  attend  to  the  higher 
duties  of  a  ritizen,  and  thus  served  to  increase  their 
political  effidency. 

During  the  convulsions  which  fi^owed  the 
heroic  ages,  naturalisation  was  readUy  granted  to 
an  who  desired  it ;  as  the  value  of  dtizenship  in- 
creased, it  was,  of  course,  more  sparingly  bestowed. 
The  ties  of  bospitalitv  descended  from  the  prince 
to  the  state,  and  the  friendly  relations  of  the 
Homeiic  heroes  were  exchansed  for  the  srpo|cyfai 
of  a  later  period.  In  political  intercourse,  the  im- 
portance of  these  last  soon  began  to  be  felt,  and  the 
wp6^fwos  at  Athens,  m  after  times,  obtained  rights 
only  inferior  to  actual  citizenship^  [Hospitium.] 
The  isopoUte  relation  existed,  however,  on  a  much 
)  extended  scale;  Sometimes  particular  privi- 
as  iwryofda^  the  right  of  mter- 
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marriage ;  fyimfd^cf,  the  right  of  acquiring  landed 
property ;  AWAsio,  immunity  from  taiation,  espe* 
ciallr  m\tta  fUTouclov,  from  the  tax  imposed  on 
resident  aliens.  All  these  privileges  were  mduded 
under  the  ffeneral  term  Iflror^Xsia,  or  iflroreXirfia, 
and  the  ckss  who  obtained  them  were  called 
lver€\M.  They  bore  the  same  burthens  with  the 
dtizens,  and  could  plead  in  the  courts  or  transact 
business  with  the  people,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  wpoordfnis,  (Bdckh,  Public  Earn.  o/Atkm$^ 
pw  540, 2nd  ed.;  Niebuhr,;^(M.  Rom.  ii.  p.  68 ;  Her- 
mtsD^Lekfimek  d.  CfrUck  Staai$alik.  §  116.)  If  the 
right  of  dtizenship  was  conferred  for  sendees  done 
to  the  state,  the  rank  termed  irpo«dpfa  or  tbtfr/tvia 
might  be  added.  Naturalised  dtizens  even  of  the 
highest  grade  were  not  precisely  in  the  same  con- 
dition with  the  dtiaen  by  birth,  although  it  is  not 
agreed  in  what  the  difference  consisted.  Some 
think  that  they  were  excluded  from  the  assembly 
(Niebnhr,  /.  c),  others  that  they  were  only  in- 
eligible to  offices,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  archonship. 
The  candidate  on  whom  the  dtizenship  was  to 
be  conferred  was  proposed  in  two  successive  assem- 
blies, at  the  second  of  which  at  least  ux  thousand 
citizens  voted  for  him  by  ballot :  even  if  he  suc- 
ceeded, his  admission,  like  every  other  decree, 
was  Ihible  during  a  whole  year  to  a  ypa^ 
waptar6/imy.  He  was  registered  in  a  phyle  and 
deme,  but  not  enrolled  in  the  phratria  and  genos  ; 
and  hence  it  has  been  argued  that  he  was  ineliffible 
to  the  office  of  archon  or  priest,  because  unable  to 
participate  in  the  sacred  rites  of  *A'ir6KXMV  llm-p^os 

or  Z€6s  'EpKHOS, 

The  object  of  the  phmtriae  (which  were  retained 
in  the  constitution  of  Cleisthenes,  when  their  num- 
ber no  longer  corresponded  to  that  of  the  tribes) 
was  to  preserve  purity  and  legitimacy  of  descent 
among  the  dtizens.  Aristotle  says  {PoL  iii.  2) 
that  ror  practical  purposes  it  was  sufficient  to  de- 
fine a  citizen  as  the  son  or  grandson  of  a  dtizen, 
and  the  register  of  the  phratriae  was  kept  chiefly 
as  a  record  of  the  dtizenship  of  the  parents.  If 
any  one^  daim  was  disputed,  this  register  was  at 
hand,  and  gave  an  answer  to  all  doubts  about  the 
rights  of  his  parents  or  his  own  identity.  Every 
newly  married  woman,  herself  a  citizen,  was  en- 
rolled in  the  phratriae  of  her  husband,  and  every 
infiuit  registered  in  the  phratriae  and  genos  of  its 
father.  All  who  were  thus  registered  must  have 
been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  of  parents  who  were 
themsdves  dtizens ;  indeed,  so  far  was  this  car- 
ried, that  the  omission  of  any  of  the  requisite 
formalities  in  the  marriage  of  the  parents,  if  it 
did  not  wholly  take  away  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, might  place  the  offspring  under  serious  dis- 
abilities. This,  however,  was  only  carried  out  in 
its  utmost  rigour  at  the  time  when  Athenian 
dtizenship  was  most  valuable.  In  Solon^s  time,  it 
is  not  certain  that  the  offspring  of  a  dtizen  and  of 
a  foreign  woman  incurred  any  civil  disadvantage ; 
and  even  the  Uw  of  Pericles  (Plut  Peric  37), 
which  exacted  citizenship  on  the  mother'*s  side, 
i^jpears  to  have  become  obsolete  very  soon  after- 
wards, as  we  find  it  re-enacted  by  Aristophon  in 
the  archonship  of  Eudeides,  &  c.  408.  ( Athen.  xiii. 
p.  677.) 

It  is  evident  then,  from  the  very  object  of  the 
phratriae,  why  the  newly-admitted  citizen  was  not 
enrolled  in  them.  As  the  same  reason  did  not 
apply  to  the  children,  these,  if  bom  of  women  who 
were  citizens,  were  enrolled  in  the  phratria  of  their 
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matemal  gnndfiiUier.  (Isaecu,  De  ApoL  Hered. 
c.  16.)  Still  an  additional  lafeguard  was  provided 
bj  the  registry  of  the  deme.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen, the  son  of  a  citiaen  was  required  to  doTote 
two  yean  to  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasia,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  term  he  was  enrolled  in  his 
deme ;  and,  after  taking  the  oath  of  a  citixen,  was 
armed  in  the  presence  of  the  assembly.  He  was 
then  of  age,  and  might  marry ;  bat  was  required 
to  spend  two  years  move  as  a  vc/>fvoAot  in  firantier 
service,  before  he  was  admitted  to  take  part  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  The  admission  into  the 
phratria  and  deme  were  alike  attended  with  oaths 
and  other  solemn  Ibimalities:  when  a  8o«ifuuria 
or  general  Bcmfciny  of  the  claims  of  citisens  took 
place,  it  was  entrusted  to  both  of  them ;  mdeed 
the  registry  of  the  deme  was  the  only  check  upon 
the  naturalised  citizen. 

These  privileges,  howeva-,  were  only  enjoyed 
while  the  citisen  was  Mrtitos :  in  other  words, 
did  not  incur  any  sort  of  hfriyJui^  which  was  of 
two  sorts,  either  partial  or  total,  and  is  spoken  of 
at  length  elsewhere.     [Atimia.] 

Recurrins  then  to  Ajristotle^  definition,  we  find 
the  essentia  properties  of  Athenian  citisenship  to 
have  consisted  in  the  share  possessed  by  every 
citizen  in  the  legislature,  in  the  election  of  magis- 
trates, in  the  Soicifiao'^  and  in  the  courts  of 
justice. 

The  lowest  unity  under  which  the  dtiaen  was 
contained,  was  the  y4voi  or  clan ;  its  members 
were  termed  y^mnrrtu  or  hiJuoydXaKr^s,  Thirty 
yiin\  formed  a  ^parploy  which  latter  division,  as 
was  observed  above,  continued  to  subsist  long 
after  the  four  tribes,  to  which  the  twelve  phratiies 
anciently  corresponded,  had  been  done  away  by 
the  constitution  of  CleistheneSb  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  these  divisions  originated  in  the 
common  descent  of  the  persons  who  were  included 
in  them,  as  they  certainly  did  not  imply  any  such 
idea  in  later  times.  Rather  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  mere  political  unions,  yet  formed  in 
imitation  of  the  natural  ties  of  the  patriarchal 
system. 

If  .we  would  picture  to  ouiselves  the  true  notion 
which  the  Greeks  embodied  in  the  word  wikit, 
we  must  lay  aside  all  modem  ideas  respecting  the 
nature  and  object  of  a  state.  With  us  pactically, 
if  not  in  theory,  the  object  of  a  state  hardly  em- 
braces more  than  the  protection  of  life  and  pro- 
perty. The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the 
most  vivid  conception  of  the  state  as  a  whole, 
every  part  of  which  was  to  co-operate  to  some 
great  end  to  which  all  other  duties  were  considered 
as  subordinate.  Thus  the  aim  of  democracy  was 
said  to  be  liberty ;  wealth,  of  oligarchy ;  and  edu- 
cation, of  aristocracy.  In  all  governments  the 
endeavour  was  to  draw  the  social  union  as  close 
as  possible,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  with  this 
view  that  Aristotle  laid  down  a  principle  which 
answered  well  enough  to  the  accidental  cxrcum> 
stances  of  the  Grecian  states,  that  a  ir6\is  must  be 
of  a  certam  size.     {PoL  vii.  4 ;  Nie.  Eth,  ix.  10. 

This  unity  of  purpose  was  nowhere  so  fiilly 
carried  out  as  in  the  government  of  Sparta ;  and,  if 
Sparta  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  model  of  a 
Dorian  state,  we  may  add,  in  the  other  Dorian  go- 
vernments. Whether  Spartan  institutions  in  their 
essential  parts  were  the  creation  of  a  single 
master-mind,  or  the  result  of  circumstances  modi- 
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fied  only  by  the  genius  of  Lycuxgus,  their  design 
was  evidently  to  unite  tne  governing  body  among 
themselves  against  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
subject  population.     The  division  of  lands,  the 

r'tia,  the  education  of  their  youth,  all  tended  to 
great  object  The  most  important  thing  next 
to  union  among  themselves,  was  to  divide  the  sub- 
ject class,  and  accordingly  we  find  the  government 
conferring  some  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  on  the 
helots.  Properly  speaking,  the  helots  cannot  be 
said  to  have  had  any  political  rights  ;  yet  being 
serfii  of  the  soil,  they  were  not  absolutely  under 
the  control  of  their  masters,  and  were  never  sold 
out  of  the  country  even  by  the  state  itself.  Their 
condition  was  not  one  of  hopeless  servitude ;  a  legal 
way  was  open  to  them,  by  which,  through  many 
intermediate  stages,  they  might  attain  to  liberty 
and  citizenship.  (Miiller,  DorianM,  iiL  3.  §  5.) 
Those  who  followed  their  masters  to  war  were 
deemed  worthy  of  especial  confidence;  indeed, 
when  they  served  among  the  heavy-aimed,  it 
seems  to  have  been  usual  to  give  them  their 
liberty.  The  Sctfroo-ioyavroi,  by  whom  the 
Spartan  fleet  was  almost  entirely  manned,  were 
fi^edmen,  who  were  allowed  to  dwell  where  they 
pleased,  and  probably  had  a  portion  of  land  al- 
lotted ihem  bv  the  state.  After  they  had  been 
in  possession  of  their  liberty  for  some  time,  they 
appear  to  have  been  called  vto^ofjtMtis  (Thuc.  vii. 
58),  the  number  of  whom  soon  came  near  to  that 
of  the  citizens.  The  fiM»y§s  or  ijMokms  (as  their 
name  implies)  were  also  emancipated  helots ;  their 
descendants,  too,  must  have  received  the  rights  of 
citizenship  as  Callicratidas,  Lysander,  and  Gylip- 
pos  were  of  Mothacic  origin.  (MUller,  Dorians^ 
iL  3.  §'6.)  We  cannot  suppose  that  they  passed 
necessarily  and  of  course  into  the  full  Spartan 
franchise ;  it  is  much  more  probable  that  at  Sparta, 
as  at  Athens,  intermarriage  with  citizens  might 
at  last  entirely  obliterate  the  badge  of  former  ser- 
vitude. 

The  perioeci  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a  sub- 
ject class,  but  rather  as  a  distinct  people,  separated 
by  their  customs  as  well  as  by  their  origin  from 
the  genuine  Spartans.  It  seems  unlikely  that  they 
were  admitted  to  vote  in  the  Spartan  assembly  ; 
yet  they  undoubtedly  possessed  civil  rights  in  the 
communities  to  which  they  belonged  (Miiller, 
Doria$tM^  iii  2.  §  4),  and  which  would  hardly  have 
been  called  ir^Xcit  unless  they  had  been  in  some 
sense  independent  bodies.  In  the  army  they  com- 
monly served  as  hoplites,  and  we  find  the  com- 
mand at  sea  intrusted  to  one  of  this  class.  (Thuc 
viii.  22.)  In  respect  of  political  rights,  the  perioeci 
were  in  the  same  condition  with  the  plebeians  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  although  in  every  other 
respect  far  better  ofi^,  as  they  participated  in  the 
division  of  lands,  and  enjoyed  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  engaging  in  trade  and  commerce.  What 
confirms  the  view  here  taken,  is  the  fact,  that,  as 
&r  as  we  know,  no  individual  of  this  dass  was 
ever  raised  to  partidpate  in  Sportan  privileges. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to 
look  upon  them  as  an  oppressed  race.  Even  their 
exdusion  firom  the  assembly  cannot  be  viewed  in 
this  light ;  for,  had  they  possessed  the  privilege, 
their  residence  in  the  country  would  have  de- 
barred them  from  its  exercise.  It  only  remains 
to  consider  in  what  the  superiority  of  the  genuine 
Spartan  may  have  consisted.  In  the  first  place, 
besides  the  right  of  voting  in  the  assembly  and 
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«r  kndi  and  dmet,  ud  wm  ihm 
taUoire riwt  tW  iiiiii—iiiof  Bfe; 
Meondly,  on  the  field  <tf  tetde  he  alweye  Mrred 
the  heplitee;  thirfflj,  he  perticipetod  in 
edneetkn,  and  in  aH  ether  Doriui 
both  dTil  and  itHgieaiL     The  le- 


nclHice  whidi  ^pesta  ebewed  to  admt 

~  to  the  valae  «f  theee  pmileM: 
indeed  Hcrodotitt  (ix.  36)  «j«  that  Sparta  had 
ontjeoBlened  die  fhD  ftaoehiM  in  two  inetaneee. 
In  1^  righto  all  Sfattane  wcreeqval;  bntthan 
vere  yet  ee^cnl  aradariena,  which,  whan  enee 
Sotned,  retained  their  hold  «b  the  arirtecntie 
fedh^  of  the  people:  (MiUler,  Dorimt,  m,  A. 
9  7.)  Knt,  aa  we  ■hoaU  nataially  ezpeet,  there 
was  the  d jgnit^  ef  the  HctneUde  ftniliea ;  and, 
caanected  with  thia»  a  certain  pro-eaunoice  of  the 
HyOean  tribeu  Another  diatinctieB  waa  that  be- 
tween the  l^om  amI  ^eeipufapij,  which,  in  hrter 
to  have  been  eooaidenUe.  The 
I  pitHNUny  coBprencndeQ  tl 
whfliy  sram  degcnency  oi  maiitbCTi  or  other 
had  nndcmne  aone  kind  of  dril  degiadation.  To 
theee  the  ipMM  were  oppoeed,  ahb«igh  it  ia  not 
ceftain  in  iHiat  the  predae  difeenee  eonaiated.  It 
need  haodlj  be  added,  that  at  Sparta,  aa  elaewbere, 
the  anion  of  wealth  with  birth  alwaya  gave  a  aort 
of  adventitioaa  mnk  to  ita  poaaeaior. 

An  the  Spnitou  cidbena  were  indnded  in  the 
three  tribes,  Hyfleana,  DjnMnea  or  Djmanatae, 
and  Pamphiliana,  each  of  which  were  divided  into 
tmobea  or  phiatriea.  Under  theae  obea  there  moat 
nadoobted]  J  hare  been  eontoined  aome  leaaer  aub- 
diriaion,  which  MUller,  with  great  probabilitj, 
mppueea  to  hare  been  tenned  rpuutdt.  The  dtisena 
of  Sparta,  aa  of  moot  digarchioU  atotea,  were  land- 
ewnen,  ahhon^  this  doea  not  aeem  to  have  been 
looked  upon  aa  an  eaaential  of  dtisenahipw 

It  would  exceed  the  limitt  of  this  work  to  giTe 
an  neeoont  of  the  Oredan  oonatittttiona,  except  ao 
far  as  maj  illoatiate  the  righto  of  dtiaenahip. 
What  pefvciaiana  in  the  rann  of  gorennnent,  ac- 
cording to  Oieek  idcaa,  were  anfliaent  to  destrof 
the  eaaential  notion  of  a  dtizen,  ia  a  qaestion 
which,  Ibllowing  Aristotle'k  example  {PoL  iiL  5), 
we  maj  be  content  to  leare  undecided.  He  who, 
bring  peraooallj  free,  enjoyed  the  fblleat  political 
pririleges,  participated  in  the  aaaembly  and  cowto 
of  jadicatnre,  waa  eligiUe  to  the  higheat  offioea, 
and  recetred  all  thia  by  inheritance  from  hii  an- 
ceatora,  most  entirely  aatiafied  the  idea  which  the 
Orceka  expressed  in  the  word  mXirns.     [B.  J.] 

2.  Roman.  Ciritas  means  the  whole  body  of 
dTes,  or  memben,  of  any  giren  atote.  Civitotea 
are  defined  by  Cicero  {Samm.  Seip,  e.  9)  tobe  ''oon- 
dlhnn  coetnaqoe  homiuumjsx  aociatL**  A  dvitos 
ii,  therefiire,  propeiiy  a  political  commnnity,  ao- 
Tcreign  and  independent  The  word  dritaa  ia 
frequently  need  by  the  Roman  writers  to  express 
the  condition  of  a  Hnnan  dtixen,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  other  persons  not  Roman  dti2ens,  as 
in  the  phrases   <ian   dmtcUem^  domart   ekitate^ 


If  wo  attempt  to  distinguish  the  members  of  any 
giren  cirilas  from  all  oUier  people  in  the  world, 
we  can  only  do  it  by  enumerating  all  the  rights 
and  duties  of  a  member  of  this  dritas,  which  ore 
not  righto  and  duties  of  a  person  who  is  not  a 
member  of  this  dritaa.  If  any  rights  and  duties 
whieh  belong  to  a  member  of  this  dritaa,  and  do 
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peiion  not  a  member  of  thia 

ia  the  enuneAtion,  it  is  an 

nation  ;  fir  the  righto  and  dntiea 


net  axpraaaly  indnded  mat  be  aaanmcdaac 
to  the  mamhafs  of  thia  dritoa  and  to  all  the  world, 
they  exiat  Jure 


laticaef  the 


Haring  enaaaomted  all  the  charartcr- 
mawbera  of  any  given  dritoa,  we  have 


then  to  ahow  how  a  man  acquirea  them,  a 
ho  loaea  them,  and  the  notion  of  amenbcr 


ofanch 


Soma  menben  of  a  poUtieal  eonmonity  (dtwe) 
may  have  more  political  righto  than  othera  ;  a 
principle  by  the  aid  of  which  Sarigny  (OneAidU^ 
dm  aSm.  HrnikB  tm  MUtthUer,  c.  ii.  ul  33)  has 
expreoaad  briefly  and  dearly  the  distmction  be- 
tween the  two  great  classes 


of  Roman  dtisena 
under  the  republic: — **  In  the  free  republic 
there  were  two  daaeea  of  Roman  dtisena,  one 
that  had,  and  another  that  had  not,  a  ahan  in 
the  aovereign  power  (epft'sio  jm,  nan  eptmojm^ 
evces).  That  which  pecnliariy  diatmguished  the 
higher  daaa  waa  the  right  to  vote  hi  a  tribe,  and 
the  eapadty  of  enjoying  maaiaCraciea  (wgfwywwa 
ti  AoMvvf  ).**  According  to  tnia  riew,  the  juaciri* 
tatia  comprehended  part  of  that  which  the  Romana 
called  jna  publicum,  and  alao,  and  most  particolariy, 
that  which  they  called  ius  priTUtom.  The  jus 
priTStum  comprehended  the  jus  commbii  and  jus 
oommerrii,  and  those  who  had  not  theae  had  no 
dtisenahip.  Those  who  had  the  jus  suffrngiorum 
and  ius  honomm  had  the  coropleto  citisenship,  or, 
in  other  words,  they  were  optiroo  jure  dves.  Those 
who  had  the  priTatum,  but  not  the  publicum  jus, 
were  citisens,  though  citisens  of  an  mforior  class. 
The  jus  priratum  aeema  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
jua  Quirittum,  and  the  dvitaa  Romana  to  the  jna 
publicum.  Accordingly,  we  aomctimes  find  the 
jua  Quiritinm  contrasted  with  the  Ronuina  drius. 
(Plin.  J^.  X.  4.  22 ;  Ulpw  Froff.  tit.  3.  f  2.)  Livy 
(xxxriiL  86)  aays  that  until  a.  c.  188,  the  Fomitiini, 
Fundani,  and  Arpinates,  had  the  ciritas  without 
the  auft^um  ;  and,  at  an  earlier  time,  the  people 
of  Anagnia  received  the  **  Ciritaa  aine  auifrngii  hi- 
tione.**    (Liv.  ix.  43.) 

Ulpian  (Froff.  tit  5.  I  4  ;  19.  9  4  ;  20.  $  8  ; 
11.  S  6)  baa  atoted  a  distinction,  aa  exiating  in  hia 
time  among  the  free  penona  who  were  within  the 
political  limite  of  the  Roman  atate,  which  it  ia  of 
great  importance  to  apprehend  clearly.  There  were 
three  daaaea  of  frtie  persons,  Gives,  Latini,  and 
Peregrinl  Oaius  (L  12)  points  to  the  aame  divi- 
ainn,  where  he  aaya  that  a  alave,  when  made  free, 
might  become  a  Civis  Romanus,  or  a  Latinus,  or 
might  be  in  the  number  of  the  peregrini  dcditicii, 
according  to  drcumstances.  C¥eM,  according  to 
Ulpian,  is  he  who  possesses  the  complete  rights  of 
a  Roman  citixen.  The  Pereffritnu  had  not  com- 
mercium  and  connubium,  which  were  the  charac- 
teristic righto  of  a  Roman  citizen,  not  viewed  in 
his  politi^  eapadty  ;  but  the  Peregrinus  had  a 
capacity  for  maikiog  iJl  kinds  of  contracto  which 
were  allowable  by  the  jus  gentium.  The  Laiinu$ 
was  in  an  intermediate  stote  ;  ho  had  not  the  con- 
nubium, and  consequently  he  had  not  the  patria 
potestas  nor  righto  of  agnatio ;  but  he  had  the 
commercium  or  the  rieht  of  acquiring  quiritarian 
ownership,  and  he  had  dio  a  capacity  for  all  acto 
incident  to  quiritarian  ownerahip,  as  rindicatio,  in 
jure  cessio,  mancipatio,  and  testamenti  fiictio,  which 
last  comprises  the  power  of  making  a  will  in  Romatt 
V  2 
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form,  of  beooming  hens  or  legatee  under  A  win, 
uid  of  being  a  witnett  to  a  will ;  also  he  could 
contract  many  obligationes  which  a  Peregriniu 
could  not  Theie  were  the  general  capadtiea  of  a 
Latinus  and  pere^irinna  ;  but  a  Latinua  or  a  pere- 
grinua  might  obtam  by  special  fiivoor  certain  nghti 
which  he  had  not  by  Tirtne  of  hie  condition  only. 
The  legitima  hereditaa  was  not  included  in  the 
teetamenti  fiuAio  ;  for  the  legitima  hereditaa  pre- 
■nppoaed  agnatio,  and  agnatic  preaoppoeed  connu- 
biun^orthe  capacity  to  oontiBct  a  Roman  mairiage. 

According  to  Sarigny,  the  notion  of  ciTia  and 
ciTitaa  had  its  origin  in  the  union  of  the  patridi 
and  the  plebes  as  one  estate.  The  peregrinitas,  in 
the  sense  above  stated,  originated  in  the  conquest 
of  a  state  by  the  Romans,  when  the  conquered 
state  did  not  obtain  the  ciritas ;  and  he  conjectures 
that  the  notion  of  peregrinitas  was  applied  originally 
to  all  dtisens  of  foreign  states  who  had  a  foedns 
with  Rome. 

The  ciyitas  then,  historicallT  Tiewed,  was  in 
brief  as  follows  : — Originally,  the  Romans  diyided 
all  persons  into  Cires  and  Per^jini :  the  cives,  con- 
sidered as  non-pditical  persons  and  simply  as  indi- 
yidnals,  had  connubium  and  oommercium ;  the 
peregrini  had  neither.  But  this  merely  negative 
description  of  a  per^^us  would  applj  aLo  to 
slaTes,  and  to  the  members  of  states  with  which 
Rome  never  had  any  connection,  and  consequently 
it  is  requisite  to  give  to  the  notion  of  peiegrinus 
something  of  a  positive  character  in  older  to  de- 
termine what  it  is.  A  peregrinus  then  was  one 
who  had  no  legal  capacity  according  to  the  jus 
civile  Romanorum,  but  had  a  capacity  of  acquiring 
rights  according  to  the  jus  gentium,  which  rights 
the  Roman  courts  of  justice  acknowledged.  The 
foUowing  persons  then  would  be  included  under 
Peregrini :  1.  Before  the  time  of  Antoninus  Cara^ 
calla,  the  inhabitants  of  almost  all  the  Roman 
provinces.  2.  The  citizens  of  foreign  states  which 
were  in  friendly  relation  with  Rome.  3.  Romans 
who  had  lost  toe  civitas  in  consequence  of  some 
legal  penalty,  as  deportetio.  (Dig.  48.  tit  19.  s. 
17.  §  1.)  4.  Libertini,  who  were  dediticionim 
numero.     (Ulpian,  Froff.  tit  20.  §  14.) 

The  later  division  of  perwns  was  this  —  Cives, 
Latini,  and  Peregrini  The  condition  of  cives  and 
peregrini  was  unchanged ;  but  a  third  daaa,  that 
of  Latini,  was  formed,  who  had  a  limited  civitas, 
which  consisted  in  having  oommercium  without 
connubium.  By  possessing  commeicium  they  ap- 
proached to  the  dass  of  cives ;  by  not  having  con- 
nubium they  approached  the  class  of  per^[rini. 
Tet  persons  who  belonged  to  the  class  of  Latini  or 
Peregrini  might,  by  giant,  receive  a  higher  legal 
capacity  than  that  which  belonged  to  persons  of 
this  chus.     (Ulpian,  Frag,  tit  6.  §  4,  19.  §  4.) 

Thus  th«i  there  were  at  one  time  in  the  Roman 
state  only  two  classes  of  persons  with  different 
leg^  capadties — Cives  and  PeregrinL  At  another 
and' a  later  time  there  were  three  classes  —  Cives, 
Latuii,  and  Peregrini.  It  remains  to  explain  when 
the  third  class,  Latini,  was  established,  and  what 
perBons  were  induded  in  the  term  Peregrini  at  the 
two  several  times. 

Before  the  Social  war  a  c.  90,  the  Romans  had 
acquired  the  dominion  of  all  Italy,  and  the  state 
then  comprehended  the  following  penouB :  — 
1.  Cives  Romani,  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
the  citizens  of  the  coloniae  dvium,and  the  citizens 
of  the  municipia  without  respect  to  their  origin. 
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2.  Latini,  that  is,  the  dtisens  of  the  old  Latin 
towns,  except  those  which  were  raised  to  the  rank 
of  munidpia  ;  the  term  Latini  also  included  the 
numerous  Cdoniae  Latinae.  8.  Socii,  that  is,  the 
free  inhabitants  of  Italy,  who  were  not  induded 
in  1  or  2.  4.  Provinciales,  or  the  free  subjects  of 
Rome  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy.  But  these  four 
descriptions  of  persons  were  all  comprehended  under 
Cives  and  Peresrini ;  for  the  term  peregrini  com- 
prehended numbers  2,  3,  and  4. 

After  the  Social  war,  and  in  b.  c.  90,  by  a  lex 
Julia  the  Roman  dtisenship  was  extended  to  all 
Italy,  properiy  so  called,  and  even  to  Gallia  Cis- 
padana.^  The  consequence  of  this  change  was  that 
the  Socii  and  Latini  were  merged  in  the  dass  of 
dves  Romani,  and  there  remained  only  dves  and 
provinciales,  but  the  provinciales  were  still  pere- 
grini It  was  at  this  time  apparently  that  the 
cUms  of  Latini  was  established,  which  did  not,  as 
formeriy,  denote  a  people,  but  an  artificial  dass  of 
persons  with  a  particular  legal  ciqwcity.  This 
legal  capadty  or  half  dtisenship,  as  ahcady  ex- 
plained, consisted  in  the  possession  of  the  Com- 
merdum  without  the  Connubium.  One  object  of 
forming  this  new  dass  was  apparently  to  prepare  a 
gradual  transition  to  the  full  civitas  for  such  pere- 
grini as  the  state  might  wish  to  fovour.  The  con- 
dition of  the  dass  of  Latini  was  expressed  by  the 
term  Latinitas  or  Jus  Latii     [Latinffas.] 

From  this  time  there  existed  the  three  classes, 
described  by  Gains  and  Ulpian — Cives,  Latini,  and 
Peregrini :  dves  with  commerdum  and  connubium, 
Latini  with  commerdum  only,  and  peregrini  with- 
out either.  Only  the  dves  had  the  political  rights, 
the  suf&agium  and  honores.  The  names  of  the 
three  classes  existed  to  the  time  of  Justinian's 
legislation. 

The  rights  of  a  Roman  dtizen  were  acquired  in 
seversl  ways,  but  most  commonly  by  a  person 
being  bom  of  parents  who  were  Roman  dtizena. 
A  Roman  pater  fomilias,  filius  familias,  mater 
familias,  and  filia  familias  were  all  dves,  though 
the  first  only  was  sui  juris  and  the  rest  were  not 
I^  a  Roman  citizen  married  a  Latina  or  a  pere- 
gnna,  bdieving  her  to  be  a  Roman  dtizen,  and 
bc^t  a  child,  this  child  was  not  in  the  power  of 
his  father,  because  he  was  not  a  Roman  citizen, 
but  the  child  was  either  a  Latinus  or  a  peregrinus 
according  to  the  condition  of  his  mother ;  and  no 
child  followed  the  condition  of  his  father  without 
there  was  connubium  between  his  father  and 
mother.  By  a  senatus- consul  turn,  the  parents  were 
allowed  to  prove  their  mistake  (oatuam  erroris 
probart) ;  and,  on  this  being  done,  both  the  mother 
and  the  child  became  Roman  citizens,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  son  was  in  the  power  of  the 
father.  (Gaius,  i  67.)  Other  cases  relating  to  the 
matter  called  causae  probatio  are  stated  by  Gaius 
(i  29,  &C. ;  i  66,  &c.),  from  which  it  appNoars  that 
the  fiicilities  for  obtaining  the  Roman  civitas  were 
gradually  extended.  (See  also  Ulp.  Frag,  tit  3^ 
De  Latinit,) 

A  slave  might  obtain  the  dvitas  by  manumis- 
sion (vuiduia\  by  the  census,  and  by  a  testa- 
mentum,  if  there  was  no  I^gal  impediment ;  but  it 
depended  on  circumstances,  as  already  stated, 
whether  he  became  a  Civis  Romanus,  a  Latinus, 
or  in  the  number  of  the  peregrin!  dediticii 
[Manumissio.] 

Under  the  republic  and  before  the  Social  war,  the 
dvitas  could,  of  goutk,  be  conferred  by  a  lex,  and 
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apon  neb  tennt  as  tlie  lex  dedared.  (Lit.  Ti  4  ; 
sod  in  the  cane  of  the  Feratniatet,  Lrr.  zzzrr.  43; 
Oeen,  pn  Bmllm,  13.)  Tb«  Julia  kz,  b.  c.  90, 
vM  a  comprelieiiaiTe  meamc  Cieera,  howerer 
(jEiro  AoAo,  c.  B\  remaiks  that  many  of  the  people 
of  UerndeiA  and  Neapotii  made  nnie  opposition  to 
ttrreftmg  the  tenu  offered  by  the  lex,  and  woold 
hare  |aefiaied  their  fionner  relation  to  Rone  aa 
cintitea  fi»edenlae  {Joadtnt  mm  /iJutiriHi)  to  the 
Roman  dritaa.  The  lex  oaTe  the  Roaaan  dTitai 
not  obIj  to  the  natives  of  the  Italian  towna,  bat 
also  to  naixTea  of  towns  oat  of  Italy,  who  had  be- 
ooBie  dtSBCos  of  Italian  towns  befire  the  lex  was 
enacted.  Thna  L.  Manlins  (Cicorf  /Vna.  xiii  80), 
a  aatiTe  of  Catina,  in  Sidly,  obtained  the  Roeun 
cintas  bj  lirtae  of  baring  been  enrolled  as  a  dtiien 
of  Neapolis  {ermi  snm  m  id  ■nmte^mm  adaerip' 
»)  bdbn  the  passii^  of  the  lex.      The  lex 
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Plantia  Papiria,  which  was  ptuuused  ly  the  tri- 
bones  M.  Pbntios  Sihanas  simI  C.  Papirias  Carbo, 
a.  c  89,  oootained  a  prorisioo  that  perM»s,  who 
hsd  been  enrolled  as  dtizens  of  the  foederatae 


aritatea,  and  who  had  a  domicile  in  Italr  at  the 
time  when  the  law  was  passed,  shoald  hsTe  the 
Roaian  drhaa,  if  they  gare  in  their  names  to  the 
praetor  within  sixty  days  (i^md  praeiortm  e$9emt 
pn^emL,  Cic  fro  AnkiOy  c  4).  Archias  claimed 
the  benefit  of  thia  lex  as  having  been  enrolled  a 
dtiaen  of  Heradea,  and  having  in  the  other  re< 
ipects  coBDpUed  with  the  lex.  The  case  of  L. 
Manlins  appears  to  show  that  the  lex  Jolia  applied 
to  persona  not  natives  of  an  Italian  town  if  they 
had  become  dtizens  of  soch  town  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  lex  ;  and  it  is  not  clear  what  was  the 
precise  object  of  the  lex  Plaotia  Papiria,  whether 
raerdy  to  explain  or  to  limit  the  operation  of  the 
JnHa  lex.  If  the  Jolia  lex  merely  declared  that 
those  who  were  adteripti  in  the  Italian  towns 
beHoie  the  passing  of  the  lex  shoald  acqoire  the 
Roman  dritas,  it  vnmld  be  necessary  to  provide 
soaie  seuuil^  against  firsndalent  registrations  which 
might  be  made  after  the  passing  of  the  lex, 
and  this  woold  be  effected  by  reqairing  adscripti 
to  give  in  their  names  at  Rome  within  the  sixty 
days. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  hnperial  power, 
the  political  rights  of  Roman  dtisens  became  in- 
significant, and  the  commerciom  and  the  connn- 
bima  were  the  only  parts  of  the  dritas  that  were 
valoabie.  The  constitotion  of  Antoninus  Caracalla, 
which  gave  the  dritas  to  all  the  Roman  world,  ap- 
plied only  to  communities  and  not  to  individaals  ; 
its  effect  waa  to  make  aD  the  dties  in  the  empire 
nnmieipia,  and  all  Latini  into  dves.  The  distinc- 
tioo  of  dves  and  Latini,  from  this  time  forward, 
only  applied  to  individaals,  namely,  to  freedmen 
and  thnr  chfldren.  The  peregrinitas  in  like  man- 
ner ceased  to  be  applicable  to  commonities,  and 
only  existed  in  the  deditidi  as  a  dass  of  individaals. 
The  legislation  of  Justinian  finally  pat  an  end  to 
what  remained  of  this  ancient  division  into  classes, 
and  the  only  division  of  persons  was  into  sabjects 
of  the  Caesar  and  slavea. 

The  wocd  dvitas  is  often  osed  by  the  Roman 
writen  to  eAuress  any  political  commonity,  as 
Ciritas  Antiochiennam,  Alc. 

(Savigny,2Uteir^  &c.  toL  t.,  UAer  die  EnUt&- 
iaMg,AjL,derLatimdat;  toL  ix.,  DerRomieeke  VoUt$- 
mMmn  dtr  Tafd  vcm  HeraUea;  toL  xi,  Naekirage 
xufiUerm  Arbeitem;  and  Sarigny,  j^nltom  det  Ac»- 
l»^iGisMa*ai/2sflto,ToLiip.2a,&c.    [O.  L.] 


CLANDESTI'NA   P0S8E'SS10.     [Iktbb- 

DICTl'M.] 

CLARIOATIO.     [FrriALaa.] 

CLASSEa     [CoMiTiA.! 

CLASSIA'RII,     [ExiaciTUs.] 

CLA'SSICUM.     [CoaNU,] 

CLATHRI.     [DoMCS.] 

CLAVIS.     [Jakua.] 

CLAUSTRUM.     [Jawua.1 

CLAVUS  ANNA'LIS.  In  the  eariy  agrs  of 
Rome,  when  letters  were  jet  scarcely  in  o«e,  the 
Romans  kept  a  reckoning  of  thdr  yean  by  driving 
a  nail  (eUnnu\  on  the  ides  of  each  September,  into 
the  side  wall  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Optirous 
Madmas,  which  ceremony  was  performed  oy  the 
consal  or  a  dictator.  (Festos,  s.  «.  Ctav.  AnmaL; 
Liv.  vil  S,  riiL  18,  iz.  28  ;  Cic  orf  AtL  v.  15.) 

CLAVUS  OUBERNA'CULL     [Navis.] 

CLAVUS  LATUS,  CLAVUS  ANGUSTUS. 
The  meaning  of  these  words  has  ^pven  rise  to 
much  dispute  ;  but  it  is  now  established  beyond 
doobt  that  the  c^oras  latma  aras  a  broad  porple 
band,  extending  perpend ictilarly  from  the  neck 
down  the  centre  of  the  tunica,  and  that  the  c/uras 
amgudtu  consisted  of  two  narrow  purple  slips,  ran- 
ning  parallel  to  each  other  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tonic,  one  from  each  shoulder.  Hence 
we  find  the  tonic  called  the  tmmioa  latidavia  and 
amgtutidavia.  These  purple  stripes  were  woven 
into  the  tonic  (Plin.  H.  N,  viiL  48) ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance  accounts  for  the  fiict  that  the  davus  is 
never  represented  in  works  of  sculptore.  It  only 
occurs  in  paintings,  and  those  too  of  a  rery  late 
period.  The  davui  latus  is  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed cut,  which  is  copied  from  a  painting  of 


Rome  personified,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Bar- 
berini  nunily.  The  elavu$  <utguttu»  is  seen  m  the 
three  figures  introdoced  below,  all  of  which  are 
taken  from  sepolchral  paintings  executed  subse- 
qnently  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  at 
Rome.  The  female  figure  on  the  left  hand,  which 
is  copied  from  Bnonarotti  {0$$ervaxiomi  aopra 
oleum  FrammmUi  di  Van  omHchi  di  Vetra^  tav. 
xxix.  fig.  1),  represents  the  goddess  Moneta.  The 
I  one  on  the  right  hand  is  from  a  cemetery  on  the 
Via  Salara  Nova,  and  represents  Priicilla,  an  early 
martyr.  The  next  figure  is  selected  from  three  of 
a  similar  kind,  representing  Shadrach,  Meshr'-' 
u  3 
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and  Abednego,  from  the  tomb  of  Pope  Callisto  on 

the  Via  Appia. 


The  lotus  davus  was  a  distinctive  badge  of  the 
senatorian  order  (latum  demitU  pectort  cktvum, 
Hor.  Sat,  i.  6.  28 ;  Ovid,  Trist.  iv.  10.  35):  and 
hence  it  is  used  to  signify  the  senatorial  dignity 
(Suet  Tih.  35,  Vesp,  2,  4) ;  and  latidaviui^  for 
the  person  who  enjoys  it  (Suet -4 1^.  38.)  In 
distinction  to  the  angustns  clavus,  it  is  termed 
purpura  major  (Juv.  Sat.  i.  106),  purpura  latior 
(Plin.  //.  N,  xxxiii.  7) ;  and  the  garment  it  de- 
corated, tunica  potent  (Stat  Sylv.  v.  2.  29).  The 
tunica  latidavia  was  not  fastened  round  the  waist 
like  the  common  tunic,  but  left  loose,  in  order  that 
the  clavus  might  lie  flat  and  conspicuously  over 
the  chest     (QuinetiL  xl  8.  §  138.) 

The  angustut  davui  was  Uie  decoration  of  the 
equestrian  order  ;  but  the  right  of  wearing  the 
latus  clavus  was  also  given  to  the  children  of 
equestrians  (Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  10.  29),  at  least  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  as  a  prelude  to  entering  the 
senate-house.  This,  however,  was  a  matter  of 
personal  indulgence,  and  not  of  individual  right ; 
for  it  was  granted  only  to  persons  of  very  ancient 
fiunily,  and  corresponding  wealth  (Stat  ^Iv.  iv.  8. 
59  ;  Dig.  24.  tit  1.  a.  42),  and  then  by  special 
favour  of  the  emperor.  (Suet  Vesp.  2;  Tacit  Ann. 
xvL  1 7 ;  Plin.  Epist.  iL  9.)  In  such  cases  the 
latus  clavus  was  assumed  with  the  to«t  virilis,  and 
worn  until  the  age  arrived  at  which  the  young 
equestrian  was  admissible  into  the  senate,  when  it 
was  relmquished  and  the  angustus  clavui  resumed, 
if  a  disinclination  on  his  part,  or  any  other  circum- 
stances, prevented  him  from  entering  the  senate,  as 
was  the  case  with  Ovid  (compare  TrisL  iv.  10.  27, 
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with  35).  But  it  seems  that  the  latus  davoi  eoold 
be  again  resumed  if  the  same  individual  lubae- 
qnenUy  wished  to  become  a  senator  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  6. 
25),  and  hence  a  fickle  character  is  designated  as 
one  who  is  always  changing  his  clavus  (Uor.  SaL 
ii.  7.  10). 

The  latus  clavus  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
at  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  to  have  been 
adopted  by  him  af^r  his  conquest  of  the  Etruscans 
(Pbn.  H.  N.  iz.  63)  ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  have 
been  confined  to  any  particular  class  during  the 
earlier  periods,  but  to  have  been  worn  by  all  ranks 
nromiscuously.  (Plin.  H.  N.  zzziiL  7.)  It  was 
laid  aside  in  public  mourning.   (Liv.  ix.  7.)  [A.  R.] 

CLEPSYDRA.     [Horolooium.J 

CLERU'CHI  {Kknpovxoi).    [C^lonia.] 

CLERUS  (kX^^s).    [Hbrbs.] 

CLETE'RES  or  CLETORES  (icXnT^s  or 
uXiiropts),  summoners.  The  Athenian  summooerB 
were  not  official  persons,  but  merely  witnesses  to 
the  prosecutor  that  he  had  served  the  defendant 
with  a  notice  of  the  action  brought  against  him, 
and  the  day  upon  which  it  would  be  requisite  for 
him  to  appear  before  the  proper  magistrate^  in  order 
that  the  first  examination  c^  the  case  might  com- 
mence. (Harpocrat)  In  Aristophanes  {Nub.  1246, 
Vesp.  1408)  we  read  of  one  summoner  only  being 
employed,  but  two  are  generally  mentioned  by  the 
orators  as  the  usual  number.  (Dem.  e.  NieosL 
p.  1251.  5,  pro  Corou,  244.  4,  c  Boeot.  p.  1017. 
6.)  The  names  of  the  summoners  were  subscribed 
to  the  declaration  or  bill  of  the  prosecutor,  and 
were,  of  course,  essential  to  the  validity  of  all  pro- 
ceedings founded  upon  it  What  has  been  hitherto 
stated  applies  in  general  to  all  causes,  whether  iUeeu 
or  ypa(^ :  but  in  some  which  commenced  with  an 
information  laid  before  magistrates,  and  an  arrest  of 
the  accused  in  consequence  (as  in  the  case  of  an 
Mti^is  or  «2<ray)rcAfa),  there  would  be  no  occasi<m 
for  a  summons,  nor,  of  course,  witnesses  to  its  ser- 
vice. In  the  tifO{iyai  and  HoKituuriai  also,  when 
held  at  the  regular  times,  no  summons  was  issued, 
as  the  persons  whose  character  might  be  affected 
by  an  accusation  were  necessarily  present,  or  pre- 
sumed to  be  so  ;  but  if  the  prosecutor  had  let  the 
proper  day  pass,  and  proposed  to  hold  a  special 
tbOini  at  any  other  time  during  the  year  in  which 
the  defendant  was  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for 
his  conduct  in  office  {(nrtvOwos),  the  agency  of 
summoners  was  as  requisite  as  in  any  other  case. 
Of  the  ioKifuurltu  that  of  the  orators  alone  had  no 
fixed  time  ;  but  the  first  step  in  the  cause  was  not 
the  usual  legal  summons  {'rp6aK\ri<rit\  but  aa 
announcement  from  the  prosecutor  to  the  accused 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  (Meier,  Att.  Pro- 
cess, pp.  212,  575.)  In  the  event  of  persons  sub- 
scribing themselves  fidsely  as  summoners,  they 
exposed  themselves  to  an  action  (^'cvSoicXirrclas) 
at  the  suit  of  the  party  aggrieved.        [J.  S.  M.] 

CLIBANA'RII.     [CataphractlJ 

CLIENS  is  supposed  to  contain  the  same  ele- 
ment as  the  verb  etuere,  to  **  hear  *^  or  '^  obey,**  and 
is  accordingly  compared  by  Niebuhr  with  the  Qe»- 
man  word  Aoeri^,  ^  a  dependant^ 

In  the  time  of  Cicero,  we  find  patronus  in  the 
sense  of  adviser,  advocate,  or  defender,  opposed  to 
diens  in  the  sense  of  the  person  defended,  or  the 
consultor ;  and  this  use  of  the  word  must  be  re- 
ferred, as  we  shall  see,  to  the  original  character  of 
the  patronus.  (Ovid.  Art.  Am.  L  88  ;  Hor.  SaL  i. 
1.  10,  Ep.  1 5.  31,  IL  1.  104.)    The  relation  of  » 
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BMler  tolm  Ubented  tUre  (l^rrCw)  wm  dto  ex- 
preawd  by  tiie  word  pAtRnai,  and  the  libcftiu  wa« 
the  cliens  of  hk  patnoniL  Any  RomMi  citisen 
vho  wanted  a  pmectof;  might  attach  himaelf  to  a 
patranna,  and  woald  thenoeiorvard  be  a  diraa. 
Stnaj^cis  who  cane  into  eziliani  at  Rome  might 
do  the  nme  (Jm9  tppheatimii,  Cic  ^  Or.  I  S9). 
Diati^gaiahed  Romana  were  alao  aoaetimei  the 
patxeni  a£  atalea  and  dtka,  whiich  were  in  a  ecr- 
tain  ichtkm  of  anbjectioa  or  fricodahip  to  Roaoe 
(Saeton.  Oetmiam.  Cae^ar^  17)  ;  and  m  thia  re- 
apect  the  J  may  be  compared  to  ealooial  agenta*  or 
petMDa  among  oa,  who  are  employed  to  look  after 
the  iutaeato  of  the  oolony  in  the  mother  ooontiy  ; 
except  that  aaMmg  the  Ronana  each  aerricea  were 
■nmeraited  iiractly,  thoogh  there  might  be 
indirect  rnniiiiiation.  (Cic  ZAhr.  20,  Pro 
21  ;  TaciL  Or.  36.)  Thia  relatiooahip 
between  patraona  and  diena  waa  exprawd  by  the 
word  CUemtda,  (Cic.  ad  AtL  xir.  12),  which  alao 
cxpremed  the  whole  body  of  a  maa^  dicnta. 
(Tach.  Amu  m,  61.)  In  the  Greek  writers  on 
Raman  history,  patronos  is  represented  by  irfoord- 
•nif :  and  dient,  by  vcAinif.  (PluL  Ttt.  6'raodk 
13,  Hortaa,  5.) 

The  dienteia,  bat  in  a  different  foim,  existed  aa 
fa  back  aa  the  records  or  tnMlitiooa  of  Roman 
ktstory  extend  ;  and  the  foUowixig  is  a  brief  notice 
of  its  origin  and  character,  aa  stated  by  Dionysios 
{AwAq.  Ram^  ii  9),  in  whidi  the  writer'fe  teims 
are  kept:  — 

Romnloa  |{^Te  to  the  ^wmrpHUu.  the  care  «f  ra- 
ligioa,  the  hooona  (t^cu^),  the  adminiatiation  of 
justice,  and  the  administration  of  the  atato.  The 
STpsrutof  (whom  in  the  preceding  chapter  be  baa 
explained  to  be  the  vXipCciot)  had  none  of  these 
l«iriiegea,  and  they  were  alao  poor ;  hosbandiy 
and  the  neeeaaary  arta  of  life  were  their  oocnpation. 
Romnlaa  thna  entmsted  the  9/mufrutd  to  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  varpucioc  (who  are  the  cJvorp^doA), 
and  pennitted  each  of  them  to  chooae  his  patron. 
ThisreUtioBahip  between  the  patron  and  the  dient 
was  called,  aaya  DionyaiQa,  patnnia.  (Compare 
Cic:  Rtp.  ii.  9.) 

The  relative  rights  and  duties  of  the  patrons  and 
the  diento  were,  according  to  Dionyaiaa,  aa  follow 
(Dionya.  ii  10,  and  other  passagea) :  — 

The  patron  waa  the  l^al  adviaer  of  the  diena  ; 
he  waa  the  dient*a  goardian  and  protector,  as  he 
vas  the  gnardian  and  protector  of  his  own  children  ; 
he  maintained  the  diento  suit  when  he  was  wronged, 
and  defended  him  when  another  complained  of 
being  wronged  by  him:  in  a  word,  the  patron  waa 
the  guardian  of  the  dient^i  interest,  both  priTate 
and  public.  The  dient  contributed  to  themairiage 
portion  of  the  patran*^  daughter,  if  the  patron  waa 
poor  ;  and  to  hia  tansom,  or  that  of  his  children,  if 
they  wese  taken  prisonen  ;  he  paid  the  costs  and 
damagea  of  a  auit  which  the  patron  lost,  and  of 
any  peoal^  m  which  he  waa  condemned ;  he  bore 
a  part  of  the  potron'k  expenaes  inclined  by  hia  dis- 
chaigi]^  pabiic  dntiea,  or  filling  the  honoorable 
phoea  in  the  state.  Neither  party  ooold  accnse  the 
other,  or  bear  teatimony  against  the  other,  or  giro 
his  vote  a^jainat  the  other.  The  clienta  accom- 
panied tbor  patroni  to  war  aa  Tassala.  (Dionyiw  x. 
43.)  Thia  rdationahip  between-patron  and  client 
sabsisted  fat  many  generations,  and  resembled  in 
aD  respeeta  the  relationahip  by  blood.  It  waa  a 
connectien  thai  waa  heseditaiy ;  the  diena  bore  the 
gentile  name  of  th«  pat|ioini%  and  he  and  hia  de- 
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acendanta  were  thus  connected  with  the  g^iw  of  the 
Lstronnc  It  was  the  glury  of  illustrious  taoiilira  to 
haTo  manr  dienta,  and  to  add  to  the  nunilicr 
tranamitted  to  them  by  their  ancestoriL  But  the 
clients  were  not  limik*d  to  the  hi^ttmutoi:  the 
colonica,  and  the  statea  connected  with  Koine  by 
alliance  and  friend«tiip,  and  the  conquered  stotea, 
had  their  patrona  at  Rome  ;  and  the  senato  fre- 
quently reiefred  the  disputes  between  such  stoles 
to  their  patrons,  and  abided  by  th^ir  decision. 

Diooysius  givea  a  tolerably  intelligililo  sutenient» 
whether  tree  or  fiJse,  of  the  relation  of  a  patnm  and 
client.  What  persona  actually  eonpoard  the  body 
of  clienta,  or  what  waa  the  real  historical  origin  of 
the  dienteia,  ia  immaterial  for  the  purpose  of  lut- 
dentanding  what  it  was.  It  is  dear  that  Dio- 
nysios nndentood  the  Roman  state  aa  oriKinally 
consisting  of  patridi  and  plrlwii,  and  he  has  said 
that  the  dienu  wrra  the  plrbs.  Now  it  appears, 
from  his  own  work  and  friHu  Liry,  that  there  were 
clientes  who  were  not  the  plebs,  or,  in  other  wonls, 
dicntesand  pli*)>s  wore  not  conrrrtible  t^-rms.  This 
passage,  then,  haa  little  historical  rdoe  aa  ex- 
plaioiiig  the  origin  of  the  dirnts.  Still  something 
may  be  extracted  from  the  pasMige,  though  it  is 
inipos«ible  to  reconcile  it  altogether  with  all  other 
evidence.  The  clients  were  not  servi:  they  had 
property  of  their  own,  and  freedom  {Itlerias).  Coo- 
sisu-oUy  with  what  Dionysius  says,  they  might  be 
Roman  citizens  in  the  wider  sen«e  of  the  term  civisi 
enjoying  only  the  commercium  and  connubium,  but 
not  the  suifrogium  and  honores,  which  belonged  to 
their  patroni  [Civitas.]  It  would  also  be  con- 
sistent  with  the  statement  of  Diony  tins,  that  there 
were  free  men  in  the  sute  who  were  not  patricii, 
and  not  dieotea ;  but  if  such  persons  existed  in 
the  eariiest  period  of  the  Roman  state,  they  most 
haTo  laboured  under  great  civil  disabilities,  and 
this  alao  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  testimony  of 
history.  Such  a  body,  if  it  existed,  must  have 
been  powerless  ;  but  such  a  body  mitfht  in  varioua 
ways  increase  in  numben  and  wealth,  and  grow 
up  into  an  estate,  snch  aa  the  plcbs  afterwards  waa. 
The  body  of  clientes  might  include  freedroen,  aa  it 
certainly  did :  but  it  seems  an  assumption  of  what 
requirea  proof,  to  infer  (as  Niebuhr  does)  that, 
because  a  patronos  could  put  his  frecdmon  to  death, 
he  could  do  the  same  to  a  client ;  for  this  involves 
a  tacit  assumption  that  the  clients  were  originally 
slaves  ;  and  this  may  be  true,  l>ut  it  is  not  known. 
Besides,  it  cannot  be  true  that  a  patron  bad  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  freedman,  who 
had  obtained  the  dvitaa,  any  more  than  he  had 
orer  an  emancipated  son.  There  ia  also  no  proof 
that  the  clienteUt  in  which  liberti  stood  was  nere- 
ditary  like  that  of  the  proper  dienta.  The  body 
of  clicntea  might,  consistently  with  all  that  wo 
know,  contain  peregrini,  who  had  no  privileges  at 
aO  ;  and  it  might  contain  that  class  of  persona  who 
had  the  ccmmerdnm  only,  if  the  commerdum  ex- 
iated  in  the  early  agea  of  the  state.  £Ci vitas.] 
The  hitter  daai  ol  penona  would  reqnire  a  patronus 
to  whom  they  might  attach  themselves  for  the  pro* 
tection  of  their  property,  and  who  might  sue  and 
defend  them  in  all  snita,  on  acootmt  of  the  (here 
aaamned)  inability  of  inch  persona  to  toe  in  their 
own  name  in  the  eariy  agea  of  Rome. 

The  relation  of  the  patronna  to  the  diena,  aa  re- 
presented by  Dionysiua,  haa  aa  analogy  to  the 
patria  potestaa,  and  the  form  of  the  woia  patronna 
If  conaiatent  with  this. 
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It  if  stated  by  Niebahr,  that  ^  if  a  client  died 
without  hein,  his  patron  inherited  ;  and  this  law 
extended  to  the  case  of  freedmen  ;  the  power  of 
the  patron  orer  whom  must  certainly  have  been 
founded  originally  on  the  general  patronal  right.** 
This  statement,  if  it  be  cotrect,  would  be  consistent 
with  the  quasi  patria  potestas  of  the  patronus. 

But  if  a  diens  died  tntk  heirs,  could  he  make  a 
will  ?  and  if  he  died  tntktnU  heirs,  could  he  not 
dispose  of  his  property  by  will  ?  and  if  he  could 
not  make,  or  did  not  make  a  will,  and  had  heirs, 
who  must  they  be  ?  must  they  be  md  keredea  t 
had  he  a  fiunOia,  and  consequently  agnati  ?  had 
he,  in  fiict,  that  connubium,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
could  acquire  the  patria  potestas  ?  He  might  have 
all  this  consistently  with  the  statement  of  Diony- 
stUB,  and  yet  be  a  citizen  non  optima  jmn  ;  for  he 
had  not  the  honores  and  the  other  distinffuishmg 
privileges  of  the  patricii ;  and  consistently  with 
the  statement  of  Dionysius  he  could  not  vote  in 
the  comitia  curiata.  It  is  not  possible  to  prove 
that  a  diens  had  all  this,  and  it  seems  equally  im- 
possible, firom  existing  evidence,  to  show  what  his 
rights  really  were.  So  for  as  our  extant  andent 
authorities  show,  the  origin  of  the  dienteb,  and  its 
true  character,  were  unknown  to  them.  There 
was  a  body  in  the  Roman  state,  at  an  early  period 
of  its  existence,  which  was  neither  patrician  nor 
client,  and  a  body  which  once  did  not,  but  ulti- 
mately did,  partidpate  in  the  soverei^  nower: 
this  was  the  plebs.  The  dientes  also  existed  in  the 
earliest  period  of  the  Roman  8tat4^  but  our  know- 
ledge of  the  true  condition  of  this  body  must  re- 
main inexact,  for  the  want  of  snffident  evidence  in 
amount,  and  suffidently  trustworthy. 

It  is  stated  by  Livy  (ii.  56)  that  the  dientes 
had  votes  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries :  they 
were  therefore  registered  in  the  censors*  books, 
and  could  have  quuritarian  ownership.  [Ckntum- 
virl]  They  had  therefore  the  commercium,  pos- 
sibly the  connubium,  and  certainly  the  sui&agium. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  Dionvshis  understood 
them  to  have  the  suffingium  at  the  comitia  oentu- 
riata  ;  but  if  such  was  the  legal  condition  of  the 
dientes,  it  is  impossible  that  the  exposition  of  their 
relation  to  the  patricians,  as  given  by  some  modem 
writers,  can  be  altogether  correct 

It  would  appear,  (rom  what  has  been  stated, 
that  patronus  and  patridus  were  originally  con- 
vertible terms,  at  least  until  the  plebs  obtained 
the  honores.  From  that  time,  many  of  the  reasons 
for  a  person  being  a  diens  of  a  patricius  would 
cease  ;  for  the  plebeians  had  acquired  political  im- 
portance, had  become  acquainted  with  the  law  and 
the  legal  forms,  and  were  folly  competent  to  advise 
their  clients.  This  change  must  have  contributed 
to  the  destruction  of  the  strict  old  dientela,  and 
was  the  transition  to  the  dientda  of  the  later  ages 
of  the  republic.  (Hugo,  Lekrimdiy  &&  vol  L  p.  458.) 

It  has  been  conjectured  (Becker,  Handbmck  der 
Riimitckm  AUeraUmer^  voL  ii.  p.  126)  that  the 
dientela  was  an  old  Italian  institution,  which  ex- 
isted among  some  of  those  people,  out  of  which  the 
Romanus  Populus  arose.  When  Tatius  and  his 
Sabines  settled  in  Rome,  their  dients  settled  there 
with  them  (Dionysw  ii.  46)  ;  and  Attius  Cfamsus 
brought  to  Rome  a  laxge  body  of  dients^  (Liv.  iL 
16  ;  Dionys.  t.  40).  It  is  forther  conjectured, 
and  it  is  not  improbable^  that  the  dientes  were 
Italians,  who  had  been  conquered  and  reduced  to 
a  state  of  subjection. 
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Admittmg  a  distinction  between  the  plebs  and 
the-  old  dientes  to  be  fiilly  established,  there  is 
still  room  for  carefoJ  investigation  as  to  the  real 
condition  of  the  dientes,  and  of  the  composition  of 
the  Roman  state  before  the  estate  of  the  plebs  was 
made  equal  to  that  of  the  patricians.       [O.  L.] 

CLIENTE'LA.    [Clixns.] 

CLIMA  (icAi/ta),  Utetally  a  dope  or  meUmation^ 
was  used  in  the  mathematical  geography  of  the 
Greeks*  with  reference  to  the  inclination  of  various 
parts  of  the  earth*s  sur&ce  to  the  plane  of  the 
equator.  Before  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth 
was  known,  it  was  supposed  that  there  was  a 
general  dope  of  its  surfoce  from  south  to  north, 
and  this  was  called  icXifui.  But  as  the  science  of 
mathematical  geogn^hy  advanced,  the  word  was 
applied  to  different  belts  of  the  earth's  surfoce, 
which  were  determined  by  the  different  lengths  of 
the  longest  day  at  their  lines  of  demarcation. 
This  division  into  climates  was  i^ied  only  to 
the  northern  hemisphere,  as  the  geographers  had 
no  practical  knowledge  6[  the  earth  south  of  the 
equator. 

Hipparchns  (about  b.  c.  160)  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  who  made  use  of  this  division  ;  his 
system  is  explained  at  length  by  Strabo  (iL 
p.  132).  Assuming  the  circumference  of  a  great 
drde  of  the  earth  to  be  252,000  stadia,  Hipparchua 
divided  this  into  360  degrees,  of  700  stadia  to 
each  ;  and  then,  beginning  at  the  pandld  of  MerolS, 
and  proceeding  northwards,  he  undertook  to  de- 
scribe the  astronomical  phenomena  observed  at  each 
degree  of  latitude,  or  every  700  stadia:  among 
these  phenomena,  he  observed  that  the  length  of 
the  longest  day  at  MeroS  was  18  hours,  and  at 
Syene  13^.  The  observations  of  later  astronomem 
and  geoffiaphers,  such  as  Oeminus,  Strabo,  Plinj, 
and  Ptdemy,  are  described  in  the  works  dted 
below.  The  following  table,  from  Ukert,  shows 
the  dimates,  as  given  by  Ptolemy  (Geogr.  i.  23). 
It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  nineteen  dimates, 
the  beginning  and  middle  of  which  are  marked  by 
lines  called  parallels,  of  which  the  first  marks  the 
equator,  and  the  thirty-third  the  arctic  drde.  Up 
to  this  point,  there  are  sixteen  climates,  of  which 
twelve  are  determined  by  the  increase  of  half-an- 
hour  in  the  length  of  the  longest  day,  the  13th 
and  14th  1  hour,  and  the  15th  and  16Ui  2  hours. 
In  the  remaming  rlimati*s,  within  the  arctic  circle, 
the  days  no  longer  increase  by  hours  but  by 
months.  Elsewhere  {Almag,  ii  6)  he  makes 
ten  dimates  north  of  the  equator,  beginning  at  the 
parallel  of  Taprobane  in  lat  4^  15^  and  ending  at 
that  of  Thule,  in  hit  63^  ;  and  one  to  the  south, 
beginning  at  the  equator,  or  the  paralld  of  Cape 
Raptum,  and  ending  at  the  paralld  of  AntimeroS 
inhit.160  25'. 

The  term  JcXf/M  was  afterwards  applied  to  the 
average  temperature  of  each  of  these  regions,  and 
hence  our  modem  use  of  the  word.  (Strab.  L  c  ; 
Dion.  HaL  L  9 ;  Plut  Mar,  11,  Aem,  Paml  5, 
Moral  p.  891  ;  Pdyb.  vil  6.  §  1,  z.  1,  §  8 ; 
Ath.  xii.  pu  528,  e. ;  Gemin.  EUm,  Aatrom,  5  ; 
Plin.  H,  M  iL  70—75,  s.  78—77  ;  Agathem.  L  8  ; 
Cellar.  Goog.  L  6  ;  Ukert,  Gtog,  vol  L  pt  2, 
pp.  182,  Ac)  [P.  S.] 


*  The  corresponding  Latin  word  is  iMdmatio 
(Vitrav.  LI),  dso  deelinaiio^  devergaUia  (comp. 
AuL  OelL  ziv.  1  ;  Colum.  iiL  19).  CUma  was 
only  used  at  a  late  period. 
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ca—. 

FnlM. 

L«8«tDv. 

laUlMte. 

PMrinittoMgh                   ! 

I. 

1 
9 

19li.    On. 
19     15 

4 

O' 
15 

TaprobuM^ 

II. 

3 

4 

19     30 
19     45 

8 
19 

95 
90 

SiniM  ATilitai. 
Aduk  Sioua. 

IIL 

5 
6 

13       0 
13     15 

16 
90 

97 
14 

MmxA 

IV. 

7 
8 

13     90 
13     45 

93 

97 

51 
19 

SrcM. 

Ptol«fiiais  in  EgypL 

V. 

9 
10 

14      0 
14     15 

90 
33 

9 
18 

Lover  Egypt. 
ITiddleofPhociiiciik 

VI. 

11 
IS 

14     90 
14     45 

36 
38 

0 
35 

Rhodiu. 
SnyriM. 

VIL 

13 
14 

15       0 
15     15 

40 
43 

56 
41 

Hdlespoiit. 

VIIL 

15 

16 

15     SO 
15     45 

45 
46 

1 
51 

Middle  of  the  Euiioe. 
SouroM  of  the  Duubfc 

IX. 

17 
18 

16       0 
16     15 

48 
50 

39 

4 

Mouth  of  tho  Boryitbenei. 
MiddW  oTtlM  Palus  MMotk. 

X. 

19 
90 

16     90 
16     45 

51 
59 

40 
50 

Soutbcrn  Britain. 
MoutbtoTtha  Rhine. 

XL 

1 

91 
99 

17      0 
17     15 

54 
S5 

30 
0 

MottthaoftheTanala. 
The  Brigantea  in  Britain. 

1    XIL 

93 
94 

17     90 
17     45 

S6 
57 

0 
0 

Britannia  Magna. 
Catunctonium  in  Britain. 

XIIL 

95 
96 

18      0 
18    30 

58 
59 

0 
30 

South  of  Britannia  Fknm. 
Middle  of  ditto 

XIV. 

97 
98 

19       0 
19     30 

61 
69 

0 
0 

North  oT  ditto 
Ebudca  Inaulae. 

XV. 

99 
30 

90  0 

91  0 

63 

64 

0 
30 

Thttle. 

Unknown  Scythian  Tribai 

XVL 

31 
39 

99       0 
93      0 

6S 
66 

SO 
0 

Unknown  Scythian  Tribal 

XVIL 

33 
34 

S4      0 

66^  8'  40" 
670       15' 

XVIIL 

35 
35 

9         

3         

69 
73 

30 
90 

XIX. 

j 

37 
38 
39 

4         

5        

6        

78 
84 
90 

90 
0 
0 

CLI'PEUS  (A«rr£j),  the  Uage  ■hidd  worn  hy 
the  Gneks  and  Romana,  which  waa  originally  of  a 
drcdar  fbrni,  and  ia  Mud  to  haTe  been  first  nted  by 
Proetof  aad  Aeriaiaa  of  Aigoa  (Pana.  iL  25.  §  6), 
and  tfaeidbre  ia  called  eUpau  JrgoUaia  (Viig-  Aem. 
ill.  637),  and  likened  to  the  aun.  (Compare  alio 
iunrtBa  atb^ecr"  ittrnr^  Horn.  77.  iiL  347,  t.  45S, 
ioTrdas  cMicAmrs,  xir.  428  ;  Varr.  IM  IMig.  LaL 
T.  19,  ed.  Mailer  ;  Feetna,  «.  e.)  Acooiding  to 
eduraccoantayhowerety  the  Gieekt  obtained  the 


•hidd,  at  well  aa  the  hefanet^  from  the  Egyptiana 
(Herod.  IT.  180  ;  Pkt  TIhh.  p.  24,  b.) 

The  shield  used  by  the  Homeric  heroei  waa 
laige  enough  to  cover  the  whole  man.  It  waa 
lomethnea  made  of  osien  twisted  together,  called 
Iria,  or  of  wood :  the  wood  or  wicker  was  then 
covered  over  with  ox  hides  of  sereral  folds  deep, 
and  finally  bound  loond  the  edge  with  metal. 
(Horn.  JL  ziL  295.)  The  outer  rim  is  termed 
&rTv(  {IL  xriii  479)»  frvt  (Eur.  TVsoA  1206)» 
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W9pt^4p9ta  or  ic6kXos  (//.  zi.  33).  [Anttx.]  In 
the  centre  wu  a  projection  called  6fi^>dXos  or 
luffOfi^dXMy^  umboj  which  aenred  u  a  tort  of 
weapon  by  itself^  or  caoaed  the  miMiles  of  the 
enemy  to  glance  off  from  the  shield.  It  is  aeen  in 
the  next  woodcut,  from  the  column  of  Trajan.  A 
•pike,  or  some  other  prominent  ezcretcence,  was 
sometimes  placed  upon  the  6fjupd\oSy  which  was 
called  iirof»i^dhioy» 


la  the  Homeric  times,  the  Greeks  used  a  belt 
to  support  tlie  shield  ;  but  this  custom  was  subse- 
quently discontinued  in  consequence  of  its  great 
inoonrenience  [Baltbus],  and  the  following  me- 
thod was  adopted  in  its  stead:  —  A  band  of 
metal,  wood,  or  leather,  termed  icowit^,  was  placed 
across  the  inside  from  rim  to  rim,  like  the  diameter 
of  a  circle,  to  which  were  affixed  a  number  of 


CLIPBUa 

small  iron  bars,  crossing  each  other  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  X,  which  met  the  arm  below 
the  inner  bend  of  the  elbow  joint,  and  served  to 
steady  the  orb.  This  apparatus,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  Carians  (Herod.  1171), 
was  termed  6xcafo»  or  5xayi).  Around  the  inner 
edge  ran  a  leather  thong  (ir^piraD,  fixed  by  nails 
at  certain  distances,  so  uat  it  formed  a  succession 
of  loops  all  round,  which  the  soldier  grasped  with 
his  hand  {ifi6a}JfP  •w6piwaKi  y^rpoioM  x*PS  ^^'^' 
HtL  1 396)1  The  preceding  woodcut,  which  shows 
the  whole  u>paiatus,  will  render  this  account  in- 
telligible, it  is  taken  from  one  of  the  terra  cotta 
vases  published  by  Tischbein  (voL  iv.  tab.  20). 

At  the  dose  of  a  war  it  was  customary  for  the 
Greeks  to  suspend  their  shields  in  the  temple* 
when  the  w^curcs  were  taken  off^  in  order  to 
render  them  unserviceable  in  case  of  any  sudden  or 
popular  outbreak  ;  which  custom  accounts  for  the 
alarm  of  Demosthenes  in  the  Knights  of  Aristo- 
phanes (859),  when  he  taw  them  hanging  up  with 
their  handles  on. 

The  iunrls  was  carried  by  the  heavy-armed  men 
(^AItou)  during  the  historical  times  of  Greece, 
and  is  opposed  to  tbe  lighter  tr^Ani  and  y^^^y : 
hence  we  find  the  word  ixnrls  used  to  signify  a 
body  of  ^Arroi  (Xen.  Anab.  L  7.  §  10). 

According  to  Livy  (L  48),  when  the  census  was 
instituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  the  first  class  only 
used  the  elipeus^  and  the  second  were  armed  with 
the  BoUmm  [Scutum]  ;  but  after  the  Roman  sol- 
dier received  pay,  the  oJ^pew  was  discontinued 
altogether  for  the  Sabine  setftem.  (Liv.  viil  8  ; 
compare  ix.  19  ;  Plut.  Rom,  21  ;  Died.  Beloff. 
xxiii.  3,  who  asserts  that  the  original  form  of  the 
Roman  shield  was  tquare,  and  that  it  was  subse- 
quently changed  for  that  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  which 
was  round.) 


The  practice  of  emblasoning  shields  with  various 
devices,  the  origin  of  aimoriu  bearinas,  is  of  con- 
siderable antiqui^.  It  is  mentioned  as  eariy  as 
the  time  of  Aeschylus,  who  represents  the  seven 
chiefr  who  muched  against  Thebes  with  such 
shieldt  (AeschyL  S^^  e.  Tkeb,  387,  Ac  ;  oompw 
Viig.  Am,  viil  658 ;  SiL  ItaL  Tiu.  386).    This 
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<atbm  it  iDoiCiitod  1^  tha  wtMdiBf 

gem  froB  the  antique,  in  which  tha  figwe  of  Vk- 

torj  11  W[giatBled  marrihing  upon  a  eliptm  tha 

Each  Bonan  aaldier  had  alao  hia  own  aama  »- 
imbed  npon  hk  ahleld,  in  order  that  ha  might 
leadily  find  hia  own  when  tha  order  waa  giTon  to 
BspOe  ana  (VtgeL  iL  17)  ;  and  ■oaaHimra  tha 
name  ti  the  eommaDder  under  vhom  ha  fought. 
(Uirt  BA  M0M.  58.) 

The  dipmu  waa  alio  nied  to  RgofaUa  tha 
tempentne  of  tha  Tasoar  bath.  [Balnxai,  p. 
l^X^]  [A.R] 

CLITELLAE,  n  pair  of  pannien,  and  then- 
fere  odj  wed  in  tha  plonJ  number.  (Hor.  SaL  L 
JL  47 ;  Plant.  MotL  iiL  2.  91.)  In  Italy  they 
vere  eoamonly  need  with  moleo  or  am  pi,  bat  in 
oc^  eoantriea  they  wan  alao  aoplied  to  hanea»  of 
vftkh  an  Jnataiyw  ia  giTen  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cat  from  the  colnma  S[  Tnian ;  and  Plaatna  (/&. 
^)  figvatiTely  deaaibea  a  man  npon  whoae 
thoolden  a  load  of  nay  kind,  either  moral  or  phy- 
ucal,  ii  chmged,  aa  Aoaio  dMlarmi,       [A.  B.J 
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18  Ronmi  pafaaa,  abont  14  feet  in  dhmmtar,  each 
of  tha  hewn  blocki  being  7^  palnu  long  and  4^ 
high,  and  joined  tofirthcr  without  cement.  The 
manner  of  cooatnictiuo  ia  shown  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  taken  on  the  ipot,  « here  a  part  of  it  ia 
UBeoTored  near  tha  arch  of  Jamu  Quadnfrona. 


CLOA'CA,  n  commnti  lewer.  Tha  tenn  doaea 
ii  geoenDy  need  in  reference  onlr  to  thon  apaciout 
nbtemneoaa  TBulta,  either  of  itona  or  brick^ 
thrTMigli  which  the  foul  waten  of  tha  city,  aa  well 
as  all  the  itHMina  brought  to  Roma  by  the  aqoe- 
docta,  finaDy  discharged  themaelvea  into  the 
Tiber;  bat  it  alao  iturludea  within  iti  meaning 
any  nailer  drain,  either  wooden  pipea  or  day 
tabes  (Ulpian,  Dig.  43.  tit  33.  a.  1),  with  which 
abust  ereiy  bouae  in  tha  dty  was  fnmiahed  to 
cBiry  off  ita  impuritiei  into  tha  main  coodait 
The  whole  city  waa  thus  inteneeted  br  aabter- 
aneoos  paangea,  and  if  therefon  caUed  mrU 
ftwlMM^  in  PUny*^  cnthosiaatie  deacriptioo  of  the 
fl^oaae.  {U,N.  zxxtL  15.  a.  34.) 

The  moat  cdebiated  of  theae  dnina  waa  the 
doom  maxumoy  the  cooftmction  of  which  is  aa- 
cnbed  to  Tarquinioa  Priacua  (Liv.  I  38 ;  Plin. 
L  e.),  and  which  waa  formed  to  carry  off  tha 
vaten  brought  down  from  tha  adjacent  hlDa  into 
tlie  Velabmm  and  Talley  of  the  Forum.  The 
itone  of  which  it  ia  baUt  ia  a  mark  of  tha  great 
antiqiiity  of  tha  work  ;  it  ia  not  tha  paporino  of 
Gabii  and  tlm  Alban  hflb,  which  was  the  conmion 
baildii^.steQa  in  tha  time  af  tha  cammoowaalth  ; 
bat  it  is  tha  **  tufe  litoide**  of  Bracchi,  one  af  tha 
▼olcanic  fccmatiooa  which  is  found  in  many  places 
m  Rome,  and  which  waa  afterwards  supplanted  in 
publie  baildinga  by  the  finer  quality  of  the  peperino. 
(Anold,  HuL  Ram,  toL  L  p.  63.)  Thia  doaca 
vm  fimed  \ff  thrqa  aichea,  ooa  withm  tha  other, 
the  imermoat  of  which  ia  a  scniidRuhv  Ttnlt  of 


The  mouth  where  it  reaches  the  Tiber,  nearly 
oppoaite  to  one  extremity  of  the  rnnUu  TtUrima^ 
still  remains  m  the  sute  referred  to  by  PUoy  ((.  r.). 
It  is  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  with  the 
adjacent  build in^^  as  they  still  exist,  the  modem 
febrics  only  which  encumber  the  site,  baii^  left 
out. 


Tha  passages  m  Btrabo  and  Pliny  which  sUte 
that  a  cart  (Of^i^  vekes)  loaded  with  haj,  conld 
pass  down  the  doaca  maxima,  will  no  longer  ap- 
pear incredibla  from  the  dimensions  given  of  thia 
stupendous  work  ;  but  it  must  still  be  borne  ia 
mind  that  tha  Tehides  of  the  Romans  were  much 
smaller  than  our  own.  Dion  Cassios  also  states 
(zlix.  43)  that  Agrippa,  when  he  cleansed  the 
sewera,  passed  through  them  in  a  boat,  to  v.iiirh 
Pliny  probably  alludes  in  the  expression  urii 
mbtmr  nangaia;  and  their  extraordinary  dimen- 
sions, as  well  as  that  of  tha  embouchures  through 
whidi  the  waters  poured  into  them,  is  still  further 
testified  by  the  exploiu  of  Nero,  who  threw  down 
tha  aawers  the  unfortunate  rictima  of  his  nightly 
riota.  (Suet  Nero^  36  ;  oompan  Dionya.  x.  33  ; 
Cic  Fro  Seai,  35.) 

The  doaca  matdma^  fbnned  hy  Tarquin,  ax- 
tended  onlT  fimn  the  fomm  to  tha  rirer,  but  waa 
•ubaequentfy  oootinnad  as  for  up  as  tha  Subwa,  of 
which  brandi  loma  Teatigea  ware  diaoortrad  ia  the 
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year  1742.  (Venmi,  Antickitit  di  Roma,  vol.  I 
p.  98 ;  Ficoroni,  Ve$t^  di  Roma,  pp.  74,  75.) 
This  was  the  erypta  Sulmrae  to  which  JnTcnal 
Kfen  (Sat.  t.  106.  Comp.  Did,  o/'Gr,  and  Rom, 
Chog,  art.  Roma.) 

The  expense  of  cleaniing  and  repairing  theee 
doacas  was,  of  course,  yeiy  great,  and  was  de- 
frayed partly  by  the  treesory,  and  partly  by  an 
assessment  called  eUMoarium,  (Ulpian,  Dig.  7. 
tit  1.  s.  27.  §  3.)  Under  the  repablic,  the  ad- 
ministration of  toe  sewers  was  entrusted  to  the 
censors  ;  but  under  the  empire,  particular  officers 
were  appointed  for  that  purpose,  doaoarmm  oura- 
tora,  mention  of  whom  is  found  in  inscriptions 
(ap,  OrvL  p.  cxcvii.  5,  p.  cxcYiiL  2,  S,  4,  5  ; 
p.  cclii.  1  ;  Ulpian,  Dig.  43.  tit  23.  s.  2).  The 
emperors  employed  condemned  criminals  in  the 
task.     (Plin«  ^piH,  x.  41.) 

Rome  was  not  the  oidy  city  celebrated  for 
works  of  this  kind.  Diodorus  ^xL  25)  makes 
special  mention  of  the  sewers  (mvo/uoi)  of  Agri- 

gentum,  which  were  constructed  about  b.  c.  480, 
y  an  architect  named  Phaeax,  after  whom  they 
were  ladled  goiter.  [A.  R.] 

KLOPES  DIKE'  (xXoir^t  Hia\\  the  action  for 
theft  was  brought  in  the  usual  manner  before  a 
diaetetes  or  a  court,  the  latter  of  which  Meier 
{AtL  Proce$$j  p.  67)  infers  to  have  been  under 
the  presidency  of  the  thesmothetae,  whether  the 
prosecutor  preferred  his  accusation  by  way  of 
ypa^  or  Siicif.  We  learn  firom  the  law  quoted 
by  Demosthenes  (0.  Timocr,  p.  733),  that  the  cri- 
minal upon  conyiction  was  obliged  to  pay  twice 
the  value  of  the  theft  to  the  pliuntiff  if  the  Utter 
recovered  the  specific  thuig  stolen  ;  that  foiling  of 
this,  he  was  bound  to  reimburse  him  tenfold,  that 
the  court  might  inflict  an  additional  poialty, 
and  that  the  criminal  might  be  confined  in  the 
stocks  (wotoaedKKif)  five  days  and  as  many  nights. 
In  some  cases,  a  person  that  had  been  robbed  was 
permitted  by  the  Attic  law  to  enter  the  house  in 
which  he  suspected  his  property  was  concealed, 
and  institute  a  search  for  it  (^poy,  Aristoph. 
NuUs,  497  ;  Plat  Dt  Leg.  m.  n,  954)  ;  but  we 
are  not  informed  what  powers  he  was  supplied 
with  to  enforce  this  right  Besides  the  above 
menUoned  action,  a  prosecutor  might  proceed  by 
way  of  Tpo^,  and  when  the  delinquent  was  de- 
tected in  the  act,  by  Airayary^  or  i^f^rmfm*  To 
these,  however,  a  penalty  of  1000  drachmae  was 
attached  in  case  the  prosecutor  fkiled  in  establish- 
ing his  case ;  so  that  a  diffident  plaintiff  would 
of^  consider  them  as  less  eligible  means  of  ob- 
taining redress.  (Demosth.  e,  Androi,  p.  601.)  In 
the  aggravated  cases  of  stealing  in  the  day  time 
property  of  greater  amount  than  50  drachmae,  or 
by  night  any  thing  whatsoever  (and  upon  this  oc- 
casion the  owner  was  permitted  to  wound  and 
even  kill  the  depredator  in  his  flight),  the  most 
trifling  article  firom  a  gymnasium,  or  any  thing 
worth  10  drachmae  from  the  ports  or  public  baths, 
the  law  expressly  directed  an  Aga7<r)4  to  the 
Eleven,  and,  upon  conviction,  the  death  of  the 
offender.  (Demosth.  e,  TBmoer,  pw  736.  1.)  If  the 
yfof^  were  adopted,  it  is  probable  that  the  poniah- 
ment  was  fixed  by  the  court;  but  both  in  this 
case,  and  in  that  of  conviction  in  a  9iir%  besides 
restitation  of  the  stolen  property,  the  disfran- 
chisement (krtfila)  of  the  cnminal  woold  be  a 
necessaiy  inddenl  of  oonvictioiL  (Meier,  AiL 
»Pl368.)  [J.&M.J 


COCHLEA. 

COA  VESTIS,  the  Coan  doth,  is  mentioned 
by  various  Latm  authors,  but  most  frequently  and 
distinctly  by  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age. 
(TibulL  iL  4,  ii  6 ;  Propert  i  2,  il  1,  iv.  2,  iv.  5  ; 
Hor.  Oarm.  iv.  13.  13,  Sat.lZ  101  ;  Ovid,  Ars 
Am.  ii  298.)  From  their  expressions  we  learn 
that  it  had  a  great  degree  of  transparency,  that  it 
was  remarkably  fine^  that  it  was  chiefly  worn  by 
women  of  loose  reputation,  and  that  it  was  some- 
times dyed  purple  and  enriched  with  stripes  of 
gold.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  made  of 
silk,  because  in  Cos  sflk  was  spun  and  woven  at  a 
very  early  period,  so  as  to  obtain  a  high  celebrity 
for  the  manufiutures  of  that  island.  ( Aristot  Hist, 
Anim,  v.  19.)  In  the  woodcut  under  Com^  a 
female  is  represented  wearing  a  robe  of  this 
kind.  [J.  Y.] 

COACTOR.  This  name  was  applied  to  col- 
lectors of  various  sorts,  e.  ^.  to  the  servants  of  the 
publicani,  or  fiumers  of  the  public  taxes,  who  col- 
lected the  revenues  for  them  (Cic.  Pro  Rab.  Post. 
11)  ;  also  to  those  who  collected  the  money  firom 
the  purchasers  of  things  sold  at  a  public  auction. 
The  fother  of  Horace  was  a  collector  of  the  taxes 
fiumed  by  the  publicani.  (Hor.  Sat,  i.  6.  86  ; 
Suet  ViL  Hor,  init)  Moreover,  the  servants 
of  the  money-changers  were  so  called,  finom  col- 
lecting their  debts  for  them.  (Cic.  Pro  OmmL 
64.)  [R.W.] 

CO'CHLEA  («coxXlat),  which  properly  means 
a  snail,  was  also  used  to  signify  other  things  of  a 
spiral  form. 

1.  A  screw.  The  woodcut  annexed  represents 
a  clothes-press,  from  a  painting  on  the  wall  of  the 
Chalcidicum  of  Eumacnia,  at  Pompeii,  which  is 
woriced  by  two  upright  screws  (oodUeos)  precisely 
in  the  ssme  manner  as  our  own  linen  presses. 
(Afitf.  BoHnmco,  iv.  50.) 


A  screw  of  the  same  description  was  also  used 
in  oil  and  wine  presses.  (Yitruv.  vi  9.  p.  180,  ed. 
Bipont ;  Palkdina,  iv.  10.  §  10,  iL  19.  §  1.)  The 
thread  of  the  screw,  for  which  the  Latin  lai^^aage 
has  no  appropriate  tcnn,  is  called  vcpucix^'**^  in 
Gredc. 

2.  A  qnial  pump  fat  rwsing  water,  invented  by 
Archimedes  (Died.  Sic.  i  34,  t.  37  ;  compare 
Strab.  xviL  30),  from  whom  it  has  ever  since  been 
called  the  Archimedean  screw.  It  is  detoibed  at 
leqgth  by  Vitmvins  (x.  U>. 


CODKX. 

S.  A  peeoliar  kiDd  of  ter,  doMgh  wUek  tW 
vild  beMto  MMfd  fron  their  dens  into  the  enm 
of  the  amphiUwalie.  (VfliE.  />■  Jb  RmL  iii.  5. 
f  3.)  It  mMJitrd  of  a  dreabr  owe,  open  en  ooe 
nie  like  a  knten,  vUeh  vorkea  upon  a  piTot 
and  vHhia  a  •hcQ,  like  tlie  Backinee  need  in  the 
caaveatt  and  femidliag  beepitds  of  Italy, 
nttj  to  that  an  J  patticwlar  beaet  eonU  be  i 
fnm  'm  den  into  the  aicna  OMvely  hj  tanin*  it 
noad,  and  without  the  poenbiUty  at  nmce  than 
r  «t  the  MBe  tioM  ;  and  thcrefeie  it  it 
I  by  Vano  {L  e.)  m  peculiarly  adapted 
for  m  aviny,  ao  that  the  penon  eonld  go  in  and 
oat  iritheat  aiSBrdinfr  the  biida  an  opportunity  of 
f^pog a«ay.  Schneider  (»  Imd.  Ser^  JtJtB.p, 
Cnn\  howcreKy 


CODBX. 


aoL 


qnertiaa  wae  notkiag  man  than  a  portcnllis  (< 
^iracfe)  raiead  by  a  acraw,  which  inteipretatiflo 
doea  nat  app<T  ao  probable  aa  the  one  giren 
aboTc.  [A.R) 

COCHLEAR  (aox^rtlyiar)  ivaa  a  kind  of  ^won, 
vkich  appeaia  to  have  tcramiated  with  a  point  at 
oae  end,  and  at  the  other  waa  broad  and  hollow 
like  oar  own  opoona.  The  pointed  end  waa  oaed 
far  dnwiqg  ■aaOa  (eaeUSiae)  out  of  their  ahelU»  and 
eadog  theaa,  whence  it  domed  iti  name  ;  and  the 
broader  part  fibr  eating  egga,  Ac  Kartial  (zit. 
121)  wationa  both  thcae  oaea  of  the  cochlear,— 
*  Sam  eaddeia  babilia  nee  aam  nunna  atilia  oviaL** 
(CoBpare  Plin.  H,  N.  zxriii  4  ;  Petran.  SS.) 

Cochlear  waa  abo  the  name  given  to  a  amall 
aeaaoe  like  our  apoonftil.  Aeeordingto  Rhenmina 
Fannioa,  it  waa  ^  of  the  eyathni^ 

COCHLIS,  which  ia  properly  a  diminatire  of 
axUea^  m  naed  aa  an  adjective  with  iw/awiao,  to 
dcacribe  each  colmnns  aa  the  Trajan  and  An- 
tonioe  ;  bat  whether  the  tern  waa  naed  with  r»- 
fefcsce  to  the  apiral  alaireaae  within  the  coltunn, 
or  to  the  apiial  baa-relief  on  the  oouide,  or  to 
hoth,  cannot  be  aaad  with  eertaiaty.  (P.  Vict  de 
Reoum.  Urh.  Rami.  8,  9.) 

Pliny  appliea  the  wvid  alao  to  a  apeciea  of 
gnn  {ooiid  in  Axabia.  (£f.  N,  zxzriL  12. 
1 74.)  [P.S.] 

CODEX,  dim.  C0DICILLU3,  la  identical  with 
mmdex^  aa  CUtadima  and  Ctodum^  eUuutntm  and 
dostrmm^  camda  and  eoda,  Cato  {ap,  FnmL  EpUt, 
ad  M.  Amiom.  I  2)  atiU  naed  the  form  camdsm  in 
the  mme  aenae  in  which  afterwaida  eodlea  waa  naed 
exchuirelT.  (Compare  Orid.  Metam.  zii.  432.) 
The  word'  originally  aignified  the  trunk  or  atom  of 
a  tree  (Virf(.  Geary,  ii.  30  ;  ColnmeUa,  ziL  19  ; 
Plin.  H,  M  xri  30),  and  waa  alao  applied  to 
designate  anythmg  compoaed  off  large  pieoea  of 
wood,  whence  the  anaall  fiahins  or  ferry  beau  on 
the  Tiber,  which  may  originally  have  been  like 
the  Indiaa  canoea,  or  wen  eonatmeted  of  aoTeral 
nmghly  hewn  planka  nailed  together  in  a  rade  and 
aimple  manner,  were  called  nooea  ooarfioaruM,  or 
eodieariae^  or  eomiktae.  (Feat,  and  Vano,  «7». 
Nommm^  ziii  12  ;  Oelliiia,  z.  25.)  The  aomame 
of  Caadez  giren  to  Appioa  Claadiua  meat  be 
taoed  to  thia  aigniiieation.  Bat  the  name  codez 
was  eapeeially  applied  to  wooden  tableU  bonnd 
together  and  lined  with  a  coat  of  wax,  fiir  the 
pnrpooe  of  writing  upon  them,  and  when,  at  a  later 
af^  paidiment  or  paper,  or  other  materiala  were 
Mbadtoted  for  wood,  and  pat  together  in  the 
afaape  of  a  book,  the  name  of  codez  waa  atill  ap- 
plied to  them.  (Cic  Terr.  IL  1,  36  ;  Dig.  32.  tit  1. 
il52;  Soetan.  Aw^  101.)     In  the  time  of  Cieero 


we  find  it  alao  applied  to  the  tablet  on  which  a 
bill  waa  written ;  and  the  tribune,  Comeliua,  when 
one  of  hia  colleaguea  forbade  hia  bill  to  be  read  by 
the  henld  or  acribe,  read  it  himaelf  (UpU  eodiam 
mam;  aee  Cic  m  Vat.  2,  and  Aacon.  Pcd.  m 
Argmm,  ad  Cbrmd.  p^  58.  ed.  Orelli).  At  a  atill 
later  period,  daring  the  time  of  the  emperora,  the 
ward  waa  need  to  ezprraa  any  ooUection  of  lawa 
or  eonatitationa  of  the  eroperora,  whether  made  by 
private  indiTiduala  or  by  public  aathority.  8ee 
the  following  artidea. 

The  diminutiTe  codieiBaa^  or  rather  eodieiUi^  waa 
oaed  much  in  the  aame  way  aa  codez.  It  originally 
aignified  tableta  of  the  kind  deacribed  above,  and 
waa  aabaequcntly  employed  to  indicate  any  amall 
book  or  docoment,  made  either  of  parrhnient  or 
paper.  (C'lc  PkiL  rm.  10,  ad  Fam.  ti.  18;  Suet 
Clamd^  29.)  Reapeciing  ita  meaning  to  connec- 
tion with  a  pcraon'a  teatament,  aee  TxarAMBN- 
TUM.  [L.S.1 

CODEX  OREGORIA'NUS  and  HKUMO- 
OENIA'NUS.  It  doea  not  appear  quite  certain 
if  thia  title  denotea  one  coll  trt  ion  or  two  col  lee- 
tiona.  The  general  opinion,  however,  ia,  that  there 
were  two  oodicea  conip.lcd  rraitectively  by  Grego- 
riaana  and  Hennogrtiianus  who  are  aotnctitnea, 
though  incorrectly,  calltKl  Ore^oriiia  and  llermo- 
geneo.  The  codez  of  Orefrorianua  waa  divided 
into  booka  (the  number  of  whirh  ia  not  knowii),  and 
the  booka  were  divided  into  titlea.  The  frninncnu 
of  thia  codez  bciiin  a'ith  constitutinna  of  S4'ptm:iiia 
Severua,  a.  n.  l9(j,and  end  with  thone  of  DuK-leimn 
and  Jdazimian,  a.  o.  2H5 — 305.  The  codez  »f 
Hermogenianua,  ao  far  aa  we  know  it,  ia  only 
quoted  by  titlea,  and  it  only  contains  conttitutiona 
of  Diocletian  and  Maiimian,  aith  the  exception  of 
one  by  Antoninus  CamrallA  ;  it  may  perhnpa  hare 
eonsiated  of  one  book  only,  and  it  may  have  been 
a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  other.  The  name  Her- 
mogenianua is  alwaya  placed  after  that  of  Grrffori- 
anua  when  thia  code  ia  quoted.  According;  to  the 
Consultationea,  the  codez  of  Hnmogenianus  also 
contained  constitutions  of  Valens  and  Valentinian 
II.,  which,  if  true,  would  bring  down  the  compiler 
to  a  time  acme  years  later  than  the  rei^  of  Con- 
atantine  the  Great,  under  whom  it  is  gfucrally  aa- 
aomed  that  he  lived.  Theae  codicoa  were  not 
made  by  imperial  authority  ;  they  were  the  work 
of  private  individuals,  but  apparently  soon  came  to 
be  considered  aa  authority  in  courts  of  justice,  as  ia 
ahown  indirectly  by  the  £act  of  the  Theodosian  and 
Justinian  codea  being  form'^d  on  the  model  of  the 
OkIcz  Grefforianus  and  Ilermofrenianus.  (Zini. 
BUrTK,Ge*chicJttB  dtM Homuchfu  Frir*itirchtt^  Heirld. 
1826;  Hugo, />Ar*i«vk  der  Gtachuhte  de»  Kotn. 
BeckU,  Berlin,  183*2;  Froff.  Cod.  (inff.  et  Ihnn. 
in  Schnlting's  Jmntprudmtia  Vet.  Ac,  and  in  tho 
Jut  Civiie  Amifjustim.  BcroL  1815;  Btkkin?,  y«. 
tiiimtionm.)  [O.  L.1 

CODEX  JUSTINIANE'Ua  In  February  of 
the  year  a.  o.  528,  Justinian  appointed  a  commis- 
sion, eonaiating  of  ten  persona,  to  make  a  new  col- 
lection of  imperial  oonatitutiona.  Among  these  ten 
were  Tribonianoa,  who  was  afterwards  employed 
on  the  Digesta  and  the  Institutioneis  and  Theo- 
philusy  a  teacher  of  law  at  Constantinople.  The 
oommisaion  waa  directed  to  compile  one  code  from 
thoae  of  Gregorianuai  Hermogenianoa,  and  Theo- 
doaiua,  and  alao  from  the  oonatitutiona  of  Theo- 
doaiaa  made  aubaeqnently  to  hia  code,  from  thoae 
of  hia  fucoeaaofls  and  from  the  eonatitatioof  of 
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Justinian  himwlf.  The  instractioni  given  to  the 
commisaionen  empowered  them  to  omit  unnecee- 
■ary  preambleB,  repetitions,  contradictions,  and 
obsolete  matter ;  to  express  the  laws  to  be  derived 
from  the  sources  sboye  mentioned  in  brief  fam- 
gnage,  and  to  place  them  under  i^ipropriate  titles ; 
to  i^d  to,  take  from,  or  vary,  the  words  of  the  old 
constitutions,  when  it  might  be  necessary ;  but  to 
retain  the  order  of  time  in  the  several  constitutions, 
by  preserving  the  dates  and  the  consuls*  names, 
and  also  by  amnging  them  under  their  several 
titles  in  the  order  of  time.  The  coUeotion  was  to 
include  rescripts  and  edicts,  as  well  as  constitu- 
tiones  properly  so  called.  Fourteen  months  after 
the  date  of  the  commission,  the  code  was  completed 
and  declared  to  be  kw  (16th  April,  529)  under 
the  title  of  the  Justinianeus  Codex ;  and  it  was  de- 
dared  that  the  sources  from  which  this  code  was 
derived  were  no  longer  to  have  any  binding  force, 
and  that  the  new  code  alone  should  be  referred  to 
as  of  leg^  authority.  {OotutiL  de  JutUn,  Cod. 
Qmfhrmando.) 

The  Digesta  or  Pandectae,  and  the  Institutiones, 
were  compiled  after  the  publication  of  this  code, 
subsequently  to  which  finy  decisiones  and  some 
new  constitntiones  also  were  promulgated  by  the 
emperor.  This  rendered  a  revision  of  the  code 
necessary  ;  and  accordingly  a  commission  for  that 
purpose  was  given  to  Tribonianus,  to  Dorotheus,  a 
distinguished  teacher  of  law  at  Berytus  in  Phoenicia, 
and  three  others.  The  new  code  was  promulgated 
at  Constantinople,  on  the  16th  November  534,  and 
the  use  of  the  decisiones,  the  new  constitutiones, 
and  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Justinianeus  Codex, 
was  forbidden.  The  second  edition  (Mcamia  edUio^ 
repetita  praeledio.  Codex  repet&ae  pradeetUmu)  is 
the  code  that  we  now  possess,  in  twelve  books, 
each  of  which  is  divided  into  titles :  it  ii  not  known 
how  many  books  the  first  edition  contained.  The 
constitutiones  are  arranged  under  their  several  titles, 
in  the  order  of  time  and  with  the  names  of  the  em- 
perors by  whom  they  were  respectively  made,  and 
their  dates. 

The  constitutions  in  this  code  do  not  go  fturther 
back  than  those  of  Hadrian,  and  those  of  the  im- 
mediate successors  of  Hadrian  are  few  in  number ; 
a  circumstance  owing  in  part  to  the  use  made  of 
the  earlier  codes  in  the  compilation  of  the  Justinian 
code,  and  also  to  the  foct  of  many  of  the  earlier 
constitutions  being  incorporated  in  the  writings  of 
the  jurists,  from  which  alone  any  knowledgo  of 
many  of  them  could  be  derived.  (ConstiL  De 
EtMndatume  Cod,  Dom.  Juttin.) 

The  constitutions,  as  they  appear  in  this  code^ 
have  been  in  many  cases  altered  by  the  compilers, 
and  consequently,  in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
the  code  is  not  always  trustworthy.  This  fiict 
appears  from  a  comparison  of  this  code  with  the 
Theodosian  code  and  the  Novellae.  The  order  of 
the  subject-matter  in  this  code  corresponds,  in  a 
certain  way,  with  that  in  the  Digest.  Thus  the 
seven  parts  into  which  the  fifty  books  of  the 
Digest  are  distributed,  correspond  to  the  first  nine 
books  of  the  Code.  The  matter  of  the  three  last 
books  of  the  Code  is  hardly  treated  of  in  the 
Digest  The  matter  of  the  first  book  of  the  Digest 
is  placed  in  the  first  book  of  the  Code,  after  the 
Uw  relating  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  which,  of 
cotme,  is  not  contained  in  the  Digest ;  and  the 
three  following  books  of  the  first  part  of  the  Digest 
eorrsqiond  to  the  second  book  of  the  Code.    The 
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following  books  of  the  Code,  the  ninth  induded, 
correspond  respectively,  in  a  general  way,  to  tiie 
foUowmg  parts  of  the  Digest  Some  of  the  con- 
stitutions which  were  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Code,  and  are  referred  to  in  the  Institutiones,  have 
been  omitted  in  the  second  edition.  (Instit  2.  tit. 
2p.  s.  27 ;  4.  tit  6.  s.  24.)  Several  constitutions, 
which  have  also  been  lost  in  the  course  of  time, 
have  been  restored  by  Charondas,  Cujadus,  and 
Contiua,  fimn  the  Greek  version  of  them.  (Zim- 
meni^8ic.;HvigisLekrbt$ekderChaeiiekUdeiIiotm, 
iZaoKs,  &C. ;  Backing,  InatUmtumen.)       [O.  L.] 

CODEX  THEODOSIA'NUS.  In  the  year 
429,  Theodostus  IT.,  commonly  called  Theodosius 
the  younger,  appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of 
eight  persons,  to  form  into  a  code  all  the  edicta  and 
genenles  constitutiones  firom  the  time  of  Constantino 
and  according  to  the  model  of  the  Codex  Orego* 
rianus  and  Hermogenianus  {ad  timilihidmem  oine- 
poriam  €l  Hermoffouam  ci>diei$).  In  435,  the 
instructions  were  renewed  or  repeated ;  but  the 
commissioners  were  now  sixteen  in  number.  Anti- 
ochus  was  at  the  head  of  both  commissions.  It 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  originally  the  design 
of  the  emperor  not  only  to  maie  a  code  which 
should  be  supplementary  to,  and  a  continuation  of, 
the  Codex  Gregorianus  and  Hermogenianus  ;  but 
also  to  compile  a  work  on  Roman  law  from  the 
classical  jurists,  and  the  constitutions  prior  to  thoee 
of  Constaatine.  However  this  may  be,  the  first 
commission  did  not  accomplish  this,  and  what  we 
now  have  is  the  code  which  was  compiled  by  the 
second  commission.  This  code  was  completed,  and 
promulgated  as  law  in  the  Eastern  empire  in  438, 
and  declared  to  be  the  substitute  fiar  all  the  consti- 
tutions made  since  the  time  of  Constantino.  In 
the  same  year  (438)  the  codo  was  forwarded  to 
Valentinian  III.,  the  son-in-law  of  Theodosius,  by 
whom  it  was  laid  before  the  Roman  Senate,  and 
confirmed  as  law  in  the  Western  empire.  Nine 
years  later  Theodosius  forwarded  to  Valentinian 
his  new  constitutions  {novellae  eonsHi^iiictus),  which 
had  been  made  since  the  publication  of  the  code  • 
and  these  also  were  in  the  next  year  (448)  pro- 
mulgated as  law  in  the  Western  empire;  So  long 
as  a  connection  existed  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  empires,  that  is,  till  the  overthrow  of  the 
latter,  the  name  NovelUe  was  given  to  the  con- 
stitutions subsequent  to  the  code  of  Theodosius. 
The  latest  of  these  Novellae  that  have  come  down 
to  us  are  three  of  the  time  of  Leo  and  Anthemiua, 
▲.  D.  468. 

The  Codex  Theodosianus  consists  of  sixteen 
books,  the  greater  part  of  which,  as  well  as  his 
Novelhie,  exist  in  their  genuine  state.  The  booka 
are  divided  into  titles,  and  the  tiUes  are  sub- 
divided into  constitutiones  or  Uws.  The  valuable 
edition  of  J.  Gothofredus  (6  vols.  foL  Lugd.  1665, 
re-edited  by  Ritter,  Lips.  1736—1745,  6  vols,  fol.) 
contains  the  code  in  its  complete  form,  except  the 
first  five  books,  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  use 
the  epitome  contained  in  the  Breviarium  [Brbtia- 
ridm].  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  edition  of 
this  code  contained  in  the  Jue  Civile  Antejuetimnia' 
neum  of  Beriin,  1815.  But  the  recent  discovery 
of  a  MS.  of  the  Breviarium,  at  Milan,  by  Clossins, 
and  of  a  Palimpsest  of  the  Theodosian  oode  at 
Turin  by  Peyron,  has  contributed  largely  both  to 
the  critical  knowledge  of  the  other  pirts  of  this 
code,  and  has  added  numerous  genume  constitu- 
tions to  the  first  five  books,  particulariy  to  the 
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fint  Hlbidli  diseovcnes  alio  Wre  added  tp  our 
kxiovlcdge  of  tlie  later  booki,  and  hk  editicn  of  the 
TheodeoKi  Code,  Bonn,  1897,  4ta,  ia  the  ktart 
ind  the  beat, 

Tlie  extract  or  epttone  of  the  fint  five  boeki  in 
the  Bferiariimi  ia  toj  Kantj  ;  263  law%  or  liag- 
menti  of  lawa,  were  oanhted,  which  the  dlMoverico 
of  Goaiaoaiid  Peynm  reduced  to  200.  More  re- 
cent dbcufeiica  Ij  Cario  Baadi  a  Veaoio  at  Turin 
wiU  add  to  the  Gth,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  16th  boolu. 

The  NoveUaeConatitntionei  anterior  to  the  tine 
of  JMriaian  are  coDected  in  nx  hooka  in  the  Jum 
Cirik  iiaft>irfaiiwiiiBn,  Beriia,  1815,  and  in 
Hiael^  more  reeent  edition. 

The  ooauBiHion  of  Tfaeodoona  vaa  eaopowered 
to  anai^  the  eonatttntioDea  aecocding  to  their 
sahject,  and  imds  each  mbject  according  to  the 
order  of  time;  to  ■eparato  thote  which  con- 
tained different  natter,  and  to  onit  what  wm  not 
mendal  or  nperfliiova.  The  anangement  of  the 
TfaeodoBJaa  code  diStn  in  the  main  fron  that  of 
the  code  of  Joatinian,  which  treeta  of  jiu  eccleoi- 
asticoiB  in  the  beginning,  while  that  of  Theodo«iii« 
in  the  fint  hook  treats  ehiefljr  of  offieea ;  and  the 
■ecood,  third,  foorth,  and  beguming  of  the  fifth  book 
treat  of  jna  priTatnm.  The  order  here  oboerred, 
as  well  aa  in  the  code  which  it  prefeaoed  to  follow 
M  a  model,  waa  the  order  of  the  writcn  on  the 
psaetorian  edict.  The  eighth  book  eontanw  the 
hwB  aa  to  gifta,  the  penaltiet  of  celibacy,  and  that 
rt-iacii^  to  the  jna  lib'^romm.  The  ninth  book 
Itedna  with  crimea.  The  lawv  relating  to  the 
CiiriAian  chmch  are  oontained  in  the  nxteenth 
and  last  book.  It  is  obrions  from  the  cireom- 
staacca  under  which  the  Theodosian  and  Josttnian 
OMies  were  eonipiled,and  from  a  comparison  of  them, 
that  the  Justinian  code  was  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Theodosian.  TheTheodoaian  code  was  also  the  basis 
of  the  edict  of  Theodoric  king  of  the  Ostro^ths  ; 
it  was  epitomised,  with  an  interpretation,  in  the 
Visigoth  Lex  Ronuum  [Bkbylarium]  ;  and  the 
Borgondian  Lex  Romaaa,  oonunanly  called  Papiani 
Liner  Resptmsoram,  was  foonded  npon  it.  [0.  L.] 

CODICILLUS.     [Codex.] 

CODON  (ia68«r),abaU.    [Tintinnabvlvm.] 

COE'MPTIO.     [MATmniONiDM.] 

COENA  (Senryor),  the  principal  meal  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  corresponding  to  oar  dinner, 
rather  than  sapper.  As  the  meals  are  not  always 
deariy  distingiushed,  it  will  be  oonTenient  to  give 
a  bridf  aceoont  of  all  of  them  under  the  present 

1.  Grxbk. — The  materials  iar  an  aeooant  of 
tltt  Greek  meals,  dnrii^  the  classical  period  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  are  almost  confined  to  in- 
c^entsl  alloaions  of  Plato  and  the  comic  writers. 
ScTeral  andcnt  anthoia,  termed  8«<«vdAo7oc,  are 
meotioDed  by  Athenaeas ;  bat,  unfortnnately,  their 
writings  only  snrriTe  in  Uie  firagments  quoted  by 
him.  Hia  great  work,  the  Deipnosophists,  is  an 
inezhanstible  trsasory  of  this  kmd  of  knowledge, 
bat  01  arranged,  and  with  little  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish the  coatoms  of  di£Eerent  periods. 

The  poems  of  Homer  contain  a  real  picture  of 
early  mamma,  in  erery  way  worthy  of  the  anti- 
quarian^ attention,  As  they  stand  apart  from  all 
other  writings,  it  uriD  he  eoDTenient  to  exhibit  in 
one  riew  the  slate  of  things  which  they  describe. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Homeric  meals  at 
all  agree  with  the  customs  of  a  later  period  ;  in- 
deed it  wonkl  be  m  men  waate  of  time  to  attempt 
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adapting  «heeoe  to  the  other.  Athenaeoi  (l  pi  8) 
who  has  entered  fully  into  the  subject,  remarks  on 
the  singular  shnplicity  of  the  Homeric  banquets, 
in  which  kings  and  private  men  all  partake  of  the 
sane  ibod.  It  was  common  even  for  rejal  person* 
agca  to  prepare  their  own  meals  {IL  ix.  206—218 ; 
connan  Gen.  xxriL  31),  and  Ulyises  (OA.  xr. 
32*2)  declares  himsv'lf  no  mean  proficient  in  the 
calinary  art  — 

n^  r*  •{  inn<rai,  8«A  8^  (iXm  SoyA  mdfftrm 
AaiT^vcml  r«  aal  imrncat  aol  oiVoxoVai. 

Three  names  of  meals  occur  m  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
— Ikpt^Wy  Whrrow^  i6^w9m.  This  dJTision  of  the 
meals  is  ascribed,  m  a  fragment  of  Anchylus 
quoted  by  Athenaeas  (i.  pi  11),  to  Paknedea. 
The  word  Ifirrer  utiifonnly  means  the  eariy  (V 
^  Orf.  xri.  2)  as  l^fvor  does  the  bteneal  ;  hut 
8««rFor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  for  either  {IL 
S81,  Od.  xWi.  170),  apparently  without  any 
!renoe  to  tine.  We  should  be  careful,  how- 
erer,  how  we  aigue  from  the  unsettled  habiu  of  m 
camp  to  the  regular  customs  of  ordinary  life. 

From  numerous  passages  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
it  appean  to  hare  been  usual  to  sit  during  meal- 
times. In  the  palace  of  Telemachiis,  before  eating 
a  servant  brings  Minerva,  who  is  habited  as  a 
stranger,  the  x*P^  or  lustial  water  '^  in  a  golden 
pitcher,  pouring  it  over  a  silver  vessel**  {Od,  u 
136.)  Beef,  mutton,  and  goat*8  tiesh  were  the 
ordinary  meats,  usually  eaten  roasted ;  yet  from  the 
lines  {JL  xxi.  363) 
'Xls  8^  A^r  (fi  tfrSor,  hntyiiuvot  wvpA  voXXif , 
ISMffTQ  fukU/AtifOf  krmKorp^ptot  O'ldAeio, 

we  learn  that  boiled  meats  were  held  to  bo  far  from 
unsavoury.  Cheese,  Hour,  and  occa«ioiially  fruits, 
also  formed  part  of  the  ilonioric  mt-als.  Drrad, 
brought  on  in  baskeU  {IL  ix.  217),  and  salt  (&As, 
to  which  Homer  gives  the  epithet  ^fior),  are  men- 
tioned: from  Od.  xril  465,  the  latter  appears, 
eren  at  this  early  period,  to  have  been  a  sign  of 
hospitality ;  in  Od.  xL  122,  it  is  the  mark  of  a 
strange  people  not  to  know  its  use. 

Each  guest  appean  to  have  had  his  own  tnble, 
and  he  who  was  first  in  rank  presided  over  tho 
rest  Menelaus,  at  the  marring  feitst  of  Ilermione, 
begins  the  banquet  by  taking  in  his  hands  the  side 
of  a  roasted  ox  and  placing  it  before  his  friends. 
(Od.  ir.  65.)  At  the  same  entertainment  musie 
and  dancing  are  introduced  : — '^The  divine  min- 
strel hymned  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre,  and  two 
tumblen  {icv9urrrrrript)  began  the  festive  stmin, 
wheeling  round  in  the  midst**  It  was  not  beneath 
the  notions  of  those  ear^y  days  to  stimulate  tho 
heroes  to  battle  (//.  xiL  311), 

*E8^  rs,  updaaiif  re,  I8i  vXciott  8«va«^^iif, 

and  Ajax  on  his  return  from  the  contest  with 
Hector  ia  presented  by  Agnmemnon  with  the 
v&ra  Siiirta^ 

The  names  of  seTeral  articles  of  the  festive  board 
occur  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Knives,  spits, 
cups  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  bottles  made  of 
goat^skin,  casks,  &c,  are  all  mentioned.  Many 
sorts  of  wine  were  in  use  among  the  heroes  ;  some 
of  Nestor*s  is  remarked  on  as  being  eleven  yean 
old.  The  Marenean  wine,  so  called  from  Maron, 
a  hero,  was  especially  celebrated,  and  would  bear 
mingling  with  twenty  tiroes  its  own  quantity  of 
water.  It  may  be  observed  that  wine  was  seldom, 
if  OTei^  dnmk  pure.    When  Nestor  and  Machaon 
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tit  down  together,  **  a  woman,^  like  onto  a  god- 
den,  aets  before  them  a  poliihed  table,  with  a 
brazen  tray,  M  tk  Kp6fAvw  w6r^  |{^r.  Then  ihe 
minglei  a  cap  of  Prasuiian  wine  in  Nestor's  own 
goblet,  and  cuts  the  cheese  of  goatV  milk  with  a 
steel  knife,  scattering  white  floor  orer  it  The 
guests  drank  to  one  another :  thus  the  gods  (IL  ir. 
4)  8cta^x«T^  AAA^Aiwf,  and  Ulysses  pledged 
Achilles,  saying,  x«^*»  'AxiAcu  (IL  ix.  225).  Wine 
was  drawn  from  a  ]ax]ger  Tessel  [Cratxb]  into 
the  cups  from  which  it  was  drunk,  and  before 
drinking,  libations  were  made  to  the  gods  by  pour- 
ing some  of  the  contents  on  the  ground.  {JL  vii 
4«0.) 

The  mteresting  scene  between  Ulysses  and  the 
swineherd  (Od,  ziv.  420)  gives  a  parallel  riew  of 
early  manners  in  a  lower  grade  of  life.  After  a 
welcome  has  been  giren  to  the  stranger,  ^  The 
swineherd  cleaves  the  wood,  and  they  place  the 
swine  of  fire  yean  old  on  the  heartn.  In  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  Eumaeus  ibnets  not  the  im- 
mortal gods,  and  dedicates  the  firsUing  lock  with  a 
prayer  for  Ulysses's  return.  He  next  smites  the 
animal  with  a  piece  of  deft  oak,  and  the  attend- 
ants singe  off  the  hair.  He  then  cuts  the  raw  meat 
all  round  from  the  limbs,  and  laying  it  in  the  rich 
fiit,  and  sprinkling  flour  upon  it,  throws  it  on  the 
fire  as  an  offering  (kwapx^)  to  the  gods,  the  rest 
the  attendants  cut  up  and  pierce  with  spits,  and 
having  cooked  it  with  cunning  skill,  draw  off  all, 
and  lay  the  mess  on  the  tables.  Then  the  swine- 
herd stands  up  to  divide  the  portions,  seven  por- 
tions in  aU,  five  fi>r  himself  and  the  guests,  and 
one  apiece  to  Mercury  and  the  nymphs.^ 

There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  remark  in  the 
Homeric  mannen  than  the  hospitality  shown  to 
strangers  Before  it  is  known  who  they  are,  or 
whence  they  come,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  times  to 
give  them  a  welcome  reception.  {Od,  L  125,  &c) 
When  Nestor  and  his  sons  saw  the  strangers, 
**  They  aU  came  in  a  crowd  and  saluted  them  with 
the  hfuid,  and  made  them  sit  down  at  the  feast  on 
the  soft  fleeces  by  the  sea  shore.'* 

The  Greeks  of  a  Uter  age  usually  partook  of 
three  meals,  called  Atcpdrur/io,  ipurrov,  and  8«7ri«or. 
The  last,  which  corresponds  to  the  U^oir  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  was  the  evening  meal  or  dinner  ; 
the  ifHoror  was  the  luncheon ;  and  the  iucpdriafia^ 
which  answers  to  the  ipurrw  of  Homer,  was  the 
early  meal  or  breakfiist 

The  iucpdrtafUL  was  taken  immediately  after 
rising  in  the  morning  (i^  finniSy  Iw6cr,  AJristoph. 
^eet,  1 286).  It  usually  consisted  of  bread,  dipped 
in  unmixed  wine  (ftxporos),  whence  it  derived 
its  name.  (Plut  Symp,  viiL  6.  §  4  ;  SchoL  ad 
Tlu^ier,  i.  51  ;  Athenaeus,  i.  p.  1 1.) 

Next  followed  the  Hpicrop  or  luncheon ;  but  the 
time  at  which  it  was  taken  is  uncertain.  It  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  Xenophon^  Anabasis, 
and  appears  to  have  been  taken  at  difiierent  times, 
as  would  naturally  be  the  case  with  soldien  in 
active  service.  Suidas  (s. «.  Acrnior)  says  that  it 
was  taken  about  the  third  hour,  that  is  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  but  this  account  does  not 
agree  with  the  statements  of  other  ancient  writers. 
We  may  conclude  from  many  circumstances  that 
this  meu  was  taken  about  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  that  it  answered  to  the  Roman  prandnoHy  as 
Plutarch  {Symp,  viiL  6.  §  5)  asserts.  Besides 
which  the  time  of  the  irX<^0owra  &7opd,  at  which 
provisiona  seem   to  have  been   bought  for  the 
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fyiffrWf  was  from  nine  o'clock  till  noon.  This 
agrees  with  the  account  of  Aristophanes  (Fefp. 
605 — 612),  who  introduces  Philodeon  describing 
the  pleasure  of  returning  home  after  attending  the 
courts,  and  partaking  of  a  good  ^loror.  The 
courts  of  justice  could  scarcely  have  finished  their 
sittings  by  nine  o'clock.  Timaeus  also  definea 
8cftXi|  wpotta,  which  we  know  to  have  been  the 
early  part  of  the  afternoon  [Dus],  as  the  time 
before  the  JSipurrw.  The  ^urror  was  usually  a 
simple  meal,  but  of  course  varied  according  to  the 
habits  of  individuals.  Thus  Ischomachus,  in  de- 
scribing his  mode  of  life  to  Socrates,  who  greatly 
approves  of  it,  says,  *Apc<rr^  Z<ra  fL-fyrt  kv^s  fL-fyr^ 
iyoM  vX^pqs  8ii|ficp«^iy  (Xen.  Oeoom,  xi  18). 

The  principal  meal,  however,  was  the  SctiryoK 
It  was  usually  taken  rather  late  in  the  day,  fre- 
quently not  before  sunset.  (Lysias,  e,  Eratoatk, 
p.  26.)    Aristophanes  (JBotL  652)  says, 

Sol  8^  fAcX^^ei, 
Sror  Ji  Scic^vovr  rh  irroiXMv  Knrufhr  x^'P*^ 
M  Zwrpw. 

But  in  order  to  ascertain  the  time  meant  by 
SMcdTovr  T^  <rroixc<or,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  Horolooium. 

The  Athenians  were  a  social  people,  and  were 
very  fond  of  dining  in  company.  Entertainmenta 
were  usually  given,  both  in  the  heroic  ages  and 
latter  times,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the 
gods,  either  on  public  or  prirate  occasions ;  and 
also  on  the  annivoaair  of  the  birthdays  of  mem- 
ben  of  the  fomily,  or  of  illustrious  persons,  whether 
living  or  dead.  PJutarch  (5jfm/>.  viiL  1.  §  1) 
speaks  of  an  entertainment  being  given  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  birthdays  both  of  Socrates  and 
PUito. 

When  young  men  wished  to  dine  together  they 
finequently  contributed  each  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
called  (rvfftCo\<^,  or  brought  their  own  provisiona 
with  them.  When  the  first  plan  was  adopted, 
they  were  said  hmb  m/itoKinr  tcnrycZv,  and  one 
individual  was  usually  entrasted  with  die  money 
to  procure  the  provisions,  and  make  all  the  neces- 
sary preparationa.  Thus  we  read  in  Terence 
(jE'a0iaoft,iiL4)  — 

^  Heri  aliquot  adolescentuli  coimns  in  Piraeo, 
In  hunc  diem  ut  de  symbolis  essemus.  Chaeream 

ei  rei 
Praefecimus :  dati  annul! :  locus,  tempus  consti- 
tutum  esf^ 

This  kind  of  entertafaunent  in  which  each  guest 
contributed  to  the  expense,  is  mentioned  in  Homer 
(Od,  L  226)  under  the  name  of  tpcofos. 

An  entertainment  in  which  each  person  brought 
his  own  provisions  with  him,  or  at  least  con- 
tributed somethiuff  to  the  general  stock,  was  called 
Scrryor  iarh  <nn^5o9,  beouse  the  provisions  were 
brought  in  baskets.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  365.)  This  kind 
of  entertainment  is  also  spoken  of  by  Xenophon 
{Mam.  iiL  14.  §  1). 

The  most  usual  kind  of  eniertainmenti,  how« 
ever,  were  those  in  which  a  person  invited  his 
friends  to  his  own  house.  It  was  expected  that  they 
should  come  dressed  with  more  than  ordinary  care, 
and  also  have  bathed  shortly  before  ;  hence,  when 
Socrates  was  going  to  an  entertainment  at  Aga- 
thonV,  we  are  told  that  he  both  washed  and  put 
on  his  shoes, — things  which  he  seldom  did.  (Plato, 
Symp,  c.  2.  p.  174.)   As  soon  as  the  gufliti  arrived 
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•t  die  hamm  of  tbor  kost,  their  tbon  or  Madab 
won  taken  off  Vr  tlie  tloTca^  ud  their  feet  washed 
(mikiwr  and  Aae><C*^')  1a  aadcBt  worfca  of 
■It  we  ficequently  aee  a  ahive  or  other  penoa  n 
prescated  in  the  act  of  taking  off  the  ihoea  of  the 
gnettft^  of  whieh  aa  example  k  givea,  froaB  a  lena 
cottB  in  the  BritiBh  Maaena,  in  p.  308.  After 
their  feet  had  been  waahed,  the  caeeci  reclined  oa 
the«Alpai  or  coo^ea  (Kal  I  ^  Iff  immfi(9tw  rW 
nSe,  Ira  csranfetTe,  Phto,  ^S^nap.  c  3.  pi  175). 

It  hao  already  been  reaiaiked  that  Homer  nerer 
d«Kribm  pcnoas  ao  wdiniay,  bvt  alwajo  m  sittinft 
at  their  nwala  ;  bat  at  what  taoM  the  change  was 
intwdmed  ia  aawTtain.  MBlkr  {Dmimu^  it.  S. 
S  1)  canriariea  fiem  a  fragment  of  Akiaaa,  qaoted 
bj  Athcnaeos  (iiL  pw  ill),  that  the  Spwtaao  were 
1  to  ledine  at  their  meals  m  earij  as  the 
>  of  Alemaa.  The  DoriaM  of  Crete  alwajo 
i  hat  the  AthemaM,  like  the  Spartaoa»  wet« 
to  ndine.  The  Oieek  women  and 
diiUicB,  howerer,  like  the  Roama,  eoatmoed  to 
■it  at  their  meals, «  «e  find  them  wpttauHsd  ia 
aadeat  anorics  of  art 

It  was  naaal  for  only  two  penoas  lo  recline  on 
each  eonch.  Thna  Agathen  myo  to  Ariatodcmas, 
Zk  IT,  *Afiey<Iyf,  wop*  *Zf9^paxw  mmrmtXi^mn 
and  to  Sooates,  ^ife,  S^ajparct ,  w^p*  iiik  aard- 
K«i#e  (Pbto,  4mp.  c  a^  ^  P-  17^)-  Also  at  a 
faaataet  given  by  Attaobae  of  Thebes  to  fifty 
PcniaM  and  fif^  Giedks,  we  are  told  timX  one 
Peniaa  and  one  Greek  reclined  on  each  conch, 
lo  andent  weeks  of  art  we  asaally  see  the  goesu 
represented  in  this  way  ;  but  sometimes  there  is  a 
larser  namber  on  one  long  cAlm:  see  the  cut 
aader  the  artide  Sthpooium.  The  manner  ni 
which  they  redinedy  the  ^j^tm  r%$  KaromM^wm, 
as  Platareh  (4fB^  ▼.  6)  calls  it,  will  be  andcr- 
stood  by  refemng  to  the  woodcut  already  mcn- 
tianed,  where  the  gnests  are  represented  reclining 
with  their  left  aims  on  striped  pillows  {bmrpcAifia), 
and  baring  their  right  free  ;  whenee  Locian 
(Z;eei^  c  6}  speaks  A  #w*  ^7x6*01  leiwM  or. 

After  the  gnests  had  pbced  themseWes  on  the 
cXlpai,  the  ^Tes  braoght  in  water  to  wash  their 
hands  (fSnp  mark  x*<^  ^8^).  The  subsequent 
proceedingB  of  the  dinner  are  brieilT  described  in 
two  lines  of  Aristophanes  {Vup.  1216X 

The  dinner  was  then  serred  np  ;  whence  we  read 
in  Aristophanes,  and  elsewhere,  of  riu  rptar4Cas 
dffip4pti9y  by  which  expression  we  are  to  under- 
stand Dot  merely  the  dishes,  but  the  tables  them- 
lelTea.  (Philoxen.  ep.  Atkm,  it.  pi  146,  £)  It  ap- 
pears that  a  table,  with  prorisions  upon  it,  was 
placed  before  each  kXhni :  and  thus  we  find  in  all 
ancient  wotks  of  art,  which  represent  banquets  or 
symposia,  a  small  table  or  tripod  pUwed  before  the 
KAlini,  and  when  there  are  more  than  two  persons 
on  the  aAlni,  sereral  of  soch  tables.  These  tables 
are  eridently  small  enough  to  be  moved  with 
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In  eatmg,  the  Greeks  bad  no  kniTcs  or  forks, 
but  nmde  use  of  their  fingers  only,  except  in  eat- 
ing soaps  or  other  Uqnidi^  which  they  partook  of 
by  means  of  a  spoon,  called  ;cvrr(\if,  ^Otfrpor,  or 
flier  pot.  Soraetimea  they  used  instead  of  a  spoon, 
a  hollowed  piece  of  bread,  also  called  ^iutfrUif. 
(PoIhB,  Ti.  87,  z.  89  ;  Aristoph.  EqmL  1164  ; 
Saidas^  i.  e.  /uporUif.)     After  eating  they  wiped 


thaor  fiqgtfi  on  pieces  of  bread,  called  dw«#ia><aAlai. 
(Pollox,  Ti  93.)  They  did  not  ose  any  duths  or 
napkins ;  the  x«<^^»<««^^  and  tfayuryfla,  which 
are  snnwtimea  mentioned  (Pollux,  L  &),  were  towels, 
which  wars  only  used  when  they  washed  their 


It  appean  that  the  anangeroeot  of  the  dinnef 
was  entniBtcd  to  certain  slaves  (Plato,  Spnp.  c.  3. 
p.  175.)  The  one  who  had  the  chief  nmasement 
of  it  was  called  Tpae«Ceve«^r  or  rpaet^^^iM 
(Athen.  iv.  pi  170,e. ;  PuUux,  iil  41,  tI  IS). 

It  would  exceed  the  limiu  of  this  work  to  giro 
an  accovnt  of  the  ditferent  dishes  which  were  in* 
trodaccd  at  a  Greek  dinner,  though  their  number 
is  fitf  below  thooe  which  were  usually  partaken 
of  at  a  Ronmn  entertainment  The  most  common 
filed  among  the  Greeks  was  the  ;id(a  (Dor.  pMU\ 
a  kind  of  frumenty  or  soft  cake,  which  was  pre* 
pared  in  different  wars,  as  appean  by  the  various 
names  which  were  e'iTen  to  iu  (Pollux,  tl  76.) 
The  pd(^  is  freouently  mentioned  by  Aristophanes. 
The  forr^  /i4(^  of  which  PhUocleon  partakes  on 
returning  home  from  the  courts  (Aristoph.  Vnp. 
610),  is  said  by  the  Scholiiut  to  hare  bet>n  Biade 
of  barley  and  wine.  The  ;id(a  continued  to  the 
httest  times  to  be  the  common  food  of  the  lower 
dassee.  Wheatea  or  bariey  bread  was  the  second 
BMst  usual  species  of  food  ;  it  was  sometimes  made 
at  hooae,  but  more  usually  bought  at  the  market  of 
^Jttt  i^mmKm  or  Af^evi^Aia^t.  The  Tcyretables 
ordinarily  eaten  were  mallows  (j»mkixn\  lettuces 
(dpOo^),  cabUgrs  (A<^anH\  bcwis  (a^a^), 
lentils  {^9Mm)^  hic  Pork  was  the  most  fiivmirite 
aninml  food,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Romans  ; 
Platareh  (^yiii;».  iv.  A.  f  1)  calU  it  rh  tiiraiirarsr 
Kpioa,  Sausages  also  were  rery  commonlr  eaten. 
It  is  a  corioas  fiKt,  which  Plato  {IM  Rep,  iii. 
c.  1 3.  p.  404)  has  rsmarked,  that  we  nerer  read 
ia  Homer  of  the  heroes  partaking  of  fish.  In  later 
times,  howcTer,  fish  was  one  of  the  most  feToorite 
AnmIs  of  the  Greeks,  insomuch  so  that  the  name  of 
«for  was  applied  to  it  aar*  ^{ox^r.  (Athen.  rii. 
pi  276,  e.)  A  minute  account  of  the  fishes  which 
the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  eat,  is  given  at  the 
end  of  the  scTenth  book  of  Athenaeos,  arranged  ia 
alphabetical  order. 

The  ordinary  meal  for  the  fiunily  was  cooked 
by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  or  by  the  female 
sUiTes  under  her  direction ;  bat  for  special  occa- 
dons  professional  cooks  {fiAy^ipoi)  were  hired,  of 
whom  there  appear  to  hare  been  a  great  number, 
(Diog.  LaerL  ii  72.)  They  are  fi^aendy  men- 
tioned  in  ^hi  fiagmenti  of  the  comic  poeU ;  and 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  all  the  refine* 
meats  of  their  art  were  in  great  demand  ia  other 
parts  of  Greece  beddes  their  own  country.  The 
Sicilian  cooks,  howerer,  had  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion (Plato,  IH  Rwp,  iil  c  13.  p.  404),  and  a 
Sicilian  book  on  cookery  by  one  Mithaecus  ia 
mentioned  in  the  Gorgias  of  Plato  (c  156.  p.  618. 
Compare  Maxim.  Tyr.  Ditt,  iv.  5)  ;  but  the  most 
celebrated  work  on  the  subject  was  the  Taerpo* 
Aoyia  of  Arehcstratus.     (Athen.  iii.  p.  104.  b.) 

A  dinner  given  by  an  opulent  Athenian  usually 
consisted  of  two  courses,  called  respectively  wp^ai 
r^c(ai  and  3e^f^  r^c(ai.  Pollux  (ti.  83^ 
indeed,  speaks  of  three  courses,  which  was  the 
number  at  a  Roman  dinner;  and  in  the  same 
way  we  find  other  writera  under  the  Roman 
empire  speaking  of  thrre  oounes  at  Greek  din- 
ners;  but  before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Gree^ 
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luid  the  introduction  of  Roman  customs,  we  only 
read  of  two  courses.  The  first  course  emhtaced 
the  whole  of  what  we  consider  the  dinner,  namely, 
fish,  poultry,  meat,  &c  ;  the  second,  which  Gor> 
responds  to  our  dessert  and  the  Roman  beUariOy 
consisted  of  different  kinds  of  fruit,  sweetmeats, 
confections,  &c. 

When  the  first. course  was  finished  the  tables 
were  taken  away  (oJfpcty,  Airoipctv,  Aroipeiy, 
i^cupcly,  iK^4p€af,  fiarrdi^af  rks  .rp«ir^(af ),  and 
water  was  given  to  the  guests  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  their  hands.  Crowns  made  of  garlands  of 
flowers  were  also  then  given  to  them,  as  well  as 
various  kinds  of  perfumes.  (PhilylL  op.  Atkem,  ix. 
p.  408,  e.)  Wine  was  not  drunk  till  the  first 
course  was  finished  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  guests 
had  washed  their  hands,  unmixed  wine  was  intro- 
duced in  a  large  goblet,  cslled  ftcrdyivrpoy  or  fteTar- 
ytxTpis,  of  which  each  drank  a  little,  aiter  pouring 
out  a  small  quantity  as  a  libation.  This  liba- 
tion was  said  to  be  made  to  the  **  good  spirit  ^ 
{iya0ov  SoZ/coros),  and  was  usually  accompanied 
with  the  singing  of  the  paean  and  the  playing  of 
flutes.  After  this  libistion  mixed  wine  was 
brought  in,  and  vrith  their  first  cup  the  guests 
drank  to  Aihs  %uTfipos,  (Xen.  Ssfnp-  ii«  1 ;  PhUo, 
Symp,  c.  4.  p.  176 ;  Died.  Sic  iv.  8 ;  Suidas,  s.  v. 
*AyiBw  Aaifiopot,)  With  the  <nroy8al,  the  ietrvoy 
closed  ;  and  at  the  introduction  of  the  dessert 
(^irtpai  rpcar4(cu)  the  v<$TOf,  ffvfjar6a'iO¥^  or 
K&fios  commenced,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
the  article  Symposium.  (Becker,  €hanhle»^  voL  I 
pp.  411—450.) 

2.  Roman.  In  the  following  account  of  Roman 
meals,  we  take  the  ordinary  life  of  the  middle  ranks 
of  society  in  the  Auffustan  a^  noticing  incidentally 
the  most  remarkable  deviations,  either  on  the  side 
of  primitive  simplicity  or  of  late  refinement 

The  meal  wiu  which  the  Roman  sometimes  be- 
gan  the  day  waa  the  jeniaculumf  a  word  derived, 
as  Isidore  would  have  us  believe,  ajejtauo  tohsendo^ 
and  answering  to  the  Ghreek  ixpATifffta,  Festus 
tells  us  that  it  was  also  called  praimdieula  or  stZotem. 
Though  by  no  means  uncommon,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  usual,  except  in  the  case  of 
children,  or  sick  persons,  or  the  luxurious,  or,  as 
Nonius  adds  (Ih  Re  Cih.  i.  4),  of  labouring  men. 
An  irregukr  meal  (if  we  may  so  express  it)  Was 
not  likely  to  have  any  very  regular  time :  two  epi- 
grams of  Martial,  however,  seem  to  fix  the  hour  at 
about  three  or  four  o^clock  in  the  morning.  (Mart. 
Ep.  xiv.  233,  viii.  67.  9.)  Bread,  as  we  learn 
from  the  epigram  just  quoted,  formed  the  substan- 
tial part  of  this  eariy  break&st,  to  which  cheese 
(Apul.  MaL  L  p.  110,  ed.  Prancof.  1621X  or  dried 
fruit,  as  dates  and  raisins  (3uet  Aug.  76)  were 
sometimes  added.  The  jentacuium  of  Vitellius 
(Suet.  Vit.  c  7.  c.  13)  was  doubtless  of  a  more 
solid  character  ;  but  this  was  a  case  of  monstrous 
luxury. 

Next  followed  the  pfomdium  or  luncheon,  with 
persons  of  simple  habits  a  frugal  meal  ^ 

**  Quantum  interpellet  mani 
VentTP  diem  durare.*^ 

Hor.  Sat.  I  6.  127,  128. 

As  Horace  himself  describes  it  in  another  place 
{Sat  iL  2.  17), 

**  Cum  sale  panis 
Ijatrantem  stoniachum  bene  leniet,** 
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agreeably  with  Seneca's  account  (Ep.  84),  Pamir 
deinde  iiecua  et  tine  menaa  prandium^  pad  quod 
non  tunt  lavandae  manus.  From  the  latter  pas- 
sage we  learn  incidentally  that  it  was  a  hasty 
meal,  such  as  sailors  (Juv.  SaL  vi.  101)  and  scMiers 
(Liv.  xxviii.  14)  partook  of  when  on  duty,  with- 
out sitting  down.  The  prandium  seems  to  have 
originated  in  these  military  meals,  and  a  doubt  has 
been  entertained  whether  in  thdr  ordinary  life  the 
Romans  took  food  more  than  once  in  the  day. 
Pliny  {Ep.  iii.  5)  speaks  of  Aufidius  Bassus  as  fol- 
lowing the  oHcieut  custom  in  taking  luncheon  ;  but 
again  (Ep.  iil  1),  in  describing  the  manners  of  an 
old-fashioned  person,  he  mentions  no  other  meal 
but  the  eoena.  The  following  references  (Sen.  Ep. 
87 ;  Ck.adAtLy.1;  Mart  vi  64)  seem  to  prove 
that  luncheon  vras  a  usual  meal,  although  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  there  were  many  who,  like 
Vitellius,  could  avail  themselves  of  all  the  various 
times  which  the  different  fashions  of  the  day  al- 
lowed (Suet  VU.  13).  It  would  evidently  be 
absurd,  however,  to  lay  down  uniform  rules  for 
matters  of  individual  caprice,  or  of  fiishioa.at  best 
The  prandium^  called  by  Suetonius  (Aug.  78) 
cUme  meridiauus,  was  usually  taken  about  twelve 
or  one  o'clock.  (Suet  CuL  58,  Chud.  34.)  For 
the  luxurious  palate,  as  we  gather  incidentally 
from  Horace's  satires,  very  different  provision  waa 
made  from  what  was  described  above  as  his  own 
simple  repast  Fish  was  a  requisite  of  the  table 
(Sai.  ii.  2.  16)  — 

**  Foris  est  promus,  et  atrum 
Defendens  pisces  hyemat  mare,^ 

to  which  the  choicest  wines,  sweetened  with  the 
finest  honey,  were  to  be  added — 

**  Nisi  Hymettia  mella  Falemo 
Ne  biberis  diluta,*^ 

which  hitter  practice  is  condemned  by  the  learned 
gastronomer  (Sat,  ii  4.  26),  who  recommends  a 
weaker  mixture  — 

**  lioni  praecordia  mulso 
Prolueris  melius,** 

and  gravely  advises  to  finish  with  mulberries  fresh 
gathered  in  the  morning  (Ibid.  21 — 23 ;  see  Tate*s 
Horace^  2nd  ed.  pp.  97—106). 

The  words  of  Festus,  ooena  apud  ofUuniot  dice" 
hatur  quod  nunc  pta$idium^  have  given  much  trouble 
to  the  critics,  perhaps  needlessly,  when  we  remem- 
ber the  change  of  hours  in  our  own  country.  If 
we  translate  ooena^  as  according  to  our  notions  we 
ought  to  do,  by  *'  dinner,**  tiiey  describe  exactly 
the  alteration  of  our  own  manners  during  the  hwt 
centuiy.  The  analogy  of  the  Greek  word  3«tsvor, 
which,  according  to  Athenaeus,  v^as  used  in  a 
simihir  way  for  ipurrov^  also  aflbrds  assistance. 
Another  meaL  termed  merendd,  is  mentioned  by 
Isidore  and  Festus,  for  which  several  refined  dis- 
tinctions are  proposed  |  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
it  really  differed  from  ih&pnmditun. 

The  table,  which  was  made  of  citron,  maple-wood, 
or  even  of  ivory  (Juv.  Sat  xi.\  was  covered  with 
a  tnanteU,  and  each  of  the  different  courses,  some- 
times amounting  to  seven  (Juv.  Sat  i  95),  served 
upon  a  /erculum  or  waiter.  In  the  **  munda 
supellex  **  of  Horace,  great  care  was  taken 

**  Ne  turpe  toral,  ne  sordida  mappa 
Comtget  nares  ;  ne  non  et  cantharus  et  lanx 
Dsteod^t  tibi  te.*»  Ep.  i.  5.  22—24. 
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And  on  tlie  SBine  occasion,  the  whole  dinner,  which 
consisted  of  Tegetubles,  was  serrcd  up  on  a  single 
platter  (r.  2). 

To  Tftum  to  our  description,  the  dinner  usually 
ooosisied  of  three  courses :  first,  tlw  promuhit  or 
amtteoemti  (Cic.  adFam,  ix.  20),  adled  also  ffusMo 
(Petron.  SaL  31),  made  np  of  all  sorta  of  stimu- 
lants to  the  appetite,  such  as  those  described  by 
Honee  (jSat,  ii  8.  9), 
*  Rapala,  hictucae,  radices,  qnalia  lassmn 
Penrellunt  stomachum,  siser,  alec,  faecuhi  Coa.** 

Eggs  also  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  ix.  20 ;  Hor.  SaL  i.  3.  6) 
were  wa  bidispensable  to  the  first  course  that 
they  almost  gave  a  name  to  it  (a6  oeo  Utqae  ad 
wtaUy,  In  Uie  promulms  of  Trimalchio^  supper 
(Petron.  31)  —  probably  designed  as  a  satire  on 
the  emperor  Nero  —  an  ass  of  Corinthian  brass  is 
introduced,  bearing  two  panniers,  one  of  white, 
the  other  of  black  olives,  covered  with  two  lai^ 
dishes  inscribed  with  Trimalchio**  name.  Next 
eome  dormice  (ffUres)  on  small  bridges  sprinkled 
with  poppy-seed  and  honey,  and  hot  sausages  (tomo- 
emla)  on  a  siWer  gridiron  (eraiieula\  with  Syrian 
iffunes  and  pomegranate  berries  underneath.  These, 
howeTer,  were  imperial  luxuries  ;  the  frugality  of 
Martial  only  allowed  of  lettuce  and  Sicenian  olives ; 
indeed  he  himself  tells  us  that  the  promvlsU  was 
a  refinement  of  modem  luxury  {Ep.  xiil  14.  1). 
Macrobius  (Sat.  iL  9)  has  left  an  authentic  record 
of  a  coena  poiUiJiemn  (see  Hor.  Carm.  il  14.  28), 
given  by  Lentolos  on  his  election  to  the  office  of 
fiamen,  in  which  the  first  course  alone  was  made 
up  of  the  following  dishes:  —  Several  kinds  of 
shell-fish  (eekmit  ostreae  crudae^  pelorides,  tpondylit 
gtfoomaridetf  murieeB  pmrpurae^  balami  aUk  et 
tuffriy^  thrushes,  asparagus,  a  £uted  hen  {gafUna 
oUUiM),  beccaficoes  i/ietdmlae\  nettles  (urtftbas), 
the  hannches  of  a  goat  and  wild  boar  {UtmU  copra- 
ghdj  apmgid),  rich  meats  made  into  pasties  {altHia 
m  JMna  mcoltUa)f  many  of  which  are  twice  re- 
peated in  the  inventory. 

It  would  &r  exceed  the  limiU  of  this  woriL  even 
to  mention  all  the  dishes  which  formed  the  second 
course  of  a  Roman  dinner,  which,  whoever  likes, 
may  find  minutely  described  in  Bulengerus.  (De 
Ctimvimis^  ii  and  iii)  Of  birds,  the  Quinea  hen 
{J/ra  aois\  the  pheasant  (pAoMONO,  so  called  from 
Phasis,  a  river  o(  Colchis),  and  the  thrush,  were 
most  in  repute ;  the  liver  of  a  capon  steeped  in 
milk  (Pliny),  and  beccaficoes  (Jeedulae)  dressed 
with  pepper,  were  held  a  delicacy.  (Mart  iii.  5.) 
The  peacock,  according  to  Macrobius  (Sat,  iL  9), 
was  first  introduced  by  Hortensius  the  orator,  at 
an  inaugural  supper,  and  acquired  such  repute 
among  the  Roman  gourmands  as  to  be  com- 
monly sold  for  fifty  denarii  Other  birds  are 
mentioned,  as  the  duck  (anas.  Mart.  xiu.  52), 
especially  iu  head  and  breast ;  the  woodcock 
(atloffem)^  the  turtle,  and  flamingo  (phoemaqrienu^ 
Mart  xiii.  71 X  the  tongue  of  which.  Martial  tells 
IU,  especially  commended  itself  to  the  delicate 
pakte.  Of  fish,  Ihe  variety  was  perhaps  still 
greater :  the  chair  {§earu$\  the  turbot  {rhcnUmt)^ 
the  stni^geon  (acipen$er%  the  mullet  (muUua), 
were  highly  jnized,  and  dressed  in  the  most 
various  fashions.  In  the  banquet  of  Nasidienus, 
an  eel  is  brought,  garnished  with  prawns  swim- 
ming in  the  sauce^  (Mart  Xema,  xiii.)  Of  solid 
meat,  pork  seems  to  have  been  tho  fitvourite  dish, 
cspeoally  racking-pig  (Mart  xiii.  41)  ;  the  paps 
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of  a  sow  served  up  in  milk  (mmm.  Ibid.  Ep.  ii\ 
the  flitch  of  bacon  (petaso^  Ep.  55),  the  womb  of 
a  sow  (va^,  Ep,  56),  are  all  mentioned  by 
Martial.  Boar'k  flesh  and  venison  were  also  in 
high  repute,  especially  the  former,  described  by 
Juvenal  {Sat.  i.  141)  as  animal  propter  eomtivia 
natam.  Condiments  were  added  to  most  of 
those  dishes:  such  were  the  flrarMv,  a  kind  of 
pickle  made  firom  the  tunny  fish  (Mart  xiil  108)  ; 
the  fforum  mtdormn,  made  ftam  the  intestines  of 
the  mackerel  (aeomberX  so  called  because  brought 
from  abroad  ;  alec^  a  sort  of  brine  ;  /aejty  the  sedi- 
ment of  wine,  &&,  for  the  receipts  of  which  we 
must  again  refer  the  reader  to  Catios^s  learned 
instructor.  (Hor.  Sat  il  4.)  Several  kinds  of 
/itmfi  (Ibid.  v.  20)  are  mentioned,  tnifles  fbofeti)^ 
raoshrooms  (iabere$\  which  either  made  dishes  by 
themselves,  or  formed  the  gsmitare  for  laiger  dishes. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  ar^Mles  of  im* 
perial  Rome  were  at  ail  behind  ounelves  in  the 
prepaiEtion  and  arrangements  of  the  table.  In  a 
large  household,  the  functionaries  to  whom  this 
important  part  «£  domestic  ecanomr  was  entrusted 
were  four,  the  butler  ( prootas),  the  cook  (arehi- 
wiagirus\  the  amnger  of  the  dishes  (itnietMr\ 
and  the  carver  (carptor  or  tdmor).  Carvmg  was 
taught  as  an  art,  and,  according  to  Petronius  (35, 
36),  performed  to  the  sound  of  music,  with  appro- 
priate gesticulations  (Juv.  Sat.  v.  121), 

^  Nee  minimo  sane  discrimine  refert 
Quo  vultu  lepores  et  quo  gallma  seoetnr.** 

In  the  supper  of  Petronios,  a  large  round  tray 
(feradMn^  repoittorium)  ii  brought  in,  with  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  figured  all  round  it,  upon  each 
of  which  the  artiste  (structor)  had  placed  some  ap- 
propriate viand,  a  goose  on  Aquarius,  a  pair  of 
scales  with  tarts  (tcriblitae)  and  cheesecakes  ( pla- 
oentae)  in  each  scale  on  Libra,  dec.  In  the  middle 
was  placed  a  hive  supported  by  delicate  herbage. 
Presently  four  slaves  come  forward  dancing  to  tne 
sound  of  music,  and  take  away  the  upper  part  oi 
the  dish  ;  beneath  appear  aU  kinds  of  dressed 
meats  ;  a  hare  with  wings,  to  imitate  Pegasus, 
in  the  middle ;  and  four  figures  of  Marsyas  at  tho 
oomen,  pouring  hot  sauce  (parutn  piperatum)  over 
the  fish,  that  were  swimming  in  the  Euripus  be- 
low. So  entirely  had  the  iSnnans  lost  all  shame 
of  luxury,  since  the  days  when  Cincius,  in  support- 
ing the  Fannian  Uw,  charged  his  own  age  with 
the  enormity  of  introducing  the  pormt  Tnyamu 
(a  sort  of  pudding  stuffed  with  the  flesh  of  other 
animals,  Macrob.  SaL  il  2). 

The  bellaria  or  dessert,  to  which  Horace  alludes 
when  he  says  of  Tigellius  ab  aw  Umm$  ad  mala 
dtaretf  consisted  of  fruits  (which  tne  Romans 
usually  ate  uncooked),  such  as  almonds  (am^gdalae\ 
dried  grapes  (uvae  pas$ae\  dates  (palmulaej  laryo- 
tae^  dactyli)  ;  of  sweetmeats  and  confections,  called 
edutia  meUiia^  duidaria,  such  as  cheesecakes  (cu- 
pediasy  cnutula^  Hba,  plaoentae^  arlologam\  almond 
cakes  (coptas),  tarts  (mriUitae)^  whence  the  maker 
of  them  was  called  pittor  duleianusy  placentariui^ 
Ubariusj  dec 

Wo  will  now  suppose  the  table  spread  and  the 
guests  assembled,  each  with  his  mappa  or  napkin 
(Mart  xil  29X  and  in  his  dinner  dress,  called 
oomatoria  or  euUtoria^  usually  of  a  bright  colour 
(Petron.  c.  21),  and  variegated  with  flowers.  First 
they  took  off  their  shoes  for  fear  of  soiling  the 
couch  (Mart  iii  30),  which  was  often  inlaid  with 
X  2 
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ivory  or  tortoiseshell,  and  covered  with  cloth  of 
^Id.  Next  they  hud  down  to  eat  (Hor.  Sat. 
1.  4.  39),  the  head  resting  on  the  left  elbow  and 
rapported  by  cushions.  (Mart  iil  8.)  There 
were  tuiially,  but  not  always,  three  on  the  same 
conch  (Hor.  Sat,  L  4.  86),  the  middle  place  being 
esteemed  the  most  honoorable.  Around  the  tables 
stood  the  servants  (mmistri)  clothed  in  a  tunic 
(Hor.  SaL  il  6.  107),  and  girt  with  napkins  (Suet 
CaL  26) :  some  removed  the  dishes  and  wiped  the 
tables  with  a  rough  cloth  (pamaape^  Hor.  Sat.  ii. 
8.  11),  others  gave  the  guests  water  for  their 
hands,  or  cooled  the  room  with  fans.  (Mart.  iii. 
82.)  Here  stood  an  Eastern  youth  (Juv.  Sat,  v. 
55)  behind  his  master*s  couch,  ready  to  answer 
the  noise  of  the  fingers  (digiU  crepitua^  Mart  vi. 
89),  while  others  bore  a  large  pUtter  (maxombmum) 
of  different  kinds  of  meat  to  the  guests.  (Hor.  Sat 
iL  8.  86.) 

Whatever  changes  of  &shion  had  taken  place 
since  primitive  times,  the  coena  in  Cicero*s  day 
(ad  AtLix,7)  was  at  all  events  an  evening  meal 
It  was  usual  to  bathe  about  two  o'clock  and  dine 
at  three,  hours  which  seem  to  have  been  observed, 
at  least  by  the  higher  classes,  long  after  the  Au- 
gustan age.  (Mart  iv.  8.  6,  xL  53.  8;  Cia  ad 
Fain,  ix.  26  ;  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  1.)  When  Juvenal 
mentions  two  o'clock  as  a  dinner  hour,  he  evi- 
dently means  a  censure  on  the  luxury  of  the  person 
named  (Sat.  i.  49,  50), 

**  Exul  ab  odava  Marius  bibit^ 

In  the  banquet  of  Nasidienus,  about  the  same  hour 
is  intended  when  Horace  says  to  Fundanius, 

*^  Nam  mihi  quaerenti  convivam  dictus  here  illic 
De  medio  potare  die.** 

Horace  and  Maecenas  used  to  dine  at  a  late 
hour  about  sunset  (Hor.  Sat.  iL  7.  33,  Ep.  i. 
5.  3.)  Perhaps  the  various  statements  of  classical 
authors  upon  this  subject  can  only  be  reconciled  by 
supposing  that  with  the  Romans,  as  with  ourselves, 
there  was  a  great  variety  of  hours  in  the  different 
ranks  of  society. 

Dinner  was  set  out  in  a  room  called  eoenath  or 
diaeta  (which  two  words  perhaps  conveyed  to  a 
Roman  ear  nearly  the  same  distinction  as  our 
dining-room  and  parlour).  The  eoenatio^  in  rich 
men's  houses,  was  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence. 
(Sen.  Ep.  90.)  Suetonius  {Nero,  31)  mentions  a 
supper- room  in  the  golden  palace  of  Nero,  con- 
structed like  a  theatre,  with  shifting  scenes  to 
change  with  every  course.  In  the  midst  of  the 
coenatio  were  set  three  conches  (irieUnia\  answer- 
ing in  shape  to  the  square,  as  the  long  semicircular 
couches  (sifftmUa)  did  to  the  oval  tables.  An 
account  of  the  disposition  of  the  couches,  and  of 
the  place  which  each  guest  occupied,  is  given  in 
the  article  Tricliniuit. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  accustomed,  in 
later  times,  to  recline  at  their  meals ;  though  this 
practice  could  not  have  been  of  great  antiquity  in 
Greece,  since  Homer  never  describes  persons  as 
reclining,  but  always  as  sitting,  at  their  meals. 
Isidore  of  Seville  {Ofig.^Ok  11)  also  attributes 
the  same  practice  to  the  ancient  Romans.  Even 
in  the  time  of  the  eariy  Roman  emperors,  children 
in  families  of  the  highest  rank  used  to  tit  together 
at  an  inferior  table,  while  their  fiithers  and  elders 
reclined  on  couches  at  the  upper  part  of  the  room. 
(Tacit  Ann,  xiiL  16 ;  Suet  At^.  65,  Oamd,  32.) 
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Roman  ladies  continued  the  practice  of  sitting 
at  table,  even  after  the  recumbent  position  had 
become  common  with  the  other  sex.  (Varro,  ap, 
I$id.  Orig.  xx.  11 ;  Val.  Max.  ii  1.  §  3.)  It  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  considered  more  decent,  and 
more  agreeable  to  the  severity  and  purity  of  ancient 
manners,  for  women  to  sit,  more  especiiJly  if  many 
persons  were  present  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
find  cases  of  women  reclining,  where  there  was 
conceived  to  be  nothing  bold  or  indelicate  in  their 
posture.  In  some  of  the  bas-relie&,  representing 
the  visit  of  Bacchus  to  Icarus,  Erigone,  instead  of 
sitting  on  the  couoh,  reclines  upon  it  in  the  boeom 
of  her  father.  In  Juvenal  {SaL  iL  120)  a  bride 
reclines  at  the  marriage  supper  on  the  bosom  of 
her  husband  ;  which  is  illustrated  by  the  foUowing 
woodcut,  taken  from  Montfiiucon  {AnL  Ei*p,Stq)pL 


It  seems  intended  to  represent  a  scene  of  perfect 
matrimonial  felicity.  The  husband  and  wifis  re- 
cline on  a  sofa  of  rich  materials.  A  three-legged 
table  is  spread  with  viands  before  them.  Their 
two  sons  are  in  front  of  the  sofa,  one  of  them  sit- 
ting, in  the  manner  above  described,  on  a  low 
stool,  and  playing  with  the  dog.  Several  females 
and  a  boy  are  performing  a  piece  of  music  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  married  pair. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that,  before  lying 
down,  the  shoes  or  sandals  were  taken  off.  In  all 
the  ancient  paintings  and  bas-reliefs  illustrative  of 
this  subject,  We  see  the  guests  reclining  with  naked 
feet;  and  in  those  of  them  which  contain  the 
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aliject  of  tlw  nnt  of  Bacdmi  to  IcanM, 
otMore  a  finm  petlaniing  lor  BMcbw  this 
Tbe  pneeding  voodcut,  taken  from  a  terra 
cotta  in  the  British  Mnoenm,  vepnocntiog  this 
mbject,  both  obows  tlie  naked  feei  of  leant,  who 
hM  paitly  xaioed  hmwelf  from  Ua  eonch  to  wdeonie 
his  gaeoti  and  abo  thai  Baochot  has  one  of  his 
feet  abcadr  naked,  whibt  the  fiom  is  m  the  act  of 
icaMThy  the  shoe  from  the  ocher.  [BL  J.] 

COENA'CULUM.     [Bomcs.] 
COENATIO.    [CoxNA,ikS08,a.] 
COENATCKRIA.    [Cobna,  pi  307,  K  ;  8tn- 

THBia.] 

COGNATI.  The  fbOowing  pesonge  of  Ulpian 
(FWy.  tit.  26.  9  1)  will  explam  the  mesning  of 
this  Gerai  :  — 

**  The  bereditatee  of  intestate  inaenni  belong  b 
the  fint  place  to  their  sni  hetedes,  that  is,  children 
who  are  in  the  power  of  the  parent,  and  those  who 
are  in  the  place  of  childm  (as  gnndchildicn  tot 
instance)  ;  if  there  are  no  sni  heredea,  it  belongs  to 
the  eonaangnxnei,  that  is,  brothers  and  sisters  by 
the  same  &tber  (it  was  not  necessary  that  they 
ihoold  be  by  the  same  mother) ;  if  there  are  no 
eonsangoinei,  it  belongs  to  the  remaining  nearest 
atenali,  that  ia,  to  the  cognati  of  the  male  sez,  who 
tnce  their  dewent  through  males,  and  are  of  the 
mme  frmilia.  And  this  is  proTided  by  a  law 
ot  the  Twelve  Tables :  —  Si  iidmtaio  mantmr  em 
proxiaau  famUiam 


Cognati  are  aD  those  who,  aocording  to  the  Jos 
Gentinm  or  Jns  Natarale,  are  sprung  from  one  per^ 
son,  whether  male  or  female  (cognati . .  qnasi  ez 
naonati, Dig.  38.  tit  8.  s.  1.  §  l.>  Pore  Natimlis 
Cognatio  exists  between  a  woman,  who  ii  not  in 
maoo,  and  her  cfaildroi,  whether  bom  in  marriaae 
or  net ;  and  among  all  persona  who  are  akin  merely 
thnwgfa  the  mother,  wxthoat  any  respect  to  mar^ 
riage.  CoDseqncntly,  children  of  one  mother  be- 
gotten in  maznage  and  not  begotten  in  marriage, 
and  children  of  one  mother  begotten  in  marriage  by 
different  €Kthen,  are  eognati.  The  natnral  reUttion- 
ship  by  procreation  was  called  natoralis,  as  o]>- 
posed  to  cognatio  cirilis  or  legitima,  which,  though 
fimnded  on  the  naturalis  cognatio,  reoeiTed  from 
positive  law  a  distinct  charKter.  This  natoralis 
cognatio  was  often  simply  called  cognatio,  and  the 
civilis  or  legitima  was  called  agnatio.  Natoralis 
cognatio  thai,  simply  in  itsell^  was  no  cirilis  cog- 
natio ;  bnt  agnatio  was  both  cognatio  natoialis  and 
civilia 

A  ootrect  notion  of  the  term  agnatos  cannot  be 
had  withoot  referring  to  the  notion  of  the  patria 
potestaa,  and  to  one  of  the  senses  of  the  word 
finnilia,  In  one  sense,  then,  fiunilia  signifies  all 
those  fr«e  persons  who  are  in  the  power  (in  patria 
potestate  manoTe)  of  the  same  Roman  citizen,  who 
was  paterfamiliaa,  or  head  of  a  frmilia ;  and  in 
this  sense  fiunilia  signifies  all  those  who  are  united 
in  one  body  by  this  common  bond.  It  is  a  general 
term  which  oooipRhends  all  the  agnati.  The 
l(?gitimato  children  of  sons  who  were  not  eman- 
cipated were  ia  the  patria  potestas,  consequently 
formed  part  of  the  fiunilia,  and  were  agnati. 
Adopted  children  were  also  in  the  adoptive  fisther^s 
power ;  and  eonseqnently  were  agnati,  though  they 
were  not  natnnles  oqgnatL  Accordingly,  if  the 
legal  agnatic^  which  arose  from  adoption,  was  dis- 
K^ved  hj  emancipation,  there  remained  no  cognatio : 
hut  if  the  agnatio,  which  arose  from  cognatio,  was 
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dissolved  by  emancipation,  there  still  remained  the 
natoralis  cognatio.  The  patrrfarailias  nminuincd 
his  power  over  his  frmilia  so  long  as  he  lived,  ex- 
cept over  those  who  were  emancipated,  or  pasMrd 
into  another  &milia,  or  in  any  way  sustained  a 
deminutio  capitis.  On  his  death,  the  common  bond 
of  the  patria  potestas  was  dbsolvrd,  and  his  ions 
became  respectively  brads  of  fiunilies  ;  that  is,  of 
persons  who  a-ere  m  their  power,  or,  with  retp««t 
to  one  another,  were  agnati.  But  all  these  perM>ns 
continued  to  be  members  of  the  same  fiunilia  ;  that 
is,  they  were  still  agnati,  and  consequently  the 
agnatio  subsisted  among  persons  so  loiifr  as  thry 
oould  tnce  back  their  descent  threugh  males  to  one 
common  pater&miliac 

Agnati,  then,  may  be  briefly  ezpUincd  to  be 
those  **  who  would  be  in  the  patria  potcstns,  or  in 
jmt^  as  a  wife  in  mummt  riri^  or  in  thf  maims  of  a 
son  who  is  in  the  fiithcr*s  power,  if  the  pRU-rfami. 
lias  were  alive  ;  and  this  is  true  whether  such 
perrons  ever  were  actually  so  or  not**  (Hugo, 
Lekr6tick,  Ac.) 

The  imperfection  of  an  individual,  as  a  living 
being,  is  completed.  First, by  marriage,  which  unit4*s 
two  persons  of  different  se'zes  in  a  society  for  life. 
Second,  the  imperfection  of  an  Individ luU  which 
arises  from  his  limited  existence,  is  completed  in 
the  institution  of  Komon  law  in  the  patria  potestas, 
to  which  is  attached,  partly  as  a  further  develop- 
ment,  partly  as  a  more  natural  or  less  legal  analogy, 
kinship :  **  as  a  further  development  in  agnatio, 
which  is  only  the  residuum  of  a  pre\iouB  existing 
patria  potestas  with  c  'ndUint  continimtiun  ;  as  a 
natural  analogy  in  co^'nxitio,  in  which  the  jus  Ken- 
tium  recognises  the  community  of  individuals 
which  rests  on  descent,  as  the  jus  civile  in 
agnatio.**   (Savi^y,  *>jrfe»i,  Ac  vol.  i.  p.  34 1 ,  Ac.) 

We  must  suppose  then,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
clear  notion  of  agnatio,  that  if  the  male  from 
whom  the  agnati  claim  a  common  descent  were 
alive,  and  they  were  all  in  his  power,  or  in  his 
manus,  or  in  the  manus  of  those  who  are  in  his 
power,  they  would  all  be  agnail  In  order,  then, 
that  agnatio  may  8ul»»iat  among  persons,  the 
male  from  whom  the  descent  is  claimed  must  have 
lost  his  patria  potestas  by  death  only,  and  not  by 
any  capitis  deminutio,  and  conse<]U(-ntly  not  by 
any  of  his  children  passing  into  any  other  pntria 
potestas,  or  into  the  manus  viri,  which  would  in 
effect  be  passing  into  another  agnatio ;  for  a  person 
could  not  at  the  same  time  be  an  agnatus  of  two 
altogether  different  families.  Accordingly,  adoption 
destroyed  the  former  agnatio,  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  a  son  took  away  all  his  rights  of  agnatio, 
and  his  former  agnati  lost  all  their  righto  against 
hinL 

The  legal  definition  (Gains,  iii.  1 0)  that  agnati 
are  those  who  are  connected  by  legitima  cognatio, 
and  that  legitima  cognatio  is  the  cognatio  through 
persons  of  the  male  sex,  must  be  viewed  solely 
with  reference  to  the  natural  relation  ;  for  agnatio, 
as  a  civil  institution,  comprehended  those  who  were 
adopted  into  the  fiunilia ;  and  further,  those  who 
were  adopted  oot  of  the  fiunilia  lost  their  former 
agnatio. 

The  meaning  of  consanguine!  has  already  been 
given  by  Ulpian.  Those  who  were  of  the  same 
blood  by  both  parents,  were  sometimes  called 
germani ;  and  consangumei  were  those  who  had  a 
common  fitther  only  ;  and  uterini  those  who  had  a 
common  mother  oidy. 
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Abnepoa. 
AbDcpda. 
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Trlnepot, 
Trinepda. 

This  table  shows  all  the  degrees  of  oognatio. 
The  degree  of  relationship  of  any  given  penon  in 
this  stemma,  to  the  person  with  respect  to  whom 
the  reUtionship  is  inqniied  after  (u  Mve,  &&),  is 
indicated  by  the  fignies  attached  to  the  sereral 
words.  The  Roman  numerals  denote  the  degree 
of  cognatio  in  the  canon  law ;  and  the  Arabic 
nnmeralsi  the  degrees  in  the  Roman  or  Civil  law. 
The  latter  mode  of  reckoning  is  adopted  in  Eng- 
land, in  ascertaining  the  persons  who  are  entitled 
as  next  of  kin  to  the  personal  estate  of  an  intestate. 
In  the  canon  law,  the  number  which  expresses  the 
collateral  degree  is  always  the  greater  of  the  two 
nambeis  (when  they  are  different)  which  express 
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the  distance  of  the  two  parties  from  the  common 
ancestor  ;  but  in  the  civil  law,  the  degree  of  re- 
lationship is  ascertained  by  counting  from  either  of 
the  two  persons  to  the  other  through  the  common 
ancestor.  All  those  words  on  which  the  same 
Roman,  or  the  same  Arabic,  numerals  occur,  i^ 
present  persons  who  are  in  the  same  degree  of 
cognatio,  according  to  these  respective  laws,  to  the 
pemn  u  aoeei,  Ac.  (Hugo,  Lthrhtuk^  &e. ;  Mare« 
soil,  Uhrlfuek,  Ac ;  Dig.  38.  tit  10,  /^  GradUnu, 
&c  ;  Ulpianus,  Froff.  ed.  Bocking  ;  BSdcing,  7it- 
ttUuHonen,)  [G.  L.J 

CO'GNITOR.    [Actio.] 

COGNO'MEN.    [NoM«N.] 

COHERES.    [Hxass.] 

COHORS.    [ExERCiTus.] 

COLA'CRETAE  {imXaKpirai^  also  called 
Kt$?iayp4Tai\  the  name  of  very  ancient  maffistrates 
at  Athens,  who  had  the  management  of  all  nnandal 
matters  in  the  time  of  the  kings.  They  are  said 
to  have  derived  their  name  from  collecting  certain 
parts  of  the  yictims  at  sacrifices  {iit  rov  iey^ip^uf 
rks  icoAof).  The  legislature  of  Solon  left  the 
Colacretae  untouched ;  but  Cleisthenes  deprived 
them  of  the  charge  of  the  finances,  which  he  trana- 
feired  to  the  Apodectae,  who  were  established  in 
their  stead.  [Apoobctab.]  Fr<»n  this  time  the 
Colacretae  had  only  to  provide  for  the  meals  in  the 
Prytaneium,  and  subsequently  had  likewise  to  pay 
the  fees  to  the  dicasts,  when  the  practice  of  paying 
the  dicasts  was  introduced  by  Pericles.  (Aristoph. 
Vesp.  693,  724,  with  Schol. ;  Etym.  M.  Phot  H»- 
sych.  Suid.Tim. ;  Ruhnk.<»<  Tim,  PlaL  Urn.  p.  171 ; 
Bdckh,  PvbL  EcoH.  o/Aihm$,  pw  1 73.  &c,  2nd  ed.) 

COLLA'TIO  BONO'RUM.  [BonobumCol- 

LATIO.] 

COLLEGATAIUUS.  [Lbgatum.] 
COLLEGIUM.  The  persons  who  fbnned  a 
coU^um,  were  called  eoUegaa  or  todaUg,  The 
word  coll^um  properly  expressed  the  notion  of 
sereral  persons  being  united  in  any  office  or  for 
any  common  purpose  (Liv.  x.  13,  22  ;  Tadt  Atm, 
iiL  31)  ;  it  afterwards  came  to  signify  a  body  of 
persons,  and  the  union  which  bound  them  together. 
The  collegium  was  the  irmpia  of  the  Greeks. 

The  notion  of  a  collegium  vras  as  follows :  — 
A  collegium  or  coipus,  as  it  was  also  called,  muat 
consist  of  three  penons  at  least  (Dig.  50.  tit  16. 
s.  85.)  Persons  who  legally  formed  such  an  asso- 
ciation were  said  eorpm  kcJmrty  which  ii  equiva- 
lent to  our  phnse  of  being  incorporated  ;  and  in 
later  times  they  were  said  to  be  oorporati^  and  the 
body  was  called  a  Ofrparaiio,  Those  who  fanned 
the  public  revenues,  mines,  or  salt  works  (sa/Mow) 
might  have  a  corpus.  The  power  of  forming  such 
a  collegium  or  societas  (for  this  term  also  was 
used),  was  limited  by  various  leges,  senatuseon* 
Bulta,  and  imperial  constitutions.  (Dig.  3.  tit  4.) 
Associations  of  individuals,  who  were  entitled 
to  have  a  corpus,  could  hold  property  in  com- 
mon ;  they  could  hold  it,  as  the  Roman  jurists 
remark,  just  as  the  state  held  property  (res  com- 
munes).  These  collegia  had  a  common  chest,  and 
could  sue  and  be  sued  by  their  syndicus  or  actor. 
That  which  was  due  to  the  collegium  or  univcrsitaa 
(for  this  was  a  still  more  general  term),  was  not 
due  to  the  individuals  of  it ;  and  that  which  the 
collegium  owed,  vros  not  the  debt  of  the  individuals. 
The  property  of  the  collegium  was  liable  to  be 
seized  and  sold  for  its  debts.  The  collegium  or 
univenitas  was  governed  by  its  own  regulationd. 
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«Uck  BQglift  b«  waj  RgBktMM  Afrt  tiM  BMibcn 
•fireed  ^on,  praridcd  tliey  mb  boC  oBBtmiy  to 
hv:  th»  pumuBo,  m  Oarai  eonjectam  (Dig. 
47.  th.  221,  WM  deriTed  fiva  •  kw  of  Solua, 
vbich  W  qnoiea.  TW  eoOegiui  itiD  mhratod, 
thoagh  an  tka  oriciaal  Maabm  wan  clwiged. 
CoQ^iia  of  all  kiadt  aay  be  viawad  aadcr  two 
atpeeti, — aa  baviog  mbw  abject  of  adiainktwtioB 
tixhitr  pabKc  or  not  pablie,  which  abject  it  often 
the  BHin  iwupueii  for  which  thej  aziet,  or  as  being 
'of  holding  yiyyeitj  and  conmcting  and 
UioiM.  Aj  hariag  Maia  object  of  ad- 
» thcj  aia  Tieared  aa  ansU  (nagietratae 
n  adminieticnt, 
t  (Dig.  60.  tit.  1. 
•.25).  Aa  having  a  capacity  to  hold  property,  th^ 
aie  pHvly  fictitioai  or  arti&cial  pemngee,  and, 
oomeqKmtiy,  thaa  eoneeiTed,  it  ii  not  all  thenen- 
boi  wbo  aia  nippoeed  to  compote  thia  artificial 
penon,  bat  the  maabere  an  the  living  pereoiM  by 
wbeee  agncy  thie  artificial  petMB  doee  the  acts 
which  an  iiiuwarj  far  the  acqoieitioa  and  admi- 
aiatmlian  of  ite  pnpcrty.  Itiioniy  with  reference 
to  the  pwipueca  of  owneiahip  and  contncta,  that  an 
artifidnl  perMnhaaanezialeBceasaperMn.  There 
are  00010  fivther  leaMrks  andcr  Umvaftama. 

A  lawlnny  eonititnted  coOeginm  wae  legiti- 
anink.  Aeeociatiena  of  indrriduaU,  which  affected 
to  act  a*  ooUegia,  bat  wcR  fi«bidden  by  law,  were 
celled  illieita. 

It  doee  not  sppear  how  eollcgm  wck  fi«iaed, 
except  that  nme  arere  ■pecially  ertaUished  by  legal 
eBthority.  (Ur,  t.  50,  52  ;  Snet  Gmo.  42,  Jw^. 
82 ;  Dig.  9b  tit.  4.  ft.  1.)  Other  collegia  were 
probably  larmtd  by  Tohmtary  avociationo  of  indi- 
Tidoals  nnder  the  prorinane  of  eome  geneial  legal 
aathflrity.  Thie  lappooition  woold  account  far  the 
fact  of  a  great  namber  of  collegia  being  farmed  in 
the  coarae  of  time,  and  many  of  them  being  occa- 
•ionoUy  wippiaawd  as  not  legitima. 

Some  of  theee  corporate  bodice  reeemUed  oar 
fompanira  or  gvilda ;  each  were  the  fafanrvoi,  pie- 
toram,  Ac  collegia.  (Lompndioa,  JUtt,  Slmrae, 
33.)  Otheia  were  of  a  religioae  character  ;  rach 
M  the  pontificnm,  aogonm,  natnm  arralram 
collegia.  Othen  were  bodiea  eeneetned  aboat 
gcTenonent  and  adminiitmtion  ;  ae  tribanorom 
plebio  (LiT.  zlii.  82),  qoaeatomm,  docnrionam 
collegia.  The  titlee  of  mimerou  other  collegia 
may  be  eoUeetad  fiam  the  Ronma  writen,  and 
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Ill 


According  to  the  definition  of  a  colleginm,  the 
eoneob  being  only  two  in  number  were  not  a  col- 
legium, thoi^  each  wae  called  eoUega  with  r»- 
ipect  to  the  other,  and  their  onion  in  office  wae 
called  coUqghnn.  The  Roasaaa  nerer  called  the 
indiTidaal  who,  far  the  time,  filled  an  office  of 
perpetual  emitiiiaance,  a  nnirerritae  or  collegium, 
fiv  that  woald  haTe  been  a  contradiction  in  terma, 
which  it  has  been  reeerrcd  for  modem  tiniee  to 
introduce,  nnder  the  name  of  a  coipoiatioa  sole. 
But  the  notion  of  one  pemn  ncceedmff  to  ail  the 
rights  of  a  ptadeceeeor  was  familiar  to  the  Romans 
in  the  case  of  a  sin^  heres,  aid  the  same  notion 
must  haw  eidstod  with  respect  to  indiTiduals  who 
held  any  office  in  perpetual  sncciession. 

According  to  Ulpian,  a  mirenitas,  though  ra- 
dnced  to  a  singia  aMmbcr,  was  still  conoideiad  a 
uaiTeniCas  ;  for  the  indrvidual  possessed  all  the 
rights  of  the  uniTcrsitaa,  and  used  the  name  by 
which  it  WM  distingaiahad.    (Dig.  8*  tit  4.  t.  7.) 


WhcA  a  new  member  was  taken  bto  a  colla- 
gium,  ha  was  said  op-cfilari,  and  the  old  member* 
were  said  with  irspKt  to  bira,  rarrfere  la  coH/>ffimm, 
The  made  of  filling  up  Tscancica  arould  Tary  in  di^ 
farsnt  collegia. 

Ciritateo  and  res  publieae  (ciTil  communitie*) 
snd  amnictpia  (ia  the  later  sense  of  the  term) 
wars  Tiewad  as  fictitious  peisonsi 

According  to  Pliny  (A>.  t.  7  :  Ulp.  Fir.  tit  22. 
s.  5)  ras  publieae  and  municipta  could  not  take 
as  heres  ;  and  the  reason  given  is,  that  they  were  a 
corpus  incertum,  and  so  could  not  omwre  heredita" 
Amm  /  that  is,  do  those  acts  which  a  herrs  hiniMrlf 
mast  do  in  order  to  show  that  be  contenU  to  be  a 
heres,  Ibr  the  hereo  could  not  in  this  matter  act 
by  a  represematiTe.  A  res  puUica,  thrn'forr.  at 
being  o^fictitious  person,  could  not  do  the  necessary 
act.  Municipia,  like  other  fictitioas  pereona, 
could,  howerer,  acquire  property  in  other  wars, 
and  by  means  of  other  prnons,  whether  bond  or 
fi«a  (Dig.  41.  Ut 2.  s.  1.  ^'2rl):  and  they  could 
take  fideicomroissa  under  the  senatusconsultum 
Apronianum  which  was  passed  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  and  extended  to  licita  collegia  in  the 
time  of  31.  Aurelius.  (Dig.  84.  tit  5.  s.  21.)  By 
another  scnatusconsultun^  the  liberti  of  municipia 
might  naUie  the  municipes  their  heredea.  The  gods 
could  not  be  made  heredes,  except  such  deities  ns 
pomesssd  this  capacity  by  special  senatascon- 
taKa  or  imperial  constitutions,  such  as  Japitcr 
Tarpeins,  &c.  (Uipi  Pr.  tit  22.  s.  6.)  By  a  con* 
stitution  of  Leo  {OA,  tl  tit  24.  s.  12)  ciritatea 
obtained  the  capacity  to  take  property  as  beredca. 
As  early  as  the  time  of  Nenra  snd  Hadrian,  ciTi- 
tates  could  lake  legacies. 

Though  ciritates  within  the  Roman  empire 
could  not  originally  receiTc  gifts  by  will,  yet  in* 
dependent  states  could  receive  gifis  in  that  way 
(Tacit  Amm,  ir.  48),  a  case  which  furnishes  no 
objections  to  the  statement  above  made  by  Pliny 
and  Ulpian.  In  the  same  way  the  Roman  state 
accepted  the  inheritance  of  Attains,  king  of  Per- 
gamas,  a  gift  which  came  to  them  foom  a  foreigner. 
The  Roman  lawyen  considered  such  a  gift  to  bo 
accepted  by  the  jus  gentium.  (Dig.  3.  tit  4  ;  47. 
tit  22  ;  Savigny,  Sgtkm^  &c.  vol  iL  p.  235.  &c.) 
[UNIVBUSITAa.]  [O.  L.] 

COLON  AT  Ua,  COLO'NL  The  Coloni  of 
the  later  Imperial  period  formed  a  class  of  agri- 
culturists, whose  condition  has  been  the  subject  of 
daborato  iuTestigation. 

These  Coloni  were  designated  by  the  Tarions 
naases  of  Coloni,  Rustici,  Originarii,  Adscriptitii, 
Inquilmi,  Tributarii,  Onsitl  A  person  might  be- 
come a  Colonus  by  birth,  with  reference  to  which 
tha  term  Originarios  was  used.  When  both  the 
parcnto  were  Coloni  and  belonged  to  the  same 
master,  the  children  were  ColonL  If  the  father 
was  a  (3olonus  and  the  mother  a  sbive,  or  con- 
versely, the  children  followed  the  condition  of  the 
BMHher.  If  the  father  was  free  and  the  mother  a 
Colona,  the  children  were  Coloni  and  belonged  to 
the  master  of  the  mother.  If  the  father  was  a 
O>loinis  and  the  mother  free,  the  children  before 
the  time  of  Justinian  followed  the  condition  of  the 
fiUher:  afterwards  Justinian  declared  such  chil- 
dren to  be  free,  but  finally  he  reduced  them  to  the 
condition  of  Coloni.  If  both  parenU  were  O>loni 
and  belonged  to  different  masters,  it  was  finally 
settled  that  the  masters  should  divide  the  children 
between  tham,  and  if  there  was  ao  odd  ooe^  k 
z  4 
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■hodd  go  to  the  owner  of  the  mother.  If  a  nuui 
lived  for  thirtj  years  as  a  Colonns,  he  became  the 
Coloniu  of  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  he 
lived  ;  and  though  he  was  still  free,  he  could 
not  leave  the  land:  and  a  man  who  had  pes* 
•essed  for  thirtj  yeaia  m  oolonos  belonffing  to 
another,  could  defisnd  himself  against  the  cuums  of 
the  fonner  owner  by  the  Praescriptio  triginto  an- 
norum.  A  constitution  of  Valentinian  III.  de- 
darad  how  firee  persons  might  become  Colon!  by 
agreeoMnt ;  and  though  there  is  neither  this  nor 
any  similar  regdation  in  the  Coda  of  Justinian, 
there  is  a  passage  which  appanat^  recognises 
that  persons  might  become  Coioni  1^  such  agree- 
ment    (Cod.  xl  tit  47.  s.  22.) 

The  Coloni  were  not  slaves,  though  their  con- 
dition in  certain  respects  was  assimilated  to  that 
of  slaves  ;  a  circumstance  which  will  explain  their 
being  called  servi  ternie,  and  sometimes  being  con- 
trasted with  liberl  They  had,  however,  connu- 
bium,  which  alone  is  a  characteristic  that  dis- 
tinguishes them  clearly  from  slaves.  (Cod.  xl  tit 
47.  s.  24.)  But,  like  slaves,  thev  were  liable  to 
corporal  punishment,  and  they  had  no  right  of 
action  agamst  their  master,  whose  relation  to 
them  was  expressed  by  the  term  Pationus.  (Cod. 
Theod.  V.  Ut  11.)  The  colonus  was  attached 
to  the  soil,  and  he  could  not  be  permanently 
separated  fh>m  it  by  his  own  act,  or  by  that 
of  his  patronus,  or  by  the  consent  of  the  two. 
The  patronus  could  sell  the  estate  with  the  coloni, 
but  neither  of  them  without  the  other.  (Cod.  xL 
tit  47.  s.  2.  7.)  He  could,  however,  transfer 
superabundant  coloni  from  one  to  another  of  his 
own  estates.  When  an  estate  held  in  common 
was  divided,  married  persons  and  relations  were 
not  to  be  separated.  The  ground  of  there  being 
no  legal  power  of  separating  the  coloni  and  the 
estate  was  the  opinion  that  such  an  arrangement 
was  fiivourable  to  agriculture,  and  there  were  also 
financial  reasons  for  this  rule  of  law,  as  will  pre- 
sently  appear.  The  only  case  in  which  the  colonus 
could  be  separated  from  the  land  was  that  of  his 
becoming  a  soldier,  which  must  be  considered  to 
be  done  with  the  patron^  consent,  as  the  b*irden 
of  recruiting  the  army  was  imposed  on  him,  and  in 
this  instance  the  state  dispensed  with  a  general 
rule  for  reasons  of  public  convenience. 

The  colonus  paid  a  certain  yearly  rent  for  the 
land  on  which  he  lived :  the  amount  was  fixed  by 
custom  and  could  not  be  raised  ;  but  as  the  land- 
owner might  attempt  to  raise  it,  the  colonus  had  in 
such  case  for  his  protection  a  right  of  action 
against  him,  which  was  an  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral rule  above  stated.  (Cod.  xi.  tit  47.  s.  5.) 
There  were,  however,  cases  in  which  the  rant  was 
fixed  by  agreement 

A  further  analogy  between  the  condition  of 
Servi  and  Coloni  appears  from  the  fiict  of  the  pro- 
perty of  Coloni  being  called  their  Peculium.  It  is 
nowever,  distinctly  stated  that  they  could  hold  pro- 
perty (Cod.  Theod.  v.  tit  11)  ;  and  the  expressions 
which  declare  that  they  could  have  nothing  **  pro- 
pria ^  (Cod.  XL  tit  49.  s.  2)  seem  merely  to  de- 
clare that  it  was  not  propria  in  the  sense  of  their 
having  power  to  alienate  it»  at  least  without  the 
consent  of  their  patroni.  It  appears  that  a  co- 
lonus could. make  a  vrill,  and  that  if  he  made 
none,  his  property  went  to  his  next  of  kin  ;  for  if 
a  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon,  ftc,  died  intestate 
Bnd  without  kin,  his  property  went  to  the  church 
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or  eonTent  to  which  he  belonged,  except  such  aa  he 
had  as  a  colonus,  which  went  to  his  pationna,  who 
with  respect  to  his  ownership  of  the  land  is  called 
Dominus  possessionis.  (Cod.  Theod.  ▼.  tit  3.) 
Some  Hasses  of  Coloni  had  a  power  of  alienating 
their  property.  (Cod.  xi.  tit  47.  s.  23.) 

The  land-tax  due  in  respect  of  the  land  occupied 
by  the  colonus  was  paid  by  the  dominus  ;  but  the 
coloni  were  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  poU-tiix, 
though  it  was  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
dominus  who  recovered  it  from  the  colonus.  The 
liability  of  the  colonus  to  a  poll-tax  explains  why 
this  class  of  persons  was  so  important  to  the  atate, 
and  why  their  condition  could  not  be  changed 
without  the  consent  of  the  state.  It  was  only 
when  the  colonus  had  lived  as  a  free  man  for 
thirty  yean  that  he  could  maintain  his  fireedom  by 
a  praescriptio,  but  Justinian  abolished  this  prae- 
scripUo,  and  thus  empowered  the  dominus  to  assert 
his  right  after  any  Upse  of  time.  (Cod.  xi  tit  47. 
s.  23.)  With  respect  to  their  liability  to  the  poll- 
tax,  the  coloni  were  called  trUmtarii^  cemsiii  or 
eemtUmt  oAnoati,  adacrifitiUi^  admsriptUiae  comdititmim^ 
and  omuSbmi  tidteripH.  This  term  adscriptio  ap- 
pears to  have  no  reference  to  their  being  attached 
to  the  land,  but  it  refers  to  their  liability  to  the 
poll-tax  as  being  rated  in  the  tax-books,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  the  Greek  term  for  Ad- 
scriptitius  is  'Evar^Ypo^y. 

Aj  the  Coloni  were  not  servi,  and  as  the  dasa 
of  Latini  and  peregrini  hardly  existed  in  the  Uter 
ages  of  the  Empire,  we  must  consider  the  (Coloni 
to  have  had  the  Civitas,  such  as  it  then  was  ;  and 
it  is  a  consequence  of  this  that  they  had  connnbiom 
generally.  A  (^nstitation  of  Justinian,  however 
{Noo.  22.  c  1 7),  declared  the  marriage  of  a  colonua, 
who  belonged  to  another  person,  and  a  free  woman 
to  be  void.  The  0>nstitution  does  not  seem  to 
mean  any  thing  else  than  that  in  this  case  the 
Emperor  took  away  the  0>nnubium,  whether  for 
the  reasons  stated  by  Savigny,  or  for  other  reasona, 
is  immaterial.  This  speciiU  exception,  however, 
proves  the  general  rule  as  to  0>nnubium. 

The  origin  of  these  Coloni  is  uncertain.  They 
appear  to  be  referred  to  in  one  passage  of  the 
Digest  (Dig.  30.  s.  112),  under  the  name  of  In- 
quilinus,  a  term  which  certainly  was  sometimea 
applied  to  the  whole  class  of  ColonL  The  passage 
states,  that  if  a  man  bequeaths,  as  a  legacy,  the 
inquilini  without  the  praedia  to  which  they  adhere 
{iiate  praediis  quUnu  adhaertiU\  it  is  a  void  legacy. 
Savigny  conceives  that  this  passage  may  be  ex- 
plained without  considering  it  to  refer  to  the 
Coloni  of  whom  we  are  speaking ;  but  the  ex- 
planation that  he  suggests,  s?ems  a  very  forced 
one,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  his  expUnation 
of  another  passage  in  the  Digest  (50.  tit  15.  s.  4). 
The  condition  of  the  old  Clients  seems  to  bear 
some  relation  to  that  of  the  Coloni,  but  all  historical 
traces  of  one  class  growing  out  of  the  other  are 
entirely  wanting. 

Savigny  observes  that  he  does  not  perceive  any 
historioil  connection  between  the  villeins  (tnUom) 
of  modem  Europe  and  the  Coloni,  though  there  is 
a  strong  resemUance  between  their  respective  con- 
ditions. There  were^  however,  many  important 
distinctions  ;  for  instance,  the  villein  services  due 
to  the  lord  had  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in 
the  case  of  the  Coloni,  so  fitr  as  we  know.  Some 
modem  writers  would  hastily  infer  an  hbtorical 
coimection  of  institutions  which  happen  to  have 
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Litdelan^i  Tconcs,  Mctiaii  1712, 
&C,  and  Bnetan  (foL  6.  24),  maj  \m  oomulted  m 
to  tke  incidents  of  ViUeinage. 

Tkift  Tiew  of  thm  coDditioD  of  the  C^loni  it  fron 
Sftvi^ny^  Emkj  od  UieMbject,  which  k  Irimhtiwl 
in  tbe  PhiUogxal  MnMms.ToL  ii. 

Tbe  ^Mrtian  of  tke  origin  of  tbcot  Colon!  it 
enained  at  gnat  Icnf^th  bj  A.  W.  Zompc,  t'«A«r 
die  JTmt^akmmj  mmi  kulorudU  EmiwieUw^  de» 
OJom^  {Rkmmw^m  Mmaemm/mr  Fkdoioffie^  Nene 
Fr>Iffe,  1845).  Tlie  aBtkor  k  of  opinion  thnt  tlie 
trifin  of  the  iaotitntion  it  t»  be  tnced  to  tbe 
•ettlonent  of  Omnnaic  people  by  tbe  Ronaa  em- 
penn  witbia  tbe  limiti  of  tbe  empire.  The 
eariiest  ■MBtioB  of  Colooi,  in  tbe  aenee  in  which 
hii  eaey  tients  of  tbea,  ii,  as  be  states,  a  oonsti- 
totion  of  CoHtantiBe  a.  d.  321  (Cod.  Tbeod.  9. 
tJL  21.  s..  I,  2)  vbkb,  boworer,  gives  no  inform- 
scioa  nbont  their  cnndition.  Bat  a  kter  consti- 
tution of  Cowstantinf,  a.  D.  S32  (Cod.  Thrad.  5. 
tit.  9;  do  fogitiTis  colonis)  does  give  some  infonn- 
stion.  Tbe  condition  of  these  foreign  settlers 
brioir  onee  established,  tbe  author  supposes  that 
poor  Ronaa  dttsens  might  eatfer  into  this  condition, 
psrtiT  iadaeed  by  tbe  advantage  of  getting  land, 
and  partly,  as  be  states,  tboogn  it  is  not  dearly 
explained,  by  legal  compulsion,  A  constitution  of 
Theodoaios  tbe  Yoonger  (OmI  Tbeod.  5.  tit.  4,  de 
bonis  militnai,  s.  S,  ed.  WenckK  contains  tome 
lahable  iafocnuion  on  the  colonization  or  settle- 
ment  of  tbe  barbarians^  and  deckns  them  to 
belong  to  the  eonditioa  expressed  by  the  term 
0>lonataa.  The  term  coloous  often  occurs  in  the 
writers  who  are  excerpted  in  the  Digest  (41.  tit  2. 
a.  Sa  §  6  ;  19.  tit.  2.  s.  3,  9.  §  S ;  19.  tit  1. 
1. 13.  {  30,  and  elsowhcre)  ;  bat  these  Oloni  are 
■apposed  to  be  merely  a  kind  of  tenants.  The 
pasaige  in  tbe  Digest  (30.  s.  112)  which  cites  a 
coutxtntion  of  Marcos  Anrelios  and  (^ommodus, 
ii  toppooed,  by  Zampt,  ti»  mean  ordinary  tenants 
(mietber,  picbter) ;  bat  it  most  be  admitted,  that 
it  is  atlwr  difficnlt  to  aocept  this  explanation,  as 
slnady  oboerred.  Tbe 'word  &)lonatos,  it  is 
stated,  does  not  occnr  in  the  Digest;  bnt  that 
negatrre  foci  proves  little.  Tbe  most  probable 
location  of  tbe  qnestion  is,  that  the  condition  of 
the  OAma,  mentioned  in  tbe  Digest  was  tbe  model 
of  tbe  condition  of  tbe  barbarians  who  were  settled 
in  tbe  Boman  empire ;  and  it  is  no  objection  to 
this,  that  the  condition  of  the  barbarians  might  be 
nade  more  buidensome  and  lets  free  than  that  of 
the  (}oloai,  wbo  already  existed.  Nor  is  it 
against  this  sapyosition,  if  the  eondition  of  the 
barbarian  Oiloni  gndoally  became  tbe  condition 
of  all  the  Coioni  The  reasons  for  fixing  the  bar- 
barian aettleiB  to  tbe  soil  are  obvious  enough. 
Tbe  policy  of  the  emperors  was  to  people  the 
conntiy,  and  to  dispone  many  of  tbe  tribes  whose 
onion  would  hare  been  dangerous.  If  the  results 
of  Zumpt^  inquiiy  cannot  be  admitted  to  their 
foil  extent,  it  most  be  allowed,  that  be  has  thrown 
great  light  on  tbe  subject,  and  probablr  approached 
as  near  as  possible  to  tbe  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
with  tbe  exception  of  bis  bjrpotbesit,  that  the  co- 
lonalns  originated  entirely  in  tne  tettleroent  of  thete 
barboriana.  It  aeems  moch  more  probable  that 
the  Romans  modelled  tbe  barbarian  settlements 
upon  tome  institation  that  already  existed,  though 
this  existing  insdtntion  might  not  be  precisely  the 
ssme  as  that  sabseqnent  institation  to  which  tbe 
term  Colonatos  was  peculiarly  applied.    [0.  L.] 
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I  COLO'NIA,  a  colony.  I.  Orbbr.  Tbe  com. 
'  mon  Grrek  word  far  a  colony  is  kwrnKla  and  for 
a  colonist  Avoacoi.  We  alto  find,  hut  not  com- 
monly, ^veucia  and  Ivourof.  (Thuc  ii.  27  s 
Arittopb.  A^  13U7.)  The  former  wordt  have 
referraoe  to  their  beinff  wanderrn  from  their  own 
home ;  the  latter  wordt  to  their  tettiuig  in  a  new 
home.  Tbe  teno  aiAi|povxk  indicates  a  division 
of  conqaered  Undt  amonir  Athenian  dtiient,  and 
those  wbo  occupied  tocb  lands  were  called  icAif- 
povxoi :  but  as  they  were  thus  colonists,  we  tome- 
times  find  the  general  term  of  Jbreacoi  applied  to 
them.  (Thuc  v.  116.)  jVbmel,  IM  Ihacrtmnf 
VooabmlarMm  aXifpovxsf ,  foroutot,  Iroocot,  Frank- 
fort, 1839.) 

The  eariier  Greek  colon  lea  were  usually  com- 
posed  of  mere  bands  of  adventunrt,  who  lelt  their 
native  country,  with  their  foniiltes  and  property, 
to  seek  a  new  home  for  th<niM-l>es.  boiiie  of  the 
colonies,  which  arose  in  coiit<i]iience  of  f^^  i^n 
invaaion  or  civil  wars,  were  undertaken  withiut 
any  fonnal  content  frum  the  rett  of  the  a>ni- 
mimity ;  but  u»iially  a  colony  was  tent  out  » iih 
tbe  approbation  of  the  mother  country,  and  und««r 
the  managfoiont  of  a  leader  (oMriirr^r)  ap(x>intcd 
by  it.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  on^.n 
cif  the  colony,  it  vraa  alwayt  considered  in  a 
political  point  of  view  independent  of  the  ro<i(her 
country  (called  by  the  Grvekt  /4irrp^oA.i5),  and 
entirely  emancipated  from  iu  control.  At  the  same 
time,  though  a  colony  mas  in  no  |K>litical  tubj«i-tit>n 
to  iu  parent  ttate,  it  was  united  to  it  by  the  tu-a 
of  filial  affection;  and,  acrording  to  the  generniiy 
received  opinions  of  the  Un^'ka,  iU  dutiea  to  the 
parent  ttate  oorreii ponded  to  tbote  of  a  daughter  to 
her  mother.  (Dionyt.  iii,  7  ;  Polyb.  xii.  10.  g  3.) 
Hence,  in  all  mattera  of  common  interest,  the 
colony  gave  precedence  to  the  mother  state ;  and 
the  founder  of  the  colony  (oorior^r),  who  miyht 
be  contidered  at  the  representative  of  the  parent 
ttate,  wat  utually  worshipped,  after  hit  death,  at  a 
hero.  (Herod,  ri.  38  ;  Thuc.  v.  1 1  ;  Diod.  xi.  6b', 
XX.  102.)  Alto,  when  the  colony  became  in  iu 
turn  a  parent,  it  utuAily  tought  a  leader  for  tho 
colony  which  it  intended  to  found  from  the  ori- 
ginal mother  country  (Thuc  i.  24) ;  and  the  tame 
feeling  of  retpect  wat  manifested  by  embassiea 
which  were  aent  to  honour  the  princiiiol  feiitivaJt 
of  the  parent  tUte  (Diod.  xii.  30;  Wetteling,  ad 
loc\  and  aJto  by  bestowing  placet  of  honour  and 
other  markt  of  retpect  upon  the  ambattadon  and 
other  members  of  the  parent  ttate,  when  they 
vitited  the  colony  at  fettivalt  and  timilar  occasions. 
(Thuc  i.  25.)  The  colon itU  alto  wonhipfM'd  in 
their  new  tettleroent  the  tame  deitiet  at  they  had 
been  accuttomcd  to  honour  in  their  native  country  ; 
the  tacred  fire,  which  wat  constantly  kept  burn- 
ing on  their  public  hearth,  wat  tiken  frim  the 
Prytaneium  of  the  parent  city  ;  and,  acconling  to 
one  account,  the  prictU  who  ministered  to  the  godt 
in  the  colony,  were  brought  from  the  parent  state. 
(SchoL  ad  Thuc.  L  25  •  compare  Tacit.  Aim.  ii.  54.) 
In  the  tame  tpirit,  it  waa  considered  a  vi  Jation 
of  tacred  ties  for  a  mother  country  and  a  colony 
to  make  war  upon  one  another.  (Herod,  viii.  22  • 
Thuc  L  38.) 

The  preceding  account  of  the  relations  between 
the  Greek  colonies  and  the  mother  country  is 
elucidated  by  the  history  which  Thucydidot  gives 
us  of  the  quarrel  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth. 
Corcyra  was  a  colony  of  Corinth,  and  Epidamnua 
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a  colony  of  Corcyia ;  but  the  leader  (ohcun4is)  of 
the  colony  of  Epidamntu  was  a  Corinthian  who 
was  invited  from  the  metropoIiB  Corinth.  In 
course  of  time,  in  conseqaence  of  civil  dissenBions 
and  attacks  from  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  the 
Epidamnians  applied  for  aid  to  Coicyra,  but  their 
request  was  rejected.  They  next  applied  to  the 
Corinthians,  who  took  Epidamnus  under  their 
protection,  thinking,  says  Thucydides,  that  the 
colony  was  no  less  theirs  than  ibe  Corinthians' : 
and  dso  induced  to  do  so  through  hatred  of  the 
Corcyraeans,  because  they  neglected  them  though 
they  were  colonists ;  for  they  did  not  give  to  the 
Corinthians  the  customary  honours  and  deference 
in  the  public  solemnitin  and  sacrifices  as  the  other 
colonies  were  wont  to  pay  to  the  mother  country. 
The  Corcyraeans  who  had  become  very  powerful 
by  sea,  took  offence  at  the  Corinthians  receiving 
Epidamnus  uAder  their  protection,  and  the  result 
was  a  war  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth.  The 
Corcyraeans  sent  ambassadon  to  Athens  to  ask 
assistance ;  and  in  reply  to  the  objection  that  they 
were  a  colony  of  Corinth,  they  said  **  that  every 
colony,  as  long  as  it  is  treated  kindly,  respects  the 
mother  country :  but  when  it  is  injured,  is  alienated 
from  it ;  for  colonists  are  not  sent  out  as  subjects, 
but  that  they  may  have  equal  rights  with  those 
that  remain  at  home.**    (Thuc.  L  34.) 

It  is  true  that  ambitious  states,  such  as  Athens, 
sometimes  claimed  dominion  over  other  states  on 
the  ground  of  relationship ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
colonies  may  be  regarded  as  independent  states, 
attached  to  their  metropolis  by  ties  of  sympathy 
and  common  descent,  but  no  further.  The  case  of 
Potidaea,  to  which  the  Corinthians  sent  annually 
the  chief  magistrates  (Prifitovpyol),  appears  to  have 
been  an  exception  to  the  general  nue.  (Thuc  L 
56.) 

The  icXi^povx^ai,  of  which  mention  was  made 
above,  were  colonies  of  an  entirely  different  kind 
from  the  ioFoucicu,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
speaking.  They  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
Athenians ;  and  the  earliest  example  to  which  the 
term,  in  its  strict  sense,  is  applicable,  is  the  occu- 
pation of  the  domains  of  the  Chalcidian  knights 
(iinro€6Tai)  by  four  thousand  Athenian  citizens, 
B.  c.  506.    (Herod,  v.  77 ;  comp.  vi.  100.) 

In  assigning  a  date  to  the  commencement  of 
this  system  of  colonisation,  we  must  remember 
that  the  principle  of  a  division  of  conquered  lands 
had  existed  from  time  immemorial  in  the  Qrecian 
states.  *  Nature  herself  seemed  to  intend  that  the 
Greek  should  rule  and  the  barbarian  obey ;  and 
hence,  in  the  case  of  the  barbarian,  it  wore  no  ap- 
pearance of  harshness.  Such  a  system,  however, 
was  more  rare  between  Greek  and  Greek.  Yet 
the  Dorians  in  their  conquest  of  the  Peloponnese. 
and  still  more  remarkably  in  the  subjugation  of 
Messenia,  had  set  an  example.  In  what  then  did 
the  Athenian  KXripovxicu  differ  from  this  division 
of  territory,  or  from  the  ancient  colonies  ?  In  the 
first  place  the  name,  in  its  technical  sense,  was  of 
later  date,  and  the  Greek  would  not  have  spoken 
of  the  K\ripouxieu  of  Lycurgus,  any  more  than 
the  Roman  of  the  *'  Agrarian  laws  "  of  Romulus 
or  Ancus.  Secondly,  we  should  remember  that 
the  term  was  always  used  with  a  reference  to  the 
original  allotment :  as  the  lands  were  devised  or 
transferred,  and  the  idea  of  the  first  division  lost 
sight  of,  it  would  gradually  cease  to  be  applied. 
Tha  distinction,  however,  between  K\ijpovxot  and 
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Aroueoi  was  not  merely  one  of  words  but  of  things 
The  earlier  colonies  usually  originated  in  private 
enterprise,  and  became  independent  of,  and  lost 
their  interest  in,  the  parent  state.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  essential  to  the  veiy  notion  of  a 
K\ripovxia  that  it  should  be  a  public  enterprise, 
and  should  always  retain  a  connection  more  or  less 
intimate  with  Athens  bersell  The  word  icXqpovxfa 
conveys  the  notion  of  property  to  be  expected  and 
formally  appropriated:  whereas  the  twoutot  of 
ancient  times  went  out  to  conquer  lands  for  them- 
selves, not  to  divide  those  which  were  already 
conquered. 

The  connection  with  the  parent  state  subsisted, 
as  has  been  just  hinted,  in  all  degrees.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  Lesbos,  the  holders  of  land 
did  not  reside  upon  their  estaties,  but  let  them  to 
the  original  mhabitants,  while  themselves  remained 
at  Athens.  (mck}i,PMieJEcon.o/Aaeiu^^4Sl^ 
2nd  ed.)  The  condition  of  these  KXripovxot  did 
not  differ  from  that  of  Athenian  citizens  who  had 
estates  in  Attica.  All  their  political  rights  they 
not  only  retained,  but  exereised  as  Athenians ;  in 
the  capacity  of  landholders  of  Lesbos  they  could 
scarcely  have  been  recognised  by  the  state,  or  have 
borne  any  corporate  relation  to  it.  Another  case 
was  where  the  KXripovxot  resided  on  their  estates, 
and  either  with  or  without  the  old  inhabitants, 
formed  a  new  community.  These  still  retained 
the  rights  of  Athenian  citizens,  which  distance 
only  precluded  them  from  exereising :  they  used 
the  Athenian  courts ;  and  if  they  or  their  chil- 
dren wished  to  return  to  Athens,  natiurally  and  of 
course  they  regained  the  exereise  of  their  former 
privileges.  Of  this  we  have  the  most  positive 
proof  (B^kh,  Ibid.  p.  429):  as  the  object  of  these 
KX-npovxiai  was  to  form  outposts  for  the  defence  of 
Athenian  commeree,  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
parent  state  to  unite  them  by  a  tie  as  kindly  as 
possible :  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  indi- 
viduals would  have  been  found  to  risk,  in  a  doubt- 
ful enterprise,  the  rights  of  Athenian  citizens. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  connection  might  gra- 
dually dissolve,  and  the  KXTfpovxot  sink  into  the 
condition  of  mere  allies,  or  separate  wholly  from 
the  mother  country.  In  Aegina,  Scione,  Potidaea, 
and  other  places,  where  the  original  community 
was  done  away,  the  colonists  were  most  completely 
under  the  control  of  Athens.  Where  the  old  in- 
habitants were  left  unmolested,  we  may  conceive 
their  admixture  to  have  had  a  twofold  effect: 
either  the  new  comers  would  make  common  cause 
with  them,  and  thus  would  arise  the  alienation 
alluded  to  above ;  or  jealousy  and  dread  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  might  make  the  colonists  more 
entirely  dependent  on  the  mother  state.  It  seems 
impossible  to  define  accurately  when  the  isopoHte 
relation  with  Athens  may  have  ceased,  although 
such  cases  undoubtedly  occurred. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the 
KXrifXivxoi  were  among  the  Athenian  tributaries. 
Probably  this  depended  a  good  deal  upon  the  proa- 
perity  01  the  colony.  We  cannot  conceive  that 
colonies  which  were  established  as  military  out- 
posts, in  otherwise  unfiivourable  situations,  would 
bear  such  a  burthen :  at  the  same  time  it  seems 
improbable  that  the  state  would  unnecessarily 
forego  the  tribute  which  it  had  previously  received, 
where  the  lands  had  formcriy  belonged  to  tributary 
allies. 

It  was  to  Pericles  Athens  was  chiefly  indebted 
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for  tlie  exteniion  and  permanence  of  her  colonial 
■ettlements.  His  principal  object  was  to  proride 
fer  the  redimdancies  of  population,  and  laiae  the 
poorer  citizens  to  a  fortune  becoming  the  dignity 
of  Athenian  citisens.  It  mu  of  this  clau  of 
pcnona  the  aettlen  were  chiefly-  composed;  the 
state  pTOTided  them  with  amu,  and  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  their  jonmey.  The  principle  of  divi- 
sion,  doubtless,  was,  that  all  who  wished  to  par- 
take in  the  adrentnie,  applied  voluntarily  ;  it  was 
then  determined  by  lot  who  should  or  should  not 
leoore  a  share.  Sometimes  they  had  a  leader  ap- 
pointed, whoi,  after  death,  received  all  the  honours 
of  the  founder  of  a  colony  (oUtffHis), 

The  Clemchiae  were  lost  by  the  batde  of  Aegos- 
potami,  but  partially  restored  on  the  revival  of 
Atheniaii  power. 

(Spanhein],  De  Um  et  PraUL  Nmnism.  vol.  i 
p.  55d,  Slc  ;  Bougainville,  Qms^v  itoieRt  Um  droits 
da  mhrojpdes  Gnequea  wmr  let  eoUmtst^  dx^  Paris, 
1745;  Heyne,  De  Vetemm  CoiUndarum  Jwrt 
f^kagae  Camtix,  Oott  1766,  also  in  OpuaenHcL,  vol  L 
pL290;Sainte  Croix^IMt^JBiaietdu Sort dea Colonies 
degameiauPeupleSy  Philadelphie,  1 779 ;  Hegewisch, 
Cteogr.  mud  Hist  Nadnridden^  die  Cohnien  der 
Grieehem  betrsfmid^  Altona,  1808 ;  Raoul-Rochette, 
Hiaioire  cnttque  de  VEtahUsaemmU  des  Colomes 
Oreeqmesy  Paris,  1815,  4  vols.;  Wichers,  De 
CoUmHs  Vetenan^  Oroningae,  1825;  Pfefferkom, 
Die  CoUmUn  der  AU-GrietAen^  KSnigsbeig,  1838  ; 
Hermann,  Lekriudk  der  Griech.  StaatsaUk.  §78. 
Ac ;  Wachsmnth,  Hellem,  AltertknuuL  voL  I  p.  95, 
2nd  ed. ;  SchKmaun,  AiUiq.  Juris  Pvblud  Gmee. 
pu414,&e.;  Bockh,  Piddio  Boon,  of  Atkmu,  p. 
424,  Ac;)  [RJ.] 

2.  Roman.  The  word  colonia  contains  the  aame 
element  as  the  verb  eolere^  **  to  cultivate,**  and  as 
the  word  eoloints^  which  probably  originally  signified 
a  **  tiller  of  the  earth.**  The  ^iglish  word  colony, 
whidi  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  perhaps  expresses 
the  notion  contained  in  this  word  more  nearly 
than  is  generally  the  case  in  such  adopted  terms. 

A  kind  of  colonisation  seems  to  have  existed 
among  the  oldest  Italian  nations,  who,  on  c^tain 
occasions,  sent  out  their  superfluous  male  popu* 
fauion,  with  aims  in  their  handa  (Upii  yetfri^f),  to 
sedc  fer  a  new  home.  (Dionys.  Aniig.  Rom,  i.  16.) 
Bat  these  were  apparently  mere  bands  of  adven- 
tuicn,  and  such  colonies  rather  resembled  the  old 
Greek  colonies,  than  Uiose  by  which  Rome  ex- 
teaded  her  dominion  and  her  name. 

Cokmies  were  established  by  the  Romans  as  for 
back  as  the  annals  or  traditions  of  the  city  extend, 
aod  the  practice  was  continued  during  the  republic 
and  under  the  empire.  8igonius  (De  AnHguo 
Jrne  Italiae^  p.  215,  &c)  enumerates  six  main 
causes  or  reasons  which,  from  time  to  time,  induced 
the  Romans  to  send  out  colonies ;  and  these 
causes  are  connected  with  many  memorable  events 
in  Roman  history.  Odonies  were  intended  to 
keep  in  check  a  conquered  people,  and  also  to 
repress  hostile  incursions,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
cokmy  of  Namia  (Liv.  x.  10),  which  was  founded 
to  check  the  Umbri ;  and  Mintumae  and  Sinuessa 
(x.  21),  Cremona  and  Placentia  (xxvii.  46),  which 
were  founded  for  similar  purposes.  Cicero  (De 
Ltff.  Agr.  ii«  27)  calls  the  old  Italian  colcmies  the 
^  propugnacula  imperii ;  **  and  m  another  passage 
(Pro  FokL  c.  1)  he  calls  Narbo  Martins  (Nar- 
bonne),  which  was  in  the  provincia  Oallia,  ^  Co- 
hnia  nottromm  civium,  speoJa  populi  Romani  et 
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propugnaculum.**  Another  object  was  to  increase 
the  power  of  Rome  by  increasing  the  population. 
(Liv.  xxviL  9.)  Sometimes  the  immediate  object 
of  a  colony  was  to  carry  off  a  number  of  turbulent 
and  discontented  persons.  Colonies  were  also 
established  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  veteran 
soldiers,  a  practice  which  was  begun  under  the 
republic  (Liv.  xxxi.  4),  and  continued  under  the 
emperors :  these  coloniae  were  called  militares. 

It  is  remarked  by  Strabo  (p.  216.  ed.  Casaub.), 
when  speaking  of  the  Roman  colonies  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  that  the  ancient  names  of  the  places  were 
retained,  and  that  though  the  people  in  his  time 
were  all  Roman,  they  were  called  by  the  names  of 
the  previous  occupiers  of  the  soil.  This  foct  is  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  old  Roman 
colonies,  which  were  in  the  nature  of  garrisons 
planted  in  conquered  towns,  and  the  colonists  had 
a  portion  of  the  conquered  territory  (usually  a  third 
part)  assigned  to  them.  The  inhabitants  retained 
the  rest  of  their  knds,  and  lived  together  with  the 
new  settlers,  who  alone  composed  the  proper  co- 
lony. (Dionys.  jlnti;.  i^om.  ii.  53.)  The  conquered 
people  must  at  first  have  been  quite  a  distinct 
class  from,  and  inferior  to,  the  colonists.  The 
definition  of  a  colonia  by  Oellius  (xvi  13)  will 
appear,  from  what  has  been  said,  to  be  sufficiently 
exact :  —  **  Ex  civitate  quasi  propagatae  —  populi 
Romani  quasi  effigies  parvae  sunulacraque.** 

No  colonia  was  established  without  a  lex,  ple- 
bisdtum,  or  senatuseonsultnm  ;  a  foci  which  shows 
that  a  Roman  colony  was  never  a  mere  body  of 
adventurers,  but  had  a  regular  organisation  by  the 
parent  state.  According  to  an  ancient  definition 
quoted  by  Niebuhr  (Serv.od  Virg.  Aen,  L  12),  a 
colony  is  a  body  of  citizens,  or  socii,  sent  out  to 
possess  a  commonwealth,  with  the  approbation  of 
their  own  state,  or  by  a  public  act  of  that  people 
to  whom  they  belonjpf ;  and  it  is  added,  those  are 
colonies  which  are  founded  by  public  act,  not  by 
any  secession.  Many  of  the  laws  which  relate  to 
the  establishment  of  coloniae  were  leges  agnuriae, 
or  Uws  for  the  division  and  assignment  of  public 
lands,  of  which  Sigonius  has  given  a  list  in  his 
work  already  referred  to. 

When  a  law  was  passed  for  founding  a  colony, 
persons  were  appointed  to  superintend  its  forma- 
tion (ooUmiam  deducere).  These  persons  varied  in 
number,  but  three  was  a  common  number  (trium- 
viri ad  eoUmos  deduoendos^  Liv.  xxxviL  46,  vL  21 ). 
We  also  read  of  duumviri,  qufaiqueviri,  vigintiviri 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  law  fixed  the  quantiW 
of  land  that  was  to  be  distributed,  and  how  much 
was  to  be  assigned  to  each  person.  No  Roman 
could  be  sent  out  as  a  colonist  without  his  free 
consent,  and  when  the  colony  was  not  an  inviting 
one,  it  was  difficult  to  fill  up  the  number  of  volun* 
teers.     (Liv.  vi.  21,  x.  21.) 

Roman  citizens  who  were  willing  to  go  out  as 
members  of  a  colony  gave  in  their  names  at  Rome 
(nomma  dedenuU,  Liv.  L  1 1,  the  first  time  that  he 
has  occasion  to  use  the  expression).  Cicero  (Pro 
Dom,  c.  30)  says  that  Roman  citizens  who  chose 
to  become  members  of  a  Latin  colony  must  go  vo- 
luntarily (auctorea  /bets)^  for  this  was  a  capitis 
deminutio  ;  and  in  anoUier  passage  (Pro  Caedn, 
33)  he  alleges  the  fact  of  Roman  citizens  going 
out  in  Latin  colonies  as  a  proof  that  loss  of  crvitas 
must  be  a  voluntary  act.  It  is  true  that  a  member 
of  a  Roman  colony  would  sustain  no  capitis  de- 
minutio^ but  in  this  case  also  there  seems  no  reason. 
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for  BuppoBing  that  he  erer  joined  snch  a  colony, 
without  his  consent. 

The  colonia  proceeded  to  its  place  of  destination 
in  the  form  of  an  army  {ntb  veatiUo),  which  is  in- 
dicated on  the  coins  of  some  coloniae.  An  urhs,  if 
one  did  not  already  exist,  was  a  necessary  part  of 
a  new  colony,  and  its  limits  were  marked  out  by 
a  plough,  which  is  also  indicated  on  ancient  coins. 
The  colonia  had  also  a  territory,  which,  whether 
marked  out  by  the  plough  or  not  (Cic.  PkiL  iL  40), 
was  at  least  marked  out  by  metes  and  bounds. 
Thus  the  urbs  and  territory  of  the  colonia  re> 
flpectively  corresponded  to  the  urbs  Roma  and  its 
territory.  Religious  ceremonies  always  accom- 
panied the  foundation  of  the  colony,  and  the  an- 
nitersary  was  afterwards  observed.  (Plutarch, 
C.  GracckuBy  11  ;  Servius,  ad  Am,  "V,  755  ;  Cic 
ad  Attic  iy.  1).  It  is  stated  that  a  colony  could 
not  be  sent  out  to  the  same  place  to  which  a 
colony  had  already  been  sent  in  due  form  (oaspt- 
eato  deduda).  This  merely  means  that  so  long  as 
the  colony  maintained  its  existence,  there  could  be 
no  new  colony  in  the  same  place  ;  a  doctrine  that 
would  hardly  need  proo^  for  a  new  colony  implied 
a  new  assignment  of  lands  ;  but  new  settlers  {novi 
adacripH)  might  be  sent  to  occupy  colonial  limds 
not  already  assigned.  (Tiiv.  vl  30  ;  Cic.  PkiL  ii 
40.)  Indeed  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  colony  to 
receire  a  mppUmentwan^  as  in  the  case  of  Venusia 
(LiT.  xxxi  49),  and  in  other  cases  (Tacit.  Ann, 
xiv.  27)  ;  and  a  colony  might  be  re-established,  if 
it  seemed  necessary,  from  any  cause  ;  and  under 
the  emperors  such  re-establishment  might  be 
entirely  arbitrary,  and  done  to  gratify  personal 
vanity,  or  from  any  other  motive.  (Tadt  Ann. 
xiv.  27.  Puteoli;  and  the  note  iu  Oberlin^s 
Tacitus.) 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  conduct  the 
colony  had  apparently  a  profitable  office,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  settlement  gave  employ- 
ment to  numerous  functionaries,  among  whom 
Cicero  enumerates  —  apparitores,  scribae,  librarii, 
praecones,  architect.  The  foundation  of  a  colony 
might  then,  in  many  cases,  not  only  be  a  mere 
party  measure,  carried  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
popuhkrity,  but  it  would  give  those  in  power  an 
opportuni^  of  providing  places  for  many  of  their 
friends. 

A  colonia  was  a  part  of  the  Roman  state,  and  it 
had  a  res  publica;  but  its  rehttion  to  the  parent  state 
might  vary.  In  Llvy  (xxxix.  55)  the  question 
was  whether  Aquileia  should  be  a  colonia  civium 
Romanorum,  or  a  Latina  colonia ;  a  question  that 
had  no  reference  to  the  persons  ^'ho  should  form 
the  colony,  but  to  their  political  rights  with  respect 
to  Rome  as  members  of  the  colony.  The  members 
of  a  Roman  colony  {ooloma  civium  Ronumorum) 
must,  as  the  term  itself  implies,  have  always  had 
the  same  rights,  which,  as  citixens,  they  would  have 
at  Rome.  [Ci vitas.]  They  were,  as  Niebnhr 
remarks,  m  the  old  Roman  colonies,  ^  the  populos ; 
the  old  inhabitants,  the  commonalty.**  These  two 
bodies  may,  in  course  of  time,  have  frequently 
formed  one  ;  but  there  could  be  no  political  union 
between  them  till  the  old  inhabitants  obtamed  the 
coramercium  and  connubium,  in  other  words,  the 
civitas  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  among  the  various 
causes  which  weakened  the  old  colonies,  and  ren- 
dered new  supplies  of  colonists  necessary,  we 
should  enumerate  the  want  of  Roman  women  ;  for 
the  children  of  a  Roman  were  not  Roman  citizens 
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unless  his  wife  was  a  Roman,  or  unless  she  bdonged 
to  a  people  with  which  there  was  connubium. 

It  is  important  to  form  a  precise  notion  of  the 
relation  of  an  ancient  Roman  colonia  to  Rome. 
That  the  colonists,  as  already  observed,  had  all  the 
rights  of  Roman  citixena,  is  a  foct  capable  of  per- 
fect demonstration ;  though  most  writers,  following 
Sigonius,  have  supposed  that  Roman  citizens,  by 
becoming  members  of  a  Roman  colony,  lost  the 
sttffraffium  and  honores,  and  did  not  obtain  them 
till  after  the  passing  of  the  Julia  lex.  Such  an 
opinion  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  Roman 
citixenship  [Civitas],  which  was  a  personal,  not  a 
local  right ;  and  it  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  very 
principle  of  Roman  polity  apparent  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Roman  colonies.  Further,  the  loss  of  the 
su£fragium  and  honores  would  have  been  a  species 
of  capitis  deminutioi,  and  it  is  clear,  from  what 
Cicero  says  of  the  consequences  of  a  Roman  volun- 
tarily joining  a  Latin  colony,  that  no  such  conse- 
quences resulted  from  becoming  a  member  of  a 
Roman  colony.  If  a  Roman  ever  became  a  member 
of  a  Roman  colony  without  his  consent,  it  must 
have  been  in  the  early  ages  of  the  state,  when  the 
colonies  still  retained  their  garrison  character,  and 
to  join  a  colony  was  a  kind  of  military  sorvioe ;  but 
such  a  duty  to  protect  the  state,  instead  of  imply- 
ing any  loss  of  privilege,  justifies  quite  a  different 
conclusion. 

Pateoli,  Salemnm,  Bnxentnm  were  coloniae 
civium  Romanorum  (Liv.  xxxiv.  45)  ;  the  Feren- 
tinates  made  a  claim,  that  Latini  who  should  give 
in  their  names  as  willing  to  join  a  colonia  civium 
Romanorom,  should  thereby  became  cives  RomanL 
Some  Latini  who  had  given  in  their  names  for 
the  coloniae  of  Puteoli,  Salemum,  and  Buxentnm, 
thereupon  assumed  to  act  as  cives  Romani,  but  the 
senate  would  not  allow  their  claim.  This  shows, 
if  it  requires  showing,  that  the  cives  of  Romanae 
coloniae  continued  to  be  cives  Romani.  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  42.) 

It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  state  what  was 
the  condition  of  those  conquered  people  among 
whom  the  Romans  sent  their  colonists.  They 
were  not  Roman  citixens,  nor  yet  were  they  socii ; 
still  they  were  in  a  sense  a  part  of  the  Roman 
state,  and  in  a  sense  they  were  cives,  though  cer- 
tainly they  had  not  the  snifragium,  and  perhApa 
originally  not  the  connubium.  It  is  probable 
that  they  had  the  commercium,  but  even  this  ia 
not  certain.  They  might  be  a  part  of  the  Roman 
civitas  without  being  cives,  and  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  their  precise  condition  is  increased  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  word  civitas  being  used 
loosdy  by  the  Roman  writers.  If  they  were  cives 
in  a  sense,  this  word  imported  no  privilege  ;  for  it 
is  certain  that,  by  being  incorporated  in  the  Roman 
state  as  a  conquered  people,  they  lost  all  power  of 
administering  their  own  afiairs,  and  obtained  no 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  Roman  state  • 
they  had  not  the  honourable  rank  of  socii,  and 
they  were  subject  to  military  service  and  taxation. 
They  lost  all  jurisdictio,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  brought  entirely  within  we  rules  and 
procedure  of  the  Roman  law,  so  far  as  that  was 
practicable.  Even  the  commercium  and  connu- 
biiun  with  the  people  of  their  own  stock,  were  some- 
times taken  from  them  (Liv.  ix.  43,  viii.  14),  and 
thus  they  were  disunited  from  their  own  nation 
and  made  a  part  of  the  Roman  state,  without  having 
the  full  civitas.    So  for,  then,  was  the  civitas  (wiUi* 
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m)  from  being  alwBji  a  detinible 
I  writcn  )»▼•  wppoMd,  that  it 
wm  in  fatet  die  badge  ef  Mrritade ;  and  Mne  tlalM 
even  |aefeifed  tbeir  fionaer  lelatkn  to  Rgoie,  to 
being  inearpontcd  with  it  at  cwn|>fate  dtiaeni.  It 
■ppeaa  tbat»  in  mmo  caoei  at  kagt^a  pnefei 
jvri  dknndo  waa  teat  frani  Hone  to 
iartioe  Bii****g  toe  cowjaQed  peopMi  md  between 
tbem  and  tbe  cokni.  It  appean  abo  to  be  dearly 
pmved  by  nnmcKHis  inrtaiKea,  tbai  tbe  eooditioo 
ii£  tbe  eooqacved  people  anoog  wbem  a  ooloay  was 
eent,  wae  not  onginaSy  alvaya  tbe  Huae ;  Mne- 
tbiag  depended  on  tbe  lesietance  of  tbe  people, 
and  tbe  temper  af  tbe  Remm^  at  tbe  time  of  tbe 
coaqueit  or  eonender.  Tbae  tbe  eonqnered  Itriian 
towiw  ndgbt  oiigineBy  baTe  tbe  dritaa  in  diifcrent 
dq^eea,  until  tbey  ell  finally  obtained  tbe  complete 
dTitae  by  reeeinng  tbe  ivfiaginm  ;  lome  of  tbem 
obtained  it  befart  tbe  eodal  war,  and  otbcn  by 
tbe  Julia  lex. 

Tbe  natare  of  a  Latin  eokmy  will  appear  loili- 
ciently  from  wbat  ia  mid  bcfe»  and  m  tbe  artidea 
CinTAa  and  Latinitas. 

Beaidea  tbeae  edeaiaey  tbcn  were  eeloniae  Italid 
JDria,aa  aoBM  wriien  tenn  tbem ;  bnt  wbicb  in  fret 
were  not  eoloniea.  Sigonina,  and  meat  aobeeqnent 
wiitan,  bave  eonadeied  tbe  Jna  Italicam  aa  a  per- 
aomd  rigbt,  like  tbe  Cintaa  and  Latinitaa ;  bat 
Sarigny  baa  abown  it  to  be  qaite  a  different  tbing. 
Tbe  jna  Itnlienm  waa  giaaled  to  &Toond  prorinctal 
dtiea  ;  it  ww  a  giant  to  tbe  eammanity,  not  to  tbe 
indiTidaala  eompeaii^  iL  Tbia  rigbt  eonaiated  in 
qointarian  owncrabip  of  tbe  aoil  (eommernnmX 
and  ito  npportenant  capadty  of  mandpatioi  nto- 
capaon,  and  Tindicatio,  togetber  witb  freedom  from 
tasca ;  and  alao  in  a  mnnidpal  conatitation,  after 
tbe  frabion  of  tbe  Italian  towna,  witb  dmaiTiri, 
qoinqnennalea,  aedflea,  and  a  joriadietio.  Many 
aravmeial  towna  wbidi  peaiemBd  tbe  jna  Italiemn, 
bave  OB  tkdr  eoina  tbe  figare  of  a  atanding  Stlenoa, 
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witb  tbe  band  raited,  wbidi  waa  tbe  pecoliar 
aymbol  of  mnnictpal  liberty.  ((Mmmdm»  Marwjfa^ 
Hoisl.  5U.  i.  6. 120.)  Pliny  (iiL3and21)  baa 
mentioned  aerenl  towna  tbat  bad  tbe  jna  Italiemn ; 
and  Lnadaaam,  Vienna  (in  Daapbin^,  and  eolonia 
Agrippmenaia  bad  tbia  pririlege.  It  followa  from 
tbe  natare  of  tbia  pririli^  tbat  towna  wbicb  bad 
tbe  Latinitaa  or  tbe  CiTitaa,  wbicb  waa  a  peraonal 
privilege,  migbt  not  bave  tbe  jva  Italicam  ;  bat  tbe 
towna  wbidi  bad  tbe  jna  Italicam  eoald  bardly  be 
any  otbcr  tbaa  tboae  wbicb  bad  tbe  dntaa  or 
Latinitaa,  and  we  eamiot  eooedTe  tbat  it  waa  erer 
pven  to  a  town  of  Peicgrini 

Tbe  eokmial  ayatem  of  Rome,  wbieb  originated 
in  tbe  eariieat  agei,  waa  well  adapted  to  atrnigthen 
ber  power—**  By  tbe  cdooiea  tbe 


I  empire  waa  counlidatrd,  tbe  decay  of  popaktion 
I  chMked,  tbe  nraty  of  the  nation  aiid  of  the  Ian* 
j  nagedithiaed.**  (MacbiaTrlli,  quoti^d  by  Nii*bobr.) 
The  ooonthca  wbicb  tbe  Honiant  conquVtrd  within 
tbe  limtta  of  Italy,  were  inhabited  by  natiima  tbat 
cnlttvated  tbe  Mil  and  had  dtica.  To  dcatroy  rach  a 
pnpqhtwn  waa  not  poadble  nor  politic  ;  bat  it  waa 
a  wiae  policy  to  take  part  of  tbeir  knda,  and  to 
plant  bodiea  of  Roohui  citiiena,  and  alio  Latinae 
coloniae,  among  tbe  conquered  people.  The  power 
of  Rome  over  ber  oobmiea  waa  dcnved,  aa  Nirbuhr 
hoa  well  rcmarkcd«  **  From  the  aapremary  of  the 
parent  Blatc,  to  which  the  colonies  of  Ho'nie,  like 
aona  in  a  Roohui  fiunily,  eren  after  they  had  urown 
to  matarity,  continaed  unalterably  •ubj«<ct.**  In 
fret,  tbe  notion  of  the  patria  poteataa  will  Ije  found 
to  lie  at  tbe  foondation  of  tbe  inttitutioni  of  Rome. 
The  prindplea  of  the  ayatem  of  coloniaation  were 
ftdly  eatabliBhed  m  tbe  early  afres  of  Rome ;  but  the 
eobmiea  bad  a  more  purely  military  character,  that 
ia,  were  compoaed  of  eoldiera,  in  the  ktter  port  of 
tbe  republic,  and  under  the  earlier  emperon.  The 
firat  colony  eaubliahed  beyond  the  iimiu  of  Italy 
waa  Carthago  (Veil  iL  15)  ;  Narbo  Martiua  waa 
tbe  next.  Nemauraa  (Nimet)  waa  made  a  mlony 
by  Anguatua,  an  erent  which  is  commemorated  by 
medak  (Kasche,  Letitvm  Hri  Nmmarku)^  and  an 
extant  inichption  at  Nimca. 


In  addition  to  the  evidence  from  written  books  of 
tbe  numerous  colonies  established  by  the  Honiana 
in  Italy,  and  snbaequently  in  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  medals  and  inscriptions, 
in  which  COL,  the  abbreriation  of  colonia,  indi- 
cates this  fret,  or,  aa  in  tbe  case  of  Sinope,  the  Greek 
inscription  KOAHNEIA.  Septiroios  ScTema  made 
Tyre  a  colonia  Veteranorum  (Rasche,  Aencoa  Hti 
A'amoruM,  Tbnu).  The  prodigious  activity  of  Rome 
in  fettling  colonies  in  Italy  is  apparent  from  the  list 
given  by  Frontinns  or  the  Pseudo-Frontinna  {IM 
CoUmii9\  moat  of  which  appear  to  have  been  old 
towna,  which  were  either  walled  wben  the  oolony 
was  founded,  or  strengthened  by  new  defences 

Colonies  were  sometimes  established  under  the 
kite  republic  and  tbe  empire  with  circumstances 
of  great  oppression,  and  lands  were  assigned  to  tbe 
veterans  without  regard  to  existing  rights. 

Under  the  emperors,  all  legislative  authority 
being  then  Tirtually  in  tbem,  the  foundation 
of  a  colony  was  an  act  of  imperial  grace,  and 
often  merely  a  title  of  honour  conferred  on  some 
frvoured  spot  Thus  M.  Aurelius  raised  to  the 
rank  of  colonia  the  small  town  (vicus)  of  Halale, 
at  tbe  foot  of  Taurus,  where  his  wife  Faustina 
died.  (Jul.  Capitol.  M.  Ami,  PkUo$,  c  26.)  The 
old  military  colonies  were  composed  of  whole 
legions,  with  their  tribunes  and  centurions,  who 
beinff  united  by  mutual  afftxtion,  compoaed  a 
political  body  {rttfyMica)  ;  but  it  waa  a  com* 
plaint  in  tbe  time  of  Nero^  that  soldieia,  who  wer 
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ttmngen  to  one  another,  without  any  head,  with- 
out any  bond  of  union,  were  suddenly  brought  to- 
gether on  one  spot,  ^  numenu  magis  quam  colonia  ** 
(Tacit  Anm.  ziv.  27).  And  on  the  occasion  of  the 
mutiny  of  the  legions  in  Paononia,  upon  the  ac- 
cession of  Tiberius,  it  was  one  ground  of  complaint, 
that  the  soldiers,  after  serving  thirty  or  forty 
years,  were  separated,  and  dispersed  in  remote 
parts  ;  where  they  received,  under  the  name  of  a 
giant  of  knds  (per  nomen  ijigronm)^  swampy  tracts 
and  barren  mountains.     (Tacit.  Ann,  i  17.) 

It  remains  briefly  to  state  what  was  the  internal 
constitution  of  a  colonia. 

In  the  ktter  times  of  the  republic,  the  Roouui 
state  consisted  of  two  distinct  organised  parts, 
Italy  and  the  Provinces.  **  Italy  consisted  of  a 
great  number  of  republics  (in  the  Roman  sense  of 
the  term),  whose  citisens,  after  the  Italian  war,  be- 
came members  of  the  sovereign  people.  The  com- 
munities of  these  citisens  were  subjects  of  the 
Roman  people,  yet  the  internal  admmistration  of 
the  communities  belonged  to  themselves.  This 
free  municipal  constitution  was  the  fundamental 
characteristic  of  Italy  ;  and  the  same  remark  will 
apply  to  both  principal  classes  of  such  constitu- 
tions, municipia,  and  coloniae.  That  distinction 
which  made  a  phice  into  a  praefectura,  is  men- 
tioned afterwards  ;  and  fora,  eonciliabula,  castella, 
are  merely  smaller  communities,  with  an  incom- 
plete organisation."  (Savigny.)  As  in  Rome,  so 
in  the  colonies,  the  popular  assembly  had  originally 
the  sovereign  power ;  they  chose  the  magistrates, 
and  could  even  make  laws.  (Cic  De  Leg,  iii.  16.) 
When  the  popular  assemblies  became  a  mere  form 
in  Rome,  and  the  elections  were  transferred  by 
Tiberius  to  the  senate,  the  same  thing  happened 
in  the  colonies,  whose  senates  then  acquired  what- 
ever power  had  once  belonged  to  the  community. 

The  common  name  of  this  senate  was  ordo  de- 
curionum  ;  in  htter  times,  simply  ordo  and  curia ; 
the  members  of  it  were  decuriones  or  curiales. 
(Dig.  50.  tit  2.  De  DeeuriombuM^  &c)  Thus, 
in  the  later  ages,  curia  is  oppoaed  to  senatns, 
the  former  being  the  senate  of  a  colony,  and  the 
latter  the  senate  of  Rome.  But  the  terms  senatns 
and  senator  were  also  applied  to  the  senate  and 
members  of  the  senate  of  a  colony,  both  by  his- 
torians, in  inscriptions,  and  in  public  iv^cords ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Heracleotic  Tablet,  srhich  contained 
a  Roman  lex.  After  the  decline  of  the  popular 
assemblies,  the  senate  had  the  whole  internal  ad- 
ministration of  a  dty,  conjointly  with  the  magis- 
tntus ;  but  only  a  decnrio  could  be  a  magistretus, 
and  the  choice  was  made  by  the  decuriones. 
Augustus  seems  to  have  hud  the  fbimdation  for 
this  practical  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
colonies  in  Italy.  All  the  citizens  had  the  right 
of  voting  at  Rome ;  but  such  a  privilege  would  be 
useless  to  most  of  the  citizens  on  account  of  their 
distance  from  Rome.  Augustus  (Sueton.  c.46) 
devised  a  new  method  of  voting :  the  decuriones 
sent  the  votes  in  writing,  and  under  seal,  to 
Rome ;  but  the  decuriones  only  voted.  Though 
this  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  after  Tiberius 
had  transferred  the  elections  at  Rome  from  the 
popuktr  assemblies  to  the  senate,  this  measure  of 
Augustus  would  deariy  prepare  the  way  for  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  decuriones,  and  the  decline  of 
the  popular  power. 

The  highest  magistratus  of  a  colonia  were  the 
duumviri  (Ci&  A^,  Leg,  \\.  Z^^  ad  AUio,  ii.  6), 
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or  quattuorviri,  so  called,  as  the  numbers  might 
vary,  whose  ftmctions  may  be  oomnared  with  those 
of  the  consulate  at  Rome  before  the  establishment 
of  the  praetonhip.  The  name  duumviri  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  common.  Their  principal 
duties  were  the  administration  of  justice,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  on  inscriptions  THmmviri  J. 
D.**  (juri  diomdo\  **  (^ttuorviri  J.  D.**  They 
were  styled  magistimtus  pre-eminently,  though  the 
name  magistratus  was  woperly  and  originally  the 
most  gencFsl  name  for  ail  persons  who  filled  similar 
situations.  The  name  consul  also  occurs  in  in- 
scriptions to  denote  this  chief  magistracy;  and 
even  dictator  and  piaetor  occur  under  the  empire 
and  under  the  republic.  The  ofllce  of  the  duumviri 
Usted  a  year.  Savigny  shows  that  under  the  re- 
public the  jurisdictio  of  the  duumviri  in  civil 
matters  was  unlimited,  and  that  it  was  only  under 
the  empire  that  it  was  restricted  in  the  manner 
which  iqipears  fi!t>m  the  extant  Roman  law. 

In  some  Italian  towns  there  was  a  pnefoctus 
juri  dicundo ;  he  was  in  the  place  o£^  and  not  co- 
existent with,  duumviri.  The  duumviri  were,  as 
we  have  seen,  originally  chosen  by  the  people ; 
but  the  piaefectns  was  appointed  annually  in 
Rome  (Livy,  xxvi.  16),  and  sent  to  the  town 
called  a  praefectura,  which  might  be  either  a  mu- 
nidpium  or  a  colonia,  for  it  was  only  in  the  matter 
of  the  praefectus  that  a  town  called  a  praefectura 
differed  frvm  other  Italian  towns.  Capua,  which 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  was  made  a  praefectura.  (VelL  iL  44,  and 
the  note  of  Reimarus  on  Dion  (}assins,  xzxviii.  7.) 
Arpinum  is  called  both  a  munidpium  and  a  prae- 
fectura (Cic;  ad  Fam,  xiiL  1 1 ;  Festus,  «.  v, 
Praefidura) ;  and  (Tioero,  a  native  of  this  place, 
obtained  the  highest  honours  that  Rome  could 
coorer. 

The  censor,  curator,  or  quinquennalis,  aU  which 
names  denote  the  same  functionary,  was  also  a 
munidpal  magistrate,  and  coiresponded  to  the 
censor  at  Rome,  and  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  to 
the  quaestor  also.  Onsors  are  mentioned  in  Livy 
(xxix.  15)  as  magistrates  of  the  twelve  Latin 
colonies.  The  quinquennales  were  sometimes 
duumviri,  sometimes  quattuorviri ;  but  they  are 
always  carefully  distinguished  from  the  duumviri 
and  quattuorviri  J.  D. ;  and  their  functions  are 
clearly  shown  by  Savigny  to  have  been  those  of 
censors.  They  held  their  office  for  one  year,  and 
during  the  four  intermediate  yean  the  functions 
were  not  exo'cised.  The  office  of  censor  or  quin- 
quennalis was  higher  in  rank  than  that  of  the 
duumviri  J.  D.,  and  it  could  only  be  filled  by  those 
who  had  discharged  the  other  offices  of  the  muni- 
dpality. 

For  a  more  complete  account  of  the  oigaiusation 
of  these  municipalities,  and  of  their  hit.  under  the 
empire,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  admirable 
chapter  m  Savigny  (O^esoUbto  dee  Horn,  Recktt^ 
ftcvoLi.  p.  16,  &C.). 

The  terms  munidpium  and  municipes  require 
explanation  in  connection  with  the  present  subject, 
and  the  expknation  of  them  will  render  the  nature 
of  a  praefectura  still  deareiw  One  kmd  of  munid- 
pium was  a  body  of  persons  who  taen  not  (Festus, 
j;  V.  Mnnie^aham)  Roman  dtiaens,  but  posaased  all 
the  rights  of  Roman  dtiaens  except  the  sal&agium 
and  the  hooores.  But  the  communities  enumerated 
as  examples  of  this  kind  ot  munidpium  are  the 
Fundani,  Formiani,  Oimani,  Acemni^  Lamivini* 
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and  TuKuIani,  which  were  conqaered  ttalet  (Lit. 
TiiL  14),  and  rccoWed  the  ciritas  wiihoat  the  mf- 
Inginin ;  and  all  ihete  placee  nceiTed  the  com- 
plete dritaa  before  the  iocmI  waiv  or,  as  Fottof 
exprvstes  it,  **  Foot  aliquot  annoa  dree  Roaani 
cd^cti  nnt.**  It  it  ungular  that  another  ancient 
definition  of  this  clata  c^  manicipia  laja,  that  the 
persons  who  had  the  rights  of  Roman  eitiaensi 
except  the  honoics,  teers  dves ;  and  among  such 
commanities  are  enomemted  the  Cnnani,  Acer- 
nni,  and  Atellani.  This  discrepancy  merely 
shows  that  the  later  Roman  writers  used  the  word 
dvis  in  a  reiy  loose  sense,  which  we  cannot  he 
sorprised  at,  as  they  wrote  at  a  time  when  these 
distinctions  had  ceased.  Another  kind  of  moni- 
dpinm  was,  when  a  civitas  was  oomptetely  incor- 
porated wiUi  the  Roman  state ;  as  in  the  case  of 
the  A***g"'"*  (Liy.  is.  23),  Cfeerites,  and  Aridni, 
who  completely  lost  all  internal  administration  of 
their  cities ;  while  the  Tosculani  and  L4maYini  re- 
tained their  internal  constitntion,  and  their  magia- 
tiBte  called  a  dictator.  A  third  dass  of  munidpia 
was  those  whose  inhabitants  possessed  the  rail 
pririleges  of  Roman  dtiaens,  and  also  the  intenal 
administration  of  their  own  dties,  as  the  Tibnitea, 
Praenestini,  Pitani,  Urbinates,  Ndani,  Bononi- 
ensea,  Placentini,  Nepesini,  Satrini,  and  Lncrenseo, 
(Lncenses?).  The  first  Ifi re  of  these  were  dritates 
sociornm ;  and  the  second  fiye,  eokmiae  Latinae : 
they  all  became  mimidpia,  bnt  only  by  the  efleet 
of  the  Julia  Lex,  &C.  90. 

It  has  also  been  already  said  that  a  prsefectnim 
was  so  called  from  the  drcomstanoe  of  a  praefectns 
J.  D.  being  sent  there  from  Rome.    Those  towns 
in  Italy  were  called  pcaefectone,  says  Festus,  **  In 
qnibos  et  jos  dicebater  et  nnndinae  agebanUir,  et 
ent  qoaedam  earara    respablica,  neqne    tuam 
magistratiis  suos  habebant ;  in  qnas  legibns  prse- 
fecti  mitlebantnr  qnotannis,  qui   jns  dfeerent.** 
Thns  a  pnefectara  had  a  respoblica,  but  no  magis> 
tratos.   Featos  then  makes  two  diribions  of  praefec- 
torae.   To  the  first  dirision  were  sent  four  prsefecti 
chosen  at  Rome  (poptUi  mifgha^) ;  and  he  enn- 
mecatca  ten  places  in  Campania  to  which  these 
qoattnorriri  were  sent,  and  among  them  Cnmae  and 
Acera,  which  were  munidpia;  and  Voltnrnuo^ 
Liieninm,and  Pnteoli,  which  were  Roman  colonies 
established  after  the  second  Punic  war.     The 
Mcond  dirision  of  paefecturae  comprised  those 
places  to  which  the  praetor  urbanus  sent  a  prae- 
fectos  every  year,  namely.  Fundi,  Formiae,  Caere, 
Venafinira^  AUifiM,  Privemum,  Anagnia,  Fmsino, 
Reate,  Satomia,  Nuisia,  Arpinum,  aliaque  com- 
pIuTk     Only  one  of  them,  Satnmia,  was  a  cokoy 
of  Roman  dtiaens  (Lir.  xxxix.  bb) ;  the  rest  are 
munidpia     It  is  the  conclusion  of  Zumpt  that  all 
ths  munidpia  of  the  older  pmod,  that  is,  up  to  the 
time  when  the  complete  ciyitas  was  given  to  the 
Lstini  and  the  soai,  were  pnefectoiac,  and  that 
some  of  the  colonies  of  Ronmn  dtiaens  were  also 
{nefecturaew     Now  as  the  praefectus  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  administering  justice 
{jmri  diamdo%  and  was  annually  seat  from  Rome, 
it  appean  thtit  this  was  one  among  the  many  ad- 
mirable parts  of  the  Roman  polity  for  maintaining 
hsmmy  in  the  whole  political  system  by  a  uni- 
formity of  law  and  procedure.    The  name  prae- 
fectura  cootinned  after  the  year  ac.  90 ;  but  it 
Mens  that,  in  some  places  at  least,  this  functionary 
ceased  to  be  sent  firam  Rome,  and  various  praefi^c- 
tatae  acquired  the  priiriiege  of  having  magistratus 
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of  their  own  choosing,  as  in  the  case  of  Puteoli, 
ac.  63.  (Cic  £M  Leg,  Agr,  ii.  31.)  The  first 
class  or  kind  of  prsefecti,  the  quattuorviri,  who 
were  sent  into  Campania,  was  abolished  by  Au- 
gustas, in  confarminr  with  the  genrnd  tenor  of  his 
policy,  B.C.  IS.  After  the  passing  of  the  Julia 
Lex  de  Civitate,  the  cities  of  the  socti  which  re- 
ceived the  Roman  dritas,  stiU  retanied  their  m- 
leraal  constitation ;  but,  with  respect  to  Rome, 
were  all  indaded  under  the  name  of  munidpia : 
thus  Tibur  and  Piaencste,  which  were  Latmae 
dvitates,  then  became  Roman  municipia.  On  the 
other  hand,  Bononia  and  Lnca  which  were  origin- 
ally Latinae  odoniaft,  also  becam?  Roman  mu- 
nicipia in  consequence  of  receiving  the  Romsii 
dvitas,  though  they  retained  thdr  old  colonial 
'the  name  of  colonia.  Thus 
Cicero  (m  Pi».  c.  23)  could  with  proprietv  call 
Placentia  a  aranidpinm,  though  m  its  origin  it 
was  a  Latin  colonia ;  and  in  the  oration  Fro  Seti, 
(c  14)  he  enumeiatea  munidpia,  coloniae,  and 
praefretarae,  as  the  three  kinds  of  towns  or  com- 
nnnities  under  which  were  comprehended  all  the 
towns  of  Italy.  The  testimony  of  the  Hersdeotic 
tablet  is  to  the  like  eibct ;  for  it  speaks  of  muni- 
dpia,  coleniae,  and  pcaefectarae  as  the  three  kinds 
of  places  which  had  a  magistrstus  of  some  kind,  to 
which  enuBMrataon  it  adds  fiira  and  conciliabula,  as 
comprehending  all  the  kinds  of  places  in  which 
bodies  of  Roinan  dtiaens  dwelt 

It  thus  apnears  that  the  name  munictpium, 
which  originally  had  the  meanings  already  given, 
acquired  a  narrower  miport  after  B.&  90,  and  in 
this  narrower  import  signified  the  dvitates  socionim 
and  coloniae  Latinae,  which  then  became  complete 
members  of  the  Roinan  state.  Thus  there  was 
then  really  no  difleienoe  between  these  munidpia 
and  the  cdoniae,  except  in  their  historical  origin, 
and  in  their  original  internal  constitution.  The 
Roman  htw  prevailed  in  both. 

The  fdlowing  recsnitnlation  may  be  useful :  — 
I  colonies  ( 


The  old  Roman  colonies  (risiam  ifofmmomm)  were 
pUuxd  in  conquered  towns ;  and  the  colonists  con- 
tinued to  be  Roman  citiaens.  These  colonies  were 
near  Rome  (Liv.  i.  1 1,  27,  56,  ii  21, 39),  and  few 
in  number.  Probably  some  of  the  old  Latinae  colo- 
niae were  established  by  the  Romans  in  conjunction 
with  other  Latm  states  (ilaft'ann).  After  the  con- 
quest of  Latium,  Latinae  coloniae  were  established 
by  the  Romans  in  various  parU  of  Italy.  These 
colonies  should  be  distinguished  from  the  colonies 
civium  Romanorum,  inasmuch  as  ther  art  some- 
times callrd  coloniae  populi  Romani,  though  ther 
were  not  coloniae  dvium  Romanorum.  (Liv.  xxvii. 
9,  xxix.  15.)  Roman  dtiaens  who  chose  to  join 
such  colonies,  gave  up  their  civic  rights  for  the 
more  solid  advantage  of  a  grant  of  hu^ 

When  Latin  colonies  began  to  be  established, 
few  Roman  colonies  were  founded  until  after  the 
close  of  the  second  Punic  war  (b.c  201),  and 
these  few  were  chiefly  maritime  colonies  {Atutur^ 
&C.).  These  Latin  colonies  were  subject  to  and 
part  of  the  Roman  state ;  but  they  had  not  the 
dritas :  they  had  no  political  bond  among  thera- 
sdves ;  but  they  had  the  administration  of  their 
mtemal  afiun.  The  colonies  of  the  Oraochi  were 
Roman  colonies ;  but  their  object,  bice  that  of  sub- 
sequent Agiarian  laws,  was  merely  to  provide  for 
the  poorer  citixens :  the  old  Roman  and  the  Latin 
colonies  had  for  their  object  the  extension  and 
conservation  of  the  Roman  empve  in  Italy.    After 
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the  passing  of  the  Lex  Julia,  which  gare  the 
civitas  to  the  socii  and  the  Latin  colonies,  the 
object  of  establishing  Roman  and  Latin  colonies 
ceased  ;  and  military  colonies  were  thenceforward 
settled  in  Italj,  and,  under  the  emperors,  in  the 
provinces.  (Plin.  NuL  Hist,  iil  4.)  These  military 
colonies  had  the  civitaA»  such  as  it  then  was  ;  but 
their  internal  organisation  might  be  varioos. 

The  following  references,  in  addition  to  those 
already  giren,  inll  direct  the  reader  to  abundant 
sources  of  information :  —  (Sigonius,  Z>»  Jure  An- 
tiquo^  &C. ;  Niebuhr,  Roman  Hitiory ;  Savigny, 
UAfT  doM  Ju9  Italieum^  ZaUekr.  rol  t.  ;  Tabulae 
Jferadeeiues.  Maweki^  Uevp,  1754  ;  SaTigny,/>er 
Komiadie  VoUcsmsUmn  der  TafiL  vou  Herojdea; 
and  Rudorfl^  Utber  dm  Lex  MamiUa  de  OoUmiu, 
Zeiitekr,  toL  ix. ;  Rudor£^  Dot  Ackergeaetx  twrn 
Sp,  Thorim,  and  Puchta,  Ueber  dm  InkaU  der 
hem  Rubria  de  Gattia  Oita^nma,  Zeitaekr.  toL  x.  ; 
Beaufort,  Rep,  Rom,  r,  p.  278—308  ;  Madrig, 
OpueaUOf  De  Jure  et  OomdiUome  Colomarum  PoptUi 
Romania  Hanniae,  1834 ;  Zuropt,  Ueber  dem 
UnUrechied  der  Beuenmmuffeu,  Mumdpium^  CoiomOy 
Prae/eetmra,  Beriin,  1840.)  [O.  L.] 

COLO'RES.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  colours  as 
pigments.  Book  riL  of  Vitruvius  and  several 
clupters  of  books  xxxiii.  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  of 
Pliny^fe  Natural  History,  contain  much  interestiuff 
matter  upon  their  nature  and  composition ;  ana 
these  works,  together  with  what  is  contained  in 
book  T.  of  Dioscorides,  and  some  remarks  in 
TheophfBstus  {De  Lapidibue\  constitute  the  whole 
of  our  information  of  any  importance  upon  the 
subject  of  andent  pigments.  fVom  these  sources, 
through  the  experiments  and  observations  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  (PkO,  Drama,  of  the  Royal  Society^ 
1815)  on  some  remains  of  ancient  colours  and 
pain  tings  in  the  baths  of  Titos  and  of  Livia,  and 
m  other  ruins  of  antiquity,  we  are  enabled  to  col- 
Ject  a  tolerably  satisfisctozy  account  of  the  colour- 
ing materials  employed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
painters. 

The  painting  of  the  Greeks  is  veiy  generally 
considered  to  have  been  inferior  to  their  sculpture; 
Ihis  partially  arises  firom  very  imperfect  inform- 
ation, and  a  very  erroneous  notion  respecting  the 
resources  of  the  Greek  painters  in  colouring.  The 
QRor  originated  apparently  with  Pliny  himself, 
who  says  (xxxv.  32),  **Quatnor  coloribus  solis 
immortalia  iUa  opera  fecere,  ex  albis  Melino,  ex 
ailaoeis  Attico,  ex  mbris  Sinopide  Pontica,  ex 
nigris  atramento,  Apelles,  Echion,  Melanthius, 
Necomachus,  danssimi  pictores  ;^  and  (xxxv.  36), 
**  Legentes  meminerint  omnia  ea  quatuor  coloribus 
fecta.**  This  mistake,  as  Sir  H.  Davy  has  sup- 
posed, may  have  arisen  from  an  imperfect  recollec- 
tion of  a  passage  in  Cicero  (Brutue,  c.  18),  which, 
however,  directly  contrsdicts  the  statement  of 
Pliny: — **In  pictura  Zeuxim  et  Polygnotnm,  et 
Timanthem,  et  eorum,  qui  non  sunt  nsi  plusquam 
quattnor  coloribus,  formas  et  lineamenta  Uudamus: 
at  in  Echione,  Nicomacho,  Protogene,  Apelle  jam 
perfecta  sunt  omnia.**  Here  Cicero  extols  the 
design  and  drawing  of  Polygnotus,  Zeuxis,  and 
Timan^es,  and  those  who  used  but  four  colours ; 
and  observes  in  contradistinction,  that  in  Echion, 
Nicomachus,  Protogenes,  and  Apelles,  all  things 
were  perfect  But  the  remark  of  Pliny,  that 
Apdles,  Echion,  Melanthius,  and  Nicomachus  used 
but  four  colours,  induding  both  black  and  white 
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to  the  exclusion  of  all  blue  (unless  we  understand 
by  **  ex  nigris  atramento  **  black  and  indigo),  ia 
evidently  an  error,  independent  of  its  oontntdictioii 
to  Cicero ;  and  the  conclusion  drawn  by  some  from 
it  and  the  remark  of  Cicero,  that  the  early  Greek 
painters  were  acquainted  with  but  four  pigments, 
IS  equally  without  foundation.  Pliny  himself 
speaks  of  two  other  colours,  besides  the  four  in 
question,  which  were  used  by  the  earliest  painteta; 
the  ieaia^rUa  (xxxv.  5)  and  etimabari*  or  vermilion, 
which  he  calls  also  minium  (xxxiiL  36).  He 
mentions  also  (xxxv.  21)  the  &etrian  earth  used 
by  Nicomachus,  and  the  elqi»kanii$tum^  or  ivory- 
bhuJc,  used  by  Apelles  (xxxv.  25),  thus  contra- 
dicting himself  when  he  asserted  that  Apelles  and 
Nicomachus  used  but  four  colours.  The  above 
tradition,  and  the  ain^)le»  color  of  Quintilian  (OraL 
InatiL  xii  10),are  our  only  authorities  for  defining 
any  limits  to  the  ims  of  colours  by  the  eariy  Greeka, 
as  applied  to  painting ,  but  we  have  no  authority 
whatever  for  supposing  that  they  were  limited  in 
any  remarkable  way  in  their  aequai>Ua$ue  with 
them.  That  the  painten  of  the  earliest  period 
had  not  such  abundant  resources  in  this  depart- 
ment of  art  as  those  of  the  later,  is  quite  consistent 
with  experience,  and  does  not  require  demonstra- 
tion ;  but  to  suppose  that  they  were  confined  to 
four  pigments  is  quite  a  gratuitous  supposition, 
and  IS  opposed  to  both  reason  and  evidence 
[Pictura.] 

Sir  H.  Davy  also  analysed  the  coloun  of  the 
so-called  ^  Aldobrondini  marriage,**  all  the  reds 
and  yellows  of  which  he  diseovered  to  be  ochres ; 
the  blues  and  greens,  to  be  oxides  of  copper ;  the 
bUcks  all  carbonaceous ;  the  browns,  mixtures  of 
ochres  and  bbick,  and  some  containing  oxide  of 
maoganeae ;  the  whites  were  all  carbonates  of 


The  reds  discovered  in  an  earthen  vase  contain- 
ing a  variety  of  colours,  were,  red  oxide  of  lead 
(mkttmm\  and  two  iron  ochres  of  different  tints,  a 
dull  red,  and  a  purplish  red  nearly  of  the  same 
tint  as  prussiate  of  copper ;  they  were  all  mixed 
with  chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime.  The  yellows 
were  pure  ochres  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
ochre  mixed  with  minium  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  blues  were  oxides  of  copper  with  carbonate 
of  lime.  Sir  H.  Davy  discovoed  a  frit  made  by 
means  of  soda  and  coloured  with  oxide  of  copper, 
approaching  ultramarine  in  tint,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  firit  of  Alexandria ;  its  composition, 
he  says,  was  perfect  —  ^'that  of  embodying  the 
colour  in  a  composition  resembling  stone,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  elastic  matter  firom  it,  or  the 
decomposing  action  of  the  elements  ;  this  is  a 
species  of  artificial  lapis  lazuli,  the  colouring  matter 
of  which  is  naturally  inherent  in  a  hard  siliceooa 
stone.** 

Of  greens  there  were  many  shades,  all,  however, 
either  carbonate  or  oxide  of  copper,  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  browns  consisted  of  ochres 
calcined,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  of  manganese,  and 
compounds  of  ochres  and  bhicks.  Sir  H.  Davy 
could  not  ascertain  whether  the  lake  which  he  dis- 
covered was  of  animal  or  of  vegetable  origin  ;  if  of 
animal,  he  supposed  that  it  was  very  probably  the 
Tyrian  or  marine  purple.  He  discovered  also  a 
colour  which  he  supposed  to  be  bkck  wad,  or 
hydrated  binoxide  of  manganese  ;  also  a  black 
colour  composed  of  chalk,  mixed  with  the  ink  of 
the  sepia  offidnalis  or  cuttle-fish.    The  transparent 
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Uw  ^btm  of  tile  andenU  1m  feond  to  be  ttained 
vith  oxide  of  cobalt,  and  tiie  porplo  witk  ond«  of 
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The  Mloiring  bt,  compiled  from  tbe  different 
•onroet  of  oar  mfbRnatno  conccming  the  pigneulj 
kDown  to  the  Badentt,  will  Mrre  to  contej  an 
idea  of  the  great  leaumiea  of  the  QnA  and  Ro- 
n  in  this  deparlBat  «f  their  art ;  and 


wan  puntcra 

whieh,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Dnvy,  were  fallj 
€>i)iuJ  to  the  leoonrces  of  the  great  Italian  painten 
in  the  lixteenth  centory: — 

Rbd.  The  ancient  red*  were  yny  nnmeraDs. 
Kirydfiopc,  fiXAroy,  eamabarU,  cinnabar,  rmnilion, 
bUalphoret  of  mercory,  called  abo  bj  Pliny  and 
Vitnviits  BMi'iui. 

Tbe  Kuvdta^  *IrSuc^,  eimmakmM  Imdiea^  men- 
tkmtd  by  Pliny  and  Dioicondei,  waa  what  it 
ntlgariy  called  dragon^- blood,  the  letin  obtained 
fmva  Tarions  epecies  of  the  calanini  pafan. 

MiAro5  aeema  to  hare  had  tarioiis  eignifica- 
tioos ;  it  waa  naed  Ibr  onMoftoru,  mimimm,  red  lead, 
and  nAriea,  red  ochre.  There  were  Tarioos  kinds 
of  rafirieae,  the  Cappadocian,  the  Egsrptian,  the 
Spanish,  and  the  Lemnian ;  all  were,  howerer, 
red  iron  oxidea,  of  which  the  best  were  the 
Lemnian,  from  the  isle  of  Lemnoa,  and  the  Cap- 
padocian, called  by  the  Romans  nibncn  Sinopica, 
br  tbe  Greeks  Ijammit^  from  Sinope  in  Paphhigonia, 
whence  it  was  first  brooght  There  was  abo  an 
African  mbricn  called  eieeremlmm. 

Mhumn,  red  oxide  of  lead,  red  lead,  was  called 
by  the  Romans  emnao  m«s  and,  according  to 
VitniTiaa,  mmdaraelM;  by  the  Greeks,  fuArof, 
and,  according  to  Dioocorides  (▼.  122),  vmf^apdtcn. 
Pliny  teDs  as  that  it  was  diarorered  tfaroogh  the 
acddental  calcination  of  some  oerwao  (white  lead) 
by  a  fire  in  the  Peiraeeas,  and  was  first  nsed  as  a 
pigment  by  Nidaa  of  Athena,  aboat  390  B.  c. 

The  Roman  sandaracha  seems  to  haye  bad 
Tarioos  significations,  and  it  is  evidently  nsed 
dtflfciently  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
Pliny  speaks  of  diffemit  shades  of  sandaracha, 
tbe  pale  or  massicot  (yellow  oxide  of  lead),  and  a 
mixtnre  of  the  pale  with  mbiom ;  it  apparently 
alio  signified  realgar  or  the  red  salphnret  of  arsenic : 
there  was  also  a  compound  colour  of  equal  parU  of 
sandaracha  and  rubrica  calcined,  called  sandyx, 
^dbr8u(.  Sir  H.  Davy  supposed  this  colour  to  ap- 
proach our  crimson  in  tint;  in  painUng  it  was 
frequently  ghued  with  purple  to  gire  it  additional 
lastre. 

Pliny  speaks  of  a  dark  ochre  from  the  isle  of 
S^TToa,  which  he  calls  Syricum  ;  but  he  says  also 
that  it  was  made  by  mixing  sandyx  with  rubrica 
Sinopica. 

Ybllow.  Yellow  ochre,  hydrated  peroxide  of 
iioD,  the  si7  of  the  Romans,  the  *XP«  of  the  Greeks, 
ibrmed  the  base  of  many  other  yellowB  mixed  with 
rarious  colours  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Ochre  was 
pmcored  frnn  difierent  parts  ;  the  Attic  was  con- 
sidered the  boat ;  it  was  first  used  in  pointing,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  by  Polygnotus  and  Micon,  at 
Athens,  abont  460  B.  c. 

'Apo-cruc^r,  amr^f^^mentrnm,  orpiment  (yellow 
snlphuiet  of  arsenic),  was  also  an  important  yel- 
low ;  but  it  has  not  been  discoTered  m  any  of  the 
ancient  paintinoa.  The  sandaracha  has  been  al- 
iteady  mentioned. 

pean  to  hare  beei.  green  carbonate  of  copper  or 
m«i«i>hito  (green  verditcr),  was  the  green  most  ap- 


proved of  by  the  aacients ;  its  tint  depended  npoa 
the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  mixed  with  it 

PUny  mentions  varioaa  kinds  of  rerdigris  (dia* 
cetate  of  copper^  o^n^o*  ^^'t  ^^  X"^^^  eypna 
oen^n,  aad  aermea^  and  a  particnfau'  preparation  of 
rerdigris  called  aeoUeia,  Sir  H.  Dary  supposes 
the  ancients  to  hare  used  abo  acetate  of  copper 
(distilled  Terdigris)  as  a  pigment  Betides  the 
abore  were  scTeral  green  earths,  all  cupreous 
oxides :  Tkeodotwm  (BcoSdrior),  so  called  from 
being  found  upon  tbe  estate  of  Theodotius,  near 
Smyrna  ;  Appiammm  ;  and  the  creta  viruitM^  com< 
mon  green  earth  of  V  eiuiiiL 

Blcb.  Tbe  ancient  blues  wero  also  Tery 
nomersos ;  the  principal  of  these  was  eaentimm^ 
it^apsi,  aanre,  a  species  of  Terditer  or  blue  mrlio. 
nate  of  copper,  of  which  there  were  many  Tarirties. 
It  was  geneially  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
Vitrarius  and  Pliny  speak  of  the  Alexandrian, 
the  Crprian,  and  the  Scythian  ;  the  Alexandrian 
was  t)ie  most  valued,  as  approaching  nearest  to 
ultramarine.  It  was  made  aJio  at  Ponuoli  by  a 
certain  Vestorius,  who  had  learnt  the  method  of  its 
preparation  in  Eg>'pt ;  this  was  dutingiiiahed  by 
the  name  of  eoeion.  There  was  also  a  waahcd 
caenileum  called  lomenttam^  and  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion  of  this  called  Ir^asi. 

It  appears  that  ultramarine  (lapis  lasuli)  was 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  jirme- 
mast,  *Af^tfrior,  from  Armenia,  whence  it  wttM 
procured.  Snlphnret  of  sodium  is  the  colouring 
principle  of  h4>is  laxuli,  according  to  M.  Gmcliu  of 
Tiibingen. 

Indigo,  Indicmmj  *Ii4urdr,  was  well  known  to 
the  ancients. 

Cobalt.  The  ancient  name  for  this  minrrsl  is 
not  known  ;  but  it  has  been  sonposed  to  be  the 
XaAjr^f  of  Theophrastua,  which  he  mentions  was 
nsed  for  staining  glass.  No  cobalt,  howerer,  has 
been  diKovered  in  any  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
pointing. 

PuRPLa.  The  ancients  had  also  several  kinds 
of  purple,  purpmritfumt  osfnvm,  Ayi>yt»vm,  and 
various  compound  cnloors.  The  most  valuable  of 
these  was  the  pmrpmrusmm,  prepared  by  mixing 
the  creta  arpnfaria  with  the  purple  secretion  of 
the  mnrex  (vop^^). 

ffpgintm^  teytpoif  (9cyn,  woad  ?),  according  to 
Yitruvius,  is  a  colour  between  scarlet  and  purple. 

The  Roman  oalrum  was  a  compound  of  red 
ochre  and  blue  oxide  of  copper. 

Vitnivius  mentions  a  purple  which  was  obtained 
by  cooling  the  oeikra  mala  with  wine  rinegar. 

Rahiae  radue^  madder-root. 

Bbown.  Otira  tuta,  burnt  ochre.  The  browns 
were  ochres  calcined,  oxides  of  iron  nnd  of  nuuiga- 
nese,  and  compounds  of  ochres  and  blacks. 

Black,  atramttditmy  ^^Aor.  The  ancient 
blacks  were  mostly  carbonaceous.  The  best  for 
the  purposes  of  painting  were  eifphantinum,  i\9- 
^drriptn^,  ivory-block  ;  and  ttyjinum^  rp^iror, 
vinc-bhck,  made  of  burnt  vine  twigs.  The  former 
was  used  by  Apelles,  the  latter  by  Polygnotus  ana 
Micon. 

The  atramefOum  ludieum,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
and  Yitruvius,  was  probably  the  Chinese  Indian 
ink.  The  blacks  from  sepia,  and  the  black  wood, 
have  been  already  mentioned. 

Whiti.  The  ordinary  Greek  white  was  melmunu, 
/iifXidf,  an  earth  from  the  isle  of  Mclos ;  for  fr«n 
painting   the  best  was  the  African  jaradoni^ 
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vapairi^ior,  ao  called  from  the  plaee  of  its  origin 
on  the  coast  of  Afirica,  not  far  from  Egypt  There 
was  also  a  white  earth  of  Eretria,  and  the  anau- 
larian  white,  creia  anmlaria  or  anulare^  made  from 
the  glass  oomposition  worn  in  the  tings  of  the 
poor. 

Carhonate  of  lead  or  white  lead,  eenuta^  4"A^ 
OiWf  was  apparently  not  much  used  by  the  ancient 
painters  ;  it  was  nowhere  found  amongst  the  Ro- 
man ruins. 

Sir  H.  Davy  is  of  opinion  that  the  asure,  the 
red  and  yellow  ochres,  and  the  bhicks,  have  not 
undeigone  any  change  of  colour  whatever  in  the 
ancient  fresco  paintmgs  ;  but  that  many  of  the 
greens,  which  are  now  carbonate  of  copper,  were 
originally  laid  on  in  a  state  of  acetate. 

Pliny  divides  the  colours  into  eoloru  Jlondi  and 
coloret  auateri  (xzxv.  12)  ;  the  colores  floridi  were 
those  which,  in  his  time,  were  supplied  by  the 
employer  to  the  painter,  oo  account  of  their  ex- 
pense, and  to  secure  their  bein^  genuine  ;  they  were 
minium,  Armenium,  cinnabans,  chzysocoUa,  Indi- 
cum,  and  purpnrissum  ;  the  rest  were  the  austeri. 

Both  Pliny  (xxxv.  12)  and  Vitruvius  (vii.  7) 
class  the  colours  into  natural  and  artificial ;  the 
natural  are  those  obtained  immediately  from  the 
earth,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  are  Sinopis, 
rubrica,  paraetonium^  melinum,  Eretria,  and  auri- 
pigmentum  ;  to  these  Vitruvius  adds  ochra,  san- 
daracha,  minium  (vennUiom\  and  chrysocolla, 
being  of  metallic  origin.  The  others  are  called 
artificial,  on  account  of  requiring  some  particular 
preparation  to  render  them  fit  fi>r  use. 

To  the  above  list  of  colours,  more  names  might 
still  be  added  ;  but  being  for  the  most  part  merely 
compounds  or  modifications  of  those  already  men- 
tioned, they  would  only  take  up  space  without 
giving  us  any  additional  insight  into  the  resources 
of  the  ancient  painters ;  those  which  we  have 
already  enumerated  are  sufficient  to  form  an  in- 
finite variety  of  colour,  and  conclusively  prove 
that  the  ancient  painters,  if  they  had  not  more, 
had  at  least  equal  resources  in  this  most  essential 
branch  of  painting  with  the  artists  of  our  own 
times.  [R.N.W.] 

COLOSSUS  (icoXMr<r^f).  The  origin  of  this 
word  is  not  known,  the  suggestions  of  the  gnun- 
raarians  being  either  ridiculous,  or  imperfect  in 
point  of  etymology.  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  526.  16; 
Festus,  «.  r.)  It  is,  however,  very  ancient,  pro- 
bably of  Ionic  extraction,  and  rarely  occurs  in  the 
Attic  writers.  (Blomf.  Glost,  ad  Ae$ck,  Agam. 
406.)  It  is  used  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  signify  a  statue  larger  than  life  (Hcsych.  «.  o.  ; 
Aesch.  Agam,  406  ;  Schol.  ad  Jwo,  Sai.  viil  230), 
and  thence  a  person  of  extraordinary  stature  is 
termed  eoiosseros  (Suet  Caiig,  35)  ;  and  the  archi- 
tectural ornaments  in  the  upper  members  of  lofty 
buildings,  which  require  to  be  of  large  dimensions 
in  consequence  of  their  remoteness,  are  termed 
colossicotera  {Ko\o<rtruc^€pa,  Vitruv.  iiL  S,  com- 
pare Id.  X.  4).  Statues  of  this  kind,  simply 
colossal,  but  not  enormously  large,  were  too 
common  amongst  the  Greeks  to  excite  observation 
merely  from  their  size,  and  are,  therefore,  rsrely 
referred  to  as  such  ;  the  word  being  more  fre- 
quently applied  to  designate  those  figures  of  gi- 
gantic dimensions  (tnolet  stahuarum^  turrilnu  pares^ 
Plin.  //.  M  xxxiv.  7.  s.  18)  which  were  first 
executed  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  in  Greece  and 
Italy. 


COLUM. 
Among  the  eolossal  statues  of  Greece,  the  moat 
celebrated,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  bronze 
oofauut  at  Rhodes  by  Chares  of  Lindus,  a  pupil  of 
Lysippus.  (See  Diet,  of  G.  and  R.  Bug,  art 
CSborss.)  Pliny  mentions  another  Greek  colossus 
of  Apollo,  the  work  of  Calamis,  which  cost  500 
talents,  and  was  twenty  cubits  high,  in  the  city  of 
ApoUonia,  whence  it  was  transferred  to  the  capitol 
by  M.  Lncullus ;  and  also  those  of  Jupiter  and 
Hercules,  at  Tarentum,  by  Lysippus.     {Did.  of 

0.  and  R,  Biog.  art  l^i^tpma.)  To  the  list  of 
Pliny  must  be  added  the  more  important  colossal 
statues  of  Pheidias,  the  most  beautiful  of  which 
were  his  chryselephantine  statues  of  Zeus,  at 
Olympia,  and  of  Athena,  in  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens ;  the  largest  was  his  bronxe  statue  of 
Athena  Promachus,  on  the  Acropolis. 

Amongst  the  works  of  this  description  made  ex- 
pressly by  or  for  the  Romans,  those  most  fre- 
quently alluded  to  are  the  following  : — 1.  A  statue 
of  Jupiter  upon  the  capitol,  made  by  order  of  Spu 
Carvilius,  frun  the  armour  of  the  Semnites,  which 
was  so  huge  that  it  could  be  seen  firom  the  Albaa 
mount  (Plin.  L  e.)  2.  A  bronze  statue  of  Apollo 
at  the  Palatine  library  (Plin.  L  c),  to  which  the 
bronse  head  now  preserved  in  the  capit<^  probably 
belonged.  S.  A  bronze  statue  of  Augustus,  in  the 
forum,  which  bore  his  name.  (Mart  £^.  viii  44. 
7.)  4.  The  colossus  of  Nero,  which  was  executed 
by  Zcnodorus  in  marble,  and  therefore  quoted  bj 
Pliny  in  proof  that  the  art  of  casting  metal  waa 
then  lost  .Its  height  was  110  or  120 feet  (Plin. 
/.  o. ;  Suet  Nero,  31.)  It  was  originally  placed  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  domus  aurea  (Mart  Sped,  iu 

1,  £:f>.  i.  71.  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixvi  15)  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Via  Sacra,  where  the  basement  upon  which 
it  stood  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  from  it  the  con- 
tiguous amphitheatre  is  supposed  to  have  gained 
the  name  of  **  Colosseum.^  Having  suffered  in  the 
fire  which  destroyed  the  golden  house,  it  waa 
repaired  by  Vespasian,  and  by  him  converted  into 
a  statue  of  the  sun.  (Hieronym.  tn  Hab.  c.  3  ; 
Suet  Fesp.  18  ;  PUn.  L  e. ;  compare  Lamprid. 
Commod.  17;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxii.  15.)  Twenty- 
four  elephauts  were  employed  by  Hadrian  to  re- 
move it,  when  he  was  alx>ut  to  build  the  temple  of 
Rome.  (Spart  Uadn  19.)  5.  An  equestrian 
statue  of  Domitian,  of  bronze  gilt,  which  waa 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  forum.  (Stat  Sj^v.  L 
1.  1  ;  Mart  -fijp.  i  71.  6.)  [A.  R.] 

COLUM  (iiBfUs\  a  strainer  or  colander,  waa 
used  for  straining  wine,  milk  olive-oil,  and  other 


COLUMNA. 
liqnidL  Thus  we  find  U  cmplojed  in  Um  aMkinfi 
of  otxre^  to  reoeiTe  tht  jnioe  of  the  berry  when 
iniifiii  est  hj  the  preluk  Suck  coU  were  mmd» 
«f  Ur,  bnoin  or  mthet  (Viry.  Geoty,  n.  242 ; 
Colm.  JLiL  xii.  19).  TImm  tlni  wen  UMd  u 
of  hunry  fcr  idBmuig  wine  were  fie- 
■ade  of  Mine  nKtal,  Mch  as  bronae  or 
^Tcr  '(Allien,  p.  470,  d.)  Varioai  ipeciDenf  ef 
coin  ksve  been  fiDond  it  PoinpeiL  Tbe  preoedinf 
woodcnt  ftbowe  the  pkn  and  profile  of  one  which 
io  a#nl««*  (Mm.  Bofi.  toL  viiL  14.  fig.  4,  5). 

The  RonauM  filled  the  ttminer  with  ice  or  mow 
(eofa  ■■Bill  Ml)  in  order  to  cool  and  dilate  the  wine 
at  the  aaM  tine  that  H  was  cleared.  TNuL  J  [J.Y.] 

COLUMBA'RIUM,  literally  a  dore^ote  or 
p^eoB-hone,  it  oMd  to  ezpreio  a  tariety  of  ob- 
jecta,  all  of  which  hewerer  derive  their  name  from 
their  reeemblance  to  a  deve-eote. 

1.  A  aepolchnl  chamber.    [FuNViw] 

2.  In  a  anachine  need  to  raiee  water  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  irri^ttion,  aa  dewaibed  by  VitnTias  (x.  9\ 
the  Tents  thnogh  which  the  water  was  conreyed 
iato  the  receinng  tra^gh,  were  termed  CUaHnAoWo. 
This  wifl  be  vndcratood  by  referring  to  the  wood- 
cat  at  p.  1<M.  [Amtlia.]  The  die  renoe  between 
that  leprcaentatkn  and  tbe  machine  now  mder 

Tbe  wheel  of  the  ktter  is  a  solid  one  (tp^pa- 
asm),  instead  of  ndiatod  {rata) ;  and  was  worked 
as  a  txeafadll,  by  men  who  stood  upon  platibrms 
pwjeUing  from  the  flat  sidea,  instead  of  being 
turned  1^  a  stream.  Between  tbe  intemds  of 
each  platlbrm  a  series  of  groores  or  channels  (oo- 
hmbaria)  were  Conned  in  the  sides  of  the  tympa- 
Bom,  thnmgh  which  the  water  taken  up  by  a 
mimbcr  of  seoopa  placed  on  the  outer  margin  of 
the  wheel,  like  the  jam  in  the  cat  referred  to,  was 
ooodaeted  into  a  wooden  troogh  below  (Jabnm 
lijmmm  amppomimwi,  VitniT.  L  &). 

3.  The  cavities  which  receire  the  extreme  mds 
of  the  beaam  upon  which  a  roof  is  sapported  {tiff- 
monm  embHia\  and  which  are  represented  by 
triglyphs  in  the  Doric  order,  were  termed  Coimmi^ 
barim  by  the  Roman  aichitecto ;  that  is,  whilst 
they  remaiBed  empty,  and  imtfl  filled  up  by  the 
head  of  the  beam.  Tne  corresponding  Greek  teim 
was  ewcf  (from  M^,  a  hole),  and  hence  the  space 
between  two  sach  cantiea,  that  is,  in  the  com- 
plete bttildii^  between  two  tridyphs,  was  called 
/irrrfwil,  a  metope.  (VitruT.  iy.  2  ;  Marqnex,  DeW 
Ordim  Doruo,  viL  37.)  [A.  R.] 

COLUMEN,  which  is  the  same  word  as  aU- 
aua,  is  need  in  arehitectore,  either  generally  fi>r 
the  roof  of  a  building,  or  iiartieularly  for  a  beam 
in  the  highest  part  of  tbe  slope  of  a  roof  By  this 
description  VitniTins  seems  to  mean  either  tbe  col- 
lar-heatm^  or  the  ktng-jmgL,  but  more  probably  the 
latter,  as  he  deriTOS  eolumma  from  eo^am«i  (Vi- 
tniT.  iT.  2.  S  1.  Schn. ;  Festus).  [P.  S.] 

COLUMNA  (icMJr,  dim.  ium4s,  ai^yior,  KUHfU 
wmor  rrA^or,  dim.  rrwAir,  9rvXioKos\  a  piUar  or 
eoltnnn. 

The  use  of  the  trunks  of  trees  placed  upright 
for  snpportii^  buildings  unquestionably  led  to  the 
adoption  of  similar  supports  wrought  in  stone. 
Among  the  agricnltuial  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor, 
wtiose  modes  of  life  appear  to  have  suffered  little 
change  for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  Sir  C. 
FeUowea  observed  an  exact  conformity  of  style  and 
arraqccment  betireen  the  wooden  huts  now  occu- 
pied by  the  peasantry,  of  one  of  which  he  has 
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given  a  sketch  (Joeraoj^  n.  234  ;  see  woodcutX 
and  the  splendid  tombs  and  temples,  which  were 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  constructed  at  the  ex- 
penm  of  the  most  wealthy  of  the  ancient  inhabit- 
aata.  We  have  also  direct  testimonies  to  prove 
that  the  ancients  made  use  of  wooden  columns  in 
their  edifices.  Pansanias  (vi.  24.  ft  7)  describes  a 
very  ancient  monument  in  the  nuu^et- place  at 
Elis,  consist ii^  of  a  roof  sapported  by  piUam  of 
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oak.  A  temple  of  Juno  at  Metapontitm  was  sup- 
ported by  pillars  made  from  the  trunks  of  vines. 
(Plin.  H.  N,  xxiv.  1.)  In  the  F.gyptian  architec- 
ture, many  of  the  greatest  stone  columns  are  mani- 
fest imitations  of  the  trunk  of  the  pahn.  (Herod, 
ii.  169.) 

As  the  tree  required  to  be  based  upon  a  ^at 
square  stone,  aad  to  have  a  stone  or  tile  of  similar 
form  fixed  on  its  summit  to  prrsens  it  from  decay, 
so  the  column  was  made  with  a  square  base,  and 
was  covered  with  an  o^oM.  [Abacuh.]  Hence 
the  principal  parts  of  which  every  column  consisU 
are  three,  the  base,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital. 

In  the  Doric,  which  is  the  oldest  styte  of  Greek 
arebitecture,  we  must  consider  all  the  columns  in 
the  same  rew  as  having  one  comnKNi  base  {podium\ 
whereas  m  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  each  column 
has  a  sepamto  base,  called  evfijpa.  [Spira.]  The 
capitals  of  these  two  Utter  orders  show,  on  com- 
parison with  the  Doric,  a  greater  degree  of  com- 
plexity and  a  much  richer  style  of  ornament ; 
and  the  character  of  lightness  and  elegance  is 
further  obtained  in  them  by  their  more  slender 
shaft,  its  height  being  much  greater  in  proportion 
to  its  thickness.  Of  all  these  circumstances  some 
idea  may  be  formed  by  the  inspection  of  the  three 
accompanying  specimens  of  pillars  selected  from 
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each  of  the  prineipal  orden  of  ancient  architectnre. 
The  fint  b  from  a  column  of  the  Parthenon  at 
A  thent,  the  capital  of  which  ia  shown  on  a  Uixger 
wale  at  p.  1.  The  second  is  from  the  temple  of 
Bacchus  at  Teos,  the  capital  of  which  is  introduced 
at  p.  144.  The  third  is  from  the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  LabFsnda. 

In  all  the  orders  the  shaft  (toapmi)  tKptn  from 
the  bottom  towards  the  top,  thus  imitating  the 
natuial  form  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  at  the 
same  time  confomiinff  to  a  general  hiw  in  regard 
to  the  attainment  of  stren^  and  solidity  in  all 
upright  bodies.  The  shafi  was,  however,  made 
with  a  slight  swelling  in  the  middle,  which  was 
called  the  eMtaaia.  It  was,  moieover,  almost  uni- 
reraally,  and  from  the  earliest  times,  channelled 
or  fluted,  t.  e.  the  outside  was  striped  with  iuci> 
sions  parallel  to  the  axis.  (Vitrey.  it.  4.)  These 
incisions,  called  airiae,  were  always  woiked  with 
extreme  regularity.  The  secdon  of  them  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  base  was,  in  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  orden,  a  semicixde ;  m  the  Doric,  it 
was  an  arc  much  less  than  a  semicircle.  Their 
number  was  20  in  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon, 
above  represented ;  in  other  instances,  24,  28, 
or  32. 

The  cajrital  was  commonly  wrought  out  of  one 
block  of  stone,  the  shaft  consistmg  of  several 
cylindrical  pieces  fitted  to  one  another.  When 
the  coliunn  was  erected,  its  component  parts  were 
firmly  joined  together,  not  by  mortar  or  cement, 
but  by  iron  cramps  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis.  The  annexed  woodcut  is  copied  from  an 
engraving  in  Swinburne^  Tour  in  the  Two 
Sicilies  (vol.  ii.  p.  301%  and  represents  a  Doric 
column,  which  has  been  thrown  prostrate  in  such 
a  manner  tM  to  show  the  capital  lying  separate, 
and  the  five  drums  of  the  soaft,  each  four  foet 
long,  with  the  holes  for  the  inn  cnmpa  by  which 
they  were  united  together. 


Columns  of  an  astonishing  size  were  nevertheless 
erected,  in  which  the  shaft  was  one  piece  of  stone. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  hewn  in  the  quarry  into 
the  requisite  form  (Virg.  Aen.  L  428),  and  was 
then  rolled  over  the  ground,  or  moved  by  the  aid 
of  various  mechanical  contrivanees,  and  by  im- 
mense labour,  to  the  spot  where  it  was  to  be  set 
up.  The  mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  a 
circular  building  of  such  dimensions  that  it  serves 
as  the  fortress  of  modem  Rome,  was  surrounded 
by  forty-eight  lofty  and  most  beautiful  Corinthian 
pillars,  the  shaft  of  each  piUar  being  a  single  piece 
of  marble.  About  the  time  of  Constantine,  some 
of  these  were  taken  to  support  the  interior  of  a 
church  dedicated  to  St  Paul,  which  a  few  years 
ago  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  interest  attached 
to  the  working  and  erection  of  these  noble  co- 
lumns, the  undivided  shafts  of  which  consisted  of 
the  most  valuable  and  splendid  materials,  led  mu- 
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nifioent  individuals  to  employ  their  wealth  in  pre- 
senting them  to  public  structures.  Thus  Croesus 
contributed  the  greater  part  of  the  pillars  to  the 
temple  at  Ephesus.  (Herod.  L  92.)  In  the  mins 
at  Labranda,  now  called  Jackly,  in  (Taria,  tableU 
in  fitmt  of  the  columns  reeord  the  names  of  the 
donors,  as  is  shown  in  the  specimen  of  them  above 
exhibited. 

Columns  were  used  m  the  interior  of  buildings, 
to  sustain  the  beams  which  supported  the  ceiling. 
As  both  the  beams  and  the  entire  ceiling  were 
often  of  stone  or  marble,  which  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  pieces  of  so  great  a  length  as  wood,  the 
columns  were  in  such  circumstances  frequent  in 
proportion,  not  bemg  more  than  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  apart  The  opisthodomos  of  the  Parthenon  of 
Athens,  as  appears  firom  traces  in  the  remaining 
ruins,  had  four  columns  to  support  the  ceiling.  A 
common  anangement,  especially  in  buildings  of  aa 
oblong  fonn,  was  to  have  two  rows  of  columns 
parallel  to  the  two  sides,  the  distance  firom  each 
side  to  the  next  row  of  colnnms  being  less  than 
the  distance  between  the  rows  themselves.  This 
construction  was  adoptiil  not  only  in  temples,  but 
in  pakces  (obcoi).  The  great  hail  of  the  palace 
of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca,  tlutt  of  the  king  of  the 
Phaeacians,  and  that  of  the  palace  of  Hercules  at 
Thebes  (Eurip.  Here,  Fttr,  975 — 1013),  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  thus  constructed,  the  seats  of 
honour  both  for  Uie  master  and  mistress,  and  for 
the  more  distinguished  of  their  guests,  being  at 
the  foot  of  certain  pilhin.  (Or/,  vi.  307,  viiL  66. 
473,  xxiii.  90.)  In  these  regal  halls  of  the  Ho- 
meric  era,  we  are  also  led  to  imagine  the  piUan 
decorated  with  arms.  When  Telemachus  enters 
his  fiither^  hall,  he  places  his  spear  against  a 
column,  and  **  within  the  polished  spear-holder,** 
by  which  we  must  understand  one  of  the  striae  or 
channels  of  the  shaft.  (Od,  I  127 — 129,  xvii  29  ; 
Viig.  Am,  xii.  92.)  Around  the  base  of  the 
columns,  near  the  entnnee,  all  the  wairiors  of  the 
fiimily  were  aocustesied  to  incline  their  spears ;  and 
firom  the  upper  part  of  the  same  they  suspended 
their  bows  and  quivers  on  nails  or  hooks.  (Horn. 
Hymn,  m  Ap,  8.)  The  minstrel*s  lyre  hung  upon 
its  p^  from  another  column  nearer  the  top  of  tho 
room.  {Od.  viii.  67  ;  Pind.  OL  i  17.)  The  co- 
lumns of  the  hall  were  also  made  subservient  to 
less  agreeable  uses.  Criminals  were  tied  to  them 
in  order  to  be  scourged,  or  otherwise  tormented. 
(Soph,  ^jcur,  108  ;  Lobeck  ad  loe, ;  Diog.  LaSrt 
viii.  21  ;  Hesiod,  Tkeog,  521.)  According  to  the 
description  in  the  Odyssey,  the  beams  of  the  hall 
of  Ulysses  were  of  silver-fir  ;  in  such  a  case,  the 
apartment  might  be  very  spacious  without  being 
overcrowded  with  columns.  (Od.  xix.  38,  xxii. 
176,  193.) 

Rows  of  oolmnns  were  often  employed  within  a 
building,  to  enclose  a  space  open  to  the  sky. 
Beams  supporting  ceilings  passed  from  above  the 
columns  to  the  adjoining  ^-alls,  so  as  to  form 
covered  passages  or  ambulatories  (<rroaO.  Such 
a  circuit  of  columns  was  called  a  perislyU  (wcpf- 
irrvXMf\  and  the  Roman  atrium  was  built  upon 
this  pUui.  The  largest  and  most  splendid  temples 
enclosed  an  open  space  like  an  atrium,  which  was 
accomplished  by  pUcing  one  peristyle  upon  another. 
In  such  cases,  the  lower  rows  of  columns  being 
Doric,  the  upper  were  sometimes  Ionic  or  Corin- 
thian, the  lighter  being  properly  based  upon  the 
heavier.    (Paus.  viii.  45.  §  4.)     A  temple  so  con-' 
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Bot  it  was  on  the  exterior  of  paUie  bofldinga, 
and  fpmally  of  teapki,  that  eolaans  were  di»- 
ptajed  in  the  moat  bcaa^Ail  eonbiaaiMiii  either 
niTOBDdin^  the  hoilding  entirely,  or  amnged  in 
portieiMa  on  one  or  Bon  of  tU  fronta.  (For  the 
TarioHS  aimwementi  of  cohimne  ree  Tbmplvm.) 
Their  original  and  proper  we  wai,  of  eoone,  to 
nppoft  the  tool  of  the  building  ;  and,  amidat  all 
the  elaborations  of  airhitffftoial  design,  this  object 
was  still  kept  in  Tiew.  The  natond  anangcmcot 
in  sack  a  esse  is  obTioasb  A  continaoaB  besn  (or 
I  of  bcana)  wonld  be  Isid  on  the  tops  of  a 
of  cdnmni.  On  thk  beam  wmild  rest  the 
of  the  I  MSB  tms  ;  which  would  be  tied 
bj  aaothtf  euntinaous  pieee»  paiallel  to 
the  fint ;  and  ahofe  this,  if  the  eolamns  wen  at 
one  end  of  the  bniUsiv,  weald  ne  the  pitch  of  the 
na£,  Now  in  the  actaal  parts  of  an  aithitectufal 
se  the  exact  euunigpaft  of  these  wt- 
On  the  snannit  of  the  row  of  eolnams 
resta  the  nreUerase,  i  e.  eki^  itam  (^MriAjor, 
ifittjflimm :  above  this  is  the  yWess  (fas^rfpoy, 
^•ff^pes,  xqpfenw),  in  which  the  most  ancient 
Older,  namely  the  Doric,  shows,  in  its  triglyphs, 
what  were  originally  the  ends  of  the  cross-beanu : 
ra  the  other  oideia  theae  ends  are  generally  con- 
cealed, and  the  friese  forma  a  (fait  sorfoce,  which  is 
frequently  omamoxted  by  fiffores  in  relid^  whence 
its  Giedc  name.  Above  the  friese  projects  the 
cornice  (aopwrli,  eoroau,  or  eoroaa),  forming  a 
handsome  finiah  to  the  entablature  (for  so  these 
three  members  tsken  together  are  called),  and 
alao,  on  the  aidea  of  the  building,  aerring  to  unite 
the  ends  of  the  lafters  of  the  loof.  The  triaogukr 
gable-end  of  the  no^  abore  the  entabktnre,  is 
called  the  ^nneaf.  [Fastigium.]  The  detailed 
descriptian  of  the  various  portions  of  the  column 
and  entablature,  in  each  of  the  ordcia,  will  be 
best  vnderstood  by  reference  to  the  following 
wood-cots,  which  are  tsken  from  Mauch^S  Grie- 
tkmAm  md  SomiaAm  Baa-Ordmmgm. 

L  The  l>Drw  Ordnr  is  chamcterized  by  the 
ahaeaee  of  a  base,  the  thickness  and  r^>id  diminu- 
tion of  the  shaft,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  capital, 
which  conmsts  of  a  deep  oftacas,  supported  by  a 
very  flat  oval  moulding,  called  edUuM,  beneath 
which  are  from  three  to  fire  steps  or  channels 
(cfidrrcs,  ommlO.  Instead  of  the  kjfpotnekeUmm 
(a  sort  of  neck  which  unites  the  shaft  to  the 
capimi  in  the  other  orden)  there  is  merely  a  small 
portion  of  the  shsft  cut  off  by  one  or  more  narrow 
channdSb  In  the  entablature,  the  architrave  is  in 
one  snrfiwe,  and  quite  plain :  the  friese  is  orna- 
mented by  trigfypkB  (lo  called  from  the  three  flat 
bands  into  whidi  they  are  divided  by  the  inter- 
vening channels),  one  of  which  is  found  over  each 
column,  and  one  over  each  intercolumniation,  ex- 
cqit  that  the  trii^yph  over  a  comer  column  is 
placed,  not  orer  ue  centre  of  the  column,  but  at 
the  extremity  of  the  arehitiave, — a  decisive  prooi^ 
as  Vitruvias  remarks,  that  the  triglyphs  do  not 
represent  windowa.  The  metopes  between  the 
triglyphs  were  ornamented  with  iculptures  in  high 
leli^  The  cornice  is  flat,  and  projects  for,  and  on 
its  under  side  are  cut  several  lets  of  drops,  called 
mntules  (sn(|ii&'),  one  over  each  triglyph  and  each 
metope,  the  suriaoes  of  which  follow  the  slope  of 
the  roo^  and  which  are  said  by  Vitravius  to  repre- 
sent the  ends  of  the  mftert  of  the  root    In  the 
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moat  andsBt  rramples  of  the  order  the  oolomns  are 
very  short  in  proportion  to  their  greatest  thickness. 
In  the  temple  at  Corinth,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  oldest  of  all,  the  height  of  the  columns  is  only 
7f  modules  (i.e.  semi-diaffleten),  and  in  the  great 
temple  at  Faestum  onlv  8  modules  ;  but  greaier 
lightnem  was  afterwards  ^ven  to  the  order,  so 
that,  in  the  Parthenon,  which  is  the  best  example, 
the  height  of  the  columns  is  12  modules.  The  fol- 
lowing profile  is  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epi* 
cttrius  at  Phigaleia,  built  by  the  same  architect  as 
the  Parthenon.  For  a  comparison  of  the  other 
chief  fTimpleSi  see  the  work  of  Maach, 
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The  Roman  arehitects  made  condderable  van* 
ations  in  the  order,  the  details  of  which  are  shown 
in  the  engraring  on  the  following  page,  from  an  ex- 
ample at  Albano  near  Rome.  In  the  later  examples 
of  the  Roman  Doric,  a  base  is  given  to  the  column. 

II.  The  Icmie  Order  is  as  much  distinguished 
by  simple  gracefulness  as  the  Doric  by  majestic 
strengtn.  The  column  is  much  more  slender 
than  the  Doric,  having,  in  the  eariiest  hnown  ex- 
ample,  namely,  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesua, 
a  height  of  16  modules,  which  was  afterwards  in- 
creased to  18.  The  shaft  rests  upon  a  base,  which 
was  either  the  elaborate  Ionic  or  the  Attic  [Spira; 
Atticurgss].  The  capital  either  springs  di- 
rectly from  the  shaft,  or  there  is  a  hypotrachelium^ 
separated  from  the  yhaft  by  an  astn^  monldingi 
T  3 
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■nd  Bometimea,  u  in  the  Erechtheiiim,  adorned 
with  leaf- work  {ia^difuoy).  The  capital  itself  con- 
sists of^  first,  an  astragal  moulding,  above  which 
is  an  echinus,  sculptured  into  eggs  and  serpents* 
tongues,  and  aboTe  this  (sometimes  with  a  torus 
intervening)  the  eofio/M,  firom  which  spring  the 
spiral  volutes,  which  an  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  order.  There  is  generally  an  ornamented 
abacus  between  the  capital  and  the  entablature. 
The  architrave  is  in  three  feces,  the  one  slightly 
projecting  beyond  the  other ;    there  is  a  smidl 
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cornice  between  the  aithitcave  and  the  frieze,  aii4 
all  three  members  of  the  entablature  are  more  or 
less  ornamented  with  mouldings.  The  finest  spe- 
cimens of  the  order  in  its  most  simple  form  ar& 
those  in  the  temple  of  the  Ilissus,  and  the  temple 
of  Athena  Polias  at  Priene  ;  the  hitter  is  usualljr 
considered  the  best  example  of  all.  The  portico 
of  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias,  adjoining  to  the 
Erechtheium,  at  Athens,  displays  a  greater  proliisioa 
of  ornament,  but  is  equally  pure  in  its  outtinea. 
It  is  shown  in  the  preceding  engraving. 

The  use  of  the  lonio  Order  presented  one  im- 
portant difficulty.  In  the  side  view  of  the 
capital,  the  volutes  did  not  show  their  beautifid 
spiral  curl,  but  only  a  roll,  bound  together  bj 
astragals ;  so  that,  where  the  order  had  to  be  car> 
ried  round  a  comer,  it  was  neceesaiy  that  the 
capital  of  the  comer  column  should  present  two 
feces.  This  was  accomplished  by  giving  the  outer 
volute  an  inclination  of  45^  to  the  surfeoea,  and 
sculpturing  the  spiral  on  each  of  its  sides,  as  diown 
in  the  fellowmg  engraving  ;  in  which  the  upper 
figure  shows  an  devation,  viewed  from  the  inner 
side,  and  the  lower  figure  a  plan,  of  a  comer  capital 
of  the  Ionic  Order. 
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The  Romans,  with  the  usual  infelicity  of  imita- 
tors, frequently  made  all  the  capitals  with  comer 
vohites.  Their  volutes  also  are  usually  stiff  and 
meagre,  and  the  order,  as  a  whole,  remazicably  in- 
ferior to  the  Grecian  examples.  For  a  collection  of 
specimens  of  the  order,  see  the  plates  of  Mauch. 

III.  The  Corintkian  Order  is  still  more  slender 
than  the  Ionic,  and  is  especially  characterised  by 
its  beautiful  capital,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  celebrated  sculptor 
Callimachus  by  the  sight  of  a  basket,  covered  by 
a  tile,  and  ovei^wn  by  the  leaves  of  an  acanthus^ 
on  which  it  had  accidentally  been  placed.  The 
lowest  member  of  the  capital,  answering  to  the 
hypotradtelivm^  is  a  sort  of  calyx  {calaihM9\  fima 
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vbick  ipriiig  gcnenDy  two  nm« 
ksrea,  «Br«MWHited  at  each 
Tolnte,  die  wpmoeM  betvcoi  thm 
capied  ^  floireni  inaika»  or  anifcwqnw,  or  by  id- 
oih«r  pttir  of  Tolvtei  intertwmaig  witii  each  other. 
In  tikt  ewiier  ciaaiple«>  however,  thefe  k  fre- 
qofcnUj  only  one  row  of  •caothno  Xttstm  ;  and  in 
the  to-caUed  Tower  of  the  Wind*  the  rtkmtn  are 
vaotiBg,  and  the  capital  coaiirti  only  of  an 
astz^gal,  a  aingle  row  of  acanthiM  leaToa,  and  a 
Tiw  of  tongoe-ahaped  kavea.  In  all  the  esunplca, 
txoepL  the  laat^ianKmed,  the  ahacaa,  instead  of 
being  sqiiare,  aa  ia  the  other  ordoa,  ia  heUowed  at 
the  edgea,  and  the  middle  of  each  edge  ia  oma- 
Bienced  with  a  flowcc  The  araanenta  of  the 
capital  were  aa«ie>iaKi  caat  in  hroue.  The  order 
KCBs  to  have  bees  inveated  aboat  the  tiaM  of  the 
Pekupoaaeaaaa  War;  hat  it  did  not  cooie  hrto  general 
aae  dll  aoaae  ti»e  afterwaida.  The  eaxlieat  known 
example  of  ita  aae  throoghoat  a  bnflding  ia  in  the 
cboiagic  moaaaBcnt  of  Ljrsicsatea,  which  waa  built 
iniL&  335  (ace  Diet  i/Biog,it,  Ifmentn^mA 
from  which  the  following  engraving  is  taken. 
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To  thcaa  three  orders  the  Roman  arrhitrcta 
added  two  others,  which  have^  however,  no  chum 
to  be  considered  as  distinct  orders.  The  7'itjw-<jji 
ia  only  known  to  na  by  the  description  of  Vitni- 
rius,  aa  no  ancient  exani]»le  of  it  has  been  pre- 
scrred.  It  was  eTidciiUy  nothing  more  than  a 
modification  of  the  Konuui  Duric^  stripped  of  its 
omamenta.  The  Jfomam  or  fV>m/x»M/«  Order  is 
only  a  sort  of  monfn^*]  of  the  Cormthi.-in  and  lunic; 
the  grneral  chanictcr  Winij  Corinthian,  rxc«*pt 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  capital  i*  formed  of  an 
Ionic  capital  mith  angiilar  voiiitrs:  and  both 
capital  and  entablature  are  overloaded  with  onm- 
mrnts.  The  engraving  is  from  the  triuniplml  nrtb 
of  Titus,  which  is  considered  the  best  ejuuitpii*. 
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For  further  details  respoctinp  the  orders  and 
their  supposed  history,  see  the  .'M  and  4th  books 
of  Vitruvins,  the  work  of  Mauch,  and  Stioglitx^s 
ArcA'doloffis  der  BaukungL 

It  only  remains  to  mention  some  other  uses  of 
columns,  besides  their  ordituiry  employment  for 
supporting  buildings  cither  within  or  without 

Columna  in  long  rows  were  used  to  convey 
water  in  aqueducU  (Crates,  ap.  Athen,  vi.  94); 
and  single  pillars  were  fixed  in  harbours  for  moor- 
ing ships.  {Od.  xxii.  466.)  Some  of  these  are 
found  yet  standing. 

Single  columns  were  also  erected  to  commemo- 
rate persons  or  events.     Among  these,  some  of  the 
most    remarkable    were   the   coiumnae  roftnUue^ 
called  by  that  name  because  three  ship-beaks  pro- 
ceeded from  each  side  of  them,  and  designed  to 
record  successful  cngngemcnts  at  soa  (Virg.  iiearg. 
iii.  29 ;  Servius,  ad  loc).      The   most  important 
and  celebrated  of  those  which  yet  remain,  is  one 
erected  in  honour  of  the  consul  C.  Duillius,  on 
occasion  of  his  victory  over  the  Cnrthaginian  llfet, 
B.  a  261    (see  the  annexed    woodcut).      It   '^ 
originally  placed  in  the  forum  (Plin.  //.  N,  x 
!  11),  and  18  now  preserved  in  the  museum  < 
V  4 
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capitol  The  inscription  npon  it,  in  great  part 
ef&ced,  is  written  in  obsolete  Latin,  similar  to 
that  of  the  TweWe  Tablet.  (Quinctil.  i  7.) 
When  stataes  were  nused  to  ennoble  yictors  at 
the  Olympic  and  other  games,  or  to  commemoiate 
persons  who  had  obtained  any  high  distinction,  the 
tribute  of  poblic  homage  was  rendered  still  more 
notoriouB  and  decisive  by  fixing  their  statues  npon 
pillars.  They  thus  appeared,  as  Pliny  obsenres 
(H.  AT.  zzxiT.  12),  to  be  raised  above  other 
mortals. 

But  columns  were  much  more  commonly  used 
to  commemorate  the  dead.  For  this  purpose  they 
varied  in  size,  firam  the  plain  marble  pillar  bearing 
a  simple  Greek  inscription  (Leon.  Tarent  m  Br. 
AnaL  i  239)  to  those  lofty  and  elaborate  columns 
which  are  now  among  the  most  wonderful  and  in- 
structire  monuments  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
column  on  the  rip^ht  hand  in  the  last  woodcut 
exhibits  that  which  the  senate  erected  to  the 
honour  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  crowned  with 
his  colossal  statue  in  bronze.  In  the  pedestal  is  a 
door  which  leads  to  a  spiral  staircase  for  ascending 
to  the  summit  Light  »  admitted  to  this  staircase 
through  numerous  apertures.  A  spiral  bas-relief 
ia  folded  round  the  pillar,  which  represents  the 
emperor^s  victories  over  the  Dacians,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  authorities  for  archaeological 
inquiries.  Including  the  statue,  the  height  of  this 
monument,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  emperor  were 
deposited,  was  not  less  than  1 30  feet  A  similar 
column,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  remains  at  Rome,  and  ia  com- 
monly known  by  the  i^)pellation  of  the  Antonine 
column.  This  sort  of  column  was  called  ooddu  or 
txiwmna  oocAUs,  [Cochlis.]  After  the  death  of 
Julius  Caesar,  the  people  erected  to  his  memory  a 
column  of  solid  marble,  20  feet  high,  in  the  forum, 
with  the  inscription  parsnti  patriax.  (Suet 
JuL  85.)  0)1umns  still  exist  at  Rome,  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  in  Egypt,  which  were  erected  to 
other  emporon.  [P«  S.] 

COLUMNA'RIUM,  a  tax  imposed  in  the  time 
of  Julius  Caesar  npon  the  pillars  that  supported  a 
house.  (Cic  ad  Att.  xiii.  6.}   It  was  probably  ira- 


COMA. 

posed  by  ihe  lex  sumtuaria  of  Julius  Caesar,  an^ 
was  intended  to  check  the  passion  for  the  building 
of  palaces,  which  then  prevailed  at  Rome.  The 
Odtarimm  was  a  similar  tax.    [Ostiarium.] 

The  ooltmmarium  levied  by  Metellos  Sdpio  in 
Syria  in  B.  c.  49 — 48,  was  a  tax  of  a  similar  kind, 
but  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  tax  to  which 
Cicero  alludes  in  the  passage  quoted  above.  This 
eolumnarinm  was  simply  an  illegal  means  of  ex- 
torting money  from  the  pcovinciala.  (Caes.  B,  C, 
ill  32.) 

COLUS,  a  distaiE    [Fu8U&] 

COMA  (ic^/M|,  Kwpd)^  the  hair.  1.  Grbkk. 
In  the  eariiest  times  the  Greeks  wore  their  hair 
long,  and  tbos  they  are  constantly  called  in  Homer 
tca^KOfi6Mn'9s  *Ax<uoi  This  ancient  practice  was 
preserved  by  the  Spartans  for  many  oenturiea. 
The  Spartan  boys  always  had  their  hiur  cot  quite 
short  (ip  XP¥  Kcfporrffs,  Pint  L^fc  16) ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  reached  the  age  of  puberty  (f^- 
€oi\  they  let  it  grow  long.  They  prided  tbem> 
selves  upon  their  hair,  calling  it  the  cheapest  of 
ornaments  (rw  leiafutp  &5enraitiToros),  and  be- 
fore going  to  battle  they  combed  and  dressed  it 
with  especial  care,  in  which  act  Leonidas  and  his 
followers  were  discovered  by  the  Persian  spy  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Thermopylae  (Herod,  vii.  208, 
209).  It  seems  that  both  Spartan  men  and 
women  tied  their  hair  in  a  knot  over  the  crown  of 
the  head  (comp^  Aristoph.  Zft,  1816,  Ko^ior  wop- 
ofiwiiuZ^y  with  Hor.  Carm.  ii  11,  ta  eomqaium 
LacenoB  mom  coma*  rtlufoia  nodum :  MUller,  Dor, 
iv.  S.  §  1).  At  a  hiter  time  the  Spartans  aban- 
doned this  ancient  custom,  and  wore  their  hair 
short,  and  hence  some  writers  erroneously  attribute 
this  practice  to  an  earlier  period.  (Paus.  vii  14. 
§  2 ;  Philostr.  ViL  ApolL  iii.  15.  p.  106,  ed.  Olear. ; 
Pint  AUi,  23.) 

The  custom  of  the  Athenians  was  different 
They  wore  their  hair  long  in  childhood,  and  cut  it 
off  when  they  reached  the  age  of  puberty.  The 
cutting  off  of  the  hair,  which  was  always  done 
when  a  boy  became  an  t^nfioSy  was  a  solemn  act, 
attended  with  religious  ceremonies.  A  libation 
was  first  offered  to  Hercules,  which  was  called 
€l¥i9riipia  or  ch^mrHipta  (Hesych.  and  Phot 
«.  9.)  ;  and  the  hair  after  being  cut  off  was  dedi- 
cated to  some  deity,  usually  a  river -god.  (AeschyL 
Chocph.  6 ;  Pans,  i  37.  §  2.)  It  was  a  very 
ancient  practice  to  repair  to  Delphi  to  perform  this 
ceremony,  and  Theseus  is  said  to  have  done  so. 
(Pint  Thes,  5 ;  Theophr.  Char,  21.)  The  ephebl 
are  always  represented  on  works  of  art  with  their 
hair  quite  short,  in  which  manner  it  was  also 
worn  by  the  Athletae  (Lucian,  DiaL  Mer,  5). 
But  when  the  Athenians  passed  into  the  age  of 
manhood,  they  again  let  their  hair  grow.  In 
ancient  times  at  Athens  the  hair  was  rolled  up 
into  a  kind  of  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  and 
fiistened  with  golden  clasps  in  the  shape  of  grass- 
hoppers. This  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair,  which 
was  called  «cpw€6Xov,  had  gone  out  just  before  the 
time  of  Thucydides  (L  6)  ;  and  what  succeeded  it 
in  the  male  sex  we  do  not  know  for  certain.  The 
Athenian  females  also  wore  their  hair  in  the  same 
fiuhion,  which  was  in  their  case  called  K6fw/i€oSy 
and  an  example  of  which  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing figure  of  a  female  taken  from  Millingcn 
(Peintwres  Antiques^  plate  40).  The  word  CoryM' 
Uum  is  used  m  a  similar  sense  by  Petronius 
(dlO). 
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On  vuea,  tioverer,  w«  imwt  frequently  find  the 
kadsvf  ieoMfes  eoroed  wHh  a  kmd  of  band  or  a 
coif  of  Bctrwoik.  Of  theoe  ooUfarao  one  was  called 
#^^<FMni,  wliieh  wae  a  broad  bond  acroti  the  fere- 
head,  iHMiHiimi  made  of  metal,  and  tometnnct  of 
leaihct;  adoned  with  gold:  to  thie  the  nune  of 
^rXfYjis  waa  alio  giren,  and  it  appean  to  hare 
been  nmch  the  nme  u  the  iforv^  (PoUaz,  ru, 
179 ;  BSttigcr,  Fam^emiUd^  iiL  p.  225 ;  Amptx). 
B«t  the  most  common  kind  cf  head-dress  for 
females  was  called  bj  the  generd  name  of  letm^ 
^oXot,  and  this  was  dirided  into  the  three  species 
of  Kocf^mXaSy  ^dmrof ,  and  fdrptu  The  Kcacp^ 
foAM,  in  its  narrower  sense,  was  a  canl  or  coif  of 
nei-w«iric,  cuewponding  to  the  Latin  rtHemlum,  It 
was  won  doling  the  day  as  well  as  the  night,  and 
has  centinned  in  nse  from  the  most  ancient  times 
to  the  present  day.  It  is  mentioned  bj  Homer 
(IL  zxii  469\  and  is  stiU  worn  m  Italy  and 
Spain.  These  hair-nets  wen  frequently  made  of 
gold-threads  (Jnr.  il  96  ;  Petron.  67),  sometimes 


of  silk  (SahnasL  fWrv  ad  Solm.  p.  3d2),  or  th« 
Elean  l^ssus  (Pans.  viL  21.  I  7),  and  probably 
of  other  materials,  which  are  not  mentioned  by 
ancient  writeriL  The  persons  who  made  these 
nets  were  called  KSMfvf«A«rXi«oc  (PoUoz,  ril 
179).  Females  with  this  kind  of  head-dress  fro- 
qnently  oecnr  in  paintings  feond  at  Pompeii,  from 
one  of  which  the  preceding  cat  is  taken,  represcut- 
ing  a  woman  wearing  a  Coa  Vestis.  [Coa 
Vaaria.]     {Mumo  Borhom.  roL  till  p.  5.) 

Ths  •dMtisf  and  the  tttrpm  wcfv,  on  the  con- ' 
tiary,  made  of  close  matrrisls.  The  ^dcxot  coverrd 
the  head  entirely  like  a  sack  or  bag ;  it  was  made 
of  tariotts  wiafrrisli,  soch  as  silk,  bywos.  and 
wool  (Comp.  Aristoph.  T%mm,  257i)  Some- 
times,  at  least  among  the  Romans,  a  bladder  was 
oaed  to  answer  the  mme  parpoee.  (Mart.  riiL  83. 
19.)  The  itirpm,  was  a  broad  band  of  doth  of 
different  coloors,  which  was  woond  round  th« 
hair,  and  was  won  in  rarioos  wars.  It  was 
originally  an  Eastern  head -dress,  and  may,  thrr»- 
fore,  be  compared  to  the  modern  tnrlian.  It  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  characte riitic  of  the  Phry- 
gians. (Herod.  L  195,  vil  62  ;  Virg.  Am,  ix. 
CI 6,  617  ;  Jot.  iii  66.)  It  was,  howerer,  also 
worn  by  the  Greeks,  and  Polrgnotas  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  painted  Greek  women 
with  mitiae  (Plin.  H,  N.  zxxr.  9.  s.  85).  The 
Rooun  eakmiiea  or  eahatiea  is  said  by  Serrius 
{ad  Vhy,  Am,  iz.  616)  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  su^ra,  but  in  a  passage  in  the  Digest  (54. 
tit  2.  s.  25.  I  10)  they  are  mentioned  as  if  they 
were  distinct  In  the  annexed  cot,  taken  from 
Millin  {FeuUmru  ds  PajM  AmUtfrnm,  toL  ii.  pL  43), 
the  female  on  tha  right  hand  wears  a  adiucjk  and 
that  on  the  left  a  /drpa. 


With  respect  to  the  colour  of  the  hair,  black 
was  the  most  frequent,  but  UowU  ((ai^  K6firi) 
was  the  most  prized.  In  Homer,  Achilles,  Ulys- 
ses, and  other  heroes  are  represented  with  blonde 
hair  (72.  i  197,  Od.  xiil  399,  d:c.)  At  a  later 
time  it  seems  to  have  been  not  nnfrcqucnt  to  dye 
hair,  so  as  to  make  it  either  black  or  blonde,  and 
diis  was  done  by  men  as  well  as  by  women,  espe- 
cially when  the  hair  was  growing  gray.  (Pollux, 
ii.  35  ;  Aclian,  V.  H.  rii.  20 ;  Athen.  xii  p. 
542,  d. ;  Lttcian,  Amor.  40.) 

Roman.  Besides  the  generic  wma  we  also 
find  the  following  words  signifying  the  hair :  eo- 
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pillus^  ooeMnw,  erme$^  emcmnMtf  and  cifntf,  the 
two  last  words  being  used  to  signify  curled  hair. 
In  early  times  the  Romans  wore  their  hair  long,  as 
was  represented  in  the  oldest  stataet  in  the  age  of 
Varro  {De  Re  Rust,  ii.  11.  §  10)*  and  hence  the 
Romans  of  the  Angnstan  age  designated  theii 
ancestors  imionsi  (Ot.  Faat,  iL  80)  and  oapiUaH 
(Jut.  yL  30).  But  after  the  introduction  of  har- 
bors into  Italy  aboat  B.a  800,  it  became  the 
practice  to  wear  their  hair  short  The  women  too 
originallr  dressed  their  hair  with  ^:reat  simplicity, 
but  in  the  Augustan  period  a  variety  of  different 
head-dresses  came  into  iashioo,  many  of  which  are 
described  by  Ovid  (de  AH,  Am.  iii  186,  &c). 
Sometimes  these  head-dresses  wen  raised  to  a 
great  height  by  rows  of  fidse  curls  (Jut.  Sat.  fi, 
602),  The  dressing  of  the  hair  of  a  Roman  lady 
at  this  period  was  a  most  important  aflair.  So 
much  attention  did  the  Roman  ladies  deyote  to  it, 
that  they  kept  slaTOs  especially  for  this  purpoae, 
called  omatricet^  and  had  them  instructed  by  a 
master  in  the  art  (Or.  de  Art,  Am.  iil  389  ;  Suet 
Oamd.  40 ;  Dig.  82.  tit  1.  s.  €5).  Most  of  the 
Greek  head-dresses  mentioned  above  were  also 
worn  by  the  Roman  ladies ;  but  the  mityie  appear 
to  have  been  confined  to  prostitutes  (Jnv.  iil  66). 
One  of  the  simplest  .modos  of  wearing  the  hair 
was  allowing  it  to  &11  down  in  tresses  behind,  and 
only  confining  it  by  a  band  encircling  the  head 
[VittaJ.  Another  fisvonrite  plan  was  platting  the 
hair,  and  then  fiuitening  it  behind  with  a  uurge 
pin,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure  on  p.  14. 

Blonde  hair  was  as  much  priied  by  the  Romans 
as  by  the  Greeks,  and  hence  the  Roman  ladies 
used  a.  kind  of  composition  or  wash  to  make  it  ap- 
pear this  colour  (ipiiiiia  emutiea^  Hart  xiv.  26  ; 
Plin.  H.  AT.  xxviil  12.  s.  51). 

False  hair  or  wigs  (^yoici),  rqWicii,  galenu) 
were  worn  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans.  (See 
e.g,  Juv.  vi.  120.)  Among  both  people  likewise 
in  ancient  times  the  hair  was  cut  dose  in  mourn- 
ing [FuNUs]  ;  and  among  both  the  slaves  had 
their  hair  cut  close  as  a  mark  of  servitude. 
(Ariatoph.  Awe^  911  ;  Phutt  Amph.  I  1.  806  ; 
Becker,  Ckaridm,  voL  il  p.  880,  &c. ;  Bdttiger, 
SeAina^  voL  L  p.  188,  &c.) 

COMES,  first  siffnified  &  mere  attendant  or 
companion,  distingnlAed  from  jocum,  which  always 
implied  some  bond  of  union  between  the  persons 
mentioned.  Hence  arose  several  technical  senses 
of  the  word,  Uie  connection  of  which  may  be  easily 
traced. 

It  was  applied  to  the  attendants  on  magistrates, 
in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  Suetonius  {JmL  Com. 
42).  In  Hoiace'ft  time  {EpiaL  I  8.  2)  it  was  cns- 
tomaiy  fi>r  young  men  of  fiunily  to  so  out  as  eomhAer- 
ttain  to  governors  <^  provinces  and  commanders-in- 
ehie^  under  whose  eye  they'Ieamt  the  arts  of  war 
and  peace.  This  seems  to  have  led  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  the  ooimUe*  at  home,  the  main- 
tenance of  whom  was,  in  Horace'ft  opinion  {SaU  i  6. 
)  01 X  one  of  the  miseries  of  wealth.  Hence  a  penon 
in  the  suite  of  the  emperor  was  termed  omms.  As 
all  power  was  supposed  to  flow  from  the  imperial 
wil(  the  term  was  easily  tiansfenred  to  the  various 
offices  in  the  palace  and  in  the  provinces  (oomiitei 
yoto/mi,  proomoaiet).  About  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino it  became  a  regular  honoraxy  title,  includ- 
ing various  grades,  answering  to  the  oomdes  ordmU 
primit  secmmii^  terHL  The  power  of  these  officers, 
especially  the  provincial  varied  with  time  and  place; 
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some  presided  over  a  particular  department,  with 
a  limited  authority,  as  we  should  term  them,  oom- 
missioHen;  others  were  invested  with  all  the 
powers  of  the  ancient  proconsuls  and  praetora. 

The  names  of  the  following  officers  explain 
themselves : — Comes  OrienUs  (of  whom  there  seem 
to  have  been  two,  one  the  superior  of  the  other), 
comes  Aegypti,  comes  Britanniae,  comes  Africae, 
comes  rei  militaria,  comes  portunm,  comes  stabuli, 
comes  domesticorum  equitnm,  comes  clibanariua, 
comes  linteae  Testis  or  vestiarii  (master  of  the 
robes).  In  fed  the  emperor  had  as  many  eomiiee 
as  he  had  duties :  thus,  comes  consistorii,  the  em- 
peror^s  privy-caundllor ;  comes  laxgitionum  priva- 
tarum,  an  offictf  who  managed  the  emperor's  pri- 
vate revenue,  as  the  comes  largitionnm  sacranun 
did  the  public  exchequer.  The  latter  office  united 
in  a  great  measure  the  functions  of  the  aedile  and 
quaestor.  The  four  oomites  commerciorum,  to 
whom  the  government  granted  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  trading  in  silk  with  barbarians,  were  under 
his  control  An  account,  however,  of  the  duties 
and  functions  of  the  oomites  of  the  later  empire 
does  not  fidl  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
work.  [B.J.] 

COMISSA'TIO  (from  K&fMt,  Yair.  J)e  Umg. 
Lot,  vii.  89,  ed.  MUllerX  the  name  of  a  drinking 
entertainment,  which  took  place  after  the  coena, 
from  which,  however,  it  must  be  distinguished. 
Thus  Demetrius  says  to  his  guests,  after  they  had 
taken  their  coena  in  his  ovm  houses  **  Quin  co* 
missatum  ad  fiatiam  imus  ?  "  (Liv.  zL  7) ;  and 
when  Habinnas  comes  to  Trimalchio^  house  after 
taking  his  coena  elsewhere,  it  is  said  that  **  Comis- 
sator  intravit^*  (Petion.  65).  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  custom  to  partake  of  some  food  at  the 
comissatio  (Suet  VUdL  \Z\  but  usually  only  as  « 
kind  of  relish  to  the  wine. 

The  comissatio  was  frequently  prolonged  to  « 
late  hour  at  night  (Suet  TU.  7) ;  whence  the  verb 
oofnufori  means  **  to  revel  **  (Her.  Cbnn.  iv.  1. 1 1), 
and  the  substantive  oamieeaUtr  a  **  reveller  **  or 
*"  debauchee.''  Hence  Cicero  {Ad  ^«L  L  1 6)  calk 
the  supporters  of  (Catiline's  conspiracy  comit$atom 
Cfft^uraHome,    (Becker,  Galhu^  vol  iL  p.  235.) 

COMITIA.  This  word  is  formed  from  on,  ewn^ 
or  COM,  and  tire,  and  therefitre  eomiHtam  is  a  place  of 
meedng,  and  c(mU*a  the  meeting  itself  or  the 
assembled  people.  In  the  Roman  constitution  the 
comitia  were  the  ordinary  and  l^gal  meetings  or 
assemblies  of  the  people,  and  distinct  from  the 
oonetoMt  and  eomeilia;  or,  according  to  the  still 
more  strict  definition  of  MessaU  {op.  Geil,  xiiL  15X 
comitia  were  those  assemblies  convened  by  a 
ma^trate  for  the  purpose  of  putting  any  subject  to 
their  vote.  This  de&iition  does  not  mdeed  com- 
prehend all  kinds  of  comitia,  smce  in  the  eosufKs 
caUda  no  subjects  were  put  to  the  vote  of  the 
people,  certain  things  being  only  announced  to 
them,  or  they  being  only  witnesses  to  certun 
solemn  acts,  but  vrith  this  single  exception  the  de- 
finition is  satisfiKtoiy.  The  Greek  writers  on 
Roman  affisin  call  the  comitia  oi  hpxupwiai^  rk 
ipXBup4aia,  ^«c\iyaui  and  ^nt^o^opUu 

All  the  powers  of  government  were  divided  at 
Rome  between  the  senate,  the  magistrates,  and 
the  people  in  their  assemblies.  Property  speak- 
ing, the  people  alone  (the  poptUut)  vras  the  real 
severe^  by  whom  the  power  vras  delegated  to 
the  magistrates  and  the  senate ;  and  the  magis- 
trates in  particidar  could  not  perfiirm  any  public 
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irt»  vaitm  thcj  ««re  wthoiwedl  hf  Am  Mnte  aid 
people.  Tke  ■oreteign  people  or  popohia,  however, 
vae  not  the  mbm  at  aU  timn.  In  the 
times  of  RoBM  the  pqnhw  oeBMlad  of  tiM 
cmae  (or  pUna)  o^the  plebi  and  the 
IvBing  BO  part  of  the  popolM,  tat  ben^  withoBt 
the  pJe  of  the  Hateu  Tbe  mgiail  popalm  vat 
dhrided  mla  tUrtj  cmii»  and  tiw  murnhfy  of 
dwae  canae^  er  the  ouantia  eenoiii  thflcCaR,  weia 
the  only  wtm  laMj  in  which  the  popalai  was  re- 
A  kind  of  awalgamitMn  ef  the  patri- 
the  pfehe  aftcrnrdi  appeared  in  the 
lef  theoeBtnriea,iiistitated  ^  kiag  Serriiu 
Tafline,  aad  heDoefflttli  the  tarn  popahu  wae  ap- 
plied to  tke  anitcd  patiidaM  aad  ^ebeiaiie  aMeai- 
Ued  m  the  niiiiifiii  aalawala.  Bat  Serrias  had 
abo  made  a  local  drriMm  of  the  whole  Renaa  ter- 
litflffy  into  thnty  tribeii  which  hold  their  meetbgi 
ID  afmHVa  called  etmiHa  trAUa^  which,  ia  the 
course  ef  tia^aaqoired  the  chandcr  of  aational 
■iiiiilJUa,  ao  that  the  people  that  ■■PtnMed  were 
likewke  dwynatfd  by  the  t«  populaii  We 
shaB  rtaiaif  xa  order  the  aatare,  powei^  aad  taei- 
was  rf  cwrh  of  these  difccBt  cowtiB. 

I.  CoiciriA  calata.  These  aad  the  comitia 
cnxiatti  w«k  the  only  aMcnhlies  that  met  and  were 
Bftfn^jsnisrd  at  Roses  prerisai  to  the  time  of  Serrios 
Tslte,  and  iaassmch  at  ths  popnlat  of  which 
thcT  ffSMistrd  wat  the  taaw  as  the  popelvt  in  the 
eoiutia  cariata,  the^  might  also  be  caUed  eenitia 
cariata,  bat  they  differed  ia  their  objects,  in  tbe 
p*fsoas  pRsidiag  at  them,  aad  in  the  place  of 
BMetiDg.  The  comitia  calata  were  held  mider  the 
presideocy  of  the  college  of  pontiflh  (Oelliut,  xt. 
27),  who  alto  ceafened  them.  They  derived  their 
name  eslata  (froas  eolsrs,  i.  e.  oocorv)  from  the  cir- 
fsmttsnof  that  ths  atteadaats  or  terrsnU  of  the 
pontifii,  who  were  probably  employed  in  celling 
them  together,  were  termed  ealaiorm,  (Serr.  ad 
Virg.  Gmr^  L  268.)  Their  place  of  meeting  was 
probably  always  on  the  Capitol  in  front  Si  the 
cnriaCabbim,  which  leeam  to  have  been  an  official 
hoilding  of  the  pontiflB,  sad  to  have  been  destined 
for  this  parpossL  (PaaL  Diac.  p^  49,  ed.  MGIler  ; 
Vsms  D%  lAag,  I^A  v.  I.  p.  24.)  With  regard 
to  the  faactioDS  of  the  eomitia  eslata,  all  writers 
are  agreed  that  the  people  MtemUed  acted  merely 
a  pamire  part,  that  they  met  only  for  the  porpose 
of  hearing  what  wat  aanooneed,  and  of  being  wit- 
aemes  to  the  actiflos  then  performed.  One  of  the 
things  which  were  mode  known  to  the  people  in 
these  comitia,  was  that  on  the  calends  of  every 
BMBth  it  was  pfodahaed  on  what  day  of  the  new 
month  the  nenes  fell,  and  perhaps  also  the  ides 
m  wen  at  the  natmw  of  the  other  daji,  namely, 
srhether  they  were  iasti  or  ne&sti,  oomitisles, 
fefise,  &C.,  becanse  all  these  things  were  known 
m  the  eariy  times  to  the  pootiJEi  exdntively.  (Lir. 
is.  46 ;  Maersb.  SaL  i  15 ;  Serv.  orf  Aai.  viiL 
654;  y8ms2^l4sy.£<BL  vi4.)  Another  ftme- 
tion  of  tbe  comitia  calata  wat  the  inanguration  of 
the  flaminei,  aad  after  the  banishment  of  the  kings, 
also  dmt  of  the  rex  tacrorom.  (Oellint,  h  c.)  A 
third  batiucM  which  was  tnnsacted  in  them  wat 
the  <eitesMBfc'>tK^  or  the  making  of  a  will  Tbe 
object  of  thit  was  probably  to  prevent,  after  tbe 
death  of  die  testetor,  any  dispnte  eoneeming  hit 
will,  to  whidi  the  whole  stsemUy  of  the  popolnt 
had  been  a  witness ;  and  it  it  not  improbable  that, 
at  the  art  of  writfaig  wat  not  soflidently  known  in 
Ihote  timei^  it  was  thought  a  matter  of  importanee 
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to  have  the  whols  populot  at  a  witaem  to  sneh  an 
set,  which  perhaps  oonsittcd  in  an  oml  dcclsnitidn. 
Tha  popalnt  thus  did  not  vote  upon  tbe  validity 
or  invalidtty  of  a  will,  tat  soldy  scted  the  part  of 
a  witastti  (OcUiM,  xv.  27;  TbeopfaiL  il  10.) 
Assemblies  fcr  tta  expfsm  purpote  of  making  tbe 
pomifatt  witaem  to  a  will  were  in  the  eariirtt  times 
held  twies  in  ovary  year  (Gaios,  il  f  101) ;  hut 
this  sattom  alWwards  fell  into  detnetude.  (dsiua, 
ii.  f  lOS.)  A  fourth  botincm  tnaiacted  in  the 
oomitaa  calata  wat  ths  d^LMlatio  saoromm,  which 
wat  ia  all  probability  aa  act  connected  with  the 
tettamenti  &ctio,  that  is,  a  tolemn  declaration,  by 
which  the  heir  wat  enjoined  to  undertake  the  mcra 
privato  of  tta  testotor  aking  with  tta  reception  of 
bis  property.  (Gellioi,  xv.  27,  conip.  vi  12.)  It 
has  slready  been  observed  that  originnliy  only  tbe 
membert  oif  tta  curiae  fonned  the  comitia  calata, 
10  ttat  ttay  were  the  lame  at  the  omiitia  curiata, 
in  thit  respect ;  tat  from  tta  wordt  of  (ii-llitu 
(somsi  anlesi  oAmb  osm  cmriaia^  aiu%  €mtmriaia\  it 
is  clear  that  after  the  time  of  i^erriui  TuUiua,  there 
most  tavs  been  two  kinds  of  comitia  cskts,  the 
one  convened  according  to  curiae  by  a  lictor,  and 
tta  other  aooording  to  centuries  by  a  coniicfn.  As 
regards  tta  businem  of  tta  latter,  we  have  no  in. 
fonnation- whatever,  though  it  b  not  impossible, 
that  in  them  all  announcements  respecting  the 
calendar  were  made  by  the  pontiffs,  at  this  was  a 
matter  of  interest  to  the  whole  people,  and  not  to 
tta  populus  alone  (Mscrob.  and  Sorv.  IL  er.) ; 
sod  it  may  further  be,  that  in  the  cabiu  cmtunata 
the  testaroenta  of  plebeians  were  Uid  before  the 
assembled  people ;  at  in  the  calata  cturiata,  they 
were  laid  before  the  sssembled  curies. 

II.  Comitia  curiata  {UxXiiaia  ^pm^ueli 
or  fwrpiaic^)  were  of  Isr  greater  taportance  than 
tta  comitia  calata,  inasmuch  at  the  populut  hers 
wat  not  present  in  a  mere  passive  capacity,  tat 
had  to  decide  by  its  votes  at  to  whether  a 
measure  brought  tafore  it  wat  to  ta  adopted 
or  rejected.  As  the  populus  wat  at  first  only 
the  body  of  real  citizens,  ttat  is,  the  patri- 
cians, or  those  contained  in  the  curiae,  none  but 
member!  of  the  curiae,  ttat  it,  patricians,  tad  a 
right  to  take  part  in  these  atsemblies.  It  it  a 
disputed  point,  at  to  whether  the  clientt  of  tta 
patriciant  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the  comitia  curiata ; 
tat  it  it  highly  protable  ttat,  when  they  appeared 
in  them,  they  could  not  act  any  other  put  than 
that  of  listeneri  and  spectators.  They  were  con- 
vened, in  the  kingly  period,  by  the  king  himself^ 
or  by  hit  tribunut  eeleniin,  and  in  the  kingt  ab- 
senoe  by  tta  piaefethis  urbL  (Liv.  L  59.)  After 
tta  death  of  a  king  tta  eomitia  were  held  by  the 
inteirex.  In  tta  republican  period,  the  president 
wat  always  one  of  the  high  patrician  magistntes, 
viL  a  consul,  pnetor  or  dictator.  (Cic.  IM  Ij&g, 
Agr,  iL  11,  12  ;  Liv.  ix.  58.)  They  were  called 
together  by  Hctors  or  heralds.  (Gellins,  xv.  27 ; 
Dionys.  ii  7.)  The  votes  were  given  by  curiae, 
each  curia  taring  one  collective  vote  ;  but  within 
a  curia  each  dtisen  talonging  to  it  had  an  inde- 
pendent vote,  and  tta  majority  of  the  memtars  of 
a  curia  determined  the  vote  of  the  whole  curia. 
(Gdl  t  e. ;  Liv.  L  43  ;  Dionys.  il  14,  iv.  20,  84, 
V.  6.)  Now  at  the  curiae  were  thirty  in  number, 
it  wat  tapotsible  to  obtain  a  simple  majority, 
which  must  always  tave  consisted  of  16  curiae. 
How  matters  were  decided  in  case  of  15  curiae 
voting  for  and  15  against  a  meatme,  is  iuit<>  — 
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certam ;  and  the  fact  that  the  awkward  nmnber 
30  was  cfaoMn  or  retained  for  the  aMemblj  can  be 
aocoanted  for  only  by  the  fiict  that  the  number 
tbree  and  its  multiples  had  a  certain  sacred  import 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  constitution. 
The  order  in  which  the  curiae  voted,  was  not  fixed 
by  any  reguhOion,  but  it  appears  that  the  one 
which  gare  its  vote  first,  and  was  called  prime^ditm^ 
was  determined  by  lot  (Liy.  ix.  38.)  Further 
particnlais  regarding  the  method  of  voting,  how- 
ever, axe  not  Imown.  The  president  in  the  oomitia 
curiata  was  always  the  person  that  had  convoked 
them,  that  i^  in  the  kingly  period,  either  the  king 
hunsel^  or  the  pemn  that  acted  as  his  vicegerent, 
and  the  meeting  was  always  held  in  the  comitinm. 
As  regards  the  powen  and  functions  of  the 
comitta  curiata,  it  must  first  of  aU  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  in  the  eariy  times  no  oomitia,  of  whatever 
kind  they  were,  had  the  right  to  originate  any 
measure,  to  introduce  amendments,  or  to  discuss 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  any  subject  that  was 
brought  before  them.  AU  they  could  do  was  to 
accept  or  reject  any  measure  which  was  brought 
beforo  them,  so  that  all  proposals  wero  in  fiwt  no- 
thing but  rogationes  (jDoptdtu  roffahtr\  which  the 
peo]3e  passed  by  the  formula  uti  roffcu^  or  rejected 
by  the  formula  aniiquo.  Whatever  was  thus  de- 
cree became  law  for  the  kmg  and  senate  no  less 
than  for  the  people.  The  main  points  upon  which 
the  populus  had  to  decide,  were  the  election  of  the 
magistiates,  including  the  king  himself  the  pass- 
ing of  laws,  peace  and  war,  the  a^ital  punishment 
of  Roman  citizens  (Dionys.  ii  14,  iv.  20,  ix.  41), 
and,  lastly,  upon  certain  a£Bui8  of  the  curiae  and 
gentes.  In  the  kingly  period,  the  only  magistrate 
in  whose  person  all  the  powers  of  the  republican 
officers  were  concentrated,  was  the  king  himself. 
All  Che  other  officen  were  appointed  by  him,  with 
the  exception  of  the  quaestores,  who  were  elected 
by  the  people  (Ulpian,  Dig.  ii.  13 ;  but  comp.  Tac 
Aim.  XI.  22 ;  Quaxstor).  With  r^^ard  to  the 
election  of  the  king,  the  assembly,  as  m  all  other 
matters,  was  limited  to  the  persons  proposed  by 
the  senate  through  the  president  in  the  assembly, 
that  is,  when  the  senate  had  passed  a  decree  re- 
specting  the  election,  the  intetreges  determined 
upon  the  candidates,  from  among  whom  he  was  to 
be  chosen,  and  then  proposed  them  to  the  curiae. 
(Dionys.  iv.  34,  40,  80,  il  58,  60,  iii  36  ;  Liv.  I 
17  ;  Gc  De  Re  PubL  il  13  ;  comp.  iNTBaaKZ 
and  Rkx.)  The  priestly  officexs,  such  as  the  Cu- 
riones,  Flamines  Curiales,  were  likewise  either 
elected  bv  the  curiae,  or  at  least  inaugurated  by 
them  (Dionys.  il  22 ;  GelL  L  c),  until  in  kter 
times,  &  a  104,  the  Domltian  law  tnuisfeired  the 
whole  appointment  of  the  priestly  colleges  to  the 
comitia  of  the  tribes.  Le^Iative  proposals  were 
laid  before  the  curiae  by  the  king  or  the  senate, 
and  they  might  either  pass  them  as  laws  or  reject 
them.  Such  laws  belonging  to  the  kingly  period 
were  the  so-called  Itpei  reffiae;  their  number  cannot 
have  been  great,  as  custom  and  religion  had  hal- 
lowed and  firmly  established  the  principal  rules  of 
conduct  without  there  being  anv  necessity  for 
formal  legal  enactments.  The  right  of  finally  de» 
ciding  upon  the  life  of  Roman  citizens  (Judida  de 
eapUe  dvu  Romam)  is  said  to  have  been  given  to 
the  populus  by  king  Tullus  Hostilius  (Liv.  I  26, 
viil  33 ;  Dionys.  ill  22)  ;  and  previous  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Servius  TiUlius  this  privOege  was  of 
course  confined  to  the  patricians,  fi>r  whom  it  was 
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nothmg  else  but  the  right  of  appealing  from  tb^ 
sentence  of  the  king  or  judge  to  the  assembly  of 
their  peers.  When  Valerius  PuUicola  renewed 
this  law,  it  must  have  been  extended  to  the  ple- 
beians also.  The  fourth  right  of  the  assembly  of 
the  populus  was  that  of  deciding  upon  war  and 
peace,  but  this  decision  again  coidd  only  be  made 
when  it  was  proposed  by  the  king.  With  regard 
to  the  deckntion  of  war  there  is  no  doubt  (Lit. 
I  32  ;  Oellius,  xvi  4  ;  Dionys.  viil  91,  ix.  69)  ; 
but  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  the  populus 
ever  having  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  condu- 
sion  of  treaties  of  peace  ;  no  trace  of  it  oocun  till 
long  after  the  establishment  of  Uie  republic,  so  that 
we  ma^  fiiiriy  presume  that  in  early  times  the 
conclusion  of  peace  was  left  to  the  king  (or  the 
consuls)  and  the  senate,  and  that  Dionysius,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  transferred  a  hiter  custom  to 
the  eariy  times.  Besides  these  great  functions  the 
curiae  had  unquestionably  many  others  rehiting  to 
their  own  internal  administration;  and  among- 
them  we  ma^  mention,  that  no  new  members 
could  be  admitted  into  a  curia,  either  by  the  co- 
optatio  of  strangers  or  by  the  adlectio  of  jdebeiansi, 
without  the  consent  of  the  assembly  of  the  curies  ; 
and  that  no  arrogatio  could  take  place  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  assembled  curiae  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  pontiffiL  The  consent  of  the  curiae 
in  such  cases  is  expressed  by  the  term  far  euriaieu 
(GelUus,  V.  19  ;  Tac.  HitL  1 15.)  It  must  further 
be  remarked,  that  when  a  magistrate  (such  as  the 
king)  proposed  to  the  assembly  had  been  elected, 
the  populus  held  a  second  meeting,  in  which  he 
was  formally  inducted  in  his  new  oflSce.  Thia 
formality  was  called  leg  etiHata  de  imperio,  where- 
by the  magistrate  received  his  tm;KrtMBi,  together 
with  the  right  of  holding  the  comitia.  ( Liv.  v.  52  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxzix.  19,  xll  43  ;  Cic.  De  Leg.  Agr, 
il  12.)  It  was  not  tfll  a  magistrate  had  thus  bMa 
solemnly  installed,  that  he  was  a  mag%ti:raiiu  op^ 
Hma  lege  or  opHmoJmnef  that  is,  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  office. 

Down  to  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  oomitia 
curiata  were  the  only  popular  assemblies  of  Rome, 
and  remained  of  course  in  the  undiminished  pos- 
session of  the  rights  above  described ;  but  the  con- 
stitution of  that  king  brought  about  a  great  change, 
by  his  trsnsferring  the  principal  rights  which  had 
hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  the  curiae  to  this  new 
national  assembly  or  the  comitia  centnriata.  The 
power  of  electing  the  magistrates,  the  dedsion 
upon  war,  the  passing  of  laws  and  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  appeal  to  the  body  of  the  Roman  people, 
were  thus  tzansfened  to  the  comitia  of  the  oeu'i^ 
tnries.  But  while  the  patricians  were  obliged  to 
share  their  rights  with  the  plebeians,  they  reserved 
for  themselves  the  very  important  riffht  of  sanc- 
tioning or  rejecting  any  measure  whidi  had  been 
passed  by  the  centuries.  Even  independent  of 
their  right  finally  to  decide  upon  these  questions, 
they  seem,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  have  exereised  a 
considerable  power  in  several  departments  of  the 
government :  thus,  the  abolition  of  royalty  and  the 
establishment  of  the  republic  are  said  to  have  been 
decreed  by  the  curiae  (Dionys.  iv.  75,  84) ;  in 
like  manner  they  decided  upon  the  pmpertj  of  the 
hst  king  (Dionys.  v.  6),  and  upon  the  rewards  to 
be  given  to  those  who  had  given  information  re- 
specting the  conspiracy  (v.  57).  The  sanction  of 
decrees  passed  by  the  centuries  is  often  expressed 
by  patres  OMudbartefimt^  and  down  to  the  time  of  the 
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Pablfllaa  Uw  no  decne  of  the  4wUufai  or  tribes 
could  becone  Uw  witlMat  thk  anctioo.  Il  need 
banUy  be  remaiked Uuu  the  come, m longM  they 
czirtcd,  ntmtd  the  ezeroM  of  fQch  rightt  m  af* 
fected  the  wdine  of  their  own  oorpoimtMiiii  and 
the  reUgiono  riteo  rnnnwtfd  with  theoL  We  oob- 
join  a  lut  of  the  pewen  and  Innetioiii  which  the 
cnrine  contamed  to  excfdae  down  to  the  end  of 
the  lepaUie. 

1.  Thej  cflnfcRod  the  faapcrioB  and  the  right 
of  taking  the  anpieeo  noon  magiftralee  after  their 
dectioo  ;  thii  wm  done  bj  the  ka  earMta  db  im- 
ferio,  Thk  right  howetcr  aaot,  in  the  coone  of 
time,  haTe  beeonw  a  aicn  ■atto'  of  totm^  and 
in  the  time  of  Cioen  {ai  AM.  it.  18,  «d  /Wi. 
ziiL  1),  poaons  em  might  fiirm  the  plan  of 
gaining  over  three  aagan  to  dcdaie  that  they 
had  been  preaent  in  the  comitia  of  the  cariae,  at 
which  the  imperiam  had  been  cenferred,  althoogh 
in  reality  m>  aach  comitia  had  taken  place  at  all 
Thia  hei  wamati  the  eondasioo  that  at  that 
time  few  perMU,  if  any,  notteed  nich  eomitia  or 
the  gmnting  of  the  ImpctimM  in  them.  (Comp. 
Cic  md  Fam.  L  9,  od  Q.  Frmlr.  til  2.)  3L  The 
ixmagaratien  of  certain  prieota,  nich  m  the  Fla- 
minee  aad  the  Rex  Saerorun,  thoagh  thii  took 
place  in  thooe  comitia  of  the  coriae,  which  were 
caUed  calaca.  The  cario  maximne  was  in  all  pfo> 
bability  eooaeaated,  if  not  dected,  in  the  comitia 
cariata.  (Liv.  xxriL  8.)  9^  The  internal  aiVain 
of  the  cnriae  themselTea  and  of  the  fanilirs  con- 
nected with  them ;  bat  moot  of  them  came  only 
before  the  eooutiaealata.  (Seeabore.)  Thereal 
comitia  cnriata  began  to  be  a  aicre  feimality  as 
ciriy  as  the  time  of  the  Panic  waiii  and  the  ancient 
dirision  into  enriae,  as  it  gmdoally  kMt  its  im- 
portances, fell  into  oUiviott :  the  place  of  the  patri- 
cams  was  filled  by  the  nobiles  or  opthaatps,  aad 
the  comitia  of  the  fermcr  became  a  mere  empty 
show  (Cie.  IM  Lt9,A^.n,  13),  aad,  ivslcad  of 
the  thirty  coriae  thfmselrw  giring  their  rotes,  the 
cereBMoy  was  pctiosmed  by  thirty  lietors.  The 
patrician  eooutia  calata  were  oontinaed  mach  longer, 
espedaDy  ibr  the  paxpose  of  mropaHometf  which 
nxider  the  empire  agam  became  a  matter  of  some 
coasetpienee.    [Adoptio.! 

III.  Comitia  csNTvnrATA  (^  Aexmt  Sk- 
cAiKia).  The  object  of  the  Irgisiatiott  of  Ser- 
rios  Tullins  was  to  nnite  the  dHierent  element^ 
of  which  the  Roman  people  consisted,  into  one 
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power  and  in- 


I  br  proppfty  and 
ded,  in  hit  census. 


grrat  political  body,  in  which 
iuence  were  to  be  determined 
age.  For  thb  poipooe,  be  divide 
the  whole  body  ot  Roman  citisens  into  six  pro- 
perty cbsses,  sod  193  centoriae  (A^X'O  or  vote*, 
from  which  the  assemblies  in  which  Uie  people 
gave  their  Totm  were  called  eomitia  centariata. 
[CiNsira.]  By  thb  means,  Senrias  brought  about 
an  amalgamation  of  timocmcy  aad  aristocracy ;  and 
the  poor  citiaens,  though  th^  met  their  wnUthier 
farethrsa  on  a  footing  of  equality,  yet  were  un- 
able to  exercise  any  great  infinence  upon  pablie 
affiuft,  far  the  wealthier  clsmrs  voted  first,  and  if 
they  agreed  among  themselTcs,  they  farmed  a  majo- 
rity before  the  poorer  classes  would  be  called  upon 
to  vote  at  a!L  In  order  to  rrader  these  general 
observations  more  intelligible,  it  is  necesury  to 
give  some  account  of  the  census  which  Servius  in- 
stituted, and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  votea 
were  distributed  among  the  several  diTtslons  of  the 
people.  The  whole  people  was  conceived  as  an 
army  (erernTM,  or,  according  to  the  more  ancient 
term,  ela*n$\  and  was  therefore  divided  into  two 
parts :  the  cavaliy  (eqmitet),  and  infantry  {pediie*\ 
though  it  is  not  by  any  means  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  the  people  assembled  in  armsL  The  in- 
fantry was  divided  into  five  classes,  or,  m  Dionrsins 
has  It,  into  six  classes,  far  he  regards  the  whole 
body  of  people,  whose  prupeitj  did  not  come  up 
to  the  census  of  the  fifth  class,  as  a  sixth.  The 
clam  to  which  a  citiaen  belonged,  determined  the 
/rihrfam,  or  war  tax,  he  had  to  par,  as  well  as  the 
kind  of  service  he  bad  to  periorm  m  the  army  and 
the  armoor  in  which  be  had  to  serve.  But  for  the 
porpooe  of  voting  in  the  comitia,  each  class  was 
subdivided  into  a  nmaber  of  centuries  (omlnruM, 
probably  because  each  was  conceived  to  contain 
100  men,  though  the  centuiies  may  have  greatly 
diilered  m  the  namber  of  men  they  contained), 
one  half  of  which  consisted  of  the  MNMrest,  and  the 
other  of  the  jwmorei.  Each  century,  further,  was 
counted  as  one  vote,  so  that  a  clam  had  as  many 
votes  as  it  contained  centuries.  In  like  manner, 
the  cquites  were  divided  into  a  number  of  centuries 
or  votes.  The  two  principal  authorities  on  these 
sabdiTisions  are,  Livy  (L  43),  and  IHonysins  (iv. 
16,  &c,  vil  69),  and  the  anrtexed  table  will  show 
the  census  as  well  as  the  number  of  centuries  or 
votes  assigned  to  each  ckss,and  the  order  in  which 
they  voted. 


Aeeordmg  to  Lhg. 
Census:  100,000  asi 


:  75^000 


III.  Classul    Censos :  50,000 1 

lOoentnriae  seniotnm. 

10  centoriae  jnniomm. 
IV.CLAsaia.    Censos:  25^000 

10  centoriae 

10 


AccofWMg  to  DtoKjf&ttitt 
I.  Classis.     Census:  lOOi 
40  centoriae  seniorum. 


II.  CLAsan.    Censos:  75 
10  centuriae  seniorum. 
10  centuriae  jnnioram. 

2  centuriae  fabram  (one  voting  with  the  seniorsa 
and  the  other  with  the  juniores). 

III.  CLisaia.     Census:  50  miiiae. 
10  centuriae  seniorum; 

10  centuriae  juniorum. 

IV.  CLAsaia.    Census  :  25  minack 
10  centnriae  senioram. 

10  centiirise  jnnionim. 

2  centuriae  cornicinum  and  tnbicinum  (one  voting 

with  the  scniores,  and  the  other  with  the 

joniores). 
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According  io  lAvy. 

V.  Classic     Census:  11,000  asaes.  V.  Classis.    Census:  12^  minae. 
15  centuriae  seniorum.  15  ccnturiae  seniorum. 

15  centuriae  jnniorum.  15  centuriae  juniorum. 

3  centuriae accensomm,  comicinum,  tubicinnxn.  VI.  Chassis.     Census:  below  12(  minae. 
1  oenturia  capite  censoninu  1  centoria  capite  censorum 


According  to  both  DionyuoB  and  Li^,  tbe  equitet 
Yoted  in  eighteen  centuries  before  the  seniMes  of 
the  first  cUus  ;  and  hence,  there  were  according  to 
Livy,  altogether  194,  and,  according  to  Dionysiusi 

193  centuries  or  votes.     IAtj^m  even  number  of 

194  centuries  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  to 
obtain  an  absolute  majority  in  the  comitia  ;  and  it 
has  been  assumed,  that  he  made  a  mistake  in  the 
three  centuriae  aecensomm,  oomicinum,  tubicinum, 
which  he  adda  to  the  fifth  class.  Dionysins  seems 
to  have  represented  the  matter  in  its  right  light, 
and  is  also  bom  out  by  Cioeio  (Z>s  lU  PM.  ii 
22),  who  describes  ninety-six  as  the  minority  ;  but 
in  other  respects,  Cicero  is  irreooacileable,  both 
with  Livy  and  Dionysius :  a  difficulty  which  will 
probably  never  be  solved  satisfiictorily,  as  the  text 
IS  corrupt  The  other  discrepancies  between  Livy 
and  Dionysius  are  not  of  great  importanceb  They 
consist  in  the  pU^es  assigned  to  tne  two  centuriae 
fifcbrum,  the  two  of  the  comicines  and  tttbicinca» 
and  in  the  census  of  the  fifth  class.  With  rqgard 
to  the  hut  point,  Dionysius  is  at  any  rate  more 
consistent  in  his  gradation,  and  in  so  fiur  deserves  to 
be  preferred  to  Livy.  As  for  the  places  assigned  to 
the  four  centuries,  it  is  in^»ossible  to  determine 
whether  Livy  or  Dionysius  is  right ;  and  we  can 
only  say,  that  Cicero  agrees  with  neither  of  them, 
assigning,  as  he  does,  only  one  centuiy  of  the  fobri 
tignarii  to  the  first  ckss. 

In  this  manner  all  Raman  citizeiis,  whether 
patricians  or  plebeians,  who  had  property  to  a  cer- 
tain amount,  were  privileged  to  take  part  and  vote 
in  the  oenturiata  comitia,  and  none  were  excluded 
except  slaves,  peregrini,  women  and  the  aerariL 
The  juniores  were  all  men  from  the  age  of  seven- 
teen to  that  of  forty-six,  and  the  seiiiores,  all  men 
from  the  age  of  forty-six  upwards.  The  order  of 
voting  was  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  the 
eighteen  centuries  of  the  equites  and  the  eighty 
centuries  of  the  first  class  were  agreed  upon  a 
measure,  the  question  was  decided  at  once,  there 
being  no  need  for  calling  upon  the  other  cfauses  to 
vote.  Hence,  although  idl  Roman  citixens  ap- 
peared in  these  comitia  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
yet  by  fiir  the  greater  power  was  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  wealthy. 

As  regards  the  functions  of  the  comitia  centuriata, 
it  must  be  observed  in  general,  that  all  the  business 
which  had  before  belonged  to  the  comitia  curiata, 
was  transferred  by  Servius  to  the  comitia  centu- 
riata, that  is,  they  received  the  right  of  electing 
the  higher  magistrates,  of  making  laws  and  of  de- 
ciding upon  war,  and  afterwards  also  of  conduding 
peace  with  foreign  nations. 

(a.)  The  elec&n  of  moffitiraiM.  After  the  pre- 
siding magistrate  had  consulted  with  the  senate 
about  the  candidates  who  had  offered  themselves, 
he  put  them  to  the  vote.  The  magistrates  that 
were  elected  by  the  centuries  are  the  consuls 
(whence  the  assembly  is  called  eomitia  efmnUariOj 
Liv.  L  60,  x.  11),  the  praetors  (hence,  comitia 
vrtMdona,  Liv.  vil  1,  x.  22),  the  military  tribunes 
with  consular  power  (Liv.  v.  52),  the  censors  (Liv. 


vil  22,  xL  45),  and  the  deoemvirs^(Liv.  iiL  33, 35.) 
There  are  also  instances  of  poeonsuls  bein^  elected 
by  the  centuries,  but  this  happened  only  m  extra- 
ordinary cases.    (Liv.  xxxiiL  30,  xxxiv.  18.) 

(b.)  Zyisfatfon.  The  legisUitive  power  of  the 
centuries  at  first  consisted  in  their  passing  at  re- 
jecting a  measure  which  was  brought  before  tliem 
by  the  presiding  magistrate  in  the  form  of  a  senatus 
consultmn,  wo  that  the  assembly  had  no  right  of 
originating  any  legislative  measure,  but  voted  only 
upon  such  as  were  brought  before  them  as  resoio- 
tions  of  the  senate.  When  a  proposal  was  passed 
by  the  centuries  it  became  law  (/«v).  The  first 
biw  passed  by  the  centuries  of  which  we  have  any 
reconi,  was  the  lex  Valeria  de  provocatione  (Cie. 
DeRePM.  ii  31X  ud  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables  were  sanctioned  by  the  centuries, 

(c.)  Tkt  dectmon  upon  w&r^  on  the  ground  of  a 
senatus  oonsultum,  likewise  belonsed  to  the  cen- 
turies and  is  often  mentioned.  It  is  geneimlly 
believed  that  they  had  also  to  decide  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  and  treaties,  but  it  has  been  satis- 
foctorfly  proved  by  Rubino  {Uober  Rom, StaaUoerf. 
p.  259,  &c)  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  republic, 
and  perhaps  down  to  the  peace  of  Candium,  thia 
was  not  the  case,  but  that  peace  was  concluded  by 
a  mere  senatus  consultom,  and  without  any  co» 
operation  of  the  people. 

(d.)  Tho  h^itt  jmdieud  power.  The  oomitin 
oenturiata  were  in  the  first  place  the  highest  court 
of  appeal  (Dioa  Cass,  xxxix.  27,  &c  ;  comp^  Ap- 
PBLLATio),  and  in  the  second,  they  had  to  tiy  all 
oflfenoes  committed  against  the  state ;  hence,  all 
cases  of  perdueUut  and  mqfttkUj  and  no  case  in- 
volving the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  could  be  de- 
cided by  any  other  court  (Cic.  p.  Se^.  30,  34, 
De RoPM.ii^ 36,  /)« X^.  iil 4  ;  Polyb.  vi  4, 14.) 
This  last  right  was 'revived  or  introduced  by  tha 
Valerian  Uw  ( Plut  PM.  1 1),  and  Spuriw  Cassias 
was  condemned  by  the  comitia  of  the  centuries. 
There  u  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables  increased  the  power  of  the  cen- 
turies in  this  respect ;  and  Servius  TuUius  seema, 
in  consistency  with  his  principles,  to  have  been 
obliged  to  constitute  his  national  assembly  at  the 
same  time  as  the  high  court  of  justice. 

All  the  powers  which  we  have  here  mentioned  as 
possessed  by  the  centuries,  had  to  be  sanctioned, 
when  exercised,  by  the  curies,  and  through  this  sanc- 
tion alone  they  became  valid  and  binding.  The  elec- 
tion of  a  magistrate,  or  the  passing  of  ahtw,  though 
it  was  made  on  the  ground  of  a  senatus  consnltum, 
yet  required  the  sanction  of  the  curies.  But,  in 
the  course  of  time,  the  assembly  shook  off  this 
power  of  the  curiae,  which  became  merely  a  foi- 
mality,  and,  in  the  end,  the  curiae  were  obliged  to 
give  their  sanction  beforehand  to  whatever  the 
centuries  mi^t  determine.  This  was  effected  by 
the  Pnblilian  kw,  in  B.C.  337.  (Liv.  viii  12.)  As 
thus  the  centuries  gradually  became  powerful 
enough  to  dispense  with  the  sanction  of  the  curiae, 
so  they  also  acquired  the  right  of  discussing  and 
deciding  upon  matters  which  were  not  brought  ht*- 
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Ibre  them  in  thefom  of  a  wmmtiu  onnlliiiii ;  tint 
k,  tber  ac^uind  the  pswer  o£  origimtiBg  mcMnnn 
Ia  lefcrence  to  the  eleetioa  o£  OMgutiateit  tlM 
cooutia  origiaany  wen  not  aUowed  to  ofed  aaj 
other  except  thoee  who  wete  yruynmii  hjr  the  pfe- 
Bdent»  who  hioiaelf  waa  entueij  gnied  by  the 
leoolntioo  of  the  Moatc  ;  hat  in  the  eoone  of  thnei 
the  people  ■fftfd  theii  right  to  fcr  af  to  obliga 
the  picoidcMt  to  pnpoee  any  candidate  that  might 
ofier  himari^  without  the  pnrieaa  anctioo  of  the 
aenate.  Thia  chai^  took  plaee  aheat  &  c  492. 
la  legiahuire  aiiawma  a  Maatna  eoofldtam  wai 
mdiaprmaWe,  and  thit  icnataa  ennanltiim  wae 
hio^ght  hefate  the  people  by  the  eonaal  or  the 
aenafeor  who  had  uffiginatid  the  aieaevcv  after 
it  had  pretiomly  hean  exhibited  in  public  for 
■crcatecn  daya,  to  give  the  people  an  oppertimity 
of  >**ff^ipg  ac^iBiBted  with  the  natare  of  the  pio> 
I  lav.  (Appiaa,  da  ML  CVr.  i  69  ;  Cic  p. 
51,  m  Fimm,  IS.)  Whether  the  camitia 
caneahnn  in  caaea  where  they 
acted  aa  the  aapccne  comt  of  jaetiep,  ia  nnceriaia, 
at  leaetwe  have  no  example  of  a  eenatoa  eonaaltom 
in  inch  a  caae  «■  leeord. 

The  eomitia  ecntariaia  coald  be  held  only  en 
tor  /»<&,  en  which  it  waa  lawful  to 
I  with  people,  and  the  anmber  of 
nxh  days  in  every  year  waa  aboat  190  (Ymto, 
IM  L.1l  rl  29  i  FafL  a,  a.  CamHialta  die$; 
Macroh.  JUL  i.  16)  ;  bat  en  ^Mt  m^uH  (that  it, 
dia/idi,/inati;  wmp^  !>■>•)«  »d,  «<  fint,  alw 
on  the  nnadinae,  no  eoautia  coold  be  held,  nntil 
in  B.  a  287  the  Hortcnnan  faiw  ordained  that 
the  anndinae  ahoald  be  regarded  aa  die*  iaati 
(Maooh.  SaL  i  16X  ao  that  henceforth  eomitia 
might  he  held  on  the  nundinei»  theagh  it  was  done 
miely.  (CSe.  odAtLi  14.)  Comitia  for  the  pnr- 
pote  of  peering  lawa  coald  not  eren  be  held  on  all 
dies  bati.  (Cic  D*  pnm.  Cfana  19.)  The  eoautia 
ier  electSona  took  place  erory  year  at  a  certain 
period,  though  it  depeaded  opoo  the  cenate  and  the 
coMda.  aa  to  whether  they  wiehed  the  electione  to 
take  place  earlier  or  later  then  nanaL  (Cicj>.A/iL 
a,  od /onu  Txii  i,  jk  Afaraa.  2&.) 

The  pbee  where  the  eenOiriea  met,  waa  the 
Campos  Martina  (Cie.  ad  Q,  Prat.  iL  2  ;  Diunje. 
ir.  ft4,  WL  59X  which  ceatained  the  lepta  for  the 
Totcn»  a  tahenacalom  for  the  pceeideat,  and  the 
TiUa  pnhlica  for  the  w^pan.  (Cic  p.  Rob.  Perd. 
4  :  GeUine,  xIt.  7  ;  Yam,  Da  Lmg.  LaL  tL  87.) 
The  pceaident  at  the  comitia  was  the  lame  magia- 
trate  who  oonyoked  them,  and  this  right  was  a 
prrril^^  of  the  conanls,  and,  in  their  absence,  of 
the  pneton.  (Cic  ad  Pam.  z.  12.)  An  interrex 
and  dictator  also,  or  hia  representative,  themagistor 
eqaiton,  might  likewiae  ooaTeae  and  preside  at  the 
comitia.  (LiT.TiiL  23^  zzr.  2  ;  Cic  />s  Lag.  ii  4.) 
At  the  beginning  of  the  repablic,  the  pnefectus 
orbi  held  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  first 
oonsala  (Liv.  L  60)  ;  and  the  censors  assembled 
the  people  only  on  account  of  the  census  and  the 
lastnun.  (Varnii,  Da  L.  L*  y\.  86.)  In  cases 
when  the  assembly  waa  censtitnted  as  a  court  of 
justice,  infierior  magistzates,  after  having  obtained 
the  peimissiaa  of  this  oonsnk,  might  likewise  pre- 
side. (Liv.  xrvi  3.)  One  of  the  main  duties  de- 
volving upon  the  president,  and  which  he  had  to 
perfqna  before  hokling  the  comitia,  was  to  ooasolt 
the  aospicec  {Auapicari.)  For  this  yia^oat^  the 
nagistmte  accompanied  by  an  augur  went  oat  of 
the  dty  early  ia  the  noraing,  and  chose  a  taber^ 
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nacttlom  or  tamplnm.  There  the  augur  began  hia 
obaervationa,  and  gave  his  opinion  either  that  tha 
comitia  might  be  held,  or  that  they  must  be  deferred 
till  another  day.  This  detlaiation  was  given  to 
the  magistxato  ;  aad  when  the  auspicea  were  favour* 
able,  the  people  were  called  together,  which  waa 
dona  by  thjaa  ancoessiro  aad  diatmct  acto :  tha 
first  was  quito  a  general  invitation  to  come  to  the 
assembly  (talicfaas  Vana,  Da  L.L.il9A^  comp. 
86,  88).  At  the  same  time  when  this  invimtion 
was  pioclairocd  ei'mna  aawmt  or  da  moms,  a  horn 
was  blown,  which  bring  the  mora  audible  simal, 
is  mentioned  by  some  writen  alone,  and  without 
tha  inlidnm.  (GeUina,  zv.  27  ;  Yams  DaUL. 
T.  91.)  When  upon  this  signal,  the  people  aa- 
icmbled  in  trrrj^iilar  masses,  then*  followed  the 
secoad  call  by  tha  acoensns,  or  the  call  od  eMMMNi<w 
or  aomfmdiomam  ;  that  is,  to  a  regular  assembly, 
and  the  crowd  thea  separated,  grouping  thrmselvea 
according  to  their  chusea  and  agec  (Yam,  Da 
U  L.  f\.  88b)  Uersupon  the  consul  approred, 
ordering  the  people  to  come  ad  comitim  eentmriata  ; 
and  led  the  whole  atercUm — for,  in  these  comitia, 
the  Roama  people  are  always  eooccived  as  aa 
exercitua  —  out  of  the  city,  to  the  Campus  Marthic 
( Yana,  I  c ;  Liv.  zzxix.  15.)  It  was  customary 
from  the  earUeat  times  for  aa  aimed  force  to  occupy 
the  Janiculum,  when  the  people  wen  assembled  ia 
the  Campus  Martina,  for  the  parpoee  of  pratrcting 
the  city  againat  any  sudden  attack  of  the  neighbour- 
ing people  ;  and  on  the  Janiculmn,  a  vexillum  waa 
hoisted  during  the  whole  tiaw  that  the  assembly 
httted.  This  custom  continued  to  be  observed  evm 
at  the  time  when  Rome  had  no  longer  any  thing 
to  fear  from  the  neighbouring  tribes.  (Liv.  /.  c  | 
GeU.  XT.  27  s  Macrob.  Sat.  \.  16  ;  Dion  Cass. 
XXX vii  27,  &c  ;  8err.  od  Am.  viii.  1.)  When 
the  people  were  thus  regulariy  assembled,  the  busi* 
nem  was  coannenced  with  a  solemn  sacrifice,  and  a 
pnyer  of  the  president,  who  then  took  his  seat  on 
hia  tribunaL  (l>ionyc  rii.  69,  x.  32  ;  Liv.  xxxi. 
7,  xxxix.  15  ;  Cic  p.  Mmrm.  1  ;  Liv.  xxvi  2.) 
The  president  then  opened  the  business  by  laying 
before  the  people  the  subject  for  the  decision,  upon 
which  they  hsMi  been  convened,  and  concluded  hia 
exposition  with  the  words:  veiitis^jUaaiu  Quiniaa^ 
c  g.  Uiimm  mdici^  at  wt  M.  Tuiito  aqua  igm  ijvter- 
dictum  aity  or  whatever  the  subject  might  be.  Thia 
formula  was  the  standing  one  in  all  comitia,  and 
the  whole  exposition  of  the  president  was  called 
ngatio  (Liv.  iv.  5,  vl  40,  xxL  1 7,  xxii.  10,  xzx.  43  ; 
Cic  Dei'\n.n.  16,  m  Pia(m.2%  p.  Dam.  17,  30  ; 
Oell.  T.  19.)  When  the  comitia  were  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  aa  election,  the  presiding 
magistrate  had  to  read  out  the  names  of  the  can- 
didates, and  might  exercise  his  influence  by  re- 
commending the  one  whom  he  thought  moit  fit  for 
tha  office  in  question.  (Liy.  x.  22,  xxii.  35.)  He 
was,  however,  not  obliged  to  announce  the  names  of 
all  the  candidates  that  offered  themselves  ;  as,  for 
example,  if  a  candidate  had  not  attained  the  legi- 
timate age,  or  when  he  sued  for  one  office  without 
having  been  invested  with  those  through  which  he 
had  to  pam  previously,  or  if  there  a-as  any  other 
legal  obstacle  ;  nay,  the  president  might  declare, 
that  if  a  person,  to  whom  he  had  any  such  objection, 
should  yet  be  elected,  he  would  not  recwnise  his 
election  as  valid.  (Liv.  iii.  21,  xxiv.  7  ;  Yal.  Max. 
iiL  8.  §  3.)  If  the  assembly  had  been  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  legislative  mefisure, 
the  president  usually  recommended  the  prcyposal,  or 
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he  might  gnmt  to  othen,  if  thej  desired  it,  per- 
miflsion  to  speak  aboat  the  measure,  either  in  its 
favour  or  agamst  it  {Coneumem  dare^  Lit.  iiL  71, 
xxxi.  6,  &C.,  xUl  84 ;  Appian,  IM  B.C,  L  11  ; 
Dion  Cass,  zxzviil  4  ;  Qumtil,  ii  4.  §  8.)  In  this 
case,  howeyer,  it  was  customary  for  priyate  per- 
sons to  speak  before  any  magistrate,  and  the  orators, 
until  the  time  of  Gracchus,  while  speaking  turned 
their  fisce  towards  the  oomitium  and  the  senate 
house.  (Dion  Cass,  zxziz.  85  ;  Cic  LaeL  28  ; 
Plut  a  Oraeek  5,  Tib.  CfraedL  14.)  When  the 
oomitia  acted  as  a  court  of  iustice,  the  president 
stated  the  crime,  proposed  the  punishment  to  be 
inflictsd  upon  the  offender,  and  then  allowed  others 
to  speak  either  in  defimce  of  the  accused  or  against 
him. 

When  the  subject  brought  before  the  assembly 
was  sufficiently  discussed,  the  president  called 
upon  the  people  to  prepare  for  voting  by  the  words : 
iU  m  Mf^^YMtiMi,  bem$jttocmiibiu  d^  (Liv.  xzxL 
7.)  He  then  passed  the  stream  Petronia,  and 
went  to  the  s^pto.  If  the  number  of  dtiMns 
present  at  the  assembly  was  thought  too  small, 
the  decision  might  be  deferred  till  another  day, 
but  this  was  rarely  done,  and  a  question  was 
usually  put  to  the  rote,  if  each  century  was  but 
represented  by  a  feweitiiens.  (Lir.  viL  18  ;  Cie. 
/>.  Sexi.  51,  da  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  9  ;  Plut.  T&.  Graeek. 
16;  Dion  Cass,  zxxiz.  80.)  Respecting  the 
manner  in  which  the  votes  were  given  in  the  ear- 
liest times,  opinions  are  divided :  some  think  that 
they  were  given  viva  voce,  and  others  by  means 
of  ealctdij  or  in  both  ways,  though  it  seems  to 
be  more  probable  that  calculi  were  used.  The 
leges  tabellariae  intreduced  a  change  in  this 
respect,  ordaining  that  the  votes  should  be  given 
in  writing.  [Lkois  tabkllariab.]  But  pre- 
vious to  the  leges  tabelbtfiae,  the  rogatorea, 
who  subsequently  collected  the  written  votes, 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  septa,  and  asked 
every  dtixen  for  his  vote,  which  was  taken  down, 
and  used  to  determine  the  vote  of  each  century. 
(Dionya.  vil  64.)  In  legislative  assemblies,  the 
voter,  probably  from  the  earliest  times,  signified 
his  disapproval  by  the  word  anUqmo^  and  his  ap- 
proval by  wH  rogoM.  (Liv.  vL  38,  z.  8,  zzc  43, 
zxxL  8,  zxziii.  25 ;  Cic.  ib  Leg.  ii  10.)  At 
elections,  the  name  of  the  successful  candidate 
was  mentioned  to  the  rogator,  who  had  to  mark 
the  fiivounible  votes  by  dots  which  he  made  by 
the  side  of  the  name :  hence  panda  firrt^  to  be 
successful  (Liv.  z.  18,  22,  zziz.  22.)  The 
custom  of  voting  at  elections  by  tablets  with  the 
name  of  the  candidates  written  on  them,  was  in- 
troduced in  B.  a  189,  by  the  lex  Gabinia  tabellaria 
(Cic  Dt  Leg.  iiL  16)  ;  two  years  later  L.  Cassins 
introduced  the  same  custom,  in  cases  of  the 
oomitia  acting  as  a  court  of  justice  (Cic.  BrwL 
27),  and,  afterwards,  it  was  established  also  in 
legislative  assemblies,  and  in  cases  where  the 
comitia  tried  persons  for  perduellio.  [Lkobs  ta- 
BXLLARIAB.]  The  two  tablets  which  were  given 
to  each  person  for  the  purpose  of  voting  on  legis- 
lative measures,  were  mariced  the  one  with  U 
and  the  other  with  A  (afi  rogae  and  amtiqiuo.  Cic. 
ad  AU.i,  14).  At  elections,  the  citizens  obtained 
blank  tablets,  that  they  might  write  upon  them 
the  name  of  the  candidate  for  whom  they  voted. 
(CicPibZ.zi.8;  Plut  C  (MmcA.  5,  OK.  il/M.  46  ; 
Plin.  EpiaL  iv.  25.)  In  judicial  assemblies,  every 
citiaen  received  two  tablets  marked  A  (a6soA») 
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and  G  {comdemm\  and  there  was,  perhaps,  A 
third  tablet  containing  the  letters  N.  L.  (noia 
Uqitiet\  but  this  is  an  uncertain  point  There  were 
in  the  Ounpus  Martins  septe  or  indosures  (whether 
they  existed  from  the  earliest  times  is  unknown), 
into  which  one  dass  of  citixens  was  admitted  after 
another  for  the  purpose  of  voting.  The  first  that 
entered,  were  the  eighteen  centuries  of  the  equitea, 
then  followed  the  SnX  dass  and  so  on.  It  very 
rarely  happened  that  the  lowest  dass  was  called 
upon  to  vote,  as  there  was  no  necessity  for  it, 
unless  the  first  dass  did  not  agree  with  the 
equites.  (Dionys.  iv.  20,  vil  59,  viil  82,  z.  17; 
Liv.  I  43.)  After  the  time  when  the  oomitin  of 
the  centuries  became  amalgamated  with  those  of 
the  tribes,  previous  to  each  assembly,  a  laige  space 
near  the  villa  publica  was  surround^  with  an  en- 
dosure,  and  divided  into  compartments  for  the 
several  tribes.  The  whole  of  tnis  enclosure  was 
called  ooiUt  eepUkt  carceres,  or  eanoeUi:  and  in 
later  times  a  stone  building,  containing  the  whole 
people,  was  erected ;  it  was  divided  into  com- 
partonento  for  the  classes  as  well  as  the  tribes  and 
centuries  ;  the  access  to  these  compartmento  waa 
formed  by  narrow  passages  called  ponUe  or  pomU- 
emU.  On  entering,  the  dtizens  received  their 
tablets  (Cic.  ad  AU.  I  14,  dt  Leg.  iil  17,  m  Pi*. 
15,  p.  Pkme.  6)  ;  and  when  they  had  consulted 
within  the  endosures,  they  passed  out  of  them 
again  by  a/NNw  oryowrtfiAis,  at  which  they  threw 
their  vote  into  a  chest  (eista)  which  was  watched 
by  rogaioree.  Hereupon  the  rogaioree  collected  the 
tablets,  and  gave  them  to  the  diribiione^  who  dae- 
sified  and  counted  the  votes,  and  then  handed  them 
over  to  the  cwitoJgt,  who  again  checked  them  off  bj 
points  marked  on  a  tablet  (0>mp.  Gc  m  Pig.  1 5 
—  **vos  rogatores,  vos  diribitores,  vos  custodea 
tabellanim.**)  The  order  in  which  the  centuriea 
voted,  was  determined  in  the  Servian  coostittttion, 
in  the  manner  described  above ;  but  afler  the  union 
of  the  centuries  and  tribes,  the  order  was  determined 
by  lot ;  and  this  was  a  matter  of  no  slight  import- 
ance, since  it  frequently  happened  that  the  vote  of 
the  first  determined  the  manner  in  which  subse- 
quent ones  voted.  The  voting,  of  oonrse,  was  con- 
tinued, until  the  majority  was  ascertained.  In  the 
case  of  elections,  the  successful  candidate  was  pro* 
daimed  twice, — first,  by  the  praeco,  and  then  by 
the  president,  and  without  this  renuntiatio  the 
election  was  not  valid.  After  all  the  business  was 
done,  the  president  pronounced  a  prayer  (Cic  p. 
Plane,  6,/).  Afurm.  I ),  and  dismissed  the  assembly 
with  the  word  diecedite. 

Cases  are  firequently  mentioned  in  which  the 
proceedings  of  die  assembly  were  disturbed,  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  defier  the  business  till 
another  day.  This  occurred — 1.  when  it  was  dia- 
covered  that  the  auspices  had  been  unfavourable, 
or  when  the  gods  manifested  their  displeasure  by 
rain,  thunder,  or  lightning ;  2.  when  a  tribune 
interceded  (Liv.  xlv.  21  ;  Dionya.  vl  89  ;  Cic  m 
Vat  2)  ;  8.  when  the  sun  set  before  the  business 
was  over,  fbr  it  was  a  prindple  that  the  auspices 
were  valid  only  for  one  day  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
(Varto,  I>s  Z.  £w  vil  51  ;  Dion  Cass,  zxziz.  65  ; 
Liv.  z.  22,  xll  17  ;  Dionys.  iz.  41)  ;  4.  when  a 
morbtu  eomilialie  oocuxred,  I  c  when  one  of  the 
assembled  dtizens  was  seized  with  an  epileptic  fit 
(Dion  Cass.  zlvi.  83  ;  Gellius,  ziz.  2 ;  Macrob. 
Sat  il  8)  ;  5.  when  the  vezillum  was  taken  away 
from  the  Janiculnm,  this  being  a  signal  which  aU 
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citixMU  bid  to  obej  (Lit.  xxzix.  15  ;  Dion  Cut. 
xxxrii.  27  ;  Haerob.  SaL  I  16) ;  $.  when  anj 
tunmli  or  inniiTectioa  broke  <mt  in  the  citr,  as 
happened  nov  aad  then  during  the  ktter  period 
of  the  republic.  (Cku  p.  Seti,  36.)  In  all  these 
cues,  the  aaiembly  had  to  continue  iti  buameat  on 
•ome  other  day,  aometimea  en  the  next  The 
only  exception  aeema  to  have  been  in  the  caae  of 
the' election  of  the  eenaoia,  for  if  both  could  not  be 
elected  on  the  Mme  day,  it  was  necessary  to  begin 
the  election  afreah,  and  if  one  had  been  elected, 
hia  dection  was  not  valid.  (Lir.  ix.  34.) 

IV.   COMITIA  TUBUTA  (imMX^cim  fvK»TuHl). 

Those  assemblies  likewiie  were  called  into  existence 
by  the  constitntion  of  Senrius  Tulltua,  who  dirided 
the  Roman  teiritary  into  thirty  local  tribes.  As  these 
divisions  wt-re  originally  a  purely  topogimphical  ar- 
Fsngenientt  they  were  of  little  or  no  importance  to 
the  state  ;  but  in  the  couise  of  time,  these  local 
diTisi<»is  were  fonned  into  a  political  union,  and  the 
assemblies  of  the  tribes  became  most  formidable 
rirals  of  those  of  the  eentnriea.  The  decision  upon 
the  question  as  to  what  portion  of  the  Roman 
popuktion  had  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  comitia 
tnbota,  depends  upon  the  question,  as  to  whether 
the  tribes  were  mstitnted  as  a  load  oiganisation 
of  the  whole  people  (patricians  and  plebeians),  or 
whether  they  were  intended  for  tne  plebeians 
only.  Most  modem  writers  have  adopted  the 
opinion  of  Niebuhr,  that  the  patricians  were  not 
considered  as  members  of  the  tribes,  and  that  ac- 
cordingly, they  had  no  right  to  take  part  in  their 
assemblies,  uatfl  the  time  of  the  deeemriral  legis- 
lation. Tlie  question  is  not  one  that  can  be  proved 
with  satisfiKtory  evidenee  ;  but  at  any  rate  no 
sufficient  argument  has  yet  been  brought  forward 
to  upset  Niebohr'k  view,  for  the  (act  of  patricians 
and  their  diento  being  present  at  the  place  of 
meeting  (Liv.  ii.  66),  for  the  porpose  of  disturbing 
the  oomitia  tribntn  and  preventing  their  coming  to 
a  decision,  does  not  prove  that  they  possessed  the 
right  of  voting.  After  the  time  of  the  decemvimte, 
the  patricians  had  the  right  of  voting  in  the  as- 
semblies of  the  tribes,  which  were  then  also  con- 
vened by  the  higher  magistrates.    (Liv.  iii.  71  ; 

COmpi  TKIBV9.) 

The  aasemblies  of  the  tribes  had  originally 
only  a  local  power ;  they  were  intended  to  col- 
lect the  tributmn,  and  to  furnish  the  contingents 
for  the  amy  (Dionys.  iv.  14,  &c.)  ;  they  may 
further  have  discussed  the  internal  af&urs  of  each 
tribe,  such  as  the  maldng  or  keeping  up  of  roads, 
wells,  and  the  like.  But  their  iiduenoe  gradually 
increased,  for  the  oommonalty  being  more  nume- 
VMM  than  the  patricians,  and  being  in  a  state  of 
growth  and  development,  and  guided  by  active 
and  energetic  tribunes,  the  internal  administration 
of  the  tribes  gradually  assmned  the  character  of  an 
administration  of  the  mtemal  aifiurs  of  the  republic, 
while  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  were  mors  cal- 
culated to  represent  the  state  in  its  relations  to 
foreign  oountriesL  As  the  commonalty  grew  in 
strength,  it  nmde  greater  claims ;  each  victory  gave 
it  frnh  courage,  and  thus  the  eomitaa  tributa 
gndoaDy  acquued  the  following  powers :  — 

office  it  was  to  protect  the  commonalty  or  to  super- 
intend the  afbin  of  the  tribes.  The  Publilian 
law  in  B.  c  471,  secured  to  the  comitia  tributa  the 
right  of  electing  the  tribunes  ef  the  pleba.  (Liv.  iL 
56 ;  Dionya.  is.  4$.}     In  like  mannerythe  aediles 
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were  elected  by  them,  though  the  canle  aedilea 
were  elected  at  a  different  time  from  the  plebeian 
aediles  and  under  the  presidency  of  a  consuL 
(OeU.  xiiL  16,  vi  9  ;  Cic  p.  Phme,  4,  20,  22,  od 
Alt,  iv.  3,  ad  /Ism.  viii.  4  ;  Liv.  ix,  46,  xxv.  2.) 
At  a  still  later  time,  the  quaestors  and  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers,  who  Iwd  before  been  appointed  by 
the  consuls,  were  appointed  in  the  aasemblies  of  the 
tribes.  (Cic  nd  Fam,  viL  30,  m  Tot  6  ;  Liv.  ir. 
64,  viL  6,  ix.  SO  ;  Sail  Jmp.  63.)  The  proconsuls 
to  be  sent  into  the  provinces,  and  the  prolongation 
of  the  imperinm  for  a  magistrate  who  was  almuly 
in  a  pcovinoe,  were  likewise  points  which  wera 
determined  by  the  tribes  in  later  times.  (Lir.  viii, 
23,  26,  ix.  42,  X.  22,  xxvii  22,  xxix.  13,  xxx. 
27,  xxzi.  60.)  The  inferior  magistrates  elerted 
by  the  tribes  an :  —  the  triumviri  capitales, 
triumviri  monetales,  the  cuimtores  viaram,  decem- 
viri litibos  judicandia,  tribuni  aerarii,  magistri 
vicorum  et  pagoram,  praefecti  — m^flt,  duumviri 
navales,  quinqoeviri  maris  tniribusque  reficiendis, 
triumviri  eolooiae  deducendae,  triumviri,  quatnor- 
viri,  dtc,  mensarii,  and  hutly,  afier  the  Domitian 
law,  B.&  104,  also  the  memben  of  colleges  of 
priests.  The  iMntifex  maximus  had  been  elected 
by  the  people  from  an  sariier  time.  (Liv.  zxv.  6 ; 
Cic  tU  Leg,  Apr,  it  7.) 

2.  TV  ^UffUlaiitm  pawtr  of  the  comitia  tributa 
was  at  first  very  insignificant,  for  all  they  could 
do  was  to  pass  resolutions  and  make  regulations 
concerning  the  focal  aftiirs  of  the  tribes,  but  the) 
did  not  in  any  way  affect  the  state  as  a  whole. 
But  after  a  time  when  the  tribes  began  to  be  the 
real  representatives  of  the  people,  matters  affrcting 
the  whole  people  also  wera  broQght  before  them 
by  the  tribunes,  which,  framed  as  resolutions,  wera 
laid  befora  the  senate,  where  they  might  either  be 
sanctioned  or  rejected.  This  practice  of  the  tri- 
buta comitia  giBdually  acquired  for  them  the  right 
of  taking  the  initiative  in  any  measursi  or  the 
right  of  originating  measures,  until  in  a.  c.  449 
this  right  was  recognised  and  sanctioned  by  a  law 
of  L.  Valerius  Publirob  and  M.  Hontius  Bar- 
batua.  (Liv.  iil  65,  67  ;  Dionys.  xi  46.)  This 
law  gave  to  the  decrees  passed  by  the  tribes  the 
power  of  a  real  /««■,  binding  upon  the  whole  people, 
ptovided  they  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  senate 
and  the  popuius,  that  is,  the  people  sssembled  in 
the  comitia  curiata  or  in  the  comitia  centuriata. 
(Dionys.  x.  4,  82.)  At  fint  the  tribes  acted  with 
considemble  moderation  and  modesty,  discussing 
only  those  subjects  which  affected  their  own  order 
or  individual  plebeians,  such  as  the  amnesty  after 
the  secession,  plebeian  magistrates,  usury  and  the 
like.  In  &  &  339,  the  Publilian  law  enacted  mi 
pMueila  omnss  Qttinte$  tmeimt,  (Liv.  riiL  12.) 
This  law  was  either  a  re-enactment  of  the  one 
passed  in  a.  c.  449,  or  contained  a  more  detailed 
specification  of  the  cases  in  which  plebisciu  should 
be  binding  upon  the  whole  nation,  or,  lastly,  it 
made  their  validity  independent  of  the  sanction  of 
other  comitia,  so  that  nothing  would  be  required 
except  the  assent  of  the  senate.  In  &  c.  287,  the 
Hortensian  law  was  passed,  which  seems  to  have 
been  only  a  revival  and  a  confirmation  of  the  two 
preceding  laws,  for  it  was  framed  in  almost  the 
same  terms  (Plin.  H,  AT.  xvi.  10 ;  OeU.  xv.  27  ; 
Gaitts,  L  3)  ;  but  it  may  also  be,  that  the  Horten- 
sian law  made  the  plebiscita  independent  of  the 
sanetion  of  the  senate,  so  that  henceforth  the 
comitia  tributa  were  quite  independent  in  thei» 
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legialativ«  charMrter.  Senatiu  consulta  |irecediiig 
a  pleUtcitniB,  it  ia  true,  oecor  after  tbit  time  in 
many  inatenoet,  but  it  doei  not  follow  that  for  this 
rtamn  a  lenatua  conaultom  was  necessary  for  erery 
plebiacitnm  (Dionys.  ix.  41),  for  we  most  dis- 
tiagnisb  between  thoee  plebiscita  which  afiectod 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  those  which  tooched 
upon  the  administntion  of  the  repablic  ;  the 
former  of  these  are  constantly  mentioned  with- 
oat  a  senatos  consultom,  but  the  hitter  never. 
[PLKBiscrruM.] 

8.  TkB  judicial  ponoer  of  the  comitia  tribnta  was 
mnch  more  limited  than  that  of  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata,  inawnnch  as  they  could  take  oognixance 
only  of  ofifenoes  against  the  majesty  of  the  people, 
while  all  crimes  committed  against  the  state  were 
Inooght  before  the  centories.  Even  patricians, 
when  they  had  offended  against  the  commonalty 
or  its  members,  were  tried  and  fined  by  the  tribes. 
This  Main  coostitntes  a  difference  between  the 
judicial  power  c£  the  centuries  and  that  of  the 
tribes,  for  the  former  could  inflict  capital  pnnisb- 
ment,  but  the  latter  only  fines.  There  are,  in- 
deed, eases  in  which  the  tribes  might  appear  to 
have  sentenced  persons  to  exile  ;  but  such  exile  is 
not  the  resolt  of  a  real  verdict,  but  only  a  measure 
taken  against  thoso  who  during  the  trial  went  into 
voluntary  exile,  which  might  then  be  made  a  ne- 
cessaiy  exile,  by  the  imttrdiatio  aqmu  et  igiu*  being 
added.  (Liv.  xxv.  3,  xxvi.  3 ;  Cia  OraL  p.  Dom. 
16,  &C.)  When  the  tribes  acquired  this  right  is 
uncertain,  for  that  it  was  not  originally  possessed 
by  them,  is  clear  from  the  expressions  used  by  our 
authorities.  The  ofienoes  for  which  peiaons  were 
summoned  before  the  tribes,  were  bad  conduct  of  a 
magistiate  in  the  performance  of  his  dntieSi  neglect 
of  duty,  iU  management  of  a  wai^  embeulement  of 
the  public  money,  and  a  variety  of  oflences  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  such  as  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace,  usury,  adultery,  and  the  like.  The  comitia 
tributa  also  acted  as  courts  of  appeal,  s.  g,  when  a 
person  protested  against  a  fine  imposed  hy  a  magi- 
strate. (Dionys.  vii.  17  ;  Cic.  De  Ltg,  iii.  3 ;  Liv. 
zL  42  ;  Zonar.  vii.  17.)  The  persons  who  acted 
as  accusers  in  the  comitia  tributa  were  the  tribunes 
and  aedilesi 

With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  these  eomit'a 
were  or  could  be  convened,  the  same  regulations 
were  observed  as  at  the  comitia  centuriata.  They 
might  assemble  either  within  or  without  the  dty, 
but  not  further  from  it  than  1000  paces,  because 
the  power  of  the  tribunes  did  not  extend  further. 
For  elections  the  Campus  Martina  was  usually 
chosen  (Cic.  ad  AH.  iv.  ^  ad  Fam.  vii  30 ;  Plut 
C  Chnaeek  3),  but  sometimes  also  the  forum,  the 
Capitol,  or  Uie  Circus  Flaminiua.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  L 
16  ;  Liv.  xxziii.  10,  zzvil  21.)  The  preaidenta 
were  commonly  the  tribunea  who  were  aupported 
by  the  aedilea,  and  no  matter  could  be  brougnt  be- 
fore the  tribea  without  the  knowledge  and  conaent 
of  the  tribunea  (Liv.  xxvii.  22,  xxx.  41  ;  Cic.  d^ 
Leg,  Agr.  ii.  8)  ;  even  the  aedilea  could  not  bring 
a  proposal  before  them  without  the  permiaaion  Si 
the  tribunea.  (OelL  iv.  4 ;  Dionya.  vi.  90.)  One 
of  them  waa  choaen  either  by  lot  or  by  common 
agreement  to  act  aa  preaident  (Liv.  ii.  56,  iii  64, 
iv.  57,  V.  17)  ;  but  nia  colleaguea  uaually  had  to 
aign  the  proposal  which  he  brought  before  the 
commonalty.  (Cic.  p.  SeaeL  33,  d$  Leg,  Agr.  ii.  9.) 
Aa  the  eomitia  tributa,  however,  more  and  more 
aaauiQcd  this  chamcter  of  national  aasemUiea^  the 
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higher  magiatatea  alao  aomeliBiea  acted  aa  preai- 
denta, though  perhapa  not  without  previonaly  ob- 
taining the  permiaaion  of  the  tribaneai  There  are 
only  a  few  inatancea  of  higher  magiatratea  lacaiding 
in  the  comitia  tributa  when  aaaembled  for  pnipoaes 
of  legislation  (Plin.  H,  M  xvi.  15  ;  Cic  ;k  BoBk, 
24 ;  Dion  Caaa.  xxxviil  6,  xxxix.  65 ;  Appian,  Da 
BelL  Ore.  iii  7,  27)  ;  but  the  conaula  and  praetors 
often  appear  aa  preaidenta  at  the  dectioas  of  tri- 
bunea, wdilea,  and  quaeatora  (Liv.  iii  55,  64  ; 
Dionya.  ix.  41, 43, 49 ;  Appian,  De  BeU,  CSo.  i  14  ; 
Cic  p.  PloMc  20,  ad  AU,  iv.  3,  •»  Ko^L  5,  «/  Fktmu 
vii  30)  ;  aa  well  aa  when  the  comitia  tributa  w^re 
assembled  as  a  court  of  justice.  (Liv.  xxv.  4  ; 
Appian,  DtoBei!^  CSe.  i  31 ;  Dion  Class,  xxviii  17.) 
The  preparations  for  the  comitia  tributa  were 
less  formal  and  aolemn  than  for  theae  of  the  cen- 
tttriea.  In  the  oaae  of  electiona,  the  caadidatea  had 
to  give  in  their  namea,  and  the  preaident  com- 
municated them  to  the  people  (Liv.  iii  64 ;  Ap- 
pian, De  BelL  Oh,  i  14.)  When  a  legidative 
meaanre  waa  to  be  bronght  before  the  aaaembly,  a 
tribune  (the  propoaer  of  die  bill  waa  called  ropafor, 
and  the  othera  adeeriploree)  made  the  people  ac^ 
quainted  with  it  in  eomekmee^  and  that  on  the  three 
precediiw  nnndinea.  The  same  waa  the  case  when 
the  ^ple  were  to  meet  aa  a  court  of  juatice.  The 
anapicia  were  not  conaulted  for  the  comitia  of  the 
tribea,  but  the  apeetio  alone  waa  anfficient,  and  the 
tribunea  had  the  right  of  oimmiiatio.  The  ccm- 
vening  of  theae  aaaembliea  waa  likewiae  kaa  aolemn 
than  that  of  the  centuriea»  for  the  tribune  who  had 
been  choaen  to  preaide  either  at  aa  electioQ  or 
brought  forward  a  rogation,  aimply  invited  the 
citisena  by  hia  viatorea,  who  were  alao  aent  into 
different  parte  of  the  country  to  invite  the  people 
living  at  a  diatance.  (Appian,  De  BelL  dv.  u  29.) 
At  the  meeting  itad^  he  aat  on  the  tribunal  aup- 
ported by  hia  colleaguea  (Liv.  xxv.  3  ;  Dion  Caaa. 
xxxix.  65),  and  laid  before  the  people  hia  bill,  the 
name  of  the  candidate,  or  made  them  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  offence  on  which  they  had 
to  paaa  aentence,  concluding  with  the  worda  velUis^ 
jtAeaiie  Qmntee,  The  bill  waa  never  read  by  the 
tribune  himaelf^  but  by  a  praeco,  and  then  began 
the  debatea,  in  which  peraona  miffht  either  oppoae 
or  recommend  the  meaauxe,  though  private  persona 
had  to  aak  the  tribunea  for  permiaaion  to  apeak. 
When  the  discuaaion  was  over  the  preaident  ealled 
upon  the  people  tie  in  et^firagium^  aa  at  the  comitia 
centuriata.  They  then  formed  themaelvea  into  their 
tribea,  which,  like  the  oentnriea»  ascertained  their 
own  votea  in  endoaurea  (aepta).  Which  of  the 
35  tribea  waa  to  give  ita  vote  firat,  waa  determined 
by  lot,  and  that  tribe  waa  called  jtnerogaliea  or 
prime^timm  (the  othera  wen  termed  ^o«  vocaiae). 
The  vote  of  the  first  tribe  waa  givoi  by  aome  per- 
aon  of  diatinction  whoae  name  waa  mentioned  in 
the  plebiacitum,  if  it  waa  of  a  legislative  nature. 
The  manner  of  collecting  the  votea  waa,  on  the 
whole,  the  aame  aa  in  the  comitia  centuriata.  The 
announcing  of  the  reanlt  of  the  votea  waa  the  re- 
nmniiaiio.  If  it  ao  happened  that  two  candidatea 
had  the  same  number  of  votea,  the  queation  waa 
decided  by  drawing  kitaL  The  dienmatancea  which 
might  canae  the  meeting  to  break  iq>  and  defer  ita 
bnaineaa  till  another  day,  are  the  aame  aa  thoae 
which  put  an  end  to  the  comitia  centuriata.  I^ 
however,  the  people  were  aaaembled  aa  a  court,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  aaaembly  waa  to  the  aocoaed 
equivalmt  to  aa  acquittal  (Cic  p,  Doau  17)l    It 
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irfbr  tke  eonitia  the  angim  declared  that  tome 
fiamlily  had  hcen  nc^i^ted,  the  decree  of  the 
aaaemblj  thereby  beoune  void,  and  penona  who 
had  heea  elected  to  an  oflioe  woe  oU^ed  to  with- 
dimw. 

y.  31e  nmHiti  <— ftuiato  ariwrf  wHk  tie  eomiha 
frffaia. — The  Scrrian  eomtitatian  wai  retained 
iBoaltered  to  leag  at  no  great  change  took  place  in 
the  RpaUic,  bat  when  the  coinage  ud  the  Mandani 
of  jau|ieiijf  had  bcoonK  alteied,  when  the  conatito- 
tioB  oi  the  tnay  had  been  plaeed  en  a  different 
feociag,  and  above  all,  when  the  ptebeiant  began 
to  be  reccgniaed  aa  a  great  and  paapnfial  element 
in  the  Roman  state,  it  moat  hare  been  found  in- 
oonTenient  to  Wave  to  the  equitea  and  the  fint 
claaa  so  great  a  preponderance  in  the  comitia  of  the 
ccntiaies,  and  it  became  neoemiy  to  lecore  more 
power  and  iaflnenea  to  the  democratic  ekrornt 
which  had  grown  in  strength  and  was  still  frro«  iiiff. 
It  may  hatre  been  the  intention  to  combine  the 
comitin  eentariata  and  tribata  in  soch  a  manner 
as  to  make  only  one  aaremUy  of  them,  bat  this 
waa  not  done.  A  change  howerer  took  place, 
though  no  writer  mentions  either  the  time  when  it 
waa  made  nor  in  what  it  eonsbted,  so  that  we  are 
left  to  form  oor  opinion  from  incidental  allusions. 
First,  aa  to  the  time  of  the  change.  From  Liry 
(L  43)  and  Dienyaina  (ir.  31)  it  would  appear  that 
die  change  did  not  take  pfakce  till  after  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  35  tribca,  i.e  after  a.  c.  241.  Some 
modem  writers,  therefore,  refer  the  change  to  the 
eenaorship-of  C.  Flammiaa,  n.  c.  220,  wIm  ia  said 
to  hare  made  the  constitotion  more  demociatic  ; 
while  Niebnhr  and  othen  date  the  change  from 
the  eenionhip  of  Q.  Fabioa  and  P.  Decioa,  a.  c. 
304.  Bntthere  is  eridenoe  that  it  mnst  be  assigned 
to  ersB  an  earlier  dote  than  this,  for  the  (tribus) 
praerogativa  is  mentioned  aa  ^arly  aa  a.  c.  396  in 
the  election  of  the  ronsnlar  tribunes  (Lit.  v.  18), 
where  the  pore  comitia  tribnta  cannot  be  meant, 
aad  a  cenUuia  piaeragativn  is  a  thing  unknown. 

The  qneation  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
eombinatxan  of  the  two  kinds  of  cooutia  waa  ef- 
fected, has  been  the  sobject  of  eren  much  more 
discussion  and  doubt  than  that  about  the  time 
when  it  waa  brong^  about  The  moat  probable  of 
the  namenma  opiasono  which  have  been  advanced 
<m  thia  subject  is  that  of  O.  Paatagathus  (FnW. 
Unmoa,  md  Lm.  L  43),  which  has  been  very  ek- 
bontely  worked  ont  by  Gdttling.  {OeadL  d.  Ham, 
StaataMif.  pp.  380,  &&,  M6,  &c)  Fanta^thus 
beHercs  that  the  citiaens  of  each  tribe  were  diTided 


into  fire  property  rlemfa,  each  consisting  of  seniores 
aad  jcmiofes,  so  that  each  of  the  35  tribes  eon- 


and  att  the  tribes  together 
350  eentoriea,  a  number  which  ooiresponds  with 
tbat  of  die  days  of  a  Roman  lunar  year.  Acoord- 
B^  to  this  new  anaagement,  the  fire  ancient 
classes,  drvided  into  seniores  aad  jnniores,  con- 
tinued to  exits  as  before  (Lit.  zliii.  16;  Cic 
FhO.  tL  9Z,^Ftaec  l^dBReFM.  iv. 2,  Aoadtm. 
iL  33 ;  Sail.  J9^  86),  but  henceforth  they  were 
most  cioaely  united  with  the  tribes,  whereas  before 
the  tribes  had  been  mere  local  diTisioos  aad  en- 
tirely iadependent  of  property.  The  union  now 
effected  was  that  the  dassps  became  subdinsions 
of  die  tribes,  and  that  accordingly  centuries  occur 
both  in  the  daaaea  and  in  the  tribea.  (Cic.  p. 
Flame.  20,  db  le^  Agir,  iL  2.)  Each  tribe  con- 
tsincd  ten  eeatories,  two  of  the  fint  ckss  (one  of 
the  MBiacat  aad  ana  of  the  juniores),  two  of  the 
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sec«nd  (likewise  seniores  and  juniorN%  two  of  th« 
third,  two  of  the  fourth,  and  two  of  the  fifth  class. 
The  equites  were  likewise  divided  arrording  to 
tribes  and  centuries  (Dion>-iL  vi  13,  vii  72),  and 
ther  seem  to  hare  Toted  with  the  first  chua,  and 
to  hare  been  ia  fact  included  in  it,  so  as  to  be 
called  centuries  of  the  first  dam.  (Cic  PkH,  iL 
33,  Lir.  xliiL  16;  AureL  Vict  d$  VW.  lUm4r,  67 ; 
VaL  Max.  ri  5.  f  3.)  The  centuries  of  the  cor- 
nicines,  tubicincs  and  fobri,  which  are  no  lonfrer 
mentkmed,  probably  ceased  to  exist  as  distinct  cen- 
turies. (Comp.CitiisAW/'aW.  ii22.)  Kesprct- 
ing  the  manner  in  which  the  votes  wen  given, 
there  are  two  opinions :  aroording  to  the  first,  a 
whole  tribe  was  chosen  by  lot  to  give  its  vote  (10 
centuries)  first,  and  acoording  to  the  second,  one 
century  of  the  fint  class,  having  been  determined 
by  lot.  If  we  adopt  the  former  opinion,  the  votca 
of  the  tan  centuries  contained  in  a  tribe  would  have 
been  givea  one  after  another,  and  the  majority,  six, 
would  have  ooastitoted  tho  result  or  vote  of  the 
tribe.  Now  as  18  out  of  the  35  tribes  constituted 
a  majority,  it  is  evident  that  108  centuries  mif;ht 
have  constitated  a  majority  agaiast  the  remaining 
242.  This  is  an  absurdity  of  which  we  cannot 
conceive  the  Romana  to  have  been  guilty.  The 
voting  by  tribes,  therefore,  cannot  be  conceived  aa 
mtional,  except  in  thoae  cases  in  which  the  ten 
centuries  of  every  tribe  were  unanimous  ;  this  may 
have  been  the  case  very  often,  and  when  it  was  so, 
the  tribus  pcaeragativa  was  certainly  the  Uibe 
ehoaen  by  lot  to  give  its  unanuneus  vote  first  But 
if  there  was  any  difierence  of  opinion  among  the 
centuries  making  up  a  tribe,  the  true  nwjority  a»uld 
only  be  ascertained  by  choosing  by  lot  one  of  the 
70  oenturiae  of  the  firet  clam  to  give  ite  Toto  first, 
or  rather  it  waa  decided  by  lot  from  which  triba 
the  two  centuries  of  the  fint  class  were  to  be  takoa 
to  give  their  rote  first  (Hence  the  plural ^raerv- 
patitxae^  Pseud.  Ascon.  ad  Cic  m  Verr.  p.  139  $ 
Lir.  X.  20.)  The  trib^  moreorer,  to  which  those 
centuries  belonged  which  voted  fint,  waa  itaelf  like- 
wiae  called  tribua  praerogatita.  Of  the  two  een- 
tnriea,  again,  that  of  seniores  gave  ite  vote  before 
the  juniorea,  aad  in  the  documente  both  were  called 
by  the  name  of  their  trilie,  aa  Galena  jaiiiniaw 
(Liv.  xrviL  6,  i.  «.  the  juniores  of  the  fint  clam  in 
the  tribus  Galena),  Aniauu  jmmiorum  {Lkr,  xxiv. 
7),  Veturia  juntormm  (Liv.  xxvi.  22  ;  comp.  Cic. 
p.  Piams.  20,  FkU.  iL  33,  /)eX>te.  ii  36).  As  soon 
as  the  praerogativa  had  voted,  the  renuntiatio  took 
phice,  and  the  remaining  centuries  then  deliberated 
whether  they  should  rote  the  same  war  or  not 
When  this  waa  done  all  the  eenturiea  of  the  first 
tribe  proceeded  to  vote  at  once  (Dionys.  iv.  21 ),  for 
there  would  not  have  been  time  for  the  360  cen- 
turies to  rote  one  after  another,  as  wm  done  by 
the  193  centuries  ia  the  comitia  oenturiata.  (Cic. 
p.  Pkme,  20,  in  Ferr.  r.  16,  p.  R^d.  m  Stmai.  1 1, 
ad  Quir,  7  ;  Lir.  x.  9,  22,  xxiv.  7,  xxri  22, 
xxviL  24  ;  Suet  Oiec.  19.) 

These  comitia  of  the  centuries  combined  with 
the  tribes,  were  for  more  democmtical  than  the 
comitia  of  the  centuries  ;  they  eontinued  to  be 
held,  and  preserved  their  power  afong  with  the 
comitia  tributa,  even  after  the  latter  hiul  acquired 
their  supreme  importance  in  the  republic.  During 
the  time  of  the  m«al  aad  politiod  eoiruption  of 
the  Romana,  the  latter  appear  to  hare  been  chiefly 
attended  by  the  popuUice,  which  waa  guided  by 
the  tribunea,  and  the  wealthier  and  more  lespeet- 
I  2 
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mble  citizens  bad  little  influence  in  them.  When 
the  libertini  and  all  the  Italians  were  incorporated 
in  the  old  thirty-live  tribes,  and  when  the  political 
corruption  had  reached  its  height,  no  trace  of  the 
sedate  and  moderate  character  was  left  bj  which 
the  comitia  tributa  had  been  distinguished  in 
former  times.  (Sail.  Cat  37  ;  Suet  does.  41 ;  Cic 
ad  Att  L  16.)  Violence  and  bribery  became  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  needy  multitude  lent 
willing  ears  to  any  instigations  onning  from 
wealthy  bribers  and  tribones  who  weie  mere  de- 
magogues. Sulla  for  a  time  did  away  with  these 
odious  proceedings ;  since,  according  to  some,  he 
abolished  the  comitia  tributa  altogether,  or,  ac- 
cording to  othen,  deprived  them  of  the  right  of 
electing  the  sacerdotes,  and  of  all  their  legislattre 
and  judicial  powers.  (Cic.  m  Verr.  L  13,  15,  <l0 
Legp.  iii.  9  ;  Liy.  EpU.  89  ;  Appian,  de  BelL  Civ, 
i.  59,  98  ;  comp.  Tribc7N(78.)  But  the  constitu- 
tion, such  as  it  had  existed  before  Sulla,  was  re- 
stored soon  after  his  death  by  Pompey  and  others, 
with  the  exeeption  of  the  jurisdiction,  which  was 
for  ever  taken  from  the  people  by  the  legislation 
of  Sulhi.  The  people  suffered  another  loss  in  the 
dictatorship  of  J.  Caesar,  who  decided  upon  peace 
and  war  himself  in  connection  with  the  senate. 
(Dion  Cass,  xlil  20.)  He  had  also  the  whole  of 
the  legishition  in  his  hands,  through  his  influence 
with  the  magistrates  and  the  tribunes.  The 
people  thus  retained  nothing  but  the  election  of 
m<igistrates  ;  but  even  this  power  was  much  li- 
mited, as  Caesar  had  the  right  to  appoint  half  of 
the  magistrates  himself^  with  the  exception  of 
the  consuls  (Suet  Caei,  41  ;  Cic  PkiUp.  vil  6  ; 
Dion  Oua.  xliiL  51),  and,  as  in  addition  to  this, 
he  recommended  to  the  people  those  candidates 
whom  he  vrished  to  bo  elected :  and  who  would 
have-  opposed  his  wish  ?  (Dion  Cass.  xliiL  47  ; 
Appian,  de  BdL  Civ.  iL  18.)  After  the  death 
of  Caesar  the  comitia  continued  to  be  held,  bat 
were  always  more  or  less  the  obedient  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  the  rulers,  whose  unlimited  powers 
were  eyen  recognised  and  sanctioned  by  them. 
(A^iaA,  de  BeU.  Ch.  iy.  7  ;  Dion  Cass,  xlvi  55, 
xlrii.  2.)  Under  Augustas  the  comitia  still  sanc- 
tioned new  laws  and  dected  magistrates,  but  their 
whole  proceedings  were  a  mere  fiuce,  for  they 
eonld  not  renture  to  elect  any  other  persons  than 
those  recommended  by  the  emperor.  (Suet  Aug, 
40,  &c  ;  Dion  Cass.  liiL  2,  21,  Iv.  34,  Ivl  40.) 
Tiberius  deprived  the  people  even  of  this  shadow 
of  their  former  power,  and  conferred  the  power  of 
election  upon  the  senate.  (TBotAtmal.  i.  15,  81, 
ii.  36,  51  ;  VelL  Pat  ii.  126.)  When  the  elec- 
tions were  made  by  the  senate  the  result  was 
announced  to  the  people  assembled  as  comitia  een- 
toriata  or  tributa.  (Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  20.)  Legis- 
lation was  taken  away  from  the  comitia  entirely, 
and  was  completely  m  the  hands  of  the  senate  and 
the  emperor.  Caligula  placed  the  comitia  again 
upon  the  same  footing  on  which  they  had  been  in 
the  time  of  Au^fustus  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  9 ;  Suet 
OaL  16)  ;  but  this  regolation  was  soon  abandoned, 
and  every  thing  was  left  as  it  had  been  arranged 
byTiberinsL  (Dion  Class,  lix.  20.)  From  this  time 
the  comitia  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  exist, 
as  all  the  sovereign  power  formerly  possessed  by 
the  people  was  confened  upon  the  emperor  by  the 
lex  regia.  [Lkx  Rboia.]  The  people  only  as- 
■emUed  in  the  Campus  Martins  for  the  purpose  of 
ffecaiTing  information  as  to  who  had  been  elected 
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or  appointed  as  its  magistrates,  until  at  last  tmaw 
this  announcement  {nnuntiatio)  appears  to  hsiTe 
ceased. 

In  addition  to  the  works  on  Roman  history  in 
general,  the  reader  may  consult  Untcrholaier, 
De  Mutata  Centuriatorum  Comii.  a  Servio  7US2m» 
Rege  fnttitutorum  Baiitme^  Breslau,  1835  ;  O.  C. 
Th.  Francke,  De  Tnbuumy  de  Oirianm  aioye  Cem- 
turiarum  Ratitme^  Schleswig,  1824;  Huschkes^ 
Die  Verfiuemng  dee  SBrnme  TwlUmt,  1838  ;  HiUI- 
mann,  komieoke  Grtmdverfatnmg ;  Rubino,  Un- 
tenuekiMgem  ^kber  die  Rom.  Ver/umu^^  1839  ; 
Zumpt,  Ueber  die  Abeiimmumff  dee  Rom.  Vblkee  im 
OBmtwriatoomitien.  [L.  S.] 

COMITIA'LIS  DIEa    [Dissl] 

COMI'TIUM.     [Forum.] 

COMMEATUS,  a  foriongh,  or  leave  of  absence 
from  the  army  for  a  certain  time.  (Tacit  Ann.  xt. 
10  ;  Liv.  iil  46.) 

COMMENTARIENSIS.   [Comment a aicr&j 

COMMENTA'RIUS,  tf  COMMENTA'- 
RIUM,  meant  a  book  of  memoirs  or  memorandom- 
book,  whence  the  expression  Caeearie  Comwieaiarii 
{**  Hinc  Caesar  libros  de  bellis  a  se  gestis  commen- 
tarios  inscripsit,  quod  nudi  essent  omni  omatu  era- 
tionis,  tanquam  veste  detrscto,**  Cic.  Bmtes,  c  75). 
Hence  it  is  used  for  a  lawyer's  brie^  the  notea  of 
a  speech,  &c     (Sen.  Comirov.  lib.  iii.  Pro£m.) 

In  the  imperial  period  the  word  oommeaiariemsiM 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  notary  or  clerk  of  the 
Fiscus  (40.  tit  14.  8.  45),  and  also  of  a  keeper 
of  a  prison  (Walter,  Geeekiekie  dee  Romiecksm 
7?0dto,§§818,819,  2dcd.)  A  military  oflicer  sa 
called  is  mentioned  by  Asconius  (m  Ver.  iil  28), 
who  probably  had  similar  duties.  The  word  is 
also  employed  in  the  sense  of  a  notary  or  secretary 
of  any  sort  Most  of  the  rdigious  ccdleges  had 
books  called  eommeKtariij  as  eommenlarii  gaynrwa, 
ptmHJUmm.  [H>J.] 

COMME'RCIUM.    [CirxTAS.] 

COMMISSO'RIA  LEX  is  the  term  applied  to 
a  clause  often  inserted  in  conditions  of  sale,  by 
which  a  vendor  reserved  to  himself  the  privilege  ^ 
rescinding  the  sale,  if  the  purchaser  did  not  paj 
his  purchase-money  at  the  time  agreed  on.  The 
lex  commissoria  did  not  make  the  transaction  a 
conditional  purchase  ;  for  in  that  case,  if  the  pnv 
perty  were  damaged  or  destroyed,  the  loss  would 
be  the  loss  of  &e  vendor,  inasmuch  as  the  pur- 
chaser, by  non-payment  of  the  money  at  the  time 
agreed  on,  would  foil  to  perform  the  condition  , 
but  it  was  an  absolute  sale,  subject  to  be  rescinded 
at  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  vendor,  if  the  money 
was  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed  on ;  and  oonae- 
quentiy  ^  after  this  agreement  the  property  was 
lost  or  destroyed  before  the  day  agreed  on  for  pay- 
ment, the  loss  fell  on  the  purchaser.  If  the  vendor 
intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  lex  commissoria, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  declare  his  intention 
as  soon  as  the  condition  was  broken.  If  he  re- 
ceived or  claimed  any  part  of  the  purchase  money 
after  the  day  agreed  upon,  he  thereby  waived  the 
advantage  of  the  lex  commissoria.  It  was  uaual 
to  insert  in  the  commissoria  lex  an  agreement  that 
if  the  vendor  had  to  sell  the  property  a||ain,  the 
first  purchaser  should  make  up  any  deficiency  in 
the  price,  that  is,  the  difierence  between  the  amount 
for  which  it  was  first  sold,  and  the  less  amount 
which  it  produced  at  the  second  sale.  [Pionuh.] 
(Dig.  18,  tit  8;  Thibaot,  J^elentj  Ac  1548, 
9th  ed.)  G.  L.] 


COlfMUNI  myiDUNDO,  ACTIO. 

€X>MMI'S8UM.  One  mow  of  tlu*  word  it 
tlKtof^lbffeitod,'*  whv^  appucntlj  k  dmred 
froM  that  MBM  of  the  verb  OMMnltefv,  vhkh  is 
*to  mwit  a  czimc^**  or *^  to  do  MBwching  wrong.** 
Aaemaam  My%  tint  tbow  thing*  aic  iwminim 
which  He  cuher  done  cr  emittod  to  be  done  b j  a 
hen»  agftiiMt  the  will  of  a  teilalat;  and  mke  hhn 
■abject  to  a  pcnehj  or  fafeitiue  ;  thus,  eommiaia 
hcsediiM  woold   be  an  inhentuiee  foirfeited  for 

/on.  ziii.  66)  qpeaka  of  an  hypothecated  thing 
bmriiBg  riMniaiow  ;  that  U|  beowamg  the  aboo- 
kate  ymyaty  of  the  creditor  for  defooh  of  pay- 
bcbL     a  thiiy  ae  fotfoiled  was  aid  m  commi*- 


Mprv  or  ooMveL  UoanuMom  wao  alao  ap- 
I  to  a  thing  in  reopect  of  which  the  vectigal 
was  iMt  pud,  or  a  proper  ictam  made  to  the  pub- 
iieaiiL  A  thingthnt forfeited  (vtetij^akmrn momum) 
ceaoed  to  be  the  ptupeity  of  the  owner,  and  was 
forfeited,  nader  the  oapiie,  to  the  fiacoa.  (Dig.  39. 
th.4;  Saet.ad^c:4l.)  [U.  L.J 

COMMI'XTIO.    [CoNrvna] 

COMMODATUM  ia  one  of  thoee  oUigationeo 
whiehaie  contiacted  m.  He  who  lends  to  another 
a  thing, fer  a  definite  tiaw,  tobe  noed  for  a  definite 
pnrpoee,  without  any  pay  or  reward,  it  caUed  by 
modeni  wriien  eotmmodamg;  the  penon  who  re- 
cciyca  the  thing  io  called  eamumjdaimiuB ;  and  the 
contract la  called niaiiaui/iiraw.  The  genaine  Roman 
name  for  the  lender  it  eommodmlor  (Dig.  13.  tit  6. 
K.  7),  and  dbe  borrower  (eonunodattriut)  it  **  it  qui 
rem  cannaodatam  aoeepiL**  It  it  distinguished 
froaa  Matawni  in  thia,  that  the  thing  lent  is  not  one 
of  thoee  things  qmm  pomden^  aanwro,  mfnsmntre 
OBitrtwl,  at  wine,  com,  Ac ;  and  the  thing  commo- 
data  doet  not  become  the  [aoperty  of  the  receiTer, 
who  ia  therefore  boond  to  restore  the  tame  thing. 
The  lender  retaint  both  the  ownenhip  of  the  thing 
and  the  pemctticM.  It  differs  from  loeatio  et  con- 
dactio  in  this,  that  the  ase  of  the  thing  it  grataitout. 
The  eonunodatarrat  ia  liable  to  the  actio  commodati, 
if  he  does  not  restore  the  thing  ;  and  he  it  bound 
to  make  good  all  injoiy  which  befollt  the  thing 
while  it  is  in  his  possession,  prorided  it  be  such 
injury  sa  a  careful  person  could  hare  preTcnted, 
or  prorided  it  be  an  injory  which  the  thing  has 
snahitned  in  being  used  eontraiy  to  the  conditions 
or  paipote  of  the  lending.  If  a  thing  wat  lent  to 
two  peraont,  each  was  sereialiy  liable  for  the  whole 
(in  solidam).  In  some  cases  the  commodatarius 
had  an  actio  centraria  against  the  commodans,  who 
was  liaUe  Isr  any  injury  snstained  by  the  commo- 
daiarina  thraag^  hia  dolus,  or  culpa;  at,  for  instance, 
if  he  knowingly  lent  him  bad  Tosselt,  and  the  wine 
or  oil  of  the  commodatarius  wat  thereby  lost  or 
injured.  The  actio  commodati  wat  one  of  those 
in  which  there  were  two  formulae,  in  jut  and  in 
foctnm.  (Oaina,  ir.  47  ;  Dig.  13.  tit  6 ;  Inttit 
iil  14.  I  2;  Thifaaot,  j^stem,  &c  f  477.  &c. 
Ihh  ed.  [O.  L.) 

(^MMU'NI  DIVIDU'NDO,  A'CTIO,it  one 
of  those  actionea  which  have  been  called  miztae, 
from  the  drcnmataace  of  their  being  partly  m  rem 
and  partly  is  poTRMom  /  and  dnplicia  jndicia,  from 
the  dRomatance  of  both  plaintiff  and  defendant 
being  equally  interested  in  the  matter  of  the  suit 
(<3ana,  ir.  160),  though  the  peram  who  instituted 
the  If^gal  prpcredmgs  wat  properly  the  actor.  It 
is  taid  in  the  matitationa  of  Jnttiniaa,  of  the  three 
sctiona  for  a  diriaion,  **Hiiztam  cantam  obdnere 
Tidentnr,  tam  in  rem  qa«B  in  pcfwnam  ^  (Inst.  4. 
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tit  6.  I  20).  They  were,  however,  properiy  per- 
tonal  actions  (Dig.  10.  tit  1.  a  1 ),  but  distinguished 
from  other  personal  actions  br  this,  that  in  these  ac- 
tions disputed  ownership  could  also  be  determined. 
(Sarigny,  Sjrtiem^  Ac  toL  ▼.  p.  86.)  This  action 
waa  maintainable  between  those  who  were  owners 
in  eomroon  of  a  corporeal  thing,  which  accordingly 
waa  called  res  communis  ;  and  it  wat  maintninahio 
whether  they  were  owners  (c/omtni),  or  had  merely 
a  right  to  the  pobliciana  actio  in  ran  ;  and  whether 
they  were  socii,  as  in  some  cases  of  a  joint  purehase, 
or  not  socii,  as  in  the  case  of  a  thing  bequeathed  to 
then  (tfffaia)  by  a  testament ;  but  the  action  could 
not  be  maintained  for  the  dirision  of  an  bereditat. 
In  thit  action  an  account  might  be  taken  of  any 
injury  done  to  the  common  property,  or  anything 
expended  on  it,  or  any  profit  receired  from  it,  by 
any  of  the  joint  ownm  Any  corporeal  thing,  at 
a  piece  of  land,  or  a  slave,  might  be  the  subject  of 
this  action. 

It  seems  that  division  was  not  genemlly  effected 
by  a  sale  •  but  if  there  were  several  things,  the 
judex  would  adjudicate  (a*ijudicare)  them  sever- 
ally (Oaius,  iv.  42)  to  the  several  persons,  and 
order  {cotttlemmure)  the  party  who  had  the  more 
valuable  thing  or  things  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  other  by  way  of  equality  of  partition.  It  fol- 
lows from  this  that  the  things  must  hare  been 
valued  ;  and  it  appears  that  a  sale  might  be  made, 
for  the  judex  was  bound  to  make  partition  in  the 
way  that  was  most  to  the  advantage  of  the  joint 
owners,  and  in  the  way  in  which  they  agreed  that 
partition  should  be  made  ;  and  it  appears  that  the 
joint  owners  might  bid  for  the  thing,  which  wat 
common  property,  before  the  judex.  If  the  thing 
was  one  and  indivisible,  it  was  adjudicated  to  one 
of  the  parties,  and  he  wat  orderrd  to  pay  a  fixed 
sum  of  money  to  the  other  or  others  of  the  particiL 
This  action,  to  far  at  it  applies  to  land,  and  that 
of  femiliae  ereiscundae,  bear  some  wsembUuice  to 
the  now  abolished  English  writ  of  partition,  and 
to  the  bill  in  equity  for  partition.  (Dig.  10.  tit  3  { 
Cod.  3.  tit  37  ;  Cic  Ad  Fam.  vii.  12 ;  Bracton, 
foL  443.)  [O.  L.] 

COMOE'DIA  {Kmit^a\  comedy.  1.  OaiiK. 
The  early  stages  of  the  history  of  comedy  are 
involved  in  great  indistinctaess,  at  they  never 
formed  the  subject  of  much  inquiry  even  when  in- 
formation wat  extant  Thit  wat  the  cate  even 
among  the  Atheniant,  and  to  a  ttill  lanrer  extent 
among  the  Doriana  The  ancient  Oreekt  seldom 
showed  much  aptitude  for  antiquarian  research, 
and  fi>r  a  long  time  comedv  wat  tcarcely  thought 
deserving  of  attention  (Aristot  Poei.  5),  for, 
though  springing  out  of  the  Dionysiac  festivals, 
it  had  not  that  predominantly  religious  character 
which  tragedy  had. 

That  comedy  took  its  rise  at  the  vintage  festi- 
valt  of  Dionysus  it  certain.  It  originated,  at 
Arittotle  says  {Pod.  A\  with  those  who  led  off 
the  phallic  tongs  {kwh  rw  i^9^6mtv  rit  ^a\. 
Xiad)  of  the  band  of  revellen  (a«;tot),  who  at  the 
vintage  festivals  of  Dionysus  gave  expression  to 
the  feelings  of  exuberant  joy  and  merriment  which 
were  regarded  at  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  by 
parading  about,  partly  on  foot,  psftly  in  wagons, 
with  the  symbol  of  the  productive  powers  of  na- 
ture, singing  a  wild^  jovial  song  in  honour  of 
Dionysus  and  his  companions.  These  tongt  were 
commonly  interspersed  with,  or  followed  by  peto- 
lant,  extompond  {fUnocx9imffritc^  Aritt  Poet.  1 
z  3 
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wiUicimit  with  which  the  revellers  Hiouled  the 
b}'»tanden  (see  the  deBcription  of  the  phallophori 
at  Sicyon  in  Athen.  xiv.  p.  6*22),  juataa  the  chonu 
in  the  Frog9  of  Ariatophones,  after  their  long  to 
Iaochufl»  b^i  ridiculing  Archedemiu  (417,  &c). 
This  origin  of  comedy  is  indicated  by  the  name 
KWfupdia,  which  undoabtedly  means  **  the  song  of 
the  icwfwf /*  This  appears  both  from  the  testimony 
of  Aristotle  that  it  arose  out  of  the  phallic  soQgs 
and  from  Demosthenes  (c.  Mmd,  p.  517X  where 
we  find  mentioned  t<^ether  i  kA/mos  md  oi  mmfn^ 
ioL  (Comp.  MUller,  fJitt,  q/"  Gr.  IM,  toL  ii.  p.  4, 
Dor.  \v,  7.  §  1  ;  Bode,  Ge$oL  der  HeUen.  Diehtk, 
vol.  iL  part  %,  p.  4,  Ac. ;  Kanagiesser,  die  alU 
Komitehe  Biihne  zu  Atkem^  p.  32.)  Other  derivar 
tions  of  the  name  were  however  given  even  in 
antiqnity.  The  Megarians,  conceivii]^  it  to  be 
connected  with  the  word  «ri6;if,  and  to  mean  **■  vil- 
lage-song,** appealed  to  the  name  as  an  evidence 
of  the  superiority  of  their  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  originators  of  comedy  over  that  of  the 
Athenians  (Arist  Poet.  3).  This  derivation  was 
also  adopted  by  several  of  the  old  gnmroariaas 
(see  Tsetses,  in  Cramer'^  Anood.  Chr.  vol.  iil  pp. 
935,  337  ;  Anonym,  wt^  t»fi^ias  in  Meineke, 
HUL  CriL  Comic  Graec  pp.  536,  538, 558,  and  in 
Bekker^s  Aneod,  Or,  p.  747,  where  a  very  absurd 
account  of  the  origin  of  comedy  is  given),  and 
has  the  sanction  of  Bentley,  W.  Schneider,  and 
even  Bemhardy  {Grundriei  d.  Grieck.  Lit,  voL  li 
p.  892). 

It  was  among  th«  Dorians  that  oomedy  first  at- 
samed  any  thing  of  a  regular  shape.  The  Mm- 
rians,  both  m  Sie  mother  countiy  and  in  Sicuy, 
claimed  to  be  considered  as  its  originators  (Arist 
Poel.  3),  and  so  fiir  as  the  comedy  of  Athens  is 
concerned,  the  daim  of  the  former  appears  well 
founded.  They  were  always  noted  for  their  ooarBO 
humour  (Aristf^b.  Veep.  57,  with  the  schoL  ; 
Anthol.  Pal.  xi.  440  {  Snidas,  «.  v.  ycAwf  ;  Bode, 
voL  iL  pt.  2.  Ok  27)»  and  their  demociatical  con- 
stitution, which  was  established  at  an  eariy  period, 
favoured  the  development  of  comedy  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  In  the  aristocratical  states  the 
mimetic  impulse,  as  connected  with  the  ImghAble 
or  absurd,  was  obliged  to  content  itself  with  a  less 
unrestrained  mode  of  manifestation.  The  Lace- 
daemonians, who  had  a  great  fondness  for  mimetic 
and  orchestic  amusements,  had  their  StfimfAacrcU, 
whose  exhibitions  appear  to  have  been  burlesques 
of  characters  of  common  life.  The  fisvourite  per* 
sonages  were  the  fruit-stealer  and  the  foreign 
quack,  for  the  representation  of  which  they  bad  a 
peculiar  mimetic  dance.  (Pollux,  iv.  §  105  ;  Athen. 
xiv.  p.  621  ;  Plut  Affes.  21.  p.  607,  d,  Apopkik, 
Lae,  p.  212,  &c.  ;  SchoL  ad  Apoliom,  L  746  ; 
MUller,  Dor.  iv.  6,%  9;  Bemhardy,  2.  c.  p.  694.) 
Analogous  to  the  9*uniXMcral  were  the  fifntoK- 
Xi#rr«u  (Hesych.  s.  v.).  Among  the  forerunners  of 
comedy  must  be  mentioned  the  Phallophori  and 
Ithyphalli  at  Sicyon.  It  was  hare,  where  at  an 
early  period  the  dithyramb  also  was  dramatised, 
that  the  K&fws  first  assumed  a  more  dramatic 
fivm,  and  Dionysus  was  even  said  to  have  in- 
vented comedy  at  Sicyon  (AnthoL  Pal.  xi.  32). 
The  Phallophori  had  no  masks,  but  covered  their 
fifuxs  with  chaplets  of  wild  thyme,  acanthus,  ivy, 
and  violets,  and  threw  skins  round  them.  After 
smging  a  hymn  to  Dionysus,  they  flouted  and 
je^Bd  at  any  one  of  the  bystanders  whom  they 
selected.    The  Ithyphalli  wore  masks  represent- 
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ing  drunken  persons,  and  were  equipped  in  edi«r 
respects  in  a  manner  which,  if  not  'very  decent, 
was  appropriate  to  the  part  they  had  to  sutsio. 
(Athen.  L  e,)  It  was  the  iambic  impiovisationt 
of  the  exarchi  of  such  choruses  which  gave  rise  to 
the  later  comedy.  Antheas  of  Lindus  is  spoken 
of  as  a  poet  who  composed  pieces  for  such  oomnses 
of  phallus-bearers,  which  were  called  comedies 
(Athen.  x.  p.  445).  Such  pieces  have  been  styled 
lyrical  comedies  by  many  scholars  (as  B&kh, 
Corp.  InacripL  No.  1584,  note  ;  and  MUller,  Hid. 
cf  the  LU.  <^  Greece^  voL  iL  p.  5),  to  distinguish 
Uiem  from  the  comedj  proper.  Lobeck  and  Her- 
mann however  stoutly  deny  that  there  was  aay 
such  thing  aa  lyrical  tragedy  or  comedy  distinct 
from  dramatical  Uagedy  and  comedv,  and  yet  not 
the  same  with  dithyrambs  or  phalUe  songs,  and 
affirm  that  the  tragedies  and  comedies  whidi  we 
hear  of  before  the  rise  of  the  regular  drama  were 
only  a  species  of  dithyramb  ani^  phallic  soag. 
(Hermann,  de  Trtigoedia  ComoediaqmB  Ljfrieoy  in 
Ofmae.  voL  viL  p.  21 1,  &c)  The  dispute  is  more 
about  names  than  about  thiq^  ;  and  there  seems 
no  great  objection  to  applymg  the  term  ^frieal 
tragedy  or  comedy  to  pieces  intended  to  be  per- 
formed by  choruses,  witnout  any  acton  distinct  from 
the  chorus,  and  havii^g  a  more  dramatic  cast  than 
other  purely  lyrical  songs.  This,  apparently,  vu 
the  point  to  which  oomedy  attained  among  the 
Megarians  before  Susarion  introduced  it  into  At^ 
tica.  It  arose  out  of  the  union  of  the  iambic 
lampoon  with  the  phallic  songs  of  the  comus^  just 
as  tra^y  arose  out  of  the  union  of  rhapso^cal 
recitations  with  the  dithyramb. 

Among  the  Athenians  the  first  attempts  at 
comedy,  according  to  the  almost  unanimous  u> 
counts  of  antiquity,  were  made  at  Icaria  by  Su- 
sarion, a  native  of  Tripodiscus  in  Meganu  (SchoL 
ad  Dioitye.  Tkrac  in  Bekkei^  Ameed.  Gr.  p.  748  ; 
Aspasius,  Ad  Ariatot.  Etk.  Nie.  iv.  2.  20.  foL 
53,  B.)  Icaria  was  the  oldest  seat  of  the  wonhip 
of  Dionysus  in  Attica  (Athen.  iL  p.  40),  and 
comns  processions  must  undoubtedly  have  been 
known  there  long  befcne  the  time  of  Susarion. 
lambistic  raillery  was  also  an  amusement  already 
known  in  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  and  Doneter 
(Miiller,  HisL  (/  LU.  of  Gr.  voL  L  p.  132  ; 
Hesychius,  s.  «.  Vt^piaral ;  Suidas,  ».  «.  ^c^- 
pl{mri  SchoL  Arist  Aekam.  708).  From  the 
jests  and  banterings  directed  by  the  Bacchic  oo- 
mus,  as  it  paraded  about,  against  the  bystanders, 
or  any  others  whom  they  selected,  anae  the 
proverb  r^  i^  tifui^s  (SchoL  Arist  EamL  544, 
NtA.  296  ;  Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Ulpianus  ad  Demosth. 
de  Cor.  p.  268,  ed.  Reiske ;  Bode,  iL  &  p.  22 ; 
Photius,  Leat,  «.  v.  rk  4k  r&r  ifia^Sv).  This 
amusement  continued  customary  not  only  at  the 
rural  Dionysia,  but  at  the  Antheeteria,  on  the 
second  day  of  the  festival  [Diontsia].  It  was  in 
the  third  year  of  the  50th  Olympiad  (&  c.  578), 
that  Susarion  introduced  at  Icaiia  oomedy  in  that 
stage  of  development  to  which  it  had  attabed 
among  the  Megarians  (Mar.  Par.  epw  40.  in 
Bockh's  Corjms  Inecripi.  vol.  iL  p.  301).  It  it 
not  however  easy  to  decide  in  what  his  improve- 
ments consisted.  Of  course  there  were  no  acton 
beside  the  chorus  or  comus ;  whatever  there  was 
of  drama  must  have  been  performed  by  the  latter. 
The  introduction  of  an  actor  separate  boat  the 
chorus,  was  an  improvement  not  ^et  made  in  the 
druna.  Aooording  to  one  grammarian,  Susarion  was 
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Ae  Ibst  to  give  to  the  inUrtk  perliDrmnces  of  tlie 
comw  a  rmkr  ■Mtriad  Ibrm  (ScboL  ad  Diomf, 
Tkrmc  ms^  Bekker,  Amaai.  Or.  p.  748  ;  Meineke, 
£.  e.  p.  549).  He  bo  AbhAA  nbrtitiited  lor  the 
mora  wuobbX  nipfonntmM  of  the  dMnis  and  ito 
Inder  ywieditotod  eonponrioM,  though  itin  of 
the  maut  fencnl  kind;  frr,  m  Aristotle  mji 
<Po«(.  c  h\  Cntoi  was  the  fint  who  l^w^ 
A^^pMPis  Ti|t  ^rfigi|i  M«f  nMAev  voiciy 
A^yMTt  %  pJ4tm.  Then  waoM  teen  alto  to  bare 
heen  oobo  kind  of  poetical  conteot,  for  we  leani 
that  the  priae  6r  dw  noeeedal  poet  %rae  a  bMket 
of  figt aad  a  JM-of  wiae  (Mara.  Par.  ^e. ;  Beatler, 
Diamrt.  m  tke  £^  ^  FkaL  voL  i  p.  250,  ed. 
Djce).  It  wat  alto  the  practice  of  thoee  w)io 
took  nut  ia  tbe  comae  to  raear  their  frees  with 
wine-leesi  either  to  pRrent  their  Iratares  from 
'  to  giTe  thfiasfWeo  a  more 
Henee  esmedy  came  to  be 
called  Tpo-yydia,  or  lee  song.  Others  oomccted 
the  BOK  with  the  dRamatoaee  of  a  jar  of  new 
^■r»e  i'^f^  hemg  the  prin  for  the  suceeaefal 
poet.  (Athen.  iL  p^  40  ;  Ansa.  ap.  Meineke,  L  c 
p.  536 ;  Ariatoph.  AAanu  L  47S,  Ac  ;  Fiagm. 
ap.  Athea.  ziL  p.  551  ;  ^dtorn.  851,  603,  Veap, 
654, 1534  ;  SchoL  ad  ArisL  Atkarm.  397,  498  ; 
Scfad.  ad  Ptot  A  Ap.  iiL  p.  928,  ed.  Bait,  et 
OrrH ;  Bentley,  Dmaeri,  omlkeBp,  tfPkoL  toI.  l 
pu  34l,Ae.  ed.I>3Fee;  Bode^ile.  p.22.)  There 
can  be  hot  little  qaestioB  that  Saaarioa'ft  pieeea 
wcte  oerelj  toteaded  for  the  amoaement  of  the 
hoar,  and  wen  net  on— Bitted  to  writing  (Bcntky, 
/.  e.  pu  250,  dtc  ;  ABonyBi.  da  Cam,  ap.  Meineke, 
L  r.  p.  540  ;  Bode,  L  &X  The  oomedx  of  Snaarion 
doabdeaa  partook  of  that  petnlant,  oearse,  and 
anrealimined  penooality  for  which  the  Megarian 
oomedy  waa  noted.  For  catertainmcnta  of  each  a 
cfawaeter  the  Athemana  wen  not  yot  prepared. 
Thcj  leqaired  the  freedom  of  a  demociacj.  Ac- 
OBrdiagty,  eanwd^  waa  diaeooiaged,and  for  eighty 
jeara  ailer  the  taae  ol  Saaarioa  we  hear  nothing 
ofhm  Attaea^ 

It  waa,  howcffm^  in  SicflT,  that  comedjr  was 
eariieat  broaght  to  aoBMthingl&e  perfeetion.  The 
Oreeka  in  SKily  ahravs  exhibited  a  lirely  tempeia- 
mearti,  and  the  aift  et  working  ap  any  occiutenee 
into  a  apirited,  flacnt  diabgae.  (Cic  'Varr.  rr.  48, 
Diamu  ca  CfaecaL  9,  OraL  iL  54 ;  QaintiL  tL  3. 
%  41.)  Thoa  frcoltf  finding  lU  atimahw  hi  the 
caciiiwiinil  pwdoosd  by  the  political  eonteata,  which 
were  aa  freqnant  in  the  diffeieut  catiea,  and  the 
opportnnitj  for  its  ezerdae  in  the  nameroos  agra- 
rian feativala  oanneeted  with  the  worahip  of  Demeter 
and  Baochaa,  it  waa  natural  that  owedy  thould 
eariy  take  ito  riae  among  them.  Yet  before  the  time 
of  die  Pcnian  wva,  we  only  hear  of  iambic  com- 
poBitiona,  and  of  a  aingle  poet,  Ariatozenaa.  The 
perfonwrs  were  called  awroiaiCSeAei,  i.  e.  impro- 
TiMtortta  ( Athen.  nv.  p.  622. ;  EtynL  Magn.  $,  e. 
«»r«aC8.  ;  Enatatkorf  A  zi.  ^  884.45  ;  Ueaych. 
&c^/AriatotAle<.ixL7.  f  1  ;  Bode,  2.6  p.  8,  Ac), 
aad,  aahaeqaently,  fn^i.  Their  entertaimnento 
bring  of  a  choral  character  were,  doabtlesa,  ac- 
*«'""pB»f**'  by  nmaic  and  dancing.  Athenaeos 
(ziv.  pu  629)  mentions  a  danee  called  the  la^i«4, 
whiA  ha  nmka  with  the  K6fl^  and  aUtwru, 
Afterwaavby  the  comic  alenMnt  was  derdoped 
pottiy  into  tmnreatiea  of  vriigioaa  Icgenda,  partly 
into  diliHiatiuna  of  chaiader  nd  manners  ;  the 
r  in  the  eomedy  of  Epicharmns,  Phormia,and 
;  the  hMcr  in  the  mimes  of  Sopfaron 
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Bpicharmaa  is  very  eommonly 
called  the  inventor  of  eomedy  by  the  gnmmariam 
and  others  (Theocr.  Epii;,  17  ;  Soidas  a,  «l 
Hwixm^ftm  ;  Soliaas,  5,  13)  ;  this,  however,  is 
troe  obIt  of  that  mere  artistical  shape  which  he 

C re  to  it  (Berahardy,  t&  p.900.)  In  his  eflbrto 
appean  to  hare  been  aaaociated  with  Phonnia, 
a  aomewhat  older  nontampuiaiy.  The  Megariani 
in  SicOy  chumed  the  honoor  of  the  hirention  of 
comedy,  ea  aeeoaat  of  hia  having  lived  m  Megara 
before  he  went  to  Symcaae.  {DiaHomarf  ofSic^ 
amd  MydL  ait.  Ej^iihm  mm,)  Acootding  to 
Aristotle  {P9aL  6)  Rpicharana  and  Phonnia 
were  the  fiiat  who  began  iiiSamt  watw  \  which 
Bemhardy  {L  e.  p.  898)  aaderMaada  to  mean  that 
they  were  the  finit  to  iatrodnoe  regahv  plota.  The 
BBbjeeU  of  his  pUtys  were  mostly  mythological, 
i.  e.  were  paredies  or  traveatiea  of  mythological 
alories.  (MttUcr,  Darimu^  book  iv.  c  7.)  Whether 
in  the  representation  there  waa  a  chonia  aa  well  aa 
acton  is  not  dear,  though  it  baa  been  aaaamed 
(Orymr,  da  Dar,  Com.  ^  200,  Ac)  that  he  and 
Pluwmis  were  the  earliott  comic  poets  whose  worics 
reached  posteritr  in  a  written  form.  (Bentley,  te. 
p.  451.)  But  the  eomedy  of  ^jkharmus  was  of 
brief  duration.  We  hear  of  no  socceason  to  him 
except  hia  ssB  or  disciple  Deinalochns. 

In  Attica,  the  first  comic  poet  of  any  import- 
ance whom  we  hear  of  alter  Soaarion  is  Chionidea, 
who  is  said  to  have  brought  oat  plays  m  B.C  488 
(Suidas  s.  e.  Xiavrdivf  >  Eaetco,  Eazcnides,  and 
Mylltts  were  prebably  contemporaries  of  Chionides  ; 
he  was  followed  Iff  Magnea  and  Ecphantidea. 
Their  oompoaitions,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
little  bat  the  rrarodoction  of  the  old  Megarie  frree 
of  Sosarion,  differing,  no  doubt,  in  fi»n,  by  the 
mtroduction  of  an  actor  or  actors  separate  from 
the  chorua,  in  imitodon  of  the  imprevements  that 
had  been  made  in  tragedy.  (Bode,  l,c.  p.  29 — 86.) 
That  blanch  of  the  Attic  dtaam  which  waa  called 
the  old  comedy,  begina  praperiy  with  Ciatinaa, 
who  waa  to  corned v  voy  much  what  Aeschyhia 
was  to  tiagedy.  Under  the  rigonau  aad  liberal 
admhiistiation  of  Peridea  comedy  fiiand  free 
scope,  and  rapidly  reached  its  periection.  Cratmaa 
is  said  to  have  been  the  fint  who  mtroduoed  three 
acton  in  a  comedy.  (Anonym,  da  Com,  ap.  Mei- 
neke, p.  540.)  Bnt  (Tntea  is  spoken  of  as  the  fint 
who  began  Ka06Kav  sroMir  KSymn  l|  /Mavs  (Ariat 
PoaL  5),  L  e^  laised  eoaiedy  fram  being  a  mere 
lampooning  of  indiridaals,  and  gare  it  a  character 
of  miiveriality,  in  which  aob^ecu  drawn  from 
feality,  or  atories  of  hia  own  invention  received 
a  free,  poetic  treatment,  the  characten  iatrodnced 
beiag  rather  geaefalssations  than  |iM<ifiilflr  indi- 
viduals. (See  Aristot]e*S  distinction  between  rk 
MoKt  itcmoTop  and  rk  mBiKm^  PaaL  9.)  In  what 
is  known  of  his  pieces  no  tneea  appear  of  anything 
of  a  penonal  or  political  kind.  He  waa  the  fint 
who  introduced  into  his  pieces  the  character  of  a 
drunken  man.  (Anonym,  da  Cbm.  ap.  Meineke, 
pw  536.)  Thoa|||h  Crstea  was  a  younger  oontem- 
poraiy  of  Cratmus,  and  at  first  an  actor  in  his 
pieces,  yet,  except  perbi4is  his  eariier  plays,  the 
comedies  of  Cratinos  were  an  impnyvemcnt  upon 
those  of  Crates,  aa  they  united  with  the  anivermhty 
of  tbe  latter  the  pungent  peraonal  satire  and  eaneat 
political  purpose  which  chaiactcrisad  the  old  coasedy 
(Bemhardy,  to.  pp.  942,  946.)  Cratca  and  \m 
imitator  Plierectates  seem  in  the  cbainetcr  of  their 
pioces  to  hare  had  aon  aflnity  with  the  middia 
I  4 
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than  with  the  old  comedy.  The  latter  has  been 
described  as  the  corned  j  of  caricature,  and  nich 
indeed  it  was,  bat  it  wai  alao  a  great  deal  more. 
As  it  appeared  in  the  handa  of  its  great  masten 
Cratinoi,  Hermippoa,  Eupolia,  and  oepecially  Aris- 
tophanes, its  main  chancteristic  was  that  it  was 
thronghont  poHUoaL  ETeiything  that  bore  npon 
the  political  or  social  interesU  of  the  Athenians 
furnished  materials  for  it  It  assailed  eyerything 
that  threatened  liberty,  religion,  and  the  old  esta- 
blished principles  of  social  morality  and  taste,  and 
tended  to  detract  from  the  true  nobleness  of  the 
Greek  character.  It  peifonned  the  functions  of 
a  pnblic  censorship.  (Hor.  Serm,  L  4.  1,  &c. ; 
Isocrat  iU  Paoe^  p.  161  ;  Dion  Chrysost.  yoLiL 
p.  4,  ed.  Rsk. ;  Cic.  tU  Atp.  iv.  10.)  Though 
merely  personal  satire,  haying  no  higher  object 
than  the  sport  of  the  moment,  was  by  no  means 
excluded,  yet  commonly  it  is  on  political  or  genend 
grounds  tliat  indiyiduals  are  brought  forwud  and 
ntirised.  A  groundwoik  of  reality  usually  lay  at 
the  basis  of  the  most  imaginative  forms  which  its 
wild  licence  adopted.  All  kinds  of  phantastic 
impersonations  and  mythological  beings  were  mixed 
np  with  those  of  real  life.  With  such  unbounded 
•tores  of  materials  for  the  subject  and  fonn  of 
comedies,  complicated  plots  were  of  course  un- 
necessary, and  were  not  adopted.  Though  the 
old  comedy  could  only  subsist  under  a  democruy, 
it  desenres  to  be  remarked  that  its  poets  were 
usually  opposed  to  that  democracy  and  iu  leaden. 
Some  of  the  bitterest  assailants  eyen  of  Pericles 
were  to  be  found  among  the  comic  poets. 

In  the  year  b.  a  440,  a  law  was  passed  rov  /lii 
iwfi^nif  (SchoL  Arist.  Jekam,  67),  which  re- 
mained in  force  for  three  yean,  when  it  was  re- 
pealed. Some  (e,g.  Clinton,  F,H.  «.  a.)  under- 
stand the  law  to  haye  been  a  prohibition  of  comedy 
altogether,  othen  (Meineke,  L  c.  p.  40 ;  Bemhardy, 
pw  943)  a  prohibition  against  bringing  forward  in- 
diyiduals in  their  proper  historical  personality  and 
under  their  own  name,  in  order  to  ridicule  them 
(fi^  K»/i^9uf  ivofubffri).  To  the  same  period 
probably  belongs  the  law  that  no  Areopagite  should 
write  comedies.  (Pint  ds  Cfior.  AlL  p.  348,  c) 
About  B.  c.  415,  apparently  at  the  instigation  of 
Alcibiades,  the  law  of  440,  or  at  all  eyenU  a  law 
fi^  Kmfi^9tv  hwoiMoari,  was  again  passed  on  the 
motion  of  one  Syraoosius  (SchoL  Arist  ^eei^  1297). 
But  the  law  only  remained  in  force  for  a  short 
time  (Meineke,  p.  4 1 ).  The  nature  of  the  political 
events  in  the  ensuing  period  would  of  itsdf  act 
as  a  check  upon  the  licence  of  the  comic  poets.  A 
man  named  Antimachus  got  a  law  like  that  of 
Syracosius  passed,  but  the  date  of  it  is  not  known. 
(Scfaol.  Anst  Adiam,  1149.)  With  the  oyer- 
throw  of  the  democracy  in  411,  comedy  would  of 
course  be  silenced,  but  on  the  restontion  of  the 
democracy,  comedy  again  revived.  It  was  doubt- 
less again  restrained  by  the  thirty  tyrants.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  also  it 
became  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  get  choregi ;  and 
hindrances  were  sometimes  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  comic  poets  by  those  who  had  been  attacked  by 
them.  (Scnol.  Anst  i^oit.  163.)  Agyzrhius,  though 
when  is  not  known,  got  the  pay  of  the  poets 
lessened.  (Schol.  Arist  EoeL  102.)  The  old 
Attic  comedy  lasted  from  OL  80  to  01.  94  (ilc. 
458 — 404).  From  Ciatinus  to  Theopompus  there 
were  forty-one  poets,  fourteen  of  whom  preceded 
AriftophttiesL    The  number  of  pieces  attributed  to 
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them  amounted  altogether  to  365.     (Anon,  de 
Com.  ap.  Meineke,  p.  535  ;  Bode,  Lc^  108.)  An 
excellent  and  compendious  account  of  these  poets 
is  given  by  Bemhardy.     {Grtrndriu  der  Chriedu 
IaU  vol  iL  p.  945 — 954.)  A  more  extended  account 
will  be  found  in  Meineke  {Hist.  CrU.  Comic.  GrtMs. 
forming  voL  L  of  his  Fragm,  Com.  Cftxue.)^  and  in 
Bode  (Ge$dk.  der  HeUm.  Diekik.  yoL  iil  pt  ii. 
108,  &c  &C.).    The  reader  is  also  referred  to  t 
articles  Crates,  Oatinus,  Pherecrates,  Hermipp 
Eupolis  and   Aristophanes  in  the  VieHomagy 
Gnekand  Roman  BiograpkyamdAfyikotogjf.  (Cod 
Rdtscher,  Aruiopkamei  tmd  mm  Zeiiaditr;  a 
Scblegel*8  Leehire$oH  Dramatie  Art  ami  lAteratmr 
The  later  pieces  of  Aiistophsnes  belong  to  t 
Middle  rather  than  to  the  Old  Comedy.    The  c 
Megaric  comedy,  which  was  improved  by  Mseao 
by  the  introduction  of  standing  chancten  (Athe 
xiv.  p.  659,  a.)  continued  for  some  time  to  subsi 
by  the  aide  of  the  more  artistically  deyel<^ed  Att 
comedy,   as  did  the  ancient  lambistic  entertau 
ments  both  in  Syracuse  and  in  the  Dorian  statt 
of  Greece.     (Arist  Pod.  4  ;  Bode,  lap.  28.) 

It  was  not  usual  for  comic  poets  to  bring  forwar 
more  than  one  or  two  comedies  at  a  time  ;  an 
there  was  a  regulation  according  to  which  a  poc 
could  not  bring  forward  comedies  before  he  waa  c 
a  certain  age,  which  is  variously  stated  at  thirty  < 
forty  years.  (Aristoph.  Nvh.  530,  with  the  sch< 
liasL)  To  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  comedif 
exhibited,  five  judges  were  appointed,  which  w: 
half  the  number  of  those  who  adjudged  the  pri: 
for  trasedy.  (Scfaol.  ad  Arist  Av,  445  ;  Hesyc 
«. «.  vhn%  KfUTol.) 

The  chorus  in  a  comedy  consisted  of  twent} 
four,    [Chorus.] 

The  dance  of  the  chorus  was  the  icipial,  tb 
movements  of  which  were  capricious  and  licentiou. 
consisting  partly  in  a  reeling  to  and  fro,  in  imitatio 
of  a  drunken  man,  and  in  various  unseemly  an 
immodest  gestures.     For  a  citixen  to   dance  th 
K6p9a^  sober  and  without  a  mask,  was  looke 
upon  as  the  height  of  sharoelessness.    (Theophns 
Ckaraet.  6.)     The  choreutae  were  attired  in  tl 
most  indecent  manner.     (SchoL  ad  Arist  Nm 
537.)     Aristophanes,  however,  and  probably  oth 
comic  poett  also,  frequently  dispensed  with  tl 
K6pSai.  (Arist  JVii5. 537,  &C.  553,  &c;  Schneidc 
doi  Attueke  7hMtonee$m^  p.  229,  &c.)     Comedl 
have  chorie  songs,  but  no  ordo-ifio,  or  songs  betwet 
acts.    The  most  important  of  the  choral  parta  w 
the  Parabasis,  when  the  acton  having  left  thcr  stag 
the  chorus,  which  was  ordinarily  divided  into  foi 
rows,  containing  six  each  (Pollux,  iv.  108  ;  Schr 
ad  Ajist  Pae.  733),  and  was  turned  towards  tl 
stage,  turned  round,  and  advancing  towards  tl 
spectaton  delivered  an  address  to  them  in  the 
name  of  the  poet,  either  on  public  topics  of  general 
interest,  or  on  matten  which  concerned  the  poet 
personally,  criticising  his  rivals  and  calling  attention 
to  his  merits  ;  the  address  having  nothing  Vhat- 
ever  to  do  wi^  the  action  of  the  play.     (&hol.  ad 
Arist  Nmb.  518,  Pae.  733,   EqmiL  505.)      The 
grammarians  speak  of  it  as  being  divided  into  the 
following  portions :  —  1.  A  short  introduction  (the 
KOfifiArtoy)  ;  2.  The  waodigains  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word,  or  iufdiraurroSj  which  was  the 
principal  part ;  and  usually  consisted  of  a  mtem 
of  anapaestic  or  trochaic  tetrameters,  in  whi<m  case 
it  was  the  practice  for  it  to  dose  with  what  waa 
called  the  /Murp^y  or  wrtyos^  a  number  of  ahoct 
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veiBes,  which  the  speaker  had  to  nttrr  in  a  Lreath, 
and  by  which  he  va»  to  appear  to  be  choked  ;  3. 
The  'trrpo^  ;  4.  The  4-ri^irnua ;  6.  The  hni^ 
a'l  yo^6»  aiMwering  to  the  rrpo^  ;  6.  The  ijrr- 
«■-(j}^fu^  anawering  to  the  iri^firffta.  The  itrophe 
and  antuitrophe  were  sunff  by  half  choruses,  and 
were  probably  accompanied  by  dancing,  being  the 

— ' '-  -'  '^'  paraliosLS  that  were  so  accom- 

.  p.  273.)  The  rhema  and  epir- 
l  by  single  choreutae.  The  para- 
id  not  always  contain  all  these 
'he  origin  of  the  parabasis  it  not 
'  sibly   in   the   earlier   stai^et   of 

r      *"f^  jrent  with  the  comns  procession, 

L^'tC'C  -  ^'.  ^  **■  performance  addrewied  a 
erson  to  the  spectators.  (Etvm. 
"  '  iDux,  iY.  1 11  ;  SchoL  ad  Arist 
"ac.  733  ;  Hypothes.  ad  ArisL 
j&w.  Doct,  Metr,  iii.  21,  Pl  720, 
Alio  Kom.  B'uhne^  p.  356,  &c  ; 
omL)  The  parabasis  was  not 
jd :  three  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
Lyiistraia,  and   Plutus  have 


''r^'jii^^A^' 
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somedy  was  the  offspring  of  the 

figoar  and  freedom  of  the  nge 

lurished,  it  naturally  declined 

6  decline  and  oyerthruw  of  the  ' 

r  which  were  necessary  for  its  ' 

'/  nM   replaced   by  a  comedy  of 

•  at  style,  which  was  known  as 

*  ly,    the   age  of    which   lasted 

hb    Peloponnesian  war  to  the 

-by  Philip  of  Macedon.  (01.94  , 

/         hi«  period,  the  Athenian  state 

^   I  Kme  of  the  spirit  of  its  earlier 

^*i  ation,  and  the  energy  and  pub- 

h    I         r  years   had   departed.     The 

y  od  accordingly  found  its  mate- 

\  Bates  of  people  instead  of  indi- 

^  og  the  systems  and  merits  of 

terary  men,  and  in  parodies  of  | 

:'  tiring  and  earlier  poets,  and 

>logical  subjects.     It  formed  a 

I   ^  )  old  to  the  new  comedy,  and 

L  e  latter  in  the  greater  attention 

Jr.  of  plots  which  seem  frequently 

^-,  ed  on  amorous  intrigues  (liode, 

absence  of  that  wild  grotesque- 

l  the  old  comedy.     As  regards 

he  plays  of  the  middle  comedy, 

had  neither  parabasis  nor  chorus. 

"fer.  Com.  ap.  Meineke,  p.  632.) 

e  chorus  was  occasioned,  partly 

le  spirit  of  comedy  itself,  partly 

bj  the  increasing  uitficulty  of  finding  persons  capable 

of  undertaking   the  duties  of  choregus.     As  the 

change  in  comedy  itself  was  gradual,  so  it  is  most 

likely  that  the  alterations  in  form  were  brought 

aboat  by  degree*.     At  first  showing  the  want  of 

proper  musical  and  orchestic  training,  the  chonis 

was  at  last  dropped  altogether.     Some  of  the  frng- 

mfflts  of  pieces  of  the  middle  comedy  which  have 

reached  as  are  of  a  lyrical  kind,  indicating  the 

preience  of  a  chorus.     The  poets  of  this  school  of 

comedy  seem  to  have  been  extraordinarily  prolific. 

Athenaeua  (viiL  p.  336, d.)  says,  that  he  had  read 

ibore  800  dramas  of  the  middle  comedy.     Only  a 

few  fragments  are  now  extant     Meineke  {Hist. 

Cfit,  Com,  Gr.  p.  303)  gives  a  list  of  thirty-nine 

poets  of  the  middle  comedy.     The  most  celebrated 
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were  Antiphanes  and  Alexis.  (Dode,  ^c.  p.  303, 
^c  ;  Ikmhardy,  pi  lUOU,  Ac.) 

The  new  comedy  was  a  further  development  of 
the  last  mentioned  kind,  it  answered  as  nearly 
as  may  be  to  the  modem  comedy  of  manners  or 
character.  I)n>pping  for  the  most  part  personal 
alluMons,  caricature,  ridicule,  and  parinly,  wiiiih, 
in  a  more  general  form  than  in  the  old  comedy, 
had  maintained  their  ground  in  the  middle  comedy, 
the  poets  of  the  new  comedy  made  it  their  business 
to  reproduce  in  a  generalised  form  a  picture  of  the 
erery-day  life  of  those  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded. Hence  the  grammarian  Aristophanes 
asked :  i  Miyavipt  mal  /9(«,  w&rtpos  Af)'  vfump 
rArtpQp  avtfufi'tfaaro  (Meineke,  praef.  Men.  |t 
33).  The  new  comedy  might  be  descrilwd  in  the 
words  of  Cicero  {de  Hrj>.  iv.  1 1),  as  **  imitaiionera 
vitae,  speculum  consuetudinis,  imaginem  vrrit;ili«.** 
The  fret]uent  introduction  of  sententious  maxims 
was  a  point  of  resemblance  with  the  later  Xnkv\c 
poets.  There  were  ^-arioos  standing  characters 
which  found  a  place  in  most  plays,  such  as  we 
find  in  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  the  Uno 
petyunu,  amaior  ftrtidus^  srrm/MS  ealluiu*^  arnica 
iHtuinu,  9cduU$  nftituifUor,  mile$  proriiaioTy  ptim- 
ttittu  flar^  parrtitrg  lenactt^  merrtrices  prucacra. 
(Appul.  Ffor.  16  ;  0\id,  Amor.  L  15,  17.)  In  the 
new  comedy  there  was  no  chorus,  and  the  dramas 
were  commonly  intn>duced  by  prologues,  s|>oken 
by  allejTorical  jjcrs'nuigi's,  such  as  ''EA«7xo»»  ♦o^os, 
*A^p.  The  new  comedy  flourished  from  about 
B.  c.  340  to  B.  c.  260.  The  poets  of  the  new  comedy 
amounted  to  64  in  number.  The  most  distinguinhed 
was  Menander.  Next  to  him  in  merit  came  Phile- 
mon, Diphilns,  Philippides,  Posidippus,  and  Apol- 
lodonis  of  Carj'stus.  (Ilemhardy,  p.  1000,  \.c.  ; 
Meineke,  i.  c  p.  435,  Ac.) 

Respecting  the  nia^ks  U!»ed  in  comedy  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  article  Persona.  The  ordinary 
costume  was  the  ^{ctf^ir,  which  for  old  men  was 
unfuUed.  Peasants  carried  a  knapsack,  a  cudgel, 
and  a  skin  of  some  kind  (di^«pa).  Young  men 
had  a  purple  timic  ;  parasites  a  black  or  grey  one^ 
with  a  comb  and  a  box  of  ointment.  Courtesans 
had  a  coloured  tunic,  and  a  variegated  cloak  oyer 
it,  with  a  wand  in  their  hand.  Slaves  wore  a 
small  variegnted  cloak  over  their  tunic  ;  cooks  an 
unfulled  double  mantle  ;  old  women  a  yellow  or 
blue  dress  ;  priestesses  and  maidens  a  white  one  ; 
heiress4'S  a  white  dress  with  a  fringe  ;  bawds  and 
the  mothers  of  hctaerae  had  a  purple  band  round 
the  head  ;  panderers  a  dyed  tunic,  with  a  varie- 
gated cloak  and  a  straight  staff,  called  ip*<rKos. 
(Pollux,  iy.  118,  Ac,  vii.  47  ;  KtN-moL  Magn.  p. 
349.  43;  A.  Gell.  viL  12.)  the  authoriti<'% 
however,  on  these  points  arc  not  very  full,  and  not 
quite  accordant. 

2.  Roman.  —  The  accounts  of  the  early  stages 
of  comic  poetry  among  the  Ronmns  are  scanty,  and 
leave  many  points  unexplained,  but  they  are  pro- 
bably tnistworthy  as  far  as  they  go.  Little  is 
known  on  the  subject  but  what  Li^y  tells  us  (vii. 
4).  According  to  his  account  in  the  year  B.  c.  363, 
on  the  occnsicm  of  a  severe  pestilence,  among  other 
ceremonies  for  averting  the  anger  of  the  deities 
scenic  entertainments  were  introduced  from  Ktniria, 
where  it  would  seem  they  were  a  familiar  amuse- 
ment. Tuscan  players  (lm/iovf$)^  who  were  fetched 
from  Etniria,  exhibited  a  sort  of  pantomimic  dance 
to  the  music  of  a  flute,  without  any  song  accom- 
panying their  dance,  and  without  regular  dramatic 
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getticoladoiL  The  amiiMnieiit  became  popular,  and 
vaa  imitated  by  the  young  Romans,  who  (thoogh 
how  toon  u  not  itated)  improved  upon  the  original 
entertainment  by  uniting  with  it  eztemponneoui 
mutual  niUery,  composed  in  a  rude  irregular  mea- 
sure, a  species  of  direrskm  which  had  been  long 
known  among  the  Romans  at  tiieir  agrarian  fes- 
tivals under  the  name  of  Fetoeamma  [Fbscbn- 
nina].  They  rsgulated  their  dances  so  as  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  words.  Those  who  had  an 
aptitude  for  this  sort  of  reytesentation  set  them- 
selres  to  improve  its  form,  smpplantmg  the  old 
Fescennine  vecses  by  more  regular  compositions, 
which  however  had  not  as  yet  any  thing  like 
dramatic  unity  or  a  regular  plot,  but  from  the  mis- 
cellaneous nature  of  the  subjects  introduced  were 
called  Mteros  [Satura].  Those  who  took  part 
in  these  exhibitions  were  called  kutriomm^  JUater 
being  the  Etruscan  word  which  answered  to  the 
Latin  Uidio  [Hianuo].  It  was  123  years  after 
the  fimt  introduction  of  these  scenic  performances 
before  the  improvement  was  introduced  of  having 
a  regular  plot  This  advance  was  made  by  Livius 
Andxonicns,  a  native  of  Magna  Oiaacia,  in  r.  a 
240.  His  pieces,  which  were  both  tragedies  and 
eomedies,  were  merely  adaptations  of  Greek  dramas. 
His  popularity  increasing,  a  building  on  the  Aven- 
tine  hui  was  assigned  to  him  for  his  use,  which 
served  partly  as  a  theatre,  partly  as  a  residence  for 
a  troop  of  pbyera,  for  whom  Livius  wrote  his 
pieces.  Hie  representation  of  regular  plays  of  this 
sort  was  now  left  to  those  who  were  lustriones  by 
profession,  and  who  were  very  coounonly  eithtf 
foreignen  or  slaves  ;  the  free-born  youth  ojf  Rome 
confined  their  own  scenic  performances  to  the 
older,  irregular  fivees,  which  long  maintained  their 
ground,  and  were  subsequently  called  exodia^  being, 
as  Livy  says,  ammrla  foMtu  potunmmm  AteUanis. 
[ExoDiA  ;  Satura.]  Livius,  as  was  common  at 
that  time,  was  himself  an  actor  in  his  own  pieces. 
His  Latm  adaptations  of  Greek  plays,  though  they 
had  no  chorus,  were  interspersed  with  monodies, 
which  were  more  lyrical  in  their  metrical  form, 
and  more  impassioned  in  their  tone  than  the  ordi- 
nary dialogue  parts.  In  the  musical  recitation  of 
these  Livius  seems  ts  have  been  very  suoeessfol, 
and  was  frequently  encored.  The  exertion  being 
too  much  for  his  voice,  he  introduced  the  practice 
in  these  monodies,  or  cemtkOf  of  placing  a  slave 
beside  the  flute  player  to  recite  or  chaunt  the  words, 
while  he  himself  went  through  the  appropriate 
gesticulation.  This  became  the  usual  practice  from 
that  time,  so  that  in  the  cantica  the  histriones  did 
nothing  but  gesticulate,  the  only  parts  where  they 
used  uieir  voice  being  the  dialogues  (dvMr^ta). 
IdvjH  account  has  been  absurdly  misunderstood 
as  implying  that  the  introduction  of  this  slave  to 
chaunt  the  cantica  led  to  the  use  of  dialogue  in  the 
Roman  dramas,  as  though  there  had  beoi  no  dia- 
k^e  before  ;  in  which  case^  as  there  was  certainly 
no  chorus,  Livius  must  have  adapted  Greek  dramas 
so  as  to  admit  of  being  represented  in  a  series  of 
monok^gaes,  a  supposition  which  is  confuted  by  its 
own  abanrdi^.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  plays 
of  Livius  were  an  improvement  on  the  old  scenic 
satorae,  which  consisted  of  dialogue,  and  that  the 
improvement  was  simply  that  of  adapting  the  dia- 
logue to  a  regular  ^t  Hermann  (Z^ussrf.  de 
C(uU.mFab.teemo.  Opuse.  voL  i.  p.  290,  &c)  has 
sufficiently  shown  that  the  cantica  wero  not  mere 
miAoal  interludes  acoompanied  by  dancing  oar  ges- 
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tienlation,  inlxoduoed  between  the  acta,  bat  th€ 
monodial  parts  of  the  plays  themselTes ;  thoo^ 
(as  is  dear  from  Plautus,  PMud.  I  5.  160)  Uiere 
were  cases  in  which  the  flute-player  filled  up  tiie 
intervals  between  acts  with  music,  as  in  the  Sui^ 
A4or  in  the  Greek  theatre.  But  thne  u  nothing 
to  riww  that  such  musical  interludes  were  aceom- 
panied  with  gesticulation  by  any  actor  ;  and  it  is 
not  merely  without  but  against  all  authority  to  call 
such  interludes  caatica.  Hermann  has  also  shown 
that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  lead- 
ing acton  only  gesticulated  in  the  cantica,  and 
took  no  part  in  the  ordmary  dialogue.  The  can- 
tica were  only  monodies  put  into  tiM  month  of  one 
or  other  of  the  dramatis  penonae.  There  is  a  use- 
ful treatise  on  this  subject  by  G.  A.  a  Wolff  (db 
CemHcu  ta  Bomanormn  FtAmtu  aceineis),  in  which 
the  author  haa  endeavoured  to  point  out  which  are 
the  cantica  in  the  remaining  plays  of  Plautus  and 
Terence. 

The  first  imitator  of  the  dramatic  works  of  Livios 
Andronieus  was  Cn.  Naevhis,  a  native  of  Gam- 
pama.  He  composed  both  tragedies  and  oomediea, 
which  were  either  translations  or  imitations  of 
those  of  Greek  writers.  Li  comedy  his  modeb 
seem  to  have  been  the  wiiters  of  the  old  comedy. 
{Did,  qfCfr.ami  Ram.  BU^  amd  Mgtk,  art  Aoe- 
wiu.)  The  most  distingQished  successors  of  Na»> 
vius  were PlautBs(Ibid.artPLAUTi7s), who  chiefly 
imitated  fipichaimus,  and  Terence  (Ibid.  art.  Ta- 
BBNTivs),  whose  materials  were  drawn  chiefly 
from  Menander,  Diphilua,  Philemon,  and  Apdlo- 
dorns.  The  comedy  of  the  Romans  was  through- 
out but  an  imitation  of  that  of  the  Gredcs,  and 
chiefly  of  the  new  comedy.  Where  the  characten 
were  ostensibly  Greek,  and  the  scene  kid  in  Athens 
or  some  other  Greek  town,  the  eomedies  were 
teemed  paUiata§.  All  the  eomedies  of  Terence  and 
Plautus  belong  to  this  dass.  When  the  story  and 
characters  were  Roaiaa,  the  plajrs  wero  called 
toffotas.  But  the  fobulae  togatae  were  in  foct  little 
else  than  Greek  comedies  clothed  in  a  Latin  dress. 
(As  Horace  says :  ""  dicatur  Afrani  toga  oonveniase 
Menandro.**  J^fitt/n.  1.67.)  They  took  their  name 
because  the  costume  was  the  tega.  The  t<^gatae 
were  divided  into  two  chiSBes,  the  irabeatae  and 
iabemanae^  according  as  the  subject  was  taken 
from  high  or  from  low  life  (Euanthius,  de  FabtUa), 
In  the  comediae  palliatae,  the  costume  of  the 
ordinary  acton  was  the  Greek  pallium.  The 
plays  which  bore  the  name  of  ymafaatofae,  were 
not  so  much  tragedies  as  historical  plays.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  represent  them  as  comedies.  There 
was  a  species  of  tngi-coBiedy,  named  fi^om  the 
poet  who  introduced  that  style  Hkintkomca,  A 
tragedy  the  Argument  of  which  was  Greek  was 
tejmed  erepidata.  The  mimes  are  sometimes 
classed  with  the  Latin  comedies.  (Hermann,  de 
FaMa  togata,  Oposc.  vol.  v.  p.254,  &c)  Re- 
specting them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
MiMUS.  The  mimes  differed  from  the  comedies  in 
little  more  than  the  predominance  of  the  mimic 
representation  over  the  dialogue,  which  was  only 
interspersed  in  various  parts  of  the  representation. 

Latin  comedies  had  no  chorus,  any  more  than 
the  dramas  of  the  new  comedy,  of  which  they 
were  for  the  most  part  imitations.  Like  them, 
too^  they  were  introduced  by  a  prologue,  which 
answered  s<mie  of  the  purposes  of  the  parabasis  of 
the  eld  comedy,  so  far  as  bespeakiqg  the  good  will 
I  of  the  spectator!,  and  defending  the  poet  against 
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Vk  rivaU  and  eoflmits.  It  alio 
niich  inlannatioD  m  wm  necenur  to  midflnUnd 
the  itoiy  of  ihm  plaj.  The  woLipM  wu  cooi- 
Donlr  fpoken  hy  one  of  th«  pUjen,  or,  Fcrhapi, 
by  the  maaeger  of  the  troop.  OocacionaUy  the 
speaker  of  it  aHumed  a  wpaiateBMik  aad  eottoaie, 
for  the  oocanoa  (Plant  Potm.  proL  126  ;  Terent. 
iVo/.  ii  ]).  SometiflMi  the  pro^^M  i>  •pekcn 
by  one  of  the  dxaaatie  peiaonae  (Plaat.  Awtpk, ; 
MU.  dor, ;  AUrc.)^  or  by  eoiBe  fupenatoad  or 
pereonified  beu^,  at  the  hu  frmfliam  in  the  An- 
bdaria  of  Phuttiia,  Areturat  in  the  JMm$,  Aaxi- 
linm  in  the  GatBUana,  Lozniia  and  Uopia  in  the 
TrinamDina.  (Baden,  «oa  d$m  FnlogB  im  Hmm, 
Lma^mJahn'sArtkio.  i  3.  p.  441,  Ac  ;  Bekkcr, 
decomuRomam.FalmliM^p,H9^SLC;  WoIfi;i<»/>^ 
iajfi$  JHamimu.)  The  reit  of  the  piece  coaiiated 
(as  DMNnadea  sayi,  iu.  p.  489)  of  dimrUum  and 
eaafiiem.  This  diTifloa,  howerer,  nraat  not  be 
tsken  too  stringently,  as  it  was  not  erary  mono- 
iogoe  which  was  a  oiiafitBii.  The  eoa^oaition  of 
tlM  Basic,  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  didasraliae, 
to  hare  had  refivaace  to  these  oantica. 
f  the  ase  of  nasks,  see  the  aitiole  Pi»- 
soNA.  When  they  were  first  intiodaeed,  is  a 
disputed  pent  (Woiffl  ^  Camiieu^  p.  23,  Ac ; 
HSiacher,  de  Permmanm  Um  m  ImOm  totm.  tip, 
Rom.  :  StieTC^  dt  Bm  semuoM  sp.  Ami.  Ot^pim.) 
The  chancton  introdaoed  were  mach  the  sane 
as  in  the  new  eooaedy,  and  their  eostnae  was  not 
very  diffevHit  Denatas  gives  the  feUowio^  ao- 
coont  of  it :  **  comids  senibns  Candidas  vestis  in* 


dacitar,  qaod  is  aatiqnisstnms  iaisse  menoiata^ 
adolcecetibns  discolor  altribuitnr.  Scrri  conici 
amietn  ezigao  ooata^tar  paapertatis  antiqoae 
gxatia,  Td  qno  azpeditioias  aganC  Paraaiti  com 
iatortis  palUii  veniimt  Laeto  vestitos  Candidas, 
aennmuso  obeeletas,  porporeas  diriti,  paaperi 
phoenieeaa  datar.  Militi  cUaays  purporea,  poel- 
iae  haUtas  peiegfinns  indadtar,  leno  palUo  varii 
eoloris  ntitBr,nieretrici  obaTsritiaa  Inteaai  datnr.** 
A  wwd  remains  to  be  said  en  the  AUUama§ 
/bbmlae.  These  were  not  of  Romaa,  bat  of  Italian 
origiB,and  were  not  introdnced among  the  HoBBaas 
tin  the  ktter  came  into  contact  with  the  Cam- 
paniaaa.  Theae  pieces  took  tjieir  name  from  the 
town  of  Atella  in  (Campania.  From  being  always 
eompoeed  in  the  Oscan  dialect,  th^  were  also 
called  Uii  Oaa;  or /wttminasaMK.  At  fint,  and 
amoo^rt  the  Oscaat,  they  tf9«»x  to  have  beea 
rade,  ia^nrimtofy  fioees,  witaoat  dnuaatic  eon- 
nectioii,  bot  fiill  of  raillery  and  satirs.  So  fu 
they  resembled  the  earlier  scenic  entertainments 
of  the  KomaniL  Bat  the  Oscan  iaices  had  not 
the  dancing  or  gesticulation  which  formed  a  chief 
part  of  the  latter,  and  those  who  took  part  in 
them  pcnonated  charaetcn  representing  nmoos 
dassce  of  the  covntry  people,  like  the  Maschere  of 
the  modem  Italians  These  had  legalar  names ; 
there  was  Maeoa$^  a  sort  of  down  or  fool  ;  £«o> 
eowi,  Le.  babblers ;  Pappiuj  Simmt  or  Simnu^ 
the  baboon.  The  Greek  origin  of  some  of  these 
names  woald  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Greek 
settlcfa  in  Italy  had  seme  inflnwife  in  the  deve- 
lopment  of  this  spedes  of  amosement  The  Atel- 
hmae  fidmlae  were  distingoished  from  the  mimes 
by  the  abaencf  of  low  boffoooefy.  They  were 
laaiked  by  a  refined  homoor.  (Cic.  ad  Pom.  iz. 
16;  VaL  Max.  ii  1.)  They  were  commonly 
dirided  into  fire  acts.  (Macrob.  Saturn,  iil)  Be- 
tha  eaorfia,  see  the  aiticle  Exodjum. 
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The  Gseaa  dialect  was  preserred,  ersa  when  they 
were  introdnced  at  Borne.  (Suabo^  r.  pi  366,  a.) 
Though  at  first  improvisatory,  after  the  icgnlar 
drama  aoqaired  a  more  artistic  chaiaeter,  the 
Atellanae  came  to  be  written.  Ludus  Pompoaiaa 
of  Booonia  and  <j.  Novios  are  mentioned  as  writcn 
of  them.  Begnitf  histriones  wen  not  allowed  to 
pcfform  in  them.  They  were  acted  by  free-botn 
Romana,  who  were  not  subjected  to  any  dril  de- 
gradation  fer  apnearing  in  them.  In  hiter  timce, 
they  degenerated,  and  became  more  like  the  mamca, 
and  were  acted  by  histriones ;  but  by  that  time 
they  had  fidleo  into  considctable  neglect.  \c  E. 
Schober,  ii&er  dui  AifUamm,  Lips.  1825  ;  Weyar, 
Uberd^AiM.  Mannheim  1826  ;  Neukiich,  ^/^ 
Wa  A^Mlo,  pp.  20,  61,&c. ;  B)Ui£,(AwA. <l«r  Aoak 
LUtmttar.)  [C.P.1I.J 

COMPENSATIO  is  defined  by  Modestanus  to 
be  deUH  H  ertdiH  mitr  m  eomtribrntia,  Compet»- 
satio,  as  the  etyaiokgy  of  the  word  shows  {pmd-o)^ 
is  the  act  of  amking  things  equiTalent.  A  permn 
who  was  saed,  aijght  answer  his  creditorli  demand, 
who  was  also  his  debtor,  by  an  ofier  of  compea- 
satio  (m  pmraiM»  ut  oooyMuore)  ;  which  in  eileci 
was  an  oiler  to  pay  the  difference,  if  anr,  which 
should  appear  on  takii^  the  aocoont.  The  eb|ieal 
of  the  eoBipensatio  was  to  prevent  nnneccesaiy 
suite  and  payments,  by  ascertaining  to  which  party 
a  balaaee  was  due.  Grigiaally  eompcaiatio  osly 
took  place  in  bonae  fidei  jndidia,  and  ex  eadem 
causa ;  bat  by  a  rescript  of  H.  Aarelius  there  coald 
be  compcasatio  in  stricti  jaris  jndictis,  and  ez  di»> 
pari  caBHL  When  a  person  made  a  demand  in 
right  of  another,  as  a  tutor  in  right  of  his  pupiUai, 
the  debtor  cmld  not  haTc  eompeasatio  in  respect 
of  a  debt  dae  to  him  from  the  totor  on  his  own 
aeooont  A  fidejussor  (sarety)  who  was  called 
apon  to  pay  his  principals  debt,  might  have  cooi- 
pensatio,  either  in  respect  of  a  debt  dae  by  the 
claimant  to  himself  or  to  his  principaL  It  was  a 
mle  of  Roman  law  that  there  coald  be  no  compea* 
satio  where  the  demand  could  be  aaswered  bv  an 
exeeptio  pcscmptoria ;  ibr  the  compensatio  admitted 
the  deomnd,  subject  to  the  proper  deductioa, 
whereas  the  objeet  of  the  exeeptio  was  to  stato 
something  in  bar  of  the  demand.  Set-off  in  Bag* 
lish  law,  and  compensation  in  Scotch  law,  corre- 
spond to  compensatio.  (Dig.  16.  tit.  2  ;  Thibaat, 
Sgttgm^  Ac  §  606,  &th  ed.  contains  the  chief 
rules  as  to  compensatio.)  [O.  I*] 

COMPERENDiNATIO.     [Junix.] 

COMPETI'TOR.    [AMBiTts.] 

CO'MPITA.      [CJOMPITALIA.] 

COMPITA'LIA,  also  called  LUDI  CX)MPI. 
TALrCII,  a  festind  celebrated  once  a  year  in 
honour  of  the  lares  compitales,  to  whom  sacrifices 
were  offered  at  the  places  where  two  or  more  ways 
met  {eompUa^  Vairo,  De  lAmg.  Lot,  ri.  25,  ed. 
HUUer ;  Festns,  s. «.).  This  festiTal  is  said  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  instituted  by  Tarquioius 
Priscos  in  consequence  of  the  mirade  attending  the 
birth  of  Serrins  TuUins,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
the  son  of  a  lar  fismiliaris.  (PUn.  H.  N.  xxxri 
70.)  Dion^ttus  (ir.  14)  ascribes  ito  origin  to 
Serrins  Tullma,  and  describes  the  festival  as  it  was 
celebrated  in  his  time.  He  reUtes  that  the  sacri- 
fices consisted  of  honey^akes  (v^Amwi),  which 
were  presented  by  the  inhabitanto  of  each  house, 
and  that  the  persons,  who  assisted  as  ministering 
servants  at  the  festival,  were  not  free-men,  baft 
slaves,  because  the  lares  took  pleasara  in  the  sea* 
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lice  of  alavet :  lie  farther  adds  that  the  compitalia 
were  celebrated  a  few  days  after  the  Saturnalia 
with  great  splendour,  and  that  the  slaves  on  this  oc- 
casion had  full  liberty  given  them  to  do  what  they 
pleased.  We  further  learn  from  Maorobins  (latent. 
L  7)  that  the  celebration  of  the  compitalia  was 
restored  by  Tarqainina  Superbns,  who  sacrificed 
boys  to  Mania,  the  mother  of  the  lares  ;  bnt  this 
practice  was  changed  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
TarquinSy  and  garlic  and  poppies  offered  in  their 
stead. 

The  persons,  who  presided  over  the  festival 
were  the  MagUtri  rtim,  who  were  on  that  occasion 
allowed  to  wear  the  praetexta  (Ascon.  od  Cic.  in 
Pis.  p.  7,  ed.  Orelli).  Public  ^ames  were  added 
at  some  time  during  the  repubbcan  period  to  this 
festival,  but  they  were  suppressed  by  command  of 
the  senate  in  b.  c.  68 ;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
charges  brought  forward  by  Cicero  against  L.  Piao 
that  he  allowed  them  to  be  celebrated  in  his  oon- 
anlship,  b.  a  58  (Cic.  m  Pi*.  4  ;  Ascon.  /.  c)  But 
that  the  festival  itself  still  continued  to  be  obiervcd, 
though  the  games  were  abolished,  is  evident  from 
Cicero  (ad  AtL  iiL  3).  During  the  dvil  wars  the 
festival  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  accordingly  re- 
stored by  the  emperor  Augustus.  (Suet.  Aug.  31  ; 
eomp.  Ov.  Fatl.  v.  128 — 148.)  As  Augustus  was 
now  the  pater  patriae^  the  worship  of  the  old  lares 
was  discontinued,  and  the  lares  of  the  emperor 
consequently  became  the  lares  of  the  state.  Hence, 
the  Scholiast  on  Horace  {ad  Sat  il  3.  281),  tells 
us  that  Augustus  set  up  lares  or  penates  at  places 
where  two  or  more  ways  met,  and  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  to'  thev  worship  an  order 
of  imests,  who  were  taken  from  the  Libertini,  and 
were  called  AugutUdes.  Thete  Auffustales  are  en- 
tirely different  from  the  Augustues,  who  were 
appointed  to  attend  to  the  worship  of  Augustus  after 
his  decease,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  A.  W. 
Zumpt  in  his  essay  on  the  subject  {De  Angua- 
taHbtu^  Ac,  Berol  1846.)     [Auoustalxs.] 

The  compitalia  belonged  to  the  feriae  ameep- 
tivae,  that  is,  festivals  which  were  celebrated  on 
days  appointed  annually  by  the  magistrates  or 
priests.  The  exact  day  on  which  this  festival  was 
celebrated,  appears  to  have  varied,  though  it  was 
always  in  the  winter.  Dionysius  relates  (iv.  14), 
as  we  have  already  said,  that  it  was  celebrated  a 
few  days  after  the  Saturnalia,  and  Cicero  (m  Piaon. 
4)  that  it  fell  on  the  Kalends  of  January  ;  but  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus  (viL  7)  he  speaks  of  it 
as  falling  on  the  fourth  before  the  nones  of  January. 
The  exact  words,  with  which  the  festival  was  an- 
nounced, are  preserved  by  Macrobius  {Saium.  L  4) 
and  Aulus  Gellius  (x.  24). 

COMPLU'VIUM.    [DoMUS.] 

COMPROMISSUM.  [Judbx  ;  Rscspta 
Actio.] 

COMUS  (K«fios).    [Chorus;  Comoxdia.] 

CONCHA  (ff^7x^),aOreek  and  Roman  liquid 
measure,  of  which  there  were  two  sizes.  The 
smaller  waa  half  the  ^afhus  (='0412  of  a  pint 
English)  ;  the  laiver,  which  was  the  same  as  the 
ojtpKqskum,  was  three  times  the  former  (='1238 
of  a  pint).  (Huasey,  pp.  207,  209  ;  Wurm,  p. 
129.)  [P.S.] 

CONCILIA'BULUM.    [Colonia,  p.S18,a.] 

CONCILIA'RII.    [Assessor.] 

CONCI'LIUM  generally  has  the  same  meaning 
as  convaUut  or  conventio,  but  the  technical  import 
of  concilium  in  the  Roman  oonstitation  wu  an 
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assembly  of  a  jMMfiofi  of  the  people  (OelL  zv.  27), 
as  distinct  frcnn  the  general  assemblies  or  comitia. 
(Fest  p.  50  ;  Cic  De  Leg.  iL  1,  p.  Red.  m  Sett.  5.) 
Aoeordmgly,  as  the  comitia  tributa  embraced  only 
a  portion  of  the  Roman  people,  viz.  the  plebeians, 
these  comitia  are  often  designated  by  the  term 
txmaiM  plebie.  (Liv.  vii.  5,  xxviiu  53,  xxxix. 
15.)  Upon  the  same  principle,  it  might  be  8up> 
posed  that  the  comitia  cnriata  might  be  called 
concilia,  and  Niebuhr  {Hitl.  of  Rome,  L  p.  425) 
believes  that  the  concilia  popnli  which  are  men- 
tioned now  and  then,  actually  were  the  comitia 
curiata  ;  bntthoe  is  no  evidence  of  those  patrician 
assemblies,  which  in  the  early  times  certainly 
never  looked  upon  themselvea  as  a  mere  part  cf 
the  nation,  having  ever  been  called  by  that  name. 
In  fiict,  all  the  passages  in  which  concilia  populi 
occur,  cleariy  show  that  none  other  but  the  comitia 
tributa  are  meant  (Liv.  L  36,  iL  7,60,  iiL  18, 16, 
64,  71,  XXX.  24,  xxxvilL  53,  xxxix.  15,  xliiL  16, 
Cic.  ta  Vai.  7.)  As  concilium,  however,  has  the 
meanmg  of  an  assembly  in  general,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  sometimes  it  is  used  in  a  loose  way  to 
designate  the  comitia  of  the  centories  (Liv.  iL  28) 
or  any  concio.  (Liv.  iL  7, 28,  v.  43  ;  OelL  xviiL  7  ; 
comp.  Becker,  Hamdb.  der  Rom.  AUerik.  vol.  iL 
part  L  p.  359,  note  693.) 

We  must  here  notice  a  peculiar  sense  in  which 
concilium  is  used  by  Latin  writers  to  denote  the 
assemblies  or  meetings  of  confederate  towns  or 
nations,  at  which  either  their  deputies  alone  or 
any  of  the  citizens  met  who  had  time  and  in- 
clination, and  thus  formed  a  representative  as- 
sembly. (Liv.  L  50.)  Such  an  assembly  or  diet 
is  commonly  designated  as  eomtmmm  eoiidlimm  or 
rh  K0i¥6v,  e.  g.  Admeomm,  Aetolorum,  Boeotorum, 
Maeedomae,  and  the  like.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  31, 
xxxviiL  34,  xliL  43,  xlv.  18  ;  OelL  iL  6.)  Of  the 
same  kind  were  the  diets  of  the  Latins  in  the 
grove  of  Ferentina  (Liv.  L  51,  vi.  33,  viL  25, 
viiL  3),  the  meetings  of  the  Etruscans  near  the 
temple  of  Voltnmna  (Liv.  iv.  23,  25,  61,  v.  17, 
vL  2),  of  the  Hemicans  in  the  circus  of  Anagnia 
(ix.  42),  of  the  Aequians  and  Samnites  (iiL  2,  iv. 
25,x.l2).  [L.S.] 

CO'NCIO  or  CO'NTIO,  a  contraction  for  com- 
veiiiio,  that  is,  a  meeting,  or  a  ooavea/aw.  (Festua, 
p.  66,  ed.  Mtiller.)  In  the  technical  sense,  how- 
ever, a  concio  was  an  assembly  of  the  people  at 
Rome  convened  by  a  magistrate  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  people  acquainted  with  measures  which 
were  to  be  brought  before  the  next  comitia,  and  of 
working  upon  them  either  to  support  or  oppose  the 
measure.  But  no  question  of  any  kind  could  be 
decided  by  a  concio,  and  this  constitutes  the  differ- 
ence between  conciones  and  comitia.  (OelL  xiiL 
14  ;  Cic.  p.  Sead.  50,  53  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  15.)  Still 
condones  were  also  convened  for  other  purposes, 
e.g.  of  persuading  the  people  to  take  part  in  a 
war  (Dionys.  vL  28),  or  oif  brii^ring  complaints 
against  a  party  in  the  republic,  ^onys.  ix.  25  ; 
Pint.  C.  Cfraceh.  3.)  Meetings  of  this  kind  naturally 
were  of  very  frequent  occurrence  at  Rome.  The 
earliest  that  is  mentioned,  is  one  held  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Romulus  by  Julius  Proculus  in 
the  Campus  Martins  (Liv.  L  16  ;  Plat  Rom,  27)  ; 
the  first,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  was  hdd 
by  Brutus.  (Liv.  iL  2  ;  Dionys.  v.  10,  Ac)  Every 
magistrate  had  the  right  to  oonvoie  condones,  but 
it  was  most  frequency  exereised  by  the  consuls 
and  tribunes^  and  the  latter  more  especially  <b&- 
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trased  a  gnti  inflnenee  orer  the  people  m  ind 
through  these  conciones.  A  nagistnta  who  mm 
higher  in  rank  than  the  one  who  had  coBrened  a 
eoodo,  had  the  right  to  order  the  people  to  dia- 
pene,  if  he  dinpproTed  of  the  object  (aeoeofts, 
Gefl.  xiiL  14)  ;  and  nich  a  ooamandaad  the  Tehe- 
menee  of  the  hamgning  tribones  rendered  con- 
dones often  TCfj  tomnltnoas  and  riotous,  especially 
daring  the  latter  period  of  the  repoblie.  The 
eonTening  magistnle  either  addressed  the  people 
himsd^  or  he  introduced  other  persoot  to  whom 
he  gave  permission  to  speak,  for  no  private  perMn 
was  allowed  to  speak  without  this  penniscion,  and 
the  people  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  listen.  (Dionjs. 
T.  11  ;  Lit.  iii  71,  xlii.  54  ;  Ci&  «<  Att.  iv.  2.) 
The  place  where  such  meetings  wvre  held,  does 
not  seem  to  hare  been  fixed,  fer  we  find  them  in 
the  fcnnn,  the  Capitol,  the  Campus  Maitius,  and 
the  Circus  Fkminina.  (Cic.  p.  Sett.  14,  ad  AU,  i 
I.)  It  should  he  remarked,  that  the  term  concio 
is  also  used  to  designate  the  speeches  and  harsngnes 
addressed  to  the  people  in  an  assembly  (Lir.  zziT. 
22,  zzviL  13  ;  Cic  m  VaL  1),  and  that  in  a  loose 
mode  of  spesdung,  eoncio  denotes  any  assembly 
of  the  pe^e.  (Cic.  p.  Fhee,  7  ;  eompw  the 
Leziea.)  [L.S.] 

CONCUBl'NA  (wiXA«ci  woVAMctf).  1. 
Grkxk. — ^The  woAAoa^  or  ««AAAjrif,  occupied  at 
Athens  a  kind  of  middle  rank  between  the  wile 
and  the  hariot  (iralpa).  The  distinction  between 
the  Iraiptij  wXAodft,  and  legal  wife,  is  aecurstely 
deambed  by  Demosthenes  {e.  Ntaer,  p.  1386),  riia 
mJkw  'yi^  irtUfos  ifBoinis  Irfjc*  ^X^f^'^  ^^  ^  *a^ 
Xucksy  riff  n#  iptdpm^  dtfOMtlas  rev  ^^^loret : 
r&ff  9k  ymmuuu^  rev  wcuBomm9tf0ai  ytnt^Un  aal 
rii9  Mi^  ^Kamm,  'nrHpr  fx^uf.  Thus  Antiphon 
spesks  of  the  wvAAor^  of  Philoneos  as  foDowing 
him  to  the  saoifice,  and  also  waiting  upon  him  and 
his  guest  at  taUe.  ( Antiph.  Ace.  de  Vmtf.  pp.  61 3, 
614  ;  comp.  Becker,  CkariUe*^  toL  ii  p.  438.)  If 
her  person  were  rioUted  by  force,  the  same  penslty 
was  exigible  from  the  rarisher  as  if  the  offence  had 
been  committed  upon  an  Attic  matron ;  and  a  man 
surprised  by  the  quad-husband  in  the  act  of  crimi- 
nal intercoune  with  his  woAAaai,  might  be  shun 
by  him  on  the  spot,  as  in  the  pMmUd  case  (Lys. 
De  Caede  Erato&Ui,  p.  93).  [AnuLTBBiVM.]  It 
does  not,  howerer,  appear  Tery  deariy  from  what 
political  classes  concubines  were  chidly  selected, 
as  cohabitation  with  a  foreign  ((^n|) 
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strictly  fbrtndden  by  law  (Demoeth.  0.  Neaer.  p. 
1350),  and  the  proTidons  made  by  the  state  for 
riigins  of  Attie  femilies  nnist  in  most  cases  hate 
prerented  their  sinking  to  this  condition.  Some- 
times certainly,  where  there  were  sererd  destitute 
female  orphans,  this  might  take  place,  as  the  next 
of  kin  was  not  oblifled  to  proride  for  more  than 
one  ;  and  we  may  auo  eoncdte  the  same  to  have 
taken  place  with  re^wct  to  the  daughters  of  frmi- 
lies  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  supply  a  dowry. 
(Deraosth.  e.  ^aoer.  p.  1384  ;  Plant  Tnmmmm$y  iil 
2.  63.)  The  dowry,  in  foct,  seems  to  have  been  a 
deddve  criterion  as  to  whether  the  connection  be- 
tween a  male  and  female  Athenian,  in  a  state  of 
cohabitatiflfn,  amoimted  to  a  marriage :  if  no  dowry 
had  been  given,  the  child  of  such  union  would  be 
illegitimate ;  il^  on  the  contrary,  a  dowry  had 
been  given,  or  a  proper  instrument  executed  in 
acknowledgment  of  ita  recdpt,  the  female  was 
luDy  entitled  to  all  eonjunl  rights.  (Petit  Leg. 
AU.  p.  648,  and  aitthon  there  fuoled,)    It  does 


not  appear  that  the  slave  that  was  taken  to  her 
master^  bed  acquired  any  political  righu  in  conse- 
quence; the  concubine  mentioned  by  Antiphon  is 
treated  as  a  slave  by  her  master,  and  after  his 
death  undergoes  a  servile  punishment  (M  p.  613). 
tHiTAmA.J  (J.  S.  M.] 

2L  Roman.  Aceordmg  to  an  dd  definition,  an 
unmarried  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  man  was 
origindly  called  pellex,  but  afWrwatds  by  the  mors 
decent  appeUatiflo  of  concubina.  (Massurins,  ap. 
PamL  Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  144.)  This  remark  has 
apparently  reference  to  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia 
Poppaea,  by  which  the  coneubinatus  received  a 
legal  character.  This  legd  coneubinatus  consisted 
in  the  permanent  eohabiutaon  of  an  unmanried  man 
with  an  unmarried  woman.  It  therefore  differed 
from  adulterinm,  stupram,  and  faieestnsi  which  ware 
legd  offences  ;  and  from  eontubemium,  which  was 
the  cohabitation  of  a  btt  man  with  a  sbive,  or  the 
cohabitation  of  a  male  and  female  dave,  between 
whom  there  could  he  no  Roman  marriage.  Before 
the  passing  of  the  Lex.  Jd.  et  P.  P.,  the  name  of 
concubina  would  have  applied  to  a  woman  who 
cohabited  with  a  married  man,  who  had  not  divorced 
his  first  wife  (Cic.  De  OraL  i  40)  ;  but  this  was 
not  the  state  of  legd  concubinage  which  was  after- 
wards established.  The  offence  of  stnpmm  was 
avoided  in  the  case  of  the  cohabitatioo  of  a  free 
man  and  an  ingenua  by  this  permisdve  eoncubinaffe ; 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  inference  tnat 
there  should  be  some  formd  dedaraticn  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  stupram.  (Dig. 48.  tit 5.  s.34.)  Heinecdus 
{Symtoff.  Ap.  lib.  I  39)  denies  that  an  ingenua 
could  be  a  concubina,  and  asserts  that  those  only 
could  be  eoncttbinae  who  could  not  be  uxores  ;  bat 
this  appears  to  be  a  mistake  (Dig.  25.  tit  7.  s.  3), 
or  perhaps  it  may  be  sdd  that  there  was  a  legal 
doubt  on  this  subject  (Id,  s.  1);  Anrelian  prohibited 
the  taking  of  mgenuae  as  eoneubiaae.  (Vopiscus, 
Aureliam,  49.)  A  constituticn  of  Constantino 
(Cod.  V.  tit  27.  s.  5)  treaU  of  ingennae  concubinae. 

This  concubinage  was  not  a  marriage,  nor  were 
the  children  of  such  marriage,  who  were  sometimea 
caUed  liberi  natuides,  in  the  power  of  their  fother, 
and  consequently  the^  followed  the  condition  of 
the  mother.  There  is  an  mscription  in  Fabretta 
(p.  337)  to  the  memory  of  I'aullianus  by  Aemilia 
Prima  **  concubina  ejus  et  heres,**  which  seems  to 
show  that  the  term  concubina  was  not  a  name  that 
of.  Under  the  Christian 
ras  not  favoured,  but  it 
■till  existed,  as  we  see  from  the  legislation  of  Jus- 


This  legd  concubinage  resembled  the  moiganatie 
marriage  (ad  awrgamoHeamX  in  which  neither  the 
wife  enjoTS  the  rank  of  the  husband,  nor  the 
children  the  rights  of  children  by  a  legd  marriage. 
( LA,  Fend,  iL  29. )  Among  the  Romans,  widowers 
who  had  already  children,  and  did  not  wish  to 
contract  another  legd  marriage,  took  a  concubina, 
aa  we  see  in  the  case  of  Vespasian  (Suet  Veep.  3), 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aurdius  (Jul.  Cap.  ViL 
AmL  c.  8  ;  AwnL  c  29  ;  Dig.  25.  tit  7  ;  Cod.  v. 
tit  26  ;  Padus,  Recepi.  Seuteid.  ii  tit  19,  20  t 
Nov.  18,  c  5  ;  89.  c  12.)  [G.  L.J 

CONDEMNA'TIO.    [Actio  ;  Judbx.] 

CONDI'CTIO.    [Actio.] 

CONDITO'RIUM.     [Funu&] 
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CONFESSCVRIA  ACTIO.  If  a  man  has  a 
eervitus  [Sbrvitus],  and  the  exercise  of  his  right 
is  impeded  hy  anj  person,  he  can  maintain  it  by 
an  actio  in  rem,  which  is  a  serritatis  vindicatio. 
Accordingly,  when  a  man  claims  a  )jim  ntendi, 
fruendi,  eundi,  agendi,  &c^  the  actio  is  called  con- 
fessoria  de  usufroctn,  Ac.  If  the  owner  of  a  thing 
was  intermpted  in  his  exdosiTe  enjoyment  of  it  by 
a  pecBon  danning  or  attempting  to  exercise  a  serritos 
in  it,  his  daim  or  groond  of  action  was  negative, 
**  jus  illi  non  esse  ire,  agere,**  ft«^  whence  the  action 
was  called  negativa  or  ne^ttoria  in  rem  actio. 

The  confessoria  actio  and  the  negativa,  which 
was  founded  on  a  negntire  servitus,  are  discussed 
under  Saa virus. 

In  the  negatoria  in  rem,  which  must  be  dis- 
tinguished fipom  the  ne^tiTe  actio  founded  on  a 
negatiTe  servitos,  the  plamtiff  claimed  restitution  of 
the  thing,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  defendant  had 
usurped  the  usus  fruetos ;  or  removal  of  the  cause  of 
complamt ;  also  damagesfor  injury  done,  and  security 
(cantio)  against  future  acts  of  the  like  kind.  (Oaius, 
iv.S  ;  Dig.  8.  tit  5;  Brissonius,  De  Formulu; 
Puchta,  CWmm,  &C.  vol  iL  pp.  563, 771.)   [O.  L.] 

CONFU'SIO  properly  signifies  the  mixing  of 
liquids,  or  the  fosing  of  metals  into  one  mass.  If 
things  of  the  same  or  of  different  kind  were  con- 
fbsed,  either  by  the  consent  of  both  owners  or  by 
acddent,  the  compound  was  the  property  of  both. 
If  the  coniusio  was  caused  by  one,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  the  compound  was  only  joint 
property  in  case  the  things  were  of  the  same  kind : 
but  if  the  things  were  Afferent,  so  that  the  com- 
pound was  a  new  thing,  this  was  a  case  of  what, 
by  modem  writers,  is  called  spedfication,  which 
the  Roman  writers  expressed  by  the  term  novam 
speciem  £scere,  as  if  a  man  made  mulsum  out  of 
his  own  wine  and  his  neighbour^  honey.  In  such 
a  case  the  penon  who  anised  the  coofnsio  became 
the  owner  df  Uie  compound,  but  he  was  bound  to 
make  good  to  the  other  the  value  of  his  property. 

Commixtio  is  used  by  modem  writers  to  signify 
the  mixture  of  solid  things  which  bdonged  to  dif- 
ferent ownen ;  but  Coinmixtio  and  Confusio  are 
used  by  the  Roman  writers  to  express  the  union 
of  things  either  solid  or  fluid  (Dig.  41.  tit  1.  s.  7. 
§  8 ;  6.  tit  1.  s.  3.  §  2.  s.  5.).  Still,  Commixtio  is 
most  geneially  applied  to  mixture  of  solids.  If 
the  mixture  takes  place  with  mutual  consent,  the 
compound  is  oommon  property  ;  if  by  chance,  or 
by  tne  act  of  one,  each  retains  his  former  property, 
and  may  separate  it  from  the  mass.  If  sepamtion 
is  impossible,  as  if  two  heaps  of  com  are  mixed, 
each  owner  is  entitled  to  a  part,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  his  sqwrate  property  to  the  whole 
massL  It  is  a  case  of  commixtio  when  a  man^ 
money  is  paid,  vrithout  his  knowledge  and  consent, 
and  tibe  money,  when  paid,  is  so  mixed  with  other 
money  of  the  receiver  thai  it  cannot  be  recognised ; 
otherwise,  it  remains  the  property  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  belonged.     (Dig.  46.  tit  3.  s.  78.) 

Specification  (whidi  is  not  a  Roman  word)  took 
place  when  a  man  made  a  new  thing  (nova  species) 
either  out  of  his  own  and  his  neighbour's  material, 
or  out  of  his  neighbour^  only.  In  the  former  case 
such  man  acquired  the  ownership  cf  the  thing.  In 
the  latter  case,  if  the  thin^  could  be  brought  back 
to  the  rough  material  (which  is  obviously  possible 
in  very  few  cases),  it  still  belonged  to  the  original 
owner,  but  the  specificator  had  a  right  to  retain 
the  thiqg  till  he  was  paid  the  Talae  of  his  labooi, 
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if  he  had  acted  bona  fide.  If  the  new  spedet 
could  not  be  brought  back  to  its  original  form,  the 
specificator  in  all  cases  became  the  owner,  i  he 
designed  to  make  the  new  thing  for  hiinsdf ;  if  he 
had  acted  bona  fide  he  was  liable  to  the  owner  erf 
the  stuff  fat  its  value  only  ;  if  mala  fide,  he  was 
liable  as  a  thiol  The  cases  put  by  Oahis  (ii.  29\ 
are  those  of  a  man  making  wine  of  another  man^ 
grapes,  oil  of  hu  olives,  a  ship  or  bench  of  hii 
timber,  and  so  on.  Some  jnristo  (Sabinus  and 
Cassius)  were  of  opinion  that  the  ownership  of 
the  thing  was  not  changed  by  such  labour  being 
bestowed  on  it ;  the  oppodte  school  were  of  opi- 
nion that  the  new  thing  belonged  to  him  who  had 
bestowed  his  labour  on  it,  but  they  admitted  that 
the  original  owner  had  a  legal  remedy  fiir  the 
value  of  his  property. 

Two  things,  the  property  of  two  persons,  might 
become  so  united  as  not  to  be  separable  without 
injury  to  one  or  both  ;  in  this  case  the  owner  of 
the  prindpal  thing  became  the  owner  of  the  acces- 
sory. Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  man  building  on  an- 
other man^  ground,  the  building  belonged  to  the 
owner  of  the  ground  (superfides  solo  eedit)  ;  or  in 
the  case  of  a  tree  planted,  or  seed  sown  on  another 
man^  ground,  the  rule  was  the  same,  when  the 
tree  or  seed  had  taken  root  If  a  man  wrote,  even 
in  letters  of  gold,  on  another  man^  parchment  or 
paper,  the  whole  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the 
parchment  or  paper  ;  in  the  case  of  a  picture 
painted  on  another  man's  canvass,  the  canvass  be- 
came the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  picture. 
(Gains,  h.  73^  &c.)  If  a  piece  of  land  was  torn 
away  by  a  stream  (avulno)  from  one  man's  land 
and  attadied  to  another^  land,  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  latter  when  it  was  firmly  attadied  to 
It  This  is  a  different  case  from  that  of  Alluvio. 
But  in  all  these  cases  the  losing  party  was  entitled 
to  compensation,  with  some  exceptions  as  to  cases 
of  mala  fides. 

Confusio  occurs  in  the  case  ol  rights  also.  If 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  an  obligatio  become 
united  in  one  person,  there  is  a  oonfusio  by  which 
the  obligatio  is  extinguished  (Dig.  46.  tit  3,  s.  75). 
If  he  who  has  pledged  a  thing  becomes  the  herea 
of  the  pledgee,  the  rights  and  duties  of  two  persons 
are  united  (confunduntur)  in  one.  If  a  man  who 
has  a  piaedial  servitus  in  another  man's  hmd,  be- 
comes the  owner  of  the  servient  land,  the  servitus 
ceases:  servitntes  pnedionim  eonfiondantur,  d 
idem  ntriusque  praedii  dominus  esse  coeperit 
(Dig.  8.  tit  6.  s.  1.) 

The  rules  of  Roman  law  on  this  subject  are 
stated  by  Brinkman,  Imtit,  Jur.  Ram,  §  398,  &c. ; 
Mackeldey,  Ldifimek,  &e.  §§  346,  251,  &c  12th 
ed.  ;  Inst  2.  tit  1 ;  Qaius^  iL  70,  Rosshirt,  Gnatd- 
Umieii,  &C.  §  62.  [O.  L.] 

CONGIA'RIUM  (sei{.  «ac,  from  coi^mm),  a 
vessd  containing  a  amgim.  [CoNOiua] 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  the 
ooi^iuu  was  the  usual  measure  of  oil  or  wine  which 
was,  on  certain  oeeasiona,  distributed  among  the 
people  (Liv.  xxv.  2) ;  and  thus  eomgiariMtHj  as 
Qnintilian  (vL  3.  §  52)  says,  became  a  name  for 
liberal  donations  to  the  people,  in  general,  whether 
consisting  of  oil,  wine,  com,  or  money,  or  other 
things  (Plin.  H.N^.  xiv.  14,  17,xxxi.  7,  41  ;  Suet 
Jug.  41,  Tib.  20,  iVir.  7  ;  Plin.  P<meg.  25  ;  Tacit 
Aim.  xii.  41,  xiiL  31  ;  Liv.  xxxviL  57),  while 
donations  made  to  the  sddiers  were  called  doMativa^ 
though  they  wan  sometimes- alas  tenned  congiaria 
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fGc  ad  AiLxn,  Bi  Curt.  tL  3). 
«M»  Bonorer,  oecuionlly  nvd  MDpij  U  dnig* 
late  a  pRM&t  or  «  pcBfioB  giTCB  by  «  penon  of  high 
rank,  or  a  prince,  to  hit  friokU  ;  and  Fabiua  Maxi- 
ms caDed  Um  pteaarta  which  Aogaataa  laade  to 
hia  ftMPda,  <a  accaprt  of  their  — ihiew^  Aiiaiiwii'iii, 
iaaliafl  of  wmjf&mm^  becaoae  ktmimm  waa  only  the 
twdfth  part  of  a  eoa^nuu  (QoiBtiL  iL&;  conpare 
Gc  mi  /bat.  Tiii.  1  ;  Saeca,  D*  BntiL  Vit^  Db 
Bca.iL  16;  8aet.F«ipLl8,aH«.27.>     [L.&] 

CCKNOIUS,  a  Rowu  liquid  mmmate^  which 
eaotaiDed  »x  aeztarii  (Rhem.  Fauu  ▼.  7'2X  or  tha 
eighth  pact  of  the  amphma,  that  ia,  aot  qnite  aix 
pnitiL  It  waa  eqoal  to  the  laigec  chooa  of  the 
Ureeka.    {Cuovn.] 

Then  ia  a  eoogiiu  in  cxialeaccs,  called  the  coa- 
gim  of  Ve^aaiaa,  or  the  Faneie  congiua,  bearing 
aa  iaacriptian,  which  atates  that  it  aaa  made  in 
the  year  75  jl  ix,  aceardiag  to  the  standard  aea^ 
MM  ia  the  capilok,  and  that  it  rantaiaed,  by 
weighty  ten  pomda  (Aip.OHa.Ti.  7*.  Om,  Awf, 
F.mLCM.  MmmroB  mudm  m  CofUeBo,  P.  z. ; 
aee  alao  Fcataa,  «.y,  PubUeaPomifrm,)  Thiacongina 
iaoneoftbeneanaby  which  the  attooipt  haa  been 
Bade  to  fix  the  weight  of   the 

[LiBftA.] 

Gato  teDa  oa  that  he  waa  woat  to  giro  each  of 
hia  alavea  a  oeqgiaa  of  wine  at  the  Satamalia  and 
Compitalia.  (i>e  A  A  c.  57.)  Pliny  rdatoa»  aawng 
other  cxaaqdea  of  hard  drinUng  {H.N.  xiv.  22. 
a2SX  tbat  Novdlina  Torqaaftna  MedJalaafwab  ob> 
tained  a  cogannaeB  {jnamgmt^  a  niae-bottle-nan) 
by  drinking  thne  om^'  of  wine  at  oooe. 

A  eoa^giBa  ia  repaeacntad  in  Fabretti  (Inaenpi, 
^53«).  [P.  a] 

CONNU'BIUM.    [MATaiMomuif.] 

CONOPE'UM  (aMMMNiorX  «  gMt  or  maa- 
qoito-cartain*  a.  a  a  cevering  auide  to  be  expanded 
over  beda  and  conchea  to  keep  away  gnUa  and 
other  tying  inaecta,  to  caDed  from  irm^,  a  gnat 

The  gnait-cnitama  mcntiooed  by  Horaea  {Epod. 
ix.  16)  wmprobably  of  linen,  bat  of  the  textora 
of  gaose.  The  nae  of  than  ia  atill  ooonnoo  in 
Itol^,  Greece,  aad  other  coontriea  lamandinff  the 
Meditenancan.  Qmoputm  m  the  origin  of  the 
Eaglkh  word  camoff.  (Sea  JwdHky  z.  21,  xiii.  9, 
xri.  19;  Jut.  vi.  89 ;  Vair.  JM  lU  Mutt,  ii  10. 
§«.)  [J.Y.) 

CONQUISITO'RES,  penona  employed  to  go 
about  the  ooaatf^aad  iaipicaa  aoldien,  when  thoe 
waa  a  difficalty  in  eoapletang  a  levy.  (Lit.  xxi. 
11;  dcj^ilfiJL  25;  Hirt,  A  iiiaa^  3.)  SoDie- 
tinMa  eaaBBiaaionen  wan  appointed  by  a  decree  of 
the  aenate  fer  the  porpoaa  of  making  a  ceoqaiaitio. 

(LiT.XXT.5.)  [R.W.] 

CONSANOUI'NEL    [CkMNATi.] 
CONSCRIPTI.    [SatfATua] 
CONSECRA'Tia       [ApoTHioMa; 
•oa^Tio.] 
CONSENSU&    [OBLiOAnoNWi.] 
CONSILIA'RII.    [CoirvBMTtra.J 

CONSIXIUM.      [CONTKNTU&} 

CONSTITUTA  PECU'NIA.    [Pjcuhia.) 

CONSTITUTICKNES.    «^  CoDftitntio  priad. 

pia,"  mp  Oaioa  (i.  5X  "*  ia  that  which  the  im- 

eoaatittttcd  by  dacralam,  edictnm,  or 

haa  it  over  been  doobted  that  ioch 

the  fiiree  of  kw,  inaaawwh  aa  by 

law  the  impoartor  raceiTea  the  iaperinm.**  Henee 

anch  lawa  wara  oAea  called  principalaa  eonatita- 

liamA.   The-watd  omatitotia  it  naed  in  the  Digeat 
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Inav- 


(4. tit  2.  a.  9.  |8)  to  aignify  aa  lateriocatBiy  of 
thepiaetor. 

An  imperial  eoaatitatio  ia  ito  widest  aenoe  might 
mean  ercrything  by  which  the  head  of  the  rtato 
dedared  hia  pleaaara,  either  ia  a  matter  of  Icgi^ 
jariadictioii.  A  decrDtom 
It  in  a  BMttcr  ia  diapoto  betweea 
two  paitiea  which  came  befaia  him,  either  in  the 
way  of  appeal  or  in  the  fimt  inatanee.  Edicta,  ao 
called  from  their  analogy  to  the  old  edict  (Gaiua, 
L  93X  edietolea  legea,  gcnenlea  Imt*,  legea  per- 
petnae,  Ac  were  lawa  binding  on  all  the  emperor*a 
•objeetb  Under  the  general  head  of  nacripto 
(Oaina,  I  72,  7S,  &c)  were  contained  epistoke, 
snbocriptianea,  and  aanotationea  (Oaioa,  I  94,  96, 
104),  which  were  the  antwcta  of  the  emperor  to 
tbooo  who  conanlted  him  either  aa  public  Aiitction- 
ariea  or  indiTidoala.  (Plin.  A>.  x.  2.)  The  epia- 
tofat,  aa  the  name  impliea,  waa  ia  the  fDna  of  a 
letter :  anbacriptioaea  and  annotationM  were  short 
answers  to  qoootiooa  propounded  to  the  emperor, 
and  written  at  the  foot  or  maigia  of  the  paper 
which  coatained  the  qaaarioaa  In  the  time  of 
Tiberiua,  the  word  reacriptom  had  hardly  obtained 
the  legal  significatian  of  the  time  of  Gaiaa.  (Tarit. 
Amu  Ti  9.)  It  ia  erident  that  decreto  and  i«- 
scripta  eoald  not  from  their  natnra  have  the  fbree 
of  legea  gcneialea,  bat  inaaraaeh  aa  theaa  determi- 
nationa  in  particalar  caaes  might  be  of  general 
application,  they  might  gmdaaUy  obtain  the  foita 
of  law. 

Under  the  eariy  cnperoea,  at  Icaat  m  the  tinm 
of  Angaatoa,  many  legea  were  enacted,  and  in  hia 
time,  and  that  of  hia  ancceaaon,  to  aboot  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  we  find  meation  of  aameraoa  aenataa- 
conaalta.  In  fret  the  emperor,  in  whom  the  an- 
pveme  power  waa  Tested  from  the  time  of  Angaatoa, 
exeicioed  hia  power  throoffh  the  medinm  of  a 
senataa-eonaoltom,  which  he  inlrodooed  by  aa 
oratio  or  libelloa,  and  the  senataa-eonaaltam  waa 
said  to  be  made  **  impanrtare  anctoreu**  Probably, 
about  the  time  of  Hadrian,  sen 
leaa  eonimon,  and  finally  imperial  < 

fina  hi  which  a  kw  waa 


At  a  kter  period,  m  dm  Inatitataa,  it  b  do- 
hat  whaterer  the  impeialor  ' 
(oonalitoil)  by  epistok,  or  decided  jadidally  (eop- 
aoaoMS  dboned),  or  dedared  by  edict,  waa  kw  ; 
with  thia  limitatioB,  that  thoae  conatitotiona  were 
not  kwa  which  in  their  aatora  wen  limited  to 


Under  the  genenl  head  of  eonatitBtionea  wa 
aiaoreadofmaDdata,orinatiaetionabythe  Caeaar 
tohiaoAoeiL 

JAaay  of  theaa  oaaatitBtiona  an  preaerred  ia 
their  oriiginal  fina  m  the  extant  oodeai  [Coobx 
THBODoaiANva,  Ac]  [O.  L.] 

CONSUA'LIA,  a  featiTal,  with  gamea,  eele- 
brated  by  the  Roaiana,  aceeidina  to  Foataa,  Grid 
{Pad.  m.  199X  and  others,  in  benoar  of  Conooa, 
the  god  of  aecret  deUberatkna,  or,  aeeording  to  Liry 
(i  9),  of  Neptimna  Equaadria.  Platareh  (QnatK. 
ileal.  45),  Dionyaiaa  of  Halioamaasas  (iL  91), 
and  the  Paende  Aaeoaiaa,how«Tar  {ad  do.  t»  Varr. 
pL  142.  ed.  Ordli),  say  that  Neptaaua  Eqaeatris  and 
Cooana  were  only  difliBrent  namea  fiv  one  aad  the 
same  deity.  It  was  solemnised  oTtry  year  in  the 
arena,  by  the  ayadwlical  oeiemopT  of  nneorering 
an  altar  dedicated  to  the  god,  which  waa  boried  in 
tbe  earth.    For  Ronaka^  who  wm  eonaideiad  a0 
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the  founder  of  the  festival,  was  said  to  have  dis- 
coTered  an  altar  in  the  earth  on  that  spot.  (Com- 
pere Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.  vol.  i.  notes  6*29  and 
630.)  The  solemnity  took  place  on  the  21st  of 
August  with  horse  and  chariot  races,  and  libations 
were  poured  into  the  flames  which  consumed  the 
sacrifices.  During  these  festive  games,  horses  and 
mules  were  not  allowed  to  do  any  work,  and  were 
adorned  with  garlands  of  flowers.  It  was  at  their 
first  celebration  that,  according  to  the  ancient 
legend,  the  Sabine  maidens  were  carried  o£L 
(Varro,  De  Ling.  Lot,  vi.  20  ;  Dionys.  L  2 ;  Cic 
De  Bep.  il  7.)  Vii^gil  {Aen.  viiL  636),  in  speaking 
of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  describes  it  as  having 
occurred  during  the  celebration  of  the  dinxMum 
pamu^  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  the  great  Circcnsian  games,  in  subse- 
quent times,  superseded  the  ancient  Consualia  ;  and 
that  thus  the  poet  substituted  games  of  his  own 
time  for  ancient  ones  —  a  fi&vourite  practice  with 
Viigil ;  or  that  he  only  meant  to  say  the  rape  took 
place  at  the  well-known  festival  in  the  circus  (the 
Consualia),  without  thinking  of  the  ludi  Circenses, 
propeily  so  called.  [L.  S.] 

CONSUL  (llhraroO«  the  highest  republican 
magistrate  at  Rome.  The  name  is  probably  com- 
posed of  oon  and  tul  which  contains  the  same  root 
as  aaUo  ;  so  that  ooiauiei  are  those  who  "  go  to- 
gether,** just  as  exul  is  **  one  who  goes  out,**  and 
praestU^  is  **  one  who  goes  before.** 

There  was  a  tradition  that  King  Servius,  after 
regulating  the  constitution  of  the  state,  intended  to 
aU>Iish  the  kingly  power,  and  substitute  for  it  the 
annual  magistracy  of  the  consulship  ;  and  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  tradition,  the  person  who 
devised  it  must  have  had  a  deep  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  Roman  state  and  its  institutions  ;  and 
tiie  fiict  that  on  the  abolition  of  royalty,  it  was  in- 
stituted forthwith)  seems,  at  any  rate,  to  show  that 
it  had  been  thought  of  before.  Thus  much  is  also 
certain,  that  the  consulship  was  not  a  Latin  institu- 
tion, for  in  Latium  the  kingly  power  was  succeeded 
by  the  dictatorship,  a  magistracy  invested  with  the 
same  power  as  that  of  a  king,  except  that  it  lasted 
only  for  a  time. 

The  consulship  which  was  established  as  a  re- 
publican magistracy  at  Rome  immediately  after 
the  abolition  of  royalty,  showed  its  republican 
character  in  the  circumstance  that  its  power  was 
divided  between  two  individuals  (impaium  dupUx\ 
and  that  it  vras  only  of  one  year*S  duration  (amntum). 
This  principle  was,  on  the  whole,  observed  through- 
ant  the  republican  period ;  and  the  only  exceptions 
are,  that  sometimes  a  dictator  was  appointed  in- 
stead of  two  consuls,  and  that,  in  a  few  instances, 
when  one  of  the  consuls  had  died,  the  other  re- 
mained in  office  alone,  either  because  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  year  was  too  short,  or  from  religious 
scruples  (Dionys.  y.  57  ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  4),  for 
Otherwise  the  rule  was,  that  if  either  of  the  con- 
suls died  in  the  year  of  his  office,  or  abdicated  be- 
fore its  expiration,  the  other  was  obliged  to  oon- 
Yene  the  oomitia  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  suc- 
cessor (tnbngare  or  wffieert  ooUegam.)  It  is  only 
during  the  &turbances  in  the  last  century  of  the 
republic,  that  a  Cinna  maintained  himself  as  sole 
consul  for  nearly  a  whole  year  (Appian,  De  BelL 
do.  I  78  ;  VeU.  Pat.  iL  24  ;  Liv.  EpiL  83) ;  and 
that  Pompey  was  appointed  sole  consul,  in  order 
t>  prevent  his  becoming  dictator.  (Ascon.  <ul 
de.  p  MH  p.  37  ;  Liv.  EpiL  107  ;  Appian,  De 
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BelL  Civ.  il  23,  25.)  Nay,  in  those  troubled 
times,  it  even  came  to  pass  that  Cinna  and  Marius, 
without  any  election  at  all,  usurped  the  power  of 
the  consulship. 

In  the  earUest  times,  the  title  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates was  not  efmsmlm  but  praetore$;  chancterisiiig 
them  as  the  commanders  of  the  armies  of  the  re- 
public, or  as  the  officers  who  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  state.  Traces  of  this  title  occur  in  ancient 
legal  and  ecclesiastical  documents  (Liv.  ^iL  3  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  viil  3  ;  Fest  p.  161),  and  also  in  the 
names  praetorium  (the  consuls  tent),  and  porta 
praeioria  in  the  Roman  camp.  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  123 ; 
Pseudo- Ascon.  ad  Cie.  in  Verr.  L  14.)  Some* 
times  also  they  are  designated  by  the  title  jMc^ioes, 
though  it  perhaps  never  vras  their  official  title,  but 
was  given  them  only  in  their  capacity  of  judges. 
(VaiTo,  De L.L.y\.9  \  Liv. iii. 55.)  The  name 
oonsules  was  introduced  for  the  highest  magistrates 
in  B.  c.  305  (Zonar.  viL  19),  and  henceforth  re- 
mained the  established  title  until  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  Roman  empire.  Upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republic,  after  the  banishment  of  Tar- 
quia,  all  the  powers  which  had  belonged  to  the 
king,  were  tnuufened  to  the  consuls,  except  that 
which  had  constituted  the  king  high  priest  of  the 
state ;  for  this  was  kept  distinct  and  transfexred  to 
a  priestly  dignitary,  called  the  rex  waerorum^  or  rem 
eaerifiaUus. 

As  regards  the  election  of  the  consuls,  it  inva- 
riably took  place  in  the  oomitia  centuriata,  under 
the  presidency  of  a  consul  or  a  dictator;  and  in 
their  absence,  by  an  interrex.  The  consuls  thua 
elected  at  the  beginning  of  a  year,  were  styled 
oonstdes  crdinarii^  to  distinguish  them  firom  the 
wffedi^  or  such  as  were  elected  in  the  place  of 
those  who  had  died  or  abdicated,  though  the  privi- 
leges and  powers  of  the  latter  were  in  no  way  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  former.  (Liv.  xxiv.  7,  &c; 
comp.  xIl  18.)  At  the  time  when  the  consulship 
was  superseded  by  the  institution  of  the  tribnm 
militares  oonsmlari  poteetaUy  the  latter,  of  ooune, 
presided  at  elections,  as  the  consuls  did  before  and 
after,  and  must  in  general  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  consuls  in  every  respect  It  was, 
however,  a  rule  that  the  magistrate  presiding  at  an 
election  should  not  be  elected  hiinsel^  though  a 
few  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  recorded.  (Liv.  iii« 
35,  vil  24,  xxiv.  9,  xxviL  6.)  The  day  of  the 
election  which  was  made  known  by  an  edict,  three 
nundines  beforehand  (Liv.  iii.  35,  iv.  6,  xliL  28), 
naturally  depended  upon  the  day  on  which  the 
magistrates  entered  upon  their  office.  The  latter, 
however,  was  not  the  same  at  all  times,  but  was 
often  changed.  In  general  it  vras  observed  as  a 
rule,  that  the  magistrates  should  enter  upon  their 
office  on  the  kalendae  or  idus,  unless  particular 
circumstances  rendered  it  impossible ;  but  the 
months  themselves  varied  at  different  times,  and 
there  are  no  less  than  eight  or  nine  months  in 
which  the  consuls  are  known  to  have  entered  upon 
their  functions,  and  in  many  of  these  cases  we 
know  the  reasons  for  which  the  change  was  made. 


The  real  cause  appears  to  have  been  that  the  con- 
suls, like  other  magistrates,  were  elected  for  a  whole 
year  ;  and  if  before  the  close  of  that  year  the  ma|p8« 
tracy  became  vacant  either  by  death  or  abdication, 
their  successors,  of  course,  undertook  their  office  oa 
an  irregular  day,  which  then  remained  the  diet  so- 
ZsMMC,  until  another  event  of  a  similar  kind  rendered 
another  change  neoessaiy.    The  fint  cansuk,  aa> 


CONSUU 
frr  If  ve  know,  entered  vpon  their  offlce  on  tlia 
idei  of  September.  (Dionya  r.  1  $  Liv.  tu.  S.) 
The  fifot  change  Moneto  hmw  faotn  bnoght  about 
by  the  aeceMion  of  the  plebi»  a  &  493,  when  tho 
eonmb  cntoed  on  the  kalends  of  Septenber. 
(Dionyi.  tL  49.)  In  B.c  479,  the  day  was  thrown 
a  whole  month  backward ;  lor  of  the  eoneuU  of  the 
preceding  year  one  had  frUen  m  battle,  and  the 
other  abnwntfd  two  months  bdbfe  the  end  of  his 
year;  henee  the  new  eonsuU  entered  on  the 
kalends  of  Sextilis.  (Dionya.  ix.  IS  ;  Lit.  iil  6.) 
This  day  remained  uitil  B.  c,  451,  when  the  eon- 
snla  ahdieated  to  make  nom  fer  the  deeemnn, 
who  entered  apon  their  offiee  on  the  ides  of  May. 
The  same  day  remained  fiir  the  two  foUowinc  years 
(Dkmys.  z.  56  ;  Zonar.  TiL  18  ;  FtuL  Cap)  ;  b«t 
when  the  decemnrate  was  abnlishffd,  another  da^ 
mast  hare  bceome  the  dies  solennis,  hot  which  it 
was  is  unknown,  nntil  in  B.C  443,  we  find  that  it 
wastheidesofDeocraber.  (Dionya.  zi  63.)  This 
change  had  been  oecaaioned  by  thetribnni  militares 
who  had  been  deeted  the  year  beibra,  and  had  been 
compelled  to  abdicate  (Liv.  iw,  7 ;  Dionys.  zi  62.) 
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Heneeftrth  the  ides  of  December  remained  for  a 
long  time  the  dies  lolcnnis.  (Lit.  ir.  37,  t.  9,  1 1.) 
In  bl  c.  401,  the  militaiy  tribones,  in  conseqnenoe 
of  the  defeat  at  Veil,  abdicated,  and  their  snecessers 
entered  apon  their  oflieeoB  the  kalends  of  Octobo-. 
In  B.C.S91,  the  eonsals  entered  apon  their  oAca 
on  the  kalends  of  Qointilis.  (Lit.  ▼.  3*2  ;  eomp.  31, 
Til  25,  riii.  20.)  From  this  time  no  further  change 
is  mentioned,  though  serecal  erents  are  recorded 
which  omst  have  been  accompanied  by  an  alter- 
ation of  the  dies  solennis,  until  in  &C.217,  we 
learn  that  the  eonsals  entered  upon  their  oiBca 
on  the  ides  of  ICareh,  which  custom  remained  un- 
altered fer  many  yean  (Lir.  udl  1,  zxiil  30, 
ZZTL  1,  26,  zliv.  19),  until  in  a  c  154  it  was  de- 
creed that  in  future  the  msgistiates  should  enter 
upon  their  oOce  on  the  Istof  Januaiy,  a  regulation 
which  htfpn  to  be  obesrred  the  year  after,  and 
remained  m  fone  down  to  the  end  of  the  republic 
(LiT.  Epa.  47  I  FcOL  Framt$L)  The  changes  in 
the  time  at  which  the  eonsub  entered  upon  their 
oOlce  at  diflbrent  times,  may  therefore  bo  giron  m 
the  following  tabular  view  t^- 


From  ac.  509  to  493  on  the  Ides  of  September. 

_  —493  —  479     -«     Kalends  of  September. 

^  _479_451     ^    Kalends  of  Seztilis. 

—  —451—449     —     IdesofMay. 

_  —  449  — 443  or  400  Ides  of  December. 

_  _  400  — probably  till  397,  Kalends  of  October. 

—  —  397  —  329  (perhaps  327),  Kalends  of  (juintilia. 

—  —  327  —  223  unknown. 

_  ^  223  —  153  Ides  of  Mareh. 

_  —  153  —  till  the  end,  the  Kalends  of  January. 


The  day  on  which  the  consuls  entered  on  their 
office  determined  the  day  of  the  election,  though 
then  was  no  fixed  rale,  and  in  the  eariiest  times 
the  dectiotts  probably  took  place  rety  shortly  be- 
fere  the  doee  of  the  official  year,  and  the  same  was 
occasionally  the  caee  during  the  huter  period  of  the 
republic  (Lir,  xzzriii  42,  zlil  28,  zliii  11.) 
But  when  the  firrt  of  Januaty  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  day  for  entering  upon  the  office,  the  eonsulai 
eomitia  were  usually  Mid  in  July  or  eren  earlier, 
at  kast  before  the  Kalends  of  Sextilis.  (Cic  ad 
AtLllBiad  Fam,  Tiii  4.)  But  eren  during  that 
period  the  day  of  election  depended  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  discretiott  of  the  senate  and  eon- 
sals, who  often  delayed  it  (Cic  od  jitt.  IL  20,  iT. 
\6,  p.  £49.  Mam.  I.) 

Down  to  the  year  a  a  366,  the  consulship  was 
accessible  to  none  but  patricians,  but  in  that  year 
L.  Seztius  was  the  fint  plebeian  consul  in  oonse- 
quenee  of  the  law  of  C.  Lidnius.  (Liy.  tl  42, 
riL  1.)  The  patririans  however,  notwithstanding 
the  law,  repeatedly  contriTed  to  keep  tlie  plebeians 
out  (Lir.  rii  17,  18,  19,  22,  24,  28),  until  in 
a  c.  342  the  insurrection  of  the  army  of  Capua 
was  foUoared,aiiMing  other  important  consequences, 
by  the  firm  esUblishinent  of  the  plebeian  oonsal- 
ebip ;  and  it  is  eren  mid  that  at  that  time  a  ple> 
biicitam  was  passed,  enacting  that  both  consuls 
might  be  plrbrmns.  (Lir.  viL  42.)  Attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  patridaas  to  exclude  the  plebeians, 
occur  as  late  as  the  year  ac;297  (Iat.z.  15  ; 
Cic  BrmL  14)  bol  they  did  not  succeed,  and  it 
remained  a  principle  of  the  Roman  constitution 
that  both  consuls  should  not  be  patricians.  (Liv. 
zxrii  34,  zzzix.  42.)  The  candidates  usually  were 
dirided  into  two  sets,  the  one  desirous  to  obtain 
the  patrician,  and  the  other  to  obtain  the  plebeian 


piaee  in  the 

lAw.  zzzT.  10).  But  as  in  the  course  of  time  the 
patricians  were  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  rismg 
power  of  the  noM^  it  came  to  nam  that  both  con- 
suls were  plebeians.  In  a  &  215,  the  ai^rs  in* 
deed  oppoeed  the  election  of  two  plebeians  (Lir. 
zziiL31);butnot  long  after,  in  a&  172,  the  foci 
of  both  eonsals  being  plebeians  actually  occurred, 
and  after  this  it  was  often  repeated,  the  anrient 
distinction  between  patricians  ud  plebeians  fidling 
completely  into  oblirion. 

The  consulship  was  throughout  the  repnblio 
regarded  as  the  highest  office  and  the  greatest 
honour  that  could  be  conforred  upon  a  man  (Cic. 
p,  Pkme,  25  ;  Paul  Diac  p.  136  ;  Dionys.  ir.  76), 
to€  the  dictatorship,  though  it  had  a  mqpu  M^Mn'om, 
was  not  a  regular  magistracy ;  and  the  censonhip, 
though  conferred  only  upon  consulan,  was  yet  for 
inferior  to  the  consulship  in  power  and  inilnence. 
It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  especially 
in  the  time  of  J.  Caesar,  that  the  consulship  lost  its 
former  dignity  ;  for  in  order  to  honour  his  friends, 
he  caused  them  to  be  elected,  eometimes  ibr  a  few 
nionths,and  sometimes  even  for  a  few  hours.  (Sueton. 
Oms.  76,  80,  Nen,  15  ;  Dion  Cass,  zliii  46  i 
Macrob.  SaLiL^) 

The  power  of  the  consuls  was  at  first  equal  to 
that  of  the  kings  into  whose  ph^ethey  stepped,  with 
the  ezception  of  the  priestly  power  of  the  rez  lacro- 
rum,  which  was  detached  from  it  Eren  after  the 
Valerian  laws  and  the  institution  of  the  tribuneshtp, 
the  consuls  who  alone  were  iuTested  with  the 
ezecutiTe,  retained  the  most  eztensiTe  powen  in  all 
departmenU  of  the  goTemment.  But  in  the  gradual 
development  of  the  constitution,  some  important 
functions  were  detached  frtmi  the  consulship  and 
amigned  to  new  officers    This  was  the  case  first 
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with  the  ceiifiu,  in  &  c.  443,  an  office  which  at 
first  was  confined  to  holding  the  census  and  regis- 
tering the  citizens  according  to  their  different 
dasses^  hat  afterwards  acquired  rerj  extensiye 
powers  [CxNSOR.]  The  second  function  that  was 
in  this  manner  taken  &om  the  consols,  was  their 
judicial  power,  which  was  transfeired  in  &  c.  366, 
to  a  distinct  magistracy  under  the  title  of  the 
pnetorship  [Prastor]  ;  and  henceforth  the  con* 
suls  appeared  as  judges  only  in  extraordinary  cases 
of  a  criminal  nature,  when  they  were  called  upon 
hy  a  senatus  oonsultum.  (Cic  BnU.  32  ;  Lir. 
zzxix.  17,  &C.,  zli  9.)  But,  notwithstanding  these 
curtailings,  the  consulship  still  continued  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  representative  of  regal  power.  (Polyb. 
▼L  11  ;  Cic  IM  Leg,  iiL  3.) 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  power  of  the  con 
suls,  we  must  in  the  outset  divide  it  into  two 
parts,  inasmuch  as  they  weie  the  highest  ciril 
authority,  and  at  the  same  time  the  supreme  com- 
manders of  the  armies.  So  long  as  they  were  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  they  were  at  the  head  of  the 
government  and  the  administration,  and  all  the 
other  magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  were  subordinate  to  them.  They 
convened  the  senate,  and  as  presidents  conducted 
the  business ;  they  had  to  carry  into  effect  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate,  and  sometimes  on  urgent  emer- 
gencies they  might  even  act  on  their  own  authority 
and  responsibility.  They  were  the  medium  through 
which  jforeign  affairs  were  brought  before  the  senate ; 
all  despatches  and  reports  were  placed  in  their 
hands,  before  they  were  laid  before  the  senate  ;  by 
them  foreign  ambassadors  were  introduced  into  the 
senate,  and  they  alone  carried  on  the  negotiations 
between  the  senate  and  foreign  states.  They  also 
convened  the  assembly  of  the  people  and  presided 
in  it ;  and  thus  conducted  the  elections,  put  legis- 
lative measures  to  the  vote,  and  had  to  carry  the 
decrees  of  the  people  into  effect  ( Polyb.  vL  12 ; 
CoMrriA ;  Senatus.)  The  whole  of  the  internal 
machinery  of  the  republic  was,  in  fiict,  under 
their  superintendence,  and  in  order  to  give  weight 
to  their  executive  power,  they  had  the  right  of 
summoning  and  arresting  the  obstreperous  {ooeatio 
and  prmsio^  Cic  tf»  Vai.  9,  p.  Dom.  41),  which 
was  limited  only  by  the  right  of  appeal  firom  their 
judgment  (provoeaiio)  ;  and  their  right  of  bflicting 
punishment  might  be  exercised  even  against  in- 
ferior magistrates. 

The  outward  signs  of  their  power,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  means  by  which  they  exercised 
it,  were  twelve  lictors  with  the  &soes,  without 
whom  the  consul  never  appeared  in  public  (Liv. 
XXV.  17,  xxvil  27  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  9  ;  comp. 
Liv.  vi.  34,  xxzix.  12),  and  who  preceded  him  m 
a  line  one  behind  another.  (Liv.  xxiv.  44  ;  Val. 
Max.  iL  2.  §  4.)  In  the  city,  however,  the  axes 
did  not  appear  in  the  fasces;  a  regulation  said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Valerias  Publicola 
(Dionys.  v.  2,  19,  75,  x.  59),  and  which  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  right  of  appeal  from 
a^  consul's  sentence,  whence  it  did  not  apply  to 
the  dictator  nor  to  the  decemvirs.  Now  as  the 
provocatio  could  take  phioe  only  within  the  city 
and  a  thousand  paces  in  circumference,  it  must  be 
supposed  that  the  axes  did  not  appear  in  the  fiisoes 
within  the  same  limits,  an  opinion  which  is  not 
contradicted  by  the  £Act  that  the  consuls  on  return- 
ing from  war  i4>peared  with  the  axes  in  their  fasces 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  at  the  vefy  gates  of  Rome ; 
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for  they  had  the  imperium  militare^  which  ceased' 
as  soon  as  they  had  entered  the  city. 

But  the  powers  of  the  consuls  were  far  more 
extensive  in  their  capacity  of  supreme  commanders 
of  the  armies,  when  they  were  without  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  city,  and  were  invested  with  the  fall 
imperium.  When  the  levying  of  an  army  was 
decreed  by  the  senate,  the  consuls  conducted  the 
levy,  and,  at  first,  had  the  appointment  of  all  the 
subordinate  officers  —  a  right  which  subsequently 
they  shared  with  the  people ;  and  the  soldiers  bad 
to  take  their  oath  of  sllegianoe  to  the  consuls. 
They  also  determined  the  contingent  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  allies  ;  and  in  the  province  assigned 
to  them  they  had  the  unlimited  administration, 
not  only  of  aU  militaiy  affiiirs,  but  of  every  thing 
else,  even  over  life  and  death,  excepting  only 
the  conclusion  of  peace  and  treaties.  (Polyb.  vi. 
12 ;  compare  ExxRcrrus.)  The  treasury  was, 
indeed,  under  the  control  of  the  senate ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  expenses  for  war,  the  consuls  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  bound  down  to  the  sums 
granted  hy  that  body,  but  to  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  public  money  as  circumstances  re- 
quired ;  the  quaestors,  however,  kept  a  strict  ac- 
count of  the  expenditure  (Polyb.  vi.  12,  13,  15  ; 
Liv.  xliv.  16).  But  when  in  times  of  need  money 
was  to  be  taken  from  the  (urarium  aancttus,  of 
which  the  keys  seem  to  have  been  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  consuls,  they  had  to  be  authorised 
by  a  senatus  consultom.  (Liv.  xxvii.  10.)  In  the 
early  times,  the  consuls  had  the  power  to  dispose 
of  the  booty  in  any  way  they  pleased  ;  sometimes 
they  distributed  the  whole  or  a  part  of  it  among 
the  soldiers,  and  sometimes  the^  sold  it,  and  de- 
posited the  produce  in  the  public  treasury,  which 
in  later  times  became  the  usual  practice. 

Abuse  of  the  consular  power  was  prevented, 
first  of  all,  by  each  of  the  consuls  being  dependent 
on  his  colleague  who  was  invested  with  equal 
riffhts  ;  for,  if  we  except  the  provinces  abroad 
where  each  was  permitted  to  act  with  unlimited 
power,  the  two  consuls  could  do  nothing  unless 
both  were  unanimous  (Dionys.  x.  17  ;  Appian,Z>e 
Bell.  Civ,  ii.  11),  and  against  the  sentence  of  one 
consul  an  appeal  might  be  brought  before  his  col- 
league ;  nay,  one  consul  might  of  his  own  accord 
put  his  veto  on  the  proceedings  of  the  other.  (Liv. 
ii.  18,  27,  iil  34  ;  Dionys.  v.  9  ;  Cic  De  Lecf.  iii 
4.)  But  in  order  to  avoid  every  unnecessary  dis- 
pute or  rivalry,  arrangements  had  been  made  frt>m 
the  first,  that  the  real  functions  of  the  office  should 
be  performed  only  by  one  of  them  every  alternate 
month  (Dionys.  ix.  43)  ;  and  the  one  who  was  in 
the  actual  exercise  of  the  consular  power  for  the 
month,  was  preceded  by  the  twelve  lictors,  whence 
he  is  commonly  described  by  the  words  penes  qaem 
faeces  ercmt  (Liv.  viii.  12,  ix.  8.)  In  the  early 
times,  his  colleague  was  then  not  accompanied  by 
the  lictors  at  all,  or  he  was  preceded  by  an  aocensua, 
and  the  lictors  followed  d^r  him.  (Cic  De  He 
FubL  ii.  31  ;  Liv.  it  1,  ill  33 ;  comp.  Dionys.  v. 
2,  X.  24.)  As  regards  the  later  times,  it  is  certain 
that  the  consul,  when  he  did  not  perform  the 
functions  of  the  office,  was  followed  by  the  twelve 
lictors  (Suet.  Caes,  20)  ;  when  this  custom  arose  is 
uncertain,  and  we  only  know  that,  in  the  time  of 
Polybius,  the  dictator  had  twenty-four  lictors.  It 
is  commonly  believed,  that  the  consul  who  for  the 
month  being  performed  the  functions  of  the  office, 
was  d^gnated  as  the  oomsul  major  j  but  the  .an- 
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ocBli  tfcanaelTCi  were  doabtfal  n  lo  wlieUicr  tlie 
term  nirfJiri  to  the  one  who  had  the  fcicei,  or  to 
the  one  who  ted  bees  elected  fint  (Peot  p.  161)  ; 
end  there  oeesM  to  be  good  reooon  for  boliering 
that  the  word  nujor  had  referaice  oolr  to  the  age 
of  the  eoosal,  oo  thai  the  elder  of  the  two  who 
called  cododI  major.  (Lit.  xxrviL  47  ;  Cie.  />s 
He  FtM.  iL  31  ;  VaL  Max.  it.  1.  |  1  ;  Plat 
PuiL  12  ;  Dionji.  tl  57.)  Owing  to  the  reope«t 
paid  to  the  elder,  he  preoided  at  the  meeting  of 
the  ienate  which  wao  held  immediately  after  the 
election.  (Lit.  ix.  8 ;  GeUim,  ii.  15.)  Another 
point  which  acted  at  a  check  upon  the  ezotaoe  of 
the  coofohtf  power,  waa  the  eertamtf  that  after 
the  expiration  of  their  oAee  they  miaht  be  called 
to  aeoount  for  the  manner  in  which  Uiey  had  con- 
ducted themselvea  in  their  official  capacity.  Many 
caoeo  are  on  neord,  in  which  after  their  abdication 
they  were  aoenoed  and  condemned  not  only  for  il- 
legal or  anconotitutional  acta,  but  alio  for  miafortonet 
in  war,  which  were  ascribed  either  to  their  oare- 
leomeas  or  want  of  ability.  (Lit.  iL  4 1, 52, 54, 5 1 , 
iii  31,  xxiL  40.  49,  xxtl  2,  3,  xzTii.  84  ;  Cic 
Dt  Nat.  Dmt,  ii  3  ;  VaL  Max.Ti'iL  1.  9  4.)  The 
erer  tncreaonig  arrogance  and  power  of  the  tribonei 
did  not  ■t'tp  here,  and  we  not  anfireqnently  find 
that  comulfl^  eTen  daring  the  thne  of  their  office, 
were  not  only  threatened  with  punbhment  and 
imprisonment,  but  were  actually  subjected  to 
them.  (Lit.  iT.  26,  t.  9,  xliL  21,  KpiL  48,  55  ; 
Cyx^IHU^.  UL  9,  m  Fof.  9  ;  VaL  Max.ix.5.  $  2  ; 
Dion  Caas^  xxxriL  50,  xxxviiL  6,  xxxix.  89.) 
Sometimes  the  people  themselves  opfwoed  the 
coiMoIa  in  the  exercise  of  their  power.  (Lit.  ii  55, 
59.)  Lastly,  the  consuls  were  depend'^nt  upon  the 
senate  [Sbvatc&]  There  occurred,  however, 
times  when  the  power  of  the  consuls  thus  limited 
by  republican  institutions  was  tbouj^ht  inadequate 
to  saTe  the  republic  from  perils  into  which  she 
was  thrown  by  circumstances  ;  and  on  snch  occa- 
sions a  senatuseonsultom  vUUrent  or  damtt  operam 
eommlea^  iss  quid  ntpmbfioa  dtttimuiU  eaperet^  con- 
ferred upon  them  full  dictatorial  power  not  re- 
stfained  cither  by  the  senate,  the  people,  or  the 
tribunea.  In  the  early  times,  snch  sonatas  con- 
sulta  are  rarely  mentioned,  as  it  was  customary  to 
appoint  a  dictator  on  snch  emergencies  ;  but  when 
the  dielatorship  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  senate 
by  the  aboTo  mentioned  formula  inrested  the 
consuls,    for  the  time,  with    dictatorial  power. 

[DiCTATOB.] 

On  entering  upon  their  office,  the  eonsnla,  and 
afterwards  the  praetors  also,  agreed  among  one 
another  as  to  the  business  which  each  had  to  look 
after,  so  that  erery  one  had  his  distinct  sphere  of 
action,  which  was  termed  his  provineia.  The  or- 
dinary way  in  which  the  proTinces  were  assigned 
to  each,  was  by  lot  (toriiri  provimdas),  unless  the 
coOeagnes  agreed  among  themselTea,  without  any 
such  means  of  decision  (otwiyorors  inier  m  pnwm- 
CMS,  LiT.  zxir.  10,  xxz.  1,  xxxii.  8  ;  Cic  tid  Fam, 
L  9).  The  decision  by  lot  was  resorted  to  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  the  two  consuls  had 
equal  rights,  and  not,  as  some  beiioTO,  because  it 
was  thmby  intended  to  leaTO  the  decision  to  the 
gods.  If  it  was  thought  that  one  of  the  consuls 
war  eminently  qualified  for  a  particular  prorince, 
either  on  account  of  his  experience  or  personal 
chaiarter,  it  frequently  happened,  that  a  commis- 
■ion  was  giren  to  him  eafra  $ortem  or  extra  ordvum, 
iw  cs.  by  tho  Moata  and  without  any  drawing  of 
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loti.  (LiT.]iL2,Tia  16,nczTiLl;  Cie«d^<y.i 
19  ;  eomp.  Lir.  zxxt.  30,  xlL  8.>  In  the  c«tlieet 
times,  it  seems  to  haTo  been  the  custom  for  only 
one  of  tho  consuls  to  mareh  out  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  for  the  other  to  remain  at  Rome  for 
the  protection  of  the  city,  and  to  carnr  on  the  ad. 
ministration  of  the  civic  affiur^  unless,  indeed, 
wars  were  carried  on  in  two  different  quarters 
which  rendered  it  necessary  for  both  consuU  to 
take  the  field.  (Dionys.  tL  24,  91  ;  comp.  Lir. 
iiL  4,  22,  TiL  38.)  Nay,  we  find  that  even  when 
Rome  had  to  contend  with  one  formidable  enemy, 
tha  two  consols  marehed  out  together  (Liv.  iL  4*4, 
iiL  8, 66,  viiL  6,  &c)  ;  but  the  forces  were  equal)  v 
diTided  between  them,  in  such  a  manner  that  eacli 
had  the  command  of  two  legions,  and  had  the 
svpreme  cooamand  on  erery  alternate  day.  (Polvli. 
iiL  107,  110,  tL  26  ;  LIt.  iv.  46,  xxiL  27,  41, 
vxTiiL  9  ;  comp.  iiL  70.) 

When  the  Roman  dominion  extended  beyond 
tho  natural  boundaries  of  Italy,  the  two  con»uU 
were  not  enough  to  undertake*  the  administration 
of  the  provinces,  and  praeton  were  appointed  to 
undertake  the  command  in  some,  while  the  mora 
hnportant  ones  were  reserved  for  the  consuls. 
Hence  a  distinction  was  made  lietwecn  prorincUie 
eommdares  and  praetoriae,  (Lit.  xU.  8.)  [Pro. 
TiNciA.)  It  remained  with  the  senate  to  deter- 
mine into  which  provinces  consuls  were  to  be  sent, 
and  into  which  praetors,  and  this  was  done  either 
before  the  magistratee  actually  entered  upon  their 
office  (Liv.xxL  17),  or  after  it,  and  on  the  propoiml 
of  the  consuls.  (Liv.  xxt.  1,  xxri.  28,  xxviL  7,  Ac.) 
Upon  this,  the  magislrates  either  agreed  among 
themselves  as  to  which  province  each  was  to 
undertake,  or  they  drew  lots,  first,  of  cours.',  the 
consuls,  and  after  them  the  praetors.  One  of  the 
laws  of  C.  Oracchns,  however,  introduced  the  re- 
gulation, that  every  year  the  senate,  previous  to 
the  consukr  elections,  should  determine  upon  the 
two  consular  provinces,  in  order  to  avoid  partiality, 
it  being  yet  unknown  who  were  to  be  the  consuls. 
It  had  been  customary  from  the  earliest  times  for 
tha  consuls  to  enter  their  province  in  the  year  of 
their  consulship,  either  at  the  very  beginning  or 
afterwards  ;  but  in  the  latter  period  of  the  rrpublir, 
the  ordinary  practice  of  the  consuls  was  to  remain 
at  Rmne  dnrinff  the  year  of  their  office,  and  to  go 
into  their  province  in  the  year  following  as  pro- 
consuls, until  at  length  in  B.C.  53,  a  senatus  con- 
sultum,  and  the  year  after  a  law  of  Pompey 
enacted  that  a  consul  or  praetor  should  not  go  into 
any  province  till  fiTC  years  after  the  expiration  of 
their  office.  (Dion  Cass.  xL  46,  56.)  When  a 
consul  was  once  in  his  prorince,  his  imperium  was 
limited  to  it,  and  to  exercise  the  same  in  any  other 
prorince  was,  at  all  times,  considered  illegal.  (LiT. 
X.  87,  xxix.  19,  xxxL  48,  xliiL  1.)  In  some  few 
cases,  this  rule  was  orerlooked  for  the  good  of  the 
republic  (LiT.  xxriL  43,  xxix.  7.)  On  the  other 
hand,  a  consul  was  not  allowed  to  quit  his  pro- 
rince before  he  had  accomplished  the  purpose  for 
which  he  had  been  sent  into  it,  or  before  the  arrival 
of  his  successor,  unless,  indeed,  he  obtained  the 
special  nermission  of  the  senate.  (Lit.  xxxviL  47.) 
Other  functions  also  were  sometimes  divided  be- 
tween the  consuls  by  lot,  if  they  could  not  agree, 
for  example,  which  of  them  was  to  preside  at  the 
consular  elections  or  those  of  the  censon  (Liv. 
xxiv.  10,  xzxT.  6, 20,  xxxix.  32,  xlL  6),  which  of 
them  was  to  dedicate  a  temple  (Lir.  iL  8,  27),  or 
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nominate  a  dictator.  (Liv.  it.  26.)  So  long  as  the 
consuls  had  to  hold  the  census,  they,  undoubtedly, 
drew  lots,  which  of  them  otmitrtt  hutnum^  and 
even  when  they  went  out  on  a  common  expedition, 
they  seem  to  have  determined  by  lot  in  what  di- 
rection each  should  exert  his  actirity.  (Liv.  zlL 
38.) 

The  entering  of  a  consul  upon  his  office  was 
connected  with  great  solemnities :  before  daybreak 
each  consulted  the  auspices  for  himself^  which  in 
the  early  times  was,  undoubtedly,  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  though,  at  a  later  period,  we 
know  it  to  have  been  a  mere  formality.  (Dionys. 
ii.  4,  6.)  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  auspices  were,  the 
entering  upon  the  office  was  never  either  rendered 
impossible  or  delayed  thereby,  whence  we  must 
suppose  that  the  object  merely  was  to  obtain  fa- 
vourable signs  from  the  gods,  and  as  it  were  to 
phice  under  the  protection  of  the  gods  the  office 
on  which  the  magistrate  entered.  After  the 
auspices  were  consulted,  the  consul  returned  home, 
put  on  the  toga  praetsxta  (Liv.  zzi.  63  ;  Ov.  «r 
Pont.  iv.  4.  25,  FatL  i  81),  and  received  the 
salutatio  of  his  friends  and  ^e  senators.  (Dion 
Cass.  IviiL  5  ;  Ov.  e»  Pout,  iv.  4.  27,  Ac.)  Ac- 
companied by  these  and  a  host  of  curious  spectators, 
the  consul  dad  in  his  official  robes,  proceeded  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  where  a  solemn 
sacrifice  of  white  bulls  was  offered  to  the  god. 
It  seems  that  in  this  procession,  the  sella  curalis, 
as  an  emblem  of  his  office,  was  carried  before  the 
consul.  (Ov.  Le,  iv.  4.  29,  &c.,  9,  17,  &c. ;  Liv. 
zxi.  63  ;  Cic  De  Ug.  Agr,  ii.  34.)  Afler  this,  a 
meeting  of  the  senate  took  place,  at  which  the 
elder  of  the  two  consuls  made  his  report  concern- 
ing the  republic,  beginning  with  matters  referring 
to  religion,  and  then  passing  on  to  other  afEurs 
{rtferre  ad  sMotom  de  rebus  dninis  H  kumamis^ 
Liv.  vi.  1,  iz.  8,  xzxvii  1  ;  Cic.  ad  Qmr,  pod  Red. 
5.)  One  of  the  first  among  the  religious  things 
which  the  consuls  had  to  attend  to,  was  the  fizing 
of  the  feriae  Latinae,  and  it  was  not  till  they  had 
performed  the  solemn  sacrifice  on  the  Alban 
mount,  that  they  could  go  into  their  provinces. 
(Liv.  zxl  63,  zxii  1,  zzv.  12,  zlii.  10.)  The 
other  affairs  upon  which  the  consuls  had  to  report 
to  the  senate  had  reference  to  the  distribution  of 
the  provinces,  and  many  other  matters  connected 
with  the  administration,  which  often  were  of  the 
highest  importance.  After  these  reports,  the 
meeting  of  the  senate  broke  up,  and  the  members 
accompanied  the  consuls  to  their  homes  (Ov.  ex 
Pont  iv.  4. 41),  and  this  being  done,  the  consuls 
were  installed  in  their  office,  in  which  they  had  to 
exert  themselves  for  the  good  of  their  country. 

Respecting  the  various  offices  which  at  different 
times  were  temporary  substitutes  for  the  consul- 
ship, such  as  the  dictatorship,  the  deoemvirate, 
and  the  office  of  the  tribuni  militares  consulari 
potestate,  the  reader  is  refierred  to  the  separate 
articles.  Towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  the 
consulship  lost  its  power  and  importance.  Caesar, 
in  his  dictatorship,  gave  it  the  first  severe  blow, 
for  he  himself  took  the  office  of  consul  along  with 
that  of  dictator,  or  he  arbitrarily  caused  persons  to 
be  elected,  who  in  their  actions  were  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  his  will.  He  himself  was  elected  at 
first  for  five  years,  then  for  ten,  and  at  length  for 
life.  (Sueton.  Caee.  76,  80  ;  Dion  Cass,  zlil  20, 
zliil  1,  46,  49  ;  Appian,  De  BeU.  Cw,  il  106.) 
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In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  consular  power  was 
a  mere  shadow  of  what  it  had  been  before,  and 
the  consuls  who  were  elected,  did  not  retain  their 
office  for  a  full  year,  but  had  usually  to  abdi- 
cate after  a  few  months.  (Dion  Cass.  zlviiL  35, 
zliiu  46  ;  Lncan,  v.  399.)  These  irregularities 
increased  to  such  an  eztent,  that  in  the  reign  of 
C!ommodns  there  were  no  less  than  twenty-five 
consuls  in  one  year.  (Lamprid.  Commod.  6  ;  Dion 
Cass.  IzziL  12.)  In  the  republican  time,  the  year 
had  received  its  name  from  the  consuls,  and  in  all 
public  documents  their  names  were  entered  to  mark 
the  year  ;  but  firam  the  time  that  there  were  more 
than  two  in  one  year,  only  those  that  entered  upon 
their  office  at  the  b^inning  of  the  year  were  re- 
garded as  eomtiUes  ordinaruy  and  gave  their  names 
to  the  year,  though  the  suffiecti  were  likewise 
entered  in  the  Fasti  (Sueton.  DomiL  2,  Gaib.  6, 
VUelL2',&taee,DeT\a.uL3l  ;  Plin. P<uu^.  38  ; 
Lamprid.  AL  Sev,  28.)  The  consules  ordinarii 
ranked  higher  than  those  who  were  elected  after- 
wards. The  dection  from  the  time  of  Tiberius  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  who,  of  course,  elected 
only  those  that  were  recommended  by  the  em- 
peror ;  those  who  were  elected  wen  then  announced 
(remtmUare)  to  the  people  assembled  in  what  was 
called  oomitia.  (Dion  Cass.  Iviil  20  ;  Plin.  Pameg. 
77  ;  Tac.  Ann,  iv.  68.)  In  the  hist  centuries  of 
the  empire,  it  was  customary  to  create  honorary 
consuls  (oonsnlee  konorarii)  who  were  chosen 
by  the  senate  and  sanctioned  by  the  emperor 
(Cassiod.  i  10  ;  Justin.  Nov,  Izz.  80.  c  1),  and 
consules  suffecti  were  then  scarcely  heard  of  at  all, 
for  Constantine  restored  the  old  custom  of  appoint- 
ing only  two  consuls,  one  for  Constantinople,  and 
the  other  for  Rome,  who  were  to  act  as  supreme 
jud^  (under  the  emperor)  for  a  whole  year,  and 
besides  these  two  there  were  no  others  ezcept 
hononuy  consuls  and  consnlarea,  Although  the 
dignity  of  these  honorary  consuls  as  well  as  of  the 
consules  ordinarii  and  snfiecti  was  merely  nominal, 
still  it  was  regarded  as  the  highest  in  the  empire, 
and  was  sought  after  by  noble  and  wealthy  perstms 
with  the  greatest  eagerness,  notwithstanding  the 
great  ezpenses  connected  with  the  office  on  ac- 
count of  the  public  entertainments  which  a  newly 
appointed  consul  had  to  give  to  his  finends  and  the 
people.  (Lydns,  De  Mogittr,  ii  8  ;  Liban.  Oral, 
8  ;  Symmach.  ii  64,  iv.  8,  z.  44  ;  Sidon.  ApoUin. 
Epitt,  ii  3  ;  (Tassiod.  ii  2,  vi  1  ;  Frocap,  De  BelL 
Pert,  i  25.)  Sometimes  the  emperors  themselves 
assumed  the  oonsulahip  or  confrirred  it  upon  im- 
perial princes.  The  hist  consul  of  Rome  was  Ded- 
mus  Theodoras  Paulinus,  ▲.  d.  536,  and  at  Con- 
stantinople Flavins  Basilins  Junior,  in  a.  d.  541. 
After  that  time,  the  emperors  of  the  East  took  the 
title  of  consul  for  themselves,  until  in  the  end  it 
fell  quite  into  oblivion. 

The  official  functions  of  the  consuls  under  the 
empire  were  as  follows :  —  1.  They  presided  in  the 
senate,  though,  of  course,  never  without  the  sanction 
of  the  emperor ;  2.  They  administered  justice, 
partly  extra  ordinem  (Tac.  An$i,  iv.  19,  ziii  4  ; 
Geli  ziii  24),  and  partly  in  ordinary  cases,  such  as 
manumissions  or  the  appointment  of  guardians  ( Am- 
mian.  Marcell  zzii  7  ;  Cassiod.  vi.  1  ;  Sueton. 
Oamd,  23  ;  Plin.  IT.  N.  iz.  13)  ;  3.  The  letting  of 
the  public  revenues,  a  duty  which  had  form^y 
been  performed  by  the  censors  (Ov.  est  Pont  iv.  5. 
19)  ;  4.  The  conducting  of  the  games  in  the  Circua 
and  of  public  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  empervMV, 
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lor  wfcich  ihej  bad  to  deftaj  the  ezpeoMt  oat  of 
their  own  neuis.  (Sneton.  Nero^  4  ;  JoTen.  zL 
193,  ftc;  Cudod.iLe^  andui.  39,  ▼.42,  ri  10.) 
Some  empeiwi  indeed  grmted  the  money  nnwiry 
for  nch  pnrpoeef  end  endeaTooied  to  cheek  the 
growing  extmTaganee  of  the  eoonik,  hut  theie 
legnbuoni  were  all  of  a  tnmaitofy  ontBTS.  (Lam- 
pivL  AL  Sa»r.  43  ;  VofMC:  AwnL  12  ;  Joftin. 
iVoe.  105.)  Compare  beaidet  the  Tariooa  wotka  on 
Roman  hntocj,  K.  D.  HUllmann,  Horn,  Cfnmdmr- 
'^uwi^p.125,  Ac;  K.  W. Otfttling,  {TckA.  dW 
/gSau  SimaimMr/,  p.  269,  Afc,  and  abore  all,  Becker, 
£f<mdbmek  dar  Rem,  AUertk.  toL  iL  part  ii  ppi  87 
— 12«.  [L.  S.] 

CONSULA'RIS,  throaghoQt  the  time  of  the 
Roman  repaUic  signifief  a  permn  who  haa  been 
inTcated  with  the  eoDadship  ;  but  under  the  em- 
pire it  became  a  mere  title  ior  the  higher  dam  of 
officen,  who  thereby  obtained  pefmimion  to  hate 
the  insignia  of  a  eonnl,  withont  erer  haTiqg  ao- 
tnally  been  eonmla.  Henee  the  title  waa  almoat 
eqniTalent  to  that  of  an  **  honoruy  conaol  **  (eoiuml 
homanariau;  God.  Theod.  tI  tit.  19.  l  1,  tI  tit.  2. 
a. 2).  The  title  waa  given  eipeciallT  to  genera]a,M 
fixmeriy  penona  after  their  eonsolahip  &d  neoally 
nndertaken  the  eommand  of  an  army  in  the  pro- 
Tinoea,  and  in  many  instanoea  they  were  the  ame 
as  the  legati  principis  or  the  magistri  militom. 
(Vcget  iL  9  ;  Dig.  3.  tit  2.  s.  2.)  It  waa  Inrthera 
eammon  eostom  established  eren  by  the  first  em- 
peiors  to  give  to  goTemon  of  imperial  prorineea  the 
title  of  oonsolaria,  incspectite  of  their  ever  having 
been  consols.  (Soet  Awg.  33,  71&.  33,  IkmiL  6  ; 
Tac:  Agric  8,  14,  40.)  Consolaris  thus  gradually 
became  the  established  title  hi  those  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  imperial  provineea. 
The  emperor  Hadrian  divided  Italy  into  four  re- 
gions, and  over  each  he  placed  an  officer  who  like- 
wise boK  the  title  of  eonsolaria,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  justice  in  his  district, 
whenee  ha  is  finquently  c^ed  Jwridiem  (Spar- 
tian.  Hadr,  22,  vrith  the  note  of  Salmas.).  At 
Constantinople  the  title  vraa  given  to  the  super- 
mtcndenta  of  the  aqnaedncU  (eonsulares  aquarum), 
who  bad  to  see  that  all  paUic  and  private  places 
were  praperiy  siqiplied  with  watei;  and  who  seem 
to  btve  been  analogous  to  the  cuiatorea  aquarum 
of  Rome.  They  are  frequently  mentioned  in  in- 
scripdons,  and  also  in  the  Codex  of  Justinian  and 
Theodoains.  [L.S.J 

CONTRACTUS.    [Oblioationia] 

CONTROVE'RSIA.    [Jodkl] 

CONTUBERNA'LES  (<r^in|iw).  This  word, 
in  its  original  meaning,  signified  men  who  served 
in  the  same  army  and  lived  in  the  same  tent.  It 
is  derived  from  iaberma  (afterwards  taibermaaiimm\ 
which,  according  to  Festaa,  was  the  original  name 
for  a  militaiy  tent,  aa  it  waa  made  of  boards 
(loMbtf).  Each  tent  was  occupied  by  ten  soldiers 
(wlafarnafaf),  with  a  subordinate  officer  at  their 
hod,  who  waa  called  Jeeawaii,  and  in  later  times 
(Veget.  i>e  A^  JIfiZ.  iL  8.  13  ; 
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compare  Cic.  Pro  Ugar,  7  ;  Hirt  BM.  AUa,  16  ; 
Dmkenborch,  Ad  Un.  v.  2.) 

Toung  Romans  of  illustrions  frmilies  used  to 
accompany  a  distinguished  general  on  his  espedi- 
tions,  or  to  his  provmce,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
under  his  superintendence  a  practical  training  in 
the  art  of  war,  or  in  the  administration  of  public 
sffiun,  and  were,  like  soldiers  living  in  the  same 
tent^  called  his  amtw6armala$,    (Cia  Prp  Cod,  30, 


Pf  Plame,  11  t  Suet  Cbst.  42  ;  Tadt  Affr-  3  ; 
Frentm.  Siratop.  iv.  1.  11  ;  Plutarch.  Pomp.  3w) 

In  a  still  wider  sense,  the  name  oow/afcwaafaf 
waa  applied  to  persons  connected  by  ties  of  inti- 
mate friendship  and  living  under  Uie  same  roof 
(Cie.  Ad  F^m,  ix.  2 ;  Plin.  EpiM,  il  13)  ;  and 
hence  when  a  free  man  and  a  slave,  or  two  riaves, 
who  were  not  aUowed  to  contract  a  legal  manmge, 
lived  together  aa  husband  and  wife,  they  were 
called  oontafanMlts;  and  their  connection,  as  well 
as  their  place  of  reridenoe,  euHJtAu  mimm.  (Colum. 
zii  1.  3,  I  8 ;  Petnm.  Sat  96 ;  Tacit  Hut,  I 
43,  iiL  74.)  Cicero  (Ad  AIL  xia  28)  calls  Caesar 
the  owrila6siniito  of  Quirinua,  thereby  alluding  to 
the  fiKt  that  Caosar  had  allowed  bis  own  statue  to 
be  erected  in  the  temple  of  Qnirinus  (compw  Ad 
AU.  xiL  45,  and  Suet  Cam,  76).  [  L.  S.] 

CONTUBE'RNIUM.       [CoNTUBBnNALaa ; 

CONCUUNA.) 

CONTUS  {umni9^  from  Kwrim,  I  prick  or 
pierce),  was,  as  Nonius  (xviiL  24)  expresses  it,  a 
long  and  steong  wooden  pole  or  stake,  with  a 

r'nted  iron  at  the  one  endL  (Virv.  Aem,  v.  208.) 
was  used  lor  various  purposes,  but  chiefly  as  a 
pant-pole  by  sailon,  who,  in  shallow  water,  thrust 
tt  into  the  ground,  and  thus  pushed  on  thr  boat 
(Hon.  (M.  ix.  287  ;  Vifg.  t  &  and  vi.  302.)  It 
also  served  as  a  means  to  sound  the  depth  of  the 
water.  (Festus,  s.  e.  PenxmekUioy  p.  214,  ed.  MUl- 
ler  ;  Donat  ad  Teremt,  //ee.  I  2.  2.)  At  a  later 
period,  when  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with 
the  huge  laaeea  or  pikea  of  some  of  the  northern 
barbaruma,  the  word  eomtmt  was  applied  to  that 
kind  of  weapon  (Viig.  Am,  ix.  510  ;  Tacit  I/iM, 
I  44,  iii.  27 ;  Lamprid.  Ckmmod.  13)  ;  and  the 
long  pikes  peculiar  to  the  Sannatiaas  were  always 
designated  by  this  name.  (Tacit  I/ut.  I  79, 
AmmaL  vi  35  j  Stat  AML  H  416  ;  Valer.  Fbu. 
vi  162,  and  others.)  [L.  8.] 

CONVENI'RE    IN   MANUM*     [Matei- 

MONIUM.) 

CONVBNTI(yNEa  [OBLiOATioNifli] 
CONVENTUS  (ir^»«8of,  inmwria,  or  irvm* 
7iry4)  is  property  a  name  which  may  be  given  to 
any  assembly  of  men  who  meet  for  a  certain  pur- 
pose. (Pud.  Disc,  p^  42,  ed.  Mttller.)  But  when 
the  Romans  had  reduced  foreign  countries  into 
the  fonn  of  provinces,  the  word  eommtua  assumed 
a  mors  definite  meaning,  and  was  applied  to  the 
meetings  of  the  provincials  in  oertam  places  ap- 
pointed by  the  praetor  or  proconsul  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administCTing  justice.  (Cic  m  Verr,  il  20, 
24,  80,  iv.  29,  48 ;  Cic.  ad  Fatn,  xv.  4  ;  Herat 
Sat  i.  7,  22  I  CaesL  BeO,  Ov.  il  21 ;  Hirt  Bell. 
Afr.  97.)  In  order  to  frkcilitate  the  administration 
of  jnstiee,  a  province  was  divided  into  a  number 
of  dislricts  or  circuits,  each  of  which  was  likewise 
called  opaowlas,  /inim,  or  jmritdieHo.  (Cic.  m 
V0T,  it  8,  66  ;  Plin.  Ep.  x.  5  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iiL 
1,  ir.  22,  V.  29.)  Roman  cititens  livinj^  in  a  pro- 
vlnee  were  likewise  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
proconsul,  and  accordmgly  all  that  had  to  settle  any 
business  at  a  conventus  had  to  make  their  appear- 
ance there.  The  towns  which  had  the  Jus  Ita- 
licum,  had  masistrates  of  their  own  with  a  jnris- 
dictio,  from  whom  there  was  no  doubt  an  appeal 
to  the  pcooonsuL  At  eertam  times  of  the  year, 
fixed  by  the  proconsul,  the  people  assembled  in 
the  chief  town  of  the  district  To  hold  a  con- 
ventus was  expressed  by  coaeeiites  agen^  peragero, 
formm  agert^  kyopaiovs  (sc  4Mp«s)  ^tytii',  dec. 
A  A  3 
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(Caes.  BeO.  OaU.  i.  54,  y.  1,  yiii.  46  ;  Act  Ap<wt 
xix.  38.)  At  such  a  conventUB  litigant  parties 
applied  to  the  proconBul,  who  selected  a  number  of 
judges  from  the  conventus,  generally  from  among 
the  Romans  residing  in  the  province,  to  try  their 
causes.  (Cic.  ta  V«rr,  ii.  13,  &c  ;  Niebnhr,  HisL 
Horn.  Tol.  iiL  p.  732.)  The  proconsul  himself  pre- 
sided at  the  trials,  and  pronounced  the  sentence 
according  to  the  riews  of  the  judges,  who  were  his 
assessors  {dxmnUum  or  oomaUiarn),  As  the  pro- 
consul had  to  cany  on  all  official  proceedings  in 
the  Latin  Unguage  (VaL  Max.  il  2.  2),  he  was 
always  attend^  by  an  interpreter.  (Cic  in  Verr, 
iii.  37,  ad  F<ml  xiil  54.)  These  conTentus  appear 
to  have  been  generally  held  after  the  proconsul 
had  settled  the  military  affiurs  of  the  province ;  at 
least  when  Caesar  was  proconsul  of  Gaul  he  made 
it  a  regular  practice  to  hold  the  conventus  after 
hia  armies  had  retired  to  their  winter-quarters. 
In  the  time  of  the  emperors  certain  towns  in 
each  province  were  appointed  as  the  scats  of 
standing  courts,  so  that  the  oonvetUus  were  super* 
seded.  (Cod.  Just  I  tit  40.  s.  6.)  The  term  con- 
ventus  is  lastly  applied  to  certain  bodies  of  Roman 
citizens  living  in  a  province,  forming  a  sort  of  cor- 
poration, and  representing  the  Roman  people  in 
their  district  or  town ;  and  it  was  from  among 
these  that  proconsuls  generally  took  their  assist- 
ants. Such  corporations  are  repeatedly  mentioned, 
as,  for  example,  at  Syracuse  (Cic.  in  Verr,  il  13, 
29,  iil  13,  iv.  25,  31,  v.  36,  &&),  Capua  (Caes. 
De  BelL  Ov.  i.  1 4  ;  Cic.  p,  SexL  4),  Salona  (Caes. 
De  Bell.  dv.  iil  9),  Puteoli  (Cic.  m  VaL  5), 
and  Corduba  (Caes.  De  BelL  Civ.  il  19 ;  comp. 
PROVINCIA.)  [L,  S.] 

CONVrVIUM.    [Symposium.] 

COOPTA'RE.  [CoLLBOiUM.] 
.  COTHINUS  (K6<t>iyos,  Enffl.  eoJin\  a  laige 
kind  of  wicker  basket,  made  of  willow  branches. 
(Moer.  Att  fuid  Hesych.  s.  v.  "K^pixot.)  From 
Aristophanes  {Av.  1223)  it  would  seem  that  it 
was  used  by  the  Greeks  as  a  basket  or  cage  for 
birds.  The  Romans  used  it  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  Columella  (xL  3.  p.  460,  ed.  Bip.)  in 
describing  a  method  of  procuring  early  cucumbers, 
says,  that  they  should  be  sown  in  well  manured 
soil,  kept  in  a  cophinus,  so  that  in  this  case  we 
have  to  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  portable  hot-bed. 
Juvenal  {Sat,  iii.  14,  and  vi  542),  when  speaking 
of  the  Jews,  uses  the  expression  oopkinMM  et 
fbenum  (a  truss  of  hay),  figuratively  to  designate 
thoir  high  degree  of  poverty.  [Corbis.]    [L.  S.J 

CORDIS,  dim,  CO  RDULA,  CORDICULA, 
a  basket  of  very  peculiar  form  and  common  use 
among  the  Romans,  both  for  agricultural  and  other 
purposes.  It  was  made  of  osiers  twisted  together, 
and  was  of  a  conical  or  pyramidal  shape.  (Var.  L.L, 
V.  139,  ed.  MUUer;  Isidor.  Orig.xx,d\  Cic  pro 
Seet.  38 ;  Ov.  Met,  xiv.  643;  PUiut  ^a^  il  7.  4  ; 
Suet  Ner,  19.)  A  basket  answering  precisely 
to  this  description,  both  in  form  and  material,  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  everyday  use  among  the  (lam- 
pan  ian  peasantry,  which  is  called  in  the  Ianp;uage 
of  the  country  ^  la  corbella,^  a  representation  of 
which  is  introduced  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
annexed  woodcut  The  hook  attached  to  it  by 
a  string  is  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  it  to  a 
branch  of  the  tree  into  which  the  man  climbs  to 
pick  his.  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  or  figs.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  woodcut  (Antidtitk  di  Er- 
colano^  torn.  iiL  tav.  29)  represents  a  Roman  fiirm. 
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in  which  a  farming  man,  in  the  shape  of  a  dwarf- 
ish satyr,  is  seen  with  a  pole  {aalXXd)  across 
his  shoulder,  to  each  end  of  which  is  suspended  a 
basket  resembling  in  every  respect  the  Campanian 
eorbella;  all  which  coincidences  of  name,  form, 
and  description  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  term  with  the  object  represented.      [A.  R.] 


CORBITAE,  merchantmen  of  the  larger  class, 
so  called  because  they  hung  out  a  corbis  at  the 
mast-head  for  a  sign.  (Festus  ;  Nonius,  s,  v,) 
They  were  also  termed  onerariae;  and  hence 
Plautus,  in  order  to  designate  the  voracious  ap- 
petites of  some  women,  says,  •*  0>rbitam  cibi 
comesse  possunt  *•  {Cat,  iv.  1.  20).  They  were 
noted  for  their  heavy  build  and  sluggish  sailing 
(LuciL  ap.  Non.  s.  v.  (hrbiiae  ;  Plant  Poen.  iil  1 . 4  X 
and  carried  passengers  as  well  as  merchandise,  an- 
swering to  the  large  ^  felucca  ^  of  the  present  day. 
Cicero  proposed  to  take  a  passage  in  one  of  thoee 
vessels,  which  he  opposes  to  the  smarter  class  of 
packets  (actuariola^  ad  AU,xy\.  6).  [A.  R.] 
CORDAX  (jcrf^o^).  [Chorus,  280,  a.] 
CORNI'CINES.  [Abnkatores.] 
CORNICULA'RII.  [Exkrcitus.] 
CORNU.  [Exkrcitus.] 
CORNU,  a  wind  instrument,  anciently  made  of 
horn,  but  afterwards  of  brass.  (Varr.  L.  Z.  v.  1 1 7, 
ed.  MUller.)  Accordmg  to  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  184,  a.) 
it  was  an  invention  of  the  Etruscans.  Like  the 
tuba^  it  differed  from  the  tUna  in  being  a  larger 
and  more  powerful  instrument,  and  from  the  tiba 
itself,  in  being  curved  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  C, 
with  a  cross-piece  to  steady  the  instrument  for  the 
convenience  of  the  performer.  In  Greek  it  is 
called  trrporffltXii  a-dKwiy^  It  had  no  stopples  or 
plugs  to  adjust  the  scale  to  any  particular  mode 
(Dumey'S  Hiat.  of  Music,  vol  I  p.  518)  ;  the 
entire  series  of  notes  was  produced  without  ke3rs 
or  holes,  by  the  modification  of  the  breath  and 
the  lips  at  the  mouthpiece.  Probably,  fit>m  the 
description  given  of  it  in  the  poets,  it  was,  like 
our  own  horn,  an  octave  lower  than  the  trumpet 
The  dassieum,  which  originally  meant  a  signal, 
rather  than  the  musical  instrument  which  gave  the 
signal,  was  usually  sounded  with  the  oomu, 

**  Sonuit  reflexo  classicum  comu, 
Lituuaque  adunco  stridulos  cantus 
Elisit  acre."  (Sen.  Oed,  734.) 
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From  whidi  linn  we  lesm  tbe  distinctaoii  betwv«i 
tbe  eonm  and  Utmrna,  m  from  Orid  (JMon.  I  98) 
we  leem  that  between  the  imba  and  conm  — 

**  Nod  tuba  directi,  nan  acru  comoa  flexL** 

THie  following  woodcnt,  taken  from  BaithoUni  (D0 
Tiliiitj  pi  403),  fllBrtiatce  the  abote  aeconnt.  [BJ.] 


COROLLA.     [Corona.] 

COROT^IA  (<rrrffawf),  a  crown,  that  ii,  a 
ciimlar  ornament  of  metid,  leaves,  or  flowen, 
woni  bj  the  ancients  round  the  head  or  neck,  and 
used  a«  a  fettiTeaa  weU  as  fnneral  decoration,  and 
a«  a  reward  of  talent,  military,  or  naval  proweaa, 
and  civil  worth.  It  indadea  the  lynonyaiea  of 
the  ipecies,  for  which  it  ia  often  oaed  abaolntely, 
OTc^ibni,  0T«^t,  ffr§^atmfia,  eoroUa^  tertmrn^  a 
garland  or  wreath. 

Judging  from  Homer*i  silence,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  adopted  amongst  the  Oreeks  of 
the  heroic  ages  aa  a  reward  of  merit,  nor  as  a 
festive  decoration ;  for  it  is  not  mentioned  amongst 
the  luxnries  of  the  delicate  Phaeacians,  nor  of  the 
suitors.  But  a  golden  crown  decorates  the  head 
of  Venus  in  thenymn  to  that  goddess  (1  and  7). 

Its  first  introduction  as  an  hononuy  reward  is 
attributable  to  the  athletic  games,  in  some  of  which 
it  was  bestowed  as  a  prize  upon  the  victor  (Plin. 
//.  N.  XV.  39  ;  Pmdar.  Ofymp.  iv.  36),  from  whence 
it  was  adopted  in  the  Roman  circus.  It  was  the 
only  one  contended  for  by  the  Spartans  in  their 
gymnastic  contests,  and  was  warn  by  them  when 
going  to  battle. 

The  Romans  refined  upon  the  practice  of  the 
Greeks,  and  invented  a  great  variety  of  crowns 
formed  of  different  materials,  each  with  a  separate 
appellation  and  appropriated  to  a  particular  purpose. 
We  proceed  to  enumerate  these  and  their  ]»oper- 
ties,  indnding  in  the  same  detail  an  account  of  the 
cocresponding  ones,  where  any,  in  Greece. 

I.  Corona  Obsidionalib.  Among  the  honorary 
crowns  bestowed  by  the  Romans  for  military 
achievements,  the  moat  difficult  of  attainment,  and 
the  one  which  conferred  the  highest  honour,  was 
the  eoroma  ob$idi(maUa,  presented  by  a  beleaguered 
army  after  ita  liberation  to  the  genenl  who  broke  up 
the  siege.  It  was  made  of  grass,  or  weeds  and 
wild  flowers  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxil  7),  thence  called 
corona  grandnea  (Plin.  H.  N.  zxii.  4),  and  grami- 
*ea  oUidumaliM  (Liv.  viL  37),  gatherod  firom  the 
^t  on  which  the  beleaguered  army  had  been 
endosed  (PIhl  L  c  ;  AuL  Gcll.  v.  6  ;  Festus, 
$.  V.  Obtiditmalis)  ;  in  allusion  to  a  custom  of  the 
eaiiy  ages,  in  which  the  vanquished  partv  in  a  con- 
test of  strength  or  agility  plucked  a  handiul  of  grass 
from  the  meadow  where  the  struggle  took  place, 
imd-gave  it  to  his  oppon€nt  'aa  a  token  of  victory. 
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(AnL  Gell.  v.  6 ;  Plin.  H.  AT.  nil.  4  ;  Festus, 
9,9,  Obmdkmalia  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg,  Am,  viiL  128.) 
A  list  of  the  few  Romans  whe  gained  this  honour 
is  given  by  Pliny  (H.  AT.  xxlL  4,  5).  A  repro- 
sontation  of  the  conma  gmmim»  ia  mtrodnced  in 
the  anncied  woodcut  (Ouichard,  />«  Antiqwu 
Trimmpkia^  p.  268  ;  compare  Hardooin,  ad  Pirn. 


1 1.  Corona  Civica,  the  second  in  honour  and 
importance  (Plin.  H,  N,  xvL  3),  was  presented  to 
the  soldier  who  had  preserved  tlie  life  of  a  Roman 
citiaen  in  battle  (AuL  Gell.  v.  6),  and  thrrefora 
accompanied  with  the  inscription  (M>  oriwai  tervatmm 
(Senec  Cleim.  I  26).  It  was  originally  made  of 
the  »fe«,  afterwards  of  the  aetculu*^  and  finally  of 
the  ^meretu  (Plin.  //.  N,  xvL  5),  three  different 
sorts  of  oak,  the  rtauKm  for  which  choice  is  ex- 
plamed  by  Plutarch  {QtiaesL  Jiam,  p.  151,  rd. 
Rcisk.).     It  is  represented  in  the  next  woodcuk 


As  the  possession  of  this  crown  was  so  high  an 
honour,  iu  attainment  was  restricted  by  very 
severe  regulations  (Plin.  //.  M  xvt  5),  so  that 
the  following  combinations  must  have  been  satis- 
fied before  a  claim  was  allowed  :  —  To  have  ore- 
served  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  in  battle,  slain 
his  opponent,  and  maintained  the  ground  on  which 
the  action  took  place.  The  testimony  of  a  third 
party  was  not  admissible  ;  the  person  resmed 
must  himself  proclaim  the  fact,  which  increased 
the  difficulty  of  attainment,  as  the  Roman  soldier 
was  commonly  unwilling  to  acknowledge  his  obli* 
gation  (0  the  prowess  of  a  comrade,  aiid  to  aho« 
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liim  tliat  deference  which  he  would  be  compelled 
to  pay  to  hU  preserver  if  the  claim  were  establuhed. 
(Cic  Pro  Plame,  30.)  Originally,  therefore,  the 
corona  dvioa  waa  presented  by  the  rescued  soldier 
(AuL  Qell.  r.  6  ;  Pol^b.  tl  87),  after  the  claim 
had  been  thoroughly  inrestigated  by  the  tribune 
who  compelled  a  reluctant  party  to  come  forward 
and  give  his  evidence  (Poiyb.  L  e.) ;  but  under 
the  empire,  when  the  prince  was  the  fountain  from 
whence  all  honours  emanated,  the  civic  crown  was 
no  longer  received  from  the  hands  of  the  person 
whose  preservation  it  rewarded,  but  from  the  prince 
himself  or  his  delegate.  (Tacit  Ann,  xv.  12  ; 
compare  iii  2.) 

The  preservation  of  the  life  of  an  ally,  even 
though  he  were  a  kmg,  would  not  confer  a  suffi- 
cient title  for  the  civic  crown.  When  once  ob- 
tained, it  might  always  be  worn.  The  soldier  who 
had  acquired  it,  had  a  place  reserved  next  to  the 
senate  at  all  the  public  spectacles  ;  and  they,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  company,  rose  up  upon  his 
entrance.  He  was  freed  from  all  public  burthens, 
as  were  also  his  fitther,  and  his  paternal  grand- 
&ther  ;  and  the  person  who  owed  his  life  to  him 
was  bound,  ever  after,  to  cherish  bis  preserver  as 
a  parent,  and  afford  him  all  such  offices  as  were 
due  from  a  son  to  his  &ther.  (Polyb.  vl  37  ;  Cic. 
iPfX) /'/aw.  30 ;  Plin.  jy.  AT.  xvl  5 ;  AuL  OelL  V.  6.) 

A  few  of  the  principal  persons  who  gained  this 
reward,  are  enumerated  in  the  following  pas- 
sages :  —  Plin.  H,  AT.  vii.  29,  xvl  5  ;  Liv.  vL  20  ; 
z.  46.  L.  Qellins  Publicola  proposed  to  confer  it 
upon  Cicero  for  having  detected  and  crushed  the 
conntiracy  of  Catiline  (AuL  OelL  v.  6)  ;  and  among 
the  honours  bestowed  upon  Augustus  by  the  senate, 
it  was  decreed  that  a  civic  crown  should  be  sus- 
pended from  the  top  of  his  house  (Dion  Cass.  liiL 
16  ;  Val.  Max.  ii  S.Jin.  ;  Ovid.  FatL  I  614,  iv. 
953,  jyitC  ilL  1.  6  ;  Senec  CUm,  I  26  ;  Suet. 
QUig.  19,  compare  Gaud.  17,  Tib,  26)  ;  hence  a 
crown  of  oak  leaves,  with  the  inscription  ob  creet 
§ervatot^  is  frequently  seen  on  the  reverse  of  the 
Augustan  medals,  as  also  on  those  of  Galba,  Vi- 
tellius,  Vespasian,  Trajan,  &&,  showing  that  they 
likewise  assumed  to  themselves  a  similar  honour. 

III.  Corona  Navalis  or  Rostrata,  called 
also  CLA88ICA.  (VelL  Pat  il  81.)  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  these  were  two  distinct 
crowns,  or  only  two  denominations  for  the  same 
one.  Viigil  {Aen,  viii.  684)  unites  both  terms  in 
one  sentence,  **  Tempera  natxaii  fulgent  rostrtUa 
corona.**  But  it  seems  probable  that  the  former, 
besides  being  a  generic  term,  was  inferior  in  dignity 
to  the  latter,  and  given  to  the  sailor  who  first 
boarded  an  enemy *fe  ship  (Plin.  H.  N.  xvi  3)  ; 
whereas  the  latter  was  given  to  a  commander  who 
destroyed  the  whole  fleet,  or  gained  any  very 
signal  victory.  M.  Agrippa  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  person  who  received  the  honour  of  a  naval 
crown,  which  was  conferred  upon  him  on  his  con- 
quest of  Sex.  Pompeius  in  B.  c.  36  ;  though,  ac- 
cording to  other  authorities,  M.  Varro  was  5ke  first 
who  obtained  it  from  Pompeius  Magnus.  (Comp. 
VelL  Pat  L  c ;  Liv.  EpU.  129  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
14 ;  AuL  OelL  v.  6  ;  Senec  De  Ben.  iii  32 ; 
Festns,  t.  v.  Ncmalia  Corona;  Plin.  H,N,  viiL  31, 
xvL  4;  Suet  Oamd,  17.)  At  all  events,  they 
were  both  made  of  gold  ;  and  one  at  least  (rottraia) 
decorated  with  the  beaks  of  ships  like  the  rostra  in 
the  forum  (Plin.  xvi.  4),  as  seen  in  a  medal  of 
Agrippa ;  the  other  (jM»aii$\  with  a  representation 
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of  the  entire  bow,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  wood- 
cut   (Ouichard.  De  Antiq.  Triumph,  p.  267.) 


The  Athenians  likewise  bestowed  golden  crowns 
for  naval  services  ;  sometimes  upon  the  person  who 
got  his  trireme  first  equipped,  and  at  others  upon 
the  detain  who  had  his  vessel  in  the  best  order. 
(Dem.  De  Oorom,  Prof,  Nov.  pp.  278,  279.  ed, 
Schaeffer.) 

IV.  Corona  Mc7rali&  The  first  man  who 
scaled  the  wall  of  a  besieged  city  was  presented 
by  his  commander  with  a  mural  crown.  (Aul.  Ot-U. 
V.  6.  4  ;  Liv.  xxvl  48.)  It  was  made  of  gold,  and 
decorated  with  turrets  (muri  pmrne^  Aul.  GelL  L  e.\ 
as  represented  in  the  next  woodcut  (Ouichard. 
De  Antiq.  Tnmnpk  p.  265) ;  and  being  one  of  the 
highest  orders  of  military  decorations,  was  not 
awarded  to  a  claimant  until  after  a  strict  investi- 
gation.    (Liv.  L  e,  ;  compare  Suet  A  tip,  25.) 


Cybele  is  always  represented  with  this  crown 
upon  her  head  (Lucret  ii  607,  610  ;  Ovid.  Fa$L 
iv.  219 ;  compare  Viig.  Aen,  x.  253,  vL  786)  ; 
but  in  the  woodcut  annexed  (Caylns,  Recmal 
<f  Antiq.  vol.  V.  pi.  3)  the  form  of  the  crown  is 
very  remarkable,  for  it  indudes  the  whole  tower  as 
well  as  the  turrets,  thus  affording  a  curious  specimen 
of  the  ancient  style  of  fortification. 


V.  Corona  Castrknsis  orVAXLARis.  The 
first  soldier  who  surmounted  the  oofiSMn,  and  forced 
an  entrance  into  the  enemy^s  camp,  was,  in  like 
manner,  presented  with  a  golden  crown,  called 
corona  eattrensie  or  vaUaris  (AuL  GelL  r.  6 ; 
compare  VaL  Max.  L  8.  §  6X  which  wis  oroi^ 
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jalimdM  (mOO  wed  in  fonDinff 
at  repreMBtod  in  tk*  aanczed 
wvodoit.    (Ooiciwrd.  IM  Amii^  Tiimmfk.  p.  266.) 
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Ml 


wiUitlie 


VI.  CoBONA  TaiDMPHALiii.  Then  w«re  tkree 
•arte  of  triumphal  aowm,  tka  fint  of  which  was 
wan  round  the  head  of  the  eonunandcr  daring  hit 
txinaph.  It  wat  made  with  kard  or  bar  leatat 
(Anl,  GeO.  t.  6  ;  Orid.  PomL  ii.  2.  81  ;  TihoU.  L 
7.  7)^  whkk  plaiBt  it  frttpMntly  net  with  on  the 
aaaient  coina,  both  with  the  becriet  and  without 
theai.  It  wat  the  kttar  kind,  aecordiny  to  Pliny 
(H.  AT.  XT.  39),  iriiich  wat  uted  in  the  trianpk, 
at  it  tiiown  in  the  annexed  woodcnt,  from  a  medal 
whidi  eoannemoiatet  the  Paithian  trionph  of 
Vcnridiat,  tke  liealcnant  of  Amony.  Being  the 
moot  honomaUe  of  the  three,  it  wat  tenned  fawva 
wiijwit  (Lit.  Tii  13)  ai 


The  tecood  one  wat  of  sold,  often  eariehed  with 
jewela,  which  being  too  luge  and  matriTO  to  be 
worn,  wat  bold  OTcr  the  head  of  the  geneml  during 
hit  triampb,  by  a  public  offieer  (atrmt  pMiem, 
Jot.  SoL  x.  41).  Thit  crown,  at  well  at  the 
fenncr  one,  wat  pretentod  to  the  Tictorioat  general 
by  hit  armj. 

The  tbird  kind,  likewite  of  gold  and  great 
Tahm,  wat  tent  at  pretentt  from  the  nroyincet  to 
the  mmmander,  at  toon  at  a  triampn  had  been 
decreed  to  him  (Phit  JemiL  PamL  84),  and  thert- 
ibre  thej  were  alto  tenned  /wwwaiiigfet.  (TertnlL 
De  Qmm,  Mil  c.  18.)  In  the  eariy  aget  of  the 
lepablic,  tkete  were  gratoitoat  pretentt,  bat  tab- 
lequeat^  th^  were  exacted  at  a  tribute  under  the 
naaae  of  flwaai  aMWuuimm^  to  whick  none  were 
entitled  but  tbote  to  wkom  a  trinmpk  had  been 
decreed.  The  cattom  of  pratenting  golden  crownt 
frma  tke  prorineet  to  rictorioot  aenoalt  wat  like> 
wite  in  nte  among  the  Oreekt,  tor  ther  were  pro- 
ibtdy  laTiahed  upon  Alexander  after  kit  conqnett 
of  Dardat  (Athen.  xii  d.  689,  a)  ;  and  the 
Romant  probably  borrowed  the  cattom  from  the 
Greekt.     [Adkum  CoaoNAUUM.] 

VIL  CoaoNAOTALis  wat  another  crown  of  lem 
— ^'^s'twPi  appropriated  tolely  to  conunaadeia.  It 
wat  giren  to  thoae  who  merely  deterred  an  oration, 


wkidk  happened  when  the  war  wat  not  dniy  de- 
wat  earned  on  againtt  a  Tory  inferior 


fbroa,  or  with  oenont  not  oontidered  by  the  kwa 
of  nataont  at  kwfal  eneauet,  tuck  at  tbTca  and 
piratet ;  or  wktn  tke  Tictonr  wat  obtained  witkout 
danger,  difficolty,  or  bloocUbed  (AnL  Cell  t.  6  ; 
Fettnt,  t.  9»  Ovaiis  CbnNM)  ;  on  which  account  it 
wat  made  of  myitle,  tke  tkrub  tacred  to  Venat, 
**  Quod  aon  Martau^  ted  qaati  Vmrnit  qaidam 
trinmpknt  ibret.**  (AnL  OcU.  Le, ;  Plot  MartwlL 
22  ;  compare  Plin.  H,N,  xt.  89  ;  Diouyt.  t.47.) 
Tke  myrtle  crown  it  tkown  in  tke  woodcut  an- 
nexed, from  a  awdal  of  Augnttat  Caetar. 


VIII.  ConoNA  Oliaoima.  This  wat  Hkewiee 
an  honoffmry  wreatk,  made  of  tke  oHto  leaf,  and 
conferred  upon  the  toldi^rt  as  well  as  their  com- 
mandert.  According  to  O^llios  (t.  6),  it  was  giren 
to  any  person  or  persons  through  whose  instru- 
mentality a  triumph  had  been  obtained,  but  when 
they  were  not  penonally  prrsent  in  the  action.  It 
it  repretented  in  the  next  woodcut,  from  a  medal  of 
Lepidut,  and  wat  conferred  both  by  Augustus  and 
the  senate  npon  the  toldiery  on  toTeial  «>«Tfttiimti 
(Dion  Catt.  xlix.  14,  xItL  40.) 


Golden  crownt,  without  any  particukr  designv 
tion,  were  frequently  presented  out  of  compliment 
by  one  individual  to  another,  and  by  a  general  to 
a  soldier  who  had  in  any  way  distinguished  him> 
self:     (LiT.  TiL  10,  87,  x.  44,  xxx.  16.) 

The  Gkeekt  in  genoal  made  but  little  use  of 
crownt  at  rewardt  of  Talour  in  tke  earlier  and 
better  oeriodt  of  their  history,  except  as  prises  in 
the  athletic  contetto  ;  but  preTiout  to  the  time  of 
AJemnder,  crownt  of  gold  were  profusely  distri« 
bated  among  the  Athenians  at  least,  for  erery 
triflinff  leat,  whether  civil,  naral,  or  military 
(Aet&  0.  Ctetipki  Dem.  De  Conm.  pamm)^ 
which,  though  larithed  without  much  diterimma- 
tkm  at  frr  at  rtgarda  the  chamcter  of  the  recetring 
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jMurties,  were  still  sabjected  to  certain  legal  le- 
■•trictions  in  respect  of  the  time,  place,  and  mode  in 
which  thej  were  conferred.  They  could  not  be 
presented  bat  in  the  public  assemblies,  and  with 
the  consent,  that  is  by  suffirage,  of  the  people,  or 
by  the  senators  in  their  council,  or  by  the  tribes 
to  their  own  members,  or  by  the  hifiSrai  to  mem- 
bers of  their  own  9fifu)s,  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  Aeschines,  the  people  could  not  lawfully 
present  crowns  in  any  place  except  in  their  as- 
sembly, nor  the  senators  except  in  the  senate- 
house  ;  nor,  according  to  the  same  authority,  in 
the  theatre,  which  is,  however,  denied  by  De- 
mosthenes ;  nor  at  the  public  games,  and  if  any 
crier  there  proclaimed  the  crowns  he  was  subject 
to  itrtfila.  Neither  could  any  person  holding  an 
office  receive  a  crown  whilst  he  was  ihrf^Kos, 
that  is,  before  he  had  passed  his  accounts.  But 
crowns  were  sometimes  presented  by  foreign  cities 
to  particular  citizens,  which  were  termed  <rrt^dyoi 
{cKMcoI,  cortmae  hospUalei.  This,  however,  could 
not  be  done  until  the  ambassadors  from  those  cities 
had  obtained  permission  from  the  people,  and  the 
party  for  whom  the  honour  was  intended  had  un- 
dergone a  public  investigation,  in  which  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  was  submitted  to  a  strict  inquiry. 
(Aesch.  Dem.  ILec.) 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  class  of  crowns, 
which  were  emblematical  and  not  honorary,  at 
least  to  the  person  who  wore  them,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  which  was  not  regulated  by  law,  but 
custom.     Of  these  there  Were  also  several  kinds. 

I.  Corona  Sacbrdotalis,  so  called  by  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xxix.  5.  §  6).  It  was  worn 
by  the  priests  {taoerdoiet)^  with  the  exception  of 
the  pontifex  Maximus  and  his  minister  (comtZ/at), 
as  well  as  the  bystanders,  when  officiating  at  the 
sacrifice.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  confined 
to  any  one  material,  but  was  sometimes  made  of 
olive  (see  the  preceding  woodcut ;  Stat.  7V6.  iiu 
466),  sometimes  of  gold  (Prudent  Ilcpi  2t^.  x. 
1011  ;  Tertull.  De  IdoL  18),  and  sometimes  of  the 
ears  of  com,  then  termed  corona  tpicea,  which  kind 
was  the  most  ancient  one  amongst  the  Romans 
(Plin.  //.  A^.  xviii.  2),  and  was  consecrated  to 
Ceres  (Hor.  Cktrm.  See.  30 ;  TibuU.  ii  1.  4, 1  L  15), 
before  whose  temples  it  was  customarily  suspended. 
(TibulL  L  1.  16  ;  compare  Apul.  Met.  vi.  p.  110. 
Varior.)  It  was  likewise  regarded  as  an  emblem 
of  peace  (TibulL  L  10.  67),  in  which  character  it 
appears  in  the  subjoined  medal,  which  comme- 
morates the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  between 
Antony  and  D.  Albinus  Brutus. 


II.  Corona  Funxbris  amd  Sspulchralis. 
The  Greeks  first  set  the  example  of  crowning  the 
dead  with  chaplets  of  lea\'es  and  flowers  (Eur. 
Pkoen.  1647  ;  Schol.  ad  loo,),  which  was  imitated 
by  the  Romans.  It  was  also  provided  by  a  law 
q^  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  any  person  who  had 
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acquired  a  crown  might  have  it  placed  upon  hit 
head  when  carried  out  in  the  funeral  pnoessiao. 
(Cic.  De  Leg.  ii.  24  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxL  5.)  Gar- 
lands  of  flowers  were  also  placed  upon  the  bier,  or 
scattered  from  the  windows  under  which  the  pro- 
cession passed  (Plin.  H,N.  xxL  7  ;  Dionys.  xL  39), 
or  entwined  about  the  cinersry  urn  (Plut.  MarotU, 
30,  Dtmekr,  53),  or  as  a  decoration  to  the  tomb 
(Plin.  H.Pi.xxLB  ;  Ovid.  TritL  iii  2. 82 ;  Tibull. 
ii.  4.  48).  In  Greece  these  crowns  were  commonly 
made  of  parsley  (<r^XiM»y).  (Suidas,  «.  r. ;  Plut.' 
Timol.  26.) 

III.  Corona  Convivialis.  The  use  of  chap- 
lets  at  festive  entertainments  sprang  likewise  from 
Greece,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  practice  of 
tying  a  woollen  fillet  tight  round  the  head,  fiw  the 
purpose  of  mitigating  the  effects  of  intoxication. 
(Comp.  Phiut  Ampk  iii  4.  16.)  But  as  luxury 
increased  they  were  made  of  various  flowers  or 
shrubs,  such  as  were  supposed  to  prevent  intoxica- 
tion ;  of  roses  (which  were  the  choicest),  violets, 
m3rrtle,  ivy,  pkilyra^  and  even  parsley.  (Hor. 
Carm,  il  7.  24,  et  alibi)  The  Romans  were  not 
allowed  to  wear  these  crowns  in  public,  **■  in  nsu 
pramiscuo,**  which  was  contrary  to  the  i»actice  of 
the  Greeks,  and  those  who  attempted  to  do  so 
were  punished  with  imprisonment  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxi  6  ;  compare  Hor.  Sat.  il  3.  256  ;  Val  Max. 
vi  9.  ext  1.) 

IV.  Corona  Nuptialis.  The  bridal  wreath 
((rr4<pos  to/a^Xiok,  Bion.  IdyB.  i.  88)  ^-as  also  of 
Greek  origin,  among  whom  it  was  made  of  flowers 
plucked  by  the  bride  herself,  and  not  bought, 
which  was  of  ill  omen.  Among  the  Romans  it 
was  made  of  verbena,  also  gathered  by  the  bride 
herself,  and  worn  under  the  Jiammeit9n  (Festus, «.  v. 
Corolla)  with  which  the  bride  was  always  en- 
veloped. (Catull.  Ixi  6.  8 ;  Cic.  De  Orat.  iii  58.) 
The  bridegroom  also  wore  a  i  haplet  (Plaut  Cos. 
iv.  1.  9.)  The  doors  of  his  house  were  likewise 
decorated  with  gariands  (CatulL  Ixiv.  294 ;  Juv. 
Sat.  vi.  51,  227),  and  also  the  bridal  couch. 

V.  Corona  Natalitia,  the  chaplct  suspended 
over  the  door  of  the  vestibule,  both  in  the  houses 
of  Athens  and  Rome,  in  which  a  child  was  bom. 
(Juv.  Sat.  ix.  85 ;  Meursius,  Attic  Led.  iv.  10.) 
At  Athens,  when  the  infuit  was  male,  the  crown 
was  made  of  olive ;  when  female,  of  wool  (Hesych. 
9.  V.  IriipoMOs) ;  at  Rome  it  was  of  laurel,  ivy,  op 
parsley  (Bartholin.  De  Puerp.  p.  127). 

Besides  the  crowns  enumerated,  there  were  a 
few  others  of  specific  denominations,  which  re- 
ceived their  names  either  from  the  materials  of 
which,  <»*  the  manner  in  which,  they  were  com- 
posed.    These  were  — 

I.  Corona  Lonoa  (Cic.  De  Leg.  24 ;  Ovid, 
Fast.  iv.  738),  commonly  thought  to  resemble 
what  we  call  fesloon$,  and  as  such  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  used  to  decorate  tombs,  cnrule  chairs, 
triumphal  cars,  houses^  &c.  But  the  word  must 
have  had  a  more  precise  meaning,  and  was  pro- 
bably called  longa  from  its  greats  sise,  and  meant 
a  circular  string  of  anything,  like  the  **  rosary  ^ 
used  by  the  lower  orders  in  Catholic  countries  to 
reckon  up  their  prayers,  which  in  Italy  is  still 
called  la  corona^  doubtless  tracing  its  origin  to  the 
corona  longa  of  their  heathen  ancestors,  to  which 
description  it  answers  exactly. 

II.  Corona  Etrusca,  a  golden  crown  made  to 
imitate  the  crown  of  oak  leaves,  studded  with 
gema,  and  decorated  with  ribbons  (Jkmmtei)  or 
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tMS  of  gold.  (PUn.  H,  M  xzi  4,  xxziiL  4.)  Any 
crown  futened  with  thew  ribbont,  whether  mil 
or  artificiall J  repretentcd,  was  alio  termed  cormia 
Ummuata^  a  ipeciiiien  of  whkh  ii  given  by  CajIob 
{R9tmml  tPAmtiq.  roL  t.  pL  57.  No.  3). 

III.  Corona  Pactum  (Plin.  H,  N.  zxi.  8), 
probably  the  wme  aa  ^eormmpleetUiscf  Plantiu 
{BaeeL  I  1.  37),  conma  iarta  (Pkopert.  iiL  20.  18, 
ed.  RuinoelX  pisaa  (Aul.  GelL  xviiL  2),  and  aa 
the  OTc^djioc  wXmktoI  and  KvAjor^t  ert^dUof  of 
the  Oreeka.  It  was  made  of  floweia,  ahniba, 
graia,  ivy,  wool,  or  any  flexible  mnti*rial  twiated 
togvtiier. 

IV.  Corona  SmLr-s  the  crown  med  by  the 
Salii  at  their  featiraL  It  was  made  in  the  fint 
instance  of  any  kind  of  flowers  sowed  together, 
inirtmd  of  being  wreathed  with  their  leaToa  and 
stalks ;  bat  subsequently  it  was  confined  to  the 
zose  only,  the  choicest  leaves  of  which  were 
iplected  from  the  whole  flower,  and  sowed  together 
bv  askiliid  hand,  so  aa  to  form  an  elegant  c^let. 
(Plin.  jff.  iV.  xjci  8.) 

y.  Corona  Tonsa  or  ToNsitis  (Virg.  Am, 
T.  556)  was  made  of  leaves  only,  of  the  olive  or 
laurel  for  instance  (Serv.  ad  Hrff,  Geerp.  iiL  21 X 
and  ao  called  in  distinction  to  netadii  and  others, 
in  which  the  whole  branch  was  inserted. 

VI.  Corona  Raoiata  (Stat.  Tkeh.  l  28)  was 
the  one  given  to  the  gods  and  deified  heroes,  and 
assumed  by  some  of  the  emperors,  as  a  token  of 
their  divinity.  It  may  be  seen  on  the  coins  of 
Trajan,  Caligda,  M.  Auielius,  Valerius  Probus, 
Theodosius,  dec,  and  is  given  m  the  woodcut  an- 
nexed, from  R  medal  of  M.  Antoniua. 


VII.  The  crown  of  vine  leaves  (pampima)  was 
appropriated  to  Bacchus  (Hor.  Carm,  iii.  25.  20, 
iv.  8.  33),  and  considered  a  symbol  of  ripeness 
approaching  to  decay;  whence  the  Roman  knight, 
when  be  saw  Claudius  with  such  a  crown  upon 
his  head,  augured  that  he  would  not  survive  the 
antnnm.  (Tacit.  Aim.  xL  4 ;  compare  Artemidor. 
179.)  rA.R.1 

CORCVNIS  (co^«r(f),the  cornice  of  an  entebbi- 
tore,  is  properly  a  Oieek  word  signifying  anything 
curved  (ScttoL  ad  ArUtopk.  Pint  253  ;  Hesych. 
s.  €.).  It  is  also  used  hj  Latin  writer^  but  the 
genuine  Latin  word  for  a  oonuM  is  eoroaa  or  earo- 
mi*.  (VitruT.  V.  2,  3.)  [P.a] 

CORPORA'TL      CORPORA'TIO.     [Col- 

i.RGII7M.) 

CORPUa      [COLLROWM.] 

CORPUS  JURIS  CIVI'Lia  The thrae  gnat 
oonpilations  of  Justinian,  the  Institutes,  the  Pan- 
dect or  Digest,  and  the  Cede,  together  with  the 
NoveDae,  form  one  body  of  Uw,  and  were  considered 
as  sneh  by  the  glo«ata!reSy  w^  divided  it  into  five 
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The  Digest  was  distributed  into  throe 
volumina,  UBdcr  the  respective  names  of  Digestum 
Vctus,  Infortiatom,  ana  Digestum  Novum.  The 
fourth  volume  contained  the  first  nine  books  of  the 
(}odex  Repetitae  Pmelectionis.  The  fifth  volume 
contained  the  Institutrs,  the  Liber  Authenticorum 
or  Novdlae,  and  the  three  last  books  of  the  Oxlex. 
The  division  into  five  volumina  appears  in  the 
oldest  editions  ;  but  the  nsnal  anangemeiit  now  is, 
the  Institutes,  Digest,  the  Code,  and  Novelhe. 
The  name  (kirpus  Juris  Civilis  was  not  given  to 
this  collection  by  Justinian,  nor  by  any  of  the 
glossatoica.  Savigny  asserts  that  the  name  was 
used  in  the  twelfth  century :  at  any  rate,  it  be- 
came commoo  from  the  date  of  the  edition  of  D. 
Gothofrsdus,  1604. 

Most  editions  of  the  Corpus  also  contain  the  fol- 
lowing matter : — Thirteen  edicto  of  Justinian,  five 
constitutions  of  Justin  the  younger,  several  eoosti- 
tations  of  Tiberius  the  younger,  a  series  of  consti« 
tutions  of  Justinian,  Justin,  and  Tiberias ;  118 
Novellae  of  Leo,  a  constitution  of  Zeno,  and  a 
number  of  constitutions  of  different  emperors,  under 
the  name  of  BcM'iAical  Aiord^fif  or  Imperatoriae 
Omstitationes ;  the  C^anonea  Sanctorum  et  vene- 
randorum  Apostolorum,  Libri  Feudoram,  a  consti- 
tution of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  two  of  the 
emperor  Henry  VII.  called  Extravagantea,  and  a 
Liber  de  pace  Constaatiae.  Some  editions  also 
contain  the  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  of  the 
praetorian  edict,  dec. 

The  Roman  law,  as  received  in  Europe,  consists 
only  of  the  (Corpus  Juris,  that  is,  the  three  compila- 
tioos  of  Justinian  and  the  Novellao  which  wen  is- 
sued after  these  compilations ;  and  further,  this  Cor- 
pus Juris  is  only  received  within  the  limits  and  in  the 
form  which  was  given  to  it  in  the  school  of  Bologna. 
Accordingly,  all  the  Ante-Justinian  law  is  now 
excluded  from  nil  practical  application  ;  also,  the 
Greek  texts  in  the  Digest,  in  the  place  of  which 
the  translations  received  at  Bologna  aro  substi- 
tuted ;  and  further,  the  few  unimportant  restora- 
tions in  the  Digest,  and  the  more  important  resU^ 
latioDS  in  the  Codex.  Of  the  three  collections  of 
Novellae,  that  only  is  received  which  is  called 
Authenticum,  and  in  the  abbroviated  form  which 
was  given  to  it  at  Bologna,  called  the  Vulgata. 

But,  on  the  other  hmid,  there  aro  received  the 
additions  made  to  the  Codex  in  Bologna  by  the 
reception  of  the  Authentica  of  the  Gmperoru 
Frederick  I.  and  II.,  and  the  still  mora  numerous 
Authentica  of  Irneriua  The  application  of  the 
matter  comprised  within  these  limits  of  the  Corpus 
Juris  has  not  been  determined  by  the  school  of 
Bologna,  but  by  the  operation  of  other  principles, 
such  as  the  customary  law  of  different  European 
countries  and  the  development  of  law.  Varioua 
titles  of  the  Orpns  Juris  have  little  or  no  appli- 
cation in  modem  times ;  for  instance,  that  part  of 
the  Roman  law  which  concerns  constitutional  fonna 
and  administration.  (Savigny,  Sytttm  dm  IJtuL 
Ronmckem  Recki$^  voL  i  pi  66.) 

Some  editions  of  the  (iorpas  Juris  are  published 
with  the  gkwsae,  aad  some  without  The  ktest 
edition  with  the  glosne  b  that  of  J.  Fehius,  Lugd. 
1 627,  six  vola  folio.  Of  the  editions  without  the 
gloasae,  the  most  important  are — that  of  Russardus, 
Lugd.  1660 — 61,  folio,  which  was  several  times 
reprinted  ;  C^tius,  Lugd.  1571  and  1581, 15  vols. 
12mo ;  Lud.  Charondae,  Antw.  ap.  Christ  Plantin, 
1575,  folio  ;  Dionys.  Gothofredi,  Lugd.  1583, 4tOi^ 
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of  wbich  there  are  ▼arioiu  editions,  one  of  tTie  best 
by  Sim. Van  Leeuwen,  Amst  1663,  folio  ;  O.  Cfar. 
Oebaneri,  coia  O.  Aug.  Spangenbeig,  Ooettmg.  1776 
^1797,  2voIs.4to;  Scbrader,  1  voL  4to,  Beriin, 
1832,  of  which  only  the  Institutes  are  yet  published. 
For  further  information  on  the  editions  of  the 
Corpus  Juris  and  its  seTeral  portions,  see  Backing, 
Ifutibaiomen^  p.  78,  &c^  and  Hackeldey,  Lekrfmck^ 
&c§97,a,12thed.  [O.  L.] 

CO'RREUS.      [0BLIOATIONS&] 

CORTI'NA.  L  In  its  primary  sense,  a  lai^ 
circular  ressel  for  containing  liquids,  and  nsed  m 
dyeing  wool  (PIul  H.  N,  iz.  62),  and  receiving 
oU  when  it  first  flows  from  the  press.  (Cat  IM 
Re  RuaL  66.)  2.  A  Tase  in  which  water  was 
carried  round  the  circus  during  the  games  (Plaut 
Poen.  T.  5.  12),  for  the  use  of  the  horses,  drirers, 
or  attendants^  See  the  cut  on  p.  284,  in  which  two 
of  the  children  thrown  down  by  the  horses  are 
furnished  with  a  ressel  of  this  kind.  8.  The  table 
or  hollow  skb,  supported  by  a  tripod,  upon  which 
the  priestess  at  Delphi  sat  to  deliyer  her  responses; 
and  henoe  the  word  is  nsed  for  the  oraele  itsel£ 
(Viig.  Am,  vl  347.)  The  Romans  made  tables  of 
marble  or  bronze  after  the  pattern  of  the  Delphian 
tripod,  which  they  used  as  we  do  our  sideboards, 
for  the  purpose  of  displaying  their  plate  at  an 
entertainment,  or  the  nduables  contained  in  their 
temples,  as  is  still  done  in  Catholic  countries  upon 
the  altars.  These  were  termed  oortmae  D^akieoA, 
or  Delpkioae  simply.  (Plin./r.  AT.  zjcdv.  8  ;  SchoL 
ad  Hot,  Sai.  I  6.  116;  Mart.  xiL  66.  7 ;  Suet. 
Anff.  52.)  4.  From  the  conical  form  of  the  Tessel 
which  contains  the  first  notion  of  the  word,  it 
came  also  to  signify  the  vaulted  part  of  a  theatre 
over  the  stage  (magni  cortina  ikeatriy  Sever,  in 
Aetn.  294),  such  as  is  in  the  Odeium  of  Pericles, 
the  shape  of  which  we  are  expressly  told  was 
made  to  imitate  the  tent  of  Xerxes  (Pans,  i  20. 
§  3 ;  Plut  PtrieL  13) ;  and  thence  metaphorically 
for  anything  which  bon  the  appearance  of  a  dome, 
as  the  vault  of  heaven  (Enniua,  €f>,  Var,  D«  Lmg, 
Lot  viiL  48,  ed.  Mttller) ;  or  of  a  circle,  as  a 
group  of  listeners  surrounding  any  object  of  at- 
traction.   (Tacit  IM  OraL  19.)  [A,  R.] 

CORYBANTES  ((ropMoyrcs).  The  history 
and  explanation  of  the  deities  bearing  this  name, 
in  the  eariy  mythology  of  Greece,  cannot  be  given 
in  this  place,  as  it  would  lead  us  to  enter  into  his- 
torical and  mythological  questions  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  Dictionaxy.  The  Coiybantes,  of  whom 
we  have  to  speak  here,  were  the  ministers  or  priests 
of  Rhea  or  Cybele,  the  great  mother  of  the  gods, 
who  was  worshipped  in  Phrygia.  In  their  solemn 
festivals  they  displayed  the  most  extravagant  fiuy 
in  their  dances  in  armour,  as  well  as  in  the  ac- 
oompanying  music  of  flutes,  cymbals  and  drums. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  470.)  Hence  leo^ama/i^t  was  the 
name  given  to  an  imaginary  disease,  in  which  per- 
sons fdt  as  if  some  great  noise  was  rattling  in  their 
ears.  (Plato,  Orito^  pi  54.  d.,  with  Stallbaum's 
note.)  [L.  S.] 

CORYBA'NTICA  ((ro^orruci),  a  festival 
and  mysteries  celebrated  at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  in 
conmicmoration  of  one  Coiybas  (Strab.  x.  p.  470.), 
who,  in  common  with  the  Cnretes,  brought  up  Zens 
and  concealed  him  from  his  fiuher  Cronos  in  that 
island.  Other  aooounts  say  that  the  Corybantes, 
nine  in  number,  independent  of  the  Curetes,  saved 
and  educated  Zeus ;  a  third  legend  (Cic.  De  Nat 
J>90r,  iii  23)  states  that  Coiybas  was  the  &ther 
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of  the  Cretan  Apollo  who  disftnted  the  sovereignty^ 
of  the  island  with  Zeus.  But  to  which  of  these 
traditions  the  festival  of  the  Coiybantica  owed  its 
origin  is  uncertain,  although  the  first,  which  was 
current  in  Crete  itself  seems  to  be  best  entitled 
to  the  honour.  All  we  know  of  the  Corybantica 
is,  that  the  person  to  be  initiated  was  seated 
on  a  throne,  and  that  those  who  initiated  him 
formed  a  drele  and  danced  around  him.  This 
part  of  the  solemnity  was  called  &p6ptHris  or  &po- 
rtafUt,  (Phto,  Ettikydem.  pi  277,  d. ;  Dion  Chiy- 
sost  Orat  xii.  p.  387 ;  Produa,  TMmL  PlaU 
vi  13.)  [L.  S.] 

CORYMBUa  CORY'MBIUM.  [Coma.] 
CORY  US,  a  sort  of  crane,  used  by  C.  Duilioa 
against  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  battle  fought 
off  Mybe,  in  Sicily  (&c.  260).  The  Romans,  wa 
are  told,  being  unused  to  the  sea,  saw  that  their 
only  chance  of  victory  was  by  bringing  a  sea-light 
to  resemble  one  on  land.  For  this  purpose  they 
invented  a  machine,  of  which  Polybius  (L  22)  has 
left  a  minute,  although  not  very  perspicuous,  de- 
scription. In  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  a  round 
Sole  was  fixed  perpendicuhrly,  twenty-four  feet  in 
eight  and  about  nine  inches  in  diameter;  at  the 
top  of  this  was  a  pivot,  upon  which  a  ladder  was 
set,  thir^-six  feet  in  length  and  four  in  breadth. 
The  ladder  was  guarded  by  cross-beams,  fiistened 
to  the  upright  pole  by  a  ring  of  wood,  which  turned 
with  the  pivot  above.  Along  the  ladder  a  rope 
was  passed,  one  end  of  which  took  hold  of  the 
oomif  by  means  of  a  ring.  The  wrviu  itself  was 
a  Strang  piece  of  iron,  with  a  spike  at  the  end, 
which  was  raised  or  lowered  by  drawing  in  or 
letting  out  the  rope.  When  an  enemy^s  ship 
drew  near,  the  machine  was  turned  outwards,  by 
means  of  the  pivot,  in  the  direction  of  the  assail- 
ant Another  part  of  the  machine  which  Polybins 
has  not  deariy  described  is  a  breastwork,  let  down 
(as  it  would  seem)  from  the  ladder,  and  serving 
as  a  bridge,  on  which  to  board  the  encmy^  vesseL 
(Compare  Curtius,  iv.  2.  4.)  By  means  of  these 
cranes  the  Carthaginian  ships  were  either  broken 
or  closely  locked  with  the  Roman,  and  Duilius 
gained  a  complete  victoiy. 

The  word  connu  is  also  applied  to  various  kinds 
of  grappling-hooks,  such  as  the  eorwu  demoliior^ 
mentioned  by  Yitruvius  (x.  19)  for  pulling  down 
walls,  or  the  terrible  engine  spoken  of  by  Tacitus 
(HuL  iv.  80),  which  b<ung  fixed  on  the  walls  of  a 
fortified  plaee,  and  suddenly  let  down,  carried  off 
one  of  the  besieging  party,  and  then  by  a  turn  of 
the  machine  put  him  down  within  the  walls.  The 
word  is  used  by  Celsus  for  a  scalpel.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark  that  all  these  meanings  have 
their  origin  in  the  supposed  resemblance  of  the 
various  instruments  to  uie  beak  of  a  raven.  [BLF.] 
CORY'TOa  [Aiicu8,p.l26,a.] 
COSMETAE,  a  dass  of  slaves  among  the  Ro- 
mans, whose  duty  it  was  to  dress  and  adorn  ladiea. 
(Jnv.  SaL  vl  476.)  Some  writers  on  antiquities, 
and  among  them  Bdttiger  in  his  Sabina  (i.  22) 
have  supposed  that  the  oosmetae  were  female 
shkves,  hit  the  passage  of  Juvenal  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  refute  this  opinion;  for  it  was  not  cus- 
tomary fSor  female  slaves  to  take  off  their  tunics 
when  a  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  upon  them. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  dass  of  female  sbves  whe 
were  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  cos- 
metae ;  but  they  were  called  cotmettioB^  a  name 
which  Naevins  chose  as  the  title  fiv  one  of  his 
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comedies     (See    Hemdar^   ad   Horai,    Std.  I 
2.  98.)  [L.  &] 

COSMETES  (jcotffniT^t),  an  officer  in  the 
Athenian  Gymnasia  in  the  time  of  the  Ramans. 
[Gymnasium.] 

COSMI  (ic^^i),  the  chief  magistrates  of 
Crete.  It  is  proposed  under  this  head  to  give  a 
brief  aocoont  of  the  Cretan  ooastitution. 

The  social  and  political  institutions  of  Crete 
were  so  complete! j  Dorian  in  character,  and  w 
similar  to  the  Spartan,  that  it  was  a  disputed  point 
amongst  the  ancients  whether  the  Spartan  consti- 
tntion  had  its  origin  there,  or  the  Cretan  was  trans- 
ferred from  Laconia  to  Crete.  The  historian  Ephoius 
{ap.  Slrab,  x.  p.  482)  ezmslj  states  that  the 
Spartan  institutions  bad  tneir  origin  in  Crete,  but 
were  perfected  and  completed  in  Sparta ;  ao  that 
there  is  good  reason  for  the  assertion  of  MUlIer 
(Doriaauy  iii  1.  §  8X  **  that  the  constitntion 
founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Doric  race,  was 
there  first  mouldied  into  a  consistent  shape,  but 
eren  in  a  more  simple  and  antiquated  form  than 
in  Sparta  at  a  subsequent  period.**  Thus  much,  at 
any  rate,  we  know  fer  certain,  that  there  were 
nvioaa  Dorian  cities  in  the  island,  the  politioal 
arrangements  of  which  so  elosely  resembled  each 
other,  that  one  ferm  of  goremment  was  ascribed  to 
all.  (Thirlwall,  JUmL  Greece^  toL  i  p.  284.)  In 
the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  nistorical  in- 
formation, this  was  an  aristooacy  consisting  of  three 
component  bodies,  the  Cbnu,  the  Genma  (ytpov- 
tfia),  and  the  Eecle$ia  (iKKK-nvia),  The  oosmi 
were  ten  in  number,  and  are  by  Aristotle  (PoL  iL 
7),  Ephoms  (c^.  6l^ti6.  L  e.\  and  Cicero  {ds  Rip, 
iL  33)  compared  to  the  ephors  of  Sparta.  MttUer, 
however  (iiL  8.  §  1 )  compares  them  with  the  Spartan 
kings,  and  supnoses  them  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
functions  of  the  kingly  office ;  which  Aristotle 
(probably  alluding  to  the  age  of  Minos)  tells  us 
was  at  one  time  established  in  Crete.  These  cosmi 
were  ten  in  number,  and  chosen  not  from  the  body 
of  the  people,  but  fimn  certain  yivn  or  houses, 
which  were  probably  of  more  pure  Doric  or  Achaian 
descent  than  their  neighbours.  The  first  of  them 
in  tank  was  called  Protoeotmua^  and  gave  his  name 
to  the  year.  They  commanded  in  war,  and  also 
oonduetcd  the  business  of  the  state  with  the  repre- 
sentati'  es  and  ambassadorB  of  other  dties.  With 
respect  to  the  domestic  government  of  the  state, 
they  appear  to  have  exercised  a  joint  authority 
with  the  members  of  the  gerusia,  as  they  are  said 
to  have  consulted  with  them  on  the  most  important 
mattera.  (Ephor.  L  c)  In  the  times  subsequent 
to  die  age  of  Alexander,  they  also  performed  cer- 
tain duties  which  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  lawsuits  into  court,  by  the  Athenian 
magistrates.  (Miiller,  Le.)  Their  period  of  office 
was  a  year ;  but  any  of  them  during  that  time 
might  resign,  and  was  also  liable  to  deposition  by 
his  coDeagues.  In  wme  cases,  too,  they  might  be 
mdicted  for  neglect  of  their  duties.  On  the  whole, 
we  may  conclude  that  they  formed  the  executive 
and  chiief  power  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Crete. 

The  Grnimoy  or  council  of  elden,  called  by  the 
Cretans  Ikw/s^  consisted,  according  to  Aristotle 
{PoUL  ii.  7),  of  thirty  members  who  had  formerly 
been  cosmi,  and  were  in  other  respects  approved  of 
(r&  hwh  9^ifioi  Kpiy6fi9voi,  Ephor.  /.  c).  They 
retained  their  office  for  life,  and  are  said  to  have 
decided  in  all  matters  that  came  before  them,  ac- 
eording  to  their  own  judgment^  and  not  agreeably 
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to  any  fixed  code  of  laws.  They  are  also  said  to 
have  been  irresponsible,  which,  however,  hardly 
implies  that  they  were  independent  of  the  **  un- 
written law  **  of  custom  and  usage,  or  uninfluenced 
by  any  fixed  principles.  (Thirlwall,  HtMt,  Greece^ 
vol  L  p.  186.)  On  important  occasions,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  they  were  {^/if ovAoi,  or  council- 
lors  of  the  oosmi. 

The  democratic  element  of  the  JMeaia  was  al- 
most  poweriess  in  the  constitution  ;  its  privileges, 
too,  seem  to  have  been  merely  a  matter  of  form  ; 
for,  as  Aristotle  observes,  it  exercised  no  function 
of  goverament,  excent  ratifying  the  decrees  of  the 
y4popT9s  and  the  leoo'/fioi.  It  is,  indeed,  not  im- 
probable that  it  was  only  summoned  to  give  its 
sanction  to  these  decrees ;  and  though  t£s  may 
appear  to  imply  the  power  of  withholding  assent, 
still  the  force  <j  habit  and  custom  would  prevent 
such  an  alternative  being  attempted,  or,  perhaps, 
even  thought  of.  (Thirlwall,  vol  I  p.  286  ;  G5tt- 
ling,  Ewemmu  ad  ArUtoL  ii  7.) 

From  these  observations,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Cretan  constitution  was  foimeriy  a  Dorian  aristo- 
crscy,  which,  in  the  age  of  Aristotle^  had  degene- 
rated to  what  he  calls  a  tivwotntia^  i.  «.  a  govern- 
ment vested  in  a  few  privileged  fiunilies.  These 
quairelied  one  amongst  the  other,  and  raised  fec- 
tions  or  parties,  in  which  the  demus  joined,  so  that 
the  constitution  was  frequently  broken  up,  and  a 
temporary  monarchy,  or  rather  anarchy,  established 
on  its  ruins.  The  cosmi  were,  in  feet,  often  de- 
posed by  the  most  powerful  citixens,  when  the 
latter  wished  to  impede  the  course  of  justice 
against  themselves  (ji^  8oDrcu  Slfcof),  and  an 
akoa/tia  then  ensued,  without  any  l^al  magis* 
tmtes  at  the  head  of  the  state. 

In  the  time  of  Polybins,  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy had  been  completely  overthrovm ;  for  he 
tells  us  that  the  election  of  the  magistrates  was 
annual,  and  detennined  by  democratioil  principles. 
(Polyb.  vl  44.)  In  other  letfeeU  also,  he  points 
out  a  difference  between  the  mstitutions  of  Crete 
and  those  of  Lycurgns  at  Sparta,  to  which  they 
had  been  compared  by  other  writers. 

MUller  observes  that  the  cosmi  were,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  chief  magistrates  in  all  the  cities  of 
Crete,  and  that  the  constitution  of  these  cities  was 
in  all  essential  points  the  same — a  proof  that  their 
political  institutions  were  detennined  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  governing,  t.  e.  the  Doric  race. 

The  social  relations  of  the  Cretans  seem  to  have 
been  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Spartans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Dorian  part  of  the  island 
were  divided  into  three  classes,  the  freemen,  the 
perioeci  or  Miicoot,  and  the  skves.  The  second 
dass  was  as  old  as  the  time  of  Minos,  and  was 
undoubtedly  composed  of  the  descendants  of  the 
conquered  population  ;  they  lived  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, round  the  ir6\tis  of  the  conquerors ;  and, 
thouffh  personally  free,  yet  exercised  none  of  the 
privueges  or  influence  of  citixens,  either  in  the 
administration  and  enactment  of  the  laws,  or  the 
use  of  heavy  arms.  They  occupied  certain  hinds, 
for  which  they  paid  a  yearly  tribute  or  rent,  sup- 
posed, fnm  a  statement  in  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  143), 
to  have  been  an  Aeginetic  stater.* 


*  The  expression  of  Dosiadas,  r&y  MKuy 
licflurror,  probably  refers  to  the  perioeci,  9ov\ot 
being  used  as  a  generic  term  for  those  who  were 
not  mil  and  free  ciUiens. 
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Tlie  alATei  were  divided  into  two  eknet,  iht 
paUic  bondmen  (^  leoafii  SovXcta),  and  the  daTes 
of  individiialB.  The  Ibnner  wen  coiled  the  /«Wmy 
ftroiof  lumtoi,  or  Muwtei  o^roSot:  the  latter,  i/pat- 
fiMtToi^  or  KKapSrctL  The  &^c^u«rrcu  were  ao 
named  from  the  cultivation  of  the  loti  of  land,  or 
A^iiqi,  aaBi|[ned  to  ]»itate  dtixeni,  and  were 
therefore  agncnltoral  bondsmen  (ol  nor*  itypiv^ 
Athen.  vi  p.  263).  The  /u^  was  diatingoiahed, 
by  mora  jHreciie  writen,  both  from  the  perioeci 
and  the  aphamiotae  ;  m  that  it  has  been  condnded 
that  every  state  in  Crete  possessed  a  public  do- 
main, cultivated  by  the  mnotae,  just  as  the  private 
allotmento  were  by  the  bondsmen  of  the  individual 
proprietors.  The  word  fuw^o,  as  Thiitwall  has 
remarked,  is  more  probably  connected  with  8fu»f 
than  Hinoa. 

The  origin  of  the  class  called  /<yo(a,  and  the 
jrXopdrai,  was  probably  twofold  ;  for  the  analogy 
of  other  cases  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they 
consisted  partly  of  the  slaves  of  the  conquered 
freemen  of  the  country,  and  partly  of  such  freemen 
as  rose  against  the  conquerors,  and  were  by  them 
reduced  to  bondage.  But  besides  these,  there  was 
also  a  class  of  household  servants  employed  in 
menial  laboursi  and  oilled  x^u^i6»arroc :  they  were, 
as  their  name  denotes,  purchased,  and  imported 
from  foreign  countries.  [K  W.] 

COTHURNUS  {k69o^s\  a  boot  lu  eaien- 
tial  distinction  was  its  height ;  it  rose  above  the 
middle  of  the  leg,  so  as  to  surround  the  calf  (alt^ 
saru  vUuire  cothumOf  Viig.  Aem.  i»  837)*  and 
sometimes  it  reached  as  high  as  the  knees.  (Miilin, 
Vases  Ant,  vol.  I  pi.  20  and  72.)  It  was  worn 
principally  by  horsemen,  hunters,  and  by  men  of 
rank  and  authority.  The  ancient  marbles,  repre- 
senting these  different  characters,  show  that  the 
cothurnus  was  often  ornamented  in  a  very  tasteful 
and  elaborate' manner.  The  boots  of  the  ancients 
were  laced  in  front,  and  it  was  the  object  in  so 
doing  to  make  them  fit  the  leg  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  evident  from  the  various  represent- 
ations of  the  cothuroua  in  ancient  statues,  that  its 
sole  was  commonly  of  the  ordinary  thickness.  But 
it  was  sometimes  made  much  thicker  than  usual, 
probably  by  the  insertion  of  slices  of  cork.  (Serv. 
M  Virff.  Ed.  IL  ee.)  The  object  was  to  add  to  the 
apparent  stature  of  the  wearer  ;  and  this  was  done 
eitner  in  the  case  of  women  who  were  not  so  tall 
as  they  wished  to  appear  (Juv.  Sat.  vL  507),  or  of 
the  actors  in  Athenian  tragedy,  who  assumed  the 
cothurnus  as  a  grand  and  dignified  species  of  cal- 
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oeamantam,  and  had  the  aoles  made  Binitaally 
thick,  as  one  of  the  methods  adopted  m  order  to 
magnify  their  whole  appearanesL  (Viig.  BeL  viiL 
10  ;  Hot.  SaL  i.  6.  €4  ;  An  Fiid.  280.)  Hcnee 
tragedy  in  general  was  called  cotkmrmu,  (Or. 
TYitt.  a  1.  393  ;  Juv.  vi  633,  zv.  29.) 

As  the  oothumns  was  eonmionly  worn  in  hunt- 
ing, it  is  represented  both  by  poeto  and  statuaries 
as  part  of  the  costume  of  .IM-ma.  It  was  also 
attributed  to  Bacchus  (VelL  Pat  iL  82),  and  to 
Mercury  (Hamilton^  Fosm,  vol.  iii.  pL  8).  The 
preceding  woodcut  shows  two  cothurni  firom  st»- 
tues  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino  (voL  ii.  pL  15, 
and  vol.  iii  pi.  38).  [J.  Y.) 

COTTABOS  (Ionic  KS&tragct  or  ffrroCorX  > 
social  game  which  was  mtroduced  from  Sicily  into 
Greece  (Athen.  zv.  p.  666),  where  it  became  one 
of  the  fiivourite  amusements  of  young  people  after 
their  repasts.  Tha  simplest  way  in  which  it  ori* 
ginally  was  played  was  this :  —  One  of  the  com- 
pany threw  out  of  a  goblet  a  certain  quantity  of 
pure  wine,  at  a  certain  distance,  into  a  metal  basin, 
endeavouring  to  perform  this  exploit  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  spill  any  of  the  wina  While  he 
was  doing  this,  he  either  thought  of  or  pronounced 
the  name  of  his  mistress  {E^fmoL  Mag,  «.  r. 
Korrotfi^tf),  and  from  the  more  or  less  foil  and 
pure  sound  with  which  the  wine  struck  against  the 
metal  basin,  the  lover  drew  his  conclusions  respect- 
ing the  attachment  of  the  object  of  his  love.  The 
sound,  «s  well  as  the  wine  by  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, were  called  Kiral^  or  ie4rra€ot :  the  metal 
basin  had  various  names,  either  jrorrdf  loy,  or  itot- 
ro^etoK,  or  AoroTf  toy,  or  x^^^*^"'^  o^  Xstcdmi^ 
or  iTKdupn^.  (Pollux,  vi.  109 ;  Etymd,  Mag,  L  c  ; 
Athen.  xv.  p.  667.  smb  fin.)  The  action  of  throw- 
inff  the  wine,  and  sometimes  the  goblet  itself^  vras 
caJled  &7Jc^\i),  because  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
game  turned  round  the  right  hand  with  great 
dexterity,  on  which  they  prided  themsdves.  Henoe 
Aeschylus  spoke  of  K6fTraSot  ieftcvhtfroi,  (Athen. 
XV.  p.  667.)  Thus  the  cottabus,  in  its  simplest 
form,  was  nothing  but  one  of  the  many  methods 
by  which  lovers  tried  to  discover  whether  their 
love  was  returned  or  not  But  this  simple  amuse- 
ment gradually  assumed  a  variety  of  different  cha- 
racters, and  became,  in  some  instances,  a  r^ular 
contest,  with  prises  for  the  victor.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  modes  in  which  it  was  carried  on 
is  described  by  Athenaeus  {L  &)  and  m  the  EtymoL 
Mag.^  and  was  called  8i*  ^v^i^wr.  A  basin  was 
filled  with  water,  with  small  empty  bowls  swim- 
ming upon  it  Into  these  the  young  men,  one  after 
another,  threw  the  remnant  of  the  wine  from  their 
goblets,  and  he  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  drown 
most  of  the  bowls  obtained  the  prise  (icorrdtfioy), 
consisting  either  of  simple  cakes,  sweet-meats,  or 
sesame-cakes. 

A  third  and  more  complicated  form  of  the  cot- 
tabus  is  thus  described  by  Suidas  («.  t>.  KorraSidu) . 
—  A  long  piece  of  wood  being  erected  on  the 
qrronnd,  another  was  placed  upon  it  in  an  hori- 
zontal direction,  with  two  dishes  hanging  down 
from  each  end ;  underneath  each  dish  a  vessel  full 
of  water  was  placed,  in  each  of  which  stood  a  gilt 
brazen  statue,  called  fidrns.  Eveiy  one  who  took 
part  in  the  game  stood  at  a  distance,  holding  a  cup 
full  of  wine,  which  he  endeavoured  to  throw  into 
one  of  the  dishes,  in  order  that,  struck  down  by 
the  weight,  it  might  knock  against  the  head  of  the 
statue  which  was  concealed  under  the  water.     He 
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«b«  •pffled  leaat  if  Ae  wine  gMned  tke  vktacy, 
and  thereby  knew  that  he  wet  loved  by  hm  mu- 
tieeiu    (See  SchoL  md  lucitu,  Ugipk.  Sb  toL  ii 

A  fourth  kind  of  eotteboa,  which  was  called 

Totfor),  ie  deKribed  bj  PoUnz  (tu  109X  the 
Scholiast  on  Arietophanes  (Poc,  1172),  and  Athe- 
naene  (xr.  p.  667).  The  MxaUed  /idn|r  was 
placed  opon  a  pillar  liniilar  to  a  eaadelabnua,  and 
the  dish  hangiqg  orer  it  most*  by  means  of  wine 
projected  from  Uie  goblet,  be  thrown  upon  it,  and 
tbenee  €bI1  into  a  basin  filled  with  water,  which 
from  this  fidl  gave  fiartb  a  sound ;  and  he  who  pro- 
doced  the  stroQgest  was  the  Tictor,  and  receired 
prizes,  foniiisring  of  eggi,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats. 

This  brief  description  of  four  tarioos  fbnns  of 
the  cottabos  may  be  salfident  to  show  the  general 
cfaancter  of  this  game ;  and  it  is  only  neoessanr  to 
add,  that  the  chief  object  to  be  accomplished  in 
all  the  Tarious  modifications  of  the  cottabus  was  to 
throw  the  wine  out  of  the  goblet  in  such  a 
that  it  should  remain  together  and  nothing  be 
spilled,  and  that  it  should  piodaoe  the  purest  and 
strongest  possible  sound  in  the  place  where  it  was 
thrown.  In  Sicily,  the  popularity  of  this  game 
wa«  to  great,  that  houses  were  built  fiw  the  especial 
purpose  of  playing  the  cottabus  in  them.  Tboie 
readers  who  wish  to  become  lally  acquainted  with 
all  the  Tarious  forms  of  this  game,  may  consult 
Athenaeos  (xr.  p.  666,  die),  the  Greek  Leiico- 
gnpber^  and,  above  all,  Groddeck  {Ueher  den 
KoUabou  der  GriaekeUj  in  his  AnHquari$cke  Ver- 
mcAty  I  Sammimigy  1800,  pp.  163->238),  who  has 
collected  and  docribed  nine  diflferent  forms  in 
which  it  was  played.  Becker  (CkariJtle$^  L  p.  476, 
Ax.)  IS  of  opinion  that  all  of  them  were  but  modi- 
fications of  two  principal  forms.  (Compare  also  Fr. 
JacoU,  Ueber  dem  Kottabo$  m  Wislamd*t  AUitekn 
Mummm^  uL  1.  pp.  475—496.)  [L.  S.] 

CO'T  YL  A  {rnvr^Kn)  was  a  measure  of  capacity 
among  the  Romans  and  Greeks :  by  the  former  it 
was  also  called  kimma  ;  by  the  latter,  rpv€Xia^  and 
fifdipa  or  tifdfunt.  It  was  the  half  of  the  seztariiis 
or  ^MTirs;,  and  contained  6  cyathi,  or  nenriy  half  a 
pint  English. 

This  mcnsure  was  used  by  physidans  with  a 
graduated  scale  marked  on  it,  like  our  own  chemi- 
cal measures,  for  measuring  out  given  weighu  of 
fluids,  especially  oiL  A  vessel  of  horn,  of  a  cubic 
or  cylindrical  shape,  of  the  capacity  of  a  eotyla, 
was  divided  into  twelve  equal  paru  by  lines  cut 
on  its  side.  The  whde  vesael  was  callediiira,  and 
each  of  the  parts  an  ounce  (aneia).  This  measurs 
held  nine  ounces  (by  weight)  of  oil,  so  that  the 
ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  oil  to  the  number  of 
ounces  it  occupied  in  the  measure  would  be  9  :  12 
or  3  :  4.  (Galenas,  Ih  Cornptm,  M^dicam.  per 
G'emra,  iiL  3,  i  16,  17,  iv.  14,  v.  3,  6,  vi  6,  8  ; 
Warm,  IM  Famd.  Mau.  he ;  Hnssey,  On  Amdmt 
WeiffkU,&e,)  [P-Sw] 

COTYTTIA  or  COTTYTES  (Kor^mo,  k6t- 
nrrcr),  a  festival  which  was  originally  celebrated 
by  the  Fd^''*"*  of  Thrace,  in  honour  of  a  goddess 
called  Cotyi  or  Cutytto.  (Strab.  x.  pw  470  ;  Eupolis, 
<9wi/ ^sifbL  «. «. ;  Snidas.)  It  was  held  at  night, 
and,  aoeording  to  Strabn,  resembled  the  festivals 
of  the  Caheiri  and  the  Phrygian  Cybde;  But  the 
wonhip  of  Cotys,  together  with  the  festival  of  the 
Cotyttia,  was  adopted  by  several  Greek  states, 
chitifly  those  which  wen  indaced  by  their 
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meptial  mterest  to  maintaiB  friendly  relations  with' 
Thraeei  Among  these  Corinth  is  expressly  men- 
tioned  by  Suidas,  and  Stiabo  (x.  p.  471)  seems 
to  suggest  that  the  wotship  of  Cotys  was  adopted 
by  the  Athenians,  who,  as  he  observes,  were  as 
hospitable  to  foreign  gods  as  they  were  to  foreigners 
in  gencfal.  (Comnare  Juven.  Sai,  iL  92.)  The 
priests  of  the  goddem  were  fermeriy  supposed  to 
have  boras  the  name  of  baptae ;  but  Buttroann 
has  shown  that  this  opinion  is  utteriy  groundless. 
Her  festivab  were  notorious  among  the  ancient* 
for  the  dissolute  manner  and  the  debaucheries  with 
which  they  were  oelebrated.  (Suidas,  t.  e.  lUrvf  ; 
HonU.  Epod.  xvii.  56  ;  TheocriL  vi  40.)  Another 
festival  of  the  mme  name  was  celebrated  in  Sicily 
(Plut  /Vverri.),  where  boughs  hung  with  cakes 
and  fruit  were  carried  about,  which  any  person 
had  a  right  to  pluck  off  if  he  chose  ;  but  we  Imve 
no  mention  that  this  festival  was  polluted  with  any 
of  the  licentious  practices  which  disgraced  those  of 
Thrace  and  Greece,  unless  we  refer  the  allusion 
made  by  Theocritus  to  the  CMyttia,  to  the  Sictliaii 
festival  (Compare  Buttmann^  essav,  Uebmr  dm 
Ka^fttia  wmd  die  Baptatt,  in  his  MptMnpua^  vol.  il 
p.  159;  Lobeik,  A^/hopk.  pp.  627,  1007, 
Ac)  [L.  S.] 

COVINA'RH.     fCoviNi/*.] 

COVPNl^S  (Celtic,  kovmm),  a  kind  of  car,  the 
spokes  of  which  were  anned  with  long  sickles,  and 
which  was  used  as  a  scythe-chariot  chiefly  by  the 
ancient  B<'l(;ians  and  Britons.  (Mria,  iil  6  ;  Lncnn, 
1 426 ;  Silius,  xvii.  422.)  The  Ronuini  designated, 
by  the  name  of  covinus,  a  kind  of  tiavelling  car- 
riage, which  leems  to  have  l>ecn  covered  on  all 
sides  with  the  eiccption  of  the  front.  It  had  no 
scat  for  a  driver,  but  was  conducted  by  the  travel- 
ler himself  who  sat  inside.  (Mart  A>>iy.  iL  24.) 
There  most  have  been  a  great  similarity  between 
the  Belgian  scythe-chariot  and  the  Roman  trarel- 
ling  carriage,  as  the  name  of  the  one  was  tmnsfiTTcd 
to  the  oth«  r,  and  we  may  justly  conclude  that  the 
Belgian  car  was  likewise  covered  on  all  sides,  ex- 
cept the  front,  and  that  it  was  occupied  by  one 
man,  the  covinarius  only,  who  was,  by  the  stnic- 
tnre  of  his  car,  sufiicientiy  protected.  The  cori- 
nani  (the  word  occurs  only  in  Tacitus)  seem  to 
have  cottstitoted  a  regular  and  distinct  part  of  a 
British  army.  (Tacit  A^/r.  35  and  36,  with  M.  J. 
H.  Becker'fe  note ;  Bdttichcr*s  Lejictm  Tacit.  «.  e. ; 
Becker,  Oalimt,  vol  i.  p.  222 ;  compare  the  article 
ESSBDUM.)  [L.  S.] 

CRATER  (icpar'fip:  Ionic,  icfnrrhfn  Lat  crafer 
or  enOera;  from  Ktpdmfu^  I  mix),  a  vessel  in 
which  the  wine,  according  to  the  custom  of  tho 
ancients,  who  very  seldom  drank  it  ptirc,  was 
mixed  with  water,  and  from  which  the  cups  were 
filled.  In  the  Homeric  age  the  mixture  was  al- 
ways made  in  the  dining-room  by  heralds  or  youii;? 
men  (aovpoi:  see  IL  iii.  pu  269,  Orf.  vil  182,  xxi. 
271).  The  use  of  the  vessel  is  sufficiently  clear 
from  the  expressions  so  frequent  in  the  poems  of 
Homer :  apirrQpa  aepd^otftfeu,  t.  «.  ohw  ital  08c»p 
rfr  Kfntr^^  pioywt'.  wiv9t9  npirrripm  (to  empty  the 
crater);  Kpfrnipm  vriiffMrOcu  {cratera  ttatuny^  to 
place  the  filled  crater  near  the  table) ;  Kprir^fjas 
hturri^tc$€U  woroto  (to  fill  the  craters  to  tho 
brim,  see  Buttmann,  Leril.  1 15).  The  crater  in 
the  Homeric  age  was  generally  of  silver  (Od.  ix. 
203,  X.  356),  sometimes  with  a  gold  edge  (O/. 
iv.  616),  and  sometimes  all  gold  or  gilt  {II,  xxiir 
219.)    It  stood  upon  a  tripod,  and  its  ordins 
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plaee  in  tha  pJrptfw  wm  in  the  xnott  lumoimble 
port  of  the  room,  at  the  fivthest  end  from  the  en- 
tnnoe,  and  near  the  aeat  of  the  moat  diatingniahed 
among  the  gueeta.  (Oi.  zxi.  145,  zxii  333,  com- 
pared with  341.)  The  aixe  of  the  crater  Mems  to 
have  varied  according  to  the  number  of  gncata ; 
for  where  their  nwnbtf  ii  increaaed,  a  biger  crater 
la  aaked  for.  (//.  ix.  202.)  It  would  leem,  at 
least  at  a  later  period  (for  in  the  Homeric  poema 
we  find  no  traces  of  the  cnstomX  that  three  craten 
were  filled  at  every  fSeaet  after  Uie  tables  wen  re- 
moved. They  must,  of  course,  have  varied  in  sixe 
according  to  the  number  of  guests.  According  to 
Suidas  {•,  V.  VLpcerlifi)  the  first  was  dedicated  to 
Hennes,  the  second  to  Charisius,  and  the  third  to 
Zeus  Soter;  but  others  called  them  by  diflfierent 
names;  thus  the  first,  or,  aocordinff  to  others,  the 
last,  was  also  designated  the  JCpar^p  &7a0ev  3a(- 
l»a¥os^  the  crater  of  the  good  genius  (Suidas  «.  «. 
'ATotfotr  Ao^rot :  compare  Athen.  zv.  p.  692, 
&c  ;  Aristoph.  Feq*.  607,  jPoje,  300),  Kpser^p 
tyuiat  and  iwramwrpis  or  furdifarrpw,  becaose 
it  was  the  crater  from  which  the  cups  were  filled 
after  the  waiJiing  of  the  hands.  (Athen.  xr.  p.  629, 
l&c) 

Craters  were  among  the  first  thin^  on  the  em- 
bellishment of  which  the  ancient  artists  exercised 
their  skill  Homer  (IL  xziii  741,  &c)  mentions, 
among  the  prises  propoaed  by  Adiilles,  a  beauti- 
fully wrought  silver  crater,  the  work  of  the  ingeni- 
ous Sidonians,  which,  by  the  elegance  of  its  work- 
manship, excelled  all  othen  on  the  whole  earth. 
In  the  reign  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  the  Lace- 
daemonians sent  to  that  king  a  bruen  crater,  the 
border  of  which  was  all  over  ornamented  with 
figures  (C^ta),  and  which  was  of  sueh  an  enor- 
mous size  that  it  contained  300  amphorae.  (Herod, 
i.  70.)  Croesus  himself  dedicated  to  the  Delphic 
god  two  huge  craters,  which  the  Ddphians  believed 
to  be  the  work  of  Theodoms  of  Samos,  and  Hero- 
dotus (L  61)  was  induced  by  the  beauty  of  their 
workmanship  to  think  the  same.  It  was  about 
01  35,  that  the  Samians  dedicated  six  talents  (the 
tenth  of  the  profits  mode  bv  CoUeus  on  his  voyage 
to  Tartesstts)  to  Hera,  in  the  shape  of  an  immense 
brazen  crater,  the  border  of  which  was  adorned 
with  projecting  heads  of  grifiins.  This  cntter,  which 
Herodotus  (iv.  152)  calls  Aigive  (from  which  we 
most  infer  that  the  Aigive  artists  were  celebrated 
for  their  craten),  was  supported  by  three  colossal 
brazen  statues,  seven  cubits  long,  with  their  knees 
dosed  together. 

The  number  of  croten  dedicated  in  temples 
seems  everywhere  to  have  been  very  great  Livios 
Andronicus,  in  his  Equus  Trojanus,  represented 
Agamemnon  returning  firom  Troy  with  no  less  than 
8000  craters  (Cic  ad  Fam.  vil  1),  and  Cicero 
(m  Verr,  iv.  68)  says  that  Verres  carried  away 
from  Syracuse  the  most  beautiful  brazen  craters, 
which  most  probably  belonged  to  the  various  tem- 
ples of  that  city.  But  craters  were  not  only  de- 
dicated to  the  gods  as  anathematl^  but  were  used 
on  various  solemn  occasi<»is  in  their  service.  Thus 
we  read  in  Theocritus  (v.  63,  compare  Virgil, 
£kicff,  v.  67) : — ''  I  shall  offer  to  the  Muses  a  crater 
full  of  fresh  milk  and  sweet  olive- oil**  In  sacri- 
fices the  libation  was  always  taken  from  a  crater 
(Demosth.  De  FaU.  LegaL  p.  431,  e,  Lq^L  p.  506, 
&  Mid,  p.  631,  e.  Afaeart  {k  1072  ;  compare  Bekk. 
Aueedtii.  p.  274.  4),  and  sailors  before  they  set  out 
on  their  journey  used  to  take  the  libation  with 
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cups  ttom  a  crater,  and  pour  it  into  the  sea. 
(Thucyd.  vL  32 ;  Diodor.  ili.  3  ;  Airian,  Amab. 
vL  3  ;  Virg,  Am,  v.  766.)  The  name  crater  was 
also  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  a^irXimf^ 
attnia,  a  pail  in  which  water  was  fetched.  (Naev. 
€gMid  Ncm,  xv.  36  ;  Hesych.  t.  r.  Kfwr^pcf .) 

The  Romans  u^d  their  crater  or  crcUera  for  the 
same  purposes  for  which  it  was  used  in  Greece ; 
but  the  most  elegant  specimens  were,  like  moot 
other  works  of  art,  made  by  Oreeksi  (Viig.  Aeu.u 
727,  ill  626  ;  Ovid,  Fast  r.  522 ;  Hor.  Carm. 
ill  18.  7.)  [L.S.] 

CRATES  (rdlpiros),  a  hurdl^  used  by  the 
ancients  for  several  purposes.  First,  in  war,  espe- 
cially in  assaulting  a  dty  or  camp,  they  were  phced 
before  or  over  the  head  of  the  soldier  to  shield  off 
the  enemy'b  missiles.  (Amm.  Marc  xxl  12.)  From 
the  pUUei^  which  were  employed  in  the  same  way, 
they  difiiered  only  in  being  without  the  covering  of 
raw  hides.  A  l^hter  kind  was  thrown  down  to 
make  a  bridge  over  fosses,  for  examples  of  which 
see  Caesar,  B.  G,  vil  81,  86.  By  the  besieged 
(V^get  iv.  6)  they  were  used  joined  together  so 
as  to  fonn  what  Vegetius  calls  a  metaOs,  and  filled 
with  stones :  these  were  then  poised  between  two 
of  the  battlements ;  and  as  the  storming  party 
approached  upon  the  kdders,  overturned  on  their 
heads. 

A  capital  punishment  was  called  by  this  name, 
whence  the  pnrsse  $ub  eraU  nMoori.  The  criminal 
was  thrown  into  a  pit  or  well,  and  hurdles  laid 
upon  him,  over  wnich  stones  were  afterwarda 
heaped.     (Liv.l  61,  iv.60  ;  Tadt  German.  12.) 

Odlas  odled  fieariat  were  used  by  the  countiy 
people  upon  which  to  dry  fin,  grapes,  &cl,  in  the 
rays  of  tae  sun.  (Colum.  xii.  15,  16.)  These,  as 
Columdla  informs  us,  were  made  of  sedge  or 
strew,  and  also  employed  as  a  sort  of  matting  to 
screen  the  fruit  from  the  weather.  Virgil  {Georg, 
I  94)  recommends  the  use  of  hurdles  in  agriculture 
to  level  the  ground  after  it  has  been  turned  up 
with  the  heavy  rake  (raalrwm).  Any  texture  of 
rods  or  twigs  seems  to  have  been  called  by  the 
general  name  croles.  [B.  J.] 

CRE'PIDA  (kynpr^t),  a  dipper.  Slippen  were 
worn  with  the  pallium,  not  with  the  toga,  and 
were  properiy  characteristic  of  the  Greeks,  though 
adopted  nom  them  by  the  Romans.  Hence  Sue- 
tonius says  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  (c;  13),  Depo* 
$Uopatrio  kabitm  redtffit  m  ad  paUimmH  anqndtu^ 
As  the  cothurnus  was  assumed  by  tragedians,  be- 
cause it  was  adapted  to  be  part  of  a  grand  and 
stately  attire,  the  acton  of  comedy,  on  the  other 
hand,  wore  crepidae  and  other  cheap  and  eommon 
coverings  for  the  feet  [Baxxa  ;  Sooccs.]  Also, 
whereas  the  andents  had  their  more  finished  boots 
and  shoes  made  right  and  left,  their  dippers,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  made  to  fit  both  feet  indif. 
ferently.     [Idd.  Ong.  ix.  34.)  [J.  Y.] 

CREPITA'CULUM.     [Sistkum.] 

CRETIO  HEREDITATIS.    [Hbrm.] 

CRIMEN.  Though  this  word  occun  so  fire- 
quently,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  its  meaning.  Crimen 
is  often  equivalent  to  accusatio  (icarrryopla) ;  but  it 
firequently  means  an  act  which  is  legally  punish- 
able. In  this  latter  sense  there  seems  to  be  no 
exact  definition  of  it  by  the  Roman  jurists.  Ac^ 
cording  to  some  modem  writers,  crimina  are  either 
public  or  private ;  but  we  have  still  to  determine 
the  notions  of  public  and  private.  There  was  a 
want  of  precise  terminology  as  to  what,  m  common 
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;  and  tkk  delect  appan  in  odier  lyitui 
of  jmuiinideiKe.  CriiMii  has  been  bImi  dafinad  by 
modem  writen  to  be  that  which  it  capitalia,  at 
nnude^  &&;  delictum,  that  which  it  a  private 
inioiy  (pnTaia  noxa);  a  dittinctioB  f 
pnicndj  on  Dw.  3U  tit  1. 1. 17.  §  15. 

Deliett  (dehcta)  woe  maleficia»  w 
(Dig.  47.  tiu  1.  a  3)»  and  the  foondation  of  «m 
date  of  oUijsationeo:  thete  deliett,  at  tnuBerated 
by  Gaint  (iii.  182),  are  lutna^  mpiaa,  damnro, 
injoriae ;  they  gave  a  right  of  aetata  to  the  indi- 
Tidaal  ioiued,  and  intitled  hnn  to  eompoitatioo. 
Thete  doicto  wen  tometiaiet  called  crimina  (cri- 
men fwti.  Gain,  iiL  197X  Crimea  thenfere  it 
aomeiimet  applied  to  that  dam  of  ddicta  called 
privata (Dig.  47.  tiLl.  De  PtivaH§  DtUdu) ;  and 
acoordini^y  crimen  may  be  riewed  at  a  gennt, 
«f  which  the  delicta  enamemtod  bj  Oaiat  are  a 
tpeciet.  Bat  crimen  and  ddictam  am  temeiimm 
uted  at  tjmmjuMHit.  (Dig.  46L  tit  19.  i.  1.)  In 
one  pmiMH  (Dig;  4S.  tit  19.  a  5)  we  md  of 
natjon  delicta  (a  term  implying  that  theto  are 
mintm  ddktaX  which  ezprettion  it  coupled  with 
the  •zpteaaoB  omnia  crimina  in  tach  a  way  that 
the  iuference  of  crimen  eontainiqg  delictam  it,  to 
fiv  at  coBoenit  thit  patmge,  neeettaiy;  for  the 
enmia  crintina  cmaprehend  (in  thit  patt^ge)  more 
than  the  delicta  mi^eta. 

Some  jndieia  pnUica  wen  capitalia,  and  toate 
were  not  (Dig.  48.  tit  1.  1.2.)  Jadida,  which 
cwMjei-ned  crimion,  were  not,  lor  that  raaton  only, 
pablicik  There  were,  therefeet,  oimina  which 
were  not  tried  in  jadicia  poblica  Thit  it  con- 
iiicent  with  what  it  elated  abore  at  to  thote  cri- 
mina (delicta)  which  were  the  aabject  of  actioot. 
Thoee  crimina  only  were  the  tabfect  of  jndida 
paUiea,  which  were  made  to  by  •Pfrial  lawt ;  toch 
at  the  Jnlia  de  adnlterii^  Cornelia  de  ticariit  et 
veneficia,  Pempeia  de  parricidiit,  Jnlia  pernhfnt, 
Cornelia  de  tettamentia,  Jolia  de  ri  privata,  Julia 
de  ri  pnUica,  Julia  de  ambitn,  Julia  repetandaram, 
Julia  de  annonn.  (Dig.  48.  tit  1.  a.  1.)  So  fiv  at 
Gcao  (De  OraL  iL  25)  empneratet  cantae  crimi- 
nam,  tbey  were  caaaae  pablici  judicii ;  bnt  he  addt 
(iL  31X  **  eriminnm  ett  mnltitudo  infinitiL**  Again, 
in&mSa  waa  not  the  conteqnenee  of  e\ery  crimen, 
but  only  of  thote  crimina  which  were  **  pablici 
jndiciL^  A  eondenmation,  therefine,  fat  a  crimen, 
not  pablici  jndidi,  wat  not  loDowed  by  infiunia, 
nafem  the  crimen  laid  the  foundation  of  an  actio, 
in  which,  eren  m  the  care  of  a  privatom  judicium, 
the  eoadenmatioa  wat  followed  by  iniamia ;  at 
Inrtom,  rapina,  injuriae.    (Dig.  48.  tit  1.  i.  7.) 

Mott  modem  writera  on  Ronwn  law  hare  con- 
tidered  delicta  as  the  general  teim,  which  they 
hare  tabdirided  into  delicta  publica  and  privata. 
The  dirieion  of  delicta  into  pnblica  and  prireta 
had  partly  itt  origin  in  the  opinion  generally  enter- 
tained of  the  natnre  of  the  delict ;  but  the  legal 
djttinctaon  mutt  be  derired  frma  a  eontidemtion  of 
the  form  of  obtaining  redrem  for,  or  pvnithing,  the 
wnng.  Thote  delicta  which  were  pvnitbable  ae- 
eofdiog  to  special  leget,  tenatut-oontulta,  and  oon- 
ttiiBtionea,  and  were  pratecnted  in  jndieia  pnblica 
by  an  aecuaatio  mibliea,  were  more  etpedally  called 
crimtoa ;  and  tae  penaltiet,  in  cate  of  eonrictjon, 
were  loM  of  life,  of  fireedom,  of  ciritat,  and  the  oon- 
tequent  infomia,  and  lometimet  pecuniary  penaltiet 
aliob  There  deKcta  not  proridrd  for  at  above  men- 
by  actiflo,  and  were  the 


tnbjeeta  of  jadicia  prifata,  in  which  Memhuy  eom* 
penaation  watawaided  to  the  injured  party.  At  a 
later  period  we  find  a  dam  of  crimina  eztiaacw 


dinaria  (Dig.  47.  tit  11),  which  are  tomewhat 
regudy  defined.  They  are  offmeet  which  in  the 
eariier  hw  woaU  hare  been  the  feoadation  of 
actkna,  bat  were  amimihted,  at  to  their  punish, 
meat,  to  crimiaa  pnUid  jndidi  Thit  new  dam 
of  crimiaa  (new  at  to  the  form  of  judicial  preeeed^ 
ingt)  mutt  hare  aritta  from  a  growing  opinion  of 
the  pwpiiety  of  not  limittng  ponithment,  in  certain 
eaaet,  to  eompenmlka  to  the  party  injured.  The 
pcnoa  who  inquired  judicially  eztre  ordinem,  might 
aflz  what  ponithment  he  pleated,  within  rraton- 
aUe  limits^  (Dig.  48.  tit  19.  t.  13L)  Thus,  if  a 
penoa  mtended  to  pneeente  hit  action,  which 
wat  founded  on  waUtfirium  (delict),  for  pecuniary 
fnaipentation,  he  followed  the  jut  ordinarium  ;  but 
if  he  withed  to  punith  the  tdander  othcnrite  (extra 
tcdinem  ejut  rri  poenam  exerccri  (eP)  relit),  then  he 
took  criminal  prootedimn,  **  tnbocriptit  in  crimen.** 
(pia.47.titra3w) 

The  forty.terenth  book  of  the  Digett  trcatt  ftrrt 
of  delicta  privata  properiy  m  called  (Tit  1—10), 
and  then  of  eztmordinaria  crimina.  The  forty* 
eighth  book  treatt  of  crimina,  and  the  fint  title  it 
De  PuUidt  Judiciia  Comaentation  might  be  de- 
aiaaded  by  the  heredre  of  tae  injured  pereon,  and 
of  the  hetedet  of  the  wrong-doer ;  but  the  heredea 
of  the  wnngHloer  were  not  liable  to  a  peoal  action 
(pocnalit  actio,  Dig.  47.  tit  1.  a  \\  Compenta- 
tarn  eonld  be  tued  for  by  the  party  injured :  a 
penalty,  which  wat  not  a  direct  Iwnefit  to  the  in* 
jnred  party,  was  sued  for  by  the  state,  or  by  thoea 
to  whom  the  power  of  pnoecution  was  giren,  at  in 
the  eare  of  the  lex  Julia  de  adulteriis,  die.  In 
the  care  of  ddirta  publica,  the  intention  of  the 
doer  wat  the  main  thing  to  be  contidered:  the 
act,  if  done,  wat  not  for  tint  reaton  only  panithed  \ 
nor  if  it  remained  incomplete,  wat  it  for  that  rea- 
ton only  unpunithed.  In  the  care  of  delicta  pri* 
reta,  the  injury,  if  done,  wat  always  oompentated, 
eren  if  it  wat  merely  culpa.  [U.  L.] 

CRINIS.     [Coma.] 

CRISTA.    [Oalba.] 

CRITAE  (irpirai),  judges.  This  name  wat 
ai^lied  by  the  Greeks  to  any  person  who  did  not 
jud^  of  a  thing  like  a  liacarr^t,  aooording  to 
positive  laws,  but  acoording  to  his  own  sense  of 
justice  and  equity.  (HerML  iiL  160;  Demosth. 
Oiprfi.  L  p.  17,  e.  Mid,  p,  520.)  But  at  Athene 
a  number  of  uptrtii  wat  choten  by  ballot  foom  a 
number  of  selected  candidates  at  erery  wlebmtion 
of  the  Dionytia,  and  were  called  d  aprrot,  war' 
4(ex^*  Their  office  wat  to  judge  of  the  merit  of 
the  differmt  chomtet  and  dramatic  poems,  and  to 
award  the  prises  to  the  ricton.  (Isocr.  Tnxpex, 
p.  365,  0.  with  (}orMa*  note.)  Their  number  is 
stated  by  Suidaa  {$.  r.  *Ef  w4rr%  ttpvritv  yovpwn) 
to  haire  been  fire  for  comedies,  and  O.  Hermann 
hat  tuppotcd,  with  great  probobility,  that  there 
were  on  the  whde  ten  apiroi,  five  for  comedy,  and 
the  same  number  for  tngedv,  one  being  taken 
foom  every  tribe.  The  expression  in  Aristophanes 
(ilv.  421),  puuaf  wuiri  roti  Kptrms^  signifies  to 
nin  the  victory  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
fire  judges.  For  the  complete  literature  of  this 
subject,  see  K.  F.  Hermann^  Mammal  of  ike  Pol, 
Ami.  ^^HNMe,  §  149.  n.  13.  [L.  S.] 

CRO'BYLUS.    [Coma.] 

CROC(yTA  (sc.«m<m;  apoKsrr^r  tc.  l^w^ 
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CROTALUM. 


or  Kpoieanhs  sc.  X'^^^^)^  ^''f^  ^  ^^^  of  gala  dress, 
chiefly  worn  by  women  on  solemn  occasions,  and 
in  Greece  especially,  at  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia. 
(Aristoph.  Ran,  46,  with  the  SchoL  Lytistr. 
44  ;  Pollux,  iv.  18.  117.)  It  was  also  worn  by 
the  priest  of  Cybde  (Apul.  Met,  8  and  11  ; 
Virg.  AeH,  ix^.  614),  and  sometimes  by  men  of 
effeminate  character.  (Aristoph.  T%e9moph,  253  ; 
Suidas,  «.  V. ;  Plant  and  Naevius,  ap.  Nonium, 
xiy.  8.  and  xW.  4  ;  Cic.  Haruap.  Retp.  21.)  It 
is  evident  from  the  passage  of  Vii^iU  that  its 
name  was  derived  from  crocusy  one  of  the  &vourite 
colours  of  the  Greek  ladies,  as  we  still  see  in  the 

Pictures  discovered  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
'he  circumstance  that  dresses  of  this  colour  were 
in  Latin  commonly  called  vestes  crocatae  or  cro- 
ceae,  has  induced  some  writers  on  antiquities  to 
suppose  that  crocota  was  derived  from  Kpoicfi 
(woof  or  weft),  or  KpoKts  (a  flake  of  wool  or  cotton 
on  the  surfiice  of  the  doth),  so  that  it  would  be  a 
soft  and  woolly  kind  of  dress.  (Salmas.  ad  Os- 
pitolm,  PerUnae,  8.  t  L  p.  547,  and  ad  TerhdL  De 
FalL  p.  329.)  But  the  passages  above  referred  to 
are  suflicient  to  refute  this  opinion,  and  the  name 
erocota  was,  like  many  others,  adopted  by  the 
Romans  from  the  GreMcs.  (Compare  Becker's 
OMfikUs,  vol  iu  p.  351,  &C.)  [L.  &] 

CRO'NIA  {Kp6¥ta\  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Athens  in  honour  of  Cronos,  whose  worship  was 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Attica  by 
Cecrops.  He  had  a  temple  in  common  with  Rhea. 
(Pans.  i.  18.  fi  7  ;  comp.  vL  20.  §  1.)  The  fes- 
tival  was  held  on  the  twelfth  of  the  month  of 
Hecatombaeon  (Demosth.  c  Timocr,  p.  708  ;  Plut 
The$,  12  ;  Etym.  M.  s.  r.),  which,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  history  of  Attica,  bore  the  name  of 
/aV  KpovUtv.    .(Athen.  xiiL  p.  581.) 

The  Rhodians  also  celebrated  a  festival  in  honoor 
of  Cronos  —  perhaps  the  Phoenician  Moloch  —  to 
whom  human  sacrifices,  generally  consisting  of 
criminals,  were  offered.  The  festival  was  held  on 
the  sixteenth  of  Metageitnion.  (Porphyr.  De 
Ahstinmi,  ii.  54.) 

Greek  writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Roman 
Saturnalia,  apply  to  them  the  name  K/N$yia,  which 
in  the  early  times  seem  to  have  really  resembled 
them  in  their  excessive  mefriment.  (See  Athen. 
xiv.  p.  639  ;  Appian,  Samm,  10.  §  5  ;  Buttmann, 
M^ol.  vol.  ii.  p.  52,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

CROTALUM  {Kp6TaXor\  a  kind  of  cymbal, 
erroneously  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  the 
same  with  the  nstnan.  [Sistrum.]  The  mistakes 
of  learned  men  on  this  point  are  refuted  at 
length  by  Lampp  (De  Cymb,  Vet,  I  4,  5,  6).  From 
Suidas  and  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Nubes, 
260),  it  appears  to  have  been  a  split  reed  or  cane, 
which  clattered  when  shaken  with  the  hand.  Ac- 
cording to  Eustathius  (//.  xl  160),  it  was  made  of 
shell  and  brass,  as  well  as  of  wood.  Clement 
Alexandrinus  further  says  that  it  was  an  invention 
of  the  Sicilians. 

Women  who  played  on  the  crotalum  were 
termed  crotalistriae.     Such  was  Virgil'*  CJopa  (2), 

**  Crispum  sub  crotalo  docta  movere  latus.** 

The  line  alludes  to  the  dance  with  erotala  (similar 
to  castanets^  for  which  we  have  the  additional 
testimony  of  Macrobius  {Sat.  ii.  10).  The  annexed 
woodcut,  taken  from  the  drawing  of  an  ancient 
marble  in  Spon's  Miscellanea  (sec  i.  art  tL  fig. 
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43),  represents  one  of  these  erotaUstnae  pcrfoi 
ing. 


The  word  Kp^a\»p  is  often  applied,  by  an  easy 
metaphor,  to  a  noisy  talkative  person.  (Aristoph. 
Nvb.  448  ;  Eurip.  C^  104.)  [R  J.] 

CRUSTA.      [Cablatura  ;  Chrtsxndkta  ; 

Em BL  KM  ATA.] 

CRUX  {irra»fp6sy  o-iriJAo)^),  an  itastrament  of 
capital  punishment,  used  by  several  ancient  nations, 
especially  the  Romans  and  Oirthaginians.  The 
words  aravp6»  and  <rfco\oir(^«  are  also  applied  to 
Persian  and  Egyptian  punishments,  but  Casauboo 
{Ejeer.  Antibaron.  xvi.  77)  doubts  whether  they 
describe  the  Roman  method  of  crucifixion.  From 
Seneca  (Cane,  ad  Mare,  xx.,  Epist,  xiv.  1)  we 
learn  the  latter  to  have  been  of  two  kinds,  the  less 
usual  sort  being  rather  impalement  than  what  we 
should  describe  by  the  word  crucifixion,  as  the  crimi- 
nal was  transfixed  by  a  pole,  which  passed  through 
the  back  and  spine  and  came  out  at  the  mouth. 

The  cross  was  of  several  kinds  ;  one  in  the  shape 
of  an  X,  called  crux  Andreama^  because  tradition 

Xrts  St.  Andrew  to  have  suffered  upon  it ;  an- 
r  was  formed  like  a  T,  as  we  learn  from  Lucian 
(Judie.  Vocal,  xii.),  who  makes  it  the  subject  of  a 
charge  i^ainst  the  letter. 

The  third,  and  most  common  sort,  was  made  of 
two  pieces  of  wood  crossed,  so  as  to  make  four  right 
angles.  It  was  on  this,  according  to  the  unani* 
mous  testimony  of  the  fathers  who  songht  to  con* 
firm  it  by  Scripture  itself  (Lips.  De  Oruce,  i.  9), 
that  our  Saviour  suffered.  The  punishment,  as  is 
well  known,  was  chiefly  inflicted  on  sUves,  and 
the  worst  kind  of  malefactors.  (Juv.  vi.  219  ;  Hor. 
Sat.  i.  3.  82.)  The  manner  of  it  was  as  follows : 
—  The  criminal,  after  sentence  pronounced,  carried 
his  cross  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  a  custom  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  (De  Tard,  Dei  Vind.  ^leatrros 
rSev  KOKO^pyuy  iit<p4pu  rhr  abrov  era»p6p\  and 
Artemidorus  (Oneir.  u,  61),  as  well  as  in  the 
Gospels.  From  Livy  (xxxiiL  86)  and  Valerius 
Maximus  (i.  7),  scourging  appears  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  this,  as  of  other  capital  punishments 
among  the  Romans.  The  scourging  of  our  Sa- 
viour, however,  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  this  light, 
for,  as  Grotius  and  Hammond  have  observed,  it 
was  inflicted  before  sentence  was  pronoonced. 
(St  Luke,  xxiiL  16  ;  St  John,  xix.  L  6.)  The 
criminal  was  next  stripped  of  hu  clothes  and 
nailed  or  bound  to  the  croes.  The  latter  was  the 
more  painful  method,  as  the  sufferer  was  left  to  die 
of  hun^r.  Instances  are  recorded  of  persons  who 
snrTiTM  nine  days.  It  was  usual  to  leave  the 
body  on  the  cross  after  death.  The  breaking  of 
the  legs  of  the  thieves,  mentioned  .in  the  Cbspels, 
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was  aceidartal  ;  liecMue  by  tbe  Jevitli  few,  it  b 
ezpreMly  Ksuuked,  the  bodm  oonld  not  fcnua 
OD  the  croM  during  the  Sftbbatk^y.  (Liptaoa, 
Dt   Owm;    CnMinbffln,    £mr.   At^ibmnm.    zrl 

77.)  [a  J.] 

CRYPT  A  (ftnm  «;p^rr«a%  to  CBseeol),  a  crypt. 
Amoogit  tko  Ronana*  any  long  nanow  wit, 
whether  wh<^y  or  partially  bdow  the  level  of  the 
earth,  k  ezpnHed  by  thb  tena  ;  nich  aa  a  aewer 
{ajpia  Sitbmnaaf  Jot.  Sat.y.  106)  [Cuiaca]  ;  the 
earmrm  of  the  cacai  [Cncua,  pk285]  ;  or  a 
magaxine  lor  the  reoeptian  of  «gricaltanl  pndnMb 
(VitTDT.  TL  8  ;  conpL  VaRO,  a.JLl  57.) 

The  specific  MUMt  of  the  word  an:  — 

1.  A  covered  pottieo  or  arcade ;  called  mere 
definitely  crypto^porHms^  beeaoas  it  waa  not  nip> 
parted  by  open  oolomaa  like  the  ordinarr  portico, 
but  ckMed  at  the  aideo,  with  windowi  only  lor  the 
adMMaion  of  light  and  air.  (Plin.  M^aid,  ii.  1&, 
▼.  6,  vii.  21  :  Sidon.  £^tgt  il  2.)  Theae  wen 
frei|iMiited  during  ouiawer  rar  their  coolnnti  A 
portico  of  this  kind,  almost  entiiei,  ia  still  rsnain- 
iag  in  the  saburban  viUa  of  Aitias  Diomedes  aft 
PompeiL    [PoRTicua.] 

Some  theatrss,  if  not  all,  had  a  similar  portieo 
attached  to  them  lor  the  convenience  of  the  per> 
farmets,  who  then  reheaiaed  their  parts.  (SiieL 
OaL  58  ;  compan  Dion  Cms.  liz.  20  ;  Joseph. 
AuHq,  xiz.  1.  §  14.)  One  of  these  is  mentioned 
by  P.  Victor  (A^io  ix.)  m  the  erypta  BaUdy  at- 
tached to  the  theatre  boilt  by  Cornelias  Balbos  at 
the  instigation  of  Aogustus  (Soet  Ati^.  29  ;  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  25X  which  is  soppoeed  to  be  the  min 
now  seen  in  the  Via  di  S.  Maria  di  Caeaberis,  be- 
tween the  choreh  of  that  name  and  the  &  Maria 
di  PiantOL 

2.  A  grotto,  partienUuly  one  open  at  both  ex- 
tremities, fimaing  what  in  modem  language  is 
denominated  a  **timnel,**  like  the  grotto  of  Paosi- 
lippQ,  well  known  to  every  visitant  of  Naples. 
This  is  a  tonnel  excavated  in  the  h^  rack,  atioiit 
20  feet  high,  and  1800  lonff,  forming  the  direct 
eommnnication  between  Naples  and  Potmoli  (Pa- 
tooUy,  called  by  the  Romans  erfpto  NeapoUtami, 
and  described  by  Seneca  US^mmL  57)  and  Stiabo 
who  calls  it  8u^po(  jipinrT^  (v.  p.  246  ;  compare 
PetitNL  Froff.  xiii.). 

A  sabternmean  vault  used  for  any  secret  wor- 
ship, bat  more  particnhrly  for  the  licentioos  rites 
oonsecrated  to  Priapns,  was  also  called  eripte. 
(Petran.  SaL  xvi  3  ;  compare  xviL  8.) 

3u  When  the  piactioe  of  consmning  the  body  by 
fire  was  reUnqnished  [Fuirus],  and  a  number  of 
bodies  were  consigned  to  one  place  of  bnrial,  as 
the  catacombs  for  instance,  this  common  tomb  was 
caOcd  erypia.  (Salmas.  EgerdL  Plmiam.  p.  850  ; 
Aring:  Horn.  StUerr.  I  1.  $  9 ;  Prudent.  Ilc^ 
2r^.  xi  153.)  One  of  these,  the  erypta  Nepo- 
Hama^  which  was  in  the  vieau  Patrienu^  under  the 
Esquiline  (Festns,  t.  ei  8eptimoiiHmm\  was  used 
by  the  early  Christians,  during  the  times  of  their 
p?rsecntion,  as  a  place  of  secret  worship,  as  well 
as  of  intennent,  and  contains  many  interesting 
inscriptions.  (Nardini,  Rom.  Antic,  iv.  3  ;  Mait- 
famd.  The  Omrek  m  Ike  CataeomU.)        [A.  R] 

CRYPTEIA  (Jcpinrrelo,  also  caUed  ir^i»wT<o 
or  K^vrHftX  ^^^  according  to  Aristotle  (op.  Plat 
Lpe,  28),  an  institution  introdvced  at  SparU  by 
tbe  Icgisktioa  of  Lycoigos.  Its  character  was  so 
cmel  and  atrociona,  that  Plntareh  only  with  great 
SBbmitted  to  the  anthoiitj  of  Aristotle 


SometiaMS  also  they  tanged  over  the  fields  t 
daytime)  and  despatched  the  strongest  and  1 
the  helota.     This  aeoomt  agrees  with   t 
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in  ascribing  ill  iatrsdnetioQ  to  the  Spattan  bw- 
giver.  The  description  which  he  gives  of  it  it 
tkis: — The  ephon,  aft  intorals,  selected  firom 
amoqg  the  yoanff  Spartans,  those  who  appeared  to 
be  best  ^aalified  for  the  task,  and  sent  them  in 
vvions  direetasns  all  over  the  country,  provided 
with  daggsn  and  their  necsssary  food.  During 
tlM  daytime,  these  yeniy  men  concealed  them- 
selves ;  bat  at  night  they  broke  forth  into  the 
high-roads,  and  massacred  those  of  the  helots 
whom  they  met,  or  whom  they  thought  proper. 
*  '  *"  lin  the 
best  of 
that  of 
Hersdeidea  of  Pontna  (c.  2),  who  speaks  of  the 
isractiee  as  one  that  was  still  carried  on  in  his  own 
tiBM,  though  he  describes  its  itttndnction  by  Lj* 
cargus  only  as  a  report 

The  ergpitia  haa  genenlly  been  considered 
either  as  a  kind  of  military  trainiiy  of  the  Spartan 
youths,  in  which,  as  in  other  cases,  the  lives  of 
the  bdoto  wen  unscrapolonsly  sacrificed  t  or  as  a 
means  of  lessening  the  numbers  and  weakening 
tbe  power  of  the  sbves.  Bat  Mttller  {Oorimu^ 
iii  Sl  I  4X  who  is  anxious  to  soften  the  notions 
genersUy  currcnt  respectiqg  the  relations  between 
the  h^ts  and  their  maatcn,  supposes  that  Plutarch 
and  Hencleides  represent  the  institatfon  of  the 
eryptma  **  as  a  war  which  the  ephon  themselves, 
on  entering  upon  their  yeariy  office,  proclaimed 
against  the  helots.**  Heradeides,  however,  does 
not  mention  this  procbmation  at  all ;  and  Plutarch, 
who  mentions  it  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
does  not  represent  it  as  identical  with  the  crypteia. 
MiiUcr  also  supposes  that,  according  to  the  r»- 
eeived  opinion,  this  chase  of  the  sbves  took  plaeo 
regulariy  every  year ;  and  showing  at  once  the 
absurdity  of  soch  an  annual  proclamation  of  war 
and  massacre  among  the  slaves,  he  rejecto  what  he 
calls  tbe  common  opinion  altogether  as  involved  in 
inextricable  difficulties,  and  has  recourse  to  Plato 
to  solve  the  pnUem.  But  Thiriwall  (i/«i<.  Gfwec, 
vol  i.  p.  311)  much  more  judiooosly  considers 
that  this  proclamation  of  war  is  not  altogether 
groundless,  bat  only  a  misreprrsentotion  or  some- 
thing else,  and  that  its  real  chaiacter  was  most 
pnlmbly  connected  with  the  crypteia.  Now,  if  we 
suppose  that  the  thing  here  misrepresented  and 
exagi^ented  into  a  prwlamation  of  war,  was  some 
promise  which  the  ephon  on  entering  upon  their 
office  were  obliged  to  make,  for  instance,  to  protect 
the  state  against  any  danger  that  might  arise  from 
too  great  an  increass  of  the  numben  and  power 
of  the  helots — a  promise  which  might  very  easily 
be  distorted  into  a  proclamation  of  war — there  is 
nothing  oontmy  to  the  spirit  of  the  legislation  of 
Lycuigus  ;  and  such  an  mstitutkm,  by  no  means 
surprising  in  a  slave>holding  state  like  Spaita, 
when  the  number  of  free  citisens  was  compam* 
tively  very  small,  would  have  conferred  upon  the 
ephon  the  legal  authority  ccauiomaUp  to  send  out 
a  number  of  young  Spartans  in  chase  of  the  helots. 
(Isocr.  Pamatk.  p.  271,  b.)  That  on  certain  oc- 
casions, when  the  stoto  had  reason  to  fesr  the 
overwhelming  number  of  skves,  thoumnds  wen 
massacred  with  the  sanction  of  the  public  authori- 
ties, is  a  well-known  htL  (Thucyd.  iv.  80.)  It 
is,  however,  probable  enough  that  such  a  mrstem 
may  at  fint  have  been  carried  on  with  some  degree 
of  modention  $  but  after  attempts  had  been  made 
by  the  slaves  to  smanetpate  themselves  and  pot 
bb2 
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their  maiten  to  death,  as  waa  the  case  daring  and 
after  the  earthquake  in  Laconia,  it  assumed  the 
barbarous  and  atrocious  character  which  we  have 
described  above.  (Compare  Plut  lAfc  28,  nhfim,) 
If  the  crypteia  had  taken  place  ommailhf^  and  at  a 
find  ^iJiM,  we  should,  indeed,  hare  reason,  w^h 
Miiller,  to  wonder  why  the  helots,  who  in  many 
districts  lived  entirely  alone,  and  were  united  by 
despair  for  the  sake  of  common  protection^  did  not 
every  year  kindle  a  most  bloody  and  determined 
war  throughout  the  whole  of  Laconia  ;  but  Plutarch, 
the  only  authority  on  which  this  supposition  can 
rest,  does  not  say  that  the  crypteia  took  place 
wfoenf  yoar,  but  JiA  XP^'^^*  *.«.**  at  intervals,**  or 
occasionally.  (Hermann,  ad  Viger.  p.  856.)  The 
difficulties  which  Miiller  finds  m  what  he  calls  the 
common  account  of  the  crypteia,  are  thus,  in  our 
opinion,  removed,  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
seek  their  solution  in  the  description  given  by 
PUto  (De  Leg,  L  p.  633,  vl  p.  763X  who  pro- 
posed for  his  Cretan  colony  a  similar  institution 
under  the  name  of  crypteia.  From  the  known 
partiality  of  Phito  for  Spartan  institutions,  and  his 
mclination  to  represent  them  in  a  £svourable  light, 
it  will  be  admitted  that,  on  a  subject  like  this,  his 
evidence  will  be  of  little  weight.  And  when  he 
adopted  the  name  crypteia  for  his  bstitution,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  he  intended  to  make  it 
in  every  respect  similar  to  that  of  Sparta  ;  a  partial 
resemblance  was  sufficient  to  transfer  the  name  of 
the  Spartan  institution  to  that  which  he  proposed 
to  establish  ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  firom  his 
own  words,  that  his  attention  was  more  particu- 
lariy  directed  to  the  advantages  which  young  sol- 
diers miffht  derive  firom  such  hardships  as  the 
npvwroi  had  to  undergo.  But  even  Plato*s  colony 
would  not  have  been  of  a  very  humane  character, 
as  his  Kptnrrol  were  to  go  out  in  arms  and  make 
free  use  of  the  slaves.  f  L.  S.] 

CRYPTOPO'RTICUS.  [Crypta.] 
CUBTCULA'RII,  were  slaves  who  had  the 
care  of  the  sleeping  and  dwelling  rooms.  Faithful 
slaves  were  always  selected  for  this  office,  as  they 
had,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  care  of  their  master*s 
person.  When  Julius  Caesar  was  taken  by  the 
pirates,  he  dismissed  all  his  other  sUves  and 
attendants,  only  retaining  with  him  a  physician 
and  two  cubicularii.  (Suet  Oas$,  4)  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  cubicularii  tu  introduce  visiters  to  their 
master  (Cic.  ad  Att  vi.  2.  §  5,  m  Verr,  iii.  4)  ; 
for  which  purpose  they  appear  to  have  usually  re- 
mained in  an  ante- room  (Suet  7V6.  21,  Dom,  16). 
Under  the  later  emperors,  the  cubicularii  belong- 
ing to  the  palace  were  called  praeponti  aacro  aUneulo^ 
and  were  persons  of  high  rank.  (OkL  12,  tit.  5.) 
CUBrCULUM,  usually  means  a  sleeping  and 
dwelling  room  in  a  Roman  house  [Dom  us],  but  is 
also  applied  to  the  pavilion  or  tent  in  which  the 
Roman  emperors  were  accustomed  to  witness  the 
public  games.  (Suet  N&r,  12  ;  Plin.  Paiug.  51.) 
It  appears  to  have  been  so  called,  because  the 
emperors  were  accustomed  to  recline  in  the  cubicula, 
instead  of  sitting,  as  was  anciently  the  practice,  in 
a  sella  curulis.     (Emesti,  ad  Suet.  I.  c) 

CU'BITUS(irnxvO«  a  measure  of  length  used  by 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  nations,  was  origi- 
nally the  length  of  the  human  arm  from  the  elbow 
to  the  wrist,  or  to  the  tip  of  the  forefing?r ;  the 
latter  was  its  signification  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  It  was  equal  to  a  foot  and  a  half ;  and 
therefore  the  Roman  cubit  was  a  little  less,  and 
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the  Greek  cahxi  a  little  more,  than  a  foot  and  a 
half  English.  The  cubit  was  divided  by  the 
Greeks  into  2  spans  (<nrt0c^iaf),  6  hand-breadths 
(vaAoMrra/),  and  24  finger  breadths  (ScUctvXmX 
and  by  the  Romans  into  \\  feet,  6  breadths (po^*), 
and  24  thumb-breadths  {poUioe$).  (Wurm,  De 
Pomd,  Mem»,  &a  ;  Hussey,  On  Amdent  W^tSj 
&C.,  see  the  Tables.)  Respecting  the  Egyptian 
and  other  cubits,  see  Bdckh,  AtetroL  Untertndu 
pi  211.  [P.S.] 

CUBUS,  a  Tessel,  the  sides  of  which  were 
formed  by  six  equal  squares  (indudmg  the  top), 
each  square  having  each  of  its  sides  a  foot  long. 
The  solid  contents  of  the  cube  were  equal  to  the 
amphora.  (Rhem.  Fann.  De  Pomi^  &c  v.  59 — 
62  ;  Mbtiiktbs).  In  Greek  icv^of  is  the  equiva« 
lent  of  the  Latin  TsasBRA.  [P.  &] 

CUCULLUS,  a  cowL  As  the  cowl  was  in- 
tended  to  be  used  in  the  open  air,  and  to  be  drawn 
over  the  head  to  protect  it  from  the  injuries  of  the 
weather,  instead  of  a  hat  or  cap,  it  was  attached 
only  to  garments  of  the  coarKst  kind.  Its  form  is 
seen  attached  to  the  dress  of  the  shepherd  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  a  gem  in 
the  Florentine  cabinet,  and  represents  a  Roman 
shepherd  lookini^  at  the  she-wolf  with  Romulus 
and  Remus*     The  cucullus  was  also  used  by  per- 


sons in  the  higher  circles  of  society,  when  they 
wished  to  go  abroad  without  being  known.  (Juv. 
vi  330.)  The  use  of  the  cowl,  and  also  of  the 
cape  [BiRRUs],  which  served  the  same  purpose, 
was  sdlowed  to  slaves  by  a  law  in  the  Codex  Theo- 
dosianus.  (Vossius,  £tym.  Ling.  Lot.  $.  v.  Birrus.) 
Cowls  were  imported  into  Italy  from  Saintes  in 
France  (Sa$Uonioo  cucuUo^  Juv.  viii.  145  ;  SchoL 
in  2oe.),  and  from  the  country  of  the  Bardaei  in 
Illyria.  ( JuL  Cap.  Pertinax^  8.)  Those  from  the 
latter  locality  were  probably  of  a  peculiar  fashion, 
which  gave  origin  to  the  term  BardocucuUms, 
LUntrmd  euculli  are  mentioned  by  Martial  (xiv. 
139.)  [J.  Y.] 

CUDO  or  CUDON,  a  skull-cap,  made  of  leather 
or  of  the  rough  shaggy  fur  of  any  wild  animal 
(Sil.  Ital.  viii.  495,  xvi.,59),  such  as  were  worn 
by  the  veliies  of  the  Roman  armies  (Polyb.  vi.  20X 
and  apparently  synonymous  with  galerus  (Virg. 
Am.  vil  688)  or  galeriadu$,  (Frontm.  StrxOegenu 
iv.  7.  §  29.)  In  the  sculptures  on  the  0>lumn  of 
Trajan,  some  of  the  Roman  soldiers  are  repre- 
sented with  the  skin  of  a  wild  beast  drawn  over 
the  head,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  &ce  appears 
between  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  of  the  animal, 
while  the  rest  of  the  skin  falls  down  behind  over 
the  back  and  shoulders,  as  described  by  Virgil 
(^Aen,  vii.  666).  This,  however,  was  an  extra  de- 
fence (Polyb.  L  c),  and  must  not  be  taken  for  the 
eudo^  which  was  the  cap  itself ;  that  is,  a  particular 


CULPA, 
kind  ti  gaka.    [Oalba.]    TIm  Mlowbg' ivpr». 
•entation  of  •  cndo  is  taken  from  Cbcml^  Cbiier»> 
wmudmAmdnu  Romfam»^\i%\,  [A.  R.] 


CULCITA.     [L»cTU«.l 

CU'LEUa,  or  CU'LLEUS,  a 
which  was  nied  fi>r  eatimating  the  produce  of  rtne- 
jarda.  It  waa  the  faugeat  liquid  meamfe  aaed  by 
the  Roanana,  contaming  20  ampkorat^ot  IfiOcoyt, 
thai  ia,  afanoat  1 19  galW  (Rhem.  Fam.  Z>i  PoMtf. 
Ac  T.86,  87  ;  Plin.  H.N,  «▼.  4  ;  Varro,  R,  R, 
i.  2.  S  7  :  Colam.  iiL  1)  [P.  &] 

CU'LEUS  or  CU'LLEUS,  a  nek  med  b  the 
pnushment  of  pairicidea.  [Lbz  Cornblu  ob 
Sjcariul] 

CULI'NA.     [DoMUS.] 

CULPA.  The  general  notion  of  dohia  nahu 
naj  be  eooreniently  explained  under  thia  head. 

Colpa  in  iti  moat  general  jnriatical  tenae  of  anj 
fflegal  act  of  commiasion  or  omimion  eomprehenda 
dolus  mahia.  Bnt  the  special  meaning  of  colpa  is 
distinct  from  that  of  dolus  mains.  Dmos  mains  is 
thus  defined  \j  Laheo  (Dw.  4.  tit  3.  si  1):  — 
**  Dohia  mains  est  omnia  odlraitaa,  fidlacia,  maehi- 
natio  ad  drcumTeniendum,  fidlendum,  decipiendum 
alteram  adhibita.**  Dolua  malus,  therefore,  has 
lefeieuce  to  the  eril  design  with  which  an  act  is 
aocoaoplishcd  to  the  injury  of  another ;  or  it  may 
he  the  erfl  design  with  which  an  act  is  omitted  that 
ought  to  be  done.  The  definition  of  Aquilius,  a 
levned  jnriat,  the  friend  of  Cicero  and  his  eollrague 
in  the  praetorahip  (die  Qf.  m.  14),  laboors  under  the 
defieet  of  the  definition  of  Serrius,  which  is  criticised 
by  Labeo.  (Dig.  4.  tit  8.  s.  1.)  This  seems  to  be 
the  AquQins  who,  by  the  edict,  gare  the  action  of 
dolus  mains  in  all  cases  of  dolus  malus  where  there 
was  no  legisiatiTe  prorision,  and  there  was  a  jusia 
cansa.  (CSc.  de  NaL  Dear.  iiL  80.) 

It  k  sometimes  considered  that  culpa  u  the 
special  sense  may  be  either  an  act  of  commiasion 
or  omission ;  and  that  an  act  may  iall  short  of 
dolus,  as  not  coming  within  the  aboro  definition, 
bat  it  may  approach  reiy  near  to  dolus,  and  so  be- 
come culpa  dolo  prozima.  But  the  characteristie 
of  culpa  appears  to  be  omission.  It  is  true  that 
the  damnum  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  culpa 
is  often  the  consequence  of  some  act ;  bnt  the  act 
derives  ito  cnlpose  character  rather  fivm  something 
that  is  omitted  than  from  what  is  done. 

Colpa  then  being  characterised  by  an  act  of 
omission  {ntgUgmiia\  or  omissio  diligentiae,  the 
question  always  is,  how  fitf  is  the  perM»  charged 
with  culpa  bound  to  look  after  the  interest  of  an- 
other, or  to  use  diligentiiL  There  is  lo  such  g»- 
neral  obligation,  bnt  there  ia  such  obligation  in 
sea.  Culpa  is  sometimes  divided  into 
,  leris^  and  leriaaima.    Lata  culpa  **  est  nimia 
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Mgtigentia,  id  est,  non  fattelligere  quod  oranca 
inteUigunt**(I>ig.50.  Utl$.  S.21S.)  If  then  one 
man  mjured  the  piupeiiy  of  another  br  gross  care- 
lesaneaa,  he  was  always  bound  to  make  good  the 
damage  (danmum  praestare).  Such  culpa  was  not 
dolus,  becanae  there  was  not  intention  or  design, 
but  it  waa  as  bad  in  its  consequences  to  the  person 
charged  with  it 

Levis  culpa  is  negligence  of  a  smaOer  degree. 
He  who  is  answerable  for  leris  cnlpa,  is  answer- 
able ftw  injury  caused  to  the  property  of  another 
by  soma  omission,  which  a  careml  person  could 
have  mrented.  For  histance,  in  the  case  of  a 
thing  lent  [Commooatvm],  a  man  must  take  aft 
least  as  much  care  of  it  as  a  carefid  man  does  af 
his  own  property.  There  is  nerer  any  culpa,  if 
the  pefwm  chaiged  with  it  has  done  all  that  the 
moat  careful  penoo  could  do  to  prevent  loso  or 
damage.  Levissima  culpa  came  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  culpa  m  the  lex  Aquilia ;  that  is, 
any  iniurr  that  happened  to  one  man'fe  propertT 
through  the  conduct  of  another,  for  want  of  such 
care  as  the  most  careful  penon  would  take,  was  a 
culpa,  and  therefore  punishable.  But  the  expres- 
sion levissima  culpa  ia  said  to  occur  only  once  in 
the  Diffest  (Dig.  9.  tit  2.  a.  44). 

In  the  passage  of  Horace  (&K.  il  2.  123.) 

**  Post  hoc  ludns  erat  culpa  potare  magistra,^ 

Bentley  has  the  absurd  emendation  of  ^  cuppa.** 
The  general  BManmg  of  culpa  hi  the  Roman 
writers  is  well  expfauned  by  Hasse  (p.  8).  There 
is  great  difficulty  in  stating  the  Roman  doctrina 
of  dolus  and  culpa,  and  modem  jurists  are  by 
no  means  agreed  on  this  matter.  The  chief  essay 
on  this  subject  is  the  classical  work  of  Hasse 
**  Die  Colpa  des  R8mischen  Rechts,  second  edition 
by  Bethmann  —  Hollweg,  1838.  Hasse'fe  Tiew  ia 
briefly  explained  in  a  note  by  Romhirt,  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Mackeldey's  Lehrboch,  §  342  (12th  ed.) ; 
but  it  requires  a  carefril  study  of  his  work  to  com- 
prehend Hasse*B  doctrine  fully,  and  to  appreciate  tha 
peat  meriU  of  this  excellent  essay.  What  is  stated 
m  this  short  article  is  necessarily  incomplete,  and 
may  be  in  some  respecto  incorrect  [O.  L.] 

CULTER  (probably  from  cc^,  perwiio;  dhn 
euHMuB^  Engl.  eomlUr  ;  in  southern  Germany,  das 
koUer  :  French,  coatew  ;  Greek,  ftdxuipti^  ieov(f, 
or  aforyis),  a  knife  with  only  one  edge,  which 
fiwroed  a  straight  line.  The  blade  was  pointed 
and  its  back  curved.  It  was  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  ;  but  chiefly  for  killing  animals  either 
m  the  slauffhter-house,  or  in  hunting,  or  at  the 
altars  of  the  gods.  (Lir.  iiL  48  ;  Scribonins, 
CbmfMM:^«(#.  13;  Suet^li^.P;  Pkut /?«(/.  l  2. 
45;  Virg.  0«fy.  iiL  492  ;  Grid.  Fait  I  321.) 
Hence  the  expressions — Aoeam  ad  emltrum  mure^ 
**  to  buy  an  ox  for  the  purpose  of  sUuightering  it  ** 
(Varro,  D§  R§  RtuL  iL  5)  ;  mm  m6  eultro  limptit^ 
**  he  leaves  me  in  a  state  like  that  of  a  victim  dragged 
to  the  altar**  (Hor.  SaLl  9.  74)  ;  mad  cuUrum 
/oosrs,  **  to  become  a  bestiarius**  (Seneca,  Ep.  87). 
From  some  of  the  passages  above  referred  to,  it 
would  appear  that  the  culter  was  carried  in  a  kind 
of  sheatn.  The  priest  who  conducted  a  sacrifice 
never  killed  the  victim  himself ;  but  one  of  his 
ministri,  appointed  fiir  that  purpose,  who  was  called 
either  by  the  general  name  mimitter^  or  the  more 
specific  popa  or  eafiranm,  (Suet  CaUg,  32.)  A 
tomb-stone  of  a  cultrarins  is  still  extant,  and  upon 
it  two  cultri  are  represented  (Gruter,  ImMoipU  voL 
0  D  3 
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it  p.  640:  No.  11),  wMch  are  eopied  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut. 
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The  name  culter  was  also  applied  to  mors  (Cic 
/)»  Qf.  iL  7  ;  Plin.  yii  59  ;  Petran.  SaL  108), 
and  kitchen  knives  (Vaiio,  191.  iVba.  iil  32).  That 
in  these  cases  the  colter  was  diffisrent  firom  those 
abore  represented,  and  most  probably  smaller,  is 
eertain  ;  since  wheneTer  it  was  nsed  for  shaTi^g  or 
domestic  purposes,  it  was  always  diitingnished 
firom  the  common  cnlter  by  some  epithet,  as  etdUr 
lonsorNM^  oattsr  eofvaiaruL  Fruit  knives  were  also 
called  cultri ;  bnt  they  were  of  a  saoaller  kind 
\mdUUi\  and  made  of  bone  or  ivoiy  (Colom.  xii. 
14,  45  ;  Plin.  ziL  25  ;  Scribon.  c  83).  Colu- 
Bdla,  who  gives  (iv.  25)  a  very  minute  descrip- 
tion ii  VifaLt  vmUoriOy  a  knife  for  pruning  vines, 
■ays  that  the  part  of  the  bkide  nearest  to  the 
handle  was  caU«l  culter  on  account  of  ito  simibuity 
to  an  ordinary  culter,  the  edge  of  that  part  form- 
ing a  straight  line.  This  cuter  according  to  him 
was  used  when  a  bianch  was  to  be  cut  off  which 
lequiied  a  hard  pressure  of  the  hand  on  the  knife. 
The  name  culter,  which  was  also  applied  to  the 
sharp  and  pointed  iron  of  the  plough  (Plin.  H.  N. 
zviii.  18.  48),  is  still  extant  in  English,  in  the  form 
wmHer,  to  designate  the  same  thing.  [Aratrum.] 
The  expression  m  eulinim  or  w  etUiro  eoUoeahu 
(Vitruv.  X.  10,  14)  signifies  placed  in  a  perpendi- 
cular position.  [L.  S.  j 
CULTRA'RIUS.  [Cultrr.] 
CU'NEUS.  [ExRRcrroa ;  Thratrum.] 
CUNI'CULUS  (bw^/ios).  A  mine  or  pas- 
sage  underground  was  so  called  firom  its  resemblance 
to  the  burrowing  of  a  xmbbit.  Thus  Martial  (xiii. 
60)  says, 

^  Oaudet  in  efFossis  habitare  cnniculus  antris, 
Honstravit  tadtas  hostibus  ille  vias.^ 

Fidenae  and  Veii  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
by  mines,  which  opened,  one  of  them  into  the 
citadel,  the  other  into  the  temple  of  Juno.  (Liv. 
iv.  22,  V.  19.)  Niebuhr  (HitL  Rom,  voL  ii. 
pi  483)  observes  that*  there  is  hardly  any  authen- 
tic instance  of  a  town  bebg  taken  in  the  manner 
related  of  Veii,  and  supposes  that  the  legend  arose 
out  of  a  tradition  that  Veii  was  taken  by  means  of 
a  mine,  by  which  a  part  of  the  wall  was  over- 
thrown, f  R.  W.] 
.  CUPA,  a  wine-vat,  a  vessd  very  much  like  the 
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doKmm^  and  used  fi>r  the  same  purpoee,  naaidy;  to 
receive  the  fresh  must,  and  to  contain  it  during  the 
process  of  fermentation.  The  inferior  wines  wen . 
drawn  for  drinking  from  the  etipa^  without  being 
bottled  in  ampAorae,  and  henoe  the  term  nimmm  de 
empa  (Varr.ap.  Norn,  il  US  ;  Dig.  18.  tit  6.  si  1. 
g  4).  The  phrase  m  Horace  {Sal,  iL  2. 123),  c^pa 
poim  moffuira,  if  correct,  would  mean,  to  msike 
the  wine  vessel  the  sole  moffUler  bAmdi  ;  Bentley 
adopts  aipa  in  this  passage,  as  another  fium  of 
oo^Mi,  a  htuieaty'K  werd  connected  with  eampo  :  this 
word  occurs  in  Suetonius  {Ner.  27),  and  one  of 
Viigil^  minor  poems  was  entitled  Copa  or  Cupa. 
(Charis.  i.  p.  47,  Putsch.)  In  the  passage  of 
Horace,  howevei^  the  reading  aqta  is  only  con- 
jectural; the  HSS.  give  cv/jxi,  out  of  which  a 
good  sense  can  be  made.  (See  the  notes  of  Hein- . 
dorf,  Orelli,  and  DOntser.) 

The  eupa  was  either  made  of  earthenware,  like 
the  doUmm^  or  of  wood,  and  covered  with  pitoh.  In 
the  latter  case,  pine-wood  was  prefened  (Plin. 
H.  N,  xvi  10.  s.  18).  It  was  used  for  other 
purposes,  such  as  preserved  fruits  and  com,  form- 
mg  rafts,  and  containing  combustibles  in  war, 
and  even  for  a  saroophijg;us.  (See  the  passagca 
cited  by  Foroellini,  i. «.)  [Comp.  Dolium  ;  Vi- 
NUM.]  [P.SwJ 

CURA.    [Curator.] 

CURATE'LA.    [Curator.] 

CURATIO.    [Curator.] 

CURA'TOR  Up  to  the  time  of  pubertaa, 
every  Roman  citiaen,  as  a  general  rule,  was  inca- 
pable of  doing  any  legal  act,  or  entering  into  any 
contract  which  might  be  injurious  to  mm.  The 
time  when  pubertas  was  attained,  was  a  matter  of 
dispute ;  some  fixed  it  at  the  commencement  of  the 
age  of  procreation,  and  some  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
(Gains,  1 169.)  In  aU  transactions  by  the  impubea, 
it  was  necessary  fiv  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor  to 
be  interposed.  [Auctoritas;  Tutor.]  With 
the  age  of  puberty,  the  youth  attained  the  capacity 
of  contracting  marriage  and  becoming  a  pater- 
fiunilias:  he  was  liable  to  military  service,  and 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  comitia;  and  coosistently 
with  this,  he  was  fined  from  the  control  of  a  tutor» 
Females  who  had  attained  the  age  of  puberty  be- 
came subject  to  another  kind  of  tutela.  [Tutrla.] 

With  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  puberty  by  a 
Roman  youth,  every  legal  capacity  was  acquired 
which  depended  on  age  only,  with  the  exoepUoo 
of  the  capacity  fiv  public  offices,  and  there  was  no 
rule  about  age,  even  as  to  public  offices,  before  the 
passing  of  the  lex  Villia.  [Ardilrs.]  It  was, 
however,  a  matter  of  necessity  to  give  some  leg^ 
protection  to  young  penoos  who,  owing  to  their 
tender  age,  were  liable  to  be  overreached ;  and 
consistenUy  with  the  development  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence, this  object  was  efiiected  without  inter- 
fering with  the  old  principle  of  full  legal  capacity 
being  attained  with  the  age  of  puberty.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  lex  Pbietoria  (the  true  name 
of  the  lex,  as  Savigny  has  shown),  the  date  of 
which  is  not  known,  though  it  is  certain  that  the 
hkw  existed  when  Pkutus  wrote  {P$mdolM$^  i.  3. 
69).  This  law  established  a  distinction  of  age, 
which  was  of  great  practical  importance,  by  fiuni- 
ing  the  citiaens  into  two  classes,  those  above  and 
those  below  twenty-five  yean  of  age  {mimoret  vigmti 
qmnque  oinns),  whence  a  person  under  the  last- 
mentioned  age  was  sometimes  simply  »lled  mtnor. 
The  object  of  the  lex  was  .to  protect  persons  vnde^ 
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twcBty-fiv«  jtmn  of  age  a^unst  ftU  tend  (dob*). 
The  penon  vho  wm  guilty  of  nek  •  fiwud  wm 
liable  to  a  judiciom  pnUicuB  (Cic  De  Nat.  £hor, 
iiL  30),  thoim^h  the  oiEenoe  was  anck  aa  in  the 
caae  of  a  petaon  of  IbU  age  wmld  only  have  bean 
mstter  of  action.  Tba  piiahmmt  fixed  by  tbe 
lex  PfaMtoria  vaa  probably  a  pecaniaqr  penaltyy 
and  the  couequential  pcnwhmipnt  of  inamia  or 
Ion  of  political  righta.  Tbe  aiiaor  who  had  been 
fraadolently  led  to  make  a  diMdvaatageooa  contract, 
might  protect  hineelf  agaiaet  aa  action  hj  a  plea 
of  the  lex  Plaetoria  (oM^Cio  kyU  Piattorim). 
The  lex  alio  appeals  to  have  (wtbcr  prorided  that 
any  petaon  who  dealt  with  a  aunor  aiigkt  a?oid  all 
liik  of  the  eonoeqnenoea  of  the  PbMtana  lex,  if  the 
Milted  in  sack  dealing  by  a 
or  choicn  fisr  the  ooeaaion.  Bat 
the  cantor  did  not  act  like  a  tator :  it  can  hardly 
be  nppoaed  that  bio  coment  waa  even  aeoaoiary  to 
the  contract ;  lor  the  minor  had  full  legal  capacity 
to  act,  and  the  boeineia  of  the  cmator  waa  menly 
topieimit  hia  being  defianded  or  ■arnriacd. 

The  praetorian  edict  carried  atilJ  Airthor  the 
principle  of  the  lex  Pk»latia,  by  protecting  minon 
genenDy  against  pooitiTe  acta  of  their  own,  in 
all  caoea  in  which  the  eonseqaaneei  might  be 
injniioua  to  them.  This  waa  done  by  the  **  in  in- 
teg^am  reatitutio  :**  the  praetor  aet  aride  trana- 
actiona  of  thit  deecription,  not  only  on  the  groond 
of  frand,  bat  on  a  oonoideration  of  all  the  circom- 
stances  of  the  caae.  Bat  it  was  necessoiy  fiv  the 
minor  to  make  application  to  the  pnwtor,  either 
daring  his  minari^,  or  withm  one  year  after  attain- 
ing hu  majority,  if  he  daiaied  the  restitatio ;  a 
limitation  probably  Ibanded  on  the  lex  Pretoria. 
The  prorisiooa  of  this  lex  were  that  mponeded  or 
lenderod  nnnecessary  by  the  jorisdiction  of  the 
praetor,  and  accordingly  we  find  Toy  few  tiaeea  of 
the  Plaetorian  law  in  the  Roman  joristoi 

Ulpian  and  his  eontemporaries  tpetk  of  adole- 
ieentea,  nnder  twenty-fiTo  yean  of  age,  being  ander 
the  pmend  direction  and  adTice  of  coiatores,  as  a 
notoriooa  principle  of  law  at  that  time.  (Dig.  4. 
tiL  4  ;  De  Minoribas  xxr  Annis.)  The  establish- 
ment of  this  general  role  is  attributed  by  Capito- 
Hnos  (Jf,  JtUom.  c.  10)  to  the  emperor  M.  Aoialins 
in  a  passage  which  baa  giTenrise  tomach  discomion. 
8arigny*s  explanation  is  as  follows :  —  Up  to  the 
time  of  Marens  Ameliua  there  were  only  three 
oases  or  kinds  of  coiateia :  1.  That  which  was 
fixmded  on  the  lex  Plaetoria,  by  which  a  minor 
who  wiriied  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  another, 
asked  the  praetor  fiir  a  cmator,  stating  the  ground 
or  occaaion  of  the  petition  (reddiia  eauta).  One 
object  of  the  application  was,  to  mve  tbe  other  con- 
tracting party  from  all  risk  of  judicial  proceedings 
in  eonsequoioe  of  dealing  with  a  minor.  Another 
object  waa,  the  bdaefit  of  the  applicant  (the  minor) ; 
lor  no  prudent  peiBon  would  deal  with  him,  ex- 
cept with  the  legal  security  of  the  curator.  (Plant. 
iVfMdobw,  L  3.  09.  **  Lex  me  perdit  qninarioenaria : 
mesount  ctedece  omnea.**)  2.  The  cnrateh^  which 
was  given  in  tbe  case  of  a  man  wasting  his  sub- 
Btanoe,  who  waa  esUed  **  pndigus.**  3.  And  that 
in  the  case  of  a  man  bemg  of  unsound  mind, 
*  fiiriostts.**  In  both  the  kst-mentioned 
I  prorision  was  made  either  by  the  law  or  by 
the  piaotor.  Curatores  who  were  determined  by 
tbe  kw  of  the  TwelTo  Tables,  were  called  legitimi  ; 
those  who  were  named  by  the  praetor,  were  called 
A  fiirioana  and  prodigus^   whatorer 
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might  be  their  ag^  were  pboad  ander  the  cma  oT 
their  agnati  liy  the  law  of  the  Twelve  TaUes, 
When  there  was  no  lagal  pTBrision  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  curator,  the  prsetor  named  one.  Curo- 
taras  apimnted  by  a  consol,  praetor,  or  gorenior 
of  a  prince  (/imsioi),  were  not  generally  requiied 
to  give  eecurity  for  their  proper  eonduet,  having 
been  choocn  as  fit  persons  for  the  office.    What 


the  lex  Plaetoria  requirrd  for  particular  1 
tiona,  the  emperor  Anrelins  made  a  general  rale, 
and  all  minors,  without  exeeption,  and  without  any 
ipedal  gfoonds  or  reasons  (wm  rtJdiHg  eamm)^ 
were  required  to  have  caratonoi 

The  folWwing  is  the  result  of  Savigny^  inveatiga- 
tiooa  mto  the  cvatebi  of  minors  after  the  oonstitutioQ 
of  M.  Aureliaa  The  subject  is  one  of  oonsiderabia 
difilcttlty,  but  it  is  treated  with  the  most  consum- 
mato  skill,  the  result  of  eompleto  knowledge,  and 
unrivalled  critical  sagacity.  The  minor  only  i«- 
caived  a  general  curator  when  he  made  application 
to  the  praetor  for  that  parpose :  he  had  the  right 
of  proposing  a  person  as  curator,  but  tbe  praetor 
might  reject  the  person  proposed.  The  apparent 
contradiction  between  the  rule  which  nqutred  all 
nunon  to  have  a  curator,  and  the  feet  that  the 
minor  received  a  general  curator  only  when  be  ap- 
plied for  one,  is  ezphuned  by  Savigny  in  his  essar 
(p.  272,  dec).  The  curator,  on  being  appointed, 
had,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  mmor,  as 
complete  power  over  the  minora  profwity  as  the 
tator  had  up  to  the  age  of  puberty.  He  could 
sue  in  respect  of  the  minor*e  property,  get  in 
debts,  and  dispose  of  property  like  a  tutor.  But  it 
was  only  the  property  which  the  prsetor  intrusted 
to  him  that  he  managed,  and  not  the  aoquisitiona 
of  the  minor  subsequent  to  his  appointment ;  and 
herein  he  difieced  from  a  tutor  who  had  the  care  of 
all  the  property  of  the  pupillus.  If  it  was  intended 
that  the  curator  should  have  the  care  of  that  which 
the  minor  acquired,  after  the  curator^  appomt- 
meat,  by  will  or  otherwise,  a  special  i^yplication 
for  this  purpose  waa  neceasarr.  Thus,  as  to  the 
property  which  was  placed  under  tbe  care  of  tba 
curator,  both  as  regards  alienation  and  the  getting 
in  of  debti^  the  minor  was  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  pfodigus :  his  acts  in  relation  to  such  mat- 
ters, without  the  curator,  wen  void.  But  the 
legal  capacity  of  the  minor  to  contract  debts  was 
not  affected  by  the  ^ipointmrnt  of  a  curator  ;  and 
he  might  be  sued  on  his  contract  either  during 
his  minority  or  after.  Nor  was  there  any  incon- 
sistency in  this:  tbe  minor  coohi  not  spend  his 
actual  property,  for  the  preserration  of  his  property 
daring  minority  waa  the  object  of  the  curator^  ap- 
pointment But  the  minor  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  all  legal  capacity  for  doing  any  act  if  he 
could  not  have  become  liable  on  his  contract  The 
contract  was  not  in  its  nature  immediately  inju- 
rious, and  when  the  time  came  for  enforcing  it 
against  the  minor,  he  had  the  general  protection  of 
the  restitutia  If  the  minor  wished  to  be  adro- 
gated  [Adoptio],  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
consent  of  the  curator.  It  is  not  stated  in  the 
extant  authorities  what  was  the  form  of  proceeding 
when  it  was  necessary  to  dispose  of  any  property 
of  the  minor  by  the  mancipatio  or  in  jun  oessio  ; 
but  it  may  be  safely  wssnmwl  that  the  minor  acted 
(for  he  alone  could  act  on  such  an  occasion)  and 
the  curator  gave  his  consent,  which,  in  the  case 
supposed,  would  be  analogous  to  the  anctoritas  of 
the  tutor.  Bat  it  would  difier  from  the  aoctoritaa 
B  B  4 
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in  not  being,  like  the  anctoritas,  necesnry  to  the 
completion  of  the  legal  act,  but  merely  neceaeaiy 
to  remove  all  legal  objectiona  to  it  when  com- 
pleted. 

The  cura  of  spendthrifts  and  persons  of  nnsoimd 
mind,  as  already  observed,  owed  its  origin  to  the 
UwB  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  technical  word 
for  a  person  of  unsound  mind  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
isyi^riosiM,  which  is  equivalent  to  demen» ;  and 
both  words  are  distingoished  from  tMiMiM.  Thooffh 
fiuror  implies  vib&ffos  in  conduct,  and  dementia  oiuj 
menial  imbedHtf^  there  was  no  legal  difference  be- 
tween the  two  terms,  so  £ur  as  concerned  the  cuxa. 
Ineama  is  merely  weakness  of  understanding 
{atttUUia  eoiutamiia,id e$t^  9anUat$vacaiUyCk,  TWo; 
Quoea^.  iiL  6),  and  it  wab  not  provided  for  by  the 
Uws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  In  later  times,  the 
praetor  appointed  a  curator  for  all  persons  whose 
infirmities  required  it  This  Uw  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  did  not  apply  to  a  pnpillus  or  pupilk.  I^ 
therefore,  a  pnpillus  was  of  unsound  mind,  the 
tutor  was  his  curator.  If  an  agnatna  was  the 
curator  of  a  furioens,  he  had  the  power  of  alien- 
ating the  property  of  Uie  furiosus.  (Gaius,  u.  64.) 
The  prodigus  only  received  a  curator  upon  appli- 
cation being  made  to  a  magistiatus,  and  a  sentence 
of  interdiction  being  pronounced  against  him  (e» 
bomie  inierdichtm  e$t.  Compare  Cic.  De  Senec.  c.  7). 
The  form  of  the  interdictio  was  thus :  — ^  Quando 
tibi  bona  patema  avitaque  nequitia  tua  disperdis, 
liberosque  tuos  ad  egestatem  perduds,  ob  earn  rem 
tibi  ea  re  oommercioque  interdico."  The  cura  of 
the  prodigus  continued  till  the  interdict  was  dis- 
solved. It  mi^ht  be  inferred  from  the  form  of  the 
interdict,  that  it  was  limited  to  the  case  of  per- 
sons who  had  children  ;  but  perhaps  this  was  not 
so.  (Dig.  27.  tit  10;  Cod.  &  tit  70;  Inst  L 
tit  23.) 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  said,  that, 
whatever  similarity  there  may  be  between  a  tutor 
and  a  curator,  an  essential  distinction  lies  in  this, 
that  the  curator  was  specially  the  guardian  of  pro- 
perty, though  in  the  case  of  a  furiosus  he  must 
also  have  been  the  guardian  of  the  person.  A 
curator  must,  of  course,  be  legally  qualified  for  his 
functions,  and  he  was  bounds  when  appointed,  to 
accept  the  duty,  imless  he  had  some  legal  exemp- 
tion (ewasdtib).  The  curator  was  also  bound  to 
account  at  Uie  end  of  the  curatek,  and  was  liable 
to  an  action  for  misconduct 

The  word  cura  has  also  other  l^al  applications : 
—  1.  Cura  homonan^  in  the  case  of  the  goods  of  a 
debtor,  which  are  secured  for  the  bend&t  of  his 
creditors.  2.  CStra  bomorwn  et  iMnIm,  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  being  pregnant  at  the  death  of  her 
husband.  3.  Cwaheteditaiiey  in  case  of  a  dispute 
as  to  who  is  the  heres  of  a  person,  when  his  sup- 
posed child  is  under  age.  4.  Cura  keredUatia 
JaeeiUu,  in  the  case  of  a  property,  when  the  heres 
had  not  yet  declared  whether  or  not  he  would  ac- 
cept the  inheritance.  6.  Cura  Umorum  abeentu^  in 
the  case  of  property  of  an  absent  person  who  had 
appointed  no  manager  of  it 

This  view  of  the  curatela  of  minora  is  from  an 
essay  by  Savigny,  who  has  handled  the  whole 
matter  in  a  way  equally  admirable,  both  for  the 
scientific  precision  of  the  method  and  the  force  and 
penpicuity  of  the  bmguage.  (  Von  dem  Sekulz  der 
MindetydAriffen,  Zeiieehri/L  vol.  x. ;  Savigny,  Fom 
Beruf^  &C.  p.  102  ;  Gains,  i  197;  Ulp.  fiag.  xii. ; 
^>i]^.n,  UebereUM^  &c.  Tdk,  v.  Frag.  7  ;  Mac- 
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keMey,  Lduhuek  dee  keutigem  HomieekeH  Jtedktai 
§  588,  &c.  (12th  ed.)  ;  Thibant,  .Sijysfem  dee  Pom- 
dekten^Reckts,  %  786,  &c  9th  ed.  &c)    [O.  L.] 

CURATO'RES,  were  public  officen  of  various 
kinds  under  the  Roman  empire,  several  of  whom 
were  first  established  by  Augustus^  (Suet  A^. 
37.)  The  most  important  of  them  wen  as  fol- 
low:— 

1.  CuKATORss  Altsi  ST  RiPARUM,  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber.  The 
duties  of  their  office  may  be  gathered  from  Ulpian 
(Dig.  43.  tit  15).  It  was  reckoned  very  honour- 
able, and  the  persons  who  filled  it  received  after- 
wards the  title  of  comitea 

2.  CuRATORSS  Annon AR,  who  purchased  com 
and  oil  for  the  state,  and  sold  it  again  at  a  small 
price  among  the  poorer  dtiaens.  They  wero  also 
called  eu$yUorB§  emendi  f\  ummii  et  oU,  and 
mriMw  and  4\mmnLL  (1%.  50.  tit  5.  s.  18.  §  5.) 
Their  office  behmged  to  the  pereonaUa  mmmeru; 
that  is,  it  did  not  require  any  expenditura  of  a 
peison*s  private  property:  but  the  cnratores  re- 
ceived from  the  state  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to 
purchase  the  required  amount  (Dig.  50.  tit  8. 
s.  9.  §  5.) 

3w  CuRATORRs  Aquarvm.  [Aquar  Ddo- 

TU8.] 

4.  CuRATORRS  Kalrndarii,  who  had  the 
care  in  municipal  towns  of  the  kalendaria;  that  ia, 
the  books  which  contained  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  public  money,  which  was  not  wanted 
for  the  ordinaiy  expenses  of  the  town,  was  lent  oo 
interest  The  office  belonged  to  the  penomaUa 
nuatera,  (Dig.  50.  tit  4.  s.  18.  §  2 ;  tit  a  s.  9. 
§  7 ;  HeinecG.  Amtiq.  Bom.  iii.  15.  i  4.)  These 
officers  arv  mentioned  in  inscriptions  found  in  ma> 
nicipal  towns.  (OreUi, /aser^  No.  3940,  4491.) 

5.  CuRATORRS  LunoRVM,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  public  games.  Persons  of  rank  appear  to  have 
been  usually  appointed  to  this  office.  (Tacit  An$t. 
xi.  35,  xiii.  22 ;  Suet  CaL  27.)  In  inscriptions, 
they  are  usually  called  curataree  mmterie  gUadia- 
toriiy  &c 

6.  CURATORRS    OpRRVM    PURLIOORUM,    who 

had  the  care  of  all  public  buildings,  such  as  the 
theatres,  baths,  aquaedncts,  Ac,  and  agreed  with 
the  oontnwton  for  all  necessary  repain  to  them. 
Their  duties  under  the  republic  wen  discharged 
by  the  aediles  and  censors.  [CRNSORaa]  They 
an  frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions^  (Orelli» 
Ineerip.  No.  24,  1506,  2273.) 

7.  CuRATORRS  Rrgionum,  who  had  the  can 
of  the  fourteen  districts  into  which  Rome  was 
divided,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  all 
disorder  and  extortion  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. This  office  was  first  instituted  by  Augus- 
tus. (Suet  Aug.  30.)  Then  wen  usually  two  offi- 
oen  of  this  kind  for  each  district;  Alexander 
Severus,  however,  appean  to  have  appointed  only 
one  fiir  each ;  but  these  wen  persmis  of  consular 
rank,  who  wen  to  have  jurisdiction  in  conjunction 
with  the  praefectus  urbi.  (Lamprid.  Alex.  See,  33.) 
We  an  told  that  M.  Antoninus,  among  other 
regulations,  gave  special  directions  that  the  cura- 
tores  regionum  should  either  punish,  or  bring 
befon  the  praefectus  urbi  for  punishment,  all  per* 
sons  who  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  mon  than 
the  legal  taxes.    (Jul.  Capitol.  M,  AnUm.  12.) 

8.  CuRATORRs  Rripublicar,  also  called  Lo- 
OiSTAR,  who  administered  the  landed  property 
of  municipia.    (Dig.  50.  tit  8.  s.  9.  §  2 ;  2.  tit  14 
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9.  CumATOim  Viabum.    [Viajl] 

CU'RIA,  tignifiet  both  a  diTimi  of  tbe 
peopfe  and  the  pboe  «f  aMcmbly  ftr  ladi  a  dhri- 
■inD.  Vaiiooa  etjmolqgici  of  tba  word  haro  been 
pnpoMd,  bat  nam  Ment  to  be  to  pfauinblo  m  thai 
which  can&eeU  it  with  the  Sabiae  vwd  f«vw  or 
earw  (whence  the  aBiiiame  of  Jane  CbnWt 
theSabintt). 

Eaeh  of  the  thna  aadent  Bonelian  tribei. 
the  Rannee^  Titiei,  and  Lnoene,  was  lobdinded 
into  10  coiiae,  ao  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
pofpoine  or  the  patridana  wen  dinded  into  M 
cariae.  (Ut.  i  13 ;  Dienya.  ii.  7,  23 ;  Plvt.  J?oei. 
19.)  The  plebeiani  had  no  OMinertinn  whaterer 
with  the  cariae,  and  the  cUcnta  of  the  prtridani 
wwe  menbeta  of  the  eoriae  only  in  a  paMiTo  eenee. 
(Feat.  p.  285,  ed.  MiiUcr ;  oonpi  Patmcii,  Owof.) 
All  the  nembeia  of  the  difrereat  gntca  beloncing 
to  one  cnria  wen  caQed,  in  n^eet  of  one  anouer, 
emrialeg.  The  dinsion  into  eariae  was  of  gnat 
political  inpoitance  in  the  eariiest  tinea  of  EUaae, 
far  the  eoriae  aloae  oontained  those  that  wen 
nal  dtiaena,  and  their  assembly  alone  was  the 
Icgitinale  represeatatin  of  the  whole  people 
[CoMiTiA  cumata],  froaa  whon  all  other  powen 
The  senaton  and  eqoites  wen  of 
an  among  them ;  bat  their  impert- 
anoe  was  eqwoally  mannest  in  thenligioai  aifiun 
of  the  state.  Eadi  earia  as  a  corpontion  had  its 
peeoliar  saoa  (Feat  pvu  174,  245 ;  PaoL  Diae. 
p.  49,  ed.  MOIler),  and  besides  the  gods  of  the 
state,  they  wonhipped  otber  dirinities  and  with 
pecoCar  rites  and  eeremonies^  For  such  nligious 
paiposcs  eaeh  coria  had  its  own  pboe  of  wonhip, 
eaUed  coria,  which  at  first  may  haTo  contained 
nothing  bot  an  altar,  afterwards  a  meeUom,  and 
finally  a  building  in  which  the  cariales  assembled 
fir  tlia  pmrpose  rf  diseomiog  political,  finanrial,  re- 
figioas  and  other  matten.  (PaoL  Diae.  pp  62, 
64 ;  Dionya.  u.  50.)  The  nligioos  aifiun  of  each 
eoria  were  taken  can  of  by  a  priest,  emtia^  who 
was  assisted  by  another  called  corialis  Fhunen. 
(PaaL  Diae.  pp.  49,  64;  Yarn,  DeL.L.r.  83, 
ri.  46 ;  Dionys.  iL  21  ;  eompi  Citejo.)  The  30 
cariae  had  eaeh  its  distinct  name,  which  an  said 
to  have  been  deriTod  from  the  names  of  the  Sabine 
women  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Rooians, 
thoogh  it  is  erident  that  some  deriyed  their  names 
from  certam  districta  or  from  ancient  eponymous 
heroes.  Few  of  then  aames  only  an  known,  sach 
as  coria  Titia,  Faada,  Gslabm,  Foriensis,  Rapta, 
Veliensis,  Tifikto.  (PaaL  Dia&  ppi  49,  866  ;  FeM: 
p.  174;  Lir.  I  13;  Dionys.  ii  47;  de.  De Rt 
Fail  ii  &)  The  political  importance  of  the  cariae 
ssak  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  plebeians  and 
afterwards  oi  the  nobilitas  torn ;  bat  tbe^  still 
continned  the  rdigioos  obsenranees  id  their  cor^ 
poration,  until  in  we  end  then  also  lost  their  im- 
portance and  almost  ftU  into  oblirioo.  (Or.  FatL 
n.  527,  Ac) 

Curia  la  also  used  to  deaignato  the  place  in 
which  the  sensto  held  Us  meetingBi  sach  as  curia 
Hostflia,  curia  Julia,  curia  MarcelU,  curia  Pompeii, 
cnria  OetaTiae,  and  from  this  then  gradnally  aron 
the  custom  of  calling  the  senate  itself  in  the  Italian 
towns  curia,  but  nerer  the  senato  of  Rome.  The 
official  Ksidenoe  of  the  Salii,  which  was  dedicated 
to  Mars,  was  likearise  styled  curia.  (Cic.  d^  Din, 
i  17;  Dioiiys.  zIt.  5;  Phit.  OMmilL  32;  eorajn 
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BedEor,  HmA.  dm  JKm.  AUmO.  toLE  part  L 
^Sl,Ae.)  [L.&] 

CU'RIA  (^sa\cvfVMr•  7«fMitffa),  m  anhi- 
tectum  The  building  in  which  the  higheat  eomH 
dl  of  the  state  met,  m  a  Qreak  or  Latin  dty,  ia 
deembed  by  Vitmrius  as  beiqg  adjaeent  to  the 
opora  or  farwm.  Its  fivm  was  qaufraagular ; 
etther  squan  or  obloqg.  If  square,  its  height  was 
CMand  a  half  timw  ito  leigth :  if  oblew,  the  height 
washalfthosumofthekngthandfanadth.  Thus, 
a  senate  house  40  leet  squan  wuald  be  60  feet 
hiah:  andcMOOfestby 40woBldbo50leethiah: 
which  an  somewhat  nmaifcablapnpottians.  Half 
way  up  each  wall  then  was  a  pn(seting  shelf  or 
comioe  to  ptemit  the  nim  beittg  lost  in  the  height 
of  the  building.  VitraTins  mys  nothing  of  cohimna 
ia  the  oario,  but  wa  knew  that  in  soan  Ondi 
senate  housn,  as  in  that  at  Phods,  thou  wen 
nwB  of  columns  down  each  side,  my  near  the  wall 
(Pans.  tiiL  32,  z.  5),  and  this  also  was  the  csn  at 
Pompeii  A  sort  of  nligious  chancter  was  con- 
ceival  to  belong  to  the  senato  hoass ;  and  then 
wen  often  statues  of  the  gods  pbcsd  in  it  (Pan^ 
L  &)  Respecting  the  thm  oarios  at  Rome,  the 
Hostilk,  the  Jaha,  and  the  Pompeiana,  MO  iMd  q^ 
Or,  md  Rom.  Chog.  art  JtoaM.  ( Vitrav.  t.  2  ; 
8tiegUta,^roUioJ:  <<.Badhirf,voL  iii  p^21  ;  Hirty 
leAfo  d,  OebUmd^  pa  186^188).  (P.  &j 

CURIATA  COMITIA.    [Comitul] 

CU'RIO,  the  penon  who  stood  at  the  head  of  n 
curia,  and  had  to  oMaage  ito  alhirs,  especially 
those  of  a  religious  natun  (Dionys.  ii  7,  65  ; 
Yarn,  £)•  L.  L.  ▼.  15,  32,  tl  6) :  in  their  ad* 
ministntion  he  was  assisted  by  another  priest, 
called  flamen  curiali^  (PauL  Diae.  p.  64  ;  DioayiL 
ii  21, 64.)  As  then  wen  thirty  curiae,  the  number 
of  cnriones  was  likewise  thirty,  and  they  fivmed  a 
coUege  of  priests,  which  was  headed  by  one  of 
them  bearing  the  title  of  cohb  aMUMmn  (PauL 
Diae  PL  126  ;  Ut.  zami  8.)  He  was  elected  in 
the  conutia  curiata,  and  had  authority  orer  the 
curiae  as  well  as  orer  the  carioneib  It  need  hardly 
be  obaerred,  that  the  office  of  curio  could  not  bia 
held  by  any  one  except  a  patrician  ;  at  a  eom* 
pantirely  late  time  we  indeed  find  now  and  then 
a  plebeian  iuTeated  with  the  office  of  cuiio  mazimus 
(LiT.  zzrii  8,  zzziii  42),  but  this  only  shows  how 
much  the  ancient  institution  of  the  tnriae  had 
then  lost  of  ito  original  meaning  and  importanee  ; 
and  at  the  time  when  the  plebeians  had  gained 
acoem  to  priestly  dignities,  the  offioe  of  curio  seems 
to  huTO  been  looked  upon  in  the  l%ht  of  any  other 
priestly  dignity,  and  to  han  been  conferred  upon 
plebeians  no  less  than  upon  patrifians     [L.  S.J 

CU'RIUS  («^<es),  signifies  genenlly  the  per- 
son  that  was  responsible  fijr  the  welian  of  such 
memben  of  a  feinilyas  the  law  pnsumed  to  bo 
incapable  of  notecting  themselTes ;  as,  fiir  instance, 
and  Hans,  and  women  of  aU  ages. 


Fathen, 
thersfiaa,  and  guardians,  husbands^  the  nearest 
mala  nUtins  of  women,  and  masten  of  fiunilies, 
would  all  bear  this  title  m  respect  of  the  vicarious 
fiinctioDS  ezenised  by  them  m  behalf  of  the  re- 
spectiTO  objecte  of  their  care.  The  qualifications 
of  all  these,  in  nspect  of  which  thry  can  be  com- 
bined in  one  cbss,  designated  by  the  term  cartus, 
wen  the  male  sex,  yean  of  discntion,  freedom, 
and  when  dtixens  a  sufficient  shan  of  the  franchise 
(^virifUo)  to  enable  them  to  appear  in  the  Uw 
courts  as  jJaintifls  or  defendanto  in  behalf  of  their 
serenl  chaises ;  in  the  caie  of  the  cariaf  being  a. 
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nndent  iilafln,  tlie  d«fici«iicj  of  firanchiie  would  be 
•applied  by  hie  Athenian  patron  (wpoardrjit). 
The  duties  to  be  perfbnned,  and  in  defiuilt  of  their 
petformanoe,  the  penalties  incuned  b^  guardians, 
and  the  proeeedings  as  to  their  appomtment,  are 
mentioned  under  ueir  more  nsual  title  [Epiteo- 

The  business  of  those  who  were  more  especially 
designated  cmrii  in  the  Attic  laws»  was  to  protect 
the  interests  of  women,  whether  ipinstersor  widows, 
or  persons  sepoimted  from  their  husbands.  If  a 
citiaen  died  intestate,  leaving  an  orphan  daughter, 
the  son,  or  the  father,  of  the  deceased  was  bound 
to  supply  her  with  a  sufficient  dowry,  and  give  her 
m  marriage  ;  and  take  care  both  for  his  own  sake 
and  that  of  his  ward,  that  the  hiuband  made  a 
proper  settlement  in  return  for  what  his  bride 
brought  him  in  the  way  of  dower  (ikwri/iiifuty 
Harpocr.).  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band or  of  a  divorce,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
murnu  that  had  betrothed  her,  to  receive  her  back 
and  recover  the  dowry,  or  at  all  events  ali- 
mony from  the  husband  or  his  representatives.  If 
the  &ther  of  the  woman  had  died  intestate,  with- 
out leaving  such  relations  as  above-mentioned  sur- 
viving, these  duties  devolved  upon  the  next  of 
kin,  who  had  also  the  option  of  marrying  her  him- 
self^ and  taking  her  fortune  with  her,  whether  it 
were  great  or  smaU.  (Bunsen,  De  J.  H,  Atk.  p.  46.) 
If  the  fortune  was  small,  and  he  was  unwilling  to 
marry  her,  he  was  obliged  to  make  up  its  defici- 
encies according  to  a  regulation  of  Solon  (Dem. 
a  MaearL  p.  1068)  ;  if  it  were  large  he  might,  it 
appears,  sometimes  even  take  her  away  from  a 
husband  to  whom  she  had  been  married,  in  the 
lifetime  and  with  the  consent  of  her  fiUher. 

There  were  various  laws  for  the  protection  of 
female  orphans  against  the  neglect  or  cruelty  of 
their  kinsmen  ;  as  one  of  Solon'ft  (Diod.  xiL 
pw  298),  whereby  they  could  compel  their  kinsmen 
to  endow  or  many  them  ;  and  another  which  after 
their  marriwe  enabled  any  Athenian  to  bring  an 
action  icaiccM-cwf,  to  protect  them  against  the 
craelty  of  their  husbands  (Petit  Laff.  Ait  p.  543)  ; 
and  the  archon  was  specially  entrusted  witn  official 
power  to  interfere  in  their  behalf  upon  all  occasions. 
(Dem.&jlfacarf.  p.1076.)  [Kakoais.]  [J.S.M.] 

CURRUS  (SpAia),  a  chariot,  a  car.  These 
terms  appear  to  have  denoted  those  two-wheeled 
rehicles  for  the  carriage  of  persons,  which  were 
open  overhead,  thus  differing  from  the  earpeiUum, 
and  dosed  in  front,  in  which  they  differed  from 
the  eishtm.  The  most  essential  articles  in  the 
construction  of  the  cumis  were :  — 

1.  The  aiUjfx  (<bnrv(),  or  rim  ;  and  it  is  accord- 
ingly seen  in  all  the  chariots  which  are  represented 
either  in  this  article  or  at  pp.  101,238.  [Antyx.] 
.  12.  The  oc/e,  made  of  oak  (^^yivor  ft(«r,  Horn.  IL 
T.  838,  imitated  by  Virgil, /i^'mm  axu,  Oeorp.  iii 
172),  and  sometimes  also  of  ilex,  ash,  or  elm. 
(Plin.  If.  N,  xvi  84.)  The  axle  was  firmly  fixed 
under  the  body  of  the  chariot,  which,  in  reference 
to  this  circumstance,  was  called  dreprf^o,  and 
which  was  often  made  of  wicker-work,  inclosed 
by  the  irrv^  (Hom.  IL  xxiiL  335»  436  ;  Hea. 
SemL  306). 

3.  The  wheel*  (w^icAa,  rpox^  rolae)  revolved 
upon  the  axle  as  in  modem  carriages ;  and  they 
were  prevented  from  coming  off  by  the  insertion  of 
pins  rircp^rof,  (ffttoXoi)  into  the  extremities  of  the 
axle  (ibcpo^orU).    The  parte  of  the  wheel  were  as 
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fbUows: — (a)  The  mmx^  called  wKk/tPii  (Hoik 
IL  V.  726,  xxiiL  339  ;  Hes.  SaiL  309),  x^racf  >» 
modiolue  (Plin.  II.  N,  ix.  3).  The  two  last  terma 
are  founded  on  the  resemblance  of  the  nave  to  a 
modins  or  bosheL  (6)  The  eptAee^  Kpiifuu  (literally, 
ike  lep*\  radiL  The  number  of  sp^es  of  coune 
diffend  in  different  wheels.  On  one  occasion  we 
read  of  eight  (4icrd«Fi»/cw,72LT.  723).  (e)The>UZ|S 
fnts  (Hom.  IL  v.  724).  This  was  commonly  made 
of  some  flexible  and  elastic  wood,  such  as  poplar  {IL 
iv.  482 — 486),  or  the  wild  fig,  which  was  also  used 
for  the  rim  of  the  chariot ;  heat  was  applied  to  assist 
in  producing  the  requisite  curvature.  (IL  xxL  87, 
38,  compared  with  Theocrit-  xxv.  247—261.)  The 
felly  was,  however,  composed  of  separate  pieces, 
called  ares  (H«<«',  Hes.  Ojp.efIMB«,  426).  Hemod 
{L  e.)  evidently  intended  to  recommend  that  a 
wheel  should  consist  of  four  pieoes.  (d)  The  Mfv, 
Mcmrpetf^  eanikms.  Homer  {IL  v.  725)  describes 
the  chariot  of  Hera  as  having  a  tire  of  bronxe  upon 
a  golden  felly,  thus  placing  the  harder  metal  in  a 
position  to  resist  friction,  and  to  protect  the  softer. 

4.  The  poU  (^vfUs^  iemo).  It  was  firmly  fixed 
at  ita  lower  extremity  to  the  axle;  and  at  the 
other  end  (kiepo^ifuoif)  the  pole  was  attached  to 
the  yoke  either  by  a  pin  (f/«^Xof ),  aa  shown  in 
the  chariot  engraved  below,  or  by  the  use  of  ropes 
and  bonds  [Juouir]. 

All  tne  parte  now  enumerated  are  seen  m  an 
ancient  chariot  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  a  repre> 
sentation  of  which  is  given  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut 


Carriages  with  two  or  even  three  poles  were 
used  by  tne  Lydians.  (Aeschyl.  Pen,  47.)  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  appear 
never  to  have  used  more  than  one  pole  aAd  one 
yoke,  and  the  curras  thus  constructed  was  com- 
monly dntwn*  by  two  horses,  which  were  attached 
to  it  by  their  necks,  and  therefore  called  lii(vy€t 
Twroi  (Hom.  71  y.  195,  x.  473),  vwctpis  (Xen. 
HelL  L  2.  §  1),  **gemini  jngales  "  (Viig.  Aen.  vii. 
280),  «*equi  bijuges  -  {Geory,  iii.  91).  .  If  a  thiid 
horse  was  added,  as  was  not  unfrequentiy  the  case, 
it  was  fastened  by  traces.  It  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  take  the  place  of  either  of  the  yoke  horses 
(  C^ioi  Trvoi),  which  might  happen  to  be  disabled. 
The  horse  so  attached  was  called  ira^y^opof.  Gins- 
rot  (Wdfieii  mid Fahrwerkej Toh I p.S42)  has pnb»' 


CURRUa- 
Ikhed  t#o  dfmwingB  of  ckarioli  wiili  tbne  Iwiitoi, 
froa  Etnucu  irattt  ia  tlie  coIkeCkn  at  VicnM. 
The  Inr«f  wiy^dpet  ii  placed  on  die  rickt  of  the 
twejehehflteee.  (See  woodoit)  We  ako  ebecrre 
tmees  p— ing  hatwetn  the  two  Itmrycs,  and  pro- 
ceeding Cram  the  fient  of  the  chariot  on  each  tide 
o£  the  middle  hone.  These  piobahly  aiairted  in 
attaching  the  third,  or  extra  horaa. 


The  Latin 


Latin  name  for  a  chariot  and  pair 
When  a  third  hovM  was  added,  it 


i  aaalogja  dmriel' 
in  Greek,  rrtftm^ 


CURRUS. 

flaOed*v>/  »^  bythe 
and  Ibv  waa  called  f 
fUk  or  Tf^piwet. 

The  hoTMt  were  eoaaMBlr  harnwiid  in  • 
qoadriga  afW  the  manner  afaeadjr  fepieammd,  the. 
two  itroBgeet  honea  heing  phMsed  onder  the  yoke, 
ami  the  two  othen  fimtened  on  each  tide  by  meana 
of  ropec  This  It  implied  in  the  nae  of  the  epi- 
thets #«^a2w  or  reyaf^pet,  and  /imelif  or  yioM- 
riM,  far  a  horte  ao  attached.  (UkL  Oh^  xiriii. 
S&.)  The  two  exterior  horaea  were  farther  die- 
tingniehed  from  one  another  as  the  right  and  the  left 
tnce-hocae.  In  the  splendid  trinmph  of  Aogustna 
aftcrthe  battleofActinm,  the  trace- horses  of  bis  car 
wen  ridden  by  two  of  his  young  tehuions.  Tibe> 
rios  rode,  as  Soetenios  rslates  (Ttti  6.)  wei'i^Snof^s 
y^moli  ofiM,  and  Maicellas  duderion /mmaU  9fm^ 
As  the  works  of  ancient  art,  especially  fictile  vaaea^ 
aboimd  in  rppreaenUitiuns  of  qnadrine,  nvmerooa 
inalancea  may  be  obeerred,  in  which  the  two 
middle  horses  (i  idet  B«{i^t  eel  i  itd€%t  kpt/rr%» 
p^s,  SchoL  %M  AridopL  Nw^  122)  are  yoked  to. 
gether  as  in  the  bisae  ;  and,  as  the  two  lateral 
ones  have  colhus  (X#iroBre)  equally  with  the  yoke- 
hones,  we  may  presame  that  fimn  the  top  of  these 


proceeded  the  ropes  which  wen  tied  to  the  rim  of 
the  car,  and  by  which  the  trace>horsea  assisted  to 
dmw  it.  The  first  figue  in  the  annexed  woodcnt 
is  the  chariot  of  Aurora,  as  painted  on  avase  (band 
at  Canoaa.  (Gerhard,  fifer  LiekgottieOm,  pL  iiL 
fig.  1.)  The  reins  of  the  two  middle  horses  peas 
through  rings  at  the  extremities  of  the  yoke.  All 
the  particolan  which  hare  been  mentioned  are  still 
more  distinctly  seen  in  the  second  figure,  taken 
from  a  tenapcotta  at  Vienna.  (CHnsrot,  toL  it 
pp.  107,  108.)  It  represents  a  chariot  oTerthrown 
in  passing  the  goal  at  the  circus.  The  charioteer 
hsring  frllen  Wkwards,  the  pole  and  yoke  are 
thrown  upwards  into  the  air  ;  tne  two  trace-horses 
bsTe  fidlen  on  their  knees,  and  the  two  yoke- 
hones  are  prancing  on  their  hmd  legs. 

If  we  may  rely  on  the  eridenee  of  numerous 
works  of  art,  the  cnrms  was  sometimes  drawn  by 
fimr  hones  without  either  yoke  or  pole  ;  for  we  see 
two  of  Uiem  direrging  to  the  right  hand  and  two 
to  the  left,  as  in  the  cameo  in  the  royal  collection  of 
Berlin,  which  exhibiu  Apollo  surrounded  by  the 
signs  of  the  lodiac  If  the  ancients  really  drore 
t^  quadrigae  thus  harnessed,  we  can  only  suppose 
the  diarioteer  to  haTo  checked  ito  speed  by  pulling 
up  the  horses,  and  leaning  with  his  whole  body 
badcwards,  so  as  to  make  the  bottom  of  the  car  at 
its  hindennost  bofder  icn^e  the  grofund,  an  act 


and  an  attitude  which  aeem  not  unfrequently  to  be 
intended  in  antique  representations. 

The  curms,  like  the  cisinm,  was  adapted  ta 
carry  two  persons,  and  on  this  account  was  called 
in  Greek  Hifpot,  One  of  the  two  was  of  course 
the  drirer.  He  was  called  Vfexof,  because  he 
held  the  reins,  and  his  companion  vopaifdnft, 
from  going  by  his  side  or  near  him.  Though  ia  all 
respects  superior,  the  vopoifdnir  was  often  obliged 
to  place  himself  Mind  the  ipfloxof.  He  is  so  re- 
presented in  the  bigae  at  pw  101,  and  in  the  Iliad 
(xix.  397)  Achilles  himself  stands  behind  his  cha- 
rioteer, Antomedon.  On  the  other  hand,  a  per- 
sonage of  the  highest  rank  may  drire  his  own  car- 
riage, and  then  an  inferior  may  be  his  vopoif  dnir, 
as  when  Nestor  conveys  Machaon  (wdp*  M  Maxdvr 
/Soire,  IL  xi  612,  517),  and  Heia,  holding  the 
reins  and  whip^  conTeys  Athena,  who  is  in  full 
armour  (v,  720—775).  In  such  caMs  a  kindness, 
or  STcn  a  compliment,  was  conferred  br  the  driver 
upon  him  whom  he  conreyed,  as  when  Diony- 
rius,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  **  himself  holding  the  reins 
made  Pkto  his  wt,pmi4fni$.^  (Aelian,  V,H,  ii, 
18.) 

Chariots  were  frequently'  employed  on  the  field 
of  battle  not  onl^  by  the  Asiatic  nations,  but  also 
by  the  Greeks  m  the  heroic  affe.  The  Jiattfr^ct, 
I.  a.  the  nobility,  or  men  of  xaiu,  who  were 
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plete  luits  of  armour,  all  took  tlieir  duuriots  with 
them,  and  in  an  engagement  placed  themaelTeB  in 
front  In  the  Homeric  battles  we  find  that  the 
horKman,  who  for  the  purpose  of  nsinff  his  weapons, 
and  in  eonseqaenoe  of  the  weight  of  his  armoor,  is 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  the  place  of  wapat- 
iinis  (see  above  the  woodcat  of  the  triga),  oftoi 
assails  or  challenges  a  distant  foe  from  the  chariot ; 
bat  that,  when  he  encounters  his  adversary  in 
dose  combat,  they  both  dismount,  **  springing  fitnn 
their  chariots  to  the  ground,**  and  leaving  them  to 
the  care  of  the  V<^<»i.  {IL  iil  29,  xvi  426, 427, 
xvii.  480—483  ;  Hes.  ScuL  Here.  370—372.) 
As  soon  as  the  hero  had  finished  the  trial  of  his 
strength  with  his  opponent,  he  returned  to  his 
chariot,  ooe  of  the  chief  uses  of  which  was  to  rescue 
him  from  danger.  These  chariots,  as  represented 
an  bas-ieliefr  and  fictile  vues,  were  exceedingly 
Ught,  the  body  often  consisting  of  little  beddes  a 
rim  fiistened  to  the  bottom  and  to  the  axle.  Thus 
we  find  Diomed,  in  his  nocturnal  vidt  to  the 
enemy*S  camp,  deliberating  whether  to  draw 
away  the  splendid  chariot  of  Rhesus  by  the  pde, 
or  to  carry  it  off  on  his  shoulder.  (7^  x.  503 — 605). 
In  huer  times  the  chariots  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  public  games.  Their  form  was  the 
same,  except  that  they  were  more  elegantly  deco- 
rated. Chariots  were  not  much  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  most  splendid  kind  were  the  quad- 
rigae, in  which  the  Roman  generals  and  emperors 
rode  when  they  triumphed  The  body  of  the 
triumphal  car  was  cylindrical,  as  we  often  see  it 
represented  on  medals.  It  was  enriched  with 
gold  (amrw  cmrrtiy  Flor.  L  5  ;  Hor.  Epod,  ix.  22) 
and  ivory  (Ov.  TVid.  iv.  2.  63,  Pont,  iii  4.  35). 
The  utmost  skill  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor 
was  employed  to  enhance  its  beauty  and  splendour. 
More  particulariy  the  extremities  of  the  axle,  of 
the  pole,  and  of  the  yoke,  were  highly  wrought  in 
the  form  of  animals*  heads.  Wreaths  of  laurd 
were  sometimes  hung  round  it  {currum  lauriffe- 
nm,  Claudian,  De  lAwd.  StiL  iil  20,  TeH.  Qms. 
Honor,  130),  and  were  also  fixed  to  the  heads  of 
the  fiMir  snow-white  horses.  (Mart,  vil  7.)  The 
car  was  devated  so  that  he  who  triumphed  might 
be  the  most  conspicuous  person  in  the  procession, 
and  for  the  same  reason  he  was  obliged  to  stand 
erect  (m  aurru  $tamti$  t/mmo^  Ovid,  L  &).  The 
triumphal  car  had  in  general  no  pole,  the  hones 
being  led  by  men  who  were  stationed  at  their 


Chariots  executed  in    terra    cotta   {quadrigae 
fiottke^  Plin.  H»  N,  xxviii.  4),  b  bronie,  ar  in 


CYATHUa 
maible,  an  example  of  which  last  Ss  shown  b 
the  preceding  woodcut  from  an  andeut  chariot 
in  the  Vatican,  were  among  the  most  beautiful 
ornaments  of  temples  and  other  public  edifices. 
No  pains  were  spared  in  their  decoration ;  and 
Pliny  informs  us  {H,  N,  xxxiv.  19)  that  some 
of  the  most  eminent  artists  were  employed  upon 
them.  In  numerous  instances  they  were  de- 
signed to  pernetuate  the  fiune  of  those  who  had 
conquered  m  tne  charioi-iace.  (Pans.  vL  10.)  As 
the  emblem  of  victory,  the  quadriga  was  some- 
times adopted  by  the  Romans  to  grace  the  trium- 
phal arch  by  being  placed  on  its  summit;  and 
even  in  the  private  houses  of  great  foinilies, 
chariots  were  displayed  as  the  indications  of  rank, 
or  the  memorials  of  conquest  and  of  triumph. 
(Juv.  viiL  3.)  [J.  Y.] 

CURSO'RES,  daves,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
run  before  the  carriage  of  their  masters,  for  the 
same  purpose  as  our  outriders.  They  were  not 
used  during  the  times  of  the  republic,  but  appear 
to  have  first  come  into  fiuhion  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  The  slaves 
employed  for  this  purpose  appear  to  have  fre- 
quently been  Numidians.  (Sene&  Ep,  87,  126  ; 
Marc,  iil  47,  xiL  24  ;  Petron.  28.)  The  word 
cursores  was  also  applied  to  all  slaves,  whom 
their  masters  employed  in  canying  letters,  mes- 
sages, &c  (Suet  Ner,  49,  Tli^.  9  ;  Tadt  Agrie, 
43.) 
CURSUa  [CiRcua.] 
CURU'LIS  SELLA.  [Sella  Curulis.] 
CUSTO'DES.  [CoMFTiA,  p.  336,  b.] 
CUSTO'DES,  CUSTCVDIAE.  [Castra, 
p.  250,  b.] 
CUSTOS  URBIS.  [Prabfictus  Urbl] 
CY'ATHUS  {K6aBos\  is  one  of  the  numerous 
words,  containing  the  dement  kv,  and  signifying 
something  hollow:  it  is  applied,  for  example,  to 
the  hollow  of  the  hand.  Its  generd  meaning  is  a 
cafp  of  any  kind  ;  and  it  constantly  occurs  as  the 
name  of  a  sort  of  drinking  vessel  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks  (VaRo, 
De  Umq,  LaL  v.  124,  ed.  MiUler)  ;  but  whether 
it  designates  the  cup  out  of  which  the  wine  was 
drunk,  or  the  small  ladle  by  means  of  which  it 
was  transferred  from  the  mixing-bowl  (xpor^) 
into  the  drinking-cup,  is  a  disputed  point  Orelli 
asserts  that  it  is  never  used  in  the  latter  sense, 
and  that  the  ladle  was  cdled  hrixwris^  or  iruiia 
vinaria  (Ad  HoraL  Oarm,  iii  8.  13).  But  the 
passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  bear  out  the 
opinion  of  Becker,  that  the  ladle  was  called  eyw 
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«An.  (See  the  Imieema  of  Scott  aad  Lidddl, 
Seller  and  Jacobiti,  and  Facdobui ;  Beckec, 
Ooritic^  Tol.  L  pw  463.)  Two  of  tkcae  cyathi 
are  KpfuentMl  in  the  pRcedni^  woodcsty  tram 
the  Mman  mpr^oaioa,  toL  ir.  pL  12.  Thej  ame 
anally  of  famiae  or  aihrer.  The  tywAut  it  i»- 
fened  to  aa  a  mgawire  of  the  qoantitj  of  wiae 
vhkh  a  peiaoB  dnuik.  (Her.  Cbrv.  iu.  8.  IS,  19. 
i2L)  A  ahiTe  mm  appobrted  to  iopply  the  drink- 
ing-cnpa  of  the  hanqaeten  hy  meana  of  the  ^ 
atkma,  (Hor.  Ckrm,  i.  29.  8 ;  Snrt.  Om,  49  i 
Jar.  SmL  is.  48.) 

Another  aaae  in  which  the  wwd  eecua  k,  in 
fugery,  lor  a  cap  lor  capping  (Ariiteph.  £§§, 
444,  i^w,  542 ;  Arialot  iVoU.  ix.  9). 

The  cyodhw  waa  a  definite  Bcmare,  with  hoth 
the  Gieeka  aad  the  HwHana,  cwntajning  one-twelfth 
of  the  —to  iBi.  It  wae  the  aaeia,  conaideted  with 
niLnau,  to  the  MitoMw  aa  the  nnit ;  hence  we 
hmrt  maiamM  need  (or  a  twiiI  containing  the  aizth 
of  the  mxkarma^  or  two  lyiirfc',  9iirfmai  (or  one 
rontnining  three  efertli,  frioai  for  foar  tyitts  fnia- 
eav  for  fiTo  tjoAi^  Ac.  (Warm.  Ue  Ponrffri. 
&n,  MemamrU,  Ac ;  Hnawy  (>•  jlaeiml  IFfi^yUt, 

Ac)  [p.aj 

CTCLAS  (cMtAitX  a  dreohv  robe  worn  by 
wooMn,  to  the  bottom  of  which  a  border  wae 
affixed,  inlaid  with  gold.  (Propi  It.  7.  40.)  Alex- 
ander  Serena,  in  hie  other  attempt!  to  rotnain  the 
hxnry  of  hie  age,  ordained  that  woBMn  thonld 
poaaem  only  one  erdae  each,  aad  that  it  thonld 
not  be  adoraed  with  more  than  oiz  nndae  of  gold. 
(Lamp.  AUm.  Sen.  41.)  The  cydae  appean  to 
koTo  been  neoally  made  of  oonM  thin  material 
{tmm  m  efdade^  Jut.  tL  269).  It  ie  related, 
aaiaog  other  inatancee  of  Caliguk^  eflBmimwy, 
that  he  eometimeo  went  into  public  in  a  gannent 
of  thio  deocription.     (Saet  CaL  52.) 

CYCLOPEIA.    [AncHirncTUiiA]. 

C  YMA  (jrvjpui),  in  arehitectore,  an  opai,  a  ware- 
•hif»ed  mnniding,  conaioting  of  two  cnnreo,  the 
one  coBcare  and  the  other  eonrez.  There  were 
two  forma,  the  ejnna  fveto,  which  waa  eoncafo  above, 
and  eoBvex  below,  thaa,  3*  *>id  the  epeia  r«e«r«a, 
which  waa  convex  above  and  concave  below,  that, 
^.  The  diminative  cyaialnnnor  rawgft'aai  (ffv^ 
Tier)  ia  alao  OMd,  and  ia  indeed  the  more  common 
name.  The  original  form  of  the  tyaiafiaai,  waa, 
however,  n  limple  hollow  (the  luuaffu)  that  "J- 
This  waa  called  the  eymatimm  Doriemm^  and  the 
otheK  the  qfmaiimm  Letbiemm.  (Aeach.  /V.  70,  ed. 
Diodort ;  B0ckh.Cbrp.yai(T.  voL  L  pi  284 ;  Vitniv. 
iii  3L  a.  5.  i  7,  Schn.  iv.  6.  f  2—6  ;  Orater,  In$er, 
p.  ccvii ;  MUller,  AnkiioL  d.  Kmut,  f  274 ;  Maoch, 
Gr.  mmd  Rom,  Bamord,  pp.  6,  7 :  for  examplet,  aee 
tbeprofileeonp.326.  [P.&] 

CYMA'TIUM.    [Ctma.] 

CYMBA  (K^ytfv)  ia  derived  from  K^^ifof,  a 
hoQow,  and  ia  employed  to  signiiy  any  tmall  kind 
of  boat  naed  on  kkea,  riven,  die.  (Ci&  Dt  Qf.  ilL 
14 ;  Aem.  vL  308.)  It  appean  to  have  been  nrach 
the  mme  as  the  haaiirmr  and  so^p&o. 

CY'HBALUM  (x^yiCaXor),  a  mnsieal  inttre- 
ment,  in  the  sbme  of  two  half  globes,  which  were 
held  one  in  each  hand  by  the  performer,  and  played 
by  being  stmck  against  each  other.  The  word  is 
originaOy  Greek,  being  derived  finom  x^^or,  a 
hoUow,  with  whidi  the  Latin  egmha^  tfmkimm^  dtc 
aeem  to  be  connected.  Several  kinds  of  cymbals 
are  fomd  on  andent  monmnents,  and  on  the  other 
band  a  great  anuiy  names  have  been  preserved  by 
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the  gmnnarinnB  and  lexicogmphcn  {  hat  the  de» 
scriptions  of  the  latter  are  so  vagne,  that  it  is  im* 
possible  to  identify  oae  with  the  other.  A  large 
dass  of  cymbals  was  tenned  ape^^va,  which,  if 
they  were  really  distinct  from  the  apdraAa,  as 
Spohn  and  Lamps  sappose,  cannot  now  be  exactly 
deacribsd.  [CnoTALrM.]  The  annexed  drawina 
of  a  cpe»^  is  taken  from  an  ancient  marble,  and 
inacrted  on  the  anthority  of  Spohn  (MitedL  sec.  U 
art.  6.  fig.  44). 


The  cp^^ifaAn  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  hymn 
to  Apollo  (161—164),  were  of  this  kind,  pUyed 
on  by  a  choras  of  DeliansL  The  Bcabilla  or  a^ov- 
94(m  were  also  on  the  same  principle,  only  played 
with  the  foot,  and  inserted  in  the  shoe  of  the  per- 
former ;  they  were  used  by  flute-players,  perhaps 
to  beat  time  to  their  mnsic  (Pollux,  x.  88.) 
Other  kinds  of  cvmbab  wer%  the  wKmrayi,  an 
invention  of  Archytas,  mentioned  by  Aristotle 
(PoL  viil  6),  and  its  diminutive  yArayitrier, 
which,  from  the  description  of  Julins  Pollux 
and  Hesychias  («.  9.\  appean  to  have  been  a 
child**  rattle:  ^^fafo,  the  two  oarts  of  which 
Suidas  tells  us  («.  e.)  were  made  of  different  mate* 
terials  fiv  the  sake  of  variety  of  sound:  aor^Am, 
mentioned  in  the  fragments  of  Aeschylus,  with 
several  others,  noted  by  Lampe  in  his  work  De 
CS^mbalU,  but  perhaps  without  sufficient  authority. 
The  crmbal  was  usually  made  m  the  fonn  of  two 
half  ^obes,  either  running  off  towards  a  point  so 
as  to  he  grasped  by  the  whole  hand,  or  with  a 


handler  It  was  commonly  of  brome,  but  some^ 
times  of  baser  material,  to  which  Aristophanea 
alludca  (Amos,  1305).    The  preceding  wooden! 


ms 
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•f  a  eynAalistm  is  taken  from  an  ancient  marble, 
and  given  on  the  authority  of  Lampe; 

The  cymbal  was  a  veiy  ancient  instrament, 
"being  used  in  the  wonbip  of  Cybele,  Bacchna, 
Juno,  and  all  the  cariier  deitiee  of  the  Oredan  and 
Boman  mythology.  It  probably  came  from  the 
East,  from  whence,  through  the  Phoenieiana,  it  was 
oonveyed  to  Spain  (compare  Martial^  Ba§iiea 
Ormmaia),  Among  tiie  Jewi  it  appean  (from 
2  Chron.  t.  12,  13 ;  Nehem.  xii.  27)  to  hare  been 
an  inatmment  in  common  uie.  At  Rome  we  fint 
hear  of  it  in  Liv/t  account  of  the  Bacchic  oigies, 
which  were  introduced  from  EtniriiL  (xxxix.  9.) 

For  tidimtt  which  Bomo  have  referred  to  the 
dan  of  cpmhala^  eee  SiSTauii.  [B.  J.] 

CYRBE18  (ir^fir).    [Axonss.] 
CYZICE'NUS  0ECU8.    [Domus], 
CYZICENUS  NUHMU&    [Statu]. 


a 

BACTYLIOTHE'CA  (8airrvXio«4in|),acaae  or 
box  where  rings  were  kept.  (Mart  xL  59.)  The 
name  was  also  applied  to  a  cabinet  or  collection  of 
jewels.  We  learn  from  Pliny  {H,  M  xxxvil  5), 
that  Scaunis,  the  sten-son  of  Sulla,  was  the  first 
person  at  Rome  who  bad  a  collection  of  this  kind, 
and  that  his  was  the  only  one  till  Pompey  brought 
to  Rome  the  collection  of  Mithridatesi  which  he 
placed  in  the  capitoL 

DA'CTYLUS  (SdicrvXof),  a  Oreek  measure, 
answering  to  the  Roman  dwHu^  each  signifying  a 
JUtger-hrtadUky  and  being  the  sixteenth  part  of  a 
foot    [Pxa.]     (See  the  Tables.)  [P.  a] 

DADU'CHUS.     [ELXU8INIA.] 

BAE'DALA  or  DAEDALEIA  (SafSoAa,  Soi- 
SdXcia),  were  names  used  by  the  Greeks  to  sig- 
nify those  early  works  of  art  which  were  ascribed 
io  the  age  of  Daedalus,  and  especially  the  ancient 
wooden  statues,  ornamented  with  gilding  and 
briffht  colours  and  real  drapery,  which  were  the 
eaniest  known  forms  of  the  images  of  the  gods, 
after  the  mere  blocks  of  wood  or  stone,  which 
Were  at  fint  used  for  symbols  of  them.  (See 
IHct.  of  Greek  ami  Roman  Biog^  art  Daedalus, 
vol.  L  p.  928.)  [P.S.] 

DAE'DALA  (9a/8aAa),  a  festiyal,  celebrated  in 
Boeotia  in  honour  of  Hera,  snmamed  Nv/i^cvo/i/n) 
Or  TffXc(a  (Pans.  iz.  2.  §  5).  Its  origin  and  mode 
bf  celebration  are  thus  described  by  Pausanias  (iz. 
d.  §  1,  &c) : — Hera  was  once  angry  with  Zeus,  and 
withdrew  herself  to  Euboea.  Zeus  not  being  able 
to  persuade  her  to  return,  went  to  Cithaeron,  who 
then  governed  Plataeae,  and  who  was  said  to  be 
unequalled  in  wisdom.  He  advised  Zens  to  get  a 
wooden  statue,  to  dress  and  place  it  upon  a  chiuriot, 
and  to  say  that  it  was  Plataea,  the  daughter  of 
Asopus,  whom  he  was  going  to  marry.  Zeus  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  Cithaeron,  and  no  sooner  had 
Hera  heard  of  her  husband's  projected  marriage 
than  she  returned.  Bat  when,  on  approaching  the 
chariot  and  dragging  off  the  coverings,  she  saw  the 
wooden  statue,  she  was  pleased  with  the  device, 
and  became  reconciled  to  Zeus.  In  remembrance 
of  this  reconciliation  the  PUtaeans  solemnised  the 
festival  of  the  daedala,  which  owes  its  name  to 
AoiSoXa,  the  name  by  which,  in  ancient  times, 
atatnes  were  desig^iated.  (See  preceding  article.) 
Pansaniaa  was  told  that  the  festival  was  held 
wnty  seventh  year,  but  be  believes  that  it  took 
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^laoe  al  shorter  ]nterTaI%  thoqgh  ha  was  mmUs 
to  discover  the  exact  time. 

This  festival  was  celebrated  by  the  Plataeana 
alon«L  and  was  called  the  Immr  Daedala  (Acu<aA« 
tuKpd\  and  was  oelefaiated  in  the  following  man- 
ner:  —  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Alalcomene  waa 
the  greatest  oak-forest  of  Boeotia,  and  in  it  a 
number  of  oak  trunks.  Into  this  forest  the  P]»- 
taeans  went,  and  exposed  pieces  of  cooked  meat  to 
the  ravens,  attentivdy  watching  upon  which  trea 
any  of  the  birds,  after  taking  a  piece  of  the  meat, 
would  settie ;  and  the  trees  on  which  any  of  the 
ravens  settled,  were  cut  down  and  wocked  into 
daedwla^  i  «.  roughly  hewn  statoea. 

The  great  Daedala  (AoiSoXa  luydXa)^  in  the 
celebration  of  which  the  Plataeans  were  ^ined  by 
the  other  Boeotians,  took  pbce  every  sixtieth  year ; 
because  at  one  time  when  the  Plataeans  were  ab- 
sent from  their  country,  the  festival  had  not  been 
eelebiated  for  a  neriod  of  sixty  yeark  At  each  of 
the  lesser  Daedala  fourteen  statues  were  made  in 
the  manner  described  above,  and  distributed  by  lot 
among  the  towns  of  Plataeae,  Goroneia,  Thespiaa, 
Tanagta,  Chaeroneia,  Orehoroenoa,  Lebadeia,  and 
Thebes;  the  smaller  towns  took  one  statae  in 
common.  The  Boeotians  assembled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Asopus ;  here  a  statue  of  Hem  was  adonted 
and  raised  on  a  chariot,  and  a  voung  bride  led  tha 
procession.  The  Boeotians  then  decided  by  lot 
m  what  order  they  were  to  foim  the  prooessioD, 
and  drove  their  chariots  away  from  the  river  and 

2>  mount  Cithaeron,  on  the  summit  of  which  aa 
tar  was  erected  of  square  pieces  of  wood,  fitted 
together  like  stones.  This  altar  was  covered  with 
a  quantity  of  dry  wood,  and  the  towns,  persons  of 
rank,  and  other  wealthy  individuals,  orored  each 
a  heifer  to  Hera,  and  a*  bull  to  Zeus,  with  plenty 
of  wine  and  incense,  and  at  the  same  time  pbiced 
the  daedala  upon  the  altar.  For  those  who  did 
not  possess  sufficient  means,  it  was  customary  to 
offer  small  sheep,  but  all  their  offerings  were  burnt 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  wealthier  perw 
sons.  The  fire  consumed  both  offerings  and  altar, 
and  the  immense  flame  thus  kindled  was  seen  for 
«nd  wide. 

The  account  of  the  origin  of  the  daedala  given 
by  Pausanias  agrees  in  the  main  points  with  the 
story  rebted  by  Plutareh  (<^md  Euetb,  De  Pros- 
parat,  Evang,  iii.  p.  83,  and  fVagm.  p.  759,  &c 
ed.  Wyttenb.),  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Pktaean 
daedala  ;  the  only  difference  is  that  Plutarch  re- 
presents Zeus  as  receiving  his  advice  to  deceive 
Hera  firom  Abdcomenes ;  and  that  he  calls  the 
wooden  statue  by  which  the  goddess  was  to  be  de- 
ceived Daedala,  instead  of  PUtaeik  Plutareh  also 
adds  some  remarks  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
festival,  and  thinks  that  the  dispute  between  Zeus 
and  Hera  had  reference  to  the  physical  revolutions 
to  which  Boeotia,  at  a  very  remote  period,  had 
been  subject,  and  their  reconciliation  to  the  reatoiw 
ation  of  order  in  the  elements.  (See  Creuser, 
S^mboL  aoMJ  AfgthoL  iL  p.  680,  and  Miiller'k  Or- 
ekom.  p.  216,  Ac  2d  edit)  [L.  S.] 

DAMARETION  (Ao^uifi^eiey  XP^^^)^  a 
Sicilian  coin,  respecting  which  there  is  much  dis- 
pute. Diodorus  tells  us  (xL  26)  that  after  Oelon^ 
great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  at  Himera,  his 
wife  Damarete  prevailed  upon  him  to  grant  them 
moderate  terms  of  peace  ;  and  that  the  Cartha- 
giniana,  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude,  preaented 
Damareta  vith  a  goldon  crown  of  one  hundred 
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iriteti*  weigkt ;  «pon  fMuvn^  wUch,  ah*  ftraek 
the  coin,  wluek  vm  called,  aftrr  her,  l^iy^tur, 
and  which  cnntninfd  tn  Attic  dnchaae,  and  was 
called  l^  the  SieiliaDa  wwi  fae^td^rrpor,  tnm 
iu  weight.  (Com|k  Schd.  fld  i>iMd.  CML  n.  1.) 
The  amiy  k  told  aonewhat  difleicntlr  by  other 
writen,  namely,  that  Daoarete  and  the  ladies  of 
the  coort  gave  op  their  omaaents  to  be  coined  into 
y,  inefder  to  np^y  Oetoo^neceaaitieo  dnrinc 

who 


the  wac     (PeUnx,  ix.  85  ;  Hcaych.  $,  «.  * 


Tier.)  In  an  qngnat  aaeribed  to 
«ae  pnfaaUy  bring  at  the  eovt  of  Oeleo  at  thia 
^trj  tiam  {Sckoi  odPimtLF^  1166  I  JmtkFiaL 
▼L  214  ;  Na  IMS,  Schneidewin),  it  k  mid  that 
Oeloo  and  hie  brothaa  dedimtfd  to  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  alter  their  ▼ietocy  over  the  barbariana,  a 
tnpod  Aaperitm  xf*t09%  where  there  can  be  no 
donbt  that  Bentley  is  nght  in  rmding  A^Mperfeei, 
bat  it  ia  BBt  equally  certain  whether  the  laat  two 
iiaea  cf  the  epigmm  are  not  altogether  eporiona. 
(C4impk  Schneidewin,  orf  ^  and  Btfckh,  MtiroL 
CmiarmeL  p.  304.)  At  all  eventa,  the  pamage  ii 
an  indieatiefi  ef  the  vniform  tmdition  leepecting 
thta  **  Damawitian  gold;"  the  exact  hietoiy  of 
which  ia  of  reiy  Uttfe  eoneeqnence  compared  with 
the  identification  of  the  coin^te  to  which  the  atate- 
menle  rrfer.  From  all  the  diecoiaion  of  this  point 
by  £ckhel,  HBUcr,  Unaaey,  B5ckh,  and  othcta, 
the  moat  probable  cendnsioB  seems  to  be  that  the 
coin  was  of  fold  and  not  of  sdoer  (althoogh  coins 
of  equal  Talne  were  at  boom  time  or  other  struck 
in  silver  aleo^  and  that  the  smtements  whkh  give 
its  weight  as  fifty  Sicilian  Utntt,  or  ten  Attk 
diBchmae,  are  to  be  andentood,  not  literally  of  its 
wn^  bat  of  itt  eaAw,  as  cstiaatrd  by  thorn 
wekfitB  of  mher :  in  short,  it  was  a  gold  coin,  eqaal 
ia  Taloe  to  fifty  litrae  or  ten  Attk  dmchmae  of 
sflTcr  ;  that  k,  a  half  slatec  (Ecfchel,  Z)te<.  ATaai. 
ret.  YoL  L  PL  250  ;  Hvssey,  OmAma^mi  We^kit^ 
pw  57.  See.  i  Bockh,  iMro&yUs  UwUrmukmrngmky 
pi304«&e.)  [P.&] 

DAMIURGL    [Dbmivrol] 

DAMNUM,  Damnum  signifies  genetally  any 
lorn  or  damage  which  a  perssn  has  sustained  in  hu 
properU  (damnum  danim,  fectnm),  or  damage 
which  he  has  reason  to  fcar  (damnom  infectom). 
(Dig.  39.  tit.  2.  s.  2.)  Damnom  actually  done  k 
generally  called  damnum  simply.  The  Ikbility  to 
make  good  a  lorn  k  praestars  dammwi. 

The  causes  of  damage  are  either  chance,  acci- 
dent (casus),  or  the  finm  acts  or  omimions  of  rea> 
sonable  human  bein^  (Dig.  9.  tit.  2.  s.  5.  f  2.) 
If  the  damnum  k  caused  by  the  just  exerciw  of  a 
right,  it  k  indirect.  In  any  other  case  it  k  direct 
or  injuria  datum  ;  and  when  it  k  injuria  datom, 
there  may  be  neitherdolns  nor  culpa,  or  there  may 
be  either  one  or  the  other. 

The  obligation  to  make  compensation  fer  damagr 
arises  cither  from  dolus  malus,  culpa,  and  mom, 
which  in  fact  k  indoded  in  culpa,  and  out  of  con- 
tracts.  A  man  k  not  bound  to  make  compensa* 
tion  fiff  indirect  km  or  damage  (Dig.  39.  tit  2. 
a.  26  ;  47.  tit  9.  s.  3b  §  7);  nor  fiv  direct  damage, 
if  neither  dolus  nor  culpa  can  be  imputed  to  bim, 
laifhebemad.  (Dig.  9.  tit  2.  a.  5. 1 2,  30.  f  3  ; 
Thibant,  ^Bjatan,  Ac,  9th  ed.  f  163.)  As  to 
damage  done  by  an  aaiaud,  see  Pii  vpsaiaa.  [O.U] 

DAMNUM  INFECrrUM,  k  damage  (dam- 
num)  not  done,  but  apprehended.  (Dig.  39.  tit  2. 
a.  2.)  The  pcaetor^  edict  proTided  lor  such  cases. 
U  thabnildnic  of  eim  man  threatened  damage  to 
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another  hi  coaaequenee  ef  its  dilapidated  state,  the 
owner  of  the  dilapidated  property  might  be  required 
to  repair  it  or  to  give  security  against  any  daamge 
that  might  be  caused  by  the  state  of  hk  building. 
The  security  (caatio)  was  deamadad  br  an  actio  m 
frclun,  in  all  cases  where  the  eecanty  could  be 
required.  Every  person  who  was  m 


» m 

be 

I  of  the 


nan  who  was  m  pomcmion  o 
threatened,  whether  as  own 
in  any  ether  right  (batnot  a  bonae  fidei  poesesMwX 
cottlddaim  thk  cautao.  (Dig.  89.  tit  2.  ^  5.  |  2  t 
la  15,18;  13.14,9.)  The  owmt  of  the  rainous 
property  or  any  penon  who  had  a  right  therein,  and 
a  bonae  fidei  poaeeoaor,  might  he  required  to  give  thk 
cautia,  whkh  might  be  given  by  a  simple  promiee 
or  by  giving  sureties.  The  eemphunant  had  to 
swear  that  he  did  not  require  the  cantk  cahimnias 
causa  (Dig.  89.  tit  2.  a^  7  t  inQva .  non  .  k.  ■« 
•B .  FAcaaa ,  ivftATaarr.  Tab.  VeL  &  zz.) 

If  the  defendant  wrangfally  refused  to  give  the 
security,  the  complainant  was  empowered  to  eater 
upon  the  property  which  threatened  the  damage, 
and  apparently  for  the  panose  of  pfotectins  hiia* 
self  against  it  \  if  thk  produced  no  reenh,  Ue  de* 
fendaat  waa  ejected,  and  the  eompkiaant  waa 
allowed  to  take  pooseosion  of  the  property,  and  tha 
defendant  loot  all  hk  rights  to  it 

If  a  rainoQs  house  (aedes  ruinesae)  fell  and 
damaged  a  neighbour  befare  any  caatw  had  hern 
given,  all  the  right  that  the  damaged  permn  had 
waa  to  retaia  the  matcriab  that  had  fiUka  on  hk 
land  (Dig.  39.  tit  Z  as.  6,  7.  If  3, 8) ;  but  it  seema 
that  the  owner  of  the  ruhioua  house  coukl,  if  he 
liked,  pack  vp  the  materiak  and  carry  them  oA 
(Cic.  Top,  4,  /a  Vtrr.  i.  56  ;  Inst  4.  tit  5  ;  Thi- 
bant,  Sytifm^  ftc  |  274,  Ac.  9th  ed.)      [O.  L.1 

DAMNUM  INJURIA  DATUM.  Themes! 
usual  fonn  of  proceeding  m  cases  of  Damnum  in* 
juria  datite  waa  by  the  Lex  Aquilk  (Dig.  9.  tit  2), 
whkh  repealed  all  prevkaa  legklatioa  oa  the  sub- 
ject Thk  Lex  Aquilk  was  a  plebiscitam,  which 
was  proposed  by  Aquilius,atribunQs  pkbis.  If  tha 
owner  of  the  damped  thing  sued,  them  might  be 
two  cases.  The  damage  might  be  dene  hf  eoiw 
ponal  contact  of  the  wrongdoer  (oorpore),  or  hf 
something  which  he  dirrcted,  and  done  to  anoth^ 
thing  (corpus),  so  as  to  impair  ito  value  or  destroy 
it ;  and  in  thk  case  there  was  the  directa  acik 
Legk  Aquiliae.  The  first  chapter  provided  that 
if  a  man  killed  (injuria,  that  is,  dole  aut  culpa, 
(Saius,^  21 1 )  a  skve  or  quadruped  (quae  pecudum 
»  sit)  which  belonged  to  another,  he  waa 
to  pay  the  higheet  valne  that  the  slave  or 
had  within  the  year  preceding  the  ankw^ 
fill  act  If  the  wrongdoer  wilfully  denied  the  fi^t 
of  the  damage,  he  was  Ikble  to  make  compensation 
to  doable  the  value.  The  third  chapter  provided 
for  the  case  of  a  skve  or  quadruped  (quae  pecudum, 
dec)  being  damaged,  or  any  thing  eke  being 
damaged  or  deatreyed.  In  thk  case  he  had  to 
pay  the  highest  valne  that  the  thing  had  within 
the  thirty  days  preceding  the  unkwfnl  act  If 
the  damage  was  done  to  a  thing  (corpus),  but  not 
by  a  corpus,  there  was  an  actio  utilis  LcgU  Aqui* 
liae,  whkh  k  also  an  actk  ia  &ctnm  or  on  the 
eaaa  Such  a  case  would  occur  when,  ferinstanoe, 
a  man  should  purposely  drive  hk  neighbour's  beast 
mto  a  river  and  it  should  perish  there.  (Dig.  9. 
tit  2.  s.  7. 1  8,  9.) 

If  the  thing  was  not  damaged,  but  the  owner 
was  damaged,  there  might  be  an  actio  in  fiMtnm  \ 
as,  fiir  instance,  if  a  man  out  of  i 
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another  iiuui*t  ilave  who  was  bound  and  so  gsn 
him  the  opportunity  of  escaping.  A  man  who 
was  not  owner,  might  have  an  actio  utilis  Isffis 
Aqniliae  or  in  &ctam,  if  he  had  an  interest  in  &e 
thing,  as  a  finictoarias,  nsoarius,  a  bonae  fidei  pos- 
sessor, or  a  perwm  who  had  received  a  thing  as  a 


^r. 


If  a  man^  slaTo  was  killed,  the  owner  might 
sue  for  damages  under  the  Lex  Aquilia,  and 
prosecute  for  a  capital  offence. 

(Cic.  Pro  Roado  Oomoedo^  e.  11  ;  Qaius,  ill 
810,  dec. ;  Inst  4.  til  3  ;  Thibaat,  SfSfttem^  &&, 
9th  ed.  §  551,  Ac  ;  Rein,  Dot  BUmiKhe  Privat- 
wofe.)  (G.  I*] 

DAMOSIA  (iatwala\  the  escort  or  suite  of 
the  Spartan  kings  in  time  of  war.  It  consisted  of 
his  tent-comrades  (o'^ciiroiX  ^  whom  the  pole- 
marchs,  Pythians,  and  three  of  the  equals  (8^101) 
also  bdonged  (Xen.  R^.  Lae.  xiil  1) ;  of  the 
prophets,  surgeons,  flute-plajen,  rolnnteers  in  the 
army  (Xen.  Rq»,  Lac  xiiL  7),  Ol3rnipiBn  conquerors 
(Pint  Ljfc  32),  public  servants,  dtc  The  two 
•phors,  who  attended  the  king  on  military  expedi- 
tions, also  fanned  part  of  the  damosia.  (MUUer, 
Doriam$^  iil  12.  f  5.) 

DAN  ACE  (5ardff7f),  the  name  of  a  foreign  coin, 
iMcording  to  Hesychius  («.  t».)  worth  a  little  more 
than  an  obolos.  According  to  some  writers,  it  was 
a  Persian  coin.  (Pollux,  ix.  82,  and  Hemster.  ad 
loe.)  This  name  was  also  given  to  the  obolos, 
which  was  placed  in  the  moutn  of  the  dead  to  pay 
the  fenyman  in  Hades  (Hesyeh.  s.  v. ;  Lucian,  JM 
Ludm,  c.  10,  Mort,  DiaL  i.  A,  xi.  4,  xxii  1.)  At 
the  opening  of  a  grave  at  Ssme  in  Cephallenia,  a 
coin  was  found  between  the  teeth  of  the  corpse. 
(Stackelberg,  Die  Grabar  der  HeUatenj  p.  42  ; 
Becker,  CkariJOety  toL  ii  p.  170.) 

DANEISMA  (Myeur^X     [Fsnur.] 

DAPHNEPHO'RIA  (Siu^ny^pia),  a  festival 
celebrated  every  ninth  year  at  Thebes  in  honour 
of  ApoUo,  sumamed  Ismenius  or  Oalaxius.  Its 
name  was  derived  from  the  laurel  branches  (Sd^mu) 
which  were  carried  by  those  who  took  part  in  its 
celebration.  A  full  account  of  the  festival  is  given 
by  Proclus  {Okrtttomath.  p.  1 1)*  At  one  time  all 
the  Aeolians  of  Ame  and  the  adjacent  districts,  at 
the  command  of  an  oracle,  laid  siege  to  Thebes, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  attacked  by  the  Pe- 
lasgians,  and  ravaged  the  neighbouring  country. 
Bat  when  the  day  came  on  which  both  parties  had 
to  celebrate  a  festival  of  Apollo,  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded, and  on  the  day  of  the  festival  they  went 
with  Uurd-boughs  to  tiie  temple  of  the  god.  But 
Polematas,  the  general  of  the  Boeotians,  had  a 
vision  in  which  he  saw  a  young  man  who  pre- 
sented to  him  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  and  who 
made  him  vow  to  institute  a  festival,  to  be  cele- 
brated every  ninth  year,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  at 
which  the  Thebans,  with  laurel-bouffhs  in  their 
hands,  were  to  go  to  his  temple.  When,  on  the 
third  day  ttfter  this  vision,  botn  parties  again  were 
engaged  in  close  comba^  Polematas  gained  the 
victory.  He  now  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  walked 
himself  to  the  temple  of  Anollo  in  the  manner  pre> 
scribed  by  th«»  bemg  he  bad  seen  in  his  vision. 
And  ever  since  that  time,  continues  Proclus,  this 
custom  has  been  strictiy  observed.  Respecting  the 
mode  of  celebration,  he  adds:  — At  the  daphne- 
phoria  they  adorn  a  piece  of  olive  wood  with  gar- 
unds  of  laurel  and  various  flowers  ;  on  the  top  of 
it  a  bnoen  globe  is  placed,  from  which  snudler 
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mies  are  suspended ;  purple  garlands,  smaller  thaft 
those  at  the  top,  are  attached  to  the  middle  part 
of  the  wood,  and  the  lowest  part  is  covered  with  a 
crocus-coloured  mvelope.  By  the  globe  on  the 
top  they  indicate  the  sun,  which  is  identical  with 
Apollo ;  the  globe  immediately  below  the  fint, 
represents  the  moon  ;  and  the  smaller  suspending 
globes  are  symbob  of  the  stars.  The  number  of 
gariands  being  365,  indicates  the  course  of  the 
year.  At  the  head  of  the  procession  walked  a 
youth,  whose  father  and  modier  must  be  livmg. 
This  youth  was,  according  to  Pausanias  (ix.  10. 
§  4),  chosen  priest  of  Apollo  every  year,  and  called 
9aip§niif6pot :  he  was  always  of  a  mmdsome  figure 
and  strong,  and  taken  from  the  most  distinguished 
fiunilies  of  Thebes.  Immediately  before  this 
youthful  priest  vralked  his  nearest  kinsman,  who 
bore  the  adorned  piece  of  olive-wood,  which  vraa 
called  Kmw^  The  priest  followed,  bearing  in  his 
hand  a  lanrel-brancli,  with  dishevelled  and  floating 
hair,  wearing  a  golden  crown  on  his  head,  a 
magnificent  robe  wnich  reached  down  to  his  feet 
(iroS^t),  and  a  kind  of  shoes  called  ^l^pdnt^s^ 
from  ihe  general,  Iphicrates,  who  had  fint  intro* 
duced  them.  Behind  the  priest  there  followed  a 
choir  of  maidens  with  boughs  in  their  hands  and 
singing  hymns.  In  this  manner  the  procession 
went  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ismenius  or  €hdaxiua» 
It  would  seem  from  Panaanias  that  all  tiie  boys  of 
the  town  wore  laurel  garlands  on  this  occasion, 
and  that  it  was  customary  for  the  sons  of  wealthy 
parents  to  dedicate  to  the  god  bnien  tripods,  a 
considerable  number  of  which  vrere  seen  in  tiie 
temple  by  Pausanias  himselfl  Among  them  was 
one  which  was  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by- 
Amphitryon,  at  the  time  when  Heracles  vras 
daphnephorus.  This  last  circumstance  shows  that 
the  daphnephoria,  whatever  changes  may  have 
been  subsequentiy  introduced,  was  a  very  ancient 
fiestival 

There  was  a  great  similarity  between  this  fes- 
tival and  a  solemn  rite  obaerved  by  the  Delphians, 
who  sent  every  ninth  year  a  sacred  boy  to  Tempe. 
This  boy  went  on  the  sacred  road  (Plut  Qaaest. 
Or,  12),  and  returned  home  as  laurel-bearer  (5a^ 
r7if6pos)  amidst  the  joyful  songs  of  chomses  of 
maidens.  This  solemnity  was  observed  in  com- 
memoration of  the  purification  of  Apollo  at  the 
altar  in  Tempe,  whither  he  had  fled  after  killing 
the  Python,  and  was  held  in  the  month  of  Thar- 
gelion  (probably  on  the  scTenth  day).  It  is  a  very 
probable  conjecture  of  MUUer  (Dor,  iL  8.  §  4)  that 
the  Boeotian  daphnephoria  took  place  in  the  same 
month  and  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  Delphian 
boy  broke  the  purifying  laurel-boughs  in  Tempe. 

The  Athenians  seem  likewise  to  have  celebrated 
a  festival  of  the  same  nature,  but  the  only  mention 
we  have  of  it  is  in  Prodos  (ap,  Pkctium^  p.  987), 
who  says  that  the  Athenians  honoured  the  seventh 
day  as  sacred  to  Apollo,  that  they  carried  laurel- 
boughs  and  adorned  the  basket  (KdU^coir,  see  Cans- 
PHOROfl)  with  garlands,  and  mng  hymns  to  the 
god.  Respecting  the  astronomic^  character  of 
the  daphnephoria  see  MiUler,  OrtAoin,  p.  215, 
2d  edit;  and  Creuxer,  SlymboL  md  MvUUd.  ii 
p.  160.  [L.S.] 

DARPCUS  {Zop€uc6s\  or,  to  give  the  name  in 
full,  ffrar^p  Sopcuc^r,  the  dater  of  Dartnit  (Thuc. 
viii.  28X  was  a  gold  coin  of  Persia,  stamped  on  one 
side  with  the  figure  of  an  archer  crowned  and 
kneeling  upon  one  knee,  and  on  the  other  with  4 
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■art  Off  qoadmta  mam  or  deep  cleft.  We  Imow 
iitim  HeradotuB  (iv.  166)  that  Duviua,  the  too  of 
Hystaspea,  relbniied  the  Penian  cvncncj,  and 
stamped  gold  of  the  pnrat  standard ;  and  it  is 
genetaUy  beliered  that  the  daricns  was  so  called 
from  him.  HarpociatioD,  howerer^  says  («.  v.) 
that  the  ume  was  older  than  this  Dareius,  and 
taken  from  an  earlier  king.  Oesenius  (iMr, 
LMeom)  supposes  the  name  to  be  derived  finm  an 
ancient  Persian  word  signifying  king,  or  lojal 
palace,  or  the  bow  of  the  king,  m  allusion  to  the 
figure  stamped  upon  it  The  Wat  anthers*  how> 
ever,  think  that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for 
sopposing  eithtf  the  name  or  the  coin  to  he  older 
than  Darema,  the  son  of  Hjstaspes.  (Bdckh, 
MetnL  UmtenmeL  p.  129;  Orote,  ifutoy  tf 
Greece^  toL  iv.  p.  320.) 

This  coin  had  a  Tery  eztensiTO  circoktion,  not 
only  in  the  Persian  empire,  but  also  in  Ofveoe. 
The  pay  given  by  Cyrus  to  the  soldiers  of  Clear- 
chns  was  a  daricus  a  month  (Xen.  AmaL  i.  8^ 
§  21)  ;  and  the  same  pay  was  oiffered  to  the  same 
troops  by  Thimbrion,  a  I^cedaemoaiaa  oenenl 
(/Mtf.  TiL  6.  i  1)l  In  the  bUer  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  daricns  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned 
under  the  names  of  adarkon  (|1iTH|)  and  darke- 
mon  dlOaril).  (See  1  Chron.  zxix.  7  ;  Ezra,  TiiL 
27,  ii.  69  VNehem.  til  70,  72.) 

All  ancient  authorities  agree  in  stating  that  the 
daricus  was  the  precise  equivalent  of  the  Lydian 
and  Attic  Mater;  that  is,  it  was  equal  in  weight  to 
two  Attic  diachmae.  (Harpocr. ;  Lex.  Scg.  ; 
Soid. ;  SchoL  ad  Arulopk  EeeL  598.)  This, 
according  to  the  ordinary  nUioof  gold  to  siWer, 
10:1,  would  make  iu  Talue  equal  to  twenty  siher 
drachmae ;  which  agrees  with  the  statement  of 
X.  nopbon  {Jmab.  i.  7.  §  18  ;  oomp.  Arrisn.  Anah. 
iv.  18). 

Fire  darics  made  a  mina  of  silver,  and  300 
darics  a  talent.  Xenophon  also  mentions  half 
darics  {rifudaptUun/t,  Anab.  l  3.  §  21.) 

The  Talue  of  the  daricus  iu  our  money,  computed 
from  the  dnMrhma,  is  16«.  ^. ;  but  if  reckoned  bT 
comparison  with  our  gold  money,  it  is  worth  much 
more.  The  darics  in  the  British  Museum  we^b 
128-4  grains  and  128*6  grains,  respectiTely. 
Hossey  {Andent  Wet^kU,  dec  tii.  3)  calculates 
the  daricns  as  containiDg  on  an  average  about  123*7 
grains  of  pure  gold,  and  therefore  eq^ual  in  Talue 

to  J|^^  of  a  soTCRign,  or  about  R  U  lOi^  1'76 
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farthings. 

Very  few  darics  haTC  come  down  to  us  ;  their 
scarcity  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  foct,  that 
after  the  eonqnest  of  Persia,  they  were  melted 
down  and  recoined  under  the  type  of  Alexander. 

There  were  also  silTcr  darics,  bearing  the  same 
device  as  the  goU,  namely,  the  figure  of  an 
axcher.  (PIuL  Osi.  10  ;  Aelian.  F.  H.  I  22.) 
Their  weights  Tary  from  224  to  230  grains: 
those  of  the  latter  weight  must  buTe  been  struck, 
as  was  not  very  unuMial  in  old  coinages,  some- 
what aboTe  the  true  weight ;  they  seem  to  huTo 
been  didnchms  of  the  Babylonian  or  Egyptian 
standard. 

In  allusion  to  the  dcTice  of  an  areher,  the 
darics  were  often  called  r^oroi,  and  it  is  reUted  of 
Agesilans,  that,  when  recalled  to  Greece,  he  said 
that  the  Persian  king  had  driTen  him  out  of  Asia 
by  means  of  30,000  bowmen,  refoiring  to  the  sum 
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which  was  entrasted  to  Timocratcs  the  Rhodian  to 
bribe  the  demagogues  of  Thebes  and  Athens  to 
make  his  presence  necessaiy  at  home.  (PluL  J^as. 
15,  Artaut.  20,  LacoiL  Apapkik,  p.  181.)  Ary- 
andes,  who  was  appointed  goTemor  of  £^ypt  by 
Cambyses,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who 
struck  these  silver  coins,  in  imitation  of  the  gold 
coinage  of  I>u«ias  Hystaspis.    (Herod,  iv.  166.) 
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•ILm  DAKZa  BAlTXm  MVBMVM.    ACTVAL  SBI. 
DE'BITOR.      [OBLIOATXONB&] 

DECADU'CHI  (8«ica3oifXM>,  the  members  of 
a  council  of  Ten,  who  succeeded  the  Thirty  in  the 
supreme  power  at  Athens,  a.  c:  403.  (Harpociat 
$.  o.)  They  were  chosen  from  the  ten  tribes,  on« 
from  each  (Xea  HM.  ii  4.  H  23,  74)  ;  but, 
though  opposed  to  the  Thirty,  they  sent  ambas* 
sadors  to  Sparta  to  ask  for  assistance  against 
Thrasybulos  and  the  exiles.  They  remained 
masters  of  Athens  till  the  party  of  Thrasybulaa 
obtained  possession  of  the  city  and  the  democracy 
was  restored.  (Lys.  e.  ErtUoaA,  p.  420  ;  Wachs* 
muth,  UeUfn.  Alterikunuk,  toI.  i.  p.  646,  2d  ed.) 

DECA'RCHIA  or  DKCADA'RCHIA  (5ff«op. 
X^a,  3«Ka3apx^)«  was  a  supreme  council  esta- 
blished in  many  of  the  Grecian  cities  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  intrusted  to  it  the  whole 
goTemment  of  the  state  under  the  direction  of  a 
Spartan  harmosL  It  always  consisted  of  the 
lading  members  of  the  aristocratical  party.  (Har- 
pocnit,  «.  V.  ;  Schneider,  a<<  AriataL  PoL  ii.  146, 
147.)  This  form  of  government  appears  to  have 
been  first  established  by  Lysander  at  Ephesus. 
(Pint  Ly,  5  ;  Wachamuth,  HtlUn,  AUerikmmtk, 
Tol.i.  p.517,  2ded.) 

DECASMUS  {Zwmffids\  bribery.  There 
were  two  actions  for  bribery  at  Athens:  one, 
cdled  8««8<r/iov  Tpo^,  lay  against  the  perwn 
who  gaTO  the  bribie  :  and  the  other,  called  m^v 
or  8fl^o8oir(ar  7pa^  against  the  peison  who  re* 
ceiTed  it  (PoUnx,  TiiL  42.)  These  actions  ap- 
plied to  the  briberr  of  citisens  in  the  public  as- 
semblies of  the  people  (ovyScxd^ir  r^v  itutXs^im^^ 
Aesch.  &  Timarck,  p.  12),  of  the  Heliaca  or  any  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  of  the  /BouA^  and  of  the  publio 
adTocates  (ovnrr^poi,  Dem.  «.  Stepk^  ii.  p.1 137. 
I).  Demosthenes  {De  FaUa  Leg,  p.  343),  in- 
deed, says  that  omtors  were  forbidden  by  the  law, 
not  merely  to  abstain  from  receiTing  gifts  for  the 
injury  of  the  state,  but  ctcu  to  receiTe  any  prewnt 
atalL 
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Aceording  to  Aristotle  (aptid  HarpocraL  $.v. 
9tKdCvv\  AnytoB  \ni8  the  first  person  at  Athens 
who  bribed  the  judges ;  and  we  leam  from 
Plutarch  (CorioL  c  14}  that  he  did  so,  when  he 
was  charged  of  having  been  guilty  of  treachery  at 
Pyloft,  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Other 
writers  say  that  Melitus  was  the  first  person  who 
bribed  the  judges.  (Petit  Ley.  A(L  p.  427,  and 
Duker's  note.) 

Actions  for  bribery  were  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  thesmothetae.  (Dem.  cSUpk.  Le,)  The 
punishment  on  conviction  of  the  defendant  was 
death,  or  payment  of  ten  times  the  value  of  the 
gift  received,  to  which  the  court  might  add  an  ad- 
ditional punishment  (irpwrrifififia).  Thus  Demos- 
thenes was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  60  talents  by  an 
action  for  bribery,  and  also  thrown  into  prison. 
(Bdckh,  PubL  Earn,  of  Athetu^  p.  384,  2d  ed. ; 
Meier,  AtL  Process,  p.  352.) 

DECASTY'LOS.     [Templum.] 

DECATE  (9tKdTn),    [Dtcumae.] 

DECE'MPEDA,  a  pole  ten  feet  long,  used  by 
the  agrimensores  in  measuring  land.  (Cic.  Pro  Mil, 
27  ;  Hor.  Oarm,  ii  15.  14  ;  Cic.  PkUipp.  xiv.  4.) 
Thus  we  find  that  the  agrimensores  were  sometimes 
called  decempedaiores  (Cic.  PMipp.  xiiL  18).  The 
decempeda  was  in  fibct  the  standard  land-measure. 
[Actus;  Agrimensork&] 

DECEM  PRIMI.     [Senatus.] 

DECE'MVIRI,  the  Ten  Men,  the  name  of 
various  magistrates  and  fimctionaries  at  Rome. 

1.  Decemviri  Leoibvs  Scribendis,  were  ten 
Mrsons,  who  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  code  of^ 
laws,  and  to  whom  the  whole  government  of  the 
state  was  entrusted.  As  early  as  B.  c.  462,  a 
law  was  proposed  by  C.  Terentilius  Ana,  that 
commissioners  should  be  appointed  for  drawing  up 
a  body  of  laws  ;  but  this  was  violently  opposed  by 
the  patricians  (Liv.  iii.  9) ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  a  struggle  of  nine  years  that  the  patricians 
consented  to  send  three  persons  to  Greece,  to  col- 
lect such  information  respecting  the  laws  and  con- 
stitutions of  the  Greek  states  as  might  be  useful 
to  the  Romans.  (Liv.  iii.  31.)  They  were  absent  a 
year  ;  and  on  their  return,  after  considerable  dis- 
pute between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  ten 
commissioners  of  the  patrician  order  were  ap- 
twinted  with  the  title  of  •*  decemviri  legibns  scri- 
Dcndis,**  to  whom  the  revision  of  the  laws  was 
committed.  All  the  other  magistrates  were  ob< 
ligcd  to  abdicate,  and  no  exception  was  made  even 
in  favour  of  the  tribunes  ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose,  as  Niebuhr  has  done,  that  the  tribune^ 
ship  was  not  given  up  till  the  second  decemvirate 
(Cic.  de  Rep.  ii  36  ;  Liv.  iii.  32  ;  Dionys.  x.  56). 
They  were  thus  entrusted  with  supreme  power  in 
the  state. 

The  decemviri  entered  upon  their  office  at  the 
beginning  of  B.  c.  451.  They  consisted  of  App. 
Claudius  and  T.  GenUcius  Augurinus,  the  new 
consuls,  of  the  praefectus  urbi,  and  of  the  two 
qoaestores  parricidii  as  Niebuhr  conjectures,  and 
of  five  others  chosen  by  the  centuries.  They  dis* 
charged  the  duties  of  their  office  with  diligence, 
and  dispensed  justice  with  impartiality.  Each  ad- 
ministered the  government  day  by  day  in  succes- 
sion as  during  an  interregnum  ;  and  the  fasces  were 
only  carried  before  the  one  who  presided  fi)r  the 
day,  (Liv.  iii.  83.)  They  drew  up  a  body  of  hiM-s, 
distributed  into  ten  sections ;  which,  after  being 
approved  of  by  the  senate  and  the  comitia,  were 
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engraven  on  tables  of  metal,  and  set  up  in  the 
comitium. 

On  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office,  all 
parties  were  so  wdl  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  dischaiged  their  duties,  that  it  was 
resolved  to  continue  the  same  form  of  government 
for  another  year ;  more  especially  as  some  of  the 
decemvirs  said  that  their  work  was  not  finished. 
Ten  new  decemvirs  were  accordingly  elected,  of 
whom  Appius  Claudius  alone  belonged  to  the  former 
body  (Liv.  iiL  35 ;  Dionjv.  x.  53)  ;  and  of  his 
nine  new  colleagues,  Niebuhr  thinks  that  five  were 
plebeians.  These  magistrates  framed  several  new 
laws,  which  were  approved  of  by  the  centuries, 
and  engraven  on  two  additional  tables.  They 
acted,  however,  in  a  most  tyiannical  manner.  Each 
was  attended  by  twelve  lictors,  who  carried  not 
the  rods  only,  but  the  axe,  the  emblem  of  sove- 
reignty. They  made  common  cause  with  the  patri- 
cian party,  and  committed  all  kinds  of  outrages 
upon  the  persons  and  property  of  the  plebeians  and 
their  fiunilies.  When  their  year  of  office  expired 
they  refused  to  resign  or  to  iq>point  successors. 
Niebuhr,  however,  considers  it  certain  that  they 
were  appointed  for  a  longer  period  than  a  year ; 
since  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  required 
to  resign  their  office,  but  inteneges  would  at  the 
expiration  of  the  year  have  stepped  into  their  place. 
This,  however,  does  not  seem  conclusive  ;  since  the 
decemvirs  were  at  the  time  in  possession  of  the 
whole  power  of  the  state,  and  would  have  jn^e- 
vented  any  attempt  of  the  kind.  At  length,  the 
unjust  decision  of  App.  Claudius,  in  the  case  of 
Virginia,  which  led  her  father  to  kill  her  with  his 
own  hands  to  save  her  from  prostitution,  occasioned 
an  insurrection  of  the  people.  The  decemvirs 
were  in  consequence  obliged  to  resign  their  office, 
B.  c  449  ;  after  which  the  usiml  magistracies  were 
re-established.  (Niebuhr,  HisL  of  Rome,  voL  iL 
pp.  309 — 356  ;  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol  I  pp. 
250—313  ;  Becker,  Komisdi.  AUert/tunu  vol.  iL 
part  ii.  pp.  126— 136.) 

The  ten  tables  of  the  former,  and  the  two  tables 
of  the  latter  decemvirs,  together  form  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  of  which  on  account  is  given 
in  a  separate  article.     [Lex  Duodecim  Tab.] 

2.  Decemviri  Litibds  or  Stlitibus  Jddican- 
DIR,  were  magistrates  forming  a  court  of  justice, 
which  took  cognizance  of  civil  cases.  From  Pom- 
ponins  (de  Onp.  Jur.  Dig.  I  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  29)  it 
would  appear  that  they  were  not  instituted  till  the 
year  B.  c.  292,  the  time  when  the  triumviri  capi- 
tales  were  first  appointed.  Livy  (iii.  55)  however 
mentions  decemvirs  as  a  plebeian  magistracy  vexy 
soon  after  the  legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables  ; 
and  while  Niebuhr  {HisL  of  Rome,  vol.  iL  p.  324, 
&c.)  refers  these  decemvirs  to  the  decemviral 
magistrates,  who  hod  shortly  before  been  abolished, 
and  thus  abides  by  the  account  of  Pomponius, 
Gottling  {Gesch.  der  Rom.  Staattv.  p.  241,  &c) 
believes  that  the  decemvirs  of  Livy  are  the  de- 
cemviri litibus  judicandis,  and  refers  their  insti- 
tution, together  with  that  of  the  centumviri,  to 
Servius  Tullius.  [Centumviri.]  But  the  history 
as  well  as  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  this  court 
during  the  time  of  the  republic  are  involved  in 
inextricable  obscurity.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it 
still  existed,  and  the  proceedings  in  it  took  place 
in  the  ancient  form  of  the  sacramcntum.  (Cic  pro 
Caeem,  33,  pro  Dotn.  29.)  Augustus  transferred 
to  these  decemvirs  the  presidency  in  the  courts  of 
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ftlM  eentaniTiri.      (SneL  Awg, 
liT.  26.)     Ihirii^  the  enpira,  tl 
diction  in  c^huI    nattien,   whiek  it 
■tated  in  v^gud  to  the  dccemTiriL 

3.  Dbcxmyiri  Sacus  FAavNDifl,  ■ometinwt 
oUed  limply  Dksmvibi  S^CBOftirat,  wen  Uie 
memben  of  an  eedednsticnl  eoUegiiaBi,  and  were 
elected  Cm*  life  Their  chief  duty  waa  to  take  care 
of  the  Sibylline  booki,  and  to  bapect  then  on  all 
important  occaaiona,  by  command  of  the  oenate. 
(Liv.  TiL  27,  zxL  62,  zxxi  12.)  Vifgil  {Am, 
Ti.  73)  aDodea  to  them  in  hia  nddraaa  to  the  Sibyl 
—  •*  Lectoa  aaerabo  Tirot," 

Under  the  kingi  the  care  of  the  Sibylline  hooka 
waa  committed  to  two  mm  {dmmmviri)  of  high 
rank  (Dionya.  iv.  62),  one  of  when,  called  Atilina 
or  Tollioa,  waa  poniahed  by  Tanininioa,  for  being 
vnfiuthfhl  to  hia  tmat,  by  being  lewed  ap  in  a  aack 
and  cast  into  the  tea.  (Diony  1. 1 «. ;  'V  aL  Max.  L 
1.  §  13.)  On  the  ezpolaion  of  the  kingt,  the  care 
of  theae  hooka  wat  entraaied  to  the  noblest  of  the 
pstridBnta  who  were  exempted  firom  all  militaiy  and 
ciril  dntiea.  Their  number  wm  increnaed  aboat 
the  year  367  &  C  to  ten,  of  whom  five  were  choten 
fnna  the  patridani  and  fire  from  the  plebeiant^ 
<  Lir.  Ti.  37,  42.)  Sobaequently  their  number  wat 
atiU  farther  inereaaed  to  fifteen  {qittmd0e$mvir%)  ; 
bat  at  what  time  ia  nncrrtain.  At,  however,  there 
were  decemviri  in  &  c  82,  when  the  canitol  wat 
burnt  (Dionyt.  L  &),  and  we  read  of  qnindecemTiri 
in  the  time  of  Cicero  {ad  Foam,  Tiii.  4),  it  Appeal* 
probable  that  their  number  wat  iacnated  from  teit 
to  fifteen  by  Sulk,  especially  at  we  know  that  he 
inereaaed  the  onmbera  of  sereial  of  the  other  ecde- 
aiattical  oorpoiBtiont.  Jalint  Caetar  added  one 
man  to  thor  nnmber  (Dion  Cata.  zlil  51)  ;  bat 
this  precedent  waa  not  followed,  at  the  oolk^um 
appean  to  have  contitted  afterwards  of  only  fineen. 

It  waa  alto  the  duty  of  the  deoemTiri  and 
qoinqaeriri  to  eelebrate  the  games  of  Apollo  (Liv. 
X.  8),  and  the  secnUv  games.  (Tac  Amn,  zL  11  ; 
Hot.  Carm,Sa9c  70.)  They  were,  m  &ct,  eon- 
sidered  prieats  of  Apollo,  whence  each  of  them  had 
in  his  home  a  bronae  tripod  dedicated  to  that  deity. 
(Scrr.  ad  Virg.  Aem,  iiL  332.) 

4.  DacxMvni  Asms  DiriDVNDia,  were  tome- 
tiowa  appointed  for  dittributing  the  public  land 
among  the  citixent.   (Lit.  xxxi  4,  xlii.  4.) 

DECENNA'LIA  or  DECE'NNJA,  a  fetUTal 
celebrated  with  garnet  etcfy  ten  years  by  the 
Roman  emperofa.  Tbit  fettival  owed  itt  origin 
to  the  fiict  that  AugnatiB  refdted  the  tupreme 
power  when  offered  to  him  for  hit  life,  and  would 
only  content  to  accept  it  £Dr  ten  yesi,  and  when 
thnie  expired,  for  another  period  of  ten  yean,  and 
to  on  to  the  end  of  hit  life.  The  memory  of  thit 
comedy,  at  Gibbon  haa  happily  called  it,  wat  pie- 
terved  to  the  last  ages  of  the  empire  by  the  festival 
of  the  DaetmtaHa^  which  waa  tolemnited  by  tub- 
tequent  emperort  every  tenth  year  of  their  reign, 
although  they  had  received  the  impcrium  for  life, 
and  not  for  the  limited  period  of  ten  yeara,  (Dion 
Cast.  liiL  16,  liv.  12,  IviiL  24,  IxxvL  1  ;  Tiebell. 
PolL  SaUmm,  d^GaUim,  7.) 

DECIMATIO,  wat  the  telection,  by  lot,  of 
every  tenth  man  for  punithment,  when  any  number 
of  toldieia  in  the  Roman  army  had  been  guilty  of 
any  crime.  The  remainder  usually  had  boriey 
allowed  to  them  instead  of  wheat.  (Polyb.  vi  38  ; 
Cic.  Ciwmt  46.)  This  punishment  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  often  innicted  in  the  early  times  of 
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the  nimhlie  ;  bat  is  fiwpitntly  mcntknad  b  the 
civil  wan,  and  under  the  empire.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  revived  by  Crattot,  aftrr  being  diteoQ. 
iinaad  for  a  hmg  timcw  (Pint  Otitt.  10.)  For 
inataaeet  at  thb  punithment,  see  Liv.  ii  59  ;  Soet 
Awff.  24,  Galba,  12  ;  TbcJL  /fiH  L  37  ;  Dioa 
Catt.  zlL  3A,  zUx.  27,  38. 

Sonetimea  onlr  the  twentieth  man  wat  punished 
(rtwfiaMtfK>),orthe  hnndreth  {ontttwiwrnhOf  CapitoL 
Maerim,  12). 

DECIMATRU&     IQcHtQUATavi] 

DECRBTUM,  ttemt  to  mean  that  which  » 
determined  in  a  particular  case  after  ezaminatioa 
or  consideration.  It  ia  tometiroea  applied  to  a  de- 
termination of  theeontnlt,  and  tometimet  to  a  de- 
termination of  the  tenate.  A  decretom  of  tha 
senate  would  teem  to  difier  from  a  tenatut-eon- 
tultum,  in  the  way  above  indicated  :  it  wat  limited 
to  the  tpedal  occasion  and  circumttancea,  and  thit 
would  be  true  whether  the  decretum  wat  of  a 
judicial  or  a  legisUtive  character.  But  thit  dit- 
tinction  in  the  ute  of  the  two  wordt,  at  applied  to 
an  act  of  the  tenate,  wat  perhapt  not  always  ob- 
served. Cicero  {ad  Fam,  ziii.  36)  opposes  edictma 
to  decretum  ;  between  which  there  it,  in  thit  pat- 
tage,  apparently  the  tame  analogy  at  between  a 
contultum  and  decretum  of  the  tenate.  A  de- 
cretum, at  one  of  the  parte  or  kindt  of  oonttitutio, 
wat  a  judicial  decition  in  a  eate  before  the  tove- 
reign,  when  it  wat  carried  to  (he  anditorium 
pincipit  by  way  of  rapcaL  Panlnt  wrote  a  work 
m  tix  b<M>kt  on  these  Imperiales  Sententiae^ 
Oatus  (iv.  140),  when  he  is  speaking  of  interdicta, 
says  that  they  are  property  railed  dccreta,  **cum 
(praetor  aat  prooontul)  fieri  aliquid  jabet,**  and 
interdicta  when  he  forbida.  A  judex  it  taid  **  ooa- 
demnare,**  not  **  decernere,^  a  word  which,  ia 
judicial  proceedings,  it  appropriate  to  a  magistratat 
who  hat  juritdictia  [O.  L.] 

DE'CUMAE  (tc:  parfefX  the  tithet  paid  to 
the  state  by  the  oocopien  of  the  ager  pablicua 
[Aaxa  PvBLicut] :  hence  the  Pnblicani  are  also 
called  Dccumani  from  their  fiuning  theoa  tithes 

[PlTBLlCANL] 

A  similar  tyatem  likewiae  exitted  in  Oreeca. 
Peitittratut,  for  inttance,  impoted  a  tax  of  a  tenth 
on  the  huidt  of  the  Atheniant,  which  the  Peitittra- 
tidae  lowered  to  a  twentieth.  (Thuc  vL  54.)  The 
same  principle  was  also  applieid  to  religiout  piv- 
potea:  thut  Xenophon  tubjected  the  occupien 
{raift  Ixorra*  «ral  Kofiraitfiipws)  of  the  hmd  he 
purehated  near  Scillua,  to  a  payment  of  tithea  in 
smort  of  a  temple  of  Artemis,  the  goddeta  to 
whom  the  porcbate-money  wat  dcdirated  ;  the 
Delian  Apollo  alto  received  tentht  from  the 
Cydadet.  (Xen.  Anab.  v.  3.  §  11 ;  Callim.  ^jrma. 
DeL  272,  Sponheim.)  That  many  toch  chaigea 
originated  in  conquett,  or  something  similar,  ma|r 
be  inferred  firom  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (vii. 
132),  that  at  the  time  of,  the  Pernan  war  the  con- 
federate Greekt  made  a  vow,  by  which  all  the 
ttatet  who  had  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
enemy,  were  subjected  to  the  payment  of  tithet 
iSar  the  use  of  the  god  at  DelphL 

The  tenth  {rh  iviidKorov)  of  confiscated  pro- 
perty wat  also  sometimes  applied  to  siroikr  ob- 
jects. (Xen.  IlelL  l  7.  1 11.)  The  tithes  of  the 
public  lands  belonging  to  Athent  were  farmed  out 
at  at  Rome  to  oontracion,  called  8c«c«TMnu :  the 
term  tfKorvyX^oi  was  applied  to  the  collecton  % 
but  the  callings  were,  as  we  migl^  suppose,  oftev 
cc  2 
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united  Sn  the  tame  penon.  The  tide  Z^xtgrwr'ai 
u  applied  to  both.  A  ScmCtii  or  tenth  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  was  the  arbitrary  exaction  imposed  by 
the  Athenians  (b.  a  410)  on  the  cargoes  of  aU 
ships  sailing  into  or  out  of  the  Pontns.  They  lost 
it  by  the  battle  of  Aegospotand  (a.  c.  405)  ;  but  it 
was  re- established  by  Thrasybulus  about  b.  c.  391. 
This  tithe  was  also  let  out  to  fifurm.  (Demoath. 
fi,  Lep,  p.  476  ;  Xm.  HeU.  iv.  8.  §  27,  31.)  The 
tithe-house  for  the  receipt  of  this  duty  was  called 
SciearcvT^fMoy :  to  sail  by  necessity  to  it,  wapayt^- 
yiii{9ip,  (Bdckh,  PubL  Eoom,  of  Aihm$^  p.  325, 
&c,  2nded.)  [R.  W.] 

DECUMA'NI.    [Dbcdmab.] 

DECUNCIS,  another  name  for  the  deztans. 
[As,  p.  140,  b.] 

DECU'RIA.     [ExERciTUS.] 

DECU'RIAE  JUDICUM.     [Judbx.] 

DECURIO'NES.     [Colonia  ;  Exbkcitus.] 

DECU'RRERB.     [Funus.] 

DECUSSIS.    [As,  p.  140,  b.] 

DEDICA'TIO.      [INAUOITRATIO.] 

DEDITI'CII,  are  one  of  the  three  classes  of 
libertinu  The  lex  Aelia  Sentia  provided  that,  if  a 
slave  was  put  in  bonds  by  his  master  as  a  punish- 
ment, or  branded,  or  put  to  the  torture  for  an 
offence  and  convicted,  or  delivered  up  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  or  sent  into  a  Indus  {^adiatmrima\  or 
put  in  confinement  (eustodia)^  and  then  manumitted 
either  by  his  ihen  owner,  or  by  another  owner,  he 
merely  acquired  the  status  of  a  peregrinus  dediti- 
cius,  and  had  not  even  the  privileges  of  a  Latinus. 
The  peregrini  dediticii  were  those  who,  in  former 
times,  had  taken  up  anns  against  the  Roman 
people,  and  being  conquered,  had  surrendered 
themselves.  They  were,  in  fisct,  a  people  who 
were  absolutely-  subdued,  and  yielded  uncon- 
ditionally to  the  conquerors,  and,  of  course,  had  no 
other  relation  to  Rome  than  that  of  subjects.  The 
^arm  of  deditio  occurs  in  Livy  (L  37). 

The  dediticii  existed  as  a  class  of  penons  who 
were  neither  slaves,  nor  cives,  nor  Latini,  at  least 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Ulpian.  Their  civil  condi- 
tion, as  LB  stated  above,  was  formed  by  analogy  to 
the  oonditidn  of  a  conquered  people,  who  did  not 
individually  lose  their  freedom,  but  as  a  community 
lost  all  political  existence.  In  the  case  of  the  Volsci, 
Livy  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  four  thousand 
who  were  sold,  were  slaves,  and  not  deditl  (Gains, 
i  13,  &C. ;  Ulpianus,  FVvg.  tit  1.  s.  1 L)  [O.  L.J 

DEDFTIO,     [DBomciL] 

DEDUCTO'RES.    [AMBrrua] 

DFFENSO'RES.    [Provincia.] 

DE'FRUTUM.     [Vinum.] 

DEICELISTAE  (HtuctXurral),    [Comoidia.] 

DEIOMA  (a<(7/ia),  a  particular  pUce  in  the 
Peiraeeus,  as  well  as  in  the  harbours  of  other 
states,  where  merchants  exposed  samples  of  their 
goods  for  saloi  (Harpocrat  $.  t.  ;  PoUux,  ix.  34  ; 
Aristoph.  EqtUt.  974  ;  Dem.  e.  Laer,  p.  932.  20  ; 
Theophr.  Char.  23.)  The  samples  themselves  were 
also  called  </«^afo.  (Pint  Detnottk,  23  ;  B«ckh, 
PvU.  Boon,  of  Athens^  jk  68,  2nd.  ed.) 

DEJECTUM  EFFUSUM.  [Dbjbcti  Epfu- 
"6IVB  Actio.] 

DEJECTI  EFFUSIVE  ACTIO.  If  any 
person  threw  or  poured  out  anything  from  a  place 
•or  upper  chamber  (oaenaeulum)  upon  a  road  which 
was  frequented  by  passengers,  or  on  a  place  where 
people  used  to  stand,  and  thereby  caused  any 
'damage,  the   praetor^   edict  gave    the   injured 
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person  an  actio  in  duplum.  The  action  waa  against 
the  occupier.  If  several  persons  inhabited  a 
caenacnlum,  and  any  injury  was  done  to  another 
by  a  thing  being  thrown  or  poured  out  of  it,  he 
had  a  right  of  action  Ag||UB*t  any  of  them,  if  the 
doer  was  uncertain.  The  damages  recoverable 
were  to  double  the  amount  of  the  damage,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  lifter,  when  they  were  fifty  anrei, 
if  he  was  killed  ;  and  any  person  might  sue  for  the 
money  within  a  year,  but  the  right  of  action  was 
given  in  preference  to  a  person  **  cnjus  interest,** 
or  to  affines  or  oognatl  If  a  man  was  only  in- 
jured in  his  person,  the  damages  were  **  quantum 
ob  cam  rem  aequum  judici  videbitur  eum  cum  quo 
agatur  condemnari,**  which  included  the  expences 
of  a  medical  attendant,  loss  of  time,  and  loss  of  a 
man^  earnings  during  the  time  of  his  cure,  or  losa 
of  future  earnings  by  reason  of  his  having  been 
rendered  incapable  of  making  such  earnings.  If 
injury  was  caused  by  a  thing  being  thrown  from  a 
ship,  there  was  an  actio  utilia  ;  for  the  words  of 
the  edict  are,  **  Undb  in  eum  locum  quorolgo  iter 
fiat  vel  in  quo  consistatur,  dejectum,*^  &c 

The  edict  applied  to  things  which  were  sus- 
pended over  a  public  place  and  which  by  their  fi&ll 
might  injure  people.  It  allowed  any  person  to 
bring  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  trn  anrei 
against  any  person  who  disregarded  this  rule  of 
the  edict  If  a  thing  so  suspended,  fell  down  and 
injured  any  person,  there  was  an  actio  against 
him  who  pUiced  it  there. 

As  many  of  the  houses  in  Rome  were  lofty,  and 
inhabited  to  the  top  by  the  poor  (Cic.  A^r,  ii 
36  ;  Hor.  Ep,  I  1.  91  ;  Juv.  Sat,  x.  17),  and 
probably  as  there  were  very  fanperfect  means  for 
carrying  off  rubbish  and  other  accumulations,  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  against  accidenU  which 
might  happen  by  such  things  being  thrown  duough 
the  window.  According  to  Labeo*s  opinion,  the 
edict  only  applied  to  the  daytime,  and  not  to  the 
night,  wbich^  however.  Was  the  more  dangeroua 
time  for  a  passer-by.  (Dig.  9.  tit  3 ;  Dig.  44. 
tit  7<  s.  6.  §  6  ;  Inst  4.  tit  6 ;  Juv.  Sat  iii.  268, 
&c.;  Thibaut,  Sytstem,  Ac  %566,  9th  ed.)  [O.L.] 

DEILIAS  GRAPHE'  (8«X(as  ypaif^),  the 
name  of  a  suit  instituted  against  soldiers  who 
had  been  guilty  of  cowardice.  (Aesch.  e.  Ctesiph, 
p.  666 ;  Lys.  e.  Aldb,  pp.  520,  625.)  The  pre- 
sidency of  the  court  belonged  to  the  strategi,  and 
the  court  was  composed  of  soldiers  who  had  served 
in  the  campaign.     (Lys.  &  Aldb.  p.  621.)      The 

Sunishment  on  conviction  appears  to  have  been 
rifda.  Compare  Astratbias  Graphs. 
DEIPNON  («€iirw>F).  [Cobna.] 
DELA'TOR,  an  informer.  The  delatores, 
under  the  emperors.  Were  a  class  of  men  who 
gained  their  livelihood  by  informing  against  their 
fellow-citixcns.  (Suet  TVfr.  61,  Donu  12  ;  Tacit 
Ann,  iv.  30,  vl  47*)  They  constantly  brought 
forward  fidse  charges  to  gratify  the  avarice  or 
jealousy  of  the  difforent  emperors,  and  were  con- 
sequently pud  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
information  which  they  gave.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  law  specified  the  sums  which  were 
to  be  given  to  informers.  Thu^  when  a  murder 
had  been  committed  in  a  family,  and  any  of  the 
slaves  belonging  to  it  had  run  avmy  before  the 
quaestio,  whoever  apprehended  such  slaves  re- 
ceived, for  each  slave  whom  he  apprehended,  a 
reward  of  five  anrei  from  the  property  of  the  de- 
ceased, or  else  from  the  state,  if  the  simi  could 
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not  te  laiaed  from  the  prapcfty  of  the  deceaiML 
(Dig.  29.  tit.  6.  8.  25.)  In  the  mbUu  eonmltDiii 
quoted  bj  Fitmtmin  (JM  J^m^meL\  the  iafenner 
Rceired  half  of  the  penal^  in  which  the  pcnoo 
wu  fined  vho  traugresMd  the  decne  of  the  tenate. 
Then  leegM  alae  to  hnre  been  a  fixed  Mtm  given 
to  infivmen  by  the  lex  Papia,  nnco  we  an  toid 
that  Nero  Rdoced  it  to  a  fcnrth.  (Saet  ATer.  la) 

The  nnnbef  of  nuonnenii  however,  nmeaaed  to 
npidl  J  noder  the  early  emperon,  and  oerarioned 
■o  niich  raiachief  in  todetj,  that  many  of  them 
were  frequently  banitheH,  and  poniahed  in  other 
wnya,  by  vaiiou  emperon.  (Saet  TiL  8,  Dtm, 
9  ;  Mart  L  4  ;  Plin.  Pamtg,  U  ;  Brimonini,  Ami. 
SdaeL  m,  17.) 

DELECTUSu    [ExMcrrm.] 

DE'LIA  (HAm),  the  name  of  feetivalf  and 
gamea  eelefantted  at  the  great  panegyris  in  the 
iihuid  of  Deloa,  the  centre  of  an  amphictyony,  to 
which  the  Cyclades  and  the  neighbooring  loniana 
oi  the  eoaets  belonged.  (Horn.  Hfmm.  im  AjnlL. 
147,  &C.)  This  ainphictrony  seems  originaUr  to 
have  been  instituted  simpiy  for  the  purpose  of  re« 
ligioos  worship  in  the  common  sanctoaiy  of  Apollo, 
the  b^  mrp^  of  the  lonians,  who  was  beliered 
to  have  been  bom  at  Dekw.  The  Delia,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  Hymn  on  ApoUo  (compare  Thncyd. 
iiL  104;  Pollux,  iz.  61),  had  exbted  from  very 
early  times,  and  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year 
(PoDox;  viiL  1<M),  and  as  BSckh  supposes,  with 
great  probabflity,  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  of 
Tbaigelion,  the  birthdays  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
The  members  of  the  amphictyony  assembled  on 
these  occasions  (l#M(jpour)  in  Delos,  in  long  gar- 
ments, with  their  wives  and  children,  to  worship 
the  god  with  gymnastic  and  musical  contests, 
choraaea,  and  danees.  That  the  Athenians  took 
part  in  these  solemnities  at  a  very  early  period, 
is  evident  from  the  Deliastae  (afterwards  called 
dciipoO  mentioned  in  the  htws  of  Sokm  ( Atben.  vi 
Pl234);  the  sacred  vessel  (^^mplr),  moreover, 
which  they  sent  to  Delos  every  year,  was  said  to 
be  the  same  which  Theseus  had  sent  after  his  re- 
turn fimn  Crete.  (See  the  commentators  on  Plato, 
Crita^  p.  43,  c)  The  Delians,  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  these  solemnities,  perfitrmed  the  office  of 
oooka  fixr  those  who  visited  their  island,  whence 
they  were  called  *EAffo5^ai  (Athen.  iv.  p.  173). 

In  the  course  of  time  the  celebration  of  this 
ancient  panegyns  in  Delos  had  ceased,  and  it  was 
not  revived  until  01.  88.  3,  when  the  Athenians, 
after  having  porified  the  island  in  the  winter  of 
that  year,  restored  the  ancient  solemnities,  and 
added  horae-rsoes  which  had  never  before  taken 
place  at  the  Delia.  (Thncyd.  L  e.)  After  this  re- 
storation, Athens  being  at  the  head  of  the  Ionian 
eanfedeincy  took  the  most  prominent  part  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Delia ;  and  though  the  islanders, 
in  common  with  Athens,  provided  the  choruses  and 
victims,  the  leader  (d^if^por),  who  oonducted 
the  whole  solemnity,  was  an  Athenian  (Plut  Nw, 
3 ;  Wol£  iMtrod,  ad  Demodk,  Lepi,  p.  xc),  and 
the  Athenians  had  the  superintendence  of  the  com- 
mon  sanctuary,    f  Amphicttons.] 

Fkom  these  solemnities,  beloi^png  to  the  great 
Deiian  panegyns,  we  must  distinguish  the  U9$er 
DdUk,  which  were  celebrated  every  year,  probably 
on  the  6th  of  Thaigelion.  The  Athenians  on  this  oc- 
casion sent  the  swred  vessel  (<^m^'s),  which  the 
prieet  of  ApoUo  adorned  with  laurel  branches,  to 
Moil   The  embassy  wm  called  iHiiffa:  and  those 
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who  tailed  to  the  island,  h%m^ ;  and  befnrf  they 
set  sail  a  solemn  sacrifice  was  offered  in  the  Delion, 
at  Marathon,  in  order  to  obtain  a  happy  voyage. 
(MUUer,  Dor.  ii.  3.  f  14.)  During  the  absence  of 
the  vessel,  which  on  one  occasion  lastM  SO  days 
(Plat  Pkaedom^  pw  58 ;  XoLMemenh.  iv.  8.  f  2), 
the  dty  of  Athou  was  purified,  and  no  criminid 
was  allowed  to  be  executed.  The  lesser  Delta 
were  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus, 
though  m  some  legends  they  are  mentioned  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  and  Plutarch  (71«s.  23)  re- 
kites  that  the  ancient  vessel  used  by  the  foimder 
himseK^  though  often  repaired,  was  preserved  and 
used  by  the  Athenians  down  to  the  time  of  Deme- 
trius PhalereusL  (Bttckh,  PwbL  Earn,  </  Atk.^ 
214,  &e.  2d  edit ;  Thiriwall,  llitL  </Ormef^  voL 
ui.  p.217.)  lUik] 

DELICTUM.    [Crimen.] 

DELPUINIA  (8«A^yia\  a  fefttitvl  of  the 
same  expiatory  character  as  the  ApoUonia,  which 
was  celebrated  in  various  towns  of  Orfece,  in 
honour  of  ApoUo,  sumamed  Dcphinius,  who  waa 
considered  by  the  lonians  as  their  ^f^t  vorp^r. 
The  name  of' the  god,  as  well  as  that  of  his  fes* 
tival,  must  be  derived  from  the  belief  of  the  an* 
cients  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Muny- 
chion  (probably  identical  with  the  Aeginetan 
Delphinios)  Apoflo  came  through  the  defile  of 
Paiiiassus  to  Delphi,  and  began  the  battle  with 
Delphyne.  As  he  thus  assumed  the  character  of  a 
wrathful  god,  it  was  thought  necesiary  to  appeasa 
him,  and  the  Delphinia,  accordingly,  were  cele* 
brated  at  Athens,  as  well  as  at  other  places  where 
his  wonhip  had  been  adopted,  on  the  6th  of  Muny« 
chion.  At  Athens  seven  boys  and  girls  carried 
olive-bnnchea,  bound  with  white  wool  (called  the 
hcenipta),  into  the  Delphinium.     (Pint  7%m.  18.) 

The  Dolphin ia  of  Aegina  are  mentioDed  by  the 
scholiast  op  Pindar  (/ycA.  viil  88),  and  ftom  hit 
remark  on  another  passage  {Oiymp.  viL  131),  it  is 
clear  that  they  were  celebrated  with  contests. 
(Compare  Diog.  LaiM.  Vit,  Thai.  c.  7  ;  MUllrr, 
Dor,  il  8.  §  4.)  Concerning  the  celebration  of  the 
Ddnhinia  in  other  places  nothing  is  known  ;  but 
we  nave  reaaon  to  suppose  that  the  rites  observed 
at  Athens  and  in  Aegina  were  common  to  all 
festivals  of  the  same  name.  See  MUUer,  AtffiiuL 
p.  13Z  [L.  S.] 

DELPHIS  (BfX^t),  an  instrument  of  naval 
waHare.  It  consisted  of  a  large  mass  of  iron  or 
lead  suspended  on  a  beam,  which  projected  firom 
the  mast  of  the  ship  like  a  yard-arm.  It  was  used 
to  sink,  or  make  a  hole  in,  an  enemy'ft  vessel,  by 
being  dropped  upon  it  when  alongside.  (Aristoph. 
EtfmiL  759;  Thnc  vil  41  ;  Schol.  ad  loe, ; 
Hesych.  «.  e.)  There  seems  no  necessity  for  rap- 
posing  that  it  was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin. 
Bars  of  iron  used  for  balkst  are  at  the  present  day 
called  **  pig*i**  though  they  bear  no  resemblance  to 
that  anhnal.  Probably  the  8«A^ir«f  were  hoisted 
aloft  only  when  going  into  action.  We  may  also 
conjecture  that  they  were  fitted,  not  so  much  to 
the  swift  (rax^iot)  triremes,  as  to  the  military 
transports  (rrp«ru(ri3cff,  ^AtTd7«ryoi),  for  the 
sailing  of  the  former  would  be  much  impeded  by 
so  la^e  a  weight  of  metaL  At  any  rate,  those 
that  Thocydides  speaks  of  were  not  on  the  tri* 
femes,  but  on  the  4AK«(3cr. 

DELUBRUM.    [Templum.J 

DEM  ARCH  I  (Hftapx^^Oy  the  chief  magistratet 
of  the  demi  (3ii/toi)  in  Attica,  and  said  to  havo 
cc  3 
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be«n  first  appointed  by  Cleisthenei.  Their  daflei 
were  various  and  important  Thus,  they  oonrened 
meetings  of  the  demos,  and  took  the  Totes  upon 
all  questions  under  consideration ;  they  had  the 
custody  of  the  Xii^tapxMhv  ypofifutrtibyj  or  book 
in  which  the  members  of  the  demns  were  enrolled ; 
and  they  made  and  kept  a  register  of  the  landed 
estates  (x«pt«)  in  their  districts,  whether  belong- 
ing to  individuals  or  the  body  corporate  ;  so  that 
whenever  an  ^Iff^opd^  or  extraordinaiy  property- 
tax  was  imposed,  Uiey  must  have  been  of  great 
service  in  assessing  and  collectmg  the  quota  of 
each  estate.  Moneys  due  to  the  demus  for  rent, 
&e.  were  collected  by  them  (Dem.  e,  Eub,  p.  1318), 
and  it  may  safely  be  allowed  that  they  were  em- 
ployed to  enforce  payment  of  various  debts  and 
dues  claimed  by  the  state.  For  this  purpose  they 
seem  to  have  had  the  power  of  distraining,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  by  Aristophanes  (Nub,  87).  In 
the  duties  which  have  been  enumerated,  they  snp- 
phmted  the  uawerari  (tfa^Hpapoi)  of  the  old  con- 
stitution ;  their  functions,  however,  were  not  con- 
fined to  duties  of  this  daisa,  for  they  also  acted  as 
police  magistrates :  thus,  in  conjunction  with  the 
dicasts  of  the  towns  {9uc€urrtd  Korii  S^^uivs),  they 
assisted  in  preseiving  peace  and  order,  and  were 
required  to  bury,  or  cause  to  be  buried,  any  dead 
bodies  found  in  their  district :  for  neglect  of  this 
duty  they  were  liable  to  a  fine  of  1000  drachmae. 
(Dem.  0.  Maear,  1 069. 22.)  Lastly,  they  seem  to 
have  furnished  to  the  proper  authorities  a  list  of 
the  members  of  the  township  who  were  fit  to  serve 
in  war  (tcaraXSyws  iwotitroKro^  Demosth.  e, 
Polye,  p.  1208  ;  Harpocr.  «.  o.  ;  Poll  viiL  118  ; 
K.  F.  Hermann,  CMeek.  Staai$ataik,  §  111  ; 
B<$ckh,  i>]f&Ab  Eeom.  of  Atima^  pp.  157,  612 ; 
Schdmann,  De  ComUHsy  p.  376,  &c.).  Demareki 
was  the  name  given  by  Greek  writers  to  the 
Roman  tribunes  of  the  plebs.  [R.  W.] 

DEMENS.     [CuRATOiu] 

DEMENSUM.    [Skrvus.] 

DEME'NTIA.    [Curator.] 

DEMETRIA  (9fuinrpia%  an  annual  festival 
which  the  Athenians,  in  307  B.  a,  instituted  in  ho- 
nour of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who,  together  with 
his  fiither  Antigonus,  were  consecrated  under  the 
^tle  of  saviour  gods.  It  was  celebrated  every  year 
in  the  month  of  Munychion j  the  name  of  which,  as 
Well  as  that  of  the  day  on  which  the  festival  was 
held,  was  changed  into  Demetrion  and  Demetrias. 
A  priest  ministered  at  their  altars,  and  conducted 
the  solemn  procession,  and  the  sacrifices  and  games 
with  which  the  festival  was  celebrated.  (Diodor. 
Sic  XX.  46 ;  Plut  Dmnstr.  10,  46.)  To  honour 
t3ie  new  god  still  more,  the  Athenians  at  the  same 
time  changed  the  name  of  the  festival  of  the  Dio- 
pysia  into  that  of  Demetria,  as  the  young  prince 
was  fond  of  hearing  himself  compared  to  Dionysus. 
The  demetria  mentioned  by  Athenaens  (xiL  p. 
^36)  are  probably  the  Dionysia.  Respecting  the 
other  extravagant  flatteries  which  the  Athenians 
heaped  upon  Demetrius  and  Antigonus,  see  Athen. 
vi  p.  252 ;  Herm.  PoUL  Ant.  of  Gr990^  §  175.  n. 
6, 7,  and  8  ;  and  Thirlwall,  HitL  of  Gr^eo^  vol  vii. 
p.  331.  [L.S.] 

DEMINUTIO  CAPITIS.  [Caput.] 
.  DEMIOPRA'TA  {^lu^pora^  s&  vp^ftara 
or  KT^/iora),  was  property  confiscated  at  Athens 
and  S(jd  by  public  auction.  The  confiscation  of 
property  was  one  of  the  most  common  sources  of 
WTenue  in  many  of  the  Grecian  states  j  and  Aris- 
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tophanes  (Ve^.  559,  with  Schol.)  mentions  the 
hifu^para  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  public  re- 
venue at  Athens.  An  account  of  such  property 
wu  presented  to  the  people  in  the  first  assembly 
of  every  prytaneia  (Pollux,  viii.  95)  ;  and  lisU  of 
it  woe  posted  upon  tablets  of  stone  in  different 
places,  as  was  the  case  at  Eleusis,  with  the  cata- 
logue of  the  articles  which  accrued  to  the  templo 
of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  from  penons  who 
had  committed  any  offence  against  these  deities. 
(Pollux,  X.  97.)  Many  monuments  of  this  kind 
were  collected  by  Greek  antiquarians,  of  which  an 
acooont  is  given  by  Bockh  (PmU.  Eeom,  o/Atkau^ 
I^  197,  392,  2d  edit)  and  Meier  (JM  BtmU  Dam- 
iMitor»m,p.l60,  &c). 

DEMIURGI(8iWiuraf7D0.  These  magistrates, 
whose  title  is  expressive  of  their  domg  the  service 
of  the  people,  are  by  some  grammarians  stated  to 
have  been  neculiar  to  Dorian  states ;  but,  perhaps, 
on  no  autnority,  except  the  form  ^a^vpyoL 
Miiller  (Donans^  voL  ii.  p.  145)  observes,  on  the 
contrary,  that  **  they  were  not  uncommon  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  but  they  do  not  occur  often  in  the 
Dorian  states.**  They  existed  among  the  Eleians 
and  Mantineians,  with  whom  they  seem  to  have 
been  the  chief  executive  magistracy  {ol  hi/uovpyal 
Kol  4  fiovKfi^ «.  T.  X.,  Thuc  V.  47).  We  alao  read 
of  demiufgi  in  the  Achaean  league,  who  probably 
ranked  next  to  the  strategi.  [  Achaicum  Fobou6, 
p.  5,  Ik]  Officers  named  Epidemiurffit  or  upper 
demiuigi,  were  sent  by  the  Corinthians  to  manage 
the  government  of  their  colony  at  Potidaea.  (Thuc. 
i.  56.)  [R.  W.J 

DE'MIUS  (HfiUs),      [TORMBNTUM.] 

DEMOCRATIA  (dq/conparfa),  that  form  of 
constitution  in  which  the  sovereign  political  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  demus,  or  commonalty.  In 
the  artide  Aristocratia  the  reader  wiU  find 
noticed  the  rise  and  nature  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  politically  privileged  dass  of  nobles  and 
the  commonalty,  a  class  personally  firee,  though 
without  any  constitutionally  recognised  politioil 
power.  It  was  this  commonalty  which  was  pro- 
perly termed  the  demus  (8n/«of).  The  natural 
and  inevitable  effiect  of  the  progress  of  society 
beuig  to  diminish,  and  finally  do  away  with,  those 
distinctions  between  the  two  classes,  on  which  tlie 
original  difference  in  point  of  political  power  was 
founded,  when  the  demus,  by  their  increasing 
numbers,  wealth,  and  intelligence,  had  raised 
themselves  to  a  level,  or  neariy  so,  in  real  power 
and  importance  with  the  originally  privileged  class, 
now  d^fenerated  into  an  oligarchy,  a  struggle  was 
sure  to  ensue,  in  which  the  demus,  unless  over* 
borne  by  extraneous  influences,  was  certain  to  gain 
the  mastery.  The  sovereign  power  of  the  demus 
being  thus  established,  the  government  was  tenned 
a  democFBcy.  There  might,  however,  be  two 
modifications  of  the  victory  of  the  commonalty.  If 
the  struggle  between  the  classes  had  been  prrK 
tracted  and  fierce,  the  oligarchs  were  commonly 
expelled.  This  was  frequently  the  case  in  the 
smaller  states.  If  the  victory  of  the  commonalty 
was  achieved  more  by  the  force  of  moral  power 
than  by  intestine  warfare  and  force  of  anns, 
through  the  gradual  concessions  of  ^  the  few,*^  the 
result  (as  at  Athens)  was  simply  the  entire  ob- 
litemtion  of  the  original  distinctions.  This  form  of 
the  constitution  was  still,  in  the  most  litearal  sense 
of  the  term,  a  democracy  ;  for  as  wealth  and  birth 
no  longer  fanned  the  title  to  political  power,  thougl^ 
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tl»  wedth J  md  ndbla  itm  KBuned  dtkeni  of 
tbe  eonuDonwMltb,  tke  npteiBe  power  «!■  to  all 
iBteBU  and  pmpowt  in  the  handa  of  the  due  for- 
meriy  conaiitutiiig  tbo  deniu,  by  rirtno  of  Uieir 
being  tke  man  nsmeroiuL  (Aiistot.  FoL  iv.  4, 
p.  122,  ed.  G«ktlii«.)  When  the  two  daaaee 
w«te  tbns  eqnoliMd,  the  tcnn  deonu  itaelf  wu 
frequently  used  to  denote  the  entire  body  of  free 
citiaenB — **  the  many,**  in  contrast  with  **  the 
few.- 

It  la  obTiooB  that,  consisteBtly  with  the  BMin- 
ienaaeeof  theliittdanieBtal  principle  of  the  soprene 
power  being  in  the  handa  of  tM  deonis,  varioos 
modifieatians  of  the  eonstitation  in  detail  might 
exist,  and  diffiemt  views  might  be  held  aa  to  what 
was  the  perfect  type  of  a  demooacy,  and  what  was 
an  impeifect,  or  n  diseased  fcnn  of  it  Aristotle 
(PU,  IT.  3)  points  ont  that  a  democracy  cannot  be 
defined  by  the  mere  consideration  of  nnmbers. 
For  if  tbe  wealthy  wen  the  more  nnmeroiis  and 
pnssfMPil  the  supreme  power,  this  would  not  be  a 
demooaey.  A  democracy  is  rather,  when  ereiy 
free  dtixai  ia  a  member  of  the  sovereign  body 
(9fiMO*  f^tr  Arrir  Srcv  ol  iktiStpot  mipuu  ieuf). 
This  definition  he  expresses  in  a  mors  aocvrate 
fiwm  thoa :  frrt  hifiottporlt  fthf  trcv  ol  4Kti$9pot 
mmi  tanpoi  vXclovr  5rrffr  tcAptct  t#s  Apxi|f  ^if. 
It  woaM  still  be  a  democracy  if  a  certain  amoont 
of  ptupeity  were  requisite  lor  filling  the  public 
offices,  provided  the  amoont  were  not  hvge. 
(PcL  iT.  4.  p.  122,  ed.  OottL)  A  PoKlma  itself 
is  one  species  of  democracy  (Fol.  iv.  S.  a  117X 
democracy,  in  the  foil  sense  of  the  word,  being  a 
sort  of  wof^Kta^a  of  it.  fiat  for  a  porfect  and 
pore  democacy  it  was  necessary  that  no  free 
cifcisen  should  be  ddaarred  on  aeeoont  of  his  in- 
ficriority  in  rank  or  wealth  from  aspiring  to  any 
effioe,  or  exercising  any  political  ftmction,  and  thttk 
each  citizen  sbould  be  allowed  to  follow  that  mode 
of  life  which  he  chose.  (Arist.  PoL  iv.  4,  vi  1.) 
In  a  pansagu  of  Herodotus  (iii  80),  where  we  pro- 
bably have  tbe  ideaa  of  the  writer  himselJ^  the 
chancteristies  of  n  democner  are  specified  to  be— 
1.  equality  of  legal  rights  (lemrofMi)  ;  2.  the  ap- 
pomtment  of  magistrates  by  lot ;  9l  the  account- 
ability of  all  magiatrates  and  oiBcers ;  4.  the  refer- 
ence of  an  public  matters  to  the  decision  of  the 
eomnranity  at  lane.  Aristotle  also  (iZftsf.  i  8. 
i  4)  says :  Cori  m  hi/tMcpterla  fthf  «oA«rffia  #y  i 

«  ith  rtfisifidrmif.  In  another  pamage  {PoL  fL  1), 
after  mentioning  the  fsscnfisl  principles  on  which 
a  demociacy  is  based,  he  goes  on  to  say :  **  The 
feflowing  points  am  characteristie  of  a  democracy  ; 
thai  all  magistiates  should  be  chosen  out  of  the 
whole  body  of  dtiaens  ;  that  all  should  rule  each, 
and  each  in  ton  rule  all ;  that  either  all  magistn- 
ciea,  or  those  not  requiring  experience  and  profes- 
sioBsd  knowledge,  should  be  amigned  by  lot ;  that 
there  ahonid  be  no  property  qualification,  or  but  a 
very  small  one,  for  filling  any  magistracy;  that  the 
same  man  shoold  not  fill  tbe  same  office  twice,  or 
should  fill  offices  but  few  times,  and  but  few  of- 
ficea,  except  in  tbe  case  of  military  commands ;  that 
all,  or  aa  many  as  pomiUe  of  the  magistracies, 
should  be  of  brief  dumtion  ;  that  all  citisens  should 
be  qualified  to  serve  as  dicasts  ;  that  the  supreme 
power  in  eveiything  should  reside  in  the  public 
assembly,  and  that  no  magistrate  should  be  en- 
trusted wHh  irresponsible  power  except  in  very  small 
(Comp^  Plat  Bttp.  Tiiv  ppw  558,  562, 
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5«a»  Za^.  iii  pi  690.  c.  vi  p.  757,  e,)  Aristotle 
{PoL  iv.  a,  4,  5,  vi  1,  2)  describes  the  various 
modifications  which  a  drmoctacy  may  auume.  It 
is  somewhat  curious  thnt  neither  in  pmcticc  nor  in 
theory  did  the  repreoenutive  lystem  attract  any 
attention  among  the  Greeks. 

That  diseased  form  of  a  democracy,  in  which 
from  the  practice  of  giving  pay  to  the  poorer  citi- 
sens for  their  attendance  in  the  public  assembly, 
and  firom  other  causes,  the  predominant  party  in 
the  state  came  to  be  in  fivt  the  lowest  chMS  of  tha 
cttiaens  (a  state  of  things  in  which  the  demociacy 
in  many  respects  resembled  a  tyranny :  see  Arist. 
PoL  iv.  4)  was  by  later  writers  (Polyb.  vl  4, 57; 
Plot  do  Momarek  c;  3)  termed  an  Ckkioerary 
(^X^MP^T^  —  the  dominion  of  tha  mob) ;  but  the 
term  is  not  found  in  Aristotle.  (Wachsmnth, 
HeUmueko  Alimikumak.  c.  7,  8 ;  K.  F.  Her- 
mann, LaMmek  der  Grittk,  StaoUaiUrA^mfr^ 
H  52, 66— 72;  ThiriwaU,//Mtory^6'f«w,vol.i. 
c  10.)  [C.P.M.J 

DEMONSTRATIO.    [Acxia] 

DEMOPOIETOS  (SqAMnroiirrot),  the  name 
given  to  a  foreigner  who  was  admitted  to  the  righu 
of  citixenship  at  Athens  by  a  decree  of  the  people, 
on  account  of  services  rendered  to  tbe  state.  (>uch 
citizens  w<'re,  however,  excluded  from  the  phra- 
triae,  and  could  not  hold  the  offices  of  either  arcbon 
or  priest  (Dem.  ft  A'saer.  pi  1376),  but  were  re- 
gistered in  a  phyle  and  demoi  [CiviTAa,  Gn»K« 
p.288,b.]  ^ 

DEMO'SII  (8ir^ioi),  public  slaves  at  Athens, 
who  were  purchased  by  tbe  state.  Some  of  them 
filled  subordinate  places  in  tbe  assembly  and  courts 
of  justice,  and  were  alio  employed  as  herulds, 
checking  clerks,  Ac  They  were  usually  called 
dvfUirtoi  oUira^  and,  as  we  leain  fit>m  Ulpian 
{ad  Dem,  Olynik.  ii  p.  15),  were  taught  at  the 
expense  of  the  state  to  qualify  them  for  the  dis- 
charge of  such  duties  as  have  been  mentioned. 
(Uemstcrh.  ad  PoUme.  ix.  10  ;  Maussac.  ad  Har- 
poenL9.9,  Sir^ier;  Petitus,  Ltff,  Ait  p.  342.) 
As  these  public  slaves  did  not  belong  to  any  ono 
individual  the^  appear  to  have  posMssed  certain 
legal  righta  which  private  slaves  had  not  (Meier, 
AtL  /VocMs,  pp.  401,  560 ;  Acachin.  e,  TimareL 
pp.  79,  85.) 

Another  chus  of  public  slaves  formed  the  city 
guard ;  it  was  their  duty  to  presore  order  m  the 
public  assembly,  and  to  remove  any  person  whom 
the  Prrtaneis  might  order.  (Schneider,  Ad  Xem, 
Mem,  lii  6.  §  1  ;  Plato,  PraUag,  p.  819,  and  ilein- 
dorf *s  note ;  Aristoph.  Atkam,  54,  with  the  com- 
mentators.) They  are  generally  called  bowmen 
(rol^oi) ;  or  from  the  native  country  of  the  nm- 
jority,  Scythians  (2«^«aj);  and  also  Speusinians, 
from  the  name  of  the  penon  who  firrt  established 
the  fince.  (Pollux,  viil  131,  132  ;  Photins,  f.v. 
ro^^TQi,)  There  were  also  among  them  many 
Thracians  and  other  barbarians.  They  originally 
lived  in  tenU  in  the  market-place,  and  afterwards 
upon  the  Areiopagus.  Their  officers  had  the  name 
of  toxarehs  {ri^apx**)'  Their  number  was  at  first 
300,  purchased  soon  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
but  was  afterwards  increased  to  1200.  (Aeschin. 
n«pl  nopenrpe^.  p.  835 ;  Andoc  IM  Pae.  p.  93  ; 
B5ckh,/Vfit  Eoom,  i/  Aikmit^  PP.207,  208,  2d 
edit) 

BEMUS.  The  word  Vniun  originally  indicated 
a  district  or  tract  of  hmd,  and  is  by  som  derived 
from  8^  aa  if  it  signified  an  **  eDclo^urs  marked 
cc  4 
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oflf  from  the  waste,**  jast  u  our  word  town  oomei, 
aooording  to  Home  Tooke,  from  the  Saxon  verb 
**tynaD,**  to  enclose.  (Arnold,  <Md  7%«c.  voL  L 
Appendix,  iil)  It  seems,  however,  more  simple 
to  connect  it  with  the  Doric  9a  for  70.  Tn  tnu 
meaning  of  a  country  district,  inhabited  and  under 
cultivation,  9fifios  is  contrasted  with  *6kis:  thus 
we  have  iuf9p&y  8n/t^y  re  v6\ir  rt  (Hes.  Op.  ti 
Diu^  527) ;  but  the  transition  from  a  locality  to 
its  occupiers  is  easy  and  natural,  and  henoe  in  the 
earlier  Ureek  poets  we  find  ZtifMs  applied  to  the 
outlying  country  population,  who  tilled  the  lands  of 
the  chieftains  or  inhabitants  of  the  city  ;  so  that 
8i}/i0f  and  woATtoi  came  to  be  opposed  to  each 
other,  the  former  denoting  the  subject  peasantry, 
the  latter,  the  nobles  in  the  chief  towns. 

The  Demi  (pi  S^/um)  in  Attica  were  subdirisions 
of  the  tribes,  corresponding  to  our  Ummship$  or 
hundndt.  Their  institution  is  ascribed  to  Theseus; 
but  we  know  nothing  about  them  before  the  m 
of  Cleisthenes,  who  broke  up  the  four  tribes  of  the 
old  constitution,  and  substituted  in  their  place  ten 
local  tribes  (^vXoi  tovuccJ),  each  named  after  some 
Attic  hero.  (Herod-  t.  66,  69.)  These  were  sub- 
divided each  into  ten  demi  or  country  parishes, 
possessing  each  its  principal  town;  and  in  some 
one  of  these  demi  were  enrolled  all  the  Athenian 
citizens  resident  in  Attica,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  those  who  were  natives  of  Athens  itsel*'. 
(Thiriwall,  Hi9U  tf  Grtecty  vol.  ii.  p.  74.)  These 
subdivisions  corresponded  in  some  degree  to  the 
yoMirpapfai  of  the  old  tribes,  and  were,  according 
to  Herodotus,  one  hundred  in  number ;  but  as  the 
Attic  demi  amounted  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (ix.  p. 
396,  c)  to  174,  doubts  have  been  raised  about  this 
stateoMBt  Niebuhr  has  inferred  from  it  that  the 
tribes  of  Cleisthenes  did  not  originally  include  the 
whole  population  of  Attica,  and  ^  that  some  of  the 
additional  74  must  have  been  cantons,  which  had 
previously  been  left  in  a  state  of  dependence ;  by 
fiur  the  chief  part,  however,  were  houses  (y^yii) 
of  the  old  aristocracy,**  which  were  included  in  the 
four  Ionian  tribes,  but,  according  to  Niebuhr,  were 
not  incorporated  in  the  ten  tribes  of  the  **  rural 
commonalty,**  till  after  the  time  of  Cleisthenes. 
This  inference,  however,  seems  very  questionable  ; 
for  the  number  of  the  demi  might  increase  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  such  as  the  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  creation  of  new  tribes,  and  the  division 
of  the  hrger  mto  smaller  demi ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  improbability  of  the  co-existence  of  two 
different  orders  of  tribes.  *^  Another  fact,  more 
difficult  to  account  for,  is  the  transposition  by 
which  demes  of  the  same  tribe  were  found  at  op- 
posite extremities  of  the  country.**  (Thiriwall,  /.  c, 
and  app.  L  vol.  ii)  The  names  of  the  different 
demes  were  taken,  some  from  the  chief  towns  in 
them,  as  Marathon,  Eleusis,  and  Achamae ;  some 
from  the  names  of  houses  or  clans,  such  as  the 
Daedalidae,  Boutadae,  &c  The  largest  of  all 
was  die  demus  of  Achamae,  which  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  so  extensive  as  to 
supply  a  force  of  no  less  than  three  thousand 
heavy-armed  men.    (Comp.  Thuc  ii.  191.) 

In  explanation  of  ^eir  constitution  and  relation 
to  the  state  in  general,  we  may  observe,  that  they 
formed  independent  corporations,  and  had  each 
their  several  magistrates,  landed  and  other  pro- 
perty, with  a  common  treasury.  They  had  like- 
wise their  respective  convocations  convened  by  the 
ZMaordbt  (fi/uipx'^')*  ^  which  waa  transacted 
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the  pfublic  bnsmess  of  the  demna,  such  as  the  leas^ 
ing  of  its  estates,  the  elections  of  officers,  the  re- 
vision of  the  registers  or  lists  of  Dtmatae  {Jhituirai)^ 
and  the  admission  of  new  members.  [Dui archl] 
Moreover,  each  demus  appears  to  have  kept  what 
was  called  a  wfra(  ^ncAiHruumic^f ,  or  list  of  those 
Demotae  who  were  entitled  to  vote  at  the  general 
assemblies  of  the  whole  people.  In  a  financial 
point  of  view,  they  supplanted  the  old  **  naucra- 
ries  **  of  the  four  tribes,  each  demus  being  required 
to  fiimish  to  the  state  a  certain  quota  of  money, 
and  contingent  of  troops,  whenever  necessary. 
Independent  of  these  bonds  of  union,  each  demus 
seems  to  have  had  its  peculiar  temples,  and  reli- 
gious worship  {Znifunucd  Up^  Pans,  l  31  ;  Pollux, 
viiL  108),  the  officiating  priests  in  which  were 
chosen  by  the  Demotae  (Dem.  &  Ettl/ul,  p.  1313) ; 
so  that  both  in  a  civil  and  religious  point  of  view, 
the  demi  appear  as  minor  communities,  whose  ma- 
gistrates, moreover,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a 
doKiftoo-io,  in  the  same  way  as  the  public  officers 
of  the  whole  state.  But  besides  the  magistrates, 
such  as  demarehs  and  treasurers  (rofiXai),  elected 
by  each  parish,  we  also  read  of  judges,  who  were 
called  SucotfTol  Korh.  S^/iovr :  the  number  of  these 
officers,  originally  thirty,  was  afterwards  increased 
to  forty,  and  it  appears  that  they  made  circuits 
through  the  different  districts,  to  administer  justice 
in  all  cases  where  the  matter  in  dispute  vnu  not 
more  than  ten  drachmae  in  value,  more  important 
questions  being  reserved  for  the  Sioinrrol.  ^Hudt- 
walcker,  pt  37.) 

On  the  first  institution  of  the  demi,  Cleisthenes 
increased  the  strength  of  the  Sq/uof,  or  commonalty, 
by  making  many  new  citizens,  amongst  whom  are 
said  to  have  been  included  not  only  strangers  and 
resident  foreigners,  but  also  sUves.  (Arist  Po/. 
iiL  ].)*  Now  admission  into  a  demus  was  neces- 
sary, before  any  individual  could  enter  upon  his 
full  rights  and  privileges  as  an  Attic  citizen ;  and 
though  in  the  first  instance,  every  one  was  enrolled 
in  the  register  of  the  demus  in  which  his  property 
and  residence  lay,  this  relation  did  not  continue  to 
hold  with  all  the  Demotae  ;  for  since  a  son  was 
registered  in  the  demus  of  his  real  or  adoptive 
father,  and  the  former  might  change  his  residence, 
it  would  often  happen  that  the  memben  of  a 
demus  did  not  all  reside  in  it  Still  this  would 
not  cause  any  inconvenience,  since  the  meetings 
of  each  demus  were  not  held  within  its  limits,  but 
at  Athensu  (Dem.  0.  Etdml.  p.  1302.)  No  one, 
however,  could  pnrehase  property  situate  within  a 
demus  to  which  he  did  not  himself  belong,  without 
paying  to  the  demarehs  a  fee  for  the  privilege  of 
doing  so  {iyicrnTiK6y\  which  would,  of  course, 
go  to  the  treasury  of  the  demus.  (^Biickh,  FubL 
Eoom.  o/Atiens,  p.  297,  2nd  ed.) 

Two  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  demi,  were,  the  admis- 
sion of  new  members  and  the  revision  of  the 
names  of  members  already  admitted.  The  raster 
of  enrolment  was  called  \'n^tapxuc6y  ypofAftarudy^ 
because  any  person  whose  name  was  inscribed  in 
it  could  enter  upon  an  inheritance  and  enjoy  a 


*  IIoAAo^f  ^vA^cvo-c  {^yovf  vol  9o6Kaus 
/AtroUovs.  This  passage  has  given  rise  to  much 
dispute,  and  has  been  considered  by  many  critics 
to  afibrd  no  sense  ;  but  no  emendation  which  has 
been  proposed  is  better  than  the  received  text  Sea 
Cfrot4  History  ofGneoe,  voL  ir.  p^  170. 


DENARIUa 
tb«  ezptcHMO  for  whick  in  Atdb 
Greek  wm  iSfs  Xi(««t  tfx*'"'  Acyx^^'^VM't 
beiiig  eqinJTBlent  to  the  Ronuui  pluiue  adin  ktrg- 
ditaiam,  Theee  recisten  were  kepi  by  the  de- 
nnrehs,  wbo,  with  ue  apptobatioo  <^  the  menben 
of  the  demnt  ■nermbled  in  ^enend  meetiog,  in- 
MTted  or  eneed  namee  aceordmg  to  ditmnttance^ 
Thoe,  when  •  yooth  waa  prapoaed  for  enrolment, 
it  waa  eompetent  for  any  demote  to  object  to  hia 
admiaiion  on  the  groand  of  illegitimacy,  or  non> 
citiaenehip,  by  the  tide  of  either  parent.  The 
Deaaotae  decided  on  the  Talidity  of  theae  objec- 
tiona  under  the  Mnction  of  an  oath,  and  the  quea- 
tion  waa  determined  by  amajority  of  Toteou  (Dem. 
c  Emk.  p.  1318.)  The  lame  prooeM  waa  obaenrcd 
when  a  dtixen  changed  hia  demus  in  oonaeqaenoe 
of  adoption.  (ItMeuM,  DtApoU.Hend.  ^66,  \7,) 
Sometimea,  however,  a  deinarch  was  bribed  to 
place,  or  aasist  in  placing,  on  the  register  of  a 
demm,  penona  who  had  no  claim  to  citixenshipw 
^Demoath.  c  LeoeL  p.  1 091 .)  To  remedy  this  ad- 
raiasian  of  iparioaa  citiieni  (waprfyfawroi)  the 
SMEfi^io-if  waa  inatitnted.  [DiAraiPUiaia.] 
Laatly,  crowna  and  other  honorary  diatmctiont 
ooald  be  awarded  by  the  demi  in  the  laroe  way  aa 
by  the  tribea.  (K.  F.  Hermann,  Griaek,  Staais- 
alterik,  §  111,  &c  ;  Wachamath,  HeUai.  Alter- 
tJkumtk  ToL  i  p.  544,  ftc,  2nd  ed. ;  Leake,  TU 
iMmi  of  Attika^  London,  1841,  2nd  ed.;  Rom, 
X>M  Demem  vom  Attika.)  [R.  W.] 

DENA'RIUS,  the  principal  ailrer  coin  among 
the  Romans,  was  so  called  becaose  it  was  originally 
equal  to  ten  asses  ;  but  on  the  reduction  of  the 
weight  of  the  as  [As],  it  was  made  eqnal  to  six- 
teen aasea,  except  in  military  pay,  in  which  it  was 
still  reckoned  as  equal  to  ten  asaea.  (Plin.  H.  S. 
zxxiiL  13.)  The  denarius  waa  first  coined  five 
yean  belbie  the  first  Punic  war,  B.  c.  269.  [  An- 
6KNTUM.]  There  were  originally  84  denarii  to  a 
pound  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxziii.  46  ;  Celsua,  v.  1 7.  §  1 X 
but  subsequently  96.  At  what  time  this  reduction 
waa  made  in  the  weight  of  the  denarius  is  uncertain, 
as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  histofy.  Some  have  con- 
jectured that  it  waa  completed  in  Nero*s  reign ;  and 
3fr.  Unasey  {AndaU  Wmgkit^  Ac.  p.  137)  justly 
remarks,  that  Suetonius  (JmL  64)  proTes  that  84 
denarii  went  still  to  the  pound,  about  the  year  ac. 
50  ;  since  if  we  reckon  96  to  the  pound,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  value  of  gold  to  silver  is  7*8  to  1, 
which  ia  incredibly  low  ;  whfle  the  value  on  the 
other  supposition,  8'9  to  1,  is  more  probable.  Com- 
pare Argbntum. 

Mr.  Uusaey  calculatea  the  arerage  weight  of  the 
denarii  coined  at  the  end  of  the  commonwealth 
at  60  graina,  and  those  under  the  empire  at  52*5 
graina.  If  we  deduct,  aa  the  average,  ^  of  the 
weight  for  alloy,  from  the  denarii  of  the  common- 
wealth, there  will  remain  58  grains  of  pure  silver ; 
and  since  the  shilling  contains  .80*7  grains  of  pure 

58 
silver,  the  value  of  the  best  denarii  will  be  -rr-z 

of  a -shilling,  or  8*6245  pence;  which  may  be 
reckoned  in  round  numbons  8^.  If  the  same 
method  of  reckoning  be  applied  to  the  Uter 
denarina,  iu  value  wOl  be  about  7*5  pence,  or  J^d. 
(HusBey,ppu  141,  142.) 

The  Rinnan  eoina  of  silver  went  at  one  time  aa 
low  down  aa  the  fortieth  part  of  the  denarius,  the 
ierunciua.  They  were,  the  ^uimariiu  or  half  de- 
aariua,  the  mdtrtim  or  quarter  denarius  [Sbatxk- 
Tiusj,  thttibtUa  or  tenth  of  the  denarina  (equal  to 
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58'5  GRAi.va. 

the  as),  the  mmMla  or  half  libella,  and  the  <nw»- 
etiu  or  quarter  libelU. 

The  quinarius  was  also  called  vidoriahu  (Cic. 
Pro  Fomi.  5),  from  the  impression  of  a  figure  of 
Victory  which  it  bore.  Pliny  {H.N,  xxxiiu  18) 
says  that  victoriati  were  first  coined  at  Rome  in 
pursuance  of  the  lex  Clodia  ;  and  that  previous  to 
that  time,  they  were  imported  as  an  article  of  trade 
frum  Illyria.  The  Clodins,  who  proposed  this  law, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  person  «vho  obtained 
a  triumph  for  his  victories  in  Istria,  whence  he 
brought  home  a  large  sum  of  money  (Liv.  xli.  18); 
which  would  fix  the  first  coinage  of  the  victorinti 
at  Rome,  B.  c.  177  ;  that  ia,  92  yean  after  the  fint 
silver  coinage. 

If  the  denarius  weighed  60  grains,  the  temnciiis 
would  only  have  weighed  1^  gr.  ;  which  would 
have  been  so  small  a  com,  that  some  have  doubted 
whether  it  was  ever  coined  in  silver  ;  for  we 
know  that  it  was  coined  in  copper.  [Aa]  But 
Varro  {De  Lmg.  Lot.  v.  174,  ed.  MUlIer)  names  it 
among  the  silver  coins  with  the  libella  and  sem- 
bella.  It  is,  however,  improbable  tliat  the  teran- 
cius  continued  to  be  coined  in  silver  after  the  sa 
had  been  reduced  to  ^  of  the  denarius ;  for 
then  the  teruncius  would  have  been  ^th  of  the 
denarius,  whereas  Varro  only  describes  it  as  a 
subdivision  of  libelhs  when  the  latter  waa  i^th  of 
the  denarius.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  libella 
appean  to  have  been  the  smallest  silver  coin  in  use 
(Cic.  Pro.  Rom,  Com,  c  4)  ;  and  it  is  frequently 
used,  not  merely  to  express  a  silver  coin  equal  to 
the  as,  but  any  very  small  sum.  (Plaut  Com.  ii.  5. 
7,  Capi.  V.  1.  27.)  Oronovius  {De  SetiertiU,  il  2^ 
however,  maintains  that  there  was  no  such  coin  aa 
the  libella  when  Varro  wrote  ;  but  that  the  word 
was  uaed  to  signify  the  tenth  part  of  a  sestertius. 
No  specimens  of  the  libella  are  now  found. 

If  the  denarius  be  reckoned  in  value  8^.,  the 
other  coins  which  have  been  mentioned,  wUl  be  of 
the  following  value :  — 

Teruncius    .... 
Sembclla      .... 

Libella 

Sestertius     .... 
Quinarius  or  Victoriatus 
Denarius     .... 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  denarii 
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2 
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is  equal  in  Tslue  to  the  drachma  ;  but  this  is  not 
quite  correct  The  Attic  drachma  was  almost 
equal  to  9^^  whereas  we  have  seen  that  the 
denarius  was  but  little  above  8^.  The  hiter 
drachmae,  however,  appear  to  have  fiillen  off  in 
weight ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were 
at  one  time  nearly  enough  equal  to  pass  for  equal. 
Gronovius  has  given  all  the  authorities  upon  the 
subject  in  his  Z>e  SeitertiiM  (iii  2). 

The  earliest  denarii  have  usually,  on  the  ob- 
verse, the  head  of  Rome  with  a  hebnet,  the 
Dioscuri,  or  the  head  of  Jupiter.  Many  have,  on 
the  reverse,  chariots  drawn  by  two  or  four  horses 
(ftu^oe,  quadrigae\  whence  they  are  called  respect- 
ively 6»^ctfi*and  guadrigaH,  sc.  nummi.  [Bigatus.] 
Some  denarii  were  called  aerraii  (Tacit  Germ.  5), 
because  their  edges  were  notched  Hke  a  saw,  which 
appears  to  have  been  done  to  prove  that  they  were 
solid  silver,  and  not  plated.  Many  of  the  gentile 
denarii,  as  those  of  the  Aelian,  Calpumian,  Pa- 
pinian,  Tullian,  and  niunerous  other  gentes,  are 
marked  with  Uie  numeral  X,  in  order  to  show 
their  value. 

Pliny  (If.  N,  xxxiil  13)  speaks  of  the  dmaritu 
aureus.  Qronovius  (De  Senter.  iil  15)  says,  that 
this  coin  was  never  struck  at  Rome  ;  but  there  is 
one  of  Augustus  in  the  British  Museum,  weighing 
60  grains,  and  others  of  less  weight  The  average 
weight  of  the  common  aureus  was  120  grains. 
[Ai7RDM.]  In  hiter  times,  a  copper  coin  was 
called  denarius.  (Ducange,  s.  v.  Daiarhu,) 

DENICA'LES  FE'RIAK    [Feriab.] 

DENTA'LE.     [Aratrum.] 

DENTIFRI'CIUM  (aSon-iTrpi/i^),  dentrifice 
«r  tooth-powder,  appears  to  have  been  skilfully 
prepared  and  genendly  used  among  the  Romans. 
A  variety  of  substances,  such  as  the  bones,  hoofs, 
and  homs  of  certain  animals,  crabs,  egg-shdls,  and 
the  shells  of  the  oyster  and  the  murex,  constituted 
the  basis  of  the  preparation.  Having  been  pre- 
viously burnt,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  honey, 
they  were  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Though 
fiincy  and  superstition  often  directed  the  choice  of 
these  ingredients,  the  addition  of  astringents,  such 
as  myrrh,  or  of  nitre  and  of  hartshorn  ground  in  a 
raw  state,  indicates  science  which  was  the  result  of 
experience,  the  intention  being  not  only  to  clean 
the  teeth  and  to  render  them  white,  but  also  to  fix 
them  when  loose,  to  strengthen  the  gums,  and  to 
assuage  tooth-ache.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  49,  xxxi 
46,  xxxii.  21,  26.)  Pounded  pumioe  was  a  more 
dubious  article,  though  Pliny  (xxxvi  42)  says, 
**  Utilissima  fiunt  ex  his  dentifricia.^      [J.  Y.] 

DEPENSI  ACTIO.     [iNTiRCESsia] 

DEPORTA'TIO.     [Exsilium.] 

DEPO'SITI  ACTIO.    [Depositum.] 

DEPO'SITUM.  The  notion  of  depositum  is 
this:  a  moveable  thing  is  given  by  one  man  to 
another  to  keep  until  it  is  demanded  back,  and 
without  any  reward  for  the  trouble  of  keeping  it 
The  party  who  makes  the  depositum  is  called  eis- 
ponena  or  d^posUor^  and  he  who  receives  the  thing 
is  called  depositariui.  The  act  of  deposit  may  be 
purely  voluntary  ;  or  it  may  be  from  necessity,  as 
in  the  case  of  fire,  shipwreck,  or  other  casualty. 
The  depositarius  is  bound  to  take  care  of  the 
thing  which  he  has  consented  to  receive.  He  can- 
not use  the  thing  unless  he  has  permission  to  use 
it,  either  by  express  words  or  by  necessary  im- 
plication. If  the  thing  is  one  ""  quae  usu  non  con- 
•uffiitur,**  and  it  is  given  to  a  person  to  be  used, 
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the  transaction  becomes  a  case  of  locatio  and  con- 
ductio  [Locatio],  if  money  is  to  be  paid  for  the 
use  of  it ;  or  a  case  of  commodatum  [Commoda- 
tum],  if  nothing  is  to  be  paid  for  the  usol  If  a 
bag  of  money  not  sealed  up  is  the  subject  of  the 
depositum,  and  the  depositarius  at  any  time  asks 
for  permission  to  use  it,  the  money  becomes  a  loan 
[MuTuuu]  from  the  time  when*  the  permission 
is  granted  ;  if  the  deponens  proffers  the  use  of  the 
money,  it  becomes  a  loan  friun  the  time  when  the 
depositarius  begins  to  use  it  (Dig.  12.  tit  1.  a.  9. 
§  9,  s.  1 0. )  If  money  is  deposited  with  the  condition 
that  the  same  amount  be  returned,  the  use  of  it  is 
tacitly  given.  If  the  depositum  continues  purely  a 
depositum,  the  depositarius  is  bound  to  make  good 
any  damage  to  it  which  happens  through  dolus  <»* 
culpa  hita ;  and  he  is  bound  to  restore  the  thing 
on  demand  to  the  deponens,  or  to  the  person  to 
whom  the  deponens  orders  it  to  be  restored.  If 
several  persons  had  received  the  deposit,  they  were 
severally  liable  for  the  whole  (in  solidnm).  The 
remedy  of  the  deponens  against  the  deporitarius,  is 
by  an  actio  depositi  directai  The  depositarius  is 
entitled  to  be  secured  against  all  damage  which 
he  may  have  sustained  through  any  culpa  on  the 
part  of  the  deponens,  and  to  all  costs  and  expenses 
incurred  by  his  charge ;  and  his  remedy  against 
the  deponens  is  by  an  actio  depositi  contraria. 
The  actio  was  in  duplum,  if  the  deposit  was  made 
from  necessity ;  if  the  depositarius  was  guilty  of 
dolus,  infiimia  was  a  consequence.  (Inst  3.  tit  14 
(15) ;  OA.  4.  tit  34  ;  Dig.  16.  tit  3 ;  Cic.  <£«  t^ 
110;  Juv.  Sat.  xiil  60  ;  Dirksen,  UebersidU,  &c. 
p.  597  ;  Thibaut,  ^sfam,  &c.  §  480,  &c  9tli 
ed.)  [O.  L.] 

DESERTOR,  ts  defined  by  Modestinus  to  be 
one  **  qui  per  prolixum  tempos  vagatus,  reducitur,^ 
and  difiers  from  an  emossor,  **•  qui  diu  vagatus  ad 
castra  egreditur.*^  (Dig.  49.  tit  16.  s.  3.)  Those 
who  deserted  in  time  of  peace,  were  punished  by 
loss  of  rank,  corporal  chastisement,  fines,  ignomini- 
ous dismission  from  the  serrioe,  &e.  Those  who 
left  the  standards  in  time  of  war  were  usually 
punished  with  death.  The  trmufugaey  or  deserters 
to  the  enemy,  when  taken,  were  sometimes  de- 
prived of  their  hands  or  feet  (Liv.  xxvi.  12),  but 
generally  were  put  to  death.  (Lipsius,  Dt  MUH. 
Rom.  iv.  4.) 

DESIGNATOR.    [Funus.] 

DESM0TE'RI0N(8«<rA**rT^/Hwr).  [Carceb.] 

DESPOSIONAUTAE  (Jfowoo-iowwroi.)  [Ci- 

VITAS.] 

DESULTOR  (Arotfinji,  /itTae^t),  lite- 
rally ^  one  who  leaps  off,**  was  applied  to  a  per- 
son who  rode  several  horMS  or  chariots,  leaping 
from  one  to  the  other.  As  early  as  the  Homeric 
times,  we  find  the  description  of  a  mau,  who  keeps 
four  horses  abreast  at  fiill  gallop,  and  leaps  frtim 
one  to  another,  amidst  a  crowd  of  admiring  spec- 
tators. (IL  XV.  679—684.)  In  the  games  of  the 
Roman  circus  this  sport  was  also  very  popular. 
The  Roman  desultor  generally  rode  only*  two 
horses  at  the  same  time,  sitting  on  them  witiiont  a 
saddle,  and  vaulting  upon  either  of  them  at  his 
pleasure.  (Isid.  Or^.  xviiL  39.)  He  wore  a  hat  «r 
cap  made  of  felt  The  taste  for  these  exercises  was 
carried  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  young  men  of 
the  highest  rank  not  only  drove  bigae  and  quad- 
rigae in  the  circus,  but  exhibited  these  feats  of 
horsemanship.  (Suet  JuL  39.)  Among  other  na* 
tioa9  this   species  of  equestrian  dexterity,   was 
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applied  to  the  porpoeet  of  war.  Litj  mentionf  a 
troop  of  hone  in  the  Namidian  army,  in  which 
cadi  soldier  waa  auppUed  with  a  couple  of  honee, 
and  in  the  heat  of  battle,  and  when  dad  in  ar- 
mour, would  leap  with  the  greatest  eaae  and  cele- 
rity from  that  which  waa  wwied  or  diiabled  upon 
the  back  of  the  horse  which  was  itill  aoond  and 
freah.  (zxiii.  29).  The  Scythians,  Armenians,  and 
some  dp  the  Indians,  were  skilled  in  the  same  art. 
The  annezed  woodcut  shows  three  fignres  of 
desoltores,  one  from  a  bnnse  lamp,  pabluhed  by 
Bartoli  {Amtieka  Lmmrm  S^polerak^  i.  24),  the 
others  from  coins.  In  all  thcoe  the  rider  wears  a 
pileoa,  or  eap  of  felt,  and  his  horse  is  without  a 
saddle  ;  but  these  examples  prore  that  he  had  the 
nae  both  of  the  whip  and  the  rein.  On  the  eoins 
w«  also  obeenre  the  wiealh  and  palm-branch  as 
coajgna  of  victory.  [J.  Y. j 
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DETKSTATIO  SACRORUM.    [Qmss,] 
DEVERSO'RIUM.    [Caupona.] 
DEUNX.    [Aa,  p.  140,  b  ;  Libka.J 
DEXTANS.    [As,  p.  140.  b  ;  Libra.] 
DIABATE  RIA  (SiofarVui),  a  sacnfioe  of. 
fered  to  Zeos  and  Athena  by  the  kings  of  Sparta, 
upon  paaaing  the  frontiers  of  Lacedsemon  with 
the  command  of  an  army.     If  the  victims  were 
nn&vonrable,  they  disbanded  the  army  and  re- 
tamed  home.    (Xen.  £M  Rep,  Lac,  xi  2 ;  Thu& 
T.54,  53^  116.) 

DIADE'MA  (SidSnfui),  a  white  fillet  used  to 
encirde  the  head  (JoMia  aiba^  VaL  Max.  vi.  2. 
§  7).  The  invention  of  this  ornament  is  by  Pliny 
(rii.  57)  attributed  to  **  Liber  Pater.**  Diodorus 
Siculus  adds  (iv.  pi  250,  WesseL),  that  he  wore  it 
to  aasoage  headache,  the  consequence  of  indulgence 
in  wine.  Accordingly,  in  woriu  of  ancient  art,  Dio- 
nysus wearsa  plain  bandage  on  his  head, as  shown 
in  the  cut  under  Canthabus.  The  decoration 
is  properly  OrientaL  It  is  commonly  represented 
on  the  heads  of  Eastern  monarchs.  Justin  (xii.  3) 
relates  that  Alexander  the  Great  adopted  the  hirge 
diadem  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  the  ends  of  which 
fell  upon  the  shoulders,  and  that  this  mark  of  roy> 
al^  was  preserved  by  his  successors.  Antony 
lanmed  it  iq  his  huEunoaa  ialoooune  with  Cie(H 


patra  in  EgrpL  ( Fionas,  iv.  11.)  Adian  says 
(  r.  //.  vi.  3»)  that  the  kings  of  that  country  had 
the  figure  of  an  asp  upon  their  diadems.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  the  sculpton  placed  the  diadenia 
on  the  head  of  Zeus,  and  various  other  divinities 
besides  Dionysus ;  and  it  was  also  gnMiually  as- 
sumed by  the  sovereigns  of  the  Western  world. 
It  was  tied  behind  in  a  bow  ;  whence  Tacitus 
{Amm,  vL  37)  speaks  of  the  Euphrates  rising  in 
waves  **  white  with  foam,  so  as  to  resemble  a  dia- 
dem.** By  the  addition  of  gold  and  gems,  and  by 
a  continual  increase  in  richness,  sise,  and  splen- 
dour, this  bandi^  was  at  length  converted  into 
the  crown  which  has  been  for  many  centuries  the 
badge  of  sovereignty  in  modem  Europe.    [J.  Y.J 

DIADICA'SIA  (BiaaiJca^iaX  in  iu  most  ex- 
tended sense  is  a  mere  synonym  of  Siicif :  techni- 
callv,  it  denotes  the  proceedings  in  a  contest  for 
preference  between  two  or  more  rival  parties  ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  several  claiming  to 
succeed  as  heirs  or  legatees  to  the  estate  of  a  de- 
ceased person.  Upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  it 
will  be  observed  that,  as  all  the  daimanu  are 
similarly  situated  with  respect  to  the  subject  of 
dispute,  the  ordinary  classification  of  the  litigants 
as  plaintiffii  and  defendants  becomes  no  longer  ap- 
plicable. This,  in  fiict,  is  the  essential  distinction 
between  the  proceedings  in  question  and  all  other 
suits  in  which  the  portics  appear  as  immediatdy 
opposed  to  each  other ;  but  as  £sr  as  ferms  are  con- 
ceraed,  we  are  not  told  thai  they  were  peculiarly 
characterised.  Besides  the  case  above  mentionecl^ 
there  are  several  others  to  be  cUused  with  it  in 
respect  of  the  object  of  proceedings  beino  an  ab- 
solute acquisition  of  property.  Among  these  are 
to  be  reckoned  the  claims  of  private  creditors  upon 
a  confiscated  estate,  and  the  contests  between  in- 
formers claiming  rewards  proposed  by  the  state  fur 
the  discovery  of  crimes,  dcc^  as  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae  (Andoe.  14)  and 
the  like.  The  other  class  of  causes  included  under 
the  general  term  consists  of  cases  like  the  antidosis 
of  the  trierarchs  [Antidosis],  contests  as  to  who 
was  to  be  held  responsible  to  the  state  for  public 
property  alleged  to  have  been  transferred  on  one 
hand  and  denied  on  the  other  (as  in  Dem.  o. 
Everg.  et  Mms$,\  and  questions  as  to  who  should 
undertake  a  choregia,  and  many  others,  in  which 
exemptions  finom  personal  or  pecuniary  liabilities 
to  the  state  were  the  subject  of  claim  by  rival 
parties.  In  a  diadicasia,  as  in  an  ordinary  iimit 
the  proper  court,  the  presiding  magistrate,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  trial,  mainly  depended  upon  the 
peculiar  object  of  the  proceedings,  and  present  no 
leading  characteristics  foe  discussion  under  the 
general  term.  (Platner,  Prwmt  tmd  Klageuy  ii. 
p.17.  S.9.)     [DiKa.]  [J.S.M.J 

DIADOSEIS  (3Mi3<^cii.)    [Dianomax.] 

DIAETA.    [DoMUi] 

DIAETE'TICA,  or  DIAETE'TICE  (JioiTif. 
Tuc^),  one  of  the  prindpal  branches  into  which 
the  ancients  divided  the  art  and  science  of  medi- 
cine. [Mkdkina.]  The  word  is  derived  from 
dioiTo,  which  meant  much  the  same  as  our  word 
diet  It  is  defined  by  Celsus  (/>e  Medic,  PraefeU 
in  lib.  l)  to  signify  that  part  of  medicine  ^moo 
viotu  medetmr^  **  which  cures  diseases  by  means  of 
regimen  and  diet  ;**  and  a  similar  explanation  ia 
given  by  Plato  {ap,  Diog.  LaicrU  iiL  1.  §  85.) 
Taken  strictly  in  this  sense,  it  would  correspond 
very  nearly  with  the  modem  dieUiicSy  and  this  ia 
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the  meaning  which  it  alwajB  bean  in  the  earlier 
medical  writers,  and  that  which  will  he  adhered 
to  in  the  present  article  ;  in  some  of  the  later  au- 
thors, it  seems  to  comprehend  Celsus^  second  grand 
division,  PharmaceuHoay  and  is  used  by  Scribonins 
Laigos  (De  Compot.  Medioam.  §  200)  simplj  in 
opposition  to  diirurgia,  so  as  to  answer  exactly  to 
the  province  of  our  pkffndan. 

No  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  this 
branch  of  medicine  before  the  date  of  Hippo- 
crates. Homer  represents  Machaon,  who  had  been 
womided  in  the  snoulder  by  an  arrow  {IL  xi.  507) 
and  forced  to  qnit  the  field,  as  taking  a  draught 
composed  of  wine,  goat^-milk  cheese,  and  flour 
(ibid.  638),  which  certainly  no  modem  surgeon 
would  prescribe  in  such  a  case.  (See  Plat.  De 
RepubL  iiL  pp.  405,  406  ;  Max.  Tyr.  Serm.  29  ; 
Athen.  i.  p.  10.)  Hippocrates  seems  to  claim  for 
himself  the  credit  of  being  the  first  person  who 
had  studied  this  subject,  and  says  that  **  the  an- 
cients had  written  nothing  on  it  worth  mention- 
ing" (De  Rat.  Viet,  m  Morb.  AaU.  voL  ii.  p.  26, 
ed.  Kuhn).  Among  the  works  commonly  ascribed 
to  Hippocrates,  there  are  four  that  bear  upon  this 
subject.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt 
any  thing  like  a  complete  account  of  the  opinions 
of  the  ancients  on  this  point ;  those  who  wish  for 
more  detailed  information  must  be  referred  to  the 
diilerent  works  on  medical  antiquities,  while  in 
this  article  mention  is  made  of  only  such  parti- 
culars as  may  be  supposed  to  have  some  interest 
for  the  general  reader. 

In  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  his  snccesson 
almost  all  the  articles  of  food  used  by  the  ancients 
are  mentioned,  and  their  real  or  supposed  pro- 
perties discussed,  sometimes  quite  as  fancifully  as 
by  Burton  in  his  Anatomy  of  MdanditJy.  In 
some  respects  they  appear  to  have  been  much  less 
delicate  in  their  tastes  than  the  modems,  as  we 
find  the  flesh  of  the  fox,  the  dog,  the  horse,  and 
the  ass  spoken  of  as  common  articles  of  food. 
(Pseudo-Hippocr.  De  Vict.  Rat.  lib.  ii.  vol.  L  pp. 
679,  680.)  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  wine 
drank  by  the  ancients,  we  roay  arrive  at  some- 
thing like  certainty  fi^>m  the  fact  that  Caelius 
Aurelianus  mentions  it  as  something  extraordinary 
that  the  fiimous  Asclepiades  at  Rome  in  the  first 
century  B.a,  sometimes  ordered  his  patients  to 
double  and  treble  the  quantity  of  wine,  till  at  last 
they  drank  half  wine  and  half  water  {De  Morh. 
Chron.  lib.  iii.  c.  7.  p.  386),  fix>m  which  it  appears 
that  wine  was  commonly  diluted  with  five  or  six 
times  its  quantity  of  water.  Hippocrates  recom- 
mends wine  to  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water,  and  Oalen  apjvoves  of  the  proportion  ; 
but  Le  Clere  {Hist  de  la  Med.)  thinks  that  this 
was  only  in  particular  cases.  In  one  place 
(Pseudo-Hippocr.  De  Viet.  Rat.  lib.  iiL  in  fin.) 
the  patient,  after  great  fiitigue,  is  recommended 
/u9va^vai  Xra{  fj  Blsy  in  which  passage  it  has  been 
much  doubted  whether  actual  intoxication  is  meant, 
or  only  the  **  drinking  freely  and  to  cheerfulness,*^ 
in  which  sense  the  same  word  is  used  by  Sl  John 
<il  10)  and  the  LXX.  {Gen,  xliiL  34 ;  Cani.  t. 
1  ;  and  perhaps  Cfen.  ix.  21).  According  to  Hip- 
pocrates, the  proportions  in  which  wine  and  water 
ahould  be  mixed  together,  vary  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year ;  for  instance^  in  summer  the 
wine  should  bie  most  diluted,  and  in  winter  the 
least  so.  (Compare  Celsns,  De  Medic,  i.  3.  pi  31. 
•d^  Axgent>    Exercife  of  various  Mrts»  and  bath- 
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ng,  are  also  much  insisted  upon  by  the  writers  on 
diet  and  regimen ;  but  for  further  particulars  on 
these  subjects  the  articles  Balnbae  and  Oym na- 
sium  must  be  consulted.  It  may,  however,  be 
added  that  the  bath  could  not  have  been  very- 
common,  at  least  in  private  fomilies,  in  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  as  he  says  {De  Rat,  VicL  m  Morb. 
Acut.'p,  62)  that  *^  there  are  few  houses  in  which 
the  necessary  conveniences  an  to  be  found.** 

Another  very  fovourite  practice  with  the  an- 
cients, both  as  a  preventive  of  sickness  and  as  n 
remedy,  was  the  taking  of  an  emetic  fixim  time  to 
time.  The  author  of  the  treatise  De  Vietme  Ra- 
tioned falsely  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  recom- 
mends it  two  or  three  times  a  month  (lib.  iiL  p. 
710).  Celsns  considers  it  more  beneficial  in  the 
winter  than  in  the  summer  {De  Medie.  L  3.  p.  28), 
and  says  that  those  who  take  an.  emetic  twice  a 
month  had  better  do  so  on  two  successive  days 
than  once  a  fortnight  {lUd.  p.  29).  At  the  time 
in  which  Celsus  wrote,  this  practice  was  so  com- 
monly abused,  that  Asclepiades,  in  his  work  De 
Sanitate  Tuenda^  rejected  the  use  of  emetics  alto- 
gether, "  Offensus,"  says  Celsus  {llwL  p.  27), 
^  coram  consuetudine,  qui  quotidie  ejiciendo  vo- 
randi  fiuniltatem  moliuntur."*  (See  also  Plin. 
//.  N,  xxvL  8.)  It  was  the  custom  among  the 
Romans  to  take  an  emetic  immediately  before  their 
meals,  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  to  eat  more 
plentifully ;  and  again  soon  after,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  injury  from  repletion.  Cicero,  in  his  account 
of  the  day  that  Caesar  spent  with  him  at  his 
house  in  the  country  {ad  Ait,  xiiL  52),  says,  **  Ac> 
cubuit,  ifUTue^p  agebat,  itaque  et  edit  et  bibit 
a3«wf  et  jucunde  ;  ^  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
considered  a  sort  of  compliment  paid  by  Caesar  to 
his  host,  as  it  intimated  a  resolution  to  pass  the 
day  cheerfully,  and  to  eat  and  drink  freely  with 
him.  He  is  represented  as  having  done  the  same 
thing  when  he  was  entertained  by  King  Deiotarus 
(Cic.  Pro  DeioL  c.  7).  The  glutton  Vitellins  ia 
said  to  have  preserved  his  own  lifo  by  constant 
emetics,  while  he  destroyed  all  his  companions 
who  did  not  use  the  same  precaution  (Suet.  VitelL 
c.  13  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixv.  2),  so  that  one  of  them, 
who  was  prevented  by  Ulness  from  dining  with 
him  for  a  few  days,  said,  **  I  should  certainly 
have  been  dead  if  I  had  not  fidlen  sick.**  Even 
women,  after  bathing  before  supper,  used  to  drink 
wine  and  throw  it  up  again  to  sharpen  their  i^ 
petite  — 

[Falemi]  **  sextarins  alter 
Ducitur  ante  cibum,  nbidam  foctnrus  orexim.** 
Juv.,SU.vi.  427,  428. 
so  that  it  might  traly  be  said,  in  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  Seneca  {Oone,ad  Heh.  9.  §  10),**  Vomunt, 
ut  edant ;  ednnt,  ut  vomanL**  (Compare  Seneca, 
De  Provid,  c  4.  §11,  J^tsT.  95.  §21.)  By- 
some,  the  practice  was  thought  so  effectual  for 
strengthening  the  constitution,  that  it  was  the 
constant  regimen  of  all  the  athletae,  or  profSessed 
wrestlers,  trained  for  the  public  shows,  in  order 
to  make  them  more  robust  Celsus,  however, 
{L  e,  -p.  28),  warns  his  readers  against  the  toe 
frequent  use  of  emetics  without  necessity  and 
merely  for  luxury  and  gluttony,  and  says  that 
no  one  who  has  any  re^ird  fee  his  health,  and 
wishes  to  live  to  old  age,  ought  to  make  it  a  daily- 
practice.  [W.A.G.] 

DIAETE'TAE  (SioinrraO,  arbitrators,  nm- 
piieg»    The  diaetetae  mentioiied  by  the  Athenian 
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«ntan,  "wtn  of  two  kindi ;  the  «M  |NibUe  and 
appointed  by  lot  (mK^fmr9i\  the  other  private  and 
chotcn  (oipvreO  by  the  partace  who  refened  to 
them  the  decinon  of  a  dnputcd  point,  instead  of 
txyinir  it  belbre  a  eooit  of  jnatiee  ;  the  judgments 
of  both,  aceofdinff  to  Aristotle,  being  Ibunded  on 
equity  xaUier    than  kw   (4  y^  iiacnrv^f   rh 

13).  We  sU],  in  the  fint  plaee,  treat  of  the 
pablic  daetctae,  IbOowing  as  ckioely  as  possible 
the  order  and  statemcoU  of  Hndtwakkcr  in  his 
tKatioe  **Ueber  die  dfiientlichcn  nnd  Pri▼a^ 
Schiedsrichter  DiXteten  in  Athcn,  and  den  Pracsss 
vor  daasdhen.** 

Aeeording  to  Soidss  («.  v.),  the  pablic  Diartetae 
wen  required  to  be  not  less  than  60  years  of  age  ; 
;  to  PoUoz  (viii.  126)  and  Hesychhis,  not 
I  60.  With  respect  to  their  nomber  there 
is  sone  difficulty,  in  oonseqoence  of  a  statement  of 
Ulpian  (Demosth.  e.  MM.  p.  542.  15),  according 
to  which  it  was  440,  i.  s.  44  lor  each  tribe, 
{Jurmf  M  ri999f%t  aol  rsywfdjrsrra,  wt0  iudmip 
^Ai^).  This  number,  however,  appears  so  un- 
necesssriiy  lane,  moie  especially  when  it  is  con- 
aidered  tlMU  tte  Attic  orators  frequently  speak  of 
only  one  arbitrator  in  each  case,  that  some  writers 
have,  with  good  reason,  supposed  the  reading 
ahouid  be  —  4^«r  U  rs^^iydxerra,  ric^of^t 
K.  I.  ^  At  anr  late,  litigious  as  the  Athenians 
were,  it  seems  that  40  must  have  been  enough  for 
all  puiposeSb 

The  words  «#  iacdonfr  fsA^r,  bnply  that  each 
tribe  had  its  own  arbitrator ;  an  inference  which  is 
■mported  by  Demosthenes  (&  Ettrg.  y.  1 U2.  25), 
where  he  ^eaks  of  the  arbitiators  of  the  Oeneid 
and  Erectheid  tribes:  as  well  as  by  Lysias  (c 
J*ameL  p.  731 ),  who,  in  the  words  wpo^itAiio'dfMros 
a^hf  wp^  re^  rp  'IwwoBomwTiBt  Sac^orrar,  is 
thought  to  allude  to  the  Diaetetae  of  the  Jlippo- 
thoontid  tribe.  With  regard  to  the  election  of 
these  officers  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were 
chosen  by  the  members  of  the  tribe  for  which  they 
adjudicated,  or  in  a  genersl  assembly  of  the  people. 
Hadtwakker  inclines  to  the  latter  supposition,  as 
being  more  probable :  we  do  not  think  so  ;  for  it 
seems  just  as  likely,  if  not  more  so,  that  the  four 
arbitntots  of  each  tribe  were  chosen  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  tribe  itselt  Again,  whether  they  were 
appointed  for  life,  or  only  for  a  definite  period,  is 
not  expressly  mentioned  by  the  orators ;  but  as 
none  of  the  Athenian  magistrates,  with  the  eicep- 
tion  of  the  Areiopsgites,  remained  permanently  in 
office,  and  Demosthenes  («.  Meid»  p.  542. 1 5)  speaks 
of  the  last  day  of  the  1 1th  month  of  the  year  as 
being  the  last  day  of  the  Diaetetae  (i^  TtAcuraia 
iu*^pa  rmif  Siomyrwr),  it  seems  almost  certain  that 
they  were  dected  for  a  year  only.  The  on!y  ob- 
jection to  this  conclusion  arises  from  a  statement 
in  a  fragment  of  Isaeos  (p.  861,  ed.  Reiske),  where 
an  arbitrator  is  spoken  of  as  being  engaged  on  a 
suit  for  two  years  (3^  frf  roi^  dmrniroi/  tV 
3(inpr  ixarrot)  i  if^  however,  we  admit  the  con- 
jectural reading  T«r  6Mmrrwr,the  meaning  would 
be  in  aoeordtnoe  with  what  we  infer  from  other 
authorities,  and  would  onl^  imply  that  the  same 
cause  came  before  the  arbitraton  of  two  different 
years,  a  case  which  miight  not  unfrequently  hi4>pen  ; 
i^  on  the  oontraiy,  the  reading  of  the  text  is  cor- 
rect, vre  must  suppose  that  it  was  sometimes  neoes- 
aaiy  or  eouTenient  to  re-elect  an  arbitiator  for  the 
idoQsion  of  a  partimlar  case* 
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It  is  doubdol  whether  the  puUie  DmeCstaa 
took  any  genersl  oath  before  entering  upon  their 
duties.  Such  aguarantee  wouM  seem  to  be  unno* 
cessary  ;  for  we  read  of  their  taking  oaths  previous 
to  giving  judgment  in  the  pariiadar  cases  which 
came  before  them.  (Isaeus,  IM  Dioatog.  Heni. 
Pl54  ;  Dem.  c  thUip.  p^  1244.)  From  this  cir- 
cumstance we  should  mfor  that  no  oath  was  ex- 
acted from  them  before  they  entered  upon  office : 
Uudtwalcker  is  of  a  eontrsiy  opinion,  and  sug- 
gests  that  the  purport  of  their  oath  of  office  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Heliastic  oath  giren  by 
Demosthenes  (e.  THoiocr.  n.  747). 

The  Diaetetae  of  the  different  tribes  apmar  to 
have  sat  in  diflerent  phwes  ;  as  temples,  haUs,  and 
eourU  of  justice,  if  not  wanted  for  other  purposes. 
Those  of  the  Oeneid  and  Erectheid  tribes  met  in 
the  heliaea  (Dem.  a  Emrg.  p.  1142.  25.)  ;  wo 
read  of  others  holding  a  court  in  the  delphinium 
(&  Bomd,  ii  p.  1011),  and  also  in  the  rrodk 
vwaiA^  (&  SttpL  L  ^  1 106).  Again,  we  are  told 
of  slaves  being  exammed  by  the  Diaetetae  sitting 
for  that  purpose,  under  the  sppelUtion  of  fiurmitt^ 
rral  [Tobmxntum],  in  the  hq>haistrinm,  or 
temple  of  Poseidon.  <Isocr.  T^oaeC  p.  361.  21,  ed. 
Bekker.)  Moreover,  we  are  told  of  private  arbi- 
trators meeting  in  the  temple  of  Athena  on  tha 
Acropolis  ;  and,  if  the  amended  reading  of  Pollux 
(riiL  126)  is  correct,  we  are  informed  by  him,  in 
geneial  terms,  that  the  arbitrators  fonneriy  held 
their  courts  in  the  temples  (Af^rmm  4p  Upoit 
wiKm),  Harpocrstion  also  (t.  o.)  contrssto  the 
dicasu  with  the  arbitraton,  observing  that  the 
former  had  rrgulariy  ^)pointed  couru  of  justice 

Another  point  of  difference  vras  the  mode  of 
pajrment,  inasmuch  as  the  dicasU  nxeived  an 
allowance  from  the  state,  whereas  the  only  remu- 
neration of  the  Diaetetae  was  a  drachma  deposited 
as  a  wapdrrmrts  by  the  comphunant,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suit,  the  same  sum  being  also 
paid  for  the  Arrwfioo'to,  and  every  Wmpocia  sworn 
during  the  proceedings.  (Pollux,  viil  39,  127  ; 
Harpocr.  «.  r.)  This  wmpdirravit  is  the  same  as 
the  ipaxp^  rou  K^twofutprvptav  mentioned  by 
pemortbenes  (c  Timoik  pi  1 190).  The  defendant 
in  this  case  bad  fi»iled  to  give  evidence  as  he  ou^ht 
to  have  doiie,  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  com- 
menced proceedings  against  him  for  this  neglect, 
before  the  arbitrstors  in  the  principal  suit,  the 
first  step  of  which  was  tho  payment  of  the  wopd- 

The  public  arhitmton  wore  ^cMivoi,  i, «.  e^ery 
one  who  had,  or  fiuicied  he  had,  a  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  them  for  their  decisions,  might  pro- 
ceed against  them  by  c/aoTTtX/a,  or  information 
laid  before  the  senate.  For  this  purpoM,  says 
Ulpian,  whose  stotement  is  confirmed  by  Demo- 
sthenes (e.  Ateid.)  in  the  case  of  Straton,  tie  public 
Diatctae  were  towards  the  close  of  their  year 
of  office,  and  during  the  latter  days  of  the  month 
Tbargelion,  required  to  present  themselves  in  some 
fixed  place,  probably  near  the  senate- house,  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  answer  any  charge  brought 
against  them,  of  which  they  received  a  previous 
notice.  The  punisfament,  in  case  of  omdemnation, 
was  atimiay  or  the  loss  of  civic  rights.  Harpo- 
ciation  (s.  r.),  however,  informs  us  that  the  ffi^oT*- 
7«Aia  against  the  arbitrators  was  brought  before 
the  dicasts  or  judges  of  the  regular  courts,  but  this 
probably  happened  only  on  appt^  or  in  cases  of 
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great  importance,  inaannck  as  the  fiovKfi  could 
not  ioflict  a  greater  penalty  than  a  fine  of  500 
drachmae  with  oHmia, 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Diaetetae,  PoUnx  (riil  126)  states,  that  in  former 
tiroes  no  sait  was  brought  into  a  court  before  it 
had  been  investigated  bj  the  Diaetetae  (w6Xai 
oif9§fiia  iUai  trpiv  ht\  Ztavryfrks  4k$91¥  tUrfyrro), 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  word  voAoi 
here  refers  to  a  time  which  was  ancient  with  ie> 
ference  to  the  age  of  the  Athenian  orators,  and 
therefore  that  this  preTioos  investigation  was  no 
longer  requisite  in  the  days  of  Demosthenes  and 
his  contemporaries.  Still  we  find  the  Diaetetae 
mentioned  by  them  in  very  many  cases  of  civil 
actions,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  magistrates, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  actions  into  court 
(thdy^tw),  encouraged  the  process  before  the  arbi- 
trntors,  as  a  means  of  saving  the  state  the  pav- 
mcnt  which  would  otherwise  nave  been  due  to  the 
dicasts.  Hudtwalcker  la  accordingly  of  opinion 
that  the  Diaetetae  were  competent  to  act  in  all 
cases  of  civil  actions  for  restitution  or  compensa- 
tion, but  not  of  penal  or  criminal  indictments 
(7pa^a£),  and,  moreover,  that  it  rested  with  the 
compkinant  whether  his  cause  was  brought  before 
them  in  the  first  instance,  or  sent  at  once  to  a 
higher  court  of  judicature.  (Dem.  c  Androt. 
p.  601.  18.) 

But  besides  hearing  cases  of  this  sort  the 
Diaetetae  sat  as  commissioners  of  inquiry  on  mat- 
ters of  fiKt  which  could  not  be  conveniently  exa- 
mined in  a  court  of  justice  (Dem.  &  5/«p4.  p.  1 1 06), 
just  as  what  is  cidled  an  **  issue  ^*  is  sometimes 
directed  by  our  own  Court  of  Chancery  to  an  in- 
ferior court,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  a  question  of 
fiict,  to  be  determined  by  a  jury.  Either  party  in 
a  suit  could  demand  or  challenge  (wpoiea\M$at) 
an  inquiry  of  this  sort  before  an  arbitrator,  the 
challenge  being  called  *p6K\'n<rts :  a  term  which 
was  also  applied  to  the  ^articles  of  agreement ^^ 
by  which  the  eitent  and  object  of  the  inquiry  were 
defined.  (Dem.  c.  Neaer.  p.  1387.)  Many  in- 
stances of  these  irpoKA^o-cit  are  found  in  the 
orators ;  one  of  the  roost  firequent  is  the  demand 
or  offer  to  examine  by  torture  a  slave  supposed  to 
be  cognisant  of  a  matter  in  dispute,  the  damage 
which  might  result  to  the  owner  of  the  shive  being 
guaranteed  by  the  party  who  demanded  the  exa- 
mination. (Harpocr.  s.  v.  irp^KAi|o-if.)  See  also  De- 
mosthenes {Onetor.  i.  p.  874X  who  observes  that 
the  testimony  of  a  slave,  elicited  by  torture,  was 
thought  of  more  value  by  the  Athenians  than  the 
evidence  of  freemen.  Another  instance  somewhat 
similar  to  the  last,  was  the  ir/>^KAi^ct  civ  itaprv- 
piay  (Pollux,  viiL  62),  where  a  party  proposed  to 
his  opponent  that  the  decision  of  a  disputed  point 
should  be  determined  by  the  evidence  of  a  third 
party.  (Antiphon,  De  Choreut.  p.  144,  ed.  Bek- 
ker.)  Sometimes  also  we  read  of  a  trpSKKtiiris, 
by  which  a  party  was  challenged  to  allow  the  ex- 
amination of  documents  ;  as  wills  (Dem.  &  Sieph. 
pi  1104),  deeds,  bankers*  books,  &c  (e.  Timoth, 
p.  1197).  It  is  manifest  that  the  forms  and  ob- 
jects of  a  irf>6K\fi<ris  would  vary  according  to  the 
matter  in  dispute,  and  the  evidence  which  was 
producible  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
with  adding  that  the  term  was  also  used  when 
a  party  challenged  his  adversary  to  make  his  alle- 
gation under  the  sanction  of  an  ontb,  or  oflfered  to 
make  his  own  statements  under  the  same  obliga- 
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'  tion.  (Dem.  e.  Apat,  p.  896,  e.  Com,  p.  1269.  19.) 
The  presumption  or  prepossession  which  might 
arise  m>m  a  voluntary  oath  in  the  last  case,  might 
be  met  by  a  similar  rp^Ai|<ri»,  tendered  by  the  op- 
posite party,  to  which  the  original  challenger  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  option  of  consenting  or  not 
as  he  might  think  proper.  (Dem.  Timotk.  p,  1203 ; 
compare  Arist  Rhet.  i.  16.)  In  all  cases  where 
any  of  these  investigations  or  depositions  were 
made  before  the  Diaetetae,  we  may  conclude  with 
Hudtwalcker  (p.  48),  that  they  might  be  called  as 
witnesses  in  subsequent  stages  of  the  action,  either 
to  state  the  evidence  they  had  taken,  or  to  pro- 
duce the  documents  they  had  examined,  and  which 
were  deposited  by  them  in  an  echinus.  [Appbl- 
LATio  (Orbxk).! 

The  proceedings  in  the  trials  before  the  poblie 
arbitrators  were  of  two  kinds,  1st,  When  two 
parties  agreed  by  a  regular  contract  to  refer  a 
matter  in  dispute  to  a  judge  or  judges  teteded  from 
them.  2dly,  When  a  cause  was  brought  before  a 
public  arbitrator,  without  any  such  previous  earn- 
promise,  and  in  the  regular  course  of  law.  The 
chief  difierence  seems  to  hare  been  that,  in  case 
of  a  reference  by  contract  between  two  parties,  the 
award  was  final,  and  no  appeal  could  be  brought 
before  another  court,  thougn  the  unsoocessfiod  party 
might,  in  some  instances,  move  for  a  new  trial 
(r$y  /a)i  oSo-or  drrcXaxctS  Dem.  e.  Meid,  pi  641 ). 
Except  in  this  point,  of  non-appeal,  an  arbitrator 
who  was  selected  from  the  public  Diaetetae  by 
litigant  parties,  seems  to  have  been  subject  to  the 
same  liabilities,  and  to  have  stood  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  those  parties  as  an  arbitrator  appointed  by 
lot :  the  course  of  proceeding  also  appears  to  have 
been  the  same  before  both  (Dem.  c  Meid,  p.  641 ), 
an  account  of  which  is  given  below.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  first  stated,  that  there  are  strong  reasons 
in  support  of  Hudtwalckei^  opinion,  that  when- 
ever a  suitor  wished  to  bring  an  action  before  one 
or  more  of  the  public  Diaetetae,  he  ap^ied  to  one 
of  the  many  officers  called  ^Uraymj^ts  (Dem.  c 
Laerit.  p.  940.  5,  c  PcuUaen.  p.  976.  10  ;  PoUux, 
viii.  93),  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  the  cause 
{^hrdytuf)  into  a  proper  court  By  some  such 
officer,  at  any  rate,  a  requisite  number  of  arbitra- 
tors was  allotted  to  the  complainant,  care  being 
taken  that  they  were  of  the  same  tribe  as  the  de- 
fendant (Harpocr.  ».  v.  tioinp'at)  PoUux  (viii. 
126)  informs  us  that  if  a  Diaetetes  refused  to 
hear  a  cause,  he  might  be  punished  with  aiimia  : 
but  it  appears  that  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, and  after  hearing  the  case,  a  Diaetetes 
sometimes  refused  to  decide  himself,  and  referred 
the  parties  to  a  court  of  justice.  (Dem.  e.  Pkorm. 
p.  913.) 

The  process  before  the  public  Diaetetae  was 
conducted  in  the  following  manner.  After  com- 
plaint made,  and  payment  of  the  mpdffrnrts^  the 
plaintiff  supported  his  averment  by  an  oath,  to  the 
effect  that  his  accusation  was  true,  which  the  de- 
fendant met  by  a  like  oath  as  to  the  matter  of  his 
defence.  When  the  oath  {iarrtiffioffla)  had  been 
thus  taken  by  the  parties,  the  arbitrators  entered 
upon  the  inquiry,  heard  witnesses,  examined  docu- 
ments, and  held  as  many  conferences  (o^^vwSm) 
with  the  parties,  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question.  (See  authorities,  Hudt- 
walcker, p.  80.)  The  day  of  pronouncing  judgment 
(^  kir6^>€uns  riff  i'lKrjs^  Th^m.  c  Evcrg.  p.  1153) 
was  probably  fixed  by  kaw,  if  we  may  judge  from 
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Ae  iwiAe  <4  Kwpim  tdL  W^)  by  which  it  k 
cmlled  in  the  oimton  ;  it  might,  boweYer,  with  oon- 
■ent  of  both  partiei,  he  pottpoaed.  The  Tcrdict 
given  wBe  cofontenigned  by  the  proper  aathoriti«, 
perhaps  by  the  ^lamytrfA,  and  thereby  acquired 
its  validity.  The  archoni,  mentioned  by  Demo- 
sthenes (e.  MkifiL  p.  54*2)  as  having  signed  a  jadg- 
ment,  were  probnUr  thesmothetae,  as  the  action 
was  a  Sdcif  scunrTopMtt,  which  ii,  moieoTer,  called 
an  iriftK^ros  Mksi  fMtmw  tU%  C  «.  an  action  where 
the  plaintiff  waa  not  leqnired  to  assess  the  damages 
(aettiman  iiitm\  the  penalty,  in  case  of  a  verdict 
for  him,  being  detennined  by  law :  this  alone  is  sof- 
ficient  to  proTe  that  the  Diaetetae  sometioMS  de- 
cided in  cnaea  where  the  plaintiff  sued  for  damage*, 
as  distingniahed  from  those  in  which  he  loiight 
restitution  of  rights  or  property ;  nor,  indeed,  docs 
there  seem  amy  reason  for  supposing  that  their  jnris- 
dictkm  was  not  extended  to  the  ftThfrts  riforro^  or 
actions  where  the  plaintiff  was  required  toassrssor 
lay  his  damages,  pcorided  the  assessment  did  not 
exceed  some  fixed  amount.  In  support  of  this 
opinion  we  may  adduce  the  authority  of  PoUnx 
(riiL  127),  who  expressly  stetes  that  the  plaintiff 
Blight  nmrm  his  damages  before  the  arbitraton, 
when  the  law  did  not  do  so  for  him. 

If  the  defondant  were  not  present  on  the  proper 
day   to  make    his   last  defence,  judgment  went 
against   him  by  defiuilt  (ip^tpm"  ^AcX  the  ar- 
bitimtor  being  obliged  to  wait  tall  the  ercninff  (^ 
Vfiipms^  Dem.  A  Meid,  p.  541,  c  Timoik.  p.  11 90). 
Sometimes,  however,  the  time  of  pronouncing  sen- 
tence waa  deferred  in  consequence  of  a  deposition 
{vtrmfaovia,  PoUnx,  viii.  60  ;  Harpocr.  $,  v.)  al- 
leging a  aatisfoctafy  cause  for  postponement,  such 
as  sickness,  absence  from  town,  military  scrrioe, 
or  other  reasons.    To  substantiate  these,  the  ap- 
plicant, when  possible,  appeared  personally  ;  but  if 
a  party  was  prevented  from  appearing  on  the  day 
of  triaL,  by  any  unexpected  event,  the  iwmfio^la 
might  be  made  on  oath  by  authorised  friends. 
(Dem.  e.  Olymp,  pw  11 74. 4 ;  Pollux,  viii  66.)   The 
vrmftoaia  might  be  met  by  a  counter-statement 
(ov^inrMfMMria)  from  the  opposite  party  affirming 
his  belief  that  Uie  reasons  alleged  were  fictitious 
or  coloanbleL    In  connection  with  this  point,  we 
may  observe  that,  according  to  Pollux  (riiL  60), 
the  motion  for  a  new  trial  could  only  be  sustained 
in  cases  where  the  applicant  had  made  a  6sw/Ao<ria, 
and  demurxed  either  penonally  or  by  proxy  against 
the  passing  of  judgment  on  the  regular  day.  More- 
orer,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  party  who  wished  for 
a  new  trial  to  move  for  it  within  ten  days  af^ 
judgment  had  been  pronounced,  and  even  then  he 
was  obliged  to  take  a  kind  of  i^rmftocia^  to  the 
effect  that  his  absence  on  the  proper  day  was  in- 
Tolunlary.   (Pollux,  viiL  60.)     In  defonlt  of  com- 
pliance with  these  conditions,  the  previous  sentence 
was  eonfirmed.   (Dem,  e.  MeiaL  p.  542.)     We  aro 
told  also  by  Photins  (£ee.  «.  v.  ftii  dbca  MKti\  that 
it  was  competent  for  phiintiff  as  well  as  defendant 
to  more  fiir  a  new  trial  on  the  grounds  we  have 
mentioned.     W  hen  it  was  granted,  the  former  ver- 
dict was  set  aside  (q  ip^ti  ^Avrro),  and  the  par- 
ties went  again  before  an  arbitrator,  probably 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  ct^oywyf if,  to 
whom  iqiplication  had  been  made  in  the  first  in- 
stance.   The  process  itself  is  called  ArrUif^it  in 
Greek,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  confined  to 
trials  before  the  Diaetetae :  the  corresponding  term 
in  Roman  law  is  reUcmraUa  eremodicii. 
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Thit,  however,  was  not  the  only  memii  of  get- 
ting aside  a  judgment,  inasmuch  as  it  might  also  be 
effected  by  an  l^ecit,  or  appeal  to  the  higher 
courts  [Appkllatio  ((lnBaK)],and  if  folse  rvi- 
dence  had  been  tendered,  by  a  ZUm  Kmator^x^mif 
(Harpocr.  $,  v. ;  Dem.  c.  Timalh,  pi  1201. 5). 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  strictly  pri^-ate  arbi- 
tntm,  chosen  by  mutual  agreement  between  con- 
tending parties, and  therefore genoally  distinguished 
by  the  title  a^perol,  of  whom  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  they  were  not  selected  from  the  fttamrrai 
of  the  tribes.  The  powets  with  which  they  were 
invested,  were,  as  we  might  suppose,  not  always 
the  tame ;  sometimes  they  were  merely  9ia\Aairrai(, 
or  choien  to  effect  a  compromise  or  reconciliation  : 
thus  Isaeus  {De  Dnwoa.  liend,  p.  54,  ed.  fiekk.) 
speaks  of  arhitraton  offering  either  to  bring  about 
a  ivconcHiatian  if  they  cnuld,  without  taking  an 
oath,  or  to  make  an  award  (kwof«dpw0m)  upon  oath. 
Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  they  wero  purely 
referees,  and  then  their  powers  depended  upon  the 
tenitf  of  the  agreement  of  reference ;  if  these  powera 
were  limited,  the  arbitration  was  a  Hmra  4tI 
AiTMi  (Iiocr.  cCaa.  pi  S75,ed.  Bekk.).  The  agree- 
ment was  not  merely  a  verbal  contract  (aiifm/atio)^ 
but  drawn  up  in  writing  (4TtTp9W^  laeri  wrtf^or , 
Dem.  c.  Pkor.  pi  912),  and  signed  by  the  parties  ; 
it  fixed  the  number  of  referees  (genenJly  three), 
determined  how  many  unanimous  votes  were  ne- 
cessary for  a  valid  decision,  and  probably  reserved 
or  prohibited,  as  the  case  might  be,  a  right  of  ap- 
peal to  other  authorities.  (Isocr.  e.  CW/.  p.  S75^ 
ed.  Dekk. ;  Dem.  e.  Apat  pi  897.) 

If  then  were  no  limitations,  these  Diaetetae 
were  then,  so  to  speak,  arbitrators  proper,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  Festns  (p.  15,  ed.  MUl- 
Icr) :  —  **  Arbiter  dicitur  judex,  quod  totius  rei 
habeat  arbitrium  et  potestatem."  Moreover,  no 
appeal  could  be  brought  against  their  judgment 
(Dem.  e.  Meid,  p.  545)  ;  though  we  read  of  an  in- 
stance of  a  party  baring  persuaded  his  opponent  to 
leave  a  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  throe  persons  ; 
and  afiem-ards,  when  he  found  they  were  likely  to 
decide  against  himself,  going  before  one  of  the 
public  arbitrator!.  (Dem.  e.  Aphrh,  n.  86*2.)  We 
should,  however,  suppose  thnt  in  this  case  there 
was  no  written  ow^my.  The  award  was  fre- 
quently given  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and 
had  the  same  force  as  the  judgment  which  pro- 
ceeded from  a  court  of  law,  so  that  it  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  Zuen  iioiXtit,  (Dem.  &  (\illip.  p.  1240. 
22.)  We  may  add,  that  these  private  Diaetetae 
are  spoken  of  as  sitting  h  r^  Up^,  iw  r^  'Hfoi- 
<rrf(fr,  and  that  in  some  cases  it  was  customary 
to  give  notice  of  their  appointment  to  the  proper 
archon  or  magistrate  (4iro^^p«iF  vp^s  r^y  apxw\ 
who,  as  Hudtwalcker  suggests,  may  have  acted  as 
an  </aa7sr)rc^s  in  the  case.  (Dem.  c.  Ca/lip.  p. 
1244.  14,  c.  Meid.  p.  542.  14.)  [R.  W.] 

DIAGRAPHEIS  (Jiwypo^rf).   [Eisphora.] 
DIA'LIS  FLAMEN.     [Flamkn.] 
DIAMARTY'RXA     (fiiatio^rrvpicu)      [Ana. 

CRI8IS.] 

DIAMASTIOO'SIS  (ZiotMurriymiris),  was  a 
solemnity  performed  at  Sparta  at  the  festival  of 
Artemis  Orthia,  whose  temple  was  called  Lim- 
naeon,  from  its  situation  in  a  manhy  part  of  the 
town.  (Paus.  ilL  16.  §  6.)  The  solenuiity  vras 
this : — Spartan  youths  (l^>i|foi)  were  scourged  on 
the  occasion  at  the  altar  of  Artemis,  by  persons 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  until  their  blood  gnshc*^ 
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great  importance,  inaamuch  as  the  $av\4i  could 
not  inflict  a  greater  penalty  than  a  fine  of  500 
drachmae  wi^  atimia, 

Ai  to  the  extent  of  the  juriMliction  of  the 
Diaetetae,  Pollux  (viil  126)  itatea,  that  in  former 
times  no  suit  was  brought  into  a  court  before  it 
had  been  investigated  by  the  Biaetetae  (ird\«i 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  word  voAoi 
here  refers  to  a  time  which  was  ancient  with  re> 
ference  to  the  age  of  the  Athenian  orators,  and 
therefore  that  this  previous  investigation  was  no 
longer  requisite  in  the  days  of  Demosthenes  and 
his  contemporaries.  Still  we  find  the  Diaetetae 
mentioned  by  them  in  very  many  cases  of  civil 
actions,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  magistrates, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  actions  into  court 
(4l(rdy€iv)y  encouraged  the  process  before  the  arbi- 
trators, as  a  means  of  savinff  the  state  the  pay- 
ment which  would  otherwise  have  been  due  to  the 
d  leasts.  Hudtwalcker  is  accordingly  of  opinion 
that  the  Diaetetae  were  competent  to  act  in  all 
cases  of  civil  actions  for  restitution  or  compensa- 
tion, but  not  of  penal  or  criminal  indictments 
(ypapai),  and,  moreover,  that  it  rested  with  the 
complainant  whether  his  cause  was  brought  before 
them  in  the  first  instance,  or  sent  at  once  to  a 
higher  court  of  judicature.  (Dem.  c  Androt. 
p.  601.  18.) 

But  besides  hearing  cases  of  this  sort  the 
Diaetetae  sat  as  commissioners  of  inquiry  on  mat- 
ters of  fact  which  oould  not  be  conveniently  exa- 
mined in  a  court  of  justice  (Dem.  e,  Stepk.  p.  1 106), 
just  as  what  is  called  an  ^  issue  '*  is  sometimes 
directed  by  our  own  Court  of  Chancery  to  an  in- 
ferior court,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  a  question  of 
fact,  to  be  determined  by  a  jury.  Either  party  in 
a  suit  could  demand  or  challenge  (irpoKaXtlffBcu) 
an  inquiry  of  this  sort  before  an  arbitrator,  the 
challenge  being  called  *p6Kkfiffis :  a  term  which 
was  also  applied  to  the  ""  articles  of  agreement  ^ 
by  which  the  extent  and  object  of  the  inquiry  were 
defined.  (Dem.  e.  Ntaer,  p.  1387.)  Many  in- 
stances of  these  it/hncA^o'cit  are  found  in  the 
orators ;  one  of  the  most  firequent  is  the  demand 
or  offor  to  examine  by  torture  a  slave  supposed  to 
be  cognisant  of  a  matter  in  dispute,  the  damage 
which  might  result  to  the  owner  of  the  slave  being 
guaranteed  by  the  party  who  demanded  the  exa- 
mination. (Harpocr.  s.  v.  ir/>^icXY}<ris.)  See  also  De- 
mosthenes (0««tor.  i.  p.  874),  who  observes  that 
the  testimony  of  a  slave,  elicited  by  torture,  was 
thought  of  more  value  by  the  Athenians  than  the 
evidence  of  freemen.  Another  instance  somewhat 
similar  to  the  last,  was  the  ir/>^KAi|<nt  ccs  fta^v- 
piay  (Pollux,  viii.  62),  where  a  party  proposed  to 
his  opponent  that  the  decision  of  a  disputed  point 
should  be  determined  by  the  evidence  of  a  third 
party.  (Antiphon,  De  Choreut.  p.  144,  ed.  Bek- 
ker.)  Sometimes  also  we  read  of  a  trpSKKtiffiSy 
by  which  a  party  was  challenged  to  allow  the  ex- 
amination of  documents  ;  as  wills  (Dem.  c  SlepA. 
p.  1104),  deeds,  bankers'  books,  &.c  (c.  Timotk, 
p.  1197).  It  is  manifest  that  the  forms  and  ob- 
jects of  a  irp6K\ri<ris  would  vary  according  to  the 
matter  in  dispute,  and  the  evidence  which  was 
producible  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
with  adding  that  the  term  was  also  used  when 
a  party  challenged  his  adversary  to  make  his  alle- 
gation under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  or  offered  to 
•make  his  own  statements  under  the  same  obliga- 
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tion.  (Dem.  e.  Apat,  p.  896,  e.  Com,  p.  1269.  19.) 
The  presumption  or  prepossession  which  might 
arise  firom  a  voluntary  oath  in  the  last  case,  might 
be  met  by  a  similar  rp^KA.i}<ri»,  tendered  by  the  op- 
posite party,  to  which  the  original  challenger  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  option  of  consenting  or  not 
as  he  might  think  proper.  (Dem.  Timoth,  pw  1203 ; 
compare  Arist  Rka.  i.  16.)  In  all  cases  where 
any  of  these  investigations  or  depositions  were 
made  before  the  Diaetetae,  we  may  conclude  with 
Hudtwalcker  (p.  48),  that  they  might  be  called  as 
witnesses  in  subsequent  stages  of  the  action,  either 
to  state  the  evidence  they  had  taken,  or  to  pro- 
duce the  documents  they  had  examined,  and  which 
were  deposited  by  them  in  an  echinus.  [Appxl- 
LATIO  (Qrxxk).] 

The  proceedings  in  the  trials  befiire  the  public 
arbitrators  were  of  two  kinds,  1st,  When  two 
parties  agreed  by  a  regular  contract  to  refer  a 
matter  in  dispute  to  a  judge  or  judges  tdaeUd  from 
them.  2dly,  When  a  canso  was  brought  before  a 
public  arbitrator,  without  any  such  previous  com- 
promise, and  in  the  regular  courw  of  law.  The 
chief  difference  seems  to  have  been  that,  in  case 
of  a  reference  by  contract  between  two  parties,  the 
award  was  final,  and  no  appeal  could  be  brought 
beforo  another  court,  though  the  unsuccessful  party 
might,  in  some  instances,  move  for  a  new  trial 
{^9  /a)i  oS<rar  htrrtXaxuVy  Dem.  e,  Meid.  p.  541). 
Except  in  this  point,  of  non-appeal,  an  arbitrator 
who  was  selected  fiom  the  public  Diaetetae  by 
litigant  parties,  seems  to  have  been  subject  to  the 
same  liabilities,  and  to  have  stood  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  those  parties  as  an  arbitrator  ^>pointed  by 
lot :  the  course  of  proceeding  also  appears  to  have 
been  the  same  before  both  (Dem.  «.  Meid,  p.  54 1 ), 
an  account  of  which  is  given  below.  It  must,  how« 
ever,  be  first  stated,  that  there  are  strong  reasons 
in  support  of  Hudtwalckd^s  opinion,  that  when- 
ever a  suitor  wished  to  bring  an  action  before  one 
or  more  of  the  public  Diaetetae,  he  ^|»lied  to  one 
of  the  many  officers  called  cioroyirjrcif  (Dem.  c 
Laerit,  p.  940.  5,  o.  PofUaen.  p.  976.  10  ;  PoUux, 
viii.  93),  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  the  cause 
(tiffdytuf)  into  a  proper  court  By  some  such 
officer,  at  any  rate,  a  requisite  nmnber  of  arbitrap- 
tors  was  allotted  to  the  complainant,  care  being 
taken  that  they  were  of  the  same  tribe  as  the  de- 
fendant (Harpocr.  s.  v.  Sioinp-ot)  PoUux  (viii. 
126)  informs  us  that  if  a  Diaetetes  refused  to 
hear  a  cause,  he  might  be  punished  with  atimia  : 
but  it  appears  that  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, and  after  hearing  the  case,  a  Diaetetes 
sometimes  refused  to  decide  himself,  and  referred 
the  parties  to  a  court  of  justice.  (Dem.  c  Pkorm, 
p.  913.) 

The  process  before  the  public  Diaetetae  was 
conducted  in  the  following  manner.  Afler  com- 
plaint made,  and  payment  of  the  leopJurrnrts^  the 
plaintiiF  supported  his  averment  by  an  oath,  to  the 
effect  that  his  accusation  was  true,  which  the  de- 
fendant met  by  a  like  oath  as  to  the  matter  of  his 
defence.  When  the  oath  {iLprmnovUi)  had  been 
thus  taken  by  the  parties,  the  arbitntMs  entered 
upon  the  inquiry,  heard  witnesses,  examined  docu- 
ments, and  held  as  many  conferences  (o'^iwSot) 
with  the  parties,  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question.  (See  authorities,  Hudt- 
walcker, p.  80.)  The  day  of  pronouncing  judgment 
(^  Kvi^pwris  rrts  SlKJfs^  Dem.  c.  Etrrg,  p.  1163) 
was  probably  fixed  by  law,  if  we  may  judge  firoai 
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tiie  Btfie  (4  ntpiti  kO.  i^m^)  bj  wliich  it  k 
called  in  tke  onton  ;  H  migbt,  howerer,  with  oon- 
•ent  of  both  parties,  be  poetponed.  The  rerdict 
giren  iru  coDntcnigned  hj  the  proper  authorities, 
perhaps  by  the  cirayvyf is,  and  thereby  aoqnind 
its  TBiidity.  The  archons,  inentioDcd  by  Demo- 
sthenes  (e.  MneL  p-  542)  as  haiing  signed  a  jndg- 
ment,  weie  probably  thesmothetae,  as  the  action 
was  a  9Uc^  Kamrfopm^  which  is,  moreoTer,  called 
an  in-ifoiTos  Se«v  fu^wr  8£iti|,  C  «.  an  action  where 
the  pi*?"*Hr  ymB  not  required  to  assess  the  damages 
{oatumarB  Uitm\  the  penalty,  in  case  of  a  Terdict 
for  him,  being  detennined  by  law :  this  ahne  is  sof* 
licient  to  pro^e  that  the  Diaetetaa  sometimes  do* 
dded  in  cases  where  the  plaintiff  soed  for  damage*, 
as  distingwished  from  those  in  which  he  sought 
Rstitntion  of  rights  or  property ;  nor,  indeed,  does 
there  seem  any  reason  for  sopmsing  that  their  joria- 
diction  was  not  extended  to  toe  iytrrts  ri/orrol,  or 
actions  where  the  plaintiff  was  required  to  assess  or 
lay  his  damages,  proYided  the  assessment  did  not 
exceed  some  fizeid  amoont.  In  support  of  this 
opinion  we  may  adduce  the  authority  of  PoUnx 
(riii  127),  who  expressly  states  that  the  |daintiff 
might  assess  his  damages  before  the  arbitiatori, 
when  the  law  did  not  do  so  for  him. 

If  the  defendant  were  not  present  on  the  proper 
day  to  make  his  last  defence,  judgment  went 
against  him  by  defouU  {ip>hi»jpf  ^^'X  ^«  *f' 
bitiator  being  obliged  to  wait  tall  the  evening  (^ 
Vt^ipms^  Dem.  c  Mtid,  y.  541,  e.  Timatk,  p.  1190). 
Sometimes,  howerer,  the  time  of  pronouncing  sen- 
tence was  deferred  in  consequence  of  a  deposition 
{irwwfuocia^  PoUux,  tiiL  60;  Harpocr.  «.  «.)  al- 
leging a  satisfoctory  cause  for  pos^xmement,  such 
as  sickness,  absence  from  town,  military  service, 
or  other  reaaonsL  To  substantiate  these,  the  ap- 
plicant, when  possible,  appeared  perHoally  ;  but  if 
a  party  was  prevented  from  appearing  on  the  da^ 
of  trial,  by  any  unexpected  event,  the  immitovta 
might  be  made  on  oath  by  authorised  friends. 
(DenLC.CM>m;>.p.ll74.4;PoUux,viii56.)  The 
irnmpMoia  might  be  met  by  a  counter-statement 
{ia90vKwiioffia)  from  the  opposite  party  affirming 
his  belief  that  the  reasons  alleged  were  fictitious 
or  colourable.  In  connection  with  this  point,  we 
may  observe  that,  according  to  Pollux  (viii  60), 
the  motion  for  a  new  trial  could  only  be  sustained 
in  cases  where  the  applicant  had  made  a  ^w/mktio, 
and  demurred  either  personally  or  bv  proxy  against 
the  passing  of  judgment  on  the  regular  day.  More- 
over, it  was  incumbent  on  the  party  who  wished  for 
a  new  trial  to  move  for  it  within  ten  days  after 
judgment  bad  been  pronouiccd,  and  even  then  he 
was  obliged  to  take  a  kind  of  immiuxria^  to  the 
efifect  that  his  absence  on  the  proper  day  was  in- 
voluntary.  (Pollux,  viil  60.)  In  default  of  com- 
pliance with  these  conditions,  the  previous  sentence 
was  confirmed.  (Dem.  e.  MM,  p.  542.)  We  are 
told  also  by  Photius  {Lex.  s.  v.  fih  o^a  SIki}),  that 
it  was  competent  for  plaintiff  as  well  as  defendant 
to  move  for  a  new  trial  on  the  grounds  we  have 
mentioned.  W  ben  it  was  granted,  the  former  ver- 
dict was  set  aside  (q  i^M  i\6erc\  and  the  par- 
ties went  agun  before  an  arbitrator,  probably 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  waymj^is^  to 
whom  iqiplicatiaii  had  been  made  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  process  itself  is  called  htrtKii^it  in 
Ored[^  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  confined  to 
trials  before  the  Diaetetae :  the  corresponding  term 
Jn  Roman  law  is  restauraiio  eremodicH. 
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This,  however,  was  noC  the  only  meadi  of  tat- 
ting aside  a  judgment,  inasmuch  as  it  might  also  bs 
effected  by  an  l^tt,  or  appeal  to  the  higher 
oonrU  [Appillatio  (Obbbk)],  and  if  folse  evi- 
dence had  been  tendered,  by  a  9Uii  xmufr^x^m^ 
(Harpocr.  «.  «. ;  Dem.  &  Titmoih,  pi  1201. 5). 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  strictly  private  arbi- 
tntm,  chosen  by  mutual  agreement  between  con- 
tending parties,  and  therefore  generally  distinguished 
by  the  title  a^peT0(,  of  whom  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  they  were  not  selected  from  the  9tutnrrti 
of  the  tribes.  The  powen  with  which  they  were 
invested,  were,  as  we  might  suppose,  not  always 
the  same ;  sometimes  they  were  merely  9ia\A«irro(, 
or  chosen  to  effect  a  compromise  or  reconciliation  : 
thus  Isaeus  {De  Dieaton,  litrtd.  p.  54,  ed.  fiekk.) 
speaks  of  arbitrators  offering  either  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  if  they  could,  without  taking  aa 
oath,  or  to  make  an  award  (4irof«(M^«ai)  upon  oath. 
Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  purely 
referees,  and  then  their  powers  depended  upon  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  of  reference ;  if  these  powere 
were  limited,  the  arbitiation  was  a  Hmra  ht\ 
Airo<t(Iiocr.CLCbi/.p.373,ed.Bdtk.).  The  agree- 
reent  was  not  merely  a  verbal  contract  {wtifmlotio)^ 
but  drawn  up  in  writing  {Hirp9w^  Kmrh  owtfi^of , 
I>em.  c.  Plw,  p.  912),  and  signed  by  the  parties  ; 
it  fixed  the  number  of  referees  (generally  three), 
detetmined  how  many  unanimous  votes  were  ne- 
cessary for  a  valid  decision,  and  probably  reserved 
or  prohibited,  as  the  case  might  be,  a  right  of  ap- 
peal to  other  authorities.  (Isocr.  e.  CoU,  p.  S75« 
ed.  Dekk. ;  Dem.  c  Apat  p.  897.) 

If  there  were  no  limitations,  these  Diaetetae 
were  then,  so  to  speak,  arbitrators  proper,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  Festus  (p.  15,  ed.  MUl- 
ler) :  —  **  Arbiter  dicitur  judex,  quod  totius  rei 
habeut  arbitrium  et  potestatem.'*  Moreover,  no 
appeal  oould  be  brought  against  their  judgment 
(Dem.  e.  Ateid.  p.  545)  ;  though  we  read  of  an  in- 
stance of  a  party  having  persuaded  his  opponent  to 
leave  a  matter  to  the  arbitimtion  of  three  persons  ; 
and  afterwards,  when  he  found  they  were  likely  to 
decide  against  himself,  going  before  one  of  the 
public  arbitrators.  (Dem.  e.  A)ih*b.  p.  862.)  We 
should,  however,  suppose  that  in  this  case  there 
was  no  written  vw^tm.  The  award  was  fre- 
quently given  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and 
had  the  same  force  as  the  judgment  which  pro- 
ceeded from  a  court  of  law,  so  that  it  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  Siini  ^o^Xi|r.  (Dem.  c.  CalHp,  p.  1240. 
22.)  We  may  add,  that  these  private  Diaetetae 
are  spoken  of  as  sitting  h  r^  Icp^,  iw  r^  'H^- 
ffr^l^^  and  that  in  some  cases  it  was  customary 
to  give  notice  of  their  appointment  to  the  proper 
arehon  or  magistrate  (jkwa^pttw  vp^s  Hy  apx^)« 
who,  as  Hudtwalcker  suggests,  may  have  acted  as 
an  tlffoymy^is  in  the  case.  (Dem.  c.  Gtliip.  p. 
1244.  14,  c.  Meid.  p.  542.  14.)  [R.  W.] 

DIAGRAPHEIS  (SwTpo^Tr).   [Eisphora.] 
DIAXIS  FLAMEN.     [Flamin.] 
DIAMARTY'RIA     {Zi^tu^vpia.)      [Ana. 

CRISIS.] 

DIAMASTIOO^IS  {^itf^rrly^is),  was  a 
solemnity  performed  at  Sparta  at  the  festival  of 
Artemis  Orthia,  whose  temple  was  called  Lim- 
naeon,  from  its  situation  in  a  marshy  part  of  the 
tovim.  (Pans.  iii.  16.  §  6.)  The  solemnity  was 
this : — Spartan  youths  (l^r^ot)  were  scouiged  on 
the  occasion  at  the  altar  of  Artemis,  by  persons 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  until  their  blood  gushed 
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forth  and  oorered  the  altar.  The  tooaiigiing  itaelf 
WBi  preceded  by  a  preparation,  by  which  those 
who  intended  to  undergo  the  diamastigotis  tried  to 
hardoi  themaeWes  againat  its  paint.  Patmnias 
describes  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  Artemis 
Orthia,  and  of  the  diamastigosis,  in  the  following 
manner:  —  A  wooden  statae  of  Artemis,  which 
Orestes  had  brought  from  Taoria,  was  foond  in  a 
bosh  by  Astrabacns  and  Alopecos,  the  sons  of 
Irbns.  The  two  men  were  mimediately  strock 
mad  at  the  sight  of  it.  The  Limnaeans  and  the 
inhabitanU  of  other  neighbooring  places  then  of- 
fered sacrifices  to  the  ^ddess  ;  but  a  quanel  en- 
sued among  them,  in  whKh  several  indiridnals  were 
killed  at  the  altar  of  Artemis,  who  now  demanded 
atonement  for  the  pollution  of  her  sanctuaiy.  From 
henceforth  human  Tietims  were  selected  by  lot  and 
offered  to  Artemis,  until  Lycnivus  introduced  the 
scourging  of  young  men  at  her  altar  as  a  substitute 
for  human  sacrifices. 

The  diamastigosis,  according  to  this  aooount,  was 
a  substitute  for  human  sacnfice,  and  Lycurgus 
made  it  also  senre  his  purposes  of  education,  in  so 
for  as  he  made  it  a  part  of  the  system  of  harden- 
ing the  Spartan  youths  against  bodily  sufferings. 
(Plut.  Lye,  18,  InttiL  Laced,  pi  254 ;  Cic  TiuaiL 
T.  27.)  According  to  another  fiir  less  probable  ac- 
count, the  diamastigosis  originated  in  a  circum- 
stance, recorded  by  Plutarch  {AriMtid,  17X  which 
happened  before  the  battle  of  Phitaeae. 

The  worship  of  Artemis  Orthia  was  unquestion- 
ably rery  ancient,  and  the  diamastigosis  only  a  step 
from  barbarism  towards  civilisation.  Many  anec- 
dotes are  related  of  the  courage  and  intrepidity 
with  which  young  Spartans  bore  the  lashes  of  the 
scourge ;  some  even  died  without  uttering  a  murmur 
at  their  sufferings,  for  to  die  under  the  strokes  was 
considered  as  honourable  a  death  as  that  on  the 
field  of  battle.  (Compare  MUller's  Dor,  ii  9.  §  6. 
note  k,  and  iv.  5.  §  8.,  mote  e, ;  Manso,  Sparta^  i  2. 
p.  183.)  [L.  S.] 

DIA'NOMAE  (Bteutofioi)  or  DIA'DOSEIS 
(9iaB6aus)  were  public  donations  to  the  Athenian 
people,  which  corresponded  to  the  Roman  oonffiaria, 
[CoNGiARiuM.j  To  these  belong  the  free  distri- 
butions of  com  (Aristoph.  Veep.  715),  the  deru- 
chiae  [Colonia  (Greek)],  the  revenues  from  the 
mines,  and  the  money  of  the  theorica.     [Thko- 

RICON.] 

DIAPSE'PHISIS  (a««M^if),  a  political  in- 
stitution at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to  pre- 
vent aliens,  or  such  as  were  the  ofisprinff  of  an 
unlawiul  marriage,  from  assuming  the  rights  of 
citizens.  As  usurpations  of  this  kind  were  not 
uncommon  at  Athens  (Plut.  PerieL  87  ;  Harpocr. 
f .  V.  -rarafUs)^  various  measures  had  been  adopted 
against  them  (ypn^  (cWof  and  Zvpo^tyiea);  but 
as  none  of  them  had  the  desired  effect,  a  new  me- 
thod, the  8iai|^io'it  was  devised,  according  to 
which  the  trial  on  spurious  citizens  was  to  be  held 
by  the  demotae,  within  whose  deme  mtniders  were 
suspected  to  exist ;  for  if  each  deme  separately  was 
kept  clear  of  intruders,  the  whole  body  of  citisens 
would  naturally  feel  the  benefit.  Every  deme 
therefore  obtained  the  right  mt  duty  at  certain 
tunes  to  revise  its  lexiarchic  registera,  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  had  entered  their  names  who  had 
no  claims  to  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  assembly 
of  the  demotae,  in  which  these  investigations  took 
place,  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  de- 
march,   or  some  senator  belonging  to  the  deme 
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(Harpocr.  «.  v.  ^^fuipxes) ;  for  in  the  case  brought 
forward  in  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against 
Eubulides,  we  do  not  find  that  he  was  demarch, 
but  it  is  merely  stated  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  /3evX4  When  the  demotae  were  assembled, 
an  oath  was  administered  to  them,  in  which  they 
promised  to  judge  impartially,  without  fovour  to- 
wards, or  enmity  against,  those  persons  on  whom 
they  might  have  to  pass  sentence.  The  president 
then  read  the  names  of  the  demotae  from  the  re- 
gisttf,  asking  the  opinion  of  the  assembly  (Sta^nr- 
^i^cfffoi)  respecting  each  individual,  whether  they 
thought  him  a  tnie  and  legitimate  dtizen  or  not. 
Any  one  then  had  the  right  to  say  what  he 
thought  or  knew  of  the  person  in  question ;  and 
when  any  one  was  impeached,  a  regular  trial  took 
phioe.  (Dem.  e.  EubuL  p.  1302;  Aeschin.  De 
Fate.  Leg.  p.  345.)  Pollux  (viii.  18)  says  that  the 
demotae  on  this  occasion  gave  their  votes  with 
leaves  and  not  with  pebbles  as  was  usual,  but  De- 
mosthenes simply  csdls  them  ^^n^oi.  If  a  person 
was  found  guilty  of  having  usurped  the  rights  of  a 
citizen  (ibro^|h}^((co^ai),  his  name  wai  struck  finom 
the  lexiarchic  register,  and  he  himself  was  de- 
graded to  the  tank  of  an  alien.  But  if  he  did  not 
acquiesce  in  the  verdict,  but  appealed  to  the  great 
couits  of  justice,  at  Athens,  a  heavier  punishment 
awaited  him,  if  he  was  found  guihv  there  also ;  for 
he  was  then  sold  as  a  slave,  and  his  property  was 
confiscated  by  the  state.  (Dionys.  Hal.  de  Iwaeoy 
c  16.  p.  617,  ed.  Reiske ;  Argumad.  ad  DemoeUL 
e.  EuhuL) 

If  by  any  accident  the  lexiarchic  registers  had 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  a  carefol  scrutiny  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  described  above^  and  likewise 
called  iicpyfi^ffis,  took  place,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  spurious  citizen  firom  having  his  name  entered 
in  the  new  registers.  (Dero.  /.  c  p.  1306.) 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  Sco^f^uru  was 
introduced  at  Athens  in  n.  c.  419,  by  one  Demo- 
philus.  (SchOmann,  De  Comiiiie,  p.  358,  transL  ; 
Wachsmuth,  Heliem.  Alierthumek.  vol.  i  pu  549, 
2nd  ed.)  But  it  has  justly  been  remarked  by 
Siebelis  on  Philochoms  {Fragm.  p.  61),  that 
Harpocration  (s.  r.  3iai|^c(rif ),  the  i^parent  au- 
thority for  this  supposition,  cannot  be  interpreted 
in  this  sense.  One  Sio^^Mrtf  is  mentioned  by 
Plutarch  {Perki.  37)  as  early  as  b.  a  445.  Clin- 
ton  {F.  H.iL  p.141)  has,  moreover,  shown  that 
the  diflR^^M'is  mentioned  by  Harpocration,  in  the 
archonship  of  Archias,  does  not  belong  to  a  (x  419, 
but  to  a  a  347.  Compare  Hermann,  Manual  of  the 
PoL  Ant.  of  Greece,  §  123.  n.  14,  &c. ;  and  Scbo- 
mann,  L  c,  whose  lengthened  account,  however, 
should  be  read  with  great  care,  as  he  makes  some 
statements  which  seem  to  be  irreconcikble  with 
each  other,  and  not  founded  on  good  authority. 
The  source  firom  which  we  derive  most  information 
on  this  subject  is  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against 
Eubulides.  [L.  &] 

DIA'RIUM.    [Sbrvus.1 

DI A'SIA  (8(i<r(a),  a  great  festival  celebrated  at 
Athens,  without  the  walls  of  the  city  (I^m  rift 
ir6K'tms\  in  honour  of  Zens,  suinamed  MciA/x<of 
(Thnc.  L  126).  The  whole  people  took  part  in 
it,  and  the  wealthiercitizens  oflfered  victims  ((cpcw), 
while  the  poorer  cksses  burnt  such  incense  as  their 
country  fiunished  (^/uira  hnx<Apia\  which  the 
scholiast  on  Thncydides  erroneously  explains  as 
cakes  in  the  shape  of  animals.  (Compare  Xen. 
Amah,  vii.  8.   §  4;   Ludan    Tim.  7;   Aristoph. 
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N^  402,  auu)  The  diana  took  phee  k  tke  Ut^ 
ter  Ittlf  of  tho  month  of  Anthetterion  (Schol. 
ad  ArUtapk,  L  e.)  with  ioMtiiif  and  rejoicingi,  and 
va%  like  moat  oilier  fcatiTala,a«wimpanied  by  a  fair. 
(Ariatoph.iV«Au841.)  It  «■■  thii  featival  at  which 
CVloo  waa  enjoined  bj  an  orade  to  take  poMwiinn 
of  the  aenpolis  of  Athena ;  hot  he  miitook  the 
oiade,  and  made  the  attempt  daring  the  eelebim* 
tiaa  of  the  Olympian  gaaea.  (Conpara  PoUux,  L 
26 ;  Snidaa  jl  v.)  Theetymology  of  lUam^  gi\en 
hy  noat  of  the  andent  giaaunariana  (from  Ai^i 
and  ^019)  ia  fidae,  the  name  ia  a  meie  dcfiTative 
from  Si^«aa'A««AAifi«M from 'AvdXXMT.  [L.S.] 
DIASTTLOS.  [Tbmplum.] 
DIATRETA.  [VrrnoM.] 
DIAULOS  (S(«AmX  [STA0II7M.1 
DIAZOMA  (UCmfM),  [Sublioaculum.] 
DICASTB'RION  (SmmtV^v),  indicntea  both 
the  ^ggnnte  jiidaea  that  mt  in  cooit,  and  the 
place  itMlf  in  which  they  held  their  aiitinga.  For 
an  aceoont  of  the  former,  the  reader  ia  referred  to 
the  article  Dicjiarna :  with  reapect  to  the  latter, 
oar  infimnation  ia  very  imperfect  In  the  earlier 
ages  there  were  five  oelebnied  obcei  at  Athena  set 
apart  for  the  uttiqga  of  the  jodgea.  who  had  cog* 
nixanoe  of  the  gnver  canaea  in  which  the  lorn  of 
hnman  life  waa  arenged  or  expiated,  ria.  the  areio* 
pagitet  and  the  ephetae.  Theee  plaoea  were  the 
Areiopagus  [A&XKiPAOua],  and  the  ht\  UrnXKoMUf^ 
irl  AfA/^o«$p,  M  n^oM^fv  and  ip  ^ptmrroi. 
The  antiqai^  of  theee  fear  lait  la  aolBciently 
TODched  for  by  the  archaic  eharaeter  of  the  diri- 
aion  of  the  camca  that  were  appropriated  to  each : 
in  the  first  we  are  told  that  accidental  deatha  were 
diaeoaaed ;  in  the  eeoond  homicidea  confemed,  bnt 
jnitified;  in  the  third  there  were  qoaai  triala  of 
inanimate  things,  which,  by  felling  and  the  like, 
had  oocaaieDed  a  lorn  of  baman  life ;  in  the  feuth 
homicidea  who  had  returned  from  exile,  and  con* 
mitted  a  freah  manahmghter,  were  appointed  to  be 
tried.  With  respect  to  theae  ancient  inatitotioos, 
of  which  little  more  than  the  name  remained  when 
the  hiatmcal  age  oommeneed,  it  will  be  aaiBcient 
to  obaerre  that,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  ancient 
Greek  feeling  reapeeting  mnrder,  ria.,  that  it  par- 
took more  of  the  natoie  of  a  ceremonial  pollation 
than  a  political  ofience,  the  preriding  jadge  was 
invariably  the  lung  arehon,  the  Athenian  rex  an- 
crorum ;  and  that  t^  phwes  in  which  the  triala  were 
held  were  open  to  the  iky,  to  aToid  the  eontaau- 
natian  which  the  judges  might  inear  by  being 
under  the  same  roof  with  a  morderer.  (Ifatthiae, 
De  Jwi,  AA,  p.  157.)  The  phcea,  howerer,  re- 
mained after  Um  office  of  the  jadges  who  originally 
aat  there,  was  abolished ;  and  they  appear  from 
Demoathcnea  <&  Neaer.  p.  1948. 21)  to  haTo  been 
occasionally  need  by  the  ordinary  Heliastic  jadges 
when  trying  a  canae  of  the  kind  to  which  they 
were  originally  appropriated.  The  most  important 
eoort  in  later  agea  was  the  Heliaea,  in  which,  we 
are  told  by  the  grammariana,  the  weightiest 
canaea  were  decided ;  and  if  so,  we  may  conclude 
the  thesmothetae  were  the  preaiding  magistrates. 
Beaidea  thii,  ordinary  Heliaatic  eoorts  late  in  the 
Odeium,  in  the  courts  Trigonon,  the  Greater 
(MciCer),  the  Middle  (M^or),  the  Green,  the 
Red,  that  of  Metiochns,  and  the  Parabyston:  but 
of  these  we  are  unable  to  fix  the  localitjea,  or  to 
what  magistrates  it  waa  usual  to  apportion  them. 
They  were  all  painted  with  their  distinctive  eo- 
Joan;  and,  it  qipcara,  had  a  letter  of  the  alphabet 
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inacribed  over  the  doorway.  With  the  exeepti<m 
of  the  Heliaea,  and  thoaa  in  which  causes  of  mur* 
der  were  tried,  they  were  probably  protected  from 
the  weather.  The  dicaato  sat  upon  woodco 
benchea,  which  were  eovered  with  rags  or  mattiag 
(<frMii(a,)  and  there  were  elevations  or  tribunes 
(^4^inra),  upon  which  the  antagonist  advocatea 
stood  during  their  addrrm  to  the  court  The  spaoa 
occupied  by  the  pemna  engaged  in  the  trial  waa 
protected  by  a  tailing  (Ip^fdUrroit)  from  the  intru- 
sion of  the  bystanden ;  but  in  canees  which  bora 
imon  the  violation  of  the  mysteries,  a  ferthcr  space 
of  fifty  feet  all  round  was  enclosed  by  a  rope,  and 
the  security  of  this  barrier  guaranteed  by  tha 
pretence  of  tha  poblie  slaretb  (Meier,  AtL  Proo. 
p.  1141.)  [J.  &M.] 

DICASTE3  {ltMmgTkt\  in  its  broadeat  aocep- 
tation  a  judge,  mere  peculiariy  denotca  the  Attie 
functionary  of  the  democratic  period,  who,  with  hia 
oolleagnea,  waa  oonstitutioiwlly  empowered  to  try 
and  pam  judgment  upon  all  canees  and  questions 
that  the  laws  and  custoou  of  his  country  pronounced 
sosceptible  of  judicial  investigation.  In  tbecircum* 
stance  of  a  pliuality  of  pereona  being  selected  from 
the  mass  of  priTato  citiaens,  and  aesociaied  temp<^ 
rarily  as  representatives  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  adjudicating  between  its  individual  mem* 
bcsa,  and  of  snch  delegates  swearing  an  oath  that 
they  would  well  and  truly  discharge  the  dutiea 
entrusted  to  them,  there  appears  lome  reaemUanoe 
between  tha  eonetitntion  of  the  Attic  dicasterion 
and  an  English  jury,  but  in  neariy  all  other  respects 
the  distinct isns  between  them  are  as  great  as  the 
intervale  of  spaee  and  time  which  separate  their 
•evenl  nations.  At  Athens  the  conditions  of  hia 
eligibility  were,  that  the  dicast  should  be  a  free 
citisen,  m  the  enjoyment  of  his  full  franchise 
(^rri^tfe),  and  not  lem  than  thirty  yean  of  age, 
and  of  persons  so  qualified  six  thousand  wen  se* 
looted  by  h>t  fer  the  lervice  of  every  year.  Of  the 
precise  method  of  their  appointment  our  notices  an 
aomewhat  obecun :  but  we  may  gather  fitm  them 
that  it  took  place  every  year  under  the  conduct  of 
the  nine  archons  and  their  official  scribe ;  that  each 
of  theae  ten  penonages  dnw  by  lot  the  names  of 
six  hnndnd  persons  of  the  tribe  amigned  to  him  ; 
that  the  whole  number  so  selected  was  again  divided 
by  lot  into  ten  sections  of  600  each,  together  with 
a  sopenumerary  one,  consisting  of  a  thousand  per- 
aons,  from  among  whom  the  occasional  deficiencies 
in  the  aections  of  500  might  be  supplied.  To  each 
of  the  ton  aections  one  of  the  ten  firat  letten  of  the 
alphabet  was  appropriated  as  a  distinguishing  mark, 
and  a  email  tablet  (iriMLuer),  inacribed  with  the 
letter  of  the  aection  and  the  name  of  the  individual, 
was  delivered  as  a  certificate  of  his  appointment  to 
each  dicast  Three  bronse  pUtes  found  in  the 
Peirseeus,  and  described  by  Dod  well  (  TraceU^  vol.  i 
pp.  453— 437X  •»  suppoaed  to  have  served  this 
purpoee  ;  the  inecriptions  upon  them  consist  of 
the  following  letten:— A.  AIOAHPOS  «PEA, 
E.  AEIMIAS  AAAirrS,  and  a  ANTIXAFMOS 
AAMII,  and  bear  besides  npreaentotiona  of  owb 
and  Gorgon  heada,  and  other  devices  symbolic  of 
the  Attic  people.  The  thoumnd  supernumeraries 
had  in  all  pnbability  aome  difierent  token,  but  of 
this  we  have  no  certain  knowledge. 

Befon  prooeedmg  to  the  exerdse  of  his  fune- 
tions  the  dioaat  was  obliged  to  awear  the  official 
oath ;  which  was  done  in  the  earlier  agea  at  a  place 
called  Ardettns,  without  the  rity,  on  the  banks  of 
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4he  IlisBQi,  Imt  in  after  times  at  some  other  ipot, 
of  which  we  an  not  informed.  In  the  time  of 
Demo6then«fl  the  oath  (which  is  given  at  foil 
length  in  Dem.  &  Timoe.  p.  746)  anerted  the 
qoalifiuation  of  the  dicaet,  and  a  Mlemn  engage- 
ment hy  him  to  diacharge  bia  office  fiuthfully  and 
incorruptible  in  general,  as  well  at  in  certain  epe- 
diied  caies  which  bore  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  magittrates,  a  matter  in  no  imall  degree 
under  the  control  of  the  dicast,  inaamoch  as  -few 
could  enter  upon  any  office  without  haTing  had 
their  election  submitted  to  a  court  for  iu  i^proba- 
tion  [Docimasia]  ;  and  betides  theee,  it  oon- 
tmned  a  general  promise  to  support  the  existing 
constitition,  which  the  dicast  would  of  course  b« 
peculiarly  enabled  to  do,  when  persons  were  ac- 
cused before  him  of  attempting  its  subversiML 
This  oath  being  taken,  and  the  diyisicns  made  as 
above  mentioned,  it  remained  to  assign  the  courts 
to  the  seTeiol  sections  of  dicasts  in  which  they 
were  to  sit  This  was  not,  like  the  fint,  an  appoint- 
ment intended  to  last  during  the  year,  but  took 
place  under  the  conduct  of  the  thesmothetae,  «b 
novo,  every  time  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  impanel 
a  number  of  dicasts.  In  ordinary  cases,  when  one, 
two,  or  more  sections  of  500  made  up  the  comple- 
ment of  judges  appropriated  to  trying  the  particular 
kind  of  cause  in  hand,  the  process  was  extremely 
simple.  Two  urns  or  caskets  {xKiipctr^pia)  were 
produced,  one  containing  tickets  inscribed  with  the 
distinctive  letters  of  the  sections  ;  the  other  fur- 
nished, m  like  manner,  with  similar  tickets  to  in- 
dicate the  courts  in  which  the  sittings  were  to  be 
held.  If  the  cause  was  to  be  tried  by  a  single 
section,  a  ticket  would  be  drawn  simultaneously 
from  each  urn,  and  the  result  announced,  that  sec- 
tion B,  for  instance,  was  to  sit  in  court  r  ;  if  a 
thousand  dicasts  were  requisite,  two  tablets  would, 
in  like  manner,  be  drawn  from  the  urn  that  re- 
presented the  sections,  while  one  was  drawn  from 
the  other  as  above  mentioned,  and  the  announce- 
ment might  run  that  sections  A  and  B  were  to  sit 
in  court  T,  and  the  like.  A  more  complicated 
system  most  have  been  adopted  when  fractional 
parts  of  the  section  sat  by  themselves,  or  were 
added  to  other  whole  secoons :  but  what  this  might 
have  been  we  can  only  conjecture,  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  some  other  process  of  selection  must 
have  prevailed  upon  all  thoae  occasions  when 
judges  of  a  peculiar  qualification  were  required; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  trial  of  violators  of  the  mys- 
teries, when  the  initiated  only  woe  allowed  to 
{'udge  ;  and  in  that  of  military  oflfenders  who  were 
eft  to  the  justice  of  those  only  whose  comrades 
they  were,  or  should  have  been  at  the  time  when 
the  offence  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed. 
It  is  pretty  dear  that  the  allotment  of  the  dicasts 
to  their  several  courts  for  the  day,  took  place  in  the 
manner  above-mentioned,  in  the  market  place,  and 
that  it  was  conducted  in  all  cases,  except  one,  by 
the  thesmothetae  ;  in  that  one,  which  was  when 
the  magistrates  and  public  officers  rendered  an  ac- 
count of  their  conduct  at  the  expiration  of  their  term 
of  office,and  defended  themselves  against  all  charges 
of  malversation  in  it  [Eutbtnx],  the  logistae 
were  the  officiating  personages.  As  soon  as  the 
allotment  had  taken  place,  each  dicast  received  a 
staff,  on  i^ch  was  painted  the  letter  and  colour  of 
the  court  awarded  mm,  which  might  serve  both  as 
a  ticket  to  procure  admittance,  and  also  to  dis- 
tinguish him  iirom  aay  loiterer  that  might  endea- 
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roar  daadestinely  to  obtain  a  ntting  after  1 
had  begun. 

The  dicasts  received  a  fee  for  their  attendance 
(t^  9unurruc6w  or  /tlo^os  iucaaruc6s).  This  pay- 
ment is  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Pe- 
ricles (Aristot  PoUt.  il  9.  p.  67,  ed.  Otfttling  ; 
Pint  Per.  9 ;  PUit  Gaiy,  p.  515) ;  and  it  is 
generally  supposed  from  Aristophanes  (Mi5.  840), 
who  makes  Strepsiades  say  that  for  the  first  obolus 
he  ever  received  as  a  dicast,  he  bought  a  toy  for  his 
son,  that  it  was  at  first  only  one  obolus.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Scholiast  oo  Aristophanes  (Bam.  140) 
the  nay  was  subsequently  increased  to  two  obdli, 
but  tnis  seems  to  be  merely  an  erroneous  inference 
from  the  passage  of  his  author.  Three  oboli  or  the 
triobolom  {rptA^oKw)  occurs  as  eariy  as  B.  a  425  in 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  and  is  afterwards 
mentioned  frequently.  (Aristoph.  Eg.  51,  255, 
Vetp.  584,  654,  660,  Bam.  1540,  &c.)  Bfickh  has 
mfrarred  from  these  passages  that  the  trioboloo  was 
introduced  by  Cleon  about  b.  c  421  ;  butO.  Her- 
mann iFra^.adAriatopkNmh.  p.  l,&c.  2nd  edit) 
has  disputed  this  opinion,  at  least  so  fiu*  as  it  is 
founded  upon  Aristophanes,  and  thinks  that  the 
pay  of  three  oboll  for  the  dicasts  existed  before 
that  time.  However  this  may  be,  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  the  pay  of  the  dicasts  was  not  the 
same  at  all  times,  although  it  is  improbable  that  it 
should  ever  have  been  two  oboU.  (Aristot  cqn. 
ScM.  ad  Arittopk  Vetp.6S2i  Hesych.  «; v.  Suca- 
9ruc6r ;  Suid.  s.  «.  nkuurroL)  The  payment  was 
made  after  every  assembly  of  a  court  of  heliastae 
by  the  Colacretae  (Lucian,  Bit  aenuoL  12,  15)  in 
the  following  manner.  Alter  a  dtiaen  had  been 
appointed  by  lot  to  act  as  judge  in  a  particular 
court,  he  received  on  entering  ue  court  together 
with  the  staff  {fiaitrnpia  or  ^4/^s)  a  tablet  or 
ticket  (HftjSoXov).  After  the  business  of  the  comrt 
was  over,  the  dicast,  on  going  out,  delivered  his 
ticket  to  the  prytaneia,  and  received  his  foe  in  re- 
turn. {SchoL  ad  Ariaiopk.  PlmL  277  ;  Suid.  t.  r. 
^omipia ;  EtymoL  M.  t .  e.  Hi»iioK» ;  Pollux,  viii. 
16.)  Those  who  had  come  too  Ute  had  no  chum 
to  the  triobdon.  (Aristoph.  Fe^).  660.)  The  an- 
nual amount  of  these  fees  is  reckoned  by  Aristo- 
phanes (Fe^).  560,  &c  with  the  SchoL)  at  150 
talents,  a  sum  which  is  very  high  and  can  perhi^w 
only  be  applied  to  the  most  flourishing  times  of 
Athens.  (BSckh,  PtAL  Earn,  of  Atkemt,  ^  227, 
2nd  ed.  ;  Meier,  AU.  Proe.  p.  125,  &e.  [J.S.M.] 
DICASTICON  {9ucMrruc6w),  [DiCAsrsa.] 
DIKE'  (8Cici?)«  signifies  geaenlij  any  proMoeed- 
ings  at  law  by  one  party  directly  or  mediatdy 
against  others.  (Harpocrat  t.  v. ;  PoUnx,  viii.  40, 
41.)  The  object  of  ail  snch  actions  is  to  protect 
the  body  politic,  or  one  or  more  of  its  individual 
members,  from  injury  and  aggression ;  a  distinc- 
tion which  has  in  most  countries  suggested  the 
division  of  all  causes  into  two  great  clnsnofl,  the 
public  and  the  private,  and  assigned  to  each  ita 
peculiar  form  and  treatment  At  Athens  the  fint 
of  these  was  im]died  by  the  terms  public  Blxoi,  or 
&yi»yfff,  or  still  more  peculiarly  by  ypoipal :  causes 
of  the  other  dass  were  termed  private  ZUuu  or 
Aywrcf ,  or  sunply  9itcm  in  its  limi^  sense.  There 
is  a  still  further  subdivision  olypatpal  into  8i|fUMrfai 
and  ISuu,  of  which  the  former  is  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  impeachments  for  offences  directly  against 
the  state  ;  the  Utter,  to  criminal  prosecutions,  in 
which  the  state  appears  as  a  party  mediately  in- 
jured in  the  riolenoe  or  other  wrong  done  to  indi- 
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referenee  to  die 


vTong  cwnphJiMtd  of^  mmj  with  equal  pfiyietj  be 
biQuglit  b^bn  •  emit  m  tbe  Ibrai  of  tbe  yfrnf^ 


lest  meBtioBed,  or  in  tbatofen  ordinuy  luni,  and 
imdertlieoe  circnaMtucei  the  kwa  of  Athene  g»ve 
the  pmeecntor   an  ample  cheiee  of  nethodi  to 

right.  b,pH«..,p.b.i.^j»«ja- 


ings  (Dea.  &  Amdte.  p.  601), 
way  ae  «   '  "         * 


»or  aub 
nin»  i 


,  for  the 
e,  pRfar  an  indictment  fiw  amaolt,  or 
faring  bia  awHL  action  for  treepam  on  the  penoa. 
It  will  be  BBeBemiy  to  mention  iome  of  the  ]  ' 
dpal  dktmetiana  in  the 
two  great  damea  abore 
ing  to  dieeaae  the  isma  and  tnatment  of  the  pri* 
vatelawattiL 

la  a  S«c4»  onlj  the  permn  wboee  ligbta  were 
alleged  to  be  affseiMl,  or  tae  legal  protector  (x^j^Mf) 
of  meh  pemn,  if  a  minor  or  otherwiee  incapable 
of  appearing  mo  jmn^  wao  pmrnitted  to  inetitate 
aa  action  no  plaintiff ;  in  public  eaneeii  with  the 
exception  of  mbm  few  in  which  the  pemn  injored 
or  hM  fraaily  were  pecaliariT  bonnd  and  mtowted 
to  act,  any  fne  citmen,  and  iometimei,  when  the 
Btate  wao  diveedy  attacked,  almoat  any  alien,  was 
empowered  to  do  aa  In  all  private  caniee,  except 
thoee  of  dCo^AifS!,  /boiW,  and  ^^oif«#M»f,  the 
penalty  or  other  eabiect  of  contention  wao  ex> 
dwiTely  reeorcRd  by  the  pJaintiff,  while  in  meet 
otfacfB  the  etato  alone,  or  jointly  with  the  proee- 
cuto^  profited  by  the  peenniaiy  puniahment  of  the 
ofimdcr.  The  eooit  feea,  called  piytaneia,  were 
paid  in  private  bat  not  in  public  caneea,  and  a 
pnUic  pneecator  that  comprHniMd  the  action  with 
the  defendant  waa  in  meet  caeeo  poniihed  by  a 
fine  of  a  thonmnd  drachmae  and  a  modified  die- 
fiancfaieement,  while  there  wai  no  legal  impedi- 
mcni  at  any  period  of  a  private  laweait  to  the 
reeondliatian  of  the  litigant  partiea.  (Meier,  AtL 
Pneea$^p,  16^) 

The  pnoeedingi  in  the  9Utn  were  rommoBf^ 
by  a  «■— ».Mi«  to  the  defendant  (ap^xAjK't) 
to  appear  en  a  certain  day  before  the  pmpcr 
(■io-aywye^),  and  theia  anawer  the 
(Ariat.Ara&.1221, 
A9.  104S.)  Thk  aammona  wae  often  eenred  by 
the  pJainttf  in  piirwa,  accompanied  by  one  or 
two  witneaMo  [CLsrsaia],  whose  namea  were 
endened  upon  the  dedantion  (Aii^if  or  lynAii^). 
If  there  were  an  ineofficient  eerrioe  of  the  ram- 
,  the  lawiuit  waa  styled  iv^xAirros,  and 
'  by  the  magistrate.  (Hesycb.)  From 
thedrenamtance  of  the  same  ofllcer  that  condocted 
the  anneriaia  being  also  neceesarily  present  at  the 
trial,  and  as  there  were  besides  dies  nefesti 
(ieefpdtis)  and  festivals,  during  which  none,  or 
only  eoeae  special  eansea  orald  be  commenced,  the 
power  of  the  piaiwtifF  in  selecting  his  time  was,  of 
eoaiac,  in  some  degree  limited  ;  and  of  several 
eansea,  we  know  that  the  time  for  their  institution 
waa  particuhrised  by  law.  (Aristoph.  Nub.  1 190.) 
There  were  also  occasions  upon  which  a  personal 
aireet  of  the  party  proceeded  against  took  the 
pfawe  o^  or  at  all  events  was  simultaneous  with, 
the  service  of  the  summons  ;  as  for  instance, 
when  the  plaintiff  doubted  whether  such  party 
would  not  leave  the  country  to  avoid  answering 
the  action  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  in  such 
cases  (Don.  c  2SmaiL  ^  8d0,  «.  JnsAy.  p.  778) 
an  Athenian  plaintiff  might  compd  a  fereigner  to 


,  himtothepolcmarch1ieilce,iadthera 
prodace  bail  for  hie  appeamnoa,  or  fiuling  to  do  so, 
nbaut  to  nmam  in  custody  till  the  trial.  The 
word  MmrrfftAf  is  pecnliariv  used  of  this  proceed- 
ing.   Between  the  service  of  the  summons  and  ap- 


pearanca  of  the  parties  befers  the  magistrate,  it 
vmy  probable  that  the  kw  preecribed  the  inti 
vention  of  a  period  of  five  days.     (Meier,  J 


mter- 
AiL 


/VooBss,  pk  580.)     If  both  aarties  appeared,  the 
*  by  tne  plaint' 


proeeeduigs  coBMBfnf»d  by  the  plaintiff  potting  in 
niadecfauation,  and  at  the  same  time  depositing  his 
share  of  the  court  fees  (w^irraMMi),  the  uon-pay- 
mcnt  of  which  was  a  fetal  obiection  to  the  ftinher 
prDgremofacaase.  (Biatth.  Z^./adLil<4.  ol  261.) 
Thme  were  very  trilling  in  amount  If  tne  sub- 
ject of  litigatfen  was  rated  at  less  than  )00 
drachame,  niothing  was  paid  ;  if  at  more  than  100 
drachmae  and  lorn  than  1000  diachnme,  3  drachmae 


waa  a  samcient  deposit,  and  so  on  m  proportion. 
If  the  defendant  neglected  or  relused  to  make  his 
payment,  it  ia  natnni  to  condude  that  he  under- 
went the  penalties  consequent  upon  non«appear- 
anoe  ;  in  all  cases  the  saccessful  party  was  reim- 
fanned  his  prytaneia  by  the  other.  (Meier,  AtL 
iVooMs,  p.  6 1 3.)  The  wmprnKmrtdakk  was  another 
depoait  in  seme  easss,  but  paid  by  the  plaintiff 
only.  This  waa  not  in  the  nature  nor  of  the 
usual  amount  of  the  eourt  fees,  bat  a  kind  of 
pnalty,  as  it  waa  fivfeited  by  the  suitor  in  case  ho 
foiled  in  establishing  his  causei  In  a  suit  against 
the  treasury,  it  was  fixed  at  a  fifth  ;  in  that  of  a 
daim  to  the  property  of  a  deceased  person  fay  an 
alleged  heir  or  deviMc,  at  a  tenth  of  the  value 
sought  to  he  Rcovered.  (Matth.  De  Jud,  Atk, 
p.  260.)  If  the  action  was  not  intended  to  be 
brought  before  an  heliastic  court,  but  merely  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitration  of  a  diaetetes  [Dlab- 
TBTBsl,  a  course  which  was  competent  to  the 
plaintiff  to  adopt  in  all  private  actions  (Hudt* 
walcker,  Ih  Uiatm.  p.  35),  the  drachma  paid  in 
the  place  of  the  deposit  above  mentioned  bore  the 
name  of  vu^i/frmnt.  The  depodts  being  made,  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  magistrate,  if  no  manifest 
objecticn  appeared  on  the  foce  of  the  decbuation, 
to  cause  it  to  he  written  out  on  a  tafalet,  and  ex- 
poeed  fix  the  inspection  of  the  public  on  the  wall 
or  other  place  that  served  as  the  cause  list  of  his 
court     (Meier,  AU.  Proee$$^  p.  605.) 

The  magistrate  then  i4»pointed  a  day  for  the 
fiuther  proceedings  of  the  anacrisis  [Anacrisis], 
which  was  done  by  drawing  lots  for  the  priority 
in  case  there  was  a  plurality  of  causes  instituted  at 
the  same  time  ;  and  to  this  proceeding  the  phrase 
Aayxdwir  3(in|r,  which  generally  denotes  to  bring 
an  action,  is  to  be  primarily  attributed.  If  the 
plaintiff  fiuled  to  appear  at  the  anacrisis,  the  suit, 
of  oouae,  fell  to  toe  ground ;  if  the  defendant 
made  defeult,  judgment  passed  against  him. 
(Meier,  AtL  Proo$u^  p.  5^3.)  Both  parties,  how- 
ever, received  an  official  summons  before  theit 
noD'iqypearance  was  made  the  ground  of  either  re- 
sult An  affidavit  mi^ht  at  this,  as  well  as  at 
other  periods  of  the  action,  be  made  in  behalf  of 
a  person  unable  to  attend  upon  the  given  day, 
and  this  would,  if  allowed,  have  the  efitect  of  post- 
poning further  proceedings  {p^miuHtia) ;  it  mighty 
however,  be  combated  by  a  counter  affidavit  to  the 
effect,  that  the  alleged  reason  waa  unfounded  or 
otherwise  insufficient  (irfennv^too'(a)  ;  and  a  ques- 
tion would  arise  upon  this  point,  the  decision  of 
which,  when  advenw  to  the  defendant,  would 
»n  2 
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render  bim  liable  to  the  penalty  of  eontmnacy. 
(Dem.  e.  Ofymp,  p.  1174.)  The  plaintiff  waa  in 
this  case  aaid  ip^it^P'  iAciir :  the  defendant,  if^/jai" 
^fXcir,  8(in|y  being  the  word  omitted  in  both 
phiasea.  If  the  cause  were  priniariljr  brought  be- 
fore an  umpire  {9uuTifr^s\  Uie  anacrisis  wm  con- 
ducted bjr  him  ;  in  oases  of  appeal  it  was  dispensed 
with  as  unnecessary.  The  anacrisis  began  with 
the  affidavit  of  the  plaintiff  {wpo^ttocia)^  then 
followed  the  answer  ot  the  defendant  (&rr«/io<r(a 
or  iirrtyptup^  [  AntioilaphbI,  then  the  parties  pro- 
duced tiieir  respective  witnesses,  and  reduced  their 
eridenee  to  writing,  and  put  in  originals,  or  authen- 
ticated copies,  of  idl  the  records,  deeds,  and  con- 
tiacts  that  might  be  useful  in  establishing  their 
case,  as  well  as  memoranda  of  offers  and  requisi- 
tions then  made  by  either  side  (wpoicX'tiireis). 
The  whole  of  the  documents  were  then,  if  the 
cause  took  a  straight-forward  oonrae  (cMv8ac/a), 
enclosed  on  the  last  day  of  the  anacrisis  in  a 
casket  (^x'*^0»  which  was  sealed  and  entrusted 
to  the  custody  of  the  presiding  nMgistmte,  till  it 
was  produced  and  opened  at  the  trial.  During  the 
interval  no  alteration  in  its  contents  was  per- 
mitted, and  accordingly  erideaee  that  had  been 
discorered  alter  the  anacrisis  was  not  producible 
at  the  trial.  (Dem.  e.  Botot.  i.  p.  999.)  In  some 
causes,  the  trial  before  the  dicasts  was  by  law  ap- 
pointed to  come  on  within  a  given  time  ;  in  such 
as  were  not  provided  for  by  such  regulations,  we 
may  suppose  that  it  would  principally  depend  upon 
the  leisure  of  the  magistrate.  The  parties,  how- 
ever, might  defer  the  day  (levpid)  by  mutual  con- 
sent (Dem.  c.  Pkaen.  p.  1042.)  Upon  the  court 
being  assembled,  the  magistrate  called  on  the  cause 
(Platner,  Proee$$  und  Klagen^  vol.  I  p.  182),  and 
the  plaintiff  opened  his  case.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  speech,  the  proper  officer  (4  i^*  Cdvp) 
filled  the  clepsydra  with  water.  As  long  as  the 
water  flowed  from  this  vessel,  the  orator  was  per- 
mitted to  speak  ;  i^  however,  evidence  was  to  be 
read  by  the  officer  of  the  court,  or  a  bw  recited, 
the  water  was  stopped  till  the  speaker  recommenced. 
The  quantity  of  water,  or,  in  other  words,  the  length 
of  the  speeches,  was  not  by  any  means  the  same 
in  all  causes:  in  the  speech  against  Macartatus, 
and  elsewhere,  one  amphora  only  was  deemed 
sufficient ;  eleven  are  mentioned  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  Aeschines  for  misconduct  in  his  embassy. 
In  some  few  cases,  as  those  of  kAkwtis^  according 
to  Harpocration,  no  limit  was  prescribed.  The 
speeches  were  sometimes  interrupted  by  the  cry 
KvriiSa — ** go  down,"  in  effect,  ** cease  speaking** 
—  from  the  dicasts,  which  placed  the  advocate  in 
a  serious  dilemma ;  for  if  after  this  he  still  per- 
sisted in  his  address,  he  could  hardly  foil  to  oifond 
those  who  bid  him  stop  ;  if  he  obeyed  the  order, 
it  might  be  found,  after  the  votes  had  been  taken, 
that  it  had  emanated  from  a  minority  of  the 
dicastc  (Aristoph.  Vetp,  973.)  After  the  speeches 
of  the  advocates,  which  were  in  general  two  on 
each  side,  and  the  incidental  reading  of  the  docu- 
nMQtazy  and  other  evidence,  the  dicasts  proceeded 
to  give  their  judgment  by  ballot     [Pssphos.] 

When  the  principal  point  at  issue  was  decided  in 
fovour  of  the  plaintiff,  there  followed  in  many  cases 
a  further  discussion  as  to  the  amount  of  damages, 
or  penalty,  which  the  defendant  should  pay. 
[TxMjSMA.]  The  method  of  voting  upon  this 
question  seems  to  have  varied,  in  that  the  dicasts 
wd  a  small  tablet  instead  of  a  ballot-ball,  upon 
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which  those  ihat  approved  of  the  heavier  penaltj 
drew  a  long  line,  the  others  a  short  one.  ( Aristoph. 
V€$p.  1 67.)  Upon  judgment  being  given  in  a  pri- 
vate suit,  the  Athenian  law  left  its  execution  very 
much  in  the  hands  of  the  successful  party,  who  was 
empowered  to  seise  the  movables  of  his  antagonist 
as  a  pledge  for  the  pa3rment  of  the  money,  or  insti- 
tute an  action  of  ejectment  (^{o^Ai|f )  against  the 
refractory  debtor.  The  judgment  of  a  court  of 
dicasts  was  in  general  decisive  (8(ici|  o^orcA^s)  ; 
but  upon  certain  occasi<ms,  as,  for  instance,  when  a 
gross  case  of  peijury  or  conspiracy  could  be  proved 
by  the  unsuccessful  party  to  have  operated  to  hia 
disadvantage,  the  cause,  upon  the  conviction  of 
such  conspirators  or  witnesses;,  might  be  com- 
menced 420  aoeo.  [Appbllatio  (Grbsk).]  In  ad- 
dition to  which,  the  party  against  whom  judgment 
had  passed  by  defoult,  had  the  power  to  revive 
the  cause,  upon  proving  that  his  non-appearanca 
in  court  was  inevitable  {r^  if^/an^  diViAax<u', 
Phitner,  Proceu  und  Klagen^  vol.  l  p^  396)  ;  this, 
however,  was  to  be  exercised  within  two  months 
after  the  original  judgment  If  the  parties  were 
willing  to  refer  the  matter  to  an  umpire  {Zuu" 
Ttyr^ff),  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  magistrate 
to  transfer  the  proceedings  as  they  stood  to  that 
officer  ;  and  in  the  same  way,  if  the  diaetetes  con- 
sidered the  matter  in  hand  too  high  for  him,  be 
might  refer  it  to  the  c2(ra>«rxe^,  to  be  brought  by 
him  before  an  heliastic  court  The  whde  of  the 
proceedings  before  the  diaetetes  were  analogous  to 
those  before  the  dicasts,  and  bore  equallv  the  name 
of  8<«nf :  but  it  seems  that  the  phrase  arriXaxcty 
T^y  fi^  ohratf  is  peculiariy  applied  to  the  revival  of 
a  cause  before  the  umpire  in  which  judgment  had 
passed  by  defoult 

The  following  are  the  jmncipal  actions,  both 
public  and  private,  which  we  read  of  in  the  Greek 
writers,  and  which  are  briefly  discussed  under 
their  several  heads : — 

Aitcri  or  Tpa^  —  'A5uc(ar  trpits  r^  Sjj/umr; 
'Aytwpylov:  *Aypaipimn  'Aypd^^  furdKKou: 
Aliclas:  'AKoyiov:  *Afti\^€vs:  'AfuXiov:  *Ayo. 
Tvry^ff:  *Ayav/Aax(ov :  'AifipawoSurftov:  'Ap^por- 
ir69w¥i  'AvttHicrtws  Tov  Zi^fiou :  'A^iopfiijs:  *Ato- 
XWif^cwff:  *A«>oir^^ct»r :  'Awooraaiw:  'Awpotrra^ 
<riov:  *Af^as:*Aprfupiov:  'Ao'ctfffor:  'Aarpartias: 
A&ro/ioA/ai:  A^orcA^:  Betfiui^SMff:  Bm^mt  : 
BAd^ff :  BovAc^f«ff  :  Kaityfyopias :  Kut^^ms : 
KoirorcxyuM' ;  Kdpvov :  KcrraA^tMf  roi;  hffiou : 
Koroo'icov^t :  Xp4ovs :  X»pLov :  KXow^s :  Af ircur- 
fiovi  AciAlos:  AAf/mf:  Am^cWot:  *Eyy^s: 
*E¥oikIo»  :  'ETirpnypopx^/urrot :  *Ewtrpow^s :  *E{a- 
ytryvs:  'E^tup4tr€»%:  *E(o^Aiff :  'Apway^s:  Etpyftov: 
'Eroip^ctff :  *Icpo<rvAiaf :  'Two€o\^s :  'T€p€ws : 
Auwoiioprvplov:  Aciirovavrfov :  AcnrooT^ar/ov : 
Auwort^lov :  MurBov :  MtirB^^ms  elbtov :  Moi- 
Xc^f :  f^ofdirfutTosha/^Bopat :  OUii^si  Tlap€ueetra^ 
O^ftcris:  TlapatfoUa :  Tlap<u'6fu»w :  nc^NnrpctrCciar: 
napturypoi^t :  ^apfiductty :  ^yw :  #opas  i^aroSs 
«tal  fit9fifitplyfis :  ^Bopas  rmr  4k€v$4fMty:  Tlpoct- 
ymylas :  Upoio<rias :  Ilpoei^^opas :  Ilpoiir^f :  Ycv- 
Btyypa^^s :  Y(v8oJcAirr<(af :  YcvSoftopnipiwy : 
'PflTopuHi:  2ievpla:  ^irw. '^vico^evrlas : 'S»ft€»- 
Ao/cay,  or  "XvrBriKAr  wapolSdfft^os :  Tpa^^uoror  Ik 
Tpopoias :  Tvpoprltos,  [J.  S.  M.j 

DI'CROTUM.    [Navis.] 
DICTATOR,  an  extraordinary  magistrate  at 
Rome.     The  name  is  of  Latin  origin,  and  the  of- 
fice probably  existed  in  many  Latin  towns  before  it 
was  introduced  into  Rome  ^(Dionys.  v.  74).   We 
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find  it  in  LannTinm  ewto.  in  rtwy  kto  timet  (Ck. 
prs  MU.  10).  At  Umm  tkii  m^iittnte  wm  ori- 
ginnttj  odled  M^utfn-popab'  and  n«t  dktaior^  and 
in  tlie  ncred  bo^  he  wae  always  designated  by 
the  fianner  naiM  down  to  the  ktcat  tineii  (Cic 
d»  J29.  i  40,  «b  Z^iii.  S,  i<e /^ie.  iii  22  ;  Var. 
Z.  £.  T.  92,  ed.  MBikr ;  Fcet»^  «. «.  tpHmm  ler, 
p.l98,ed.MiUkr.) 

On  the  ettahlidnnent  of  the  Roman  irpnblic 
the  gofenunent  of  the  state  was  cstrnsted  to  two 
consols,  that  the  citiaens  might  he  the  better  pfo- 
tected  i^gainstthetyianDicalezcfciseof  the  so|a«nie 
power.  Bnt  it  was  soon  felt  that  cimanstanees 
might  arise  in  which  it  was  of  impoitanee  fer  the 
safety  of  the  state  that  the  goTemmcnt  shoold  be 
vested  in  the  hands  of  a  sin^e  pcnon,  who  shonld 
piissrM  fer  a  season  absolnte  power,  and  from  whose 
decision  then  shooM  be  no  appeal  to  any  other 
body.  Thas  it  came  to  pass  that  in  b.c  601, 
nine  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tanpiins,  the 
dictaiotship<dM<alBrs)  wasmstitated.  The  name 
of  the  first  dictator  and  the  immediate  ivason  of  his 
appointment  were  differently  stated  in  the  annalists. 
The  oldest  asthorities  mention  T.  Larriofl,  one  of 
the  oonsttls  of  the  year,  as  the  first  dictator,  bat 
others  ascribed  this  bonoar  to  M\  Valerias.  (Lrr.  iL 
18.)  Lhy  slates  (^c)  that  a  fesmidahle  war  with 
the  LatBs  led  to  the  appointment ;  and  he  also 
found  mintianed  in  the  annak  that  the  consols  nf 
this  year  were  suspected  of  belonging  to  the  party 
of  the  Tatqnins  ;  bat  in  the  latter  case  T.  Lareius 
coold not  IwTe  been  one  of  theconsols^  Disnysiuj 
relates  at  length  (▼.  63— '70)  that  the  flebo,  who 
were  opptcssed  hf  the  weight  of  their  debt^  took 
adTantage  of  the  danger  of  the  repabHe  to  obtain 
some  mitigBtiai  of  their  safferings,  and  refnsed  to 
serre  in  the  army,  and  that  thoeapon  recoarse 
was  had  to  a  dictator  to  bring  them  to  their  doty. 
Bat  as  Ijrj  makes  no  mention  of  miy  internal 
distarfaancca  in  this  year,  and  does  not  speak  of 
any  commotions  on  aceoant  of  debts  till  foor  years 
sobseqoently,  wo  may  conelode  that  Dionysias  has 
in  this  case,  as  he  has  inmony  othcn,  deserted  the 
annalists  in  order  to  give  what  appeared  to  him  a 
more  satisfiMtory  reason.  It  is  true  that  the  pa- 
tricians freqnendy  availed  themselves  of  the  dic- 
tatorship as  a  means  of  oppressing  the  ptebs  ;  but 
it  is  certainly  nniii"<f.isajj  to  seek  the  first  instita- 
tion  of  the  office  in  any  other  caose  than  the  simple 
one  mentioned  by  Livy^  namely,  the  great  danger 
writh  which  the  state  was  threatened.  Modem 
scholars  hnve  stated  other  reasons  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  didatotshipii  which  are  so  parely  con- 
jectarsl  and  possess  such  Kttle  inherent  ^bability, 
that  they  do  not  reqnve  any  refutation.  Thus 
Niebohr  infcis  (Ifi$i,  ofRome^  toI.  L  p.  664)  firom 
the  Roman  distator  being  appomted  only  for  six 
months,  that  he  vras  at  the  head  both  of  Rome  and 
of  the  Latin  league,  and  that  a  Latm  dicUtor  pos- 
sessed the  spireme  power  for  the  other  six  months 
of  the  year  ;  bat  this  supposition,  independent  of 
other  eonsidefations,  is  contradicted  by  the  fiict, 
that  in  the  year  in  which  the  dictator  was  first  ap- 
pointed,  Rome  and  the  Latins  were  preparing  for 
war  with  one  another.  In  like  manner  Hnschke 
(Veiftmmff  d,  Servnu  TWitat,  p.  516)  starU  the 
stiange  hypothesis,  that  the  dictatonhip  was  part  of 
the  constitntlon  of  Senrios  TuUhis,  and  that  a  dic- 
tator was  to  be  nominated  erery  deeenniftm  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  ofaevs  amnlu  and  of  holding 


By  the  ocigha]  law  rejecting  the  appojntment 
of  a  dietator  {Urn  d*  dUMom  erttmio)  no  one  was 
eligible  fer  this  oAee,  onlem  ho  had  pceriottsly 
been  consul  (Liv.  iL  18).  We  find,  however,  a 
few  instanees  in  which  this  kw  was  not  ebserred. 
(See  e.^.  Lir.  ir.  26,  48,  viL  24.)  When  a  die- 
Bsidered  necessary,  the  senate  passed  a 
fsnsnitum  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 
{dieme)  a  dictator ;  and  vrithout  a  pre^ 
decree  of  the  senate  the  consals  had  not  the 
power  of  naming  a  dicUtor,  althoagh  the  contnry 
used  to  be  asserted  hi  most  works  on  Roman  an- 
tiqvitieo.  In  almost  all  cases  we  find  mention  of 
a  pieviuas  decree  ol  the  senate  (see  «.  g,  iL  90,  iv. 
17,  21,  28,  26,  67,  vi  2,  rii  21,  viii  17,  ix.  29, 
X.  1 1,  xxil  57);  and  in  the  few  instances,  in  which 
the  appointaient  by  the  consul  is  aloae  spoken  of, 
the  senates  csnsaltnm  is  probably  not  mentioned, 
simply  because  it  was  a  matter  of  ooune.  Niebohr 
indeed  supposes  {HigL  of  Home^  vol.  i.  pw  667) 
that  the  dictator  was  originally  created  by  the 
cviae,  Vkt  the  hings.  Aecordmg  to  his  riew  the 
senate  proposed  a  person  as  dictator,  whom  the 
curiae  ejected  and  the  consul  then  proclaimed 
(rfurik);  and  after  this  proclamation  the  newly 
elected  magislrale  received  the  imperium  from  the 
curiae.  Niebuhr  Airther  supposes  that  the  right  of 
conferring  the  imperiom  may  have  led  the  curiae 
to  dispense  with  voting  on  the  preliminaiy  nomina- 
tion of  the  senates  But  this  election  of  the  die- 
tator by  the  curiae  is  only  supported  by  two  pas- 
saires,  one  of  Dionysius  and  the  other  in  Festus, 
neither  of  which  is  conclusive  in  fevoor  of  Niebuhr*S 
riew.  Dionysius  simply  says  (v.  70)  that  the  dic- 
tator should  be  one  **  whom  the  senate  should 
nominate  and  the  people  approve  of**  {hnn^n^' 
nfrw)j  but  this  may  merely  refer  to  this  giaating 
of  the  imperimn  by  the  curiae.  In  Festus  (n.  1 98) 
we  read  **  M.  Valerius —  qui  primus  mi^gister  • 
fopmlo  creatas  est ;  **  but  even  if  there  were  no 
corruption  in  this  passage,  we  need  only  under- 
stand that  a  dictator  was  appointed  in  riitne  of  a 
senatus  consoltum,  and  certainly  need  not  suppose 
that  by  popmltu  the  curiae  are  intended :  there 
can  however  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  passage 
is  compt,  and  that  the  true  reading  is  **  qui 
primus  magi$ter  papmii  creatas  est.**  We  may 
therefore  safely  reject  the  election  by  the  curiae. 

The  nomination  or  proclamation  of  the  dictator 
by  the  consul  was,  however,  necessary  in  all  cases. 
it  was  always  made  by  the  consul,  probably  with- 
out any  witnesses,  between  midnight  and  morning, 
and  irirb  the  observance  of  the  auspiees  (mryen$  or 
•rwet  noefo  iUenOo  *  dtetaUtrem  dieeba^  Lir.  viii. 
23,  ix.  38,  xxHL  22  ;  Dionys.  x.  1 1).  The  tech- 
nical  word  for  this  nomination  or  prochunation  was 
di«r€  (seldom  ersare  m/b^ent).  8o  essential  was 
the  nomination  of  the  consuls,  that  we  find  the 
senate  on  one  occasion  having  rrooone  to  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  to  compel  the  consuls  to  nomi- 
nate a  dictator,  when  thoy  had  refused  to  do  so 
(Liv.  iv.  26)  ;  and  ailer  the  battle  at  the  lake 
Tnuimenus,  when  all  communication  with  the  sur- 
viving consul  was  cut  off,  the  senate  provided  for 
the  emergency  by  causing  the  people  to  elect  a 
prodieiator,  because,  says  Livr,  the  people  could 
not  elect  (ereare)  a  dictator,  having  never  up  to 
that  time  exercised  such  a  power  (Lit.  xxil  8). 

*  Respecting  the  meaning  of  fiUnHum  in  rela- 
tion to  the  auspices,  see  Avoua,  p.  176,  b. 
D  D  3 
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In  the  isme  ipirit  it  became  a  qnettion,  whether 
the  triboni  nrilitiim  with  consular  power  oonld 
nominate  a  dictator,  and  they  did  not  Tcntore  to 
do  BO  till  the  augun  had  been  consulted  and  de- 
dared  it  allowable  (Lit.  iv.  21 ).  The  nomination 
of  Sulla  by  an  interrez  and  of  Caesar  by  a  praetor 
was  contrary  to  all  precedent  and  altogether  illegal 
(Comp.  Cic  ad  AtL  ix,  IS.)  The  senate  seems  to 
haTc  usually  mentioned  in  their  decree  the  name 
of  the  person  whom  the  consul  was  to  nominate 
(Lit.  iT.  17, 21, 23,  46,  tl  2,  til  12,  TiiL  17,  ix. 
29,  z.  1 1,  zxiL  57)  ;  but  that  the  consul  was  not 
absolutely  bound  to  nominate  the  person  whom  the 
senate  had  named,  is  evident  from  the  cases  in 
which  the  consuls  appointed  perions  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  senate  (LIt.  TiiL  12,  EpiL 
19  ;  Suet  Tib.  2.)  It  is  doubtful  what  rule  was 
adopted,  or  whether  any  existed,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  which  of  the  two  consuls  should 
nominate  the  dictator.  In  one  case  we  read  that 
the  nomination  was  made  by  the  consul  who  had 
the  fasces  (LiT.  tiIL  12),  in  another  that  it  was 
decided  by  lot  (iT.  26),  and  in  a  third  that  it  was 
matter  of  agreement  among  themselTes  (it.  21). 
In  later  times  the  senate  usually  entrusted  the 
office  to  the  consul  who  was  nearest  at  hand.  The 
nomination  took  place  at  Rome,  as  a  general  rule  ; 
and  if  the  consuls  were  absent,  one  of  them  was 
recalled  to  the  city,  whenever  it  was  practicable 
(LiT.  Tii.  19,  zxiii.  22)  ;  but  if  this  could  not  be 
done,  a  senatns  consultum  authorising  the  appoint' 
ment  was  sent  to  the  consul,  who  thereupon  made 
the  nomhiation  in  the  camp.  (LiT.  viL  21,  Tiii  23, 
ix.  38,  xxT.  2,  zrrii.  5.)  NcTertheless,  the  rule 
was  maintained  that  the  nomination  could  not  take 
place  outside  of  the  Jger  Romamu^  though  the 
meaning  of  this  expression  was  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  whole  of  liaUa,  Thus  we  find  the 
senate  in  the  second  Punic  war  opposin|^  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  dictator  in  Sicily,  because  it  was  out- 
side of  the  ager  Romanus  {extra  agrum  Rcmanum — 
tmm  auiem  Italia  terminarit  LiT.  xxriL  6). 

Originally  the  dictator  was  of  course  a  patrician. 
The  first  plebeian  dictator  was  C.  Marcius  Rutilus, 
nominated  in  d.  a  356  by  the  plebeian  consul  II. 
Popillius  Laenas.     (LIt.  til  17.) 

The  reasons,  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
dictator,  required  that  there  should  be  only  one  at 
a  time.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  occurred 
in  B.  a  216  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  M. 
Fabius  Buteo  was  nominated  dictator  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  up  the  Tacancies  in  the  senate,  al- 
though M.  Junius  Pent  was  dischaigins  the  regular 
duties  of  the  dictator  ;  but  Fabius  resigned  on  the 
day  of  his  nomination  on  the  ground  that  there 
could  not  be  two  dictators  at  the  same  time.  (LIt. 
xxiii.  22,  23  ;  Plut  Fab.  9.)  The  dictators  that 
were  appointed  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
state  were  said  to  be  nominated  rei  penmdae  oamn^ 
or  sometimes  9editioni*  mdmdae  oaun ;  and  upon 
them,  as  well  as  upon  the  other  magistrates,  the 
imperium  was  conferred  by  a  Lot  Curiaia,  (LiT« 
ix.  38,  39  ;  Dionys.  t.  70.)  Dictators  were  also 
frequently  appointed  for  some  special  purpose^  and 
frequently  one  of  small  importance,  of  whom  fur- 
ther mention  will  be  made  below.  At  present  we 
confine  our  remarks  to  the  duties  and  powers  of 
the  dictator  rei  gerundae  causa. 

The  dictatoruip  was  limited  to  six  months  (Cic. 
<fs  Leg.  iiL  3  ;  LIt.  iii.  29,  ix.  34,  xxiil  23  ;  Dio- 
nys. T.  70,  X.  25  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxtl  17,  xlii.  21  ; 
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Zonar.  Til  1 3>,  and  no  instances  occur  in  which  a 
person  held  this  office  for  a  longer  time,  for  the 
dictatorships  of  Sulla  and  Caesar  are  of  course  not 
to  be  taken  into  account.  On  the  contimiy,  though 
a  dictator  was  appointed  for  six  months,  he  often 
resigned  his  office  long  prcTiously,  immediately 
after  he  had  despatched  the  business  fiir  which  he 
had  been  appointed.  (LIt.  iiL  29,  iT.  46,  tL  29.) 
As  soon  as  the  dictator  was  nominated,  a  kind  of 
suspension  took  place  with  respect  to  the  consuls 
and  all  the  other  magistrates,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tribuni  plebis.  It  is  frequently  stated 
that  the  duties  and  functions  of  all  the  ordinary 
magistrates  entirely  ceased,  and  some  writers  hsTe 
cTcn  gone  so  for  as  to  say  that  the  consuls  abdi- 
cated (Polyb.  iiL  87  ;  Cic  d»  Lag.  iiL  3  ;  Dionys. 
T.  70, 72)  ;  but  this  is  not  a  eofrect  way  of  stating 
the  fiurts  of  the  case.  The  regular  magistrates 
continued  to  dischazge  the  duties  of  their  Tarioos 
offices  under  the  dictator,  but  they  were  no  loofler 
independent  officers,  but  were  subject  to  the  higher 
imperium  of  the  dictator,  and  oblised  to  obey  his 
orders  in  OTery  thing.  We  often  find  the  dictator 
and  the  consuls  at  ue  head  of  separate  armies  at 
the  same  time,  and  carrying  on  war  independent  of 
one  another  (Lit.  iL  30,  TiiL  29)  ;  we  see  that 
the  soldiers  leTied  by  the  dictator  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  cqimuI  (Lit.  iL  32),  and  that  the 
consuls  could  hold  the  consular  comitia  during  a 
dictatorship.  (Ut.  xxiiL  23.)  All  this  shows  that 
the  consuls  did  not  resign  their  functions,  although 
they  were  subject  to  the  imperium  of  the  dictator ; 
and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  dictator  abdicated, 
they  again  entered  forthwith  into  the  full  posses- 
sion of  the  consular  power. 

The  superiority  of  the  dictator^  power  to  that  of 
the  consuls  consisted  chiefly  in  the  three  following 
points  —  greater  mdependence  of  the  senate,  more 
extensiTo  power  of  punishment  without  any  ap- 
peal {ptmoooatio)  fixmi  their  sentence  to  the  people, 
and  irresponsibility.  To  these  three  points,  must 
of  course  be  added  that  he  was  not  fottoed  by  a  col- 
league. We  may  naturally  suppose  that  the  dic- 
tator would  usually  act  in  unison  with  the  senate  ; 
but  it  is  expressly  stated  that  in  many  cases  where 
the  consuls  required  the  co-operation  of  the  senate, 
the  dictator  could  act  on  his  own  responsibility. 
(Polyb.  iiL  87.)  For  how  long  a  time  the  dic- 
tatorship was  a  magittrabu  time  yravoeatiome^  is 
uncertain.  That  there  was  originally  no  appeal 
from  the  sentence  of  the  dictator  is  certain,  and 
accordingly  the  lictors  bore  the  axes  in  the  fasces 
before  them  even  in  the  city,  as  a  symbol  of  their 
absolute  power  over  the  lives  of  the  dtisena,  al- 
though by  the  Valerian  law  the  axes  had  disap- 
peared from  the  fasces  of  the  consuls.  (LiT.  iL  18, 
29,  iiL  20  ;  2onar.  TiL  13  ;  Dionys.  t.  70,  75  ; 
Pompon,  de  Orig.  Jur.  §  1 8.)  That  an  appeal  after- 
wards lay  from  their  sentence  to  the  people,  is 
expressly  stated  by  Festus  (a  9.  optima  leaf\  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that  this  privilege  was 
granted  by  the  lex  Valeria  Horatia,  passed  alter 
the  abolition  of  the  decemTirate  in  kg.  44^, 
which  enacted  **ne  quis  ulUtm  magistratum  sine 
proTocatione  crearet**  (LIt.  iiL  15).  But  eleren 
years  afterwards  the  dictatorship  is  spoken  of  as  a 
fMagi$iraiu$  tim  provoeaiiom;  and  the  only  in- 
stance in  LiTy  (viii.  33 — 34)  in  which  the  dicta- 
tor is  threatened  with  provocatio,  certainly  does 
not  prove  that  this  was  a  legal  right ;  for  L.  Pa- 
pirins,  who  was  then  dictator,  treated  the  provo* 
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atio  at  an  mfimgemcnt  o£  the  liglitt  of  bit  oAce. 
We  wmj  tbcfefiara  loppoee  tkat  the  Lex  Valeria 
Honda  oo)  j  applied  to  the  ' 
and  that  thie  dKiatonhip  wao  rej^arded 
fioB  iL  Whether  howeVer  the  nght  of  prmneaiio 
anu  afterwanU  giTon,  or  the  ■taiemcnt  in  Fettos 
is  an  error,  cannot  be  detemined.  In 
with  the  /wwaittitio  there 
Ripeeting  the  idatioB  of  the  dietatonhip  to  the 
tribaneeofthepleba.  We  know  that  the  tribaneo 
contiaaed  in  ofioe  daring  a  dietatonhip ;  bat  we 
hare  no  naaon  to  bdiere  that  thej  had  any  eoD> 
trol  over  a  didator,  or  eeold  hiuipor  hie  aro- 
ceedinga  by  their  Mtamano  or  aaeiViaw,  as  uey 
coold  in  the  can  of  the  oomah.  The  few  in- 
rtancee,  which  oppear  to  prere  the  contnij,  an 
to  be  explained  in  a  difierait  manner,  m  Becker 
hae  ohown.  That  the  tribonca  continoed  in oAceaa 
independent  aiagiitMlie  doriqg  a  dictatonhipi  while 
an  the  other  BMgirtnrtee  becaiae  simply  the  ofioen 
of  the  dietatev  is  to  be  explained  by  the  feet,  that 
the  fag  die  ifatiilwo  ettumdv  wao  paned  before  the 
institation  of  the  triboneohip  of  the  nlebi,  and 
eoneeqacstly  nade  no  aention  of  it,  and  that  m  a 
dictator  was  appoiated  in  Tirtne  of  a  aenatas  eoo- 
anitam,  the  antte  had  no  power  over  the  tribanee 
of  the  plebs»  thoogh  they  coold  laspead  the  other 
nagietntek 

It  hae  been  akiady  stated  that  the  dictator  was 
ineeponaible,  that  is,  he  was  not  liable  after  his 
abdication  to  be  called  to  aeeoont  lor  any  of  his 
official  acta.  This  is  expnssly  stated  by  ancient 
writen  (Zonar.  Til  13,  Dionys.  r,  70,  rii.  56 ; 
Plat.  Fofe.  8;  Appiaa,  B.C  iL  28),  and,  even  if  it 
had  not  been  stated,  it  weald  follow  firam  the  rery 
aatnre  of  the  dietatonhip.  We  find  moreoTcr  no 
inetance  reeorded  in  which  a  dictator  after  his  re- 
signatioa  was  made  aasweraUe  for  the  misase  of 
hie  power,  with  the  exception  of  C*"**""i,  whose 
case  howerer  was  a  very  peeoliar  one.  (Compan 
Be^er,  BSimuek.  AlUHk.  vol  ii  partii  p.  172.) 

It  was  in  conseqaenoe  of  the  pttA  and  im- 
spoDsible  power  posimcdby  the  dietatonhip,  that 
we  find  it  iieqiiently  eompand  with  the  legal 
dignity,  from  which  it  only  differed  ia  being  held 
for  a  limited  time.  (Cic  de  Jitp.  ii.  32  ;  Zonar. 
▼ii  13  ;  Dionys.  ▼.  70, 73  ;  Appiaa,  B.  C,  199; 
Tac:  Amn.  L  1.)  Then  wen  howerer  a  few 
liaiits  to  the  power  of  the  dictator.  1.  The  most 
important  was  that  which  we  hare  often  men- 
tiened,  that  the  period  of  his  oflice  was  only  six 
months.  2.  He  fiad  not  power  over  the  treasniy, 
bat  eoald  only  make  ose  of  the  money  which  was 
mated  him  by  the  senate.  (Zonar.  Til  13.)  3w 
He  was  not  allowed  to  leare  Italy,  since  he  might  in 
that  case  easily  become  dangecoos  to  the  republic 
(Dioo  Cass,  zxxri  17)  ;  thoogh  the  case  of  Ati- 
lios  Calatinos  ia  the  first  Punic  war  forms  an 
exception  to  this  rale.  (Lir.  Epit  19.)  4.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  ri4e  on  hoTMback  at  Rome, 
withoat  pferioasl^  dbtamiiur  the  permission  of  the 
people  (Lit.  xxiii  14  ;  Zonar.  vii.  13)  ;  a  re- 
golation  apparently  capricioos,  bat  perhaps 
adopted  that  he  might  not  bear  too  great  a  resem- 
Uanoe  to  the  kings,  who  were  accostoroed  to  ride. 

The  insignia  of  the  oonsols  were  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  the  kings  in  eariier  times  ;  and  of  the 
consuls  subsequently.  Instesd  however  of  having 
only  twelve  licton,  as  was  the  case  with  the  con- 
sols, he  was  preceded  by  twcnty-foor  bearing  the 
I  well  aa  the  asccs.     The  $eUa  cm/i$ 
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and  «iya  /iwsterfh  also  behmged  to  the  dictator. 
(Folyb.  liL  87  ;  Dionys.  x.  24  ;  Plat  Fii6.  4  : 
Appian,  B,  C.  i.  100  ;  Dion  Cam.  liv   1.). 

The  preeeding  aeeoont  of  the  dietatonhip  ap- 
plies more  paiticolariy  to  the  dictator  ni  gerundae 
caosa ;  botdictaton  wen  also  firequently  appointed, 
especially  when  the  eoosals  wen  absent  fimn  the 
city,to  petfom  csrtainacts,  which  coold  not  be  done 
by  any  inferior  magistrate.  Theee  dictaton  had 
little  men  than  the  i 


they  wen  noc  ennuea  to  exeicin  tne  power 
of  their  office  in  nferanee  to  any  other  matter  than 
the  one  for  which  thev  wen  nommatsd.  The  oe- 
which  each  dictaton  wen  appointed, 
[y : —  1.  For  the  purpose  of  holding 
for  the  elections  (comHwnm  kabm^ 
tfonm  ocwm).  X  For  fixing  the  elamt  ammalia  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  (ehoi  Jffftmdi  ooasa)  in  times 
of  pestilenoe  or  civil  discord,  beosnse  the  kw  said 
that  this  eeremony 


ly  was  to  be  perfonaed  by  the 
and  afUr  the  institution  of  the 
dietatonhip  the  Utter  was  regarded  as  the  highest 
nwgistiacy  in  the  state  (Liv.  rii.  3).  3.  For 
appointing   holidays  (/kriarum 


eumta)  on  the  appearsncs  of  pndiaies  (Liv.  vii 
23),  and  for  officiating  at  the  poUic  games  (/»- 
(fomsiyboieMforwa  eoase),  the  presidency  of  which 
belonged  to  the  consols  or  praeton  (viii.  40,  ix. 
34).  4.  For  boldiiw  trials  (^mae9tumibm$  SMnani- 
4iM^  ix.  36).  S,  And  on  one  occasion,  for  filling  up 
vacancies  m  the  senate  (Ufftmio  seaoAii,  xxiii.  22). 
Along  with  the  dictator  thsn  was  always  a 
wuffuttr  eyaiftrm,  the  nomination  of  whom  was  left 
to  the  choice  of  the  dictator,  anion  the  senatns  con- 
sul tum  verified,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  the  name 
of  the  person  who  was  to  be  appointed  (Liv.  viil 
17,  xxii.  37).  The  magister  eqoitum  had,  like  the 
dictator,  to  receive  the  imperium  by  a  lex  cuiiata 
(Liv.  ix.  38).  The  dictator  could  not  be  without 
a  magister  equitum,  and,  consequently,  if  the  Utter 
died  during  the  six  months  of  the  dietatonhip, 
another  had  to  be  nominated  in  his  stead.  The 
magister  equitum  was  subject  to  the  imperium  of 
the  dictator,  but  in  the  abeenoe  of  his  superior  he 
became  his  representative,  and  exercised  the  same 
powen  as  the  dictator.  On  one  occasion,  shortly  be- 
fiire  legal  dictaton  ceased  to  be  appointed,  we  find 
an  instance  of  a  nwgister  equitum  beina  invested 
with  an  imperium  equal  to  Uiat  of  the  dictator,  so 
that  there  were  then  virtually  two  dictaton,  but 
this  is  expressly  mentioned  as  an  anomaly,  which 
had  never  ocoured  before  (Polyb.  iii.  103,  106). 
The  rank  which  the  magister  e<)oitum  held  among 
the  other  Roman  magistmtcs  is  doubtfiil.  Nie- 
buhr  asseru  (vol  ii.  p.  390)  **  no  one  ever  sop- 
posed  that  his  office  was  a  cunde  one  ;**  and  if  he 
is  right  in  sopposi^  that  the  consular  tribunate 
was  not  a  curale  office,  his  view  is  supported  by 
the  account  in  Livy,  that  the  imperium  of  the 
magister  equitum  was  not  regarded  as  superior  to 
that  of  a  consular  tribune  (vi.  39).  Cicero  on  the 
contnuT  places  the  magister  equitum  on  a  par 
with  the  praetor  (de  Leg.  iii  3)  ;  and  after  the 
establishment  of  the  praetonhip,  it  seems  to  have 
been  considered  necessary  that  the  person  who 
was  to  be  nominated  magister  equitum  should 
previously  have  been  praetor,  just  as  the  dictator, 
according  to  the  old  Uw,  had  to  be  chosen  from  Uie 
(Dion  Cass.  xliL  21).  Accordingly,  w^ 
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find  at  a  latcf  time  that  the  magister  equitam  had 
the  insignia  of  a  praetor  (Dion  Caas.  xlii  27). 
The  magister  equitam  was  originally,  as  his  name 
imports,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry,  while  the 
dictator  was  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  the  in- 
fantry (LiT.  iii.  27),  and  the  relation  hetween 
them  was  in  this  respect  similar  to  that  which 
subsisted  between  the  king  and  the  tribunua 
eelerum. 

Dictators  wen  only  appointed  so  long  as  the 
Romans  had  to  cairy  on  wars  in  Italy.  A  solitary 
instance  occurs  in  the  first  Punic  war  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  dictator  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  war  out  of  Italy  (Liv.  Epit.  19)  ;  but  this  was 
never  repeated,  because,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, it  was  feared  that  so  great  a  power  might 
become  dangerous  at  a  distance  from  Rome.  But 
after  the  battle  of  Trasimene  in  b.c.  216,  when 
Rome  itself  was  threatened  by  Hannibal,  recourse 
was  again  had  to  a  dictator,  and  Q.  Fabios  Maxi- 
mus  was  appointed  to  the  office.  In  the  next 
year,  b.  c.  216,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  M.  Ju- 
nius Pern  was  also  nominated  dictator,  but  this 
was  the  last  time  of  the  appointment  of  a  dictator 
rei  genindae  causa.  From  that  time  dictators 
were  frequently  appointed  for  holding  the  elections 
down  to  &  a  202,  but  from  that  year  the  dictator- 
ship disappears  altogether.  After  a  lapse  of  120 
years,  Sulla  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  die* 
tator  in  B.a  82,  reipubUoae  eonttituendae  ocntaa 
(Veil.  Pat  il  28),  but  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  "*  the 
title  was  a  mere  name,  without  any  ground  for 
such  a  use  in  the  ancient  constitution.**  Neither 
the  magistrate  (interrex)  who  nominated  him,  nor 
the  time  for  which  he  was  appointed,  nor  the  ex- 
tent nor  exercise  of  his  power,  was  in  accordance 
with  the  ancient  laws  and  precedents ;  and  the 
same  was  the  case  with  the  dictatorship  of  Caesar. 
Soon  after  Caesar*s  death  the  dictatorship  was 
abolished  for  ever  by  a  lex  proposed  by  the  consul 
Antonius  (Cic.  PhiL  i  1  ;  Liv.  Epit  116  ;  Dion 
Cass.  xliv.  51).  The  title  indeed  was  ofiered  to 
Augustus,  but  he  resolutely  refused  it  in  conse- 
quence of  the  odium  attached  to  it  frxsm  the  tyranny 
of  Sulla  when  dictator  (Suet  Avg,  52). 

During  the  time,  however,  that  the  dictatorship 
was  in  abeyance,  a  substitute  was  invented  for  it, 
whenever  the  circumstances  of  the  republic  r»* 
quired  the  adoption  of  extraordinaxy  measures,  by 
the  senate  investmg  the  consuls  with  dictatorial 
power.  This  was  done  by  the  well-known  fi)rmu1a, 
Videant  or  dent  operam  eonsides,  ne  xjmd  te^pubUea 
detrimenH  eapiat   (Comp.  Sail.  Caia,  29.) 

(The  preceding  account  has  been  mostly  taken 
fifom  Becker,  Handbuch  der  Romiteken  Alter- 
Miimer,  rol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  150,  &c» ;  comp.  Niebuhr, 
Hist,  of  Rome^  vol  l  p.  563,  &c  ;  Olittling,  Oe$- 
cMchie  der  Romisek.  StaatseerfaMitng^  p.  279,  &c.) 

DICTY'NNIA  (JiicT^Wie),  a  festival  with 
sacrifices,  celebnted  at  Cydonia  in  Crete,  in  honour 
of  Artemis,  sumamed  Alicnnnfa  or  Aucr^ofa, 
fix>m  hUtrvov^  a  hunter^s  net  (Diodor.  Sic  v.  76  ; 
compare  Stiabo  x.  p.  479  ;  Pausan.  ii.  30.  §  3.) 
Particulars  respecting  its  celebration  are  not  known. 
Artemis  Jiiitrwva  was  also  worshipped  at  Sparta 
(Pans.  iii.  12.  §  7),  and  at  Ambrtius  in  Phocis. 
(Pans.  X.  36»  §  8  ;  compare  the  Schol.  ad  ArUtoph, 
Ran.  1284^  Veep.  357 ;  ftnd  MeUrsius,  Crka^ 
C.S.)  [L.S.] 

DIES  (of  the  same  root  as  Zi6s  and  cfeiw,  Butt- 
luann,  Mythei^  ii.  p.  74).     The  name  dies  was  ap- 
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plied,  like  our  word  day,  to  the  time  dnriqg  whieh, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  ancients,  the  sun 
perform^  his  coarse  round  the  earth,  and  this 
time  they  called  the  civil  day  {diet  ekiluy  in  Greek 
rvx^fMfMv,  becanse  it  indnded  both  night  and 
day.  See  Censorin.  DeDie  NaL  23  ;  Ptin.  H,  AT. 
ii.  77,  79  ;  Vam,  De  Re  RmtL  i.  28 ;  Macrob.Sttf. 
i.  3).  The  natural  day  (dki  matmuUe)^  m  the 
time  from  the  rising  to  m  setting  of  the  son,  was 
likewise  designated  by  the  name  dm.  The  dvil 
day  began  with  the  (hwks  at  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  and  with  the  Romans  at  midnight ;  with  the 
Babylonians  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  with  the 
Umbrians  at  midday.  (Macroh.  L  e. ;  Gdlios,  iiu 
2.)  We  have  here  only  to  consider  the  natnnd 
day,  and  as  its  subdivisions  were  different  at  dif- 
ferait  times,  and  not  always  the  same  among  the 
Greeks  as  among  the  Romans,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  give  a  brief  accoont  of  the  varioos  parts  into 
which  it  was  divided  by  the  Greeks  at  the  diflfe^ 
rent  periods  of  their  history,  and  then  proceed  to 
consider  its  divisions  among  the  Romans,  to  which 
will  be  subjoined  a  short  lut  of  lemaikable  days. 

At  the  time  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  natuial 
day  was  divided  into  three  parts  {IL  xxi.  111). 
The  first,  called  ^s,  began  with  sunrise,  and  com- 
prehended the  whole  space  of  time  during  which 
light  seemed  to  be  increasing,  u  e.  till  midday.  {JL 
viii.  66,  ix.  84,  Od.  ix.  56.)  Some  ancient  gram- 
marians have  supposed  that  in  some  instances 
Homer  used  the  word  ^t  for  the  whole  day,  bnt 
Nitxsch  (Anmerhmgem  «w  Otfyme,  L  125)  has 
shown  the  incorrectness  of  this  opinion.  The 
second  part  was  called  ft^irw  ^fuip  or  midday,  dur- 
ing which  the  sun  was  thought  to  stand  still. 
(Hermias,  ad  Pkd.  Pkaedr.  p.  342.)  The  third 
part  bore  the  name  of  3c<Aif  or  SctcXor  ^f*ap  {Od, 
xvii.  606  ;  compare  Battmaan^  Leaeiiog,  ii  n.  95), 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  increased  warmth 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  hat  part  of  the  8«Ui|  was 
sometimes  designated  by  the  words  worl  towtpatf 
or  fiovKvT6s  (Od.  xvil  191,  /{.xvi  779).  Besides 
Uiese  three  great  divisims  no  others  seem  to  have 
been  known  at  the  time  when  the  Homeric  poems 
were  corapoaed.  The  chief  information  respecting 
the  divisions  of  the  day  in  the  period  after  Homer, 
and  more  especially  the  divisions  made  by  the 
Athenians,  is  to  be  derived  from  Pollux  {Omun.  i. 
68).  The  first  and  hist  of  the  dirisions  made 
at  the  time  of  Homer  were  afterwards  subdivided 
mto  two  parts.  The  earlier  part  of  the  morning 
was  termed  wpe^  or  wpit  r^s  ilfdeas  i  the  later, 
ir\yi$o6oris  r^s  iiyopas^  or  TtfA  it\ii$owraM  ieyopiuf 
(Herod,  iv.  181  ;  Xen.  Memomb.  i  1.  §  10, 
Hellen.  I  h  §  80  ;  Dion  Chrysoet  Orut  Ixvii). 
The  fA4irop  lifutp  of  Homer  was  afterwards  expres- 
sed by  fumiftJSpia,  pAavw  ii/iSoaty  or  fa4<ni  ^p4pa^ 
and  comprehended,  as  before,  tne  middle  of  the  day, 
when  the  sun  seemed  neither  to  rise  nor  to  decline. 
The  two  parts  of  the  afternoon  were  called  8elAi| 
Tpwfti  or  wpoAa^  and  8</Xi}  b^in  or  ef^ia  (Herod, 
vii.  167,  viii.  6  ;  Thucyd.  iii.  74,  viii.  26  ;  com- 
pare Libanius,  Bput.  1084).  This  division  con- 
tinued to  be  observed  down  to  the  latest  period  of 
Grecian  history,  though  another  more  accurate 
division,  and  more  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  com- 
mon lif^  was  introduced  at  an  eoriy  period  ;  for 
Anaximander,  or  according  to  others,  his  disciple 
Anaximenes,  is  said  to  have  made  the  Greeks  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  the  Babylonian  chrono- 
meter  or   sun-dial  (called  w^\er  or  i^poKiytmr^ 
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•emetinea  with  die  epHhet  mthtfut^  or  ^Mk 
/idafifam)  by  wwm  of  which  the  natnnl  daj  was 
dirided  into  twelve  equal  ipacM  of  time.  (  Herod, 
il  109  ;  Diog.  Lafot  ii  1.  3  ;  PUa  H.  N.  il  6. 
78  ;  Snidaa,  f.  9.  'Apu^^/hb^p^s,)  Theae  apacea 
were,  of  eoone,  longer  or  thorter  acearding  to  the 
Tariont  ifatoBa  of  the  year.  The  name  houn 
(2pwX  howeTer,  did  not  cobm  into  genera]  nae  till 
a  Tciy  late  period,  and  the  difftieuca  between 
natnnl  and  equinoctial  honn  waa  first  obaerred  by 
the  Alexandrine  astmnomers. 

Daring  the  early  ages  of  the  history  of  Rome, 
when  artificial  mcnna  of  diriding  time  were  ^t 
vnknown,  the  natnial  phenomena  of  increasmg 
lifHit  and  darkness  fonned  with  the  Romans,  as 
with  the  Gre^s,  the  standard  of  dirision,  as  we 
aee  from  the  vagne  expressions  in  Censorinus  (IM 
Dit  NaL  24).  Pliny  states  {H.  N.  m  00)  that 
in  the  Twelve  Tables  only  the  rising  and  the 
setting  of  the  sun  were  mentioned  as  the  two 
parte  into  which  the  day  was  then  divided,  hot  from 
Ccnsorinos  (t  e.)  and  OcUios  (xriL  2)  we  learn 
that  midday  (m^ridiei)  was  also  mcntiened.  Varro 
{De  Lmg.  Xot  ri.  4,  5,  ed.  MUller ;  and  Isidor. 
Orig^  r.  30  and  31 )  likewise  distinguished  three 
parte  of  the  day,  vis.,  nMnM,  swru/Mi,  and  My»rvM«, 
aciL  fria/yiftu,  after  which  no  assembly  eoold  be 
held  m  the  foram.  The  lex  Plaetoria  prescribed 
that  a  herald  shoold  proclaim  the  soprema  in  the 
eomitzom,  that  the  people  might  know  that  their 
meeting  was  to  be  adioomed.  Bat  the  division  of 
the  day  most  generally  observed  by  the  Romans, 
was  that  into  iemptm  amtemtridiammm  and  jnmeri' 
rfiaaMni,  the  simcliiei  itself  being  only  considered 
as  a  point  at  which  the  one  ended  and  the  other 
eommenoed.  Bat  as  it  was  of  importance  that  this 
moment  shoold  be  known,  an  especial  officer 
[AocxNAUs]  waa  appointed,  who  prodaimed  the 
time  of  midday,  whoi  from  the  cnria  he  saw  the 
son  stsnding  between  the  rostra  and  the  graeco- 
staaiiw  The  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  eqnal 
spaces,  which,  here  as  in  Greece,  were  shorter  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  was  adopted  at  the  tune 
when  artificial  means  of  measuring  time  were  in- 
trodooed  among  the  Romans  htm  Greece.  This 
was  about  the  year  b.  c.  291,  when  L.  Paairins 
Cursor,  before  the  war  with  Pvrrhus,  brougnt  to 
Rome  an  instrument  called  solarium  horologium, 
or  simply  solarium.  (Plant  i^  G^iitm^  iiL  3. 
I  5  ;  Plin.  H,  N.  viL  60.)  But  as  the  solarium 
had  been  made  for  a  different  latitude,  it  showed 
the  time  at  Rome  very  incorrectly.  (Plin.  L  e.) 
8cipio  Nasica,  therefore,  erected  in  b.  c.  159  a 
public  depsydra,  which  indicated  the  hours  of  the 
night  as  well  as  of  the  day.  (Censorin.  c.  23.) 
Before  the  erection  of  a  clepsydrm  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  one  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
praetor  to  jyroclaim  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth 
nours  ;  whvh  shows  that  the  day  was,  like  the 
night,  divided  into  four  parts,  each  consisting  of 
three  boon.  See  Dissent  treatise,  IM  Partitm 
Nodu  H  Did  a*  DMtumibut  Vetermm,  in  his 
Kleim  LaighMcke  md  JDeidackB  Sekri/ieM^  pp.  130, 
150.    Omipare  the  article  Hokologidm. 

AU  the  days  of  the  year  were,  according  to  dif- 
ferent pointe  of  view,  divided  by  the  Romans  into 
different  Hssses  For  the  purpose  of  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  and  holding  assemblies  of  the 
people,  all  the  days  were  divided  into  diet  /a$ti 
9nd  diat  m^iulu 

Dm  rAvn  wen  the  days  on  which  the  praetor 
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was  snowed  to  administer  justice  in  the  pnhlio 
coarte  ;  they  derived  their  name  from  /imi  (/ari 
tria  mria  ;  do^  dieo^  addico^  Ovid,  fbtl  1 45,  Ac. ; 
Varro,  IM  Umg,  Lot  vl29,  30.  ed.  MUller  ;  Mft* 
crob.  Sad.  L  16).  On  aome  of  the  dies  fiuti  comitia 
could  be  held,  but  not  on  all  (Cicen,p«&tal  15, 
with  the  note  of  Manutiua.)  Dies  might  be  fiwti 
in  three  different  ways :  1.  dieg/otiipnpnt  ti  ioH 
or  simply  dimjiidi^  ware  days  on  which  the  pne- 
tor  used  to  hold  his  courts,  and  could  do  so  at  ail 
hours.  They  were  ntarked  in  the  Roman  calendar 
by  the  letter  F,  and  their  number  in  the  course  of 
the  year  was  38  (Niebuhr,  HiaL  if  Home^  UL 
p.  314)  ;  2.  dim  prvpnt  md  mom  ioH/atti^  or  dim 
Mtorui,  days  on  which  the  praetor  might  hold  his 
courts,  but  not  at  all  houra,  so  that  sometimes  one 
half  of  such  a  day  was  fiwtus,  while  the  other  half 
was  nefiutus.  Their  number  was  65  in  the  year, 
and  they  were  marked  in  the  calendar  by  the  signs 
Fp  ^m/atttupnmo^  Np  'mntfittma  prumo^  En  ^*mr 
daUrcimt^  utttrpmu^  Q.  Rex  C.  F  ^i/mamdo  Htm 
eomOio  Aj^  or  ^mamdo  Rem  eomntiavil  Jb$^ 
(^.  St  Df  ■•9«aMlo  Memu  dffhtmr :  3.  dim 
fton  proprts  md  cam  faeti^  or  days  which  were 
not  fiuti  properiy  speaking,  but  became  fiuti  ac- 
cidentallv ;  a  dies  comitialis,  for  mstance,  might 
become  mstns,  if  either  during  ite  whole  eoune,  or 
during  a  part  of  it,  no  comitia  were  held,  so  that  it 
aeoordingly  became  either  a  dies  frutus  totus,  or 
frutus  ex  parte.  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16  ;  Vam,  Dm 
Lh^.  LaLLe,) 

Disa  NirAsn  were  days  on  which  neither 
conrte  of  justice  nor  comitia  were  allowed  to  be 
held,  and  which  were  dedicated  to  other  purposes. 
(Varro,  /.  c.)  According  to  the  ancient  legends 
they  were  said  to  have  been  fixed  by  Nuraa  Pom* 
pilius.  (liiv.  I  19.)  From  the  remarks  made  above 
It  will  be  understood  that  one  part  of  a  day  might 
be  fiutus  while  another  was  nc^tus.  (Ovid.  FaM, 
i.  50.)  The  a—rfiauf,  which  had  originally  been 
dies  fiuti  fiir  the  plebeians,  had  been  made  nefosti 
at  the  time  when  the  twelvi>months-year  was  in- 
trodoeed  ;  but  in  b.  c.  286  they  were  again  made 
fiuti  by  a  hiw  of  Q.  Hortensius.  (Macrob.  SaL  i. 
16.)  The  term  dies  nefiwti,  which  originally  had 
nothing  to  do  with  religion,  but  simnly  indicated 
days  on  which  no  coorte  were  to  be  oeld,  was  in 
subsequent  times  applied  to  religious  days  in  ge- 
neral,  as  dies  nefiuti  were  mostly  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods.     (Gellios,  iv.  9,  v.  17.) 

In  a  religious  point  of  view  all  days  of  the  year 
were  either  dim/e§ti,  or  dies  profetti,  or  dim  imter- 
eui.  According  to  the  definition  given  by  Macro- 
bius,  dies  festi  were  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and 
spent  with  sacrifices,  repasts,  games,  and  other 
solemnities  ;  dies  ]»t>iFesti  belonged  to  men  for  the 
administration  of  their  prirate  and  public  aflairs. 
They  were  either  dimfaati,  or  eomutialea^  or  eom- 
permdimi^  or  «to/fe',  or  proefiaim.  Dies  intercisi 
were  common  between  gods  and  men,  that  is, 
partly  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  partly 
to  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business. 

We  have  lastly  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  some 
of  the  subdivisions  of  the  dies  profesti,  which  are 
likewise  defined  by  Macrobios.  Dim  enmitialm 
were  days  on  which  comitia  were  held  ;  their  nnm* 
ber  was  184  in  a  year.  Dim  eomtperemdimi  were 
days  to  which  any  action  was  allowed  to  be  trans- 
ferred (<gmilme  vadimumham  licet  dicere^  Oaias,  iv. 
i  15).  Dim  eUUi  were  days  set  apart  for  causes 
between  Roman  citiiens  and  foreignen  (fw  jmdveU 
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cmna  am  pertgrims  vutihnttUtir),  Die$  proefiabt 
were  all  days  on  which  religion  did  not  forbid  to 
commence  a  war  ;  a  list  of  days  and  festivals  on 
which  it  was  contrary  to  religion  to  commence  a 
war  is  given  by  Macrobios.  See  also  Festos,  «.  e. 
Compare  Manutius,  De  Vetenum  Dierwm  Ao^mmm, 
and  the  article  CALBNOxaiVM.  [L.  S.] 

DIFFAREA'TIO.     [Divortium.] 
DIGESTA.    [Pandictab.] 
DIGITA'LIA-     [Manka.] 
DI'GITUa    [Pes.] 

DIIPOLEIA  (8air4$\fia),  also  called  Ait^Acm 
or  Aiir^Aia,a  very  ancient  floitival  celebrated  eveiy 
year  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens  in  honour  of  Zeus, 
sumamed  IIoAicvf.  (Pans.  L  14.  §  4  ;  comp.  Anti* 
phon,  120.  10.)  Suidas  and  the  Schdiast  on 
Aristophanes  {Poi^  410)  are  mistaken  in  beliering 
that  the  Diipolia  were  the  same  festival  as  the 
Diasia.  It  was  held  on  the  14th  of  Scirrophorion. 
The  manner  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox  was 
offered  on  this  occasion,  and  the  origin  of  the  rite, 
are  described  by  Porphyrias  (De  AbsUmmt,  ii. 
§  29),  with  whose  accoont  may  be  oompaied  the 
fragmentary  descriptions  of  Paosanias  (L  28.  §  11) 
and  Aelian  (  F.  ff.  viii.  3).  The  Athenians  jplaoed 
bariey  mixed  with  wheat  npon  the  altar  or  Zens 
and  left  it  unguarded  ;  the  ox  destined  to  be  sacri- 
ficed was  then  allowed  to  go  and  take  of  the  seeds. 
One  of  the  priests,  who  bore  the  name  of  fiav^pot 
(whence  the  festival  was  sometimes  called  /3ov- 
^ria),  at  seeing  the  ox  eating,  snatohed  the  axe, 
killed  the  ox,  and  ran  away.  The  others,  as  if 
not  knowing  who  had  killed  the  animal,  made  in- 
quiries, and  at  last  also  summoned  the  axe,  which 
was  in  the  end  declared  guilty  of  having  committed 
the  murder.  This  custom  is  said  to  have  arisen 
from  the  foUowing  circumstance :  —  In  the  rei^pi 
of  Erechtheus,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia, 
or,  according  to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Nwb, 
972),  at  the  diipolia,  an  ox  ato  the  cakes  offered 
to  the  god,  and  one  Banlon  or  Thaulon,  or, 
according  to  others,  the  /Sov^^voi,  killed  the 
ox  with  an  axe  and  fled  iirom  his  country. 
The  murderer  having  thus  escaped,  the  axe  was 
declared  guilty,  and  the  rite  observed  at  the 
diipolia  was  p^ormed  in  commemoration  of  that 
event  (Compare  Suidas  and  Hesych.  $.  e.  fiov- 
^tua.)  This  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  diipolia 
manifestly  leads  us  back  to  a  time  when  it  had  not 
yet  become  customary  to  offer  animal  sacrifices  to 
the  gods,  but  merely  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Porphyrins  also  informs  us  that  three  Athenian 
fisimilies  had  their  especial  (probably  hereditary) 
functions  to  perform  at  this  festival  Members  of 
the  one  drove  the  ox  to  the  altar,  and  were  thence 
called  fccrrpi(£8ai :  another  fiimily,  descended  from 
Baulon  and  called  the  /Botrr^oi,  knocked  the 
victim  down  ;  and  a  third,  designated  by  the  name 
of  Uurpai^  killed  it.  (Compare  Creuxer's  MytkoL 
wid  Symbol.  L  p.  172,  iv.  p.  122,  Slc)     [U  &] 

DIMACHAE  (fiifudxai)^  Macedonian  horse- 
soldiers,  who  also  fought  on  foot  when  occasion 
required.  Their  armour  was  heavier  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  horse-soldiers,  and  lighter  than  that 
of  the  r^lar  heavy-armed  foot  A  servant  ac- 
companied each  soldier  in  order  to  take  care  of  his 
hoiae  when  he  alighted  to  fight  on  foot  This 
species  of  troops  is  said  to  have  been  first  intro- 
duced by  Alexander  the  Great  (Pollux,  L  132  ; 
Curtius,  V.  13.) 
DIMACHERI.    [Gladiatorks.] 
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DIMENSUM.  [Sbrvus.] 
DIMINUTIO  CATITIS.  [Caput.] 
DIO'BOLOS.  (Drachma.] 
DIOCLEI A  (5tdjc\<(a),  a  festival  celebrated  by 
the  Mejparians  in  honour  of  an  ancient  Athenian 
hero,  Diodes,  around  whose  grave  yonnff  men  as- 
sembled on  the  occasion,  and  amused  themselves 
with  gymnastic  and  other  contests.  We  read  that 
he  who  gave  the  sweetest  kiss  obtained  the  prize, 
consisting  of  a  garland  of  flowers.  (Theocrit 
IdylL  xii.  27,  &c.)  The  Scholiast  on  Theocritas 
(L  e.)  relates  the  origin  of  this  festival  as  fol- 
lows :  —  Diodes,  an  Athenian  exile,  fled  to  Me- 
gara,  where  he  found  a  youth  with  whom  he  fell 
in  love.  In  some  battle,  while  protecting  the 
object  of  his  love  with  his  shield,  he  was  slain. 
The  Megarians  honoured  the  gaUant  lover  with  a 
tomb,  rused  him  to  the  rank  of  a  hero,  and  in 
commemoration  of  his  fiuthful  attachment,  insti- 
tuted the  festival  of  the  Diocleia.  See  BSckh,  ad 
Pmd,  CffymfK  vii.  157.  p.  176,  and  the  Scholiast, 
ad  Ariiopk,  AiAam.  730,  where  a  Megarian 
swean  by  Diodes,  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
he  was  held  in  great  honour  by  the  Megarians. 
(Compan  Wdcker's  Sappho^  p.  39,  and  ad 
2TU^p.79.)  [L.S.] 

DIONY'SIA  (Aior^ia),  festivals  celebrated 
m  various  parts  of  Greece  in  honour  of  Dionysus. 
We  have  to  consider  under  this  head  several 
festivals  of  the  same  deity,  although  some  of  them 
bore  different  names  ;  for  here,  as  in  other  cases, 
the  name  of  the  festival  was  sometimes  derived 
from  that  of  the  god,  sometimes  firom  the  place 
where  it  was  odebrated,  and  sometimes  fivm  some 
particular  circumstance  connected  with  its  odebra- 
tion.  We  shall,  however,  direct  our  attention 
chiefly  to  the  Attic  festivals  of  Dionysus,  as,  on 
account  of  their  intimate  connection  with  the 
origin  and  the  development  of  dramatic  literature, 
they  are  of  greater  importance  to  us  than  any  other 
ancient  festival 

The  general  character  of  the  festivals  of  Dio- 
nysus was  extravagant  merriment  and  enthusiastic 
joy,  which  manifested  themsdves  in  various  ways. 
Tne  import  of  some  of  the  apoarently  unmeaning 
and  absurd  practices  in  which  tne  Greeks  indulged 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia,  has  been 
wdl  explained  by  MUIler  {HiaL  oftke  Lit.  cfAnc 
GrMOBy  i  p.  289) :  —  **  The  intense  desire  fdt  by 
every  worshipper  of  Dionysus  to  light,  to  oonquor, 
to  suffer  in  common  with  him,  made  them  r^ard 
the  subordinate  beings  (satyrs,  panes,  and  nymphs, 
by  whom  the  god  hunsdf  was  suxroundcMd,  and 
through  whom  life  seemed  to  pass  from  him  into 
vegetation,  and  branch  off  into  a  variety  of  beauti- 
fal  or  grotesque  forms),  who  were  ever  present  to 
the  fiincy  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  convenient  step  by 
which  they  could  approach  more  neariy  to  the 
presence  of  their  divinity.  The  customs  so  preva- 
lent at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  of  taking  the  dis- 
guise of  satyrs,  doubtless  originated  in  this  feeling, 
and  not  in  the  mere  desire  of  concealing  excesses 
under  the  disguise  of  a  mask,  otherwise  so  serious 
and  pathetic  a  spectacle  as  tragedy  could  never 
have  originated  in  the  choruses  of  these  satyrs. 
The  desire  of  escaping  from  sdf  into  something 
new  and  strange,  of  living  in  an  imaginary  world, 
breaks  forth  m  a  thousand  instances  in  these 
festivals  of  Dionysus.  It  is  seen  in  the  colnuring 
the  body  with  plaster,  soot,  vermilion,  and  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  green  and  red  juices  of  phints,  wear- 
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ing  gMto  end  deer  ■kiiw  roand  the  Ioim,  covering 
the  iaet  with  luge  Icatcs  of  diifiRmit  plaau ;  and, 
htftly,  in  the  wearing  masks  of  wooa^  baric,  and 
otlier  matrriali,  and  of  a  complete  coetnme  belong- 
ing  to  the  chaiacter.^  Drnnkennete,  and  the 
boisteRMu  Basic  of  flatea,  cynbaUi  and  dnuna, 
were  likewise  common  to  all  DionyBiac  fettiTala. 
In  the  processuMU  called  AWm  (from  d«la(«), 
with  which  they  were  celebnted,  women  also  took 

5 n  in  the  disguise  of  Bairhae,  Lenare,  Thyades, 
aiades,  Nyn^ihs,  iu^  adorned  with  gariands  of 
iry,  and  bearing  the  thynms  in  their  hands  (henoe 
the  god  was  sometimes  called  OifA^^iop^sX  lo 
that  the  whole  train  represented  a  population  in- 
spired, and  actuated  by  the  powerfiDil  presence  of 
the  god.  The  choruses  sung  on  the  occasion  were 
called  dithyrambs,  and  were  hymns  addressed  to 
the  god  in  the  freest  metres  and  with  the  boldest 
imagery,  in  which  his  exploits  and  achieTements 
were  extolled.  [Choevs.]  The  phallus,  the 
symbol  of  the  fertility  of  nature,  was  also  canned 
in  these  processions  (PlaL  IM  C^^M.  iJivii.  p, 
527,  D  ;  Aristoph.  Aekaru,  229,  with  the  SchoL  ; 
Hend.  ii  49),  and  men  disguised  as  women, 
called  Mi^^oAAot  (Ilcsych.  «.  r. ;  Athen.  xiv.  p. 
622),  followed  the  phallus.  A  woman  called 
A  trwefrff  01  carried  the  Aiirrar,  a  \oag  basket  con- 
taining the  image  of  the  god.  Maidens  of  noble 
liirth  (voani^^poi)  ased  to  cairy  figs  in  baskets, 
which  were  sometimes  of  gold,  and  to  wear  gar^ 
lands  of  figs  round  their  neds.  (Aristoph.  Aekarm. 
L  e. ;  Lysistr.  647  ;  NataL  Com.  t.  13.)  The  in- 
dulgence in  drinking  was  considered  by  the  Greeks 
as  a  duty  of  giatitude  which  they  ow«d  to  the 
girer  of  the  Tine ;  hcnee  in  some  places  it  was 
thought  a  crime  to  remain  sober  at  the  Diooysi^ 
(Lndan,  IM  Oalumm.  16.) 

The  Auic  festivals  of  Dionysus  wwe  four  in 
number:  the  A«or^M  Jtor*  ijfo^,  or  the  nual 
Dionysia,  the  A^roia,  the  'AF^earilpia,  and  the 
Aioirio-ia  4y  Iffrct.  After  Rohnken  {Ametar.  ad 
H*9^  Tol.  L  p.  199)  and  Spalding  {AhktmdL 
der  BerL  Aead.  wm  1804—181 1.  p.  70,  Ac.)  had 
declared  the  Anthesteria  and  the  Lenaea  to  be  only 
two  names  for  one  and  the  same  festi^-al,  it  was 
generally  taken  for  granted  that  there  oould  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  real  identity  of  the  two,  until  in 
1817,    A.   Bockh  read  a  paper  to  the  Beriin 

Amikaieriem  and  landi,  Diomjftim^  published  in 
1319,  in  the  Abkmdi.  d.  BerL  Acad.),  in  which 
he  established  by  the  strongest  arguments  the 
difference  between  the  Lenaea  and  Anthesterk. 
An  abridgment  of  Bjkkhli  essay,  containing  all 
that  is  aeoessaiy  to  fonn  a  clear  idea  of  the  whole 
question,  is  given  in  the  Philological  Museum, 
vol.  ii  p.  273,  Ac.  A  writer  in  the  CUmical  Mm- 
9emm^  Th.  Dyer  (vol  iv.  p^  70,  Ac.),  has  since 
endeavoured  to  npport  Rnhnkenls  view  with  some 
new  aignmenta.  The  season  of  the  year  sacred 
to  Dionysus  was  during  the  months  nearest  to  the 
ahoiteat  day  (Pint.  D9  tl  op.  DefyA,  9),  and  the 
Attic  festivals  were  accordingly  celebrated  in  the 
Poseideon,  Oamelion  (the  Lenaeon  of  the  lonians), 
Anthesterion,  and  Elsohebolion. 

The  Aiof^ia  lutr'  «7po^,  or  /wcpd^  the  rural  or 
lesser  Dionysia,  a  vintage  festival,  were  celebrated 
in  the  vanous  dcmes  of  Attica  in  the  month  of 
Poseideon,  and  were  under  the  sQperintendenee  of 
■  B  demarehs.    This 
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the  sevenl  local  magistiates,  the 

was  donbUcis  the  moat  indent  of  all. 


held  with  the  highest  degree  of  merriment  and 
fteedom  ;  even  slaves  enjoyed  full  liberty  during 
its  celebration,  and  their  boisterous  shouts  on  the 


intolerable.  It  is  here  that 
we  have  to  sedi  fer  the  origin  of  comedy,  in  the 
jests  and  tha  scurrilous  abtue  which  the  peasanu 
vented  upon  the  bystanders  from  a  wmon  in 
which  they  rode  about  (mfi^Mf  1^'  V<4«»)- 
Aristophanes  (  Vetp.  620  and  1 479)  calls  the  ooroic 
poets  TpiryyJol,  lee-singen ;  and  comedy,  rpuy^ia, 
iee-mmg  {Aekam.  464,  834  ;  Athen.  il  p.  40)  ; 
from  the  custom  of  smearing  the  fiwe  with  lees  of 
wine,  in  which  the  merry  country  people  indulged 
at  the  vintage.  Tha  Aseolia  and  other  amuse- 
ments, which  were  afterwards  introduced  into  the 
city,  seem  also  originally  to  have  been  pwnliar  to 
the  ranU  Dionysia.  The  Dionysia  in  the  Peiraeeus, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  other  dcmes  of  Attica,  be* 
lonsed  to  the  lesser  Dionysia,  as  is  acknowledged 
both  by  Spalding  and  Bckkh.  Those  in  the 
Peineeus  were  celebrated  with  as  much  splendour 
as  those  in  the  city  ;  for  we  read  of  a  procession,  of 
the  performance  of  comedies  and  tragedies,  which 
at  first  may  have  been  new  as  well  as  old  pieces  ; 
but  when  the  drama  had  attained  a  rrgular  form, 
only  old  Rieces  were  represented  at  the  rural 
Dionysia.  Their  libenl  and  democratical  character 
seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  opposition 
which  these  festivals  met  with,  when,  in  the  time 
of  Pcisistratus,  Thespis  attempted  to  introduce  the 
rural  amusements  of  the  Dionysia  into  the  city  f«f 
Athens.  (Pint  Sof,  c  29,  80  ;  Diog.  Lafrt.  SoL 
ell.)  That  in  other  places,  also,  the  mtnduc- 
tion  of  the  wonhip  of  Dionysus  met  with  srcat 
m^)osition,  must  be  inferred  from  the  I^ends  of 
(}rchomenoa,  Thebes,  Aigos,  Ephesua.  and  other 
plaoesi  Something  similar  seems  to  be  implied  in 
the  account  of  the  restoration  of  tragic  chonises  to 
Dionysus  at  Sicyon.  (Herod,  v.  67.) 

The  second  festival,  the  Leaata  (from  Aifr^s, 
the  wine-press,  from  which  also  the  month  of 
Oamelion  was  called  bv  the  lonians  Lenaeon),  was 
celebrated  in  the  month  of  Oamelion  ;  the  place  of 
its  celebration  was  the  ancient  temple  of  Dionysas 
Limiiaens  (from  Ai/tni,  as  the  district  was  ori- 
giitally  a  swamp,  whence  the  god  was  also  called 
Ai/iMryvr^s).  This  temple,  the  Lenaeon,  was 
situate  south  of  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  close 
by  it.  (SchoL  ad  ArittopL  Bam.  480.)  The 
Lenaea  were  celebrated  with  a  procession  and 
scenic  contests  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  (Demoeth. 
a  Mid.  p.  517.)  The  procession  probably  went 
to  the  Lenaeon,  where  a  goat  (rp^Tot ,  hence  the 
chorus  and  tragedy  which  arose  out  of  it  were 
called  rpayuths  x^'»  •»<!  rpnyygfa)  was  sacri- 
ficed, and  a  chorus  standing  around  the  altar  sang 
the  dithyrambic  ede  to  the  god.  As  the  dithyramb 
was  the  element  out  of  which,  by  the  introduction 
of  an  actor,  tragedy  aroae  [CnoRua],  it  is  natural 
that,  in  the  scenic  contests  of  this  festival,  trsgedy 
should  have  preceded  comedy,  as  we  see  from  the 
important  documents  in  Demosthenes,  (i  e.)  The 
poet  who  wished  his  play  to  be  brought  out  at  the 
Lenaea  applied  to  the  second  arcfaon,  who  had  the 
superintendence  of  this  festival  as  well  aa  the 
Anthesteria,  and  who  gave  him  the  chorus  if  the 
piece  was  thought  to  deserve  it. 

The  third  Dionysiac  festival,  the  AmtietleHa^ 
was  celebrated  on  the  12th  of  the  month  of 
Anthesterion  (Tbucyd.  ii.  15)  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
'  day  fell  on  the  12th9  for  it  hMted  three 
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dajt,  and  the  first  fell  on  the  II th  (Suida«, ».  v. 
Xo4s)^  and  the  third  on  the  13th  (Philoch.  ap. 
Suuiam^  $.  V,  Xirpoi).  The  second  archon  super- 
intended the  celehration  of  the  Anthesteria,  and 
distributed  the  prizes  among  the  victors  in  the 
TariouB  games  which  were  carried  on  during  the 
season.  (Aristoph.  Aeham,  1143,  with  the  Schol.) 
The  first  daj  was  called  TtSotyla:  the  secondi, 
X^cf :  and  the  third,  x^po^  (Harpocrat  and 
Suidas,  9,  V. ;  SchoL  ad  Arittopk,  Ran.  219  ; 
Athen.  x.  p.  437,  vii.  p.  276,  and  iv.  129.)  The 
first  day  derived  its  name  from  the  opening  of  the 
casks  to  taste  the  wine  of  the  preceding  year ;  the 
second  firom  x^^'«  ^^®  c°Pf  <^^  seems  to  have  been 
the  day  devoted  to  drinking.  The  ascolia  seem  to 
have  been  played  on  this  day.  [Arcx)LIA.]  We 
read  in  Suidas  («.  v.  *A(rK6s)  of  another  similar 
amusement  neculiar  to  this  day.  The  drinker 
placed  himsdf  upon  a  bag  filled  with  air,  trumpets 
were  sounded,  and  he  who  emptied  his  cup 
quickest,  or  drank  most,  received  as  his  prise  a 
leather  bag  filled  with  wine,  and  a  garland,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Aelian  (F.  /f.  ii  41),  a  golden  crown. 
(Aristoph.  Ackam,  943,  with  the  SchoL)  The 
K^fios  c^*  afto^if  also  took  place  on  this  day, 
and  the  iests  and  abuse  which  persons  poured 
forth  on  this  occasion  were  doubtless  an  imitation 
of  the  amusements  customary  at  the  rural  Dionysia. 
Athenaeus  (z.  pi  437)  says  that  it  was  customary 
on  the  day  of  the  Cho&  to  send  to  the  sophists 
their  salaries  and  presents,  that  they  too  might 
enjoy  themselves  with  their  friends.  The  third 
day  had  its  name  from  xinpos,  a  pot,  as  on  this 
day  persons  offered  pots  with  flowers,  seeds,  or 
cooked  v^tables,  as  a  sacrifice  to  Dionysus  and 
Hermes  Chthonius.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph,  Aeham. 
1009  ;  Suidas,  9,  v,  X^poi.)  With  this  sacrifice 
were  connected  the  &7WK<f  x^P**^'  mentioned 
by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Ram,  220),  in 
which  the  second  archon  distributed  the  prizes. 
Slaves  were  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  general 
rejoicings  of  the  Anthesteria ;  but  at  the  dose  of 
the  day,  they  were  sent  home  with  the  words 
dvpaCt,  Kapcf,  ovk  It*  *Ay0tirHipia.  (Hesych.  #.«. 
BOpaC*  ;  ProcIuA,  ad  Hesiod,  Op,  et  Dies.) 

It  is  uncertain  whether  dramas  were  performed 
at  the  Anthesteria ;  but  Bockh  supposes  that  co- 
medies were  represented,  and  that  tragedies  which 
were  to  be  brought  out  at  the  great  Dionysia 
were  perhaps  rehearsed  at  the  Anthesteria.  The 
mysteries  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the 
Anthesteria  were  held  at  night,  in  the  ancient 
temple  ir  Aiftyais,  which  was  opened  only  once 
a  year,  on  the  12th  of  Anthesterion.  They  were 
likewise  under  the  superintendence  of  the  second 
archon  and  a  certain  nimiber  of  hrififkrrrai  He 
appomted  fourteen  priestesses,  called  ytpaxpai  or 
ytpapeU,  the  venerable,  who  conducted  the  cere- 
monies with  the  assistance  of  one  other  ]ffiestes8. 
(Pollux,  viiL  9.)  The  wife  of  the  second  archon 
(fiaai\tir(ra)  offered  a  mysterious  sacrifice  for  the 
welfiuv  of  the  city  ;  she  was  betrothed  to  the  god 
in  a  secret  solemnity,  and  also  tendered  the  oath 
to  the  geraerae,  which,  according  to  Demosthenes 
(e.  Nioitr.  p.  1371.  22),  zan  thus:  —  **  I  am  pure 
and  unspotted  by  any  thing  that  pollutes,  and  have 
never  had  intercourse  with  man.  I  will  solemnise 
the  Theognia  and  lobakcheia  at  their  proper  time, 
according  to  the  laws  of  my  ancestors."  The  ad- 
mission to  the  mysteries,  from  which  men  were 
excluded,  took  place  after  especial  preparations, 
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which  seem  to  have  consisted  in  purifications  by 
air,  water,  or  fire.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.yl  740  ;  Paos. 
ix.  20.  §  4  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  13.)  The  initiated  per- 
sons wore  skins  of  fiiwns,  and  sometimes  those  of 
panthers.  Instead  of  ivy,  which  ww  worn  in  the 
public  part  of  the  Dionysia,  the  mystae  wore 
myrtle.  (Schol.  ad  Ariiaph.  Ran,  330.)  The 
sacrifice  offered  to  the  god  in  these  mysteries  con- 
sisted of  a  sow,  the  usual  sacrifice  of  Demeter,  and 
in  some  places  of  a  cow  with  calf.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  history  of  Dionysus  was 
symbolically  represented  in  these  mysteries,  as  the 
history  of  Demeter  was  acted  in  those  of  Eleusiv, 
which  were  in  some  respects  connected  with  the 
former.    (SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  Ran,  343.) 

The  fourth  Attic  festival  of  Dionysus,  Atov^ia 
ip  ttoTci,  iurrutiL  or  fteycEXo,  was  celebrated  about 
the  12th  of  the  month  of  Elaphebolion  (Aescb. 
e.  Ctesiph,  p.  63)  ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether 
they  lasted  more  than  one  day  or  not  The  order 
in  which  the  solemnities  took  place  was,  according 
to  the  document  in  Demosthenes,  as  follows:  — 
The  sreat  public  procession,  the  chorus  of  boys, 
the  fftf/iof  [Chorus],  comedy,  and,  lastly,  trsgedy. 
We  possess  in  Athenaeus  (v.  p.  197,  199)  the  de- 
scription of  a  great  Bacchic  procession,  held  at 
Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus  Philadel- 
phus,  from  which  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
great  Attic  procession.  It  seems  to  have  been 
customary  to  represent  the  god  by  a  man  in  this 
procession.  Plutareh  {Nic.  Z\  at  least,  relates 
that  on  one  occasion  a  beautiful  slave  of  Nicias 
represented  Dionysus  (compare  Athen.  v.  p.  200). 
A  ridiculous  imitation  of  a  Bacchic  procession  is 
describ.^d  in  Aristophanes  {Eedes.  759,  &&).  Of 
the  dramas  which  were  performed  at  the  great 
Dionysia,  the  tragedies  at  least  were  generally 
new  pieces  ;  repetitions  do  not,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  excluded  from  any  Dionysiac  festivaL 
The  first  arehon  had  the  superintendence,  and 
gave  the  chorus  to  the  dramatic  poet  who  wished 
to  bring  out  his  piece  at  this  festivaL  The  prise 
awarded  to  the  dramatist  for  the  best  pby  can< 
sisted  of  a  crown,  and  his  name  was  proclaimed 
in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus.  (Demosth.  Ds  Coron. 
p.  267.)  Strangers  were  prohibited  from  taking 
part  in  the  choruses  of  boys.  During  this  and 
some  other  of  the  great  Attic  festivals,  prisoners 
were  set  freoi  and  nobody  was  allowed  to  seize 
the  goods  of  a  debtor ;  but  a  war  was  not  inter- 
rupted by  its  celebration.  (Demosth.  e,  Boeot, 
de  Norn.  p.  999.)  As  the  great  Dionysia  were 
celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  when  the 
navigation  was  re-opened,  Athens  was  not  only 
visited  by  numbers  of  country  people,  but  also  by 
strangers  from  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  the 
various  amusements  and  exhibitions  on  this  oc- 
casion were  not  unlike  those  of  a  modem  feir. 
(Isocr.  Areop.  p.  203,  ed.  Bekker ;  Xen.  Hiero^ 
111;  compare  Becker,  CkarikUs^  ii.  p.  237,  &c) 
Respecting  the  scrupulous  regularity,  and  the 
enormous  sums  spent  by  the  Athenians  on  the 
celebration  of  these  and  other  festivals,  see  De- 
mosthenes {Philip.  L  p.  50).  As  many  cireum- 
stanees  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the 
Dionysia  cannot  be  made  clear  without  entering 
into  minute  details,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Bdckh^  essay. 

The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  almost  imivenal 
among  the  Greeks  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Enropr, 
and  vke  character  of  his  festivals  wa«  the  same 
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eTaywliere,  only  modified  by  the  natioaal  diilcr 
encee  of  the  ntfiow  tribes  of  the  Oraelu.  It  ii 
exprmly  itated  that  the  SpoxtaiM  did  not  indulge 
90  ranch  in  drinking  during  the  eelebnitioii  of  the 
DioDjaaa  m  other  Oieek^  (Athcn.  ir.  p.  1 56  ; 
Plato,  JM  Jfg.  i.  p.  637.)  The  wonhip  of  Dio* 
nyms  -wwk  in  gencfa),  with  the  exception  of  Co* 
rmth,  Sicyon,  and  the  Doric  coUmics  in  Mathern 
Italy,  leH  popidar  among  the  I>oric  etatet  than  in 
other  paiU  of  Greece.  (MOIler,  Donam*^  iL  10. 
§  6 ;  Battiger,  Idmn  z,  ArcktmL  der  Ma/erm^ 
p.  289,  Sue)  It  was  moat  enthiuiactie  in  Bocotia 
in  the  oigies  on  Mount  Cithaeron,  af  ia  well 
knowB  from  allnnont  and  detcriptione  in  MTeial 
Raaum  poeta.  That  the  eztraniaaot  raeniment, 
and  the  unrestnuned  coodnet  with  which  all  fee- 
tivals  of  tbia  dam  were  celebrated,  did  in  the 
conne  of  time  lead  to  the  gromett  excemfa,  cannot 
be  denied ;  but  we  mu«t  at  the  fame  time  acknow- 
ledge, that  mch  excemea  did  not  occur  until  a 
coraparatively  htte  period.  At  a  very  eariy  period 
of  Grecian  history,  Bacchic  festivals  were  so- 
lemnixed  with  human  sacrifices,  and  traces  of  this 
cuataa  are  discernible  even  until  very  late.  In 
Chios  this  custom  was  superseded  by  another, 
acoordmg  to  which  the  Baccbae  were  obliged  to 
eat  the  raw  pieces  of  flesh  of  the  victim  which 
were  distributied  among  them.  Thb  act  was  called 
mfto^ayim^  and  Dionysus  derived  from  it  the  name 
of  mfti£^s  and  ^if^r^r.  There  was  a  report  that 
even  Tbemistocles,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  tacri* 
ficed  three  noble  Penians  to  this  divinity.  (Plut 
TkemuL  13;  Pelop.  21 ;  compare  Thirlwall,  UiM. 
of  Greece  ii  p.  310.)  But  Plutarch  1i  account  of 
thia  very  instance,  if  true,  shows  that  at  this  time 
such  savage  rites  were  looked  upon  with  honor. 

The  mimhip  of  Dionysus,  whom  the  Romans 
called  Bacchus,  or  mther  the  Bacchic  mysteries 
and  orgies  (Booeaiaaatti),  are  said  to  have  been 
introduced  from  southern  Italy  into  Etruria,  and 
from  thence  to  Rome  (Liv.  xxxix.  8),  where  for  a 
time  they  were  carried  on  in  secret,  and,  during 
the  latter  period  of  their  existence,  at  night  The 
initiated,  according  to  Livy,  did  not  only  indulge 
in  feasting  and  drinking  at  their  meetings,  but 
when  their  minds  were  heated  with  wine,  they 
indulged  in  the  coarsest  excesses  and  the  most 
unnatural  vices.  Young  girls  and  youths  were 
seduced,  and  all  modesty  was  set  aside ;  every 
kind  of  yrucit  found  here  its  full  satisfactioa  But 
the  crimes  did  not  remain  confined  to  these  meet- 
ings: their  consequences  were  manifest  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  for  fiUie  witnesses,  forgeries,  fiUse  wills, 
and  denunciations  proceeded  from  this  focus  of 
crime.  Poison  and  assassination  were  carried  on 
under  the  cover  of  the  society  ;  and  the  voices  of 
those  who  had  been  fraudulently  drawn  into  these 
orgies,  and  would  cry  out  against  the  shameless 
practices,  were  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  the  Bac- 
chantes, and  the  deafening  sounds  of  drums  and 
cymbals. 

The  time  of  initiation  lasted  ten  days,  during 
which  a  person  was  obliged  to  abstain  from  all 
sexual  intercourse  ;  on  the  tenth  he  took  a  solemn 
meal,  underwent  a  purification  by  water,  and  was 
led  into  the  sanctuary  {fiaodumal).  At  first  only 
women  were  initiated,  and  the  orgies  were  cele- 
brated every  year  during  three  days.  Matrons 
alternately  performed  the  functions  of  priests.  But 
Pacula  Annia,  a  Campanian  matron,  pretending 
to  act  under  the  direct  influence  of  Bacchus, 
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changed  the  whole  method  of  cclebfution:  she 
admitted  men  to  the  initiation,  and  tmnsfeiTod 
the  solemnisation  which  had  hitherto  taken  pUice 
during  the  daytime  to  the  night.  Instead  of  three 
days  m  the  year,  she  ordered  that  the  Bacchanalia 
should  be  held  during  five  days  in  every  month. 
It  was  from  the  time  that  thoe  ocgies  were  car- 
ried on  after  this  new  plan  that,  according  to  the 
statement  of  an  ejre- witness  (Liv.  xxxix.  13), 
licentioosness  and  crimes  of  every  description  were 
committed.  Men  as  well  as  women  indulged  in 
the  most  nnnatniml  appetites,  and  those  who  at- 
tempted to  stop  or  to  oppose  snch  odioos  pro- 
ceedings foU  as  victims.  It  was,  as  Livy  says  ^ 
principle  of  the  society  to  hold  every  ordinance 
of  god  and  nature  in  contempt  Men,  as  if  seised 
by  fits  of  madness,  and  under  great  convulsions, 
gave  oracles ;  and  the  matrons,  dressed  as  Bac- 
cbae, with  dishevelled  hair  and  burning  torehes  in 
their  hands,  nn  down  to  the  Tiber  and  plunged 
their  torches  into  the  water ;  the  torches,  how- 
ever, containing  sulphur  and  chalk,  were  not  ex- 
tinguished. Men  who  refused  to  take  nart  in  the 
crimes  of  these  orgies,  were  frequently  tnrown  into 
dark  caverns  and  despatched,  while  the  perue. 
traSors  deckred  that  they  had  been  carried  off  by 
the  gods.  Among  the  number  of  the  members  of 
these  mysteries,  were,  at  the  time  when  they  were 
suppressed,  p  rsons  of  all  dasses  ;  and  during  the 
last  two  years,  nobody  had  been  initiated  whe 
was  above  the  age  of  twenty  years,  as  this  age 
was  thought  most  fit  for  seduction  and  sensiml 
pleasure. 

In  the  year  b.  &  186,  the  consuls  Spurius  Pos* 
tumius  Albinus  and  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  wera 
informed  of  the  existence  of  these  meetings ;  and 
after  having  ascertained  the  &cts  mentioned  above, 
they  made  a  report  to  the  senate.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
14.)  The  senate,  alarmed  by  this  singular  dis- 
covery, and  although  dreading  lest  members  of 
their  own  families  might  be  mvolved,  mvested  the 
consuls  with  extraordinary  power,  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  these  nocturnal  meetings,  to  exert  all 
their  energy  to  secure  the  priests  and  priestesses, 
to  issue  a  proclamation   throughout   Rome  and 


Italy,  forbidding  any  one  to  be  initiated  in  the 
Bacchic  mysteries,  or  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
celebreting  them  ;  but  above  all  things,  to  submit 
those  individuals  who  had  already  been  secured 
to  a  rigid  trial.  The  consuls,  after  having  given 
to  the  subordinate  magistrates  all  the  necessary 
instructions,  held  an  assembly  of  the  people,  in 
which  the  frets  just  discovered  were  explained  to 
the  public,  in  order  that  the  objects  of  the  pro- 
ceedmgs  which  were  to  take  place  mwht  be  known 
to  every  citisen.  A  reward  was  at  the  same  time 
offered  to  any  one  who  might  be  able  to  give 
further  information,  or  to  name  any  one  that  be- 
longed to  the  conspiracy,  as  it  was  called.  Mea- 
sures were  also  tsJcen  to  prevent  any  one  from 
leaving  Italy.  During  the  night  following,  a  great 
number  of  persons  were  apprehended ;  many  of 
them  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives.  The  whole 
number  of  the  initiated  was  said  to  be  7000.  The 
trial  of  all  those  who  were  apprehdhded  lasted 
thirty  days.  Rome  was  almost  deserted,  for  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  had  reason  to  fear. 
The  punishment  inflicted  on  those  who  were  con- 
victed,  varied  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
guilt ;  some  were  thrown  into  prison,  others  were 
put  to  death.    The  women  were  surrendered  ta 
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their  parents  or  husbands,  that  they  might  receire 
their  punishment  in  private.  The  consuls  then 
were  ordered  by  the  senate  to  destroy  all  Baccha- 
nalia throughout  Rome  and  Italy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  altars  or  statues  of  the  god  as  had 
existed  there  firom  ancient  times.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent a  restoration  of  the  Bacchic  oigies,  the  cele- 
brated decree  of  the  senate  {Smahu  audoriiai  <U 
BaedUmaUlms)  was  issued,  commanding  that  no 
Bacchanalia  should  be  held  either  in  Rome  or 
Italy ;  that  if  any  one  should  think  such  cere* 
monies  necessary,  or  if  he  could  not  neglect  them 
without  scruples  or  making  atonements,  he  should 
apply  to  the  praetor  urbanus,  who  miffht  then 
consult  the  senate.  If  the  permission  should  be 
granted  to  him  in  an  assembly  of  the  senate,  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  one  hundred  membos,  he 
might  solemnise  the  Bacchic  sacra ;  but  no  more 
thmi  fire  persons  were  to  be  present  at  the  cele- 
bration ;  there  should  be  no  common  fund,  and  no 
master  of  the  sacm  or  priest  (Lir.  zxxix.  18.) 
This  decree  's  also  mentioned  by  Cicero  (IM 
Legg.  iL  15).  A  brazen  table  containing  this  im- 
portant document  was  discovered  near  Bari,  in 
southern  Italy,  in  the  year  1640,  and  is  at  present 
in  the  imperial  Museum  of  Vienna.  A  copy  of  it 
is  given  in  Drakenborch^  edition  of  Livy  (vol. 
viL  p.  197,  &c  ). 

We  have  in  our  account  of  the  Roman  Baccha- 
nalia closely  followed  the  description  given  by 
Livy,  which  may,  indeed,  be  somewhat  exag- 
gerated ;  but  considering  the  difference  of  character 
between  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  cannot  be 
surprising  that  a  festival  like  the  Dionysia,  when 
once  introduced  among  the  Romans,  should  have 
immediately  degenerated  into  the  grossest  and 
coarsest  excesses.  Similar  consequences  were  seen 
immediately  after  the  time  when  the  Romans  were 
made  acquainted  with  the  elegance  and  the  luxuries 
of  Greek  life  ;  for,  like  barbarians,  they  knew  not 
where  to  stop,  and  became  brutal  in  their  enjoy- 
ments. But  whether  the  account  of  Livy  be  ex- 
aggerated or  not,  this  much  is  certain,  that  the 
Romans,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  suppression  of 
the  Bacchanalia,  considered  these  oigies  as  in  the 
highest  degree  immoral  and  licentious,  as  we  see 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  applied  the  words 
derived  from  Bacchus,  e.  g,  Aocdbr,  baeckans,  bao- 
eio/M,  baeekieus^  and  others.  But  the  most  sur- 
prising circumstance  in  the  account  of  Livy  is,  that 
the  Ihuschanalia  should  have  been  celebrated  for 
several  years  in  the  boisterous  manner  described 
by  him,  and  by  thousands  of  persons,  without  any 
of  the  magistrates  appearing  to  have  been  aware 
of  it. 

While  the  Bacchanalia  were  thus  suppressed, 
another  more  simple  and  innocent  festival  of  Bac- 
chus, the  L&eraHa  (from  ZAsr,  or  Uber  Pater,  a 
name  of  Bacchus),  continued  to  be  celebrated  at 
Rome  every  year  on  the  16th  of  March.  (Ovid. 
F<uL  iii  713.)  A  description  of  the  ceremonies 
customary  at  this  festival  is  given  by  Ovid  (L  c), 
with  which  may  be  compared  Vairo  (De  lAng.  LaL 
V.  65,  ed.  Bipont).  Priests  and  aged  priestesses, 
adorned  with  gariands  of  ivy,  carried  through  the 
city  wine,  honey,  cakes,  and  sweet-meats,  toge- 
ther with  an  altar  with  a  handle  {anacaa  ara\  in 
the  middle  of  which  there  was  a  small  fire-pan 
{focidu$\  in  which  from  time  to  time  sacrifices 
were  burnt  On  this  day  Roman  youths  who  had 
attained  their  sixteenth  year  received  the  toga 
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virilia.  (Cic  ad  AU.  vi.  1.)  That  the  Libenaia 
were  celebrated  with  various  amusements  and  great 
merriment,  might  be  inferred  from  the  genersl 
character  of  Dionysiac  festivals  ;  but  we  may  also 
see  it  from  the  name  laidi  Liberalet,  which  is 
sometimes  used  instead  of  Liberalta ;  and  Naevins 
(op.  Fut.)  expressly  says  that  persons  expressed 
themselves  very  freely  at  the  Liberalia.  St 
Augustine  (De  Civ.  Det,  viL  21)  even  speaks  of 
a  high  degree  of  licentiousness  cazried  on  at  this 
festival.  [L.8.] 

DIOSCU'RIA  (SiMTKo^ia),  festivals  cele- 
brated in  various  parts  of  Greece  in  honour  of  the 
dioscurl  The  Spartan  dioscuria  mentioned  by 
Pansanias  (iv.  27.  §  1  ;  compare  with  iil  16.  g  3) 
and  Spanheim  {ad  CaJHm.  Hymn,  m  PaU.  24), 
were  celebrated  with  sacrifices,  rejoicings,  and 
drinking.  At  Gyrene  the  dioscnri  were  likewise 
honour^  with  a  great  festival.  (Schol.  ad  Pmd, 
Pftk.  V.  629.)  The  Athenian  festival  of  the  dio»- 
cnri  has  been  described  under  KiHACWiA.  Their 
worship  was  very  generally  adopted  in  Greece, 
especisJly  in  the  Doric  and  Achaean  states,  as  we 
conclude  finm  the  great  number  of  temples  dedi- 
cated to  them  ;  but  scarcely  anything  is  known 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  their  festivals 
were  celebrated.  [L.  S.] 

DIOTA.    [Amphora.] 

DIPHTHERA  {^iiS4pa\  a  kind  of  cloak 
made  of  the  skins  of  animals  and  worn  by  herds- 
men and  country  people  in  general.  It  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  GredL  writers.  (Aristoph. 
JVif6. 72,  and  Schol.  Vtsp,  444 ;  Plato,  Chit.  p.  53  ; 
Lucian,  Tim.  e.  12.)  Pollux  (vil  70)  says  that  it 
had  a  covering  for  the  head  {hrucpdi^r\  in  which 
respect  it  wodd  correspond  to  the  Roman  euaJ" 
bu.  [CvcULLua]  (Becker,  Ckariklety  voL  ii.  p^ 
359.) 

DIPHROS  (3(^t).     [C0R11U8  ;  Thronus.] 

DIPLAX  (5iVAiif).    [Pallium.] 

DIPLOIS  (9tw\oh).    [Pallium.] 

DIPLO'MA,  a  writ  or  public  document,  which 
conferred  upon  a  person  any  ri^t  or  privilege. 
During  the  republic,  it  was  granted  by  the  con- 
suls and  senate  ;  and  under  the  empire  by  the 
emperor  and  the  magistrates  whom  he  authorised 
to  do  sa  (Cic.  ad  Fanu  vl  12,  ad  AU.  x.  17, 
0.  /Vs.  37  ;  Sen.  Ben.  viL  10  ;  Suet  Cal.  38,  Ner. 
12,  OM.  7  ;  Dig.  48.  tit  10.  s.  27.)  The  diploma 
was  sealed  by  the  emperor  (Suet  Aug.  50)  ;  it  con- 
sisted of  two  leaves,  whence  it  derived  its  name. 
These  writs  were  especially  given  to  public  couriers, 
or  to  those  who  wished  to  procure  the  nse  of  the 
public  horses  or  carriages.  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  14, 121 ; 
compare  x.  54,  55.)  The  tabellarii  of  the  em- 
peror «would  naturaUy  always  have  a  diploma ; 
whence  we  read  in  an  inscription  (OreUi,  Na 
2917)  fA  tk  dtflamarius  tabeUaritu, 

DFPTYCHA.    [Tabular.] 

DIRECTA  ACTIO.    [Acria] 

piRIBITO'RES,  are  said  by  most  modem 
writers  to  have  been  the  persons  who  gave  to  the 
citizens  the  tabeUa  with  which  they  voted  in  the 
comitia ;  but  Wunder  has  most  distinctly  proved, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Oodeae  Erfvienms  (pp.  cxxvi' — 
dviii.),  that  it  '^'m  the  office  of  the  diribitoies  to 
divide  the  votes  when  taken  out  of  the  dstae^  so  as 
to  determine  which  had  the  majority.  He  remarks 
that  the  etymology  of  diribere  would  lead  us  to 
assign  to  it  the  meaning  of  **  separation  **  or 
"  division,^  as  it  is  compounded  of  dig  and  AoAsm; 


DISCUS, 
in  the  mnie  BMBincr  mdiriMutv  iiof  ito  md  mmtn; 
tbe  k  disappean  um  in  prtuhtn  wnd  ^tAtrv,  which 
come  letpectireljr  from  prm  and  Ao&rrv,  and  ^ 
and  ha6ert.  In  ferend  paewgri  the  word  cannot 
have  any  other  ttgnification  than  that  giren  hy 
Wundes.  (Cic.  Pro  Pkmeia,  20,  ad  <^  Fnir. 
ii'u  4.  i  1  ;  Vaira,  />•  JU  BtuL  iiL  2.  §  1,  iii.  6. 

§18.) 

When  Cicero  mj%  (m  Pimm.  15),  **  fm  roga- 
toreii,  Toa  diribttorea,  roa  coatodea  t^itellanan,**  we 
may  preaume  that  he  mentiona  theae  offieen  in  the 
order  in  which  thej  diachaiged  their  dntiea  in  the 
oomitia.  It  waa  the  office  of  the  n^afofea  to  col- 
lect the  tabHlae  which  each  centory  gare,  aa  ther 
vacd,  befoiv  the  ballot  waa  mtrodooed,  to  aak 
(rcyofw)  each  centmy  fer  ita  votea,  and  report 
them  to  the  magiatrate  who  preaided  orer  tho 
eoodtia.  The  diribOorm,  aa  haa  been  alreadT  fa- 
marked,  divided  the  Totea  when  taken  oat  ol  the 
oitae,  and  handed  them  oTer  to  the  mttodn,  who 
checked  them  off  by  pointa  marked  on  a  tablet 
[Compare  Cista  ;  Sitcla.] 

DISCUS  (Stcrcof),  a  cirealar  pkte  of  atone 
{XiBUw  UatuH,  Find.  I$tk.  lU\iX  metal  {wpUm- 
dida  pomdera  ditdy  Mart  xir.  164),  made  for 
throwing  to  a  diatance  aa  aa  exerdae  of  atrength 
and  dexterity.  Thia  waa,  indeed,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal gymnaatic  exerdaea  of  the  aneienta,  being 
indnded  in  the  PmUUkUm,  It  waa  piactiaed  in 
the  heroic  age.  (Hom.//.iL  774,  Otnii  129, 
186—188,  xrii  16&) 

The  diacoa  waa  ten  or  twelve  inchee  in  diameter, 
ao  aa  to  reach  above  the  middle  of  the  forearm 
when  held  in  the  right  hand.  The  object  waa  to 
throw  it  from  a  fixed  apot  to  the  greateat  diatance  ; 
and  m  doing  thii  each  player  had  a  friend  to  mark 
the  point  at  which  the  diacaa,  when  thrown  by 
him,  atmck  the  groond.  (OdL  viiL  186—200  ; 
Scat  TMf.  tL  708.)  The  diatanee  to  which  it 
waa  cecnmonly  thrown  became  a  meaaore  of  length, 
called  rk  dUxavpa.     (IL  xxiii.  481,  623.) 

The  apace  on  which  the  diaeobolna,  or  thrower 
of  the  diacoa,  atood,  waa  called  ^oAtft,  and  waa 
indieated  by  being  a  little  higher  than  the  groond 
•orraonding  it  Aa  each  man  took  hia  atation, 
with  hia  body  entirely  naked,  on  the  3aVf  ft,  he 
placed  hia  right  foot  forward,  bending  hia  knee. 
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and  reatbg  principally  on  thia  foot  The  diacoa 
being  held,  read^  to  be  thrown,  in  hia  right  hand, 
he  atooped,  toramg  hia  body  towarda  it,  and  hia 
left  hand  waa  natamlly  tonied  in  the  aame  dirce- 
tion.  (PhiloMT.  Ima^  L  24  ;  Welcker,  ad  foe.) 
Thia  attitude  waa  repieaeated  by  the  acnlpCor 
lljrron  in  one  of  hia  worka,  and  ia  addooed  by 
Qnintilian  </oit  Or.  n.  18.  1 10)  to  ahow  how 
moch  greater  akill  ■  diaplayed  by  the  artiat,  and 
how  moch  more  powerful  an  eflect  ia  prodaced  on 
the  apectator,  when  a  peraon  ia  repmrated  in 
action,  than  when  he  ia  at  reat  or  atanding  erect 
We  fortonately  poaa<aa  aereral  oopiea,  more  or  leaa 
entire,  of  thia  celebrated  atatoe  ;  and  one  of  the 
beat  of  them  ia  in  the  Britiah  Mnaeom  (aee  the 
preceding  woodcnt).  It  repreaenta  the  pkyer  juat 
ready  to  awing  roond  hia  outatretched  arm,  ao  aa 
to  deacribe  with  it  a  aemicirde  in  the  air,  and 
thoa,  with  hia  collected  force,  to  prefect  the  diacoa 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degreea,  at  the  aame  time 
apringing  forward  ao  aa  to  give  to  it  the  tmpetoa  of 
hia  whole  body.  Diacom  **  vaato  cootorqaet  tar- 
bine,  et  ipae  proaeqoitor.**    (Statiaa,  L  e.) 

Sometimea  a  heavy  maaa  of  a  apheiical  form 
(o-^Aoff)  waa  oaed  inatead  of  a  diacoa,  aa  wbeo  the 
Oreeka  at  the  frmeral  nmea  contended  for  a  lump 
of  iron,  which  waa  to  be  given  to  him  who  eoold 
throw  it  furtheat  (/I  xxiil  826 — 846.)  The 
vi^ot  waa  perforated  m  the  centre,  ao  that  a  rope  or 
thong  mignt  be  paaaed  throogb  and  uaed  in  throw- 
ing It  (Eiatoath.  ed.  Bemhardy,  p.  251.)  In  this 
fonn  the  diaeobolia  ia  atill  practiaed  by  the  moon- 
taineera  of  the  canton  of  Appensell,  in  Switaer- 
land.  They  mret  twice  a  year  to  throw  roond 
atonea  of  great  weight  and  aize.  Thb  they  do  by 
a  lodden  leap  and  forcible  a  winging  of  the  whole 
body.  The  aame  atone  b  taken  by  all,  aa  in  the 
caae  of  the  ancient  diacoa  and  ^^Kas :  he  who  aenda 
it  to  the  greateat  diatance  reoeivea  a  public  prise. 
The  atone  ia  lifted  aa  high  aa  the  right  ahoolder 
(aee  woodcot ;  itarufMMmo,  IL  xxiii  431)  before 
being  projected.  (Ebd,  Schiiderwig  dtt  GMry- 
tiotker  der  Sekteeiix,  i.  p.  174.)  [J.  Y.J 

DISPENSATOR.     [Calculator.] 
DITHYRAMBUSw     [Cnoaus.] 
DIVERSO'RIUM.    [Caupona.] 
DIVIDrCULUM.        [AQUASDiKrrva,      p. 
124.  a.] 

DIVINATIO  ia,  according  to  Cicero  (/># 
Divmai,  i.  1),  a  preaenaion  and  a  knowledge  of 
fotore  thinga  ;  or,  according  to  Chryaippoa  (Cic 
IM  DiwmaL  il  63),  a  power  in  man  which  foreaeea 
and  explaina  thoae  ai^  which  the  ffoda  throw  in 
hia  way,  and  the  divmer  moat  therefore  loiow  the 
diapoaition  of  the  goda  towarda  men,  the  import  of 
their  ai^^na,  and  by  what  mcana  theae  aigna  are  to 
be  obtamed.  According  to  thia  latter  definition, 
the  meaning  of  the  Latin  word  divinatio  ia  nar- 
rower than  that  of  the  Greek  /mttm^,  in  aa  moch 
aa  the  latter  aignifiea  any  meana  by  which  the 
decreea  of  the'goda  can  be  diaoovered,  the  natural 
aa  well  aa  the  artificial ;  that  ia  to  aay,  the  aeera 
and  the  ocadea,  where  the  will  of  the  goda  ia  re- 
vealed by  inapiration,  aa  well  aa  the  <uvinatio  in 
the  aenae  of  Chryaippoa.  In  the  one,  num  ia  the 
paanve  mediom  tluoogh  which  the  deity  reveala 
the  fotore  ;  while  in  Uie  other,  roan  diacovera  it 
by  hia  own  akill  or  experience,  withoot  any  |n«- 
tendon  to  inapiration.  Aa,  however,  the  aeer  or 
vatea  waa  alao  frequently  called  divinoa,  we  ahall 
treat,  ondcr  thia  head,  of  aeer«  aa  well  aa  of  otheg 
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kinds  of  diTiiiatio.  The  subject  of  oracles  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  separate  article.     [Oraculvm.] 

The  belief  that  the  decrees  of  the  divine  will 
were  oocastonally  revealed  bj  the  deity  himself  or 
could  be  discovered  bj  certain  individuals,  is  one 
which  the  classical  nations  of  antiquity  had,  in 
common  with  many  other  nations,  before  the 
attainment  of  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  culti- 
vation. In  early  ages  such  a  belief  was  natural, 
and  perhaps  founded  on  the  feeling  of  a  very  close 
connection  between  man,  Ood,  and  nature.  But 
in  the  course  of  time,  when  men  became  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  nature,  this  belief  was 
abandoned,  at  least  by  the  more  enlightened  minds, 
while  the  multitudes  still  continued  to  adhere  to 
it ;  and  the  governments,  seeing  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  it,  not  only  countenanced,  but  en- 
couraged and  supported  it. 

The  seen  or  fidvTcis,  who,  under  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  gods,  chiefly  that  of  Apollo,  announced 
the  future,  seem  originally  to  have  been  connected 
with  certain  places  where  oracles  were  given  ;  but 
in  subsequent  times  they  formed  a  distinct  class  of 
persons,  independent  of  any  locality  ;  one  of  them 
is  Calchas  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Apollo,  the 
god  of  prophecy,  viras  generally  the  source  from 
which  the  seera,  as  well  as  other  diviners,  derived 
their  knowledge.  In  many  families  of  seers  the 
inspired  knowledge  of  the  future  was  considered 
to  be  hereditary,  and  to  be  transmitted  from  father 
to  son.  To  these  fiunilies  belonged  the  lamids 
(Pans.  iiL  11.  §  5,  &c.  ;  Bdckh,  ad  Find.  OL  vl 
p.  152),  who  from  Olympia  spread  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Greece ;  the  Branchidae,  near 
Miletus  (Conon,  S3)  ;  the  Eumolpids,  at  Athens 
and  Eleusis  ;  the  Clytiads  (Pans,  vi  17.  §  4),  the 
Telliads  (Herod.  viiL  27  ;  Pans.  x.  1.  §  4,  &&  ; 
Herod,  ix.  37),  the.  Acamanian  seers,  and  others. 
Some  of  these  £unilies  retained  their  celebrity 
till  a  very  bte  period  of  Grecian  history.  The 
manteis  made  their  revelations  either  when  re- 
quested to  do  so  on  important  emergencies,  or 
they  made  them  spontaneously  whenever  they 
thought  it  necessary,  either  to  prevent  some 
calamity  or  to  stimulate  their  countrymen  to  some- 
thing beneficiaL  The  civil  government  of  Athens 
not  only  tolerated,  but  protected  and  honoured 
them  ;  and  Cicero  {De  DwintU.  L  43)  says,  that 
the  manteis  were  present  in  all  the  public  assem- 
blies of  the  Athi^nians.  (Compare  Aiistoph.  Pac, 
1025,  with  the  SchoL  ;  Ntib.  325,  &&  and  the 
SchoL  ;  Lycnrg.  c.  Leocrat.  p.  196.)  Along  with 
the  seers  we  may  also  mention  the  Bacides  and 
the  Sibyllae.  Both  existed  from  a  very  remote 
time,  and  were  distinct  from  the  manteis  so  fiu:  as 
they  pretended  to  derive  their  knowledge  of  the 
future  from  sacred  books  (xpV<^f^h  which  they 
consulted,  and  which  were  in  some  places,  as  at 
Athens  and  Rome,  kept  by  the  government  or 
some  especial  officers,  in  the  acropolis  and  in  the 
most  revered  sanctuary.  Bacis  was,  according  to 
Pausanias  (x.  12.  §  6  ;  compare  with  iv.  27.  §  2), 
in  Boeotia  a  general  name  for  a  man  inspired 
by  nymphs.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (i'ajr, 
1009)  and  Aelian  {V.H.  xiL  35)  mention  three 
original  Bacides,  one  of  Eleon  in  Boeotia,  a  second 
of  Athens,  and  a  third  of  (^phys  in  Arcadia. 
(Compare  Aristoph.  Equit  123,  998,  Atms,  963  ; 
Clem.  Alex.  S^ram,  L  398.)  From  these  three 
Bacides  all  others  were  said  to  be  descended,  and 
to  have  derived  their  name.    Antichares  (Herod. 
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T.  43),  Musaeus  (Herod,  vil  6),  Eudous  of  Cyprus 
(Pans.  X.  12.  §  6),  and  Lycus,  son  of  Pandion 
(Pans.  /.  e.X  probably  belonged  to  the  Bacides. 
The  Sibyllae  were  prophetic  women,  probably  of 
Asiatic  origin,  whose  peculiar  custom  seems  to 
have  been  to  wander  with  their  sacred  books  from 
place  to  pbu».  (Liv.  i  7.)  Aelian  (  V.  H.  xiL  35) 
states  that,  according  to  some  authors,  there  were 
four  Sibyllae,  —  the  Erythraean,  the  Samian,  the 
Egyptian,  and  the  Sardinian ;  but  that  othen 
added  six  more,  among  whom  theie  was  one 
called  the  Omiaean,  and  another  called  the  Jewish 
Sibylla.  Compare  Suidas  (f.e.  SltfvAAoi),  and 
Pausanias  (x.  12),  who  has  devoted  a  whole  chap- 
ter to  the  Sibyllaie,  in  which,  however,  he  does  not 
cleariv-  distinguish  between  the  Sibyllae  properly 
so  called,  and  other  women  who  travelled  about 
and  made  the  prophetic  art  their  profession,  and 
who  seem  to  have  been  very  numeroos  in  all  parts 
of  the  ancient  worid.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  L  319.) 
The  Sibylla  whose  books  gained  so  great  an  im- 
portance at  Rome,  was,  according  to  Varro  (op. 
LadanL  L  6),  the  Erythraean :  the  books  which 
she  was  said  to  have  sold  to  one  of  the  Tarquins, 
were  carefully  concealed  from  the  public,  and  only 
accessible  to  the  duumvirs.  The  eariy  existence 
of  the  Sibyllae  is  not  as  certain  as  that  of  the 
Bacides  ;  but  in  some  legends  of  a  late  date,  they 
occur  even  in  the  period  previous  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  an  early 
period  every  town  in  Greece  had  its  [wophecies  by 
some  Bacis  or  Sibylla.  (Paus.  l.e.)  They  seem  to 
have  retained  their  celebrity  down  to  the  time  of 
Antiochus  and  Demetrius.  (See  Niebuhr,  HvU.  of 
RoiMy  L  p.  503,  &c.) 

Besides  these  more  respectable  prophets  and 
prophetesses,  there  were  numbers  of  diviners  of  an 
inferior  order  (x^tr/AoX^Toi),  who  made  it  their 
business  to  explain  all  sorts  of  signs,  and  to  tell 
fortunes.  They  were,  however,  more  particulariy 
popular  with  the  lower  orders,  who  are  every  whera 
most  ready  to  believe  what  is  moot  marvellous  and 
least  entitled  to  belief.  This  class  of  diviners, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  until  a 
comparatively  late  period  (Thucyd.  ii.  21 ;  Aristoph. 
^eef,  897,  /*(ur,  986, 1034,  &c),  and  to  have  been 
looked  upon,  even  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  aa 
nuisances  to  the  public. 

These  soothsayen  lead  us  lutturaDy  to  the  mode 
of  divination,  of  which  such  frequent  use  was  made 
by  the  ancients  in  all  the  a&in  of  public  and 
private  life,  and  which  chiefly  consisted  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  numberless  signs  and  phenomena. 
No  public  undertaking  of  any  consequence  was 
ever  entered  upon  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
without  consulting  the  will  of  the  gods,  by  observ- 
ing the  signs  which  they  sent,  especially  those  in 
the  sacrifices  offered  for  the  purpose,  and  by  which 
they  were  thought  to  indicate  the  success  or  the 
faOore  of  the  undertaking.  For  this  kind  of  divi- 
nation  no  divine  inspiration  was  thought  necessary, 
but  merely  experience  and  a  certam  knowledge 
acquired  by  routine  ;  and  although  in  some  cases 
priests  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
and  explaining  signs  [AuouR;  Hakuspbz],  yet 
on  any  sudden  emergency,  especially  in  private 
affiiin,  any  one  who  met  with  something  extraor- 
dinary, might  act  as  his  own  interpreter.  The 
principal  signs  by  which  the  gods  were  thought  to 
declare  their  will,  were  thinn  connected  with  the 
offering  of  sacrifices,  the  flight  and  voice  of  birds. 
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J  to  Amthjhm  {Promtik, 
492;&c>,tiiei]ivantMBof  Pnmetheiii.  It  mom 
to  hsre  been  moat  coltiTated  hj  the  Stniaeaiiai 
amflng  whom  h  vaa  imiaed  mte  a  cwinpleta  adenee, 
and  ton  whom  it  paaaed  to  the  Ronua.  8acri- 
ficeawcae  ehlicr  offered  for  tko  apodal  pupoaa  of 
tlie  soda,  or  in  the  OfdiaaiT  war ;  but 
aoea  ue  aigna  were  uiamed,  and  whan 
tkej  woo  pnpitMaa,  the  ncrifieo  waa  aid  caAAia- 
pcor.  The  printiBal  pointathat  were  MDcnUj  oh* 
aeried  were,  1.  The  manner  in  whi£  the  Tictim 
approached  ta  the  altar,  whether  vtlcring  «  aoond 
or  not ;  the  fixmer  waa  eonaidered  a  £?OBimble 
oBsen  in  the  ncnfiee  at  the  Paninniwn,  (Stmb. 
Tiii.pL384;eompBrePana.iT.S2.  IS.)  2.  The 
nataxe  of  the  intcatiDM  with  rmpect  to  their  eoloor 
and  amoothnem  (AeachyL  PnmuA.  498,  dtc. ; 
Eoripu  ElteL  833)  ;  the  livw  and  Vile  ware  of 
particalar  inqiartanee.  [Caput  Eztoevii.]  8. 
The  natnre  of  the  ibme  which  eouaumed  the 
aacrifioe  (eee  Vakkaoacr,  ad  fianyn  Pkom,  1261); 
hence  the  wofda,  wp^^iarroia,  fymvprn  ^inwirm, 
^A«7ir«A  0*4^0X0.  That  the  aoioke  riaiog  from 
the  ahar,  the  Ufaatioo,  and  tariooa  other  thinga 
oficred  to  the  ^oda,  were  likewiae  eonaidered 
aa  a  meana  throqgfa  which  the  win  of  the  goda 
might  he  leaned,  ia  dear  from  the  nasma, 
■■■laiianoia,  Xdmnftm^^  a^iiB|ni>  i  tfa,  and 
ethos.  Eapedal  can  waa  alao  taken  daring  a 
aaoifiee,  that  no  inanapidoaa  or  friToloaa  wwda 
were  nltared  hy  any  of  the  b]ratanden :  hence  the 
admonitiana  of  the  prieata,  a^fifpfrrcand  «ifi|^ 
or  rrywrc,  ^mrnur^j/mtU  JMyww,  and  othcn ;  for 
improper  ezpreaaiona  were  not  only  thought  to  pol- 
late  mod  prjbne  thu  mend  act,  hot  to  to  onlacky 
oraena  (8»v^w^  xX^i^t,  ^V««  f**«^  « 
iyi^  Piod.  61  Ti  112  ;  Hom.  JL'n.  41). 

The  art  of  interpreting  aigna  of  the  aecond  dam 
waa  called  ehiritfruc^  augiarnm  or  amifrieimm.  It 
waa,  like  the  focmer,  common  to  Oredca  and  Ro- 
mana,  but  waa  nerer  dereloped  into  ao  complete 
a  syatem  by  the  foimer  aa  by  the  latter ;  nor  did  it 
ever  attain  the  aame  degree  of  importance  in  Oreeee 
as  it  did  at  Rome.  [Auouil]  The  Oneka, 
when  obecrring  the  flight  of  birda,  toned  their 
&oe  townrda  iIm  north,  and  then  a  bird  mearing 
to  the  right  (eaat),  eapedally  an  eagle,  a  heron,  or 
a  frkon,  waa  a  fitvooaUe  aign  (Horn.  IL  »▼. 
274,  zzir.  310,  Od.  xt.  524) ;  while  biida  ap- 
penring  to  the  left  (weat)  were  conndered  aa  un- 
lucky  aigna.  (Horn.  IL  ziL  201,  280  ;  Featos 
«. «.  Simutme  Avea.)  Sometimea  die  mere  appear- 
ance of  a  bird  waa  thooght  sofBdcnt :  thua  the 
Atheniana  dwaya  conndered  the  appearance  of  an 
owl  aa  a  Indcy  dgn ;  hence  the  prorerb,  yktt^ 
Iwrarut,  **  theoid  ia  out,**  t.  e.  we  hare  good  hick. 
Other  annnda  appearing  uneneetedly,  eapeddly 
tn  tavetten  on  their  road  {M9m  o^^iMa),  were 
alao  thooght  ominona  ;  and  at  Athena  it  waa  con- 
ndered a  inery  imlocky  omen,  when  a  weaml  ap- 
p(^ued  dming  the  aaaemUy  of  the  people.  (Ariatopk 
Eedet.  793.)  Soperatitiona  of  this  kind  are  atill 
met  with  in  aererd  European  eonntriea  Variona 
other  meana  were  need  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the 
goda,  andi  aa  the  ^Ofipo/uirrMia,  or  divination  by 
phMSigatnwaonredhotiron;  the  AioAvf^^iarrda, 
by  dMTfing  the  figvBM  which  melted  lead  £anaed ; 
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own  name  on  hcrba  and  Icavea,  wl 
ezpoeed  to  the  wind,  Aa, 
Of  greater  importance  t 
mala,  at  leaat  to  the  Oreeka,  were'  the  . 

heavcna,  partacnlariy  durii^  any  poblie 
obanved  and 


They  ware  not  only  < 
interpreted  by  private  indindnala  in  their  own 
amgiatiatca.  The  Spartan 
n  Phtareh  (ApmL  11), 
regular  obacrvationa  in  the  heaTcns  erery 
ninth  year  during  the  night ;  and  the  frmily  of 
the  Pythaiatae,  of  Atheu,  made  dmikr  obaerr. 
atiena  erery  year  before  the  theoria  eat  ami  fiir 
Ddoa.  (MOller,  Doriamt,  iL  2.  |  14.)  Among 
the  unlucky  phenemm  in  the  heaTcns  (SiooivmSb, 
ayM,  or  porimta)  were  thunder  and  lightning 
(Arialflph.  Avfae.  798 ;  Suatath.  ml  ^om.  Od,  xx. 
104),  an  edipM  of  the  aun  or  moon  (Thucyd.  tIL 
60),  cnrthquakea  (Xen.  HMm.  iv.  7. 1  4),  mfai  oT 
blood,  atonea,  milk,  dtc  (Uom./^  xL  53,  Ac;  Cic 
IM  DmmaL  L  48).  Any  one  of  theee  dgna  waa 
ndHcient  at  Athena,  aa  wdl  aa  at  Rome,  to  break 
up  the  aaaemUy  of  the  people.  (Schlfmann,  D» 
CbmiL  Atk  p.  146.  Ac.  trend.)  In  common  life, 
thiqga  apparently  of  no  hnportaace,  when  oeeurring 
at  a  critiod  BBoment,  were  thought  by  the  andcnta 
to  be  ngna  lent  by  tbefoda,  from  which  condunona 
might  to  drawn  reapactmg  the  Inture.  Among  theee 


^. 


Hem.  Od.  zrii.  561,  with  the  note  of  Euatath. ; 
ICen.  Anab.  ia  2.  {  9 ;  Plut  TkmmitL  18 ;  Orid, 
HmrmL  19,  151  ;  Proprrt.  a  2.  88),  twinkling 
of  the  eyea  (Theocrit  iil  87  ;  Plant  Ptmd.  L  2. 
105  ;  compare  Wttatemann,  ad  TktoenL  L  c\ 
tinkling  of  the  ear^  and  numberlem  other  thinga 
which  we  cannot  here  enumerate.  Some  of  them 
tova  retained  ttoir  aigniflcance  with  tto  super- 
atitiooa  arahitnde  down  to  the  preaent  day. 

The  art  of  interpreting  dreama  (Jpti^owoXis), 
which  had  pretobly  been  mtrodneed  mto  Europe 
from  Aaia,  where  it  ia  still  a  uniTerml  practice, 
aeema  in  tto  Homeric  age  to  tore  been  hdd  in 
high  eateem ;  fer  dreama  were  aaid  to  to  lent  by 
Zeoa.  (Hom.  A  L  63,  il  init,  CM.  It.  841,  ziz. 
457.)  In  sobaequent  timea,  that  dam  of  divinen 
who  oceuped  themaelvoa  with  tto  interpretation  of 
dreams,  aeema  to  tore  been  very  nnmeroua  and 
popukr ;  but  they  nerer  enjoyed  anr  protection 
frwn  the  state,  and  were  only  reaorted  to  by  pri- 
vate individoala.  Some  persona  are  said  to  have 
gained  ttoir  livdihood  by  this  profeaaion.  (Phit. 
AriitkL  27.)  Reapcctmg  the  omdm  which  were 
obtained  by  paming  a  night  and  dreaming  in  a 
teniple,  aee  OajuruLUM. 

For  further  inlbrmation  eoneeming  the  art  of 
divination  in  general,  see  Cicero^  woric,  IM  Dim- 
ncHomt,  Tto  /mrruc^  of  tto  Greeks  is  treated  of 
at  aome  length  by  Waehsmuth  (HeUam,  AHerlk, 
iL  2. jp.  259,  &&,  vol  iL  'p.  585,  2d  edit)  Com- 
pare Thirlwall'b  Ifi$L  o/Otmob^  i.  n.  206,  Ac 

The  word  divinatio  waa  need  m  a  particuhr 
manner  by  the  Romana  aa  a  htw-term,  which  re- 
qniiea  aome  explanation.  If  in  any  case  two  or 
more  aecasen  came  ibrward  against  one  and  the 
same  individual,  it  waa,  as  the  phram  ran,  dteided 
by  divmaiiOf  who  ahonld  to  the  chief  or  red  ao- 
cuaer,  whom  the  others  then  joined  as  snbacrip- 
torm ;  ••  e.  by  putting  their  namea  to  tto  charge 
brought  against  the  offender.  This  tranaactlon,  by 
wlu»  one  of  aererd  accuseri  waa  adected  to  coo^ 
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duct  the  accnaatioii,  was  called  divinatio,  as  the 
question  here  was  not  about  facts,  but  about  some- 
thing which  was  to  be  done,  and  which  conld  not 
be  found  oat  by  witnesses  or  written  documents  ; 
so  that  Uie  judices  had,  as  it  were,  to  divine  the 
course  which  they  had  to  take.  (Ascon.  mArgum. 
ad  Ge,  IHvmat,  m  Omo.  p.  99.  ed.  Orelli.)  Hence 
the  oration  of  Cicero,  in  which  he  tries  to  show  that 
he,  and  not  Q.  Caecilius  Niger,  ought  to  conduct 
the  accusation  against  Verres,  is  called  Divmatio 
in  CaecHium,  Compare  &  15  and  20  of  the  oration, 
and  Oellius,  il  4.  [L.S.] 

DIvrsOR.    [Ambitus.] 

DIVORTIUM,  divoice.  1.  Grbbr.  The  term 
for  this  act  was  kw6K9i^is  or  &w^c^is,  the  former 
denoting  the  act  of  a  wife  learing  her  husband,  and 
the  hitter  that  of  a  husband  dismissing  his  wife. 
(DeuL  0.  Onel,  p.  865,  c.  Neasr,  pp.  1362,  1365.) 
The  only  Greek  states  respecting  whose  laws  of 
divorce  we  have  any  knowledge,  are  Athens  and 
Sparta.  In  both  states  the  law,  it  appears,  permitted 
both  husbandand  wife  to  call  for  and  effect  a  divorce, 
though  it  was  much  easier  for  a  husband  to  get  rid 
of  his  wife  than  for  a  wife  to  get  rid  of  her  husband. 
The  law  at  Athens  allowed  a  man  to  divorce  his 
wife  without  ceremony,  simply  by  his  act  of  sending 
her  out  of  his  house  (^mr^/Awtiy,  Awoir^ftwciy),  but 
he  was  bound  to  restore  to  her  the  dowry  which  she 
had  brought  to  him,  or  to  pay  her  the  interest  of 
nine  oboli  per  dnchma  every  month,  and  in  ad« 
dition  to  this,  to  provide  for  her  maintenance. 
(Demosth.  c  Nmtr,  p.  1362.)  It  would,  however, 
seem  that  a  husband  thus  dumissing  his  wife, 
usually  did  so  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  (Ly- 
siaa,  e.  Aldb,  p.  541.)  What  became  of  the 
children  in  such  a  case  is  not  mentioned,  but  it 
is  probable  that  they  remamed  with  the  &ther.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  wife  wished  to  leave  her  has- 
band,  she  was  obliged  in  person  to  ^>pear  before 
the  archon  and  to  deliver  up  to  him  a  memorial 
containing  the  reasons  why  she  wished  to  be  di- 
vorced. (Pint.  Alcib,  8.)  She  had  to  conduct  her 
case  quite  alone,  for  as  she  was  in  her  husband^s 
power  so  long  as  the  verdict  was  not  given,  no  one 
Aad  a  right  to  come  forward  and  plead  her  case.  If 
both  parties  agreed  upon  a  divorce,  no  further  pro- 
ceedings were  required,  mutual  consent  V^ing  suf- 
ficient to  dissolve  a  marriage.  But  if  one  party  ob- 
jected, an  action  (&TOT^/i^c«s  or  AiraXsi^^'  e'lni) 
might  be  brought  against  the  other :  the  proceed- 
ings in  such  a  case,  however,  are  unknown.  (Heff- 
ter,  Atken.  Cferichttverf,  pp.  250,  414  ;  Meier,  AtL 
Proe.  p.  413,  Ac) 

At  Sparta,  it  seems,  a  man  might  dismiss  his  wife, 
if  she  bore  him  no  issue.  (Herod,  v.  39,  vi.  61.) 

Charondas,  in  his  legislation  at  Thnrii,  had  per- 
mitted divorce,  bat  his  law  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied by  the  addition,  that  if  divorced  persons  should 
wish  to  many  again,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
many  a  person  younger  than  the  one  from  whom  he 
(or  she)  had  been  sepunited.     (Diod.  ziL  18.) 

A  woman,  after  her  divorce,  returned  to  the 
house  of  her  fiither,  or  of  that  relative  who  was 
under  obligation  to  protect  her  if  she  had  never 
been  married  at  all.  In  reference  to  hw  he  was 
her  K<ipios,  (Demosth.  c  Neaer.  p.  1 362.)     [L.  S.] 

2.  Roman.  The  ytrotd  dwortium  signified  ge- 
nerally a  separation,  and,  in  a  special  sense,  a  dis- 
solution of  marriage.  A  Roman  marriage  was  dis- 
solved by  the  dea&  of  the  wife  or  husband,  and  by 
divortium  in  the  lifetime  of  the  husband  and  wife. 
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The  statement  of  Plntareh  (HmmiL  22)  that  the 
husband  alone  had  originally  the  power  of  effecting 
a  divorce  may  be  true  ;  but  we  cannot  rely  al- 
together on  such  an  authority.  In  the  cases  of  con- 
ventio  in  maimm,  one  might  suppose  that  a  woman 
could  not  effect  a  divoiee  without  the  consent  of 
her  husband,  but  a  passage  of  Gaius  (i.  137)  seeroa 
to  say,  that  the  cooTentio  in  manom  did  not  limit 
the  wife*!  freedom  of  divorce  at  the  time  when 
Gaius  wrote  (Rocking,  Instil,  I  229.  n.  3).  The 
nissnge  of  Dionyuus  (AnHf.  iZoM.  ii.  25),  in  which 
he  treats  of  marriage  by  eonfiirreatio,  dedarea  that 
the  marriage  could  not  be  dissolved. 

As  the  essential  part  of  a  marriage  was  the  con- 
sent and  conjugal  afiectkm  of  the  parties,  it  was 
considered  that  this  afiectien  was  necessary  to  its 
continuance,  and  accordingly  either  party  might 
declare  his  or  her  intention  to  dissolve'  the  con- 
nection. No  judicial  decree,  and  no  interferenoe 
of  an^  public  authority,  was  requisite  to  dissolve  a 
mamage.  Filiifiunilias,  of  coune,  lequived  the 
consent  of  those  in  whose  power  they  were.  The 
first  instanoe  of  divorce  at  Rome  is  said  to  have 
occnned  about  b.  c  234,  when  Spk  Carvilina  Ruga 
out  away  his  wife  (A.  OeU.  iv.  3,  zvii  21  ; 
VaL  Mas.  li  1.  §  4)  en  the  ground  of  hairen- 
ness :  it  is  added  that  his  conduct  was  generally 
conderaned.  The  real  meaning  of  the  slory  ia 
ezpUined  by  Savigny  with  his  usual  acntenesa 
(Zdiitekrift^  &G.  ToL  t.  p^  269). 

Towa]^  the  latt«r  part  of  the  republic,  and 
under  the  empire,  divorces  becane  veiy  cooBmon ; 
and  in  the  case  of  mairiagea,  where  we  aasmae 
that  there  was  no  conventb  in  BiaDnm,  there  waa 
no  particnhv  form  required.  Cn.  Pompeias  di* 
vorced  his  wife  Mucia  for  alleged  aduheiy,  and  hia 
conduct  was  approved  (Cic  ad  AtL  i.  18,  18)  ; 
and  Cicero  wfikk»  of  Paula  Valeria  {ad  Fkku 
viil  7)  as  bemg  ready  to  serve  her  husband,  oa 
his  return  from  his  province,  with  notice  of  divorce. 
(Comnare  Juv.  vi.  224,  &c. ;  Mart  tL  7.)  Ciceio 
himself  divorced  his  wifo  Terentia,  after  livirtg  with 
her  thirty  years,  and  married  a  young  woman 
whom  he  also  divorced  (Plut  Cie.  41).  Cato  the 
younger  divorced  his  wife  Maroia,  that  his  friend 
Hortensius  might  many  her  and  have  children  by 
her  ;  for  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  story.  (PIuL 
Cat.  Min,  25.)  If  a  husband  divorced  his  wife,  the 
wife*s  doa,  as  a  general  rule,  was  restored  [Dos]  ; 
and  tiie  same  waa  the  case  when  the  divorce  took 
place  by  mutual  consent  As  divorce  became  more 
common,  attempts  were  made  to  check  it  indi- 
rectly, by  affixing  pecnniair  penalties  or  pecuniary- 
loss  on  the  party  whose  conduct  rendered  the  divorce 
necessary.  This  was  part  of  the  object  of  the  lex 
Papia  Poppaea,  and  of  the  rules  as  to  the  retentio 
dotis,  and  judicium  monua.  There  was  the  re- 
tentio doUs  propter  liberos,  when  the  divorce  was 
caused  by  the  foult  of  the  wife,  or  of  her  father,  in 
whose  power  she  was :  three«sixths  of  the  dos  was 
the  limit  of  what  could  be  so  retained.  Gn  ac- 
count of  mattem  mcrum  graviorum,  such  as  adultery, 
a  sixth  part  might  be  retained  ;  in  the  ease  of 
matters  moram  leriorum,  one  eighth.  The  husband, 
when  in  fonlt,  was  punished  by  being  required  to 
return  the  dos  earlier  than  it  was  otherwise  re- 
turnable. After  the  divorce,  either  party  might 
marry  again.    (Sueton.  At^,  34.) 

By  the  lex  Papia  Poppaea,  a  freedwoman  who 
had  married  her  patronui  could  not  divorce  her* 
self ;  there  spears  to  haye  been  no  other  dasa  of 
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■nlijeetad  to  thw  mmfmtkf,    (Dig.  24. 
tit  2.  iL  11.) 

ConeipondiQg  to  the  fimi  of  naiTMige  hy  eon- 
ftiTt-atio  aad  ooemtio»  time  wen  tike  fbrau  «f 
dif«ne  by  diibmatw  aad  ntmaapati^  Aocord> 
ing  to  Fettos  («.  v.  Difbmatio\6iSbmiaio  wmm 
kmd  of  religiow  ecrcnuMiy  eo  caUod,  **  qvia  fiebat 
fiureo  libo  adhibito,*  by  whiek  a  narriage  waa  dia- 
■olTcd  ;  and  Ptetaick  (QaaetL  Batm.  60)  baa  been 
Mppoaad  to  allade  to  tbk  eefcmony  in  the  caaa  of 
a  dhwee  between  the  flamen  dials  and  bk  wife. 
It  u  aaid  tbat  originaUy  mairiagea  eontracted  by 
uiulatwtio  wen  indinoinble  ;  uid  in  a  later  age, 
thia  waa  the  eaae  with  the  maniage  of  the  flamen 
dialia  (OdL  z.  15),  who  ww  mwried  by  confer- 
In  the  eaae  refcmd  to  by  Plotorelv  the 
'  antheriMd  the  dirona.  A  maniage  by 
waa  diw>Ind  by  renaneiiiatio  (Featna, 
JL  o.  Jjumimiipuhmi).      In 
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mooy  waa  need  ;  b«t  atUl  aoa 
<1fdaiation  of  intentien  waa  neeeanry  to  conatttato 
a  divwoe :  the  abnple  feet  of  either  party  con- 
tracting another  marriage  waa  not  a  legal  dirone. 
(Ck.  OraL  i  40.)  The  ceremony  of  breaking  the 
nrnptialn  tabtUat  (Tacit.  Awn.  zi.  30),  or  of  tidying 
the  Yey  of  the  hooae  from  the  woman  and  taming 
her  oat  of  doon,  were  pnbably  considered  to  be 
acto  of  themaelTee  aignificant  enough,  though  it 
may  be  preeomed  that  they  wen  geneially  accom- 
panied with  dedarationa  that  could  not  be  mia- 
midentood.  The  general  practice  waa  apparently 
to  delrrer  a  written  notice,  and  perhapa  to  atoign  a 
Raeoo.  In  the  eaae  of  Paola  Valerm,  mentioned 
by  Cicero^  no  leaion  waa  aasigned.  By  the  Lex 
Julia  de  AdnHeriis,  it  waa  provided  that  there 
shoold  be  aeren  witneiaee  to  a  diToroe,  Roman 
citiaena  of  foil  age  (jMifiem),  and  a  freedman  of 
the  party  who  made  the  diTorce.     (Dig.  24.  tit  2. 

1.9.) 

Under  the  eaily  Christian  emperon,  the  power 
of  diTOfce  remained,  aa  before,  eabject  to  the  ob- 
■erranee  of  certain  ferma.  Justinian  restricted  the 
power  of  diToroe,  both  on  the  part  of  the  husband 
and  the  wife,  to  certain  eases,  and  he  did  not  allow 
a  diToree  eren  by  the  consent  of  both  partiea,  unless 
the  objeet  of  the  parties  waa  to  Iito  a  life  of  chas- 
tity ;  a  concession  made  to  the  opiaiona  of  his 
Chiialisn  anbfactai 

The  term  lepodnm,  it  is  said,  prapsrly  applies  to 
a  mttriage  only  eoBliacted  [MxTniiiONitrM],  and 
diTortinm  to  an  actoal  amiriage  (Di^.  50.  tit  16» 
a.  101.  191) ;  bat  aonetimes  dirortram  and  ra- 
ppear  to  be  need  indiffnei^.  The 
azpnsB  a  direree  are,  mmcinm  remit- 
tere,  dlTorthim  feccn ;  and  the  form  of  wofda 
might  be  as  feDow — *^TBas  res  tibi  habeta^  tnas 
res  tibi  i^xto."  (Cie.  PkU,  iL  28  ;  Pfent  AmpkH, 
iii  2. 47,  7VM8at  iL  1.  4S.)  The  phrases  nsed  to 
express  the  lemmdatkn  of  a  marriage  contract 
were,  lenuntian  rspadhna,  lepodium  remitten, 
dieere,  and  npndian ;  and  the  form  of  words 
might  be,  <*  Conditiona  toa  nan  vtor."  (Dig.  24. 
tit  2  ;  Uip.  #Vuy.  tL  ;  Heinecc.  gjsiftiyma;  Cod. 
5.  tit  I7,aad24  ;  Rein, />bs JImihcAs i>^ipaireaft/ ; 
and  aa  to  the  fetar  Roann  Law,  Thibaut»  ^ftitm, 
&C.  9th  ed.)  [O.  L.] 

DaCANA  (r^  Mmsw,  fion  Iok^,  a  beam) 
waa  an  anaent  symbolical  repreaentation  of  the 
Dioaeari  (Caator  aad  Polydeocea),  at  Sparta.  It 
^^«»fifM  of  two  upright  beams  with  othen  kid 
dy.   {Plat  De  Amor,  Fratr, 


I.  p.  86.)  This  fvde  symbol  oft  ftatemal  mitr 
evidently  points  to  a  vety  remote  age,  in  which 
scaitely  any  attempts  in  acnlptnre  can  hare  been 
made.  At  a  later  time,  when  works  of  art  wen 
introdaead  into  all  the  spheres  of  ordinary  life, 
thia  rode  and  aacisi  object  of  worship,  like  many 
othen  of  ito  kind,  was  not  soperwded  by  a  mon 
appropriate  symbol  The  Dioscuri  wen  wonhipped 
as  gods  of  war,  and  wa  know  that  their  images 
accoonanied  the  Spartan  kings  whenoTer  they 
took  the  field  against  an  enemy.  Bat  when  in  the 
year  504  &  c  the  two  kings,  during  their  inra- 
sisD  ef  Attica,  felled  in  their  nndertoking  on  ac^ 
covnt  ef  their  secret  enmity  towards  each  other, 
it  was  decreed  at  Sparta,  that  in  fetun  only  one 
king  should  eemmand  the  arm^,  and  in  oonse- 
quenea  should  only  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
hw^res  ef  the  DioseurL  (Herod.  ▼.  75.)  It  b  not 
improbable  that  theaa  images,  aeeomDanying  the 
kings  into  the  field,  wen  the  ancient  lamva,  which 
wen  now  disjointed,  so  that  one  half  ef  the  sym- 
bol remained  at  Sparta,  while  the  other  was  tAen 
into  the  field  by  one  of  the  kings.  Suidas  and  the 
Etyaeologieum  M^num  (s.  a.)  state  that  Macara 
waa  the  name  of  the  gnna  of  the  Dioaeuri  at 
Sparta,  and  deriTod  from  the  verb  i^xo/uu,  (M Oi- 
ler, Donmu,  L  5.  i  12.  nate  a^  a  10.  |  8 ;  Zoega, 
Ar  OAs^Mt,  p.  228.)  [L.S.] 

DOCIMA'SIA  {UititmfU),  When  anr  citi. 
aen  ef  Athens  was  either  appointed  br  lot,  or 
cheacn  by  suftage  (aAipfwr^t  mI  ai^tr^t),  to  hold 
a  public  offiee,  he  was  obliged,  befon  entering  oo 
ito  duties,  to  submit  to  a  rfofi'mowai,  or  scrutiny 
into  his  pntious  Kfe  and  eonduct,  in  which  any 
person  could  object  to  him  as  unfit  This  was  the 
case  with  the  aichons,  the  senator^  the  stmtegi, 
and  other  magistrates.  The  examination,  or  ana- 
crisis,  for  the  anhonship  was  conducted  by  the 
senators,  or  in  the  eoorts  01  the  heliaeik  The  ifocma* 
JM,  however,  ww  not  confined  to  penons  appointed 
to  public  offices ;  for  we  read  of  the  denouncement 
ef  n  scratmy  (^rwfjtKU  9oiutu0imi)  against  ore- 
ton  who  spoke  in  the  assembly  while  leading 
profligate  liTea,  or  after  haTing  coounitted  flagi- 
tious crimes^  This  denouncement  mkht  be  made 
in  public  by  anr  one  wf^t  9oittftmrkuf  rmr  fiiw, 
«.  IL  te  compel  the  party  complained  of  to  appear 
befen  a  court  of  justice,  and  giTo  an  account  of  hia 
life  and  conduct  If  found  guilty,  he  was  punished 
with  atimia,  and  prohibit^  fimin  the  assemblies. 
(Aesch.  Tuiardk.  p.  5.) 

The  phrsse  Mpa  elm  8oiri^uwOi)rai  needs  a 
few  words  of  expfauiataon.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
erery  Atheniaa  became  an  ephebus,  and  after  two 
yean  was  enrolled  amongst  the  men,  so  that  he 
eould  be  present  and  rote  at  the  assemblies.  (Poll. 
▼iiL  105.)  In  the  case  of  wards  who  wen  hein 
to  properly,  thb  enrolment  might  take  place  befon 
the  expnration  of  the  two  yean,  on  it  being  est»> 
bibbed  by  a  doeiimama  that  the  youth  was  physi- 
cally qualified  to  discharge  any  duties  the  state 
might  impose  upon  him.  If  so,  be  was  released 
from  guardianship,  and  **  became  a  man  ^  (&>^p 
^y«To,  or  SoirifUUr^),  being  thenby  empowend 
to  enter  upon  his  inheritance,  and  enjoy  other 
privileges,  just  as  if  he  wen  of  the  fiill  age  of 
twen^.  (Harpocr.  s.  e.  'EwM^tf  ^^a< :  Dent 
A  Apiob,  p.  857,  e.  OneL  pu  865,  c  ^^.  p.  1 135.) 
We  may  add  that  the  statemento  of  the  ^Tammarians 
and  orators  an  at  ?ariaace  on  this  pomt ;  but  the 
explaaation  we  haTc  given  aeema  the  beat  way  of 
■  B  2 
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nooDciliiig  tbem,  and  it  agreei  in  gabf  Unee  with 
the  sappotition  of  Schomann,  **  that  among  the 
Athenianfl,  no  one  period  waa  i^ypointed  for  enrol- 
ment, prorided  that  it  waa  not  done  hefore  the 
attainment  of  the  18th,  nor  after  the  completion 
of  the  20th  year.**  (Schumann,  De  ComitiU,  pp. 
75,  241,  Ac)  [R.W.] 

D0DRAN8.    [Aa.] 

DOLABRA,  dim.  DOLABELLA  (<r/J\i|,  dim. 
viu}dov\  a  chisel,  a  celt,  waa  naed  for  a  yarietj  of 
pnrpoiet  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times.  They  were 
frequently  employed  in  making  entrenchments  and 
in  destroy mg  fortifications  (Lir.  ix.  S7,  zzi  1 1  ; 
Cart.  ix.  5  ;  Tacit  Hi$t.  iil  20)  ;  and  hence  they 
are  often  found  in  ancient  earth-werks  and  en- 
campments. They  ahound  in  our  public  mu- 
seums, being  known  under  the  equivalent  name  of 
'*  celts**  to  antiquaries,  who,  however,  genemlly 
use  the  word  without  understanding  its  true  sense. 
(See  Jamieson*s  Etym,  DieL  «.  o.  CelL)  CtUet  is 
an  old  Latin  word  for  a  chisel,  probably  derived 
from  eoelo^  to  engrave.  Thus  the  phrase  edie 
tculpamtmr  in  mlice  occurs  in  the  vnlgate  version  of 
Job  (xix.  24),  and  maUeoU)  ei  edU  Uleraimi  tilem  in 
an  inscription  found  at  PohL  (Qruter,  p.  329.) 
These  articles  are  for  the  most  part  of  bionie, 
more  rarely  of  hard  stone.  The  sixes  and  forms 
which  they  present,  are  as  various  as  the  uses  to 
which  they  were  applied.  The  annexed  woodcut 
is  designed  to  show  a  few  of  the  most  remark- 
able varieties.  Fig.  1  is  from  a  cdt  found,  with 
several  others,  at  Kambrd  in  Cornwall  (Borlase, 
AnL  of  Oomwall,  iil  13.)  Its  length  was  six 
inches  without  the  haft,  which  was  no  doubt  of 
wood,  and  fixed  directly  into  the  socket  at  the  top. 
It  must  have  been  a  very  effective  implement  for 
removing  the  stones  in  the  wall  of  a  city  or  fortifi- 
cation, after  they  had  been  first  shattered  and 
loosened  in  some '  degree  by  the  battering-ram. 
The  ear,  or  loop,  which  is  seen  in  this  and  many 
other  celts,  would  be  useful  to  suspend  them  from 
the  soldier^  girdle,  and  may  also  have  had  a  cord 
or  cham  attached  to  it  to  assist  in  drawing  back 
the  celt  whenever  it  became  too  firmly  wed^  be- 
tween the  stones  of  the  wall  which  it  was  intended 
to  destroy.  Figs  2  and  3  are  from  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton's collection  in  the  British  Museum.  These 
chisels  seem  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  car- 
penter. The  celt  (fig.  4)  which  was  found  in 
Furuess,  co.  Lancaster  (Arekaeologiay  v.  p.  106), 
instead  of  being  shaped  to  receive,  or  to  be  in- 
serted into  a  handle,  like  the  three  preceding,  is 
made  thick,  smooth,  and  round  in  the  middle,  so 
as  to  be  conveniently  manipulated  without  a 
handle.  It  is  9  inches  long,  and  weighs  2  lb.  5  os. 
Its  sharp  edge  is  like  that  of  a  common  hatchet, 
and  may  have  been  used  for  polishing  timber.  On 
1  S  S  4        5  6 


the  other  hand,  figs.  5,  6,  7,  exactly  resemble 
tiie  knife  now  used  by  leather-cutters,  and  there- 
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fore  illiiftiate  the  aoooont  given  by  Jnliiis  PoBaz, 
who  reckons  this  same  tool,  the  ^/t(Xi|,  among  the 
ipyaX9M  rov  <nevTar6fuw.  This  instrument  waa 
also  used  for  cuttmg  paper,  and  probably  in  the 
same  manner  (o/iUa  x«^^^f^<>  licila,  Philox. 
GUm.). 

The  following  woodcut  shows  a  small  bronze 
celt,  fixed  into  a  handle  of  stag*s  horn,  and  there- 
fore exemplifies  one  of  the  modes  of  attaching  the 
metal  to  its  haft  It  was  evidently  adapted  for 
very  fine  work,  and  is  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  above-figured  oelt  from  CSomwalL  It  waa 
found  in  an  ancient  tomb  in  Wiltshire.  (Sb  R. 
C  Hoare*fe  Ane,  WiU$,  Somik,  pp.  182,  203.)  The 
two  other  figures  in  this  woodcut  represent  the 
knife  used  m  sacrifices,  as  it  is  often  exhibited  on 
cameos  and  bas-reliefS^  being  the  msmti^  soomo,  or 
dolabra  ponHfioaHsj  mentioned  by  Festus  (s.  o. 
Seema)  ;  and  the  Moiria  doiabraiay  or  hatchet  fur- 
nished with  a  chisel  (Pallad.  De  Re  RmsL  1 43)  aa 
sculptured  on  a  funereal  monument        [J.  T.] 


DO'LICHOS  (WXixof).    [Stadium.] 

DO'LIUM.    [ViNUM.] 

DOLO  (MXmp).  1.  A  secret  poniard  or  dagger 
contained  in  a  case,  used  by  the  Italians.  It  was 
inserted  in  the  handles  of  whips  (Dig.  9.  tit  2. 
s.  52  ;  Serv.  ad  Viry.  Am.  vii  664%  and  also  in 
walking-sticks,  thus  corresponding  to  our  sword- 
stick.  It  was  a  weapon  of  the  latter  kind  that 
Tib.  Gracchus  carried  (Plut  Tib,  CfraoeL  10 ;  eomp. 
Hesych.  s.  o.  A6Xjon^s), 

2.  A  small  top'sail.    [Navis.] 

DE  DOLO  MALO  ACTIO.  [Culpa.] 

DOLUS  MALUS.     [Culpa.] 

DOMESTICI.    [PRArromANL] 

DOMICIXI UM.  This  word  signifies  a  man*ft 
reguUr  place  of  abode.  It  was  used  in  the  Lex 
Plautta  Papiria  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  that 
lex  was  enacted,  r  c.  89,  the  word  domicilium 
must  have  had  a  fixed  meaning :  ^  Si  qui  foederatis 
civitatibus  adscripti  fuissent,  si  tum  cum  lex 
ferebatur  in  Italia  domicilium  habuissent,  et  si 
sexaginta  diebus  apud  praetorem  essent  professl** 
(Cicero,  ProArck^  c.4.)  This  further  appears 
from  another  passage  in  the  same  chapter :  **  At 
domicilium  Romae  non  habuit:  is  qui  tot  annis 
ante  civitatem  datam  sedem  omnium  remm  ae- 
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RooBM  eoilottnt  t  **  and  tlut 
indireei  defiahion  agnei,  in  part,  with  one  in  the 
Code,  wUeh  will  pracntly  be  cited. 

There  mre  nuioos  definitiontof  di—iriliBm  in 
the  Corpu  Juia.  One  of  theee  (I>ig.5a.  tit  1. 
I.  27.  9  1)  determinee  thnt  a  penon  mat  be  eon- 
ndercd  to  hare  hie  doauciUm  in  a  nsnidphnn,  if 
he  bnja  and  eeOa  thcte,  attend*  the  pnblic  neo- 
tidee,  keepe  the  featival  days  there,  and,  in  fine, 
eajoys  an  the  adtantagea  of  the  auinicipiimi,  and 
none  of  the  eolonia,  or  Uie  place  whoe  he  ia  meielj 
far  the  popoae  of  cnltiTatiott  (ubi  eolendi  rone 
caun  TefaatarX  In  another  poMage  (Cod.  10. 
tit  40  (Sa.)  8.  7X  it  ia  itated  that  a  dju  ia  nade 
Ij  oc%o^  nMnvmiano,  allcetio  toI  adootio  ;  bnt 
that  doaudliani,  aa  an  edict  of  Divaa  Hadnaao* 
dedaica,  makea  n  penon  an  inodn.  Domicilium 
ii  then  defined  in  the  IbDowing  tenna:  ''In  eo 
loeo  iingnloa  habere  domiciliiun  nen  ambigitnr  nbi 
^nie  aBCB  miunqiie  ac  nrtonarnm  taimkiain  eon- 
•titait,  nnde  nmoa  nan  diacearonia  si  nihil  aToeet, 
inde  con  prafectas  cat  pefegmaii  TidetUy  qnod 
(qno  ?)  ai  rediit,  perqgriuaii  jam  deatitit** 

In  a  paeiagw  in  the  D^eat  (50.  tit.  1.  i.  5), 
"inoohin  eaee"  and ''deauaUiun habere** are  oaed 
aa  eqamlent  tenuL 

It  waa  important,  kt  many  paipoare,  to  deter- 
nuae  where  a  man  had  hia  permanent  abode.  An 
tneok  waa  bound  to  obey  the  magietreteo  of  the 
plaee  where  he  ww  an  mcofa^  and  abo  the  aa^pc- 
timtea  of  the  plaee  where  he  waa  a  civia  ;  and  he 
was  not  only  aftbiect  to  the  manicipal  jaiiadictaon 
in  both  manidpia,  bat  he  waa  boaad  to  perform 
all  public  lanctiaaa  (pnUica  maaerm).  If  a  man 
waa  boond  (obli^rtaii),  to  pay  a  aom  of  moaey  in 
Italy,  and  had  Ua  domidfiam  in  a  prorincia,  he 
might  be  saed  either  in  Italy  or  in  the  prorinee 
(jSg.  5.  tit.  1.  a.  19,  I  4).  A  aon  followed  the 
ciritaa  which  was  the  natanlia  origo  of  hia  frther, 
and  £d  aot  fellow  his  &tlier*li  domidlinni.  If  a 
amn  had  w>  legal  frther  (  jnstoa  paterX  ho  followed 
the  etigo  of  htt  mother.  In  the  PnMcriptio  longi 
tempona  deeem  Tel  Tiginti  annomai,  it  waa  enacted 
by  Jaatiniaa,  thnt  the  ten  years*  prescription  should 
apply,  if  both  jau^tiea  (tam  petens  qnam  possidens) 
lad  their  domidlinm  in  the  same  pormda  i  if  the 
twa  parties  had  not  their  domicilinm  in  the  same 
prorinee,  the  prescription  of  twenty  years  applied. 
(Cod.  7.  tit.  33.  a.  li) 

The  aMdem  law  of  Domicile  is  a  bmnch  of  what 
is  aonetimea  called  international  bw  ;  and  many 
of  the  principles  which  are  admitted  in  modem 
tfanea  are  ftonded  on  the  Roman  nilea.  (T%e  Law 
9f  DomdeOe  by  Robert  PhiUimore,  1847  ;  Boige, 

ToL  i)  [O.  L.] 

DOMrNIUM.  Dominiam  signifies  qniritarian 
ownenhip  of  a  thing ;  and  doniinna,  or  dominus 
kgitimaa,  ia  the  owner.  Possessor  is  often  used 
by  Reesan  writers  as  eqoivalent  to  owner ;  bat 
thia  ia  not  a  strictly  correct  ose  of  the  word  In 
like  manner^  **to  haTo  ownenhip**  is  sometimes 
expressed  by  **  possidere  ;**  and  the  thing  in  which 
there  ia  piopetty  is  sometimes  called  **  poasesiio.** 
(SaTigny,  Dot  Btekt  de$  Beutam,  p^  85,  6th  ed. ) 

The  eooiplete  notion  of  |itupeitT  or  ownenhip 
comprehends  the  determination  of  the  things  which 
amy  be  the  objects  of  ownenhip;  the  power  which 
a  ama  amy  hare  over  aneh  objects,  both  as  to 
dniatioB  of  tine  and  extent  of  enjoyment ;  the 
modea  in  whidi  ownenhi|^  may  be  aoqaired  and 
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loat ;  the  peraons  who  are  capable  of  aecpiiring, 
transferring,  or  loeing  ownenhip. 

Res  is  the  general  aame  for  aa3rthing  which  b 
the  object  of  a  legal  act.  The  chief  division  of  rea 
is  into  m  dirini  juris,  and  rea  homani  juria.  Rra 
diTini  juris  are  thoae  which  are  appropriated  to 
religious  pui  puses,  namely,  res  sacrae,  nnctae,  re- 
ligiome  ;  and  so  long  as  they  haTo  this  chancter, 
the^  cannot  be  objrcu  of  property.  Res  hunuuii 
juris  are  all  ethn-  things  that  can  be  the  objecU  of 
property  ;  and  they  are  either  rre  publicae  or  rea 
privatafe  Rea  publicae  belong  to  the  state,  and 
can  only  beeome  private  property  by  being  de- 
priTod  of  thia  public  character.  [Agrariai 
LaoB&l  Res  oniTcnitatis  are  the  property  of  a 
uniTcnitaa,  and  are  not  the  property  of  any  in- 
diridnaL  The  phnse  rea  nnlliua  is  ambiguous ; 
it  sometimes  means  that  the  thing  cannot  be  the 
ijrypeitjr  of  any  indiridaal,  which  is  affirfoed  of 
things  dirini  juris ;  when  applied  to  things  homani 
jaria,  it  sometimes  meana  that  they  are  not  the  pro- 
perty of  an  indiridual  bnt  of  a  aniversitas ;  yet 
such  thiags  OMy  become  the  property  of  an  in* 
diridoal;  m  hereditariae  are  res  nuUius  until  there 
Res  conununes  are  those  which  cannot 


be  the  objecta  of  property,  and  therefore  are  rea 
nulliua,  as  the  sea. 

Res  corporalcs  are  defined  to  be  those  **  quae  tangi 
possunt;**  incorporales  are  those  **  qum  tangi 
non  possont,  sed  in  jure  eonsistunt,**  as  Haaa- 
nrrAS,  UauarnucTua,  OaLiGATioNsa  ;  and  they 
are  conseqaently  incapable  of  tradition,  or  delivery. 
The  distinction  of  things  into  corporeal  and  incor* 
penal  did  not  exist  in  the  older  Roman  law  ;  and 
It  ia  a  uselen  distinction.  An  incorporeal  thing 
ia  merely  a  right,  and  so  it  is  explained  in  the 
Inadtutionea  (ii.  tit  2,  ed.  Schnder). 

Corporeal  tilings  are  dirided  into  nnmobilea,  or 
solum  et  res  soli,  and  nmbiles.  The  groond  (solumX 
and  that  which  is  so  attached  to  the  ground  aa 
to  be  insepanble  from  it  without  being  deatroyed, 
as  a  building  for  instance,  are  res  immobiles. 
Mobiles  res  are  all  such  as  can  be  remored  from 
one  plaee  to  another  without  the  drstruction  of  their 
chaiactcr.  The  clan  of  res  mobiles  **  q  nae  pondere, 
anmeroi  mensuxa  constant,**  are  such  things  as  wine, 
oil,  com,  silver,  gold,  which  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  any  the  same  number,  weight,  or  measnre, 
may  be  considered  the  same  thing.  [Mutui'M.] 
There  is  another  cbMs  of  res,  consisting  of  those 
**quae  usu  consumnntnr,  minunntur,**  and  those 
**  quae  non,  &&**  The  term  siugulae  res  compre- 
hends either  one  thing  or  sereral  things,  sqMuately 
considered  as  ones«  8uch  things  are  either  simple, 
as  an  animal,  a  stone  ;  or  compounded  of  parts,  as 
a  carriage^  or  a  ship.  Any  number  of  things,  not 
mechanically  connected,  may  in  a  legal  sense  be 
viewed  as  one,  or  as  a  nnivenitast  (Dig.  4 1 .  tit  3. 
S.80;  6.tit.l.s.23.|5.) 

Some  things  are  aopurtenant  to  othe^^  that  yi, 
as  subordinate  parts  they  go  with  that  which  forms 
the  principal  thing.  (Dig.  16.  tit  1.  s.  49.)  If  a 
thing,  as  a  house  or  a  ship,  was  porchejed,  the 
buyer  got  every  thing  that  was  a  part  of  the  house 
or  ship.     (Dig.  21.  tit  2.  s.  44.) 

Fnictos  are  what  is  produced  out  of  a  thino  by 
its  own  productive  power  |  as  the  gran  in  a  held, 
the  fruit  on  a  tree. 

The  division  of  things  into  res  mancipi  and  res 
nee  mancipi,  waa  one  of  ancient  origin  ;  and  it  con- 
tinued to  a  late  period  in  the  empire.     Res  mancipi 
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(Ulp.  Frag,  ziz.)  are  pnedia  in  Italioo  lolo,  both 
rustic  and  urban  ;  also  juia  nutioomm  pnediomm 
or  seryitutes,  at  ria,  iter,  aqoaedactua  ;  alao  slaTes, 
and  four-footed  animala,  at  oxen,  horaea,  &c^  quae 
coUo  dortoTe  domantur.  Other  things  were  nee 
mancipi. 

All  the  things  have  been  enumerated  which  are 
the  object  of  dominium,  and  some  which  are  not. 
Every  dominus  has  a  right  to  the  possession  of  the 
thing  of  which  he  is  dominns ;  but  possession 
alone,  which  is  a  bare  fiwt  without  any  legal 
character,  neither  makes  a  man  dominus,  nor  does 
the  want  of  possession  depriTo  him  of  dominium. 
Poasession  has  the  same  reUtioa  to  a  legal  right  to 
a  thing,  as  the  phjrsical  power  to  opeiate  upon  it 
has  to  the  legal  power ;  and  aocordinglTthe  doctrine 
of  possession  pracedes  that  of  ownership.  Things 
cannot  be  the  objects  of  possessio  civilis  which 
cannot  Im  the  objects  of  dominium. 

Certain  things  are  not  properly  objects  o£  owner> 
ship  (cfomMtiMi),  though  a  claim  to  them  is  pro- 
secuted by  an  actio  in  rem :  they  are  serritntes, 
emphyteusis,  superficies,  and  pignus  and  hypothecs. 

Dominium  properly  signifies  the  right  of  dealing 
with  a  oorpQffeal  thing  as  a  person  {dommma) 
pleases  ;  this,  of  oouse,  implies  the  right  to  ex- 
clude all  others  firom  meddling  with  it  The  do> 
minus  has  the  right  to  possess,  and  is  distinguished 
in  that  respect  firora  the  ban  possessor,  who  has 
only  the  right  of  possession.  He  who  has  the 
ususfinictus  of  a  thin^  is  nerer  considered  as  owner ; 
and  pnprietas  is  the  name  fat  that  which  remains 
after  the  ususfinctos  is  deducted  from  the  owner- 
ship^  Ownership  may  be  either  absolute,  that  is, 
as  oomplete  as  the  law  allows  any  ownership  to  be, 
or  it  may  be  limited.  The  distinction  between 
baro  ownership  and  ownership  united  with  the 
beneficial  interest,*  is  explained  in  another  pbioe. 
[Bona.]  A  penon  who  has  no  ownenhip  of  a 
uiing,  may  have  rights  in  or  to  a  thing  which, 
as  far  as  they  extend,  limit  the  owners  power  over 
his  property,  as  hereafter  explained.  Ownership, 
bemg  in  its  natnn  single,  can  only  be  conceived 
as  belonging  to  one  person ;  consequently  then 
cannot  be  several  owners  of  one  thing,  but  several 
persons  may  own  undivided  shares  or  parts  of  a 
thing. 

As  a  manli  right  to  deal  with  a  thing  and  to 
exclude  others  from  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  it, 
may  be  limited,  this  may  arise  either  from  his  being 
bound  to  allow  to  another  person  a  certain  use  or 
enjoyment  of  the  thing  of  which  he  is  dominus,  or 
from  his  being  bound  to  abstain  from  doing  certain 
acts  on  or  to  his  property,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
some  other  perMm. 

This  limitation  of  a  man's  enjoyment  of  his  own 
is  expUuned  under  SiBVirims. 

In  order  to  acquire  ownership,  a  person  must 
have  a  legal  capacity  to  aoquiro  ;  and  ownership 
may  be  acquired  by  such  a  person,  or  by  another 
for  him.  There  must  also  be  a  thing  which  can 
be  the  object  of  such  ownership,  and  there  must 
be  a  legal  mode  of  acquisition  {aoqmsUio  cwUU), 
Ownership  may  be  acquired  in  single  things  (00- 
quisUio  rerum  situfularuM\  or  it  may  be  acquired 
in  a  number  of  things  of  different  kinds  at  once 
(aeqmsitioper  «MMersdei<eni),in  which  case  a  person 
acquires  them  not  as  individual  things,  but  he  ac- 
quires the  parU  by  virtue  of  acquinng  the  whole. 
The  latter  kind  of  acquisition  is  either  snccessio  inter 
'ivos,  as  in  the  case  where  a  man  adrogates  another, 


dominium; 

and  so  becomes  the  owner  of  all  the  adrogated  per- 
son's property  (Gains,  iiL  21)  ;  or  it  is  soooeoaio 
mortis  causa,  as  in  the  case  of  a  testamentary  heres, 
or  a  heres  ab  intestate. 

Aoquisitiones  per  univenitatem  are  properiy  dia- 
cussed  under  other  heads  [AnoPTio ;  Hxkks  ; 
SuocBsaio  ;  UNivxmarrAs].  The  fi»liowing  re- 
mariu  apply  to  aoquisitiones  remm  singnljuimi. 
Aoquisitiones  .were  either  civiles  (ear  jmre  dvili)  ; 
or  natorales  (jnjura  getttium)^  that  is,  time  was  no 
fi>rmaUty  prescribed  for  the  mode  of  acquisition : 
in  both  cases  dominium  could  be  aequired.  The 
civiles  aoquisitioneB  of  single  things  were  by  mand- 
patio,  in  jure  ceasio,  and  usncapio :  those  natarali 
jure  were  by  tiaditio  or  delivery.  In  the  case  of 
res  mandpi,  the  only  modes  of  acquiring  dominium 
were  mandpatio,  in  jure  oessio,  and  usncapio  ;  but 
usuc^io  applied  also  to  things  nee  mancqii  The 
alienation  of  things  nee  mancipi  was  the  peculiar 
effect  of  traditio  or  deliveiy  (Ulp^  Frag,  xix.  8), 
and  if  there  was  a  jnsta  causa,  that  is,  some  legal 
ground  or  motive  for  the  deliveiy,  dominium  was 
thus  acquired  ;  traditio,  in  the  case  of  a  thingmm- 
dpi,  merely  made  it  m  honi^  and  the  dominimn  or 
ownership  oontinned  unchanged.  The  notion  that 
in  the  case  of  res  nee  mandpi,  hare  tradition  with 
a  justa  causa  did  not  confier  quiritaiiatt  ownership 
or  dominium,  is  erroneous  ;  for  when  the  Roman 


law  did  not  require  peculiar  fonns,  the  transfer  of 
ownership  was  effected  in  what  may  be  called  the 
natural  way,  that  is,  the  simplest  and  most  easy 
way  in  which  the  parties  to  the  tfct  oould  show 
their  meaning  and  carry  it  into  e£5ect 

A  man  who  was  dominus  of  a  thing,  whether 
acquired  jure  dvili  or  natural!,  prosecuted  his  right 
to  it  in  the  same  way,  by  the  rei  vindicstia  He 
oould  not  of  course  prosecute  such  a  right  unless 
he  was  out  of  possession ;  and,  in  order  to  succeed, 
he  must  prove  his  ownership.  If  he  had  a  thing 
in  bonis,  and  was  in  possession,  he  conld  acquire 
the  ownership  by  usucapion :  if  he  was  ont  of  pos^ 
session,  it  seems  not  an  improbable  conjecture  of 
Unterholsner  {Rkem,  Mtu.  /Hr  Juruprud.  Enter 
Jakrgamgy  p.  129),  that  he  was  aided  in  his  action 
after  the  time  when  the  Iqgis  actiones  fell  into  dis- 
use and  the  formula  was  introduced  (for  as  to  a 
previous  time  it  is  difficult  to  foira  any  conjecture) 
by  the  fictiim  of  his  having  reodved  the  property 
by  mancipatio.  There  are  examples  of  a  simUur 
fiction  in  the  case  of  the  bonorum  possessor  and 
the  bonorum  emtor.  (Gains,  iv.  34,  35.)  A  man 
could  only  dispose  of  a  legacy  by  his  will  por  vin- 
dicationem  (Ulp.  Frag.  xxiv.  7)  when  he  iiad  the 
dominium  of  it :  if  he  had  not  the  dominium,  he 
conld  only  give  per  damnationem  or  sinendi  modo. 
A  slave  who  was  the  property  of  his  master  {domi" 
mut)  might  attain  the  Roman  dvitas  by  the  act  of 
manumission :  if  he  was  only  in  bonis  of  the  person 
who  manumitted  him,  he  became  a  Latmus  by  the 
act  of  manumission.  The  difierenoe  between  quiii- 
tarian  ownership  and  in  bonis  was  destroyed  by 
the  legisktion  of  Justinian,  who  declared  in  bonis 
to  be  complete  ownership. 

Some  modem  writen  enumerate  in  addition  to 
the  civiles  acquidtiones  here  enumerated,  addictio, 
emtio  sub  corona,  sectio  bonorum,  adjudkatio,  and 
lex  (Ulp.  Frag,  tit  xix.  §  2),  by  which  last  they 
undentand  those  circumstances  under  which  some 
special  enactment  gives  property  to  a  person  ;  and 
otducum  [GADUGOif  ]  is  mentioned  as  an  instance. 

A  bonae  fidei  possesno  was  not  ownership  (do- 
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I  pahlidaaa  in  nn,  bj  which,  if  be  lost 
ion  befan  be  had  acquired  the  owner- 
■hip  by  osaeapiQii,  he  could  noover  it  aaaiait  all 
czotpt  the  owner,  or  mch  penon  at  had  a  better 
right  than  himeeli;  m  whieh  ktter  rapect  ho  dif- 
fined  froai  him  who  had  a  thing  in  baiiia,  iat  bio 
ciaoi  waa  md  agahist  the  pcmm  who  had  the 
bare  owMnhipi    (Dig.  6.  tit  2.) 

Am  to  findi  ptoriiKaalei,  it  ww  an  old  prin- 
ciple of  Ronan  kw  that  there  oonld  be  no  domi- 
nhnn  in  them,  that  ia,  no  qmricariaa  ownerdup ; 
nor  were  they  laid  to  be  in  bonia»  but  the  oeeopier 
hadyfliimin  and  nenaftnctaa.  In  fMt  the  temt 
dnmmiwni  and  in  bonio  w«re  not  applicable  to  pro- 
▼ineial  iandi,  nor  were  the  fietions  that  were  ap« 
plicaUo  to  thi^gi  in  bonii  applicable  lo  provincial 
bade  ;  bat  it  it  Hi  ingoiioaa  coujecUua  of  Unter- 
hobicr,  that  the  Ibnmila  aetionis  ww  adapted  to 
the  caee  of  pnvindal  landa  by  a  fiction  of  their 
bemg  Italie  kada,  eombined  with  a  fiction  of  their 
being  acqnired  by  mncapinB.  In  the  case  of  the 
pnMiwi  in  Italy,  the  dcainiom  was  in  the 
the  tmne  piiweaiio  and  poa- 
r  wen  apprapriate  to  the  enjoyment  and  the 
B  by  whom  the  kad  ww  cnioyed.  Still 
the  property  m  prorincial  knd  ww  like  the  pro- 
perty in  bonia  in  Rome  and  Italy,  and  it  eonee- 
qnendy  became  dmninimn  after  the  dietinction 
ktaeeo  qairitarian  and  bonitarian  owneiahip  ww 


Owneiahip  waa  abo  acquired  in  the  caee  of  oc- 
eafntiQ,  ■nriiirie,  Ac*  [Accnaio ;  Alluvm  ; 
CoNruaTa] 

A  man,  who  had  a  legal  capacity,  eonld  aeqnin 
property  either  hsmcelf  or  by  thow  who  were  **  in 
pote8tate,manQ,mandpioTa.**  He  could  erenaofaire 
thw  per  unirenitatem,  w  in  the  caee  of  an  bere- 
ditw;  and  he  could  abo  thw  acquire  a  l^gacT.  If  a 
ikve  WW  a  ama^  in  bonis,  eteiy  thing  that  the  ekre 
aeqaired  belonged  to  the  owner  k  bonie,and  not  to 
him  who  had  &e  bare  quritarian  ownenhip^  If  a 
nan  WW  the  **  bona  fide  poeseeeor  **  of  another  per- 
Bon,  whether  that  pencn  happened  to  be  a  fieeman 
iB|ipowd  to  be  and  pomemed  w  a  skTa,  or  ww  the 
pivpefly  of  another,  the  pomemor  only  acquired  the 
ownewhip  of  that  whkh  the  permn  to  pomemed  w- 
quired  *^ex  re  poeeidentb  **  and  ''es  opens  sais.** 
The  eame  nik  applied  to  a  skve  k  which  a  man 
had  only  the  usnsfructas ;  and  the  rule  ww  con> 
eieteBt  with  the  rak  just  kid  down,  lor  ueusfinetw 
WW  not  property.  Sons  who  were  m  the  power 
of  a  fiuher,  and  skTos,  of  course,  could  not  acquire 
imerty  fiir  themselTes.    [Puculiom.] 

Ownenhip  ww  lost  either  with  the  conMot  of 
the  owner  or  against  it.  With  the  consent,  when 
he  trsnsfened  it  to  another,  which  ww  the  gencml 
mode  of  acquiring  and  being  property  ;  without 
the  consent,  when  the  thing  perished,  when  it  be- 
came the  ptupeity  of  another  bv  accession  or  usu- 
capion, when  it  Ww  judkiafly  deckred  to  be  the 
property  of  another,  or  kifeited  by  being  pledged 
Ownenhip  ww  not  lost  by  deaUi,  for  the  heres 
WW  conddersd  to  be  the  same  perMU  w  the  de- 


pcTMUs  had  not  a  capacity  to  acquire, 
had  not  the  ssme  Ikbiltty  to  lose 
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that  others  had.  Thw  the  property  of  a  pupillw 
who  WW  m  tatek  legitime,  could  not  become  the 
propcrtT  of  another  by  utucapion  ;  a  fondamonta] 
principle  of  kw  which  Cicero  ww  snrpriicd  that 
hb  Iriend  Atticus  did  not  know  {Ad  AH.  i.  5). 

Ownership  might  be  lost  by  the  Maxima  capitb 
dimmutk  ;  when  it  ww  the  eonseqaencc  of  a  eon- 
Tiction  fiir  a  capital  crime,  the  proper^  ww  for- 
feited  10  the  state.  [Sncrio  BoivoarM.]  The 
medk  capitb  diminntk  only  effected  an  mcapacity 
far  quiritaikn  ownenhip :  the  penon  could  stiJI 
retam  or  acquire  propnty  by  the  jus  gratium ; 
still  if  the  medk  capitis  diminutio  ww  the  conie- 
quenee  of  convictien  for  a  capital  crime,  it  had  the 
w  the  Ma: 


(MackcldeT, 
UMmek,  &C.  12th  ed. ;  r*Aer  die  Verm^kmirm^m 
Arim  dm  &gmtkmm»^  &c  ron  UnterhoUner,  Hkeim, 
Mm,  Brtter  Jakrp, ;  Oaios,  ii.  I,  Ac  ;  Tip.  Frruf. 
tit.  six. ;  Tbibaat,  Sy$itm^  &c.  |  146.  &c^  g  24'i, 
AcJHhed.)  I«.  L.] 

DOM  I N  US  meaw  mwter,  owner  [  Don  I  Ni  r  M  ]. 
Dominw  b  o^iposM  to  Senrus.  w  mwter  to  skve. 
Plinhis,  in  his  letters,  always  addresMv  Tmjanw 
w  Dominw  ;  but  thb  must  be  Tiewed  mther  m  a 
mode  of  showing  hb  respect  than  any  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  title.  (C.  Plinii  Caecilii  Secundi  A>. 
ed.  O.  H.  Sebaefer,  p.  500,  note.)  Domitknas 
ckimed  the  titles  of  Domkw  and  Deus.  (Dion Cats. 
IxriL  la,  and  the  note  of  Reimaras  ;  lUso  Martblia, 
£^.  ▼.  8,  and  z.  72,  when  Domitiaaos  ww  dead.) 
It  b  said,  that  Aurplianw  first  adopted  the  title 
Dommw  on  his  OMdak  (Eckhcl,  Dod.  Xmm,  VH. 
ToL  Til  p.  482.)  [O.  L.] 

DOMCS  (okot,  ekk,  and  k  old  Greek  Mfiot), 
a  house.  1.  Ormr.  —  The  arrangement  of  the 
ssTeral  oarts  of  the  dwdlingt  of  the  Greeks  forms 
one  of  tne  most  difficult  subjects  in  their  antiquities. 
The  onlv  regukr  description  of  the  Greek  hoase, 
that  of  VitraTins,  b  m  many  respecU  inconitijitent 
with  the  allwions  found  in  the  Greek  writrn  ; 
whib  thoM  allusions  themsclTcs  are  for  too  scanty 
and  obscure,  to  bo  woven  kto  a  clear  description. 
It  b  manifiiat,  also,  that  the  anangement  of  the 
parts  differed  mnch  at  difi^rent  periods.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  eariy  period  when,  according  to  tm- 
dition,  rude  huU  of  cky,  or  wood,  or  itme,  begun 
to  be  used  instead  of  the  hollow  trees,  and  cares,  and 
clefts  m  the  rocks,  m  which  the  lavage  aborigines 
found  shelter  (Diod.  ▼.  68,  Paos.  x.  1 7 ),  we  have  to 
distmgobh  between  the  houses,  or  mther  palaces, 
of  the  herob  age,  to  which  Homer*sallosions  apply, 
the  houses  of  the  historical  period  down  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  those  after  hb 


There  were  abo  conaldemble  difierences  between 
the  amuigements  of  a  town  and  a  country  house. 
All  of  these  had  two  principal  features  m  com- 
mon. Firstly,  in  Greecei  w  in  an  warm  climates, 
the  general  anangement  of  a  boose  of  the  bettor 
sort  WW  that  of  one  or  more  open  courts,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Tariow  rooms.  Secondly,  in  a 
Greek  fiunily  the  women  liyed  k  prirate  apart' 
mcnts  allottMi  to  their  exclnsiye  use.  Hence  the 
houn  WW  always  divided  into  two  dbtinet  por- 
tions, namely,  the  AndnmHiMf  or  men^  apart- 
ments {iuf8pmpiTis\  and  the  GytaseonHi$^  or  wo- 
men*s  apartments  (Tvmumirrrif).  In  the  eailiest 
times,  w  m  the  houses  rsfeired  to  by  Homer,  the 
women^  apartments  were  in  the  upper  story  (^r«^ 
Mv).  The  same  arrangement  b  finmd  at  the  tune 
of  the  Pekponneaian  war  m  the  house  spoken  of 
■  ■4 
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bj  LjiMB  (De  OaetL  EraioiA,  pfi.  12,  ]  8  ;  comp. 
Aristoph.  Eodei,  961,  T%e$m,  482).  Bat  it  doM 
not  follow  that  that  wa«  the  luiud  coBtom  at  this 
period.  On  the  contzwy,  we  haye  the  ezuress 
testimony  of  MTeral  writer*,  and  of  Lyiiu  nim- 
■elf  among  the  rest,  that  the  Gyiiaeoonitit  was  on 
the  nme  story  with  the  Andronitis,  and  behind  it 
(Lysiaa,  0.  Simom.  p.  139  ;  Demosth.  0,  Emrg. 
pw  1 155  ;  Xen.  Owm,  iz.  5 ;  Antiph.  dt  Ve^tf, 
p.  611)  ;  and  eren  the  tragic  poets  tnuiafer  to  the 
neroic  ages  the  practice  of  their  own«  and  describe 
both  seta  of  apartments  as  on  the  same  floor.  (Soph. 
Oed.  Tyr-  1241—1262.) 

The  scanty  notices  of  the  domestic,  or  rather  the 
palatial  architecture  of  the  eariy  Greeks,  which  we 
find  'in  Homer,  are  insufficient  to  give  an  accurate 
notion  of  the  names,  uses,  and  arrangement  of  tlie 
apartments  \  besides  which,  an  allowance  must  no 
doubt  be  made  for  poetical  exaggeration.  The 
various  passages  and  words,  in  Homer,  which 
throw  any  light  upon  the  subject,  are  collected  and 
discussed  by  Schneider  {Ejdm,  ad  Xmoph.  Mem, 
111  8.  §  9),  by  Kiause  (in  Pauly'fe  RealrEm^fdop, 
d,  CUm,  AHartk,  «.  v.  Amwim),  and  by  Hirt,  who 
gives  a  ground-plan  of  the  Homeric  house  (Geaek- 
iokte  der  Banhmtt^  vol  I  pp.  208—216,  and  Plate 
VI.  fig.  I).  The  general  plan  was  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  A  the  later  houses.  The  chief 
points  of  difference  appear  to  have  been,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  women's  apartments  in  the  upper  story, 
and  the  great  court  m  front  of  the  house,  which 
was  wanting  at  least  in  the  ordinary  town  dwellings 
of  htor  times. 

We  first  oain  precise  information  on  the  subject 
about  the  time  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war;  and 
from  the  allusions  made  by  Greek  writers  to  the 
houses  of  this  and  the  immediately  subsequent  pe- 
riods, till  the  time. of  Alexander,  we  may  conclude 
that  their  general  arrangement  corresponded  with 
that  described  by  Vitruvius  (vi  7,  Schneider).  In 
this  description,  however,  there  is  one  oonsiderable 
difficulty,  among  others  of  less  importance.  Vitru- 
vius seems  to  describe  the  Gjfnaeeomtii  as  lying 
before  the  AndromiU,  an  arrangement  alike  incon- 
sistent with  the  careful  state  of  seclusion  in  which 
the  Greek  women  were  kept,  and  also  with  the 
allusions  in  the  writers  of  the  period,  who,  as  above 
stated,  almost  uniformly  refer  to  the  two  sets  of 
apartments  as  being  on  the  same  floor,  the  C/ynae- 
eomtiii  behind  the  AmdroniliB,  Becker  (CkarMnty 
voL  i.  pp.  184,  185)  notices  the  diflerent  explana^ 
lions  which  have  been  given  of  the  inconsistency 
between  the  statements  and  the  description  of 
Vitruvius,  the  most*  plausible  of  which  is  that  of 
GaKani,  namely,  that  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius  a 
slight  change  had  taken  place  in  the  disposition  of 
the  apartments,  by  which  the  Andronitis  and  Gy- 
naeoonitis  were  pbced  side  by  side,  each  of  them 
having  its  own  front  towards  the  street,  and  its 
own  entrance.  It  is  also  very  likely  that  Vitruvius 
to  some  extent  misunderstood  the  descriptions  given 
by  his  Greek  authorities. 

The  front  of  the  house  towards  the  street  was 
not  large,  as  the  apartments  extended  rather  in 
the  direction  of  its  depth  than  of  its  width.  In 
towns  the  houses  were  often  built  side  by  side, 
with  party  walls  between.  (Thucyd.  ii.  a)  The 
exterior  wall  was  plain,  being  composed  genenilly 
of  stone,  brick,  and  timber  (Xen.  Mem,  iii.  1.  §  /; 
Demosth.  IIcpl  2vrra{.  p.  175),  and  often  covered 
with  itttoco.    (Plutarch.  Cbmp.  ArieL  ei  CaL  4). 
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Plnfareh  speaks  of  Phodan^  house  as  being  < 
mented  with  plates  of  iron.     (PluL  Pioe,  la) 

The  general  character  of  the  ordinary  houses  in 
towns  was  very  plain,  even  at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesiatt  war  ;  the  Greeks  preferring  to  ex- 
pend their  wealth  on  temples  and  other  public 
buildings.  The  ease  with  which  the  Plataeans 
broke  through  the  party  walls  of  their  booses,  to 
communicate  with  one  another,  in  the  instanee 
just  quoted,  shows  how  indiiferently  they  were 
constructed ;  and  even  at  Athens,  in  the  time  of 
Perides,  foreigners  were  struck  by  the  oontrast 
between  the  splendour  of  the  public  buildings  and 
the  mean  dwellings  of  the  common  people.  (Thuc 
ii  14,  65  ;  Dicaearch.  StoL  Cfraec  p.  8.) 

Xenophon  {Mem.  iii  8.  §§  9,  10)  represents 
Socrates  as  stating  briefly  the  chief  requisites  of  a 
good  house :  that  it  should  be  cool  in  summer  and 
warm  in  winter,  and  that  the  apartments  should 
Ihmish  convenient  abodes  for  the  frunily,  and  safe 
receptacles  for  their  property :  fiv  the  former  par- 
pose,  the  chief  apartments  should  foea  the  south, 
and  should  be  lofty,  so  as  to  receive  the  frill  rays 
of  the  sun  in  winter,  and  to  be  shaded  by  their 
projecting  roofs  in  summer  ;  and  that  those  fiscing 
the  north  should  be  lower,  for  the  sake  of  shelter. 
Paintings  and  elaborale  decorations,  he  says,  de- 
stroy more  pleasures  than  they  furnish. 

The  advance  of  luxury,  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  caused  a  corresponding  im- 
provement in  the  dwelling-houses  of  tne  princqtal 
Greek  dties,  which  had  already  begun  to  receive 
more  attention,  in  proportion  as  the  public  bufld- 
ings  were  n^lected.  (Demosth.  m  Arittoer,  pi. 
689,  Ofyntk.  iii  p.  36.)  It  is  probably  to  the 
laiger  and  more  splendid  houses  of  this  period 
that  the  description  of  Vitruvius  applies  ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  general  amnge- 
ments  of  the  previous  period  were  much  altered. 
The  following  description,  therefore,  which  is  de- 
rived from  a  comparison  of  Vitruvius  with  the 
allusions  in  the  Greek  writers,  will  serve  for  the 
probaUe  arrangements  (for  frvther  we  cannot  go) 
of  the  Greek  house,  at  the  time  of  the  Pdopon^ 
nesian  war  and  onwuds. 

That  there  was  no  open  vpa/ee  between  the 
street  and  the  house-door,  like  the  Roman  teste- 
btUum^  is  plain  from  the  law  of  Hippias,  which  laid 
a  tax  on  honse-doon  opening  outwards,  because 
they  encroached  upon  the  street.  (Aristot  Oeoom, 
ii  6,  p.  1347.  Bekk.)  The  wpMpw^  which  is 
sometimes  mentioned  (Herod,  vi  35),  seems  to  be 
merely  the  space  in  front  of  the  house.  We  lean, 
however,  from  the  same  law  of  Hippiaa,  that 
houses  sometimes  stood  back  firom  the  street,  with- 
in endosures  of  their  own  {wpo^pdryfutra  or  3f»^^a- 
icToi,  Herad.  PonL  PoHL  1).  In  firont  of  the 
house  was  generally  an  altar  of  Apollo  Agyieus, 
or  a  rude  obelisk  emblematical  of  the  god.  Some- 
times there  was  a  laurd  tree  in  the  same  position, 
and  sometimes  a  terminal  bust  of  the  god  Hermes. 
(Thucyd.  vi  27  ;  Aristoph.  FImU,  1153.) 

A  few  steps  (iyaieaBftoC)  led  up  to  the  house- 
door,  which  generally  bore  some  inscription,  fiir 
the  sake  of  a  good  omen,  or  as  a  charm,  such  as 
EHiro3oi  KpdrriTi  *Aya$^  Aalfiowt,  (Plutarch,  i^Vt^. 
ViL  Orat, ;  Diog.  La&t.  vi.  50.)  The  form  and 
fitftenings  of  the  door  are  described  under  Janua. 
This  door,  as  we  have  seen,  sometimes  opened  out- 
wards ;  but  the  opposite  was  the  general  rule,  as 
is  proved  by  the  expressions  used  for  opening. 
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lr>>wwM,  and  thattiiv  H,  innd^uHtu  od  #fcX. 
cdirwAu.    (PhteRK.  Pdop.  11,  JKis  57.)     Tlw 
fcuHllM  wen  called  frimMrr^t . 

Tlie  iMMue-door  wat  called  alXcMt  or  affUia 
»*pm  (Find.  ^m.  i.  19 ;  Harpocr.  «.  «. ;  Boelrtk. 
iH<iZMrf,xxii66)«becaaaeitledtotlie«*x4  It 
f»?e  adwiittanrw  to  a  aanofw  mtm^tt  O^tynar, 
v«\«r,  di>fi»r),  oo  one  dde  et  wlueh,  in  a  laige 
Imnmv  wera  the  itaUeai  oo  tlie  other  the  porter^ 
lodge.  The  dntj  of  the  porter  (&wpoy<f)  was  to 
admit  Twnony  and  to  pceveat  anytluiig  mproper 
fioBB  being  cairied  into  or  oot  of  the  hooacL  (ArittoL 
Oaa(M.i.e.)  Plato(i>lroAi^pwS]4.)givwaltTeiy 
pietan  of  an  oAeioaa  porter.  The  porter  was 
attended  by  a  dog.  ( ApoUod.  opad  if  Asa.  i  p.  S ; 
Tbeoo:  xr.  43;  Aristoph.  TUan.  4l<»,  BgmL 
1025.)  Hence  the  phiase  t^Aad^w^tu  t^  «^«« 
(Aristoph.  i>Mt  1215),  cerwspendiag  to  the 
Latin  Qaasoaaan. 

At  the  fiirther  end  of  the  passigw  VitniTias 
pheee  another  dooi^  which,  howerer,  does  not 
seeat  genenUy  to  hare  exislsd.  Platareh  {ds 
Gem.  Soar,  18)  mentions  the  hoose-deor  as  being 
visible  from  the  peristyle. 

¥nm  the  depsmtbr  wa  pam  into  the  peristyle 
or  caort  (vi^MTiXier,  a&X^)  of  the  Andranitis, 
which  was  a  space  open  to  the  skr  in  the  eeatte 
(fawi^porX  and  somanded  on  all  foor  sides  by 
portieoas  (oreat),  of  which  ons^  probably  that 
nearest  the  cntiance,  was  called  wp90T6Mf  (Plato, 
PraiEy.  PPL  314,315).  These  portioDes  wen  osed 
for  exescisc^  and  sometimes  far  dining  in.  (Pollnz, 
i78;  Plata,  jj^ayi  pw2l2,  iV««y.  Pl311  ;  Pin- 
tarch.  lis  €fm.  Seer,  82.)  Hers  was  wanmonly 
the  altar  on  which  sacrificea  wen  ollared  to  the 
hoosehold  gads,  hot  freqaently  portable  altan 
wen  osed  lor  this  pwpose.  (Plato,  de  RtpmbL  i. 
p.  328.)  Vitnrias  {L  e.)  mys  that  the  portjooes 
of  the  peristyle  wen  of  eqaal  hekht,  or  eUe  the 
one  lacuig  the  south  was  bnUt  with  loftier  eolamns. 
Thia  he  calls  a  Rhodian  peristyle  ;  and  it  cor- 
responds with  the  anaageassnt  noommsnded  bjr 
Xenophon,  fior  the  porpose  of  obtaining  as  mncn 
son  in  winter,  and  as  orach  shade  and  air  in  som- 
mec,  as  possible.  (Xea.  Oeeom,  ix.  4  ;  JMian.  iil  8. 
|9;  AristoLara9n.L6L) 

Hoond  the  peristyle  wen  anangad  the  chambei* 
ised  by  the  men  {eUnt^  M|pwr«t),  such  as  ban- 
qoeting  noma,  which  wen  large  enoiwh  to  con- 
tain sennl  seU  of  coaches  (T^kXim,  MTd«XlPo^ 
TfMcucarrdcAiMi),  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow 
aiamdant  nom  for  attendants,  mwiirisns,  and  per- 
foimetB  of  games  (Vitrar.  L  e. ;  Xen.  ^jfw^  ^  ^ 
1 13 ;  Plataich.  Sl^»^  t.  5w  1 2 ;  Aristoph.  Beelet. 
678)  ;  parioun  or  ritting  rooms  {4^49fcu)y  and 
smaller  chambers  and  sleepinff  rooms  (Stii^M, 
aorrwpff ,  ohc^orra) ;  pietai»>gMlcries  and  libraries, 
and  sosnetiBies  store-rooms;  and  in  the  amage- 
mcnt  of  these  nartments  attention  was  paid  to 
their  aspect  (Vi1nT.i.c:;  Lysias,  ds  OMds  £!rt»- 
AmO.  p.  28,  tia  Eratotlk.  p^  389  ;  Aristoph.  Eedm, 
8, 14  ;  PoUoz,  L  79;  Plato,  Pnfa^.  pp.  314.  316.^ 

The  peristyle  of  the  Andranitis  was  connected 
with  tint  of  the  Oynaeoonitis  by  a  door  called 
lUra»KMy  /ft^cmXos,  or  fu^w6\to9^  which  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  portico  of  the  p^istyls  opposito 
to  the  entanceu  Vitrayios  applies  the  name 
/tdaoMtKts  to  a  pnsmge  between  the  two  peristyles, 
in  which  was  the  fUeeofXes  ^^pa.  By  means  of 
this  door  all  oommanication  between  the  Andronitis 
and  tfaa  Oynaeoonitis  ooold  be  shut  o£    Its  uses 
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by  Xenophon,  who  calls  it  «Mpa 
^■Xapwrit  (Oiooa.  ix.  5 ;  compara  Phit  AraL  26). 
Ito  name  ^lirowXet  is  erideotly  deriTod  from 
/i^oet,  and  means  the  door  Utwem  the  two  aAW 
or  peiistylec  (Snidas  $.  a.  Msva^Xior :  AeL  Dion, 
epad  Emalmtk  ad  IHad,  xL  547  ;  ScboL  m  JpoU. 
Hkod.  iiL  335.)  The  other  name,  lUrmtkM^  is 
taken  by  sobbo  wrilen  as  menly  the  Attic  fenn  of 
lU^mtKn.  (Moer.  AtL  ^  264.)  But  it  shoold 
nther  be  deriTsd  from  ^lord,  as  being  the  door 
bekmd  or  Aspoiid  the  oAx^,  with  rsspect  to  the 
alXsiofMpa.  (Lvsias,  ^  Oied.  i^wt  pw  20 ;  Pint 
Spmp,  TIL  1  ;  Ael  Dion,  apmd  EuekUL  L  e.)  It 
should  be  obserred  that  in  the  house  dcooibed 
by  Vitruvius,  if  the  Andronitis  and  Oynaeoonitis 
lay  side  by  side,  the  lUaeuXet  b^  would  not  be 
opposito  to  the  entnnce,  but  in  one  of  the  other 
sides  of  the  peristyle. 

This  door  pave  admittance  to  the  peristyle  of 
the  Oynaecomtis,  which  diflSered  from  that  of  the 
Andronitis  in  haying  porticoes  round  only  three  of 
ito  sidesL  On  the  fourth  ride,  that  opposite  to  the 
lUfwmKn  Mpa  (the  ride  &ciiig  the  south,  accord- 
ing to  Vitnnrius),  wen  placed  two  antaa  [ Antab], 
at  a  conridersble  distance  from  each  other.  A 
third  of  the  distance  between  these  antae  was  set 
off  inwards  (Vitruy.  ^  ol  1 1.  Qmmtmm  mIn-  oatef 
duM;  so  #0  fwfia  dempta  tpoHmm  datmt  iatrorsas), 
thus  fsraiing  a  chamber  or  yestibule,  which  was 
called  ntfevrda^  wapiurrda  and  perbMs  awrrds,  and 
also  wpMoftef  ;  although  some  of  the  kter  Oreek 
writen  apply  the  word  wprtsmst  to  the  yestibule 
of  the  Andranitis,  and  such  seeau  to  baye  been 
ito  meaning  in  Horner^  time.  (PoUnx  ;  Suid. ; 
Hesych. ;  ItymoL  Msg. ;  Vitruy.  L  c)  On  the 
right  and  l^t  of  this  wpoarda  wen  two  bed- 
chambers, the  ddAiyiet  and  VfiddAiviOf,  of  which 
the  former  was  the  prinripal  bed-chamber  of  the 
house,  and  hen  also  seem  to  haye  been  kept  the 
yases,  and  other  yaluable  articles  of  ornament 
(Xen.  Osooa.  ix.  3.)  Beyond  then  rooms  (for  this 
seems  to  be  what  Vitrarius  means  by  m  Aw  loeiM 
mtrermui)  wen  large  apartmento  (IrrwMs)  used 
for  working  in  arool  (osoi  aiajpnt,  m  ywlas  wudne 
JamUianim  earn  imifieU  kabeid  mniemem^  Vitray.). 
Round  the  peristyle  wen  the  eatbg-^ooms,  bed- 
chambera,  ston-rooma,  and  other  apartmento  in 
common  un  (trieUtda  oitotiditHttu  cabieitlem  et  cMite 
/amilianeae). 

Besides  the  alXsiot  Mpa  and  the  ftUmekes 
(Mpa,  then  was  a  third  door  (myraia  Mpa)  lead- 
ing to  the  garden.  (Pollux,  i.  76  ;  Demosth.  m 
J^tefg.  p^  1155  ;  Lysias,  m  EratoHk.  p.  393.) 
Lysias  (2.  o.  p.  394)  speaks  of  another  door,  which 
prabably  led  from  the  garden  into  the  street 

Then  was  nsuallj,  ^oogh  not  always,  an  upper 
story  (Anp^,  3<if^f),  which  nldom  extended 
oyer  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  lower  story. 
The  prindpal  use  of  the  upper  story  was  for  the 
lodging  of  the  skyesi  (Demosth.  m  Rimg,  p.  1 1 56, 
when  the  words  iv  r^  ^'^PT^  >eam  to  nnply  a 
building  seyersl  stories  high.)  The  aocem  to  the 
upper  floor  seems  to  haye  been  sometimes  by  stairs 
on  the  outride  of  the  house,  leading  up  fiiom  the 
street  OuesU  wen  also  lodged  m  the  upper 
story.  (Antiph.  de  Vemf,  p.  611.)  But  in  some 
large  houses  then  wen  rooms  set  apart  for  their 
reception  ((eywrts)  on  the  ground  floor.  (Vitruy. 
L  e,  ;  PoUttx,  iy.  125  ;  Eurip.  AleeeL  564.)  In 
cases  of  emergency  store-rooms  wen  fitted  up  for  c'^- 
acoommodation  of  guests.    (Phkto,  Pnda^  ^  " 
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Portbns  of  the  upper  itorj  Mmetiniet  projected 
h&jood  the  walU  ot  the  lower  put,  forming  bd- 
eonies  or  renndahs  (vpo€oXxtLf  ywnwo^iirfutrat 
PoUuz,  i  81). 

The  fbllowing  plan  of  the  gnnmd  -floor  of  a  Oredc 
hoQie  of  the  la^  tise  it  taken  from  Bekkerli 
CkarUdes.  It  b  of  coiUBe  oonjectiual,  as  there  are 
no  Greek  hoiuee  in  exittencei  Other  plani,  differ^ 
ing  Teiy  much  from  this  and  from  one  another, 
are  given  by  Hirt,  Stieglita,  and  the  commentaton 
•n  VitraTiuSb 
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«^  House-door,  otfAciot 
dvpmpwp  or  dvpAp :  A,  peristyle  or  aibi 
Androoitis :  o,  the  halls  and  chambers  of  the  An- 
dronitis ;  Mt  i^wKos  or  lUffovXot  ^^ :  r,  peri* 
style  of  the  Oynaeconitis ;  %  chambers  of  the 
Oynaeconitis  ;  ir,  wpoorhs  or  vapoffriu :  0,  d«Ua- 
/lof  and  itfiipi0di<af»os :  I,  rooms  for  woiking  in 
wool  (ioT«y«f )  ;  K,  gardeo^oor,  icnwaia  bipa. 

The  roofs  were  generslly  flat,  and  it  was  cns- 
tomary  to  walk  about  upon  them.  (Lysias,  adv, 
Simon,  p.  142 ;  Plant  MiL  ii.  2.  8.)  But  pointed 
roofs  were  also  used.    (Pollux,  L  81.) 

In  the  interior  of  the  hoose  the  place  of  doors 
was  sometimes  supplied  by  curtains  (vaptnrrr^- 
fun-a\  which  were  either  plain,  or  dyed,  or  em- 
broidered.   (Pollux,  X.  32 ;  Theophrast  5.) 

The  principal  openings  for  the  admission  of  light 
and  air  were  in  the  roofs  of  the  peristyles ;  but  it 
is  incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  houses  had  no 
windows  (d«{p<8«s),  or  at  least  none  OTeriooking 
the  street  They  were  not  at  all  uncommon. 
(Aristoph.  7%emm.  797,  EeoUt,  961 ;  Plutarch.  <U 
Cturiot.  la,  DhHj  56.) 

Artificial  wannth  was  procured  partly  by  means 
of  fire-places.  It  is  supposed  that  chimneys  were 
altogether  unknown,  and  that  the  smoke  escaped 
through  an  opening  in  the  roof  (MnrroSAni,  Herod. 
TiiL  137).  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  this 
could  be  the  case  when  there  was  an  upper  stoiy. 

latde  portable  stoves  (i^x4p^  4ax«p^9)  or 
chafing  dishes  (Ar^pdma)  were  frequently  used. 
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(Plutarch.  ApepkA,  i.  p.  717;  Aristoph.  Ve^  81 1 ; 
PoUux,  Ti  89,  X.  101.)     [Focua] 

The  decorations  of  the  interior  were  very  plain 
at  the  period  to  which  our  description  refers.  The 
floors  were  of  stone.  At  a  late  period  coloured 
stones  were  used.  (Plin.  ff,  N.  xxxri.  25.  s.  60.) 
Mosaics  are  firrt  mentioned  as  introduced  under 
the  kings  of  Pergamus. 

The  walls,  up  to  the  fourth  oentnry  b.  c,  seem 
to  haw  been  only  whited.  The  firrt  bstance  of 
paintmg  them  is  that  of  Alcibiades.  (Andoc  m 
AleSb.  ^  119  ;  Plutarch.  AhA,  16.)  This  inno- 
vation met  with  considerable  opposition.  (Xen. 
Mwm.  ill.  8.  §  10 ;  Oeeom,  ix.  2.)  Plato  mentions 
the  painting  of  the  walls  of  houses  as  a  mark  of 
a  rpv^ica  v6Kis  {Repmb,  m.  pp.  372, 373).  Theae 
allusions  prove  that  the  practice  was  not  uncommon 
in  the  time  of  Plato  and  Xenophon.  We  have 
also  mention  of  painted  ceilings  at  the  same  period. 
(Phto,  Repwh.  vii  529.)  At  a  later  period  this 
mode  of  decoration  becune  general.  (The  com- 
mentaton on  Vitravius,  /.  & ;  Schneider,  Epim,  ad 
jrem,M0m.i  Hiit,  Dm  Ukn  der  GMiuds^  yp,2S7 
—289;  Stiegiitz,  ArekaoL  d.  Bamkmui^  vol.  ii. 
pt  2.  ppw  150 — 159 ;  Becker,  CftariVes,  vol  i.  pp. 
166--205.)  [P.&] 

2.  Roman.  The  houses  of  the  Romans  were 
poor  and  mean  for  many  centuries  after  the  found- 
ation of  the  cit^  Till  the  war  with  Pynhus  the 
houses  were  covered  only  with  thatch  or  shingles 
(Plin.  H.  M  xvi  15),  and  were  usually  built  of 
wood  or  unbaked  bricks.  It  was  not  till  the  latter 
times  of  the  republic,  when  wealth  had  been  ac- 
quired by  conquests  in  the  East,  that  houses  of  any 
splendour  began  to  be  built ;  but  it  then  became 
tue  foshion  not  onl  v  to  build  houses  of  an  immense 
size,  but  also  to  adorn  them  with  columns,  paint- 
ings, statues,  and  costly  works  of  art. 

M.  LepiduB,  who  was  consul  &  a  78,  was  the 
first  who  introduced  Numidian  marble  into  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  paving  the  threshold  of  his 
house;  but  the  foshion  of  builduig  magnificent 
houses  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  house  of  Le- 
mdus,  which,  in  his  consolship,  was  the  first  in 
Rome,  was,  thirty-five  years  later,  eclipsed  by  a 
hundred  others.  (Id.  xxxvi  8.  24.  §  4.)  Lucullus 
especially  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the 
magnificence  of  his  houses  and  the  splendour  o€ 
their  decoBstions.  Marble  columns  were  first  in- 
troduced into  private  houses  by  the  orator  L.  Cras- 
sns,  but  they  did  not  exceed  twelve  foet  in  height, 
and  were  only  six  in  number.  (Id  zvii  1,  xxxvi. 
3.)  He  was  soon  outdone  by  M.  Scaurus,  who 
placed  in  his  atrium  columns  of  black  marble, 
called  Lucullean,  thirty-eight  feet  high,  and  of 
such  fanmense  weight  that  the  contractor  of  the 
sewers  took  security  for  any  injury  that  might  be 
done  to  the  sewers  in  consequence  of  the  columns 
being  carried  along  the  streets.   (Id.  xxxvL  2.) 

The  Romans  were  exoeedioffly  partial  to  marble 
for  the  decontion  of  their  nouses.  Mamuirs^ 
who  was  Caesar^  praefectus  febrikm  in  Gaul,  set 
the  example  of  lining  his  room  with  slabs  of  mar- 
ble. (Id.  xxxvi.  7.)  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
die  size  and  magnificence  of  the  houses  of  the 
Roman  nobles  during  the  later  times  of  the  re- 
public by  the  price  which  they  fetched.  The  co»> 
sul  Messalla  bought  the  house  of  Autronius  for 
3700  sestertia  (neariy  83,000^.),  and  Cicero  the 
house  of  Crassus,  on  the  Palatine,  for  3500  sea* 
tertia  (neariy  31,0002.).    (Cic.  ad  AtUlil,ad 
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.T.  6.)  TiM  koue  of  P.  CfedhM,  wlMn  Milo 
killed, cort  14,800  seMeitk (about  I31,00«L);  and 
the  TascBlaD  viUa  of  Scaima  was  fitted  ap  with 
mttk  magnifieeiwe,  tliat  whai  it  waa  bonit  bj  bis 
■krca,  ha  kot  100,000  tartcrtia,  ii]»waida  of 
8U,000<:  (PliB.  H,  N.  zxzH  24.)  Tba  bowa- 
rcnt,  which  pefaona  in  poor  eiivaiiiataiieea  Qraally 
paid  at  Rome,  waa  aboat  2000  acatenea,  betwaen 
ni  and  lUL  (So«i.  JUL  88.)  It  waa  brougbtaa 
a  clHige  of  ezCnTagaoce  againat  Caalias  that  ha 
paid  30  wrtcrtia  (aboat  296L)  for  the  mit  of  hit 
hoaae.  (Cic/wo  OaeL  7.) 

Hoooea  wen  originaUj  only  one  itoiy  high ; 
bat  aa  the  Tafaia  of  ground  incrwuad  in  tba  atj 
they  were  bvilt  oercral  atoriet  in  height.  In  man  j 
hoiuea  each  atory  waa  let  oqt  to  aepaiate  tenanta, 
the  higheft  floora  being  naoaUj  inhabited  by  the 
poor.  (Cic.  Agr.  iL  35 ;  Hor.  Ep,  L  1.  91  ;  Jar. 
Siliii.268,dLc.,x.l7.)  To  gnaid  agaiart  danger 
horn  the  extreme  height  of  honaea,  Aogoatna  re- 
■trieted  the  height  of  all  new  hooiat  which  were 
boilt  by  the  aide  of  the  pablie  roada  to  terenty 
feet.  (Sbabi  t.  pw  235.)  TiU  the  time  of  Nera, 
the  atreeta  in  Rome  were  nairow  and  irr^gnlar, 
and  bore  tncet  of  the  haate  and  eonlbaion  wiUi 
which  the  city  waa  built  aft«  it  had  been  bant 
by  the  Ganls  ;  bat  after  the  great  fira  in  the  time 
of  that  emperor,  by  which  two-4hirda  of  Rome 
waa  bmnt  to  tba  ground,  the  city  waa  built  with 
great  iqpihrity.  The  •tieeli  were  made  atraight 
and  braad;  the  height  of  the  houaea  waa  re- 
stricted, and  a  certain  part  of  each  was  reoatred 
to  be  boilt  af  Oabian  or  Albon  stooe^  which  was 
proof  agaioat  fire.  (Tadt  Amm.  zr.  43  s  Saet. 
Aer.  38.) 

Our  information  respecting  the  form  and  ar- 
nuigemcnt  of  a  Roman  noose  u  principally  derived 
fifora  the  deacriptiAa  of  Vitranua,  and  the  remains 
of  the  booses  which  have  been  found  at  PompeiL 
Many  p«Hnts,  however,  are  still  doubtfol ;  but 
withoat  entering  into  arehitecmral  details,  we 
shall  confine  oonelves  to  those  tomea  which  serve 
to  illaatmte  the  chMsical  writers  The  chief  raoma 
in  the  booae  of  a  respectable  Roman,  though  di£> 
fcrii^  of  eovne  in  sise  and  splendour  aeoording  to 
the  drenmataneea  of  the  owner,  appear  to  Imve 
been  uaoally  ananged  in  the  same  manner  ;  while 
the  othera  varied  acooiding  to  the  taste  and  cir- 
camataneea  of  the  master. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  Roman  house  were 
the  1.  Vmtibmimm,  2.  0$tmmy  8.  Airimm  or  Chvmm 
JmCmbb,  4.  Alae^  5.  TaUmmmj  6.  Faaoee,  7.  Pe- 
rut$li$$m.  The  parts  of  a  houn  which  were  con- 
sidered of  less  importanoa,  and  of  which  the 
anangement  differed  in  diffioent  houses,  were  the 
1.  Cmbicmla^  2.  TVielima^  3.  Ooet,  4.  Eaedrae^  5. 
Piaaeoiheea^  6.  BiUtoAeoOy  7.  Bftjineum,  8.  CnUmOt 
d.  Coematmla,  10.  Diada,  11.  Solano.  We  shaU 
speak  of  each  in  order. 

1.  VnflTiBULUM.  The  vestibolnm  did  not  pro- 
periy  fiirm  part  of  the  house,  but  waa  a  vacant 
space  before  the  door,  fanning  a  court,  which  waa 
sarrmmded  on  three  sides  by  the  boose,  and  was 
open  on  the  fourth  to  the  street.  The  two  sides 
of  the  house  joined  the  street,  but  the  middle  part 
of  it,  where  the  door  was  placed,  was  at  some 
little  distance  from  tiie  street  (Oell.  zvi  6 ; 
Macrob.  SaLylfL)  Heoee  Plantos  {ModeU.  iii 
3.  132)  says,  **  Yiden*  vestihulnm  ante  aedes  hoc 
et  ambukanm  q[uoinsmodi  ?** 

%  OeriuM.    The  oatium,  which  is  also  called 
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Jmmm  and  /bt$a^  waa  the  onttanea  to  the  house. 
The  streetHloor  admitted  into  a  hall,  lo  which  the 
name  of  ostium  waa  alao  given,  and  fai  which  there 
was  freqoentiy  a  small  room  {etfia)  for  the  porter 
(JtmOuv  or  asfiarnis),  and  also  for  a  dog,  which 
WW  aaually  kept  in  the  ball  lo  guard  the  boose. 
A  full  account  of  thb  part  of  the  house  is  given 
under  Jan oa.  Another  door  (>aaM  imimw)  op- 
poaite  the  street  door  led  faito  the  atriom. 

8.  Amnnf  or  Cavum  Abdium,  as  it  is  written 
by  Vano  and  Vitravius ;  Pliny  writes  it  Came- 
ilnaa.  Hirt,  MliUer  {Birmdktr,  voL  L  ^  255), 
Marini,  and  moat  modem  writers,  eonaider  the 
Atrium  and  Cavnm  Aedium  to  be  the  same ;  tot 
Newton,  Stratieo,  and  more  recently  Becker  {Ooi- 
las,  vol  i  p.  77,  dec),  mamtain  that  ther  were 
noma.  It  is  fanpossiUe  to  give  a  decisire 
on  the  subject ;  but  from  the  statements  of 
am  ilM  Lmg.  LaL  v.  161,  MOller)  and  Vitru- 
Vina  (vi  3,  4,  Bipont),  taken  in  eoanection  with 
the  fret  that  no  houses  in  Pompm  hove  been  yet 
botn  an    '    ' 


bich  contain  both  an  Atrium  and 
Gavum  Aedium,  it  is  most  probable  that  they 
were  the  same.  The  Atrium  or  Cavum  Aedium 
was  a  hzge  apartment  roofed  over  with  the  ezcep- 
tkm  of  an  opening  in  the  centre,  called  eomplm- 
oMMi,  towards  which  the  roof  sloped  so  as  to  throw 
tile  rain-water  into  a  dstem  in  the  floor,  termed 
implwnmm  (Varre,  iL  e. ;  Featua,  $,  9.  Iwtpfmriim\ 
which  was  frequentiy  oniamented  with  statues, 
columna,  and  other  works  of  art  (Cic  e.  Verr.  iL 
23,  56.)  The  word  imphmmmy  however,  is  also 
employed  to  denote  the  aperture  in  the  root  (Ter. 
Emm,  lii.  5.  41.)  Schneider,  in  his  commentary  oo 
Vitravius,  supposes  cavum  aedium  to  mean  the 
whole  of  this  apartment  including  the  impturium, 
while  atrium  signified  only  the  oovoed  part  ex- 
clusive of  the  impluvtum.  Masois,  on  ue  con- 
tiaiy,  maintains  that  atrium  is  applied  to  the 
whole  apaitment,  and  cavum  aedium  only  to  the 
uncovered  part  The  breadth  of  the  implurium, 
according  to  Vitravius  (vL  4),  was  not  less  than  a 
quarter  nor  greater  than  a  third  of  the  breadth  of 
the  atrium ;  its  length  was  in  the  same  proportion 
according  to  the  length  of  the  atrium. 

Vitravius  (vi  3)  distingnishes  five  kinds  of  atria 
or  cava  aediom,  which  wars  called  by  the  follow- 
ing names :  — 

(1.)  TWeofitieaai.  In  this  the  roof  was  sap- 
ported  by  four  beama,  croasing  each  other  at  risnt 
angles^  the  included  space  forminff  the  compla- 
vinm.  This  kind  of  atnum  waa  probably  the  most 
ancient  of  all,  as  it  is  more  simple  than  the  others, 
and  is  not  adi4>ted  for  a  very  large  building. 

(2.)  Tdraa^fium,  This  was  of  the  same  form 
as  the  preceding,  except  that  the  main  beams  of 
the  roof  were  supported  by  pillan,  pbced  at  the 
four  angles  of  the  miplurium. 

(3.)  CoriiUiium  was  on  the  same  principle  as 
tile  tetrastyle,  only  that  there  were  a  greater  num- 
ber of  pillars  around  the  imphtvinm,  on  which  the 
beams  of  the  roof  rested. 

(4.)  Duplmmaimm  had  its  roof  sloping  %he  con- 
trary way  to  the  impluvium,  so  that  the  water  fell 
outside  the  house  instead  of  being  carried  mio  the 
impluvium. 

(5.)  Tetimimahtm  was  roofed  all  over  and  had 
no  compluvinm. 

The  atrium  was  the  most  important  room  in  the 
house,  and  among  the  wealthy  was  fitted  up  with 
much  splendour  and  magnificence.  (Compare  Hor; 
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CbrM.  iii.  1.  46.)  The  marble  columns  of  Scanrui 
already  spoken  of  were  placed  in  the  atrinm.  The 
atrium  appears  originally  to  have  been  the  only 
sitting-room  in  the  house,  and  to  have  served  also 
as  a  kitchen  (Serr.  ad  Viry.  Aem,  L  7*26,  iil  353)  ; 
and  it  probably  continued  to  do  so  among  the 
lower  and  middle  classes.  In  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy,  however,  it  was  distinct  from  the  private 
apartments,  and  was  used  as  a  reception  room, 
where  the  patron  received  his  dients,  and  the 
great  and  noble  the  numerous  Tisitors  who  were 
accustomed  to  call  every  morning  to  pay  their  re- 
spects or  solicit  fiivours.  (Hor.  Ep,  i.  5.  30 ;  Jut. 
vii  7,  91*)  Cicero  frequently  complains  that  he 
was  not  exempt  from  this  annoyance,  when  he 
retired  to  his  country-houses.  {Ad  Att,  ii  14,  v. 
2,  &c)  But  though  the  atrium  does  not  appear 
to  hare  been  used  by  the  wealthy  as  a  sitdng- 
room  for  the  £unily,  it  still  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed for  many  purposes  which  it  had  originally 
served.  Thus  the  nuptial  couch  was  placed  in  the 
atrium  opposite  the  door  (m  cuUa,  Hor.  Ep,  i,  1. 
87  ;  Ascon.  m  Cie,  pro  MiL  p.  43,  Orelli),  and 
also  the  instruments  and  materials  for  spinning 
and  weaving,  which  were  formeriy  carried  on  by 
the  women  of  the  fomily  in  this  room.  (Ascon. 
L  c)  Here  also  the  images  of  their  ancestors 
were  placed  (Jut.  yiii  19  ;  Mart  iL  90X  and  the 
focus  or  fire-place,  which  possessed  a  sacred  cha- 
racter, being  dedicated  to  tne  Lares  of  each  fomily. 
[Focus.] 

4.  Alab,  wings,  were  small  apartments  or  re- 
cesses on  the  lefl  and  right  sides  of  the  atrium. 
(VitruT.  Ti  4.) 

5.  Tablinum  was  in  all  probability  a  recess  or 
room  at  the  fiirtber  end  of  the  atrium  opposite  the 
door  leading  into  the  hall,  and  was  rewarded  as 
part  of  the  atrium.  It  contained  the  fomuy  records 
and  archires.  (Vitriiv.  tl  4  ;  Festns,  «.  o. ;  Plin. 
H,  M  xxxT.  2.) 

With  the  tablinum,  the  Roman  house  appears 
to  have  originally  ceased  ;  and  the  sleeping  rooms 
were  probiwly  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  atrium. 
But  when  the  atrium  and  its  surrounding  rooms 
were  used  for  the  reception  of  dienU  and  other 
public  Tisitors,  it  became  necesaary  to  increase  the 
sise  of  the  house ;  and  the  following  rooms  were 
accordingly  added :  — 

6.  Faugss  appear  to  have  been  passa^  which 
passed  from  the  atrium  to  the  peristylium  or  in- 
terior of  the  house.  (VitruT.  tL  3.) 

7.  Pbristtlium  was  in  its  general  form  like 
the  atrium,  but  it  was  one-third  greater  in  breadth, 
measured  transTersely,  than  in  length.  (Vitruv. 
Ti.  4.)  It  was  a  court  open  to  the  sky  in  the 
middle ;  the  open  part,  which  was  surrounded  by 
columns,  wb»  larger  than  the  implurium  in  the 
atrium,  and  was  nequently  decorated  with  flowers 
and  shrubs. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  which  are  next 
to  be  noticed,  Taried,  as  has  heen.  remarked,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  and  drcumstanoes  of  the 
owner.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  assign  to 
them  any  regular  place  in  the  house. 

1 .  CuBicuLA,  bed-chambers,  appear  to  haTe  been 
usually  small.  There  were  separate  cubicula  for 
the  day  and  night  (cubicula  diurna  et  nodunui^ 
Plin.  Ep.  L  3) ;  the  latter  were  also  called  dormi- 
loria,  {Id.  t.  6  ;  Plm.  ff.  N,  xxx.  17.)  Vitruvius 
(tl  7)  recommends  that  they  should  fooe  the  east 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  sun.     They  some-  i 
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times  had  a  small  ante-room,  which  was  called  by 
the  Greek  name  of  wpwcotr^.    (Plin.  Ep.  iL  1 7.) 

2.  Triclinia,  dining-rooms,  are  treated  of  in  a 
separate  artide.    [Triclinium.] 

3.  Obci,  firom  the  Greek  olkof,  were  spacious 
haUs  or  sidoons  borrowed  frtim  the  Greeks,  and 
were  firequently  used  as  tridinia.  They  were  to 
haTe  the  same  proportions  as  triclinia,  but  were  to 
be  more  spacious  on  account  of  having  columns, 
which  .tridinia  had  not  (VitruT.  tl  5.)  Vitni- 
Tius  mentions  four  kinds  of  oed :  — 

(1.)  The  TWnufyiis,  which  needs  no  ftirther  de- 
scription.   Four  columns  supported  the  roo£ 

(2.)  The  Oormikian^  which  possessed  only  one 
row  of  columns,  supporting  the  architniTe  {epia^- 
Uum\  cornice  (ooroita),  and  a  Taulted  roo£ 

(3.)  The  A^ffSfpUauy  which  was  more  splendid 
and  more  like  a  basilica  than  a  Corinthian  tricli- 
nium. In  the  Aegyptian  oecus,  the  pillars  sup- 
ported a  gallery  wiUi  paTed  floor,  which  fofrmed  a 
walk  round  the  apartment ;  and  upon  these  piUan 
others  were  placed,  a  fourth  part  less  in  height 
than  the  lower,  which  surrounded  the  root  Be- 
tween the  upper  odumns  windows  were  inserted. 

(4.)  The  Cjyxiceme  {Kv(ucnyoi)  appears  in  the 
time  of  Vitruvius  to  hare  been  seldom  used  in 
Italy.  These  oeci  were  meant  for  summer  use, 
looking  to  the  north,  and,  if  possible,  feeing  gar- 
dens, to  which  they  opened  by  fdding-doors. 
Pliny  had  oed  of  this  kind  in  his  villa. 

4.  ExBDRAK,  which  appear  to  haTe  been  in 
form  much  the  same  as  the  oeci,  for  VitruTius  (tl 
5)  speaks  of  the  exedrae  in  connection  with  oeci 
quadrati,  were  rooms  for  oouTersation  and  the 
other  purposes  of  sodety.  (Cic.  de  Not  Deor.  i.  6, 
IM  Oral.  iii.  5.)  They  senred  the  same  purposes 
as  the  exedrae  in  the  Thermae  and  Gymnasia, 
which  were  semicircular  rooms  with  seats  for  phi- 
losophers and  others  to  couTerse  in.  (VitruT.  t.  1 1, 
Til.  9 ;  Balnbab.) 

5.  6,  7.  PiNACOTHBCA,  BiBLioTHBCA,  and 
Balinbum  [see  Balnbab],  are  treated  of  in 
separate  artides. 

8.  CuLiNA,  the  kitchen.  The  food  was  origin- 
ally cooked  in  the  atrium,  as  has  been  already 
stated  ;  but  the  progress  of  refinement  afterwards 
led  to  the  use  of  another  part  of  the  house  for  this 
puipose.  In  the  kitchen  of  Pansa's  house,  of 
which  a  ground-plan  is  giTen  bdow,  a  stoTe  for 
stews  and  similar  preparations  was  found,  Tery 
much  like  the  charcoal  stoves  used  in  the  present 
day.  (See  woodcut)  Before  it  lie  a  knife,  a 
strainer,  and  a  kind  of  frying-pan  with  four 
spherical  cavities,  as  if  it  were  meant  to  cook 
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In  tliii  kitchaiH  as  wcH  m  in  tmaj  cAten  tt 
Pompcsi,  there  un  pniatiqgi  of  the  Liiret  or  do- 
meoCie  goda,  under  whote  care  the  pronuoot  and 
all  the  cook^  ntmnU  were  placed. 

9.  CosNACVLA  properir  ngnified  Toomt  to  dine 
in  ;  Imt  after  it  beeane  tke  frahion  to  dine  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  hooae,  the  whole  of  the  roona 
abm  uie  grDond-lioQr  were  ealled  nmaeufn  (Varr. 
db  Lm^  Lot,  T.  162,  MQller),  and  henee  Featoa 
nje»  **  Coenacnla  diamtmr,  ad  quae  aeaUa  aeeendi- 
tor.^  (Compare  Dig.  9.  tit  8. 1. 1.)  Am  the  roona 
on  the  grouid-floor  wen  of  different  heighto  and 
aoBMtimea  reached  to  the  rool^  all  the  roona  on 
the  upper  atorj  could  not  be  united  with  one  an- 
other, and  oonaequentl  J  di£Rerent  aeto  of  atatn 
would  be  needed  to  connect  them  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  honae,  aa  we  find  to  be  the  eaae  in 
henaea  at  Pompeii  Sometimea  the  ataira  had  no 
connection  with  the  lower  part  of  the  houae,  but 
aacended  at  onee  from  the  atreet  (Lit.  ttox.  14.) 

10.  DiAXTA  waa  an  apartment  uaed  for  dining 
in,  and  lor  the  other  purpoaea  of  lifie.  (Plin.  Ep,  ii 
17;  Soet  Ooa^  10.)    It  appaan  to  haTo  been 
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■nailer  than  the  tridiniam.  Diaeta  it  alao  the 
name  giren  br  Plinj  (Ep,  vi  5)  to  rooma  contain- 
ing thne  Of  tour  bed-chamben  (emtiaUa),  Plea- 
aure-houaea  or  aummer>houaea  an  alao  called  di- 
aetae.  (Dig.  SO.  tit  1.  a.  4S  ;  7.  tit  1.  m.  IS. 
•  8.) 

11.  Solaria,  property  pheea  fcr  baakmg  in 
the  eon,  were  tenacea  on  the  topa  of  houaea. 
(Pknt  MiL  n,t,  69,  il  4.  25 ;  Suet  ATar.  16.) 
In  the  time  of  Seneca  the  Romana  formed  artificial 
gaidena  on  the  topa  of  their  houaea,  which  con- 
tained eren  fruit-treea  and  fiah>ponda.  (Sen.  Ep, 
122,  Omtr.  iSse.  t.  5 ;  Suet  CUmd.  10.) 

The  two  woodcnta  annezed  repreaent  two  atria 
of  houaea  at  PorapeiL  The  firat  ia  the  atrium  of 
what  ia  uaually  called  the  houae  of  the  Qoaeator. 
The  riew  ia  t^en  near  the  entrance-hall  fiidng  the 
tablinum,  through  which  the  columna  of  the  pen- 
atyle  and  the  gitfden  are  aeen.  Thia  atrium,  which 
ia  a  apecimen  of  what  Vitruriua  calla  the  Corin- 
thian, ia  anrrounded  br  Tarioua  rooma,  and  ia 
beautifully  painted  with  arabeaqne  deaigna  upon 
red  and  yellow  greunda. 
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next  woodcut  repreaanta  the  atrium  of 
uaually  called  the  houae  of  Cerea.  In  the 
a  the  implurium,  and  the  paaaage  at  the 
end  ia  the  oatiom  or  entrance-balL  Aa 
re  no  pillara  around  the  impluyium,  thia 
belong  to  the  kind  called  by  VitruTiua 


The  preceding  account  of  the  different  rooma, 
and  eapecially  of  the  ananaement  of  the  atrium, 
tablinum,  periatyle,  &&,  ia  beat  illuatrated  by  the 
houaea  which  haye  been  diainterred  at  Pompeii 
The  jpround-plan  of  two  ia  accordingly  anbjoined. 
The  nrat  ia  the  plan  of  a  houae,  uaually  called  the 
hooae  of  the  tragic  poet 

Like  moat  of  the  other  houaea  at  Pompeii,  it 
had  no  Teetibulum  according  to  the  meaning  which 
we  hare  attached  to  the  word.  1.  The  oatinm  or 
entrance  hall,  which  ia  aiz  feet  wide  and  neariy 
thirty  long.  Near  the  atreet  door  there  ia  a  figure 
of  a  huge  fierce  dog  worked  in  moaaic  on  the 
parement,  and  beneath  it  ia  written  Cam  Oamem, 
The  two  huge  rooma  on  each  aide  of  the  Teatibule 
appear  from  the  larve  openinga  in  firont  of  them  to 
have  been  ahopa  ;  Uiey  communicate  with  the  en- 
trance hall,  and  were  therefore  probably  occupied 
by  the  maater  of  the  houae.  2.  The  atrium,  wnich 
ia  about  twenty -eight  fieet  in  length  and  twenty  in 
breadth ;  ita  implurium  ia  near  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  ita  floor  ia  paved  with  white  teaaerae, 
apotted  with  bkck.    S.  Chamben  for  the  uae  oi 
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the  fiumly,  or  intended  for  the  reception  of  guests, 
who  were  entitled  to  claim  hospitality.  When 
ft  house  did  not  possess  an  hospitium,  or  rooms 
expressly  for  the  reception  of  guests,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  heen  lodged  in  rooms  attached  to 
the  atrium.  [Hospitium.]  4.  A  small  room  with 
a  stair-case  leading  up  to  the  upper  rooms.  5. 
Alae.  6.  The  tablinnm.  7.  The  fiuices.  8.  Peri- 
strle,  with  Doric  columns  and  garden  in  the  centre. 
The  laige  room  on  the  right  of  the  peristyle  is  the 
triclinium ;  beside  it.  is  the  kitchen  ;  and  the 
smaller  apartments  are  cubicula  and  other  rooms 
for  the  use  of  the  family. 

The  next  woodcut  contains  the  ground-plan  of 
an  immloy  which  was  properiy  a  house  not  joined 
to  the  neighbouring  houses  by  a  common  walL 
(Festus,  8.  o.)  An  insula,  however,  generally 
contained  seyeral  separate  houses,  or  at  least 
separate  apartments  or  shops,  which  were  let  to 
different  fiunilies  ;  and  h^oe  the  tenn  domus 
under  the  emperors  appears  to  be  applied  to  the 
house  where  one  family  lived,  whether  it  were  an 
insula  or  not,  and  insula  to  any  hired  lodgings. 
This  insula  contains  a  house,  surrounded  by  shopt, 
which  belonged  to  the  owner  and  were  let  out  by 
hioL  The  bouse  itself,  which  is  usually  called  the 
house  of  Pansa,  evidently  belonged  to  one  of  the 
principal  men  of  Pompeii.  Including  the  garden, 
which  is  a  third  of  the  whole  length,  it  is  about 
300  feetiong  and  100  wide. 

A.  Ostium,  or  entrance -hall,  paved  with  mosaic. 
B.  Tuscan  atrium.  I.  Impluvium.  C  Chambers 
on  each  side  of  the  atrium,  probably  for  the  recep- 
tion of  guests.  D.  Ala.  E.  Tablinum,  which  is 
cmen  to  the  peristyle,  so  that  the  whole  length  of 
^e  house  could  be  seen  at  once  ;  but  as  there  is  a 
passage  (&uces),  F,  beside  it,  the  tablinum  might 
probably  be  closed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner. 
U.  Chambers  by  the  fimces  and  tablinum,  of  which 
the  use  is  uncertain.  G.  Peristyle.  D.  Ah  to 
the  peristyle.  C.  Cubicula  by  the  side  of  the 
peristyle.  K.  Triclinium.  L.  Oecus,  and  by  its 
side  there  is  a  passage  leading  from  the  peristyle 
to  the  garden.    M.  Bade  door  (jpoi^Mwm  os^nmi)  to 


the  street  N.  Culina.  H.  Servants*  hall,  with 
a  back  door  to  the  stxeeL  P.  Portico  of  two  storiesi, 
which  proves  that  the  house  had  an  upper  floor. 
The  site  of  the  staircase,  however,  is  unknown, 
though  it  is  thought  there  is  some  indication  of 
one  in  the  passage,  M.  Q.  The  garden.  R.  Reser- 
voir for  supplying  a  tank,  S. 

The  peceiding  rooms  belonged  exdusivdy  to 
Pansa^li  bouse  ;  but  there  were  a  good  many  apart- 
ments besides  in  the  insnla,  which  were  not  in  his 
occupation,  a.  Six  shops  let  out  to  tenanta.  Those 
on  the  right  and  left  hand  comers  were  bakers* 
shops,  whjch  contained  mills,  ovens,  &c.  at  6.  The 
one  on  the  right  appears  to  have  been  a  large 
establishment,  as  it  contains  many  rooms.  &  Two 
houses  of  a  very  mean  dass,  having  formerly  an 
upper  story.  On  the  other  side  are  two  houses 
much  larger,  d. 

Having  given  a  general  description  of  the  rooms 
of  a  Roman  house,  it  remains  to  speak  of  the 
(1)  floors,  (2)  walls,  (3)  ceilings,  (4)  windows,  and 
(5)  the  mode  of  wanning  the  rooms.  For  the  doors 
see  Janua. 

(1.)  The  floor  (tohm)  of  a  room  was  seldom 
boarded,  though  this  appears  to  have  been  some- 
times done  (atnUatolo  tabulata^  Stat  SUv.  I  5. 57). 
It  was  generally  covered  vrith  stone  or  marble,  or 
mosaics*    The   common  floors  were  paved  with 


IX)MUS. 
pbM  if  MAm,  tOM,  ilobn,  ite^  Mm  «  Itm^ 

Aaelier  kind  pf  |aT  eminent  wai  ihM  mihd  ofm§ 
Si^imim,  « hie  fa  wm  »  kind  uT  ptjuttt  in«4«  of 
tikt  beHtcn  U)  povd^r  uid  t^mprfvil  milh  mirtju^ 
li  4iriTc4  ito  name  bvm  Siiprnk,  «  laim  uf  tufr, 
'  '  '  jar  it*  bit*,  s-piiiv  /f,  M  hit.  ^«' ) 
I  of  mndble  wpft  int^^irft  in  u 

^_™- 1  AIMBid,  vbicb  iippcvr  ta  luiVf*  fnrificd 

th*  fifiort  ^Ird  b^J  PJujJ  fitip^urioi  or  ra^^fyk^nwi^, 
ui4  wliki  ppaibftbli  p^  the  id»  «f  fricMaJoi.  A « 
th««  floin  v«9  bcMi  d«wD  (>frf^(] )  ^tth  mm* 
men  (jirfMH X  1^  *^^  ptnwatam  Wouiifr  tba 
goitm  mmm  fcr  »  flaor.  Tb*  kmd  of  wtirtrtiit 
called  iea^TxMm.m  wm»  font  ioUBdutW  in  tb<j 
tnupWi^f  Jui'JtcrLApUcJkiai  afli?r  tlst'  W|t«M]hj|E  of 
ihc  tliird  Pmujc  «^ar^  bat  b«omm(  «jiiiu^  ouui^iniiij  in 
Rome  heien  the  br^tining^  of  tbe  Ciniliiic  wmr. 
(14-  J^im.  eh)  Mciuioi,  mlt^  by  PlJuy  tiij^ 
j^Fvea  (^4^i^T^4rT4),  UiHigb  thii  Wiird  b«4  si  more 
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time,  irts  Diade  ooc  in  the  k^itiple  of  Fornmi*  Ht 
Pmeiievte.     (Id.  nxri.  ^4.)     M<!**ic  wr,rk  HM 


■fWwardt  tjiJJcd  Mwri^Tim  ojhu,  (Spcirtian.  /Vj.^b. 
iVSjr.  e  ;  TrebelL  Pftllio,  THj^n.  ry^rnrt.  'il  ; 
Aniniitiii.  Ife  OWJf<rfif  /M,  i\-L  B.)  Thi'  Hoom  of 
thp  hcHues  St  Piimpcii  ai*  ftt?qu'^nilj  wiripfsod  of 
modify  vbieh  an  umiidly  ftinncd  of  bliick  frrt*  on 
»  white  ground^  or  white  on«  ou  a  black  prmind, 
tbaugb  wm?  of  tKem  ana  ip  colcnu^d  tmirblr-*. 
The  mnerials  of  which  they  anp  ^fiitrrally  fomitd 
«« 1^)  pieca  of  red  iU)d  wbiw  tnjtrlk  mid  Ti>*d 
tilff,  Kt  in  a  Ttry  fine  cement  aiid  Injd  tipon  a 
d<M?p  bed  of  moTtafn,  which  lerred  u  a  haiev  The 
tliJi»e  exantplfa  here  giveji,  wJiich  jut5  taken  from 
bimsei  at  Pumf«ii,  will  cmmj  «  ^etiefftl  idfa  of  j 
their  fono  and  ftppenmace.  I 


MoMie  paTementi,  boweTer,  ha^e  been  dn- 
oorered  at  PomDeii,  which  repraent  figtiret  and 
•eenet  of  actual  lifr,  and  are  in  reality  pictant  in 
DOMIC.  One  of  the  moet  beaatilbl  of  tbeee  is 
giren  in  ita  original  cokran  in  Gellli  P^mpeiama^ 
2ad  teriei,  plate  zlv.  It  is  eempoaed  of  very  ine 
pieces  of  fflaei,  and  repneenta  the  chongm,  or 
matter  of  the  chonu,  inetmcting  the  acton  in  their 
parts.  A  still  more  eztraordinanr  mosaic  paintin* 
was  disoorered  in  Pompeii  in  1831  ;  it  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  battle  of  lisas.  ( Jf Meo  A»fioim», 
▼ill  t.  86—45.) 

(2.)  The  inner  walls  (paHtitt)  of  priTste  momt 
were  freqaentlr  lined  with  slabs  of  raarhle  (Plin. 
H.  N,  zxzri  7),  bnt  were  more  nsoally  eoTCfed  by 
pabtings,  which  in  the  time  of  Aagnstas  wcie 
made  upon  the  walls  themsehssb  The  prevalence 
of  this  practice  is  attested  not  only  by  Pliny 
{H.  N.  zzzT.  87X  but  also  by  the  circumstance  that 
cTen  the  small  houses  in  Pompeii  have  paintinn 
upon  their  walls.  The  foUowing  woodcut,  which 
represento  the  side  of  a  wall  at  Pompeii,  is  one  of 
the  simplest  but  most  coomion  kind.  Ths  eompait- 
ments  sre  usually  fillsd  with  figures. 


The  general  appearance  of  the  walls  may  be 
seen  from  the  woodcuts  given  above.  Subjects  of 
sll  kinds  were  chosen  for  pamting  on  the  walls,  as 
mar  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Museo  Borbonico, 
Oell,  Masois,  Ac  (Compare  Vitruv.  yii.  5.)  The 
colours  seem  usually  to  have  been  Uid  upon  a  dry 
ground,  but  were  eometimes  placed  upon  it  wet»  as 
in  the  modem  fresco  painting  (eolore$  udo  tectorio 
mduoert^  VitruT.  vii.  8).  ^e  walls  also  appear 
to  hare  been  sometimes  ornamented  with  nuaed 
tigures,  or  a  ipedes  of  bas-relief  (^(pot  m  tectorio 
QtrioU  mdudere^  Cic  ad  Att.  I  10),  and  some- 
times with  mosaics.    (Plin.  ff.  AT.  zzzri  64.) 


in 
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(S.)  Tk»  eeBing*  teca  origimDj  to  iMTe  Wa 
kft  nneoTCRd,  Uie  beam  vhidi  topported  the 
roof  or  the  upper  itavy  beiiiff  Tuible.  Afienranis 
planks  were  plaeed  acro«  these  bcaai  at  certain 
mtenrak,  Icaring  boDow  spaces,  caDed  ktimmtt ia 
.  or  laqmearia^  wluch  were  freqaentlj  uiicfed  with 
gold  and  ivorj,  and  sometimes  with  paintings. 
(Hor.  Carm.  il  18  ;  Plin.  H.  \.  Txriii.  18  ;  Sen. 
Ep.  90  ;  Suet.  A'er.  31.)  There  was  an  arched 
eoling  in  coomioa  nse,  called  CsMsas,  which  is 
described  in  a  separate  artide. 

(4.)  The  Roman  booses  had  lew  windows 
(Jimatrae),  The  principal  aoartments,  the  atriom, 
peristyle,  Ac,  were  lighted,  as  we  bare  seen, 
from  abore,  tnd  the  cnbiciila  and  other  mall 
rooms  generallj  derired  their  light  from  then,  and 
not  fifOD  windows  looking  into  the  street  The 
rooms  only  on  the  upper  story  seem  to  bare  been 
nsnaOy  lighted  by  windows.  (Jut.  iiL  270.) 
Very  few  booses  in  Pompeii  hare  windows  on  the 
povid-floor  opening  into  the  street,  though  there 
IS  anexoeptioa  to^  m  the  boase  of  the  trsgic 
poet,  whidi  has  six  windows  on  the  groand-floor. 
ETen  in  this  case,  bowercc,  the  windows  are  not 
near  the  groond  as  in  a  modem  boose,  bat  are  six 
feet  six  inches  aboTe  the  fooi-parement,  which  is 
raised  one  feot  seren  inches  abore  the  centre  of  the 
street  The  windows  are  small,  being  hardly  three 
feet  by  two  ;  and  at  the  side  there  is  a  wooden 
frame,  in  which  the  window  or  shutter  might  be 
mored  backwards  or  forwards^  The  lowerpart  of 
the  wall  is  occupied  by  a  row  of  red  panels  foor 
feet  and  a  half  high.  The  following  woodcat  re- 
presents part  of  the  wall,  with  apertnres  for  win- 
dows abore  it,  as  it  appears  from  the  street  The 
tiling  opon  the  wall  is  modem,  and  is  only  pbMced 
there  to  prescrre  it  from  the  weather. 
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The  windows  appear  originally  to  baye  been 
merely  openings  in  the  wall,  closed  by  means  of 
shatter^  which  frequently  had  two  leares  (in/on$ 
/enettrae^  OWd,  I^ont,  iii.  3.  S),  whence  Grid 
(Atfior,  i  5.  3)  says, 

^  Pars  adaperta  fuit,  pars  altera  dausa  fenestne.** 
They  are  for  this  reason  said  to  be  joined,  when 
they  are  shut  (Hor.  Carm.  u,  25.)  Windows 
were  also  sometimes  covered  by  a  kind  of  lattice 
or  trellis  work  (claiAri)^  and  sometimes  by  net- 
work, to  prevent  serpents  and  other  noxious  rep- 
tiles from  getting  in.  (Plant  MUL  ii  4.  25  : 
Varro,  Re  Rud,  m.  7.) 

Afterwards,  however,  windows  were  made  of  a 
transparent  stone,  called  lapU  $peeularu  (mica), 
which  was  first  found  in  Hispania  Citerior,  and 
afterwards  in  Cyprus,  Cappadoda,  Sicily,  and 
Africa  ;  but  the  best  came  from  Spain  and  Cap- 
padocia.     It  was  easily  split  into  the  thinnest 


DONARIA. 
UBBHe,  ont  no  pieeea  had  been  diatofcnd,  sayv 
Pliny,  above  five  feet  lot^.  (Plm.  H.  N.  xxxtL 
4ol)  Windows  amde  of  this  stsne  were  caDed 
tptadaria,  (Sen.  Ep.  90 ;  Plin.  £^  ii  17  ; 
Mart  viiL  14.)  Windows  made  of  ^ass  (tatrwi) 
are  first  mentioned  by  Lactantins  (Dt  Opif.  Dei,  8), 
bat  the  discoveries  at  Pompeii  prove  that  g^bss 
was  ased  far  windows  ondcr  the  early  emperors,  as 
frimis  of  glass  and  glass  windows  have  been  fevnd 
in  several  of  the  booses. 

(5.)  The  rooms  were  heated  in  winter  in  dif- 
vays  ;  hot  the  Romans  had  no  stoves  like 
ooriL  The  cabicohs  tridinia,  and  other  rooms, 
which  were  intended  far  winter  nse,  were  boilt  in 
that  port  of  the  boose  upon  which  the  son  shone 
most ;  and  in  the  mild  dimate  of  Italy  this  fre- 
quently enabled  them  to  dispense  with  any  arti- 
ficial mode  of  warming  the  rooms.  Roomsexposed 
to  the  son  in  this  vray  were  sooMtimes  called  keHo- 
omtML  (Plin.  £>.  ii.  17  ;  Dig.  &  tit  2.  s.  17.) 
The  rooms  were  sooMtimes  heated  by  hot  air,  which 
was  introduced  by  means  of  pipes  firom  a  fiimace 
below  (Plin.  Ep,  il  \7  ;  Sen.  ^  90),  hot  more 
frequently  by  portabfe  frimaces  or  braaiers  (JbemK)^ 
in  which  coid  or  charcoal  was  bomt  (See  aood- 
cnt,  p.  190.)  The  easiiaai  was  also  a  kind  of 
stove,  in  which  wood  appears  to  have  been  usually 
bomt,  and  probably  only  differed  from  ihtjoemlue 
in  being  larger  and  fixed  to  one  ph^e.  (Suet 
VitelL  8  ;  Hor.  SoLlS,  81.)  It  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  dispute  amon^  modem  writers, 
whether  the  Romans  had  chmmeys  for  carrying 
off  the  smoke.  From  many  pamagfi  in  ancient 
writers,  it  certainly  appears  that  rooms  usually  had 
no  chimneys,  but  that  the  smoke  escaped  through 
the  windows,  doors,  and  opemngs  in  the  roof 
(Vitrov.  viL  3  ;  Hor.  L  c  ;  Voss,  ad  Vhrg.  Georg, 
ii  242)  ;  but  chimneys  do  not  appear  to  have  be^ 
entirdy  unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  some  are  said 
to  have  been  fiiund  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  build- 
ings.    (Becker,{7atfM,  voLip.  102.) 

(  Winkehnann,  Sekri^iem  iiber  die  Herkmkmiaekem 
Enidechmgem:  Hirt,  GeeeUekU  der  Damkumtt ; 
Maxois,  Lb9  Rmmee  de  PompU,  part  ii.,  Le  Palais 
de  Scamrtu;  Oell,  Poa^mama;  Pompeii^  Lond. 
12mo.  1832  ;  Becker,  GoOmm;  Schndder,  ad 
Vitruv.) 

DONA'RIA  (Ara^/Mtra  or  iraxtl/ffpa)^  are 
names  by  which  the  ancients  designated  presento 
made  to  the  gods,  either  by  individuals  or  com- 
munities. Sometimes  they  are  also  called  dcma  or 
3cMM.  The  bdief  that  the  gods  were  pleased  vrith 
costly  presents  was  as  natiual  to  the  andents  as 
the  belief  that  they  oonld  be  influenced  in  their 
conduct  towards  men  by  the  offering  of  sacrifices  ; 
and,  indeed,  both  spnmg  from  the  same  feeling. 
Presento  were  mostly  given  as  tokens  of  gratitade 
for  some  fiivour  which  a  god  had  bestowed  on 
man  ;  but  in  many  cases  they  were  intended  to 
induce  the  deity  to  grant  some  special  iavour. 
At  Athens,  every  one  of  the  six  thesmothetae,  or, 
according  to  PUto  {Pkaedr.  p.  235,  d),  all  the  nine 
arcbons,  on  entering  upon  their  office,  had  to  take 
an  oath,  that  if  they  violated  any  of  the  laws,  they 
would  dedicate  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  a  gilt 
stotue  of  the  sixe  of  the  man  who  dedicated  it 
{iwipidtrra  xP^ovw  laofUrpffTw^  see  Plut  SoL 
25  ;  Pollux  viii  85  ;  Suidas,  s.  o.  Xpwr^  EU^  ; 
Heradid.  Pont  c.  1.)  In  this  last  case  the  ana- 
thema was  a  kind  of  punishment,  in  which  the 
statue  was  regarded  as  a  substitute  &a  the  pemii 
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fcrfieited  to  tlie  gudiL  Almott  all  praenti  of  tlik 
kind  wen  dediaited  in  tenplca,  to  wbick  in  wae 
placet  an  atpcdal  bvilding  was  added,  in  which 
theae  treaanrca  were  picwrved«  Sack  haildiiy 
were  caUed  d^tfwpof  (tnMBfiec)  ;  and  in  the  neat 
fieqacBlad  teaaplea  of  Oreeeananyalataa  had  their 
•epante  tnaaariea.  (BSckh,  Pt^.  Earn.  ^AtL 
p.  441,  Ac.  2d  edit)    The  act  of  dedicatian  wm 
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I  of  flaaking  danatiena  to  the  goda  ia 
J  the  andenia  hum  the  eariieat  tiaMa 
ef  which  we  have  anj  leeoid,  dawn  to  the  iatro- 
dnetionafChrialianity  ;  and  even  after  that  period 
it  waa,  with  eeoM  laodififatinna,  eheerred  by  the 
Chiittbna  daring  the  middle  Bgn.  In  the  heroic 
agca  of  Oiecian  hirtoiy  the  aaathcBHUa  wne  ot  a 
ainple  deacriptiaa^  and  eonairted  of  chapkto  and 
gaitonda  of  Mwem  A  raj  conuaon  donation  to 
the  goda  eeeaM  to  have  been  that  of  loefca  of  hair 
(nrf^oit  4rapx>0*  which  joatha  and  maadena, 
eepedaOy  yooag  bridea,  cot  off  froat  their  heada 
aiki  caneeoated  to  ieaM  deity.  (Hool  IL  xxnL 
141  ;  AeacfayL  Cloflp*.  6  ;  Enrip.  Omt.  »6  and 
1427,  BaeA.  493,  Hdmu  1023 ;  Plat  Tim,  5 ; 
PaoiL  L  37.  f  2.)  Thia  cnatom  in  aDne  phMea 
bated  till  a  very  late  period :  the  aHudana  of  DaloB 
drdiratod  their  hair  bafoia  their  wadding  to 
Hecaerge  (Pana.1  43.  f  4).  and  theaa  af  Megaia 
to  Iphinoe.  Pantaaiaa  (ii.  1 1. 1 6)  taw  the  atotaa 
of  Hjfieia  at  Titaae,  corend  all  over  with 
locfcaof  hair  whidi  had  been  dedicated  by  women. 
Coatly  gaimento  (w^Aoi)  are  likewiae  mentioned 
amoDg  the  eailieat  preeenti  made  to  the  godi, 
eipe^dly  to  Athena  and  Hera.  (Horn.  IL  vi. 
223,  303.)  At  Athena  the  Mcred  w4vAet  of 
Atheui,  in  which  the  great  adventnica  af  ancient 
heroea  wen  worked,  waa  waven  by  maMena  every 
fifth  year,  nt  the  featival  of  the  gnat  Paaathcnaea. 
[AKRBPBoau.)  (Cearaan  Arieteph.  Jo.  792 ; 
Polfauc  vii.  50 ;  Wemding,  ad  Diod.  iWe.  ii  pb 
440.)  A  limikr  peplaa  waa  woven  every  five 
yean  at  Olympia,  by  aizteen  aromen,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Hera.  (Paaa.  ▼.  16.  f  2.) 

At  the  time  when  the  fine  arti  flooriahed  m 
Greece  the  anathemata  wen  genenUy  worka  of 
art  of  exqninto  workmanahipi  each  aa  high  tripoda 
bearing  Taaei,  cmtcra,  cope,  caadekbraa,  pictoni, 
itatnei,  and  'varioaa  other  thiogL  The  materiaU 
of  which  they  vren  made  difierd  aeearding  to  cir* 
comstancee;  aomewenofbfonae^othenof  tilreror 
gold  (Atlien.ll  pw  231,  dLc),  and  their  number  ia 
to  ni  almoat  incaneaivable.  (Demoath.  Olfmlk  ill 
p.  35.)  The  tnaanea  of  the  templea  of  Delphi 
and  Olympia,  in  partifonhr,  MorpaM  all  ooneeptioo. 
Even  Pamaniaa,  at  a  period  when  nnmberloM 
worka  of  art  maat  have  periahed  m  the  variooa 
mvagca  and  pfamden  to  which  Greece  had  been 
expMed,  raw  and  deecribed  an  aatoniahing  number 
of  anathemata.  Many  worka  of  art  an  etill  ex* 
taat,  bearing  evidence  by  their  inacriptiona  that 
they  wen  dedicated  to  the  gods  aa  tokena  of  gnui- 
tade.  Every  one  knovra  of  the  magnifieentpreeenta 
which  Croeaua  mode  to  the  god  of  Delphi.  (Hend. 
L  50,  Ac.)  It  waa  an  almoat  invariable  eaatom, 
after  the  haopy  iaaue  of  a  war,  to  dedicate  the 
tenth  aart  of  the  apoil  (AnyoMiner,  Ac^cior,  or 
wperroA«ioi»)  to  the  goda*  generally  in  the  form  of 
■ome  vrark  of  art  (Herod.  Tiii.  82, 121 ;  Thucyd. 
I  132  ;  Paua.  iiL  la  §5  ;  Athen.  vi  p.  281,  &c) 
Sometimea  magnificent  qwdmena  of  armour,  such 
la  a  fine  award,  helmet,  or  ahield,  wen  aet  afauft 


aa  ■Bothiiala  lar  the  goda.  (Arialoph.  EamL 
792»  and  ScboL)  The  Atheniaaa  always  dedi- 
oated  to  Athena  the  tenth  part  of  the  spoil  and 
of  wfitnUed  gooda  ;  and  to  all  the  other  gods  col* 
iectivriy,  the  fiftieth  part  (Demoath.  e.  Timoer. 
pi  788,  4tc)  After  a  aeafi|(ht,  a  ahip»  placed  upon 
some  cmiaenea,  waa  aomeUmea  dedicated  to  Nrp- 
tana.  (Thacrd.  ii  84  ;  Horod.  riii  121.)  It  is 
not  impnbaUa  that  trophiea  which  wen  alwmta 
arseted  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  well  aa  the  statues 
of  the  victata  in  Oljrmpia  and  other  pboea,  wen 
ariginally  intanded  aa  tekcna  of  gmiitnde  to  the 
god  who  waa  supyosed  to  be  the  caoae  of  the  sue* 
COM  which  the  nctoriona  party  had  gained.  We 
alao  find  that  on  some  occaaiona  the  tenth  part  of 
the  profit  of  soam  commercial  andertaking  waa 
dediAled  to  a  god  in  the  shape  of  •  work  of  art 
Rcipeating  the  large  and  beautiful  rrater  dedicated 
oy  tbe  Simiana  to  Here,  a^  the  article  OnATaa. 

Individuals  who  had  escaped  from  some  danger 
won  no  lem  anxions  to  show  their  gratitude  to  the 
gods  by  anathemata  thaa  eommunitiet.  The  in^ 
stancea  which  occur  moot  frpqoently,  an  those  of 
persons  who  had  recaverad  from  an  illness,  es|«. 
cially  by  spending  one  or  men  nighte  in  a  temple 
of  Asdepiua  (Mcnfalio).  The  moat  celebmted 
temples  of  this  divinity  wen  those  of  Epidaurusi 
Coo,  Tricca,  and  at  a  later  period,  that  of  Rome. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  uiz.  1  i  compan  F.  A«  Wol^  Ver- 
mMUeSekrifimmdAM/mixa,  p.  411, 4tc.)  Curea 
wen  also  effected  in  the  giotto  of  Pluto  and 
Proaerpina,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nisa.  (Stmb. 
ix.  p.  437,  aiv.  pi  649.)  In  all  cases  in  which  n 
eun  waa  effeoted  piesenU  wen  made  to  the 
temple,  and  little  taUeto  {tabmlm  «o/mie)  wen 
saapeodcd  on  its  walls,  containing  an  account  of 
the  danaer  fimn  which  the  patient  had  coeaped, 
and  of  the  amnner  in  which  he  had  been  reatond 
to  health.  Soma  tableto  of  thia  knid,  with  their 
iaacriptiona,  an  atill  extant  (Wol^  L  a.  p.  424, 
&C.)  From  soma  nlics  of  ancient  art  we  most 
infer,  that  in  i 

the  body  vras  attacked  by  disease,! 
his  recovery,  dedicated  an  imitation  of  that  port 
in  gold  or  nlnr  to  the  god  to  whom  he  owed  hia 
recovery.  Persons  who  had  eacaped  from  ship- 
wreck usually  dedicated  to  Neptane  the  drem 
which  they  won  at  the  time  of  their  danger  (Hor. 
Owm.  i  5. 13  ;  Virg.  Amt,  xii.  788)  ;  but  if  they 
had  escaped  naked,  they  dedicated  some  locks  of 
their  hair.  (Ladan,  tU  Mtre.  Omd,  c.  1.  toL  i  p. 
852,  ed.  Reia.)  Shipwrecked  persons  also  sus- 
pended votive  tableta  in  the  temple  of  Neptane,  on 
which  their  accident  waa  described  or  painted. 
Individoaia  who  gave  up  the  pnfcmion  or  oceupa^ 
tion  by  which  they  had  gained  their  livelihood, 
fivquently  dedicated  in  a  temple  the  instruments 
which  they  had  used,  as  a  gntelul  acknowledgment 
of  the  iavoar  of  the  godk  The  soldier  thus  dedi- 
cated  hia  arms,  the  fisbenmn  his  net,  the  shepherd 
his  flute,  the  poet  his  lyn,  eithara,  or  harp,  8lc 

It  would  be  impoosible  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
all  the  occaaiona  on  which  individuals,  aa  well  aa 
cemmunitiea,  showed  their  gmtefnlness  towards 
the  goda  by  anathemata.  Deaeriptions  ef  the  most 
remaricabta  pneento  in  the  varioua  temples  of 
Greece  may  be  read  hi  the  works  of  Heradotna, 
Stmbo,  Paoianiae,  Athenaeoa,  and  otheni 


\  oases,  when  a  particular  part  of 
deed  by  disease,  the  person,  after 


The  custom  of  making  pnsents  to  the  gods  vras 
to  Oraeka  and  Romans,  but  among  the 
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as  magnificMit  ai  in  Greece  ;  and  it  wai  more  fre- 
quent among  the  Romans  to  show  their  gratitade 
towards  a  god,  by  boilding  him  a  temple,  by  public 
pimyen  and  thanksgivings  (nijppUeatio\  or  by 
celebrating  featiTe  games  in  honour  of  him,  than  to 
adom  hissaactnary  with  beautiful  and  costly  works 
of  art  Henee  the  word  donaria  was  used  by  the 
Romans  to  designate  a  temple  or  an  altar,  as  well 
as  statues  and  other  things  dedicated  in  a  temple. 
(Viig.  CfMy,  iiL  533  ;  Orid,  Fait.  iii.  335.)  The 
occasions  on  which  the  Romans  made  donaria  to 
their  gods,  an,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  those  we 
have  described  among  the  Orsdcs,  as  will  be  seen 
from  a  comparison  of  the  following  passages :  — 
Liv.  X.  3(k,  zxiz.  36,  xxziL  80,  zl.  40,  37  ; 
Plin  H.N.  TiL  48  ;  Suet OIaW.25  ;  Taeit  Ann. 
iii.  71  ;  Phmt  AmpkUr.  iii  2.  65,  CktrouL  i.  1. 61, 
ii.  3.  10  ;  AureL  Vict  Cbes.  35  ;  GeUins,  u.  10  ; 
Lncan.  iz.-  515  ;  Cic.  D§  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  37  ; 
TibuU.  IL  6.29  ;  Hont  BpiM,  i.  1. 4  ;  Stat  Silv. 
iT.  92.  [L.  S.J 

DONA'TIO.  Donatio  or  gift  is  an  agreement 
between  two  pextons  by  which  one  gives  without 
remuneiation  and  without  any  legal  obligation 
(nuUo  iure  oogente),  and  the  other  accepts  some- 
thing that  has  a  pecuniary  valuer  (Dig.  24.  tit  1. 
s.  5.  §  6,  16  ;  39.  tit  5.  s.  19.  §  2,  29.)  It  is 
properly  called  an  agreement,  because  it  is  not  sufll- 
cient  that  there  be  a  person  to  give :  there  must 
also  be  a  person  who  consents  to  receive.  He  who 
is  incapacitated  to  dispose  of  his  property  or  to 
make  a  contract  is  consequently  incapable  of  giving : 
•veij  perwn  who  has  a  capacity  to  acquire,  is 
capable  of  receivinff  a  gift  The  exceptions  to 
these  rules  occuned  in  the  case  of  perwrns  who 
were  in  certain  lektions  to  one  another,  as  pater 
and  filiusfiunilias ;  yet  this  exception  itself  is 
subject  to  exceptions  in  the  matter  of  peculium. 
It  is  essential  to  the  notion  of  gih  that  the  giver 
gives  in  order  that  the  property  of  the  receiver 
may  be  increased  by  the  gift :  there  must  be  the 
animus  donandl  The  object  of  gift  may  be  any 
thing  which  accomplishes  this  end ;  for  instance, 
the  release  of  a  debt  A  gift  of  ihe  whole  of  a 
person^s  property  comprises  no  more  than  the  pro- 
perty after  the  donor^  debts  are  deducted.  Such 
a  gift  is  not  a  case  of  universal  succession,  and 
consequently  the  donee  is  not  immediately  liable 
for  the  debts  of  the  donor.  By  the  old  Roman  law 
a  mere  agreement  (pactum)  to  give  did  not  confer 
a  right  of  action  on  the  intended  donee.  In  order 
that  a  gift  should  be  valid,  it  was  required  to  be 
either  in  the  form  of  a  stipulation  or  to  be  made 
complete  at  once  by  the  delivery  of  the  thing. 
Gifts  also  were  limited  in  amount  by  the  lex  Cinda. 
The  legislation  of  Justinian  allowed  a  personal 
action  in  cases  of  a  mere  pactum  donationis,  where 
there  had  been  neither  delivery  of  the  thing  which 
was  made  a  gift,  nor  stipuktio.  (Cod.  8.  tit  54. 
s.  25,  29  ;  35.  §  5  ;  Inst  2.  tit  7.  §  2.)  Thus, 
the  promise  to  give  was  put  on  the  footing  of  a 
consensual  contract,  when  the  promise  related  to  a 
gift  of  less  than  500  solidi :  when  the  gift  was 
above  500  solidi,  a  certain  form  was  required,  as 
will  presently  be  explained,  and  the  form  was  re- 
quired whether  the  gift  was  perfected  at  once  by 
traditM,  or  was  only  a  promise  to  give. 

If  a  man  gave  somethmg  to  another  for  the 
benefit  of  a  third  pencm,  the  third  person  could  sue 
him  to  whom  the  thing  was  given.  (Cod.  8.  tit 
55.  a.  3.) 


DONATIO  MORTIS  CAUSA. 

It  was  requked  by  the  legislation  of  Justinian, 
that  a  gift  which  was  in  value  more  than  500  so- 
lidi, must,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  cases, 
have  the  evidence  of  eertain  solemnities  before 
official  persons  (insinuatio).  If  these  formalities 
were  not  obserred,  the  gift  was  invalid  as  to  all 
the  amount  which  exceeded  the  500  solidi.  Some 
few  kinds  of  gifts,  which  exceeded  500  solidi,  were 
excepted  firom  the  solemnities  of  insinnatio. 

If  then  a  gift  was  not  perfected  at  once  by  de- 
livery, or  what  was  equivalent  to  delivery,  the 
donee  might  sue  ex  stipulatu,  if  there  had  been  a 
stipulatio  ;  and  if  there  had  not,  he  might  sue  by 
virtue  of  the  simple  agreement  (Od.  8.  tit  54, 
De  Donationibns,  s.  35.  §  5.)  The  right  of  action 
which  arises  from  the  promise  to  give  is,  according 
to  the  Roman  system,  the  real  ^  (Dig.  50.  tit 
16.  s.  49) ;  the  actual  giving  was  the  payment  of 
a  debt  Accordingly,  if  there  was  a  promise  of  a 
gift  between  a  man  and  a  woman  before  their 
marriage,  the  payment  during  the  marriage  was  a 
valid  act,  because  the  promise  was  the  gift,  and 
the  payment  was  not  the  gift  (Savigny,  iS^ntoa, 
ftc,  iv.  119.)  The  heredes  of  a  man  might  im- 
pugn the  validity  of  a  donatio  inofficiosa  by  a 
querela  inofficiosae  donationis :  and  the  donor  could 
revoke  his  gift  if  the  donee  was  guilty  of  groes 
ingratitude  towards  him,  as  for  instance,  of  offoing 
violence  to  his  person.  (OmL  8.  tit  56.  s.  10.) 
But  the  donor's  claim  was  only  in  personam,  and 
he  could  not  recover  the  fruits  which  the  donee 
had  enjoyed.  (Inst  2.  tit  7.  §  3  ;  Savigny,  j>». 
Mia,  &C.,  vol.  iv.  §  142,  Ac,  Sekenhn^;  Mackel- 
dey,  Lekrimeh,  &&,  §  421,  &&,  12lh  ed. ;  Ortohui, 
EtrpUeaticn  HittoHqms  da  InaHtut$^  voL  L  p.  472, 
5th  ed.)  [0.  L.] 

DONA'TIO  MORTIS  CAUSA.  There  were, 
according  to  Julianus  (Dig.  39.  tit  6.  a  2),  three 
kinds  of  donatio  mortis  causa :  —  1 .  When  a  man 
under  no  apprehension  of  present  danger,  but  moved 
solely  by  a  consideration  of  mortality,  makes  a  gift 
to  another.  2.  When  a  man,  being  in  immedmte 
danger,  makes  a  gift  to  anothtt  in  such  manner 
that  the  thing  immediately  becomes  the  property  of 
the  donee.  3.  When  a  man,  moved  by  the  con- 
sideration of  danger,  gives  a  thing  in  such  manner 
that  it  shall  become  the  property  of  the  donee 
only  in  case  the  giver  dies.  Every  poson  could 
receive  such  a  gift  who  was  capable  of  receiving  a 
legacy. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  were  several  forms 
of  gift  called  donatio  mortis  causa  ;  but  the  third 
is  the  only  proper  one  ;  for  it  was  a  rule  of  law 
that  a  donation  of  this  kind  was  not  perfected  un- 
less death  followed,  and  it  was  revocable  by  the 
donor.  A  thing  given  absolutely  could  hardly  be 
a  donatio  mortis  causa,  for  this  donatio  had  a  con- 
dition attached  to  it,  namely,  the  death  of  the 
donor  and  the  survivorship  of  the  donee.  (Com- 
pare Dig.  39.  tit.  6.  s.  1  and  35.)  Accordingly,  a 
donatio  mortis  causa  has  been  defined  to  be  **a 
gift  which  a  man  makes  with  reference  to  the 
event  of  his  death,  and  so  makes  that  the  rigbt  of 
the  donee  either  commences  with  the  death  of  the 
donor  or  is  in  suspense  until  the  death.**  It  re- 
sembles in  some  respects  a  pn^r  donatio  or  gift : 
in  othcm,  it  resembles  a  legacy.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  donatio  should  be  accepted  by  the  donee, 
and  consequently  there  must  be  traditio  or  delivery, 
or  a  profier  or  ofier,  which  is  assented  to.  Yet 
the  donatio  might  be  maintained  as  a  fiddoom- 
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wIm 
TIm  4mfk  of  tho 
I  dntk  of  tho  doDor  «m  ifto  jmo 
•  mtootttioB  of  t^  dn—rin,  It  vrooU  appior  ao  if 
iIm  kw  aboot  mdi  donatiom  wao  aoi  frto  ham 
difically.  They  were  finoHy  ■■iwilitod  to  kgpcieo 
kj  Jvtinm,  tfaoi^  tha  kul  bocn  d«o  m  iono 
pvtiaikn  bdm  Ui  tiiM.  StiU  tkoy  diifand  m 
_  ;  iw  mttoiicOi  foch  o 

'eaald  I^eo  dfcct  tho^fh  Umto  «u  no 
to  tribo  iht  heioditai.    A  filios  ' 
■igkt  with  hk  fiubai^  cootoBt  nako  a 
■offtio  casM  of  hia  PecaUioB  PioiiMtitiiiaL 

Tko  Ea^h  law  at  ifaiirinnM  ncftiacaa 
fintatiMd  byBtoefeon  (iic26)  ia  tko  vavy  a 
of  tkt  Digcat  (39.  tit  e.  •.S,  &c)  ;  and  tke  pra- 
KM  bw  M  azpowidcd  by  Utd  Hard  wicko  ( Wafd 
•.Toner,  3  Vaa.  431)  ;  bat  what  ha  tkeia  ttatn 
to  bo  tko  EMlkk  kw  ia  not  ozaetly  tko  kw 
M  ttated  m  Bnetn.  Tko  nUea  of  donatknca 
■ortia  caaaa  in  EngUfth  kw  ai«  now  pfotty  wall 
fixed  by  ^ariow  nccnt  dociriana.  Tradition  or 
dativoiy  m  oonaidared  one  faiwiriai  of  nKk  a  gift, 
and  tko  deatk  of  tko  doner  m  tko  lik  of  tko  donoe 
if  anatkar  Biaiatiil.  Tke  gift  ia  not  an  akaolata 
gift,  bat  a  gift  mado  m  oonteapktion  of  dentb, 
aia  it  ia  ravocabk.  (Dig.  39.  tit.  6  ;  Cad.  8.  tit 
S7  ;  Inat.  2.  tit.  7  ;  SavignT.  Sf^mm^  ke.  ir.  276  ; 
ZmtMknfif%r  Qmk,  RaekUammmaek^  xil  p.  400, 
VAar  L.  SmOy  43.  pr. ;  Da  mor.ca.  don. ;  Tbibant, 
Sfittm^  diLc  I  495,  &c.  $tk  ad.)  [G.  L.] 

DONATIO  PROPTER  NU'PTIAS.  Tbe 
meaaing  af  tkii  tern  k  ezpkined  in  tko  laatito- 
tionoa  (2.  tit  7.  I  3).  It  waa  origmaUy  called 
Donatio  ante  naptiae,  becaofo  it  eoald  not  take 
after  tko  mairiage  ;  bat  when  it  waa  BMdo 
0  tke  donatio  after 


CJ 


to  moeaae  the  donatio  after  HMrrtage, 
eVen  to  ceMtitato  it  altogether  after  BMniage,  tko 
more  oonprekensiTo  tenn  donatio  propter  nnptiaa 
waa  need.  If  a  doe  kad  boon  given  by  tke  wife, 
er  on  tke  part  of  tko  wife,  and  tke  knaband  by 
tke  tcnna  of  tke  centraet  waa  entitled  to  it,  or  to 
a  part  o(f  it  in  caae  of  tke  wife*e  deatk,  it  waa  nocee- 
aary  that  the  haaband,  or  eome  penon  on  tke  part 
of  the  knabmd,  akoald  give  or  eecure  Mmetbing  to 
tke  wife  wkiek  eke  akonid  kave  k  tbe  erent  ef 
the  haabnnd*e  death :  this  waa  a  donatio  propter 
nnptiaa.  Joatinian'a  Icgiaktion  required  tnat  tko 
donatio  moat  bo  equal  to  wbat  waa  aecured  to  tke 
kiMbnnd  in  caae  of  tbe  wifo'a  death,  and  that  it 
uoat  be  inereaaed  if  the  doe  waa  ineraaaed  doring 
tke  marnage.  Tke  koaband  had  tke  aMMgement 
of  tke  |»ropcrty  given  aa  donatio.  Snek  part  of  it 
aa  conaiated  of  tkii^  innnoTcnbk  be  eooM  not 
alienate  or  pledge  even  witk  the  oonaent  of  kk 
wife^  nnkaa  ake  ratified  ker  eonaent  after  two  yean. 
If  tke  hnaband  became  imporeriaked  during  tke 
mnni^e,  tke  wife  waa  entitled  to  tke  profiu  of 
tke  donatio  fiir  ker  aappert  ;  and  it  waa  not  Ikbk 
to  tke  dcnaada  of  tke  creditonL  If  tke  nuriaga 
WM  diaaolved  by  the  death  of  tbe  wife,  the  hue- 
band  waa  entitled  to  the  donatk  ;  nnleeo  aome 
third  perHn,  who  had  laade  the  donatio,  waa  en* 
titled  to  hare  it  by  the  tema  of  the  agreement 
If  the  hnaband  died,  the  erent  had  happened  with 
reference  to  which  the  donatk  waa  made ;  the  wife 
had  the  naaafrvetaa  of  the  denatio,  and  the  pro 
party  of  it  bekaged  to  the  children  of  the  marriage 
if  there  were  any:  if  there  ware  no  children,  the 
vife  ebkiMd  by  the  death  of  the  hnaband  fell 
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power  of  diifoaitkn  orer  tke  pnpcrty  iaelnded  m 


The  opiniona  ef  modem  jvietaara  mnch  divided 
aa  to  the  notkna,  iwupmii,  and  kw  of  the  < 


aa  to  tne  notiona,  wupmii,  and  kw  of  the  donatk 
pR>pter  nnptiaa.  The  term  donatk  propter  nnptiaa 
la  need  by  Bmclan  (ii.  c  89) ;  and  the  kw,  aa 
there  ataied,  k  apparently  feimod  open  a  Raman 


(OmL  5.  tit  3  ;  Not.  22.  cMt  97.  c  1,3  s  98. 
c.  1,3;  Mackaldey,  XdMnl,  &c  §  538,  12th 
ed. ;  Thibaut,  Sgiim^  dec.  f  743,  9th  ed. ;  Orto- 
lan, Exflieaitkm  Uittohfm  dae  JmtiHat$^  Ac,  vol.  I 
1^  479.)  [O.  U] 

DONATIO'NES  INTER  VIRUM  £T 
UXO'REM.  During  marriage  neither  haabaad 
nor  wife  could,  aa  a  geneial  rule,  make  a  gift  of 
anything  to  one  another.  The  icneon  fer  thk  ruk 
waa  aaid  to  be  the  prmeriaiiuii  of  the  mairiage 
relation  m  ite pnrity,aa  an  agnement  aabakting  by 
affection,  aad  not  maintained  by  pnrrhaee  or  by 
gift  finm  one  party  to  the  other.  Donationee  at 
thk  kind  were,  howercr,  valid  when  there  were 
conaideiationa,  aa  mortk  raoaa,  divnrtii 
wi  manumittendi  gratia.  By  certain  im- 
perial eonatitatiena,  a  woman  could  make  gifta  to 
ker  kaebond  m  order  to  qualify  him  fer  certam 
henonia.  Thk  waa  a  gift  '^  ad  proceaeaa  viri** 
(Dig.  34.  tit  1.  a  41  t  Juv.  6W.  I  39  ;  and  tke 
note  of  Heinriek).  Tko  wife  kad  tke  meaaa  ef 
dowg  thia,  bocanaa  when  there  waa  no  oonventk 
m  mannm  (OahiB,  ii  98),  a  wife  retaked  all  her 
righta  of  property  whkh  aho  did  not  aurrender  on 
her  mamage  [Doa],  and  aha  might  during  the 
marriage  hold  property  qnite  diatinct  from  her 
hneband.  It  waa  a  conaequence  of  thk  ruk  aa  to 
gifta  between  huaband  aad  wife,  that  every  legal 
form  by  which  the  gift  waa  affected  to  bo  tranaferred, 
aa  mancipatio,  cemio,  aad  traditk,  oonveyed  no 
ownenhip ;  atipnktionea  were  not  bmding,  and 
aoeeptiktionee  were  no  ivleaae.  A  dificnlty  might 
remam  aa  to  uaaeapion  ;  bnt  the  kw  prorided  for 
thk  ako^  If  a  woman  received  from  a  third  per- 
oen  the  property  of  her  huaband,  and  neither  the 
third  peraon  nor  ahe  nor  her  huaband  knew  that 
it  waa  the  hnaband*a  property,  ahe  might  acquire 
the  ownerahip  br  naucapion.  If  both  the  giver 
and  the  huaband  knew  at  the  tbne  of  tbe  gift 
that  it  waa  the  hneband^  property,  and  the  wife 
did  not  know,  it  might  alao  become  her  property 
by  aancapieo  ;  bnt  not  if  ahe  knew,  for  m  that  caae 
the  bona  fidee  which  waa  eaeential  to  the  conunenoo- 
ment  of  poaaemion  waa  wanting.  If,  before  the 
ownenhip  waa  acquired  by  naucapion,  the  huaband 
and  wife  diacovered  that  it  waa  the  huabandX 
though  the  hneband  did  not  cheoeo  to  claim  it, 
there  waa  no  aancaaion  ;  fer  thk  would  have  been 
a  mere  evaaion  of  tlM  kw.  I^  before  the  owner- 
chip  waa  acquired  by  naucapion,  the  wife  alone 
diacovered  tkU  it  waa  the  huaband^  property,  thia 
would  not  deatroy  her  right  to  acquire  the  pro- 
perty by  uancnpkn.  Thia,  at  leaat,  k  Savigny^ 
ingeniona  explanation  of  the  paaaage  m  Digeat 
34.  tit  1.  a  44.  Tbe  atrictnem  of  the  kw  aa  to 
theee  donationa  waa  relaxed  u  the  time  of  Septimiua 
Sovema,  and  they  were  nmde  valid  if  the  donor 
died  firit,  and  did  not  revoke  fak  gift  before  death. 
There  were  alao  eome  exceptiona  ai  to  the  general 
rak.  (Dig.  24.  tit  1  ;  Cod.  6.  tit  16  ;  Savigny, 
ZaUmJui/i^  &c  i  p.  270  ;  klackeldey,  lekrimek^ 
Ac  §531,  12th  ed.)  [0.  L. j 

DONATI'VUM.    [CovoiAntvif.] 
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DORMITORIA.    [Domus.] 

DORODO'KIAS  ORAPHE  {i^poioaius 
Tpo^).     [Dkasmus.] 

DORON  (M^wrX  a  I»]m  or  hand-breftdth. 
TPm.] 

DORON  ORAPHE  (S^tfyMir  7P«^)*  [Db- 

CAB3IUS.] 

DOROXE'NIAS  ORAPHE  (<«Kc>^ 
Tpo^).     [XsNiAS  Oraphb.] 

DO'RPIA  (WiMMoi).    [Apatowa.] 
DORPON  (p6ffwoit),    [CoBNA,  pw  SOS,  b.] 

DORU(«lJpw).     (HA8TA.] 

DORYTHORI  (Sopv^poi).   [Mbrcbnaril] 

DOS  (irpol(,  ^^),  dowry.  1.  Orbbk.  Eu- 
ripides (AfetL  236)  miUces  Mcdeia  complain  that, 
independent  of  other  miif<»ianet  to  which  women 
were  subject,  they  were  obliged  to  buy  their  hus- 
bands by  great  sums  of  money  (xf^l/MTw^  Av€fh- 
€6\p).  On  this  the  Scholiast  remarks,  that  the 
poet  wrote  as  if  Medeia  had  been  his  contem- 
porary, and  not  a  character  of  the  heroic  ages,  in 
which  it  was  customary  £Dr  the  husband  to  pur- 
chase his  wife  from  her  relations^  by  gifts  called 
iitm  or  Mva,  The  same  practice  prerailed  in 
the  East  during  the  patriarchal  ages  (^aaet.  zzxiT. 
2),  and  Tacitus  {Oerm,  e.  18)  says  of  the  ancient 
Oermans,  **  Dotem  non  uxor  marito,  sed  nzori 
oiaritus  offert**  The  custom  of  the  heroic  times 
is  illustrated  by  many  passages  in  Homer.  Thus, 
we  read  of  the  Arcpclo-io,  and  fivpia  ISvo,  or  manr 
gifts  by  which  wives  were  purchased.  (IL  zvi. 
178,  190.)  In  another  place  (IL  xi.  243)  we  are 
told  of  a  himdred  oxen,  and  a  thousand  sheep  and 
goats,  having  been  given  by  a  Thracian  hero  to 
his  maternal  grandfiither,  whose  daughter  he  was 
about  to  many.  Moreover,  the  poetical  epithet, 
iU^trffoMu  (Heyne,  ad  IL  xviil  593),  applied 
to  females,  is  supposed  to  have  hod  its  origin  in 
the  presents  of  tnis  sort,  which  were  made  to  a 
woman^  reUtives  on  her  marriage.  These  nuptial 
gifts,  however,  or  equivalents  for  them  were  n>- 
turned  to  the  husband  in  the  event  of  the  commis- 
sion of  adultery  by  the  wife,  and  perhaps  in  other 
cases.    (CM.  viii.  318.) 

We  must  not  infer  from  the  above  facts  that  it 
was  not  usual  in  those  times  for  relations  to  give 
a  portion  with  a  woman  when  she  married.  On 
the  contrary,  mention  is  made  (IL  ix.  147)  of 
the  fitlkuL  or  marriage  gifts  which  men  gave  with 
their  daughters  (^vMwfcar),  and  we  are  told  by 
Aeschines  (Hc/il  UapaHp^ir.  33),  of  one  of  the  sons 
of  Theseus  having  received  a  territory  near  Am- 
phipolis  as  a  ^p«^  or  dower  with  his  wife.  More- 
over, both  Andromache  and  Penelope  are  spoken 
of  as  iUexot  woAv5«poi  (IL  vi.  394,  Od,  xxiv. 
294),  or  wives  who  brought  to  their  husbands 
many  gifts,  which  probably  would  have  been  re- 
tnnied  to  their  relations,  in  case  of  a  capricious 
dismissal.     (Od.  ii.  132.) 

The  Doric  term  fer  a  portion  was  9tnitni,  and 
MUUer  (Dor,  iii.  10)  observes,  that  we  know  for 
certainty  that  daughters  in  Sparta  had  originally 
no  dower,  but  were  married  with  a  gift  of  clothes 
only ;  afterwards  they  were  at  least  provided  with 
money,  and  other  personal  property  (Pint  Zya 
.30):  but  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  (PolU.  \L  6. 
§  10),  so  great  were  the  dowers  given  (SiA  rh 
wpoiKds  8t56vai  fityd\as),  and  so  huge  the  number 
of  hriKKitpot,  or  feinale  representatives  of  families 
(o?«oi),  that  nearly  two  fifths  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  Sparta  had  come  into  the  possession  of 
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females.  The  regulations  of  Solon  weres,  accord* 
ing  to  Plutarch,  somewhat  similar  in  respect  of 
dower  to  the  old  regulations  at  Sparta :  for  the 
Athenian  legislator,  as  he  tells  us,  did  not  allow  a 
woman,  unless  she  were  an  Mickfipos,  to  have 
any  ^pr4  or  dower,  except  a  few  dothes  and 
articles  of  household  furniture.  It  is  pbun,  how- 
ever, that  snch  an  interference  with  pnvate  rights 
could  not  be  permanent ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
that  in  after  times  the  dowers  of  women  fefmed, 
according  to  the  account  in  Bockh  {PtA,  Eetm.  of 
Aikemt^  p.  514,  2nd  ed.),  a  considerable  part  of 
the  moveable  property  of  the  state :  **  even  with 
poor  people  they  varied  in  amount  from  ten  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  mina&  The  daughter  of 
Hipponicus  received  ten  talents  at  her  marriage, 
and  ten  others  were  promised  her.**  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  very  large  portion,  for  Demosthenes 
(a  Slepk,  p.  1112.  19,  and  p.  1124.  2)  informs  us 
that  even  five  talents  was  more  than  was  usually 

S'ven ;  and  Lucian  {DUd,  MerH,  7.  p.  298,  ed. 
eits)  also  speaks  of  the  same  sum  as  a  large 
dowry.  The  daughters  of  Aristeides  received  from 
the  state,  as  a  portion,  only  thirty  minae  each. 
(Plot  Aritt,  27  ;  Aesch.  e.  Ckss.  p.  90.)  We  may 
observe  too,  that  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  be- 
tween a  wife  and  a  vaAAcuril,  consisted  in  the 
former  having  a  portion,  whereas  the  latter  had 
not ;  hence,  persons  who  married  wives  without 
portions  appear  to  have  given  them  or  their  guar- 
dians an  biioKoyia  wpouc6v  (Isaeus,  De  Pyr^ 
Hered.  p.  41),  or  acknowledgment  in  writing  by 
which  the  receipt  of  a  portion  was  admitted. 
[CoNcuBiNA.]  Moreover,  poor  heiresses  (tmit 
hrutkhpttp  tffcu  dnruehr  rtXavff^)  were  either 
married  or  portioned  by  their  next  of  kin  [Ar- 
chon],  according  to  a  law  which  fixed  the 
amount  of  portion  to  be  given  at  five  minae  by  a 
Pentacosiomedimnns,  three  by  a  Horseman,  and 
one  and  a  half  by  a  Zeogites.  (Dem.  &  Maear, 
p.  1068.)  In  illustration  of  this  Uw,  and  the 
amount  of  portion,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Terence,  who  says  (Piorm.  iL  1.  75), 

**  Lex  est  ut  orbae,  qui  sint  genere  proximi 
lis  nubant:** 

and  again  (il  2.  62), 

**  Itidem  ut  cognata  si  sit,  id  quod  lex  jubet, 
Dotem  dare,  abduce  banc :  minas  quinque  accipe.** 

It  remains  to  state  some  of  the  conditions  and 
obligations  attached  to  the  receipt  of  a  portion,  or 
irpo$,  in  the  time  of  the  Athenian  orators.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  obligation  under 
which  the  husband  lay  to  give  a  security  for  it, 
either  by  way  of  settlement  on  the  wife;,  or  as  a 
provision  for  repajrment  in  case  circumstances 
should  arise  to  require  it  With  regard  to  thi% 
we  are  told  that  whenever  relatives  or  guardiatis 
gave  a  woman  a  portion  on  her  marriage,  they 
took  from  the  husband,  by  way  of  security,  some- 
thing equivalent  to  it,  as  a  house  or  |»eoe  of  land. 
The  person  who  gave  this  equivalent  (rh  &vo>^ 
rifiriiui)  was  laid  Avori/iav:  the  person  who  re- 
ceived it  ^worifAOffBm,  (Harpocrat  a  v, ;  Dem. 
0.  OneL  p.  866.)  The  word  iarori/irifAa  is  also  nsed 
generally  for  a  security.  (Pollux,  viiL  142.)  The 
necessity  for  this  security  will  appear  from  the 
(act  that  the  portion  was  not  considered  the  pro- 
perty of  the  husband  himself^  but  rather  of  his 
vife  and  children.    Thus,  if  a  husband  died,  and 
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the  wife  left  Um  fuaSij  (Av^ivt  r^  «Iur>,  sIm 
might  dain  her  poftkn,  arm  though  chiMm  had 
been  b<n  (Den.  BotoL  ile  Dai.  p.  1010) ;  and  in 
tfaa  event  of  a  wife  d  jing  withont  iMae,  her  por> 
tioa  KTcrted  to  the  rihitiffe  who  had  given  ha  in 
maiTiage  <W  ttipm)  and  pettioned  her.  (laaeva, 
De  CSnm.  Mtnd.  p.  69^  Dt  Ppr.  Hmwd.  pi  41.) 
The  portMB  waa  alio  ictnned,  if  a  hnahand  put 
away  hia  wifei,  and  in  aomo  auKa,  pvobablj  aattled 
\f  law,  when  a  wooMn  left  her  hoaband.  (ih 
/>r.  tUni.  p.  45.)  That  aftrr  the  death  of 
the  wife;,  her  portion  bdonged  to  her  childmi, 
if  ahe  had  left  any,  aay  be  infemd  from  De- 
moathenes  (e.  Aoao^  ife  AK.  pp.  102S,  1026)  ; 
if  thej  were  minoni,  the  intereat  waa  aet  apart 
fer  their  edncation  and  maintoianefr  When  the 
bnaband  died  before  the  wife,  and  ahe  renauned 
in  the  femily  Ompo^i  iw  r^  alky)^  the  law  ap- 
pean  to  hare  ciTcn  her  portion  to  her  aona,  if  of 
age,  aobject,  however,  to  an  allowanea  for  her 
mabtenance.  (Id.  e.  Pkaem.  p.  1047.)  If  the 
repreaentativca  of  the  deceoaed  hnaband  (a2  rW 
sX^por  tx'tfrMs)  wrongfully  withheld  her  portion 
frmn  hia  widow,  her  gnardiana  coold  bring  an  ac- 
tion againat  them  fer  it,  aa  well  aa  fer  alimony 
{Uxn  vpour^r  nd  ^Wmt),  (laaeoa,  ih  Pfr,  Htnd, 
p.  45 ;  Hodtwalcker,  Diaet.  note  84.)  More- 
over, if  a  hoaband  after  diamimtng  hia  wife  re- 
feaed  to  Rtnm  her  portion,  he  might  bo  aned  fer 
intereat  upon  it  aa  well  aa  tha  principal:  the 
fenner  woold,  of  comae,  be  reckoned  ftom  the 
day  of  diamiawl,  and  the  lau  waa  fixed  by  law  at 
nine  oboli  fer  evcfy  mina,  or  about  18  per  cent 
The  ffoardiana  were  farther  authoriaed  by  the 
aame  law  to  bring  an  action  fer  alimony  in  the 
A<8€Mr.  (Don.  e.  Nwr.  p.  136*2.)  We  nay 
add  that  a  ifini  vpouc^f ,  waa  one  of  the  f/i^npw 
S(jra>  or  aoita  that  might  be  tried  every  month. 
(Ponnz,  viii.  63,  101.)  [R.  W.] 

2L  Roman.  Doa  (ret  tuona)  la  eveiy  thing 
which  on  the  occaaion  of  a  woman^  marriage 
waa  tianafened  by  her,  or  by  another  pcraon, 
to  the  hoaband,  or  to  the  hoaband**  fether  (if 
the  hoaband  waa  in  hia  fethcr^fe  power),  fer  the 
porpoae  of  enabling  the  hoaband  to  aoatain  the 
chaigea  of  the  marriage  atate  {cmern  matrmomi). 
All  the  pwpeitjf  of  the  wife  which  waa  not  amde 
doa,  or  waa  not  a  donatio  propter  noptiaa,  eon- 
tinned  to  be  her  own,  and  waa  compnaed  nnder 
the  name  of  Pwtyfemo.  The  doa  noon  ita  delivery 
became  the  hoaband^  property,  and  continued  to 
be  hia  ao  long  aa  the  marriage  relation  eziated. 
An  thinga  that  could  be  objecta  of  property,  and 
in  feet  anythmg  hj  which  the  anbatance  of  the 
hnaband  coold  be  increaaed,  might  be  the  objecta 
of  doa.  All  a  woman^  preperlj  might  be  made  a 
doa ;  hot  the  whole  piJperty  waa  only  what  re- 
mained after  deducting  the  debta.  There  waa  no 
nniveml  loooeMioo  in  toch  a  caae,  and  conaequently 
the  hoaband  waa  not  personally  anawerable  for  the 
wife"*  debta.  Any  perMm  who  had  a  legal  power 
to  diapoae  of  hia  piupeitjf  could  give  the  doa  ;  but 
the  doa  waa  divided  into  two  kinda,  doa  profectitia 
and  doa  adventitia,  a  diviaion  which  had  reference 
to  the  demand  of  the  doa  after  the  porpoaea  were 
aotiafied  for  which  it  waa  given.  That  doa  ia  pro- 
feetitia  which  waa  given  by  the  fether  or  fether^ 
fether  of  the  bride ;  and  it  ia  profectitia,  even  if 
the  daoghter  waa  emancipated,  provided  the  fether 
gave  it  aa  anch  («f  pareui),  AJl  other  doa  ia  ad- 
The  daa  receptitia  waa  a  apeciea  of  doa 
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adventitia,  and  waa  that  which  waa  given  by  arane 
ether  pcraon  than  the  fether  or  fether'k  fioher,  on 
the  conaideratioo  of  marriage,  but  on  the  condition 
that  it  aheold  bo  rmtored  on  th«  death  of  the  wife. 
The  giving  of  the  doa  depended  on  the  will  of  the 
giver  ;  bot  eeitaaa  permna,  such  aa  a  fether  and 
mther*ft  father,  were  boond  to  give  a  doa  with  a 
woman  when  ahe  married,  and  in  proportion  to 
their  BMona.  The  doa  might  be  either  given  at 
the  tana  of  the  marriaire,  or  there  might  be  an 
agreement  to  give.  The  technical  worda  appli- 
cable to  the  doa  were  dbre,  ^Mvre,  pnmiHerr, 
Any  penon,  who  waa  competent  to  diapoae  of  hia 
property,  waa  eompeirat  ^re,  pnmiltert.  Th« 
word  dieen  waa  applied  to  the  woman  who  waa 
gotng  to  marrr,  who  could  promiae  her  property  aa 
<fea,  but  the  promiae  waa  not  binding  nnleaa  certain 
legal  forma  were  obaerved  (immi  deUri  riro  daiem^ 
qmm  nwOo  muion  diximtt,  Cic  Pro  Cbt>cm,  c.  25, 
compare  Pn  ftatco^  c.  34,  35,  and  V\p.  Prog.  si. 
20).  An  example  of  a  promimio  dotia  occun  in 
Plantoa  (  Trmtna.  v.  2).  The  hoaband  had  a  right 
to  the  aole  management  of  the  doa,  and  to  the 
froita  of  it ;  in  fivt,  he  exerriaed  over  it  all  the 
righta  of  ownenhip,  with  the  exception  hereafter 
mentioned.  He  cooU  diapoae  of  aoch  porta  of  the 
doa  aa  eonaiated  of  thinga  movable  ;  but  the  Julia 
lex  (ife  odullerm)  prevented  him  from  alienating 
aoch  part  of  the  doa  aa  waa  hmd  (/mdm$  dohtHt^ 
doiaiia  pratdiOy  C\c  ad  AtL  xv.  20 ;  datakt 
agri,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  1.  21)  without  hia  wife^  con- 
•ent,  or  pledging  it  with  her  eonaent.  (Oaiua,  iL 
68 ;  Inat  ii.  8.)  The  legislation  of  Justmian  pre- 
vented him  fram  selling  it  also  even  with  the  wife^ 
eonaent,  and  it  extended  the  law  to  provincial  hmda. 
Stifl  there  were  aonwcaaea  in  whicn  the  land  given 
aa  doa  coold  be  alienated. 

The  hoaband**  right  to  the  doa  ccnaed  with  the 
marrii^.  If  the  marriage  waa  diasolved  by  th« 
death  of  the  wife,  her  father  or  fether"*  fether  (aa 
the  caae  might  be)  waa  mtitled  to  recover  the  doa 
profectitia,  unlem  it  had  been  agreed  that  in  anch 
caae  the  doa  ahoold  belong  to  the  huaband.  Th« 
doa  adventitia  became  the  propertv  of  the  wife*a 
hein  (Cod.  5.  tit  18.  §  6),  nnleaa  the  person  who 
gave  it  had  stipulated  that  it  should  be  retorni^ 
to  him  {dm  ree&pHHa) :  aa  to  the  older  law,  see 
Ulpion,  Prag.  vi  6. 

In  Uie  case  of  divorce,  the  woman,  if  she  waa 
aui  juria,  eould  bring  an  action  for  the  reatitotion  of 
the  doa ;  if  ahe  waa  in  the  power  of  her  fether,  he 
brought  the  action  jointly  with  hia  daughter. 
The  doa  coold  be  churned  immediately  upon  the 
diaaolution  of  the  marriage,  except  it  consisted  of 
thinga  quae  numero,  &c^  for  which  thne  waa 
allowed.  (Ulp. /Vti^.  vl  8:  but  compare  Cod. 
7.  tiL  IS.  I  7.)    [DivoaritiM.] 

The  doa  could  not  be  restored  dnring  the  mar- 
riage, but  m  the  caae  of  the  husband^s  insolvency, 
the  wife  coold  demand  back  her  doa  dnring  the 
marriage.  In  certain  cases,  also,  the  husband  waa 
permitted  to  reatore  the  doa  during  the  marriagp, 
and  anch  restoration  waa  a  good  l^al  acquittance! 
to  him :  these  excepted  cases  were  either  caaea  of 
neoearity,  as  the  payment  of  the  wife*s  debts,  or 
the  snstentation  of  near  kinsfblka.  {ZeUtekri/i^  &c 
V.  p.  811,  essay  by  Hasse.) 

What  should  be  returned  aa  doa,  depended  on 
the  fact  of  what  waa  given  aa  doa.  If  the  thinga 
given  were  ready  money  (rfos  nwmerata^  Cic.  Pro 
Catema^  c.  4),  or  things  estimated  by  quantity,  &c, 
V  V  Z 
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the  htubttiid  muflt  return  the  like  ram  or  the  like 
quantity.  If  the  things,  whether  movable  or  im- 
moTable,  were  valued  when  they  were  given  to  the 
husband  (doi  aettimiaia)^  this  was  a  species  of  sale, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  marriage  the  husband  must 
restore  the  things  or  their  value.  If  the  things 
were  not  valued,  he  must  restore  the  specific  things, 
and  he  must  make  good  all  loss  or  deterioration 
which  had  happened  to  them  except  by  aeeidenl. 
But  the  husband  was  intitled  to  be  reimbursed  for 
all  necessary  expences  {impenMie  neoesiarias)  ;  as, 
for  instance,  necessary  repairs  of  houses  incurred 
by  him  in  respect  of  his  wife^  property,  and  also 
for  all  outlays  by  which  he  had  improved  the  pro- 
perty (impeiuae  uiUs$). 

The  husband"!  heirs,  if  he  were  dead,  were 
bound  to  restore  the  dos.  The  wife^s  father,  or  the 
surviving  wife,  might  demand  it  by  an  actio  ex 
stipuUtu  de  dote  reddendo,  which  was  an  actio 
stricti  juris,  if  there  was  any  agreement  on  the 
subject;  and  by  an  actio  rei  uxoriae  or  dotis, 
which  was  an  actio  bonae  fidei,  when  there  was 
no  agreement.  A  third  person  who  had  given  the 
dos  must  always  demand  it  ex  stipulatu,  when  he 
had  bargained  for  its  restoration.  Justinian 
enacted,  that  the  action  should  always  be  ex 
stipulatu,  even  when  there  was  no  contract,  and 
should  be  an  actio  bonae  fidel 

The  wife  had  no  security  for  her  dos,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  fundus  dotalis,  unless  she  had 
by  contract  a  special  security  ;  but  she  had  some 
privileges  as  compared  with  the  husband**  cre- 
ditors. Justinian  enacted  that  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage,  the  wife's  ownership  should 
revive,  with  all  the  legal  remedies  for  recover- 
ing such  parts  of  the  dos  as  still  existed ;  that 
all  the  husband's  property  should  be  considered 
legally  pledged  {taeita  kffpnikeoa)  as  a  security 
for  the  dos ;  and  that  the  wife,  but  she  alone, 
should  have  a  priority  of  claim  on  such  property 
over  all  other  o^itois  to  whom  the  same  might 
be  pledged. 

The  dos  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  in 
Roman  law,  both  because  it  was  an  ingredient  in 
almost  every  marriage,  and  was  sometimes  of  a 
large  amount.  The  frequency  of  divorces  also 
gave  rise  to  many  legal  questions  as  to  dos.  A 
woman  whose  dos  was  large  (dotata  tucor)  had 
some  influence  over  her  husband^  inasmuch  as  she 
had  the  power  of  divorcing  herself,  and  thus  of 
depriving  him  of  the  enjoyment  of  her  property. 
The  allusions  to  the  dos  and  its  restitution  are 
numerous  in  the  Roman  writers.  (Cic.  ad  AU» 
xiv.  13.) 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  there  could  be 
dos,  properly  so  called,  in  the  case  of  a  marriage 
with  conventio  in  manum.  [Matrimonium.] 
(Hasse,  Rheiu,  Mus.  ii.  75.) 

The  name  by  which  the  Greek  writers  designate 
the  Roman  dos  is  ^fntfi  (Plutarch,  Caesar,  c.  1, 
Marms^  c  38,  Cioero,  c.  8). 

(Ulp.  Frag,  vi  ;  Dig.  23.  tit  3  ;  Cod.  5.  tit.  12  ; 
Thibaut,  ^sfem,  &&,  §  728  &&,  9th  ed.,  §  747, 
&C. ;  Mackeldey,  Lekrlmck,  &c^  §  517,  &c,  12th 
ed.)  [G.L.] 

DOULOS  (SovAei).    [Sbrvus.] 

DRACHMA  (5paxM^),  the  principal  silver 
coin  among  the  Greeks.  Like  all  other  denomi- 
nations of  money,  the  word  SpaxM^  (sometimes 
written  SpoT/i^)  no  doubt  signified  originally  a 
weight ;  and  it  continued  to  be  used  in  tliis  sense. 


DRACHMA. 

as  one  of  the  subdividens  of  the  talent,  of  which 
it  was  the  6000th  nart  [TALSKrrDM.]  The 
original  meaning  of  the  word  is  a  Aamd/uL  The 
two  chief  standards  in  the  currencies  of  the  Greek 
states  were  the  Attic  and  Aeginetan.  We  shall 
therefore  first  speak  of  the  Attic  drachma,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Aeginetan. 

The  average  weight  of  the  Attic  drachma  from 
the  time  of  Solon  to  that  of  Alexander  was  66*5 
grains.  It  contained  about  y^th  of  the  weight 
alloy ;  and  henee  there  remain  65'4  grains  to  be 
valued.  Each  of  oar  shillings  contains  807  grains 
of  pure  silver.  The  drecbna  is  therefore  worth 
65*4 

-^  of  a  shilling,  or  972  pence,  which  may  be 
oO*7 

called  9|<f.  (Hnssey,  Ameient  We^  am[  Momey^ 
pp.  47,  48.)  After  Alexander's  time,  there  was  a 
•light  decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  drachma  ;  till 
in  courw  of  time  it  only  weighed  63  fnains.  The 
drachma  contained  six  obols  {h9oK3,)  ;  and  the 
Athenians  had  separate  silver  coins,  from  four 
drachmae  to  a  quarter  of  an  oboL  Among  those 
now  preserved,  the  tetzadrachm  is  commonly 
found  ;  but  we  possess  no  specimens  of  the  tri- 
drachm,  and  only  a  few  of  the  didrachm.  Speci- 
mens of  the  tetrobolus,  triobolus,  diobolus,  three- 
qnarter-obol,  half-obol,  and  qnarter-obol,  are  still 
found.  For  the  respective  values  of  these  coins^ 
see  the  Tables. 

The  tetradrachm  in  Utter  times  was  called  stater 
(Phot  ».  r.  Jirarfip  ;  Hesych.  ».  v.  rAauKcr  Aow- 
pmriKoi  :  Matth.  xxvii.  27) ;  but  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  it  bore  that  name  in  the  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  republic.  (Hussey,  Ibid.  p.  49.) 
We  know  that  ilattr^  in  writers  of  that  age, 
usually  signifies  a  gold  coin,  equal  in  value  to 
twenty  drachmae  [Statsr]  ;  but  there  appear 
strong  reasons  for  believrng  that  the  tetrsdraclim, 
even  m  the  age  of  Thucydtdes  and  Xenophon,  was 
sometimes  called  by  this  name.  (Thucyd.  iii.  70, 
with  Arnolds  note  ;  Xen.  HeU,  v.  2.  §  22.)  The 
obolos,  in  later  times,  was  of  bronse  (Lndan, 
CoiUempL  11.  toL  i.  p.  504,  ed.  Reiz)  ;  but  in  the 
best  times  of  Athens  we  only  read  of  silver  obols. 
The  x>^ov*  was  a  copper  coin,  and  the  eighth 
part  of  an  oboL     [Chalcus.] 


ATHENIAN   DRACHMA.      BRrriBH    MUSSUAr. 
ACTUAL   81ZR. 

The  Aeginetan  standard  appean  to  have  been 
used  in  Greece  in  very  early  times.  According  to 
most  ancient  writers,  money  was  first  coined  at 
Aegina  by  order  of  Pheidon  of  Arm ;  and  the 
Aeginetan  standard  was  used  in  idmost  all  the 
states  of  the  Peloponnesur,  in  Boeotia  and  in  some 
other  parts  of  northern  Greece,  though  the  Attic 
standard  prevailed  most  in  the  maritime  and  com- 
mercial states. 

The  average  weight  of  the  Aeginetan  drachma, 
calcuUted  by  Mr.  Hussey  (pp.  59,  60)  fivm  the 
coins  of  Ac^gina  and  Boeotia,  was  96  grains.    It 
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ut  of  the  weight  aney. 
Heoea  its  nJve  ii  93  gniiia  of  port  ulvcr^  or,  as 

beroR,.i£^  of  a  •kflfing ;  that  it.  It.  U.  3*2 

larthfl^i^  Tho  laigtat  coin  of  tho  Aogiartaa  rtaa- 
dird  appoan  to  have  boon  the  aidnwhaMi«  and  tha 
tahwo  ai  tkt  diffcmit  caioa  of  this  aiaadaid  will 
be  fend  m  the  TaUeai 

Tha  pivpoitieB  of  the  AaginelBa  diacha»  to  the 
Attie»  aeeerdiBg  to  the  ^ae  gmn  abate,  u  aa  98 
to  65-4,  or  aa  4*18  to  3  atarly.  Acnrdiag  lo 
FoDu,  however,  the  |WOpuit>DM  waa5  to  8 ;  for  he 
■tateo  (ix.  78,  88)  that  tht  Acgiaetaa  diachna 
wai  eqaal  to  18  Attie  obola»  and  that  the  Aegiaa. 
laa  taleot  eontaiDed  18,000  Attic  dmchmae.  For 
a  fail  diecBMJMi  of  thie  qwMlM,  which  ia  one  of 

of  the  leopeetiTe  valnea  of  the  other  etandardt 
which  weie  aaed  hy  the  Onoka»  tea  NvMMva 
and  TALSirrm. 


ABOIIfBTAlf   DftACHMA. 

AcrvAL  aisa. 

As  the  Ronaaa  leckoned  in  Mttcneo,  to  the 
Oreefca  generally  reckoned  hy  diachoHie ;  and 
when  a  nun  if  mentioned  ia  the  Attie  writeiii 
without  any  apeeificatioa  of  the  aait,  diachmae  aie 
VMMlly  meant.  (Bockh,  Pci.  Earn.  ^Jikmt^  i 
Pl25l) 

DRACO.      [SlONA  MlLITAMA.] 

DUCENAHII,  the  naoio  of  Taiiow  offlcen 
and  magiatintei,  in  the  imperial  period,  of  whoa 
the  principal  were  ao  follow :  — 

1.  The  imperial  procmatores,  who  reeeived  a 
adaiy  of  200  oettertia.  Dion  Camiuo  (liii.  15) 
myt  that  the  procoratorea  firrt  leceiTod  a  mlary 
in  the  time  of  Aagmtni,  and  that  they  derived 
their  title  liom  the  amoont  of  their  aduy.  We 
thss  lead  of  centenarii,  dU^  aa  well  aa  of  duoo- 
nariL  (See  CapitoUn.  FtrHm.  2 ;  Orelli,  Imten^ 
ho.  946.)  Cbwdioi  gnnted  to  the  piecaratovea 
daoenarii  the  eenittlar  onamenU*  (Soet.  CUmd. 
24.) 

2L  A  daae  or  decoria  of  jodicea,  6nt  eataUithed 
hy  Aognatua.  They  woe  so  called  becaoao  their 
property,  as  ndocd  in  the  oonaus,  only  amounted 
to  200  seatertia,  and  they  tried  causes  of  small 
importanee.   (Soet  ^1^  32.) 

3i.  Offieers  who  commanded  two  eentories,  and 
who  kdd  the  same  rank  aa  the  primi  hastati  in 
the  ancient  legion.  (Vcget.  iL  8 ;  Orelli,  Imtenp. 
No.  3444.) 

4.  The  in4wrial  household  tnop^  who  were 
under  the  authority  of  the  magitimr  qffUorwm, 
They  aie  fifef|aently  mentioned  amo^g  the  iipeato 
»  feiM,  or  ushen.  (Cod.  1.  tit  31  { 12.  tit.  20.) 

DUCENTK'SIMA.    [CsNTMUfA.1 

DUELLA.    [Uncia.] 

DULCIA'RII.    [PiaroK.] 

DUODECIM  SCRIPTA.    [Latbumcvll] 

DUODECIM  TABUI4ARUM  LEX.  [Lbs.] 


DUPLA'RII  or  DUPLICA'RII,  were  sol- 
who  received  on  aeeount  of  their  good 
conduct  double  allowance  {dupiieia  €ibaria\  and 
perimps  in  seme  caaes  double  pay  likewise.  (Vaiie» 
IMIm^UL  t.90,  MlUler;  Lit.  il  39,  xxiw.  47  ( 
Orelli,  ynsorvK  No.  8333.)  Th^  aie  fiequently 
■entionod  in  insoiptions  (OreUi,  Noa.  353^ 
4994),  but  BMie  commonly  under  the  name  of 
dupkrii.  (OrsUi,  Noa.  3531,  3333,  3478»  3481, 
Ac)  In  one  inscription  the  fimn  duplicurius  oc- 
(OieUi,  No.  3334.)    Vegetiaa  (il  7)  calls 


"■) 


DUPLICA'TIO.    [AcTia] 

DUPONDIUSL    [Aa,pLl4l,a»Pi 

DUSSI&    [A&p^l41,a.] 

DUUMVIRI,  or  the  two  men,  the  Mme  of 
various  m^gistratfs  and  functionaries  at  Rume,  and 
in  the  coloniae  and  munidpia.  In  inscriptions  wo 
also  meet  with  the  Sana  dmommrm  (Oielb,  Jtuenp, 
No.  3808),  and  dmomr  (Oielli,  No.  3886). 

1.  DuuMvuu  Juni  Dkunuo,  the  highest 
magistralea  in  the  municipal  towns.  [Colovia, 
p.  318.) 

2.  DucMViBi  Navalbi,  extraordinary  i 
tiales,  who  were  created,  whenever 
quired,  for  the  purpose  of  eqaippiim  and 
the  fleet    They  appear  to  have  bean  originally 


appointed  by  the  consuls  and  dictaton,  but  were 
fint  elected  by  the  people,  B.  a  311.  (Liv.  is.  30» 
xL  18,  26,  xll  1.) 

3.  DUVMVIBI  pBBnUBLLlOlfU.  [PBBDVBL- 
LIO.J 

4.  DuuMviBi  QuuiquBNitALBa,  the  censors 
in  the  municipal  towns,  who  must  not  be  con- 
founded  with  the  duumTiri  juri  dicundow  [0]» 
LONIA,  p.  318.] 

5.  DuvM viBi  Sacbi,  extnordinaiy  msgistmtes, 
like  the  daumriri  Navales,  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  or  dedicatiBg  a  temple.  (Liv.  riL 
28,  xxiL  33,  zxxt.  41.) 

8.  DuuMVOu  Sacbobum,  originallr  had  tha 
chaige  of  the  Sibylline  books.  Their  dntiee  were 
afterwards  discharged  by  the  4socaietri  eaorif 
/udtutdu,     [Dbcbmvibi,  No.  3.] 

7.  Dwuvun  Vua  bxtba  ubbbm  yuboak- 
Dia,  were  officers  under  the  aediles,  who  had  tha 
charge  of  the  streets  of  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  out- 
side the  city  gates.  (TabuL  Uersd.  L  30,  ed. 
Q<ktling.)  Their  office  appean  to  have  been 
abolished  by  Augustus,  and  their  datim  doTolved 
upon  the  Qaotfuomrt.  (Comp.  Dion  Cass.  Ut.  26 ; 
Pompon.  IM  Orig.  Jmr.  §  30 ;  Becker,  Kimitek. 
AUmik,  Tol.  ii.  part  ii  PL  366.) 

D\}Ji.    [Pbovimcu.] 


ECCLE'SIA  (dttcM^kX  the  general  asoemUy 
of  the  citisens  at  Athens,  in  which  they  met  to 
discuM  and  determine  upon  matten  of  public  in* 
terest  These  assemblies  wers  either  ovrdMciry, 
and  held  four  timea  in  each  piyiany,  or  ei«na- 
ordmcuTh  that  is,  specially  convened,  upon  any  sud- 
den emergency,  and  therefore  called  fi/ykKtrrot, 
On  occasions  of  extreme  importance,  when  it  was 
desirable  for  as  many  permns  as  possible  to  be  pra- 
sent  at  the  discussion  of  any  question,  the  people 
were  summoned  by  exprem  firam  the  oonntry  to 
the  a^,  and  then  the  assembly  was  called  a 
snr«t^i|0'(a,  the  proper  meaning  of  tuermuM'tt 
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being  to  call  from  the  country  into  tlie  city.  The 
ordinAry  assemblies  were  called  y6fufiot  or  K^ptai, 
according  to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (AtAar, 
19),  who,  moreoTer,  informs  ns  that  there  were 
three  such  in  every  mmUk,  But  according  to  the 
best-infonned  grammarians  who  followed  Aristotle, 
the  name  Kvpui  was  appropriated  to  the  first  only 
of  the  re^lar  assemblies  of  each  prytany.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  acooont  given  by  Pollux  (viii.  96) 
and  Harpocration,  the  former  of  whom  asserts  that 
the  third  of  the  regular  assemblies  in  each  prytany 
was  partly  devoted  to  the  reception  of  ambassadors 
from  foreign  states. 

Aristophanes,  however,  in  the  Achamians  (61), 
represents  ambassadors  who  had  just  returned 
from  Persia  and  Thrace,  as  giving  an  account  of 
their  embassy  in  a  Kvpla  iiacXfiala^  which,  ac- 
cording to  PoUux,  would  be  not  the  third  but  the 
first  of  the  regular  assemblies.  With  a  view  of 
reconciling  these  discrepancies,  Schumann  (De 
ComiL  c.  L)  supposes,  that  Solon  originally  ap- 
pointed one  reffular  assembly,  called  icvpta,  to  be 
held  on  a  certain  day  of  every  piytany,  and  that 
afteiwards  additional  assemblies  were  instituted, 
appropriated  respectively  to  particular  purposes, 
though  the  term  nvpUi  was  still  reserved  for  the 
assembly  formerly  so  called.  If,  however,  the  re- 
presentation of  Aristophanes  is  in  agreement  with 
the  practice  of  his  age,  we  must  further  suppos?, 
what  is  very  probable,  that  the  arrangements  for 
business,  as  described  by  Pollux,  were  not  always 
observed  even  in  the  time  of  the  poet ;  and  since  a 
few  years  after  Aristotle"*  time  many  changes  took 
place  in  the  constitntion  of  Athens,  it  may  have 
happened  that  the  name  of  Kvpia  was  then  given 
to  all  the  reguhir  assemblies,  in  which  case  the 
Scholiast  probably  identified  the  customs  and 
terms  of  a  late  age  with  those  of  an  earlier  period. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  prytanies  in  each  year, 
originally  ten,  one  for  each  tribe,  was,  on  the  in* 
crease  in  the  number  of  the  tribes  at  Athens, 
raised  to  twelve ;  so  that  the  prytanies  would 
then  coincide  with  the  months  of  the  year,  a  fiwt 
which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  circum- 
stances (SchSmann,  ii.  44),  seems  to  show,  that 
the  authorities  who  speak  of  three  regular  a»> 
semblies  in  each  month,  had  in  view  the  times 
when  a  prytany  and  a  month  were  the  same  thing. 
Some  authors  have  endeavoured  to  determine  the 
particular  days  on  which  the  four  regular  assem- 
blies of  each  prytany  were  held,  but  SchSmann  (iL 
47)  has  proved  almost  to  demonstration,  that  there 
were  no  invariably  fixed  days  of  assembly  ;  and 
at  any  rate,  even  if  theixs  were,  we  have  not  suffi- 
cient data  to  determine  them.  Ulpian  (ad  De- 
moMth.  Timoe,  p.  706)  says,  in  allusioil  to  the 
times  when  there  were  three  assemblios  in  every 
month,  that  one  was  held  on  the  eleventh,  another 
abtnU  the  twentieth,  a  third  o&oaft  ihd  thirtieth 
of  each  month  |  and  it  is  of  cofurse  not  impro- 
bable that  they  were  always  held  at  nearly  equal 
intervals. 

-  The  phiee  in  which  the  aesettblies  were  anciently 
held  was,  we  are  told  by  Harpocration  (t.  o. 
ncb^fiof  'A^poJfnj),  the  kya^  Afterwards  they 
were  transferred  to  the  Pnyx,  and  at  hist  to  the 
great  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  other  plaees.  Thus 
Thucydides  (viiL  97)  speaks  of  the  people  being 
summoned  to  the  Pnyz,  the  usuaf  place  of  assembly 
in  his  times ;  and  Aristophanes  {Eqttit,  42),  in 
describing  **  Demus,**  the  representativa  of  the 
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Athenian  people,  just  as  **  John  Bull  **  is  of  the 
English,  calls  that  character  A4/u>f  HvkAttis,  or 
Demus  of  the  (parish  of)  Pnyx :  a  joke  by  which 
that  place  is  represented  as  the  home  of  the 
Athenians.  The  situation  of  it  was  to  the  west 
of  the  Areiopagus,  on  a  slope  connected  with 
Mount  Lycabettos,  and  partly  at  least  within  the 
walls  of  the  city.  It  was  semicircular  in  form, 
with  a  boundary  wall,  part  rock  and  part  raaKmry, 
and  an  area  of  about  12,000  square  yards.  On  the 
north  the  ground  was  filled  up  and  paved  with 
laige  stones,  so  as  to  get  a  level  snrfoce  on  the 
slope ;  from  which  fiict  some  grammarians  derive 
its  name  (wo^  r^  rdr  XlBmw  vmcw^rrrra).  To- 
wards this  side,  and  dose  to  the  wall,  was  the 
bema  (/9n/4a),  a  stone  platform  or  hustings  ten  or 
eleven  feet  high,  with  an  ascent  of  steps  ;  it  was 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  whence  it  is  sometimes 
called  4  \i9ot,  as  in  Aristophanes  (Four,  680)  wo 
read  Strrif  xpcrrc?  pw  rov  \i$ov  rc^  rp  HvKfL 
The  position  of  the  bema  was  such  as  to  command 
a  view  of  the  sea  finom  behind  (on  which  account 
the  thirty  tyrants  are  said  to  have  altered  it), 
and  of  the  npowikuia  and  Parthenon  in  frtmt, 
though  the  hill  of  the  Aeiopagus  lay  partly  be> 
tween  it  and  the  Acropolis.  Hence  Demosthenes 
(Utfi,  Svvro^  174),  when  reminding  the  Athenians 
from  this  very  bema  of  the  other  splendid  worka 
of  their  aneestors,  says  emphatically  Tipaw^XMta 
Tturra;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Athenian 
orators  would  often  rouse  the  national  feelings  of 
their  hearers  by  pointiqg  to  the  assemblage  of 
magnificent  edifices,  **  monuments  of  Athenian 
fftatitude  and  glory,**  which  they  had  in  view 
from  the  Pnyx.  (Cramer,  Andemi  Greeee^  vol.  ii. 
p.  335  ;  Wordsworth,  Atkeiu  and  AUiea,  In  the 
latter  of  these  works  are  two  views  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  Pnyx.)  That  the  general  situation 
of  the  place  was  elevated  is  dear  from  the  phrase 
iu^aiytw  c2s  r^y  Vicic^ii^far,  and  the  words  -rus 
6  irifjLOS  (kim  JtoiHrro,  applied  to  a  meeting  of  the 
people  in  the  Pnyx.  (Dem.  D§  Cor,  p.  285.) 
After  the  great  theatre  of  Dionysus  was  built,  the 
assemblies  were  frequently  held  in  it,  as  it  afforded 
space  and  convenience  for  a  large  multitude  ;  and 
in  some  particular  cases  it  was  specially  deter- 
mined by  law  that  the  people  should  assemble 
there.  (Dem.  e.  Meid.  p.  517.)  Assemblies  were 
also  held  in  the  Peiraeeus,  and  in  the  theatre  at 
Munychia.  (Dem.  De  Feds.  Leff.  p.  359  ;  Lysias, 
0.  Agor\.  p.  133  ;  Thucyd.  viil  93w) 

The  right  of  convening  the  people  generally 
vested  in  the  prytanes  or  presidents  of  the  coundl 
of  Five  Hundred  [Bouls]  ;  but  in  cases  of  sud- 
den emergency,  and  especially  during  wars,  the 
strategi  also  had  the  power  of  callii^  extraordi- 
nary meetings,  for  which,  however,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  form  in  which  several  decrees  are 
drawn  up,  the  consent  of  ths  senate  appears  to 
have  been  necessary.  (Dem.  IM  Cor.  p.  249.) 
The  fimr  ordinary  meetings  of  every  prytany 
were,  neverthdess,  always  oonvened  by  the  pry- 
tanes, who  not  only  gave  a  previous  notice  (w^»». 
ypi^of  7^v  iKKktiofay)  of  the  day  of  assembly, 
and  published  a  programme  of  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed,  but  also,  as  it  appears,  sent  a  crier  round 
to  collect  the  dtizens  {owdrytw  rhy  9^fiov,  Pol- 
lux,  viiL  95  ;  Harpocrat  s.  v.  Kupla  *EiricAif<r(a  ; 
Dem.  e,  Aristqg.  p.  772.)  At  any  rate,  whenever 
the  strategi  wished  to  convene  one  of  the  extra- 
ordinary aasembliea,  notice  was  certainly  given  of 
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it  bj  •  public  fmdamatkm:  for  ai  Ulpnii  {mi 
DemoaA.  tie  FiUa.  Lag,  p.  100,a)  obMrrea,  tlMM 
aMOiiblks  were  caUad  tf^ysAifrei,  becaaee  the 
people  wcfe  mnumwMNi  to  tken  fay  oOeen  Mot 
lound  for  that  popeae  (fri  ^wPMrtUawr  rivft 
viyiiams).  Bat  iDdependflat  of  the  rigirt  whith 
we  han»  Mid  tba  atni^  poaeened  af  eooTaaing 
an  extiaonliiiaiy  meeliBg,  it  weald  wmm  frooi  tke 
case  of  Peridea  (Thocyd.  ii.  32)  that  a  atrntegaa 
had  the  power  of  pterentinf  any  aMeaiblj  beinf 
called.  It  ia,  however,  iaiportaiit  to  obaanre,  that 
anch  an  ezeieiie  of  power  woold  pcrhapa  not  have 
been  toksiated  ezeept  during  ware  and  fnwmeriena, 
or  in  the  penon  of  a  distinguiahed  chanctcr  like 
Peridea ;  and  that  under  different 
at  aaj  late  after  the  time  of  8olon»  the 
were  alwnjt  called  bj  the  prytaneiL  All 
who  did  not  obey  the  call  weia  mfajjcct  to'a  floe, 
and  aiz  magiitiatfa  called  lexjareha  (Xii^lapx^) 
were  appointed,  whoae  daty  it  waa  to  take  can 
that  the  people  attended  the  BMetings  and  tolev^ 
6nea  on  thoae  who  relaaed  to  do  oo.  (PoUnz,  viii. 
104.)  With  a  view  to  this  whenerer  an  aaMBbly 
waa  to  be  bdd,  certain  paUic  alavaa  (Sa^lbt  «r 
Ta^^ai)  were  lent  nuad  to  sweep  the  agora,  and 
otlMT  plicri  of  public  reaoit,  with  a  rope  ealMuod 
with  Tcnnilion.  The  different  pencm  whoni  theae 
npenien  met,  were  driven  by  thorn  towarda  the 
ccdeaia,  and  thoae  who  refnaed  to  go  were  maiked 
by  the  rape  and  fined.  (SchoL  md  AfuU  Aehar, 
2X)  Ariatophaaea  {I  c)  alludea  to  thia  rabjeet 
intholinea 

ti  Vir  Ayopf  XoXoum,  gbm  Mtl  itdrm 
rh  ^xoiplmf  ^^ryovo*!  rh  /A«/*iXrti^^ror. 
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tia,  all  the  roada  except  thoee  which  lad 
to  the  meeting  were  blocked  up  with  hurdlei 
(7^^),  which  were  alio  need  to  fence  in  the 
ptaee  of  amemUy  againat  the  intmaion  of  penona 
who  had  no  right  to  be  preient :  their  removal  in 
the  kttcr  caae  aecma  to  have  aerved  aa  a  ngnal  for 
the  admiaaion  d  atiangen  who  might  wiah  to  ap- 
peal to  the  people.  (Dem.  &  ATeaar.  pw  1375.) 
An  additional  inducement  to  attend,  with  the 
poorer  daaeeo,  was  the  /uff0^  iMKX^aimrrmia,  or 
pay  which  they  received  for  it  The  originator  of 
this  pmctiee  seema  to  have  been  a  person  named 
CaJIiatxBina,  who  introduced  it  **  long  after  the 
beginning  of  the  influence  of  Perides.**  The 
payment  itself  originally  an  obdns,  waa  after- 
warda  raiaed  to  three  by  a  popular  fovoniite  called 
Agyirhios,  of  CoUytos.  The  mcreaae  Cook  place 
but  a  abort  time  bdbre  the  Ecdesiasuiaa  of  Aria- 
tophanea  came  out,  or  about  &  c.  892.  A  ticket 
(a^tiCoAar)  appeaia  to  have  been  given  to  thoee 
who  attoided,  on  prodadng  which,  at  the  doea  of 
the  pneeodiogi,  they  received  the  money  finm  one 
of  the  theamothetae.  (Aristoph.  AM^  295,  880.) 
Thia  payment,  however,  was  not  made  to  the 
richer  daases,  who  attended  the  assemblies  gratis, 
and  are  therefore  called  otK6«mH  4iai\n9uarai 
by  the  poet  Antiphanea  in  a  fragment  preserved 
br  Athenacua  (vl  p.247,  f).  The  same  word 
JmAann  is  applied  geneially  to  a  person  who  re- 
oeivea  no  pay  for  hia  services. 

With  respect  to  the  right  of  attending,  wa  may 
obeerve  that  it  was  enjoyed  by  all  legitimate  dti- 
sens  who  were  of  the  proper  age  (generally  Bni>> 
poaed  to  be  twenty,  certainly  not  less  than  eigh- 
teen), and  not  labouring  under  any  atimia  or  loss 
of  dva  righta.     All 


whoae  parsnta  were  both  such,  or  who  had  been 
preasnted  with  tha  freedom  of  tha  state,  and  en- 
rolled in  tha  regiater  of  seme  demua  or  parish. 
(Dem.  e.  Nmrnr.  pi  1880.)  Adopted  dtiaena,  how- 
aver  (««flrre<),  were  not  qmdified  to  hdd  the  office 
of  arehen  or  any  priesthood.  (Id,  p^  1876.)  De- 
crepit old  asea  (T^perrct  6L  iit^tfUtm^  perhape 
thoae  above  sixty)  seam  not  to  have  been  admitted, 
althoo^  it  ia  not  azpresdy  ao  stated.  (Aristot 
P^Ui,  lii  1.)  Slaves  and  ^ignore  also  were  cer- 
tainly czdnded  (Ariataph.  TVna.  294) :  though 
orrasiona  weald  at  caune  occur  when  it  would  be 
necessary  or  deainbia  to  admit  them ;  and  fimn 
Demosthenea  (e.  Nmmr,  p.  1876)  wa  may  infer  that 
it  was  not  unusual  to  allow  foreignen  to  enter  to- 
warda the  dose  of  the  proceedings,  when  the  most 
important  businfM  of  the  da^  had  been  conduded; 
othrrwisa  they  stood  oatsida.  (Aasch.  e.  Ctm. 
p.  86.) 

The  Inr^KM,  or  fordgners  who  enjoyed  neariy 
equal  privilcgea  with  the  dtiaena,  are  by  some 
thoqght  to  have  had  the  same  rights  as  adopted 
dtiaens,  with  respect  to  voting  in  the  asaemblv. 
{W6i£,adDmm.Upt^70.)  This, however, seeiM 
vary  doubtlnl ;  at  any  mto  the  etvmdogy  of  the 
arord  UareAeTf  does  not  justify  snch  an  opinion. 

In  the  article  Bouls  it  ia  explained  who  the 
pfytanes  and  the  proedri  wen  ;  and  we  may  here 
remark,  that  it  waa  the  duty  of  the  pn«dri  of  the 
same  tribe,  under  the  presidency  of  tneir  chairman 
(4  4»irrdTirf  X  to  lay  before  the  people  the  subjccU 
to  be  discussed  ;  to  read,  or  cauae  to  be  read,  the 
previous  bill  (rh  wpatt^Kwitm)  of  the  senate  ;  and 
to  give  pennimion  {ywdpma  apariMrai)  to  the 
Bpei^en  to  addrem  the  people.  They  moat  pro- 
bisbly  sat  on  the  steps  near  the  6«jimi,  to  which 
ther  were  on  sonw  occasions  called  by  the  people. 
In  later  times  they  were  assisted  in  keeping  older 
(•^ttocidu)  by  the  memben  of  the  presiding  tribe 
(4  wfSi^s^aaan  f«Xi,  Aesch.  e.  OtoRJpA.  p.  53, 
and  BooLi) ;  and  the  officen  who  acted  under 
them,  the  **  serjeants-at«ims  **  were  tha  crier  (4 
it^pol),  and  the  Scythian  bowmen.  Thua,  in 
Aristophanea  (fedora.  24),  the  crier  says  to  a 
speaker,  who  was  out  of  older,  «d#i|a»  arym^  and 
in  another  passage  the  rof^at  are  represented  as 
dngging  a  drunken  man  out  of  the  assembly. 
(£eolei,  I43k)  When  tha  discnmion  upon  any  sub- 
ject had  terminated,  the  chairman  of  the  proedri,  if 
ha  thought  proper,  put  the  question  to  the  vote : 
we  read  in  some  instances  of  his  refusing  to  do  sol 
(Xen.  Mmm.  i  I.  §  18  ;  Thue.  vi.  14.) 

Previous,  however,  to  the  commencement  of 
any  business,  it  was  usud  to  make  a  lustre- 
tian  or  purification  of  the  plaee  where  the  aa- 
semUy  was  held.  This  was  performed  by  an 
officiating  prieat  called  the  Pen$liareku§  {tnfiaria^ 
X^\  •  name  given  to  him  because  he  went  before 
the  luaCrel  victims  (rk  w^plorta)  as  they  were 
cairied  reond  the  boundary  of  the  place.  The 
fevourite  victims  were  sucking  pigs  (x^tftBui)  :  the 
blood  of  which  waa  sprinkled  about  the  seats,  and 
their  bodies  aftenrards  threwn  into  the  sea. 
(SchoL  ad  ArUtapk,  ICy  ad  Auek.  e.  Timar.  p. 
48.)  After  the  peristiareh  the  crier  fdlowed, 
burning  incense  in  a  censer.  When  these  cere- 
monies were  conduded,  the  crier  podaimed  silence, 
and  then  offered  up  a  preyer,  m  which  the  gods 
were  implored  to  blem  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  bring  down  destruction  on  all  those  who 
wen  hoatilely  disposed  towards  the  state,  or  who 
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traitoroiuly-  plotted  its  overtbrow,  or  reooiTod  bribot 
for  misleading  and  deceiving  the  people.  ( Aristoph. 
21em.  330.)  On  the  conclosion  of  this  prayer 
business  began,  and  the  first  subject  proposed  was 
said  to  be  brought  forward,  w^Mvror  /urk  rit  IffpdL 
(Dem.  c.  TYmoer.  p.  706.)  We  must,  howeTer,  nn* 
derstand  that  it  was  Ulegal  to  propose  to  the  eodesia 
any  partknlar  measure  unless  it  had  pceTiously  re- 
oeiT«l  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  or  been  fermally 
referred  by  that  body  to  the  people,  under  the  title 
of  a  irpo€oi\€vfia,  Tae  assembly,  noTertheless, 
had  the  power  of  altering  a  previous  decree  of  the 
senate  as  might  seem  fit.  Further  information  on 
this  point  will  be  found  under  Bodli,  to  which  we 
may  add,  according  to  Schdmann  (D§  OomiiUs^  c  9), 
that  the  object  of  the  law,  mentioned  by  the  gram- 
marians (*Awpo€otf Acvror  fiffiky  i^f^^/M  wth^iu 
4p  t^  S^)i4»),  seems  to  have  been,  not  to  provide 
that  no  motion  should  be  proposed  in  the  assembly 
unless  previously  approved  of  by  the  senate,  but 
lather  that  no  subject  should  be  presented  for  dis- 
cussion to  the  people,  about  which  a  bill  of  the 
senate  had  not  been  drawn  up  and  read  in  the  a»* 
sembly. 

The  privilege  of  addressing  the  assembly  was 
not  oonfoied  to  any  class  or  age  amongst  those  who 
had  the  right  to  be  present :  all,  wi&out  any  dis- 
tinction, were  invited  to  do  so  by  the  proclamation 
(T<f  itfof^w  /So^Arrot)  which  was  made  by  the 
crier  after  the  proedri  had  gone  through  the  neces- 
sary preliminaries,  and  laid  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion before  the  meetii^  ;  for  though,  according  to 
the  institutions  of  Solon,  those  persons  who  were 
above  fifty  years  of  age  ought  to  hare  been  called 
upon  to  speak  first  (AescL  o.  CUtipk.  p.  54),  this 
regulation  had  in  the  days  of  Aristophanes  become 
quite  obsolete.  (Dem.  Z>8  Cor,  pu  285  ;  Aristoph. 
Ackam.  43.)  The  speakers  are  sometimes  simply 
called  ol  iropforrcs,  and  appear  to  have  worn  a  crown 
of  myrtle  on  their  heads  while  addressing  the  as- 
sembly, to  intimate,  perhaps,  that  they  wen  then 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  like  the  archons 
when  crowned,  inviohible.  (AristopL  EecUt.  130, 
147.)  They  wen  by  an  old  law  required  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  subject  before  the  meeting, 
and  keep  themselves  to  the  discussion  of  one  thing 
at  a  time,  and  forbidden  to  indulge  in  scnirilous  or 
abusive  language:  the  law,  however,  had  in  the 
time  of  Aristophanes  become  neglected  and  almost 
forgotten.  (Aesch.  e.  Timor,  p.  5  ;  Aristoph. 
Ecdet.  142.)  The  most  influential  and  practised 
speakers  of  the  assembly  wero  generally  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  ffyrop^f- 

After  the  speakers  had  concluded,  any  one  was 
at  liberty  to  propose  a  decree,  whether  drawn  up 
beforehand  or  framed  in  the  meeting  (*Ey  t^  94/«y 
cvyypA^weatj  Phit.  G&iy.  p.  45 IX  which,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  to  present  to  the  proedri, 
that  they  might  see,  in  conjunction  with  the  vofiO' 
^^Xxucis,  whether  then  was  contained  in  it  any- 
thing injurious  to  the  state,  or  contrary  to  the 
existing  laws.  (Pollux,  viiL  94.)  If  not,  it  was 
read  by  the  crier ;  though,  even  after  the  reading, 
the  chairman  could  prevent  it  being  put  to  the  vote, 
unless  his  opposition  was  overborne  by  threats  and 
clamours.  ( Aesch.  Z^  i'Ws.  I^^.  p.  39.)  Private 
individuals  also  could  do  the  same,  by  engaging 
upon  oath  (ivrnfMocla)  to  bring  against  the  author 
of  any  measure  they  might  object  to,  an  afjcimatimn 
called  a  yptt^  vapw6fmy.  It,  however,  the  chair- 
man refused  to  submit  any  question  to  the  decision 
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of  the  people,  he  might  be  proceeded  against  liy 
eadsmf  (Plat  ApoLp,32)  ;  and  if  be  allowed  the 
people  to  vote  upon  a  proposal  which  was  eootiary 
to  existing  constitutional  laws,  he  was  in  some  cases 
liable  to  o^Miad.  (Dem.  o.  TVmoc.  p.  716.)  I^  on 
the  contrary,  no  opposition  of  this  sort  was  oflSered 
to  a  proposed  decree,  the  votes  of  the  people  were 
taken,  by  the  permission  of  the  chairman  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  proedri :  whence  the 
permissioo  is  said  to  have  been  given  sometimes 
by  the  proedri  and  sometimes  by  the  chairman, 
who  is  also  simply  called  6  wpM^s,  jost  as  the 
proedri  are  sometimes  styled  prytanes.  (Aeech. 
e.a«a^pb64;  Denuftilfeitf.  p.517.)  Thede- 
cision  of  the  people  was  given  either  by  show  of 
hands,  or  by  ballot,  t.  e.  by  casting  pebbles  into 
urns  {koBUtkoi)  ;  the  former  was  expressed  by  the 
word  x'^P^'f'^^9  the  latter  by  tfrq^^cotfac,  «]. 
though  the  two  terms  are  frequently  confimnded. 
The  more  usual  method  of  voting  was  by  show  of 
hands,  as  being  more  expeditious  and  oonvenient 
(X^ipOTwla).  The  process  was  as  follows : — the 
crier  first  proclaimed  that  all  those  who  were  in 
foyour  of  a  proposed  measure  should  hold  up  their 
hands  (8ry  mmcc7  «.  t.  X.  dipdrf  r^v  X^P*) :  then 
he  prodaimed  that  all  those  who  were  opposed  to 
it  should  do  the  same  {9r^  /«^  3oirc<  ic r.  A.):  they 
did  so,  and  the  crier  then  formed  as  accurate  an 
idea  as  possible  of  the  numben  for  and  against 
{flpl$fi€i  riu  x**P^\  and  the  chairman  <2  the 
meeting  pronounced  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 
(Suidas^  f.  0.  Korcxciporoniflrcir.)  Iq  this  way 
most  matters  of  public  interest  were  determined. 
Vote  by  ballot  (irp^Sitv),  on  the  other  hand,  was 
only  used  in  a  few  special  cases  determined  by 
law  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  aproposition  was  made 
for  allowing  those  who  had  suffered  atimia  to  appeal 
to  the  pe<^e  for  restitution  of  their  fi»mer  righu ; 
or  for  inflicting  extnordiniry  punishments  on  atro- 
cious offimders,  and  genendly,  upon  any  matter 
which  affected  private  persona  (Dem.  &  Thmoer. 
pp.  7 1 5,  719.)  In  cases  of  this  sort  it  was  settled 
by  law,  that  a  decree  should  not  be  valid  unless  six 
thousand  citizens  at  least  voted  in  fovour  of  it  This 
was  by  fiir  the  majority  of  those  citizens  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  attending ;  for,  in  time  of  war  the 
number  never  amounted  to  fire  thousand,  and  in 
time  of  peace  seldom  to  ten  thousand.  (Thuc. 
viL  72.) 

With  respect  to  the  actual  mode  of  voting  by 
ballot  in  the  ecclesia  we  have  no  certain  infomia- 
tion ;  but  it  was  probably  the  same  as  in  the  courts 
of  law,  namely,  by  means  of  black  and  white  peb- 
bles, or  shells,  put  into  urns  (jcoS^imm)  ;  the  white 
for  adoption,  the  black  for  rejection  of  any  giren 
measure.     (SchoL  ad  AritL  Vetp,  981). 

The  determination  or  decree  of  the  people  was 
called  a  Ptephiama  (if^^^fia),  which  prmriy 
signifies  a  law  proposed  to  an  assembly,  ana  ap- 
proved of  b^  the  people.  The  form  for  drawing 
up  the  Psephisma  varied  in  differentages.  [Bovlb.] 

We  now  come  to  the  dismissal  of  the  assembly  ; 
the  order  for  which,  when  business  was  over,  vras 
given  by  the  prytanes  (IXiwar  r^v  ^icaAifatar), 
tiirough  the  proclamation  of  the  crier  to  the  people 
(Aristoph.  Ackam.  173)  ;  and  as  it  was  not  cus- 
tomary to  continue  meetings  which  usuaUy  began 
early  in  the  morning  (/<i.  20)  till  after  sunset,  if 
one  day  were  not  sufficient  for  the  completion  of 
any  business,  it  was  adjourned  to  the  next  But 
an  assembly  wis  somethnes  broken  up  if  any  one. 
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wheckv  ft  mgHtimte  or  primAe  ndindnl,  dtcbicd 
UnC  be  mw  an  u&Toumble  omeii,  or  pereeived 
Th«  fvUbBi  •ppcansee  of 
of  ao  aMtlH|«ke«  or  maj 
I  of  the  kind  called  Im^Mm, 
a  milcieal  ttawa  for  die  baalj  adjearaiaeiit 
of  aa  aMeaUy.  (Antopk  NtA.  579  ;  Time.  t. 
4«.) 

We  have  already  alated  ia  gmenX  tenna,  that 
all  maltm  of  pmbim  and  mtttmmni  ntentf,  whether 
iwciign  er  deBsatWi  'vcre  datenuoed  HImmi  by  the 
people  in  their  aaMBbbce,  and  we  ahail  eeochide 
this  aitkle  by  Katrng  m  detail  what  MaM  of  thaea 
■atttfi  wcnu  On  thia  point  Julias  Pelfaix  {ni, 
95}  iahrmt  as,  that  m  the  fint  asieBhly  of  etenr 
frpMBf^  which  was  ealled  aiipio,  the  inix*4f9wm4m 
of  the  BagistiBtce  was  held ;  i  e.  an  imnisitinn 
into  their  eondact,  whieh,  if  it  prated  aiifitTear^ 
aUe,  was  IbUowcd  by  their  depodtioB.  Ia  the 
ssBie  iiiibly,  aaonorer,  the  efarwyyaAii  or  ez- 
nnordinary  iaftcawtiona  were  laid  belere  the  poo- 
plop  as  weU  as  all  BMttcn  nialii«  to  the  watch  and 
ward  of  the  eoantiy  ef  Attka ;  the  regular  oAccrs 
also  lead  oivcr  the  Usla  of  ceafiseated  pnpctty,  and 
the  aaaea  of  those  who  had  catered  vpea  inheht- 
anoea.  The  second  was  devoted  to  the  hearing  of 
those  who  appealed  before  the  people  as  sqj^- 
aate  for  ssose  fovoor,  or  for  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dw  Bring  the  assesiUy  withoat  iocorring  a  parity 

to  whi&  they  otherwise  would  have 

or  far  indeniaity  previous  to  giving 

about  any  criaw  in  which  they  were 

In  an  tbees  cases  it  was  necessary  to  obtahi  an 

iScw,  «L «.  a  special  pemieeion  or  inunuaity.    la 

the  third  Baifnibly»  aiabassadew  fooai  foreiga  stetaa 

were  iceeived.     In  the  fourth,  religious  and  ether 

pubHc  BMttteia  of  the  slate  were  discassed. 

From  this  slateaMBt,  cosapared  with  what  is 
ssid  andcr  EiaANOiLL*,  it  appeaia  that  in  caaee 
which  reqnired  an  extnerdinaiy  trial,  the  people 
soaMliinca  acted  ia  a  judicial  eapacil^,  altJiough 
they  iiaaally  icfeiTed  sach  inatten  to  the  court  of 
the  Heliaea.  There  were,  however,  ether  casee  in 
which  they  ezerctaed  a  jadidal  power :  thus,  for 
inslnaee,  the  nraedri  ooidd  ex  officio  proeecuto  an 
individaal  bajne  the  people  far  aiseoadnct  in  the 
eedeeia.     (Aeech.  &  J¥aiardl«  p^  6.)     Again,  on 

kid  before  the  people  in  aesembly,  without  the  in- 
facmant  making  a  Nigular  inpeadunent ;  and  al- 
though die  fow  deteimination  in  casee  of  this  sort 
was  j^eweiiitfjr  referred  to  a  court  of  Uw,  still  there 
leemo  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  people  might 
have  taken  cogniaaace  ef  them  in  assembly,  and 
decided  npon  uem  as  Judges  ;  juet  ae  they  did  in 
some  instaneea  of  heinous  and  notorious  crimes, 
even  when  ao  one  caaM  forward  with  an  acensa- 
tion.  Moreover,  in  turbulent  and  excited  times, 
if  any  one  had  incamd  the  displeasnie  of  the  people, 
they  not  unfnquently  passed  summary  sentence 
upon  him,  without  any  legard  to  the  regular  and 
eelaldiBhed  forms  of  procMding:  as  examples  of 
whidi  we  may  mention  the  cases  of  Demoetheaee 
and  Phocion.  The  proceedings  called  wpo€af4  and 
iwmyyXia  were  also  instituted  before  the  people : 
farther  informatioa  with  nspect  to  them  is  given 
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constitution,  be  either  repealed  or 
.  t  by  the  eourt  of  the  UoftMrm :  it 
aright,  however,  doubtless  happen  that  i^flwfmrm 
paased  by  the  aseemblies  had  leforenee  to  aenersl 
aadpssmaneat  obfecta,andwera  therefore  virtnally 
¥6tam  or  laws  (NoMOTHnraa) ;  menover,  if  we 
may  jadge  by  the  cemphuato  of  Demosthenfi,  it 
appears  that  ia  his  days  the  institvtions  of  Solon 


The  legislative  powers  of  the  people  in  assembly, 
no  for  as  they  wera  defined  by  the  enactmente  of 
Solon,  were  very  limited  ;  in  fact,  strictly  speak- 
kfg^  no  laws  eonlMly  widteat  violadng  the  spirit  of 


had,  m  thia  rsspect,  foUca  into  disuse,  and 
new  lawa  were  aeade  bv  the  people  collectively  in 
aaeembly,  without  the  mtrrvention  of  the  eourt  of 
the  nemethetnr.  (Denu  e.  TVswcr.  p.  744  ;  Arietot 
PoUL  iv.  4.) 

The  foiei(p  policy  of  the  state,  and  all  BMttcrs 
eeiinettud  with  it,  and  the  regulation  and  appropria* 
den  of  the  taxes  and  revenues,  were,  as  we  might 
expect,  deterauned  upon  by  the  people  in  assembly. 
The  demeede  economy  of  the  state  waa  under  the 
same  superintendence  ;  a  fort  which  Pollux  brieily 
expresses  by  informing  us  that  the  people  decided 
ia  the  fourth  aseemUy  vspl  tepwraal  h^tawUm^ 
i,  €.  on  all  mattery  whether  spiritual  or  aeciilar,  in 
which  the  dtiaens  coUectirdy  had  an  interest 
Such,  for  example,  says  Sch8maaa  (p.  398),  **are 
the  priesthood,  the  temples  of  the  goda,  end  aU 
other  sacred  things  ;  the  treasury,  the  public  tend, 
and  public  propeitj  in  gencial ;  the  magietmcy, 
the  eourta,  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  state, 
and,  m  fine,  the  state  itself:  **  in  eonnecdoa  with 
which  we  may  obeenre,  that  the  meetings  for  the 
election  of  magistrates  were  called  ifx'^pt^imA. 
Lasdy,  as  Schumann  remaiksi  **  the  people  likewise 
detennined  in  assembly  upon  the  propriety  of  eon- 
faning  rewards  and  honours  on  such  dtiaene  or 
strangers,  or  even  foreign  states,  as  had  in  any 
manner  signally  benefitted  the  commonwealth.** 
It  is  hardly  neceeeary  to  add,  that  the  signification 
of  a  religions  assembly  or  church,  which  eeDfaaM 
bore  in  later  dasea,  e|Bang  fitom  ite  earlier  meaning 
of  an  aaeembly  in  general,  whether  of  the  con- 
stituency of  a  whde  state,  or  of  ite  sub-divi- 
siens,  sash  as  tribes  aad  cantons.  See  TaiBcrfl  and 
DsMva  [R.  W.] 

£CCL£'TI  (InAirvei),  was  die  name  of  an 
assembly  at  Sparta,  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
saam  as  the  ss^called  Jifceer  atmmhkf  (^  lUMpk  kO' 
Aev/Unr  ImtXiHrk,  Xen.  HtIL  iiL  S.  f  8).  Ite 
name  seems  to  iadkate  a  select  assembly,  but  it  is 
diflicult  to  determine  of  what  penons  it  was  com- 
posed ;  sinc(>,  however,  Xenophon  {HM,  il  4.  §  38) 
mentions  the  ephors  along  with  and  as  distinct 
from  it,  we  cannot  with  Tittman  (Chieek.  Staattn, 
p.  100)  andWachsmndi(AW.ilAer.  voLl  pp.464, 
690,  2d  edit),  consider  it  as  having  consisted  of 
the  Spartan  magistrates,  with  the  addition  ef  some 
deputies  elected  from  among  the  citisens.  As, 
however,  the  lecAffroi  do  not  occur  until  the  period 
when  the  frsnchise  bad  been  granted  to  a  great 
number  of  fireedmen  aad  aliens,  and  when  the 
number  of  ancient  cidaens  had  been  considentbly 
thinned,  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  IcMer 
assembly  consisted  exdusivdy  of  andent  dtisens, 
either  in  or  out  of  olBce ;  and  this  supposition 
seems  veiy  well  to  agree  with  the  bet,  that  they 
appear  to  have  always  been  jealously  watchful  in 
upholding  the  ancient  constitution,  and  in  prevent- 
ing any  innovation  that  might  be  made  by  the 
ephors  or  the  new  ddaensi  (Thirlwall,  Hid.  o^ 
Greece^  iv.  n,  372,  &c) 

The  whote  subject  of  the  IreXirroi  is  involved  m 
difficulty.    Tittmann  thinks,  diat  though  the  name 
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of  this  assembly  is  not  mentioned,  it  existed  long 
before  the  Persian  waiSi  and  that  in  many  cases  in 
which  the  magistrates  (tAi|,  Spxorrn  or  if^a£) 
are  said  to  have  made  decrees,  the  magistrates  an 
mentioned  instead  of  the  lucAiiroi,  of  whom  they 
were  the  chief  members.  This  last  sappositi<m  is 
rejected  by  MUller  {Dor.  iiL  5.  §  10),  who  ob- 
serves that  the  magistrates  were  often  said  to  have 
decreed  a  measure  (especially  in  foreign  affiurs), 
though  it  had  been  discussed  before  the  whole 
assembly  and  approved  by  it ;  for  the  magistrates 
were  the  representatives  and  the  organs  of  the 
assembly,  and  acted  in  its  name.  MUller  is  also 
of  opinion  that  ficicXi|Toi  and  ixickiiaia  are  identical, 
and  distinct  from  the  lesser  assembly,  which  be 
considers  to  have  been  a  kind  of  select  assembly, 
But  his  arguments  on  this  point  are  not  oonvindng. 
The  Ir«Ai|toi  and  the  lesser  assembly  are  men- 
tioned about  the  same  time  in  Grecian  history,  and 
previous  to  that  time  we  hear  of  no  assembly, 
except  the  regular  iicteKfia'ia  of  all  the  Spartans, 
(See  Xen.  H^U,  v.  il  §  33,  vl  3.  §  3.)   [L.  S.] 

E'CDICUS  (fjcSocof),  the  name  of  an  officer  in 
many  of  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor  during  the  Ro- 
man dominion,  whose  principal  duty  was  the  care 
of  the  public  money,  and  the  prosecution  of  all  par- 
ties who  owed  mon^  to  the  state.  The  word  is 
translated  in  the  ancient  glossaries  by  cogmtoTy  an 
attorney.  (Cic  ad  Fam,  xiii.  56  ;  Plin.  Ep.  z. 
Ill  ;  QnaonvM.tUSetteri,  iv.  3.  p.  277.) 
E'CDOSIS(lif««ri*).  [FaifiTS.] 
ECHI'NOS  (^X*^*).  [DiKB.] 
ECLOOEIS  (^JKXoyctf).  [Eisphora.] 
ECMARTY'RIA  {iief»mfnvpia),  signifies  the 
deposition  of  a  witness,  who,  by  reason  of  absence 
abroad,  or  illness,  <ras  unable  to  attend  in  court 
His  statement  was  taken  down  in  writing,  in  the 
presence  of  persons  expressly  appointed  to  receive 
It,  and  afterwards,  upon  their  swearing  to  its  iden- 
tity, was  read  as  evidence  in  the  canse.  They 
were  said  itaprvpw  tV  iKfw^rvpUa^  i  the  absent 
witness,  4te$wfTup92if :  the  party  who  procured  the 
evidence,  dtcttaprvpUa^  wotturOat,  It  was  considered 
as  the  testimony  of  the  deponent  himself  not  that 
of  the  certifying  witnesses,  and  therefore  did  not 
come  within  the  description  of  hearsay  eridenoe, 
which  (except  the  dechuation  of  a  deceased  pei^ 
son)  was  not  admissible  at  Athens.  The  law 
was,  iuto^v  cZrw  ftaprvpw  rc^rsdrot,  iiquiprvpUuf 
Vk  t9§poplw  KcU  dSvrdroi;.  The  deponent  (like 
any  other  witness)  was  liable  to  an  action  for  folse 
testimony  if  the  contents  of  the  deposition  were 
untrue,  unless  he  could  show  that  it  was  incor^ 
lectly  taken  down  or  foiged,  in  which  case  the 
certifying  witnesses  would  be  liable.  Therefore 
(Isaeus  tells  us)  it  was  usual  to  select  persons  of 
flood  character  to  receive  such  evidence,  and  to 
have  as  many  of  them  as  possible  (Isaeus,  De 
Fyrr.  Hertd,  23,  24,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Dem.  &  Stepk, 
pp.  1 130,  1 1 31.)  [Marttria.]  [C.  R.  K.] 
E'CPHORA  (4ic^oyMi).  [Funus.] 
ECPHYLLOPHO'RIA(/ic4>wAXo^pio).  [Ex- 

SILIUM.] 

EGULEUS.    [Equulsus.] 

E'DERE  A(TriO'NEM.     [Acno.] 

EDICTUM.    The  Jus  Edicendi,  or  power  of 

making  edicts,  belonged  to  the  higher  magistratus 

populi  Romani,  but  it  was  prindpdly  exercised  by 

the  two  praetors,  the  ]»aetor  urbanus  and  the 

fvaetor  peregrinus,  whose  jurisdiction  was  exercised 

n  the  provinces  by  the  praeses.    The  cumk  aedilcs 
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also  made  many  edicts,  and  their  jurisdiction  was 
exercised  (under  the  empire  at  least)  iu  the  pn>- 
vinciae  populi  Romani  by  the  quaestors.  (Gains, 
i  6.)  There  was  no  edict  pcomolgated  in  the  pn>- 
vinciae  Gaesaria.  The  tribunes,  eensofs,  and  ponti- 
fioes  also  promu^ted  edicts  rebtingto  the  matters 
of  their  respective  jurisdictions.  The  edicta  are 
enumerated  by  Gains  among  the  sources  of  Roman 
law,  and  this  part  of  the  Roman  law  is  sometimes 
called  in  the  Pandect,  Jus  Honorarium  (Dig.  44. 
tit  7.  s.  52),  i4>parently  beeanse  the  edictel  power 
belonged  to  those  magistrates  only  who  had  the 
honores,  and  not  so  much  ad  honorem  pnetomm. 
(Dig.  I.  tit  1.  s.  7.)  As  the  edicts  of  the  praetors 
were  the  most  important,  the  jus  honorarium  was 
sometimes  called  jus  prsetorium ;  but,  properiy, 
the  jus  honorarium  was  the  term  under  wnich  was 
comprehended  all  the  edictal  law. 

Edietum  signifies,  generally,  any  public  notice 
made  by  a  competent  authority  (Tacit  Jmu  i.  7  ; 
Liv.  xxxL  6,  iL  30).  But  it  spedally  signifies, 
under  the  republic,  a  rale  promulgated  by  a  magis> 
tratas,  which  was  done  by  writing  it  on  an  album, 
and  placing  it  in  a  conspicuous  place,  **  Undo  de 
piano  recte  legi  potest**  From  ^is  circumstance, 
the  Edict  was  conridered  to  be  a  part  of  the  jua 
scriptum.  As  the  office  of  a  magistratus  was 
annual,  the  rules  promulgated  by  a  predecessor 
were  not  binding  on  a  successor,  but  he  might 
confirm  or  adopt  the  rules  of  his  predecessor,  and 
introduce  them  into  his  own  Edict,  and  hence  such 
adopted  rules  were  called  edietum  tnktitinm  (Cic 
ad  AtL  iii.  23,  v.  21  ;  ad  Fcam,  iiL  8  ;  m  Verr. 
i.  45),  or  vetns,  as  opposed  to  edietum  novum.  A 
repentinum  edietum  was  that  rule  which  was  made 
(prout  res  incidit)  for  the  occasion.  {In  Verr.  iii. 
14.)  A  perpetttum  edietum  was  that  rule  which 
was  nude  by  the  magistratus  on  entering  upon 
office,  and  which  was  mtended  to  apply  to  all  cases 
to  which  it  was  applicable,  during  the  year  of  his 
office:  hence  it  was  sometimes  called  also  amran 
lex.  It  was  not  called  perpetanm  because  the 
rules  were  fixed,  but  because  each  praetor  pub- 
lished his  edict  upon  entering  on  his  office,  and 
thus  there  was  a  perpetanm  (continuous)  edietum. 
Until  it  became  the  practice  for  magistratas  to 
adopt  the  edieta  of  their  predecessors,  the  edicta 
could  not  form  a  body  of  permanent  binding  rules  ; 
but  when  this  practice  became  common,  the  edicta 
(edietum  tralatitium)  soon  constituted  a  huge  body 
of  law,  which  was  practically  of  as  much  import- 
ance as  any  other  part  of  the  law.  The  several 
edicta,  when  thus  established,  were  designated  by 
the  names  of  their  promulgators,  as  the  Edietum 
Oirbonianum  ;  or  they  were  named  with  reference 
to  the  formula,  and  the  actio  which  they  esta- 
blished, as  Aquiliana,  Publiciana,  RatiHana: 

The  origin  of  the  edictal  power  cannot  be  his- 
torically shown  ;  but  as  the  praetor  was  a  magistrate 
established  fiir  the  administration  of  justice  on  ac- 
count of  the  occupations  of  the  consuls,  and  the 
consular  power  was  the  representative  of  the  kingly 
power,  it  seems  that  the  jus  edicendi  may  have 
been  a  remnant  of  the  kin^y  prerogative.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  edicM  power  was  eariy 
exeidaed,  and  so  for  established,  that  the  jua  pne- 
torhun  was  a  recognised  division  of  law  in  and 
before  the  time  of  Cicero  (ta  Vmr.  i  44),  in  whose 
age  the  study  of  the  Edict  formed  a  part  of  the 
regular  study  of  the  law.  {de  Lag.  i.  5,  iL  23.) 
The  edict  of  the  aediles  about  the  buying  and 
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wiling  of  iIbvim  k  ncatmied  by  Cieno  (dr  <2/^  iii. 
17)  ;  the  EdietiooM  Aedflitiae  an  •llttded  to  hf 
PkaCiM  (Cfa^  IT.  2,  T.  43)  ;  and  an  edict  Af  the 
praetor  Peregrinos  ia  mentioned  in  the  Lex  (lalliae 
CialpioBp,  which  prabaUy  beloaga  to  the  b^n- 
niag  at  the  eighth  cantvj  of  the  atf.  The  Lex 
CdnieHa,  &  c.  €7,  prorided  againet  aboMi  of  the 
edictaJ  power,  bj  declaring  that  the  pmeCoft  ihoold 
decide  in  particnlar  caeeo,  eonfinnably  to  their 
perpetual  edict.  The  edicta  made  in  the  provinoea 
are  often  mentioned  by  CieerOb  They  were  foonded 
on  the  edictnm  nibanua,  thoqgh  they  likewiae 
eompehended  mlee  applicable  only  to  the  ad« 
minietmtioa  of  jvatice  in  the  prorincee,  and  oo  fiv 
they  were  properly  edictam  pronndale.  Thos 
Cieero  (md  AIL  vi  1 )  layi,  that  he  promnlg»ted  in 
hb  provinee  two  edieta  ;  one  proTineiale,  whieh, 
among  other  matter^  contained  every  thing  that 
related  to  the  pnUicani,  and  another,  to  which  he 
givee  no  name,  refauing  to  matten  of  which  he 
mya,  **  ex  edicto  et  po«taiari  et  fieri  tolent.**  Aj 
to  all  the  net,  he  made  no  edict,  but  dechucd  that 
he  woold  fiaiae  all  hit  decreet  (deereta)  ma  the 
edieta  nrbaan.  It  appean,  then,  that  in  tae  time 
of  Cieero  the  edieta  already  formed  a  huge  body 
of  law,  whi^  ie  eonfinaed  by  the  fiMt,  that,  in 
his  time,  an  attempt  had  been  already  made  to 
rednee  it  into  order,  and  to  comment  on  it  8er 
Tina  Solpicinai  the  great  jurist  and  ontor,  the 
friend  and  eontempomy  of  Cicero,  addrmted  to 
Bmtas  two  Tery  ihcrt  bocks  on  the  Edict,  which 
was  Iblbwad  by  the  work  of  OfiUas  (Pomponins, 
Dig.  I.  tit.  2.  1.  2)  ;  thongh  we  do  noi  know 
whether  the  weric  of  Ofilins  was  an  attempt  to 
coUect  and  anange  the  varioos  edieta,  like  the  sab- 
spqoent  eompilation  of  Jalian,  er  a  oommenlary 
like  those  of  many  sobiecpient  jurists  (Ofilios 
edictnm  praetoris  primus  diligenter  eomposoit). 

The  object  of  the  Edict,  according  to  the 
Ronmn  jurists,  was  the  feUowing  (Papinianas, 
Dig.  1.  tit  1.  1.  T):--**  Adjarandi  Tel  snpplendi 
Tcl  corrigendi  ioris  drilis  gratia  propter  atilitatem 
pablieam :  **  the  Edict  is  also  descnbed  as  **riTa 
vox  joria  crrilis.**  It  was,  in  elfoet,  an  indirect 
method  of  legislating,  and  it  was  the  means  hj 
which  munerons  rales  of  bw  became  established. 
It  was  found  to  be  a 
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easier  and  more  pnctica]  way  of  gradually  en- 
larging and  altering  the  existing  law,  and  keeping 
the  wiMle  sjitem  m  harmony,  than  the  method  ol 
direct  legishuion  ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  Roman  hw  is  derived 
from  the  edicts.  If  a  praetor  established  any  rale 
which  was  feand  to  be  ineenvenient  or  injorieos, 
it  fell  into  disnse,  if  not  adopted  by  his  soceesaor. 
The  pnUieity  of  the  Edict  most  also  have  been  a 
great  security  against  any  arbitraiy  changes,  lor  a 
magistntas  would  hardly  venture  to  promulgate  a 
mle  to  which  opinion  had  not  by  anticipation  al- 
ready given  its  sanction.  Many  of  tho  rules  pro> 
mnlgated  by  the  Edict  were  morely  in  oonfiacmity 
to  eiisting  custom,  more  partioulariy  in  caaes  ai 
contracts,  and  thus  the  edict  would  have  the  eftct 
of  conveiting  custom  into  law.  This  is  what  Cieere 
seems  to  mean  {dt  InimL  iL  22),  when  he  says 
that  the  Edict  depends  in  a  mat  degree  on  enstont 
As  to  the  matter  of  the  Edict,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  the  defects  of  the  existinc  law  must 
generally  hanre  been  admowledged  and  Mt  befora 
any  nmgistratas  ventured  to  supply  them  ;  and  in 
d<»ng  this,  he  mnit  have  cootaned  to  the  so-called 


natural  equity  (Jus  Natnnle  or  Gentium).  Under 
the  emperors,  also,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the 
of  legal    writen  would  act   on  public 


opinion,  and  on  thoee  who  had  the  ius  edicsndi. 
Hence,  a  laige  part  of  the  edictal  rales  were 


founded  on  the  so-called  ius  gentinm  ;  and  the  ne- 
oeaaity  of  asme  modificatwna  of  the  atrict  rulea  of 
the  dvil  kw,  and  ef  additional  rales  of  law,  would 
becosae  the  aaore  apparent  with  the  extension  of 
the  Roman  power  and  their  intereourae  with  other 
nations.  But  the  method  in  which  the  praeior 
mtrodoeed  new  ralea  ef  law  waa  altogether  con- 
formable to  tho  spirit  of  RooMU  institutions  The 
procem  was  alow  and  gradual ;  it  was  not  effipcted 
by  the  destruction  of  that  which  existed,  but  by 
adaptmg  it  to  eireumstances.  Accordingly,  when 
a  nght  existed,  or  was  recognised,  the  praetor 
would  give  an  action,  if  there  was  none  ;  he  would 
interfere  by  way  of  protecting  posaemien,  but  he 
oouU  not  make  poaslBasion  into  ownerahip,  and, 
aeeoidingly,  that  was  effected  bv  the  law  [  Usi;- 
CAPio]  :  he  aided  phuntiflh  by  fictions,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Publieiana  actio,  where  the  fiction 
was,  that  the  posaciaor  had  obtained  tho  ownerahip 
by  uaocapion,and  ao  waa  qnnai  ex  jure  Quiritium 
dominna  (OahiB,  iv.  36)  ;  and  healso  aided partiea 
by  exceptioiiea,  and  in  integram  reatitutio.  [J vs.] 
The  old  forma  of  procedure  were  few  ia  number, 
and  they  were  often  inconvenient  and  fiuled  to  do 
justice.  Accordingly,  the  praetor  extended  the 
remediea  by  action,  as  already  intimated  in  the 
caae  ef  the  Publieiana  actia  Thia  change  pro- 
bably commenced  after  many  of  the  legis  actiones 
were  aboliahed  by  the  Aebutialex,  and  the  necee- 
aity  of  new  forma  of  actiona  aroee.  Theae  wen  in- 
trndnced  by  the  pmetora,  and  it  ia  hardly  a  matter 
of  doubt  that  in  eatablishing  the  formulae  they 
foUowed  the  analogy  of  the  legis  actiones.  It  is 
the  conclusion  of  an  ingenious  writer  (/Uem.  Mua. 
f%r  JwriM.  L  p.  51,  Z>ie  Osooooshs  dee  JEWates, 
von  Heffter),  **  that  the  edict  of  the  praetor  urbanua 
was  ia  the  main  part  relating  to  actions  airanged 
after  the  model  of  the  old  lesfb  actienea,  and  XbaX 
tha  lyatem  ia  apparent  in  the  Code  of  Justinfaui, 


tha  lyatem  ia  apparent  w  ti 

and  still  more  in  the  Digest*' 

Under  the  emperors,  there 


taton  oo  the  Edict  Thus  we  find  that  Labeo 
wrote  km  books  on  the  Edict,  and  a  work  of  his 
in  thirty  books.  Ad  Edictam  Praetoris  Peregrini, 
is  cited  by  Ulpian.  (Dig.  4.  tit  3  a.  9.)  Solrina 
Julianas,  a  distinguished  jurist,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  and  filled  the  ofllce  of  praetor, 
made  a  compilation  ef  Edictal  law  by  order  of  the 
emperor ;  the  wctk  was  airanged  in  titlei,  ac* 
cordmg  to  subjecU  (Backing,  In^,  i  30.  n.  11). 
It  was  called  Edictnm  Perpetnum  ;  and  it  seems, 
that  ftom  tlie  date  of  this  treatise,  the  name  Per- 
petnum was  more  particulariy  applied  to  this 
edictnm  than  to  that  which  was  originally  and  pro- 
periy  called  the  Edictum  Perpstaum.  Julian  ap- 
peon  to  have  collected  and  airanged  the  old  edicts, 
and  he  probably  both  omitted  what  had  flUlen  into 
disuse,  and  abridged  manv  parts,  thus  giving  to 
the  whole  a  systematic  character.  The  work  of 
Julian  must  have  had  great  infiuenoe  on  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  on  subsequent  juristical  writings. 
It  does  not  seem  probable,  that  the  edicts  of  Uie 
two  Roman  praetora,  together  with  the  Edictam 
Provinciale,  and  the  edicts  of  the  curnle  a<>dile8, 
were  blended  mto  one  in  this  compilatkm.  If  the 
of  Julian  comprehended  all  these  edicts* 
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they  niuflt  have  been  kept  dittinct,  as  the  lubjeet- 
mafcter  of  them  w«a  diflfereat.  We  know  that  the 
edicts  of  the  curale  aedilet  were  the  tabject  of 
distinct  treatises  by  Gaias,  Ulpian,  and  Paulas, 
and  the  Edictom  Provinciale  would,  from  its  nature, 
be  of  necessity  kept  separate  from  all  the  net 
But  some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Edictom 
Perpetunm  of  Jnlianns  made  one  body  of  law  out 
of  the  edicta  of  the  praetor  nrbanus  and  peregrinns, 
that  there  was  also  incorporated  into  it  much  of 
the  Edictom  ProTinciale,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
Edictum  Aedilitium,  as  an  appendage  at  least. 
The  Edict  thus  arranged  and  systematised  was,  it 
is  further  supposed,  promulgated  in  the  proTinoes, 
and  thus  became,  as  ftr  as  its  provisions  extended, 
a  body  of  law  for  the  empire.  This  yiew  of  the 
edictum  of  Julianas  is  confirmed  by  the  fret  of 
Italy  being  divided  by  Hadrian  into  the  city  of 
Rome  with  its  appurtenant  part,  and  four  districts. 
The  magistmtas  remained  as  before,  bat  the  juris- 
diction of  the  praetor  was  limited  to  Rome  and  its 
territoiy ;  and  magistrates,  called  oonsulara,  and 
subsequently,  in  the  time  of  Aurelius,  juridici,  were 
appointed  to  administer  justice  in  the  districts. 
As  the  edictal  power  of  the  praetor  was  thus 
limited,  the  necessity  for  a  comprehensive  Edict 
(such  as  the  Edictum  P«rpetuum  of  Julian)  is  the 
more  apparent 

There  were  numerous  writings  on  the  Edict 
besides  those  above  enumerated.  They  were 
sometimes  simply  entitled  Ad  Edictum,  according 
to  the  citations  in  the  Digest ;  and  there  were  also 
other  juristical  writings,  not  so  entitled,  which  fol- 
lowed the  order  of  the  Edict,  ai^  ^^  instance,  the 
epitome  of  Hermogenianus.  (I>ig.  1.  tit  5.  a.  2.) 
Ultimately,  the  writings  on  the  Edict,  and  those 
which  followed  the  arrangement  of  the  Edict,  ob* 
tained  more  authority  than  the  Edict  itself  and 
became  the  basis  of  instruction. 

Some  few  fragments  of  the  older  edicts  are 
found  in  the  Roman  writers,  but  it  is  chiefly  from 
the  writings  of  the  jurists,  as  excerpted  in  the 
Digest,  that  we  know  anything  of  the  Edict  in  ito 
later  form.  It  seems  pretty  dear  that  the  ocder  of 
Justinian'k  Digest,  and  more  particularly  that  of 
his  Code,  to  some  extent  followed  that  of  the 
Edict  The  writings  on  the  Edict,  as  well  as  the 
Edict  itself  were  divided  into  titnli  or  rubricae, 
and  these  into  capite ;  some  special  or  detached 
rules  were  named  cteusulae  ;  and  some  parts  were 
simply  named  edictom,  as  Edictum  Carboniaaum, 
See, 

The  Edicta  or  Edictales  Leges  of  the  emperors 
are  mentioned  under  Constitutio. 

The  Digest,  as  already  observed,  contains  nu- 
merous fiagmento  of  the  Edicts^  The  most  com- 
plete collection  of  the  fragmento  of  the  Edicta  is 
by  Wieling,  in  his  **  Fngmente  Edicti  Perpetui,** 
Franek.  I7S3.  The  hitest  essay  on  the  subject  is 
by  a  O.  L.  deWeyhe,  ^'Libri  Tres  Edicti  sive 
de Origine  Fatisque  Jnrisprudentiae  Romanaepiae- 
sertim  Edictorum  Praetoris  ac  de  Forma  Edicti 
Perpetui,*"  Cell.  1821.  The  twenty-first  book  of 
the  DigMt  (tit  1)  is  on  the  Aedititium  Edictum. 
(Zimmem,  GeteUekie  de$  Riitn,  PriwstrmkU:  Ma- 
resoll,  LekthntA^  &c. ;  Rein,  Da*  Romiadte  PnwU' 
recht,  &c.,  Leipzig,  1836  ;  Savigny,  Oe$ekiektedea 
R,  R^  &e.  vol.  i.  c.  1 ;  Savigny,  ^stan,  &&,  voL 
L  pp.  109,  Ac,  1 1 6,  &c.)  [O.  L.] 

EDICTUM  THEODORICL  This  is  the  first 
collection  of  law  that  was  made  after  the  downfol 
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of  the  Roman  power  in  Italy.  It  was  pnmnlgated 
by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  at  Rome,  in 
the  year  a.  d.  500.  It  oonsista  of  154  chapters, 
in  which  we  recognise  parts  taken  from  the  Code 
and  NovelhM  of  Theodosius,  from  the  Codices  Ore- 
gorianus  and  Hermogenianus,  and  the  Sententiae 
of  Paulus.  The  Edict  was,  doubtless,  drawn  up  by 
Roman  writers,  but  the  original  sourees  are  more 
disfigured  and  altered  than  in  any  other  compila- 
tion. This  collection  of  law  was  intended  to  apply 
both  to  the  Ooths  (Barbari)  and  the  Romans,  so 
for  as  ita  provisions  went ;  but  when  it  made  no 
alteration  in  the  Gothic  law,  that  law  was  still  to 
be  in  force  for  the  Barbari ;  and  the  Roman 
law  was  still  to  nreTaU  for  the  Romans  in  those 
cases  to  which  the  Edictum  was  not  applicable. 
Athalarich,  the  grandson  of  Theodoric,  or  rather 
Amalasuntha,  the  mother  of  Athalarich,  who  was 
a  minor,  completed  this  Edictum  by  a  new  one ; 
but  after  Narses  had  again  united  Italy  to  the 
dominion  of  Justinian,  tlM  legislation  of  Justinian 
was  esteblished  in  Italy  (^  d.  554),  and  the 
Edictum  of  Theodoric  had  no  kmger  anthority. 
The  opinion  of  modem  writers  as  to  Uie  dea^  and 
object  of  the  Edictum  of  Theodoric  is  by  no  means 
unifomL  There  is  an  edition  of  this  Edictum 
by  O.  F.  Rhon,  Halle,  1816,  4to.  (Savigny, 
OtMhiekte  list  A.  R,  &c  ;  Bdckiqg,  JuttiL  L 
89.)  [aU] 

EEDNA  (ft3i«).    [Dos.] 

EICOSTE  (ciicomi),  a  tax  or  duty  of  one 
twentieth  (five  per  cent)  upon  all  commodities  ex- 
ported or  imported  by  sea  in  the  states  of  the  allies 
subject  to  Athens.  This  tax  was  fint  imposcMl 
B.a  415,  in  the  pJaoe  of  the  direct  tribute  which 
had  up  to  this  time  been  paid  by  the  subject 
allies  ;  and  the  change  was  made  with  the  hope 
of  raising  a  greater  revenue.  (Thuc.  vii.  28.) 
This  tax,  like  all  others  was  formed,  and  the 
formers  of  it  were  called  eioottologi  (cucorroX^yoi). 
It  continued  to  be  collected  in  &  a  405,  as  Aris- 
tophanes mentions  an  tieotiologut  in  that  year 
{Ran,  348).  It  was  of  course  terminated  by  the 
issue  of  the  Pelopounesian  war,  but  the  tribute 
was  afterwards  revived  on  more  equitable  prin- 
ciples under  the  name  of  SjfmUueU  {(Hnm^ii), 
(Bockh,  FM.  JSeom.  </Atkmi^  pp.  325,  401,  2nd 
ed.) 

We  also  read  of  an  eicotte  levied  by  the  sons 
of  Peisistratus.  This  tax  was  a  twentieth  of  the 
produce  of  the  knds  in  Attica,  and  was  only  half 
of  what  had  been  levied  by  Peisistratus  himsell 
(Thua  vi  54.) 

EIREN  («rpip)  or  IREN  (l^rX  the  nune 
given  to  the  Spartan  youth  when  he  attained  the 
age  of  twenty.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  emerged 
from  childhood,  and  was  called  Mellmrem  (^mA- 
K*ipw,  Plut  Lfo,  17).  When  he  had  attained 
his  twentieth  vear,  he  began  to  exeicise  a  direct 
influence  over  his  juniors,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  troops  in  battle.  The  wwd  ap- 
pears to  have  orignally  signified  a  commander. 
Hesychius  explains  "IfMo^cr  hj  Anc^*h  ^*^ 
aorrsf :  and  cipqi^ci  by  Kparu.  The  ip4i^t 
mentioned  in  Herodotus  (ix.  85)  were  certeinly 
not  jronths,  but  commanden.  (MQllei^  J>oriamSt 
vol.ii  p.  315.) 

EISAQCGEIS  (9Uraymyut\  at  Athens,  were 
not  themselves  distinct  magistrates  ;  but  the  name 
was  fiven  to  the  ordinary  magistrates  when  ap- 
plication was  made  to  them  for  the  pnrpoae  of 


ElftAMOELIA. 

bringng  a  omw  (tfcprfynr)  inlo  ft  pnpcr  covt 

[DiABTBTAS;     DiKB.]         TIm    CBBM    Itwif   VM 

tried,  M  k  cspbiaed  ud«r  Dni,  by  dieMi* 
cboMii  bj  kt ;  bat  all  die  ynHiwumrj  pmaed- 
ioge,  en^  as  reeeiTiiif  tb«  imiliiw,  dmwiag  vp 
tfe  iadictatiit,  ialr^wiM  the  caaee  into  eowt, 
&C,  wen  coDdneled  by  tM  rqgnlar  iMigieliHii, 
wbo  attaBded  m  bk  owb  di|Mlu«t  to  aU  tbat 
cnleod  m  AtbaaiaB  kw  by  tbe  iyt^ei>k 
Tbw  v«  iad  tbe  atnl^  the 
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bgktae,  the  ^nrrdrw  rwr  lyieriwr  lip>««r»  the 

^n^MMrak    Tev  ^^nrajpke,    Ac,  poMiiinf  thu 

t  the  chief  hnemew  of  any 


of  the  vabik  wagiitiBlie^  except  of  the  aicbene 
aad  penape  of  the  elefea.    The  chkf  part  of  the 
',  and  eepecklly  of  the  thee- 


I  to  trkl  (ekdiyeir)  m  the  proper 
[AacBON.] 

SISANOE'LIA  (ttawfy*Mm\  eignific^  k  ill 
praaaiy  and  aM«t  gcaeial  leaee,  a  denuncktkn  of 
any  kind  (Sehamann,  IM  OtmUm^  n.  181 ),  bat, 
■ach  man  aMMtty,  an  inknaatkn  kid  befaia  the 
eeaacfl  or  the  aaeably  of  the  people,  and  the 
eoneeqaeat  iiiipcaibiiwnt  and  trial  of  etato  crimi- 
aak  at  Atheae  aader  novel  or  estnordmaiy  cir- 
cniaeiBacee.  Among  thoee  were  the  occaekiw 
epoB  whoeh  aiaaifral  ukiee  were  alleged  to  have 
been  cmaiaittfd,  and  yet  of  oneh  a  natore  as  the 
ezkting  kwa  had  kiled  to  anticipate  or  at  least 
deocribe  oprctfically  (irfpmfm.  dSodijuira),  the  reioh 
of  whidi  iwiiewiiii  weald  have  been,  bat  kr  the 
enaetOMnt  by  whkh  the  aecaHtkni  u  qneetkn 
Mig^t  be  pitfawd  {p4/Mm  firaryeATiicif),  that  a 
prooecator  wanU  not  have  known  to  what  aagii- 
trate  to  apply ;  that  a  nagMtnte,  if  applied  to, 
not  with  Mfety  have  accepted  the  indietmeat 
it  into  coart ;  and  that,  in  thert,  there 
a  total  kikre  of  jastace.  (Har- 
pocrat,  a.  a.)  The  prucoH  in  <iaeetion  was  peca> 
liariy  adapted  to  mpply  theoe  defidenciee ;  it 
pented  oak,  as  the  antfaority  competent  to  deter- 
BUM  the  erimkality  of  the  alleged  act,  the  ae- 
senbiy  of  the  peopk,  to  whkh  applications  fer 
thk  pnrpoee  night  be  naide  on  the  first  bostness- 
day  of  each  prytany  (npk  ^a^a^ia,  Harpocnt), 
or  the  ooanci],  which  was  at  all  tiBMs  capabk  of 
aadettakiag  sBch  mvcstigatioBS ;  and  occotkoally 
the  afrtieatioa  was  sabautted  to  the  eogniflawe  of 
both  these  bodies.  After  the  oibnce  had  been 
dcdaiad  penal,  the  foms  of  the  trial  and  anMnnt 
of  the  pnnishmfnt  were  piescribed  by  the  shm 
aathocity  ;  and,  as  apon  the  oonriction  of  the 
oiknden  a  precedent  wonld  be  established  kr  the 
Intnia,  the  whok  ef  tbe  pneeedinga»  althongh  ez- 
traocdiaarT,  and  not  originating  m  any  nedfic 
kw,  wmj  be  reaaidsM  d  as  TirtaaUy  establkhing  a 
penal  slatafee,  letrespective  in  its  first  application. 
(Lyeug.  e.  LtomoL  p.  149,  ed  Steph.) 

The  speech  of  Eafyptolemas  <Xen.  HtlL  I  7. 
s«6  ftm.)  ckariy  shows  that  the  criiae  chai|{ed 
a^nast  the  ten  geoenk  who  koght  at  Aiginusae 
was  eoe  of  these  anapedficd  offcMea.  The  decree 
of  the  senate  agaiast  Aatiphon  and  hk  colleftgnes 
(Pbrt.  FtC  Dte.  Oraior,  p.  83S,  e),  directing 
thai  they  shonid  he  tried,  aad,  if  foond  gailty, 
pankhed  as  laitocs,  seeoM  to  wanant  the  iafer* 
eaee,  that  their  ddiaqfasncy  (vis.  haTing  ander* 
taken  an  embassy  to  SparU  by  order  of  the  Fonr 
Handled,  a  generament  decknd  illegal  apon  the 
i  of  the  daaocfacyX  did  not  aaioBBt 


to  treason  k  the  asnal  sense  of  the  term,  bat  rs- 
qaired  a  snccial  deckiation  by  the  senate  to  rrnder 
it  cogainble  as  such  b^  the  Hdiaea.  Another 
instance  of  treason  by  nnplication,  proeecnted  as 
an  extiaordinary  and  onspccified  crime,  appears  m 
the  case  of  Leooates,  who  is,m  the  speech  already 
cited,  aecosed  of  having  absented  himself  from  hk 
ceonti^,  and  dropped  the  chaiacter  ef  an  Athe* 
nine  citiasn  at  a  time  when  the  state  was  k  immi- 
nent daager.  Ofknoes,  bowerer,  of  this  natnre 
were  by  no  means  tbe  only  onea,  nor  indeed  the 
moat  nomersBs  dam  of  those  to  which  eztiaordi- 
naiy  deaancktions  were  ^plicabk.  They  might 
be  adopted  whea  the  charge  embiacsd  a  combina- 
tifln  of  crimes,  as  that  of  treasoa  and  impiety  in 
the  kmoos  esse  of  Alcibiades,  for  each  of  which  a 
common  kdictment  <7f*f4)  was  admissible,  when 
the  aceased  were  persons  of  great  kilacnce  in  the 
state,  when  the  impated  crime,  though  ponishable 
by  the  ordinaiy  kws,  was  Mcnliarly  heinous,  or 
when  a  more  speedy  trial  than  was  permitted  by 
the  nsoal  eoane  of  badness  was  reqaisite  to  ac- 
conplMh  the  ends  of  justice.  (SchOmann,  Dt  Otm, 
pi  190  ;  Harpocrat)  Circumstances  such  as  these 
would,  of  course,  he  very  often  pretended  by  an  m^ 
former  to  excite  the  peater  edium  against  the 
accused,  and  the  adoption  of  tly  process  in  ques- 
tion must  have  been  anich  mors  frequent  than 
was  absoktely  necessary. 

The  firM  step  taken  by  the  kftrmer  was  to  re> 
dace  his  dennncktion  to  writing,  and  submit  it 
immedktely  to  the  cognisance  ef  the  council, 
which  had  a  discretionary  power  to  accept  or  re- 
ject it  (Lys.  c.  A'ktMa.  p.  185.)  Schteuum  main- 
tains that  a  reference  to  this  bodr  was  also  neoee- 
sary  when  it  was  mtended  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  but  that  its 
agency  was  m  such  cases  limited  to  permitting 
the  impeachment  to  he  announced  for  diicussion, 
aad  directing  the  proedri  to  obtain  a  hearing  for 
the  kformer.  The  theomothetae  are  also  men- 
tioned by  PoUnx  (nil  87)  as  taking  part  in  bring- 
ing tbe  matter  bekre  the  assembly,  but  npon  what 
occasion  they  were  so  employed  we  can  only  con- 
jectarcL 

In  caasea  iatended  for  the  cognisance  of  the 
council  only,  after  the  reception  of  the  denunda- 
tion,  three  coursss  with  respect  to  it  might  be 
adopted  by  that  body.  If  the  alleged  offence  were 
ponubabk  by  a  fine  of  no  greater  amount  than 
fiTo  hundred  drachmae,  the  council  itself  formed  a 
coart  eompeteat  for  its  trial  ;  if  it  was  of  a  mver 
character  they  might  pass  a  decree,  such  as  that  ra 
the  case  of  Antiphon  already  mentioned,  directing 
the  proper  oflioeri  to  mtrodace  the  cause  to  a  He- 
liastk  court,  and  prsscribkg  the  time  and  forms 
of  the  trial,  aad  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  upon 
the  conviction  of  the  criminak  ;  kstly,  if  the  mat- 
ter were  highly  important,  and  from  doubts  or 
other  reasons  they  required  tbe  sanctkn  of  the 
assembly,  they  might  submit  the  cause  as  it  stood 
to  the  considemtion  of  that  body,  in  the  first 
case,  the  trial  was  conducted  before  the  council 
with  all  the  forms  of  an  ordinary  court,  and  if, 
npon  the  assemroent  of  penalties,  the  offence  seem- 
ed to  deserve  a  hearier  punishment  than  fdl  with- 
in iu  competency,  the  trial  was  transferred  to  a 
Hdiaotk  court,  by  tbe  delivery  of  the  sentence  ol 
the  council  (Kterdyimtris)  to  the  thesmothetae  hj 
the  scribe  of  the  prytanes,  aad  apon  these  ofllcers 
it  then  devolred  to  bring  the  criminak  to  justicf . 
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(Bern.  e.  Timoer.  pc  720.)  The  aecnsed  were  in 
the  meanwhile  pat  into  prison  for  safe  custody  by 
the  authority  of  the  council  When  the  offence 
was  obviously  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senate^ 
competency,  the  trial  was  dispensed  with,  and  a 
decree  immediately  drawn  up  for  submitting  the 
cause  to  a  superior  court 

When  a  cause  of  this  kind  was  so  refeired,  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  or  vote  of  the  people,  asso- 
ciated other  public  advocates,  generally  ten  in  num- 
ber, with  the  informer,  who  received  a  drachma 
each  from  the  public  treasury  {trw^tyo^t).  And 
besides  these,  permission  was  given  to  any  other 
citixen  to  volunteer  his  services  on  the  side  of  the 
prosecution.  If  the  information  were  laid  before 
the  assembly,  either  by  the  accuser  himself,  or  the 
senate,  the  first  proceedings  in  the  cause  had  for 
their  object  to  establish  the  penalty  of  the  offence, 
or  the  apparent  culpabili^  of  the  accused  ;  and  this 
being  decided  by  a  vote  oifthe  people  after  a  public 
discussion,  the  mode  of  conducting  the  tiisi  and 
the  penal^  were  next  fixed.  In  the  case  of  the 
ten  generals,  the  assembly  directed  that  the  senate 
shoiUd  propose  the  requiaite  ammgements.  The 
phin  of  the  senate,  however,  was  not  necessarily 
adopted,  but  might  be  combated  by  rival  proposals 
of  any  private  citixen.  The  assembly  very  often 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Heliastic  courts,  but 
occasionally  undertook  the  trial  itself ;  and  when 
the  prisoner  was  accused  of  treason,  we  are  told 
(Xen.  L  c)  that  he  made  his  defence  to  the  assem- 
bly in  cludns,  and  with  a  keeper  upon  either  side  ; 
and,  according  to  another  authority  (SchoL  ad 
Arittopk  Eedu,  1081),  that  the  time  for  such  de- 
fence was  limited.  After  this  the  tribes  voted  by 
ballot,  two  urns  being  assigned  to  each  tribe  for 
this  purpose.  The  informer,  in  the  event  of  the 
prisoner  being  acquitted,  was  subjected  to  no 
finally  if  he  obtained  the  rotes  of  as  many  as  a 
fifth  of  the  judges  ;  otherwiw^  he  was  liable  to  a 
fine  of  a  thousand  drachmae.  For  a  more  ample 
discussion  of  the  trials  in  question  the  reader  u  re- 
fciied  to  Schtfmann  {De  Qtmiim^  c.  iil). 

Besides  the  class  of  causes  hitherto  described, 
there  were  also  two  others  which  equally  bore  the 
name  of  eisangelia,  though  by  no  means  of  the 
same  importance,  nor  indeed  much  resembling  it 
in  ihe  conduct  of  the  proceedings.  The  first  of 
these  consists  of  cases  of  alleged  atimM'it,  i, «. 
wrong  done  to  aged  or  helpless  parents,  women, 
or  orphans.  Upon  such  occasions  the  informer 
laid  nis  indictment  befiwe  the  arehon,  if  the 
aggrieved  persons  were  of  a  firee  Attic  fomily  ;  or 
before  the  polemaich,  if  they  were  resident  aliena 
The  peculiarities  of  this  kind  of  cause  were,  that 
any  Athenian  citixen  might  undertake  the  accusa- 
tion ;  that  the  informer  was  not  limited  as  to  time 
in  his  address  to  the  court,  and  incurred  no  penalty 
whatever  upon  fiuling  to  obtain  a  verdict.  With 
respect  to  the  accused  it  is  obvious  that  the  cause 
must  have  been  rifiirrtfs,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  eonrt  would  have  the  power  of  fixing  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  upon  conviction.  The  third 
kind  of  eisangelia  was  available  against  one  of 
the  public  arbitiators  (Suur^nit),  when  any  one 
comphuned  of  his  having  given  an  unjust  verdict 
against  him.  The  information  was  in  this  case 
laid  before  the  senate ;  and  that  the  magistiate 
who  had  so  ofiended,  or  did  not  appear  to  defend 
himself  might  be  punished  by  diAanchisement| 
we  know  fimn  the  -instance  mentioned  by  Demoa- 
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thenes  (e.  Meid.  p.  642. 14).  This  putage,  how- 
ever, and  an  allusion  to  it  in  Harpocration,  con- 
stitutes the  whole  of  our  information  upon  the 
subject  (Hndtwalcker,  iiber  die  DiSiUL  y,  19  ; 
Meier,  AtL  Pneett^  p.  270.)  [J.  &  M.] 

EISITE'KIA  (fflirrHft^),  scfl.  Upd,  sacrifices 
which  were  offsred  at  Athens  by  the  senate  be- 
fore the  session  began,  in  honour  of  the  9eol  Bev- 
Keuotj  u  «.  Zens  and  Athena.  (Antiph.  De  Ckor. 
p.  789  ;  Rfckh,  Cbrp.  Iiuenpt  i.  p.  671.)  The 
sacrifice  was  accompanied  by  libations,  and  a 
common  meal  for  all  the  senators.  (Demosth.  ZXs 
Fait.  Leg,  p.  400.  24  ;  compared  with  c  Mid. 
p.  552.  2,  where  eWvrtipuL  are  said  to  be  offered 
for  the  senate,  Mp  r^s  fiovKiis), 

Suidas  (s.  o.)  calls  the  eWvHipia  a  festive  day — 
the  fint  of  every  year — on  which  all  the  Athenian 
magistrates  entered  upon  their  office,  and  on  which 
the  senate  offered  up  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  goodwill  of  the  gods  for  the  new 
magistrates.  But  this  statement,  as  well  as  the 
further  remarks  he  adds,  seem  to  have  arisen  ftom 
a  groas  misunderstanding  of  the  passage  of  Demoe- 
thenes  {De  Fait.  Leg,  p.  400),  to  which  he  reliers. 
SchSmann  {De  QmiL  p.  291,  tiansl.)  adopts  the 
account  of  Suidas,  and  rejects  the  other  statement 
without  giving  any  reason.  [!>•&] 

EI'SPHORA  {iy^Qpd\  literally  a  contribution 
or  tribute,  was  an  extraordinary  tax  on  property, 
raised  at  Athens,  whenever  the  means  of  the  state 
were  not  sufficient  to  cany  on  a  war.  The  monej 
thus  nised  was  sometimes  called  TJk  MaraSA^fiara. 
(DeoMsth.  &  Timoer.  p.  731.)  We  must  careftillr 
distinguish  between  this  tax  and  the  variona 
liturgies  which  consisted  in  personal  or  direct  ser* 
vices  which  citixens  had  to  perform,  whereas  the 
ela^o^  consisted  in  paying  a  certain  contribution 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  war.  Some 
ancient  writers  do  not  always  clearly  distinguish 
between  the  two^  and  Ulpian  on  Demostbenea 
(OlytOk.  ii.  p.  33,  c.)  entirely  confounds  them  ;  and 
it  is  partly  owing  to  these  inaccuracies  that  thia 
subject  is  involved  in  great  difficulties.  At  the 
time  when  armies  consisted  only  of  Athenian  eiti- 
sens,  who  equipped  themselves  and  served  without 
pay,  the  militaiy  service  was  indeed  nothing  but  a 
species  of  extraordmai^  liturgy ;  but  when  mer- 
cenaries were  hired  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
dtixens,  when  wan  became  more  expensive  and 
frequent,  the  stete  was  obliged  to  levy  eontiiba- 
tions  on  the  citixens  in  order  to  be  able  to  cany 
them  on,  and  the  dtixens  then  paid  money  for 
services  which  previously  they  had  performed  in 
person. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  when  this  property-tax 
was  introduced  ;  for,  although  it  is  commooly  in- 
feired,  fimn  a  passage  in  Thucydidea  (iii  19),  that 
it  was  first  instituted  in  428  &  c.  in  order  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  siege  of  Mytilene,  yet  we 
find  eur^Qpd  mentioned  at  an  earlier  period.  (See 
Antiph.  TetraL  L  6.  c.  12  ;  Isaena,Z>s/>MiM9.  e.  37 ; 
and  Tittmann,  Cfrieek  Staatio.  p.  41,  note  31) ; 
and  even  the  passage  of  Thucsrdides  admits  ef  an 
mteipretation  quite  in  accordance  with  thia,  for  it 
is  certainly  not  impossible  that  he  merdy  meant  to 
say,  that  so  huge  an  amount  as  200  talents  had 
never  before  hwa  raised  as  clo-^o^  Bat,  how- 
ever this  may  be, after  the  year  428  &&  this  pro- 
perty-tax aeems  to  have  fireqnently  been  raised,  for, 
a  fow  years  afterwards,  Aristophanes  {EqmL  922) 
sneaks  of  it  as  something  of 
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Soeh  a  conlribittisii  ooaU  never  be  nind  witliom 
a  deoee  of  tlia  people*  who  alw  fixed  upon  the 
eaottot  SHiiiiied  (Deootth.  e.  Pol^  p.  1208  ; 
Amtoph.  Eedm.  818)  ;  thegenenli  Mtpermtended 
iu  coUectioei,  end  prended  in  the  eoorte  wheie 
dispatee  connected  with,  or  ariiinir  from,  the  levy- 
ing of  the  tax  were  oetOed.  (Wol^  Prolmf.  m 
Lepti*.  p.  94  ;  Demoith.  e.  BotoL  p.  1002.)  Soch 
dispatee  leeni  to  have  oeenned  lather  fteqaenily  ; 
penonal  enmitj  not  leldom  indoeed  the  officcn  to 
tax  penona  higher  than  wae  lawful,  according  to 
the  amonat  of  their  property.  ( Ariotonh.  L  e.  ; 
Demoeth.  e.  AfUb,  pi  816.)  The  veoJ  expieo- 
mno  for  payinff  thk  property-tax  are :  cl^ptay 
XP*»wra»  dr^4pt»  tU  tW  w^c^mt,  tit  r^  ^m- 
-npum  T^  w^Aoow  tUrfopiis  thfdf^^  and  thooe 
who  paid  h  were  celled  ol  tiy^^perrt.  On  the 
occason  nentioaed  by  Thncydidea,  the  aoMmnt 
which  wae  railed  waa,  aa  we  hare  aeen,  200 
talenta,  which,  if  we  aoppoae  the  taxable  propertr 
to  have  been  20,000  talenta,  waa  a  tax  of  one  per 
cenc  (ftkkh,  PM.  Ecom.  p.  620,  2d  edit)  On 
other  oecaaiona,  the  xatea  were  higher  or  lower,  ac- 
cofdiqg  to  the  waate  of  the  rrpnblic  at  the  time  ; 
we  have  aeeoonta  of  ratea  of  a  twelfUi,  a  fiftieth,  a 
handxedth,  and  a  fire  handredth  part  of  the  tax- 
able property. 

The  eenaoa  of  Solon  waa  daring  the  fint  period 
the  standard  according  to  which  the  et^fopd  waa 
xaiaed,  UDtfl  in  377  a^  c,  in  the  arehooahtp  of 
Naoainicaa,  a  new  eenaoa  waa  inatitDted,  m  which 
the  people,  for  the  poipoae  of  fixing  the  ratea  of 
the  property-tax,  were  divided  into  a  nnnber  of 
•vmmoriae  (ovyi^i^pfcu)  or  danea,  aimiUr  to  thoae 
which  were  afterwarda  made  for  the  trierarehy. 
(Philoch.  apmi  HarpoaraL  a.  e.  StfA^iap^  ;  Demoath. 
c  AmdroL  p.  606  ;  Ulpian,  ad  DemoM,  OfyiUk,  a 
p.  33,  €.)  The  nature  of  thia  new  oenana,  not- 
withataading  the  minate  inTcatigation  of  Biickh 
(PmU.  Eeom.  book  iT^  ia  atill  involved  in  great  ob- 
Kority.  Each  of  the  ten  phylae,  according  to 
Ulpian,  appcnnted  130  of  iu  wealthier  dtiaena, 
who  were  divided  into  two  parta,  according  to  their 
property,  called  synunoriae,  each  cooaiating  of  aizty 
peraona  ;  and  the  membera  of  the  wealthier  of  the 
two  aymmoriae  were  obliged,  in  caaea  of  urgent 
neoeaatty,  to  advance  to  tlw  leaa  wealthy  the  sum 
rpqotrcd  for  the  cl^fepd  (vpocie-^opcC,  Demoeth.  e. 
Mid,  p.  664,  &&).  When  the  waata  of  the  atate 
had  been  thoa  anpplied,  thoae  who  had  advanced 
the  money  could  at  their  eaae,  and  in  the  usual 
way,  exact  their  money  back  fmn  thoae  to  whom 
they  had  advanced  it.  The  whole  number  of  per- 
aona indttded  in  the  symmoriae  waa  1200,  who 
were  eonaidered  aa  the  repreaentetiveaof  the  whole 
republic  ;  it  would,  however,  aa  Bdckh  juatly  ob- 
aervea,  be  abaurd  to  suppose  with  Ulpian  that 
these  1200  alone  paid  the  property-tax,  and  that 
all  the  rest  were  exempt  from  it  The  whole 
eenaoa  of  6000  (Demoeth.  IH  Symmor.\  or  more 
aoenrately  of  5750  talenU  (Polyb.  ii  62.  §  7),  was 
surely  not  the  property  of  1200  citizens,  but  the 
taxable  property  of  the  whole  republic.  Many 
others,  therefore,  though  their  property  was  smaller 
than  that  of  the  1200,  muat  have  contributed  to 
the  tl^^opd,  and  their  property  must  be  considered 
as  included  ia  the  eensus  of  6750  talento  of  tax- 
able pwpeitj. 

The  body  of  1200  was,  according  to  Ulpian, 
alao  divided  into  four  daaiea,  each  consisting  of 
300.     The  fint  daas  or  the  richest,  were  the  | 
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laadaw  of  the  armmonae  (^y^Mf  ^vft^ufmr). 
and  are  often  called  the  three  hundred  war*  rf^ox^r. 
They  probably  oondocted  the  proceedings  of  the 
•ymmona^  and  they,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  the 
deasareha,  had  to  value  the  taxable  property.  Other 
officeta  were  appointed  to  make  out  the  lisu  of  the 
ratea,  and  were  called  4wrypmftts^  Ztmyptuptis^  or 
#icAe7«a.  When  the  wanu  of  the  state  wero 
presaiw,  the  300  leaders,  perhapa  in  connection 
with  the  300  included  in  the  aecond  cbsa--for 
Ulpiaa,  m  the  first  portion  of  hia  remark,  stotea 
that  the  richer  symmoria  of  every  phyle  had  to 
poHbnn  this  duty  —  advanced  the  money  to  the 
others  on  the  above-mentioned  terms  (Deraoath.  a. 
PkamipfK  p,  146),  which,  however,  was  never 
done  unless  it  was  decreed  by  the  people.  (Demoeth. 
0. /Wjprf.  p.  I20d.)  The  rate*  of  taxation  for  the 
four  eksses  have  been  made  oat  with  grrat  proba- 
bility by  Bdckh  (FM  Ecom,  p.  510,  2d  edit.), 
finv  whoae  woric  the  foUowing  table  ia  taken :  — 

Pirtiaau,/¥omtw6ltmialaiiMmpwanU, 
Property.    IkuUe.  Taxable  Capital       JTSStnlZ 
500tal.    .    i    .     lOOtaL    .    .    .       "5  uL 
100   „     .    ^    .      20   „      .    ,    .        1    ^ 
*^   w     •    i    .      10  „     .    ,    .      30min. 
}*«•*•        3„...        9„ 
12   n     •    i    •        3taL24min.      720  diach. 

Stemd  Ooas,  /hum  aw  UUemtt  amd  mpward$^  bmi 

mmder  tweive. 
Property.   IteaUa.        l^xaUa  Capital  J^^S^^^ 

1 1  taL    .    ^      .      1  taL     50  miii.     oM)  drach. 

10   «      .     i      .      1    n       40    „       600      „ 

8  „      .    i      .      1    „      20    „       400     „ 
7  «     .    i      .      1   «      10    „       350     „ 

9  n       •     i      •       I    n         ...300,, 

Tlird  Clatu^  from  two  taUmta  mpwardM^  bmi  «w/er 
fur. 

Property.    TuaMe.    Taxable  Capital      jfTSo^iSL 
6   taL     .    i     .     37imin.    .    .     187^  drach. 
4      „     .    ^     .     30      „      .    .     150       „ 
3      „     .    i     .     22^    „      •    .     112i     „ 
2*    «     .    i     .      18*    „      .    .      93i     „ 
2n*i*16„.«75        „ 

Fomilk  data^  from  iwernhf-fioe  wUma^  towards,  bid 

Ptopertrtax 
ofl-SOthpert 
45  diacfa. 
30      . 


Property.    Tnable.  Tnable  Capital. 
l^taL    .    ^    ,    900  drach.    . 
Vu    .    600      „       , 


1 


45min.  •  -^  .  450  «  •  •  22^  » 
SO  „  .  Vu  •  800  „  .  .  15  „ 
25    „      •    ^    .    250      „       .    .     12i    „ 

EveiT  one  had  to  pay  hb  tax  in  the  phyle 
where  his  landed  property  lay,  as  appears  from 
the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Polyclcs  ;  and 
if  any  one  refuaed  to  nay,  the  state  had  a  right  to 
confiscate  his  estate,  but  not  to  punish  the  indi- 
vidual with  atimia.  (Demoeth.  c  Androi,  p.  609, 
c.  TimoeraL  p.  752.)  Bat  if  any  one  thought  that 
his  property  was  taxed  higher  than  that  of  another 
man  off  whom  juater  claims  could  be  made,  he  had 
the  right  to  call  upon  this  person  to  take  the  office 
in  hia  stead,  or  to  submit  to  a  complete  exchange 
of  property.  [Antido8i&]  No  Athenian,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  belonging  to  the  tax-paying 
cbuses,  could  be  exempt  from  the  clo'^opd,  not  even 
the  descendanti  of  Harmodioa  aad  Aristogiton. 
o  o 
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(Demostli.  c  Tfpthu  p.  462,  Ac.)  Orpliaiu,  though 
exempt  from  litiugies,  were  obliged  to  pay  the  pro> 
perty-tax,  as  we  see  iu  the  inatance  of  Demotthe- 
nesj^who  wu  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  fymmoriae 
for  ten  yeaw  (&  Mid.  p.  565  ;  compare  Iiaeus, 
ap.  Dionya.  Isaeus,  p.  108  ;  ct  Orat.Graee,  toItu. 
p.  331,  ed.  Reiske).  Eren  trierarchs  were  not 
exempt  from  paying  the  tta-ipopd  themaelTea, 
although  they  could  not  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
rpotttripopd.  {DemMth.  e,  PolyeL  pw  1209,  cPAa«- 
ttipp.  p.  1046.)  It  teems  that  aliens  were  likewise 
subject  to  it,  for  the  only  instance  we  hare  of  any 
exception  being  made  is  one  of  aliens.  (Maim. 
Oxon.  ii.  xxiv. ;  Bockh,  PubL  Earn.  p.  538.) 

For  further  information  conceming  the  subject 
of  the  €lir<popd,  see  the  fourth  book  of  Bdckh's 
Pubiie  Economy  of  Athems;  Wolf,  Proiepomena 
in  Leptin. ;  Wachsmuth,  HeUen.  AUertL  vol.  it 
p^  98,  2d  edit ;  Hermann,  PoL  Ant  of  Greece, 
§162.  [L.S.J 

ELAEOTHE'SIUM.  [Balneai,  pi  190. J 
ELAPHEBO'LIA  (i\apri€6\ia),  the  greatest 
festival  in  the  town  of  Hyampolis,  in  Phocis,  which 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Artemis,  in  commemo- 
ration, it  is  said,  of  a  victoiy  which  its  inhabitants 
had  gained  over  the  Thessalians,  who  had  ravaged 
the  country  and  reduced  the  Phocians  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  nearly  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. (PluU  De  MuL.  VirL  p.  267  ;  Pans.  x. 
35.  §  4.)  The  only  particular  which  we  know  of 
its  celebration  is,  that  a  peculiar  kind  of  cake 
(l\a^s)  was  mode  on  the  occasion.  (A  then.  xv. 
p.  646.)  These  cakes  were,  as  their  name  indi- 
cates, probably  made  in  the  shape  of  a  stag  or 
deer,  and  offered  to  the  goddess.  The  festiv^  of 
the  elaphebolia  was  also  celebrated  in  many  other 
parts  of  Greece,  but  no  particulars  are  known. 
(Etymol.  Magn.  ».  r.  •EAo^wytfoXi^r.)  [L.  S.] 
ELAPHEBO'LION.  [Calendarium.] 
ELECTRUM  (i/iKticrpos  and  ^Ktierpov),  is 
used  by  the  ancient  writers  in  two  different  senses, 
either  for  amber  or  for  a  mixture  of  metals  com- 
posed of  gold  and  silver.  In  the  former  sense,  it 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  ex- 
cept as  a  substance  used  in  the  arts,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  deciding,  with  respect 
to  several  of  the  passages  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  in  which  of  the  two  senses  it  is  used.  If 
we  could  determine  which  was  first  known  to  the 
Greeks,  the  mineral  or  the  metal,  the  subject 
would  be  simplified  ;  but  the  only  means  we  have 
of  determining  this  question  is  the  slight  internal 
evidence  of  a  few  passages  in  Homer.  I f^  as  we 
shall  endeavour  to  show,  those  passages  refer  to 
amber,  a  simple  explanation  of  the  twofold  use  of 
the  word  suggests  itself ;  namely,  that  the  word 
originally  meant  amber,  and  that  it  was  afterwards 
applied  to  the  mixed  metal,  because  its  pale  yellow 
colour  resembled  that  of  amber.  Etymologically, 
the  word  is  probably  connected  with  ^A^irrwp,  the 
sun,  the  root-menniiig  being  brilliant,  (Pott,  Etym. 
Forsch,  pt  L  p.  237  :  this  derivation  was  known  to 
Pliny,  //.  N.  xxxvii.  2.  s.  11:  Buttmann^s  deriv- 
ation from  %XKta,  to  draw,  is  objectionable  both  on 
philological  and  historical  grounds:  the  attractive 
power  of  amber,  when  rubbed,  is  said,  and  no 
doubt  correctly,  to  have  been  discovered  long  after 
the  mineral  was  first  known.) 

The  word  occurs  three  times  in  Homer  ;  in  two 
cases  where  mention  is  made  of  a  necklace  of  gold, 
bound,  or  held  together,  ^KiicTpoiaiVy  where  the 
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plural  is  almost  alone  soliicient  to  prove  that  the 
meaning  is,  with  amber  beadf,  {Od,  xv.  460,  xviii. 
295.)  In  the  former  passage  the  necklace  is 
brought  by  a  Phoenician  merchant  The  other 
passage  is' in  the  description  of  the  palace  of  Me- 
nelaus,  which  is  said  to  be  ornamented  with  the 
brilliancy  of  copper  (or  bronze)  and  gold,  and 
electnun,  and  silver,  and  ivory.  (Od.  iv.  73.) 
Now,  since  the  metallic  electnun  was  a  mixture  of 
gold  with  a  small  portion  of  silver,  the  ennmem- 
tion  of  it,  as  distinct  from  gold  and  sflver  would 
seem  almost  luperfluous  ;  also,  the  supposition  that 
it  means  amber  agrees  very  well  with  the  snbse- 
qnent  mention  of  ivory:  moreover,  the  order  o' 
the  words  supports  this  view ;  for,  applying  to 
them  the  principle  of  parallelism,  —  which  is  so 
common  in  early  poets,  and  among  the  rest  in 
Homer,  —  and  remembering  that  the  Homeric  line 
is  really  a  distich  divided  at  the  caesura,  we  have 
ffold  and  amber  very  aptly  contrasted  with  ss/ver 
and  ivory: 

Xfvffov  r*  ^X^irrpov  re 
Kol  ipyipov  Ifi*  iKi^ayros, 

In  this  last  passage,  Pliny  underrtood  the  wood 
to  mean  the  metallic  electnun  (//.  N.  xxxiil  4. 
s.  23)  ;  but  his  authmty  on  the  meaning  of  a  pas- 
sage of  Homer  is  worthless :  and  indeed  the  lAtin 
writen  seem  generally  to  have  undentood  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  the  metal,  rather  than  of 
amber,  for  which  they  have  another  word,  sue- 
cmimi.  In  Hesiod^i  description  of  the  shield  of 
Hercules  (v.  141),  the  word  again  oocun,  and 
we  have  gypeam,  and  white  ivory,  and  eleetrum, 
connected  with  ekinit^  gold  and  eyamMa,  where 
amber  is  the  more  natural  uiterpretation  ;  although 
here  again,  the  Roman  imitator,  Virgil,  evidently 
understood  by  it  the  metal  {Aen.  viiL  402.)  For 
the  discussion  of  other  passages,  in  which  the 
meaning  is  more  doubtful,  see  the  Lexicons  of 
Liddell  and  Scott,  and  Seiler  and  Jacobtts,  and 
especially  Buttmann'S  MyAolqgue,  Supp.  I.  Ueltr 
doe  Electron,  voL  iL  pp.  337,  folL 

The  earliest  passage  of  any  Greek  writer,  in 
which  the  word  is  certainfy  used  for  the  metal,  is 
in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  (1038),  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  Indian  gold  and  the  eleetrttm  of 
Sardis,  as  objects  of  the  highest  value;  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  what  is  here  meant  is  the  pale 
gold  deposited  by  certain  riven  of  Asia  Minor, 
especially  the  Pactolns,  which  contained  a  consi- 
derable alloy  of  silver.  We  have  here  an  example 
of  native  etedrum;  but  the  oomponnd  was  also 
made  artificially.  Pliny  states  tnat  when  gold 
contains  a  fifth  part  of  silver,  it  is  called  eleetrmm  ; 
that  it  is  found  in  veins  of  gold  ;  and  that  it  is 
abo  made  by  art :  i^  he  adds,  it  contains  more 
than  a  fifth  of  sOver,  it  becomes  too  brittle  to  be 
malleable.  Among  its  properties  are,  aooording  to 
the  same  author,  the  reflecting  the  light  of  a  lamp 
more  brightly  than  sOver,  and  that  a  cup  of  native 
electnun  detects  the  presence  of  poison  by  certain 
signs.  One  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  last  state- 
ment is  copied  from  some  Greek  writer,  who  made 
it  respecting  amber,  on  account  of  the  similar  pro- 
perty that  used  to  be  attributed  to  opal  (Plin. 
H,  N.  xxxiii.  4.  s.  23,  with  Harduin^s  note ;  oomp. 
ix.  50.  s.  65  ;  Pans.  v.  12.  g  6.)  Isidorus  also  dis- 
tinguishes the  three  kinds  of  electnun,  namely, 
(1)  amber;  (2)  the  metal,  found  in  its  natural 
state  ;  (3)  the  metal  artificially  composed  of  three 
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puts  of  gold  and  am  of  nlTer,  praportionf  differ- 
isi^  from  diow  ncBtioned  by  PUnj.  (Iiad.  zri 
23.) 

BeeCram  wm  ned  lior  plate,  and  tbe  other 
•nular  purpotea  lot  wUch  gold  and  ulTor  wen 
cnplogred.     It  waa  aleo  ned  as  a  material  lior 
sMoey.      Lampridins  tells   iui»    that  Alexander  | 
Sevens  stmcx  coins   of  it  j   and  eoins  are  n  * 
rratfnre,  of  tins  metal,  stniek  by  the  kings  of  | 
Bospsns,   by  Syiacoae,    and    by  other    Greek 
statcsL     (Edthel,  DoeL  Nwm,  VtL  ToLi  pp.  zxiT. 
MXT.)  IP.S.J       ' 

E'LEPHAS  (A^fns).    As  we  have  to  speak  j 
of  iTOfy  chieily  in  connection  with  Greek  art,  we  | 
place  what  we  have  to  lay  of  it  vnder  its  Greek 
the  "     • 
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{EkjAamtm  is  also  nsea  in  poetry  for 
irofy  ;  Viig.  Gmrg.  iii,  26,  Atm,  iii,  464,  ti,  896.) 
In  the  eariy  wnten,  soch  as  Hooter,  Hesiod,  and 
Pindar,  the  word  innoiaUy  means  tsofs*,  nercr  the 
tkpkaml;  jnst  bccaase  the  Greeks  obisined  irory 
by  commerce  kag  before  they  ever  saw,  or  bad 
occasion  to  speak  o^  the  animal  from  which  it  was 
obtained.  Bnt,  en  the  other  hand,  there  can'  be 
no  donbt  that  the  word  e^nno&ywa/Ef  signifies  the 
animal,  being  identical  with  the  Hebrew  and 
Acabic,  AUpk  and  Elef,  which  means  an  ox  or 
other  large  gnuinrroroos  animal ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Greeks  icceired  the  tidmhmet  ivory,  tcgether 
with  the  mam^  of  the  animal  which  preduces  it,  and 
naturally  i^ied  the  hitter  to  the  former.  (Re- 
specting the  name  see  further  Liddell  and  Scott's 
Leaieam^  and  Pott*ft  Etym,  Fvnck,  pt  i  p.  Ixxxi) 
Herodotos,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  researcfaes 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  knew  that  ivory  came  from 
the  teeth  of  the  elephant  <iv.  191  ;  Plin.  H,  N. 
viii.  3.  s.  4)  ;  while  on  the  other  hsnd  writers  as 
late  as  Juba  (Plin.  L  e.)  and  Paasanias  (v.  12.  s.  1.) 
foil  into  the  mistake  of  regarding  the  tasks  as 


The  earliest  mention  of  ivosy  in  a  Greek 
writer  is  in  a  passage  of  the  Iliad  (v.  58S),  where 
it  appears  as  an  ornament  for  harness  (^lis  Xcte* 
ixdfiarriy  In  the  Odyssey  its  use  as  an  article  of 
luxury  is  so  oflen  refened  to,  that  it  is  needlem  to 
ennmente  the  passages,  which  prove  how  exten- 
siveiy  the  Phoenician  traders  had  introduced  it 
into  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  no  doubt 
alio  into  Greeee  Proper.  It  appears  among  the 
ornaments  of  houses,  fiimitare,  vessels,  armour, 
harness,  and  so  forth.  Neither  is  there  any  oc- 
casion to  trsce  its  continned  use  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  down  to  the  luxnrious  and  expensive 
period  of  the  empne,  when  the  supply  fumiihcd  by 
increased  commerce  was  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
prodigious  quantity  of  elephants,  which  were  pro- 
vided for  the  slaughters  of  the  amphitheatre;  It 
waa  used,  not  only  as  an  ornament  for,  but  as  the 
entire  material  of  chairs,  beds,  footstools,  and  other 
furniture,  statues,  flutes,  and  the  frames  of  lyres, 
besides  many  other  objects. 

The  most  hnportant  application  of  ivory  was  to 
works  of  art,  axiid  especially  to  those  statues  which, 
being  composed  of  gold  and  ivory,  were  called 
chryselephantme  (xpvv«Ac^dvrira). 

The  art  of  chiyselepbaiitine  statuary  must  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  subdivision,  different  from 
castine  in  bronxe,  and  sculpturing  in  marble,  and 
indeed  more  nearly  connected  with  carving  in 
wood,  as  is  even  indicated  by  the  application  of  the 
name  (^om  to  the  master  works  in  this  art  (Strab. 


TiiL  p.  872).  While  the  aculator  wreoght  at 
once  upon  a  material,  which  had  been  compara- 
tively neglected  in  the  eariy  stages  of  art,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  dUBcully  of  wooing  it,  while  the 
statoaiT  reprodnoed  in  a  more  durable  substance 
thooe  forms  which  had  been  first  moulded  in  a 
plastic  material,  another  class  of  artists  developed 
the  capabilities  of  the  other  original  branch  of 
seulptnie,  carving  in  wood,  which,  on  account  of  its 
focility,  had  been  the  moat  extrnsively  practised 
in  early  times,  especially  for  the  sutoes  of  the 
gods.  (Comp.  ^TATVAtLix,  and  DieLvfBiog,  art 
Dtmltihu.)  The  nide  wooden  images  were  not 
only  improved  in  form,  but  elaborately  decorated, 
at  first  with  coloun  and  real  dmpery,  and  after- 
wards with  mom  costly  materials.  The  first  great 
step  in  their  improvement  was  to  make  the  parts 
which  were  not  covered  by  drapery,  namely  the 
fiure,  hands,  and  feet,  of  white  marble ;  sach  statues 
were  called  ocrtWaCAs.  The  next  was  to  substitute 
plates  of  ivory  for  the  marble  ;  and  the  further  im- 
provement, the  use  of  beaten  gold  in  place  of  real 
drapery,  constitut-d  the  ekryndepkamiimt  Matmet, 
This  art  was  one  of  those  which  have  atuincd  to 
their  perfoction  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  re- 
ceived  their  first  development  There  were  tome 
works  of  this  description  before  the  time  of  Pbei- 
dias* ;  bnt  the  art,  properiy  regarded,  was  at 
oooe  created  and  perfected  by  him  ;  and  the  renson 
fiir  its  immediate  perfection  was,  that  the  artist 
was  prepared  for  his  work,  not  only  by  hit  genius, 
bnt  also  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  artistic 
kws,  and  Uie  technical  processes,  of  all  the  other 
departments  of  his  art 

Chryselephantine  statuary,  as  practised  by  Phei- 
dias,  combined,  in  addition  to  that  perfection  of 
form  which  characterised  all  the  greet  works  of 
the  age,  the  elements  of  colossal  grandeur,  exqui- 
site beauty  and  delicacy  of  material,  and  the  most 
rich  and  dabomto  subsidiary  decoiations.  The 
general  effect  of  his  Zeus  or  Athena  was  that  of 
the  most  imposing  gnndenr  and  the  most  perfect 
illusion  to  which  art  can  attain.  In  a  bronse  or 
marble  statue  the  material  at  once  dispels  the 
illusion  of  reality  ;  bnt  the  impression  produced 
upon  a  spectator  by  the  soft  tints  of  the  ivory,  the 
coloured  eyes  and  the  golden  robe  of  the  Olympian 
Zens,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expression  of  the  fea- 
tures and  the  figure,  vras  almost  that  of  looking 
upon  the  prae$ens  ummm.  These  statues  were  the 
highest  efforts  ever  made,  and  probably  that  ever 
can  be  made,  to  invest  a  religion  of  idolatry  with 
an  external  appearance  of  reality ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  this  immediate  effect  the  artist  was  willing 
to  forego  the  lasting  fame  which  he  would  have 
obtained  if  he  had  executed  his  greatest  works  in 
a  more  dnmble  material. 

The  most  celebrated  chryselephantine  statues  in 
Greece  and  the  Greek  states  were  those  of  Athena 
in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  of 
Asdepius  at  Epidanras,  all  three  by  Pheidias  ; 
the  Hera  near  Argos  by  Polydeitus  (whose  works 
in  this  department  are  esteemed  by  some  the  most 
beautiful  in  existence,  though  othen  considered 
them  fitf  inferior  to  those  of  Pheidias :  comp.  Strab. 
viii.  p.  872  ;  QuintiL  xiL  10) ;  the  Olympian  Zeus, 


*  Mention  is  made  of  chryselephantine  statues 
by  Dorycleides,  Theocles,  Medon,  Canacbus,  Me- 
naechmus,  and  Suidas.  (See  the  articles  in  the 
Diet  </Biog,) 
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set  up  at  Daphne  by  Antiochus  IV^  in  imitation 
of  that  of  Pheidias  ;  certain  statuet,  in  the  temple 
of  Zeui  Olympina  at  Athens,  which  are  praised, 
bat  not  specified,  by  Paiuanias :  and  even  some  of 
the  Greek  kings  of  the  conqnered  states  of  Asia 
arrogated  to  themselres  this  highest  honour  that 
the  piety  of  earlier  times  could  pay  to  the  gods  ; 
for  Pausanias  saw,  in  the  temple  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia,  an  irory  statue  of  king  Nioomedes  (t. 
12.  §  5).  The  chief  of  the  above  works  are  fully 
described  in  the  Dietkmuiy  of  Biqffraphy^  arts. 
PkadioMj  Polyolmhu. 

The  question  respecting  the  mechanical  ezecn- 
tion  of  chiyseleplumtine  statues  involves  certain 
difficulties,  which  have  been  very  elaborately  and 
ingeniously  examined  by  Quatrem^  de  Quincy, 
in  his  splendid  work  entitled  *^  Le  Jupiter  Olym- 
pien,  on,  l*Art  de  la  Sculpture  Antique,  oonsid^ 
sous  un  nouveau  point  de  vue:^  &c.  Paris,  1815, 
folio^  A  very  slight  consideration  of  the  material 
employed  will  show  the  nature  of  the  difficulties. 
From  a  log  of  wood  or  a  block  of  marble  the  re- 
quired figure  can  be  elaborated  by  cutting  away 
certain  portions :  clay  can  be  moulded,  and  bronse 
or  plaster  cast,  in  the  fi>nn  previously  determined 
on :  but  the  material  for  an  ivory  statue  is  pre- 
sented in  pieces  which  must  be  made  to  assume  an 
entirely  new  form  before  the  work  can  be  com- 
menced. Now  De  Quincy  supposes  that  the 
ancients  possessed  the  art,  now  lost,  of  cutting  the 
curved  parts  of  the  elephants  tusk  into  thin 
plates,  varying  in  breadth  up  to  12  or  even  20 
mchea,  and  bending  them  into  the  exact  curves 
required  by  the  various  parts  of  the  figure  to  be 
covered.  These  pktes,  having  been  brought  to 
their  proper  fonns  by  comparison  with  a  model,  on 
which  each  of  them  was  marked,  were  placed  upon 
the  core  of  the  statue,  which  was  of  wood, 
strengthened  with  metal  rods,  and  were  fiwtened 
to  it  and  to  each  other  chiefly  by  isinglass  ;  and 
of  course  the  whole  surfiuw  was  polished.  (An 
excellent  account  of  the  process,  according  to  De 
Quincy*s  views,  is  given  in  the  work  entitled 
JI/eM^enet,  voL  ii.  c.  13.)  The  ivory  was  used 
for  the  flesh  parts,  that  is,  in  the  colossal  statues 
of  the  deities,  the  fiu:e,  neck,  breast,  arms,  hands, 
and  feet  The  other  parts  of  the  wooden  core 
were  covered  with  thin  beaten  gold,  to  represent 
the  hair  and  drapery,  which  was  affixed  to  the 
statue  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  taken  off  at  plea- 
sure, as,  ultimately,  it  was.  The  gold  was  in 
many  places  embossed  and  chased ;  and  colours 
were  freely  employed.  The  eyes  were  formed 
either  of  precious  stones  or  of  coloured  mwbles. 
To  preserve  the  ivory  firom  injury,  either  from  too 
much  or  too  little  moisture,  oil  was  poured  over  it 
in  the  first  case,  water  in  the  second.  (Cconp. 
DieL  o/Biog,  trtPkeidias,  and  MUUer,  Arek,  d, 
KuHstj  §  312.)  The  prodigious  quantities  of  ivory 
required  for  these  works  were  imported,  in  the 
time  of  Pheidias,  chiefly  from  Afirica.  (Hermipp. 
op.  AO.  I  p.  27.) 

The  other  uses  of  ivory  in  the  arts  were  chiefly 
the  making  of  statuettes  and  other  small  objects, 
which  could  be  carved  at  once  out  of  the  solid  part 
of  the  tusk;  and  for  such  purposes  it  seems  to 
have  been  employed  from  a  very  early  pmod. 
Thus  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus  there  were  ivory 
figures  in  relief  (Paus.  v.  17.  §2).  Various  small 
works  in  ivory  have  come  down  to  us,  belraiging 
to  all  periods  of  the  art,  among  the  most  inteiest- 
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ing  of  which  are  writing  tablets  (S^roi,  Ubri  el^ 
pkantini}y  with  two,  tluee,  fire,  or  more  leaves 
{diptyckoy  HptychOf  pentaptyohot  &c.\  either  en- 
tirely of  ivory,  or  with  the  leaves  of  parchment  and 
the  covers  of  ivory :  the  covers  are  carved  in  relieC 
These  tableU  are  chiefly  of  the  later  ages  of  Romo, 
and  are  divided  into  two  classes,  CoiUHlaria  and 
Eccien'atHM^  which  are  distinguished  by  the  carv« 
ings  on  their  covers;  those  on  the  former  being 
figures  of  consuls  at  the  pompa  Otreem$i$j  mmsmmc, 
and  so  forth,  those  on  the  latter  representing  bibli- 
cal snbjecto  (MUUer,  iL  a  n.  3).  The  teeth  of  the 
hippopotamus  were  sometimes  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  ivory  in  works  of  art.  (Paus.  viiL  46. 
§  2.)  fP.  a] 

ELEUSI'NIA  CEXciMrfriaX  a  festival  and 
mysteries,  originally  celebrated  only  at  Elensis  in 
Attica,  in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Persephone. 
(Andoc.  De  MyaU  15.)  All  the  ancients  who  have 
occasion  to  mention  tiie  Elendnian  mysteries,  or 
tie  mysteries,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  agi«e 
that  they  were  the  holiest  and  most  venerable  of 
all  that  were  celebrated  in  Greeoob  ( Aristot  RkaL 
il  24  ;  Cic.  jDs  Nat  Dear,  L  42.)  Various  tradi- 
tions were  current  among  the  Greeks  respecting 
the  author  of  these  mysteries  ;  for,  while  some  con- 
sidered Eufflolpus  or  Husaeus  to  be  their  founder, 
others  stated  that  they  had  been  introduced  from 
Egypt  by  Erechtheus,  who  at  a  time  of  scarcity 
provided  his  oonntry  with  com  from  Egypt,  and 
imported  from  the  same  quarter  the  sacred  rites 
and  mysteries  of  Eleusis.  A  third  tradition  attri- 
buted the  institution  to  Demeter  herself^  who,  when 
wandering  about  in  seareh  of  her  daughter,  Perse- 
phone, was  believed  to  have  come  to  Attica,  in  the 
reign  of  Erechtheus,  to  have  supplied  its  inhabit- 
ants with  com,  and  to  have  instituted  the  rcXeraX 
and  mysteries  at  Eleusis.  (Died.  Sic.  L  29  ;  Isocrat. 
Panegyr,  p.  46,  ed.  Steph.)  This  last  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  common  among  the 
ancients,  and  in  subsequent  times  a  stone,  called 
dyiKBurroi  w4rpa  (triste  saxum),  was  shown  near 
the  well  Callichoros  at  Eleusis,  on  which  the  god- 
dess, overwhelmed  with  grief  and  fiitigue,  was  be- 
lieved to  have  rested  on  her  arrival  in  Attica. 
(ApoUod.  BiblioA,  I  5  ;  Ovid.  Fa$L  iv.  502,  &c) 
Around  the  well  Callichoroa,  the  Eleusinian  women 
were  said  to  have  first  performed  their  chorus,  and 
to  have  sung  hymns  to  the  goddess.  (Pans.  L  38. 
§  6.)  All  the  accounts  and  allusions  in  ancient 
writers  seem  to  wanant  the  conclusion  that  the 
legends  concemmg  the  introduction  of  the  Eleu- 
sinia  are  descriptions  of  a  period  when  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Attica  were  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
benefits  of  agriculture,  and  of  a  regularly  consti- 
tuted fenn  of  society.  (Cic  JM  Ltig.  iL  14,  m 
Verr.y.  14.) 

In  the  reign  of  Erechtheus  a  war  is  said  to  have 
broken  out  between  the  Athenians  and  Eleusinians 
(Hermann,  PoUL  AnHq,  </  Oneoe^  §  91.  note  9), 
and  when  the  latter  were  defeated,  they  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  every  thing  ex- 
cept the  rcXtroi,  which  they  wished  to  conduct 
and  regulate  fiur  themselves.  (Thucyd.  iL  15  ; 
Paus.  i  38.  §  3.)  Thus  the  superintendence  re- 
mained with  the  descendants  of  Eumolpus  [£u- 
molpioab],  the  daughters  of  the  Eleusinian  king 
Celeus,  and  a  third  dass  of  priests,  the  Keryces, 
who  seem  likewise  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  fomily  of  Eumolpus,  though  they  themselTet 
traced  their  origin  to  Heimea  and  A^^aiuoa. 
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At  tbe  tiM  wkn  tlM  UmbI  gofeiMMBli  of  Ow 
•ercnl  towuliipi  of  Attica  were  eaneentntad  at 
AthoM,  the  capita]  becme  alio  the  eeatn  of  reli- 
gioQ,  and  wTcnl  deitiat  who  had  hitherto  oalj  en- 
jo  jed  a  local  wonhi|\  wero  now  raiiod  to  the  laak 
of  natioiial  goda.  Thie  Menw  aleo  to  hare  been 
the  caee  with  the  Elcminiaa  foddcM,  Ibr  in  the 
reisn  of  Thceene  we  find  mentiea  of  a  temple  at 
Athena,  called  EleoBnian  (Thocyd.  il  17),  pn>- 
bably  tlie  new  nd  national  Hnctaarf  of  Demeter. 
Her  prieeta  and  priesteeiet  now  became  natoiallT 
attached  to  the  natianal  temple  of  the  capital, 
thoofh  her  original  place  of  wonhip  et  Eleada, 
with  which  so  many  eacred  amocietinna  wc 
nccted,  itill  retained  iti  impoctance  and  iti 
ahan  in  the  celebratinn  of  the  national  lolemnitiee 
and  thoqghy  ae  we  ihall  aee  hermfter,  the  great 
Eleoeinian  feetiTal  was  oonuneneed  at  Athena,  yet 
a  nomaoas  pfoeeaoion  always  went*  on  a 
day,  to  Eleoais:  it  was  here  that  the  most 
part  of  the  Hcred  rites  was  perfcnned. 

We  must  distingaish  between  the  greater  Elen- 
sioia  which  were  celebrated  at  Athens  and  Elensis, 
and  the  lesser  which  were  held  at  Agrae  on  the 
liiaoaa.  (Steph.  Bts.  «.  eu 'A^pa.)  From  the  tra- 
dition respecting  the  institntion  of  the  lesser  Elen- 
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,  it  seems  to  be  dear,  that  the  initiation  into 
the  Elenainian  mysteries  was  originally  confined  to 
Attieans  only  ;  for  it  is  said  that  Heiades,  befon 
descending  into  the  lower  world,  wished  to  be  ini- 
tiated, bat  as  the  law  did  not  admit  strangers,  the 
letter  Elensinia  were  instituted  in  order  to  evade 
the  law,  and  not  to  dis^ypoint  the  great  bene&etor 
of  Attica.  (Sehol  ad  JrufopLPimL  SAB.)  Other 
legends  eoneeming  the  initiation  of  Ueiacles  do 
not  mention  the  leaser  Elensmia,  bat  merely  state 
that  he  was  adopted  into  the  fiuiily  of  one  rylins, 
in  order  to  become  lawftdly  intitl^  to  the  initia- 
tion. Bat  both  tiaditiona  hi  reality  express  the 
mme  thing;,  if  we  suppose  that  the  initiation  of 
Heracles  was  only  the  first  sta^  m  the  real  ini- 
tiation ;  for  the  lesser  Elensinia  were  in  reality 
only  a  preparation  {wpoHdBap^ts,  or  vpodryp^y^u) 
for  the  real  mysterieai  (SchoL  ad  Aritiopk,  L  e.) 
After  the  time  when  the  leoier  ElensiDia  are  said 
to  haTe  been  instituted,  we  no  longer  hear  of  the 
ezdosion  of  any  one  fitan  the  mysteries,  ezeept 
barbariana ;  and  Herodotus  (riiL  65)  expressly 
ststee,  that  any  Greek  who  wished  it,  might  be 
initiated.  The  lesier  Elensinia  were  held  eveiy 
year  in  the  month  of  Antheeterion  (Plut  Ikmeir, 
26),  and,  according  to  some  aoeonnts,  in  honour  of 
Penephone  alone.  Those  who  were  initiated  in 
them  bore  the  name  of  mystae  (M^eroi,  Soidaa, «.  V. 
"ET^vnf f ),  and  had  to  wait  at  least  another  year 
beibre  ther  could  be  admitted  to  the  great  mys- 
teriea^  The  prindpal  rites  of  this  firrt  stage  of 
initiation  consisted  in  the  lacrifiee  of  a  sow,  which 
the  mystae  seem  to  have  firrt  washed  in  the  Can- 
thams  (Aristoph.  Acham,  703^  with  the  SchoL 
720,  and  Par,  368  ;  Varro,  IM  B«  Bud,  iL  4  ; 
Plat  Pkoe.  28),  and  in  the  purification  by  aprirst, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Hydranoa.  (Hesych.  e.  e. 
TS/Mv^ ;  Polyaen.  ▼.  17.)  The  mystae  had  also 
to  take  an  oath  of  secrecy,  which  was  administered 
to  them  by  the  mystagogos,  also  called  /cpofdrnft 
or  rpofkntsi  they  receiTod  some  kind  of  nre- 
paratoiy  instruction,  which  enabled  them  after- 
wards to  underrtand  the  mysteries  which  were 
levealed  to  them  in  the  great  Eleusinia  ;  they  were 
BDt  admitted  into  the  ooictnary  of  Demeter,  bat 


remained  during  the  aotenmitaea  in  the  festabula. 
(Seneca,  QmamL  Nat.  ^  Si.) 

The  great  mysteries  were  celebrated  every  year 
in  the  month  of  fioedromion  during  nine  oays, 
from  the  Uth  to  the  23d  (PhiL  Dmmetr.  26; 
Menrsius,  Etmtim.  e.  21),  both  at  Athens  and 
Elenaia.  The  initiated  were  called  fe^wrai  or 
l^opei.  (Suidaa,  «.  a.)  On  the  first  day,  those 
who  had  been  mitiatod  in  the  lesier  Elensinia, 
assembled  at  Athens,  whence  ito  name  was 
^epfpfUt  (Hesych.  s.e.);  bat  strangers  who  wished 
to  witnem  the  celebration  of  these  national  so- 
leamities  likewise  risitsd  Athens  m  great  numben 
at  this  season,  and  we  find  it  expressly  stated 
that  Athens  was  aowdcd  with  risiton  on  the 
occasion.  (Maxim.  Tyr.  Dimert  S3.  Mi6  >!■.  i 
Phiiostrat  ViL  AfdL  iv.  6L)  On  the  second  day 
the  mystae  wnt  in  solemn  procession  to  the  sea- 
coaal,  where  they  underwent  annrifioation.  Hence 
ft99rmt^  pix>bal 


the  day  was  called  'AAaSe  ^ 


probably  the 


conventional  phrase  by  which  the  myetae  were  in* 
vited  to  assemble  fiir  the  purpose.    (Hesych.  $. «.  i 


Polyaen.  iil  11.)  Suidaa  («. «.  'PeirW:  compare 
Paua.  i  38.  f  2.)  mentions  two  rivulets,  called 
^rro(,  as  the  place  to  which  the  mystae  went  in 
order  to  be  purified.  Of  the  third  day  scarcely 
anything  is  known  with  certainty  ;  we  onlv  learn 
from  Clemens  of  Alexandria  {Protrtpt  p.  18,  ed. 
Potter)  that  it  was  a  day  of  fasting,  and  that  in 
the  evening  a  frugal  meal  was  taken,  which  con* 
sisted  of  cakes  made  of  seeame  and  honey. 
Whether  sacrifices  were  ofiSerrd  on  this  day,  as 
Menrsius  supposes,  is  uncertain  ;  but  that  which 
he  assigns  to  it  consisted  of  two  kinds  of  eea-fish 
{rpiyKii  and  imivit^  Athen.  viL  p.  325),  and  of 
cakes  dfbariey  grown  in  the  RharianpUin.  (Pans, 
i  38.  f  6.)  It  may  be,  however,  that  this  lacri* 
fice  belonged  to  the  fourth  day,  on  which  also  the 
KttXiBQs  mdBoiot  oeems  to  have  taken  phwe^  This 
was  a  procemion  with  a  basket  containing  pome* 
granates  and  poppy-eeeds ;  it  was  carried  on  a 
waggon  dmwa  by  oxen,  and  women  followed  with 
small  mystic  cases  in  their  handei  ((^lim.  Hymm, 
M  Cer.;  Viiv.  Georp.  L  166  ;  Meursios, Le.e,  25.) 
On  the  fifth  day,  which  appears  to  have  been 
called  the  torch  day  (4  tAw  Aa^aSwr  lifidpa),  the 
mystae,  led  by  the  9^iovxos^  went  in  the  evening 
with  torches  to  the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleiuis, 
where  they  seem  to  nave  remained  daring  the 
following  night  This  rite  was  probably  a  eymboli- 
cal  representation  of  Demeter  wandering  about 
in  eeareh  of  Penephone.  The  sixth  day,  called 
lakchos  (Hesych.  a  v.  '^Umcx^)*  ^^m  the  most 
eolemn  of  all.  The  statue  of  lakchos,  son  of 
Demeteiv  adorned  with  a  garland  of  myrtle  and 
bearing  a  torch  in  his  hand,  was  carried  along  the 
eacred  road  (Plat.  Alcib.  34  ;  EtymoL  Magn.,  and 
Suidaa,  §.  v.  *Upk  'OMt)  amidst  joyous  ahouto 
(Uucx^C**^)  and  songs,  from  the  Orameicus  to 
Eleusis.  (Aristoph.  Ham.  315,  &c. ;  Plut  Pko- 
cum,  28,  and  Yalcken.  ad  Herod.  viiL  65.) 
This  solemn  proccMion  was  accompanied  by  great 
numbers  of  followers  and  spectators,  and  the 
story  rekted  by  Herodotus  is  foonded  on  the 
supposition  that  30,000  perMms  walking  along 
tho  eacred  road  on  this  occasion  was  nothing 
uncommon.  Durinff  the  night  from  the  sixth  to 
the  seventh  day  the  mystae  remained  at  Eleu- 
sis, and  were  initiated  into  the  last  mysteries 
{hnwr^la).  Those  who  were  neither  iwivrat 
nor  /iiOarai  were  tent  away  by  a  herald.  The 
o  o  3 
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mystae  now  repeated  the  oath  of  leeresy  which 
had  been  admmistered  to  them  at  the  leaser  fileo- 
sinia,  underwent  a  new  purification,  and  then  they 
were  led  by  the  mystagogos  in  the  darkness  of 
night  into  the  lighted  interior  of  the  sanctuary 
{potrayvyia\' Bmi  were  alloa'ed  to  see  (€Ar€iilfUi) 
what  none  except  the  epoptae  ever  beheld.  The 
awful  and  horrible  manner  in  which  the  initia- 
tion is  described  by  later,  especially  Christian 
writers,  seems  partly  to  proceed  from  their  igno- 
rance of  its  real  character,  partly  from  their  h<Nm>r 
and  aversion  to  these  pagan  rites.  The  more 
ancient  writers  always  abstained  firom  entering 
upon  any  description  of  the  subject  Each  in- 
dividual, affcer  his  initiation,  is  said  to  have  been 
dismissed  by  the  words  K6yi,  Spata^  (Hesych.  s. «.), 
in  order  to  make  room  for  other  mystae. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  initiated  returned  to 
Athens  amid  various  kinds  of  raillery  and  jests, 
especially  at  the  bridge  over  the  Cephiaus,  where 
they  sat  down  to  rest,  and  poured  forth  their  ridi- 
cule on  those  who  passed  by.  Hence  the  words 
7f^vpf(ciy  and  yt^uptfffi6s  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  395; 
Suidas,  a  v.  Tt^vfUfwy :  Hesych. ».  v.  Tti^vpiorai: 
Aelian,  HitL  AmmaL  iv.  43  ;  Mttller,  Hitt  of  the 
Lif,  of  Cfreece^  p.  132).  These  aK^fi/un-a  seem, 
like  the  procession  with  torches  to  Eleusis,  to  have 
been  dramatical  and  symbolical  representations  of 
the  jests  by  which,  according  to  the  ancient  legend, 
lambe  or  Banbo  had  dispelled  the  grief  of  the  god- 
dess and  made  her  sm3e.  We  may  here  observe, 
that  probably  the  whole  history  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone  was  in  some  way  or  other  s3rmbolically 
represented  at  the  Eleusinia.  ]|{ence  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  (PnrfT^t  p.  12,  ed.  Potter)  calls  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  a  **  mystical  drama.**  (See 
Mtiller,  Hist,  of  the  IM.  of  Greece,  p.  287,  &c.) 
The  eighth  day,  called  'EiriSa^pio,  was  a  kind  of 
additional  day  for  those  who  by  some  accident  had 
come  too  late,  or  had  been  prevented  from  being 
initiated  on  the  sixth  day.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  added  to  the  original  number  of  days,  when 
Asclepius,  coming  over  from  Epidaums  to  be  in- 
itiated, arrived  too  late,  and  the  Athenians,  not  to 
disappoint  the  god,  added  an  eighth  day.  (Philostr. 
Vit.  ApolL  iv.  6  ;  Pans.  ii.  26.  §  7.)  The  nmth 
and  hut  day  bore  the  name  of  wKiifiox^  (Pollux, 
X.  74  ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  496),  from  a  peculiar  kind 
of  vessel  called  vXf^/tox^t  which  is  described  as  a 
small  kind  of  K<{Tv\or.  Two  of  these  vessels  were 
on  this  day  filled  with  water  or  wine,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  one  thrown  to  the  east,  and  those  of 
the  other  to  the  west,  while  those  who  performed 
this  rite  uttered  some  mystical  worda 

Besides  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies  described 
above,  several  others  are  mentioned,  but  it  is  not 
known  to  which  day  they  belonged.  Among  them 
we  shall  mention  only  the  Eleusinian  games  and 
contests,  which  Meuisius  assigns  to  the  seventh 
day.  They  are  mentioned  by  Gellius  (xv.  20),  and 
are  said  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  in  Qreece. 
The  prize  of  the  victors  consisted  in  ears  of  barley. 
(Schol.  ad  Pind,  OL  ix.  150.)  It  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  greatest  profanations  of  the  Eleusinia, 
if  during  their  celebration  an  lirifiot  came  as  a  sup- 
pliant to  the  temple  (the  Eleusinion),  and  placed 
his  olive  branch  (/«cm|p(a)  in  it  ( Andoc.  De  MytL 
p.  54) ;  and  whoever  did  so  might  be  put  to  death 
without  any  trial,  or  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thou- 
sand drachmae.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  at 
other  festival?,  as  well  as  the  Eleusinia,  no  man. 
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while  celebrating  the  festival,  could  be  seized  or 
arrested  for  any  ofience.  (Demosth.  c  Mid,  p.  571.) 
Lycurgus  made  it  a  law  that  any  woman  using  a 
carriage  in  the  procession  to  Eleusis  should  be  fined 
one  thousand  drachmae.  (Plut  De  Cap.  Die.  ix. 
p.  348  ;  Aelian,  Fl  H,  xiiL  24.)  The  custom 
against  which  this  law  was  directed  seems  to  have 
been  very  common  before.  (DemostL  c  Mid, 
p.  566.) 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  long  survived  the  in- 
dependence of  Greece.  Attempts  to  su|^)ns8  them 
were  made  by  the  emperor  Valentinian,  but  he 
met  with  strong  opposition,  and  they  seem  to  have 
continued  down  to  the  time  of  the  elder  Theodo- 
sius.  Respectmg  the  secret  doctrines  which  were 
revealed  in  them  to  the  initiated,  nothing  certain 
is  known.  The  general  belief  of  the  ancients  was 
that  they  opened  to  man  a  comforting  prospect  of 
a  fiitnre  state.  (Pind.  Thren,  p.  8.  ed.  Bockh.) 
But  this  feature  does  not  seem  to  have  been  origi- 
nally connected  with  these  mysteries,  and  was  pro- 
bably added  to  them  at  the  period  which  followed 
the  opening  of  a  regular  intercourse  between  Greece 
and  Egypt,  when  some  of  the  speculative  doctrines 
of  the  latter  country,  and  of  the  East,  may  have 
been  introduced  into  the  mysteries,  and  hallowed 
by  the  rumies  of  the  venerable  bards  of  the  mythi- 
cal age.  This  supposition  would  also  account,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  legend  of  their  introdaction 
from  Egypt.  In  modem  times  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  mysteries 
revealed  to  the  initiated,  but  the  lesolts  have  been 
as  various  and  as  fanciful  as  might  be  expected. 
The  most  sober  and  probable  view  is  that,  ac- 
cording to  which,  "  they  were  the  remains  of  a 
worship  which  preceded  the  rise  of  the  Hellenic 
mythology  and  its  attendant  rites,  grounded  on  a 
view  of  nature,  less  frnciful,  more  earnest,  and 
better  fitted  to  awaken  both  philosophical  thought 
and  religious  feeling.**  {TWulwaiit  HisL  of  Greece, 
ii.  p.  140,  &C.)  Respecting  the  Attic  Eleusinia 
see  Meursins,  Eleusttna,  Lngd.  Bat  1619;  St 
Croix,  Reeherches  Hi$L  et  Cntig.  tw  let  Mj^hree 
du  Paganieme  (a  second  edition  was  published  in 
1817,  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  in  2  vola  Paris)  ; 
Ouwaroff,  £'«sat  emr  les  Mytth^vs  d^Eleuete,  3d  edi- 
tion, Paris,  1816 ;  Wachsmuth, /TaUL  AHer.  vol.  iL 
p.  575,  See.  2d  edit  p.  249,  &&  ;  Creuzer,  SpnboL 
u.  MythoL  iv.  p.  534,  &c. ;  Nitcsch,  De  Eleusau 
Raiitme,  Kiel,  1842. 

IQeusinia  were  also  celebrated  in  other  parts  of 
Greece.  At  Ephesus  they  had  been  introduced 
firom  Athens.  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  633.)  In  Laconia 
they  were,  as  &r  as  we  know,  only  celebrated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  town  of  Heloa,  who 
on  certain  days,  carried  a  wooden  statue  of  Per- 
sephone to  the  Eleusinion,  in  the  heights  of  Tay- 
getus.  (Paaa  iii.  20.  §  5,  &c.)  Crete  had  likewise 
its  Eleusinia.     (See  Meurs.  JESsats.  c.  3a)   [L.  S.] 

ELEUTHFRIA  (i\€ve4pta\  the  feast  of 
liberty,  a  festival  which  the  (Greeks,  after  the 
battle  of  Plataeae  (479,  B.  a),  instituted  in  honour 
of  Zeus  Eleutherios  .(the  deliverer).  It  was  in- 
tended not  merely  to  be  a  to^en  of  their  gratitude 
to  the  god  to  whom  they  believed  themselves  to  be 
indebted  for  their  victory  over  the  barbarians,  but 
also  as  a  bond  of  union  among  themselves  ;  fiir,  in 
an  assembly  of  all  the  Greeks,  Aristides  carried  n 
decree  that  delegates  (wpMovKot  teal  ^9»pot)  from 
all  the  Greek  states  should  assemble  every  year  at 
Plataeae  for  the  celebration  of  the  Elentheria.   The 
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town  hadf  wm  ml  tbe  ame  tSmt  dflckred  mend 
amd  iBTiolahie,  m  long  as  its  dbsois  offered  the  an- 
imal snoificea  which  were  then  institnted  on  behalf 
of  Cheeee.  ETery  fifth  year  these  solemnitica  were 
ceMnted  with  contests  (M^  ^^  'EXtv#t|p(i»r) 
in  which  the  vicUn  were  lewnided  with  daplets 
(iy^  Toyirac^  rrefoi^s,  Stah.  is.  p.  412X 
The  annaal  solcnuiity  at  Piataeae,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  obserred  down  to  the  time  of  Platarch 
(^rntfdL  19, 21 ;  Pans. ix.  Z  f  4), wasas follows:— 
On  the  sixteenth  of  the  month  of  Mainacterion,  a 
» led  by  a  tnanpeteCi  who  blew  the  signal 
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far  battle,  marched  at  dajbrcak  throogh  the  middle 
of  the  town.  It  was  foUowed  by  waggons  loaded 
with  myrtle  boogha  and  chaplets,  by  a  bfa^k  boll, 
and  by  free  yovths  who  carried  the  Tessels  con- 
taining the  libations  for  the  dead.  No  sUto  was 
permitted  to  minister  on  this  occasion.  At  the  end 
of  this  psQcesnm  followed  the  aichon  of  PhUacae, 
who  was  not  aDowed  at  any  other  time,  dnring  his 
office,  to  tooch  a  weapon,  or  to  wear  any  other  bat 
white  garments,  now  wearing  a  purple  tuiic,  and 
with  a  sword  in  his  hand,,  and  alsobearmgaa  am, 
kept  for  this  solemnity  in  the  public  archiTo  (Tpo^ 
IMm^mKdiumy  When  the  procession  came  to  the 
place  where  the  Greeks,  who  had  foUen  at  Pia- 
taeae, were  boned,  the  archon  first  washed  and 
anointed  the  tombstones,  and  then  led  the  boll  to 
a  pyre  and  sacrificed  it,  praying  to  Zens  and  Her- 
mes Chthooios,  and  inritiiw  the  bmve  men  who 
had  follen  in  the  defence  of  their  comtiy,  to  take 
part  in  the  banquet  prepared  for  them.  This  ac- 
cooDt  of  Platarch  {AriatitL  19  and  21)  agrees  with 
that  of  Thncydides  (iii.  68).  The  latter,  however, 
expressly  states  that  dresses  formed  a  part  of  the 
offferinga,  which  were  probably  oonsomed  on  the 
pyn  widi  the  rictim.  This  part  of  the  ceremony 
aeems  to  have  no  longer  existed  in  the  days  of  Pla- 
tarch, who  does  not  mention  it,  and  if  so,  the  Pla- 
taeans  had  probably  been  compelled  by  porerty  to 
drop  it.  (SeeThirlwBll'8//M<.(/&nBece,iip.  353, 
&e. ;  Bddch,  EjipL  Pmd.  ^  208,  and  ad  Corp. 
ImmripL  L  p.  904.) 

Eleotheria  was  alio  the  name  of  a  festiral  ceJe- 
biatcd  in  Somos^  in  honoar  of  Eros.  ( Atben.  xiiL 
p.  562.)  [L.  a] 

ELLIME'NION      {iXXiiUwun^).       [Psntb- 

COSTV.] 

ELLOTIA  or  HELLOTIA  {i)JJtrm  or  ^X- 
KA^ta\  a  festival  with  a  torch  race  celebrated  at 
Cormth  in  honour  of  Athena  as  a  goddess  of  fire. 
(SchoL  Paid,  (X  xiiL  66 ;  Athen.  xr.  y.  678 ; 
EtymoL  s.  v,  'EAAcrr^s). 

A  festival  of  the  same  name  was  celebrated  in 
Crete,  in  honoar  of  Enrope.  The  word  iXA<rr/s, 
from  which  the  festival  derived  its  name,  was, 
acconiing  to  Sdeucus  (op.  A  them,  Le,\  a  myrtle 
gorlaad  twenty  yards  in  drcamference,  which 
was  carried  about  in  the  procession  at  the  festival 
of  the  Ellotia.  (Compare  Hesych.  and  Etymol 
Magn.  s.  e.  'EXXarrto.)  [L.  8.] 

ELLY'CHNIUM  [Lwcirna.] 

EMANCIPA'TIO  was  an  act  by  which  the 
patria  potestas  was  dissolved  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
parent,  and  it  was  so  called  becanse  it  wss  in  the 
form  of  a  sale  (sMUM^polio).  By  the  Twelve 
Tables  it  was  necessary  that  a  son  should  be  sold 
three  times  in  order  to  be  released  from  the  paternal 
power,  or  to  be  $mjuri$.  In  the  case  of  daughters 
and  grandchildren,  one  sale  was  sufiScient  The 
fothtf  tansfencd  the  son  by  the  form  of  a  sale  to 


another  person  who  manmaitted  him,  upon  which 
he  retuned  into  the  power  of  the  fother.  This 
was  repeated,  and  wita  the  like  resulu  After  a 
third  side,  the  paternal  power  was  extinguished, 
but  the  son  was  resold  to  the  parent,  who  then 
manumitted  hini,  and  so  acquired  the  rights  of 
a  natron  over  his  emancipated  son,  which  would 
otiicrwise  have  belonged  to  the  purchaser  who  gave 
him  his  final  manumission. 

The  following  view  of  emancipatio  is  given  by  a 
German  writer :  —  **  The  patria  potestas  could  not 
be  dissolved  immediately  by  manumiMio,  because 
the  patria  potestas  must  be  viewed  as  an  imperium, 
and  not  as  a  right  of  property  like  the  power  of  a 
master  over  his  slave.  Now  it  was  a  fiuidamental 
principle  that  the  patria  potestas  was  extinguished 
by  exercising  once  or  thnce  (as  the  case  might  be) 
the  right  which  the  pater  fomilias  posMised  of  sell- 
ing or  nther  pledging  his  child.  Coiiformablv  to 
this  fnndamental  principle,  the  release  of  a  child 
from  the  patria  potestas  was  clothed  with  the  form 
of  a  mancipatio,  effected  once  or  tlirre  times.  The 
patria  ootestas  was  indeed  thus  dissolved,  though 
the  child  was  not  yet  fn-e,  but  came  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  nexus.  Cons<M{Qently  a  mannmissio  was 
necessarily  connected  with  the  mancipatio,  in  order 
that  the  proper  object  of  the  emancipatio  might  be 
attained.  This  manumissio  must  take  place  once 
or  thrice,  according  to  circumstances.  In  the  case 
when  the  manumissio  was  not  followed  by  a  return 
into  the  patria  potestas,  tha  manumissio  was  at- 
tended with  important  consequences  to  the  manu- 
missor,  which  consequences  ought  to  apply  to  the 
emancipatina  party.  Accordingly,  it  was  necesiary 
to  provide  that  the  decisive  manumiision  should  be 
made  by  the  emancipating  party ;  and  for  that 
reason  a  remancipatio,  which  preceded  the  final 
manumissio,  was  a  part  of  the  form  of  emancipatio.** 
(Unterhol£ner,2et/M:Any},  vol  ii.  p.  139  ;  I'ondm 
/ormm  der  Afammmistio  per  VimduiaM  mmd  der 
Emaneipatio,) 

The  legal  effect  of  emancipation  was  to  make 
the  emancipated  penon  become  sui  juris :  and  all 
the  previously  existing  relations  of  agnatio  between 
the  parent's  fiunilia  and  the  emancipated  child 
ceased  at  once.  But  a  relation  anaI*iirou8  to  that  of 
patron  and  freedman  was  formed  between  the  per- 
son who  gave  the  final  emancipation  and  the  child, 
so  that  if  the  child  died  without  children  or  legal 
heirs,  or  if  he  required  a  totor  or  curator,  the  rigliU 
which  would  have  belonged  to  the  father,  if  he  had 
not  emancipated  the  child,  were  secured  to  him  as 
a  kind  of  patronal  right,  in  one  he  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  secure  to  himself  the  final  manumis- 
sion of  the  child.  Accord mgly,  the  father  would 
always  stipulate  for  a  remancipatio  from  the  pur- 
chaser :  this  stipulation  was  the  pactum  fiduciae. 

The  emancipated  child  could  not  take  any  part 
of  his  parent's  property  as  hem,  in  cnse  the  parent 
died  intestate.  This  rigor  of  the  civil  law  (juri* 
miqmiaiegj  Gains,  iil  26)  was  modified  by  the 
praetor's  edict,  which  placed  emancipated  children, 
and  those  who  were  in  the  parent's  power  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  on  the  same  footmg  as  to  sue* 
ceeding  to  the  intestate  parent's  property. 

The  emperor  Anastasius  introduced  the  prsctioe 
of  effecting  emancipation  by  an  imperial  rescript, 
when  the  parties  were  not  present  {Cod,  8.  tit  49. 
§.  5.)  Justinian  enacted  that  emancipation  could 
bo  effected  before  a  magistnte.  But  he  still  al- 
lowcdy  what  was  probably  the  old  law,  a  fother  to 
0  0  4 
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emancipate  a  grandBon,  withoot  emaneipatiiiff  the 
son,  and  to  emancipate  the  son  without  emancipating 
the  grandson^  or  to  emancipate  them  all.  Jusdnian 
alu  (Nov.  89.  c.  11)  did  not  allow  a  parent  to 
emancipate  a  child  against  liis  will,  though  it  leemfl 
that  this  might  be  done  by  the  old  law,  and  that 
the  parent  might  to  destroy  all  the  son^B  rights  of 
agnation.  But  a  man  might  emancipate  an  adopted 
child  against  the  will  of  the  child  (Inst  1.  tit  11. 
a.  8).  As  a  general  role  the  fiUher  could  not  be 
compelled  to  emancipate  a  child  ;  but  there  were 
some  cases  in  which  he  might  be  compelled 

The  emperor  Anastasius  allowed  an  emancipated 
child  (under  certain  restrictions)  to  succeed  to  the 
property  of  an  intestate  brother  or  sister,  which 
the  praetor  had  not  allowed  ;  and  Justinian  put  an 
emancipated  child  in  all  respects  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  one  not  emancipated,  with  respect  to  such 


An  emancipatio  effected  a  capitis  diminutio 
minima,  in  consequence  of  the  serrile  character  (ssr- 
vilis  eamm)  into  which  the  child  was  brought  by 
such  act  (Qaius,  L  132,  &c.;  Dig. L  tit  7;  Cod.  6. 
tit  57.  s.  15;  8.  tit  49;  IntL  1.  tit  12;  3.  tit  5; 
Dirksen,  Uebenieki^  &c  p.  278;  Thibaut,  Syttem^ 
&c,  §  783,  &C.,  9th  ed.)  [O.  L.] 

EMANSOR.    [Dbsbrtor.] 

EMBAS  (if*€ds\  a  shoe  worn  by  men  (Suidas, 
s.  v.),  frequently  mentioned  by  Aristophanes 
(EquiL  321,  869,  872,  Ece.  314,  850)  and  other 
Greek  writers.  This  appears  to  hare  been  the 
most  common  kind  of  shoe  worn  at  Athens  (c^ 
rcXis  ihr^fut,  Pollux,  vil  85  ;  compare  Isaeus, 
(U  Dicaeog,  Hertd,  94).  Pollux  {L  «.)  says  that 
it  was  invented  by  the  Tluacians,  and  that  it  was 
like  the  low  cothurnus.  The  «m&m  was  also  worn 
by  the  Boeotians  (Herod,  i  195),  and  probably  in 
other  parts  of  Greece.  ■  (Becker,  OlanJUss,  vol.  iL 
^372.) 

EMBATEIA  (^/«tfarc(a).  In  Attic  law  this 
word  (like  the  ooiresponding  English  one,  aa/ry), 
was  used  to  denote  a  formal  taking  possession  of 
real  property.  Thus,  when  a  son  entered  upon 
the  land  left  him  by  his  fitther,  he  was  said 
^/ttforc^iy,  or  fieJflittw  ^ts  rk  warp^a^  and  there- 
upon he  became  sosm^  or  possessed  of  his  in- 
heritance. If  any  one  disturbed  him  in  the  en- 
joyment of  this  property,  with  an  intention  to 
dispute  the  title,  he  might  maintain  an  action  of 
ejectment,  i^o^Kris  tUri.  Before  entxy  he  could 
not  maintain  such  action.  *E^o6\ii  is  from  ^(iX- 
Xfiy,  an  old  word  signifying  to  eject  The  sup- 
posed ejectment,  for  which  ^e  action  was  brought, 
was  a  mere  formality.  The  defendant,  after  the 
plaintiff  *s  entry,  came  and  tiimed  him  off,  4(^ryw 
c«c  Tt)s  T^s.  This  proceeding  (called  i^joyoiyii) 
took  place  quietly,  and  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses ;  the  defendant  then  became  a  wrong-doer, 
and  the  plaintiff  was  in  a  condition  to  try  the 
right 

An  this  was  a  rdict  of  ancient  times,  when  be- 
fore writs  and  pleadings  and  other  regular  processes 
were  inrented,  parties  adopted  a  ruder  method  and 
took  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  There  was 
then  an  actual  ouster,  accompanied  often  with  Tio> 
lence  and  breach  of  the  peace,  for  which  the  per- 
son in  the  wrong  was  not  only  responsible  to  the 
party  injured,  but  was  also  punishable  as  a  public 
offender.  Afterwards,  in  the  course  of  civilization, 
violent  remedies  became  useless  and  were  discon- 
tinued ;.  yet  the  ceremony  of  ejecting  was  still  kept 
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np  as  a  form  of  law,  being  deemed  by  lawyers  a 
necessary  foundation  of  the  subsequent  legal  pro- 
cess. Thus  at  Rome,  in  the  earlier  times,  one 
party  used  to  summon  the  other  by  the  words  **  ex. 
jure  te  manum  consertnm  voco,^  to  go  with  him  to 
the  hind  in  dispute,  and  (in  the  presence  of  the 
praetor  and  othos)  turn  him  out  by  force.  After- 
wards this  was  changed  into  the  symbolical  act  of 
breaking  a  clod  of  earth  upon  the  land,  by  which 
the  person  who  broke  intimated  that  he  claimed  a 
right  to  deal  with  the  land  as  he  pleased.  We 
may  observe  also,  that  the  English  action  of 
ejectment  in  this  respect  resembles  the  Athe- 
nian, that,  although  an  entiy  by  the  phuntiff  and  an 
ouster  of  him  by  the  defendant  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  place,  and  are  considered  necessary  to 
support  the  action,  yet  both  «n^  and  otutar  are 
mere  fictions  of  law. 

These  proceedings  by  entry,  ouster,  &c.,  took 
place  also  at  Athens  in  case  of  resistance  to  an  exe- 
cution ;  when  the  defendant,  refusing  to  give  up 
the  hind  or  the  chattel  adjudged,  or  to  pay  the 
damages  awarded  to  the  plaintiff,  by  the  appointed 
time,  and  thus  being  dirt p4/<cpos,  t. «.  the  time 
having  expired  by  which  he  was  bound  to  satisfy 
the  judgment,  the  plaintiff  proceeded  to  satisfy 
himself  by  seisure  of  the  defendantli  lands.  This 
he  certainly  might  do,  if  there  were  no  goods  to 
levy  upon  ;  though,  whether  it  was  lawful  in  all 
cases,  does  not  appear.  The  Athenian  laws  had 
made  no  provision  for  putting  the  party,  who  suc- 
ceeded, in  possession  of  his  rights  ;  he  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  levy  execution  himself  without  the 
aid  of  a  ministerial  officer,  or  any  other  person. 
I^  in  doing  so,  he  encountued  opposition,  he  had 
no  other  remedy  than  the  i^piKiis  Siicn,  which  (if 
the  subject-matter  was  land)  must  have  been 
grounded  upon  his  own  previous  entry.  The  action 
could  be  brought  against  any  one  who  impeded 
him  in  his  endeavour  to  get  possession,  as  well  as 
against  the  party  to  the  former  suit  The  cause  of 
Demosthenes  against  Onetor  was  this:  —  Demo- 
sthenes having  recovered  a  judgment  against  Apho- 
bns,  proceeded  to  take  his  lands  in  execution. 
Onetor  claimed  them  as  mortgagee,  and  tunied 
him  out  {f&rY*y\  whereupon  Demosthenes,  con- 
tending that  the  mortgage  was  collusive  and  frau- 
dulent, brought  the  l^^krit  Sfinf,  which  is  called 
9Uai  vp6s  *Orl(ropay  because  the  proceeding  is  tn 
rem,  and  collateral  to  another  object,  rather  than  a 
direct  controversy  between  the  parties  in  the  cause. 
The  consequence  to  the  defendant,  if  he  foiled  in 
the  action  of  ejectment,  was,  that  (besides  his  liabi- 
lity to  the  plaintiff)  he  was,  as  a  public  offender, 
condemned  to  pay  to  the  treasury  a  sum  equal  to 
the  damages,  or  to  the  value  of  the  property  re- 
covered in  the  first  action.  While  thjs  remained 
unpaid  (and  we  may  presume  it  could  not  be  paid 
without  also  satisfying  the  party),  he  became,  as  a 
state  debtor,  subject  to  the  disabilities  of  irifiio. 
(Meier,  AtL  Proe.  pp.  372, 460, 748.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

E'MBATES.    [Modulus.] 

EMBLE'MA  (l/««Xi|fca,  lfnrai0>ia),  an  inlaid 
ornament  The  art  of  inlaying  (^  r^mi  ^fisiuo- 
riic^,  Ath.  xi  p.  488)  was  employed  in  producing 
beautiful  works  of  two  descriptions,  viz. :  —  1st, 
Those  which  resembled  our  marquetoy,  buhl,  and 
Florentine  mosaics;  and  2dly,  those  in  which 
crusts  (cTMStotf),  exquisitely  wrought  in  relief  and 
of  precious  metals,  such  as  gold,  silver,  and  amber, 
were  fastened  upon  the  suifooe  of  vessels  or  other 
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pieeet  of  fumitsre.    Works  of  both  cbitft,  when 
in  metal,  eome  under  the  head  of  Cablatuea. 

To  pfodnctioae  of  the  farmer  dut  we  vamy  refier 
■n  attempts  to  adorn  the  walls  and  floors  of  houses 
with  the  fignres  of  flowers  and  annnals,  or  with 
any  other  dericet  eipwssed  apon  a  common  groond 
bj  the  msertion  of  Tarionsf j  coloured  woods  or 
nsrbles,  all  of  which  were  jpolished  so  as  to  be 
brought  to  a  plain  soifiwe.  To  such  mosaics  Loci- 
lias  alludes  (op.  Cfe.  d0  OraL  iil  43),  when  he 
aaupaies  the  well-connected  words  of  a  skQful 
oiator  to  the  small  pieces  (teatenJae)  which  com- 
pose the  **emblema  vermiculatum  **  of  an  orna- 
mental paTcment.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  these  de- 
corations for  the  walls  of  apartments  had  become 
Terj  fiuhionabie.  (H.  N.  zxxr.  1.)  Respecting 
amdlemata  in  metal  work,  see  Cablatura  and 
Chrtskndbta.  It  may  here  be  added  that 
Athennens,  in  describing  two  Corinthian  Tases  (v. 
pi  199),  distinguishes  between  the  emblems  in 
bas-relief  {wpiirrvwm)  which  adorned  the  bodr 
and  neck  of  each  TesseU  and  the  figures  in  high 
relief  (ytpiforiy  reroprffi^iira  {£•)  which  were 
placed  upon  its  brim.  An  artist,  whose  business 
it  was  to  make  works  ornamented  with  emblems, 
was  called  cruatarku.  (Plin.  ff.  N.  xxxiii.  12. 
e.  55  ;  Cic.  Verr.  ir.  23  ;  Martial.  riiL  51  ;  Jut. 
L  76,  ▼.  38  ;  Dig.  24.  tit  2.  sl23.  f  1  ;  Hcjne, 
Jtriif.  Amfi.  ToL  i.  p.  147.)  [J.  Y.] 

EMISSA'RIUM  (^4ro^f), a  channel,  natural 
or  artificial,  by  which  an  outlet  is  formed  to  carry 
off  anv  stagnant  body  of  water.  (Plin.  //.  N. 
xxxiii' 4.  S.21;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  zri.  18.)  Such 
channels  may  be  either  open  ot  underground  ;  but 
the  most  remarkable  works  of  the  kind  are  of  the 
latter  description,  as  they  carry  off  the  waters  of 
bikes  surrounded  by  hills.  In  Greece,  the  most 
rmarkable  example  is  presented  by  the  subter- 
rencons  channels  which  carry  off  the  waters  of  the 
lake  Copais  into  the  Cephisus,  which  were  partly 
natural  and  partly  artificial.  (Stimb.  iz.  p.  406  ; 
Thiersch,  Eytat  adud  de  la  Griee^  vol  il  pu  23  ; 
M  tiller,  OrekomemM^  pp.  49,  &e.,  2nd  ed.) 

Another  specimen  of  such  works  among  the 
Greeks  at  an  eariy  period  is  presented  by  the  sub- 
terraneoos  channels  constructed  by  Phaeaz  at 
Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  to  drain  the  city,  about  B.C. 
480 ;  which  were  admired  for  their  magnitude, 
flitbongh  the  workmanship  was  very  rude.  (Diod. 
Sic  xi.  2.5.) 

Some  works  of  this  kind  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  eflfbrts  of  Roman  ingenuity.  Remains 
still  exist  to  show  that  the  lakes  Trasimene, 
Albeno,  Nemi,  and  Fucbio,  were  all  drained  by 
means  of  emtmtiria,  the  last  of  which  is  still  neariy 
perfect,  and  open  to  inspection,  baring  been  par- 
tially cleared  by  the  present  king  of  Naples. 
Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  hare  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  this  stupendous  undertaking  (Suet  Jtd, 
44),  which  was  carried  mto  eflect  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius.     (Tacit  Ann.  zii.  57.) 

The  following  account  of  the  works,  from  ob- 
serrations  on  the  spot,  will  give  some  idea  of  their 
extent  and  difficulties.  The  circumference  of  the 
lake,  inchiding  the  bays  and  promontories,  is  about 
thirty  miles  in  extent  The  length  of  the  emis- 
sary, which  lies  neariy  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
lake  to  the  river  Liris  (Garigliano),  u  something 
more  than  three  miles.  The  number  of  workmen 
employed  was  30,000,  and  the  time  occupied  in 
the  work  deven  years.   (Suet  Qamd^  20 ;  compare 
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Plin.  H,  N,  xzxvi  15.  s.24.  $11.)  For  mor« 
than  a  mile  the  tunnel  is  carried  under  a  moun- 
tain, of  which  the  highest  part  is  1000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  lake,  and  throngh  a  stratum  of 
rock^  formation  (camelian)  so  hard  that  every  nich 
required  to  be  worked  bv  the  chisel.  The  remain- 
ing portion  runs  through  a  softer  soil,  not  much 
below  the  level  of  the  earth,  and  is  vaulted  with 
brick«  Perpendicuhur  openings  ( vndei)  are  sunk  at 
various  distances  into  the  tunnel,  through  which 
the  excavations  were  partly  discharged;  and  a 
nnmber  of  lateral  shafts  {audemU\  some  of  which 
separate  themselves  into  two  branches,  one  above 
the  other,  are  likewise  directed  into  it,  the  lowest 
at  an  elevation  of  five  feet  from  the  bottom. 
Through  these  the  materials  excarated  were  also 
carried  out  Their  object  was  to  enable  the  pro- 
digioos  multitude  of  30,000  men  to  carry  on  their 


operations  at  the  same  time,  without  incommodinff 
one  another.  The  immediate  month  of  the  tunnel 
is  some  distance  frooi  the  present  margin  of  the 
lake,  which  space  is  occupied  by  two  ample  reser- 
voirs, intended  to  break  the  rush  of  water  before  it 
entered  the  emissary,  connected  by  a  narrow  pas* 
sage,  in  which  were  placed  the  sluices  (epigtomia). 
The  mouth  of  the  tunnel  itself  consisU  of  a  splendid 
archway  of  the  Doric  order,  nineteen  feet  high  and 
nine  wide,  formed  out  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  re- 
sembling in  construction  the  works  of  the  Claudian 
aqueduct  That  through  which  the  waters  dis- 
chaiged  themselves  into  the  Liris  was  more  simple, 
and  is  represented  in  the  preceding  woodcut  The 
river  lies  in  a  ravine  between  the  arch  and  fore- 
ground, at  a  depth  of  60  feet  below,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  be  seen  in  the  cut  The  small 
aperture  above  the  embouchure  is  one  of  the  cuni- 
culi  above  mentioned.  It  appears  that  the  actual 
drainage  was  relinquished  soon  after  the  death  of 
(Claudius,  either  from  the  perversity  of  Nero,  as  the 
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words  of  Pliny  (L  e.)  aeem  to  imply,  or  by  neglect ; 
for  it  was  reopened  by  Hadrian.  (Spart  Hadr, 
22.)  For  further  information  see  Hirt,  who  gives 
a  series  of  plans  and  sections  of  the  works  con- 
nected with  the  Lacus  Fucinus  (Geb'dude  d, 
Orieek  u,  B'im,  pp.  371—375,  PI  XXXI.  figs.  U 
—21).  [A.  R] 

E'MBOLUM.    [Navis.] 

EME'RITI.     [ExBRcmia.] 

EMME'NI  DIRAE  (l^i}yo(  SOcoi),  suits  in 
the  Athenian  courts,  which  were  not  allowed  to 
be  pending  above  a  montL  This  regulation  was 
not  introduced  till  after  the  date  of  Xenophon'S 
treatise  on  the  revenue,  in  which  it  was  proposed 
that  a  more  rapid  progress  should  be  allowed  to 
commercial  suits  (Xen.  de  VetHg.  3),  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  established  in  the  time  of 
Philip.  {Or,  de  Halon,  p.  70.  23.)  It  was  con- 
fined  to  those  subjects  which  required  a  speedy 
decision ;  and  of  these  the  most  important  were 
disputes  respecting  commerce  {ifiwoptKol  3urai,  Pol- 
lux, viiL  63,  101  ;  Harpocrat  and  Suid.  «.  o. 
'^fjLfiriyoi  Afxcu),  which  were  heard  during  the  six 
winter  months  from  Bojsdromion  to  Munychion, 
so  that  the  merchants  might  quickly  obtain  their 
rights  and  sail  away  (Dem.  e.  ApcU,  p.  900.  3)  ; 
by  which  we  are  not  to  nnderstand,  as  some  h&ve 
done,  that  a  suit  could  be  protracted  through  this 
whole  time,  but  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be 
decided  within  a  month.  (B^ckh,  PubL  Eeon,  of 
Athent^  p.  50,  2nd  ed.) 

All  causes  relating  to  mines  (firraWuad  BIkou) 
were  also  tmiifvoi  Ziksu  (Dem.  o.  Pantaen,  p.  966. 
17)  ;  the  object,  as  BSckh  remarks  (On  the  Silver 
Minee  (/  Launon^  PubL  Econ,  of  Athens^  p.  667) 
being  no  doubt  Uiat  the  mine  proprietor  might 
not  be  detained  too  long  firom  his  business.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  causes  relating  to  Ijpoyoi 
(Pollux,  viiL  101;  Harpocrat  and  Suid.  iL  c.) 
[Erani]  ;  and  PoUux  {I  c.)  includes  in  the  lis^ 
suits  respecting  dowry,  *whicJi  are  omitted  by  Har- 
pocration  and  Suidas. 

EMPHRU'RI  (l/i^vpoi),  firom  i^fwpd^  the 
name  given  to  the  Spartan  citizens  during  the 
period  in  which  they  were  liable  to  military  ser- 
vice. (Xen.  Rep,  Lac,  v.  7.)  This  period  lasted  to 
the  fortieth  year  firom  manhood  (&^  fi^i}^ ),  that  is 
to  say,  to  the  sixtieth  year  firom  birth  ;  and  during 
this  time  a  man  could  not  go  out  of  the  country 
without  permission  fipom  the  authorities.  (Isocr. 
Burir,  p.  225,  wliere  fidx^f^ff  according  to  Milller, 
Dor.  iii.  12.  §  1,  is  evidently  put  for  ffippovpos,) 

EMPHYTEUSIS  (ifjup^wffis^  literally  an 
**  in-planting  **)  is  a  perpetual  right  in  a  piece 
of  hind  that  is  the  property  of  another:  the 
right  consists  in  the  legal  power  to  cultivate  it, 
and  treat  it  as  our  own,  on  condition  of  cultivating 
it  properly,  and  paying  a  fixed  sum  (oamm^  pensio, 
reditue)  to  the  owner  (dommut)  at  fixed  times.  The 
right  is  founded  on  contract  between  the  owner 
(dominus  emphyteuseos)  and  the  lessee  (emphy- 
teuta),  and  the  land  is  called  affer  vectigalis  or 
emphyteuticarius.  It  was  long  doubted  whether 
this  was  a  contract  of  buying  and  selling,  or  of 
letting  and  hiring,  till  the  emperor  Zeno  gave  it  a 
definite  character,  and  the  distinctive  name  of  con- 
tractus emphyteuticarius. 

The  Ager  Vectigalis  is  first  distinctly  mentioned 
about  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  the  term  is  applied 
to  lands  which  were  leased  by  the  Roman  state, 
by  towns,  by  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  by  the 
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Vestal  virgins.  In  the  Digest  mention  only  is 
made  of  lands  of  towns  so  let,  with  a  distinction  of 
them  into  affri  vectigales  and  non  vectigales,  ac- 
cording as  we  lease  was  perpetual  or  not ;  but  in 
either  case  the  lessee  had  a  real  action  {wtiUe  m  rem 
actio)  for  the  protection  of  his  rights,  even  against 
the  owner. 

The  term  Emphyteusis  first  ooeun  in  the  DigesL 
The  Pnedia  Emphyteutica  are  also  fi:eqttently  men- 
tioned in  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes,  but 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  agri  vectigales. 
Justinian,  however,  put  the  emphyteusis  and  th* 
ager  vectioalis  on  the  same  footing ;  and  in  the  case 
of  an  em^yteusis  (whether  the  kssor  was  a  com- 
munity or  an  individual),  the  law  was  declared  to 
be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  leases  of  town  pro- 
perty. This  emphyteusis  was  not  ownenhip:  it 
was  a  jus  in  re  only,  and  the  lessee  is  constantly 
distinguished  from  the  owner  (dominus).  Yet  the 
occupier  of  the  ager  vectigalis  and  the  emphyteuta 
had  a  juristical  possessio  ;  a  kind  of  inconsistency, 
which  is  explained  by  Savigny,  by  showing  that 
the  ager  vecti^is  was  formed  on  the  analogy  of 
the  ager  publicua,  and  though  there  were  many 
differences  between  them,  there  was  nothing  in- 
consistent in  the  notion  of  possession,  as  applied  to 
the  public  land,  being  transferred  to  the  ager  vec- 
tigalis as  a  mo^ed  fi>rm  of  the  ager  publicus. 

Though  the  emphyteuta  had  not  the  ownenhip 
of  the  luid,  he  had  an  almost  unlimited  right  to 
the  enjoyment  of  it,  unless  there  were  special 
agreements  limiting  his  right.  The  fruits  belonged 
to  him  as  soon  as  they  were  separated  from  the 
son.  (Dig.  22.  tit  1.  s.  25.  §  1.)  He  could  seU 
his  interest  in  the  land,  after  giving  notice  to  the 
owner,  who  had  the  power  of  choosing  whether  he 
would  buy  the  land  at  the  price  which  the  pur- 
chaser was  wiUing  to  give.  But  the  lessee  could 
not  sell  his  interest  to  a  person  who  was  unable  to 
maintain  the  property  in  good  condition.  The 
lessee  was  bound  to  pay  all  the  public  charges  and 
burdens  which  might  foU  on  the  land,  to  improve 
the  property,  or  at  least  not  to  deteriorate  it,  and 
to  pay  the  rent  regularly.  In  case  of  the  lessee^a 
interest  being  transferred  to  another,  a  fiftieth  part 
of  the  price,  or  of  the  value  of  the  property,  when 
the  nature  of  the  transfer  did  not  require  a  price  to 
be  fixed,  was  payable  to  the  owner  on  the  admis- 
sion of  the  new  emphyteuta,  and  which,  as  a  ^eral 
rule,  was  payable  oy  him.  Under  these  limitations 
the  dominus  was  bound  to  admit  the  new  emphy- 
teuta (in  possessionem  suscipere.)  If  the  dominus 
refused  to  admit  him,  the  seller,  after  certain  forma- 
lities, could  transfer  all  his  right  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  dominus.  The  heredes  of  the  emphy- 
teuta were  not  liable  to  such  payment  The 
emphyteuta  could  dispose  of  his  right  by  testament : 
in  case  of  intestacy  it  devolved  on  his  heredes. 

The  origin  of  the  emphyteusis,  as  already  stated, 
was  by  contract  with  the  owner  and  by  tradition ; 
or  the  owner  might  make  an  emphyteusis  by  bis 
last  wilL  It  might  also  in  certain  cases  be  founded 
on  prescription. 

The  right  of  the  emphyteuta  might  cease  in 
several  ways  ;  by  surrender  to  the  dominus,  or  by 
dying  without  heirs,  in  which  case  the  emphyteusis 
reverted  to  the  owner.  He  might  also  lose  his 
right  by  injuring  the  property,  by  non-payment  of 
his  rent  or  the  public  biudens  to  which  the  land 
was  liable,  by  alienation  without  notice  to  the 
dominus,  &c    In  such  cases  the  dominus  could 
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fake  legd  meuoRS  fer  nooiwering  tl 
(Dig.  6.  tit.  3,  and  39.  tit  4  ;  Cod.  4.  tit  66 
Inat  3.  tit  24  (25)  ;  MtUiloibraeh,  DodriwaFtm- 
deeiarum  ;  SsTignj,  Dn  iteAf  dm  Btmtut^  ^  9S, 
&cp.  180;  MMkeIde7,£«lr5wA,&c|295,dte. 
§  384,  12th  ed.)  [O.  L.] 

EMP(yRIUM  (T^^|«WpMr%aplaee  fer  whole. 
nie  tnde  in  oomiaoditiet  curied  hj  m*.  The 
name  it  Muetiiiies  applied  to  a  aea-porl  town,  but 
it  pnpetly  signifiee  onl j  a  partifwltf  place  in  nich 
a  town.  Thu  Amphitiyo  aaye  (Plant  ila^  if, 
1.  4)  that  he  looked  far  a  pcnon. 

^Apmd  ewtponuMy  atqne  in  macello,  in  palaettia 

atqae  in  fora. 
In  medicinia,  in  toottrinia,  apod  omnia  aedta 
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(Compare  Lir.  zxzr.  1Q»  zlL  27.)  The  word  ia 
derived  finom  IjpcvafM,  which  aipufiea  in  Hoaacr  a 
peraoa  who  lafla  aa  apaaaengerm  a  ahip  beloaging 
to  another  poaon  {Od.  iL  819,  jorir.  800)  ;  hat  in 
later  wnten  it  a^nifiea  the  metchant  who  carriea 
on  commerce  with  fareign  coontriea,  and  dxffera 
from  Mfani^or,  the  retail  dealer,  who  puchaaea  his 
gooda  from  the  l^orapet  and  retaila  .them  in  the 
maiket-plaee.     (Pht  Ih  Rtp.  it  pi  871.) 

At  Athena,  it  ia  mid  (Leg,  S^.  n.  208)  that 
there  were  two  kinda  of  emporia,  one  wr  forrignera 
and  the  other  fer  natitea  ({cfijc^  and  itfruc^v)  ; 
batthiaappeandonhtfid.  iBHAh^  FM.  Earn.  ^ 
^l&oaa,  p.  313,  2nded.)  The  emporram  at  Athena 
waa  nnder  the  inapectioa  of  certain  oAcen,  who 
were  elected  anmnily  {fwt^Knral  rev  ^/ivepfev). 
[EpflfSLSTAX,  No.  3.] 

EMPTI  ET  VE'NDITI  A'(mO.  The  seUer 
haa  aa  actio  Tcnditi,  and  the  harer  haa  an  actio 
empti,  upon  the  contract  of  aale  and  pufchaae.  Both 
of  ihem  are  actionea  directae,  and  tkeir  object  it  to 
obtain  the  fnlfilment  of  the  oUigationa  molting 
from  the  oontnct     (Dig.  19.  tit  1.)       [O.  L.] 

E'MPTIO  ET  VENDI'TIO.  Thecontmctof 
baying  and  aelling  ia  one  of  thoae  which  the  Ro- 
mano called  ex  conaenao,  becanae  nothing  more  waa 
required  than  the  conaent  of  thepariiea  to  the  con- 
tract (Cbina,  iii.  185,  dtc)  It  conaiata  in  the 
boyer  agreeii^  to  giro  a  certain  aom  of  money  to 
the  aeller,  and  the  aeller  i^fireeing  to  give  to  the 
buyer  aome  certain  thing  fer  hia  money  ;  and  the 
oontnct  b  complete  aa  loon  aa  both  partiea  hare 
agreed  about  the  thing  that  ia  to  be  aold  and  about 
the  price.  No  writing  ia  reqnired,  nnkea  it  be 
port  of  the  contnct  that  it  ahall  not  be  complete 
till  it  ia  redneed  to  writing.  (Dig.  44.  tit  7.  a.  2; 
Inat  8.  tit  23w)  After  the  agreement  ia  made,  the 
bayer  ia  bound  to  pay  hia  money,  eren  if  the  thing 
which  ia  the  object  of  purehaae  should  be  accident- 
ally deatreyed  befere  it  ia  delivered ;  and  the  aeller 
muatdeliTer  the  thing  with  all  ito  intermediate  in- 
ueaat.  The  purehaaer  does  not  obtain  the  ownership 
of  the  thing  till  it  haa  been  deliTered  to  him,  and  till 
he  haa  paid  the  pnrchaae  money,  unleaa  the  thing  ia 
sold  on  credit  (Dig:  19.  tit  1.  a.  11,  |  2.)  If  he 
doea  not  pay  the  purehaae  money  at  the  thne  when 
it  ia  doe,  he  mnat  pay  interaat  on  it  The  aeller 
muat  alw  wanant  a  good  title  to  the  purehaae 
[Etjctio],  and  he  mnat  alao  wanant  that  the 
thing  haa  no  concealed  defecta,  and  that  it  haa  all 
the  good  qualitiea  which  he  (the  seller)  attributes 
to  it  It  was  with  a  view  to  check  firauda  in  sales, 
and  eapedally  in  the  sales  of  alavea,  that  the  aeller 
waa  obliged  by  the  edict  of  the  amk  aedilea 


[EoKTtiH]  to  infena  the  bi^er  of  the  defecta  of 
any  abre  offered  fer  sale :  **  (^oi  mandpia  Tendunl, 
oerttena  fedant  emptorea  qnod  merbi  vitiique,**  &c 
(Dig.  21.  tit  1.)  In  reference  to  thia  ^  of  the 
law,  in  addition  to  the  uaual  action  anaing  from 
the  contnct,  the  buyer  had  againat  the  aeller,  ac- 
cordmff  to  the  cireumatancea,  an  actio  ex  atipniattt, 
redhibitoria,  and  quanti  minoria.  Horace,  in  hia 
Satarea  (ii  8.  286),  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
aacand  epiatle  of  the  aecond  book,  allndea  to  the 
preeantiona  to  be  taken  by  the  buyer  and  aeller 
ofaakre.  (G.L.] 

ENCAUSTICA.    [PiCTumA,  No.  7.] 

ENCLrMA  (haAq^).     [DncB.] 

ENCTE  SIS  (J^yimirit),  the  right  of  posareaing 
landed  property  and  honaea  (tyitnieit  ynt  iriu 
wUltu)  in  a  fereign  country,  which  waa  fr^inently 
gnnted  b^  one  Greek  state  to  another,  or  to  se- 
parate indiridnala  of  anothcratate.  (Dem.  De  Cor, 
&  265.  7  ;  fiockh,  Corp,  IntayL  toL  I  p.  725.) 
^TicHipiaTa  were  anch  posaeaaiona  in  a  fereign 
conntiy,  and  are  opposed  by  Demoathenea  (/As 
Hakm,  p.  87.  7)  to  irr^^Mrra,  poaaeaaiona  in  one^ 
own  coontrf .  (Vakken.  ai  Herod,  v.  23.)  The 
tenn  4ytgr(imfrm  waa  alao  applied  to  the  hmded 
yreperty  or  houaea  which  an  Athenian  poaaesaed 
m  a  different  l^^f  from  that  to  which  he  belonged 
by  birth,  and  with  reapect  to  aach  property  ha 
waa  called  fyKsmi^Mt :  whence  we  nnd  De- 
moathenea (e.  Pot^  p.  1208.  27)  apeakina  of  of 
MfmUrmi  col  of  4ytmermUwoi,  For  the  nght  of 
holdhig  property  in  a  8^^t  to  which  he  did  not 
belong,  he  had  to  pay  anch  d^/ios  a  tax,  which  ia 
mentioned  in  inacriptiona  under  the  name  of  ^ 
KTJiTuUw,  {BOckh^FM,  Earn,  of  AOms^n,  297^ 
2nded.) 

ENDEIXIS  (Ir8<i{is),  preperiy  denotea  a  pnae- 
cation  inatitnted  againat  such  persons  aa  were  al* 
Irged  to  hare  exercised  righta  or  held  offieea  while 
labouring  nnder  a  peculiar  disqualification.  Among 
these  are  to  be  reckoned  state  debtors,  who  during 
their  liability  sate  in  court  as  dicasts,  or  took  any 
other  part  in  public  life  ;  exiles,  who  had  retnnied 
clandestinely  to  Athena ;  those  that  risited  holy 
pbceaafteraconriction  for  impiety  (iurdttta)  ;  and 
all  BUch  aa  haTing  incurred  a  partial  diafnuichise- 
ment  {iertfdm  acrrd  vptfora^ur)  preanmed  to  exercise 
their  forbidden  fimctiona  as  before  their  condemna- 
tion. Besides  these,  however,  the  same  fonn  of 
action  waa  avaibble  against  the  chairman  of  the 
proedri  (^vMrdnit),  wno  wrongly  refused  to  take 
the  votes  of  the  people  in  the  assembly  (Plat 
Apo/.  p.  32)  ;  againat  malefectora,  especially  mur- 
derers (which  Schdmann  thinks  waa  probably  the 
course  pursued  when  the  time  for  an  apagoge  had 
been  suffered  to  elapse)  ;  traitors,  ambaasadon 
accused  of  malversation  (Isocnt  e,  CaUim.  11)  ; 
and  persona  who  fiimished  supplies  to  the  enemy 
during  war.  (Ariatoph.  EquiL  278  ;  Andoc  Do 
HodHu^  82.)  The  first  step  taken  by  the  proae- 
cntor  waa  to  lay  hia  infermation  in  writing,  alao 
called  encfetcis,  before  the  proper  magistrate,  who 
might  be  the  arehon  or  kii^  arehon,  or  one  of  the 
thesmothetae,  according  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  inferaution  ;  but  m  the  case  of  a  male&ctor 
(nurovpTot)  being  the  accused  person,  the  Eleven 
were  the  officen  applied  to.  It  then  became  the 
duty  of  the  magiatrate  to  aneat,  or  hold  to  baO, 
the  pcTMn  crimmated,  and  take  the  uaual  atepa  for 
bringing  him  to  trial  There  ia  great  obacurity  aa 
to  the  leaolt  of  oondemnatioa  in  a  proaecution  of 
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this  kind.  Hemldut  {Ammadv.  in  Salm.  ir.  9. 
§  10)  ridicule!  the  idea  that  it  was  invariably  a 
capital  pnniahment.  The  aocoier,  if  nnBuccessfnl, 
was  responsible  for  bringing  a  malicioos  charge 
(i^tvSovs  iw^i^wt  ^^Mwos).  (Schihnann,  De 
Cam,  p.  175,  Att.  Ptoc  p.  239,  Ac) 

The  eiKlsKJM,  apagoge  (ivoTsry^)  and  qpikegetu 
(^^^TTftf-ts)  must  be  carefully  distinguished.  Pollux 
says  (viii.  49)  that  the  mdeixu  was  adopted  when 
the  accused  was  absent ;  the  apagoge  when  he  was 
present ;  and  we  know  that  the  apagoge  was  a 
summaiy  process,  in  which  the  defendant  was  al- 
lowed to  apprehend  a  culprit  caught  m  ipao  /aeto 
and  lead  him  before  a  magistrate.  In  case  the 
charge  was  ill-founded,  the  complainant  ran  the 
risk  of  forfeitmg  1000  drachmae.  If  he  did  not 
like  to  expose  himself  to  this  risk,  he  might  have 
recourse  to  the  epkegesii  (^^^Tiftru),  in  which  he 
made  an  application  to  the  proper  magistrate, 
as,  fer  instance,  to  one  of  the  Eleren,  if  it  were 
a  case  of  buiglary  or  robbery  attended  with  murder, 
and  conducted  him  and  his  officers  to  the  spot 
where  the  capture  was  to  be  effected.  (Comp. 
Dem.  c  AndroL  p.  601.) 

The  cases  in  which  the  apagoge  and  ep^egeeis  were 
most  generally  allowed,  were  those  of  theft,  murder, 
ill-usage  of  parents,  &c.  The  punishment  in  these 
cases  was  generally  fixed  by  law ;  and  if  the 
accused  confessed,  or  was  proved  guilty,  the  magis- 
trate could  execute  the  sentence  at  once,  without 
appealing  to  any  of  the  jury-courts  ;  otherwise,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  case  should  be  referred  to  a 
higher  tribunal  (Aesch. «.  Timardk.  c  37  ;  Dem. 
De  Pale.  Legat  p.  431.)  The  magistrates  who 
presided  over  the  apagoge  were  generally  the  Eleven 
(o/  fydcKo,  Dem.  e,  Timoer,  p.  736 ;  Lysias,  e. 
Agorat,  c.  86) ;  sometimes  the  chief  archon  (Aesch. 
c.  ISmareh,  c.  64),  or  the  thesmothetae  (Dem.  c. 
Arialocr.  p.  630).  The  most  important  passage 
with  regard  to  the  apagoge  (Lysias,  c.  AgoraL 
§  85, 86)  is  unfortunately  c<HTnpt  and  unintelligible. 
(See  Sluiter,  LeeL  Andodd.  p.  254,  Ac.)  The 
complainant  was  said  hmirY^tp  r^v  kwaycryiiy :  the 
magistrates,  when  they  allowed  it,  irapti4xoyro 
rV  iirayay^if.  [J.  S.  M.] 

E'NDROMIS  (Mpofds\  a  thick  coarse  blanket, 
manufactured  in  Gaul,  and  called  ^  endromis  "  be- 
cause those  who  had  been  exercising  in  the  stadium 
(iy  9p6fi^)  threw  it  over  them  to  obviate  the  ef- 
fects of  sudden  exposure  when  they  were  heated. 
Notwithstanding  its  ooarM  and  shaggy  appearance, 
it  was  worn  on  other  occasions  as  a  protection  firom 
the  cold  by  rich  and  feshionable  persons  at  Rome. 
(Juv.  iiL  103  ;  Mart  iv.  19,  xiv.  126.)  Ladies 
also  put  on  an  endromis  of  a  finer  description  {em- 
dromidaa  Tgriae^  Juv.  vi  246),  when  they  partook, 
as  they  sometimes  did,  of  the  exercises  of  the 
palaestra.  Moreover,  boots  [Cothurncts]  were 
called  ipdpofiiZts  on  account  of  the  use  of  them  in 
running.  (Callim.  Hymn,  m  Dion,  16,  m  Delum^ 
238  ;  PolHix,  iii.  155,  vii.  93  ;  Bnmck,  AnaL  iii. 
206.)  (J.  Y.l 

ENECHYRA  (iyfxfp^)-  In  private  suits  at 
Athens,  whether  tried  by  a  court  of  law,  or  before 
an  arbitrator,  whenever  judgment  was  given  against 
a  defendant,  a  certain  period  was  at  the  same  time 
fixed  (jh  wpo$fa-fila\  before  the  expiration  of  which 
it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  comply  with  the  ver- 
dict. In  default  of  doing  so  he  became  dircp^/icpof, 
•r  over  the  day,  as  it  was  called,  and  the  plaintiff 
was  privileged  to  seiae  upon  {tb^foo^ai)  his  goods 
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and  chattels  as  a  security  or  compensation  fer  non- 
compliance. (Dem.  e.  Meid.  p.  540.  21  ;  Ulpian, 
ad  toe, ;  Aristoph.  ATniet,  35.)  The  property  thua 
taken  was  called  iv^xvpa^  and  slaves  were  gene* 
rally  seised  before  anything  else.  (Athen.  xiii. 
p.  612,  c.)  This  '*  taking  in  execution  **  was  usu- 
ally left  to  the  party  who  gained  the  suit,  and  whoi, 
if  he  met  with  resiitance  in  making  a  seixure,  had 
his  remedy  in  a  3^  4^o6\iis :  if  with  perMnud 
violence,  in  a  Uliai  ahiias.  (DeoL  c  Boerg.  p. 
1153.)  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  we  read  of  a 
public  officer  (dnfp^s  vopiL  riis  itpj(^t)  bein^ 
taken  to  assist  in,  or  perhaps  to  be  a  witness  of,  a 
seizure  ;  but  this  was  in  a  case  where  public  in- 
terests were  concerned,  ^d  consequent  upon  a  de- 
cision of  the  fiavXh.  {l^  e.  Bwrg.  \U9.)  The 
same  oration  gives  an  amusing  account  of  what 
Englishmen  would  consider  a  case  of  ''assault  and 
trespass,**  committed  by  some  phuntifb  in  a  de- 
fendant's house,  though  the  amount  of  damagea 
which  had  been  given  (i^  icaroSfinr)  was,  according 
to  agreement,  lying  at  the  bank  {M,  rg  rpuviCgy^ 
and  there  awaiting  their  receipt. 

It  seems  probable,  though  we  are  not  aware  of 
it  being  expressly  so  stated,  that  goods  thus  seized 
were  publicly  sold,  and  that  the  party  from  whom 
they  were  t^dcen  could  sue  his  opponent,  perhaps  bj 
a  9hni  fiKdSiis^  for  any  surplus  which  might  remain 
after  all  legal  demands  were  satisfied.  No  aeizare 
of  this  sort  could  take  pUce  during  seversl  of  the 
religious  festivals  of  the  Athenians,  such  as  the 
Dionysia,  the  Lenaea,  Ac  They  were,  in  fact, 
dies  noH  in  Athenian  law.  (Dem.  e,  Meid  p.  5 1 8 ; 
Hudtwalcker,  Diaet.  p.  132.)  [R.  W.] 

ENGYE  (^n^),  bail  or  sureties,  were  in 
very  frequent  requisition,  both  in  the  private  and 
public  affiiiri  of  the  Athenians.  Private  agree- 
ments, as,  for  instance,  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
arbitraton  (Dem.  o.  Apabar.  pp.  892 — 899), or  that 
the  evidence  resulting  from  the  aiqdication  of  tor- 
ture to  a  slave  should  be  conclusive  (Dem.  e.  Pcm- 
iaen,  p.  978.  1 1 ),  were  corroborated  by  the  parties 
reciprocally  giving  each  other  such  sureties ;  and 
the  same  took  place  generally  in  all  money  lending 
or  mercantile  transactions,  and  was  invariably  ne- 
cessary when  persons  undertook  to  fium  tolls,  taxes, 
or  other  public  property. 

In  judicial  matters  bail  or  sureties  were  provided 
upon  two  occasions  ;  first,  when  it  was  requisite 
that  it  should  be  guaranteed  that  the  accused 
should  be  forthcoming  at  the  trial ;  and  secondly, 
when  security  was  demanded  for  the  satisfiiction 
of  the  award  of  the  court.  In  the  first  case,  bail 
was  very  genenlly  required  when  the  accused  was 
other  than  an  Athenian  citizen,  whether  the  action 
were  public  or  private  ;  but  if  of  that  privileged 
dass,  upon  no  other  occasion,  except  when  pro- 
ceeded against  by  way  of  Apagoge,  Endeixis, 
Ephegesis,  or  Eisangelia.  Upon  the  last-mentioned 
form  being  adopted  in  a  case  of  high  treason  bafl 
was  not  accepted.  The  technical  woord  for  requiring 
bail  of  an  accused  person  is  KotrryTuor,  that  for 
becoming  surety  in  such  case  ^(cTTuStrtfai.  Surety 
of  the  other  kind  was  demanded  at  the  beginning 
of  a  suit  upon  two  occasions  only ;  first,  when  a 
citizen  asserted  the  freedom  of  a  person  detained 
in  slavery  by  another  ;  and  secondly,  when  a  liti- 
^rant,  who  had  suffered  judgment  to  go  by  defeult 
before  the  arbitiator  (8<ai77^f ),  had  recommenced 
his  action  within  the  given  time  (jiii  oSott  Sfmi). 
After  the  judgment,  security  of  thu  kind  was  re- 
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qnind  ia  afl  ■Mrcutile  and  toote  other  pritBto 
cMMfl ;  and  state  debton,  who  had  been  eenimoed 
to  ronain  in  pnion  till  they  had  acquitted  them- 
aelvee  of  their  liabilitica,  were*  bj  a  law  of  Timo- 
cratca  <I>em.  e.  Timoer.  up.  713— 716X  allowed  to 
go  at  large  if  they  eoold  proride  three  loretiei 
that  the  money  shonld  be  paid  within  a  limited 
period.  If  the  principal  in  a  contract  made  defiralt 
the  Muety  was  bound  to  make  it  good,  or  if  he  re- 
ived to  do  so,  might  be  attacked  b^  an /yy^  *^ 
if  such  actien  wen  brought  withm  a  twelTomonth 
after  the  obligation  was  mdcrtaken.  (Dem.  e. 
Apoimr.  pp.  901,910.)  U;  kowerer,  a  person  accosed 
in  a  public  action  by  one  of  the  Ibrms  abore  men- 
tioned iukd  to  appear  to  take  his  trial,  his  bail 
becaiM  liable  to  any  ponishment  that  soch  person 
had  incured  by  contempt  of  ooort ;  and,  eoneistently 
with  this,  it  appeals,  from  a  passage  in  Xenophon 
{HA  i  7.  f  59),  that  the  Uw  allowed  the  bail  to 
secnxe  the  penon  of  the  accused  by  private  con- 
finement.   (Meier,  ^tt.i>hw.p^  515.)    [  J.  &  M.] 

ENOUE'SIS  (^yy^if).    [Mateimonium.] 

E'NNATA  (fe'mra).     [FuNua.] 

ENOIKIOU  DIKE  (iwousUm  Sum),  action 
bfooght  (like  oar  irupam/br  wmm  ynfiU  alter  a 
snecMefal  action  of  ejectment)  to  recorer  the  rents 
withheld  from  the  owner  during  the  period  of  his 
being  kept  oat  of  possemion.  If  the  property  r»- 
coTered  were  not  a  hoase,  bat  land  (in  Uie  more 
confined  sense  of  the  word),  the  action  far  the 
rents  and  profiu  was  called  n^vov  9ijn|.  It 
from  the  fau^foage  of  the  grammarians,  that  these 
conld  be  brooaht  to  try  the  title  to  the 
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estate,  as  well  as  ior  the  abore-mentioned  pupose. 
Perhaps  both  the  tenement  and  the  intermediate 
profite  might  be  reoovered  by  one  soit,  bat  the  pro- 
ceeding would  be  more  hamurdoos,  because  a  fiulure 
in  one  part  of  the  demand  would  involve  the  loee 
of  the  whole  cause.  Thus,  the  title  of  a  party  to 
the  land  itsdf  might  have  expired,  as  for  mstance 
where  he  held  under  a  lease  fiv  a  term ;  yet  he 
would  be  entitled  to  recover  certain  bygone  profite 
from  one  who  had  dispoeeessed  him.  Theretore  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  Skoi  w.  and  «ap.  might 
mfmetiet  be  confined  to  those  cases  where  the 
rente  and  profite  only  were  the  subject  of  claim. 
We  are  told  that,  if  the  defendant,  after  a  judg- 
ment in  one  of  theee  actions,  still  reftised  to  give 
satisfrction,  an  e^(af  SUcif  might  be  commenced 
against  him,  of  which  the  effect  was,  that  the 
plaintiff  obtained  a  right  to  indemnify  himself  out 
of  the  uliole  property  of  the  defendant.  Schtimann 
obeerves,  that  this  was  a  drcuitous  proceeding, 
when  the  plaintiff  might  take  immediate  steps  to 
execution  by  means  of  entiy  and  eiectment.  His 
conjecture,  however,  that  the  e^Mf  9^  was  in 
yii^M»nt  times  an  important  advantage,  when  real 
pcoperty  eonld  not  in  the  first  instance  be  taken  in 
execution,  is  probably  not  fiv  from  the  truth,  and 
is  supported  by  analogy  to  the  hws  of  other 
nations,  which,  being  (in  the  infimcy  of  civiliza- 
tion) framed  by  the  kndowners  only,  bear  marks 
of  a  watchful  jealousy  of  any  encroachment  upon 
their  rights.  He  remarks  also^  that  the  giving  to 
the  party  the  choice  between  a  milder  and  a  more 
stringent  remedy,  accords  with  the  general  tenor 
and  spirit  of  the  Athenian  ktws.  We  may  add, 
that  our  own  law  furnishes  an  illnstnUion  of  this, 
vis.,  where  Uie  plaintiff  has  obtained  a  judgment, 
he  has  the  option  of  proceeding  at  once  to  execu- 
r  bii^giog  an  action   on  the  judgment; 


though  with  us  the  Uuter  meaeure  is  considered 
the  more  vexatious,  as  it  increases  the  costs,  and  is 
rendered  lem  necceeary  by  the  fecility  with  which 
exeeotions  can  be  levied.  At  Athens  the  /(o^ir. 
SUni,  as  it  was  the  ultimate  and  most  eIRcadona 
remedy,  drew  with  it  also  more  penal  coneeqnences, 
as  is  explained  ander  EiimATBLA.  [Meier,  AtL 
ProtL  p.  749.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

ENOMCyriA  (^W«pier(a).    [EzBBCtTU&] 

ENSIS.     [0LAOIU&] 

E'NTASIS  (Irraritjl  The  most  ancient  co- 
lumns  now  exisdbg  are  remaricable  for  the  extreme 
diminutinn  of  the  shaft  betwesn  ite  lower  and  upper 
extremity,  the  sides  of  which,  like  those  of  a  cone, 
converge  immediately  and  reguhvly  from  the  base 
to  the  neck,  so  that  the  edge  forms  a  straight  line— 
a  mode  of  construction  which  is  wanting  in  grace 
and  apparent  solidity.  To  eonect  this,  a  swelling 
outline,  called  saftms  (Vitruv.  iii.  2,  iv.  8),  was 
given  to  the  shaft,  which  seeom  to  have  been  the 
first  stsp  towards  enmbining  gnoe  and  grandeur  in 
the  Doric  column. 

The  original  form  is  represented  by  the  figure  on 
the  left  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
finm  the  gnat  temple  at  Poeidonia  (Paestnm), 
which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  temples  now  ro> 
maining  ;  that  on  the  right  shows  the  ealosM,  and 
is  from  a  buildioi'  of  nuher  later  construction  in 
the  same  dty.  Two  other  examples  of  the  same 
style  are  stiU  to  be  seen  in  Italy,  one  belonging  to 
an  ancient  temple  at  Alba  Focinensis  (Piraneti, 
Magimtf.  tW  Rom,  tev.  SI.  fig.  6),  and  the  other 
at  Rome,  on  the  sepulchre  of  C.  PublicinSi  (/ft. 
fig.  7.) 


In  the  example  at  Paestnm  the  greatest  devin- 
tion  which  the  curved  edge  of  the  column  makee 
from  the  straight  line  of  the  cone  of  which  the 
pillar  may  be  considered  as  a  part,  is  at  about  the 
middle  M  the  height,  but  it  still  keeps  within  the 
line  of  a  peipendicalar  drawn  from  toe  circumfer- 
ence of  the  base  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  column 
is  thickest  at  the  base :  both  these  properties  aro 
deariy  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  woodcut. 
(Omp.  Stieglits,  ArckwtL  d,  BoMhuul,  vol  i. 
pwieh)  [A.R.] 
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ECRA.    [AiomA.] 

EPANOE'LIA  (hrteyytXia).  If  a  citiseii  of 
Athens  bad  inemred  ten/da^  the  priyileg«  of  taking 
part  or  speaidng  in  the  public  aasembly  was  for- 
feited [Atimia].  But  as  it  sometime*  might 
happen  that  a  perMn,  though  not  fonnally  declared 
ftrifioy,  had  committed  Mich  crimes  as  would,  on 
accusation,  draw  upon  him  this  punishment,  it  was 
of  course  desiiuble  that  such  individuals,  like  real 
irtfiotj  should  be  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  dtisens.  WhencTer,  therefore,  such  a 
perBon  ventured  to  speak  in  the  assembly,  any 
Athenian  citisen  had  the  right  to  come  forward  in 
the  assembly  itself  (Aeschin.  c  1\marcL  p.  104), 
and  demand  of  him  to  establish  his  right  to  speak 
by  a  trial  or  examination  of  his  conduct  (8oicifuur(a 
rov  fi(ov\  and  this  demand,  denouncement,  or 
threat,  was  called  hrayytXia,  or  ^royyt Xia  Soici' 
ftaaias.  The  impeached  individual  was  then  com- 
pelled to  desist  from  speaking,  sad  to  submit  to  a 
scrutiny  into  his  conduct  (Pollux,  viiL  43 ;  Suidas, 
g.  V.  4meyy€kUi\  and  if  he  was  convicted,  a  fonnal 
declaration  of  kriftia  followed. 

Some  writers  have  confounded  the  IroyycXfa 
with  8o«(/i4Mr(a,  and  considered  the  two  words  as 
synonjrms  ;  but  from  the  statements  made  above, 
it  is  evident  that  the  iotctfuurla  is  the  actual  trial, 
while  the  iwayytXia  is  only  the  threat  to  subject 
a  man  to  the  9oKifituria:  hence  the  expression 
hrayyiW^of  9oKtfuurlt».  (Schttmann,  De  Comii, 
p.  232.  note  8.  transl.)  Other  writers,  such  as  Har- 
poendon  and  Suidas,  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish 
between  4'rQyytXia  and  lrB«i{<t :  the  latter  is  an 
accusation  against  persons  who,  though  they  had 
been  declared  ftri/xoi,  nevertheless  ventured  to 
assume  the  rights  of  citixeus  in  the  public  assem- 
bly ;  whereas  HoyytKia  applied  only  to  those  who 
had  not  yet  been  convicted  of  the  crime  laid  to 
their  charge,  but  were  only  threatened  with^p  ac- 
cusation for  the  first  time.  (Meier,  AtL  Proo, 
p.  210  ;  Schomann,  De  Comit,  p.  232,  note  7. 
transL)  Wachsmuth  {HeUen,  AlUrUmmak,  vol.  iL 
p.  236,  2d  edit)  seems  to  be  inclined  to  consider 
the  prrropudi  ypa^  to  be  connected  or  identical 
with  the  iTayy^Ktoy  but  the  former,  according  to 
the  definitions  of  Photius  and  Suidas,  was  in  reality 
quite  a  different  thing,  inasmuch  as  it  was  intended 
to  prevent  orators  from  saying  or  doing  unhiwful 
things  in  the  assembly  where  they  had  a  right  to 
come  forward ;  whereas  the  iTtetyyeXia  was  a  de- 
nunciation, or  a  promise  to  prove  that  the  orator 
bad  no  right  at  all  to  speak  in  the  assembly.  [L.  S.] 

EPARITI  (^raf>troi),the  name  of  the  standing 
army  in  Arcadia,  which  was  formed  to  preserve 
the  independence  of  the  Arcadian  towns,  when 
they  became  united  as  one  state  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Spartans  at  Leuctm.  They  were  5000  in 
number,  and  were  paid  by  the  stote.  (Xen.  Hell, 
vii.  4.  §  34,  viL  5.  §  3 ;  Diod.  xv.  62,  67 ;  Hesych. 
s.  V,  iiropiifrot ;  Bejot,  in  M6nu  de  rjoad,  des 
Inecrip.  xxxiL  p.  234  ;  Kellermann,  De  Re  MiUtari 
Arradum^  p.  44  ;  Wachsmuth,  HelUn.  AUertkunuk 
vol.  L  p.  283,  2d  ed.) 

EPAU'LIA.    [Matrimonium.] 

EPEITNACTAE  (^»€woifTor),  a  class  of 
citizens  at  Sparta  who  are  said  to  have  been  the 
offspring  of  skves  and  the  widows  of  Spartan 
citizens.  Theopompus  tells  us  (Athen.  vil  p. 
271,  d)  that  in  the  Messenian  war,  in  consequence 
^f  the  great  losses  which  the  Spartans  sustained, 

7  married  the  widows  of  those  who  were  slain  | 
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to  helots,  and  that  these  helots  were  admitted  1» 
the  citiiettship  under  the  name  of  iatemmcraL 
Diodorus  (Mai,  Exe,  Fat  p.  10)  also  calls  the  par> 
tisans  of  Phahuthus  hrwimxroL  [Pakthsniab.  j 
(Thirlwall,  HieL  of  Greece^  voL  L  p.  353;  MUller. 
Dor.  ill  3.  §  5.) 

EPHEBE'UM.    [Otmnabium.] 

EPHE'BUS  (l^^il^os),  the  name  of  an  Athenian 
youth  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of  1 8.  (Pollux, 
viii.  105  ;  Harpocnt  s.  o.  'Eri3itrcs  'H«VKra<). 
The  state  of  4^eia  lasted  for  two  years,  till  the 
young  men  had  attained  the  age  of  20,  when  tbej 
became  men,  and  were  admitted  to  share  all  the 
righto  and  duties  of  a  citisen,  for  which  the  law 
did  not  prescribe  a  more  advanced  age.  That  the 
young  men,  when  they  became  li^i|^o<,  did  not  re^ 
ceive  cdl  the  privileges  of  full  citizens,  is  admitted 
on  all  hands ;  but  Irom  the  assertion  of  Pollux  and 
Harpocration,  who  state  that  their  names  were  not 
entered  in  the  lexiarchic  registers  until  they  had 
completed  their  20th  year,  that  is  to  say,  until  they 
had  gone  through  the  period  of  <^n^c(a,  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  not  looked  upon  as  citizens  aa 
long  as  they  were  I^Coi,  and  that  consequently 
they  enjoyed  none  of  the  privileges  of  full  citizens. 
But  we  have  sufficient  ground  for  believing,  that 
the  names  of  young  men  at  the  time  they  became 
l^i?tfoi,  were  entered  as  citizens  in  the  lexiarchic 
registers,  for  Lycuigns  (0.  Leocrat,  p.  189)  uses  the 
expressions  (f^^oifylyveirikuBikd  els  rh  Kii^iapxuc6» 
ypafjLiwrttev  4yypd^<r$cu  as  synonjrmous.  The 
statement  of  Harpocration  and  Photius  is  therefore 
probably  nothing  but  a  fiilse  inference  from  the  fiict, 
that  young  men  before  the  completion  of  their  20th 
year  were  not  allowed  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
public  asstnnbly ;  or  it  may  be,  that  it  arose  out  of 
the  law  which,  as  SchSmann  (De  Omit  p.  71, 
transl.)  interprets  it,  prescribed  that  no  Athenian 
should  be  enrolled  in  the  lexiarchic  registers  before 
the  attainment  of  the  18th,  or  after  the  completion 
of  the  20th  year  [Docimasia.]  From  the  oration 
of  Demosthenes  against  Aphobus  (pi  814,  &c.  ; 
compare  «.  Onelor.  p.  868),  we  see  that  some  of 
the  privileges  of  citizens  were  conferred  upon  young 
men  on  becoming  l^iytfoi :  Demosthenes  himsell^  at 
the  age  of  18,  entered  upon  his  patrimony,  and 
brought  an  action  against  his  guardians ;  one  Man- 
titheus  (Demosth.  e.  BoeoL  De  Dote,  p.  1009)  re- 
Utes  that  he  married  at  the  age  of  18  ;  and  Uiese 
iacts  are  stated  in  such  a  manner  that  we  must 
infer  that  their  occurrence  had  nothing  extra- 
ordinary, but  were  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
custom. 

Before  a  youth  was  enrolled  among  the  ephebi, 
he  had  to  undergo  a  ^oxtfuuria,  the  object  of  which 
was  partly  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  the  son  of 
Athenian  citizens,  or  adopted  by  a  citizen,  and 
partly  whether  his  body  was  sufficiently  developed 
and  strong  to  undertake  the  duties  which  now  de- 
volved upon  him.  (Aristoph.  Ve^.  533,  with  the 
Schol ;  Demosth.  c.  Onetor,  p.  868  ;  Xen.  De  Rep, 
Ath,  c.  3.  §  4 ;  Plato,  Ot/b,  p.  51,  with  Stall- 
banm*s  note  p.  174.  Eng.  transl.)  Schomann  (Le.) 
believes  that  this  9oKtfuuria  only  applied  to  orphans, 
but  Aristophanes  and  Plato  mention  it  in  such  a 
general  way,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for 
such  a  supposition.  After  the  9oKifieuria  the  young 
men  received  in  the  assembly  a  shield  and  a  lance 
(Aristot  ap.  HarpoeraL  e.  v.  AoKtfioffia) ;  but 
those  whose  fothers  had  fiUlen  in  the  defence  of 
their  country,  received  a  complete  suit  of  armour 
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in  the  thcAlre.  (Aetchin.  e.  QmpL  p.  75,  ed.  Steph.; 
Plato,  Memx,  p.  249,  with  St&UbMmi^  iwte.)     It 
McoM   to  hftTe  been  oo  ths  occamn  tliftt  the 
g^^get  took  an  oath  in  the  temple  of  Artemii 
A^aaroe  (Demoith.  Db  Fait.  L^,  n.  438 ;  Pollu, 
▼iiL  1 06),  by  which  they  pledged  toemaelTei  never 
to  diegiaoe  their  anot  or  to  dnert  their  eemadet ; 
to  fight  to  the  fatft  in  the  defiBnce  of  their  coontry, 
its  ^taitaod  hearthe  ;  to  leave  their  eoontiy  not  in 
a  wone  bnt  in  a  better  itato  than  thej  fbond  it; 
to  obej  the  magiitntet  and  the  fakwt ;  to  reiiit  all 
attenpto  to  nbTert  the  inetitotioiis  of  Attica,  and 
finally  to  respect  the  religion  of  their  fere&therL 
Thia  eoleninitj  took  place  towanU  the  cloee  of  the 
year  {im  ii^9tp9«ia.t%  and  the  featiTe  teaion  bore 
the  nanw  of  1^40.     {lwieoM^DeApottod,e.2B; 
Demoeth.  e.  Leoekar.  p.  10!i2.)     The  ezteraal  dia- 
tinctioa  of  the  f^i|tfof  eooaifted  in  the  x^*^  >nd 
the  v^o^ef.     (Uenttterhoia,  ad  PcUm,  x.  164.) 
During  the  two  ycaia  of  the  i^ufi^  which  may 
he  oonaidered  aa  a  kind  of  apprentieethip  in  ami, 
and  in  which  the  yoong  men  prepared  themMlvei  for 
the  higher  dntiee  of  full  citaeiu,  they  wen  gene- 
nlly  sent  into  the  ooontry,  under  the  same  of 
wc^fveAm,  to  keep  wateh  in  the  towns  and  tor- 
treaeca,  on  the  eoaat  and  frontier,  and  to  perform 
other  dotiea  which  might  be  neccamry  finr  toe  pro- 
tection of  Attica.   (PoUuz,  TiiL  106 ;  Photina,  $.  v. 
n^piwoXat:  Plato, />s  l4y.  Ti  pi  760,  c.)     [L.a.] 
EPHEGE'SIS  (^^^<ns).    [Enobixib.] 
EPHE'SIA  (f^<naV  a  great  panegyria  of  the 
loniana  at  Epheeiit,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
loniaos  in  Asia     It  was  held  every  year,  and  had, 
like  all  panegyreia,  a  twofold  cbancter,  that  of  a 
bond  of  political  union  among  the  Greeks  of  the 
Ionian  race,  and  that  of  a  common  worship  of  the 
Ephcaian  Artemis.     (Dionys.  HaL  Antiq,  Rom,  it. 
a  229,  cd.  Sylbuig  ;  Stiabo,  ziv.  p.  639.)     The 
Ephesia  contmaed  to  be  held  m  the  time  of  Tha- 
cydides  and  Strsbo,  and  the  former  compares  it 
(liL   104)    to    the    ancient   panegyris  of  Deles 
[Delia],  where  a  great  number  of  the  lonians 
asaemUad  with  their  wives  and  children.    Re- 
specting the  paiticohn  of  its  celebration,  we  onlv 
know  that  it  was  accompanied  with  much  mirth 
and  feasting,  and  that  mystical  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered to  the  Ephesian  goddess.  (Strabo,tc.)  That 
games  and  contests  formed  likewise  a  chief  nut  of 
the  solemnities  is  clear  from  Hesychius  (s.  r.\  who 
calls  the  Ephesia  an  &ydbr  twi^artis.    (Compare 
Pans.  viL  2.  i  4  ;  MiUIer,  Z>or.  ii  9.  |  8  ;  Bdekh, 
CWp.  Inaaipt,  il  n.  2909.) 

From  the  numner  in  which  Thncydides  and 
Strabo  speak  of  the  Ephesia,  it  seems  that  it  was 
only  a  panegyris  of  some  lonians,  perhaps  of  those 
who  lived  m  Ephesns  itself  and  its  vicinity. 
Thocydides  seems  to  indicate  this  by  comparing  it 
with  the  Dclian  panegyris,  which  likewise  con- 
sisted only  of  the  lonians  of  the  islands  near 
Delos  ;  and  Strabo,  who  calls  the  great  national 
paneffyris  of  idl  the  lonians  in  the  Panioninm  the 
mov^  wayifptpis  rSiw  *Ii^r»r,  applies  to  the  Ephesia 
simply  the  name  warfr/vpit.  It  may,  however, 
have  existed  ever  since  the  time  when  Ephesns  was 
the  head  of  the  Ionian  colonies  in  Asia.  [L>  S.] 
E'PHESIS  (f^o-tf).  [Appxllatio.] 
EPHESTRIS  {i^wrpis),  [Amcrts.] 
E'PHETAE  {44>4Tai)f  the  name  of  certain 
judges  at  Athens.  They  were  fifty-one  in  nunrber, 
selected  from  noble  fiunilies  {kptariw^v  alp*$4rr9s\ 
and  more  than  fifty  yean  of  age.    They  formed  a 
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tribunal  of  treat  antiquity,  so  much  so,  indeed* 
that  Pollux  (Till  125X  M^bed  their  institution  to 
Draco ;  moreover,  if  we  can  depend  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Plutarch  {Solom^  c.  19),  one  of  Solon's 
laws  (i^ePf t)  MftakM  of  the  courts  of  the  Ephetae 
and  Ateiopagus  as  eo-exiatent  before  the  time  of 
that  legislator.  Again,  we  are  told  by  Pollux 
(t  e.),  Uie  Ephetae  fbrmeily  sat  in  one  or  other  of 
the  five  eouits,  aeeording  to  the  nature  of  the 


they  had  to  tiy.  In  historical  times,  how- 
OTer,  they  sat  in /bironly.  called  respectively  the 
court  by  the  Palladinm  (r6  M  IlaXAflAty ),  by  the 
Delphinium  (r^  iwl  A<XfiWy),by  the  Prytaneium 
M  4e)  n^mrfiy),  and  the  court  at  Phreatto  or 
Zea  (rh  4w  ♦ptarrpc).  At  the  first  of  these  courts 
they  tried  cases  of  unintentional,  at  the  second,  of 
intentional  but  justifiable  homicide,  such  as  slay- 
ing another  in  self-defence,  taking  the  life  of  an 
adulterer,  killfaig  a  tyrant  or  a  nightly  robber. 
(Pkt  LBff.  ix.  p.  874.)  At  the  Prytaneium,  by  a 
strange  custom,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  deodaad,  they  passed  sentence  upon  the 
instrument  of  murder  when  the  perpetrator  of  the 
act  was  not  known.  In  the  court  at  Phreatto,  on 
the  seashore  at  the  Peiraeeus,  they  tried  such  per- 
sons aa  were  charged  with  wilful  murder  during 
a  temporary  exile  for  unintentional  homicide.  In 
cases  of  this  sort,  a  defendant  pleaded  his  cause  on 
board  ship  (riff  yiis  pkif  fartf/MMf ),  the  judges 
sitting  close  by  hhn  on  shore.  (Dem.  e.  Arittoer, 
pw644.)  Now  we  know  that  the  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  wilful  murder  was  by  SoIon*s  laws  entrusted 
to  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Demosthenes  (t  c.)  in  connection  with  the  four 
courts  in  which  the  Ephetae  sat  Moreover,  Draco, 
in  his  T%e$mi^  spoke  of  the  Epkeias  oa/y,  though 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Areiopagus  in  cases  of 
murder  is  admitted  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity. 
Hence  Mllller  {Eummid,  |  65)  conjectures  that 
the  court  of  the  Areiopagus  was  anciently  included 
in  the  five  courts  of  the  Ephetae,  and  infers,  more- 
over, the  eariy  existence  of  a  senate  at  Athens, 
resembling  the  Geroosia  at  Sjparta,  and  invested 
with  the  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  homicide.  (Thiri- 
wall,  IfuL  o/Greeoe^  vol.  il  p.  41.)  The  name  of 
Ephetae  given  to  the  memben  of  this  council  was, 
aa  he  conceives,  rather  derived  from  their  granting 
a  licence  to  avenge  blood  {ol  ^o^ i  r^  Mpof^ry 
rhp  daSpniXimp')  than  their  being  ai^>ea]ed  to,  or 
from  the  trsnsfer  to  them  of  a  jurisdiction  which 
before  the  tnne  of  Draco  had  belonged  to  the 
kings.  (Pdlux,  L  o.)  If  this  hypothesis  be  true, 
it  becomes  a  question,  why  and  when  was  this 
separation  of  the  oonrto  made  ?  Gn  this  subject 
MUller  adds,  that  when  an  act  of  homicide  was 
not  punished  by  death  or  perpetual  banishment, 
the  perpetrator  had  to  receive  expiation.  [Exsi- 
LiUM.J  Now  the  atonement  for  blood  and  the 
purification  of  a  shedder  of  blood  came  under  the 
sacred  law  of  Athens,  the  knowledge  of  which  was 
confined  to  the  old  nobility,  even  after  they  had 
lost  their  political  power.  [Exkoktax.]  Con- 
sequently tne  administration  of  the  rights  of  ex- 
piation could  not  be  taken  away  fh>m  them,  and 
none  but  an  aristocratical  court  like  that  of  the 
Ephetae  would  be  competent  to  grant  permission 
of  expiation  for  homicide,  and  to  preside  over  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  it  Aoeordingly,  that 
court  reteined  the  right  of  decision  in  actions  for 
manslaughter,  in  which  a  temporary  flight  was 
followed  by  expiation,  and  also  in  cases  of  justifi- 
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able  homicide,  whether  from  the  timilarity  of  the 
ktter  (as  regards  the  guilt  of  the  perpetrator)  to 
acts  of  accidental  hcmiicide,  or  as  requiring  a  like 
expiation.  (Plat  Ltg,  ix.  ppu  864,  875.)  For 
acts  of  wilful  murder,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
punishment  was  either  death  or  ici^vylo,  and 
therefcNTe  no  expiation  {KiBoLpvii)  was  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice  in  such  cases, 
so  that  there  could  be  no  objecticm  against  their 
being  tried  by  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus,  though 
its  members  did  not  of  necessity  belong  to  the  old 
aristocracy. 

Such  briefly  are  the  reasons  which  Miiller 
alleges  in  support  of  this  hypothesis,  and  if  they 
are  valid  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  separa- 
tion alluded  to  was  effected  when  the  Athenian 
nobility  lost  their  supremacy  in  the  state,  and  a 
timocracy  or  aristocracy  of  wealth  was  substituted 
for  an  aristocracy  of  birth.  This,  as  is  well  known, 
happened  in  the  time  of  Solon. 

Lastly,  we  may  remark,  that  the  comparatiyely 
unimportant  and  antiquated  duties  of  the  Ephetae 
sufficiently  explain  the  statement  in  PoUux  (/.  &), 
that  their  court  gradually  lost  all  respect,  and  be- 
came at  last  an  object  of  ridicule.  [R.  W.] 

EPHITPIUM  {lurrpilii^^  iit>linrtoy,i<t>linrttw\ 
a  saddle.  Although  the  Greeks  occasionally  rode 
without  any  saddle  (M  if^iXov  Tnrou,  Xenoph.  De 
Re  Equet,  yiL  5),  yet  they  commonly  used  one, 
and  firam  them  the  name,  together  with  the  thing, 
was  borrowed  by  the  Romans.  ( Varr.  De  Re  RusL 
ii  7  ;  Caes.  B.  G,  ir.  2 ;  Hor.  EpitL  L  14.  43  ; 
Oellius,  T.  5.)  It  has  indeed  been  asserted,  that 
the  use  of  saddles  was  unknown  until  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era.  But  Ginxrot,  in  his  valuable 
work  on  the  histoiy  of  carriages  (toL  ii  c  26), 
has  shown,  both  from  the  general  practice  of  the 
Egyptians  and  other  Oriental  nations,  from  the 
nictures  preserved  on  the  walls  of  houses  at  Hercu- 
laneum,  and  from  the  expressions  employed  by  J. 
Caesar  and  other  authors,  that  the  term  **  ephip- 
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pium ""  denoted  not  a  mere  hone-cloth,  a  skin,  or 
a  flexible  covering  of  any  kind,  but  a  saddle-tree, 
or  frame  of  wood,  which,  afler  being  filled  with  a 
stuffing  of  wool  or  clothl  was  covered  with  softer 
materuils,  and  &stened  by  means  of  a  girth  (cuum^ 
lum^  zona)  upon  the  back  of  the  animal  The 
ancient  saddles  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  thus 
far  dififierent  from  ours,  that  the  cover  stretched 
upon  the  hard  frame  was  probably  of  stuffed  or 
padded  cloth  rather  than  leather,  and  that  the 
saddle  was,  as  it  were,  a  cushion  fitted  to  the 
horse's  back.  Pendent  cloths  {ffrp&fugra,  ttraia) 
were  always  attached  to  it  so  as  to  cover  the  sides 
of  the  animal ;  but  it  was  not  provided  with  stir- 
rups. As  a  substitute  for  the  use  of  stirrups  the 
horses,  more  particularly  in  Spain,  were  taught  to 
kneel  at  the  word  of  command,  when  their  riders 
wished  to  mount  them.  See  the  preceding  figure 
firom  an  antique  lamp  found  at  Herculaneum,  and 
compare  Strabo,  iiL  1.  p.  436,  ed.  Sieb. ;  and  Silius 
Italicus,  X.  465. 

The  saddle  with  the  pendent  cloths  is  also  ex- 
hibited in  the  annexed  coin  of  Q.  Labienus. 


The  term  **  Ephippium  ^  was  in  later  times  in 
part  supplanted  by  the  word  ^'sella,*^  and  the  more 
specific  expression  **  sella  equestris.**        [J.  Y.] 

ETHORI  ("E^^opot).  Magistrates  called  ^;Mbrt 
or  •'Overseers"  were  common  to  many  Dorian 
constitutions  in  times  of  remote  antiquity.  Gyrene 
and  the  mother  state  of  Thera  may  be  mentioned 
as  examples :  the  latter  colonized  firom  Laconia  in 
early  ages,  and  where,  as  we  are  told,  the  ephors 
were  i-r^yvfioij  i.  e,  gave  their  name  to  their  year 
of  office.  (HeracL  Pont  4.)  The  ephoralty  at 
Sparta  is  classed  by  Herodotus  (L  65)  among  the 
institutions  of  Lycurgus.  Since,  however,  the 
ephori  are  not  mentioned  in  the  oracle  which  con- 
tains a  general  outline  of  the  constitution  ascribed 
to  him  (Plut  Lycurg,  6),  we  may  infer  that  no 
new  powers  were  given  to  them  by  that  legislator, 
or  in  the  age  of  which  he  may  be  considered  the 
representative.  Another  account  refers  the  insti- 
tuticm  of  the  Spartan  ephoralty  to  Theopompus 
(b.  c  770 — 720),  who  is  said  to  have  founded 
this  office  with  a  view  of  limiting  the  authority  of 
the  kings,  and  to  have  justified  the  innovation  by 
remarking  that  **  he  handed  down  the  royal  power 
to  his  descendants  more  durable,  because  he  had 
diminished  it"  (Aristot  PoUt.  v.  9.)  The  in- 
consistency  of  these  accounts  is  still  fiirther  com- 
plicated by  a  speech  of  Cleomenes  III.,  who  is  re- 
presented to  have  stated  (Plut  CZeom,  10)  that  the 
ephors  were  originally  appointed  by  the  kings,  to 
act  for  them  in  a  judicial  capacity  (vp^s  rb  K^vtuf) 
during  their  absence  from  Sparta  in  the  first  Mes- 
senian  war,  and  that  it  was  only  by  gradual 
usurpations  that  these  new  magistrates  had  made 
tlicmselves  paramount  even  over  the  kings  them- 
selves. Now,  according  to  some  authorities  (Thirl- 
wall.  Hid.  of  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  353),  Polydorus,  the 
colleague  of  Theopompus,  and  one  of  the  kings 
under  whom  the  first  Messenian  war  (b.  &  743—- 
723)  was  completed,  appropriated  depart  of  the 
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eonqwrcd  Mff  niin  tetntofy  to  tb*  ugflMntation 
of  the  Bomber  of  partioot  of  land  bmwmhj  hy  the 
Sputan — aa  aagmentatiaii  whicn  impUet  an  in- 
creaae  in  the  nomber  of  Spartan  dtiaaia.  Bat  the 
epbon,  aa  we  thaU  aee  hereafter,  were  the  npe- 
lentativee  of  the  whole  nation,  and  therefore,  if  m 
the  reign  of  Theopompaa  the  firanchiee  at  Sparta 
was  extended  to  a  new  claia  of  citiaene  who  noTer- 
theleio  were  not  {daoed  on  an  eqoalitj  with  the 
old  ones  (^m9iadaiF€s\  the  epbon  wonid  tbeneeibr- 
vard  ftand  in  a  new  noaition  with  wipect  to  the 
kinga,  and  the  eoandlkra  {cl  «)  ifmn^s)  who  were 
elected  from  the  higher  damu  Moreover,  it  ia 
not  impiobaUe  that,  daring  the  abaoice  of  the 
kin^  the  epbon  neoiped,  or  bad  eonfened  npon 
them,  powen  whieb  did  not  originallj  bebn^  to 
them;  lo  that,  from  both  theae  canaea,  thebr 
anthority  amy  have  bfen  eo  §kt  altered  at  to  lend 
to  the  opinion  that  the  craatimi  of  the  oOee,  and 
not  merely  an  extensioa  of  iti  power^  took  place 
during  the  reign  of  Theopompaa.  Again,  aa  Tbiri- 
wall  obeerrea,  **  if  the  extension  of  the  ephoralty 
was  connected  with  the  admimion  of  aa  inferior 
dam  of  dtisena  to  the  franchise,  the  comparison 
which  Cicero  (De  Ug,  iil  7,  Db  Rtp.  it  S3) 
dnwB  between  the  ephoralty  and  the  Roman 
tribunate  would  be  more  applicable  than  be  him- 
■elf  suspected,  and  would  throw  a  light  en  the 
■eeming  contradiction  of  the  epbon  being  all- 
powcrinl,  though  the  dam  which  they  more  espe- 
ciaily  represented  enjoyed  only  a  limited  fmn- 
chiscL"  {HiaL  o/Cfnete^  toL  I  p.  85«.)  But  after 
sil,  the  nvious  accounts  which  we  bsTo  been  consi- 
dering merely  show  how  different  were  the  opi- 
nioiu,  and  how  little  historical  the  statements, 
sboot  the  origin  of  the  ephoralty.  (MUUer, 
DorioMMy  iii.  c  7  ;  and  see  Clinton,  P,  Mi,  rcL  I 
Appendix  6.) 

We  tbereiRDre  proceed  to  iuTestigate  the  func- 
tions and  authority  of  the  epbon  m  historical  times, 
after  fint  obserring  that  their  office,  conndered  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  kings  and  coundl,  and  m  that 
mpect  peculiar  tu  Sparta  alone  of  the  Dorian  sUtos, 
woald  haTe  been  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  of  Lycnrgns,  and  that  their  gndual 
osnrpations  and  encroachments  were  frcilitated  by 
the  vague  and  indefinite  nature  of  their  duties. 
Their  number,  fire,  appean  to  have  been  alwavs 
the  Mme,  and  was  probably  connected  with  the 
fire  divisions  of  the  town  of  Sparta,  namely,  the 
fivor  mAfuu^  Limnae,  Mesoa,  Pitana,  Cyneaum,  and 
the  n^Aif  or  dty  property  so  called,  aiunnd  which 
the  Kmfuu  ky.  {PkUolog.  Mumm,  toI.  iL  p.  52.) 
They  were  elected  from  and  by  the  people  (4 
cTorrwr),  without  any  qualification  of  age  or 
property,  and  without  nndeigoing  any  scrutiny  (o/ 
Tvx^rrct)  ;  so  that,  as  Aristotle  remarks  {Polit.  il 
7),  the  9nf»os  enjoyed  through  them  a  partidpa- 
tion  in  the  highest  magistracy  of  the  state.  The 
prreise  mode  of  their  election  is  not  known,  but 
Aristotle  {Lc)  •pnks  of  it  as  being  yery  puerile  ; 
and  PbUo  {Ltp,  iil  p.  692)  describes  their  office 
as  fn^r  rlfff  «Ai|pvrj}t  htpd/ums^  words  which 
>D*7  f^y  ^  •  ^ran^  of  A  directhig  and  discrimin- 
ating principle  in  the  eleeton,  without  of  necessity 
implying  an  election  by  lot  Ther  entered  upon 
office  at  the  autumnal  solstice,  and  the  fint  in  rank 
of  the  five  save  his  name  to  the  year,  which  was 
called  after  nim  in  all  dvil  transactions.  (MUlIer, 
Dor,  iiL  7.  §  7.)  Their  meetings  were  held  in  the 
public  building  called  Vx*<«^»  w^th  in  some  re- 
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spects  mnnblcd  the  Piytanrtum  at  Athena,  aa 

being  the  place  where  foreignen  and  smhamadtwi 
were  entertained,  and  where,  moreover,  the  ephon 
took  their  meals  together.     (Pausan.  iil  1).  1 2.) 

The  epbon  also  possessed  judicial  anthority, 
on  which  aubject  Aristotle  (PoUL  iiL  1)  remarks 
that  they  decided  in  dvil  suits  {MUtm  rmf  rvyife. 
Aaisir),  and  generally  in  actiooa  of  great  im- 
portanee  (apCmr  fuydKmf  aV^^S  PoliL  il  6) ; 
whereaa  the  council  pmided  over  capital  crimes 
{9Ucmi  foMaal).  In  this  arrangement  we  see  an 
exemplification  of  a  practice  eomroon  to  many  of 
the  ancient  Greek  smtea,  aeeording  to  which  a 
criminal  jurisdiction  was  given  to  courts  of  aris- 
tocratic composition,  while  civil  actkms  were  d»- 
cidod  by  popular  tribnnala.  [Compare  Ephbtab 
and  Abbiopaous.]  But  with  this  avil  jurisdiction 
was  united  a  eensofial  aotherity,  sueb  aa  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  epbon  at  Cyrme :  lor  example,  the 
ephon  punished  a  man  for  having  brought  money 
faito  the  state  (Phit  tfwm.  19),  and  othen  for  in- 
dolence, i^hol  ad  fhtfyd,  I  B4.)  WearetoU 
also,  that  they  inspected  the  clothing  and  the  bed- 
ding of  the  young  men.  (Athen.  xii.  p.  650.) 
Moreover,  lomething  like  a  superintendence  over 
the  laws  and  their  execution  is  nnplied  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  edict,  which  ther  published  on  entering 
upon  their  office,  ordering  the  citiaens  **  to  shave 
the  upper  lip  (/A^ffrmra),  i. «.  to  be  mbmiMive,  and 
to  obey  the  laws.**  Now  the  symbolical  and  archaic 
character  of  this  expmsien  leemB  to  prove  that  the 
ephon  exercised  such  a  general  superintendence 
from  very  eariy  times,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
**  that  in  the  hands  of  able  men,  it  would  alone 
prove  an  instrument  of  unlimited  power.**  (Thiri- 
wall,  ffiM  ^Greeet^  voL  L  p.  855.) 

Their  jurisdiction  and  power  were  still  farther 
increased  by  the  pririlege  of  instituting  scintinieo 
(fMiwai)  into  the  conduct  of  all  the  magistrates, 
on  which  Aristotle  {PoUL  il  6L 1 17)  observes  that 
it  was  a  very  great  gift  to  the  ephoralty  (rovro  M 
Tf  ifep^lf  fi^ra  Alar  rh  8«por).  Nor  were  they 
obliged  to  wait  till  a  magistrate  had  completed  his 
term  of  office,  since,  even  before  its  termination, 
they  might  exereise  the  privilege  of  deposition 
(Xen.  />s  ifs.  Lae.  riil  4.)  Even  the  kings  them- 
•elves  could  be  brought  before  their  tribunal  (aa 
Cleomenes  was  for  bribery,  <i»po8oc<a,  Herod,  vl 
82),  though  they  were  not  obliged  to  answer  a 
summons  to  appear  there,  till  it  Imd  been  repeated 
three  times.  (Plut.  Cifom,  10.)  In  extreme  cases, 
the  ephon  were  aleo  competent  to  lay  an  accusation 
against  the  kings  as  wdl  as  the  other  magistrates, 
and  bring  them  to  a  capital  trial  before  the  great 
court  of  justice.  (Xen.  L  e.  ;  Herod,  vl  85.) 
If  they  lat  aa  judges  themselves,  they  were  only 
able,  according  to  M  Uller,  to  impose  a  fine,  and 
compel  immediate  payment ;  but  they  were  not  in 
any  case,  great  aa  was  their  judicial  authority, 
bound  by  a  vmtten  code  of  Uws.  ( Aristot.  PoUt. 
il6.) 

In  bter  times  the  power  of  the  epbon  was 
greatly  increased  ;  and  this  increase  appean  to 
have  been  principally  owing  to  the  fiict,  that  they 
put  themselves  in  connection  with  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  convened  iu  meetings,  bud  measures 
before  it,  and  were  constituted  iu  afrents  and  re- 
presentatives. When  this  connection  arose  is 
matter  of  conjecture  ;  some  refer  the  origin  of  it  to 
Asterapns,  one  of  the  fint  ephon  to  whom  the  ex- 
tension of  the  powen  of  the  cpbofal^  ia  ascribed^ 
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and  who  it  said  to  haye  lived  many  yean  after  the 
time  of  TheopompuB ;  probably  about  B.  c.  560. 
That  it  was  not  known  in  early  times  appears  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  two  ordinances  of  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  which  regulated  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  made  no  mention  of  the  functions  of  the 
ephors.  (Thirlwall,  vol  L  p.  356.)  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  power  which  such  a  connection 
gave,  would,  more  than  any  thing  else,  enable 
'  them  to  encroach  on  the  royal  authority,  and  make 
themselves  virtually  supreme  in  the  state.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  they  transacted  business 
with  foreign  ambassadors  (Herod,  ix.  8)  ;  dis- 
missed them  from  the  state  (Xen.  HdL  iL  1 3*  §  1 9) ; 
decided  upon  the  govenment  of  dependent  cities 
(Xen.  HdL  iii.  4.  § 2)  ;  subscribed  in  the  presence 
of  other  persons  to  treaties  of  peace  (Thucyd.  t.  1 9), 
and  in  the  time  of  war  sent  out  troops  when  they 
thought  necessary.  (Herod,  ix.  7.)  In  all  thete 
capacities  the  ephors  acted  as  the  representatives  of 
the  nation,  and  the  agents  of  the  public  assembly, 
being  in  fiict  Uie  executive  of  the  state.  Their  au- 
thority in  this  respect  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
fact,  that  after  a  declaration  of  war,  **  they  entrusted 
the  army  to  the  king,  or  some  other  general,  who 
received  from  them  instructions  how  to  act ;  sent 
back  to  them  for  fresh  instructions,  were  restrained 
by  them  through  the  attendance  of  extraordinary 
plenipotentiaries,  were  recalled  by  means  of  the 
scytalc,  summoned  before  a  judicial  tribunal,  and 
their  first  duty  after  return  was  to  viait  the  office 
of  the  ephore."  (MUlL-r,  Dor.  vol.  il  p.  127.) 
Another  striking  proof  of  this  representative  cha- 
racter is  given  by  Xenophon  {De  Bap,  Lac  15), 
who  informs  us,  that  the  ephors,  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  state  (9irfp  r^r  WXcwf),  received  from  the 
kings  every  month  an  oath,  by  which  the  latter 
bound  theroaelvcs  to  rule  according  to  law ;  and 
that,  in  return  for  this,  the  state  engaged,  through 
the  ephors,  to  maintain  unshaken  the  authority  of 
the  kings,  if  they  adhered  to  their  oath. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ephors  encroached  upon 
the  royal  authority  ;  in  course  of  time  the  kings 
became  completely  under  their  control.  For  ex- 
ample, they  fined  AgesiUins  (Plut  Ages.  2.  5)  on 
the  vngue  charge  of  trying  to  make  himself  popular, 
and  interfered  even  with  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  other  kings  ;  moreover,  as  we  are  told  by 
Thucydides  (I  131),  they  could  even  imprison  the 
kings,  as  they  did  Pausanias.  We  know  also  that 
in  the  field  the  kings  were  followed  by  two  ephors 
who  belonged  to  the  council  of  war  ;  the  three 
who  remained  at  home  received  the  booty  in 
chaxge,  and  paid  it  into  the  treasury,  which  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  whole  College  of 
Five.  But  the  ephors  had  still  another  preroga- 
tive, based  on  a  religious  foundation,  which  enabled 
them  to  effect  a  temporary  deposition  of  the  kings. 
Once  in  eight  years  (8t*  ir&v  itv4a\  as  we  are  told, 
they  chose  a  calm  and  cloudless  night  to  observe 
the  heavens,  and  if  there  was  any  appearance  of  a 
falling  meteor,  it  was  believed  to  be  a  sign  that  the 
gods  were  displeased  with  the  kings,  who  were  ac- 
cordingly suspended  from  their  functions  until  an 
oracle  allowed  of  their  restoration.  (Plut  Affit, 
11.)  The  outward  symbols  of  supreme  authority 
also  were  assumed  by  the  ephors  ;  and  they  alone 
kept  their  seats  while  the  kings  passed  ;  whereas  it 
was  not  considered  below  the  dignity  of  the  kings 
to  rise  in  honour  of  the  ephors.  (Xen.  De  Hep, 
£aa  16.) 
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The  posiUon  which,  as  we  have  shown,  ihib 
ephors  occupied  at  Sparta,  will  explain  and  justify 
the  statement  of  MiUler,  "  that  the  ephoralty  was 
the  moving  element,  the  principle  of  change  in  the 
Spartan  constitution,  and  in  the  end,  the  cause  of 
its  dissolution.**  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion 
we  may  cite  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  who  ob> 
serves,  that  from  the  excessive  and  absolute  power 
(laarvpayyos)  of  the  ephors,  the  kings  were  obliged 
to  court  them  (Sii/tays^ycir),  and  eventually  the 
government  became  a  democracy  instead  of  an 
aristocracy.  Their  relaxed  and  dissolute  mode  of 
life  too  {iiyttiA4yii  fiiaira),  he  adds,  was  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  ;  and  we  may  remark 
that  it  was  one  of  the  ephors,  Epitadeius,  who  first 
carried  through  the  kw  permittmg  a  free  inherit- 
ance  of  property  in  contravention  of  the  regulation 
of  Lycuigus,  by  which  an  equal  share  in  the  com- 
mon territory  was  secured  to  all  the  citixens. 

The  change,  indeed,  to  which  Aristotle  alludea, 
might  have  been  described  as  a  transition  frvun  an 
aristocracy  to  an  oligarchy ;  for  we  find  that  in 
later  times,  the  ephora,  instead  of  being  dema- 
gogues, invariably  supported  oligarchical  principles 
and  privileges.  The  case  of  Cinadon,  b.  a  399,  ia 
an  instance  of  this  ;  and  the  hci  is  apparently  so 
inconsistent  with  their  being  representatives  of  the 
whole  community,  and  as  much  so  of  the  lower 
(^o/icWcr)  as  of  the  higher  (SfUMOi)  class  of 
dtixens,  that  Wachtmuth  supposes  the  inpos^  from 
and  by  whom  the  ephors  were  chosen,  to  mean  the 
whole  body  of  prhUeged  or  patrician  citixens  only, 
the  most  eminent  (icoAol  KkyaJMi)  of  whom  were 
elected  to  serve  as  yipovrn.  This  supposition  is 
not  itself  improbable,  and  would  go  far  to  explain 
a  great  difficulty  ;  but  any  analysis  of  the  ai^pi- 
meats  that  may  be  urged  for  and  against  it  is  pro> 
eluded  by  our  limits.  (See  Thirlwall,  vol.  iv. 
p.  377.)  We  only  add  that  the  ephors  became  at 
hut  Uioroughly  identified  with  all  opposition  to  the 
extensacm  of  popular  privileges. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  when  Agis  and 
Cleomenes  undertook  to  restore  the  old  constitu- 
tion, it  was  necessary  for  them  to  overthrow  the 
ephoralty,  and  accordingly  Cleomenes  murdered  the 
ephors  for  the  time  being,  and  abolished  the  office 
(b.  c.  225)  ;  it  was,  however,  restored  under  the 
Romans.  [R.W.] 

EPI'BATAE  {htieJtrai\  soldiers  or  marines 
appointed  to  defend  the  vessels  in  the  Athenian 
navy,  were  entirely  distinct  firom  the  rowers,  and 
also  from  the  land  soldiers,  such  as  hoplitae,  pel- 
tasls,  and  cavalry.  (Xen.  Hell.  L  2.  §  7,  v.  1. 
§  11  ;  Harpocrat  and  Hesych.  s.  o.)  It  appears 
that  the  ordinary  number  of  epibatae  on  board  a 
trireme  was  ten.  Dr.  Arnold  {ad  Time  iiL  95) 
remarks  that  by  comparing  Thuc  iii  9S  with  cc  91, 
94,  we  find  three  hundred  epibatae  as  the  comple- 
ment of  thirty  ships,  and  also  by  comparing  iL  92 
with  c  102,  we  find  fi>ur  hundred  •»  the  comple- 
ment of  forty  ships  ;  and  the  same  propcnrtion  r(s 
suits  from  a  comparison  of  iv.  76  with  c.  101.  In 
Thucydides  vl  42,  we  find  seven  hundred  epibatae 
for  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships,  sixty  of  which  were 
equipped  in  the  ordinary  way  and  forty  had  troops 
on  board.  In  consequence  of  the  number  of  heavy, 
armed  men  in  rov  KaraXAyw  on  the  expedition, 
the  Athenians  appear  to  have  reduced  the  number 
of  regular  epibatae  from  ten  to  seven.  The  number 
of  forty  epibatae  to  a  ship  mentioned  by  Herodotns 
(vl  15)»  Dr.  Arnold  justly  remarks  (iL  c),  *^  ba- 
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longi  to  the  Mriier  ■tale  of  Onek  nsval  tactics, 
vfaflB  nctarf  depended  more  on  the  nomber  and 
proveM  of  tlie  foldien  on  board  than  en  the 
muMniTRs  of  the  teamen  (Thoc.  1 49)  ;  and  it  was 
in  this  Tofj  point  that  the  Athenian*  improved  the 
•yitem,  by  deoeaaing  the  number  of  ^iCdrai,  and 
re! jing  on  the  mofe  ikilful  management  of  their 
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Ulr   taken    from    the 
of   Athenian  dtixens 


The  cpihatae 
Thete^  or  fcnrth  da 
(Thiic:  tL  42) ;  but  on  one  orcaiion»  in  a 
of  extxaofdinary  danger,  the  dtiaena  of  the  higher 
daises  {4k  aoroAiTov)  were  compelled  to  aerre  as 
epibataoL    (Thoc.  TiiL  24.) 

The  term  is  sometimea  also  applied  by  the  Ro> 
naa  writen  to  the  marinea  (Hirt.  tie  ML  Aler. 
n,  de  BtfL  A/rie.  63) ;  bat  they  are  mors  nsoally 
called  ckumarii  mUUn.  The  latter  tenn,  however, 
is  sko  applied  to  the  rowen  or  Bailors  as  well  as 
the  marinfa  {fiUumariormm  rtmigio  iwAi,  Tae.  Aim, 
adT.  4). 
EPIBLE'MA  {M€kniuL\  [AMfCTua.] 
EPI  BOLE  {hri€oK4i\  a  fine  imposed  by  a 
magistxate,  or  other  official  person  or  body,  for  a 
misdeaicwioar.  The  Tarioos  magistrates  at  Athens 
had  (each  in  his  own  department)  a  sammary  penal 
jurisdiction  ;  i.e.  for  certain  ofiences  they  might 
inflict  a  pccnniary  mnict  or  6ne,  not  exceeding  a 
fixed  amoont ;  if  the  offender  deserved  fnrtber 
ponishnient,  it  was  their  duty  to  bring  him  before 
a  jodicial  tribnnaL  Thus,  m  case  of  an  injury  done 
to  orphana  or  heiresses,  the  archon  mi^ht  fine  the 
partica,  or  (if  the  injury  were  of  a  senoas  nature) 
bring  them  before  the  court  of  Heliaea.  (Dem. 
c.  Maeart,  p.  1076.)  Upon  any  one  who  made  a 
distorbance,  or  otherwise  misbehaved  himself  in  the 
public  assembly,  the  proedri  might  impose  a  fine  of 
fifty  diachms,  or  else  bring  him  for  condign  punish- 
ment before  the  senate  of  600,  or  the  next  as- 
sembly. (Aesch.c:7Ysiar.3A,Bekk.)  The  senate 
of  500  were  competent  to  fine  to  the  extent  of  600 
dnchma.  (Dem.  e,  Emerg.  and  Mum,  p.  1162 ; 
see  also  Dem.  e.  Mid.  p.  672.) 

The  magistrate  who  imposed  the  fine  (JhtitoK^v 
iwiSoXM)  Imd  not  the  chaige  of  levying  it,  but  vras 
obliged  to  make  a  return  thereof  to  the  treasuiy 
officers  {hurffiup^uf  or  iyypd^of  roit  wpdmopo'tp, 
or  iyypd/^t9  r^  Sii/Mirly),  whereupon,  like  all 
other  penalties  and  amerciaments,  it  became  (as  we 
should  say)  a  debt  of  record,  to  be  demanded  or 
ncovered  by  the  collectors.  (Aesch.  e.  Timor,  Le.; 
Dem.  c  Nieo$t.  p.  1251.)  If  it  were  made  pay- 
able to  the  fund  of  a  temple,  it  was  collected  by 
the  functionaries  who  had  the  chaige  of  that  fund 
(rofiitu).  There  might  (it  seems)  be  an  appeal 
from  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate  to  a  jury  or 
superior  court  (Meier,  Att.  Froe.  pp^  32,  34, 6()6; 
Sch  mvum,  AnL  Jur.  Pub.  Graee,  pp.  242,  293.) 

As  under  the  old  Roman  kw  no  magistrate  could 
impose  n  fine  of  more  than  two  oxen  and  thirty 
sheep,  so  by  the  laws  of  Solon  fines  were  of  very 
small  amount  at  AtheniL  How  greatly  they  in- 
creased afterwards  {ub  money  became  more  plentiful, 
and  laws  more  numerous),  and  how  important  a 
branch  they  formed  of  the  public  revenue,  may  be 
seen  from  the  eacamples  collected  by  Boddi,  Pvb, 
Ecxm.  ofAtken^  p.  376,  dec,  2nd  ed. 

These  epSbolae  are  to  be  distinguished  firom  the 
penalties  avrarded  by  a  jury  or  court  of  law  {rii^'h- 
fuira)  upon  a  formal  prosecution.  There  the  ma- 
giaHate  or  other  penmi  who  institnted  the  pro- 


ceeding (for  any  one  might  prosecnte,  iranryop«iy\ 
was  said  rtfoifuk  ^vrypd^jfolr^ai,  as  the  court  or 
jury  were  said  ri|«fv,  ''to  assess  the  penalty,** 
which  always  devolved  upon  them,  eicopt  whoro 
the  penalty  was  one  fiied  by  law  (^k  tw  p6iu$v 
/wurcifiimi  (i|/uaX  in  which  case  it  could  not  be 
alteied.  (Arsch.  n<^  ndpof.  14,  Bekk. ;  Denu 
a  Tleocr.  p.  1328 ;  Uarpocr.  s.  v.  *Krifijtros 
•     ^    \  rp  R.  K  1 

EPICHEIROTO  NlA(<«x»Vororla). *LChki. 

BOTONIA.] 

EPICLERUS  {IwUXfipot^  heiress),  the  name 

E'vcn  to  the  daughter  of  an  Athenian  dtisen,  who 
id  no  son  to  inherit  his  estote.  It  was  deemed 
an  object  of  importance  at  Athens  to  preserve  the 
fomily  name  and  property  of  ever)'  citixen.  This 
was  elTected,  where  a  man  had  no  child,  by  adop- 
tion  (fflewoliKis)  ;  if  he  had  a  daughter,  the  in- 
heritance was  transmitted  through  her  to  a  grand- 
son, who  would  take  the  name  of  the  maternal 
ancestor.  If  the  fiither  died  intestate,  the  heiniis 
had  not  the  choice  of  a  husband,  but  was  \vo\xnA  to 
marry  her  nearest  relation,  not  in  the  oiK-eniling 
line.  Upon  such  person  making  his  claim  Itefdrn 
the  archon,  whose  duty  it  was  4wiik*XuaBai  r^¥ 
iwutX4ipmw  tal  xAv  elbtttw  rw  4^9fftifwvfi4tfv¥ 
(Dem.c  MaeoH,  p.  1076),  public  notice  waii  ffivcn 
of  the  claim  ;  and  if  no  one  appeared  to  dinpiitc  it, 
the  archon  adjudged  the  heiress  to  him  {itttinaaw 
ttlr^  riip  iwUcKripow),  If  another  claimant  ap- 
peared {iitA^€rirnp  ain^  rrit  ^iir.),  a  court  was 
oeld  for  the  decision  of  the  right  (SiaBixaaia  rrjt 
4wut.\  which  was  determined  according  to  the 
Athenian  law  of  consanguinity  {ydyovs  iraT*  A7*- 
Xurrtiaif.)  Even  where  a  woman  was  already 
married,  her  hnsband  was  obliged  to  give  her  up 
to  a  man  with  a  better  title  ;  and  men  often  put 
away  their  former  wives  in  order  to  marry  heir> 
esses.  (Dem.  c  Onet.  argum.,  e.  EulmL  p.  1311  ; 
Isacus,  De  Pyrr,  I/md.  p.  78.) 

A  man  without  male  issue  might  bequeath  his 
property;  but  if  he  had  a  daughter,  the  devisee 
was  obliged  to  marry  her.  (Isaeus,  De  ArisL  Htrtd, 
p.  19.)  If  the  daughter  vras  poor,  and  the  nearest 
relative  did  not  choose  to  many  her,  he  was  bound 
to  give  her  a  portion  corresponding  to  his  own  for- 
tune.    (Dem.  e.  Maeart.  p.  1067.) 

The  husband  of  an  heiress  took  her  propertr 
until  she  had  a  son  of  full  age  {4w\  Sicr^t  ^^- 
(Torra),  who  was  usually  adopted  into  his  maternal 
grandfiitber's  fiimily,  and  took  poucssion  of  the 
estote.  He  then  became  his  mother's  legal  pro- 
tector («^piof),  and  was  bound  to  find  her  main- 
tenance (ffiTor).  If  there  were  more  sons,  they 
shared  the  property  equally.  (Isaeus,  l)e  Pprr, 
Hered.  p.  69,  De  Cir,  Hered.  p.  40  ;  Dem.  c  SU-j^h. 
pp.  1134,  1136.) 

When  there  was  but  one  daughter,  she  was 
called  4'wittKripos  4-wl  warrl  rf  dbc^  If  there  were 
mora  they  inherited  equally,  like  our  co-parceners  ; 
and  were  severally  married  to  rektives,  the  nearest 
having  the  first  choice.  (Andoc  De  MytL  p.  117, 
dec;  Isaeus,  />« Or.  Hered.  pp. 67, 68.)  Illegitimate 
sons  did  not  share  with  the  daughter,  the  hiw 
being  r66«f  fiii  clvoi  ityxtartiar  fi'fi^  Up&y  fiiitT 
Strimr.  (Dem.  e.  Maeart.  p.  1067 ;  Aristoph.  Avee, 
1662.) 

The  heiress  was  under  the  special  protection  of 

the  archon  ;  and  if  she  was  injured  by  her  husband 

or  relatives,  or  by  strangers  ejecting  her  from  her 

estote,  the  law  gave  a  criminal  prosecution  agaiost 
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the  offender,  called  KOK^atus  tUrayy^Xta,  (iBaens, 
De  Pyrr.  Hertd,  p.  76  ;  Meier,  AU.  Proc.  pp.  269, 
460,468.)  [C.R.K.] 

EPIDAU'RIA.  [Elbusinia.] 
EPIDICA'SIA  {iwiliKoffia).  [Hbrbs.] 
EPIDEMIURGL  [Dkmiurol] 
EPI'DOSEIS  {iwiUirus\  were  Toluntary  con- 
tributionB,  either  in  money,  anna,  or  ahipa,  which 
were  made  by  the  Athenian  citizens  in  order  to 
meet  the  extraordinary  demands  of  the  state. 
When  the  expences  of  the  state  were  greater  than 
its  revenue,  it  was  nsnal  for  the  prytanes  to  sum- 
mon an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  after  ex- 
plaining the  necessities  of  the  state,  to  call  upon 
the  citixens  to  contribute  according  to  their  means. 
Those  who  were  willing  to  contribute  then  rose 
and  mentioned  what  they  would  give ;  while  those, 
who  were  unwilling  to  give  any  thing,  remained 
silent  or  retired  privately  from  the  assembly. 
(Plut  Alab,  10,  Pboc  9  ;  Dem.  a  Meid.  pi  667  ; 
Theophras.  Ckar,  22  ;  A  then.  iv.  pi  168,  e.)  The 
names  of  those  who  had  promised  to  contribute, 
together  with  the  amount  of  their  contributions, 
were  written  on  tablets,  which  were  placed  before 
the  statues  of  the  Eponymi,  where  they  remained 
till  the  amount  was  paid.  (Isaeus,  De  Dicaeog. 
p.  lll,ed.Reisk.) 

These  epidoseisy  or  voluntary  contributions,  were 
frequently  very  laige.  Sometimes  the  more  wealthy 
citizens  voluntarily  undertook  a  triexarchy,  or  the 
expences  of  equipping  a  trireme.  (Dem.  &  Meid. 
p.  566.  23.)  We  read  that  Pasion  furnished 
1000  shields,  together  with  five  triremes,  which  be 
equipped  at  his  own  expence.  (Dem.  e,  Stepk. 
p.  1127.  12.)  Chrysippus  presented  a  talent  to 
the  state,  when  Alexander  moved  against  Thebes 
(D.^m.  e.  Phorm,  p.  918.  20)  ;  Aristophanes,  the 
son  of  Nicophemns,  gare  30,000  drachmae  for  an 
expedition  against  Cyprus  (Lysias,  pro  Arutcph. 
bonisy  p.  644)  ;  Charidemus  and  Diotimus,  two 
commanders,  made  a  free  gift  of  800  shields  (Dem. 
pro  Coron.  p.  265.  18)  ;  and  similar  instances  of 
liberality  are  mentioned  by  Bikkh  {PM,  Eicon,  of 
Athens^  pp.  586,  587,  2nd.  ed.),  from  whom  the 
preceding  examples  have  been  taken.  (Compare 
SchSmann,  De  CbmiiUs,  p.  292.) 

EPIGA'MI A  (hftyofiia),  [Civitab  (Gr«m.)] 
EPIGRAPHEIS  (Uiypa4*€Ts),    [Eisphora.] 
EPIMELFTAE  (^vificAijroO,  the  names  of 
various  magistrates  and  functionaries  at  Athens. 

1.  *Evi/«cAirri}5  riisKoiinis  wpo<rS9oVj  more  usu^ 
ally  called  rofJof,  the  treasurer  or  manager  of  the 
public  revenue.     [Tamias.] 

2.  'E  vijuf  Aip-al  r&y  fiopmy  *£Aaf  6y,  were  persons 
chosen  from  among  the  Areopagites  to  take  care  of 
the  sacred  olive  trees.  (Lysias,  Arwpag.  p.  284.5.) 

8.  *EinjueX»7Tol  ToO'E/xwopfoi;,  were  the  overseers 
of  the  emporium.  [Emporium.]  They  were  ten 
in  number,  and  were  elected  yearly  by  lot  (Har- 
pocrat  s.  V.)  They  had  the  entire  management  of 
the  emporium,  and  had  jurisdiction  in  all  breaches 
of  the  commercial  laws.  ( Dem.  c.  LacrU,  p.  94 1 . 1 5. 
c  T^soc.  p.  1324  ;  Dinarch.  cAriatog.  pp.  81,  82.) 
According  to  Aristotle  {apud  Harpocrai,  s.  v.), 
it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  compel  the  merchants  to 
bring  mto  the  city  two-thirds  of  the  com  which 
had  been  brought  by  sea  into  the  Attic  emporium  ; 
by  which  we  learn  that  only  one-third  could  be 
carried  away  to  other  countries  from  the  port  of 
the  Peiraeeus.  (Bockh,  PubL  Boon,  of  Athene 
•p.  48,  81,  2nd  ed. ;  Meier,  AtL  Proc  p.  86.) 


EPISTATES. 

4.  Tvi/icXi}ral  r&y  Mii0nyp(s»r,  wex«,  m  con- 
nection with  the  kbg  archon,  the  managers  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  They  were  elected  by  open 
vote,  and  were  four  in  number  ;  of  whom  two  were 
chosen  fit>m  the  general  body  of  citizens,  one 
from  the  Eumolpidae,  and  one  from  the  CerycesL 
(Harpociat  and  Suid.  s.  tx. ;  Dem.  c.  Meid,  p.  570. 6.) 

5.  *Evi/icX7}Tal  Tw  ytvplcfVy  the  inspectors  of 
the  dockyards,  formed  a  rep[ular  apxk,  and  were 
not  an  extraordinary  commission,  as  appears  fitxm 
Demosthenes  (c.  Emerg.  el  Muee.  p.  1145),  Aea- 
chines  (e.  Ct^ph.  p.  419),  and  the  inscriptions 
published  by  Bdckh  (Urhmden  uber  dot  Seeweaen 
dee  Attieekee  Staaiee^  Berlin,  1840),  in  which  they 
are  sometimes  called  oi  Apxorrts  iv  roTs  putpiois, 
and  their  office  designated  an  ipxh*  (No.  xvi  b. 
104,  &C.  ;  No.  X.  c.  125  ;  No.  xiv.  c.  122.  138.) 
We  learn  fi«m  the  same  inscriptions  that  their  of- 
fice was  yeariy,  and  that  they  were  ten  in  number. 
It  also  appears  that  they  were  elected  by  lot  from 
those  persons  who  possessed  a  knowledge  of  ship- 
ping. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  inspectors  of  the  dock- 
yards was  to  take  care  of  the  ships,  and  all  the 
rigging,  tools,  &e.  {(tkw^)  belonging  to  them. 
They  also  ha4  to  see  that  the  ships  were  sear 
worthy  ;  and  fi»r  this  purpose  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  a  ^oKiftarriitj  who  was 
well  skiUed  in  such  matters.  (BSckh,  Ibid.  No.  ii. 
56.)  They  had  at  one  time  the  charge  of  varioas 
kinds  of  military  (nccv^  which  did  not  necessarily 
beloi^  to  ships,  such  as  engines  of  war  (No.  xi.  m), 
which  were  afterwards,  however,  entrusted  to  the 
generals  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  people. 
(No.  xvl  a.  195.)  They  had  to  make  out  a  list  of 
all  those  persons  who  owed  anything  to  the  docks 
(DeoL  e.  Euerg,  el  Mne$.  p.  1145),  and  also  to 
get  in  what  was  due.  (Id.  e.  Androt.  p.  612.) 
We  also  find  that  they  sold  the  rigging,  &.c,  of 
the  ships  and  purchased  new,  mider  ue  direc- 
tion of  the  senate,  but  not  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility, (No.  xiv.  b.  190,  &C.,  compared  with  Nob. 
xiv.  xvi  u.)  They  had  iiy^fiapltaf  5ucaum}p(ov  in 
oonjunctioB  with  the  As-scrroXcijt  in  all  matters 
connected  with  their  own  department  (Dem.  c 
Efierp,  el  Mnes,  p.  1147.)  To  assist  them  in  dis- 
charging their  duties  they  had  a  secretary  (ypcv*- 
futrws^  No.  xvi  b.  1^5),  and  a  public  servant  (5i|- 
fi6atos  ip  rots  rtctploit,  No.  xvl  b.  135).  For  a 
further  account  of  these  inspectors,  see  Bockh, 
Urhmden^  &c.  pp.  48—64. 

6.  *Evi/AcAirr<u  r&p  ^UX»k,  the  inspectors  of  the 
^vXul  or  tribes.    [Tribus.] 

EPIRHE'DIUM.    [Rhkda.] 

EPISCETSIS  (^f<rfc#is).     [Martyria.] 

EPI'SCOPI  {hrUrKovoi\  inspectors,  who  were 
sometimes  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  subject  states. 
Harpocration  compares  them  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
haimosts,  and  says  that  they  were  also  called 
^vXoiccr.  It  appears  thai  these  Episcopi  received 
a  salary  at  the  cost  of  the  cities  over  which  they 
presided.  (Aristoph.  Avee^  1022,  &&,  with  SchoK; 
Harpocrat  s.  v,  ;  Biickh,  PvbL  Boom,  of  Athene^ 
pp.  156,  238,  2d  ed. ;  Schomann,  Anliq.  Jaris 
Puk  Gruec  p.  432.  18.) 

EPl'STATES  (Morinis),  which  means  a  per. 
son  placed  over  any  thing,  was  the  name  of  two 
distinct  classes  of  functionaries  in  the  Athenian 
state ;  namely,  of  the  chairman  of  the  senate  and 
assembly  of  the  people,  respecting  whose  duties  see 
the  articles  Boulb  and  Eoilrsza  ;  and  also  of  the 


EPISTYLIUM. 
directon  of  tbe  pablic  woriu.  (*EvitfT«r«2  tAt 
IWMritvr  IjpTM'-)  These  djncton  had  difTctvnt 
BUDM,  M  T«xoir»M(,  Um  RpMreii  of  the  w«Ut ; 
Tpywreio(,tlie  boildeBiof  the  triremei ;  rmffvrmti, 
the  fewuieii  of  the  trenehet,  Ac ;  aO  of  whom 
were  «dMited  hj  the  tribes,  one  firam  each :  hot  the 
noet  dietnigiikhed  of  these  wen  the  rfixevoieL 
(Aeschin.  e.  Oo^  pp.  400,  42*2,  425.)  Orer 
other  poUie  buildings  a  manager  of  public  woriu 
had  the  snpeiintendenee ;  and  it  was  in  this 
capacity  that  Pcrides,  and  sobseqnently  Lycorgiis, 
andfTtook  so  many  wwks  of  architectara.  In  the 
inseriptiooa  lekting  to  the  building  of  the  temple 
of  Athena  Potias,  we  find  #wi#Tcral  mentioned. 
{BSikh^PmU.  Eeom,  o/ J  Ocas,  o.  203,  2nd  ed.) 
Similar  anthorities  were  appointed  fur  the  care  of 
the  roada,  and  of  the  supply  of  water  (Movoiol, 
Aeschin.  e.  CUaipk.^.  419;  #wi#T«r«l  r«r  Mr«r, 
PluL  Tiem.  31 ;  Schfimann,  Amtio,  Jmns  PmU, 
CnM&p.247). 

The  directon  receired  the  money  which  was 
III  1 1  ssii  J  for  these  works  from  the  public  treasury 
(4m  T^r  8ioutV«»t.  Aeschin.  e.  CUipL  p.  425). 

EPI'STOLA.    [CoNsnTUTio.J 

EPISTOLEU8  (AnoreXf^),  was  the  officer 
second  in  rank  in  the  Spartan  fleet,  and  succeeded 
to  the  eommand  if  any  thii^  happened  to  the 
i^jvd^ef  or  admiiaL  (Xen.  HM.  L  1.  123,  ir. 
aSll,  T.  1.  15,  6;  Stnrti,  L»t,  JTemopk.  $,  9.) 
Thus,  when  the  Chians  and  the  other  allies  of 
Sparta  on  the  Asiatic  coast  sent  to  Sparta  to  re* 
quest  that  Lysaader  might  be  again  appointed  to 
the  eommand  of  the  naTy,  he  was  sent  with  the 
title  of  ^wtfToAc^,  because  the  laws  of  Sparta  did 
not  permit  the  same  person  to  hold  the  office  of 
Mod^or  twice.    (Xen.  H0IL  ii.  1. 1 7.) 

EPISTY'LIUM  i4wt0riXi4m%  is  property,  as 
the  name  implies,  the  aichitnTe,  or  lower  member 
of  an  entablature,  which  lies  immediately  over  the 
columna.  (Plut.  Per,  13;  Pans. pom, ;  Varr.  A.  R. 
iii.  2  ;  Festns,  «.  v. ;  eompi  Columna,  p.  324,  a) 
The  rules  for  die  height  of  the  aithitnve  an  giTcn 
by  VitruTins  (iil  3.  il  5,  ed.  Schn.).  In  the 
best  examples  of  the  Doric  order,  the  front  of  the 
architrare  was  a  plain  flat  surfrce,  with  no  earrings, 
but  sometimes  ornamented  with  metal  shields  af- 
fixed to  it  over  each  column,  as  in  the  Parthenon, 
where  there  are  also  inscriptions  between  the 
shields.  (See  Lucas's  model)  In  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  orden  it  was  cut  up  into  two  er  usually 
three  surfiices  (/iueiae\  projecting  beyond  one 
another,  the  edges  of  which  were  afterwards 
deeorated  with  mouldingn  (See  the  woodcuts 
under  Oilumna.)  Originally  the  architrave  was 
the  main  beam,  laid  along  the  top  of  the  columns 
to  support  the  roo£  When  stone  was  used,  a 
natural  limit  was  set  to  the  length  of  the  pieces 
of  the  architnTe,  and  consequently  the  distance  of 
the  columns,  by  the  impossibility  of  obtaming 
blocks  of  stone  or  marble  beyond  a  certain  sixe; 
In  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  the  pieces  of 
the  arcfaitrsTe  were  so  laige  that  Pliny  wonders 
bow  they  could  have  been  imised  to  their  phuxs. 
(/f.AT.  xxxri.  14.  S.2I.)  When  an  interoolura- 
niatioo  was  of  the  kind  called  aruostyle,  that  is, 
when  the  colonms  were  more  than  three  diameten 
apart,  the  epistylium  was  necessarily  made  of  wood 
instead  of  stone  (VitruT.  iil  2.  s.  3.  1 5.  ed.  Schn.) ; 
a  construction  exemplified  by  the  restontion  m  the 
annexed  woodcut  {Pompeii^  toI.  i.  p.  1 43)  of  the 
Doric  portico^  which  surrounds  three  sides  of  the 
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Forum  at  Pompeii  The  holes  seen  at  the  back 
of  the  frieae  receiTcd  the  beams  which  supported 
an  upper  gallciy. 


The  word  is  sometimes  also  used  hr  the  whole 
of  the  entabktore.  [  P-  S.  1 

EPITA'PIIIUM.     [FuNUA] 

EPITHALA'MIUM.    [MATamoiciuif.] 

EPITI'MIA  (^iri^ia).     [Atimia.] 

EPITRIERARCHK'MATOS  DIKE  (#wit|n. 
ripa^X^/utrot  W«i»).     [TaiKRARCHiA.] 

EPITROPES  ORAPilE  {4wtrp^s  7f>^). 
[Epitropu&I 

EPITROPUS  {Mrpowof),  which  signifies 
literally  a  person  to  whom  any  thing  is  given  in 
chafge  (Don.  e  Apkoh.  I  p.  819.  18),  occurs,  how- 
erer,  much  more  frequently  in  the  sense  of  a  guar- 
dian of  orphmi  children.  Of  such  guardians  there 
were  at  Athens  three  kinds :  fint,  thosi*  appointed 
in  the  will  of  the  deceased  father ;  secondly,  the 
ntfxt  of  kin,  whom  the  law  designated  as  tutores 
legitimi  in  defiiult  of  such  appointment,  and  who 
required  the  authorisation  of  the  aichon  to  enable 
them  to  act ;  and  lastly,  such  persons  as  the  archon 
selected  if  there  were  no  next  of  kin  living  to  un- 
dertake the  office.  The  duties  of  the  guardian 
comprehended  the  education,  maintenance,  and 
protection  of  the  ward,  the  assertion  of  his  rights, 
and  the  safe  custody  and  profitable  disposition  of 
his  inheritance  during  his  minority,  besides  making 
a  proper  provision  for  the  widow  if  she  remained 
in  the  house  of  her  Lite  husband.  In  accordance 
with  these,  the  guardian  was  bound  to  appear  in 
court  in  all  actions  in  behalf  of  or  against  his  ward, 
and  give  in  an  account  of  the  taxable  capital 
(W/ii|/ia)  when  an  tlc^opd  (the  onlv  impost  to 
which  orphans  were  liable)  was  levied,  and  make 
the  proportionate  payment  in  the  minorli  name. 
Witn  reference  to  the  disposition  of  the  property, 
two  courses  were  open  to  the  guardian  to  punnic, 
if  the  deceased  had  left  no  will,  or  no  specific 
directions  as  to  its  management,  vis.,  to  keep  it  in 
his  own  hands  and  employ  it  as  he  best  could  for 
the  benefit  of  the  minor  (8ioarc7y),  or  let  it  out  to 
farm  to  the  highest  bidder  (juaBow  rhp  olfroy). 
In  the  former  case  it  seems  probable  (Dem.  c 
Omtor,  I  p.  865.  17)  that  a  constant  control  of 
the  guardian^  proceedings  might  be  exereised  hr 
the  archon ;  and  a  special  law  oidauied  that  af' 
money  belonging  to  a  minor  should  be  vested 
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mortgages,  and  npon  no  account  be  lent  oat  upon 
the  more  lucrative  bat  hazardoaa  security  of  bot- 
tomry.    (Suidaa,  s.  v.  "Eyyf  toy.) 

To  insore  the  performance  of  these  duties  the 
law  permitted  any  free  citixen  to  institute  a  public 
action,  as,  for  instance,  an  apagoge  or  eisangelia 
Against  a  niardian  who  maltreated  his  ward 
(icouc^cws  6p^wov\  or  a  ypa^  ^wtrpoiriis  for 
neglect  or  injury  of  his  person  or  property ;  and  the 
pimishmcnt,  upon  conviction,  depended  entirely 
upon  the  greater  or  less  severity  of  the  dicasts. 
(Meier,  Att.  Proc  p. 294.)  If  the  guardian  pre- 
ferred that  the  estate  should  be  farmed,  the  regular 
method  of  accomplishing  this  was  by  making  an 
application  to  the  archon,  who  thereupon  let  the 
inheritance  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  took  care 
that  the  farmer  should  h^'pothecate  a  sufficient 
piece  of  ground  or  other  real  property  to  guarantee 
the  ftilfibient  of  the  contract  (avorljuq/ua).  In 
some  cases  the  guardian  might  be  compelled  to 
adopt  this  course  or  be  punished,  if  the  lease  were 
irregularly  or  fraudulently  made,  by  a  phasis, 
which,  upon  this  occasion,  might  be  instituted  by 
any  free  citizen.  The  ffuardianship  expired  when 
the  ward  had  attained  his  eighteenth  year,  and  if 
the  estate  had  been  leased  out,  the  farmer  paid  in 
the  market-place  the  capital  he  had  received  to 
trade  with,  and  the  interest  that  hod  accrued 
(Dem.  c.  Aphob.  L  832.  1);  i^  however,  the  in- 
heritance had  been  managed  by  the  guardian,  it 
was  from  him  that  the  heir  received  his  property 
and  the  account  of  his  disbursements  during  the 
minority.  In  case  the  accounts  were  unsatisfactory, 
the  heir  might  institute  an  action  ^virpoir^s  against 
his  late  guardian ;  this,  however,  was  a  mere  pri- 
vate lawsuit,  in  which  the  damages  and  epobelia 
only  could  be  lost  by  the  defendant,  to  the  latter 
of  which  the  plaintiff  was  equally  liable  upon  fail- 
ing to  obtain  the  votes  of  a  fifth  of  the  dicasts. 
This  action  was  barred  by  the  lapse  of  five  years 
from  the  termination  of  the  guardianship ;  and,  if 
the  defendant  in  it  died  before  that  time,  an  action 
fiXa/Syis  would  lie'  against  his  representatives  to  re* 
cover  what  was  claimed  from  his  estate.  (Meier, 
AU,  Proc.  p.  444,  &c)  [J.  S.  M.] 

EPOBE  LIA  (^vtf^cAiaX  as  its  etymology  im- 
plies, at  the  rate  of  one  obolus  for  a  drachma,  or 
one  in  six,  was  payable  on  the  assessment  (rlfirifia) 
of  several  pri\-ate  causes,  and  sometimes  in  a  case 
of  phasis,  by  the  litigant  that  failed  to  obtain  the 
votes  of  one  fifth  of  the  dicasts.  (Dem.  e,  Aphob. 
p.  834.  25,  e.  Euerg.  et  Mnetib.  p.  1158.  20.)  It 
is  not,  however,  quite  certain  that  such  was  in- 
variably the  case  when  the  defeated  suitor  was  the 
defendant  in  the  cause  (Meier,  AtL  Proc.  p.  730)  ; 
though  in  two  great  classes,  namely,  cross  suits 
(iin-rypo^Mif),  and  those  in  which  a  preliminary 
question  as  to  the  admissibility  of  Uie  original 
cause  of  action  was  raised  {-wapa^papaC)^  it  may  be 
confidently  asserted.  As  the  object  of  the  regula- 
tion was  to  inflict  a  penalty  upon  litigiousness, 
and  reimburse  the  person  that  was  causelessly  at- 
tacked for  his  trouble  and  anxiety,  the  fine  was 
paid  to  the  successful  suitor  in  private  causes,  and 
those  cases  of  phasis  in  which  a  private  citiz  'n  was 
the  party  immediately  aggrieved.  In  public  ac- 
cusations, in  general,  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmae, 
payable  to  the  public  treasury,  or  a  complete  or 
,  partial  disfranchisement,  supplied  the  place  of  the 
^epobelia  as  a  punishment  for  frivolous  prosecu- 
W  [J.S.M.J 


EPULONES. 

EPO'MIS  {hrwyli),     [Tunica.] 

EPO'NIA  (#»w(o).     [Telos.] 

EPO'NYMUS  {iirAwfMs)^  having  or  giving  a 
name,  was  the  surname  of  the  first  of  &  nine 
archons  at  Athens,  because  his  name,  like  that  of 
the  consuls  at  Rome,  was  used  in  public  records  to 
mark  the  year  [Archon].  The  expression  iv^ 
rufAoi  rip  qAiicwr,  whose  number  i»  stated  by 
Suidas,  the  Etymologicum  Magn.,  and  other  gram- 
marians, to  hate  been  forty,  likewise  applit-s  to  the 
chief-archon  of  Athens.  Every  Athenian  had  to 
serve  in  the  army  from  his  19th  to  his  60th  year, 
t.  e.  during  the  archonship  of  forty  archons.  Now 
as  an  army  generally  consisted  of  men  from  the 
age  of  18  to  that  of  60,  the  forty  archons  under 
whom  they  had  been  enlisted,  were  called  ivtiw- 
fioi  ri»¥  ^Kuci&y^  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  hr^yvfioi  r&¥  pv\&r.  (Compare  Demosth.  cip. 
HarpocraL  $.  v,  *Lw^yvfi4>ij  and  Dckker,  Aneccfitia^ 
p.  245.)  At  Sparta  the  first  of  the  five  ephora 
gave  his  name  to  the  year,  and  was  therefore  called 
iiffopos  iviivvfios.     (Paus.  iiL  11.  §  2.) 

It  was  a  very  prevalent  tendency  among  the 
ancients  in  general  to  refer  the  origin  of  their  in- 
stitutions to  some  ancient  or  fabulous  hero  {ipxyi- 
7^f,  Demosth.  c.  Afaoart  p.  1072),  from  whom, 
in  most  cases,  the  institution  was  also  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name,  so  that  the  hero  became  its 
itpXny^'"!*  iir^yvpAS,  In  later  times  new  institu- 
tions were  often  named  after  ancient  heroes,  on 
account  of  some  fabulous  or  legendary  connection 
which  was  thought  to  exist  between  them  and  the 
now  institutions,  and  the  heroes  thus  became,  as  it 
were,  their  patrons  or  tutelary  deities.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  custom  are  the  names  of  the  ten 
Attic  tribes  instituted  by  Cleisthenes,  all  of  which 
were  named  after  some  national  hero.  (Demosth. 
Epitaph,  p.  1397,  &C.  ;  Pans.  i.  5.)  These  ten 
heroes  who  were  at  Athens,  generally  called  ti^ 
irr^wfiot^  or  hrJtwpot  r&y  ^uXwy,  were  hMioured 
with  statues,  which  stood  in  the  Cerainicus,  near 
the  Tholos.  (Paus.  L  5.  §  1 ;  Suidas  and  EtymoL 
Magn.  s.  o.  *Zw^yvftoi,)  If  an  Athenian  citizen 
wished  to  make  proposals  lor  a  new  law,  he  ex- 
hibited them  for  public  inspection  in  firont  of  these 
statues  of  the  ht^wpoi^  whence  the  expressions 
Miivoi  'Kp6<r9iv  r&y  ixptv^iuov^  or  'Kpbs  tovs  hn»- 
y^fiovs,  ( Aeschin.  e,  Otes^fk.  p.  59,  ed  Steph. ;  Wolf, 
Proleg.  ad  Demo$(h.  Leptin,  p.  133.)         [L.  S.] 

EPOPTAE  (^1r^J1^^o^).     [Elkusinia.] 

EPULO'NES,  who  were  originally  three  in 
number  {Triwnviri  Epulones\  were  first  created 
in  B.a  196,  to  attend  to  the  Epulum  Jovia 
(Valer.  Max.  ii.  1.  §  2  ;  Liv.  xxxi.  4  ;  GelL  xii. 
8),  and  the  banquets  given  in  honour  of  the  other 
gods  ;  which  duty  had  originally  belonged  to  the 
Pontificea.  (Liv.  xxxiiL  42  ;  Cic  De  OraL  iii. 
19,  JM  Hanup.  Respmu,  10;  Festus,  s.  v.  Epo- 
lonos.)  Their  number  was  afterwards  increased 
to  seven  (Gell.  L  12  ;  Lucan,  i.  602),  and  they 
were  called  Septemviri  Epulones  or  Septemviri 
Epulonum;  under  which  names  they  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  inscriptions.  (Orelli,  Inserip,  No. 
590,  773,  2259,  2260,  2365.)  Julias  Caesar 
added  three  more  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  51),  but  after 
his  time  the  number  appears  to  have  been  agsdn 
limited  to  seven. 

The  Epulones  formed  a  collegium,  and  were  one  ' 
of  the  four  great  religious  corporations  at  Home  ; 
the  other  three  were  thoee  of  the  Pontificea,  Au- 
gures,  and  Quindecemviri.     (Dion  Cass.  liiL  1» 
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InU  Ui  Plio.  £>K  X.  3  ;  Walter,  GetAiiMt  dm 
Ami.  RedOs,  $  Ul,  2d  ed.) 

E'PULUM  JOV18.    [Epulokm.] 

EQUrRIA,  bone-ncM,  which  are  Mud  to 
kiTe  heen  xBititiited  hy  Romiilai  b  honour  of 
Han,  and  woe  celebrated  in  the  Campnt  Martiiia. 
(Fntoa,  a.  «. ;  Varris  X«V.  LaL^  \Z^  MOller.) 
There  were  two  fertivaU  of  thii  name  ;  of  which 
one  waa  celebnited  a.  d.  III.  CaL  Mart^  and  the 
other  prid.  Id.  Mart.  (Ovid,  FuL  ii  859«  iiL 
519.)  If  the  CampoB  Martina  waa  oreiilowed  bj 
the  Tiber,  the  ncet  took  place  on  a  part  of  the 
Mona  Coeliua,  which  waa  allied  frma  tnat  cirami- 
■tuiee  the  Martialit  Campoa.  (Featna»  a.  v.  Mart 
CampmM.) 

E'QUITES.  The  Roman  Eqnitea  were  origin- 
aHj  the  hocie-Mldien  of  the  Roman  ttate,  and  did 
not  focin  a  diatinct  claM  or  ordo  in  the  common^ 
wealth  till  the  time  of  the  OraoehL  Their  inati- 
tation  ia  attributed  to  Romnlna,  who  canaed  300 
eqnitea,  dirided  into  three  eentariea,  to  be  elected 
br  the  curiae.  Each  of  the  old  Roman  tribea,  the 
i^dunwa,  7»6e«,  and  Lmcerm  waa  repreaented  by 
100  equitea,  and  conaeqnentlr  each  of  the  30 
cnriae  bj  10  equitea  ;  and  each  of  the  three  eon- 
tnriet  bote  the  name  of  the  tribe  which  it  repro- 
sented.  The  three  centuriea  were  divided  into  10 
temoe,  each  connating  of  30  men ;  CTerj  torma 
contained  10  Ramnea,  10  Titiea,  and  10  Locerea  ; 
and  each  of  tbcae  dccnriea  waa  conmianded  by  a 
deeurio.  The  whole  body  likewiae  bore  the  name 
of  CdereMy  who  are  erroneondy  regarded  by  Moe 
writen  ainply  aa  the  body-guard  of  the  king. 
The  eonunander  of  the  300  equitea  wai  called 
THBmius  Celentm.  (Dieny^  iL  13 ;  Varr.  L,  L.  t. 
91,  ed.  MUUer ;  Plin.  //.  M  xzxiiL  9 ;  Featua, 
iLr.  Cdere»;  hit.  l  13,  16.)     [CsLVRBa.] 

To  the  three  hundred  eqnitea  of  Romului,  ten 
Alban  turmae  were  added  by  TuUna  Hoatilios. 
(Lit.  L  30.)  There  were  comequently  now  600 
eqnitea  ;  bat  aa  the  number  of  centuriea  waa  not 
increaaed,  each  of  these  centuriea  contained  200 
men.  Tarquiniua  Priicua,  according  to  Livy  (i. 
36),  wiahed  to  establish  some  new  centuries  of 
horsemen,  and  to  call  them  by  his  own  name,  but 
gave  up  his  intention  in  consequence  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  augur  Attus  Narius,  and  only  doubled 
the  number  of  the  centuries.  The  three  centuries 
which  he  added  were  called  the  Ramnes,  Titienscs, 
and  Lncerea  Poiferaw w.  The  number  ought  there- 
fore now  to  be  1200  in  all,  which  number  is  giren 
in  many  editions  of  Livy  {Le.\  but  is  not  found  in 
any  numnacript  The  number  in  the  manuscripts 
is  diffierent,  but  some  of  the  beat  manuscripts  haye 
1800,  which  has  been  adopted  by  most  modeni 
editors  This  number,  howcTer,  is  opposed  to 
Livy^s  previous  account,  and  cannot  be  supported 
by  the  statement  of  Plutarch  {Bom,  20),  that  alier 
the  union  with  the  Sabinca,  the  equites  were  in- 
creaaed to  600 ;  because  the  original  300  are  spoken 
of  aa  the  representatiTcs  of  the  Mtm  tribes ;  where- 
as, according  to  Plutarch^  account,  the  original  300 
ought  o^ly  to  represent  the  Ramnesi  If  therefore 
we  adopt  LiTy*s  account  that  there  were  originally 
300  equitea,  that  these  were  increased  to  600  by 
Tnllus  Hostilius,  and  that  the  600  were  doubled 
by  Tarquiniua  Priscus,  there  were  1200  in  the 
time  of  the  last-mentioned  king,  being  divided  into 
three  centuries  of  /Parnate,  TUUs^  and  LiKms,  each 
century    containing  200  pHoret  and  200  pot- 
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The  eonpteta  oigantntion  of  the  equitea  Livy 
(L  43)  attributes  to  Serrius  Tulltus.  He  says  that 
thia  king  formed  ($eripmi)  12  centuries  of  equitea 
from  the  leading  men  of  the  state  (ar  pnmoribus 
etrUatiM) ;  and  that  he  also  made  six  centuries  out 
of  the  thne  catablished  by  Romulus.  Thus,  there 
were  now  18  centuriea.  As  each  of  the  12  now 
centuries  niohably  contained  the  same  number  as 
the  six  old  centuries,  if  the  latter  contained  12(H) 
men,  the  former  would  hare  contained  2400,  and 
the  whole  number  of  the  equites  would  have  been 
3600. 

The  accoont,  however,  which  Cicero  (De  Rrp. 
ii.  20)  gives  ia  quite  different  He  attributes  the 
complete  organisation  of  the  equit-s  to  Tart^uiiitas 
Priscus.  He  agrees  with  Livy  in  saying  that  Tor- 
quinius  Priscus  increased  the  nuroWr  of  the  liani- 
nea,  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  by  adding  new  con- 
turies  under  the  name  of  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and 
Luceres  teeumdi  (not,  however,  pottrrk^rrs^  as  Livy 
states  ;  compare  Festos  s.  r.  AKr  Vrstae)  ;  but  ho 
diflen  from  him  in  stating,  that  this  king  sImi 
doubled  their  nunibor  afier  the  conquest  of  tho 
AeqiiL  Scipio,  who  is  represented  by  CtcoM  as 
giving  this  account,  also  says  that  the  armnKoniont 
of  the  equites,  which  was  made  by  Tanininius 
Priscus,  continued  unchanged  to  his  day  (b.  c^ 
129).  The  account,  which  Cicero  gave  of  the 
equitea  in  the  constitution  of  Sor>'ius  Tullius,  is 
unfortunately  lost,  and  the  only  words  wliuh  re- 
main utt  dmoderitpmii  een$u  maxima;  but  it  is  ditH- 
cult  to  conceive  in  what  way  he  roprouontod  the 
division  of  the  18  centuries  in  the  Son'tan  coni^ti- 
tution,  after  he  had  expresAly  said  that  the  orga- 
nisation of  the  body  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  hnd 
continued  unchanged  to  the  time  of  Scipio.  I'he 
number  of  equites  in  this  postage  of  Cicero  is  opon 
to  much  doubt  and  dispute.  !:k'ipio  states,  aca>rd- 
ing  to  the  reading  adopted  in  all  editions  of  the 
'*  De  Republica,"  that  Tarquiniua  Priscus  incroa»»d 
the  origmal  number  of  the  equites  to  1*J0(^,  and 
that  he  subsequently  doubled  this  number  nMor 
the  conquest  of  the  Aequi ;  which  account  wonlJ 
make  the  whole  number  2400,  which  niimlcr 
cannot  be  correct,  since  if  2400  bo  dividixl  h\  \li 
(the  number  of  the  centuries),  the  quotiont  is 
not  a  complete  number.  The  MS.,  however,  hu<i 
OO  ACCC,  which  is  interpreted  to  mean  mii/r  nc 
duetntoi;  but  instead  of  this,  Zumpt  {LeUr  die 
Rcmitcken  RHier  mud  den  RittrrMand  in  Rom^ 
Beriin,  1840)  proposes  to  read  QODCCC,  1800, 
justly  remarking,  that  such  a  use  of  ae  never  occurs 
in  Cicero.  This  reading  would  make  the  number, 
when  doubled,  3600,  which  agrees  with  Livy's  view, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  regular  nunilier 
of  equites  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the  republic 
Both  LivT  and  Cicero  agree  in  stating  that  each 
of  the  equites  received  a  horse  from  the  state 
{eqmu  pMiau)y  or  money  to  purchase  one,  as  well 
as  a  sum  of  money  for  its  annual  support ;  and  that 
the  expense  of  its  support  was  defrayed  by  the 
orphans  and  unmarried  females ;  since,  says  Nie- 
buhr  {Hi$t.  ofRome^  vol  i.  p.  461),  **  in  a  military 
state  it  could  not  be  esteemed  unjust,  that  the 
women  and  the  children  were  to  contribute  largely 
for  those  who  fought  in  behalf  of  them  and  of  the 
commonwealth.^  According  to  Oaius  (iv.  27)  the 
purchase-money  for  a  knight*s  horse  was  called  aes 
eqmestre^  and  ito  annral  provision  aet  kordearium. 
[Axa  HoRDSARiUM.]  The  former  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  Livy  (l  43),  to  10,000  aaeea,  and  th'^ 
H  B  4 
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latter  to  2000 :  bnt  these  sums  are  so  hige  ai  to 
be  almost  incredible,  especially  when  we  take  into 
account  that  126  yean  afterwards  a  sheep  was  only 
reckoned  at  10,  and  an  ox  at  100  asses  in  the 
tables  of  penalties.  (GeU.  xi.  1.)  The  correctness 
of  these  numbers  has  accordingly  been  questioned 
by  some  modem  writers,  while  others  haTe  at- 
tempted to  account  for  the  largeness  of  the  srnn. 
Niebuhr  (vol.  L  p.  433)  remarks  that  the  sum  was 
doubtless  intended  not  onlv  for  the  purchase  of  the 
horse,  but  also  for  its  equipment,  which  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  groom  or  sbve,  who  had  to 
bo  bought  and  then  to  be  mounted.  Bockh  (Me- 
irolog.  Untersuek  c.  29)  supposes  that  the  sums  of 
money  in  the  Servian  census  are  not  given  in  asses 
of  a  pound  weight,  but  in  the  reduced  asses  of  the 
first  Punic  war,  when  they  were  struck  of  the  same 
weight  as  the  sextans,  that  is,  two  ounces,  or  one- 
sixth  of  the  original  weight  [As.]  Zumpt  con- 
siders that  1000  asses  of  the  old  weight  were 
given  for  the  purchase  of  the  horse,  and  200  for  its 
annual  provision  ;  and  that  the  original  sum  has 
been  retained  in  a  passage  of  Vairo  (eqtmm  jmbii- 
eum  mUU  assanbmm,  L.  L,  viiL  71). 

All  the  equites,  of  whom  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, received  a  horse  from  the  state,  and  were  in- 
cluded in  the  18  equestrian  centuries  of  the  Servian 
constitution ;  but  in  course  of  time,  we  read  of 
another  class  of  equites  in  Roman  history,  who 
did  not  receive  a  horse  from  the  state,  and  were 
not  included  in  the  18  centuries.  This  latter  class 
is  first  mentioned  by  Livy  (v.  7)  in  his  account 
of  the  siege  of  Veii,  &  c.  403.  He  says  that  dur- 
ing the  siege,  when  the  Romans  had  at  one  time 
suffered  great  disasters,  all  those  citizens  who  had 
an  equestrian  fortune,  and  no  horse  allotted  to  them 
{quibua  oauus  equester  erat^  equi  publiei  non  erant)^ 
Tolunteered  to  serve  with  their  own  horses  ;  and 
he  adds,  that  from  Uiis  time  equites  first  began  to 
serve  with  their  own  horses  (turn  primum  eqms 
fherere  equUes  eoepenuU).  The  state  paid  them 
(oerius  n»nuru$  aeris  e$l  asngmatus)  as  a  kind  of 
compensation  for  serving  with  their  own  horses. 
The  foot  soldiers  had  received  pay  a  few  years 
before  (Liv.  iv.  59)  ;  and  two  years  afterrads, 
B.  c.  401,  the  pay  of  the  equites  was  made  three- 
fold that  of  the  infantry.  (Liv.  v.  12 ;  see  Niebuhr, 
YoL  ii.  p.  439.) 

From  the  year  b.  c.  403,  there  were  therefore  two 
classes  of  Roman  knights :  one  who  received  horses 
from  the  state,  and  are  therefore  frequently  called 
eqitUes  equo  publico  (Cic  PkU.  yi.  5),  and  sometimes 
Flexumisiet  or  Trosntii^  the  latter  of  which,  according 
to  G&ttling,  is  an  Etruscan  word  (Plin.  H,N,  xxxiii. 
9  ;  Festus,  s.  v. ;  Gdttling,  GesdL  der  Rom.  Staatsv. 
p.  372),  and  another  class,  who  served,  when 
they  were  required,  with  their  own  horses,  but  were 
not  dassed  among  the  18  centuries.  As  they  served 
on  horseback  they  were  called  equites ;  and,  when 
spoken  of  in  opposition  to  cavaliy,  which  did  not 
consist  of  Roman  citizens,  they  were  also  called 
equHee  Bomani;  but  they  had  no  legal  claim  to 
the  name  of  equites,  since  in  ancient  times  this  title 
was  strictly  confined  to  those  who  received  horses 
from  the  state,  as  Pliny  (ff,  N,  xxxiii.  7)  expressly 
says,  ^'Equitum  nomen  subsistebat  in  turmis 
equorum  publicorum.** 

But  here  two  questions  arise.  Why  did  the 
equites,  who  belonged  to  the  eighteen  centuries, 
receive  a  horse  from  the  state,  and  the  othen  not  ? 

1  how  was  a  person  admitted  into  each  class  re-  j 
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ipectively  ?  These  questions  have  occasioned  much 
controversy  among  modem  writers,  but  the  follow- 
ing account  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory :  — 

In  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius  all  the 
Roman  citizens  were  arranged  in  different  classes 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  property,  and  it 
may  therefore  &irly  be  presumed  that  a  phce  in 
the  centuries  of  equites  was  determined  by  the 
same  qualification.  Dionysius  (iv.  18)  expressly 
says,  that  the  equites  were  chosen  by  Servius  out 
of  the  richest  and  most  illustrious  Cunilies  ;  and 
Cicero  {D«  Rep,  iL  22)  that  they  were  of  the 
highest  census  {censu  maximo),  Livy  (L  43)  also 
states  that  the  twelve  centuries  formed  by  Servius 
Tullius  consisted  of  the  leading  men  of  the  state. 
None  of  these  writers,  however,  mention  the  pro- 
perty which  was  necessary  to  entitle  a  penon  to  a 
place  among  the  equites ;  but  it  was  probably  of 
the  same  amount  as  in  the  latter  times  of  the  re- 
public, that  is,  four  times  that  of  the  first  class. 
Eveiy  one  therefon  who  possessed  the  requisite 
property,  and  whose  character  was  unblemished 
(for  this  latter  qualification  appears  to  have  been 
always  necessary  in  the  ancient  times  of  the  re- 
public), was  admitted  among  the  equites  of  the 
Servian  constitution  ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  twelve  new  centuries  were  created  in  order  to 
include  all  those  persons  in  the  state  who  possessed 
the  necessary  qualifications.  Niebuhr  (//u^.  of 
Rome^  voL  i  p.  427,  &.c.\  however,  supposes  that 
the  qualification  of  property  was  only  necessary  for 
admission  into  the  twelve  new  centuries,  and  that 
the  statement  of  Dionysius,  quoted  above,  ouffht 
to  be  confined  to  these  centuries,  and  not  applied 
to  the  whole  eighteen.  He  maintains  that  the 
twelve  centuries  consisted  exclusively  of  plebeians ; 
and  that  the  six  old  centuries  (that  is,  the  threo 
double  centuries  of  Ramnes,  Tities  and  Lnceres, 
prioret  and  po9Uriorea\  which  were  incorporated 
by  Servius  into  his  comitia  under  the  title  of  the 
eex  tuffVagia^  comprised  all  the  patricians,  inde- 
pendent of  the  amount  of  property  which  they 
possessed.  This  account,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  rest  on  sufficient  evidence ;  and  we  have,  on  the 
contrary,  an  express  instance  of  a  patrician,  U  Tar- 
quitius,  B.C.458,  who  was  compelled  on  account 
of  his  poverty  to  serve  on  foot  (Liv.  iii.  27.) 
That  the  six  old  centuries  consisted  entirely  of 
patricians  is  most  probable,  since  the  plebeians 
would  certainly  not  have  been  admitted  among  the 
equites  at  all  till  the  Servian  constitution  ;  and  as 
by  this  constitution  new  centuries  were  created,  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  plebeians  would  have  been 
pbced  among  the  ancient  six.  But  we  have  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  these  six  centuries  con- 
tained the  t/MjB  body  of  patricians,  or  that  the 
twelve  consisted  euHrefy  of  plebeians.  We  may 
suppose  that  those  patricians,  who  belonged  to  the 
six,  were  allowed  by  the  Servian  constitution  to 
continue  in  them,  if  they  possessed  the  requisite 
property ;  and  that  all  other  persons  in  the  state, 
whether  patricians  or  plebeians,  who  possessed  the 
requisite  property,  were  admitted  into  the  12  new 
centuries.  That  the  latter  were  not  confined  to 
plebeians  may  be  inferred  firom  Livy,  who  says 
that  they  consisted  of  the  leading  men  in  the  state 
{primores  eimtatis\  not  in  the  plebs. 

As  vacancies  occurred  in  the  eighteen  centuries, 
the  descendants  of  those  who  were  originally  en- 
rolled  succeeded  to  their  places,  whether  plebeians 
or  patricians,  provided  they  had  not  dissipated  . 
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•U  TacancMO  wen  ftUed  op  Mcanliiig 
to  bvtii,  indepcndeot  of  any  pnporty  qaalificmtioii. 
Baft  in  eanne  of  ttine,  at  popihrion  and  wealth  ia- 
cicaaed,  tbo  nuabcr  of  pptamn,  who  poaencd  an 
cqoeatriaa  fbitane,  alM  mcreaaed  gtmAj  ;  and  aa 
tlw  nnmber  of  equitea  in  the  18  oentoriea  waa 
limited,  thoee  pefaooa,  whote  anrwatnta  bad  not 
becD  enroUed  in  the  ceDtoriea,  coold  not  leeeive 
hocaet  born  the  state,  and  wcfe  theiefbre  allowed 
ihe  privilege  of  aerring  with  their  own  bonea 
amongst  tlM  candry,  initnad  of  the  infiuitiy,  as 
thej  would  otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  bare 
done.  Tbos  arose  the  two  distinct  daaiea  of 
aqnitea,  which  have  been  already  Bwntioned. 

The  inspection  of  the  eqoites 
bsses  from  the  state,  belonged  to  the  eentoni,  who 
had  the  power  of  depri\ing  an  eqnrs  of  his  herse, 
and  reducing  him  to  the  condition  of  an  aerarian 
(Lit.  xxir.  43),  and  also  of  giving  the  vacant 
bene  to  the  most  distinguished  of  the  eqoitra 
who  had  pteTMMisly  aerred  at  their  own  eipenae. 
For  cheee  porpoees  they  made  during  their  censer- 
ship  a  public  inspection,  in  the  fonun,  of  all  the 
knighu  who  posMMed  public  boms  {tqmilatmm  fv< 
coyufMl,  Lit.  xzxiz.  44  ;  tqmiimm  emimna»  f- 
fwjwsK-ae/,  Valer.  Max.  ii  9.  |  6).  The  tribes 
wcse  taken  in  order,  and  each  knight  waa  sum- 
mooed  by  name.  Every  one,  as  his  name  was 
called,  walked  past  the  censon,  leading  bis  hone. 
This  ceremony  is  represented  en  the  reverM  of 

ny  Ronmn  coins  struck  by  the  eenaoia.    A  spe* 


If  the  censon  had  no  &nlt  to  find  either  with 
the  character  of  the  knight  or  the  equipoiento  of 
his  horse,  they  ordered  him  to  pass  oo  {iradm 
e9Mfsi,  Valer.  Max.  iy.  l.|  10);  bntif  on  the  coa> 
tniy  they  considered  him  unworthy  of  his  nuik, 
thc7  struck  bim  out  of  the  list  of  knights,  and  de- 
prived him  of  bis  hone  ( Liv.  zxrix.  44)  or  ordered 
him  to  sell  it  (Liv.  zziz.  37  ;  Valer.  Max.  ii.  9. 
§  6),  with  the  intention  no  doubt  that  the  person 
thus  degraded  should  refund  to  the  state  the 
money  which  had  been  advanced  to  bim  for  its 
puicfaase.  (Niebohr,  ^utf.4/ANiMp  voLi.pi433.) 
At  the  same  review,  those  equites  who  had  served 
the  regular  time,  and  wished  to  be  dischaiged,  were 
accustomed  to  give  aa  account  to  the  cenaon  of  the 
eunpaigns  in  which  they  had  served,  and  wen 
then  dismissed  with  honour  or  disgrace,  aa  they 
might  have  deserved.   (PluL  Poaip.  22.) 

This  review  of  the  equitea  by  the  censon  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Eqmtmm  Tramtveetio, 
which  was  a  soleom  procession  of  the  body  every 
year  on  the  Idea  of  Quintilis  (July  V  The  proces- 
sioa  started  from  the  temple  of  Man  outside  the 
city,  and  passed  through  the  dty  over  the  forum, 
and  by  the  temple  of  tlM  Dioscuri.  On  this  occasion 
the  equites  wen  always  crowned  with  olive  chap- 
lets,  and  wore  their  state  dress,  the  tmbca,  with 
all  the  booouaUe  diatinctiona  which  they  had 
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[Dionrs.  vi  IS.)  According  to 
LiivT  (ix.  46)  this  annual  procession  was  fint  nta* 
blished  by  the  censon  Q.  Fabiua  and  P.  Dedus, 
■^c304 :  but  aeeerding  to  Dionysius  (/.c)  it  was 
institated  afW  the  defeat  of  the  Latins  near  the 
faU(e  Regillua,  of  which  an  aeeouat  was  brought  to 
Room  by  the  Dioscuri 

It  may  be  asked,  how  kmg  did  the  knight  retain 
his  public  horse,  and  a  vote  in  the  equestrian  cen- 
tuiy  to  which  he  belonged  f  On  this  subject  wa 
have  ne  positive  informatisn  ;  but  as  those  eauites, 
who  served  with  their  own  horses,  wen  enJy  ob- 
liged to  serve  for  ten  yean  {atipmdia^  erparejas) 
ander  the  age  of  46  (Polvh.  vL  19.  |  2),  we  may 
presume  that  the  same  rule  extended  to  those  who 
served  with  the  public  hones,  provided  thry  «naW 
to  give  up  the  service.  For  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  ancient  tames  of  the  republic  a  knight  misht 
retain  his  horse  as  long  as  he  pleased,  even  after 
he  had  entered  the  senate,  provided  he  continued 
able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  knight.  Thus  the 
two  censors,  M.  Livius  Salinator  and  C.  Chiudius 
Nero,  in  B.c.204,  wen  alao  equites  (Liv.  xiix. 
37)  ;  and  L.  Scipio  Asiaticua,  who  was  deprired 
of  his  horse  by  the  cenaon  m  &  c.  185  ( Liv.  xxiix. 
44),  bad  himself  been  censer  m  &  c  191.  This  is 
also  proved  by  a  fragment  in  the  fourth  book  (c.  2) 
of  Cicen>*fe  **  De  Republica,**  in  which  he  says, 
«7«tAfhM,  m  am  mi0^ragia  mad  Hiam  §ematm$ ;  by 
which  he  evidently  means«  that  most  of  the  senaton 
wen  enabled  to  vote  at  the  Comitia  Onturiata  in 
consequence  of  their  belonging  to  the  equestrian 
centuries.  But  during  the  later  times  of  the  re- 
public the  knights  wen  obliged  to  give  up  their 
ttOBMs  on  entering  the  senate,  and  consequently 
censed  to  belong  to  the  equestrian  centuries.  This 
regulation  is  alluded  to  in  the  fragment  of  Cicero 
already  nferred  to,  in  which  Scipio  says  that  many 
persons  wen  anxious  that  a  plebiscituro  should  be 
passed,  ordaining  that  the  public  horses  should  be 
restored  to  the  state,  which  decree  was  in  all  pro- 
bability passed  afterwards  ;  since,  as  Niebnhr  ob- 
serves (voLi  p.  433,  note  1016),  **  when  Cicero 
makes  Scipio  speak  of  any  measun  as  intended, 
we  an  to  suppose  that  it  had  actually  taken  place, 
bnt,aceording  to  the  information  possessed  by  Cicero, 
was  kter  thim  the  date  he  assigns  to  Sciptols  dis- 
course.** That  the  greater  number  of  the  equites 
equo  publico,  after  the  exclusion  of  serjiton  from 
the  equestrian  centuries,  wen  young  men,  is  proved 
by  a  passage  in  the  woik  of  Q.  Cicera,  Dt  Pttiiiom 
Qmmdahu  {cV), 

The  equestrian  centuries,  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  treating,  wen  only  regarded  as  a 
division  of  the  army  ;  they  did  not  form  a  distinct 
class  or  ordo  in  the  constitution.  The  community, 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  was  only  divided  into 
patridana  and  plebeians  ;  and  the  equestrian  een- 
turiea  wen  compoaed  of  both.  But  in  the  year 
B.a  123,  a  new  daaa,  called  the  Ordo  Eqnestris, 
was  formed  in  the  state  by  the  Lex  Sempronia, 
which  was  introduced  by  C.  Gracchus.  By  thu 
law  all  the  jndices  had  to  be  chosen  from  those 
citiiens  who  possessed  an  equestrian  fortune. 
(Plut  (X  Graeek,  5  ;  Appian,  Dt  BelL  Civ.  i  22  ; 
Tac.  itfna.  xii.  60.)  We  know  very  little  respecting 
the  provisions  of  this  kw ;  but  it  appean  from  the 
Lex  Servilia  repetundarum,  passed  eighteen  yean 
afterwards,  that  every  person  who  waa  to  be  choaen 
judex  was  required  to  be  above  thirty  and  under  sixty 
yean  of  age,  to  have  either  an  equua  pubUcua  or  to 
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be  qualified  by  bit  fortane  to  pouess  one,  and  not 
to  be  a  lenator.  The  number  of  judicea,  who  were 
required  jearly,  was  chosen  from  this  class  by  the 
praetorurbanus.  (Klense,L««iS8mto,Berl.  1825.) 

As  the  name  of  equites  had  been  originally  ex- 
tended from  those  who  possessed  the  public  horses 
to  those  who  served  with  their  own  horses,  it  now 
came  to  be  applied  to  all  those  persons  who  were 
qualified  by  tneir  fortune  to  act  as  judices,  in  which 
sense  the  word  is  usually  used  by  Cicero.  Pliny 
(//.AT.  xxxiiL  7)  indeed  says  that  those  persons 
who  possessed  the  equestrian  fortune,  but  did  not 
serre  as  equites,  were  only  called  judioBi,  and  that 
the  name  of  eomtes  was  always  confined  to  the 
possessors  of  the  equi  publicL  This  may  hare 
been  the  conect  use  of  the  term  ;  but  custom  soon 
gave  the  name  of  equites  to  the  jndioes  chosen  in 
accordance  with  the  Lex  Sempronia 

After  the  reform  of  Sulla,  which  entirely  de- 
pAved  the  equestrian  order  of  the  right  of  being 
chosen  as  judices,  and  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Au- 
relia  (b.c.  70),  which  ordained  that  the  judices 
should  be  chosen  from  the  senators,  equites,  and 
tribuni  aerarii,  the  influence  of  the  order,  says 
Pliny,  was  still  maintained  by  the  publicani  (Plin. 
H,  M  xxxiiL  8),  or  fiumers  of  the  public  taxes.  We 
find  that  the  publicani  were  almost  always  called 
equites,  not  because  any  particular  rank  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  obtain  from  the  state  the  fsrming 
of  the  taxes,  but  because  the  state  naturally 
would  not  let  them  to  any  one  who  did  not  possess 
a  considerable  fbrtuneL  Thus  the  publicani  are 
frequently  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  identical  with 
the  equestrian  order  (Ad  AU,  iL  1.  §  8).  [Pm- 
licanl]  The  consulship  of  Cicero  and  the  active 
part  which  the  knights  then  took  in  suppressing 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  tended  still  further  to 
increase  the  power  and  influence  of  the  equestrian 
order ;  and  **•  from  that  time,^  sa3rs  Pliny  {L  &), 
**  it  became  a  third  body  {oorjnu)  in  the  state,  and, 
to  the  title  of  Smahu  PopuhuquB  RomamUj  there 
began  to  be  added  Et  Eqwdrit  OrdoJ** 

In  B.  c.  63,  a  distinction  was  conferred  upon 
them,  which  tended  to  separate  them  still  further 
from  the  plebs.  By  the  Lex  Roscia  Othonis, 
passed  in  that  year,  the  first  fimrteen  seats  in  the 
theatre  behind  the  orchestra  were  given  to  the 
equites  (LIt.  EpiL  99) ;  which,  according  to  Cicero 
{pro  Mmr,  19)  and  Velleius  Patereulus  (il  32), 
was  only  a  restoration  of  an  ancient  privilege ; 
which  is  alluded  to  by  lArj  (i  35),  when  he  says 
that  special  seats  were  set  apart  in  the  Circus 
Maximus  for  the  senators  and  equites.  They  also 
possessed  the  right  of  wearing  Uie  Clavus  Augus- 
tus [Clayus]  ;  and  subsequently  obtained  the 
privilege  of  wearing  a  gold  nog,  which  was  origi- 
nally confined  to  the  equites  equo  publico. 

The  number  of  equites  increased  greatly  under 
the  early  emperor^  and  all  perMms  were  admitted 
into  the  order,  provided  they  possessed  the  requisite 
property,  without  any  inquiry  into  their  character 
or  into  the  fr«e  birth  of  their  fiither  and  grand- 
fiither,  which  had  always  been  required  by  the 
censors  under  the  republic.  Property  became  now 
the  only  qualification ;  and  the  order  in  conse- 
quence gradually  began  to  lose  all  the  consideration 
which  it  had  acquired  during  the  hter  times  of  the 
republic  Thus  Horace  (^.L  1.  58)  says,  with 
no  small  degree  of  contempt,  — 

Si  quadringentis  sex  septem  milia  desunt, 
Plebieria. 
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Augustus  formed  a  select  class  of  equites,  con- 
sisting of  those  equites  who  pomessed  the  property 
of  a  senator,  and  the  old  requirement  of  free  birth 
up  to  the  grandfiither.  He  permitted  this  class  to 
wear  the  lotus  damu  (Ovid.  TrisL  ir.  10.  35)  ; 
and  also  allowed  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  to  be 
chosen  from  them,  as  well  as  the  senators,  and  gave 
them  the  option  at  the  termination  of  their  ofiice  to 
remain  in  the  senate  or  return  to  the  equestrian 
order.  (Suet  Aug.  40  ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  30.)  This 
class  of  knights  was  distinguished  by  the  special 
title  Uluttres  (sometimes  insignet  and  splemiidi) 
equites  RomamL  (Tacit  Antu  xL  4,  with  the  note 
of  Lipsius.) 

The  formation  of  this  distinct  class  tended  to 
lower  the  others  still  more  in  public  estimation. 
In  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  improve  the  order  by  requiring 
the  old  qualifications  of  free  birth  up  to  the  grand- 
father, and  by  strictly  forbidding  any  one  to  wear 
the  gold  ring  unless  he  possessed  this  qualification. 
This  regulation,  however,  was  of  little  avail,  as  the 
emperors  frequently  admitted  freedmen  into  the 
equestrian  order.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiii.  8.)  When 
private  persons  were  no  longer  appointed  judices, 
the  necessity  for  a  distinct  class  in  the  community, 
like  the  equestrian  order,  ceasfHl  entirely  ;  and  the 
gold  ring  came  at  length  to  be  worn  by  all  free 
citisens.  Even  slaves,  after  their  manumission, 
were  allowed  to  wear  it  by  special  permission  from 
the  emperor,  which  appears  to  have  been  usually 
granted  provided  the  pi^ronus  consented.  (Dig.  40. 
tit  10.  s.  3.)     [Annulus.] 

Having  thus  traced  the  history  of  the  equestrian 
order  to  its  final  extinction  as  a  distinct  class  in 
the  community,  we  must  now  return  to  the  equites 
equo  publico,  who  formed  the  eighteen  equestrian 
centuries.  This  class  still  existed  during  the  latter 
years  of  the  republic,  but  had  entirely  ceased  to 
serve  as  horse-soldiers  in  the  army.  The  cavalry 
of  the  Roman  legions  no  longer  consisted,  as  in  the 
time  of  Poly  bins,  of  Roman  equites,  but  their  place 
was  supplied  by  the  cavalry  of  the  allied  states. 
It  is  evident  that  Caesar  in  his  Gallic  wars 
possessed  no  Roman  cavalry.  (Caes.  BelL  Gall, 
L  15.)  When  he  went  to  an  interview  with 
Ariovistns,  and  was  obliged  to  take  cavalry  with 
him,  we  are  told  that  he  did  not  dare  to  trust  his 
safety  to  the  Oallic  cavalry,  and  therefore  mounted 
his  Iraionary  soldiers  upon  their  horses.  (Id.  i.  42.) 
The  Roman  equites  are,  however,  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Oallic  and  dvil  wars,  but  never  as 
common  soldiers ;  they  were  officers  attached  to  the 
staff  of  the  genoal,  or  commanded  the  cavalry  of 
the  allies,  or  sometimes  the  legions.  (Id.  vii.  70 ; 
BelLCh.l  77,  iii.  71,  Ac) 

After  the  year  a  c.  50,  there  were  no  censors  in 
the  state,  and  it  would  therefore  follow  that  for  some 
years  no  review  of  the  body  took  place,  and  that 
the  vacancies  were  not  filled  up.  When  Augustus 
however  took  upon  himself,  in  b.  c.  29,  the  prae- 
fectnra  mornm,  he  firequently  reviewed  the  troops 
of  equites,  and  restored,  according  to  Suetonius 
(Auff,  88X  the  long-neglected  custom  of  the  solemn 
procession  (tnaunedio) ;  by  which  we  are  probably 
to  1^lderstand  that  Augustus  connected  the  review 
of  the  knights  (rooo^t^)  with  the  annual  proces- 
sion (transveetio)  of  the  1 5th  of  July.  From  this 
time  these  equites  formed  an  honourable  corps, 
from  which  idl  the  higher  officers  in  the  army 
(Soot  At^.  38,  ClamL  25)  and  the  chief  magia* 
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I  tlie  state  were  eboten.  AdniMiion  bito 
thk  bodj  «M  eqnivakDt  to  so  iotfoduccion  into 
pablic  life,  and  «m  thcrefero  ettc^nicd  a  gfeat  pri- 
vikge  ;  whence  we  find  it  iceordcd  iu  imcriptMut 
that  Mich  a  penon  was  09110  pmUio»  komoraimM^ 
tjKurmatma,  &c.  bj  the  cnpcror.  (Orelli,  Imaer^ 
No.  3437,  Z\Z,  12*29.)  If  a  young  man  was  not 
admitted  into  this  body«  he  was  ezcJodcd  from  all 
dvil  offices  of  any  importanee,  except  in  monicipal 
towns ;  aad  also  from  all  ank  in  tne  annj,  with 
the  cacepcioii  of  oenturion. 

All  tliose  eqaites  who  weie  not  employed  in 
actnal  aerrke  wen  oUiged  to  reside  at  Rome 
( Dion  Caas.  liz.  9),  where  they  wcfe  allowed  to 
fill  the  lower  magistades,  which  entitled  a  penon 
to  admiasioii  into  the  senate.  They  were  divided 
into  six  tamae,  each  of  which  was  conunanded  by 
an  office^  who  is  frequently  mentioned  in  inserip- 
Serir  mfnimm  Rom.  tenaos  I.  IL  &c^  or 


commool  J  Smrir  tmrmaa  or  Stvir  tmrmm 
Romamorum,  From  the  time  that  the  eqnites  be> 
stowed  the  title  of  ^rtoe^  /aeeaMu  upon  Cains 
and  Lncias  Caesar,  the  grsndsons  of  Augnstns 
(Tacit  ^an.  L  3  ;  Monom.  Ancyr.X  it  became  the 
castom  to  eoniier  this  title,  as  well  as  that  of  Serir, 
i^on  the  probable  snccessor  to  the  throne,  when 
he  first  entered  into  pablic  life  and  was  presented 
with  an  eqoas  pablicns.  (Capitol.  Ai,  Amtam,  Fkil. 
6  ;  Lamprid.  Qmmod.  1.) 

The  practice  of  fiUix^  all  the  higher  offices  in 
the  state  from  these  equites  appean  to  have  coo- 
tinned  as  long  as  Rome  was  the  centre  of  the 
goreinment  and  the  residence  of  the  emperor. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  time  of  ScTenis  (Gra- 
ter, Imaerip.  p.  lOOl.  5  ;  Papinian,  in  Dig.  29.  tit 
1.  s.  43),  and  of  Caracalla  (Oniter,  p.  379.  7) ;  and 
perhaps  later.  After  the  time  of  Diocletian,  the 
cqoites  became  only  a  city  gnard,  nnder  the  com 
mand  of  the  Praefectos  Vigilnm ;  bat  they  still  re- 
tained in  the  time  of  V^entinianos  and  Valens, 
A.  Di  364,  the  second  nmk  in  the  city,  and  were 
not  snbject  to  corporal  panishment  (Cod.  Theodos. 
(».tit.36.)  Bcspectiiig  the  Jlfi^MCer  £910600,  see 
Dictator. 

(Znmpt,  UAm-  dm  Bomuekm  RHitr  md  dm 
mtienkmd  ta  Rom^  Berlin,  1840;  Msn)aardt, 
Jfiatoriae  Eqmtum  Romamonm  tibri  iV.  Berlin, 
1840 ;  Madrig,  De  Loco  Ciotromm  aa  lA.  It.  d$ 
RepMka^  in  Ojpmaada^  toL  L  p.  73«  Ac. ;  Becker 
HamUmA  d^r  Romioekm  AUortimmtr,  toL  ii. 
part  i  p.  235,  dec) 

EQUULEUS  or  ECULEUS,  an  instnmient  of 
tortore,  which  is  supposed  to  haTe  been  so  called 
because  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  horM.  We  hare 
no  description  of  its  form  giren  by  any  of  the  an- 
cient writers,  bat  it  appears  not  to  have  differed 
greatly  from  the  crux.  (Cic.  Pro  MiL  21,  com- 
pared with  eerta  enta,  c  22.)  It  appean  to  have 
been  commonly  nsed  at  Rome  in  taking  the  eri* 
di*nce  of  slaves.  (See  Sigonius,  Do  Jwdidio^ 
iii.  1 7  ;  Magins,  Do  Eqomloa,  in  Salengre^k  Noo. 
Theoamr.  AnL  Ram.  toL  il  pi  121 1,  &c.) 

EQUUS  OCTOBER.    [PAtttiA.] 

E'R  ANI  (Ipovox),  were  dobs  or  societies,  estab- 
lished for  charitable  or  conririal  purposes,  or  for 
both.  They  were  yeiy  common  at  Atb«)i,  and 
suited  the  temper  of  the  people,  who  were  both 
social  and  generous.  The  term  fpovot,  in  the 
sense  of  a  convivial  party,  is  of  ancient  date. 
(HooL  Od.  L  226.)  It  resembled  our  picnics,  or 
the  German  jwfamfa^  and  was  also  called  Uhfvov 
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AH  irispflsjor  As^  ^i^iCoAMr :  where  f\'efy  gnest 
braught  his  own  di»h,  or  (to  save  trouble;  one  was 
deputed  to  catrr  Car  the  rest,  and  was  afterwards 
tvpaidbyeontribotians.  [Coina,  p^  304,  b.]  The 
clubs  that  were  formed  at  Athens  used  to  dine  to- 
gether at  stated  periods,  as  once  a  month  ;  and 
every  memb  <r  was  bound  to  pay  his  sabscriptioa, 
which  (as  well  as  the  society  itielf )  was  called 
<pa»o«,  and  the  BMrnbers  ipuneroL  If  any  mem- 
ber filled  to  pay,  the  sum  was  made  op  by  the 
president,  ipm^xtU  also  called  yXiywr^t  4fiiifoto^ 
who  afterwards  recovered  it,  if  he  could,  from  the 
delaultec  IIAiipottr  ya»sr  often  means  simply,  to 
pay  the  subscription,  as  Kthntm  or  ^itX«{vff<y,  to 
make  defoult.  (Dem.  0.  ApkA,  p.  821,  c  Mid, 
p.  547,  A  Analog,  p.  776.) 

There  were  also  associations  onder  this  name, 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  reliel^  resembling  in 
seme  degree  our  friendly  or  benefit  societies  ;  but 
with  this  essential  difference,  that  the  relief  which 
they  afforded  was  not  (as  it  is  with  us)  based  upon 
any  calculation  of  natural  eontingencics,  but  was 
given  pro  to  noto,  to  such  poor  members  as  stood 
in  need  of  it.  The  Athenian  societies  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  kept  up  a  common  fond  by  regular 
eubscriptions,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  sum 
which  each  member  was  expected  to  advance,  in 
case  of  need,  was  pretty  well  nndentood.  If  a 
man  was  reduced  to  poverty,  or  m  distress  fur 
money  for  anv  cause,  he  applied  to  the  members 
of  his  dab  tor  assistance ;  this  was  called  ovA- 
\iyt9  tpmifoo :  those  who  advanced  it  were  said 
ipn^lftuf  obr^:  the  relief  was  oon»idered  as  a 
loan,  repayable  by  the  borrower  when  in  better 
circumstances.  Isaeus  {Do  Hagm.  Hond.  p.  294) 
reckons  among  the  assets  of  a  person,  4^  4fd»m9 
i^kiitioera  fMrvewpayyUra,  from  which  we  may 
infer,  that  each  contributor  was  entitled  to  recover 
the  sum  he  had  lent  For  the  recovery  of  such 
loans,  and  for  the  decision  of  other  disputes,  there 
were  ^^ariaol  Uaoi,  in  which  a  summary  and 
equitable  kind  oC  justice  was  administered.  Plato 
{Leg.  zL  p.  915)  disapproved  of  lawsuits  in  such 
matters,  and  vronld  not  allow  them  in  his  republic 

Salmasius  contends  that  wherever  the  term 
fpaiwf  is  applied  to  an  established  society,  it  means 
only  a  convivial  club,  and  that  there  were  no  re- 
gular associations  for  the  purposes  of  charitr  ;  but 
others  have  held  a  different  opinion.  (See  Salmas. 
Do  Uoofu^  c  3,  CMe.  ad  Jas  Att.  et  Aosi.  snd 
Herald.  Anmado.  m  Salwuu^  reforred  to  in  Meier*S 
AU.  Proo.  p.  640.)  It  is  not  probable  that  many 
permanent  sodeties  were  formed  with  the  sole 
view  of  foasting.  We  know  that  at  Athens,  as 
weU  as  in  the  other  Grecian  republics,  there  were 
dubs  for  various  purposes,  political  as  well  as 
social;  the  members  of  which  would  naturally 
meet,  and  dine  together  at  certain  periods.  Such 
were  the  religious  companies  (^toroi),  the  commer- 
cial (^/iv^pucol),  and  some  others.  (Bockh,  Pol. 
Eeom.  ^  AtMoMM^  p.  245,  2nd  ed.)  Unions  of  this 
kind  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  ^rai^ai, 
and  were  often  converted  to  mischievous  ends, 
such  as  bribery,  overawing  the  public  assembly, 
or  influencing  courts  of  justice.  (Thuc  iiL  82  ; 
Dam.  De  Conm.  n.  829  ;  Thiriwall,  Gr.  HitL  vol 
iv.  p.  36.)  In  the  days  of  the  Roman  empire 
friendly  societies,  under  the  name  of  Ijpoyoi,  were 
frequent  among  the  Greek  cities,  but  were  looked 
on  with  suspicion  by  the  emperors  as  leading  to 
political  combinationsL  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  93,  94.)  Tb^ 
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gildsj  or  fraternities  for  mutual  aid,  among  the  an- 
cient Saxons,  resembled  the  fystyoi  of  the  Greeks. 
(Turner's  ffisL  o/tke  AnghSaaBoma^  It.  10.)  Com- 
pare also  the  ^^iral,  or  love-feasts  of  the  earij 
Christians. 

The  word  Ipaiwt  is  often  used  metaphorically,  to 
signify  any  contributions  or  friendly  advance  of 
money.  [C.  R.  K.] 

KRGA'STULUM  was  a  private  prison  attached 
to  most  Roman  frrms,  called  earoer  nuHau  by 
Juvenal  (xiv.  24),  where  the  slaves  were  made  to 
work  in  chains.  It  appears  to  have  been  usually 
under  ground,  and  according  to  Columella  (I  6) 
ought  to  be  lighted  by  narrow  windows,  which 
should  be  too  high  from  the  ground  to  be  touched 
by  the  hand.  The  slaves  coi^ned  in  an  ergastu- 
lum  were  also  e/nployed  to  cultivate  the  fields  in 
chains.  (PIul  H,  N,  xviil  7.  §4  ;  Flor.  iii.  19.) 
Slaves  who  had  displeased  their  masters  were 
punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  eigastulum  ;  and 
in  the  same  place  all  slaves  who  could  not  be  de- 
pended upon  or  were  barbarous  in  their  habits,  were 
regularly  kept.  A  trustworthy  slave  had  the  care 
of  the  ergastulum,and  was  therefore  called  etyatttda- 
rim.  (Colum.  L  8.)  According  to  Plutarch  {Tib, 
Oraock.  8),  these  prisons  arose  in  consequence  of 
the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
great  number  of  barbarous  slaves  who  wexe  em- 
ployed to  cultivate  the  conquered  landa  In  the 
time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  many  enactments 
were  made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  slaves  ; 
and  among  other  salutary  measures,  Hadrian  abo- 
lished the  ergastnla,  which  must  have  been  liable 
to  great  abuse  in  the  hands  of  tyrannical  masters. 
(Spart.  HadrioHj  18,  compared  with  Gains,  L  53.) 
For  further  information  on  the  subject,  see  Bris- 
sonius,  Antiq,  SdeeL  ii.  9  ;  Lipsius,  E^eeL  ii.  15, 
Opera,  voL  L  p.  317,  &c  ;  Gottling,  Getek,  der 
Rom,  StaaUo,  p.  135. 

ERI'CIUS,  a  military  engine  full  of  sharp 
spikes,  which  was  placed  by  the  gate  of  the  camp 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  (Caes. 
B.  C.  iii.  67  ;  Sallnst,  <qnid  Nbn,  xviiL  16  ;  Lipsius, 
PolioreeL  v.  4.) 

EROGATIO.    [ AauASDUcTCS,  p.  1 1 5,  a.] 

EROTIA  or  EROTI'DIA  (^p<*Tia  or  ipwrU 
Sia),  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  fintivals  celebrated 
in  the  Boeotian  town  of  Thespiae.  It  took  place 
every  fifth  year,  and  in  honour  of  Eros,  the  prin- 
cipal divinity  of  the  Thespians.  Respecting  the 
particolan  nothing  is  known,  except  that  it  was 
solemnised  with  contests  in  music  and  gymnastics. 
(Plut  Amat,  1  ;  Pans.  ix.  81.  §  3  ;  Athen.  xia 
pb  561 .)  The  worship  of  Eros  seems  to  have  been 
established  at  Thespiae  from  the  earliest  times  ; 
and  the  ancient  symbolic  representation  of  the  god, 
a  rude  stone  ( Vx^'  Ai0of),  continued  to  be  looked 
upon  with  particular  reverence  even  when  sculp- 
ture had  attained  the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
among  the  Greeks.  (Pans.  iz.  27.  §  1  ;  compare 
Scbol.  ad  Pind.  (Hymp.  vii.  154  ;  RitschI,  in  the 
Bhein.  Mus.  vol.  iL  p.  106.)  [L.  S.] 

ERRHEPHO'RIA  or  ERSEPHCRIA  {i^ 
^fl^6pia  or  ifHnf4p6pta.)     [Arrbphoria.] 

ESCHARA  (^<rxdfw).     TFocus.] 

E'SSEDA  or  E'SSEDUM  (from  the  Celtic 
E$$,  a  carriage,  Ginzrot,  voL  l  p.  377),  the  name 
of  a  chariot  used,  especially  in  war,  by  the  Britons, 
the  Gauls  and  Belgae  (Virg.  Geor^,  iii  204 ;  Ser- 
vius,  ad  loe,) ;  and  also  by  the  Germans  (Pers.  vi. 
47). 


EVICTIO. 

According  to  the  account  given  by  Caesar  (BelL 
GalL  iv.  33),  and  agreeably  to  the  remarks  of  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  (v.  21,  29),  the  method  of  using  the 
essedum  in  the  ancient  British  army  was  very 
similar  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic 
ages,  as  described  by  Homer,  and  in  the  article 
CuRRVB.  The  principal  difference  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  essedum  was  stronger  and  more 
ponderous  than  the  8t^f,  that  it  was  open  before 
instead  of  behind ;  and  that  in  consequence  of 
these  dreumstances  and  the  width  of  the  pole,  the 
owner  was  able,  whenever  he  pleased,  to  run 
along  the  pole  {de  tenume  Briiamno  eaBcidt^  Juv.  iv. 
125),  and  even  to  raise  himself  upon  the  yoke, 
and  then  to  retreat  with  the  greatest  speed  into 
the  body  of  the  car,  which  he  drove  with  extra- 
ordinary swifbiess  and  skill.  From  the  extremity 
of  the  pole,  he  threw  his  missiles,  especially  the 
ofOma  (VaL  Flacc  ^r^on.  vi.  83).  It  appears 
also  that  these  cars  were  purposely  made  as  noisy 
as  possible,  probably  by  the  creaking  and  chinging 
of  the  wheels  (itr^niu  rotarum,  C^es,  L  e, ;  com- 
pare Tacit  Affrie.  35  ;  Esmda  multimmora^  Claud. 
£^.  iv.)  ;  and  that  this  was  done  in  order  to 
strike  dismay  into  the  enemy.  The  formidable 
British  warriors  who  drove  these  chariots,  the 
** car-borne**  of  Ossian,  were  called  in  Latin 
EtMdarii,  (Caes.  B,  G,  iv.  24  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  vii. 
6.)  There  were  about  4000  of  them  in  the  army 
of  CassibeUnnus.  (Caes.  B,G.  v.  19.)  Having 
been  captured,  they  were  sometimes  exhibited  in 
the  gladiatorial  shows  at  Rome,  and  seem  to  have 
been  great  fovourites  wiih  the  people.  (Snetoiu 
CaUg.  35,  Oavd,  21.)  They  must  have  held  the 
highest  rank  in  the  armies  of  their  own  country  ; 
and  Tacitus  {Agric  12)  observes  that  the  driver  ot 
the  car  ranked  above  his  fighting  companion, 
which  was  the  reverse  of  the  Greek  usage. 

The  essednm  was  adopted  for  purposes  of  con- 
venience and  luxury  among  the  Romans.  (Propert. 
iL  1.  76  ;  Cic.  ad  AtL  vi.  1 ;  Ovid.  Am,  iL  i€^ 
49.)  Cicero  (Pkil.  iL  24)  mentions  the  use  of  it 
on  one  occasion  by  the  tribime  of  the  people  as  a 
piece  of  extravagance  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Seneca, 
it  seems  to  have  been  much  more  common  ;  for 
he  {Epi9L  57)  reckons  the  sound  of  the  ^  essedae 
transcurrentes  **  among  those  noises  which  did  not 
distract  him.  As  used  by  the  Romans,  the  esse- 
dum may  have  differed  from  the  cisium  in  this  ; 
that  the  cisium  was  drawn  by  one  horse  (see  wood- 
cut, p.  288),  the  essedum  always  by  a  pair.  The 
essedum,  Uke  the  cisium,  appears  to  have  been 
kept  for  hire  at  the  post>houses  or  stations  (Solo- 
nemquintoenedovidetna^Mortx,  104.)  [Mansio.] 
The  essedum  must  have  been  similar  to  the  Covi- 
NU8,  except  that  the  latter  had  a  cover.      [J.  Y.] 

ESSEDA'RII.     [EesBDA.] 

EVI'CTIO.  If  the  purchaser  of  a  thmg  was 
deprived  of  it  by  a  third  person  by  lc>gal  process 
(evieted),  the  seUer  was  bound  to  make  good  the 
loss  (fioietionem  praegtare).  If  the  seller  knew 
that  he  was  selling  what  was  not  his  own,  this 
was  a  case  of  dolus,  and  he  was  bound  in  case  ot 
eviction  to  make  good  to  the  purchaser  all  loss  and 
damage  that  he  sustained.  If  there  was  no  dolus 
on  the  part  of  the  seller,  he  was  simply  bound  to 
make  good  to  the  purchaser  the  value  of  the  thing 
at  the  time  of  eviction.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
purchaser  to  neglect  no  proper  means  of  defence, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  evict  hira  ;  and  it 
was  his  duty  to  give  the  seller  notice  of  the  ad- 
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if  the  puKcbaaer'wif  ericted  from  the  whole  thtiig, 
he  might  by  Tiitoe  of  his  agraement  demand  from 
the  teller  double  ita  ndoe.  (Dig.  21.  dt  2,  De 
erictianiboa  et  daplaa  atipnlatioiie ;  Mackeldey, 
Ldkfimak,  ftc,  §  370,  12th  ed.)  [O.  L.] 

EUMO'LPIDAE  (•ifMokwOat),  the  moat  dia- 
tingniflhed  and  reneimble  among  the  priestly  (ami- 
lies  in  Attica.  They  were  devoted  to  the  aenriee 
of  Demeter  at  Athens  and  Elensis,  and  wen  said 
to  be  the  descendanto  of  the  Thnctan  hard  Eumol. 
pas,  who,  aoeording  to  some  legends,  had  intio- 
dooed  the  Elenainian  mystories  into  Attica.  (Diod. 
Sic  L  29;  ApoOod.  iiL  15.  |  4 ;  Demosth.  &  A'sosr. 
pu  1384.)  The  high  priest  of  the  Elenainian 
goddess  {Up9fdmfs  or  /uwrayirytft),  who  eon- 
docted  the  oelebiation  of  her  mysteries  and  the  in- 
itiation of  the  mystee,  was  alwmya  a  member  of  the 
fiunily  of  the  Eomolpidae,  as  Enmolpna  himself  was 
bdiered  to  have  been  the  fint  hieiophaat.  (Heaych. 
M.9.  EsvMAvlSoi:  Tadt  IIul.  ir,  83 ;  Amob.,  t. 25; 
Clemens  Alex.  ProtrepL  p^  16,  Ac)  In  his  external 
^jpenrance  the  hierophant  was  distingnished  by  a 
peculiar  eat  of  his  hair,  a  kind  of  diadem  (rrpS- 
f*om),  and  a  long  purple  robe.  ( Airian.  ta  EpieiBL 
liL  21  ;  Pint.  AkA.  22.)  In  his  voiee  he  seems 
alwnys  to  have  affeeted  a  solemn  tone  suited  to 
the  sacred  chniacter  of  his  oflice,  which  he  held  for 
life,  and  which  obliged  him  to  remain  unmarried. 
(Pans.  iL  U.  1 1.)  The  hierophant  was  attended 
by  four  ^^MXirra(,one  of  whom  likewise  belonged 
to  the  £smily  of  the  Eomolpidae.  (Harpociat  and 
Snidas,  s. «.  *EviftcAirral  T«r  /cvrnipiwr.)  Other 
mcmbos  of  their  fiunOy  do  not  seem  to  haTe  had 
any  particular  functions  at  the  Eleosinia,  though 
th^  undoubtedly  took  part  in  the  great  procession 
to  EleusisL  The  Eomolpidae  had  on  certain  occa- 
aions  to  offer  up  prayeii  for  the  weliare  of  the 
state,  and  in  case  of  neglect  they  might  be  taken 
to  account  and  punished  ;  for  they  were,  like  all 
other  priests  and  roagistnites,  responsible  for  their 
condnct,  and  for  the  sacred  treasures  entrusted  to 
their  care.  (Aeschin.  e.  Cie$i§ih,  p.  66,  Steph. ; 
compare  Euthynb.) 

The  Enmolpidae  had  also  judicial  nower  in  cases 
where  religion  was  violated  (vcpl  a^sfclat,  De- 
mosth. e.  AmdroL  p.  601).  This  power  probably 
belonged  to  this  ISsmily  firom  the  earliest  times,  and 
Solon  as  well  as  Pericles  do  not  seem  to  have  made 
any  alteration  in  this  respect  Whether  this  re- 
ligious court  acted  independent  of  the  aichon  king, 
or  under  his  guidance,  is  uncertain.  The  kw 
according  to  which  they  pronounced  their  sentence, 
and  of  which  they  hnd  the  exclusive  possession, 
was  not  written,  but  handed  down  by  tradition  ; 
and  the  Eomolpidae  alone  had  the  right  to  inter- 
pret it,  whence  they  are  sometimes  called  4|iryi|Ta(. 
[ExBQBTAX.]  In  cases  for  which  the  Uw  had 
made  no  provisions,  they  acted  aceordtng  to  their 
own  discretion.  (Lysias,  a.  Amdodd,  p.  204  ; 
Andocid.  £h  MytL  p^  57.)  Respecting  the  mode 
of  proceeding  in  these  religious  couxts  nothing  is 
known.  (Heffier,  ^Mm.  (TcridUnm/:  p.  405,  du:. ; 
Platner,  Process  iL  p.  147,  &c)  In  some  cases, 
when  a  person  was  convicted  of  gross  violation  of 
the  public  institotions  of  his  country,  the  people, 
besidea  sending  the  offender  into  exile,  added  a 
danse  in  their  verdict  that  a  curse  should  be  pro- 
nouaced  upon  him  by  the  Eumolpidae.     (Plut. 


AiA  23  s  Com.  Nep.  AkA,  4,  5.)  But  tha 
Eomolpidae  could  pcenoonea  such  a  enne  only  at 
the  command  of  the  people,  and  might  afterwards 
be  compelled  by  the  people  to  rovoka  it  and  purify 
the  person  whom  they  had  cursed  before.  <Plut» 
Aleib,  S3  ;  Com.  Nep.  AUA,  6.  5.)        [L,  S.] 

EVOCA'TI,  were  soMiers  in  the  Roman  army, 
who  had  served  oat  their  time  and  obtained  their 
dischaige  (■itVno),  but  had  voluntarily  enlisted 
again  at  the  invitation  of  the  consul  or  other  com* 
maader.  (Dien  Cass.  xlv.  12.)  There  appears 
always  to  have  been  a  considerable  number  of 
evocati  in  every  army  of  importance  ;  and  when 
the  genaml  was  a  fovourito  amonp  the  sohiieiB,  the 
number  of  veterans  who  joined  his  standard  would 
of  coniaa  be  increased.  The  evocnti  were,  doubu 
leas,  released,  like  the  veiillarii,  from  tha  common 
military  dutiea  of  fortifying  the  camp,  making 
roada,  dec  (Tacit  Amm,  L  36X  and  held  a  higher 
rank  in  the  army  than  the  common  le^onary 
soldiers  Ther  an  sometimes  spoken  of  m  con- 
junction with  the  eqiiitos  Romani  (Caea.  5flU.  €kUk 
vii.  65),  and  sametimes  dassed  with  the  centuriona. 
(Caea.  BeiL  Civ.  I  1 7.)  They  appear  to  have  been 
frequently  promoted  to  the  rank  of  centurions. 
Thus  Pompey  induced  a  ^reat  many  of  the  veterans, 
who  had  served  ander  him  in  former  years,  to  join 
his  standard  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
by  the  promise  of  rewards  and  the  eommand  of 
centuries  (ondmtnm^  Caes.  BtlL  Cin.  I  3).  All  the 
evocati  could  not,  however,  have  held  the  rank  of 
centurion^  as  we  read  of  two  thousand  on  one 
occasion  (lb.  iii  88),  and  of  their  belonffing  to 
certain  cohorts  in  the  army.  Cicero  (oa  /''om. 
iiL  6.  I  5)  speaks  of  a  Prasfrotua  evoaUorum, 
(See  Cic  ad  Fam.  xv.  4.  i  3  ;  Caes.  BeO.  Ov.  iiL 
91  ;  Suet  A^f.  56  ;  Lipsius,  Dt  MOiL  Rom.  L  8.) 

The  name  of  evocati  was  also  given  to  a  select 
body  of  young  men  of  the  equestrian  order,  who 
were  appointed  by  Doraitian  to  guard  his  bed- 
chamber. (Suet  Dom,  10.)  This  body  is  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  to  have  existed  under  the  . 
succeeding  emperors,  and  to  have  been  the  same 
as  those  who  are  called  Evooati  AitgtutL  (Hyginus, 
<isZisi.  p.209  :  OreUi, /Mcr^.  No.  3495,  153.) 

EUPA'TRIDAE  («frr«rp<8oi),  t.«.  descended 
from  noble  anceston,  is  the  name  by  which  in  early 
times  the  nobility  of  Attica  was  designated.  Who 
the  Eupatridae  originally  were  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  dispute  ;  but  the  opuiion  now  almost 
uiiiversmlly  adopted  is,  that  they  were  the  noble 
Ionic  or  Hellenic  fomilies  who  at  the  time  of  the 
Ionian  migration  settled  in  Attica,  and  there  exer- 
cised the  power  and  influence  of  an  aristocracy  of 
warriors  and  conquerors,  possessing  the  best  parte 
of  the  land,  and  commanding  the  services  of  a 
numerous  dass  of  dependents.  (Thirlwall,  Hut.  of 
(rfeses,  vol.  L  p.  1 15,  dec ;  Wachsaiuth,  vol.  L  p.  36 1 , 
dec,  2ded.)  The  chiefr  who  are  mentioned  as 
kings  of  the  several  Attic  towns,  before  the  oq^i- 
sation  of  the  country  ascribed  to  Theseus,  belonged 
to  the  highest  or  ruling  class  of  the  Eupatridae  ; 
and  when  Theseus  made  Athens  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment for  the  whole  country,  it  must  have  been 
chiefly  these  nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  that  left 
their  former  residences  and  migrated  to  Athens, 
where,  after  Theseus  had  given  up  his  royal  pre- 
rogatives and  divided  them  among  the  nobles,  tney 
occupied  a  station  similar  to  that  which  they  had 
previously  held  in  their  several  districts  of  Attica. 
Other  Eupatridae,  however,  who  either  were  not. 
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of  the  higheit  tank,  or  were  less  detiroas  to  exer- 
cise any  direct  inflaence  upon  the  government, 
remained  in  their  former  places  of  residence. 
(Thirl wall,  vol  il  p.  8.)  In  the  division  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Attica  into  three  classes,  which  is 
ascribed  to  Theseus,  the  Eupatridae  were  the  first 
class  (Pint  The$,  25 ),  and  thus  formed  a  compact 
order  of  nobles,  united  by  their  interests,  rights, 
and  privileges.  The  first,  or  at  least  the  most 
ambitious  among  them,  undoubtedly  resided  at 
Athens,  when  they  enjoyed  nearly  the  same  privi- 
leges  as  they  had  before  the  union  in  the  separate 
townships  of  Attica.  They  were  in  the  exdusive 
possession  of  all  the  civil  and  religions  offices  in 
the  state,  regulated  the  affiurs  of  religion,  and  in- 
terpreted the  laws  human  and  divine.  (MUller, 
Dor,  it  2.  §  16.)  The  king  was  thus  only  the 
first  among  his  equals,  being  distinguished  from 
them  only  by  the  duration  of  his  office  (Schomann, 
Ih  Comit.  p.  4,  transl.)  ;  and  the  four  kings  of  the 
phylae  {^\o€atriKus)j  who  were  chosen  firom  the 
Eupatridae,  were  more  his  colleagues  than  his 
counsellors.  (Pollux,  viiL  1 1 1.)  The  kingly  power 
was  in  a  state  of  great  weakness  ;  and,  while  the 
overbearing  influence  of  the  nobles,  on  the  one 
hand,  naturally  tended  gradually  to  abolish  it 
altogether,  and  to  establish  a  purely  aristocratical 
government  in  its  stead  (Hermann,  Pol.  AnL  <if 
Grteofi^  §  102),  it  produced,  on  the  other  hand, 
effects  which  threatened  its  own  existence,  and  at 
last  led  to  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  hereditary 
aristocratiy  as  an  order:  for  the  commonalty, 
which  had  likewise  gained  in  strength  by  the 
union  of  all  the  Attic  townships,  soon  began  to 
feel  the  oppression  of  the  aristocracy,  which  in 
Attica  produced  nearly  the  same  efiects  as  that  of 
the  patricians  at  Rome.  The  legislation  of  Draco 
seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  growing  discontent 
of  the  commonalty  with  the  oppressive  rule  of  the 
nobles  (Thiriwall,  vol  ii.  p.  18,  &c)  ;  but  his  at- 
tempts to  remedy  the  evil  were  more  calculated  to 
intimidate  the  people  than  to  satisfy  them,  and 
could  consequently  not  have  any  lasting  results. 
The  disturbances  which,  some  yean  after,  arose 
from  the  attempt  of  Cylon,  one  of  the  Eupatridae, 
who  tried  to  overthrow  the  aristocratical  govern- 
ment and  establish  himself  as  tyrant,  at  length  led 
to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  by  which  the  political 
power  and  influence  of  the  Eupatridae  as  an  order 
was  broken,  and  property  instead  of  birth  was 
made  the  standard  of  political  rights.  (Aristot 
Polii.  il  9 ;  Dionys.  HaL  Ant,  Rom.  ii  8 ;  Aclian, 
V.  H.  T.  13.)  But  as  Solon,  like  all  ancient 
legislators,  abstained  from  abolishing  any  of  the 
religious  institutions,  those  fiimilies  of  the  Enpa- 
tridae  in  which  certain  priestly  offices  and  func- 
tions were  hereditary,  retuned  these  distinctions 
down  to  a  very  late  period  of  Grecian  history. 
(Compare  SchSmann,  AniHq.  Jw,  pubL  Onue,  p. 
167,  &c  and  p.  77,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

EURI'PUS.     [Amphithsatruit,  p.  88,  b.] 

EUSTYLOS.     [T«MPtUM.] 

EUTHY'NE  and  EUTHY'NI  («W^, 
e09vroi).  All  public  officers  at  Athens,  espe- 
cially generals,  ambassadors,  the  arehons  and  their 
assessors,  the  diaetetae,  priests  and  priestesses 
(Aeschin.  c  Cletipk  p.  56.  Steph.),  the  secretaries 
of  the  state  (Lysias,  c.  Nioomaeh.\  the  superin- 
tendents of  pnblic  buildings,  the  trierarchs,  and 
even  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  the 
members  of  the  Areiopagus,  were  accountable  for 
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their  conduct  and  the  manner  m  which  they  ac- 
quitted themselves  of  their  official  duties.  The 
judges  in  the  popular  courts  seem  to  have  been 
the  only  authorities  who  were  not  responsible 
(Aristoph.  Vesp.  546  ;  Hudtwalcker,  Vim  den 
Diotdei,  p.  82)  ;  for  they  were  themselves  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  and  would  therefore, 
in  theory,  have  been  responsible  to  themselves. 
This  account,  which  officers  had  to  give  after  the 
time  of  their  office  was  over,  was  odled  cv^urif : 
and  the  officers  subject  to  it,  im^iiOwou  Every 
public  officer  had  to  render  his  account  within 
thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  his  office 
(Harpocrat.  Phot,  and  Suid.  a  v.  AoTMrrcU  and 
EMiwoi) ;  and  as  long  as  this  duty  was  not  fulfilled, 
the  whole  property  of  the  ex-officer  was  in  bondage 
to  the  state  (Aeschin.  e.  detipL  p.  56.  Steph.) : 
he  was  not  allowed  to  travel  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  Attica,  to  consecrate  any  part  of  his  property  as 
a  donarium  to  the  gods,  to  make  his  will,  or  to 
pass  from  one  fiunily  into  another  by  adoption  ; 
no  public  honours  or  rewards,  and  no  new  office 
could  be  given  to  him.  (Aeschin.  and  Deroostb. 
De Oortm.  and  c.  Tim.  p.  747-)  If  within  the  stated 
period  an  officer  did  not  send  in  his  account,  an 
action,  called  itKoylov  or  AXoyios  Sijcq,  was  brought 
against  him.  (Pollux,  viil  54  ;  Hesych.  Suid.  Etym. 
Mag.  8.  V.  'AXo^fov  hiicti,)  At  the  time  when 
an  officer  submitted  to  the  fM^ny,  any  citixen  had 
the  right  to  come  forward  and  impeach  him.  Those 
who,  after  having  refused  to  submit  to  the  cd6^, 
also  disobeyed  the  summons  to  defend  themselves 
before  a  court  of  justice,  thereby  forfeited  their 
rights  as  citisens.     (Demoeth.  c  Afid.  p.  542.) 

It  will  appear  from  the  list  of  officers  subject  to 
the  enth3me,  that  it  was  not  confined  to  those 
whose  office  was  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  public  money,  or  any  part  of  it ;  but  in  many 
cases  it  was  only  an  inquiry  into  the  manner  in 
which  a  person  had  behaved  himself  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties.  In  the  former  case 
the  scrutiny  was  conducted  with  great  strictness, 
as  the  state  had  various  means  to  check  and  con- 
trol the  proceedings  of  its  officers  ;  in  the  latter, 
the  euthyne  may  in  many  instances  have  been  no 
more  than  a  personal  attendance  of  the  ex-officer 
before  the  representatives  of  the  people,  to  see 
whether  any  charge  was  brought  against  him. 
When  no  accuser  appeared,  the  officer  was  honour- 
ably dismissed  {iirumf»aSrt<r$at,  Demosth.  De 
Conm.  p.  8 1 0).  After  an  officer  had  gone  through  the 
euthyne,  he  became  &yc^^vyor.     (Pollux,  viiL  54.) 

The  officers  before  whom  the  accounts  were 
given  were  in  some  places  called  eMvrai  or  Koyur- 
TcU,  in  others  i^trturrai  or  trm^lrfopou  (Aristot. 
Polit.  vi.  5.  p.  218,  ed.  Goettling.)  At  Athens  we 
meet  with  the  first  two  of  these  names,  and  both 
are  mostly  mentioned  together  ;  but  how  for  their 
functions  difiSered  is  very  uncertaiiu  Some  gram- 
marians (Etymol.  MagiL  and  Phot  s.  v.  Efj^vroi) 
state  that  Xoyioraf  was  the  name  of  the  same  offi- 
cers who  were  formerly  called  tfiOwoi,  But  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  Greek  orators  speak  of 
them,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  their  func- 
tions were  distinct  From  the  authorities  referred 
to  by  Bdckh  {PM.  Eocm,  p.  190,  &c.  2d  ed. 
compare  the  Rheiu.  Mtu.  1827,  vol  i.  p.  72,  &&), 
it  seems,  moreover,  clear  that  the  office  of  the 
Xoyurro/,  though  closely  connected  with  that  of 
the  cMvyoi,  was  of  greater  extent  than  that  of 
the  latter,  who  appear  rather  to  have  been  tho 
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MKBonof  thefccnertthmatolaUy  dirtinctdaM 
of  offioen,  as  will  be  mcq  hcnalicr.  AU  aecoonts 
of  thoae  offieen  who  had  an3rthing  to  do  with  tho 
pablie  BMHiey  were,  after  the  ezpiimtioQ  of  their 
office,  fint  sent  ia  to  the  K&ytmk^  who  oTamiiiod 
them,  and  if  any  difficoltj  or  inmneUueea  waa  die- 
eoTeted,  or  if  chaigee  wen  faraoght  agaiait  aa  ez- 
officer  within  the  period  of  M  da^  the  farther  ia- 
qniiy  derolred  upon  the  <iMw,  befbn  whoa  the 
odicer  was  obliged  to  appear  and  plead  his  eaose. 
{ Hermann,  PoitL  ArnHq,  of  OnMca,  f  154.  8.)  If 
the  cMttPM  feand  that  the  aceoonts  were  oniatis- 
^torr,  that  the  offietf  had  enbenled  part  of  the 
pudlic  moner,  that  he  had  aeeepted  bribes,  or  that 
rhargca  hitNight  against  him  were  well  Ibanded, 
thej  leferred  the  case  to  a  eoort  of  jostiee,  lor 
which  the  ^tywrml  apDointed  the  jodges  by  lot, 
and  in  this  court  their  heiald  procfaumed  the  qoes- 
tioo  who  aroold  oooie  forward  asaeeoser.  (Acsehin. 
'•.  Ctaipk.  pL  57,  ed.  Steph. ;  EtynsL  Magn.  t.  9. 
Z'j96tm  ;  Dekker,  AmeioL  p.  245.  C)  The  pfawe 
where  the  court  was  held  was  the  Mme  as  that  to 
which  ez-offieers  eent  their  aceoanti  to  be  exMaiaed 
hr  the  Xryurrol,  and  was  called  Aoyirr^Mr. 
( Andoeid.  De  MftL  pi  37  ;  Lyt.  e.  PolftbuL  pi 
67-2.)  It  can  ecarcely  be  doubted  that  the  eMiwoi 
t4>ok  an  active  part  in  the  trials  of  the  Aoyi^r^- 
peer:  but  whether  they  acted  only  as  the  aeees- 
wn  of  the  A4ryirra(,  or  whether  they,  as  PoUoz 
•utea,  exscted  the  embenled  rams  and  fines,  in- 
stead of  the  practoret,  is  nncertain.  The  number 
of  the  cMww,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Ao^itfrai,  was 
ten,  one  being  taken  from  every  tribe.  (Phot.  t.  v. 
Zidwot^  and  Haipocnt  t.  o.  Xrfior^i.)  The 
Kaytrral  were  appointed  by  the  aenate,  and  chosen 
by  l'>t ;  whether  the  etf^voi  were  likewise  chosen 
by  lot  is  nneertain,  for  Photins  uses  an  expression 
derived  from  ie\i}pof  (lot),  while  Polluz  (viiL  99) 
states  that  the  cMvroc  vpo^oipovrrai,  iciL  rots 
AaycoTots,  according  to  which  they  were  like  the  as- 
sessors of  the  archons;  the  latter  account,  however, 
seems  to  be  more  consistent  snd  more  probable. 
Every  eMvsot  bad  two  assessors  (vd^eSpot).  (See 
Bockh,  Pmbl.  Eeon.  Le,;  Titmami,  Grieek.  Staatn, 
p.  323,  &c ;  Hermann,  PoUL  Amiiq.  o/Gruee,  1 1 54 ; 
Schomann,  Amiiq.  Jwr.  pM,  Graee.  p.  239,  &c) 

The  first  traces  of  this  truly  democratic  institu- 
tion are  generally  found  in  the  establishment  of 
the  archonship  {i^A  ^ve^^wf)  instead  of  the 
kingly  power,  by  the  Attic  nobles  (Paas.  iv.  5.  4). 
It  was  from  this  state  of  dependence  of  the  first 
magistrates  upon  the  <«der  of  the  nobles  that,  in 
the  course  of  time,  the  regular  euthyne  arose.  Simi- 
lar institutions  were  established  in  several  other 
rppablics  of  Greece.  (Arist  PolU.  tL  5  ;  Wschs- 
mnth,  HeUeu  Alterlh.  L  p.  419,  &c  2d.  ed.)  [L.8.] 

EXAOO'GES  DIKE'  (i^oTiryirf  dUi»),  a  suit 
of  a  public  nature,  which  might  be  instituted 
against  one,  who,  sssuming  to  act  as  the  protector 
(K^ptot)  of  an  Athenian  woman,  married  her  to  a 
foreigner  in  a  foreign  land.  This  was  eontiary  to 
law,  intermarriage  with  aliens  being  (as  a  general 
rule)  prohibited.  In  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Timocrates  (p.  763),  he  is  charged  with 
having  sold  his  sister  to  a  (^orcyrean,  on  pretence 
of  giving  her  in  marriage.  (Meier,  AU.  Proe. 
p.  350.)  [C.R.K.] 

EX  AIRE'SEOS  DIKE'  (iiatpd^rtms  3Jitn),  was 
an  action  brooght  to  recover  damages  for  the  at- 
tempt to  deprive  the  plaintiiF  of  his  slave ;  not 
ichere  the  de£eodaat  churned  a  property  in  the 
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slave,  but  where  ha  aswfted  him  ta  be  a  freeman. 
As  the  condition  of  slavery  at  Athens  incapacitated 
a  man  to  take  any  legal  step  in  his  own  person,  if 
a  reputed  slave  wished  ta  recover  his  righu  as  a 
fraeman,  ha  could  only  do  it  by  the  assistance  of 
one  who  was  himself  a  freeman.  He  then  put 
himself  under  the  protection  of  such  a  person,  who 
was  said  #(aipe2v*Bi  or  Afaipt2r#ai  amr  tit  iKn* 


If  the 

sought  to  rechum  him,hannooeded  to  take  manual 
possession,  Ityeir  mbrhif  eit  loeXsiay.  A  runaway 
slave  might  at  any  tima  be  seised  by  his  master, 
either  in  the  open  street  or  elsewhere,  except  in  a 
sanctuary.  If  the  friend  or  petson  who  harboured 
the  skve  nteant  to  contest  the  master*^  right,  the 
proper  eouiae  was  ta  go  with  him  before  the  nia- 
gistiate,  and  give  security  for  the  value  of  the  slave 
and  costs,  in  case  a  court  of  law  should  decide 
a^nst  him.  The  magistrate  who  took  cognisance 
of  the  cause  was  the  archon,  where  a  man  claimed 
to  be  a  cititen  }  the  polenuuth,  where  he  claimed 
to  be  an  alien  freeman.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
archon  or  polemarch  to  set  the  man  at  liberty 
pemdmU  UU,  In  thi-  suit  that  followed,  the  plaintifr 
had  to  prove  his  title  to  the  ownership  of  the 
slave,  and,  if  snoeessfnl,  obtained  such  compensa- 
tion as  the  jury  chose  to  award ;  this  being  a 
r^ifT^f  kykf^  and  half  of  the  rtfi'iifta  being  given 
to  the  state.  (Dem.  &  Tkeoer.  p.  1328.)  A  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  drew  with  it,  as  a  necessar>*  con- 
sequence, the  adjudication  of  the  ownership,  and 
he  would  be  entitled  to  take  possession  of  bis 
slave  immediately:  if;  however,  the  slave  had 
escaped  in  the  meantime,  and  evidence  of  such 
fact  were  produced,  the  jury  would  probably  take 
that  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  danuige*. 

If  the  friend,  in  resisting  the  capture  of  the 
slave,  had  used  actual  violence,  he  was  subject  to 
a  iimi  0taimif,  And  if  the  tm-diaani  master  had 
fiiiled  in  the  41,  Biaif,  the  injured  party  might 
maintain  an  action  against  him  for  the  attempted 
seisure.  (Lys.  e.  PameL  p.  734,  ftc,  with  Reiske^k 
note  ;  Dem.  &  Neaer,  p.  1356 ;  Harpocr.  «.  v. 
'Etaip^o'cwt,  and  "Ayti ;  Meier,  AtL  Proe.  p.  394.) 

In  a  speech  of  Isocrates  (rropcr.  p.  361),  the 
defendant,  a  banker,  from  whom  it  is  sought  to  re- 
cover a  deposit,  is  charged  with  having  asserted 
the  freedom  of  his  own  slave,  in  order  to  prevent 
his  being  examined  by  torture  respecting  the  sum 
of  money  deposited  in  his  hands.  This  is  remark- 
able on  two  accounts :  first  (as  Meier  observes), 
because  it  seems  to  prove  that  one  not  the  owner 
of  the  slave  could  bring  the  i^,  8£inr,  if  he  had  an 
interest  in  the  matter ;  secondly,  because  it  was 
optional  with  a  man  to  give  up  his  slave  to  the 
torture  or  not,  the  refusal  being  only  matter  of  ob- 
servation to  the  jury  ;  and,  therefore,  it  appears 
strange  that  any  one  should  have  recourse  to  a 
measure,  the  result  of  which  (if  successful)  would 
be,  to  deprive  him  of  bis  property.      [C.  R.  K.] 

EXAUCTORA'TIO.     [ExiaciTus.] 

EXAUGURATIO  is  the  act  of  changing  a 
sacred  thing  into  a  profime  one,  or  of  taking  away 
from  it  the  sacred  charscter  which  it  had  received 
by  inauguratio,  consccratio,  or  dedicatio.  That 
such  an  act  was  performed  by  the  augurs,  and 
never  vrithout  consulting  the  pleasure  of  the  gods 
by  aogurium,  is  implied  in  the  name  itself.  (Liv. 
i.  65,  v.  54  ;  Dionys.  HaL  AtUiq.  Rom.  iii.  p.  202, 
ed.  Sylbui^  ;  Cato.  ap.  FetL  $.  v.  Nftfuitittm.) 
Templesi  shapds,  and  other  consecnited  places,  si 
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well  as  priesta,  were  coiuidered  at  belonging  to  th« 
gods.  No  consecrated  place  whaterer  could  be 
applied  for  any  profane  purpoae,  or  dedicated  to 
any  other  divinity  than  that  to  which  it  originally 
belonged,  without  being  prerioualy  ezaugurated  ; 
and  priesta  could  not  give  up  their  sacred  func- 
tions, or  (in  case  they  were  obliged  to  lire  in  celi- 
bacy) enter  into  matrimony,  without  first  under- 
going the  process  of  ezauguratia  (Gelliiis,  Ti.  7. 
4  ;  Jul  CapitoL  M.  Amtom,  PhOoM.  c  4.)  [L.  &] 
EXCE'PTIO.  [Actio.] 
EXCU'BIAE.  [Ca8tra,pw250.] 
EXCUBITO'RES,  which  property  means  watch- 
men or  sentinels  of  any  kind  (Caes.  BelL  OalL  rii. 
69),  was  the  name  more  particulariy  ffiyen  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  cohort  who  guarded  the  palace  of  j 
the  Roman  emperor.  (Suet  Ner,  8,  OeA.  6.)  | 
Their  commanding  officer  was  called  irilmmiu  ar- 
cubUor,  (Suet  OamL  42,  Ner,  9.)  When  the 
emperor  went  to  an  entertainment  at  the  house  of 
another  person,  the  excubitores  appear  to  hare  ac- 
companied him,  and  to  hare  kept  guard  as  in  his 
own  palace.  (Suet  Otk,  4.) 

EXEDRA  (^^),  which  property  signifies  a 
seat  out  of  doors,  came  to  be  used  for  a  chamber 
furnished  with  seats,  and  opening  into  a  portico, 
where  people  met  to  enjoy  conversation  ;  such  as 
the  room  which  Vitrurius  describes  as  opening  on 
to  the  peristyle  of  the  gynaeamUii  of  a  Greek  house 
[DoMus],  and  as  the  rooms  attached  to  a  gymna- 
sium, which  were  used  for  the  lectures  and  dis- 
putations of  the  rhetoricians  and  philosophersi 
[GvMNABiUM.]  The  fonner  class  of  §mdrae 
Vitruvius  indeed  calls  by  another  name,  namely 
waparrda  or  iraordlf,  but  the  word  i^49pa  occurs 
in  Euripides  (OreaL  1449)  in  this  sense,  and 
Pollux  mentions  the  words  i^^^pai  and  iraorddct 
as  synonymous  (ril  122).  In  this  sense  the  word 
might  be  translated  parlour. 

In  old  Greek  the  word  X^tfx^  appears  to  have 
had  a  similar  meaning  ;  but  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  word  is  for  a  larger  and  more  public  place  of 
resort  than  the  i^dipeu    [Lbschs.] 

Among  the  Romans  the  word  had  a  wider 
meaning,  answering  to  both  the  Greek  terms,  i^^ipa 
and  A^^x^.  Thus  it  is  not  only  used  to  signify  a 
chamber  for  ordinary  resort  and  conversation  in  a 
private  house,  or  in  the  public  baths  and  gymnasia 
open  to  the  sun  and  air,  (Vitruv.  t.  11  ;  vii.  9  ; 
Cic  Orai.  iii  5,  De  Nat.  Dwr.  i.  6  ;  Varro,  A.  R. 
iii  5 ;  Ulpian,  Dig,  iz.  tit  3,  leg.  5)  ;  but  the 
word  is  even  applied  to  the  hall  attached  to  the 
theatre  of  Pompey,  which  was  used  as  a  place  of 
meeting  by  the  senate.  (Plut  BruL  14,  17). 
The  diminutive  ex$drimm  also  occurs.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  vii.  23.)  [P.  S.] 

EXEGETAE  {HvpnoL,  interpreters  ;  on  this 
and  other  meanings  of  the  word  see  Rhnnken,  ad 
TiiHwti  Glo99ttr.  p.  109,  &c.),  is  the  name  of  the 
Eumolpidae,  by  which  they  were  designated  as 
the  interpreters  of  the  laws  relating  to  religion  and 
of  the  sacred  rites.  (Demoeth.  Etiery,  p.  1160.) 
[EuMOLPiDAS.]  They  were  thus  at  Athens  the 
only  class  of  persons  who,  in  some  measure,  resem- 
bled the  Roman  jurists  ;  but  the  laws,  of  which  the 
Hvyvrai  were  the  interpreters,  were  not  written 
but  handed  down  by  tradition.  Plutarch  (T^ket, 
25)  applies  the  term  to  the  whole  order  of  the 
Eupatridae,  though  properly  speaking  it  belonged 
only  to  certain  members  of  their  order,  •'. »,  the 
Eumolpidae.    The  Etymologicom  Magn.  (s.  v.),  in 
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accordance  with  the  etymological  meaning  of  the 
word,  states,  that  it  was  applied  to  any  interpreter 
of  laws,  whether  sacred  or  profime  ;  but  we  know 
that  at  Athens  the  name  was  principally  applied  to 
three  members  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Eumolpidae 
(Suidas,  s.  v.),  whose  province  it  was  to  interpret 
the  religious  and  ceremonial  laws,  the  signs  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  oracles  ;  whence  Cicero  (De  Leg. 
iL  27)  calls  them  rdigiommm  mterpreln,  (Compare 
PoUux,viiL  124  and  188 ;  Plato,  Entkypkr,  pu  4,d.) 
They  had  also  to  perform  the  public  and  private 
expiatory  sacrifices,  and  were  never  appointed 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  omde,  whence 
they  were  called  UMxptl^rroi,  (Timaeus,  Gionar, 
$.  V.  *E(iryirr«U :  compare  Meier,  De  Boms  Dammat, 
1  pi  7  i  MiUler,  ad  AetekyL  Eumen.  p.  162,  &c) 

The  name  ^irynr^t  was  also  applied  to  those 
persons  who  served  as  guides  (cicerone)  to  the 
visitors  in  the  most  remaricable  towns  and  places 
of  Greece,  who  showed  to  strangers  the  curiosities 
of  a  place,  and  explained  to  them  its  histoiy  and 
antiquities.     (Pans,  i  41.  §  2.) 

Respecting  the  i^tiyv^*  o^  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus  at  Sparta,  see  Miiller,  Dor,  iii  1 1.  2.  [L.  S.] 
EXERCITORIA  ACTIO,  was  an  action 
granted  by  the  edict  against  the  exereitor  navis. 
By  the  term  navis  was  understood  any  ve8s<*], 
whether  used  for  the  navigation  of  river^  lakes, 
or  the  sea.  The  exereitor  navis  is  the  person  to 
whom  all  the  ship^  gains  and  earnings  (obvemiume* 
el  rediime)  belong,  whether  be  is  the  owner,  or  has 
hired  the  ship  (per  avereiomem)  from  the  owner 
for  a  time  definite  or  indefinite.  The  magistet 
navis  is  he  who  has  the  care  and  management  oi 
the  ship,  and  was  appointed  (profpositue)  by  the 
exereitor.  The  exereitor  was  bound  generally  by 
the  contracts  of  the  magister,  who  was  his  agent, 
but  with  this  limitation,  that  the  contract  of  the 
magister  must  be  with  reference  to  furthering  the 
object  for  which  he  was  appointed ;  as,  for  instance, 
if  he  purehased  things  useful  for  the  navigation  of 
the  ship,  or  entered  into  a  contract  or  incurred 
expense  for  the  ship^  repairs,  the  exereitor  was 
bound  by  such  contract :  the  terms  of  the  master^s 

rintment  {praqMmtio)  accordingly  determine 
righu  of  third  parties  against  the  exereitor. 
If  the  magister,  being  appointed  to  manage  the 
ship  and  to  use  it  for  a  particular  purpose,  used  it 
for  a  different  purpose,  his  employer  was  not  bound 
by  the  contract  If  there  were  several  magistri, 
without  any  partition  of  their  duties  (nam  divisie 
qjffieii»\  a  contract  with  one  was  the  same  as  a 
contract  with  all  If  there  were  several  ezer- 
citores,  who  appointed  a  magister  either  out  of 
their  own  number  or  not,  they  were  severally  an- 
swerable (m  aoUdmm)  for  the  contracts  of  the 
magister.  The  contracting  party  might  have  his 
action  either  against  the  exereitor  or  the  magister, 
so  long  as  the  magister  continued  to  be  such. 

A  party  might  have  an  action  ex  delicto  against 
an  exereitor  in  respect  of  the  act  either  of  the 
magister  or  the  sailors,  but  not  on  the  contract  of 
the  sailors.  If  the  magister  substituted  a  person 
in  his  place,  though  he  was  forbidden  to  do  so,  the 
exereitor  would  still  be  bound  by  any  proper  oou' 
tract  of  such  person. 

The  term  Nauta  properly  applies  to  all  persons 
who  ore  engaged  in  navigating  a  ship  ;  but  in  the 
Praetor*s  Edict  (Dig.  4.  tit  9.  s.  1)  the  term  Nauta 
means  Exereitor  {</tti  naeem  eaeercet), 

(Dig.  14.  tit  1  ;  Peckius,  in  7^.  Dig,  et  Cod, 
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EXE'RCITUS  (9rpmr4t),  vmj.  1.  Okbuc 
The  eviiett  notkct  whicb  we  poemi  of  the  mili- 
taaj  art  among  the  Oraeke  an  thoM  wmtamwt  m 
the  Homeric  pwoML  The  OMOttled  itate  of  aocietj 
n  the  fiiat  agea  of  Qneer,  led  to  the  early  and 
neial  ealtivatioii  of  the  art  of  anMi  which  were 
habhoally  worn  for  defence,  ewa  when  agMnaiii*! 

"  )     Bat  the 


(ThocLC) 
k  an  exhibitian  of  eambined 
in  their  earlint  atage.  War- 
bcfae  the  time  dmeribed  in 
little  dee  than  jpndatoffj 
I  (0oi|A«rf«,  IL  3d.  667).  A  coUection  of 
wairim  ezhibitiqg  lem  of  etganimfifln  and  dis- 
cipline than  we  lee  depicted  in  the  Grecian  tieope 
before  Traj*  wooU  haidly  deeerfo  the  name  of  an 
n J.  The  etfanimfinn  which  we  eee  there,  each 
M  it  waa,  anee,  not  from  anj  ttndied,  fccnative 
•yitem,  hot  aatonll  j,  oat  of  the  imperfect  eon* 
■titatien  d  aodety  in  that  age.  ETerr  freeman  in 
thoae  timea  wao  of  eonae  a  ooldier ;  bat  when  all 
the  membere  of  a  feauly  were  not  needed  to  go 
vm  an  expedition  ander  the  command  of  th«r 
chieftain  or  king,  thooe  who  wen  to  go  teem  to 
haTo  been  adected  by  lot  {IL  x.  418).  Aa  the 
oonfederatcd  etatei,  which  are  repweented  m 
taking  port  in  the  Trojan  war,  are  nnited  by 
acarcely  any  other  bond  than  their  participation  in 
a  common  object,  the  diflerent  bodies  of  troopc, 
led  bj  their  leepectiTO  chieftain«|  are  iar  from 
being  miited  by  a  eoaamon  diacipUne  ander  the 
command-in-chief  of  Agamemnon.  Each  body 
obeys  iu  own  leader,  and  foUowa  him  to  the  con- 
flict, or  mnaina  inactive,  according  at  he  chooeei 
to  ming^  in  the  6ght  or  not  Aathority  and 
obedience  are  regnktcd  moch  mo*e  by  the  natore 
of  the  drcnmstancei,  or  by  the  rektiTo  penonal 
distinction  of  the  dneftaina,  than  by  any  law  of 
nalitaiy  diedplina.  Agamemnon  sometimea  viges 
the  chieAsins  to  engi^^  not  by  mimwands,  bvt  by 
tannto  (II  it.  338,  Ac  368,  &c.).  AeeardingW, 
nothing  like  the  tactaoe  or  stnOeay  of  a  regvlany 
disciplined  aimy  is  to  be  traced  in  the  Homeric 
descriptiona  of  battles.  Each  chieftain  with  his 
body  of  troops  acts  fer  himself  without  reference 
to  the  moTcments  of  the  rest,  except  as  them 
loraish  occasion  fer  a  yigoroos  attack,  or,  when 
hard  pressed,  call  fer  smistsnce  from  the  common 
feeling  of  brotherhood  in  annai  The  wide  interral 
which  in  the  Homeric  age  separated  the  noble  or 
chieftain  fiom  the  common  freeman,  «ppem«  in  as 
marked  a  maimer  in  military,  as  in  aril  affiurs. 
The  fonncr  is  distingaished  by  that  superior  skill 
and  prowcm  in  the  ose  of  his  aims,  which  would 
natuzally  result  from  the  constant  practice  of  war- 
like exercises,  for  which  his  station  gare  him  the 
leisure  and  the  means.  A  single  hero  is  able  to 
put  to  flight  a  whole  troop  of  common  soldisni 
The  account  of  a  battle  consists  almost  eatirely  of 
descriptions  of  the  single  combats  of  the  chiefe  on 
both  sides  ;  and  the  fortune  of  the  day,  when  net 
oreimled  by  the  interrention  of  the  gods,  ii  de- 
cided by  the  individual  Takmr  of  these  heroes. 
While  the  mam  of  the  common  soldiers  were  on 
foot,  the  chiefe  rode  in  chariots  [Cukaub],  which 
usually  contained  two,  one  to  drive  and  one  to 
fight.  In  these  they  adTanced  against  the  an- 
tagonists whom  they  singled  out  for  encounter, 
I  horiing  their  ^eaa  frum  their  chariots^ 
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bnt  more  coBBmonly  alighting,  as  they  drew  near, 
and  fighting  on  feot,  making  use  of  the  chariot  far 
pursuit  or  flight.  The  Greeks  did  not,  likr  the 
sncicnt  Britons  and  several  nations  of  the  East, 
use  the  chariot  itself  as  an  instrument  of  warfere. 
Gavaby  was  unknown  at  that  time  to  the  Greeks, 
and  horsemanship  but  very  rsrrly  practised  ;  the 
hnnfn  of  Hoowr  are  the  chieftains  who  ride  in 
chariots.  These  chiefe  are  dmwn  up  in  the  front 
cf  the  battle  amy  {IL  iv.  297,  wp^x^t  «po^ 
X«viM)  ;  and  frM|nently  the  foot  soldiers  seem  to 
have  done  nothing  but  watch  the  sin^e  combats 
of  their  leaders,  forming,  in  two  opposite,  parsllel 
lines,  something  answering  to  a  ring  («pcet  1r•^^ 
MM«9  IL  iv.  299)  within  which  the  more  important 
single  eombau  are  feught  How  they  got  the 
chmiots  out  of  the  way  when  the  foot  soldiers 
caase  to  dow  quartern  (as  in  /L  iv.  427,  Ac)  is 


Thoi^  so  little  aeeount  is  usaally  made  of  the 
esannen  sokdien  (wpeA^t,  //.  xi.  49,  xil  77X 
Homer  occasionally  lays  considerable  stress  on 
their  orderly  and  compact  anrny  ;  Nettor  and  Me- 
neathens  are  honoarably  disdnguished  by  the 
epithet  aeey^repe  \dMr  {IL  iL  563,  iv.  293,  &G.X 
The  troops  were  natnrslly  dmwn  up  in  sepamte 
bodies  aoeordiag  to  their  diflerent  nationii  It 
would  appear  to  be  lathcr  a  rmtontion  of  the  old 
anangement,  than  a  new  classification,  when 
Nestor  (IL  ii  362)  recommends  Agamemnon  to 
draw  the  troops  up  by  tribes  and  phratries. 
Arranged  in  these  natnrsl  divisions,  the  feot  sol- 
diers were  dmwn  up  in  densely  compacted  bodies 
(vwriMd  fdAayyef)  shield  dose  to  shield,—  hel- 
met to  helflset — man  to  man  {IL  siil  130,  xvL 
212,  &C.).  In  these  masses,  though  not  usually 
comntencing  the  attack,  they  frequently  offer  a 
powerful  resistance,  even  to  distinguished  heroes 
(as  Hector  IL  xiii  145,  Ac,  compi  xvii.  267,  354, 
Ac,  xiii.  339),  the  dense  anrny  of  their  spean 
forming  a  barrier  net  easily  broken  thrtNigh.  The 
signal  for  advance  or  retreat  was  not  given  by  in- 
struments of  any  kind,  but  by  the  voice  of  the 
leader.  A  loud  voice  was  consequeatlv  an  im- 
portant matter,  and  the  epithet  M^  (ky^^s  is 
common.  The  trumpet,  however,  n-as  bot  abso- 
lutely unknown  {IL  xviiL  219).  Respecting  the 
armour,  ofiensive  and  defensive,  sec  Arma. 

Under  the  king  or  chieftain  who  commands  his 
sepante  contingent  we  commonly  find  subordinate 
chiefe,  who  command  smaller  divisions.  It  is 
difficult  to  my  whether  it  is  altogether  acddcntal 
or  not,  that  these  are  frequently  five  in  number. 
Thus  the  Sfynnidons  of  Achilles  are  divided  into 
five  vrtxtt,  each  of  500  men.  Five  chiefs  command 
the  Boeotians ;  and  the  whole  Troian  anny  is 
formed  in  five  divisions,  each  under  three  leaders. 
{IL  iv.  295,  Ac,  xvi  171—197,  il  494,  Ac,  xiL 
87—104.)  The  term  ^dAay(  is  applied  either  to 
the  whole  army  (as  /Z.  vi.  6),  or  to  these  smaller 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  which  are  also  called 
vrlx^s  and  ir^pyoi. 

When  an  enemy  was  skin,  it  was  the  universal 
prsctioe  to  stop  and  strip  off  his  arms,  which  were 
carefully  preeerved  by  the  victor  as  trophies.  The 
division  of  the  booty  generally  was  arranged  by  the 
leader  of  the  troop,  for  whom  a  portion  wns  set  aside 
as  an  honorary  present  (T^par,  //.  i.  392,  368,  ix. 
328,  xi  703).  The  recovery  of  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  slain  was  in  the  Homeric  age,  as  in  all  later 
times,  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  fro- 
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qucntl  J  either  led  to  a  fierce  contest,  or  was  effected 
by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  nmaom  (Kopke,  Kriem- 
wesen  der  Grieekm  in  Uroiseksn  ZeUalter;  Wacht- 
muth,  Helleii.  AUertkunuk,  toL  ii.  §  110  ;  Grote, 
Jliatonf  ofOrtoee^  toL  ii.  p.  141). 

After  the  heroic  age  ooniiilerable  impnlae  waa 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  military  art  by  the 
conquests  of  the  ThessaBans  (the  first  Grecian 
people,  apparently,  that  employed  cavalry,  to  the 
use  of  which  their  conquests  were  prolMibly  in 
great  part  owing)  and  Dorians,  among  the  latter 
of  whom  the  art  of  warfiure  was  earliest  reduced  to 
system.   The  distinction  of  heavy  and  light  armed 
foot  soldiers  of  course  took  its  rise  wiUi  the  be- 
ginnings of  military  service,  the  poorer  class  being 
unable  to  provide  themselves  with  the  more  effi- 
cient, but  more  costly  weapons  of  those  who  were 
better  off  than  themselves.  Political  considerations 
tended  to  make  the  distinction  more  marked  and 
systematic     The  system  of  military  castes  was 
indeed  unknown  among  the  Greeks,  though  some- 
thii^  answering  the  lame  purpose  existed  in  the 
earliest  times,  when  the  nobles  and  their  more 
immediate  dependants  and  retainers,  having  greater 
leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  skill  in  the  use  of 
arms,  and  greater  means  fi>r  procuring  them,  were 
separated  in  that  respect  by  a  wide  mterval  from 
the  lower  chus  ;  while  conversely,  military  supe- 
riority was  the  most  direct  means  of  securing 
political  supremacy.    Hence,  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  nobles  (the  privileged  dass) 
and  the  commonalty  (demus)  was  established,  it 
became  the  object  of  the  former  to  prevent  the 
latter  from  placing  themselves  on  a  par  with  them 
in  military  strength,  and  so  the  use  of  the  full 
armour  of  the  heavy-aimed  infimtiy  was  reserved 
by  the  former  for  themselves  ;  and  when,  in  times 
of  distress,  it  was  found  necessary  to  entrust  the 
demus  with  full  armonc,  the  result  was  not  un- 
commonly a  revolution  (as  was  in  some  degree  the 
case  at  Mytilene,  Thuc  liL  27).     But  in  the  de- 
mocracies this  distinction  as  regards  the  kinds  of 
service  depended  merely  upon  the  greater  or  less 
ability  of  the  citisens  to  procure  arms.     In  the 
Greek  commonwealths  all  those  who  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  citisens  or  freemen  were  held  bound 
to  serve  as  soldien  when  called  upon,  and  were 
provided  with  arms  and  trained  in  military  exer- 
cises as  a  matter  of  course.    The  modem  system 
of  standing  armies  was  foreign  to  Greek  habits, 
and  would  have  been  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
the  different  commonwealths,  though  something 
of  the  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  body  guards, 
usually   of  mercenary  troops,  kept  by  tyrants. 
The  mercenaries   in  the  pay  of  Alexander  of 
Phenie  formed  a  considerable  array.     Practioilly 
too,  from  the  continuity  of  the  warlike  operations 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  the  armies  of  Philip 
and  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and  their  successors, 
became  standing  armies.     The  thousand  Xioyiits 
at  Aigos  (Thua  v.  67)  and  the  sacred  band  at 
Thebes  (Plut  Pdop,  18 ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Griedi, 
StaataalUrth,  §  181  note  2)  were  not  considerable 
enough  to  be  called  armies.     The  employment  of 
mercenary  troops  might  have  led  to  the  use  of 
standing  armies,  had  it  not  been  that  the  use  of 
them  characterised  the  decline  of  the  Grecian 
states,  BO  that  the  circumstances  which  led   to 
their  employment,  also  rendered  it  impossible  to 
provide  the  resources  for  their  maintenance,  ex- 
cept when  they  were  immediately  needed.    Still, 
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as  in  the  ease  of  the  Scythian  bowmen  at  Atheni, 
mdividual  corps  of  mercenaries  might  be  regularly 
mamtained.  Slaves  were  but  rarely  trusted  with 
arms,  and  when  it  was  the  case,  they  were  usuaJlj 
manumitted.  The  Greek  armies  accordingly  were 
national  armies,  resembling  nther  the  mihtia  than 
the  regular  armies  of  modem  times. 

In  idl  the  states  of  Greece,  in  the  eariiest  as  m 
later  times,  the  general  type  of  their  military  or- 
ganisation was  die  pkalcmm^  a  body  of  troops  in 
dose  amy  with  a  long  spear  as  their  principal 
weapon.  It  was  among  the  Dorians,  and  especiaJlj 
among  the  Spartans,  that  this  type  was  most  rigidly 
adhered  ta  The  strength  of  their  military  array 
consisted  in  the  heavy-armed  infantry  (^vArrox). 
They  attached  comparatively  small  importance  to 
their  cavalry,  which  was  always  inferior  (Xen. 
tfettM.  vi.  4.  S  10).  Indeed,  the  Thessalians  and 
Boeotians  were  the  only  Greek  people  who  di»- 
tinguished  themselves  much  for  their  cavalry  ; 
scarcely  any  other  states  hod  territories  adapted 
for  the  evolutions  of  cavalry.  The  Spartan  army, 
as  described  by  Xenophon,  was  probably  in  all  its 
main  foatores  the  same  that  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Lycurgus.  The  institutions  of  that  kwgiver  con- 
verted the  body  of  Spartan  citisens  into  a  kind  of 
military  brotherhood,  whose  almost  sole  occupation 
was  the  practice  of  warlike  and  athletic  exennsea. 
The  whole  life  of  a  Spartan  was  little  else  than 
either  the  preparation  for  or  the  practice  of  war. 
The  result  was,  that  in  the  strictness  of  their  dis- 
cipline, the  precision  and  facility  vrith  which  they 
performed  tneir  military  evolutions,  and  the  skill 
and  power  with  which  they  used  their  weapons, 
the  Spartans  were  unrivalled  among  the  Greeks, 
so  that  they  seemed  like  real  masters  of  the  art  of 
war  (^^xwras  rStv  «oAc/uic«»y),  while  in  com- 
parison with  them  other  Greeks  appeared  mere 
tiros  (afrro(rxc8ia<rr^  r«r  frrparuyriirfiK,  Xen. 
R^.  Laced,  xiii  |  6  ;  Plat  Ptlop.  23).  The 
heovy-ormed  infontiy  of  the  Spartan  armies  was 
composed  partly  of  genuine  Spartan  citisens,  partly 
of  Perioeci  (e.  ^.  Thucyd.  iv.  8,  comp.  Grote,  HisL 
of  Greece^  voL  li  p.  493).  In  later  times,  as  the 
number  of  Soarton  citizens  decreased,  the  Perioeci 
oonstitnted  the  larger  portion,  a  foct  which  renders 
nugatory  all  attempts  to  connect  the  numbers  of 
the  divisions  of  the  army  with  the  political  divi- 
sions of  the  Spartan  citisens.  Every  Spartan 
citizen  vras  liable  to  military  serrioe  (ifn^povpos) 
from  the  age  of  twenty  to  the  age  of  sixty  years. 
Those  beyond  that  age  were,  however,  sometimes 
employed  in  the  less  arduous  kinds  of  service  — 
as  at  Mantineia,  where  they  had  choi^  of  the 
baggage  (Thuc.  v.  72).  On  the  occasion  of  any 
military  expedition,  the  kings  at  first,  and  afto^ 
words  the  ephors,  made  proclamation  what  dass, 
according  to  age,  were  to  go  on  the  expedition 
(tA  Itij  tls  h  de*  OT/Mcrc^co-tfoi,  Xen.  JRtp,  Lac,  xL 
§  2)  as,  for  example,  all  citizens  between  twenty 
and  thirty,  or  between  twenty  and  thirty-five  &c. 
(rh,  8«wa  iup*  9i€ri$,  rk  trcrrcwo^ScKO  a^*  l^^ifs,  &c). 
When  in  the  field,  the  troops  were  drawn  up  in 
some  manner  according  to  their  ages,  so  that  for 
any  special  service,  those  of  a  particuhtr  age  might 
be  separated  and  employed  (Xen.  HeUen,  iv.  4. 
§  16,  5.  §  15,  16).  On  one  occasion  (a  c.  418), 
on  a  sudden  emergency,  when  probably  there  was 
not  time  to  collect  the  Perioeci,  all  the  citizens  of 
the  military  age  were  called  forth  (Thuc.  v.  64). 
The  poUtiMl   and   militaiy  divisions  of   the 
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togecbcr  in  noM  my 
wkich  it  ■  not  cmj  toaumyel.  Tbe  whole  Uiv 
of  m  SpartMi  vm  pMaed  in  the  ditcipluie  of  a  kind 
of  canqi.  Th»  otiMn  awed  together  in  oon- 
tofbamduL    Itai 
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f  nim,  Mwl  riept  in  n  Mirt 
fnm  XoMphon  ( Apw  lob  si)  that  the  whole 
body  of  citiaent  of  mililMy  eg*  wne  divided  inlo 
MX  dirieione  cidled  f»6^m  (TOXiruMl  ^fpei  he 
tenne  them),  mdcr  the  fiiHiinMnl  or  Miperinteiid- 
enee  of  a  polcoHavh,  each  BMia  heiag  enbdivided 
iaiD  kmt  Aix**  (eennaaded  by  AexwyWX  «*^ 
Xj6j(i9s  Bto  two  vo^'^aeeTOff  (beaded  by  aei^^ 
>■  J I  jftf ),  each  aenaaeet^i  into  two  ^Miyieriai 
iheaded  by  enoiBoCaiche).  Tbe  iimftmrim  wen 
eo  called  from  tlw  sea  eonpenng  then  beiaa 
booad  tflfrether  by  a  caeuBon  oath  (rd^cr  ru  M 
yferyiwr  M^mtoc^  Heeych.  «.  «*>.  Thete  were 
not  aierely  diTiaiene  of  tnwpe  cneag*^  in  actoal 
militerf  expeditiooiL  The  whole  body  of  dtiienf 
at  all  times  formed  an  amy,  whether  they  were 
congregated  at  heed-qoarten  in  Spaita,  or  a 
portioa  of  them  wen  detached  oa  foreign  eerriee. 
Hcfodotaa  (L  €&)  ipeake  of  enomotie^  triacades, 
and  eymitia  ae  militvy  diTieiona,  and  we  lean  that 
the  polemarehe  preaided  over  the  nablic  tablet 
(Plat-Z^  12).  When  a  poftion  of  the  citiMne 
wae  sent  oat  on  foreign  eerviei^  the  amy  that  they 
farmed  waa  anaaged  in  diTinone  eoneeyooding  to, 
aad  bearing  the  ame  namee  at  the  diTiaione  of 
tbe  entire  military  force  of  Sport%  I  c;  of  the 
entire  body  of  dtinns  of  militaiy  age.  Aa  has 
already  been  renarked,  an  army  eent  on  foreign 
lerrice  eonaisted  of  citiaena  between  eertain  ai^ea, 
determined  acoording  to  the  number  of  aoldiera 
wanted.  So  that,  aa  it  woold  aeem,  ereiy  eno- 
motia  of  the  genoal  body  lent  ont  a  eertain  pro- 
portieo  of  its  nnmben  for  the  expedition  in 
qoestiott,  who  (with  aome  Peiioed)  formed  an 
cnomotia  of  the  army  ao  aent ;  and  the  detach- 
ment of  thoee  enomotiae  which  formed  a  mora  of 
the  whole  body  of  dtiaena,  formed  (apparently)  a 
mora  of  the  army  on  aerriee.  All  the  aoconnta 
that  we  have  of  Spartan  military  operationa  indi- 
cate that  the  Perioeci  who  aerr«d  aa  heaTy-armed 
loldien,  formed  integral  memben  of  the  different 
diviaiona  to  which  they  were  attached  ;  ao  that  an 
eaomotia,pentecoatya,  &&,  in  the  field,  woald  eon- 
tain  a  number  of  aoldien  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  eorreeponding  bu;p«r  diviaiona  of  the  whole 
body  of  citixeni  of  military  age.  Thirl  wall  {Hitt, 
of  OroBCBj  ToL  L  app.  ii)  talka  of  thirty  frmiliea 
being  repfmmied  m  ik§  armj^  by  thirty  aoldiera  ; 
an  idea  totally  at  Tariaaee  with  all  the  aecoonta 
that  wo  hare.  Sappoaing  a  fomily  to  conaiat  of  a 
father  and  three  tona,  tf  the  bttar  were  above 
twenty,  and  the  fother  not  above  aixty  yean  of 
age,  all  would  be  aoldien,  liable  to  be  called  out 
for  active  aerviee  at  any  time ;  and  aecordiqg  to 
the  limits  of  the  age  prodaimed  by  the  epiwrs, 
one,  two,  three,  or  all  of  them  might  be  called  out 
at  once.  The  strength  of  a  mora  on  actual  service, 
of  course,  varied,  acoording  to  cireumstaneea.  To 
judge  by  the  name  pcnteooatys,  the  normal  number 
of  a  mora  would  have  been  400 ;  bat  500,  (»00, 
and  900  are  mentioned  as  the  number  of  men  in  a 
mora  on  different  occasions  (Plat  fa^op.  16  ;  Xen. 
HsUm.  iv.  &  f  11,  12,  vi  4.  f  12  ;  Schol.  ad 
Tkmc  V.  66  ;  Died.  xv.  32,  &&  ;  MlUIer,  Doriamty 
ill  12.  f  2,  note  t).  That  these  variations  aroae 
from  variationa  m  the  number  of  Spartan  citiaena 
fHaaae  in  Eiacb  and  Orubet'k  Eneydopiidi*^  art 


Pktidm»\  M  an  aaaamption  which  leavea  out  of 
sight  the  propoction  of  citiaena  called  out,  and  the 
number  of  Perioeci  in  the  army.  (Of  the  292 
heavy-armed  aoldien  who  surrendered  at  Sphae- 
teria,  120  were  Spartans,  Thne.  iv.  38.  At  the 
battle  of  Phtaeaa,  one  half  of  the  heavy-armed 
aoldien  of  tlm  Lacedaemonians  arere  Spartans.) 
When  in  the  field,  each  mora  of  infimtry  waa  at- 
tanded  by  a  moia  of  cavalry,  conaiating  at  the  moot 
of  100  men.  and  commanded  by  an  bippatmost 
(fwaiyfieev^t,  Xen.  Httkm.  iv.  4.  f  10,  5.  f  12). 
Plutarch  {Lyo.  23)  mrntiona  aquadrons  (•vKm^) 
of  fifty,  which  may  possibly  be  the  caase  divisiona. 
It  is  not  easy,  bowerer,  to  aee  in  what  manner  the 
cavalry  could  have  been  thua  appattioned,  or  how 
each  mora  of  cavalry  could  have  ^  belonged  to  a 
BMna  of  infontrr  without  being  in  doae  connection 
with  it**  (as  MUller  says).  The  cavalry  seems 
merely  tohave  been  employed  to  protect  the  flanks, 
and  but  little  regard  was  paid  to  it  Tbe  corps  of 
800  ivweZt  (Herod,  viil  124)  formed  a  surt  of 
body-guard  for  the  king,  and  consisted  of  the 
flower  of  the  young  soldiers.  Though  called 
honemen,  they  fought  on  foot  (Xen.  Hep.  lac  iv. 
§».) 

Thucydides  in  hia  aoeoont  of  the  battle  of  Man- 
tineia  (v.  68)  describes  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
aa  divided  into  aeven  lochi,  each  containing  four 
penteeostyea,  and  each  pentecoatys  four  enomotiae, 
with  thirty-two  men  in  each  ;  so  that  the  locbua 
here  ia  a  body  of  612  men,  and  is  commanded  by 
a  polemaith.  It  ia  clear,  therefore,  that  tbe  lochoa 
of  Thncydidea,  in  thia  instance,  answen  to  the 
mora  of  Xenophon.  As  on  this  occasion,  the 
penteeoatya  contained  four  instead  of  two  eno* 
motiae,  and  as  four  penteecetyes  were  thrown  toge- 
ther  into  one  division,  Thucydides  may  have  been 
led  to  call  this  division  a  lochus,  as  being  next 
above  the  penteonetys,  though  it  was,  in  het,  a 
mora  commanded  by  a  polemarch  (Thirlwall,  L  e, 
p.  446  ;  oomp.  Arnold  on  Thuc  v.  68).  Aristotle 
appean  to  use  the  terms  lochoa  and  mom  indis- 
criminately (Aa«^Mfr  woXh.  Fr.  6  and  6  ;  Photius 
f.  a.  A^x^)*  Tli«  sofQ^estion  of  Arnold  {l.  c)  that 
one  of  the  seven  lochi  spoken  of  consisted  of  the 
Biasidean  soldien  and  Neodamodes,  who  would 
not  be  taken  account  of  in  the  ordinary  divisions 
of  the  Spartan  forces,  is  not  unlikely,  and  would 
explain  the  discrepancy  between  the  number  of 
lochi  (or  morae)  here,  and  the  ordinair  number  of 
six  mono  ;  bat  even  independently  of  it,  no  diffi- 
culty need  be  felt  with  respect  to  that  particular 
point,  aa  the  whole  anangenient  of  the  troops  on 
that  occasion  was  a  departore  from  the  ordmary 
divisions^  It  was  not  universally  the  caae  that  an 
army  waa  made  up  of  six  morae  and  twenty-four 
ordinary  lochL  On  one  occasion,  wc  hear  of 
twelve  lochi  (Xen.  IMIem.  viL  4.  §  20,  comp. 
I  27),  each  of  about  100  men.  The  Neodamodee 
were  not  usually  incorporated  m  the  morae  (Xen. 
He/lem,'\r.S.  f  16). 

It  seems  a  probable  opinion  that  the  number  of 
morae  in  the  Spartan  militaij  force  had  reference 
to  the  districts  into  which  Laconia  was  divided. 
These,  mcluding  Sparta  and  the  dutricts  imme- 
diately around  it,  were  six  in  number.  Perhaps, 
aa  Thiriwall  auggesta,  the  division  of  the  army 
may  have  been  founded  on  the  fiction  that  one 
mora  waa  assigned  for  the  protection  of  each 
diatrict  The  same  writer  also  suggests  a  very 
probable  explanation   of   the  k6xos    Uirardrrit 
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which  Herodotus  (iz.  53)  spealu  o(  and  of  which 
Thucjdidet  (i  20),  though  doubtleas  erroneously, 
denies  the  existence.  Thirlwall  suggests  that  as 
each  mora  consisted  of  four  lochi,  the  four  lochi  of 
the  mora  belonging  to  the  district  of  Sparta  may 
have  been  distributed  on  the  same  principle  among 
the  four  km^mu,  Limnae,  Cynooura,  Mesoa,  and 
Pitana,  of  which  Sparta  was  composed.* 

A  Spartan  army,  divided  as  abore  described, 
was  drawn  up  in  the  dense  array  of  the  phalanx, 
the  depth  of  which  depended  upon  drcnmstances. 
An  iv»funia  sometimes  made  but  a  single  file, 
sometimes  was  drawn  up  in  three  or  six  files  (C*^TS 
Xen.  Bep.  L<i&  xl  §  4 ;  MUllec,  iii.  12.  §.  3,  note  a). 
At  the  battle  of  Mantineia  the  phalanx  was  eight 
deep,  so  that  each  enomotia  made  four  files.  (Thuc- 
T.  68  ;  comp.  Xen.  HeUem,  iii.  2.  §  16,  vL  2.  §  21.) 
At  the  battle  of  Leuctra  it  was  twelve  deep. 
(Xen.  HeUem.  vL  4.  §  12.)  The  enomotavch  stood 
at  the  head  of  his  file  (trpwrMrrdh-tif),  or  at  the 
head  of  the  right-hand  file,  if  the  enomotia  was 
broken  up  into  more  than  one.  The  hut  man  was 
called  ovfKey6s.  It  was  a  natter  of  great  import- 
ance that  he,  like  the  enomotaich,  should  be  a  man 
of  strength  imd  skill,  as  in  certain  evolutions  he 
would  have  to  lead  the  movements.  (Xen.  Qfrop. 
iii  3.  §  41,  &C.)  The  commander-in-chief,  who 
was  usually  the  king  (after  the  affiur  of  Demaratus 
and  Cleomenes  it  was  the  practice  not  to  send  out 
both  kings  together,  Herod,  v.  75  ;  but  comp. 
TL  73),  had  his  station  sometimes  in  the  centre  (as 
at  Mantineia,  Thuc  v.  72),  more  commonly  (as  at 
Leuctra)  on  the  right  wing.  The  deployments  by 
which  the  anangements  of  the  phalanx  were  altered 
took  place  under  the  direction  of  the  enomotarch. 
When  the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  in  the 
ordinary  battle  array,  they  were  said  to  be  M 
^dAcryTOt.  Supposipg  an  enomotia  to  consist  of 
twenty-five  men,  including  its  leader,  and  to  be 
drawn  up  eight  deep,  the  front  line  of  the  anny 
would  consist  of  288.  In  an  oidinaiy  maich  the 
army  advanced  M  K^pms  (or  Kvrk  xipas,  Xen. 
Nellen,  vii.  4.  §  23),  the  first  enomotia  of  the 
right  wing  filing  off,  and  the  rest  in  succession 
following  it ;  so  that  if  the  enomotia  was  drawn 
up  in  three  or  two  files,  the  whole  army  would 
march  in  three  or  two  files.  The  most  usual  ar- 
rangement was  in  two  files.  (Xen.  HeUem.  vil  4. 
§  22,  iu.  1.  §  22,  Pcfyaem.  ii.  1.  §  10.)  If  an 
army  in  marching  order  had  to  form  in  phalanx, 
the  movement  be^  with  the  hindmost  enomotia  of 
the  column,  which  placed  itself  on  the  left  of  (iraf>* 
9unri9as)  and  on  a  line  with  (c2f  fUrmwoif)  the 
enomotia  before  it  These  two  then  performed 
the  same  evolution  with  respect  to  the  last  but 
two,  and  so  on,  till  all  were  in  a  line  with  the 


*  MttUer  {Dorians,  book  iii  c  3.  §  7)  talks  of 
a  ir6\is  distinct  from  these  icA/uu.  But  the  latter 
were  certainly  not  mere  suburbs,  but  component 
parts  of  Sparta  itself  (comp.  Paus.  iii  16.  §  9). 
Haase  (L  o.)  speaks  of  five  divisions  of  the  city  be- 
sides Pitana,  so  that  the  six  morae  or  lochi  in  the 
sense  of  Thucydides  corresponded  to  these  six 
divisions.  For  this  anangement,  there  seems  no 
authority,  except  the  statement  of  the  scholiast  on 
Aristoph.  (Lyi.  453),  that  there  were  six  lochi  at 
Sparta,  five  of  which  he  names,  one  of  the  names 
being  corrected  oonjecturally  by  MUller  to  Mciro- 
dnjf.  But  there  seems  here  little  more  than  a  con- 
fused version  of  the  division  into  six  morae. 
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first  enomotia,  which  now,  with  the  commander- 
in-chief  at  its  head,  occupied  the  extremity  of  the 
right  wing.  This  evolution  vraa  called  mpoTory^ 
(Xen.  /2esp.  Lae,  xL  §  6X  a  name  also  given  to  the 
reverw  movement,  when  a  phalanx  had  to  &11  into 
marching  order,  and  to  subordinate  movements  of 
the  same  kind  for  changing  the  depth   of  the 

Shahmx.  In  the  latter  the  evolutions  were  con- 
ucted  on  much  the  same  principle.  Thua,  if  the 
depth  of  the  phalanx  was  to  be  diminished  by  half, 
the  hinder  portion  of  each  enomoty  marched  for- 
?rards  and  placed  itself  on  the  left  of  the  half  in 
front  of  iL  Similariy,  if  the  depth  had  to  be  in- 
creased, the  left-hand  portion  of  each  enomotia 
fi^ed  abcut  towards  the  rigiiy  tpok  up  its  station  in 
the  rear,  and  then,  facing  to  the  left  i^ain,  as- 
sumed their  proper  position.  (Xen.  H^  Lae.  xi 
§  8.)  The  &cing  to  the  right  vras  always  the 
usage,  because  if  the  evolution  irere  perfbnned  in 
the  &oe  of  an  enemy,  the  shielded  side  could  be 
presented  towards  hhn.  Modifications  of  this 
evolution,  conducted  on  the  same  principle,  were 
em|do^ed  if  the  depth  had  to  be  increased  or 
diminished  in  any  other  proportbn  (comp.  Xen. 
Amah.  iy.  3.  §26,  iv.  6.  §  6,  C^.  ii.  3.  §21). 
It  is  very  likely  that  at  thoee  points  of  the  files 
where  in  such  evolutions  they  would  have  to 
separate,  there  were  placed  man  suitable  for  taking 
their  station  in  the  front  rank,  where  it  was  al- 
ways an  ebject  to  get  the  beat  men.  These  would 
answer  to  the  Zwdiapxoi  and  ircfurd3af>xoi  of 
Xenophon.  (Qfrop.  ii  1 ;  comp.  Hipparck.  ii  §  6, 
iv.  §  9.)  If  an  enemy  appeared  in  the  rear,  it  was 
not  enough  that  the  soldiers  should  fiice  about  to- 
wards the  enemy.  The  Spartan  tactics  required 
that  the  stoutest  soldier  should  be  opposed  to  the 
enemy.  This  was  aooomolished  by  the  manoeuvre 
termed  4^<tkirfiju6s.  Of  tnis  there  were  three  va> 
rieties:  1.  Tht  Maoadomam.  In  this  the  leader  of 
each  file  kept  his  place,  only  turning  towards  the 
enemy.  The  man  behind  him  (^fl-Mrdrqs)  re- 
treating and  again  taking  up  his  station  behind 
him,  and  so  on.  In  this  vray  the  army  retreated 
from  the  enemy  by  a  distance  equal  to  its  depth. 
2.  TkB  Laeonkm  (die  one  usually  adopted  by  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  of  Philip  and  Alexander). 
This  was  the  reverse  of  the  preceding,  the  rear 
man  remaining  stationary  and  the  others  advancing 
successively  one  befi)re  the  other.  In  this  way  of 
course  the  anny  advanced  against  the  enemy  by  a 
distance  equal  ta  its  depth.  3.  lite  Cretan.  In 
this  the  leader  and  rearman,  the  second  and  last 
but  two,  and  so  on,  changed  places,  so  that  the 
whole  army  remained  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  enemy.  This  species  was  also  called  x^P*<^' 
(Haase  ad  Xen.  A<p.  Lae.  xi  §  9. ;  MUller,  iii  12. 
§  8 ;  Aeliaaus,  TacL  26,  27,  33.)  These  evolu- 
tions would  of  couise  leave  the  general  on  the  left 
wing.  If  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  he  should 
be  upon  the  right,  it  was  not  enough  that  he  should 
shnply  remove  firaon  the  left  to  the  right,  the  whole 
army  had  to  reverse  its  position,  so  uat  what  was 
the  left  wing  should  become  the  right  This  was 
effected  by  an  exeligmns,  termed  (at  least  by  the 
later  tacticians),  ^IcAi'y/i^r  narii  C^T^  ^^  c^^' 
trasted  with  the  i^tXtyfiJ^s  narii  arixinn*  If  the 
army  changed  its  front  by  wheeling  round  through 
a  half  circle,  round  one  comer  as  a  pivot,  the 
movement  seems  to  have  been  expressed  by 
ircfuvT^o-ciy  or  Ai^airr^o'ciy.  One  more  evolu- 
tion remams  to  be  noticed.    Suppose  an  enemy 
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wpptanA  tm  the  riglit,  wkile  the 
ing  in  aJnmn,  two  abrcit.  The  dUfcrest  htki 
wheeled  raand  thnmgh  a  qndmat  of  a  cifdc, 
raond  their  leader,  ae  oo  a  pivot,  to  that  the  anny 
jcetented  twenty-fear  eolmnna  to  the  enemy,  eoa- 
nsting  of  two  lUet  ead^  and  tepamled  by  a  eoa- 
Ddenble  interral  from  each  other.  The  depth  of 
the  whole  body  was  then  Ueeened,  and  thcee  in- 
terrab  filled  np  by  the  ordinaiy  paiagoge,  and  by 
the  diiierait  h!chi  sidiaff  up  nearer  to  eaeh  other 
in  caee  the  intcrralt  ttifl  remained  loo  gnat  If 
it  was  neceemoT  &r  the  gencial  to  take  hie  etatioa 
on  the  right,  this  would  be  efleeted,  at  in  other 
caeea,  by  an  i^tXeyfUs,  Similar  maucBmiee  took 
pbce  if  the  enemr  appeared  on  the  left,  though, 
ao  thia  waa  the  ehieUed  lide  of  the  eoldiere,  and 
the  danger  waa  cenocqaently  lem,  it  wae  frequently 
thought  inffidcBt  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  by 
means  of  the  cavalry  and  liaht  troopt.  (Xen.  Rtp. 
loc  xi  f  IOl)  One  point  that  a  goMfal  had  to  be 
oQ  hie  gimid  agunet  waa  the  tendency  cf  an  army, 
when  adTandng  M  ^ikttyyot,  to  eheer  off  tovrarde 
the  right,  each  amn  peeenng  dooer  to  his  right-hand 
neighbonr  in  order  to  protect  his  anshielded  side, 
10  that  the  right  wing  frequently  got  beyond  the 
left  wii^  of  Um  enemy.  (See  especially  the  ae- 
cmmt  of  the  battle  of  Maatineia,  Thncrd.  t.  71.) 
A  liight  consideratioa  will  shew  that  the  analogy 
tnoed  between  the  erofaitions  of  an  army  and 
those  of  a  choms  is  by  no  means  frncifuL  One 
kind  of  ^^XryiiSs  was  eren  called  x^<^'>  The 
importaaoe  attached  to  the  war  dances  among  the 
Spartans  as  a  means  of  military  training  was  oon- 
acqoently  rery  great     [Chorus.] 

When  an  army  was  led  to  attadc  a  height,  it 
was  osoally  drawn  ap  in  what  were  termed  Aix^ 
Iptfioc,  a  term  which  merely  implies  that  the  locbi 
lad  greater  depth  than  breadth  (wtfdfaims  fihf 
Xiyrrtu  vfir  r*yiM  Ihrrh  ^i|irot  1x9  wXiSnt  rev 
^l£00vf,  Updbor  M  »  ftr  T^  3((aot  TOO /t$ce«t,  Aelian. 
TaeL  c  29).  The  breadth  of  the  locha  would,  of 
coone,  Tary  aceording  to  drcomstances.  They 
were  drawn  np  with  considerable  intervals  between 
them.  In  this  way  the  army  presented  a  oon- 
iidexable  front  to  the  enemy,  mid  was  less  liable  to 
be  thrown  into  confusion  than  if  dmwn  up  in  dose 
phalanx,  while  at  the  same  time  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  lochi  were  not  left  so  great  that  the 
enemy  ooald  safely  prem  in  between  them.  (Xen. 
JmaL  iv.  2L  §  11,  13,  8.  §  10-19,  v.  4.  §  22, 
Cyrop.  iiL  3.  f  6,  Anak.  iv.  S.  f  17  ;  Polyaen. 
StnU,  V.  16. 1  1.)  There  is  no  ground  for  affirming 
that  a  A^x^'  ifBwt  was  drawn  np  in  two  files,  or 
even  one,  as  Stars  (Lot,  Xm.)  sayn  Such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  perfectly  usdem  for  attack. 
This  eystem  of  arrangements,  which  formed  man 
approximation  to  the  Roman  tactics,  was  not,  how- 
ever, employed,  except  in  the  particular  case  men- 
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In  special  circumstances,  such  as  those  of  the 
retreating  Gceeks  in  the  Anabasis,  the  airange- 
meat  in  a  hollow  square  was  adopted,  the  troops 
being  so  placed  that  by  simply  iacing  about  they 
presented  a  front  for  battle  on  whichever  side  it  was 
necessary.  The  term  wAaio-ior  was  applied  to  an 
army  so  ananged,  whether  iquare  or  oblong. 
Afterwards  the  term  wXalfftw  was  restricted  to 
the  square,  the  oblong  being  called  vAif^ior. 

Though  at  first  sight  the  arrsngement  and  ma- 
noeuvres of  a  Lacedaemonian  army  seem  exceed- 
ingly oomplex,  they  were  in  reality  quite  the 


rsvecM,  «irin|  to  the  canfuIW  giaduated  syttea 
of  sabordiaation  which  prevailed  (e^c*^^  J^  ▼m 
*«r  T^  rrpav^velsr  vwr  Aaaelat/ierW  l^srrvt 
^Unm  ffl^f.  Thac.  v.  66).  The  commands  of 
the  gencial  were  issued  in  the  first  place  to  the 
'is,  by  these  to  the  locham,  bf  these 
to  the  penteeostefes,  by  the  latter  to  the 
by  these  last  to  their  respective 
the  orderiy  manner  in  which  this 
nds  were  transmitted  with  gntit 
rapidity:  every  soldier,  in  fivt,  regulating  the 
its  of  the  man  behind  him,  every  two 
naected  together  as  wpwreradrnt  and 
^irrdnft. 

In  hrtcr  tinMs  the  kiitf  was  usaally  aeeompanied 
by  two  ephors,  as  controTlen  and  advisen.  Theee, 
with  the  polenmrehs,  the  four  Pythii,  three  peers 
(Ifioiei),  who  had  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of 
the  king  in  war,  the  laphyropolae  and  some  other 
oAeer^  coostitoted  what  was  called  the^omoma 
of  the  king.  (Xen.  Htp.  Lae,  xiiL  §  1,  7,  xv. 
f  14,  HtUn.  iv.  5.  f  8,  vi  4.  §  14  ;  Plut  Lye. 
22.)  The  polemarehs  also  had  some  sort  of  suite 
or  staff  with  them,  called  ^vfifapttt  (Plut  Ptittp, 
17  ;  Xen.  N«Um,  vi  4.  §  14).  With  the  exrep. 
tion  of  the  enomotarchs,  the  superior  officen  and 
those  immediately  about  them,  are  not  to  be  reck* 
oned  with  the  division  which  they  led.  They  stood 
distinct,  forming  what  was  called  the  irfufuu 

The  Spartan  and  Perioedan  hoplites  were  ac- 
companied in  the  fidd  by  helots,  partly  in  the 
capacity  of  attendants,  partly  to  serve  as  lights 
armed  troops.  The  number  attached  to  an  armr 
was  probably  not  uniform.  At  Plataeae  each 
Spartan  was  accompanied  by  seven  helots  ;  but 
that  was  probably  an  extmordmaiy  case.  One 
hdot  in  particukr  of  those  attached  to  each  Spartan 
waa  called  his  ds^dvwr,  and  perfonned  the  func- 
tions of  an  armourer  or  shieldbearer  (Eustoth.  ad 
Dionys.  Per,  533).  Xenophon  {Hellau  iv.  5. 
f  14,8. 139)  calls  them  Ava^irrat  (CompHerod. 
▼.  Ill  ;  liaUer,  Z>or.  iii.  a.  f  2.)  In  extra- 
ordinary  cases,  helots  served  as  hoplites,  and  in 
that  case  it  was  usual  to  give  them  their  liberty 
(Thucyd.  vii  19,  iv.  80,  v.  34).  Dbtinct  corps 
were,  sometimes,  composed  entirely  of  theee  Neo- 
damodea.  A  separate  troop  in  the  Lacedaemonian 
army  was  formed  bv  the  Sdritae  (Saipirai),  ori- 
ginally, no  doubt,  inhabitants  of  the  district  Sciritis. 
In  battle,  they  occupied  the  extreme  left  of  the  line. 
On  a  march,  ther  rormed  the  vanguard,  and  were 
usually  em^oycd  on  the  most  dangerous  kinds  of 
service.  (Thuc  v.  67,  with  Arnold*!  note  ;  Xen. 
Cyrop.  iv.  2.  §  1  ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  §  29,  note  13, 
infon  from  this  paamge  that  they  were  cavalry, 
an  inforence  which  is  certainly  not  necessarr,  and 
is  contnaiicted  by  Mliller,  Manso,  Haase,  Thirl- 
wall,  Amdd,  &c) 

The  arms  of  the  phahmx  consisted  of  the  long 
spear  and  a  short  sword  (|v^i|).  The  chief  part 
of  the  defensive  armour  was  the  huge  brasen 
shield,  which  covered  the  body  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  knee  (Tyrtaeus,  fr.  il  23),  suspended,  as  in 
ancient  times,  by  a  thong  round  the  neck,  and 
managed  by  a  simple  handle  or  ring  (ir^oO. 
The  improved  Carian  handle  {6x^)  ^na  not  in- 
troduced till  the  time  of  Cleomenes  III.  Beddes 
this,  they  had  the  ordinary  armour  of  the  hoplito 
[Arma].  The  heavy-armed  soldier*  wore  a 
scarlet  uniform  (Xen.  lUp.  Lac  xL  §  3,  Affeg.  ii 
7).  The  Spartan  encampments  were  circular. 
II  3 
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Only  tbft  heayy*«nned  were  stationed  within  it, 
the  caTBlrj  being  placed  to  look  out,  and  the  helots 
beinff  kept  as  mnch  as  possible  outside.  As 
another  precaution  against  the  latter,  every  soldier 
was  obliged  alwajrs  to  earrj  his  spear  about  with 
hun.  (Xen.  JRtp,  Lac  xiL)  Though  strict  disci- 
pline was,  of  course,  kept  up  in  the  camp^  it  was 
less  rigorous  than  in  the  city  itself  (Plut  L^  22, 
comp.  Herod,  vii.  208).  Preparatory  to  a  battle 
the  Spartan  soldier  dressed  his  hair  and  crowned 
himself  as  others  would  do  for  a  feast  The  signal 
for  attack  in  ancient  times  was  given  by  priests  of 
Ares  {wvp^^poi\  who  threw  lighted  torches  into 
the  interval  between  the  two  armies  (SchoL  ad 
Eurip.  Pkom,  1186).  Afterwards  it  was  given 
not  by  the  trumpet,  but  by  the  music  of  flutes, 
and  sometimes  also  of  the  lyre  and  cithara,  to 
which  the  men  sang  the  battle  song  (nu^  4^0- 
Thpios).  (Pans,  iil  1 7.  §  5  ;  Plut  L  e.)  The  object 
of  the  music  was  not  so  much  to  inspirit  the  men, 
as  simply  to  regulate  the  march  of  the  phalanx 
(Thua  V.  70).  This  rhythmical  regularity  of 
movement  was  a  point  to  which  the  Spartans  at- 
tached great  importance.  A  sacrifice  was  offered 
to  the  Muses  before  a  battle,  as  also  to  Eros  (Plut 
AristUL  17).  To  prevent  the  ranks  being  broken 
the  soldiers  were  forbidden  to  stop  in  order  to 
strip  a  slain  enemy  while  the  fight  lasted,  or  to 
pursue  a  routed  enemy.  The  younger  hoplites  or 
the  cavalry  or  light4tfmed  tiDops  were  despatched 
for  this  purpose  (XoLHeUm.  iv.  4.  §  16,  v.  14. 
i  16).  All  the  booty  collected  had  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  laphyropolae  and  ephon,  by  whom  it 
was  sold. 

The  rigid  inflexibility  of  the  Spartan  tactics 
rendered  them  indisposed  to  the  attack  of  fortified 
phwes.  At  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  they  even  as- 
signed to  the  Athenians  the  task  of  storming  the 
palisade  formed  by  the  yifi^  of  the  Persians. 
•  In  Athens,  the  military  system  was  in  its  lead- 
ing  principles  the  same  as  among  the  Spartans, 
though  differing  in  detail,  and  carried  out  with  less 
exactness ;  inasmuch  as  when  Athens  became 
powerful,  greater  attention  was  paid  to  the  navy. 
Of  the  times  before  Solon,  we  have  but  little  in- 
formation. We  learn  that  there  were  twelve 
phratriae,  and  in  each  of  these  four  naucrariae, 
each  of  which  was  bound  to  furnish  two  horsemen 
and  one  shipw  Of  the  four  classes  into  which  the 
citisens  were  arranged  by  the  constitution  of  Solon, 
the  citixens  of  the  first  and  second  served  as  ca- 
valry, or  as  commanders  of  the  infimtry  (still  it 
need  not  be  assumed  that  the  bnrus  never  served 
as  heavy-armed  infantry),  those  of  the  third  class 
((tvy7T€u)  formed  the  heavy-armed  infimtry.  The 
Thetes  served  either  as  light-armed  troops  on  land, 
or  on  board  the  ships.  The  same  general  principles 
remained  when  the  constitution  was  remodelled 
by  Cleisthenea  The  cavalry  service  continued  to 
be  compulsory  on  the  wealthier  class  (Xen.  Oeeon. 
il  6  ;  Lycurg.  £«ocr.  §  139).  All  citizens  quali- 
fied to  serve  either  as  horsemen,  or  in  the  raidcs  of 
the  heavy-aimed  infimtry,  were  enroUed  in  a  list 
[Catalogus].  The  case  of  Thetes  serving  as 
heavy-armed  soldiers  is  spoken  of  as  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  ;  and  even  when  it  was  the 
case,  they  were  not  enrolled  in  the  catalogns. 
(Thucyd.  vi.  43.)  Every  citizen  was  liable  to 
service  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  sixtieth  year. 
On  reaching  their  eighteenth  year,  the  young  citi- 
sens  were  formally  enrolled  cis  r^v  Kn^iapxuchy 
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ypamuert7o¥y  and  received  a  shield  and  spear  in  a 
public  assembly  of  the  people,  bindbg  themselvts 
by  oath  to  peribrm  rightly  the  duties  of  a  citizen 
and  a  soldier  (Aristot  ap.  Haipocr.  p.  241  ;  Her- 
mann, Lc.  %  123).  Dming  the  fint  two  years, 
they  were  only  liable  to  service  in  Attica  itself, 
chiefly  as  garrison  soldien  in  the  different  fortresses 
in  the  country.  During  this  period,  they  were 
called  ir*piiroXoi.  (Harpocr.  ».  v.  w^pivoXas  ; 
Pollux,  viii.  105  ;  Lycurg.  Leoer.  §  76.)  Accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  this  service  was  also  called 
(Trpcrrcta  4r  rots  fi4p9&i  (Wachsmuth,  L  c.  vol.  i. 
§  66,  note  45).  The  levies  were  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  generals  [Stratboi].  The 
soldiers  were  selected  either  according  to  age,  as 
among  the  Spartans  (Aristot  ap.  Harpocr.  ».v. 
orpar^ia  and  Phot  s.  ©.  orpeeria :  Jror  ifKuticof 
iinr4fiwwffty  itpoayp^iip&tf9-i  M>  rtros  Apx^rros 
hrmifhiiev  fi^xpt  rlpos  B«7  rrpcrre^oi^  ;  the 
archons  being,  of  course,  those  in  whose  year  of 
office  they  hi^  entered  the  military  service),  when 
the  expeditions  vrore  called  l|o8oi  ir  toij  hnty6' 
jttoir,  or  else  acoorcling  to  a  certain  rotation  (Aesch. 
F.  L.  p.  330,  r&f  iic  8ia3ox^f  i^^us).  The  ser- 
vices of  those  below  or  above  the  ordinary  military 
age,  were  only  called  for  on  emei^ncies,  or  for 
guarding  the  walls.  (Comp.  Thuc  i.  105,  ii.  13.) 
Members  of  the  senate  dnring  the  period  of  their 
office,  formers  of  the  revenue,  cboreutae  at  the 
Dionysia  during  the  festival ;  in  Utter  times,  tradere 
by  sea  also,  were  exempted  firom  military  service. 
(Lycuig.  L»er.  §  164  ;  Demosth.  Neaer,  p.  1353, 
Meid.  p.  516  ;  Aristoph.  Eeefes,  1019,  with  the 
SchoL)  Any  one  bound  to  serve  who  attempted 
to  avoid  doing  so,  was  liable  to  a  sentence  of 
kriftla.  The  resident  aliens  commonly  served  as 
heavy^rmed  soldiers,  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
garrisoning  the  city.  The^  were  prohibited  from 
serving  as  cavalry  (Thuc.  ii.  13,  31,  iv.  90  ;  Xen. 
de  Veei,  ii.  §  5,  Htpparch,  ix.  §  6).  Slaves  were 
only  employed  as  soldiers  in  cases  of  great  neces- 
sity, as  at  Marathon  (according  to  Pans.  L  32. 
§  33),  and  Arginusae  (Xen.  Hdkii.  i  6.  §  17). 

Of  the  details  of  the  Athenian  military  organi- 
sation, we  have  no  distinct  accounts  as  we  have 
of  those  of  Sparta.  The  heavy-armed  troops,  as 
was  the  universal  practice  in  Greece,  fought  in 
phalanx  order.  They  were  arranged  in  bodies  in 
a  manner  dependent  on  the  political  divisions  of 
the  citizens.  The  soldiers  of  each  tribe  fimned  a 
separate  body  in  the  army,  also  called  a  tribe,  and 
these  bodies  stood  in  some  preconcerted  order 
(Heroi  vi.  Ill ;  Plut  Arisi,  5  ;  Thuc  vi.  98  ; 
Xen.  Hdlen,  iv.  2,  §  19,  with  Schneiderls  notes). 
It  seems  that  the  name  of  one  division  was  rifys^ 
and  of  another  X^x^^  but  in  what  relations  these 
stood  to  the  ^vX^,  and  to  each  other,  we  do  not 
learn,  unless  Xenophon^  expressions  {Cynp,  iL  1. 
§  4)  may  be  looked  upon  as  indicating  that  the 
riJ^is  contained  four  lochi,  and  consisted  of  one 
hundred  men.  (Comp.  Xen.  Mem,-  iii.  4.  §  1  ; 
Pollux,  viii.  §  114  ;  Lysias  pro  Mantitheo,  §  15, 
&c)  Every  hoplite  was  accompanied  by  an  at- 
tendant {pinip4Ttis^  Thuc  iii.  17),  to  take  charge  of 
his  baggage,  and  carry  his  shield  on  a  march. 
Each  horseman  also  had  a  servant,  called  frro- 
k6ijuos^  to  attend  to  his  horse  (Thuc  vii.  75,  78  ; 
Xen.  HeU/en.  ii.  4). 

It  would  appear,  that  before  the  time  of  Solon 
the  cavalry  which  the  Athenians  could  muster 
was  under  100.     In  the  time  of  Cimon  it  was 
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■triagent  tmmg  ihrna  thn  ammg  the  Sparteni 

(X«A«v«2  yi^  ml  ^fUrMfmt  fieus  M^^m,  Thue. 

Tii.  14>,  and  after  drfoat  mftaaiHy  it  vai  often 

fcnnd  ttEtTCOMljr  dificalt  ta  aiaintam  it     Tha 

*  id  aoaM  pawor  af  paniahing  nflitary 

tlia  fpat,  bat  &r  tha  greater  number  of 

a  epeeiei  of  court-martial  waa  held, 

oonaiating  af  peiama  who  had  •erred  in  the  anny 

to  which  the  offwdcr  belonged,  and  netided  over 

by  the  atratcgi  (Lyiiaa,  Ad».  Ale,  f  5, 6  ;  PhUo, 

Le^,  zii.  2.  p.  943 ;  K.  F.  Uennaon,  Le,  %  146, 

158  (  Meier  and  SchtaMunu  4Ur  ^KkmU  Prvee$$^ 

C.  ISS,  l68->366).  Variooa  rewards  alao  were 
Id  oat  for  thoaa  who  eepeeiaUy  dintinguiahed 
thawMeWfa  fer  their  eomage  or  eoaduct,  in  the 
ahapa  af  chapletai  etatnee,  Ac.  In  connection  with 
theee  the  A#y«f  ^vrrdfiet,  apoken  orer  thoae  who 
had  fidlen  in  war,  nnut  not  be  omitted.  Reapect- 
ing  the  prorieaon  made  for  thoaa  who  were  dit- 
aUed  in  war,  aee  the  artieie  Aounati. 

The  Peltaataa  (vfXra^W),  ea  called  from  tha 
kind  of  shield  which  thej  wore  [Pclta],  were  a 
kind  of  tnwpa  cf  which  we  hear  rtrj  little  before 
the  end  of  the  Pekponneaian  war.  The  first  time 
we  haTo  anj  mention  of  them  ia  in  Tboc  iy.  1 1 1, 
where  they'  are  spoken  of  aa  being  in  the  army  of 
Biasidafc  With  the  more  inqnent  employment 
of  mereanaiy  troopa  a  greater  degree  of  attention 
waa  bestowed  npon  the  peHastae  ;  and  the  Athe- 
nian genenl  Iphicratea  introdnced  aome  important 
improvementa  in  the  BMde  of  aiming  them,  eom- 
bining  aa  iar  aa  poasible  the  peculiar  advantagca  of 
heavy  (^A2ra<)  and  light  anned  (t^iAal)  troopa. 
He  substituted  a  linen  corslet  for  the  coat  of  mail 
worn  by  the  hoplites,  and  lessened  the  shield,  while 
he  doubled  the  length  of  the  spsar  and  sword.  He 
eren  took  the  pains  to  introduce  for  them  an  im« 
proved  sort  of  shoe,  called  after  him  'IfuipttrlMtt 
(Pollux,  viL  89).  This  equipment  was  Tory  com- 
monly ado^ited  by  meroenaiy  troops,  and  prored 
yeiy  effectire.  The  almost  total  destruction  of  a 
mom  of  Xiaoedacmonian  heaTy-anned  troops  by  a 
body  of  peltaataa  under  the  command  of  Iphicratea 
was  an  exploit  that  became  very  famous  (Xen. 
Helltm.  iv.  6.  f  11.)  The  pdtaat  atyle  of  aiming 
waa  genenl  among  the  Achaeans  until  Philo- 
poemen  again  introduced  heavy  annour.  (Pint. 
Pkilop.  9  ;  Liv.  zliL  55.) 

When  the  use  of  meroenaiy  troopa  became 
general,  Athenian  citiiens  seldom  served  except  as 
volnnteerh  and  then  in  but  small  numben.  Thus 
we  find  10,000  mercenaries  sent  to  Oljmthus  vrith 
only  400  Atheniana  (Demoath.  ds  faU,  Leg, 
p.  425).  With  15,000  mereenarica  sent  against 
Philip  to  Chaeroneia,  there  were  2000  citiaens  (De- 
moath. d/t  Cor,  p.  806).  It  became  not  uncommon 
alao  for  thoae  bound  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  to 
ooannute  their  aervioes  &r  those  of  horsemen  hired 
m  their  stead,  and  the  dntiea  of  the  bnrorpo^ 
were  ill  executed.  The  employment  of  mer- 
cenaries also  led  in  other  respects  to  considerable 
alterations  in  the  militaiy  s]niem  of  Greece.  War 
came  to  be  studied  aa  an  art,  and  Greek  generals, 
risii^  above  the  old  simple  rules  of  wai&re,  be- 
came tacticians.  The  old  method  of  arranging 
the  troops,  a  method  still  retained  by  Ageailaua 
at  the  battle  of  Oronea,  waa  to  draw  up  the 
opposing  armiea  in  two  paiallel  lines  of  greater 
or  less  depth,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
ter  of  the  Athenians  and  their  deaiocratical  con-  forces,  the  engagement  commencing  usually  rery 
•titntion,  that  military  discipline  waa  much  less  |  nearly  at  the  same  moment  in  all  parts  of  the  line. 
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800,  and  soon  afler,  600  (Andoc  de  Pam,  p.  92  $ 
SchoL  Aristoph.  E^.  577,  624)  ;  at  the  begin, 
ning  of  the  Pdoponnesiaa  war,  1200,  of  whom 
200  seem  to  have  been  hired  Scythian  bowmen 
(Thoc  ii  18,  T.  84,  Ti  94).  Besides  the  light- 
armed  soldien  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the 
poorer  citizens,  then  was  at  Athens  a  regiment 
of  Thiadan  slaves*  armed  with  bows.  The 
number  of  theae  increased  from  800,  who  were 
porchased  after  the  battle  af  Salamis,  to  1000  or 
1200  (Aeschin.  de/uU  Ug,  p.  335,  336  ;  Bikkh, 
Pa^/te  Earn,  i/Ati,  book  ii.  c  1 1).  These,  how- 
ever,  were  generally  employed  aa  a  sort  of  poliea 
or  city  guard.  Besides  these,  howevei^  the  Ath»> 
nians  had  a  troop  of  bowmen  of  their  own  dtiacna, 
amounting,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponncaian 
war,  to  1600  (Thuc.  ii.  13  ;  Bdckh,  Ac  ii.  &21). 
For  the  fommand  of  tha  army,  then  were 
chosen  erery  year  ten  generals  [Stkatioi],  and 
ten  taxiarchs  [Taxurchi],  and  for  the  cavalry, 
two  hii^iarchs  (twrapx"")  >nd  ten  nhylarchs  (f»> 
Xa^oi),  Respecting  the  military  functions  of  the 
ipx*''^  'eXc/copX^'f  *M  ^  article  AncHON.  The 
number  of  strat«gi  sent  with  an  army  waa  not 
uniform.  Three  was  a  common  number.  Some- 
times one  was  invested  arith  the  supreme  com- 
mand ;  at  other  timea,  they  either  took  the  com- 
mand in  turn  (as  at  Marathon),  or  conducted 
their  operations  by  common  consent  (aa  in  tha 
Sicilian  expedition).  (Xen.  U^pareL  L  f  8  ; 
0emosth./>Ai(.L  S  26  ;  PoUux,viii  $  87  ;  Schtt- 
mann,  d$  Cam.  AtJL  pp.  313-^315.) 

The  practice  of  paying  the  troops  when  upon 
service  was  first  introduced  by  Pericles  (UIpnuL 
ad  Demosth.  vcpl  aurrd^.  pi  50,  a).  The  pay  con- 
sisted partly  of  wages  (/uo^tf^s),  partly  of  provi- 
sions, or,  more  commonly,  provision-money  (ririi- 
pdeiar).  The  ordinary  fuff€6M  of  a  hoplite  was 
two  ofaoU  a  dny.  The  ^rnipdcior  amounted  to 
two  obols  more.  Uenoe,  the  life  of  a  soldier  was 
called,  proverbially,  rerfHt€6Kov  $los  (Eustath.  ad 
Od,  p.  1405,  ad  IL  pc951).  Higher  pay,  how- 
ever, vras  sometimes  given,  aa  at  the  siege  cf  Poti- 
daea  the  sddien  received  two  drachmae  apiece, 
one  for  themaelves,  the  other  for  their  attendants. 
This,  doubtless,  included  the  provision-money 
(Thuc  iil  17).  Officcn  received  twice  aa  much  ; 
horsemen,  three  times  ;  generals,  four  times  as 
much  (comp.  Xen.  Amab.  vii.  6.  f  1, 3.  f  9).  The 
horsemen  received  pay  even  in  time  of  peace,  that 
they  might  always  he  in  readiness,  and  also  a  sum 
of  money  ias  their  outfit  {tuBriaracis^  Xen.  Hip- 
parck.  L  §  19  ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  §  152,  note  19). 
They  were  reviewed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
senate  (Xen.  Hippartk,  iil  §  9,  Osoon.  ix.  15). 
Before  entering  the  service,  both  men  and  horses 
had  to  undergo  an  examination  befbn  the  hip- 
parchs,  who  also  had  to  drill  and  train  them  in 
time  of  peace.  The  hones  of  the  heavy.annad 
cavalry  wero  protected  by  defensive  armour. 

As  regards  the  military  strength  of  the  Athe- 
nians, we  find  10,000  heavy-armed  soldien  at 
Marathon,  8,000  heavy  armed,  and  aa  many  light 
armed  at  Pktacae  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  there  wero  13,000  heavy  armed 
ready  for  foreign  service,  and  16,000  consisting  of 
those  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  military 
age  and  of  the  metoeci,  for  garrison  service. 
It  was  the  natural  result  of  the  national  chanc^ 
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The  g«niiii  of  Epaminondas  introduced  a  complete 
xevolution  in  the  military  tyatem.  He  was  the 
fint  who  adopted  the  method  of  chaiging  in  oo- 
Inmn,  coocentratiiig  hia  attack  upon  one  point  of 
the  hoatile  line,  lo  at  to  throw  the  whole  into  con- 
fusion by  breaking  through  it.  For  minute  details 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of  the  battle 
of  Mantineia  (Xen.  HeOen.  rii.  6.  §  22 ;  comp.  tl 
4.  §  12).  It  seems  from  the  description  that  the 
troops  were  drawn  up  in  a  form  somewhat  like 
a  wod«e. 

Phflip,  king  of  Macedonia,  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  by  Greek  writers  as  the  inventor  of  the  phalanx. 
It  is  probable  enough  that  he  was  the  first  to 
introduce  that  mode  of  organisation  into  the  army 
of  Macedonia,  and  that  he  made  sereral  improve- 
ments in  its  arms  and  arrangement,  but  the  pha- 
lanx was  certainly  not  inSmied  by  him.  The 
spear  {ardpurva  or  irdptou)^  vnih  which  the  soldiers 
of  the  Macedonian  phabnx  were  armed,  was  ordi- 
narily 24  feet  long ;  but  the  ordinary  length  was 
21  feet  (Polybi  xriiL  12  ;  Adian.  TaeL  14),  and 
the  lines  were  arranged  at  such  distances  that  the 
spears  of  the  fifth  nnk  projected  three  feet  beyond 
the  first,  so  that  every  man  in  the  firant  rank  was 
protected  by  five  spears.  The  men  in  the  ranks 
further  back  rested  their  spears  on  the  shoulders 
of  those  in  front  of  them,  inclining  them  upwards, 
in  which  position  they,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
arrested  the  missiles  that  might  be  hurled  by  the 
enemy.  Besides  the  spear  tiiey  carried  a  short 
sword.  The  shield  was  very  large  and  oovervd 
nearly  the  whole  body,  so  that  on  fevounble 
ground  an  impenetrable  firant  was  presented  to  the 
enemy.  The  soldiers  wcte  also  defended  by  hel- 
mets, coats  of  maU,  and  greaves ;  so  that  any 
thing  like  rapid  movement  was  impoisible.  When 
in  dense  battle  array  (it^mmau  or  rvKp6rjis\ 
three  feet  were  allowed  for  each  man,  and  in  this 
position  their  shields  touched  {(rwnrwtWfUs^  Polyb. 
L  c  ;  Aelian,  TaeL  ell.  gives  six  feet  for  each 
man  in  the  ordinary  arrangement,  three  feet  for 
the  vimimeit  or  dense  battle  array,  and  one  and  a 
half  feet  for  the  trvMum^ft^t).  On  a  mareh  six 
feet  were  allowed  for  each  man.  The  ordinary  depth 
of  the  phalanx  was  sixteen,  though  depths  of  eight 
and  of  thirty-two  are  also  mentioned.  (Polyb.  L  c. 
conp.  xii.  19 — 21.)  Each  file  of  sixteen  was  called 
X^Xot.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  reliance  is  to  be 
pUced  upon  the  subdivisions  mentioned  by  the 
tacticians  Aelian,  Ac  as  connected  with  the  pha- 
lanx of  Philip,  though  they  may  have  been  usual 
in  later  times.  According  to  uem  each  higher 
division  was  the  double  of  the  one  below  it  Two 
lochi  made  a  dUodia;  two  dilocfaiae  made  a  rc- 
rpapxioj  consisting  of  sixty-four  men  ;  two  te- 
trarehies  made  a  rd^u;  two  rd^tu  a  vinncefiuL  or 
(f  royfo,  to  which  were  attached  five  supernumeraries, 
a  herald,  an  ensign,  a  trumpeter,  a  servant,  and  an 
officer  to  bring  up  iJie  rear  (oApoT^r);  two  syntag- 
mata formed  a  pentacosiarehia,  two  of  which  isade 
a  x^^^X*"*  containing  1024  men ;  two  chi- 
liarehies  made  a  WXor,  and  two  riKm  made  a  pha- 
langarehia  or  phalanx  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word,  the  normal  number  of  which  would  there- 
fore be  4096.  It  was  commanded  by  a  polemarch 
or  strategus ;  four  such  bodies  formed  the  larger 
phalanx,  the  normal  number  of  which  would  be 
16,384.  When  drawn  up,  the  two  middle  sections 
constituted  what  was  termed  the  oft^oA^r,  the 
others  being  called  K^pcera  or  wings.  The  phalanx 
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soldiers  in  the  army  of  Alexander  amounted  to 
18,000,  and  were  <Uvided  not  into  four,  but  into 
six  divisions,  each  named  after  a  BCaoed«iian  pro- 
vince, from  which  it  was  to  derive  its  recruits. 
These  bodies  are  oftener  called  rd(ctt  than  ^dAAyycj 
by  the  historians,  and  their  leaders  taxiarehs  or 
strategi.  The  phalanx  of  Antiochos  consisted  of 
16,000  men,  and  was  formed  into  ten  divisions 
(M^)  of  1600  each,  arranged  60  broad  and  32 
deep  (Appian,  S^.  32  ;  Liv.  xxxvii.  iO). 

In  the  genml  principles  of  its  arrangement  and 
the  modes  of  altering  its  form,  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  resembled  the  Lacedaemonian,  though 
the  late  tacticians  do  not  always  describe  the 
movements  by  the  same  technical  terms  as  Xeno- 
phon.  The  Macedonian  phalanx,  however,  altered 
Its  form  with  great  difficulty.  If  an  attack  on  the 
flanks  or  rear  was  apprehended,  a  separate  firont 
was  formed  in  that  direction,  if  possible  before  the 
conunencement  of  the  fight  Such  a  double  pha- 
lanx,  with  two  fronts  in  opposite  directions,  was 
called  ^dKtej^  ift^ffrofios.  To  guard  against 
being  taken  in  flank,  the  line  was  bent  round, 
forming  what  was  called  the  ^iic^irtor  rd^ir. 
The  cavalry  or  light  troops  were  not  unfrequently 
employed  for  this  purpose,  or  to  protect  the  rear 
(comp.  Arrian,  Am.  il  9,  iii.  12  ;  Polyb.  xiL 
21).  Respecting  the  relative  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  Roman  legion  and  Uie  phalanx, 
there  is  an  instructive  passage  in  Polybius  (xviiL 
12,  and  comp^  xiL  19,  &c).  The  phalanx,  of 
course,  became  all  but  useless,  if  its  ranks  were 
broken.  It  required,  therefore,  level  and  open 
ground,  so  that  its  operations  were  restricted  to 
very  narrow  limits  ;  and  being  incapable  of  rapid 
movement,  it  became  almost  helpleu  in  the  foce  of 
an  active  enemy,  unless  accompanied  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  cavalry  and  li^t  troopa. 

The  light -armed  troops  were  arranged  in  files 
(K6xot)  eight  deep.  Four  lochi  formed  a  tr^arcuris^ 
and  then  Urger  divisions  were  successively  formed, 
each  being  the  double  of  the  one  below  it ;  the 
largest  (aUled  #wfra7/ia),  consisting  of  8192  mea. 
The  cavalry  (aoconUng  to  Aelianus),  were  ar- 
ranged in  an  analogous  manner,  the  lowest  division 
or  squadron  (lXi|),  containing  64  men,  and  the 
successive  larger  divisions  beinv  each  Uie  double 
of  that  below  it ;  the  highest  (mrcry/ta)  contain- 
ing 4096. 

Both  Philip  and  Alexander  attached  great  im- 
portance to  the  cavalry,  which,  in  their  armies, 
consisted  partly  of  Macedonians,  and  partly  of 
Thessalians.  The  Macedonian  horsemen  were  the 
flower  of  the  young  nobles.  They  amounted  to 
about  1200  in  number,  forming  eight  squadrons, 
and,  under  the  name  Iroifoi,  formed  a  sort  of 
body-guard  for  the  king.  The  Thessalian  cavalry 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  dite  of  the  wealthier  class 
of  the  Thessalians,  but  included  also  a  number  of 
Grecian  youth  finom  other  states.  There  was  also 
a  guard  of  foot-soldiers  (JhrotfWMrra/),  whom  we 
find  greatly  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  cam- 
pugns  of  Alexander.  They  seem  to  be  identical 
wiui  the  w^^Totpotj  of  whom  we  find  mention. 
They  amounted  to  about  3000  men,  arranged  in 
six  battalions  (rd(cir).  There  was  also  a  troop 
called  Argyraspids,  fifom  the  silver  with  which 
their  shields  were  ornamented.  [Argyraspidss.] 
They  seem  to  have  been  a  species  of  peltastae. 
Alexander  also  organised  a  kind  of  troops  called 
h/tdxeUf  who  were  something  intermediate  be- 
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twvoi  cBvdiy  nl  in&Btiy,  benifr  teigiied  to  fight 
om  hoticbtk  or  on  feot,  m  cimiiMtwieei  ivqaM. 

It  »  in  iIm  time  «t  Al&tmniitr  the  Ornt,  tbat 
we  fint  neet  witli  irtilkiy  m  tht  tiun  of  a 
Gfedao  mnnj.  Hit  haiuta»  and  cwftyrflnt  w«cc 
freqnentlj  oaployod  with  gmt  efitel,  m,  for  in- 
■tBioe»  «t  the  pMH^e  of  t£t  Jsmtet  (Arriaii.  it. 
4.  f  7).  After  tho  ioYMioD  of  A«k  aim  do- 
phaatt  hfcan  to  be  empiqyed  in  eonaeetioQ  with 
OredaD  arauei.  (MOUer,  Donma,  book  iii  c.  12  ; 
Wach— th,/^rfrwiMrti  iifarrtawi*— A,  book  li ; 
IL  F.  Henaaaa,  Oritek  SUMMlmUi$rtk.  §  29,  90» 
162 ;  Bmoo  in  Ench  and  Orab«r*k  Emcfde^ 
art  Pktdamm;  Hecrenii  R^fitetioiu^  Ac  ^aewn< 
6^MM,cni;  Bflckh'fc  i'lrffa  jgoaaiwajf  ^ijlfa— , 
c  xzL  xzii.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

2.  Roman.  In  the  pretent  artkle  wo  ohall 
attempt  to  puieuit  a  view  of  the  eooititntion  cf  a 
Roman  annjr  at  tereral  ranaikable  epoche,  and  to 
pomt  oat  in  what  respect  the  luagee  of  one  age 


diiSend  moot  oompienoailT  from  those  of  another, 
afaotaining  moot  caiduOy  aram  those  general  stato- 
nwato  which  in  many  weeks  vpon  antkinities  are 
enandatod  bnadlT,  without  renienee  to  any  spe- 
cified tiase,  as  if  they  wore  i^iplicaUe  alike  to  the 
leign  of  Taiquin  and  to  the  rei^  of  Valentinian, 
iadadiiig  the  whole  intennediato  space  within 
their  wide  sweeps 

Oar  anthorities  will  enable  vs  to  finn  a  eon- 
ception,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  otgaaisatioa 
of  a  Rman  army  at  five  periods :  — 

1.  At  the  cstabUshawntof  the  comiUa  oentuiata 
bj  Senrins. 

2.  Aboot  a  centnry  and  a  half  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings. 

3b  Doring  the  wan  of  the  younger  Scipio^  when 
the  discipline  of  the  troops  was,  perhaps,  more 
perfect  than  atany  previoos  or  subsequent  era  ;  and 
acre,  ibrtnnately,  our  inlionnation  is  most  complete. 


4.  In  the  timca  of  Marius,  Sulla, 


Julius 


5.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  bter,  when  the 
empire  had  reached  its  culminating  point  under 
Trajan  and  Hadrian. 

Beyond  this,  we  shall  not  seek  to  adTance. 
After  the  death  of  M.  Aurelins,  we  discern  noa||ht 
save  disorder,  decaT,  and  di^gnoe ;  while  an  m- 
qniry  into  the  compucated  arrsngements  introduced 
when  erery  department  in  the  stoto  was  remodel- 
led by  Diodetian  and  Constantino,  would  de- 
mand lengthened  and  tedious  iuTSsUgation,  and 
would  prove  of  little  or  no  serrios  to  the  dassical 
stodeoL 

Amiioriim.  The  number  of  ancient  writers 
now  extant,  who  treat  professedly  of  the  military 
aflUrs  of  the  Romans,  is  not  great,  and  their  works 
are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  of  little  Talue. 
Incomparably  the  most  important  is  Pc^/buu^ 
who  in  a  fingment  preserved  from  his  sixth  book, 
presenta  us  with  a  sketeh  of  a  Roman  army  at 
the  time  when  its  charMter  stood  highest,  and  its 
discipline  was  most  perfect  This,  so  ftir  as  it 
reaches,  yields  the  best  information  we  could  desire. 
The  tTKt  wtfH  TTpanrptAf  ri^HUf  'EAXi|rut£r 
of  Adiatmu  who  flourished  under  Nerra,  belongs, 
as  the  title  implies,  to  Greek  tactics,  but  con- 
tains also  a  bne^  imperfect,  and  indistinct  ac- 
count of  a  Roman  army.  The  rix^n  Toicruc^  of 
Arriam^  governor  of  Caf^adocia  under  Hadrian, 
is  oocupmd  in  a  great  measure  with  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  phaLnx,  to  which  is  subjoined  a 
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pnctioal  exposition  of  the  preliminary 
I  by  which  the  RooBan  cavalry  were 
trained  ;  to  Airiaa,  likewise,  wo  are  indebted  for 
a  very  interesting  fragment  entitled  Ivro^tt  «bt^ 
*AAaMwr,  supposed  to  be  a  portioa  of  his  lost 
histonr,  which  ben  the  name  'AAariicd,  consist- 
ing of  instructions  for  the  order  of  march  to  be 
adopted  bjr  the  fbiee  despatehed  against  the  Scy- 
thians, and  for  the  prscautions  to  be  observed  in 
wanhalling  the  line  of  battle.  This  piece  taken 
in  oonnection  with  the  eesay  of  H$gmm»^  of  which 
we  have  spoken  under  CAflTUA,  will  assist  us 
materially  when  we  seek  to  form  a  distinct  idta 
of  the  oonstitutioa  of  a  Roman  army  in  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century.  It  remains  for  us  to 
notice  the  Latin  ^'Scriptores  do  Re  Militari,** 
Frmiimma^  McdmtitM^  and  Vtg$Um».  The  SiruU- 
ytmiUiiM  ii  the  first,  who  lived  under  Venasian, 
is  merdT  a  collection  of  anecdotes  compiled  with- 
out much  cue  or  nice  discrimination,  and  presento 
Tory  little  that  is  available  for  our  present  purpose  ; 
the  LibeUm§  ds  VooaMit  Rm  MUiUtrU  of  the 
second,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Tacitus,  affords  a 
considerable  number  of  tecnnical  terms,  but  is  in 
such  a  confused  state,  and  so  loaded  with  interpola- 
tions, that  we  en  employ  it  with  little  confidence  ; 
the  Rd  MUUarit  ImttUtUa  of  the  third,  dedi- 
cated to  the  younger  Valentinian,  is  a  fonnal  treatise 
drawn  up  in  an  age  when  the  ancient  disdpline  of 
Rome  was  no  loi^  known,  or  had,  at  least,  fidlen 
into  desuetude  ;  but  the  materials,  we  are  assured 
by  the  author  himself^  wers  derived  from  sources 
the  most  pure,  such  as  Cato  the  Censor,  Cornelius 
Cdsns,  and  the  official  regulations  of  the  earlier 
emperors  Mided  by  these  spedons  profeesions, 
and  by  the  reguhiit^  di^yed  in  the  distribution 
of  the  diiferent  sections,  many  schokrs  have  been 
induced  to  adopt  the  statements  here  embodied 
withoot  herifation,  without  even  asking  to  what 
period  they  applied.  But  when  the  book  is  sub- 
jected to  critical  scrutiny,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
full  of  inconsistencies  and  contiadictioos,  to  mix 
up  into  one  confused  and  heterogeneous  mam  the 
systems  pnrroed  at  epochs  the  most  remoto  from 
Mch  other,  and  to  exhibit  a  state  of  things  which 
never  did  and  never  could  have  existed.  Hence, 
if  we  are  to  make  anr  use  at  all  of  this  fiunago, 
we  most  proceed  vritli  the  utmost  cautioa,  and 
ought  to  accept  the  novelties  which  it  offers,  merely 
in  illostnuion  or  confirmation  of  the  testimony  ojf 
others,  without  ever  permitting  them  to  weigh 
against  moro  trustworthy  witnesses. 

But  while  the  number  of  direct  authorities  is 
veiy  limited,  much  knowledge  mar  be  obtained 
through  a  mnltitiide  of  indirect  channels.  Not 
only  do  the  narratives  of  th4  historians  of  Romaa 
affun  abound  in  details  relating  to  military  opera- 
tions, but  there  is  scarcely  a  Latin  writer  upon 
any  topic,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  whose  pages 
an  not  filled  with  allnsions  to  the  scienn  of^war. 
The  writings  of  the  juriste  also,  inscriptions, 
medals,  and  monumente  of  art  communicate  much 
that  is  curious  and  importsnt ;  but  even  after  we 
have  brought  together  and  damified  all  these 
scattered  notices,  we  shall  have  to  regret  that 
then  an  maujr  things  left  in  total  darkness,  and 
many  upon  which  the  assertions  of  difierent  wri- 
ters cannot  by  any  dexterity  be  reconciled  in  a 
satiifiictory  manner.  We  shall  endeavour  to  ex- 
pound in  each  case  those  views  which  an  sup- 
ported by  the  greatest  amount  of  cndible  evidently 
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withont  attempting  to  diflcnas  the  Tarioiu  points 
upon  which  controveniefl  hare  ariaen. 

Among  the  writinflt  of  modem  echolan  we 
ought  to  notice  apeeiallj  the  dialognet  ^  De  Mi- 
litia Romana"  by  the  leaned  and  inde&tigable 
LipnmSj  in  which  the  text  of  Poljhina  (vL  Id, 
42X  and  a  chapter  in  Livy  (tiiL  8)  eenre  as  a 
foundation  for  a  great  •npentructuie  c^  illustration 
and  supplementanr  matter ;  nor  must  we  foiget  the 
**  Polioroetica^  of  the  same  author,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  eontinoatbn  of  the  preceding.  The 
posthumous  dissertation  of  SfMbmamm  **  De  Re  mi- 
litari  Romanorum,^  which  displays  the  deep  read- 
ing, mixed  up  with  not  a»litde  of  the  rashness,  of 
that  celebrated  critic,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal, 
and  will  be  found  in  the  **  Corpus  Antiqnitatiun 
Romanaram**  of  Graevim*^  toL  x.  p.  1284.  The 
same  volume  includes  the  admirable  commentary 
of  SeheUms  on  Hyginus,  his  notes  on  Polybius, 
together  with  essays  on  Tarious  topics  connected 
with  Roman  warfare  by  Boederu$y  Robertelbu, 
Eryciui  Pvteatnu^  M.  A,  Ccuueut  (De  la  Chauase), 
Petrui  Ramuty  Sue  A  most  elaborate  series  of 
papers  by  M.  Le  Beau  is  printed  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  and  several  succeeding  volumes  of  the  **  M^ 
moires  de  TAcad^ie  des  Inscriptions  et  Bellea 
Lettres  ;**  and  although  we  are  fiir  from  acquiescing 
in  all  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  in  so  ftir  as  fiuts  are  con- 
cerned, he  has  almost  exhausted  every  topic  on 
which  he  has  entered,  and  we  cannot  but  lament 
that  he  should  not  have  completed  the  design 
which  he  origmally  sketched  out  We  may 
consult  with  profit  Folard^s  **  Commentaire,**  at- 
tached to  the  French  translation  of  Polybius,  by 
the  Benedictine  Vincent  Thuillier,  6  torn.  4to, 
Amat  1729  ;  Gmackard^  **  M^oires  Militaires 
sur  les  Orecs  et  les  Romains,**  2  torn.  4to,  La 
Haye,  1757,  and  **■  M^oires  Critiques  et  His- 
toriques  sur  Plusieurs  Ponts  et  Antiquity  Mili- 
tairea,"*  4  torn.  4to,  Beriin  et  Paris,  1775; 
Vandortotmriy  **  Hiatoire  dea  Campagnea  d^Han- 
nibal  en  Italie,**  8  torn.  4to,  Paria,  1812 ;  Aoy, 
**  Military  Antiquitiea  of  the  Romana  in  Britain,** 
fol.  Loud.  1793  ;  Nad,  **  RSmiache  Kriegaalter- 
thtimer,**  8vo,  Halle,  1782 ;  £oAr,  <*  Ueber  die 
Tactik  und  daa  Kriegswesen  der  Griechen  und 
Rdmer,**  8yo.  Kempt  1825  ;  /^Aiier,  ^  De  Re- 
publica  Romana  aive  ex  Polybii  Megalop.  sexta 
Historia  Excerpta,**  8vo.  Salzb.  1823. 

Chnenl  Remarh  cm  Ae  Legion, 

The  name  Legio  is  coeval  with  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  and  uwaya  denoted  a  body  of  troops, 
which,  although  subdivided  into  aeveral  amaller 
bodiea,  waa  regarded  aa  forming  an  oiganiaed 
whole.  It  cannot  be  held  to  have  been  equivalent 
to  what  we  call  a  reginuatj  inaamnch  aa  it  con- 
tained troopa  of  all  arma,  infiuitiy,  cavalry,  and, 
when  military  enginea  were  extenaively  employed, 
artillery  alao ;  it  might  thna,  ao  fitr,  be  regarded  as 
a  complete  army,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  num- 
ber of  aoldiera  in  a  legion  waa  fixed  within  certain 
limita,  never  much  exceeding  6000,  and  hence 
when  war  waa  carried  on  upon  a  large  acale^  a 
aingle  army,  under  the  command  of  one  general, 
frequently  contained  two,  diree,  or  more  legiona, 
beaidea  a  large  number  of  auxiliariea  of  varioua 
denominationa.  In  like  manner  the  legion  being 
complete  within  itself,  and  not  directly  or  necea- 
aarily  connected  with  any  other  corps,  cannot  be 
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translated  by  fartaKoa,  dtmsMM,  detarkmmi,  nor 
any  other  term  in  ordinary  use  among  mcdem 
tacticians.  Ancient  ehrmologists  agree  in  deriving 
Uffio  from  legere  to  choose  (Varr.  L.  L.J,  %  87, 
vi  f  66.  ed.  MUller  ;  Pint.  Rom.  13|  Non.  Mar- 
cell.  t.  «.  9,  kgiomem:  Modest  de  VoeaiJL  R.  M. ; 
Isidor.  Orig.  iz.  8.  f  46X  and  the  name  endured 
as  long  as  the  thing  itsell  Le  Beau  and  others 
an  mistaken  when  they  assert  that  in  Tacitus,  and 
the  writers  who  followed  him,  the  word  iwiiMri  is 
frequently  substituted  fbr  legio^  for  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  passages  to  which  we  give  re£erences 
below,  that  nmmeri  is  used  to  denote  either  the 
diflSerent  corps  of  which  a  legion  was  composed,  or 
a  eorps  generally,  without  any  allusion  to  the 
legion  (Tac.  HitL  L  6,  87.  Affric.  18,  comp.  Ann. 
ii.  80,  HiH,  il  69 ;  Plin.  JE>>.  iii.  8,  z.  38 ;  Vopisc. 
Prob,  14  ;  Ulpian.  in  Dig.  3.  tit  3.  s.  &  §  2 ;  29. 
tit  1.  s.  43,  &C.  &C.  See  below  the  remarks  on 
theCUor«). 

In  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
Plutarch  (e.s.  Rom.  13,  20),  and  elsewhere,  we 
meet  with  the  Orecixed  word  \ty4mw,  but  the 
Greek  writers  upon  Roman  affiurs  for  the  most 
part  employ  some  term  bonowed  from  their  own 
literature  as  an  equivalent ;  and  since  each  con- 
sidered himself  at  liberty  to  select  that  which  he 
deemed  most  appropriate  or  which  suggested  itself 
at  the  moment,  without  reference  to  the  piactioe 
of  those  who  had  gone  before  him,  and  withont 
endeavouring  to  preserve  unifbnnity  even  within 
the  bounds  ti  his  own  writings,  we  not  only  find  a 
conaiderable  variety  of  worda  uaed  indiacriminately 
aa  representatives  of  Legio,  but  we  find  the  same 
author  using  diiferent  words  in  difiierent  passages, 
and,  what  is  still  more  perplexing,  the  same  word 
which  is  used  by  one  author  for  the  legion  as  a 
whole  is  used  by  others  to  indicate  some  one  or 
other  of  the  subdivisions.  The  terms  which  we 
meet  with  most  oonmionly  are,  orpar^cSey,  ^- 
Aay4  TdEy/io,  riKes,  less  frieqnently  (rrfMlrcv/ia  and 
rcixor.  Polybius  in  those  chapters  which  are  de- 
voted exclusively  to  a  description  of  the  legion 
uniformly  designates  it  by  oTpor^eSoi',  which  he 
sometimes  applies  to  an  army  in  general  (e.  g.  ii. 
73,  86),  while  by  others  it  is  usually  employed 
to  denote  a  camp  (ooafro).  Again  Polybius  givea 
a  choice  of  three  names  fbr  the  maniple,  oii/coU, 
0W€(pa,  and  rcty/io,  but  of  these  the  first  is  for  the 
most  part  introduced  by  othera  aa  the  tnnalation  <tf 
the  Latin  ManUam,  the  aecond  almoat  uniformly  as 
equivalent  to  ooAora ,  and  the  third,  although  of  wide 
acceptation,  is  constantly  the  representative  oilegio, 
Dionysius  uses  sometimes,  especially  in  the  earlier 
hooka  of  hia  hiatoiy,  fdAoyS  (e.  g.  v.  67),  aome- 
times  rdyfmra  (e.  g.  vi  45,  ix.  10,  13),  or  ffrpa- 
TWTtKii  rdyfiara  (vl  42),  and  hia  example  ia  fol- 
lowed  by  Joaephua  (B.  J:  iil  5.  §  5  ;  6.  §  2)  ; 
Appian  adopta  riXos  (e.  g.  Atmik  8,  B.  C.  il  76, 
79,  96,  ill  45,  83,  92,  iv.  ]  15)  ;  Plutarch  within 
the  compaaa  of  a  aingle  aentence  (Af.  Anion,  18) 
haa  both  rdyftara  and  t/Xi|  ;  Dion  Caaaiua,  when 
apeaking  of  the  legiona  in  oontradiatinction  to  the 
houaehold  troopa,  calla  them  in  one  paaaage  riL 
iro\iTiit^  ffTpcerSveda  (zxxviii.  47),  in  another 
reixn  r&¥  ix  KoraA^v  ffrparevofiiimy  (Iv.  24), 
and  where  no  particular  emphaaia  ia  required,  we 
find  erpdrevfta  (rh  3^icaror  crpdreufAo,  xxxviii 
47.  xl.  65),  retxos  (toO  rerdprov  rou  Xcv^icov 
Tflxowf,  Ixxix.  7),  (rrparSvtBoif  (xxxviii.  46,  xL 
65,  66),  and  orpar^weioif  4k  iwraX6ymi  (xL  27 
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tL  18),  wlMBet  tlw  UyinMriHi  wn  ttykd 

lix.  2X  «r  Hrapfy  mrraXcy^^urw  (Iit.  35). 

Neither  Livy  nor  DMnjiim  notiw  iIm  finl  «•> 
tabliakment  of  the  legko,  bat  they  both  taka  fer 
gnsted  that  it  ezitled  fron  the  terr  fawndition  of 
the  city,  while  Vano  {L.L,  t.  §  89)  and  Phrtareh 
(Asm.  13)  ezpcenly  aacribe  the  institiitioii  to 
KopMiIoa.  The  latter  ipeaka  of  the  band  led  by 
Remiliifc  aniiMt  Aanliai  at  being  diTided  into 
eortnriea  (luravur  niXAeXex''M>^  *^  iitaro- 
rr^os),  giTing  at  the  iooM  time  the  origin  of  the 
tecia  naaiple,  and  the  fanner  alateithat  Renraloa, 
to  establiih  hie  legion,  took  1000  iMn  from  oaeh 
tribe. 

OMtMutiom  o^Oe  Ltgim.  The  legion  lor  many 
wtnriet  wat  oampoaed  ezdosiTeiy  of  Roman 
eitinena.  By  the  ordinaneet  of  Senrioa  Tnllios 
thooe  alone  who  wen  enrolled  m  the  fire  chum 
were  eligible,  and  one  of  the  greatest  changei  in- 
troduced by  Mariot  was  the  admimion  of  all 
Mden  of  citiseu,  indnding  the  lowcot,  into  the 
lanki.  (SBlL«/iy.  86  ;  Plat  Afar.  9;  Fkr.iii  1 ; 
Oell.  xn.  10.)  Up  to  the  year  &c  107  no  one 
waa  permitted  to  mtvo  among  the  regular  troope  of 
the  state  ezeept  those  who  were  regarded  as  pos- 
sessing a  strong  personal  interest  in  the  stabili^  of 
tiw  eommonwodth,  but  the  |irind|de  having  been 
at  this  period  abmidoned,  the  pririlege  waa  ex- 
tended alter  the  close  of  the  Soda!  War  (&  c  87) 
to  neariy  the  whole  of  the  free  population  of  Italy, 
and  by  the  fiunous  edict  of  CarscaUa  (or  perhaps 
of  M.  Aorelioa),  to  the  whole  Roman  world.  Long 
before  this,  however,  the  legions  were  raised  chiefly 
in  the  prorinces,  and  hence  are  ranked  by  Hyginus 
among  the  prooimcUdu  mUitia  {Itffumet  qmmiatn 
mmi  miiiHas  prooimeimiu  fideUadata),  Even  under 
Augustus,  the  youth  of  Latiom,  Umbria,  Etruria, 
and  the  ancient  colonies,  served  chiefly  in  the 
household  troops  (Tac  Ann,  iv.  b\  who  for  this 
reason  are  complimented  by  Otho  as  IkUiae  alummi 
H  ven  Romana  jwoeiUm  (Tac.  Hut  L  84).  But 
although  the  legions  contained  oompamtively  few 
native  Italians,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  admis- 
sion of  foreigners  not  subjects  was  ever  practised 
upon  a  laige  scale  until  the  reign  of  the  second 
Claudius  (a.  d.  268—270),  who  incorporated  a 
large  body  of  vanquished  Goths,  and  of  Probus 
{a.  d.  276—282),  who  distributed  1 6,000  Germans 
among  legionazy  and  frontier  battalions  (aaimms  et 
HmUemeis  sn7i'/^t,  Vopisc.  Prob,  14.).  From  this 
time  forward  what  had  originally  been  the  leading 
characteristic  of  the  legion  was  rapidly  obliterated, 
so  that  under  Diocletian,  Constantine,  and  their 
successors,  the  best  soldien  in  the  Roman  armies 
were  barbarians^  The  name  Legion  was  still  re- 
tained in  the  fifth  century,  since  it  appean  in  an 
edict  addressed  by  the  emperon  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  to  the  prefect  Bomulianus  (Cod.  Justin. 
12.  tit  36.  s.  13)  and  also  in  the  tract  known  as 
the  Notitia  Diamtatmm  Imperii  (c.  59).  It  pro- 
bably did  not  nil  into  total  disuse  until  the  epoch 
of  Justinian^s  sway  ;  but  in  the  numerous  ordi- 
nances  of  that  prince  with  regard  to  military  aibin 
nothing  bean  m  any  way  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  l^on,  nor  does  the  name  occur  in  legal  docu- 
ments subsequent  to  the  aboye-mentioned  edict  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  connected 
with  the  social  position  of  the  soldier  to  which  it 
is  Teiy  necessary  to  advert,  if  we  desire  to  form  a 
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distinct  i^  of  the  fhuget  gnMlnally  intndnced 


into  the  Roman  military  system, 
armies  for  a  long  period  mnsisted  entirely  of  what 
we  might  tens  bmUm.  Every  dtiaen  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  trained  to  ama  during  a  fixed 
psriod  of  hia  life  ;  he  waa,  at  aQ  timea,  liable  to 
be  called  upon  to  aorve ;  but  the  legion  in  which 
he  waa  enrolled  waa  disbanded  as  soon  as  the 
special  service  for  which  it  had  been  levied,  waa 
psribfmad  ;  and  although  iheae  calla  were  freqoent 
m  the  eariT  «ges  of  the  kingdom  and  the  common- 
wealth, wlMn  the  enemiea  of  the  npablie  wen 
afanoat  at  the  gates,  yet  a<  few  montna,  or  mote 
frequently,  a  few  wedcs  or  even  days,  sufficed  to 
decide  the  fertones  of  the  campaign.  The  Roman 
annalists  assure  us  that  a  Roman  amy  had  never 
wintered  in  the  field,  until  more  than  three  cen- 
taries  afker  the  fi>ondatian  of  the  city,  when  the 
blockade  of  Veii  required  the  constant  presence  of 
the  besiegers.  As  the  scene  of  action  became 
by  degrees  ferther  removed  ftum  Latinm,  when 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily  were  now  the  seat  of 
war  -~  when  the  existence  of  Rome  waa  menaced 
by  the  Carthaginian  invasion — when  her  aimiea 
were  opposed  to  such  leaden  as  Pyrrhos,  Ilamilcar, 
and  Hannibal  —  it  was,  of  oonise,  impossible  to 
leave  the  foe  fer  a  moment  un  watched  ;  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  rendered  it  neceasaiy  that 
the  same  legions  and  the  same  soldien  should 
remain  in  activity  fer  several  yean  in  soecession. 
This  protracted  aervioe  became  incviuble  as  the 
dominion  of  Rome  extended  over  Greece  and  Asia, 
when  the  distances  rendered  frequent  relief  im- 
practicable ;  but  down  to  tho  veiy  termination  of 
the  republic,  the  ancient  principle  waa  recognised, 
that  when  a  campaign  was  concluded,  the  soldier 
was  entitled  to  return  home  and  to  resume  the 
occupation  of  a  peaceful  citixen.  It  was  a  con> 
viction  that  their  leader  had  broken  feith  with 
them  by  commencing  a  new  war  against  Tignmea, 
after  the  defeat  of  Mithridates,  their  proper  and 
legitimate  opponent,  which  induced  the  troopa  of 
LucuHua  to  mutiny,  and  compelled  their  leader  to 
abandon  hia  Annenian  conquests.  Hence,  for  up- 
wards of  seven  centuries,  there  waa  no  such  thing 
as  the  military  profession,  and  no  man  considered 
himself  as  a  soldier  in  contradistinction  to  other 
callings.  Every  individual  knew  that  he  was 
bound  as  a  member  of  the  body  politic  to  perform 
certain  duties ;  but  these  duties  were  performed 
without  distinction  by  all  — at  least  by  all  whose 
stake  in  the  prosperity  of  their  country  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  insure  their  teal  in  defending 
it ;  and  each  roan,  when  his  share  of  this  obligation 
was  discharged,  returned  to  teke  his  place  in 
society,  and  to  pnraue  his  ordinary  avocations. 
The  admission  of^  the  CaftUe  Censi  into  the  ranks, 
persons  who,  prolmbly,  found  their  condition  as 
soldien  much  superior  to  their  position  as  civilians, 
and  who  could  now  cherish  nopes  of  amassing 
wealth  by  plunder,  or  of  rising  to  honour  as  officers, 
tended  to  create  a  numerous  class  disposed  to  de- 
vote  themselves  permanently  to  a  military  life  as 
the  only  source  from  whence  they  could  secure 
comfort  and  distinction.  The  long-continued 
operations  of  Cacua  in  Gaul,  and  the  necessity 
imposed  upon  Pompeius  of  keeping  up  a  large 
force  as  a  check  on  his  dreaded  rival,  contributed 
stronffly  to  nourish  this  feeling,  which  was,  at 
length,  fuUr  developed  and  confirmed  by  the  civil 
broils  which  ksted  for  twenty  years,  and  by  th 
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practice  first  intndiioed  upon  a  large  Male,  after 
the  Mithridatic  wars,  of  gianting  pentioiis  for  long 
■ervke  in  the  shape  of  donations  of  land.  Hence, 
when  Angostos  in  compliance,  as  we  are  told  by 
Dion  Cassins  (lil  27),  with  the  advice  of  Maecenas, 
determined  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
distant  proTinces,  and  for  tranquil  submission  at 
home  by  the  estabUshment  of  a  powerivl  standing 
army,  he  feund  the  paUic  mind  in  a  great  degree 
prepared  for  such  a  measure,  and  the  distinction 
between  soldier  and  civilian  unknown,  or  at  least 
not  recognised  before,  became  from  this  time  for- 
ward as  broadly  marked  as  in  the  most  pore  mili- 
tary despotisms  of  andent  or  modem  tmies.  In 
this  place,  we  are  required  simply  to  call  attention 
to  the  fiict — it  belongs  to  the  philosophic  historian 
to  trace  the  results. 

Tie  munbennff  of  tk«  legiamM  amd  ikeir  fjtfesi. 
The  legions  were  originally  numbered  according  to 
the  order  in  which  they  were  raised.  Thus  in  the 
eariy  part  of  the  second  Punic  war,  we  hear  of  the 
fiyuith  legion  {rh  riraprw  ffrparSv^w)^  being 
hard  proMcd  by  the  Boii  (Polyb.  iiL  40)  ;  the 
tenth  legion  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history 
of  Caenr  as  his  fiavonrite  corps  (Dion  Cass. 
zxxviiL  17),  and  the  cabinets  of  nnmismatologists 
present  us  with  an  assemblage  of  denarii  struck  by 
M.  Antonius  in  honour  of  tne  legions  which  he 
commanded,  exhibiting  a  regular  series  of  numbers 
from  1  up  to  30,  with  only  four  blanks  (25,  27, 
28,  29).  As  the  legions  became  permanent,  the 
same  numbers  remained  attached  to  the 
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corps,  which  were  moreover  distmgnished  by  various 
epithets  of  which  we  have  eariy  examines  in  the 
Legio  Martia  (Cic />iU&/>. ▼.  2 ;  Vell.PaLii  61  ; 
Dion  Cass.  zlv.  13  ;  Appian,  B,  C.  iv.  1 15),  and  the 
Legva  QitMto  Alamda,     [Alauda.] 

Dion  GassiuB,  who  flourished  under  Alexander 
Sevens,  tells  us  (Iv.  23)  that  the  military  estab- 
lishment of  Augustus  consisted  of  twenty-three  or 
twenty-five  legions  (we  know  from  Tac.  ^jm.  iv.  5, 
that  twenty-five  was  the  real  number),  of  which 
nineteen  still  existed  when  he  wrote,  the  rest  hav- 
ing been  destn^yed,  dispersed,  or  incorporated  by 
Augustus  or  his  successors  in  other  legiona  He 
gives  the  names  of  nineteen,  and  the  localities 
where  they  were  stationed  in  his  own  day,  adding 
the  designations  of  those  which  had  been  raised  by 
subsequent  emperorsL  This  list  has  been  consider- 
ably enlarged  from  inscriptions  and  other  autho- 
rities, which  supply  also  several  additional  titles. 
We  give  the  catidogue  as  it  stands  in  the  pages  of 
the  historian,  and  refer  those  who  desire  more 
complete  information  to  the  collections  of  Roman 
Inscriptions  by  Oruter  and  Orelli,  to  the  fifth  book 
of  the  CbmauMt  Bmip,  Rom.  of  Wolfgang  Lasius, 
foL  France  1598,  and  to  Eckhel,  Dodrima  Numm, 
VeL  vd.  VL  p.  50,  voL  viiL  p.  488.  In  the  follow- 
ing table  an  asterisk  is  subjoined  to  the  nineteen 
legions  of  Augustus,  to  the  remainder  the  name  of 
the  prince  by  whom  they  were  first  levied ;  the 
epithets  included  within  brackets  are  not  given 
by  Dion,  but  have  been  derived  from  various 
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Number  of  the 
Legion. 

TiUe. 

By  whom  raised. 

Where  stationed  in  the  age  of 
Dion  Cassius. 

Prima 

Italics 

Nero 

Adjutrix 

Galba 

Pannonia  Inferior. 

Minervia 

Domitianns 

Germania  Inferiw. 

Parthica 

SeptSeverus 

Mesopotamia. 

Secunda 

Augusta 

* 

Hibema  in  Britannia  Superiore. 

Adjutrix 
.Sgyptia  Trajana 

Vespasianus 
Trajanus 

Pannonia  Inferior. 

(Egypt?) 

I^ica 

Media  (Parthica) 

M.  Antoninus 
Sept  Severus 

Noricum. 
Italia. 

Tertia 

Augusta 
OiSica 

• 

Numidia. 

* 

Phoenicia. 

Cyrenaica 

• 

Arabia. 

Italica 

M.  Antonmus 

Rhaetia. 

Parthica 

Sept  Severus 

Quarta 

Scythica 

• 

Syria 

FUvia  (Felix) 

Syria. 

Quinta 

Macedonica 

* 

Dacia. 

Sexta 

Victrix 

• 

Britannia  Inferior. 

Ferrata 

• 

Judaea. 

Septima 

Claudia 

• 

Mysia  Superior. 

(Gemina) 

Galba 

Hispania. 

Octava 

Augusta 

• 

Germania  Superior. 

Decima 

Gemina 

• 

Pannonia  Superior; 

(Fretensis) 

• 

Judaea. 

Undecima 

Claudia 

• 

MysU  Inferior. 

Duodecima 

Fnlminatriz 

• 

Cappadocia. 
Dacia. 

Decima  Tertia 

Gemina 

• 

Decima  Quarta 

Gemina 

• 

Pannonia  Superior. 

Decima  Quinta 

ApoUinaris 

• 

Cappadocia. 

Vigcsima 

Valeria  Victrix 

• 

Britannia  Superior. 

• 

Hibema  in  Germania. 
(Germania  ?). 

Trigesima 

Ulpia  (Victrix) 

Trajanus 

EXERC1TU& 

On  thk  ve  maj  rauuk  — 
1.  That  MToal  ]«gMM  bon  tht  mse  BBBubcr 
tlm  then  wen  Ibnr  /ln<%  fire  Jttairfi,  and  fire 


2.  The  titles  wen  dcimd  fton  Y«k«a  cncam- 
■ome  mdkated  the  deitf  under  whoee 
» the  kgioiia  wen  plaeed,«Kh  ae  AfnMWM 
Umaria;  mmt  the  eoantiy  in  which  thaj 
hMl  been  lened  or  iccraited,  ae  lialiea^  Mmm^ 
damiea^  GmOiea;  er  the  Mcne  of  their  moit  hril- 
liaat  achiercBeDla,  at /'IvfUoa,  S9«Uaa  /  Mae  the 
r  under  whoai  thej  had  terred  «r  by  whea 


they  had  been  created,  a»iiiyi<e,  Kaeia,  U^; 
■pedal  terriee,  at  CSaadJaiw  Pia  Ffiut^ 


applied  to  the  7th  and  Uth,  whieh  had  Rnauned 
trae  to  their  allegianee  daring  the  nbeUioB  of 
Camilhu»  praefect  of  Dahnatia,  in  the  reign  of 


Camilhu»  pnefect 

OaodiiM  (Dion  Om.  U.  15)  ;  Mne,  the  fret  that 
another  l^pon  had  been  inmrpetated  with  them  ; 
at  least,  this  it  the  ezphaatioo  gittn  by  Dien 
Caanne  of  the  epithet  Ommma  (AOoyuiX  and  then 
■ecntiittledoabt  that  he  ii  comet  (SeeEchhel, 
voL  IT.  p.  472.) 

S.  The  tame  kgiont  appear  hi  eertam  caoeo  to 
have  been  qautered  in  the  tame  dittrictt  ht  cen- 
tariet.  That  the  AmarfiiJiyMta,  the  Snrfs  Fi0- 
Iric;  and  the  Fmmmm  PiolKa,  which  wen  ttatiooed 
in  Britain  when  Dion  dnw  np  hit  ttatement,  wen 
then  in  the  age  of  the  Antonmet,  at  we  learn  from 
Ptoienj  (ii  31),  and  the  firrt  of  thesi  at  earty  at 
therewnofClandhia.    (Tae.  Hul  iii.  22, 34.) 

4.  llie  tiz  legiont  of  Aagnttat  which  had  dit- 
appeared  when  Dion  wrote,  wen  pnbahly  the  fol- 
kwing,  whote  erittenoe  m  the  eariy  yean  of  the 
enpin  can  be  dcmouttiated :  xVmmi  {TamoatMy 
Qmria  Maudtmiea;  ^nato  Ahmda;  J^om  Hi$- 
pama;  Dedmn  5arts  Cf^Bica;  Viymma  ISima 
Rapam;  beaidet  thete,  it  woold  teem  that  then 
wat  a  tecond  fifteenth  and  a  twenty-tccood,  both 
named  !*§  laiytiiia,  and  one  of  theee  ooght,  pethapt, 
to  be  tnbatiuited  for  the  tecond  twentieth  in  the 
abere  table,  linee  the  wotdt  of  Dion  with  regard  to 
the  hitter  an  rery  obtcnn  and  apparently  eornipt 

5.  We  find  noticet  alto  of  a  Frima  Maeriama 
ZAerairiM  nued  in  Africa,  after  the  death  of  Nera, 
by  Clodiot  Maeer ;  of  a  2>tntM  Atte /Inwi /VrtM 
laiaed  by  Vetpatian ;  and  of  a  Vigtaima  Saemtda 
DeiatariaiMf  appanntly  oriffinally  a  fweign  eont, 
nited  by  Deiotarat,  which,  erentnally,  like  the 
Alamda  of  Caetar,  wat  admitted  to  the  name  and 
priTileget  of  a  Roman  leffion. 

6.  It  will  be  teen  that  the  nnmben  XVII., 
XVI 11^  XIX.  an  altoMthcr  wanting  in  the  above 
littt.  We  know  that  the  XVIII.  and  X IX.  wen 
two  of  the  legiont  commanded  by  Varat,  and 
hence  it  it  probable  that  the  XVII.  wat  the  third 
in  that  iU-&ted  boat 

7.  The  total  nomber  of  kgiont  under  Angottot 
wat  twenty-fin,  vnder  Alenndcr  Serenit  thirty- 
twc^  hot  during  the  civil  wan  the  nomber  wat  &r 
neater.  That,  when  the  teeond  trinmTimte  wat 
formed  the  fonet  of  the  eonfedentct  wen  calco- 
lated  at  fi>rty-thm  legiont,  which,  after  the  battle 
of  Pbilippi,  had  dwindled  down  to  twenty-eight 
(Appiaa,  B.  C,  r.  6)  ;  but  a  fsw  yean  afkerwardt, 
when  war  between  Octaviamit  and  M.  Antoniot 
wat  imminent,  the  fbnner  alone  had  npwardt  of 
Ibrty  legiont,  and  hit  adTemriet  nearly  the  mme. 
(Appian,  B,  C,  t.  5S.)  In  order  that  we  mar  be 
able  to  fenn  tome  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  thete 
and  odier  anniety  we  mntt  next  eootidcr 
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Tie  mmmitrafjitoi  mUmn  »  a  Jtdman  hgim,-^ 

Although  we  can  delcmune  with  tolenUe  certainty 
the  number  of  toldien  who^  at  dififerent  perioda, 
wen  contained  in  a  legion,  we  matt  bear  ui  mind 
that  at  no  epoch  doet  thk  number  appear  to  have 
been  ahaohiiely  fixed,  but  to  have  varied  within  mo- 


itt,  etnedally  when  tnopt  wen  rtquind 
tpedal  er  extraeidiaary  aerriee.     The 


ty  be  reliBned  to  fpur  epocht. 

1.  CWir  !*•  JTHva.— Vam  (L.  X.  t.  1 89)  and 

Platanh  {Rom.  ISX  both  of  whom  dctcribe  the 

lint  ettaUithamnt  of  the  legion,  agree  that 

RomuhM  it  centained  SOOO  loot  told 


wordt  of  Plntanh  indeed,  in  a  tabteqnent  ] 
(Ami.  20),  would,  at  fint  tight,  i 


toldien.  The 
t  pntMce 
^  .  ..  to  imply 
that  after  the  junction  with  the  Sabnica  the  nom- 
her  wat  laited  to  6000  ;  but  he  mutt  be  uadcrrtood 
to  mean  two  legiont,  one  from  each  nation.  It  it 
Ughlr  pnhahle  that  tome  chance  may  have  been 
introduced  by  Serviut  Tulliut,  but,  in  to  far  m 
numben  an  eoncerned,  we  have  no  evidence. 

^Fnmmmpmlmmt/tUKmmmMtkamcimd 
jwar  yi&e  tieoiMf  Pmtio  War. —  The  regukr  nam- 
her  during  thit  ipaceof  time  may  be  fixed  at  4000 
or  4200  infratiy.  According  to  Ditnytiut  (vL  42) 
M.  Valeriut,  the  brother  of  Publicob,  raited  two 
lepiont  (&C.  492),  each  centitttaa  of  4000,  and 
Livy,  in  the  fint  pattagc,  when  he  epecifiet  the 
numben  in  the  legiont  (vi  22,  &  &  378),  reckoM 


lelegMnt 
Land  afeii 


them  at  4000,  amf  a  few  yean  afterwardt  (vil  25, 
B.  c.  346)  he  tellt  at  that  legiont  wen  mited 
each  eontainiitf  4200  foot  toldim,  and  300  hoTMu 
The  legion  which  poetetted  ittelf  of  Rheginm 
(&  c.  281—271)  it  deecribed  (Liv.  xxviiL  28)  at 
having  cootitted  of  4000,  and  we  find  the  tame 
nnmber  in  the  firrt  year  of  the  tecond  Punic  War 
(Liv.  XXL  1 7,  a.  c.  21 8).  Polybiut,  in  like  manner 
(l  16),  fixes  the  number  at  4000  in  the  tecond 


year  of  the  firrt  Punic  War  (a.  c.  263),  and  again 
in  the  fint  year  of  the  tecond  Punic  War  (iii.  72, 
&  c.  218).  In  the  war  againtt  Veii,  however, 
when  the  Romant  put  fiwth  all  their  energiet,  ae- 
oordhig  to  Dionytiut  (ix.  13),  an  amy  wat  ndied 
of  20,000  infrntry  and  1200  cavalnr,  divided  into 
four  legiont ;  and,  according  to  Pdybiut  (ii  24), 
in  the  war  againtt  the  Oauk,  which  preceded  the 
teoond  Punic  War,  the  legiont  of  the  eontult  con- 
titted  of  5200  infimtry,  while  thow  terving  in 
Sicily  and  Tarentum  oontaincd  4200  only,  a  proof 
that  the  latter  wat  the  ordinary  number. 

3.  From  tha  aaemd  jMar  ^  <Ae  aacomd  Paatt 
War  mmtil  tka  mumUkip  of  Mofiwa.  —  Durinc 
thit  intertal  the  ordinary  number  mar  be  fixed 
at  from  5000  to  5200.  Polybiut,  mdeed,  in 
hit  tnatite  on  Roman  warfen,  layi  it  down 
(vl  20)  that  the  legion  contitU  of  4200  foot  toU 
dien,  and  in  catet  of  neeuliar  danger  of  5000. 
However,  the  whole  of  tne  tpaoe  we  an  now  con* 
tidermg,  wat  in  fret  a  period  of  extnordinaiy 
exertion,  and  hence  from  the  year  &c.  216,  wo 
thall  tcaroely  find  the  number  ttated  under  5000 
(eug.  Polyb.  iii.  107,  Liv.  xxii.  36,  xxvl  28, 
xxxix.  38),  and  after  the  conamencement  of  the 
Lignrian  war  it  eeemt  to  have  been  raited  to 
5200  (Liv.  xL  1,  18,  36,  xlL  9,  but  in  xlL  21  it  it 
again  5000).  The  two  legioM  which  patted  over 
into  Africa  under  Scipio  (a.  c  204)  contained  each 
6200  (Liv.  xxix.  24),  thote  which  terred  againtt 
Antiochut  5400  (Liv.  xxxviL  39),  thote  employed 
in  the  hwt  Macedonian  war  6000  (Liv.  xlii  31,  xliv. 
21,  conpi  xliil  12),  but  thete  wan  tpedal  catet. 
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i.  From  iha  firtt  oontuUhip  of  Maruu  (b.  c. 
107)  im^  ih»  extmetiom  of  ihs  leffion.  —  For  some 
centuries  after  Marius  the  numbers  Taried  from 
5000  to  6200,  generally  approaching  to  the  higher 
limit  Festus  («.  o.  mv  nUUium  et  dueeniorum) 
expressly  declares  that  C.  Marius  raised  the  num- 
bers from  4000  to  6200,  but  his  system  in  this 
respect  was  not  immediately  adopted,  for  in  the 
army  which  Sulla  led  against  Rome  to  destroy 
his  rival,  the  six  complete  legions  (l(  rdfyfiaTa 
T4\tui)  amounted  to  30,000  men  (Plut.  SuU,  9, 
Mar,  35,  but  the  text  in  the  latter  passage  is 
doubtful).  In  the  war  against  Mithridates  again, 
the  30,000  men  of  Lucullus  formed  five  legions 
(Appian.  Miihr.  72).  Comparing  Plutarch  (Go, 
36)  with  Cicero  (ad  AtL  v.  16),  we  condude 
that  the  two  legions  commanded  by  the  latter 
in  Cilicia  contained  each  6000.  Caesar  never 
specifies  in  his  Commentaries  the  number  of  men 
in  his  legions,  but  we  infer  that  the  13th  did 
not  contam  more  than  5000  (B,  C  L  7),  while 
the  two  mentioned  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Gallic 
war  (c.  48,  49)  were  evidently  incomplete.  In 
Appian,  M.  Antonhis  is  represented  as  calcu- 
lating the  amount  of  28  legions  at  upwards  of 
170,000  men,  that  is  nearly  6100  to  each  legion, 
but  he  seems  to  include  auxiliaries  (rStv  (nnrrcur- 
<rofi4v»y).  During  the  first  centuxy  the  standard 
force  was  certainly  6000,  although  subject  to  con- 
stant variations  according  to  circumstances,  and 
the  caprice  of  the  reigning  prince.  The  legion  of 
Hadrian,  if  we  can  tmst  Hyginus,  was  5280,  of 
Alexander  Sevems  5000  (Lamprid.  See,  50),  that 
described  by  Vegetius  (it  6),  to  whatever  period 
it  may  belong,  6100,  and  most  of  the  grammarians 
agree  upon  6000  (c.  g.  Serv.  ad  Virg,  Am,  vil 
274 ;  Isidor.  Orig,  ix.  3.  §  46  \  Suidas,  «.  v, 
Arycofty,  but  Hesychius  gives  6666).  The  Jovi- 
ans  and  Hercnleans  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
formed  each  a  corps  of  6000  (Veget  L  1 7),  but 
beyond  this  we  have  no  clue  to  guide  us.  If  we 
believe  the  rirffwra  of  Zosimus  and  the  hpiBiJuoi 
of  Sozomen  to  designate  the  legions  of  Honorius, 
they  must  at  that  epoch  have  been  reduced  to  a 
number  varying  from  1200  to  700. 

Number  of  Cavalry  attacked  to  t&e  Legion, — 
According  to  Varro  and  the  other  authorities  who 
describe  the  original  constitution  of  the  legion,  it 
consisted  of  3000  infiuitry  and  300  cavalry.  The 
number  of  foot  soldiers  was,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  gradually  increased  until  it  amounted  to 
6000,  but  the  number  of  horsemen  remained  al- 
ways the  same,  except  upon  particular  occasions. 
In  those  passages  of  Livy  and  Dionysius,  where 
the  numbers  of  the  legion  are  specified,  we  find 
uniformly,  amid  all  the  variations  with  regard  to 
the  infantry,  300  horsemen  set  down  as  the  regular 
complement  (Justus  equUatus)  of  the  legion. 

Polybius,  however,  is  at  variance  wiUi  these  au- 
thorities, for  although  in  his  chapter  upon  Roman 
warfare  (vl  20)  he  gives  800  as  the  number,  yet 
when  he  is  detailing  (iil  107)  the  military  pre- 
parations of  the  year  B.C.  216,  after  having  re- 
marked that  each  legion  contained  5000  infantry, 
he  adds,  that  under  ordinary  dreumstances  it  con- 
tained 4000  infantry  and  200  cavalry,  but  that 
upon  pressing  emergendes  it  was  increased  to 
5000  infantry  and  300  cavahy,  and  this  repre- 
sentation is  confirmed  by  his  review  of  the  Roman 
forces  at  the  time  of  the  war  against  the  Cisalpine 
Oauls  (ii.  24).    It  is  true  that  when  namting  the 
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events  of  the  first  Punic  War,  he  in  one  place 
(i.  16)  makes  the  legions  to  consist  of  4000  in- 
fantry and  300  cavaby  ;  and  in  the  passage  re- 
ferred to  above  (iL  24)  the  consular  legions 
amounted  to  5200  infimbT-  ^^  ^^  cavalry,  but 
both  of  these  were  pressing  emergencies.  The 
statements,  therefore,  of  Polvbius  upon  this  point 
are  directly  at  variance  with  those  of  Dionysius 
and  Livy,  and  it  does  sot  seem  possible  to  re- 
concile the  discrepancy.  There  are  two  passages 
in  the  last-named  historian  which  might  i^ypear  to 
bear  out  the  Greek  (Liv.  xzii  36,  xlii.  31),  but 
in  the  first  he  is  evidently  alluding  to  the  asser- 
tions of  Polybius,  and  in  the  second  the  best  edit- 
ors agree  in  considering  the  text  corrupt,  and  that  we 
should  substitute  dueeni  pedites  for  ducein  eqmtes. 

When  troops  were  raised  for  a  service  which  re- 
quired special  arrangements,  the  number  of  horse- 
men was  sometimes  increased  beyond  300.  Thus 
the  legion  despatched  to  Sardinia  in  &  a  215  (Liv. 
xxiiL  34)  consisted  of  5000  inCEUitiy  and  400 
cavaky,  the  same  number  of  horsemen  was  at- 
tached to  a  legion  sent  to  Spain  in  &  c.  180  under 
Tiberius  Sempronius  (Liv.  xl  36),  and  in  &  c 
169  it  was  resolved  that  the  legions  in  Spain  should 
consist  of  5000  infantry  and  330  cavalry  (Liv. 
xliil  112),  but  in  the  war  against  Perseus  when 
the  infiantiy  of  the  legions  was  raised  to  6000  the 
cavalry  retained  the  ancient  numbw  of  300.  (Liv. 
xlii  31.)  It  must  be  observed  that  these  renoaiks 
with  regard  to  the  cavalry  apply  only  to  the  period 
before  Marius  ;  about  that  epoch  the  system  ap- 
pears to  have  undergone  a  very  material  change, 
which  will  be  adverted  to  in  the  proper  place. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  organisation  of 
the  legion  at  the  five  periods  named  above. 

First  Period,  Senrim  7W/itif.— The  legion  of 
Servius  is  so  dosely  connected  with  the  Comitia 
Centuriata  that  it  has  already  been  discussed  in  a 
former  article  [Cokitia],  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  repeat  here  that  it  was  a  phalanx  equipped  in 
the  Greek  fashion,  the  firont  ranks  being  funiished 
with  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  their  weapons 
being  long  spears,  and  their  chief  defence  the  round 
Argolic  shield  (dipeus)* 

Second  Period,  7%e  Great  Latin  ITor,  B.a 
340.  —  Our  sole  authority  is  a  single  chapter  in 
Livy  (viiL  8),  but  it  **  is  equalled  by  few  others  in 
compressed  richness  of  information,**  and  is  in  it- 
self suffidently  intelligible,  although  tortured  and 
elaborately  corrupted  by  Lipsius  and  othfers,  who 
were  determined  to  force  it  into  harmony  with  the 
words  of  Polybius,  which  represent,  it  is  true,  most 
accurately  the  state  of  a  Roman  army,  but  of  a 
Roman  army  as  it  existed  two  centuries  afterwards. 
According  to  the  plain  and  obvious  sense  of  the 
passage  in  question,  the  legion  in  the  year  b.  c. 
340  had  thrown  aside  the  arms  and  inmost  en- 
tirely discarded  the  tactics  of  the  phabnx.  It  was 
now  drawn  up  in  three,  or  perhaps  we  ou^ht  to  say, 
in  five  lines.  The  soldiers  of  the  first  Ime,  called 
HaetoH^  consisted  of  youths  in  the  first  bloom  of 
gnanhood  (foremjuwnumpubesoenHuminfniUtkan) 
distributed  into  fifteen  companies  or  maniples  (mo- 
mpntC)^  a  moderate  signer  being  left  between  each. 
The  maniple  contained  sixty  privates,  two  centu- 
rions (oenturioines\  and  a  standard  bearer  (oasritfa- 
rttis)  ;  two  thirds  were  heavfly  armed  and  bore 
the  eattum  or  large  oblong  shield,  the  remainder 
carried  only  a  spear  (Aosto)  and  light  javelins 
(gaata).    The  second  Ime,  the  Primeipes^  was  com- 
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poeed  of  men  in  the  full  yigonr  of  life,  divided  in 
like  manner  into  fifteen  maniples,  all  heatil  j  armed 
(teuiaii  omM»\  and  distinguished  hythe  splendour 
of  dieir  equipments  (itu^fitt6n$  nuuame  omits).  The 
two  lines  aS  the  HastaH  andFrineipet  taken  together 
amounted  to  thirty  maniples  and  fonned  the  AfUe- 
pUanL  The  thixd  line,  the  THont,  composed  of 
tried  reterans  (velmwtmn  miUtem  specttUae  mrfoto), 
was  also  in  fifteen  diTisions,  bat  each  of  these  was 
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triple,  containing  3  manipuli,  180  priTatei,  6  cen- 
turions, and  3  vexillarii.  In  these  triple  manipuli 
the  Yetenuis  or  triarii  proper  formed  the  front 
ranks ;  immediately  behind  them  stood  the  Rorarii^ 
inferior  in  age  and  prowess  (mniiw  roboris  aeMe 
factiaque),  while  the  Aooetui  or  supernumeraries, 
less  trustworthy  than  either  (mtnniKM  fiducial 
maman\  were  posted  in  the  extreme  rear.  The 
battle  array  may  be  thus  represented . 


1       1     1 

II       II 

II        -I 

If  ManipaU 
ofHutati. 

15  ManipuU 
of  Principci. 

u. 

1     1       1 

III! 

1          1 

■|_    1     1       II       II       II        1 

15  triple 
Manipuli  of 

Rorarii .      . 
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The  fight  was  commenced  by  the  Rorarii^  so 
called  because  the  light  missiles  which  they 
sprinkled  among  the  foe  were  like  the  drops  which 
ace  the  forerunners  of  the  thunder  shower  (Featus 
s,  V,  Rorarios  miiilet),  who^  running  forward  be- 
tween the  ranks  of  the  antepikni,  acted  as  tirail- 
leurs ;  when  they  were  driven  iji  they  returned  to 
their  station  behind  the  triarii,  and  the  battle 
began  in  earnest  by  the  onset  of  the  hastati ;  if 
they  were  unable  to  make  any  impression  they  re- 
tired between  the  ranks  of  the  prindpes,  who  now 
advanced  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  combat,  sup- 
ported by  the  hastati,  who  had  rallied  in  their  rear. 
If  the  principes  also  failed  to  make  an  impression, 
they  retired  through  the  openings  between  the 
maniples  of  the  triarii,  who  up  to  this  time  had 
been  crouched  on  the  ground  (hence  called  sad- 
tidiarii),  but  now  arose  to  nuJ^e  the  last  effort 
(whence  the  phrase  rem  ad  iriariot  redisae).  No 
longer  retaining  the  open  order  of  the  two  first 
lines,  they  doseid  up  their  ranks  so  as  to  present 
an  unbroken  line  of  heavy- armed  veterans  in  firont, 
while  the  rorarii  and  accensi,  pressmg  up  firom  be- 
hind, gave  weight  and  consistency  to  the  mass,  — 
an  arrangement  bearing  evidence  to  a  lingmng  pre- 
dilection for  the  principle  of  the  phalanx,  and  ex- 
hibiting, just  as  we  might  expect  at  that  period, 
the  Roman  tactics  in  their  transition  state.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  words  orc2o,  manipulus, 
veanllam^  although  generally  kept  distinct,  are 
throughout  the  diapter  used  as  synonymous  ;  and 
in  like  manner,  Polybius,  when  describing  the 
maniple,  remarks  (vi.  20),  koX  t^  fikiffi4pos  ha- 
croy  ^jcd\c<ray  icol  rdyfxa  koI  errtipaaf  Ktd  ffrifuday, 
Livy  concludes  by  saying,  that  four  legions  were 
commonly  levied,  each  consisting  of  6000  in&ntry 
and  300  horse.  We  must  suppose  that  he  speaks 
in  round  numbers  in  so  £u  as  the  infimtry  are  con- 
cerned, for  according  to  their  own  calculations  the 
numba:s  will  stand  thus :  — 

Hastati  .        .        .16x60  =900 

.     16x60  =    900 

.     16  X  3  X  60     =  2700 
-=    160 
•        •        •        s=s      75 
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In  deference  to  a  great  name,  we  ought  not  to 
omit  mentioning  that  Niebuhr  (HisL  of  Rome^ 
vol.  iil  p.  97),  while  he  admits  that  the  text  of 
Livy  is  sound  and  consistent  with  itself  aigues, 
we  venture  to  think,  somewhat  unreasonably,  that 
he  did  not  understand  his  excellent  materials,  and 
although  dear  at  first,  became  eventually  completely 
bewildered  and  wrote  nonsense. 

7%ird  Period,  Polybiue,  —  Polybius  describes 
minutdy  the  method  pursued  in  raising  the  four 
legions,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  were 
levied  yearly,  two  beuig  assigned  to  each  consul. 
It  must  be  observed  that  a  regular  consular  army 
(Justui  otmstdaris  exereUiu)  no  longer  consisted  of 
Roman  legions  only,  but  as  Italy  became  gradually 
subjugated,  the  various  states  under  the  dominion 
of  Rome  were  bound  to  furnish  a  contingent,  and 
the  number  of  allies  (socn)  usually  exceeded  that 
of  dtizens.  They  were,  however,  kept  perfectly 
distinct,  both  in  the  camp  and  in  the  battle  field. 

1.  After  the  dection  of  consuls  was  conduded, 
the  first  step  was  to  choose  the  twenty-four  chief 
officers  of  the  legions,  named  tribimi  miUtum^  and 
by  the  Greek  writers  x^^X^^  Of  these,  four- 
teen were  sdected  from  persons  who  had  served 
five  campaigns  of  one  year  {annua  stipendia^  ivuat' 
erious  <rrpartias)  and  were  termed  ./mnores  (o2  vcci- 
Tcpot  T&y  xi^Mpxuy)^  the  remaining  ten  (eenioreSf 
irf>c0€vT^pot),  from  those  who  had  served  for  ten 
campaigns.  The  manner  of  their  election  will  be 
explained  below,  when  we  treat  more  particularly 
of  the  legionary  officers.    (Polyb.  vL  19.) 

2.  All  Roman  citiaens  whose  fortune  was  not 
rated  under  4000  asses  were  eligible  for  military 
service  firom  the  age  of  manhood  up  to  thdr  forty- 
sixth  year,  and  could  be  required  to  serve  tor 
twenty  years  if  in  the  infantry,  and  for  ten  years, 
if  in  the  cavalry.  Those  whose  fortune  was  below 
the  above  sum  were  reserved  for  naval  service, 
except  in  any  case  of  great  necessity,  when  they 
also  might  be  called  upon  to  serve  fw  the  regular 
period  in  the  in&ntry. 

The  consuls  having  made  proclamation  of  a  day 
upon  which  all  Roman  dtizens  digible  for  service 
must  assemble  in  the  Capitol,  and  these  being  in 
attendance  at  the  time  appointed  in  the  presence  of 
the  consuls,  the  tribunes  were  divided  into  fouY 
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sectioDB,  according  to  the  order  of  their  election, 
in  the  following  manner :  —  The  four  junior  tri- 
bunes first  decteid,  and  the  two  senior  tribunes  first 
elected  were  assigned  to  the  first  legion,  the  three 
juniors  and  the  three  seniors  next  in  order  to  the 
second  ;  the  four  juniors  and  the  two  seniors  next 
in  order  to  the  Uiird,  the  last  three  juniors  and 
the  Uist  three  seniors  to  the  fourth  legion.  (Polyb. 
vi.14.) 

The  tribunes  being  thus  distributed  into  four 
parties  of  six,  those  belonging  to  each  legion  seated 
themselres  apart,  and  the  tribes  were  summoned  in 
succession  bj  lot  The  tribe  whose  lot  came  out 
first  being  called  up,  they  picked  out  from  it  four 
youths  as  nearly  matched  as  possible  in  age  and 
form ;  out  of  these  four,  the  tribunes  of  the  first 
legion  chose  one,  the  tribunes  of  the  second  legion 
one  of  the  remaining  three ;  the  tribunes  of  the 
third  legion,  one  of  the  remaining  two,  and  the  last 
fell  to  the  fourth  legion.  Upon  the  next  tribe 
being  called  up,  the  first  choice  was  given  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  second  legion,  the  second  choice  to 
those  of  the  third,  and  the  last  man  fell  to  the  first 
legion.  On  the  next  tribe  being  called  up,  the 
tribunes  of  the  third  legion  had  the  first  choice, 
and  so  on  in  succession,  the  object  in  view  being 
that  the  four  legions  should  be  as  neariv  alike  as 
possible,  not  in  Uie  number  only,  but  in  the  quality 
of  the  soldiers.  This  process  was  continued  nntO 
the'  ranks  were  complete,  the  regular  number,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius  in  this  passage,  being  4200, 
but  when  any  danger  greater  than  usual  was  im- 
pending, 5000. 

In  ancient  times,  the  cavalry  were  not  chosen 
until  after  the  infiintiy  levy  was  concluded,  but 
when  Polybius  wrote  the  cavalry  were  picked  in 
the  first  phice  from  the  list  on  which  tney  were 
enrolled  by  the  censor  according  to  their  fortune, 
and  300  were  apportioned  ioeach  legion.  (Polyb. 
Ti.  20.) 

3.  The  levy  being  completed  (#rtrcXc9^ef<n7f 
T^f  Karerypo^s),  the  tribunes  collected  the  men 
belonging  to  their  respective  legions,  and  making 
one  individual  stand  out  fitnn  the  rest  administered 
to  him  an  oath  {f^opitiCowruf)  **  that  he  would  obey 
orders  and  execute  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the 
command  of  his  officers.**  {Saeramenimn  s.  Jic^b- 
randum  militare^  Cic.  de  Qf,  111;  Liv.  xxii.  38  ; 
mcramado  militeM  adigere  s.  rogare,  Liv.  vii.  1 1  ; 
taeramentum  s.  tacramento  dioere^  Fest  s.  v.  ; 
Caes.  B.  C.  i.  23  ;  Liv.  il  24,  iv.  53  ;  Oell.  xvL  4.) 
The  rest  of  the  soldiers  then  came  forward  one  by 
one,  and  swore  to  do  what  the  first  had  bound 
himself  to  perform.  They  were  then  dismissed,  a 
day  and  place  having  been  appointed  where  each 
legion  was  to  assemble  without  arms.  (Polyb.  vi 
21  ;  Caes.  B.  C.  L  76.)  The  words  uttered  by 
each  soldier  after  the  first  were  probably  simply 
••  idem  in  me,"  (see  Fest,  s. «.  PraejuratUmea), 

4.  At  the  same  time  the  consuls  gave  notice  to 
the  magistrates  of  those  towns  in  Italy  in  alliance 
with  Rome,  from  whom  they  desired  to  receive  a 
contingent,  of  the  number  which  each  would  be 
required  to  furnish,  and  of  the  day  and  place  of 
gathering.  The  allied  cities  levied  their  troops 
and  administered  the  oath  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  R<mians,  and  then  sent  them  forth  afker 
appointing  a  commander  and  a  pay-master  (Jkpxoirra 
Kti  fuffetMrriy),     [Socii.]     (Polyb.  vi.  21. ) 

5.  The  soldiers  having  again  assembled,  the  men 
belonging  to  each  legion  were  separated  into  four 
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divisions ;  and  here,  we  must  remark  in  passing, 
that  Polybius  has  foUen  into  a  slight  inconsistency, 
for  while  in  the  passage  quoted  above  he  fixes  the 
number  of  the  legion  when  he  wrote,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  at  4200,  in  describing  the 
airangements  which  follow  he  supposes  it  to  con- 
sist of  4000  only  (vL  21). 

(1)  One  thousand  of  the  youngest  and  poorest 
were  set  apart  to  form  the  Vdiiea  {rpoa^oftdxotf 
rpoff^9^poi%  or  skirmishers  of  the  legion. 

(2)  Twelve  hundred  who  came  next  in  age  (or 
who  were  of  the  same  age  with  the  preceding  but 
more  wealthy — the  words  of  Polybius  are  not  veiy 
distinct)  formed  the  HattaH  ('AtrrdSroi). 

(3)  Twelve  hundred,  consisting  of  those  in  the 
full  vigour   of   manhood,   formed   the  Pruidpe» 

(4)  Six  hundred,  consisting  of  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced,  formed  the  THarii  {Tptdoun\ 

When  the  number  of  soldiers  in  the  legion  ex- 
ceeded 4000,  the  first  three  divisions  were  increased 
proportionally,  but  the  number  of  the  Triarii  re- 
mained always  the  same. 

The  equipment  of  these  corps  was  as  follows : — 

For  defensive  armour  the  Velites  were  furnished 
with  a  plain  head-^iece  (Airf  wcpucc^oXafy), 
sometimes  covered  with  the  hide  of  a  wolf  (Au- 
Ktisw)  or  any  similar  material,  and  a  strong  circular 
buckler  (parma — wdpftif),  three  feet  in  diameter. 
Their  offensive  weapons  were  a  sword  (/tdxaipa\ 
and  the  liffht  javelin  (kaata  veHtarit — yp6ff^s), 
the  shaft  of  which  {haitile — rh  ^6Kw)  was  gene- 
rally two  cubits  (Ziwfixv)t  that  is,  about  three  feet 
in  length,  and  in  thickn^  a  fingcr*s  breadth  (r^ 
tk  wdxci  BoirrvAMiroi'), «.  e.  about  7584  of  an  inch ; 
the  iron  point  a  span  in  length  (jh  8i  Kimfov  mn- 
tffl^uoSbr),  I.  e.  about  nine  inches,  hammered  out  so 
fine  that  it  was  of  necessity  bent  at  the  fiq^  cast, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  buried  back  by  the 
enemy. 

The  Hastati  wore  a  full  suit  of  defensive  armour 
(wcuwrAfa),  consisting  of  shield,  helmet,  breast- 
plate, and  greave.  Their  shield,  termed  Sentwrn 
(i^upc^f),  was  formed  of  two  rectangular  boards 
firom  four  feet  to  four  feet  three  inches  long  by  two 
and  a  half  feet  broad,  the  one  laid  over  the  other, 
and  united  with  strong  glue  ;  the  outer  surface  was 
then  covered  with  coarae  canvas,  and  over  this  a 
calf^fe  hide  was  stretched,  and  a  curvature  was 
given  to  the  whole,  the  convexity  being  turned 
outwards.  The  upper  and  under  edge  was 
strengthened  by  an  iron  rim  {viifupow  o-foAw/ui), 
the  former,  that  it  might  resist  the  downward 
stroke  of  a  sword  ;  the  latter,  that  it  might  not  be 
injured  by  resting  upon  the  ground.  In  addition, 
it  was  still  further  fortified  by  an  iron  boss  (<ri9T)pa 
K6yxoi\  which  served  to  render  it  more  secure 
against  blows  from  stones,  against  thrusts  from  the 
long  pikes  of  the  phaUnx,  and,  in  general,  from  all 
heavy  missiles.  [See  a  figure  of  the  Scutum 
under  that  article.]  One  leg  was  protected  by  a 
greave  (ocrsa  —  s-opcuci'^fus),  and  the  head  by  a 
broiue  helmet  (ffolea — s-cpiice^aAaia  xoAjc^),  with 
a  crest  composed  of  three  scariet  or  black  feathers, 
standing  erect  to  the  height  of  about  eighteen 
inches,  so  that  the  casque  added  gready  to  the 
apparent  stature  and  imposing  carriage  of  the 
soldier.  The  greater  number  of  the  Hastati  wore 
in  front  of  their  breast  a  brass  plate  nine  inches 
square,  which  was  called  the  Heart-presaver  (kc^ 
S<o^^A!a()  ;   but  those   whose   fortune  exceeded 
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100,000  anea  Iwd  complete  cuirMatt  of  cbaui- 
snnour  {lorieiu — hXvatitnohs  i^^pifirar). 

The  offensire  ires{KHi8  of  the  Hattati  oonaiited 
of  a  fwoid  and  hear^  javelinaL  The  awofd,  which 
waa  girded  oo  the  nght  aide,  had  a  atmng  atraiffht 
Made,  dooble-edged,  and  aharp-pointed,  ^ing  tnna 
calculated  both  for  catting  and  thraadng.  It  waa 
called  a  Spaniah  awotd  (fixaufa  IfiipuHft),  in  coo- 
tndiatmction  to  the  Oauliah  awwd,  which  waa  a 
cutting  aword  onlj.  Each  man  carried  in  hia 
hand  two  of  thoae  hearj  mtaailea,  called  pUa  by 
the  Latina,  A^vot  bj  the  Oreeka,  which  may  be 
i^^aided  aa  the  characteriatie  weapon  of  the  Roman 
inluitry.  The  abaft  of  theae  waa  m  erery  caae 
four  and  a  half  feet  (three  cnbitil)  long,  and  the 
barbed  iran  head  waa  of  the  mme  length,  bat  thia 
extended  half  way  down  the  abaft  to  wbich  it 
waa  attached  with  extreme  care  (Polyb.  ri.  23),  ao 
that  the  whole  length  of  the  weapon  waa  al^ut 
aax  feet  nine  inchea.  The  ahaft  Taried  both  in 
fenn  and  thickneaa — in  Ibrm  it  waa  aometimea 
cylindrical,  aometimea  qoadmngnlar  —  in  the 
heavieat,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  or  the 
bnadth  acrooa  one  of  the  flat  aidea  waa  about  three 
mehea  (nXoMmmuof  ^9wn  . . .  r^v  Mfurpot^), 

The  equipment  of  the  Principea  and  the  Triarii 
waa  in  erery  reapect  the  aame  with  that  of  the 
Haatati,  except  that  the  latter  carried  pikea  {ieuiae 
—  Mpora)  inatead  of  pUa.  (Polyb.  ri  21,  22, 
23.  For  more  minute  informatioo  with  regard  to 
the  different  parte  of  the  equipment,  oonaalt  Qalma, 

IIA8TA,  LORICA»  SctTTDK,  PARMA,  Ac) 

We  may  remark,  in  paaaing,  that  in  addition  to 
hia  armour  and  weapona  the  legionary,  when  in 
inarching  order,  uauallr  carried  proriaiona  for  a 
fortnight  at  leaat,  and  three  or  four  atakea,  uaed  in 
forming  the  paliaade  of  the  camp,  beaidea  nurioua 
toola,  an  enumeration  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Joaephna.  (B,  J,  iii  5.  f  5.)  The  Roman  writen 
frequently  allude  wHh  pride  to  the  powera  of  en- 
dmaaoe  exhibited  by  their  countrymen  in  aup- 
porting  with  eaae  auch  overwhelming  loada  ;  and 
Polybiua  drawa  a  contraat  between  the  Italian 
and  the  Greek  soldier  in  thia  reapect  little  &Tour- 
able  to  the  energy  of  the  latter.  (See  Cic  TkuemL 
H.  16.,  which  ia  the  loat$  e&uaieaa/  Polyb.  xriiL 
I  ;  oomp.  Veget  L  19  ;  from  Lit.  EpiL  IriL  it 
appears  that  £:ipio  trained  hia  men  to  cany  food 
for  thirty  daja,  and  aercn  atakea  each  — double 
the  uaual  burden.) 

6.  The  Haatati,  Principea,  and  Triarii  were  each 
dirided  into  ten  companies  called  Mam^mU^  to 
which  Polybiua  gives,  aa  equivalenta,  the  three 
terma  rdy/M,  vw^lpa^  viffialtL  The  Velitea  were 
not  dirided  into  companiea,  but  were  distributed 
equally  among  the  Haatati,  Principea,  and  Triarii. 

7.  Before  the  diriaion  of  the  three  daaaea  into 
maniplea,  officers  were  appointed  inferior  to  the 
tribunea.  Thirty  men  were  chosen  by  merit,  ten 
from  the  Haatati,  ten  from  the  Principea,  and  ten 
from  the  Triarii ;  and  thia  firat  choice  being  coro- 
|Jeted,  thirty  more  in  like  manner.  Theae  sixty 
officera,  of  whom  twenty  were  aasigned  to  each  of 
the  three  daaaea,  and  diatributed  equally  among 
the  maniplea,  were  named  eaUurionet^  or  ordinum 
dmetont  (iccrryptafret,  ra^idpxot\  and  each  of  the 
sixty  chose  for  himaelf  a  lieutenant  (optio\  who, 
being  poated  in  the  rear  of  the  company  while  the 
centurion  waa  at  the  head,  waa  named  olpay6s 
(L  e.  Teryidudor)  by  the  Oreeka,  ao  that  in  each 
maniple  there  were  two  oenturiona  and  two  op- 
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tionra.  Farther,  the  centurions  aelected  out  of 
each  maniple  two  of  the  bruTeat  and  moat  vigoroua 
men  aa  atandard  bearers  (vexiUani^  nami/iri^  oi^ 
fia»f6fot).  The  firat  elected  ccntanon  of  the 
whole  had  a  aeat  in  the  military  council  (avw^Bplom 
aottwrfi),  and  in  each  maniple  the  fint  choaen 
commanded  the  right  diviaion  of  the  maniple,  and 
the  other  the  left  Each  of  theae  aubdiviaiona  of 
the  maniple  waa  called,  aa  we  ahall  aee  hereafter, 
eemturia^  but  it  ia  not  specifically  noticed  here  by 
Polybiua.     (Polyb.  tL  24.) 

8.  The  caval^  were  dirided  into  ten  troops 
(famaoe,  Uai),  and  out  of  each  of  these  three  of- 
ficers were  chosen,  named  dtairumeg  (JXd^x«<), 
who  named  three  lieutenants  (opTibaaK,  s^pcryo/). 
In  each  troop  the  decurio  first  choaen  commanded 
the  whole  trwip,  and  fiuling  him,  the  aeoond. 

The  equipment  of  the  cavalry  waa  originally 
adapted  aolel  V  to  ascure  great  eaae  and  rapidity  of 
movement.  Hence  they  wore  no  breaatpUte,  but 
were  dad  in  a  aiagle  garment  girded  tight  round 
their  bodiea  ;  their  ahielda  were  formed  simply  of 
an  ox"*  hide,  were  incapable  of  withstanding  a 
strong  blow,  and  were  readily  damaged  by  wet  ; 
their  Uneea  (S^pora)  were  ao  light  and  the  ahaft 
ao  thin,  that  they  ribrated  fhmi  the  action  of  the 
horse  ;  eould  not  be  directed  to  their  object  with  a 
steady  aim,  and  were  eonataatly  anapped  in  a 
charge  merely  by  the  rapid  motioiL  Moreover, 
not  being  fiirniahed  with  a  point  at  both  enda, 
they  aerved  for  one  thrust  only,  by  which  they 
were  broken,  and  then  became  uaeleaa.  In  the 
time  of  Polybiua,  however,  they  had  adopted  the 
Greek  equipment, —  a  breaatplate,  a  aolid  buckler, 
and  a  atrong  spear,  fiuhioned  m  such  a  manner  that 
the  end  by  which  it  waa  held  waa  ao  far  pointed 
aa  to  be  available  in  caae  of  neceaaity. 

9.  After  the  soldiers  had  been  thus  divided  and 
officered,  the  tribunea  having  given  the  different 
claaaes  inatmctiona  with  regard  to  the  anna  which 
they  were  to  provide,  dismiased  them  to  their 
homea,  having  first  bound  them  by  an  oath  to  aa- 
aemble  again  on  a  day  and  in  a  place  fixed  by  the 
consul.  Then  and  there  aceordmgly  they  did  aa- 
aembie,  no  excuae  for  abaence  being  admitted  ex- 
cept inevitable  neceaaity  or  the  appeanmoe  of  evil 


10.  The  infiutry  finniiahed  by  the  aocii  waa  for 
the  moat  part  equal  in  number  to  the  Roman  le- 
gions, the  cavalry  twice  or  thrice  aa  numeroua,  and 
the  whole  were  dirided  equally  between  the  two 
conaular  armiea.  Each  conaul  named  twelve  su- 
perior offieers,  who  were  termed  PrwfeeH  Sociorum 
(wpo/^rroi),  and  corresponded  to  the  leffionary 
tribunea.  A  selection  waa  then  made  of  the  beat 
men,  to  the  extent  of  one  fifth  of  the  infantry  and 
one  third  of  the  cavalry  ;  theae  were  formed  mto  a 
aeparmte  corpa  under  tkw  name  of  eadraordmarii^ 
and  oo  the  nmrch  and  in  the  camp  were  alwaya 
near  the  person  of  the  conaul.  The  remainder 
were  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  and  wen 
atyled  reapectively  the  Destera  Ala  and  the  Sinidra 
Ala  ( icaAoi^i  rbfiir  9c{(ir  rh  V  tMwfUMf  tc4pas)» 
[Ala.] 

It  will  be  obacrved  that  we  have  implied  a  doubt 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  cavalry  nimiahed  by 
the  allica.  Polybioa  (iii.  107),  when  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  Iloman  fercea  before  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  after  atating  that  the  legion  under  or- 
dinary circumatancea  conaisted  of  4000  infantry 
and  200  cavalry,  but  that  in  circumatancea  <^  pe^ 
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culiar  difficulty  and  danger  it  was  aughiGnted  to 
5000  in&ntry  and  300  cavalr}',  adds  distinctly 
that  the  allies  supplied  a  force  of  infiintry  equal  to 
that  of  the  legion,  and  generally  thrice  at  many 
cavalry  (j&v  tk  wiiftAx^mf^  rh  iiJkp  rmv  wt(m^ 
irX^r  vdipufw  voiomti  rois  *Vmfiauco7s  rrparr^ 
v49otSt  rh  ih  rw  hnrimr  its  hrivtof  rptskiatoy). 
When  treating  more  formally  of  the  same  subject 
(tl  26)  he  repeats  the  above  observation  in  nearly 
the  same  words,  but  when  he  came  to  rh  5i  rwv 
brr^p  rptw?Juru>w^  many  of  the  MSS.  present 
<iwAi<rior ;  and  a  little  further  on  (vi.  30),  in  the 
passage  where  he  explains  the  manner  in  which 
the  troops  were  quartered  in  a  camp,  his  expres- 
sions, when  interpreted  according  to  their  natural 
meaning  and  their  connection  with  the  preceding 
dause,  must  signify  that  the  total  number  of  the 
allied  cavalry  was  double  that  of  the  Romans,  and 
not,  as  the  Latin  translation  attached  to  the  edition 
of  Schweighaeuser  has  it,  double  that  of  the 
Romans  a^Ur  deducting  one-third  for  the  extra- 
ordinarii  equites.  Livy,  when  referring  to  the 
position  of  affitirs  between  the  Romans  and  their 
allies  before  the  great  Latin  war  of  &  c.  340,  after 
specifying  the  <»ilinary  strength  of  the  Roman 
armies,  adds  (viiL  8)  **  alteram  tantum  ex  Latino 
delectu  adjiciebatur.^  When  recounting  the  pre- 
parations for  the  campaign  of  Cannae,  although  he 
appears  to  allude  direcUy  to  die  narrative  of  Po- 
lybins  and  to  copy  his  words,  he  contmdicts  him 
directly  with  renrd  to  the  allied  cavalry  (xzii. 
36),  **  socii  dupficem  numerum  equitum  darait** 
At  a  somewhat  later  period  (b.  c  189),  when  four 
legions  were  raised,  the  socii  were  required  to  con- 
tribute 15,000  infiintry  and  1200  cavalry  (xxxviiL 
35),  and  nine  yean  afterwards  the  consuls  were 
ordered  to  levy  a  new  anny  of  four  legions  **  et 
socium  Latini  nominis,  .9vaata«  temper  nrnmenu^ 
quindecim  mlllia  peditum  et  octingenti  equites  ^ 
(xl.  36),  which  exactly  corresponds  with  what  we 
read  in  a  former  chapter  (xj.  18).  The  trath 
seems  to  be,  that  although  the  contingent  which 
each  state  was  bound  to  furnish,  was  fixed  by 
treaty,  it  was  seldom  necessary  to  tax  all  the  al- 
lies to  the  full  extent,  and  hence  the  senate  used 
their  discretion  as  to  the  precise  number  to  be 
supplied,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  proportion  of  confederates  to  Roman 
citixens  becoming  of  course  gradually  larger  as 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  sway  embraced  a  greater 
number  of  cities  and  districts.  (See  Lips,  de 
MUU.  Rom,  iL  7.) 

1 1.  Agmem  or  Lime  o/Mardi, — The  Extraordinazii 
Pedites  led  the  van  followed  by  the  right  wing  of 
the  infontry  of  the  allies  and  the  baggage  of  these 
two  divisions  ;  next  came  one  of  the  Roman  legions 
with  its  bag^e  following ;  next  the  other  Roman 
legion  with  its  own  baggage,  and  that  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  allies,  who  brought  up  the  rear.  The 
different  corps  of  cavalry  sometimes  followed  im- 
mediately behind  the  infontry  to  which  they  were 
attached,  sometimes  rode  on  the  flanks  of  the 
beasts  of  burden,  at  once  protecting  them  and  pre- 
v<mting  them  firom  straggling.  If  there  was  any 
apprehension  of  an  attack  from  behind,  the  only 
change  in  the  above  order  consisted  in  making  the 
Kxtraordinarii  bring  up  the  rear  instead  of  leaiding 
the  van.  As  for  as  the  position  of  the  two  legions 
with  regard  to  each  other,  and  also  of  the  two 
wings  of  the  allies,  was  concerned,  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  l^ion  and  the  wing  which  took  the 
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lead  upon  one  day  should  foil  behind  upon  the  next 
day,  in  order  that  each  in  turn  might  have  the 
advantage  of  arriving  first  at  the  watering  places 
and  frMh  pastures.  When  marching  in  open 
ground  where  an  attack  <«i  the  flanks  was  antici- 
pated, a  different  disposition  was  sometimes  adopted. 
The  Hastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii  marched  in 
three  columns  parallel  to  each  other,  the  baggage 
of  the  first  maniples  took  the  lead,  the  baggage  of 
the  second  maniples  was  placed  between  the  first 
and  second  maniples,  and  so  on  for  the  rest,  the 
baggage  in  each  case  pnceding  the  maniple  to 
which  it  belonged.  If  an  attadc  was  made  then 
the  soldiers  wheeling  either  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  according  to  circumstances,  and  advancing  at 
the  same  time  a  few  steps,  by  this  simple  and 
easily  executed  movement  presented  at  once  an 
even  front  to  the  enemy,  the  whole  of  the  baggage 
being  now  in  the  rear. 

Generally,  when  advancing  through  a  country 
in  which  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against  a  sudden 
onset,  the  troops,  instead  of  proceeding  in  a  loose 
straggling  column,  were  kept  together  in  close 
compact  Dodies  ready  to  act  in  any  direction  at  a 
moment's  warning,  and  hence  an  army  under  these 
circumstances  was  said  agmim  quetdrato  moedere. 
(a.  ff,  SalL  i/m^.  105  ;  Senec  £p,  59  ;  comp.  Ci& 
PkiL  il  42,  V.  7.) 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Polybius,  at  the  outset, 
promises  an  account  of  the  order  of  march,  of  the 
encampment,  and  of  the  battle  array  of  the  Roman 
armies  {woptlas,  rrparomt^tlas^  napterd^tit ;  Ag- 
meHy  Cottrtkt  Acies)  ;  but  that  while  he  has  re- 
deemed his  pledge  with  regard  to  the  two  former, 
he  has  left  the  last  topic  untouched,  unless,  indeed, 
it  was  included  in  a  section  now  lost  It  is,  more- 
over, comparatively  speaking,  a  subject  of  little 
consequence,  for  while  we  know  that  a  camp  was 
always  the  same  so  long  as  the  constitution  of  the 
army  remained  unchanged,  and  while  the  order  of 
march  was  subject  to  few  modifications,  the  mar- 
shalling of  the  troops  for  an  engagement  must  have 
varied  materially  in  almost  every  contest,  depend* 
ing  necessarily  in  a  great  measure  on  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  on  tne  aspect  assumed  by  the  foe. 

Some  doubt  exists  with  regard  to  the  force  of 
the  term  Agmem  PUaium  as  distinguished  from 
Agmen  Quadratvm.  The  explanation  quoted  from 
Varro  by  Servius  {Ad  Virg.  Aen,  xii.  121),  ^^QmoJ- 
ratum^  quod  immixtis  etiam  jumentis  iiKedit,  ut 
ubivis  possit  considere:  pilatum^  quod  sine  ju- 
mentis incedit,  sed  inter  se  densum  est,  quo  foci- 
lius  per  iniquion  loca  tramittatur,**  has  not  been 
considered  satis&ctory,  although  it  is  difiicult  to 
understand  how  Varro,  himself  a  soldier,  should 
have  been  inaccurate  upon  such  a  point  Where 
the  phrase  occurs  in  poetry  as  in  the  passage  in 
Virgil  referred  to  above  (comp.  Martial  x.  48 ),  it 
probably  denotes  merely  **  columns  bristling  with 
spears.** 

Polybius  being  our  most  copious  and  pure  source 
of  information,  before  passmg  on  to  the  fourth 
period,  it  may  be  fitting  to  enter  more  fully  upon 
certain  topics  which  he  has  either  touched  very 
lightly  or  passed  over  in  silence.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, make  a  few  remarks :  —  1.  On  the  levying 
of  soldiers.  2.  On  the  division  of  the  legion  as  a 
body  mto  cohorts,  maniples,  and  centuries,  of 
which  the  cohort  and  the  century  are  not  named 
by  Polybius  in  the  above  description.  3.  On  the 
distribution  of  the  soldien  into  Triarii^  Principet, 
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BaakUit  V^Ub*^  Amttpitami,  AfUnm^mmi,  Ac^  and 
OD  the  original  import  of  thete  tenniL  4.  On  the 
offioecs  of  the  legion,  the  tribonea,  the  centeriona 
and  nfaalternib 

1.  71a  Ifcy  (rfrfiirfat,  itmrmyfm^i)  waa  onallr 
heU  in  the  Otpitol  (lar.xxri.  31)  by  the  eonaola 
■eated  on  their  chaiia  of  atate  (pomiU  mOia^  Lir. 
iiL  11)  ;  bat  MMnetimea  in  the  Campoa  Martins 
(Dienya.  riiL  87X  which  wai  beyond  the  jnria- 
dittion  of  the  tribnnet  of  the  plebi,  who,  in  the 
unwcalth 


I  of  the  eooBfluinwealth  etpecially,  6e- 
qncntly  inteifaed  to  prerent  an  army  from  being 


Aeeocding  to  the  principica  of  the  oonttitation, 
none  were  cnioUed  in  the  legion,  except  freebon 
citixena  {mgmad}  above  the  age  of  MTenteen,  and 
nader  the  age  of  ibity««ix,  pmifiiing  the  amoont 
of  fortune  specified  above  (OeU.  x.  28) ;  but  in 
times  of  peculiar  difficulty,  these  conditions  were 
not  insisted  npon.  Thus,  in  consequenoe  of  the 
scarcity  of  men  daring  the  second  Pnnio  war,  it 
was  at  one  time  ordamed,  that  lads  under  seven- 
teen might  be  admitted  into  the  ranks,  and  that 
their  time  should  be  allowed  to  count  just  as  if 
they  had  attained  ta  the  legal  age  (Liv.  xzv.  5), 
and  on  the  other  hand,  when  strenuous  exertions 


were  nmde  far  the  campaign  aoainst  Pofseos,  the 
senate  decreed  that  no  one  under  fifty  should  be 
excused  from  enlisting  (Liv.  xUL  33).  Moreover, 
not  only  were  all  freebom  citixens  without  dis- 
tinction of  fitftnne  called  out  on  such  occasions,  but 
even  frecdmen  were  armed  (Liv.  z.  21,  xxii.  11); 
and  alter  the  battle  of  Cannae,  eight  thousand 
slaves  who  had  declared  themselves  willing  to 
fight  fiir  the  republic,  were  purchased  by  the  state, 
and  fiinned  into  two  legions,  who^  under  the  name 
of  Fofoaes,  dis|^yed  great  bravery,  and  eventually 
earned  their  freedom  (Liv.zzil  57). 

In  moments  of  sudden  panic  or  when  the  necea- 
sity  waa  so  passing  aa  to  admit  of  not  a  momeors 
deby,  all  farmalitica  were  dispensed  with,  and 
eveiy  nmn  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  summoned 
to  join  in  irarding  off  the  threatened  danger,  a 
fiiice  nused  under  such  circumstances  being  termed 
nAitariM»  s.  tumwUnariuM  exerdtuM  (JSmbUitrii  nU- 
Htea^  Liv.  iii.  4,  xli.  17 ;  SufjUariMt  tjtereihu,  iii 
30 ;  Ltgiomei  nbitariae  tuwuUiut  eauaa  tcripiae^ 
xxxi  2,  xL  28  ;  7\mui/tmarUu  0»ereitu$  raptim 
eotuoripbUj  viiL  1 1 ;  LtyitmtM  tmmmUmarias  scn&srrf, 
xL  26). 

If  citixens  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
ibrty  aix  did  not  appear  and  answer  to  their  names 
or  contumaciously  refused  to  come  forward,  they 
might  be  punished  in  various  ways,  —  by  fine, 
by  imprisonment,  by  stripes,  by  confiscation  of 
their  property,  and  even,  in  extreme  cases,  by 
beii^  sold  as  slaves  (Dionys.  viiL  87  ;  Liv.  viL  4  ; 
Varr.  ap.  OelL  zi  I,  ap^  Non.  s.e.  Taubrumem; 
VaL  MiuL  vi  3.  S  4):  At  the  same  time,  caases 
might  be  alleged  which  wen  recognised  as  forming 
a  legitimate  ground  for  exemption  {vacatio  jutta 
wuiUiae).  Thus,  all  who  had  served  for  the  fiill 
period  of  twenty  yean  in  the  infrntry  or  ten  in 
cavalry,  were  relieved  from  further  service,  al- 
though they  might  still  be  within  the  regular  age  ; 
and  so,  in  like  manner,  when  they  were  afflicted  by 
any  grievous  malady,  or  disableid  by  any  personal 
defect,  or  engaged  in  any  iacred  or  civil  offices 
which  required  their  constant  attendance  ;  but 
these  and  similar  pleas,  although  sustained  under 
ofdinaiy  circamstances,  might  be  rendered  void  by 
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a  decree  of  the  senate  **ne  vacationes  valersnt,** 
and  hence  in  the  case  of  a  Gallic  war,  we  read  that 
Aemilitts  Mamexcinna,  then  consul,  was  instructed 
**scribere  exeicitum  sine  ulb  vacationis  venia  ** 
(Liv.  viii.  20),  and  one  of  the  measures  urged  by 
Cicero  upon  the  senate  in  the  contest  with  Antonius 
was  **  delectum  haberi  subbtis  vacationibus** 
{PkUipp.  V.  12).  So,  also,  if  the  soldier,  after 
being  enrolled,  &iled  to  appear  at  the  pUce  of 
muster  appointed  by  the  consul,  his  absence  might 
be  justified  by  various  **  excusationes,**  a  list  of 
which  will  be  found  in  Oellius  (xvL  4),  the  roost 
important  being  severe  bodily  ailment  {morbmt 
mmiiau)  ;  the  death  of  a  near  relation  (/kmtu/k- 
mUiart)  ;  the  obligation  of  performing  a  stated 
sacrifice  (MMeriJIeimm  oaarranorwoi),  or  some  other 
religions  impediment 

While  those  who  had  served  for  the  stipuUted 
period  were  entitled  to  immunity  fur  the  future, 
even  althongh  within  the  legal  age,  and  were  styled 
Emeriti^  so  on  the  other  haiid,  it  appears  from 
some  passages  in  the  classics,  that  persous  who  had 
not  completed  their  regular  term  within  the  usual 
limits,  might  be  forced,  if  rrquired,  to  serve  be- 
tween the  ages  of  forty -five  and  fifty  ( Liv.  xxviL 
1 1,  xliL  34  ;  Senecde  6fev.  VU.  cap.  nit ;  QuintiL 
ix.  2.  §  85).  Tosrards  the  close  of  the  republic, 
and  under  the  empire,  when  the  legions  became 
permanent,  the  soldier  who  had  served  his  full 
time  received  a  reguUr  discharge  (miwio)  together 
with  a  bounty  ( praemium)  in  roonev  or  an  allot- 
ment of  land.  The  jurists  distinguish  three  kinds 
of  dischaige : — 1.  Mi$xio  komeata^  grsnted  for  length 
of  service.  2.  Missio  eausmria,  in  consequence  of 
bad  health.  3.  AfUsio  Ignominiowck,  when  a  man 
was  drummed  out  for  bad  conduct  (Macer  in  Dig. 
4d.  tit  16.  s.  13  ;  Ulpian  in  Dig.  3.  tit  2.  s.  2, 
comp.  Hirt  B,A,  54  ;  Suet  JuL  69,  OeUtv.  24). 
It  frequently  happened  that  emeriti  were  induced 
to  continue  in  the  lanks,  either  from  attachment  ta 
the  person  of  the  general  or  from  hopes  of  profit  or 
promotion  (Appian.  B,  C,  v.  3),  s!nd  were  then 
called  ce^enuii,  or  when  they  joined  an  army,  in 
consequence  of  a  special  invitation  evocati  (Awa- 
«rA^oi,  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  24).  Dion  Cassius  states 
(/.  e.)  that  troops  bearing  this  last  denomination  were 
first  employed  by  Octavianus,  when  he  called  out 
(dyfadAco-cir)  the  veterans  of  Julius  Caesar  to  aid 
him  against  Antonius,  but  we  read  of  them  at  an 
earlier  period.  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  65,  B,  C.  I  17, 
iii.  88.)  [Evocatl]  They  must  in  no  way 
be  confounded  with  the  volunteers  mentioned  by 
Polybius  in  his  description  of  a  Roman  camp 
{riphs  rmw  i^tXmmfihv  arpar9vofA4imtf  rg  tAk 
vrdrMT  x^'ri\  who  seem  to  have  formed  part  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  personal  suite  of  the 
general  (Comp.  Sallust  Jvg.  84.)  We  shall 
make  some  further  remarks  upon  the  Vetcmni  nnd 
the  changes  introduced  by  Aug*istus  with  regard 
to  the  term  of  service,  when  we  speak  of  the 
VexUiarii,  who  belong  to  our  fifth  period. 

2.  We  next  proceed  to  consider  the  division  of 
the  legion  into  CokorU*^  MtmifmU^  CetUuriae^ 
Sitftta^  Ordines,  Contuberma, 

Cohortei. — It  will  be  observed  that  Polybius 
takes  no  notice  of  the  Coitorty  a  division  of  the 
legion  mentioned  so  often  in  the  Roman  writers. 
Hence  Salmasius  and  other  distinguished  scholan 
have  supposed  that  the  cohort  hod  no  existence 
until  the  time  of  Marius,  and  although  named  by 
Livy  almost  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of 
■  K  2 
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the  kings  (ii.  11),  and  repeatedly  afterwards  (e.g. 
zxriL  13,  41)  he  may  he  supposed  to  speak  pro- 
leptically.  But  in  a  quotation  preserved  hy  A. 
Oellius  (iV.  A.  xvi.  4)  finom  the  trvatiso  Dt  He 
MUitari  of  Cincius,  who  is  generally  admitted  to 
he  Cincius  Alimentus,  the  annalist  contemporary 
with  Hannibal,  we  find  the  cohort  not  only  named 
hut  specifically  defined.  In  legione  wni  eaUmriae 
texaginia^  vuunpftU  triffiaU^  eohortet  decern ;  and 
Polybius  himself  uses  the  Latin  word  Ko6^is 
twice  in  his  history  of  Scipio's  Spanish  campaigns 
(zL  23,  33),  giving  in  the  first  of  these  passages 
an  explanation  of  the  term,  iral  haH^v  . . .  rpcif 
tnrtipas,  toDto  W  voAcrrca  rh  trinrrayixa  rwr  Tffw 
itafk  *Pe»fieuois  Ko6pris  . . .  where  it  must  be  home 
in  mind  that  Polybius  uses  the  words  rdjfUL^ 
ojlfuda^  and  tnrtlpa  indifferently,  to  denote  the 
maniple.  On  the  other  hand,  the  later  Greek 
writers  generally  designate  the  maniple  by  X^x^'v 
and  almost  invariably  employ  avtlpa  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  eokon.  Hence  oonsideFable  confusion 
is  apt  to  arise ;  and  Livy  has  rendered  his  de- 
scription of  the  order  in  which  Scipio  marshalled 
his  army  at  Zama  unintelligible  by  translating  rks 
tnrtlpas  in  the  text  of  Polybius  by  eohortet  instead 
o(mampuioi  (Liv.xxx.  33  ;  Polyb.  xv.  9)  ;  while 
Polybius  himself  is  guOty  of  an  inconsistency  in 
the  same  chapter  when  he  uses  the  expression  rtus 
r&¥  ypo<r^i*ixmf  mrtlpois^  for  the  ypwr^ijuixoi 
or  Velites  were  not  divided  into  maniples,  as  he 
most  distinctly  states  elsewhere. 

When  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  were  classified 
as  Velites,  Hastati,  Principes  and  Triorii,  the  co- 
hort contained  one  maniple  of  each  of  the  three  latter 
denominations,  together  with  their  complement  of 
Velites,  so  that  when  the  legion  contained  4000, 
each  cohort  would  connst  of  60  Triarii,  120 
Principes,  120  HasUti,  and  100  VeKtes,  in  all 
400  men. 

The  number  of  cohorts  in  a  l^on  being  always 
ten  (Cincius,  L  e. ;  Cic.  PkUip.  iv.  27 ;  the  words 
of  Isidor.  Orig.  ix.  3.  §  47,  are  evidently  corrupt), 
and  the  cohorts,  during  the  republic,  being  all 
e<iual  to  each  other,  the  strength  of  the  cohort 
varied  from  time  to  time  with  the  strength  of  the 
legion,  and  thus  at  different  periods  ranged  between 
the  limits  of  300  and  600.  They  were  reffularly 
numbered  from  1  to  10,  the  centurion  of  the  first 
oentuiy  of  the  first  maniple  of  the  first  cohort 
was  the  guardian  of  the  eagle,  and  hence  the  first 
cohort  seems  always  to  have  been  regarded  as 
superior  in  dignity  to  the  rest  (Caes.  R  C.  iil  64, 
Cic.  ad  AtL  v.  20.)  From  some  expressions  in  the 
description  given  by  Caesar  of  the  battle  of  Phar- 
aalia,  it  has  been  inferred  that  even  then  the  first 
cohorts  in  the  legions  were  more  numerous  than 
the  rest ;  and  thu  was  certainly  the  case  under  the 
empire,  when  they  were  termed  eokor^  nuUinrias^ 
and  contained  twice  as  many  soldiers  as  the  others. 
Thus  the  legion  described  by  Hyginns  amounted 
to  5280  men,  divided  into  ten  cohorts ;  and  of 
these,  the  first,  which  had  the  charge  of  the  eagle, 
consisted  of  960  men,  while  the  renuuning  nine 
had  480  each. 

The  word  cohort  lasted  as  long  as  the  word  le- 
gion, and  even  longer,  for  not  only  does  Ammianus 
(xxi.  13,  xxiiL  5)  speak  of  centuries  and  cohorts 
in  the  army  of  Julian,  but  eokon^  as  a  military 
term,  is  met  with  in  authors  after  Justinian.  But 
althouffh  eohortet  is  found  occasionally  in  the  wri- 
ters of  the  later  empire,  they  for  the  most  part 
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prefer  the  somewhat  vague  term  mmerij  which 
appears  in  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  and  perhaps 
even  in  Cicero  (adFam,  xi  10,  xii.  13).  Numeri 
seems  to  have  signified  strictly  the  muster  roll, 
whence  the  phrases  re/erre  m  mnnems,  diatribuere 
in  numeroe  (Plin.  Ep,  iiL  8,  x.  30,  SI),  and  thus 
served  to  denote  any  body  of  legionaries.  In  the 
Digest  and  the  two  Codes  it  is  used  sometimes  for 
a  century,  sometimes  for  a  cohort ;  by  Suetonius 
(  VeqHu,  6)  for  a  detachment  selected  fimm  three 
different  legions.  Nor  is  it  absolutely  restricted  to 
legionaries,  for  we  read  in  inscriptions  of  Nmmenu 
Britommm  (OrelL  1627),  Numeri  DalmoUarmm 
(Orat  dxxviii. ;  OrelL  8410),  while  Ammianus 
applies  it  to  cavaby  as  well  as  infantry,  and  to 
auxiliaries  as  well  as  legionaries  (xxiil  2).  In 
like  manner  the  Uter  Greeks  introduced  ipiOfuH 
or  pwfi€po\  for  coAorfes,  the  former  bei^g  the  ex- 
planation given  by  St  Chrysostom  in  his  exposition 
of  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  for  the  word 
avtipas^  while  Suidas  interprets  aw^iptu  by  m>6- 
fupa. 

Whenever  Cohon  occurs  in  the  Latin  classics  in 
connection  with  the  legion,  it  always  signifies  a 
specific  division  of  the  legion  ;  but  it  is  very  fre- 
quently found,  in  the  general  sense  of  battalton^  to 
denote  troops  altogether  distinct  from  the  legion. 
Thus  in  Livy  (iv.  39)  it  is  applied  to  a  body  of 
dismounted  cavalry,  to  the  force  of  the  allies 
(aiariae  ookorleB^  x.  40,  41 ;  cohon  Pelipmiy  xxr. 
14  ;  cohortem  ManontMj  xxxiiL  36,  &c),  to  the 
troops  of  an  enemy  (viL  7«  x.  40,  xxx.  36),  with 
various  other  modifications  ;  and  we  shall  be  called 
upon  to  speak  under  our  fifth  period  of  Chhortee 
praetorianae^  Cohoiie$  pedHatae^  CMortes  equiiatae, 
and  several  othem. 

ManipmluM, — ^The  original  meaning  of  this  word, 
which  is  dearly  derived  from  mamue^  was  a  hand- 
/kl  or  witp  qfhojf^  strom^/em^  or  the  /ub,  and  this, 
according  to  Roman  tradition,  affixed  to  the  end  of 
a  pole,  formed  the  primitive  military  standard  in 
the  days  of  Romulus  — 

Pertica  suspenses  portabat  longa  maniplos 
(Jnde  maniplans  nomina  miles  habet 

(Ovid.  Fa$i,  iiL  117;  compare  Plat  Rom,  8). 
Hence  it  was  applied  to  a  body  of  soldiers  serving 
under  the  same  ensign  (see  Varr.  L.L.  v.  8,  vL  85, 
who  connects  it  in  this  sense  directly  with  momft).* 
when  the  ponderous  mass  of  the  phalanx  was  re- 
solved into  small  companies  manhalled  in  open 
order,  these  were  termed  mampuii,  and  down  to  a 
very  late  period  the  common  soldiers  of  the  legion 
were  desi^ated  as'  man^mlaret  or  mampuiarii, 
terms  equivalent  to  gregaru  miliiee.  By  whom 
this  momentous  innovation  upon  the  tactics  of  a 
Roman  army  was  first  introduced,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  with  certainty  ;  but  from  the  remark 
of  Livy  (viiL  8),  that  a  change  in  the  equipment 
of  the  heavy-armed  soldiery  took  place  at  the 
period  when  they  began  to  receive  pay,  compared 
with  the  words  of  Plutarch  (CamifL  40),  we  may 
conjecture  that  the  revolution  was  brought  about 
in  part  at  least  by  the  greatest  general  of  whom 
the  infiint  republic  could  boast  —  Omiillus. 

When  the  phalanx  was  first  1»oken  up,  it  ap- 
pears (Liv.  viiL  8)  that  each  of  the  three  classes 
of  Hastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii,  contained  fif- 
teen maniples  ;  but  before  the  second  Punic  war 
(see  Cincius,  as  quoted  by  GelL  above)  the  num- 
ber of  maniples  in  each  of  these  cksscs  was  re- 
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dnced  to  ten,  m  ftated  by  Polybiot.  Henee  it 
ii  eaMj  to  calcubte  the  nuinber  of  toldien  in  each 
numipley  according  to  the  Twying  ntunben  in  the 
legioD,  it  being  alwaji  bone  in  mind  that  the 
Triarii  nerer  exceeded  600,  and  that  the  Vditet 
were  not  divided  into  maniples,  bot  diatribated 
eqoaUj  among  the  heavy -aimed  companiee. 

Sooae  writen,  eapecially  Le  Bean,  in  his  **  M^- 
moires  **  on  the  Legion,  maintain  that,  after  the 
distinctions  between  the  Hastati,  Prindpea  and 
Triarii  were  abolished,  and  the  legion  was  mar- 
shalled in  cohorts,  the  division  into  maniples  was 
no  longer  practised,  and  that  the  term  wuiaipmlut 
most  from  this  time  be  onderstood  to  indicate  either 
a  smaU  nomber  of  men  indefinitely,  or  a  mass  of 
ten  soldiers  quartered  in  the  same  tent.  No  one, 
however,  who  reads  without  prejudice  the  words  of 
Caesar  **  adeo  nt  pancis  mutatis  centarionibus, 
iidem  ordinea,  maaipulique  constaient  **  (B,  C  ii 
28,  Gompu  B,  (7.  il  25,  vi.  S3),  and  of  Tacitus, 
^'assistentera  concionem  quia  permizta  videbatur 
diserdere  in  manipolos  jubet  "*  {Anm,  i.  34),  to- 
gether with  the  still  more  explicit  expreesions  of 
Ammianns,  **omnes  eenturias  et  manipolos  et  co> 
hortes  in  eondonem  oonvocabat  **  (xxi  13.  f  9), 
repeated  almost  in  the  same  words  in  two  other 
passages  (xvii  13.  §  25,  xxiiL  5.  9  15),  can  doubt 
that  the  manipnlns  continued  to  the  very  last  to 
form  one  of  the  larger  subdivisions  of  the  legion. 
Indeed,  the  whole  system  of  classifying  and  naming 
the  centurions  upon  which  Le  Beau  himself  be- 
stows so  much  labour  and  ingenuity  is  unintelligible 
upon  any  other  supposition.  At  the  same  time 
it  cannot  be  denied  tnat  wtamipmlMi  must  sometimes 
be  taken  in  a  general  sense,  as  when  Tacitus  gives 
this  name  to  the  detachment  of  sixty  men,  sent 
into  Asia  by  Nero^  for  the  purpose  of  potting  Phuitos 
to  death.  (Am,  xiv.  58,  59.)  As  to  the  identity 
of  mampiiUu  and  eomtnbamimm^  no  doubt  Vegetius 
states  very  distinctly  that  the  centuries  were  divided 
into  vomtwberma^  and  adds  **  oontnbemium  autero 
■lanipulus  vocabatur,**  but  an  assertion  proceeding 
from  such  a  source  is  as  worthless  as  the  etymology 
by  which  it  is  followed  up. 

Centttriae,  —  The  distribution  of  soldiers  uto 
eeaimiae  must  be  regarded  as  coeval  with  the  origin 
of  Rome.  Plutarch,  as  noticed  above,  speaks  of 
the  force  led  by  Romulus  against  Amulius  as 
formed  of  centuries ;  and  from  the  close  connections 
between  the  centuries  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  the 
organization  of  the  military  force,  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  brieve  that  the  term  was  communicated  to 
the  ranks  of  the  phalanx.  For  a  long  period  after 
the  establishment  of  the  manipular  constitution,  the 
legion  contained  invariably  sixty  centuries,  and 
even  after  the  introduction  of  the  cohort  milliaria, 
we  have  no  good  evidence  to  prove  that  any 
change  took  place  in  this  respect  except  we  choose 
to  adopt  the  statements  of  Vegetius. 

Siffintm.  —  There  is  much  doubt  with  regard  to 
the  import  of  the  word  ngnum^  when  used  to  denote 
a  division  of  the  legion,  in  such  phrases  as  tiffm  unimt 
miiiies/erre  mxtlatjuMnt  (Liv.  xxv.  23)  ;  and  podero 
die  emit  umiMMtigni  mUiiUmB ....  peryit  ire  ad  uriem, 
(Liv.  xxxiiL  1.)  The  question  is,  whether  in 
these  passages  we  are  to  understand  that  a  maniple 
is  meant  or  a  century.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
admitted  that  after  the  legion  was  marshalled  by 
cohorts,  each  century  had  its  own  standard,  and 
in  so  fitf  as  the  earlier  ages  are  concerned.  Poly- 
bins  expressly  tells  us  that  there  were  two  standard- 
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bearers  (Mfot  ^mmtofipam)  in  each  maniple 
(see  also  Liv.  vitl  8).  On  the  other  band,  one  of 
the  names  given  by  Polybius  to  the  oaaniple  is 
whMh  seems  to  correspond  exactly  with 
and  Varro  in  his  glossary  of  military  tenna, 

Mamipmloe  exerdtns  minimas  menus  que  unum 
sequuntur  signum,**  to  which  we  may  add  Liv.  zxvii. 

14.,  **  tti  C.  Dedmius  Flaws signo  adrepto 

primi  hastati,  manipulum  eius  signi  se  sequi  jus- 
sisset,**  and  as  to  the  ivfljpar  c^f^au^^^6p0vt^  although 
there  were  two  standard•bearer^  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  were  two  standards. 

Ordo  generally  signifies  a  century,  and  orii'aeai 
dmeior  k  synonymous  with  aaalario,and  dtimre 
komnium  ordimem  means  to  be  one  of  the  prindpal 
centurions  in  a  legion.  On  the  ether  hand,  in  the 
celebrated  chapter  in  lAvj  (viiL  8.),  discussed 
above,  ardo  nndoobtedly  denotes  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal maniples,  and  when  we  read  in  book  xlii.  84. 
**  Mihi  T.  (^umctius  Flamininus  decmnum  ordinem 
hastatnm  adsignavit,**  the  speaker  seems  to  dedare 
that  he  had  been  rsised  frvm  the  ranks  to  the  post 
of  n  oentorion  in  the  10th  maniple  of  the  Hastati. 
These  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  exceptions. 

Omtmbermimm.  —  This  was  the  name  given  under 
the  empire  to  the  body  of  soldiers  who  wers  quar- 
tered together  in  the  same  teat ;  the  captain  of  the 
mess,  dectmme  sr  deemrioy  is  called  b^  Vegetina 
eapmi  0Mite/«niu,  and  Anuniaans  designates  the 
mess-mates  by  the  word  eomeorpondee. 

3.  f{adaii,Primeipetj  Triarii^  Pilami^  AtdtpUtmi, 
Anieaiffmaiu^  Frimeipia,  —  No  reasonable  doubt 
can  exist  that  the  HaetaH  wers  so  called,  from 
having  been  armed  with  a  kaela  (Hastati  died 
qui  primi  kaetis  pmgmabaml,  Varr.  Z.  £.  v.  89),  the 
Prirndpee  from  having  occupied  the  firont  line  (the 
etymology  of  Varro,  Lc'tM  here  not  distinct,  Prin- 
ciPBS  ^an  a  primeipio  gladiit)y  the  TWorM,  other- 
wise  named  Pihmi^  from  having  been  ranged  be- 
hind the  fint  two  lines  as  a  body  of  reserve  and 
armed  with  the  pilum  (Pilani,  qm  pilie . . . 
PiUmi  Tyiariiqmoqme  dieU  ifuod  m  oeie  tarHo  ordim^ 
extremiM  suUidio  depomtbamhtr  ;  qmod  hi  ewbeidebtmi^ 
ab  eo  tnbmdimm  diehtm^  a  qmo  PUuUmt^ 

AgiU  nu$tc  mUmdUe  ommet  qmm  aolad  triarti^ 

Varr.  L  e, ;  comp.  Liv.  viiL  8),  while  the  first  two 
lines  were  termed  collectively  Amtepilamij  fitmi 
standing  in  frtmt  of  the  Pilani,  In  process  of  time, 
it  came  to  pass,  that  these  designations  no  longer 
expressed  the  actual  condition  of  the  troops  to  which 
they  were  attached.  When  Polybius  wrote,  and 
long  before  that  period,  the  floMoH  were  not  armed 
with  hattoA,  but  in  common  with  the  Primcipet  bore 
the  heavy  pilum:  on  the  other  hand,  the  pilam 
carried  kaetae  and  not/n&i,  while  the  Prindpea  were 
not  drawn  up  in  the  fit>nt,  but  formed  the  second 
line.  The  origin  of  this  discrepancy  between  the 
names  and  the  objects  which  they  represented,  is 
somewhat  obscure,  but  perhaps  not  altogether  be- 
yond the  reach  of  a  very  simple  conjecture.  The 
names  were  first  bestowed  when  the  Roman  anny 
was  disciplined  according  to  the  tactics  of  the 
Grecian  phalanx.  At  tlwt  time  the  hastati  were 
the  skirmishers  armed  with  a  light  javelin  (the 
koala  ee/ttorft),  who  were  thrown  forward  in  ad- 
vance of  the  main  body,  and  it  is  with  reference  to 
their  ancient  duty  that  Ennius  in  the  eighth  book 
of  his  annals  uses  an  exprewion  no  longer  appli- 
cable in  his  day. 

**  Hastati  spaigunt  hastaa,  fit  forreoi  imber.** 
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In  ooiTobontion  of  this,  it  will  be  teen  from  ihe 
celebrated  cbaptetr  in  Liry  (riii.  8),  which  we 
have  diflcussed  at  length  above,  that  after  the  open 
order  had  been  established,  and  the  majority  of 
the  hastati  had  become  hoplites  (seatoh'),  one-third 
of  the  men  in  each  maniple  were  eqaipped  as  light 
troops  '^manipolus  leves  Tioenos  milites  ....  leves 
autem,  qui  hastam  tsntnm  gaesaqne  gererenL** 
The  Principes  were  the  front  ranks  of  the  phalanx, 
men  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  years  and  strength, 
clad  in  complete  defensive  armour,  and  hence  dis- 
tinguished by  Livy  {L  e.)  as  **  insignibus  maxime 
annis.^  The  Pikmi  were  in  the  rear  of  the  pha- 
lanx, and  as  the  opposing  hosts  approached  each 
other,  before  they  were  required  to  give  weight 
and  momentum  to  the  mass,  threw  the  heavy 
pilum  over  the  heads  of  their  comrades,  in  order 
to  break,  if  possible,  the  continuity  of  the  enemy^ 
line. 

Vegetius  uniformly  places  the  Principes  in  front 
(i.  20,  ii.  2,  15,  iiL  14),  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  read  the  sentences  in  which  they  are  mentioned, 
to  perceive  how  hopeless  is  the  confusion  which 
pervades  his  statements. 

Antstignam. — While  the  Hastati  and  Principes, 
taken  together,  were  sometimes  termed  Antepikun^ 
in  contnulistinction  to  the  Triarii,  so  the  Hastati 
alcme  were  sometimes  termed  Aniaiffnani^  in  oon> 
tradistinction  to  the  Principes  and  Triarii  taken 
together.  That  the  Antesignani  were  the  soldiers 
who  fought  in  the  front  ranks,  is  manifest  from 
almost  every  passage  in  which  the  word  is  found 
(e.  g.  Liv.  ii.  20,  viL  33)  ;  that  they  were  so  called 
from  being  plaoed  before  the  standards,  is  proved 
by  the  description  of  the  confusion  which  prevailed 
in  the  engagement  at  the  Thrasymene  lake,  **  Non 
ilia  (sc.  pugna)  ordinata  per  principes,  hastatoaque 
ac  triarios,  nee  ut  pro  signis  antesignani,  post  signa 
alia  pugnaret  acies  ^  (Liv.  zxiL  6)  ;  that  they 
were  not  the  Velites  is  clear  from  the  marshalling 
of  the  troops  before  Zama,  **vias  patentee  inter 
manipulos  antesignanorum  velitibus  complevit  ** 
(Liv.  XXX.  33,  who  here  translates  Polybius) ; 
that  they  were  the  soldiers  who  formed  the  first 
line  as  distinguished  from  the  second,  appears  from 
the  narratives  of  the  battles  against  the  Latins, 
**caesos  hastatos  principesquc,  stragem  et  ante 
signa  et  poet  signa  factam,  triarios  postremo  rem 
restituisse  *'  (Liv.  viii.  11), and  against  the  Tuscans, 
**cadunt  antesignani,  et  ne  nudentur  propugna- 
toribus  signa,  fit  ex  secunda  prima  acies  **  (Liv. 
ix.  39)  ;  and  from  these  two  quotations,  it  is 
ftirther  evident  that  the  position  of  the  **  signa  ^ 
was  behind  the  hastati  and  before  the  principes. 
These  signa  must  have  been  the  ordinaiy  standards 
of  the  maniples,  for  we  know  that  the  aquila  was 
in  the  custody  of  the  first  maniple  of  the  triarii. 
The  term  Anteiignaid  having  become  established 
as  denoting  the  front  ranks  in  a  line  of  battle,  was 
retained  in  this  general  sense  long  after  the  Hastati, 
Principes,  and  Triarii  had  disappeared  (see  C^aes. 
B,  C,  i.  43,  iiL  84,  where  they  are  the  oldest  and 
best  soldiers,  who  now  led  the  van.  Comp.  Varro 
ap.  Non.  «.  9.  AnUngncuioruai^ 

Another  term  employed  to  denote  the  front 
ranks  of  an  army  in  battle  array  is  JPrindpia^  and 
in  this  sense  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  Priucipia  or  chief  street  in  the  cainp,  and  from 
Principia^  which  in  the  later  writers,  such  as  Am- 
mianus  and  Vegetius,  is  equivalent  to  principa/eg 
mii»ic$  (Liv.  ii  65,  iil  22,  viii.  10  ;  Sisenn.  ap. 


Non.  f.  V.  mandmre;  Sail.  Jmg.  54  ;  Tac.  ffuL  il 
43  ;  comp.  Varr.  ap.  OelL  iii  4  ;  Terent  Eum.  iv. 
7,  and  note  of  Donatus  ;  Senec.de  FU,  beoL  14). 

PoaUignam  does  not  occur  in  any  author  earlier 
than  Ammianus  Marcellinns  (xviiL  8.  §  7,  xxiv.  6. 
§  9),  and  therefore  need  not  be  illustrated  here  ; 
the  Subtigiumtu  mile$  of  Tacitus  (HiaL  L  70,  iv. 
33)  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  VexiUariiy  who 
fall  under  our  next  period. 

Rorarii^  Aooenti^  FeretUarii,  Jaculatores^  Vdiles, 
ProeuttUom, 

Light-armed  troops  (levii  amuMiura)  were, 
from  the  first,  associated  with  the  hoplites,  but 
under  different  circumstances  and  difierent  names, 
at  different  periods. 

When  the  Hastati  had,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased 
to  act  as  tirailleurs,  their  place  was  supplied  by 
the  Rorarii  (Rorarii  died  ab  rora,  qui  oommitttbatU 
bellum  anlBy  idea  quod  ante  fxtrat  quam  pluxL,  Varro, 
Z^.  ^  viL  §  57),  whose  method  of  fighting  has  been 
described  above  (p.  495).  The  Acoeutiy  as  de- 
scribed by  Livy  (viiL  8),  were  inferior  in  equip- 
ment to  the  rorarii,  although  employed  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  seem  to  have  been  camp  followers  or 
servants  (Aocbnsos  mmutrtOom  CaUo  asas  icribii^ 
Vairo,  L  e,  and  ap.  Non.  MaroelL  s.  v.  aeeaui\  and 
hence  the  name  is  given  to  those  also  who  attended 
upon  magistrates  or  other  officials  (e,g,  Cic.  ad 
Fam,  iii.  7,  od  Q.  ^.  i  1.  §  4,  7).  At  a  later 
period  the  aemist  were  snpemumerariea,  who 
served  to  fill  up  any  \-acanciei  which  oocurred  in 
the  course  of  a  campaign  (Aocbnsi  dieehtrnjur  qm 
M  locum  mortuorum  milUum  aubiio  mbrogabamtur^ 
Fest  s.  v.),  persons  to  whom  Varro  gives  the  name 
of  adicriptivi  (quod  olim  ad$enbebaiUur  MermM, 
armoHM  mUitibut  qui  tueoederemt^  L,L,vvl%  56)  ; 
and,  according  to  Festus  (p.  198,  ed.  MUllerX  a<s 
OMstw  was  the  name  given,  originally,  to  the  op^ 
or  lieutenant  of  the  centurion,  a  buet  to  which 
the  Pseudo- Asoonioa,  perhaps,  refers,  when  he  says 
(in  Verr.  iL  28),  **  Aooauut  nomen  est  wdinis  et 
promotionis  in  militia,  ut  nunc  dicitur  prinoepa,  vel 
commentariensis  aut  comicnlarius.  Haec  enim 
nomina  de  l^ionaria  militia  sumnta  sunt^ 

Another  ancient  term  for  light>armed  soldiers- 
was  FermdarU,  a  word  found  in  the  Trinummus  of 
Plautus  (ii.  4.  55),  when/emtarius  amicug  signi- 
fies a  firiend  nimble  and  prompt  to  lend  assistance  ; 
in  Sallust  {CatiL  60),  **  Postquam  eo  ventum  est, 
undo  A/ereuiariis  proelinm  oommitti  posset ;  **  and 
even  in  Tacitus  (Atm,  xiL  35),  **ferentarius  gravia- 
que  miles.  ^*  The  terra  is  tvrice  explained  by 
Varro,  who,  in  his  treatise  De  Vita  Pofmli  Ramani, 
after  defining  acoensij  adds  (ap.  Non.  Marcell. 
8.  V.  Deeurio)^  **  Eosdem  etiam  quidam  vocabant 
/ereutarioB  qui  depugnabant  pugnis  et  lapidibus, 
his  armis  quae  /errmtur^  non  quae  tenerentnr ;  ^ 
and^  again  {L.  L,  vii.  §  57),  ^  Farmkuium  a 
fereudo  ....  aut  quod  ferentarii  equites  hi  dicti 
qui  ea  modo  habebant  anna  quae  /enrmtmr^  ut 
jaculum,^  whence  it  appears  that  horsemen  as 
well  as  foot-soldiers  were  sometimes  known  by 
this  appellation.  Rorarii  and  aeouui  stand  to- 
gether in  a  Ime  quoted  (Varro,  L  e.)  from  the 
Frivolaria  of  Plautus. 

Ubi  rorarii  estis?  en  sunt     Ubi  sunt  accensi? 
Ecce!  — 

**  Romrius  velox "  occurs  twice  in  the  fragments 
of  Lucilius ;  and  even  Symmachus,  in  one  of  hia 
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opittlet  (viH.  47X  dnws  an  Uhucf»tkiii  from  thii 
■onrce  **taiiiq«im  lerit  mwiUiiM  mile*  Ronriot 
•omilarU.** 

The  Petite*  called  who  ProeMiorm^  becMite 
they  were  employed  on  oatpoet  duty  when  the 
RoonaiH  were  encwnped  befera  an  enemy  (Featna, 
JL  0.x  vcfe  fint  fonned  into  a  corpa  at  the  aiege  of 
Capoa,  a.  c.  211,  aa  we  are  infonned  by  Iatj 
(xxTi.  4,  compu  zxxrtii  21,  and  VaL  Max.  iL  3 ; 
Frantin.  it.  7),  who  givca  a  minnte  deaeriptkm  of 
the  dreomatancca  which  led  to  their  inatitntion, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  armed. 
It  ia  true  that  the  hictorian  uaea  the  term  VdHea 
bdbre  the  epoch  in  qneation  (e.  g.  xxi  561,  zzit. 
S4)  ;  and  Polybiua,  in  like  manner,  apeaka  of 
Tpotr^oyiix^fiom  the  time  of  the  firtt  Punic  war  ; 
but  theie  expeaaiona  muat  be  nnderitood  to  in- 
dicate the  light-armed  troopa  aa  they  then  exiated, 
and  which,  after  the  name  Rcnrii  Ml  into  diaoae, 
were  styled  jaetJalom  or  irc(airomeTa(.  We 
must  not  eondnde  from  the  nanrntiTe  of  Litt,  that 
it  was  coatomary  for  the  Velitee  to  mount  behind 
the  cuTalry  ;  on  the  contiary,  the  abore  paamge  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  one  in  which  they  are  represented 
as  employed  in  this  manner,  although,  in  later 
times,  it  waa  by  no  means  uncommon  fcr  light- 
armed  troops  to  mingle  with  the  horsemen,  to  keep 
pace  with  them,  and  to  support  them  in  their 
opentinos  (Caesar,  B,0,  L  48,  ivi,  19,  ^.C  iii 
S4;  SalLJi9.91). 

The  foreign  light-armed  tieepa  will  be  notiead 
■nder  the  next  epoch. 

Tim  QffkenofiULegiom^ 

TrSmmi. —  The  chief  officers  of  the  legion  were 
the  Tribmi  Miiiimm,  rendered  by  the  Greeks 
XiAiopx®**  Tribtmtu  is,  unquestionably,  derired 
from  iribma;  and,  accoiding  to  Vano  (L.  £0,  t, 
I  81),  in  ancient  times  three  were  sent  to  the 
army, —  one  from  the  Ramnca ;  one  from  the 
Luceres  ;  one  from  the  Tities,  —  who  would  then 
he  the  commanders  of  the  original  le^on  of  8000. 
In  the  time  of  Polybiua,  the  number  m  each  legion 
was  six  ;  but  whoi  and  under  what  circnrostancca 
this  increase  took  place,  ia  unknown.  Two  paa- 
aages  from  Livy  (vii  5,  ix.  30),  to  be  more  par- 
ticularly adTorted  to  hereafter,  by  which  Sigonms 
endeavoured  to  throw  light  upon  the  question, 
admit  of  an  interpretation  totally  different  from 
that  which  he  has  assigned  to  them,  and  they 
leave  the  matter  altogether  in  doubt  After  the 
number  six  was  once  established,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  varied  for  many  centuries,  nor  do 
we  know  what  changes  wen  introduced,  in  this 
respect,  during  the  decline  of  the  empire.  The 
case  in  Livy  (xliL  35),  where  four  military  tri- 
bunes are  represented  to  have  been  choaen  from 
the  senate  to  command  four  legions,  supposing  the 
text  to  be  frulUess,  is  manifestly  quite  special. 

It  must  be  undentood  that  the  authority  of 
each  tribune  was  not  confined  to  a  particuhur  portion 
of  the  legion,  but  extended  equally  over  the  whole. 
In  order,  however,  to  prevent  confusion  and  colli- 
sion, it  was  the  practice  (Polyb.  vi.)  for  the 
tribunes  to  divide  thcmselTes  into  three  sections  of 
two,  and  each  pair  undertook  the  routine  functions 
for  two  months  out  of  the  six,  during  which  active 
operations  in  the  field  usually  kisted.  (Corop. 
Liv.xl.  41,  **Secnndae  legionis  Fulvins  tribunus 
militum  erat,  is  metuilmM  $ui$  dimuit  legionem.**) 
In  addition  to  the  duties  specified  by  Polybias, 
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and  already  detailed  under  CAaxRA,  and  lo  the 
general  SBperintendence  which  they  roust  have 
exereiaed,  we  perceive  that  they  nominated  the 
centurions,  and  assigned  to  each  the  company 
which  he  waa  to  coomiand.  They  presided  also  at 
courts-martial,  and  had  the  power  of  awarding  the 
higheat  punishments. 

Up  to  the  year  &  c  881,  the  tribunes  were 
by  the  eommandeia-in-chief,  that  is,  by  the 
kings  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  by  the 
consuls,  er  a  dictator,  aa  the  case  might  be.  In 
the  year  above  named  the  people  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  electing  either  the  whole  or  a 
certain  number,  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  (Liv. 
vii  5X  but  they  seem  to  have  allowed  matters  to 
return  to  a  great  extent  to  their  fbtmer  state  untQ 
B.  &  811,  when  it  waa  ordained  that  they  should 
choose  sixteen  frr  the  four  legions  (Liv.  ix.  30)  ; 
but  whether  this  embraced  a  whole  or  a  part  only, 
is  a  point  upon  which  we  are  again  left  in  doubt. 
From  this  time  frrward,  in  virtue  of  the  rogation 
then  passed,  the  people  continned  to  elect  the 
whole,  or,  at  all  eventa,  the  greater  number  until 
B.  c.  207,  when  the  consuls,  Claudius  Nero  and 
Livius  Saiinator,  appointed  tbue  tribunes  to  nineteen 
o«t  of  the  twenty-three  legions  of  that  year,  the 
people  taking  to  themselves  the  nomination  to  the 
first  fimr  onl^  (Liv.  xxviL  36).  When  war  waa 
dedand  agamst  Perseus  a.  a  171,  a  special  ad 
was  passed  that  the  military  tribunes  for  that  year 
should  not  be  elected  by  Uie  votes  of  the  people, 
but  should  be  nominated  by  the  eonsula  and 
pnetors  (Liv.  xlil  31.)  ;  the  aame  arrangement 
probably  waa  adopted  the  following  year,  for  it  ia 
particularly  mentioned  that  in  the  third  year  of 
the  war  (b.  c.  189),  the  people  named  the  tribunea 
of  four  legions,  which  were  kept  in  reserve  (Liv. 
xliiL  12)  ;  and,  finally,  in  the  fourth  and  last  year 
of  the  war  (a.c.  168),  the  senate  resolved  that 
the  tribunes  for  the  eight  legions  should  be  named 
one  half  by  the  people  and  one  half  by  the  consuls, 
Aemilius  Panlus  bemg  allowed  to  sdect  out  of  the 
whole  body  those  whom  he  considered  best  fitted 
for  serving  in  the  two  legions  which  he  was  about 
to  transport  into  Macedonia.  Polybiua  (vl  19) 
refers  incidentally  to  the  fiut  that  some  of  the 
tribunes  were  chosen  by  the  people,  and  some  by 
the  consuls,  but  without  specifying  the  woportions. 
and  this  division  of  patronage  probably  subsisted 
so  long  as  the  forms  of  the  constitution  were  main- 
tained, for  even  under  Augustus  the  people  re- 
tained some  power,  nominally  at  least,  in  the 
military  elections  ;  but  from  the  reign  of  Tiberiua 
these  offices  were  held  to  be  in  the  gift  of  the 
prince  exclusively.  It  is  dear  that  in  the  later 
ages  of  the  republic  the  nomination  of  tribunes, 
not  dected  by  the  people,  was  vested  not  in  the 
consuls  alone  but  in  proconsuls  also,  and  generally 
in  those  who  hdd  the  chief  command  in  an  army« 
Thus  Cicero,  when  in  Cilicia,  offered,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Brutus,  a  tribnneship  to  Scaptius  (Cic  ad 
AtL  vi.  3)  I  and  the  orator,  at  another  time,  gives 
a  hint  to  Caesar,  when  in  Oaul,  that  he  might 
bestow  a  tribuneship,  or  some  such  office,  on  Tre- 
batius  (Cic  adFam,  viL  5)  ;  while  Caesar  himself 
found,  to  his  cost,  that  he  had  attended  too  much 
to  the  claims  of  friendship  in  granting  these  ap- 
pointments. (Caes.  B.  G.  L  39.)  Those  tribunes 
elected  by  the  votes  of  the  people  wen  termed 
CkmiUati^  those  chosen  by  the  general  Bm/mli  ;  be- 
cause, says  Festus,  their  privileges  were  fixed  by 
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m  law  of  Rndlhu  Rufus.  (Lit.  tii,  6 ;  Pseud. 
Ascon.  in  Verr,  Act  i  30  ;  Festiu,  «.  v.  R^fiUi.) 
That  all  tribunes  wen  not  upon  an  equality  is 
dear  from  the  expression  of  Livy  (xli.  3.),  **  L. 
Atius,  trtbtauu  primu$  secundae  legionis;*'  and, 
from  the  Cornelian  law  quoted  by  Cicero  {Pro 
duent,  54),  where  the  tribunes  of  the  first  four 
legions  are  evidently  regarded  as  superior  to  others. 
How  this  precedence  was  regulated,  whether  by 
seniority,  by  the  mode  of  election,  or  by  some 
other  principle  we  cannot  determine. 

We  hare  seen  firom  Polybius  that  no  one  was 
eligible  to  the  office  of  tribune  who  had  not  served 
for  ten  years  in  the  infiuitry  or  five  in  the  cavalry. 
This  rule  admitted  of  exceptions,  for  we  find  that 
the  elder  Scipio  Africanus  was  tribune  of  the 
soldiers  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  (Liv.  xxiL  53),  al- 
though certainly  not  twenty  years  old  ;  and  Hor- 
tensius  rose  to  the  same  rank  in  his  second  cam- 
paign. Augustus  introduced  certain  regulations 
altogether  new.  He  permitted  the  sons  of  senators 
to  wear  the  Umiea  httdaoia  as  soon  as  they  as- 
sumed the  manly  gown,  and  to  commence  their 
military  career  as  tribunes,  or  as  commanders 
(prae/ecti)  of  cavalry  (Suet  Odav.  38).  Such 
persons  were  the  TVibum  LaHdami  (Sneton.  Dom. 
10),  whom  we  find  frequently  commemorated  in 
Ae  inscriptions  of  the  empire  (Orelli,  n.  133,  1665, 
2379,  3113,  3143,  3441),  and  to  these  we  observe 
allusions  in  Horace  {SaL  L  6.  25),  and  in  Statius 
(5^0.  V.  1.  07).  We  find  also,  in  one  passage  at 
least,  the  phrase  TVibunut  Avgukidamus  (SuetOM. 
10).  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  raw  youths 
entering  the  army  for  the  first  time  were  actually 
allowed  to  exercise  the  authority  which  the  name 
implies  ;  and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  in  their 
case  it  was  a  mere  honorary  title.  By  the  later 
emperors,  tribnneships  were  bestowed  without  re- 
ganl  to  the  birth  of  the  individual ;  and,  in  order 
tiiat  they  might  have  an  opportuni^  of  obliging  a 
greater  number  of  applicants,  the  poet  was  fre- 
quently conferred  for  six  months  only.  Hence,  we 
read  in  Pliny  {Ep.  iv.  4.  1),  *'  Hunc  rogo  aemeMtri 
iribunatu  splendidiorem  facias,**  and  in  Juvenal, 
^  Smteslri  vatum  digitos  circnmligat  auro,''^  where 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  gold  ring  which  formed 
one  of  their  insignia. 

Tribunes  were,  from  a  very  early  period,  distin- 
guished  by  their  dress  from  the  common  soldiers 
(Liv.  vii.  34),  and  their  equipments  and  rations 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  may  be  seen 
from  a  curious  letter  written  by  Valerian,  when  he 
bestowed  the  command  of  certain  battalions  of 
Saracens  on  Probus.  (Vopisc  Prob,  4.)  Under 
the  empire  they  were  attended  by  a  certain  num- 
ber of  egoparitoret^  or  of  soldiers  who  walked  be- 
fore them  (Lamprid.  Alex,  Sev.  52),  by  a  Vtoarau^ 
or  aide-de-camp  (Vopisc  Aurelian,  7.  10),  and  by 
a  person  termed  Oomicufariu$  TrUnnd  (Val.  Max. 
Ti.  1  ;  Frontin.  ill  14  ;  Orelli,  Inscripp,  Lot.  3465% 
who  was  probably  a  sort  of  fiigle-man  who  gave 
certain  signals  according  to  the  orders  which  the 
officers  wished  to  communicate  —  thus  we  meet 
with  the  Comicuhirius  of  a  centurion  (VaL  Max. 
▼I  1.  §  II),  of  a  propraetor  (Orell.  3486),  and 
others.  (Orell.  3487,  3522,  comp.  1251,  oomp. 
Suet  Dom.  17.) 

TrUmni  Coktyrtium. — It  has  been  miuntained  by 
some  critics,  that  in  addition  to  the  six  tribunes  of 
the  legions  there  were  ten  inferior  tribunes,  each 
of  whom  commanded  a  cohort    We  have  no  rca- 
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son  to  believe  that  any  such  tribunes  existed  eren 
so  late  as  Hadrian ;  for  Hyginus,  in  his  minute 
description  of  a  camp,  and  of  the  accommodation 
required  for  the  officers,  makes  no  mention  of  them. 
It  is  true  that  we  read  in  Caesar  {B,  C.  ii  20), 
and  in  Pliny  (Ep.  iii.  9  ;  comp.  Juv.  i  58  ;  Stat 
Sylv.  V.  96)  of  tribunes  who  commanded  cohorts ; 
but  those  in  Caesar  were  not  legionary  but  auxi« 
liary  cohorts,  and  such,  in  all  probability,  was  the 
cohort  alluded  to  by  Pliny. 

Under  Augustus  and  his  suooesson  TV&muu  was 
employed  with  reference  to  many  military  officer 
Thus  Velleius  Patereulus  tells  as  (iL  104),  that  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  Tnbumus  Cadrorum^  and 
in  inscriptions  we  meet  with  TYiUmus  Pradorianu* 
(Orell.  1133),  Tribumu  Fabrum  NavaUum  (Oiell. 
3140),  and  many  others^ 

Centttrumes, —  Next  in  rank  to  the  Tribunoa 
was  the  CaUmrio^  who,  as  the  name  implies,  com- 
manded a  century;  and  the  centuiy,  beuig  termed 
also  ordoj  the  centurions  were  frequently  designated 
ordinum  dudoret  (hence,  adimere  ordineM^  qjffhrre 
ordmesy  onUnet  tn^rors,  &c),  words  represented 
in  the  Greek  historians  by  iicarotn-dpxns  or  ro- 
^lapxosy  and  more  rarely  by  KoxBey6s.  The 
number  of  centurions  in  a  legion  was  sixty,  that 
being  at  all  epochs  the  number  of  centuries. 
(Dionys.  ix.  107  ;  Tac.  Ann.  I  32.) 

The  moral  qualities  desired  in  a  centurion  are 
described  by  Polybius  (vL  24),  who  tells  us  that 
those  regarded  as  best  adapted  for  the  office  were 
persons  not  so  much  remarkable  for  daring  valour 
as  for  calmness  and  sagacity  ;  men  not  eager  to 
begin  a  battle  at  all  hazards,  but  who  would  keep 
their  ground  although  overwhelmed  by  a  superior 
foroe,  and  die  rather  than  quit  their  post  Their 
chief  ordinary  duties  were  to  drill  the  soldiers,  to 
inspect  their  arms,  clothing,  and  food,  to  watch  the 
execution  of  the  toils  imposed,  to  visit  the  centinelss 
and  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  their  men,  both  in 
the  camp  and  in  the  field.  They  sat  as  judges 
also  in  minor  offences,  and  had  the  power  of  in- 
flicting corporal  punishment,  whence  their  badge 
of  ofilce  was  a  vine  sapling,  and  thus  vUis  is  fre- 
quently used  to  denote  the  office  itselC  (Tac.  Atuu 
i.  23 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xiv.  1  ;  Martial,  x.  26  ;  comp. 
Juv.  viii.  247,  xiv.  193,  viiem  poses  Ubdio  ;  Spar- 
tian.  Hadrian,  10.) 

According  to  the  system  described  by  Polybius^ 
the  centurions  were  chosen  according  to  merit  by  the 
tribunes  {i^iX^lw  raJiidpxovs  iLpurrlyhiy\  subject, 
however,  it  is  evident,  to  the  control  of  the  consuls 
(see  Liv.  xlii.  33,  34)  ;  during  the  decline  of  the  le^ 
public,  it  was  notorious  that  tAese  posts  were  made 
an  object  of  mercenary  traffic  (Qu&m  enim  pomnmu 
imperaiorem  <Uiquo  in  numero  putare^  cuius  in  ejcer^ 
diu  veneaat  ceniuriahu  d  vemerini  t  Cic  pro  Le^, 
Manil.  13.  Qiadf  omturiatus  palam  vendUosf  Cic. 
in  Piton,  36) ;  and  under  the  empire,  the  greatest 
corruption  prevailed  (Tac  IlisL  i.  52,  lii.  49; 
Plin.  Ep.  vi  25),  although  many  laws,  as  may  be 
seen  upon  reference  to  the  codes,  were  promuU 
gated  from  time  to  time  to  remedy  such  disorders. 
The  regular  pay  of  the  centurions  is  considered 
under  another  head  [Stipbnoium]  ;  but,  in  addition 
to  this,  their  income  was  increased  by  the  money 
which  they  received  from  the  soldiers  for  leave 
of  absence,  exemption  from  fatiguing  or  disagree- 
able duties,  and  other  indulgences.  This  abuse,  so 
subversive  of  all  discipline,  probably  arose  during 
the  confusion  of  the  civil  wars,  and  gradually  bo- 
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cune  to  intolerable  that  Otho,  to  satisfy  all  par- 
ties, granted  to  the  ceDtorions  a  fixed  sam  out  of 
ihe  imperial  exchequer  as  a  compensation  for  these 
onoloments ;  and  his  example,  in  this  respect,  was 
foUonred  by  the  most  worthy  of  his  successors. 
(Tae.  ffisL  L  46 ;  comp.  i  17.)  Even  the  tribunes 
q»pear  to  have  derived  perquisites,  called  atelia- 
tencM,  from  the  rations  (^  the  soldiers,  and  these, 
although  for  a  time  strictly  prohibited,  were 
eventcully  recognised  as  lawfuL  (Spartian.  Hadr, 
10  ;  Spartian.  Fe»eeiin,  Nig.  3 ;  Lamprid.  Ale», 
&m.  15 ;  Cod.  12.  tiL  38.  s.  12 ;  Cod.  Theod.  7. 
tit.  4.  s.  28.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  Polybins  that  of  the  two 
oentorions  in  each  maniple  the  one  first  chosen 
took  the  command  of  the  right  division  {6  fity 
spAros  alptBtU  Trf^trat  rod  of^iov  fi4pous  riis 
nrcipof),  the  other  of  the  left  The  century  to 
the  right  was  considered  as  the  first  century  of  the 
mani{^e,  and  its  commander  took  precedence  pro- 
bably with  the  title  PrioTj  his  companion  to  the  left 
being  called  Potterior,  the  priores  in  each  of  the 
three  divisions  of  Triarii,  Principes,  and  Hastati 
being  the  ten  centurions  first  chosen.  (Polyb.  vL 
24.)  So  long  as  these  divisions  were  recognised, 
all  the  centurions  of  the  Triarii  appear  to  have 
ranked  before  those  of  the  Principes,  and  all  the 
centurions  of  the  Principes  before  those  of  the 
Hastati  Moreover,  since  the  maniples  were 
numbered  in  each  division  frt>m  1  to  10,  there  was 
probably  a  regular  progression  frt>m  the  first  cen- 
turion of  the  first  maniple  down  to  the  second 
«entiirion  of  the  tenth  maniple. 

The  first  centurion  of  the  first  maniple  of  the 
Triarii,  originally  named  (Li v.  vii.  41)  Centurio 
Primus^  and  afterwards  Ceniwrio  PrimipUij  or 
simply  PrimijMuj  occupied  a  very  conspicuous 
position.  He  stood  next  in  rank  to  the  Tribuni 
militum;  he  had  a  seat  in  the  mHitaiy  council 
(Polyb.  vL  24)  ;  to  his  charge  was  committed  the 
eagle  of  the  legion,  whence  he  is  sometimes  styled 
AqtttH/er  (VaL  Max.  i  6.  §  11 ;  Tac.  HisL  iiL  22; 
Dionys.  x.  Z%\  and,  under  the  empire  at  least,  his 
office  was  very  lucrative  {JoeupUUm  aquilam^  Juv. 
ziv.  Id7  ;  Mart  i  32,  vl  58). 

A  series  of  terms  connected  witb  these  arrange- 
ments are  furnished  by  the  narrative  which  Sp. 
Ligustinus  gives  of  his  own  career  in  the  34th 
chapter  of  the  42d  Book  of  Livy.  He  thus 
enumerates  the  various  steps  of  his  promotion: 
**  Mihi  T.  Quinctius  Flamlninus  decumum  ordmem 
hattatum  adsignavit ...  me  imperator  dignum  ju- 
dicavit  cuij^rtuiKm  htutatum  prions  cetUurias  ad- 
signaret  ...  a  M\  Acilio  mihi  primus  prineeps 
prwris  eeniuriae  est  adsignatus .  •  .  quater  intra 
pauooe  annos  primum  pilum  dwti.^  The  gradual 
ascent  firam  the  ranks  being  to  the  post  of  cen- 
turion :  1.  In  the  tenth  maniple  of  the  Hastati  2. 
In  the  fint  century  of  the  first  maniple  of  the  Has- 
tati 3.  In  the  first  century  of  the  first  maniple  of 
the  Principes.  4.  In  the  first  century  of  the  first 
maniple  of  the  Triarii 

But  even  after  the  distinction  between  Hastati, 
Principes,  and  Triarii  was  altogether  abolished, 
and  they  were  all  blended  together  in  the  cohorts, 
the  same  nomenclature  with  regard  to  the  centuries 
and  their  commanders  vras  retained,  although  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  perceive  how  it  was  applied. 
The  cohorts  being  numbered  from  1  to  10,  and 
the  first  cohort  having  unquestionably  the  prece- 
dence over  the  others^  we  may  suppose  that  the 
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rest  took  tank  in  like  manner  in  regular  order, 
each  containing  three  maniples.  The  first  maniplo 
in  each  cohort  may  have  been  considered  as  repre> 
senting  Triarii  according  to  the  ancient  arrange- 
ment, the  second  maniple  in  each  cohort  as  repre- 
senting Princines,  the  third  as  representing  Hastati. 
If  this  hypothesis  be  admitted,  the  PrimipUus^ 
whom  we  find  mentioned  down  to  a  very  late  date, 
was,  under  the  new  system,  the  first  centurion  of 
the  fint  maniple  of  the  first  cohort,  and  as  such  had 
as  formerly  the  change  of  the  eagle ;  thus  also, 
when  Caesar  says  (B,  C.  iii  64),  "  Hoc  casu 
aquila  conservatur  omnibus  primae  cohortis  centn- 
rionibus  interfectis  praeter  prindpem  prioreniy^'*  he 
must  intend  to  designate  the  first  centurion  of  the 
second  maniple  of  the  first  cohort,  who  would  at 
full  length  have  been  denominated  primus  prinaps 
prior;  in  like  manner,  "  Cretensi  bello  octavum 
princtpem  duaeU  ^  (Ep,  ad  Brut,  i  8)  will  denote 
the  second  maniple  of  the  eighth  cohort,  ^  Q. 
Fulginius  ex  primo  hastato  legionis  XIV.  qui 
propter  eximiam  virtutem  ex  inferioribus  ordinibus 
in  eum  locum  pervenerat  **  (Cues.  B,  C,  i  46),  and 
^  Cum  signifer  primi  hastaH  signum  non  posset 
movere  loco  "  (Cic  de  Div.  i  35),  the  third  maniple 
of  the  first  cohort 

That  great  differences  of  rank  existed  among  the 
centurions  is  evident  firom  the  phrases  primores 
oeiUuriottum  (Liv.  xxvi  5),  primi  ordines  (i  s.  chief 
centurions,  Caes.  B,  C,  vi.  6),  as  opposed  to  tn/e- 
riores  ordines  (Caes.  B.  C,  i.  46),  and  infimi  ordines 
(Ibid.  ii.  35)  ;  and  that  promotion  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  grade  frequently  took  place,  is  evident 
from  the  career  of  Ligustinus  as  detailed  by  him- 
self (Liv.  xlii  34),  of  Scaeva,  who  was  raised  **  ab 
octavis  ordinibus  ad  primum  pilum  ^*  (Caes.  B.  C, 
iii  53)  for  his  gallant  conduct  at  Dyrrhachium, 
and  from  many  other  passages  of  which  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  quote  one  from  Caesar  (B.  G.  vi  42) : 
^  Centuriones  quorum  nonnulli  ex  in/srioribus  ordi^ 
nibus  reliquarum  legionum  virtutis  causa  in  supo" 
riores  erant  ordines  huius  legionis  traducti ;"  but 
we  are  ignorant  whether  in  ordinary  cases  this 
promotion  proceeded  regularly,  or  was  conducted 
according  to  any  fixed  principle.  While  on  the 
onQ  hand  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that  there  was 
some  regular  progression,  from  such  observations  as 
^^  Erant  in  ea  legione  iortissimi  viri  centuriones 
qtU  jam  primis  ordinibus  appropinquareni  "  (Caes. 
B.  G»  V.  44),  and  while  it  is  probable  that  such 
was  actually  the  case  when  the  legion  became  per- 
manent, so  on  the  other  hand  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  promotion  could  have  been  systematic  during 
the  long  period  when  the  legions  were  disbanded 
annually,  since  the  choice  of  the  centurion  depended 
entirely  upon  the  discretion  of  the  tribunes  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  general,  who  was  himself 
changed  firom  year  to  year,  so  that  those  who  served 
together  in  one  season  might  be  in  different  legions 
and  different  countries  the  next  Nor  was  it  im- 
constitutional  for  a  centurion  who  had  commanded 
one  of  the  higher  companies  to  be  called  upon  sub- 
sequently to  fiU  lower  stations :  this  was  not 
common,  as  we  perceive  from  a  case  in  which 
streimous  resistance  was  offered  by  twenty-three 
centurions  **  qui  primoe  piles  duxerant  **  to  enrolling 
unless  their  former  rank  was  guaranteed  to  them 
(Liv.  xlii.  32, 33),  but  this  resistance  was  overcome, 
and  it  was  held,  that  the  consul  ought  not  to  be 
prevented  from  assigning  that  post  to  any  individual 
in  which  his  services  were  likely  to  prove  most 
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valuaUe  to  the  itate.  It  wm  not  unti]  the  jeu 
B.  c.  341,  that  a  law  was  pasBcd  hj  which  it  was 
ordained,  that  no  one  who  had  hdd  the  office  of 
military  tribune  should  be  eligible  as  a  centurion 
(»«  quis^  vbi  trilmnut  milUum/mtaetjpottM  ordiimm 
duetor  taaeL,  Lir.  vii.  41),  and  at  that  time  the 
Kgulation  was  made  in  consequence  of  the  dislike 
entertained  by  the  soldiers  to  a  pnrticuUir  individual 
who  during  a  succession  of  years  had  been  alter- 
nately a  tribune  and  primipilus. 

Optiones. — In  like  manner  as  the  tribunes  named 
the  centurions,  so  each  centurion  named  his  own 
lieutenant,  who  is  called  by  Polybius  ohpaiy6t^  be- 
cause  his  station  was  in  the  rear  of  the  company. 
By  Livy  (viii.  8),  a  subaltern  of  this  kind  is  named 
atJiceKhirioy  but  the  individual  there  mentioned  was 
selected  for  a  particuUr  purpose,  and  it  seems  dear 
from  Varro  and  Festus  that  the  regular  term  was 
optio^  which  signifies  in  general  a  person  chosen 
{cptatfa\  by  another  as  an  assistant  They  agree 
as  to  the  etymology,  but  the  former  (L.  Z.  ▼.  91) 
confines  the  term  to  the  lieutenant  chosen  originally 
by  the  decurio  in  a  troop  of  cavalry,  and  adds  that 
the  tribunes  had  assumed  to  themselves  the  patron- 
age, **  Qoos  hi  (sc  demrumai)  prime  administros 
ipsi  sibi  adoptabant,  opiUmea  vocari  coepti,  quos 
nunc  propter  ambitiones  tribuni  fiiciunt,*^  while  the 
words  of  the  latter  (p.  198,  ed.  MUller),  although 
very  corrupt,  seem  to  imply  that  they  had  been 
originally  appointed  by  the  tribunes,  and  the  nomi- 
nation afterwards  transferred  to  the  centurions: 
*^Optio  qui  nunc  dicitur,  antea  appellabatur  Ae~ 
oennu^  his  adjutor  dabatur  a  Trib.  Militum,  qui 
ex  CO  tempore,  quem  velint,  centurionibus  per- 
missum  est  optare,  etiam  nomen  ex  fiu:to  sortitns 
est.**  The  explanation  in  the  Excerpta  of  Paulus 
Diaconus,  is  somewhat  different  from  either :  *^  Op- 
Ho  est  optatio,  sed  in  re  militari  oplio  appellatur 
is,  quem  decurio  aut  centurio  optat  sibi  remm 
privatarum  ministrum,  quo  facilius  obcat  publica 
officia"  (p.  184,  ed.  MUller). 

Fourth  Period,  From  the  timei  of  the  QracdU 
until  the  down/itll  of  the  Republic.  —  The  century 
which  immediately  preceded  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  constitution,  was  above  all  others  a  season 
of  restless  excitement  and  revolution.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  organic  changes  was  introduced  into  the 
army,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  commonly 
ascribed  to  Marius,  but,  although  he  was  un- 
doubtedly the  author  of  many  most  important 
modifications,  others  not  less  vital  were  the  result 
of  the  new  position  assumed  by  the  Italian  states  ; 
and  some  must  have  required  so  much  time  for 
their  full  development,  that  they  could  scarcely 
have  been  the  work  of  a  single  individual.  We 
shall  call  attention  very  briefly  to  the  leading 
features  of  the  new  system,  in  so  far  as  they  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  pages  of  Sallust,  Caesar,  and 
Plutarch,  who  must  be  here  regarded  as  our  chief 
guides. 

1.  In  the  first  consulship  of  Marius,  the  legions 
were  thrown  open  to  citizens  of  all  grades,  without 
distinction  of  fortune.     (See  above.) 

2.  The  whole  of  the  legionaries  were  armed  and 
equipped  in  the  same  manner,  all  being  now  fur* 
nished  with  the  pilum  ;  and  hence  we  see  in  Taci- 
tus (Aim.  xiL  35)  the  pila  and  pladii  of  the  legion- 
aries, opposed  to  the  hastae  and  epathae  of  the 
auxiliaries. 

3.  The  legionaries  when  in  battle  order  were  no 
longer  arranged  in  three  lines,  each  consisting  of  j 
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ten  maniplei  with  an  open  space  between  each  ma- 
niple, but  in  two  lines,  each  consisting  of  five  co- 
horts with  a  space  between  each  cohort 

4.  The  younger  soldiers  wei-e  no  longer  placed  in 
the  front,  but  in  reserve,  the  van  being  composed 
of  veterans  as  may  be  seen  from  various  passages 
in  Caesar. 

5.  As  a  necessary  result  of  the  above  arrange- 
ments, the  distinction  between  Hastati,  Prindpes, 
and  Triarii  ceased  to  exist  These  names,  as  i^iplied 
to  particular  ckisses  of  soldiers,  are  not  found  in 
Caesar,  in  Tadtns,  in  the  treatise  of  H3rginns  on 
castrametation,  nor  in  any  writer  upon  military  af- 
fiiirs  after  the  time  of  Marius,  while  Varro  explains 
them  as  terms  no  longer  in  use.  The  words  Haa^ 
tatus  and  Princeps  occur  at  a  later  period,  in  con- 
nection with  the  legion,  but  are  used  only  with 
reference  to  the  precedence  of  the  centuries  and  of 
the  officers  by  wnom  they  were  commanded,  as  we 
have  pointed  out  when  treating  of  the  eeitiitrionet. 

6.  The  Velites  disappeared.  The  skirmishers, 
included  under  the  general  term  levis  arma/vro, 
consisted  fcff  the  most  part  of  foreign  mercenaries 
possessing  peculiar  skill  in  the  use  of  some  national 
weapon,  such  as  the  Balearic  slingers  (Jimditores\ 
the  Cretan  archers  ($a^ilarii\  and  the  Moorish 
dartmen  {JaculatortM).  Troops  of  this  description 
had,  it  is  true,  been  employed  by  the  Romans  even 
before  the  second  Punic  war  (Liv.  xxii.  37),  and 
were  denominated  letfium  armtionun  (s.  itrmorum) 
aauiUa  (Liv.  L  e,  and  xlil  65,  where  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Velitea\  but  now  the  leoie 
armaiura  consisted  exdusivdy  of  foreigners,  were> 
formed  into  a  regular  corps  under  their  own  officers, 
and  no  longer  entered  into  the  constitution  of  the 
legion ;  indeed,  the  terms  legiomirius  and  letis 
armatura  became  opposed  to  each  other  in  the 
Latin  writers,  just  as  thrKtrai  and  ^iKoi  among 
the  Greeks  (e.g.  **ceciderttnt  ex  levi  armatura 
occxxiv.  ex  legionariis  cxxxviii,**  Auct  </«  ^. /Tts- 
pan,  24,  comp.  Tacit  Amuu.  16).  The  word 
veliies  is  not  found  in  Caesar,  and  that  they  had 
ceased  to  exist  when  Livy  wrote  is  dear  from  the 
expression  in  his  description  of  the  battle  of  Zama, 
where  after  having  used  the  word  **  velitibus,**  he 
adds  the  explanation  **  ea  tunc  levis  armatura  erat  ** 
(xxx.  33).  When  operations  requiring  great  ac- 
tivity were  undertaken,  such  as  could  not  be  pm- 
formed  by  mere  skirmishers,  detachments  of  le- 
gionaries were  lightly  equipped,  and  marched 
without  baggage,  for  these  special  services  ;  and 
hence,  the  frequent  occuirenoe  of  such  phrases  as 
eagpediti^  eapediH  m»liie»j  expediiae  eoAorfes,  and  even 
ea^oeditae  leffionee, 

7.  The  cavalry  of  the  legion  underwent  a  change 
in  every  respect  analogous  to  that  which  took  place 
in  regard  of  the  light -armed  troops.  Whoever 
reads  with  attention  the  history  of  Caesar'b  cam- 
paigns in  Gaul,  will  perceive  that  the  number  of 
Roman  equites  attached  to  his  army  was  very  small, 
and  that  they  were  chiefly  employed  as  aide-de- 
camps, and  on  confidential  missions.  Gn  the  other 
hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  bulk  of  his  cavalry  con- 
sisted of  foreigners,  a  fiict  which  becomes  strikingly 
apparent  when  we  read  that  Ariovistus  having 
stipulated  that  the  Roman  general  should  come  to 
their  conference  attended  by  cavalry  alone,  Caesar 
feeling  no  confidence  in  his  Gaulish  horse,  dis- 
mounted them  and  supplied  their  place  by  soldiers 
of  the  tenth  legion.  {B.  G,  i.  42.)  In  like  manner 
they  ceased  to.  form  part  of  the  legion,  and  frov 
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l3u9  dnw  forward  we  find  the  I«gioos  and  the 
csTsIiy  epokcn  of  as  completely  diftinct  from  each 
other  (ei^.  Caewr,  B.  (7.  t.  1 1, 18  ;  Appiu,  B.  C 
T.  5>.  Whether  there  was  not  to  a  certain  extent 
a  return  to  the  ancient  •jatem  nndcr  the  empire,  ia 
a  question  which  will  fiill  to  be  eonndered  in  the 
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8.  When,  after  the  tennination  of  the  Socio]  War, 
a  huge  proportion  of  the  inhabitantt  of  Italy  were 
admitted  to  the  pRTiiege  of  Roman  dtixene,  the 
ancient  distinctioB  ao  long  maintained  between  the 
JwgixmM  and  the  jbeii  at  once  dimppeared,  all  who 
had  fonwri  J  aerred  ae  Soeii  became  ae  a  matter 
of  r^ht  incorpomed  with  the  legionei,  and  an 
armj  daring  the  lait  yean  of  the  repablie  and 
nndcr  the  Mrlier  emperon  eonsitted  of  Aomomm 
Legitma  of  AmsUia  g.  AmiriUarMt  the  latter  term 
compKheMling  troopi  of  all  kindi»  except  the 
l^gjona  and  t^  impoial  gnarda,  whether  in&ntry 
or  cavalry,  light  anned  or  heavy  armed,  merce- 
naries in  the  pay  of  the  state  or  contingents  for- 
Dished  at  the  cost  of  kmgs  and  cities  in  alliance 
with  Rome.  The  infimtry,  not  legionary,  was  for 
the  most  part  oiganiscd  in  battsJions  called  co- 
kortea^  the  caTalry  in  sqnadfons  called  o/oe,  the 
nnmbeis  in  each  eoAon  mid  ala  varying  according 
to  dreamstances,  and  hence  sach  phnues  as  aloe 
amtiUaqm  eokorlimm  (TaciL  Anm.  iv.  5) ;  ogmm 
Itjfiamum  olmcokotietqm  firutmmiAmL  (Tacit  H. 
iL  II.)  Whenever  the  word  socii  is  applied  to 
troops  afler  the  date  of  the  Marric  war,  it  is  gene- 
rally to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  atunUarw, 
although  a  distinction  is  occasionally  drawn  be- 
tween soon  in  the  sense  of  the  civilised  allies  or 
subjects  of  Rome,  and  the  barbarian  Germans, 
Nomidians,  Spaniards  and  others  who  are  more 
specially  termed  ammiiarei  (AtTXiLiAaas  dieumbw 

DiacX  In  the  description  of  the  army  of  Oerma' 
nieus,  as  manhalled  to  encounter  Arminius,  sockw 
cokoHea  is  used  in  the  most  extended  signification, 
for  wo  are  told  that  the  army  was  composed  of 
flauriUorvt  CfalU  Qiwutflsioiis,  vedilft  aagiUariiy 
fuaimor  Ugfiome^  dmae  pnetonat  eokorim  ae  ddeeti 


aagitUaii,  cbtxaak  todamm  edkortn, 

9.  The  manner  of  levying  troops  in  Italy  must 
lily  have  changed  with  this  change  of  dr- 

We  are  destitute  of  any  definite  in- 
formation, but,  in  all  probability,  a  system  of  con- 
scription was  established  and  canied  out  by  means 
oiQmqmimioni,  such  as  wen  occasionally  appointed 
in  ancient  times  when  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  finding  men  (see  Liv.  xxiL  1 1  $  camp.  Cic.  ad 
AtLril  10;  Hirt,  B.  Aka,  2) ;  and  we  find  that 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  was  not  satisfied  with  ob- 
tainiag  volunteers,  whom  he  regarded  as,  for  the 
most  part,  an  indifierent  class  cl  soldier^  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  necessity  of  reeniiting  the  legions 
•"  delectibas.**    (iinn.  iv.  4.) 

10.  The  most  important  change  of  all,  in  so  fiur 
as  society  at  large  was  concerned,  was  that  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted,  the  establishment 
namely  of  the  military  prt^btwoa,  and  the  distinc- 
tion now  first  introduced  between  the  civilian  and 
the  soldier.  This  naturally  led  to  the  abrogation 
of  the  rule,  still  in  foree  when  Polybius  wrote,  by 
which  no  one  could  hold  any  magistracy  (voAi- 
Tu^v  andiP)  until  he  had  completed  ten  years  of 
military  service,  a  rule  which  bad  fidlen  so  com* 
pletely  into  desuetude  in  the  course  of  sixty  or 


ity  yean  afterwards,  that  we  see  Cicero  pass^ 
iqg  through  all  the  highest  dignities  and  attaining 
to  the  consulship,  although  his  experience  of  f 
military  life  was  limited  to  a  single  campaign  under 
Ponpeins  Strabo. 

Fifth  Period,  PnmUftttaUukmmd  of  Oe  Im- 
perial poMfmrnmi  wmtU  tU  age  of  the  Amkmimeg^ 
B.  a  31 — A.  0. 150. — We  shall  be  enabled  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  the  materials  which  constituted  an 
imperial  army  during  the  fint  two  centuries  of  our 
era  by  nassing  under  review  the  various  kinds  of 
troops  for  which  Hyginus  proposes  to  provide  ac- 
eommodation  in  the  camp,  whose  constrnction  ho 
describes  [CAsraA].  We  shall  not  take  these 
precisely  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named  by 
him,  but  shall  endeavour  to  anange  them  sys- 


joUly. 

A  regtdar  army  during  this  period  consisted  of 
a  certain  number  of  Lf^omm  and  of  Smpfdemtmda^ 
the  Supplementa  being  again  divided  into  the  im- 
perial guards,  which  appear  under  several  ditfcrent 
forms,  distinguished  by  different  names  ;  and  the 
Auaiiia,  which  were  subdivided  into  Sodae  Co- 
korU$  and  A'a^ioiMS,  the  latter  being  for  the  most 
part  barbarians. 

1.  The  Uigiomtg^  as  we  have  already  had  oeoa* 
sion  to  point  out,  although  still  composed  of  per* 
sons  who  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  Rmnan  dtiaens, 
were  now  railed  almost  exdusively  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  snd  hence  Tiberius,  when  about  to  under* 
take  his  loQg  projected  progress  through  the  pro- 
vinces, alleged  as  one  of  his  excuses  for  quitting 
Italy,  the  necessity  of  recruiting  the  legions  by 
a  regukr  levy  or  conscription.  (Tac.  Amu  iv. 
4.)  The  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  and 
each  cohort  into  six  centuries ;  the  fint  cohort, 
which  had  the  custody  of  the  eagle,  was  double 
the  sise  of  the  others,  and  contained  960  men,  the 
remaining  cohorte  contanied  each  480  men ;  and 
consequently  each  ordinary  century  80  men,  the 
total  strength  of  the  legion  being  thus  5280  men. 

2.  Ltgioitmm  VesriUarii.  The  term  Vueiilarii  or 
VtgiUoj  which  is  found  repeatedly  in  Tacitus,  baa 
proved  a  soures  of  the  greatest  embarrassment  to 
oommentoton,  and  a  vast  number  of  hypotheses, 
all  of  them  highly  nnsatisfoctory,  have  been  pro- 
pounded in  order  to  reconcile  the  statemente  of  the 
historian,  which  at  fint  sight  appear  replete  with 
oontradictions.  But  the  difficulty  has  arisen  en- 
tirdy  from  almost  all  critics  having  entered  upon 
a  wrong  path  from  the  very  fint,  starting  upon  the 
supposition  that  VexiUarii,  in  every  case,  denoted 
troops  of  the  same  kind,  whereas,  in  reality,  the 
word  is  a  general  term  ;  and  we  must  ascertain  ite 
dgnification  in  each  particular  case  from  the  words 
with  which  it  is  hnmediately  joined  or  the  general 
context  of  the  passage.  Vegitimm  is  used  in  the 
eariiest  account  of  the  manipular  legion  (Liv.  viii. 
8)  to  denote  the  standard  of  the  ordo  or  maniple, 
vaxilbtfius  being  the  standard  bearer ;  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  vexillum  was  employed  to  denote  any 
military  standard  whatsoever,  except  the  sacred 
eagle  of  the  legion.  By  a  careful  examination  of 
the  various  passages  in  Tadtos  where  VexiUarii 
are  mentioned,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  designates 
by  this  appellation  any  body  of  soldien  serving 
apart  from  the  legion  under  a  sepante  ensign,  or 
even  an  army  collectively.  In  this  sense  we  must 
undentand  such  expressions  as  Vexillmn  tiroMum 
(Ann.  a  78)  ;  Germamca  ttxiiia  {HitL  L  81)  ; 
frsrsMMtf  veaeUUi  {Hid.  L  70)  ;  vegUli$  it^eriwrii 
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ordinary  loldien.  Tacitus  mentions  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  history  (L  6),  that  Oalba  found 
in  the  city  a  legion  **  quam  e  classe  Nero  conscrip- 
•erat  ^  (comp.  Dion  Cass.  IxW.  3  ;  Suet  Galb,  12  ; 
Plut  Galb.  16),  which  he  subsequently  (i.  3J,  36) 
terms  ^'legio  dassica**  and  ^cUissicorum  legio** 
(comp.  ii.  11,  14,  17,  2*2,  iii.  55),  and  elsewhere 
(iu  67)  we  hear  of  the  **  prima  dassicorum  legio." 
In  the  Annals  datfiarau  is  the  form  which  he 
generally  empIo3rs,  as  eUutiariomm  oopia  {Ann.  vr, 
27),  and  eenturions  datnario  {Ann.  xiv.  8). 

17.  NatkmM.  —  These  occupied  the  same  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  tocixu  ookortn^  that  the 
Mauri  and  Patmonii  Veredarii  did  with  regard  to 
the  regular  Alaeoi  caralry.  They  were  battalions 
composed  entirely  of  barbarians,  or  of  the  most 
uncivilised  among  the  subjects  of  Rome,  and  were 
probably  chiefly  employed  upon  outpost  duties, 
ilyginus  allows  space  for  3300,  consisting  of  Pal- 
tnyrcni;  Gaetae;  Dad;  Briiones ;  Cantubri, 

Urbanae  Cohortes.  —  We  may  take  occasion  to 
notice  in  this  place  two  bodies  of  men  established 
during  the  first  years  of  the  empire,  who  held  a 
station  intermediate  between  regular  troops  and 
an  armed  police,  their  services  being,  properly 
speaking,  confined  to  the  city.  These  were  the 
Urbanae  CohorUa  and  the  Cohorts  Vigilum, 

Dion  Cassius  (Iv.  24)  informs  us  that  Augustus, 
in  addition  to  the  praetorian  cohorts,  instituted  a 
force  of  city  guards,  amounting  to  six  thousand 
men  divided  into  four  battalions :  to  these  he  else- 
where gives  the  name  of  iurrucol  (lix.  2),  while, 
by  the  Latin  writers,  they  are  usually  distin- 
guished  as  Cohortes  Urbanae  or  Urbana  imlitioy 
their  quarters,  which  were  within  the  city,  being 
the  Urbana  Castro,  According  to  Tacitus,  who 
states  the  number  of  cohorts  at  three  only,  they, 
like  the  praetorians,  were  levied  in  Latium,  Umbria, 
Etruria,  and  the  ancient  Roman  colonies  (Tacit 
Amu  iv.  5),  and  were  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  praefcct  of  the  city,  whence  it  was 
urged  upon  Flavius  Sabinus  (Tacit!  Hisi.  iil  64), 
*^  esse  illi  proprium  militem  cohortium  urbanarum.** 

Cohortes  Vigihan,  —  Augustus  organised  a  large 
body  of  night- watchers  also,  whose  chief  duty  was 
to  act  as  firemen  {Adversus  inoendia  ejeoMas  noc- 
tumas  vigilesque  eommentns  esl^  Sueton.  Octav.  30). 
They  were  divided  into  seven  cohorts,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  cohort  to  each  two  Rsgiones^  were 
stationed  in  fourteen  guardhouses  {exctibiioria\ 
and  are  called  vvhcto^uAojccs  by  the  Greek,  Co- 
hortes Vigilwn  by  the  Latin  writers.  They  were 
commanded  by  a  Prae/ectus  (Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  35), 
who  was  of  equestrian  rank  ;  but  the  corps,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  raised  among  the  class  of  li- 
bertini,  was  regarded  as  occupying  a  position  in- 
ferior to  that  of  regular  soldiers  (Dion  Can.  Iv.  26, 
lix.  2).  In  Tacitus  {Hist.  iii.  64),  they  are  termed 
the  servitia  of  the  aristocracy,  and  Suetonius  {Octav. 
25)  alludes  to  them  as  **  libertino  milite.**  (Comp. 
Dig.  1.  tiU  15.  s.  3.) 

Equipment  of  the  T^roops  under  the  Empire. 

Josephus  has  transmitted  to  us  a  description  of 
the  equipment  of  the  Roman  troops,  and  his  testi- 
mony is  peculiarly  valuable,  proceeding,  as  it  does, 
irom  a  competent  eye-witness  {B.  J.  iil  5.  §  5). 

The  infimtry  wore  cuirasses,  helmets,  and  two 
swords  (^cipo^f  Tc  vt^payfiivoi  iced  KpcUco-i  koI 
'^X'^po^opovirrts  ktu^ipn9*v\  that  is,  a  long 

ord  on  the  left,  and  a  short  dagger  ((nrt0e^^i 
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oh  xKiov  IxM  h^Kos)  on  the  right  side.  1  he  select 
in&ntry  in  attendance  upon  the  general  carried  a 
long  spear  (A^tx^^'s  hastam\  and  a  round  shield 
{iurriha^  oUpeum)  ;  the  rest  of  the  legionaries  {v 
U  Xoiv^  ^«iAa7()  a  pUum{?)  {^wrr6r)^  and  a 
scutum  {^vptbr  iwifdixri).  In  addition,  each  man 
had  a  saw  and  a  basket  {vpiora  koI  K^vor),  a 
mattock  and  a  hatchet  (  V^k  «cal  WAckvk),  a  leather 
strap,  a  hook  and  a  chain  {Ifjdtn-a  naX  li^awor 
Kol  B\wnif\  together  with  provisions  for  three 
days,  —  so  that,  says  Josephus,  the  Ronuin  in- 
fimtry  differ  little  from  mules  of  burden. 

The  Equites  wore  helmets  and  cuirasses  like 
the  infontry,  with  a  broadsword  at  their  right  side 
(/uixcupa  /uucpd),  and  carried  in  their  hand  a  long 
pole  {novrhs  iwifi'^mis)  ;  a  buckler  swung  at  their 
horses*  flank  {^p^s  Hh  vapii  irXcvpar  hnrow 
fkiyios)^  and  they  were  furnished  with  a  quiver 
containing  three  or  more  javelins  (IbcoKrcf),  with 
broad  points,  and  as  large  as  spears  (  ohK  iaroidot^ 
Tf  s  M  Sopdrwy  fi4y€$os).  Those  selected  to  attend 
the  general  differed,  in  no  respect,  in  their  a^ 
pointroents  from  the  regular  cavalry  (rdr  ip  rats 
iXoif  iww4wy). 

The  Jewish  historian  has  moreover  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  Agmen  or  line  of  march  iu  which  tho 
army  of  Vespasian  entered  Oalilee  {B.  J.  iil  6.  §  2), 
this  being,  ne  adds,  the  regular  arrangement  fol- 
lowed by  the  Romans.  1.  The  light-armed  aux- 
iliaries and  bowmen  {rovs  fUr  yc  if^tXovf  tAp  iwi- 
Ko^potr  iced  ra^iras)  advanced  first  to  reconnoitre, 
to  examine  woods  and  suspicious  localities,  and  to 
give  tunely  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
2.  A  detachment  of  Roman  heavy-armed  troops, 
horse  and  foot  {'Pt^fxalwy  6v\itik^  f*^p*h  vcC"^  '''* 
icod  Imrus),  3.  Ten  men  out  of  each  century  car- 
rying their  own  equipments  and  the  measures  of  the 
camp  {jUrpa  r^f  veipffiSoA^s).  4.  The  pioneers 
(^8oroio().  The  baggage  of  Vespasian  and  his 
legati  (t»k  (n^  aur^  ^y^fiotwp)  guarded  by  a 
strong  body  of  horse.  6.  Vespasian  himself  at- 
tended by  Selecti  Pedites^  SelecH  Equites,  and  a  body 
of  spearmen  (\oyxo<p^vs),  7.  The  peculiar 
cavalry  of  the  legion  {rh  XHiop  tov  rdyfueros  2x- 
xuc^v),  for,  he  subjoins,  each  legion  has  120  horse 
attached  to  it  This  we  perceive  was  a  return,  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  the  ancient  system.  8.  The 
artillery  dragged  by  mules  {oi  t&v  4Acir<{A.cif  ^^ 
poPTts  opus  Kcd  ra  \oiir6,  fitixay^nara.)  9.  The 
legati,  praefccts  of  cohorts  and  tribunes  (^ye/A^Jvf  f 
re  «ccd  (Twupwp  hrapxoi  (rbp  x*A^X<"')  giuu-ded 
by  a  body  of  picked  soldiers.  10.  The  standards 
surrounding  the  eagle  (ed  anfialai  Tcptttrxovo-cu 
rhp  itT6p).  11.  The  trumpeters  {oi  (raXirtyicral). 
12.  The  main  body  of  the  infantry  (^  <t>dXayi) 
six  abreast,  accompanied  by  a  centurion  {itcarop- 
relpx^f),  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  men 
kept  their  ranks.  13.  The  whole  body  of  sUves 
attached  to  each  legion  {rh  ohceruchp  indrrov  rdy- 
fjLaros),  driving  the  mules  and  beasts  of  burden 
loaded  with  the  baggage.  14.  Behmd  all  the  le- 
gions followed  the  mercenaries  {b  filirBios  Sx^^^ 
15.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  a  strong  body  of 
infimtry  and  cavalry.  Josephus  seems  to  desig- 
nate the  legati  by  the  word  irycfu^vcr,  the  Tribuni 
militum  by  Xoxayoi  or  x^^^X^^  ^®  oenturiones 
by  ra^tdpxoi  or  iKaroprdpxcu  ;  whether  he  means 
by  ovpceyoi  (in  iil  6.  §  2)  the  optiones  who  are  so 
designated  by  Polybius,  or  intends  to  comprehend 
the  whole  rear-guard  under  tlie  appellation,  may 
admit  of  doubt    Four  words  are  used  to  denote 
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St  Marie,  vi  27,  and  comment  of  Clirysost ;  comp. 
Saet  OMliff.  82),  and  seem  to  have  acted  as  courien 
likewiae.  (Tacit  HiaL  n.  73.)  They  formed  a 
regular  coipe  with  officeri  of  thdr  own  (Tacitus 
•peaks  of  an  optib  tpeemlatorwnj  H.  i  25),  and 
must  have  been  nnmeroos,  as  appears  fiom  such 
ezpreasions  as  ^  praetoriaram  cohortium  et  specula- 
torum  equitomque  Talida  manus  **  (Tacit  H,  ii. 
33)  ;  and  from  inscriptions  where  mention  is  made 
of  a  sixth  cohort  of  specuktores  (Orell.  3518)  ; 
while  from  another  inscription,  in  which  a  certain 
L.  Vetorios  is  styled  Prabp.  Turmab.  Spku- 
LAT^  it  is  manifest  that  there  must  hare  been 
mounted  speculatores.  The  word  is  used  also  by 
Tacitus  to  denote  an  ordinary  scout  {Ann,  ii.  12.) 

1 1.  The  scouts,  howerer,  formed  a  distinct  body 
imder  the  name  of  EarpUnxitorea^  and  Hyginus 
quarters  them  appropriately  at  the  extremity  of  the 
camp  nearest  to  the  Praetorian  gate,  and  close  to 
the  PioneersL 

12.  Atoie, —  From  the  time  when  the  cayalry 
were  separated  fit)m  the  legion  they  were  formed 
into  bodies  called  aiaty  which  varied  in  number 
according  to  circumstances.  Hyginus  proyides  ac- 
commodation  in  his  camp  for  four  Aloe  MiUiariae, 
and  for  five  Aloe  Quingenariae, 

The  Ala  MUUaria  was  divided  into  24  tnrmae, 
each  of  which,  according  to  the  conjecture  of 
Schelius,  consisted  of  40  men  except  the  first 
which  had  80.  The  commander  of  the  whole  was 
the  Praefeebu  Alae^  the  inferior  officers  were  24 
lieatrione*^  24  dvpUoarii^  and  24  teaqttiplarii,  that 
is,  a  dccurio,  a  duplicarius,  and  a  sesquiplarius  for 
each  turma. 

The  Ala  Qaingenaria  was  divided  into  1 6  turaae 
with  a  decurio,  a  duplicarius  and  sesquiplarius  for 
each,  and  we  may  suppose  that  each  turma  con- 
sisted of  30  men  except  the  first,  which  thus  would 
have  50. 

Each  decurio  had  three  horses  allowed  to  him, 
each  duplicarius  and  each  sesquiplarius  two  horses, 
so  that  the  total  number  of  horses  in  the  Ala  Mil- 
Uaria  was  1090,  and  in  the  Ala  Quinffenaria  504, 
exclusive  of  those  belonging  to  the  Praefhcti, 

It  is  evident  that  the  dupUoaru  and  tempUplarii 
here  named  were  subalterns ;  according  to  the 
ancient  signification  of  duplioairnuy  as  interpreted 
by  Varro  Xl.  ^  v.  §  90),  it  denoted  a  soldier  who 
on  account  of  his  valour  was  allowed  double  ra- 
tions  (romp.  Liv.  xxiv.  47,  ii.  59),  which  must  of 
course  have  been  convertible  into  increased  pay. 
(Orelli,  C,  L  3535.)  Such  persons  are  firequently 
presented  to  us  in  inscriptions  imder  the  cognate 
forms  dnplttrhu,  dvpUeafiat^  and  dfqtUdariw.  Thus 
we  have  Dvpl.'  N.  Explor.  {Lhtplarii  mnneri 
eaejtloraiorumj  OrelL  206)  ;  Duplario  Leo.  I. 
(lb.  3531);  DuPLARius  ALARIU9  (lb.  2003); 
Duplicarius  (lb.  3533);Dupliciar.  (lb.  3534). 
Setqmplariut^  which  evidently  denotes  a  soldier 
who  received  a  ration  and  a  half^  appears  in  no 
authors  except  Hyginus  and  Vegetius,  of  whom 
the  htter  gives  them  gold  collars  and  styles  them 
TorqnaH  dvpUxnt^  torquoH  aeaqtuplares  (ii.  7),  but 
the  title  is  met  with  in  inscriptions.  (OrelL  3470.) 

13.  Mauri  £qmite».  PamttmU  VeredarU.  — 
The  Ahe  were  nused  in  the  Roman  provinces  and 
consisted,  probably,  for  the  roost  part,  of  citizens, 
or  at  least  subjects.  But  in  addition  to  these 
every  army  at  this  period  was  attended  by 
squadrons  of  light  horse  composed  entirely  of  bar- 
barians ;  and  tlie  chief  duty  performed  by  those 
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named  above  was  guarding  the  pioneers  as  they 
performed  their  labours  in  advance  of  the  army. 
When  Tacitus  speaks  of  ^  AUrcs  Pannonios, 
robur  eqnitatus  ^  {Ann.  xv.  10)  he  must  mean' 
cavahry  of  a  different  description  from  the  Pa»- 
nonii  veredarii  of  Hyginus,  who,  probably,  re- 
sembled the  Cossacks  of  modem  warfiire. 

14.  Cokorif  peditatae,'  were  battalions  raised 
chiefly  in  the  provinces,  composed  of  Roman  citi- 
aens,  of  subjecte  and  allies,  or  of  citiaens,  allies, 
and  subjecte  indiscriminately.  They  were,  it 
would  appear,  not  bound  down  by  the  same  strict 
rules  with  regard  to  the  period  of  service  as  the 
legionaries,  not  so  heavily  equipped,  and  not  sub- 
jected to  the  same  exhausting  labours.  Vegetius^ 
in  the  chapter  where  he  endeavours  to  account  for 
the  decay  of  the  legionary  force  (ii.  3),  throws 
some  light  upon  these  points.  To  this  ckiss  of 
troops  belonged  the  cohortes  atmliare$^  the  auanlia 
eohortmm,  and  the  $oeiorum  eohotie$,  of  whom  we 
read  in  Tacitus,  together  with  a  multitude  of 
others  recorded  in  inscriptions  and  named  for  the 
most  part  from  the  nations  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed. The  expn>s8ion  eokortem  dedmarn  oetavam 
(Tacit  H,164)  indicates  that  these  cohorte  were 
numbered  regularly  like  the  legions.  Hyginus 
provides  accommodation  for  Cohortes  pediiaiae  mil" 
liariae  tres,  and  Chhortet  peditaiae  gmingenanae  ires. 

15.  CoAoriet  Equiiaiae  differed  from  the  Pedi- 
taiae in  this  only,  that  they  were  made  up  of  in- 
fiintry  combined  with  cavalry.  A  Cohon  EquHata 
MilUaria  contained  760  foot  soldiers  divided  into 
10  cmturies,  and  240  horsemen  divided  into  10 
turmae.  A  Cotton  Eqmtata  qttingenario  contained 
380  foot-soldiers  divided  into  six  (?)  centuries  and 
1 20  horsemen,  divided  into  5  turmae.  There  is  an 
inscription  in  the  coUections  of  Grater  (p.  Mcviii.) 
to  the  memory  of  L.  Fhivius,  who  among  other 
military  titles  is  styled  Prasf.  Coh.  Primak. 
Equitatax.  Civ.  Roman,  in.  Gbrman.  In- 
psriors  ;  P^iny,  in  one  of  his  epistles  (x.  108), 
and  Trajan  in  his  reply,  make  use  of  the  terms 
Cokon  equettri*^  the  former  mentioning  a  centurion 
in  connection  with  It,  which  proves  that  it  contained 
infantry.  Tacitus  {HitL  iv.  19)  speaks  of  cohorto 
of  the  Batavi  and  Canninefiites,  who,  among  other 
demands,  insisted  that  the  number  of  horse  should 
be  increased  {augeri  numentm  eqmium)  ;  and 
Josephus,  in  describing  the  army  of  Vespasian, 
notices  10  cohorto  (owcipai)  of  600  infimtiy  and 
120  cavalry,  a  series  of  passages  which  evidently 
refer  to  Cokorte$  Eqmtaiae,  The  Cohortet  Pe- 
ditaiae are  not  mentioned  under  that  name  except 
by  Hyginus,  but  are  indicated  by  Tacitus  in  the 
words  {Ann.  xiii.  35),  **  ex  Germania  legio  cum 
equitibus  alariis  et  pediiaiu  ookortitun.'**  Hyginus 
allows  space  for  CoAorles  equitaiae  mifiiariae  dnaef 
and  Cktkorln  equiiaiae  qmngenariae  auatmor. 

16.  Oauid,  which  we  may  fairly  render  Jlfa- 
rtnes,  were  employed,  according  to  Hyginus,  as 
pioneers.  They  correroonded  to  the  Navales  SoeOf 
under  the  republic,  who  were  always  regarded  as 
inferior  to  regular  soldiers,  and  were  recraited,  as 
we  learn  fiY>m  Polybius,  among  those  persons 
whose  fortune  did  not  entitle  them  to  enlist  in  the 
legions.  After  the  establishment  by  Augustus  of 
regular  permanent  fleete  at  Misenum,  Ravenna, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  a  laroo  body  of  men 
must  have  been  required  to  man  them,  who,  when 
their  services  were  not  required  afloat,  were  callea 
upon,  at  least  in  great  emergencies,  to  sarve  ua 
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ordinary  loldien.  Tacitus  mentions  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  histoiy  (i.  6X  that  Oalba  found 
in  the  city  a  legion  **  quam  e  classe  Nero  conscrip- 
sent  ^  (comp.  Dion  Cass.  Iziv.  3  ;  Suet  Galb,  12  ; 
Plut  Galb,  15),  which  he  subsequently  (i.  31,  36) 
terms  **legio  datsica**  and  **  classicorum  legio^ 
(comp.  ii.  11,  14,  17,  22,  iii.  55),  and  elsewhere 
(iu  67)  we  hear  of  the  *' prima  classioorum  legio.'" 
In  the  Annals  doMtiarhu  is  the  form  which  he 
generally  employs,  as  eUumariorum  copia  (Ann,  iv. 
27),  and  cenhtrione  datsiario  (Ann,  xiv.  8). 

17.  Nathnes.  —  These  occupied  the  lame  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  sockm  ooAortes,  that  the 
Mauri  and  Paatnonn  Veredaru  did  with  regard  to 
the  regular  Alaeoi  cavalry.  They  were  battalions 
composed  entirely  of  barbarians,  or  of  the  most 
uncivilised  among  the  subjects  of  Rome,  and  were 
probably  chiefly  employed  upon  outpost  duties. 
Hyginus  allows  space  for  3300,  consisting  of  Pal- 
myrcni;  Gaetas;  Dad;  Britonea ;  Oanktbri. 

Urbanae  Cohortes,  —  We  may  take  occasion  to 
notice  in  this  place  two  bodies  of  men  established 
daring  the  first  years  of  the  empire,  who  held  a 
station  intermediate  between  regular  troops  and 
an  armed  police,  their  services  being,  properly 
speaking,  confined  to  the  city.  These  were  the 
Urftana/a  Cohortea  and  the  OohorU*^  Viffilum. 

Dion  Cassius  (Iv.  24)  informs  us  that  Augustus, 
in  addition  to  the  praetorian  cohorts,  instituted  a 
force  of  city  guards,  amounting  to  six  thousand 
men  divided  into  four  battalions :  to  these  he  else- 
where gives  the  name  of  iurrucol  (lix.  2),  while, 
by  the  Latin  writers,  they  are  usually  distin- 
guished as  Cohofiea  Urbanae  or  Utbana  milUkt, 
their  qnarterB,  which  were  within  the  city,  being 
the  Urbana  Ooutra,  According  to  Tacitus,  who 
states  the  number  of  cohorts  at  three  only,  they, 
like  the  praetorians,  were  levied  in  Latium,  Umbria, 
Etruria,  and  the  ancient  Roman  colonies  (Tacit 
Amu  iv.  5),  and  were  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  praefect  of  the  city,  whence  it  was 
urged  upon  Flavius  Sabinus  (Tacit  Ilisi.  iiL  64), 
**  esse  illi  proprium  militem  cohwtiam  urbanarum.** 

Qfkortet  FiffiUun,  —  Augustus  oiganised  a  huge 
body  of  night- watchers  also,  whose  chief  duty  was 
to  act  as  firemen  (Advertns  incendia  ejKubuu  soo- 
imnuu  vigiUtaue  eommeniua  eslj  Sueton.  Ocitsv.  30). 
They  were  divided  into  seven  cohorts,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  cohort  to  each  two  RegUmet^  were 
stationed  in  fourteen  guardhous*i  (exeubUoria\ 
and  are  called  yvMro^vAojccs  by  the  Greek,  Co- 
hortes Vigilum  by  the  Latin  writers.  They  were 
commanded  by  a  Prae/echu  (Tacit  ^  tm.  zi.  35), 
who  was  of  equestrian  rank  ;  but  the  corps,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  raised  among  the  cUss  of  li- 
bertini,  vras  regarded  as  occupying  a  position  in- 
ferior to  that  of  regular  soldiers  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  26, 
liz.  2).  In  Tacitus  (HiaL  iil  64),  they  are  termed 
the  Bervitia  of  the  aristocracy,  and  Suetonius  (Octao, 
25)  alludes  to  them  as  **libertino  milite."  (0>mp. 
J}ig.  1.  tit  15.  s.  3.) 

Eqmpment  of  the  Troops  under  the  Empire, 

Josephus  has  transmitted  to  us  a  description  of 
the  equipment  of  the  Roman  troops,  and  his  testi- 
mony is  peculiarly  valuable,  proceeding,  as  it  does, 
irom  a  competent  eye-witness  (B.  J.  iiL  5.  §  5). 

The  infimtry  wore  cuirasses,  helmets,  and  two 
swords  (^ApaH  re  rt^ayfi^yoi  koI  KpJa^ffi  koL 
uaxBupo^opowT€s  kfju^ipuQtv)^  that  is,  a  long 
awivd  on  the  left,  and  a  short  dagger  ((nrtOcvu^i 
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oh  rrKiov  ixH  firiKos)  on  the  right  side.  1  he  select 
infantry  in  attendance  upon  the  general  carried  a 
long  spear  (^^TX^v,  hatiam\  and  a  round  shield 
(A^iffo,  oUpeitm)  ;  the  nest  of  the  legionaries  (4 
U  Xoiv^  pdKay()  a  pilum(?)  (^WT6r\  and  a 
eeutum  (^vptby  iwifi-^mi).  In  addiition,  each  man 
had  a  saw  and  a  basket  (rplora  koI  K^^u^r),  a 
mattock  and  a  hatchet  (&fiw  koI  WAskw),  a  leather 
strap,  a  hook  and  a  chain  (Ifjdtn-a  jcol  Sp^voyor 
Kcd  fiXwriy),  together  with  provisions  for  three 
days,  —  so  that,  says  Josephus,  the  Roman  in- 
fimtry differ  little  firom  mules  of  burden. 

The  Equites  wore  helmets  and  cuirasses  like 
the  infimtry,  with  a  broadsword  at  their  right  side 
(fjidxaipa  fuucpd)j  and  carried  in  their  hand  a  long 
pole  (Korrhs  iwifi'fiKiis)  ;  a  buckler  swung  at  their 
horses^  flank  (^pAs  8i  uaoii  vXcvpar  trvo» 
uKiyuts)^  and  they  were  furnished  with  a  quiver 
containing  three  or  more  javelins  (Ibeoyrcs),  with 
broad  points,  and  as  large  as  speais  (  ovk  iaroSiot^ 
TCf  8i  ZopArww  fjL4yt9os),  Those  selected  to  attend 
the  general  differed,  m  no  respect,  in  their  kj^ 
pointroents  from  the  regular  cavalry  (rdr  hf  reus 
tXois  Iwvimy), 

The  Jewish  historian  has  moreover  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  Agmen  or  line  of  march  in  which  the 
army  of  Vespasian  entered  Galilee  (B.  J.  iiL  6.  §  2), 
this  being,  he  adds,  the  regular  arrangement  fol- 
lowed by  the  Romans.  1.  The  light-armed  aux- 
iliaries and  bowmen  (roits  fiiy  7c  if^iAous  r&r  iwk- 
Koitpttv  iced  ro^6ras)  advanced  first  to  reconnoitre, 
to  examine  woods  and  suspicious  localities,  and  to 
give  timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
2.  A  detachment  of  Roman  heavy-armed  troops, 
horse  and  foot  (*Pwfialwr  bwXirucii  ftoTpa^  itt(oi  rt 
Kcd  imrus),  3.  Ten  men  out  of  each  century  car- 
rying their  own  equipments  and  the  measures  of  the 
camp  (jUrpa  v^is  wapc/A6oA.i}s).  4.  The  pioneers 
(i/Ho^oiol),  The  baggage  of  Vespasian  and  his 
legati  (rmv  bn^  aJIn^  ify^fjuovwp)  guarded  by  a 
strong  body  of  hnrse.  6.  Vespasian  himself  at- 
tended by  Selecti  PediteSy  SeUcU  Equites^  and  a  body 
of  spearmen  {Korp^o^^ipovi)*  7.  The  peculiar 
cavalry  of  the  legion  (to  fBiop  rov  rdyfiaros  iv- 
vMcbv),  for,  he  subjoins,  each  legion  has  120  horse 
attached  to  it  This  we  perceive  vras  a  return,  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  the  ancient  system.  8.  The 
artillery  dragged  by  mules  (oi  rhv  i\ewiKtis  ^ 
potfTfs  opus  iced  rk  Koiira  fitixayflM'tTa.)  9.  The 
l^ati,  praefects  of  cohorts  and  tribunes  (^t/K^yt r 
Tc  Ked  ffjttipwf  hrapxoi  <r^f¥  x*Aidpx<>*^)  guarded 
by  a  body  of  picked  soldiers.  10.  The  standards 
surrounding  the  eagle  (eu  anfialai  vcpittrxoiwcu 
Thr  &cT<Jy).  11.  lae  trumpeters  (oi  ffoXviyKral). 
12.  The  main  body  of  the  infimtry  (ri  <pdXay^) 
six  abreast,  accompanied  by  a  centurion  (iKoroy- 
Tdpxnf\  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  men 
kept theiriBnks.  13.  The  whole  body  of  slaves 
attached  to  each  legion  (rh  oUeruchy  ixdffrov  rdy- 
/uiTos),  driving  the  mules  and  beasts  of  burden 
loaded  with  the  baggage.  14.  Behind  all  the  le- 
gions followed  the  mercenaries  (b  idaOios  ix^^^ 
15.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  a  strong  body  of 
infimtry  and  cavalry.  Josephus  seems  to  desig- 
nate the  legaH  by  the  word  ^c/k^^cs,  the  Tribuni 
nuiiium  by  Koxaryoi  or  x^^^X"^  ^^  oenturiones 
by  ra^idpxoi  or  iKororrdpxBU  ;  whether  he  means 
by  obpayol  (in  iiL  6.  §  2)  the  optiones  who  are  so 
designated  by  Polybius,  or  intends  to  comprehend 
the  whole  rear<guard  under  the  appellation,  may 
admit  of  doubt    Four  words  are  used  to  denote 
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mmytma  of  tiw  spear  kind, — ^v^r^p  proWUj  in- 
teaded  to  repRMOi  the  ^mm,  for  which  iw6i  ia 
genenlly  emplojed  ;  tuttn^  the  light  javelm ;  A^x^ 
and  Upe^  pikes  of  difiersnt  kinds.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  Airian  that  the  Kiyxn  was  seawttimcs 
ns?d  as  ft  nuseile. 

Finallj,  seme  additaonal  light  will  be  thrown 
vpon  the  constitution  of  a  Reiaan  army  ahont  half  a 
centmy  later  hj  the  instmctions  issued  for  the  line 
of  march  to  be  obserred  by  the  force  despatched 
against  the  Scythian  Alani,  preserred  in  tae  frsg- 
ment  of  Airiaa,  of  which  we  hare  spoken  above. 

The  force  in  <inestien  consisted  of  the  fifteenth 
legion,  which  was  complete,  and  of  the  twelfth, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  fragment  only,  these 
legions  haTing  both  cavalry  and  skirmishers  at- 
tached to  them  enctly  as  imder  the  republic  —  of 
seTeial  eoftortat  eym'ftrfaa,  composed  of  Italians, 
Cymuans,  Armenians,  and  others,  each  of  these 
hattahons  containing  heavy  and  light  infontry  to- 
gether with  squadrons  of  cavalry  —  of  eoAor«st  p$' 
dUatae^  including  infontry  only,  both  light  and 
heavy,  and  of  light  cavalry  of  the  allies  and  of 
barbarians.  The  order  in  which  they  were  to  ad- 
vance was  as  follows :  ~- 

1.  Hone  scouts  (oamo'it^vevs  lirw^),  hone 
aichen  and  slh^n  (iworo^^as  «al  vcrpafovf ), 
eomnanded  by  their  own  decurioos  {ZutM^x^)- 
2.  Various  corps  of  foreign  cavalry,  Cyreniant, 
Ituraeana,  Celts,  and  othen,  of  whom  the  names 
are  doubtfoL  3.  The  whole  of  the  infontry  arch- 
en,  followed  by  different  bodies  of  heavy-armed 
infiiintry,  not  legionaries,  Italians,  Cyrenians,  Dos- 
puranians  and  Nomidians,  the  flanks  of  this  diviiion 
being  covered  by  cavalry.  4*  The  eqnites  selecti 
and  the  eqnites  of  the  legion  (o/  heh  riff  ^dkBeyyos 
hw97s\  5.  The  artillery  (Jcorov^rai).  6.  The 
standard  laji/uuuf)  of  the  fifteenth  legion,  and 
around  it  the  principal  officers,  namely  the  com- 
mander of  the  legion  (fry^M^  rift  ^dKiyyot\  the 
Icgatns  (?)  {Mi^oi\  the  tribunes  {ol  x«A4dpx<M)9 
and  the  centurions  of  the  firrt  cohort  {iKar6rra;pxat 
ol  r^s  •up^tnis  9w§lpris  iwtardrm).  Here,  it  will 
be  remarked,  we  meet  with  an  officer  called  the 
irytft^  riit  ^d^ayyos  and  his  deputy  or  bwipx'**- 
7.  The  infontry  of  the  legion,  four  and  four,  pre- 
ceded by  their  own  tkirmiihen  (ire C»k  ol  iucomur- 
rai).  8.  Foreign  (rh  trv/Aftaxuthp)  infontry,  both 
light  and  heavy.  9.  The  baggage  (tA  aicov»p6pa). 
10.  The  rar  brought  up  by  sn  ak  of  Oetae  under 
their  piaefectus  (ciAapxnr>  The  centurions  were 
to  march  on  the  flanks  of  the  infimtry,  keeping  the 
men  to  their  rsnks :  for  the  sake  of  greater  security 
a  body  of  horsemen  vras  to  ride  in  single  file  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  line  ;  the  commander-in- 
chie^  Xenophon,  vras  to  march  in  front  of  the  in- 
fimtry standards,  but  to  move  about  occasionally 
from  place  to  pbtce,  watching  everything,  and  pre- 
aerving  order  everywhere.  It  appean  that  of  the 
cavalry  some  were  archen  {hnroro^^ai\  some 
laneen  (Xoyxo^^^poi),  some  pole-men  (xorro^poi)^ 
some  sword-men  (/lax^^^^^^X  •ome  aze>men 
(v4K€Ko^f6poi)  ;  these  and  many  other  curious  par- 
ticulan  may  be  extmcted  from  the  detailed  account 
of  the  Affmen,  and  from  the  Aeiet  or  scheme  of 
battle  by  which  it  is  followed  ;  but  unfortunately 
wc  are  so  much  embamssed  at  every  step  by  the 
micertainty  of  the  text  that  it  is  scarcely  safe  to 
form  positive  conclusions. 

A  great  many  topics  connected  with  a  Roman 
array  are  discussed  under  aeporate  aiticUa :  thus, 
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much  that  belongs  to  the  cavalry  is  necessarily  in- 
cluded under  Eouiras  ;  the  position  of  the  allies 
in  the  service  under  Socu  {  the  life>gttards  under 
Peabtoriani  ;  the  pay  of  the  soldier  under 
SnriNOiUM ;  a  detailed  account  of  his  armour 
and  weapons  ander  Oalka,  LoaicA,  Ocuea, 
Cauda,  Hast  a,  Pilvm,  Gladius,  Scutum, 
&c  ;  of  his  drem  under  Chlamys,  Paluda- 
MBNTUM,  Saoum  ;  of  the  standards  under  Sign  a 
MiLiTAULA  ;  of  military  processions  under  Ova- 
Tio,  TaiiJMPHVS  ;  of  punishroenu  under  Fcstu- 
AftjuM,  Dbcimatio  ;  of  military  rewards  under 
Toaavaa,  pHALsaAa,  Corona  ;  of  military  en- 
gines under  Tormbntum,  Aribb,  Vinbab, 
Plutbi,  HBLBPOLia,  TuRRia,  die      [W.  R.J 

EXETASTAE  i4irruaral\  special  commis> 
sionen  sent  out  by  tlie  Athenian  people  to  investi- 
gate any  matten  that  might  daim  attention.  Thus 
we  find  mention  of  Exetastae  being  appointed  to 
ascertain  whether  there  were  as  many  mercenaries 
as  the  generals  reported.  It  appean  to  have  been  no 
uncommon  plan  for  the  commanders,  who  received 
pay  for  troops,  to  report  a  greater  number  then 
they  possessed,  in  order  to  receive  the  pay  thcm- 
■eWes ;  in  which  case  they  were  said  **to  dmw 
pay  fiir  emp^  places  in  the  mereenary  fi»ree** 
(jucdofoptar  ipr^i^vm^  irsnut  x^P«»,  Aeschin. 
e.  Cles.  p.  536).  The  commissioner^  however,  who 
were  sent  to  make  inquiries  into  the  matter,  often 
allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed.  (Aeschin.  e. 
Timarck,  p.  131,  De  Fal$.  Ltg.  p.  839  {  Bikkb. 
PmLL  Earn,  of  AtUnu^  p.  292,  2nd  ed-) 

EXHEKKS.     (HaaBf!.] 

EXHIDENDUM,  ACTIO  AD.  This  action 
was  introduced  mainly  with  respect  to  vindica- 
tiones  or  actions  about  preperty.  **  Exhihere  **  is 
defined  to  be  **  focere  in  publico  potestatem,  ut  ei 
qui  agat  experinndi  sit  eopia.**  This  was  a  per- 
sonal action,  snd  he  had  the  right  of  action  whe 
intended  to  bring  an  actio  in  rem.  The  actio  ad 
exhibendum  vras  against  a  person  who  vras  in 
possession  of  the  thing  in  question,  or  had  fraudu- 
lently parted  with  the  poMccsion  of  it ;  and  the 
object  was  the  production  of  the  thing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  being  examined  by  the  phuntiff.  The 
thinir,  which  was  of  course  a  movable  thing,  was 
to  be  produced  at  the  place  where  it  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  legal  proceedings  respecting 
it ;  but  it  was  to  be  taken  to  the  place  where  the 
action  was  tried,  at  the  cost  and  expense  of  the 
plaintiff. 

The  action  was  extended  to  other  cases :  fi>r  in- 
stance, to  cases  when  a  man  chiiraed  the  privilege 
of  taking  his  property  off  another  peison*S  land, 
that  other  person  not  being  legally  bound  to  restore 
the  thing,  though  bound  by  thii  action  to  allow 
the  owner  to  take  it ;  and  to  some  cases  where  a 
man  had  in  his  possession  something  in  which  his 
ovm  and  the  pUuntiff  ^  property  were  united,  as  a 
jewel  set  in  the  defendant^  gold,  in  which  case 
there  might  be  an  actio  ad  exhibendum  for  the 
purpose  of  sepnmting  the  things  (ut  excludatur  ad 
exhibendum  agi  potest.  Dig.  10.  tit  4.  a  6). 

If  the  thing  was  not  produced  when  it  ought  to 
have  been,  the  pfaiintiff  might  have  damages  for 
loss  caused  by  such  non-production.  This  action 
would  lie  to  produce  a  slave,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  put  to  the  torture  to  discover  his  confedentes. 

The  ground  of  the  right  to  the  production  of  a 
thing,  was  either  property  in  the  thing  or  some  in^ 
terest ;  and  it  was  the  business  of  Uie  judex 
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declare  whether  there  was  sufficient  reason  (jtuia 
et  pnbabilU  cavua)  for  production.  The  word 
••  interest**  was  ohviously  a  word  of  doubtful  im- 
port. Accordingly,  it  was  a  question  if  a  man  could 
bring  this  action  for  the  production  of  his  adrer- 
sary^  accounts,  though  it  was  a  general  rule  of  kiw 
that  all  persons  might  have  this  action  who  had  an 
interest  in  the  thing  to  be  produced  (mionan  in- 
terett)  ;  but  the  opinion  as  ffiven  in  the  Digest 
(Dig.  10.  tit  4.  s.  19)  is  not  mvoumble  to  the  pro- 
duction on  the  mere  ground  of  its  being  for  the 
plaintiffs  advantage.  A  man  might  have  this 
actio  though  he  had  no  vindicatio  ;  aa,  for  instance, 
if  he  had  a  legacy  given  to  him  of  such  a  slave  as 
Tititts  might  choose,  he  had  a  right  to  the  production 
of  the  testator*s  slaves  in  order  that  Titins  might 
make  the  choice  ;  when  the  choice  was  made,  then 
the  plaintiff  might  claim  the  slave  as  his  property, 
though  he  had  no  power  to  make  the  choice.  If  a 
man  wished  to  assert  the  freedom  of  a  slave  (in 
libertaiem  mndiccar€)y  he  might  have  this  action. 

This  action  was,  as  it  appears,  generally  in  aid 
of  another  action,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
evidence  ;  in  which  respect  it  b«irs  some  resem- 
bUnce  to  a  Bill  of  Discovery  in  Equity. 

(MUhlenbmch,I>oc<niia  Pandeetarum;  Dig.  10. 
tit  4.)  [G.  L.} 

EXITEOlIAor  EPEXCDIA  (i^ir^piaor  <«^ 
^ia)y  the  names  of  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered 
by  generals  before  they  set  out  on  their  expeditions. 
(XenopL  Anab,  vi.  5.  §  2.)  The  principal  object 
of  these  sacrifices  always  was  to  discover  firom  the 
accompanying  signs  the  fiivonrable  or  unfavourable 
issue  of  the  undertakmg  on  which  they  were  about 
to  enter.  According  to  Hesychiui^  ^(iT^pia  was 
also  the  name  of  the  day  on  which  the  annual 
magistrates  laid  down  their  offices.  [L.  S.] 

EXORDIA  (HSiia,  from  ^(  and  Ms)  wen 
old-fashioned  and  laughable  interludes  in  verses, 
inserted  in  other  plays,  but  chiefly  in  the  Atel- 
lanae.  (Liv.  viL  2.)  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  real  character  of  the  exodia ;  but  from  the  words 
of  Livy  we  must  infer  that,  although  distinct  from 
the  Atellanae,  they  were  closely  connected  with 
them,  and  never  performed  alone.  Hence  Juvenal 
calls  them  e»odinm  AtMinae  (Sai.  vi.  71),  and 
Suetonius  (Tilt,  45)  eaeodium  AUUanumm,  They 
were,  like  the  Atelhinae  themselves,  played  by 
young  and  well-bom  Romans,  and  not  by  the 
histrionea.  Since  the  time  of  Jos.  Scaliger  and 
Casaubon,  the  exodia  have  almost  generally  been 
oonsidcred  as  short  comedies  or  farces  which 
were  performed  after  the  Atellanae  ;  and  this 
opinion  is  founded  upon  the  vague  and  incorr«^>ct 
statement  of  the  Scholiast  on  Juvenal  (Sat,  iii. 
174).  But  the  words  of  Livy,  exodia  eonaerta 
fibdlis^  seem  rather  to  indicate  interludes,  which, 
however,  must  not  be  understood  as  if  they  had 
been  played  between  the  acts  of  the  Atclhuiae, 
which  would  suggest  a  false  idea  of  the  Atellanae 
themselves.  But  as  several  Atellanae  were  per- 
formed on  the  same  day,  it  is  probable  that  the 
exodia  were  played  between  them.  This  supposi- 
tion is  also  supported  by  the  etymology  of  the 
word  itself  which  signifies  something  ii  Utov^ 
extra  viam,  or  something  not  belongmg  to  the 
main  subject,  and  thus  is  synonymous  with  Irciv- 
i^imf.  The  play,  as  well  as  the  name  of  exodium, 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  among  the  Romans 
from  Italian  Greece  ;  but  after  its  introduction  it 
appears  to  have  beoome  very  popular  among  the 


EXOMOSIA. 
Romans,  and  continued  to  be  played  down  to  a 
very  late  period.  (Sueton.  DomiL  10.)     LI'*  &1 

EXCMIS  (llwid9\  a  dress  which  had  only  s 
sleeve  for  the  left  arm,  leaving  the  right  with  the 
shoulder  and  a  part  of  the  breast  free,  and  was  for 
this  reason  called  txomit.  It  is  also  frequently 
called  xtT<^>'  irtpoitdffxdKas,  (Phot  and  Hesych. 
9,  V.  'Ercpofu :  Heliod.  Aetkiop,  iiL  1 ;  Paus.  v.  16. 
§  2.)  The  exomis,  however,  was  not  only  a  chiton 
[Tunica],  but  also  an  tftdrunf  or  vcpcfXii^uk 
[Pallium.]  According  to  Hesychius  (t.  v.  *E(»- 
fiis\  and  Aelius  Dionysius  (ap.  EudatiL  ad  IL 
xviii.  595),  it  served  at  the  same  time  both  the 
purposes  of  a  chiton  and  an  himation  f  but  Pollux 
(vii.  48)  speaks  of  two  different  kinds  of  exomis, 
one  of  which  was  a  w§pi9Xiifia  and  the  other  a 
X<Tc^  IrfpoftdffxaXos,  His  account  is  oonfirmed 
by  existing  works  of  art  Thus  we  find  in  the 
Mus.  Pio-Clement  (vol.  iv.  pi.  11),  Hephaestos 
wearing  an  exomis,  which  is  an  himation  thrown 
round  the  body  in  the  way  in  which  this  garment 
was  always  worn,  and  which  clothes  the  body  like 
an  exomis  when  it  is  girded  round  the  waist  The 
following  figure  of  Charon,  on  the  contnuy  (taken 
from  Stackelbog,  Z>m  Graber  der  Helium,  pL  47), 
represents  the  proper  X'^^  ircpofMl^aXof,  and 
we  see  a  similar  dress  in  the  figure  o£  Ulyssea 
represented  in  the  article  Pilbus. 


The  exomis  was  usually  worn  by  slaves  and 
working  people  (Phot «.  e.  ;  SchoL  ad  Aritiopk. 
Equit  879),  whence  we  find  Hephaestos,  the 
working  deity,  frequently  represented  with  this 
garment  in  works  of  art.  (MUller,  ArekaoL  der 
Kundy  §  366.  6.)  The  chorus  of  old  men  in  the 
Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes  (L  662)  wear  the 
exomis ;  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  state- 
ment of  Pollux  (iv.  1 18X  who  says  that  it  was  the 
dress  of  old  men  in  oomic  plays.  According  to 
Gellins  (viL  12),  the  exomis  was  the  same  as  the 
common  tunic  without  sleeves  (dtra  hsmerum  de- 
tinenUt)  ;  but  his  statement  is  opposed  to  the  ac- 
counts of  all  the  Greek  grammarians,  and  is  without 
doubt  erroneous.  (Becker,  Cftoft/Uss,  voL  ii.  p. 
112,  5lc) 

EXOMO'SIA  (^(«Mocr(a).  Any  Athenian 
citizen  when  called  upon  to  appear  as  a  witness  in 
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a  tinnt  «C  jvttiM  (cA^rt^ftr  or  AcuXirrff^iv,  Pol* 
Iwc,  TiiL  37  ;  AateUik  a  Tfaiwiii.  p^  7IX  waa 
obliged  hj  kw  to  abcy  the  wwwwiat  vnlMi  he 
coolA  MtaUiah  bj  catk  thai  b«  wm  iwangwmted 
with  lb«  CM0  ia  qoMtion.  (DewMth.  /2i«  fUt, 
X^^puSSfi.  ciiV«Mr.  p.lS54««..ljdki&.  ]k850; 
SiiidMk»iL«i'E{^U#iV«nu)  This  oalh  was  ealbd 
iffrnftmHt^  aad  tht  act  af  taktag  it  was  ajqpcmted 
h]r  d( Vm^W.  (DMBMth.  ii  i»qpA.L  pwlU9| 
e.JSbiiiW.pkU17:  Haipoeiat.t.«^>  ThMowha 
nfaaed  to  obej  the  flamaioo0  withont  beiag  able 
to  take  the  ilapar  MS  inauiad  a  Aae  of  eae  thoQMad 
diachaMM  ;  aaid  if  a  peiaon»  after  praaiiaiag  to  «Te 
hi*  eridenee,  did  nercrihekei  not  appear  when 
raUed  iipo%  aa  action  called  kun/u^^TyfUif^  or 
/UiAvs  Mkii,  Slight  be  bcoogbt  agaiaet  him  by  the 
latfiieo  who  theaght  thcauelTet  ii\|«red  by  hi« 
hanag  withheld  hit  endeoce.  {Thmokk,  cTSmatk 
p^  1190  :  M«er«  AU.  Froe.  p.  587,  &c) 

When  the  people  ta  their  aatemb^  appointed  a 
Biaa  to  a  mi^tncy  er  any  ether  pablic  office,  he 
was  at  liberty,  befoe  the  •ov^^uiria  took  plaee, 
to  decline  die  office,  IT  he  eoaU  take  an  oath  that 
the  etato  ef  hie  health  or  other  drcnmotaaeeo  ren- 
deied  H  Smpoeaible  ibr  him  to  falfil  the  dntiet 
cenneeted  with  it  (IC^^irwfoi  rV  Vx^^  ^  "^ 
XMperovior) :  and  thie  oath  wai  likewiee  oelled 
ifyit»otrim^  er  ■omelimee  hrm/tbtfim,  (Jkaaomh,  De 
Fal»,  Ug.  p.  379,  e.  TimalL  p.  1204  {  AoMhin. 
/>t  FaU  Xa7.  p.  271  ;  PoUux,  Tiii  35  ;  EtymoL 
Mag:  9.  «.)  [L.  S.] 

EXOSTRA  {HiAarpti^  from  ie««^)«  wae  one 
of  the  many  kinds  of  machfaiss  used  in  the  theatias 
of  the  andentsw  Cioero  (Da  /Voei  Om»,  6),  in 
speaking  ef  a  man  who  formerly  eeneealed  his 
Tieea,  txpressei  this  sentiment  by  poH  tiparutm 
MboWar  /  and  then  stating  that  he  now  shame- 
lessly indnlged  in  his  Ticions  practices  hi  public, 
says,  jam  ta  eioi^^  idmahtr.  From  an  attentive 
eoosidention  of  this  passage,  it  is  evident  that 
the  eaectia  was  a  machine  by  means  of  which 
things  which  had  been  concealed  behind  the  sipa- 
rimn,  were  poshed  or  rolled  forward  from  behind 
it,  ami  thns  became  visible  to  the  speetatoia.  This 
mechine  was  theivfefe  very  mach  like  the  Itra^ 
aXivia,  with  this  distinction^  that  the  hutsr  was 
moved  on  wheels,  arhile  the  exostra  was  poshed 
forward  open  rollers.  (PoUoz,  iv.  128  |  Schol. 
ad  Arietoph.  Jckam,  375.)  Hot  both  seem  to 
have  been  aeed  for  the  same  potpoee  ;  namely,  to 
exhibit  to  the  eyea  of  the  spectators  the  resolto  or 
consequences  of  soch  things'— a.  ^  mvrder  or  saicide 
— as  could  not  consistently  take  ]riace  in  the  pRK 
sseniois,  and  were  therefore  described  ai  having 
occnnad  behind  the  siparinm  or  in  the  scene. 

The  name  ezoetim  was  also  applied  to  a  pecaliar 
kind  of  bridge,  which  was  thrown  from  a  tower  of 
the  besiegcrB  apon  the  walls  of  the  besieged  town^ 
and  aciiiss  which  the  assailanto  marched  to  attack 
those  ef  the  besieged  who  were  stationed  on  the 
lamparta  to  defend  the  town.  (Veget. />» /7e  Af  t2t^. 
iv.31.)  tI*S.l 

SXOULES  DIKE  (^e^ns  limv).  [Em- 
batkijil] 

EXPLORATCVRESL  [Eximcrroa,  p^509,a.] 

EXSEQUIAB.     [FvNVt.] 

EXSrUUM  (^»74>,  banishment  I.  Oruk. 
—  Banishment  among  the  Greek  states  seldom,  if 
ever,  appears  as  a  ponlsbment  appointed  by  law 
for  particnlar  offeneeSb  We  might,  indeed,  expect 
this  ;  for  the  division  of  Orsece  into  a  number  of 
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independent  states  would  neither  admit  of  the  ce- 
tablishaMnt  ef  pmal  cokmice,  as  amongst  us,  nor 
of  the  varioBS  kiads  of  exile  whick  we  read  of 
nader  the  Roman  emperors.  The  geneial  tenn 
f¥yi  (iUcht)  was  for  the  most  part  applied  in  the 
case  of  taose  who^  ia  order  to  avoid  seme  punish- 
ment or  daqger,  removed  from  their  own  country 
to  aaethen  Proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  records  of 
the  heroie  agei^  and  chiefly  where  homicide  had  been 
committed,  whether  with  er  without  malice  afore- 
thoaght  Thus  (A  niil  88)  Patroclos  appears  as 
a  fagitiva  for  lif^  in  consequence  of  manskughter 
(4r^earay<ir)  committed  by  him  when  a  boy,  and 
in  anger.  In  the  same  manner  (Horn.  Od,  zv. 
275)  Theoelymenui  is  lepreeented  as  a  fugitive 
and  wanderer  over  the  earth,  and  even  in  foreign 
knds  haunted  by  the  four  of  vengeance,  from  the  nu- 
merous kinsmen  of  the  man  whom  he  had  slain.  The 
duty  of  takiag  vengeance  was  in  cases  of  this  kind 
considered  sscred,  though  the  penalty  of  exile  was 
sometimes  remittod,  and  the  homicide  allowed  to 
remain  in  his  country  on  payment  of  a  9m»i^  the 
price  of  blood,  or  wehrgeld  of  the  Oennans  (Taciu 
Omim,  21 X  which  was  made  to  the  relatives  or 
nearsst  oennectioas  of  tha  slain.  {IL  ix,  630.) 
Even  thoqgh  there  were  no  rektives  to  succour  the 
shun  man,  still  deference  to  public  opinion  impoeed 
on  the  homicide  a  tempomry  abeence  {OtL  xxiii. 
119,  and  SchoLX  until  he  had  obtained  expiation 
at  the  hands  of  another,  who  seems  to  have  been 
called  the  hywhuii  or  purifier.  For  an  illustration 
of  this,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  story  of 
Adiastus  aad  Croesus*     (Herod*  i.  35.) 

In  the  later  times  of  Athenian  history,  fvT^,  or 
banishment,  partook  of  the  same  nature,  and  was 
practised  nearly  in  the  same  cases,  as  in  the  heroic 
agei^  with  this  difforence,  that  the  laws  mora  strictly 
defined  its  limits,  ito  legal  consequencesi  and  dun^ 
tion.  Thnsaa  action  for  wilful  murder  was  brought 
before  the  Areiopagus,  and  for  manslaughter  befora 
the  court  of  the  Ephetae.  The  accused  might,  in 
either  ease,  withdraw  himself  (fvytci')  before  sen- 
tence was  passed  ;  but  when  a  criminal  evaded  the 
punishment  to  which  an  act  of  murder  would  have 
exposed  him  had  he  remained  in  his  own  land,  he 
was  then  banished  for  ever  (^^<  Aci^vyloy),  and 
not  allowed  to  ntum  home  even  when  other  exiles 
were  restored  Upon  a  general  amneety,  since  on 
soch  occasions  a  special  exception  was  made  against 
crimnab  banished  by  the  Areiopagus  {ol  4^  *Apf  tot 
wdyev  ^^ysi^ct).  A  convicted  murderer,  if  found 
within  the  limlto  of  the  state,  might  be  seised  and 

Ct  to  death  (Dem.  0.  ^  fit.  p.  629),  and  whoever 
rboured  or  entertained  (fofS^^aro)  any  one  who 
had  fled  from  his  country  to  avoid  a  capital  punish- 
ment, was  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  the  fugi« 
tive  himeell     (Dem.  o.  Pol^  p.  1222.  2.) 

Demosthenes  (c.  ^rts.  pu  634)  says,  that  the  word 
^^(y  was  properly  applied  to  the  exile  of  those 
who  committed  muider,  with  malice  aforathought, 
whereas  the  term  fuBUrrmffBat^  was  used  where  the 
act  was  not  mtentionaL  The  property  also  was 
confiscated  in  the  former  case,  but  not  in  the  latter. 

When  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  was  returned, 
it  was  usual  for  the  convicted  party  to  leave  (f  (n\^) 
his  country  by  a  certain  road,  and  to  remain  in 
exile  till  he  induced  some  one  of  the  relatives  of 
the  slain  man  to  take  compassion  on  him.  During 
his  absence,  his  possessions  wen  Irfrifio,  that  M, 
not  confisGated  ;  but  if  he  remained  at  home  ot 
I  returned  before  the  requirementa  of  the  law  wen 
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•atitfiad,  be  wu  liable  to  be  driven  or  carried  out 
of  the  country  by  force.  (Dem.  e.  ArU,  pp.  634 
and  644.)  It  sometimes  happened  that  a  fugitive 
for  manilanghter  was  charged  with  murder ;  in 
that  case  he  pleaded  on  board  ship,  before  a  court 
which  sat  at  Phreatto,  in  the  Peiraeeus.  (Dem.  e. 
Arit,  pb  646.)  We  are  not  informed  what  were  the 
consequences  if  the  relatives  of  the  slain  man  re- 
fused to  make  a  reconciliation ;  supposing  that  there 
was  no  compulsion,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  exile  was  allowed  to  return  alter  a  fixed  time. 
In  cases  of  manslaughter,  but  not  of  murder,  this 
seems  to  have  been  usual  in  other  parts  of  Greece 
as  well  as  at  Athens.  (Meursius,  ad  Lyoop,  28*2 ; 
Eivip.  Hipp.  37,  and  Soholia.)  Plato  {Leg,  ix. 
p.  865),  who  is  believed  to  have  copied  many  of 
nis  laws  from  the  constitution  of  Athena,  fixes  the 
period  of  banishment  for  manslaughter  at  one  year, 
and  the  word  &xcytavri^^5,  explained  to  mean  a 
year's  exile  for  the  commission  of  homicide  {rots 
^vo¥  Ipdtrwn)  seems  to  imply  that  the  custom  was 
pretty  general.  We  have  indeed  the  authority  of 
Xenophon  {Anab,  iv.  8.  §  1 6)  to  prove  that  at  Sparta 
banishment  was  the  consequence  of  involuntary 
homicide,  though  he  does  not  tell  us  its  duration. 

Moreover,  not  only  was  an  actual  murder 
punished  with  banishment  and  confiscation,  but 
also  a  r/)aS/ia  iK  wpovolaSj  or  wounding  with  intent 
to  kill,  though  death  might  not  ensue.  (Lysias,  o. 
Simom,  p.  100  ;  Dem.  e,  BoeaL  p.  lOia  10.)  The 
same  punishment  was  inflicted  on  persons  who 
looted  up  the  sacred  olives  at  Athens  (Lysias, 
"Trtp  tfiKov  *AwoXo7fa),  and  by  the  laws  of  Solon 
every  one  was  liable  to  it  who  remained  neuter 
during  political  contention!.  (Plut  SoL  20  ;  QelL 
ii  12.) 

Under  ^iry^,  or  banishment,  as  a  general  term, 
is  comprehended  OttncUm  {harpoKtffiUs)  ;  the 
difierence  between  the  two  is  correctly  stated  by 
Suidas,  and  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {EquiL 
86 IX  if  we  are  to  understand  by  the  former  Aci^v- 
7(0,  or  banishment  for  life,  ^^try^  (say  they) 
differs  firom  ostracism,  inasmuch  as  those  who  are 
banished  lose  their  property  by  confiscation,  whereas 
the  ostracised  do  not;  the  former  also  have  no  fixed 

Elace  of  abode,  no  time  of  return  assigned,  but  the 
itter  have.**  This  ostracism  was  mstituted  by 
Cleisthenea,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistra- 
tidae ;  its  nature  and  objects  are  thus  explained 
by  Aristotle  {PoL  iil  8) :  —  **  Democratical  states 
(he  observes)  used  to  ostracise,  and  remove  firom 
the  city  for  a  definite  time,  those  who  appeared  to 
be  pre-eminent  above  their  fiillow-dtisena,  by  rea- 
son of  their  wealth,  the  number  of  their  friends,  or 
any  other  means  of  influence.**  It  is  well  known, 
and  implied  in  the  quotation  just  given,  that  ostra- 
cism was  not  a  punishment  for  any  crime,  but 
lather  a  precautionary  removal  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed sufficient  power  in  the  state  to  excite  either 
envy  or  fear.  Thus  Plutarch  {A  risL  1 0)  says  it  was 
a  good-natured  way  of  allaying  envy  {(^vov  vfl^w- 
/u^(a^iXdy9/MMrof),  by  the  humiliation  of  superior 
dignity  and  power.  Mr.  Orote  {  History  of  Cfreeoe^ 
▼M.  iv.  p.  200,  &C.)  has  some  very  ingenious  re- 
marks in  defence  of  ostracism,  which  he  maintains 
was  a  wise  precaution  for  maintaining  the  demo- 
cratical constitution  established  by  Cleisthenes. 
He  observes  that  **  Cleisthenes,  by  the  spirit  of 
his  refbrma,  secured  the  hearty  attachment  of  the 
body  of  citizens ;  but  from  the  first  generation  of 
leading  men,  under  the  nascent  democracy,  and 
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with  such  precedents  as  they  had  to  look  back 
upon,  no  self-imposed  limits  to  ambition  could  be 
expected :  and  the  problem  required  was  to  elimi- 
nate beforehand  any  one  about  to  transgress  these 
limits,  so  as  to  escape  the  necessity  of  putting  him 
down  afterwards,  with  all  that  bloodsh^  and  reac- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  which  the  free  working  of  the 
constitution  would  be  suspended  at  least,  if  not  ir- 
revocably extinguished.  To  acquire  such  influence 
as  would  render  him  dangerous  under  democratical 
forms,  a  man  must  stand  in  evidence  before  the 
public,  BO  as  to  affi>rd  some  reasonable  means  of 
judging  of  his  character  and  purposes  ;  and  the 
security  which  Cleisthenes  provided  was,  to  call  in 
the  positive  judgment  of  the  citizens  respecting  his 
future  promise  |)urely  and  simply,  so  that  they 
mi^ht  not  remam  too  long  neutral  between  two 
political  rivals.  He  incorporated  in  the  constitu- 
tion itself  the  principle  of  pritfiUffium  (to  employ 
the  Roman  phrase,  which  signifies,  not  a  peculiar 
fiivour  granted  to  any  one,  but  a  peculiar  incon- 
venience imposed),  yet  only  under  circumstances 
solemn  and  well  defined,  with  full  notice  and  dis- 
cussion beforehand,  and  by  the  positive  secret  vote 
of  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  citizens.  *  No  law 
shall  be  made  against  any  single  citizen,  without 
the  same  being  made  against  o^  Athenian  citizens; 
unless  it  shall  so  seem  good  to  6000  citizens  voting 
secretly  *  (Andoc.  (U  My$L  p.  12).  Such  was  that 
general  principle  of  the  constitution,  under  which  the 
ostracism  was  a  particular  case.**  Mr.  Grote  further 
observes, — **  Care  was  taken  to  divest  the  ostra- 
cism of  all  painful  consequence,  except  what  was 
inseparable  from  exile  ;  and  this  is  not  one  of  the 
least  proofs  of  the  wisdom  with  which  it  was  de- 
vised. Most  certainly  it  never  deprived  the  public 
of  candidates  for  political  influence  ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  small  amount  of  individual  evil  which 
it  inflicted,  two  remarks  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  justification.  First,  it  com- 
pletely produced  its  mtended  effect ;  for  the  de- 
mocracy grew  up  fitxn  infoncy  to  manhood  without 
a  single  attempt  to  overthrow  it  by  force :  next, 
through  such  tranquil  working  of  the  democratical 
forms,  a  constitutional  morality  quite  sufficiently 
complete,  was  produced  among  the  leading  Athe- 
nians, to  enable  the  people  after  a  certain  time  to 
dispense  vrith  that  exceptional  security  which  the 
ostracism  offered.  To  the  nascent  democracy,  it 
was  absolutely  indispensable ;  to  the  growing,  yet 
military  democracy  it  was  necessary  ;  but  the  full- 
^wn  democracy  both  could  and  did  stand  without 
It**  The  manner  of  effecting  it  was  as  follows :  — 
Before  the  vote  of  ostracism  could  be  taken,  the 
senate  and  the  eodesia  had  to  determine  in  the 
sixth  prytany  of  the  year  whether  such  a  step  was 
necessary.  If  they  decided  in  the  affirmative,  a 
day  was  fixed,  and  the  agora  was  enclosed  by  bar- 
riers, with  ten  entrances  for  the  ten  tribes.  By 
these  the  tribesmen  entered,  each  with  his  tarpa^ 
Kov^  or  piece  of  tile,  on  which  was  written  the 
name  of  the  individual  whom  he  wished  to  be 
ostracised.  The  nine  archons  and  the  senate,  ue, 
the  presidents  of  that  body,  superintended  the 
prooMdings,  and  the  party  who  had  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  against  him,  supposing  tnat  this 
number  amounted  to  6000,  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw (/Acrcurrijyax)  from  the  city  within  ten  days  ; 
if  the  number  of  votes  did  not  amount  to  6000, 
nothing  was  done.  (SchoL  ad  Arisiopk  Egu,  851 ; 
Pollux,  viil   19.)     Plutarch  {ArisL  c.  7}  differs 
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fitan  otkm  tmlhaMM  b  itstiag,  tbal  fer  m  tx- 
poltiBii  of  thk  nrt  it  vw  not  ntemmrr  UhU  the 
Totot  given  vgaiagt  any  indiTidiMiI  ■koold  tmtmut 
to  6000,  bat  only  thai  the  iam  todd  ■hoaM  not  be 
lea  than  thai  nvmber.  Bttckh  and  Waehmith 
are  in  ^Toar  ef  Plntaich ;  bnt  Mr.  Gfote,  who 
■npperts  the  other  opinion,  jwttj  raaafka,  **  that 
the  pvpooe  of  the  gential  kw  woaM  hj  no  meant 
be  obtamed,  if  the  dmple  sajerity  of  fotai  asMng 
6000  in  all,  had  been  allowed  to  take  eftct.  A 
ht  thee  be  eetnciaed  with  a  very  naaU 
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any  reannable  laeeuiwHlon  that  be  wai  daognons 
to  the  cunetiiBiiBn,  which  waa  ' 


raa  by  n 
,orthei 


the  pnpeae  ef  Cleiathenet,  or  the  well-nndentood 
ofetation  of  the  ortondnn,  lo  long  ae  it  conthraed 
to  be  a  reality.**  AU,  howerer,  agree  that  the 
party  thne  catpeOed  wae  not  ^leptifA  ef  his  pro- 
perty. The  period  of  hie  baniahoMnl  wae  ten 
yean.  The  ootraciHi  wae  aleo  called  the  k«p«mmc^ 
/tdcr^f  or  earthenware  Movge,  from  the  material 
of  the  ierpwcer  en  which  the  muaee  wen  written. 

Soam  ef  the  moat  dmtingaiahed  men  at  Athens 
were  remored  by  ostmcinn,  bat  recalled  when  the 
dty  tend  their  svrieeo  indispensable.  Aaiongtt 
theee  were  Theniistoelea,  Arieteides,  Cimon,  and 
Aldbaades  ;  ef  the  fint  of  whom  Thneydidee  (L 
136)  states^  that  hie  residenee  doriag  ostracism 
wae  at  AripM,  though  he  was  net  eoaAned  to  that 
city,  bat  nsited  other  parts  of  Peloponneoas.  The 
but  person  agaiast  whom  it  was  need  at  Athens 
wae  Hyperbolas,  a  demagogoe  of  bw  birth  and 
chaaraeter,  whom  Nieias  and  Akibindes  eonepired 
together  to  ostracise,  when  the  hanishment  thrart^ 
caed  each  ef  themaelTcs;  bat  the  Athenians 
thoagfat  their  own  dignity  compromised,  and  os- 
tnciam  degiaded  by  sock  an  applicatien  of  it,  and 
aceordingly  diseontinned  the  prsctaee.  (Plat.  Nic 
e.  II,  AkA.  e.  13,  Ariti.  e.  7  ;  Thne.  liii.  73.) 

Ostmriam  prerailed  in  other  democntacal  stotee 
as  wril  as  Atheae ;  Bamely,at  Aigoe,  Miletus,  and 
Megara,  bat  wa  hare  no  particuaia  of  the  way 
in  whidi  it  was  adaunistersd  in  those  states. 
Aristotle  says  {PdL  iH.  •)  that  it  was  aboaed  fer 

From  the  ostrsdsm  of  Athena  was  espied. the 
PsfaKtm  (weroXiir^)  of  the  Syracosans,  so  called 
fiom  the  WraXo,  or  leaves  ef  the  oUve,  on  which 
was  written  the  name  of  the  person  whom  ther 
wished  to  reoMyve  from  the  city.  The  removal, 
however,  waa  only  for  five  yean  {  a  safident  time, 
as  they  theaght,  to  humble  the  pride  and  hopes  ef 
theezile.  Bat  petalism  did  not  hwt  long ;  for  the 
ftar  of  thio  '^  hombling,**  detened  the  best  qimli- 
fied  amongst  the  eitiaens  from  tddng  any  part  in 
poUie  aftun,  and  the  degeneracy  and  bad  goven- 
nent  which  followed,  soon  led  to  a  repeal  of  the 
lawB.a462.  (Died,  zi  87.) 

In  connection  with  petalism  it  may  be  remarked 
that  if  any  one  were  folseiy  registered  in  a  demos, 
or  ward,  at  Athens,  his  expulsion  was  called 
Ar^AAofepta,  from  the  votee  being  given  by  leaves. 
(Meier,  ^M.J«r«iL^lf.  83;  Lys.  e.  ^«mB.  p.  844.) 

The  reader  of  OreA  histoiy  will  remember,  that 
besides  these  ezfled  by  bw,  or  ostracised,  there 
was  frequently  a  gnat  number  of  political  exiles  in 
Greece ;  men  who,  having  distinguished  themselves 
as  the  leaden  ef  one  party,  wen  expelled,  er  obliged 
to  remove,  from  their  native  city  when  the  opposito 
foction  became  predominant.  They  an  spoken  of 
as  W  fe^'ysrrcs,  or  e2  f mrc^M-c ff»  and  as  m  isarc V 


Mrrcf  after  thehr  retam  (4  miMot),  the  word 
Kmrirfm  being  applied  to  those  who  wen  instru- 
mental m  eftcting  it.  [R.  W.] 

3.  Roman.  In  the  bter  hnperial  period,  em- 
Iwm  waa  a  pneral  term  used  to  express  a  poniih- 
oMnt,  of  which  then  wen  several  species.  Pau]us 
(Dig.  48w  tit  1.  SL  2),  when  speaking  of  those 
judida  poblica,  which  an  capitaUa,  defines  tliem 
by  the  esnseqnent  |Nmishment,  which  is  death,  or 
exsiliom ;  and  exsilinm  he  definee  to  be  aqtiae  tt 
t^Mf  mtttnlkHa^  by  which  the  eapmt  or  citizenship 
of  the  criminal  waa  taken  awav.  Other  kinds  a( 
exsiliimi  he  mys  wen  properly  called  reUyiHo^ 
and  the  relegatus  retamed  his  citisenship.  The 
distinction  between  relegatb  and  exsilion  existed 
under  the  npoblic  (Liv.  iiL  10,  iv.  4  ;  Cic  Pro 
P.Sut,e.\2.)  Ovida]so(rrifr.  V.  n)deoenbce 
himself,  not  as  essdt,  which  he  oonsiden  a  tern  of 
reproach,  bat  as  rtttgatm.  Speaking  of  the  em- 
peror, he  says,— 

**  Nee  vitam,  nee  opes,  nee  jus  mihi  dvis  ademit  ;** 
and  a  little  farther  on, 

**  Nil  aid  me  patriis  jasut  abin  fods.** 
Compan  also  THiiia,  ii.  127,  die. 

Mardanus  (  Dig.  48.  tit.23.  s.  6)  makee  three 
divisions  of  exsilium :  it  was  dther  an  interdiction 
from  ccrtam  pbees  named,  and  was  then  called  lata 
fitjga  (a  term  equivalent  to  the  bbtra  fitga  or 
lAtrwm  MsiYiiisi  of  some  writen)  ;  or  it  was  an  in- 
terdiction of  all  pboss,  except  some  pbce  named ; 
or  it  was  the  aowsfwwW  of  an  isbnd  (as  opposed  to 
htiafiigay* 

Of  niUgti^  then  wen  two  kinds:  a  person 
might  be  forbidden  to  live  m  a  |Mvticubr  pnTince, 
or  m  Rome,  and  either  for  an  indefiaito  or  a  defi- 
nito  time ;  or  an  isbnd  might  be  asdgned  to  the 
relegatus  for  his  residence.  Rdegatb  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  loss  of  dtiaenship  or  property,  except  to 
for  as  the  sentence  of  nlegatb  might  extend  to  part 
of  the  person^  property.  The  ^egatus  ntained 
his  dtiaenship,  tne  ownership  of  his  property,  and 
the  jMlriapotoitas,  whether  tne  nlegatio 


definito  or  an  indefiaito  tame. 


for  a 
The  nlegatio,  in 
bet,  menly  confined  the  person  within,  or  excbded 
him  fipom,  jiartieubr  pbees,  which  is  according 
to  the  definition  of  Aelius  Oallua  (Festos,  a  Ptlt- 
gatk)^  who  mys  that  the  ponishmcnt  was  nnposed 
by  a  lex,  senatus-eoosaltam,  or  the  edictum  of  a 
m^gistratoiL  The  words  of  Ovid  exprem  the  legal 
efiect  of  rsbgatb  m  a  amnner  literslly  and  techni- 


*  Noodt  (6ip.  Onm,  i.  58)  correcto  the  extract 
from  Mardanus  dins: — ^  Exsilinm  tfapfaaest:  ant 
cerUiium  locomm  interdictao,  nt  bto  fiiga;  ant 
omnium  locorom  praeter  certom  locum,  at  insolae 
vinculum,**  && 

The  passage  is  evidently  comi|i«  m  some  editions 
of  the  Digest,  and  the  correction  of  Noodt  is  sop- 
ported  by  good  reasons  It  seems  that  Mercian  is 
here  speakmg  of  the  two  kinds  of  rde^atio  (com- 
pare Ulpian,  Dig.  48.  tit  22.  s.  7),  and  he  does 
not  indude  the  exsitiam,  which  was  accompanied 
with  the  kas  of  the  tMta»;  for  if  his  definition 
b  btended  to  include  all  the  kbds  of  exsilram,  it 
b  manifestly  mcompbte ;  and  if  it  bdndes  only 
rdegatb,  as  it  must  do  from  the  terms  of  it,  the 
definition  b  wnng,  iaasmach  as  there  are  only 
two  kmds  of  relegatia  The  condusbn  is,  that  the 
text  of  Mardanus  is  either  corropt,  or  has  beo 
altoied  by  the  eompibn  of  the  Digest. 
X.  L  2 
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cally  correct  (Instances  of  relegatio  occur  in  the 
following  passages: — Suet  Avff,  c.  16,  7^,  c.50 ; 
Tacit  Atm,  iii.  17,  68 ;  Suet  Clami.  c  23,  which 
last,  as  the  histiMian  nmarks,  was  a  new  kind  of 
rel^atio.)  The  term  reIeg»tio  is  applied  by  Cicero 
{de  Of.  iil  31)  to  the  case  of  T.  Manlius,  who 
had  been  compelled  by  his  fisther  to  live  in  scditude 
in  the  country. 

Deportatio  ta  msk^in,  or  dtportatio  simply,  was 
introduced  under  the  emperors  in  place  of  the 
aquae  et  ignis  interdictia  (Ulpian,  Dig.  48.  tit 
13.  s.  3;  tit  19.  s.  2.)  The  governor  of  a  pono- 
▼ince  (prtMses)  had  not  the  power  of  pronouncing 
the  sentence  of  deportatio ;  but  this  power  was 
given  to  the  praefectus  urbi  by  a  rescript  of  the 
emperor  Severus.  The  consequence  of  deportatio 
was  loss  of  property  and  citisenship,  but  not  of 
freedom.  Though  the  deportatus  ceased  to  be  a 
Roman  citizen,  he  bad  the  capacity  to  buy  and 
sell,  and  do  other  acts  which  might  be  done  ac> 
cording  to  the  jus  gentium.  Deportatio  differed 
from  relegatio,  as  already  shown,  and  also  in  being 
always  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  relegatus  went 
into  banishment ;  the  deportatus  was  conducted  to 
his  place  of  banishment,  sometimes  in  chains. 

As  the  exsilium  in  the  special  sense,  and  the 
deportatio  took  away  a  person^  civitas,  it  follows 
that  if  he  was  a  father,  his  children  ceased  to  be 
in  his  power ;  and  if  he  was  a  son,  he  ceased  to  be 
in  his  &ther*s  power;  for  the  reUtionship  ex- 
pressed by  the  terms  patria  potettas  could  not 
exist  when  either  party  had  ceased  to  be  a  Roman 
citisen.  (Gains,  I  128.)  Rele^tio  of  a  &ther  or 
of  a  son,  of  course,  had  not  this  effect  But  the 
interdict  and  the  deportatio  did  not  dissolve  mar- 
riage (Cod.  5.  tit  16.  s.  24 ;  tit  17.  s.  1 ;  com- 
pare Gains,  1 128,  with  the  Institutes,  L  tit  12, 
in  which  the  deportatio  stands  in  the  pkce  of  the 
aquae  et  ignis  interdictio  of  Oaius.) 

When  a  person,  either  parent  or  child,  was  con- 
demned to  the  mines  or  to  fight  with  wild  beasts, 
the  relation  of  the  patria  potatoi  was  dissolved. 
This,  though  not  reckoned  a  species  of  exsilium, 
resembled  deportatio  in  its  consequences. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  meaning  of  the  term 
exsilium  in  the  republican  period,  and  to  ascend,  so 
£sr  as  we  can,  to  its  origin.  Cicero  {Fro  Caadna^ 
c  34)  aflirms  that  no  lUman  was  ever  deprived  of 
his  civitas  or  his  freedom  by  a  lex.  In  the  oration 
Pro  Dome  (a  1 6, 1 7)  he  makes  the  same  assertion, 
but  in  a  qualified  way ;  he  says  that  no  special 
lex,  that  is,  no  privUeffkan,  could  be  passed  agunst 
the  caput  of  a  Roman  citizen,  unless  he  was  first 
condemned  in  a  judicium.  It  was,  according  to 
Cicero^  a  fundamental  principle  of  Roman  law  (Pro 
J)oma,  c.  2d),  that  no  Roman  citiaen  could  lose 
his  fiieedom  or  his  citizenship  without  his  consent 
He  adds,  that  Roman  citizens  who  went  out  as 
Latin  colonists,  could  not  become  Latin,  unless 
they  went  voluntarily  and  registered  their  names : 
those  who  were  condemned  of  capital  crimes  did 
not  lose  their  citisenship  till  they  were  admitted 
as  citizens  of  another  state ;  and  this  was  effected, 
not  by  depriving  them  of  their  civitas  (ademptio 
etoitatM),  bnt  by  the  interdictio  tecti  aquae  et 
ignis.  The  same  thing  is  stated  in  the  oration 
Pro  Casoma  (&  84),  with  the  addition,  that  a 
Roman  citizen,  when  he  was  received  into  another 
state,  lost  his  citisenship  at  Rome,  because  by  the 
Roman  htw  a  man  could  not  be  a  dtiacn  of  two 
ftates.    This,  reason,  howeven^  woold  be  equally. 
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good  for  showing  that  a  Roman  citizen  could  not 
become  a  citizen  of  another  community.  In  the 
oration  Pro  Balbo  (c.  )1)  the  proposition  is  put 
rather  in  this  form  ;  that  a  Roman  who  became  a 
citizen  of  another  state,  thereby  ceased  to  be  a  Ro- 
man dtiaen.  It  mnst  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the 
oration  Pro  Ommsmm,  it  is  one  of  Cicero^  objects  to 
prove  that  his  client  had  the  rights  of  a  Roman 
citiaen ;  and  in  the  oration  Pro  Doma,  to  prove 
that  he  himself  had  not  been  an  exsul,  though  he 
was  interdicted  from  fiie  and  water  within  400 
miles  of  Rome.  (Cic.  Ad  Attic  iii.  4.)  Now,  aa 
Cicero  had  been  interdicted  from  fire  and  water, 
and  as  he  evaded  the  penalty,  to  use  his  own  words 
{Pro  Caeema  c  34),  by  going  beyond  the  limits, 
he  could  only  escape  the  consequences,  namely, 
exsilium,  either  by  relying  on  the  foct  of  his  not 
beb^  received  as  a  citizen  into  another  state,  or  by 
alleging  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  against 
him.  But  the  Utter  is  the  ground  on  which  he 
seems  to  maintain  his  case  in  the  Pro  Domo  :  he 
alleges  that  he  was  made  the  subject  of  a  pcivi- 
I^um,  without  having  been  first  condemned  in  a 
judicium  (c.  17). 

In  the  eariier  republican  period,  a  Roman 
citizen  might  have  a  right  to  go  into  exsilium  to 
another  state,  or  a  citizen  of  another  state  might 
have  a  right  to  go  into  exsilium  at  Rome,  by  rirtne 
of  certain  isopolitical  relations  existing  between 
such  state  and  Rome.  This  right  was  called  jus 
exulandi  with  reference  to  the  state  to  which  the 
person  came ;  with  respect  to  his  own  state  which 
he  left,  he  was  exul,  and  his  condition  was  ex- 
silium: with  respect  to  the  state  which  he  en- 
tered, he  was  mqmUmie*;  and  at  Rome  he  might 
attach  himself  {applieaare  sa)  to  a  quasi  patronus,  a 
rehitionship  which  gave  rise  to  questions  involving 
the  jus  applicationia 

The  sentence  of  aquae  et  ignis,  to  which 
Cicero  adds  {Pro  Domo^  c.  30)  tecti  interdictio 
(comp.  Pint  jifarias,  c.  29),  was  equivalent  to 
the  deprivation  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  and 
its  effect  was  to  incapacitate  a  person  fnm.  exer- 
cising the  rights  of  a  citizen  within  the  limits  which 
the  sentence  comprised.  Supposing  it  to  be  tme, 
that  no  Roman  citizen  could  in  direct  terms  be  de- 
prived of  his  civitas,  it  requires  but  little  know* 
ledge  of  the  history  of  Roman  jurisprudence  to 
perceive  that  a  way  would  readily  be  diacoveted 
of  doing  that  indirectly  which  could  not  be  done 
directly ;  and  such,  in  fact  was  the  aquae  et  ignia 
interdictio.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence  of  aquae 
et  ignis  interdictio  is  dear  when  we  consider  the 
symbolical  meaning  of  the  aqua  et  ignia  The 
bride,  on  the  day  ol  her  marriage,  was  received  by 
her  husband  with  fire  and  water  (Dig.  24.  tit  1. 
a  66X  which  were  symbolical  of  his  taking  her 
under  his  protection  and  sustentation.  Varro  {De 
Ling,  Lai.  iv.)  givea  a  different  explanation  of 
the  symbolical  meaning  of  aquae  et  ignis  in  tke 
marriage  ceremony : — Atptae  el  igeis  (according  to 
the  expression  of  Festus)  mid  dm  dewtenta  qmae 
lumamam  viiam  mamme  ctrntinaiL  The  sentence 
of  interdict  was  either  pronounced  in  a  jndidum, 
or  it  was  the  subject  of  a  lex.    The  punishment 


*  This  word  i^peara,  by  its  termination  ums, 
to  denote  a  person  who  was  one  of  a  dass,  like  the 
word  Ubertimuu  The  prefix  ta  appears  to  be  the 
correlative  of  ear  .in  exnd^  and  the  remaining  part 
quU^  is  probably  related  to  oo{  in  wooU  and  cofoiNia 


FABRI. 

was  infliotod  fer  Tarioai  crimet,  at  «u  pMiea^ 
ptadaiu9^  wmv/kitiM^  &c  The  Lex  Julia  «f«  fri 
pmUiea  W  ^rw^a  applied,  anong  other  caeee,  to 
unj^enaaqm  reeeperiit  ea&mtnf,  ttmauit,  tlie  inter- 
dicted penoD  (PanliM,  SmL  JUotfL  ed.  Schulting) ; 
and  thcte  waa  a  daoae  to  this  dFect  in  the  lex  of 
dodiaa,  by  which  Cicero  waa  baniahed. 

The  lentence  of  the  interdict,  whid  in  the 
time  of  the  Antoninea  waa  aeeonpanied  with  the 
Ines  of  dtiaenahip  (Oaint,  L  90),  coiild  hardly  have 
had  anj  other  effect  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  It 
maj  he  true  that  eziilium,  that  ia,  the  change  of 
•oAm,  or  groond,  was  not  in  direct  tenna  included 
in  the  irnlWKW  of  aqmoB  ft  igmu  aifciifrti'o ;  the 
penon  might  Btay  if  he  liked,  and  mbmit  to  the 
penalty  of  being  an  ontcaet,  and  being  incapacitated 
from  doing  any  legal  act.  Indeed,  it  li  not  easy 
to  cooceire  that  hamiakwiad  can  exist  in  any  state, 
except  such  state  has  distant  posiBMisns  of  ita  own 
to  which  the  offender  can  be  sent.  Tkoa  banish- 
ment aa  a  penalty  did  not  exia  in  the  old  Engliah 
law.  When  isopotitkal  leiatioBa  eotkted  between 
Rome  aad  another  stata,  exaiUoi  might  be  the 
prifilege  of  an  eliimder.  Cieso  nrifffat  then  troly 
say  that  exsiihnB  waa  not  a  poninment,  bnt  a 
mode  of  evading  pnnislnnent  {Fro  Cbsrina) ;  and 
this  is  «piite  eonswieot  with  tlie  interdict  being  a 
ponishment,  nd  hafing  for  ha  object  tha  exailhm. 

AceordiiV  to  Nisbnhr,  the  intardlcC  waa  intended 
to  prevent  a  permn,  who  had  beeeme  an  exsnl,from 
Mtmndmg  to  Rome  aod  resomiag  his  citaunshipi, 
and  the  interdict  was  taken  off  when  an  exsol  was 
recalled.  Farther,  Niebnhr  asserts,  that  they  who 
settled  in  an  anpririlcged  ^noa  (eae  that  waa  net 
in  an  iaopelitkal  eonneetioo  with  Rome)  needed  a 
deoee  of  the  people^  deckri^g  that  thek  settle- 
ment shoold  epenrta  aa  a  legal  exsiliam.  And 
thia  asstrfinn  is  supported  b^  a  single  pasasge  in 
Livy  (zxtI  3),  finm  which  it  nppean  tnat  it  was 
dedared  by  a  plebisdtam,  that  C.  Fabins,  by 
going  into  exile  (ttmlbtem)  to  Tarqninii,  which 
waa  a  mume^hmi  {Pro  Camm,  t,  4),  waa  legally 
in  exile. 

Niebnhr  asserts  that  Cieeio  had  not  kat  the 
dritas  by  the  interdict ;  bnt  Cicero  {Ad  JtHe.  ill 
23)  by  miplication  admits  that  he  Imd  lost  his 
dvitaa  and  his  otda,  thowh  in  the  Oratio  Pro 
/team  he  demes  that  he  had  lost  his  cfritaa.  And 
thegromidon  wMeh  he  madnly  attempted  to  sop- 
port  his  case  was,  that  the  lex  by  wkicb  he  was 
mteidieted,  waa  in  fiMt  no  lex,  bat  a  pnceadiag 
altogether  irregolar.  Cfcero  was  nstored  by  a  lex 
Centnrmta.    <^d  illNe.  ir.  1.)  [G.  K] 

EXTISPBX.    [HiiRt78raz.] 

EXTRAORBINA'RIL       [BxMcmra,   p. 

W,bL] 


FABRT,  are  workmen  who  make  any  thing  oot 
of  hard  materials,  as  /hbri  HomrU^  carpenters, 
jUirt  tftfuw,  smiths,  ftc  The  diRftut  trades 
were  divided  by  Nmna  (Plot  Nwma,  17)  into 
nine  coUigia,  which  eorrsspoiid  to  oar  oum  panes 
or  goilds.  In  the  eonstitotion  of  Berrios  Tidlins, 
the  fiAri  Hgoaru  (r^irrorrf,  Orelli,  Inoerip,  90, 
417, 3690, 40M,  4088, 4l84)and  ih€/abnaer9rH 
or  Jmrarii  {xaiKtwrhmo^)  were  fbnned  into  two 
centoriea,  which  wese  called  the  centuriae  /abrum^ 
and  not/iAronMi.  (Cie.  Oral;  49.)    They  did  not 
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beiongto 
divided 
voted  with 


0  any  of  the  five  dassas  into 
the  people;  hot  thefibri 
ith  the  first  dass,  and  the 


into  which  Serrins 
HffiL  probablr 
the/iftri  am*,  with 
the  seesnd.  Uvy  (i.  43)  and  Dionydus  (vii.  59) 
naoM  both  iSko  eentories  together:  the  fixmer  mys 
that  they  voted  with  the  first  dass ;  the  latter, 
that  they  voted  with  theaeeand.  Ciccn  {th  Re^ 
ii  22)  names  onlT  one  eentory  of  iafari,  which  ha 
siys  voted  with  the  fint  diss ;  hot  as  ha  adds  the 
word  iyaartuinsi,  he  must  have  leoogniaed  the 
existence  of  the  second  oentary,  which  we  suppose 
to  have  voted  with  the  seennd  dasa.  (Otfttliiy, 
GokJL  dmr  Rom.  SUMtto,  p^  249.) 

The  fiibri  in  the  army  were  under  the  command 
of  an  officer  called  ptw/keioa  fohrim,  (Caes.  op, 
Oie.  od  i4«L  ix.  8,  BOU  Ow,  i  24  ;  Veg«!t.  ii  11.) 
It  haa  been  supposed  by  asme  modem  writers  that 
there  was  a  praefectas  Mnfim  attachad  to  each 
legion ;  and  this  ssoyhave  been  the  case.  No  genuine 
inscriptieos  however,  onntain  the  title  of  pmefeetus 
fabrte  with  the  name  of  a  legion  adaed  to  it. 
There  were  also  dvil  magiitratca  at  Rohm  and  in 
the  municipal  towns,  called  praefecti  fiilRHbn ;  bat 
we  know  nothing  respecting  them  beyond  their 
name.  Thus  we  find  in  Orater,  PnAsr.  Fabo. 
RmiAs  (467.  7),  PftAirncrvs  Faml  Cask. 
(235.  9.)  The  subject  of  the  piaefieeti  &brfim  is 
discussed  with  great  aoeuracy  in  a  letter  of  Hagen* 
bnehhis,  publidied  by  Orelli  (/osenjpi  vol.  it 
p.  95,  Ac). 

FA'BULA.    rCoMoiDiA.] 

FACTICNES  AURIOA'RUM.  [Cincvi» 
pi  287.] 

FALA'RICA.    [HA8TA.] 

FALSA'RlUa    [Falsum.] 

FALdUm.  The  ddest  legislative  prevMon  at 
Rome  against  Falsom  was  that  of  tha  Twelve 
Tables  against  fidse  testimony  (Oell.  xx.  I ) ;  but 
there  were  trials  fiir  giving  fidse  testimony  befiwa 
the  enactment  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Liv.  iii 
24,  &c.)  The  next  legislation  on  Falsom,  so  fax 
aa  we  know,  was  a  Lex  Cornelia,  passed  in  the 
tfane  of  the  Dictator  Sulla,  which  Ciceto  also  calls 
testamentaria  and  nnmaria  (/«  V«rr»  ii.  lib.  1. 
c.  42),  with  refetenoe  to  the  crimes  which  it  was 
the  ol^ect  of  the  hiw  to  punish.  The  offence  was 
a  Criinen  Publicum.  The  provisions  of  this  lex 
are  stoted  by  Puuhis  {SmL  RootpL  v.  25,  ed. 
Berl.),  who  also  entitles  it  Lex  Cornelia  testa- 
mentaria, to  apply  to  any  person  **  qui  testamentum 
quodve  alind  instmmentum  fidsnm  sdens  dole 
male  scripserit,  recitaverit,  subjecerit,  suppresserit, 
amoverit,  resignaverit,  deleverit,"  &c.  The  punish- 
ment vras  deportatio  hi  insulam  (at  least  when 
Panlus  wrete)  for  the  **  honestiores  ;**  aAd  the  mines 
or  crucifixion  for  the  **hnmiliores.**  In  place  of 
deportatio,  the  lav  prebably  contained  the  punish- 
ment  of  the  intcrdietio  aquae  et  ignis.  According 
to  Panlus  the  law  applied  to  any  instrument  as 
wdl  as  a  vrill,  and  to  the  adulteration  of  gold  and 
sflver  coin,  or  refusing  to  accept  in  payment  ge- 
nuine com  stamped  with  the  head  of  the  princeps. 
But  it  appears  nmn  Ulpian  (sub  titulo  de  poena 
legis  Comeliae  testamentariae)  that  these  were 
subsequent  additions  made  to  the  Lex  Cornelia 
{Mot,  d  Bom,  Lop.  CoO.  tit  8.  s.  7)  by  varior 
s^natus-consulta.  (Tadt  Aon.  xiv.  40,  41.)  "" 
a  senatns-consultttffl,  in  the  consulship  of  Stati 
and  Taurus,  (he  pendties  of  the  law  wen  exton 
to  the  ease  of  other  than  testamentary  instramc 
It  ii  conjectured  that,  for  the  consulship  of  Stati 
£  L  3 
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and  Taunu,  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  Ulpian,  ve 
shoald  read  Statilius  Taurus,  and  that  the  consul- 
ship of  T.  Statilius  Taurus  and  L.  Scribonius  Libo 
(A.D.  16)  is  meant  A  subsequent  senatus-con- 
sultum,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  extended 
the  penalties  of  the  law  to  those  who  for  money 
undertook  the  defence  of  a  (criminal  ?)  cause,  or  to 
procure  testimony;  and  by  a  senatus-consultum, 
passed  between  the  dates  of  those  just  mentioned, 
conspiracies  for  the  ruin  of  innocent  persons  were 
comprised  within  the  provisions  of  the  law.  An- 
other senatus-consultum,  passed  a.  d.  26,  extended 
the  law  to  those  who  received  money  for  selling, 
or  giving,  or  not  ^ving  testimony.  There  were 
probably  other  legislative  provisions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  fraud,  in  the  time  of  Nero  it 
was  enacted  against  fraudulent  persons  {/aUarU)^ 
that  tabulae  or  written  contracts  should  be  pierced 
with  holes,  and  a  triple  thread  passed  through  the 
holes,  in  addition  to  the  signature.  (Suet  Nero^ 
c.  17  ;  comDare  Paulus,  SaU,  ReoepL  v.  tit  25. 
s.  6.)  In  tne  time  of  Nero  it  was  also  provided 
that  the  first  two  parts  (cmrte)  of  a  will  should 
have  only  the  testator*s  signature,  and  the  remain- 
ing one  that  of  the  witnesses  :  it  was  also  provided 
that  no  man  who  wrote  the  will  should  give  himself 
a  legacy  in  it  The  provisions,  as  to  adulterating 
money  and  refusing  to  take  legal  coin  in  payment, 
were  also  made  by  senatus-consulta  or  imperial 
constitutions.  Allusion  is  made  to  the  latter  hiw 
by  Arrian  (Epict  iiL  8).  It  appears  from  numer- 
ous passages  in  the  Roman  writers  that  the  crime 
of  falsum  in  all  its  forms  was  very  common,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  wills,  against  which  legis- 
lative enactments  an  a  feeble  security.  (Heinecc 
Syntagma;  Rein,  Dot  CrimwalrecH  <Ur  Riimer^ 
where  the  subject  is  fully  discussed.)      [G.  L.] 

FALX,  dim.  FALCULA  {S^wn,  V^inuwy, 
poeL  9ptwdy%  dim.  ^perdytw)^  a  sickle ;  a  scythe ; 
a  pruning-knife,  or  pruning-hook ;  a  bill;  a  fol- 
chion ;  a  halbert 

As  CuLTER  denoted  a  knife  with  one  straight 
edge,  ^  &lx  ^  signified  any  similar  instrument,  the 
single  edge  of  which  was  curved.  {Lpiwoa^ov  c6- 
Kafiv4sj  Hom.  Od.  xviii.  367  ;  cimxw/i/oM,  Viig. 
Oiorff,  L  508  ;  curvamim/blciM  aenae^  Ovid,  Met, 
viL  227  ;  adwoa/alce^  xiv.  628.)  By  additional 
epithets  the  various  uses  of  the  fslx  were  indicated, 
and  its  corresponding  varieties  in  form  and  uize. 
Thus  the  sickle,  because  it  was  used  by  reapers, 
was  called  /alx  mMsaoria ;  the  scythe,  which  was 
employed  in  mowing  hay,  was  cBiSltd,fadafomnria; 
the  pruning-kuife  and  the  bill,  on  account  of  their 
use  in  dressing  vines,  as  well  as  in  hedging  and  in 
cutting  off  the  shoots  and  branches  of  trees,  were 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  oi  fidx  jmtatorioy 
vi$Uioria,  arborarioy  or  nltxitioa  (Cato,  De  Re  RtuL 
10,  11  ;  Pallad.  L  43  ;  Colum.  iv.  25),  or  by  the 
diminutive /a/cu^.    (Colum.  xii.  18.) 

A  rare  coin  published  by  Pellerin  {Med.  de  Roie^ 
Par.  1762.  p.  208)  shows  the  head  of  one  of  the 
Lagidae,  kings  of  Egypt,  wearing  the  Diadxma, 
and  on  Uie  reverse  a  man  cutting  down  com  with 
a  sickle.     (See  woodcut) 

The  lower  figure  in  the  same  woodcut  is  taken 
from  the  MSS.  of  Columella,  and  illustrates  his 
description  of  the  various  parts  of  the/a/«  vimUma, 
{De  ReRutt'vr.  25.  p.518,ed.Oesner.)  [Cultxr.] 
The  curvature  in  the  fore  part  of  the  blade  is  ex- 
pressed by  Viigil  in  the  phrase  procurva  falx. 
{Gwrg^  il  421.)    After  the  removal  of  a  branch 


by  the  pnmiBg-hook,  it  was  oflen  sosoothed,  as 
in  modem  gardening,  by  the  chiseL  (Colum. 
De  Arbor.  10.)  [Dolabra.]  The  edge  of  the 
folx  was  often  toothed  or  seriated  (S^y  Kop- 
Xatp^rroy  Hesiod,  Tkeog.  174,  179  ;  dmtiemiata^ 
Colum.  De  Re  RmL  iL  21).  The  indispensable 
process  of  sharpening  these  instruments  (V*^ 
XBifOffir€iUvQt^  Hesiod,  Oik  573  ;  V*^  ci>ica^«i| 
y«o%Hs  ApolL  Rhod.  iii  1388)  was  effected  by 
whetstones  which  the  Romans  obtained  from 
Crete  and  other  distant  phtoea,  with  the  addition 
of  oil  or  water  which  the  mower  {Jbtmseat)  car* 
ried  in  a  horn  upon  his  thigh.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xviii. 
67.) 

Numerous  as  were  the  uses  to  whieh  the  fiiLt 
was  applied  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  its 
employment  in  battle  was  almost  equally  varied, 
though  not  so  frequent  The  (}eloDi  were  noted 
for  its  use.  {Otoi^San,  De Lamd,  StO.  I  \\9.)  It 
was  the  weapon  with  which  Jupiter  wounded 
Typhon  (Apollod.  L  6)  ;  with  which  Hercules 
slew  the  Lemaean  Hydim  (Enrip.  /on,  191)  ;  and 
with  which  Merouy  cut  off  the  head  of  Aigus 
{/oleato  SM8,  Ovid,  M§L  i  718  \1iarpmCyUmuda^ 
Lucan,  ix.  662 — 667).  Perseus,  having  received 
the  same  weapoo  from  Mercuxy^  or,  aeoording  to 
other  authoritiea,  from  Vulcan,  used  it  to  decapi- 
tate Medusa  and  to  slay  the  sea-monster.  (Apollod. 
ii.  4  ;  Eratosth,  Cb/ostor.  22  ;  Ovid,  MeL  iv.  666, 
720,  727,  V.  69  ;  Brunck,j|iMi2.  iiL  157.)  From 
the  passages  now  referred  to^  we  may  conclude  that 
the  folchion  was  a  weapon  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity  ;  that  it  was  girt  like  a  dagger  upon  the 
waist ;  that  it  was  held  in  the  hand  by  a  short 
hilt ;  and  that,  as  it  was  in  foct  a  dagger  or  sharp- 
pointed  blade,  with  a  proper  folx  projecting  from 
one  side,  it  was  thrust  into  the  flesh  up  to  this 
lateral  curvature  {eurvo  tenue  abdidU  kano).  In 
the  following  woodcut,  four  examples  are  selected 
from  works  of  ancient  art  to  illustrate  its  form. 
One  of  the  four  cameos  here  copied  represents 
Perseus  with  the  falchion  in  his  right  hand,  and 
the  head  of  Medusa  in  his  left  This  two  smaller 
figures  are  heads  of  Saturn  with  the  frJx  in  its 
original  form  ;  and  the  fourth  cameo,  representing 
the  same  divinity  at  full  length,  was  probably  en- 
graved in  Italy  at  a  later  period  than  the  others, 
but  eariy  enough  to  prove  that  the  scathe  was  in 
use  among  the  Romans,  whilst  it  ilfnstrates  the 
adaptation  of  the  symbols  of  Saturn  {Kp^i^os  : 
tenex  /(dci^er,  Ovid,  FcM$t.  r.  627,  ta  lUn^  216) 
for  the  purpose  of  personifying  Time  {Xp6tfos)» 

If  we  imagine  the  weapon  which  has  now  been 
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dcKribed  to  be  itteclMd  to  tlie  end  of  ii  pole,  it 
would  ■■■nmf  the  forai  and  be  applicable  to  all  the 
Mirpoees  of  the  modern  halbert  Soch  oinct  have 
been  the  ocwtm  fcdeaH  need  by  the  Romana  at 
the  aiege  of  Anbtacia.  (Lit.  zxxriiL  5 ;  compare 
Caea.  BelL  GalL  tIL  22,  86  ;  Q.  Curt  it.  19.) 
Sometimet  the  ir^  head  was  so  large  as  to  be 
fiutened,  instead  of  the  ram^s  head,  to  a  wooden 
beam,  and  worked  by  men  under  a  testndo. 
(Veget  iy.  U.) 

Lastly,  the  Assyrians,  the  Persiant,  the  Medes, 
and  the  Syrians  in  Asia  (Xen.  Cyrop.  yi.  1,  2, 
Jlmab.  i.  8  ;  Died,  il  5,  xriL  58 ;  Polyb.  ▼. 
53  ;  Q.  Cart  iy.  9,  12,  13  ;  OelL  y.  5  ;  2  Maoc 
ziiL  2  ;  Veget  iii,  24  ;  Liy.  zxrriu  41),  and  the 
Gaals  and  Britons  m  Europe  [Coviifus],  made 
themselves  formidable  on  the  field  of  battle  by  the 
nse  of  chariots  with  scythes,  fixed  at  right  angles 
(cis  vA^Tier)  to  the  asde  and  tamed  downwaids ; 
er  inserted  parallel  to  the  axle  into  the  felly  of  the 
wheel,  so  as  to  reyolye,  when  the  chanot  was 
put  in  moUon,  with  men  than  thiioe  the  yefedty 
of  the  chariot  itself ;  and  somethnes  also  nrojecting 
from  the  extremities  of  the  axle.  [J.  Y.] 

FAMI'LIA.  This  word  contains  the  same 
element  as  **  fiunolns,**  which  is  said  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Oscan/nmi/  or/uaef,  which  signified 
**serytis.**  The  conjecture  that  it  contains  the 
same  element  as  the  Greek  4/uAia,  and  is  the 
same  as  V  or  ^  is  specioos,  but  somewhat  doiibt- 
foL  In  its  widest  sense  Familia  comprehends  all 
that  is  subjected  to  the  will  of  an  indiridnal,  who 
ia  soi  joris,  both  free  persons,  slayes,  and  objects 
of  pfoperty.  In  this  sense  it  corresponds  to  the 
Greek  oUin  and  oUUk  Bat  the  word  has  yarions 
narrower  significations  (fiuniliae  —  appellatio  et  in 
res  et  in  personas  diducitor,  Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  195. 
§  1).  In  the  third  kind  of  testamentary  disposi- 
tion mentioned  b^  Oahu  (il  1021  the  word 
'^  fiuniKa  **  is  expbuned  by  tlM  eqniyafent  **  patri- 
mottinm  ;**  and  the  person  who  receiyed  the  fiunilia 
from  the  testator  (qui  a  testatore  fiuniliam  ao> 
cipiebat  mancipio)  was  called  **  familiae  emptor.** 
AJid  in  the  formula  adopted  by  the  **lamiliae 
emptor,**  when  he  took  the  testator*s  fiunilia  by  a 
fictitious  sale,  his  words  were:  **FRmiIiam  pe- 
cumamque  tuam  endo  mandatam  tutehim  custode- 
bmque  meam  recipio,**  &c. 

In  the  passage  of  the  Twdye  Tablet  which  de- 


dares  that  m  defimlt  of  any  beret  funt,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  intesute  shall  go  to  the  next  agniUns, 
the  word  **  fiunilia  **  signifies  the  propefty  only : 
**Agnatus  proximus  fimiiliam  habeto.**  In  toe 
same  section  in  which  Ulpian  (Prf^.  tit  26.  1) 
quotes  this  passage  from  the  Twe]ye  Tables,  he 
expUins  agnati  to  be  **eognati  yirilis  sexus  per 
mares  descendentes  ejusdem  fiuniliae,**  where  the 
word  **  fiunilia  ***comprrhends  only  persona.  (Dig. 
50.  tit  16.  s.  195;  10.  tit  2.) 

The  word  **  fiunilia  **  sometimet  signifies  only 
**  persons,**  that  is,  all  those  who  are  in  the  power 
of  a  paterfrmilias,  such  as  his  sons  {JUii/omuiia$\ 
daughters,  grandchildren,  and  slaves,  who  are  strictly 
objects  of  dominium,  but  are  also  in  a  sense  objects 
of  potestas.  In  another  sense  **  fiunilia  **  signafict 
only  the  free  persons  who  are  in  the  power  of  a 
paterfiunilias ;  and,  in  a  more  extended  sense  of 
this  kind,  all  those  who  are  agnati,  that  is,  all 
who  are  sprung  from  a  common  ancestor,  and 
would  be  in  his  power  if  he  were  living.  With 
this  sense  of  fiuniiia  is  connected  the  status  fiuni- 
liae, by  virtue  of  which  a  person  belonged  to  a 
particuhtf  frmilia,  and  thereby  had  a  capacity  for 
certain  rights  which  only  the  members  of  the 
fiunilia  could  claim.  A  person  who  changed  this 
status,  ceased  to  belong  to  the  fiunilia,  and  sus- 
tained a  capitis  dimmutio  minima.  [A  do  mo; 
Caput.]  Members  of  the  same  fiunily  were 
**  fiuniliares  ;**  and  hence  fiuniliaris  came  to  signify 
an  intunate  ftiend.  Slaves  who  belonged  to  the 
same  fiunilia  were  called,  with  respect  to  thu  re- 
lation, fiuniliaree.  Generally,  **  fimiiliaris  **  might 
signify  any  thbg  relating  to  a  fiunilia. 

Sometimes  **  fiunilia  **  is  used  to  signify  oolr  the 
slaves  belonging  to  a  person  (Cic  eui  Fern,  xiv.  4, 
ad  Qutmi,  Fr,  ii.  6) ;  or  to  a  body  of  persons 
(soeielM),  in  which  sense  they  are  sometimes  op- 
posed to  liberti  (Cic.  Bmt  22),  where  the  true 
reading  is  ••  liberti**    (Cic  ad  Fam,  L  3.) 

The  word  fiunilia  is  also  applied  (improperiy)  to 
sects  of  philosophos,  and  to  a  oody  of  gladiators :  in 
the  hitter  sense  with  less  impropriety.  In  a  sense 
still  less  exact,  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  signify  a 
liying,  a  man*s  means  of  subsistence.  (Ter.  HeamUm. 
y.  1.  ZQ.) 

A  paterfiunilias  and  a  materfiunilias  were  re- 
spectively a  Roman  citixen  who  was  sui  juris,  and 
his  wife  in  mann.  (Cic.  Top,  3 ;  comp.  Ulp.  Frug, 
iy.  1,  and  Bdcking,  InttU.  I  pp.  217,  229.)  A 
filiusfiunilias  and  a  filiafiunilias  were  a  son  and 
daughter  in  the  power  of  a  paterfiunilias.  The 
fiunilia  of  a  paterfiunilias,  in  its  widest  sense, 
comprehended  all  his  agnati ;  the  extent  of  which 
term,  and  its  legal  import,  are  expUined  under 
(}oGNATL  The  relation  of  fiunilia  and  gens  it 
explained  under  Gxns. 

The  notion  of  Familia  at  a  natonl  rektion  con* 
sists  of  Marriage,  the  Patria  Potestas,  and  Cognatio 
(kinship).  But  Positive  Law  can  fiuhion  other 
reUtions  after  the  type  of  these  natural  reUtions. 
Of  these  artificial  fiunily  relations  the  Roman  law 
had  fiye,  which  are  as  fiollow:  —  (1)  Manus,  or 
the  strict  marriage  relation  between  the  husband 
and  wife  ;  (2)  Servitus,  or  the  rebtion  of  master 
and  slave ;  (3)  Patronatns,  or  the  relation  of 
fi>rmer  master  to  fi>rmer  ^ave  ;  (4)  Mancipii 
causa,  or  that  intermediate  state  between  servitus 
and  libertas,  which  characterised  a  child  who  war 
mancipated  by  his  fiither  [Emancipatio]  ;  (f 
Tntela  and  (}uimtio,  the  origin  of  which  must  \ 
1  L  4 
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traced  to  the  Patria  Potestas.  Tbete  lelatiens  are 
treated  under  their  appropriate  heads. 

The  doctrine  of  representation,  as  applied  to  the 
acquisition  of  property,  is  connected  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  relations  of  fiunilia  ;  but  being  limited 
with  reference  to  potestas,  manus,  and  mancipium, 
it  w  not  co-extensire  nor  identical  with  the  rela- 
tions of  fiunilia.  Legal  capacity  is  also  connected 
with  the  relationa  of  fiunilia,  thoqgh  not  identical 
with,  but  rather  distinct  from  them.  The  notions 
of  liberi  and  senri,  sui  juris  and  alieni,  are  com- 
prised in  the  above-mentioned  relations  of  fiunilia. 
The  distinctions  of  Civet,  Latini,  Peregrini,  are 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  relations  of  familia. 
Some  of  the  relations  of  fiunilia  have  no  effect  on 
legal  capacity,  for  instance,  marriage  as  such.  That 
family  relationship  which  has  an  influenee  on  le^ 
capacity,  is  the  Patria  Potestas,  in  connection 
with  which  the  legal  incapacities  of  filiusfamilias, 
filiafiunilias,  and  a  wifi&  in  manu,  may  be  most 
appropriately  considered.  (Savigny,  System  de$ 
hmtiffen  Rom.  BecAiSf  vol.  i.  pp^  345,  &.C.,  S56,  &.& 
Tol.  iL  Berlin,  1840;  Bocking,  ItutwHoKeny  vol.  i 
p.  213,  Ac.)  [O.  L.] 

FAMI'LTAE  ERCISCUNDAE  ACTIO. 
Every  heres,  who  had  full  power  of  disposition 
over  his  property,  was  entitled  to  a  divisi<Mi  of  the 
hereditas,  unless  the  testator  had  declared,  or  the 
coheredes  had  agreed,  that  it  should  remain  in 
common  for  a  fixed  time.  The  division  could  be 
made  by  agreement  among  the  eo-heredes  ;  but  in 
case  they  could  not  agree,  the  division  was  made  by 
a  judex.  For  this  purpose  every  heres  had  against 
each  of  his  co-heredes  an  actio  fiuniliae  erciscimdae, 
which,  like  the  actiones  communi  dividundo,  and 
iinium  regundorum,  was  of  the  daw  of  Mixtae 
Actiones,  or,  as  they  were  semetimet  caRed,  Du- 
plicia  Jttdfcta,  because,  as  in  the  fiuniliae  erciscundae 
judicium,  each  here*  was  both  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant (actor  and  reus) ;  though  he  who  brought  the 
actio  and  claimed  a  indicium  {ad  hutidum  provo- 
oavit)  was  properly  the  actor.  A  heres,  either  ex 
testamento  or  ab  intestato,  might  bring  this  action. 
All  the  heredes  were  liable  to  the  bonoitun  collatie 
[BoNORUM  CoLLATio],  that  it,  bound  to  allow,  m 
taking  the  account  of  the  property,  what  they  had 
received  from  the  testator  in  his  lifi&timc,  as  part  of 
their  share  of  the  hereditas,  at  least  so  &r  as  they 
had  been  enriched  by  such  donations. 

This  action  was  given  by  the  Twelve  Tables. 
The  word  Familia  here  signifies  the  **  property,* 
as  expluned  in  the  previous  artade^  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  hereditas. 

The  meaning  and  origin  of  the  verb  ere^  itcen^ 
or  hero,  isoeren  nave  been  a  subject  of  some  dis- 
pute. It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  word  means 
"division.-'  (Big.  10.  tit.  2;  dc  De  OraL  I 
A(r,  Pro  Caecdta,  c  7;  Apul.  Met.  ix.  p.  210, 
Bipont)  [G.L.] 

FAMO'SI  LIBELLI.     [LiaittLus.] 

FANUM.     [Templum.] 

FA'RREUM.    [Matrimonium.] 

FARTOR  (<riT€VT^j),  was  a  slave  who  fiittened 
poultry.  (0)lum.  viil  7  ;  Hor.  Sat.  il  8.  228  ; 
Plant.  TVac.  12.  11.)  bonatus  (ad  T&reiH.  Eun. 
il  2.  26)  says  that  the  name  was  given  to  a 
maker  of  sausage^ ;  but  compare  Becker,  Cfalhu, 
vol.  ii.  p.  190. 

The  name  of  fkrtores  or  crammert  was  also 
given  to  the  nomendatores,  who  accompanied  the 
candidates  for  the  public  offices  at  Rom^  and  gave 


FASCES, 
them  the  names  of  such  persons  as  they  might 
meet.     (Festus,  «.  v.  Fariore$.) 

FAS.     [Fasti  ;  Jirs.] 

FASCES,  were  rods  bound  in  the  form  of  a 
bundle,  and  containing  an  axe  (teeurit)  in  the 
middle^  the  iron  of  which  pt>jected  from  them. 
These  rods  were  carried  by  lictors  befiore  the  supe- 
rior magistntes  at  Rome,  and  are  «Aan  represanted 
on  the  reverse  of  consuhir  coins,  (Spanh.  De 
Pta«tk  M  Um  Numitm,  vol  il  pp.  88,  91.)  The 
following  woodcuts  give  the  reverses  of  four  con- 
salar  coins  ;  in  the  ^st  of  which  we  see  the  lictors 
carrying  the  fissces  on  their  shouldecs ;  in  the 
second,  two  fiuces,  and  between  them  a  seHa 
cumlis ;  in  the  third,  two  fMoes  crowned,  with 
the  consul  standing  between  them  ;  and  in  the 
fourth,  the  same,  oi^J  with  do  txowns  around  the 
fiucea. 


The  aext  two  woodcuts,  which  are  taken  from 
the  consular  coins  o£  C.  Norhanus,  contain  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fiisoes — the  one  a  spica  and  cadBoens, 
and  the  other  a  spica,  cadoceus,  and  proca. 


The  ftsces  apnear  to  have  been  nsualfy  made  of 
birch  (betviloy  VHilH.N.  xti.  30),  but  sometimes 
also  of  the  twigs  of  the  dm.  (Pkint  ^ am.  in.  2. 
29,  il  3.  74.)  They  are  said  to  have  been  de> 
riVe^  from  Vetnlonia,  a  city  of  Etruria.  (SiL  ItaL 
viil  485 ;  com)mre  Liv.  I  8.)  Twehe  were  carried 
before  each  of  the  kings  by  twdve  lictors  ;  and 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  one  of  the  con- 
suls was  preceded  by  twelve  lietora  with  the  ftsces 
and  secures,  and  the  other  by  the  same  nomber 
of  lictors  with  the  fasces  only,  or,  aecoidiny  to 
some  accounts,  with  crowns  round  them.  (Dionya. 
V.  2.)  But  P.  Valerius  Publicola,  who  gave  to 
the  people  the  right  of  prorocatiev  erdaitaed  that 
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the  tecnres  should  he  removed  firom  the  fiueei,  «nd 
aUoved  only  one  of  the  oonsals  to  be  preceded  by 
the  lictors  while  thej  were  at  Rome.  (Cic.  dt 
ttep,  iL  31  ;  Valer.  Max.  ir.  ).  §  1.)  The  other 
oonsul  was  attended  only  by  a  single  aocensus 
[  AocKNSUs].  When  they  were  oat  of  Rome,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  each  of  the  oontuls  re- 
tained the  axe  in  the  fiuces,  and  was  preceded  by 
his  own  lictors.  (Dionys.  T.  19  ;  Lit.  xadv.  9, 
xxviiL  27.) 

When  the  decemviri  were  first  aj^hoted,  the 
fiisoes  were  only  carried  before  the  one  who  pre- 
sided for  the  day  (Liv.  iii.  83)  ;  and  it  was  not 
tiD  the  second  decemvimte,  when  they  began  to 
act  in  a  tyrannical  manner,  that  the  fasces  with 
the  axe  were  carried  before  each  of  the  ten.  (Liv. 
Si.  36.)  The  fiuces  and  secores  were,  however, 
carried  before  the  dictator  even  in  the  city  (Liv. 
IL  18) :  he  was  preceded  by  24  lictors,  and  the 
magister  eqnitnm  by  six. 

The  praetors  were  preceded  in  the  city  by  two 
lictors  with  the  fiuces  (Censorin.  Dt  Die  NataL 
24  ;  Cic.  Ajfrar.  ii  34)  ;  bnt  out  of  Rome  and  at 
the  bead  of  an  army  by  six,  with  the  fSuoes  and 
•ecnrea,  whence  they  an  caUed  by  the  Greek 
writers  orpaTtryol  ll^onreX^jceir.  (Apfnan,  i^.  16 ; 
Polyb.  iL  24.  §  6,  iiL  40.  §  9,  106.  §  6.)  The 
proconsuls  also  were  allowed,  in  the  time  of  Ulpian, 
six  £Ascef.  (Dig.  1.  tit  16.  a  14.)  The  tribunes 
of  the  ^ebs,  &  aediles  and  quaestors,  had  no 
Hctors  in  the  city  (Phtt.  Qaae$t.  Aom.  81  ;  Oell. 
xiit  12)  ;  bat  in  the  provinces  the  quaestors  were 
permitted  to  have  the  fiuces.  (Ci&  Pro  Pkmo, 
4L) 

The  lictArs  carried  the  fiuees  on  their  shoulders, 
as  is  seen  in  the  coin  of  Brutm  given  above  ;  and 
when  an  inferior  magistrate  met  one  who  was 
higher  in  rank,  the  lictors  lowered  their  &sces  to 
him.  Thia  was  done  by  Valerius  Pnblicola,  when 
he  addressed  the  people  (Cia  de  R^,  it  31  ;  Liv. 
ii.  7  ;  Valer.  Max.  iv.  1.  §  1)  (  and  hence  came 
the  expression  mbmitten  fiuoee  in  the  sense  of  to 
yield,  to  confess  one's  self  inferior  to  another,  ((^c 

When  a  general  had  gained  a  victory,  and  had 
been  sainted  as  Imperator  by  his  soldiers,  his 
fasces  were  always  crowned  with  laurel  (Cia  nd 
Att.  viil  3.  §  5,  deZHc,  i.  28  ;  Caes.  Bail  dv, 
iii.  71.) 

FASCIA  (rouyfa),  dim.  FASCIOLA,  a  band 
or  fillet  of  cloth,  worn,  1.  round  the  head  as  an 
ensign  of  royalty  (Sueton.  JuL  79)  [Diadsma  ; 
vroodcnt  to  Falx}  :  2.  by  women  over  the  breast 
(Ovid,  De  Art.  AmaL  iiL  622  ;  Propert  iv.  10. 
49  ;  Ftuda  PeetoraKt^  Mart  xiv.  134)  [Stro- 
priomJ  :  3.  round  the  legs  and  feet,  especially 
by  women  (see  the  woodcut  under  the  article 
Libba).  Ciceio  reproached  Clodius  for  wearing 
fosciae  upon  his  feet,  and  the  Calaatica,  a  Ihmale 
ornament,  upon  his  head  (ap.  Non.  Mare,  xiv.  2). 
Afterwards,  when  the  toga  had  feSen  into  disuse, 
and  the  shorter  pallium  was  worn  in  its  stead, 
so  that  the  lega  were  naked  and  exposed,  y^MeuM 
emrales  became  common  even  with  the  male  sex. 
(Hot.  5(1^  iL  3.  255  ;  Val.  Max.vi.  2.  §7;  Grat 
Cyteg,  338.)  The  emperor  Alexander  Sevems 
(Lamprid.  Ateat,  Sev,  40)  always  used  them,  even 
althoiqgh,  when  in  town,  he  wore  the  toga.  Quin- 
tilian,  nevertheless^  asserts  tiiat  the  adoption  of 
them  eonld  only  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  infirm 
health,    (/ast  Or.  xL  3.)     White  fbsciae,  worn 
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by  men  (Val.  Mux.L  e, ;  Phaed.  v.  7.  37),  were  a 
sign  of  extraordinary  refinement  in  dress:  the 
mode  of  cleaning  them  was  by  rubbing  them  with 
a  white  tenacious  earth,  resembling  our  pipe-clay 
(/oiciae  cretatae^  Cic.  ad  Att,  iL  3).  The  finer 
fiuciae,  worn  by  ladies,  were  purple.  (Ck.  de 
Har^up.  Reep,  21.)  The  bandages  wound  about 
the  legs,  as  shown  in  the  illuminations  of  ancient 
MSS.,  prove  that  the  Roman  usage  was  generally 
adopted  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 

(>n  the  use  of  fiisciae  m  the  nursing  of  children 
(Phint  TVaa  v.  13)  see  Incunabula.     [J.  Y.] 

FA'SCIA  (roiWa),  in  architecture,  signifies  (by 
an  obvious  analogy  with  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word)  any  long  flat  surface  of  wood,  stone,  or 
marble^  such  as  the  band  which  divides  the  archi- 
trave from  the  fHeie  in  the  Doric  order,  and  the 
surfaces  into  which  the  architrave  itsdf  is  divided 
in  the  lonie  and  Corinthian  orders.  (See  Epistt- 
LiUM,  and  the  euU  under  Columna.)      [P.  S.] 

FA'SCINUM  (/SflHricoMa),  fittcination,  enchant- 
ment The  belief  that  some  persons  had  the 
power  of  injuring  others  by  their  looks,  was  as 
prevalent  among  the  (Greeks  and  Romans  as  it  is 
among  the  superstitious  in  modem  times.  The 
i^BaX/ibs  fidtneatfos,  or  ami  eye,  is  fiwquently  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers.  (Alciphr.  Bp.  i.  15  ; 
Heliod.  Aelkiop.  iiL  7 ;  compare  Plui.  H.  N.  viL  2.) 
Plutarch,  in  bis  Symposium  (v.  7),  has  a  separate 
chapter  irtpl  rmr  itarai9avitalp9»  Xfyofg^pmr^  «al 
fidffKOifer  fxciy  i^$a\p6y.  The  evfl  eye  was  sup- 
posed to  injure  children  partienlariy,  bnt  some- 
times cattle  also ;  whence  Viigil  {EcL  iiL  103) 
says, 

**  Nescio  quia  teneros  oculos  mihi  fascinat  agnum.** 

Various  amuletff  were  used  to  avert  the  infhienoe 
of  the  evil  eye.  The  most  common  of  these  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  phaHus,  called  by  the 
Romans  fiweinnm,  which  was  bvqg  round  the 
necks  of  children  (twrpioulm  ret,  Varr.  De  Ling.  Lai. 
viL  97,  ed.  MttUer).  Pliny  (//.  M  xix.  19.  §  1) 
also  says  that  Satyrioa  stpno,  by  which  he  means 
the  phallus,  wefe  placed  m  gardens  and  on  hearths 
as  a  protection  against  the  fescinations  of  the 
envious;  fend  we  learn  from  Pollux  (viiL  118) 
that  smiths  were  accustomed  to  place  the  same 
figures  before  their  forges  with  the  same  desisn. 
Sometimes  other  objects  were  emnloyed  for  this 
purpose^  Peisistratus  is  said  to  have  hung  the 
figure  of  a  kind  of  grasshopper  before  the  Aero- 
polls  as  a  preservative  against  feeciaation.  (Hesych. 
s.  e.  KaruxArri.) 

Another  common  mode  of  averting  fiueination 
was  by  spitting  into  the  folds  of  <me^  own  dress.  * 
(Theocr.  vi  39 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxviiL  7  ;  Ludait, 
Naviff.  15.  vol.  iiL  p  259,  ed.  Reita.) 

According  to  Plmy  (H.  N.  xxviiL  7),  Fascinup 
was  the  name  of  a  god,  who  was  worshipped  among 
the  Roman  sacra  by  the  Vestal  tngins,  and  was 
pfauaed  under  the  chariot  of  those  who  triumphed 
as  a  protection  against  fhscination ;  by  which  he 
means  in  all  pr^bility  that  the  pbalhm  was 
I^Bced  under  rae  chariot  (Millie,  ArtkHot,  der 
KuMi,  §  436.  1,  2 ;  Bottiger,  Khm.  Sekr.  iiL 
p.  Ill  ;  Becker,  CkariUeei  voL  iL  pp.  109^  291.) 

FASTI.  Fat  signifies  divine  km :  the  epithet 
/ntaf  is  properly  af^ed  to  anything  in  aoeordanee 
with  divine  law,  and  hence  these  days  upon  which 
legal  business  night,  without  hnpiety  (sMM/Maeafo), 
be  truisacted  before  the  praelsr,  were  technically 
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denominated  fiuH  die»j  L  e.  lauf/id  dmf9,  Vano 
and  Fesfcni  derive /(Mte«  directly  fnmfari  (Vair. 
de  lAng.  Lai,  tL  2  ;  Fettiu,  «.  o.  FcuU)^  while 
Ovid  (.Mut  L  47)  may  be  quoted  in  support  of 
either  etTmology. 

The  Mcred  bookg  in  which  the^Cuft'  die*  of  the 
year  were  marked,  were  themseives  denominated 
JiuH  :  the  term,  howerer,  was  employed  in  an  ex- 
tended sense  to  denote  registers  ot  Tarions  descrip- 
tions, and  many  mistakes  have  arisen  among  com- 
mentators from  confounding  iasti  of  difierent  kinds. 
It  will  he  useful,  therefoiei,  to  consider  sepaialely 
the  two  great  divisions,  which  have  been  distin- 
guished as  FwA  Saeri  or  FatH  KiMlmdarety  and 
Fa9ti  Anmala  or  Faati  Hutorid. 

I.  Fasti  Sacri  or  Kalindarbs.  For  neariy 
four  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  foundation  of 
the  city  a  knowledge  of  the  calendar  was  possessed 
exclusively  by  the  priests.  One  of  the  pontifices 
regulariy  proclaimed  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon,  and  at  the  same  time  announced  the  period 
which  would  intervene  between  the  Kalends  and 
the  Nones.  On  the  Nones  the  country  people 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  learning  from  the  Rex 
Sacrorum  the  various  festivals  to  be  celebrated 
during  the  month,  and  the  days  on  which  they 
would  foil.  (Maoob.  L  15.)  In  like  manner  aU 
who  wished  to  go  to  law  were  obliged  to  inquire  of 
the  privileged  few  on  what  day  they  might  bring 
their  suit,  and  received  the  reply  as  if  from  the  lips 
of  an  astrologer.  {Ctc  Pro  Mmmu  Ih)  The  whole 
of  this  lore,  so  long  a  sonree  of  power  and  profit, 
and  therefore  jealously  enveloped  in  mystery,  was 
at  length  made  public  by  a  certain  Cn.  flavins, 
scribe  to  App.  Claudius  Caecus  (Liv.  ix.  46  ; 
Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiil  1  ;  GelL  vl  9  ;  VaL  Max.  ii. 
5),  who^  having  gained  access  to  the  pKmtifical 
books,  copied  out  all  the  requisite  information,  and 
exhibited  it  in  the  forum  for  the  use  of  the  people 
at  kugCL  From  this  time  forward  snchiaUes  be- 
came common,  and  were  known  by  the  name  of 
FattL  They  usually  oontamed  an  enumeration  of 
the  months  and  days  of  the  year ;  the  Nones,  Ides, 
Nundinae,  Dies  Fasti,  Ne&sti,  Comitiales,  Atri, 
&c  [Calbndarium],  together  with  the  different 
festivals,  were  marked  in  their  proper  places :  as- 
tronomical observations  on  the  risings  and  settings 
of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
seasons  were  frequently  inserted,  and  sometimes 
brief  notices  annexed  regarding  the  introduction 
and  signification  of  certain  rites,  the  dedication  of 
temples,  gloriooi*  vietories,  and  terrible  disasters. 
In  later  times  it  became  common  to  pay  homage 
to  the  members  of  the  imperial  foraUy  by  noting 
down  their  exploits  and  honours  in  the  calendar,  a 
species  of  flattery  with  which  Antonius  is  chai]g^ 
by  Cicero  (PAi%».  iL  34.  See  also  Tacit  Aim, 
il6). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  that 
these  y^Mfe'  doedy  resembled  a  modem  almanac 
\FcutofWM  Imfi  opptHamhr  totuu  tuun  detcriptio. 
Festns)  ;  and  the  celebrated  work  of  Ovid  may  be 
considered  as  a  poetical  Tear-hook  or  Oompamom 
to  tk0  Abnanae^  having  been  composed  to  illustrate 
the  Fasti  published  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  re- 
modelled the  Roman  year.  All  the  more  remark- 
able epochs  are  examined  in  succession,  the  origin 
of  the  different  festivals  explained,  the  various 
ceremonies  described,  the  legends  connected  with 
the  principal  constellations  narrated,  and  many 
curious  discussions  interwoven  upon  subjects  likdy 


FASTI, 
to  prove  interesting  to  his  countrymen  ;  the  whole 
being    seasoned  with  frequent  allusions  to  the 
glories  of  the  Julian  line. 

Several  specimens  oifadi,  more  or  less  perfect, 
on  stone  and  marble,  hare  been  discovered  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  different  places,  none  of  them,  how- 
ever, older  than  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  moot 
remarkable,  though  one  of  the  least  entire,  is  that 
known  as  ^e  KalmdariMm  PramMtismm  ot  Fasti 
VerriamL  Suetonius,  in  his  short  treatise  on  dis- 
tinguished grammarians,  tells  us  that  a  statue  of 
Verrios  Flaocus,  preceptor  to  the  grandsons  of 
Auffustns,  stood  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fi>ram 
of  his  native  town,  Praeneste,  opposite  to  the 
ffemkvcUum,  on  which  he  had  exhibited  to  public 
view  the  fiuti,  arranged  by  himself;  and  engraved 
on  marble  shtbs.  In  the  year  1770  the  remains 
of  a  circular  building  were  discovered  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  modem  Palestrina,  to- 
gether with  severs!  frsgmenU  of  marble  tablets, 
which  were  soon  recognised  as  forming  part  of  an 
ancient  calendar;  and  upon  further  examination 
no  doubt  was  entertained  by  the  learned  that 
these  were  the  very  festi  of  Vetrins  described  b^ 
Suetonius.  An  Italian  antiquary,  named  Foggini, 
continued  the  excavations,  collected  and  ananged 
the  scattered  morsels  with  great  patience  and 
skill ;  and  in  this  manner  the  months  of  January, 
March,  April,  and  December,  to  which  a  very 
small  portion  of  February  was  afterwards  added, 
were  recovered  ;  and,  although  much  defooed  and 
mutibited,  form  a  yery  curious  and  useful  momi- 
ment  They  appear  to  have  embraced  much  in- 
formation concerning  the  fiBstivals,  and  a  careful 
detaU  of  the  honours  bestowed  upoi^  and  the 
triumphs  achieved  by,  Julius,  Auffustus,  and  Ti- 
berius. The  publication  of  Foggmi  contains  not 
only  an  account  of  this  particiuar  discovery,  ^t 
also  the  complete  fosti  of  the  Roman  year,  so  for 
as  such  a  compilation  can  be  extracted  fitmi  the 
ancient  calendars  now  extant  Of  these  he  enu- 
merates eleven,  the  names  being  derived  either 
from  the  places  where  they  were  foond,  or  from 
the  fomily  who  possessed  them  when  they  first  be- 
came known  to  the  literary  world :  — 

1.  Oalemlari$im  Mq^iorwi,  which  contains  the 
twelve  months  complete. 

2.  CaL  iVoMSifmiMi,  described  above. 

5.  QiL  Oaprmieontm^  August  and  September 
complete. 

4.  CaL  AmUermmmm,  fragments  of  the  month 
frtnn  May  to  Deeember. 

5.  Oal  AnttaOmimy  firagments  of  the  six  last 
months. 

6.  CUL  JSSnTinlMiim,  fragments  of  May  and  June; 

7.  CkU,  FttnewkmuM^  a  fow  days  of  February 
and  March. 

8.  OaL  PiMOftOfMNN,  fin^ments  of  July,  August, 
and  September. 

9.  CaL  rMMMmn,  May  and  June  complete. 
IOl  CaL  VaOeanrnm,  a  few  days  of  Maidi  and 

April 

11.  CaL  AUi/amm^  a  few  dayi  of  July  and 
August 

Some  of  the  above,  with  others  of  more  recent 
date,  are  given  m  the  Corptu  In»crip(iommm  of 
Orator,  in  the  11th  vol.  of  the  Tko$aturms  Rom. 
Antiqq.  of  Oiaevius,  and  in  other  works  of  a  simi- 
lar description  ;  but  the  fullest  information  upon 
all  matters  connected  with  the  Fasti  Sacri  is  em- 
bodied in  the  work  of  Foggini,  entitled  F€Utonim 
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•Dd  a  lift 


%a  Vtrriaflaeeo 

,  1779  ;  and  in  Joe,  Yam  Vmamm  Am 
,  ad  F««M  Ann.  Smerm  /ragtmmtm^  Tn^. 
ad  Rhcn.  1795:  to  whick  add  Iddcr**  Hamdbmek 
der  MajktmatJMkm  wmd  Ttekmisekm  Cknmolo^ 
Beilm»I836. 

BeCofe  quittiiw  tlui  pHt  of  our  aabjeet,  ire  nay 
naka  mentkHi  of  a  carioos  nlw,  tha  aatiqaitj  of 
whieh  bai  baan  caUad  m  qoattioa  witlMat  good 
caaie,  the  Oaimdariam  RmtHi'mm  f^nmiammat, 
Thia  Basal  Al—war  ia  ent  upon  fear  tidoo  of  a 
cobe*  eadi  feoe  beisf  dinded  ialo  tbiaa  oolmUH, 
and  eadi  eolaan  lactadiag  a  Bontb.  At  tbo  top 
of  tba  oohmiB  k  canrod  tlM  appnpriato  ngn  of  tbe 
■odiac  :  tbea  IbUowa  tha  naaM  of  tba  aiootb,  tbe 
■amber  of  tbe  days,  tbe  peehka  of  tbe  wmoi,  tbe 
Imgtb  of  tbe  day  and  aigbt,  tbe  name  of  tbe  tign 
tbcoagb  whkb  tbe  aaa  paaiea,  tbe  god  ander 
wboee  pralection  tbe  aioBtb  wai  plaeed,  tbe  variooi 
agriod^iml  operatkni  to  be  perfafsedi  aad  a 
of  tbe  pnndpai  fertivalu  Take  May  at  aa 
ampk:-* 

MSNan 

MAIVM 
MMS.  XXXL 

ifON.  aBrrai. 
sna.  aoa.  ziiua. 
Mox.  Moa.  rnua. 

aoi.  TAraa 

TTTBL^  APOLLIW. 
aiOBT.  BVNCANT. 

oraa  tondbnt. 

LAnA.  LAVATVB. 

tVVMHCt  DOMANT. 

TJCBA.  PABTL. 

■BCATVB. 

SBOBTia 

LV8TBAKTVB. 

•ACBVM.  MBBCVB. 

BT.  PLOBAB. 

(Sea  tbe  eoBmeataiT  of  HonelU  m  bit  Optra 
Efigropkica^  vd.  L  77.) 

II.  Fasti  AnNALaa  or  Hibtobicl  CbnBiclee 
•ocb  at  the  AmuAw  JlfMi'aii,  oantammg  tbe  naaieo 
of  tbe  cbkf  magiatiates  fer  each  year,  aad  a  ebort 
aeeomrt  of  tbe  moot  naaarkable  eToote  noted  dowa 
oppoeite  to  tbe  dayi  on  wbkb  tbey  oocuiad, 
were,  froaii  tbe  leeenbbuiee  wbkb  tbey  bora  m 
aitangeoieBt  to  tbe  ■aoad  eakndar^  deDoiaioated 
/b*'/  and  bence  tbk  word  k  uied,  eopecklly 
by  tbe  peeta,  in  tbe  genend  Moee  of  kxdofioid 
reeonU.  (Herat  Ait  i  8.  112,  Cbmi.  iT.  19w 
13,iiL17.  7.) 

In  prooe  wntm/oiti  k  commonly  employed  at 
tbe  teehnkal  term  lor  tbe  regiiten  ot  oonniU, 
dictator^  oeniora,  and  otber  magutntei,  wbkb 
Ibrmed  part  of  the  publk  arcbires.  (Lir.  iz.  18  ; 
Cic  Pto  SacL  14;  compare  Cic  PhiUpp,  ziil 
12  ;  Tacit,  ^m.  ill  17,  18.)  Again,  when  CicerD 
lemaifca  in  tbe  fiunoui  epHtie  to  Laceeina  {Ad 
Fam,  T.  12X  **  Etenm  ordo  iUe  annalinm  medio- 
critor  noa  retinet  qaaei  ennmcnitiene  fiwtoram,** 
be  nwana  that  tba  regokr  meooiakn  of  erentt 
BMagrely  detailed  in  cbnnklee  fixed  tbe  attention 
tmt  feebly,  and  was  little  mon  tnteraeting  than  a 
aiere  catalogue  of  nameiL  (Compare  Ad  AtL  ir.  8.) 

A  moet  important  ipfcimen  oi/btH  belonging  to 
tbk  daii^  ezeented  probably  at  tbe  beginning  of 
tbe  reign  of  Tiberina,  bai  been  partielly  preferred. 
In  the  year  1647,  oerend  ftagmento  of  marble 
tablets  wen  ditcoivarfd  m  ezcavating  tbe  Roman 


f onim,  and  ware  Ibond  to  coataia  a  list  of  coofok 
dictaton  with  their  nwelw  of  bone,  cenaorf  with 
tbe  laftra  wbicb  tbey  dofod,  triumpbf  and  otb- 
taoQf,all  ananged  in  regnkr  wicceffwn  according 
to  tbe  yean  of  the  Oftoniaa  era.  Tbeee  bad  oti- 
dently  extended  froa^  tbe  ezpakion  of  tbe  kingo 
to  tbe  dentb  of  Aagnetof,  and  altboogb  defectire 
in  nmny  dacee,  bare  ptored  of  tbe  greateet  value 
ia  chronology.  The  diiiereat  piecea  were  collected 
aad  ananged  nnder  tbe  inepectioa  of  Cardinal 
Alexander  Farneee,  aad  depoeited  in  tbe  Oipitol, 
where  tbey  ftill  renmin.  From  tbk  ctrcomftance 
tbey  are  geaonlly  dktingnished  ae  tbe  Fatti 
QtpitolmU  In  the  yean  1817  aad  1818,  two 
other  fin^pBiento  of  tbe  aaam  marbk  tableto  were 
diacorer^  in  tbe  ooane  of  a  new  excatation  in 
tbe  Fonm.  A  fee-a naile  of  them  wae  poblkbed 
at  Mikn,  by  Borgbeai,  ia  I8ia  [W.  R.] 

FASTIQIUM  (AfT^s,  Urm/mX  litoially,  • 
fCopc,  ia  arcbitectnre  a  pmiimmdf  k  tbe  triangle 
wbkh  fnmumntf  each  end  of  a  rectangnlar  baild- 
ing,  aad  which,  in  feet,  repreeenta  tbe  gabk  end  of 
tbe  rooC  (See  woodcnt,  p^  97.)  It  la  compoeed 
of  three  aela  of  awoMingB  (forming  reapectirely  tbe 
boriaental  bafo  aad  tbe  looping  f idee  of  tbe  triune, 
and  representing  the  timber  naming  of  the  rodf), 
and  of  a  flat  mtAict  encloeed  by  them,  which  coTert 
the  TBcaot  space  of  the  roof,  and  wbkb,  from  iU 
reaemblance  to  a  aiembnne  atretched  npon  tba 
triangobu'  frame,  k  called  ^pammiH,  (Vitrav. 
ill  S.)  Tbk  flat  sorfece  was  generallr  ornamented 
with  scnlptore  ;  originally,  m  the  eanr  temples  of 
Zens,  with  a  simple  eagle  as  a  STmbci  of  the  god 
(Find.  Olfmp.  xiil  29,  and  Scbcl.  ad  ioc),  an  in- 
stance of  which  k  aflbrded  by  the  coin  represented 
in  tba  following  woodcnt  (Bcger.  SpioiL  AnH^ 


p.  8X  wbenoe  tbe  Oreek  name  iurh  wbkb  was  at 
fint  applied  to  tbe  ^^mpamm  and  afterwards  to 
tbe  whole  pediment ;  and  in  after  times  with  elabo- 
rate sralptures  in  high  relk^  snch  as  those  in  the 
pediments  of  the  Parthenon,  the  fragments  of  which 
are  among  tbe  Elgin  omrbles  in  the  Britkh  Museum ; 
where  ako  mar  be  seen  a  fuH-siied  model  of  the 
pediments  of  the  temple  of  Zens  Panbellenins,  at 
Aegina,  with  casts  of  the  statues  in  them,  resKwed. 
Most  of  the  celebrated  Qretk  temples  were  simi- 
kriy  adorned.  (See  Pans.  i.  24.  |  5,  iL  7.  9  3, 
T.  10.  9  2,  ix.  11.  14;  Arktoph.  Avt$,  1110.) 
Terra-cotta  figures  wen  applied  in  a  similar  manner 
by  the  Romans  in  the  early  ages.  (Cic  Divin, 
I  10  ;  VitruT.  iil  2 ;  Plin.  H.  M  zzzr.  12.  s. 43, 
46,  zzzTL  2.) 

The  dwelling-bonses  of  tbe  Romans  bad  no  gable 
ends ;  consequently,  when  the  word  k  applied  to 
them  (Cic.  EpiM.  caf  Q.  /V.  iil  1.  4  ;  Viig.  Aat. 
▼iii.  491),  it  k  not  in  its  strictly  technicu  sense, 
bot  designates  the  roof  simply,  and  k  to  be  nndc 
stood  of  ooe  which  rises  to  an  apez  as  dktingnkfa 
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from  a  flat  one,  or  lometiiiies  it  may  refer  to  the 
pediment  of  a  portico  attached  to  the  front  of  a  man- 
sion, as  when  the  Romans  decreed  to  Caesar  the 
liberty  of  erecting  a  fsstigium  to  his  hoose  (Cic 
rkiL  il  43  ;  Floras,  iT.  2  ;  Plut  Cats,  81  ;  comp. 
Acrotbrium),  that  is,  a  portico  and  pediment 
towards  the  street  like  that  of  a  temple.      [A.  R.] 

FAUCES.     [DoMus,  p.  428,  a.] 

FAX  {<pa^s\  a  torch.  The  descriptions  of 
poets  and  mythologists,  and  the  works  of  ancient 
art,  represent  the  torch  as  carried  by  Diana,  Ceres, 
Bellona,  Hymen  (woodcnt,  p.  238),  Phosphoms, 
by  females  in  Bacchanalian  processions  (p.  288), 
and,  in  an  inyerted  position,  by  Sleep  and  Death. 
In  the  annexed  woodcut,  the  female  figore  in  the 
middle  is  copied  from  a  fictile  vase.  The  winged 
figure  on  the  left  hand,  asleep  and  leaning  on  a 
torch,  is  from  a  funeral  monument  at  Rome :  the 
word  ^  Somnus*^  is  mscribed  beside  it  The  other 
winged  figure,  also  with  the  torch  inverted,  is 
taken  fiom  an  antique  gem,  and  represents  Cupid 
under  the  character  of  Avo'cpws  (Serr.  in  Viry.  Aem, 
IT.  520)  or  **  Lethaeus  Amor**  (Grid,  Rem.  Amor, 
555).  In  ancient  marbles  the  torch  is  sometimes 
more  ornamented  than  in  the  examples  now  pro- 


duced ;  but  it  appears  to  be  formed  of  wooden 
staves  or  twigs,  either  bound  by  a  rope  drawn 
round  them  in  a  spiral  form,  as  in  the  above  middle 
fipire,  or  surrounded  by  drcular  bands  at  equal 
distances,  as  in  the  two  exterior  figures.  The  in- 
side of  the  torch  may  be  ioppoeed  to  hare  been 
filled  with  flax,  tow,  or  other  vegetable  fibres,  the 
whole  being  abundantly  impregnated  with  pitch, 
rosin,  wax,  oil,  and  other  inflammable  substances* 
As  the  principal  use  of  torches  was  to  give  li^ht  to 
those  who  went  abroad  after  smuet,  the  portion  of 
the  Roman  day  immediately  succeeding  son-tet 
was  called /oar  or  prima  faau  (Qeli  iil  2  ;  Ma- 
crob.  Sat.  L  2.)  Torches,  as  now  described,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  more  common  among  the  Romans 
than  the  Greeks.  The  use  of  torches  after  sun-set, 
and  the  pnu:tioe  of  celebrating  marriages  at  that 
time,  probably  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  torch 
as  one  of  the  necessary  accompaniments  and  sym- 
bols of  marriage.  Among  the  Romans  the  fam 
nuptiaUt  (Cic  pro  QuenL  6),  having  been  lighted 
at  the  parental  hearth,  was  carried  before  the  bride 
by  a  boy  whose  parents  were  alive.  (Plant.  Oaa.  i. 
30  ;  Gvid,  Epitt.  XL  101  ;  Servius,  m  Ftry.  EeL 
viiu  29  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  18  ;  Festus,  s.  ei  Pa- 
trimL)  The  torch  was  also  carried  at  fonsrals  {fam 
^cpuMraUif  Ovid,  EpisL  ii  120),  both  ' 
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these  were  often  nocturnal  ceremonies,  and  becanae 
it  was  used  to  set  fire  to  the  pile.  Hence  the  ex- 
pression of  Propertius  (iv.  12.  46),  ^  Vivimus  in- 
signes  inter  utramqoe  fiicem.**  The  torch-bearer 
tiuned  away  his  fi^e  from  the  pile  in  setting  it  on 
fire.     (Virg.  ^««.  vi  224.)  [J.  Y.] 

FEBRUUM.    [LUPSRCALIA.] 

FECIA'LES.     [Fbtialxs.] 

FEMINA'LIA,  were  worn  in  winter  by  Augut- 
tus  Ciesar,  who  was  very  susceptible  of  cold. 
(Sueton.  Aup.  82.)  Casanbon  supposes  them  to 
have  been  bandages  or  fillets  [Fascia]  wound 
about  the  thighs  ;  it  seems  more  probable  that  they 
were  breeches  resembling  ours,  since  garments  for 
the  thighs  (w«^^a)  were  worn  by  the  Roman 
horsemen  (Arrian,  7\kL  p.  14,  ed.  Blanc)  ;  and 
the  column  of  Trajan,  the  arch  of  Constantine,  and 
other  monuments  of  the  same  period,  present  nu- 
merous examples  of  both  horse  and  foot  soldiers 
who  wear  breeches,  closely  fitted  to  the  body,  and 
never  reachmg  much  below  the  knees.  (See  wood- 
cuts, pp.  2,  117,136.)  [J.  Y.] 

FENESTRA.    [DoMUt,  p.  432.] 

FEN  US  (rdffof),  interest  of  money.  I.  Grikk. 
At  Athens,  Solon,  among  other  reforms,  abolished 
the  law  by  which  a  aeditor  was  empowered  to 
sell  or  ensUtve  a  debtor,  and  prohibited  the  lending 
of  money  upon  a  personals  own  body  {M  rots 
oAfuuri  firfitra  9atmCfuf,  Pint.  SoL  c  15).  No 
other  restriction,  we  are  told,  was  introduced  by 
him,  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  lender  (rh  iLpy^ptor  ordirifu>¥  cIIkcu 
i^*  6ir6o^  &y  jBo^^1^ral  4  ZmlCtnf^  Lys.  in  TVom. 
p.  117).  The  only  case  in  which  the  rate  was 
prescribed  by  law,  was  in  the  event  of  a  man  sepa- 
rating from  his  lawful  wife,  and  not  refunding  the 
dowry  he  had  received  with  her.  Her  trustees  or 
guardians  (ol  K^pwi)  could  in  that  case  proceed 
against  him  for  the  principal,  with  hiwful  mterest 
at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent.     [Dos  (Grbek).] 

Any  rate  might  be  expressed  or  represented  in 
two  different  ways:  (1.)  by  the  number  of  oboli 
or  drachmae  paid  by  the  momlk  for  every  mina ; 
(2)  by  the  part  of  the  principal  (rh  i^x'*^  ^ 
m^^iXauoif)  paid  as  interest  either  annually  or  for 
the  whole  period  of  the  loan.  According  to  the 
former  method,  which  was  generally  used  when 
money  was  lent  upon  real  security  (r^oi  fyyvoi 
or  iPyTcioi),  difiSereni  rates  were  expRssed  as  fol- 
lows:— 10  per  cent  by  Mirhn-^  heoKtiis^  t.  e. 
6  oboli  per  month  for  every  mina,  or  60  oboli  a 
y earsB  ]  0  drachmaec=  i^  of  a  mina.    Similarly, 

12  per  cent  by   M  ipaxp^         V^  montL 

16  per  crnt  „    hf  htcrit  i€o\ois        „ 

18  per  cent  „     h^  iwia  HoKaiit        „ 

24  per  cent  „     M  Swrl  ipaxjuus      „ 

36  per  cent  „    M  rpuri  Bpaxpuus     „ 

5  per  cent  „    M  rpirtf  i^fuotfoAty,  probably. 

Another  method  was  generally  adopted  in 
cases  of  bottonuy,  where  money  was  lent  upon  the 
ship*li  cai^  or  freightage  {M  r^  ni^Xy)  or  the 
ship  itself,  fiv  a  specifi^  time,  commonly  that  of 
the  voyage.  By  this  method  the  following  rates 
were  thus  represented. 

10  per  cent  by  rtficoi  hrMutroiy  i,  e.  interest  at 
the  rate  of  a  tenth  ;  12^  16},  20,  33^  by  tAcoc 
4w6y9ooi^  l^cmM,  hrhnforroiy  and  Mrprrot^  re- 
spectively. So  that,  as  Bdckh  (PM.  Eeomomw  of 
Aiimu,  pp.  123, 124,  2nd  ed.)  remarks,  the  rinot 
iwiUicaTos  is  equal  to  the  M  Wrrc  6€9fio7s : 
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the  t4k9$  farfyiaai     ^ikt  M  l^x^       iMuly. 

^       ^       Mv^tvTMsa  ^    #v*  itn4m  MtAMf    ^ 

Tkeie  newly  cuiwi|wiidiny  upranoM  are  not 
to  be  oonadend  at  idwitiwl,  hovevar  dotely  the 
rata  indicated  bj  than  may  appniaeh  carh  other 
in  vahe  i  althoogh  in  the  age  of  Jiwtinian,  aa 
SafaMoina  (lif  ir.  er.)  ohiVTca,  the  t^Mf  ^^yteet 
or  12^  per  cant  waa  eonliMnided  with  the  em- 
tnumn^  whieh  if  exactly  eqaal  to  the  intenat  at  a 
dachaM  or  13  per  ent. 

The  ittte^  aboTo  ^Tplaine<i,  ftaqnently  eecnr  in 
the  omtoia  ;  tho  leweat  in  etdnaiy  nee  at  Athena 
being  the  T^aet  imMemrf  or  10  per  cent,  the 
higheet  the  r^ns  Mrptret  or  3^  per  oent  The 
bitter,  heweTcc,  waa  chioAy  oenftned  to  eatea  of 
bettoBuy,  and  denotea  nMn  than  it  appeaia  to  doi, 
aa  the  tine  of  a  ahip*a  voyage  waa  generally  kac 
than  a  year.  Ito  near  eqniTalent,  the  M  rpir) 
fifoxfmtt  or  36  per  eent*  waa  aometiniea  eneted 
1^  bankeiB  at  Athena.  (Lya.  /V^.  &)  The 
M  Ipegc^  or  nte  of  13  per  cent,  waa  oeanMn 
in  the  time  of  DenMathenea  (e.  ApL  pw  83a  16X 
bat  appean  to  have  been  thooght  low.  Theintcreat 
of  eight  obeli  or  16  per  oent  oecwa  in  that  ontor 
(c  ^tflM.  pk  1250.  18) ;  and  even  in  the  i^  of 
LyaiM  (n.  c.  440)  and  la^na  (n  &  400),  nine 
oboli  fiir  the  anna,  or  18  per  oent,  •PK*'>  ^  ^^^ 
been  a  common  mte.  (Ineua,  die  Hagm,  Umtd. 
P.29A.)  AeechineaaIao(&7¥aMr«A.p^l6)ipeaka 
of  money  being  bemwed  on  the  mme  lenna ;  lo 
that  on  the  whole  we  may  eondnde,  that  the  nanal 
nlea  of  intenat  at  Athena  abont  the  tioM  of  D»- 
moetheoea  varied  froa^  12  to  18  per  cent  That 
they  were  neariy  the  nme  in  mqge,  and  ahnikrly 
esqmaed,  thnmghont  the  reat  of  Oieeoa,  ap- 
peara  fipom  the  aothoritiea  qooted  by  Bfickh.  No 
condnaiona  on  the  aabject  of  the  geneial  rate  of 
intereat  can  be  drawn  from  what  we  are  told  of 
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the  exorbitant  ntee  exacted  by  co 
(roeeyA^foc,  loeadttbiiet,  ^/MpoooMMToQ.  Some 
of  theae  (Tbeophr.  CkaraeL  6)  exacted  aa  much  aa 
an  obolns  and  a  half  per  day  for  each  drachma  ; 
and  money-lvnden  and  banken  te  geneml,  froo* 
the  high  pro6ta  which  they  realised,  and  the  le- 
Terity  with  which  they  exacted  their  dnea,  eeem 
to  hare  been  as  unpopular  amongit  their  feUow- 
citaaena  aa  Jews  and  usurers  in  more  modem 
times.  Demoaihenes  (0.  Pant  p.  981),  indeed, 
intimates  that  the  fiict  of  a  man  being  a  money- 
lender waa  enough  to  prejudice  him,  even  in  a 
eonrt  of  law,  amongat  the  Atheniana.  (Mi^eu- 
rir  el  'Aftiwiibi  ro^  Uanifpmma.)  It  ia  aoriona 
abo  to  obaerre  that  Arialetle  (PoL  i.  &>  f  23) 
objeeta,  on  principle,  to  potting  money  out  at 
inteieat  (ci'Aoyiirvra  /uio'crrai  19  MoXoerarMc^), 
aa  being  a  perveiaiou  of  it  from  ita  proper  nae,  aa 
n  mcdinm  of  exehange,  to  an  nnnatoinl  porpoae, 
Tia.  the  repmdnction  or  increaae  of  itaelf ;  whenee, 
he  adds,  oomea  the  name  of  intereat  or  r4tt»t^  as 
being  the  ofiapring  (rh  ye}ft4itM9w)  of  a  parent 
likeitaell 

The  anangement  of  a  loan  wonid  of  eouiae  de- 
pend upon  t^  rebtion  between  the  bofrower  and 
the  lender,  and  the  oonfidenee  placed  by  one  in  the 
other.  Sometimea  money  was  lent,  *.ff,hj  the 
banker  Paaion  at  Athens,  without  a  security,  or 
written  bond,  or  witneasea.  (Dem.  e,  T^kmoik. 
f.  1 185.)  But  generally  either  n  annple  acfcnow- 
lodgment  (x^V^Vm^)  ^^u  8>ven  by  the  bor- 


fower  to  the  lender  [CHtsoeniPROM]  ;  or  a 
Rgvlar  inatrament  (nrn^pn^),  executed  by  both 
partica  and  attested  by  witnesses,  was  deposited 
wih  a  third  party,  oanally  a  banker.  (Dcm.  c 
Xnor.  PL  927,  &  Z'Aonn.  PL  908.  22.)  Witnesaea, 
aa  we  asjght  expect,  wen  alao  present  at  the  pay- 
BMnt  of  the  money  borrowed.  (Id.e./>Aorm.p.9r5. 
27.)  TheaacaritylbrakMuiwaseithera^rof^ 
or  an  Mxvfw:  the  ktter  was  pot  into  the  poa- 
aesaion  el  the  lender,  the  fermer  was  menly  aasured 
to  bias,  and  geneinlly,  though  not  alwaya,  eon- 
siMed  of  teal  or  unasovable  pnnerty.  The  4pI- 
X<V«»  on  the  conmiy,  genenilly  conaisted  of 
movable  property,  each  as  goods  or  slaves. 
(Btfekh,  Jbid.  p.  128.)  At  Athens,  when  land 
was  given  aa  aecnrity,  or  mortgaged  (eoeie  ^4- 
Xpf^),  piUan  {ipti  or  *t^A«)  wen  set  upon 
It,  with  the  debt  and  the  mor^^agee'a  name  in- 
scribed. Henea  an  nunenmbercd  eatate  waa 
ealled  an  lerurrer  xPfUt^.  (Harpocrat  a.  e.) 
In  the  net  of  Greece  then  wen  public  books  of 
debt,  like  the  Oetman  and  Seotch  ngisters  of 
mortgagee  ;  bnt  they  an  not  mentioned  aa  having 
exiated  at  Athena. 

Bottomry  {rh  tmmruU^^  rSttM  pmrriaW,  or 
Moats)  was  conaiderBd  a  matter  of  so  much  im- 
portance  at  Athena,  thai  ftnnd  or  bnach  of  contnct 
in  transaetions  connected  with  it  was  aometimea 
pnnished  with  death.  (Dem.  c  Pkotm.  p.  923.  3.) 
In  theae  caaes  the  kana  wen  generally  made  upon 
the  cargo  shipped,  sometimes  on  the  vessel  itself, 
and  sometimes  on  the  money  nceived  or  dae  for 
paasengen  and  freightMo  {M  rf  Mi4Ay).  The 
principal  (lnrSerit,  oioiftli^  l^ct,  Harpocrat)  aa 
well  as  the  intereat,  eonld  only  be  recovered  in  case 
the  ship  met  with  no  disaater  in  her  voyage  {am- 
ieiniff  Tjjr  re^t,  Dem.  &  ZmotL  p.  883. 1 6) ;  a  cknse 
to  this  effect  bdng  generally  inserted  in  all  agne- 
mcnta  of  bottomry  or  Ptanuu^  ovyypafaL  The 
additional  risk  inairred  in  loana  of  thia  deacription 
waa  compensated  for  by  a  high  into  of  interest, 
and  the  lendan  took  arery  precaution  against 
negligence  or  deception  on  the  part  of  the  bor^ 
rawers  ;  the  hitter  also  wen  careful  to  bare  wit- 
nesses  present  when  the  cargo  waa  put  on  board, 
for  the  purpose  of  deposing,  if  necessary,  to  a 
bama/U»  shipping  of  the  required  amount  of  goods. 
(Dem.  e,  Pkorm.  p.  915.  13X  The  loan  itself 
waa  either  a  94if9t4rfim  kr^pivKtmr^  t.  e.  lor  a  Toyage 
out,  or  it  waa  a  Hif^teftm  4^ifor«p^Aovr,  t.  a.  for 
a  Toyage  out  and  home.  In  the  fermer  caae  the 
principal  and  intenat  wen  paid  at  the  place  of 
destination,  either  to  the  auditor  himself,  if  he 
sailed  in  the  ship,  or  to  an  antborised  agent.  (Dem. 
&  Pkonm.  pu  909.  24,  and  p.  914.  28.)  In  the 
latter  case  the  payment  waa  made  on  the  ntun  of 
the  ahip^  and  it  was  specially  pnrided  in  the 
agreement  between  the  oontraeting  partiea,  that 
she  should  sail  to  tome  specified  places  only.  A 
deviation  from  the  terms  of  the  agreerornt,  m  this 
or  other  respects,  was,  according  to  a  clause  usually 
inaerted  in  the  agreement,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
twice  the  amount  of  the  mon^  lent  (Dem.  a 
ZNoNpai  pk  1294.)  Moreorer,  if  the  goods  which 
formed  the  original  security  wen  sold,  fresh 
artidea  of  the  same  Talue  wen  to  be  shipped  in 
their  pbweu  (Dem.  a.  Pkorm,  p.  909. 26.)  Some- 
times alao  the  trader  (4  fiM^opot)  waa  himself  the 
owner  of  the  Tessel  (4  pmi6KXaipot\  whieh  in  th<-' 
caae  might  aerre  aa  a  security  for  the  money  ' 
nwed.     (Id.  c  JHorn^  p.  1284.  1 1.) 
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The  rate  of  interef  t  would  of  course  vary  with 
the  riski  and  doiation  of  the  To^rage,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  expect  to  find  that  it  waa  at  all  fixed. 
Xenophon  (dt  Veetig,  ill  7— U)  tpeaki  of  the  fifth 
and  third  parts  of  the  capital  lent  as  being  com- 
monly given  in  bottomry,  referring  of  course  to 
Toyages  oat  and  home.  The  interest  of  an  eighth 
or  12§-  per  cent.,  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  (e. 
FofyaL  p.  1212),  was  for  money  lent  on  a  trireme, 
during  a  passage  fiK>m  Sestoa  to  Athens,  but  upon 
condition  that  she  should  first  go  to  Hienim  to 
couToy  Tessels  laden  with  com ;  the  principal  and 
interest  were  to  be  paid  at  Athens  on  her  arrival 
there^ 

The  best  illustration  of  the  fiicts  meDtioned 
above,  is  found  in  a  yaurudi  ovyypo^,  given  in 
the  ^eech  of  Demosthenes  against  Lacritus.  It 
«'«"*»iM  the  following  statement  and  conditions. 

Two  Athenians  lent  two  Phaselitans  3000 
drachmae  upon  a  cargo  of  SOOO  casks  of  Mendeaa 
wine,  on  which  the  latter  were  not  to  owe  anything 
else,  or  raise  any  additional  loan  (oMT  iwiiaiftiffw- 
rcu).  They  were  to  sail  from  Athens  to  Mende  or 
Scione,  where  thi  wine  was  to  be  shipped,  and 
thence  to  the  Bosporus,  with  liberty,  if  they  pre- 
feiied  it,  to  continue  their  voyage  on  the  len  side 
of  the  Black  Sea  as  £ur  as  tj^e  Borysthenes,  and 
then  to  return  to  Athens ;  the  rate  of  interest 
being  fixed  at  225  drachmae  in  1000,  or  25  per 
cent  for  the  wh<de  time  of  absence.  If,  however, 
they  did  not  return  to  Hierum,  a  port  in  Bithynia 
ch)se  to  the  Thracian  Bosporus  (Wol^  ad  LepL  p. 
259),  before  the  early  rising  of  Arctnrus,  t. «.  be- 
fore the  20th  of  September  or  thereabouts,  when 
navigation  began  to  be  dangerous,  they  had  to  pay 
a  higher  rate  of  50  per  cent  on  account  of  the  ad' 
diti«ial  risk.  The  agreement  further  specified 
that  there  should  be  no  chan^je  of  vessel  for  the 
return  cargo^  and  that  if  it  amved  safe  at  Athena, 
the  loan  was  to  be  repaid  within  twenty  days 
afterwards,  without  any  deduetioas  exeept  fiv  loss 
by  payments  made  to  enemiea,  and  for  jettisons 
(^rnAir  vXV  ^ictfo\nt.  «.  r.  M  made  with  the 
consent  of  all  on  board  (o«  ^/iirXei)  ;  that  till  the 
money  was  repaid,  the  goods  pledged  (r&  dir». 
Mlfura)  shooid  be  under  the  oontral  of  the 
lenders,  and  be  sold  by  them,  if  pavment  was  not 
made  within  the  appointed  time  ;  that  if  the  sale 
of  the  goods  did  not  realise  the  required  amount, 
the  lender  might  raise  the  remainder  by  makina  a 
levy  (rpa^ts)  upon  the  property  of  both  or  eiuer 
of  tha  traders,  just  as  if  they  had  been  cast  in  a 
suit,  and  became  drcp^^Acpoi,  t.  e.  had  not  complied 
with  a  judgment  given  against  them  within  the 
time  appointed.  Another  clause  in  the  agreement 
jnovides  for  the  contingency  of  their  not  entering 
the  Pontus  ;  in  that  case  they  were  to  remam  in 
the  Hellespont,  at  the  end  of  July,  for  ten  days 
after  the  early  rising  of  the  dog-star  (M  am), 
discharge  their  cargo  (4^4\€ffOai)  in  some  place 
where  the  Athenians  had  no  right  of  reprisals 
(hrov  &y  fi^  irvAoi  ict  ro«f  *A0firmlois\  (which 
might  be  executed  unfiiiriy,  and  would  lead  to 
retaliations,)  and  then,  on  their  return  to  Athens, 
they  were  to  pay  the  lower  rate  of  interest,  or  25 
per  cent  Lastly,  if  the  vessel  were  to  be  wrecked, 
the  cargo  was,  if  possible,  to  be  saved ;  and  the 
agreement  was  to  be  conclusive  on  all  points. 

From  the  preceding  investigation,  it  appears  that 
the  rate  of  mterest  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  was 
higher  than  in  modem  Europe,  and  at  Rome  in  the 
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age  of  Cicero.  This  high  rate  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  caused  by  any  scarcity  of  money,  for  the 
rent  of  land  and  houses  in  Athens  and  its  neigh* 
bouriiood  was  not  at  all  proportional  to  it  Thus 
Isaeus  (d»  Na^  Hered,  p.  88)  says  that  a  house 
at  Thriaa  was  let  for  only  8  per  cent,  of  its  vahxe, 
and  some  houses  at  Melite  and  Eleusis  fiir  a  fine* 
tion  more.  We  should  therefon  rather  refer  it  to 
a  low  state  of  credit,  occasioned  by  a  variety  of 
causes,  such  as  the  division  of  Greece  intoa  number 
of  petty  states,  and  the  constitntioD  and  reguktion 
of  the  courts  of  law,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
at  all  fiivouiable  to  money-lenders  in  enferang  their 
rights.  Bdckh  assigns  as  an  additional  cause  **  the 
want  of  moral  principles.**  (Bdckh,  Ihid.  pp^  125 
—139,  2nd  ed.) 

2.  Roman.  The  Latin  word  for  interest, /fanrs 
ory^MMts,  originally  meant  any  increase,  and  was 
thence  applied,  like  the  Greek  rAcof,  to  denote  tha 
mterest  or  increase  of  money.  **  Fenus,**  says 
Varro  {c^md  OdL  xvi  12),  **  dictum  a  fetu  et  quasi 
a  fetura  quadam  pecuniae  parientis  atque  incres- 
centisk**  The  same  root  is  found  in  foenadus. 
Fenus  was  also  used  for  the  principal  as  well  as  the 
interest  (Tacit  Atm,jL  17,  xiv.  53w)  Another 
term  for  interest  was  asaras,  genenUlv  found  in 
the  plural,  and  also  impemdimm,  on  which  Varro 
(<fe  Lu^.  Lot  v.  183^MttUer)  remarks,  *«a  quo 
(pomden)  usnra  quod  in  sorte  aeoedebat,  impen- 
dinm  appellatum.** 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  the  interest 
of  mcoer  became  due  on  the  first  of  every  mcuth : 
henee  the  phrases  frutes  or  etleret  ealmdat  and 
oalmdariwm^  the  latter  meaning  a  debt4)ook  or  bo<Jc 
of  accounts.  The  rate  of  interest  was  expressed  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  and  afterwards  by  means  of  the 
as  and  its  divisions^  according  to  the  following 
table:  — 

Asses  usurae,  or  one  as  per  month 

for  the  use  of  one  hundred       im  12  per  cent 

Deuncesusuxae 11  « 

Dextantes     „ 10  „ 

Dodrantes     ^ ^  n 

Besses           „ 8  „ 

Septunces     „ 7  ^ 

Semisses        „ 6  „ 

Quincunces  „..«...  5  „ 

Trientes        „ 4  ^ 

Quadrantes  „ 8  „ 

Sextantes      „ 2  ^ 

Unciaa          „ 1  „ 

Instead  of  the  phrase  ossss  aiarae,  a  synonyma 
was  used,  via.  esataMias  mtmroB^  inasmuch  as  at 
this  rata  of  interest  there  was  paid  in  a  hundred 
months  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  principal  Hence 
6«MW  wwlswifls  IB  24  per  cent,  and  qtutBrmae 
wwlswifls  iB  48  per  cent  So  also  in  the  line  ot 
Hsiace  (SaL  1 2. 14),  **  Quinas  hie  capiti  mereedes 
exaeoat,**  we  mast  undentand  qumaa  omUdmat^ 
or  60  per  cent,  as  the  sum  taken  from  the  capital. 
Niebuhr  {Hid,  of  Bom,  vol  iii.  p.  57)  is  of  opinioa 
that  the  monthly  rate  of  the  centesimae  was  of 
foreign  oriffin,  and  first  adopted  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Su&a.  The  old  yeaHif  rate  established  by 
the  Twelve  Tables  (aa  450)  was  the  metoriaai 
,/teas.  This  has  been  variously  interpreted  to 
mean,  (1)  one-twelfth  of  the  centesima  paid 
monthly,  t. «.  one  per  cent  per  annum  ;  and  (2) 
one-twelfth  of  the  principal  paid  monthly,  or  a 
hundred  per  cent  per  annum.    Niebuhr  (L  e.)  re- 
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late*  9i  Um^  the  two  opinioM ;  tat  it  mmj  U 
•uffident  to  obcerre  that  one  it  incooaifteot  with 
cnmmnn  mbm,  uid  the  other  with  the  eeriy  history 
of  the  repoblic  A  third  ttad  MtiifiKtary  opinion 
is  ae  foUowB : — The  mcia  wee  the  twelfth  pert  of 
the  aa,  and  einee  the  full  (12  ea.)  copper  eoiaage 
waa  still  in  aie  at  Rone  when  the  Twdre  Tables 
hnraaiB  law,  the  phnse  nneiarinB  feons  would  be 
a  nntual  ezprssiion  for  interest  of  one  ounce  in 
the  pound  ;  i.  e.  a  twelfth  part  of  the  sum  bor- 
lowedi  or  ft|  per  esat,not  per  neoth,  but  per  year. 
This  ate,  if  eaknbted  for  the  old  Roman  year  of 
ten  montha,  would  aife  10  fm  ecnL  lor  the  dnl 
year  of  twelfe  months,  whicn  waa  in  eommon  use 
in  the  time  of  the  deeeniTirk  The  aaale^y  of  the 
Greek  terms  r^icet,  Mrpnot^  ftc^  oonfirms  this 
view,  which,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  is  not  invalidated 
by  the  admimien,  that  it  supposes  a  yearly  and  not 
a  monthly  payment  of  interest ;  for  though  in  the 
later  times  of  the  republic  interest  became  due 
eveiy  month,  there  is  no  trace  of  this  having  been 
the  case  focmerir.  (Rein,  BSimmim  Prkatneld^ 
p.  304.)  Nor  IS  it  diflkult  to  account  for  the 
change :  it  probably  was  connected  with  the  modi- 
firatmns  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  Roman 
law  of  debtor  and  aeditor(snch  as  the  abolition  of 
personal  slaveiy  for  debt),  the  natural  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  make  cnditon  more  scrupulous 
in  lending  money,  and  more  vigihut  in  exacting 
the  interest  due  upon  it. 

If  a  debtor  could  not  pay  the  principal  and  ia- 
tereot  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  used  to  borrow 
money  from  a  fresh  creditor,  to  pay  off  his  old 
debt  This  proceeding  was  veiy  frequent,  and 
caDed  a  eermm  (compare  Ter.  Pkarm,  t.  3.  16), 
a  word  which  Festus  {•.  v.)  thus  explains:  **  Venn- 
mm  fooete,  mntuam  pecnniam  snmere,  ex  eo  die- 
tnm  est,  quod  initio  qui  mutuabantnr  ab  aliis,  nt 
aliis  solverent,  velut  vertereat  crediterenL**  It 
amounted  to  little  short  of  paying  compound  ia- 
tersst,  or  an  AuaioeunmB  tiaai'iiii  nii  I'ai,  another 
phrsse  for  which  was  amraa  rmomtM;  •,g,  em* 
imimiM  rtmonatm  is  twelve  per  ceo' 
intcrart,  to  which  Ciosvo  {od  ^AL  v.  21) 

fM'jMimo  fimm%f^  12  per  cent  simple 
The  following  phrases  are  of  common 
\  in  connection  with  bonowing  and  lend- 
ing money  at  interest :  —  /^scaatrww  apmd  ^iqmem 
coUoeartt  to  lend  money  at  interest ;  nkgert^  to 
call  it  in  again ;  wewie,  to  give  security  for  it ; 
I  vtoppomen  pigmari,  to  give  as  a  pledge  or 
hence  the  pun  m  Catullus  {Car,  26), 

"  Fan,  villula  nostm  non  ad  Aiutri 
Flatus  opposite  est,  nee  ad  Favoni : 
Vemm  ad  miUia  qnindecim  et  dncentos. 
O  ventnm  horribilem  atque  pestileDtem.** 

The  word  aosMn  is  also  of  extensive  use  in  msnsy 
Pioperiy  it  denoted  the  name  of  a 
registered  in  a  banker^e  or  any  other  ac- 
eount^book  ;  hence  it  came  to  signify  the  articles 
of  an  account,  a  debtor,  or  a  debt  itsel£  Thus  we 
have  AsMMi  aoaais,  a  good  debt :  womiaa  ybeere, 
to  lend  monies  (Cic;  <hf  Pom.  viL  23),  and  also  to 
hetfow  money  (Id.  d»  Qf.  iiL  14).  Moreover,  the 
Romans  generally  disehaiged  debts  through  the 
agency  of  a  banker  (imjbro  et  <fo  mMsas  weripkHu) 
rather  than  by  a  direct  perMUal  payment  {em  area 
deimoqme)  ;  and  as  an  order  or  undertaking  for  pay- 
ment was  given  by  writing  down  the  sum  to  be 
paid,  with  the  reesiTcr*  name  underneath  or  aloiig- 
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side  it  (see  Dem.  a  CaUip.  ^  1236),  henee  came 
the  phrasce  eeribete  mamwioe  miiatit  to  promise  to 
pay  (Plant  Aeim.  ii. 4.  34)  (  reemim^  to  payback, 
of  a  debtor  (Ter.  Piorm,  v.  7.  29).  So  also  fisr- 
seri&ert,  to  give  a  bill  or  draft  {pertenfftio)  on  a 
banker  for  payment,  in  oppositian  to  payment  by 
ivadv  money.  (Cic  ad  AtL  xiL  51,  xvL  i) 

The  Roman  Uw  of  debtor  and  creditor  is  given 
under  Nbxum.  It  is  suAcient  to  mnaik  here  that 
the  Liciniau  laws  [L^exs  Licjniab],  by  which 
the  grievances  of  debtors  were  to  a  certain  extent 
rediessed,  did  not  Uy  any  restriction  on  the  rate  of 
intoRst  that  might  be  legally  denmnded ;  and  it  is 
clear  from  various  circumstanees  that  the  scarrity  of 
money  at  Rome  after  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the 
Oaub  had  either  led  to  the  actual  abolition  of  the 
old  uncial  mte  {mmeiaram  femue)  d  the  Twelve 
Tablee,  or  caused  it  to  foil  into  disuse.  Nine  yean, 
however,  af^  the  pasang  of  these  kws  (Li v.  vii 
16)  the  rata  of  the  Twelve  Tablee  was  re-es- 
tablished, and  any  higher  rate  prohibited  by  the 
bill  {ropatio)  of  the  tribunes  Duilins  and  Maenios. 
Still  this  limitation  of  the  mte  of  intereet  did  not 
enable  debton  to  pay  the  principal,  and  what  Tacitus 
(^flM.vi  16)  calls  the /neArfSMlam  became  at  hut 
so  serious  tlmt  the  government  thought  it  necessary 
to  interfere,  and  remedy,  if  possible,  an  evil  so  grrat 
and  inveterate.  Accordingly,  fourteen  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Lidniaa  laws,  five  commissioners 
were  appomted  for  this  purpose  under  the  title  of 
mensarii  or  bankers  These  opened  their  banks  in 
the  forum,  and  in  the  name  of  the  treasury  offered 
rmdy  money  to  any  debtor  who  eould  give  security 
(eoven)  to  the  state  fior  it:  moreover,  they  ordered 
that  hmd  and  cattle  shoald  be  received  in  payment 
of  debts  at  a  foir  valuation,  a  rsgulation  which 
(Caesar  adopted  for  a  similar  purpose.  (Suet  JuL 
Caet.  42.)  By  these  means  Livy  (vii  21)  tells 
us  that  a  gieat  aasount  of  debt  waa  satisfoctorily 
liquidated.  Five  years  afterwards,  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  was  stiU  further  lowered  to  the  smuia 
ektrimm  femme^  or  the  twenty-fourth  pstt  of  the 
whole  sum  {od  ssmaiwius  redaela  awira,  Tac  Aum. 
vi.  16);  andinB,c.346  we  read  of  eeveral  usurers 
being  punuhed  fbr  a  violation  of  the  kw  (Liv.  vii. 
28),  by  which  they  were  subjected  to  a  penalty  of 
four  times  the  amount  of  the  loan,  ((^to,  de  Re 
Ruet.  init)  But  all  theee  enactments  were  merely 
palliatives ;  the  termination  and  cure  of  the  evil 
was  something  more  decisive — neither  man  nor 
kas  than  a  species  of  national  bankruptcy  —a 
senersl  abolition  of  debu  or  xp*^  hamcefrli.  This 
happened  in  n  c.  341,  a  year  remarkable  for  po- 
litial  chaagee  of  great  importance,  and  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  pamnig  of  the  (Senucian  laws, 
which  forbade  the  taking  of  usury  altogether.  (Liv. 
vii  42.)  A  kw  like  thi^  however,  was  sure  to  bo 
evaded,  and  there  was  a  very  simple  way  of  doing 
so  ;  it  only  affected  Roman  cittiena,  and  therefore 
the  usurers  granted  loans,  not  in  the  name  of  them- 
selves, but  61  the  Latins  and  allies  who  were  not 
bound  by  it  (Liv.  xzrr.  7.)  To  prevent  thiseva* 
sion  the  Sempronian  kw  was  passed  (B.C.  194), 
which  pkced  the  Latins  and  allies  on  the  same 
footing  in  respect  of  lending  money  as  the  full 
Roman  citisens.  At  last,  after  many  futile  at- 
tempts to  prevent  the  exaction  of  interest  at  any 
rate,  and  in  any  shape,  the  idea  was  abandoned 
altogether,  and  the  oentesima  or  12  per  cent  per 
annum  became  the  legal  and  recognised  rate. 
Niebuhr,  as  we  have  already  obawed,  k  of  o|A« 
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nion  that  it  was  first  adopted  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  SoUa ;  but  whether  it  became  the  legal  rate  by 
any  spedal  enactment,  or  from  genecal  consent,  does 
not  appear.  Some  writer*  hare  inferred  (Heinecc. 
iii.  15)  that  it  was  fint  legalised  by  the  edicto  of 
the  city  praetors,  an  inference  drawn  from  the 
general  resembhmce  between  the  praetorian  and 
proconsular  edicts,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  some 
proconsular  edicts  are  extant,  by  which  the  cente- 
sima  is  fixed  as  the  legal  rate  in  proconsular  pro- 
Tinces.  {In  edido  iralatieio  emUmmoM  km  <ibatr- 
vaturum  kabui^  Cic.  €ul  AU.  t.  31.)  Whether  this 
supposition  is  true  or  not,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
centesinw  or  12  per  cent  was  the  legal  rate  towards 
the  close  of  the  republic,  and  also  under  the  em- 
perors. Justinian  reduced  it  to  6  per  cent  (Heinea 
uu  16.) 

In  cases  of  fenus  nauticnm,  howerei;  or  bottomry, 
as  the  risk  was  the  money  lender1i|  he  might  de> 
mand  any  interest  he  liked  while  the  reisel  on 
which  the  money  was  lent  was  at  sea ;  but  after  she 
reached  harbour,  and  while  the  was  there,  no  more 
than  the  usual  rate  of  12  per  cent  on  the  centesima 
oould  bo  demandod. 

Justinian  made  it  the  legal  rata  for  fenus  nauti- 
cnm  under  all  drcnmstancea  (Heinec  L  ft)  [R.W.] 

FERA'LIA.    [FuNUS.] 

FE'RCULUM  (from  ^r-o\  is  a;vplied  to  any 
kind  of  tray  or  platform  used  forcanymg  anything. 
Thus  it  is  used  to  signiiy  the  tray  or  name  on  which 
seversl  dishes  were  brought  in  at  once  at  dinner 
(Petron.  S6 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xxviil  2)  ;  and  hence 
fsnmia  came  to  mean  the  number  of  course*  at 
dmner,  and  oTon  the  dishes  themaelres.  (Suet 
AMg.lA ;  Senr.  ad  Virg,  Am,  L  637;  Jut.  i.  93, 
xi.  64  ;  Hor.  Sat,  iL  6.  104  ;  Mart  iii  50,  ix.  82, 
xi.  31.) 

The  fereulnm  was  also  used  for  carrying  the 
images  of  the  gods  in  the  procession  of  the  circus 
(Suet  Jml.  76)  [CiBCua,  pu  287,  a],  the  ashes  of 
the  dead  in  a  fimeral  (Suet  CU.  15),  and  the  spoils 
in  a  triumph  (Suet  JuL  37  ;  LIt.  L  10)  ;  in  all 
which  cases  it  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  the 
shoulder*  or  in  the  hands  of  men.  The  most  illus- 
trious captives  were  sometimes  placed  on  a  for- 
culum  in  a  triumph,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
better  seen.     (Senec  Here,  Oet,  109.) 

FERENTA'RIL     [ExixaTUff,  p.  502,  b.] 

FERETRUM.    [Funus.] 

FE'RIAE,  holidays,  were,  generally  speaking, 
days,  or  seasons  during  which  free>bom  Romans 
suspended  their  politiod  transactions  and  their 
law-suits,  and  during  which  slaves  enjoyed  a  cessa- 
tion from  labour.  (Cic.  ds  Lsff.  iL  8.  12,  ile  JHv. 
i  45.)  All  feriae  were  thus  dies  nefiuti.  The 
fieriae  included  all  days  consecrated  to  any  deity  ; 
consequently  all  day*  on  which  public  festivals 
were  celebrated  were  feriae  or  die*  feriatL  But 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  feria  viudemialis,  and 
the  feriae  aestivae,  seem  to  have  had  no  direct  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The  nun- 
dinae,  however,  during  the  time  of  the  kings  and 
the  eariy  period  of  the  republic,  were  feriae  only 
£w  the  populus,  and  days  of  busines*  for  the  ple- 
beiam^  until,  by  the  Hortensian  law,  they  became 
fosti  or  days  of  business  for  both  orders.  (Macrob. 
8ai,  i  16;  compare  Niebuhr,  ffisL  of  Rome,  voL  ii. 
p.  213,  &C. ;  Walter,  ChtehiakU  d.  Rom.  Recktt, 
p.  190.) 

All  foriae  were  divided  into  two  clin*e*,  fiHae 
pmUiau  mid /Mas  pnvatae.    The  latter  were  only 
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observed  by  single  familie*  or  individuals,  in  com- 
memoration of  eome  particular  event  which  had 
been  of  importance  to  them  or  their  anceetor*.  As 
fiunily  feriae,  are  mentioned  the  /Mae  Ckmdiae^ 
AemUiatf  Jmliati^  OormeUaey  &&,  and  we  must  sup- 
pose that  all  the  great  Roman  fiunilie*  had  their 
particular  feriae,  a*  they  had  their  private  aacnu 
Among  the  family-holiday*  we  may  also  mentioa 
the  yiricu  rfaatoa/ei,  i. «.  the  day  on  which  a  fiunily, 
after  having  lost  one  of  its  members  by  death, 
underwent  a  purification.  (Fast  s.  v, ;  Cia  ds 
Leg,  iL  22  ;  Colum^  iL  22.)  Individuals  kept 
feriae  OB  their  birthdays,  and  other  occasions  which 


mariced  any  memorable  event  of  their  lives.  During 
the  time  of  the  empire  the  birthday  of  an  emperor 
sometimes  assumed  the  character  of  a  public  holiday, 
and  was  celebrated  by  the  whole  nation  with  games 
and  sacrifices.  Thus  the  birthday  of  Augustus, 
called  Augustalia,  was  celebrated  with  great  splen- 
dour even  in  the  time  of  Dion  Cassias  (liv.  34, 
IvL  46).  The  day  on  which  Augustus  had  re- 
turned from  his  wan  wa*  likewise  for  a  long  time 
made  a  holiday  o£  (Tacit  AtmaL  L  15,  with  the 
note  of  Lipsius ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  10.)  The  dies 
natalicii  of  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Constantinople 
were  at  a  still  later  period  likewise  reckoned  among 
the  feriae.     (Cod.  3.  tit  12.  s.  6.) 

All  /krias  pMioae,  i.  «.  those  which  were  oV 
served  by  the  whole  nation,  were  divided  into 
/eriae  $lativa«y/nriaB  eonoqjthat^  undjhrias  impera- 
fracM.  Feriae  stativae  or  statae  were  those  which 
were  held  regularly,  and  on  certain  day*  marked 
in  the  calendar.  (Pest  s.  v, ;  Macrob.  Le,)  To 
these  belonged  some  of  the  great  festivals,  such  as 
the  Agonalia,  Carmentalia,  Lupercalia,  &c.  Feriae 
coneeptivae  oroonceptae  were  held  eveiy  year,  but 
not  on  certain  or  fixed  day*,  the  time  bemg  every 
year  appointed  by  the  magiatrate*  or  prieet*  (quoi' 

Macrob.  Lc  ;  Varro,  d»  Limp.  Lai,  vL  25,  &ct 
Fest  s.  v.).  Among  the*e  we  may  mention  the 
feriae  Latinae,  feriae  Sementivae,  Paganalia,  and 
Compitalia.  Feriae  imperaUvae  are  those  which 
were  held  on  certain  emergencies  at  the  command 
of  the  consuls,  praetor*,  or  of  a  dictator.  The  books 
of  Livv  record  many  feriae  imperstivae,  which 
were  chiefly  held  in  order  to  avert  the  dangera 
which  ^me  extraordinary  prodigy  *eemed  to  fore* 
bode,  but  also  after  great  victories.  (Liv.  i.  3K 
iiL  5,  viL  28,  xxxv.  40,  xliL  3  ;  Polyb.  xxL  1.) 
They  frequently  lasted  for  several  days,  the  number 
of  which  depended  upon  the  importance  of  the 
event  which  was  the  cause  of  their  celebration. 
But  whenever  a  rain  of  *tones  was  believed  to  have 
happened,  the  anger  of  the  gods  was  appeased  by 
a  eaenim  notemdialM^  or  /Mm  per  mowm  dies. 
This  number  of  days  had  beea  fixed  at  the  time 
when  this  prodigy  had  first  been  observed.  (Liv. 
L  31.)  Respecting  the  legitimate  forms  in  which 
the  feriae  ooncepuvae  and  impentivae  were  an* 
nounced  and  appointed,  see  Brisson.  ds  Forwi,  pu 
107,  &c 

The  manner  in  which  all  public  feriae  were  kent 
bean  great  analogy  to  our  Sunday.  The  people 
generaUy  visited  the  temples  of  the  ff^ds,  and 
offered  up  their  pnyen  and  sacrificea.  The  most 
serious  and  solemn  seem  to  have  been  the  feriae 
impentivae,  but  all  the  othen  were  generally  at- 
tended by  rejoicings  and  feasting.  AU  kinds  of 
business,  especially  law-suits,  were  suspended  dur- 
ing the  pubue  fisriae^  as  they  were  considered  ta 
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poDate  Um  ncrad  iBMon ;  tho  rez  ncronini  and 
the  fUmiiMM  woe  not  even  allowed  to  heboid  any 
work  being  done  during  the  feriae  ;  hencc«  when 
thej  went  oat,  they  were  preeeded  by  their  heralds 
(praeaoA,  pratdamiiaion$^  or  caltUort»\  who  en- 
joined the  people  to  abstain  firom  working,  that  the 
•anctitj  of  the  day  might  not  be  polluted  by  the 
pcieau  teeing  penons  at  work*  (Feet. «.  e.  Frornda; 
Kacroh.  L  &  ;  compare  Senr.  9d  Viry.  Geony,  v. 
268  ;  Plut  iVMM,  c  U.)  Thoae  who  neglected 
thie  admonition  were  not  only  liable  to  a  fine,  but 
in  cate  their  diiobedienoe  was  intentional,  their 
crime  was  conaidered  to  be  beyond  the  power  of 
any  atonement ;  whercaa  thoee  who  had  unconaci- 
owly  cootinaed  their  work,  might  atone  for  their 
tanagreHion  by  offering  a  pig.  It  scenu  that 
doobta  aa  to  what  kind*  of  work  might  be  done  at 
public  feriae  were  not  wifrequent,  and  we  ptisM*** 
■ome  cuxioua  and  interesting  decisions  given  by 
Roman  pontiffs  on  this  subject.  One  rmbro  de- 
clared it  to  be  no  riolation  of  the  feriae,  if  a  p<TM>n 
did  soch  work  as  had  reference  to  the  gods,  or  was 
connected  with  the  offering  of  sacrifices  ;  all  work, 
he  moreorer  declared,  was  allowed  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  mpply  the  niyreut  wants  of  human  life. 
The  pontiff  Scaevola,  when  asked  what  kind  of 
work  might  be  done  on  a  dies  feriatus,  answered 
that  any  work  might  be  done,  if  any  sulTering  or 
injory  should  be  the  result  of  neglect  or  delay,  «.  p, 
if  an  ox  should  fidl  into  a  pit,  the  owner  mii;ht 
employ  workmen  to  lift  it  out ;  or  if  a  house 
threatened  to  &11  down,  the  inhabitanU  might  take 
snch  measures  as  would  prevent  its  &lling,  without 
polluting  the  feriae.  ( Macro b.  L  c  and  iii.  3 ; 
Virg.  (Storg.  l  270,  with  the  remarks  of  J.H.Voss; 
Cato,  dB  Hs  Rud.  2  ;  Columella,  il  22  ;  compare 
3Iath.  xiL  11  ;  Luke  ziv.  5.)  Respecting  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  l^al  affiurs  which  might  be  brought 
before  the  praetor  on  days  o  public  feriae,  see 
Digest.  2.  tit.  12.  s.  2. 

It  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  immense  in- 
crease of  the  Roman  republic  and  of  the  accuni illa- 
tion of  business  arising  therefrom,  that  some  of  the 
feriae  such  as  the  Compitalia  and  Lupercalia,  in 
the  ooune  of  time  ceased  to  be  observed,  until  they 
were  restored  by  Angnstus,  who  revived  many  of 
the  ancient  religions  rites  and  ceremonies.  (Suet 
Aug.  31.)  Marcus  Antoninus  again  incmuied  the 
number  of  days  of  business  (die$/atti)  to  230,  and 
the  remaining  days  were  feriae.  (CapitoL  Af.  A  uion. 
PhiL  c  10.)  After  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  Roman  empire,  the  old  feriae  were 
abolished,  and  the  Sabbath,  together  with  the 
Christian  festivals,  were  substituted  ;  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  kept  was  nearly  the  same 
as  that  in  which  the  feriae  had  been  observed. 
lAw-Buita  were  aooordingly  illegal  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  though  a  master  might  emancipate  his 
sUve  if  he  liked.  (Cod.  3.  Ut.  12.)  All  work 
and  all  political  as  well  aa  judicial  proceedings, 
were  suspended  ;  but  the  country  people  were  al- 
lowed fireely  and  unrestrainedly  to  apply  them- 
aelvea  to  their  agricultural  labours,  which  seem  at 
all  times  to  have  been  distinguished  from  and 
thought  superior  to  all  other  kinds  of  work  ;  for,  as 
mentioned  below,  certain  feriae  were  instituted 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  country 
people  to  follow  their  rural  occupations  wilhtmt 
being  interrupted  by  law-suits  and  other  public 
transactions. 

After  this  general  view  of  the  Roman  feriae,  we 
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shall  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  thoae  festi- 
vals and  holidays  which  were  designated  by  the 
name  of  firiae. 

Feriae  Luitnae^  or  simply  Latittar  (the  original 
name  was  Latiar,  Macrob.  L  c. ;  Cic  ad  Quint, 
PraL  ii.  4),  had,  according  to  the  Roman  legends, 
been  instituted  by  the  hst  Tarquin  in  commemo* 
ration  of  the  alliance  between  the  Romans  and 
Latins.  (Uionys.  HaL  iv.  pu  250.  Sylb.)  But 
Niebuhr  (//wrf.  ^ Homey  ii.  p.  34)  has'shown  that 
the  festival,  which  was  originally  a  panegyris  of 
the  Latins,  is  of  much  higher  antiquity  ;  for  we 
find  it  stated  that  the  t<twiis  of  the  Priscans  and 
Latins  received  their  shans  of  the  sacrifice  on  the 
Alban  mount — which  was  the  pLice  of  its  celebration 
—  along  with  the  Albans  and  the  thirty  towns  of 
the  Allan  commonwealth.  All  that  the  last 
Tan] u in  did  wa«  to  convert  the  original  Latin 
festival  into  a  Roman  one,  and  tu  make  it  tho 
means  of  hallowing  and  ccineitting  the  alliance 
between  the  two  nations.  B^'tcire  tho  union,  the 
chief  ntagistrate  of  the  Latins  had  pn'<iided  at  tho 
f(-»tiva]  ;  but  Taniuin  now  assumed  this  diytinc- 
ti'»n,  which  suliM-quently,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Latin  commonwealth,  remained  with  the  chief 
nuufistrates  of  Rome.  (Li v.  v.  17.)  The  object 
of  this  panegyris  on  the  Alban  mount  was  the 
worship  of  Jupiier  Latiaris,  and,  at  l<*ast  as  long 
as  the  Latin  republic  existe<l,  to  deli)>crate  and 
decide  on  matters  of  the  confederacy,  and  to  settle 
any  disputes  which  mi^ht  have  arisen  among  its 
members.  As  the  feriae  I^tinac  iH'lontred  to  the 
conceptivae,  the  time  of  Uuir  cclebnition  greatly 
depended  on  the  st^ite  of  atfairs  at  Rome,  as  the 
consuls  were  never  allowed  to  take  the  field  until 
they  bad  held  the  Latinae.  (Liv.  xxl63,  zxii.  1, 
XXV.  12.)  This  festival  was  a  great  engine  in  the 
bands  of  the  maKistrates,  who  had  to  appoint  tho 
time  of  its  celebration  {connpere^edicere^  or  imdictrB 
lAttinas)\  as  it  might  often  suit  their  purpose 
either  to  hold  the  festival  at  a  particular  time  or 
to  delay  it.  in  order  to  prevent  or  delay  such  pub* 
lie  proceedings  as  seemed  injurious  and  pernicious, 
and  to  promote  others  to  which  they  were  favour* 
ably  disposed.  This  feature,  however,  th'>  feriae 
Latinae  had  in  common  with  all  other  feriae  con- 
ceptivae. Whenever  any  of  the  forms  or  cere- 
monies customary  at  the  Latinae  had  been  neglected, 
the  consuls  had  the  right  to  propose  to  the  senate, 
or  the  college  of  pontiffs,  that  their  celebration 
should  be  repeated  (tastoarari,  Cic.  ad  Quint. 
Frat,  ii.  6  ;  Liv.  xxiu  1,  zll.  16).  Respecting 
the  duration  of  the  feriae  Latinae,  the  common 
opinion  formerly  was,  that  at  first  they  only  lasted 
for  one  day,  to  which  subsequently  a  second,  a 
third,  and  a  fourth  were  added  (Dionys.  HaL  vi« 
Pb  415.  Sylb.)  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  this  suppo- 
sition was  founded  on  a  contusion  of  the  feriae 
Latinae  with  the  Ludi  Maxiini,  and  that  they 
lasted  for  six  days;  one  for  each  decury  of  the 
Alban  and  Latin  towns.  (Niebuhr,  Uiat,  of  Homtt^ 
iL  pb  35  ;  comp.  Liv.  vi.  42  ;  Plut  Camill.  42.) 
The  festive  season  was  attended  by  a  sacred  truce, 
and  no  battle  was  allowed  to  be  foutfht  during  those 
days.  (Dionys.  Hal.  iv.  p.  25U,  Sylb.  ;  Macrob. 
/«  c.)  In  early  times,  during  the  alliance  of  the 
R')mans  and  iLiti ns,  the  chief  magistnites  of  both 
nations  met  on  the  Alban  mount,  and  conducted 
the  solemnities,  at  whirh  tho  Romans,  however, 
had  the  presidency.  But  aft4*rwards  the  Romans 
alone  conducted  the  celebration,  mid  offered  thp 
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common  Bacrifioe  of  an  oz  to  Jupiter  Latiaris,  in 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  all  who  took  part  in  it 
The  flesh  of  the  victim  waa  distributed  among  the 
ieveral  towns  whose  common  sanctaary  stood  on 
the  Albiin  mount.  (Dion  j&  HaL  /.  e. ;  Varro,  de 
Ling,  Lot  rL  25  ;  SchoL  Bobiens.  in  Cie.  Orat, 
pro  Plane  p.  255,  &c  Orelli.)  Besides  the  com- 
mon sacrifice  of  an  oz,  the  several  towns  offered 
each  separately  lambs,  cheeses,  or  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  milk  (Cic  de  Div.  L  H),  or  cakes.  Mul- 
titudes flocked  to  the  Alban  mount  on  the  occasion, 
and  the  season  was  one  of  great  rejoicings  and 
feasting.  Various  kinds  of  games  were  not  want- 
ing, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  oacHlaHo 
(swinging,  Fest.  s.  o.  (hdUum),  It  was  a  sym- 
bolic game,  and  the  legend  respecting  its  origin 
■hows  that  it  was  derived  from  tae  Latins.  Pliny 
{ff.  N.  xzvii.  2)  mentions  that  during  the  Latin 
holidays  a  race  of  four-horse  chariots  (quadrigae 
eertatd)  took  place  on  the  Capitol,  in  which  the 
Tictor  received  a  draught  of  absynthium. 

Although  the  Roman  consuls  were  always  pre- 
■ent  on  the  Alban  mount,  and  conducted  the 
solemn  sacrifice  of  an  oz,  yet  we  read  that  the 
superintendence  of  the  Latinae,  like  that  of  other 
festivals,  was  given  by  the  senate  to  the  Aediles, 
who,  therefore,  probably  conducted  the  minor  sa- 
crifices, the  various  games,  and  other  selemnities 
(Dionys.  Hal.  vi  p.  415.)  While  the  consuls  were 
engaged  on  the  Alban  mount,  their  place  at  Rome 
was  filled  by  the  pnuefectus  urbL  [Prakpictus 
UaBL] 

The  two  days  following  the  celebration  of  the 
Latin  holidays  were  eonsidered  as  diet  rel^ioti,  so 
that  no  marriages  could  be  contracted.  (Cic.  ad 
Qmnt.  FraL  ii.  4.)  Fkom  Dion  Cassins  we  see 
that  in  his  times  the  Feriae  Latinae  were  still 
strictly  observed  by  the  Romans,  whereas  the 
Latin  towns  had,  at  the  time  of  Cicero,  idmost  en- 
tirely given  up  taking  any  part  in  them.  The 
Romans  seemed  to  have  continued  to  keep  them 
down  to  the  fourth  centoiy  of  our  era.  (Lactant 
IfutitiU.  I  21.) 

Feriae  Sementivaej  or  SemeiUima  diee^  was  kept 
in  seed-time  for  the  purpose  of  prayinsr  for  a  ffood 
crop  ;  it  lasted  only  for  one  day,  whioi  was  fized 
by  the  pontiffs.  (Vano,  de  Ling.  Lot,  rl  26, 
de  Re  Rust  I  2,  init  ;  Ovid,  Fati.  L  658,  ftc.) 

Feria  vindendaUe  lasted  from  the  22d  of  August 
to  the  15th  of  October,  and  was  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  country-people  to  get  in 
the  fruits  of  the  field  and  to  hold  the  vintage. 
(Codez,  8.  tit  12.) 

Feriae  aeatieae  were  holidays  kept  during  the 
hottest  season  of  summer,  when  many  of  the  weal- 
thier Romans  left  the  city  and  went  into  the 
country.  (Gellius,  iz.  15.  §  1.)  They  seem  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  mestis  feria  (Cod.  3.  tit  12. 
B.  2,  6),  and  lasted  from  the  24th  of  June  till  the 
1st  of  August 

Feriae  praeoidatteae  are  said  to  have  been  pre- 
paratory days,  or  such  as  preceded  the  ordinary 
feriae  ;  although  they  did  not  belong  to  the  feriae, 
and  ofken  even  were  diet  tOri,  they  were  on  certain 
occasions  inaugurated  by  the  chief  pontiff^  and  thus 
made  feriae.    (Oellius,  iv.  6.)  [L.  &] 

FESCENNI'NA,  soil,  carmma,  one  of  the 
earliest  kinds  of  Italian  poetry,  which  consisted  of 
rude  and  jocose  verses,  or  rather  dialogues  in  ez- 
tempore  verses  (Liv.  viL2),  in  which  the  merry 
country  folks  assailed  and  ridiculed  one  another. 
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(Horat  Epiti.  ii  1.  145.)  This  amusement  aeenu 
originally  to  have  been  peculiar  to  conntiy  people, 
but  it  was  also  introduced  into  the  towns  of  Italy 
and  at  Rome,  where  we  find  it  mentioned  as  one 
of  those  in  which  young  people  indulged  at  wed- 
dings. (Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  695  ;  Seneca,  Contrrm. 
21  ;  Plm.  H,  N.  zv.  22.)  The  fescennina  were 
one  of  the  popular  amusements  at  various  festivals, 
and  on  many  other  occasions,  but  especially  after 
the  harvest  was  over.  After  their  intxtidiiction 
into  the  towns  they  seem  to  have  lost  much  of 
their  original  rustic  character,  and  to  have  been 
modified  by  the  influence  of  Greek  refinement  (see 
Virg.  Georg.  ii  385,  &c. ;  TibulL  ii  1.  55 ;  CatulL 
61.  27)  ;  they  remained,  however,  in  so  fiu  the 
same,  as  they  were  at  all  times  irregular,  and 
mostly  eztempore  doggerel  verses.  Sometimes, 
however,  versus  fescennini  were  also  written  as 
satires  upon  persons.  (Macrob.  Satmm.  ii  4.)  That 
these  railleries  had  no  malicious  character,  and 
were  not  intended  to  hurt  or  injure,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  circumstance  that  one  person  often 
called  upon  another  to  answer  and  retort  in  a  simi- 
lar strain.  The  fescennina  are  generally  believed 
to  have  been  introduced  among  the  Romans  from 
Etraria,  and  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Fes- 
cennia,  a  town  of  that  country.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  Fescennia  was  not  an  Etruscan  but  a  Falis- 
can  town  (Niebuhr,  Hiei.  ofRame^  i  p.  136^  a&d, 
in  the  second,  this  kind  of  amusement  has  at  all 
times  been,  and  is  still,  so  popular  in  Italy,  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  considoed  as  peculiar  to  any  par^ 
ticular  place.  Tlie  derivation  of  a  name  of  this 
kind  fimn  that  of  some  particular  place  was  foi^ 
merly  a  frtvourite  custom,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
derivation  of  caerimonia  firam  Caere.  Festus  (a.  o.) 
endeavours  to  solve  the  question  by  supposing  fes- 
cennina to  be  derived  firom  frMcinum,  either  because 
they  were  thought  to  be  a  protection  agwnst  sor^ 
cerers  and  witches,  or  because  frwcinum  (pftoASw), 
the  symbol  of  fertility,  had  in  early  times,  or  in 
rural  districts,  been  connected  with  the  amusements 
of  the  fescennina.  But  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  this  etymology,  it  is  of  importance  not  to  be 
misled  by  the  common  opinion  that  the  fiescennina 
were  of  Etruscan  origin.  [L.  S.] 

FESTIDIES.    [Diaa] 

FEST  U'C  A.     [Manom  IS8I0.] 

FETIA'LES,  a  ooUege  (Liv.  zzzvi  3)  of  Ro- 
man  priests  who  acted  as  the  guardians  of  the 
public  fieuth.  It  was  their  province,  when  any 
dispute  arose  with  a  foreign  state,  to  demand  satis- 
fiiction,  to  determine  the  circumstances  under 
which  hostilities  might  be  commenced,  to  perform 
the  various  religious  rites  attendant  on  the  solemn 
declaration  of  war,  and  to  preside  at  the  formal 
ratification  of  peace.  These  functions  are  briefly 
but  comprehensively  defined  by  Varro  (De  Ling. 
Lot,  V.  86,  ed  Miiller),  ^  Fetiales. . .  fidei  pnblicaa 
inter  populos  praeerant:  nam  per  hos  fiebat  ut 
justum  conciperetur  bellum  et  inde  desitum,  nt 
foedere  fides  pacis  oonstitueretur.  £z  his  mit- 
tebantnr,  antequam  conciperetur,  qui  res  repeterent, 
et  per  hos  etiam  nunc  fit  fbedua,*'  to  whicli  we 
may  add  the  old  law  quoted  by  Cicero    {De  Leg. 

ii  9),  **  FOKDBRUM,  PACI8,  BELLI,  INDUCLA.RUM 
ORATORB8  FBTLA.LK8  JUDICB8QUB  BUNTO  ;  BKLLA 

DiscBPTANTO.^  Dionysius  (ii.  72)  and  Livy  (i 
32)  detail  at  oonsiderable  length  the  ceremonies 
observed  by  the  Romans  in  the  earlier  ages,  when 
they  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  a  neighbouring 
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Itftppcan  that  when  «i  bjvrf  bad  ban 
1,  loar  Ustnlcs  (Vam,  «^  Aba.)  w«r« 
4«pBted  to  teek  ndreM,  irho  •gun  elected  om  of 
their  namber  to  act  ••  tlMir  leprcaentatiTe.  This 
indiTidoal  waa  itylcd  tho  pattr  ptinUms  popuU 
Bomtm.  A  fiOet  of  vhite  wool  was  boond  iwuid 
hk  head,  tocethcr  with  a  wreath  of  OMred  horbf 
gathond  within  tho  iocloma  of  the  Capitoline  hiU 
(wifciiM,  Myanaa)  [Saamika],  whcaeo  ho  wai 
■ometimca  named  Vmimmirimt,  (PUn. /f.  AT.  zzil 
2.)  ThM  eqaipped  ha  ptoogeded  to  the  oonfinet 
of  the  oAnding  tribe,  where  he  halted  aad  ad- 
dreeoed  a  pimycr  to  Jn|Nter,  calling  the  god  to  wit- 
neae,  with  heary  imprecations,  that  hit  eom|>Uinta 
were  well  ibnnded  and  hit  d^aiandi  naionable. 
Ue  then  croeted  the  border,  aad  the  ame  focm 
waa  repeated  in  neariy  the  mme  words  to  the  fi»i 
aalife  of  the  toil  whom  he  aught  chanee  to  meet ; 
again  a  third  time  to  the  sentinel  or  any  citisen 
whoa  he  cnooontered  at  the  gate  of  the  chief 
town ;  and  a  fearth  tiaM  to  the  magistmtes  in  the 
foram  in  presence  of  the  people.  If  a  mtis&ctory 
answer  was  not  rstomed  within  thirty  days,  after 
pablidy  delivering  asolama denonciation, — in  which 
the  gods  cdfatial,  terrestrial,  and  iaiernal  were 
iavoked,— of  what  might  be  expected  to  follow,  he 
letoined  to  Rome,  and,  accomoanied  by  the  rest 
of  the  fetiales,  osade  a  report  of  his  mimion  to  the 
senate.  If  the  people  (  Liv.  x.  45),  as  well  as  the 
senate,  decided  fiv  war,  the  pater  patratns  again 
set  Ibrth  to  the  border  of  the  hostile  territory,  and 
laanched  n  spear  tipped  with  iron,  or  chaned  at 
the  extremity  aad  snieared  with  blood  (emblenmtic 
doobtlem  of  fire  and  shuighter)  acrom  the  boua- 
dary,  pranoaneing  at  the  same  tiom  a  solemn 
dedain^ion  of  war.  The  demand  for  redrem  and 
the  proclamation  of  hostilities  were  alike  termed 
dar^atiA,  which  word  the  Romans  in  later  times 
explained  by  dan  fwptt$r§  (Plin.  H.  M  xxii  3  ; 
Serr.  ad  Vny.  Am,  ix.  63)  ;  but  Odttling  {Ge- 
msUekU  dtrJOm,  Staatmrnf,  p.  196)  aad  other  mo- 
dem writers,  connect  it  with  the  Doric  form  of 
Knp^  and  «i|p^<4or. 

Sereral  of  the  fimnnlae  employed  on  these  occa- 
sums  hare  been  preserved  by  Livy  (i  24, 32),  and 
Aiilns  Gellins  (xri.  4),  forming  a  portion  of  the 
Jug  FtHaU  by  which  the  ooU^  was  regulated. 
The  services  dT  the  fetiales  were  considered  abso- 
lutely essential  in  condndxng  a  trea^  (Liv.  ix.  5) ; 
aad  we  read  that  at  the  termination  of  the  second 
Punic  war  fetiales  were  sent  over  to  Africa,  who 
carried  with  them  their  own  verbenae  and  their 
own  flint  stones  for  smiting  the  victim.  Here  alio 
the  chief  was  termed  yoitr  patrattu.  (Liv.  xxx. 
43.) 

The  institDtion  of  these  priests  was  ascribed  by 
tradition,  in  common  with  other  matters  con- 
nected widi  religion,  to  Numa  (Dionys.  ii.  71)  ; 
and  although  Li^T*  (I  32)  speaks  as  If  he  attri- 
buted their  introduction  to  Ancos  Martins,  yet  in 
an  earlier  chapter  (I  24)  he  supposes  them  to  have 
existed  m  the  reign  of  Hostilius.  The  whole 
system  is  said  to  nave  been  borrowed  from  the 
Aeqnieohe  or  the  Ardeates  (Liv.  and  Dionys.  Le,), 
and  similar  usages  nndonbtedly  provaUed  among 
the  I^Uin  states ;  for  it  is  dear  that  the  formula 
preserved  by  Livy  (L  32),  must  have  been  em- 
ployed when  the  pater  patratns  of  the  Romans  was 
put  in  communication  with  the  pater  patxatus  of 
the  Prisci  Latini 

The  nnmbcr  of  the  feUales  cannot  be  ascertained 
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with  ecrtahity,  bnt  some  have  inlmed  from  a  pas* 
sa^e  quoted  from  Varre  by  Nonius  (xil  43)  that 
it  amounted  to  twenty ;  of  whom  Niebuhr  sup- 
poses ten  were  elected  from  the  Raames  and 
ten  from  the  Titiensce  ;  but  Odttling  (G^teUek^  d» 
Kim,  Slfcaihrnii/  p.  196)  thinks  it  more  prebabia 
that  they  were  at  first  all  chosen  fiws  the  Ramnea, 
as  the  Sabiaes  were  originally  nnaeqaainted  with 
the  ose  of  fetiales.  They  were  originally  selected 
from  the  BMot  noble  fomilica  ;  their  oflioe  lasted  for 
lifo  (Dionys.  ii.  72)  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
vacancies  were  filled  up  by  the  ooUege  (oocpfttftot) 
until  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Domitia,  when  in  com- 
mon with  most  other  priests  their  would  be  nomi- 
nated in  the  oomitia  tribute.  This,  however,  is 
nowhere  expressly  stated. 

The  etymology  of  fdialU  is  uncertain.  Varre 
would  connect  it  with  fdiu  and  foedm  ;  Feotoa 
with  /trio  or  fucio :  while  some  modem  scholan 
suppose  it  to  lie  allied  to  fiyU,  and  thus  fvftd^^tt 
wo«ild  bo  oruloTM,  tprnJotn,  In  inscriptions  wa 
find  hu^/etialit  txid /eoialiM  ;  but  since  in  Greek 
MSS.  the  word  always  appean  under  some  one  of 
the  forms  ^i|TidA<ir  ^rridAtcr,  ^mUcis,  the 
orthography  we  have  adopted  in  this  artide  is 
probably  oorrect 

The  exphHtation  given  by  Livy  (L  24)  of  the 
origm  of  the  term  J'aier  I'airatms  is  satisfoctory : — 
**  Pater  Patratus  ad  jusjorandum  patrandum,  id 
est,  sanciendum  fit  foedus  ;  **  and  we  may  at  once 
reject  the  speculations  of  Serrius  {ad  Am.  ix.  63, 
X.  14,  xiL  206)  and  Plutarch  (Q.  A.  a  1 27,  ed. 
Reiske)  ;  the  former  of  whom  supposes  toat  he  was 
io  called  because  it  was  neoesiary  that  bis  father 
should  be  alire,  the  latter  that  the  name  indicated 
that  his  fioher  was  living,  and  that  he  himsdf  waa 
the  fiuher  of  children.  [  W.  R.] 

F I 'B  U  LA  (irsp^ni,  vt per(t,  veponyrpis :  wd^if, 
iviMOfmlM  I  ^yer^),  a  breoch  consisting  of  a  pin 
(ocai),  and  of  a  curved  portion  fomished  with  a 
hook  (icXsft,  Hom.  Od,  xviii.  293).  The  curved 
portion  was  sometimes  a  circular  ring  or  disc,  the 
pin  passing  across  its  centre  (woodcut,  figs.  1, 2), 
and  someUmes  an  arc,  the  pin  being  as  the  chord 
of  the  are  (fig.  3).  The  forms  of  brooches,  which 
were  commonly  of  gold  or  bronae,  and  more  rarely 
of  silver  (Aelian,  V,  Ii.  L  18),  were,  however,  as 
various  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times  ;  for  the 
fibula  served  in  dress  not  merely  as  a  &sU*ning, 
but  also  as  an  ornament  (Hom.  Od,  xix.  266, 
267  ;  Kurip.  Phoem.  821.) 

1.  a.  S.  4.       5.  •.      7. 


Women  wore  the  fibnia  both  with  the  Amictus 
and  the  imduhu;  men  wore  it  with  the  amictus 
only.  Its  most  frequent  nee  was  to  pin  t(»ether 
two  parts  of  the  scarf,  shawl  or  doak  [Chla- 
MYR  ;  PxPLUM  ;  Pallium],  which  constituted 
the  amictus,  so  as  to  fiisten  it  over  the  right 
shoulder.  (Soph.  Track.  923  ;  TheocriU  xiv.  66  ; 
MM   2 
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Ovid,  Met  Tiil  S18  ;  Tacit  Cferm,  17).  [Wood- 
cuts, pp.  2,  117,  213.]  More  rarely  we  see  it 
over  the  breast  [Woodcut,  p.  218.]  The  epi- 
thet irtpAropwos  was  applied  to  a  person  wear- 
ing the  fibula  on  one  sooulder  only  (SchoL  m 
Eurip.  Hee,  933,  934)  ;  for  women  often  wore  it 
on  both  shoulders.  [Woodcuts,  pp.  136,  243, 
257.]  In  consequence  of  the  habit  of  putting  on 
the  amictns  with  the  aid  of  a  fibula,  it  was  called 
wMporfifjM  or  4fiir€p6inrifia  (Theocrit  Adon.  34.  79), 
vofnHifjM  (Eurip.  Elect  820),  or  &fiwtx^irii  wtpo- 
w^is  (Brunck,  AnaL  iL  28).  The  splendid  shawl 
of  Ulysses,  described  in  the  Odyssey  (xix.  225— 
231),  was  provided  with  two  small  pipes  for  ad- 
mitting the  pin  of  the  golden  brooch  ;  this  contri- 
vance would  secure  the  cloth  from  being  torn.  The 
highest  degree  of  ornament  was  bestowed  upon 
brooches  after  the  &\\  of  the  western  empire. 
Justin  II.  (Corippus,  ii.  122),  and  many  of  the 
emperors  who  preceded  him,  as  we  perceive  from 
the  portraits  on  their  medals,  wore  upon  their 
right  shoulders  fibulae,  from  which  jewels,  at- 
tached by  three  small  chains,  depended.  (Beger, 
Tkes,  PaL  p.  407,  408,  Ac) 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  women  often 
wore  the  fibula  on  both  shoulders.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  lady  sometimes  displayed  an  elegant  row  of 
brooches  down  each  arm  upon  the  sleeves  of  her 
tunic  (Aelian,  V.  H,  i.  18),  examples  of  which  are 
seen  in  many  ancient  statues.  It  was  also  fashion- 
able to  wear  them  on  the  breast  (Isid.  Orig,  xix. 
30)  ;  and  another  occasional  distinction  of  female 
attire,  in  later  times,  was  the  use  of  the  fibula  in 
tucking  up  the  tunic  above  the  knee. 

Not  only  might  slight  accidenU  to  the  person 
arise  from  wearing  brooches  (Horn.  R,  v.  426),  but 
they  were  sometimes  used,  especially  by  females,  to 
inflict  serious  injuries.  The  pin  of  the  fibula  is  the 
instrument,  which  the  Phrygian  women  employ  to 
deprive  Polymnestor  of  his  sight  by  piercing  his 
pupils  (Eurip.  Hec  1170),  and  with  which  the 
Atnenian  women,  having  first  blinded  a  man,  then 
dispatch  him.  (Herod,  v.  87  ;  Schol.  in  Eurip.  Hec 
934).  Oedipus  strikes  the  pupils  of  his  own  eye- 
balls with  a  brooch  taken  from  the  dress  of  Jocasta 
(Soph.  OetL  Tyr,  1269  ;  Eurip.  Phoen.  62).  For 
the  same  reason  we  find  that  wtpovdot  meant  to 
pierce,  since  vtp6yfi  was  properly  the  pin  of  the 
brooch  (wtpAtn/ia-t^  ^  pinned  him,**  Hom.  IL  vii. 
145 ;  xiiL  397). 

Brooches  were  succeeded  by  buckles,  especially 
among  the  Romans,  who  called  them  by  the  same 
name.  The  preceding  woodcut  shows  on  the  right 
hand  the  forms  of  four  bronze  buckles  (4, 5, 6, 7)  from 
the  collection  in  the  British  Museum.  This  article 
of  dress  was  chiefly  used  to  fasten  the  belt  [Bal- 
TKUs],  and  the  girdle  [Zona].  (Virg.  Aen.  xil 
274  ;  Lydus,  De  Mag.  Rom.  ii.  13).  It  appears 
to  have  been  in  gen^nl  much  more  richly  orna- 
mented than  the  brooch  ;  for,  although  Hadrian 
was  simple  and  unexpensive  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  matters  of  costume  (Spartian.  Hadr,  10), 
yet  many  of  his  successors  were  exceedingly 
prone  to  display  buckles  set  with  jewels  (JUmiae 
ffemmatae). 

The  terms  which  have  now  been  illustrated  as 
applied  to  articles  of  dress,  were  also  used  to  denote 
pins  variously  introduced  in  carpentry ;  e.  g,  the 
linch-pins  of  a  chariot  (Earthen.  6);  the  wooden  pins 
inserted  through  the  sides  of  a  bcmt,  to  which  the 
aiilors  fiuten  their  lines  or  ropes  (ApolL  Rhod.  i 
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567)  ;  the  trenails  which  unite  the  poati  ind 
planks  of  a  wooden  bridge  (Caesar,  B.  G.  iv.  1 7)  ; 
and  the  pins  fixed  into  the  top  of  a  wooden  tri- 
angle used  as  a  mechanical  engine  (Vitruv.  x.  2). 

The  practice  of  infibulating  singers,  alluded  to 
by  Juvenal  and  Martial,  is  described  in  Rhodius 
De  Ada  and  Pitiscus.  [J.  Y.] 

FrCTILE  (Ktpdftos,  Ktpifuov^  Strrpeueov^ 
hirrpdKiwov)^  earthenware,  a  vessel  or  other  article 
made  of  baked  clay. 

The  instruments  used  in  pottery  {are  JiguUna) 
were  the  following : — 1.  The  wheel  {rpoxis^  orbig^ 
rota,  "rota  figularis,**  Plant  Epid.  iii.  2.  35), 
which  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (IL  xviiL  600),  and 
is  among  the  most  ancient  of  all  human  inventions. 
According  to  the  representations  of  it  on  the  walls 
of  Egyptian  tombs  (Wilkinson,  Maitnert  and  Cus- 
toms, iii.  p.  163),  it  was  a  circular  tabl  *.  placed  on 
a  cylindrical  pedestal,  and  turning  freely  on  a 
point  The  workman,  having  placed  a  lump  of 
clay  upon  it,  whirled  it  swiftly  with  his  left  hand, 
and  employed  his  right  in  moulding  the  chiy  to 
the  requisite  shape.  Hence  a  dish  is  called  **'  the 
daughter  of  the  wheel "  (rpoxijA^roj  ir<$pi?,  Xenar- 
chus,  €^.  A  then,  iL  p.  64).  2.  Pieces  of  wood  or 
bone,  which  the  potter  {Ktpofit^s^figulus)  held  in 
his  right  hand,  and  applied  occasionally  to  the 
surface  of  the  clay  during  its  revolution.  A  pointed 
stick,  touching  the  clay,  would  inscribe  a  circle 
upon  it ;  and  circles  were  in  this  manner  disposed 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  in  any  number,  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  the  artist  By  having  the 
end  of  the  stick  cun-ed  or  indented,  and  by  turning 
it  in  different  directions,  he  would  impress  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  form  and  outline  upon  his 
vases.  3.  Moulds (/brmae,  rvroi,  Schol.  m  Arisi, 
Ecdes.  1),  used  either  to  decorate  with  figures  in 
relief  (wp^cmnro)  vessels  which  had  been  thrown 
on  the  wheel,  or  to  produce  foliage,  animals,  or 
any  other  appearances^  on  Antkpixa,  on  cornices 
of  terra  ootta,  and  imitative  or  ornamental  pottery 
of  all  other  kinds,  in  which  the  wheel  was  not 
adapted  to  give  the  first  shape.  The  annexed 
woodcut  shows  three  moulds,  which  were  found 
near  Rome  by  M.  Seroux  d*Agincourt  {Recueil  de 
FragmenSy  p.  88 — 92.)  They  are  cut  in  stone. 
One  of  them  was  probably  used  for  making  ante- 
fixa,  and  the  other  two  for  making  hearts  and 
legs,  designed  to  be  suspended  by  poor  persons 
**"  ex  vote,"  in  the  temples  and  sanctuaries.  [Do- 
NARiA.]     Copies  of  the  same  subject,  which  might 


in  this  manner  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  were 
called  "  ectypa."  4.  Ghravers  or  soJpels,  used  by 
skilful  modellers  in  giving  to  figures  of  all  kinds  a 
more  perfect  finish  and  a  higher  relief  than  could 
be  produced  by  the  use  of  moulds.  These  instru- 
meaU^  exceedingly  simple  in  themselves,  and  de- 
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nrrng  Uieir  eflkieiicT'  altogether  fton  the  ahility 
and  taate  of  the  aoiilpCor,  woold  not  oolr  cootri- 
bote  to  the  more  ezquiaite  deeovation  of  earthen 
Tcvsda,  bat  would  be  almoet  the  only  toob  appli- 
cable for  making  **  Dii  fictflee,**  or  godi  of  baked 
eaith,  and  other  cfktire  6gareiL  (Propett  113.25^ 
IT.  1.6;  Plm.tf.MzuT.  45,46;  8etLOom$.ad 
AUk  10  ;  ij^Xftmra  im  «i|Xe«,  Amft  rit.  Paw. 
L  2.  §  i,  IX  S  1,  TiL  22.  I  6.)  These  were 
among  the  earlieet  efibrU  of  the  pfawtic  art,  and 
eren  in  timee  of  the  greateet  refinement  and 
loLxnry  they  oontinaed  to  be  regarded  with  rere- 

Vemda  of  all  kinds  were  Tory  frequently  fvr- 
nisfaed  with  at  least  one  handle  (omo,  efas,  it). 
The  Amphora  was  called  Diota,  because  it  had 
twQL  The  name  of  the  potter  was  commonly 
stamped  npon  the  handle,  the  rim,  or  some  other 
part.  Of  this  we  have  ao  example  in  the  amphoia, 
adapted  Ibr  holdinv  grain  or  fruits,  oil  or  wine, 
which  is  here  introduced  from  the  work  of  Seroox 
d^AgincooTt.  The  figure  on  the  right  band  shows 
the  name  in  the  genitive  case  **■  Matori,**  im- 
presaed  on  an  oblong  snrfiwe  which  is  seen  on  the 
■andle  of  the  amphoia. 
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The  earth  used  for  making  pottery  (K9pdfwni 
y%  Gmpom.  iL  49)  was  commonly  red,  and  often 
of  wo  lively  a  colour  as  to  resemble  coral.  Vau- 
quelin  found,  by  analysis,  that  a  piece  of  Etruscan 
earthenware  contained  the  following  iogredienU: — 
Silica,  53  ;  alumina,  15  ;  lime,  8  ;  oxide  of  iron, 
24.  To  the  great  abundance  <^  the  last  constitu- 
ent the  deep  red  colour  is  to  be  attributed.  Other 
pottery  is  brown  or  cream-coloured,  and  sometimes 
white.  The  pipe-clay,  which  must  hare  been  used 
for  white  ware,  is  called  •*  figlina  creta.**  (Varro, 
.  lU  Ru$i.  iii.  9.)  Some  of  the  ancient  earthenware 
is  throughout  its  substance  black,  an  effect  pro- 
duced by  mixing  the  earth  with  comminuted  as- 
phaltom  {gagaiet)^  or  with  some  other  bituminous 
or  oleaginous  substance.  It  sppeaiB  also  that  as- 
phaltnm,  with  pitch  and  tar,  both  mineral  and 
Tegetable,  was  used  to  corer  tiie  snr&ce  like  a  Tar- 
nish. In  the  finer  kinds  of  earthenware  this  Tar- 
nish senred  as  a  black  pamt,  and  to  its  application 
many  of  the  most  beantiful  rases  owe  the  decora- 
tions which  are  now  so  highly  admired.  (Plin.  H. 
N.  zxxri.  34.)  Bnt  the  ooaner  ressels,  designed 
for  common  purposes,  were  also  smeared  with 
pitch,  and  had  it  burnt  into  them,  because  by  this 
kind  of  encaustic  they  became  more  impenrious  to 
moisture  and  less  liable  to  decay.     (Hor.  Carm,  i. 


20.  3;  Plin.  H.  Al  xir.  25,  27.)  Hence  a 
**  dolinm  picatom  fictile  ^  was  used,  as  well  as  a 
gbss  jar  to  hold  pickles.  (Colnm.  As  RmbL  xil  1 8, 
54.)  Also  the  year  of  the  rintage  was  inscribed 
by  the  use  of  pitch,  either  upon  the  amphorae 
themseWes  or  upon  tlw  labels  (^mMooo,  sdUfMi), 
which  were  tied  round  their  necks.  (Hor.  Cbrm. 
iii  21.  I — 5.)  Althoogh  oily  or  bitominons  sttb> 
stances  were  most  commonly  employed  in  pottery 
to  produce  by  the  aid  of  fire  (el  M  /MA«r6e<tr, 
Horn.  Epig.  xir.  3)  the  Tarious  shades  of  black 
and  brown,  the  ressels,  before  being  sent  Ibr  the 
hut  time  to  the  Inmace  IFornax],  were  some> 
times  immersed  in  that  finely  prepared  mud,  now 
technically  called  **  slip,**  by  which  the  surface  is 
both  smoothed  and  glaaed,  and  at  the  same  time 
receires  s  fresh  couMir.  Ruddle,  or  red  ochre 
(/ilAret,  mftrieo),  was  principally  employed  for 
this  purpose.  (Suidas,  «.  v.  Ks«Ajd3et  ire^a^iftt.) 
To  produce  a  further  rariety  in  the  paintiqgs  upon 
rases  the  artists  employed  a  few  brightly  coloured 
earths  and  metallic  ores.    [Pictura,  No.  9.] 

As  we  might  expect  concerning  an  art  so  indis* 
pensable  as  that  olf  the  potter,  it  was  practised  to 
a  great  extent  in  erery  ancient  nation  ;  eren  the 
moat  nncivilised  not  being  strangen  to  it,  and 
sometimes  displaying  a  surprising  degree  of  dext^ 
rity.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  pottery  hare  been 
found  in  Britain,  and  some  of  the  potters*  names 
preserred  on  their  works,  are  orobably  British. 
We  are  told  of  a  place  called  the  Potteries  {Fig^ 
Untu)  in  OauL  Numa  instituted  a  corporation  of 
potters  at  Rome.  (Plin.  H.  M  xxxr.  46.)  Men- 
tion has  already  been  made  of  Egypt,  and  there 
are  frequent  allusions  to  the  art  in  Uie  ancient 
writings  of  the  Jews.  We  also  read  of  its  pro- 
ductions in  Tralles,  Pergamus,  Cnidus,  Chios, 
Sicyon,  Corinth,  Cumae,  Adria,  Modena,  and 
Nula,  from  which  city  the  expects  of  earthenware 
were  considerable,  and  whete  some  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite specimens  are  still  diacorered.  But  three 
places  were  distinguished  above  all  others  for  the 
extent  and  excellence  of  this  beautiful*  manufac- 
ture. 

1.  Samoa,  to  which  the  Romans  resorted  for  the 
articles  of  earthenware  necessary  at  meals,  and 
intended  for  use  rather  than  di^pUy.  (Plaut 
Baeck.  ii.  2.  24,  Stick,  r.  4.  12  ;  Tibull.  ii.  3.  51  ; 
Cic  pro  Murm.  36  ;  Plin.  //.  N,  xxxr.  46  ; 
TcrtuU.  Apol,  25.) 

2.  Athens,  a  considerable  part  of  whicK  was 
called  Cerameicus,  because  it  was  inhabited  by 
potters.  In  this  quarter  of  the  city  were  temples 
dedicated  to  Athena,  as  presiding  orer  ereiy  kind 
of  handicraft  and  to  the  two  fire-gods,  Hephaestoa 
and  Prometheus,  the  hitter  of  whom  was  also  the 
mythical  inventor  of  the  art  of  modelling.  Various 
traditions  respecting  Coroebus  and  others  point  to 
the  eariy  effbru  of  the  Athenian  potters  (Plin.  H.  iV. 
riL  57,  xzxT.  45 ;  Gritias  ap,  Alhem.  L  p.  28) ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  enemiea 
of  firee  trade^  and  especklly  of  Athenian  influence  at 
Aegina  and  Aigos,  imposed  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  these  prodoctionsi  (Herod,  r.  88.)  The  Athe- 
nian ware  was  of  the  finest  desctiptioB  ;  the  master- 
pieces were  publicly  exhibited  at  the  Pana- 
THBNABA,  and  were  ^ren,  filled  with  oil,  to  tha 
rictors  at  the  games  ;  m  oonsequenee  of  which,  w» 
now  read  on  some  of  them,  in  iht  British  Museum 
and  other  collections,  the  inscription  Twr  *  A^^nftfsr 
2l^A«r  or  other  equivalent  expressions.  (Pind.  Ato* 
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X.  35  ;  Schol.  and  Bdckh,  ad  loe. ;  Bikkh,  Corp- 
Inso.  vol.  L  p.  49.)  Many  other  ipecimeiis  were  pre- 
sents given  to  relations  and  friends  on  particular 
occasions,  and  often  distinsnished  by  the  epithets 
Ka\6s  and  iraX^  added  to  ueir  names.  A  circum- 
stance which  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  this  manufacture,  was  a  mine  of  fine  pot- 
ter'b  clay  in  the  Colian  Promontory,  near  Pbalerum. 
(Suidas,  L  «. ;  Athen.  zi.  p.  482.)  The  articles 
made  from  it  became  so  &shionable,  that  Plutarch 
{De  Audit)  describing  an  act  of  extreme  folly, 
compares  it  to  that  of  the  man  who,  having  swal- 
lowed poiaon,  refuses  to  take  the  antidote  unless  it 
be  administered  to  him  in  a  cup  made  of  Colian  clay. 
Some  of  4he  **  Panathenaic'*  vases,  as  they  were 
called,  are  two  feet  in  height,  which  accords  with 
what  is  said  by  ancient  authors  of  their  uncommon 
siie.  (Athen.  zi.  p.  495 ;  Bfickh,  m  Pmd,  Frag,  Na 
89.)  A  diota  was  often  stamped  upon  the  coins 
of  Athens,  in  allusion  to  the  facts  which  have  now 
been  explained. 

3.  Etruria,  especially  the  cities  of  Aretium  and 
Tarquinii.  Whilst  the  Athenian  potters  excelled 
all  others  in  the  manufiicture  of  vessels,  the  Tuscans, 
besides  exercising  this  branch  of  industry  to  a  great 
extent  though  in  a  less  tasteful  and  elaborate 
manner,  were  vety  remarkable  for  their  skill  in 
producing  all  kinds  of  statuary  in  baked  clay. 
Even  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  temples 
were  adorned,  both  within  and  without,  by  the 
aid  of  these  productions.  The  most  distinguished 
among  them  was  an  entire  quadriga,  made  at  Veii, 
which  surmounted  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.'  (Plin.  H.  N.  zxviiL  4,  xxzv. 
45,  zxzvi  2  ;  K.  O.  Mttller,  Einuber,  iv.  9w  1,  2.) 
The  Etrurians  also  manifested  their  partiality  to 
this  branch  of  art  by  recurring  to  it  for  the  purpose 
of  interment ;  for  whilst  Pliny  mentions  (H,  N. 
xxzv.  46),  that  many  persons  preferred  to  be  buried 
in  earthen  jars,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy  the 
bones  of  the  dead  have  been  found  preserved  in 
amphorae,  Etruria  alone  has  afforded  examples, 
some  of  t^em  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
of  large  sarcophagi  niade  wholly  of  terra  cotta,  and 
ornamented  with  figures  in  bas-relief  and  with  re- 
cumbent statues  of  the  deceased. 

Among  many  qualities  which  we  admire  in  the 
Greek  pottery,  not  the  least  wonderful  is  its  thui- 
nesB  (AeirrcC)  and  consequent  lightness,  notwith- 
standing the  great  size  of  the  vessels  and  the  per* 
feet  regularity  and  ele^nce  of  their  forms.  That  it 
was  an  object  of  ambition  to  excel  in  this  respect 
we  learn  from  the  story  of  a  master  and  his  pupil, 
who  contended  which  could  throw  the  thinnest  clay, 
and  whose  two  amphorae,  the  result  of  the  trial, 
were  preserved  in  the  temple  at  Ery three.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  XXXV.  46.)  The  well 'known  passage  of 
Hesiod  (Ka2  Ktoofbths  Ktpofiti  irorccc,  &c.  Op.  et 
Dies,  25)  descnbes  the  emulation,  which  incited 
potten  to  ezoellenoe  as  well  as  architects  and 
poets. 

The  Cheeks  and  Romans  cont^ted  themselves 
with  using  earthenware  on  all  occasions  until  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Oreat:  the  Macedonian 
conquests  introduced  from  the  East  a  taste  for  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver,  in  which,  however,  the  Spartans 
xe£sed  to  indulge  themselves.  The  Persians,  on  the 
oontraiy,  held  earthenware  in  so  low  estimation, 
that  they  condemned  persons  to  drink  out  of  fictile 
Tessds  as  a  punishment.  (Athen.  vi  p.  229,  c,  xi« 
pk  464y  a,  p.  483,  c^  d.)   But  although  the  Romans,  [ 
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as  they  deviated  from  the  ancient  simplicity,  made 
a  great  display  of  the  more  splendid  kind  of 
vessels,  yet  they  continued  to  look  upon  pottery  not 
only  with  respect  but  even  with  veneration.  (Ovid, 
Met  viii  690;  Cic.  ad  AtL  ^11  ;  Juv.  iiL  168, 
z.  25.)  They  called  to  mind  the  magnanimity  of 
the  Consul  Curins,  who  preferred  the  use  of  his  own 
earthenware  to  the  gold  of  the  Samnites  (Floras,  i. 
18)  ;  they  reckoned  some  of  their  consecrated 
terra-eottasi  and  especially  the  above-mentioned 
quadriga,  among  the  safeguards  of  their  imperial 
city  (Serv.ocf  Fwy.  ^011.  vii.  188) ;  and,  bound  by 
old  associations  and  the  traditons  of  their  earliest 
history,  they  considered  earthen  vessels  proper  for 
religious  ceremonies,  although  gold  and  silver  might 
be  admitted  in  their  private  entertunments  (Ter- 
tnlL  L  e.)  ;  for  Pliny  says  (H.  N,  zzzv.  46),  that 
the  productions  of  this  dass,  **  both  in  regard  to 
their  skilful  fitbrication  and  their  high  antiquity, 
were  more  sacred,  and  certainly  more  innocent,  than 
gold." 

Another  term,  often  used  as  synonymous  with 
fietiU  was  teata,  [Dolium  ;  Later  ;  Patbra  ; 
Patina  ;  Tboula.]  [J.  Y.] 

FI'CTIO.  Fictions  in  Roman  law  are  like  fic- 
tions in  English  law,  of  which  it  hssbeen  said  that 
they  are  **  those  things  that  have  no  real  essence 
in  their  own  body,  but  are  so  acknowledged  and 
accepted  in  law  for  some  especial  purpose.**  The 
fictions  of  the  Roman  law  apparently  had  their 
origin  in  the  edictal  power,  and  they  were  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  ^viding  for  cases  where  there 
was  no  legislative  provision.  A  fiction  supposed 
something  to  be  which  was  not ;  but  the  thing  sup- 
posed to  be  was  such  a  thing  as,  being  admitted  to 
be  a  fiu:t,  gave  to  some  person  a  right  or  imposed 
on  some  person  a  duty.  Various  instances  of  fic- 
tions are  mentioned  by  Gains.  One  instance  is 
that  of  a  person  who  had  obtained  the  bonorum 
possessio  ez  edicto.  As  he  was  not  heres,  he  had 
no  direct  action :  he  could  neither  claim  the  pro- 
perty of  the  defunct  as  his  (legal)  property,  nor 
could  he  claim  a  debt  due  to  the  defunct  as  his 
(legal)  debt.  He  therefore  brought  his  suit  (m- 
tendU)  Of  heres  (Jicto  te  kerede)^  and  the  formula 
was  accordingly  adapted  to  the  fiction.  In  the 
Publiciana  Actio,  the  fiction  was  that  the  possessor 
had  obtained  by  usucapion  the  ownership  of  the 
thing  of  which  he  had  lost  the  possession.  A 
woman  by  coemptio,  and  a  male  by  being  adro- 
gated,  ceased,  according  to  the  civil  law,  to  be 
debtors,  if  they  were  debtors  before  ;  for  by  the 
coemptio  and  adrogatio  they  had  sustained  a  capitis 
diminutio,  and  there  could  be  no  direct  action 
against  them.  But  as  this  ciq>itis  diminutio  might 
be  made  available  for  fraudulent  purposes,  an  actio 
utilis  was  still  allowed  against  such  persons,  the 
fiction  being  that  they  had  sustained  no  capitis 
diminutio.  The  formula  did  not  (as  it  appears 
from  Qaius)  ezpress  the  fiction  as  a  fiu;t,  but  it  ran 
thus  :  —  If  it  shall  appear  that  such  and  such  are 
the  facts  (the  fiicts  in  issue),  and  that  the  party, 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  would  have  such  and  such  a 
right,  or  be  liable  to  such  and  such  a  duty,  if  such 
and  such  other  fiicts  (the  facts  supposed)  were  true; 
et  reliqua.  (Gains,  iv.  10.  32,  &c.  ;  Ulp.  Fro^. 
zxviil  12.) 

It  was  by  a  fiction  that  the  notion  of  legal  ca- 
pacity was  eztended  to  artificial  persons.  [Colle- 
GiUM  ;  Fiscus.]  Instances  of  fiction  occur  in  the 
chapter  intiUcd  JvarisHsdhe  Ptnonen  in  Savigny^s 
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idmimLItlLyoLu^  and  m  Podite'k /n- 
,L§80,  u.|  165.)  [O.L.] 

FIDEICOMMISSUM  is  a  tetUmenUry  di*. 
poiiiion,  by  which  »  pencm  who  gives  somethiiig 
to  another  impoeei  on  him  the  obligatiQa  of  trans- 
lieniiig  it  to  a  third  peisoo.  The  obligation  was 
not  ctaated  by  words  of  kgal  binding  force  (enilia 
t«r6aX  but  by  words  of  toqncst  (prweatir^)^  such 
w^fideieoBiBitto,^  ««peto,**  **  toIo  dan,**  and  the 
like;  which  were  the  opsntiTo  woids  (cerfto 
vtilia).  If  the  object  cf  Um  fideicoaunissua  was 
the  hcreditaa,  the  whole  or  a  nsrt,  it  was  called 
fidcicoainiisisria  hcreditas,  which  is  equiTaleat  to 
a  aniTerHi  fideicemmissam  ;  if  it  was  a  stogie 
thing  or  a  sum  of  money,  it  was  called  fideicom* 
misenm  singnlas  i«i  or  fideioomniissam  speciale. 
The  obUotion  to  tiansfcr  a  fideicommisauria  here- 
ditas  coold  only  be  imposed  on  the  heres  i  the  ob- 
ligation of  tiansferring  a  single  thing  might  be 
imposed  on  a  legatee. 

By  the  legisbuion  of  Justinian  a  fideioonmis- 
som  of  the  hereditas  was  a  uniTcnal  neoession ; 
bat  before  his  time  the  person  entitled  to  it  was 
sometimes  **  heredis  loco,**  and  sometimes  **  lesa- 
tarii  loco.*  The  heres  still  remained  hem  aRer 
he  had  parted  with  the  hersditaa.  Though  the 
fideiconunissam  resembled  a  Tiilgar  sabstitntion,  it 
differed  from  it  in  this:  —  in  the  case  of  a  vulgar 
substitntioo,  the  sobstituted  peiaon  only  became 
heres  when  the  fiist  person,  nnmed  herca,  fiuled  to 
become  snch  ;  in  the  case  of  the  fideicommissom, 
the  second  heres  had  only  a  claim  on  the  inherit- 
ance when  the  penon,  named  heres,  had  actnally 
beeome  snch.  There  oonld  be  no  fideieammissam 
nnless  there  was  a  heres. 

The  penon  who  created  the  fideieaomissam 
most  be  a  peison  who  was  capable  of  making  a 
will ;  bat  be  might  oeate  a  fideieeramissum  onlly 
withont  baring  nmds  a  will.  The  person  who 
was  to  reeeire  the  benefit  of  the  fideioommissom 
was  the  fideieommisearius ;  and  a  pevwn  might  be 
a  fideieomasisiarias  who  eoold  take  a  legacy  (Ulpu 
Frag,  zzr.  6) ;  the  P^non  on  whom  the  obligation 
was  laid  was  the  fidadariui  The  fideicosunis- 
sarins  himsdf  might  be  boand  to  give  the  fideicom- 
missom to  a  second  fideieommissarins.  Originally 
the  fideieonunissarins  was  considered  as  a  pnithsser 
(emptorU  loeo)  ;  and  when  the  heres  transferred  to 
him  the  hereditas,  mntoal  corenaats  (eamiiotmt) 
were  entered  inte  by  which  the  heres  was  not  to 
be  answerable  for  any  thing  which  he  had  been 
bound  to  do  as  heres,  nor  for  what  he  had  given 
bona  fide,  and  if  an  action  was  brooght  against 
him  as  hcrsa,  he  was  to  be  defended.  On  the 
other  hand  the  fideieommissarins  {qui  redpiebat 
kendUaUm)  was  to  have  whaterer  part  of  the 
hereditas  might  still  come  to  the  hnds  of  the 
heres,  and  was  to  be  idlowed  to  prosecote  all  rights 
of  action  which  the  heies  might  LaTo.  Bat  it  was 
enacted  by  the  senstus-consiJtam  TrebeDiannm,  in 
the  time  of  Nero,  that  when  the  heres  bad  given 
np  the  hereditsa  to  the  fideieoauaisiarias,  all  right 
of  action  In^  or  against  the  heres  should  be  trans- 
frrred  to  the  fidficommieesrins.  The  praetor  ac- 
cordingly gave  otiles  actiones  to  and  against  the 
fideioommissarios.  From  this  time  the  heres 
ceased  to  require  from  the  fideieommissarins  the 
covenants  which  he  had  fbrmeriv  taken  as  his 
security  against  his  general  liabiliues  as  heres. 

Am  fideioommisia  were  sometimes  lost  because 
the  heres  would  not  accept  the  inheritance,  it  was 
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enacted  by  the  senatas-consaltum  Pepsiaaam,  in 
the  time  of  Vespasian,  that  the  fiduciariaa  might 
retain  one  fourth  of  the  berrditao,  and  the  aame 
power  of  retainer  was  allowed  him  in  the  case  ol 
single  things.  In  this  case  the  hem  was  liable  to 
all  debts  and  charges  (otMni  kendtiaria)  ;  but 
the  aune  agreement  was  made  between  him  and 
the  fideioommissarios  which  was  made  between 
the  heres  and  the  Icgatns  partiarius,  that  is,  the 
profit  or  loes  of  the  inheritance  was  shared  be- 
tween them  according  to  their  shares  (pra  rata 
paiuy  Accordingly,  if  the  heres  was  required 
to  restore  not  more  than  three-foorths  of  the  here- 
ditas, the  senatus-consultum  Trebellianum  took 
effect,  and  any  loss  was  bonie  by  him  and  the 
fideicommissarias  in  proportion  to  their  shares. 
If  the  heres  was  required  to  restore  more  than 
three-fourths  or  the  whole,  the  senatos^nnsultum 
Pegasianum  applied.  If  the  heres  nfused  to 
Uke  possession  of  {adire)  the  hereditas,  the 
fideieommissarins  coidd  compel  him,  by  applica- 
tion to  the  praetor,  to  take  posses«ian  of  it  and  to 
restore  it  to  him  ;  but  all  the  cosu  and  charges 
accompanying  the  hereditss  were  borne  by  the 
fideioommissarius. 

Whether  the  heres  was  sole  heir  («r  osse),  and 
required  to  restore  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
hereditas,  or  wheth<>r  he  was  not  sole  heir  («e 
partt)  and  was  required  to  restore  the  whole  of 
such  part,  or  a  part  of  such  part,  was  immaterial : 
in  all  cases  the  S.  C.  Pegasianum  gave  him  a 
fimrth. 

By  the  legislation  of  Jastsnian  the  senatas-eon- 
sulta  Trebellianum  and  Pegasianum  were  consoli- 
dated, and  the  folbwing  rales  were  established :  — 
The  heres  who  was  chnrged  with  a  universal  fidei- 
commissum  always  reUined  one>foartb  part  of  the 
hereditas  (which  was  called  simply  Qoarta,  or 
Falddia,  or  oommodnm  Legis  Falcidiae),  and  all 
claims  on  behalf  of  or  against  the  hereditas  were 
shared  between  the  fidndarios  and  fideicommisearias 
who  was  considered  heredis  Ioool  If  the  fiduciarina 
snftred  himself  to  be  compelled  to  take  the  uherit- 
ance,  he  lost  his  Qoarta,  and  any  other  advantage 
that  he  might  have  from  the  hereditas^  If  the  fidu- 
dariuB  was  in  possession,  the  fideioommissarios  had 
a  perMnal  actio  ez  testamento  against  him  for  the 
hereditaiL  If  not  in  possession,  he  most  at  least 
verbally  assent  to  the  claim  of  the  fideieommissarins, 
who  had  then  the  hereditatispetitiofideicommisssria 
f^inst  any  perNn  who  was  in  possession  of  the 


The  Quaita  is  in  fiict  the  Paleidia,  applied  to 
the  case  of  universal  fideicoounissa.  Acoordingly, 
the  heres  only  was  entitled  to  it,  and  not  a  fidei- 
eommissarins, who  was  himself  chaiged  with  a 
fideioommissum.  If  there  were  several  heiedes 
charged  with  fideicommissa,  each  was  entitled 
to  a  quarta  of  his  portion  of  the  hereditas.  The 
heres  was  entitled  to  retain  a  fourth  oot  of  the 
hereditas,  not  including  therein  what  he  took  as 
legatee. 

The  fidnciarius  was  bound  to  restore  the  here- 
ditas at  the  time  named  by  the  testator,  or,  if  no 
time  was  named,  immediately  after  taking  posses- 
sion of  it.  lie  was  entitled  to  be  indemnified  for 
all  proper  costs  and  charges  which  he  had  sustained 
with  respect  to  the  hereditss  ;  but  he  was  answer- 
able for  any  damage  or  loss  which  it  had  sostamed 
through  his  culpa. 

Res  singulac,  as  already  oWrved,  might  also 
u  u  i 
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be  the  objects  of  a  fideicoramissum,  as  a  porticalar 
piece  of  land,  a  slave,  a  garment,  piece  of  silver, 
or  a  snm  of  money  ;  and  the  duty  of  giving  it  to 
the  fidcicommissarius  might  be  im^sed  either  on 
the  heres  or  on  a  legatee.  In  this  way  a  slave 
-also  might  receive  his  liberty,  and  the  request  to 
manumit  might  be  addressed  either  to  the  heres  or 
the  legatarius.  The  slave  when  manumitted  was 
the  libertus  of  the  person  who  manumitted  him. 
There  were  many  differences  between  fideioom- 
missa  of  single  things  and  legacies.  A  person 
about  to  die  intestate  might  charge  his  heres  with 
a  fideicommissum,  whereas  a  legacy  could  only  be 
given  by  a  testament,  or  by  a  codicil  which  was 
confirmed  by  a  proper  declaration  of  the  testator  in 
a  will  ;  but  a  ndeicommissum  could  be  given  by 
a  simple  codicil  not  so  confirmed.  A  heres  insti- 
tuted by  a  will  might  be  requested  by  a  codicil, 
not  so  confirmed  as  above,  to  transfer  the  whole 
hereditas,  or  a  part,  to  a  third  person.  A  woman 
who  was  prevented  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Voconia  lex  from  taking  a  certain  hereditas,  might 
take  it  as  a  fideicommissum.  The  Latini,  also, 
who  were  prohibited  by  the  Lex  Junia  fi:t>m 
taking  hereditates  and  legacies  by  direct  gift 
{(trrectcjure)  could  take  by  fideicommissa.  It  was 
not  legal  to  name  a  person  as  heres,  and  also  to 
name  another  who  after  the  death  of  the  heres, 
ihould  become  heres  ;  but  it  was  lawful  to  request 
the  heres  on  his  death  to  transfer  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  hereditas  to  another.  In  this  way  a 
testator  indirectly  exercised  a  testamentary  power 
over  his  property  for  a  longer  period  than  the  law 
allowed  him  to  do  directly.  A  man  sued  for  a 
legacy  per  formulam  ;  but  he  sued  for  a  fideicom- 
missum before  the  consul  or  praetor  for  fideicom- 
missa at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces  before  the 
praeses.  A  fideicommissum  was  valid,  if  given  in 
the  Greek  language,  but  a  legacy  was  not,  until  a 
late  period.  Justinian  finally  assimilated  legacies 
and  singular  fideicommissa.  [Lboatum  ;  Jn8t,  2. 
tit  20.  §  3  ;  Cod.  6.  tit  43.  s.  2.] 

It  appears  that  there  were  no  legal  means  of  en- 
forcing the  due  discharge  of  the  trust  called  fidei- 
commissum  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  gave 
the  consuls  jurisdiction  in  fideicommissa.  In  the 
time  of  Claudius  praetores  fideicommissarii  were 
appointed :  in  the  provinces  the  praesides  took  cog- 
nizance of  fideicommissa.  The  consuls  still  retained 
tlieir  jurisdiction,  but  only  exercised  it  in  impor- 
tant cases.  (Quintil.  Inst.  iii.  6.)  The  proceeding 
was  always  extra  ordincm.  (Gains,  ii.  228  ;  Ulp. 
Froff.  tit  25.  s.  12.)  Fideicommissa  seem  to  have 
been  introduced  in  order  to  evade  the  civil  law, 
and  to  give  the  hereditas,  or  a  legacy,  to  a  person 
who  was  either  incapacitated  from  taking  directly, 
or  who  could  not  take  as  much  as  the  donor  wished 
to  give.  Gains,  when  observing  that  peregrini  could 
take  fideicommissa,  observes  that  *'this'*  (the  ob- 
ject of  evading  the  law)  **  was  probably  the  origin 
of  fideicommissa  ;**  but  by  a  senatus-consultum  made 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  such  fideicommissa  were 
claimed  by  the  fiscus.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
the  commendationes  mortuomm  mentioned  by 
Cicero  (de  Fin.  iii.  20).  There  is  the  case  of 
Q.  Pompeius  Rufiis  (Val.  Max.  iv.  2.  7),  who, 
being  in  exile,  was  legally  incapacitated  firom 
taking  any  thing  under  the  will  of  a  Roman  citi- 
•sen,  but  could  claim  it  firom  his  mother,  who  was 
the  heres  fiduciarius.  They  were  also  adopted  in 
the  cafi«  of  gifts  to  women,  in  order  to  evaide  the 
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Lex  Voconia  [Lkx  Voconia]  ;  and  in  the  caaa 
of  proscribed  persons,  incertae  personae,  Latini, 
peregrini,  caelibes,  orbL  But  the  senatus-con- 
sultum Pegasianum  destroyed  the  capacity  of 
caelibes  and  orbi  to  take  fideicommissa,  and  gave 
them  to  those  persons  mentioned  in  the  will  who 
had  children,  and  in  default  of  such  to  the  popu- 
lus,  as  in  the  case  of  hereditates  and  legata. 
[Bona  Caduca.]  Municipia  could  not  take  as 
beredes  [Collsoium]  ;  but  by  the  senatus-con- 
sultum Apronianum,  which  was  probably  passed 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  they  could  take  a  fidei- 
commissa hereditas.  (IHp.  Frag,  tit  22.  a.  5; 
Plin.  Ep.  T.  7.)  [Herm  (Roman).]  (Gains, 
ii.  247—289  ;  Ulp.  Frag,  tit  25 :  Inst  2.  tit  23, 
24  ;  Dig.  36.  tit  1  ;  Cod.  6.  tit  49  ;  Mackeldey, 
Lehrbuch^  Ac,  12th  ed.  §726,  Ac.;  Vangerow, 
Leitfaden  fur  Fandekten  Voriesungeny  vol.  ii.  p. 
561.)  [G.  L.] 

FIDEJUSSOR.     [Interckssio.J 

FIDEPROMISSOR.     [Interckssio.] 

FIDES.     [Lyra.] 

FIDI'CULA  is  said  to  have  been  an  instru- 
ment of  torture,  consisting  of  a  number  of  strings. 
According  to  some  modem  writers,  it  was  the 
same  as  tne  equuleus,  or  at  all  events  formed  part 
of  it  [Equuleus.]  The  term,  however,  appears 
to  be  applied  to  any  strings,  whether  forming  part 
of  the  equuleus  or  not,  by  which  the  limbs  or  ex- 
tremities of  individuals  were  tied  tightly.  (Sueton. 
Tib.  62,  Col.  33  ;  Cod.  Theod.  9.  tit  35.  s.  1  ; 
Sigonius^  De  Jud.  iit  17.) 

FIDU'CIA.  If  a  man  transferred  his  property 
to  another,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  restored 
to  him,  this  contract  was  called  Fiducia,  and  the 
p^son  to  whom  the  property  was  so  transferred  was 
said  ^tfctam  accipere.  (Cic.  Top.  c  10.)  A  man 
might  transfer  his  property  to  another  for  the  sake 
of  greater  security  in  time  of  danger,  or  for  other 
sufficient  reason.  (Gains,  ii.  60.)  The  contract  of 
fiducia  or  pactum  fiduciae  also  existed  in  the  case 
of  pignus  ;  and  in  the  case  of  mancipation.  [Eman- 
ciPATio.]  The  hereditas  itself  might  be  an  object 
of  fiducia.  [FiDKicoMMissuM.]  The  trustee  was 
bound  to  discharge  his  trust  by  restoring  the  thing : 
if  he  did  not,  he  was  liable  to  an  actio  fiduciae  or 
fiduciaria,  which  was  an  actio  bonae  fidei.  (Cic. 
de  Off.  iii.  15,  ad  Fam.  vii.  12  ;  ut  inter  bonos 
bene  agier  oportet)  If  the  trustee  was  con- 
demned in  the  action,  the  consequence  was  in- 
famia.  (Ucero  enumerates  the  judicium  fiduciae 
with  that  tutelae  and  societatis  as  ^  judicia  snm- 
mae  existimationis  et  paene  capitis  ^  (Cic.  pro 
Ros.  Com.  c  6),  where  he  is  evidently  alluding  to 
the  consequence  of  infamia.  (Compare  Savigny, 
Systemj  &c  vol.  iL  p.  176.) 

When  the  object  for  which  a  thing  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  was  attained,  a  remancipatio  of 
those  things  which  required  to  be  transferred  by 
mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio  was  necessary  ;  and 
with  this  view  a  particular  contract  {pactum  fidvt- 
ciae)  was  inserted  in  the  fonnula  of  mancipatio.  If 
no  remancipatio  took  place,  but  only  a  simple  re- 
stitutio, usucapio  was  necessary  to  restore  the  Quiri- 
torian  ownership,  and  this  was  called  usuieceptio. 
The  contract  of  fiducia  might  be  accompanied  with 
a  condition,  by  virtue  of  which  the  fiducia  might 
cease  in  a  given  case,  and  thus  the  fiducia  was  con 
nected  with  the  Commissoria  Lex,  as  we  see  in 
Paulus  {Sent.  Reeepi.  ii.  tit  13),  and  in  Cic  pro 
Flaooo,  c  21,  '^  fiducia  commissa,'^  which  may  be 
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explained  liy  reference  to  CoMXissvir.  (Oaloj,  ii. 
60,  iii.  201  ;  Rossbirt,  GrumUinism^  Ac  %  99  ; 
K^'vri,  Das  Rom,  Privairteki ;  Hein«cc  Sfmtoffma, 
td.  Haubold.)  [O.  L.] 

FIDUCIAHIA  ACTIO.  [Actio.] 

FTOLI'NA  ARa     [Fictilm.] 

FIGLINAE.    [FicxaE.! 

FI-GULUS.     [FicTiLM.] 

FILIUSFAMILIAS.     [Famiiia.] 

FrMBRIAE  (Kpwrtrol ;  lomux^  d^catw^  Greg. 
Corinth.),  thrami  ;  tassels  ;  a  fringe. 

When  the  wrarer  had  finished  anj  garment  on 
tbe  loom  [Tbi.a],  the  thrums,  i.  «.  the  eztremitirs 
of  the  threads  of  the  warp,  hung  in  a  row  at  the 
bottom.  In  this  state  thej  were  frequently  left, 
being  considered  ornamental  Often  also,  to  pre- 
Tcnt  them  from  laTelling,  and  to  gire  a  still  more 
artificial  and  ornamental  appearance,  they  were 
separated  mto  bundles,  each  of  which  was  twisted 
(ffT^cvTots  dufftilrois,  Bmnck,  Amai.i.  416),  and 
tied  in  one  or  more  knots.  The  thrums  were  thus, 
by  a  Terr  simple  process,  transformed  int*  «  row  of 
tassels.  The  linen  shirts,  found  in  Egyptian  tombs, 
sometimes  show  this  ornament  among  their  lower 
edge,  and  illustrate,  in  a  Teiy  interesting  manner, 
the  description  of  these  garments  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  81).  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  fringes 
were  seldom  worn  except  by  females  {icpotrffmrhv 
X<i'M^  Brunck,  il  525  ;  Jacobs,  &c  ad  ioe.  ; 
Pollux,  rii.  64  ;  Sueton.  JmL  45).  Of  their  manner 
of  disf^ying  them  the  best  idea  may  be  formed  by 
the  inspection  of  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from 
a  small  bronse,  representing  a  Roman  lady  who 
wears  an  inner  and  an  outer  tunic,  the  latter  being 
fringed,  and  orer  these  a  large  shawl  or  pallium. 
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Among  barbarous  nations  the  amictus  was  often 
•worn  by  men  with  a  fringe,  as  is  seen  Tery  con- 

Siicuously  in  the  group  of  Sarmatians  at  p.  213 
y  crossing  the  bundles  of  thrums,  and  tying 
them  at  the  points  of  intersection,  a  kind  of  net- 
work was  produced,  and  we  are  informed  of  a 
fringe  of  tlus  description,  which  was,  moreover, 
.hung  with  bells.  (Diod.  xriil  26.)  The  ancienU 
also  mannfiMrtured  fringes  separately,  and  sewed 
them  to  the  borders  of  their  garments.     They  were 


likewise  made  of  gold  thread  and  other  costly 
materials.  Of  this  kind  was  the  ornament,  con- 
sisting of  a  hundred  golden  tassels,  which  sur- 
rounded the  mythical  shield  of  Jupiter,  the  aiylt 
bvaQM6*4rcm^  and  which  d*  pended  from  the  girdle 
of  Juna  (Horn.  IL  il  448,  ▼.  738,  xiv.  181, 
XTiL  593.) 

In  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  wool  to  form 
itself  into  separate  bundles  like  tasseb  {bvatanfiiiw^ 
Aelian,  //.  A.  xri.  11),  the  poets  speak  of  the 
golden  fleece  as  consisting  of  them  ( Pind.  Ptftk,  \r. 
411;  ApoU.  Rhod.  ir.  1 146)  ;  and  Cicero,  dt-claim- 
ing  against  the  effeminacy  of  Oabinius,  applii>s  the 
same  expression  to  his  curling  locks  of  hair  (m 
Pu.\\),  [J.  Y.] 

FINITO'RES.     [AoRiifiN«oa»8.1 

Fl'NIUM  KEGUNDO  RUM  ACTIO.  If  the 
boundaries  of  contiguous  estates  were  accidentally 
confused,  each  of  the  parties  interestc^d  in  the  re* 
establishment  of  the  boundaries  might  hare  an 
action  against  the  other  for  that  purpose.  This 
action  Ix^longed  to  the  class  of  duplicia  judicia. 
[Familiab  Erciscundak  Actio.]  In  this  action 
each  party  was  bound  to  account  for  the  fruits  and 
profits  which  he  had  received  from  any  part  of  the 
land  which  did  not  bclunff  to  him,  and  also  to 
account  for  any  injury  which  it  had  susuined 
through  his  culpa.  Each  party  was  also  entitled 
to  compensation  for  improvements  made  in  the  por> 
tion  of  land  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  (  Dig.  1 0. 
tit  1.)  There  is  an  article  entitled  *•  Ueber  die 
Grilnzschcidungsklnire  *  by  Rodorif  in  the  2Sn/- 
tchri/t  fur  Gttc/tiduUdiS  HechUwiisenaehafi^  vol.  z. 
[AORR.)  [O.  L.] 

FISCA'LES.     [Gladiatoris.] 

FISCIIS.  The  following  is  Savigny'i  •ccoont 
of  the  origin  and  moaning  of  this  term :  — 

In  the  repuMican  period,  the  state  was  desig- 
nated by  the  term  Aerariuro,  in  so  for  as  it  was 
viewed  with  respect  to  its  having  property,  which 
ultimately  resolved  itself  into  receipts  into,  and 
payments  made  out  of,  the  public  chest  On  the 
establishment  of  the  imperial  power,  there  was  a 
divij«ion  of  the  provinces  between  the  senate,  at 
the  representative  of  the  old  republic,  and  the 
Caesar ;  and  there  was  consequently  a  division  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  public  income  and 
expenditure.  The  property  of  the  senate  retained 
the  name  of  Aerarmm,  and  that  of  the  Caesar,  as 
such,  received  the  name  of  Fiscus.  The  private 
property  of  the  Caesar  (res  privUa  Prindpis^  ratio 
Oiesan$)  was  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Fiscus. 
The  word  Fiscus  sig^ilied  a  wicker-basket,  or  pan- 
nier, in  which  the  Romans  were  acciutomed  to 
keep  and  carry  about  largo  sums  of  money  (Cic 
Verr.  i.  8  ;  Phaedr.  Pub.  ii.  7)  ;  and  hence  Fis- 
cus came  to  signify  any  pers(3n*s  treasure  or  money 
chest.  The  importance  of  the  imperial  Fiscus  soon 
led  to  the  practice  of  appropriating  the  name  to 
that  property  which  the  Caesar  claimed  as  Caesar, 
and  the  word  Fiscus,  without  any  adjunct,  was 
used  in  this  sense  {retfitci  est,  Juv.  .Vo/.  iv.  64). 
Ultimately  the  word  came  to  signify  generally  the 
property  of  the  state,  the  Caesar  having  concen- 
trated in  himself  all  the  sovereign  power,  and  thus 
the  word  Fiscus  finally  had  the  same  signification 
as  Aerarium  in  the  republican  period.  It  does  not 
appear  at  what  time  the  Aerarium  was  merged  in 
the  Fiscus,  though  the  distinction  of  name  and  of 
thing  continued  at  least  to  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
In  ue  later  periods  the  words  Aerarium  and  Fi*- 
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ens  were  often  used  indiacriminatelr,  but  only  in 
the  senee  of  the  imperial  chest,  for  lliere  was  then 
no  other  public  chest.  So  long  as  the  distinction 
txisted  between  the  aerarium  and  the  fiscns,  the 
law  relating  to  them  seTerally  might  be  expressed 
by  the  terms  jus  popuU  and  jus  fisci,  as  in  Panlus 
(Sent  Reoept.  v.  1*2),  though  there  is  no  reason  for 
applying  the  distinction  to  the  time  when  Paulus 
wrote  ;  for,  as  already  ohserred,  it  had  then  long 
ceased. 

The  Fiscus  had  a  legal  personal  existence  ;  that 
is,  as  the  subject  of  certain  rights,  it  was  legally  a 
person,  by  Tirtne  of  the  same  fiction  of  law  which 
gaye  a  personal  existence  to  corporations,  and  the 
communities  of  cities  and  Tillages.  But  Uie  Fiscus 
differed  in  many  respects  finom  other  perMUS  exist- 
ing by  fiction  of  law ;  and,  as  an  instance,  it  was 
nerer  under  any  incapacity  as  to  taking  an  here- 
ditas,  which,  for  a  long  time,  was  the  case  with 
corpoxations,  for  the  reason  given  by  Ulpian.  [Col- 
lsoium].  These  reasons  would  also  apply  to  the 
Populus,  as  well  as  to  a  Municipium,  and  yet  the 
po^us  is  neyer  alluded  to  as  being  under  such 
disability ;  and  in  fiict  it  could  not,  consistently 
with  being  the  source  of  all  rights,  be  ander  any 
l^gal  disabilities. 

Various  officers,  as  Procuratores,  Adrocati  [Ad- 
vocATUs],  Patroni,  and  Praefeoti  were  employed 
in  the  administration  of  the  Fiscus.  Nenra  esa- 
blished  a  Pnetor  Fiscalis  to  administer  the  law  in 
matters  reUting  to  the  Fiscusp  The  patrimonium 
or  private  property  of  the  Caesar  was  administered 
by  Procuratores  Caesaris.  The  privileffes  of  the 
Fiscus  were,  howeveis  extended  to  the  private 
property  (ni^)  of  the  Caesar,  and  of  his  wife  the 
Augusta.  (Dig.  49.  tit  14.  s.  6.) 

Property  was  acquired  by  the  Fiscus  in  various 
ways,  enumerated  in  the  Digest  (49.  tit  14.  s.  1), 
many  of  which  may  be  arranged  under  the  hewl 
of  penalties  and  forfeituRs.  Thus,  if  a  man  was 
led  to  commit  suicide  in  oonsequenee  of  having 
done  some  criminal  act  (JUtgUutm)^  or  if  a  man 
made  counterfeit  coin,  his  property  was  forfeited  to 
the  fiscus.  (Paulus,  8,  R.  v.  12.)  The  officen  of  the 
Fiscus  generally  received  information  (mmteiatwnet) 
of  such  occurrences  from  private  individnals,  who 
were  rewarded  for  their  pains.  Treasure  (ikstannu) 
which  was  found  in  certain  places  was  also  subject 
to  a  daim  on  the  part  of  the  Fiscus.  To  exphiin 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Fiscus,  and  its  ad- 
ministrations, would  require  a  long  discussion.  (Dig. 
49.  tit  15.  dB  Jwn  FUd;  Cod.  10.  tit  1  ;  Cod. 
Theod.  10.  tit  I  ;  Panlus,  Seid.  Reoept,  y.  12; 
Savigny,  SjfBliem  dea  keuL  R^m.  R,  vol  it ;  Fhtgmett- 
torn  veUritjurU'eimmdii  de  Jun  Fitd^  printed  in 
Ooeschen's  edition  of  Gains ;  Savigny,  Neu  entdeejia 
QmdIeHdet  Rom.  R^Zmt$ckn/i,Yol  ill)   [O.L.] 

FISTU'CA,  an  instrument  used  for  ramming 
down  pavements  and  threshing  floors,  and  the 
foundations  of  buildings  (Cato,  A.  R.  18,  28  ;  Plin. 
H.N.  xxxvi.  25.  S.61 ;  Vitmv.  iiL  8.  s.  4.  §  1,  x. 
d.  s.  2.  §  3) ;  and  also  for  driving  piles  (Caes. 
B.  O.  iv.  17).  When  used  for  the  former  purpose, 
that  of  making  earth  solid,  it  was  no  doubt  a  mere 
log  of  wood  (shod  perhaps  with  iron),  with  handles 
to  lift  it  up  ;  just  like  a  paviour^s  rammer.  But 
in  the  case  cited  from  Caesar,  where  it  was  used 
for  driving  the  piles  of  his  bridge  over  the  Rhine, 
it  is  almost  evident  that  it  must  have  been  a  ma- 
chine, something  like  our  pile-driving  engine  (or 
monkey),  by  which  a  heavy  log  of  wood,  shod 
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with  iron,  was  lifted  up  to  a  considerable  beiglit 
and  then  let  foil  on  the  head  of  the  pile.    [P.  S.] 

FI'STULA  ((TwX^i'X  &  water-pipe.  Vitruvius 
(viiL  7.  s.  6.  §.  1,  ed.  Schn.)  distinguishes  three 
modes  of  conveying  water :  by  channels  of  masonry 
{per  eanalM  ttrudtUu\  by  leaden  pipes  {fittmlU 
fiumbeU\  and  by  earthen  pipes  {UMU  fietiUbua) ; 
but  of  these  two  sorts  of  pipes  the  leaden  were  the 
more  commonly  used.*  [Aquabductus.]  They 
were  made  by  bending  up  cast  plates  of  \aA  into  a 
form  not  perfectly  cylmdrical,  but  having  a  sort  of 
ridge  at  tne  junction  of  the  edges  of  the  plate,  as 
represented  in  the  following  engraving,  taken  from 
antique  specimens.  (Frontin.  de  Aiptaed.  p.  73. 
fig.  15, 16,  ed.  Pden. ;  Hirt,  Lekf  d.  Gebduds,  pL 
xxxii.  fig.  8.) 


In  the  manufacture  of  these  pipes,  particular  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  bore,  and  to  the  thickness. 
The  accounts  of  Vitruvhis,  Frontinus,  and  other 
writers,  are  not  in  perfect  accordance  ;  but  it  i^h 
pears,  from  a  comparison  of  them,  that  two  different 
systems  of  measurement  were  adopted,  namely, 
either  by  the  width  of  the  plate  of  lead  {lamma  or 
lamna)  before  it  was  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  pipe, 
or  by  the  internal  diameter  or  bore  {Uanen)  of  the 
pipe  when  formed.  The  former  is  the  system 
adopted  by  Vitruvius  (^  &  §  4)  ;  according  to  him 
the  leaden  plates  were  cast  of  a  length  not  less  than 
ten  feet,  and  of  a  width  containing  an  exact  number 
of  digitt  (sixteenths  of  a  foot),  which  number  was  of 
course  different  for  different  sized  pipes  ;  and  then 
the  sizes  of  the  pipes  were  named  from  Uie  number 
of  digits  in  the  width  of  the  plates,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  where  the  numbers  on  the  right  hand 
indicate  the  number  of  pounds  which  Vitruvius  as- 
signs to  each  ten-feet  length  of  pipe :  — 

Centenaria,  firom  a  pUte  1 00  digits  wide :  1 200  lbs. 
Octogenaria      —  80        —        :    960  -— 

Quinquagenaria —  50        —        :    600  — • 


*  The  etymological  distinction  between  JiUula 
and  hibui  seems  to  be  that  the  former,  which  ori- 
ginally signified  a^^fafe,  vras  a  small  pipe,  the  latter 
a  large  one  ;  but,  musage,  at  least  so  for  as  water- 
pipes  are  concerned,  it  seems  thatftdwla  is  applied 
to  a  leaden  pipe,  tmbut  and  iubulus  to  one  ot  any 
other  materud,  especially  of  terra-cotta,  as  in  the 
above  and  the  following  passages.  (Varro,  R,  R. 
i.  8  ;  Colum.  i.  5  ;  Plm.  v.  31.  s.  34,  xvi.  42.  •,' 
81,  XXXV.  12.  s.  46  ;  Frontinus,  see  below.) 
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Qnadngenaria 

— 

40 

— 

:    480 

Tricenaria 

— 

30 

■ — 

:    360 

Vicenana 

— 

20 

— 

:    240 

Quindeoa 

— 

16 

— 

:    180 

Dena 

— 

10 

— 

:    120 

Octona 

— 

8 

«. 

:      96* 

Qainaria 

— 

6 

— 

:     €0 

From  this  icale  it  is  eTident,  at  a  mere  glance,  that 
the  thickness  of  the  pUtes  was  the  same  for  pipes  of 
all  sizes,  namely,  sach  that  each  strip  of  lead,  ten 
feet  long  and  one  di^t  wide,  weighed  twelve  poands. 
The  account  of  Vitniyius  is  followed  by  Pliny 
{H.  N.  xxzL  6.  s.  31 )  and  Palladius  (iz.  12 :  comp. 
the  notes  of  Schneider  and  Gesner). 

Frontinns,  who  enters  into  the  subject  mach  more 
minutely,  objects  to  the  system  of  Vitmvius  as  too 
indefinite,  on  account  of  the  yariation  which  is 
made  in  the  shape  of  the  pipe  in  bending  up  the 
plate  of  lead  ;  and  he  thinks  it' more  probable  that 
the  names  were  derived  firom  the  length  of  the  in- 
ternal diameters,  reckoned  in  quadranUt  (the  unit 
being  the  digit),  that  is,  in  quarten  of  a  digit ; 
sc  that  the  Quinaria  had  a  diameter  of  five  fourths 
of  a  digit,  or  1^  digit,  and  so  on,  up  to  the  Fteenana, 
above  which  the  notation  was  altered,  and  the  names 
were  no  longer  taken  from  the  number  of  Unear 
qnarten  of  a  digit  in  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  but 
from  the  number  of  tquare  quartern  of  a  digit  in  its 
area,  and  this  system  prevailed  up  to  the  Cenhim- 
vicena^  which  was  the  largest  size  in  use,  as  the 
Quinaria  was  the  smallest :  the  latter  is  adopted 
by  Frontinus  as  the  standard  measure  (modulus)  of 
the  whole  system.  (For  further  details  see  Fron- 
tinus, de  Aquaed.  20—63,  pp.  70—112,  with  the 
Notes  of  Polenus.)  Another  mode  of  explaining 
the  nomenclature  was  by  the  story  that  when 
Agrippa  undertook  the  oversight  of  the  aquaeducts, 
finding  the  modtdua  inconveniently  small,  he  en- 
lai^ed  it  \ofive  times  its  diameter,  and  hence  the 
origin  oi\^e  fistula  quiuaria,  (Frontin.  25,  pp.  80, 
81.)  Of  these  accounts  that  of  Vitmvius  appears 
at  once  the  most  simple  and  the  most  correct :  in- 
deed it  would  seem  that  the  plan  of  measurement 
was  very  probably  the  invention  of  Vitruvius  him- 
self. (Frontin.  i,  c)  Respecting  the  uses  of  pipes 
in  the  aqueducts,  see  Aquabductus. 

Of  the  earthen  (tenra-cotta)  pipes  we  know  very 
little^  Pliny  says  that  they  are  best  when  their 
thickness  is  two  digits  (1^  inchX  and  that  each 
pipe  should  have  its  end  inserted  in  the  next,  and 
the  joints  should  be  cemented  ;  but  that  leaden 
pipes  should  be  used  where  the  water  rises.  The 
earthen  pipes  were  thought  mora  wholesome  than 
the  leaden.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxi.  6.  s.  31  ;  Vitruv. 
Le.fi\0;  Palkd.  ix.  11.)  Water  pipes  were  also 
made  of  leather  (Plin.  H,N.  v.  31.  s.  34 ;  Vitruv. 
/.  c  §  8)  ;  and  of  wood  (PiUlad.  /.  e.),  especially  of 
the  hollowed  trunks  of  the  pine,  fir,  and  alder. 
(Plin.  If.  JV.  xvL  42.  8.  81.)  [P.  S.] 

FLABELLUM,  dim.  FLABELLULUM, 
(fiiwls^  Ptrurriip,  dim,  PnriZtoy\  a  fiio.  **  The  ex- 
ercise of  the  fiu,**  so  wittily  described  by  Addison 
(Speet.  No.  102),  was  wholly  unknown  to  the 
ancients.     Neither  were  their  fius  so  constructed 


*  Pliny  and  Palladius,  and  eren  the  ancient 
MSS.  of  Vitruvius,  give  here  C,  which,  however,  is 
olearly  an  error  of  a  transcriber  who  did  not  perceive 
the  law  of  the  proportion,  but  who  had  a  fimcy  for 
the  round  numben 
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that  they  might  be  furled,  unfurled,  and  fluttered, 
nor  were  they  even  carried  by  the  huiies  themselves. 
They  were,  it  is  true,  of  elegant  forms,  of  delicate 
GolouiE  {prasiuofiabdlo^  Mart  iil  40),  and  some- 
times  of  costly  and  splendid  materials,  such  as  pe*. 
Gock'k  feathers  (Propert  il  15)  ;  but  they  were 
stiff  and  of  a  fixed  shape,  and  were  held  by  female 
slaves  {fabeUi/erae^  Philemon,  as  translated  by 
Plant.  Trin,  ii  1.  22),  by  beautiful  boys  (Strato, 
Bpig.  22),  or  by  eunuchs  (Eurip.  Oreat,  1408 — 
1412  ;  Menander,  p.  173,  ed.  Meineke ;  and  at 
translated  by  Terence,  ^im.  iil  5.  43 — 54),  whose 
duty  it  was  to  wave  them  so  as  to  produce  a  cool- 
ing breeze.  (Brunck,  Anal  ii  92.)  A  gentleman 
might,  nevertheless,  take  the  fan  into  his  own 
hand  and  use  it  in  fanning  a  lady  as  a  compliment 
(Ovid,^rf  Am,  i  161,  Amor,  iil  2.  38.)  The 
woodcut  at  p.  257  shows  a  female  bestowing  this 
attendance  upon  her  mistress.  The  fan  which  she 
holds  is  apparently  made  of  separate  feathers  joined 
at  the  base,  and  lUso  united  both  by  a  thread  pass- 
ing along  the  tips  and  by  another  stronger  tluread 
tied  to  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  each  feather. 
Another  use  of  the  fan  was  to  drive  away  flies 
from  living  persons,  and  from  articles  of  food 
which  were  either  pbiced  upon  the  table  or  offered 
in  sacrifice.  When  intended  for  a  fly-flapper  it 
was  less  stiff,  and  was  called  muscarium  (Mwrt  xiv. 
67),  and  fAvio<ri€ri  (Menander,  p.  175  ;  Aelian, 
^.  ^.  XV.  14  ;  Brunck,  Anaf,  il  388,  iii.  92).  In 
short,  the  manner  of  using  fans  was  precisely  that 
which  is  still  practised  in  China,  India,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East ;  and  Euripides  (/.  e.)  says  that 
the  Greeks  derived  their  knowledge  of  them  from 
** barbarous*'  countries.  The  emperor  Augustus 
had  a  slave  to  fan  him  during  his  sleep  (Sueton. 
Aug,  82)  ;  for  the  use  of  &ns  was  not  confined  to 
females. 

Besides  separate  feathers  the  ancient  fen  was 
sometimes  made  of  linen,  extended  upon  a  light 
frame.  (Strato,  I.  c)  From  the  above-cited  pas- 
sage of  Euripides  and  the  ancient  Scholia  upon  it, 
onnpared  with  representations  of  the  flabellum  in 
ancient  paintings,  it  also  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  placing  the  two  wings  of  a  bird  back  to 
back,  festening  them  together  in  this  position,  and 
attaching  a  handle  at  the  base.  (See  also  Brunck, 
AnaL  il  258,  TlrtpiraM  ^iwTBa,) 

A  more  homely  application  of  the  fan  was  its  use 
in  cookeiy  [Focus].  In  a  painting  which  repre- 
sents a  sacrifice  to  Isis  (Ant.  d*  EroolanOy  ii.  60),  a 
priest  is  seen  fanning  the  fin  upon  the  altar  with 
a  triangular  flabellum,  such  as  is  still  used  in  Italy. 
This  practice  gave  origin  among  classical  writers  to 
expressions  corresponding  to  ours,  meaning  to  fen 
the  flame  of  hope  (Alciph.  iii.  47),  of  love  (ptwi(tw^ 
Brunck,  il  306),  or  of  sedition  (Aristoph.  Ran, 
360  ;  Cic.  pro  Place.  23).  [J.  Y.] 

FLAGRUM,  dim,  FLAGELLUM  (fui<rTi|), 
a  whip,  a  scourge,  to  the  handle  of  which  was 
fixed  a  lash  made  of  cords  (fiinibus^  Hor.  Epod, 
iv.  3 ;  John,  il  15),  or  thongs  of  leather  (2ortc, 
Hor.  Epist,  I  1 6.  47  ;  aKvrivay  Anac.  p.  357,  ed. 
Fischer),  especially  thongs  made  from  the  ox's 
hide  (bubuUs  esniviis^  Plaut  Most.  iv.  1.  26).  The 
flageUum  properly  so  called  was  a  dreadful  instru- 
ment, and  is  thus  put  in  opposition  to  the  seuHca^ 
which  was  a  simple  whip.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  3.  119.) 
Cicero  in  like  manner  contrasts  the  seven  fagdla 
with  the  virgae  (pro  Rabir.  4).  The  flagellum 
was  chiefly  used  in  the  punishment  of  slaves.     It 
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was  Icnotted  with  bones  or  heavy  indented  circles 
of  bronze  or  terminated  hj  hooks,  in  which  case  it 
was  aptly  denominated  a  scorpion.  The  cut  below 
represents  a  scourge  taken  firom  a  bas-relief  of  the 
statue  of  Cybele  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  at 
Rome,  and  fully  justifies  the  epithet  of  Horace 
{L  a),  hornbde  flagdban.  The  infliction  of  punish- 
ment with  it  upon  the  naked  back  of  the  sufferer 
*  (Jut.  tL  382)  was  sometimes  fatal  (Hor.  Sal.  I 
2.  41),  and  was  carried  into  execution  by  a  cUss 
of  persons,  themselves  slaves,  who  were  called 
lorariL  A  slave  who  had  been  flogged  was  called 
Jlagrio  (/MWTryfay,  Philemon,  p.415.  ed.  Mein.  ; 
Aristoph.  Ran.  502,  Equit  1225,  Lys.  1242  ; 
madiffia,  Plautus,  pasgim  ;  Ter.  Addph.  v.  2.  6), 
which  of  course  became  a  term  of  mockery  and 
contempt.  During  the  Saturnalia  the  scourge  was 
deposited  under  the  seal  of  the  master.  We  like- 
wise find  that  some  gladiators  fought  with  the 
flagella  (Tertull.  i^/io^  21),  as  in  the  coin  here 
introduced.  The  fiagellum  here  has  two  lashes. 
(See  also  cu^  p.  101.)  [J.  Y.] 


FLAMEN,    the   name   for  any  Roman  priest 
who  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  one  particular 

god  (DiVISQUB  ALUS  ALII  8ACBRDOTBS,  OMNIBUS 
PONTJPICBS,  SINGULIS  FLAMINBS  8UNTO,   Cic.  De 

Leg.  ii.  8),  and  who  received  a  distinguishing 
epithet  £rom  tlie  deity  to  whom  he  ministered. 
(Horunij  sc  flaminum,  gmgtdi  cogmmina  habent 
ab  eo  deo  own  aacra/aeiunty  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lot. 
v.  84.)  The  most  dignified  were  those  attached 
to  DiiovLB,  Mars,  and  Quirinus,  the  Fiamen  Dialis, 
Fiamen  Martialisy  and  Fiamen  Quirinalis.  The 
two  first  are  said  by  Plutarch  (Num.  c.  7)  to  have 
been  established  by  Romulus  ;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber of  authorities  agree  in  rderring  the  institution 
of  the  whole  three,  in  common  with  all  other 
matters  connected  with  state  religion,  to  Numa. 
(Liv.  i.  20 ;  Dionys.  iL  64.  &c)  The  number  was 
eventually  increased  to  fifteen  (Fest  $.  v.  Maximae 
dignaiionii) :  the  three  original  flamens  were  always 
chosen  from  among  the  patricians,  and  styled 
Majorea  (Gains,  i.  1 12)  ;  the  rest  from  the  plebeians, 
with  the  epithet  Minorea  (Fest  M<yore9  FlaminesX 
Two  rude  lines  of  Ennius  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  viL 
44)  preserve  the  names  of  six  of  these,  appointed, 
says  the  poet,  by  Numa, — 

VoUumalemy  PaUstmdem,  Furinalem^ 
FloraUmqne^  Falaerem  el  PomonaUm  fecit 
Hie  idem 

to  which  we  may  add  the  Fiamen  Voloanalit 
(Varro,  De  Ling.  Lot.  v.  84),  and  the  Fiamen 
Carmentalie  (Cic  Brut  14).  We  find  in  books  of 
antiquities  mention  made  of  the  VtrbidUsy  Lauren' 
^is^  Lamnalie^  and  Lucullarisj  which  Would  com- 
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plete  the  list ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that 
these  four  were  Roman  and  not  merely  provincial 
priests. 

It  is  generally  stated,  upon  the  authority  of 
Aulus  Oellius  (zv.  27)»  that  the  flamens  were 
elected  at  the  Comitia  Curiata,  and  this  was  doubt- 
less the  case  in  the  earlier  times  ;  but  upon  ex- 
amininff  the  passage  in  question,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  grammarian  speaks  of  their  induc- 
tion into  office  only,  and  therefore  we  may  con- 
clude that  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  the  Leg 
DomHia  they  were  chosen  in  the  (3omitia  Tributa, 
especially  since  so  many  of  them  were  plebeians. 
After  being  nominated  by  the  people,  they  were 
received  {captC)  and  installed  {jauuigHrabaniw)  by 
the  Pontifex  Mazimus  (Liv.  xxvii.  8,  zxix.  38  ; 
Val.  Max.  vu  9.  §  3),  to  whose  authority  they  were 
at  all  times  subject  (Liv.  Epit.  xix.,  xxxvii.  51  ; 
Val.  Max.  LL  §2.) 

The  office  was  understood  to  hist  for  life  ;  but  a 
fiamen  might  be  compelled  to  resign  (Jlaminio 
altire)  for  a  breach  of  duty,  or  even  on  account  of 
the  occurrence  of  an  ill-omened  accident  while  dis- 
chai^ng  his  functions.     (Val.  Max.  i  1.  §  4.) 

Their  characteristic  dress  was  the  apex  [Apbx], 
the  laena  [Labna],  and  a  laurel  wreath.  The 
name,  according  to  Varro  and  Festus,  was  derived 
from  the  band  of  white  wool  (JUum,  filamenyjta- 
men)  which  was  wrapped  round  the  apex,  and 
which  they  wore,  without  the  apex,  when  the  heat 
was  oppressive.  (Serv.  Virg.  Aen.  viiL  664.)  This 
etymology  is  more  reasonable  than  the  transforma- 
tion oipileamines  (from  pileus)  iatojlamines.  (Plu- 
tarch, Num*  7.)  The  most  distinguished  of  all  the 
flamens  was  the  Dialis;  the  lowest  in  rank  the 
Pomonalis,    (Festus,  ».  v.  Maximae  dignationi*.) 

The  former  enjoyed  many  peculiar  honours. 
When  a  vacancy  occurred,  three  persons  of  patri- 
cian descent,  whose  parents  had  been  married  ac- 
cording to  the  ceremonies  of  oonfdrreatio  [Mar- 
riagbJ,  were  nominated  bv  the  Comitia,  one  of 
whom  was  selected  {capbu)^  and  consecrated  (in- 
augurabatttr)  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  (Tacit. 
Ann.  iv.  16  ;  Liv.  xxvil  8.)  From  that  time  for- 
ward he  was  emancipated  from  the  control  of  his 
&ther,  and  became  sui  Juris.  (Gains,  I  1 30 ;  Ulpian, 
Frag.  X.  5;  TncAnn.  iv.  16.)  He  alone  of  all 
priests  wore  the  albogalerus  [Apbx]  (Varro,  ap. 
GelL  X.  15) ;  he  had  a  right  to  a  lidor  (Plut. 
Q.  R.  p.  119,  ed.  Reiske),  to  the  toga  praeUxta^ 
the  selUi  curuliSy  and  to  a  scat  in  the  senate  in 
virtue  of  his  office.  This  last  privilege,  after  having 
been  suffered  to  iall  into  disuse  for  a  long  period, 
was  asserted  by  C.  Valerius  Flaccus  (a  c  209), 
and  the  claim  allowed,  more,  however,  says  Livj-, 
in  deference  to  his  high  personal  character  thaii 
from  a  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  demand. 
(Liv.  xxviL  8;  compare  I  20.)  The  Rex Sacnjicu- 
lus  alone  was  entitled  to  recline  above  him  at  a 
banquet :  if  one  in  bonds  took  refuge  in  his  house, 
the  chains  were  immediately  struck  off  and  con- 
veyed through  the  impluvium  to  the  roof^  and 
thence  cast  down  into  the  street  (AuL  GelL  z.  15) : 
if  a  criminal  on  his  way  to  punishment  met  him, 
and  fell  suppliant  at  his  feet,  he  was  respited  for 
that  day  (Aul.  GelL  x.  15  ;  Plut  Q.  /?.  p.  166) ; 
usages  which  remind  us  of  the  right  of  sanctuary 
attached  to  the  persons  and  dwellings  of  the  papal 
cardinals. 

To  counterbalance  these  high  honours,  the  Dialis 
was  subjected  to  a  multitude  of  restrictions  and 
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prratmH,  a  kng  codJogne  of  whtdi  bat  been  eom- 
piled  hf  Aalas  OeUioi  (x.  15)  from  Um  worki  of 
Fabins  Pictor  and  MaanrioB  SabimiB,  »bile  Pla< 
taivb,  in  bia  Roman  QoestioiMi  endcaToan  to 
explain  their  impoft.  Amoog  theta  woa  tba  M- 
lowiqg:  — 

It  mandawfid  ftr  bin  to  be  oot  of  tbe  city  far 
a  MBgle  nigbt  (Lir.  t.  52) ;  a  Rgnlation  wbicb 
•eeoM  to  bave  bean  modified  by  Angnitaa,  in  lo 
fiv  that  an  abianoe  of  two  niabta  ma  pennitted 
(Tacit,  ^aa.  iii.  5&  71);  and  ha  waa  forbidden  to 
•leep  oot  of  bia  own  bed  for  three  n%bta  eonaecn- 
tif^.  Tboa,  it  waa  impoaaible  far  him  to  under- 
take the  goTcnnaent  of  a  proTinoe.  He  might  not 
moont  apoQ  horaeback,  nor  eren  tooch  a  borae,  nor 
look  upon  an  army  manbaUed  without  the  pomoe- 
riam,  and  hence  waa  aeldom  elected  to  the  oonanl- 
•hip.  Indeed,  it  would  aeem  that  originally  he  waa 
altogether  precloded  from  aeeking  or  accepting  any 
ciril  magiatiacy  (Pint  Q.  A.  pi  169)  ;  but  thia  last 
prohibition  waa  certainly  not  enforeed  in  later 
timea.  Tbe  object  of  tbe  aboTO  rulea  waa  mani- 
festly to  make  him  literally  Jori  admdumm  $aeer- 
dotem  :  to  compel  conataot  attention  to  the  dntica  of 
tbe  priesthood  ;  to  leare  him  in  a  great  meaanre 
without  any  temptation  to  neglect  them.  The 
origin  of  the  aopefstitiona  which  we  ahall  next 
eoaoierate  ia  not  ao  dear,  but  the  cnriooa  will  find 
abundance  of  speculation  in  Plutarch  {(^,  iiE.  pp.  1 14, 
n 8,  1 64 —  1 70),  Festna  (a.  o.  EiUr^  and  Etimo  \ 
and  Pliny  (//.  N.  XTiiu30,  uriiu  40).  He  was 
not  allowed  to  swear  an  oath  (Lir.  xxzi.  50),  nor 
to  wear  a  ring  **  wi  pervio  «t  oosfo,*^  that  is,  as 
they  explain  it,  nniem  plain  and  without  atones 
(Kirchmann,  IM  AnmaUsj  p.  14)  ;  nor  to  strip 
himaelf  naked  in  the  open  air,  nor  to  go  out  without 
his  proper  head-drcaa,  nor  to  hare  a  knot  in  any 
part  of  hia  attire,  nor  to  walk  along  a  path  oTer- 
caoopied  by  vinea.  He  might  not  touch  flour,  nor 
learen,  nor  leavened  bread,  nor  a  dead  body :  he 
might  not  enter  a  Imtitam  [FuNus],  but  waa  not 
prevented  from  attending  a  funeral.  He  waa  for- 
bidden either  to  touch  or  to  naaae  a  dog,  a  she- 
goat,  ivy,  beansi  or  raw  fleah.  Nona  but  a  free 
man  might  cut  hia  hair  ;  the  dippings  of  which, 
together  with  the  pannga  of  hia  nails,  were  buried 
benaath  &/di»  arbor.  No  one  might  sleep  in  hia 
bed,  the  legs  of  which  were  smeared  with  fine 
clay ;  and  it  waa  unlawful  to  place  a  box  con* 
taining  aacrificial  cakea  in  contact  with  the  bed- 
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FUmumica  waa  the  name  given  to  the  wife  of  the 
dialia.  He  was  required  to  wed  a  virgin  accord- 
ing to  the  ceremonies  of  em/iMrreaiio^  which  regu- 
lation also  applied  to  tlie  two  other  flamines 
majores  (Serv.  ad  Viry.  Aeu,  iv.  104,  374  ; 
Ciaiui,  L  1 12)  ;  and  he  could  not  marry  a  second 
time.  Hence,  since  her  assistance  waa  esscntud 
in  the  performance  of  certain  ordinances,  a  divorce 
was  not  permitted,  and  if  she  died  the  dialis  was 
obliged  to  resign.  The  restrictions  imposed  upon 
the  flaminica  were  similar  to  those  by  which  her 
husband  was  fettered.  (Aul.  GelL  x.  15.)  Her 
dress  consisted  of  a  dyed  robe  {taunaio  operitur) ; 
her  hair  waa  plaited  up  with  a  purple  band  in  a 
conical  form  (tuhiius)  ;  and  she  wore  a  small 
square  cloak  with  a  border  (riea)^  to  which  was 
atuushed  a  slip  cut  from  a  /eii:e  arbor.  (FesL 
9.  «.  TWv/am,  Rica;  Vairo,  De  Ling,  Lot,  vii.  44.) 
It  ia  difficult  to  determine  what  the  rioa  really 
waa ;  whether  a  short  cloak,  aa  appears  most  pro- 


ueiuus  IS  unoeruun,  oui  ine  ouject  mnat 
to  pfevant  her  andea  from  being  aeen) ;  i 
aha  want  to  the  oran  [Aaoai]  aba  neith 
nor  arranged  her  hair.    On  each  of  the 


bab3e,  or  a  napkin  thiown  over  the  bead.  8ha 
waa  prohibited  from  mounting  a  aiaiiraaa  consist- 
ing of  more  than  three  steps  (tbe  text  of  Aulua 
OeUiua  ia  uncertain,  but  the  object  most  have  been 
m) ;  and  when 
neither  combed 
the  nundinae 
a  ram  waa  aacrificad  to  Jupiter  in  the  regia  by  the 
flaminka.    (Macrob.  L  16.) 

After  the  death  of  the  fiamen  Menila,  who  waa 
cboacn  eooaol  suifectua  on  the  expulsion  of  Ctnna 
(VelLPatii^O;  VaLMax.ix.  1«Z  f  5),  and  who, 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  Marian  fiiction,  shed  hia 
own  blood  in  the  aanetoary  (b.  c  87),  calling 
down  cuiaes  on  hia  enemies  with  his  dying  breath 
(Veil.  Pat.  u.  22),  the  priesthood  remained  vacant 
until  the  eonsecraiion  of  Servlua  Maluginensia 
(b.  c.  11)  by  Auguatua,  then  Pontifez  Maxiroua. 
Juliua  Caeaar  had  indeed  been  nominated  in  hia 
17th  year,  but  waa  never  installed  ;  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  aliove  period  the  duties  of  the  ortioa 
were  discharged  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  (Suet. 
•/at  c  1,  compared  with  Veil.  Pat  n.  43,  and  the 
Coounentators.  See  also  Suet  OcUn,  31  ;  Dion 
Caaa.  liv.  36  ;  Tacit  daa.  iii.  58.  The  last  quoted 
historian,  if  the  text  be  correct,  aCatea  the  interrup- 
tion laated  for  72  years  only.) 

The  municipal  towns  also  bad  their  flaroens. 
Thus  the  celebrated  affray  between  Milo  and 
Clodius  took  place  while  the  former  was  on  his  way 
to  Lnnuvium,  of  which  he  was  then  dictator,  to 
declare  the  election  of  a  6ainen  {ad  Jlamim^m  pro* 
dendum).  After  the  deihcation  of  tbe  etnixTors, 
flamcns  were  appointed  to  superintend  their  wor- 
ship in  Home  and  in  all  the  provinct's  ;  and  we  find 
constantly  in  inscriptions  such  titles  as  KtAMKN 

AUGl'STALIS  ;  FtAMSN  TiBBRII  CaSI^ARIS  ;  Fla- 

MSN  D.  JuLii,  dec.,  and  sometimes  Flambn  Dj- 
VORUM  Omnii;m  (sc.  iniperRt4Hiim). 

FlanUnia^  according  to  Festua  and  AnlnaOfl- 
Hua  (x.  15),  waa  the  houae  of  the  Fiamen  Dialia, 
from  which  it  waa  unlawful  to  cany  out  fire  except 
for  aacred  purpoaea. 

Ftaminia^  according  to  Festna,  waa  also  a  namo 
given  to  a  little  priestess  {taoerdoiula)^  who  assisted 
the/oifimtai  in  her  duties.  [ W.  R.J 

FLA'MMEUM.     [Matrimonium.] 

FLEXUMINEa    [EQUixaa.] 

FLORA'LIA,  or  Floralea  Ludi,  a  festival 
which  waa  celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Flora 
or  Chloria.  It  waa  solemnized  during  five  days, 
beginning  on  the  28th  of  April  and  ending  on  the 
2d  of  May.  (Ovid,  Fatt.  v.  185  ;  Plin.  H,  N. 
xviii.  69.)  It  was  said  to  have  been  inatituted  at 
Rome  in  238  b.  c.,  at  the  command  of  an  oracle 
in  the  Sibylline  booka,  for  the  purpoae  of  obtain- 
ing from  the  goddess  the  protection  of  the  bloa< 
aoms  (ut  omnia  bene  d^loreioereni^  Plin.  L  e, ;  com- 
pare Veil.  Pat  L  14  ;  Varro,  IM  B*  Rutt,  L  1), 
Some  time  after  ito  institution  at  Rome  ita 
celebration  was  discontinued  ;  but  in  the  consul- 
ship of  L.  Poetumiua  Albinna  and  M.  Popiliua 
Laenaa  (173  b.  &),  it  waa  reatored,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  aenate,  by  the  aedile  C.  Scrviliua 
(Eckhel,  De  Num,  Vet,  t.  p.  308  ;  compare  Ovid, 
Fast.  T.  329,  &c.),  aa  the  bloaaoms  in  that  year 
had  severely  suffered  from  winds,  hafl,  and  rain. 
Tbe  celebration  was,  aa  uaual,  conducted  by  tho 
oediles  (Cic  in  Verr.  v.  14  ;  Valer.  Max.  ii  10.  §  8; 
Eckhel,  /.  c),  and  waa  carried  on  with  excessive 
merriment,  drinking,  and  badvioai  gamea.  (Mart 
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L  3;  Senee.  E^pid.  96.)  From  Valerius  Mazimns 
we  learn  that  theatrical  tad  mimic  repietentatioiu 
formed  a  principal  part  of  the  Tarioos  amusement*, 
and  that  it  was  customary  for  the  assembled  peq>le 
on  this  occasion  to  demand  the  female  acton  to 
appear  naked  on  the  stage,  and  to  amose  the 
multitude  with  their  indecent  gestures  and  dances. 
This  indecency  is  probably  the  only  ground  on 
which  the  absurd  story  of  its  origin,  related  by 
Lactantius  (InsHttU.  L  20X  is  founded.  Similar 
festivals,  chiefly  in  spring  and  autumn,  are  in 
southern  oonntnes  seasons  for  rejoicing,  and,  as  it 
were,  called  forth  by  the  season  of  the  year  itself 
without  any  distinct  connection  with  any  particu- 
lar diyinity ;  they  are  to  this  day  Tery  popular  in 
Italy  (Voss.  ad  Virg,  Qtorg.  u.  385),  ud  in  ancient 
times  we  find  them  celebrated  fimn  the  southern  to 
the  northern  extremi^  of  Italy.  (See  Anthxspbo- 
HLA,  and  Justin,  xliil  4.)  The  Floralia  were 
originally  festivals  of  the  country  people,  which 
were  afterwards,  in  Italy  as  in  Greece,  mtroduced 
into  the  towns,  where  they  naturally  assumed  a 
more  diHolnte  and  licentious  character,  while  the 
country  people  continued  to  celebrate  them  in  their 
old  and  merry  but  innocent  manner.  And  it  is 
highly  probable  that  such  festivals  did  not  become 
connected  with  the  worship  of  any  particular  deity 
until  a  comparatively  late  period.  (Buttmann, 
Myikciog,  iL  p.  54.)  This  would  account  for  the 
late  introduction  of  the  Floralia  at  Rome,  as  well 
as  for  the  manner  in  which  we  find  them  celebrated 
there.  (See  Spanheim, IM  PrauLd  Usu  Numitm. 
ii  p.  145,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

FOCA'LE,  a  covering  for  the  ean  and  neck, 
made  of  wool  and  worn  by  infirm  and  delicate 
persons^  (Hor.  Sat  ii.  3.  255  ;  Senec.  Qn.  Nat 
IT.  13;  Qttintil.  xi.  3.  144  ;  Mart,  i  121,  zir. 
142.)  [J.  Y.] 

FOCUS,  dim.  FO'CULUS  («<rr(a:  ivxdpa, 
ivxaupisy  dim.  4vxipw¥\  a  fiie-phwe  ;  a  hearth  ;  a 
brasier.  The  fire-place,  considered  as  the  highest 
member  of  an  altar,  is  described  under  Ara,  p.  1 16. 
Used  by  itself  it  possessed  the  same  sacred  cha- 
racter, being,  among  the  Romans,  dedicated  to  the 
Lares  of  each  femily.  (Plant  AvL  ii  8. 16  ;  Cato, 
De  Re  Hud.  15  ;  Ovid,  Fast,  ii  589, 61 1,  iil  423; 
Juv.  xii  85—95.)  It  was,  nevertheless,  made  sub- 
servient to  all  the  requirements  of  wdinary  life. 
(Hor.  Epod.  il  43,  Epi$L  i.  5.  7  ;  Ovid,  Met.  riu. 
673  ;  Sen.  De  Omu.  ad  Alb.  1.)  It  was  sometimes 
constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  in  which  case  it  was 
elevated  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  and 
remained  on  the  same  spot ;  but  it  was  also  fire- 
quently  made  of  bronze,  and  it  was  then  variously 
ornamented,  and  was  carried  continually  from  phice 
to  place.  This  movable-hearth,  or  brazier,  was 
properly  caiXied/beulMM  and  icx^pa.  One  is  shown 
at  p.  190.  Another,  found  at  Caere  in  Etruria, 
and  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  woodcut 
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In  aeoordanoe  with  the  sentiments  of  veneration 
with  which  the  domestic  fire-place  was  regarded, 
we  find  that  the  exercise  of  hospitality  waa 
at  the  same  time  an  act  of  religious  wofship. 
Suppliants,  strangers,  all  who  sought  for  mercj 
and  fevour,  had  recourse  to  the  domestic  hearth  aa 
to  an  altar.  (Horn.  Od.  vii  153--169 ;  ApolL 
Rhod.  iv.  693.)  The  phrase  **  pro  aris  et  fods  ** 
was  used  to  express  attachment  to  all  that  waa 
most  dear  and  Tenerable.  (Cic.  de  Not  Deor.  iii 
40  ;  Flor.  iil  13.)  Among  the  Romans  the  focus 
was  placed  in  the  Atrium,  which,  in  primitive 
times,  was  their  kitchen  and  dining-room.  (Viig. 
Ami.  i  726  ;  Servius,  ad  toe.)  There  it  remainedi 
as  we  see  in  numerous  examples  at  Pompeii,  even 
after  the  progress  of  refinement  had  led  to  the  use 
ofanother  partof  the  house  for  culinaiy  puiposes. 
On  festivals  the  house-wife  decorated  the  hearth 
with  garlands  (Cato,  De  Re  Ruet.  143 ;  Ovid, 
TViet,  V.  5.  10) ;  a  woollen  fillet  was  sometimes 
added.    (Propert  iv.  6.  1—6).  [J.  Y.] 

FOEDERA'TAE  CIVITATES*  FOEDE- 
RA'TI,  SO'CII.  In  the  seventh  century  of  Rome 
these  names  expressed  those  Italian  states  which 
were  connected  with  Rome  by  a  treaty  {/bedme). 
These  names  did  not  include  Roman  eolonieo  or 
Latin  colonies,  or  any  place  which  had  obtained 
the  Roman  dvitas.  Among  the  foederati  were  the 
Latiui,  who  were  the  most  neariy  related  to  the 
Romans,  and  were  designated  by  this  distinctive 
name;  the  rest  of  the  feedeiati  were  comprised 
under  the  name  of  Sodi  or  Foederati.  They  were 
independent  states,  yet  under  a  general  liability  to 
furnish  a  contingent  to  the  Roman  army.  Thus 
they  contributed  to  increase  the  power  of  Rome, 
but  they  had  not  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 
The  relations  of  any  particular  federate  state  to 
Rome  might  have  some  peculiarities,  but  the  general 
relation  was  that  expressed  above  ;  a  kind  of  con- 
dition, inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
fedeiatea,  and  the  first  stage  towards  unconditional 
submission.  The  discontent  among  the  foederati, 
and  their  daims  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
Roman  dtiaens,  led  to  the  Social  War.  The  Julia 
Lex  (a  c  90)  gave  the  dvitas  to  the  Socii  and 
Latini ;  and  a  lex  of  the  following  year  contained, 
among  other  povisions,  one  for  the  admission  to 
the  Roman  civitas  of  those  pereffrini  who  were 
entered  on  the  lists  of  the  citizens  of  federate  sUtes, 
and  who  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  lex. 
[Civitas.]  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Lex 
Julia,  and  probably  also  the  Lex  of  the  following 
year,  contained  a  condition  that  the  federate  state 
should  consent  to  accept  what  the  Leges  ofl^red, 
or,  as  it  was  technically  expressed,  **  populus  fondus 
fieret*'  (Cic.  pro  Balbo^  c.  8.)  Those  who  did 
not  become  fundi  populi  did  not  obtain  the  dvitas. 
Balbus,  the  client  of  Cicero,  was  a  dtizen  of  Gades, 
a  fedexate  town  in  Spain.  Cn.  Pompdus  Magnus 
had  conferred  the  Roman  dvitas  on  Balbus,  by 
virtue  of  certain  powers  given  to  him  by  a  lex. 
It  was  objected  to  Balbus  that  he  could  not  have 
the  civitas,  unless  the  state  to  which  he  belonged 
*^  fundus  fectus  esset ;  which  was  a  complete  mis- 
apprehension, for  the  term  fundus,  in  this  sense, 
applied  to  a  toilob  state  or  community,  whether 
federate  or  other  firee  state,  which  accepted  what 
was  offered,  and  not  to  an  individual  of  such  state 
or  community,  for  he  might  accept  the  Roman 
dvitas  without  asking  the  consent  of  his  fellow 
dtizens  at  home^  or  without  all  of  them  receiving 
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tlie  nine  pririlegv  thst  wu  oiSered  to  hiniKlC  Tbo 
people  of  a  state  which  had  acorpted  the  Roman 
civitas  {/imdiufiiehu  mT),  wen  called,  in  referenoe 
to  their  condition  after  mch  acceptance,  *  fundanL** 
This  word  only  ocean  in  the  Latin  inacripdon  (the 
Lex  Romana)  of  the  tablet  of  Heraelea,  L  85,  and 
prorea  that  the  inacription  ia  poaterior  to  the  Lex 
Jolia  de  Ciritate.  It  haa  indeed  been  rappooed 
that  the  word  may  refer  to  the  acceptance  bj  the 
state  of  Heraclea  of  this  lex  which  is  on  the  tablet ; 
but  there  is  no  doabt  that  it  refers  to  the  prior  lex 
which  gave  the  civitas.     [FuNDua.] 

It  most  be  obserred  that  the  aceepCance  of  the 
two  Leges  abore  mentioned  could  only  refier  to  the 
fiederate  states,  and  the  few  old  Latin  sUtes.  The 
Iiatinae  coloniae  also  receired  the  dritas  by  the 
Jnlia  Lex  ;  bat  as  they  were  under  the  sorereignty 
of  Rome,  their  consent  to  the  prorisions  of  this  lex 
was  not  reqoired. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Julia  Lex,  it  was  not 
onnsoal  for  the  Socii  and  Latini  to  adopt  Roman 
leges  into  their  own  system,  as  examples  of  which 
Cicero  mentions  the  Lex  Faria  de  Teetamentis,  and 
the  Lex  Voconia  de  Mulieram  Hereditatibus ;  and 
he  adds  that  there  were  other  instances.  {Fro 
BaUxK,  c.8.)  In  such  cases,  the  state  which 
adopted  a  Roman  lex  was  said  *'  in  cam  legem 
fundus  fieri**  It  hardly  needs  remark  that  the 
state  which  adopted  a  Roman  lex,  did  not  thereby 
obtain  for  its  citixens  any  privileges  with  respect 
to  the  Roman  state :  the  federate  state  merely 
adopted  the  pcoTisions  of  the  Roman  lex  as  being 
applicable  to  its  own  dicumstanccs. 

An  apparent  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  undoubted 
feet,  that  the  prorisions  of  the  Lex  Julia  required 
that  the  states  which  wished  to  arail  themselTes 
of  its  benefits,  should  consent  to  accept  them.  As 
the  federate  states  commenced  the  war  in  order  to 
obtain  the  dritas,  it  may  be  asked  why  was  it 
giren  to  them  on  the  condition  of  becoming  **  fun- 
dus?** In  addition  to  the  reasons  for  such  con- 
dition, which  are  suggested  by  Sarigny,  it  may  be 
obserred  that  the  lex  only  expressed  in  terms  what 
would  necessarily  have  been  implied,  if  it  had  not 
been  expressed :  a  federate  state  most  of  necessity 
declare  by  a  public  act  its  consent  to  accept  such  a 
proposal  as  was  contamed  in  the  Lex  Julia.  It 
appears  from  the  cases  of  Heraclea  and  Naples, 
that  the  citizens  of  a  federate  state  were  not  in  all 
cases  unanimous  in  changing  their  former  alliance 
with  Rome  into  an  incorporation  with  the  Roman 
state.    [Ci  VITAS.] 

There  were  federate  dties  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  as  shown  by  the  example  of  Oades :  Sagun- 
tum  and  Massilia  also  are  enumeiated  among  such 
dties.  (Savigny,  VoUcmkUmu  <Ur  Tafd  Von  Hera- 
eUa^  Zataekrift,  die.  roL  ix. ;  Maxochi,  7b&.  Heme 
^465.)  [G.L.J 

F0EDU8.     [FoBDiRATAi  CiviTATxa.1 

FOENUa.     [FiNus.] 

FOLLIS,  dim.  FOLLICULUS,  an  inflated 
ball  of  leather,  perhaps  originally  the  skin  of  a 
quadruped  filled  with  air:  Martial  (ir.  19)  calls 
it  **•  light  as  a  feather.**  Boys  and  old  men  among 
the  Romans  threw  it  from  one  to  another  with 
their  arms  and  hands  as  a  gentle  exercise  of  the 
body,  nnattended  with  dagger.  (Mart.  rii.  31, 
xir.  45,  47  ;  Athen.  L  26.)  The  emperor  Au- 
gustus (Suet  Ja^.  83)  became  fond  of  the  exereise 
as  he  grew  old.     (See  Becker,   Co/Zas,  toL  I 

^27l.) 
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The  ierm/oBi$  is  also  applied  to  a  leather  pane 
or  bag  (PbiuL  Ami.  il  4.  23  ;  Jur.xir.  281)  ;  and 
the  diminutire  /blUemlui  to  the  swollen  capsule  of 
a  plant,  the  husk  of  a  seed,  or  anything  ot  simihir 
appearance.  (Senec  Not  Qadei^.  ▼.  18  ;  TertuU. 
De  Ru,  Cam.  52.) 

Two  inflated  skins  (8^  f^oai,  Herod.  L  68  ; 
&rwmpmy  Ephor.  Frog,  pi  188  ;  wpffor^r,  ApolL 
Rhod.  ir.  763,  777),  constituting  a  pair  of  bMowt^ 
and  baring  ralves  adjusted  to  the  natural  apertures 
at  one  part  for  admitting  the  air,  and  a  pipe  in- 
serted mto  another  part  for  its  emission,  were  an 
essential  piece  of  furniture  in  every  foige  and  foun- 
dry. {IL  xriiL  372—470  ;  Viig.  Aem,  viiL  449.) 
According  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work 
to  be  done  the  bellows  were  made  of  the  hides  of 
oxen  {taarimii /oUitmt^  Viig.  Geory.  ir.  171),  or  of 
goaU  (iUmatt,  Hor.  SaL  L  4.  19X  and  other 
smaller  animals.  The  nonle  of  the  bellows  was 
called  dbcpof^MT  or  Lcpoer6fuotf  (Thucyd.  iv. 
100  ;  Eust  in  IL  xriiL  470).  In  bellows  made 
after  the  feshion  of  those  exhibited  in  the  bunp 
here  introduced  from  Bartoli  {AmL  Lmeenm^  iiL  21 ), 
we  may  imagine  the  skin  to  hare  been  placed  be- 
tween the  two  boards  so  as  to  produce  a  machine 
like  that  which  we  now  employ.  [J*  Y.J 


FONS  (ap^ny),  signifies  originally  a  natural 
spring  of  water,  but  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  artificial  fountains,  made  either  by  covering 
and  decorating  a  spring  with  buildings  and  sculp- 
ture, or  by  making  a  jet  or  stream  of  water,  sup- 
plied  by  an  derated  cistern,  play  into  an  artificial 
basin.  Such  fountains  serred  the  double  purpose 
of  use  and  ornament  Among  the  Greeks,  they 
formed  the  only  public  supply  of  water  except  the 
rain-water  which  was  collected  in  cisterns  [  Aquab- 
DucTUsJ ;  and  at  Rome,  the  poorer  peopl^  who 
could  not  afford  to  hare  water  laid  on  to  their 
houses,  no  doubt  procured  it  firom  the  public  feun- 


Sereral  examples  of  natural  springs,  eonrerted 
into  ornamented  fountains,  in  the  cities  of  (heeoe, 
have  been  mentioned  under  Aquakductus.  They 
were  corered  to  keep  them  pure  and  cool,  and  the 
covering  was  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  monopteial 
temple:  there  were  also  statues,  the  subjects  of 
which  were  suggested  by  the  dreumstance  that 
every  fountain  was  sacred  to  some  divinity,  or  they 
were  taken  from  the  whole  range  of  mythological 
legends.  That  at  Megara,  erected  by  Theagenes, 
is  described  by  Pausanias  as  worth  seeing  for  iu 
sise,  iu  beauty,  and  the  number  of  iU  columns  (i 
40.  §  1).  That  of  Peirene  at  Corinth  was  adoned 
with  oorered  ciitenis  of  white  marble,  like  grottoe% 
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oat  of  which  the  water  flowed  into  the  open  air, 
and  with  a  statue  of  Apollo,  and  was  enclosed  with 
a  wall,  on  which  was  painted  the  slaughter  of  the 
suitors  by  Ulysses.  (Paus.  ii.  3.  §  3 ;  see  a  paper 
by  Qottling,  on  the  present  state  of  this  fountain, 
and  of  the  Craneioii,  with  an  engraving  of  the  source 
of  the  Peirene,  in  Gerhard^s  Arckaoloffi$cke  Zeitrntg 
for  1844,  pp.  326,  328 ;  the  engraving  is  given  be- 
bw.)    Coiinth  contained  numerous  other  fountains  ; 


over  one  of  which  was  a  statue  of  Beillerophon  and 
Pegasus,  with  the  water  flowing  out  of  the  horse^s 
hoofs  {lb.  §  5) ;  over  another,  that  of  Glauce,  was 
the  Odeium  {lb.  §  6) ;  and  another  was  adorned 
with  a  bronze  statue  of  Poseidon,  with  a  dolphin  at 
his  feet,  out  of  the  mouth  of  which  the  water  flowed. 
(Pans.  ii.  2.  §  7.  s.  8.)  In  the  some  city,  was 
another  fountain  on  a  still  grander  scale  ;  namely, 
that  of  Lema,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  colonnade 
with  seats  for  those  who  desired  a  cool  retreat  in 
■ummer ;  the  water  was  no  doubt  collected  in  a 
spacious  basin  in  the  centre.  {lb.  4.  §  5.  s.  6  ;  see 
also  5.  §  1.)  Several  other  foimtains  of  a  similar 
kind  to  these  are  described  or  referred  to  by  Pausa- 
nias  (ii.  27,  iv.  31,  33,  34,.  viL  5,  21,  viii.  1), 
among  which  two  deserve  special  mention,  as  they 
were  within  temples  ;  namely,  that  in  the  temple 
of  Erechtheus  at  Athens,  and  of  Poseidon  at  Man- 
tineia,  which  were  salt-water  springs  (u  26.  §  5, 
▼iii.  10.  §  4).  Vitruvius  mentions  the  fountain  of 
Salmacis  as  among  the  admirable  works  of  art  at 
Halicamassus.  (il  8.  §  12.) 

The  Romans  also  erected  edifices  of  various  de- 
grees of  splendour  over  natural  springs,  such  as  the 
well-known  grotto  of  Egeria,  near  Rome,  where 
the  natural  cave  is  converted  by  the  architect  into 
a  sort  of  temple  (comp.  Plin.  H.  N,  zxxvl  21. 
s.  42),  and  the  baptisUrium  of  Constantine.  A 
simple  mode  of  decorating  less  considerable  springs 
was  by  covering  them  with  a  vault,  in  the  top  of 
which  was  an  opening,  surrounded  by  a  balustrade, 
or  by  a  low  wall  adorned  with  marble  bas-reliefs, 
one  example  of  which,  among  many,  is  seen  in  a 
relief  representing  the  twelve  gods,  now  in  the  Capi- 
toline  Museum.  In  all  cases,  a  cistern  was  con- 
structed to  contain  the  water,  either  by  cutting  it 
out  of  the  living  rock,  or  (if  the  spring  did  not  rise 
out  of  rock)  by  building  it  of  maaonry.  Vitruvius 
discusses  at  length  the  different  sorts  of  springs, 
and  gives  minute  rules  for  testing  the  goodness  of 
the  spring,  and  for  the  construction  of  the  cisterns 
(viiu  3.  7).  The  observations  of  Vitruvius  apply 
chiefly  to  those  springs  and  cisterns  which  formed 
the  sources  of  the  aqueducts. 

At  Rome,  a  very  lafge  proportion  of  the  im- 
mense supply  of  water  brought  to  the  city  by  the 
aqueducts,  was  devoted  to  the  public  fountains. 


FONS. 
which  were  divided  into  two  classes  ;  namely^ 
/ociM,  ponds  or  reservoirs,  and  mUimUtt  jets  of 
water,  besides  which  many  of  the  castella  were 
so  constructed  as  to  be  also  fountains.  (SccAquab- 
DUCTUS,  p.  114,  b,  and  the  woodcut.)  Agrippo, 
who  during  his  aedileship  paid  special  attention  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Roman  waterworks,  is  said  to 
have  constructed  700  lacus^  105  salientes^  and  130 
oasteUoy  of  which  very  many  were  magnificently 
adorned  ;  they  were  decorated  with  300  bronze 
or  marble  statues,  and  400  marble  columns.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxvL  15.  s.  24.  §  9.)  There  were  also 
many  small  private  fountains  in  the  houses  and 
vilks  of  the  wealthy.  (Plin.  Epist.  v.  6.)  At 
Pompeii,  the  fountains  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  that  not  only  in  the  streets  and  public  places, 
especially  at  the  junctions  of  streets  {in  biviis^  in 
triviui)  ;  but  also  in  private  houses.  The  engraving 
on  p.  109  represents  a  section  of  one  of  these  foun- 
tains, in  which  the  water  pours  into  a  basin  ;  that 
now  given,  in  which  the  water  is  thrown  up  in  a 
jet,  is  taken  from  an  arabesque  painting  on  the  wall 
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of  a  house  at  Pompeii :  in  the  painting,  the  vase  and 
pedestal  rise  out  of  a  sheet  of  water,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  represent  the  impUtdian  in  the 
atrium  of  a  house.  (Respecting  the  fountains  of 
Pompeii,  see  Pompeii^  vol.  i.  p.  131,  vol.  ii.  pp.  71» 
78,  and  Sir  W.  Cell's  Pompeiana^  voL  L  pp.  390, 
395,  plates  50,  53.)  The  proof  which  these  foun- 
tains afford,  of  the  acquaintance  of  the  ancients 
with  the  chief  law  of  hydrostatics  is  noticed  under 
Aquabouctus,  p.  109. 

The  forms  given  to  fountains  were  as  numerous 
as  the  varieties  of  taste  and  fancy.  The  large  flat 
vases  were  a  common  form,  and  they  are  found,  of 
5,  10,  20,  and  30  feet  in  diameter,  cut  out  of  a 
•ingle  piece  of  some  hard  stone,  such  as  porphyry, 
granite,  basanite,  breccia,  alabaster  and  marble.  An 
ingenious  and  elegant  variety,  of  which  there  is  a 

runen  in  the  Capitol  ine  Museum,  is  a  tripod,  up 
centre  of  whicn  the  jet  passes,  the  legs  being 
hollow  to  carry  off  the  water  again.  Very  often 
the  water  vras  made  to  flow  out  of  bronze  statues, 
especially  of  boys,  and  of  Tritons,  Nereids,  Satyrs, 
and  such  beings :  several  of  these  statues  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii ;  and  four  of  them  are  engraved 
in  Pompeii,  vol.  i.  p.  104,  one  of  which  is  given  be- 
low. On  the  Monte  Cavallo,  at  Rome,  is  a  colossal 
statue  of  a  river  god,  probably  the  Rhine,  which 
was  formerly  in  the  forum  of  Augustus,  which  it 
refreshes  with  a  stream  of  water  pouring  con- 
tinually into  a  basin  of  granite  twenty-seven  feet 
in  diameter.  The  celebrated  group,  known  as 
the  Tore  Famese,  originally,  in  Hirfs  opinion, 
adorned  a  fountain.     Mythological  subjects  wero 
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tlao  KQlpCiiKd  orer  the  fonntaint,  w  •mong  th« 
Greelu ;  thus  at  Rome,  there  were  the  fbuiitaim 
of  Qanjinedeand  Prometheoi,  and  the  Nymphaevin 
of  Jnpiter.  (Stiegiitz,  A  rcAiiol.  d,  Bamkmiui^  yoL  iL 
pt  2.  pfk.  76,79  ;  Hut^lehnderOebamde,  pp.399, 
403.)  [P.  S.] 

FORCEPS  (99pdypa\  tongt  or  pincen,  need 
BO  fiirtha  explanation  here,  as  thej  were  lued  in 
antiqnitj  for  the  aame  purp«tea  aa  they  are  in 
modem  timet^  They  were  invented,  aa  the  ety- 
mology indicate!,  for  taking  hold  of  what  ia  hot 
{/orvum,  Featiu,  §,  v.  $  Senrini,  ad  Vhff.  Gtarg, 
IT.  175,  ilaa.  TiiL  453,  ziL  404),  nwd  by  tmithi, 
and  therefore  attributed  to  Vulcan  and  the  Cy- 
dopes.  (VirfT.  tt  «.  ;  Hon.  IL  xriiL  477,  Od. 
iiL  434  ;  Callim.  m  /Ml  144  ;  frrdjie  emrva^  Ond, 
JfiflC  xii277.)    [iNcua;  Mallbus.] 

FORE&    [Janua.] 

FORFEX,  dim.  FORFICULA  (fiX/f,  dim. 
im?JZuH^\  shean  (S«t.  m  Virp.  Am.  riii.  463), 
nied,  1.  in  shearing  Bhee|ft,  aa  represented  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  a  camelian 


in  the  Stoseh  colleetion  of  antique  gems  at  Beriin  ; 
2.  in  cutting  hair  (Euripu  OruL  954  ;  SchoL  m  foe, ; 
Bnmek,  A»aL  iiL  9  ;  Virg.  OakU.  Til  9  ;  /mro 
hiJemti^  OiriSy  21 3)  ;  3.  in  clipping  hedges,  myrtles, 
and  other  shrubs  (ifa^tcroi  /wf^^iywrtf,  llierocles, 
ap.  Stob.  Serm.  65.) 

In  military  manoeuTres  the  finfex  was  a  tenaille, 
i  e.  a  body  of  troops  arranged  in  the  form  of  an 
acute  angle,  so  as  to  receive  and  overcome  the  op- 
posite body,  called  a  Cuneus.  (Cell.  x.  9  ;  Amm. 
Marc  xri  1 1.) 

In  arehitecture  the  term  ^^aXtt  denoted  a  con- 
struction which  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  arch 
(Macculloch*S  Wett,  Islands^  i.  p.  142,  iii.  p.  49), 
consisting  of  two  stones  leaning  against  each  other 


so  as  to  fomi  aa  acuta  angle  oreihead^  aa  is  teeii 
in  the  entrance  to  the  pyramid  of  Cheopa  and  in 
the  ruins  of  Mycenae ;  and  gradually  braoght  nearer 
to  the  fwiBS  which  we  now  employ.  (See  woodcut, 
p.  125.)  (Piat.ZI^l4y.  ziLp.292.ed.Bekker; 
I>iod.Sicii.9.)  [J.Y.J 

FORI.  [Navis  ;  Cmcua,  p.  283,  b.J 
FORMA* dtsi.  FORMULA,  moomd  dim.  FOR- 
MELLA  {Hwt\  a  pattern,  a  mould  ;  any  con- 
trivance adapted  to  convey  its  own  shi^  to  soma 
plastic  or  flexible  material,  including  moulds  for 
making  pottery,  pastry,  cheese,  brielu,  and  coina. 
The  nwNilds  for  ooins  were  made  of  a  kind  of  stone, 
which  was  indestructible  by  heat.  (Plin.  U,  N, 
xxzvi.  49.)  The  mode  of  pouring  into  them  the 
melted  metal  for  casting  the  coins  will  be  best 
understood  from  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  »• 
presents  ooa  side  of  a  mould,  angmved  by  Seroox 


d*Agiiiconrt  Moulds  were  also  employed  in  making 
walU  of  the  kind,  now  called  pisi^  which  were 
bailt  in  Africa,  in  Spain,  and  about  Tarentum. 
(VaiTO,  D$  Re  Rmd,  l  14  ;  Pallad.  l  34  ;  par%ete9 
/ormaeei^  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  48.)  The  shoe 
maker's  hut  was  also  called />rma  (Hor.  SaL  ii.  3. 
106)  and  tentipeUium  (Festus,  «.  v.),  in  Greek 
jroX^ovf.    (Plato,  Conriv,  p.  404,  ed.  Bekkcr.) 

The  spouts  and  channels  of  aquaeducts  are  called 
format^  perhaps  from  their  resemblance  to  lome  of 
the  moulds  included  in  the  above  enumeration. 
(Frontin.  De  AouaedticL  75,  126.)  [J.  Y.J 

FORMULA.     [AcTia] 

FORNACA'LIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of 
Fornax,  the  goddess  of  furnaces,  in  order  that  the 
com  might  be  properly  baked.  (Festus,  s.  v.)  This 
ancient  festival  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Nnma.  (Plin.  If.  M  xviil  2.)  The  time  for  its 
celebration  was  proclaimed  every  year  by  the  Curio 
Maximus,  who  announced  in  tablets,  which  were 
placed  in  the  forum,  the  diiT'Tent  part  which  each 
curia  had  to  take  in  the  celebration  of  the  festival. 
Those  persons  who  did  not  know  to  what  curia 
they  belonged,  performed  the  sacred  rites  on  tho 
Quirimalia,  called  from  this  cimimstance  the  Stml- 
torum  /eriae^  which  fell  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Fomacalia.  (Ovid,  Fasti,  \l  527  ;  Yarro, />(/%. 
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Lot.  Yi.    13,  with    MUUer'i  note  ;   Festua,  u  v, 

Quirinaliay  StuUor.  firiae.) 

The  Fornacalia  continaed  to  be  celebrated  m 
the  time  of  Lactantius.  (Lactant  L  20.) 

FORNAX,  dim,  FORNA'CULA  (icd^wj, 
dim.  KofjLitnoy),  a  kiln  ;  a  fiimace.  The  conatnic- 
tion  of  the  kilns  nied  for  baking  earthenware 
[Fictilb]  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  woodcut, 
which  represents  part  of  a  Roman  pottery  discorerod 
at  Castor,  in  Northamptonshire.  (Artis's  Duro- 
brivae^  Lond.  1828.)  The  dome-shaped  roof  has 
been  destroyed  ;  but  the  flat  circular  floor  on  which 
the  earthenware  was  set  to  be  baked  is  preserved 
entire.    The  middle  of  this  floor  is  supported  by  a 


thick  column  of  brick-woil,  which  is  encircled  by 
the  oren  (Jumus^  k\16c»os).  The  entnuice  to  the 
oven  (prae/umium)  is  seen,  in  front  The  lower 
part  of  a  smelting-fumace,  shaped  like  an  inverted 
beU,  and  sunk  into  the  earth,  with  an  opening  and 
a  channel  at  the  bottom  for  the  discharge  of  the 
melted  metal,  has  been  discovered  near  Aries. 
(Florencourt,  ub&r  die  Berywerhe  der  Alim^  p.  30.) 
In  Spain  these  furnaces  were  raised  to  a  great 
height,  in  order  that  the  noxious  iumes  might  be 
carried  off.  (Strabo,  iil  2.  p.  391,  ed.  Sieb.)  They 
were  also  provided  with  long  flues  (lonffinquae/br' 
naciM  cuniculof  Plin.  H,  N.  ix.  62^  and  with  cham- 
bers (oamerae)  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  more 
plentifully  the  oxides  and  other  matters  by  subli- 
mation (Ibid,  xxxiv.  22.  33—41).  Homer  de- 
scribes a  blast-furnace  with  twenty  crucibles 
(xooyol,  IL  xviiL  470).  Melting-pots  or  crocibles 
have  been  found  at  Castor  (Artis,  pi.  38),  and  at 
different  places  in  Egypt,  in  form  and  material 
very  like  those  which  we  now  emi^oy.  (Wilkin- 
son, Man.  and  CusL  vol.  iii.  p.  224.)  A  glass-house, 
or  furnace  for  making  glass,  was  odled  SiKoupyuoy, 
(Dioscor.  V.  182.) 

Furnaces  of  an  appropriate  construction  were 
erected  for  casting  large  statues  of  bronze  (Claud. 
Zh  Laud,  Stil.  ii  176),  and  for  making  lamp-black. 
(Vitruv.  vii.  10.)  [At&ambntum.]  The  lime- 
kiln (fornatt  oaloaria)  is  described  by  Cato. 
{De  ne  Rud.  38  ;  see  also  Plin.  H.  N.  xvil  6  ; 
Vitruv.  viL  3.)  On  the  mode  of  heating  baths, 
see  p.  193. 

The  early  Romans  recognized,  under  the  name 
of  Fornax,  a  divinity  who  presided  over  ovens  and 
furnaces  [Fornacalia].  [J.  Y.J 


FORUM 

FORNIX,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  synonymous 
with  Arccs  (Scnec  Ep.  90),  but  more  commonly 
implies  an  arched  vault,  constituting  both  roof  and 
celling  to  the  apartment  which  it  encloses.  (Cic. 
Top.  4.)  It  is  composed  of  a  semicylindrical  and 
oblong  arch  like  the  CbuMro,  but  differs  from  it  in 
construction,  consisting  entirely  of  stone  or  brick, 
whereas  the  other  was  formed  upon  a  frame-work 
of  wood,  like  the  skeleton  of  a  ship  (Sallnst, 
JuguHh.  IR ;  Suet  Nero^  34 ;  Cambra)  ;  both  of 
which  methods  appear  to  have  been  sometimes 
united,  as  in  the  roof  of  the  Tullianum,  described 
by  Sallust  {Chi.  55),  where  the  ribs  of  the  Camera 
were  strengthened  by  alternate  oouises  of  stone 
arehes.* 

From  the  roof  alone,  the  sagne  word  came  to 
signify  the  chamber  itself  in  which  sense  it  de- 
signates a  long  narrow  vault,  covered  by  an  arch 
of  brick  or  masonry  {tectum /ofnicatum\  simikr  to 
those  which  occupy  the  ground  floors  of  the  modem 
Roman  palaces.  Three  such  cells  are  represented 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  from  the  remains  of  a 
villa  at  Mola  di  Ofueta,  which  passes  for  the  For- 
mian  Villa  of  Cicero.  They  are  covered  internally 
with  a  coating  of  stucco,  tastily  ornamented,  and 
painted  in  streaks  of  azure,  pink,  and  ydlow. 


Being  small  and  dark,  and  situated  upon  the 
level  of  the  street,  these  vaults  were  occupied  by 
prostitutes  (Hor.  Sat.  I  2.  30  ;  Juv.  Sat.  iil  156  ; 
XL  171  ;  compare  Suet  JmL  49),  whence  comes 
the  meaning  of  the  word  /bmioaiio  in  the  eccle- 
siastical writers,  and  its  English  derivation. 

Fornix  is  also  a  sallyport  in  the  walls  (Liv. 
xxxvL  23  ;  compare  xliv.  11)  ;  a  triumphal  areh 
(Cic.  De  Orat.  ii.  66)  ;  and  a  street  in  Rome,  which 
led  to  the  Campus  Martius,  was  called  Via  For- 
nicata  (Liv.  xxii.  36),  probably  on  account  of  the 
triumphal  arehes  built  across  it  [A.  R.] 

FORUM.  As  the  plan  of  the  present  work 
does  not  include  a  topographical  description  of  the 
various  fora  at  Rome,  the  following  article  only 
contains  a  brief  statement  of  the  purposes  which 
they  served. 

Forum,  originally,  signifies  an  open  place  {area) 
before  any  building,  especially  before  a  sepulcmra 
(Festus,  S.9. ;  Cic.  De  Leg.  IL  24),  and  seems, 
therefore,  etymologically  to  be  connected  with  the 
adverb y^MYM.  The  characteristic  features  of  a  Ro- 
man forum  were,  that  it  was  a  levelled  space  of 


*  ^  Tullianum  ....  muniunt  undique  parietes, 
atque  insuper  Camera,  lapideis  fomicibus  vincta.^ 
If  the  stone  chamber  now  seen  at  Rome  under  the 
Mammertine  prisons  was  really  the  Tullianum,  as 
commonly  supposed,  it  is  not  constructed  in  the 
manner  described  ;  being  neither  ooaneratmm  nor 
fornieatum^  but  consisting  of  a  circular  dome,  formed 
by  projecting  one  course  of  stones  beyond  the 
course  below  it,  like  the  treasury  of  Atreus  at 
Mycenae,  described  at  p.  125.     [Arcus.] 
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pirmnid  of  aa  ohloog  fcmi,  and  Minoanded  by  biuld- 
iiigi,hoiiMs,templca,builica«  or  porticoes.  (Vittnr. 
▼.  1,  2L)  It  wM  originAlIy  nted  ai  a  plaee  when 
jutioe  wma  adminiatared,  and  where  goods  were 
exhibited  for  aJe.  (Vaito,  IM  Limg,  Lot  ▼.  U£, 
ed.  MiUIer.)  We  have  aecordinglT  to  diitingimh 
between  two  kinda  of  fora ;  of  which  lome  were 
exehuirely  de\oted  to  eoonnernal  porpoiei,  and 
were  real  marketr  placet,  while  othcn  were  pfaMet 
of  meeting  fat  the  popolar  anembly,  and  for  the 
coorta  of  jnitic&  MercaotUe  boaineM,  however, 
was  not  altogether  exdnded  from  the  latter,  and  it 
was  eipeciallj  the  banken  and  nniren  who  kept 
their  ahopa  in  the  bnildinga  and  pertieoet  by  which 
they  were  nuroanded.  The  Umer  kinda  of  fora 
were  eooietimea  called  /orajmiieialia^  to  diatingnish 
them  ffon  the  mere  nmrket-pbcea. 

Among  the  foim  jndicialia  the  moat  important 
wu  the  forwm  Btrntmrnm,  which  waa  simply  called 
Jonam^  aa  long  aa  it  waa  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
which  existed  at  Hone.  At  a  late  period  of  the 
republic,  and  during  the  empire,  wbim  other  fcra 
jodicialia  were  built,  the  Fonim  Romanom  was 
distinguished  from  them  by  the  epithets  reltu  or 
mt^moi.  It  was  sitnated  between  the  Pahuine 
and  the  CapitoUne  hills,  and  itt  extent  waa  leren 
jugera,  whence  Varro  {IM  Rb  Rmt,  L  2)  calls  it 
the  **  Septem  jngera  fbrensia.**  It  waa  originally 
a  swamp  or  marso,  hot  was  said  to  have  been  filled 
ap  by  Komulns  and  Tatios,  and  to  have  been  set 
apart  as  a  phce  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
for  holding  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  for 
the  tnuisaction  of  other  kinds  of  public  bnsinfs& 
(Dion.  IlaL  Ant.  Rom.  iil  pi  200,  compare  ii.  p. 
113,  Sylbnig.)  In  this  widest  sense  the  foram 
indoded  the  ooraitiani,  or  the  place  of  assembly 
for  the  curiae  (Varro,  IM  Lmg.  Lot.  y.  1  £5,  MUllcr), 
which  was  separated  from  the  femm  in  its  nairower 
sense,  or  the  place  of  atsembly  for  the  comitia  tri- 
buta,  by  the  Rostra.  (Nicbnhr,  Hid.  of  Bome^  i. 
p.  291.  note  74«,  and  p.  426.  note  990  ;  Walter, 
OeadL  de»  Ii'6m.Beekiaj  p. 83  ;  Gottling,  (Tssek. dlsr 
jR'dau  SUudswrf.  p.  155.)  These  ancient  rostra 
were  an  elevated  snaoe  of  ground  or  a  stage  {tug- 
pedMm\  from  which  the  orators  addressed  the  peo- 
ple, and  which  derived  their  name  from  the  circum- 
stance that,  after  the  subiugation  of  lAtium,  its 
sides  were  adorned  with  the  beaks  (roi^ra)  of  the 
ships  of  the  Antiates.  (Liv.  viiL  14.)  In  subse- 
quent times,  when  the  curiae  had  lost  their  import- 
ance, the  accurate  distinction  between  comitiom 
and  forum  likewise  ceased,  and  the  comitia  tributa 
were  sometimes  held  in  the  Circus  Plaminins ;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic  the  fonim  teems  to 
have  been  chiefly  used  for  judicial  proceedings,  and 
as  a  money  mariiet ;  henee  Cicero  {IM  OniL  L  36) 
distinguishes  between  a  speaker  in  the  popular 
assembly  (orator)  and  the  mere  pleader:  **  Kgo 
istos  non  modo  oiatoris  nomine,  sed  ne  foro  quidcm 
dignos  putirim.**  The  ocmtori  when  addreistng 
the  people  from  the  lostn,  and  even  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic,  used 
to  front  the  comitium  and  the  curia  ;  but  C.  Grac- 
chus (Plttt.  C.  GraeeL  5),  or,  according  to  Vano 
{De  Re  Rmd.  l  2)  and  Cioen  {De  AmieU.  25),  C. 
Licinius,  introduced  the  custom  of  frcing  the 
foram,  thereby  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people.  In  308  B.C.  the  Romana  adorned  the 
fonim,  or  rnther  the  bankers*  shops  (artfemioruu) 
around,  with  gilt  shields  which  they  had  taken 
from  the  iSunni^ft ;  and  this  custom  of  adorning 
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the  foram  with  these  shields  and  other  omamcnta 
was  subseqnently  always  obterved  during  the  tima 
of  the  Lud.  Romani,  when  the  Aediles  rode  in 
their  chariots  (frnsoe)  in  solemn  procession  around 
the  foram.  (Liv.  ix.  40  ;  Cic  m  IVrr.  L  54,  and 
iii  4^)  After  the  victo^  of  C.  Duiliiis  over  the 
Carthaginians  the  forum  was  adorned  with  the 
celebrated  oolnmna  roctrata  [Columka].  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  forum,  or  the  comitium,  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  TaUes  were  exhibited  for  public 
inspection,  and  it  was  pn)l«Uy  in  the  same  part 
that,  in  304  B.  c,  Cn.  Flavius  exhibited  the  Futi, 
written  on  white  tables  (in  allio\  thatevenk-  citizen 
might  be  able  to  know  the  days  on  which' the  law 
allowed  the  administration  of  jiutice.  (Liv.  ix.  46.) 
Besides  the  ordinary  business  which  was  carried 
on  in  the  foram,  we  read  that  gladiatorial  games 
were  held  in  it  (Vitrav.  v.  1, 2),  and  that  prisoners 
of  war  and  faithless  colonists  or  legionaries  were 
put  to  death  there.  (Liv.  viL  19,  ix.  24,  xxviii. 
28.) 

A  second  foram  judiciorium  was  built  by  J. 
Caesar,  and  was  called  Forum  Cae*trui  or  JuNi. 
The  levelling  of  the  ground  alone  cost  him  above 
a  million  of  sesterces,  and  he  adorned  it  bo^idt^ 
with  a  nuigniiicent  temple  of  Venus  Oeniirix. 
(Suet  J.  Curt.  26  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  15  ;  l>ion 
Cass,  xliil  22.) 

A  third  foram  was  built  by  Augustus  and  called 
Forum  AugmtH^  because  the  two  existing  ones 
were  not  found  sufficient  for  the  great  increase  of 
business  which  had  taken  pbce.  Augustus  adorned 
his  forum  with  a  temple  of  Mors  and  the  statues 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  republic,  and 
issued  a  decree  that  only  the  judicia  publica  and 
the  iortitiones  judicmm  should  take  place  in  it. 
(Suet  Octav.  29  and  31 ;  compare  Dion  Cans.  Ivi. 
27  ;  Plin.  //.  .V.  L  e. ;  VelL  Pat.  il  39 ;  Ovid,  f:* 
Font.  iv.  15,  16  ;  Martial,  iii.  38.  3 ;  Seneca,  IM 
Ink,  iu  9  ;  Stat.  Sih.  iv.  9.  15.)  After  the  Foram 
Aogusti  had  severely  suffered  by  fire,  it  was  re- 
stored by  Uadrianus.  (AeL  Spart  I/atIr,  c 
19.) 

The  three  foim  which  have  been  mentioned  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  ones  that  were  destined  fur 
the  transaction  of  public  business.  All  the  others, 
which  were  subsequently  built  by  the  emp  rora, 
such  aa  the  Forum  Trajami  or  Ulpium^  the  Forum 
SaUuatiiy  Forum  Diodetiatd^  Forum  Aureliani^  &c., 
were  probably  more  intended  as  embellishmenU  of 
the  city  than  to  supply  any  actual  want 

Different  from  these  fora  were  the  numeroua 
markeu  at  Rome,  which  were  neither  as  hirge  nor 
as  beautiful  as  the  former.  They  are  alw-ays  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  by  epithets  expressing 
the  particular  kinds  of  things  which  were  sold  in 
them,  €.g,  forum  6oan«m,  according  to  Festus,  the 
cattle-market ;  according  ta  others,  it  derived  the 
name  boarium  from  the  statue  of  an  ox  which  stood 
there  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiv.  2  •  Ovid,  Fast,  vl  477 ); 
forum  oliiorium,  the  vegetable  market  (Varro,  IM 
Ling.  LaL  v.  146);  forum  pitcarium^  fish-market ; 
forum  cupedtntM,  market  for  dainties  ;  forum  oo- 
quinum^  a  market  in  which  cooked  and  prepared 
dishes  were  to  be  had,  &c 

(Respecting  the  fora  in  the  provinces,  see  the 
articles  Colonia  and  Convent  us ;  compare 
Sigonius,  IM  AnHq.  Jur.  Ital.  ii.  15,  and  Walter, 
Ge$eh,  de$  Rem.  Reckit,  p.  206.)  [L.  &  J 

FO.SSA.     [Castra.] 

FRAMEA.    [Hasta.] 
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FRATRES  ARVA'LES.     LArvales  Fka- 

TRB8.] 

FRAUS.      [POINA.] 

FRENUM  (xa^*»'<JO,  a  bridle.  That  BeUe- 
rophon  might  be  enabled  to  perfonn  the  ezploita 
required  of  him  by  the  king  of  Lyda,  he  waa  pre- 
sented by  Athena  with  a  bridle  at  the  means  of 
subduing  the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  who  submitted 
to  receive  it  whilst  he  was  slaJcing  his  thirst  at  the 
fountain  Peirene.     See  the  annexed  woodcut,  from 


an  antique  which  represents  this  eTent,  and  com- 
pare Pindar,  Olymp.  riii.  85—115.  Such  was  the 
Grecian  account  of  the  invention  of  the  bridle,  and 
in  reference  to  it  Athena  was  worshipped  at 
Corinth  under  the  titles  *Iswia  and  XoXiWriy. 
(Pans.  ii.  4.  §§1,  5.)  The  several  parts  of  the 
bridle,  more  especially  the  bit,  are  engraved  from 
ancient  authorities  in  the  treatises  of  Invemizi 
(DeFrenisX  Ginzrot  (Ueber  Woffen),  and  Bracy 
Clark  {ChaUnology,  Lond.  1835). 

The  bit  (orea^  Festus,  »,  v.;  8^/ia,  Bmnck, 
JnaL  il  237  ;  <rr6yuov^  Aeschyl.  Prom,  1045) 
was  commonly  made  of  several  pieces,  and  flexible, 
so  as  not  to  hurt  tlie  horse'b  mouth  ;  for  the  Greeks 
considered  a  kind  and  gentle  treatment  the  best 
discipline,  although,  when  the  horse  was  intract- 
able, they  taught  it  submission  by  the  use  of  a  bit 
which  was  armed  with  protuberances  resembling 
wolves*-teeth,  and  therefore  called  lupatum,  (Xen. 
lkiReEq.yl\Z^ii.^i  Viig.  Gwrg,  iii.  208  ;  Hor. 
Carnt,  i.  8.  7  ;  Ovid,  Amor.  12.  15.)  The  bit 
was  held  in  its  place  by  a  leathern  strap  passing 
under  the  chin,  and  called  ^roxoXiyiSfa,  for  which 
a  chain  Q^oXiov)  was  often  substituted  ;  a  rope  or 
thong,  distinct  from  the  reins,  was  sometimes  fiut- 
ened  to  this  chain  or  strap  by  means  of  a  ring,  and 
was  used  to  lead  the  horse  (pvraiytarY^hs^  Xen.  L  e. 
vil  1  ;  Aristoph.  Pac.  154).  The  upper  part  of 
the  bridle,  by  which  it  was  fixed  round  the  ears,  is 
called  by  Xenophon  Kopwpala  (iil  2),  and  it  in- 
cluded the  Ampyx,  which  was  often  ornamental 
The  cheek-pieces  (rapiilbtv,  Horn,  IL  iv.  142; 
irapayya0liiov^  Eustath.  ad  loc.)^  which  joined  this 
upper  portion  to  the  bit,  were  also  in  some  cases 
richly  adorned,  especially  among  the  nations  of 
Asia.  Those  who  took  delight  in  horsemanship 
bestowed,  indeed,  the  highest  degree  of  splendour 
and  elegance  upon  every  part  of  the  bridle,  not  ex- 
cepting the  bit,  which,  though  commonly  of  bronze 
or  iron,  was  sometimes  silver  or  gold  {/vicum 
mandtaU  wb  denttbus  aurum^  Virg.  Am.  viL  279). 
These  precious  metals  were  also  either  embossed 
{frena  caelata^  Apul.  De  Deo  Soe.)  or  set  with 
jewels.  (Claud.  JEpig.  34.  36.) 
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Kot  only  was  the  bridle  dispensed  with  in  the 
management  of  creatures  invented  by  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  poet  (AeschyL  Prom.  294),  but  of 
some  which  were  actually  trained  by  man  to  go 
without  it  Thus  the  Numidian  dksultor  guided 
his  two  horses  by  the  whip,  and  the  Gallic  kssk- 
DARIU8,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  directed  and 
animated  his  mules  entirely  by  the  voice.  (Claud. 
£^.  4.)  [J.  Y.] 

FRIGIDA'RIUM.  [Balniak,  pp.  189, 190.] 

FRITILLUS  (^M^s),  a  dice-box  of  a  cylin- 
drical form,  and  therefore  called  also  turricnla 
(Mart  xiv.  16),  or  pyrput  (Sidon.  Episi.  viiL  12), 
and  fonned  with  parallel  indentations  {gradut)  on 
the  inside,  lo  as  to  make  a  xattling  noise  when  the 
dice  was  shaken  it  (Mart  iv.  14,  xiv.  i  ;  Hor. 
Sat  il  7.  17,  who  uses  the  Greek  form  pkimus.) 
(Becker,  GfaOus,  vol  ii.  p.  222.)  [J.  Y.J 

FRONTA'LE.    [Ampyx.] 

FRUCTUS.     [UsusFRUCTUR.] 

FRdMENTA'RIAE  LEGES.  From  the 
earliest  times  the  supply  of  com  at  Rome  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  duties  of  the  government  Not 
only  was  it  expected  that  the  government  should 
take  care  that  the  com -market  (atmoma)  was  pro- 
perly supplied,  but  likewise  that  in  all  seasons  of 
scarcity,  they  should  puichaie  com  in  the  sur- 
rounding countries,  and  sell  it  to  the  people  at  a 
moderate  price  (Li v.  ii.  9,  34,  iv.  12,  52,  x.  11, 
Ac.  xxvl  40;  Cic  pro  Dom.  5.)  This  price,  which 
is  spoken  of  as  aumona  vehu  (Liv.  ii.  34),  could 
not  rise  much,  without  exciting  formidable  discon- 
tent ;  and  the  administration  was  in  all  such  cases 
considered  to  have  n^lected  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant duties.  The  superintendence  of  the  corn- 
market  belonged  in  ordinary  times  to  the  aediles, 
but  when  great  scarcity  prevailed,  an  extraordi- 
nary officer  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  under 
the  title  of  Prae/eehu  Annonae  (Liv.  iv.  12). 
With  the  decay  of  agriculture  in  Italy,  which  fol- 
lowed the  importation  of  com  from  the  provinces, 
and  the  decrease  of  the  free  population,  the  govern- 
ment had  to  pay  still  further  attention  to  the  supply 
of  com  for  the  city.  In  addition  to  this,  an  in- 
digent population  gradually  increased  in  Rome, 
which  could  not  even  purchase  com  at  the  moderate 
price  at  which  it  was  usually  sold,  and  who  de- 
manded to  be  fed  at  the  expence  of  the  state. 
Even  in  early  times  it  had  been  usual  for  the  state  on 
certain  occasions,  and  for  wealthy  individuals  who 
wished  to  obtain  popularity  and  influence,  to  make 
occasional  donations  of  com  to  the  people  {donatio, 
largUio^divisio  ;  subsequently  called /hunen/a/tb). 
But  such  donations  were  only  casual ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  year  b.  a  123,  that  the  first  legal  provision 
was  maide  for  supplying  the  poor  at  lUune  with 
com  at  a  price  much  below  its  market  value.  In 
that  year  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus  brought  forward 
the  first  LexPrumeniaria,  by  which  each  citizen  was 
entitled  to  receive  every  month  a  certain  quantity  of 
wheat  (trUicum)  at  the  price  of  6^  asses  for  the  mo- 
dius,  which  was  equal  to  1  gallon  and  neariy  8  pints 
EnglisL*     (Liv.  EpiL  60  ;  Appian,  B.C.  I  21  ; 


*  The  price  of  6^  asses  («0iio«  ams«^  friien^)  oc- 
curs in  the  Schol.  Bob.  ad  Cic  Sext,  c  25.  p.  300. 
a  48,  p.  300  ;  but  in  the  editions  of  Livy  (^.  60), 
we  find  ut  9emit9e  et  trienie/rum/tnium  plebi  dardur, 
that  is,  at  |ths  of  an  as.  But  instead  of  temisse, 
the  manuscripts  have  semu,  sAris,  ssns,  evidently  for 
teni8f  and  therefore  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
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Plut.  C.  Graed^  5 ;  Veil.  Pftt  il  6  ;  Cic  pr^ 
i>ejrt  48.)  This  wm  00I7  a  trifle  man  than  half 
the  market  priee,  sinee  in  the  time  of  Cicero  S  ms- 
tercn  as  12  asMs  were  conaideied  a  low  sum  for  a 
modin*  of  wheat  (Bdckh,  MeinL  UmttncL  ^  420.) 
It  moat  not  be  sappOMd  that  each  pennii  waa 
allowed  to  receive  aa  moeh  aa  he  pleaaed  erery 
month ;  the  quantity  moat  of  coaive  hare  been 
fixed,  and  waa  pr^iably  fire  modii  moothlj,  aa 
in  later  timca.  Thia  quantity  waa  onhr  given  to 
&then  of  fiunHiet ;  but  it  waa  not  connn^  to  the 
poor,  as  Plutarch  {L  c,)  would  imply,  for  every 
citizen  had  a  right  to  i%  whether  he  were  rich  or 
poor  (IcdffTy  TMT  S^fterfir,  Appiani  L  e. ;  virititm^ 
Cic.  7Wc  Ditp.  m.  20)  ;  and  even  Piao,  who  had 
been  eonsnl,  applied  for  hia  share  at  the  diatribution 
(Cic  L  e.)  It  appears,  however,  from  the  anecdote 
which  Cicero  relatea  about  Piso,  that  each  citizen 
had  to  apply  in  person,  a  reffulation  which  would 
of  itself  deter  roost  of  the  rich.  The  example  that 
had  been  set  by  Gracchus  was  too  tempting  not  to 
be  followed,  although  the  consequences  of  inch  a 
measore  were  equally  prejudicial  to  the  public  j 
finances  and  the  public  monltty.  It  emptied  the  ' 
treasury,  and  at  the  same  time  taught  the  poor  to 
become  state>panpers  instead  of  depending  upon 
their  own  exertions  for  obtaining  a  living. 

The  demagogue  Appnleius  Satnmmns  went 
still  further.  In  &  a  100  he  brought  forward 
his  Lear  AppmUia^  by  which  the  state  was  to  sell 
com  at  fths  of  an  aa  for  the  modius.  The  city 
quaestor  Q.  Caepio  pointed  out  that  the  treasury 
could  not  bear  sncn  an  expense,  and  the  most 
violent  opposition  was  offered  to  the  measure.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  passed  into  a  law ; 
and  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  it  was  never 
carried  into  execution  (Auctor,  ad  Heremn.  L  12  ; 
comp.  Cic  de  Leg,  iL  6.)  The  Lot  Livia^  which 
was  proposed  by  the  tribune,  M.  Livius  Dnisus, 
in  &  c.  91,  was  likewise  never  carried  into  effect, 
aa  it  was  repnled  by  the  senate,  together  with  all 
hia  other  laws  as  passed  in  opposition  to  the 
anspioeSb  Of  the  provisions  of  this  Lex  Frumentaria 
we  have  no  account  (Liv.  Epit.  71).  About  the 
nme  time,  either  shortly  before  or  shortly  afWr 
the  Lex  Livia,  the  tribune  M.  Octavius,  supported 
by  the  aristocracy,  brought  forward  the  Lea  Oe- 
torto,  which  modified  the  law  of  Gmcchus  to  some 
extent,  so  that  the  public  treasuxpr  did  not  suffer 
so  much.  He  probably  either  raised  the  price  of 
the  com,  or  dinuniahed  the  number  of  modii  which 
each  citizen  was  entitled  to  receive.  (Cic  BnU, 
22,  deQf.il2\.)  Sulla  went  still  forther,  and 
by  his  Le»  CormHa^  &  c  82,  did  away  altogether 
with  these  distributions  of  com,  so  that  in  the 
huiguage  which  Sallnst  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Lopidus,  popmhu  Romamus — ne  eervUia  quidem 
aiimtma  reliqua  kabet,  (SaU.//u<.  in  Orai,  Lepid, 
p.  939,  ed.  (>rt.)  But  the  senate  aoon  found  it 
inexpMiient  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  cus- 
tomary laigessea,  as  the  popular  party  began  to 
increase  in  power ;  and  it  was  accordingly  at  the 
desire  of  the  lenate,  that  the  consuls  of  n.  a  73 
brought  forward  the  Leg  Ttremiia  Cama^  which 
was  probably  only  a  renewal  of  the  Lex  Semprooia, 
with  one  or  two  additions  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  the  state  waa  to  obtain  the  com.  The  law 
enacted  that  each  Roman  citizen  ahould  receive  5 


we  ought  to  read  tenie  instead  of  eemieee.  (Momm- 
•on.  Die  nomuden  Tribute  p.  179.) 
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modii  a  month  at  the  price  of  6^  aases  for  each 
modius.  It  appears  from  the  various  orations  of 
Cicen,  that  by  this  law  the  provinces  were 
obliged  to  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  com  at  a 
fixed  price,  which  was  paid  by  the  Roman  trvft- 
sory,  and  that  the  govemora  of  the  provinces  had 
to  take  care  that  the  proper  quantity  of  com  was 
supplied.  (Cic,  Verr,  liL  70,  v.  21,  pro  Sert  26  ; 
Ascott.  m  J*iM,  4,  pL  9,  ed.  OrellL)  Occasionally 
extraordinary  distnbntions  of  eom  were  made  in 
virtue  of  decrees  of  the  senate.  (Cic  Verr,  L  c.  t 
Plut  QU.  mm.  36,  Om.  8.) 

All  the  Lfges  Framentariae,  that  have  been 
hitherto  mentioned,  had  eoH  com  to  the  people, 
although  at  a  price  much  below  what  the  state 
had  paid  for  it ;  but  as  the  great  party-leaden  to. 
wards  the  close  of  the  republic  were  ready  to  pur- 
chase the  support  of  the  people  at  any  aacrifice  to 
the  state,  the  distribution  of  com  became  at  length 
quite  gratuitous.  (Caesar,  m  his  conaulahtp,  &  c.  59, 
had  threatened  to  make  it  so  (Cic  ad  AU,  iL  19  ; 
comp.  pro  Ikmn,  10)  ;  and  this  threat  was  carried 
into  execution  in  the  following  year,  &  c.  58,  by 
the  Lex  Clodia  of  the  tribune  Clodius.  The  com 
was  thus  in  future  distributed  without  any  pay- 
ment ;  and  the  abolition  of  the  payment  cost  the 
state  a  fifth  part  of  ita  revenues.  (Cic  pro  Sett, 
25  ;  SchoL  Bob.  ad  Sad.  26^  p,  801,  ed.  Orelli ; 
AscoQ.  m  Pis,  4.  pi  9 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  13.) 
In  B.  c.  57,  Pompey  received  by  the  Lex  Cornelia 
(^aecilia  the  superintendence  of  the  eom-market 
(aana  oMmmae)  for  a  period  of  five  years  ;  but  no 
alteration  was  made  in  the  distribution  of  com  br 
virtue  of  this  measure.  The  only  extension  which 
he  gave  to  the  distribution  was  by  allowing  those 
citizens,  whose  names  had  not  hitherto  been  en- 
tered in  the  lists  of  the  censors,  to  share  in  the 
bounty  of  the  state     (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  24.) 

The  dangerous  consequences  of  such  a  system 
did  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Caesar  ;  and  ae« 
cordingly,  when  he  became  master  of  the  Reman 
world,  he  resolved  to  remedy  the  evils  attending 
it,  as  fitf  as  he  was  able.  He  did  not  venture  to 
abolish  altogether  these  distributions  of  com,  but 
he  did  the  next  best  thing  in  his  power,  which 
was  reducing  the  number  of  the  recipients.  During 
the  civil  wars  numbers  of  persons,  who  had  no 
claim  to  the  Roman  franchise,  had  settled  at  Rome 
in  order  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  distributions  of 
com.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  (Caesar  did 
was  to  have  an  accurate  list  made  out  of  all  the 
com-receivers,  and  to  exclude  firom  this  privilege 
every  person  who  could  not  prove  that  he  was  a 
Roman  citizen.  By  this  measure  the  320,000 
persons,  who  had  previously  received  the  com, 
were  at  once  reduced  to  150,000.*  Having  thus 
reduced  the  number  of  oora-receivers  to  150,000, 
he  enacted  that  this  number  should  not  be  exceeded 
for  the  future,  and  that  vacancies  that  occurred  by 
death,  should  be  filled  up  every  year  by  lot  by  the 
praetor  urbanus.  (Suet  Oaee.  55 ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
21.)     It  is  further  exceedingly  probable  that  as  a 

fenersl  rale,  the  com  was  not  given  even  to  thf>se 
50,000,  but  sold  at  a  low  price,  as  had  been  the 
case  at  an  earlier  period  ;  and  that  it  was  only  to 
the  utterly  destitute  that  the  com  was  supplied 


*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  not  a 
census,  as  Plutarch  (Caes.  55)  and  Appian  (B,  C, 
ii  102)  state,  but  simply  an  enumeration  of  the 
corn-receivers. 
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grataitously :  the  Imtter  clan  of  penont  were  fur- 
nished with  ticketa,  called  issterae  nummariae  or 
/rumentariae.  Thai  we  find  it  stated  (Saet  Oetav, 
41)  that  Augustna,  on  one  occasion,  doahled  the 
number  of  the  te$$erae  frwnmtariae.  If,  therefore, 
the  com  was,  as  a  general  rule,  not  giyen,  bat  sold, 
we  may  condade  that  every  citizen  was  entitled  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  150,000  com-receiven^  inde- 
pendent of  his  fortune.  The  opposite  opinion  has 
been  maintained  by  many  modem  writers  ;  bat  the 
arguments,  which  have  been  brought  forward  by 
Mommsen  {DU  Romuichm  Tribus,  p.  187)  and 
others,  but  into  which  our  space  will  not  allow  us 
to  enter,  render  the  above  supposition  exceedingly 
probable. 

The  useful  regulations  of  Caesar  fell  into  neglect 
after  his  death,  and  the  nnmber  of  corn-receivers 
was  soon  increased  beyond  the  limits  of  1 50,000, 
which  had  been  fixed  by  the  dictator.  This  we 
learn  from  the  Monumentum  Ancyianum,  in  which 
Augustus  enumerates  the  number  of  perwns  to 
whom  he  had  given  congiaria  at  different  times ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  receivers  of  the 
congiaria  and  of  the  public  com  were  the  same. 
Thus,  in  a  a  44,  and  on  the  three  following  occa- 
sions, he  distributed  the  congiaria  to  250,000  per- 
sons ;  and  in  b.  c.  5,  the  number  of  recipients  had 
amounted  to  320,000.  At  length,  in  &  c.  2, 
Augiutus  reduced  the  number  of  recipients  to 
200,000,  and  renewed  many  of  Caesar*»  regula- 
tions. (Suet  Oetav.  40  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  10.)  He 
had,  indeed,  thought  of  abolishing  the  system  of 
com-distributions  altogether  on  account  of  their 
injurious  influence  upon  Italian  agriculture,  but 
had  not  persevered  in  his  intention  from  the  con- 
viction that  the  practice  would  again  be  mtroduced 
by  his  successors.  (Suet  Octav,  42.)  The  chief 
regulations  of  Augustus  seem  to  have  been:  1. 
That  every  citizen  should  receive  monthly  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  com  (probably  5  modii)  on  the 
payment  of  a  certain  small  sum.  As  the  number 
of  recipients  was  fixed  by  Augustus  at  200,000, 
there  were  consequently  12,000,000  modii  distri- 
buted every  year.  Occasionally,  in  seasons  of 
scarcity,  or  in  order  to  confer  a  particular  fitvour, 
Augustus  made  these  distributions  quite  giatoi- 
tous :  they  then  became  congiaria.  [Congiarium .] 
2.  That  those  who  were  completely  indigent  should 
receive  the  com  gratuitously,  as  Julius  Caesar  had 
determined,  and  should  be  fumished  for  the  par- 
pose  with  tesserae  mmuHariae  orfrumaUariae^  which 
entitled  them  to  the  o<Hm  without  payment  (Suet 
Octoo.41.) 

The  system,  which  had  been  established  by 
Augustus,  was  followed  by  his  successors  ;  bat  as 
it  was  always  one  of  the  first  maxims  of  the  state 
policy  of  the  Roman  emperors  to  prevent  any  dis- 
turbance in  the  capital,  they  frequently  lowered 
the  price  of  the  public  com,  and  frequently  dis- 
tributed it  gratuitously  as  a  oottgianum.  Hence, 
the  cry  of  the  populace  panem  el  ciroenses.  No 
emperor  ventured  to  abolish  the  public  distributions 
of  com :  the  most  that  he  dared  do,  was  to  raise 
the  price  at  which  it  was  sold.  When,  therefore, 
we  find  it  stated  in  Dion  Cassias  (Ixii.  18),  that 
Nero  did  away  with  the  distributions  of  com  after 
the  burning  of  Rome,  we  cannot  understand  this 
literally,  but  most  suppose  that  he  either  raised  the 
price  of  the  commodity  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
obliged  those  poor  to  pay  for  it,  who  had  previously 
received  it  gratuitously.     The  care,  which    the 
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emperors  took  to  keep  Rome  well  supplied  witk 
com,  is  frequently  referred  to  in  their  coins  by  the 
legends,  AwmmOf  Vbertasy  AbrnndamHa^  IMferaUtoM^ 
&C.  We  find  in  a  coin  of  Nerva  the  legend  pUbei 
urbanae  /rrnmaUo  eonstihUo.  (Eckhel,  toL  vi 
p.  406.) 

In  coarse  of  time,  the  sale  of  the  com  by  the 
state  seems  to  have  ceased  altogether,  and  the 
distribution  became  altogether  gratuitous.  Every 
com-receiver  was  therefore  now  provided  with  a 
tessera^  and  this  tessera,  when  once  granted  to  him, 
became  his  property.  Hence,  it  came  to  pass,  that 
he  was  not  only  allowed  to  keep  the  tessera  for 
life,  bat  even  to  dispose  of  it  by  sale,  and  bequeath 
it  by  will.  (Dig.5.  tit  1.  s.  52  ;  39.  tit  1.  s.  49  ;  39. 
tit  1.  8.  87.)  Every  citizen  was  competent  to 
hold  a  tessera  with  the  exception  of  senators. 
Further,  as  the  com  had  been  originally  distri- 
buted to  the  people  according  to  the  thirty-five 
tribes  into  which  they  were  divided,  the  corn- 
receivers  in  each  tribe  formed  a  kind  of  corporation, 
which  came  eventoally  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
tribe,  when  the  tribes  had  lost  all  political  signi- 
ficance. Hence,  the  purchase  of  a  tessera  became 
equivalent  to  the  purchase  of  a  place  in  a  tribe  ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  in  the  Digest  the  ex- 
pressions emere  tribmm  and  emere  tesseram  used  as 
synonymous.   (Dig.  32.  tit  1.  s.  35.) 

Another  change  was  also  introduced  at  a  later 
period,  which  rendered  the  bounty  still  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people.  Instead  of  distributing  the 
com  every  month,  wheaten  bread,  called  attmma 
ctvtoa,  was  given  to  the  people.  It  is  uncertain  at 
what  time  this  change  was  introduced,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  custom  before  the  reign  of  Aure- 
lian  (▲.  D.  270—275),  as  it  is  related  of  this  em- 
peror that  on  his  retum  from  his  Eastern  expedition, 
he  distributed  among  the  people  a  hii^r  quantity  of 
bread,  and  of  a  different  form  from  that  which  had 
been  usually  given.  ( Vopisc  A  ttrel.  35 ;  Zosim.  i  6 1 .) 
The  bread  was  baked  by  the  Pistores,  who  delivered 
it  to  the  various  depots  in  the  city,  from  which  it  was 
fetched  an-ay  on  certain  days  by  the  holders  of  the 
tesserae.  (Orelli, /»«ti>.  No.  3358.)  These  depoU 
had  steps  (gradus)  leading  to  them,  whence  the 
bread  was  called  pants  ffradiiis;  and  there  were 
the  strictest  regulations  that  the  bread  should  only 
be  distributed  from  these  steps,  and  should  never 
be  obtained  at  the  bakers.  (Cod.  Theod.  14.  tit 
17.  ss.  3,  4.)  When  Constantino  transferred  the 
seat  of  government  to  Constantinople,  the  system 
of  gratuitous  distribution  of  bread  was  also  trans- 
ferred to  that  city  ;  and  in  order  to  encourage  the 
building  of  bouses,  all  householders  were  entitled 
to  a  share  of  the  imperial  bounty.  (Zosim.  ii.  32 ; 
Socrat  H.  E,  illZi  Sozom.  iil  7 ;  Cod.  Theod. 
14.  tit  17.)  The  distribution  of  bread  at  Rome 
was,  however,  still  continued  ;  and  the  care  which 
the  later  emperors  took  that  both  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople should  be  properly  supplied  with  com, 
may  be  seen  by  the  regulations  in  the  Cod.  Theod. 
14.  tit  15,  De  Canons  Prumentario  wrbis  Romaey 
and  tit  1 6,  Z>0  Frumsnto  Urbis  ConsianiinopolitamMe. 
The  superintendence  of  the  com -market,  under  the 
emperors,  belonged  to  the  Prae/edus  Annonae, 

Many  points  connected  with  this  subject  have 
been  necessarily  omitted  in  consequence  of  our 
limits.  The  reader  who  wishes  for  further  in- 
formation is  referred  to:  Contareni,  De  Pntm. 
fiom.  Laryitione,  in  the  Thesaurus  of  Graeviusj 
vol.  viiL  p.  923 ;  Dirksen,  dvilisL  Ahhamdhmgen^ 
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ToL  ii.  p.  163»  &c ;   Mommaen,  Dit  RSmimAm 
TWftMi,  Altona,  1844,   which  work  conttiiis  the 
best  aocoontof  the  mbject;  Kuhn,  Uehm'  die  Korn- 
eu^mkr  m  Rom  t»  AlMimM^  in  the  Zeiitekri/t 
/iir  dm  AUmikwmmoummteka/t,  1845,  pp.  99^— 
1008,  107^—1084  ;  Rein,  in  the  RtalBmydo- 
phdiB  dsr  einmtekfm  AUmikmmmtmmtekaft,  art. 
LaryMo;  Hdckh,  Homiteke  GeaekidUe^  toL  I  pnrt 
iLptl38,Ac^p.884,Ae.;  Walter,  C5a«*»eto  <la 
Romisdkm  Redda,  f§  276— 27&»  860, 361, 12nd  ed. 
FRUMENTA'RII,  officers  vnder  the  Roman 
empire,  who  acted  as  tpies  in  the  proTincet,  and 
reported  to  the  emperon  anything  which   they 
considered  of  importance.     (AnreL  Vict  De  Cae$, 
39,  s^JSm.  I  Spartian.  ffadrittm,  11  ;  CapitoL  Ma- 
crim.  12,  Qmmod.  4.)   Thej  appear  to  hare  been 
called  Fi  ummtarii  becanse  it  was  their  duty  to 
collect  information  in  tlie  same  way  as  it  was  the 
daty  of  other  oflieen,  called  by  the  same  name,  to 
oDllect  earn.     They  were  accnstomed   to  accuse 
persona   frlsdy,  and   their  office  was  at   length 
abolished  by  Diocletian.     We  frequently  find  in 
mscriptiooa  mration  made  d  Prwrnemtarii  belong- 
ing to  particular  legions  (Orelli,  Inter.  74,  3491, 
49-22),  from  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
frnmentarii,  who  acted    as  spies,  were    soldiers 
attached  to  the  legions  in  the  proTinoea  ;  they  may, 
however,  hare  been  different  officers,  whose  daty  it 
was  to  distribute  the  con  to  tbe  Ifgions. 

FRUMENTA'TIO.         [  FnuM«NTAmiA» 
Lkgbs.] 

FUCUS  (fMcos),  WHS  the  general  term  to  sig- 
nify the  paint  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  ladies 
employed  in  painting  their  cheeks,  e^e-brows,  and 
other  parte  of  their  teces.  The  pracuce  of  painting 
the  fiace  waa  Tery  general  among  the  Greek  ladies, 
and  probably  came  into  fashion  in  consequence  of 
th->ir  sedentanr  mode  of  life,  which  robbed  their 
complexions  of  their  natural  freshness,  and  induced 
them  to  have  leoowae  to  artificial  means  for  re- 
storing the  red  and  white  of  nature.  This  at  the 
least  is  the  reason  giTen  by  some  of  the  ancient 
writers  themseWes.  (Xen.  Oeeom,  10.  §  10 ; 
Phintys,  op.  Slobanm,  tit  Luit.  61.)  The  prac- 
tice, howerer,  was  of  great  antiquity  among  the 
Greeks,  and  was  probablr  first  introduced  among 
the  Asiatic  lonians  from  the  East,  where  the  custom 
has  pretailed  from  the  earliest  times.  That  it  was 
as  ancient  aa  the  time  of  Homer  is  inferred  from  the 
expression  Hixfiffunk  vapttdt  {Od,  xriii  172), 
but  this  is  perhaps  hardly  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  cheeks  were  pauded.  The  ladies  at  Athens,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  did  not  always  paint 
their  frees  when  at  home,  but  only  had  recourse  to 
this  adoron^^t  when  theY  went  abroad  or  wished 
to  appear  beantifiil  or  eapUvating.  Of  this  we  hare 
a  striking  example  in  ue  speech  of  Lysias  on  the 
murder  of  Eratosthenes,  m  which  it  is  related 
(p.  93.  20,  ed.  Steph.)  that  the  wife,  after  leaving 
her  husband  to  visit  her  paramour,  painted  herself 
which  the  husband  observed  on  the  following 
morning,  remark  mg,  I^o^m  9k  ftoi  rh  wpSvtnrw 
i^tfjLvduHr$ai,  (Comp.  Aristoph.  Lymdr.  149,  EoeL 
878,  Flmt.  1064  ;  Plut  Alcib.  39.)     In  order  to 

five  a  blooming  colour  to  the  cheeks,  (iTXoiwa  or 
yxowrth  a  red,  obtained  fivm  the  root  of  a  plant, 
was  most  frequently  employed  (Xen.  Oecom,  10. 
§  2) ;  and  the  following  painta  were  also  used  to 
produce  the  same  colour,  namely,  wai8«fM»s,  also  a 
vegeuble  dye  resembling  the  rosy  hue  on  the 
cheeks  of  young  children  (Alexis,  <jp,  Aiken,  xiii 
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p.  568,  c\  rva^uMr  (EubuliSi  ajp.  Alkm.  xiii. 
p.  557,  O9  »nd  ^ikof,  which  was  probably  a  red 
paint,  though  used  to  signify  paint  in  geneniL,  as 
has  been  already  remarked.  In  order  to  produoe 
a  frir  complexion,  ^i^Mior,  esmsso,  white  l«ad 
was  employed.  (Alexis,  op.  Atkm  L  e,  t  Xen. 
OMom,  10.  §2  ;  Aristoph.  JBedL  878,  929.)  Tha 
eye-bnwa  and  eye-lids  were  stained  black  with 
otI^Vu  or  rrff^uf,  a  sulphuret  of  antimony,  which 
is  atill  employed  by  the  Turkiah  kdiea  for  the 
same  purpose.  (Pollux,  v.  101.)  The  eyebrowt 
were  likewise  stained  with  Ikf^os,  a  prepantion 
of  soot    Thus  Alexis  says  (L  cl), 

rhs  ifpyt  wyffStt  fx«i  rtr  (vypo^vrir  AirC^Xy. 

(Comp.  Jnv.  it  93.)  Ladiea»  who  used  paint,  were 
occasionally  betimyed  by  prnptration,  tears,  &c.,  of 
which  a  humorous  picture  is  given  by  the  comic  poet 
Eobu]us(ap.  Atkau  Le.\  and  by  Xenophon  {Orcon. 
10. 8  8)^  It  would  appear  from  Xenophon  (Ibid.  §  5) 
that  even  in  his  time  men  sometimes  used  paint,  and 
in  later  times  it  may  have  been  still  more  common : 
Demetrius  Phalereus  is  expressly  said  to  have 
done  so.   (Duris,  ap.  Aikm,  xiL  dl  542,  d.) 

Among  the  Romans  the  art  of  painting  the  com- 
plexion was  carried  to  a  still  grratrr  extent  than 
amoi^^  the  Greeks  ;  and  even  Ovid  did  not  disdain 
to  write  a  poem  on  the  subject,  which  he  calls  (deArt, 
i4m.  iil  206)  **  parvus,  sed  cura  grande,  libcllus, 
opus  ;**  though  tne  genuineness  of  the  fragment  of  the 
Mtdieamma  facieit  ascribed  to  this  poet,  is  doubt- 
fiiL  The  Roman  UMlies  even  went  so  frr  as  to 
paint  with  blue  the  veins  on  the  temples,  as  wa 
may  infer  from  Propertius  (ii.  14. 27),  **  si  cneruleo 
quaedam  sua  tempora  fuco  tinxerit**  The  ri- 
dicttloua  use  of  patches  {$t)ienia\  which  were 
common  among  the  English  mdies  in  the  n>ign  of 
Queen  Anne  and  the  first  Georges,  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Roman  ladies.  (Mart  il  29.  9,  x.  22  ; 
Plin.  Ep.  TL  2.)  The  more  effeminate  of  the  male 
sex  at  Rome  also  employed  paint  Cicero  speaks 
(m  Pimm.  11)  of  the  eenumUiMt  huccas  of  his 
enemy,  the  consul  Piso. 

On  a  Greek  vase  (Tischbein,  Enffrrwim^,  ii.  58) 
we  see  the  figure  of  a  female  engnf^rd  in  putting 
the  paint  upon  her  free  with  a  small  brush.     This 
figure  is  copied   in   Dtfttigcr^s  Sabiaa  (pL   ix.), 
(Comp.  Becker,  CkarHlst^  vol.  iL  p.  232,  die ; 
Bdttiger,  Sabina^  vol.  L  p.  24,  &c.,  pw  51,  &.c) 
FUGA  LATA.    [Exsilium.] 
FUGA  LIBERA.     [Exsilium.] 
FUGITIVA'RIUS.     tS««vu»] 
FUGITI'VUS.     [Sxavus.] 
FULCRUM.     [Lbctus.] 
FULLO     (icM^r,     yvapth\    also     called 
NACCA    (Festus,  a  o.  ;   Apul.  Afet  ix.  p.  206, 
Bipont),  a  fuller,  a  washer  or  scourer  of  cloth  and 
linen.    The  fullones  not  only  received  the  cloth  as 
it  came  fimn   the   loom   in   order   to  scour  and 
aaoooth  it,  but  siso  washed  and  cleansed  garmenU 
which  had  been  already  worn.     As  the  Romans 
genenllT  wore  woollen  dresses,  which  were^  often 
of  a  light  colour,  they  frequently  needed,  in  the 
hot  climate  of  Italy,  a  thorough  purification.     Tho 
way  in  which  this  was  done  has  been  described  by 
Plmy  and   other   ancient   vrriters,   but*  is   most 
clearly  explained  by  some  paintings  which  have  been 
found  on  the  waUs  of  a  fullonica  at  Pompeii    Two 
of  these  paintings  are  given  by  Gell  {Fompeiana^ 
vol  ii  pL  51,  52),  and  the  whole  of  them  in  the 
Mnseo  Borbonieo  (vol  iv.  pL  49,  50)  ;   from  tho 
N  If  4 
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latter  of  which  works  the  following  cuts  have  heen 
taken. 

The  clothes  were  first  washed,  which  was  done 
in  tahs  or  vats,  where  they  were  trodden  upon  and 
stamped  hj  the  feet  of  the  fullones,  whence 
Seneca  (^.  15)  speaks  of  $aUus  JiUlonicus,  The 
following  woodcut  represents  four  pessons  thus  em- 
ployed, of  whom  three  are  boys,  probably  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  roan.  Their  dress  is 
tucked  up,  leaving  the  legs  bare  ;  the  boys  seem  to 
have  done  their  work,  and  to  be  wringing  the 
artides  dq  which  ihey  had  been  employed. 


The  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  soap,  but 
they  used  in  its  stead  different  kinds  of  alkali,  by 
which  the  dirt  was  more  easily  separated  firom  the 
clothes.  Of  these,  by  {ax  the  most  conmion  was 
the  urine  of  men  and  animals,  which  was  mixed 
with  the  water  in  which  the  clothes  were  washed. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  18.  26  ;  Athen.  xi.  p,  484.) 
To  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  it,  the  fullones 
were  accustomed  to  place  at  the  comers  of  the 
streets  vessels,  which  they  carried  away  after  they 
had  been  filled  by  the  passengers.  (Martial,  vi.  93 ; 
Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  12.)  We  are  told  by  Suetonius 
(  Vegp,  23)  that  Vespasian  imposed  a  urinae  vectigal^ 
which  is  supposed  by  Casaubon  and  others  to  have 
been  a  tax  paid  by  the  fullones.  Nitrum,  of  which 
Pliny  {H,  N.  xxxl  46)  gives  an  account,  was  also 
mixed  with  the  water  by  the  scourers.  Fullers* 
earth  (creta/itllonia,  Plin.  //.  N.  xviiu  4),  of  which 
there  were  many  kinds,  was  employed  for  the 
same  purpose.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  nature 
of  this  earth,  but  it  appears  to  have  acted  in  the 
same  way  as  our  fullers*  earth,  namely,  partly  in 
scouring  and  partly  in  absorbing  the  greasy  dirt 
Pliny  {ff»  N,  xxxv.  57)  says  that  the  clothes  should 
be  washed  with  the  Sardinian  earth. 

After  the  clothes  had  been  washed,  they  were 
hung  out  to  dry,  and  were  allowed  to  be  placed  in 
the  street  before  the  doors  of  the  fiillonica.  (Dig. 
43.  tit  10.  s.  1.  §  4.)  When  dry,  the  wool  was 
brushed  and  carded  to  raise  the  nap,  sometimes 
with  the  skin  of  a  hedgehog,  and  sometimes  with 
some  plants  of  the  thistle  kind.  The  clothes  were 
then  hung  on  a  vessel  of  basket-work  (viminea 
caoea),  under  which  sulphur  was  placed  in  order  to 
whiten  the  cloth  ;  for  the  ancient  fullers  appear  to 
have  known  that  many  colours  were  destroyed  by 
the  volatile  steam  of  sulphur.  (ApuL  Mel,  ix. 
p.  208,  Bipont ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  50,  57  ;  Pol- 
lux, viL  41.)  A  fine  white  earth,  called  Cimolian 
by  Pliny,  was  often  rubbed  into  the  doth  to  in- 
crease iti  whiteness.  (Theophr.  CSkar.  10  ;  Plant 
AuluL  iv.  9.  6 ;  Plm.  H,  N.  xxxv.  57.)  The  pie- 
ceding  account  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following 
woodcut 

On  the  left  we  see  a  fullo  brushing  or  carding  n 
white  tunic,  suspended  over  a  rope,  with  a  card  or 


brush,  which  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  a 
modem  horse-brush.  On  the  right,  another  man 
carries  a  frame  of  wicker-work,  which  was  without 
doubt  intended  for  the  piurpose  described  above; 
he  has  also  a  pot  in  his  hand,  perhaps  mtended  for 
holding  the  sulphur.  On  his  head  he  wears  a  kind 
of  garland,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  olive  garland, 
and  above  him  an  owl  is  represented  sitting.  It  is 
thought  that  the  olive  garland  and  the  owl  indicate 
that  the  establishment  was  under  the  patronage  of 
M  inerva,  the  tutekry  goddess  of  the  loom.  Sir  W. 
Gdl  unagines  that  the  owl  is  probably  the  picture 
of  a  bird  which  really  existed  in  the  fiimily.  On 
the  left,  a  well-dressed  female  is  sitting,  examining 
a  piece  of  work  which  a  younger  girl  brings  to  her. 
A  reticulum  [see  p.  329,  a]  upon  her  head,  a  neck- 
lace, and  bracdets  denote  a  person  of  higher  rank 
than  one  of  the  ordinary  work-people  of  the  es- 
tablishment 

In  the  following  woodcut  we  see  a  young  man 
in  a  green  tunic  giving  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  finished,  to  a  woman,  who  wears  a 
green  under- tunic,  and  over  it  a  yellow  tunic  with 


red  stripes.  On  the  right  is  another  female  in  a 
white  tunic,  who  appears  to  be  engaged  in  deaning 
one  of  the  cards  or  brushes.  Among  these  paint- 
ings there  was  a  press,  worked  by  two  upright 
screws,  in  which  the  cloth  was  placed  to  be 
smoothened.  A  drawing  of  this  press  is  given  on 
p.  300. 

The  establishment  or  workshop  of  the  fullers  was 
called  FuOonioa  (Dig.  39.  tit  3.  s.  3),  FuHonieum 
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(Dig.  7.  tit  I  i.  13w  §  8),  or  fStUommm  (AmoL 
Mare.  zir.  11.  p.  44,  Bipont)  Of  such  establish- 
menu  there  wen  great  numben  in  Rome,  for  the 
Romans  do  not  aroear  to  hare  washed  at  home 
eren  their  Imen  dothea  (Martia],  xir.  6 1 .)  The 
trade  of  the  follen  was  considered  so  important 
that  the  censon,  C.  Fhuninhis  and  L.  Aemilios, 
&  c  220,  prescribed  the  mode  in  which  the  dresses 
were  to  be  washed.  (Plin. //.  M  xzxr.  57.)  Like 
the  other  principal  trades  in  Rome,  the  Folkmes 
formed  a  coU«rium.  (Fabretti,  Immr.  p.  278.)  To 
Jai^  fiirms  a  nillonica  was  sometimes  attached,  in 
which  the  work  was  perfonned  by  the  slares  who 
belonged  to  the  JbmUia  nutka,  (Yam,  R,  R.  L 
J6.) 

The  fbllo  was  answerable  for  the  property  while 
it  was  in  his  possession  ;  and  if  heretuitied  bj  mis- 
take a  different  garment  from  the  one  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  was  liable  to  an  action  eat  loeaio ;  to 
which  action  he  was  also  subject  if  the  garment 
was  tnjiued.  (Dig.  19.  tit  2.  s.  1 3.  §  6 ;  s.  60.  §  2 ; 
12  tit  7.  s.  2.)  Woollen  garments,  which  had  Uen 
once  washed,  were  considered  to  be  less  Taloable 
than  thej  were  previously  (Petron.  30;  Lamprid. 
HeUopab,  26) ;  hence  Martial  (z.  1 1)  speaks  of  a 
toga  lota  tenjue  quaierque  as  a  poor  present 

The  Greeks  were  also  accnstomcil  to  send  their 
garments  to  fiillers  to  be  washed  and  sooored,  who 
appear  to  have  adopted  a  similar  method  ta  that 
which  has  been  described  above.  (Theophr.  Ch*tr. 
JO;  Athen.zL  p.582,d.;  Polluz,  vii.  39,40,41.) 
The  word  wkwtip  denoted  the  washing  of  linen, 
and  Kwnptita^  or  Tni^vciy  the  washing  of  woollen, 
clothes.  (Eustath.  <»<0(f.  zxiv.  148.  p.  1956.  41.) 

(Schottgen  Antitfuitaiea  Triimrae  el  FulUmiae^ 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1727 ;  Beckmann,  //»/.  of  Invcn- 
Hotu  and  IMecaeeriety  toI.  iii  p.  266,  &c,  transL  : 
Becker,  GW/at,  vol.  ii.  p.  100,  &c.,  Ckarik/ee, 
▼oL  ii.  p.  408.) 

FULLO'NICA.     FFuLLO.] 

FUNA'LE  {tTKoKii,  Isid.  Ori^,  zz.  10),  a  link. 
Used  in  the  same  manner  es  a  torch  [Fax],  but 
made  of  papyrus  and  other  fibrous  plants,  twisted 
like  a  rope,  and  smeared  with  pitch  and  waz. 
(Virg.  Aem,l  727  ;  Servius,  ad  he.;  Hot.  Carm. 
iii.  26.  7;  VaL  Maz.  iiL  6.  §  4.)  It  was  indeed, 
as  Antipater  describes  it,  **a  light  coated  with 
wax  **  {Kofiwds  Ktipex^rmWj  Brunck,  AnaL  ii.  1 12 ; 
Jacobs,  ad  he.).  For  this  reason  it  was  also  called 
eerems,  Fnnalia  are  sculptured  upon  a  monument 
of  considerable  antiquity  preserved  at  Padua. 
(Pignor.  De  Sertfisy  p.  259.)  At  the  Saturnalia 
they  were  presented  by  clients  to  their  superiors, 
and  were  lighted  in  honour  of  Saturn.  (Antipater, 
/.  e. ;  Macrob.  Sat,  i.  6.)  [J.  Y.] 

FUNA'LIS  EQUUS.    [Currur.  p.  379,  b.] 

FUNA'MBULUS  (jcoXo^dTHf  (rxo«*o«dn,f), 
a  rope-dancer.  The  art  of  dancing  on  the  tight 
rope  was  carried  to  as  great  perfection  among  the 
Romans  as  it  is  with  us.  (Hor.  EfieL  ii.  1.210; 
Terent  Heejfr.  ProL  4. 34  ;  Jnv.  ill  80;  Bulenger, 
de  TkeaL  L  42.)  If  we  may  judge  firom  a  series  of 
paintingsdiscovered  in  the  exeKnUoiDM(AnLd''Ereol, 
T.  iii  p.  160 — 165),  from  which  the  figures  in 
the  annexed  woodcut  are  selected,  the  performers 
placed  themselves  in  an  endless  variety  of  graceful 
and  sportive  attitudes,  and  represented  the  charac- 
ters of  bacchanals,  satyn,  and  other  imaginary 
beings.  Three  of  the  persons  here  exhibited  hold 
the  thyrsus,  which  may  have  served  for  a  balancing 
pole :  two  are  perfonning  on  the  double  pipe,  and 


one  on  the  lyre :  two  others  are  pouring  wine  into 
vessels  of  different  forms.  They  all  have  their 
heads  enveloped  in  skins  or  caps,  probably  intended 
as  a  protection  in  case  of  falling.  The  emperor 
Antoninus,  in  consequence  of  the  foil  of  a  boy, 
caused  feather-beds  {eulcitnu)  to  be  laid  under  the 
rope  to  obviate  the  danger  of  such  accidents. 
(Capitol.  M.  Anion,  1 2.)  One  of  the  most  difficult 
exploits  was  running  down  the  rope  (Sueton.  AVro, 
11)  at  the  conclusion  of  the  performance.  It  was 
a  strange  attempt  of  Oermanicus  and  of  the  em* 
peror  Oalba  to  exhibit  elephants  walking  on  the 
rope.  (Plin.  H,  M  viii  2  ;  Sueton.  Oalb.  6  ;  Sen. 
Epu*.  86.)  [J.  Y.J 

FUMA'RIUM.    [ViNUii.] 

FU N DA  {ff4MMini\  a  sling.  The  light  troops 
of  the  Oroek  and  Roman  armies  consisted  in  great 
part  of  slingers  (fundiioree^  tr^piot^at).  In  the 
earliest  times,  however,  the  sling  appears  not  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad  ;  for  in  the  only  passage  (//. 
xiii.  599)  in  which  the  word  c^vUmi  occurs,  it  is 
used  in  its  original  signification  of  a  bandage.  But 
in  the  times  of  the  Persian  wars  slingers  had  come 
into  use  ;  for  among  the  other  troops  which  Oelon 
offered  to  send  to  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks 
against  Xerxes,  mention  is  made  of  2000  slingers 
(Herod.  viL  158)  ;  and  that  the  sling  was  then 
known  among  the  Greeks  is  also  evident  from  the 
allusion  to  it  by  Aeschylus  {Agam,  982).  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  stated  that  we  rarely  read 
of  slingers  in  these  wan.  Among  the  Greeks  the 
Acamanians  in  early  thnes  attained  to  the  greatest 
expertness  in  the  use  of  this  weapon  (Thuc.  il  81); 
and  at  a  later  time  the  Achaeans,  especially  the  in- 
habitants of  Agium,  Patnie,  and  Dymae,  wero  cele- 
brated as  expert  slingers.  The  slings  of  these  Achae- 
ans wero  made  of  three  thongs  of  leather,  and  not  of 
one  onlv,  like  those  of  other  nations.  (Li v.  xxxviii. 
29.)  The  people,  however,  who  enjoyed  the  greatest 
celebrity  as  slingers  wero  the  natives  of  the  Balearic 
islands.  Their  skill  in  the  use  of  this  weapon  is  said 
to  have  arisen  from  the  ciroumstance,  that,  when 
they  were  children,  their  mothers  obliged  them  to 
obtain  their  food  by  striking  it  with  a  slings  (Yeget. 
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deReMU.  116;  Strabail  |>.  1 68.)  Moit iliDgi were 
made  of  leather,  bat  the  Balearic  ones  were  mana- 
fectured  out  of  a  kind  of  rush.  (Strab.  Le.)  The 
manner  in  which  the  sling  was  wielded  may  be  seen 
in  the  annexed  figure  (Bartoli,  CoL  Trof,  t.  46)  of  a 


soldier  with  a  provision  of  stones  in  the  sinus  of  his 
pallium,  and  with  his  arm  extended  in  order  to  whirl 
the  sling  about  his  head.  (Virg.  Jeu.  ix.  587, 588, 
xi.  579.)  Besides  stones,  plummets,  called  gUmdet 
(ftoAu^SfScs),  of  a  form  between  acorns  and  al- 
monds, were  cast  in  moulds  to  be  thrown  with 
slings.  (Lucret  vL  176  ;  Ovid,  Met.  il  729,  vil 
77S^  xiv.  825,  826.)  They  have  been  found  on 
the  pkin  of  Marathon,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
and  are  remaikable  for  the  inscriptions  and  devices 
which  they  exhibit,  such  as  thunderbolta,  the  names 
of  persons,  and  the  word  AEBAI,  meaning  **  Take 
this.**  (Dodwell'k  Tbiir,  vol.  iL  pn.  159—161  ; 
Bockh,  Corp,  Ins,  vol  i.  p.  311  ;  Mommseu,  in 
ZeitMAri/i  fur  dU  Aliertkmuwisteiuduut^  1846, 
p.  782.)  [J.  Y.] 

While  the  sling  was  a  very  efficacious  and  im- 
portant instrument  of  ancient  war&re,  stones  thrown 
with  the  hand  alone  were  also  much  in  use  both 
among  Uie  Romans  (Veget  i  16,  iL  23)  and  with 
other  nations  {ol  wrrp^^oi,  Xen.  HeUen,  il  4. 
§  12).  The  Libyans  carried  no  other  arms  than 
three  n>ears  and  a  bag  full  of  stones.  (Diod.  Sic. 
iii.  49.) 

FUNDITORES.     [Funda.] 

FUNDUS.  The  primary  signification  of  this 
word  appears  to  be  the  bottom  or  foundation  of  a 
thing  ;  and  its  elementary  part  (fiidX  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  fivB^os  and  wu0/ii}r,  the  n  in 
fundus  being  used  to  strengthen  the  syllable.  The 
conjectures  of  the  Latin  writers  as  to  the  etymo- 
logy of  fundus  may  be  safely  neglected. 

Fundus  is  often  used  as  applied  to  land,  the 
solid  substratum  of  all  man'k  labours.  According  to 
Florentmus  (Dig.  50.  tit  1 6.  s.  21 1 )  the  term  fundus 
comprised  all  land  and  constructions  on  it ;  but 
usage  had  restricted  the  name  of  aedet  to  city 
houses,  «t^^  to  rural  houses,  area  to  a  plot  oi 
ground  in  a  city  not  built  upon,  agtr  to  a  plot  of 
ground  in  the  country,  and  fimdm  to  agtr  ewn 
aedifimt.  This  definition  of  fundus  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  uses  of  that  word  by  Horace,  and 
other  writers.  In  one  passage  (Ep.  L  2.  47), 
Horace  nlaces  domus  and  fundus  in  opposition  to 
one  anotner,  domus  being  i^parently  there  used  as 
equivalent  to  aedet. 

The  tenn  ^dm  often  occoired  in  Roman  wills, 


FUNUS. 
and  the  testator  frequently  indicated  the  fundna,  to 
which  his  last  dispositions  referred,  by  some  name, 
such  as  Sempronianus,  Seianus;  sometimes  also, 
with  reference  to  a  particular  tract  of  country,  as 
Fundus  Trebatianus  qui  est  in  regione  Atellana. 
(Brissonhis,  d«  Formmlii^  viL  80.)  A  fundus  waa 
sometimes  devised  cum  omni  mstmmmto^  with  its 
stock  and  implements  of  husbandry.  Ocossionally 
a  question  arose  as  to  the  extent  of  the  word  in- 
stmmentum,  between  or  among  the  parties  who  de> 
rived  their  daim  from  a  testator.  (Dig.  33.  tit  17. 
S.12.) 

Fundus  has  a  derived  sense  which  flows  easily 
enough  from  its  primary  meaning.  ^Fundus,** 
says  Festua,  **  dicitnr  populus  esse  rei,  quam  alieniKt, 
hoe  est  auctor.**  [Auctor.]  Compare  Plantos, 
TVcMMH.  V.  I  7  (/imdtu  potior).  In  this  sense 
'^fimdns  esse**  ia  to  confirm  or  ratify  a  things 
and  in  Oellius  (xix.  8)  there  is  the  expression 
**  sententiae  legisqne  fundus  iubecriptorque  fieri.** 
[Fobobratl]  [Q.  L.1 

FUNES.    [Navis.] 

FUNUSi  It  is  proposed  in  the  following  article 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  Greek  and  Roman 
funerals,  and  of  the  different  rites  and  ceremonies 
connected  therewith. 

1.  Grbxk.  The  Greeks  attached  great  import- 
ance to  the  burial  of  the  dead.  They  believed 
that  souls  could  not  enter  the  Elysian  fields  till 
their  bodies  had  been  buried  ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  the  shade  of  Elpenor  in  the  Odyssey  (xl  66L 
&c)  earnestly  implying  Ulysses  to  buiy  his  body. 
Ulysses  also,  when  in  danger  of  shipwreck,  deplores 
that  he  had  not  fallen  before  Troy,  as  he  should  in 
that  case  have  obtained  an  honourable  burial  (Od, 
V.  311.)  So  strong  was  this  feeling  among  the 
Greeks,  that  it  was  considered  a  religions  duty  to 
throw  earth  upon  a  dead  body,  wMch  a  person 
might  happen  to  find  unburied  (AeL  Far,  HisL  ▼. 
14) ;  and  among  the  Athenians,  those  children  who 
were  released  from  all  other  obligations  to  unworthy 
parents,  were  neverthelew  bound  to  bury  them  by 
one  of  Solon^  laws.  (Aesch.  e.  Timarc.  pi  40.) 
The  neglect  of  burying  one'k  relatives  is  firequently 
mentioned  by  the  orators  ma  a  grave  charge  against 
the  moral  character  of  a  man  (Dem.  c  ArUtog, 
i.  p.  787. 2  ;  Lys.c.  PhiL  p.  883,  e.  Aldb,  p.  539), 
since  the  burial  of  the  body  by  the  rehtions  of  the 
dead  was  considered  a  religions  duty  by  the  uni- 
versal law  of  the  Greeks.  Sophodes  represents 
Antigone  as  disregarding  all  consequences  in  order 
to  bury  the  dead  body  of  her  brother  Poljrneices, 
which  Creon,  the  king  of  Thebes,  had  commanded 
to  be  left  unburied.  The  common  expressions  for 
the  funeral  rites,  rit  Slmuo,  pifUfM  or  P0fu(6/i€waf 
wpoo^jcoKTo,  show  that  the  dead  had,  as  it  were,  a 
legal  and  moral  claim  to  burial 

The  conunon  customs  connected  with  a  Greek 
funeral  are  described  by  Ludan  in  his  treatise  de 
Lttctu  (c.  10,  &&,  vol  iL  p.  926.  ed.  Reits)  ;  and 
there  is  no  reastm  for  supposing  that  they  .differ 
much  from  those  which  were  practised  in  earlier 
times.  After  a  person  was  dead,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom first  to  place  in  his  mouth  an  obolus,  called 
SomUi}  [Danacb],  with  which  he  might  pay  the 
fierTyman  in  Hades.  The  body  was  £en  washed 
and  anointed  with  perfumed  oil,  and  the  head  was 
crowned  with  the  flowers  which  happened  to  be  in 
season.  The  deceased  was  next  dressed  in  as 
handsome  a  robe  as  the  family  could  afford,  in 
order,  according  to  Lncian,  that  he  might  not  be 
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odd  OB  the  piMigo  to  Hadei,  nor  be  Mm  naked 
hj  Corbenifl :  this  gwment  appean  to  have  been 
usually  white.  (IL  xriii  S53  ;  Artemiod.  Otmroer. 
ii.  3.)  These  duties  were  not  paioRncd  by  hind 
pexBona,  tike  the  poOmdam  wmoog  the  Ronana, 
bat  by  ihe  women  of  the  fiunfly,  noon  whom  the  cate 
of  the  corpee  always  devolred.  ( Iment,  A  PkiiocL 
ier.  p.  143, 4s  Ck'fiM.  het,  pw  209.) 

The  oocpse  was  then  hud  out  (wp^^tmi,  vj^vrl- 
fctffflu)  on  a  bed  (cAiirif),  which  appean  to  hare 
been  of  the  otdinary  kind,  with  a  pillow  (w^o^m- 
fdAoior)  for  supporting  the  head  and  hack.  (Lys. 
c  EratotdL  p.  395.)  It  is  said  that  the  bed  on 
which  the  corpse  was  kid  out  was  originally  pkced 
outside  the  boose  (SchoL  ad  Arittopk  Lfmttr. 
61 1)  ;  bot  at  Athens  we  know  it  was  pbced  in- 
side, by  one  of  Sohm^  lawsL  (Dem.  o.  Maeart 
p.  1071.)  The  object  of  this  formal  9p66wis  was 
that  it  might  be  seen  that  the  deceased  had  died 
naturally,  and  that  no  riolenee  had  been  done  to 
him.  (Pollux,  Till  65.)  Plato  (Ltp,  xii.  9.  pw  959) 
assigns  another  reason,  namely,  that  there  m%ht 
be  no  doubt  that  the  petsoo  was  dead,  and  says, 
that  the  body  ought  only  to  be  kept  m  the  house 
80  long  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  that&ct 
By  the  side  of  the  bed  there  wen  placed  painted 
earthen  Tossels,  called  x4iKv9oi  (Aristoph.  Eed, 
1032,  996),  which  woe  also  buried  with  the 
corpse  ;  examples  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
dnwings  of  the  coffins  given  by  Bttttigeff  (  Fosei^ 
title-page)  and  StackdbergCDis  Qriiferisr  //effwsa, 
pL  8).  Great  nomben  of  these  painted  vases  have 
been  found  in  modem  times  ;  and  they  have  been 
of  great  use  in  explaining  many  matters  connected 
with  antiquity.  A  honey-cake,  called  fuKtrrovrti, 
which  appean  to  have  been  intended  fcr  Cerberus, 
was  also  placed  br  the  side  of  the  corpse.  (Aristoph. 
l^tUtr.  601,  with  SchoL  ;  oompan  Virg.  Aem,  tL 
4 1 9.)  Befen  the  door  a  vessel  of  water  was  placed, 
called  fcrrfoicer,  6f9dXww  or  ii^Sdmor,  in  order  that 
persons  who  had  been  in  the  house  might  purify 
themselves  by  sprinkling  water  on  their  persons. 
(Aristoph.  Eed.  1033  ;  Pollux,  viii.  65  ;  Hesych. 
f.  V.  *Ap3.)  Thenlatives  stood  aroond  the  bed,  the 
women  uttering  great  lamentations,  nnding  their 
garmenU  and  tearing  their  hair.  (Lucian.  Ih.  12.) 
Solon  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this  (Plut  Sol, 
12.  21 X  but  his  regulations  on  the  subject  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  generally  observed.  It  was 
formerly  the  practice  to  sacrifice  victims  befon 
carrying  out  the  dead ;  but  this  custom  was  not 
oWrved  in  the  time  of  Plato.  {Mm.  p.  815.)  No 
females  under  60  ymrs  of  age,  except  the  nearest 
relations  {ivrhs  iirc^ioSwi^),  wen  allowed  to  be 
present  while  the  corpse  was  in  the  house.  (Dem. 
e.  Macart.  p.  1071.) 

On  the  day  after  the  wpMc<ris,  or  the  third  dav 
after  death,  the  corpse  was  carried  out  {itc^opd^ 
ixKOfuS^i)  for  burial,  early  in  the  morning  and  be- 
fon sunrise,  by  a  Uiw  of  Solon,  which  law  appears 
to  have  been  nvived  by  Demetrius  Phalenus. 
(Dem. /.  c;  Antiph.  de  Ckor.  p.  782 ;  Cic  de 
Leg.  il  26.)  A  burial  soon  after  death  was  sup- 
posed to  be  pleasing  to  the  dead.  Thus  we  find 
the  shade  of  Patrodus  saying  to  Achilles  iJlL  xxiil 
71). 

BdiTTf  lu  Srri  rdxitfra,  w^Aor  hXiao  wtfrfiffm. 
(Compan  Xen.  Mem,  I  2.  §  53.)     In  some  places 
it  appean  to  have  been  usual  to  bury  the  doid  on 
the  day  following  death.   ((}allim.  Epiffr.  15 ;  Diog. 
Laort  L   122.)     The  men  walked  befon   the 
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corpse  and  the  wonen  behind.  (Dem.  L  e.)  Tha 
funeral  pncession  was  preceded  or  followed  by 
hind  mounien  (3^nryde(),  who  appear  to  have 
been  usually  Carian  women,  though  Plato  speaka 
of  men  engaged  in  this  office.  They  played  mourn* 
fill  tunes  on  the  flute.  (Pkt  L^.  vil  9.  pw  800  ; 
Hesych.  a.  «.  KmpUm  ;  Pollux,  iv.  75.) 

The  body  was  either  buried  or  burnt  Lncian 
(lb.  21)  says  that  the  Greeks  bum  and  the  Per- 
sians barj  their  dead  ;  but  modem  writen  an 
greatly  divided  in  opinion  as  to  which  was  the 
usoal  practice.  Wachsmnth  says  that  in  historical 
times  the  dead  wen  always  buried  ;  but  this  state- 
ment is  not  strictly  corTect.  Thus  we  find  that 
Sooates  speaks  of  his  body  bemg  either  burnt  or 
buried  (Plat  PMaed.  p.  1 15)  ;  the  body  of  Timoleon 
was  bunt  (Plut  TimoL  39),  and  so  was  that  of 
Philopoemen.  (Id.  PUlop.2\.)  The  word^dwruv 
is  used  in  eonnection  with  either  m(>de  ;  it  is  applied 
to  the  collection  of  the  ashes  after  burning,  and  ae* 
eordingly  we  find  the  words  aaisir  and  ddrrsiv 
osed  together.  (Dionys.  AmL  Horn.  v.  48.)  The 
proper  expnssion  for  intcnnent  in  the  earth  is 
mmrofimaf^  whence  we  find  Socretes  speaking  of 
T^  ffufm  %  iro^ftsMr  %  wtfrtfwrr^iupov.  In  Homer 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  an  burnt  {IL  xxiii  127, 
dec,  zxiv.  787*  die.)  {  bnt  interment  was  also  used 
in  veiy  ancient  times.  Cicero  (<ls  Ltg.  ii.  25)  says 
that  the  dead  wen  buried  at  Athens  in  the  time 
of  Ocrops ;  and  we  also  read  of  the  bones  of  0ns- 
tes  being  found  in  a  coffin  at  Tegea.  (Herod,  i.  68} 
compan  Plat  SoL  10.)  The  dead  wen  commonly 
buried  among  the  Spartans  (Plut  l^.  27  ;  corn- 
pan  Thncyd.  i  134)  and  the  Sicyonians  (Paus.  iL  7. 
I  3)  ;  and  the  pn valence  of  this  practice  is  proved 
by  the  great  number  of  skeletons  found  in  coffins 
in  modem  times,  which  have  evidently  not  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  firo.  Both  burning  and 
burying  appear  to  have  been  always  used  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  at  different  periods  ;  till  the 
spread  of  Christianity  at  length  put  an  end  to  the 
former  practice. 

The  dead  bodies  wen  usually  burnt  on  piles  of 
wood,  called  rvpot  The  body  was  phu:ed  on  the 
top  ;  and  in  the  heroic  times  it  was  customary  to 
bum  with  the  corpse  animals  and  even  captives  or 
sUves.  Thus  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  Achilles 
killed  many  sheep,  oxen,  horsrs,  and  dogs,  and 
also  twelve  captive  Trojans,  whose  bodies  he  burnt 
with  those  of  his  friend.  (//.  xxiii.  165,  &c.)  Oils 
and  perfumes  wen  also  thrown  into  the  flames 
When  the  pyn  was  burnt  down,  the  nmains  of 
the  fin  wen  quenched  with  wine,  and  the  niatives 
and  friends  collected  the  bones.  (//.  xxiv.  701.) 
The  bones  wen  then  washed  with  wine  and  oil, 
and  placed  in  urns,  which  wen  sometimes  made  of 
gold.    (Otf.  xxiv.  71,  dec) 

The  corpses,  which  wen  not  burnt,  wen  buried 
in  coffins,  which  wen  called  by  various  names,  as 
iropol,  w^tAoi,  \tyyo(,  X<(pvaiccr,  Ipotrm^  though 
some  of  these  names  an  also  applied  to  the  urns 
in  which  the  bones  wen  collected.  They  wen 
made  of  various  materials,  but  wen  usindly  of 
baked  clay  or  earthenware.  Their  forms  an  very 
various,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  StackeU 
berg  {Ui$  Gr'dber  der  Helieiun,  pL  7i  8).    The  pn  - 
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ceding  woodcut  contaiiu  two  of  the  most  ancient 
kind  ;  the  figure  in  the  middle  is  the  section  of  one. 

The  dead  were  usually  buried  outside  the  town, 
as  it  was  thought  that  their  presence  in  the  dty 
brought  pollution  to  the  living.  At  Athens  the 
dead  were  formerly  buried  in  their  own  houses 
(Plat.  Afin,  L  c.)*  but  in  historical  times  none  were 
allowed  to  be  buried  within  the  city.  (Cic  ad 
Fam,  iv.  12.  §  3.)  Lycurgus,  in  order  to  remoTe 
all  superstition  respecting  the  presence  of  the  dead, 
allowed  of  burial  in  Sparta  (Plut.  Ljfc.  27) ;  and 
at  Megaro  also  the  d^  were  buried  within  the 
town.     (Fans.  i.  43.  §  2.) 

Persons  who  possessed  lands  in  Attica  were  fre- 
quently buried  in  them,  and  we  therefore  read  of 
tombs  in  the  fields.  (Dem.  e.  Euerg,"^  1159; 
Donat  ad  Ter.  Ewu  ProL  10.)  TomU,  however, 
were  most  firequently  built  by  the  side  of  roads  and 
near  the  gates  of  the  city.  Thus  the  tomb  of  Thu- 
cydides  was  near  the  Melitian  gate  ( Pans.  L  23. 
§11);  but  the  most  common  place  of  burial  was 
outside  of  the  Itonian  gate,  near  the  road  leading  to 
the  Peiraeeus,  which  gate  was  for  that  reason  called 
the  burial  gate.  ('Hp^ou  ir^Aoi,  Etym.  Mag,  and 
Harpocr.  «.r. ;  Theophr.  Char.  14.)  Those  who 
had  fallen  in  battle  were  buried  at  the  public  ex- 
pense in  the  outer  Cerameicus,  on  the  road  leading 
to  the  Academia.  (Thuc  ii.  34  ;  Paus.  i.  29. 
§4.) 

The  tombs  were  regarded  as  private  property, 
and  belonged  exclusively  to  the  families  whose  re- 
latives had  been  buried  in  them.  (Dem.  c  Eubul. 
p.  1307,  c.  MacarL  p.  1077  ;  Cic  de  Leg,  ii.  26.) 

Tombs  were  called  dT/fccu,  rct^i,  fu^/Aara, 
fty77/iC(a,  fHitutra.  Many  of  these  were  only 
mounds  of  earth  or  stones  (x<i/uiTa,  icoAwvcu, 
r^fiSoi).  Others  were  built  of  stone,  and  frequently 
oniamented  with  great  taste.  Some  of  the  most 
remarkable  Greek  tombs  are  those  which  have 
been  discovered  in  Lycia  by  Sir  C.  Fellows.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Antiphellus  the  tombs  are  very 
numerous.  They  all  have  Greek  inscriptions,  which 
are  generally  much  destroyed  by  the  damp  sea 
air.  The  following  woodcut,  taken  firom  Fellows's 
work  {Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  219),  contains 
one  of  these  tombs,  and  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
general  appearance  of  the  whole. 
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At  Xanthus  the  tombe  are  still  more  numerous. 
They  are  cut  into,  or  are  formed  by  cutting  away, 
the  rock,  leaving  the  tombs  standing  like  works  of 
sculpture.  (lb.  p.  226.)  The  same  is  the  case  at 
Telmessus,  where  they  are  cut  out  of  the  rock  in 
the  form  of  temples.  They  are  generally  approached 
by  steps,  and  the  columns  of  the  portico  stand  out 
about  six  feet  from  the  entrance  to  the  cella  ;  the 
interiors  vary  but  little;  they  are  usually  about 
six  feet  in  height  and  nine  feet  by  twelve  in  size. 
One  side  is  occupied  by  the  door,  and  the  other 
sides  contain  benches  on  which  the  cofiins  or  urns 
have  been  placed.  (lb.  p.  245.) 

Some  Greek  tombs  were  built  under  ground,  and 
called  kypogea  {bwiyaia  or  wir^io).  They  cor- 
respond to  the  Roman  oonditona,   (Petron.  c.  1 1 1.) 

At  Athens  the  dead  appear  to  have  been  usually 
buried  in  the  earth ;  and  originally  the  place  of  their 
intennent  was  not  marked  by  any  monument  (Cic 
ds  Leg.  iL  25.)  AfterwarcU,  however,  so  much 
expense  was  incurred  in  the  erection  of  monuments 
to  the  deceased,  that  it  was  provided  by  cme  of 
Solon^s  laws,  that  no  one  should  erect  a  monument 
which  could  not  be  completed  by  ten  men  in  the 
course  of  three  days.  (Id.  ii.  26.)  This  law,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  have  been  strictly  observed. 
We  read  of  one  monument  which  cost  twenty-five 
minae  (Lys.  e.  Diog.^p.  905),  and  of  another  which 
cost  more  than  two  talents.  (Dem.  e.  Stepk.  i. 
p.  1125.  15.)  Demetrius  Phalereus  also  attempted 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  expense  by  forbidding  the 
erection  of  any  funeral  monument  more  than  three 
cubits  in  height    (Cic.  I.  e.) 

The  monuments  erected  over  the  graves  of  per- 
sons were  usually  of  four  kinds :  1.  or^Xeu,  pillars 
or  upright  stoi^e  tablets  ;  2.  iclot^f,  columns  ;  3. 
volSia  or  vp^  small  buildings  in  the  form  of  tem- 
ples ;  and  4.  rpavc^cu,  flat  square  stones,  called  by 
Cicero  (L  e.)  mensae.  The  term  OT^Aai  is  some- 
times applied  to  all  kinds  of  funeral  monuments, 
but  properly  designates  upright  stone  tablets,  which 
were  usually  terminated  with  an  oval  heading, 
called  iwlOtifio,  These  iwiB^ifiara  were  frequently 
ornamented  with  a  kind  of  arabesque  work,  as  in 
the  two  following  specimens  taken  from  Stackel- 
berg  (pi.  3).  The  shape  of  the  hrlOrifjMj  however, 
sometimes  differed ;  among  the  Sicyonians  it  was 


in  the  shape  of  the  iur6f  or/asttgium  [Fastioium  J, 
which  is  phiced  over  the  extremity  of  a  temple 
The  Ki9K€f,  or  columns,  were  of  varioun  formi. 
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The  three  in  the  feUowing  woodcut  are  taken  from 
Stackelbcfg  (pi.  44,  46)  and  MiUin  {Pmm.de  Vam 
AnL  Tol.  iL  pL  51.) 
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The  fiDUowing  example  of  an  V^^f  which  ii  alao 
taken  from  Stackelbei^  (pL  1 )  will  give  a  grneial 
idea  of  moiraments  of  thb  kind.  Another  Vyor 
ia  given  in  the  conne  of  this  article  (p.  558,  a.). 


The  inicriptiona  upon  these  fdneral  monumenta 
usually  contain  the  name  of  the  deceased  peraon, 
and  ^t  of  the  demuj  to  which  he  belonged,  aa 
well  at  frequently  tome  account  of  his  life.  A 
woric  on  auch  monuments,  entitled  n«f>l  Mnjfidrrmif 
was  written  br  Diodorus  Periegetea.  (Pint.  Tktm, 
32.) 

Orations  in  praiM  of  the  dead  were  sometimes 
pronounced ;  but  Solon  ordained  that  such  oratioDs 
should  be  confined  to  persons  who  were  honoured 
with  a  public  funeral  (Cic  de  Leg,  ii  26.)  In 
the  heroic  ages  games  were  celebrated  at  the  fune- 
ral of  n  great  man,  as  in  the  case  of  Patroclus  (7Z. 
xxiiL)  ;  but  this  practice  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  usual  in  the  historical  times. 

All  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  funerals 
were  considered  polluted,  and  could  not  enter  the 
temples  of  the  gods  till  they  had  been  purified. 
Those  persons  who  were  reported  to  have  died  in 
foreign  countries,  and  whose  funeral  rites  had  been 
performed  in  their  own  cities,  were  called  \Hrr*p6- 
worfwi  and  Zwrtp^worfun  if  they  were  alive.  Such 
persons  were  considered  impure,  and  could  only  be 
4ieliTered  from  their  impurity  by  being  dreaeed  in 


swaddling  dothea,  and  treated  like  new-bom  in- 
fimtSL  (Hesych.  s. «.  /  Plut  Qaae$L  Horn,  5.) 

Afrer  the  funeral  was  over  the  reUtives  partook 
of  a  feast,  which  was  called  vtplBf  lavor  or  i^Kp6- 
8«flryer.  (Ludan,  lb,  c  24  ;  Cic  <<9  Lip.iL  25.) 
This  feast  was  always  given  at  the  house  of  the 
nearest  rehuive  of  the  deceased.  Thus  the  relatives 
of  those  who  had  fiUlen  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia 
partook  of  the  wfpiUtwvov  at  the  house  of  Demo- 
sthenes, as  if  he  were  the  nearest  relative  to  them 
all  (Dem.  pro  Gmm,  pi  321.  15.)  These  feasU 
are  finequently  represented  on  funeral  monuments. 
In  one  comer  a  horse's  head  is  usually  placed,  which 
was  intended  to  represent  death  as  a  joumev.  The 
following  woodcut,  which  represents  a  w*pl,Utwyo¥ 
or  rtirp^nryoy,  is  taken  from  the  Marmora  Oam,  u 
tab.  52.  No.  1 35.  A  similar  example  of  a  wtpL^vwpw 
is  given  at  the  beginning  of  Hobhouse'k  TraTeU. 
(Compare  MUller,  ArekHoL  der  Ktaut^  g  428.  2.) 
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On  the  second  day  after  the  funeral  a  sacrifice 
to  the  dead  was  offered,  called  rpira.  Pollux  (viiL 
146)  enumerates,  in  order,  all  the  sacrifices  and 
ceremonies  which  followed  the  funend, — rplra^ 
ftntetra^  TpMucd5«r,  itwflfffwroy  x^^^  Aristophanes 
(Lynttr,  611,  with  SchoL)  alludes  to  the  rpira. 
The  principal  sacrifice,  however,  to  the  dead  was 
on  the  ninth  day,  called  (tnwra  or  ttwra,  (Aeschin. 
c.  Cteaipk  p.  61 7  ;  Isaeus,  de  Ciron.  kered.  p.  224.) 
The  mourning  for  the  dead  appears  to  have  lasted 
till  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  faneml  (Lys.  d$  eaed, 
EraL  pi  1 6),  on  which  day  sacrifices  were  again 
offered.  (Harpocrat  «.  v.  rpMurdf.)  At  Sparta  the 
time  of  mourning  was  limited  to  eleven  days. 
(Plut  Zyo.  27.)  During  the  time  of  mourning  it 
was  considered  indecorous  for  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased  to  appear  in  public  (Aeschin.  c  CUaipk, 
pp.  468,  469) ;  they  were  accustomed  to  wear  a 
bUu:k  dress  (Eurip.  Helen,  1087,  Iphig.  AuL  1438; 
Isaeus,  de  Nieo$tr.  her.  p.  71  ;  Plut  Perid,  3UX 
and  in  ancient  times  cut  off  their  hair  as  a  sign  of 
grie£  (JlXiKOfkot  wsveirr^^r,  AeschvL  Cko^j^  7.) 

The  tombs  were  preserved  by  the  family  to 
which  they  belonged  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
were  regarded  9A  among  the  strongest  ties  which 
attached  a  man  to  his  native  land.  (AeschyL  Per$. 
405 ;  Lycuig.  e.  Leoer.  p.  1 41.)  In  the  Docimasia 
of  the  Athenian  archons  it  was  always  a  subject 
of  inquiry  whether  they  had  kept  in  proper  repair 
the  tombs  of  their  ancestors.  ( Xen.  Menu  ii.  2. 
§13.)  On  certain  days  the  tombs  were  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  oflferings  were  made  to  the  dead, 
consisting  of  garkinds  of  flowers  and  various  other 
things ;  ifor  an  account  of  which  see  AeschyL  Pen, 
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609,  &c^  Cko^.  86,  Ac  The  ad  of  offering 
these  oresento  wm  called  iyayl(uy,  and  the  offer- 
ings tnenuelves  ivarfUriutroj  or  more  commonly 
XooL  Such  offerings  at  the  tombs  are  represented 
upon  many  X^irvOoi,  or  painted  vases ;  of  which  an 
example  is  given  in  the  following  woodcat  (Millin, 
Pfltjit  de  Vaaes^  vol.  ii  pL  27.)  The  tomb  b  built 
in  the  form  of  a  temple  {h^w\  and  npon  it  is  a 
representation  of  the  deceased.  (See  also  Stackel- 
b^,  pL  44 — 46,  and  MiUin,  voLiL  pL  82.  38,  for 
farther  examples.) 


The  ywiffta  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  26) 
appear  to  have  consisted  in  offerings  of  the  same 
kmd,  which  were  presented  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth-day  of  the  deceased.  The  ytKvcia  were 
probably  offerings  on  the  anniversaiy  of  the  day  of 
the  death  ;  though,  according  to  some  writers,  the 
vtidfffia  were  the  same  as  the  y*vi<na,  (Hesych. 
9,9.  Tw4<nai  Grammat  Bekk.  p.  231.)  Meals 
were  also  presented  to  the  dead  and  burnt  (Lucian, 
QmtempL  22.  vol  L  p.  519,  ed.  Reiti.  ;  de  Mere. 
Qmd.2S.  p.  687  ;  Artemiod.  Oneiroer,  iv.  81.) 

Certain  criminals,  who  were  put  to  death  by  the 
state,  were  also  deprived  of  the  rights  of  burial, 
which  was  considered  as  an  additional  punish- 
ment There  were  places,  both  at  Athens  and 
Sparta,  where  the  dead  bodies  of  such  criminals 
were  cast  (Plut  Tlkem.  22 ;  Thuc  L  134.)  A 
person  who  had  committed  suicide  was  not  deprived 
of  burial,  but  the  hand  with  which  he  had  killed 
himself  was  cut  off  and  buried  by  itseld  ( Aeschin. 
c  Oes.  pp.  636,  637.)  The  bodies  of  those  per- 
sons who  had  been  struck  by  lightning  were  re- 
garded as  sacred  (l^pcH  t^icpoi)  ;  they  were  never 
buried  with  others  (Eurip.  Sn^itL  935),  but  usually 
on  the  spot  where  they  had  been  struck.  (Arte- 
miod. Oneiroer,  iL  9.  p.  146  ;  Bioxntal.) 

2.  Roman.  When  a  Roman  was  at  the  point 
of  death,  his  nearest  rehition  present  endeavoured 
to  catch  the  last  breath  with  his  month.  (Virg. 
Aen,  iv.  684  ;  Cic  Verr,  v.  45.)  The  ring  was 
taken  off  the  finger  of  the  dying  person  (Suet  7V5. 
73)  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  dead  his  eyes  and 
mouth  were  closed  by  the  nearest  relation  (Virg. 
Aen,  ix.  487  ;  Lncan,  iii.  740),  who  called  upon 
the  deceased  by  name  (itidamare,  e(mdamare\  ex- 
claiming have  or  vaU.  (Ovid,  7Vu<.  iil  3. 43,  Met 
X.  62,  Fcut,  iv.  852 ;  Catull  cL  10.)  The  corpse 
was  then  washed,  and  anointed  with  oil  and  per- 
fumes by  slaves,  called  PoUindoree^  who  belonged 
to  the  LiUtimariif  or  undertakers,  called  by  the 
Greeks  yticpcedwrau    (Dig.  14.  tit  3.  s.  5.  §8.) 
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The  Libitinarii  appear  to  have  been  so  called  be- 
cause they  dwelt  near  the  temple  of  Venus  Libitina, 
where  all  things  requisite  for  funerals  were  sold. 
(Senec  de  Bei»^,  vL  38  ;  Pint  Q^uutL  Rom,  23  ; 
Liv.  xll  21  ;  Pint  Num,  12.)  Hence  we  find  the 
expressions  vitare  LUnUnam  and  enadere  Libitinam 
used  in  the  sense  of  escaping  death.  (Hor.  Carm. 
iiL  30.  6 ;  Juv.  xii.  122.)  At  this  temple  an  ac- 
count {ratio^  ephemeris)  was  kept  of  those  who  died, 
and  a  small  sum  was  paid  for  the  r^istration  of 
their  names.  (Suet  Ner,  39  ;  Dionys.  AnL  Bowu 
iv.  15.) 

A  small  coin  was  then  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
the  corpse,  in  order  to  pay  the  ferryman  in  Hades 
(Juv.  iiL  267),  and  the  body  was  Uiid  out  on  a 
couch  in  the  vestibule  of  the  house,  with  its  feet 
towards  the  door,  and  dressed  in  the  best  robe 
which  the  deceased  had  worn  when  alive.  Ordi- 
nary citiaens  were  dressed  in  a  white  toga,  and 
magistrates  in  their  official  robes.  (Juv.  iiL  172  ; 
Liv.  xxxiv.  7  ;  Suet  Ner.  50.)  If  the  deceased 
had  received  a  crown  while  alive  as  a  reward  for 
his  bravery,  it  was  now  placed  on  his  head  (Cic. 
de  Leg,  iL  24)  ;  and  the  couch  on  which  he  was 
laid  was  sometimes  covered  with  leaves  and  flowers. 
A  branch  of  cypress  was  also  usually  placed  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  if  he  was  a  person  of  conse- 
quence.    (Lucan.  iiL  442  ;  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  14.  23.) 

Funerals  were  usually  called  /unera  justa  or 
exeeqmae  ;  the  latter  term  was  generally  applied  to 
the  funeral  procession  {pompa  /unAria),  There 
were  two  kinds  of  funerals,  public  and  private  ;  of 
which  the  former  was  called /«»««  pttbiicum  (Tacit 
Aim,  vL  11)  or  mdtcfo'ottm,  because  the  people  were 
invited  to  it  by  a  herald.  (Festus,  «.  v.  ;  Cic  de 
Leg.  iL  24) ;  the  latter  fimue  iaeiium  (Ovid,  TritL 
i.  3.  22\tnm9l<UiHum  (Suet  Ner.  33),  wplebetum. 
A  person  appears  to  have  usually  left  a  certain  sum 
of  money  in  his  will  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
funeral  ;  but  if  he  did  not  do  so,  nor  appoint  any 
one  to  bury  him,  this  duty  devolved  upon  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  property  was  left,  and  if  be  died 
without  a  will,  upon  his  relations  according  to  their 
order  of  succession  to  the  property.  (Dig.  1 1 .  tit 
7.  s.  12.)  The  expenses  of  the  funeral  were  in 
such  cases  decided  by  an  arbiter  according  to  the 
property  and  rank  of  the  deceased  (Dig.  /.  e.\ 
whence  €Mf^Una  is  used  to  signify  the  funeral  ex- 
penses. (Cic pro  Domo^  37,  poet  Red.  in  Sen.  7,  m 
Pis.  9.)  The  following  description  of  the  mode  in 
which  a  funeral  was  conducted  applies  strictly  only 
to  the  funerals  of  the  great ;  the  same  pomp  and 
ceremony  could  not  of  course  be  observed  in  the 
case  of  persons  in  ordinary  circumstances. 

All  funerals  in  ancient  times  were  performed  at 
night  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  xi.  143  ;  Isidor.  xL  2, 
XX.  1 0),  but  afterwards  the  poor  only  were  buried 
at  night,  because  they  could  not  afford  to  have  any 
fimexal  procession.  (Festus,  s.  «.  Vespae;  Suet 
Dom.  17;  Dionys.  iv.  40.)  The  corpse  was  usually 
carried  out  of  the  house  ((^erebatur)  on  the  eighth 
day  after  deatL  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  v.  64.) 
The  order  of  the  funeral  procession  was  regulated 
by  a  person  called  Deeignaior  or  Dominue  Funeris^ 
who  was  attended  by  lictors  dressed  in  black. 
(Donat  ad  Ter.  AddpL  L  2.  7;  Cic  de  Leg.  iL  24; 
Hor.  Ep.  L  7.  6.)  It  was  h^ed  by  musicians  of 
various  kinds  (oomtenMS,  ntidnea)^  who  played 
mournful  strains  (Cic  Ibid.  iL  23 ;  Gell.  xx.  2), 
and  next  came  mourning  women,  called  Praefieaa 
(Fettus,  $,  v.),  who  were  hired  to  lament  and  sing 
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tbe  ftBMffal  mig  (immm  or  tewi)  in  pnuM  of  the 
deceased.  Thew  wen  tanetiinet  loUowed  by 
playcfB  and  favfibonft  (teamM,  kuinomm\  of  whom 
one,  called  Ankimimmt  npwienled  Um  diaiacler 
of  the  deeeaied,  and  initatod  hit  wwds  and  actioniL 
(Soet.  Vup.  19.)  Then  cana  the  ilaTai  whom  the 
deceased  Ind  Ubciated,  wearing  the  cap  of  Hbertj 
{pHeaii)  I  the  namher  of  whom  waa  oecntionaUy 
▼ery  greats  ainee  a  nuMler  nmetnnes  Ubaimted  aU 
hie  ilafea*  in  hb  win,  in  order  to  add  ta  the  poaip 
of  hia  funerri.  (Dionya.  it.  34  ;  oompaia  Lir. 
zzzriiL  56.)  Bdere  the  oorpoa  perma  walked 
iraxen  nmaka  [Imaoo],  ii  la waiting  the 
of  the  deeeaaed,  and  dochod  in  the  oOdal 
of  thooe  whom  they  repreaentad  (Palyh. 
vi  53 ;  Plin.  ^.M  zzzr.  9) ;  and  than  were  alao 
carried  bcfon  the  eorpaa  the  cnwna  or  military  n- 
warda  which  the  diwaaod  had  gftined.  (Cic  ds 
Z^iL2i.) 

The  eorpoe  was  cairied  on  a  eonch  {ietiiea\  to 
which  the  name  of  F<mlraBi  (Yarn,  it  Limg.  Lot. 
▼.  1 6(0  or  O^mbu  (Feataa, «.  a.)  was  aaaaUy  giren; 
Vot  the  bodies  of  poor  citiaens  and  of  sbTos  wen 
carried  on  a  eeamon  kind  of  bier  or  eoAn,  called 
Samlapaa.  (Mart  ii  81,  viii  75.  14  ;  Jar.  riii 
175;  vilu  orva.  Her.  Sot  la  9.)  The  SmdajpO^ 
waa  carried  by  bearen,cal]ed  Vmpait  or  V^tpitlamm 
(Soet  Dtmu  17 ;  Mart  L  81.  48),  becans^  ae- 
cordii^  to  Festas  (s.  v.),  they  carried  ont  the 
corpses  in  the  erening  (wytj^tao  Iniport).  The 
coaches  on  which  the  eorpses  of  the  rich  wen  car- 
ried wen  aonwtimea  made  of  ivory,  and  covered 
with  gold  and  porple.  (Suet  JmL  84.)  They  wen 
often  carried  on  toe  shmilden  of  the  nearest  nla- 
tions  of  the  deceased  (Valer.  Max.  ril  1.  §  1  ;  Hor. 
SaL  ii  8.  56),  and  sometimes  on  those  of  his  freed- 
men.  (Pers.  iiL  106.)  Julius  Cacaar  waa  carried 
hy  the  magistrates  (Suet  J^  84),  and  Aagostas 
1^  the  senatom  (Id.  Amg,  100 ;  Tadt  ^na.  i.  a) 

The  nlatiansof  the  deceased  walked  behind  the 
corpse  in  monniiag ;  his  sons  with  their  heads 
Teiled,  and  his  draghten  with  their  heads  ban 
and  their  hair  dishevelled,  contrary  to  the  ordinary 
pnctiee  of  both.  (Plat  QmMt.  Rem.  14.)  They 
often  ottered  load  lamentations,  and  the  women  beat 
their  breasts  and  ton  their  cheeks,  tboogh  this  was 
forbidden  by  the  Twelve  Tables.  (3f a/tens  gtmu 
m  radmmlo^  Cic  da  Lep,  ii.  2^)  If  the  deceased 
was  of  iUnstrions  rank,  the  fbneral  procession  went 
thraogfa  the  fbrnm  (DionyiL  iv.  40),  and  stopped  be- 
§an  Uhe  nefrv,  when  a  fvnersl  oration  (iamdatio) 
in  praise  of  the  deceased  was  delivered.  (Dionya. 
T.  17;  Cks,plnoMiLl^,d0OraL'^B4^  Qaet  JmL 
84,  Awjf,  100.)  This  practice  was  of  gnat  an- 
tiquity among  the  RoBoans,  and  is  said  by  some 
writen  to  have  been  fint  introduced  by  Poblicola, 
who  pronouueed  a  faneral  ontion  in  honoor  of  his 
eolleagoe  Bnitus.  (Plut  FmbUe,  9  ;  I>ioDys.v.  17.) 
Women  also  wen  honoured  by  fbnenl  oimtions. 
(Cic.  d0  OroL  ii  11  ;  Suet  JmL  26,  CaL  10.) 
From  the  fimnn  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  place 
of  burning  or  burial,  which,  according  to  a  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  was  obliged  to  be  outside  the 
dty.     (Cic.  d0  Ly,  ii  28.) 

The  Romans  in  the  most  ancient  times  buried 
their  dead  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii  55X  though  they  also 
eariy  adopted,  to  some  extent,  the  custom  of  bnm- 
iag,  wbien  is  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables. 
(Cic  L  c)  Burning,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  become  genenl  till  the  later  timea  of  the  re- 
public; Marina  was  boned,  and  SuUa  waa  the  fiiat 
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gens  whoaa  body  waa  burned. 
Under  the  empin  homing  was 


of  the  (!omali«n  j 
(Cic  ak  a  22.) 

almoat  univcfMlly  pnctised,  but  was^raduallV  dis> 
oantinoed  as  Chri^ianity  spread  (Mmoc  Felix,  p. 
827,  odOosaL  1672X  so  that  H  had  lUlen  faito 
disnss  b  thefMrthcentnry.  (Macfob.  vii  7.)  Per- 
sons stmck  by  lightning  wen  not  bnmt,  but  buried 
OB  the  spot,  which  was  called  BidmaaL,  and  was 
ooosideted  sacred.  [Biobntal.]  CbiUren  also, 
who  had  not  cot  their  teeth,  wen  not  burnt,  but 
boriad  in  a  plaea  called  ^jyiaarfmiai.  (Plin. 
H.  M  vii  15  ;  Jov.  xv.  140 ;  Folgent  de  prim. 
Smm.  7.)  Thosa  who  wen  bwied  wen  placed  in 
a  eoAn  (oron  or  lomhu)^  which  was  frequently 
madeofstona(Valer.  Max.il.  f  12;  AnreiVict 
dt  Hr.  JIL  42),  and  aometimea  of  the  Assian 
which  caam  from  Assoa  in  TNaa,and  which 
all  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the 
teeth,  in  40  days  (Plin.  H.  N.  ii  96,  xxxvi  27), 
wheaiee  it  was  eaUsd  .ymrenpfcipni.  This  name  was 
in  cearae  cf  time  applied  ta  any  kind  of  coAn  or 
tomb.  (Jw.  X.  172  ;  Dig.  84.  tit  1.  a.  18.  1 5  ; 
Orelli,  Imaer.  No.  194,  4482,  4554.) 

The  eorpaa  was  borni  on  a  pile  of  wood  (Mf« 
or  ngm).  Servins  {ad  Viy.  Am.  xi  185)  thus 
defines  the  difference  between  pfra  and  rqgma^ 
**  Plfra  est  lignornm  congeries  ;  fogma^  cum  jam 
arden  coeperit,  dicitor.**  This  pile  was  built  in 
the  farm  of  an  altar,  with  four  equal  sides,  whence 
we  find  it  called  an  aagmkri  (Viig.  Am,  vi  1 77) 
and  fimaria  ara.  (Ovid,  Triat.  ul  18.  21.)  The 
sides  of  the  pile  were,  according  to  the  Twelve 
Tables,  to  be  lefi  mugh  and  unpolished  (Cic  da 
Lap.  ii.  28) ;  but  wen  frequently  covered  with  dark 
leavea.  (Viig.  Jaa.  vi  215.)  Cymw  trees  wen 
sometimes  placed  befon  the  pile.  (  Virg.  Ovid,  /.  e. ; 
Sil  Ital.  X.  535.)  On  the  top  of  the  pile  the  corpse 
was  placed,  with  the  conch  on  whicn  it  had  been 
carried  (Tibnli  i  1.  61),  and  the  nearest  nlation 
then  set  fin  to  the  pile  with  his  fiu:e  turned  away. 
[Fax.]  When  the  flames  besan  to  rise,  various 
prrfiunes  wen  thrown  into  the  fin  (called  by 
Cicero  {L  &)  ammpiuom  raapenio}^  though  this 
practice  was  fivbidden  by  the  Twelve  Tables ; 
CUDS  of  oil,  ccnaments,  clothes,  dishes  of  food,  and 
otner  things,  which  wen  toppoeed  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  deceased,  wen  also  thrown  npon  the  flames. 
(Viiv.  ilea,  vi  225 ;  Stat  71e&.  vi  126  ;  Lucan. 
ix.  175.) 

The  ph^e  when  a  penon  was  burnt  was  called 
Buatumtj  if  he  was  afterwards  buried  on  the  same 
•pot  and  Vatrima  or  UBhinwm  if  he  was  buried  at 
a  diffennt  pUce.  (Festua,  t.  e.  hmatam.)  Penons 
of  property  frequently  set  apart  a  space,  surrounded 
by  a  wan,  near  their  sepulchres,  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  the  dead  ;  but  those  who  could  not  aflford 
the  space  appear  to  have  sometimes  phued  the 
funeral  pyrn  against  the  monuments  of  othera, 
which  was  frequently  forbidden  in  inscriptions  on 
monuments.  {Hme  mommteiito  natrimim  appHeari 
nom  licat^  Oruter,  755.  4.  656.  8 ;  Onlii,  4384, 
4385.) 

If  the  deceased  was  an  emperor,  or  an  illustrious 
general,  the  soldiers  manhed  (daemrabaMt)  three 
times  round  the  pile  (Viig.  Am.  xi  188  ;  Tacit 
Aim.  ii  7),  which  custom  was  observed  annually 
at  a  monument  built  by  the  soldien  in  honour  olF 
Druaus.  (Suet  C^ud,  1.)  Sometimes  animals 
wen  slaughtered  at  the  pile,  and  in  ancient  times 
captives  and  skves,  since  the  Manes  wen  supposed 
to  ha  food  of  Uood ;  but  aflarwarda  ghidiators, 
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called  BtutuarU,  were  hired  to  fight  round  the 
burning  pile.  (Serv.  ad  Virg,  Aen.  x.  519;  comp. 
Hor.  Sat,  u.  3.  85.) 

When  the  pile  was  burnt  down,  the  embers 
were  soaked  with  wine,  and  the  bones  and  ashes 
of  the  deceased  were  gathered  by  the  nearest  rela- 
tives ( Vii^.  Aen,  vL  226—228 ;  TibulL  i.  3.  6,  iii. 
2.  10 ;  Suet  Aug.  100),  who  sprinkled  them  with 
perfumes,  and  placed  them  in  a  vessel  called  uma 
(Ovid,  Ann,  iiL  9.  39  ;  feraiis  uma.  Tacit  Ann. 
iiL  1),  which  was  made  of  various  materials,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  individuals.  Most 
of  the  funeral  urns  in  the  British  Museum  are  made 
of  marble,  alabaster,  or  baked  clay.  They  are  of 
various  shapes,  but  most  commonly  square  or  round; 
and  upon  them  there  is  usually  an  inscription  or 
epitaph  (Hitdus  or  epUaphium),  beginning  with  the 
letters  D.  M.  S.  or  only  D.  M.,  that  is,  Dis  Man 
IBUS  Sacrum,  followed  by  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased, with  the  length  of  hb  life,  &c.,  and  also  by 
the  name  of  the  person  who  had  the  urn  made. 
The  foUowing  examples,  taken  from  urns  in  the 
British  Museum,  will  give  a  general  knowledge  of 
such  inscriptions.  The  first  is  to  Serullia  Zosimenes, 
who  lived  26  years,  and  is  dedicated  by  her  son 
Prosdecius ;  — 

D.M. 

Sbrvlliab  Zosimbni 

qvab  vixit  ann  xxvl 

Bbnb  merbn.  fecit 

Prosdbcivs  Filivs. 

The  next  is  an  inscription  to  Licinius  Successus, 
who  lived  13  years  one  month  and  19  days,  by  his 
most  luhappy  parents,  Comicus  and  Auriola :  — 

Di8.  Man. 

Co  MIC  vs.    ET 
AVRIOLA.    PaRBNTBS 

Infblicissimi 

LiCINIO  SVCCESSO. 
V.  A.    XIII.  M.  I.  D.  XIX. 

The  following  woodcut  is  a  representation  of  a 
•cpulchml  urn  in  the  British  Museum.    It  is  of  an 
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upright  rectangular  form,  richly  ornamented  with 
foliage,  and  supported  at  the  sides  by  pilasters.  It 
is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Cossutia  Prima.  Its 
height  is  twenty-one  inches,  and  its  width,  at  the 
base,  fourteen  inches  six-eighths.  Below  the  in- 
scription an  infimt  genius  is  represented  driving  a 
car  drawn  by  four  horses. 

After  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  deceased  had 
been  placed  in  the  urn,  the  persons  present  were 
thrice  sprinkled  by  a  priest  with  pure  water  from 
a  branch  of  olive  or  laurel  for  the  purpose  of  purifi- 
cation (Virg.  Aen,  vi.  229  ;  Serv.  ad  loc)  ;  after 
which  they  were  dismissed  %  the  praefieOy  or  some 
other  person,  by  the  solemn  word  Ilioet,  .that  is, 
ire  UceL  (Serv.  L  &)  At  their  departure  they  were 
accustomed  to  bid  farewell  to  the  deceased  by  pro- 
nouncing the  word  Vale,     (Serv.  L  e.) 

The  urns  were  placed  in  sepulchres,  which,  as 
already  stated,  were  outside  the  city,  though  in  a 
few  cases  we  read  of  the  dead  being  buried  within 
the  city.  Thus  Valerius,  Publicola,  Tubertus,  and 
Fabricius  were  buried  in  the  city ;  which  right 
their  descendants  also  possessed,  but  did  not  use. 
(Cic.  de  Leg.  iL  23.)  The  vestiil  riigins  and  the 
emperors  were  biiried  in  the  city,  according  to  Ser- 
vius  {ad  Virg.  Ae$i.  xi.  205),  because  they  were 
not  boimd  by  the  laws.  By  a  rescript  of  Hadrian, 
those  who  buried  a  person  in  the  city  were  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  40  aurei,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
fiscus  ;  and  the  spot  where  the  burial  had  taken 
place  was  confiscated.  (Dig.  47.  tit  12.  s.  3  §  5.) 
The  practice  was  also  forbidden  by  Antoninus  Pius 
(Clapitol.  Anton,  Pius,  12),  and  Theodosius  II. 
(Cod.  Theod.  9.  tit  1 7.  s.  6.) 

The  verb  eepelire,  like  the  Oreek  ^dfrrety,  was 
applied  to  every  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
(Flin.  H.  N.  viL  55)  ;  and  sepulcrum  signified  any 
kind  of  tomb  in  which  the  body  or  bones  of  a  man 
were  placed.  {Sqindcrum  est^  ubi  corpus  oseave 
hominis  condita  sunt.  Dig.  1 1.  tit  7.  s.  2.  §  5  ;  com- 
pare 47.  tit  12.  s.  3.  §  2.)  The  term  humare  wa» 
originally  used  for  burial  in  the  earth  (Plin.  /.  c), 
but  was  afterwards  applied  like  sepelire  to  any  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  dead  ;  since  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  custom,  after  the  body  was  burnt,  to 
throw  some  earth  upon  the  bones.  (Cic.  de  Leg. 
ii.  23.) 

The  places  for  burial  were  either  public  or  pri-^ 
vate.  The  public  places  of  burial  were  of  two 
kinds  ;  one  for  illustrious  citizens,  who  were  buried 
at  the  public  expense,  and  the  other  for  poor  citi- 
zens, who  could  not  aiford  to  purchase  ground  for 
the  purpose.  The  former  was  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins, which  was  ornamented  with  the  tombs  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  and  in  the  Campus  Esquilinus 
(Cic.  PhiL  ix.  7)  ;  the  latter  was  also  in  the  Cam- 
pus Esquilinus,  and  consisted  of  small  pits  or 
caverns,  called  puOculi  orputiculae  (Varr.  de  Ling. 
Lai.  V.  25.  ed.  Miiller ;  Festus,  s.  v.  ;  Hor.  Sal, 
i.  8.  10)  ;  but  as  this  place  rendered  the  neigh- 
bourhood unhealthy,  it  was  given  to  Maecenas, 
who  converted  it  into  gardens,  and  built  a  mag- 
nificent house  upon  it  Private  places  for  burial 
were  usually  by  the  sides  of  the  roads  leading  to 
Rome  ;  and  on  some  of  these  roads,  such  as  the 
Via  Appia,  the  tombs  formed  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted street  for  many  miles  from  the  gates  of 
the  city.  They  were  frequently  built  by  indivi- 
duals during  their  life-time  (Senec.  de  Brev.  Vii, 
20)  ;  thus  Augustus,  in  his  sixth  consulship,  built 
the  Mausoleum  for  his  sepulchre  between  the  Yi» 
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FUmima  and  the  Tiber,  and  planted  roond  H 
woodf  and  walks  for  pabUc  use.  (Suet  jIi^.  100.) 
The  heirs  were  often  ordered  by  the  will  of  the 
deceased  to  build  a  tomb  for  him  (Hor.  Sal,  ii  9. 
84  ;  Plin.  Bp.  tl  10)  ;  and  they  sometimes  did 
it  at  their  own  expense  (d*  suo\  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  recorded  in  the  inscription  on  funeral 
monuments,  as  in  the  following  example  taken 
firom  an  um  in  the  British  Museum  :— 

Dii8  Manibvs 

L.  Lbpidi  Epafhrai 

Patris  Optuii 

L.  Lbpidivs 

Mazimvs  F. 

Dm  Svo. 

Sepulchres  were  originally  caUed  Ituta  (Festus, 
«.  V.  Sepuierumy^  but  this  word  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  the  manner  mentioned  above  (p.  559,  b.). 
Sepulchres  were  also  frequently  called  Mommimta 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  it.  12.  §  3  ;  Ovid,  Met,  xiiL  524X 
but  this  term  was  also  applied  to  a  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  a  person  in  a  different 
place  from  where  he  was  buried.  (Festus,  a  v. ; 
Cic  pro  Seat,  67  ;  compw  Dig.  11.  tit  8.)  Comdi- 
toria  or  eomUiiva  were  sepulchres  under  ground, 
in  whftb  deed  bodies  were  placed  entire,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  those  sepulchres  which  contained 
the  bones  and  ashes  only.  They  answered  to  the 
Oredc  ^6y9to$f  or  ihr<f7ciior. 

The  tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly  built  of 
miirble,  and  the  ground  enclosed  with  an  iron 
railing  or  wall,  and  planted  round  with  trees.  (Cic 
€Md  /Vna.  iv.  12.  §  3  ;  Tibull.  iii.  2. 22  ;  Suet  Ner, 
S3.  60  ;  Martial,  I  89.)  The  extent  of  the  bury- 
ing ground  was  marked  by  Cippi  [Cippus].  The 
name  of  MaumUeumj  which  was  originally  the  name 
of  the  magnificent  lepalchre  erected  by  Artemisia 
to  the  memory  of  Mausolus  kii^  of  Caria  (Plin. 
H,  N.  xxxvi.  4.  §  9,  XXXV.  49  ;  OeU.  x.  18), 
-was  sometimes  given  to  any  splendid  tomb.  (Suet 
At^.  100  ;  Paus.  viil  16.  §  3.)  The  open  space 
before  a  sepulchre  was  called  forum  [Forum],  and 
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neither  this  space  nor  the  sepulchre  itsdf  could 
become  the  property  of  a  person  by  usucapion. 
(Cic  ds  Leg,  iL  24.) 

Private  tombs  were  either  built  by  an  individual 
for  himself  and  the  members  of  his  family  {eepuicra 
famiUaria)y  or  for  himself  and  his  heirs  {eepuicra 
hereditaria.  Dig.  11.  tit  7.  s.  6).  A  tomb,  which 
was  fitted  up  with  niches  to  receive  the  funeral 
urns,  was  odled  eotmmbairimm,  on  account  of  the 
resembhuice  of  these  niches  to  the  holes  of  a 
pigeon-hoase.  In  these  tombs  the  ashes  of  the 
freisdmen  and  slaves  of  great  families  were  fre- 
quently placed  in  vessels  made  of  baked  day, 
aslled  ollae,  which  were  let  into  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  within  these  niches,  the  lids  only  being 
seen,  and  the  inscriptions  placed  in  front  SevenQ 
of  these  columbaria  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome. 
One  of  the  most  perfect  of  them,  which  ym»  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1 822,  at  the  villa  Rufini,  about 
two  miles  beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  woodcut 


Tombs  were  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  according 
to  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  owner.  The  fol- 
lowing woodcut,  which  represents  part  of  the  street 
of  tombs  at  Pompeii,  is  taken  from  Maxois,  Pom" 
fWKMo, parti.  pU  1& 


All  these  tombs  were  nused  on  a  platform  of 
masonry  above  the  level  of  the  footway.  The  first 
building  on  the  right  hand  is  a  funeral  tridinium, 
which  presents  to  the  street  a  plain  front  about 
twenty  feet  in  length.  The  next  is  the  family 
tomb  of  Naevoleia  Tyche  ;  it  consists  of  a  square 
building,  containing  a  small  chamber,  and  from  the 
level  of  the  outer  wall  steps  rise,  which  support  a 
marble  cippus  richly  ornamented.  The  burial- 
ground  of  Nestacidins  follows  next,  which  is  smv 
ronnded  by  a  low  wall ;  next  to  which  comes  a 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  C.  Calventius 
Quietus.  The  bnildmg  is  solid,  and  was  not 
therefore  a  place  of  bunal,  but  only  an  honorary 
tomb.  The  wall  in  front  is  scarcely  four  feet 
high,  from  which  three  stepe  lead  up  to  a  dppus. 
The  back  rises  into  a  pediment ;  and  the  extreme 
height  of  the  whole  from  the  footway  is  about 
seventeen  fieet    An  unoccupied  space  mtervones 
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between  this  tomb  and  the  next,  which  bears  no 
inscription.  The  last  building  on  the  left  is  the 
tomb  of  Scaums,  which  is  ornamented  with  bas- 
reliefii  representing  ghutiatorial  combats  and  the 
hunting  of  wild  bMsts. 

The  tombs  of  the  Romans  were  ornamented 
in  various  ways,  but  they  seldom  represented  death 
in  a  direct  manner.  (Miiller,  JrtAdol.  der 
Kmut,  §  431  ;  Lessmg,  Wie  die  AUen  den  Tbd 
ffebildet  haben  f)  A  horseli  head  was  one  q£  the 
most  common  representations  of  death,  as  it  signi- 
fied departure  ;  but  we  rarely  meet  with  skeletons 
upon  tombs.  The  foUowinff  woodcut,  however, 
which  is  taken  from  a  bas-ruief  upon  one  of  the 
tombs  of  Pompeii,  represents  the  skektoo  of  a 
child  lying  on  a  heap  of  stones.  The  dress  of  the 
female,  who  is  stoopmg  over  it,  is  remaikable^  and 
is  still  preserved,  according  to  Masois,  in  the 
oountiy  amnd  Sora.    (Mazois,  Pos^.  i,  pi.  29.) 
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A  sepulchre,  or  any  place  in  which  a  person 
was  buned,  was  rdigumu;  all  things  which  were 
left  or  belonf(cd  to  the  Dii  Manes  were  rdigiotae  ; 
those  consecrated  to  the  Dii  Superi  were  called 
Sacrae.  (Oaius,  il  46.)  Even  the  place  in  which 
a  slave  was  buried  was  considered  religioius.  (Dig. 
II.  tit  7.  S.2.)  Whoever  violated  a  sepulchre 
was  subject  to  an  action  termed  aefmlcri  violaH 
actio.  (Dig.  47.  tit  12  ;  compare  Cic  TWe.  i.  12, 
de  Leg,  ii.  22.)  Those  who  removed  the  bodies 
or  bones  from  the  sepulchre  were  punished  by  death 
or  deportatio  in  insulam,  according  to  their  rank  ; 
if  the  sepulchre  was  violated  in  any  other  way, 
they  were  punished  by  deportatio,  or  condemna- 
tion to  the  mines.  (Dig.  47.  tit  12.  s.  1 1.)  The 
title  in  the  Digest  (11.  tit  7),  **  De  Religiosis  et 
Sumtibus  Funerum,**  &C.,  also  contains  much  curi- 
ous informatbn  on  the  subject^  and  is  well  worth 
perusaL 

After  the  bones  had  been  placed  in  the  urn  at 
the  funeral,  the  friends  returned  home.  They  then 
underwent  a  further  purification  called  9uffUio, 
which  consisted  in  being  sprinkled  with  water  and 
stepping  over  a  lire.  (Festus,  «.  v.  Aqua  ei  ignL) 
The  house  itself  was  also  swept  with  a  certain 
kind  of  broom  ;  which  sweeping  or  purificatioo  was 
called  exverrae^  and  the  person  who  did  it  everrio' 
tor,  (Festus,  «.  o.)  The  Dmioaleg  Ferine  were 
also  days  set  apart  for  the  purification  of  the 
fiunily.  (Festus,*.  «. ;  Cic.  de  Leg,  ii.  22.)  The 
mourning  and  solemnities  connected  with  the  dead 
lasted  for  nine  days  after  the  funeral,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  a  sacrifice  was  performed,  called  Novem- 
diale.     (Porphyr.  ad  Horat  Epod.  xviL  48.) 

A  feast  was  given  in  honour  of  the  dead,  but 
it  is  uncertain  on  what  day ;  it  sometimes  appears 
to  have  been  given  at  the  time  of  the  funeral,  some- 
times on  the  Novendiale,  and  sometimes  lata*. 
The  name  of  Silieermitim  was  given  to  this  feaat 
(Festus,  9.  v.);  of  which  the  etymology  is  un- 
known. Among  the  tombs  at  Pompeii  there  is  a 
funeral  triclinium  for  the  celebration  of  these  feasts, 
which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut 
(Mazois,  Pon^,  i  pi.  zx.)  It  is  open  to  the  sky, 
and  the  walls  are  ornamented  by  paintings  of  ani- 
mals in  the  centre  of  compartments,  which  have 
borders  of  flowers.  The  triclinium  is  made  of  stone, 
with  a  pedestal  in  the  centre  to  receive  the  table. 

After  the  funeral  of  great  men,  there  was,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  feast  for  the  friends  of  the  deceased, 
a  distribution  of  raw  meat  to  the  people,  called 
FieceraOo  (Liv.  viii.  22),  and  sometimes  a  public 
banquet  (Suet  JuL  26.)  CombaU  of  gUdiators 
and  other  games  were  also  frequently  exhibited  in 


honour  of  the  deceased.  Thus  at  the  funeral  of 
P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  had  been  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus,  raw  meat  was  distributed  to  the  people,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  gladiators  fought,  and  funeral 
games  were  celebrated  for  three  days  ;  at  the  end 
of  which  a  public  banquet  was  given  in  the  forum. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  46.)  Public  feasts  and  funeral  games 
were  sometimes  given  on  the  anniversary  of  fune- 
rals. Faustus,  the  son  of  Sulla,  exhibited  in 
honour  of  his  &ther  a  show  of  gladiators  several 
yean  after  his  death,  and  gave  a  feast  to  the 
people,  according  to  his  fiither*s  testament  (Dion 
Cass.  xxxviL  51 ;  Cic  pro  SulL  19.)  At  all  ban- 
quets in  honour  of  the  dead,  the  guests  were  dressed 
in  white.     (Cic.  e.  Vatim,  13.) 

The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  were  accustomed 
to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  reUtives  atVrtain 
periods,  and  to  offer  to  them  sacrifices  and  various 
gifts,  which  were  called  Inferiae  and  PamUaiia, 
The  Romans  appear  to  have  regarded  the  Manes  or 
departed  souls  of  their  ancestors  as  gods  ;  whence 
arose  the  practice  of  presenting  to  them  oblations, 
which  consisted  of  victims,  wine,  milk,  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  other  things.  (Viig.  Aem.  v.  77,  ix. 
215,  X.  519  ;  Tacit  HisL  il  95  ;  Suet  CaL  15  , 
Ner.  57  ;  Cic.  PkiL  I  6.)  The  tombe  were  some- 
times illuminated  on  these  occasions  with  lamps. 
(Dig.  40.  tit  4.  8.  44.)  In  the  latter  end  of  the 
month  of  February  there  was  a  fiostival,  called 
Feratia,  in  which  tifie  Romans  were  accustomed  to 
carry  food  to  the  sepulchres  for  the  use  of  the  dead. 
(Festus,  «.  9, ;  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lai,  vi.  13  ;  Ovid, 
Faat,  XL  565—570  \Z\cadAiL  viiL  14.) 

The  Romans,  like  ourselves,  were  accustomed  to 
wear  mourning  for  their  deceased  friends,  which 
appears  to  have  been  black  or  dark-blue  (a/ro) 
under  the  republic  for  both  sexes.  (Serv.  ad  Virg. 
^ot.  xL  287.)  Under  the  empire  the  men  con- 
tinued to  wear  black  in  mourning  (Juv.  x.  245), 
but  the  women  wore  white.  (Herodian.  iv.  2.) 
They  laid  aside  all  kinds  of  ornaments  (Herodian. 
L  e, ;  Terent  Heaut,  ii.  3.  47),  and  did  not  cut 
either  their  hair  or  beard.  (Suet  Jtd,  67,  Aug.  23, 
CaL  24.)  Men  appear  to  have  usually  worn  their 
mourning  for  only  a  few  days  (Dion  Cass.  IvL  43), 
but  women  for  a  year  when  they  lost  a  husband  or 
parent  (Ovid,  Faat.  iil  134  ;  Senec  Eput,  63, 
ConeoL  ad  Helv.  16.) 

In  a  public  nouming  on  account  of  some  signal 
cahunity,  as  for  instance  the  loss  of  a  battle  or  the 
death  of  an  emperor,  there  was  a  total  cessation 
from  business,  ciuled  JuetUimm.  [Justitium.]  In 
a  public  mourning  the  senators  did  not  wear  the 
latus  clavus  and  their  rings  (Liv.  ix.  7),  nor  the 
magistrates  their  badges  of  office.  (Tacit  Ann. 
iii.  4.) 

(Meursius,  de  Funere;  Stackelbeig,  Die  Graber 
der  NeUenen,  Berlin,  1837  ;  Kirchmann,<i0  fWen- 
bue  Romams;  Becker,  CkarHdee,  vol.  ii  pp.  166 — 
210,  GallMe,  vol.il  pp.  271—301.) 

FURCAf  which  properly  means  a  fork,  was  also 
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wkeoM  tiM  appellilaao  of  /wnifiHr 
i  Ban  at  a  tacm  of  icptoMh.  (Cic: 
rha  fuea  waa  aaed  in  tke  aadoit 


a  pMce  of  wood  ia  the  £»  U  tka  latlv  A,  whkh 
ma  pboed  opoa  tha  ahooklaB  of  tba  ofieadar,  whose 
handa  were  tied  to  it.  Slavaa  were  freqaentiy 
pnnbhed  in  tUa  way,  and  were  obliged  to  eairy 
abovt  tho  fiuca  wbaiofer  thej  want  (Donat.  ad 
TV.  Amdr,  iiL  5.  12  ;  Phtt.  OmeL  34  ~^* 
Oaiu  iL  6.  37)  ;  whanea  the 
waaappUod  to  a  nan  a»  a  tacm 
m  VmHau  6.)  The  fuea  waa  aaed  in  the  andent 
node  of  cnnilal  paniahiMnt  anong  the  Ronana ; 
the  criauiMU  waa  tied  to  it,  and  thisn  acoiuged  to 
dMth.  (Liv.i.26;  8aet.^«r.49.)  The^o£6afaai 
waa  alio  an  inafenuBent  of  pnniihmani,  iiafmHIing 
the  fniea ;  it  appeaia  to  hare  been  in  the  fcrni  of 
theletterlX.  (Plam.JMtaLii. 4.7, ^oii«IL  i  1.59.) 
Both  the  foica  and  patibolam  wen  alaa  eauplenred 
aa  croaaea,  to  whieh  cnaunals  ware  nailed  (aayWea 
mupmderm^  D%.  48.  tit.  13.  t.  6 ;  tit.  19.  a.  28. 
f  15  ;  tit.  19.  •.  38X  SoeLipaiM»^a«oiL 
FU'RCIFER.    [FuRCA.] 

FURICVSUa      (C9KATOB.] 

FURNUa.    [FonMAX.1 

FUROR.    [CUKATOB.] 

FURTI  ACTIO.    [FumruM.] 

FURTUM,  ^  thdtr  '»  one  of  thefnr  kinda  c£ 
delicto  which  were  the  foondation  of  obliaationea ; 
it  ia  alM  called  **  crimen."  Moveahk  thiaga  only 
eoold  be  the  objecto  of  fartaii  ;  fcr  the  finnidalent 
handling  {eomineiatio  /nmimiota)  of  a  thing  waa 
furtom,  and  eontiectotio  is  defined  to  be  **  looo 
moTere.**  But  a  bmui  aaight  coaunit  theli  without 
cairying  off  another  peiaon^  praMrty.  Thna  it 
waa  fartam  to  nae  a  thing  which  waa  depoaitad 
jdffimtmm).  It  waa  alio  fortom  to  nae  a  thing 
which  had  been  lent  for  uae,  in  a  way  diflerent 
fipom  thnt  which  the  lender  had  agreed  to ;  bat 
with  thia  foatification,  that  the  bonowar  moat  be- 
liere  thnt  he  waa  doing  it  againat  the  ownefli  oon- 
acat,and  that  the  owner  woold  not  eenaent  to  anch 
nae  if  he  waa  aware  of  it ;  for  dolua  malna  waa  an 
raw^tinl  ingredient  in  fnrtam.  Another  reqniaito 
of  fartnm  (I>ig.47.  tit  2.  a.  1)  iathe  *^lncri  iaciendi 
gratin,^  the  intention  of  appropriating  the  property, 
'i'hia  waa  otherwiae  expreaied  by  aaying  that  fnrtam 
^itnriatmi  in  the  intention  (/Wfmi  ee  q^teto  om&utit; 
or,«Mo  ^'hetrnfinramdi  mm  eommittUmrj  Gaina,  iL  50 ). 
It  waa  not  neoeaaary,  in  enter  toconatitvto  fnrtnm, 
that  the  thief  ahoald  know  whoae  property  the  thing 
waa.  A  pcnon  who  waa  in  the  power  of  another 
mighi  be  the  object  of  fortom.  (Inat  4.  tit  I.  f  9.) 
A  debtor  might  commit  fhrtnm  by  taking  n  thing 
which  he  had  given  aa  a  pledge  {fimori)  to  a  ere- 
ditor ;  or  by  taking  hia  prepeitjr  when  in  the  poa- 
leaaion  of  a  bona  fle  poaacaaor.  Thoa  then  might 
be  fnrtnm  either  of  a  moreable  thing  itaeli^  or  of 
the  nre  of  a  thing,  or  of  the  pomeaaien^  aa  it  ia  as- 
prcaaed.     (Inat  4.  tit  1.  §  1.) 

The  definition  of  fartam  in  the  Inatitatea  ia  rei 
contrectatio  fiandakiaa,  without  the  addition  of  the 
word  **  alienee."  Accordingly  the  definition  eon- 
priaea  both  the  caae  of  a  man  atealing  the  pnopettjr 
of  another^  and  alao  the  caae  of  a  man  atealing  hia 
own  property,  aa  when  a  man  frandnlently  takea  a 
moTcnble  thing,  which  ia  hia  property,  from  a  per- 
aoQ  who  baa  the  legal  poaaeiiion  of  it  Thia  latter 
caae  ia  the  **  fnrtum  poaaeauonii^**  The  definition 
in  the  Inatitatea  ia  not  intended  aa  a  daaaification 
of  thefi  into  three  distinct  kinda,  but  only  to  ahow 
by  way  of  example  the  extent  of  the  roraning  of  the 
%exm  Fmrtum.  Thia  ia  well  eiplained  by  Vangerow, 


ftc;  UL  pi  550.  Sea  ahai  Reb,  Da$ 
Oimimatrtekt  dtr  AiiMor,  p,  304. 

A  penen  might  coounit  fartam  by  aiding  in  a 
fartam,  aa  if  a  man  ahculd  joatle  you  m  order  to 
giTO  another  the  opportunity  of  taknig  your  money ; 
or  drire  away  your  aheep  or  cattle  in  order  tlmt 
another  might  ret  poaaeaaion  cf  them :  but  if  it 
wan  •done  maniy  in  a  aportive  way,  and  not  with 
n  view  ci  aiding  in  a  thef^  it  waa  not  fiirtuni, 
thoi^  there  might  be  in  auch  caae  an  actio  utilis 
nnder  the  Lex  Aqoilia,  which  gave  aoch  an  action 
even  m  the  caae  of  culpa.   [Damnum.] 

Fkrtom  waa  either  Manifestnm  or  Nee  Manifn- 
tnat  It  waa  cleariy  manifestnm  when  the  peraon 
waa  caught  in  the  act ;  but  in  Tarioua  other  eaaea 
there  waa  a  diffiBrence  of  opinion  aa  to  whether  the 
furtum  waa  maniieatum  or  not  Some  were  of 
opinion  that  it  waa  furtom  manifeatum  ao  long  aa 


the  thief  waa  engaged  in  oaiiying  the  thing  to  the 
place  to  which  1m  deaigned  to  cany  it :  and  others 


it  waa  fnrtum  manifestnm  if  the 
thief  waa  erer  Idnnd  with  the  stolen  thing  in  hia 
pnaaemion ;  but  thia  opinion  did  not  preraiL 
(Oaina,  iil  184  ;  Inst4.  tit  1.  1 3.)  That  which 
was  not  manilestnm  was  nee  manifrstnm.  Fiutam 
oonceptam  and  oblatam  were  not  nedea  of  theft, 
but  species  of  actioo.  It  was  called  oonoeptum 
furtum  when  a  stolen  thmg  was  sought  and  found, 
in  the  pwaence  of  witnesses,  in  Uie  possession  of  a 
penon,  who,  though  he  might  not  be  the  thief;  waa 
liable  toan  action  called  Furti  ConceptL  If  a  man 
gave  you  a  stolen  thing,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
found  (comcipenimr)  in  your  possession,  rather  than  in 
his,  this  was  called  Furtum  Oblatum,  and  tou  had 
an  action  Furti  Oblati  against  him,  even  if  he  was 
not  th»thie£  There  waa  also  the  action  Prohibiti 
Forti  againat  him  who  prerentod  a  perwn  from 
searehing  fiv  a  stolen  thing  (Jutium)  ;  for  the 
word  fnrtnm  signifies  both  the  act  of  theft  and  the 


for  furtum  manifestum  by  the 


thing  s 

law  of  the  TwoIto  Tables  waa  capitalis,  that 'is,  it 
affected  the  peraon'a  caput:  a  freeman  who  had 
committed  theft  was  fbgged  and  consigned  (odcto- 
imt)  to  the  injured  perMm  ;  but  whether  the  thief 
beeame  a  store  in  consequence  of  this  addictio,  or 
an  adjudicatas,  was  a  matter  in  disputo  among  the 
ancient  Romans.  The  Edict  subsequently  chwged 
the  penalty  into  an  actio  quadrunli,  both  in  the  case 
of  a  slare  and  a  freedman.  The  penalty  of  the 
Twelre  Tables,  in  the  case  of  a  furtum  nee  mani- 
festum, was  duplnm,  and  this  was  retained  in  the 
Edict :  in  the  caae  of  the  oonceptam  and  oblatum 
it  was  triplum,  and  this  also  waa  retained  in  the 
Edict  In  the  case  of  Prohibitum,  the  penalty  was 
quadruplum,  according  to  the  prorisions  of  the 
Edict ;  for  the  kw  of  the  TwoIto  Tables  had  af* 
fixed  no  penalty  in  this  ease,  but  merely  enacted 
that  if  a  man  would  seareh  for  stolen  property,  he 
must  be  naked  all  bnt  a  doth  round  hia  middle, 
and  must  hold  a  dish  in  his  hand.  If  he  fo&nd 
any  thing,  it  was  furtum  manifestum.  The  ab- 
surdity of  the  law,  says  Gaius,  is  apparent ;  for  if 
n  man  would  not  let  a  person  aearcfa  in  his  ordinary 
dress,  much  less  would  he  allow  him  to  search  un- 
dressed, when  the  penalty  woold  be  ao  much  more 
acTere  if  any  thing  waa  found.  (Compare  Orimm, 
Vou  d$rPoem0  aa  RtdUj  Zeitachrifk,  vol.  ii.  p.  91.) 
The  actio  fiirti  waa  giren  to  all  peraona  wno  had 
an  intereat  in  the  preaervation  of  the  thing  atolea 
(etfftu  imitrai  rem  talvam  eaas),  and  the  owner 
00  2 
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a  thing,  therefiire,  had  not  ncceiiarily  thif  action. 
A  creditor  might  hare  this  action  even  againat  the 
owner  of  a  thing  pledged,  if  the  owner  waa  the 
thieC  A  peieon  to  whom  a  thing  was  delivered  in 
order  to  work  npon  it,  as  in  the  cate  of  clothea 
given  to  a  tailor  to  send,  oonld  bring  thii  action 
against  the  thia^  and  the  owner  oonld  not,  for  the 
owner  had  an  aatiom  (^osoft')  against  the  tailor. 
But  if  the  tailor  was  not  a  solvent  penoa,  the  awner 
had  his  action  against  the  thie^  for  in  snch  case  the 
owner  had  an  intetest  in  the  ^ireservation  of  the 
thing.  The  nile  was  the  same  m  the  case  ot  earn- 
modatum  [Com modatdm].  Bat  in  a  case  of  de- 
positom,  the  depositee  was  under  no  obligation  for 
the  safe  custody  of  the  thing  (euttodiam  ptisitov), 
and  he  was  under  no  liability  except  in  the  ease  of 
dolus ;  consequently,  if  the  deposited  thin^  was 
stolen,  the  owner  alone  had  the  actio  fhrti.  A 
bona  fide  puichaaer  might  have  the  actio  furti, 
even  if  the  thing  had  not  been  delivered  to  him, 
and  he  were  consequently  not  dominus. 

An  impubes  might  commit  theft  (oUJ^otar  on'oMM 
yVrft),  if  he  was  bordering  on  the  age  of  pnboty, 
and  consequently  of  sufficient  capacity  to  under- 
stand what  he  was  doing.  If  a  person  who  was 
in  the  power  of  another  committed  lurtum,  the 
actio  forti  was  against  the  bitter. 

The  right  of  action  died  with  the  offending  per- 
son. If  a  peregrinus  committed  furtnm,  he  was 
made  liable  to  an  action  by  the  fiction  of  his  being 
a  Roman  citixen  (Oaius,  iv.  37) ;  and  by  the  same 
fiction  he  had  a  right  of  action,  if  his  property 
was  stolen. 

He  who  took  the  property  of  another  by  force 
was  guilty  of  theft ;  but  in  the  case  of  this  delict, 
the  praetor  gave  a  special  action  Vi  bononan  rap- 
torum.  The  origin  of  the  action  Vi  bonorum  rnp- 
torum  is  refeired  by  Cicero  to  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars,  when  men  had  become  accustomed  to  acts  of 
violence  and  to  the  use  of  arms  against  one  another. 
Accordingly,  the  Edict  was  originally  directed 
against  Uioee  who  with  bodies  of  armed  men 
{kominibtu  ormaHg  eoaetitque)  did  injury  to  the 
property  of  another  or  carried  it  off  (qmd  out 
rvpuernU  ami  damm  dedtrmt).  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  order  under  the  empire  the  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  arms  waa  less  needed,  and  the 
word  armaiiB  is  not  contained  in  the  Edict  as  cited 
in  the  Digest  (47.  tit  8).  The  application  of  the 
Edict  would  however  have  still  been  very  limited, 
if  it  had  been  confined  to  cases  where  numbers 
were  engaged  in  the  violence  or  robbery  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  jurists  discovered  that  the  Edict, 
when  properly  understood,  applied  also  to  the  case 
of  a  single  person  committing  damnum  or  carrying 
off  property.  Originally  the  Edict  comprehended 
both  tJMnaifi  and  bona  rapta,  and,  indeed,  damnum 
which  was  eflbcted  vi  homninibus  armatis  coac- 
tisqua,  was  that  Und  of  violence  to  the  repression 
of  whish  the  Edict  was  at  first  mainly  directed. 
Under  the  empire  the  reasons  for  this  part  of  the 
Edict  aeased,  and  thus  we  see  that  in  Ulpian*s 
tbne  the  action  was  simply  sailed  **  vi  bonorum 
raptoniBL*  In  the  InstitaUs  and  Code  the  action 
applies  to  robbery  only,  and  there  is  no  traee  of  the 
other  part  of  the  Edict  Th  is  instructive  illustration 
of  the  gradual  adaptation,  even  of  the  Edictal  kw, 
to  circunistanees  is  given  by  Savigny  (Zeittekrjfij 
vol.  V.  Ueber  Cicero  Pro  Tullio  und  die  Actio  vi  bo- 
norum Raptomre),  who  has  also  given  the  masterly 
emendation  of  Dig.  47.  tit.  8.  a  ^.  §  7,  by  Heise. 


FUSTUARIUM. 

The  objeet  of  the  furti  actio  was  to  get  a  penalty; 
as  to  the  thing  stolen  the  owner  codd  recover  it 
either  by  a  vindicatio,  which  was  available  against 
any  possessor,  whether  the  thief  or  another,  or  by 
a  oondictio,  which  was  available  against  the  thief 
or  his  heres,  though  he  had  not  the  possession. 
(Inst  4.  tit  1.  §  19.) 

The  strictness  of  the  old  law  in  the  case  of 
actions  of  theft  was  gradually  modified,  as  already 
shown.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if 
thefi  (yWfMa)  was  committed  in  the  night,  the 
thie^  if  caught  in  the  act,  might  be  killed :  and 
he  might  also  be  killed  in  the  daytime,  if  he  was 
caught  in  the  act  and  defended  himself  with  any 
kind  of  a  weapon  (ietum) ;  if  he  did  not  so  defend 
himself^  he  was  whipped  and  became  addictus,  if 
a  fireeman  (as  above  stated)  ;  and  if  a  sbive,  ho 
was  whipped  and  thrown  down  a  precipice. 

The  following  are  peculiar  kinds  of  actiones 
furti :  (1 )  Actio  do  tigno  juncto,  against  a  person 
who  employed  another  person'k  timber  in  his 
building;  (2)  Actio  arborum  furtim  caesamro, 
against  a  person  who  secretly  cut  wood  on  another 
perwu^  ground  ;  (3)  Actio  fiirti  adversas  nautas 
et  caupones,  against  naatae  and  cattpones  [Exaa- 
crroa],  who  were  liable  for  the  acts  of  the  men  in 
their  employment 

There  were  two  cases  in  which  a  bona  fide  pos- 
sessor of  another  perwn^s  property  could  not  obtain 
the  ownership  by  usucapion  ;  and  one  of  them  waa 
the  case  of  a  res  fiirtiva,  which  was  provided  for 
in  the  Twelve  Tablea.  The  Roman  Law  as  to 
Furtnm  underwent  changes,  as  appears  from  what 
hss  been  said ;  and  the  subject  requires  to  be 
treated  historically  in  order  to  be  fully  understood. 
The  work  of  Rein  {Da$  CSrimmalreehi  der  Rvmer) 
contains  a  complete  view  of  the  matter. 

(Gains,  ill  183—209,  iv.  I  ;  Gellius,  xl  18 ; 
Dig.  47.  tit  2  ;  Inst  4.  tit  1  ;  Dirksen,  UAtr- 
ddkt^  &e,  ppw  564 — 594 ;  Heinec.  SjfiUaff.  ed.  Hau- 
bold  ;  Rein,  Z>at  Rom.  Prtvatnekt^  p.  345  ;  Rem, 
Iku(>immalnektderRimer^y,29Z,)    [O.  L.] 

FU'SCINA  (rpfai»a),a  trident ;  more  commonly 
called  irid«M»j  meaning  trident  ttimubu^  because  it 
was  originally  a  three-pnmged  goad,  used  to  incite 
horses  to  greater  swifbiess.  Neptane  was  supposed 
to  be  armed  with  it  when  he  drove  his  chariot,  and 
it  thus  became  his  usual  attribute,  perhaps  with  an 
allusion  also  to  the  use  of  the  same  instrument  in 
harpooning  fish.  It  is  represented  in  the  cut  on 
p.  276.  (Hom.  IL  xii.  27,  Od.  iv.  506,  v.  292  ; 
Viig.  Cfeoiy,  L  13,  Am,  I  138,  145,  ii.  610  ; 
Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear,  L  36 ;  Philost  Imag.  ii.  14.) 
The  trident  was  also  attributed  to  Kerens  (Viig. 
Ami,  ii  418)  and  to  the  Tritons.  (Cic  de  NaL 
Dear,  il  85  ;  Mart  ^peeL  xxvl  3.) 

In  the  eontesto  of  gtodiators  the  Retuanme  was 
armed  with  a  trident  (Juv.  ii  148,  viii  203.) 
[GLADIATOa.]  [J.  Y.] 

FUSTUA'RIUM  (|»Aomnr(a)  was  a  a4iital 
punishment  inflicted  upon  the  Roman  soldiers  for 
desertion,  theft,  and  similar  crimes.  It  waa  ad- 
ministered in  the  following  manner: — When  a 
soldier  was  condemned,  the  tribune  touched  him 
slightly  with  a  stick,  upon  which  all  the  soldiers  of 
the  legion  fell  upon  him  with  sticks  and  stones, 
and  generally  killed  him  upon  the  spot  If  how- 
ever ne  escaped,  for  he  was  allowed  to  fly,  he  could 
not  return  to  his  native  country,  nor  did-any  of  his 
relatives  dare  to  receive  him  into  their  houses. 
(Polyb.  vi.  37  ;  compare  Liv.  v.  6.)    This  punish- 


FUSUS. 

t  eoBtiiiiied  to  be  inflicted  in  tlw  bier  timet  of 
the  repoUie  (Cic;  niip-  iii-  S)i 
cnmire.  (Tacit.  Amm,  iil  21.) 

Different  frea  the  fiielnMMun  wm  the 
Tcnio  Inetiiim,  which  wm 
inflicted  ander  the  enperon  upon  free  men,  hot 
onlj  thoee  of  the  lower  crdcn  (taMMorw,  Dig.  48. 
tit.  19.  s.  28.  S  2).  It  wu  a  lem  eereie  pmidi- 
ment  than  the  flogging  with  flagcUa,  which  pmiieh- 
ment  was  confined  to  tkTee.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  19. 
8.  )0  ;  47.  tit  10.  1.45.)     [Flaorum.] 

FUSUS  {irpaKTf\  the  spindle,  was  alwaja» 
when  in  nse,  accompanied  by  the  distsff  (eo^s, 
^^AajcdrifX  as  an  indispntable  part  of  the  same 
appaiatas.  (Grid,  M^iL  it.  220—229.)  The  wool, 
flax,  or  other  material,  haring  been  prepared  far 
spsnning,  and  haring  sometimea  been  djchd  (/edif«- 
fis  •Ipt  lx«^««  Hom.  OtL  ir.  )S5),  was  rolled 
into  a  ban  (roA^ pUmm$^  Hor.  JS>ii^  t.  IS.  14  ; 
Orid,  MiiL  ri,  1 9),  which  waa,  howerer,  saflkJend j 
loose  to  aDow  the  fibres  to  be  easily  drawn  out  by 
the  hand  of  the  spinner.  The  spper  part  of  the 
distaff  was  then  inserted  into  this  masa  ef  flax  or 
wool  (cobu  eomda,  Plin.  tf.  N.  rii.  74),  and  the 
lower  part  was  held  in  the  left  hsnd  under  the  left 
ana  in  soch  a  position  as  was  most  coorenient  fmr 
condaeting  the  operation  The  fibses  were  drawn 
ovt,  and  at  the  saaM  time  spimlly  twbted,  chiefly 
by  the  ose  of  the  fcre-finger  and  thomb  of  the  right 
hnnd(l«n^Aott  IAj^^  Eorm.  Ons<.  1414  ;;w^ 
doeto,  Claad.  dt  JPnA  Oml  177)  $  and  the  thread 
iJUmmy  ttmmtny  rW)  •»  pwdoced  was  weond  apoQ 
the  spindle  vatik  the  qaantity  waa  as  great  as  it 
would  carry. 

The  spindle  was  a  stisk,  10  or  12  inches  long. 
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haling  at  th«  top  a  slit  or  satch  (dbas,  ifpnrrpa^) 
in  which  the  thread  was  fixed,  so  that  the  weight 
of  the  spindle  nnght  ssntinnsliy  cairy  dawn  the 
thread  as  it  was  feimed.  Its  lower  extiemity  was 
inserted  into  a  snmll  wheel  called  the  whorl  (tior- 
tieeUmm\  made  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal  (see  wood- 
cat),  the  vse  of  which  was  to  keep  the  spindle 
mora  steady  aid  to  prooote  its  rotation :  tot  the 


spinner,  who  was  commonly  a  female,  every  now 
nd  thai  twirled  nmnd  the  spindle  with  her  right 
hand  (Herod.  ▼.  12  ;  Orid.  Met.  rl  22),  so  as  to 
twist  the  thread  still  more  completely  ;  and  when- 
erer,  by  its  continnal  prolongation,  it  let  down  the 
spindle  to  the  groond,  she  took  it  oot  of  the  slit, 
wound  it  upon  the  spindle,  and,  haring  replaced  it 
in  the  slit,  drew  out  and  twisted  another  length. 
An  these  circmnstanoes  are  mentioned  in  detail  by 
GatoHaa  (bar.  805—  819).     The  aoeompanying 


woodcut  is  taken  from  a  series  of  bas-reKefii  repre- 
senting the  arts  of  Minerra  upon  a  fr-iese  of  the 
Forum  Palladium  at  Rome.  It  shows  the  opera- 
tion of  spinning^  at  the  moment  when  the  wnman 
has  drawn  out  a  suflicient  length  of  Tarn  to  twist 
it  by  whirling  the  spindle  with  her  right  thumb  and 
fiire-finaer,  nd  prerkmsly  to  the  act  of  taking  it 
out  of  the  slit  to  wind  it  upon  the  bobbin  («V^) 
already  fcrmed. 

The  distaff  was  about  three  times  the  length  of 
the  spindle,  strong  and  thick  m  proportion,  com- 
monly either  a  stick  or  a  reed,  with  an  expansion 
near  the  top  fiw  hotdina  the  ball  It  was  some- 
times  of  richer  materius  and  ornamented.  Theo- 
critas  has  left  a  poem  (/tfpK.  zxviiL)  written  on 
iTory  distaff  to  the  wife  of  a  friend. 


Golden  spindles  were  sent  as  presents  te  ladies  of 
high  tank  (Hom.  Od,  It.  131  ;  Herod,  ir.  162)  ; 
and  a  golden  disUff  is  attributed  hr  Homer  and 
Pindar  to  goddesses,  and  other  females  of  remark- 
able dignity,  who  are  called  xpv'^dararei. 

It  was  usual  to  hare  a  basket  to  hoM  the  dis- 
taff and  spindle,  with  the  balls  of  wool  prepared 
for  spinning,  and  the  bobbins  already  spun.  (Bninck, 
AmaL  iL  12  ;  Ond,  AM,  iT.  10.)  [Calathus.] 

In  the  luial  districts  of  Italy  women  were  for- 
bidden to  spin  when  they  were  trarellinff  on  foot, 
the  act  being  considered  of  ctH  omen.  (Plin.  H.  M 
xxriiL  5.)  The  distaff  and  spindle,  with  the  wool 
and  thread  upon  them,  were  carried  in  bridal  pro* 
cessions  ;  an^  without  the  wool  and  thread,  toey 
were  often  suspended  by  females  as  offerings  of  re- 
ligions gratitude,  especially  in  old  age,  or  on  relin- 
quishing the  constant  use  of  them.  (P!in.  //.  M 
Tiii74.)  [Don ARIA.]  They  were  most  frequently 
dedicated  to  Pallas,  the  patroness  of  spinning,  and 
of  the  arts  connected  with  it.  This  goddeu  was 
herself  rudely  sculptured  with  a  distaff  and  spindle 
in  the  Trojan  Palladium.  (Apollod.  iil  12.  3.) 
They  were  also  exhibited  in  the  representations  of 
the  three  Fates,  who  were  oonceiTod,  by  their  spin- 
ning, to  determine  the  life  of  erery  man  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  by  singing,  as  females  usually  did 
whilst  they  sat  together  at  their  work,  to  predict 
his  future  lot    (CataU.  L  si)  [J.  Y.] 


GABINU9  CINCTUS.     [Tooa.] 

OAESUM.     [Hasta.] 

GA'LEA  (Kpdtw^poei,  K6py%,  ir^AirO,  a  helmet; 
a  casque.  The  helmet  was  origmallT  made  of  skin 
or  leather,  whence  is  supposed  to  haTO  arisen  its 
appelUtion,  irvWiy,  meaning  properly  a  helmet  of 
dog  skin,  but  applied  to  caps  or  helmets  made  of 
the  hide  of  other  anhnals  {raup^iii,  m8<fi|,  Honu 
IL  z.  258«  335  ;  ofyt ^  Od,  xxiv.  230  ;  Herod. 
riL  77  ;  compare  Kpdmi  vicOTtm,  Xen.  Anab.  r.  4. 
§  13  ;  palea  It^Mta^  Prop.  'tr.  11.  19),  and  CTen  to 
those  which  were  entirely  of  bronxe  or  iron  (irdy- 
XoAirot,  Od»  xriii.  377).  The  leathern  basis  of 
the  helmet  was  also  Tery  commonly  strengthened 
and  adorned  by  the  addition  of  either  bronxe  or 
gold,  which  is  expressed  by  such  epithets  as  x^- 
lefipTif,  t^xaXMos^  Xpvo'<^n«  Helmets  which  had  a 
metallic  basis  {Kpdni  x^^^^  ^^n.  Anab.  L  2.  S 
16)  were  in  Latin  properly  called  oattides  (Isid. 
Oriff,  xriii.  14  ;  Taat  Gtrnu  6  ;  Caesar,  B.  G,  iii. 
45),  although  the  terms  galea  and  catsU  are  often 
confounded.  A  casque  (oosm)  found  at  Pompeii 
is  preserred  in  the  collection  at  Goodrich  0>urt 
00  3 
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HefefbtdAhire.  (Skelton^  Emffraoed  JIUuL  i.  pi  44.) 
The  perfomtions  for  the  lining  and  exterior  border 
are  risible  along  its  edge.  A  aide  and  a  front 
view  of  it  are  presented  in  the  annexed  woodcat 


Two  casqaes  Tery  like  this  were  fished  up  frtnn  the 
bed  of  the  Alpheus,  near  Olympia,  and  are  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Hamilton.  (Dodwdl,  Tbur, 
ToL  il  p.  330.)  Among  the  materials  used  for 
the  lining  of  helmets  were  felt  (vZXss,  Horn.  IL 
X.  265)  and  sponge.     (Aristot  H,  A.  v.  16.) 

The  helmet^  especially  that  of  skin  or  leather, 
was  sometimes  a  mere  cap  conformed  to  the  shape 
of  the  head,  without  either  crest  or  any  other  orna- 
ment {i^ak6y  t«  jtoI  &\o^Mr,  JL  x.  358).  In  this 
state  it  was  probably  used  in  hunting  (^alsa  vena- 
toHa,  C.  Nep.  VaL  iii.  2.\  and  was  called  Karai- 
rv^  (Horn.  IL  L  e.\  in  Latin  CUDO.  The  pre- 
ceding woodcut  shows  an  example  of  it  as  worn  by 
Diomede  in  a  small  Greek  bronse,  which  is  also  in 
the  collection  at  Goodrich  Court  (Skdton,  L  a.) 
The  additions  by  which  the  external  appearance  of 
the  helmet  was  varied,  and  which  senned  both  for 
ornament  and  protection,  were  the  following :  — 

1.  Bosses  or  plates,  proceeding  either  bom  the 
top  (^dAof,  Hom.  IL  iiL  362)  or  the  sides,  and 
varying  in  number  from  one  to  four  (ifi^^aXas, 
htfid^s,  Horn.  IL  ▼.  743,  xi.  41 ;  Enstath.  odloc; 
Tcr^d^oAos,  IL  xii.  384).  It  is  however  very 
doubtful  what  part  of  the  helmet  the  ^d\os  was. 
Buttmann  thought  that  it  was  what  was  after- 
wards called  the  itmro5,  that  is,  a  metal  ridge  in 
which  the  plume  was  fixed  ;  but  Liddell  and  Scott 
(Lex.  fl.  V.)  maintain  with  more  probability  that 
the  ^dAof  was  the  shade  or  fore-piece  of  the  helmet; 
and  that  an  ift^i^aXos  helmet  was  one  that  had  a 
like  projection  behind  as  well  as  before,  such  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  representations  of  many  ancient 
helmets. 

2.  The  helmet  thus  adorned  was  very  commonly 
surmounted  by  the  crest  (erida^  \6^s,  Hom.  IL 
xxiL  316),  which  was  often^>f  hone-hair  (twrnvpis, 
/inro3d<r«m,  Hom.  IL  as, ;  ki^ttw  Itfcipoi,  Theocr. 
xxii  186  ;  hirtuta  ^ftiba^  Propert  iv.  11.  19),  and 
made  so  as  to  look  miposing  and  terrible  (Hom.  IL 
iiL  337  ;  Viig.  Am.  viiL  620),  as  well  as  hand- 
some. (/6.  ix.  365  ;  tHKixpos^  Heliod.  Aeth.  viL) 
The  helmet  often  had  two  or  even  three  crests. 
(Aesch.  Sep,  c,  Theb,  384.)  In  the  Roman  army 
of  later  times  the  crest  served  not  only  for  ocna- 
ment,  but  also  to  distinguish  the  different  centu- 
rions, each  of  whom  wore  a  casque  of  a  peculiar 
form  and  i^ypeanincew     ( Veget.  iL  1 3.) 

3.  The  two  cheek-nieces  (ftiksm&M,  Juv.  x.  134  ; 
wapayvoBilts^  EustatL  mILr,  743),  which  were 
attached  to  the  hehnet  by  hinges,  so  as  to  be  lifted 
up  and  down.  They  had  buttons  or  ties  at  their 
extremities  for  fiistening  the  helmet  on  the  head. 
(VaL  Flace.  vL  626.) 

4.  The  beaver,  5r  visor,  a  peculiar  form  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  alA&ris  t^im^cUcio, 
t.  e.  the  perforated  beaver.  (Horn.  IL  xL  353.) 
The  gladiators  wore  helmets  of  this  kind  (Juv. 
viiL  203),  and  specimens  of  them,  not  unlike  those 
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worn  in  the  middle  ages,  have  been  fmnid  at  Pom- 
peiL    See  the  wood-cut  to  Gladiatorxs. 

The  five  following  helmets  are  selected  fixim  an- 
tique gems,  and  are  engraved  ot  the  size  of  the 
ariginui.  [J.  Y.J 


GALERI'CULUM.  [Galbrus.] 
GALE'RUS  or  GALE'RUM,  was  originally 
a  covering  for  the  head  worn  by  priests,  espe- 
cially by  the  JUmm  dUtlk  (Gell.  x.  15 ;  Serv.  ad 
Vtrg.  Aem,  iL  683).  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
round  cap  n»de  of  leather,  with  its  top  ending  in 
an  apex  or  point  [See  cut  on  p.  1 02.]  The  word  is 
probably  connected  with  ^orfao,  a  helmet  In  course 
of  time  the  name  was  applied  to  any  kind  of  cap 
fitting  close  to  the  head  like  a  hehoset  (Viig.  Ae$t, 
vii.  688;  Vir^.  MmrwL  121 ;  Suet  Ner.  26.)  Galenu 
and  its  dimmutive  OaUfiaUmm  are  also  used  to 
signify  a  covering  for  the  head  made  of  hair,  and 
hence  a  wig.  (Jut.  Sot  tL  120,  with  the  Schoi.; 
Suet  Otk,  12 ;  Mart  xiv.  50.) 

GALLI,  the  priests  of  Cybele,  whoae  worship 
was  introduced  at  Rome  from  Phrygia,  in  B.C.  204. 
(Liv.  xxix.  10,  14,  xxxvL  36.)  The  GaUi  were, 
according  to  an  ancient  custom,  always  castrated 
{qMdome$^aemimaft$^9eMiviri,nmviri  meo  Jmumae)^ 
and  it  would  seem  that  impelled  by  .religions  fima- 
ticism  they  performed  this  operation  on  themselvet. 
(Juv.  vi.  512,  &C. ;  Ovid,  Fcm$L  iv.  237;  Martial, 
iiL  81,  xL  74  ;  Plin.  H.  AT,  xL  4S.)  In  their 
wild,  enthusiastic,  and  boisterous  rites,  they  re- 
sembled the  Corybantes  (Lucan.  L  565,  &c  ; 
compare  Hilaria),  and  even  went  further,  in  as 
much,  as  in  their  fury,  they  mutiUted  their  own 
bodies.  (Propert  iL  18.  15.)  They  seem  to  have 
been  always  chosen  from  a  poor  and  despised  chus 
of  people,  for  while  no  other  priesU  were  allowed  to 
beg,  the  Galli  (Jbmuli  Idaeae  matris)  were  allowed 
to  do  so  on  certain  days.  (Cic  de  Leg,  iL  9  and 
16.)  The  chief  priest  among  them  was  called  ar- 
chigallus.  (Semus,  ad  Am,  ix.  1 1 6.)  The  origin 
of  the  name  of  Galli  is  unoertahi  i  accordmg  to 
Festus  (f.  v,\  Ovid  (Fatt.  iv.  363),  and  others,  it 
was  derived  from  the  river  Gallus  in  Phrygia, 
which  flowed  near  the  temple  of  Cybele,  and  the 
water  of  which  was  fiibled  to  put  those  persons 
who  drank  of  it  into  such  a  state  of  madness,  that 
they  castrated  themselves.  (Compare  Plin.  H,  N. 
T.  33,  XL  40,  xxxL  2  ;  Herodian.  IL)  The  sup- 
position of  Hienmymus  {Cap.  Oteae^  4)  that  Galli 
was  the  name  of  the  Gauls,  which  had  been  given 
to  these  priests  by  the  Romans  in  order  to  show 
their  contempt  of  that  nation,  is  unfounded,  as  the 
Romans  must  have  received  the  name  from  Asia, 
or  firom  the  Greeks,  by  whom,  as  Suidas  (s.  e.)  in- 
forms us,  Gallus  was  used  as  a  common  noun  in 
the  sense  of  eunuch.  There  exisU  a  verb  galimt^ 
which  signifies  to  rage  {intanare^  baochari),  and 
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wkich  oecniB  m  €n«  of  the  fin^goMoti  of  Vwro 
(p. 273» ed.  Bi|k)  and  in  the  AmMop,  LaL^tLl 
pi  34,  «d.  Bttnuun.  [L.  &] 

GAHE'LIA  <7^i]|X(«).  TKe  ~ 
tries  of  Attica  poneaied  nurioiw  mceiie  to 
iatmden  fimn  eMamiiig  the  riffhte  of 
Among  other  icgnbtioM  it  was  ordained  that  eteiy 
bride,  pteviooa  to  her  manriaoe,  ihoold  be  intro- 
duced by  her  pannti  or  gnardiane  to  the  phiatria 
of  her  husband  (71^**^^  ^^  yernTirsf  CM-^^ir, 
Isaeoa,  <<9  i>Ti. /foerwIL  pp.  62, 65,  Ac :  ACSfftNi. 
HatrmL  p.  208  ;  Demosth.  &  EmbmL  p.  1312  and 
1320).  This  intrDdoction  of  the  yoimg  women 
vasaceompaaied  by  presents  to  their  new  phiatores, 
which  were  called  rivuiA^  (Siuda8,s.e.;  SchoL 
ad  Dmiu  c  EmbmL  ^  1312.)  The  women  were 
enraUed  in  the  lists  of  the  phiBtriea,and  this  enrol- 
ment was  also  called  ytifia^Jm,  The  prsssnU  seem 
to  have  eonsisted  in  a  feast  given  to  the  phnUores, 
and  the  phntoces  in  retnm  made  some  onerings  to 
the  gods  on  behalf  of  the  young  bride.  (PoUus, 
iii.  ^  Tiii  9,  28.)  The  aeeeptanee  of  the  preMnts 
and  the  permJssionto  enniU  the  bride  in  the  r^gisten 
of  the  phiatria,  was  eqniTalcnt  to  a  declaration  that 
she  was  eoniidered  n  true  dtiasn,  and  that  conse- 
qoently  her  childxcn  would  haTU  Iqptimate  claims 
to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  dtiiens.  (Uena. 
Leir.d.griekSkuimdL  §  100.  n.  1.) 

TofoiKim.  was  also  the  name  of  a  sacrifice  offered 
to  Athennon  the  day  prerious  to  the  mairiage  of  a 
giri.  She  was  taken  by  her  parents  to  the  temple 
of  the  goddess  in  the  Acropolis,  whcrs  the  offerings 
were  made  on  her  behal£  (Saidaa,  «.  v.  n^er^Xf  la.) 
The  plunlf  T^nAlai,  was  used  to  express  wed^ 
ding  solemnities  in  genctaL  (Lyeophron,<7b  jEVjfsi. 
M.M.V.)  [uaj 

GAM03  (7«i^5).  [MATmuioKiVM.] 
GA'MORI.  [GnoMoni.] 
GA'NEA.  [Caopona,  p.  259,  a.] 
OAUSAPA,  GAUSAPE,  or  GAUSAPUM, 
a  kind  of  thick  doth,  which  was  on  one  side  very 
woolly,  and  was  used  to  oover  tables  (HonU.  SaL 
iL  11  ;  LnciL  «yw  Pri$aim,  iz.  870),  beds  (MarL 
ziT.  147),  and  by  persons  to  wrap  themseWes  up 
after  takiiig  a  bath  (Petron.  28),  or  in  geneial  to 
protect  thcnselTes  against  lain  and  cold.  (Seneca, 
EpuL&$.)  It  was  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women. 
(Grid,  An  Awtat  ii.  300.)  It  came  in  use  among 
the  Romans  about  the  time  of  Augustus  (Plin. 
H.li.  Tin.  48),  and  the  wealthier  Romans  had  it 
made  of  the  finest  woo],  and  mostly  of  n  purple 
colour.  The  gansapum  seems,  howe-ver,  sometimes 
to  hare  been  made  of  linen,  but  iU  peculiarity  of 
having  one  side  mors  wooUy  than  the  other  always 
icomined  the  same.  (Mart  sir.  138.)  As  Martial 
(xiv.  152)  calls  it  goMmpa  qmadmiaf  we  have 
reason  to  suppose  that,  like  the  Scotch  plaid,  it  was 
always,  far  wbaterer  purpose  it  might  be  used,  a 
square  or  oblong  piece  of  doth.  (See  Bdttiger, 
Sabmtj  iL  pi  102.) 

The  word  ganmpa  is  also  sometimea  nsed  to  de- 
signate n  thiol  wig,  such  as  was  made  of  the  hnir 
of  Germans,  and  worn  by  the  frshionable  people 
at  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  emperors.     (Pet».StU, 
vi  46.)  Peinus  (Slot  iv.  38)  also  applies  the  word 
in  a  fignratiTe  sense  to  a  fiill  beard.         [L.  8.J 
GELEGNTEa    [TuBVa,  Gruk.] 
GBLGTOPGII  (yeAi«-e»oioO    [Paaabit!.] 
GENE'SIA.    [FuNva»pi558,a.] 
GE'NIUS.    See  Dki.  </ Gr.  md  Horn,  Bic 
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GENOS  (y40t\    [Tanua,  Gbbbk.] 

GEN&  This  word  contains  the  aame  element 
as  the  Latin  ^ea^uB,  and  gi^/O,  and  u  the  Gnek 
>^,os,  yi-ytf  oftmu  Ac*  and  it  primarily  signifies 
Am.  But  the  word  has  numerous  significations, 
which  have  dther  a  very  remote  connection  with 
thii  its  primaqr  notion,  or  perfaaos  none  atalL 

Gens  someUmes  signifies  a  whole  political  com- 
munity, as  Gens  Latinorum,  Gens  Campanorum, 
dec.  (Jut.  SaL  viiL  239,  and  Heinrich*s  note)  ; 
though  it  is  pcobable  that  in  this  application  of  the 
term,  the  notion  of  a  distinction  of  rsoe  or  stock 
is  implied,  or  at  least  the  notion  of  a  totality  of 
persons  distinguished  from  other  totalities  by  same- 
nem  of  language,  community  of  kw,  and  increase 
of  their  numbers  among  themsdves  only.  Cicero 
(prv  Aotto,  c.  13)  speaks  of  **•  Gentes  univenae  in 
aritatem  rsceptae,  ut  Sabinoruui,  Volsoorum,  Her- 
nicomm.**  It  is  a  consequence  of  such  meaning  of 
Gens,  rather  than  an  independent  meaning,  Uiat 
the  word  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  people 
simply  with  reference  to  their  territorial  limits. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  expression  Jus 
Gentium  is  explained  under  Jus. 

The  words  Gens  and  Gentiles  hare  a  spectnl 
meaning  in  the  system  of  the  Roman  law  and  in 
the  Roman  constitution.  Cicero  {Top.  6)  has  pre- 
senred  a  definition  of  Gentiles  which  was  given  by 
Scaevob^  the  pontifex,  and  which,  with  reference 
to  the  time,  must  be  conddered  complete.  Those 
were  Gentiles,  according  to  Scaevoh^  (1)  who  bore 
the  nme  name,  (2)  who  were  bom  of  freemen 
(tn^SMn),  (3)  none  of  whose  anoeston  had  been  a 
slave,  and  (4)  who  had  suffered  no  capitis  diminu- 
tio.  This  definition  contains  nothing  which  shows 
a  common  bond  of  union  among  gentiles,  except 
the  possession  of  a  common  name  ;  but  those  who 
had  a  common  name  were  not  gentiles,  if  the  three 
other  conditions,  contained  in  this  definition,  were 
not  applicable  to  them.  There  is  also  a  definition 
of  gentilis  by  Festas :  ~  *"  That  is  called  Gens 
Aelia  which  is  composed  (eoi^leUmr)  of  many 
lismiliae.  Gentilis  is  both  one  who  is  of  the  same 
stock  (jyentw),  and  one  who  is  called  by  the  same 
name  {mauii  momim)  %  as  Cindus  says,  those  are 
my  gentiles  who  are  called  by  my  name.** 

We  cannot  condode  any  thing  more  hom  the 
eomfieiimr  of  Festus  than  that  a  Gens  contained 
sevetal  fiuniliae,  or  that  severd  fcmiliae  were  com- 
prehended under  one  Gens.  Accordin^^  to  the 
definition,  persons  of  the  same  ymnw  (km)  werfr 
gentiles,  and  also  penons  of  the  same  name  were 
gentilea.  If  Festus  meant  to  say  that  all  persons 
of  the  nme  genus  and  nil  persons  of  the  same 
name  were  gentiles^  his  statement  is  inconsistent 


*  **  Gentilis  dicitor  et  ex  eodem  senere  ortns,  ei 
is  qui  simili  nomine  appellator.**  l^e  second  et  is 
sometimes  read  itf,  whicn  is  manifestly  not  the  right 
reading,  ta  the  context  shows.  Resides,  if  the 
words  **  sf  is  qui  simili  nomine  appellatnr,**  are  to 
be  taken  as  an  Ulostration  of  **ex  eodem  genera 
ortns,**  as  they  must  be  if  a<  is  the  true  rending, 
then  the  notion  of  a  eemmofi  name  is  viewed  as  of 
necessity  bebsg  contained  in  the  notion  of  eommoa 
Am,  whereas  there  may  be  common  kin  without 
common  name,  and  common  name  without  common 
kin.  Thus  neither  does  common  name  include  all 
common  kin,  nor  does  common  kin  include  all  con* 
mon  name  ;  yet  each  indndes  something  that  tl 
other  indudes. 

o  o  4 
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with  the  definition  of  the  Pontifez ;  for  penoni 
might  be  of  the  same  genus,  and  might  have  sus- 
tained a  capitis  diminutio  either  by  adoption  or 
adrogation,  or  by  emancipation :  in  all  these  cases 
the  genus  would  remain,  for  the  natniai  rehttion- 
ship  was  not  affected  by  any  change  in  the  juris- 
tical condition  of  a  person ;  in  the  cases  of  adoption 
and  adrogation  the  name  would  be  lost:  in  the  case 
of  emancipation  it  would  be  retained.  If  the  defi- 
nition of  Festus  means  that  among  those  of  the 
same  genus  there  may  be  gentiles;  and  among 
those  of  the  same  name,  gentiles  may  also  be  in- 
cluded, his  definition  is  true ;  but  neither  part  of 
the  definition  is  absolutely  true,  nor,  if  both  parts 
are  taken  together,  is  the  whole  definition  abso- 
lutely true.  It  seems  as  if  the  definition  of  gentiles 
was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty ;  for  while  the  pos- 
session of  a  common  name  was  the  simplest  genend 
characteristic  of  gentilitas,  there  were  other  condi- 
tions which  were  equally  essentiaL 

The  name  of  the  gens  was  genendly  characterised 
by  the  termination  eia  or  m,  as  Julia,  Cornelia, 
Valeria. 

When  a  man  died  intestate  and  without  agnati, 
his  fiuiilia  [Familia]  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  came  to  the  gentiles  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
lunatic  (/uriomu)  who  had  no  guardians,  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  lunatic  and  his  property  belonged 
to  the  agnati  and  to  the  gentiles ;  to  the  latter,  we 
may  presume,  in  case  the  former  did  not  exist. 

Accordingly,  one  part  of  the  jus  gentilitinm  or 
jus  gentilitatis  related  to  successions  to  the  pro- 
perty of  intestates,  who  had  no  agnatL  A  notable 
example  of  a  dispute  on  this  subject  between  the 
Claudii  and  Marcelli  is  mentioned  in  a  difficult 
passage  of  Cicero  (de  OraL  i.  39).  The  Marcelli 
claimed  the  inheritance  of  an  intestate  son  of  one 
of  the  liberti  or  freedmen  of  their  fiimilia  (tHrpe) ; 
the  Claudii  churned  the  same  by  the  gentile  rights 
igeiUe).  The  Marcelli  were  plebeians  and  be- 
longed to  the  patrician  Claudia  gens.  Niebuhr 
observes  that  this  daim  of  the  Chuidii  is  incon- 
sistent with  Cicero's  definition,  according  to  which 
no  descendant  of  a  fivedman  could  be  a  gentilis  ; 
and  he  concludes  that  Cicero  (that  is  Scaevola) 
roust  have  been  mistaken  in  this  part  of  his  defi- 
nition. Bat  it  must  be  observed  though  the 
descendants  of  freedmen  might  have  no  daim  as 
gentiles,  the  members  of  a  gens  might  as  such 
have  claims  against  them ;  and  in  this  sense  the 
descendants  of  fireedmen  might  be  gentiles.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  Marcdii  united  to  defend 
their  supposed  patronal  rights  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  sons  of  freedmen  against  the  claims  of  the 
gens  ;  for  the  law  of  the  Twdve  Tables  gave  the 
inheritance  of  a  freedman  only,  who  died  intestate 
and  without  heirs,  to  his  patron,  and  not  the  in- 
heritance of  the  son  of  a  freedman.  The  question 
might  be  this :  whether  the  law,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, gave  the  hereditas  to  the  gens  as  having  a 
right  paramount  to  the  patronal  right  It  may  be 
that  the  Marcelli,  as  bemg  included  in  the  Claudia 
gens,  were  supposed  to  have  merged  their  patronal 
rights  (if  they  really  existed  in  the  case  m  dispute) 
in  those  of  the  gens.  Whether  as  members  of  the 
gens,  the  plebeian  Marcelli  would  take  as  gentiles 
what  they  lost  as  patfoni,  may  be  doubted. 

It  is  generally  said  or  supposed  that  the  here- 
ditas which  came  to  a  gens  was  divided  among  the 
gentiles,  which  must  mean  the  heads  of  fiuniiiae. 
'^is  may  be  so ;  at  least  we  must  ennoeive  that 
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the  hereditas,  at  one  period  at  least,  must  have  been 
a  benefit  to  the  memben  of  the  gens :  Caesar  is 
said  (Sueton.  JuL  I)  to  have  been  deprived  of  his 
gentilitiae  hereditates. 

In  determining  that  the  property  of  intestates 
should  ultimately  belong  to  the  gens,  the  law  of 
the  Twdve  Tables  was  only  providing  for  a  case 
which  in  every  dvilised  country  is  provided  fior  by 
some  positive  bw  ;  that  is,  the  law  finds  some  rule  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  |auperty  of  a  person  who  dies 
without  having  disposed  of  it  or  leaving  those  whom 
the  law  reeogni£es  as  immediately  entitled  to  it  in 
case  there  is  no  disposition.  The  gens  had  thos  a 
relation  to  the  gentiles,  similar  to  that  which  sub- 
sists in  modem  states  between  the  sovereign  powa 
and  persons  dying  intestate  and  without  heirs  or 
next  of  kin.  The  mode  in  which  such  a  snocession 
was  applied  by  the  gens  was  probably  not  detw- 
mined  by  law ;  and  as  the  gens  was  a  kind  of 
juristical  person,  analogous  to  the  communi^  of  a 
civitas,  it  seems  not  unlikdy  that  originally  inhoit* 
anoes  accrued  to  the  gens  as  svol,  and  were  com- 
mon property.  The  gens  must  have  had  some 
common  property,  such  as  saoella,  &c  It  would 
be  no  d^cult  transition  to  imagine,  that  what 
originally  bdonged  to  the  gens  as  such,  was  in  the 
course  of  time  distributed  among  the  membtna, 
which  would  easily  take  place  wnen  the  fiuniiiae 
induded  in  a  gens  were  reduced  to  a  small  number. 

Then  were  certain  sacred  rites  (soons  gmHUiia) 
which  belonged  te  a  gens,  to  the  observance  of 
which  dl  the  members  of  a  gens,  as  such,  were 
bound,  whether  they  were  members  by  birth, 
adoption,  or  adrogation.  A  person  was  freed  from 
the  observance  of  saeh  sacra,  and  lost  the  privileges 
connected  with  his  sentile  rights,  when  he  lost  his 
gens,  that  is,  when  he  w«s  adrogated,  adopted,  or 
even  emancipated  ;  for  adrogation,  adoption,  and 
emandpation  were  aooompanied  by  a  diminutio 
capitis. 

When  the  adoption  was  firom  one  fiunilia  into 
another  of  the  same  gens,  the  name  of  the  gens  was 
still  retained  ;  and  when  a  son  was  emancipated, 
the  name  of  the  gens  was  stiH  retained  ;  anl  yet 
in  both  these  cases,  if  we  adopt  tlie  definition  of 
Scaevola,  the  adopted  and  emancipated  persons  lost 
the  gentile  rights,  though  they  were  also  freed  from 
the  gentfle  Imrdens  ($aera).  In  the  case  of  adop- 
tion and  ndrogatien,  the  adopted  and  adrogated 
person  who  passed  into  a  fimiilia  ef  another  gens, 
must  have  passed  into  the  gens  of  such  familia, 
and  so  mtist  have  acquired  the  rights  o€  that  gens. 
Snch  a  person  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio, 
and  its  effect  was  to  destroy  his  fermer  gentile 
rights,  together  with  the  tights  ef  agnatkm.  The 
gentile  rights  were  in  fiict  implied  in  the  rights  of 
agnation,  if  the  pater-familias  had  a  gens.  Conse- 
quently he  who  obtained  by  adrogation  or  adoption 
the  rights  of  agnation^  obtained  also  the  gentile 
rights  of  his  adopted  fiither.  In  the  case  of  adro- 
gation, the  adrogated  person  zenounoed  hii  gens  at 
the  Comitia  Curiata,  which  solemnity  might  also 
be  expressed  by  the  teHtm  **  sacra  detestari,**  for 
sacra  and  gens  are  often  synonymous.  Thus,  in 
such  case,  adrogation  on  the  part  of  the  adoptive 
fiither,  oorresponded  to  detestatio  sacrorum  on  the 
part  of  the  adrogated  son.  This  detestatio  sacro- 
rum is  probably  the  same  thing  as  the  sacrorum 
alienatio  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Orofor,  c.  42).  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  pontifices  to  look  after  the  due 
observatioa  of  the  gentile  sacra,  and  to  see  that 
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tliey  were  not  kit  (/V»Z)MM,cia»ftc)    Each 

ri  Memt  to  have  had  Hs  pecolnr  pliiM  (aaotBaai) 
the  celebration  of  tha  ncn  mtilitiBt  wkieh 
were  petfenned  at  itated  tunet.  Tha  «cn  gcod- 
Ihia,  as  already  obeerred,  wen  a  baiden  on  tha 
memben  of  a  gens  a»  wmeL  Tha  «aa  prirata  wcfa 
a  ehargt  «■  the  prapertj  of  aa  mdiTidvil ;  tha  two 
kbdaof  noB  were  thai  qvHo  dittinet 

According  to  Dionynaa  i^ii^  A^Mk  il  7),  tha 
curiae  were  respectiTny  nbdiTidad  nto  Deeadai  ; 
and  Niebnbr  aigaet  that  Decades  and  Oentas  were 
the  same.  Accordingly  each  of  the  threa  tribes 
contained  ten  cnriae  and  100  gaotas ;  and  the 
three  tribes  contained  SOO  gates.  Now  if  there 
ii  any  tmth  in  th^  tndition  of  this  original  dis- 
tribution of  the  potmhition  mto  tribes,  cnriaa  and 
gentes,  it  follows  toat  there  was  no  necessary  kin- 
ship among  those  fiunilies  which  belonged  to  a 
jrens»  any  more  than  among  those  fiunilias  which 
belonged  toonecoriiL 

We  know  nothing  bisloricaHy  of  tha  organisa- 
tion of  citA  society,  bat  wa  know  that  many  new 
political  bodies  hare  been  organised  oat  of  the 
materials  of  existing  political  bodies.  It  is  aseless 
to  conjecture  what  was  the  original  organisation  of 
the  Roman  state.  We  most  take  tha  tradition  as 
it  has  oome  down  to  ns.  The  tradition  is  not,  that 
fiuniliae  related  by  Mood  were  formed  into  gentes, 
that  these  gentes  were  formed  into  eariaa,  that  these 
curiae  were  formed  into  tribes.  8ach  a  tradition 
woald  contain  its  own  refntation,  fiir  it  intoWes 
the  notion  of  the  censtrnction  of  a  body  politic 
by  the  aggregation  of  fiunilies  into  miities,  and  by 
further  combinations  of  these  new  unities.  The  tn- 
dition is  of  three  fundamental  nuts  (in  whaterer 
manner  farmed),  and  of  tha  divisions  of  them  into 
smaller  parts.  The  smallest  political  dirision  is  gens. 
No  further  dirision  is  made,  and  thus  of  necessity, 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  component  parts  of 
to  consider  the  indiridnab  coi 


prised  in  it  or  the  heads  of  families.  According  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Roman  bw,  the  in- 
diridnals  amnge  themselves  into  faniliae  under 
their  rcspectire  patres-ftmiliae^  It  follows,  that  if 
the  distribution  of  the  people  was  effected  by  a 
dirision  of  the  larger  into  samller  puts,  there  could 
be  no  necessary  km  among  the  fiimiliae  of  a  gens  ; 
for  kinship  among  all  the  membere  of  a  gens  could 
only  be  effected  by  selecting  kindred  famiJiae,  and 
forming  them  into  a  gensi  If  the  gens  was  the 
result  of  subdirision,  3ie  kuiship  of  the  original 
memben  of  such  gens,  whenerer  it  existed,  must 
hare  been  accidentiU. 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  Romans  considered 
that  there  was  lunship  among  the  familiae  origin- 
ally included  in  a  gens.  Tet  as  kinship  was  eri- 
dence  of  the  righto  of  agnatio,  and  consequently 
of  gentils  rights,  when  there  bad  been  no  capitis 
diminntio,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  that  which  was 
eridence  of  the  rights  of  agnatio,  and  consequently 
of  gentile  rights,  might  1m  riewed  as  part  of  the 
definition  of  gentilis,  and  be  so  extended  as  to 
comprehend  a  supposed  kinship  among  the  original 
memben  of  the  gensi  The  word  gnu  itself  would 
also  fiirour  such  a  supposition,  especially  as  the 
word  ^miwi  seems  to  be  often  ui^  in  the  same 
sense.  (Cic.  pro  Balbo^  c.  14.)  This  notion  of 
kinship  appeare  also  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fiwt  of 
the  memboB  of  the  gens  being  distinguished  by  a 
common  name,  as  Cornelia,  Julia,  &c.  But  many 
ciitomftancca,  betides  that  of  a  common  origin. 
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may  hare  given  a  common  name  to  the  gentiles  ; 
and  indeed  then  seems  nothing  more  strange  mall 
the  gentiles  baring  a  common  name,  than  there 
bebig  a  casBBMrn  name  for  all  tha  memben  of  a 
curia  and  a  tribe. 

As  the  gentes  were  subdivisions  of  tha  three 
ancient  tribes,  the  ponulus  (in  tha  andsnt  sense) 
alone  had  gcotea,  so  that  to  ha  a  patrician  and  t; 
have  a  gens  were  synonyaMOS ;  and  thas  we  find 
the  expressisBs  gens  and  patricii  constantly  united. 
Yet  it  appeara,  as  in  the  caaa  already  dted,  that 

'  plebeian  familiae,  which  it 


tween  patricians  and  plebeiiins  before  there  waa 
cmmubium  between  them.  When  the  lez  was 
carried  which  established  eonnubinm  between  the 
plebs  and  the  patres,  it  waa  alleged  that  this 
would  confound  tha  gentile  righto  {jmm 
Liv.  iv.  1).  Before  this  coimubinm  ex- 
if  a  gentilis  married  a  woman  not  • 
gentilis,  it  followed  that  the  chiUran  could  not 
be  gentiles;  yet  they  might  retain  the  gentile 
name,  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  the  family  might 
be  gentiles  without  the  gentile  privileges.  Such 
mairiages  would  in  offset  introduce  confusion  t 
and  it  does  not  appear  how  this  would  be  increased 
^T  P^^  to  *  marriage  between  a  gentile  man, 
and  a  woomn  not  gentilis,  the  legal  character  of 
coimubittm  ;  tha  effect  of  the  legal  change  was  to 
pre  the  children  the  gcntilitas  of  their  father.  It 
IS  sometimes  said  that  the  effect  of  this  lex  was  to 
give  the  gentile  rights  to  the  plebs,  which  is  an 
absurdity ;  fiir,  according  to  tha  expression  of  Livy 
(iv.  4),  which  is  conformable  to  a  strict  principle 
of  Roman  kw,  **  patrsm  sequuntur  liberi,**  and  the 
children  of  a  plebeian  nmn  could  only  be  plebeian. 
Before  the  passing  of  this  lex,  it  may  be  infierred 
that  if  a  patrician  woman  married  out  of  her  gem 
(e  gente,  e  patribus  enupsit)  it  was  no  marriage  at 
all,  and  that  the  children  of  such  nmrriage  were 
not  in  the  power  of  theb  fioher,  and,  it  seems  a 
nuBssaiy  eoosequenee,  not  Ronmn  dtiaens.  The 
efliect  would  be  the  same,  aceotdii^  to  the  strict 
principles  of  Ronmn  kw,  if  a  pkbeiaa  married  a 
patrician  woman,  before  then  waa  eonnubinm  be* 
tween  them  ;  for  if  there  was  no  eonnubinm,  there 
was  90  legal  marriage,  and  the  o&pring  were  not 
citixens,  which  is  the  thing  eomplained  of  by 
Canuleius.  (Liv.  iv.  4.)  It  does  not  appear  then 
how  such  marriages  will  account  for  plebeian  fiHui- 
liae  being  eentained  in  patrician  gentes,  unless  we 
suppose  that  when  the  children  of  a  gentile  nmn 
and  a  plebeian  woman  took  the  name  of  the  father, 
and  followed  the  condition  of  the  mother,  they 
were  in  soaM  way  or  other,  not  easy  to  expkin, 
considered  as  dtiaens  and  plebeians.  But  if  this 
be  so,  what  would  be  the  status  of  tha  children  of 
a  patrician  woman  by  a  plebeian  man  ? 

Niebnbr  assumes  that  the  memben  of  the  gens 
(gentiles)  were  bonnd  to  assist  their  indigent 
fellows  in  bearing  extraordinary  burdens ;  but  this 
sss<'rfi<wi  is  founded  on  the  interpretatian  given  to 
the  words  raht  y4p*t  wpoa^iKmnms  of  DsMiysius 
(iL  10),  which  have  a  shnpler  and  more  obvious 
meaning.  Whatover  prebability  there  may  be  in 
the  assumption  of  Niebohr,  as  founded  on  the 
passage  above  dted,  and  one  or  two  other  pas- 
sages, it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  thing  demon- 
strated. 

A  hundred  new  memben  were  added  to  the 
senate  by  tha  first  Tarquin.    These  wen  the  n 
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presentatiyes  of  the  Lnoeres,  the  third  and  inferior 
tribe  ;  and  they  were  called  Patres  Minonim  gen- 
tium  (Liv.  i.  35).  See  the  cniioiu  letter  of  Cicero 
to  Paetoa  (ad  Fam.  ix.  21). 

If  the  gentes  were  such  lubdiviaions  of  a  curia, 
ai  already  Btated,  it  may  be  asked  what  ia  meant 
by  new  gentes  being  introduced  among  the  cnriaa, 
for  this  undoubtedly  took  place.  Tollos  Hostiliua 
incorporated  the  Julii,  Serrilii,  and  othen,  among 
the  Patriciif  and  consequently  among  the  curiae. 
The  Cbindii  were  a  Sabine  gens,  who,  it  was  said 
(LiT.  iy.  3),  were  received  among  the  patridi  after 
the  banishment  of  the  kings.  A  recent  writer 
(Ooettling)  attempts  to  temoTo  this  difficul^  b^ 
assuming,  according  to  his  interpretation  of  Diony- 
sitts  (it  7),  a  division  of  the  coriae  into  ten  decuriae, 
and  by  the  further  assumption  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  gentes  in  each  decoria.  Consistently 
with  this,  he  assumes  a  kmship  among  the  mem> 
ben  of  the  same  gens,  according  to  which  hypo> 
thesis  the  sereml  patres-fiuniliae  of  such  gens  must 
hare  descended,  or  cUimed  descent,  from  a  commoo 
ancestor.  Thus  the  gentes  would  be  nothing  more 
than  aggregates  of  kindred  fiuniliea,  and  it  must 
hare  been  contrived  in  making  the  diyisioa  into 
decuriae,  that  all  the  members  of  a  gens  (thus 
understood)  must  haye  been  included  in  the  same 
decuria.  But  to  assume  this,  b  nothing  more  than 
to  say  that  the  political  system  was  formed  by  be- 
ginning with  aggregations  of  fiuniliet ;  for  if  the 
ultimate  polidcu  division,  the  decuriae,  was  to 
consist  of  aggregates  of  gentes  (thus  understood), 
such  anangement  could  only  be  effwted  by  making 
aggregation  of  £unilics  the  basis  of  the  politicu 
system,  and  then  ascending  from  them  to  decuiJae, 
from  decuriae  to  curiae,  and  from  coriae  to  tribes  ; 
a  proceeding  which  is  inconsistent  with  saying  that 
the  curiae  were  subdivided  into  decuriae,  for  this 
mode  of  expression  implies  that  the  curiae  were 
formed  befioin  the  decnnae.  But  the  introduction 
of  new  gentes  is  ooneeivable  even  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  gens  beii^  a  mere  political  division. 
If  the  number  was  origmally  linuted,  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, which  was  always  in  a  state  of  progres- 
sive  change,  to  supnose  that  the  strict  rule  of  umi- 
tation  was  soon  neglected.  Now  if  a  new  gens  was 
introduced,  it  must  have  been  assimilated  to  the 
oid  gentes  by  having  a  distinctive  name  ;  and  if  a 
number  of  foreigners  woe  admitted  as  a  gens,  it  is 
conceivable  that  they  would  take  the  name  of  some 
distinguished  person  among  them,  who  might  be 
the  head  of  a  fiunily  consisting  of  many  branches, 
each  with  a  numerous  body  of  retameis.  And  this 
is  the  better  tradition  as  to  the  patrician  CUuidii, 
who  came  to  Rome  with  Atta  Claudiua,  their  head 
{gaUu  prmoep§\  nhtt  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
and  were  co-optated  (eoopiaH)  by  the  patres  among 
the  patricii ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that 
this  immigiating  body  was  reownised  as  a  Roman 
gens.  (Sueton.  7\b,  1 ;  Li  v.  ii  16.)  According  to 
the  tradition,  Atta  Claudius  received  a  tract  of  land 
for  his  dienU  on  the  Anio,  and  a  piece  of  burying- 
ground,  under  the  Capitol,  was  given  to  him  by 
the  state  (jmbUee),  Acooriiing  to  the  original  con- 
stitBtion  of  a  gens,  the  possession  of  a  common 
bnrying-phMe,  and  the  gentile  right  to  interment 
therein,  were  a  part  of  the  gentile  sacra.  (Cic. 
Ltff.  iL22  ;  VelL  Pat  iL  1 19  ;  Festns,  «.  v.  Cmeia; 
Idv.  iv.  3,  vl  40 ;  Virgil,  Am,  viL  706.  As  t> 
the  Ctena  Octavia,  see  Suetoniua,  Am^  2.) 
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It  is  probable  that  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
the  proper  notion  of  a  gens  and  its  rights  were  ill 
understood;  and  still  later,  owing  to  the  great 
changes  in  the  constitution,  and  the  extinction  of 
so  many  ancient  gentea,  the  traces  of  the  jus  gen- 
tilitium  were  nearly  efiaced.  Thus  we  find  that 
the  words  gens  and  fiunilia  are  used  indifferently 
by  later  writers,  though  Livy  carefully  distin- 
guishes them.  The  **  elder  Pliny  speaks  of  the 
sacia  Serviliae  fiuniliae ;  Macrobius  of  the  sacra 
fiuniliae  Claudiae,  Aemiliae,  Juliae,  Comeliae ;  and 
an  ancient  inscription  mentions  an  Aedituus  and  a 
Sacerdos  Sergiae  fiuniliae,  though  those  were  all 
well  known  ancient  gentea,  and  these  saoa,  in  the 
more  correct  language  of  the  older  writers,  would 
certainly  have  been  called  sacni  gentilitia.**  (Sa- 
vigny,  ZeUaekri/t^  dfce.  voL  iL  p.  385.) 

In  the  time  of  Oaius  (the  aoe  of  the  Antonines), 
the  jus  gentilitium  had  entirdy  fallen  into  disuse. 
(Gaius,  iii.  17.)  Thus  an  andent  institution, 
which  formed  an  int^jral  part  of  the  dd  constitu- 
tion, and  was  long  hdd  together  by  the  con- 
servative power  of  religious  rights,  gradually  lost  its 
primitive  charscter  in  the  changes  which  circum- 
stances impressed  on  the  form  of  the  Roman  state^ 
and  was  finally  extinguished. 

The  word  Gens  hu  recently  been  rendered  in 
English  by  the  word  House,  a  term  which  has  here 
been  pnrposdy  not  used,  as  it  is  not  necessary, 
and  can  only  lead  to  miiconoeption. 

The  subject  of  the  gens  is  discussed  with  great 
acuteness  both  by  Niebuhr  (Bom.  HuL  voL  L)  and 
bj  Maiden  {HuL  ofRom^  published  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge). 

The  views  of  Goettllng  are  contained  in  his 
Gtm^wikta  der  Rom,  StaaUoer/aumt^  Halle,  1840, 
and  those  of  Becker  mhiM Hamdbmek  d^ Romiaekm 
AUerAUmer  2ter  Theil,  Iste  Abth.  See  also  Sa- 
vigny,  Zeitaeirifl^  <£«.  vd.  ii.  p.  380,  &&,  and  Un- 
terholxner,  Zeitaekrift^  dx,  vd.  v.  p.  119.     [G.  L.] 

GENTILES.    [GxNa] 

GENTIL'ITAa    [G»Na.] 

GEO'MORI  (7i«Mw< ;  Doric,  rW^O  u  the 
name  of  the  second  of  the  three  classes  mto  which 
Theeeus  is  said  to  have  divided  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica.  (Plut.  7X««.  25  ;  Pollux,  viu.  HI.)  This 
class  was,  together  with  the  third,  the  hifuovpyoif 
exduded  from  the  great  dvil  and  priesUy  offices 
which  bdonged  exdusively  to  the  eupatrids,  so 
that  there  was  a  great  distinction  between  the  first 
and  the  two  inferior  classes.  We  possess,  how- 
ever, no  means  to  ascertain  any  partioilars  respect- 
ing the  reUtion  in  which  the  yutfiipoi  stood  to  the 
two  other  dasses.  The  name  may  either  signify 
independent  land-ownera,  or  peasanU  who  culti- 
vated the  lands  of  others  as  tenants.  The  ytwfjidpoi 
have,  accordingly,  by  some  writers  been  thought  to 
be  free  land-owners,  while  others  have  conceived 
them  to  have  been  a  class  of  tenants.  It  seems, 
however,  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  afiairs  in 
Attica,  as  well  as  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
name  ytmfiipoi  was  used  in  other  Greek  states,  to 
suppose  that  the  whde  dass  consisted  of  the  ktter 
onlj ;  there  were  undoubtedly  among  them  a  con- 
siderable number  of  freemen  who  cutivated  their 
own  lands  (Timaeus,  Olo$$ar.  «.  v.  TcmfUpoi ; 
Valckenaer  ad  Herod,  v.  77),  but  had  by  their 
birth  no  claims  to  the  righto  and  privileges  of  the 
nobles.  We  do  not  hear  of  any  political  distinc- 
tions between  the  y«tfUpoi  and  the  ivifuovpyot ; 
and  it  may  either  be  that  there  exiated  none  at  all. 
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or  if  then  were  any  onginBlly,  that  tkeygmdaaDy 
vanUhed.  Tki«  would  aooowit  ht  the  fret  that 
Diooyaiua  (il  8)  only  mitioiM  two  tbmm  of  At- 
tkai»;oDo  oonMpondiqg  to  the  Romm  patririaM, 
the  other  to  the  |rieheiaiii.  (Thiriwall,  Hi$torjf  «/ 
Gneet^  toI.  n.  pi  U  ;  Waehamth,  HdUmmkB 
A/Miiimmdmdt,  vol  L  p.  361, ^d  edit ;  Pktner, 
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p.  19  ;  Titnaon,  CfrML 
675 


/e— ej«Sp.575>Aft.) 

In  Saaoa  the  oaiae  ymftifat  was  appbed  to  the 
oli^tfchical  party,  eooaiating  of  the  wealthy  asd 
poweiAiL  (Thueyd.  rial  21 ;  Plot.  QaamL  Htm, 
p.303;  Miil]et,/>or.  iiil.  |4.)  laSyiaoMethe 
aristocntical  paity  waa  likewiie  called  yrnfi^i 
or  Y^i^poi,  in  oppotition  to  the  Bif^ief.  (Heiod.  viL 
155;  Heeych.  «.  «.  Fd^iepei;  MUllor,  Dor,  iil  4. 
§4;  GdUer,^6to«tfOrv.'^rao.  p.9.>    [L.&] 

GERA£RAB  or  OERARAB  (Y«f«H  «r  7«f^ 
pai),     [DiONTaLA,  pi  412,  k] 

OERANOS  {y^miw),    [HYroacHUiA.] 

GERMA'NL    [Cmnati.] 

GEROU'SIA  (T^pevria),  the  eoudl  of  eldm 
{y^fnwT9s\  was  the  naaae  of  the  Senate  in  noet 
Doric  stata*  and  was  eipedally  med  to  tigniiy  the 
Senate  at  Sparta.  In  connection  with  this  Mbject 
it  it  propoeed  to  gire  a  genefal  Tiew  of  the  Spartan 
eonatitiUion,  and  to  explain  the  iiinctiona  of  itt 
legialatife  and  adminiatmtiTe  elcmentiL  In  the 
later  agei  of  Spaitan  hialoiy  one  of  the  moot 
pfominent  of  theee  wae  the  eoUcfa  of  the  five 
epbon;  bat  as  an  neeonnt  of  the  Ephoralty  is 
given  in  a  sepaiate  article  (ErHoni],  we  shall 
confine  onr  inqoiries  to  the  kings,  the  y4pnnu  or 
cooncUlon,  and  the  ^wcX^la  or  assembly  of  Spar- 


L  Tie  Km^  The  kingly  aathority  at  Sparta 
was,  as  it  is  well  known,  eoeval  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Dorians  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
confined  to  the  descendants  of  Anttodemos,  one 
of  the  Heiacleid  leaden,  under  whoa«  according 
to  the  Spaitan  legend,  the  conquest  of  Laconia 
was  achjeved.  To  him  were  bom  twin  sons, 
Eiuysthenes  and  Piodes;  and  from  this  cause 
aitMO  the  diarchy,  or  dirided  royalty,  the  soto- 
reignty  being  always  shared  bv  the  representatiTes 
of  the  two  fiunilieo  which  cttimed  descent  from 
them  (Uerod.  ri.  52) ;  the  preoedenes  in  point  of 
hooonr  was,  however,  granted  to  the  older  manch, 
who  were  calJod  Agiads,  as  the  younger  house 
WBs  styled  Eniypontides  fran  certain  alleged  do- 
soendantt  of  the  twin  brotkcra.  (Niebuhr,  HiaL 
of  Horn.  ToL  i.  p.  356.)  Such  was  the  national 
legend ;  but  as  we  read  that  the  sanction  of  the 
Pythian  orscle  was  procured  for  the  arnmgement 
of  the  diarchy  (Herod.  L  ^),  we  may  conclude  that 
it  was  not  altogether  fbftuitous,  but  rather  the 
work  of  policy  and  design ;  nor  indeed  is  it  impro- 
bable that  the  nobles  would  gladly  avail  them* 
selves  of  an  opportunity  to  weaken  the  royal  au* 
thority  by  dividing  it 

The  descent  of  the  Spartan  kings  from  the  na- 
tional heroes  and  leaders  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  support  their  dignity  and  honour ;  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  firom  this  circumstance  partly  that  they 
were  considered  as  heroes,  and  enjoyed  a  certain 
rcUgions  respect.  (Xen.  Z>e  ibf».  Lac,  c  15.)  The 
hooonn  paid  to  them  were,  however,  of  a  simple 
and  heroic  character,  such  as  a  Spartan  might  give 
without  derogating  from  bis  own  dignity  or  for- 
getting his  self-respect  Thus,  we  are  told  that 
the  kings  united  the  character  of  priest  and  king. 


of  ZewUmnius  (Herod.  tL  56)  and 
the  Lacedaemonian  Zeus  befaig  filled  by  them ;  and 
that,  in  their  capacity  of  national  high  priests,  they 
officiated  at  all  the  public  sacrifices  onend  on  be- 
half of  the  slate.  {\mL,D9lUp,Ue,  15.)  Moreover 
the^  wen  amply  provided  with  the  means  for  ex- 
erasing  the  hetoM  virtae  of  hospitality;  lor  this 
pwpose^  paUic  or  doomin  lands  wcse  amigned  to 
them  in  tne  district  of  the  perioeci,  or  uoTindal 
subjectSi  and  certain  perquisites  belengea  to  them 
whenever  any  animal  was  shun  in  saoifiee.  Be- 
sides thisi  the  kings  were  entitled  to  various  pay- 
ments in  kind  («ar«r  T«r  rvfir  kah  r6ttmf  xoipov), 
that  they  might  never  be  in  want  of  victims  to 
sacrifics ;  ia  addition  to  which  they  received,  twice 
a  month  firom  the  slate,  an  V^Zsr  reAsMr,  to  be 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  then  senrcd  up 
at  the  royal  table.  Wncnever  also  any  of  the 
citiaens  made  a  pnblic  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  the 
kings  were  inriiea  to  the  feast,  and  honoured  above 
the  other  gncets :  a  double  portion  of  fiwd  was  given 
to  them,  and  the^  commenced  the  libations  to  the 
gods.  (Herod,  vi.  57.)  All  these  distmctions  are 
of  a  simple  and  antiquated  character,  and,  so  fitf  as 
they  go,  prove  that  the  Spartan  sovereignty  was  a 
continuation  of  the  heroic  or  Homeric.  The  dis- 
tinctions and  privileges  granted  to  the  king  as 
ler  of  the  lurces  in  war,  lead  to  the  same 
These  were  greater  than  he  enjoved 
He  was  guaided  by  a  body  of  100 
choeen  men,  and  bis  table  was  maintained  at  the 
public  expense :  he  mi|(ht  sacrifice  in  his  sacerdotal 
capacity  as  many  victims  as  he  chose  \  the  skins 
and  ImuJes  of  which  were  his  perquisites,  and  he 
was  amiAted  by  so  many  subordinate  officers,  that 
he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  except  to  act  as  priest 
and  strategua.  (Xea  MM  Bep,  Lac  14, 15 ;  Herod. 
VL  55.) 

The  accession  and  demise  of  the  Spartan  kings 
were  marked  by  observances  of  an  Oriental  charac- 
ter. (Herod,  vi.  58.)  The  former  event  was  sig- 
nalised by  a  remission  of  all  debts  due  from  private 
individuiJs  to  the  state  or  the  king ;  and  on  the 
death  of  a  king,  the  funeial  solemnities  were  cele- 
brated by  the  whole  community.  There  was  a 
general  mourning  for  ten  days,  during  which  all 
public  business  was  suspended :  horsemen  went 
round  the  country  to  cany  the  tidings,  and  a  fixed 
number  of  the  perioeci,  or  provincials,  was  obliged 
to  come  from  sll  parts  of  the  country  to  the  city, 
where,  with  the  Spartans  and  Helots,  and  their 
wives,  to  the  number  of  many  thousands,  they 
made  loud  lamentations,  and  proclaimed  the  virtues 
of  the  deceased  king  as  superior  to  those  of  all  his 
predecessors    (Herod.  L  «.) 

In  comparison  with  their  dignity  and  henoun, 
the  oonstitutional  powen  of  the  kings  wero  very 
limited.  In  fiict  tnev  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
possessed  any  ;  fiw  though  they  presided  over  the 
council  of  y4p9mt9  or  dpxaT^Wf  or  prineipet 
ssao/m,  and  tlie  king  of  the  elder  house  probably 
had  a  casting  vote*,  still  the  voice  of  each  counted 
for  no  more  than  that  of  any  other  senator :  when 
absent,  their  place  was  supplied  and  their  proxies 
tendered  by  toe  councillors  who  wen  most  nearly 
nlated  to  them,  and  therefore  of  an  Heracleid 
frmily.    Still  the  kings  had  some  important  prero- 

*  Dr.  Thirlwall  observes  that  this  supposition 
may  perhaps  reconcile  the  difiierenos  between  Herod, 
vi.  57.  and  Thncyd.  l  20. 
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gatiTef  ;  thus  tliej  had  in  common  with  other 
magistmtei  the  ngJU  of  addrening  the  public 
assembly ;  besides  tiiis,  they  sat  in  a  separate  coort 
of  their  own,  where  they  gare  judgment  in  all  cases 
of  heiresses  claimed  by  difiiarent  parties :  a  function 
formerly  exercised  by  the  kings  at  Athens,  but 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  Archon  Eponymns. 
(Herod,  vl  57.)  They  also  appointed  the  four 
Pythiatu  (n^ioi),  whose  duty  it  was  to  go  as  mes- 
sengers to  consult  the  god  at  Delphi.*  Adoptions  also 
took  place  in  their  presence,  and  they  held  a  court 
in  all  cases  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  roads ;  probably  in  their  ci4;)acity  of  generals, 
and  as  superintendents  of  the  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations.  (MUller,  Dor,  iil  6.  §  7.)  In 
foreign  af&ira,  indeed,  their  prerogatives  were  con- 
siderable :  thus  they  were  the  commanders  of  the 
Spartan  forces,  and  had  the  privilege  of  nominat- 
ing from  amongst  the  citizens,  persons  to  act  as 
*^  proxeni  **  or  protectors  and  entertainers  of  foreign- 
ers visiting  Sparta.  But  their  chief  power  was  in 
war  ;  for  after  they  had  once  crossed  the  borders 
of  Laconia,  in  command  of  troops,  their  authority 
became  unlimited.  They  could  send  out  and  as- 
semble armies,  despatch  ambassadors  to  collect 
money,  and  refer  those  who  applied  to  themselves 
for  justice  to  the  proper  officers  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  (Xen.  De  Rep,  Lac.  13 ;  Thuc  t.  60, 
viii.  5.)  Two  ephon,  indeed,  accompanied  the 
kings  on  their  expeditions,  but  those  magistrates 
had  no  authority  to  interfere  with  the  king's  opern- 
tions :  they  simply  watched  over  the  proceedings 
of  the  army.  (Xen.  /.  e.)  Moreover,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  kings  were,  on  their  return  home, 
accountable  for  their  conduct  as  generals  (Thucy  d.  v. 
63),  and  more  especially  after  die  increase  of  the 
ephoral  authority.  Their  military  power  also  was 
not  connected  with  any  political  functions,  for  the 
kings  were  not  allowed  to  conclude  treaties  or  to 
decide  the  &t«  of  cities,  without  communicating 
with  the  authorities  at  home.  (Xen.  fhU,  ii.  2.  §  1  ^ 
v.  3.  §  24.)  In  former  tunes  the  two  kings  had  a 
joint  command  ;  this,  however,  led  to  inconveni- 
ences, and  a  law  mu  in  consequence  passed  that 
for  the  future  one  only  of  the  two  kings  should 
have  the  command  of  the  army  on  foreign  expedi- 
tions.   (Herod,  v.  57.) 

II,  Tk»  y^powrta^  or  eomcU  (^  oUiers.  This 
body  was  the  aristocratic  element  of  the  Spartan 
polity,  and  not  peculiar  to  Sparta  only,  but  found, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  in  other  Dorian 
states,  just  as  a  fiovK-ti  or  democratical  council  was 
on  element  of  most  Ionian  constitutions. 

The  yfpmwla  or  ytfwtda  at  Sparta  included  the 
two  kings,  its  presidents,  and  consisted  of  thirty 
members :  a  number  which  seems  connected  with 
the  divisions  of  the  Spartan  people.  Erery  Dorian 
state,  in  fiut,  was  divided  into  three  tribes :  the 
Hylleis,  the  Dymanes,  and  the  Pamph^li,  whence 
the  Donans  are  called  rptxdZKt t,  or  thnce  divided. 
(Od.  xix.  174.)  The  tribes  at  Sparta  were  again 
subdivided  into  ittai,  also  called  ^patrputi  (MiUler, 
Dor,  iiL  5.  §  S),  a  word  which  signifies  a  union  of 
families,  whether  founded  upon  ties  of  relationship, 
or  formed  for  political  purposes,  irrespective  of  any 
such  connection.  The  obae  were  like  the  yiporr^s^ 
thirty  in  number,  so  that  each  oba  was  represented 
by  its  councillor:  an  inference  which  leads  to 
tlie  conclusion  that  two  obae  at  least,  of  the  Hyl- 
lean  tribe,  must  hate  belonged  to  the  royal  house 
of  the  Heradeids.    No  one  was  eligible  to  the 
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council  till  he  was  sixty  yean  of  age  (Plat.  Lj/aurg, 
26),  and  the  additional  qualifications  were  strictly 
of  an  aristocratic  nature.  We  are  told,  for  iu- 
Btanoe,  that  the  office  of  a  councillor  was  the  re- 
ward and  prize  of  virtue  (Aristot  Po^  iL  6.  §  15  ; 
Demosth.  e,  LepL  p.  489),  and  that  it  was  confined 
to  men  of  <Ustingnished  character  and  station 
(jcoAol  jc&ya00O* 

The  election  was  determined  by  vote,  and  the 
mode  of  conducting  it  was  remarkable  fiv  its  old- 
fiishioned  simplicity.  The  oompetiton  presented 
themselves  one  after  another  to  the  assembly  of 
electors  (Plat  Lyomrg.  26);  the  latter  testified  their 
esteem  by  acclamations,  which  varied  in  intensity 
according  to  the  popularity  of  the  candidates  for 
whom  they  were  given.  These  manifestations  of 
esteem  were  noted  by  persons  in  an  adjoining 
building,  who  could  judge  of  the  shouting,  but 
could  not  tell  in  whose  fiivour  it  was  given.  The 
person  whom  these  judges  thought  to  have  been 
roost  applauded  was  deduued  the  successful  candi- 
date. The  different  competitors  for  a  vacant  place 
offered  themselves  upon  their  own  judgment 
(Aristot.  PolU.  il  6.  §  18),  probably  always  firnn 
the  Md,  to  which  the  councillor  whose  {dace  was 
vacant  had  belonged ;  and  as  the  office  was  for  life, 
and  therefore  only  one  vacancy  could  (in  ordinary 
cases)  happen  at  a  time,  the  attention  of  the  whole 
state  would  be  fixed  on  the  choice  of  the  electors. 
The  office  of  a  councillor,  however,  was  not  only 
for  life,  but  also  irresponsible  (Aristot  P6UL  il  6), 
as  if  a  previous  reputation,  and  the  near  approach 
of  death,  were  considered  a  sufficient  guanntee  for 
integrity  and  moderation.  But  the  councillors  did 
not  always  prove  so^  for  Aristotle  (JL  e,)  tells  us 
that  the  members  of  the  Tcpotwia  received  bribes, 
and  frequently  showed  partiality  in  their  decisioniL 

The  fonctions  of  the  councillors  were  partly  de- 
liberative, partly  judicial,  and  partly  executive.  In 
the  disehai^  of  die  first  they  prepared  measures 
and  passed  preliminary  decrees  (Plut  Af^  il) 
which  were  to  be  laid  before  the  popular  assembly, 
so  that  the  important  privilege  cf  initiating  all 
changes  in  the  government  or  laws  was  yest^  in 
them.  As  a  criminal  court  they  could  punish  with 
death  and  civil  degradation  {irtfiia^  Xen.  De 
Rep,  Lao.  10.§2 ;  AristPoftit.  iil  \\  and  that, 
too,  without  being  restrained  by  any  code  of  writ- 
ten laws  (Aristot  PoUt,  IL  6),  for  which  national 
feeling  and  recognised  usages  would  ferm  a  suffi- 
cient substitute.  They  also  appear  to  haye  exer- 
cised, like  the  Areiopagus  at  Athens,  a  general 
superintendence  and  inspection  over  the  lives  and 
manners  of  the  citizens  {arbUri  et  magittri  diteipU- 
naspubUeaej  AuL  Oell.  xviiL  3),  and  probably  were 
allowed  **  a  kind  of  patriarehal  authority  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  ancient  usage  and  discipline.** 
(Thiriwall,  Hi$L  ofGreaee^  voL  L  p.  318.)  It  is 
not,  howeyer,  easy  to  define  with  exactness  the 
original  extent  of  their  functions ;  especially  as 
respects  the  last-mentioned  duty,  since  the  ephors 
not  only  encroached  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
king  and  council,  but  also  possessed,  in  yery  eariy 
times,  a  censorial  power,  and  were  not  likely  to 
permit  any  dmiinution  of  its  extent 

III.  The  iKKXiivia^  or  astembfy  of  Spartem 
/reemen.  This  assembly  possessed,  in  theory  at 
least,  the  supreme  authority  in  all  matters  aflPectinff 
the  general  interests  of  the  state.  Its  origimu 
position  at  Sparta  is  shortly  explained  by  a  rhetra 
or  ordinance  of  Lycuigus,  which,  in  the  fonn  of  an 
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ufade,  exhibits  tlie  principal  features  of  the  Spartan 
politj: — ''Build  a  temple,**  mys  the  Pythian 
god,  **  to  Hellanian  Zeos  and  HdUnian  Athena  ; 
diTide  the  tribes,  and  institute  thirty  obas  ;  ap- 
point a  eonneil  with  its  princes  ;  call  an  assembly 
{ianXXdi€ar)  between  Babyca  and  Knakion,  then 
make  a  motion  and  depart ;  and  let  there  be  a 
rwht  of  decision  and  power  to  the  people  **  (Mfty 
94Kvpid^  ^fur  jcai  Kpdros,  Plat  Lyauy,  6  ;  Mailer, 
Dor,  iiL  5.  §  8). 

By  this  ordinance  full  power  was  giren  to  the 
people  to  adopt  or  reject  whateyer  was  proposed 
to  them  by  &e  king  and  other  magistrates.  It 
was,  however,  found  necessary  to  define  this  power 
more  exactly,  and  the  following  clause,  ascribed  to 
the  knigs  Tbeopompos  and  Polydoms,  was  added 
to  the  original  rhetra,  **  but  if  the  people  should 
follow  a  crooked  opinion  the  elders  and  the  princes 
shall  withdraw  ••  {robs  •Kpwtvytvias  ffol  Vx>- 
y^raf  hiKo<rrvn\paa  ^luv),  Plutarch  {L  &)  in- 
terprets these  words  to  mean  **  That  in  case  the 
people  does  not  either  reject  or  approTe  in  toto  a 
measure  proposed  to  them,  the  kings  and  council- 
lors should  dissolre  the  assembly,  and  dechu«  the 
proposed  decree  to  be  inralid.**  According  to  this 
mterpretation,  which  is  confirmed  by  some  TerMs 
in  the  Eunomia  of  Tyrtaeus,  the  assembly  was  not 
competent  to  originate  any  measures,  but  only  to 
pass  or  reject,  without  modification,  the  bws  and 
decrees  proposied  by  the  proper  authorities :  a  limi- 
tation of  iu  power,  which  almost  determined  the 
character  of  the  Spartan  constitution,  and  justifies 
the  words  of  Demosthenes,  who  obserred  (e.  Lep. 
p.  489.  20),  that  the  ytprnwla  at  Sparta  was  in 
many  respects  supreme — Acow^nyf  iarl  rShf  woX. 
Xdr.  All  citizens  above  the  age  of  thirty,  who 
were  not  labouring  under  any  loss  of  franchise, 
were  admissible  to  the  general  assembly  or  Jh-t AAa 
(Plut.  Lj/emrg,  26),  as  it  was  called  in  the  old  Spar- 
tan dialect ;  but  no  one  except  public  magistrates, 
and  chiefly  the  ephors  and  kings,  addrnised  the 
people  without  being  spedally  called  upon.  (Mtil- 
ler.  Dor.  iii  4.  §  11.)  The  same  public  functionaries 
also  put  the  question  to  the  vote,  f  Thuc.  i.  80.  87.) 
Hrace,  as  the  magistrates  only  (rd  riXii  or  Vx<^) 
were  ^e  leaden  and  speakers  of  the  assembly, 
decrees  of  the  whole  people  are  often  spoken  of  as 
the  deeision  of  the  authorities  only,  e^ecially  in 
matten  rdating  to  foreign  aflairs.  The  intimate 
connection  of  the  ophon  with  the  assembly  is 
shown  by  a  phrase  of  veiy  frequent  occurrence  in 
decrees  (liSo(«  tots  4^6pou  icat  rg  iieitkii<ri^). 
The  medkod  of  TOting  was  by  acclamation ;  the 
place  of  meeting  between  the  brook  Knnkion  and 
the  bridge  Babyca,  to  the  west  of  the  city,  and  en- 
closed. (Plut  Z^Miy.  6.)  The  regular  assemblie9i 
were  held  every  full  moon ;  and  on  occasions  of 
emeigency  extraordinary  meetings  were  convened. 
(Herod.  viL  134.) 

The  whole  people  alone  could  proclaim  **  a  war, 
conclude  a  peace,  enter  into  an  armistice  for  any 
length  of  time  ;  and  all  negotiations  with  foreign 
states,  though  conducted  by  the  kings  and  ephors, 
could  be  ratified  by  the  same  authority  only.**  With 
regard  to  domestic  afiiurs,  the  highest  offices,  such 
as  magistracies  and  priesthoods,  were  filled  ^  by 
the  votes  of  the  people ;  a  disputed 
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the  throne  was  decided  upon  by  them  ;  changes  in 
the  constitution  were  proposed  and  explained,  and 
aU  new  laws,  alter  a  previous  decree  in  the  senate, 
by  them,**  (Mtiller,  Dor.  4.  |  9.) 


It  appears,  therefore,  to  use  the  words  of  Mttller, 
that  the  popular  assembly  really  possessed  the 
supreme  political  and  legislative  authority  at  Sparta, 
but  it  was  so  hampered  and  checked  by  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  that  it  conld  only  exert  its  au« 
thority  within  certain  prescribed  limits;  so  that 
the  government  of  the  state  is  often  spoken  of  as 
an  aristocracy. 

Besides  the  ixickn^a  whkh  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, we  read  in  later  times  of  another 
called  the  small  assembly  (Xen.  HelL  iil  S.  §  18), 
which  appears  to  have  been  convened  on  occa- 
sions of  emergency,  or  which  were  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  the  decision  of  the  entire 
body  of  citisens.  This  more  select  assembly  was 
probably  composed  of  the  tftauH^  or  superior  citi- 
tens,  or  of  some  class  enjoyinff  a  similar  prece- 
dence, together  with  some  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  state  [Eoclbti],  and  if,  as  appears  to  have 
been  the  case,  it  was  convened  more  frequently 
than  the  greater  assembly,  it  is  evident  that  an  ad- 
ditional restraint  was  thus  laid  upon  the  power  of 
the  hitter  (PkiloL  Muteum^  vol.  ii  p.  65),  the 
fimctbns  of  which  must  have  been  often  superseded 
by  it 

The  preceding  remarks  will  enable  us  to  decide 
a  question  which  has  been  raised,  what  was  the 
real  nature  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  ?  From 
the  expressions  of  (j^reek  writers,  eveiy  one  would 
at  once  answer  that  it  was  aristocratic  ;  but  it  has 
been  asserted  that  the  aristocracy  at  Sparta  was  an 
aristocracy  of  conquest,  in  which  the  conquering 
people,  or  Dorians,  stood  towards  the  conquered, 
or  Achaians,  in  the  relation  of  nobles  to  commons, 
and  that  it  was  principally  in  this  sense  that  the 
constitution  of  Sparta  was  so  completely  anti-popu- 
hir  or  oligarehical.  (Arnold,  Tkma,  Append,  il) 
Now  this  indeed  is  true  ;  but  it  seems  no  less  true 
that  the  Spartan  government  would  have  been 
equally  called  an  oligarchy  or  aristocracy  even  if 
there  nad  been  no  subject  dass  at  all,  on  account 
of  the  disposition  and  administration  of  the  sove- 
reign power  within  the  Spartan  body  alone.  The 
fiict  is,  that  in  theory  at  least,  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion, as  settled  by  Lycuigus,  was  a  decided  demo- 
cracy, with  two  hereditary  officers,  the  generals  of 
the  commonwealth,  at  its  head  ;  but  in  practice  (at 
least  before  the  encroachments  of  the  ephors)  it 
WBs  a  limited  aristocracy  ;  that  is,  it  woAed  as  if 
the  supreme  authority  was  settled  in  the  hands  of 
a  minority.  The  principal  circumstances  which 
justify  us  m  considering  it  as  such,  are  briefly  **  the 
restraints  imposed  upon  the  assembly,  the  exten- 
sive powen  of  the  councillors,  their  election  fox 
life,  their  irresponsibility,  the  absence  of  written 
biws,  of  paid  offices,  of  offices  determined  by  lot,** 
and  other  things  thought  by  the  Greeks  character- 
istic of  a  democracy.  Independent  of  which  we 
most  remember  that  Sparta  was  at  the  head  of  the 
oligarehical  interest  in  Greece,  and  always  sup- 
ported, as  at  Corcyra  and  Aigos,  the  oligarehical 
party,  in  opposition  to  the  democratic,  which  was 
aided  by  Athens.  In  fiwt  Dr.  Arnold  himself  ob- 
serves, that  even  in  the  relations  of  the  conquering 
people  among  themselves  the  constitution  was  for 
less  popular  than  at  Athens.  We  must,  however, 
bear  in  mind  that  the  constitution,  as  settled  by 
Lycurgus,  was  completely  altered  in  character  by 
the  usurpation  of  the  ephors.  To  such  an  extent 
was  this  the  case,  that  Plato  {Leg,  iv.  p.  718) 
doubted  whether  the  goyemment  at  Sparta  might 
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not  be  called  a  **  tyraimj,^  in  eoneeqnenoe  of  the 
cxtensiTe  powen  of  the  ephondty,  though  it  wm 
as  much  like  a  democracy  as  any  form  of  goreniment 
could  well  be  ;  and  yet,  he  adda,  not  to  call  it  an 
aristocracy  (t.  e.  a  goTemment  of  the  6piffTot\  is 
quite  absurd.  Moreorer,  Aristotle  {Polit,  ir.  8), 
when  he  enumerates  the  reasons  why*  the  Spartan 
government  was  called  an  oligarchy,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  relations  between  the  Spartans  and  their 
conquered  subjects,  but  obserres  that  it  received 
this  name  beoftuse  it  had  many  oligarchical  insti- 
tutions, such  as  that  none  of  the  magistrates  were 
chosen  by  lot ;  that  a  few  persons  were  competent 
to  inflict  banishment  and  death. 

Perhaps  the  shortest  and  most  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  is  contained  in 
the  following  observations  of  Aristotle  (PolU.  ii.  6) : 
—  Some  affirm  that  the  best  form  of  government 
is  one  mixed  of  all  the  forms,  wherefore  they  praise 
the  Spartan  constitution :  for  some  say  that  it  is 
composed  of  an  oligarchy,  and  a  monarchy,  and  a 
democracy — a  monarchy  on  account  of  the  kings, 
an  oligarchy  on  account  of  the  eoundllors,  and  a 
democracy  on  account  of  the  ephors  ;  but  others 
say  that  the  ephoralty  is  a  **  tyranny;  **  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  affirmed  tiiat  the  public 
tables,  and  the  regulations  of  daily  life,  are  of  a 
democratic  tendency.  [R,  W.] 

OERRHA  iy^^h)*  ^  Latin,  Cferrie^  properly 
signified  any  thing  made  of  wicker-work,  and  was 
especially  used  as  the  name  of  the  Persian  shields, 
which  Were  made  of  wicker-work,  and  were  smaller 
and  shorter  than  the  Greek  shields  (iunl  ^Unr(9a»r, 
y4i^  Herod,  vil  61,  ix.  61 ;  Xen.  Anab.  il  1.  §  6 ; 
Festus,  s.  vo,  eemMies,  perras). 

OLADIATO'RBS  (jwitoftdxoi\  were  men  who 
fought  with  swords  in  the  amphitheatie  and  other 
places  for  the  amusement  of  the  Roman  peofde. 
{Gladiator  etiyipti  in  oiwia,  popnh  tpeetamte^  pug- 
navit^  Quintil  Dedam,  302.)  They  are  said  to 
have  been  first  exhibited  by  the  Etruscans,  and  to 
have  had  their  origin  from  the  custom  of  killing 
slaves  and  captives  at  the  funeral  pyres  of  the  de- 
ceased. (Tertull.  ds  Speetae,  12  ;  Serv.  ad  Vity, 
Aen.  x.  519.)  [FuNua,  p.  559,  a.]  A  show  of 
gladiators  was  oUed  hmotw,  and  the  person  who 
exhibited  {edAat)  it,  ediior^  m»Mrator,  or  AmitmM, 
who  was  honoured  during  Uie  day  of  exhibition,  if 
a  private  person,  with  the  official  signs  of  a  magis- 
trate. (Capitol.  M.  Antom,  Fhilo$,  2'S ;  Flor.  iii. 
20  ;  Cic.  ad  AU.  ii.  19.  §  3.) 

Gladiators  were  first  exhibited  at  Rome  in  &  a 
264,  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  by  Marcus  and  Deci- 
mns  Brutus,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father.  (Valer. 
Max.  iL  4.  §  7  ;  Liv.  EpU,  16.)  They  were  at 
first  confined  to  public  funerals,  but  afterwards 
fought  at  the  funerals  of  most  persons  of  conse- 
quence, and  even  at  those  of  women.  (Suet  Jtd, 
26 ;  Spartan.  Hadr»  9.)  Private  persons  some- 
times left  a  sum  of  money  in  their  will  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  suck  an  exhibition  at  their  funerals. 
(Sen.  d6  Brw,  Vit,  20.)  Clombato  of  ffladiators 
were  also  exhibited  at  entertainments  (Athen.  iv. 
p.  153  ;  SiL  ItaL  xi.  51),  and  especially  at  public 
festivals  by  the  aediles  and  other  magistrates,  who 
sometimes  exhibited  immense  numbers  with  the 
view  of  pleasing  the  people.  (Cic.  pro  Mur,  18  ; 
ife  Qj^  it  16.)  [ASD1LB&]  Under  the  empire 
the  passion  of  the  Romans  for  this  amusement 
rose  to  its  greatest  height,  and  the  number  of 
gladiaton  who  fought  on  fome  occasions  appears 
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almost  incredible.  After  Tmjan^s  triamph  over 
the  Dacians,  there  were  more  than  10,000  ex- 
hibited. (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  15.) 

Gladiators  consisted  either  of  captives  (Yopisc 
PnA,  19),  slaves  (Suet  ViielL  12),  and  condemn- 
ed malefoctors,  or  of  finebom  citixens  who  fought 
voluntarily.  Of  those  who  wefe  condemned,  some 
were  said  to  be  condemned  ad  ifladimm,  in  which 
case  they  were  obliged  to  be  killed  at  least  within 
a  year  ;  and  others  ad  buLumy  who  might  obtain 
their  discharge  at  the  end  of  three  years.  (  Ulpian, 
OaUaL  Mat.  et  Ram.  L^.  tit  ii.  s.  7.  §  4.)  Free- 
men, who  became  gladiaton  for  hire,  were  called 
omeloraH  (Quint  I  e. ;  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  7.  58),  and 
their  hire  aawtorameateai  or  ^adiatorigm,  (Suet 
Tib.  7  ;  Liv.  xliv.  31.)  They  also  took  an  oath 
on  entering  upon  the  service,  which  is  preserved 
by  Petranius  (117). — ''In  verba  Enmolpi  sacra- 
mentom  junvimus,  uri,  vinciri,  verbenri,  ferroque 
necari,  et  qnicquid  aliud  Eomolpos  jnssisset,  tam- 
quam  legittmi  gladiaftores  domino  corpora  animas- 
que  religiosissime  addidmus.**  (Compare  Senec. 
jS)m«<.  7.)  Even  under  the  republic  free-bom 
citisena  fought  as  gladiators  (Liv.  xxviii.  21),  but 
they  appear  to  have  belonged  only  to  the  lower 
orders.  Under  the  empire,  however,  both  equites 
and  senators  liraght  in  the  arena  (Dion  Cass.  Il  22  ; 
Ivi.  25  ;  Suet  JmL  39  ;  Aug.  43  ;  Ner.  12),  and 
even  women  (Tadt  Amm.  xv.  32  ;  Suet  Dam.  4  ; 
Juv.  vL  250,  &C.  ;  Stat  Silv,  L  vL  53)  ;  which 
practice  was  at  length  forbidden  in  the  time  of 
Severua.  (Dion  Caas.  Ixxv.  16.) 

Ghidiators  were  kept  in  schools  (hidt^  where 
they  were  trained  by  persons  called  lamstas. 
(Suet  JmL  26  ;  Cic  pro  Bote.  Amer.  40  ;  Juv.  vi. 
216,  xl  8.)  The  whole  body  of  gUuliators  under 
one  lanista  was  frequently  called  /amiUa,  (Suet 
Awff.  42.)  They  sometimes  were  the  property  of 
the  lanistae,  who  let  them  out  to  persons  who 
wished  to  exhibit  a  show  of  gladiators ;  but  at 
other  times  belonged  to  citiiens,  who  kept  them 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  and  engaged  lanistae 
to  instruct  them.  Thus  we  read  of  the  ludus 
Aemilius  at  Rome  (Hor.  de  Art.  pott,  32),  and  of 
Caesar*s  Indus  at  Capua.  (Caes.  BM.  dv.  i.  14.) 
The  superintendence  of  the  ludi,  which  belonged 
to  the  emperors,  was  entrusted  to  a  person  of  high 
rank,  called  curator  or  procurator.  (Tacit  Awn.  xL 
35  ;  xiiL  22 ;  Suet  Ckd.  27  ;  Gruter,  Inaor.  p. 
489.)  The  gladiaton  fought  in  these  ludi  with 
wooden  swords,  called  rwisc.  (Suet  CaL  32, 54.) 
Great  attention  was  paid  to  their  diet  in  order  to 
increase  the  strength  of  their  bodies,  whence  Cicero 
{PkU.  ii  25)  speaks  of  ^  gladiatoria  totius  cor- 
poris firmitas.**  They  were  fed  with  nourishing 
food,  caIled^i2(MfKiA>ria  tagitM.  (Tacit  HiaL  ii.  88.) 
A  great  number  of  gladiaton  were  trained  at 
Ravenna  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the  place. 
(Strabo,  V.  p.  213.) 

Gladiaton  were  aometimea  exhibited  ai  the 
frmeral  pyre,  and  aometimea  in  the  forum,  but 
more  frequently  in  the  amphitheatre.  [Ampbi- 
THSATRUM.]  The  poTBon  who  waa  to  exhibit  a 
ahow  of  gladiaton  publiahed  some  days  before  the 
exhibition  bills  (tifteUi),  containing  the  number 
and  sometimes  the  names  of  those  who  were  to 
fight  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  il  8  ;  Suet  Com.  26.) 
When  the  day  came,  they  were  led  along  the 
arena  in  procession,  and  matched  by  pain  (Hor. 
Sat.  i  7.  20)  ;  and  their  swords  were  examined 
by  the  editor  to  see  if  they  were  sufficiently  shaip. 


GLADIATORES. 
(Dion  Cms.  IrriiL  3 ;  Suet.  TU,  9  ;  Lipthu, 
^jemn.  ad  Toe,  Anm.  iii.  97.)  At  fint  then  was 
a  kind  of  sham  battle,  called  praaluma^  in  which 
they  fought  with  wooden  sworda,  or  the  like  (Cic 
de  OroL  U.  78,  80  ;  Ovid,  An  AmaL  iii.  615  ; 
SeoticEpiMi.  117X  «m&  •^vwarda  at  the  eoimd  of 
the  tnimpet  the  real  battle  began.  When  a  gladi- 
ator was  woonded,  the  people  called  oat  habti  or 
ioe  kahei  ;  and  the  one  who  waa  TaatiQithed  low- 
ered his  anne  in  token  of  sabmiasioa.  His  fitte, 
howerer,  depended  upon  the  people,  who  pleased 
down  their  thombs  if  they  wished  him  to  be 
saved,  but  turned  them  up  if  they  wiahed  him  to 
be  kUled  (Hor.  £^,  I  18.  66  ;  Jot.  iii  86),  and 
ofdered  hin  to  reeetre  the  awoid  (/kmm  m»- 
pere),  which  giadiatora  uanallr  did  with  the 
greatest  firmaeaa.  (Cic  TWe.  L  17,  pn  Seal 
37,  pn>  MiL  «.)      If  the  life  of  a  Tanquished 

frr!i!*'  T5!53ite.***"»«l  ^  diacharge  lor 
that^dyj^Hliif^tlMUd  ..^^  ^M^  ^^ 

Vitioo  of  gkdialoti  mm 
lires  of  the  conquered 
.  kind  of  exhibition, 
J    ^ognatua.     (Soet 

I       to  the   Tictorioos 
lasnee,  a  gladiator, 
^  is  called  **  pluri- 
«.  firo  Rom,  Amur. 
iron.     (Jut.  yii. 
liator^  and  aome- 
-at  fiora  short  time, 
•vice  bj  the  editor  at 
v^ko  preaented  each  of 
i*^«B   aword  ;  whence 
I  w«re  called  Rmdiam, 
E<p.  i.  1,  2  ;  Buet  T^ 
a  waa  free  before  he 
entered  the  lodua,  he  became  on  hia  diacharge  free 
agun  ;  and  if  he  had  been  a  alave,  he  returned  to 
the  same  condition  again.    A  man,  howerer,  who 
bad  been  a  g^iator  waa  always  conaidered  to 
have  diagraeed  himself    and  conaequentl^  it  ap- 
pears that  he  could  not  obtain  the  equeatnaa  rank 
if  he  afterwarda  acquired   sufficient  property  to 
entitle  him  to  it  (Quint  L  e.)  ;  and  a  slave  who 
had  been  sent  into  a  Indus  and  there  manumitted 
either  by  his  then  owner  or  another  owner,  merely 
acquired  the  status   of  a  peregrmus  dediticius. 
(Gaius,  L  13.)    [Dsomcn.] 

Shows  of  gladktors  were  abolished  by  Constan- 
tiae  (Cod.  1 1.  tit  43),  but  app«tf  notwithstanding 
to  hare  been  generally  exhinited  till  the  time  of 
Honorius,  by  whom  they  were  finally  suppressed. 
(Theodoret  HUt.  Eede$.  t.  20.) 

Obdiators  were  divided  into  different  dasses, 
according  to  their  arms  and  different  mode  of 
fighting,  or  other  circumstances.  The  names  of 
the  most  important  of  these  classes  is  given  in 
alphabetical  order :  — 

AmdabcUoB  (Cic.  ad  Foul  til  10),  wore  helmeta 
without  any  aperture  for  the  eyea,  ao  that  they 
were  obliged  to  fight  blindfold,  and  thoa  excited 
the  mirth  of  the  apcctaton.  Some  modem  writera 
aay  that  they  fought  on  horaeback,  but  this  is 
denied  by  Orelll  (/jmct.  2577.) 

CkUervarii  was  the  name  given  to  gladiaton 
when  they  did  not  fight  in  pairs,  but  when  several 
fought  together.  (Soet  Avg.  46  ;  grregoHm  dimi- 
coates,  OU.  30.) 

Dimaeheri  appear  to  have  been  so  called,  be- 
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cane  they  fought  with  two  twcrds.  (Artemiod.  ii« 
83  ;  Orelli,  /aaor.  2584.) 

Eomitu  were  these  who  fought  on  horseback. 
(OieUi,  2569.  3577.) 

A'latrfoni  fought  final  chariots  like  the  Gauls 
and  Britons.  [EaasoA.]  They  are  frequently  men- 
tioned m  inacriptifloa  (Orelli,  3566.  2584,  &c) 

Fiatnlm  were  these  under  the  empire,  who  were 
trained  and  supported  from  the  fisinis.  (Capitol. 
Gof^.  33.) 

Hoplamaeii  appear  to  have  beea  those  who 
fought  in  a  complete  suit  of  armour.  (Suet  CaL 
3^  ;  Martial,  viii.  74  ;  Orelli,  2566.)  Lipsios  con- 
sadevs  them  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Sam- 
nites,  and  that  this  name  was  disused  under  the 
emperors,  and  hoplomachi  substituted  for  it 

Laqmmiorm  were  those  who  used  a  noose  to 
catch  their  adversariea.  (Uiod.  xviii.  56.) 

Afariiliani  were  those  who  fought  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  after  combats  with  wild  beasts  had 
taken  pbwe  in  the  morning.  These  gladiators  were 
very  slightly  armed.  (Senec.  E^nM,  7;  Suet  Claud. 
34  ;  Orelli,  2587.) 

MirmUomm  are  said  to  have  been  so  called  from 
their  having  the  image  of  a  fish  (aiomijr,  fiop" 
M^pM)  on  their  helmets.  (Festus,A  w,Reiiana.) 
Their  arms  were  like  those  of  the  Gauls,  whence  we 
find  that  they  were  also  called  GalU.  They  were 
usually  matched  with  the  retiarii  or  Thracians. 
(Cic  PkiL  iii.  12,  viL  6  ;  Juv.  viiL  200  ;  Suet 
CaL  32  ;  OreUi,  2566,  2580.) 

Ordimani  was  the  name  applied  to  all  the  reguUr 
gladiators,  who  fought  in  pairs,  in  the  ordinary 
way.  (Senec  EpitL  7 ;  Suet  At^,  45,  CuL  26.) 

Fothdatioii  were  such  as  were  demanded  by 
the  people  from  the  editor,  in  addition  to  those  who 
were  exhibited.  (Senec  /.  o.) 

Ptwfoeaiorea  fought  with  the  Samnites  (Cic  pro 
Sejit.  64),  but  we  do  not  know  any  thing  respect- 
nig  them  except  their  name.  They  are  mentioned 
in  inscriptions.  (Orelli,  2566.)  The  vpotoKdrm^ 
mentioned  by  Artemiodorus  (iL  32)  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  the  provocator. 

RtUanii  carried  only  a  three-pointed  huice,  called 
tridemMtg/kfeina  [Fu8ciNA],andanet  (rafe),  which 
they  endeavoured  to  throw  over  their  adveraaries, 
and  then  to  attack  them  with  the  fuacina  while  they 
were  entangled.  The  retiarios  was  dressed  in  a  short 
tunic,  and  wore  nothing  on  his  heod.  If  he  miised 
his  aim  in  throwing  the  net,  he  betook  himself  to 
flight,  and  endeavoured  to  .prepare  hb  net  for  a 
second  cast,  while  his  adversary  followed  him  round 
the  arena  in  order  to  kill  him  before  he  could  make 
a  second  attempt  His  adversary  was  usually  a 
secutor  or  a  mirmillo.  (Juv.  iL  1 43,  viii.  203  ;  Suet 
CaL  30  ;  OamL  34  ;  Orelli,  2578.)  In  the  follow- 
ing  woodcut,  taken  from  Winckelmann  {Mommm, 
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Jmi.  pL  197),  R  combat  u  represented  between  a 
retiarioB  and  a  mirmillo :  the  former  has  thrown 
his  net  oyer  the  head  of  the  latter,  and  u  proceed- 
ing to  attack  him  with  the  fiucina.  The  lanista 
gtands  behind  the  retiarioB. 

SaimmUt  were  ao  called,  because  they  were 
armed  in  the  same  way  as  that  people,  and  were 
particularly  distinguished  by  the  oblong  scntem. 
(Lit.  ix.  40  ;  Cic  pro  SexL  64.) 

SscKtom  are  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  so 
called  because  the  secutor  in  his  combat  with  the 
retiarius  pursued  the  bitter  when  he  fiuled  in  se- 
curing him  by  his  net  Other  writers  think  that 
they  were  the  same  as  the  tuppomHiiif  mentioned  by 
Martial  (▼.  24  X  who  were  gladiators  substituted  in 
the  place  of  those  who  were  wearied  or  were  killed. 
(Suet  CkiL  30 ;  Jut.  viiL  2 1 0.)  If  the  old  reading 
in  a  letter  of  Cicero^s  (ad  AU.  vii.  1 4)  is  correct, 
Julius  Caesar  had  no  less  than  500  secutores  in  his 
ludus  at  Capua  ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  we 
ought  to  read  teniorvm  instead  of  mcMlorum, 

StqjpotUitU,    See  S«CMtore$. 

Tkraea  or  Threoea  were  armed  like  the  Thra- 
cians  with  a  round  shield  or  buckler  (Festus,  «.  v, 
Tkra8eBt\  and  a  short  sword  or  dagger  (sioo,  Suet 
CaL  32),  which  is  called  fala  mpima  by  Juvenal 
(riil  20 1 ).  They  were  nsinlly  matehed,  as  already 
steted,  with  the  mirmillones.  The  woodcut  in  the 
next  column,  teken  from  Winckelmann  {L  e.),  re- 
presents a  combat  between  two  Thraoans.  A 
lanista  stands  behind  each. 

Paintings  of  gladiatorial  combats,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  sports  of  the  amphitheatre,  were  fitvourite 
subjecte  with  the  Roman  artists.  (Plin.  H.  N, 
xxzv.  33  ;  Capitol  Chrd,  3  ;  Vopisc.  Cktrin,  18.) 
Several  stetues  of  gladiators  have  come  down  to 
us,  which  are  highly  admired  as  works  of  art :  of 
these  the  most  celebrated  is  the  gladiator  of  the 


Boighese  collection,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Lourre,  and  the  dying  gladiator,  as  it  is  called,  in 
the  Capitoline  Museum.  Ohidiatorial  combats  are 
represented  in  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  tomb  of  Scau- 
rus  at  Pompeii,  and  illustrate  in  many  particulan 
the  brief  account  which  has  been  given  in  this 
article  of  the  several  classes  of  gladiators.  These 
bas-reliefii  are  represented  in  the  following  wood- 
cuts  from  Maaois  (Pomp.  L  pL  32).  The  figures 
are  made  of  stucco,  and  appear  to  have  been  mould- 
ed separately,  and  attached  to  the  plaster  by  pegs 
of  bronze  or  iron.  In  various  parte  of  the  finexe 
are  written  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
gladiators  belonged,  and  also  the  names  of  the  gla- 
diators themselves,  and  the  number  of  their  vic- 
tories. The  first  pair  of  gladiators  on  the  left  hand 
represente  an  equestrian  combat  Both  wear 
helmete  with  vizors,  which  cover  the  whole  fiwe, 
and  are  armed  with  spears  and  round  bucklers. 
In  the  second  pair  the  gladiator  on  the  left  has 
been  wounded  ;  he  has  let  fidl  his  shield,  and  is 
imploring  the  mercy  of  the  people  by  raising  his 
hand  towards  them.  His  antagonist  stands  be- 
hind him  waiting  the  signal  of  uie  people.     Like 


all  the  other  gUdiators  represented  on  the  frieze, 
they  wear  the  suUiffoeulum  or  short  apron  fixed 
above  the  hips.  The  one  on  the  left  appears  to  be 
a  mirmillo,  and  the  one  on  the  right,  with  an  ob- 
long shield  (sctttem),  a  Samnite.  The  third  pair 
consiste  of  a  Thxacian  and  a  mirmillo,  the  latter  of 


whom  u  defeated.  The  fourth  group  ooosisto  of 
four  figures  ;  two  are  secutores  and  two  retiarii. 
The  secutor  on  his  knee  appears  to  have  been  de- 
feated by  the  retiarius  behind  him,  but  as  the 
fuscina  is  not  adapted  for  producing  certain  death, 
the  other  secutor  is  called  upon  to  do  it      The 
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Rtiuias  in  the  dittanoe  is  probably  dettined  to 
fight  in  hit  turn  with  the  surviving  lecutor.  The 
but  groop  consisu  of  a  minniUo  and  a  Somnite  ; 
the  ktter  is  defeated. 

In  the  last  woodcnt  two  eombats  are  repre- 
■eoted.  In  the  first  a  Saoinite  has  been  cooqueied 
by  a  mirmillo ;  the  ibnner  is  holding  np  hu  hand 
to  the  people  to  implore  mercy,  while  the  latter 
apparently  wishes  to  become  his  enemy^s  execu- 
tidoer  before  receiving  the  signal  finom  the  people ; 
bat  the  lanista  holds  him  back.  In  the  other 
combat  a  mirmillo  is  mortally  wounded  by  a 
Samnic& 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  right  arm  of  every 
figure  u  protected  by  armonr,  which  the  left  does 
not  require  on  account  of  the  >hield.  [Bbstujui  ; 
VsNATia]    (LipsiuSySotemafia.) 

GLADIUS  iihos^  poeL  tfs^  ^d<ryworX  a 
sword  or  glaive,  by  the  Latin  poeto  called  mm** 
The  ancient  sword  had  generally  a  straight  two- 
edged  blade  (l^M^Kcx,  Hom.  IL  x.  256),  rather 
broad,  and  nearly  of  equal  width  from  hilt  to  point. 
Gladiators,  however,  used  a  sword  which  was 
curved  like  a  scimitar.  (Mariette,  AimaZ,  Na  92.) 
In  times  of  the  remotest  antiquity  swords  were 
made  of  bronze,  but  afterwards  of  iron.  (Eurip. 
PJkoen.  67,  629, 1438  ;  Virg.  Jen.  iv.  579,  rl  260, 
xiL  950.)  The  Greeks  and  Romans  wore  them 
on  the  left  side  (Sid.  ApoUin.  Carm.  2),  so  as  to 
draw  them  out  oi  the  sheath  {vagina,  KoKt^s)  by 
passing  the  right  hand  in  front  of  the  body  to  take 
hold  of  the  hilt  with  the  thumb  next  to  the  blade. 
Hence  Aeschylus  distinguishes  the  army  of  Xerxes 
by  the  denomination  of  fiax^tpo^^^^  l0pot  {Pen. 
56),  alluding  to  the  obvious  difference  in  their  ap- 
pearance in  consequence  of  the  use  of  the  Aokacmb 
instead  of  the  sword. 

The  early  Greeks  used  a  very  short  sword. 
Iphicrstes,  who  made  various  improvements  in 
armour  about  400  B.  c,  doubled  its  length  (Diod. 
XV.  44),  so  that  an  iron  sword,  found  in  a  tomb 
at  .\thens,  and  repreiented  by  Dodwell  (Tow,  L 
p.  443),  was  two  feet  five  inches  long,  including 
the  handle,  which  was  also  of  iron.  The  Roman 
sword,  as  was  the  case  also  with  their  other 
offensive  weapons,  was  laiger,  heavier,  and  more 
formidable  than  the  Greek.  (Floms,  ii.  7.)  lu 
length  gave  occasion  to  the  joke  of  Loitulus  upon 
his  son-in-law,  who  was  of  very  low  stature, 
**"  Who  tied  my  son-in-law  to  his  iword?*^  (Ma- 
croh.  Satttrm,  ii.)  To  this  Roman  sword  the 
Greeks  applied  the  term  ffvil^  (Arrian,  Tact.\ 
which  was  the  name  of  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  tame 
form  used  in  weaving  [Tbla].  The  British  glaive 
was  still  larger  than  the  Roman.  (Tac  Jff^.  36.) 
In  a  monument  found  in  London,  and  preserved 
at  Oxford,  the  glaive  is  represented  between  three 
and  four  feet  long.  (Mont&ufon,  Stifplem,  iv. 
p.  16.) 

The  principal  ornament  of  the  sword  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  hilt     [Capulus.] 

Gladiut  was  sometimes  used  in  a  wide  sense,  so 
as  to  include  Puoio.     (A.  GeU.  ix.  13.)     [J.  Y.] 

GLANDES.    [Fonda.] 

GNOMON  (7>^M««').    [HoROLOOiVM.] 

GOMPHL     [Via.] 

GORGYRA  (7«Ty^).    [Caeceil] 

GRADUS  (/S^/Mi),  a  $iep^  as  a  measure  of  length, 
was  half  a  pace  {pamu)  and  contained  2^  feet, 
Greek  and  Roman  respectively,  and  therefore  the 
Greek  fin/^  «>•  rather  more,  and  the  Roman 
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^nNfat  rather  less»  than  2^  feet  English.  (See  the 
Tables.)  [P.S.] 

GRADUS  COGNATIONIS.     [C^oonatl] 

GRAECOSTASIS,  a  pbM»  in  the  Roman 
fimim,  on  the  right  of  the  Comitium,  was  so  called 
because  the  Greek  ambassadors,  and  perhaps  also 
deputies  from  other  foreign  or  allied  states,  were 
allowed  to  stand  there  to  hear  the  debates.  The 
Graecostasis  was,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  like  privi> 
leged  scats  in  the  hall  of  a  parliamentary  assem- 
bly. The  Statiomea  Mmudpiorum,  of  which  Pliny 
speaks  {H.  N.  xvi.  44.  s.  86),  appear  to  have  been 
pUoes  allotted  to  municipals  for  the  same  purpose, 
n  hen  the  sun  was  seen  fi»m  the  Curia  coming 
out  between  the  Rostra  and  the  Graecostasis,  it 
was  mid-day  ;  and  an  aeoensus  of  the  consul  an- 
nounced the  time  with  a  clesr  loud  voice.  (Plin. 
H,  N.  viL  60,  xxxiil  1.  s.  6  ;  Cic.  «<  Q.  />.  il  1 ; 
Varr.  X.  L.  ▼.  155,  ed.  MUller  ;  Niebuhr,  HuL  </ 
AoNM,  voLiL  note  116.) 

GRAMMATEUS  {ypam^edsX  a  clerk  or 
scribe.  Among  the  grrat  number  of  scribes  em- 
ployed br  the  magistrates  and  governments  of 
Athena,  there  were  three  of  a  higher  rank,  who 
were  real  state-ofiicera  (Suidas,  s.  r.)  Their 
functions  are  described  by  Pollux  (viiL  98).  One 
of  them  was  appointed  by  lot,  by  the  senate,  to  serve 
the  time  of  the  administration  of  each  prytany, 
though  he  always  belonged  to  a  different  prytany 
from  that  which  was  in  power.  He  was  therefore 
called  ypofAftarehs  icarA  v|wrarffMH'.  (Demosth. 
e.  TimocraL  p.  720.)  His  province  was  to  keep  the 
public  records,  and  the  decrees  of  the  people  which 
were  made  during  the  time  of  his  office,  and  to  de- 
liver to  the  thesmothetae  the  decrees  of  the  senate. 
(Demosth.  L  e,)  Demosthenes  m  another  passage 
{de  FaU,  Leg,  p.  381)  states  that  the  public  docn* 
ments,  which  were  deposited  in  the  Metroon,  were 
in  the  keeping  of  a  public  slave  ;  whence  we  must 
suppose  with  Schdmann  {de  ComiL  p.  302,  truisl.) 
that  this  servant,  whose  office  was  probably  for  life, 
was  under  the  ypofiftartis,  and  was  his  assistant 
Previous  to  the  arehonship  of  Eudeides,  the  name 
of  this  scribe  was  attacoed  to  the  beginning  of 
every  decree  of  the  people  (Schdmann,  pw  132,  dec; 
compare  Doulx)  ;  and  the  name  of  the  ypofifiare^ 
who  officiated  during  the  administration  of  the 
first  prytany  in  a  year  was,  like  that  of  the  arehon 
eponymus,  used  to  designato  the  year. 

The  second  ype^tfuiTeis  was  elected  by  the 
senate,  by  x*<P^^*'^<^  >nd  was  entrusted  with 
the  custody  of  the  laws  {M  robs  y6fjutvs,  Pollux, 
L  e. ;  Demosth.  «.  TimocraL  p.  713  ;  <i0  Coron,  p. 
238).  His  usual  name  was  ypofA/iartht  rri$  fiouKijs, 
but  in  inscriptions  he  is  also  called  ypoftfiarebs  riv 
0ov\*vrmy  (Bockh,  PtUd.  Earn,  p.  185,  2d  ediL). 
Further  particulars  concerning  his  office  are  not 
known. 

A  third  ypofAfAorevs  was  called  ypafifiarebs  r^r 
w6\fms  (Thucyd.  vii.  10),  or  ypafiftarths  rris 
^Kfii  kolL  rov  S^/aov.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
people,  by  x"f<^o*'^  v^d  the  principal  part  of 
his  office  was  to  read  any  laws  or  documents  which 
were  required  to  be  read  in  the  assembly  or  in  the 
senate.  (Pollux,  L  e, ;  Demosth.  de  Faie,  Leg,  p. 
419  ;  0.  Leptitt.  p.  485  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.) 

A  cUss  of  scribes,  inferior  to  these,  were  those 
persons  who  were  appointed  clerks  to  the  several 
civil  or  military  officers  of  the  state,  or  who  served 
any  of  the  three  ypofifiartls  mentioned  above  as 
nnder-derks  {bwoypafifutreis,  Demosth.  de  FaU. 
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Lfg.  p.  419  *  de  Cbnon.  p.  314  ;  Antiphon,  dt 
ChoreuL  p.  792 ;  Lysias,  e.  Nieomach,  p.  864). 
These  perwnu  were  either  pablic  ilRres  or  citisenB 
of  the  lower  orders,  as  appears  fimn  the  maimer  in 
which  Demosthenes  speaks  of  them,  and  were  not 
allowed  to  hold  their  office  for  two  succeeding 
yean.  (Lysias,  &  NieomadL  p.  864,  according 
to  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  by  Bockh, 
PtM.  Boon,  p.  188,  note  168.) 

Different  from  these  common  clerks  were  the 
hmypa^is^  checking-clerics  or  cminter-scribes,  who 
must  likewise  be  divided  into  two  classes,  a  lower 
and  a  higher  one.  The  former  comprised  those 
who  accompanied  the  generals  and  cashiers  of  the 
armies  (Demosth.  <ie  CAer$(m.  y.  101),  who  kept 
the  control  of  the  expenditure  of  the  sacred  money, 
&c.  (BSckh,  PM  Earn,  p.  187).  The  higher  class 
of  &Krt7pa^«7f,  on  the  other  hand,  were  public 
officers.  Their  nimiber  was,  according  to  Harpo- 
cration  («.  v.),  only  two,  the  iantypaipthi  t^t 
diouc^o-fwf,  and  the  orri^pa^^s  r^t  jSovX^t.  The 
office  of  the  former  waa  to  control  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  treasury  (J^ioiicnffti)  ;  the  latter  was 
always  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  senate,  and 
recorded  the  accounts  of  money  which  was  paid 
into  the  senate.  (Compare  Pollux,  viil  98  ;  Suidas, 
«.  «.)  He  had  also  to  lay  the  accounts  of  the 
public  revenue  before  the  people  in  ereir  prytany, 
so  that  he  was  a  check  upon  the  dhroScftreu.  He 
was  at  first  elected  by  the  people  by  x«tpo^o>'^ 
but  was  afterwards  appointed  by  lot.  (Acschin.  & 
Ctetiph.  p.  417  ;  Pollux,  I  c) 

The  great  number  of  clerks  and  counter-clerks 
at  Athens  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  tMvri^  which  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  carried  into  effect  (See  Schomann,  <U 
Omit,  p.  302,  &c  ;  Bdckh,  L  c  ;  Hermann, 
Folit  Aniiq.  §  127.  n.  17  and  18.)  [L.  S.] 

ORAMMATOPHYLACIUM.        [Tabula- 

RIUM.] 

O RAPHE  (Tpo^),  in  its  most  general  accept- 
ation, comprehends  all  state  trials  and  criminal 
prosecutions  whatever  in  the  Attic  courts  ;  but  in 
Its  more  limited  sense,  those  only  which  were  not 
distinguished  as  the  c69i^,  M€t^is^  clo-etyycX^a 
by  a  special  name  and  a  peculiar  conduct  of  the 
proceedings.  The  principal  characteristic  differ- 
ences between  public  and  private  actions  are  enu- 
merated under  Diki,  and  the  peculiar  forms  of 
public  prosecutions,  such  as  those  above  men- 
tioned, are  separately  noticed.  Of  these  forms, 
together  with  that  of  the  Cfraphs^  properly  so 
called,  it  frequently  happened  that  two  or  more 
were  applicable  to  the  same  cause  of  action  ;  and 
the  discretion  of  the  prosecutor  in  selecting  the 
most  preferable  of  his  available  remedies  was  at- 
tended by  results  of  great  importance  to  himself 
and  the  accused.  If  the  prosecutor^s  speech 
(icfltnryopfa),  and  the  evidence  adduced  by  him, 
were  insufficient  to  establish  the  aggravated  cha- 
racter of  the  wrong  in  question,  as  indicated  by 
the  form  of  action  he  had  chosen,  his  ill-judged 
rigour  might  be  alleged  in  mitigation  of  the  punish- 
ment by  the  defendant  in  his  reply  (AvoAoyia),  or 
upon  the  assessment  of  the  penalty  after  judgment 
given  ;  and  if  the  case  were  one  of  those  in  which 
the  dicasts  had  no  power  of  assessing  (Arffnyros 
7pci^),  it  might  cause  a  total  fiulure  of  justice, 
and  even  render  the  prosecutor  liable  to  a  fine  or 
other  punishment  (Dem.  &  Androt,  p.  601,  e, 
Meid,  p.  523.) 


ORAPHB. 

The  courts  before  which  public  canaea  could  be 
tried  were  very  various ;  and,  besides  the  ordinary 
Heliastic  bodies  under  the  control  of  the  nine 
archons  or  the  generals  or  Iqgiatae,  the  council  and 
even  the  assembly  of  the  people  occasionally  be- 
came judicial  bodies  for  that  purpose,  as  in  the  caae 
of  certain  Docnnasiae  and  Eisangeliae.  (Meier, 
AtL  Proe,  pp.  205.  268.)  The  proper  court  in 
which  to  bring  a  particular  action  was  for  the  most 
part  determined  by  the  subject-matter  of  the  ac- 
cusation. In  the  trial  of  state  offences  it  was  in 
general  requisite  that  the  ostensible  prosecutor 
should  be  an  Athenian  citizen  in  the  full  poases- 
sion  of  his  franchise  ;  but  on  some  particular  occa- 
sions (Thuc.  vi.  28  ;  Lys.  pro  Call  p.  186)  even 
slaves  and  resident  aliens  were  invited  to  come 
forward  and  lay  informations.  In  such  cases,  and 
in  some  Eisangeliae  and  other  special  proceedings, 
the  prosecution  and  conduct  of  the  cause  in  court 
was  carried  on  by  advocates  retained  by  the  state 
((vi^opoi)  for  the  occasion  ;  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  these  temporary  appointmenta,  the  protec- 
tion of  purely  state  interests  seems  to  have  beoi 
left  to  volunteer  accusers. 

In  criminal  causes  the  prosecution  was  con- 
ducted by  the  xipws  in  behalf  of  the  aggrieved 
woman,  minor,  or  slave  ;  his  vpooT(in}s  probably 
gave  some  assistance  to  the  resident  alien  in  the 
commencement  of  proceedings,  though  the  acaisa- 
tion  was  in  the  name  of  the  person  aggrieved,  who 
also  made  his  appearance  at  the  trial  without  the 
intervention  of  the  patron  (Meier,  AU,  Proc, 
p.  661)  ;  and  a  complete  foreigner  would  upon 
this  occasion  require  the  same  or  a  still  further 
protection  from  the  |«tixenus  of  his  country 
With  the  exception  of  cases  in  which  the  Apagoge, 
Ephegesis  Endeixis,  or  Eisangelia  were  adopted, 
in  the  three  first  of  which  an  arrest  actually  did 
and  in  the  last  might  take  phioe,  and  accusations 
at  the  Euthynae  and  Docimasiae,  when  the  accused 
was  or  was  supposed  by  the  law  to  be  present,  a 
public  action  against  a  citizen  commenced  like  an 
ordinary  law-suit,  with  a  summons  to  appear  be- 
fore the  proper  magistrate  on  a  fixed  day.  (Plato, 
Buihypk.  iiiit)  The  anacrisis  then  followed 
[Anacrisis]  ;  but  the  bill  of  accusation  was 
called  a  ypa^,  or  ^d<rif  ,  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
not  an  IhfKkti/Aa  or  X^^tt,  as  in  private  actions ; 
neither  could  a  public  prosecution  be  refetred  to 
an  arbitrator  [Diastbtas],  and  if  it  were  com- 
promised, would  in  many  cases  render  the  accuser 
liable  to  an  action  KcU^u^^trewt ,  if  not  ipso  facto  to 
a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmae.  (Meier,  Att,  Proc 
p.  355.)  The  same  sum  was  also  forfeited  when 
the  prosecutor  failed  to  obtain  the  voices  of  a  fifth 
of  the  dicasts  in  all  cases  except  those  brought 
before  the  archon  that  had  reference  to  injury 
{Kduc»ais)  done  to  women  or  orphans ;  and  besides 
this  penalty,  a  modified  disfranchisement,  as,  for 
instance,  an  incapacity  to  bring  a  similar  accusa- 
tion, was  incurred  upon  severu  occasions.  Upon 
the  conviction  of  the  accused,  if  the  sentence  were 
death,  the  presiding  magistrate  of  the  court  deli- 
vered the  prisoner,  who  remained  in  the  custody 
of  the  Scythae  during  the  trial,  to  the  Eleven, 
whose  business  it  was  to  execute  judgment  upon 
him.  If  the  punishment  were  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty, the  demarchs  made  an  inventory  of  the 
effects  of  the  criminal,  which  was  read  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  and  delivered  to  the  poletae, 
that  they  might  make  a  sale  of  the  goods,  and  pay 
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in  the  proceeds  to  the  pablic  treMUfy.  (Meier,  AtL 
/'roc.  p.  740,  Ac)  [J.S.M.J 

GRAPHIA'RIUM.    [Stilus.] 

ORAPHIS.     [PicTURA,  No.  VL] 

GRAPHIUM.     [Stilus.] 

GREOORIA'NUS  CODKX.    [Codsx  Qrm- 

OORlJkNUS.] 

GRIPHUS  (7p2^>.     [AxNioMA.] 
GROMA.      [AaRiMSNsoRBf ;    Castra,   p. 
251,..] 

OROSPHOS  (yp6<r^$),     [Hasta.] 

GUBERNA'CULUM.     [Navis.] 

G I  STATIC.     (CoRNA,  p.  307,*.] 

GUTTUS,  s  rtaaeU  with  a  nurov  month  or 

neck,  from  which  the  liquid  wu  poured  in  drops : 

hence  its  name  **  Qui  Tinum  da  bant  ut  minutatim 

funderent,  a  guttis  <pMum  appelUrunt**     ( Varr.  L, 

L,  T.  1*24,  ed.  MUlier.)     It  was  especially  used  in 

•acriiices  (Plin.  H,  AT.  xri  38.  s.  73),  and  hence 

we  find  it  represented  on  the  Roman  coins  struck 

by  persons  who  held  any  of  the  priestly  oiBces  ; 

as,  for  instance,  in  the  annexed  coin  of  L.  Plancui, 

the  contemporary  of  Augustui,  where  it  appears, 

though  in  diS&ent  forms,  both  on  the  obrerse  and 

rsrerse.     The  guttus  was  also  used  for  keeping 
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the  oil,  with  which  persons  were  anointed  in  the 
baths.  (Jut.  iii.  263,  xL  158.)  A  guttus  of  this 
kind  is  figured  on  p.  192. 

OYMNASIARCHE&  [Gyvnasium.] 
GYMNASIUM  (Tv/uy^Urioy).  The  whole  edu- 
cation  of  a  Greek  youth  was  divided  into  three 
parts :  grammar,  music,  and  gymnastics  (ypd/ifunti^ 
l»ouauc%  and  tv/uw^tut^,  Plato,  Theag.  p.  1'22  ; 
PluL  de  Audit,  c.  17  ;  Clitoph.  p.  497),  to  which 
Aristotle  {de  RepmbL  yiii.  3)  adds  a  fourth,  the 
art  of  drawing  or  painting.  Gymnastics,  however, 
were  thought  by  the  ancients  a  matter  ojf  such  im- 
portance, that  this  part  of  education  alone  occupied 
as  much  time  and  attention  as  all  the  others  put 
together ;  and  while  the  latter  neceasarily  cessed 
at  a  certain  period  of  life,  gymnastics  continued  to 
be  cultivated  by  persons  of  all  ages,  though  those 
of  an  advanced  age  naturally  took  lighter  and  less 
fiitigutng  exercises  than  boys  and  youths.  (Xen. 
Sympos.  L  7  ;  Lncian,  Lejtiph,  5.)  The  ancients, 
and  more  especially  the  Greeks,  seem  to  have  been 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  mind  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  in  a  healthy  state,  unlets  the  body  was 
likewise  in  perfect  health,  and  no  means  were 
thought,  either  by  philosophers,  or  physicians,  to  be 
more  conducive  to  preserve  or  restore  bodily  health 
than  well-regulated  exercise.  The  word  gymnas- 
tics is  derived  firom  yv/uf6t  (naked),  because  the 
persons  who  performed  their  exercises  in  public  or 
private  gymnasia  were  either  entirely  naked,  or 
merely  covered  by  the  short  x<^<^*  (See  the  autho- 
rities inWachsmnth,//e/^  AUertJL  vol.  il  p.  354. 
2d  edit,  and  Becker,  CkarikUt^  vol  i  p.  316.) 

The  great  partiality  of  the  Greeks  for  gymnastic 
exercises  if$M  productive  of  infinite  good :  they 
gave  to  the  body  that  healthy  and  beautiful  deve- 


lopment by  which  the  Greeks  excelled  all  other 
nations,  and  which  at  the  tame  time  imparted  to 
their  minds  that  power  and  elasticity  which  will 
ever  be  admired  in  all  their  productions.  (Lucian, 
de  Oymaaat,  15.)  The  plastic  art  in  particular 
must  have  found  iu  first  and  chief  nourishment  in 
the  gymnastic  and  athletic  performances,  and  it 
may  be  justly  observed  that  the  Greeks  would 
never  have  attained  their  preeminence  in  sculpture 
had  not  their  gymnastic  and  athletic  exhibitions 
made  the  artiste  fiuniliar  with  the  bcautifhl  forms 
of  the  human  body  and  its  various  attitudes.  Re- 
specting the  advantages  of  gymnastics  in  a  medicsl 
point  of  view,  some  remarks  are  made  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  But  we  must  at  the  same  time 
confess,  that  at  a  kter  period  of  Greek  history 
when  the  gymnasia  had  become  places  of  resort  for 
idle  loungers,  their  evil  eifecU  were  no  less  strik- 
ing. The  chief  objects  for  which  they  had  origi- 
nally been  institute  were  grsdually  lost  sight  o^ 
and  instead  of  being  places  of  education  and  train- 
ing they  became  mere  pbees  of  amusement ;  and 
among  other  injurious  practices  to  which  they  gave 
rise,  the  gymnasia  were  charged,  even  by  the  an- 
cients themselves,  with  having  produced  and  fos- 
tered that  most  odious  vice  of  the  Greeks,  the 
waOtprnffria.  (Plut  QuaetL  Jiom.  40.  vol.  ii 
p.  122.  ed.  Wyttenb. ;  compare  Aristot  dsRepmU, 
viii.4;  PlaUPkUop.  3.) 

G3rmnasticSi  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
comprehended  also  the  agonistic  and  athletic  arte 
(ikym^urruHi  and  AtfXirrur^),  that  is,  the  art  of  those 
who  contended  for  the  prises  at  the  great  public 
games  in  Greece,  and  of  those  who  made  gymnas- 
tic performances  their  profession  [Atblxtax  and 
Aoonothbtab].  Both  originated  in  the  gymna- 
sia, in  as  fiir  as  the  athletae,  as  well  as  the  agonis- 
tae  were  originally  trained  in  them.  The  athletae, 
however,  afterwards  formed  a  distinct  class  of  per- 
sons unconnected  with  the  gymnasia ;  while  the 
gymnasia,  at  the  time  when  they  had  degenerated, 
were  in  reality  little  more  than  agonistic  schools, 
attended  by  numbers  of  spectetors.  On  certain 
occasions  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  gym- 
nasia were  selected  for  the  exhibition  of  public 
contesto  [Lampadxphoria],  so  that  on  the  whole 
there  was  always  a  closer  connection  between  the 
g3rmiiastic  and  agonistic  than  between  the  gym- 
nastic and  athletic  arts.  In  a  narrower  sense,  how- 
ever, the  gymnasia  had,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  public  contests,  and  were 
places  of  exercise  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
and  improving  the  body,  or  in  other  words,  places 
for  physical  education  and  training ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  in  this  point  of  view  that  we  shall  consider 
them  m  this  article. 

Gymnastic  exercises  among  the  Greeks  seem  to 
have  been  as  old  as  the  Greek  nation  itself,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  £sct  that  gymnastic  con- 
tests are  mentioned  in  many  of  the  earliest  l<^^ds 
of  Grecian  story  ;  but  they  were,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, of  a  rude  and  mostly  of  a  warlike  character. 
They  were  generally  held  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
plains  near  a  river,  which  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  swimming  and  bathing.  The  Attic  legends 
indeed  referred  the  regulation  of  gymnastics  to 
Theseus  (Pans.  L  39.  S  3),  but  according  to  Galen 
it  seems  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  Cleisthenes 
that  gymnastics  were  reduced  to  a  regular  and  com- 
plete system.  Great  progress,  however,  must  have 
been  inade  as  early  as  the  time  of  Sobn,  as  Kppmn 
PF  2 
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from  tome  of  hu  laws  which  are  mentioned  below. 
It  was  about  the  same  period  that  the  Greek  towns 
began  to  build  their  r^ular  g3anna8ia  as  places  of 
exercise  for  the  young,  with  baths,  and  other  con- 
veniences for  philosophers  and  all  persons  who 
■ought  intellectual  amusements.  There  was  pro- 
bably no  Greek  town  of  any  importance  which  did 
not  possess  its  gymnasium.  In  niany  places,  such 
as  Ephesus,  Hierapolis,  and  Alexandria  in  Troas, 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  gymnasia  have  been 
discovered  in  modem  times.  Athens  alone  pos- 
sessed three  great  g}'ranasia,  the  Lyceum  (A^kciov), 
Cynosarges  {Kvv6(rapyrit)^snd  the  Academia(*Ajca- 
irifiia)  ;  to  which,  in  later  times,  several  smaller  ones 
were  added.  All  places  of  this  kind  were,  on 
the  whole,  built  on  the  same  plan,  though,  from 
the  remains,  as  well  as  from  the  descriptions  still 
extant,  we  must  infer  that  there  were  many  dif- 
ferences in  their  detail.  The  most  complete  de- 
scription of  a  gymnasium  which  we  possess,  is  that 
given  by  Vitruvius  (v.  11),  which,  however,  is 
very  obscure,  and  at  the  same  time  defective,  in  as 
fiur  as  many  parts  which  seem  to  have  been  essen- 
tial to  a  gymnasium,  are  not  mentioned  in  it 
Among  the  numerous  pkuis  which  have  been  drawn, 
according  to  the  description  of  Vitruvius,  that  of 
W.  Newton,  in  his  translation  of  Vitruvius,  vol  i. 
fig*  52,  deserves  the  preference.  The  following 
woodcut  is  a  copy  of  it,  with  a  few  alterations. 
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The  peristylia  (D)  in  a  gymnasium,  which  Vi- 
truvius incorrectly  calls  palaestra,  are  pUiced  in  the 
form  of  a  square  or  oblong,  and  have  two  stadia 
(1200  feet)  in  circumference.  They  consist  of  four 
porticoes.  In  three  of  them  (ABC)  spacious  exe- 
drae  with  seats  were  erected,  in  which  philoso- 
phers, rhetoricians,  and  others,  who  delighted  in 
intellectual  conversation  might  assemble.  A  fourth 
portico  (£),  towards  the  south,  was  double,  so  that 
the  interior  walk  was  nut  exposed  to  bad  weather. 
The  double  portico  contained  the  following  apart- 
ments: — The  Ephebeum  (FX  a  spacious  Imll  with 
scats,  in  the  middle,  and  by  one-third  longer 
than  broad.  On  the  right  is  the  Coryoeum  (O), 
perhaps  the  iam«  room  which  in  other  cases  was 
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called  Apodyteriom ;  then  came  the(3onisterimn  (H  ) 
adjoining  ;  and  next  to  the  Conist^um,  in  the  ie> 
turns  of  the  portico,  is  the  euld  bath,  Aovrpor  (I). 
On  the  left  of  the  Ephebeum  is  the  EbMothesinm^ 
where  persons  were  anointed  by  the  aliptae  (K). 
Adjoining  the  Elaeothesium  is  the  Frigidarium 
(L),  the  object  of  which  is  unknown.  From  thence 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Propnigeum  (M),  on  the  re- 
turns of  the  portico  ;  near  which,  but  more  inward, 
behind  the  place  of  the  frigidarium,  is  the  vaulted 
sudatory  (N),  in  length  twice  its  breadth,  which 
has  on  the  returns  the  Laconicum  (O)  on  one  side, 
and  opposite  the  Laconicum,  the  hot- bath  (P). 
On  the  outside  three  porticoes  are  built ;  one  (Q), 
in  passing  out  from  the  peristyle,  and,  on  the  right 
and  left,  the  two  stadial  porticoes  (R  S),  of  which, 
the  one  (S)  that  fi&ces  the  north,  is  made  doable 
and  of  great  breadth,  the  other  (R)  is  single,  and 
so  designed  that  in  the  parts  which  encircle  the 
walls,  and  which  adjoin  to  the  columns,  there  may 
be  mai^ns  for  paths,  not  less  than  ten  feet ;  and 
the  middle  is  so  excavated,  that  there  may  be  two 
steps,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  descent,  to  go  from  the 
margin  to  the  plane  (R),  which  plane  should  not 
be  less  in  breadth  than  12  feet;  by  this  means 
those  who  walk  about  the  margins  in  their  apparel 
will  not  be  annoyed  by  those  who  are  exercising 
themselves.  This  portico  is  called  by  the  Greeks 
^vffr6s^  because  in  the  winter  season  the  athletae 
exercised  themselves  in  these  covered  stadia.  The 
^v<rr6s  had  groves  or  plantations  between  the  two 
porticoes,  and  walks  between  the  trees,  with  seats 
of  signine  work.  Adjoining  to  the  {vot^t  (R)  and 
double  portico  (3),  are  the  uncovered  walks  (U), 
which  in  Greek  are  called  irapaSpoftiSct,  to  which 
the  athletae,  in  fair  weather,  go  from  the  winter- 
xystus,  to  exercise.  Beyond  the  xystus  is  the 
stadium  (W),  so  large  that  a  multitude  of  people 
may  have  sufficient  room  to  behold  the  contests  of 
the  athletae. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Vitruvius  in  this 
description  of  his  gymnasium  took  that  of  Naples 
as  his  model  ;  but  two  important  parts  of  other 
Greek  gymnasia,  the  apodyterium  and  the  sphaeris- 
tcrium,  are  not  mentioned  by  him.  The  Greeks 
bestowed  great  care  upon  the  outward  and  inward 
splendour  of  their  gymnasia,  and  adorned  them 
with  the  statues  of  gods,  heroes,  victors  in  the 
public  games,  and  of  eminent  men  of  every  daas. 
Hermes  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  gymnasLx, 
and  his  statue  was  consequently  seen  in  most  of 
them. 

The  earliest  regulations  which  we  possess  con- 
cerning the  gymnasia  are  contained  in  the  laws  of 
Solon.  One  of  these  laws  forbade  all  adults  to 
enter  a  gymnasium  during  the  time  that  boys  were 
taking  their  exercises,  and  at  the  festival  of  the 
Hermaea.  The  gymnasia  were,  according  to  the 
same  law,  not  allowed  to  be  opened  before  sun- 
rise, and  were  to  be  shut  at  sunset  (Aeschin. 
c.  Timarck,  p.  38.)  Another  law  of  Solon  ex- 
cluded slaves  from  gymnastic  exercises.  (Aeschin, 
e.  Timarck.  p.  147  ;  Plut  Solon^  1 ;  Demosth.  c 
TimoeraL  p.  736.)  Boys,  who  were  children  of 
an  Athenian  citixen  and  a  foreign  mother  (tf6$ot), 
were  not  admitted  to  any  other  gymnasium  but  the 
Cynosarges.  (Plut  Them.  1.)  Some  of  the  laws 
of  Solon  relating  to  the  management  and  the  super- 
intendence of  the  gymnasia,  show  that  he  «ns 
aware  of  the  evil  consequences  which  these  insti- 
tutions might  produce,  unless  they  were  regulated 
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by  the  strictest  rales.  As  we,  however,  find  that 
adnlu  also  frequented  the  gymnasia,  we  most  sup- 
pose that,  at  least  as  long  as  the  laws  of  Solon 
were  in  force,  the  gymnasia  were  diWded  into 
different  parts  for  penons  of  different  ages,  or  that 
persons  of  different  ages  took  their  ezerdse  at  dif- 
ferent tiroes  of  the  dar.  (Bdckh,  Corp,  ItuenpL 
n.  246  and  2214.)  The  education  of  boys  up  to 
the  age  of  sixteen  was  dirided  into  the  three  parts 
mentioned  abore,  so  that  gymnastics  formed  only 
one  of  them;  but  during  the  period  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  year  the  instruction 
in  grammar  and  music  seems  to  have  ceased,  and 
gymnastics  were  exclusively  punned.  In  the  time 
of  Plato  the  salutary  regulations  of  Solon  appear 
to  hare  been  no  longer  obserred,  and  we  find  per> 
sons  of  all  ages  visiting  the  gymnasia.  (Plat  /> 
Rep.  V.  p.  452  ;  Xen.  Sffmpot,  ii.  18.)  Athens  now 
possessed  a  number  of  smaller  gymnasia,  which  are 
sometimes  called  palaestrae,  in  which  persons  of  all 
ages  used  to  assemble,  and  in  which  even  the 
Heraiaea  were  celebrated  by  the  boys,  while  for- 
merly this  solemnity  had  been  kept  only  in  the 
great  gymnasia,  and  to  the  excliuion  of  all  adults. 
(Plat  LfM.  p.  206.)  These  changes,  and  the  laxi- 
tude  in  the  superintendence  of  these  public  places, 
caused  the  gymnasia  to  differ  very  little  from  the 
schools  of  the  athletae ;  and  it  is  perhaps  partly 
owing  to  this  circumstance  that  writers  of  this  and 
subsequent  times  use  the  words  gymnasium  and 
palaestra  indiscriminately.  (Becker,  CkarikU$^  vol. 
ip.341.) 

Married  as  well  as  unmarried  women  were,  at 
Athens,  and  in  all  the  Ionian  states,  excluded  from 
the  gymnasia ;  but  at  Sparta,  and  in  some  other 
Doric  states,  maidens,  dressed  in  the  short  x^^^^ 
were  not  only  admitted  as  spectators,  but  also  took 
port  in  the  exercises  of  the  youths.  Married 
women,  however,  did  not  frequent  the  gymnasia. 
(PUt  IM  Leg.  yil^ 806.) 

Respecting  the  superintendence  and  admmistra- 
tion  of  the  gymnasia  at  Athens,  we  know  that 
Solon  in  his  legislation  thought  them  worthy  of 
great  attention  ;  and  the  transgression  of  some  of 
his  laws  relating  to  the  gymnasia  was  punished 
with  death.  H  is  la  ws  mention  a  magistrate,  called 
the  Oymnasiarch  {yvfuwria^xot  or  yvfUfuridpxni) 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  whole  management 
of  the  gymnasia,  and  with  eveiy  thing  connected 
therewith.  His  office  was  one  of  the  regiilar  litur- 
gies like  the  choregia  and  trierachy  (Isaeua,  JM 
FhilocUm.  her,  p.  164),  and  was  attended  with 
considerable  expense.  He  had  to  maintain  and 
pay  the  penons  who  were  pfeparinff  themselves  for 
the  games  and  contests  in  the  public  fiestivala,  to 
provide  them  with  oil,  and  perhaps  with  the 
wiestlen*  dust  It  also  devolved  upon  him  to 
adorn  the  gymnasium  or  the  place  where  the  agones 
took  pUuse.  {HtSL  De  Rep,  Aiken,  L  13.)  The 
g3rmnasiarch  was  a  real  magistrate,  and  invested 
with  a  kind  of  jurisdiction  over  all  those  who  fre- 
quented or  were  connected  with  the  gymnasia ; 
and  his  power  seems  even  to  have  extended  beyond 
the  gymnasia,  f<Nr  Plutarch  {Amator,  c  9,  &c) 
states  that  he  watched  and  controlled  the  conduct 
of  the  ephebi  in  generaL  He  had  also  the  power 
to  remove  firom  the  gymnasia  teachers,  philosophers, 
and  sophists,  whenever  he  conceived  that  they 
exercised  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  young. 
(Aeschin.  e,  Timarch.)  Another  part  of  his  duties 
was  to  conduct  the  aolenm  games  at  certain  great 
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festivals,  especially  the  torch-race  (Aa^ira8i|fof(a), 
fiir  which  he  selected  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  ephebi  of  the  g^-mnasia.  The  number  of  gym- 
nasiarehs  was,  according  to  Libanius  on  Donos- 
thencs  (c.  Mid,  p.  510)  ten,  one  from  every  tribe. 
(Compare  Demosth.  e,  Philip,  p.  50,  c  Boeoi,  pi 
996  ;  Isaens,  De  Memed,  c  42.)  They  seem  to 
have  undertaken  their  official  duties  in  turns,  but 
in  what  manner  is  unknown.  Among  the  external 
distinctions  of  a  gymnasiarch,  were  a  purple  cloak 
ud  white  shoesL  (Plut  Antam,  33.)  In  early 
times  the  office  of  gj'mnasiarch  lasted  for  a  year, 
but  under  the  Roman  emperon  we  find  that  some- 
times they  held  it  only  for  a  month,  so  that  there 
were  12  or  1 3  gymnasiaiehs  in  one  year.  This  office 
seems  to  hare  been  considered  so  great  an  honour, 
that  even  Roman  generals  and  emperon  were  am- 
bitious  to  hold  it  Other  Greek  towns,  like  Athens, 
had  their  own  gymnasiarchs,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether,  or  to  what  extent  their  duties  differed 
from  the  Athenian  gymnasiarchs.  In  Cyrene  the 
office  was  sometimes  held  by  women.  (Krause, 
Gymnattih  wmd  Affomittih  d,  J/elleitem^  p.  179,  &c) 

Another  office  which  was  formeriy  believed  to 
be  connected  with  the  superintendence  of  the  g}'ni- 
nasia,  is  that  of  Xystarchus  Hwrdpxof).  Dut  it 
is  not  mentioned  previous  to  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  and  then  only  in  Italy  and  Crete. 
Krause  (76.  p.  205,  &c)  has  shown  that  this  office 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  gymnasia  properly  so 
called,  but  was  only  connected  with  the  schools  of 
the  athletae. 

An  office  which  is  likewise  not  mentioned  before 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  but  was  neverthe- 
less decidedly  connected  with  the  g^-mnasia,  is  that 
of  CoameXieM,  He  had  to  arrange  certain  games,  to 
register  the  names  and  keep  the  lists  of  the  ephebi, 
and  to  maintain  order  and  discipline  among  them. 
He  was  assuted  by  an  Anticosmetes  and  two  Hy- 
pocosmetae.     (Knuse,  75.  p.  21 1,  dec) 

An  office  of  very  great  importance,  in  an  educa. 
tional  point  of  view,  was  that  of  the  Sophronislaa 
{empparioTm),  Their  province  was  to  inspire  the 
youths  with  a  love  of  am^potrwri^  and  to  protect 
this  virtue  against  all  injurious  influenceti  In  enrly 
times  their  number  at  Athens  was  ten,  one  fmm 
every  tribe,  with  a  salary  of  one  drachma  per  day. 
(Etymol.  Mag.  s.  v.)  Their  duty  not  only  re- 
quired them  to  be  present  at  all  the  games  of  the 
ephebi,  but  to  watch  and  correct  their  conduct 
wherever  they  might  meet  them,  both  within  and 
without  the  gymnasium.  At  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius  only  six  Sophronistae,  as- 
sisted by  as  many  Hyposophnmistae,  are  mentioned. 
(Knuse,  lb.  p.  214,  Ac) 

The  instractions  in  the  gymnasia  were  given  by 
the  Gymnastae  (Tw^iwurroi)  and  the  Paedotribae 
(wa<3orpi€af)  ;  at  a  later  period  Hypopaedotribae 
were  added.  The  Paedotrilies  was  required  to 
possess  a  knowledge  of  all  the  various  exercises 
which  were  performed  in  the  gymnasia  ;  the  Gym- 
nastes  was  the  practical  teacher,  and  was  expected 
to  know  the  physiolngical  effects  and  influences 
on  the  constitution  of  the  youths,  and  therefore 
assigned  to  each  of  them  those  exercises  which  he 
thought  most  suitable.  (Galen.  De  Valet,  iuend,  ii. 
9.  11  ;  Aristot  PolU.  viii.  3.  2.)  These  teachen 
were  usually  athletae,  who  had  left  their  profes- 
sion, or  could  not  succeed  in  it  (Aelian,  V,  II.  il 
6  ;  Galen,  L  c,  ii.  3,  &c.) 

The  anointing  of  the  bodies  of  the  youths,  and 
p  p  3 
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gtrewing  them  with  dust,  before  they  oommenoed 
their  exercises,  as  well  as  the  regulation  of  their 
diet,  was  the  duty  of  the  aliptae.  [Aliptab.] 
These  men  sometimes  also  acted  as  saigeons  or 
teachers.  (Plut  Diom.  c  1.)  Oalen  (2.  c.  li  11) 
mentions  among  the  gymnastic  teachers,  a  ff^- 
pumK6s,  or  teacher  of  the  various  games  at  ball  ; 
ajid  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  some  cases  parti- 
cular games  may  have  been  taught  by  separate 
persons. 

The  games  and  exercises  which  were  performed 
in  the  gymnasia  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  hare  been 
the  same  throughout  Greece.  Among  the  Dorians, 
however,  they  were  regarded  chiefly  as  institutions 
for  hardening  the  body  and  for  military  training  ; 
amonff  the  lonians,  and  especially  the  Athenians, 
they  had  an  additional  and  higher  object,  namely, 
to  give  to  the  body  and  its  movements  grace  and 
beauty,  and  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  healthy  and 
sound  mind.  Bat  among  all  the  different  tribes  of 
the  Greeks  the  exercises  which  were  carried  on  in 
a  Greek  gymnasium  were  either  mere  games,  or 
the  more  important  exercises  which  the  gymnasia 
had  in  common  with  the  public  agones  in  the  great 
festivals. 

Among  the  former  we  may  mention,  1.  The  ball 
(ff^/pio-ii,  (T^aupofiaxia^  &c),  which  was  in  uni- 
versal favour  with  the  Greeks,  and  was  here,  as  at 
Rome,  played  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  appears  from 
the  wonds  iarSfi^a^iSf  Mvkuoos,  psuyiyHn  or  kpwoff- 
r6v^  &c  (Plat  De  Legg,  vii.  p.  797  ;  compare 
Oronov.  ad  Plead.  CurcuL  ii.  3.  17,  and  Becker, 
GqUms^  L  p.  270.)  Every  gymnasium  contained 
one  large  room  for  the  purpose  of  playing  at  ball  in 
it  ((T^atpurr^pioy).  2.  llai(iii¥  sXfcvmyBo,  8fcX- 
KvdTti^ei,  or  ^1^  ypofHA^s^  was  a  game  in  which  one 
boy,  holding  one  end  of  a  rope,  tried  to  pull  the 
boy  who  held  its  other  end,  across  a  line  marked 
between  them  on  the  ground.  3.  The  top  (jS^/u^iil, 
fiifiBil,  ^fi6os,  (TTp^^iAof),  which  was  as  common 
an  amusement  with  Greek  boys  as  in  our  own 
days.  4.  The  ircrr(i\i0os,  which  was  a  same  with  five 
stones,  which  were  thrown  up  from  Uie  upper  part 
of  the  hand  and  caught  in  the  palm.  5.  XKoripda, 
which  was  a  game  in  which  a  rope  was  drawn 
through  the  upper  part  of  a  tree  or  a  post  Two 
boys,  one  on  each  side  of  the  post,  taming  their 
backs  towards  one  another,  took  hold  of  the  ends 
of  the  rope  and  tried  to  pull  each  other  up.  This 
sport  was  also  one  of  the  amusements  at  the  Attic 
Dionysia.  (Hesych.  «.  v.)  These  few  games  will 
suffice  to  show  the  character  of  the  gymnastic 
sports. 

The  more  important  games,  such  as  mnnmg 
(6p6fios),  throwing  of  the  iiffKos  and  the  &rc»y, 
jumping  and  leaping  (f^^ta,  with  and  without 
&\.'nip€s),  wrestling  («Ut»),  boxing  (irvyfi'fl\  the 
pancratium  (iroryKparioy),  whn-aBXxts,  Xofiiradi^o- 
pioy  dancing  {hpxilffis)^  &&,  are  described  in  sepa- 
rate articles. 

A  gymnasinm  was,  as  Vitravias  observes,  not  a 
Roman  institution,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
(AnL  Rom.  viL  70—72),  expressly  states  that  the 
whole  kywyiffruHi  of  the  Romans,  though  it  was 
practised  at  an  early  period  in  the  Ludi  Maximi, 
was  introduced  among  the  Romans  from  Greece. 
Their  attention,  however,  to  developing  and 
strengthening  the  body  by  exercises  was  consider- 
able, though  only  for  military  purposes.  The  re- 
gular training  of  boys  in  the  Greek  gymnastics  was 
foreign  to  Roman  manners,  and  even  held  in  con- 
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tempt  (Plat  QfiaetL  Rom.  40.)  Towards  the  end 
of  the  republic  many  wealthy  Romans,  who  had 
acquired  a  taste  for  Greek  manners,  used  to  attach 
to  their  villas  small  places  for  bodily  exercise, 
sometimes  called  gymnasia,  sometimes  palaestme, 
and  to  adorn  them  with  beautiftil  works  of  art 
(Ci&  oti  Att.  i.  4,  c  Verr.  iii.  5.)  The  emperor 
Nero  was  the  first  who  built  a  public  gymnasium 
at  Rome  (Sueton.  Ner,  12) ;  another  was  erected  by 
Commodus.  (Herod,  i.  12. 4.)  Bat  although  these 
institutions  were  intended  to  introduce  Greek 
gymnastics  among  the  Romans,  yet  they  never 
gained  any  great  importance,  as  the  magnificent 
thermae,  amphitheatres,  and  other  colossal  baild- 
ings  had  always  greater  charms  for  the  Romans 
than  the  gymnasia. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  this  important  subject, 
which  has  been  necessarily  treated  with  brevity  in 
this  article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hieron3nnu8 
Mercurialis,  De  Arte  GfymncuticOj  Libri  vi.  1st  ed. 
Venice,  1573,  4th  ibid.  1601  ;  Burette,  Hutoire 
de$  AthUtesj  in  the  M^m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript 
L  8  ;  G.  LSbker,  Die  Gymnxutih  der  Hdlenm^  Miin- 
ster,  1835  ;  Wachsmuth,  HeUmi.  AlUrUL  vol.  il 
p.  344,  &c  2d.  edit ;  MUller,  Dor.  iv.  5.  §  4,  &c ; 
Becker,  GaUua,  vol.  I  p.  270,  &c. ;  Chartkiesj  voL  i. 
pp.  309 — 345  ;  and  especially  J.  H.  Krause,  Die 
OymnauHk  und  AgonUtik  dir  H^enen^  Leipzig, 
1841  ;  Olympian  Wien,  1838  ;  Die  PytJdm^  Ne- 
iMtn  &c,  Leipzig,  1841.  The  histories  of  edu* 
cation  among  the  ancients,  such  as  those  of  Hoch> 
heimer,  Schwars,  Cramer,  and  others,  likewise  con- 
tain much  useful  information  on  the  subject  [L.  S.] 

7%e  RdcUion  of  CfymnasHct  to  the  Medical  Art. — 
The  games  of  the  Ghreeks  had  an  immediate  influ- 
ence upon  the  art  of  healing,  because  they  consi- 
dered gymnastics  to  be  almost  as  necessary  ibr  the 
preservation  of  health,  as  medicine  is  for  the  cure 
of  diseases.  (Hippocrates,  De  Lods  in  Hommey  vol. 
ii.  p.  1 38,  ed.  Kiihn  ;  Timaeus  Locrensis,  De  Amiima 
Mundiy  p.  564,  m  OaleU  Opuee.  Mytlud.)  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  gymnasia  were  dedicated 
to  Apollo,  the  god  of  physicians.  (Plut  <5yinp.  viii. 
4.  §  4.)  The  directors  of  these  establishments,  as 
well  as  the  persons  employed  under  their  orders, 
the  bathers  or  aliptae,  passed  for  physicians,  and 
were  called  so,  on  account  of  the  skill  which  long 
experience  had  given  them.  The  directors,  called 
mt\aurrpo<p6kaKeSf  regulated  the  diet  of  the 
young  men  brought  up  in  the  gymnasia  ;  the 
sub-directors  or  Gymitastaey  prescribed  for  their 
diseases  (Plat  de  Leg.  xi.  p.  916)  ;  and  the  in/eriore 
or  bathers,  aliptae,  iatraliptae,  practised  blood- 
letting, administered  clysters,  and  dressed  wounds, 
ulcers,  and  fractures.  (Plat  De  Leg.  iv.  p.  720  ; 
Celsus,  de  Medio,  i  1  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxix.  2.) 
Two  of  these  directon^  Iccus,  of  Tarentum,  and 
Herodicns,  of  Selymbria,  a  town  of  Thrace,  de- 
serve particular  notice  for  having  contributed  to 
unite  more  closely  medicine  and  gymnastics.  Iccus, 
who  appears  to  have  lived  before  Herodicns  {Olymp. 
IxxviL  Stephan.  Byzant  «.  v.  TapdSy  p.  693  ;  com- 
pare Pans.  vi.  10.  §  2),  gave  his  chief  attention 
to  correcting  the  diet  of  the  wrestlers,  and  to  ac- 
customing them  to  greater  moderation  and  abstemi- 
ousness, of  which  virtues  he  was  himself  a  perfect 
model  (Plat  de  Leg.  viiL  p.  840  ;  Aelian,  Var. 
Hist.  xi.  3  ;  Id.  Hist.  AnimaL  vi.  ).)  Plato  con- 
siders him,  as  well  as  Herodicns,  to  have  been  one 
of  the  inventors  of  medical  gymnastics.  (Plat 
Protagor.  %  20.  p.  316 ;  Lucian,  De  Omserib,  HuL 
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S  85-  pw  626.)  Herodicua,  who  is  sometimet  called 
Prodiou  (PlixL  H,  N,  zzU.  2),  lived  at  Athens 
a  short  time  before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Pkto 
says  that  he  was  not  onij  a  sophist  (Plat 
JProtag.  L  c),  bnt  also  a  master  of  the  gymDasium 
(Id.  Ap.  iiL  p.  406),  and  physician  (Id.  Gorp. 
§  2.  p^  448),  and  in  &ct  he  united  in  his  own 
person  these  three  qualities.  He  was  troubled, 
says  the  same  author,  with  very  weak  health, 
aiid  tried  if  gymnastic  exerdses  would  not  help 
to  improve  it ;  and  having  perfectly  succeeded, 
he  imparted  his  method  to  othem  Before  him 
medioyi  dietetics  had  been  entirely  neglected,  espe- 
cially by  the  Asdepiadae.  (Id.  Rep.  iiL  p.  406.) 
If  Plato's  account  may  be  taken  literally  (Id. 
Phaedr,  p.  228),  he  much  abused  the  exercise  of 
gymnastics,  as  he  recommended  his  patients  to 
walk  firom  Athens  to  Mcgara  and  to  return  as 
soon  as  they  had  reached  the  walls  of  the  Utter 
town.*  The  author  of  the  sixth  book  Ih  Morb. 
Vulgar.  (Hippocr.  ^idem.  vi  c  8.  vol.  iii 
p.  699)  agrees  with  Plato :  **  Herodicus,**  says 
he,  **  caused  people,  attacked  with  fever,  to  die 
firom  walking  and  too  hard  exercise,  and  many 
of  his  patients  suffered  much  from  diy  rubbing.** 
A  short  time  after  we  find,  says  Fuller  {Medt- 
ema  Gyamattka,  &c  Lond.  1718,  8vo),  that  Hip- 
pocrates (De  VicL  Hat  ill  vol.  i.  pw  716),  with 
some  sort  of  glory,  assumes  to  himself  the  ho- 
nour of  bringing  that  method  to  a  perfisction,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  distmguish  v^cpor  rh  <nrUnf 

furpUas  Ix"  'P^'  i^Xn^a^  as  he  expresses  it 
Pursuant  to  this,  we  find  him  in  several  places  of 
his  works  recommending  several  sorts  of  exercises 
upon  [ffoper  occasions  ;  as  first,  friction  or  chafing, 
the  effects  of  which  he  explains  (i>e  VicL  RaL  ii. 
pw  701),  and  tells  us,  that  in  some  cases  it  will 
bring  down  the  bloatedness  of  the  soUd  parts,  in 
others  it  will  incam  and  cause  an  increase  of 
flesh,  and  make  the  part  thrivew  He  advises 
(jSUd.  pi  700)  walking,  of  which  they  had  two 
sorts,  their  round  and  straight  courses.  He  gives 
his  opinion  (JUd.  p.  701)  of  the  'AMUcu^/un-fli,  or 
preparatory  exercises,  which  served  to  warm  and 
fit  the  wrestlers  for  the  more  vehement  ones.  In 
some  cases  he  advises  the  IIo^^,  or  common  wrest- 
ling (tUtf.),  and  the  'AtcpoxetpUt^  or  wrestling  by  the 
hands  only,  without  coming  dose,  and  also  the 
Km|>vico/uix^«»  or  the  exercise  of  the  Onycus,  or 
the  hangmg  ball  (see  Antyllus,  apud  Mercur.  d» 
Arte  Cfymm.  ^  123)  ;  the  Xeipopofdoy  a  sort  of  dex- 
terous and  regular  motim  of  the  hands,  and  upper 
parts  of  the  Irady,  something  after  a  military  man- 
ner ;  the  'AXli^iiirif ,  or  rolling  in  sand  ;  and  once 
(ibid.  p.  700)  we  find  mentioned,  with  some  ap- 
probation, the  "UweifOi  'Inroi,  £qm  Ind^fimiH^  by 
which  is  probably  meant  galloping  loQg  courses  in 
the  open  field. 

As  for  Galen,  he  fbUows  Hippocrates  in  this,  as 
dosely  as  in  other  things,  and  declares  his  opini<m 
of  the  benefit  of  exercises  in  several  places  ;  his 
second  book  <"  I>e  Sanitate  Tuenda,**  is  wholly 
upon  the  use  of  the  ttrigUy  or  the  advantage  61 
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*  *"  The  distance  from  Athens  to  Megaia  was  210 
stadia,  as  we  learn  from  Procopius.  {BelL  Vamd, 
i.  1.)  Dion  Chiysostom  calls  it  a  day^  journey. 
{OraL  vi.)  Modem  travellers  reckon  eight  hours. 
(Dodwell,  Obss.  Tear,  Yd.  ii.  p.  177.)"*  Cramer, 
Ane.  Oretoe^  vd.  it  sect  13,  p.  430. 


regular  chafing:  he  has  vrritten  a  little  tract, 
UefA  rov  9A  Muepks  2f^pas  rv/AVcwfou,  where- 
in he  recommends  an  exeidse,  by  which  the 
body  and  mind  are  both  at  the  same  time 
affected.  In  his  discourse  to  Thrasybulus,  n^ 
repay  'lorpuc^f  ^  rv/iyoariM^r  for*  rh  *Tyw«^r, 
he  inveighs  against  the  athletic  and  other  violent 
practices  of  the  gptmaiium^  but  approves  of  the 
more  moderate  exercises,  as  subserrient  to  the 
ends  of  a  physician,  and  consequently  part  of  that 
art  The  other  Greek  writen  express  a  similar 
opinion  ;  and  the  sense  of  most  of  them  in  this 
matter  is  collected  in  Oribasius'S  **  0>Uecta  Medi- 
cinalia.**  In  those  remains  which  are  preserved 
of  the  writings  of  Antyllus,  we  read  of  some  sorts 
of  exercises  that  ars  not  mentioned  by  Galen  or 
any  former  author  ;  among  the  rest  the  Cneiiaeia 
as  the  trandaton  by  mirtake  call  it,  instead  of 
Crico'^atia.  This,  as  it  had  fiir  many  ages  been 
disused,  Mercurialis  himself,  who  had  made  the 
most  judicious  inquiries  into  this  subject  (De  Arte 
GynauuHeOj  4to.  AmsteL  1672),  does  not  pretend 
to  exphun  ;  and  I  believe,  says  Freind  (Hist,  of 
Phyncj  voL  L),  though  we  have  the  description  of 
it  set  down  in  Oribasius  (ColL  Medio,  vi  26),  it 
will  be  hard  to  firam  any  idea  of  what  it  was. 

The  andent  physicians  relied  much  on  exercise 
in  the  cure  of  the  dropsy  (compare  Hor.  Bpist.  i. 
2.  34.  **  Si  noles  sanus,  curres  hydropicus  **), 
whereas  we  almost  totally  neglect  it  (Alexander 
Trallianus,  De  Afedie.  ix.  8.  p.  624,  ed.  Basil.) 
Hippocrates  (De  Intemie  Aifeetion.  sect  28.  vol 
ii  p.  618)  prescribes  for  one  that  has  a  dropsy 
rakoiw^puu^  or  /atiffuina-eseerciees,  and  he  makes 
use  of  the  same  word  in  his  Epidemics,  and  almost 
always  when  he  speaks  of  the  regimen  of  a  dropsi- 
cal person,  implymg,  that  though  it  be  a  labour 
for  such  people  to  move,  yet  they  must  undergo 
it ;  and  this  is  so  much  the  sense  of  Hippocrates, 
that  Spon  has  collected  it  into  one  of  the  new  Apho- 
risms, which  he  has  drawn  out  of  his  works.  Olsus 
says  of  this  case  (De  Afedie.  iii  21.  p.  162,  ed.  Ar- 
gent), **  Concutiendum  multa  gestatione  ccHrpns  est** 
The  Romans  placed  great  reliance  upon  exercise 
for  the  cure  of  diseases  ;  and  Asdepiades,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  brought 
this  mode  of  treatment  into  great  request  He 
called  exereises  tke  eommoa  aide  of  ph^sie^  and 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Celsus  in  his  chapter  '^De  Frictione**  (De 
Medio,  ii  14.  p.  82),  but  the  book  is  lost  He  carried 
these  notions  so  far,  that  he  invented  the  LeeH 
Pemeilee  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxvi  8)  or  hanging  beds, 
that  the  sick  might  be  rocked  to  sleep  ;  which  took 
so  much  at  that  time,  that  they  came  afterwards  to  be 
made  of  silver,  and  were  a  great  part  of  the  luxury 
of  that  people  ;  he  had  so  many  particular  ways  to 
make  physic  agreeable,  and  was  so  exquisite  in  the 
invention  of  exerdses  to  supply  the  place  of  medi- 
cine^ that  perhaps  no  man  in  any  age  ever  had  the 
happiness  to  obtain  so  general  an  applause ;  and 
Pliny  says  (ibid.  c.  7  )  br  these  means  he  made  him- 
self the  ddight  of  mankmd.  About  this  time  the  Ro- 
man physicians  sent  their  consumptive  patients  to 
Alexandria,  and  with  very  good  success,  as  we  find 
hv  both  the  Plinys  ;  this  was  done  partly  for  the 
change  of  air,  bnt  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  exer- 
cise by  the  motion  of  the  ship ;  and  therefore  Olans 
says  (De  Medio,  iii  22.  p.  166),  **  Si  vera  Phthisis 
est,  opus  est  longa  navigations  ;**  and  a  little  after 
he  nudcci  Vekiadmn  and  Mnm  to  be  two  of  the 
pp  4 
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chief  remedies.  As  for  the  other  more  common 
exercises,  they  were  daUy  practised,  as  is  manifest 
from  Celsos,  Caelius  Aurelianus,  Theodoras  Prisci- 
anus,  and  the  rest  of  the  Latin  physicians.  And  we 
do  not  want  mstanoes  of  cures  wrought  by  these 
means.  Suetonius  (Calig.  c  3)  tells  us  that  Oer- 
roanicus  was  cured  of  a  **  crurum  gradlitas,^  as  he 
expresses  it  (by  which  he  probably  means  an  Airo- 
phy\  by  riding  ;  and  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Cicero, 
gives  us  an  account  of  his  weakness,  and  that  he  re- 
covered his  health  by  travelling,  and  excessive  dili- 
gence in  rubbing  and  chafing  his  body.  (Compare 
Cic  Bna.  c.  91.)  Pliny  {H,  N.  xxxi.  33)  tells 
us  Annaeus  Oallio,  who  had  been  consul,  was  cured 
of  a  consumption  by  a  sea  voyage  ;  and  Qtilen  gives 
us  such  accounts  of  the  good  effects  of  particular 
exercises,  and  they  were  practised  so  universally 
by  all  classes,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  but  they 
must  have  been  able  to  produce  great  and  good 
effects.  However,  from  an  attentive  perusal  of 
what  we  find  on  this  subject  in  the  classical  au- 
thors, the  reader  can  hardly  fiiil  of  being  convinced 
that  the  ancients  esteemed  gymnastics  too  highly, 
just  as  the  modems  too  much  neglect  them  ;  and 
that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  mattors,  both  in 
medicine  and  philosophy,  truth  lies  between  the 
two  extremes.  [W.  A.  G.] 

GYMN ASTES.  [Gymnasium,  p.  581,  b.] 
GYMNE'SII  or  GYMNE'TES  (Tw/o^inoi,  or 
Tv/iyirrcr),  were  a  class  of  bond-slaves  at  Argos, 
who  may  be  compared  with  the  Helots  at  Sparta. 
(Steph.  Bys.  ».  c.  Xios:  Pollux,  iiL  83.)  Their 
name  shows  that  they  attended  their  masters  on 
military  service  in  the  capacity  of  light-armed 
troops.  MiUler  (Dor.  iii.  4.  §  2)  remarks  that  it 
is  to  these  gymnesii  that  the  account  of  Herodotus 
(vi.  83)  refers,  that  6000  of  the  citizens  of  Argos 
having  been  slain  in  battle  by  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta  (Id.  viL  148),  the  slaves  got  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  and  iretained  possession 
of  it  until  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fiillen  had 
grown  to  manhood.  Afterwards,  when  the  young 
citizens  had  grown  up,  the  slaves  were  compelled 
by  them  to  retire  to  Tiryns,  and  then  after  a  long 
war,  as  it  appears,  were  either  driven  from  the 
territory,  or  again  subdued. 

GYMNOPAEDIA  (yv/uwrm^la),  the  festi- 
val of  ^  naked  youths,^^  was  celebrated  at  Sparta 
every  year  in  honour  of  A'pollo  Pythaeus,  Artemis, 
and  Leto.  The  statues  of  these  deities  stood  in  a 
part  of  the  Agora  called  X^^t  and  it  was  around 
these  statues  that,  at  the  gymnopaedia.  Spartan 
youths  performed  their  choruses  and  dances  in 
honour  of  Apollo.  (Pans.  iii.  11.  §  7.)  The  festival 
lasted  for  several,  perhaps  for  ten,  days,  and  on 
the  last  day  men  also  performed  choruses  and 
dances  in  the  theatre  ;  and  during  these  gymnastic 
exhibitions  they  sang  the  songs  of  Thaletas  and 
Alcman,  and  the  paeans  of  Dionysodotus.  The 
leader  of  the  chorus  (wpoirrdTHi  or  x**P^^^*^0 
wore  a  kind  of  chaplet,  oiUed  frri^cofOi  StvptariKolj 
in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  the  Spartans 
at  Thyrea.  This  event  seems  to  have  been  closely 
connected  with  the  g3rmnopaedia,  for  those  Spartans 
who  had  fallen  on  that  occasion  were  always 
praised  in  songs  at  this  festival.  (Athen.  xv. 
p.  678;  Pint  AgetiL  29;  Xen.  Heff«n.  vi  4.  §  1 6  ; 
Hesych.  Suid.  EtynL  Mag.  and  Timaeus,  Glostar, 
$.  V.  rvijunnfai9la,)  The  boys  in  their  dances  per- 
formed such  rhythmical  movements  as  resembled 
the  exercises  of  the  pahiestra  and  the  poncration. 
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and  also  imitated  the  wild  gestures  of  the  worship  of 
Dionysus.  (Athen. xiv.  p. 631.)  Mtiller  {HuLo/Gr. 
Lit,  vol.  L  p.  161)  supposes,  with  great  probability, 
that  the  dances  of  the  gymnopaedia  partly  consist- 
ed of  mimic  representations,  as  the  establishment 
of  the  dances  and  musical  entertainments  at  this 
festival  was  ascribed  to  the  musicians,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  Thaletas.  (Plut  de  Mm.  c  9.)  The 
whole  season  of  the  gymnopaedia,  during  which 
Sparta  was  visited  by  great  numbers  of  strangera, 
was  one  of  great  merriment  and  rejoicings  (Xen. 
Memor.  i.  2.  §  61  ;  Plut  AgeaL  29  ;  Pollux,  iv. 
14.  104),  and  old  bachelors  alone  seem  to  luve 
been  excluded  from  the  festivities.  (Osann,  de 
CoeUbum  apud  Vetem  Pojmlot  OmdititMe  Com- 
mmtat.  p.  7,  &c.)  The  introduction  of  the  gymno- 
paedia, which  subsequently  became  of  such  import- 
ance as  an  institution  for  gymnastic  and  orchestic 
performances,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  poetic 
and  musical  arts  at  Sparta,  is  generally  assigned  to 
the  year  665  &  c.  (Compare  Meursius,  Ortkestra^ 
p.  12,  &a  ;  Creuzer,  Oommmtat  Herod,  i.  p.  230  ; 
MUIler,  Dor.  vol.  ii.  p.  350,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

GYNAECONITIS.  [Domus,  pp.  423— 
425.] 

GYNAECO'NOMI  or  GYNAE(?DCOSMI 
(ywaucov6ftoi  or  yvraucoK6<rfun\  were  magistrates 
at  Athens,  who  superintended  the  conduct  of  Athe- 
nian women.  (Pollux,  viii.  112.)  We  know  little 
of  the  duties  of  these  officers,  and  even  the  time 
when  they  were  instituted  is  not  quite  certain. 
Bockh  {de  Philoch.  p.  24)  has  endeavoured  to 
show  that  they  did  not  exist  until  the  time  of  De- 
metrius Phalereus,  whereas,  according  to  others, 
they  were  instituted  by  Solon,  whose  regulations 
concerning  the  female  sex  certainly  rendered  some 
special  ofiicera  necessary  for  their  maintenance. 
(Plut  Sol.  21  ;  comp.  Thirl  wall.  Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol  il  p.  51.)  Their  name  is  also  mentioned  by 
Aristotle  (PoL  iv.  12.  p.  144,  and  vi.  5.  p.  214. 
ed.  Gdttling)  as  something  which  he  supposes 
to  be  well  known  to  his  roiderB.  These  circum- 
stances induce  us  to  think  that  the  ywatK0f6ftM, 
as  the  superintendents  of  the  conduct  of  women, 
existed  ever  since  the  time  of  Solon,  but  that  their 
power  was  afterwards  extended  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  became  a  kind  of  police  for  the  pnipose 
of  preventing  any  excesses  or  indecencies,  whether 
committed  by  men  or  by  women.  (See  the  Fregm. 
of  Timocles  and  Menander,  op.  Athen.  vi.  p.  245, 
where  a  Kcurht  r6fios  is  mentioned  as  the  source 
from  which  they  derived  their  increased  power ; 
compare  Pint.  Sol.  21.  in /in.)  In  their  first  and 
original  capacity,  therefore,  they  had  to  see  that 
the  regulations  concerning  the  conduct  of  Athe- 
nian women  were  observed,  and  to  punish  any 
transgressions  of  them  (Harpocrat  t.  v.  Ort  x(A(a5 : 
Hesych.  $.  v.  ZlXdraa^os)  ;  in  the  latter  capacity 
they  seem  to  have  acted  as  ministera  of  the  areo- 
pagus,  and  as  such  had  to  take  care  that  decency 
and  moderation  were  observed  in  private  as  well 
as  in  public.  Hence  they  superintended  even  the 
meetings  of  friends  in  their  private  houses,  e.  g.  at 
weddings,  and  on  other  festive  occasions.  (PhilocK 
aip,  Athen.  vi.  p.  245.)  Meetings  of  this  kind  were 
not  allowed  to  consist  of  more  than  thirty  persons, 
and  the  ywcuKoy6fwi  had  the  right  to  enter  any 
house  and  send  away  all  the  guests  above  that 
number  ;  and  that  they  might  be  able,  previous  to 
entering  a  house,  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  assembled  in  it,  the  cooks  who  were 
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ei^^aged  for  the  oecMion  had  to  give  in  their  oums 
to  the  7VMu««y<tffioi.  (Athen.  L  e.)  They  had 
alto  to  mmith  thow  men  who  ihowvd  their  effe- 
minate cDamcter  by  frantic  or  iauaoderkte  wailing 
at  their  own  or  other  perMMU*  mitlbrtonetb  (Pint 
L  &)  The  number  of  these  offioert  is  unknown. 
Keier  (AtL  Froe,  p.  97)  thinks  that  they  were 
appointeid  by  lot;  but  Hermann  {PolU.  Ami. 
%  150.  n.  5),  rpferring  to  Menander  {BktL  de 
Bmeom,  ^  105,  ed.  Ueeren.),  reckons  them  among 
those  offioen  who  were  elected.  [L.  S.] 
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HABE'NAE  {iivla)  were,  generally  speakmg, 
leathern  thongs,  by  means  of  which  thugs  were 
held  and  managed.  Hence  the  word  was  in  par- 
ticular applied — 1.  To  the  reins  by  means  of  which 
horws  were  guided  and  managed.  (Viig.  ^«a.  x. 
576,  zi  670,  765,  xil  327.)  The  habenae  were, 
as  with  us,  fixed  to  the  bit  or  bridle  j/rammm). 
2.  To  the  thoDgs  attached  to  a  knee,  by  which  it 
was  heU  and  wielded.  (Lucan.  tI  221.)  [Com- 
pare Hasta,  ]v  55A,  a.]  9^  To  the  thong  which  was 
formed  into  a  sling,  by  mesas  of  which  stones  were 
thrown.  (Locan.  iii.  710  ;  Valer.  Flacc  ▼.  609.) 
[Fund A.]  4.  To  thongs  by  means  of  which  the 
sandals  were  fiutened  to  the  feet  (Oellios,  xiiL 
21.  4.)  From  this  paamge  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
habenae  in  this  case  were  not  always  made  of 
leather,  but  of  strings  or  chords,  whence  Oellins 
rails  them  ienieu  habemae,  5.  To  the  thongs  formed 
into  a  BcoQige  with  which  young  slaves  were  chas- 
tised. (Hoiat  ^fuL  il  2. 15.)  The  commenta- 
ton  on  this  passage,  indeed,  differ  about  the  meaning 
of  habenae  ;  but  if  we  consider  the  expressions  of 
Ulpian  (Dig.  29.  tit  5.  s.  33),  tmpubem  tervi 
lerT$n  UnUum  sofaif,  et  kabena  vdfemia  cotdit  it  is 
clear  that  the  habena  is  the  scourge  itselC  (Comp. 
Or.  Htrwd.  ix.  81  ;  Viig.  Am,  TiL  380.)  [L.  a] 

HABITATIO.    [SaaviTUTM.] 

HAERES.    [Hmas.] 

HALIA  (&X<a).     [AooRA.] 

HALMA  (&^).    [Pkntathlon.] 

HALO^A  {hXma),     [AtOA.] 

HALTEOIES  (iXTiipff)  were  certain  masses 
of  stone  or  metal,  which  were  used  in  the  gymnastic 
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of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Persons 
who  practised  leapmg  often  perfonned  their  exer- 
cises with  halteres  in  both  hands ;  but  they  were 
also  frequently  used  merely  to  ezerdse  the  body 


in  somewhat  the  suae  manner  as  our  dumb-bells. 
(Martial,  xir.  49,  rii.  67.  6  ;  PuUux,  iiL  155,  x. 
64  ;  truest  Mossoe,  Jut.  viL  421  ;  Senec  Ep.  15, 
56.)  Pausuias  (t.  26.  §  3,  y.  27.  §  8,  tl  3.  §  4) 
speaks  of  certain  statues  of  athletes  who  were  re- 
presented with  halteres.  They  appear  to  have 
been  made  of  Tarious  forms  and  sixes.  The  pre- 
cedij]^  woodcut  is  taken  from  Tassie,  CaitdogmB^ 
&c  pL  46,  Nou  7978.  (Mercurialis,  IM  ArU 
GfmmaMiea^  ii  12  ;  Becker,  CTuZ/vs,  vol  l  p.  277 ; 
Knnae^Du  Gpmmatiik  wmd  Affomittik  der  IleUemem^ 
▼oL  I  p.  395.) 

HAMAXA  {ifsm^a).  [Habmam axa  ;  Plau». 
Tat'M.] 

HAMAXO'PODES  (A^or^s),  in  Latin, 
ARBU8CULAE,appew  to  haTO  been  cylindrical 
pieces  of  wood,  placed  Tcrtically,  and  with  a  socket 
cut  in  the  lower  end,  to  receive  the  upright  pivot 
fixed  above  a  wheel  or  above  the  middle  ot  the 
axis  of  a  pair  of  wheels,  which  could  thus  turn 
horisontally  in  every  direction.  One  use  of  this 
sort  of  socket  was  to  unite  the  axis  of  the  fore- 
wheels  of  a  chariot  to  the  body  (Pollux,  l  144, 
253  ;  Hesych.  «.  v.  kfu4iwo9*t) ;  another  use  of  it 
was  to  attach  the  wheels  of  a  testudo  to  the  fruning 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  machine  might  easily 
be  moved  in  any  direction :  in  fret,  the  arbtuetifa 
and  the  wheel  together  formed  a  castor  or  untvenal 
joint  (Vitruv.  x.  20.  s.  14.  §  1,  ed.  Schneid.) 
Newton  {ad  loc)  supposes  that,  fur  the  latter  pur- 
pose, a  single  piece  of  timber  would  be  both  clumsy 
and  insufficient,  and  that  the  ofimtemia  miut  have 
been  a  sort  of  framing.  (See  his  figure.  No. 
114.)  [P.S.] 

HARMA  (ippM),   rCvRRva  ;  Harmamaxa.] 

HARMAMAXA  {h(ffidtut^a)  is  evidently  com- 
pounded of  ipfta,  a  general  term,  including  not 
only  the  Latin  Cuaaus,  but  other  descriptions  of 
carriages  for  perMms  ;  and  ifu^m^  which  meant  a 
cart,  having  commonly  (bur  wheels,  and  used  to 
cany  loads  or  burthens  as  well  as  persons.  (Hes. 
Op,  €t  Diet^  692  ;  Horn.  IL  vil  426,  xxiv.  782.) 
The  harmamaxa  was  a  carriage  for  persons,  in  its 
construction  very  similar  to  the  Carpxntum,  being 
covered  overhead  and  inclosed  with  curtains  (Diod. 
XL  56 ;  Charito,  t.  2,  3),  so  as  to  be  used  at  night 
as  well  as  by  day  (Xen.  fyrop.  iv.  2.  9  15)  ;  but 
it  was  in  general  larger,  often  drawn  by  four  horton, 
or  other  suitable  quadrupeds,  and  attired  with 
oman»enta  more  splendid,  luxurious,  and  expen- 
sive, and  in  the  Oriental  style.  (Diod.  xvii.  35  ; 
Aristoph.  Ackar.  70.)  It  occupied  among  the 
Persians  (Max.  Tyr.  84)  the  lame  place  which  the 
carpentum  did  among  the  Romans,  being  used, 
especially  upon  state  occasions,  for  the  conveyance 
of  women  and  children,  of  eunuchs,  and  of  the  sons 
of  the  king  with  their  tutors.  (Herod,  vii.  83,  ix. 
76 ;  Xen.  (^rop,  iiL  1.  §  8,  iv.  3.  S  1,  ▼!•  4.  §  1 1 ; 
Q.  Curt  iii.  3.  §  23.)  Also,  as  persons  might  lie 
in  it  at  length,  and  it  was  made  as  commodious  as 
possible,  it  was  used  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  and 
by  men  of  high  rank  in  tr&velling  by  night,  or  in 
any  other  circumstances  when  they  wished  to  con- 
sult their  ease  and  their  pleasure.  (Herod.  viL  41 
Xen.  Cyrop,  iiu  I.  §  40.) 

The  body  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  trans 
ported  from  Babylon  to  Alexandria  in  a  magnifi- 
cent harmamaxa,  the  construction  of  which  occupied 
two  yean,  and  the  description  of  which,  with  its 
paintings  and  omamento  in  gold,  silver,  and  ivory 
employed  the  pen  of  more  than  one  historian. 


&a6 
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(Diod.  XTiiL  26—28 ;  Athen.  t.  p.  206,  a ;  Aelian, 

The  hBrmamaza  wm  oocuionallj  ued  by  the 
ladies  of  Greeoe.  A  priestew  of  Diana  if  lepre- 
MDted  as  riding  in  one  which  is  drawn  by  two 
white  eowB  (Heliod.  AdL  iii  p.  ]S3i,  ed.  Com> 
melini),  and  the  coins  of  Ephesos  show,  that  this 
carriage,  probably  containing  also  synbols  of  the 
attributes  and  wonhip  of  Diana,  added  to  the 
splendour  of  the  febgiona  processions  in  that 
city.  [J.  Y.] 

HARMOSTAE  (from  hpf»6(9»^  to  fit  or  join  to- 
gether) was  the  name  of  the  govenion  whom  the 
Lacedaemonians,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  sent 
into  their  snbject  or  oonqnered  towns,  psrtly  to 
keep  them  hi  submission,  and  partly  to  abolish  the 
democratical  form  of  goTemment,  and  establish  in 
its  stead  one  similar  to  their  own.  (Diod.  Sic. 
zir.  10  ;  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  2.  §5  ;  Isocrat  PoMff, 
p.  92  ;  Snidas,  Hesych.  s.  o. ;  EtymoL  Mag.  s.  «. 
ZirurraBfUH.)  Although  in  many  cases  they  were 
ostensibly  sent  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the 
tyrannical  goyemment  of  a  town,  and  to  restore 
the  people  to  freedom,  yet  they  themselves  acted 
like  kings  or  tyrsnts,  whence  Dionysius  {AnHq. 
Rom,  T.  p.  337,  Sylbuig)  thinks  that  harmostae 
was  merely  another  name  for  kin|^  How  little 
sincere  the  Lacedaemonians  were  m  their  profes- 
sions to  restore  their  subject  towns  to  freedom  was 
manifest  after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas ;  for  although 
they  had  pledged  themselves  to  re-establish  fne 
governments  in  the  various  towns,  yet  they  left 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  harmostae.  (Polyb.  iv. 
27.)  The  character  of  their  rule  is  sufficiently  de- 
scribed by  the  word  mrr^ir,  which  Isocrates  \L  e.) 
and  Demosthenes  (i>e  Cbron.  p.  258)  use  in  speak- 
ing of  the  harmostae.  (Compare  Demosth.  o.  TVmo- 
craL  p.  740  ;  Plut  NairraL  AmaL  c  3.)  Even 
Xenophon  {De  Rep.  Lae»  c  14)  could  not  help  cen- 
suring the  Lacedaeioaonians  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  allowed  their  harmostae  to  govern. 

It  is  uncertain  how  long  the  office  of  an  har- 
mostes  lasted  ;  but  considering  that  a  governor  of 
the  same  kind,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Iiacedae- 
monians  in  Cytheia,  with  tne  title  of  Cytherodices, 
held  his  office  only  for  one  year  (Thucyd.  iv.  53), 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  office  of  harmostes  was 
of  the  same  duration.  [I^  S.] 

HARPAOES  ORAPHE  (V»Yn'  Tpo^). 
This  action  seems,  according  to  Lucian  («/«n2.  Voc 
c.  1.  vol  L  p.  82,  ed.  Hemsterh.),  to  have  been 
applicable  to  cases  of  open  robbery,  attended  with 
violence.  Under  these  circumstances  the  offenders 
would  be  included  in  the  class  of  KOHovpyoi^  and 
as  such  be  tried  before  a  court  under  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  the  Eleven.  With  respect 
to  the  punishment  upon  conviction,  we  have  no 
certain  information,  Imt  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  was  capital,  as  in  cases  of  buiglaiy 
and  stealing  bum.  the  person.  (Xen.  Afesi.  i.  2. 
§  62.)  [J.  a  M.] 

HARPAOINETULI,  a  sort  of  decoration  for 
the  walls  and  ceilings  of  rooms,  thus  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius,  in  a  passage  where  he  is  speaking  of 
irregular  and  fimtastic  ornaments  (viL  5.  §  3), 
**pro  colmmmg  enim  $taiumniur  ealami,  pro/iutigiu 
harpOffimeiuU  ttriati  avm  eriapU/blmei  volutiMiai&- 
ris,'"  The  commentators  have  laboured  in  vain  to 
explain  the  term ;  and  it  is  even  very  doubtlul 
whether  the  reading  is  coRact  As  the  word 
stands*  it  seems  to  refer  to  some  sort  of  scroU- 
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pattern.  (See  Schneider,  Newton,  and  the  ether 
commentators  and  translators,  L  c,  and  an  addition 
by  Bailev  to  the  article  in  Foroellinl)       [P.  S.] 

HA'RPAGO  (VinfiTV:  X^es:  mptdypa^  dim, 
Kp§4rypts)^  a  giappliqg-iron,  a  drag,  a  flcah-hook. 
(Em.  zxviL  3 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  IS,  14.  Sept ;  Aristoph. 
Vap,  1152  ;  Anarippos,  t^  Aiktm,  iv.  p.  169,  b.) 
The  iron-fingered  fioh-hook  (icptdiypa  atSupaioKr^ 
Aof ,  Bnatk^AnaL  a  21 5)  is  deocribed  by  the  Scho- 
liast  on  Aristophanes  (Eqmi.  769X  as  *'  an  instm- 
raent  used  in  cookery,  resembling  a  hand  with  the 
fingers  bent  inwards,  used  to  take  boiled  meat  out 
of  the  caldron.**  Four  specimens  of  it,  in  bronse, 
are  in  the  British  Museum.  One  of  them  is  here 
represented.  Into  its  hollow  extremity  a  wooden 
handle  was  inserted. 


A  similar  instrument,  or  even  the  flesh-hook  it- 
self  (Aristoph.  EceUi.  994)  was  used  to  draw  up 
a  pail,  or  to  recover  any  thins  which  had  follen 
into  a  well.  (Ue^chios,  s.  vv.  Apmdyii^  K^cdypo, 
A^«os.) 

In  war  the  giapplmg-iron,  thrown  at  an  enemy^ 
ship,  seised  the  rigging,  and  was  then  used  to  diag 
the  ship  within  reach,  so  that  it  might  be  easily 
boarded  ordestroyed.  ("A^o^  Athen.  v.  p.  208, d.) 
These  instruments  appear  to  have  been  much  the 
same  as  the  auMwybrmw  (MMnM>%rrsa«a<9Mikir- 
j9<^0Mss,  Caet.  B,  C,  i.  57  ;  Q.  Curt  iv.  9 ;  Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  3,  L  32,  34).  The  mammJimtM  were 
employed  by  the  Consul  Duilius  against  the  Car- 
thaginians  (Flor.  ii.  2  ;  Ftoni.  StnOoff.  ii.  3.  §  24), 
and  were  said  to  have  been  invantod  by  Peridea. 
(Plin.  H.  M  vii.  57.)  [J.  Y.l 

HARPASTUM  {h^wrr6¥  from  WC»)  was 
a  ball,  used  in  a  game  of  which  we  have  no  ac- 
curate account ;  but  it  appeara  both  from  the  ety- 
moloffy  of  the  word  and  the  statement  of  Galen 
(ncpl  /Aucpas  S^pot,  c  2.  p.  902,  ed.  Ktihn), 
that  a  ball  was  thrown  among  the  playoa,  each  of 
whom  endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  it 
(Comp.  Pollux,  ix.  105,  106 ;  Athen.  i.  p.  14,  £) 
Hence  Martial  (iv.  19.  6)  speaks  of  the  karpoMta 
pulvenileMta.  The  game  required  a  great  deal  of 
bodily  exertion.  (Martial,  vii  67.  4  ;  comp.  xiv. 
48.)  (See  Becker,  GaUut^  vol.  I  p.  276  ;  Kiause, 
Gymnattik  imi  Affomistik  der  HellemeH^  vol  L  pp. 
307,  308.) 

HARU  SPICES,  or  ARU'SPICES,  were 
soothsayers  or  diviners,  who  interpreted  the  wiU 
of  the  gods.  They  ori^nally  came  to  Rome  horn 
Etruria,  whence  haruspices  were  often  sent  for  by 
the  Romans  on  important  occasions.  (Li v.  xxvii 
37  ;  Cic.  Oorf.  ill  8,  (fo  Div.  u.  4.)  The  art  of 
the  haruspices  resembled  in  many  respects  that  of 
the  aoguis  ;  but  they  never  acquired  that  political 
importance  which  the  latter  possessed,  and  were 
regarded  rather  as  means  for  ascertaining  the  will 
of  the  gods  than  as  possessing  any  religious  autho- 
rity. They  did  not  in  fiut  form  any  part  of  the 
ecdesiastical  polity  of  the  Roman  state  during  the 
republic ;  they  are  never  called  sacerdotes,  they 
did  not  form  a  colleginm,  and  had  no  magister  at 
their  head.    The  account  of  Dionysius  (ii.  22), 
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that  the  harospieM  wen  inatitated  by  Romnlna, 
and  that  one  wms  choaeii  from  each  tribe,  it  op- 
poeed  to  aU  the  other  autboritice,  and  is  manifieetly 
inoemct.  In  the  time  of  the  emperan,  we  read 
of  a  conegiam  or  order  of  sixty  hamapioee  (Tadt 
Anm.  XL  IS;  Oielli,  lumsr.  I  p. 399)  ;  W  the  time 
of  its  institution  is  anoertain.  It  has  been  sop- 
pQoed  that  snch  a  coUegiom  existed  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  since  he  speaks  of  a  wnwawrs  fmapuier  (ds 
Dh.  u.  34)  ;  hot  by  this  we  are  probably  to  on- 
dentand  not  a  fmapuier  eoUmfH,  out  moely  the 
most  eminent  of  the  hamspioes  at  the  time. 

The  ait  of  the  harospioes,  which  wis  called 
Aanupfteiaa,  consisted  in  explaining  and  interpret- 
ing the  will  of  the  gods  from  the  appeannoe  of  the 
entrails  (arts)  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  whence 
they  are  sometimes  called  es^uptees,  and  their  ait 
estuptenm  (Cic  <fr  Div.  ii  11  ;  Soet.  ATsr.  56) ; 
and  also  from  lightning,  earthqoakes,  and  aU 
extraordinary  phenomena  in  nature,  to  which  the 
general  name  of  ;K>r<Mla  was  giren.  (Valer.  Max. 
i.  I.  §  I.)  Theur  art  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  the  Etmscan  Tages  (Ckx  tUDw.  iL  23 ;  Festns, 
#.  e.  Tage$\  and  was  contained  in  certain  books 
called  Hlfri  kanupicmiy  /ulff»rale$y  and  bmitrualet, 
(Cic.  dt  Dm,  i.  33 ;  compare  Maerobu  Satmrm.  iii. 

7). 

This  art  was  considered  by  the  Romans  so  im- 
portant at  one  time,  that  the  senate  decreed  that  a 
certain  nnmber  of  yoong  Etmscans,  belonging  to 
the  principal  fiunilies  in  the  state,  should  always 
be  instructed  in  it.  (Cic  de  Dw,  L  41.)  Niebuhr 
appears  to  be  mistaken  in  sopposing  the  passage  in 
Cicero  to  leier  to  the  children  of  Roman  fiunilies. 
(See  Orelli,  ad  loc)  The  senate  sometimes  con- 
sulted the  hamspices  (Cic  ds  Dw.  I  43,  ii.  35  ; 
Liv.  xxriL  37X  ■*  did  also  private  persons.  (Cic. 
de  Dw.  ii.  29.)  In  later  times,  however,  their  art 
fell  into  disrepute  among  well-educated  Romans ; 
and  Cicero  {d»  Di».  ii.  24)  relates  a  saying  of 
Cato,  that  he  wondered  that  one  hamspex  did  not 
laugh  when  he  saw  another.  The  Empwor  dau- 
dins  attempted  to  revive  the  study  of  the  art, 
which  had  then  become  neglected ;  and  the  senate, 
under  his  directions,  passed  a  decree  that  the 
pontifioes  should  examwe  what  parts  of  it  should 
be  retained  and  established  (Tacit  Aum,  xL  15) ; 
but  we  do  not  know  what  effect  this  decree  pro- 
duced. 

The  name  of  hamspex  is  sometimes  applied  to 
any  kind  of  soothsayer  or  prophet  (Prop.  iiL  13. 
59)  ;  whence  Juvenal  (vL  550)  speaks  of  Arm^- 
mhu  vel  Commagemma  hanupm. 

The  latter  part  of  the  word  hamspex  contains 
the  root  ^mc;  and  Donatus  {ad  Ter,  Pkorm,  iv. 
4.  28)  derives  the  former  part  from  karuga^  a 
victim.  Oxnpare  Festns, «.  v.  Harviga,  and  Varro, 
De  Umg.  LaL  v.  98,  ed.  MiUler.  (GdtUing,  Geeek. 
der  Riim.  Siaatn.  p.  213 ;  Walter,  Geeek,  dee  Rom. 
Reekie^  §§  142,  770,  2nd  ed.;  Brissonius,  De  For- 
nudie^  L  29,  &c) 

HASTA  (fyxM»  iro^r^r),  a  spear.  The  spear 
is  defined  by  Homer,  Ufu  x'^'^V**)  **  *  P^^®  fitted 
with  bronse  **  (//L  vL  8),  and  lApv  x"^^^^'* 
*"  a  pole  heavy  with  bvonae  **  {Od.  xl  531 ).  The 
broooe,  (or  which  iron  was  afterwards  substituted, 
was  indispensable  to  form  the  point  (o/xM^  iLtcmxh, 
Homer ;  X/6yx%  Xenophon ;  Oidee^  cuepie^  tpicu- 
iumj  Ovid,  Met  viiL  375)  of  the  spear.  Each  of 
these  two  essential  parts  is  often  put  for  the  whole, 
so  that  a  spear  is  called  96(nf  and  Sopdrio^,  ^Xh^9 
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and  A^TXW*  Eten  the  mere  especial  term  MeAio, 
meaning  an  ash-tree,  is  used  in  the  same  manner, 
becaose  the  pole  of  the  spear  was  often  the  stem  of  a 
young  ash,  stript  of  its  bark  and  polished.  {IL  xix. 
390,  XX.  277,  xxii  328,  Od,  xxiL  259 ;  Plin. 
U.  N.  xvL  24 ;  Ovid,  MeL  xil  869.)  In  like 
manner  the  spear  is  designated  by  the  term  cd^ 
(Aesch.  Ag,  65  ;  Eorip.  ^eo.  1155,  Pkoem.  1421  ; 
Bnmck,  AmaL  I  191,  226 ;  Aat  Sid.  84),  meaning 
pfoperiy  the  strong  tall  reed  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
which  served  both  for  spears  and  for  various  other 
uses.  (He».SeuL29diQchoL4mloe,;XttLdeRe 
EqmeL  xii.  12.) 

The  bottom  of  the  spear  was  often  inclosed  in 
a  pointed  cap  of  bronae,  called  by  the  Ionic  writers 
^Mptrnif  (HoBL  /Z.  X.  153  ;  Herod,  vii.  40,  41  ; 
also  Polyb.  vL  23X  and  o^x^'  (/Z.*  xiiL  443, 
xvi  612,  xvii.  528),  and  in  Attic  or  common  Greek 
rripal.  (Xen.  Hellm,  vi  2.  §  19  ;  Athen.  xii.  p. 
514,  b  ;  rrvpdicior,  Tfanc  n.  4  ;  Aen.  Tact  18.) 
By  forcin|[  this  into  the  ground  the  spear  was  fixed 
erect.  (Vug.  Aem,  xiL  130.)  Many  of  the  kncers 
(Sopv^poi,  o/x/Mf^,  Aoyxof^.  woodcut,  p. 
237),  who  accompanied  the  king  of  Persia,  had, 
instead  of  this  spike  at  the  bottom  of  their  spears, 
an  apple  or  a  pomegranate,  either  gilt  or  silvered. 
(Herod. ;  Athen. ;  IL  oe.)  With  this,  or  a  similar 
ornament,  the  spear  is  often  terminated  both  on 
Persian  and  Egyptian  monuments.  Fig.  1.  in  the 
annexed  woodcut  shows  the  top  and  bottom  of  a 
spear,  which  is  held  by  one  of  the  king^  guards  in 
the  sculptures  at  Persepolis.  (Sir  R.  K.  Porter*s 
TraneUy  voL  i.  p.  601.)  It  may  be  compared  with 
those  in  the  hand  of  the  Greek  warrior  at  p.  1 35, 
which  have  the  spike  at  the  bottom.  The  spike  at 
the  bottom  of  the  spear  was  used  in  fighting  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  when  the  head  was 
broken  off.     (Polyb.  vi.  25.) 

A  well-finished  spear  was  kept  in  a  case  (Sopo- 
ro9iiKn\  which,  on  account  of  its  fiorm,  is  called 
by  Homer  a  pipe  (o^itC,  II  xix.  387). 

The  spear  was  used  as  a  weapon  of  attack  in 
three  different  ways :  —  1.  It  was  thrown  from  cata- 
pults and  other  engines  [Tormbntum].  2.  It  was 
thrust  forward  as  a  pike.     In  this  nuinner  Achilles 


killed   Hector  by  piercing  him  with  his 
through  the  neck.   (/(.  xxiL  326.)    The  Eoboeans 
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were  particnUurljr  celebrated  as  pikemen.  (Horn. 
!L  il  543.)  3.  It  was  commonly  thrown  by  the 
hand.  The  Homeric  hero  generally  went  to  the 
field  with  two  ipean.  (Hom.  IL  iiu  18,  z.  76, 
xiL  298  ;  Find.  Pytk,  iv.  139.)  On  approaching 
the  enemy  he  first  threw  either  one  spear  or  both, 
and  then  on  cominf  to  close  qnarten  drew  his 
sword.  (Hom.  IL  liL  340,  xriL  630,  xx.  27*— 
284.)  The  spear  firequently  had  a  leathern  thong 
tied  to  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  which  was  called 
isyK^Kri  by  the  Greeks,  and  ammtnm  by  the 
Romans,  and  which  was  of  assistance  in  throwing 
the  spear.  (Pollux,  I  1 36  ;  Schol.  ad  Ewrip.  Orest, 
1477  ;  Xen.  Anab,  iv.  2.  §  28 ;  Virg.  Aem.  ix.  665  ; 
Ov.  MeL  xiL  321 ;  Cic  de  Orat  i.  57.)  The  an- 
nexed figure,  taken  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Etrus- 
can Vases  (iiu  pL  33),  represents  the  amentum 
attached  to  the  spear  at  the  centre  of  srevity,  a 
little  aboTe  the  middle. 


We  are  not  informed  how  the  amentum  added 
to  the  effect  of  throwing  the  lance  ;  perhaps  it  was 
by  giving  it  rotation,  and  hence  a  greater  decree  of 
steadiness  and  directness  in  its  night,  as  m  the 
case  of  a  ball,  shot  from  a  rifle  ^m.  This  supposi- 
tion both  suits  the  expressions  relative  to  the  in- 
sertion of  the  fingers,  and  accounts  for  the  frequent 
use  of  the  verb  tof^Mers,  to  whirl,  or  twist,  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject.  We  also  find  mention 
in  the  L^tin  grammarians  of  Hastae  cuuaiae,  and 
Ennius  speaks  of  Anrnttis  eoncumtnt  tmdiqus  tdi* 
(Macrob.  SaL  vi.  1).  The  anaa  was  probably  the 
same  as  the  amentum,  and  was  so  called  as  being 
the  part  which  the  soldier  laid  hold  of  in  hurling 
the  spear. 

Under  the  general  terms  hada  and  fyx®*  were 
included  various  kinds  of  missiles,  of  which  the 
principal  were  as  follow :  — 

Laneea  {K^X%  Festus,  «.  r.  Lanoea\  the  hmce, 
a  comparatively  slender  spear  commonly  used  by 
the  Greeks.  Iphicrates,  who  doubled  the  length 
of  the  sword  [Oladius],  also  added  greatly  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  lanoe.     (Diod.  xv.  44  ;   Nep. 
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XL  1.  3.)  This  weapon  was  used  by  the  Gteciaa 
horsemen  (Polyb.  vL  23)  ;  and  by  means  of  aa 
appendage  to  it,  which  is  supposed  by  Stuart  (Ami, 
ojT  Athens^  vol  iii.  pi  47  ;  woodcut,  fig.  2)  to  be  ex- 
hibited on  the  shafts  of  three  speara  in  an  ancient 
bas-relief  they  mounted  their  horses  with  graater 
facility.     (Xen.  de  Re  Equett.  viL  xii) 

Pilmm  {iwa6s\  the  javelin,  much  thicker  and 
stronger  than  the  Grecian  lance  (Flor.  iL  7),  as 
may  be  seen  on  comparing  the  woodcuts  at  pp.  1 35 
and  136.  Its  shaft,  often  made  of  cornel  (Vir)r. 
Aen,  ix.  698 ;  Ovid,  Met,  viiL  408),  was  four  aztd 
a  half  feet  (three  cubits)  long,  and  the  barbed  iroa 
head  was  of  the  same  length,  but  this  extended 
half  way  down  the  shaft,  to  which  it  was  attached 
with  extreme  care,  so  that  the  whole  length  of 
the  weapon  was  about  six  feet  nine  inches.  Each 
soldier  carried  two.  (Polyb.  vi.  23.)  [Exutcrruis 
p.  497,  a.J  It  was  used  either  to  throw  or  to 
thrust  with  ;  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and 
gave  the  name  olpilami  to  the  division  of  the  armj 
by  which  it  was  adopted.  When  Marius  fought 
against  the  Cimbri,  he  ordered  that  of  the  two  nails 
or  pins  (vcp<(yai)  by  which  the  head  waa  fisstened 
to  the  staff,  one  should  be  of  iron  and  the  other  of 
wood.  The  consequence  was,  that,  when  the  pilom 
struck  the  shields  of  the  enemy,  the  wooden  nail 
broke,  and  as  the  iron  head  was  thus  bent,  the  spear, 
owing  to  the  twist  in  the  metal  part,  still  held  to  the 
shield  and  so  dragged  along  the  ground.  (PluL 
Mar.  25.) 

Whilst  the  heavy-armed  Roman  soldiers  bore 
the  long  lance  and  the  thick  and  ponderous  javelin, 
the  light-armed  used  smaller  missiles,  which, 
though  of  different  kinds,  were  included  under  the 
general  term  kaetae  veiitaree  (Liv.  xxxviii.  20; 
Plin.  H.  M  xxviiL  6).  From  yp6<r^s,  the  cor- 
responding Greek  term  (Polyb.  L  40  ;  Strabo,  iv. 
4.  §  3),  the  velitee^  or  light-armed,  are  called  by 
Poly  bins  ypo<r^fidxoi  (vi  19,  20).  According  to 
hb  description  the  yp6a^s  was  a  dart,  with  a 
shaft  about  three  feet  long  and  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness :  the  iron  head  was  a  span  long,  and  so  thin 
and  acuminated  as  to  be  bent  by  striking  against 
any  thing,  and  thus  rendered  unfit  to  be  sent  back 
against  the  enemy.  Fig.  3,  in  the  preceding  wood- 
cut, shows  one  which  was  found,  with  nearly  four 
hundred  others,  in  a  Roman  entrenchment  at 
Meon  Hill,  in  Gloucestershire.  (Skelton^  Engraved 
lUuttnUkmSy  vol  I  pL  45.) 

The  light  infimtry  of  the  Roman  army  used  a 
similar  weapon,  called  a  tpU  (osnt,  veniAtm,  Liv. 
xxi  55 ;  aaitviovj  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  27  ;  Festus,  s.  v. 
SamnUea),  It  was  adopted  by  them  from  the 
Samnites  (Virg.  Aen,  viL  665),  and  the  Volsci 
{Gtorg,  il  168).  Its  shaft  was  3^  feet  long,  its 
point  five  inches.  (Veget  il  15.)  Fig.  4,  in  the 
preceding  woodcut,  represents  the  head  of  a  dart 
in  the  Royal  O)llection  at  Naples ;  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  the  veruhun^  and  may  be  con- 
trasted with  fig.  5,  which  is  the  head  of  a  lance  in 
the  same  collection.  The  Romans  adopted  in  like 
manner  the  gaesumy  which  was  properly  a  (^tic 
weapon  (Liv.  xxviil  45)  ;  it  was  given  as  a  reward 
to  any  soldier  who  wounded  an  enemy.  (Polyb. 
vi.  37.)  Sparut  is  evidently  the  same  word  with 
the  English  tpar  and  tpear.  It  was  the  rudest 
missile  of  the  whole  cIIeum,  and  only  used  when 
better  could  not  be  obtained.  (Virg.  Aem,  xi.  682 , 
Serv.  inloc:  Nepos,  xv.  9.  §  1  ;  SaUust,  Cai.  56 ; 
Gell.  X.  25.) 
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Betidei  tiM  tomi  jaemlmm  and  tpiotUmm  (JUrMr, 
ftxtfrTiorX  which  prohably  denoted  daita,  retem- 
Uing  in  fonn  the  lance  and  jarelin,  bat  ranch 
smaller,  adapt«H)  eonteqnently  to  the  light-anned 
{jaemlaiof9$\  and  oaed  in  hunting  at  well  as  in 
battle  (Thncyd.  ii.  4 ;  Virg.  Amu  ix.  52 ;  Serr.  m 
loe,;  Grid,  MeL  riiL  411  ;  Cie.  ad Fcmu  ^.  12; 
Flor.  ii  7),  we  find  in  danacal  anthon  the  namea 
of  Tariona  other  ipeart,  which  were  characteriatic 
of  paiticolar  nationa.  Thoi,  Senriua  ttatea  («■  Amu 
YiL  664),  that,  aa  the  pibm  was  pnpet  to  the 
Romans,  and  the  ^aemm  to  the  Oaals,  ao  the 
aorma  was  the  spear  peenliar  to  the  Macedonians. 
This  was  used  both  to  throw  and  aa  a  pike.  It 
eaeeeded  in  length  aU  other  misailes.  [See  p^ 
488,  a.]  It  was  made  of  cornel,  the  tall  dense 
Btnn  of  which  also  senred  to  make  spean  of  other 
kinds.  (Theoph.  H.  P,  iil  12.  2 ;  vdp«4tftt,  Arrian, 
TaeL  ;  cpor^bw,  Xen.  dm  Re  Eqmd,  laL  1 2.)  The 
Thxacian  roa^Ueo,  which  had  a  very  long  point, 
like  the  blade  <tf  a  swoid  (VaL  Y\ac  n.  98 ; 
numpia^  OvlL  /.  &/  ^fifofa,  Apoe,  i.  16),  waa  pro- 
bablj  not  unlike  tlie  ssrism ;  since  Livj  asserts 
(xzzi.  39),  that  in  a  conntrj  partly  eorcred  with 
wood  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was  inefiective  on 
aceoont  of  their  prmtomgaa  AoiAm,  and  that  the 
romphaea  of  the  Thraeiaas  was  a  hindianoe  for  the 
same  reason.  With  these  weapons  we  may  also 
dass  the  Illyrian  stftma,  which  resembled  a  hmiting- 
pole.  (Festus,  9.  v. ;  ^i«6rior,  Polyb.  rl  21 ;  iiUm^ 
QeMLe.;  Ant  Sid.  19.) 

The  iron  head  of  the  German  spear,  called 
yramM,  was  short  and  narrow,  bat  veiy  sharp. 
The  Germans  nsed  it  with  great  effect  either  as 
a  lance  or  a  pike:  they  gare  to  each  ^outh  a 
fiamea  and  a  shield  on  coming  of  age.  (Taat  OeruL 
<S,  13,  18,  24  ;  Jqt.  ziiL  79.)  The  Falahca  or 
Pkalanea  was  the  spear  of  the  Sagnntincs,  and  was 
impelled  by  the  aid  of  twisted  ropes  ;  it  was  )ax^ 
and  ponderons,  having  a  head  of  iron  a  cobit  m 
length,  and  a  ball  of  lead  at  its  other  end  ;  it  some- 
times carried  flaming  pitch  and  tow.  (Liv.  xzi.  8, 
zxxiy.  18  ;  Virg.  Aem.  ix.  706 ;  Locan,  Ti.  198 ;  Sil 
Ital.  L  351  ;  Gell.  I  e. ;  Isid.  Onp.  xriil  7  ;  Grat 
Falisc  CyM/.  342.)  The  maktra  and  tragula  were 
chiefly  osed  in  Gaul  and  Spain :  the  tragula  was 
probably  barbed,  as  it  requiied  to  be  cut  out  of  the 
wound.  (Pbnt  Cat.  iL  4.  18,  Epid.  ▼.  2.  25  ; 
Caes.  B.  G,  i.  26,  ▼.  35  ;  GelL  L  c)  The  Adis 
and  Cateia  were  much  smaller  missiles.  (Viig. 
Aem.  yiL  730,  741.) 

Among  the  decorations  which  the  Roman  gene- 
rals  bestowed  on  their  soldien,  more  especially  for 
saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-citiien^  was  a  spear 
without  a  head,  called  katta  pura.  (Virg.  Aem.  vi. 
760  ;  SfTV.  M  loe. ;  Festus,  «.  «.  Haata  ;  Sueton. 
Ctamd.  28  ;  Tacit  Anm.  iii.  21.)  The  gift  of  it  is 
sometimes  recorded  in  funereal  inscriptions. 

The  eelibaru  ka$la  (Festus,  «.  v.),  having  been 
fixed  into  the  body  of  a  gladiator  lying  dead  on 
the  arena,  was  used  at  marriages  to  part  the  hair 
of  the  bride.    (Ovid,  Faat.  iu  560.) 

A  spiiar  was  erected  at  auctions  [Avctio],  and 
when  tenders  were  received  for  public  offices  (iooa- 
tfMMMf).  It  served  both  to  announce,  by  a  conven- 
tional sign  conspicuous  at  a  distance,  that  a  sale 
was  going  on,  and  to  show  that  it  was  conducted 
under  the  authority  of  the  public  functionaries. 
(Cic.  Qffic  il  8  ;  Nepos,  Atth.  6  ;  Festus,  s.  o. 
HaakL)  Hence  an  auction  was  called  haetOj  and 
an  anction-nom  hatktriuM.    (TertuU.  Apol.  13.) 
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It  waa  also  the  ptaetice  to  set  up  a  ipnr  in  the 
court  of  the  Cbntumviu. 

The  throwing  of  speara  (Aicayri^/iit)  was  coe  of 
the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  Greeks,  and  is  de- 
scribed at  length  by  Krause  {GymmatiU;  mmd  Ayom^ 
UHk  dm-  HeUemem^  vol  l  pu  465,  &&).  [J.  Y.] 

HASTAO'L  [EzuciTua,  pp.  494— 496,501, 
502.] 

UECATOMBAEA.    [Hniuu.] 

HECATOMBAEON.  ICALmtmAMivu^ 

QWLMMK.] 

HECATOMBS.    rS^atincivif.] 
HECATOMPEDON.    [Psa ;  Tbmplum.] 
HECATOSTE  (immroari),     (P«NTnco8T«.] 
HECTE  or  HECTEUS   (fcni,   4«rf^t),  uid 
its  half;  Heatieetm  or  Hemueeimm  (i^acrror,  iuMn- 
T4srX  are  terms  which  occur,  in  Bsore  than  one 
aense,  in  the  Greek  metrical  system,  and  an  inter- 
eating  oo  account  of  the  examples  they  furnish  of 
the  duodecimal  division. 

1.  In  dry  aMasurea,  the  iedemt  was  the  sixth 
part  of  the  isrfimaai,  and  the  AsanactaM,  of  course, 
the  twelfth  part  (Aristoph.  £oeL  547,  Nmb.  63^], 
645.)  The  Asetais  was  equal  to  the  Roman  aiodiM, 
as  each  contamed  16  l^oroi  or  sextariL  (Bttckb, 
MeiroL  UmUrmek.  pp.  33,  200.) 

2.  The /fee*  or  ^sefMS  and  ^MHsctai  were  also 
the  names  of  coins,  but  the  aoooonU  we  have  of 
their  value  an  very  various.  The  only  consistent 
expbuation  is,  that  then  wen  different  iUetae,  de- 
rived fixxn  different  units  ;  in  fi^t,  that  these  coins 
wen  not  property  dmnommatiom  of  money,  but  sa^- 
divuiome  of  the  recognised  denominations.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Hesychius, 
that  the  words  Irrif,  rpinf,  and  rcrd^m)  were  ap- 
plied to  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper ;  that  is» 
we  think,  that  the  various  denominations  of  money 
wen  subdivided  for  convenience  into  thirds,  fourtha, 
and  sixths,  which  would  be  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  according  to  the  value  of  their  nspective 
unitsL  (Hesych.  $.  v.  Smf.)  Now,  since  the  dnchnm 
was  the  unit  of  the  silver  coinages,  which  chiefly 
pnvailed  in  Greece,  we  miffht  expect,  a  priori, 
that  the  common  kedeiu  would  be  the  sixth  of  a 
drachma,  that  is,  an  obol  ;  and  that  then  was 
such  a  heeteme,  is  expressly  stated  by  Hesychius, 
who  gives  iifutt€4ktmf  as  the  equivalent  of  rifuwrw 
(s.  v.)l  But  then  fnm  a  passage  of  the  comic  poet 
Crates  (Pollux,  ix.  374),  we  leaxn  that  the 
kemiedom  of  pold  was  eight  obols,  the  natural  in- 
terpretation df  which  ia,  that  it  was  eqmal  im  value 
to  eiffkt  tUner  obo/s  or  (according  to  Mr.  Hussey's 
computation  of  the  drachmaX  a  little  mora  than  1 3(/., 
which  is  certainly  a  very  small  value  for  a  gold 
coin.  This  objection  Bockb  meets  by  supposing 
that  the  gold  had  a  very  laige  mixture  of  alloy  ; 
and  the  probability  of  this  will  appear  further  pru- 
sently.  This  staUT  could  not  have  been  an  Attic 
coin,  for  at  that  time  Athens  had  no  gold  money  ; 
the  question  therefore  arises,  to  what  foreign  state 
did  it  belong  ?  Now,  among  the  foreign  stateri^, 
which  were  current  at  Athens  in  the  fifth  century 
IL  c.,  that  of  Phocaea  is  frequently  mentioned,  and 
an  inscription  exists  (found  in  the  Acropolis)  in 
which,  among  certain  offerings,  we  find  Fkooaeam 
dtUer$,  and  orroi  ^mcaiZ^s  (Bdckh,  Corp.  Inter. 
No.  150,  lines  41,  43,  volL  pp.  231,  236.  §§  19, 
22 :  the  hasty  conjecture  that  these  iirrai  must  have 
been  of  eilver,  is  corrected  by  Bockh  himself,  in 
his  Metrologiweke  Untersmehmyem,  p.  135).  Little 
doubt  can  remain  that  these  srrm  were  the  tutk, 
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and  the  kemieela  of  Cntet  the  hedfA  of  the  Pho- 
caean  stater.  The  weight  of  the  AMuaotow  would  "be 
a  little  loM  than  that  of  the  Attic  obol ;  and  their 
value  would  therefioie  give  a  ratio  of  gold  to  silver, 
as  8  to  1,  a  low  value  for  gold,  it  is  true,  but  one 
easily  explained  by  the  £>ct,  conjectured  by  Bdckh, 
and  distinctly  stated  by  Hesychius  (a.  v.  ^wicotff), 
that  the  Phocaean  gold  money  was  very  base :  this 
fitct  also  will  explain  the  light  weight  of  the  coin 
as  oompaied  with  the  Attic  oboL  The  result  of 
this  somewhat  intricate  discussion  seems  to  us  both 
clear  and  consistent:  namely,  that  the  standard 
wei^U,  the  drachma,  was  divided,  on  the  duodeci- 
mal system,  into  tirtks  (tttrai  or  MoAoi),  and 
hMlfiki,  ^fdtKra :  that  Athens  had  niver  eoins  of 
these  weights:  and  that,  in  those  states  which 
nsed  a  gold  coinage,  of  which  the  unit  was  a  stater 
equal  (generally)  m  toeijfkt  to  two  draekmat  and  m 
valmB  to  twmUy,  this  stater  was  subjected  to  a  simi- 
lar duodecimal  division,  by  which  the  ristk  (<«cnf 
or  firrcvs)  became  m  we^  a  piece  of  tteo  oboU, 
and  the  twtUlk  (^^sjctoi^)  a  piece  of  one  060^ 
The  vahes  of  thcM  coins  (according  to  the  average 
ratio  of  the  value  of  gold  to  that  of  silver,  namcdy 
10  :  1)  would  have  been  20  oboU  and  10  oboU  re- 
spectively  ;  but  those  of  Phocaea  were  so  light  and 
debased,  that  they  were  only  worth  1 6  and  8  respec- 
tively of  the  obols  of  Athens,  whose  coinage  was 
proverbially  pure.  [P*  §•] 

H£CT£MO'RII  (im|/u^ioi)>  a  name  given 
to  the  poor  citizens  of  Attica  before  the  time  of 
Solon,  who  cultivated  the  fields  of  the  rich  and 
received  only  a  tixth  part  (hence  their  name)  of 
the  produce.  (Hesych.  «. «.  iicnifUpoi ;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn,  Od.  xix.  28.  p.  680.  49,  ed.  Basil,  p.  1854, 
ed.  Rom.)  Plutarch  (Solon^  13)  seems  to  have 
made  a  mistake  in  stating  that  they  paid  a  sixth 
portion  to  their  masters,  and  retained  five-sixths 
themselves.  (Comp.  Sch(tanann,  De  Ckmitiisj 
p.  36*2,  AnHq.  Jur,  PubL  Cfraed.  p.  169  ;  Hermann, 
Lehrbuek  d,  Grieck.  StaattaUerth.  §  101,  n.  10.) 

HEDNA  (iSya).     [Dos.] 

HEGEMO'NIA  DICASTE'RIOU  (*r»/«»r«a 
liKoxmnpiov),     [EiaAOOoBia] 

HEOETO'RIA.     [Plynterul] 

HEIRGMOU  ORAPHE'  (<4»rM<»v  ypaipfi). 
This  was  an  action  for  fiUae  imprisonment  of  a  free 
citizen  or  stranger,  and  keeping  such  person  in 
private  custody.  There  are  no  orations  upon  this 
subject  extant,  nor  indeed  any  direct  allusions  to 
it  by  name  ;  but  it  is  hinted  at  as  a  remedy  that 
might  have  been  adopted  by  Agatharchus,  the 
painter,  for  the  restraint  put  upon  his  personal 
liberty  by  Alcibiades  ( Andoc  c.  ^fe.  p^  1 19)  ;  and 
in  a  passage  of  Deinaichus  (&  Dent.  17),  where  a 
miller  is  mentioned  to  have  incurred  capital  punish- 
ment fiir  a  like  offence.  The  thesmothetae  pro- 
bably presided  in  the  court  before  which  offenders 
of  this  kind  were  brought  to  trial.  (Meier,  AtL 
ProRp.332.)  [J.S.M.] 

HELE'POLIS  HxhnKis),  When  Demetrius 
Polioroetes  besieged  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  he  caused 
a  machine  to  be  constructed,  which  he  odled  ^  the 
taker  of  cities.**  lu  form  was  that  of  a  square 
tower,  each  side  being  90  cubits  high  and  45  wide. 
It  rested  on  four  wheels,  each  eight  cubits  high. 
It  wia  divided  into  nine  stories,  the  lower  of 
which  contained  machines  for  throwing  great 
stones,  the  middle  large  catapults  for  throwing 
spears,  and  the  highest,  other  machines  for  throwing 
smaller  stones,  together  with  smaller  catapults. 


It  was  manned  with  200  soldiers,  besides  those 
who  moved  it  by  pushing  the  parallel  beams  at  the 
bottom.     (Diod.  xx.  48.) 

At  the  sieoe  of  Rhodes,  b.  c  306,  Demetrius 
employed  an  hdepolis  of  still  greater  dimensions 
and  more  complicated  construction.  Besides  wheels 
it  had  ca^rs  (^b^ifrrp^irra),  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  moved  laterally  as  well  as  directly.  Its 
form  was  pyiamidaL  The  three  sides  which  were 
exposed  to  attack,  were  rendered  fire-proof  by 
being  covered  widi  iron  plates^  In  front  each 
story  had  port-holes,  which  were  adapted  to  the 
sevoal  kinds  of  missiles,  and  were  fiiniished  with 
shutters  that  could  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure, 
and  were  made  of  skins  stuffed  with  wooL  Each 
story  had  two  broad  flights  of  steps,  the  one  for 
ascending,  the  other  for  descending.  (Died.  xx.  91  ; 
compare  Vitruv.  x.  22.)  This  helepolis  was  con- 
structed by  Epimachus  the  Athenian  ;  and  a  much 
esteemed  description  of  it  was  written  by  Dioedides 
of  Abdera.  (Athen.  v.  p.  206,  d.)  It  was  no  doubt 
the  greatest  and  most  remaricable  engine  of  the  kind 
that  was  ever  erected.  In  subsequent  ages  we 
find  the  name  of  *'  helepolis  **  applied  to  moving 
towers  which  carried  battering  rams,  as  well  as 
machines  for  throwing  spears  and  stones.  (Amm. 
MarceU.  xxiii  ;  Agathias,  L  18.  p.  30,  ed.  Yen. ; 
Nioet  Chon.  Jo,  OammenmM^  p*  1^9  h.)  Towers 
of  this  description  were  used  to  destroy  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans. 
(Jos.  S.  •/.  iL  19.  §  9,  iii  6.  §  2.)  [Aribs  ;  Tor- 
MRNTUM.]  [J.  Y.] 

HELIAEA.    [DiCASTBRiON.] 

HELlOGAMrNUS.     [Domvs,  p.  432,  b.] 

HELIX  (2Ai^,anythingofaspiral  form,  whether 
in  one  pUine,  as  the  spiral  eurve^  or  in  difierent 
planes,  as  the  screw. 

1.  In  arehitecture,  the  spiral  volutes  of  the  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  capitals.  The  Roman  arehitects, 
while  they  used  the  word  volutcu  for  the  angular 
spirals,  retained  the  term  hdiee$  for  the  smaller 
spirals  in  the  middle  of  each  foce  of  the  Corinthian 
capital   (Vitmv.  iv.  1.  §  12.) 

2.  In  mechanics,  the  word  designates  the  screw 
in  its  various  applications  ;  but  its  chief  use  was 
to  describe  a  machine  used  for  pushing  or  drawing 
ships  in  the  water  from  the  beach,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  Arehimedes.  (Athen.  v. 
p.  207,  a.,  with  Casaubon's  Notes.)         [P.  S.] 

HELLANO'DICAE  ('EXAoi^Mai),  the  judges 
in  the  Olympic  games,  of  whom  an  account  is 
given  under  Oltmpia.  The  same  name  was  also 
given  to  the  judges  or  court-martial  in  the  Lace- 
daemonian army  (Xen.  Aep.  Lae.  xiiL  11)  ;  and 
they  were  probably  first  called  by  this  name 
when  Sparta  was  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  con- 
federacy. 

HELLENOTA'MIAE  CEXXnrora^),  or 
treasurers  of  the  Greeks,  were  magistrates  ap- 
pointed by  the  Athenians  to  receive  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  allied  states.  They  were  first  appointed 
B.  c.  477,  when  Athens,  in  consequenoe  of  the 
conduct  of  Pausanias,  had  obtained  the  command 
of  the  allied  states.  The  money  paid  by  the  dif- 
ferent states,  which  was  originally  fixed  at  460 
talents,  was  deposited  in  Delos,  which  was  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  all  common 
interests ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
hellenotamiae  not  only  received,  but  were  also  the 
guardians  of  these  monies,  which  were  called  by 
Xenophon  (d»  Vootig,  v.  5)  'EAAi|yor0^a.   (Thue. 
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1.96;  PlatJruMLM;  Andoc:  4t />lM*,|k  107.) 
Tbe  dEoe  wm  reteined  after  the  tnararj  wm 
tnnsferred  to  Athens  on  the  oroponl  of  the  S»- 
nino  (Plot  AriatU.  25  ;  Died.  xii.  38),  bot 
was  of  conne  abolished  on  the  eonqoest  of  Athens 
by  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  HeUeootamiae  were 
not  naminted  after  the  lestosmtion  of  the  demo- 
aacj  ;  far  whieh  icoson  the  gnannarians  affwd 
ns  little  infonnation  Ropectin|f  their  duties. 
BSckh,  however,  coodndes  6«n  inscriptions  that 
they  were  probably  ten  in  nanbcr,  chosen  by  lot, 
like  the  tieasuieia  of  the  gods,  ontofthe  Pentaco- 
giomedimai,  and  that  they  did  not  enter  upon  their 
office  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  after  the 
Paoathenara  and  the  first  Prytaneia.  With  regard 
to  their  duties,  Bfiekh  sqiposes  that  they  remained 
I  of  the  monies  o^ected  from  the  allies, 
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and  that  payments  for  certaia  objeeU  wete  assigned 
to  then.  In  the  fiist  place  they  woald  of  oooae 
pay  the  expenses  of  wan  in  the  common  caose,  as 
tbeeontribationo  were  originslly  designed  lor  that 
potpose  ;  bot  as  the  Athenians  in  coarse  of  time 
considered  the  money  as  their  own  property,  the 
HeUenotsmiae  had  to  pay  the  Theorica  and  mili- 
tary expenses  not  oonnected  with  wars  on  behalf 
of  the  common  cause.  (B5ckk.  FwtL  Eeom,  of 
Aiketu,  p.  176,  2nd  ed. ;  Corp,  Imterip.  No.  147.) 

HELLOTIA.    [Ellotia.] 

HELOTES  (ElX»r«f,  the  Latin  fiDcm  Botam  is 
also  osed,  Lir.  xxjut.  27),  were  a  dass  of  bonds- 
men subject  to  Sparta.  The  whole  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Laoonia  were  included  in  the  three  classes 
of  Spartans,  Perioed,  and  Hekrts,  of  whom  the 
Helou  were  the  lowest  They  formed  the  rastie 
population,  as  distinguished  bodi  from  the  inhabit- 
aau  of  Sparta  itself;  and  from  the  Perioed  who 
dwdt  in  the  hurge  town&  {lay.  L  e.)  Their  con- 
dition was  that  of  seA  attached  to  the  land,  ad- 
weripHgUbas  ;  VDdiher  umu  to  hare  been  the  only 
daai  of  shiTes  among  the  Laredarmonians  Different 
etymologies  are  given  of  their  name.  The  conunon 
account  is,  that  they  were  originally  the  Achaean 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Helos  in  Laconia,  who, 
having  been  the  last  to  sabmitto  the  Dorian  invaden, 
and  t£it  only  altera  despeiate  straggle,  were  reduced 
by  the  victorsto  slavery.  (Pans.  iil20. 1 6;  Harpocr. 
9,v.  eUsrrcWir,  who  dtes  Hellanions  as  his  autho- 
rity). Another  aeoonnt,  preserved  by  Athenaeus 
from  Theopompos,  represents  them  as  the  general 
body  of  the  ancient  Achaean  population  of  Laconia, 
xedoeed  to  slavery  by  the  Dorians,  like  the  Penestae 
iuThessaly.  (Ath.  vL  p.  2(»5,  c.)  The  statement 
of  Ephorus,  again,  preserved  by  Stiabo,  has  some- 
thing in  common  with  both  the  other  stories  ;  fer, 
according  to  it,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  when  subdued  by  the  Dorians,  were  at 
first  permitted  to  enjor  an  equality  of  civil  and 
pditical  rights  with  their  conquerors,  €md  wen 
eaUed  Htlot$;  but  they  wen  deprived  of  their 
equal  status  l^  Agis,  the  son  of  Eurysthenes,  who 
made  them  pay  tribute :  this  decree  was  resisted 
only  by  the  people  of  Hdos  {'EXuu  ol  tx"^*'  ^* 
*EAi>f),  who  rebelled  snd  were  reduced  to  slavery 
under  certain  conditions.  (Stmb.  viii.  p.  365.) 
Now,  all  these  theories  (for  such  they  are)  rest  on 
the  donbtfiil  foundation  of  the  historinl  truth  of  the 
ciitnmstanees  attending  the  Dorian  invasion,  and 
the  connection  of  the  name  with  Helos  is  not  only 
a  manifest  invention,  opposed  to  the  best  autho- 
rities (Theopomp.  Eph.  IL  ee.),  bot  is  etyinol»- 
gicaOy  fealty,  R>r  the  people  of  'EAor  wwe  not 


called  EUivret,  but  'EAmm  (Strah.  Le.)  or  'E;ud. 
T«i  (Athen.  vi  p.  271).  The  name  has  been 
also  derived  from  lk%  awri*w,  as  if  it  signified 
tiB*o6ttea^»  ^l*e  lowkmdM.  But  Mttller  seems  to 
be  nearer  the  mark  in  explaining  ttXmr^s  as  mean- 
ing fTftsonsra,  from  the  root  of  Ixcir,  fe  Aiie,  like 
tfimt  from  the  root  of  Zafidm.  He  supposes  that 
they  were  an  aboriginal  nee,  who  were  subdued  at 
a  very  eariy  period,  and  who  natuially  passed  over 
as  sbves  to  the  Doric  conquerorL  It  is  objectf^l 
by  Thiriwall  that  this  theory  does  not  account  for 
the  hereditary  emni^  between  them  and  their 
masters  ;  fer  unless  they  lost  their  liberty  by  the 
Dorian  conquest,  there  is  no  probabili^  that  it 
pbced  them  in  a  worMoondition  than  before.  But 
to  this  objection,  we  may  oppose  the  acute  observ- 
ation of  Orote,  that  those  dangers  from  the  servile 
popnhuion,  the  dread  of  which  is  the  only  probable 
cause  that  can  be  assigned  fer  the  crudly  of  the 
Spartans,  and  the  consequent  resentment  of  the 
Helots,  *' did  not  become  serious  until  after  the 
Messenianwar  —  nor  indeed  until  after  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  number  of  Spartan  dtiiens  had 
made  itself  felt** 

At  the  end  of  the  second  Messeniaa  war  (a  c. 
668),  the  conquered  Messenians  were  reduced  to 
slavery,  and  induded  under  the  denomination  of 
HelotSL  Their  condition  appears  to  have  been  the 
same,  with  some  slight  differences,  as  that  of  the 
other  HdotiL  But,  m  addition  to  that  remem- 
brance of  their  freedom,  which  made  not  only  them, 
but,  through  their  influence,  the  whde  class  of 
Helots  more  and  more  danoeroos  to  their  masters, 
they  preserved  the  recollection  of  their  national  ex- 
istence,  and  were  ready  to  seise  any  opportunity  of 
regaining  it ;  until,  at  leqgth,  the  pdicy  of  Epami- 
nondas,  after  the  battle  of  Leu^ra,  restored  the 
main  body  of  these  Messenian  Helots  to  their 
country,  where  they  no  doubt  formed  the  chief  part 
of  the  popuktion  of  the  new  dty  of  Messene. 
(Thiriw«ll,  Hid,  o/Grmee^  vd.  v.  pp^  104,  105.) 

The  Hdots  were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the 
state,  which,  while  it  gave  their  services  to  indivi> 
duds,  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  emandpating 
them.  (Ephorus, op. ^Ana6i /Lot  ;PaosL  to.)  They 
were  attached  to  tne  land,  and  could  not  be  sold 
awa^  from  it  Severd  femilies,  as  many  perhaps 
as  six  or  seven,  redded  on  each  acXii^r,  in  dwell- 
ings of  their  own,  either  in  detached  forms  or  in 
villages.  They  cultivated  the  land  and  paid  to 
their  masters  as  rent  a  fixed  measure  of  coni«  the 
exact  amount  of  which  had  been  fixed  at  a  very 
early  period,  the  nusing  of  that  amount  being  for- 
bidden under  heavy  imprecations.  {Pint  lutL  Lae, 
11.255.)  The  annud  rent  paid  for  each  acX^pot 
was  eighty 'two  medimni  of  barley,  and  a  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  oil  and  wine.  (Pint  Ljfc  8. 
24.)  The  domestic  semmto  of  the  Spartans  were 
all  Hdots.  They  attended  on  their  masters  at  the 
public  meal ;  and  many  of  them  wen  no  doubt 
emdoyed  br  the  state  in  public  worics. 

in  war  ue  Helots  served  as  light-aimed  troops 
(^Uoi),  a  certain  number  of  them  attending  every 
heavy-armed  Spartan  to  the  field  ;  at  the  battle  of 
PfaUaeae,  there  were  seven  HdoU  to  each  Spar- 
tan, and  one  to  eveiy  hoplite  of  the  Perioeci. 
(Herod,  ix.  10.  28.)  These  attendaats  were  pro- 
bably  called  itforlrrapts  (i,  s.  Afa^ioravrcs,  Hesych. 
s.  v.),  and  one  of  them  in  particular,  the  i^cpdirwr, 
ftt9ervamt  (Herod,  vil  229  ;  Sturs.  Lex,  Xem,  s.e.); 
thoqgh  dcpdirw  was  also  used  by  the  Dorians  as 
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a  general  name  for  armed  slaves.  The  Helots  only 
served  as  hoplites  in  particular  eroeigencies  ;  and 
on  such  occasions  they  were  generally  emancipated, 
if  they  showed  distinguished  hravery.  The  first 
instance  of  this  kind  was  in  the  expedition  of  Bra- 
sidas,  B.  c.  424.    (Thucyd.  iv.  80,  v.  34,  vii.  19.) 

The  treatment  to  which  the  Helots  were  sub- 
jected, as  described  by  the  later  Greek  writers,  is 
marked  by  the  most  wanton  cruelty. '  Thus  Myron 
states  that  **  the  Spartans  impose  upon  them  every 
ignominious  service,  for  they  compel  them  to  wear 
a  cap  of  dog*s  skin,  and  to  be  clothed  with  a  gar- 
ment of  sheep's  skin,  and  to  have  stripes  inflicted 
upon  them  every  year  for  no  fault,  that  they  may 
never  forget  that  they  are  slaves.  And  besides  all 
this,  if  any  rise  by  their  qualities  above  the  condi- 
tion of  a  slave,  they  appoint  death  as  the  penalty, 
and  their  masters  are  liable  to  punishment  if  they 
do  not  destroy  the  most  excellent^^  (Athe'n.  xiv. 
p.  657.)  And  Plutarch  {Lye.  28)  states  that  He- 
lots were  forced  to  intoxicate  themselves,  and  per- 
form indecent  dances  as  a  warning  to  the  Spartan 
youth.  These  statements  must  &  received  with 
some  caution.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  are 
true  of  the  period  before  the  Messenian  wars  ;  nor 
can  we  believe  that  such  wanton  and  impolitic  op- 
pressions, provocations,  and  destruction  of  a  valu- 
able servile  population  formed  any  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal system  of  Lycuigus.  What  has  been  said 
above,  respecting  the  legal  condition  of  the  Helots, 
indicates  a  very  different  state  of  things  ;  and  their 
real  condition  is  probably  not  misrepresented  by 
Grote,  when  he  says : — ^The  Helots  were  a  part 
of  the  state,  having  their  domestic  and  social  sym- 
pathies developed,  a  certain  power  of  acquiring 
property  (Plut  deom,  23),  and  the  consciousness 
of  Grecian  lineage  and  dialect  —  all  points  of 
marked  superiority  over  the  foreigners  who  formed 
the  slave  population  of  Athens  or  Chios.  They 
seem  to  have  been  no  way  inferior  to  any  village 
population  of  Greece.*'  As  is  usual  with  ser^ 
every  means  vi'as  taken  to  mark  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  their  masters :  they  were  obliged 
to  wear  the  rustic  garb  described  above,  and  they 
were  not  permitted  to  sing  one  of  the  Spartan  songs. 
(Plut  Life.  28.)  But  the  state  of  things  described 
in  the  above  quotations  belongs  to  a  period  when 
the  fear  of  a  servile  insurrection  had  produced  the 
natural  result  of  cruel  oppression  on  the  one  part 
and  rebelliotis  hatred  on  the  other.  That  the 
cruelty  of  their  masters  knew  no  restraint  when  it 
was  thus  stimulated  by  fear,  is  manifest  enough 
from  the  institution  of  the  ^^nnrrcfa  [Cryptbia]. 
How  far  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  respect- 
ing the  erypieia  are  to  be  believed,  is  somewhat 
doubtful ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fiMrt 
related  by  Thucydidcs,  that  on  one  occasion  two 
thousand  of  the  Helots  who  had  rendered  the 
greatest  service  to  the  state  in  war,  were  induced 
to  come  forward  by  the  offer  of  emancipation,  and 
then  were  put  to  death.     (Thuc.  iv.  80.) 

The  Helots  might  be  emancipated,  but  in  that 
case,  instead  of  passing  into  the  class  of  Perioeti, 
they  formed  a  distinct  body  in  the  state,  known,  at 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  by  the  gener^ 
term  of  vta^afM^it^  but  subdivided  into  several 
classes.  Myron  of  Priene  («/>.  A  then.  vi.  p.  27 1 ,  f. ), 
enumerates  the  following  classes  of  emancipated 
Helots :  — d^crai,  &8c<rroToi,  ^pvicri^pcf,8c<nro<rio- 
vainai,  and  i^€0^xfUi;8cir.  Of  these  the  h/^rrai 
were  probably  released  from  all  service  ;  the  cpvic- 
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r^et  were  those  employed  in  war ;  the  ^wroaiaw^ 
Toi  served  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  the  »<o8^i«^€*j 
were  those  who  had  been  possessed  of  freedom  for 
some  time.  Besides  these  there  were  the  /Mmt^s 
or  fi^Awcef,  who  were  domestic  slaves,  brought  up 
with  the  young  Spartans,  and  then  emancipated. 
Upon  being  emancipated  they  received  permissioa 
to  dwell  where  they  wished.  [Compare  CivrrAB 
(Greek),  p.  290.] 

(MuHer,  Dofiame,  iiL  8 ;  Hermann,  PoUtieal 
AntiqmUue  </Gneee^  §§  19, 24, 28, 30, 48 ;  Wach*- 
muth,  HelleH.  AUertk  2d  ed.  see  Index  ;  Manao, 
Spatit,  see  Index  ;  Thiriwall's  Hist,  of  Greece^ 
vol.  L  pp.  809 — 313  ;  Grote,  HitL  o/Greeoe^  vol.  iL 
pp.  494—499.)  [P.  S.] 

HE'MERA  (^fUpa).  [Dis&] 
HEMERODROMI   (vfupo^^i),  were  con- 
riers  in  the  Greek  statea,  who  could   keep  on 
running  all  day,  and  were  often  employed  to  cany 
news  of  important  events.    As  the  Greeks  had  no 
system  of  posts,  and  but  few  roads,  sach  messen- 
gers must  have  been  of  great  service.    They  were 
trained  for  the  purpose,   and  could  perform  the 
longest  journeys  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  space 
of  time.  (Herod.  vL  105 ;  Com.  Nep.  MiU.4i  Plut. 
Arist.  20  ;  Pans.  vL  16.  §5.)      Such  couriers  ap- 
pear to  have  been  kept  by  most  of  the  Gr^^k 
states,  and  were  in  timet  of  danger  stationed  on 
some  eminence  in  order  to  observe  any  thing  of 
importance  that  might  happen,   and   carry   the 
intelligence  with    speed  to  the  proper  quarter. 
Hence,  we  freouentjy  find  them  called  Hemero^ 
eoofri  {iifupoffK&rot^  Herod,  vii.  182,  192  ;  Xen. 
HeiL  I  1.  §  2  ;  Aeneas  Tact  c  6.)      That  the 
Hemeroeeopi  were  the  same  as  the  Ifemerodromi 
appears  not  only  from  the  passage  of  Aeneas  Tac- 
ticus  just  referred  to,  but  also  from  the  words  of 
Livy   (xxxi.  24)   *^  ni  speculator  (hemerodromos 
vocant  Graeci,  ingens  die  uno  cunu  emetientes 
spatium),   contonplans  regium  agmen  e  specula 
quadam,  praegressus    nocte   media  Athenas  per- 
venisset**     (See  Duker,  ad  Lw.  I.  e.)     The  He- 
merodromi  were  also  called  Dromokeruies  (3po/to- 
ic^f>vic«r,  Harpocrat  and  Hesych.  t.  v.). 
HEMERGSCGPI.    [Hbmbrodromi.] 
HEMICHRYSUS.     [Aurum  ;  Statrr.] 
HEMICO'NGIUS.[CoNOiU8;andtheTabIe8.] 
HEMICY'CLIUM   (^Kvic^aor),  a  semicir- 
cular seat,  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  conversation,  either  in  private  houses  or 
in  places  of  public  resort ;  and  also  the  semicircular 
seat  round  the  tribunal  in  a  basilica.    (Plut.  Aldb. 
17,  Nie.  12  ;   Cic  Lael.  1  ;    Vitruv.   v.  1.  §  8, 
compw  Schneider's  Note.)  [P.  S.J 

HEMIECTEON,      HEMIECTON.     [Hbc- 

TRU8.] 

HEMILITRON.     [Litra.] 

HE'MINA  (iifdifa),  the  name  of  a  Greek  and 
Roman  measure,  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  dialectic  form  used  by  the  Sicilian  and  Italian 
Greeks  for  ii/jd<rv.  (See  the  quotations  firom  £pi- 
charmus  and  Sophron,  <9>.  Ath.  xi.  p.  479,  a,  b., 
xiv.  p.  648,  d.,  and  Hesych.  «.  v.  ir  W*^  which 
he  explains  as  ittiifdav.)  It  was  therefore  naturally 
appli^  to  the  half  of  the  standard  fluid  measure, 
the  ^4<mis^  which  the  other  Greeks  called  KoriXnt 
and  the  word  passed  into  the  Roman  metrical 
system,  where  it  is  used  with  exactly  the  same 
force,  namely  for  a  measure  which  is  half  of  the 
wfiaruM,  and  equal  to  the  Greek  eotyle.  (Bockh 
MetroL  Unienudi.  pp.  1 7,  200,  203.)      [P.  S.] 


HENDECA. 
UEMIOBO'LION,HEMIO'BOLUS.  [Obo- 

LUS]. 

HEMIPCDION.    [Pis], 
HEMISTATEli.    [Stitkk]. 
HEMIXESTON.     [Ssxtarius]. 
UE'NDECA,  HOI,  <o/  fi4«irm)  Ob  EXmrn^ 
at  AtkeM  of  eonademble  im- 
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They  an  always  called  by  thia  name  in 
'  ~~' —    bnt  in  the  time  of  Danetrius 


the 

Phalerras,  their  name  is  aid  to  have  been  changed 
into  that  of  M^ie^AMrct  (PoUoz,  Tiil  102),  who 
wete,  however,  during  the  demociaey  distinct  fime- 
tionaries.  [Nomophtlacxs.]  The  giammarians 
alao  give  other  names  to  the  Eleven,  as  %%9pj»^ 
Antes,  h^fffuo^Kmt^  &c.  (Schol  od  ArittepL 
PhU,  277,  Vup,  775,  1108.) 

The  time  at  which  the  office  of  the  Eleven  was 
instituted  is  disputed.  Ullrich  considen  the  oiBoe 
to  have  been  of  an  aristocnuical  character,  and 
concludes  from  a  passage  in  Heraclides  Ponticns 
(L  I  10)  that  it  was  established  by  Aristeides. 
Meier,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  offiee 
existed  not  only  befoce  the  time  of  Cleisthenes, 
bat  probably  before  the  legisktion  of  Solon ;  bat  it 
seems  impossible  to  come  to  any  satisfiMtosy  con- 
dosioD  on  the  subject  They  were  annually  chosen 
by  lot,  one  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  a 
aecietaiy  (Tipcv^iftrefo),  who  must  properly  be  re- 
garded as  their  servant  (^viip^t),  though  he 
fornied  one  of  their  number.  (Pollux,  viii  102.) 

The  principal  duty  of  the  Eleven  was  the  care 
and  management  <tf  the  public  prison  (Sfff/Mvr^fior) 
[Cabcxr],  which  was  entirely  under  their  juris- 
diction. The  prison,  however,  was  seldom  used 
by  the  Athenians  as  a  mere  ]^ace  of  confinement, 
serving  generally  for  punishments  and  executions. 
When  a  person  wia  condemned  to  death  he  was 
immediately  given  into  the  custody  of  the  Eleven, 
who  were  then  bound  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
ezecutioa  acoording  to  the  laws,  (Xen.  //diL 
iL  3.  §  54.)  The  most  common  mode  of  execution 
was  by  hemlock  juice  <ir<6rf  lor),  which  was  drunk 
after  sunset  (Plat  PkatiL  cc  65,  66.)  The 
Eleven  had  under  them  jailors,  executioners,  and 
tortnren,  who  were  called  by  various  names  (o* 
wupaarderat^  Bekker,  Aneod,  p.  296.  32 ;  6  r«r 
Irdcm  ^p4rns^  Xen.  H^IL  il  8.  854  ;  4  8iy/t^ 
Koms^  Antiph.  De  Ven^.  615;  4  8iy/44^iof,  or 
Hfuof,  &&>.  When  torture  was  inflicted  in 
causes  affecting  the  state,  it  was  either  done  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  Eleven  (Dem.  & 
NieotL  p.  1254.  2)  or  by  their  servant  (d  8i^iot). 

The  Eleven  usually  only  had  to  carry  into 
execution  the  sentence  passed  in  the  courts  of  law 
and  the  public  assemblies ;  but  in  some  instances 
they  possessed  an  i/Y*fwiria  Sunumiplov.  This  was 
the  case  in  those  summary  proceedings  called  &ira- 
yvy^  4^4rynaiSj  and  fi>8ei{ir,  in  which  the  penalty 
was  fixed  by  law,  and  might  be  inflicted  by  the 
court  on  the  confession  or  conviction  of  the  accused 
without  appealing  to  anr  of  the  jury  courts.  They 
also  had  an  irf*M^ia  iucaurrnpiov  in  the  case  of 
KOKovpyoi^  because  the  summary  proceedings  men- 
tioned  above  were  chiefly  adopted  in  the  case  of  such 
persons :  hence  Antiphon  (d*  Oaeds  Herod,  p.  71 3) 
calls  them  Ivi^Airral  T»r  iewro^p7«r.  The 
word  icajro^pyoi  ptxyperiy  means  any  kind  of  male- 
fitctora,  but  is  only  applied  in  Athenisn  law  to 
thieves  (xA^rroi),  house-breakers  (toix«^p^o«), 
man-stealers  (MparcStrrai)^  and  other  criminals 
•r  a  simihir  kind.    (Meier,  AU.  Proo,  pp.  76,  77.) 


The  Eleven  are  also  said  to  have  possessed  i^ 
/ior<a  luiamifW  in  the  case  of  confiscated  pro- 
perty {EtywutL  Mag,  p.  338.  35),  which  statement 
IS  confirmed  by  an  inscription  published  by  Bdckh 
{Urbmdm  Uber  dot  Seewmem  d»$  AUi»ckeuStaate§^ 
p.  535).  (Ullrich,  UeUr  die  Elf  Mdmrner,  ap- 
pended  to  his  translation  of  Platoli  Meno,  Crito^ 
and  the  fint  and  second  Alcibtades,  Beriin,  1821  ; 
Sluiter,  LeeHtmee  Andoeid.  pp.  256—261  ;  Meier, 
AU,  Proe.  pp.  68—77  ;  Schubert,  de  AedilUme^ 
pp.  93—96  ;  Hennann,  Ltkr^  der  GriecL  Stata»» 
aUerlL  %  139.) 

HEPHAESTAEA.  [LAHPADBFHoaiA.] 

HERAEA  {'HptSk)  is  the  name  of  festivals 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Hera  in  all  the  towns  of 
Greece  where  the  worship  of  this  divinity  was  in* 
troduced.  The  original  seat  of  her  worship,  from 
which  it  spread  over  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  was 
Aigos  ;  whence  her  festivals  in  other  places  were, 
more  or  less,  imitations  of  those  which  were  cele» 
bratedat  Argos.  (MiUler,  Dor,  ii.  10.  §  1.)  The 
Aleves  had  three  temples  of  Hem ;  one  lay  be- 
tween Arvos  and  Mycenae,  45  stadia  from  Argos  ; 
the  second  lay  on  the  road  to  the  acropolis,  and  near 
it  was  the  stadium  in  which  the  games  and  con* 
teaU  at  the  Heraea  were  held  (Pans.  ft.  24.  §  2)  ; 
the  third  was  m  the  city  itself  (Paus.  il  22.  §  1). 
Her  service  was  performed  by  the  moot  distin- 
guished priestesses  of  the  pbce  ;  one  of  them  waa 
the  high-priestess,  and  the  Aigives  counted  their 
yean  by  the  date  of  her  office.  (Thucyd.  ii.  2.) 
The  Heraea  of  Argos  were  celebrated  every  fiiUi 
year,  and,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Btfckh 
{AUumdL  der  BerL  Ahad.  mm  1818-19,  p.  92, 
&c)  in  the  middle  of  the  second  year  of  everr 
Olympiad.  Gne  of  the  great  solemnities  which 
took  place  on  the  occasion,  was  a  magnificent  pro- 
cession to  the  great  temple  of  Hera,  between  Argoa 
and  Mycenae.  A  vast  number  of  young  men — for 
the  festival  is  called  a  panegyris — assembled  at 
Argos,  and  marched  in  armour  to  the  temple  of  the 
goddessL  They  were  preceded  by  one  hundred 
oxen  {iKter6ftiji^  whence  the  feetiviil  is  also  called 
iKOfrS^ata).  The  high-priestess  accompanied  this 
procession,  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  white 
oxen,  as  we  see  from  the  story  of  Cleobis  and 
Biton  related  by  Herodotus  (i.  81)  and  Cicero 
(T^MM^  i.  47).  The  hundred  oxen  were  sacrificed, 
and  their  flesh  distributed  among  all  the  citixens. 
(Schol.  ad  Pmd.  OL  vil  152,  and  ad  Nem.  x.  39.) 
The  sacrifice  itself  was  called  Xex^fva  (Hesych. 
s.  V.)  or  **  the  bed  of  twigs."*  (Comp.  Welcker 
on  Sckwemek^M  Etymolaffitehe  Andeutw^yen^  p.  268.) 
The  games  and  contests  of  the  Heraea  took  place  in 
the  stsdium,  near  the  temple  on  the  read  to  the 
acropolis.  A  brsxen  shieia  wia  fixed  in  a  placa 
above  the  theatre,  which  was  scarcely  accessible  to 
any  one,  and  the  young  man  who  succeeded  in 
pulling  it  down  received  the  shield  and  a  garland 
of  myrtle  as  a  prize.  Hence  Pindar  (Nem,  z. 
41)  calls  the  contest  dy^¥  x<^co'*  It  seems  that 
this  contest  took  place  before  the  procession  went 
out  to  the  Heraeon,  for  Strabo  (viii.  p.  556)  states 
that  the  victor  went  with  his  prizes  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  that  temple.  This  contest  was  snid  to 
have  hem  instituted,  according  to  some  traditions, 
by  Acrisius  and  Proetus  (Aelian,  V,  H.  iil  24), 
according  to  others  by  Archinus.  (Schol.  ad  Pind. 
OL  vii.  152.) 

The  Heraea  or  Hecatombaea  of  Angina  weni 
eelebmted  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Argoa 
Q  Q 


^94 
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(See  SchoL  ad  Find.  I$Um,  Till  114;  MOIler, 
Aeginet.  p.  149.) 

The  Hefuea  of  Samoa,  which  iBlandalio  derived 
the  wonhip  of  Hen  from  Argne  (Puu.  yil  4.  §  4), 
were  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  festivals  of 
this  dirinitj.  A  magnificent  procession,  consisting 
of  maidens  and  married  women  in  splendid  attire, 
and  with  floating  hair  (Asins,  ap,  Aiken,  xiL  p. 
525),  together  with  men  and  youths  in  armour 
(Polyaen.  StroL  L  2S,  vl  45),  went  to  the  temple 
of  Hera.  After  they  arrived  within  the  sacred 
precincts,  the  men  deposited  their  armour  ;  and 

Sayers  and  tows  were  offered  up  to  the  goddess, 
cr  altar  consisted  of  the  ashes  of  the  victims 
which  had  been  burnt  to  her.    (Paus.  v.  13.  §  5.) 

The  Heraea  of  Elis  were  celebrated  every  fifth 
year,  or  in  the  fourth  year  of  every  Olympiad. 
(Corsini,  Diaeri,  iii.  30.)  The  festival  was  chiefly 
celebrated  by  maidens,  and  conducted  by  sixteen 
natrons  who  wove  the  sacred  peplus  for  tho  goddess. 
But  before  the  solemnities  commenced,  these  ma- 
trons sacrificed  a  pig,  and  purified  themselves  in 
the  well  Piera.  (Paus.  v.  16.  §  5.)  One  of  the 
principal  solemnities  was  a  race  of  the  maidens  in 
the  stadium,  fi>r  which  purpose  they  were  divided 
into  three  classes,  according  to  their  age.  The 
youngest  ran  first  and  the  oldest  last  Their  only 
dress  on  this  occasion  was  a  X'^^^y  which  came  down 
to  the  knee,  and  their  hair  was  floating.  She  who 
won  the  prise,  received  a  garland  o(  olive-boughs, 
together  with  a  part  of  a  cow  which  was  sacrificed 
to  Hera,  and  might  dedicate  her  own  painted  like- 
ness in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  The  sixteen 
matrons  were  attended  by  as  many  female  attend- 
ants, and  performed  two  dances ;  the  one  called 
the  dance  of  Physcoa,  the  other  the  dance  of  Hip- 
podameia.  Respecting  further  particulars,  and  the 
history  of  this  scdemnity,  see  Paus.  v.  16.  §  2,  &c. 

Heraea  were  celebrated  in  various  other  places  ; 
«.  ^.  in  Cos  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  639,  ri.  p.  262),  at 
Corinth  (Eurip.  Med.  1379 ;  Philostrat  Her.  xix. 
14),  at  Athens  (Plut  Qaaett,  Ram,  vii.  168),  at 
Cnossns  in  Crete  (Died.  v.  72),  &e.        [L.  S.] 

HERE'DITA&     [Hbrbs.] 

HERES.  1.  Gebbk.  The  Athenian  laws  of 
Inheritance  are  to  be  explained  under  this  title. 
The  subject  may  be  divided  into  five  parts,  of 
which  we  shall  speak :  1st,  of  personal  c^mcity 
to  inherit ;  2dly,  of  the  rules  of  descent  and  suc< 
cession  ;  3dly,  of  the  power  of  devising  ;  4thly, 
of  tlie  remedies  of  the  heir  for  recovering  his 
rights  ;  5thly,  of  the  obligations  to  which  he  suc- 
ceed. 

I.  Of  Permmal  Chpaeity  to  InheriL — To  obtain 
the  right  of  inheritance  as  well  as  citizenship 
(JipfX^or^ia  and  toXitcUi),  legitimacy  was  a  neoes- 
laiy  qualification.  Those  children  were  legitimate 
who  were  bom  in  lawful  wedlock.  (Dem.  e. 
Neaer.  p.  1386.)  The  validity  of  a  marriage  de- 
pended partly  on  the  capacity  of  the  contracting 
parties,  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  contract  On 
the  first  point  little  needs  to  be  noticed  here,  ex- 
cept that  brother  and  sister  by  the  same  mother 
were  forbidden  to  marry  ;  but  consanguinity  in 
general  was  so  hx  from  being  deemed  an  objection, 
that  marriage  between  cdUteral  relations  was  en- 
couraged, in  order  to  keep  the  property  in  the 
family.  (Andoc.  d*  Myd.  §  119,  e,  Aldb.  §  33, 
ed.  Bekk.  ;  Lys.  e.  Ale,  %  41,  ed.  Bekk.  ;  Dem. 
«.  Leoek,  p.  1083,  «.  EtUmL  p.  1305  ;  Plut  amom, 
4,  nemiti,  32.)     The  contract  was  made  by  the 
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husband  with  the  fisther,  brother,  or  other  legal 
guardian  (ic^ptof )  of  the  intended  wife :  then  only 
was  she  properly  betrothed  (fyyvTyr^).  An 
heiress,  however,  was  assigned,  or  adjudged,  to 
the  next  of  kin  (^tSxicaaf  CMra)  by  process  of  law, 
as  explained  under  Epiclbrus.  (Isaeus,  de  dr, 
her.  §26,  de  PhVod.  her.  §  19,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Dem. 
pro  Pkorm,  p.  954,  e.  Steph,  p.  1134.)  No  cere* 
mony  was  necessary  to  ratify  the  contract :  but  it 
was  usual  to  betrotL  the  bride  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  and  to  give  a  marriage  feast,  and  invite 
the  friends  and  relations,  for  the  sake  of  publicity. 
(Isaeus,  de  dr,  her,  §  18  ;  Dem.  c  Onet.  p.  869, 
e,  EvimL  pp.  1311,  1312.)  A  marriage  without 
proper  espousals  was  irregular  ;  but  the  issue  lost 
their  heritable  rights  only,  not  their  franchise  ; 
and  the  former,  it  seems,  might  be  restored,  if  the 
members  of  their  fiither*s  clan  would  consent  to 
their  being  registered.  (Isaeus,  de  Philod.  her, 
§§  29 — 33.)  As  it  was  necessary  for  every  man 
to  be  enrolled  in  his  clan,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
fiill  civil  rights,  so  was  the  registration  the  best  evi- 
dence of  legitimacy,  and  the  ^ptiropst  and  «iiy>«- 
rciY  were  usually  called  to  prove  it  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice. (Andoc.  de  MysL  §  127,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Isaeus, 
de  ar.  her.  §  26,  dePhihet.  §  13  ;  Dem.  e.  Emiml. 
p.  1305,  &C.)  For  further  particulars  see  Platner, 
Beitrage,  p.  104,  &c. ;  Schiimann,  Antiq.  juria 
pufiiici  Graeoorum^  lib.  v.  §§  19,  21,  88. 

II.  Of  the  Rviea  of  Deaceid  and  SueeeatUm.  — 
Here  we  would  premise,  that,  as  the  Athenian  law 
made  no  difference  in  this  respect  between  real  and 
personal  estate,  the  words  Aetr,  inherit^  &&,  will  be 
applied  indiscriminately  to  both.  When  an  Athe- 
nian died  leaving  sons,  they  shared  the  inherit- 
ance, like  our  heirs  m  gavelkind,  and  as  they  now 
do  in  France  (Isaeus,  de  Philoet  her.  §  32) :  a  law 
no  less  fovourable  to  that  balance  of  property  which 
Solon  meant  to  establish,  than  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture was  suited  to  the  military  aristocracies 
created  in  the  feudal  times.  The  only  advantage 
possessed  by  the  eldest  son  was  the  first  choice  in 
the  division.  (Dem.  pro  Phorm.  p.  947-)  If  there 
was  but  one  son,  he  took  the  whole  estate  ;  but  if 
he  had  sisters,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  proride 
for  them,  and  give  them  suitable  marriage  portions  ; 
they  were  then  called  hri-rpoiicoL  (Harpocr.  t.  v. 
*ETiiucos.)  There  was  no  positive  law,  making  it 
imperative  on  a  brother  to  give  his  sister  a  portion 
of  a  certain  amount ;  but  the  moral  obligation,  to 
assign  her  a  fortune  corresponding  to  his  own  rank, 
was  strengthened  by  custom  and  public  opinion, 
insomuch  that  if  she  was  given  in  marriage  por- 
tionless, it  was  deemed  a  slur  upon  her  character, 
and  might  even  raise  a  doubt  of  her  legitimacy. 
(Isaeus,  de  Pyrr,  her.  §40  ;  Lys.  de  Arid.  bom. 
§  16,  ed.  Bekk.  ;  Dem.  e,  BoeoL  de  date,  p.  1014.) 

On  fiulure  of  sons  and  their  issue,  danghteis 
and  daughters'*  children  succeeded  (as  to  the  bw 
concerning  heiresses,  see  Epiclbrus)  ;  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  limit  to  the  succession  in 
the  descending  line.  (Isaeus,  de  Cir.  her.  §§  39—46, 
dePyrr.her.%&9,dePkUooL  §§38,67;  Dem.e. 
MaoarL  pp.  1057,  1058.)  If  the  deceased  left 
grandsons  by  difierent  sons,  it  is  clear  that  they 
would  take  the  shares  of  their  respective  fothen. 
So  if  he  had  a  granddaughter  by  one  son,  and  a 
grandson  by  another,  the  latter  would  not  exelade 
the  former,  as  a  brother  would  a  sister,  but  both 
would  share  alike.  Of  this  there  is  no  direct  eri- 
I  dence ;  but  it  foUowi  from  a  principle  of  Attic  law. 
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hf  which,  OB  the  hirth  of  a  Mm,  hit  title  to  hw 
£ither^  inheritaoce,  or  to  a  share  thereof  iinin^ 
diatelj  accru^  ;  if  then  he  died  before  his  father, 
but  leaving  issue,  they  claimed  their  grand&therli 
inheritance  as  representing  him.  It  was  otherwise 
with  danghten.  Their  title  did  not  thus  accrue ; 
and  therefore  it  was  the  practice  for  the  son  of  an 
heiress  to  be  adopted  into  his  maternal  grand - 
£EUher^  house,  and  to  become  his  son  in  point  of 
law.  Further  (as  will  presently  be  shown)  the 
general  preference  of  males  to  females  did  not  com* 
menoe  tUl  the  deceaseds  frther^k  descendants  were 
ezhansted. 

On  &ilnre  of  lineal  descendants  the  collateral 
branches  were  resorted  ta  And  first  came  the 
issue  ci  the  same  fiuher  with  the  deceased  ;  vis. 
brothers  and  brothers*  children,  the  children  of  a 
deceased  brother  takina  the  share  of  their  father 
(Isaens,  iU  Hag^  her.  §§  1,  2  ;  Dem.  «.  Maeart 
pi  1067,  c  Lsoeh.  p.  1083)  ;  and  after  them,  sisters 
and  sisters^  children,  among  whom  the  principle 
of  repiesentation  also  prevailed  (Isaeas,  de  ApolL 
her.  1 23)  ;  but  whether  sisters*  children  took  per 
Mirpei  or  per  eapita^  doeg  not  appear. 

Next  come  the  docendants  of  the  same  grand- 
£sther  with  the  deceased ;  cousins  and  cousins* 
children.  Here  the  law  declared,  that  males  and 
the  issue  of  males  should  be  preferred  to  females 
and  their  issue.  (Isaeus,  de  Ilagn,  ker.  §§  1,  2  ; 
Dem.  e.  Maeart,  p.  1067.)  Thus,  the  son  of  an 
nncle  would  exclude  the  son  of  an  aunt,  while  the 
son  of  an  aunt  woold  exclude  the  daughter  of  an 
uncle.  On  the  same  principle  Isaeus  {de  ApolL 
ker.  §§  25,  26)  contends  that  the  son  of  a  female  first 
cousin  prevented  his  mother*s  sister  from  inherit- 
ing, althoogh  he  was  further  removed  from  the  de- 
erased  {y4w€i  iartndpm)  by  one  degree.  This  pre- 
ference, however,  was  confined  to  those  who  were 
descended  from  the  same  common  ancestor,  that  is 
to  say,  firom  the  grandfather  of  the  deceased  ;  for 
the  words  ix  rAtt  abrw  in  Demosthenes  are  to  be 
explained  by  the  rpir^  y4yti  of  Isaeus.  Therefore 
a  first  cousin  once  removed,  claiming  through  a 
female,  had  a  better  title  than  a  second  cousin 
claiming  through  males  ;  for  a  second  cousin  is  de- 
scended not  £im  the  grand&ther,  but  onlr  from 
the  great-grandfiither  of  the  deceased,  and  so  is 
beyond  the  legal  degrees  of  succession  (l(«  ri}s 
iyYttrrtUu  or  avyyw*ias).  On  this,  Eubulides 
founds  his  pretension  to  the  estate  of  Hagnias  ;  be- 
cause he  claims  as  representative  (son  by  adoption) 
of  his  maternal  grand&ther,  who  was  first  cousin 
to  Hagnias ;  whereas  the  &ther  of  his  opponent, 
Macartatus,  was  second  cousin  to  Hagnias,  and  (as 
Demosthenes  expresses  it)  was  not  in  the  same 
branch  of  the  fiunily  (o6«  ix  rov  dUov  rw  'At^iov, 
e.  Maeart.  ^1070). 

On  Allure  of  fint  consins  and  their  issue,  the  in- 
heritance went  to  the  half-blood  by  the  motber*s 
side ;  brothen  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces, 
cousins  and  their  children,  as  before.  But  if  there 
were  no  maternal  kinsmen  within  the  legal  degree, 
it  returned  to  the  agmoH^  or  next  of  kin  on  the  pa- 
ternal side  (roirr  vfhs  itajp6s\  whose  proximity 
was  traced  by  counting  the  degrees  from  the  com- 
mon ancestor.  (Isaeus,  de  Hagn,  her.  $$  1 — Itt  ; 
Dtok.  e.  Maeart.  p.  1067.) 

The  succession  of  parents  to  their  children  is 
matter  of  dispute  among  the  learned.  From  the 
silence  of  the  orators,  the  absence  of  any  example, 
and  the  express  declaration  of  Isaeus  {de  llagn. 
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her.  I  26)  refpecting  the  mother,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  parents  could  not  inherit  at  Athens.  At 
Athens  the  maxim,  heredUae  numamm  aeeendit^ 
held  only  of  lineal,  not  of  collateral  ascent.  For 
example,  an  uncle  mis ht  inherit  ( Isaeus,  de  Oeom, 
her.  §  55.)  So  also  he  might  marry  the  heiress,  as 
next  of  kin.  {De  Pyrr.  her.  §  90.)  On  this  part 
of  the  subject  the  rnder  is  referr^  to  Bunsen,  de 
jmrehertd.  Atheu. ;  Sir  William  Jones*s  Commentary 
annexed  to  the  translation  of  Isaeus ;  and  a  short 
summary  of  the  law  by  Schiimann,  AnL  j.  p.  Gr. 
lib.  V.  §  20.  These  and  other  writers  are  not  agreed 
on  many  of  the  foregoing  points,  which  are  left  in 
much  obscurity,  owing  to  the  mutilated  state  in 
which  the  laws  have  reached  us,  and  the  artifices 
used  by  the  orators  to  misrepresent  the  truth. 

It  will  assist  the  student  to  be  informed,  that 
krt^iit  signifies  a  first  cousin.  *Ki^^iaiovs  is  a  first 
cousin  *s  son  ;  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  diScA- 
^ilovs  from  &8«X^5,  and  bvyofrpihovs  from  dirjra- 
T^.  Thus,  my  first  cousin*s  son  is  htv^ioJ^vs  to 
me  ;  but  not  craiversely.  Again,  though  it  is  true 
that  two  or  more  second  cousins  may  be  spoken  of 
collectivelv  as  Are^toSo;  (Dem.  e.  Steph.  p.  1117), 
yet  one  of  them  cannot  be  said  to  be  aj'c^ia3ot;s  to 
another.  Herein  consists  the  faUacy  of  tliose  who 
maintain  that  second  cousins  came  within  the  legal 
degrees  of  succession. 

KA^pof  is  the  subject-matter  of  inheritance,  or 
(in  one  sense  of  the  word)  the  inheritance  ;  itX.'UpO' 
riltos  the  heir.  *Kyx*^^^*^  proximity  of  blood  in 
reference  to  succession,  and  sometimes  right  of  sue* 
cession.  Svyy^vcio,  natural  consanguinity.  2vy- 
ycrc?!,  collateral  relations,  are  opposed  to  Iryoroi, 
lineal  descendants. 

III.  Ofthe  power  of  Deriehig. — That  the  owner 
had  power  to  alienate  his  property  during  his  life- 
time, and  that  such  alienation  was  valid  in  point 
of  law,  both  as  against  the  heir  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  There  was,  however, 
an  ancient  law  which  punished  with  degradation 
{hriida)  a  man  who  had  wasted  his  patrimony  {rk 
w»rp^  icarc8i}8oKi(t).  He  was  considered  an 
offender  against  the  state,  because  he  disabled  him- 
self from  contributing  to  the  public  sen- ice.  Pro* 
secutions  for  such  an  offence  were  rare ;  but  the  re- 
putation of  a  spendthrift  was  always  prejudicial  to 
a  man  in  a  court  of  justice.  (Diog.  Laert,  «So/om, 
55  ;  Aeschin.  c  Timardi.  §§  97—105^  154,  ed. 
Bekk.) 

Every  man  of  full  age  and  sound  mind,  not  under 
durance  or  improper  influence,  was  competent  t« 
make  a  will  ;  but  if  he  had  a  son,  he  could  not 
disinherit  him  ;  although  his  will  might  take  effect 
on  the  contingency  of  the  woa  not  completing  his 
seventeenth  year.  (Isaeus,  de  Arut.  her.  S  14,  </« 
i>iU/oc<.  $10;  Dem.  e.6/e;^  pp.  1133, 1136.)  The 
bulk  of  the  estate  being  left  to  the  son,  legacies 
might  be  given  to  friends  and  relations,  cepe- 
daily  to  those  who  performed  the  office  of  our  exe- 
cutor or  testamentitfy  guardian.  (Dem.  e.  Aphob. 
pp.814,  827.)  And  in  the  division  of  property 
among  sons,  the  recommendations  of  the  father 
would  be  attended  to.  (Dem.  c.  Maeart.  p.  1055, 
pro  Phorm.  p.  955.)  Also  a  provision,  not  ex- 
ceeding a  thousand  drachmas,  might  be  assigned  to 
an  illegitimate  child.     (Harpocr.  $.  v.  Notfcio.) 

A  daughter  could  not  be  disinherited,  though 
the  estate  might  be  devised  to  any  person  on  cun- 
dition  of  his  nuuiying  her.  (Isaeus,  de  Pyrr,  her, 
§§  82—84.) 
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It  waa  only  when  a  man  had  no  istne  that  he 
was  at  fall  liberty  to  appoint  an  heir.  Hit  hooM 
and  heritage  were  then  considered  desolate  (ffnifAOt 
Ktd  iunipvftos)^  a  great  misfortune  in  the  eyes  of 
an  Athenian  ;  for  every  head  of  a  family  was 
anxious  to  transmit  his  name  and  religions  usages 
to  posterity.  The  same  feeling  prevailed  among 
the  Greeks  in  more  ancient  times.  We  learn  from 
Hesychius  and  the  Etymol.  Mag.  that  distant  re- 
lations were  called  xvp^^^^^t  because,  when  they 
inherited,  the  house  was  x^pc^i^  koI  ffmifjMs,  (See 
Horn.  //.  y.  158 ;  Hes.  Tfteoff,  607.)  To  obviate 
this  misfortune,  an  Athenian  had  two  conraes  open 
to  him.  Either  he  might  bequeath  his  property 
by  will,  or  he  might  lulopt  a  son  in  his  lifetime. 
[Adoptio,  Grbkk.] 

Wills  were  in  writing,  and  usually  had  one  or 
more  attesting  witnesses,  whose  names  were  super- 
scribed, but  who  did  not  know  the  contents.  They 
were  often  deposited  with  friends,  or  other  trust- 
worthy persons,  such  as  a  magistrate.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  badge  of  fraud  if  they  were  made  secretly 
or  in  the  presence  of  stnmgers.  (Isaens,  de  Philoet. 
ker.%%de  Astyph.  her.  §§  8—17  ;  Dem.  cSt^. 
p.  1137.)  A  will  was  ambulatory  until  the  death 
of  the  maker,  and  might  be  revoked  wholly  or  par- 
tially, by  a  new  one.  It  seems  also  that  there 
might  be  a  parol  revocation.  (laaeus,  de  Pkiloct, 
her,  §  40,  ds  Oeou,  her,  §  32.)  The  client  of  laaeus, 
in  the  laat-cited  cause,  contends,  that  the  testator 
sent  for  the  depositary  of  his  will,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  cancel  it,  but  died  before  he  got  it  into  his 
possession  ;  this  (he  says)  was  a  virtual  revocation. 
He  calls  witnesses  to  prove  the  testator's  affection 
for  himself  and  dislike  of  his  opponents,  and  thence 
infers  that  the  will  was  unnatural,  and  a  proof  of 
inaanity.  Similar  argumenta  were  often  uaed. 
(laaeua,  de  Nioosi,  her.  §  23,  de  Attypk,  her.  §  21.) 

With  reapect  to  the  proceeding  by  which  a 
father  publicly  renoimced  his  paternal  authority 
over  his  son,  see  Apokkruxis.  Plato  {Leg.  xi. 
9.  p.  928)  refers  to  it,  and  recommends  that  a 
fiither  should  not  take  such  a  step  alone,  but  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
At  Athens  the  paternal  authority  ceased  altogether 
after  the  son  had  completed  his  nineteenth  year  ; 
he  was  then  considered  to  belong  less  to  his  fiither 
than  to  the  state,  (Valckenaer,  ad  Ammonium^ 
$.v.  *AwotcfipuKTos :  Meier,  de  Boms  Damn.  p. 
26.) 

IV.  O/  the  Remediee  of  the  Heir /or  Recovering 
hit  Rights.  —  A  son  or  other  male  descendant  might 
enter  and  take  possession  of  the  estate  immediately 
after  the  owner's  death.  (laaeus,  de  Pyrr.  her. 
§  72,  de  dr.  her.  %  47.)  If  he  was  prevented  from 
BO  doing,  he  might  bring  an  action  of  ejectment 
against  the  intruder.  [Embatbia.]  Any  one  who 
disturbed  a  minor  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  patrimony 
was  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  {xoKiiKretts 
^ItraryytKla,  laaeus,  de  Pyrr.  hen  §  76).  As  to 
the  proceedings  in  case  of  heiress,  see  Epiclbrur. 

Other  heirs  at  law  and  claimants  by  adoption  or 
devise  were  not  at  liberty  to  enter,  until  the  estate 
was  formally  adjudged  to  them.  The  proper  course 
was,  to  make  application  to  the  archon,  who  attended 
at  his  office  for  that  purpose  every  month  in  the  year 
except  the  last  (Scirophorion).  The  party  who 
applied  was  regarded  as  a  suitor,  and  (on  obtaining 
a  hearing)  was  aaid  Xaryx^^*'^  '''ov  KK-fipov.  (Isaeus, 
de  Hagn.  her.  §§  22,  40,  de  Pyrr.  her.  §  74»  de 
As^ph,  her.%i;  Dem.  o.  St^  pw  1136.) 
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At  the  firat  regular  assembly  (leupia  ^nc\i|o-(a), 
held  after  he  had  received  notice,  the  aichon  cansed 
proclamation  to  be  made,  that  such  a  person  had 
died  without  issue,  and  that  such  and  such  persons 
claimed  to  be  his  heirs.  The  herald  then  asked 
cT  rit  Afi^i<r€i}Tc?r  ^  vapaKaraBdXXttMf  /So^Aeroi 
rov  icA^pov  ;  these  words  are  variously  interpreted. 
Perhaps  the  best  explanation  is  this :  —  ^Aft/pur- 
€rirtiy  is  a  term  of  general  import,  applied  to  all 
who  dispute  the  title  of  another,  and  would  in- 
clude those  who  claimed  a  moiety  or  other  share 
of  the  estate.  TlapaKaTaBdXXtty  signifies  to  make 
a  deposit  by  way  of  security  for  costs,  which  was 
required  of  those  who  maintained  their  exclosire 
title  to  the  whole  inheritance.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  payment  in  this  case  was  optional,  and  might 
be  intended  for  the  mere  purpose  of  compelling  the 
other  parties  to  do  the  same.  The  deposit  thus 
paid  was  a  tenth  part  of  the  value  of  the  property 
m  dispute,  and  was  returned  to  the  party  if  sue* 
cessfiil.  (Pollux,  viiL  32,  95  ;  Isaeus  de  Nieoet, 
her.  §  18,  <^  Hagn.  her.  §  20  ;  Dem.  e.  Maearf, 
p.  1051,  e.  Leodk.  pp.  1090—1093.) 

If  no  other  claimant  appeared  the  archon  ad- 
judged the  estate  to  the  first  suitor  {iw^Bixcur^ 
abr^  rhif  icAnpov).  If,  however,  there  were  ad- 
verse claims,  he  proceeded  to  prepare  the  cause  for 
trial  (8ia8i«a<r(a).  Firat  came  the  ordUcpuru,  in 
the  usual  way,  except  that  no  party  was  considered 
as  plaintiff  or  defendant ;  and  the  bills  in  which 
they  set  forth  their  respective  titles,  were  called 
hrrtypa^.  (Harpocr.  s.  v. ;  Dem.  &  Ofymp.  ppi 
1173,  1175.)  The  dicasts  were  then  to  be  sum- 
moned, and,  whatever  the  number  of  parties,  one 
court  was  held  for  the  decision  of  all  their  daims. 
If  any  one  n^lccted  to  attend  on  the'  appointed 
day,  and  had  no  good  excuse  to  offer,  his  claim  was 
struck  out  of  the  record  (Bicypd^  ^  ii/i^erSirnitris), 
and  the  contest  was  carried  on  between  the  remain- 
ing parties,  or,  if  but  one,  the  estate  was  awarded 
to  him.  (Dem.  e.  Olymp.  p.  1 174.)  The  trial  waa 
thua  managed.  The  dicasts  had  to  ffive  their 
verdict  either  for  one  person  proving  a  title  to  the 
whole,  or  for  several  persons  coming  in  under  the 
same  title,  as  (for  instance)  two  brothers  entitled 
each  to  a  moiety.  One  ballotting  box  therefore 
waa  provided  for  every  party  who  appeared  in  a 
diatinct  intereat  The  apeechea  were  meaaured  by 
the  clepaydra.  Each  party  had  an  ifipopevs  of 
water  for  hia  firat  apeech,  and  half  that,  or  three 
Xous  for  the  aecond.  (laaena,  de  Hagn.  her.  §  30, 
&c;  Dem.  c.  Maeart  p.  1052.)  That  these  ar- 
rangements gave  rise  to  fraud  and  collusion,  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  cases  above  cited. 

The  verdict,  if  &irly  obtained,  was  final  against 
the  parties  to  the  cause.  But  any  other  peraon, 
who  by  abaence  or  unavoidable  accident  was  pre* 
vented  from  being  a  party,  might  afterwards  bring 
an  action  against  the  auccessful  candidate,  to  re- 
cover the  estate.  He  was  then  obliged  to  pay  hia 
deposit  (waftaKcera€oXii\  summon  the  defendant, 
and  proceed  in  other  reapecta  aa  in  an  ordinary 
suit  Thia  he  might  do  at  any  time  during  the 
life  of  the  peraon  in  poaaession,  and  within  five 
yeara  after  hia  death.  (laaeua,  de  Pyrr.  Aer.  §  70 ; 
Dem.  c.  Olymp.  p.  1175,  c.  Maoart  p.  1054.) 

It  haa  hitherto  been  auppoaed  that  a  shnple  iasus 
was  raised  between  the  litigant  parties,  viz.  who  waa 
entitled  to  possess  the  estate  ;  and  that  they  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  trial  of  such  iasne.  This  waa 
called  cMvSucff   eiaih^au    The  cause,  however^ 
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might  beoome  more  complicated,  if  one  of  the 
partie*  choee  to  make  exception  to  the  right  of  any 
other  to  diapate  hia  title :  thia  waa  done  by  tender- 
ing an  affidavit  (SuMMipn^)  a  wore  either  by  bim- 
aelf  or  by  another,  wherein  be  dechtfed  that  the 
catate  waa  not  the  aubject  of  litigation  (ftii  4w(l^os\ 
and  alleged  aome  matter  of  fact  or  law  to  aupport 
hia  aaaertion.  Sona,  adopted  aona,  and  penona  in 
legal  poaseaakm,  were   allowed    thia  advantage. 
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For  example,  a  witneaa  might  depoae  that  the  laat 
occupier  had  left  male  iaaoe  annriTing  him,  and 
therefore  the  property  could  not  be  claimed  by  any 
collateral  relatire  or  deviaee :  or  that  the  title  had 
already  been  legally  determined,  and  that  the  new 
daimanta  were  not  at  liberty  to  reopen  the  qaea- 
tion.  Thia  had  the  eflfect  of  a  diktoty  plea,  and 
atayed  fbrtbcr  procecdinga  in  the  caoae.  ( laaeua, 
dsDieaecff,  her.  %  dO,d4jpolL%Z^de  Pkilod.^4^ 
62,  de  Pyr,  |  3  ;  Dem.  «.  Leoek.  p.  1097.)  If 
then  the  aoitor  waa  reaolved  to  pnaecnte  hia  claim, 
he  had  no  other  eoone  but  to  procure  a  conviction 
of  the  witneaa  (who  had  awom  the  affidavit)  in  an 
actioD  for  fidae  teatixaony  (ttmi  ^vfo/ftaprvpM»r). 
Examplea  of  anch  actiona  are  the  canaea  in  which 
Demoathcnea  waa  engaged  againat  Leocharea,  and 
laaeoa  fer  the  ealate  of  Philoctemon.  On  the  trial 
of  the  witneaa  the  queatioaa  were,  firat,  the  truth 
of  the  fiMU  dmaed  to  ;  aecondly,  their  leoal  eflfect, 
if  true.  With  leapect  to  the  witneea,  the  oonae- 
queneea  were  the  aune  aa  in  any  other  action  for 
fiUae  teatnnony.  [Marttbia.]  With  leepect  to 
the  original  cauee  nothing  further  waa  determined, 
than  that  it  could  or  could  not  be  entertained ;  the 
tmftapTVfia  in  thia  particular  reaembling  the  wap€h 
ypaffi.  If  the  court  decided  that  the  tuit  could 
be  entertained,  the  partiea  proceeded  t»  trial  in  the 
manner  before  explained. 

Aa  to  the  fttrthet  remcdiea  to  be  punned  by  the 
aneeeatfnl  party,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fniita  of  hia 
judgment,  aee  Embatua  and  ExouLsa  Dikb. 
And  on  thia  part  of  the  aubject  aee  Meier,  AU.  Proc 
ppu  459,  61(C  638  ;  Platner,  AU,  Proe,  voL  I  p»  163, 
vol  ii.  p^  309. 

V.  QfaeOUigaHoiutowkiek  Ha  Heir  tueoMiUd. 
— The  fiiat  duty  of  an  heir,  aa  with  ua  of  aa  exe- 
cutor, waa,  to  baty  the  dead  and  perform  the  coa- 
iomary  fanesal  ritea  (rk  ttopuCiftera  wouiiy).  It  ia 
well  known  what  importaaee  waa  attached  to  thia 
by  the  aneienta.  The  Athenian  law  regulated  the 
time  of  burial,  and  the  order  in  which  the  female 
rehUaona  ahoold  attend.  If  no  money  waa  left  to 
pay  the  expenaea  of  burial,  atill  the  neareit  aela- 
tivee  were  bound  to  defray  them  ;  and  if  they 
neglected  to  peribnn  their  duty,  the  chief  magia- 
trate  (Hfuinc^^)  of  the  demua,  in  which  the  deiuh 
took  place,  af^  warning  them  by  public  notice 
{iamipeir  leol  ddhrrfir,  Ktd  luJhi^tw  r^y  3i|fioy), 
got  the  work  done  by  contract,  paid  fer  it  himaelf^ 
and  waa  then  empowered  to  ane  them  fer  double 
the  amount.  When  a  rich  man  died,  there  waa 
no  backwardneae  about  hia  funeraL  ^  It  ia  rather 
amuaing  to  aee  how  eagerly  the  relatioua  haatened 
to  ahow  reapect  to  hia  memory,  aa  if  to  raiae  a  pre- 
aumption  of  their  being  the  heira.  (laaeua,  de 
AdgplLker.  §  40,  dm  Or,  her.  §§  29—83,  de  Ni- 
coeL  Aar.  §1  9«  25  ;  Dem.  c  MaearL  pp.  1089, 
1071.) 

Children,  who  nep;lected  to  bury  their  parenta, 
were  liable  to  a  crinunal  proaecution  (7pa^  «aic«- 
o'cwr  Tor^M^),  juat  aa  they  were  for  refuaing  to 
aupport  or  aaaiat  them  in  their  lifetime.    The  word 


yoTfts  in  thia  caae  indudea  all  anceatork  (Meier. 
deBauDamm.^  126.) 

Among  heritable  obligattona  may  be  reckoned 
that  of  manying  a  poor  heireia  (^^^a),  or  giving 
her  in  marriage  with  a  auitable  portion.  (See 
EricLBBVs,  and  Menn.  Tkem,  Ait.  I  13.) 

That  the  heir  waa  bound  to  pay  the  debu  of  the 
deceaaed,  aa  fer  aa  the  aaieU  would  extend,  cannot 
be  doubted.  Five  yean  aeem  to  have  been  the 
period  for  the  limitation  of  actiona  againat  him 
iwpo$9^pUe).  In  caee  of  a  mortgage,  he  waa  en- 
titled only  to  the  auiplua  of  the  mortgi^ped  property, 
remaining  afier  payment  of  the  debt  charged 
thereon.  (Lya.  de  Bom,  PmbL  §S  4,  5  ;  laaeua, 
deAruLker.%2tii  Di-moath.  e.  Calipp.  pu  1240, 
A  SpmU  a  1030,  &  Nameiwi.  pp.  988,  989.) 

State  debton,  auch  aa  fermen  of  the  public  re* 
venue  who  had  made  defenit,  or  penona  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  or  penalty,  were  diafran- 
chiaed  (Ari^<)  until  they  had  aettled  the  debt ; 
and  the  diagnce  extended  to  their  posterity.  Thua 
Cifflon,  aon  of  Miltiadea,  waa  compelled  to  pay  a 
fine  of  fifty  talenta  which  had  been  impoaed  on  hia 
fiUher ;  and  the  atory  ia,  that  Calliaa  ad^-anced 
him  the  money,  in  return  for  the  hand  of  hb  abter 
Elpinioe.  (Dem.  e.  Amdnd.  p.  603,  e.  Tkeoc 
pp.  1322,  1327,  0.  Apkoh.  ^  836,;>ro  Cbr.  p.  329, 
c  MaeaH.  p.  1069.)  When  the  whole  of  a  man^ 
propertv  waa  oonfiacaled,  of  coutm  nothing  could 
deecend  to  hia  heir.  Itieema  to  have  been  a  com< 
mon  practice,  in  auch  a  caee,  for  the  relatione  of 
the  deceaaed  to  conceal  hia  eflfecta,  or  to  lay  claim 
to  them  by  pretended  mortgagee.  Againat  theae 
frauda  there  were  eevere  penalties,  aa  may  be  seen 
from  the  apeechea  of  Lysiaa,  e,  Pkiloer.  and  de  bom, 
ArieL     (Meier,  de  Bom.  Damm.  p.  212.) 

The  poaterity  of  thoee  who  were  put  to  death 
by  the  people,  or  were  convicted  of  certain  in- 
femoua  Crimea,  mch  aa  theft,  inherited  the  ienidm 
of  their  anoeaton,  a  dammoea  keredUae^  which  they 
could  not  decline  or  eecape  from.  It  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  corruption  of  blood  following  upon 
attainder  in  the  feudal  kw.  The  legiaUtor  eeema 
to  have  thought  that  auch  children  muat  be  the 
natuial  enemiea  of  their  country,  and  ought  to  be 
diaarmed  of  all  power  to  do  miachiefl  We  cannot 
wonder  at  thia,  when  we  consider,  that  with  re* 
apect  to  private  feuda,  it  waa  deemed  honourable 
and  meritorioua  in  the  child  to  preserve  the  enmity 
of  the  fiaher  ;  and  we  find  public  proeecuton  (aa 
in  the  opening  of  the  speech  of  Lyaiaa  againat 
Agoiatua,  of  Demoathenes  againat  Theocrinea), 
telling  the  dicaata,  that  they  had  been  induced  to 
come  forward  by  a  desire  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of 
their  fiunily.  In  the  same  spirit  the  Athenian  kw 
required,  that  men,  guilty  of  unintentional  homi- 
cide, ahould  remain  in  exile,  until  they  had  ap> 
peased  the  neareat  rektivea  of  the  deceased,  to 
whom  it  more  especially  belonged  to  resent  and 
fecgive  the  injury.  (Dem.  c  Mid.  p.  551,  c, 
Arittoe.  pp.  640,  643,  e.  Aridog.  p.  790,  c.  Ma- 
eart.  p^  1069  ;  Meier,  de  Bom.  Damm,  pp.  106, 
136.) 

Isaeua  tella  ua,  that  parenta,  who  ap|«ehended 
their  own  insolvency,  uaed  to  get  their  children 
adopted  into  other  fiaunilies,  that  they  might  escape 
the  conaequencea.  {De  Arid,  her,  §  24.)  Thia  how- 
ever could  not  be  done,  after  the  in&my  had  once 
attached.  (Meier,  de  Bom.  Damm,  p.  136  ;  Aesch. 
c  Ctee.  §  21,  ed.  Bekk.) 

We  find  no  mention  of  property  escheating  ta 
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the  state  of  Athene  for  want  of  heirs.  This  pro- 
bably arose  from  a  principle  of  Athenian  law,  ac- 
cording to  which  no  cine  fiuniJj  was  suffered  to 
expire  ;  and  therefore  the  property  of  an  intestate 
was  always  assigned  to  such  person  as  was  most 
fit  to  be  nis  successor  and  representative.  With 
aliens,  and  those  illeg:itimato  children  who  were 
regarded  as  aliens,  it  was  no  doubt  otherwise. 
(Meier,  de  Ban,  Damn,  p.  148.)         [C.  R  K.] 

2.  Roman.  When  a  man  died,  a  certain 
person  or  certain  persons  succeeded  to  all  his 
property,  under  the  name  of  keres  or  hereiea: 
this  was  a  uniTersal  succession,  the  whole  property 
being  considered  a  universitas.  [Univxrsitas]. 
Such  a  succession  comprehended  all  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  the  person  deceased,  and  was  ex' 
pressed  by  the  term  Hereditas.  The  word  here- 
ditas  is  accordingly  defined  to  be  a  succession  to 
all  the  rights  of  the  deceased  (Dig.  50.  tit  16. 
a  24.)  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  used  to  express  the 

5roperty  which  is  the  object  of  the  succession, 
'he  term  pecunia  is  sometimes  used  to  express  the 
whole  property  of  a  testator  or  intestate  (Cic.  ds 
Invent  il  21  ;  Gains,  ii.  104)  ;  but  it  only  ex- 
presses it  as  property,  and  therefore  the  definition  of 
nereditas  by  pecunia  would  be  incomplete.  Cicero 
(Tap.  6)  completes  the  definition  thus :  —  **  Here- 
ditas est  pecunia  quae  morte  alicujus  ad  quemptam 
penrenit  jure,  nee  ea  aut  legata  testamento  aut 
possessione  retenta.**  The  negatire  part  of  the 
definition  excludes  legacies,  and  property  of  the  de- 
eeased,  the  ownership  of  which  is  acquired  by  a  suf- 
ficient possession  of  it  The  word  **  jure  ^^  excludes 
the  **  bonorum  posscssio,**  in  opposition  to  which 
the  hereditas  is  appropriately  called  **  justa.**  The 
keres  was  the  person  who  acquired  all  that  had  be- 
longed to  another,  morte  and  jure  ;  the  etymolo- 
gical relation  of  the  word  to  henu  seems  probable. 
A  person  might  become  a  heres  by  being  named 
as  such  (tnstitutitSy  tcriphUj  /actus)  in  a  will,  exe- 
cuted by  a  competent  person,  according  to  the  fi>rms 
required  by  law  [TestamsntumJ.  If  a  person 
died  intestate  (inteskUus)^  or  baring  made  a  will 
which  was  not  valid,  the  inheritance  came  to  those 
to  whom  the  law  gave  it  in  such  cases,  and  was 
called  herfditas  l^itima  or  ab  iniestato.  But  a 
man  could  not  die  testate  as  to  part  of  his  property 
and  intestate  as  to  another  part,  except  he  were  a 
soldier  (cnjus  sola  voluntas  m  testando  spectatur). 
Accordingly,  if  a  man  gave  a  part  of  the  hereditas 
to  one  heres  or  more,  and  dia  not  dispose  of  the 
rest,  the  heres  or  heredes  took  the  whole.  (Inst, 
il  tit  14.  §  5  ;  Cic  de  Invent,  il  21  ;  Vangerow, 
Pandekten^  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  5.) 

In  order  that  a  testamentary  succession  should 
take  place,  the  person  dying  must  have  such  rights 
as  are  capable  of  being  transmitted  to  another ; 
consequently  neither  a  slave,  nor  a  filius-femilias, 
accordmg  to  the  old  Roman  law,  could  make  a 
heres.  Also,  the  person  who  is  made  heres  must 
have  a  legal  capacity  to  be  heres. 
'  The  institution  of  a  heres  was  that  formality 
which  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  a  will.  If 
the  testator  named  no  heres  or  heredes,  and  com- 
plied with  all  the  other  legid  forms,  still  his  dispo- 
sition of  his  property  was  not  a  will.  The  heres 
called  heres  directus,  or  simply  heres,  represented 
the  testator,  and  was  thus  opposed  to  the  heres 
fideicommissarius.  [Fidbicoumissum.]  The  tes- 
tator might  either  name  one  person  as  heres,  or 
lie  might  name  several  heredes  {ooheredes)^  and  he 


HERKa 
might  divide  the  hereditas  among  tbeni  as  h« 
pleased.  The  shares  of  the  heredes  were  genenlly 
expressed  by  reference  to  the  divisions  of  the  As  : 
thus,  **  heres  ez  asse  **  is  heres  to  the  whole  pro- 
perty ;  **  heres  ez  dodnnte,**  hens  to  three* 
fourths  ;  heres  *'ez  semunda,**  heir  to  one  twenty- 
fourth.  (Cic  ad  AU.  ziiL  48,  viL  8 ;  Cic  Pro 
Cuedna^  6  ;  Inst  2.  tit  14.  §  6.)  If  there  were 
several  heredes  named,  without  any  definite  shares 
being  given  to  them,  the  property  belonged  to 
tiiem  in  equal  shares.  A  heres  might  be  insti- 
tuted either  unconditionBlIy  (  pwv),  or  conditionally 
(jttA  eonditUme), 

If  the  testator  had  a  legal  capacity  to  dispose, 
and  if  his  wiU  was  made  in  due  form,  the  first  in- 
quiiy  as  to  the  heres  was,  whether  he  had  a  legal 
capacity  to  take  what  was  given  to  him.  He  must 
have  this  capacity  at  the  time  of  the  institotion,.  or 
the  institution  is  null ;  and  in  order  to  take  he 
must  have  the  capacity  to  take  (Inst  2.  tit  19. 
§  4),  at  the  time  of  the  testator'ft  death,  and  at 
the  time  of  accepting  the  inheritance.  This  capacity 
might  be  expressed  by  the  word  **  testamenti- 
fiictio,**  an  expression  which  had  reference  not 
only  to  the  legal  capacity  of  the  testator,  but  also 
to  the  legal  capacity  of  the  person  named  hetes. 
As  a  general  rule,  only  Roman  citiaens  could  be 
named  as  heredes  in  the  will  of  a  Roman  citizen  ; 
but  a  slave  could  also  be  named  heres,  though  he 
had  no  power  to  make  a  will,  and  a  filius-fomilias 
could  also  be  named  hem,  though  he  was  under 
the  same  incapacity  ;  for  the  slave,  if  he  belonged 
to  the  testator,  could,  by  his  master'k  testament, 
receive  his  freedom  and  become  heres  ;  and  if  he 
belonged  to  another,  he  took  the  inheritance  for 
the  benefit  of  his  master:  the  filios-fomilias  in  like 
manner  acquired  it  for  his  father.  Persons,  not 
Roman  citisens,  who  had  received  the  commcrdom, 
could  take  hereditatea,  legata  and  fideicommissa 
by  testament  (Cic  pro  Oaeefn,  7,  32  ;  Savigny, 
2M$ekri/i^  vol  v.  p.  229,  Spiemy  Ac  vol  ii.  p.  27.) 

Heredes  were  either  Necessarii,  Sui  et  Neces- 
sarii,  or  Extranel  The  heres  necessarius  was  a 
slave  of  the  testator,  who  was  made  a  heres  and 
liber  at  the  same  time  i  and  he  was  called  neces- 
sarius, because  of  the  necessity  that  he  was  under 
of  accepting  the  hereditas.  A  slave  was  sometimes 
appointed  herea,  if  the  testator  thought  that  he  was 
not  solvent,  for  the  purpose  of  evadmg  the  ignomi- 


nia  which  was  a  consequence  of  a  person^  pro- 
perty bemg  sold  to  pay  his  debts,  as  ezpbiined  by 
Oaius  (il  1 54,  Ac).   The  heredes  sui  et  necessarii 


were  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  a  son,  who  were  in  the  power  of  a  testator  ; 
but  a  grandson  or  granddaughter  could  not  be  a 
suus  heres,  unless  the  testator^  son  had  ceased  to 
be  a  suus  heres  in  the  tettator'ft  lifetime,  either  by 
death  or  being  released  from  his  power.  These 
heredes  sui  were  called  necessarii,  because  of  the 
necessity  that  they  were  under,  according  to  the 
civil  law,  of  taking  the  hereditas  with  its  incum- 
brances. But  the  praetor  permitted  sndi  perscms  to 
refuse  the  hereditas  {abstmerB  se  ab  hermUkde\ 
and  to  allow  the  property  to  be  sold  to  pay  the 
testator's  debts  (an  instance  is  mentioned  by  Cic 
PhiL  il  16)  ;  and  he  gave  the  same  privilege  to  a 
mancipated  son  {qui  in  eanea  mandpii  est).  AU 
other  heredes  are  called  eztranei,  and  comprehend 
all  persons  who  are  not  in  the  power  of  a  testator, 
such  as  emsncipated  children.  As  a  mother  had 
no  potestas  over  her  children,  they  were  eitranei 
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iMfedet  wlien  uuned  heredet  in  her  wOL  Eztnoei 
heredea  had  the  poteetu  or  jo*  delibenadi  (Dig. 
28.  tit.  8.  1. 1),  or  privilege  of  coneidering  whe- 
ther they  woald  accept  the  herediiat  or  not :  hot 
if  either  eitnuei  hendet,  or  thote  who  had  the 
abatinendi  poteetaa,  meddled  with  the  teetator'ft 
property,  they  could  not  afterwards  dierhim  the 
inheritance,  onleM  the  person  who  had  so  OMddled 
waa  nnder  twenty-five  yean  of  age,  and  so  bo- 
loDgt'd  to  a  dass  who  were  relieved  by  the  praetor 
in  all  caaes  where  they  were  overreached  [Cura> 
Toa],  and  also  in  cases  where  they  had  accepted 
an  insolvent  hcreditas  (dammom  kgrtdiitu).  The 
emperor  Hadrian  gave  this  rdief  to  a  person 
above  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  had  accepted 
an  hereditaa,  and  afterwards  discovered  thai  it  was 
incnmbered  with  a  heavy  debt  (Gains,  il  16S.) 

A  certain  tinie  was  allowed  to  eztiaaei  fat  the 
€tetio  karedikUi*,  that  k,  for  them  to  detamine 
whether  they  wooU  tske  the  hereditas  or  not: 
hence  the  phiass  **eanere  hereditatem.**  (Cic 
ad  Attn.  12.)  Thus,  if  the  testator  had  written 
in  hb  will  **  Heres  Titius  esto,**  he  oogfat  to  add, 
**CeniitoqQe  in  oentmn  diebos  ptrozomis  quibus 
scies  potensqne :  qnod  ni  ita  creveris  ezheres  esta** 
(Gains,  iL  165  ;  Cic.  de  OraL  l  22.)  If  the  ez- 
traneos  wished  to  take  the  hereditsa,  he  was  re- 
quired to  make  a  fbnnal  dedarataon  of  his  intention 
within  the  time  named  (mtro  diem  ertHomut),  The 
fcHrmal  words  of  cretion  wera  ^'eam  heredilatem 
adeo  oenoqne.**  Unless  he  did  this,  he  lost  the 
hereditas,  and  he  oodd  not  obtain  it  merely  by 
acting  as  heres  (pro  Aereda  gtrmdo)»  If  a  person 
was  named  heres  without  any  time  of  cretion  being 
fixed,  or  if  be  succeeded  {Ugitimo  jun)  to  the 
property  of  an  intestate,  he  might  become  heres 
without  any  ibrmal  declaration  of  his  intention, 
and  might  take  pomeaaioo  of  the  hereditas  when 
he  i^esMd :  but  tne  praetor  was  accustomed,  upon 
the  demand  of  the  creditors  of  the  teatator  or  in- 
testate, to  name  a  time  within  which  the  heres 
should  take  posaeasion,  and  in  defiralt  of  his  doing 
so,  he  gave  the  creditors  permiasion  to  aeil  the 
property.  The  common  form  of  cretion  in  the  will 
{vulgoris  entio)  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Sometimes  the  words  **  quibus  sdet  poteritque  ** 
were  omitted,  and  it  was  then  speoally  called 
*'cretio  ccrtoium  diemm,**  which  was  the  more 
diaadvantageoua  to  the  heres,  as  the  days  began  to 
be  reckoned,  or,  as  we  my,  the  time  began  to  run 
immediately,  and  it  was  not  reckoned  fium  the 
time  when  the  heres  knew  that  he  was  named 
heres,  and  had  no  impediment  to  his  cretion. 

It  was  not  uniuaal  to  make  several  degrees  of 
heredes  in  a  wiU,  which  was  called  atdrnttMio, 
(Inat.  2.  tit  15.)  Thus  in  the  formnla  beginning 
**  Herea  Titina,**  Ac,  after  the  worda  **  exherea 
eato,**  the  teatator  might  add,  '^Tnm  Maeviua 
heres  eato  cemitoqoe  in  diebus  centum,**  &e.  ;  and 
he  might  go  on  substituting  as  for  as  he  pleased. 
The  peraon  first  named  aa  herea  (prima  gradu) 
became  herea  by  the  act  of  cretion ;  and  the 
substatatos  (ieemmdrnt  Aerm,  Cic.  Top.  10  ;  Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  5.  48';  Tacit  Atm.  L  8)  was  then  entirely 
exdaded.  If  the  words  **  si  non  creveris  **  were 
not  followed  by  words  of  exheredation,  this  gave 
some  advantase  to  the  first  heres:  for  instance,  if 
he  n^lected  Uie  formality  of  cretion,  snd  only  acted 
as  heres,  he  did  not  loae  lUl,  but  ahared  the  hereditas 
equally  with  the  substituted  peraon.  Thia  waa  the 
old  rale ;  but  a  oonstitutioii  of  M.  Antoninus  made 
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the  acting  as  heres  equivalent  to  cretion,  provided 
such  acting  took  fJaoe  within  the  time  of  cretion. 
(Compare  Gains,  li.  177»  Ae^  with  Ulpian,  jhng, 
mi  84.) 

In  the  case  of  liberi  impnbcfos,  who  were  in  the 
power  of  a  testator,  thers  might  be  not  only  the 
kind  of  substitution  just  mentioned  {fmlgarit  aah- 
ttOuUo)^  but  the  testator  might  declare  that  if  such 
children  should  live  to  become  his  heredes,  and 
should  die  impuberes,  some  other  penon,  whom  he 
named,  should  be  his  heres.  This  was  expressed 
thus,  **  si  prins  moriatnr  quam  in  soam  tutelam 
venerit**  (Ci&  de  IweeeL  ii.  42,  Top,  10  ;  Gaiua, 
ii  179),  fiw  the  tenninatiaa  of  impuber^  and  of 
the  tntete  wore  eomcident  [CvEATon.]  Thus, 
as  Gains  remarks,  one  testamentary  dispositioa 
comprised  two  heroditates.  This  was  called  pupil- 
kvis  substitntio.  (Inst  2.  tit  18.)  This  kmd  of 
snbstitutioo  was  contained  in  a  danse  by  itael^  and 
in  a  separate  part  of  the  will,  which  was  secured 
b^  the  testator*s  own  thn^ad  and  seal,  with  a  pro- 
vuion  in  the  first  part  of  the  will  that  this  aeoond 
part  ahould  not  be  opened  ao  long  as  the  son  lived 
and  was  impobes.  A  substitution  csold  also  be 
made  in  the  case  of  children  befaig  exheredated 
(disinherited)  by  the  parentis  will,  and  the  sub- 
stituted person  then  took  all  that  tlm  pupillus  a»> 
quired  by  hereditas,  legatum  (legacy)  or  gift. 
Gaioa  observes  (il  188)  that  all  his  reniarks  with 
reference  to  substitution  for  children  impubereSi 
when  made  heredea  or  exheredated,  apply  to  post- 
humous (/watesM)  children,  of  which  there  is  an 
example  cited  by  Cicero  (Tbp.  10.  Si  filins  natus 
asset  in  deeem  mensibus,  dec). 

If  an  extraneos  was  made  heres,  there  could  be 
DO  substitntion  to  the  efiect,  that  if  he  died  within 
a  certain  time,  another  peraon  shouU  be  knee :  for 
though  a  teatator  could  attach  a  condition  to  be 
performed  before  a  perion  conld  take  the  hereditas, 
a  peraon  when  he  had  once  become  hena  continued 
such.  The  caae  of  a  pnpillsris  substitutio,  which 
was  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  was  probably 
founded  on  the  patria  potestas.  The  heres  might, 
however,  be  charged  with  a  fideioommiasom,  in 
which  case  he  was  hens  fiduciariua.    [Fidmioom- 

MISSUM.] 

As  to  conditions  which  the  heres  was  bonnd  to 
perform,  they  might  be  any  that  were  not  contrary 
to  positive  law  or  positive  morality  ;  aoch  aa  the 
aetting  up  of  statues,  dtc  (Cic.  Verr.  ii  8, 9, 14), 
or  changing  the  name  (ad  AtL  vii  8).  Impos- 
sible conditions  were  treated  as  if  there  were  no 
conditions  mentioned  (pro  non  scriptoi,  Inst  2.  tit 
14.  a  10). 

If  a  man*S  own  slave  waa  made  heres  by  his 
will,  it  waa  necesaary  that  he  ahooid  be  made  free 
alao  by  the  will :  the  wot6»  wen  **  Stichua  aer- 
vus  meus  liber  hereaque  eato.**  If  the  alave  were 
not  made  free  by  the  teatament,  he  could  not  take 
under  it,  even  if  he  were  manumitted  by  hia 
master,  and  of  conrae  he  could  not  if  he  were  aold  ; 
and  the  reaaon  ia,  that  the  institution  was  not 
valid.  If  he  was  instituted  free  aa  well  as  heres, 
he  became  both  a  freeman  and  heres  neoeaaarius  by 
the  death  of  bis  maater :  if  he  was  manumitted  by 
hia  maater  in  hia  lifetime,  he  might  accept  the  in- 
heritance or  refose  it  If  he  wns  aold  by  hia  mas- 
ter in  his  lifetime,  he  could  take  posaeasion  of  the 
inheritance  with  the  permiasion  of  his  new  master, 
who  thus  became  heres  through  the  medium  of  his 
sbve.  If  the  ahve  who  was  made  heres  waa  at 
QQ  4 
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that  time  the  property  of  another  person,  and  not 
of  the  testator,  he  could  not  take  the  inheritance 
without  the  consent  of  his  master,  for  if  he  took  it 
his  master  became  heres :  if  such  slave  was  manu- 
mitted before  taking  possession  of  the  inheritance, 
he  might  accept  it  or  refuse  it  as  he  pleased. 

If  an  Ingenuus  died  intestate,  either  from  not 
having  made  a  will,  or  having  made  a  will  but  not 
in  due  form,  or  having  made  a  will  in  due  form 
which  afterwards  became  invalid  (ruptumy  irritum\ 
or  if  there  was  no  heres  under  the  will,  the  here- 
ditaa,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
came  to  the  heredes  sui,  and  was  then  called  le- 
gitima  hendUas.  (Oaius,  iii.  2.)  The  heredes  sui 
were  **  liberi  **  in  the  power  of  the  testator  at  the 
time  of  his  death  ;  the  term  liberi  comprehended 
not  only  children,  but  the  children  of  the  testator^s 
male  children,  and  the  children  of  a  son's  son. 
Adopted  children  were  considered  the  same  as 
other  children.  But  grandchildren  could  not  be 
heredes  sui,  unless  their  &ther  had  ceased  to  be 
in  the  power  of  the  intestate,  either  by  death  or  in 
any  otner  way,  as  by  emancipation.  A  wife  in 
manu  being  considered  as  a  daughter,  and  a 
daughter-in-law  (mirMs)  in  manu  filii  being  con- 
sidered a  granddaughter,  were  sui  heredes ;  but 
the  latter  only  when  her  husband  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  intestate  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Posthumous  children,  who  would  have  been  in  the 
power  of  the  intestate  if  he  were  living,  were  also 
sui  heredes.  The  sui  heredes  took  the  hereditas 
in  equal  shares;  If  there  was  a  son  or  daughter, 
and  children  of  a  son  deceased,  the  children  of  the 
deceased  son  took  the  portion  which  their  parent 
would  have  taken.  But  the  distribution  was  m 
tHrpu^  that  is,  among  the  atodu  or  stems  sprung 
from  the  ancestor,  and  not  m  oe^n^  or  among  the 
individuals :  thus,  if  there  were  a  son,  and  the  sons 
of  a  deceased  son,  the  son  would  take  half  of  the 
hereditas,  and  the  sons  of  the  deceased  son  would 
take  the  other  hal:^  in  equal  shares. 

If  an  intestate  had  no  sui  heredes,  the  Twelve 
Tables  gave  the  hereditas  to  the  agnatL  (Gains, 
iii.  9.)  It  is  stated  under  Coonati,  who  are  agnati. 
The  hereditas  did  not  belong  to  all  the  agnati,  but 
only  to  those  who  were  nearest  at  the  time  when 
it  was  ascertained  that  a  person  had  died  intestate. 
If  the  nearest  agnatns  either  neglected  to  take  the 
inheritance  or  died  before  he  had  taken  possession 
of  it,  in  neither  case  did  the  next  in  succession,  aa 
agnatns,  take  the  inheritance.  He  was  the  nearest 
agnatus  who  was  nearest  at  the  time  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  a  person  had  died  intestate,  and 
not  he  who  was  nearest  at  the  time  of  the  death  ; 
the  reason  of  which  appears  to  be  that  the  heredi- 
tas was  in  a  sense  the  property  of  the  intestate 
until  his  heir  was  ascertained,  and  his  heir  could 
not  be  ascertained  until  it  was  certain  that  he  had 
left  no  will ;  and  as  Gains  observes,  if  he  had  left 
a  will,  still  it  might  happen  that  no  person  would 
be  heres  under  that  will ;  and  accordingly  it  seemed 
better,  as  he  observes,  to  look  out  for  the  nearest 
agnatus  at  the  time  when  it  is  ascertained  that 
there  is  no  heres  under  the  will.  If  there  were 
several  agnati  in  the  same  degree,  and  any  one 
refused  to  take  his  share  or  died  before  he  had 
assented  to  take  it,  such  share  accrued  (adcreoii) 
to  those  who  consented  to  take  the  hereditas. 

In  the  case  of  women,  there  were  some  peculi- 
arities which  arose  from  their  legal  condition 
(Gaios,  iii.  14).    The  hereditates  of  women  intes- 
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tate  came  to  their  agnati  just  as  the  inheritanees 
of  males ;  but  women  who  were  beyond  the  d^ree 
of  consanguinei  (a  term  which  legally  means  bro- 
thers and  sisters)  could  not  take  hereditates  mb 
intestato.  Thus,  a  sister  might  take  from  a  brother 
or  sister  as  legitima  heres ;  but  an  annt  or  a 
brother^  daughter  could  not  be  a  legitima  hetea. 
The  principle  of  Roman  law  which  gave  to  tlioae 
who  came  into  the  potestas  or  manus  the  qnali^ 
of  children  of  the  blood,  was  followed  out  in  tbis 
case  also :  a  mother  or  a  stepmother  who  had  oome 
M  nKmann  viri  thereby  obtained  the  status  of  a 
daughter ;  and,  consequently,  as  to  legitimate  aoe- 
cession,  there  were  the  same  relations  between  spach 
mother  or  stepmother  and  the  husband's  children, 
as  there  were  among  the  husband*!  children  them* 
selves.  By  the  Twelve  Tables  the  hereditas  of  an 
intestate  mother  could  not  come  to  her  children, 
because  women  have  no  sui  heredes  ;  but  by  a 
SCtum  Orphitianum  of  M.  Antoninus  and  Com- 
modus,the  sons  of  a  wifie,  not  in  manu,  mvht  take 
as  her  legitimi  heredes,  to  the  exclusion  of  consan- 
guinei and  other  agnati.  (Ulp.  Frag,  xzvi  §  7  ; 
comp.  Inst  3.  tit  4.) 

If  a  person  died  leaving  no  sui  heredes,  but  only 
a  brother  and  another  brotherls  children,  the  bro- 
ther took  all  as  the  nearest  agnatus.  If  there  was 
no  brother  surviving,  and  only  children  of  brethren, 
the  hereditas  was  divided  among  all  the  children 
M  {x^pita,  that  is,  the  whole  was  equally  divided 
among  all  the  children. 

If  there  were  no  agnati,  the  Twelve  Tables  gave 
the  hereditas  to  the  gentiles.     [GxNS.] 

Gains  (iiL  18,  &c)  briefly  recapitulates  the  strict 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  as  to  the  hereditates  of 
intestates: — emancipated  children  could  daim  no- 
thing, as  they  had  ceased  to  be  sui  heredes :  the 
same  was  the  case  if  a  man  and  his  children  were 
at  the  same  time  made  Roman  citixens,  unless  the 
imperator  reduced  the  children  into  the  power  of 
the  fiither:  agnati  who  had  sustained  a  capitis 
diminutio  were  excluded,  and  consequently  a  son 
who  had  been  given  in  adoption,  and  a  daughter 
who  was  married  and  in  manu  viri :  if  the  next 
agnatus  did  not  take  possession,  he  who  was  next 
in  order  could  not  for  that  reason  make  any  chum : 
feminae  agnatae  who  were  beyond  the  degree  of 
consanguinei  had  no  claim:  cognati,  whose  kin- 
ship depended  on  a  female,  had  no  mutual  rights 
as  to  their  hereditates,  and  consequently  thoe  were 
no  such  mutual  rights  between  a  mother  and  her 
children,  unless  the  mother  had  come  in  mannm 
viri,  and  so  the  rights  of  consanguinity  had  been 
established  between  them. 

Gains  proceeds  to  show  (iiL  25,  &c.)  how  these 
inequitable  rules  of  the  civil  law  were  modified  by 
the  praetor^s  edict  As  to  the  succession  of  cognati 
under  the  Imperial  legislation)  see  Inst  3.  tit  5, 
De  SCto  TeriulL;  Cod.  6.  tit  68 ;  Nov.  118. 

If  a  man  had  a  son  in  his  power,  he  was  bound 
either  to  make  him  heres,  or  to  exheredate  (oAer^ 
ditre)  him  expressly  (nomaiatim).  If  he  passed 
him  over  in  silence  {tileniio  praeUrierU\  the  will 
was  altogether  void  {tmOile^  mm  jure  /adum). 
Some  jurists  were  of  opinion  that  even  if  the  bod, 
so  passed  over,  died  in  the  &ther*s  lifetime,  there 
coidd  be  no  heres  under  that  will.  (Gains,  ii.  123, 
&c)  Other  liberi  could  be  passed  over,  and  the 
will  would  still  be  a  valid  will ;  but  the  liberi  so 
passed  over  took  a  certain  portion  of  the  hereditu 
(ulcresomdoj  as  it  was  termed,  or  jure  odcreaoendL 
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For  bstuiee,  if  the  hereda  iottitoti  were  mi,  the 
penon  or  penons  peaeed  over  took  an  equal  share 
with  them.  If  the  heredes  institati  were  eztimnei, 
the  penon  or  perMNia  paaaed  over  took  a  half  of 
the  whole  hereditat ;  and  as  the  ptaetiir  gave  the 
contra  taholas  bononim  poesessio  to  the  person  so 
pused  over,  the  extranet  were  deprived  of  all  the 
iiereditas.  A  rescript  of  the  emperor  M.  Antanmns 
Ihnited  the  amount  which  women  eouM  take  hy  the 
hononmi  poesessio  to  that  which  they  coold  take 
jure  adcresccndi ;  and  the  same  was  the  law  in  the 
case  of  emancipated  females. 

It  was  necessary  either  to  institate  as  heredes^ 
or  to  ezheredate  posthumous  children  mommoHwty 
otherwise  the  will,  which  was  originally  valid, 
became  invalid  (rmptmm) ;  and  the  will  became 
invalid  by  the  birth  either  of  a  posthnmoos  son  or 
daughter,  or,  as  the  phiase  was,  adgnasoendo  mm- 
pttor  testamentnm.  (Cic  ds  Or.  i.  57.)  Postumi 
were  not  only  those  who  were  bora  after  the  tes- 
tator^ will  was  made,  and  came  into  his  power  or 
would  have  come  into  his  power  if  he  had  lived, 
but  also  those  who  might  become  the  soi  heredes 
of  the  testator  b^  the  death  of  some  other  person 
in  the  testator*s  hfetime.  Thus,  if  a  testator's  son, 
who  was  in  his  power,  had  children,  and  the  son 
died  in  the  testator^  lifetime,  the  grandchiidren 
became  sui  heredes,  and  the  testament  became 
ruptnm  by  this  quasi  agnatio:  it  was  therefore  a 
necessary  precantiou  to  institute  as  heredes  or  to 
ezheredate  such  grsndchildren.  It  follows  that  if 
the  testament  could  be  made  invalid  by  this  quasi 
agnatio,  it  must  have  become  invalid  by  a  son 
being  bom  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  unless 
the  will  had  provided  for  the  case  ;  for  it  became 
invalid  if  the  testator  adopted  a  son  or  a  daughter 
(Ulpian)  either  by  adrogation  or  adoption  properly 
so  called,  after  the  date  of  his  will.  The  case  was 
the  same  if  he  took  a  wife  in  manam  after  the  date 
of  the  wiU. 

The  word  Postumus  has  deariy  the  same  •igni- 
fication  as  Postiemns,  and  literally  means  a  child 
bora  last  The  passage  of  Oaius  is  defective  where 
he  treaU  of  Postumi ;  but  the  definition  of  Postumi, 
as  preserved  in  the  Breviarium,  appears  to  be 
exact :  **  Postumorum  duo  genera  sunt :  quia 
postumi  adpelbmtnr  hi,  qui  poet  mortem  patris  de 
uxere  nati  fixerint,  et  illi  qui  post  testamentum 
fiictnm  nascuntur.**  Sometimes  the  word  postumus 
is  defined  only  as  a  child  bora  after  a  fiither's 
death,  as  we  see  in  some  of  the  Glossae,  and  in 
Plutarch  (SiUla^  S7) ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  meaning  was  limited  to  such  children ;  and  the 
passages  sometimes  rited  as  being  to  that  effect 
(Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  164 ;  28.  tit  8.  s.  8)  have  been 
misnnderrtood. 

As  to  Postumi  alieai,  see  Gains,  I  147,  il  342 ; 
Vangerow,  Pamdekim^  &g.  vol  ii.  p.  90. 

Other  cases  in  which  a  valid  testamentum 
became  raptum  or  irritnm,  are  more  properly  con- 
sidered under  TiSTAif  mntum. 

The  strictness  of  the  old  civil  law  was  modified 
by  the  piaetorian  law,  which  gave  the  bonorum 
possessio  to  those  who  could  not  take  the  hereditas 
by  the  rules  of  the  civil  law.  [Bonoeum  Poa- 
snaio.] 

The  heres  represented  the  testator  and  intestate 
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(CicdeLeg.  il  19),  and  had  not  only  a  daim  to  all 
his  property  and  dl  that  was  due  to  him,  but  was 
bound  by  all  his  obligationi.  He  succeeded  to  the 
sacra  privata,  and  was  bound  to  maintain  them. 


but  only  in  respect  of  the  property,  for  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  sacra  privata  was  atuched  to  property 
and  to  the  heres  «ily  as  the  owntt  of  it  Hence 
the  expression  **  sine  sacris  herediias  **  meant  an 
hereditas  unencumbered  with  saoiL  (Plaut  Caftt. 
iv.  1.  8,  THmuH.  iL  4.  88 ;  Festus,  «. «.  Sim  merit 
karaiiiM,) 

The  legisbtioo  of  Justinian  released  the  heres, 
who  accepted  an  hereditas,  irom  all  the  debu  and 
obligations  of  the  testator  or  intestate,  beyond 
what  the  property  would  satisfy,  provided  he  made 
out  an  inventory  {imvemtariuM)  of  the  property  in 
a  certain  form  sod  within  a  given  time.  (Cod.  6. 
tit  80.  a  22.)  It  also  allowed  the  institution  of 
a  man*B  own  slave  as  heres  without  giving  him  his 
freedom.    (Inst  2.  tit  14 ;  compL  Gains,  ii.  185.) 

The  heres  could  claim  any  propertv  which  be- 
longed to  his  testator  or  intestate  by  the  heredita- 
tis  petitio  (Dig.  5.  tit  8.  s.  20),  which  was  an  actio 
in  rem,  and  properly  belonged  to  a  heres  only, 
though  it  was  afterwards  given  to  the  bonorum 
possessor.  Each  heres  claimed  only  his  share. 
(Cic.  Pro  Bote,  Com.  c.  18.) 

The  coheredes  shared  among  themselves  the  pro- 
perty, and  bore  their  share  of  Uie  debts  in  the  sama 
proportions.  For  the  purpose  of  division  and  set- 
tling the  affiurs  of  the  testator,  a  sale  was  often 
necessary.  (Cic. <u<^«.xi  15.)  If  the  parties  could 
not  agree  about  the  division  of  the  property,  any 
of  them  might  have  an  actio  fomiliae  erdscondae. 
[Familiab  Enc.  Ac.] 

The  hereditas  might  be  alienated  by  the  form  of 
in  jure  cessio.  The  heres  legitimus  might  alienate 
the  hereditas  before  he  took  possession  of  it,  and 
the  purchaser  then  became  heres,  just  as  if  he  had 
been  the  legitimus  heres.  Thescriptns  heres  could 
only  alienate  it  after  the  aditio :  after  such  aliena^ 
tion  by  him,  or  by  the  heres  legitimus  after  aditio, 
both  of  them  stUl  remained  heredes,  and  conse- 
quently answerable  to  creditors,  but  all  debts  due 
to  them  as  heredes  were  extinguished. 

The  hereditates  of  freedmen  are  more  properly 
considered  under  Libbrti  and  Pateonl 

Before  it  was  determined  who  was  heres,  the 
hereditas  was  without  an  owner,  and  was  said 
**  jacere.**  When  a  heres  was  ascertamed,  such 
person  was  considered  to  possess  all  the  rights  in- 
cident to  the  hereditas  from  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  testator  or  intestate.  But  this  does  not  ex- 
plain how  we  are  to  view  the  hereditas  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  death  of  the  former  owner  and 
the  time  when  the  heres  is  ascertained.  During 
soch  interval,  according  to  one  form  of  expression 
used  by  the  Roman  jurists,  the  hereditas  is  a  jnria- 
tical  person  (nice  pertonae  Jiaigitur)^  and  is  the 
domina,  that  is,  the  domina  of  itself ;  according  to 
another  form  of  expression,  it  represents  the  de- 
funct, and  not  the  person  of  the  future  heres. 
These  two  forms  are  the  same  in  meaning,  and 
they  express  a  fiction  which  has  relation  to  the 
legal  capacity  of  the  defunct,  and  not  that  of  the 
ftiture  heres,  and  which  does  not  involve  the  no- 
tion of  any  juristical  personality  of  the  hereditas. 
The  relation  to  the  l^al  capacity  of  the  deftmct  is 
this :  —  Skives  genendly  belonged  to  an  hereditas. 
A  slave,  as  is  well  known,  could  acquire  property 
for  his  living  master,  even  without  his  knowledge  ; 
but  the  validity  of  the  act  of  acquisition,  in  some 
cases,  depended  on  the  legal  capacity  of  his  master 
to  acquire.  Now,  while  the  hereditas  was  without 
an  ascertained  owner,  many  acta  of  a  sUve  by 
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which  the  hereditas  might  receive  addldoni,  wen 
strictly  Toid,  and  rach  acts  could  only  have  their 
legal  effect  on  the  supposition  that  the  slave  had 
an  owner  of  a  sufficient  legal  capacity  ;  and  accord* 
ingly,  the  fiction  of  law  gave  validity  to  the  act  of 
the  slave  by  relation  to  the  known  legal  capacity 
of  the  late  owner,  and  not  by  relation  to  the  yet 
unascertained  owner  who  might  not  have  such 
legal  capacity.  The  following  are  examples:  — 
**  When  a  Roman,  who  had  a  legal  capacity  to 
make  a  will,  died  intestate,  and  another  person 
appointed  as  his  hexes  a  slave,  who  belonged  to 
this  hereditas  which  was  still  without  an  owner,  such 
institution  of  a  heres  would  be  valid  by  virtue  of 
this  fiction,  because  it  had  reference  to  the  legal 
capacity  of  the  defunct  If  there  had  been  no  such 
fiction,  the  validity  of  the  institution  would  have 
been  doubtful,  for  the  unascertained  legitimus  heras 
might  be  an  intestabilii,  who  (at  least  according  to 
the  old  Uw)  could  not  be  instituted  heres.  —  If  a 
soldier  died  and  left  a  will,  which  was  not  yet 

red,  another  testator  might  institute  as  heres  a 
i  b«lon^g  to  the  sol(Uer^  hereditas,  because 
the  institution,  according  to  this  fiction,  had  refer- 
ence  to  the  deceased ;  but  if  there  were  not  this 
fiction,  the  institution  might  be  void,  inasmuch  as 
the  unascertained  heres  might  be  a  peiegrinns  who 
had  no  testamentifiictio  with  this  other  testator.  — 
It  was  to  provide  for  such  cases  as  these  only,  that 
this  fiction  was  introduced  ;  and  it  had  no  other 
object  than  to  facilitate  certain  acquisitions  by 
means  of  the  slaves  who  belonged  to  an  hereditas.*" 

This  masterly  exposition  is  by  Savigny  (System 
des  heut,  R,  R.  vol.  ii.  p.  863). 

(Gaius,  2.  99—190,  3.  1—24  ;  Ulpian,  Frag, 
xxii..  Dig.  28,  29  ;  Inst  2,  8  ;  Rein,  Dot  Ro- 
nMche  Privatrechi,  p.  361,  &c.  Erbrecht,  a  useful 
compendium  of  the  Law  of  Hereditas,  as  it  appears 
chiefly  in  the  Latin  classics ;  Vangerow,  Pandektmiy 
&C.  Erbrecht,  vol.  iL  The  chapter  on  Erbrecht  in 
Puchta*8  InstUutioneMj  &c.  iii.  p.  215,  dte.  is  concise 
and  very  clear.)  [G.  L.] 

HERMAE  (^pfiot),  and  the  diminutive  Hermuli 
(ipfdBia),  statues  composed  of  a  head,  usually  that  of 
the  god  Hermes,  placed  on  a  quadrangular  pillar, 
the  height  of  which  corresponds  to  the  stature  of 
the  human  body  (ii  rerpdywvos  ipyoffla^  Thuc  vi 
27  ;  rh  trxrifut  rh  rerpdyowoy.  Pans.  iv.  33.  §  4, 
s.  3).  Some  difficulties  are  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion of  their  origin,  and  of  their  meaning  as  symbols 
of  Hermes.  Chie  of  the  most  important  features 
in  the  mythology  of  Hermes  is  his  presidence  over 
the  common  intercourse  of  life,  traffic,  journeys, 
roads,  boundaries,  and  so  forth,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  chiefly  in  such  relations  as  these 
that  he  was  mtended  to  be  represented  by  the 
Hermae  of  the  Greeks  and  by  the  Termim  of  the 
Romans,  when  the  latter  were  identified  with  the 
Hermae.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  we  should 
look  for  the  existence  of  this  symbol  in  the  very 
earliest  times  in  which  the  use  of  boundary-marks 
was  required  ;  and  in  such  times  the  symbols 
would  be  of  the  shnplest  character,  a  heap  of  stones 
or  an  unhewn  block  of  marble.  Now  we  find  that 
there  were  in  many  parts  of  Greece  heaps  of  stones 
by  the  sides  of  roads,  especially  at  their  crossings, 
and  on  the  boundaries  of  lands,  which  were  called 
ipfuua  or  ipfitui,  tpfuuot  K6^t  and   tpfxeucts* 

*  Leasing,  Bdttiger  (AvdetU.  p.  45),  and  others 
derive  these  words,  and  also  the  name  of  the  god. 
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(Hesych.  «.  tw.).  An  ipt»aios  A^^os  near  Itliaca 
is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (xvi  471)  ;  Strabo 
noticed  many  ipfiM  on  the  roads  in  Elis  (viiL 
p.  343)  ;  and  even  now  an  ancient  heap  of  stones 
may  be  seen  on  the  boundary  of  Tiaconia  (Rosa, 
Pdop.  vol.  L  ppu  18,  174).  The  religious  rempect 
paid  to  such  heaps  of  stones,  especially  at  the  meet- 
ings of  roads,  is  shown  by  the  custom  of  each  passer 
by  throwing  a  stone  on  to  the  heap  (Nicand.  T%er. 
150) ;  this  custom  was  also  observed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Hermae  of  later  times,  at  least  to  those 
which  stood  where  roads  met  (jntk  Gra^e.  loc 
mfra  eii,)  Such  heaps  of  stones  were  also  seen  by 
Strabo  on  the  roads  in  Egypt  (zviL  y.  818)l 
Another  mode  of  marking  a  boundary  or  other  de- 
finite locality  was  by  a  pillar  of  stone,  originally 
unhewn,  the  sacred  character  of  which  was  marked 
by  pouring  oil  upon  it  and  adorning  it  (Theophiast 
16,  comp.  Cfemetii  xxviiL  18,  22,  zxxi.  45 — 18, 
where  both  the  pillar  and  the  heap  of  stonea  are 
set  up  for  a  witness,  xxxv.  14).  The  Egyptian 
obelisk  probably  belongs  to  the  same  dasa  of  mann- 


Referring  the  reader,  for  the  further  examination 
of  these  matters,  to  works  in  which  they  are  dis- 
cussed at  length  (Zoega,  de  Orig,  et  Ut.  Obduc^ 
Romae,  1797,  p.  217  ;  Gerhard,  d€  Rdigiam 
Hermartm^  Berol.  1845, 4ta  ;  Otto,  de  DiU  V'ion 
UbmM,  c.  7  ;  MiUler,  AfxskaoL  d.  Kumtt^  §  66  ; 
Preller,  in  Pauly's  Real-Emcyc  d.  Clam.  Alteril. 
s.  V.  Meratriusj  voL  iv.  p.  1845),  we  assume  that, 
of  these  heaps  of  stones  and  friars,  those  which 
marked  boundaries  woe  either  originally  symbols 
o^  or  were  afterwards  consecmted  to,  the  god 
Hermes.  It  is  not  denied  that  such  nide  memo- 
rials were  at  fint  symbols  of  the  various  gods  alike, 
but  at  a  very  early  period  they  came  to  be  more 
especially  associated  with  the  worship  of  Heimes. 

The  first  attempt  at  the  artistic  development  of 
the  blocks  of  stone  and  wood,  by  which,  in  the 
eariiest  period  of  idol-worship,  all  the  divinities 
were  represented,  was  by  adding  to  them  a  head, 
in  the  features  of  which  the  characteristics  of  the 
god  were  supposed  to  be  expressed  ;  and  afterwards 
other  members  of  the  body  were  added,  at  first 
with  a  symbolical  meaning.  These  changes  pro- 
duced the  Hermae,  such  as  they  are  described  by 
the  ancient  authors,  and  as  we  now  have  them. 
The  phallus  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  symbol, 
probably  because  the  divinity  represented  by  it 
was  in  the  earliest  times,  before  the  worship  of 
Dionysus  was  imported  firom  the  East,  the  pe^ 
sonification  of  the  reproductive  powers  of  nature. 
So  the  symbol  is  described  by  Herodotus,  who 
ascribes  the  origin  of  it  to  the  Pelasgians,  who 
communicated  it  to  the  Athenians,  ami  they  to 
the  other  Greeks.  (Herod.  iL  51  ;  Plut  <m  Seni  sii 
Resp,  ger,  28.  p.  797,  f. ;  Cie.  de  NaL  Dear.  iiL 
22 ;  comp.  Creuzer's  Note,  in  Baehr^s  edition  of  He- 
rodotus.) Pausanias  gives  the  same  account  of  the 
matter  (i.  24.  §  3,  iv.  33.  §  3.  s.  4),  and  also  states 
that  the  Arcadians  were  particulariy  fond  of  the 
iyaXfJM  TtTpdymifOP  (viii.  48.  §  4.  s.  6  ;  where 
the  statue  refierred  to  is  one  of  Zens),  which  is 


from  Ipfux,  a  heap  (comp.  Buttmann,  LesriL  pp.  30*2, 
303).  It  would  seem,  at  all  eventa,  that  the 
words  are  in  scxne  way  connected  ;  thoiq^h  the 
question,  whether  the  god  took  his  name  from  the 
symbol,  or  the  symbol  firom  the  god,  cannot  be 
entered  into  here^ 
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•one  oanfiniMtion  of  the  tradition  which  cvxied 
iMck  the  invention  to  the  Peliugic  timet* 

In  the  hietarical  timet  of  Greece,  too,  it  wat  at 
Athent  that  the  Hennae  were  mott  numeront 
and  mott  veneiated.  So  great  wat  the  demand 
fat  theie  wwkt  that  the  wordt  i^f»ay\i^os^  ipfto- 
yXv^util  rixrf^,  and  ipfuyKv^'iap^  were  nted  at 
the  generic  tcnm  for  a  tedptor,  hit  art,  and  hit 
studio  (Plat  ^mp,  n.  215,  a. ;  Lacian,  de  Sowm, 
L  7,  Tol.  L  pp.  3,  4,  10, 11  ;  and  the  Lexicont). 

Hootet  m  Athent  had  one  of  thete  itatuet 
placed  at  the  door  called  ift»nt  crpo^euos  or  rrpo- 
^^f  (ThQC7d.Ti27  ;  Aeiian.  V.  H.  ii.  41  ;  Soid. 
«.  V. ;  PoUnx,  viil  72;  Ath.  z.  p.  437,  b.)  ;  tome- 
timet  abo  in  the  perittjle  (Lodan,  Namg.  20, 
ToL  iiL  pu  2(»2),  which  were  worthipped  by  the 
women  at  inttrumental  to  feconditj  (lee  bat-relief 
in  Boitiarde,  Amikf,  Romam,  part  1),  and  the  great 
reverence  atttched  to  them  it  thown  by  the  aiann 
and  indignation  which  were  felt  at  Athent  in  con- 
aeqoence  of  the  mntilatbn  of  the  whole  number  in 
a  tingle  night,  jott  before  the  tailing  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition.  (Thucyd.  rl  27,  with  Poppo'e  note  ; 
Andoc  tU.  MysL  ;  Arittoph.  Lgtid,  1093,  1094, 
and  SckoL  ;  Arittophanet  appliet  the  tern  4pfioico- 
v/8cu  to  the  mutilaton  ;  tee  alto  Phot  9,  «k  ^^yifO- 
icor(3a<.) 

They  wen  likewite  placed  in  front  of  templet, 
near  to  tombt,  in  the  gymnada,  palaettrae,  iibnriet, 
porticoet,  and  public  placet,  at  toe  comert  of  ttreett, 
on  high  roadt  at  tign-poett,  with  dittancet  intcribed 
npoo  them  (Bockh,  Corp.  Imaer,  No.  12 ;  Epiffr, 
IneerL  No.  234,  Bnmck,  AmaL  voL  iiL  p^  197, 
Amtk,  PUantd,  iv.  254  ;  the  other  epigramt  on 
Hermae,  Not.  255,  256.  deterre  notice)  ;  and 
tome  are  ttiU  to  be  teen  at  Athent  with  the  namet 
of  ricton  in  the  g3rmnattic  eontcttt  intcribed  open 
them.  (Leake,  Aihm9^  p^  17,  n.  1.)  They  were 
even  made  vehidet  of  public  inttraction,  aMording 
to  the  anther  of  the  Hippmreku$  (fitltely  atcribed  to 
Plato,  p.  229),  who  tayt  that  the  Wrant  Hipper- 
chat  placed  Hennae  in  the  ttieett  of  the  city  and 
in  roadt  thronghont  Attica,  intcribed  with  moial 
Tenet,  tnch  at  the  following : 

IfLinifta  tW  'VwwA^x^nt  tfrtTx*  Sffcoia  ^pop&¥. 

(Comp.  Harpocnt  t.  v.  *^ppuS ;  Hetych.  t.  e. 
'InrdpxtuH  Ef^  with  Albetti'ft  note).  Thote 
which  ttood  at  crott  roadt  had  often  three  or  four 
headt  (Philoch.  p.  45,  ed.  Siebelit ;  Harpocr.  and 
JS/ym.  M.  ».  e.  T^ut^^aAot  'Ep^i|s  ;  Phot  Hetych. 
i.  V.  rerpoir^^aXet  lEp/inf ;  Euitath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
1353.  3). 

Nnmciont  eiamylet  occur  in  Pantaniat  and 
other  writen  of  their  being  placed  on  the  boun- 
dariet  of  kndt  and  ttatet  and  at  the  gatet  of 
citiet  (vfAs  ry  «vX(8i,  «poirvXo2bf,  Paot.  viiL  34. 
§3.t.6,  iy.SS.  |3.t.4,e<a£i6.;  Harpocr.)  SmaU 
Hennae  were  alto  nted  at  {NJaaten,  and  at  tup- 
portt  for  furniture  and  ntentilt.  (Pollux,  vii.  15, 
73  ;  MtiUer,  Arek.  f  379,  n.  2.)  Retpecting  the 
ttte  of  th^  Hermae  and  HermuU  in  the  Circut, 
tee  pp.  285,  a,  286,  a. 

With  retpect  to  the  form  of  thete  worict,  the  et- 
aential  pant  have  been  already  mentioiMd.  A 
pointed  beard  {ffffiwowSymp)  belonged  to  the  ancient 
type(Artemid.ii.37).  A  mantle  (Iftdrioir)  wat  fre- 
qnenUy  hnng  over  the  thouidert  (Pant,  viii  39.  §  4 ; 
Diog.  La£rt  ▼.  82).  Originally  the  legt  and  armt 
were  altogether  wanting  (Pantaniat  callt  them  &cw- 
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Xoi,  I  24.  §  3),  and,  in  place  of  the  armt,  there  were 
often  projectiont  tohanggarlandt  upon  ;  but,  when 
the  roTerenoe  attached  to  the  ancient  type  became 
lett,  and  the  love  of  novelty  greater,  the  whole 


tone  wat  placed  upon  a  quadrangular  pillar,  which 
bate,  and  finally  the  piUar 


leetened  towardt  the  1 


itteif  wat  tometimet  chitelied  to  indicate  the  tepa- 
ration  of  the  Xegt^  at  may  be  teen  in  a  tetngonal 
female  ttatue  in  the  Villa  Albanu  (Winkelm. 
Sioria  deUe  Afi$^  vol.  i  tav.  1.)  Sometiinet,  at 
above  itated,  the  head  wat  double,  triple,  and  even 
foufold.  The  whole  figure  wat  generally  of  ttone 
or  marble ;  but  Cicero  (ad  Ati,  L  8)  mentiont 
tome  which  were  of  Pentelic  marble,  with  bronxe 
headt.  (MUUer,  AnkdoL  d.  KtmM^  |  67.) 

Many  ttatuet  existed  of  other  deitict,  of  the 
tame  form  at  the  Hermae  ;  which  no  donbt  ori- 
ginated in  the  tame  manner  ;  and  which  were  ttill 
called  by  the  generic  name  of //enMM,  even  though 
the  butt  upon  them  wat  that  of  another  deity. 
Several  imaget  of  thit  kind  are  detcribed  by  Pau- 
taniae  i  one  of  Poteidon  at  Triooloni  in  Arcadia 
(viii  35.  I  6),  another  of  Zeut  Teleiot  at  Tegea 
(i6.  48.  §  4),  and  another  of  Aphrodite  Urania 
at  Athent  (i.  19.  |  2).  The  reason  why  the 
ttatuet  of  the  other  deitiet  were  developed  into 
perfect  formt,  while  thote  of  Hermet  to  gene< 
rally  (by  no  meant  univenally)  retained  their 
ancient  &sbion,  it  obviously  on  account  of  the  re> 
ligiout  tignificance  attached  to  the  tymbol  of  the 
pillar,  at  a  boundary  mark.  Where  thit  motive 
wat  not  called  into  action,  Hermet  himself  wat 
repretented  in  the  complete  human  form  with  all 
the  perfection  of  Greek  art,  at,  for  example,  in  hit 
ttatuet  in  the  palaestrae^  and  in  those  which  em- 
bodied othen  of  his  attributes.  (See  Mitller, 
Arehaol,  d,  Kwut,  §§  380,  381.) 

Some  statues  oif  this  kind  are  detcribed  by  a 
name  compounded  of  that  of  Hermes  and  another 
divinity:  thus  we  have  Hcrmamubie^  Hermaret^ 
Hermatkema  (Cic.  ad  AtL  L  4),  HermeraeUt  (Cic. 
ad  Att.  L  10),  Hermaro$  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  5. 
t.  4.  fi  10),  Harmopan.  It  hat  been  much  dis- 
puted whether  such  figures  were  composed  of  the 
square  piUar,  at  the  emblem  of  Hermes,  surmounted 
by  the  bust  of  the  other  divinity  ;  or,  secondly, 
whether  the  heads  of  Hermet  and  the  other  god 
were  united,  at  in  the  b'Jtt  of  Janus  ;  or,  hittly, 
whether  the  tymbolical  ciiaracterittict  of  the  two 
deitiet  were  combined  in  the  tame  ttatue.  At  to 
the  firtt  exnlanation,  it  teemt  hardly  probable  that, 
80  late  at  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  mere  pillar  thould 
have  been  contidered  at  adequate  a  repretentation 
of  Hermet  «t  the  butt  wat  of  the  other  deity :  the 
tecond  it  tapported  by  many  exitting  termmal 
double  buttt:  the  third  can  only  be  regarded 
at  an  ingeniout  conjecture,  which  may  be  true  of 
tome  workt  of  a  hite  period  of  art  We  think 
that  the  tecond  it  the  true  explanation  in  the 
pastaget  from  Cioerow  (Comp.  MUiJer,  ArckdioL  d, 
Kmst,  §  345,  n.  2.) 

There  it  ttill  another  datt  of  thete  workt,  in 
which  the  bust  represented  no  deity  at  all,  but  wat 
simply  the  portrait  of  a  man,  and  in  which  the 
pillar  lotet  all  itt  symbolical  meaning,  and  becomes 
a  mere  pedettaL  Even  these  statues,  however,  re- 
tained tne  names  of  Hermae  and  TVnacmi.  The 
examples  of  them  an  very  numerouti  A  litt  of 
these  and  of  the  other  Hennae  it  given  by  C.  W. 
MuUer.  (Ench  and  Gniber^  Emyklopddicy  art 
Hfmumt/ 
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The  Hermae  of  all  kinds  were  in  great  request 
amonff  the  wealthy  Romans,  for  the  decoration  of 
their  nooses  and  viUas.  It  is  also  stated  that  they 
used  them  as  posts  for  ornamental  railings  to  a 
garden,  in  which  case  they  were  commonly  deco- 
rated with  the  busts  of  philosophers  and  eminent 
men,  some  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Vatican 
and  other  museums,  with  the  square  holes  in  their 
shoulders  into  which  the  transverse  rail  was  in- 
serted. This  square  hole,  however,  is  also  seen  in 
Hermae  of  old  Greek  workmanship,  in  which 
cases  they  were  probably  the  sockets  of  the  pro- 
jections, above  mentioned,  for  hanging  garlands  on. 

The  existing  remains  of  ancient  art  are  rich  in 
terminal  statues  of  all  the  classes  which  have  been 
described ;  and  specimens  of  nearly  all  may  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  ei^^ravings  in 
MUller's  Denkmiiler  der  alien  Ktmtl  (vol  L  pL  L 
Nos.  3,  4,  5,  vol  il  pL  xxviiL  Nos.  299, 300, 303, 
pL  xxxi.  No.  341,  pL  xxxiiL  Nos.  376,  386,  387, 
pL  xxxvL  Nos.  428,  429,  pL  xlii.  No.  626).  The 
first  two  examples  in  MUller  are  very  interesting : 
the  one  is  a  bas-reliei^  exhibiting  a  Hermes  deco- 
rated with  garlands  and  surrounded  with  the  im- 
plements of  his  worship,  as  shown  in  the  folfewing 
engraving  ;  the  other  is  also  a  bas-relief  in  which 


we  see  a  terminal  bust  of  Dionysus  washed  and  de- 
corated by  a  man  and  three  women.  Respecting  the 
Hermae  on  coins,  see  Rasche,  Lex  Univ,  Rei  Nwn, 
«.  w.  HermOy  Hermatkene^  Hermes,  [P.  S.] 

HERMAEA  CEpfuua),  festivals  of  Hermes, 
celebrated  in  various  parts  of  Greece.  As  Hermes 
was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  gymnasia  and  palaes- 
trae, the  boys  at  Athens  celebrated  the  Hermaea 
In  the  gymnasia.  They  were  on  this  occasion 
dressed  in  their  best,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  god, 
and  amused  themselves  with  various  games  and 
sports,  which  were  probably  of  a  more  free  and  un- 
restrained character  than  usual  Hence  the  gym- 
nasiarch  was  prohibited  by  a  law  of  Solon  (Aeschin. 
e.  TYmorcA.  p.  38)  fiiom  admitting  any  adults  on 
the  occasion.  This  law,  however,  was  afterwards 
neglected,  and  in  the  time  of  Plato  {Lysis,  p.  206, 
d.  &c.)  we  find  the  boys  celebratmg  the  Hermaea 
in  a  palaestra,  and  in  the  presence  of  persons  of  all 
ages.  (Becker,  Charildes,  vol.  i.  p.  335,  &c. ;  com- 
pare Gtmnasictm,  p.  580,  b.) 

Hermaea  were  also  celebrated  in  Crete,  where, 
on  this  occasion,  the  same  custom  prevailed  which 
was  observed  at  Rome  during  the  Saturnalia  ;  for 
the  day  was  a  season  of  freedom  and  enjoyment 
for  the  slaves,  and  their  masters  waited  upon  them 
at  their  repasts.    (Athcu.  xiv.  p.  639.)  | 
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The  town  of  Pheneoe,  in  Arcadia,  of  vrhiclr 
Hermes  was  the  principal  divinity,  likewise  cele- 
brated  Hermaea  with  games  and  contests.  (Paoa. 
viiL  14.  §  7.)  A  festival  of  the  same  kind  was 
celebrated  at  Pellene.  (Schol  ad  Find.  OL  r\\.  156, 
and  Nem,  x.  82.)  Tanagra,  in  Boeotia  (Pans.  ix. 
22.  §  2),  and  some  other  places,  likewise  cele- 
brated fintivals  of  Hermes,  but  particulars  are  not 
known.  [L.  S.J 

HERMATHENA.     [Hxrmab.] 

HERMERACLAE.     [Hxrmak.] 

HEROINES,  baskets  or  crates  of  sedge,  which 
were  employed,  when  filled  with  chalk,  for  making 
a  foundation  in  the  water  (Vitruv.  v.  12.  §  5). 
Pliny  states  that  the  architect  of  the  temple  of 
Diana,  at  Ephesus,  raised  to  their  places  immense 
blocks,  which  formed  the  architrave,  by  means 
of  an  iadined  plane,  constructed  of  heromes  filled 
with  sand  {H.  AT.  xxxvL  14.  s.  21).  In  these 
and  the  few  other  passages  where  it  occurs,  the 
readings  of  the  word  are  very  various.  Different 
modem  scholars  have  adopted  one  of  the  three 
forms,  aerrmes^  eromes^  or  keromes.  (See  Schneider, 
ad  Vitrw.  L  c)  [P.  S.] 

HEROON  (4p^)  [Apotubosis  ;  Fun  us, 
pp.  556,  b.,  657,  a.] 

HESTIA  (lorfo)  [Focus.] 

HESTIASIS  (4<rr(<MritX  was  a  species  of  li- 
turgy, and  consisted  in  giving  a  feast  to  one  of  the 
tribes  at  Athens  (t^k  f  vAV  <<rriair,  Dem.  e.  Meid. 
p.  565.  10  ;  Pollux,  iii.  67.)  It  was  provided  for 
each  tribe  at  the  expense  of  a  person  belonging 
to  that  tribe,  who  was  called  kcriArmp.  (Dem. 
0.  Boeot,  p.  996, 24.)  Harpocration  (s.9.  'E^ri^w^) 
states  on  the  authority  of  the  speech  of  Demos- 
thenes against  Meidias,  that  this  feast  was  some- 
times provided  by  persons  voluntarily,  and  at  other 
times  by  persons  appointed  by  lot  ;  but  as  Bockh 
remarks,  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  speech, 
and  no  burthen  of  this  description  couU  have  been 
imposed  upon  a  citizen  by  lot  The  ktrriirofis 
were  doubtless  appointed,  like  all  persons  sening 
liturgies,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property 
in  some  r^:ular  succession.  These  banquets  of  the 
tribes,  called  ^vAcriira  Seis-va  by  Athenaeus  (v. 
p.  185,  d),  were  introduced  for  sacred  purposes,  and 
for  keeping  up  a  friendly  intercourse  between  per- 
sons of  the  same  tribe,  and  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  great  feastings  of  the  people,  which  were 
defrayed  firom  the  Theorica.  (Bockh,  FtAl.  Econ. 
of  Athens^  p.  452,  2nd.  ed.  ;  Wolf;  ProUg,  ad 
Dem,  Leptin.  p.  IxxxviL  note  60.) 

HETAERAE  (h'oipat).  The  word  h-aipa  on- 
ginally  signified  a  friend  or  companion,  but  at 
Athens,  and  in  other  towns  of  Greece,  it  was  after- 
wards used  as  a  euphemistic  name  for  w^pni,  that 
is,  a  prostitute,  or  mistress.  (Plut  Solotk,  c.  15  ; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  571.)  As  persons  of  this  class 
acted  a  much  more  prominent  and  influential  part 
in  some  of  the  Greek  states  than  in  any  of  the 
most  demoralized  capitals  of  modem  times,  we 
cannot  avoid  in  this  work  stating  their  position  and 
their  relations  to  other  classes  of  society.  But  as 
their  conduct,  manners,  ensnaring  artifices,  and  im- 
positions, have  at  all  tiroes  and  in  all  countries  been 
the  same,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  points 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  hetaerae  in  Greece. 

First  we  may  mention  that  the  young  men  at 
Athens,  previous  to  their  marriage,  spent  a  great 
part  of  their  time  in  the  company  of  hetaerae  with- 
out its  being  thought  blamable  in  any  respect 
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-wliaterer.  Marriage,  indeed,  produced  on  the 
whole  a  change  in  this  mode  of  liTing  of  young 
men,  bat  in  innumerable  inttaneet  even  married 
men  contmned  their  intertooM  with  hetaerae, 
without  drawing  upon  themaeWet  the  eenanie  of 
public  opinion  ;  it  •eemi,  on  the  contrary,  evident 
from  the  manner  in  which  Demoathenet  (e.  AVoer. 
p.  1351,  Ac)  relates  the  history  of  Lysias  the 
sophist,  that  sach  connections  after  marriage  were 
not  looked  upon  as  anything  extraordinary  or  in- 
consistent, provided  a  man  did  not  offend  against 
public  decency,  or  altogether  neglect  his  legiti- 
mate wife  and  the  affairs  of  his  hoosehold,  as 
WRs  the  case  with  Alctbiades.  ( Andoc  e.  AleSt.  p. 
177.)  This  iiregnhir  condition  of  private  lire 
among  the  Greeks  seems  to  have  arisen  chiefly 
from  two  causes  ;  iint  from  the  great  lore  of  sen- 
soal  pleasures,  which  th«  Greeks  appear  to  have 
pos8c«sed  in  as  high  a  degree  as  most  other 
southern  nations  ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  gene- 
rally pre^-ailing  indifference  between  husbands  and 
wives.  As  regards  the  latter  point,  matrimo- 
nial life  in  the  historical  times  of  Greece  was  very 
different  from  that  which  we  find  described  in  the 
heroic  age.  How  this  change  was  brought  about 
is  not  clear ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  Greeks  looked  upon 
marriage  merely  as  a  means  of  producing  citizens 
for  the  state.  (Dem.  e.  Neaer.  p.  1 386;  Becker,  Cha- 
riUes,  vol.  ii.  p.  21 5,  &c.)  The  education  of  women 
was  almost  entirely  neglected  ;  they  were  thought 
a  kind  of  inferior  beings,  less  endowed  b^  nature, 
and  incapable  of  taking  anr  part  in  public  affiurs 
and  of  sympathising  with  their  husbands.  In  an 
intellectual  point  of  view,  therefore,  they  were  not 
fit  to  be  RgTi-eable  compamons  to  their  husbands, 
who  consequently  sought  elsewhere  that  which 
they  did  not  find  at  home.  It  is  true  the  history 
of  Greece  furnishes  many  pleasing  examples  of  do- 
mestic happiness,  and  well-educated  women,  but 
these  are  exceptions,  and  only  confirm  the  general 
rule.  A  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  women 
were  bound  down  by  rules  which  men  might  vio- 
late with  impunity  ;  and  a  wife  appears  to  have  had 
no  right  to  proceed  against  her  husband,  even  if 
she  could  prove  that  he  was  unfaithful  (  Plant  Afer- 
eat  iv.  $.  3),  although  she  herself  was  subject  to 
severe  punishment  if  she  was  detected.  The 
isolated  testimony  of  a  late  writer  like  Alciphron 
{EpitL  i.  6),  who  represents  a  wife  threatening 
her  husband,  that  unless  he  would  give  up  his  dis- 
solute mode  of  living,  she  would  induce  her  fitther 
to  bring  a  charge  against  him,  can,  as  Becker 
{Chariklet^  vol.  i.  p  112)  observes,  prove  nothing, 
inasmuch  as  a  neglect  of  family  ai^irs  might,  in 
this  case,  have  been  the  ground  for  accusation. 

But  to  return  to  the  hetaerae ;  the  state  not 
only  tolemted,  but  protected  them,  and  obtained 
profit  from  them.  Solon  is  said  to  have  established 
a  ropvcibr  (also  called  irai9i(rir«i!or,  ipyaar^ptw 
or  oiinifM),  in  which  prostitutes  were  kept  (A then. 
xiiL  pi  569),  and  to  have  built  the  terople<of  Aphro- 
dite Pandemos  with  the  profit  which  had  been 
obtained  from  them.  At  a  later  period  the  num- 
ber of  such  hou«cs  at  Athens  was  increased,  and 
the  persons  who  kept  them  were  called  roprotfotf'- 
KoLf  !enone$.  The  conduct  of  the  hetaerae  in  these 
houses  is  described  in  Athenaeus  (xiit  p.  568). 
All  the  hetaerae  of  such  houses,  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals  who  lived  by  themselves  and  gained  their 
livelihood  by  prostitution,  had  to  pay  to  the  state 
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a  tax  (voprut^  t^Am,  Aesch.  a.  Thuuxlk,  p.  134, 
Ac),  and  the  collecting  of  this  tax  was  every  year 
let  by  the  senate  to  such  penons  (rtAwnu,  or 
vopivrtAwMu,  Philonides,  ap.  PoUmc  viL  202) 
as  were  best  acquainted  with  those  who  had  to  pay 
it  The  hetaerae  were  onder  the  superintendence 
of  the  ityopmrifiM  (Suidas,  s.  «.  Aiiypcv^Mi),  and 
their  places  of  abode  were  chiefly  in  the  Ccramei- 
CQS.     (Hesych.  s.«.  K^poft^wit,) 

The  number  of  private  hetaerae,  or  such  as  did 
not  live  in  a  v^prsSvr,  was  very  great  at  Athens. 
They  were,  however,  generally  not  men  prosti- 
tutes, but  acted  at  the  same  time  as  flute  or  cithara 
players,  and  as  dancers,  and  were  as  such  fire- 
quently  engaged  to  add  to  the  splendour  of 
fiunily  sacrifices  (Phuit  Epid.  ill  4.  64),  or  to  en- 
liven and  heighten  the  pleasures  of  men  at  their 
srmposia.  Their  private  abodes,  where  often  twQ» 
three,  and  more  Mrtd  together,  were  also  frequently 
places  of  resort  fat  young  men.  (Isocrat.  Jreopoff. 
p.  202,  Bekker.)  Most  of  these  hetaerae  not  only 
took  the  greatest  care  to  preserve  their  physicsl 
beauty,  and  to  acquire  such  accomplishmenU  as  we 
just  mentioned,  but  also  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds.  Thus  the  Arta- 
dian  Lastheneia  was  a  disciple  of  Plato  (Atheo. 
xii.  p.  546),  and  Leontion  a  disciple  of  Epicurus 
( Atben.  xiiL  p.  588)  ;  Aspasia  is  even  said  to  have 
instructed  Socrates  and  Peridea.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  historical  truth  of  these  and  simi- 
hir  reports,  they  are  of  importance  to  the  historian, 
inasmuch  as  they  show  in  what  light  these  hetae- 
rae were  looked  upon  by  the  ancients.  It  seems 
to  have  been  owing,  especially  to  their  superiority 
in  intellectual  cultivation  over  the  female  citixens, 
that  men  preferred  their  society  and  conversation 
to  those  of  citixens  and  wives,  and  that  some 
hetaerae,  such  as  Aspasia,  Lais,  Phryne,  and 
others,  formed  connections  with  the  most  eminent 
men  of  their  age,  and  acquired  considerable  influ- 
ence over  their  contemporsriea.  The  free  and  un- 
restrained conduct  and  conversation,  which  were 
not  subject  to  the  strict  conventional  rules  which 
honest  women  had  to  observe;  their  wit  and 
humour,  of  which  m  many  instances  are  recorded ; 
were  well  calculated  to  ensnare  young  men,  and  to 
draw  the  attention  of  husbands  away  from  their 
wives.  Women,  however,  of  the  intellect  and 
character  of  Aspasia  were  exceptions:  and  even 
Athenian  dtixens  did  not  scruple  to  introduce 
their  wives  and  daughten  to  her  circles,  that  they 
might  learn  there  the  secreU  by  which  they  might 
gain  and  preserve  the  affections  of  their  husbandu 
The  disorderiy  life  of  the  majority  of  Greek  hetaerae 
is  nowhere  set  fiirth  in  better  colours  than  in  the 
works  of  the  writers  who  belong  to  the  so-called 
school  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  in  the  pbiys  of 
Plautus  and  Terence ;  with  which  may  be  compared 
Demosth.  e.  Neaer.  p.  1 355,  &&,  and  Athen.  book 
xiii.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  at  Athens 
a  peculiar  dress  was  by  law  prescribed  to  the 
hetaerae,  but  this  opinion  is  without  any  founda- 
tion.    (Becker,  CkariUf^  vol.  i.  p.  126,  &c.) 

The  town  most  notorious  in  Greece  fbr  the  num- 
ber of  its  hetaerae,  as  well  as  for  their  refined  man- 
ners and  beauty,  was  Corinth.  (Plato,  De  Rep. 
iii.  p.  404  ;  Dio  Chryiost  Orat  xxxvil  d.  119, 
Reiske  ;  Aristoph.  PluL  149,  with  the  dchol. ; 
and  Schol.  ad  Lytistr.  90  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  573,  Ac  ; 
MUlIer,  Dor.  ii.  10.  §  7.)  Strabo  (viii.  p.  378) 
states  that  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  in  this  towF 
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poaaesaed  more  than  one  thouund  hetaerae,  who 
were  called  hp6Boy\oif  and  who  were  the  rain  of 
many  a  ttranger  who  visited  Corinth.  (Wachs- 
mnth,  Hellm.  Aliartk  vol.  ii.  p.  392.)  Hence  the 
name  KopiyBia  ie6fni  was  used  as  synonymous  with 
iTcdpa,  and  K0ptyOtd(t<r$ai  was  equivalent  to  4rou- 
pcir.  (Euatath.  ad  Iliad,  il  570.)  At  Sparta, 
and  in  moat  other  Doric  states,  the  hetaerae  seem 
never  to  have  aoqoired  that  importance  which  they 
had  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  among  the  Greeks 
of  Asia  Minor. 

An  important  question  is  who  the  hetaerae  gene> 
zaily  were  ?  The  icp^oi'\oi  of  Corinth  were,  as 
their  name  indicates,  persons  who  had  dedicated 
themselves  aa  alavea  to  Aphrodite ;  and  their 
proetitution  waa  a  kind  of  aervice  to  the  goddess. 
[HiBaoDULL]  Those  ird^cu  who  were  kept  at 
Athens  in  public  brothels  by  the  vopyo6o<rKol^  were 
generally  slaves  belonging  to  these  vopyoSwrKol^  who 
compelled  them  to  prostitute  their  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  themselves.  The  owners  of 
these  v^<u  were  justly  held  in  greater  contempt 
than  the  unhappy  victims  themselves.  Sometimes, 
howevtf,  they  were  real  prostitutes,  who  voluntarily 
entered  into  a  contract  with  a  'npifo€oaK6s :  others 
again  were  females  who  had  been  educated  in 
better  circumstances  and  for  a  better  fate,  but  had 
by  misfortunes  lost  their  liberty,  and  were  compelled 
by  want  to  take  to  this  mode  of  living.  Among 
thia  last  class  we  may  also  reckon  those  girls  who 
had  been  picked  up  as  young  children,  and  brought 
np  by  vopyo€oaKoi  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  is  Nicaretc,  a  freed 
woman,  who  had  contrived  to  procure  seven 
young  children,  and  afterwarda  compelled  them  to 
prostitution,  or  aold  them  to  men  who  wished  to 
have  the  exclusive  posaession  of  them.  (Dem. 
e,  Neaer.  p.  1351,  &c)  Other  instances  of  the 
same  kind  are  mentioned  in  the  comediea  of  Plau- 
tua.  (Compare  Isaeus,  De  Piilodem.  hered.  p. 
143.)  Thus  all  prostitutes  kept  in  public  or  nrivate 
houses  were  either  real  slaves  or  at  least  looked 
upon  and  treated  aa  auch.  Those  hetaerae,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  lived  alone  either  aa  mistresses  of 
certain  individuals  or  as  common  hetaerae,  were 
almost  invariably  atrangera  or  aliens,  or  freed- 
women.  The  caaea  in  which  daughtera  of  Athe- 
nian citizena  adopted  the  life  of  an  hetaera,  aa 
Lamia,  the  daughter  of  Cleanor  (Athen.  xiil  p. 
577),  aeem  to  have  occurred  very  aeldom  ;  and 
whenever  auch  a  caae  happened,  the  woman  waa 
by  law  excluded  from  all  public  sacrificea  and  officea, 
sank  down  to  the  rank  of  an  alien,  and  as  auch  be- 
came aubject  to  the  vopyuchy  ri?^t :  she  generally 
alao  changed  her  name.  The  aame  degradation 
took  pUce  when  an  Athenian  citizen  kept  a  vop- 
yetov,  which  seems  to  have  happened  very  seldom. 
(Bdckh,  PuU,  Eoan.  ofAVtens^  p.  333,  2nd  ed.) 

(Fr.  Jacobs,  Beitrage  Zur  Geach,  des  WeibUeh. 
ChtthledUSy  in  his  Vermuckte  Sdariften^  vol  iv. ; 
Becker,  Ckarikls$,  vol.  I  p.  109 — 128,  and  vol.  ii. 
p.  4 14-— 489  ;  Limbuig-Brouwer,  Histoire  de  la 
CivUitalion Morale eilieliffieuse des Grecs ;  Wachs- 
muth,  Uellen,  AUertk.  vol.  ii.  p.  392,  &c.)    [L.  S.] 

HETAERI  (iralpoi),  [Exkrcitus,  p.  488, 
b.] 

HETAIRESEOS  GRAPHE  (lra<^<re«s 
•ypauphy  This  action  was  maintainable  against 
such  Athenian  citizena  aa  had  adminiatered  to  the 
unnatural  lusts  of  another  ;  but  only  if  after  auch 
degradation  they  ventured  to  exercise  their  political 
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franchise,  and  aspire  to  bear  office  in  the  state. 
From  the  law,  which  is  recited  by  Aeachinea 
(e.  Timarck,  p.  47),  we  learn  that  auch  offendera 
were  capitally  punished.  The  cauae  waa  tried  by 
the  court  of  the  theamothetae.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc 
p.  334.)  [J.S.M.] 

HETAIRIAE  (iTcupfoi).     [Ebanos.] 

HEXA'PHORUM.     [Lsctica.] 

HEXA'STYLOS.    [Tkmplum.] 

HEXE'RES.     [Navis.] 

HIEREION  {Upuoy).     [Saciuficium.] 

HIEREISTON  SOTERON  {Upuirmyifwrh' 
pvy\  priests  of  the  Saviours,  that  is,  of  Antigonua 
and  Demetriua,  who  were  received  by  the  Athe- 
niana,  in  b.  a  307,  aa  their  liberators  with  honours 
and  flatteries  of  every  sort  They  even  went  so 
fiir  as  to  pay  divine  honours  to  these  princes  under 
the  title  of  Savioura  (o-orrijpcs),  and  to  aaaign  a  priest 
(itp%{ts)  to  attend  to  their  worahip,  who  waa  to  be 
elected  annually  and  to  give  hia  name  to  the  year  in 
place  of  the  first  archon.  This  continued  for  twenty 
years  till  the  conquest  of  Demetrius  by  Pyrrhus  in 
B.  c.  287,  when  the  office  was  abolished  and  the 
first  archon  reatored  to  hia  former  position  in  the 
state.  (Plut.  Demetr.  10,  46.)  The  magistrates 
of  these  twenty  years  were  in  later  times  called 
archona,  aa,  for  inatance,  by  Diodorua  and  Diony- 
aiua  of  Halicainaaaua,  aince  the  Atheniana,  aa 
Clinton  remarks,  would  not  leave  upon  their  Fasti 
thia  mark  of  their  humiliation.  (Droysen,  Gesekidde 
des  Helletdsmus^  vol.  L  p.  439 ;  Clinton,  F.  If. 
voL  ii.  p.  380,  2d  ed. ;  Hermann,  Lehrbuch.  d, 
Grieck  StaaUaUerik.  §  1 75,  n.  7 ;  Schomann,  A ntiqu. 
Jur.  PvU.  Grttee.  p.  360.) 

HIERODU'LI  (Up6BovKoi\  were  peraona  of 
both  aexes,  who  were  devoted  like  alavea  to  the 
worship  of  the  goda.  They  were  of  Eastern  origin, 
and  are  moat  frequently  met  with  in  connection 
with  the  worship  of  the  deities  of  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  Asia  Minor.  They  consisted  of  two  daaeea  ; 
one  compoaed  of  alavea  properly  so  called,  who  atr 
tended  to  all  the  lower  duties  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  cultivated  the  sacred  lands, 
&.C,  and  whose  descendants  continued  in  the  aame 
aervile  condition  ;  and  the  other,  compriaing  per- 
aona, who  were  peraonally  free,  but  had  dedicated 
themaelvea  aa  alavea  to  the  gods,  and  who  were 
either  attached  to  the  temples,  or  were  dispersed 
throughout  the  country  and  brought  to  the  gods 
the  money  they  had  gained.  To  the  latter  claas 
belonged  the  women,  who  prostituted  their  persons 
and  presented  to  the  gods  the  money  they  had  ob- 
tain^ by  this  means.  The  pomp  with  which  reli- 
gious worahip  was  celebrated  in  the  East,  and  the 
vast  domains  which  many  of  the  temples  possessed, 
required  a  great  number  of  servants  and  slaves. 
Thus,  the  great  temple  at  the  Cappadocian  Comana 
possessed  aa  many  as  6000  hieroduli  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  535),  and  that  at  Morimene  had  3000  of  the 
same  class  of  persons.  (Strab.  xiL  p.  537.)  So 
numerous  were  the  hieroduli  at  Tyre,  that  the 
high-priest  by  their  support  frequently  obtained 
the  regal  dignity.  (Joseph,  c  Apion.  l  18,  21.) 
These  large  numbers  aroee  from  the  idea,  prevalent 
in  the  East,  that  the  deity  must  have  a  certain 
class  of  persons  specially  dedicated  to  his  service 
and  separated  from  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  who  had  the  power  to 
supply  as  many  persons  as  they  could  for  their  ser- 
vice. Thus,  kings  dedicated  aa  sacred  slaves  the  pri- 
soners whom  they  took  in  war,  parents  their  children^ 
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■id  eren  petMns  of  the  highest  fiuaQies  mt  their 
dsoghten  to  the  temples  to  ncrifice  their  chastity 
to  the  gods,  at  least  till  the  time  of  their  marriage. 
This  practice  of  females  offering  their  chastity  to 
the  gods  was  of  ancient  origin  in  the  East,  and 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  notion  that  the  gods 
OQght  to  have  the  fiitt-fruiu  of  erery  thing.  The 
coston  pferailed  at  Babylon  (Herod,  l  199 ;  Strab. 
xri  p.  745),  as  well  as  in  many  other  plaoco. 
(Comp.  Heyne,  Db  Baf^f/hmomm  imttUmio  rtiigiom^ 
Ac.  in  Commemt  SoeieL  Cfcttmg.  toL  xri  pi  80,  dec.) 
The  OredE  temples  had  of  ooone  slaves  to  perform 
the  lowest  serricrs  (Pans.  z.  3*2.  §  8)  ;  hat  we 
also  find  mention  in  some  Greek  temples  of  free 
persons  of  both  sexes,  who  had  dedicated  them- 
selves TolDntarfly  to  the  services  of  some  god,  and 
to  whom  the  term  of  hieroduli  was  generally  ap- 
plied. Masters,  who  wished  to  give  slaves  their 
freedom,  bnt  were  prevented  by  varioos  causes 
fnm  mamrniitting  them,  presented  them  to  some 
temple  as  UpoMhM  under  the  form  of  a  gift  or  a 
sale,  and  thns  procured  ibr  them  liberty  in  reality. 
Soch  eases  of  manumission  frequently  oecnr  in  in- 
scriptions, and  are  explained  at  length  by  Curtins 
{de  Manrnmittiome  socro  Grqsoomm,  in  his  Aneodota 
Dtlvkiea^  Berlin,  1843,  n.  10,  Ac  ;  camp.  Pint 
An^U.  c.  21,  riep  IUAmt  Sc^werdr  md  it^6vTmw 
iKii9^ptn  col  tt^eroi  itMartp  UfMavXM  8iarcA»v- 
^ir).  The  female  hierodoli,  who  prostitated  their 
persons,  are  only  found  in  Greece  connected  with 
the  worship  of  divinities  who  were  of  Eastern  origin, 
er  many  of  whose  religions  rites  were  borrowed  from 
the  East  This  was  the  case  with  Aphrodite,  who 
was  originally  an  Oriental  goddess.  At  her  temple 
at  Corinth  there  were  a  thousand  UpdiouKot  IraSpmt^ 
who  wen  the  ruin  of  many  a  stranger  who  visited 
Corinth,  and  there  was  also  a  large  number  of  the 
same  class  of  women  at  her  temple  at  Eryx,  in 
Sicily.  (Strab.  TiiL  p.  378,  tI  p.  272,  comp.  xiL 
p.  559.)  (Hirt,  Dm  Hierodulenj  with  appendices 
by  BSckh  and  Buttmann,  Berlin,  1818  ;  Kreuser, 
Der  Hdlemm  PrietUnktat^  mU  wnMglkker  Ruek- 
tiek  a^diB  HierodmU%  Mains,  1824  ;  Movers, 
Du  PhSamxier^  p.  359,  dec  ;  Hermann,  Lekrbmck  d. 
gotU9diauUiekm  iiterfiiimer  d,  GrMm^  |  20,  n. 
18—16.) 

HIEROMANTEIA  ({fpo^Mrrela).  [Divina- 
no.] 

HIEROME'NIA  (l«poAnrW«>,  was  the  time  of 
the  month  at  which  the  sacred  festivals  of  the 
Greeks  began,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the 
whole  month  received  the  name  of  /i^  Up^,  It 
was  a  part  of  the  international  law  of  Greece  that 
ail  hostilities  should  cease  for  the  time  between 
states  who  took  part  in  these  festivals,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  tne  different  states  might  go  and 
return  in  safety.  The  kwnmmuiB  ai  the  four 
great  national  festivals  were  of  course  of  the  most 
importance:  they  were  proclaimed  by  heralds 
(oworSo^poc),  who  visited  the  different  states  of 
Greece  for  the  purpose.  The  suspension  of  hosti- 
lities was  called  Urx^tpU.  (Puid.  I§Umi.  ii.  23  ; 
Strab.  viiL  p.  343  ;  Knuise,  Oi^mpioj  pt  40,  dec. ; 
and  the  article  Oltm  pia.) 

HIEROMNEMONES  {Upofi:^hlu^t\  wen 
the  more  honoorable  of  the  two  classes  of  repre- 
sentatires  who  composed  the  Amphictynnic  council. 
An  account  of  them  is  given  under  Ampbictyonb& 
We  also  read  of  Hieromnemones  in  Grecian  states, 
distinct  from  the  Amphictyonie  representatives  of 
this  name.     Thus  the  priests  of  Poseidon,  at 
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Megan,  wen  called  hieromnemones  (Plut  S^m^ 
viiL  8.  §  4) ;  and  at  Byiantium,  which  was  a 
colony  of  Megara,  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  state 
appears  to  have  been  called  by  this  name.  In  a 
decree  of  Bynntium,  quoted  by  Demosthenes  {pro 
Coram,  p.  255.  20 ;  compan  Polyb.  iv.  52.  |  4), 
an  hieromnemon  is  mentioned,  who  gives  his  name 
to  the  year ;  and  we  also  find  the  same  word  on 
the  coins  of  this  city.  (Eckhel,  Dodr.  Nmn, 
vol.  it  p.  81,  &c)  At  Chaleedon,  another  colony  of 
Megara,  an  hieromnemon  also  existed,  as  is  proved 
by  a  decree  which  is  still  extent  (MUller,  Dor.  iii. 
9.  §  10.)  An  inscription  found  in  Thasos  also  men- 
tions an  hieromnemon  who  presided  over  the  trea- 
sury.   (Bockh,  Corp,  Interip,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 83,  184.) 

HIERONrCAE.    [Athlitai.] 

HIEROPHANTES    (icpo^dKmt).      [Elku- 

SINIA.] 

HIEROPOII  (IfporoioO,  wen  sacrificers  at 
Athens,  of  whom  ten  wen  appointed  every  year, 
and  conducted  all  the  usual  sacrifices,  as  well  as 
those  belonging  to  the  quinquennial  festivals,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  Panathenaea.  ( Pollux, 
viii.  107;  Photius,  «.  «.  *Up9woioi,)  They  an 
frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions.  (Bdckh, 
Corp.  Inter,  vol  i  p.  250.)  The  most  honourable 
of  these  officers  wen  the  sacrifioera  for  tlie  nver{^d 
goddesses  or  Eumenides  (2«poareiol  rait  fftfu^t 
^ca«t),  who  wen  chosen  by  open  vote,  and  pro- 
bably only  performed  the  commencement  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  did  not  kill  the  victim  themselves. 
(Dem.  &  Mnd,  p.  552.  6  ;  Biickh,  I*M,  E€om,  or 
Athent,  p.  216.) 

HIKKOSYLIA8  GRAPHE  {UpoavXias  ypa. 
^).  The  action  for  sacrilege  is  distinguished 
from  the  cXeviis  Itpw  xp^fidrm^  Tpo^t  in  that 
it  was  directed  against  tiie  offence  of  robbery, 
ajrgravated  by  violence  and  desecration,  to  which 
the  penalty  of  death  was  awarded.  In  the  latter 
action,  on  the  contrary,  the  theft  or  embesslement, 
and  iU  subject-matter,  only  wen  taken  into  con- 
sideration,  and  the  dicasts  had  a  power  of  assessing 
the  penalty  upon  the  conviction  of  the  offender. 
With  respect  to  the  tribunal  befon  which  a  case 
of  sacrilege  might  have  been  tried,  some  circum- 
stances seem  to  have  produced  considerable  dif- 
ferences.  The  yptupii  might  be  pnferred  to  the 
king  archon,  who  would  thereupon  assemble  the 
areiopagus  and  preside  at  the  trisJ,  or  to  one  of  the 
thesmothctae  in  his  character  of  chief  of  an  ordi- 
nary Heliastic  body  ;  or,  if  the  prosecution  assumed 
the  form  of  an  apagoge  or  ephegesis,  would  foil 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Eleven.  Befon  the 
first^mentioncd  court  it  is  conjectured  (Meier,  Att, 
Proe.  pi  307)  that  the  sacrilege  of  the  alleged 
spoliation,  as  well  as  the  foct  itself  came  in  ques- 
tion ;  that  the  thesmothctae  took  cognisance  ol 
those  cases  in  which  the  sacrilege  was  obvious  if 
the  foct  wen  established  ;  and  tlwt  the  Eleven  had 
jurisdiction  when  the  criminal  appeared  in  the 
character  of  a  common  nbber  or  burglar,  surprised 
in  the  conunission  of  the  offence.  In  all  these 
cases  the  convict  was  put  to  death,  his  property 
confiscated,  and  his  body  denied  burial  within  the 
Attic  territory.  Then  is  a  speech  of  Lysias  (pro 
CaUid)  extant  upon  this  subject,  but  it  adds 
little  to  our  knowledge ;  except  that  slaves  wen 
allowed  upon  that  occasion  to  appear  as  informera 
against  their  master— --a  resident  alien  —  and  an* 
ticipated  their  emancipation  ia  the  event  of  his 
oonvictioni  [J.  8.  M.]    . 
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HILA'RIA  il\dptm)  seems  origmally  to  hare 
been  a  name  which  was  giren  to  any  day  w  sea* 
son  of  rejoicing.  The  hilaria  were,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  Maximus  Monachus  (SckoL  ad  Dionyt, 
Arwpag.  EpitL  8)  either  priTate  or  public  Among 
the  former  he  reckons  the  day  on  which  a  person 
married,  and  on  which  a  son  was  bom  ;  among  the 
latter,  those  days  of  public  rejoicings  appointed  by 
a  new  emperor.  Such  days  were  devoted  to  gene- 
xal  rejoicings  and  public  sacrifices,  and  no  one  was 
allowed  to  show  any  symptoms  of  grief  or  sorrow. 

But  the  Romans  also  celebrated  hilaria,  as  a 
feria  stativa,  on  the  25th  of  March,  in  honour  of 
Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods  (Macrob.  Sai.  L 
21)  ;  and  it  is  probably  to  distinguish  these  hilaria 
from  those  mentioned  above,  that  Lampridius 
(Alexand.  Sever,  c.  37)  calls  them  Hilaria  Mairis 
Deum,  The  day  of  its  celebration  was  the  first 
after  the  vernal  equinox,  or  the  first  day  of  the 
year  which  was  longer  than  the  night  The  winter 
with  its  gloom  had  passed  away,  and  the  fint  day 
of  a  better  season  was  spent  in  rejoicings.  (Flav. 
Vopisc  JkiWmw.  c.  1.)  The  manner  of  its  cele- 
bration during  the  time  of  the  republic  is  unknown, 
except  that  Valerius  Maximus  (ii.  4.  §  3)  mentions 
games  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Re- 
specting its  celebration  at  the  time  of  the  empire, 
we  learn  from  Herodian  (i.  10,  11)  that,  among 
other  things,  there  was  a  solemn  procession,  in 
which  the  statue  of  the  goddess  was  carried,  and 
before  this  statue  were  carried  the  most  costly 
specimens  of  plate  and  works  of  art  belonging 
either  to  wealthy  Romans  or  to  the  emperors  them- 
selves. All  kinds  of  games  and  amusements  were 
allowed  on  this  day  ;  masquerades  were  the  most 
prominent  among  them,  and  every  one  might,  in 
Lis  disguise,  imitate  whomsoever  he  liked,  and 
even  magistrates. 

The  hilaria  were  in  reality,  only  the  last  day  of 
a  festival  of  Cybele,  which  commenced  on  the  22d 
of  March,  and  was  solemnised  by  the  Galli  with 
various  mysterious  rites.  (Ovid,  Fa$t.  iv.  337,  &c.) 
It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  hihiria  are 
neither  mentioned  in  the  Roman  calendar  nor  in 
Ovid's  Fasti.  [L.  &] 

HILAROTRAGOEDIA.    [Tragoidia.] 
HIMATION  (iMarior).     [Pallium.] 
HIPPARCHUS.     [KxERCiTua.  p.  487,  a.] 
HIPPARMOSTES.   [ExsRcirua,  p.  483,  b.] 
HrPPICON  (i»»ix<JK,  se.  crdiuuf),  a  Greek 
measure  of  distance,  equal  to  four  stadia.     Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch  it  was  mentioned  in  the  laws  of 
Solon  (Plut.  Sol>  23).    Hesychius  also  mentions 
it  under  the  name  of  frwttos  ltp6fAas,     (Comp. 
HiPPODROMus ;  Stadium.)  [P.  S.] 

HIPPO'BOTAE  (lno96Tai\  the  feedeni  of 
horses,  was  the  name  of  the  nobili^  of  Chalcis  in 
Euboea,  corresponding  to  the  Imrtis  in  other  Greek 
states.  On  the  conquest  of  the  Chalcidians  by  the 
Athenians  in  B.  c  506,  these  Hippobatae  were 
deprived  of  ikeir  lands,  and  4000  Athenian  deruchi 
sent  to  tdce  possession  of  them.  (Herod,  v.  77, 
▼i.  100  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  447  ;  Pint  PericL  23 ; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  vi.  1.)     [Colonia,  p.  314,  a.] 

HIPPODAMEIA  (<inro8a^«ia,  sc.  fpya),is  an 
adjective  derived  from  the  name  of  the  architect 
HippodamuB  of  Miletus,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  built  whole  cities  on  a 
regular  architectural  plan  ;  and  hence  the  word  is 
applied  to  such  cities,  and  to  the  public  places  and 
ndii^  in  them.    Peicaeeus,  for  example,  was 
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designed  by  Hippodamus,  and  its  mazlcet-plaeft 
was  called  'larvS^^w  &Top^  (Harpoer.  «.  c). 
Hippodamus  flourished  during  the  second  half  of 
the  fifth  century  &  a  (See  Diet,  of  Biog.  art. 
Hippodammg;  MOller,  ArdkiioL  d,  Kwut,  f 
111.)  [P.S.] 

HIPPO'DROMUS  (hnrStpo/Mt)  was  the  name 
by  which  the  Greeks  designated  the  plaee  ap|iro- 
priated  to  the  horse-races,  both  of  chariots  and  of 
single  horses,  which  formed  a  part  of  their  games. 
The  word  was  also  applied  to  the  rsoea  themlselTes. 

The  mode  of  fighting  from  chariots,  as  described 
by  Homer,  involves  the  necessity  of  much  previous 
prsctiee ;  and  the  funeral  games  in  honour  of 
Patrodas   present  as  with  an  example  of    the 
chariot-race,  occupying  the  first  and  most  important 
phKO  in  those  games.     {IL  xxiil  262 — 650.)     In 
this  rivid  description  the  nature  of  the  contest  and 
the  arrangements  for  it  are  very  clcariy  indicated. 
There  is  no  artificially  constructed  hippodrome; 
but  an  existing  land- mark  or  monument  (d%ia, 
331)  is  chosen  as  the  goal  (rfjpfta),  round  which 
the  chariots  had  to  pass,  leaving  it  on  the  left  hand 
(386),  and  so  returning  to  the  Greek  ships  on  the 
sen-shore,  from  which  they  had  started  (365). 
The  course  thus  marked  out  was  so  long,  that  tha 
goal,  which  was  the  stump  of  a  tree,  could  only  be 
clearly  seen  by  its  having  two  white  stones  leaning 
against  it  (327—329),  and  that,  as  the  charioU 
return,  the  spectaton  are  uncertain  which  is  first 
(450,  Ac :  the  passage  ftunishes  a  precedent  for 
betting  at  a  horse-race,  485).     The  ground  is  a 
level  plain  (330),  bnt  with  its  natural  inequalities, 
which  are  sufficient  to  make  the  light  chariots  leap 
from  the  ground  (369,  370),  and  to  threaten  an 
overthrow  where   the   earth  was  broken  by  a 
winter  torrent,  or  a  collision  in  the  narrow  hollow 
way  thus  formed  (419—447).    The  chariots  were 
five  in  number,  each  with  two  horsed  and  a  single 
driver  (288,  die)  * ;  who  stood  upright  in  his 
chariot  (370). 

In  a  race  of  this  nature,  success  would  obviously 
depend  quite  as  much  on  the  courage  and  skill  of 
the  driver  as  on  the  speed  of  the  horses ;  a  foct 
which  Homer  represents  Nestor  as  impressing  upon 
his  son  Antilochas  in  a  speech  which  fully  ex- 
plains the  chief  stratagems  and  dangen  of  the 
contest,  and  is  nearly  as  applicable  to  the  chariot 
races  of  later  times  as  to  Uie  one  described  by 
Homer  (305—348).  At  starting,  it  was  necessary 
so  to  direct  the  horses  as,  on  the  one  hand,  to  avoid 
the  loss  of  time  by  driving  wide  of  the  straigfatest 
course,  and  on  the  other  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  a 
collision  in  the  crowd  of  chariots,  nor  to  make  so 
straight  for  the  goal  as  to  leave  insufficient  room  to 
turn  it  Here  was  the  critical  point  of  the  lace, 
to  turn  the  goal  as  sharp  as  possible,  with  the  nave 
of  the  near  wheel  almost  grazing  it,  and  to  do  this 
safely :  very  often  the  driver  was  here  thrown  out, 
and  the  chariot  bn^en  in  pieces  (334 — 343, 465 
—468).  There  was  another  danger  at  this  point, 
which  deserves  particular  notice  as  connected  with 
the  arrangements  of  the  hippodrome  of  later  times. 
As  the  horse  is  a  very  timid  animal,  it  can  easily 
be  understood  that  the  noise  and  crush  of  msQy 
chariots  turning  the  goal  together,  with  the  addi- 


*  Bnt  Nestor  complains  of  having  been  once 
beaten  by  two  brothen  driving  at  once,  the  one 
managing  the  reins  and  the  other  plying  the  whip 
(638—642). 
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tioiiil  eoofiiiioii  cTCBted  b j  the  oTerUmw  of  some 
of  them,  would  so  frighten  lome  of  the 'hones  as  to 
make  them  amwnageable ;  and  this  is  ezpfcssly 
lefemd  to  by  Homer  (468) 

at  T  i^np^Wy  ^ir«2  ikiwoi  fXXof t  dv/i^v. 

Among  the  other  disattm,  to  which  the  competi> 
ton  were  liable  were  the  Ums  of  the  whip  (3tf4)  ; 
the  reina  escaping  from  the  hands  (465) ;  the 
breaking  of  the  pole  (392)  ;  the  light  chariot  being 
overtnined,  or  the  driTer  thrown  out  of  it,  throngh 
the  roughness  of  the  ground,  or  by  neglecting  to 
balance  the  body  properly  in  turning  the  goal  (36ft» 
369,  417—425,  335);  and  the  being  compelled 
to  give  way  to  a  bolder  driTer,  for  fear  of  a  colli- 
sion (426—437)  ;  but  it  was  considered  foul  play 
to  take  such  an  advantage  (439—441, 566— 61 1 ). 
These  and  similar  disasten  were  no  doubt  frequent, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  religious  character  of 
the  games,  they  wero  ascribed  to  the  interrentioo 
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of  the  deities,  whom  the  sufferer  had  neglected  to 
propitiate  (883—393,  546,  547).  The  prizes,  as 
in  the  other  Homeric  games,  were  of  substantial 
Talue,  and  one  ibr  each  competitor  (262—270). 
The  charioteer  accused  of  foul  pky  was  required 
to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  horses,  and  to  swear  by 
Poseidon,  the  patron  deity  of  the  race,  that  he  was 
gttiltlem  (581—585). 

This  descriptioo  may  be  illustmted  by  the  fol- 
lowing engraTing  fium  an  antique  Greek  vase  ;  in 
which  we  see  tite  goal  as  a  mere  stone  post,  with 
a  fillet  wound  round  it:  the  form  of  the  chariots 
an  well  shown,  and  the  attitude  of  the  driTcn ; 
each  has  four  hoTMa,  as  in  the  eariieftt  Olympic 
chariot  race  ;  and  the  tiridness  of  the  ropresentv 
tioo  is  increased  by  the  introduction  of  the  incident 
of  a  hoTM  having  got  loose  frtmi  the  fint  chariot, 
the  driver  of  which  strives  to  retain  his  place  with 
the  other.  (Paoofka,  BiUsr  Amtikm  Lebma^  pL 
ill  Na  10.) 


For  other  representations  of  the  race  and  its 
disasten,  see  Circus,  p.  285,  Currus,  p.  379. 

In  no  other  writer,  not  even  in  Pindar,  have  we 
a  description  at  once  so  vivid  and  so  minute,  of 
the  Ortek  chariot  race  as  this  of  Homer*s  ;  but  it 
may  be  lafcly  assumed  that,  with  a  few  points  of 
difference,  it  will  rtTe  us  an  equally  gooa  idea  of 
a  chariot  nee  at  Olympia  or  an^  other  of  the  great 
games  of  later  tiroes.  The  chief  points  of  differ- 
ence wen  the  greater  compactness  of  the  course, 
in  offder  that  a  huge  body  of  spectaton  might  view 
the  race  with  convenience,  and  the  greater  number 
of  chariots.  The  fint  of  these  conditions  involved 
the  necessity  of  making  the  nee  consist  of  several 
double  lengths  of  the  course,  instead  of  only  one  ; 


the  second  requind  some  amngement  by  which 
the  chariots  might  start  without  confusion  and  oo 
equal  terms.  It  is  now  to  be  seen  how  these 
conditions  wen  satisfied  in  the  hippodrome  at 
Olvmpia ;  of  which  the  only  description  we  possess 
is  m  two  passages  of  Pausanias  (vi.  20,  ▼.  15.  §  4). 
Very  different  explanations  have  been  proposed  of 
some  important  points  in  those  descriptions ;  but, 
from  want  of  space,  and  from  a  strong  conviction 
of  what  the  correct  explanation  is,  we  pass  over 
the  discussion,  and  give  only  the  result  of  it|  ac- 
cording  to  the  view  of  Alexandre  de  la  Borde, 
which  u  adopted  by  Hirt  (Lekn  d,  Gebamde^  pp. 
147 — 150).  The  following  is  the  ground-plan, 
which  Hirt  (pL  xx.  fig.  8)  has  dnwn  out  from  the 


description  of  Pausaniaa.  A,  B,  the  sides,  C,  the 
end  of  the  hippodrome,  with  raised  scats  for  the 
spectaton  (the  dotted  line  D  d  is  the  axis  of  the 
figure),  a.  PUoe  of  honour  for  the  magistretes  and 
musicians  ;  5,  d,  gateways  ;  D,  the  starting-phux ; 
tf,  its  apex  ;  ^  ^,  iu  curved  sides  ;  A,  i,  &&,  up  to 
ly  stations  of  the  chariots,  their  directions  con- 
verging towards  the  point  E.  F,  O,  the  goals,  or 
tuming-poats ;  H,  the  spina ;  j»  j»,  small  interrals 


between  the  spma  and  the  goals  ;  g,  the  winning 
line  ;  m,  dolphin  used  as  a  signal ;  n,  altar,  with 
eagle  for  signal  ;  ooo^  iwrtico  of  Agnamptus. 

The  general  form  of  the  hippodrome  was  an 
oblong,  with  a  semicirenlar  end,  and  with  the  right 
side.  A,  somewhat  longer  than  the  left,  B,  for  a 
reason  to  be  stated  presently.  The  right  side.  A, 
was  formed  by  an  artificial  monnd ;  the  left,  B,  by 
the  DBtoxml  slope  of  a  hill.    Then  wen  (besidca 
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the  ■taitin^-place)  two  entnuioet  to  the  araii,  ft  and 
«l,  of  which  the  foniier  wm  probaUy  for  the  exit 
of  diaabled  chariots  and  hones,  and  the  tetter  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  for  iha  sane  purpose  as  the 
/writs  frnimpkaH§  in  the  Roman  cirens.  The  base 
of  the  fourth  tide,  D«  was  fonned  bj  the  portico  of 
Agnamptos,  so  called  from  its  bnUder.  At  this 
end  of  the  hippodrome  was  the  starting-place 
(6ip9ffts\  in  the  form  of  the  prow  of  a  ship,  with 
its  apex,  s,  towards  the  area,  and  each  of  iu  sides 
more  than  400  feet  long.  Along  both  these  sides 
were  stalls  {oUe^/mra)  fixr  the  chariots  about  to 
start,  like  the  eantret  in  the  Roman  cirens  ;  and 
it  was  in  the  arrangement  of  these  stalls  that  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Greek  starting-place  consisted. 
According  to  the  view  which  we  follow,  the  stalls 
were  so  arranged,  as  that  the  pole  of  each  chariot, 
while  standing  in  its  stall,  was  directed  to  a  normal 
potMi,  E,  at  which,  as  nearij  as  possible,  each 
chariot  ought  to  fall  into  its  prooer  course.  As 
this  point,  E,  was  necessarily  on  tne  right  side  of 
the  area  (in  order  to  turn  the  goal  on  the  left  hand), 
and  as  the  corresponding  stalls  on  each  side  were 
required  to  be  equidistant  from  the  apex,  e  (as  will 
presently  be  seen)  and  of  course  also  finom  the 
point  E,  it  follows  that  the  base  of  the  apketU 
must  have  been  perpendicular  to  the  line  E  e,  and 
therefore  oblique  to  the  axis  D  d  ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  side  A  was  longer  than  the  side 
B.  The  currature  of  the  sides  of  the  aphesis,/^  ^, 
IS  a  conjectural  arrangement,  assumed  as  that 
which  was  probably  adopted  to  gire  more  space  to 
each  chariot  at  starting.  The  front  of  each  stall 
had  a  cord  drawn  across  it,  and  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  made  for  letting  these  cords  fall 
at  the  right  moments.  On  the  signal  being  given 
for  the  race  to  begin,  the  cords  in  front  of  the  two 
extreme  stalls,  k  k^  were  let  fall  simultaneously, 
and  the  two  chariots  started  ;  then  those  of  the 
next  pair ;  and  so  on,  each  pair  of  chariots  being 
liberated  at  the  precise  moment  when  those  which 
had  already  started  came  abreast  of  their  position  ; 
and,  when  all  the  chariots  formed  an  even  line 
abreast  of  the  apex  of  the  apkemy  «,  it  was  a  foir 
start  This  arrangement  of  the  apk^hU  was  the 
invention  of  the  statuary  Cleoetas,  and  was  im- 
proTed  by  Aristeides  (perhaps  the  fhmous  painter ; 
see  Hirt,  L  e,\  Cleoetas  celebrated  his  invention 
in  an  epigiam,  which  he  inscribed  on  the  base  of 
a  statue  made  by  him  at  Athens : 

Tfv^t  fAh  KAciofrar,  vlhs  *A^iirroKK4ovs, 

Precisely  the  same  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  start  in  the  race  of  single  horses  (WAirrcs), 
and  in  both  cases,  as  in  the  race  described  by 
Homer,  the  stalls  were  assigned  to  the  competitors 
by  lot  How  many  chariots  usually  started,  can- 
not be  determined ;  but  that  the  number  was 
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large  is  prored  by  the  well-known  stoij,  that  Alct- 
bii^es  alone  sent  to  one  race  seven  chariotau  So- 
phocles (Eieat,  701—708)  mentions  ten  chariots  as 
running  at  once  in  the  Pythian  games ;  and  tbe 
number  at  Olympia  was  no  doubt  greater  than  at 
any  of  the  other  games.  This  is  probably  the 
reason  why  the  anangements  of  a  starting<-p]ac« 
were  so  moch  more  complicated  in  the  Greek  hip- 
podromus  than  they  were  in  the  Roman  circas 
[CiRcua].  About  the  centre  of  the  trinngnlar 
area  of  the  aphtm»  there  was  an  altar,  a,  of  roa<rh 
brick,  which  was  plastered  a'resh  befbte  each 
fostital,  surmounted  by  a  bronse  eagle  with  oat- 
stretehed  wings ;  and  aboTO  the  apex  of  the 
aphesis  was  a  bronae  dolphin,  ai.  As  the  signal 
for  the  rsoe  to  begin,  the  eagle  was  made  to  aoar 
alofV,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  ail  the  spectstora,  and 
the  dolphin  sank  to  the  ground. 

The  chariots,  thus  started,  had  to  pass  aereral 
times  round  two  goals  (r^ow),  the  distniction 
between  which  is  one  of  the  difficult  points  in  th« 
description  of  PansaniasL    On  the  whole  it  seems 
most  probable  that  the  one  which  he  deacribes  aa 
haying  upon  it  a  bronze  statue  of  Hippodameia, 
holding  out  the  victor's  fillet,  as  if  about  to  crown 
Pelops  with  it,  was  the  one  nearer  to  the  aphesis, 
and  abreast  of  the  winning  line,  F  ;  and  that  the 
other,  G,  round  which  the  chariots  made  their  first 
turn,  was  that  which  Pausanias  calls  **  Taiaxippoa, 
the  tecior  of  the  horses.**    This  was  a  round  altar, 
dedicated  to  Toiaxtppus,  who  was  suppoaed   to 
strike  a  supernatural  terror  into  the  horses  as  they 
passed  the  spot,  and  whom,  therefore,  the  chariot- 
eers sought  to  propitiate,  before  the  race  began,  by 
ofiering  sacrifices  and  making  vows  at  this  altar. 
Pausanias  gives  various  accounts  as  to  who  this 
Taraxippus  was :  some  modem  scholars  take  the 
word  for  an  appellation  of  Poseidon  Hi{)pina.    He 
was  simiUrly  oonoured  in  the  Isthmian  hippo- 
drome.   At  Nemea  there  was  no  such  hero,  bat 
above  the  tummg  point  of  the  course  there  was  a 
bright  red  rock,  which  was  supposed  to  fiigfaten 
the  horses.     He  adds  the  remark  that,  the  Olym- 
pian Taraxippus  had  by  far  the  most  powerful 
effect  upon  the  horses ;  and  considering  that  the 
number  of  chariots  which  joined  in  the  race  there 
was  greater  than  at  any  of  the  other  games,  that 
remark  affords  a  pretty  clear  proof  that  the  ex- 
planation of  the  supposed  supernatural  terror  is  that 
which  has  been  given  above  in  describing  the 
Homeric  race.    There  are  several  vase  paintings, 
on  which  cfaarioto  or  single  horses  are  exhibited 
turning  the  goal,  which  is  represented  as  a  Doric 
or  Ionic  column.     (See  Panof ka,  BUder  Aidikm 
LebaUj  pi.  iii.)     One  of  these  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing engraving,  which  exhibits  a  vivid  picture  of 
a  race  of  single  horses :  the  last  rider  has  been 
unlucky  in  turning  the  goaL 

There  is  no  authority  in  the  account  of  Panouiiu 
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for  the  eooMctiDg  wwXL,  K,  between  the  goab, 
nor  doet  he  itate  that  the  wimung  line,  9,  wm 
maiked  ont  as  a  white  line  ;  but  t&ae  detaUe  aie 
imerted  fiwn  the  analogy  of  the  Ronan  circoA 
80  abo  is  the  oUiqoe  position  of  the  line  of  the 
goaii,  as  compared  with  the  axis  of  the  figure:  of 
oonrse  the  greatest  spaee  was  reqaiied  at  £,  where 
the  chariots  were  ail  nearl j  abreast  of  each  other. 

Respecting  the  dimensions  of  the  Olympic  Hip- 
podrome we  haTo  no  precise  information ;  bnt, 
from  the  length  df  the  measure  called  HiPPiooii, 
and  on  other  gronnds,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
distance  from  the  starting-place  to  the  goal,  or 
perhaps  rather  firom  one  goal  to  the  other,  was  two 
stadia,  so  that  one  donUe  coone  was  foor  stadiik 
How  many  snch  doable  oourscs  made  np  the  whole 
race,  we  are  not  faiftoMd.  The  width  most  have 
been,  at  least,  as  great  as  the  length  of  each  side 
of  the  ^lAem,  namely,  more  than  400  feet.  There 
does  not  i4>pear  to  hare  been  mnch  architectoial 
dispky  in  the  stractare,  and  not  many  statues. 
The  internal  area  of  the  i^hesis^  D,  contained 
seTeral  altan. 

The  chief  pomts  of  difference  between  the  Greek 
bippodrome  ud  the  Roman  circus  are  the  smaller 
width  of  the  latter,  as  only  lour  charioU  ran  at 
once,  and  the  difierent  anaagement  of  the  carotrta. 
The  periods  at  which  the  Olympic  hone-nces  were 
instituted  are  mentioiied  under  OhYuriA, 

A  few  other  hippodromes  in  Greece,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  other 
writen;  but  they  deserre  no  special  mention. 
(Comp.  Kranse,  Gjfwm.  wmd  Agom,  toL  L  pp.  151, 
Slc)    See  also  HoRTua.  [P.  S.] 

HIPPOPE'RAE  {lmw^\  saddlebags. 
This  appendage  to  the  saddle  [Ephiffium]  was 
made  of  leather  {mteadi  aeorinf  Festns,  s.  r.  BiU- 
pas),  and  does  not  appear  erer  to  haTe  changed  iu 
form  and  appeanmee.  Its  proper  Latin  name  was 
bimeeimm  (Petron.  SaL  31),  which  gave  origin  to 
bimeeia  in  Italian  and  benee  in  French.  By  the 
Gauls,  saddle-bags  were  called  bml^ae  ( Festos,  L  e.  ; 
Omomad.  Gr.  LaL\  because  they  bulge  or  swell 
outwards ;  this  significant  appellation  is  still  re- 
tained in  the  Welsh  bo^fon  or  bwljj^am.  The  more 
elegant  term  kippoparas  is  adopted  by  Seneca 
(£puL  88).  [J.  Y.] 

HISTION    and    HIST08     (Iffrtoi^,  ior^*). 

[NitVISL] 

HI'STRIO  (uwoKprHit\  an  actor.  1.  Orkbk. 
It  is  shown  in  the  articles  Choeus  and  DiONVSiii 
that  the  Greek  drama  originated  in  the  chorus 
which  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus  danced  around 
his  altar,  and  that  at  first  one  nerwrn  detached 
himself  from  the  chorus,  and,  witn  mimic  gesticu- 
lation, related  bis  story  either  to  the  chorus  or  in 
oonvenatian  with  it  If  the  stoiy  thus  acted  re- 
quired more  than  one  person  they  were  all  repre- 
sented in  sQoeession  by  the  same  actor,  and  there 
was  never  more  than  one  person  on  the  stage  at 
a  time.  This  custom  was  retained  by  Thespis  and 
Phrynichus.  But  it  was  dear  that  if  the  chorus 
took  an  active  and  independent  part  in  such  a  play, 
it  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  iu  original 
and  characteristic  sphere.  Aeschylus  therefore 
added  a  second  actor,  so  that  the  action  and  the 
dialogue  became  independent  of  the  chorus,  and  the 
dnunatist  at  the  same  time  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  two  persons  in  contrast  with  each  other 
on  the  stage.  (Aristot  PoeL  il  U.)  Towards  the 
dose  of  hjs  career,  Aeschylus  frond  it  necessaiy 
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to  introduce  a  third  actor,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Agamemnon,  Choj^hori,  and  Eumenides.  (Pollux, 
iv.  110.)  This  number  of  three  actors  was  also 
adopted  by  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  was  but 
seldom  exceeded  in  any  Greek  drama.  In  the 
Oedipus  in  Colonus,  however,  which  was  performed 
after  the  death  of  Sophodes,  four  actors  appeared 
on  the  stage  at  once,  and  this  deviation  finm  the 
general  rule  was  called  wupaxop^yiuuL  (Pollux, 
L  &)  The  three  reguUv  actors  were  distinguished 
by  the  technical  names  of  wpmraymwyrris^  Scvrf  po- 
TwrioT^f,  and  rptrujfwaunhs  (Suidas,  «l  ei  Tfura- 
ymmoris:  Demosth.  de  Oarom.  p^  315,  de  FaU. 
Lag.  pu  344  and  403),  which  indicated  the  more  or 
lest  prominent  part  which  an  actor  had  to  perform 
in  the  drama.  Certain  oonventional  means  «-ere 
also  devised,  by  which  the  spectotors,  at  the  mo- 
ment an  actor  appeared  on  the  stage,  were  enabled 
to  judge  which  part  he  was  going  to  perform  ;  thus, 
the  protuonistes  always  came  on  the  stage  friro  a 
door  in  the  centre,  the  dentersgonistes  frnn  one  on 
the  right,  and  the  tritagonistes  from  a  door  on  the 
left  hand  side.  (Pollux,  iv.  124.)  The  protagonistes 
was  the  prindpal  hero  or  heroine  of  a  play,  in 
whom  all  the  power  and  energy  of  the  diaom  wcrs 
concentrated ;  and  whenever  a  Greek  dnuna  is 
called  after  the  name  of  one  of  its  personae,  it  is 
always  the  name  of  the  character  which  was  per- 
formed by  the  protagonistes  The  deutengonistes, 
in  the  pieces  of  Aeschylus  for  two  actors,  calls 
forth  the  various  emotions  of  the  protagonistes 
either  by  friendly  sympathy  or  by  pamfrl  tidings, 
Ac  The  part  of  a  tritagonistes  is  represented  by 
some  external  and  invisible  power,  by  which  the 
hero  is  actuated  or  caused  to  suffer.  When  a 
tritagonistes  wss  added,  the  part  assigned  to  him 
was  generslly  that  of  an  instigator  who  was  the 
cause  of  the  sufferings  of  the  protagonistes,  while 
he  himsdf  was  the  least  capable  of  depth  of  feeling 
or  sympathy.  The  deutengonistes  in  the  dmmas 
for  three  actors  is  genenUly  distinguished  by  lofti- 
nees  and  warmth  of  feeling,  but  £m  not  its  depth 
and  vehemence  peculiar  to  the  protagonistes,  and 
thus  serves  as  a  foil  to  set  forto  the  character  of 
the  chief  hero  in  its  most  striking  and  vivid  colours. 
(MUller,  //m<  t/Graek  liLi.^,  305,  &c  ;  compere 
Bdttiger,  Da  Aetoribma  Primarmm^  Secund.  ai  Tari. 
Pariium,) 

The  female  chaiacters  of  a  play  were  always 
performed  by  young  men.  A  distinct  doss  of 
persons,  who  made  acting  on  the  stage  their  pro* 
fession,  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  during  the 
period  of  their  great  dramatists.  The  earliest  and 
greatest  dramatic  poets,  Themis,  Melanthios,  So- 
phocles,  and  probably  Aeschylus  also,  acted  in 
their  own  pUys,  and  in  all  probability  as  protago- 
nistae.  We  also  know  of  several  instances  in 
which  distinguished  Athenian  citisens  appeared  on 
the  stage,  and  Aescbines,  the  orator,  did  not  scruple 
to  act  the  port  of  tritagonistes.  (Demosth.  /.  c.) 
These  circumstances  show  that  it  was  by  no  means 
thought  degrading  in  Greece  to  perform  as  an 
actor,  and  that  no  stigma  whatever  was  attached 
to  the  name  of  a  man  for  his  appearing  on  the 
stage.  Bad  actors,  howe\er,  to  whatever  station 
in  life  they  belonged,  were  not,  on  that  account, 
spared ;  and  the  general  mode  of  showing  dis- 
pleasure on  the  part  of  the  spectators  seems  to  have 
been  by  whistling.  (D.mosth.  Da  Conm,  p.  3)  5.) 
It  appears  that  when  the  spectators  showed  their 
difpleasurs  in  too  offensi? e  or  insulting  a  manner 
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the  acton  would  sometimos  attack  the  most  forward 
of  the  audience,  and  quairels  of  thii  kind  ended 
not  unfrequently  in  hlows  and  wounds.  (Demoeth. 
de  Coron.  p.  314,  deFa/s.  Leg.  p.  449  ;  Andocid. 
c  Aldb.  p.  121  ;  Athen.  iz.  p.  406.)  At  a  later 
period,  however,  persons  be{pin  to  d«Tote  them- 
•eWes  excIttsiTcl  J  to  the  profession  of  actors,  and 
distinguished  indiriduals  receired  even  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Demosthenes  exorbitant  sums  for  their 
performances.  Various  instances  are  mentioned  in 
BSckh^  FvhL  Boon,  of  Aihetu,  p.  120,  &c.  At 
the  time  when  Greece  had  lost  her  independence, 
we  find  regular  troops  of  actors,  who  were  either 
stationary  in  particular  towns  of  Greece,  or  wan- 
dered from  place  to  place,  and  engaged  themselves 
wherever  they  found  it  most  profitable.  They 
formed  reguhu*  companies  or  guilds,  with  their 
own  internal  organisation,  with  their  common  offi- 
cers, property,  and  sacra.  We  possess  a  number 
of  inscriptions  belonging  to  such  companies,  with 
decrees  to  honour  their  superiors,  or  to  dechre  their 
gratitude  to  some  king  by  whom  they  had  been  en- 
piged.  But  these  actors  are  generally  spoken  of 
m  very  contemptuous  terms  ;  they  were  perhaps  in 
some  cases  slaves  or  freedmen,  and  their  ordinary 
pay  seems  to  have  been  seven  drachmae  for  every 
performance.  (Lucian,  loaromen,  29,  de  Merced. 
Cond.  5  ;  Theophrast  Charact.  6.) 

(Compare  MUlIer,  Hist,  of  Greek  TM.  i.  p.  304, 
&c  ;  Becker,  Ckarikies^  iL  p.  274  ;  Bode,  Geedi, 
der  Dram.  Dichi&tmst  der  HeUenen^  2  vols.  1839 
and  1840.) 

2.  Roman.  The  word  kittriones,  by  which  the 
Roman  actors  were  called,  is  said  to  have  been 
fonned  from  the  Etruscan  kister  which  signified  a 
ludio  or  dancer.  (Ltv.  viL  2  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  4.  §  4  ; 
compare  Plut  (^laetL  Rom.  p.  289,  c)  In  the 
year  364  &  c  Rome  was  visited  by  a  phigue,  and 
as  no  human  means  could  stop  it,  the  Romans  are 
said  to  have  tried  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods 
by  scenic  plays  {Indi  scentci),  which,  until  then, 
had  been  unknown  to  them  ;  and  as  there  were  no 
persons  at  Rome  prepared  for  such  pwformances, 
the  Romans  sent  to  Etruria  for  them.  The  first 
histriones  who  were  thus  introduced  from  Etruria, 
were  dancers,  and  performed  their  movements  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  finte.  That  the  art  of 
dancing  to  this  accompaniment  should  have  been 
altogether  unknown  to  the  Romans  is  hardly  credi- 
ble ;  the  real  secret  must  have  been  in  the  mode 
of  dancing,  that  is,  in  the  mimic  representations  of 
the  dancers,  such  as  they  are  described  by  Diony- 
sius  {Antiq.  Rom.  vii.  72)  and  Appian  (viii.  66). 
That  the  Etruscans  fiix  excelled  the  Romans  in 
these  mimic  dances,  is  more  than  probable ;  and 
we  find  that  in  subsequent  times  also,  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  Etruscan  dancers  (kistriones)  came  to  Rome. 
(MUller,  EtrusL  iv.  I.  6.)  Roman  youths  after- 
wards not  only  imitated  these  dancers,  but  also 
recited  nide  and  jocose  verses,  adapted  to  the 
movements  of  the  dance  and  the  melody  of  the  flute. 
This  kind  of  amusement,  which  was  the  basis  of 
the  Roman  drama,  remained  unaltered  until  the 
time  of  Livius  Androuicus,  who  introduced  a  slave 
upon  the  stage  for  the  purpose  of  smging  or  reciting 
the  recitative,  while  he  himself  performed  the  ap- 
propriate dance  and  gesticulation.  [Canticvu.] 
A  further  step  in  the  development  of  the  drama, 
which  is  Kkeivise  ascribed  to  Livius,  was,  that  the 
dancer  and  reciter  carried  on  a  dialogue,  and  acted 
a  story  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute.   (See 
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Gronov.  ad  Lie.  l.e.)    The  name  histrio,  which 
originally  signified  a  dancer,  was  now  applied  to 
the  actors  in  the  drama.     The  atellanae  were 
played   by   freebom  Romans,  while  the  regular 
drama  was  left  to  the  histriones  who  formed  a 
distinct  class  of  persons.     It  is  clear  from  the  words 
of  Livy,  that  the  histriones  were  not  citizens  ;  that 
they  were  not  contained  in  the  tribes,  nor  allowed 
to  be  enlisted  as  soldiers  in  the  Roman  legions  ; 
and  that  if  any  citizen  entered  the  profession  of 
histrio,  he,  on  this  account,  was  excluded  from  his 
tribe.     Niebuhr  {HkL  ^  Rome^  i.  p.  520,  note 
1150)  thinks  diflerently,  but  does  not  assign  any 
reason  for  his  opinion.     The  histriones  were  there- 
fore always  eitner  freed-men,  strangers,  or  slaves, 
and  many  passages  of  Roman  writers  show  that  they 
were  generally  held  in  great  contempt     (Cic.  pro 
Arek.  5  ;  Gom.  Nep.  Fne/ia.  6  ;  Sueton.  Tib.  35.) 
Towards  the  clo^  of  the  republic  it  was  only  such 
men  as  Cicero,  who,  by  their  Greek  education, 
raised  themselves  above  the  prejudices  of  their 
countrymen,  and  valued  the  person  no  less  than 
the  talents  of  an  Aesopus  and  Roscius.     (Macroh. 
Sat.  ii.  10.)     But  notwithstanding  this  low  esti- 
mation in  which  acton  were  generally  held,  dis- 
tinguished individuals  among  them  attracted  im- 
mense crowds  to  the  theatres,  and  were  exorbitantly 
paid.     (Cic  e.  Verr.  iv.  16.)     Roscius  alone  re- 
ceived every  day  that  he  performed  one  thousand 
denarii,  and  Aesopus  left  his  son  a  fortune   of 
200,000  sesterces,  which  he  had  acquired  solely 
by  his  profession.    (Macrob.  /.  &)    The  position  of 
the  histriones  was  in  some  respects  altered  during 
the  empire.     By  an  ancient  law  the  Roman  magis- 
trates were  empowered  to  coerce  the  histriones  at 
any  time  and  in  any  place,  and  the  praetor  had  the 
right  to  sconige  them  (jus  viryarttm  m  histriones). 
This  law  was  partly  abolished  by  Augustus,  in  as 
far  as  he  did  entirely  away  with  the  jus  virgnrum, 
and  confined  the  interference  of  the  magistrates  to 
the  time  when,  and  the  phice  where  {bidi  et  soma) 
the  actors  performed.    (Tacit  AmtaL  i.  77.)     But 
he  nevertheless  inflicted  very  severe  pnnishmcnts 
upon  those  actors  who,  either  in  their  private  life 
or  in  their  conduct  on  the  stage,  committed  any 
impropriety.     (Suet  Avg.  45.)     After  these  re- 
gulations of  Augustus  the  only  legal  punishments 
that  could  be  inflicted  upon  actors  for  improper 
conduct,  seem  to  have  been  imprisonment  and 
exile.     (Tacit  AnnaL  iv.  14,  xili.  28.)     The  jus 
virgaram  is  indeed  said  to  have  been  restored  to 
the  praetor  by  a  law  of  Augustus  himself  (PaulL 
Seut.  V.  tit  26),  not  expressly,  but  by  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  this  law  by  the  jurists.     But 
this  interpretation  cannot  have  become  valid  till 
after  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  of  whom  it  is  clearly 
stated  that  he  refused  to  restore  the  jus  virgarnm, 
because  it  had  been  abolished  by  his  predecessor. 
(Tacit  AmuU.  i.  77.)    These  circumstances,  and 
the  favour  of  the  emperors,  increased  the  arrogance 
and  the  loose  conduct  of  the  histriones,  and  the 
theatres  were   not  seldom  the  scenes  of  bloody 
fights.     Hence  Tiberius  on  one  occasion  found  him- 
self obliged  to  expel  all  histriones  from  Italy 
(Tacit  AfmaL   iv.  14  ;    Dion  Ous.  lix.  2)  ;  but 
they  wera  recalled  and  patronised  by  his  successor. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  p.  738.)    Some  of  the  later  em- 
perors were  exceedingly  fond  of  histriones,  and 
kept  them  for  their  private  amusement  (fttstriones 
aulici,  Spartian.   Hadrian,   c  19  ;   JuL  CapitoL 
Ferus,  c  8).     They  performed  at  the  repasts  of 
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tlie  cmperori  (Saeton.  Aug,  74),  and  wen  oeca- 
suMially  allowed  also  to  play  in  tlie  theatres  before 
the  people  {ptAUcabttmiw).  In  the  Digest  (3.  tit  2. 
a,  1)  we  read  that  all  acton  woe  in£unoiiiL  Fram 
the  time  of  Tacitus  the  word  histrio  was  used  as 
■jTionjmoiu  with  pantomimiu.  (BQCticher,  Le». 
Tadt.  p.  23S.) 

Respecting  the  ordinary  pay  which  conunon 
acton  receired  during  the  tune  of  the  republic  no- 
thing is  known.  The  pay  itself  was  called  Utear 
(Tacit.  AnmaL  L  77  ;  Plat  QttamL  Romu  p.  285,  c.  ; 
Festus,  «.  rv.  tuear  and  peemnia)  ;  which  word  was 
perhaps  confined  originally  to  the  pajrment  noade  to 
those  who  took  part  in  the  teligions  senrioes  cele- 
brated in  grores.  In  the  times  of  the  empire  it 
seems  that  fire  denarii  (Senec  EpiaL  80),  or,  ac- 
cording to  othen  (Locian.  learomoL  c  29),  seren 
dnchmae,  was  the  common  pay  for  a  hbtrio  for 
one  performance.  ScTeral  emperon  foand  it  neces- 
sary to  restrict  the  practice  of  giring  immodeimte 
soms  to  actoTk  (Tadt  L  e.;  Suet  Tib.  S4.)  The 
emperor  M.  Antoninns,  who  was  food  of  all  his- 
trionic arts,  ordained  that  erery  actor  should  r»- 
ceire  fire  aorei,  and  that  no  one  who  saYe  or  con- 
ducted theatrical  representations  shoald  exceed  the 
sum  of  ten  auei  (Jul.  Capitol.  Af.  Atdtm.  c.  1 1 ; 
compare  ScboL  ad  JuttwaL  rii  243^)  But  it  is 
sot  clear  whether  in  this  regnUuion  the  payment 
for  one  or  more  performances  is  to  be  understood. 
These  sums  were  either  paid  by  those  who  en- 
gaged the  acton  to  pby  for  the  amusement  of  the 
people,  or  from  the  fiscus.  (Lipsins,  Exeurt.  N,  ad 
Tacit.  Anmd.  L)  Besides  their  regular  pay,  how- 
ettT^  skilful  hjstriones  receired  from  tne  people 
gold  and  silfcr  crowns  which  were  given  or  thrown 
to  them  upon  the  stage.  (Phaedr.  Fab.  ▼.  7.  36  ; 
Plin./f:Ar.  xxi.  8.)  [L.  8.] 

HODOPOEI  (MovoioO,  public  officen  at 
Athens,  who  had  to  take  care  of  the  roads  (o2 
Uw  hrt/ukirraL,  Phot  Le».  «.  e.)  They  are  men- 
tioned in  the  fragment  of  a  comic  poet  of  the  time 
of  Pericles  (Pint  Praee.  PoL  c.  15)  ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Aeschines  their  duties  wen  discharged  by 
the  managen  of  the  Theorie  fond.  (A  each.  e. 
Cte$.  p.  419,  Reiike  ;  comp.  BSckh,  PM.  Eeom.  of 
Athent,  p.  203,  2nd  ed.) 

HOLOSE'RICA  VESTia  [Swucum.] 

HOLOSPHY'RATON,  HOLOSPHYRE'- 
LATA.     [Mallkus  ;  Mktalla.] 

HOMOEI  (Saumoc),  the  Equals,  were  those 
Spartans  who  possessed  the  fiill  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, and  are  opposed  to  the  6s-o/iclorf f,  or  those 
who  bad  undergone  some  kind  of  civil  degrada- 
tion. (Xen.  d»  Rep.  Load.  x.  4.  a.  7,  HtUem.  iiL 
3.  §  5  ;  Arist  PoL  iL  6.  §  21.)  This  distinction 
between  the  citixens  was  no  part  of  the  ancient 
Spartan  constitution,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
writer  before  Xenophon ;  and  Aristotle  simply 
makes  a  later  institution  applicable  to  an  esriy 
time,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Partheniae  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Homoei  {PoL  v.  6.  §  1).  In  the  in- 
stitution ascribed  to  Lycurgus,  every  eitixen  had  a 
certain  portion  of  land  ;  but  as  in  course  of  time 
many  citixens  lost  their  lands  through  various 
causes,  they  were  unable  to  contribute  to  the  ex" 
pedses  of  ^e  syssitia,  and  therefore  ceased  to 
possess  the  full  rights  of  Spartan  citixens.  Hence 
the  distinction  appean  to  nave  arisen  between  the 
8/10101  and  tmofu\o¥%t^  the  former  being  those  who 
were  in  the  possession  of  their  land,  and  conse- 
quently able  to  contribute  to  the  syssitin,  the 
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latter  those  who  through  having  no  land  were  un- 
able to  do  so.  (Comp.  Arist  PoLiLS.  g21,  iL 
7.  §4.)  Those  persons  likewise,  who  did  not 
adopt  the  Spartan  mode  of  life  or  had  disgraced 
theoiaelves  by  any  base  act,  were  also  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  ^rej^iorss,  even  if  they  possessed 
the  requisite  huided  propoty  (Xen.  ds  Rep.  Lac 
z.  4.  a.  7  ;  Pint  /lut  Lot.  21  ;  Teles,  v^.  Stob. 
Fioril.  xL  pi  233)  ;  but  as  the  severity  of  the  an- 
cient Sparmn  mannen  decayed,  the  possession  of 
property  becaoM  the  chief  test  to  a  place  among 
the  Homoei.  The  Homoei  m-ere  the  ruling  cbiss 
in  the  state,  and  they  obtained  possession  of 
almost  all  the  privileges  and  exdnsive  righu  which 
the  legislation  of  Lycnnus  conferred  upon  the 
Spartan  citixens.  They  filled  all  the  public  offices 
of  the  state  with  the  exception  of  the  Ephoralty, 
and  they  probably  met  tagether  to  determine  upon 
public  affiun  under  the  name  of  tmtKtfrok  in  an 
assembly  of  their  own,  which  is  called  M  pucpii 
iiacXiiatm^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  assembly  of 
the  whole  body  of  Spartan  citiaena.  (Hermann, 
Lekfb.  d.  Grieeh.  StaattalUrih.  g47  ;  Id.  <<s  Com- 
ditiomt  aiqm  Origina  ooram  qmi  Homoei  op.  Laeed. 
dieebamtmr^  MaHtorg,  1832;  Schdmann,  Aniia, 
Jur.Publ.  Graee  p.  11.9.) 
HONORAHIA  ACTIO.  [Actio.] 
HONORA'RII  LUDI.  [LuntJ 
HONORA'Rl  UM.  [  Advocatus  ;  Lsx 
Cincijl] 

HONORA'RIUM  JUS.    [Edictum.] 
HONO'RES.    Cicero  (  Top.  c  20)  speaks  of  the 
**  honores   populi,**   and   Horace   {Serm.  i.  6.  5) 
speaks  of  the  populus 

**  qui  stultus  honores 
Saepe  dat  indignit.^ 

In  both  passages  the  word  **  honores  **  means  the 
high  offices  of  the  state  to  which  qualified  indi- 
viduals were  called  by  the  votes  of  the  Roman 
citixens.  Cicero  calls  the  quaestonhip  **h(aor^ 
(see  also  Li  v.  vi.  89) ;  and  the  words  **magistratus  ** 
and  ** honores**  are  sometimes  coupled  together. 
The  capacity  of  enjoying  the  honores  was  one  of  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  citiaenship.  [Civita&] 
In  Sullali  proscription  (Veil.  Pat  ii.  28),  there 
was  a  clanse  that  the  children  of  the  proscribed 
^  petendorum  honorum  jure  prohiberentnr.** 

There  appean  to  be  no  exact  definition  of  honor 
earlier  than  in  the  jurists  whose  writings  are  ex- 
cerpted in  the  Digest  **  Honor  municipalis  '*  is 
defined  to  be  **  administiatio  reipublicae  cum  dig- 
niutis  gndo,  sire  cum  sumptu,  sive  sine  erogn- 
tione  contingcns.**  Munus  was  either  publicum 
or  privatum.  A  publicum  munus  was  concerned 
about  administntion  (m  adminietranda  repmblica)^ 
and  was  attended  with  cost  (tumptui)  but  not 
with  rank  {digniiae).  ^  Honor  **  was  properly  said 
••deferri,"  "dari;"  munus  was  said  ^^imponi." 
Cicero  (de  Or.  1 45)  uses  the  phrase  **  honoribus 
et  reipublicae  muneribus  perfunctum,**  to  signify 
one  who  has  attained  all  the  honoun  that  his  state 
can  give,  and  discharged  all  the  duties  which  can 
be  required  from  a  citicen.  A  person  who  held  a 
magistratus  might  be  said  to  discharge  munera, 
but  only  as  incident  to  the  office  {magnifieentiteimu 
munere  aedi/Hatis  pn/knchu,  Cic  ad  Fam.  xi.  17), 
for  the  office  itself  was  the  honor.  Such  munera 
as  these  were  public  games  and  other  things  of 
the  kind.  (Dig.  50.  tit  4.  IM  Aftuerilms  ei  IIo* 
narUmM.)  [0. 1^1 
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HOPLITAE    (4rA2rai).      [Arm A ;   KzsR- 

CXTU&] 

HOPLOMACHL  [Gladiatorss,  p.  575,  b.] 
HORA  {&pa\  in  the  lignification  of  kour,  that 
ki  the  12th  part  of  the  natani  day,  did  not  come 
into  general  uae  among  the  ancients  until  aboat  the 
middle  of  the  leoond  centiuy  R.  c  The  equinoc- 
tial houn,  though  known  to  astnmomen,  were  not 
used  in  the  affiura  of  common  life  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourth  centory  of  the  Christian  enu 
As  the  division  of  the  natural  day  into  twdye 
equal  parts,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  rendered 
the  duration  of  the  hours  longer  or  shorter  accord- 
ing to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  not 
easy,  with  accuracy,  to  compare  or  reduce  the  hours 
of  the  ancients  to  our  equinoctial  hours.  The 
hours  of  an  ancient  day  would  only  coincide  with 
the  hours  of  our  day  at  the  two  equinoxes.  [Dns 
and  HOROLOOIUM.]  As  the  duration  of  the  natural 
day,  moreorer,  depends  on  the  pokr  altitude  of  a 
place,  our  natural  days  would  not  coincide  with 
the  natural  days  in  Italy  or  Oreece.  Ideler,  in  his 
Handbuch  der  Cknmologu^  has  giren  the  following 
approximate  dmration  of  the  natonl  days  at  Rome, 
in  the  year  45  r.  c.,  which  was  the  fint  after  the 
new  regulation  of  the  calendar  by  J.  Caesar  ;  the 
length  of  the  days  is  only  marked  at  the  eight 
principal  points  in  the  apparent  course  of  the  sun. 

Dojfs  of  (ht  year.  Their  dwxUum  in 

45  R.  c.  equmocHai  koure. 

Dec.  23 8  hours  54  minutes. 

Feb.  6 9     „    50     „ 

March  23    ....  12     „      0     „ 

May  9 14     „     10     „ 

June  25  ....  15  „  6  „ 
August  10  ....  14  n  10  „ 
Sept  25  ....  12  M  0  ,, 
Nov.  9 9     »    50     „ 

The  following  table  contains  a  comparison  of  the 
hours  of  a  Roman  natural  day,  at  the  summer  and 
winter  solstice,  with  the  hours  of  our  day. 

8UMMRR-80LRTICR. 

Roman  Homn,  Modem  Hmtn. 

1st  hour    .  4  o^dock,  27  minutes  0  seconds 

2d     „      .  5  „  42      „  80  „ 

8rd„.6^58„  0„ 

4th    „      .  8  „  13      „  30  „ 

5th    „      .  9  „  29      ^  0  „ 

6th    „      .  10  «  44      „  30  „ 

7th    „      .  12  „         0      „  0  „ 

8th    „      .  1  «  15      „  30  „ 

9th    „      .  2  „  31       „  0  „ 

10th    ^      .  8  „  46      „  80  „ 

11th    „      .  5  „          2      „  0  „ 

12th    „.  6  „  17      „  30  „ 

End  of  the  day  7  „  33      „  0  „ 

WINTRR-SOLSTICR. 

Roman  Moure.  Modem  Hottre. 

Ist  hour  •  7  o*clock,  33  minutes    0  seconds 

2d     „  .  8  „  17      «       30  „ 

3rd    „  .  9  „  2      „         0  „ 

4th    „  .  9  „  46      „        30  „ 

5th    „  .  10  „  31       „         0  „ 

6th    „  .  11  «  15      „        30  „ 

7th    „  .  12  „  0      „         0  „ 

8th    „  .  12     „  44      „        30  „ 

9th    „  .  1  „  29      „         0  „ 

10th    .  2  ,  13      „        30  „ 


HORL 
Roman  Hotare,  Modem  Ilomn, 

1 1th  hour   .    2  o*dock,  58  minntes   0  seconds 
12th    «      .    3     „       42      „       80     « 
End  of  the  day    4     „       27      »         0     „ 

The  custom  of  dividing  the  natural  day  into 
twelve  equal  parts  or  hours  lasted,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, till  a  very  late  period.  The  first  calenda- 
Hum  in  which  we  find  the  duration  of  day  and 
night  marked  according  to  equinoctial  hours,  is  the 
calendariumrusticumFamesianum.  (Ideler, //oatf- 
6moI  der  Ckron.  ii  p.  139,  &c. ;  Oraev.  TVaurr. 
AnL  Rom.  viii«) 

Another  question  which  has  often  been  discussed, 
it  whether  in  such  expressions  as  prima,  altera, 
tertia,  hora,  &&,  we  have  to  understand  Uie  hour 
which  is  passing,  or  that  which  has  already  elapsed. 
From  the  construction  of  ancient  sun-dials  on  which 
the  hours  are  marked  by  deven  lines,  so  that  the 
first  hour  had  elapsed  when  the  shadow  of  the 
gnomon  fell  upon  the  firbt  line,  it  might  seem  as  if 
hora  prima  meant  after  the  lapse  of  the  first  hour. 
But  the  manner  in  which  Martial  (iv.  8),  when 
describing  the  various  purposes  to  which  the  hours 
of  the  day  were  devoted  by  the  Romans,  speaks  of 
the  hours,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  expressions 
prima,  alters,  tertia  hora,  &&,  mean  the  hour  which 
is  passing,  and  not  that  which  has  aheady  elapsed. 
(Becker,  Galht,  voL  i.  p.  184,  &c)        [L.  S.] 

HORCUS   (iffKOf).      [JUSJURANDUM.] 

HORDRA'RIUMAES.  [ Ars  Hororjuuvm.] 
HORI  (Spot),  were  stone  tableU  or  pillars  placed 
on  mortgaged  bouses  and  lands  at  Athens,  npon 
which  the  debt  and  the  creditor^  name  were  in- 
scribed, and  also  the  name  of  the  archon  epony- 
mus  in  whose  year  the  mortgage  had  been  made. 
( Harpocrat  s.  v.  "Opot  and  A^mirror :  Pollux,  iii. 
85,  ix.  9.)  The  foUowing  inscription  upon  an 
V^r,  found  at  Achanae,  is  taken  from  Bfickh  (Cbfp. 
Ineerip.  L  p.  484):  —  'Evl  Ofo^pdorov  Kpx^'^^^ 

floiair  {uT)  XX,  that  is,  8t(rxiAW  ZpaxfMif.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  estate  had  been  bought  of  Phano- 
stratus,  but  that  the  purdiase-money,  instead  of 
being  paid,  was  allowed  to  remain  on  mortgage. 

When  the  estate  of  an  orphan  was  let  by  the 
archon  and  his  guardian  [EpiTROPtrs],  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  was  let  was  obliged  to  hypothe- 
cate a  sufficient  piece  of  ground  or  other  real 
property,  which  was  called  iararifiiifUL  :  and  upon 
this  an  Upos  was  placed,  bearing  an  inscription  to 
that  effect,  as  in  the  following  example,  which  is 
taken  fi;t>m  an  Zpos  found  upon  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon (Bdckh,  p.  485):— "Opof  x^^P^  k«^  oUiat^ 
iarorlfoifta  vai31  hfn^oM^  Atoyeiromt  Tlpofa- 
(ktffiou).  (C^ompare  Isaeus,  PkiloeL  iered.  p.  141.) 
*0{poi  were  also  placed  upon  houses  and  lands  on 
account  of  money  due  to  a  husband  fi>r  the  dowry 
of  his  wife  (Dem.  e.  Spnd.  p.  1029.  21),  and  also 
upon  the  property  which  a  husband  was  obliged  to 
give  as  a  security  for  the  dowry  which  he  received 
with  bis  wife.     (Dem.  e.  Onetor.  ii.  p.  877.) 

The  practice  of  phcing  these  Spot  upon  property 
was  of  great  antiquity  at  Athens :  it  existed  before 
the  time  of  Solon,  who  removed  all  stones  standing 
upon  estates,  when  he  released  or  rdieved  the 
debtors.  (Plut  iSb^.  15.) 

(Bdckh,  FuU.  Boon.  o/Jikene^  p.  129,  2nd  ed. 
Corp.  Ineerip.  i.  p.  484  ;  Museum  Criticum,  No. 
viil  p.  622  ;  Herald.  Olmrv.  ad  J.  A.  et  R, 
p.  216  ;  Meier,  AU.  Proeeee,  p.  506.) 
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HOROUyOIUM  (SpoKAy^)  wm  Um 
sf  the  ^mrioiu  initnuiienu  by  mean*  of  which  the 
■acioata  ajeaiiucd  the  tnae  of  the  day  and  night 
The  eeriieet  and  ainpleft  hqwlogia  of  which  mea- 
tioD  is  made,  were  called  vd^et  and  yrAfimw. 
Heradotua  (ii  109)  aacribes  their  inTenCion  to  the 
Babjiooiana  ;  PhaTorinna  (op.  Diog,  Lamt  iL  1. 
3;  cQBi|iai«  Saidaa,«.«.  ri^^Mr  and  *AMi|fM«^ 
^)  to  Aaannander ;  and  Pliny  {H.  N.  ii.  76) 
to  hia  diaciple  Anajdmenes.  Hendotoa  mentiona 
the  v4Xof  and  ywAfutm  aa  two  diatinct  inatnunanta. 
Both,  howercr,  divided  the  day  into  twelve  eqoal 
parta,  and  were  a  kind  of  aan-iUal.  The  yr^frnwy 
which  waa  alao  called  rretx«Mr,  waa  the  more 
ainple  of  the  two,  and  probably  the  mere  ancient. 
It  eonaiated  of  a  ataif  or  pillar  ataading  perpen- 
dieular,  in  a  place  ejcpoacd  to  the  aon  (ywa^npar), 
ao  that  the  length  of  ita  ahadow  might  be  caaily 
aaeertained.  The  ahadow  of  the  gnomoa  waa 
meaaund  by  feet,  which  were  probably  marked  on 
the  place  where  the  ahadow  ielL  (Heaych.  a.  «. 
'£«Tdfare«f  9wm.  and  S«Sf«4«eSat :  Polluz,  i  72.) 
The  gnomon  ia  almoat  without  ezoaptian  mentioned 
an  connection  with  the  Iwkvw  or  the  bath  ;  and 
the  time  fer  the  former  waa  towarda  aonaet,  or 
at  the  time  when  the  ahadow  of  the  gnomon  mcft- 
aued  ten  or  tweWe  feet.  (Ariatoph.£(oakf.  652,  with 
the  Schol. ;  PoUaz,iL6  ;  Menander,  op.  Alkm,  vi 
Ik  243  ;  Heaych.  u  v.  t^Hfimmw  STetx«<ar.)  The 
iongeat  ahadow  of  the  gnomon,  at  annriae  and  aun- 
aet,  waa  ffeneraUT  12  feet,  but  in  aome  caaea  24 
feet,  ao  that  at  the  tune  of  the  Witrwo9  it  waa  20 
feet.  (Eobnlidea,  ap,  Atkm,  l  p.  &)  The  time 
fer  bathing  waa  when  the  gnomon  threw  a  ahadow 
ofaizfeet.  (LaeiBn,CVaioc  c.  17«  Soam.  a.  <7aa. 
c  9.)  In  kter  timea  the  name  gnonon  waa  ^plied 
to  any  kind  of  aon^lial,  eapecially  ita  finger,  which 
threw  the  ahadow,  and  thna  pointed  to  the  hour. 
Even  the  depaydra  ia  ■omettmea  caUad  gnomon. 
( Athen.  ii  p.  42.) 

The  gnomon  waa  evidently  a  very  imperfect  in- 
atrnment,  and  it  waa  impoaaible  to  divide  the  day 
into  twelve  equal  apaeea  by  it.  Thia  may  be  the 
reaaon  that  we  find  it  only  uaed  for  anch  pnrpoaea 
aa  are  mentioned  above.  The  96X99  or  fAjorp^ 
wtmr^  on  the  other  hand,  aeema  to  have  been  a  more 
perfect  kind  of  aun-diai ;  but  it  appeara,  neverthe- 
feaa,  not  to  have  been  moch  uaed,  aa  it  ia  but  aeldom 
mentioned.  (Aristoph.  op.  PcUmc  iz.  6.)  It  eon* 
aiated  of  a  baain  (Aucaylf ),  in  the  middle  of  which 
the  perpendicular  ataff  or  finger  (tm^/imt)  waa 
erected,  and  in  it  the  twelve  parta  of  the  day  were 
marked  by  lineab  (Akiphron,  JSIpitL  iii  4 ;  Luciaa, 

Another  kind  of  horologium  waa  the  dtptfira 
(sAc^r^Spa).  It  derived  iu  name  fimn  icA^rrffir 
and  S8«p,  aa  in  ita  original  and  aimple  form  it  eon^ 
aiated  of  a  veaael  with  aeveial  little  openinga 
(r^tw^^iora)  at  the  bottom,  through  which  the 
water  eonlained  in  it  eaeaped,  aa  it  were,  by 
atealth.  Thia  inatnunent  aeema  aa  fint  to  have 
been  uaed  onlv  fer  the  purpoae  of  mcaanring  the 
time  during  which  perMna  were  allowed  to  apeak 
in  the  oourta  of  jnatiee  at  Athena.  The  time  of  ita 
invention  or  introduction  ia  not  known  ;  but  in  the 
age  of  Ariatopbanea  (aee  Athoum,  653,  Ve^  93 
and  8*27)  it  appcan  to  have  been  in  common  uae. 
Ita  form  and  conatructioo  may  be  aeen  very  clearly 
from  a  paaaage  of  Ariatotle  {PrcUtm,  xvi.  8).  The 
depaydra  waa  a  hollow  globe,  probably  aome- 
what  flat  ait  the  top  part,  where  at  had  a  abort 
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ncek  (ofiAif),  like  that  of  a  bottle,  through  which 
the  water  waa  poured  mto  it.  Thia  opening  might 
be  cloaed  by  a  lid  or  atenper  («w|p«X  to  prevent 
the  waterranning  o«t  at  the  bottom.  Theclepay- 
dra  which  Ariatotle  had  in  view  waa  probably  not 
of  glaaa  or  of  any  tranaparent  material,  but  of 
bronae  or  breaa,  ao  that  at  oould  not  be  aeen  in 
the  depaydim  itaelf  what  quantity  of  water  had 
neaped.  Aa  the  time  fer  apieakhig  in  the  Athenian 
couru  waa  thua  mcaaured  by  water,  the  omton 
frequently  uae  the  term  Mvp  inatead  of  the  time 
allowed  to  them  {i¥  r^  4pu^  Slari,  Demoath.  d^ 
<%reii.  p.  274  ;  ttir  hX^  »k  »■•»%  A  Ltodu  p. 
1094).  Aeachinea  (c  CUnpl.  pi  587),  when  de> 
acribiiig  the  order  m  which  the  aeveral  partica 
were  allowed  to  apeak,  aaya  that  the  firrt  water 
waa  given  to  the  aecuaer,  the  aecend  to  the  aeeuaed, 
and  the  third  to  the  judgea.  An  eapecial  oAcer 
<4  4^  tUmp)  waa  appointed  m  the  eourta  fer  the 
purpoae  of  watching  the  depaydra,  and  atopping  it 
when  any  docnmenU  were  read,  whereby  the 
apaaker  waa  intcnupted  ;  and  it  ia  to  thia  officer 
that  Demoathenea  («.  St^  i  pi  1103)  calla  out: 
ffi  8^  MXjbMm  t^  tUmp.  The  time,  and  eonae- 
quently  the  quantity  of  water  allowed  to  a  apcaker 
depended  upon  the  importance  of  the  caae ;  «id  we 
are  informed  that  in  a  ypu^  wmpttrp^^^Ua  the 
water  allowed  to  each  party  amounted  to  deven 
amphone  (Aeachin.  da  FaU  Ltg,  g  126),  whereaa 
in  triala  eoneeming  the  right  of  inberitanee  only 
one  amphom  waa  allowed.  (Demoath.  e,  Moeart, 
p.  1502.)  Thoae  actiona  in  which  the  time  waa 
thua  meaaured  to  the  apeaken  are  called  by  PoUuz 
(viiL  113)  Mmu  wp^f  Mtip:  othen  are  termed 
Umu  imv  0larot,  and  in  theae  the  apeaken  were 
not  tied  down  to  a  certain  apace  of  timcL  The 
only  inatanoe  of  thia  kind  of  actiona  of  which  we 
know,  ia  the  ypti^  mtmActn  (Harpoerat  a.u. 
iMbciMris). 


The  depajrdra  uaed  in  the  eourta  of  juatiee  how- 
apeakf 
amaller  oum,  made  of  glaaa,  and  of  the 


ever  waa,  prepetly  1 


kmg, 


eourta  of  iuatai 
:,  no  horologiu 


but 
aimple 
atructure,  were  undoubtedly  uaed  very  earlv  in 
femiliea  for  the  purpoaea  of  ordinary  life,  and  for 
dividing  the  day  into  twelve  equal  parte.  In  theae 
fflaaa*clepaydfae  the  diviaion  into  twelve  parte  must 
have  been  viiible,  either  on  the  glaaa^lobe  itaelf  or 
in  the  baain  into  which  the  water  flowed.  Theae 
inatruraenta,  however,  did  not  ahow  the  time  quite 
correctly  all  the  year  round;  fint,  becaaae  the 
water  ran  out  of  the  depaydra  aometimea  quicker 
and  aometimea  dower,  according  to  the  different 
temperature  of  the  water  (Athen.  iL  p.  42  ;  Plut 
QttamL  Natwr,  c  7) ;  and  aecondly,  becauae  the 
length  of  the  houn  varied  in  the  different  aeaaona 
of  the  year.  To  remove  the  aeeond  of  theae  de- 
fecta  the  inaide  of  the  clepaydra  waa  covered  with 
a  coat  of  wax  during  the  daorter  daya,  and  when 
they  became  longer  the  wax  waa  gndually  taken 
away  again.  (Aen.  Tact,  c  22.)  Plato  ia  aaid  to 
have  uaed  a  nMcrcpcF^r  ttpoXitfiw  in  the  ahape  of  a 
large  depaydra,  which  indicated  the  houn  of  the 
night,  and  aeema  to  have  been  of  a  complicated 
atructure.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  174.)  Thia  matanee 
ahowa  that  at  an  early  period  improvementa  were 
made  on  the  old  and  amaple  depaydra.  But  all 
theae  improvementa  were  excelled  by  the  ingeni- 
oua  invention  of  Cteaibiua,  a  celebrated  mathema- 
tician of  Aleiandria  (about  1 35  b.  c.).  It  ia  called 
itpoKSytw  MpovXiK^r,  and  ia  deacribed  by  Vitru- 
viua  (ix.  9 ;  compare  Athen.  I,  c).  Water  waa 
R«  4 
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made  to  drop  upon  wheels  which  were  thereby 
turned.  The  regular  moTement  of  these  wheels 
was  communicated  to  a  small  statue,  which,  gra- 
dually rising,  pointed  with  a  little  stick  to  the 
hours  marked  on  a  pillar  which  was  attached  to 
the  mechanism.  It  indicated  the  hours  regularly 
throughout  the  year,  but  still  required  to  he  often 
attended  to  and  regulated.  This  complicated  clep- 
sydra seems  never  to  have  come  into  general  use, 
and  was  probably  only  found  in  the  houses  of  very 
wealthy  persons.  The  sun-dial  or  gnomon,  and  a 
simpler  kind  of  clepsydra,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
much  used  down  to  a  very  late  period.    The  twelve 

Cof  the  day  were  not  designated  by  the  name 
until  the  time  of  the  Alexandrian  astrono- 
mers, and  even  then  the  old  and  vague  divisions, 
described  in  the  article  Diss,  were  preferred  in  the 
affiiirs  of  common  life.  At  the  time  of  the  geo- 
grapher Hipparchua,  however  (about  150  b.  a),  it 
seems  to  have  been  very  common  to  reckon  by  hours. 
(Comp.  Becker,  Ckanils$y  vol  ii.  p.  490,  &c.) 
There  is  still  existing,  though  in  ruins,  a  horo- 


JIOROLOGIUM. 
logical  building,  which  is  one  of  the  most  intentt" 
ing  monuments  at  Athens.  It  is  the  structura 
formerly  called  the  Tower  of  thg  Winds^  but  now- 
known  as  the  Horologioal  Moimme$U  of  Andromieus 
CyrrheaU9  (see  Did.  of  Biog.  9.  v.).  It  is  ex- 
pressly called  horolcgium  by  Varro  {R.  B,  iiL  5. 
§  17).  This  building  is  fdHy  described  by  Vitni- 
vius  (L  6.  §  4),  and  the  preceding  woodcuts  show 
its  elevation  and  ground  plan,  as  restored  by  Stuart. 
(Anitq.  o/AthenSy  vol.  i.  c.  3.) 

The  structure  is  octagonal ;  with  its  fiices  to  the 
points  of  the  compass.  On  the  N.E.  and  N.W. 
sides  are  distyle  Corinthian  porticoes,  giving  access 
to  the  interior  ;  and  to  the  south  wall  is  i^zed  a 
sort  of  turret,  forming  three  quarters  of  a  circle,  to 
contain  the  cistern  which  supplied  water  to  the 
jdepsydra  in  the  interior.  On  the  summit  of  the 
building  was  a  bronxe  figure  of  a  TriUm,  holding  a 
wand  in  his  hand ;  and  this  figure  turned  on  a 
pivot,  so  that  the  wand  always  pointed  above  that 
side  of  the  building  which  &oed  the  wind  then 
blowing.  The  directions  of  the  several  fiuxs  were 
indicated  by  figures  of  the  eight  winds  on  the  friese 
of  the  entablature.  On  the  pkiin  wall  below  the 
entablature  of  each  fiice,  lines  are  still  risible, 
which,  with  the  ^[nomons  that  stood  out  above 
them,  formed  a  series  of  sun-dials.  In  the  centre 
of  the  interior  of  the  building  was  a  clepsydra,  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  visible,  and  are  shown 
on  the  plan,  where  the  dark  lines  represent  the 
channels  for  the  water,  which  was  supplied  from 
the  turret  on  the  south,  and  escaped  by  the  hole 
in  the  centre. 

The  first  horologium  with  which  the  Romans  be- 
came acquainted  was  a  sun-dial  {mdarium^  or  Aoro- 
logium  tdotheriatm),  and  was,  according  to  some 
writers,  brought  to  Rome  by  Papirius  Cursor  twelve 
years  before  toe  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and  placed  before 
the  temple  of  Quirinus  (Pkn.  H.N.  viL  60) ;  others 
stated  that  it  was  brought  to  Rome  at  the  time  of  the 
first  Punic  war, by  the  consul  M.Valerius  Messala, 
and  erected  on  a  cdumn  behind  the  Rostra.  But 
this  solarium  being  made  for  a  different  latitude 
did  not  show  the  time  at  Rome  correctly.  Ninety- 
nine  years  afterwards,  the  censor  Q.  Marcios  Philip- 
pus  erected  by  the  side  of  the  old  solarium  a  new 
one,  which  was  more  carefully  regulated  according 
to  the  latitude  of  Rome.  But  as  sun-dials,  however 
perfect  they  might  be,  were  useless  when  the  sky 
was  cloudy,  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  in  his  censorship, 
159  B.  c.,  established  a  public  clepsydra,  which  in- 
dicated the  hours  both  of  day  and  night  This 
clepsydra  was  in  afiertimes  generally  oslled  sola- 
rium. (Plin.  H.  AT.  vii.  60 ;  Censorin.  cJs  Die  Nai. 
c.  23.)  The  word  hora  for  hour  was  introduced 
at  Rome  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  horologia,  and  was  in  this 
signification  well  known  at  the  time  of  Plantus. 
(FfcudoL  V.  2.  10.)  After  the  time  of  Scipio 
Nasica  several  horologia,  chiefly  solaria,  seem  to 
have  been  erected  in  various  public  phices  at  Rome. 
A  magnificent  horologium  was  erected  by  Augustus 
in  the  Campus  Martins.  It  was  a  gnomon  in  the 
shape  of  an  obelisk ;  but  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxvi.  10) 
complains  that  in  the  course  of  time  it  had  become 
incorrect  Another  horologium  stood  in  the  Circus 
Fhuninius.  (Vitruv.  ix.  9.  1.)  Sometimes  solaria 
were  attached  to  the  front-side  of  temples  and  basi- 
licae.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  LaL  vi.  4  ;  Gmter,  Inmripl. 
vi  6.)  The  old  sokrium  which  had  been  erected 
behind  the  Rostra  seems  to  have  existed  on  that 
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and  it  wooU  i 


itlMt 


■pot  tin  «  Toy  kte 

t^  pkw  «M  cdied  oif  gpftirwiw^  lo  thftt  Ci 
VM*  this  cxprmion  m  tjmmjmaoB  with  Rottm 
or  FocBB  ipn  QmmeL  18,  oif  //in—  it.  10). 
Horologw  of  naioM  Atucriptiwn  mob  alio  to  Imito 
been  conmody  kept  bj  piivato  iodiTidaiUt  (Cie. 
W/bM.  zri  18) ;  omI  at  the  time  oT  tbo  eupenn, 
the  wcakby  Romm  ved  to  ken  ilavei  wbooe 
■pedal  dnty  it  vaa  to  annmiPfa  the  Mm  of  tbe  day 
to  their  BMMten.  (Jbtm.x.  315;  Mart.  TiiL  67  ; 
Petran.26L) 

From  tile  nmttber  of  aoiaria  whick  ^v»  been 
diocoTcrcd  in  modcta  timea  in  Italy,  we  mnot  infer 
tkat  tkcy  were  rery  feneiaUy  need  among  the 
anaeata.  The  feUowing  woodcot  repreeenu  one 
of  the  simpleat  hewlogia  which  have  been  dio- 
oovend ;  it  aeema  to  bear  mat  simifatfity  to  that, 
the  invention  of  whi^  VitniTioi  aacribes  to 
Beiwat.  It  waa  diocovcnd  in  1741,  on  the  hill 
of  Tnaculum,  aaMmg  the  mine  of  an  andeat  TiUa, 
and  ia  deicribed  by  Oio.  Lnca  Zaaeri,  in  a  work 
entitled  D^mm  amiiem  villm  ■wptiii  mi  dmm  dd 
liuenJoy  «  d^wrn  oatieo  atoiogio  •  aob|  Veneaia, 


1746,  and  by  G.  11.  Martini,  in  his  AhAamMmtip 
mm  dm  Summumkrem  der  AUm^  Leipsig*  1777, 
pu  49,  &G. 

The  following  woodcat  sbowt  the  aune  lobuiom 
as  leatoRd  by  Zoiaeii 


The  breadth  aa  well  at  the  height  (A  0,  and 
P  A)  are  Bomewhat  more  than  eight  inchee ;  and 
the  length  (A  B)  a  little  more  than  tizteen  inchee. 
The  inriaoe  (A  O  R  B)  it  horiaontal  8  P  Q  T 
ia  the  baiia  of  the  lolariaai,  which,  originally, 
was  probably  erected  upon  a  pillar.  lu  side, 
A  8  T  B,  inclinea  lomewhat  towards  the  basis. 
This  inclination  was  called  tyttXi^  or  indinatio 
aoJarii  and  endima  niociian  (VitniT.  t  &)»  and 


shows  the  ktitade  or  polar  altitnde  of  the  pbce 
for  which  the  sokriom  was  made.  The  angle  of 
the  endima  is  abent  40^  43*,  which  coinddes 
with  the  latitnde  of  Tnamlnm.  In  the  body  of 
the  solariam  is  the  almost  spherical  excavation, 
H  K  D  M I F N,  which  fermoa double hemicTdium 
{kmmkfdiwm  asBstuliim  «»  fno^fwto,  Vitruv.). 
Within  this  ezeavatioo  the  eleren  honr-lines 
are  marked  whidi  pass  throagh  three  semiciitlee, 
H  L  N,  K  E  P,  and  D  M  J.  The  middle  one, 
K  E  F,  rrprseenu  the  equator,  the  two  others  the 
tropic  lines  of  winter  and  aaanner.  The  curre  re- 
presenting the  amnmer  tnpie  is  somewhat  more 
than  a  semidrde,  the  other  two  curree  somewhat 
SBsaller.  The  ten  middle  parts  or  hours  in  each  of 
the  three  cnrrea  are  all  equal  to  one  another ;  but 
the  two  extreme  ones,  though.equal  to  each  other, 
are  by  ono-feuith  saaaller  than  the  rest.  In  the 
middk,  O,  of  the  curre  D  K  H  N  I  J,  there  ia 
a  little  square  hole,  in  which  the  gnomon  or  pointer 
must  have  been  fixed,  and  a  trace  of  it  is  still 
nsible  in  the  lead  by  means  of  which  it  was  fixed. 
It  must  have  stood  in  a  perpendicular  podtioa 
upon  the  sur&oe  A  B  R  O,  and  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  suHace  it  must  have  turned  in  a 
right  angle  above  the  spheric  excavation,  to  that 
iu  end  (C)  extended  as  &r  as  the  middla  of  the 
equator,  as  it  is  restored  in  the  above  woodcut 
See  the  description  of  another  solarium  in  G.  11. 
Martini's  Awtiiimonm  Mommmtonm  SyUog^  p. 
95,  &C. 

Clepsydrae  were  used  by  the  Romans  in  their 
camps,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  accu- 
rately the  four  vigiliae  into  which  the  night  ik-as 
divided.  (Caes.  d*  BelL  GalL  v.  13 ;  Veget.  dt 
Re  MitiL  iii.  8  ;  Aen.  Tact  c  22.) 

The  custom  of  usiqg  depsydne  as  a  check  upon 
the  spcaken  in  the  courts  of  justice  at  Rome  was 
introduced  by  a  law  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  in  bis  third 
consulship.  (Tacit  IV  obw.Orat  38.)  Before  that 
time  the  speakers  had  been  under  no  restrictions, 
but  spoke  as  long  as  they  deemed  proper.  At 
Rome,  as  at  Athens,  the  time  allowed  to  the 
speakers  depended  upon  the  importance  of  the 
case.  Pliny  {£puL  ii.  1 1)  states  that  on  one  im- 
portant occasion  be  spoke  for  nearly  five  hours, 
ten  huge  clepsydrae  having  been  granted  to  him 
by  the  judices,  but  the  case  was  so  important  that 
four  others  were  added.  (Compare  Plin.  EjyL  vi 
2 ;  Martial,  vL  35,  viii.  7.)  Pompeius,  in  his  Uiw, 
is  said  to  have  limited  the  time  during  which  the 
accuser  was  allowed  to  speak  to  two  houn,  while 
the  accused  was  aUowed  three  hours.  (A  scon,  ta 
MiUm,  pw  37,  ed.  OrdIL)  This,  however,  as  is 
dear  fimn  the  case  of  Pliny  and  otliers,  was  not 
observed  on  all  occasions,  and  we  must  suppose 
that  it  was  merely  the  intention  of  Pompeius  to  fix 
the  proportions  of  the  time  to  be  allowed  to  each 
party,  uat  is,  that  in  all  cases  the  accuser  should 
only  have  two-thirds  of  the  time  allowed  to  the 
accused.  This  suppodtion  is  supported  by  a  caM 
mentioned  by  Pliny  {EpitL  iv.  9\  where,  accord- 
ing to  law  («  lepe)  the  accuser  had  six  hours, 
while  the  accused  had  nine.  An  especial  officer 
was  at  Rome  as  well  as  at  Athens  appomted  to 
stop  the  depsydra  during  the  time  when  docu- 
ments were  read.  (ApiiL  Apolog.  L  and  ii. ;  com- 
pare Emesti,  d»  SoUmU^  in  his  (>pu$ail.  PkHolog. 
el  Crii,  pp.  21—31  }  Becker,  Galltu^  vol.  i.  p. ' 
Ac)  [L. 
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HORREA'RII.    [HoRRBUM.] 

HORREUM  (^4b^  (rrro^AoKtibr,  ianO^) 
waa,  Meording  to  iU  etymological  lignification,  a 
place  in  which  ripe  firnita,  and  especially  com,  were 
kept^  and  thuf  answered  to  oar  gianaiy.  (Viiv. 
Cfiffff,  I  49  ;  TibnlL  ii.  5.  84 ;  Homt.  Cbrm.  L  1. 
7 ;  Cia  d€  Leg.  Jgr.  ii.  83w)  Daring  the  empife 
the  name  honeom  waa  given  to  any  place  destined 
for  the  safe  presarration  of  thin^  of  any  kind. 
Thna  we  find  it  applied  to  a  place  in  which  beanti* 
fill  works  of  art  were  kept  (Plin.  Epid,  TiiL  18) ; 
to  cellars  (korrea  tuUerrtmeoy  korrta  oMorw,  Dig. 
18.  tit.  1.  a.  76) ;  to  depdta  for  merchandise,  and  all 
sorts  of  proTisions  (korremm  penarimm^  Dig.  80.  tit 

9.  s.  3).  Seneca  (EpuL  45)  even  calls  his  library 
a  horreum.  Bat  the  more  general  iqtplication  of 
the  word  horreum  was  to  places  for  keeping  finit 
and  com ;  and  as  aome  kinoa  of  fhdt  reqoired  to  be 
kept  more  dry  than  others,  the  ancients  had  be- 
sides the  horrea  aabtermnea,  or  cellara,  two  other 
kinda,  one  of  which  waa  boilt  like  eyeiy  other 
hooae  upon  the  ground  ;  but  others  {korrea  pam- 
Ua  or  mbUmMa)  were  ereeted  above  the  ground,  and 
reated  upon  poets  or  atone  pillars,  that  the  fruits 
kept  in  tnem  might  remain  dry.  (Colum.  zii.  50, 
i  6  ;  Vitruv.  vi.  6.  4.) 

From  about  the  year  1 40  after  Christ,  Rome  poe- 
seaaed  two  kinds  of  public  horrea.  The  one  claaa 
conaiated  of  buildings  in  which  the  Roniana  might 
depoait  their  gooda,  and  even  their  money,  aecuritiea, 
and  other  yaluablea  (Cod.  4.  tit  24.  a.  9),  for  which 
they  bad  no  aafe  place  in  their  own  houaea.  Thia 
kind  of  public  horrea  ia  mentioned  aa  eariy  aa  the 
time  of  Antoninua  Piua  (Dig.  1.  tit  15.  a.  8), 
though  Lampridina  (Alete.  Set.  c.  39)  aaaigna  their 
institution  to  Alexander  Sevenia.  (Compare  D^. 

10.  tit  4.  a.  5.)  The  officers  who  had  the  auper- 
intendence  of  theae  eatabliahmenta  were  callnd  oor- 
leariL  The  aeoond  and  more  important  daaa  of 
honea,  which  may  be  termed  public  granariea,  were 
buildinga  in  which  a  plentiful  supply  of  com  was 
constantly  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  from 
which,  in  seaaona  of  acareity,  the  com  waa  distri- 
buted among  the  poor,  or  aold  at  a  moderate  price. 
The  first  idea  of  building  such  a  public  granary 
aroae  with  C.  Semproniua  Ghacchua  (fa»  Semproma 
fnmMtaria)  ;  and  the  roina  of  the  great  granary 

{homa  pcf/mU  Romatu}  which  he  built  were  aeen 
down  to  the  sixteenth  century  between  the  Aren- 
tine  and  the  Monte  Teataceo.  (Appian,  <&  BelL 
Ch,  i.  21  $  Plut  a  Cfraoch.  5 ;  hir.  ^nk  80  ; 
Veil.  Pat  ii  8  ;  C»c.  jNV  Seat  24.) 

The  pUm  of  C.  Oraochua  waa  followed  out  and 
carried  further  by  Clodiua,  Pompey,  and  aeveral  of 
the  emperon  ;  and  dnrinff  the  empire  we  thua  find 
a  great  number  of  public  horrea  which  were  called 
a&r  the  namea  of  their  foundera, «.  ^.,  horrea  Aid' 
ceti,  Vargunteii,  Seiani,  Augusti,  Domitiani,  dec 
The  maimer  in  which  com  firom  theae  granaries 
was  given  to  the  people  differed  at  difierent  times. 
[0>mp.  Frumrntariab  Lboxs.]  [L.S.] 

HORTUS  (irtHrot),  garden.  1.  Orbbk.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  horticulture  of  the  Greeks  is  very 
limited.  We  must  not  look  for  information  re- 
specting their  gardens  to  the  accounts  which  we 
find  in  Greek  writers  of  the  gardens  of  Alcinotta, 
filled  with  aU  manner  of  trees  and  fruit  and  flowera, 
and  adorned  with  fountaina  (Oc/yst.  rii.  1 1 2 — 1  SO), 
or  of  thoae  of  the  Heaperidea  (Heaiod.  Tieog  25), 
or  of  the  paradiaea  of  the  Persian  aatraps,  which 
resembled  our  paries  (Xen.  Anab,  i.  2.  §  7,  Oooo- 
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noM.  IT.  28, 27 ;  Phit  Alak  24)  ;  for  the 
gardena  an  only  imaginary,  and  the 
which  the  pai»disea  are  spoken  of  by  Greek  writers 
shows  that  they  were  net  fomiliar  with  aDTthing 
of  the  kind  in  their  own  country.  In  fiKt  the 
Greeks  seem  to  have  had  no  great  taste  for  land- 
scape beauties,  and  the  small  number  of  flowers 
with  which  Uiey  wne  acquainted  afibrded  but 
little  inducement  to  ornamental  hettiodtore. 

The  sacred  graves  were  cultivated  with  special 
care.  They  contained  ornamental  and  odoriferous 
phmts  and  fruit  trees,  particularly  olives  and  i ' 
(Soph.  On/.  CU.  18;  Xen.  i4iM&.  t.  3.  §  12.) 
times  they  were  without  finiit  treesL  (Pans,  i  21. 
19.) 

The  only  passage  in  the  eariier  Greek  writers, 
in  which  flower-gardens  appear  to  be  mentioned, 
is  one  in  Aristophanes,  who  speaks  of  kIiwws 
fv^eit  iAv€s^  V.  1088).  At  Athens  the  flowen 
most  cultivated  were  probably  those  used  for 
making  garlands,  such  as  violets  and  rosea.  In 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  the  art  of  gardening 
seems  to  have  advanced  in  the  fevoorable  dhnate 
of  Egypt  so  for,  that  a  snccesaion  of  flowers  was 
obtained  all  the  year  round.  ((}allixenua,  op.  A  A. 
V.  p.  196.)  Longus  (PutL  ii.  p.  38)  describes  a 
garden  containing  every  prodnctioa  of  each  sea- 
son, ^  in  spring,  roses,  lilies,  hyacinths,  and  vio- 
leU ;  in  summer,  poppies,  wildpean  (&x|nI8<')v 
and  all  fruit ;  in  autumn,  vines  and  figs,  and  pome- 
granates and  myrtles.**  That  the  Greek  idea  of 
horUcnltural  beauty  waa  not  quite  the  same  as 
ours  niay  be  inferred  finom  a  passage  in  Plutarch, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  practice  of  setting  off  the 
beauties  of  rosea  and  vioteta,  by  planting  them  aide 
by  aide  with  leeka  and  oniona  {D$  coqatenda  em 
itUnUeU  vtUUcUe^  c.  10).  Becker  conaiden  this 
paaaage  a  proof  that  flowers  were  cultivated  more 
to  be  uacd  for  garlands  than  to  beautify  the  garden. 
(Becker,  Ckarikfee^  vol.  iL  p.  403—405.) 

2.  Roman.  The  Romana,  like  the  Greeka, 
laboured  under  the  diaadfantage  of  a  very  limited 
flora.  Thia  diaadrantage  they  endeavoured  to  over- 
come, by  arranging  the  materiala  they  did  poaaess 
in  such  a  way  aa  to  produce  a  atriking  effect 
We  have  a  very  foil  deacription  of  a  Roman  garden 
in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny,  in  which  he  de- 
acribea  hia  Tuacan  vUlau  (Plin.  I^pitL  v.  8.)  In 
front  of  the  porHetie  there  waa  generally  a  xjistea, 
or  flat  piece  of  ground,  divided  into  flower-beda  of 
diffierent  ahapea  by  borders  of  box.  There  were 
alao  such  flower-beds  in  other  parte  of  the  garden. 
Sometimea  they  were  ruaed  ao  aa  to  form  terracea, 
and  their  aloping  aidea  planted  with  eveigreena  or 
creepera.  The  moat  atnking  featurea  of  a  Roman 
garden  were  linea  of  large  treea,  among  which  the 
pUne  appears  to  have  been  a  great  fovourite,  planted 
m  regular  order ;  alleys  or  walks  (a«Malib«e«) 
formed  by  closely  dipt  hedffes  of  box,  yew,  cypress, 
and  other  eveigreens ;  beds  of  acanthus,  rows  of 
fruit-trees,  especially  of  vines,  with  statues,  pym- 
mida,  fountaina,  and  summer-houses  (diaelae).  The 
trunks  of  the  trees  and  the  parts  of  the  house  or 
any  other  bufldinga  which  were  visible  from  the 
guden,  were  often  covered  with  ivy.  (Plin.  L  e, ; 
Cic.  ad  Q.  F.  iii.  1, 2.)  In  one  respect  the  Roman 
taste  differed  moat  materially  from  that  of  the 
preaent  day,  namely,  in  their  foodneae  fiv  the  on 
tapUtria^  which  conaiated  in  tying,  twiating,  or 
cutting  trees  and  shrubs  (especially  the  box)  into 
the  figurea  of  animals,  ships,  letters,  &&    The  im* 
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to  Uiii  part  of  hortiailtiin  ii 
pTDTed  not  on]y  b j  the  deMription  of  Plioy,  &ud 
the  notieet eT  other  writen  (Plin.  H.N.  xfl9X 
&  60,  zxi  11.  ■.  89,  nil.  331  &  34 ;  Mtftial,  iii 
19),  but  alio  bj  the  fret  that  iopianm$  k  the  only 
name  used  in  good  Latin  wiitofa  fcr  the  vn^ 


for  Tegetabtoi 


Ciecfo  (Pand.  ▼.  2)  mentiani 
the  iopiiirim$  anung  the  higher  daaa  of  afaiTea. 

Attached  to  the  garden  were  phuM  for  exotiae, 
the  jyiitifiu  and  k^ppodnmmt.  The  gmtatio  vaa  a 
aort  of  avenae,  shaM  by  tieei,  for  tlie  parpoM  of 
taking  gentle  ezerdae,  ineh  m  riding  in  a  litter. 
(Plin.  is^Mt  ▼.  fi,  ii  17.)  The  A^^iporfniMat  (not, 
aa  one  reading  giTei  the  word  in  Pliny,  ki^podwo' 
wuu)  was  a  ptooe  for  ranning  or  hofw  ezcrdse,  in 
the  form  of  a  ciiaia,  wisisting  of  seveial  paths 
dirided  by  hedges  of  box,  ornamented  with  topi- 
arian  work,  and  sorroanded  by  large  trees.  (Pljn. 
L  c  ;  Martial,  xil  50,  WiL  2S.) 

The  flowen  which  the  Romans  possessed,  theogh 
few  in  comparison  with  the  species  known  to  ns, 
were  mors  mimeroiis  than  some  writers  have  re- 
presented ;  but  the  sabject  still  rsqnires  investiga- 
tion. Their  principal  |pffden>flowen  seem  to  have 
been  violets  and  rooeo,  and  they  also  had  the  cro- 
cus, narcissus,  lily,  ghidiolns,  iris,  poppy,  amaranth, 
and  others. 

Consermtories  and  hot-houses  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  writer  earlier  than  the  firrt  century  of  our 
era.  They  are  frequently  referred  to  by  Martial 
(TiiL  14,  6a,  !▼.  19,  xiiL  137).  They  wars  used 
both  to  presenre  foreign  plants  and  to  produce 
iowem  and  fruit  out  of  season.  Olumella  (zL  8. 
H  51,  62)  and  Pliny  {H.  N.  six.  5.  s.  23)  speak 
of  fordna-houses  for  grapes,  melons,  iie.  In 
garden  there  was  a 
(ofam). 

Flowers  and  plants  were  alao  kept  in  the  eentrsl 
space  of  the  peristyle  [DoMva],  on  the  roofri,  and 
in  the  windows  of  the  houses.  Sometimes,  in  a 
town,  where  the  garden  was  very  small,  its  walls 
were  painted  in  unitation  of  a  real  gulden,  with 
trees,  fountains,  birds,  &&,  and  the  sniaU  area  was 
ornamented  with  flowers  in  vasea^  A  beantifnl 
example  of  such  a  garden  was  found  at  PompeiL 
(OeUli  Pompmmma^yL  4.) 

An  onameotal  garden  was  also  called  mndarmm 
(Big.  33.  tit.  7.  s.  8),  and  the  gardener  topiimmt 
or  viridarimM.  The  common  name  for  a  gardener 
is  vUUemB  or  caAor  kortorwm.  We  find  alao  the 
special  names  wMfor,  oiUtir.  The  word  hoHitUmm 
is  only  of  late  formation.  The  mqmtrhu  had 
charge  of  the  feunmins  both  in  the  garden  and 
in  the  house.  (Becker,  &(■&•,  vol  i.  p.  283, 
Ac. ;  B8ttiger,  Raetmatkmm  snr  Garim-Ktrnd 
der^Uem.)  [P.  S.] 

HOSPE&    [HoennuM.] 

HOSPITIUM  (CsfK  Tfo^trU).  HospitaU^ 
is  one  of  the  chara^eristic  features  of  almost  all 
nations  previous  to  their  attaining  a  certain  degree 
of  civilisation.  In  civilised  coantries  the  necessity 
of  general  hospitality  is  not  so  much  felt ;  but  at 
atime  when  the  state  or  the  laws  of  nations  afibrded 
scarcely  any  security,  and  when  the  traveller  on 
his  journey  did  not  meet  vrith  any  places  destined 
for  his  reception  and  aceeBnnodation,  the  exercise 
of  hospitality  was  absolutely  necessary.  Among 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  vrith  whom  die  right  of 
hospitality  was  hallowed  by  retigion,  it  was  to 
some  degree  obeerved  to  the  latest  period  of  their 
existence,  and  acquired  a  politieal  importance  which 
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it  has  Aavur  had  ra  any  other  state.  It  waa  hi 
Oreece,  as  well  as  at  Rome,  of  a  twofold  natuie, 
either  private  or  public,  in  as  for  as  it  was  either 
established  between  individuals,  or  between  two 
statea.  (HM§\Himm  primimm  and  Aoytfiam  na&tt- 
emn^^viaaadaywCcria.) 

1.  OuiBX.  In  andent  Oreece  the  stranger, 
as  such  {i4w$  and  kotlit\  waa  looked  upon  as  an 
enemy  (Cic.  ifs  Qf.  i  12  ;  Uerod.ix.  11  ;  Pint. 
AviaM,  10);  but  whcncTcr  he  appHued  among 
another  tribe  or  nation  without  any  sign  of  hostile 
mtentions,  he  was  eonsidersd  not  only  as  one  who 
required  aid,  but  as  a  suppliant,  and  Zeus  was  the 
psotectiug  deity  of  strangers  and  suppliants.  (Z«^ 
\hn»s  and  ker^riot :  Horn.  Od.  xiv.  57,  &c.  283, 
ix.  270,  xiii  213,  Til  164:  compare  Apollon. 
ArpommL  ii  1184  ;  Aetian.  V.  H.  iv.  1.)  This 
religious  feeling  was  strsngthened  by  the  belief 
that  the  stiungcr  might  possiUy  be  a  god  in  dis- 
guise. {Odjfn.  xvii.  484.)  On  his  arrival  thete- 
fore,  the  stanger,  of  whatever  sution  in  life  he 
might  be,  was  kindly  received,  and  provided  with 
everything  necessary  to  make  him  comfortable, 
and  to  satisfy  his  immediate  wants.  The  host  did 
not  mquire  who  the  stranger  vras,  or  what  had  led 
him  to  his  house,  until  the  duties  of  hospitality 
wers  ftilfilled.  During  his  stay,  it  was  a  ncred 
duty  of  his  host  to  protect  him  against  any  per- 
secution, even  if  he  belonged  to  a  politically  hostile 
mce,  so  that  the  hostis  house  was  a  perfect  asylum 
to  him.  On  his  departure  he  was  dismissed  with 
presents  and  good  wishes.  (Odfjm.  It.  37,  &c., 
Nitschls  note. )  It  seems  to  have  been  customary 
for  the  host,  on  the  departure  of  the  stranger, 
to  break  a  die  (AffTp^TuAof )  in  two,  one  half  of 
which  he  himself  retained,  while  the  other  half 
was  given  to  the  stranger  ;  and  when  at  any  fo- 
tare  time  they  or  their  descendants  met,  they  had 
a  means  of  recognising  each  ether,  and  the  hospi- 
table connection  was  renewed.  (SchoL  ad  Eurip. 
Med.  613.)  Hospitality  thus  not  only  existed 
between  the  poisons  who  had  originally  formed  it, 
but  was  transferred  as  an  inheritance  from  fother 
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great  crime 
hymen  as  ^ 

/.  ft ;  Pans.  rii.  25).  Instances  of  such  hereditaiy 
connections  of  hospitality  ars  mentioned  down  to  a 
Tery  late  period  of  Oreek  histoy;  and  many 
towns,  such  as  Athens,  Corinth,  Byxantium,  Phasis, 
and  others,  were  celebrated  for  the  hospitable 
character  of  their  dtiaens.  (Herod,  vi  35  ;  Thocyd. 
ii  18  ;  PUto,  CVifo,  p.  45^c. ;  Stobaeus,  FlortUg, 
tit  xlir.  40,  Ac.)  But  when  a  more  regular  and 
frequent  mteroouise  among  the  Oreeks  began  to 
be  established,  it  was  impossible  to  receive  all  these 
strangers  in  private  houses.  This  naturally  led  to 
the  establishment  of  inns  ( wai^eaf  ii»r,  ttaray^ior, 
mrrdAvo-ts),  in  which  such  strangers  as  had  no  hos- 
pitable connections  found  acconunodation.  For  those 
occasions,  on  which  numerous  visitors  flocked  to  a 
particular  pkce  for  the  purpose  of  oelebratmg  one 
of  the  great  or  national  festivals,  the  state  or  the 
temple  provided  for  the  acoommodation  of  the  visitors 
either  in  tents  or  temponiy  inns  erected  about  the 
temple.  ( AeUan,  V.  H.  it.  9  ;  Schol.  od  Find. 
(H.  xi.  51  and  55 :  compare  Phito,  de  Leg,  xil 
p.  952;  Lucian,  Amor.  12;  Thncyd.  iii.  68.) 
The  kind  of  hospitality  which  was  exercised  by 
private  individuals  on  such  festive  occasions  * — 
bably  differed  veiy  little  from  that  which 
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tomary  lunong  ovTselvcfl,  and  waa  chiefly  shown 
towards  friends  or  persons  of  distinction  and  merit, 
whose  presence  was  an  honour  to  the  house  wherein 
they  stayed.  (Xen.  Oeeon.  2.  5  ;  Plato,  Protag. 
p.  315  ;  Becker,  CkarikUt^  voL  i.  p.  134.)  In  the 
houses  of  the  wealthier  Greeks  a  separate  part  (Aos- 
pUium  or  kotpiialia  and  {eiwycf )  with  a  separate 
entrance,  was  destined  for  the  reception  and  habi* 
tation  of  strangers,  and  was  provided  with  all  the 
necessary  comforts  for  the  temporary  occupants. 
On  the  first  day  after  their  arriviU  they  were  gene- 
rally invited  to  the  table  of  their  host ;  but  after- 
wanis  their  provisions  ({^<aj,  consisting  of  fowl, 
eggs,  and  fruit,  were  either  sent  to  them,  or  they 
had  to  purchase  them  themselves.  (  Vitruv.  vi.  7. 
4;  Apul.  A/etom.ii.  p.  19.) 

What  has  been  said  hitherto,  only  refers  to  hoa- 
pitium  priv^um,  that  is,  the  hospitality  existing 
between  two  individuals  or  fiimilies  of  diJBTerent 
states.  Of  fiir  greater  importance,  however,  was 
the  hospitium  publicum  (vpo|«y(a,  sometimes 
simply  (cm),  or  public  hospitality  which  existed 
between  two  states,  or  between  an  individual  or  a 
family  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  whole  state  on  the 
other.  Of  the  latter  kind  of  piblic  hospitality 
many  instances  are  recorded,  such  as  that  between 
the  Peisistratids  and  Sparta,  in  which  the  people 
of  Athens  had  no  share.  The  hospitium  publicum 
among  the  Greeks  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  hoa- 
pitium  privatum,  and  it  may  have  originated  in  two 
ways.  When  the  Greek  tribes  were  governed  by 
chieftains  or  kings,  the  private  hospitality  existing 
between  the  ruling  femilies  of  two  tribes  may  have 
produced  similar  relations  between  their  subjects, 
which  after  the  abolition  of  the  kingly  power,  con- 
tinued to  exist  between  i^t  new  republics  as  a 
kind  of  political  inheritance  of  former  times.  Or  a 
person  belonging  to  one  state  might  have  either 
extensive  connections  with  the  citizens  of  another 
state,  or  entertain  great  partiality  for  the  other 
state  itself,  and  thus*  offer  to  receive  all  those  who 
came  from  that  state  either  on  private  or  public 
business,  and  act  as  their  patron  in  his  own 
city.  This  he  at  first  did  merely  as  a  private  in- 
dividual, but  the  state  to  which  he  offered  this  kind 
service  would  naturally  soon  recognise  and  reward 
him  for  it.  When  two  states  established  public 
hospitality,  and  no  individuals  came  forward  to 
act  as  the  representatives  of  their  state,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  in  each  state  persons  should  be  ap- 
pomted  to  show  hospitality  to,  and  watch  over  the 
interests  o^  all  persons  who  came  from  the  state 
connected  by  hospitality.  The  persons  who  were 
appointed  to  this  office  as  the  recognised  agents  of 
the  state  for  which  they  acted  were  called  irf>6- 
(cvoi,  but  those  who  undertook  it  voluntarily  i0€\o- 
irp6^tyoi.  (Pollux,  iil  59  ;  compare  Thucyd.  iL  29 
with  Arnold's  note,  and  iil  70  with  Gdller's.) 

The  office  of  proxenus,  which  bears  great  re- 
semblance to  that  of  a  modem  consul  or  minister- 
resident,  was  in  some  cases  hereditary  in  a  parti- 
cular femUy.  When  a  state  appointed  a  proxenus, 
it  either  sent  out  one  of  its  own  citizens  to  reside 
Jn  the  other  state,  or  it  selected  one  of  the  citizens 
of  this  state,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
proxenus.  The  former  was,  in  early  times,  the 
custom  of  Sparta,  where  the  kings  had  the  right  to 
select  from  among  the  Spartan  citizens  those  whom 
they  wished  to  send  out  as  proxeni  to  other  states. 
(Ilerod.  vL  57.)  But  in  subsequent  times  this 
custom  seems  to  have  been  given  up,  for  we  find 
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that  at  Athens  the  fiunily  of  Callias  were  the  pro- 
xeni of  Sparta  (Xen.  Heilm.  v.  4.  §  22,  vi.  8.§  4, 
&c)  ;  at  Elis,  the  Elean  Xenias  (Pans.  iii.  &  §  2)  ^ 
and  at  Argos,  the  Argive  Akiphron.  (Thncyd.  ▼. 
59.)  A  Spartan  sent  out  as  proxenus  was  some- 
times also  entrusted  with  the  power  of  harmostea, 
as  Clenrchus  at  Byzantium.  (Xen.  HeUau  i.  1.  § 
35,  L  3.  fi  15.) 

The  custom  of  oonferring  the  honour  of  proxenus 
upon  a  citizen  of  the  state  with  which  pubUc  hospi- 
tality existed,  seems  in  later  times  to  have  been 
universally  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  Thus  we  find 
besides  the  instances  of  Spartan  proxeni  mentioned 
above,  Nicias  the  Athenian,  as  proxenus  of  Sjrra- 
cuse  at  Athens  (Diodor.  xiii.  27 )«  and  Aithmius, 
of  Zeleia,  as  the  proxenus  of  Athens  at  2!eleia. 
(Aeschin.  o.  CU$ipk  p.  647 :  compare  Plato,  de 
Leg*  i.  p.  642.)  The  common  mode  of  appointing 
a  proxenus  was,  with  the  exception  of  Sparta,  by 
show  of  hands. .  (  Ulpian,  ad  Demo&A,  MuL  p.  374.) 
The  principal  duties  of  a  proxenus  were  to  receive 
those  persons,  especially  ambassadors,  who  came 
from  the  state  which  he  represented  ;  to  procure  for 
them  the  admission  to  the  assembly,  and  seats  in 
the  theatre  (Pollux,  (.«.);  to  act  as  the  patron  of 
the  strangers,  and  to  mediate  between  the  two 
states  if  any  disputes  arose.  (Xen.  HeUm.  vi.  3.  § 
4.)  If  a  stranger  died  in  the  state,  the  proxenus 
of  his  country  had  to  take  care  of  the  property  of 
the  deceased.     (Demoath.  e.  OiUip.  p.  1237,  &c.) 

Regarding  the  honours  and  privileges  which  a 
proxenus  enjoyed  bom.  the  state  which  he  repre- 
sented, the  various  Greek  states  followed  different 
principles :  some  honoured  their  proxenus  with  the 
full  civic  franchise,  and  other  distinctions  besides. 
(Bdckh,  Chrp,  In»mpL  n.  1691—93,  and  il  p.  79 ; 
Demosth.  de  Cor,  p.  256  ;  Xen.  Hellem,  L  1.  §  26.) 
But  the  right  of  acquiring  property  in  the  state  of 
which  he  thus  became  a  citizen  seems  not  to  have 
been  included  in  his  privileges ;  for  we  find  that  where 
this  right  was  granted,  it  was  done  by  an  especial 
document.  (Bdckh,  FuU.  Eeoiup,  140.)  A  foreigner 
who  was  appointed  in  his  own  country  as  proxenus 
of  Athens,  enjoyed  for  his  own  person  the  right  of 
hospitality  at  Athens  whenever  he  visited  this 
city,  and  all  the  other  privileges  that  a  foreigner 
could  possess  without  becoming  a  real  Athenian 
citizen.  Among  these  privileges,  though  they  were 
not  necessarily  included  in  the  proxeny,  but  were 
granted  by  special  decrees,  we  may  mention,  1. 
'Eirryofifo,  which,  in  cases  when  it  was  granted 
by  the  more  powerful  state,  generally  became  mu- 
tual (Platner's  Proeett,  ii.  pw  73  ;  Xen.  Hellau  v.  2. 
§19);  2.  The  right  to  acquire  property  at  Athens 
(l7KTt}<nf,  l/iTourif,  linrairis)  ;  S,  The  exemption 
from  paying  taxes  (&rcA«ia  or  &r^Xcia  asiirran', 
Demosth.  c  Leptin,  p.  475,  compare  p.  498)  ;  and 
4.  Inviohibility  in  times  of  peace  and  war,  both  by 
sea  and  by  Lmd.  (Bfickh,  Corp»  Interip.  i.  p.  725.) 
Some  of  these  privileges  were  granted  to  indivi- 
duals as  well  as  to  whole  states ;  but  we  have  no 
instance  of  a  whole  state  having  received  all  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  those  cases  where  the  civic 
franchise  or  isopolity  was  granted  to  a  whole  state  ; 
and  in  this  case  the  practical  consequences  could 
not  become  manifest,  unless  a  citizen  of  the  pri- 
vileged state  actually  took  up  his  residence  at 
Athens.  (Compare  F.  W.  Ullrich,  de  Proamna^ 
Berlin,  1822  ;  Wachsmuth,  HeUen,  AUerth,  vol.  i. 
p.  168,  &c  ;  Hermann,  Polit  Ant,  §  116.) 

2.  Roman.   The  hospitality  of  the  Romans  was. 
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aa  mOraeoe,  either  horoitiiim  fKriTatom,  or  publiram. 
Private  hospitality  with  the  Romans,  hoverer, 
seems  to  have  been  more  accurately  and  legally 
defined  than  in  Greece.  The  character  of  a  boepes, 
t.  «.  a  person  connected  with  a  Roman  by  ties  of 
hospitality,  was  deemed  eren  more  sacred,  and  to 
have  greater  claims  upon  the  host,  than  that  of  a 
person  connected  by  blood  or  alBnity.  The  relation 
of  a  hospes  to  his  Roman  friend  was  next  in  im- 
portance to  that  of  a  cliens.  (Oellins,  v.  13.)  Ao- 
cording  to  Massurios  Sabinos  (op.  6'e0unR,  /.  c.\  a 
hoapea  had  even  higher  claims  than  a  diens.  The 
obligations  which  the  connection  of  hospitality  wjth 
a  foreigner  imposed  upon  a  Roman  were  to  reeelTe 
in  his  house  his  hospes  when  tniTelling  (Lir.  zlii. 
]  ),  and  to  protect,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  repre> 
sent  him  as  his  patron  in  the  coats  of  jostice. 
(Cic  Ml  Q.  CaedL  Divin,  c.  20.)  Private  hospi- 
tality  thvs  gave  to  the  hospes  the  claims  npon  his 
host  which  the  client  had  on  his  patron,  bat  with- 
out any  degree  of  the  dependenee  implied  in  the 
clientda.  Private  hospitality  was  established  be- 
tween indiTidnab  by  mntnal  presents,  or  by  the 
mediation  of  a  third  person  (Serr.  ad  Aem.  iz. 
360),  and  hallowed  by  religion  ;  for  Jupiter  hospi- 
talis  was  thought  to  watch  orer  the  jus  hospitii,  aa 
Zens  zienios  did  with  the  Oreeks  (Cic  e.  Verr,  it. 
22,  ad  Qmud,  frai,  ii.  12,  pro  Deictar,  e\  and 
the  Tiolation  of  it  t«  as  as  great  a  crime  and  impiety 
at  Rome  as  in  Greece.  When  hospitality  was 
formed,  the  two  friends  used  to  divide  between 
themselves  a  tessera  hospitalis  (Plant  Pom.  t.  2. 87, 
&c),  by  which,  afterwards,  they  themselves  or  their 
descendants — for  the  connection  was  hereditary  as 
in  Greece  —  might  recognise  one  another.  From 
an  expression  in  Plantus  {deum  kotpitaiem  ae  tWBe- 
ram  mecum  /era.  Pom.  y.  1 .  25)  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  this  tessera  bore  the  image  of  Jupitor 
hospitalis.  Hospitality,  when  thus  once  establisned, 
could  not  be  dusoWed  except  by  a  formal  decla- 
lalion  {rmnntiatio^  Liy.  xzv.  18  ;  Cic.  im  Verr, 
ii.  36  X  and  in  this  case  the  tessera  hospitalis  was 
broken  to  pieces  (Plant  CXtM.  it  1.  27.)  Hos- 
pitality was  at  Rome  never  exercised  in  that  in- 
discriminate manner  as  in  the  heroic  age  of  Greece, 
but  the  custom  of  observing  the  laws  of  hospitality 
vras  probably  common  to  all  the  nations  of  Italy. 
(Aelian.  F.  H,  iv.  1  ;  Liy.  LI.)  In  many  cases 
it  was  exercised  without  any  formal  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  it  was  deemed  an  honour- 
able duty  to  receive  distinguished  guests  into  the 
house.     (Cic  <ls  Qf  ii  18,  pro  Bote.  Am.  6.) 

Public  hospitality  seems  likewise  to  have  ex- 
isted at  a  yery  eariy  period  among  the  nations  of 
Italy,  and  the  foedus  hospitii  mentioned  in  Livy 
(i.  9)  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  hospitium  publicum.  But  the 
first  direct  mention  of  public  hospitality  being  esta- 
blished between  Rome  and  another  city,  is  after 
the  Gauls  had  departed  fnm  Rome,  when  it  was 
decreed  that  Caere  should  be  rewarded  for  its  good 
services  by  the  establishment  of  public  hospitality 
between  the  two  cities.  (Liv.  y.  60.)  The  public 
hospitality  after  the  vmrwith  the  Gauls  gave  to 
the  CaeritGS  the  right  of  isopolity  with  Rome,  that 
ia,  the  ciritas  without  the  suffngium  and  the  ho- 
norea.  [CiviTia ;  Colonii.]  In  the  hiter  times  of 
the  republic  we  no  longer  find  public  hospitality  es- 
tablished between  Rome  and  a  foreign  state  ;  but  a 
relation  which  amounted  to  the  same  thing  was 
introduced  in  its  stead,  that  is,  towns  were  nised 
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to  the  rank  of  municipia  (Liv.  yiii.  \i\  and  thus 
obtained  the  civitas  without  the  suffragiiun  and  the 
honores ;  and  when  a  town  was  desirous  of  form- 
ing a  similar  rebtion  with  Rome,  it  entered  into 
clientela  to  some  distinguished  Roman,  who  then 
acted  as  patron  of  the  client- town.  But  the  custom 
of  granting  the  honour  of  hospes  poblicus  to  a  dis- 
tinguished foreigner  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
seems  to  have  existed  down  to  the  end  of  the  re- 
public (Liv.  i.  45,  y.  28,  xxxyiL  54.)  Whether 
such  a  public  hospes  undertook  the  same  duties  to- 
vraids  Roman  citizens,  as  the  Greek  proxenus,  ia 
uncertain  ;  but  his  privileges  were  tne  same  aa 
those  of  a  mnniceps,  that  is,  he  had  the  civitas.  but 
not  the  suffragium  nor  the  honores.  Public  hos- 
pitality was,  like  the  hospitium  privatum,  hereditary 
m  the  fiunily  of  the  person  to  whom  it  had  been 
granted.  (Diod.  Sic.  xiy.  93.)  The  honour  of 
public  hospes  was  sometimes  also  conferred  upon  a 
distinguished  Roman  by  a  foreign  state.  (Bockh, 
Corp.  Imterip.  yoL  L  n.  1331  ;  Cic./yro  Baib.  18,  e. 
Verr.  iy.  65.  Compare  Niebuhr,  HtMt.  tf  Bome^ 
yol  ii.  p.  58 ;  Walter,  Gmek  det  Bom.  BedU»^  p.  54, 
&c  ;  Gtfttling,  GonA.  der  Bom,  Staattv.  p.  216, 
Ac.)  [L.S.] 

HO'STIA.  [SACftiricitnc.] 
HOSTIS.  [HoarmvM  ;  PoarLiMiKfUM.] 
HYACrNTHIA  (TairMia),  a  great  national 
festival,  celebrated  every  year  at  Amydae  by 
the  Amyclaeans  and  Spartans.  The  ancient  writers 
who  mention  this  festival  do  not  agree  in  the 
name  of  the  divinity  in  whose  honour  it  was  held : 
some  say  that  it  was  the  Aroyclaean  or  the  C^- 
neian  Apollo,  others  that  it  was  the  Amyclaean 
hero,  Ilyacinthus:  a  third  and  more  probable 
statement  assigns  the  festival  to  the  Amyclaean 
Apollo  and  Hyacinthus  together.  This  Amyclaean 
Apollo,  however,  with  whom  Hyacinthus  was 
assimilated  in  later  times,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Apollo,  the  national  divinity  of  the  Dorians. 
(Mttller,  Orehom.  p.  327,  Dw.  ii.  8.  §  15.)  The 
featival  vros  called  after  the  yonthfril  hero  Hyacm- 
thus,  who  evidently  deriyed  his  name  from  the 
flower  hyacinth  (the  emblem  of  death  among  the 
ancient  Greeks),  and  whom  Apollo  accidentally 
strack  dead  with  a  quoit  The  Hyacinthia  lasted 
for  three  days,  and  began  on  the  longest  day  of 
the  Spartan  month  Hecatombens  (the  Attic  Heca- 
tombaeon,  Hesych.  s.  v.  *£«oTo^c^f  :  Manso, 
Sparta,  iii.  2.  p.  201),  at  the  time  when  the  tender 
flowers  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  drooped 
their  langfuid  heads.  On  the  first  and  hut  day  of 
the  Hyacinthia  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  dead, 
and  the  death  of  Hyachithus  was  hunented. 
During  these  two  days  nobody  wore  any  garlands 
at  the  repasts,  nor  took  bread,  but  only  cStet  and 
similar  things,  and  no  paeans  were  sung  in  praise 
of  Apollo  ;  and  when  the  solenm  repasts  were  over, 
every  body  went  home  in  the  greatest  quiet  and 
order.  This  serious  and  melancholy  character  was 
foreign  to  all  the  other  festivals  of  Apollo.  The 
second  day,  howeyer,  was  wholly  spent  in  public 
rejoicings  and  amusements.  Amyclae  was  visited 
by  numbers  of  stiangers  (irar^yvpis  it^i6Xoyos  koX 
firyd\ii\  and  boys  pkyed  the  citbara  or  sang  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  and  celebrated  in 
anapaestic  metres  the  praise  of  Apollo,  while  others, 
in  splendid  attire,  performed  a  horse-race  in  the 
theatre.  This  horse-race  is  probably  the  ieyAt^ 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (vl  p.  278).  After  this  race 
there  followed  a  number  of  choruses  of  youths 
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condueted  by  a  x«pmi^'  (^o-  A^^ttiL  2.  IT),  in 
which  some  of  their  national  loiigi  {hrix^ipuL 
voi^/iora)  were  nuig.  During  the  lonn  of  theae 
chonuet  dancers  performed  tome  of  the  ancient 
and  limple  moTementa  with  the  accompaniment  of 
llie  flute  and  the  long.  The  Spartan  and  Amy- 
daean  maidens,  after  thia,  riding  in  chariots  made 
of  wicker-woik  (Mb«0^),  and  splendidly  adorned, 
performed  a  beantiful  procession.  Nnmerous  sacri- 
fices were  also  offered  on  this  day,  and  the  citixens 
kept  open  house  for  their  friends  and  relations ;  and 
even  daves  were  allowed  to  enjoy  themseWes. 
(Didymos,  ap.  Atken,  ij.  p.  139.)  One  of  the  fii- 
vonrite  meals  on  this  occasion  was  called  icerir, 
and  is  described  by  Molpis  (c^  Atkem,  ir.  p.  140) 
as  consisting  of  cake,  bread,  meat,  raw  herba,  broth, 
figs,  dessert,  and  the  seeds  of  lupine.  Some  ancient 
writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Hyadnthia,  apply 
to  the  whole  festiyal  such  epitheta  as  can  only  be 
used  in  regard  to  the  second  day ;  for  instance, 
when  they  call  it  a  merry  or  joyful  solemnity. 
Macrobius  (SaiurH.  ill)  sUtes  that  the  Amydae- 
ans  wore  chaplets  of  ivy  at  the  Hyacinthia,  which 
can  only  be  tms  if  it  be  understood  of  the  second 
day.  The  incorrectness  of  these  writers  is  how- 
ever in  some  degree  excused  by  the  fiut,  that  the 
second  day  formed  the  principsi  part  of  the  festiye 
season,  as  appears  from  the  description  of  Didy- 
mua,  and  as  may  also  be  inferred  from  Xenophon 
iHelltm.  !▼.  5.  §  11  ;  compare  Aye$iL  2.  17),  who 
makes  the  paean  the  principal  part  of  the  Hya- 
dnthia. The  great  importance  attached  to  this 
festival  by  the  Amydaesns  and  Lacedaemonians 
is  seen  from  the  frict,  that  the  Amydaeans,  even 
when  they  had  taken  the  field  against  an  enemy, 
always  returned  home  on  the  approach  of  the 
season  of  the  Hyacinthia,  that  they  might  not  be 
obliged  to  neglect  its  celebration  (Xen.  Helltm,  vt. 
5.  §  U  ;  Pans.  iii.  10.  §  1),  and  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians on  one  occasion  conduded  a  truce  of  forty 
days  with  the  town  of  Eiia,  merdy  to  be  able  to 
return  home  and  cdebrate  the  national  festival 
(Paus.  iv.  19.  §  3) ;  and  that  in  a  treaty  with 
Sparta,  B.C.  421,  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  show 
their  good-will  towards  Sparta,  promised  evoy 
year  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  Hyacinthia. 
(Thucyd.  V.  23.)  [L.S.] 

HY'ALUS.    [ViTBUM.] 

HYBREOS  GRAPHE(»f»«e»»7p«^).  This 
action  was  the  prindpal  remedy  prescribed  by  the 
Attic  hiw  for  wanton  and  contumdious  injury  to 
the  person,  whether  in  the  nature  of  indecent  (8t* 
alayipovpyias)  or  other  assaults  (Siik  TKriyAv).  If 
the  offence  were  of  the  former  kind,  it  would  al- 
ways be  available  when  the  sufferer  was  a  minor 
of  either  sex  (for  the  consent  of  the  infant  was 
immaterial),  or  when  an  adult  female  was  forcibly 
violated :  and  this  proteciimi  was  extended  to  all 
conditions  of  life,  whether  bond  or  fn».  (Dem.  e. 
Jlfeiii.  p.529. 15.)  The  legal  representative  (k^osX 
however,  of  such  perM>n  might,  if  he  pleased,  con- 
sidpT  the  injury  as  a  private  rather  tnan  a  public 
wrong,  and  sue  for  damages  in  a  civil  action. 
[BiAioN  DiKB.]  With  respect  to  common  as- 
saults, a  prosecution  of  this  kind  seems  to  have 
been  allowable  only  when  the  object  of  a  wanton 
attack  was  a  free  person  (Aristot  Rket.  ii.  24),  as 
the  essence  lay  in  its  contumely,  and  a  slave  could 
incur  no  degradatton  by  receiving  a  blow,  though 
the  injury,  if  dight,  might  entitle  the  master  to 
ncover  damages  for  the  battery  (oiicia),  or,  if 
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serious,  for  the  loss  of  bis  servioes  [Blabks  Dm  J 
in  a  private  lawsnit  (Mder,  AU,  Proe.  p.  326.) 
These  two  last-mentioned  actions  might  also  be  re- 
sorted to  by  a  free  dtisen  when  simUariy  ontraged 
in  bis  own  person,  if  he  were  more  desirous  of  ob- 
taining compensation  for  the  wrong,  than  the  mere 
punishment  of  the  wrongdoer,  as  the  penal^  ib- 
curred  by  the  defendant  in  the  public  piooecntion 
accrued  to  the  state  and  not  to  the  plaintiffi.  A 
fine  also  of  a  thousand  drachmae,  forfeited  by  the 
prosecutor  upon  his  relinquishing  his  suitor  foiling 
to  obtain  the  votes  of  a  fifth  of  the  dicasta,  may 
have  contributed  to  render  causes  of  this  kind  less 
frequent,  and  partly  aoooont  for  the  ciitnmstance 
that  there  are  no  speeches  extant  upon  this  subject. 
If,  however,  the  case  for  the  prosecution  was  both 
strong  and  dear,  the  redress  afii»ded  by  the  public 
action  was  prompt  and  efficient.  Beudes  the  In- 
timate protectors  of  women  and  children,  any 
Athenian  dtisen  in  the  ei\joyment  of  his  full  fran- 
chise might  volunteer  an  aoensation :  the  decfair- 
ation  was  laid  before  the  thesmothetae,  who,  ex* 
cept  it  were  hindered  by  extraordinary  public  busi- 
ness were  bound  not  to  defer  the  trial  before  the 
Hdiaea  beyond  a  month.  The  severity  of  the 
sentence  extended  to  confiscation  or  death  ;  and  if 
the  latter  were  awarded,  the  criminal  was  executed 
on  the  same  day :  if  a  fine  were  imposed  upon  him 
he  was  allowed  but  eleven  days  for  its  payment, 
and,  if  the  object  of  his  assault  were  a  free  person, 
he  vras  imprisoned  till  the  daim  of  the  state  was 
liquidated.  (Dem.  L  &  ;  Aeschin.  e.  Timartk,  a 
41.)  [J.&M.] 

HYDRA'LETA.    [Mola.] 

HYDRAULA  (M^Aifr),  an  ctganist  Ac- 
cording  to  an  anthor  quoted  by  Athcnaeus  (ir.  75  ; 
compare  Plin.  ff,  N,  viL  38),  the  first  organist 
was  Ctedbins  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  about  a.  c. 
200.  He  evidently  took  the  idea  of  his  oipn 
from  the  SrniNx  or  Pandean  pipes,  a  musical 
instrument  of  the  highest  antiqui^  among  the 
Greeks.  His  object  being  to  employ  a  row  of 
pipes  of  great  size,  and  capabl^of  emitting  the 
most  powerful  as  well  as  the  softest  sounds,  he  con- 
trived the  means  of  adapting  keys  with  levers 
(^«rf  o'lcoi),  and  with  perforated  sliders  (miyiara), 
to  open  and  shut  the  months  of  the  pipes  (ykucci- 
KOfui\  a  supply  of  wind  being  obtamed,  without 
intermisdon,  by  bellows,  in  which  the  pressure  of 
water  performed  the  same  pvt  which  is  fulfilled  in 
the  modem  organ  by  a  weight  On  this  account 
the  instrument  invented  by  Ctesibius  was  called 
the  water-organ  (95pavXir,  Athen.  L  e,  ;  M^cwAi- 
Khv6pydyor,  Hero,  SpfiriL;  ^nadiea  ntaekmoy 
Vitmv.  X.  13  ;  Schneider,  ad  loe.;  Drieberg,  dis 
fmeum,  Erfindumgem  der  Cfrieeken^  ppi  51^—61 ; 
kydnadmi,  Plin.  H.  AT.  ix.  8  ;  Ck.  7\uc  iiL  18). 
lU  pipes  were  partly  of  bronxe  (xoAjrctJ^  ^^ 
Jul.  Imp.  in  Bmnck^s  AnaL  iL  403  ;  tegfu  oeao, 
CUud.  d$  MalL  Tkeod.  C(m$.  316),  and  parUy  of 
reed.  The  number  of  iu  stops,  and  consequently  of 
its  rows  of  pipes,  varied  from  one  to  eight  (Vitruv. 
/.  &),  so  that  Tertullian  {de  Ammo,  14)  describes 
it  with  reason  as  an  exceedingly  complicated  in- 
strument. It  continued  in  use  so  late  as  the  ninth 
century  of  our  era :  in  the  year  826,  a  water-organ 
was  erected  by  a  Venetian  in  the  churdi  of  Aquis- 
granum,  the  modem  Aix-la-Chapdlew  (Qoix, 
Afunsier-kircke  in  Aaekm^  p.  14.) 

The  organ  was  well  adapted  to  gratify  the  Ro- 
man people  in  the  splendid  entertainments  psonded 
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Ibr  them  by  the  emperon  and  other  opolent  per- 
sona. Nero  was  Yery  canous  about  organs,  both 
in  regard  to  their  musical  effect  and  their  mecha- 
nism. (Soeton.  Ner.  A 1 .  54.)  A  oontoraiate  eotn 
of  this  emperor,  in  the  British  Moscvb  (see  wood- 
cat),  shows  an  oigan  with  a  sprig  of  Uorel  on  one 
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side,  and  s  man  standing  on  the  other,  mho  may 
bare  been  ricterioos  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  cir- 
cus or  the  amphitheatre.  It  is  probable  that  these 
medals  were  bestowed  open  snch  rictors,  and  that 
the  organ  was  impressed  npon  them  oo  accoont  of 
its  introdnctioo  on  mch  occasions.  (HaTercamp,  iU 
Nwm.  emiomiaiU ;  Rasche,  Lm.  Univ.  Bei  Ararat, 
s.  c  HydraMHnm  Ituirmmemitim,)  The  general  form 
of  the  organ  is  also  dearly  exhibited  in  a  poem 
by  PaUiihu  Porphyrms  Optatianos,  describing  the 
instroment,  and  composed  of  verses  to  constructed 
as  to  show  both  the  lower  part  which  contained 
the  bellows,  the  wind-chest  which  lay  upon  it,  and 
over  this  the  tow  of  Q6  pipes.  These  are  wpre- 
sented  by  26  lines,  wbicn  increase  in  length  each 
by  one  letter,  until  the  last  line  is  twice  as  long 
as  the  ibst.  (Wemsdorf;  Podat  Ltd,  Mm.  toL  ii. 
pp.394— 418.)  [J.Y.] 

HYDRAU'LICA        MA'CHINA.       [Hy- 

DHAULA.] 

HYDRAULUS  [Hydbaitla.] 

H  Y'DRIA  (6M«).     [SrruLA.] 

HYDRIAPHO'RIA(»fNa^a)wasoneofthe 
serriccs  which  aliens  (jidrotitoi)  residing  at  Athens 
had  to  perform  to  the  Athenians  at  the  Panathenaea, 
and  by  which  it  was  probably  only  intended  to  im- 
press upon  them  the  recollection  that  they  were 
mere  aliens  and  not  citiiens.  The  hydriaphoria  was 
performed  only  by  the  witos  of  aliens  (Pollux,  iii 
55) ;  whereas  their  daughters  had  on  the  lame  oc- 
casion to  perform  the  ciuaBiii^>opia  (the  carrying  of 
parasols)  to  the  Athenian  maidens,  and  their  hus- 
bands the  vimpn^opia  (the  carrying  of  yeesels, 
see  Aelian,  V.  /f.  yL  1,  with  Perizonius  ;  Harpo- 
crat  «.  e.  Sico^'^^opoi).  It  is  dear  from  the  words 
of  Aelian  that  these  humiliating  lenrices  were  not 
demanded  of  the  aliens  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  but 
that  they  were  introduced  at  a  later  period.  (Pe- 
titns,  Leff,  AU.  p.  95.)  The  hydriaphoria  was 
the  carrying  of  a  Tessel  with  water  (68p«a,  Ari- 
stoph.  Eedeg,  788),  which  •enrioe  the  married  alien 
women  had  to  perform  to  the  married  part  of  the 
female  dtixens  of  Athens,  when  they  walked  to  the 
temple  of  Athena  in  the  great  procession  at  the 
Panathenaea.  (Compare  Meursnis,  PtmathMaetk, 
G.21.)  [L.8.] 

HYDROMELI.     [Vinum.] 

H  YIX>'RIorHYLEO'RI  (6A»po(,eAni#poO,are 
aaid  by  Hesychius  («. «.)  to  haye  bean  officers  who 


had  the  snpCTintendenoe  of  forests  (8Xi|y  frnkiffwrn^t 
compare  Suidas,  «.  r.).  Aristotle  {PoUt,  rl  5), 
who  diyides  all  public  officers  into  three  classes 
(Apx«^  ^i^Aifrai,  and  iwiiprnu)^  reckons  the 
ikmpoi  among  the  hntuKirrmL,  and  says  that  by 
some  they  were  called  iyfot4ftM.  They  seem  to 
haYe  been  a  kind  of  police  for  the  protection  of 
the  forests,  simibv  to  the  German  /onler.  But 
the  exact  nature  of  their  office,  or  the  Greek 
states  where  it  existed,  are  unknown.      [L.S.] 

HYPAETHRUS.    [Temfujh.] 

HYPASPISTAE  {^waewurrul).  [Exercitus, 
p.  488,  b.] 

HYPFRETES  (6*i|p^r).  This  word  is  de- 
rived from  ip4^am,  ip4ms^  and  therefore  originally 
si^ifies  a  rower ;  but  m  later  times  the  word  was, 
with  the  exception  of  the  soldien  or  marines,  ap- 
plied to  the  woole  body  of  persons  who  performed 
any  service  in  a  vessel  (Thucyd.  vl  81,  with 
G&ller'B  note  ;  Demosth.  e.  Pol^.  pp.  1214, 1216, 
&C. ;  Polyb.  V.  1 09.)  In  a  still  wider  sense  &nn^ 
4nis  was  applied  to  any  person  who  acted  as  the 
assistant  of  another,  and  performed  manual  labour 
for  him,  whether  in  lacred  or  profisae  things  (Pol- 
lux, L  1,  16,  viiL  10),  whence  the  word  is  some- 
times used  as  synonymous  with  shive.  (Clitarehna, 
a/K  Atkm.  vi.  p.  267  ;  compare  Pollux,  vii.  8.  2  ; 
Hesych.  s.  v.)  Hence  alio  the  name  ^siyrfri  was 
tometiroes  given  to  those  men  by  whom  the  hopli- 
tae  were  accompanied  when  they  took  die  field, 
and  who  carried  the  luggage,  the  provisions,  and 
the  shield  of  the  hoplites.  (Xen.  (yrip,  iL  I.  g  31.) 
The  more  common  name  for  this  servant  of  the 
lioplites  was  yaeu^^epet. 

At  Athens  the  name  Any^^t,  or  the  abstract 
^wiiptcia^  teems  to  have  been  applied  to  a  whole 
class  of  officers  Aristotle  (PoUL  vi.  5)  divides  all 
public  offices  into  'three  classes,  iipx^  o'  magis- 
tracies, ^i/UXeioi  or  administrations,  and  bmiptfftm 
or  serrioes.  Now  all  public  officers  at  Athens,  in 
for  as  they  were  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  or  the  executors  of  its  will,  were  appointed 
by  the  people  itself  or  by  the  senate  ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  eome  subaltern  military  officers, 
we  never  find  that  one  public  officer  was  appomted 
by  another.  A  public  officer,  therefore,  when  he 
appointed  another  persen  to  perform  the  lower  or 
more  mechanical  parts  of  his  office,  could  not  raise 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  public  officer,  but  merdy 
engaged  him  as  a  servant  (^infp^r),  and  on  his 
own  responsibility.  These  ^intp^oi,  therefore, 
were  not  public  officers,  properiy  speaking,  but 
only  in  as  for  as  they  took  a  part  in  the  functions 
of  such  officers.  The  original  and  characteristic 
difierenee  between  them  and  real  public  officers 
was,  that  the  former  received  lalaries,  while  the 
latter  had  none.  Among  the  Anyp^oi  were  reckoned 
the  lower  dasses  of  icribes  [Grammatbus],  he- 
ralds, messengers,  the  ministers  of  the  Eleven,  and 
others.  This  class  of  persons,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, did  not  enjoy  any  high  degree  oi  estimation 
at  Athens  (Pollux,  vi  81 ),  and  firora  Aristotle 
(PoUL  iv.  12)  it  is  dear  that  they  were  not  always 
Athenian  dtizens,  but  sometimes  slaves.     [L.  S.] 

HYPEROON  (6rffp^r).  [Don us,  p.  426,  a.] 

HYPOBOLES  ORAPHE  (6ro«oAjff  ypa^). 
Of  this  action  we  learn  from  the  Lex  Rhet  that 
it  vras  one  of  the  many  institutions  calculated  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  Attic  descent,  and  preferred 
against  persons  ruspected  of  having  been  svippoei- 
titious  children.    If  this  foct  was  establish'. d  at  th^ 
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trial,  the  pretended  citizen  waa  reduced  to  ilaverj, 
and  hia  property  confiscated.  [J.  S.  M.] 

HYPOCAUSTUM.  [Balneai,  p.  192,  b.] 
H  YPOCOSME'TAE  ( ^ojcoo-/iirraf),frequently 
occur  in  Athenian  inscripticnu  of  the  time  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  assistants  of  the  Kovfoirfis^  who 
at*  that  period  was  the  chief  officer  who  regulated 
the  exercises  of  the.Oymnasinm.  (Krause,  Gym- 
nastik  imd  AgonitHk,  yoI.  i.  p.  212,  &c) 

HYPO'CRITES  {{uroKptrfis),     [Histrio.] 
HYPODE'MA  {OwoBiifui),     [Calceus.] 
HYPOGE'UM.     [FuNus,  p.  661,  a.] 
HYPOGRAMMATEUS      {inroypofitiart^s). 
[Gramma  TBUS.] 
HYPO'GRAPHIS.     [Pictura,  No.  VI.] 
HYPOMEI'ONES  (^ofuiwts),   [Homobi]. 
HYPOMO'SIA  (dro/uxrla).     [Diaktbtab  ; 

DiKB.] 

HYPO'NOMUS.      [EMI88ARIUM.] 

HYPORCHE'MA  {MpxnH^^  was  a  lirely 
kind  of  mimic  dance  which  accompanied  the  songs 
used  in  the  worship  of  Apollo,  especially  among  the 
Dorians.  It  was  performed  by  men  and  women. 
(A then.  xvf.  p.  631.)  A  chorus  of  singers  at  the 
festivals  of  Apollo  usually  danced  around  the  altar, 
while  seyeral  other  persons  were  appomted  to  ac- 
company the  action  of  the  song  with  an  appropriate 
mimic  perfonnance  {inropx^^^^^)»  The  hypor- 
chema  was  thus  a  lyric  dance,  and  often  passed 
into  the  playfxd  and  comic,  whence  Athenaens 
(xiv.  p.  630,  &c)  compares  it  with  the  oordaz  of 
comedy.  It  had,  according  to  the  supposition  of 
Af  Uller,  like  all  the  music  and  poetry  of  the  Dorians, 
originated  in  Crete,  but  was  at  an  eariy  period  in- 
troduced in  the  island  of  Delos,  where  it  seems  to 
have  continued  to  be  performed  down  to  the  time 
of  Lttcian.  (A then.  L  p.  15  ;  Lucian,  de  SaliaL 
16  ;  compare  MUlIer,  Dor,  iL  B.  §  14.)  A  similar 
kind  of  dance  was  the  yipavoi^  which  Theseus  on 
his  return  from  Crete  was  said  to  have  performed 
in  Delos,  and  which  was  customary  in  this  island 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch.  (Thsa,  21.)  The 
leader  of  this  dance  was  called  ytpayouXxSt, 
(Hesych,  t.  v,)  It  was  performed  with  blows,  and 
with  various  turnings  and  windings  (4p  pv$fA^ 
wtpitkl^^u  irol  &rc\t|«it  ix'*'^^)^  luid  was  said  to 
be  an  imitation  of  the  windings  of  the  Cretan 
labyrinth.  When  the  chorus  was  at  rest,  it  formed 
a  semicircle,  with  leaders  at  the  two  wings.  (Pol- 
lux, i  v.  101.) 

The  poems  or  songs  which  were  accompanied  by 
the  hyporchem  were  likewise  called  hypcnchemata. 
The  first  poet  to  whom  such  poems  are  ascribed 
was  Thaletns :  their  character  must  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  plajrfulness  of  the  dance  which 
bore  the  same  name,  and  by  which  they  were  ac- 
companied. The  fragments  of  the  hyporchemata 
of  Pindar  confirm  this  supposition,  for  their  rhythms 
are  peculiarly  light,  and  have  a  very  imitative 
and  graphic  character.  (Bockh,  de  Afeir,  Find, 
p.  201,  &c.,  and  p.  270.)  These  characteristics 
must  have  existed  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  the 
hyporchematic  songs  of  Thaletas.  (MiiUer,  Hist. 
of  Greek  Lit.  I  p.  23,  &c. ;  compare  with  p.  160, 
&c.)  [L.S.] 

HYPOSCE'NIUM.    [Thbatrum.] 

HYPOTHECA-     [Pionua] 

HYPOTHECA'RIA  ACTIO.     [Pignur.] 

HYPOTRACHE'LIUM.  [Columna,  p. 
325,  a.] 

HYSPLENX  (5<nrXiry|).    [Stadium,] 
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L  J. 

JACULATO'RES.  [EzBRCirnSi  p.  503»  a.] 

JA'CULUM.     [Hasta.] 

JA'NITOR.     [Janua.] 

JA'NUA  (d^),  a  door.  Besides  bemg  appli- 
cable to  the  doors  of  apartments  in  the  interior  of 
a  house,  which  were  properly  called  otlia  (Isid. 
OHff,  XV.  7  ;  Viiv.  Aen,  vi.  43.  81),  this  term  more 
especially  denoted  the  first  entrance  into  the  house, 
t.  a.  the  front  or  street  door,  which  was  also  called 
antieum  (Festns, «.  r.),  and  in  Greek  ^^paaAKfios^ 
aifAffo,  a&Aiof,  avAia  {Od,  zxiii.  19  ;  Pind.  Nam. 
i.  19 ;  Menand.  p.  87,  ed.  Mein.  ;  Harpocnitian, 
«.  9. ;  Theophr.  dor.  18  ;  Theocrit.  xv.  43  ; 
Chant  L  2  ;  Herodiaa,  ii*  IX  The  houses  of  the 
Romans  commonly  had  a  back-door,  called  /wsft- 
cam,  postiooy  or  ptaticula  (Festus,  a  v. ;  Hor.  EpiaL 
L  5.  31  ;  Plant  Mod.  ill  3.  27  ;  Sueton.  Clawd. 
18),  and  in  Greek  wapdBvpa  dim.  -uapoB^ww, 
Cicero  {pod.  Red.  6)  also  calls  it  pmwdolhyrom^ 
^  the  fiilse  door,**  in  contiadistinetion  to  janua,  the 
front  door ;  and,  because  it  ofien  led  into  the 
garden  of  the  house  (Plant  Stick.  iiL  1. 40 — 44), 
it  was  called  the  garden-door  (mprflUo,  Hermip.  op, 
Athen.  xv.  6). 

The  door-way,  when  complete,  consisted  of  four 
indispensable  parts,  the  threshold,  or  sill ;  the 
lintel  ;  and  the  two  jambs. 

The  threshold  (^rmm,  /3i|A^r,  oSSos)  was  the  ob- 
ject of  superstitious  reverence,  and  it  was  thought 
unfortunate  to  tread  on  it  with  the  left  foot  On 
this  account  the  steps  leading  into  a  temple  were 
of  an  uneven  number,  because  the  worshipper, 
after  placing  his  right  foot  on  the  bottom  step, 
would  then  phice  the  same  foot  on  the  threshold 
also.  ( Vitruv.  iiL  4.)  Of  this  an  example  is  pre- 
sented in  the  woodcut,  p.  97. 

The  lintel  (^^nwaivm.  Cat  de  Re  Rmt.  14  ; 
eupercilium^  Vitruv.  iv.  6)  was  also  called  limen 
(Juv.  vL  227),  and  more  specifically  limem  empermm^ 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  sill,  which  was  called 
limen  in^rum.  (Plant  Merc  v.  1.  1.)  Being  de- 
signed to  support  a  superinciunbent  weight,  it  was 
geuemlly  a  single  piece,  either  of  wood  or  stone. 
Hence  those  lintels,  which  still  remain  in  ancient 
buildings,  astonish  us  by  their  great  length.  In 
laige  and  splendid  edifices  the  jambs  or  door-posts 
(poeteej  aroBiun)  were  made  to  oonveige  towards 
the  top,  according  to  certain  rules,  which  are  given 
by  Vitruvius  (/.  c).  In  describing  the  construc- 
tion of  temples  he  calls  them  aniepagmeniioh,  the 
propriety  of  which  term  may  be  understood  from 
the  ground-pUn  of  the  door  at  p.  241,  where  the 
hinges  are  seen  to  be  behind  the  jambs.  This 
plan  may  also  serve  to  show  whiat  Theocritus 
means  by  the  hoUow  door-posts  {crctBi»k  jcoiXa 
dvpdonf^  Idyll,  xxiv.  15).  In  the  Augustan  i^^e 
it  was  feshionable  to  inlay  the  posts  with  tortoise- 
shell.  (Virg.  Geoiy.  ii.  463.)  Although  the  jamb 
was  sometimes  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the 
lintel,  it  was  made  of  a  single  stone  even  in  the 
largest  edifices.  A  very  striking  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  the  height  of  these  door-ways,  as  weU  as 
by  their  costly  decorations,  beautiful  materials,  and 
tasteful  proportions. 

The  door  in  the  front  of  a  temple,  as  it  reached 
nearly  to  the  ceiling,  allowed  the  worshippen  to 
view  from  without  the  entire  statue  of  the  divinity. 
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and  to  obseire  the  rites  perfanned  before  it. 
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Also 


the  whole  light  of  the  building  wh  commonly  ad- 
mitted through  the  same  aperture.  These  circum- 
stances are  illustrated  in  the  acoonpanying  wood- 
cut, showing  the  front  of  a  small  temple  of  Jupiter, 


taken  from  a  bas-relief.  (Afon,  Matt.  yoI  iii.  Tab, 
39.)  The  terra  antepagmaUum^  which  has  been 
already  explained^  and  which  was  applied  to  the  lin- 
tel as  well  as  the  jambs  {amtepagmentum  mperius^ 
VitruT.  ir.  6.  §  1),  implies,  that  the  doors  opened  in- 
wards. This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  same  woodcut, 
and  is  found  to  be  the  construction  of  all  ancient 
buildings  at  Pompeii  and  other  places.  In  some 
of  these  buildings,  as  for  example,  in  that  called 
**■  the  house  of  the  tragic  poet,**  even  the  marble 
threshold  rises  about  an  inch  higher  than  the  bot- 
tom of  the  door  (OelPs  Pompekma^  2nd  Ser.  vol.  i. 
p.  144),  so  that  the  door  was  in  every  part  behind 
the  door-case.  Afier  the  time  of  Hippias  the 
street-doors  were  not  permitted  to  open  outwardly 
at  Athens  (Booker,  Charikles^  vol  L  pp.  189,  200); 
and  hence  iw^vvu  meant  to  open  the  door  on 
coming  in,  and  hrunriarair$ai  or  4^\K6<raff0u  to 
shut  it  on  going  out  In  a  single  instance  only 
were  the  doors  allowed  to  open  outwardly  at  Rome ; 
an  exception  was  made  ns  a  special  privilege  in 
honour  of  M.  Valerius  PublicoU.  (Schneider,  im 
Vilruv.  iv.  6.  §  6.) 

The  lintel  of  the  oblong  door-case  was  in  all 
large  and  splendid  buildings,  such  as  the  great 
U^mples,  surmounted  either  by  an  architrave  and 
cornice,  or  by  a  cornice  only.  As  this  is  not 
shown  in  the  bas-relief  above  introduced,  an  actual 
door-way,  viz.,  that  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  at 
Coia,  is  here  added.  Above  the  lintel  is  an  archi- 
trave with  a  Latin  inscription  upon  it,  and  above 
this  a  projecting  cornice  supported  on  each  side  by 
a  console,  which  reaches  to  a  level  with  the  bottom 
of  the  lintel.  The  top  of  the  cornice  {corona  summa, 
Vitruv.  iv.  6.  §  1)  coincided  in  height  with  the  tops 
of  the  capitals  of  the  columns  of  the  pmnaos,  so 
that  the  door- way,  with  its  superstructure,  was 
exactly  equal  in  height  to  the  columns  and  the 


Antak.  This  superstmciion  was  the  hyperthymm 
of  Vilruvius  (/.  c),  and  of  the  Greek  architect* 
whom  he  followed.  The  next  woodcut  shows  one  of 
the  two  consoles  which  support  the  cornice  of  a  beau- 
tiful Ionic  door- way  in  the  templ(>  of  Miner\'a  Polios 
at  Athens.  In  the  inscription  relating  to  the  build- 
ing of  that  temple,  which  is  now  in  the  KIgin  col- 
lection of  the  British  Museum,  the  object  here 
delineatea  is  called  dit  r^  OwtpdOp^,  Other 
Greek  names  for  it,  used  by  Vitruvius  (iv.  6.  §  4), 
areparofis  and  (tnam^  literally  a  •*  side-ear'*  and 
**  an  elbow.**  The  use  of  consoles,  or  trusses,  in 
this  situation  was  characteristic  of  the  Ionic  style 
of  architecture,  being  never  admitted  in  the  Doric 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Homer  (Od.  vii.  90), 
Hesiod  (Scui.  271),  and  Herodotus  (i.  179),  use 
the  term  imipdvpov^  or  its  diminutive  OwtpBvpioy^ 
to  include  the  lintel.  Upon  some  part  of  the  hyper- 
thymm  there  was  often  an  inscription,  recording 
the  date  and  occasion  of  the  erection,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  above  represented, 
or  else  merely  expressing  a  moral  sentiment,  like 
the  celebrated  **  Know  thyself**  upon  the  temple  at 
Delphi 

The  door  itself  was  called /oris  or  ri/ro,  and  in 
Greek  (Tov/j,  KAi<r£as,  or  bvp^pov.  These  words 
are  commonly  found  in  the  plural,  because  the  door- 
way of  every  building  of  the  least  importance  con- 
tained two  doors  folding  together,  as  in  all  the 
instances  already  referred  to.  When  foris  is  used 
in  the  singular,  we  may  observe  that  it  denotes  one 
of  the  folding-doors  only,  ns  in  the  phrase  foris 
crepuit,  which  occurs  repeatedly  in  Plautus,  and 
describes  the  creaking  of  a  single  valve,  opened 
alone  and  turning  on  its  pivots.  Even  the  internal 
doors  of  houses  were  bivalve  {(u  ll*s  Pompeinna^ 
2nd  Ser.  vol  i.  p.  166) ;  hence  we  read  of  **  the 
folding-doors  of  a  bed-chamber**  (fores  cubiculij 
Suet  Au{;.  82 ;  Q.  Curt  v.  6  ;  <rav(8<s  tZiipapviai^ 
Hom.  Oil.  xxiii.  42  ;  ttOKcu  8is-Aa7,  Soph.  Oed. 
Tyr.  1261).  But  in  every  case  each  of  the  two 
valves  was  wide  enough  to  allow  persons  to  pass 
through  without  opening    the   other  valve  also. 
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Even  each  ralre  was  sometimefl  doable,  to  as  to 
fold  like  our  window-shutten  (dupUees  oompUoa- 
biiempie^  Uid.  Orig,  xr.  7).  The  mode  of  attach- 
ing doon  to  the  door-way  is  explained  under  the 
article  Cardo. 

The  remaining  specimens  of  ancient  doors  are 
all  of  marble  or  of  bronze  ;  those  made  of  wood, 
which  was  by  far  the  most  common  materiaU  have 
perished.  The  door  of  a  tomb  at  Pompeii  (Maxois, 
Rmnet  d*  PompH,  toI.  I  pL  xix.  fig.  4)  is  made 
of  a  single  piece  of  marble,  including  the  pivots, 
which  were  encased  in  bronxc,  and  turned  in 
sockets  of  the  same  metal  It  is  3  feet  high,  2  feet 
9  inches  wide,  4}  inches  thick.  It  is  cut  m  front 
to  resemble  panels,  and  thus  to  approach  nearer 
to  the  appearance  of  a  common  wooden  door,  and 
it  was  fastened  by  a  lock,  traces  of  which  remain. 
The  beautifully  wrought  tombs  of  Asia  Minor 
and  other  eastern  countries  have  stone  doors, 
made  either  to  turn  on  pivots  or  to  slide  sideways 
in  grooves.  Doors  of  bronze  are  often  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers.  (Herod.  L  179  ;  Plin.  H.  N, 
xxxiv.  7.)  The  doors  of  a  supposed  temple  of 
Remus,  still  existing  at  Rome,  and  now  occupied 
as  a  Christian  church,  are  of  this  material  Mr. 
Donaldson  (Collection  o/Door-wayi  /rom  Aneknt 
BuildinpSy  London^  1833,  pi  21)  has  represented 
them  filling  up  the  lower  part  of  the  door- way  of 
the  temple  at  Cofs,  as  shown  in  the  last  woodcut, 
which  is  taken  from  him.  The  four  panels  are 
surrounded  by  rows  of  small  circles,  marking  the 
spots  on  which  were  fixed  rosettes  or  bosses,  simi- 
lar to  those  which  are  described  and  figured  in  the 
article  Bulla,  and  which  served  both  to  strengthen 
and  to  adorn  the  doors.  The  leaves  of  the  doors 
were  sometimes  overkud  with  gold,  which  was  an 
Eastern  practice,  as  we  see  from  the  doors  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem  (1  Kinffs,  vi.  32 — 
35)  ;  at  other  times  they  were  enriched  with  the 
most  exquisite  carving.  (Ovid.  MeL  viii  705  ;  Vixg. 
Oeoiy.  iii.  26,  Aen,  vi.  20^33. )  Those  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  at  Syracuse,  are  said  by  Cicero  (  Verr, 
iv.  56)  to  have  exceeded  all  others  in  the  curious 
and  beautiful  workmanship  executed  upon  them  in 
gold  and  ivoiy.  ^  It  is  incredible,^  says  he,  **  how 
many  Greeks  have  left  writings  descriptive  of  the 
el^^ce  of  these  valves.**  One  of  the  ornaments 
was  ^  a  most  beautiful  Gorgon*s  head  with  tresses 
of  snakes,**  probably  occupying  the  centre  of  a 
panel  In  addition  to  the  soilptures  upon  the 
valves  themselves,  the  finest  statues  were  some- 
times placed  beside  them,  probably  at  the  base  of 
the  antepagmenta,  as  in  the  magnificent  temple  of 
Juno  in  Samos.  (Cic  Verr.  i.  23.)  In  the 
fiincied  palace  of  Alcinous  (Od.  vil  83 — 94)  the 
door-case,  which  was  of  silver  with  a  threshold  of 
bronze,  included  folding -doors  of  guld  ;  whilst  dogs, 
wrought  in  gold  and  silver,  guarded  the  approach, 
|»t>bably  disposed  like  the  avenue  of  sphinxes  be- 
fore an  Egyptian  temple.  As  luxury  advanced 
among  the  Romans  metal  took  the  place  of  wood, 
even  in  the  doors  of  the  interior  of  a  house.  Hence 
the  Quaestor  Sp.  Carvilius  reproved  Camillus  for 
having  his  chamber  doors  covered  with  bronze 
{(Merata  odia^  Plin.  I.  c), 

A  lattice-work  is  to  be  observed  above  the 
bronze  doors  in  the  last  woodcut,  Mr.  Donaldson 
having  introduced  it  on  the  authority  more  espe- 
cially of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  where  the  upper 
part  of  the  door-way  is  filled  with  a  window  such 
as  that  here  repiesented.  Vitruvius  (iv.  6.  §  1)  calls 
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it  the  kypaeirmm^  and  his  language  implies  that  it 
was  commonly  used  in  temples. 

The  folding-doors  exhibited  in  the  last  woodent, 
instead  of  a  rebate  such  as  we  empby,  have  an  up- 
right bronze  pilaster  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
doOT-way,  so  as  to  cover  the  joining  of  the  valvea. 
The  fiutenings  of  the  door  (obufsCra,  Ovid.  Amor. 
I  6. 17  ;  obiee$)  commonly  consisted  in  a  bolt 
(pe$$tiUu  I  /idi^aXat^  Kctrox*^,  itXc<9^,  Ait. 
icXpBpow,  Soph.  Oed,  7>r.  1262,  1287,  1294) 
placed  at  the  base  of  each  /bria,  so  as  to  admit  <^ 
being  pushed  into  a  socket  made  in  the  sill  to  re- 
ceive It  (xwtf/ii^i'.  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  1261).  The 
Pompeian  door-ways  show  two  holes  correspood- 
ing  to  the  bolts  of  the  two  fores  (Oell,  Pomqteiama^ 
2nd  Ser.  vol.  I  p.  167)  ;  and  they  agree  with 
numerous  passages  which  mention  in  the  plural 
number  ^  the  bolts,**  or,  **  both  the  bolts  **  of  a  door. 
(Pkut  AtUmL  I  2.  26,  Oirv.  L  2.  60—70  ;  Soph. 
IL  ec  ;  CaUim.  m  ApoU.  6.) 

The  annexed  woodcut  shows  an  ancient  bolt 
preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.  (Mazois, 
Rmmee  de  PompH^  vol  L  part  2.  ^  viL) 


By  night,  the  front-door  of  the  honae  was  further 
secured  by  means  of  a  wooden  and  sometimes  an 
iron  bar  (ssro,  repagula^  fiox^-hs)  placed  across  it, 
and  inserted  into  sockets,  on  each  side  of  the  door- 
way. (Festus,  t,v.  Adterere;  Ovid.  Amor,  L  6. 
24--56.)  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the 
bar(r^y  ftoxA^yirafMl^^iy,  iyofioxAcvciy,  Eurip. 
Med,  1309)  in  order  to  open  the  door  (reserors). 
(Theophrast  Char.  18  ;  Plutarch,  Pdop.  p.  517, 
ed.  Steph. ;  Phmt  Cid.  iil  18  ;  Ovid.  MeL  v.  120.) 
Even  chamber-doors  were  secured  in  the  same 
manner  (Heliodor.  vl  p.  281,  ed.  Comm. ;  cuUetUi 
olmraiie  foribus^  Apul  Met.  ix.)  ;  and  here  also, 
in  case  of  need,  the  bar  was  employed  as  a  further 
security  in  addition  to  the  two  bolts  {nK^Bpa  avfi- 
»6patVovT€r  ti6x^ii^  Eurip.  Greet.  1546,  1566, 
Iph,  AuL  345,  Androm,  952).  To  fasten  the 
door  with  the  bolt  waajanuae  peseulum  obdere^  with 
the  hexjanuam  obeerare  (Ter.  Eun.  iil  5.  55,  iv. 
6.  26,  HeauL  ii.  3.  37).  At  Athens  a  jealous 
husband  sometimes  even  proceeded  to  seal  the  door 
of  the  women*8  apartment.      (Aristoph.  TUeam, 
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423  ;  Menttid.  pi  185,  ed.  Mein.)  nMdooroTa 
bed-duunber  wis  inniMimrt  covend  with  a  cmtain 
[Vblum]. 

In  tiM  Odjmej  (L  U%  ir.  802,  zxi  fi,  46— 
50)  we  find  mflBtion  of  n  oontiiTance  for  bolting  or 
unbolting  a  door  from  the  ontaidei  which  consbtcd 
in  » Ifthwn  thong  (Ifda)  inaerted  throogh  n  hole 
in  the  door,  and  b j  mfnno  of  a  loop,  ring,  or  hook 
(xKUt,  sAiitr),  which  was  the  origin  of  keyi,  eafin- 
ble  of  laying  hold  of  the  bolt  io  m  to  aove  it  in 
the  naoMT  ie<iwied.  The  bolt  bj  the  ptognit  of 
improrcBMOt  was  transformed  into  a  IocIe,  and  the 
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keys  fooid  at  HerenhmeBm  and  Pompeii  and 
thooe  attached  to  rings  (Ooriaei,  Daetybnk,  42, 
205—209)  prove,  that  among  the  polished  Oreeks 
and  Rmnaaa,  the  art  of  the  kxksmith  (ffA«8om^t) 
approached  Tory  neariy  to  its  piescnt  state.  (AchilL 
Tat.  il  19.) 

The  door  npieaenlad  in  the  fint  woodent  to  this 
article  has  a  ring  upon  each  valTO,  which  was  osed 
to  shut  the  door,  and  thersfore  called  the  ^i^va- 
«*rij^  Hendotas  (ri.  91)  tells  a  story  of  a  captive 
who  baring  escaped  to  a  temple  of  Ceres,  clung  to 
the  rings  on  the  doors  with  both  bis  hands.  This 
appendage  to  the  door,  which  was  sometimes  gilt 
and  Tocy  handsome,  was  also  called,  on  accoont  of 
its  fonn,  Kp(«psff  and  cspiiini,  i  e.  a  **  drele  **  or 
**  crown  »  (Horn.  Od,  L  441,  tIl  90)  ;  and,  be- 
caaae  it  was  used  sometimes  as  a  knocker,  it  was 
called  ^^er^or  (Harpoent,  «.  o. ;  Xen.  H^Uem.  ri. 
4. 1  36).  The  term  K^p<  *^  a  crow**  (Bmnck, 
AmaL  itl  168),  probably  denoted  a  knocker  more 
neariy  approaching  the  form  of  that  bird,  or  per^ 
haps  of  its  neck  and  head.  The  bwest  fignre  in 
the  faHt  woodcat  shows  a  richly  ornamented  epi- 
qmstor,  from  the  collection  at  Nifties.  That  with 
a  lion*s  head  is  taken  from  a  bas-reliei^  represent- 
ing  the  doon  of  a  temple,  in  the  collection  at  Ince- 
BlondeU,  near  Li?erpooL  The  third  fignie  is  from 
the  Neapolitan  Moseom. 

Before  the  door  of  a  palace,  or  of  any  priTate  house 
of  a  superior  description,  there  was  a  passage  lead> 
ing  to  the  door  from  the  public  road,  which  was 
called  tM^a^am  (Isid.  Orv- XT.  7  ;  Plant  ilfoA 
iiL  2.  132  ;  OelL  xri  5)  and  frp^#vper  (VitniT. 
tL  7.  5 ;  Uom.  OtL  zriiL  10—100 ;  Herod,  iil  35, 
140).  It  was  proTided  with  seats  (Herod,  ri.  35). 
It  was  sometimes  oorered  by  an  arch  [€▲!»&▲], 
which  was  supported  by  two  pillan  (Serr.  (td 
Virg,  Am,  iL  469)  \  and  sometimes  adorned  with 
acalptares  (Viig.  ^ea.  Tii.  181  ;  Jut.  Tii.  126). 
Hero  peisons  waited,  who  came  in  the  morning  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  occupier  of  the  hoase. 
(GelL  iT.  1.)  In  the  Testibule  was  placed  the 
domestic  altar  [Aka].  The  Athenians  also 
planted  a  hurd  in  the  same  situation,  beside  a 
figuro  designed  to  represent  Apollo  (Aristoph. 
Tkum.  496  ;  Plant  Men,  iv.  1.  II,  12) ;  and 
sutnes  of  Mercury  wero  still  moro  frequent  (Thn- 
cyd.  TL  27X  being  erected  then  on  the  principle 
of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thie£  (SchoL  i»d  Aru- 
iopk.  PimL  1155,} 

The  DoNAMA  offered  to  the  gods  were  suspended 
not  only  from  the  Antai,  but  likewise  from  the 
door-posts  and  lintels  of  their  temples  (Viig. 
Aen,  ui.  287,  v.  360  ;  Orid.  TVid.  uL  1.  84  ;  Hor. 
Carm.  ir,  15.  8,  EpitL  I  1.  5,  L  18,  56  ;  Pen. 
SaLvl45i  Plin.  H.  N.  zxzr.  i\  as  well  as  of 
palaces,  which  in  ancient  times  partook  of  the 
sanctity  of  temples.  (Vixg.  Am,  ii.  503,  rn,  1 83.) 
Victors  in  the  funes  suspended  their  crowns  at 


the  door  of  a  temple.  (Pind.  ATem.  t.  53.)  In 
like  manner  penons  fixed  to  the  jambs  and  lintels 
of  their  own  doors  the  spoils  which  they  had  taken 
in  battle.  (Festns,  «.  e.  Rmgman  ;  Plin.  H,  N. 
ZKZT.  2.)  Stag's  bonis  and  boar's  tusks  were  on 
the  same  principle  used  to  decorate  the  doors  of 
the  temples  of  Diana,  and  of  the  private  indiri- 
duals  who  had  taken  these  aninmls  in  the  chace. 
Owls  and  other  nocturnal  birds  were  nailed  upon 
the  doors  as  in  modem  times.  (Pallad.  de  R$  RmaL 
1 35.)  Also  garlands  and  wreaths  of  flowers  were 
suspended  oyer  the  doors  of  temples  in  connection 
with  the  perfiirmanes  of  reUgious  rites,  or  the  ex- 
pression of  public  thanksgiring,  being  composed  in 
each  case  of  prodactions  suited  to  the  particular 
divinity  whom  they  were  intended  to  honour.  In 
this  manner  the  corona  tpiem  was  suspended  in 
honour  of  Ceres  (Tib.  i.  1.  21  ;  see  also  Virg. 
Oiria^  95—98).  Laurel  was  so  used  in  token  of 
victory,  especially  at  Rome  (Orid.  Md,  I  562), 
where  it  sometimes  ovenhadowed  the  0»roi«a 
Civica  en  the  doon  of  the  imperial  palace.  (Ovid. 
TVitL  UL  1, 35—49 ;  Plin.  ff.  AT.  xv.  39  ;  laanatit 
/brOtta^  Sen.  Oommd,  ad  Poiyb.  85  ;  VaL  Max.ii. 
8.  §  7.)  The  doon  of  private  houses  were  orna- 
mented in  a  similar  way,  and  with  difierent  plants 
aooording  to  the  occasion.  More  especially,  in  oele* 
bration  of  a  mairiage  either  laurel  or  myrtle  was 
placed  aboat  the  door  of  the  bridegroom.  ( Juv.  vi. 
79,  228 ;  Ckud.  iU  Nttpi,  Horn,  0t  Mitr,  208.) 
Ortullus,  in  describing  an  imaginary  marriage,  sup- 
poses the  whole  vestibnlum  to  have  been  tastefiiliy 
ovenrehed  with  the  bnnches  of  trees.  {KpitkaL 
Pd,  €»  TheL  278—293.)  The  birth  of  a  child 
was  also  announced  by  a  chaplet  upon  the  door 
(Juv.  ix.  84X  and  a  death  was  indicated  by  cy- 
presses, probably  in  pots,  placed  in  the  vestibolum. 
(Plin.  H.  M  xvL  60  ;  Serv.  m  Fwy.  Am.  iil  64.) 
In  addition  to  trees,  brsnches,  gariands,  and 
wreaths  of  flowers,  the  Romans  sometimes  dis- 
played  lamps  and  tonhes  before  the  doon  of  their 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  gratitude  and 
joy.  (Juv.  xii.  92.)  Music,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, was  sometimes  perfonncd  in  the  vestibulum, 
especially  on  occasioos  when  it  was  intended  to  do 
honour  to  the  master  of  the  house,  or  to  one  of  his 
fomUy.  (Pind.  iVm.  L  19,  20,  Ittk,  viL  3.) 

It  was  considered  improper  to  enter  a  house 
without  giving  notice  to  its  inmates.  This  notice 
the  Spartans  gave  by  shouting  $  the  Athenians  and 
all  other  nations  by  using  the  knocker  already  de- 
scribed, bat  more  commonly  by  mpping  with  the 
knuckles  or  with  a  stick  («rpo^iir,  jcdsrrf ly,  Becker, 
Okarik  vol  L  ppu  230—234;  Plat  Proiaff,  pp.  151, 
159,  ed.  Bekker.)  In  the  houses  of  the  rich  a 
porter  (joador,  castes,  dvfmp6s)  was  always  in  at< 
tendance  to  open  the  door.  (TibulL  L  1.  56.)  He 
was  commonly  a  eunuch  or  a  slave  (Plat  L  c), 
and  was  chained  to  his  post  (Ovid.  Amcr,  L  6  ; 
Sueton.  de  Oar,  RktL  Sb)  To  assist  him  in  guard- 
ing the  entrance,  a  dog  was  universally  kept  near 
it,  being  also  attached  by  a  chain  to  the  wall  (Tfaeo- 
crit  XV.  43  ;  Apollodor.  ap,  Atkm,  L  4  ;  Aruttoph. 
7%e$m,  423^  LytuL  1217  ;  TibulL  u,  4.  32—36)  ; 
and  in  reference  to  this  pmctice,  the  warning  Oiee 
Otmsm,  e&AaCov  r^v  am,  was  sometimes  written 
near  the  door.  Of  this  a  remarkable  example  oo- 
cnn  in  *'  the  house  of  the  tragic  poet  **  at  Pompeii, 
where  it  is  accompanied  by  the  figure  of  a  fierce 
dog,  wrought  in  mosaic  on  the  pavement  (Gell^s 
Pomp,  2nd  Ser.  toL  i.  pp.  142,  145.) 
B8  2 
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of  this  hanh  admonition,  some  walls  or  paTements 
exhibited  the  more  gracious  SALVE  or  XAIPE. 
(Plat  Charm,  p.  d4,  ed.  Heindorf.)  The  appro- 
priate names  for  the  portion  of  the  house  immedi- 
ately behind  the  door  {dvpAv^  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr, 
1242,  ElecU  328),  denotes  that  it  was  a  kind  of 
apartment ;  it  corresponded  to  the  hall  or  lobbj  of 
our  houses.  Immediately  adjoining  it,  and  dose 
to  the  front  door,  there  was  in  many  houses  a 
small  room  for  the  porter  {oeUa^  or  otUulajcantorU^ 
Sueton.  VUeU.  16  ;  Vairo,  <U  Re  Rutt.  i.  13  ; 
^vpvfHioy,  Pollux,  i.  77).  [J.  Y.] 

lATRALIPTA,  lATRALIPTES,  or  lA- 
TROALIPTES  {Un-pa\€arHi$),  the  name  giyen 
by  the  ancients  to  a  physician  who  paid  particular 
attention  to  that  part  of  medical  science  called 
Iahraliptux»  The  name  is  componnded  of  lafrpUt 
and  &A.c(^,  and  signifies  literally  a  phyndan  that 
cures  by  anointing.  According  to  Pliny  {H,  N. 
zxix.  2),  they  were  at  first  only  the  slayes  of  phy- 
sicians, but  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of  physicians 
themselves,  and  were  therefore  superior  to  the 
aliptae.  [Aliptae.]  The  word  occurs  in  Paulus 
Aegineta  {De  Re  Med,  iii.  47),  Celsus  (De  hhdie, 
11)  and  other  medical  writers.  [W.  A.  G.] 
lATRUS  (larpSs),  [Mbdicus] 
lATROSOPHISTA  CMTpo<ro^t<rrfis\  an  an- 
cient medical  title,  signifying  apparently  (according 
to  Du  Cange,  Glossar.  Med.  et.  Inf.  OraecU.)  one 
who  both  taught  medicine  and  also  practised  it 
himself;  as  the  ancients  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween diScuTKoXiic^  and  l/ryaris,  the  art  and  the 
science  of  medicine,  the  theory  and  the  practice. 
(Damascius  in  vita  leidori.)  Eunapius  Sardianus 
{De  ViL  PhUoeoph.  et  SophieL  p.  168,  ed.  Antwerp. 
1568)  calls  them  ^riinnifiivovs  X^iv  re  koI 
muTy  larpucfiv.  The  word  is  somewhat  varied  in 
different  authors.  Socrates  {Hiet,  Ecdee.  vii.  13) 
calls  Adaraantius  larpiK&y  \&yc§y  vw^urrfit,  Ste- 
phanus  Byzantinns  («.  o.  Via)  mentions  r«y 
loTpMf  aw^urHis  ;  Callisthenes  (quoted  in  Du 
Cange),  larpbs  aw^iarfis  :  and  Theophanes  (tUi.) 
0-o^urr^r  rris  iarpiKJis  itrurrfifiris.  SeTexal  ancient 
physicians  are  called  by  this  title,  e.  g.  Magnes 
(Theoph.  Protospath.  De  Urims\  Cassius,  the 
author  of  ^  Quaestiones  Medicao  et  Naturales,** 
and  others.  [W.A.O.] 

IDUS.  [Calbnbarium,  Roman.] 
JENTA'CULUM.     [Cobna,  p.  306,  a.] 
lONO'BILES.    [NoBiLBS.] 
lONOMI'NIA.    [lNFAiiiA.1 
ILE  {tKfji).    [ExBRCiTDB,  p.  488,  b.] 
ILLUSTRES.     When  Constantine  the  Great 
re-organized  the  Roman  administration,  he  divided 
the  principal  magistrates  and  officials  into  three 
classes :  —  1.  The  lUuatres^  who  held  the  first  rank ; 
2.  The  i^Deetednlee  ;  and  3.  The  OarisrimL    The 
title  of  lUustree  belonged  only  to  the  Consules,  the 
Patricii,  the  Praefectus  praetorio,  the  Praefectus 
iirbi,  the  Proepositus  sacri  cubiculi,  the  Magistri 
militum,  the  Magister  offieiorum,  the  Quaestor  sacri 
palatii,  the  Comes  sacranim  largitionum,  and  the 
Comes  renim  privatarum.  Even  among  the  Illustres 
there  was  a  gradation  of  rank,  the  Consuls  and 
Patricii  being  regarded  as  higher  in  dignity  than  the 
others.   The  titles  StMiatistimi^  Eandlentiiwni^  and 
Magnifioi  are  used  as  synonymous  with  Illustres. 
Among  the  privileges  of  the  Illustres  we  read  that 
in  criminal  cases  tney  could  only  be  tried  by  the 
emporor  himself  or  by  an  imperial   commission, 
and  tliat  they  could  appear  before  the  courts  by 
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means  of  procurators.  (Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit  6,  &c., 
with  the  commentary  of  Gothofred ;  Walter,  G^sq&- 
ickU  dee  Romieehm  Reckte,  §  380,  2nd  ed  ;  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Falij  c.  17.  Tol.  iii.  p.  34,  London, 
1797.) 

IMA'GINUM  JUS.     [NOBILB8.] 

IM  A'GO,  the  representation  or  likeness  of  any 
object,  is  derived  from  the  root  tm  or  stm,  which 
appears  in  im^itari  and  stm-ttts,  and  likewise  in 
the  Greek  6fA-6t.  (**  Imago  ab  imitatione  dicta,** 
Festns,  «.  «.  ;  **  Imago  didtur  quasi  imiiago^'^  Por- 
phyr.  ad  Hor.  Carm.  L  12.  4.)  It  was  especially 
applied  among  the  Romans  to  indicate  the  waxen 
busts  of  deceased  ancestors,  which  distinguished 
Romans  kept  in  the  atria  of  their  houses,  and  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  article  Nobilbs. 
The  word  is  also  used  in  general  to  signify  a  por- 
trait or  statue  of  a  person  ;  on  both  of  which 
some  remarks  are  made  under  Pictura,  No.  XV. 
and  Statuaria,  No.  II. 

I'MBRICES.     [Tboula.] 

IMMUNI'TAS  (fix>m  m  and  mtmais),  signifies, 
1.  A  freedom  from  taxes.  2.  A  freedom  from  ser- 
vices which  other  citisens  had  to  discharge.  With 
respect  to  the  first  kind  of  immunitas  we  find  that 
the  emperors  frequently  granted  it  to  separate 
persons  (Suet  Attg.  40),  or  to  certain  classes  of 
persons,  or  to  whole  states.  When  granted  to 
mdividuals  the  immunitas  ceased  with  their 
death,  but  in  the  case  of  states  the  privilege  con- 
tinued to  subsequent  generations.  (Dig.  50.  tit. 
15.  s.  4.  §  3.)  Thus  we  find  that  certain  people 
in  Illyria  had  immunitas  from  taxes  (Liv.  xlv. 
26),  and  that  the  emperor  Claudius  granted  freedom 
from  taxation  in  perpetuum  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Ilium.  (Suet  Claud.  25.)  The  Roman  soldiers 
from  the  time  of  Nero  were  exonpt  from  all  duties 
on  goods  which  they  might  carry  into  the  pro- 
vinces for  their  own  use  or  might  purchase  in  any 
place.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiiL  51 ;  Cod.  4.  tit  61.  s.  3.) 

The  second  kind  of  immimitas  was  granted  to  all 
persons  who  had  a  valid  excuse  (eaDcusaHo)  to  be 
released  from  such  services,  and  also  to  other  per- 
sons as  a  special  finvour.  Under  the  republic,  public 
offices  were  objects  of  ambition,  and  consequently 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  persons  to  dis- 
charge them  even  when  they  were  attended  with 
expense  to  the  individual  who  held  them.  But 
under  the  empire  the  case  became  different  Many 
offices  whioh  entailed  expenses,  such,  for  instance, 
as  that  of  the  decuriones  in  the  municipia,  were 
avoided  rather  than  sought  after  ;  and  hence  various 
reguktions  were  made  at  different  times  to  define 
the  classes  of  persons  who  were  entitled  to  ex- 
emption. (Comp.  Dig.  50.  tit  6  ;  Cod.  10.  tit  47 
and  48.)  The  definition  of  immunitas  in  this  sense 
is  given  by  Paulus  (Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  18)  :  — 
*^  Munus  —  onus,  quod  cum  remittatur,  vacationem 
milittae  munerisque  preestat,  inde  immunitatem  ap- 
pellari.**  The  immunitas  might  be  either  general, 
from  all  services  which  a  citizen  owed  to  the  state, 
orspecial,  such  as  from  military  service  [ExBRCiruis 
p.  499],  firom  taking  the  office  of  tutor  or  guardian 
[Tutor],  and  the  like. 

IMPE'NDIUM.    [Fbnus,  p.  526,  b.] 

IMPERATI'VAE  FERIAE.     [Fbriar.] 

IMPERATOR.     [iMPBRiuM.] 

IMPE'RIUM.  Gains  (iv.  103),  when  making 
a  division  of  judicia  into  those  Quae  Ijegitimo 
jure  consistunt,  and  those  Quae  Imperio  conti- 
nentur,  observes  that  the  latter  are    so  called 
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because  they  continne  in  force  during  the  Impe- 
rium  of  him  who  has  granted  them.  Legitima 
judicia  were  those  which  were  prosecuted  in  Rome 
or  within  the  first  miliarium,  between  Roman 
citizens,  and  before  a  single  judex.  Bj  a  Lex 
Julia  Judiciaria,  such  judicia  expired,  unless  they 
were  concluded  within  a  year  and  six  months. 
All  other  judicia  were  said  Imperio  contineri, 
whether  conducted  within  the  above  limits  before 
recttperatores,  or  before  a  single  judex,  when 
either  the  judex  or  one  of  the  litigant  parties  was 
a  peregrinus,  or  when  conducted  beyond  the  first 
miliarium  either  between  Roman  citixens  or  pere- 
grinL  From  this  passage  it  follows  that  there 
were  judicia  quae  Imperio  continebantur,  which 
were  granted  in  Rome  ;  which  is  made  clearer  by 
what  follows.  There  was  a  distinction  between  a 
jndicium  ex  lege,  that  is,  a  judicium  founded  on  a 
particular  lex,  and  a  judicium  legitimum ;  for 
instance,  if  a  man  sued  in  the  provinces  under  a 
lex,  the  Aquilia  for  example^  the  judicium  was  not 
legitimum,  but  was  said  Imperio  contineri,  that  is, 
the  Imperium  of  the  praeses  or  proconsul,  who 
gave  the  judicium.  The  same  was  the  case  if  a 
man  sned  at  Rome  ex  lege,  and  the  judicium  was 
before  recuperatores,  or  there  was  a  peregrinus 
concerned.  If  a  man  sued  under  the  praetor^ 
edict,  and  consequently  not  ex  lege,  and  a  judi- 
cium was  granted  in  Rome  and  the  same  was  be- 
fore one  judex  and  no  foreigner  was  concerned,  it 
was  legitimum.  The  judicia  legitima  are  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  {Pro  Rote.  Com,  6  ;  Or.  Part. 
12) ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  if  he  uses 
the  term  in  the  sense  in  which  Gaius  'does. 
It  appears  then,  that  in  the  time  of  Gains,  so  long 
as  a  man  had  jurisdictio,  so  long  was  he  said  to 
have  Imperium.  Imperium  is  defined  by  Ulpian 
(Dig.  2.  tit.  1.  s.  3)  to  be  either  merum  or 
mixtum.  To  have  the  merum  Imperium  is  to 
have  **  gladii  potestatem  ad  animadvertendum  in 
facinorosos  homines,^  a  power  that  had  no  con- 
nection with  jurisdictio :  the  mixtum  Imperium  is 
defined  by  him  as  that  **  cui  etiam  jurisdictio  inest,** 
or  the  power  which  a  magistrate  had  for  the  pur- 
poses of  administering  the  civil  (not  criminal)  part 
of  the  law.  It  appears  then  that  there  was  an 
Imperium  which  was  incident  to  jurisdictio  ;  but 
the  merum  or  pure  Imperium  was  conferred  by  a 
lex  (Dig.  1.  tit  21.  s.  1).  The  mixtum  Imperium 
was  nothing  more  than  the  power  necessary  for 
giving  effect  to  the  Jurisdictio.  There  might 
therefore  be  Imperium  without  Jurisdictio,  but 
there  could  be  no  Jurisdictio  without  Imperium. 
Accordingly,  Imperium  is  sometimes  used  to  express 
the  aniiiorityof  a  magistntus,  of  which  his  Juris- 
dictio is  a  part  (Puchta,  Zai3ckrift  fur  Gefch. 
RedOsunttenadui^y  vol  x.  pi  201.) 

Imperium  is  defined  by  Cicero  {PkiL  v.  16)  to 
be  that  "sine  quo  res  militaris  administiari, 
teneri  exercitus,  helium  gen  non  potest^*  As  op- 
posed to  Potestas,  it  is  the  power  which  was  con- 
ferred by  the  state  upon  an  individual  who  was 
appointed  to  command  an  army.  The  phrases 
Consularis  Potestas  and  Consulare  Imperium  might 
both  be  properly  used ;  but  the  expression  Tri- 
bunitia  Potestas  only  could  be  used,  as  the  Tribuni 
never  received  the  Imperium.  (Liv.  vi.  37  ;  in  Veil. 
Paterc  iL  2,  Imperium  is  improperly  used.)  A  con- 
sul could  not  act  as  commander  of  an  army  {attiH- 
gere  rem  militarem)  unless  he  were  empowered  by  a 
Lex  Curiata,  which  is  expn>88cd  by  Livy  (v.  52) 
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thus: — *^  Comitia  (Xuriala  rem  militarem  continent.** 
Though  consuls  were  elected  at  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata,  the  Comitia  Curiata  only  could  give  them 
Imperium.  (Liv.  v.  62.)  This  was  in  conformity 
with  the  ancient  constitution,  according  to  which 
the  Imperium  was  conferred  on  the  kings  after 
they  had  been  elected :  **  On  the  death  of  King 
Pompilius,  the  populus  in  the  Comitia  Curiata 
elected  Tullus  Hostilius  king,  upon  the  rogation 
of  an  interrex  ;  and  the  king,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  PoTipUius,  took  the  votes  of  the  populus 
according  to  their  curiae  on  the  question  of  his 
Imperium.*'  (Cic  A^.  ii.  17.)  Both  Numa  (iL 
13),  and  Ancus  Marcius  (ii.  18),  the  successor  of 
Tullus,  after  their  appointment  as  Reges,  are 
severally  said  '*  De  Imperio  suo  legem  curiatam 
tulisse.**  It  appears  then  that,  torn  the  kingly 
period  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  Imperium,  as 
such,  was  conferred  by  a  Lex  Curiata.  On  the 
kingly  Imperium  see  Becker,  Handlmch  der  Rom. 
AUerthumeTy  vol.  i.  part  iL  p.  814,  &e. 

The  Imperium  of  the  kings  is  not  defined  by 
Cicero.  It  is  declared  by  some  modem  writers  to 
have  been  the  military  and  the  judicial  power ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  consuls  also  received  the 
Imperium  m  the  same  sense  ;  and  the  reason  why 
the  Lex  Curiata  is  specially  said  to  confer  the 
Imperium  Militare,  is  that  it  specially  referred  to 
the  consuls,  and  by  the  establishment  of  the  prae- 
torship  the  jurisdictio  was  separated  from  the  con- 
sulship. It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  division 
of  Imperium,  made  by  the  jurists,  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  of  the  republican  period :  there 
was  during  the  republican  period  an  Imperium 
within  the  walls  which  was  incident  to  jurisdictio, 
and  an  Imperium  without  the  walls  which  was 
conferred  by  a  lex  curiata.  There  are  no  traces  of 
this  separation  in  the  kingly  period,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  king  received  the  Imperium  in  its 
full  import,  and  that  its  separation  into  two  parts 
belongs  to  the  republican  period.  The  Imperium, 
which  was  conferred  by  a  lex  under  the  republic, 
was  limited,  if  not  by  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
conferred,  at  least  by  usage  :  it  could  not  be  held 
or  exercised  within  the  city.  It  was  sometimes 
specially  conferred  on  an  individual  for  the  day  of 
his  triumph  within  the  ci^  ;  and,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  by  a  plebiscitumT  (Liv.  xxvL  21,  xlv. 
35.) 

The  Imperium  was  as  necessary  for  the  go- 
vernor of  a  province,  as  for  a  general  who  merely 
commanded  the  armies  of  the  republic,  as  he  could 
not  without  it  exercise  military  authority  {rem 
miiiiamn  attingert).  (See  Caes.  D.  C.  L  6.)  So  far 
as  we  can  trace  the  strict  practice  of  the  Roman 
constitution,  military  command  was  given  by  a 
special  lex,  and  was  not  incident  to  any  office,  and 
might  be  held  without  any  other  office  than  that  of 
imperator.  It  appears  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
there  were  doubts  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  lex  in 
some  caseS|  which  may  have  gradually  arisen  from 
the  irregular  practices  of  the  civil  wars,  and  fh>m 
the  gradual  decay  of  the  old  mstitution^  Cicero, 
in  a  passage  which  is  not  very  clear  {Ad  Fam.  L  9), 
refers  to  a  Cornelia  Lex  according  to  which  an  in- 
dividual who  had  received  a  Province  ex  Senatus- 
consulto  thereby  acquired  the  Imperium,  without 
the  formality  of  a  Lex  Curiata. 

The  Imperium  {merum)  of  the  republic  appears 
to  have  been  (1),  a  power  which  was  only  exer- 
cised out  of  the  city ;  (2)  a  power  which  wn« 
R  8  3 
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Bpecially  ooafeired  hj  a  Lex  Cnriata,  and  waa  not 
incident  to  any  office  ;  (8)  a  power  withoat  which 
no  military  operation  c<mld  be  coniidered  at  done 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  state.  Of  this 
a  notable  enunple  is  recorded  in  Livy  (rrvi  2), 
where  the  senate  refused  to  recognise  a  Roman  as 
a  comnuuider  because  he  had  not  nceived  the 
Imperium  in  dne  form. 

In  respect  of  his  Impeiinm,  he  who  reoeiyed  it 
was  styled  impeiator  (owroirpdrMp)  :  he  might  be  a 
consul  or  a  proconsul.  It  was  an  ancient  practice, 
observes  Tacitus  {Ann,  iil  74),  for  the  soldiers  of 
a  victorioos  general  to  salute  him  by  the  title  of 
imperator ;  but  in  the  instance  referred  to  by 
Taoitus,  the  Emperor  Tiberius  allowed  the  soldiers 
to  confer  the  title  on  an  individual  who  had  it  not 
already,  while  under  the  republic  the  title  as  a 
matter  of  course  was  given  with  the  Imperium  ; 
and  every  general  who  received  the  Imperium  was 
entitled  to  the  name  of  imperator.  After  a  victory 
it  was  usual  for  the  soldiers  to  salute  their  com- 
mander as  imperator,  but  this  salutation  neither 
gave  nor  confinned  the  title.  Under  the  republic, 
observes  Tadtus,  there  were  several  imperatores 
at  a  time :  Augustus  granted  the  title  to  some  ; 
but  the  last  instance,  he  adds,  of  the  title  being 
conferred  was  in  the  case  of  Blaesus,  under 
Tiberius.  There  were,  however,  later  instances. 
The  assumption  of  the  praenomen  of  imperator  by 
Julius  Caesar  (Suet.  Cbet.  e.  76)  was  a  usurpation ; 
or  it  may  have  been  conferred  by  the  senate  (Dion 
Cassius,  zliii  44).  Under  the  republic  the  title 
came  properiy  after  the  name  ;  thus  Cicero,  when 
he  was  proconsul  in  Cilicia,  could  properly  style 
himself  M.  Tnllius  Cicero  Imperator,  for  the  term 
merely  expressed  that  he  had  the  Imperium.  Ti- 
berius and  Claudius  refused  to  assume  the  prae- 
nomen of  Impeiator,  but  the  use  of  it  as  a  prae- 
nomen became  established  among  their  successors, 
as  we  see  from  the  imperial  coins.  The  title  Im- 
perator sometimes  appears  on  the  imperial  medals, 
followed  by  a  numetal  (VI.  for  instance),  which 
indicates  that  it  was  specially  assumed  by  them  on 
the  occasion  of  some  great  victory  ;  for  though  the 
victory  might  be  gained  by  their  generals,  it  was 
considered  to  be  gained  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Imperator.  m 

The  term  Imperium  was  applied  in  the  republi- 
can period  to  express  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ro- 
man state.  Thus  Oaul  is  said  by  Cicero  (Pro 
Font  1)  to  have  come  under  the  Imperium  and 
Ditio  of  the  Populus  Romanus  ;  and  the  notion  of 
the  Majestas  Populi  Romani  is  said  to  be  ^  in 
Imperii  atque  in  nominis  populi  Romani  dignitate.** 
(Cic.  Or,  Part  30.)  Compare  the  use  of  Impe- 
rium in  Horace,  Od.  i  37,  iii.  5.  [O.  L.] 

IMPLU'VIUM.     [DoM us,  p.  427, b.] 

IMPULSES.  An  infons  [Inpans]  was  in- 
capable of  doing  any  l^gal  act.  An  impubes,  who 
had  passed  the  limits  of  infontia,  could  do  any 
legal  act  with  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor  ;  without 
such  auctoritas  he  could  only  do  those  acts  which 
were  for  his  benefit  Accordingly  such  an  im- 
pubes could  stipulate  (9tipulari\  but  not  promise 
{promittere)  ;  in  other  words,  as  Gaius  (iii  107) 
expresses  i^  a  pupillus  could  only  be  bound  by  the 
auctoritas  of  his  tutor,  but  he  could  bind  another 
without  such  auctoritas.    [Inpans] 

But  this  remark  as  to  pupilli  only  applies  to 
those  who  had  understanding  enough  to  know  what 
they  were  doing  (qui  Jam  aliqnem  tntttUetum  ka- 
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ben()^  and  not  to  those  who  were  iMfantea  or  Infanti 
proximi,  though  in  the  case  of  the  infonti  proximi 
a  liberal  interpretation  was  given  to  the  rule  of  law 
(bentgnior  jnrii  interprelatto)j  by  virtue  of  which  a 
pupiUus,  who  was  infonti  proximus,  was  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  one  who  was  pubertati 
proximus,  but  this  was  done  for  their  benefit  only 
{propter  uiUiUUBm.  eonna),  and  therefore  could  not 
apply  to  a  case  where  the  pupillus  might  be  a  loser 
(Compare  Inst  ill  tit  19. a  10  with  Gaius,  iii  108.) 
An  impubes  who  was  in  the  power  of  his  father, 
could  not  bind  himself  even  with  the  auctoritas  of 
his  fother ;  for  in  the  case  of  a  pupillus,  the  auo- 
toritas  of  the  tutor  was  only  allowed,  in  respect  of 
the  pupillus  having  property  of  hia  own,  which  a 
son  in  the  power  of  his  father  oould  not  have. 

In  the  case  of  obligationes  ex  delicto,  the  notion 
of  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  was  of  course  excluded, 
as  such  auctoritas  was  only  requisite  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  effect  to  rightfol  acts.  If  the  im- 
pubes was  of  sufficient  capacity  to  understand  the 
nature  of  his  delict,  he  was  bound  by  it ;  other- 
wise, be  was  not  In  the  case  of  a  person  who 
was  Pubertati  proximus,  there  was  a  legal  pre- 
sumption of  such  capacity  ;  but  still  this  presump- 
tion did  not  exclude  a  considemtion  of  the  degree 
of  understanding  of  the  impubes  and  the  nature  of 
the  act,  for  the  act  might  be  such  as  either  to  be 
perfectly  intelligible^  as  thefi,  or  it  might  be  an 
act  which  an  impubes  imperfectly  understood,  aa 
when  he  was  made  the  instrument  of  fnud.  These 
principles  were  applicable  to  cases  of  fartum,  dam- 
num injuria  datum,  injuria,  and  others ;  and  also 
to  crimes,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  aet  mainly 
detennmed  whether  or  not  guilt  should  be  im- 
puted. 

An  impubes  could  enter  into  a  contract  by  which 
he  was  released  from  a  debt,  but  he  could  not  re- 
lease a  debt  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor. 
He  oould  not  pay  money  without  his  tutor  ;  nor 
could  he  receive  money  without  his  tutor,  at  least 
it  was  not  a  valid  payment,  because  such  payment 
was,  as  a  consequence,  followed  by  a  release  to  the 
debtor.  But  since  the  rule  aa  to  the  incapacity  of 
an  impubes  was  made  only  to  save  him  fixmi  loss, 
he  could  not  retain  both  the  money  and  the  daim. 

An  impubes  could  not  be  a  plaintiff  or  a  defend- 
ant in  a  suit  without  his  tutor.  He  could  acquire 
the  ownership  of  property  alone,  but  he  could  not 
alienate  it  without  the  consent  of  his  tutor,  nor 
oould  he  manumit  a  slave  without  such  consent 
He  could  contract  sponsalia  alone,  because  the 
auctoritas  of  the  tutor  has  reference  only  to  pro- 
perty :  if  he  was  in  his  fother^  power,  he  was  of 
course  entirdy  under  his  fiber's  controL     ' 

An  impubes  could  acquire  an  hereditas  with  the 
consent  of  his  tutor,  which  consent  was  necetsaiy, 
because  an  hereditas  was  accompanied  with  obliga- 
tions. But  aa  the  aet  of  cretion  was  an  act  that  must 
be  done  by  the  heres  himself  neither  his  tutor  nor 
a  slave  could  take  the  hereditas  for  a  pupQlus,  and 
he  was  in  consequence  of  his  age  incapable  of  taking 
it  himsel£  This  difficulty  was  got  over  by  the 
doctrine  of  pro  herede  gestio  :  the  tutor  might  per- 
mit the  pupillus  to  act  as  heres,  which  luul  the 
effect  of  cretion :  and  this  doctrine  would  apply 
even  in  tlie  case  of  infantes,  for  no  expression  of 
words  was  necessary  in  order  to  the  pro  herede 
gestia  In  the  case  of  the  bonorum  possessio,  the 
father  could  apply  for  it  on  behalf  of  his  child,  and 
the  tutor  on  behalf  of  hia  pupillus,  without  any  act 
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ben;  done  hj  the  imfNibca.  B y  th«  aBpcrwl  Wfb- 
faumi,  a  tator  was  allowed  to  aoqeire  the  bereditao 
fcr  hit  papUIWi  and  a  fittbcr  far  kk  tan,  who  was 
m  hia  power ;  and  tbai  tha  doctrine  of  the  pro 
kcrcde  geatio  was  rendered  anncoetmy. 

A  pvpittos  ooold  not  part  witk  a  pooiwiifln 
wHhoQt  the  aactoritai  of  a  tator,  far  tlioiigh  poo. 
I  of  itKlf  was  no  Icgsl  right^  legal  advantages 
I  to  it.  Aj  to  the  acquisition  of  poo- 
t  in  itself  being  a  bare  fact,  and 
tbe  fandainental  roiriition  of  it  being  the  aninas 
possidendi,  conseqaantly  the  papfllus  could  only 
acqnire  poawMion  by  luniielit  and  wben  he  had 
capacity  to  understand  the  natoia  of  the  act.  Dot 
with  the  anctohtas  of  his  tator  he  could  acquire 
possession  ercn  when  he  was  an  infans,  and  thus 
the  acquisition  of  possession  by  a  papiUos  was  faci- 
litated, otiUMw  ooasa.  There  was  no  fennal  diili 
cnlty  in  such  possession  any  nore  than  in  the  case 
of  pro  herede  gcstio,  far  in  neither  instance  was  it 
neoessaiy  fcr  words  to  be  used.  Subsequently  the 
legal  doctrine  was  established  that  a  tutor  could 
acquiie  possession  for  his  pupillnt.  (Dig.  41.  tiL  2. 

ai.fao.) 

With  the  attahoMBt  of  unbertai,  a  perMm  ob- 
tained the  faJl  power  of  his  pnpertr,  and  the 
tntela  ceased :  he  could  also  dispose  of  his  property 
by  win  ;  and  heeould  eoutiact  marriage.  Accord- 
ing to  the  l^gisbtioa  of  Justinian  (Inst  i.  tit  22), 
puberts%  in  the  case  of  a  male,  was  attained  with 
the  completion  of  the  faurtecnth,  and,  in  a  faaaale, 
with  the  completion  of  the  twelfth  year.  In  the 
case  of  a  famale,  it  secom  that  then  never  had 
been  any  doubt  as  to  the  period  of  the  twelTe 
year^  bat  a  dispute  arose  among  the  jurists  as  to 
the  period  of  fourteen  yearn  The  Sabiniani  main- 
tained  that  the  age  of  pubertas  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  uhysiaU  capacity  (kabitm  carpori$\  to 
ascertain  which  a  perional  eTamination  might  be 
necessary  ;  the  Proculiani  fixed  tho  age  of  fourteen 
complete,  as  that  which  absolutely  detennined  the 
attainment  of  paberty.  (Gains,  i.  196  ;  Ulp. /Vty. 
zi.  38.)  It  appears,  therefore,  that  under  the 
eariier  empctms  then  was  some  doubt  as  to  the 
time  when  pubertas  was  aftaiiifd,  though  there 
was  no  doubt  that  with  the  attainment  of  puberty, 
whaterer  thai  time  might  be,  full  l^gal  capacity 
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Until  a  Roman  youth  aammed  the  toga  rirOia, 
he  wore  the  toga  pnetexta,  the  broad  purple  hem 
of  which  (praetfsste)  at  once  distinguished  him 
from  other  penons.  The  toga  Tirilis  was  assumed 
at  the  Liberalia  in  the  month  of  March,  and  though 
no  age  appean  to  have  been  positively  fixed  for 
the  ceremony,  it  probably  took  place  as  a  geneial 
rale  on  the  liMst  which  next  fi>llowed  the  comple- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  year ;  though  it  is  certain 
that  the  completion  of  the  fourteenfA  year  was  not 
always  the  time  observed.  Still,  so  long  as  a  male 
wore  the  praetexta,  he  was  Impubes,  and  when  he 
assumed  the  toga  Tirilis,  he  was  Pubea.  Accord- 
ingly, Ycsticeps  (Festas,  «.«)  was  the  ssme  as 
Pubes,  and  luTestis  or  pnetextatos  thesasMas 
Impubea.  (OoILt.  19.  VetHeept.)  After  the  assumn- 
tion  of  the  toga  virilia,  the  son  who  was  in  the 
power  of  his  fiuher  had  aeapacity  to  contract  debts ; 
and  a  pupillns  was  released  tnm  the  tutela.  But 
if  neither  tbe  pupillus  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  tutor, 
nor  the  tutor  to  be  released  from  the  responsibility 
of  his  office  (for  which  he  received  no  emolument), 
(he  period  of  asmmiog  tbe  toga  Tirilis  might  be 


If  the  pupOlus  and  tho  tator  could  not 
agrea,  it  might  be  neoesmiy  that  there  should  be  a 
jndiciBl  decision.  In  sa^  case  the  Proculiani 
maintained  as  a  theoretieal  qncstion,  that  the  aga 
of  faurteen  should  be  taken  as  absolutely  deter- 
mining the  qaestioa,  fourteen  being  the  age  after 
the  attainment  of  which  the  praetezta  hi&  been 
generally  hud  aside.  The  Sabiniani  maintained 
that  as  the  time  of  paberty  had  never  been  abso* 
hitely  fixed,  bat  had  depended  on  free  choiGei,some 
other  iMde  of  deciding  the  question  mast  be 
adopted,  when  free  choice  was  oat  of  the  question, 
and  therefore  they  adopted  that  of  the  physical  de- 
velopment (Ao&itaf  eorporiM),  But  though  there 
are  aUusions  to  this  matter  (Quinct  ImtL  Or.  ir.  2), 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  inspection  of 
the  penoQ  was  ever  actually  resorted  to  in  order 
to  determine  the  age  of  puberty.  It  appean  that 
the  completion  of  fourteen  yean  was  established  as 
the  coaunencement  of  pubertas.  Tho  real  foandation 
of  the  rule  as  to  the  foarteen  and  the  twelve  yean 
appean  to  be,  that  in  the  two  sexes  respcctivrly, 
paberty  was,  as  a  general  rule  in  Italy,  attained 
about  these  ages.  In  the  caseof  females,  the  time 
had  been  fixed  absolately  at  twelve  by  immemo- 
rial castom,  and  had  no  reforence  to  any  practice 
similar  to  that  amoag  males  of  adopting  tlie  toga 
Tirilis,  for  women  arore  the  toga  praetexta  till  the^ 
were  married.  And  further,  though  the  pupillaru 
tutela  ended  with  females  with  the  twelfUi  Tcar, 
they  wen  from  that  time  sabiect  to  another  kind 
oftatela. 

A  nmle  had  a  capacity  to  make  a  will  upon 
completing  his  fourteenth,  and  a  female  upon  oom- 
pletn^  her  twelfth  year  (Oaius,ii.  113  ;  Pauhis, 
A  ii  iii.  tit  4.  a.)  ;  and  the  same  ages,  as  already 
observed,  determined  the  capacity,  in  the  two  sexes, 
for  contracting  a  leoal  marriage.  The  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  schools  as  to  the  time  when  the 
male  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  appean  to  have  had 
reference  to  the  termination  of  the  tutela,  and  hia 
general  capacity  to  do  l^gal  acts  ;  for  the  test  of 
the  personal  examination  could  hardly,  from  tho 
natnn  of  the  ease,  apply  to  the  capacity  to  make 
a  will  or  contract  a  marriage,  as  Savigny  shows. 

Spadones  (males  who  could  never  attain  physi- 
cal pubertas)  m%ht  make  a  testament  after  attain- 
ing the  age  of  eighteen.  (Savigny,  ^pntaa  dm  Asal. 
Ami.  Jiecki$,  voL  iii.  p.  66,  &c.)  [O.  L. J 

INAUGURATIO  was  in  general  the  ceremony 
br  which  the  angun  obtained,  or  endeavoured  to 
obtain,  the  sanction  of  the  gods  to  something 
which  had  been  decreed  by  roan  ;  in  particuUv, 
however,  it  was  the  ceremony  by  which  things 
or  penons  wen  consecrated  to  the  gods,  whence 
the  terms  dedieatio  and  ammeraUo  were  sometimes 
used  as  synonymous  with  inauguratMK  (LiT.  l  44, 
66  ;  Fk»r.  L  7,  8  ;  Plin.  A>.  ix.  39,  x.68,  69,  76  ; 
Cic.  M  OcUiL  iT.  1.)  The  ceremony  of  inaoguratio 
was  as  follows :  —  After  it  had  been  decreed  that 
something  should  be  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the 
gods,  or  that  a  certain  person  should  be  appointed 
priest,  a  prayer  was  addressed  to  the  gods  by  the 
augun  or  other  priests,  soliciting  them  to  declare 
by  signs  whether  the  decree  of  men  was  agreeable 
to  the  will  of  the  gods.  (Liv.  1.  18.)  If  the  signs 
observed  by  the  inangunting  priest  were  thought 
favourable,  the  decree  of  men  had  the  sanction  of 
the  gods,  and  the  inauguntio  was  completed.  T' 
inauffiuatio  was,  in  early  times,  always  perfor 
by  the  augun  ;  but  subsequently  we  find  tha 
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bauguretio,  espedally  that  of  the  rex  sacrificnius 
and  of  the  flamines,  was  sometimes  performed  bj 
the  college  of  pontiffs  in  the  comitia  calata.  (GelL 
XT.  27.)  But  all  other  priests,  as  well  as  new 
memben  of  the  college  of  augurs,  continued  to  be 
inauguiated  by  the  augurs,  or  sometimes  by  the 
augiu*8  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  pontiffs 
(Liv.  xxvii.  8,  xl.  42)  ;  the  chief  pontiff  had  the 
right  to  enforce  the  inauguratio,  if  it  ^lu  refused 
by  the  augurs,  and  if  he  considered  that  there  was 
no  sufficient  ground  for  refusing  it  Sometimes 
one  augur  alone  performed  the  rite  of  inauguratio, 
as  in  the  case  of  Numa  Pompilius  (Lir.  L  18  ; 
compare  Cic  Brut.  1  ;  Macrob.  Sal,  il  9) ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  in  some  cases  a  newly  appointed 
priest  might  himself  not  only  fix  upon  the  diay,  but 
also  upon  the  particular  augur  by  whom  he  desired 
to  l)e  inaugurated.  (Cic.  L  c  ;  and  Philip,  ii.  43.) 

During  the  kingly  period  of  Rome  the  inaugura- 
tion of  persons  wns  not  confined  to  actual  priests  ; 
but  the  kings,  after  their  election  by  the  populus, 
were  inaugurated  by  the  augurs,  and  thus  became 
the  high-priests  of  their  people.  After  the  civil 
and  military  power  of  the  kings  had  been  conferred 
upon  the  consuls,  and  the  office  of  high-priest  was 
given  to  a  distinct  person,  the  rex  sacrorum,  he 
was,  as  stated  above,  inaugurated  by  the  pontiffis 
in  the  comitia  calata,  in  which  the  chief  pontiff 
presided.  But  the  high  republican  magistrates, 
nevertheless,  likewise  continued  to  be  inaugurated 
(Dionys.  il  6X  and  for  this  purpose  they  were 
summoned  by  the  augiuv  {oondictioy  demmdatio) 
to  appear  on  the  capitol  on  the  third  day  after  their 
election.  (Serv.  ad  Vity.  Am,  iii.  il7.)  This 
inauguratio  conferred  no  priestly  dignity  upon  the 
magistrates,  but  was  merely  a  method  of  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  the  gods  to  their  election,  and  gave 
them  the  right  to  take  the  auspicia  ;  and  on  im- 
portant emergencies  it  was  their  duty  to  make  use  of 
this  privilege.  At  the  time  of  Cicero,  however,  this 
duty  was  scarcely  ever  observed.  (Cic.  de  Divin, 
il  36.)  As  nothing  of  any  importance  was  ever 
introduced  or  instituted  at  Rome  without  consult- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  gods  by  augury,  we  read  of 
the  inauguratio  of  the  tribes,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

INAURIS,  an  ear-ring  ;  called  in  Greek  ivt^ 
rioy^  because  it  was  worn  in  the  ear  (oSs ),  and 
iwiSioy,  because  it  was  inserted  into  the  lobe  of 
the  ear  (\o66s\  which  was  bored  for  the  purpose. 
(Hom.  II.  xiv.  182,  Hymn,  il  in  Fen,  9  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xii.  1.) 

Ear-rings  were  worn  by  both  sexes  in  oriental 
countries  (Plin.  H.  N.  xL  50)  ;  especially  by  the 
Lvdians  (Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1.  §  31),  the  Persians 
(Diod,  Sic  v.  45),  the  Babylonians  (Juv.  i.  104), 
and  also  by  the  Libyans  (Macrob.  Sat  vii.  3),  and 
the  Carthaginians  (Plant.  Poen.  v.  2. 21).  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  they  were  worn  only  by 
females. 

This  ornament  consisted  of  the  ring  (irpfirof, 
Diod.  Sic.  L  e.)  and  of  the  drops  {staloffmia,  Festus, 
B.  V. ;  Plaut  Men.  iii  3.  18.)  The  ring  was  gene- 
rally of  gold,  although  the  common  people  also 
wore  ear-rings  of  bronze.  See  Nos.  1,  4,  firomthe 
Egyptian  collection  in  the  British  Museum.  Instead 
of  a  ring  a  hook  was  often  used,  as  shown  in  Nos. 
6,  8.  The  women  of  Italy  still  continue  the 
same  practice,  passing  the  hook  through  the  lobe 
of  the  ear  without  any  other  fastening.  The  drops 
were  sometimes  of  gold,  very  finely  wrought  (see 
Nos.  2,  7,  8),  and  sometimes  of  pearls  (Plin.  li.cc  ; 


Sen.  de  Den.  vii.  9  ;  Ovid.  Met.  x.  265  ;  Oaud.  de 
VI.  Cons.  Honor.  528  ;  Sen.  NipfkjL  il  1. 33).  and 
precious  stones  (Nos.  3,  5,  6).  The  pearis  were 
valued  for  being  exactly  spherical  (Hor.  Epod.  viil 
1 3),  as  well  as  for  their  great  size  and  delicate 
whiteness  ;  but  those  of  an  elongated  form,  called 
eletn^i^  were  also  much  esteemed,  being  adapted  to 
terminate  the  drop,  and  being  sometimes  placed 
two  or  three  together  for  this  purpose.  (Plin.  H.  M 
ix.  56  ;  Juv.  vl  364.)  In  the  Iliad  (xiv.  1 82, 1 83), 
Hera,  adorning  herself  in  the  most  captivating 
manner,  puts  on  ear-rings  made  with  three  drops 
resembling  mulberries.  (See  Eustath.  adloe.)  Pliny 
observes  (xl  50)  that  greater  expense  was  lavished 
on  no  part  of  the  dress  than  on  the  ear-rings. 
.According  to  Seneca  {L  e.)  the  ear-ring.  No.  3,  in 
the  preceding  woodcut,  in  which  a  couple  of  pearls 
are  strung  both  above  and  below  the  precious  stone, 
was  worth  a  patrimony.  (See  also  De  Vita  Beaia, 
1 7.)  All  the  ear-rings  above  engraved  belong  to 
the  Hamilton  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  opulent  families  the  care  of  the  ear-rings  was 
the  business  of  a  female  slave,  who  was  called 
Auriculae  Omatrix  (Gruter,  Inscrip.).  The  Venus 
de*  Medici,  and  other  female  statues,  have  the  ears 
pierced,  and  probably  imce  had  ear-rings  in  them. 
The  statue  of  Achilles  at  Sigeura,  representing  him 
in  female  attire,  likewise  had  this  ornament  (Serv. 
im  Virg.  Aen.  I  30  ;  TertulL  de  PalL  4.)    [J.  Y.] 

INCE'NDIUM,  the  crime  of  setting  any  object 
on  fire,  by  which  the  property  of  a  man  is  endan- 
gered. It  was  thus  a  more  general  term  than 
the  modem  Armm^  which  is  limited  to  the  act  of 
wilfully  and  maliciously  burning  the  property  of 
another.  The  crime  of  incendium  was  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  in- 
flicted a  severe  punishment  on  the  person  who  set 
fire  to  ]Hroperty  nialiciously  <«e»eiu,  pmdena) ;  but  if 
it  was  done  by  accident  (oosk,  id  ett^negligentia\  the 
law  obliged  the  offender  to  repair  the  injury  he 
had  committed.  (Dig.  47.  tit  9.  s.  9.)  The  pun- 
ishment, however,  of  burning  alive,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  passage  of  the  Digest  referred  to,  ii 
supposed  by  modem  commentators  not  to  have  been 
contained  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  to  have  been 
transferred  from  the  imperial  period  to  earlier  timet. 
In  the  second  Punic  war  a  great  fire  broke  out  at 
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Rome,  which  wm  eTidently  occasion«d  hmuna 
/ramde.  The  oiTendere  were  diacoTeied  and  pun* 
ished  (amimadvenum  at\  but  hirj  unfortunately 
does  not  itate  (xxri.  27)  in  what  nuinner.  The 
crime  c{  incendiom  wai  the  subject  of  Tarions 
enactments  in  the  kist  century  of  the  ivpnblic. 
SoU&i  in  his  £*r  Chrwelia  de  Sieariu^  punished  ma- 
liciotts  {dolo  wuMio)  ineendiiun,  but  only  in  the  city, 
or  within  a  thousand  paces  of  it,  with  aquae  et  ignis 
interdictio,  since  it  was  frequently  employed  as  a 
means  for  the  perpetration  of  murder,  which  was 
especially  the  subject  of  this  kw.  (Dig.  48.  tit  8. 
s.  1.)  Cn.  Pompeins,  in  B.&  52,  made  incendium 
a  crime  of  Vis  by  his  Lex  Pompeia  de  17,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  burning  of  the  Curia  and  the  Porcia 
Basilica  on  the  burial  of  Clodius  ;  and  Julius  Cnsar 
also  included  it  in  his  Lex  Julia  de  Ft,  which  en- 
acted that  any  act  of  incendium  committed  by 
huge  numbers  of  men,  even  if  the  object  of  their 
assembling  tof^her  was  not  incendium,  should  be 
treated  as  Vis,  and  punished  with  aquae  et  ignis 
interdictioi  (Cic.  PluL  i  9 ;  comp.  Parod,  4.)  The 
more  recent  Lei  Julia  de  Vi  seems  to  haTe  been 
less  severe,  but  it  is  uncertain  what  punishment  it 
ordained.  (PanIL  t.  26.  §  3.)  Besides  the  two 
criminal  prosecutions  given  by  the  Lez  Cornelia 
and  Lex  Julia,  a  person  could  also  bring  actions  to 
recover  compensation  for  the  injury  done  to  hu 
property :  L  By  the  actio  Uyie  Aqmlliae,  in  case 
of  accidental  moendium.  (Dig.  9.  tit  2.  a.  27  §  5.) 
2.  In  the  case  of  a  perHo  who  had  committed 
robbery  or  done  injury  daring  an  incendium, 
there  was  a  pcaetoriaa  action  de  incendio,  which 
compelled  him  to  restore  fourfold  the  amount  (Dig. 
47.  tit.  9.  sa.  1,5.)  In  the  imperial  period  various 
distinctions  were  made  in  the  crime.  First,  a  dis> 
tinction  was  made  according  to  the  greater  or  smaller 
danger  of  the  incendium  to  the  contiguous  obiects : 
thus  incendium  in  the  city  was  ptmished  with  leas 
severity  than  iacendinm  in  the  country.  Secondly, 
a  distinction  was  made  aceording  as  the  act  had 
been  performed  doU>^  cmlpa^  or  com.  If  the  incen- 
dium was  not  malicious,  but  still  might  have  been 
avoided  b^  ordinary  care,  a  person  had  to  make 
compensation  ;  but  if  the  incendium  was  purely  ac- 
cidental, no  compensation  was  necessary.  The 
eogmOio  was  egtraordinaria  and  belonged  to  the 
Piaefectus  iirbi,  who  could  inflict  whatever  pun- 
ishment he  pleased,  for  it  appears  that  there  was 
no  punishment  fixed  by  law.  We  accordingly  find 
mention  of  execution  by  the  sword,  burning  alive, 
condemnation  to  the  mines  and  to  public  worics, 
deportatio,  relegatio,  flogging,  &c,  as  punishments 
inflicted  on  account  of  incendium.  (Dig.  48.  tit  19, 
a.  28.  §  12;  9.  tit  2.  s.  30.  §  3  ;  47.  tit  9.  §  1  ; 
PaulL  V.  20.  §  1.  T.  3.  §  6  ;  ColL  Leg.  tit  12.) 
The  preceding  aceount  is  taken  from  Rein,  Dae 
Crimmcdrtdd  der  R'omer^  pp.  765 — 774,  where  all 
the  authorities  are  given. 

INCENSUS.  [Caput  ;  Census,  p.  263,  a.] 
INCESTUM  or  INCESTUS.  Incestum  is 
non  castum,  and  signifies  generally  all  immoral 
and  irreligious  acts.  In  a  narrower  sense  it  denotes 
the  unchastitT  of  a  Vestal,  and  sexual  intercourse 
of  persons  within  certain  degrees  of  consanguinity. 
If  a  man  married  a  woman  whom  it  was  for- 
bidden for  him  to  marry  by  positive  morality 
•(rooribua),  he  was  said  to  commit  incestum.  (Dig. 
23.  tit  2.  a  39.)  Such  a  marriage  was  in  foct  no 
marriage,  for  the  necessary  connubium  between 
the  parties  was  wanting.    Accorduigly,  incestum 
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is  the  sexual  connectioo  of  a  male  and  a  female, 
whether  under  the  form  of  marriage  or  not,  if  such 
per»ons  cannot  marry  by  reason  of  consanguinity. 

There  was  no  connubium  between  penons'ie- 
lated  by  blood  in  the  direct  line,  as  parents  and 
children.  If  such  persons  contracted  a  marriage  it 
was  Nefiiriae  et  Incestae  nnptiae.  There  was  no 
connubium  between  persons  who  stood  in  the  rela- 
tion of  parent  and  child  by  adoption,  not  even 
after  the  adopted  child  was  emancipated.  There 
were  also  restrictions  as  to  connubium  between 
collateral  kinsfolk  (e»  tratumrwepradm  eopmttiomit) : 
there  was  no  connubium  between  brothers  and 
sisten,  either  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  blood  ; 
nor  between  children  of  the  blood  and  children  by 
adoption,  so  long  as  the  adoption  continued,  or  so 
long  as  the  children  of  the  blood  remained  in  the 
power  of  their  fiither.  There  was  eonnnbium  be- 
tween  an  uncle  and  his  brother^  daughter,  after 
the  emperor  Claudius  had  set  the  example  by 
marrying  Agrippina  ;  but  there  was  none  between 
an  uncle  and  a  sisterls  daughter.  There  was  no 
connubium  between  a  man  and  his  amita  or  mater- 
ten  [CoGNATi]  ;  nor  between  a  man  and  his 
socrus,  nurus,  privigna  or  noverca.  In  all  such 
cases  when  there  was  no  connubium,  the  children 
had  a  mother,  but  no  legal  father. 

Incest  between  persons  in  the  direct  line  was 
punishable  in  both  parties  ;  in  other  cases  only  in 
the  man.  The  punishment  was  Relegatio,  as  in 
the  case  of  adultery.  Concubina|^  between  near 
kinsfolk  was  put  on  the  same  fooUng  as  marrinf^e. 
(Dig.  23.  tit  2.  8. 56.)  In  the  case  of  adulterium 
and  stuprum  between  persons  who  had  no  connu- 
bium, tnere  was  a  double  offence :  the  man  wnt 
punished  with  deportatio,  and  the  woman  was  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  of  the  Lex  Julia.  (Dig.  48. 
tit  18.  s.  5.)  Among  slaves  there  was  no  iuces- 
tum,  but  after  they  became  free  their  marriages 
were  regulated  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
connubium  among  free  persons.  It  was  incestum 
to  have  knowh  dge  of  a  vestal  virgin,  and  both 
parties  were  punished  with  death. 

That  whicli  was  stuprum,  was  considered  inces- 
tum when  the  connection  was  lietween  parties  who 
had  no  connubium.  Incestum,  therefore,  was 
stuprum,  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  of  real  or 
legal  consanguinity,  and,  in  some  cases,  affinity. 
It  was  not  the  form  of  marriage  between  such  per- 
sons that  constituted  the  incestum  ;  for  the  nuptine 
were  incestae,  and  therefore  no  roairiagc,  and  thn 
inceettious  act  was  the  sexual  connection  of  the 
parties.  Sometimes  incestum  is  said  to  be  contra 
fits,  that  is,  an  act  in  violation  of  religion.  The 
rules  as  to  Incestum  were  founded  partly  on  the 
Jus  Gentium  and  partly  on  the  Jus  Civile  ;  but 
the  distinction  did  not  exist  in  the  eariy  periodn, 
and  the  rules  as  to  Incestum  were  only  such  ti^ 
were  recognised  by  the  Jus  Gentium.  Thougli 
the  rules  as  to  Incestum  were  afterwards  more 
exactly  determined  by  the  Jus  Civile,  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  complete  lex  on  tho 
matter.  The  Lex  Julia  de  adulteriis  only  treated 
Incestum  incidentally,  or  so  far  as  it  was  also 
adultery:  but  the  jurists  connected  all  the  im- 
perial legislation  on  this  matto'  and  their  own  inters 
pretation  with  the  Lex  Julia.  (Rein,  £ku  Crimi' 
nalrecki  der  Homer,  p.  869,  Ac)  [G.  L.] 

INCITE'GA,  a  corruption  of  the  Greek 
iyyo^«n  or  iyyv^KHi,  a  term  used  to  denote  a 
piece  of  domestic  fomiture,  variously  formed  oc- 
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cording  to  tlia  particular  occasioa  intonded  ;  made 
of  silvei;  bronxe,  day,  stone,  or  wood,  according  to 
the  cirenmstancet  of  the  poMeasor ;  eometimes 
adorned  with  figures ;  and  employed  to  hold 
amphorae,  bottles,  ahbastra,  or  any  other  ressels 
which  were  round  or  pointed  at  the  bottom,  and 
therefore  required  a  separate  contrivanoe  to  keep 
them  erect  (Vestm^  8.v,  Ineiteffa  ;  Bekker,  AneetL 
245  ;  Wilkinson,  Ma*,  <md  Ctukmu^  yoL  iL  pp.1 58, 
160,  216,  217.)  Someof  those  used  at  Alexandria 
were  triangular,  f  Athen.  ▼.  45.)  We  often  see 
them  represented  m  ancient  Egyptian  paintings. 
The  annexed  woodcut  shows  three  4770^x01, 
which  are  preserred  in  the  British  Museum.  Those 
on  the  right  and  left  hand  are  of  wood,  the  one 
having  four  feet,  the  other  six  ;  they  were  found 
in  Eg^tian  tombs.  The  third  is  a  broad  earth- 
enware ring;  which  is  used  to  support  a  Grecian 
amphora.  [J.  Y.] 


I'NCOLA.    [DomciLiUM.] 

INCORPORATES  RES.    [Dominiuii.] 

INCUNA'BULAorCUNA'BULA  {ffwdpya^ 
pov\  swaddlin^-dothesL 

The  first  thmg  done  after  the  birth  of  a  child 
was  to  wash  it ;  the  second  to  wrap  it  in  swad- 
dling clothes,  and  the  rank  of  the  child  was  indi- 
cated by  the  splendour  and  costliness  of  this,  its 
first  attire.  Sometimes  a  fine  white  shawl,  tied 
with  a  gold  band,  was  used  for  the  purpose  (Hom. 
Hymn,  wApoU,  121, 122)  ;  at  other  times  a  small 
purple  scar^  fiistened  with  a  brooch.  (Find.  Pyth, 
vr.  114  ;  x^<V«^<oy,  Longus,  L  1.  p.  14,  28,  ed. 
Boden.)  The  poor  used  broad  fillets  of  common  cloth 
(pcMiit,  Luke,  ii.  7, 12  ;  Ezek.  xri  4.  Vulg,  ;  com- 
pare Hom.  Hymn,  in  Mere,  151,  306 ;  Apollod. 
BibL  iii.  10.§2  ;  Aelian,  F.  /T.  il  7  ;  Eurip.  lon^ 
32;  Dk>nChiysostTip.203,ed.Reiske;  Plaut 
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AmpkU,  T.  1.  5%  Tfmc  t.  13).  The  preceding 
woodcut,  taken  ftom  a  beautiful  bas-relief  at  Rome, 
which  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  birth  of  Tdephus, 
shows  the  appearance  of  a  child  so  dothed.  and 
renders  in  some  degree  more  intelligible  the  fisble 
of  the  deception  practised  by  Rhea  upon  Saturn  in 
saving  the  life  of  Jupiter  by  presenting  a  stone, 
enveloped  in  swaddling-dothes,  to  be  devoured  by 
Saturn  instead  of  his  new-bom  child.  (Hes.  Tleo^. 
485.)  It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian education  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
incunabula,  and  to  allow  children  to  enjoy  the  free 
use  of  their  limbs.  (Pint  Z^fcan^.  pu  90,  ed. 
Steph.)  [J.  Y.J 

INCUS  (lUfiMr),  an  snviL  The  representa- 
tions of  Vukan  and  the  Cyclopes  on  various  works 
of  art,  show  that  the  ancient  anvil  was  formed  like 
that  <^  modem  times.  When  the  smith  wanted  to 
make  use  of  it,  he  placed  it  on  a  huge  block  of 
wood  {UfUBrrw^  Horn.  II  xviiL  410,  476,  Od, 
viii.  274  ;  potUia  mendUms^  Viig.  ^ea.  vii.  629  ; 
viiL  451) ;  and  when  he  made  the  link  of  a  chain, 
or  any  other  object  which  was  round  or  hollow,  he 
beat  it  upon  a  point  projecting  hom  one  side  of 
the  anviL  The  annexed  woodcut,  representing 
Vulcan  forging  a  thunderbolt  for  Jupiter,  illus- 
trates these  circumstances  ;  it  is  taken  firom  a  gem 
in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Paris.     It  appears  that  in 


the  **  brasen  age,**  not  only  the  things  made  upon 
the  anvil,  but  the  anvil  itself,  with  the  hammer 
and  the  tongs,  were  made  of  bronze.  (Hom.  Od. 
iil  433,  434;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv.  761,  762.) 
[Mallbus.]  [J.  Y.l 

INDEX.    [LiBBR.] 
INDIGITAMENTA.    [Pontifbx.] 
INDU'SIUM.    [Tunica.] 
I'NDUTUS.    [Amictus  ;  Tunica.] 
INFAIdlA.     The  provisions  as  to  Infiunia,  as 
they  appear  in  the  legidation  of  Justinian,  are  con- 
tained m  Dig.  3.  tit  2.  De  his  qui  notantur  In- 
fimiia,  and  in  Cod.  2.  tit  12.  Ex  qmbns  cansis  In- 
fiunia irrogatur.     The  Digest  contains  (a  1)  the 
cases  of  Infiunia  as  enumerated  in  the  Pnetor^ 
Edict    There  are  also  various  provisions  on  the 
subject  in  the  Lex  Julia  Munidpalis  (&c.  45), 
commonly  called  the  Table  of  Heradea. 

Infiunui  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  in 
any  Judicium  Publicum,  of  ignominious  (^nammiae 
causa)  expulsion  fix)m  the  army  (TaK  HeracL  1. 
121),  of  a  woman  being  detected  in  adultery, 
though  she  might  not  have  been  condemned  in  a 
Jndidum  Publicum^  &c. ;  of  condemnatio  lor  Fuv- 
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tmii,  JtKfim,  Injuriae,  and  Dolai  Mafawi  pt«iia«d 
tiie  offenidar  wtm  oondemiied  in  kit  own  nuM,  or 
pfOTided  in  hie  own  nnme  ho  paid  a  nun  of  nMMioy 
by  wBj  ofcmnpomntion  ;  of  eondemnntioo  in  an  m> 
tkn  Pro  Socio,  Tntekwt,  Mandttom,  Depotitnm  or 
Fidiieia  (oonpan  the  Edict  with  Cic  pn  Rote. 
CbM.  6,  pro  Roae.  Amtr.  U»  80,  jifv  OaBomm, 
2,  r«fk  clO;  Tab.  Hcrad.  L  111),  pnnded 
the  offender  was  eondenuied  in  hia  own  name. 
Infrmia  only  fcUowad  lor  a  eoodeninatio  in  a 
dincta  actio,  not  if  a  man  waa  condemned  eon- 
tiario  jndicio,  vnleaa  the  pcnon  eondemned  waa 
gnilty  offomeBpedaldiahoncatj.  In&mia  waa  alao 
a  conaeqnenee  of  inaol^ency,  when  a  manii  bona 
Poaaema,  Pnacripla,  Vendita  (Cic.  pn 
.15;  TakHeiwLL  lis— 117;  Oahia,  ii 
154)  ;  of  a  widow  amnying  within  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  moumiiv,  hot  the  Infcmia  attached  to 
the  aeoond  haaband,  if  he  waa  a  paterfiimi1iai»  and 
if  he  waa  not,  then  to  hia  frther,  and  to  the  lather 
of  the  widow  if  she  waa  in  hia  power ;  the  Edict 
doea  net  speak  of  the  Inlamia  of  the  widow,  but  it 
waa  anbacqncntly  extended  to  her.  Infiunia  waa 
a  conseqacnee  of  a  amn  bein^  at  the  same  time  in 
the  lelataon  of  a  doable  mamage  or  doable  sponaa* 
lia  ;  the  Infiuaia  attached  to  the  man  if  be  waa  a 
paterfiuniliaa,  and  if  he  waa  not,  to  hia  firther ;  the 
Edict  here  also  speaka  only  of  the  man,  bot  the 
Inlismia  waa  aabaeqocntly  extended  to  the  woman. 
Infamia  waa  a  conseqacnee  of  pnatitation  in  the 
caae  of  a  woman,  of  similar  ooodoet  in  a  amn  (^m* 
wmtiebria  paamu  4d\  of  Lenociniom  or  gaininc  a 
liTing  l^  aiding  in  pnatitntion  (Tab.  UoncI  1. 
123)  ;  of  appearing  on  a  pabUc  stage  aa  an  actor, 
» •ifffr  m  the  fighta  of  the 
i  did  not  appear,  and  of 
iqipearing  then,  thoogh  not  fcr  money. 

It  reaolu  from  thia  ennmentioo  that  Infrmia 
waa  only  the  eonseqaenea  of  an  act  eonunitted  by 
the  penon  who  becune  Infimnia,  and  was  not  the 
conseqnenoe  of  any  mraiahment  for  sach  act  In 
some  cases  it  onl^  followed  npon  condemnation ;  in 
otheiB  it  waa  a  duect  conaaqnenoa  of  an  act,  as  soon 
aa  sach  act  was  notoriooa. 

It  baa  sometimes  been  aopposed  that  the  Pfae- 
tor  eatabliahed  the  Infomia  as  a  role  of  bw,  which 
however  waa  not  the  case.  The  Praetor  made  cer- 
tain roles  aa  to  Poatnktio  (Dig.  S.  tit  1.  s.  1),  for 
the  porpose  of  maintaining  the  nority  of  his  eoort 
With  respect  to  the  Postidatio,  lie  distribated  per- 
sons into  three  rlassrs  The  second  clam  compre> 
hendedi  among  otheta,  certain  persona  who  were 
turpiiudim  twi&tffes,  who  might  postulate  for  them- 
aelTea  bat  not  for  otheis.  The  third  dass  contained, 
among  others,  all  thoae  '*qni  Edicto  Praetoria  at 
infomes  notantor,**  and  were  not  already  onnm^ 
rated  in  the  aeeond  dass.  Accordingly  it  waa 
neeeasary  for  the  Pmrtor  to  enumeiate  all  the  In- 
fomes who  were  not  indaded  in  the  second  dass, 
and  thia  be  did  in  the  Edict  aa  qooted.  (Dig.  & 
tit  2.  s.  !•)  Consistently  with  this,  Infomia  waa  al- 
ready an  eatablisbed  legd  condition  ;  and  the  Prae- 
tor in  hia  edicta  on  Postolation  did  not  make  a 
daas  of  penons  called  Tufomes,  bat  he  enninented 
as  persona  to  be  exdoded  frinn  oertam  fights  of 
Postolation,  those  who  were  Infomes.  Omae- 
qnentlythe  legal  notion  of  Infomia  was  fixed  before 
these  edicts. 

It  is  neceasaiy  to  distingoish  Infomia  from  the 
Nota  Censoria.  The  Infiunia  doea  not  seem  to 
haTo  been  created  by  written  kw,  but  to  hare 


123)  ;  of  appearmg  on  a 
of  engaging  mr  money  to  s 
wild  beaata,  even  if  a  mai 
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bean  m  M  Roman  inatitntko.  In  many  cases, 
thooah  not  m  all,  it  waa  a  consequence  of  a  jodi- 
dal  decision.  The  power  of  the  Censom  was  in  ita 
effieeta  analogona  to  the  Infomia,  bat  diflerent  from 
it  in  many  reapecta.  The  Cenaors  conld  at  their 
plaaaora  lamoTo  a  amn  from  the  Senate  er  the 
Eqnitea,  remore  him  into  a  lower  tribe,  or  lemoTo 
oat  of  all  the  tribea,  and  so  deprive  him  of  his 
agiom,  by  ladadng  him  to  the  condition  of  an 
(Cic  M  Omeml,  48,  45.)  They  conld 
a  amifc  of  ignominy  or  eenaare  opposite 
to  a  amn's  name  in  the  list  of  dtiacna,  nota  censoria 
or  aabaeriptio  (Cic.  pro  OmmL  42,  48,  44,  46, 
47)  ;  and  in  doing  thia,  they  were  not  boood  to 
nmke  any  apedal  inqaiiy,  bat  might  follow  general 
opinioa.  Thia  arbitmiy  mode  U  pneeediog  waa 
however  partly  reasedied  by  the  foot  that  such  a 
censorian  nota  mkht  be  oppMed  by  a  coUeagve,  or 
lemored  by  the  following  eenson,  or  by  a  judicial 
dedaion,  or  by  a  lex.  Aeoordingly  the  censorian 
nota  waa  not  peqietual,  and  tl^rein  it  diiliered 
essentially  from  Infomia,  which  was  perpetuaL 

The  consequences  of  Infomia  were  the  lorn  of 
certain  political  righta,  bat  not  alL  It  was  not  a 
capitis  deaunutioi,  but  it  resembled  it  The  In- 
fomis  becaam  an  Aenuriua,  and  lost  the  aui&agium 
and  honona ;  that  ia,  he  foot  the  capadty  for  cer- 
tain so-called  public  rights,  but  not  the  capadty  for 
private  rightSb  Under  the  empire,  the  Inmmia  loat 
iu  eflect  aa  to  publk  righta,  far  soch  rights  became 


It  Bright  be  doubted  whether  the  km  of  the 
sufiagium  ana  a  conaeqacnce  of  Infomia,  bat  the 
affirmative  aide  k  nmintained  by  Savignv  with 
soch  reaaonaaa  may  be  pronounced  compl^ly  eon* 
doriva.  It  appeaia  from  Liyy  (vii.  2)  and  Vderiua 
Haximua  (iL  4.  f  4X  that  the  Actosea  Atellanamm 
were  not  dthcr  removed  from  their  tribe  {mm  hUm 
oioesRfar),  nor  incapabk  of  aarving  inthe  anny :  in 
other  wotda  soch  actors  did  not  become  Infomea, 
like  other  actork  The  phrase  **  tribu  moveri  **  is 
ambiguoua,  and  may  mean  either  to  remove  from 
one  tribe  to  a  kwer,  er  to  move  from  all  the  tribes, 
aadsomakeaman  anaerariua.  Now  the  mere  re- 
moving from  one  tribe  to  another  muat  have  been 
an  act  of  tho  Censors  only,  for  it  waa  necessary  to 
fix  the  tribe  into  which  the  removal  was  made: 
bat  this  coold  not  be  the  case  in  a  matter  of  In- 
lamia, which  was  the  dfoct  of  a  general  rule,  and 
a  general  nik  oould  only  operate  in  a  general  way  ; 
that  ia,  **  tribu  moveri,**  aa  a  consequence  of  In- 
fiunia, must  have  been  a  removal  from  all  the 
tribes,  and  a  degradation  to  the  state  of  an  Aera- 
rins.     (Oanpare  Li  v.  xlv.  15^) 

The  Lex  Julk  Munidpalis  does  not  contain  tho 
word  Infomia,  but  it  mentions  neariy  the  same 
eases  aa  those  which  the  Edict  asentiona  as  eases 
of  Infiunia.  The  Lex  ezdudes  perMMis  who  fall 
within  its  terms,  from  being  Senatores,  Decoriones, 
(knscripti  of  their  dt^,  from  giving  their  vote  in 
the  senate  of  their  city,  and  firom  magistracies 
which  gave  a  num  accem  to  the  senate :  but  it  says 
nothing  of  the  right  of  voting  being  taken  away. 
Savigny  observes  that  there  would  be  no  incon* 
siatency  in  auppoaing  that  the  lex  refused  only 
the  Honores  in  the  munidpal  towns,  whik  it  still 
allowed  Infimea  to  retain  the  suifragium  in  such 
towns,  though  the  practice  was  difletent  m  Rome, 
if  we  consider  that  the  suffragium  m  the  Roman 
Comitk  waa  a  high  pririlege,  while  in  the  moniei- 
pal  towns  it  waa  oomparativdy  nninvortant 
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cording  to  tlie  particular  occasioa  intended  ;  made 
of  ulver;  bronxe,  day,  gtone,  or  wood,  aceording  to 
the  drcnmitancei  of  the  poiMMor  ;  lometimee 
adorned  with  figorei ;  and  employed  to  hold 
amphorae,  bottlei,  ahbastra,  or  any  other  reMela 
which  were  round  or  pointed  at  the  bottom,  and 
therefore  required  a  separate  contriTance  to  keep 
them  erect  (Ve8taay8.v.IneHeffa;  Bekker,  AnaetL 
245  ;  Wilkinwm,  Ma*,  <md  Ctukmu^  yoL  iL  pp.158, 
160,  216,  217.)  Someof  thoMOMd  at  Alexandria 
were  triangular.  (Athen.  ▼.  45.)  We  often  see 
them  represented  in  ancient  Egyptian  paintings. 
The  annexed  woodcut  shows  three  Aryo^Koi, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Those 
on  the  right  and  left  hand  are  of  wood,  the  one 
having  four  feet,  the  other  six  ;  they  were  found 
in  Egyptian  tombs.  The  third  is  a  broad  earth- 
enware ring;  which  is  used  to  support  a  Grecian 
amphora.  [J.  Y.] 


I'NCOLA.    [DomciLiuif.] 

INCORPORA'LES  RES.     [DomNiuii.] 

INCUNA'BULAorCUNA'BULA  (ffwdpya^ 
pov\  swaddlin^-dothesL 

The  first  thmg  done  after  the  birth  of  a  child 
was  to  wash  it ;  the  second  to  wrap  it  in  swad- 
dling dothes,  and  the  rank  of  the  child  was  indi- 
cated by  the  splendour  and  costliness  of  this,  its 
first  attire.  Sometimes  a  fine  white  shawl,  tied 
with  a  gold  band,  was  used  for  the  purpose  (Hom. 
Hymn,  inApoll.  121, 122)  ;  at  other  times  a  small 
purple  scar^  fiistened  with  a  brooch.  (Find.  PyM. 
iv.  114  ;  x^fiV*^*®^  Longus,  i  1.  pt  14,  28,  ed. 
Boden.)  The  poor  used  broad  fillets  of  common  doth 
(pcMiit,  Luke,  iu  7, 12  ;  Ezek.  xri  4.  Vulg.  ;  com- 
pare Hom.  Hymn,  in  Men,  151,  306 ;  Apollod. 
BibL  iiL  10.  §  2  ;  Adian,  F.  ^.  il  7  ;  Eurip.  Ion, 
32  ;  Dion  Chiysost  tl  p.  203,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Plaut 
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AmpkU,  T.  1.  5%  TVite.  t.  13).  The  precedii^ 
woodcut,  taken  firom  a  beautiful  bas-relief  at  Rome, 
which  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  birth  of  Tdephua, 
shows  the  appearance  of  a  child  so  dothed,  and 
renders  in  some  degree  more  intelligible  the  feble 
of  the  deception  practised  by  Rhea  upon  Satom  in 
saving  the  life  of  Jupiter  by  presenting  a  stone, 
enrdoped  in  swaddling-dothes,  to  be  devoured  by 
Saturn  instead  of  his  new-bom  child.  (Hes.  Tkmig^ 
485.)  It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian education  to  dimense  with  the  use  of 
incunabuh^  and  to  allow  children  to  enjoy  the  firee 
use  of  their  limbs.  (Plut  Lycnrg,  pu  90,  ed. 
Steph.)  [J.  Y.J 

INCUS  (lUc/M«»r),  an  anvil  The  representa- 
tions of  Vulcan  and  the  Cydopes  on  various  works 
of  art,  show  that  the  andent  anvil  was  formed  like 
that  <^  modem  times.  When  the  smith  wanted  to 
make  use  of  it,  he  placed  it  on  a  hu^ge  block  of 
wood  (Aic/i^rroir,  Horn.  11  xviiL  410,  476,  Od. 
viil  274  ;  fomta  mendilmSf  Viig.  Aen,  viL  629  ; 
viii.  451)  ;  and  when  he  made  the  link  of  a  chain, 
or  any  other  object  which  was  round  or  hollow,  he 
beat  it  upon  a  point  projecting  fimn  one  side  of 
the  anviL  The  annexed  woodcut,  representing 
Vulcan  foiging  a  thunderbolt  fiur  Jupiter,  illus- 
trates these  circumstances  ;  it  is  taken  from  a  gem 
in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Paris.    It  appears  that  in 


the  **  brazen  age,**  not  only  the  things  made  upon 
the  anvil,  but  the  anvil  itself;  with  the  hammer 
and  the  tongs,  were  made  of  bronse.  (Hom.  Od. 
iil  433,  434;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv.  761,  762.) 
[Malleus.]  rj.  y.l 

INDEX.    [Limb.] 
INDIGITAMENTA.    [Pontifk.] 
INDU'SIUM.    [Tunica.] 
I'NDUTUS.    [AiiiCTUs ;  Tunica.] 
INFA'MIA.     The  provisions  as  to  Infiunia,  as 
they  appear  in  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  are  con- 
tained m  Dig.  3.  tit  2.  De  his  qui  notantur  In- 
fimiia,  and  in  Cod.  2.  tit  12.  Ex  qmbus  causis  In- 
fimiia  irrogatur.     The  Digest  contains  (a  1)  the 
cases  of  Infiimia  as  enumerated  in  the  Praetor^ 
Edict    There  are  also  various  provisions  on  the 
subject  in  the  Lex  Julia  Munidpalis  (&c.  45), 
commonly  called  the  Table  of  Hersdea. 

Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  in 
any  Judidum  Publicum,  of  ignominious  (tpnamimae 
causa)  expulsion  fitmi  the  army  (TaK  HeracL  1. 
121),  of  a  woman  being  detected  in  adulteiy, 
thoujgh  she  might  not  have  been  condemned  in  a 
Judicium  Publicum^  &c. ;  of  condemnatio  lor  Fur- 
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tan,  lUqiiitt,  In juriae,  and  Dotat  Mafawi  ptwUid 
&e  •finider  wu  oondcaned  in  hu  own  nuMy  or 
pnTid«d  in  hi*  own  onme  he  paid  n  ma  of  uMMioy 
1^  wBj  of  conp«MtMB  ;  of  oondemnMioo  in  an  M> 
tion  Pro  Socio,  Tntelao,  Miiwiofwrn,  Depontnm  or 
Fidnm  (compnn  Um  Edict  with  Cic  fro  Rote, 
Cam.  6,  pn  Bote,  Amer,  U»  80,  jifv  Ootemm, 
2,  r«fk  clO;  Tah.  Hcrad.  L  111),  pnnded 
the  odhodcr  was  condeoinod  in  hit 
lafinnia  onlj  fcUowad  fiv  a 
divBcta  actio,  not  if  a  nan  waa 
tcario  jndicio,  vnloM  the  penon  condeoined  was 
guhj  ofaoneipedaldiahflacatj.  In&miawaaabo 
a  oooaeqMnee  ti  iaoolfency,  when  a  nan^t  bona 
wen  PoaeeMa,  Praeeripla,  Vendita  (Cic.  pro 
QmmLlS;  TaK  HeiwL  L  113— 117  ;  Oaia^  ii. 
154)  ;  of  a  widow  aMUiyiag  within  the  time  ap- 
pointed lior  moumiiv,  hot  the  Infiunia  attached  to 
the  aeeood  hnaband,  if  he  waa  a  paterfiimi1iai»  and 
if  he  waa  not,  then  to  hie  frther,  and  to  the  lather 
of  the  widow  if  ahe  waa  in  hie  power ;  the  Edict 
doea  not  apeak  of  the  Infiunia  of  the  widow,  but  it 
waa  onbaeqncntly  ertended  to  her.  Infiunia  waa 
a  eonaeqacnee  of  aiun  beii^  at  the  Mme  tine  in 
the  rriaitaon  ef  a  double  mamage  or  doable  iponM* 
lia  ;  the  Infiuaia  attached  to  the  nan  if  he  waa  a 
patofrniiiiaa,  and  if  he  waa  not,  to  hia  bther ;  the 
Edict  here  alao  ipeaka  onljoT  the  nan,  bat  the 
In£unia  waa  aabeegaently  extended  to  the  wonaa. 
In'amia  waa  a  cooieqaenee  of  pnatitntion  in  the 
caae  of  a  woman,  of  einilar  oooidaet  in  a  nan  (gmi 
wmliebha  patmt  tat\  of  Lenociniam  or  gaininc  a 
living  bT  aidiag  in  pwatitation  (TaK  UencI  1. 
123)  ;  of  appearing  on  a  poblie  atage  aa  an  actor, 
of  eng^igiqg  ior  money  to  appear  m  the  fighta  of  the 
wild  bcaata,  eTcn  if  a  omn  did  not  appear,  and  of 
appearing  then,  thoogh  not  fcr  money. 

It  reaolu  from  thia  enanemtien  that  Infraua 
waa  only  the  coneeqneace  of  an  act  wwnmitted  by 
the  penoB  who  becune  Infimnia,  and  waa  not  the 
coaaequenee  of  any  mnuahment  for  mch  act  In 
aoaM  caeea  it  only  followed  open  condemnation  ;  in 
otheia  It  waa  a  direct  conaeqaenee  of  an  act,  aa  aoon 
aa  ioch  act  waa  nolorioua. 

It  haa  lometimet  been  eappoaed  that  the  Pfae- 
tor  eatabliahed  the  Infomia  aa  a  rule  of  bw,  which 
however  was  not  the  caae.  The  Praetor  made  cer- 
tain rnlea  aa  to  Poatoktio  (Dig.  3.  tit  1.  a.  IX  for 
the  pnrpoee  of  maintaining  the  pvitT  of  hia  eonrt 
With  reapeet  to  the  Portulatio,  be  diatribated  per- 
eooa  into  three  daaiea.  The  eecond  clam  compre- 
hendedi  among  othero,  certain  penona  who  were 
turpUudim  mhUtiltt^  who  might  poetulate  for  them- 
aelToe  hot  not  for  othen.  The  third  claM  contained, 
among  othen,  all  thooe  **  qni  Edicto  Praetoria  nt 
infomea  notaatur,**  and  were  not  already  ennm^ 
rated   in  the  eecond  daee.     Accordingly  it 
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neceeeaiy  for  the  Praetor  to  enmneimte  all  the  In- 
fomei  who  were  not  included  in  the  lecond  dam, 
and  thia  he  did  in  the  Edict  aa  qaoted.  (Dig.  & 
tit  2.  t.  !•)  Conaiatently  with  thia,  Infomia  was  al- 
ready an  established  legd  condition  ;  and  the  Prae- 
tor in  his  edicU  on  Poetnlation  did  not  make  a 
daas  of  penons  called  Iiifomes,  hot  he  enomented 
as  persona  to  be  excluded  frinn  oertam  righu  of 
Pustolation,  thoee  who  were  Infomea.  Omse- 
qnently  the  legal  notion  of  Infomia  was  fixed  before 
these  edicts. 

It  is  necessaiy  to  distngnish  Infomia  from  the 
Nota  Cenaocia.  The  Infiuaia  does  not  seem  to 
hara  bean  created  by  written  faiw,  bttt  to  have 


1  eld  Ronaa  institatioQ.  In 
thoogh  not  m  all,  it  was  a  conaeqaenee  of  a  jadi- 
cial  dofision.  The  power  of  the  Censors  was  in  its 
effects  analogous  to  the  Infomia,  hat  different  from 
it  hi  Bsany  reapecta.  The  Onaors  conU  at  their 
lamoTo  a  nan  from  the  Senate  or  the 

jnitea,  lemore  hhn  into  a  lower  tribe,  or  renwre 
him  oat  of  all  the  tribea,  and  so  deprive  him  of  hia 
snJ&agiam,  by  ladadng  him  to  the  condition  of  an 
acrarina.  (Cic  pro  Omeml.  48,  45.)  They  coold 
alao  aOx  a  maifc  of  ignominy  or  eensnre  opposite 
to  a  amn^  name  in  the  list  of  dtiaens,  nota  censoria 
or  aabecriptio  (Cic.  pro  OmmL  42,  43,  44,  46, 
47)  ;  and  in  doing  thia,  they  were  not  boond  to 
ms^  any  special  inqniiy,  bat  might  follow  general 
opinion.  This  arbitiaiy  BMde  of  proceeding  waa 
hewerer  partly  reasedied  by  the  foot  that  such  a 
rwianrian  nota  night  be  oppoeed  by  a  coOeagve,  or 
lemored  by  the  following  censor^  or  by  a  jndicial 
decision,  or  by  a  lex.  Accordingly  the  eensorian 
nota  waa  not  perpetaal,  and  therem  it  diflered 
essentially  from  Infoasia,  which  was  perpetoaL 

The  consequences  of  Infomia  were  the  loss  of 
oertain  political  rights,  bat  not  alL  It  was  not  a 
capitis  denunatio,  but  it  resembled  it  The  In- 
fomis  becaaM  an  Aenuriua,  and  lost  the  suifragiom 
and  honorea  s  that  is,  he  foot  the  capacity  for  cer- 
tain so-«alled  public  rights,  bat  not  the  capacity  for 
private  rightSb  Under  the  empire,  the  Infomia  lost 
its  eflect  as  to  public  rights,  for  such  rights  became 
onimportant 

It  might  ha  doubted  whether  the  loss  of  the 
suftagium  »ua  a  consequence  of  Infomia,  but  the 
affimativa  side  is  maintained  by  SavignT  with 
such  reaaona  aa  may  be  pronounced  completely  eon* 
chisiTa.  It  appears  from  Liyy  (vii.  2)  and  V^eriua 
Maximua  (ii.  4.  f  4X  that  tho  Actocea  Atellanarom 
were  not  either  removed  from  their  tribe  (mm  inUt 
OMMsafar),  nor  incapable  of  serviog  in  the  army :  in 
othor  words  such  actors  did  not  become  Infomes, 
like  other  actork  The  phrase  **  tribu  moveri  ^  ia 
ambiguous,  and  may  mean  either  to  lemove  from 
one  tribe  to  a  lower,  cr  to  move  from  all  the  tribes, 
andsomakeaBMnanaerariiia.  Now  the  mere  re- 
moving from  one  tribe  to  another  must  have  been 
an  act  of  the  Onsors  only,  for  it  was  necessary  to 
fix  the  tribe  into  which  die  rcnMival  waa  made: 
but  this  could  not  be  the  case  in  a  matter  of  In- 
froasia,  which  waa  the  effoct  of  a  general  rule,  and 
a  genenl  rule  could  only  operate  in  a  general  way  ; 
that  is,  *  tribu  moveri,**  as  a  consequence  of  In- 
fimiia,  must  have  been  a  removal  from  all  tho 
tribes,  and  a  degradation  to  the  state  of  an  Aera- 
rius.     (Oanpare  Ltv.  xlv.  15.) 

The  Lex  Julia  Municipalis  doea  not  contain  tho 
word  Infoasia,  but  it  mentions  neariy  the  same 
eases  as  those  which  the  Edict  mentions  as  cases 
of  Infomia.  The  Lex  exdodca  persons  who  foil 
within  its  terms,  from  being  Senatores,  Decnriones, 
(}onscripti  of  their  city,  from  giving  their  vote  in 
tho  senate  of  their  city,  and  from  magistracies 
which  gave  a  man  access  to  the  senate  :  but  it  says 
nothing  of  the  right  of  voting  being  taken  away. 
Savigny  obaerves  that  there  would  ha  no  incon- 
sistency in  supposing  that  the  lex  refused  only 
the  Honores  in  the  municipal  towns,  while  it  stiU 
allowed  Infimes  to  retam  the  suffragium  in  such 
towns,  though  the  practice  was  difierent  m  Rome, 
if  we  considier  that  the  suffragium  m  the  Roman 
0»mitia  waa  a  high  privilege,  while  in  the  mnnici* 
pal  toirns  it  waa  comparatively  i 
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cording  to  tlie  particular  occasion  intended  ; 
of  tilrer,  bronxe,  day,  itone,  or  wood,  according  to 
the  circnmttancet  of  the  poeeeMor ;  oometimes 
adorned  with  fignrei ;  and  employed  to  hold 
amphorae,  bottka,  ahbactra,  or  any  other  Teaiela 
which  were  round  or  pointed  at  the  bottom,  and 
therefore  required  a  separate  contriyanoe  to  keep 
them  erect  (Vestaay8.v,  IneHeffa  ;  Bekker,  AneetL 
245  ;  Wilkinson,  Ma*,  <md  Oukms^  yoL  iL  pp.158, 
160,  21 6,  21 7.)  Some  of  those  used  at  Alexandria 
were  triangular.  (Athen.  t.  45.)  We  often  see 
them  represented  in  ancient  Egyptian  paintings. 
The  annexed  woodcut  shows  three  Atto^koi, 
which  are  nreserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Those 
on  the  right  and  left  hand  are  of  wood,  the  one 
having  four  feet,  the  other  six  ;  they  were  found 
in  Egyptian  tombs.  The  third  is  a  broad  earth- 
enware ring;  which  is  used  to  support  a  Grecian 
amphora.  [J.  Y.] 


I'NCOLA.    [DomciLiuM.] 

INCORPORA'LES  RES.    [DomNiUM.] 

INCUNA'BULAorCUNA'BULA  (ffwdpya^ 
pov\  swaddlin^-cIothesL 

The  first  thing  done  after  the  birth  of  a  child 
was  to  wash  it ;  the  second  to  wrap  it  in  swad- 
dling dothes,  and  the  rank  of  the  child  was  indi- 
cated by  the  splendour  and  costliness  of  this,  its 
first  attire.  Sometimes  a  fine  white  shawl,  tied 
with  a  gold  band,  was  used  for  the  purpose  (Horn. 
Hymn.  inApolL  121, 122)  ;  at  other  times  a  small 
purple  scar^  fiistened  with  a  brooch.  (Find.  Pytk. 
iv.  114  ;  x^"/*^"*",  Longus,  L  1.  iw  14,  28,  ed. 
Boden.)  The  poor  used  broad  fillets  ofcommon  doth 
(pcMiit,  Luke,  iu  7, 12  ;  Ezek.  xvi  4.  Vulg.  ;  com- 
pare Hom.  Hymn,  m  Mere,  151,  306 ;  Apollod. 
BtW.  iil  10.  §  2  ;  Aelian,  F.  /T.  ii.  7  ;  Eurip.  Ion, 
32;  Dion  Chiysost.  Tip.  203,  ed.Reiske;  Pkuit 
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AmfiUL  T.  1.  5%  True.  t.  13).  The  preceding 
woodcut,  taken  firom  a  beautiful  bas-relief  at  Rome, 
which  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  birth  of  Tdef^ua, 
shows  the  appearance  of  a  child  so  dothed,  and 
renders  in  some  degree  more  intelligible  the  £sble 
of  the  deception  practised  by  Rhea  upon  Saturn  in 
saving  the  life  of  Jupiter  by  presenting  a  stone, 
enveloped  in  swaddling-dothes,  to  be  devoured  by 
Saturn  instead  of  his  new-bom  child.  (Hes.  Tleo^. 
485.)  It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Laee- 
daemonian  education  to  di^iense  with  the  use  of 
incunabula,  and  to  allow  children  to  enjoy  the  free 
use  of  their  limbs.  (Plut  Z^fcan^.  pu  90,  ed. 
Steph.)  [J.  Y.] 

INCUS  (lU>u»r),  an  anvil  The  representa- 
tions of  VuUan  and  the  Cydopes  on  various  works 
of  art,  show  that  the  ancient  anvil  was  formed  like 
that  (Xmodem  times.  When  the  smith  wanted  to 
make  use  of  it,  he  placed  it  on  a  large  block  of 
wood  (A«/t^acror,  Hom.  II  xviil  410,  476,  Od. 
viii.  274  ;  potUia  numdUmt^  Viig.  Aen,  vil  629  ; 
viii.  451) ;  and  when  he  made  the  link  of  a  chain, 
or  any  other  object  which  was  round  or  hollow,  he 
beat  it  upon  a  point  projecting  fimn  one  side  of 
the  anviL  The  annexed  woodcut,  representing 
Vulcan  foiging  a  thunderbolt  for  Jupiter,  illus- 
trates these  circumstances  ;  it  is  taken  from  a  gem 
in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Paris.     It  appears  that  in 


the  **  bnuen  age,**  not  only  the  things  made  upon 
the  anvil,  but  the  anvil  itself  with  the  hammer 
and  the  tongs,  were  made  of  bronse.  (Hom.  Od. 
UL  433,  434;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  761,  762.) 
[Mallbus.]  [  j.  Y.l 

INDEX.     [LiBBR.] 
INDIGITAMENTA.    [Pontifbx.] 
INDU'SIUM.    [Tunica.] 
I'NDUTUS.    [AiiicTus ;  Tunica.] 
INFAIdlA.     The  provisions  as  to  Infiunia,  as 
they  appear  in  the  legidation  of  Justinian,  are  con- 
tained m  Dig.  3.  tit.  2.  De  his  qui  notantur  In- 
fiunia,  and  in  Cod.  2.  tit  12.  Ex  quibus  causis  Id- 
fiunia  irrogator.    The  Digest  contains  (a  1)  the 
cases  of  Infiimia  as  enumerated  in  the  Praetor^ 
Edict    There  are  also  various  provisions  on  the 
subject  in  the  Lex  Julia  Munidpalis  (&c.  45), 
commonly  called  the  Table  of  Hersdea. 

Infiunia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  in 
any  Judidum  Publicum,  of  ignominious  (ignoadniat 
causa)  expulsion  from  the  army  (TaK  HeracL  1. 
121),  of  a  woman  being  detected  in  adulteiy, 
though  she  might  not  have  been  condemned  in  a 
Judicium  Publicum^  &c. ;  of  condemnatio  for  Fuv- 
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tan,  RapioB,  Injorae,  and  Dolw  Mafawi  ptvvUid 
^  ofienider  wai  condenmed  in  his  own  nuM,  or 
piDTided  in  kii  own  name  he  paid  a  ma  of  ummmj 
hj  wmj  of  oompcoMtion  ;  of  oondemnMion  in  an  m> 
tion  Pro  Socio,  Totelao,  Mandatom,  Depoaitom  or 
Fidnda  (comfiara  the  Edict  whh  Cic.  pro  Rote, 
Omu  6y  P^^  itotem  ^smt.  H,  ov^  J^^v  Uubohhiu^ 
2,  r«fk  c  10  ;  Tah.  Hoad.  L  111),  pnTided 
the  offandcr  waa  mndwnned  in  hia  own  name. 
Infiunia  only  foUowad  for  a  eondenaatio  in  a 
dincta  actio,  not  if  a  laan  waa  oondfinned  eon- 
tiario  jadicMs  vnleoa  the  penon  condemned  waa 
gnilty  of  aome  apodal  diahencatj.  In&mia  waa  alao 
a  conagqnenca  of  inaolfency,  when  a  naali  bona 
were  Poaaeaaa,  Pnocrqita,  Yeadita  (Cic.  prt 
QmmLl6;  Tab.  HenttL  L  113— 117  ;  Oaini,  ii 
154) ;  of  a  widow  BMnyiag  withb  the  tine  ap- 
pointed lor  moaning,  hot  the  Infiunia  attached  to 
the  Mcond  haafaand,  if  he  waa  a  paterfiuniliaa,  and 
if  he  waa  not,  then  to  hia  frther,  and  to  the  lather 
of  the  widow  if  ohe  waa  in  hia  power  ;  the  Edict 
doet  not  apeak  of  the  Infiunia  of  the  widow,  hot  it 
was  ■abofqoently  extended  to  her.  Infiunia  waa 
a  eameqaenee  of  a  aun  hein^  at  the  Mme  time  in 
the  refaiitioii  of  a  doable  mamage  or  dooUe  aponaa* 
lia  ;  the  Infiunia  attached  to  the  man  if  he  waa  a 
pateriainiliaa»  auid  if  he  waa  not,  to  hia  fiither ;  the 
Edict  hete  alao  ipeaka  only  of  the  nan,  bat  the 
Infiuaia  waa  aabaeqacntly  extended  to  the  wonan. 
lafamia  waa  a  eonaeqoenee  of  proatitation  in  the 
caM  of  a  woman,  of  aimikr  oondoet  in  a  imb  (gmi 
wuUiobna  pOMma  4U\  of  Lenociniam  or  gaininc  a 
liTing  l^  aiding  in  proatitation  (Tab.  UeraJ.  1. 
123) ;  of  appfaring  on  a  public  ataga  aa  an  actor, 
ofengi^png  lor  money  to  appear  in  the  fighta  of  the 
wild  boiata,  ercii  if  a  aun  did  not  appear,  and  of 
appearing  then,  though  not  fcr  money. 

It  zeaolta  from  thia  ennmemtioa  that  Infiunia 
wai  only  the  conaegnence  of  an  act  fWBmittod  by 
the  penon  who  becune  Infiunia,  and  waa  not  the 
coneeipienee  of  any  mmiahment  Car  ouch  act  In 
MBKcaaca  it  only  fiBUowed  upon  condemnation  ;  in 
othen  it  waa  a  dinct  conaeqnenoa  of  an  act,  aa  aoon 
u  nch  act  waa  noCoriooa. 

It  haa  aometimei  been  aappoaed  that  the  Ptae- 
tor  catabliahed  the  Infiunia  aa  a  rale  of  bw,  which 
howerer  waa  not  the  caoe.  The  Pnetor  made  cer- 
tain nilea  aa  to  Poatahuio  (Dig.  3.  tit  1.  a.  1),  fior 
the  Duipoee  of  maintaining  the  noritT  of  hia  court 
With  reapect  to  the  Portidatio,  be  diatributed  per- 
mu  into  three  rtaaifo  The  aecond  claaa  oompre- 
faended,  among  otheta,  certain  penona  who  were 
tfurpiUidmB  motabilet^  who  might  pootulate  for  them- 
•eWeo  bot  not  for  othen.  The  third  dan  contained, 
among  otheia,  all  thoae  **  qui  Edicto  Piaetoria  at 
in&mea  notantor,**  and  were  not  already  cnani»> 
nted  in  the  aecond  daao.  Accordingly  it  waa 
Beceonry  fiv  the  Pnetor  to  ennmerate  all  the  In- 
toes  who  were  not  indaded  in  the  lecoDd  daaa, 
and  this  he  did  in  the  Edict  aa  quoted.  (Dig.  S. 
tit.  2.  s.  1.)  Contiitently  with  thia,  Infiunia  waa  al- 
nadj  an  eatebliihed  1^  condition  ;  and  the  Piae- 
toc  in  hia  edicU  on  Poatalation  did  not  make  a 
dan  of  penona  called  lufiunea,  but  he  enomented 
u  penona  to  be  excluded  frinn  certain  fighta  of 
Postolation,  thoae  who  were  lufiunea.  Como- 
quently  the  legal  notion  of  Infiunia  waa  fixed  before 
theieedicta. 

It  is  necenary  to  diatinguiah  Infiunia  from  the 
^'ota  Cenaoria.  The  Infiunia  doea  not  seem  to 
have  been  created  by  written  kw,  but  to  bate 
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bean  n  old  IUnmb  inatitation.  In  many  caiea, 
thoaah  not  in  all,  it  waa  a  conaequeaoa  of  a  judi- 
cial deciaion.  The  power  of  the  Cenaon  waa  in  ita 
effiecta  analogoaa  to  the  Infiimia,  but  different  from 
it  in  many  reapecta.    The  Cenaon  could  at  their 

temaoTe  a  man  from  the  Senate  or  the 
rsmoTe  hha  iato  a  lower  tribe,  or  lemoYo 
him  out  of  all  the  tribea,  and  ao  depriTO  him  of  hia 
oufihigium,  by  ndudng  him  to  the  condition  of  an 
aciariua.  (Cic  m  dmeml,  43,  45.)  They  could 
alaa  aOx  a  maik  of  ignominy  or  eenaan  opposite 
to  a  ann^  name  in  the  list  of  dtiaena,  nota  cenaoria 
or  aabacriptio  (Cic.  pro  OmmL  42,  43,  44,  46, 
47)  ;  and  in  doing  thia,  they  were  not  bound  to 
make  any  apecial  inquiry,  but  might  fiiUow  general 
opinion.  Thia  arbitruy  amde  ^  proceeding  waa 
however  partly  remedied  by  the  fiMt  that  auch  a 
cenaorian  nota  mkfat  be  oppoeed  by  a  coUef^fpie,  or 
remored  by  the  mllowing  cenaors  or  by  a  judicial 
dedaion,  or  by  a  lax.  Accordingly  thia  cenaorian 
nota  waa  not  perpetual,  and  therein  it  difiSerod 
essentially  from  Infiunia,  which  waa  perpetnaL 
The  consequences  of  Infrmia  were  the  loss  of 
political  righta,  but  not  aU.  It  was  not  a 
denunntio,  but  it  resembled  it  The  In- 
fiunia becHM  an  Aenriua,  and  loat  the  anfibaginm 
and  honorea ;  that  ia,  he  loat  the  capadty  fior  cer- 
tain so-«alled  public  righta,  but  not  the  caiiadty  for 
private  righta.  Under  the  empire,  the  Innunia  loat 
ita  efifoct  aa  to  public  righta,  Car  each  righta  becamo 


It  Bright  ba  doubted  whether  the  Ion  of  the 
euifragium  ana  a  conaequence  of  Infiunia,  but  the 
affirmatiTO  aide  ia  mabtained  br  Sarignir  with 
auch  rsaaona  aa  amy  be  pronounced  completely  con- 
duuTa.  It  appean  from  Liyy  (rii  2)  and  VsJeriua 
Maximna  (il  4.  f  4X  that  the  Actona  AteUanarum 
were  not  either  remoTed  from  their  tribe  (mm  iriUt 


'),  nor  incapable  of  aarriag  in  the  army : 
other  worda  such  acton  did  not  become  Infiimea, 
like  other  actorsi  The  phnse  *  tribu  moveri  **  ia 
ambiguoaa,  and  may  mean  either  to  remoTo  fitm 
one  tribe  to  a  lower,  or  to  move  from  all  the  tribea, 
andaonmkeanwnanaerariua.  Now  the  men  re- 
moving from  one  tribe  to  another  muat  have  been 
an  act  of  the  Cenaon  only,  for  it  was  necessary  to 
fix  the  tribe  into  which  the  renwval  was  nude: 
but  thia  could  not  be  the  caae  in  a  nmtter  of  In- 
lamia,  which  was  the  efiRoct  of  a  general  rule,  and 
a  general  role  oould  only  oponte  in  a  general  way  ; 
that  ia,  **  tribu  moveri,**  aa  a  consequence  of  In- 
fiunia, must  have  been  a  removal  from  all  the 
tribea,  and  a  degradation  to  the  state  of  an  Aem- 
rius*     (Compare  Liv.  xlv.  15.) 

The  Lex  Julia  Monidpalis  does  not  contain  the 
word  Infrasia,  but  it  mentions  neariy  the  same 
eases  aa  thoae  which  the  Edict  mentiona  aa  casea 
of  Infimia.  The  Lex  exdudea  persons  who  fiiU 
within  its  terms,  from  being  Senatorea,  Decorionn, 
Conacripti  of  their  dty,  hom  giving  their  vote  in 
the  aenate  of  their  city,  and  from  magistracies 
which  gave  a  man  accen  to  the  aenate :  but  it  says 
nothing  of  the  right  of  voting  being  taken  away. 
Savigny  obaervn  that  there  would  be  no  incon- 
sistency in  supposing  that  the  lex  refitsed  only 
the  Honofes  in  the  monidpal  towns,  while  it  still 
allowed  Tnf^m^  to  retain  the  auffragium  in  such 
towns,  though  the  practice  waa  difSerent  in  Rome, 
if  we  consider  that  the  suffragium  in  the  Roman 
Comitia  waa  a  high  privilege,  while  in  the  mnnicii* 
pal  towna  it  waa  comparativdy  nninvortaat 
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cording  to  tlia  particular  occasion  intended ;  made 
of  silTei^  bronxe,  day,  ttone,  or  wood,  according  to 
the  dicomitancea  of  the  poeeeMor ;  Minetimee 
adorned  with  figorei ;  and  employed  to  hold 
amphorae,  bottka,  ahbactra,  or  any  other  TeMela 
which  were  round  or  pointed  at  the  bottom,  and 
therefore  required  a  separata  contriTance  to  keep 
them  erect  (FestU8,«.o./ac&fe;^/  Bekker,  ^imoi^ 
245  ;  Wilkinson,  Ma*,  <md  Ctukmu^  yoL  iL  pp.158, 
160,  216,  21 7.)  Some  of  those  used  at  Alexandria 
were  triangular.  (Athen.  t.  46.)  We  often  see 
them  represented  in  ancient  Egyptian  paintings. 
The  annexed  woodcut  shows  three  A>7«0^ico<, 
which  are  nreserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Those 
on  the  right  and  left  hand  are  of  wood,  the  one 
having  four  feet,  the  other  six  ;  they  were  found 
in  Egjrptian  tombs.  The  third  is  a  broad  earth- 
enware ring,  which  is  used  to  support  a  Grecian 
amphora.  [J.  Y.] 


I'NCOLA.    [DoMiciLiuM.] 

INCORPORA'LES  RES.     [DomNiUM.] 

INCUNA'BULAorCUNA'BULA  {awdpyt^ 
poy),  Bwaddlin^-clothesL 

The  first  thing  done  after  the  birth  of  a  child 
was  to  wash  it ;  the  second  to  wrap  it  in  swad- 
dling dotbes,  and  the  rank  of  the  child  was  indi- 
cated by  the  splendour  and  costliness  of  this,  its 
first  attire.  Sometimes  a  fine  white  shawl,  tied 
with  a  gold  band,  was  used  for  the  purpose  (Horn. 
Hymn,  inApolL  121, 122)  ;  at  other  times  a  small 
purple  scar^  fiistened  with  a  brooch.  (Find.  Pytk, 
ir.  114  ;  x^«f'^«>»'»  Longus,  L  1.  p.  14,  28,  ed. 
Boden.)  The  poor  used  broad  fillets  ofcommon  doth 
(patmi^  Luke,  ii.  7, 12  ;  Ezek.  xvi  4.  Vuli^.  ;  com- 
pare Hom.  Hymn,  in  Merc  151,  306;  Apollod. 
BibL  ul  10.  §  2  ;  Aelian,  F.  ^.  il  7  ;  Eurip.  Ion, 
32  ;  Dk>n  Chiysost  tL  p.  203,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Plant 
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AmpkU,  T.  1.  5%  Tfmc  t.  13).  The  preceding 
woodcut,  taken  fimn  a  beautiful  bas-relief  at  Rome, 
which  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  birth  of  Tdephua, 
shows  the  appearance  of  a  child  so  dothed,  and 
renders  in  some  degree  more  intelligible  the  &ble 
of  the  deception  practised  by  Rhea  upon  Satom  in 
saTing  the  life  of  Jupiter  by  presenting  a  stone, 
envdoped  in  swaddling-dothes,  to  be  devoured  by 
Saturn  instead  of  his  new-bom  child.  (Hes.  Tktog, 
485.)  It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Laee- 
daemonian  education  to  di^iense  with  the  use  of 
incunabula,  and  to  allow  children  to  enjoy  the  firee 
use  of  their  limbs.  (Pint  Lyeaay,  pu  90,  ed. 
Steph.)  [J.  Y.] 

INCUS  (lUc/M«»r),  an  anvil  The  representa- 
tions of  Vulcan  and  the  Cydopes  on  various  works 
of  art,  show  that  the  andent  anvil  was  formed  like 
that  of  modem  times.  When  the  smith  wanted  to 
make  use  of  it,  he  placed  it  on  a  huge  block  of 
wood  {UfUBrrw,  Horn.  71  xviii  410,  476,  Od. 
viii.  274  ;  potUia  imendibiu,  Viig.  Aen,  vii.  629  ; 
viii.  451)  ;  and  when  he  made  the  link  of  a  chain, 
or  any  other  object  which  was  round  or  hollow,  he 
beat  it  upon  a  point  projecting  fimn  one  side  of 
the  anviL  The  annexed  woodcut,  representing 
Vulcan  forging  a  thunderbolt  for  Jupiter,  illus- 
trates these  circumstances  ;  it  is  taken  m>m  a  gem 
in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Paris.    It  appears  that  in 


the  **  brazen  age,**  not  only  the  things  made  upon 
the  anvil,  but  the  anvil  itself;  with  the  hammer 
and  the  tongs,  were  made  of  bronze.  (Horn.  Od, 
iil  433,  434;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv.  761,  762.) 
[Mallbus.]  [j  Y.l 

INDEX.    [LiBBR.] 
INDIGITAMENTA.    [PoNxirBx.] 
INDU'SIUM.    [Tunica.] 
TNDUTUS.    [Amictus  ;  Tunica.] 
INFA'MIA.     The  provisions  as  to  Infiunia,  as 
they  appear  in  the  legidation  of  Justinian,  are  con- 
tained m  Dig.  3.  tit  2.  De  his  qui  notantur  In- 
fimiia,  and  in  Cod.  2.  tit  12.  Ex  quibus  causis  In- 
fiunia  irrogatur.    The  Digest  contains  (a  1)  the 
cases  of  Infiimia  as  enumerated  in  the  Praetor^ 
Edict    There  are  also  various  provisions  on  the 
subject  in  the  Lex  Julia  Munidpalis  (&G.  45), 
commonly  called  the  Table  of  Heradea. 

Infiunia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  in 
any  Judidum  Publicum,  of  ignominious  (j^nommiaB 
causa)  expulsion  from  the  army  (TaK  HeracL  1. 
121),  of  a  woman  being  detected  in  adultery, 
though  she  might  not  have  been  condemned  in  a 
Judioam  Publicum^  dec. ;  of  condemnatio  lor  Fui^ 
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tan,  lUqiiitt,  In juriM,  and  Dotat  Mafawi  ptvvUid 
tk«  oflfeader  wtm  oondcaned  in  hi*  own  nuMy  or 
proTidMi  in  hit  own  mine  he  paid  n  ma  ti  ummmj 
by  way  of  compomntion  ;  of  eondemnntion  in  an  no- 
tion  Pro  Socio,  Tntehwt,  Mandttom,  Depotitnm  or 
Fidndn  (compm  the  Edict  with  Cic  pro  Rote, 
Cam.  6,  pro  Rom.  Awm.  U,  99,  pro  Omoim, 
2,  r«fk  clO;  Tah.  Hcrad.  L  \\\\  pnTided 
the  offender  wm  mndemned  in  hit  own  naoMu 
Inlamin  only  feOowed  for  «  eoodemnatio  in  a 
diracta  actio,  not  if  a  man  wat  oondfinnwi  eon- 
tnrio  jadido,  vnlett  the  ptnon  oondenmed  wat 
guilty  of  aoaetpedaldithoiicaty.  Infomiawatabo 
a  eooteqncnet  of  taoolvency,  when  a  BMnIi  bona 
were  PoaaetM,  Protcrqita,  Veadita  (Cic  pro 
QaMi.15;  Tah.HeneLL  lis— 117;  Oaint,  il 
154)  ;  of  a  widow  BHiiying  within  the  time  ap- 
pointed lior  moominf  ,  hot  the  Infomia  attached  to 
the  aeeood  hatband,  if  be  wat  a  paterfiuniliat,  and 
if  he  waa  not,  then  to  hit  fother,  and  to  the  lather 
of  the  widow  if  the  wat  in  hia  power  ;  the  Edict 
doet  not  tpeak  of  the  Infiunia  of  the  widow,  but  it 
waa  tabteqacntly  ertended  to  her.     In£unia  wat 

the  rekiaon  of  a  doable  mamage  or  dooUe  tponta* 
lia  ;  the  Infiunia  attached  to  the  man  if  be  wat  a 
patcifrniiiiaa,  and  if  he  wat  not,  to  hit  fothcr ;  the 
Edict  hcR  alto  ipeakt  only  of  the  man,  hot  the 
Infomia  wat  aabteqocntly  extended  to  the  woman. 
Infamia  wat  a  conteqoence  of  prottitation  in  the 
caae  of  a  woman,  of  aimikr  oondoet  in  a  man  {qm 
■ui/Mnia  patmu  ^d^  ot  Lenociniam  or  gaininc  a 
liTing  l^  aiding  in  prottitntion  (Tab.  UencI  1. 
123)  ;  of  appearing  on  a  paUic  ttage  at  an  actor, 
of  engagiag  ior  money  to  appear  in  the  fightt  of  the 
wild  bcaata,  even  if  a  amn  did  not  appear,  and  of 
^ipearing  then,  thoogh  not  for  money. 

It  reaolu  from  thit  enomcntion  that  Infiaam 
waa  only  the  conteqnence  of  an  act  wrnnaitted  by 
the  penoQ  who  beome  Infomit,  and  wat  not  tM 
conaeqnence  of  any  mraiahment  for  toch  act  la 
aoBM  caaet  It  only  followed  apon  condemnation ;  in 
othen  itwatadiiectconteqtteneeof  anact,attoon 
at  tach  act  waa  notorioaa. 

It  hat  tometimet  been  tappoted  that  the  Ptae- 
tor  ettablithed  the  Infomia  at  a  rale  of  bw,  which 
however  wat  not  the  cate.  The  Praetor  made  cer- 
tain ralet  at  to  Pottofauio  (Dig.  S.  tit  1.  1. 1 ),  for 
the  porpote  of  maintaining  the  parity  of  hit  eonrt 
With  retpect  to  the  Pottidatio,  be  dittributed  per- 
tont  into  three  rlattrt  The  tecond  clatt  compre- 
hended, among  othen,  certain  pertont  who  were 
tmrpiUdim  mhdklM^  who  might  pottwlate  for  them- 
telvet  but  not  for  othen.  The  third  clatt  contained, 
among  otheia,  all  thote  **  qni  Edicto  Pmetoria  at 
infonut  notaator,**  and  wen  not  already  enome- 
zated  in  the  tecond  datt.  Acoordingly  it  wat 
neoettaiy  for  the  pFaetor  to  enomerate  all  the  In- 
fomet  who  wen  not  included  in  the  tecond  datt, 
and  thit  he  did  in  the  Edict  at  quoted.  (Dig.  S. 
tit  2. 1. 1.)  Omtittently  with  thit,  Infomia  wat  al- 
ready an  esteblithed  lettl  condition  ;  and  the  Prae- 
tor in  hit  edictt  on  rottolation  did  not  make  a 
datt  of  penont  called  lufiunet,  bat  he  enamerated 
at  perwnt  to  be  excluded  from  oertain  righu  of 
Pottnlation,  thote  who  were  Infimet.  Omte- 
qoently  the  legal  notion  of  Infiunia  wat  fixed  befon 
theae  edictt. 

It  it  neoettaiy  to  dittiaguith  Infiunia  from  the 
Nota  Centoria.  The  Infiunia  doet  not  teem  to 
hara  been  created  1^  written  kw,  but  to  hate 
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bean  an  old  Roman  inttitatioQ.  In 
thoaah  not  in  all,  it  wat  a  eonteqaeaoa  of  a  judi- 
cial decition.  The  power  of  the  Centon  wat  in  ita 
effiectt  analogoot  to  the  Infomia,  but  different  from 
it  in  many  reapecta.  The  Centon  coold  at  their 
nleatnia  nmove  a  man  from  the  Senate  or  the 
Equhet,  remove  him  into  a  lower  tribe,  or  lemoTo 
him  oat  of  all  the  tribet,  and  to  depriTo  him  of  hit 
taJfragium,  by  ndocing  him  to  the  ooodition  of  an 
aeiariaa.  (Cic  pro  Omeml.  48,  45.)  They  could 
alao  aOx  a  maifc  of  ignominy  or  eentnn  oppotite 
to  a  man^  ntme  in  the  litt  of  dtiaent,  nota  centoria 
or  aabaeriptio  (Cic.  pro  OmmL  42,  43,  44,  46, 
47)  ;  and  in  doing  thit,  they  wen  not  bound  to 
nmke  any  tpecial  inquiry,  but  might  follow  general 
opinion.  Thit  arbitmy  nmde  of  pfoeeeding  waa 
however  partly  rtotedied  by  the  fi^t  that  toch  a 
centorian  nola  might  be  oppoeed  by  a  colleague,  or 
nmored  by  the  following  centors  or  by  a  judicial 
dedtion,  or  by  a  lex.  Acoordingly  the  centorian 
nota  wat  not  peqietual,  and  tl^nin  it  differed 
ettentially  from  Infoatia,  which  wat  perpetnaL 

The  oontequencet  of  Infomia  wen  the  lott  of 
certain  political  rightt,  but  not  alL  It  wat  not  a 
capitit  denunatio,  but  it  retembled  it  The  In- 
fiunit  becaaM  an  Aenriua,  and  lott  the  taJfragium 
and  honorea ;  that  it,  he  foot  the  capadty  ht  cer- 
tain to-ealled  public  rightt,  but  not  the  capadty  for 
private  righttb  Under  the  empire,  the  Intamia  loot 
itt  eflect  at  to  pnbUc  rightt,  ht  toch  righu  becamo 


It  laight  be  doubted  whether  the  lott  of  the 
taJfragium  ant  a  contequence  of  Infiunia,  but  the 
aJBrmatiTe  tide  it  maintained  by  SavignT  with 
toch  reatona  at  may  be  pronounced  completely  oon« 
duttTe.  It  appean  from  Liyy  ( rii.  2)  and  Valeriut 
Maxinrat  (it  4.  f  4),  that  the  Actona  Atellanarum 
wen  not  dthcr  removed  from  their  tribe  (nop  hUm 
mocMfar),  nor  incapaMe  of  torriag  in  the  army :  in 
othor  woida  toch  acton  did  not  become  Infiunet, 
like  other  actork  The  phrate  **  tribu  moveri  **  ia 
ambiguoat,  and  may  mean  either  to  remoTo  fitm 
one  tribe  to  a  lower,  or  to  move  from  all  the  tribet, 
and  to  nmke  a  man  an  aenriut.  Now  the  men  re- 
moring  from  one  tribe  to  another  mutt  hate  been 
an  act  of  the  Centon  only,  for  it  wat  neoettaiy  to 
fix  the  tribe  into  which  the  remoral  wat  made: 
but  thit  could  not  be  the  cate  in  a  matter  of  In- 
fronia,  which  wat  the  dfect  of  a  general  rule,  and 
a  general  rule  could  only  operate  in  a  general  way  ; 
that  it,  *  tribu  moveri,**  at  a  conteqoence  of  In- 
fiunia, mutt  have  been  a  removal  from  all  the 
tribea,  and  a  degradation  to  the  ttato  of  an  Aen- 
riut.   (Compare  Liv.  xlv.  15.) 

The  Lex  Julia  Mnnidpalit  doet  not  contain  tho 
word  Infiunia,  but  it  mentiont  neariy  the  tamo 
eatet  at  thote  which  the  Edict  atentiont  at  catet 
of  Infomia.  The  Lex  exdadet  perMnt  who  foil 
within  itt  termt,  from  being  Senatoret,  Decurionet, 
(}ontcripti  of  their  dt^,  from  giving  their  vote  in 
the  tenate  of  their  city,  and  from  magittraciet 
which  gave  a  num  aeceat  to  the  tenate :  but  it  tayt 
nothing  of  the  right  of  voting  being  taken  away. 
Savigny  obaervet  that  then  would  be  no  incon- 
tiatency  in  tuppoting  that  the  lex  refuted  only 
the  Honoret  in  the  munidpal  townt,  while  it  ttiU 
allowed  Tnfamet  to  retain  the  tuffragium  in  toch 
townt,  though  the  practice  wat  difiiennt  in  Rome, 
if  we  contider  that  the  tuffragium  m  the  Roman 
0>mitk  wat  a  high  privilege,  while  in  the  munici- 
pal townt  it  wat  compantiTdy  i 
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.  Cicero  (pro  Rose.  Com.  6)  spcaka  of  tlie  judicUi  I 
Fiduciae,  Tutelae,  and  Societatis  as  ^^  summae 
existimationis  et  pene  capitis.^  In  another  omtion 
(pro  Quint  8,  9,  13,  15,  22)  he  speaks  of  the  ex 
cdicto  possessio  bononxm  as  a  capitis  cansa,  and  in 
fact  as  identical  with  Infamia  (c  15,  cajus  hona 
ex  edicto  possidentor,  hujos  omnis  fama  et  exis- 
timatio  cnm  bonis  simul  possidetur).  This  capitis 
minutio,  howeyer,  as  already  observed,  affected 
only  the  pablic  rights  of  a  citizen  ;  whereas  the 
capitis  deminnto  of  the  imperial  period  and  the 
expression  capitalis  caosa,  apply  to  the  complete 
loss  of  citizenship.  This  change  manifestly  arose 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  public  rights  of  the 
citizens  under  the  empire  having  become  alto- 
gether unimportant,  and  thus  the  phrase  capitis 
deminutio,  under  the  empire,  applies  solely  to  the 
individualls  capacity  for  private  rights. 

In  his  private  rights  the  In&mis  wai  under 
some  incapacities.  He  could  only  postulate  before 
the  Praetor  on  his  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of 
certain  persons  who  were  very  nearly  related  to 
him,  but  not  generally  on  behalf  of  all  persons. 
Consequently  he  could  not  generally  be  a  Cognitor 
or  a  Procurator.  Nor  oould  a  cause  of  action  be 
assigned  to  him,  for  by  the  old  law  he  mutt  sue  as 
the  cognitor  or  procurator  of  the  assignor  (Oaius, 
ii.  39)  ;  but  this  incapacity  became  unimportant 
when  the  Cessio  was  effected  by  the  utiles  actiones 
without  the  intervention  of  a  Cognitor  or  Procu- 
rator. The  In&mis  could  not  sustain  a  Popularis 
Actio,  for  in  such  case  he  must  be  considered  as  a 
procurator  of  the  state.  The  Infiunis  was  also 
limited  as  to  his  capacity  for  mairiage,  an  incapa- 
city which  originated  in  Uie  Lex  Julia.  (Ulp.  Froff. 
xiil)  This  lex  prohibited  senaton,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  senators,  from  contracting  marriaffo  with 
Libertini  and  Libertinae,  and  also  with  oUier  dis- 
reputable persons  enumerated  in  the  lex :  it  also 
forbade  all  freemen  from  marrying  with  certain 
disreputable  women.  The  Jurists  made  the  fol- 
lowing change: — they  made  the  two  classes  of 
disreputable  persons  the  same,  which  were  not 
the  same  before,  and  they  extended  the  prohibition, 
both  for  senators  and  others,  to  all  those  whom  the 
Edict  enumerated  as  In£unes.  The  provisions  of 
the  Lex  Julia  did  not  render  the  marriage  null,  but 
it  deprived  the  parties  to  such  mairiage  of  the  privi- 
leges conferred  by  the  lex  ;  that  is,  such  a  mairiage 
did  not  release  them  from  the  penalties  of  celibacy. 
A  senatus-consultum,  under  M.  Aurelius,  however, 
made  such  marriage  null  in  certain  cases.  (Savigny, 
Syttem^  &c,  vol  ii.)  [O.  L.] 

INFA'MIS.       [INPAMIA.] 

INFANS,  INFA'NTIA.  In  the  Roman  law 
there  were  several  distinctions  of  age  which  were 
made  with  reference  to  the  capacity  for  doing  legal 
acts :  —  1.  The  first  period  was  from  birth  to  the 
end  of  the  seventh  year,  during  which  time  per- 
sons were  called  Infimtes,  or  Qui  fiui  non  possunt 
2.  The  second  period  was  from  the  end  of  seven 
yean  to  the  end  of  fourteen  or  twelve  years,  ac- 
cording as  the  person  was  a  male  or  a  female, 
during  which  penons  were  defined  as  those  Qui 
fitri  possunt  The  persons  included  in  these  first 
two  classes  were  ImpuberesL  3.  The  third  period 
was  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  to 
the  end  of  the  twenty-fifth  year,  during  which 
period  persons  were  Adolescentes,  Adulti.  The 
persons  included  in  these  three  classes  were 
minoroe  zxt  onnis  or  annormn,  and  were  often,  for 
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brcvityls  sake,  called  minores  only  [Curator]  ; 
and  the  persons  included  in  the  thinl  and  fourth 
class  were  Pnberes.  4.  The  fourth  period  was  from 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  during  which  persons  wen 
Majorca. 

The  term  Impubes  comprehendz  Infans,  as  all 
Infrmtes  are  Impuberes  ;  but  all  Impuberes  are  not 
Infhntes.  Thus  the  Impuberes  were  divided  into 
two  classes ;  Infantes  or  those  under  seven  yean  of 
age,  and  those  above  seven,  who  are  generally  un- 
derstood by  the  term  Impuberes.  Pupillus  is  a 
general  name  for  all  Impuberes  not  in  the  power  of 
a  &ther.     (Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  239.) 

The  commencement  of  Pubertas  was  the  com- 
mencement of  full  capacity  to  do  legal  acta.  Be- 
fore the  commencement  of  Pubertas,  a  penon, 
according  to  the  old  civil  law,  could  do  no  legal 
act  without  the  anctoritas  of  a  tutor.  This  rule 
was  made  for  those  Impuberes  who  had  property 
of  their  own  ;  for  it  could  have  no  application  to 
Impuberes  who  were  in  the  power  of  a  father. 
Now  the  age  of  pubertas  was  nxed  as  above  men- 
tioned,  on  the  supposition  that  persons  were  then 
competent  to  undentand  the  nature  of  their  acts, 
and  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  was  only  fixed 
because  it  was  necessary  to  fix  some  limit  which 
might  apply  to  all  cases ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  in 
many  cases  when  a  person  bordered  on  the  age  of 
Puberty  (pubertati  proximus),  and  had  not  vet 
attained  it,  he  might  have  sufficient  understanding 
to  do  many  legal  acts.  Accordmgly,  a  person  who 
was  proximus  pubertati  was  in  course  of  time  con* 
sidered  competent  to  do  certain  legal  acts  without 
the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor ;  but  to  secure  him  against 
fi«ud  or  mistake,  he  could  only  do  such  acts  as 
were  for  his  own  advantage.  This  relaxation  of 
the  old  law  wai  beneficial  both  to  the  Impubes 
and  to  others,  but  owing  to  its  being  confined  to 
such  narrow  limits  of  time,  it  was  of  little  practical 
use,  and  accorduigly  it  was  extended  as  a  positive 
rule  to  a  longer  period  below  the  age  of  puberty ; 
but  still  with  the  same  limitation :  the  Impubes 
could  do  no  act  to  his  prejudice  without  the 
auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  It  was,  however,  necessary 
to  fix  a  limit  here  also,  and  accordingly  it  was 
determined  that  such  limited  capacity  to  do  legal 
acts  should  commence  with  the  termination  of 
infantia,  which,  legally  defined,  is  that  period  after 
which  a  person,  either  alone  or  with  a  tutor,  is 
capable  of  doing  legal  acts. 

Infans  properly  means  Qui  fiui  non  potest ;  and 
he  of  whom  could  be  predicated,  Fari  potest, 
was  not  Infims,  and  was  capable  of  doing  certain 
legal  acts.  The  phrase  Qui  hn  potest  is  itself 
ambiguous  ;  but  the  Romans,  in  a  legal  sense,  did 
not  limit  it  to  the  mere  capacity  of  uttering  words, 
which  a  child  of  two  or  three  yean  generally  pos- 
sesses, but  they  understood  by  it  a  certain  degree 
of  intellectual  developement ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
expression  Qui  fan  potest  expressed  not  only  that 
degree  of  intellectual  development  which  is  shown 
by  the  use  of  intelligible  speech,  but  also  a 
capacity  for  legal  acts  in  which  speech  was  re- 
quired. Thus  tlie  period  of  infantia  was  extended 
beyond  that  which  the  strict  etymological  meaning 
of  the  word  signifies,  and  its  termination  vrwi  fixed 
by  a  positive  rule  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year, 
as  appean  by  numerous  passages.  (Dig.  26.  tit.  7. 
s.  1  ;  23.  tit  1.  s.  14 ;  Cod.  6.  tit  30.  s.  18  j 
Quintilian,  Itul.  Or.  L  1 ;  Isidorus,  Or^.  zl  2.)  ^ 
The  expressions  proximus  pubertati,  and  prozi- 
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ami  mfiinUM  or  infimti  (Oaiu^  iil  109),  are  med 
bj  the  Roman  juiitti  to  •ignify  retpectirelj'  one 
who  w  near  attaining  Pnbertaa,  and  one  who  bat 
joit  rnwfd  the  limit  of  Infiuitia.  (Sarigny,  Syttem 
des  heut,  R,  R,  toL  iil)     [Impubxs.]         [U.  L.] 

INFF/RIAE.     [FuMua,  p.  562,  b.] 

I'NFULA,  a  flock  of  white  and  red  wool,  which 
■  waa  tligbtlj  twisted,  dnwn  into  the  form  of  a 
wreath  or  fillet,  and  naed  by  the  Romaaa  for  oma- 
on  feetiTe  and  lolciiui  ocauiona.  In  Mcri- 
it  wat  tied  with  a  white  band  [VrrrA]  to 
the  head  of  the  Tictim  (Viig.  Gm>rg,  iil  487  ; 
Lucre!  i  88  ;  Sueton.  Calig,  27),  and  alio  of  the 
pneat»  mon  ccpedally  in  the  wonhip  of  Apollo 
and  Diana.  (Vir^.  Am.  ii.  430,  x.  538 ;  Servioi, 
»  toe.  ;  laid.  Orig.  xiz.  80 ;  Featna,  t.  v.  In/idae.) 
The  **"  torta  infula  ^  waa  worn  alao  by  the  Vettal 
Viigina.  (Pmd.  e.  Sym.  ii  1085,  1094.)  lu  use 
aeema  analogons  to  that  of  the  lock  of  wool  worn 
by  the  flaminea  and  Mlii  [Apbz}.  At  Roman 
marriages  the  bride,  who  carried  wool  npon  a  dis- 
taff in  the  proceiaion  [Fuaua],  fixed  it  as  an  iniiila 
npon  the  door-caae  of  her  fntore  husband  on  enter* 
ing  the  boose.  (Locan,  il  355 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxix. 
2;  Senrius,  tn  Kin;.  Aem.  ir.  458.)         [J.  Y.] 

INGE'NUI,  INOENUaTAS.  Freemen  {U- 
beri)  were  either  ingenui  or  libertinL  Ingenni  are 
those  free  men  who  are  bom  free.  (Gains,  L  1 1.) 
Libertini  are  those  who  are  manumitted  from  legal 
slaTety.  Though  freedmen  {tibertimi)  were  not 
ingenni,  the  sona  of  libertini  were  ingenni.  A 
Ubertinns  could  not  bj  adoption  become  ingennus. 
(GelL  T.  19.)  If  a  female  sUve  (aae»ffa)  was 
pregnant,  and  was  manumitted  before  she  gare 
birth  to  a  child,  such  child  was  born  free,  and 
therefore  was  ingennun  In  other  caaea,  also,  the 
law  foroured  the  claim  of  free  birth,  and  eonse- 
qncntlj  of  ingenuitaa.  (Panhis,  SaiL  Rtcepi.  iii. 
24,  and  t.  1.  De  Uberali  eamta.)  If  a  manti  in- 
genuitaa was  a  matter  in  dispute,  there  was  a 
judicium  ingenuitatis.  (Tacit.  Anm,  xiii.  27  ; 
Paulus,  &R.r.  1.) 

The  words  ingennus  and  libertinus  are  often 
opposed  to  one  another  ;  and  the  title  of  ftveroan 
{Uber)^  which  would  comprehend  libertinus,  is 
sometimes  limited  by  the  addition  of  ingennus 
(liber  et  ingenuus,  Hor.  Ar.  P.  883).  According 
to  Ciudus,  in  his  work  on  Comitia,  quoted  by 
Festus  (a.  v.  Patneut9\  those  who,  in  his  time, 
were  called  ingenni,  were  originally  called  patricii, 
which  ia  interpreted  by  Goettling  to  mean  that 
Oentilea  were  originally  called  Ingenni  also:  a 
manifest  misundeiatanding  of  the  passage.  If  this 
passage  haa  any  certain  meaning,  it  is  this :  ori> 
ginally  the  name  ingennus  did  not  exist,  but  the 
word  patridns  was  sufficient  to  express  a  Roman 
dtiien  by  birth.  This  remark  then  refos  to  a 
time  when  there  were  no  Roman  citizens  except 
patricii ;  and  the  definition  of  ingenuus,  if  it  had 
then  been  in  use,  would  baTe  been  a  sufficient  de- 
finition of  a  patricins.  But  the  word  ingenuus  was 
introduced,  in  the  sense  here  stated,  at  a  later  time, 
and  when  it  was  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  indicate 
ing  a  citizen  by  birth,  merely  as  such.  Thus,  in 
the  speech  of  Appios  Claudius  Cnusus  (LiT.  ri. 
40),  he  contrasts  with  persons  of  patrician  descent, 
^  Unus  Quiritium  quilibet,  duobus  ingennis  or- 
tus.**  Further,  the  definition  of  Gentilis  by 
ScaeTola  [Gxns,  p.  567],  shows  that  a  man  might 
be  ingenuus  and  yet  not  gentilis,  for  he  might  be 
the  son  of  a  freedman ;  and  thia  is  consistent  with 
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Livy  (x.  8).  If  Cincius  meant  his  preposition  to 
be  as  comprehensive  as  the  terras  will  allow  us  to 
take  it,  the  proposition  is  this : — All  (now)  ingenui 
comprehend  all  (then)  patricii ;  which  is  untrue. 

Under  the  empire,  Ingenuitas,  or  the  Jura  In- 
genuitatis, might  be  acquired  by  the  imperial 
forour ;  that  is,  a  penon,  not  ingenuus  by  birth, 
was  made  so  by  the  soremign  power.  A  freedman 
who  had  obtamad  the  Jus  Annnloram  Anreoram, 
was  considered  ingemuis ;  but  this  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  patnnal  righta.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  10.  a. 
5  and  6.)  By  the  natalibus  restitutio  the  princeps 
oaTe  to  a  libtftinus  the  character  of  ingenuus  ;  a 
?orm  of  praceeding  which  involTod  the  theory  of 
the  original  freedom  of  all  mankind,  for  the  libera 
tinus  waa  restored,  not  to  the  state  in  which  he 
had  been  bom,  but  to  his  supposed  original  state  of 
freedom.  In  thb  case  the  patron  lost  his  patronal 
rights  br  a  necessary  consequence,  if  the  fiction 
were  to  baTe  iU  full  effect.  (Dig.  40.  tit  11.)  It 
seems  that  questions  aa  to  a  man*S  mgenuitaa  wen 
common  at  Rome ;  which  b  not  surprising,  when 
we  consider  that  patronal  rights  were  involved  in 
Uiem.  [G.  L.] 

INGRATUS.    [PATBONua.] 

INJU'RIA.  Injuria,  in  the  general  sense,  is 
opposed  to  Jusl  In  a  special  sense  injuria  waa 
done  by  striking  or  beating  a  man  either  with  the 
hand  or  with  any  thing  ;  by  abusive  words  (am- 
vieimm)  ;  by  the  prescriptio  bonoram,  when  the 
clamtant  knew  that  the  alleged  debtor  was  not 
really  indebted  to  him,  for  the  bonoram  prescriptio 
was  accompanied  with  infsmia  to  the  debtor  (Cia 
pro  Qmmt  8,  15,  16)  ;  by  libellous  writings  or 
verMS ;  by  soliciting  a  mater  fomilias  or  a  prae- 
textatus  [iMPUBia] ;  and  by  various  other  acta. 
A  man  might  sustain  injuria  either  in  his  own 
person,  or  in  the  person  of  those  who  were  in  his 
power  or  in  mann.  No  injuria  could  be  done  to  a 
slave,  but  certain  acts  done  to  a  slave  were  an  in- 
juria to  his  master,  when  the  acts  were  such  as 
appeared  from  their  nature  to  be  insulting  to  the 
master ;  aa,  for  mstance,  if  a  man  should  flog 
another  man*s  slave,  the  master  had  a  remedy 
against  the  wrong-doer,  which  was  given  him  by 
the  praetor*s  formula.  But  in  many  other  cases  of 
a  slave  being  maltreated,  there  was  no  regular 
formula  by  which  the  master  could  have  a  remedy, 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  one  from  the  praetoi: 

The  Twelve  Tables  had  various  previsions  on 
the  subject  of  Injuria.  Libellous  songs  or  versea 
were  followed  by  capital  punishment,  that  is, 
death,  as  it  appears  (Cic.  Rep.  iv.  10,  and  the 
notes  in  Mai*s  edition).  In  the  case  of  a  limb 
being  mutilated  the  punishment  was  Talio  (Festus, 
«.  o.  Talio).  In  the  case  of  a  broken  bone,  the 
penalty  waa  300  asses  if  the  injury  was  done  to  a 
freeman,  and  150  if  it  was  done  to  a  slave.  In 
other  cases  the  Tables  fixed  the  penalty  at  25  asses. 
(Gellius,  xvL  10,  xx.  1 ;  Dirksen,  Udxrtitht^  &c.) 

These  penalties  which  were  considered  sufficient 
at  the  time  when  they  were  fixed,  were  afterwards 
considered  to  be  insufficient ;  and  the  injured  per- 
son  was  allowed  by  the  praetor  to  claim  such 
damages  as  he  thought  that  he  was  entitled  to,  and 
the  judex  might  give  the  full  amount  or  less.  But 
in  the  case  of  a  very  serious  injury  {atroa  i^fttna\ 
when  the  praetor  required  security  for  the  defend- 
ant's appearance  to  be  given  in  a  particular  sum^ 
it  was  usual  to  claim  such  sum  as  the  damages  in 
the  plaintiffs  dedaration,  and  though  the  judes 
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WM  not  bound  to  gira  damagM  to  ihai  anMiimt,  lie 
■eldom  giTO  kst.  An  injurui  had  the  chancter 
of  atrox,  either  from  the  act  ittell^  or  the  place 
where  it  wae  done,  a*  for  initance,  a  theatre  or 
foruBif  or  from  the  condition  of  the  penon  injured, 
aa  if  he  were  a  magistratm,  or  if  be  were  a  wiiator 
and  the  wnog-doer  were  a  penon  of  low  condition. 

A  Lex  Cornelia  specially  pnnrided  for  caiee  of 
|inl«tio,  Terbeiatio,  and  forable  entry  into  a  man^ 
booM  (domtu).  The  jnriets  who  conunented  on 
thii  lex  defincMi  the  ItffH  meaning  of  palMtio,  Ter- 
beiatio,  and  dauxaa.    (Dig.  47.  tit  10.  i.  5.) 

The  actiona  for  Injuria  were  gradually  much  ez- 
tended,  and  the  praetor  would,  aooordiag  to  the 
drcmnatancee  of  the  caie  (ocwm  eogmiU^^  giye  a 
penon  an  action  in  leepect  of  any  act  or  conduct 
of  another,  which  tended,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
praetor,  to  do  him  injury  in  reputation  or  to  wound 
hie  feeling!.  (Dig.  47.  tit.  la  ■.  16,  22,  2S,  24, 
ftc)  Many  caaea  of  Injuria  were  mbject  to  a 
ipecial  punishment  (Dig.  47.  tit  II )  as  deportatio ; 
and  this  proceeding  extra  ordinem  was  often 
adopted  instead  of  the  ciTil  action.  Various  imperial 
constitutions  afiixed  the  punishment  of  death  to 
libellous  writings  (fimon  UbdU),     [Libslll] 

Infomia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  in 
an  actio  Injnriarum  [Inpamia].  He  who  brought 
such  an  action  per  falnmniam  was  liable  to  be 

Sinished  extra  ordinem.  (Gains,  iiL  220 — 225  ; 
or.  SaL  i.  1.  80  ;  Dig.  47.  tit  10  ;  Cod.  Theod. 
ix.  tit  84  ;  Cod.  ix.  tit  36  ;  Paulus,  Sent  Raeep. 
▼.  tit  4 ;  Rein,  Da»  Orimmaireeki  dor  Romer^ 
p.  35,  &e.)  (O.  L.] 

INJURIA'RUM  ACTIO.  [Injuria.] 
INOA  (*Immi),  festiTals  celebrated  in  sereral 
parts  of  Greece,  in  honour  of  the  ancient  heroine 
Ino.  At  Megaia  she  was  honouNd  with  an  annual 
sacrifice,  because  the  Megarians  belicTed  ihat  her 
body  haid  been  oast  by  the  wares  upon  their  coast, 
and  that  it  had  been  found  and  buried  there  by 
Cleso  and  Taniopolis.  (Pans.  1 42.  §  8.)  Another 
festival  of  Ino  was  celebrated  at  Epidaniiis  Limen, 
in  Laconia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town 
there  was  a  small  but  very  deep  lake,  called  the 
water  of  Ino,  and  at  the  festival  of  the  heroine  the 
people  threw  barley-cakes  into  the  water.  When 
the  cakes  sank  it  was  considered  a  propitious  sign, 
but  when  they  swam  on  the  snrfiue  it  was  an  eril 
sign.  (Pans,  iii  23.  §  5.)  An  annual  festival, 
with  contests  and  sacrifices,  in  honour  of  Ino,  was 
also  held  on  the  Corinthian  Isthmus,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  instituted  by  king  Sisyphus.  (Tzetxes, 
miLy^opAr.)  [L.  S.] 

INOFFICIOSUM         TESTAME'NTUM. 

£Tb8TAMSNTUM.] 

INQUILI'NUS.  [ExsiLiUM,  p.  516,  b.] 
INSA'NIA,  INSA'NUS.  [Cu»ator.J 
INSIGNE  (oif/MMr,  hriffiifta,  Moniftoif,  vopd- 
inifu»)y  a  badge,  an  ensign,  a  marie  of  distinction. 
Thus  the  Bulla  worn  by  a  Roman  boy  was  one 
of  the  insignia  of  his  rank.  (Cic  Verr,  ii  58.) 
Firt  classes  of  insignia  more  especially  deserre 
notice:  — 

I.  Those  belonging  to  oflSoers  of  state  or  civil 
functionaries  of  all  descriptions,  such  as  the  Fascss 
carried  before  the  Consul  at  Rome,  the  Utichtve 
and  shoes  worn  by  senators  [Calcsvs  ;  Clavus], 
the  caipentnm  and  the  sword  bestowed  by  the 
emperor  upon  the  praefect  of  the  praetorium. 
(Lydtt^  de  Mag,  ii.  3^  9.)  The  Roman  £quitb8 
were  distinguished  by  the  ^  equus  pnUicna,"  the 


golden  ring,  the  angnstus  davus  fp^  294],  and  the 
seat  provided  for  them  in  the  theatre  and  the  circus. 
(CO.  Schwarti,ZMn.&fatAM,pFk 84— 101.)  The 
insignia  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  via.  the  trabea,  the 
toga-pcaetexta,  the  crown  of  gold,  the  ivoty  sceptre, 
the  selU  cnrulis,  and  the  twelve  lictofs  with  fiuces, 
all  of  which  except  the  crown  and  sceptre  were 
transferred  to  subsequent  denominations  of  magis- 
stntes,  wen  copied  from  the  usages  of  the  Etrus- 
cans Mid  other  nations  of  eariy  antiquity.  (Fkir. 
15;  8aUust,B.Cbt51;  Viig. ^«.  viL  188, 612, 
XL  834 ;  Lydus,  de  Mag,  i  7,  8,  87.) 

II.  Badges  worn  by  soldiers.  The  centuioos 
in  the  Roman  army  vren  known  by  tbe  crests  of 
their  helmets  [Galba],  and  the  common  men  by 
their  shields,  each  cohort  having  them  painted  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  itselt  ( Vcget  ii.  18 ;  compare 
Caes.  BelL  GaiL  vii  45.)  [Clifbu&J  Among 
the  Greeks  the  devices  scolptared  or  painted  upon 
shields  (see  woodcut,  p.  299\  both  for  tbe  sake 
of  ornament  and  as  badges  of  distinction,  em> 
ployed  the  fency  of  poets  and  of  artists  of  every 
description  from  the  caiUest  times.  Thus  the 
seven  heroes  who  fought  against  Thebes,  all  ex- 
cept Ampkiaraus,  had  on  their  shields  expresiive 
figures  and  mottoes,  differently  described,  however, 
by  difforent  authors.  (AeschyL  SapL  &  7%e6.  383 
—646;  Eurip.  Pkoen,  1125—1156;  ApoUodor. 
BibL  iii  6.  §  1.)  Alcibiadea,  lyeeably  to  his 
genersl  character,  wore  a  shield  richly  deoonted 
with  ivory  and  gold,  and  exhibiting  a  repreoenta- 
tkm  of  Cupid  bnmdishing  a  thunderbolt  ( Athcn. 
xii  p.  534,  e.)  The  fint  use  of  these  emblems  on 
shields  is  attributed  to  the  Carians  (Herod.  1 171) ; 
and  the  fictitious  employment  of  them  to  deceive 
and  mislead  an  enemy  was  among  the  stratagems 
of  war.  (Pans,  iv.28.  §3 ;  Viig.  ^M.ii.  389—392.) 

III.  Family  badges.  Among  the  indignities 
prsctised  by  the  Emperor  Caliguk,  it  is  related 
that  he  abolished  the  andent  insignia  of  tbe 
noUest  femilies,  vis.  the  torques,  tbe  cindnni,  and 
the  cognomen  **  Magnus.**    (Sueton.  Oa/ig.  35.) 

IV.  Signs  phced  on  the  front  of  buiMii^  A 
figure  of  Mercury  was  the  common  sign  of  a 
Gymnasium  ;  but  Cicero  had  a  statue  of  Minerva 
to  fulfil  the  same  purpose.  (Ad  ^tt.  i.  4.)  Cities 
had  their  emblems  as  well  as  separate  edifices ; 
and  the  oflSoer  of  a  city  sometimes  affixed  the 
emblem  to  public  documents  as  we  do  the  seal  of  a 
municnpal  corporation.    (Antigonns  Caiyst  15.) 

V.  The  figure-heads  of  ship&  The  insigne  of  a 
ship  was  an  image  placed  on  the  prow,  and  giving 
iU  name  to  the  vessel  (Tacit  Atm.  vL  34 ;  Caes. 
B,  Cw,  il  6.)  Paul  sailed  from  Melite  to  Puteoli 
in  the  Dioscuri,  a  vessd  which  traded  between 
that  dty  and  Alexandria.  (Aet$^  xxviii.  11.) 
Enschedtf  has  drawn  out  a  list  of  one  hundred 
names  of  ships,  which  occur  either  in  dassieal 
authon  or  in  andent  inscriptions.  (/Nn.  <fe  7W. 
ei  InngmUnu  iVovtam,  reprinted  in  Rnhnken, 
Opam,  pp.  257 — 305.)  The  names  were  those  of 
gods  and  heroes,  together  with  their  attributes, 
such  as  the  helmet  of  Minerva,  painted  on  the 
prow  of  the  ship  which  conveyed  Ovid  to  Pontus 
(a  jNcto  ossmfe  fiomen  kabM^  JMat,  I  9.  2)  ;  of 
virtues  and  affiections,  as  Hope,  Concord,  V ictcoy ; 
of  countries,  dties,  snd  riven,  as  the  Po,  the  Min- 
dus  (Viig.  Aem.  x.  206),  the  Delia,  the  Syracuse, 
the  Alexandria  (Athen.  v.  43)  ;  and  of  men, 
women,  and  animals,  as  the  boo^  bead,  which 
distinguished  tha  vessels  of  Samoa  (Herod,  iii.  59; 
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CiMwriliii,  p.  156,  ed.  Naeke ;  Heijeb.  #.  v.  3U- 
fumiAf  Tp4m9S :  Bait  m  Horn,  Od,  xiii.  p.  525), 
the  iwaiH  tbe  tig«r  (Viif.  Am.  z.  I66X  tlie 
boll  (vpvro^  r«^,  SchoL  m  JpeU,  Rkod, 
&  168).  Phitvch  HMntioBS  «  Lyckn  t«nel  with 
the  agn  ef  the  lion  eo  iti  pi«w,  and  that  of 
the  eeipent  en  its  poop,  nmuliBatlj  intended  to 
ezpRM  the  fonn  of  tae  ehinaem.  (Dt  MwL 
VtrU  p.  441,  ed.  Steph.)  After  an  engagement  at 
■ea,  the  inngne  of  a  eenqaeied  yeeeel,  as  well  ae 
its  aplostie,  was  often  taken  fiom  it  and  lospended 
in  some  temple  as  an  oflering  to  the  god.  (Pint 
Tkmmitt,  p.  217.)  Figave-beads  were  probaUj'  need 
from  the  Brst  erigin  of  navigatien.  On  the  war- 
of  the  Phoenidaa%  who  called  them,  as 
S  i  «•  **  carved 
very  gfultsqiie 
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gllej. 
Hendfl 


I  mys  (iiL  37), 
they  had  some 


Besides  the  badge  which  distinguished  each 
iadiTidnal  ship,  and  which  was  either  an  engiared 
and  painted  wooden  image  fonning  part  of  the 
pnw,  or  a  llgnie  often  accompanied  by  a  name 
and  painted  on  both  the  bows  of  the  Tessel,  other 
which  coald  be  eloTated  or  lowoed  at 


pieasniev  were  reqnisite  in  naral  engagementu 
These  were  prsbaUy  flags  or  standards,  fixed  to 
the  aplosire  or  to  the  top  of  the  omst,  and  senring 


the  top  ( 
\  Tessas 


to  mark  all  those  ressos  which  belonged  to  the 
■uae  fleet  or  to  the  same  nation.  Soch  wers  **  the 
Attic**  and  **  the  Ferric  signab*  {rl  ^KrruAw  oif- 
IMMT,  Polyaen.  iii  11.  §  11,  viii  5du  §  1  ;  Becker, 
CkariUti^  toL  ii  p.  65).  A  nuiple  sail  indicated 
the  admiial^  ship  among  the  liomans,  and  flags  of 
difljercnt  oolonn  were  used  in  the  fleet  of  Alexander 
the  Great     (Plin.  A:  iST.  xix.  5.)  [J.  Y.] 

FNSTITA  (««^fli^5ier),  a  flouce  ;  a  fillet 
The  Roman  matrons  sometimes  wore  a  broad  fillet 
with  ample  folds,  sewed  to  the  bottom  of  the  tonic 
and  reachiiig  to  the  instepu  The  ose  of  it  indi- 
cated a  BBperior  regard  to  decency  and  propriety  of 
mannen.  (Hor.^UL  i.  2.29;  Orid, ^rs  ^«a<.  i 
S2.)  It  mnst  have  resembled  a  modem  floonce. 
By  the  addition  of  gold  and  jeweUcry  it  took  the 
fonn  of  the  more  splendid  and  expenstre  CycLaS. 

When  this  tenn  denoted  a  fillet,  which  was 
nsed  by  itself^  as  in  the  decoration  of  a  Thtbsvs 
(Stat  TkA.  Til  654),  it  was  equivalent  to  Vitta 
or  Fascu.    [Tonka.]  [J.  Y.] 

I'NSTITOR.    [IwarrroBiA  Actio.] 

INSTITO'RIA  ACTIO.  This  actio  was  a], 
lowed  against  a  man  who  had  appointed  either 
his  son  or  a  sUve,  and  either  his  own  or  another 
man^  shve,  or  a  fine  ponon,  to  manage  a  tabema 
oraay  other  busineM  for  him.  The  conttacts with 
soch  manager,  in  respect  of  the  tabema  or  other 
bnsinem,  were  considered  to  be  contiacts  with  the 
principal  The  formola  was  called  Institeria,  be- 
cause he  who  was  appointed  to  manage  a  tabema 
was  called  an  lostitor.  And  the  institor,  it  is  said, 
was  so  called,  **  quod  negotio  gerendo  instet  uve 
insislat**  I  f  oeTeml  persons  appointed  an  institor, 
any  one  of  them  might  be  soed  for  the  whole 
amoont  for  which  the  persons  were  liable  on  the 
eontnct  of  their  institor ;  and  if  one  paid  the  de- 
mand, he  had  his  ledreu  over  against  the  others 
by  a  sodetatis  jadidmn  or  coowinni  dividundo.  A 
gnat  deal  of  basinsm  was  done  throogh  the  medium 
of  institores,  and  the  Romaus  thus  earned  on  various 
laeratiTe  occupations  in  the  name  of  their  slaves, 
which  they  could  not  or  would  not  have  carried  on 
tenowdly.    Institores  are  coupled  with  Naatae  by 


Homes  (£^  xvii  20),  and  with  the  Magister  Navis 
(Owm.  iii  fi.  50).  (Oaios,  it.  71 ;  Instit  iv. 
tit  7  ;  Dig.  14.  tit  5.)  [O.  L.] 

INSTITUTIO'NES.    It  was  the  object  of 
istinian  to  comprise  in  his  Code  and  Digest 


Pandect,  a  complete  body  of  hiw. 
'        '  to  eJemenl 


Digest  or 
But  these  worics 

itaiy  instraetion,  and 
of  the  ancisnt  jurists  wem  no  longer 
albwed  to  have  any  authority,  except  so  for  as 
they  had  been  incorpomted  in  the  IKgtot  It  was, 
thenfom,  necessaiy  to  prepare  an  elsmentaiy  trea- 
tise, for  which  purpose  Justinian  ttppointed  acom- 
mimion,  wmistiiig  of  Tribonianus,  xheophihis,  and 
Dorothens.  The  commimion  was  instracted  to  com- 
pose an  institatienal  wock  which  should  contain  the 
demento  of  the  Uw  {Ugmm  cwmMb),  and  shouU 
not  be  encumbered  with  uselem  matter  {Froomn, 
/mT.).  Accordingly,  the^  produesd  a  treatise, 
under  the  title  of  Inttitutiones,  or  Elemento  {D* 
JwrtM  doemdi  RaHomti^  which  was  based  on  fiirnier 
elementary  works  of  the  same  name  and  of  a  simi- 
\u  chancter,  but  chiefly  on  the  Commentarii  of 
Caius  or  Of  ius,  his  Res  Quoddianae,  and  various 
other  Commentarii  The  Institutiones  were  pub- 
lished with  the  imperial  sanction,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  A.  n.  555,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Digest 

The  Institutiones  consist  of  four  books,  which  are 
divided  into  titles.  They  treat  only  of  Privatum 
Jus  ;  but  there  is  a  title  on  Jndicia  Pnblica  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  book.  The  judida  pnblica  are  not 
treated  of  by  Oaius  in  his  Commentaries.  Hein- 
eccius,  in  his  Antiquitatnm  Romanarum  Jnrispra- 
dentiam  illustnnthmi  Syntagma,  has  followed  the 
order  of  the  Institutiones.  Theophilus,  generslly 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  compilen  of  the  Institu- 
tiones, wrote  a  Cheek  paraphrase  upon  them,  which 
is  still  extant,  and  is  occasionally  useftiL  The  best 
edition  of  the  poraphmse  of  Theophilus  is  that  of 
W.  O.  Reits,  Haag,  1751,  2  vols.  4ta  There  are 
numerous  editions  of  the  Latin  text  of  the  Institu- 
tiones. The  editioprinceps  is  that  of  Mama,  1468, 
fol. ;  that  of  Klenie  and  Boecking,  Beriin,  1829, 
4to,  contafais  both  the  Institutiones  and  the  Com- 
mentarii of  Oaios ;  the  most  recent  edition  is  that 
of  Sehrader,  Beriin,  1852  and  1856. 

Thrre  were  varions  institutional  works  written 
by  the  Roman  jurists.  Callistratas,  who  lived 
under  Septimius  Severasand  Antoninus  Carscalb^ 
wreto  three  books  of  InstitntionesL  Aeliiu  Mar- 
cisnas  wrote  sixteen  books  of  Institutiones  under 
Antoninus  Caracalla.  Flormtmus,  who  lived  under 
Alexander  Severus,  wrote  twelve  books  of  Institu- 
tiones, from  which  there  are  forty-two  excerpts  in 
the  Digest  Panlus  also  wrote  two  books  of  Insti- 
tutiones. Then  still  remain  fragments  of  the 
Institutiones  of  Ulpian,  which  appear  to  have  con- 
risted  of  two  books.  But  the  first  treatise  of  this 
kind  that  we  know  of  was  the  Institutiones  of 
Oaios  in  four  books.  They  were  formeriy  only 
known  from  a  few  exoerpta  in  the  Digest,  from  tlie 
Epitome  contained  in  toe  Breviarium,  from  the 
CoUatio,  and  a  few  quototions  in  the  Commentaiy 
of  Boethius  on  the  Topica  of  Cicero,  and  in  Priscian. 

The  MSw  of  Oaius  vras  discovered  in  the  librsiy 
of  the  Chapter  of  Verona,  by  Niebuhr,  in  1816. 
It  was  first  copied  b^  Ooeschen  snd  Bethman- 
HoUweg,  and  an  edition  vras  published  by  Ooe- 
schen in  1820.  The  deciphering  of  the  MS.  was 
a  work  of  great  labour,  as  it  is  a  palimpsest,  the 
vrriting  on  which  has  been  washed  out,  and  in 
phoss  einsed  with  a  knife^  in  order  to  adapt 
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the  parchment  for  the  purposes  of  the  transGriber. 
The  parchment,  after  being  thus  treated,  was  used 
for  transcribing  upon  it  some  works  of  Jerome, 
chiefly  his  epistles.  The  old  writing  was  so  ob- 
scure that  it  could  only  be  seen  by  appljring  to  it 
an  infusion  of  gait-nuts.  A  fresh  examination  of 
the  MS.  was  made  by  Blame,  but  with  little  ad- 
ditional profit,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  mana- 
script  A  second  edition  of  Oaiui  was  published 
by  (ioeschen  in  1824,  with  valuable  notM,  and  an 
Index  Siglamm  used  in  the  MS.  The  pre&ce  to 
the  first  edition  contains  the  oompleto  demonstra- 
tion  that  the  MS.  of  Verona  is  the  genuine  Com- 
mentarii  of  Oaius,  though  the  MS.  itself  has  no 
title.  An  improTed  edition  of  Ooeschenli  by  Lach- 
mann  appeared  in  1842. 

It  appears  from  the  Institntiones  that  Gaius 
wrote  that  work  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  M. 
Aurelius. 

Many  passages  in  the  Fragments  of  Ulpian  are 
the  same  as  passages  in  Oaius,  which  may  be  ex- 
plained by  assuming  that  both  these  writers  copied 
such  parts  from  the  same  original  Though  the 
Institutiones  of  Justinian  were  mainly  based  on 
those  of  Oaius  the  compilers  of  the  Institutiones  of 
Justinian  sometimes  followed  other  works:  thus 
the  passage  in  the  Institutes  (iL  tit  17.  §  2,  ^  si 
quis  priori  *^)  is  from  the  fourth  book  of  Marcianus^ 
Institutes  (Dig.  36.  tit  1.  s.  29)  ;  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  Institutiones  of  Justinian  are  more 
clear  and  explicit  than  those  of  Oaius.  An  in- 
stance of  this  occurs  in  Oaius  (iii.  109)  and  the 
Institutiones  of  Justinian  (iii.  tit  19.  s.  10). 

Oaius  belonged  to  the  school  of  the  Sabiniani 
[JuRiscoNSULTi].  The  Jurists  whom  he  cites  in 
the  Institutiones,  are  Cassius,  Fufidins,  Javolenui, 
Julianus,  Labeo,  Maximus,  Q.  Mucins,  Ofilius, 
Proculus,  Sabinus,  Senrius,  Senrius  Sulpicius,  Sex- 
tus,  Tubero. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  work  of  Oaius  ;  what- 
ever difference  there  is  between  them  in  this  re- 
spect, is  solely  owing  to  the  changes  in  the  Roman 
law,  which  had  been  made  between  the  time  of  Oaius 
and  that  of  Justinian.  There  has  been  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  Oaius ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  most 
persons  have  misunderstood  it  According  to  Oaius : 
**omne  jus  quo  utimur  vel  ad  personas  pertinet, 
vel  ad  res,  vel  ad  actiones  "  (i.  8).  It  is  generally 
■upposed  that  the  division  (the  first  book)  which 
treaU  of  Persons  comprehends  the  status  or  con- 
dition of  persons  as  the  subjects  of  rights  ;  othen 
affirm  that  it  treats  of  legal  capacity,  or  of  the 
three  conditions  which  correspond  to  the  threefold 
capitis  deminutio.  But  the  first  book  of  Oaius 
which  treats  of  Persons  contains  both  matter  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  legal  capacity,  and  it  does 
not  contain  all  that  relates  to  legal  capacity,  for  it 
does  not  treat  of  one  of  three  chief  divisions  which 
relate  to  legal  capacity,  that  of  Gives,  Latini,  Pere- 
grini.  It  treaU  in  fikct  only  of  Marriage,  Patria 
Potestaa,  Manus,  Shivery,  Patronatus  with  respect 
to  the  different  classes  of  freed  men,  Mancipium 
and  Tutela.  Accordingly,  this  part  of  the  work 
treats  only  of  persons  so  fiir  as  they  belong  to 
Familia,  in  the  widest  and  Roman  acceptation  of 
that  term.  The  part  which  treats  of  res  com- 
prehends the  Law  of  ownership,  &,c  and  Law  of 
Obligationea,  which  two  divisions  occupy  the  se- 
eond  and  third  booka.    The  fourth  book  treats  of 
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Actionea,  which  is  the  third  of  the  three  divisiont 
of  Oaius.  The  division  of  Oaius  is  &ulty  in  several 
respects  ;  but  this  does  not  detract  from  the  merit 
of  the  work,  which  is  perspicuous  and  abounds  in 
valuable  matter.  This  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
division  of  Oaius  is  firom  Savigny.  {System^  &c^ 
vol.  i.  p.  393,  &c)  [0.  L.] 

JNSTITUTO'RIA  ACTIO.    [Int«rcwsio.] 

I'NSULA.     [DoMus,  p.  430,  a.] 

I'NTEORUM  RESTITUTIO,  IN.      [R»- 

griTUTIO.] 

INTE'NTIO.    [Acna] 

INTERCESSIO.  It  is  a  case  of  Inteitesaio 
when  a  man  takes  upon  himself  the  debt  of  another 
by  virtue  of  some  dealing  with  the  creditor.  Thia 
may  be  in  either  of  the  following  ways :  he  who 
intercedes  may  take  upon  himself  the  debt  of 
another,  and  may  become  debtor  in  plaoe  of  that 
other :  or  the  interocdent  may  become  debtor  while 
the  debtor  still  continues  debtor.  (Vangerow, 
Pandekteii^  &c  vol.  iii.  p.  133,  &c) 

To  the  first  class  belong  (1)  the  case  of  a  man 
undertaking  an  already  existing  obligatio,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  existing  debtor ;  (2.)  And  the  case  of  a 
man  taking  an  obligatio  on  himself,  which  doea 
not  already  exist  in  the  person  of  another,  but  which 
without  such  intorentton  would  exist 

To  the  second  class  belong  (1),  the  case  when 
the  creditor  may  consider  either  the  original  debtor 
or  the  intercedent  as  his  principal  debtor,  or  when, 
in  other  words,  the  intercedent  is  coneus  debendi 
(Inst  iii  tit  16.  De  duobus  reis  stipulandi  et 
promittendi)  ;  (2)  When  the  creditor  can  consider 
the  intercedent  only  as  liable  to  pay,  when  the 
principal  debtor  does  not  pay,  or  when  in  other 
words,  the  intercedent  is  a  fidejussor.  (Inst  iiL 
tit  20,  de  Fidejussoribus.) 

The  views  of  Puchta  as  to  the  Intercessio  are 
contained  in  his  Inatitutionem^  vol.  iii  p.  48,  &c) 

In  the  Institutes  of  Oaius,  a  distinction  is  made 
between  sponsores  and  fidepromissores,  on  one  side; 
and  fidejussores  on  the  other.  With  respect  to  one 
another,  sponsores  were  consponsores.  (Cic  odAtL 
xil  1 7.)  In  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  the  dis- 
tinction between  sponsores  and  fidejussores  does  not 
exist 

Sponsores  and  fidepromissores  could  only  become 
parties  to  an  obligatio  verborum,  though  in  some 
cases  they  might  be  bound,  when  their  principal 
iqm  promuerit)  was  not  a>  in  the  case  of  a  pupillus 
who  promised  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor, 
or  of  a  man  who  promised  something  after  his 
death.  A  fidejussor  might  become  a  party  to  all 
obligations,  whether  contracted  re,  verbis,  litteris,  or 
consensu.  In  the  case  of  a  sponsor  the  interrogatio 
was.  Idem  dari  spondee  ?  in  the  case  of  a  fidepro- 
missor,  it  was.  Idem  fidepnimittis  ?  in  the  case  of 
a  fidejussor,  it  was.  Idem  fide  tua  esse  jubes  ?  The 
object  of  having  a  sponsor,  fidepromissor,  or  fide- 
jussor, was  greater  security  to  the  stipulator.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  stipulator  had  an  adstipulator 
only  when  the  promise  was  to  pay  something  after 
the  stipuUtor^s  death,  for  if  thero  was  no  adstipu- 
Utor  the  stipulatio  was  inutilis  or  void.  (Oaius, 
iii  100,  117.)  The  adstipulator  was  the  proper 
party  to  sue  after  the  stipulator's  death,  and  be  could 
be  compelled  by  a  mandati  judicium  to  pay  to  the 
heres  whatever  he  recovered. 

The  heres  of  a  sponsor  and  fidepromissor  was 
not  bound,  unless  the  fidepromissor  were  a  pere- 
grinus,  whose  state  bad  a  different  hiw  on  the 
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matter  ;  Vat  the  hem  of  a  fidejuuor  wu  bonmL 
Bj  the  Lex  Farui,  a  tpoosor  and  fidepRMninor 
were  free  from  all  Uability  after  two  yean,  which 
appean  to  mean  two  yean  after  the  obligation  had 
heoome  a  pceient  demand  ;  hot  the  Lex  Furiaonly 
applied  to  Italy.  AU  of  them  who  were  alire  at 
the  time  when  the  money  became  doe  could  be 
■Red,  bat  each  only  for  hit  ihare  {iimffuii  mnlet 
jparlea).  Fidejonoret  were  never  releaaed  from  their 
obligation  by  length  of  time,  and  each  wat  liable 
for  the  whole  aom  {nmguU  m  mtUdwm  Migamimr)  ; 
but  by  a  reecript  {^pUiola)  of  Hadrian,  the  creditor 
wat  required  to  rae  the  soWent  fidejaieoRt  tepa- 
ntely,  each  according  to  hit  proportion.  If  any 
'        »  hit  thare  I 
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one  of  them  wat  not  tolrent, 
borden  to  the  rett 

A  Lex  Apoleia,  which  wat  patted  before  the 
Lex  Furia,  gave  one  of  leteral  tpontoret  oir  fide- 
promiMorea,  who  had  paid  more  than  hb  thare,  an 
action  againtt  the  rett  for  contribation.  Before 
the  patting  of  thit  Lex  Apaleia,  any  one  tpontor  or 
fidepromitaor  might  be  taed  for  the  whole  amount ; 
bat  thit  lex  wat  obrioutly  rendered  oaelett  by  the 
tabtequent  Lex  Furia,  at  leatt  in  Italy,  to  which 
conntiy  alone,  at  already  obterved,  the  Lex  Furia 
applied,  while  the  Lex  Apuleia  extended  to  placef 
out  of  Italy  ;  yet  not  to  fidejuttoret. 

A  fidejuttor,  who  had  been  compelled  to  pay 
the  whole  amount,  had  no  redrett  if  hit  principal 
wat  intolTent ;  though,  at  already  obtenred,  be 
could  by  the  retcript  of  Hadrian  compel  the  credi- 
tor to  limit  hit  demand  againtt  him  to  hit  thare. 

A  creditor  wat  obliged  formally  to  declare  hit 
acceptance  of  the  tpontoret  or  fidepromittoret  who 
were  oflfered  to  hizn,  and  alto  to  declare  what  wat 
the  object  at  to  which  they  were  iteority  ;  if  he 
did  not  comply  with  thit  legal  requitition,  the 
tpontoret  and  ndepromittoret  might,  within  thirty 
dayt  (it  it  not  mid  what  thirty  dayt,  but  probably 
thirty  dayt  from  the  time  of  the  tnretiet  being 
offered),  demand  a  praejudicium  {ptwymlieiwm  poi- 
iulane\  and  if  they  proved  that  the  creditor  had 
not  complied  with  the  requititiont  of  the  law,  they 
were  releated.     (Qaiut,  iil  123.) 

A  Lex  Cornelia  limited  the  amount  for  which 
any  pertou  could  be  a  aecurity  for  the  lame  perton 
to  the  nune  perMn  within  the  nme  year,  but  with 
tome  exceptiont,  one  of  which  wat  a  aecurity 
**  dotit  nomine.**  No  peraon  could  be  bound  in  a 
gT<eater  amount  than  hit  principal,  but  he  might  be 
bound  in  leat ;  and  erery  turety  could  recover  on 
a  mandati  judicium  from  hit  principal  whatever  he 
had  been  compelled  to  pay  on  hit  account.  By  a 
Lex  Publilia  apontoret  had  a  apecial  action  in 
duplura,  which  wat  called  an  actio  depenti 

There  it  a  pattage  in  the  Epitome  of  Oaint  in 
the  Breviarium  (ii.  9.  §  2),  which  it  not  taken 
from  Oaint :  it  it  to  thit  effect : — The  creditor  may 
toe  either  the  debtor  or  hit  fidejuttor ;  but  after  he 
hat  choten  to  tue  one  of  them,  he  cannot  tue  the 
other. — Cicero  appean  to  allude  to  the  aame  doc- 
trine (ad  Ait  xri.  15)  in  a  pattage  which  it  aome- 
what  obtcure,  and  it  varioutly  eiplained.  The 
tubject  of  the  apontio  often  occun  in  Cicero*a 
letten  ;  and  in  one  cate  he  waa  called  upon  in  re- 
spect of  a  apontio  alleged  to  have  been  given  by 
bim  twenty-five  yean  before  (ad  AU.  xil  17). 
Cicero  utea  the  expreation  **  appellare  **  to  exprets 
calling  on  a  turety  to  pay  (ad  AH.\,  8). 

(Oaiut,  iii  1 15—127 ;  Intt  iii  tit  20  ;  Dig.  44. 
tit.  7  ;  46.  tit  1.) 


Women  generally  were  incapacitated  from  doing 
many  actt  on  account  of  the  weakneat  of  the  aex. 
It  wat  a  general  rule  that  any  peraon  might  **  in- 
terccdere,**  who  wat  competent  to  contract  and  to 
ditpote  of  hit  property  ;  but  minoret  xzv  and  wo. 
men  had  only  a  limited  capacity  in  respect  of  their 
oontractt  and  the  ditpotition  of  their  ettatea.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Auguttut  and  in  that 
of  Claudiut,  it  wat  declared  by  toe  Edict  that  wo- 
men tbould  not  **  mtereedere  **  for  their  huahandt. 
Suljtequently  the  Senatatcontultum  Velleianum 
[SKNATUSCONtULTUM  Vkllkianuji]  abtolutely 
prohibited  all  Interceaaio  by  women  ;  and  the 
NovelU  1 34.  e.  8,  had  for  ita  apecial  object  to  make 
null  all  Intereeaaio  of  a  wife  for  her  husband.  A 
woman  who  wat  tued  in  respect  of  her  Interceaaio, 
or  her  herea,  might  plead  the  Senatuaconaultum, 
and  ahe  might  recover  anything  that  ahe  had  paid 
in  respect  of  her  Interceaaia  The  Senatuaconaultam, 
though  it  made  null  the  interceaaio  of  a  woman, 
protected  the  creditor  so  &r  at  to  restore  to  him  a 
ionner  right  of  action  againtt  hit  debtor  and  fide- 
juttoret: thit  action  wat  called  RetUtutoria  or 
Reaciaaoria.  In  the  cate  of  a  new  contract,  to 
which  the  woman  wat  a  party,  the  Intercessio  wat 
null  by  the  Senatusconsultum,  and  the  creditor  had 
the  aame  action  againat  the  peraon  for  whom  the 
woman  **  interceaait,**  aa  he  would  have  had 
againat  the  woman :  thia  action,  inaamuch  aa  the 
contract  had  no  reference  to  a  former  right  but  to 
a  right  ariaing  out  of  the  contract  waa  Institutoria. 
In  certain  catet,  a  woman  waa  pennitted  to  re- 
nounce the  benefit  of  the  Senatuaconaultum  ;  and 
there  waa  a  conaiderable  number  of  exceptiona  to 
the  rule  that  a  woman  could  plead  the  acnatua- 
conaultum. 

(Dig.  16.  tit  1.  ad  S,C  Velleianum;  Paulua, 
S,Ith,  tit  11  ;  Vangerow,  Pamdekten,  &c.  iil 
p^  149.)  [0.  L.] 

INTERCE'SSIO  waa  the  interference  of  a  ma- 
gittratut  to  whom  an  appeal  [Appkllatio]  wna 
made.  The  object  of  the  Interceasio  was  to  pnt  a 
atop  to  prooeedinga,  on  the  ground  of  informality 
or  other  aufficient  cauae.  Any  magiatmtua  might 
**  intercedere,**  who  waa  of  equal  rank  with  or  of 
rank  auperior  to  the  magiatratua  from  or  against 
whom  the  i4)peHatio  was.  Cases  occur  in  which 
one  of  the  praetors  interposed  (intercfMU)  against 
the  proceedmga  of  hia  colleague.  (Cic.  ia  Verr. 
146.) 

The  Interceaaio  ia  moat  frequently  apoken  of  with 
reference  to  the  Tribunea  who  originally  had  not 
juriadicUo,  but  uaed  the  Intercessio  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  wrong  which  was  offered  to  a  person 
in  their  presence  (Oell.  xiii.  12).  The  Intercessio 
of  the  Tribunea  of  the  Pleba,  was  Auxilium  (Li v. 
vi.  38  ;  Cic.  pro  Qmt/tb,  7, 20)  ;  and  it  might  be 
exereised  eitiier  in  jure  or  in  judicio.  The  tribune 
qui  intercessit  could  prevent  a  judicium  from  being 
instituted.  That  there  could  be  an  Intcrrr»^io 
after  the  Litia  Contrstatio  appears  from  Cicero 
(pro  TulliOy  38).  The  tribunes  could  also  use 
the  Intercessio  to  prevent  execution  of  a  judicial 
sentence.  (LiT.  vi.  27.)  T.  Gracchus  interfered 
(ia/eroesaiO  against  the  pmetor  Terentius,  who  was 
going  to  order  execution,  in  the  case  of  L.  Scipio 
who  waa  condemned  for  peculation  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
60  ;  Oell.  viL  1 9),  and  he  prevented  Scipio  being 

Iacnt  to  priaon,  but  he  did  not  interfere  to  prevent 
execution  being  had  on  his  property.  A  sir"'* 
tribune  could  effect  this,  and  against  the  opi*^ 
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liis  colleagaes,  which  was  the  caae  in  the  matter  of 
L.  Scipio.  [Tribunl] 

The  term  Intercessio  and  the  verb  intcicedo 
also  applied  to  the  tribonitian  oppoaition  to  a  roga- 
tio.  (Lir.  vi.  35  ;  Cic.  de  Ond,  il  47.)       [G.  L.J 

INTERCrSI  DIES.     [Dim.] 

INTERCOLU'MNIA.    [Tbmplum.] 

INTERDI'CTIO  AQUAE  ET  IGNIS.  [Ex- 
SILIUM,  p.  516,  b.] 

INTERDICTUM.  «  In  oeztain  caMa  (eertia 
€»  catuu)  the  praetor  or  proconsal,  in  the  first  in- 
stance (prine^iHMliter),  exercises  his  authority  for 
the  termination  of  disputes.  This  he  chiefly  does 
when  the  dispute  is  about  Possession  or  Quasi- 
possession  ;  and  the  exercise  of  his  authority  con- 
sists in  ordering  something  to  be  done,  or  forbidding 
something  to  be  done.  The  formulae  and  the 
terms,  which  he  uses  on  such  occasions,  are  called 
either  Interdicta  or  Decreta.  They  are  called  De- 
creta  when  he  orders  something  to  be  done,  as 
when  he  orders  something  to  be  produced  (exkiberi) 
or  to  be  restored  :  they  are  called  Interdicta  when 
he  forbids  soinething  to  be  done,  as  when  he  orders 
t}iat  force  shall  not  bo  used  against  a  person  who 
is  in  possession  rightfully  (mm  tnWo),  or  that  no- 
thing shall  be  done  on  a  piece  of  sacred  ground. 
Accordingly  all  Interdicta  are  either  Restitutoria,  or 
Exhibitoria,  or  Prohibitoria.'*  (Gains,  iv.  1 89, 140.) 

This  passage  contains  the  essential  distinction 
between  an  Actio  and  an  Interdictum,  so  far  as 
the  praetor  or  proconsul  is  concerned.  In  the  case 
of  an  Actio,  the  praetor  pronounces  no  decree,  but 
he  gives  a  Judex,  whose  business  it  is  to  iuTesti- 
gate  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  to  pronounce  a 
sentence  consistently  with  the  formula,  which  is 
his  authority  for  acting.  In  the  case  of  an  Actio, 
therefore,  the  praetor  neither  orders  nor  forbids  a 
thing  to  be  done,  but  he  says  Judicium  dabo.  In 
the  case  of  an  Interdict,  the  praetor  makes  an 
order  that  aomething  shall  be  done  or  shall  not  be 
done,  and  his  words  are  accordingly  words  of  com- 
mand :  Restituas,  Exhibeas,  Vim  fieri  veto.  This 
immediate  interposition  of  the  praetor  is  appropri- 
ately expressed  by  the  word  **  principaliter,**  the 
full  effect  of  which  is  more  easily  seen  by  its  juxta* 
position  with  the  other  words  of  the  passage, 
than  by  any  attempt  to  find  an  equivalent  English 
expression. 

Savigny  observes  that  it  may  be  objected  to  this 
exposition,  that  in  one  of  the  most  important  In- 
terdicts, that  De  Vi,  the  formula  is,  Judicium  dabo. 
(Dig.  43.  title,  s.  1.)  But,  as  he  observes,  the 
old  genuine  formula  was,  Restituas  (Cic.  pro 
Cdecin,  8,  30)  ;  and  the  **  Judicium  dabo  **  must 
have  been  introduced  when  the  formuhie  of  the 
two  old  Interdicts  (De  Vi  Armata  and  De  Vi 
QHotidiana)  were  blended  together,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  distinctions  between  the  old  formulae 
liad  become  a  matter  of  indifference. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  as  to  the  Interdict  was 
as  follows :  —  The  party  aggrieved  stated  his  case 
to  the  praetor,  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  de- 
mand of  an  Interdict,  and  vtm  therefore  analogous 
to  the  Postulatio  action  is.  If  the  praetor  saw 
sufficient  reason,  he  might  giant  the  Interdict, 
which  was  often  nothing  more  than  the  words  of 
the  Edict  addressed  to  the  litigant  parties  ;  and  in 
doing  so,  he  used  his  ^  auctoritas  finiendis  contro- 
versiis  *^  in  the  first  instance,  or  immediately,  and 
without  the  intervention  of  a  judex  (pnneipaliler\ 
and  also  '*  ccrtis  ex  caubis,^  that  is,  in  cases  already 
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provided  for  by  the  Edict  If  the  defendant  either 
admitted  the  plaintiffs  case  before  the  interdict 
was  granted,  and  complied  with  its  terms,  or  sub- 
mitt^  to  the  interdict  after  it  was  granted,  the 
dispute  was  of  course  at  an  end.  This  ia  not 
stated  by  Gaius,  but  follows  of  necessity  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  ;  and  when  he  goes  on  to  say 
^  that  when  the  praetor  has  ordered  any  thing  to 
be  done  or  forbidden  anything  to  be  done,  the 
matter  is  not  then  ended,  but  the  parties  go  before 
a  judex  or  recuperatores,**  he  means  that  this  fur- 
ther proceeding  takes  place,  if  ihe  praetor^s  Inter- 
dict does  not  settle  the  matter.  The  whole  form 
of  proceeding  is  not  dearly  stated  by  some  modem 
writers,  but  the  following  is  consistent  with  (Hius. 

The  comphiinant  either  obtained  the  Interdict 
or  he  did  not,  which  would  depend  on  the  case 
that  he  made  out  before  the  praetor.  If  he  failed, 
of  course  the  litigation  was  at  end  ;  and  if  he  ob- 
tained the  interdict,  and  the  defendant  complied 
with  its  terms,  the  matter  in  this  case  also  was  at 
an  end.  If  the  defendant  simply  did  not  obey  the 
terms  of  the  Interdict,  it  would  be  neeessaiy  for 
the  complainant  again  to  apply  to  the  praetor,  in 
order  that  this  fact  might  be  ascertained,  and  that 
the  plaintiff  might  give  full  satisfaction.  If  the 
defendant  was  dissatisfied  with  the  Interdict,  he 
might  also  applv  to  the  praetor  for  an  invetUgadon 
into  the  facts  of  the  case :  his  allegation  might  bo 
that  there  was  originally  no  ground  for  the  Interdict 
He  might  also  apply  to  the  praetor  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  satisfied  the  terms  of  the  Interdict, 
though  the  plaintiff  was  not  satisfied,  or  on  the 
ground  that  ne  was  unable  to  do  more  than  he  had 
done.  In  all  these  cases,  when  the  prsetorS  order 
did  not  tennmate  the  dispute,  he  directed  an  in- 
quiry by  certain  formulae,  whicli  were  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  judex,  recuperatores,  or  arbiter.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  process  of  the  Interdict  belonged 
to  the  ordo  judiciorum  privatorum,  but  the  judi- 
cium was  constituted  by  the  peculiar  process  of 
the  Interdict  The  inquiry  would  be.  Whether 
anything  had  been  done  contrary  to  the  Praetor's 
Edict*  ;  or.  Whether  that  had  been  done,  which 
he  had  ordered  to  be  done :  the  former  inquiry 
would  be  nmde  in  the  case  of  a  Prohibitory  Inter- 
dict ;  and  the  latter  in  the  case  of  an  Exiiibitory 
or  Restitutory  Interdict 

In  the  case  of  Interdicta  Prohibitoria  there  was 
always  a  sponsio ;  that  is,  the  parties  were  re- 
quired to  ^posit  or  give  security  for  a  sum  of 
money,  the  loss  of  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
penalty  {poena)  to  the  party  who  fiiiled  before  the 
judex :  this  sponsio  was  probably  required  by  the 
praetor.  In  the  case  of  Interdicta  Restitutoria 
and  Prohibitoria,  the  proceeding  was  sometimes 
per  sponsionem,  and  therefore  before  a  judex  or  re- 
cuperatores, and  sometimes,  without  any  sponsion 
per  formnhuu  arbitrariam,  that  is,  before  an  arbiter. 
In  the  case  of  these  two  latter  Interdicts,  it  seems 
to  have  depended  on  the  party  who  claimed  the 
inquiry  whether  there  should  be  a  sponsio  or  not : 
if  such  party  made  a  sponsio^  that  is,  proffered  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money,  if  he  did  n6t  nak»  out  his 


*  **•  Edict  "^  is  the  word  used  by  Gains,  but  he 
means  Interdict  He  uses  Edict,  because  the  In- 
terdict would  only  be  granted  in  such  cases  as 
were  provided  for  by  the  Edict  (eertia  ese  ecuuii)^ 
and  thus  an  Interdict  was  only  an  application  of 
the  Edict  to  a  particular  case* 
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case,  tlie  opposite  party  was  required  to  xoake  one 
also.  In  the  case  of  Caecina  (Cic.  pro  Cktedn.  8) 
a  sponsio  had  been  made :  Cicero  says,  addreuing 
the  recupeiatores,  **  sponsio  fiicta  est :  hac  de  ipon- 
sione  vobis  judicandum  est**  In  fact,  when  the 
matter  came  before  a  judex  or  arbiter,  the  form  of 
proceeding  was  similar  to  the  oidinaiy  judicium. 

The  chief  division  of  Interdicts  has  been  stated. 
The  various  purposes  to  which  they  were  appli- 
cable appear  from  the  titles ;  as,  Inteidictum  de 
Aqua,  de  Arboribus  caedendis,  de  Liberis  exhi* 
bendis,  de  Riris,  de  Superficiebus,  && 

Another  division  of  Interdicts  was  into  those  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  Poesesiion,  retaining'  pos- 
session, or  recovering  possession.    (Oaius,  iv.  144.) 

The  Interdictum  adipisceiidae  possessionis  was 
given  to  him  to  whom  the  Bonorum  possessio 
[BoNORUM  P08SS8810]  was  given,  and  it  is  referred 
to  by  the  initial  words  Quorum  bonorum.  (Dig. 
43.  tit.  2.  8. 1 .)  Its  operation  was  to  compel  a 
person,  who  had  possession  of  the  property  of 
which  the  Bonorum  possessio  was  granted  to  an- 
other, to  give  it  up  to  such  person,  whether  the 
person  in  possession  of  such  property  possessed  it 
pro  herede  or  pro  possessore.  The  Bonorum  Emtor 
[Bonorum  Emtio]  was  also  entitled  to  this  In- 
terdict, which  was  sometimes  called  Poesessorium. 
It  was  also  granted  to  him  who  bought  goods  at 
public  auction,  and  in  such  case  was  called  Secto- 
riura,  the  name  •*  Sectores  "  being  applied  to  per- 
sons who  bought  property  in  such  manner.  (Cic. 
fro  Rote.  Am,  36.) 

The  Interdictum  Salvianum  was  granted  to  the 
owner  of  land,  and  enabled  him  to  take  possession 
of  the  goods  of  the  coloous,  who  had  agreed  that 
bb  goods  should  be  a  security  for  his  rent  (Dig. 
43.  tit  3.) 

This  Interdict  was  not  strictly  a  Posscssorial 
Interdict,  as  Savigny  has  shown  {Da$  Recktdes 
Betitzeg^  p.  410;  Puehta,  InstHuHonen^  dte.  ii. 
§  225.)  It  did  not,  like  the  two  other  Interdicts, 
presuppose  a  lawful  possession,  that  is,  a  Jus  pos- 
sessionis  acquired  by  the  fact  of  a  rightful  posses- 
sion ;  the  complainant  neither  alleged  an  actual 
possession  nor  a  former  possession. 

The  Interdictum  retmendae  possessionis  oould 
only  be  granted  to  a  person  who  had  a  rightful 
possessio,  and  he  was  intitled  to  it  in  respect  of 
damages  sustained  by  being  disturbed  in  his  pos- 
session, in  respect  of  anticipated  disturbance  in  his 
possession,  and  in  the  case  oif  a  dispute  as  to  owner- 
ship in  which  the  matter  of  possession  was  first  to 
be  mquired  into.  Its  effect  in  the  last  case  would 
be,  as  Oaius  states,  to  determine  which  of  two 
litigant  parties  should  possess,  and  be  the  defend- 
ant, and  which  should  be  the  claimant,  and  have 
the  burden  of  proof.  There  were  two  Interdicts 
of  this  class  named  respectively  Uti  Possidetis  and 
Utmbi,  from  the  initial  words  of  the  Edict  The 
Interdictum  Uti  Possidetis  aj^lied  to  land  or 
bouses,  and  the  other  to  moveables.  The  Uti 
Possidetis  protected  the  person  who  at  the  time  of 
obtaining  the  Interdict  was  in  actual  possession, 
provided  he  had  not  obtained  the  possession  against 
the  other  party  (advenarnu)  vi,  clam,  or  precario, 
which  were  the  three  vitia  possessionis.  (Festus, 
».  V.  PosBenio  ;  (}aius,  iv.  1 60.)  In  the  case  of  the 
Interdictum  Utrubi,  the  possession  of  the  movable 
thing  was  by  the  Interdict  declared  to  belong  to 
him  who  had  possessed  the  thing  against  the  other 
party  during  the  greater  part  of  that  year,  **  nee  vi 
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nee  clam  ncc  precario.**  There  were  some  peculi- 
arities as  to  possessio  of  moveable  things.  (Gaius, 
iv.  161.) 

The  Interdictum  recuperandae  possessionis  might 
be  claimed  by  him  who  had  been  forcibly  ejected 
(vi  dejechu)  from  his  possession  of  an  immovable 
thing,  and  its  effect  was  to  compel  the  wrong- 
doer to  restore  the  possession,  and  to  make  good  all 
damage.  The  initial  words  of  the  Interdict  were. 
Undo  tu  ilium  vi  dejecisti ;  and  the  words  of  com- 
mand were,  Eo  restituas.  (Cic  pro  Caeciu.  30, 
pro  TtUl,  4,  29,  44  ;  Oaius,  iv.  154  ;  Dig.  43. 
tit  16.  s.  1.)  There  were  two  cases  of  Vis :  one  of 
Vis  simply,  to  which  the  ordinary  Interdict  applied, 
which  Cieero  calls  Quotidianum  ;  the  other  of  Vis 
Armata,  which  had  been  obtained  by  Caecina 
against  Aebutius.  The  plaintiff  had  to  prove  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  the  premises,  and  had  been 
ejected  by  the  defendant  or  his  agents  (familia  or 
procurator,  Cic  pro  7W/L  29.)  If  the  matter  came 
before  a  judex  the  defendant  might  allege  that  he 
had  complied  with  the  Interdict,  **  restituisse,** 
though  he  had  not  done  so  in  fact ;  but  this  was 
the  form  of  the  sponsio,  and  the  defendant  would 
succeed  before  the  judex  if  he  could  show  that  he 
was  not  bound  to  restore  the  pUintifF  to  his  pos- 
session.    (Pro  Caeoin,  8,  32.) 

The  defendant  might  put  in  an  answer  (uecepHo) 
to  the  plaintiff *s  claim  for  restitution:  he  might 
show  that  the  plaintiff**  possession  commenced 
either  vi,  clam,  or  precario  with  respect  to  the 
defendant  (pro  Cktecm,  32,  pro  TuU.  44) ;  but 
this  exceptio  was  not  allowed  in  the  case  of  vis 
armata.  (Pro  Caedn,  8,  32.)  The  defendant 
might  also  plead  that  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the 
violence  complained  of,  and  this  was  generally  a 
good  plea  ;  for  the  Interdict  contained  the  words 
^  in  hoc  anno.**  But  if  the  defendant  was  still  in 
possession  after  the  year,  he  could  not  make  this 
plea  ;  nor  could  he  avail  himself  of  it  m  a  case  of 
Vis  Armata.  (Ciceui  Fam,  xv.  16.) 

A  clandestina  possessio  is  a  possessio  in  which 
the  possessor  takes  a  thing  (which  must  of  course 
be  a  movable  thing)  secretly  (/urthe)  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  person  whose  adverse  claim 
to  the  possession  he  fears.  Such  a  possessio,  when 
it  was  a  disturbance  of  a  rightful  possessio,  gave 
the  rightful  possessor  a  title  to  have  the  Interdict 
de  clandestina  possossione  for  the  recovery  of  his 
possession.  All  traces  of  this  interdict  are  nearly 
lost ;  but  its  existence  seems  probable,  and  it  must 
have  had  some  resemblance  to  the  Interdictum  de 
vi.  The  exceptio  clandestinae  possessionis  was 
quite  a  different  thing,  inasmuch  as  a  clandestina 
possessio  did  not  necessarily  suppose  the  lawful 
possession  of  another  party. 

The  Interdictum  de  Precaria  possessione  or  de 
Precario  applied  to  a  case  of  Precarium.  It  is  Pre- 
carium  when  a  man  permits  another  to  exercise 
ownership  over  his  property,  but  retains  the  right 
of  demanding  the  property  back  when  he  pleases. 
It  is  called  Precarium  because  the  person  who 
received  such  permission  usually  obtained  it  by 
request  (preoe)  ;  though  request  was  not  neccs^ 
sary  to  constitute  Precarium,  for  it  might  arise 
by  tacit  permission.  (Paulus,  S.  R,  v.  tit.  6.  s. 
il.)  The  person  who  received  the  detention  of 
the  thing,  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  legal  posses- 
sion, unless  provision  to  the  contrary  was  made  by 
agreement  In  either  case  the  permission  could  at 
any  time  be  recalled,  and  the  possessio,  which  in 
TT  2 
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its  origin  was  jtuto,  Ibecame  injusto,  vitiosa,  as 
soon  as  restitution  was  refused.  Restitution  could 
be  claimed  bj  tbe  Interdictum  de  Precario,  pre* 
cisely  as  in  the  case  of  Vis  ;  and  the  sole  founda* 
tion  of  the  right  to  this  Interdict  was  a  vitiosa 
possessio,  as  just  expkdned.  The  Precarium  was 
never  viewed  as  a  matter  of  eontract.  The  Inter- 
dictum de  precario  originally  applied  to  land  only, 
but  it  was  subsequently  extended  to  movable 
things.  The  obligation  imposed  by  the  Edict  was 
to  restore  the  thing,  but  not  its  value,  in  case  it 
vras  lost,  unless  dolus  or  lata  culpa  could  be  proved 
against  the  defendant  But  from  the  time  that 
the  demand  is  made  against  the  defendant,  he  is 
m  mora,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  Interdicts, 
he  is  answerable  for  all  culpa,  and  for  the  fruits  or 
profits  of  the  thing  ;  and  generally,  he  is  bound  to 
place  the  plaintiff  in  the  condition  in  which  he 
would  have  been,  if  there  had  been  no  refusal. 
No  exceptions  were  allowed  in  the  case  of  a  Pre- 
carium. 

The  origin  of  the  Precarium  is  referred  by 
Savigny  to  the  relation  which  subsisted  between  a 
patronus  and  his  cliens,  to  whom  the  patronus  gave 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  ager  publicus.  If  the 
cliens  refused  to  restore  the  land  upon  demand,  the 
patronus  was  entitled  to  the  Interdictum  de  pre- 
cario. As  tbe  relation  between  the  patronus  and 
the  cliens  was  analogous  to  that  between  a  parent 
and  his  child,  it  followed  that  there  was  no  contract 
between  them,  and  the  patron^  right  to  denuind  the 
land  back  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  tbe  relation 
between  him  and  his  cliens.  (Festus,  «.  v.  PcUru.) 
The  precarium  did  not  fidl  into  disuse  when  the 
old  ager  publicus  ceased  to  exist,  and  in  this  respect 
it  followed  the  doctrine  of  possessio  generally. 
[AoRARiAB  LaoES.]  It  was  in  fiict  extended 
and  applied  to  other  things,  and,  among  them,  to 
the  case  of  pledge.     [Pionus.] 

Gains  (iv.  156)  makes  a  third  division  of  In- 
terdicta  into  Simplicia  and  Duplicia,  Simplicia 
are  those  in  which  one  penon  is  the  plaintiff 
(actor),  and  the  other  is  the  defendant  {reus) :  all 
Restitutoria  and  Exhibitoria  Interdicta  are  of  this 
kind.  Prohibitoria  Interdicta  are  either  Simplicia 
or  Duplicia :  they  are  Simplicia  in  such  cases  as 
those,  when  the  praetor  forbids  any  thing  to  be 
done  in  a  locus  sacer,  in  a  flumen  publicum,  or  on 
a  ripa.  They  are  Duplicia  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Interdictum  uti  Possidetis  and  Utrubi ;  and  they 
are  so  called,  says  Gains,  because  each  of  the  liti- 
gant parties  may  be  indifferently  considered  as 
actor  or  reus,  as  appears  frx>m  the  terms  of  ihe 
Interdict     (Gains,  iv.  160.)  ^ 

Interdicta  seem  to  have  been  also  called  Duplicia 
in  respect  of  their  being  applicable  both  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  possession  which  had  not  been  had 
before,  and  also  to  the  recovery  of  a  possession. 
An  Interdict  of  this  class  was  granted  in  the  case 
of  a  vindicatio,  or  action  as  to  a  piece  of  land 
against  a  possessor  who  did  not  de'end  his  pos- 
session, as,  for  instance,  when  he  did  not  submit 
to  a  judicium  and  give  the  proper  sponsiones  or 
satisdationes.  A  similar  interdict  was  granted  in 
the  case  of  a  vindicatio  of  an  hereditas  and  a 
nsusfructuL  Proper  security  was  always  required 
from  the  person  in  possession,  in  the  case  of  an  in 
rem  actio,  in  order  to  secure  the  plaintiff  against 
any  loss  or  injury  that  the  property  might  sustain 
while  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  defendant 
If  the  defendant  refused  to  give  such  security  he 
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lost  tbe  possessio,  which  waa  transferred  to  tbe 
plaintiff  {petUor),  (Rudorff,  Utiber  daa  luienUei 
Quern  Fimdumy  &&,  Zeitsckr^  vol.  ix.) 

^  By  all  these  Interdicts  Possession  is  protected, 
and  possession  in  itself  in  its  immediate  form  as 
power,  in  fisct,  over  a  thing.  Possession  thus  ob- 
tains a  legal  existence,  which  is  simply  connected 
with  that  fact  This  pure  reception  of  possession 
among  Rights  is  not  perplexed  by  the  consideration 
of  the  rightful  or  wrongful  origin  of  the  possessbn, 
which  origin  has  no  effect  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
tection given  to  possession.  The  Injusta  Posseesioi, 
that  is,  the  possession  which  has  been  acquired  vi, 
or  dam  or  precario,  is  certainly  not  protected 
against  the  person  from  whom  it  has  been  acquired 
by  the  possessor  by  any  one  of  these  three  vitia 
possessionis  ;  but  apart  from  this  ease,  the  Injusta 
Possessio  gives  the  same  chum  to  protection  as  the 
Justa.  (Dig.  43.  tit  17.  s.  2.)  The  Interdicts 
arise  out  of  Possessio,  and  indifferently  whether  it 
is  Justa  or  Injusta  ;  only,  if  two  possessors  claim 
against  one  another,  a  former  and  a  present  po^ 
sessor,  of  whom  the  one  has  obtained  possession 
from  the  other  Titiose,  the  former  is  not  protected 
against  the  latter.  (Dig.  43.  tit  17.  s.  I.  §  9.)** 
Pachta,  Inslitutionen,  &C.,  ii.  §  225. 

(For  other  matters  rehiting  to  the  Interdict  see 
Gains,  iv.  138 — 170 ;  Paulus,  S.  R.  v.  tit  6;  Dig. 
43  ;  Savigny,  Dob  Rechi  des  BetUxeM^  pp.  403 — 
516;  Savigny  and  Haubold,  Zeitsehri/tf  vol  iii.  pp. 
305,  358,  421  ;  Keller,  Ueber  die  Deduetio  quae 
morUttu  fit  and  Dae  Interdictum  UH  poeeidetiey 
Zeitechri/i,  vol.  xi.  ;  Rudorff,  Bemerhmgen  iiber 
daeselbe  Interdict^  Zeitsckrift,  vol.  xL ;  Puchta,  /«- 
ttUutifmem,  &&,  il  §§  169,  225.)  [O.  L.] 

INTERPRES,  an  interpreter.  This  class  of 
persons  became  very  numerous  and  necessary  to 
the  Romans  as  their  empire  extended.  Embassies 
from  foreign  nations  to  Rome,  and  frx>m  Rome  to 
other  states,  were  generally  accompanied  by  inter- 
preters to  explain  the  objects  of  the  embassy  to 
the  respective  authorities.  (Cie.  de  Diviuat.  ii. 
64,  de  Fimb.  v.  29  ;  Plin.  H,N,  xxv.  2  ;  Gell. 
xvii.  17.  2  ;  Li  v.  xxvii.  43.)  In  large  mercantile 
towns  the  interpreters,  who  formed  a  kind  of 
agents  through  whom  business  was  done,  were 
sometimes  very  numerous,  and  Pliny  {H.N,  vi. 
5)  states  that  at  Dioscurias  in  (Colchis,  there  were 
at  one  time  no  less  than  130  persons  who  acted  as 
interpreters  to  the  Roman  merchants,  and  through 
whom  all  the  business  was  carried  on. 

All  Roman  pmetors,  proconsuls,  and  quaestors, 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  a 
province,  had  to  carry  on  all  their  official  proceed- 
ings in  the  Latin  langiuge  (Val  Max.  iL  2.  §  2), 
and  as  they  could  not  be  expected  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  provincials,  they  had 
always  among  their  servants  [Apparitorbs]  one 
or  more  interpreters,  who  were  generally  Romans, 
but  in  most  cases  undoubtedly  freedmen.  (Cic.  pro 
Balb,  11.)  These  interpreters  had  not  only  to 
officiate  at  the  conventus  [Convrntub],  but  also 
explained  to  the  Roman  governor  everything  which 
the  provincials  might  wish  to  be  laid  before  him. 
(Cic.  0.  Ferr,  iii.  37,  ad  Fam.  xiil  44 ;  Caes.  BelL 
Gall,  i.  19  ;  compare  Dirksen,  CiviL  AhkomdL  L  p. 
16,  Ac)  [US.] 

INTERREX,  INTERREGNUM  (called  by 
the  Greek  writers  fictf-ofairiAc^s,  /ic<ro§flur(A.«<o« 
&px4,  ii€(ro€affi\tieC),  The  office  of  IrUerrex  is  said 
to  have  been  instituted  on  the  death  of  Romulus> 
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when  ihe  lOAte  wished  to  share  the  wreRign 
power  among  thenuelres  instead  of  electing  a  king. 
For  this  purpose,  according  to  Liry  (i.  17),  the 
senate,  which  then  consisted  of  one  hondred  mem- 
hen,  was  dirided  into  ten  decuries  ;  and  from  each 
of  these  decvries  one  senator  was  nominated.  These 
together  formed  a  hoard  of  ten,  with  the  title  of 
lalernpa^  each  of  whom  enjoyed  in  snccession  the 
rtrgal  power  and  its  hadses  for  fire  dajrs ;  and  if  no 
king  was  appointed  at  the  expiration  of  fifty  days, 
the  rotation  hegan  anew.  The  period  during 
which  they  exercised  their  power  was  called  an 
luttittjjfmmm.  Dionysius  (il  57)  and  Plutarch 
(iVaaM,  2)  giTe  a  dHforent  accoont  of  the  matter ; 
but  that  of  Livy  appears  the  moot  piobable. 
Niebnhr  {HiaL  </  Aom,  toL  I  p.  334,  roL  ii  p. 
Ill)  supposes  that  the  fint  mtemrges  were  ex- 
closively  Ramnes,  and  that  they  were  the  Decern 
Primi,  or  ten  leading  senator^  of  whom  the  first 
was  chief  of  the  whole  senate.  (Compare  Walter, 
Cfeadk,  de»  Rmm,  RedUa^  §  21,  2nd  ed.) 

The  intencgea  agreed  among  theniseWes  who 
should  be  proposed  as  king  (Dionys.  it.  40,  80), 
and  if  the  senate  approred  of  their  choke,  they 
summoned  the  assembly  of  the  curiae,  and  pro* 
posed  Che  perMO  whom  they  had  preiiously  agreed 
upon  ;  the  power  of  the  curiae  was  confined  tu  ac> 
eepting  or  rejecting  him.  The  decree  of  the  curiae, 
by  which  they  accepted  the  king,  was  called,^cwaff 
fiopmU  (Lir.  i.  22  ;  Cic  <l«  Rep,  il  IS,  21.)  AOer 
the  king  had  been  elected,  the  cnriaa  conferred 
the  imperinm  upon  him  by  a  special  law,  Uxatriata 
de  impeno.    (Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  IS,  17,  18,  20,  21.) 

Inteneges  were  appomted  under  the  republic  for 
holding  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  consuls, 
when  the  consuls,  through  ciril  commotions  or 
other  causes,  had  been  unable  to  do  so  in  their 
year  of  office.  (Dionjrt.  ^iii.  90 ;  Liv.  W,  43,  &c.) 
Each  held  the  office  for  only  five  days,  as  under 
the  kings.  The  comitia  were,  as  a  general  rule, 
not  held  by  the  firrt  interrex ;  more  usually  by  the 
second  or  third  (Lir.  ix.  7,  x.  11,  t.  31) ;  but  in 
one  instance  we  read  of  an  elerentb,  and  in  another 
of  a  fourteenth  inteirex.  (Lit.  Til  22,  Tiil  23.) 
The  comitia  for  electing  the  first  consuls  were  held 
by  Sp.  Lncretius  as  interrex  (Dionys.  ir.  84), 
whom  LiTy  (I  60)  calls  also  pra^ectiu  urbis.  The 
intoreges  imder  the  republic,  at  least  from 
B.  c.  482,  were  elected  by  the  senate  from  the 
whole  body,  and  were  not  confined  to  the  decern 
primi  or  ten  chief  senators  as  under  the  kings. 
(Dionys.  yiil  90.)  Plebeians,  howcrer,  were  not 
admissible  to  this  office ;  and  consequently  when 
plebeians  were  admitted  into  the  senate,  the  patri- 
cian senators  met  together  {anere)  without  the 
plebeian  members  to  elect  an  interrex.  (Lir.  iil 
40,  ir.  7, 43,  rl  41 ;  Cic.  pro  Domo^  14 ;  Niebnhr, 
rot  il  p.  429  ;  Walter,  §f  55,  131.)  For  this 
reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  infinence  which 
the  interrex  exerted  in  the  election  of  the  magis- 
trates, we  find  that  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  appointment  of  an  interrex. 
(Lir.  ir.  43,  xxil  34.)  The  interrex  had  juris- 
dictia     (Lir.  x.  41 ;  Niebnhr,  rol.  iii.  p.  24.) 

Interreges  continued  to  be  appointed  occasionally 
tin  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war  (Lir.  xxil  33, 
34)  ;  but  after  that  time  we  read  of  no  interrex, 
till  the  senate,  br  command  of  SnUa,  created  an 
interrex  to  hold  the  comitia  for  his  election  as  Die> 
tator,  &  a  82.  (Appian,  Bett.  CSv.  I  98.)  In  b.  c. 
55  another  intenex  was  appointed  to  hold  the 
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comitia,  in  which  Pompey  and  Crassus  wits 
elected  consuls  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  27,  31)  ;  and 
we  also  read  of  inteneges  in  b.  c.  53  and  52,  m  the 
latter  of  which  yean  an  interrex  held  the  comitia, 
in  which  Pompey  was  appointed  sole  consul. 
(Dion  Cass,  xl  45  ;  Ascon.  ad  de.  MO,  init  pi  32, 
Orelli ;  Plut  Pomp.  54 ;  eomp.  Decker,  Harndbmek 
der  Romitekm  J/^erfAiiaier,  roL  il  part  I  p.  295, 
Ac) 

INTB'RULA.    [Tunica.] 

INTESTA'BILIS.  In  the  Twelre  Tables  it 
was  declared  ^  qui  se  sierit  teitarier  libripensve 
ftierit,  ni  testimonium  foriatur,  improbus  intesta- 
bilisqoe  esto.**  (Dirksen,  Ueteniekt^  &c.  a  607  ; 
compare  Oellius,  vl  7,  xr.  13.)  According  to 
these  passages,  a  person  who  had  been  a  wiineu 
on  any  solemn  occasion,  such  as  the  making  of  a 
will,  and  afterwards  refused  to  giro  his  testimony, 
was  **  intestabilis,**  that  is,  disqualified  from  erer 
being  a  witness  on  any  other  occasion.  The  word 
afterwards  seems  to  hare  had  its  meaning  extended, 
and  to  hare  been  used  to  express  one  who  could 
not  make  a  will,  and  who  laboured  under  a  general 
dril  ina4iacity.  (Hor.  Sot  il  3.  181 ;  Dig.  28. 
til.  I.  s.  18.  26 ;  Inst  il  tit.  10.]  [O.  L.] 

INTESTATO,  HEREDITATES  AE 
[Hbbbs,  p.  598,  a.] 

INTESTATUS.    [Hbbbs,  p.  598,  a.] 

INTESTI'NUM  OPUS,  joiner^  work,  is  re. 
forred  to  in  some  passages  of  Vitruvius  as  used  in 
the  interior  of  buildings  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
his  allusions  to  it  that  requires  explanation  (Vitnir. 
il  9,  r.  2,  r.  3).  [P.S.] 

INTU'SIUM.     [TcKiCA.] 

JNVENTA'RIUM.     [Hbrbs,  p,60l,b.] 

INVESTIS.    [iMPUBBS.] 

IREN  (f/n^y).     [Eibbn.] 

IRPEX,  HIRPEX,  or  URPEX  (Cato,  de  Re 
Ruat.  10),  a  harrow,  used  to  dear  the  fields  of 
weeds  and  to  lerel  and  break  down  the  soil. 
(Festns,  $,  o. ;  Serrios,  m  Virg,  Geory,  i.  95.)  The 
harrow  of  the  ancients,  like  ours,  had  iron  teeth, 
and  was  drawn  by  oxen.  (Var.  de  Ling.  Lai.  r. 
31,  ed-  SpengeL)  [J.  Y.] 

ISELA'STICI  LUDI   [Athlbtab.] 

ISO'DOMUM  OPUS.     [Mubus.] 

JSOPOLITEIA  QffewoKirua).  [Civitas,  p. 
289,  b.] 

ISOTELEIS  {IffvreKCit).  [CiviTA8,p.289,b.] 

ISTHMIA  (;^ff9pua\  one  of  the  four  great 
national  festirals  of  the  Greeks.  This  festiriJ  de- 
rired  its  name  from  the  (^rinthian  isthmus,  where 
it  was  held  in  honour  of  Poseidon.  Where  the 
isthmus  is  narrowest,  between  the  coast  of  the 
Saronic  gulf  and  the  western  foot  of  the  Oenean 
hills,  was  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  and  near  it  was  a 
theatre  and  a  stadium  of  white  marble,  the  scene  of 
the  Isthmian  games.  (Pans,  il  1.  §7;  Strab.riil  6. 
p.  380.)  The  entrance  to  the  temple  was  adorned 
with  an  arenue  of  statues  of  the  rictors  in  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  with  grores  of  pine-trees. 
These  games  were  said  oriffinally  to  hare  been 
instituted  bj  Sisyphus  in  honour  of  Melicertes, 
who  wns  also  called  Palaemon.  (Apollod.  iil  4. 
§  3  ;  Paus.il  1.  §  3.)  Their  original  mode  of 
celebration  partook,  as  Plutarch  (7^.25)  renuvks, 
more  of  the  chancier  of  mysteries,  than  of  a  great 
and  national  assembly  with  its  rarious  amusements, 
and  was  performed  at  night  Subsequent  to  the 
nge  of  Theseus  the  Isthmia  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Poseidon ;  and  this  innoration  i«  ascribed 
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to  Thesent  himself,  who,  acoording  to  some  legends, 
-was  a  son  of  Poseidon,  and  who,  in  the  institution 
of  the  new  Isthmian  solemnities,  is  said  to  have 
imitated  Heracles,  the  founder  of  the  Olympian 
games.  The  celebration  of  the  Isthmia  was  hence- 
forth conducted  by  the  Corinthians,  bat  Theseui 
had  reserved  for  his  Athenians  some  honourable 
distinctions;  those  Athenians  who  attended  the 
Isthmia  sailed  across  the  Saronic  gulf  in  a  sacred 
Tessel  (dcwpir),  and  an  honorary  {iace  (irpoc5pla), 
88  large  as  the  sail  of  their  vessel,  was  assigned  to 
them  during  the  celebration  of  the  games.  (PluL 
L  c.)  In  times  of  war  between  the  two  states  a 
sacred  truce  was  concluded,  and  the  Athenians 
were  invited  to  attend  at  the  solemnities.  (Thucyd. 
Tiii.  10.)  The  Eleans  did  not  take  part  in  the 
games,  and  various  stories  were  related  to  account 
for  this  singular  circumstance.  (Paus.  ▼.  2.  §  2.) 
It  is  a  very  probable  conjecture  of  Wachsmuth 
(If dim.  AlUrth.  vol  i.  p.  155),  that  the  Isthmia, 
after  the  changes  ascribed  to  Theseus,  were  merely 
A  pan^yris  of  the  lonians  of  Peloponnesus  and 
those  of  Attica ;  for  it  should  be  observed,  that 
Poseidon  was  an  Ionian  deity,  whose  worship 
appears  originally  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
Dorians.  During  the  reign  of  the  Cypselids  at 
Corinth,  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games  was 
suspended  for  seventy  years.  (Solin.  c.  12.)  But 
after  that  time  they  gradually  rose  to  the  rank.of  a 
national  festival  of  aJl  the  Greeks.  In  Olymp.  49 
they  became  periodical,  and  were  henceforth  cele> 
brated  regularly  every  third  year,  twice  in  every 
Olympiad,  that  is,  in  the  first  and  third  year  of 
every  Olympiad.  ^  The  Isthmia  held  in  tne  first 
year  of  an  Olympiad  fell  in  the  Corinthian  month 
Panemus  (the  Attic  Hecatombaeon) ;  and  those 
which  were  held  in  the  third  year  of  an  Olympiad, 
fell  either  in  the  month  of  Munychion  or  Thai^ge- 
lion.  (Corsiui,  Dissert.  Agtm.  4  ;  compare  Ooeller 
ad  Tkucyd.  viiL  9.)  Pliny  {H.  N.  iv.  5)  and  So- 
linus  (c.  9)  erroneously  state  that  the  Isthmia  were 
celebrated  every  fifth  year.  With  this  regularity 
the  solemnities  continued  to  be  held  by  the  Greeks 
down  to  a  very  late  period.  In  228  B.a  the 
Romans  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking  part 
in  the  Isthmia  (Polyb.  iL  13)  ;  and  it  was  at  this 
solemnity  that,  in  a  c.  196  Flamminns  proclaimed 
before  an  innumerable  assembly  the  independence 
of  Greece  (Polyb.  zvii.  29).  After  the  &11  of 
Corinth,  in  b.  c.  146,  the  Sicyonians  were  honoured 
with  the  privilege  of  conducting  the  Isthmian 
games  ;  but  when  the  town  of  Connth  was  rebuilt 
by  Julius  Caesar  (Paus.  ii.  1.  §  2,  il  2.  §  2),  the 
right  of  conducting  the  solemnities  was  restored  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  it  seems  that  they  henceforth 
continued  to  be  celebrated  till  Christianity  became 
the  state-religion  of  the  Roman  empire.  (Sueton. 
Nero^  24  ;  Julian  Imperat  EpisL  35.) 

The  season  of  the  Isthmian  solemnities  was^  like 
that  of  all  the  great  national  festivals,  distinguished 
by  geneml  rejoicings  and  feasting.  The  contests 
and  games  of  the  Isthmia  were  the  same  as  those 
at  Olympia,  and  embraced  all  the^  varieties  of 
athletic  performances,  such  as  wrestling,  the  pan- 
cratium, together  with  horse  and  clu^ot  racing. 
(Paus.  V.  2.  §  4  ;  Polyb.  /.  c)  Musical  and  poeti- 
cal contests  were  likewise  carried  on,  and  in  the 
latter  women  also  were  allowed  to  take  part,  as 
we  must  infer  from  Plutarch  {Sympos,  v.  2),  who, 
on  the  authority  of  Polemo,  states  that  in  the  trea- 
sury at  Sicyon  there  was  a  golden  book  which  had 
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been  presented  to  it  by  Aristomache,  the  poetess, 
after  she  had  gained  the  victory  at  the  Isthmia. 
At  a  late  period  of  the  Roman  empire  the  charac- 
ter of  the  games  at  the  Isthmia  appears  gmtly 
altered  ;  for  in  the  letter  of  the  emperor  Julian, 
above  referred  toi,  it  is  stated  that  the  Corinthians 
purchased  bears  and  panthers  for  the  puipoae  of 
exhibitinff  their  fights  at  the  Isthmia,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  custom  of  introducing  fights  of 
animals  on  this  occasion  commenced  soon  after  the 
time  of  Caesar. 

The  prize  of  a  victor  in  the  Isthmian  games  con- 
sisted at  first  of  a  garland  of  pine-leaves,  and  after- 
wards of  a  wreath  of  ivy ;  bat  in  the  end  the  ivy 
was  again  superseded  by  a  pine-garlandL  (Plut. 
Sympw.  ▼.  8.)  Simple  as  snch  a  reward  was,  a 
victor  in  these  games  gained  the  greatest  distinc- 
tion and  honour  among  his  oountrymen  ;  and  a 
victory  not  only  rendered  the  individual  who  ob- 
tained it,  a  subject  of  admiration,  but  shed  lustre 
over  his  fiunily  and  the  whole  town  or  conumunity 
to  which  he  belonged.  Hence  Solon  established 
by  a  law  that  every  Athenian  who  gained  the 
victory  at  the  Isthmian  games,  should  reoeire  from 
the  pablic  treasury  a  reward  of  one  hundred 
drachmae.  (Plut  1S9/.  23.)  His  victory  was  gene- 
rally celebrated  in  lofty  odes,  called  Epinikia,  or  tri* 
umphal  odes,  of  which  we  still  possess  some  beau* 
tifid  specimens  among  the  poems  of  Pindar.  (See 
Massieu  in  the  Mim,  <is  VAoad.  des  fnseripL  ii 
BelL  Lett.  t.  p.  214,  &c  ;  Dissen,  De  Ratiom 
Poetiea  Caarmimum  Fimdarieormm^  prefixed  to  the 
first  volume  of  his  edition  of  Pindar ;  Miiller, 
HieL  of  Greek  LU,  p.  220,  &c  ;  Kiaoae,  DU 
PytkiemjN^snmm^mndlhtkmien^  p.  165,&e.)  [L.S.] 

ITA'LIA.     [CoLONiA;  Provincla.] 

ITER.    [ViAR.] 

ITINERIS  SERVITUS.    [SaaviTUTBa.] 

JUDEX,  JUDrCIUM.  A  Roman  mi^ps. 
tratus  generally  did  not  investigate  the  fiscts  in 
dispute  in  such  matters  as  were  brought  before 
him :  he  appointed  a  Judex  for  that  purpose,  and 
gave  him  instructions.  [Actio  ;  Intkroictum.] 
Accordingly,  the  whole  of  Civil  procedure  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  two  phrases  Jus  and  Judicium,  of 
which  the  former  comprehended  all  that  took  place 
before  the  nmgistratus  (m  jtcre),  and  the  latter  all 
that  took  place  before  the  judex  (ta  jmUeio).  The 
meaning  of  the  term  Judioes  in  a  passage  of  Livy 
(ill  66)  is  uncertain.  In  the  Theodosian  Code  the 
term  Judex  designates  the  governor  of  a  province. 
From  the  earlier  periods  to  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  it  designated  a  person,  whose  functions  may 
be  generally  understood  from  what  follows. 

In  many  cases  a  single  Judex  was  appointed : 
in  others,  several  were  appointed,  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  sometimes  called  Recuperatores  as 
opposed  to  the  single  Judex.  (Gains,  iv.  104 — 
1 09.)  Under  certain  circamstances  the  Judex  was 
called  Arbiter :  thus  Judex  and  Arbiter  are  named 
together  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Dirksen,  Ueber- 
sickt^  Slc  p.  725.) 

A  Judex  when  i^>pointed  was  bound  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  the  office,  unless  he  had 
some  valid  excuse  (fiixusatio).  A  person  might 
also  be  disqualified  from  being  a  Judex.  There 
were  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  legal  busi- 
ness was  done  at  Rome  (cam  res  agebantur,  Gaius, 
ii  279),  and  at  these  times  the  services  of  the 
judices  were  required.  These  legal  terms  were 
regulated  according  to  the  seasons^  so  that  there 
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were  periocb  of  Tmdon  <Cw«  ad  JIL  L  1 ;  tmm 
Jiwmae  a  jmdidia  farmm  n^rirerit)  i  in  the  pro- 
▼incet,  the  tenna  depended  on  the  ConTentoa.  A 
Judex  wee  Liable  to  a  fine  if  be  wa«  not  in  attend- 
anee  when  be  waa  icquiied.  In  any  given  caoe, 
the  litigant  partita  agreed  open  a  jodez  or  aooepted 
bim  whom  the  magistrataa  pnpoeed.  A  |Mrtj 
bad  the  power  of  rejecting  a  propooed  jndex» 
though  there  nuut  have  beoi  aome  limit  to  this 
power.  (Cic  pn  CUemi,  AX)  In  caeca  where  one 
of  the  litiaant  partiea  waa  a  perrgrinoa,  a  pere- 
griniu  mignt  be  judex.  (Oaiua,  iv.  105.)  The 
jndex  waa  awom  to  diachaige  hia  doty  &iihfully. 
iCk.  d*  ItnemL  I  S9.) 

When  Italy  had  leeeiTed  ita  organiaation  from 
the  Konana,  the  magiatrataa  of  the  aevend  dtiea 
had  jnriadictio,  and  appointed  a  Judex  aa  the 
praetor  did  at  Rome  (Lea  Bukria  d*  daUia 
Cimlpimay  In  the  prorinoea,  the  goremon  ap- 
pointed a  Judex  or  Recupeimtorea,  aa  the  caae 
might  be,  at  the  ConTentoa  which  they  held  for 
the  adminiatmtion  of  juatiee ;  and  the  Judex  or 
RecnpentoRi  were  aelected  both  from  Roomn 
dtixena  and  natiTea. 

When  the  Judex  waa  appointed,  the  proceed- 
inga  mjmr$  or  before  the  pneCor  were  terminated, 
which  waa  aometimea  expreaaed  by  the  term  LiiiM 
CamtMiniio^  the  pbiaaea  LU  Comteilata  and  Jmdicium 
mctw/imm  or  ardimaimm^  being  equivalent  in  the 
daaaical  juriata.  [Litis  CoNTttTATio.]  The 
partiea  appeared  before  the  Judex  on  the  third  day 
{comperaidmaiioyt  unleaa  the  praetor  had  deferred 
the  judicium  for  aome  auflicient  reaaon.  The  Judex 
waa  generally  aided  by  adviaera  {JurueomtulH) 
learned  in  the  Uw,  who  were  aaid  **  in  eonailio 
adeaae**(Ci&  pro  P.  Qainiia,  Z  B,  Top.  17);  but 
the  Judex  alone  waa  empowered  to  give  judgment 
The  matter  waa  firat  briefly  atated  to  the  Judex 
(caumm  amjeetio^  eolhetto)^  and  the  onitorea  or 
patroni  of  each  party  aupportcd  hia  catiae  in  a 
apeech.  The  evidence  aeema  to  have  been  given 
at  the  aame  time  that  the  apeechea  were  made, 
and  not  to  have  been  heard  before  the  patroni 
nmde  their  addreaa.  (Cic  pn  Rote,  Com,  14,  pro 
P.  Qamtio,  18.)  But  it  ia  prebable  that  the  prac- 
tice in  thia  reapect  might  vary  in  different  caaea. 
Witneaaea  were  produced  on  both  aidea  and  ex- 
amined orally  ;  the  witneaaea  on  one  aide  were  alao 
croaa-examined  by  the  other.  (Cic  pro  Caeeina^ 
10,  pro  ffaeeOf  10.)  Written  documenta,  auch 
aa  inatrumenta  and  hooka  of  account,  were  alao 
given  in  evidence ;  and  aometimea  the  depoaition 
of  an  abaent  witnem  waa  read,  when  it  waa  con- 
finned  by  an  oath.  {Cic  pro  Roae,  Com,  15,  Cic 
ad  AtLii,  1 2,  xiv.  Ifi.)  There  were  no  direct  meana 
of  compelling  a  penon  to  give  evidence  before  the 
legialation  of  Juatinian,  unleaa  they  were  alavea, 
who  in  aome  caaea  might  be  pot  to  the  torture. 
Aa  to  the  application  of  the  oath  in  judicio,  aee 
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After  all  the  evidence  waa  given  and  the  patroni 
bad  finiahed,  the  judex  gave  aentenoe:  it  there 
were  aeveml  jndicea,  a  majority  decided.  If  the 
matter  waa  one  of  difficulty,  the  hearing  might  be 
adjoomed  aa  often  aa  waa  neceaaazy  (ampUatio) ; 
and  if  the  index  could  not  eome  to  a  aatiafiwtoiy 
conclnaion,  tie  might  declare  thia  npon  oath  and  ao 
releaae  himaelf  torn  the  difficulty.  Thia  waa  done 
by  the  form  of  worda  **  non  liqnere **  (N.L.).  (OelL 
aiv.  2.)  The  aenteaoe  waa  pronounced  orally,  and 
waa  aooMtimet  fint  written  on  a  tablet    If  the 
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defondant  did  not  make  hia  appearance  after  being 
duly  anmmoncd,  judgment  might  be  given  againat 
him  (Jitdidtam  domrtmm^  ormiodicimm\  according  to 
the  proof  which  the  plaintiff  had  made.  If  the 
pkintiff  did  not  appear,  the  defendant  oonld  de- 
mand an  acquittaL  (Dig.  40.  tit  12.  a.  27.  f  1, 
49.  tit  1.  a.  2a  pr.) 

Tbeaentniee  waa  either  of  Abaolutio  orCondem- 
natio.  That  part  of  the  formula  which  waa  called 
the  Condemnatio  [Actio,  p.  12,  b],  empowered 
the  Jndex  to  condemn  or  acquit  {eomdem»ara^ 
oAao/rere,  Oaioa,  iv.  43).  The  defendant  might 
aatiafy  the  plaintiff  after  the  judicium  had  been 
ctmatituted  by  the  litia  conteatatio  {poot  aeetptwm 
jMm/k^ms  Uaiua,  iii.  180,  iv.  114),  and  before 
judgment  waa  given ;  but  in  thia  caae  it  waa  a 
diaputed  question  between  the  two  achoola  whether 
the  judex  aboold  acquit,  or  whether  hf  ahould 
condemn  on  the  ground  that  at  the  time  when  the 
judicium  waa  conatituted,  the  defendant  waa  liable 
to  be  condemned  and  it  waa  the  boaineaa  of  the 
judex  merely  to  follow  hia  inatructiona.  The  dia- 
pQte  aeeordingly  involved  one  of  thoae  principlea 
on  which  the  achoola  wen  theoretically  divided, 
—  the  following  out  of  a  legal  principle  to  all  ita 
ktgical  conaeqnencea ;  but,  like  many  other  quca* 
tiona  between  the  Khoola,  thia  queation  waa  prec- 
ticallr  of  no  importance,  aa  the  plaintiff  would  not 
be  allowed  to  have  aatiafoction  twice. 

While  the  Legia  actionca  were  in  foree,  the  judg- 
ment waa  for  the  reatitution  of  a  thing,  if  a  given 
thing  {eorptu)  waa  the  object  of  the  action ;  but 
under  the  proceaa  of  the  formub^  the  Judex  gave 
judgment,  purauant  to  the  formula,  in  a  aum  of 
money,  even  when  a  pieee  of  property  waa  the  ob- 
ject of  dispute  The  aum  of  money  waa  either 
fixed  or  not  fixed  in  the  formulik  If  the  claim 
waa  for  a  certain  aum  of  money,  the  amount  waa 
inaerted  in  the  condemnatio,  and  the  judex  waa 
bound  to  give  that  or  nothing  to  the  plaintiff.  If 
the  chiim  waa  for  damages  or  aatisiaction,  the 
amount  of  which  waa  not  aacertained,  the  con- 
demnatio waa  either  limited  to  a  aum  named  in 
the  formula,  and  which  the  judex  could  not  exceed 
except  at  hia  own  peril  (iitem  miam/iiciendo)  ;  or, 
if  the  action  waa  for  the  recovery  of  property  firom 
.V  ^^  ^  j£  j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  exnibendum. 


the  condemnatio  empowered  the  judex  to  condemn 
the  defendant  in  the  value  of  the  thing.  Gene- 
rally, the  term  in  the  formula  which  expreaaed  the 
value  which  waa  the  object  of  the  demand  waa, 
**  quanti  rea  eat**  Rea  may  mean  either  a  thing 
in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word,  or  genenlly  the 
claim  or  demand,  and  the  fixing  this  at  a  money 
value,  waa  equivalent  to  litia  aeatiroatic  The  judex 
waa  alwaya  bound  to  condemn  in  aome  definite  anm, 
even  though  the  formula  did  not  contain  a  definite 
aum :  the  reaaon  of  which  ia  obviona,  for,  unleaa 
the  condemnatio  waa  definite,  there  would  be  no 
judgment    (Gaiua,  iv.  48 — 52.) 

The  following  ia  the  diatinction  between  aa 
Arbitrium  and  Judicium,  according  to  Cicero  (pro 
BoK,  Com,  4)  :  —  In  a  judicium  the  demand  waa 
of  a  certain  aum  or  definite  amount  (poamias 
eertas)  ;  in  an  arbitrium,  the  amount  vraa  not  de- 
termined (taearfa).  In  a  judicium  the  plaintiff 
obtained  all  that  he  claimed  or  nothing,  aa  the 
worda  of  the  formula  ahow :  **  Si  paret  U.  8.  ex)3 
dan  oportere.**  (Compare  Oaiua,  iv.  50.)  The  cor- 
responding worda  in  the  formula  arbitraria  were : 
**  Quantum  aequiua  melioa  id  dan  ;**  and  their 
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•quivalents  wer«,  **  Ez  fide  bona,  Ut  int«r  bonos 
bene  agier.*^  (Top.  17.)  In  a  dispnte  about  doa, 
which  Cicero  calls  **  arbitrium  ni  uxoriae,*^  the 
words  **  Qaod  aequius,  meHos,**  were  added.  (Com- 
pare Gains,  it.  47,  62.)  If  the  matter  was  brought 
before  a  judex,  properly  so  called,  the  judicium 
was  constituted  with  a  poena,  that  is,  per  spon- 
sionem  ;  there  was  no  poena,  when  an  arbiter  was 
demanded,  and  the  proceeding  was  by  the  formula 
arbitraria.  The  proceeding  by  the  sponsio  then 
was  the  strict  one  {angtuUssima  formula  spofuumu, 
Cic.  pro  Rote.  Com,  14):  that  of  the  arbitrium 
was  ex  fide  bona,  and  the  arbiter,  though  he  was 
bound  by  the  instructions  of  the  formula,  was  al- 
lowed a  greater  latitude  by  its  terms.  The  engage- 
ment between  the  parties  who  accepted  an  arbiter, 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  abide  by  his 
arbitrium,  was  Compromissum  ( pro  Rote,  Com.  4. 
4) ;  but  this  term  was  also  employed,  as  it  appears, 
to  express  the  engagement  by  which  parties  agveed 
to  settle  their  differences  by  arbitration,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  praetor.  Cicero  appears  to 
allude  to  this  arbitration.  (Pro  P.  QaiMfo,  5  ; 
compare  Senec  <l0  Bene/,  iii.  7.) 

In  the  division  of  judicial  functions  between  the 
Magistratus  and  Judex  consisted  what  is  called 
the  Ordo  Judiciomm  Privatorum,  which  existed  in 
the  early  periods  of  Rome,  and  continued  till  the 
time  of  Constantine.  At  the  same  time  with  the 
Ordo  Judiciomm  Privatorum  existed  the  proceed- 
ing extra  ordinem  or  extraordinaria  cognitio^  in 
which  the  magistratus  made  a  decision  by  a  de- 
cretum,  without  letting  the  matter  come  to  a  judex. 
Finally,  under  the  later  empire  the  extraordinaria 
cognitio  supplanted  the  old  mode  of  proceeding. 

According  to  Cicero  (pro  Caedtta,  2)  all  Judicia 
had  for  their  object,  either  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes between  individuals  (controversial^  or  the 
punishment  of  crimes  (malefieia).  This  passage 
refers  to  a  division  of  Judicia,  which  appears  in  the 
Jurists,  into  Pnblica  and  Privata.  The  term  Pri- 
vata  Judicia  occurs  in  Cicero  (Top,  17),  where  it 
refers  to  the  class  of  Judicia  which  he  indicates  in 
the  Caecina  by  the  term  Controversiae.  The  term 
Pttblica  Judicia  might  not  then  be  in  use,  but  the 
term  Publica  Causa  is  used  by  Cicero  (pro  Rote, 
Amer,  c  21)  with  reference  to  a  Judicium,  which 
by  the  Jurists  would  be  called  Publicum.  In  the 
Digest  (48.  tit.  1.  s.  1)  it  is  stated  that  all  Judicia 
are  not  Publica  in  which  a  crimen  was  the  matter 
in  question,  but  only  those  in  which  the  offence 
was  prosecuted  under  some  lex,  such  as  the  Julia 
Majestatis,  Cornelia  de  Sicariis,  and  others  there 
enumerated.  The  Judicia  Popularia  or  Populares 
Actiones  as  they  are  called  (Dig.  47.  tit  23.  s.  1) 
are  defined  to  be  those  by  which  ^  suum  jus 
populus  tuetur  ;**  and  they  agreed  with  the  Pub- 
lica Judicia  in  this,  that  any  person  might  be 
the  prosecutor,  who  was  not  under  some  legal  dis- 
qualification. The  Judicia  Populi  (Cic.  Brut,  27) 
were  those  in  which  the  populiis  acted  as  judices ; 
and  accordingly  Cicero  enumerates  the  Populi  Ju- 
dicia among  others  when  he  sajrs  (pro  Domio^  c. 
13)  that  **  nihil  de  capite  civis,  aut  de  bonis,  sine 
judicio  senatus  aut  populi  aut  eorum  qui  de  quaque 
re  constituti  judices  sint,  detrahi  posse.*^  As  the 
Judicia  Publica  are  defined  by  the  jurists  to  be 
those  in  which  crimina  were  tried  by  a  special  lex, 
it  appears  that  the  Judicia  Populi,  strictly  so 
called,  must  have  fiUlen  into  disuse  or  have  gradn- 
"    become  unnecessary  oAer  the  Judicia  Publica 
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were  regulated  by  special  leges ;  and  thus  the 
Judicia  Publica  of  the  later  republican  period  re- 
present the  Judicia  Populi  of  the  earlier  times.  The 
Judicia  Populi  were  originally  held  in  the  Comitia 
Curiata  and  subsequenUy  in  the  Centnriata  and 
Tribnta.  A  lex  of  P.  Valerius  Publicola  (Liv.  iL 
8  ;  Cic.  Risp,  XL  31)  gave  an  appeal  (pnnooeatio)  to 
the  populus  firom  the  magistiatus ;  and  a  law  of 
C.  Sempranius  Oraochus  (Cic  pro  Rabir,  4)  de- 
clared to  the  same  effect :  **  Ne  de  capite  civium 
Romaaoram  injussa  populi  judicarctnr.** 

The  kings  presided  in  the  Judicia  Populi,  and 
the  consuls  succeeded  to  their  authority.  But 
after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Valeria  de  Provoca- 
tione  (b.  c.  &08)  persons  were  appointed  to  preside 
at  such  trials  as  affected  a  cituen^  caput,  and 
they  were  accordingly  called  Quaesitores  or  Quae- 
storesParricidiiorRenimCSapitaliuni.  In  some  cases 
(Liv.  iv.  61)  a  plebiscitnm  was  passed,  by  which  a 
magistrate  was  appointed  to  preside  at  the  jndidal 
investigation.  In  the  course  of  time,  as  cases  were 
of  more  frequent  occurrence,  these  Quaestioncs 
were  made  Perpetnae^  that  is,  particular  magi- 
strates were  appointed  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
year  149  &  a  the  tribune  L.  Oiipununs  Piso 
Frugi  carried  a  Lex  De  Pecuniis  Repetundis,  by 
which  a  Praetor  presided  at  all  such  trials  during 
his  year  of  office,  from  which  time  the  Quaestio 
Repetnndarum  became  Perpetua.  L.  Sulla  gave 
to  one  praetor  the  (Juaestiones  de  Majestate,  and 
to  others  those  of  PecuUtus  and  Ambitus  ;  and 
he  also  added  four  other  (^uaestiones  Perpctuae. 
Thus  he  carried  out  the  principle  of  the  Lex  Ctl- 
pumia,  by  establishing  permanent  courts  for  the 
trial  of  various  specified  offences,  and  the  praetors 
determined  among  themselves  in  which  of  these  new 
courts  they  should  severally  preside.  The  ordinary 
functions  of  the  praetor  urbanus  and  peregrinus 
were  not  interfered  with  by  these  new  arrange- 
ments. The  Quaestiones  of  Sulla  were,  De  Repe- 
tundis, Majestatis,  De  Sicariis  et  Veneficis,  De 
Parricidio,  Peculatas,  Ambitus,  De  Nummis  Adul- 
terinis,  De  Falsis  or  Testamentaria,  and  De  Vi 
Publica.  But  in  special  cases  the  senate  still  some- 
times by  a  decretum  appomted  the  consuls  as 
quaesitores,  of  which  an  example  oceois  in  Cicero. 
(BmL  22.) 

Any  person,  not  legally  disqualified,  might  be 
an  accuser  (aeeutator)  in  a  Judicium  Publicum. 
On  such  an  occasion  a  praetor  generally  presided 
as  quaesitori  assisted  by  a  judex  quaestionis  and  a 
body  of  judices  called  his  consilium.  The  judex 
quaestionis  was  a  kind  of  assistant  to  the  presiding 
magistratus,  according  to  some  opinions  ;  but  othen 
consider  him  to  be  a  quaesitor,  who  was  sometimes 
specially  ^pointed  to  preside  on  the  occasion  of  a 
quaestia  (Walter,  OetckidkiB  de$  Rom,  RedkU^ 
p.  861.)  The  judices  were  generally  chosen  by 
lot  out  of  those  who  wero  qualified  to  act  Both 
the  accusator  and  the  reus  had  the  privilege  of 
rejecting  or  challenging  (r«jieer»)  such  judices  as 
they  did  not  like.  (Cic  ad  AU,i,  16.)  The  ju- 
dices appointed  accord  big  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Lex  Licinia  de  Ambitu,  b.  c.  55,  were  called 
edititii,  and  these  were  judices  named  by  the  ac- 
cuser,  whom  the  accused  (reus)  could  not  chal- 
lengCk  (Cic  pro  Cm,  Plaueio^  15,  17,  ed.  Wan- 
der, Prciegom.  p.  Ixxvi)  The  judices  were  called 
editi,  when  they  could  be  challenged  by  the  reus. 
In  many  cases  a  lex  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  mode  of  procedure.    In  uie  matter 
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of  Clodius  and  the  Bona  Dea,  the  aeoaSe  ftttcmpted 
to  cany  a  lex  by  which  the  ptaetor  who  waa  to 
preside  at  the  trial  should  be  empoweied  to  select 
the  jndices,  the  effect  of  which  would  hare  been  to 
prevent  their  being  challenged  by  Clodioa.  After 
a  Tiolent  struggle,  a  lex  for  the  regnlation  of  the 
trial  was  proposed  by  the  tribune  Fufivs  and  car- 
ried: it  only  differed  ham  the  lex  reeommended 
by  the  senate  in  the  mode  of  determming  who 
should  be  the  judiees  (Jmiicum  jfonu) :  a  differ- 
ence howoTer  which  was  not  unimportant,  as 
it  secared  the  acquittal  of  Clodiua  The  judiees 
voted  by  ballot,  and  a  majority  determined  the 
acquittal  or  condemnation  of  the  accnsed.  If  the 
Totes  were  equal,  there  waa  an  acquittal  (Pint 
Marimiy  5).  Each  judex  waa  provided  with  three 
taUeta  (labiJat)^  on  one  of  which  wai  mailed 
A,  AbsolTo ;  on  a  second  C,  Condemno  ;  and  on  a 
third  N.  lI,  Non  liquet  The  judiees  voted  by 
placing  one  of  theae  tablets  in  the  urn  (mrma^ 
Jut.  SoL  t.  4%  which  was  then  examined  for  the 
purpoae  of  ascertaining  the  votes.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  magistratns  to  pRmoanee  the  aenience  of 
the  judioes  ;  in  the  case  of  condemnation,  to  ad- 
judge the  legal  penalty ;  of  acquittal,  to  declare 
him  acquitted  ;  and  of  doubt,  to  declare  that  the 
matter  must  be  further  investigated  (amplims  cogue - 
fpfiwf/inni). 

Mention  is  often  made  of  the  Judicm  Populi  in  the 
Latin  writers.  A  Judicium  was  commenced  by 
the  accuaer,  who  must  be  a  magiatntus,  declaring 
in  a  cootio,  that  he  would  on  a  certain  day  accuse 
a  certain  penon,  whom  he  named,  of  some  offence, 
which  he  also  specified.  This  was  expressed  by 
the  phrase  ** diem  dicers**  (  Virgmma  Caemmi  eapi- 
tU  diem  diai^  Li  v.  iil  11).  If  the  offender  held  any 
high  office,  it  was  necessaiy  to  wait  till  his  time  of 
aerrice  had  expired,  before  proceedings  could  be 
thus  commenced  againat  him.  The  accused  was 
required  to  give  security  for  his  appearance  on  the 
day  of  trial  ;  the  security  was  called  vadea  in  a 
causa  capitalia,  and  praedes  when  the  penalty  for 
the  alleged  offence  waa  pecuniary.  If  such  secu- 
rity was  not  given,  the  accused  waa  kept  in  con- 
finement (Liv.  iii.  13.)  If  nothmg  prevented  the 
inquiiy  from  taking  place  at  the  time  fixed  for  it, 
the  trial  proceeded,  and  the  accuser  had  to  prove 
his  case  by  evidence.  The  investigation  «^  the 
focU  waa  called  Anquisitio  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  penalty :  accordingly,  the  phrasea  pecunia, 
capite  or  capitis  anqniiere,  are  used.  (Liv.  xxvi.  3.) 
When  the  investigation  was  concluded,  the  magis- 
tratus  promulgated  a  ropitio,  which  comprehended 
the  chaxge  and  the  punuhment  or  fine.  It  was  a 
rule  of  hiw  that  a  fine  should  not  be  imposed  toge- 
ther with  another  punishment  in  the  same  rogatio. 
(Cic  pro  Dom.  c  17.)  The  rogatio  waa  made 
public  during  three  nundinae,  like  any  other  lex  ; 
and  proposed  at  the  comitia  for  adoption  or  re- 
jecUon.  The  form  of  the  rogatio,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  drive  Cicero  into  banishment,  is 
given  in  the  Oration  Pto  Domo^  c.  18.  The  ac- 
cused sometimes  withdrew  into  exile  before  the 
votes  were  taken  ;  or  he  might  make  his  defence, 
of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  the  oration  of 
Cicero  for  Rabirius.  Though  these  were  called 
Judicia  Popnii,  and  properly  so  in  the  eariy  ages 
of  the  stat^  the  leges  pused  in  such  judicia  in  the 
hitter  period  of  the  republic  were  often  Plebiscita. 

The  offences  which  were  the  chief  subject  of 
Judicia  Popnii  and  Publica  were  Majesta^  Adul- 
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teria  and  Stopra,  Pairicidinm,  Falaon,  Via  Pob- 
Ilea  and  Privau,  Pecnlatus,  Repetundae,  Ambitua» 
which  are  treated  under  their  several  heads. 

With  the  passing  of  special  enactments  for  the 
punishment  of  partKular  offences,  waa  introduced 
the  practice  of  fonning  a  body  of  Judicea  for  the 
trial  of  such  offences  aa  the  enactmenU  were  di- 
rected againat  Thus  it  is  said  that  the  Lex  Cal* 
pomia  De  Pecuniis  Repetnndia  eatabliahed  the 
Album  Jndicum  Selectorum,  or  the  body  out  of 
which  Judicea  were  to  be  choaen.  It  is  not  known 
what  waa  the  number  of  the  body  so  constituted, 
but  it  haa  been  conjectured  that  the  number  was 
350,  and  that  ten  were  chosen  from  each  tribe, 
and  thus  the  origin  of  the  phraae  Dccuriae  Judi- 
cum  is  explained.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
Judicia  Populi,  nroperiy  so  called,  would  be  less 
frequent  as  special  legea  were  fxamed  for  particular 
offences,  the  circumstances  of  which  could  be 
better  investigated  by  a  smaller  body  of  Judicea 
than  by  the  assembled  people.  It  is  affirmed  that 
up  to  the  passing  of  the  Calpuniia  Lex,  the 
Judicea  were  chosen  from  the  senators  only,  but 
after  this  time  they  were  not  taken  from  that  body 
exclusively ;  and  further,  that  not  only  the  Jtt» 
dices  in  the  Quaestiones  de  Repetundis,  but  also 
the  Judiees  in  private  matters  were  from  the  data 
of  this  lex  taken  fi«m  the  Album  Jndicum  which 
waa  annually  made  (Goettling,  Gt$dtiekitd«r  BXm. 
Staataver/uummffy  p.  425)  ;  for  which  there  appeara 
to  be  no  evidence.  Some  modem  writers  affirm 
that  by  the  Lex  Calpomia  the  Judicea  were  chosen 
by  the  Piaetor  annually  out  of  the  body  of  sena^ 
ton,  and  arranged  accordmg  to  their  tribes  ;  and 
that  the  necessary  number  for  each  trial  waa 
choaen  out  of  thia  body  by  lot 

As  many  of  those  who  were  tried  in  the  quaes- . 
tiones  perpetuae  belonged  to  the  daas  of  the  Op- 
tiroates,  it  often  happoied  that  the  Jndicea  ac- 
quitted those  members  of  their  own  body,  who 
a-ould  have  been  convicted  by  impartial  judiees. 
Accordingly  a  stm^le  arose  between  the  popular 
party  and  the  Optimates,  whom  the  popuJar.  party 
wished  to  exclude  from  the  office  of  Judex.  The 
laws  which  relate  to  the  constitution  of  the  body 
of  Judiees  are  called  Judiciariae,  whether  these  U  ws 
related  only  to  this  matter,  or  made  rules  about 
it  and  other  things  also.  The  first  lex  which  ex* 
eluded  the  Senators  from  the  Album  judicum 
selectorum  was  a  Lex  Sempronia  of  C.  Oncchns, 
B.C.  123,  in  accordance  with  which  the  judicea 
were  taken  only  from  the  Equitea.  This  airange- 
ment  lasted  above  forty  years,  and  save  satisfac- 
tion to  the  popular  party  ;  but  it  aid  not  work 
well  in  all  respects,  because  the  magistrates  in  the 
provmces  fiivotired  the  rapacity  of  the  Pnblicani,  in 
order  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Equites, 
to  which  class  the  Publican!  belonged.  (Cic.  Verr. 
iil  41.)  A  Lex  Servilia  Caepionis  B.  c  106  is 
said  to  have  repealed  the  Sempronia  Lex ;  but 
this  Lex  Servilia  was  itself  repealed  by  a  Lex 
Servilia  OUuciae  repetnndarum,  probably  in  a.  c. 
104.  This  Lex  is  said  to  have  given  the  Judicia 
to  the  Equites,  and  consequently  it  either  repealed 
the  Lex  of  b.  c.  106  indirectly,  or  it  may  merely 
have  confirmed  the  Lex  Sempronia ;  for  the  real 
nature  of  the  Lex  of  B.C.  106  is  hardly  ascer- 
tainable. There  is  a  passage  in  Tacitus  (Annal, 
zii.  60)  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  ServUiae  legea 
restoring  the  Judicia  to  the  senate.  The  Lex 
Servilia  of  &  c.  104  excluded  from  the  function  of 
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Jndicei  erery  penon  who  had  been  tribimus 
plebis,  quaestor,  triumvir  capitalis,  tribuntu  mili- 
turn  in  one  of  the  first  four  legioni,  triumvir  agrit 
dandia  aasignandia,  who  waa  or  had  been  in  the 
aenate,  who  waa  in&mia,  every  person  who  waa 
nnder  thirty  or  above  aixty  yeara  of  age,  every 
person  who  did  not  live  in  Rome  or  in  the  imme* 
diate  neighbourhood,  every  fiither,  brother,  or  aon 
of  a  peraon  who  waa  or  had  been  in  the  aenate, 
and  every  peraon  who  waa  beyond  aoaa.  The 
Praetor  who  presided  in  thia  Quaeatio,  waa  to 
choose  450  judices,  from  whom  the  Judices  for 
the  particular  caae  were  to  be  taken  by  lot 
(Fragmcnta  Legis  Serviliae  Repetundanun,  &c. 
C.  A.  a  Klenxe,  Berlin,  1825,  4ta) 

The  attempts  of  the  tribune  M.  Livina  Dm- 
stts  the  younger  had  no  result  [Lbom  Li  via  b]. 
A  Lex  Plautia  b.  a  89  enacted,  that  the  Judices 
ahoidd  be  chosen  by  the  tribes,  five  by  each 
tribe,  without  any  distinction  of  claaa.  The  Op> 
timates  triumphed  under  L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  who 
by  a  Lex  Cornelia  &  a  80  enacted  that  the  Ju- 
dices should  be  taken  exclusively  from  the  Sena- 
tors. But  a  Lex  Aurelia  (b.  c.  70)  enacted  that  the 
Judices  should  be  chosen  fh>m  the  three  classes — 
of  Senators,  Equites,  and  Tribuni  Aerarii  ( VelL  il 
3*2.)  The  Tribuni  Aerarii  were  taken  from  the 
rest  of  the  citisens,  and  were,  or  ought  to  have 
been,  peraona  of  some  property.  Thus  the  three 
decuriae  of  Judices  were  formed ;  and  it  waa  either 
in  consequence  of  the  Lex  Aurelia  or  some  other 
lex  that,  instead  of  one  um  for  all  the  tablets, 
the  decuriae  had  aeverally  their  balloting  uni,  so 
that  the  votes  of  the  three  dassea  were  known. 
Dion  Caaaius  (xxxviii.  8)  ascribes  this  regulation  to 
a  Lex  Fufia,  and  he  aaya  that  the  object  waa  that 
the  votea  of  the  decuriae  (l<M,  7^*^)  might  be 
known,  though  those  of  individuals  could  not, 
owing  to  the  voting  being  secret  It  is  not  known 
if  the  Lex  Aurelia  determined  the  number  of  Ju- 
dices in  any  given  case.  A  Lex  Pompeia  passed 
in  the  second  consulate  of  Pompey  (b.  c.  55), 
seems  to  have  made  some  modifications  in  the  Lex 
Aurelia,  as  to  the  qualification  of  the  Judices  ;  but 
the  new  provisions  of  this  lex  are  only  known 
from  Asconius,  who  explains  them  in  terms  which 
are  very  &r  from  being  clear.  The  Lex  Pompeia 
de  Vi,  and  De  Ambitu  (b.  c.  52)  determined  that 
eighty  judices  were  to  be  selected  by  lot,  out  of 
whom  the  accuser  and  the  accused  might  reject 
thirty.  In  the  case  of  Clodius  (b.  a  61),  in  the 
matter  of  the  Bona  Dea,  there  were  fifty-six  judices. 
It  is  conjectured  that  the  number  fixed  for  a  given 
case,  by  the  Lex  Aurelia,  was  seventy  judices. 

A  Lex  Judiciaria  of  Julius  Caesar  (Suetoa  JuL 
41  ;  Cic.  Philip.  I  8)  took  away  the  decuria  of 
the  Tribuni  Aerarii,  and  thus  reduced  the  judices 
to  two  classes  (genera,  the  y4vri  of  Dion  Cassius). 
A  Lex  Judiciaria,  passed  after  his  death  by  M. 
Antonius,  restored  the  decuria  of  the  Tribuni 
Aerarii,  but  required  no  pecuniary  qualification 
from  them :  the  only  qualification  which  this  lex 
required  was,  that  a  penon  should  have  been  a 
centurion  or  have  served  in  the  legions.  It  appears 
that  the  previous  Lex  Pompeia,  Lex  Aurelia,  and 
a  Lex  of  Caesar,  had  given  to  those  who  had  been 
centurions  (^t  ordines  dusterant)  the  privilege  of 
being  judices  {judieaiM»\  but  still  they  required  a 
pecuniary  qual^cation  (oaanw).  The  Lex  of  An- 
tonius, besides  taking  away  the  pecuniary  qualifi- 
cationy  opened  the  judicia  to  the  aoldien»    (Cic. 
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PhiL  i.  8,  V.  5  ;  Sneton.  J,  does,  c.  41.)  It  seems 
probable  that  the  expression  «r  emtmrii*^  which  is 
used  by  Asconius  in  speaking  of  the  change  intro- 
duced by  this  Lex  Pompeia,  had  reference  to  the 
admlBsion  of  the  centurions  into  the  third  daas  of 
jttdioea. 

Augustus,  who  altered  the  whole  ooostitntioB  of 
the  body  of  judices  by  his  leges  judidoram  pab- 
licorum  et  privatorum,  added  to  the  existing 
three  Decuriae  Judicnm,  a  fourth  Decuria,  called 
that  of  the  Dueenarii,  who  had  a  lower  pecnniary 
qualification,  and  only  decided  in  amallcr  matteia 
{de  levioribus  sammis,  Sueton.  Am^.  32).  Cali- 
^[ula  (Sueton.  Caligf.  16)  added  a  fifth  Decnria, 
m  order  to  diminish  the  labours  of  the  judicea. 
Augustus  had  already  allowed  each  Decnria,  in  its 
turn,  an  exemption  for  one  year,  and  had  relieved 
them  firom  aitting  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December.  The  whole  number  of  judices  waa 
raised  by  Augustus  to  near  4000  (Plin.  HitL 
Nat,  zxxiiL  7) ;  and  the  judicea  in  civil  cases 
were  taken  out  of  this  body.  They  were  chosen 
by  the  Praetora  out  of  the  persona  who  had  the 
property  qualification,  and  the  duty  of  serving 
as  a  judex  thua  became  one  of  the  buidena  to 
which  dtisena  were  liable. 

As  to  the  whole  number  of  judicea,  included  at 
any  given  time  in  the  Album  Judicum,  it  aeema 
almoat  impossible  to  state  any  thing  with  preci- 
aion  ;  but  it  ia  obvious  from  what  bas  been  said, 
that  the  number  must  have  varied  with  the  vari- 
ous changes  already  mentioned.  After  the  time  of 
Augustus  the  number  was  about  four  thousand, 
and  from  this  period,  at  least,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Album  Judicum  contained  the  whole  number 
of  peraona  who  were  qualified  to  act  aa  judicea, 
both  in  Judicia  Privata  and  Judicia  Pnblica.  The 
fourth  Decuria  of  Augustus  was  limited  in  its  Amo- 
tions to  the  Judicia  Privata  in  which  the  matter  in 
dispute  was  of  small  value.  It  is  often  stated 
by  modem  writers,  without  any  qualification,  that 
the  various  changes  in  the  judiciary  body  firom  the 
time  of  the  Lex  Calpumia  to  the  end  of  the  re- 
public had  reference  both  to  the  Judicia  Publica 
and  Privata  ;  though  it  is  also  stated  that  the  ob- 
jects of  these  various  enactments  were  to  elevate 
or  depress  one  of  the  great  parties  in  the  state,  by 
extending  or  limiting  the  body  out  of  which  the 
judices  in  any  given  case  were  to  be  chosen.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  these  reasons  do  not  apply  to  the 
matter  of  Judicia  Privata,  in  which  a  single  judex 
generally  acted,  and  which  mostly  concerned  mat- 
ters of  property  and  contract  Accordingly,  a  re- 
cent writer  (Walter,  GeackidUe  des  Rwu  ReeitSy 
p.  716)  has  observed  with  more  caution  than  some 
of  his  predecessors,  that  "  there  ia  no  doubt  that 
from  the  time  of  Augustua  the  Album  Judicum 
had  reference  to  the  judicea  in  civil  matters,  but 
that  aa  to  earlier  times  a  difiliculty  ariaea  from 
the  feet  that  while  the  Lex  Sempronia  waa  in 
force,  by  which  the  senators  were  excluded  from 
the  Album  Judicum,  a  Consularia  is  mentioned  aa 
a  judex  (Cic.  de  Qfi  iii.  19)  ;  and,  on  the  other 
haind,  an  Eques  is  mentioned  as  a  judex  at  a  time 
when  the  Lex  of  Sulla  was  in  force,  and  conse- 
quently senators  only  could  be  judices*  (Cic  Pro 
JRoee.  Com.  c  14.)  "  These  instances  certamly  are 
inconaiatent  with  the  feet  of  the  Judicia  Privata 
being  regulated  by  the  various  Legis  Judiciariae  ; 
but  they  are  of  small  weight,  compared  with  the 
reasons  derivable  firom  the  chaiacter  of  the  twe 
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kind*  of  Jadicia  ud  the  different  b  the  mode  of 
procedure,  which  render  it  almost  a  matter  of  de- 
monstration  that  the  farioiii  changes  in  the  jndi- 
eiarj  hody  had  reference  to  the  Qoaeetionet  and 
Jadicia  Pnblka.  It  it  tnie  that  eome  of  these 
leges  maj  hare  conUined  prorisions  even  as  to 
Jndicia  PriTata,  for  manv  of  the  Roman  leges  con- 
tained a  great  Tariety  of  legislative  provisions,  and 
it  is  also  true  that  we  are  very  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  proTisions  of  these  Leges  Judi- 
ciariae ;  but  that  the  regulation  of  the  Judicia 
Privata  was  mcladed  in  their  provisions,  in  the 
aame  form  and  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  the 
Judicia  Pnblica,  is  an  assertion  totally  unsupported 
by  evidenoe,  and  one  which  leads  to  abatud  con- 
clusions. Two  Leges  Jnliae  together  with  a  Lex 
Acbutia  put  an  end  to  the  Legis  Actiones  (Gains, 
iv.  30) ;  and  a  Lex  Julia  Jndiciaria  limited  the 
time  of  the  Judicia  Legitima  (Gains,  iv.  104) :  but 
it  does  not  appear  whether  these  leges  were  passed 
solely  for  these  objects,  or  whether  their  provisions 
were  part  of  some  other  leges. 

Bethmanu-HoH  weg  (//aa</£ifci  de$  Chrifpnxemesy 
n.  13)  observes:  **  the  Atabiishment  of  a  more 
limited  body  of  judices  out  of  the  senatorial  body 
(album  jadicum  selectomm),  A.  v.  c.  <>05,  the 
transfer  of  this  privilege  to  the  equites,  by  C. 
Gncchns,  the  division  of  it  between  both  classes 
after  long  straggles  and  changes,  and  even  the 
giving  it  to  the  third  class,  whereby  three  classes 
or  decuriae  of  judioes  were  established ;  all  these 
changes,  which  were  so  important  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view,  referred  especially  to  the  criminal 
proceedings  which  were  politically  so  important.** 

Though  the  general  cbarKter  of  the  Roman 
Judicia,  and  the  modes  of  procedure  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  matters,  are  capable  of  a  sufficiently 
clear  exposition,  there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to 
many  details,  and  the  whole  subject  requires  a 
careful  examination  by  some  one  who  combines 
with  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  original  autho- 
rities, an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
legal  procedure. 

The  following  works  may  be  referred  to:  — 
Walter,  Getekickte  <Us  Rom.  RechU\  Goettling, 
OetckidUe  der  Horn,  StaaUverfasmmg  ;  lleinec- 
cius,  Sjfmia^ma^  &c  ;  Tigerstrom,  Dt  Jwdicihua 
apud  ibnaaaof,  BerL  182^  valuable  only  for  the 
collection  of  the  original  anthorities :  Keller,  L'efter 
IMiM  Comiettatitm  md  Urikeily  &C.  ZUrich,  1827 ; 
Bethmann>Hollweg,  HtimUnick  de$  Cimlproxe$$e9, 
Bonn,  1834  ;  P.  Invemizii,  De  PMicU  et  CHmU 
malUma  JudiciU  Romamonun^  Libri  Tree,  Leipzig, 
1846;  Pnchta,  InttiL  L  §71,  ii.  §  151,  &c. ; 
Gains,  iv.  ;  Dig.  5.  tit  1.  DeJudiciia;  Dig.  48. 
JJe  JmUciia  PuUids  ;  Inst  iv.  tit  1 8.)     [G.  L.] 

JUDEX  ORDINA'RIUa     [Junax  Peda- 

NKU8.] 

JUDEX  PEDA'NEUS.  The  origin  and  mean- 
ing  of  this  term  seem  to  be  unknown.  It  is  not 
used  by  the  classical  Roman  writers.  The  judices 
to  whom  the  praetor  or  praeses  referred  a  matter  in 
litigation  with  the  usual  instructions,  were  some- 
times called  Pedanel  (Theophil.  iv.  15  ;  Cod.  3. 
tit  3.)  Subsequently  the  praeses,  who  was  now 
sometimes  designated  Judex  Ordinarius  or  Judex 
simply  {Cod,  Tkeod,  1.  tit  7),  decided  most  matters 
without  the  intervention  of  a  Judex  ;  but  still  he 
was  empowered  to  appoint  a  permanent  body  of 
judioes  for  the  decision  of  less  important  matters, 
and  these  also  were  called  Judicef  Pedanei,  ^  hoc 
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est  qui  negotia  humilion  disoeptent'*  (Cod.  3. 
tit.  3.  s.  5.)  The  proceedings  before  this  new  kind 
of  Judices  Pedanei  were  the  same  as  before  the 
Some  modem  writers  are  of  opinion  that 


these  new  pedanei  judices  did  not  form  a  perma- 
nent  court,  but  only  decided  on  matters  which  were 
referred  to  them  by  a  superior  authority.  (Cod.  3. 
tit  3.)  The  reason  of  these  judices  receiving  a  dis> 
tinctive  name  is  conjectured  to  be  this,  that  the 
magistrate  himself  was  now  generally  called  Judex. 
The  Greek  translation  of  Pedaneus  is  x<VMu8t< 
KurHis  (TheophiL  iv.  15.  pr.)  [G.  L.] 

JUDEX  QUAI-:i5TlO  Nia  [Ji;DM,p.648.] 

JUDICA'TI  ACTIO.  A  thing  was  a  Res 
judicata,  when  the  matter  in  dispute  had  been  de« 
termined  by  a  judicial  sentence  ;  and  the  actio 
judicati  was  a  mode  which  the  successful  party 
might  adopt  for  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  magis* 
tratus  by  which  he  could  take  possession  of  the 
property  of  the  person  who  had  lost  the  cause  and 
nad  not  satisfied  the  judgment  The  platntiiF  in 
the  actio  judicati  was  also  protected  in  his  posses- 
sion of  the  defendant's  property  bv  a  special  inter* 
diet,  and  he  was  empowered  to  sell  it  The  party 
condemned  was  limited  as  to  his  defence.  Origin* 
ally  the  judicatus  was  obliged  to  find  a  vindex 
(riiidicem  dare)  ;  but  in  tho  time  of  Gains  it  had 
become  the  practice  for  him  to  give  security  to 
the  amount  of  the  judgment  (JudkatuM  tolvi  taiu^ 
dan).  If  the  defendant  pleaded  that  there  was 
no  res  judicata,  he  was  mulcted  in  double  the 
amount  of  the  judgment,  if  his  plea  was  false. 

The  actio  judicati,  as  a  peculiar  obligation,  ia 
merely  the  development  and  completion  of  the 
obligatio  which  is  founded  on  the  Litis  Contes* 
tatio  ;  but  this  peculiar  obligatio  is  merely  another 
form  of  execution,  and  it  participates  in  the  general 
nature  of  the  process  of  execution.  The  general 
nature  of  the  actio  judicati  appean  from  the  fol- 
lowing passages.  (Dig.  42.  tit  1.  s.  4,  5,  6,  7,  41. 
9  2,  43,  44,  61).     Savigny,  Sy$f^m^  &c  vl  pl4U. 

(Gains,  iv.  9,  25,  171»  102  ;  Cic.  pro  Place,  21 1 
Paulus,  S,  R.  1.  tit  19.)  [G.  L.] 

J  U  DICES  EDITI,  EDITITn.  [Ji;d«x, 
p.  646.] 

JUDI'CIA  DUPLI'CIA.  [Familiai  Eiicia- 
cuNDiki  Actio.] 

JUDICIA  LEGITIMA-  [IiiPaRit'ii,  p. 
628,  K,  p.  629,  a.] 

JUDICIA  QUAE  IMPE'RIO.  [Impbrivm, 
p.628,b,  p.  629,  a.] 

JUDI'CIUM.     [JuDix.] 

JUDICIUM  PCKPULI.     [JuD«x,  p.  648.] 

JUDICIUM  PRIVATUM,  PU'BLICUM. 
[JuoKx,  p.  648.] 

JU'GERUM  or  JUGUS  (the  latter  form,  as  a 
neuter  noun  of  the  third  declension,  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  oblique  cases  and  in  the  plural),  a 
Roman  measure  of  surface,  240  feet  in  length  and 
120  in  breadth,  containing  therefore  28,800  square 
feet  (Colum.  R,R,r,l,l6;  Quintil.  i  18.)  It 
was  the  double  of  the  Aettu  Quadrattu^  and  from 
this  circumstance,  according  to  some  writers,  it 
derived  its  name.  (Varro,  JL  L.  v.  35,  Mailer, 
R.R.  L  10).  [Actus.]  It  seems  probable  that, 
as  the  word  was  evidently  originally  the  same  as 
jugiu  otjugum^  a  voke,  and  as  actusy  in  its  original 
use,  meant  a  path  wide  enough  to  drive  a  single 
beast  along,  that  jitgerum  originally  meant  a  path 
wide  enough  for  a  yoke  of  oxen,  namely,  the 
double  of  the  actu$  in  width  ;  and  that  when  aclut 
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was  nsed  for  a  square  measure  of  suriace,  theju- 
gemm^  by  a  natural  analogy,  became  the  double  of 
the  aetui  quadraitu ;  and  that  this  new  meaning 
of  it  superseded  its  old  use  as  the  double  of  the 
single  actus.  The  uncial  division  [As]  was  ap- 
plied to  the  Jugerum^  its  smallest  part  being  the 
tcntpulmm  of  10  feet  square,  =  100  square  feet 
Thus  the  jt(^en>m  contained  288  scrupula.  (Varro, 
R.  R,  I.  c.)  The  jugerum  was  the  common  mea- 
sure of  land  among  the  Romans.  Two  jugera 
formed  an  heredium^  a  hundred  keredia  a  eenturia^ 
and  four  een/wrJoe  a  wallut.  These  divisions  were 
derived  from  the  original  assignment  of  landed 
property,  in  which  two  jugetxi  were  given  to  each 
citizen  as  heritable  propc>rty.  (Varro,  ^e./  Nie- 
buhr.  Hist.  o/Rome^  vol.  il  pp.  156,  &&,  and  Ap- 
pendix ii.)  [P.  S.] 

JUGUM  (Oo^^  Cv7^*')f  signified  in  general 
that  which  joined  two  things  together.  It  denoted 
more  especially, 

1.  In  architecture  any  cross  beam  (Vitruv.  x.  8. 
19). 

2.  The  transverse  beam  which  imited  the  up- 
right posts  of  a  loom,  and  to  which  the  warp  was 
attached.  (Ovid.  Met  vi.  55.)     [Tela] 

3.  The  transverse  roil  of  a  trellis  (Varro,  dsRs 
Rusi.  L8  ;  Col.  de  Re  Rust,  iv.  17,  20,  xiL  15, 
Geopom,  y,  29),  joining  the  upright  poles  (psriioae^ 
xdpoKts)  for  the  support  of  vmes  or  other  trees. 
[Capistrum.]  Hence  by  an  obvious  resembhince 
the  ridges  uniting  the  tops  of  mountains  were 
called  juga  numtium,  (Virg.  EcL  v.  76  ;  Flor.  iL 
8,  9,  17,  iii.  3.) 

4.  The  cross-bar  of  a  lyre.  (Horn.  77.  ix.  187.) 

5.  A  scale-beam,  and  hence  a  pair  of  scales 
[LiBRJk].  The  constellation  Libia  was  conse- 
quently also  called  Jngum.  (Cic.  Div.  iL  47.) 

6.  The  transverse  seat  of  a  boat  (AeschyL 
Jgam.  1608  ;  Soph.  JJm^  247  ;  Vug.  Asm,  vl 
411.^  This  gave  origin  to  the  term  (vytrriSt  as 
applied  to  a  rower.  A  vessel  with  many  benches 
or  banks  for  the  rowers  was  called  n^us  roXv(^s 
or  iKar6{vyos.  (Horn.  77.  iiL  293,  xx.  247.) 

7.  The  yoke  by  which  ploughs  and  carriages 
were  drawn.  The  yoke  was  in  many  cases  a 
straight  wooden  plank  or  pole  laid  upon  the 
horses*  necks  ;  but  it  was  commonly  bent  to- 
wards each  pxtroraity,  so  as  to  be  accommodated 
to  the  part  of  the  animal  which  it  touched  (eurva 
juga^  Ovid.  Fast,  iv.  216,  Trist.  iv.  6.  2).  The 
following  woodcut  shows  two  examples  of  the 
yoke,  the  upper  from  a  MS.  of  Hesiod^s  Works 
and  Days,  preserved  at  Florence,  the  lower  from  a 
MS.  of  Terence  belonging  to  the  Vatican  library. 
These  may  be  compared  with  the  still  ruder  forms 
of  the  yoke  as  now  used  in  Asia  Minor,  which  are 
introduced  in  the  article  Aratrum.  The  practice 
of  having  the  yoke  tied  to  the  horns  and  pressing 
upon  the  foreheads  of  the  oxen  (ea^nife,  mm  eervioe 
junctis,  Plin.  H,  N,  viiL  70),  which  is  now  com- 
mon on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  especially  in 
France,  is  strongly  condemned  by  Columella  on 
grounds  of  economy  as  well  as  of  humanity.  {De 
Re  Rust.  ii.  2.)  He  recommends  that  their  heads 
should  be  lefl  free,  so  that  they  may  raise  them 
aloft  and  thus  make  a  much  handsomer  appearance. 
(Cic.  J^at,  Dear,  ii.  63;  Ovid.  Met,  vii.  211.) 
All  this  was  effected  by  the  use  either  of  the  two 
eoUars  (jni^ugia^  Vitmv.  x.  3.  8  ;  ^0-dItfa,  Hesiod. 
6^.  et  Din^  469  ;  Proclus,  ad  loe,  ;  (t^Kat^  Hom. 
IL  xix.  406 ;    Schol.  ad  ApoU,   Rhod,  iii.  232) 
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shown  in  the  upper  figure  of  the  woodcut,  or  of  tlia 
excavations  {yKv^ai)  cut  in  the  yoke,  with  the 
bands  of  leather  {lora;  vmda^  Tib.  ii.  1.  7  ;  rov- 
poBh-tp  ^vpvoM  iwsMX'ii'i^',  Brunck,  AwaL  iii.  44, 
XtvdSya),  which  are  seen  in  the  lower  figure. 


Thu  figure  also  shows  the  method  of  tying  the 
yoke  to  the  pole  {temu^  ^vfUs)  by  means  of  a 
leathern  strap  ((vy^wfiw,  Horn.  IL  t.  730,  xxiv. 
268—274),  which  was  lashed  from  the  two  op- 
posite sides  over  the  junction  of  the  pole  and  yoke. 
These  two  parts  were  still  more  firmly  connected 
by  means  of  a  pm  ($fiioKos,  Schol  m  Eurip.  Hip- 
pol,  666 ;  mwfiy  Hom.  L  e.  ;  Airian.  Esped, 
Ale*,  it  p.  85,  ed.  Blan.  ;  $fi€pvw^  Hes.  L  c), 
which  fitted  a  circular  cavity  m  the  middle  of  the 
yoke  {ift^aXhs^  Hom.  L  e.).  Homer  represents  the 
leathern  band  as  turned  over  the  fastening  thrico 
in  each  direction.  But  the  fastening  was  some- 
times much  more  complicated,  especiaUy  in  the  case 
of  the  celebrated  Gordian  knot,  which  tied  the 
yoke  of  a  common  cart,  and  consisted  only  of  flexi- 
ble twigs  or  bark,  but  in  which  the  ends  were  so 
concealed  by  being  inserted  within  the  knot,  that 
the  only  way  of  detaching  the  yoke  was  that  which 
Alexander  adopted.  (Arrian,  I  &;  Q.  Curt  iiL  2  ; 
SchoL  m  Eurip,  L  e,) 

Besides  being  variegated  with  precious  materials 
and  with  carving,  the  yoke,  especiaUy  among  the 
Persians,  was  decorated  with  elevated  plumes  and 
figures.  Of  this  an  example  is  presented  in  a 
bas-relief  from  Persepolis,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  chariot  of  Dareius  was  remarkable 
for  the  golden  statues  of  Belus  and  Ninus,  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  which  were  fixed  to  the  yoke 
over  the  necks  of  the  horses,  a  spread  eagle,  also 
wrought  in  gold,  being  placed  between  them.  (Q. 
Curt  iii.  3.)  The  passages  above  cited  show  that 
when  the  carriage  was  prepared  for  use,  the  yoke 
which  had  been  laid  aside,  was  first  fiutened  to 
the  pole,  and  the  horses  were  then  led  under  it 
Either  above  them,  or  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
yoke,  rings  were  often  fixed,  through  which  the 
reins  passed.  These  frequently  appear  in  works  of 
ancient  art,  representing  chariots. 

Morning  and  evening  are  often  designated  in 
poetry  by  the  act  of  putting  the  yoke  on  the  oxen 
(Hes.  Op,  et  DieSy  581)  and  taking  it  oiF.  (Hor. 
Oarm,  iiL  6.  42 ;  Virg.  Ed.  ii.  66  ;  Ovid.  Fast, 
T.  497  ;  $o6Kvirtt^  fiovKvrhs^  Arrian,  L  e. ;  Hom. 
IL  xvi.  779  ;  Cic.  ad  AtL  xv.  27  ;  fiovK^tos  fiyny 
Arat  Dios,  387.) 
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By  raetimjmy  jnymn  meant  the  qiuuititj  of 
knd  which  a  yoke  of  oxen  coald  plough  in  a  day. 
(Varra»  de  /{•  /^aut  i  10.)  It  was  u^d  ae  eqai- 
Talent  to  the  Latin  par  and  the  Greek  Ovyt^  as 
in  aqmlarmm  jeywn.  (PUn.  //.  N.  z.  4,  5.)  By 
another  figure  the  yoke  meant  akamf^  or  the  con- 
dition m  whieh  men  are  eonpelled  against  their 
will,  like  oxen  or  horaei,  to  laboor  ibr  otheriL 
(Acschyl  Ayam.  612  ;  Fiona,  IL  14  ;  Taciu  Aprie. 
31  ;  Hor.  SaL  ii.  7.  91.)  Henoe,  to  ezpraes  sym- 
bolically the  snbJQgation  of  conquered  nations,  the 
Romans  made  their  captirea  pass  under  a  yoke  (m6 
JM^Mi  mmer$\  which,  howerer,  in  form  and  for 
the  take  of  conTenienee,  was  sometimes  made,  not 
like  the  yoke  used  indimwing  carriages  or  ploughs, 
bat  rather  like  the  jugnm  described  under  the  two 
fint  of  the  preceding  heads  ;  for  it  eonsisted  of  a 
•pear  supported  tcansTetsely  by  two  othen  placed 
npright  (J.  Y.J 

JUOUMENTUM.  [Janua,  ^  624,  b.] 
JUNIO^RES.  [CoiimA.p.33S.] 
JURA  IN  RE.  [DoMiNiaM.] 
JURE  ACTIO,  IN.  [JuRisoicTio.] 
JURE  CESSIO,  IN,  was  a  mode  of  tnuw- 
icrring  ownership  by  means  of  a  fictitious  suit,  and 
ao  fiir  resembled  the  fixms  of  conreyance  by  fine 
and  by  common  recoTery,  which,  till  Utely,  were 
in  use  in  England.  The  In  Jure  Cessio  was  appli- 
cable to  things  Mandpi  and  Nee  Mancipi,  and 
also  to  Res  Incorporales,  which,  from  their  nature, 
were  inciqpable  cif  tndition.  The  parties  to  this 
trsnsaction  were  the  owner  (dommut  ^m  eedH\  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  intended  to  tiansfo  the 
ownenhip  (uMtfteoas,  ad  ctdiimr)^  and  the  magis- 
tratus,  qui  addicit  The  penon  to  whom  the 
ownership  was  to  be  transferred,  cbimed  the  thing 
as  his  own  in  presence  of  the  magistratus  and  the 
real  owner ;  the  magistratus  called  upon  the  owner 
for  his  defence,  and  on  his  declaring  that  he  had 
none  to  make,  or  remaining  silent,  the  magistratus 
decreed  {adducU)  the  thing  to  the  cUumant.  This 
proceeding  was  a  legis  actio. 

An  heieditas  eould  be  transferred  by  thii  pro- 
eess  [Hnua,  y.  $01,  b.]  ;  and  the  res  oonmales, 
which  beUnwed  to  the  henditas,  paaed  in  this  way 
just  as  if  they  had  serendly  beien  tiansferred  by 
the  In  Jure  Cessia 

The  In  Jure  Cessio  was  an  old  Roman  institu- 
tion, and  there  were  proTisions  respecting  it  in  the 
TweWe  Tables.   (Froff.  VaL  s.  50.) 

(Gahis.  il  24;  Ulp.  Frog,  tit  1 9.  s.  9.)  [O.  L.] 
JU'ROIUM  is  iqiparently  a  contracted  form  of 
Juridicium.  The  word  had  a  special  legal  mean- 
ing, as  appean  from  a  passage  of  Cicero,  IH  Re- 
pibUea^  quoted  by  Nonius :  **  Si  jurgant,  inquit, 
benerokmna  coneertatifl^  non  lis  inimicomm  juigium 
didtur.  Et  in  seqoenti :  Juigare  igitur  lex  pntat 
inter  le  Ticinos,  non  litigare.**  RudoriF  states  that 
the  small  disputes  which  arose  between  owners  of 
contiguous  lands  within  the  **  quinque  pedes  ** 
(Cic  dM  Ltg,  L  18)  were  eomprehended  under  the 
term  Juigium.  He  refers  for  a  like  use  of  the 
word  to  Hocaee  {Ep,  il  1.  38,  and  iL  2. 170), 

Sed  Tocat  usque  snum,  qua  populiu  adsita  ccrtis 
Limitibus  vicina  refugit  jnigta. 

(Rndorfi;  JSntoeftn/);  &e.  toL  z.  p.  846,  UAerdit 
CfroMxtekeidmiffMklage.) 

Compare  also  Cicero^  ds  LegAms^  il  8.  **  Feriis 
jnrgia  amoyento ;  ^  and  Facciobti,  iMnetmf  s .  v. 
Jwrgiim,  [O.  L.J 
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JURI'DICI.  Under  Hadrian,  Italy  «as  dU 
Tided  into  five  districts,  one  of  which  contained 
Rome,  and  continued  in  the  tame  relation  to  the 
Roman  praetor  that  it  had  been  before  the  division 
of  Hadfian.  Each  of  the  other  four  districta  re- 
eaired  a  magistratus  with  the  title  of  consukris, 
who  had  the  higher  jurisdiction,  which  was  Uken 
from  the  municipal  magistratee^  We  may  also 
infer  that  the  court  of  the  consularis  was  a  court  of 
appeal  from  the  inferior  conru  in  the  matters  which 
were  left  to  their  jurisdiction.  (Spart  Hadrian,  22  ; 
CapitoL  IHm$^2.)  This  arranffement  of  Hadrian 
was  an  advantage  to  the  Italians,  for  before  this 
time  the  inhabitants  had  to  go  to  the  Roman 
piaetor^  court  for  all  matten  which  were  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  duumviri ;  for  we 
must  assume  that  the  consulares  resided  in  their 
districts.  M.  Aurelius  placed  functionaries  with 
the  title  of  Juridici  in  the  place  of  the  Consulares 
(Pnchta,  /asM.  i.  §  92  ;  and  note  (m)  on  the  pass- 
age of  Appian,  Be//.  Cw.  i.  38).  [O.  L.] 

JURl'DICI  CONVENTUS  [Provincia]. 

JURISCONSULTI  or  JURECONSULTI. 
The  origin  among  the  Romans  of  a  body  of  men, 
who  were  expounders  of  the  bw,  may  he  referred 
to  the  separation  of  the  Jus  Civile  from  the  Jus 
Pontifidum.  [Jus  Civilb  Flavianum.]  Such 
a  body  certainly  existed  before  the  time  of  Cicero, 
and  the  persons  who  professed  to  expound  the  law 
were  called  by  the  various  names  of  jurisperiti, 
jurifconsulti,  or  consnlti  simply.  They  were  also 
designated  by  other  names,  as  jurisprudentes,  pru- 
dentiores,  peritiores,  and  juris  anctoren  The  word 
which  Plutarch  uses  is  i>«yio8«Un|f  {Tib,  Gracdk, 
9\  and  poiuk6s  (MKts,  36.)  Cicero  {Top,  5)  enu- 
merates  the  jurbperitomm  auctoritas  among  the 
component  parts  of  the  Jus  Civile.  The  definition 
of  a  jurisoonsultus,  as  given  by  Cicero  {£h  Or,  i. 
48),  is,  **  a  perKm  who  has  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  {lege$)  and  customs  {eomwuBhido)  which 
prevail  in  a  state  as  to  be  able  to  advise  {mpcm^ 
ctemdmm\  act  {agemdmm\  and  to  secure  a  person  in 
his  dealings  {eaMmdmm) :  Sextus  Aelius  Catus  [Jtra 
AaLiANUM],  M\  Manilius,  and  P.  Mudus  are  ex- 
amples.** In  the  oration  Pro  Mmrema^  Cicero  uses 
**  scribere  **  in  the  pbce  of  **  agere.**  The  business 
of  the  eariy  jurisconsulti  consisted  both  in  advising 
and  acting  on  behalf  of  their  clients  {eomnitorr^ 
gratuitously.  They  gave  their  advice  or  answers 
{re$p(m9a)  either  in  public  places  which  they  at- 
tended at  certain  times,  or  at  their  own  houses 
(Cic.  de  Or,  iii.  33)  ;  and  not  only  on  matters  of 
law,  bat  on  any  thing  else  that  might  be  referred 
to  them.  The  words  **  scribere  **  and  **  cavere  ** 
referred  to  their  employment  in  drawing  up  formal 
instruments,  such  as  contracts  or  wills,  &c.  At  a 
later  period,  many  of  these  functions  were  per- 
formed by  persons  who  were  paid  by  a  fee,  and 
thus  there  arose  a  body  of  practitioners  distinct 
from  those  who  gave  responsa  and  who  were  writers 
and  teacherc  The  earlier  jurisconsults  cannot  be 
said  to  be  the  same  kind  of  persons  as  those  of  a 
later  period.  Law  had  not  then  assumed  a  sci- 
entific fi>rm.  The  first  whom  Pomponius  mentions 
was  Papirius,  who  is  said  to  have  made  a  collection 
of  the  Leges  Regiae.  Tiberius  Corancanhis,  a 
plebeian,  who  was  consul  b.  c.  281,  and  also  the 
first  plebeian  Pontifex  Maximus,  is  mentioned  as 
the  first  who  publicly  professed  {publice  prw 
/e$$ut  Bst\  and  he  was  distinguished  both  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  bis  eloquence.     He  le(^ 
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no  writings.  It  most  not,  however,  be  assumed 
that  Coruncanius  was  a  professor  of  law  ia  the 
modem  sense  of  the  term ;  nor  any  other  of  the 
jurists  after  him  who  are  enumerated  by  Pomponius. 
Before  the  time  of  Cicero  the  study  of  the  law 
had  become  a  distinct  branch  from  the  study  of 
oratory,  and  a  man  might  raise  himself  to  eminence 
in  the  state  by  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  as  well 
as  by  his  oratorical  power  or  military  skill.  There 
were  many  distinguished  jurists  in  the  last  two 
centuries  of  the  republican  period,  among  whom 
are  M\  Manilius  ;  P.  Mucins  Scaeyola,  Pontifez 
Maximus  (b.  c.  131)  ;  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  the 
augur ;  and  Q.  Mncius  Scaevola,  the  son  of  Publios, 
who  was  consul  B.  a  95,  and  afterwards  Pontifex 
Mnzimus,  and  one  of  the  masters  of  Cicero  (Jttri»- 
periiorum  elogtientissimms,  doquentimm  jurisperitiasi- 
mus^  Cic  deOr.l  39,  Brutus^  c  89).  This  Scae- 
vola the  Pontifez,  was  considered  to  have  been  the 
first  who  gave  the  Jus  Civile  a  systematic  fonn,  by 
a  treatise  in  eighteen  books.  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2. 
§  41.)  There  are  four  ezcerpts  in  the  Digest  from 
a  work  of  his  in  one  book,  on  Definitions.  Servins 
Sulpicius  Rufus,  the  friend  and  conteroponury  of 
Cicero,  and  consul  B.  c.  51  (Brut,  7,  40),  was  aa 
great  an  orator  as  the  Pontifez  Scaevola,  and  more 
distinguished  as  a  jurist  Many  persons,  both  his 
predecessors  and  contemponuies,  had  a  good  prao* 
tical  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  he  was  the  first 
who  handled  it  in  a  scientific  manner,  and  as  he 
had  both  numerous  hearers  and  was  a  voluminous 
writer,  we  may  view  him  as  the  founder  of  that 
methodical  treatment  of  the  matter  of  law  which 
characterised  the  subsequent  Roman  jurists  (Cic. 
BmL  41 ;  Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  43),  and  in  which 
they  have  been  seldom  surpassed. 

The  jurists  of  the  imperial  times  are  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  republican  period  by  two 
circumstances,  the  Jus  Respondendi,  and  the  rise 
of  two  Schools  of  Law. 

It  is  said  that  Augnstoa  determined  that  the 
Jurisconsulti  should  give  their  responsa  under  his 
sanction  (av  aualontata  ejtu  rupomdermt).  The 
jiuists  who  had  not  received  this  maik  of  imperial 
favour,  were  not  excluded  fran  giving  opinions  ; 
but  the  opinions  of  such  jurists  would  have  little 
weight  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  privileged 
class.  Those  who  obtained  the  Jus  Respondendi 
from  the  Princeps,  would  from  this  cireomstance 
alone  have  a  greater  authority,  for  formally  their 
Responsa  were  founded  on  the  authority  of  the 
Princeps.  These  responsa  were  given  sealed  (s*^ 
aoto),  apparently  to  prevent  fiilsification.  The 
matter  proposed  for  the  opinion  of  the  Juriscrasulti 
was  sometimes  stated  in  the  Responsum,  either 
fully  or  briefly ;  and  the  Responsum  itself  was 
sometimes  short,  sometimes  long ;  sometimes  it 
contained  the  grounds  of  the  opinion,  and  some- 
times it  did  not  (Brisson.  de  Form,  iii  c.  85 — 
87.) 

The  responsa  of  a  privileged  jurisconsultus  would 
be  an  authority  for  the  decision  of  a  judez ;  if 
there  were  conflicting  responsa  given,  the  judez 
would  of  course  decide  as  he  best  oould.  But, 
besides  the  direct  responsa,  which  were  given  in 
particular  cases,  there  was  the  authority  of  the 
writings  of  the  privileged  jurists.  As  bef<MO  the 
time  of  Augustus,  public  opinion  only  gave  autho- 
rity to  a  jurist^s  responsa  and  writings,  so  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  this  authority  was  given  by  the 
Jus  Respondendi  to  the  responsa  and  writings  of 
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a  jurist  This  privilege  gave  to  a  jurist  the  eon- 
dition  of  a  Juris  auctor,  and  to  his  writings  legal 
authority,  neither  of  which  belonged  to  a  jurist 
who  had  not  received  the  privilege.  Accordingly, 
the  writings  of  such  privileged  jurists  received  the 
same  authority  as  their  responsa ;  and  if  the 
opinions  of  the  Juris  auctoios,  as  ezpreased  in 
their  writings,  did  not  agree,  the  Judez  was  left 
to  decide  as  he  best  could.  This  ezplanation  of 
the  nature  of  the  Jus  Respondendi,  which  is  by 
Pnchta  (Instit  L  §  117),  is  applied  by  him  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  passage  in  Ghaius  (i.  7.  Responsa 
prudentium  sunt  sententiae  et  opiniones,  &c.).  He 
supposes  that  this  interpretation  of  the  passage  is 
strictly  conformable  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  writmgs  of  the  jurists.  If  we  leave 
out  d  consideration  the  technical  ezpression  Rea- 
ponsa,  with  which  the  passage  begins,  there  is  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  apply  bg  the  words  of  Gains  to  the 
writings  of  the  jurists  ;  and,  in  fiict,  it  is  most  con- 
sistent to  take  responsa  in  this  passage  in  a  wider 
sense,  and  as  equivalent  to  auctoritas.  The  term 
Responsa  originated  at  a  time  when  responsa,  in 
the  simple  sense  of  the  tenn,  were  the  only  form 
in  which  the  auctoritas  of  a  jurist  was  manifested ; 
whereas  in  the  time  of  Oaius,  the  writings  of  the 
jurists  had  become  a  veiy  important  legal  authority, 
and  consequently  they  must  be  included  by  Oaius 
in  the  term  Responsa  Prudentium,  for  otherwise 
he  would  not  have  mentioned  at  all  the  Auctoritas 
Prudentium,  to  which  he  so  often  relers  in  various 
parts  of  his  work.  Puchta'fe  ezplanation  of  this 
passage,  which  bean  the  stamp  of  great  probability, 
may  be  oompared  with  that  of  Savigny  (jSy$i«m, 
&C.  ToL  L  p.  155). 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  there  arose  two  schools 
(tekoUu)  of  Jurists,  the  heads  of  which  were  re- 
spectively Ateius  Capito  and  Antistins  Labea  The 
followers  of  Labeo,  whom  we  know  with  certainty 
to  have  been  such,  were  Nerva,  Proculus,  Nerya 
the  son,  Pegasus,  Celsus,  Celsus  the  son,  and 
Neratius  Priscus.  The  followers  of  Capito  were 
Massurins  Sabinns,  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  Coelius 
Sabinus,  Priscus  Javolenus,  Abumus  Valens  Tus- 
cianus,  Gains,  and  probably  Pomponius.  But  the 
schools  did  not  take  their  names  from  Labeo  and 
Capito.  The  followers  of  Labeo  were  named  Pro- 
culiani,  from  Proculus.  The  followers  of  Capito 
derived  their  name  of  Sabiniani  from  Massurius 
Sabinus,  who  lived  under  Tiberius,  and  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Nero:  they  were  sometimes  also  called 
Cassiani,  from  C.  Cassius  Longinus.  It  is  not 
easy  to  state  with  precision  the  differences  which 
characterised  the  two  schools.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  these  differences,  which 
may  perhaps  be  partly  referred  to  the  penonal 
character  of  Capito  and  Labeo,  the  schools  were 
subsequently  distinguished  by  a  diffmrenoe  in  their 
manner  of  handling  the  matter  of  the  law.  The 
school  of  Capito  adhered  more  closely  to  what  was 
established,  and  to  the  letter  of  what  was  written. 
Labeo  was  a  man  of  greater  acquirements  than 
Capito,  and  his  school  looked  more  to  the  intenial 
meaning  than  to  the  eztemal  form,  and  thus,  while 
apparently  deviating  from  the  letter,  they  ap- 
{woached  nearer  to  true  results  ;  though  the  strict 
logic  of  this  school  might  sometimes  produce  a  re- 
sult less  adapted  to  general  convenience  than  the 
conclusions  of  the  Sabiniani,  which  were  based  on 
the  prevailing  notions  of  equity.  Much  haa  been 
written  on  the  characteristics  of  the  two  schools. 
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bat  to  rerf  Htde  purpote.  The  matter  w  briefly 
treated  by  Pnchta.     {ItutiL  I  g  98.) 

The  writinga  of  the  joriseoneulti  contuted  of 
eommentarii  on  the  Twelre  Tablet,  on  the  Edict, 
oo  particular  legei,  more  especially  on  tome  of  the 
Juliae  Legee,  and  on  other  matten.  The  later 
joritts  alao  commented  on  the  writinga  of  the  earlier 
jnriett.  They  alao  wrote  elementary  treatieet  (eU- 
■iwlii^  eommemktru)^  rach  aa  the  Inatitntionea  of 
Oaioa,  which  ia  the  earlieat  work  of  the  kind  that 
we  know  to  have  been  written  ;  booka  called 
Rcgnlae,  and  Definitionea,  which  probably  were 
eoUectbna  of  maTima  and  legal  principlea  ;  eollec> 
tiona  of  caaea  and  anawera,  under  the  Tarioua  namea 
of  re^Minaa,  epiatolae^  aententiae,  and  opinionea ; 
■yitema  of  law  ;  and  Tarioua  worka  of  a  miaccUa- 
neoua  chancier,  with  a  great  variety  of  namea, 
anch  aa  diaputationea,  qoaeationea,  enchiridia,  tea 
quotidianae,  and  Tarioua  other  titlea. 

The  juriatical  writera  were  Tery  numerona :  they 
formed  a  aeries,  beginning  with  Q.  Muciua  Scae- 
Tola,  the  Pontifez,  and  ending  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  SeTcrua,  with  Modestinoa  who  waa  a 
papil  of  Ulpian.  With  the  exception  of  the  frag* 
menta  prcaerTed  in  the  Digeat,  tbia  great  maaa  of 
literature  ia  nearly  loat  [Pandkctak.] 

The  mode  of  teaching  law  at  Rome  wat  of  a 
practical  nature.  Profeaaora  of  law  in  the  modem 
aenae  did  not  exist  till  the  Imperial  perioda.  Ul- 
pian calla  them  Juria  dviiia  profeaaorea  (Dig.  60. 
tit  13.  a.  1.  §  5)  ;  but  there  is  no  indication  that  he 
considered  himaelf  aa  one  of  the  claaa  ;  nor  can  we 
conaider  that  anch  men  aa  Julian,  Papinian  or 
Paulua  cTer  followed  the  occupation  of  teacher  of 
law.  The  inatraction  which  waa  given  in  the  re- 
publican period  oonaiated  in  the  Joriaconaulti  al- 
lowing yoang  men  to  be  preasnt  aa  oaditorva,  when 
they  deliTeied  their  legal  opiniooa,  and  to  aee  how 
they  conducted  their  buaineaa.  (Cic.  BmL  89, 
JLadhUf  1.)  Prerioua,  however,  to  attending  to 
thia  practical  inatraction,  Toung  men  were  taught 
the  elementa  of  law,  which  waa  expreaaed  by  the 
term  vutitmi^  whence  probably  the  name  Inati- 
tutionea  waa  giTcn  to  elementaiy  treatiaea  like 
thoae  of  Gaioa.  Accordingly,  imditm  and  amdire^ 
expreaaed  the  two  parte  of  a  legal  education  ;  and 
thia  mode  of  inatraction  continued  probably  till 
near  the  time  of  Conatantine.  In  the  Imperial 
period,  probably  young  men  devoted  themaelvea 
for  a  atill  longer  period  to  attendance  on  thoae 
juriata,  who  had  the  Jua  RespondendL  Theae 
young  men  are  the  juria  atudioai,  who  are  men- 
tioned by  Ulpian  and  others  Thua  Ulpian  calla 
Modeatinua,  **  atodioaua  meua.**  Aa  already  ob- 
aerved,  the  claaa  called  Juria  Civilia  Profeaaorea 
aroee  nnder  the  empire,  and  they  received  from 
thoae  who  attended  them  an  Honorarium,  or  fee. 
(Ulpian,  Dig. 50.  tit.  13.  a.  1.  §  5.) 

(Pomponiua,  Ih  Origim  Juri$^  Dig.  1.  tit  2. 
B,  2  ;  Zimmern,  €f0$ehicki$  dtt  Homucken  Prwat- 
reekU,)  [O.L.) 

JURISDrCTIO.  The  "officiam'^  of  him 
**  qui  jua  dicit "  ia  defined  aa  foUowa  (Dig.  2.  tit  1 . 
De  Jmritdidume) :  —  **  Bonoram  poaaeaaionem  dare 
potest,  et  in  poaaeaaionem  mittere,  pupillia  non 
jiabentibua  tutorea  conatitaere,  judicos  litigantibus 
dare.**  This  is  the  gmtrcd  signification  of  the 
word  Juriadictio,  which  expreaaes  the  whole  **  offi- 
dnm  jua  dicentia.**  The  fimctiona  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  **  officinm  jua  dicentia  **  belong  either 
to  tha  Juriadictio  (in  ita  apecial  aenae),  or  to  the 
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Imperiom  Mixtum,  or  they  are  those  which  are 
exerciaed  by  virtue  of  aoroe  lex,  aenatusconaultum, 
or  authority  delegated  by  the  princepa,  aa  the 
^'Tutoria  datio.**  (Dig.  26.  tit  1.  a.  6.)  The  Juria- 
dictio of  thoae  magiatmtua  who  had  no  Imperium, 
waa  limited  in  conaequence  of  not  having  the  Im> 
periuB,  and  therefore  waa  not  Juriadictio  in  the 
full  meaning  of  that  temi.  [Impkrium  ;  Maois- 
TRATua.]  Inaamnch  aa  Juriadictio  in  ita  apecial 
aenae,  and  the  Imperium  Mixtum,  are  component 
parte  of  Juriadictio  in  ita  wider  at^nte,  Imperium 
may  be  aaid  to  be  contained  in  or  incident  to 
Junadictio  {imjteriMm  quod  Juritdictumi  cokamrrt^ 
Dig.  1.  tit  21.  a.  1).  Sometimea  Imperium  ia 
viewed  aa  the  term  which  designates  the  full  power 
of  the  magiatratna ;  and  when  ao  viewed,  it  may  be 
conaidercd  aa  equivalent  to  Juriadictio,  in  ita  wider 
aenae,  or  aa  comprehending  Juriadictio  in  its  nar- 
rowest sense.  Thus  Imperium  may  be  conaidered 
aa  containing  oraacontained  in  Juriadictio, according 
aa  we  give  to  each  term  re«pectively  ita  wider  or  ita 
narrower  meaning.  (Puchta,  Ue/ter  den  mhali  tfsr 
Lex  Rwbria^  Znl»e*ri/i^  vol.  x.  p^  1 95.)  The  Juria- 
dictio waa  either  Voluntaria  or  Contcntioaa.  (Dig.  1 . 
tit  1. 6.  a.  2.)  The  Juriadictio  VolonUria  rendered 
valid  certain  acta  done  before  the  magiatratna,  for 
which  certain  forma  were  required,  aa  adoption 
and  manumiaaion.  Thua  adoption,  properly  ao 
called,  could  take  place  before  the  praeaea  of  a  pro- 
vincia  (Oaiua,  i.  1 00)  ;  but  in  Rome  it  took  place 
before  the  praetor,  and  waa  aaid  to  be  effected 
**  imperio  magiatiatua."  The  Juriadictio  Contcn- 
tioaa had  reference  to  legal  proceedings  before  a 
magiatratua,  which  were  aaid  to  be  tn  jurt  aa  op- 
poaed  to  the  prooecdinga  before  a  judex,  which 
were  aaid  to  be  m  Jmdicio,  The  partiea  were  aaid 
**  Lege  agere :  **  the  magiatratua  waa  aaid  jua  dicere 
or  reddere.  Accordingly  **  magiatratua  **  and  **  qui 
Romae  jua  dicit  **  are  equivalent  (Cic.  ad  Fum, 
xiii.  14.)  The  fimctiona  included  in  Juriadictio 
in  thia,  its  apecial  aenae,  were  the  addictio  in  the 
legia  actionea,  the  giving  of  the  formula  in  proceed- 
inga  conducted  according  to  the  newer  proceai,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  judex.  The  appointing  of  a 
judex,  **judicia  datio,**  waa  for  the  purpoae  of  in> 
quiring  into  the  facta  in  diapnte  between  the  par- 
ties. The  worda  of  the  formula  are  ^  Judex  eato,** 
dec.  (Oaiua.  iv.  47)  ;  and  the  terma  of  the  edict  in 
which  the  praetor  declarea  that  he  will  give  a  judex, 
that  ia,  wiU  recogniae  a  right  of  action,  are  *^  Judi- 
cium dabo.**  (Cic  pro  Flace,  35.)  Addictio  be- 
longa  to  that  part  of  juriadictio  by  which  the  magia- 
tratua himaelf  makea  a  decree  or  givea  a  judgment: 
thua  in  the  caae  of  the  In  Jure  Ceaaio,  he  ia  aaid 
**  rem  addicere.**  (Oaiua,  iL  24.)  Addicere  ia  to 
adjudge  a  thing  or  the  poaaeaaion  of  a  thing  to  one 
of  the  litigant  partiea.  In  the  caae  of  fiirtum 
manifeatum,  inaamuch  aa  the  fiurta  would  be  certain, 
there  waa  an  addictio.  (Oaiua,  iv.  189.) 

Other  uaea  of  the  word  addictio  are  collected  in 
Facciohiti. 

It  ia  with  reference  to  the  three  terroa.  Do,  Dico, 
Addico,  that  Vairo  {De  Umg,  Lot.  vl  30)  remarka 
that  the  praetor  muat  uae  one  of  these  words  **  cum 
lege  quid  peragitur.**  Accordingly,  those  days 
were  called  Nefasti  on  which  no  legal  business 
could  be  done,  because  the  words  of  legal  force 
oould  not  be  used.  (Compare  Ovid.  Fast,  L  47  ; 
Macrobiua,  Sahtm.  i.  1 6.)  [O.  L.] 

JUS.  "« AU  people,**  aaya  Oaioa  (i.  1),  *"  who 
are  gorencd  by  Legca  and  Mores,  nae  partly  their 
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own  law  (jus\  partly  the  law  (Jut)  tliat  it  com- 
mon to  all  mankind  ;  for  the  law  (jus)  which  a 
state  establishes  for  itself  is  peculiar  to  such  state, 
and  is  called  Jos  Civile,  as  the  peculiar  law  (jut) 
of  that  state.  Bat  the  hiw  (jus)  which  natoral 
reason  (natunUis  ratio)  has  established  among  all 
mankind  is  equally  observed  bv  all  people,  and  is 
called  Jus  Oentium,  as  being  that  law  (jus)  which 
all  nations  follow.  The  Roman  populns  therefore 
follows  partly  its  own  peculiar  law  (suum  proprium 
Jus),  partly  the  common  law  (oommuaie  jus)  of  all 
mankind.^ 

According  to  this  view,  all  Law  (jus)  is  distri- 
buted into  two  parts,  Jus  Gentium  and  Jus  Civile, 
and  the  whole  body  of  law  peculiar  to  any  state  is 
its  Jus  Civile.  (Cic.  de  Oral.  L  44.)  The  Roman 
law,  therefore,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Roman 
state,  is  its  Jus  Civile,  sometimes  called  Jus  Civile 
Romanonim,  but  more  frequently  designated  by  the 
term  Jus  Civile  only,  by  which  is  meant  the  Jus 
Civile  of  the  Romans. 

The  Jus  Oentium  is  here  viewed  by  Gains  as 
spilnging  out  of  the  Naturalis  Ratio  common  to  all 
mankind,  which  is  still  more  clearly  expressed  in  an- 
other passage  (i.  18d)  where  he  uses  the  expres- 
sion **  omnium  civitatium  jus "  as  equivalent  to 
the  Jus  Gentium,  and  as  founded  on  the  Naturalis 
Ratio.  In  other  passages  he  founds  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property,  which  was  not  regulated  by  Ro- 
man Uw,  on  the  naturalis  ratio  and  on  the  naturale 
jus  indifferently,  thus  making  naturalis  ratio  and 
naturale  jus  equivalent  (ii.  65,  66,  69,  73,  79). 
He  founds  Cognatio  on  Naturalis  Ratio,  as  being 
common  to  all  mankind,  and  Agnatio  on  Civilis 
Ratio,  as  being  purely  a  Roman  institution  (i.  158). 
In  two  passages  in  the  Digest  (1.  tit  8)  he  calls 
same  thing  Naturale  Jus  in  s.  2,  and  Jus  Gentium 
in  s.  3,  5.  (Compare  Gains,  iii..l32.)  The  Natu- 
rale Jus  and  the  Jus  Gentium  are  therefore  iden- 
tical. (Savigny,  System^  &c.,  vol  i.  p.  113.)  Cicero 
(de  Q^.  iii.  5)  opposes  Natura  to  Leges,  where  he 
explains  Natura  by  the  term  Jus  Gentium,  and 
makes  Leges  equivalent  to  Jus  Civile.  In  the 
Partitiones  (c  37)  he  also  divides  Jus  into  Natura 
and  Lex. 

There  is  a  threefold  division  of  Jus  made  by 
Ulpian  and  others,  which  is  as  follows :  Jus  Civile ; 
Jus  Gentium,  or  that  which  is  common  to  all  man- 
kind ;  and  Jus  Naturale  which  is  common  to  man 
and  beasts.  The  foundation  of  this  division  seems 
to  have  been  a  theory  of  the  progress  of  mankind 
from  what  is  commonly  termed  a  state  of  nature,  first 
to  a  state  of  society,  and  then  to  a  condition  of  inde- 
pendent states.  This  division  had,  however,  no 
practical  application,  and  must  be  viewed  merely 
as  a  curious  theory.  Absurd  as  it  appears  at  first 
sight,  this  theory  is  capable  of  a  reasonable  expla- 
nation, and  Savigny  shows  that  it  is  not  meant  to 
say  that  beasts  have  law,  but  only  the  matter  of 
law ;  that  is,  some  of  those  natural  relations  on 
which  legal  relations  are  founded,  exist  among 
beasts  as  well  as  men.  Such  natural  relations  are 
those  by  which  the  species  is  propagated.  (See 
also  Puchta^s  remarks,  InstU.  i.  §  9,  note  a.)  In 
the  Institutes  the  two  divisions  are  confounded 
(i.  tit  2.  De  Jure  Natural!,  Gentium  et  Civili)  ; 
for  the  explanation  of  Jus  Naturale  is  first  taken 
from  the  threefold  division  of  Ulpian,  and  then 
the  Jus  Gentium  and  Civile  are  explained  accord- 
ing to  the  twofold  division  of  Gaius  already  quoted, 
M  *i>m*  «rQ  have  in  the  same  section  the  Jus  Na- 


turale explained  in  the  sense  of  Ulpian,  and  the 
Jus  Gentium  explained  in  the  sense  of  Gaius,  as 
derived  from  the  Naturalis  Ratio.  Further,  in  the 
second  book  (tit  1.  s.  11)  the  Jus  Naturale  is  ex- 
plained to  be  the  same  as  Jus  Gentium,  and  the 
Jus  Naturale  is  said  to  be  coeval  with  the  human 
race.  Notwithstanding  this  confusion  in  the  In- 
stitutes, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  two-fold  divi- 
sion of  Gains  was  that  which  prevailed  in  Roman 
jurisprudence.  (Savigny,  Systemy  See,  vol  i  p.  41 3.) 
This  two-fold  division  appears  clearly  in  Cicero, 
who  says  that  the  old  Romans  separated  the  Jus 
Civile  from  the  Jus  Gentinm ;  and  he  adds  that 
the  Jus  Civile  (of  any  state)  is  not  therefore  Jus 
Gentium,  but  that  what  is  Jos  Gentium  ought  to 
be  Jus  CivUe  (de  Qf.  iiL  17). 

Those  rules  which  regulated  the  dedaration  of 
war  and  the  conduct  of  war  are  comprehended 
under  the  term  Jus  Feciale.  Some  modem  writers 
give  to  the  term  a  wider  signification  ;  and  others 
limit  it  more  closely.  ()senbnieggen  (Ih  Jure 
Belli  et  Pads  Romamorum^  pi  20.  Lips.  1836) 
defines  the  Jus  Feciale  to  oe  that  which  pre- 
scribed the  formulae,  S(demnities  and  ceremonial 
observed  in  the  declaring,  carrying  on,  and  tep> 
minating  a  war,  and  in  the  matter  of  treatiea. 
The  Iknums  often  used  the  expression  Jus  Gen- 
tium in  a  sense  which  nearly  corresponds  to  the 
modem  phrase  Law  of  Nations,  or,  as  some  call  it. 
International  Law.  (Livy,  ii.  14,  vi.  1,  quod  le- 
gatus  in  Gallos,  ad  quos  missus  erat,  contra  jua 
gentium  pugnasset ;  xxxviil  48  ;  Sallust  Jug. 
22.)  The  term  Jus  Belli  (Cic.  de  Leg.  iL  14) 
is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

The  origin  of  the  opposition  between  Jus  Gen- 
tium and  Jus  Civile  was  not  a  speculative  notion, 
nor  did  it  originate  with  the  Jurists,  though  they 
gave  it  a  theoretical  form.  The  Jus  Gentium  in 
its  origin  was  the  general  law  of  Poi^rini,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Romans  determined  the  legal 
relations  among  Peregriui,  a  class  of  persons  to 
whom  the  Jus  Civile  was  not  applicable^  Con- 
sequently, the  foundation  of  the  Jus  was  foreign 
law,  modified  by  the  Romans  according  to  their 
own  notions,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  general  appli- 
cation. This  is  one  side  of  the  original  Jus  Gen- 
tium. The  other  is  that  Law  whkh  owed  its 
origin  to  the  more  enlarged  views  of  the  nature 
of  law  among  the  Roman  people,  and  was  the 
development  of  the  national  character.  The  two 
notions,  however,  are  closely  ooimected,  for  the  law 
of  Peregrini  was  that  which  first  presented  the 
Romans  with  the  notion  of  the  Jus  (^ntium,  and 
it  was  formed  into  a  body  of  Law,  independent 
of  the  Jus  Civile,  and  not  interfering  with  it 
But  the  general  Law  of  Peregrini  also  obtained 
among  the  Romans,  as  Law,  and  not  considered 
merely  with  reference  to  their  intetconrse  with 
Peregrini  **  The  Law  of  Peregrini  and  Roman 
Law,  disencumbered  of  all  peculiarity  of  indi- 
vidual nations,  are  the  two  sides  of  the  same  no- 
tion, which  the  Romans  express  by  the  term  Jus 
Gentium.**  (Puchta,  InttiL  L  §  84).  The  Jus 
Gentium  was  chiefly  introduced  by  the  Edictom, — 
as  the  Law  of  Peregrini  by  the  Edict  of  the  Prae- 
tor Peregrinus  and  the  Edicta  Provincialia,  and  as 
Law  for  the  Romans  by  the  Edictnm  of  the  Prae- 
tor Urbanus. 

The  Jus  Civile  of  the  Romans  is  divisible  into 
two  parts.  Jus  Civile  in  the  narrower  sense,  and 
Jus  Pontificium  or  Sacram,  or  the  law  of  reUgioBu 
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Thu  opposition  is  sometiincfl  expressed  hj  the 
wocds  Jus  and  Fas  (Fat  €t  jura  ttmuU^  Virg. 
O'tsof^.  i.  269)  ;  and  the  law  of  things  not  pertam- 
ing  to  religion  and  of  things  pertaining  to  it,  are 
also  respectivelj  opposed  to  one  another  by  the 
tenns  Res  Juris  Mumani  et  DinnL  (Instit.  2. 
tit  1.)  [Dominium.]  Thus  the  Pontifices  Max- 
imi,  P.  Crassns,  and  T.  Conuicanius,  are  said  to 
have  given  Responsa  de  omnibos  divinis  et  ba- 
manis  rebos.  (Cic.  de  OroL  iil  33.) 

The  Law  of  Religion,  or  the  Jus  Pontifidaxn, 
was  under  the  contiol  of  the  PontiBces  who  in  Csct 
originally  had  the  control  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
law,  and  it  was  only  after  the  sepaiation  of  the  Jus 
Civile  in  its  wider  sense  into  the  two  parts  of  the 
Jus  Cirile,  in  iu  narrower  sense,  and  the  Jus  Ponti- 
ficiam,  that  each  part  had  iU  proper  and  peculiar 
limits.  But  after  this  separation  was  fully  made 
the  Aoctoritas  Pontificum  had  the  sane  operation 
and  effect  with  respect  to  the  Law  of  Religion  that 
tbe  Anctoritas  Pmdentium  had  on  the  Jus  Civile. 
(Cic  de  Leg,  ii.  19,  20.)  Still  even  after  tbe  sepa- 
ration there  was  a  mutual  relation  between  these 
two  branches  of  law  ;  for  instance,  an  Adrogatio 
was  not  Tslid  by  the  Jus  Civile  unless  it  was 
valid  by  the  Jus  Pontificinm.  (Cic  de  Orai,  iiL 
33,  BrvL  42 ;  AooPTia)  Again,  Jus  Pontifi- 
cinm, in  its  wider  sense,  as  the  law  of  religion,  had 
its  subdivisions,  as  into  Jus  Angnmm,  Pontificum, 
&c    iCic  de  SeMd.  n.) 

**  Law,**  says  Gains  (1 2),  meaning  the  Roman 
civil  law  ( jimi),  **  is  composed  of  leges,  plebisoita, 
aenatus-eonsulta,  constitutiones  Prindpum,  the 
Edicta  of  those  who  have  the  Jus  Edicendi,  and 
the  Responsa  Prudentium.**  This  is  a  division  of 
law  merely  according  to  its  formal  origin.  The 
divisions  enumerated  by  Cicero  {Top,  5)  are  ^  leges 
(which  include  plebiscita),  senatus-consulta,  res 
jadicatae,  jurisperitomro  anctoritas,  edicta  magis< 
tratuum,  mos,  aequitas.**  A  consideration  of  the 
different  epochs  at  which  these  writers  lived,  will 
account  for  part  of  the  discrepancy  ;  but  the  addi- 
tion of  Mos  in  Cicero*s  enumeration  is  important. 

Jus  Civile  is  opposed  to  the  Jus  Praetorium  or 
Honorarium  [Eoictitm]  ;  and  the  opposition 
consists  in  the  opposition  of  the  means  or  form  by 
which  the  two  severally  obtained  an  existence  ; 
whereas  the  opposition  c^  Jus  Civile  and  Gentium 
is  founded  on  the  internal  character  of  the  two 
kinds,  and  the  extent  of  their  application. 

Lex  and  Mos  are  sometimes  opposed  to  one  an- 
other, as  parts  component  of  the  Jus  Civile,  but 
different  in  their  origin.  Horaoe  (Carm.  iv.  5) 
speaks  of  **  Mos  et  Lex :  **  Juvenal  (viiL  50)  opposes 
*^  Juris  nodos  et  legum  aenigmata:*^  Jus  Civile 
is  opposed  to  Leges  (Cic.  de  OraL  i.  43),  to  Lex 
{de  f)f,  iii.  17),  and  to  Senatus-consultum  (Gains, 
ii.  197).  As  then  opposed  to  Leges,  Jus  Civile 
appears  to  be  equivalent  to  Mos.  In  &ct  the  op- 
position between  Lex  and  Mos  follows  the  analogy 
of  that  between  jus  scripture  and  non  scriptum. 
*^  When  there  are  no  scriptae  leges  we  must  follow 
that  which  has  bi'en  introduced  by  mores  and  con- 
suetudo.  —  Immemorial  {inveierata)  consnetudo  is 
properly  observed  as  a  lex  {pro  iege\  and  this  is 
the  jus  which  is  said  to  be  '  moribns  constitutum.*  ** 
(Julian,  Dig.  1.  tit  3.  s.  32.)  Thus  immemorial 
usage  was  the  foundation  of  the  **  jus  Moribns 
fonstitutum.**  (See  the  article  Inpamia  as  to  the 
origin  of  Infamia.)  The  ultimate  origin  of  custom 
|s  tbe  common  consciousness  of  the  people  among 
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whom  it  exisU :  the  evidence  of  it  is  usage,  re- 
peated and  continued  use :  it  is  law  when  recog- 
nized by  a  competent  authority.  There  is  a  ph&- 
sage  of  Ulpian  (Dig.  1.  tit.  3.  s.  34)  in  which  he 
distinctly  speaks  of  oonfirming  a  oonsuetudo  in  a 
judicium,  which  can  have  no  other  meaning  than 
that  its  force  as  law  depended  on  a  decision  in  a 
judicium.  And  the  meaning  is  clear,  whether  we 
read  contradicto  or  contradicta  in  the  passage  ju«t 
referred  to. 

The  Roman  writers  indeed  frequently  refer  to  a 
large  part  of  their  law  as  founded  on  Mores  or  on 
the  MosMajorum  and  not  on  Leges.  (Quintil.  Inttii, 
OraL  V.  10.)  Thus  Ulpian  (Dig.  1.  tit.  6.  s.  8) 
says  that  the  Jus  Patriae  Potestatis  is  moribus 
receptum.  But  mos  contained  matters  relating  to 
religion  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary  ai!airs  of  life  ; 
and  therefore  we  may  also  view  Mos  and  Lex,  when 
opposed,  as  component  parts  of  the  Jus  Civile  in 
its  wider  sense,  but  not  as  making  up  the  whole  of 
it  Mores  in  the  sense  of  immorality,  that  which 
positive  morality  disapproves  o^  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  jus  founded  on  mores :  the  former  is 
mali  mores  in  respect  of  which  there  was  often  a 
jus  moribns  constitntnm.  Thus  in  the  matter  oi 
the  dos  there  was  a  retentio  in  respect  of  the  mores 
graviores  or  majores,  which  was  adultery.  (Ulp. 
Frag,  tit  6.) 

The  terms  Jns  Scriptum  and  Non  Scriptum,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  Institutes  (L  tit  2),  oomprohended 
the  whole  of  the  Jus  Civile  ;  for  it  was  all 
either  Scriptum  or  Non  Scriptum,  whatever  other 
divisions  there  might  be.  (Ulp.  Dig.  1.  tit  I.  s.  6.) 
Jus  Scriptum  compreheuded  every  thing  except  that 
**quod  usus  approbavit**  This  division  of  Jus 
Scriptum  and  Non  Scriptum  does  not  appear 
in  Gains.  It  was  borrowed  from  the  Greek  writers, 
and  seems  to  have  little  or  no  practical  application 
among  the  Romans.  The  sense  in  which  Written 
and  Unwritten  law  has  been  used  by  English  writers 
is  hardly  the  same  as  the  Roman  sense.  Hale 
says  (//iJl  c/tke  Cbmnum  Law,  p.  2).  **  Those  laws 
that  I  call  kgee  teriptae  (he  should  have  used  the 
expression  jiM  eeriptmm,  though  Cicero  uses  the 
expression  Lex  Scripta)  are  such  as  are  originally 
reduced  into  writing  before  they  are  enacted." 
Hale  applies  his  definition  only  to  statutes  or  nets  of 
parliament ;  but  it  is  equally  applicable  to  any  rult>8 
which  are  promulgated  in  writing  and  have  the 
force  of  law  or  of  a  law,  by  virtue  of  authority 
delegated  to  those  who  make  such  rules. 

Jus  was  also  divided  into  Publicum  and  Priva- 
tum by  the  Roman  jurists.  (Dig.  1.  tit  1.  s.  1.) 
Publicum  Jus  is  defined  to  be  that  which  relates 
to  the  Status  Rei  Romanae,  or  to  the  Romans  as  a 
State  ;  Privatum  Jus  is  defined  to  be  that  whicit 
reUtes  **ad  singulorum  ntilitatem.**  The  Publi 
cum  Jus  is  further  said  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  1 .  tit  1 .  s.  1 ) 
**  in  sacris,  in  sacerdotibns,  in  magistratihns  con- 
sistere.**  Aocordmg  to  this  view,  it  comprehends 
the  Law  of  Religion  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Jus 
Civile,  which  is  not  Privatum :  and  the  matter 
which  is  comprehended  in  Jus  Privatum  is  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  and 
Justinian.  The  elementary  treatise  of  Gaius  docs 
not  mention  this  division,  and  it  is  limited  to  the 
Jus  Privatum.  Justinian,  in  his  Institutes,  after 
making  this  division  of  Jus  into  Publicum  and 
Privatum,  says,  **  we  must  therefore  treat  of  Jus 
Privatum,**  from  which  it  appears  that  he  did  not 
contemplate  treating  of  Jus  Publicum,  .though  th« 
u  17 
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lart  tide  of  the  fourth  book  in  De  Judieiis  Pab- 
lieii.  The  Roman  term  Jos  Poblicum  also  com- 
prehended Criminal  Law  and  Criminal  Procedoie, 
and  Proeedore  in  Civil  Actions.  It  is  laid  bj  Papi- 
niaa  (Dig.  28.  tit  1.  s.  3)  that  the  Teatamenti- 
fiictio  belonged  to  Publtcum  Joi.  Now  the  Teata- 
mentifiictio  waa  included  in  Commereinm,  and 
onlj  Roman  citizens  and  Latmi  had  Commer- 
ciom.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  application  of 
the  term  Publicum  Jus.  All  Jus  is  in  a  sense 
Publicum,  and  all  Jus  is  in  a  sense  PriTatom  ; 
but  the  Roman  Poblicum  Jus  directly  concerned 
the  constitution  of  the  state  and  the  functions  of 
goTemment  and  administration ;  the  Privatum 
Jus  directly  concerned  the  interests  of  individuals. 
The  opposition  between  these  two  things  is  clear, 
and  as  well  marked  as  the  nature  of  such  things 
will  allow.  If  the  terms  be  found  fimlt  with,  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  admits  of  a  defence. 

The  expression  Populus  Romanus  Quirites  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Becker  {ffamdb.  d»r 
S&MMiAm  AUerthiimer^  vol.  ii.  p.  24)  concludes 
that  Romaai  and  Quirites  are  so  fitf  opposed  that 
Romani  is  the  historical  and  political  name  viewed 
with  respect  to  foreign  states,  and  Quirites  the 
political  name  as  viewed  with  reference  to  Rome. 
Accordingly  Quirites  is  equivalent  to  Civea. 
(Soeton.  Caei,  70  ;  Plut.  Caes.  51  ;  Li  v.  zlv. 
87.)  It  does  not  seem  easy  to  explain  the  dif- 
ference between  Civitas  Romana  and  the  Jus 
Quiritium,  yet  so  much  seems  dear  that  Civitas 
Romana  was  a  term  large  enough  to  comprehend 
all  who  were  Cives  in  any  sense.  But  the  Jus 
Quiritium  in  its  later  sense  seems  to  be  the  pore 
Privatum  Jus  as  opposed  to  the  Publicum  Jus,  and 
thus  it  diflEen  from  Jus  Civile  viewed  as  the  whole 
Roman  law,  or  as  opposed  to  the  law  of  other 
people.  He  who  daimed  a  thing  exclusively  as  his 
own  claimed  it  to  be  his  ex  Jure  Quiritium.  (Oaius, 
ii.  40.  &C.)  Accordingly  we  find  the  expressions 
I>ominus  and  I>ominium  Ex  Jure  Quiritium,  as 
contTMted  with  In  bonis  [Dominium].  Such 
part  of  the  Roman  law,  in  its  widest  sense,  as 
related  to  buying,  selling,  lettmg,  hiring,  and  such 
obligations  as  were  not  munded  on  the  Jus  Civile, 
were  considered  to  beloiuf  to  the  Jus  Gentium  (Dig. 
1.  tit  1.  B.  5),  that  is,  the  Jus  Natunle.  (Gains, 
iL  66.)  Accordingly  when  ownership  could  be 
acquired  by  tradition,  oociqiatioD,  or  in  any  other 
way,  not  specially  provided  for  by  the  Jus  Civile, 
such  ownership  was  acquired  by  the  Jus  Gentium. 
When  the  Jus  Civile  prescribed  certain  forms  by 
which  ownersh^  was  to  be  transferred,  and  such 
forms  were  not  observed,  there  was  no  ownership 
Jure  Civili  or  Jure  Quiritium,  but  there  was  that 
interest  which  was  called  In  bonis.  It  is  not  said 
by  Gains  (ii.  40,  &g.)  that  the  In  bonis  arose  by 
virtue  of  Uie  Jus  Gentium,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
concluded  that  he  did  not  so  view  it ;  for  in  another 
passage  (iL  65),  he  speaks  of  alienation  or  change 
of  ownership  being  eifected  either  by  the  Jus 
Naturale,  as  in  the  casto  of  tradition,  or  by  the  Jus 
Civile,  as  in  the  case  of  mancipatio,  in  jure  oessio, 
and  usucapion.  In  this  passage  he  is  speaking  of 
alienation,  which  is  completely  effected  by  tra- 
dition, so  that  there  is  a  legal  change  of  ownership 
recognised  by  Roman  law ;  not  by  Roman  law, 
specially  as  such,  but  by  Roman  law  as  adopting 
or  derived  from  the  Jus  Gentium.  In  the  other 
case  (ii  40)  there  is  no  ownership  either  as  r»- 
wfoijEod  by  Roman  law  as  such,  or  by  Roman  law 
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as  adopting  the  Jus  Gentium :  the  In  bonk  is 
merely  recognised  by  the  Praetorian  Law,  to  which 
division  it  therefore  belongs.  So  far  as  the  equity 
of  the  praetor  may  be  said  to  be  based  on  the  Jus 
Gentium,  so  far  may  the  In  bonis  be  said  to  be 
founded  on  it  also.  Properly  speaking,  the  Jns 
Gentium  was  only  received  as  Roman  law,  when 
it  did  not  contradict  the  Jus  Civile ;  that  is,  it 
could  only  have  its  ftdl  effect  as  the  Jus  Gentium 
when  it  was  not  contradicted  or  limited  by  the 
Jus  Civile.  When  it  was  so  contradicted  or 
limited,  the  praetor  could  only  give  it  a  partial 
effect,  but  in  so  doing,  it  is  obvious  that  he  was 
endeavouring  to  nullify  the  Jus  Civile  and  so  to 
make  the  Jus  Gentium  as  extensive  in  its  opera- 
tion, as  it  would  have  been  but  for  the  limitation 
of  the  Jus  Civile.  The  bounds  that  were  placed 
to  this  power  of  the  praetor  were  not  very  definite. 
Still  he  generally  frshioned  his  Jus  PraetoriuDi 
after  the  analogy  of  the  Jus  Civile,  and  though  he 
made  it  of  no  effect  as  against  his  Jus  Praeiorfum, 
he  maintained  its  form  and  left  it  to  its  full  ope- 
ration, except  so  for  as  he  necessarily  limited  its 
operation  by  his  own  Jus  Praetorium. 

Jus  used  absolutely  is  defined  to  be  **  ars  boni 
et  aequi^*  (I^iff-  1.  tit  1.  s.  1),  which  is  an  absurd 
definition.  What  it  really  is,  may  be  collected 
from  the  above  enumeration  of  its  parts  or  divi- 
sions. Its  general  signification  is  Law,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  opposed  to  Lex  or  a  Law.  Lex,  how- 
ever, as  already  shown,  is  sometimes  used  generally 
for  Law,  as  in  the  instance  from  Cicero  where  it  is 
opposed  to  Natura.  Lex  therefore  in  this  general 
sense  comprehends  leges  and  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  Jus  Civile.  In  its  special  sense  of  «  Law,  it 
is  included  in  Jus.  Jus  is  also  used  in  the  ploral 
number  (Jura)  apparently  in  the  sense  of  the 
component  jpvts  of  Jus,  as  in  Gains  (i.  2),  where 
he  says  **  Constant  autem  jura  ex  legibus,**  &c. ; 
and  in  another  passage  (i.  1 58),  where  he  says  with 
reference  to  the  Agnationis  Jus  or  Law  of  Agn^tio, 
and  the  Cognationis  Jus  or  Law  of  Cognatio,  **  civilis 
ratio  dvilia  quidem  iuia  corraropere  potest**  In- 
deed in  this  passage  Agnationis  Jus  and  Cognationis 
Jus  are  two  of  the  Jura  or  parts  of  Jus,  which 
with  other  Jura  make  up  the  whole  of  Jus.  Again 
(Gains,  ii.  62),  that  provision  of  the  Lex  Julia  de 
Adulteriis,  which  fwbade  the  alienation  of  the 
Fundus  Dotalis,  is  referred  to  thus — **  quod  quidem 
jus,"  **  which  rule  of  law"  or  •*  which  law" — it 
being  a  law  comprehended  in  another  law,  which 
contained  this  and  many  other  provisions.  Thus 
though  Lex  in  its  strict  sense  of  a  Law  is  diflermt 
from  Jus  in  its  large  sense,  and  though  Jus,  in  its 
narrower  sense,  is  perhaps  never  used  for  a  Lex, 
still  Jus,  in  this  its  narrower  sens*,  is  used  to  ex- 
press a  rule  of  Uw.  Thus  Gaius  (l  47)  speaks  of 
the  Jura  or  legal  provisions  comprised  in  the  Lex 
Aelia  Sentia ;  and  of  ^m  as  based  on  the  Reaponsa 
Prudentium  (^  responsa  pmdentium  sunt  sententiae 
et  opiniones  eorum  quibus  permissum  est  jura  con- 
dere,"  G«U8,  i.  7  ;  Jurisoonsulti). 

Jus  has  also  the  meaning  of  a  faculty  or  legal 
right  Thus  Gaius  says,  **  it  is  an  actio  in  rem, 
when  we  daim  a  cwporeal  thing  as  our  own,  or 
claim  some  jus  as  our  own,  such  as  a  jus  utendi, 
eundi,  agendi."  The  parental  power  is  called  a 
**  Jus  proprium  dvium  Romanorum.*'  The  mean- 
ing of  hw  genendly,  and  of  a  Uffol  rigM^  are  ap- 
plied to  Jus  by  Cicero  in  the  same  sentence :  **  I, 
a  maa  ignorant  of  law  (nnpsfifM  JHrir),  sedc  ts 
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Bamtam  my  right  (tneum  jua)  by  the  Interdict** 
(  Pro  Oaeeina,  ell.)  As  the  several  rules  of  Uw 
which  are  often  comprised  in  one  lex,  or  which 
make  np  the  whole  body  of  Jus  (Law),  may  be 
called  jura  with  reference  to  their  object,  so  the 
various  legal  rights  which  are  seTerally  called  jus 
with  reference  to  some  particular  subject,  may  be 
ooUectively  called  jura.  Thus  we  find  the  phrase 
Jura  Parentis  to  express  all  the  rights  that  flow 
from  the  hct  of  legal  paternity. 

The  phrase  Jura  Praediorum,  which  is  used  by 
the  Roman  Jurists,  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  open 
to  objection.     [Servitu&] 

The  potestas  which  a  Roman  fiither  had  over  his 
children  and  a  husband  orer  his  wife  in  manu,  being 
a  jus  or  legal  right,  there  hence  aitwe  the  distinc- 
tion of  persons  into  those  who  are  sui  and  those 
who  are  aUanJurii,  All  the  rights  of  such  persons 
severally  are  represented  by  the  phrase  ^  Jus  Per- 
sonarum,**  or  that  division  of  the  whole  matter  of 
Jus  which  treats  of  the  condition  of  persons  as 
members  of  a  Familia.     [Familia.] 

This  leads  to  the  mention  of  another  division  of 
the  matter  of  hiw  wliich  appears  among  the  Roman 
Jurists,  namely,  the  Law  of  Persons  ;  the  Law  of 
Things,  which  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  **  jus 
quod  ad  res  pertinet  ;**  and  the  Law  of  Actions, 
"^jus  quod  ad  actiones  pertinet**  (Oaius,  i.  8.) 
In  his  first  book  Qaius  treats  of  the  Law  of  Per- 
sons, in  the  sense  explaine4  in  the  article  Insti- 
TUTioNxa,  in  the  fourth  he  treats  of  the  Law  of 
Actions ;  and  accordingly  the  second  and  third 
contain  the  Law  of  Things,  to  express  which  he 
does  not  use  a  phraseology  analogous  to  that  of 
**'  Jus  Personamm  ;**  but  he  says  he  will  treat  De 
Rebus.    ( I  NSTiTUTiONxa  ] 

The  adjective  Justum  often  occurs  in  the  Latin 
writers,  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is  consistent 
with  Jus  or  Law,  or  is  not  contrary  to  law.  Thus 
it  is  a  justum  (legal)  matrimonium,  if  there  is  con- 
nnbium  between  the  two  parties  to  the  marriage. 
The  word  Justum  has  many  varieties  of  meaning, 
which  may  generally  be  derived,  without  much 
difficulty,  from  the  meanings  of  Jus:  as  justa 
servitns,  justum  concilium,  justum  iter,  Justus  ex- 
ercitus,  justa  causa. 

Jus  is  opposed  to  Judicium,  and  a  thing  was  said 
to  be  done  in  jure  or  in  judicio,  according  as  it  was 
done  before  the  magistratus  or  before  a  judex. 
[JuDjauM.]  Thus  all  matters  of  legal  question 
were  said  to  be  done  ^  aut  ad  populum,  aut  in  jure, 
aut  ad  judioem.**  (Plant  Mmaech.  iv.  2.  18.) 
Jus,  in  the  sense  of  the  place  ^  in  quo  jus  red- 
ditnr**  (Dig.  I.  tit  1.  s.  11),  is  only  an  application 
of  the  name  of  what  is  done  to  the  place  in  which 
it  is  done.  The  expression  Jus  Dicere  is  explained 
under  Junsdictia 

The  foregoing  explanation  of  Jus  may  not  be 
entirely  free  from  error,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
make  it  so,  as  will  appear  firom  comparing  the 
Tiews  of  various  modem  writers.  [O.  L.] 

JUSAEDILITIUM.  [Amixes;  Edictum.] 

JUS  AELIA'NUM  was  a  completion  by 
Sextus  Aelius  Paetus,  sumamed  Catus,  who  was 
consul  &  c.  198  (Liv.  xxxiL  7),  and  who  is  called 
by  his  contemporary  Ennius,  **  egregie  cordatus 
homo.**  He  is  also  frequently  mentioned  with 
praise  by  Cicero  (de  Rep.  i.  18,  d«  Or.  I  45, 
iii.  33).  The  Jus  Aelianum,  also  called  Tripertita, 
contained  the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  an  in- 
teipretatio,  and  tlie  Legis  Actiones.    This  work 


existed  in  the  time  of  Pomponius.  (Dig.  1.  tit  2. 
s.  2.  §  38.)  Cicero  also  speaks  of  some  commen- 
tarii  by  Aelius.  (/)«  Oro/.  i.  56,  Tbp.  2.)  [Q.L.] 
JUS  ANNULORUM.  [Annulus.] 
JUS  APPLICATIO'NiS.  [ExsiLiUM,  p. 
516,  b.] 
JUS  CIVI'LE.  [Jus.] 
JUS  CIVI'LE  FLAVIA'NUM.  Appius 
CUudius  Caecus,  who  was  censor  b.  c.  312,  is 
said  to  have  drawn  up  a  book  of  Actiones  or  forms 
of  procedure,  which  his  clerk  Cn.  Flavins  made 
public.  (Cic.  deOr,  i.  41.)  According  to  one 
story  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  7)  Flavins  surreptitiously 
obtained  possession  of  the  book  of  Appius,  and 
was  rewarded  by  the  people  for  his  services  by 
being  made  Tribunus  Flebis  and  Curule  Aedile. 
The  effect  of  this  publication  was  to  extend  the 
knowledge  and  the  practice  of  the  h&w  to  the  ple< 
beians,  and  to  separate  the  Jus  Civile  from  the 
Jus  Pontificium.  (Liv.  ix.  45  ;  Gellius,  vi.  9 ; 
Cic  pro  MurencL,  11.)  [G.  L.] 

JUS    CIVILE    PAPIRIA'NUM    or    PA- 
PISIA'NUM   was  a  compilation  of  the  Leges 
Regiae  or  laws  passed  in  the  kingly  period  of 
Rome.   They  are  mentioned  by  Livy  (vi.  1).   This 
compiUtion  was  commented  on  by  Oranius  Flnccus 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  (Dig.  50.  tit  1 6.  s. 
144),  to  which  circumstance  we  probably  owe  the 
preservation  of  existing  fragments  of  the  Leges 
Regiae.     There  is  great  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
character  of  this  compilation  of  Papirius,  and  as  to 
the  time  when  it  was  made.     Even  the  name  of 
the  compiler  is  not  quite  certain,  as  he  is  variously 
called  Caius,  Sextus,  and  Publius.     The  best  no^* 
tice  of  the  fingments  of  the  Leges  Regiae  is  by 
Dirksen,  in  his  *^  Versuchen  zur  Kritik  und  au»- 
legung  der  Quellen  des  Romischen  Rechts  **    See 
v^Z\mmtm^Cfeack.dea Rom.  Prioatrechte.  [G.  L.] 
JUS  CIVITATIS.     [CiviTAS,  p.  291,  b.] 
JUS  COMME'RCIL     [Civitas,  p.  291,  b.] 
JUS  CONNU'BII.     rCiviTAS,  p.  291,  b  ; 
Matrimonium.] 
JUS  EDICENDL     [Edictum.] 
JUS  GENTILI'TIUM.    [Gbn8.] 
JUS  GE'NTIUM.     [Jus.] 
JUS  HONORARIUM.     [Edictum.] 
JUS  HONO  RUM.    [Civitas,  p.  291,  b.] 
JUS  IMA'GINUM.     [Nobilbs.] 
JUS  ITA'LICUM.    [CoLONiA.] 
JUS  LA'TII.     [Civitas  ;  Latinitas.] 
JUS  LIBERO'RUM.    [Lex  Julia  kt  Pa.- 

PIA   POFPASA.] 

JUS  NATURALS.     [Jus.] 
JUS  PONTIFI'CIUM.     [Jus.] 

JUS   POSTLIMrNII.      [P08TLIMINIU.M.] 

JUS  PRAEDIATO'RIUM.     [Prabs.] 
JUS  PU'BLICUM,  PRIVA'TUM.    [Jus.] 
JUS  QUIRITIUM.     [Civitas  ;  Jus.] 
JUS  RELATIO'NIS.     [Sbnatus.] 
JUS  RESPONDENDL     [Jurisconsult!.] 
JUS  SCRIPTUM.     [Jus.] 
JUS  SUFFRA'GIL    [Civitas,  p.  291,  b.] 
JUS  VOCA'TIO,  IN.  [Actio.] 
JUSJURANDUM     (V^w),    an    oath.     1. 
Grbbk.     An  oath  is  an  appeal  to  some  superior 
being,  calling  on  him  to  bear  witness  that  the 
swearer  speaks  the  truth,  or  intends  to  perform 
the  promise  which  he  makes.     Hence  the  expres- 
sions ticrrw  Zc2>T,  dcbv  fiapHpofjuu^  and  others  of 
the  same  import,  so  frequently  lued  in  the  taking 
of  oaths.     (Soph.  TVocA.  399,  AnUff,  184  ;   Sf 
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Pan],  Gaiat.  I  20.)  It  is  obvioas  that  such  an 
appeal  implies  a  belief,  not  only  in  the  existence 
of  the  being  lo  called  upon,  but  also  in  his  power 
and  inclination  to  punish  the  false  swearer  ;  and 
the  force  of  an  oath  is  founded  on  this  beliet 
Hence  an  oath  is  called  btw  Spicot.  (Horn.  Hym. 
ad  Mere,  272.  515  ;  Find.  OL  viL  119.)  Z«hs 
tpKtos  (Soph.  Philoet.  1324)  is  the  god  who  has 
regard  to  oaths,  and  punishes  their  riolation.  Ziji^ 
fx^"  ivdtiuiTow  (Soph.  Tracks  1 1 90)  means  (ac- 
cording to  Suidas)  5pieow  ^yywirr^y. 

We  find  early  mention  in  the  Greek  writers  of 
oaths  being  taken  on  solemn  and  important  oc- 
casions, as  treaties,  alliances,  tows,  compacts,  and 
agreements,  both  between  nations  and  individuals. 
Thus,  when  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  agree  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  war  by  a  single  combat  be- 
tween Menelaus  and  Paris,  they  ratify  their  agree- 
ment by  an  oath.  (IL  iii  276.)  The  alliance 
between  Croesus  and  the  Lacedaemonians  is  con- 
firmed by  oath.  (Herod,  i.  69.)  So  is  the  treaty 
between  the  Medes  and  Lydians,  whose  rites  in 
swearing  (as  Herodotus  tells  us,  i.  74)  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Greeks,  with  this  addition, 
that  they  made  an  incision  in  their  arms  and  tasted 
each  other*s  blood.  We  may  further  notice  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  Athenians  and  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  upon  which  erery  state  was  to  swear 
hrixdpiQy  fyxop  rhv  fiiyicrrov  (Thucyd.  v.  47), 
the  vow  of  the  Ionian  women  (H^od.  i.  146),  that 
of  the  Phocaeans  (Id.  165),  and  the  promise  of 
Circe  to  Ulysses  {Od,  x.  S45).  The  reliance  placed 
in  an  oath  is  specially  shown  in  the  dialogue  be- 
tween Aegeus  and  Medea  in  Eurip.  Med,  736 — 
760  ;  and  the  speech  of  Athena  in  Eurip.  Suppl. 
11 96.  For  other  examples  we  refer  the  reader  to 
Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  647,  Oed,  Col.  1637,  Trackm, 
1183  ;  Herod,  vi.  74  ;  Hom.  IL'ix.  132. 

That  the  Greeks  (as  a  nation)  were  deeply  im- 
bued with  religious  feeling,  and  paid  high  r^ard 
to  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  early  history,  and  especially 
from  the  writings  of  the  poets.  Homer,  Aeschylus, 
and  Pindar.  (See  Thirl  wall,  Hitt.  o/Greeee,  voL  i. 
c  Ti.  §  3.)  They  prided  themselves  on  being  su- 
perior in  this  respect  to  the  barbarians.  ( Aelian. 
ziv.  2.)  The  treacherous  equivocation  practised 
by  the  Persians  at  the  siege  of  Barca  (Herod,  iv. 
201)  would  have  been  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
a  people,  whose  greatest  hero  declared  that  he 
bated  like  hell  one 

II  ix.  313. 

The  poets  frequently  allude  to  the  punishment 
of  perjury  after  death,  which  they  assign  to  the 
infernal  gods  or  furies  (Hom.//.  iv.  157,  zix.  260; 
Find.  Olymp,  ii.  118;  Aristoph.  Ban,  274),  and 
we  find  many  proofis  of  a  perBuasion  that  perjurers 
would  not  prosper  in  this  world.  (Horn.  //.  iv. 
67,  270,  viL  351  ;  Hesiod.  Op.  ei  Diet^  280  ; 
Thuc  vii.  18.)  One  of  the  most  striking  is  the 
story  told  by  Leutychides  to  the  Athenians,  of 
Glaucus  the  Spartan,  who  consulted  the  Pythian 
oracle  whether  he  should  restore  a  deposit,  or  deny 
on  oath  that  he  had  ever  received  it ;  and  who,  for 
merely  deliberating  upon  such  a  question,  was  cut 
off  with  his  whole  family.  (Herod,  vi.  86;  Pausan. 
li  18,  viiL  7  ;  Juv.  Sat,  xiii.  202.) 

Anciently  the  person  who  took  an  oath  stood 
'vp,  and  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven,  as  he  would  in 
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prayer  ;  for  an  oath  was  a  species  of  prayer,  and 
required  the  same  sort  of  ceremony.  (Hom.  iL 
xix.  175,  254  ;  Pind.  OL  vii.  119.)  Oaths  werx; 
frequently  accompanied  with  sacrifice  or  libation. 
(Hom.  //.  iv.  158  ;  Aristoph.  Ackarm,  148,  Vetp, 
1048.)  Both  sacrifice  and  liliation  are  used  in  the 
compact  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  //.  iii.  276. 
The  victims  on  such  occasiwis  were  not  eaten ;  but, 
if  sacrificed  by  the  people  of  the  country,  were 
buried  in  the  ground ;  if  by  strangers,  were  thrown 
into  the  sea  or  river.    (ILvL  310,  xix.  267.) 

The  parties  used  also  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
the  victims,  or  on  the  altar  or  some  othor  sacred 
thing,  as  if  by  so  doing  they  brought  before  them 
the  deity  by  whom  the  oath  was  sworn,  and  made 
him  witness  of  the  ceremony.  Hence  the  expres- 
sions vp^i  rhv  fiwfihp  i^opKi(uif^  hfur^ai  Koff 
Up&y.  (See  Reiske,  Index  ad  Dem.  a.  o.  'Ofirwai : 
Harpocr. «.  9.  AiOos  ;  Thuc.  v.  47 ;  Godlcr,  ad  loc. ; 
Juv.  Sai,  xiv.  219 ;  Ovid.  Epist.  Dido  ad  Aen. 
129.)  In  Homer  (//.  xiv.  270),  Juno,  making  a 
solemn  promise  to  Sleep,  takes  the  Earth  in  one 
hand  and  Heaven  in  the  other,  and  swetuv  by 
Styx  and  the  subterranean  gods.  To  touch  the 
head,  hand,  or  other  part  of  the  body,  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  promise  was  made,  was  a  common 
custom.  The  hand  especially  was  r^arded  as  a 
pledge  of  fidelity,  and  the  allusions  to  the  junction 
of  l^nds  in  nuJcing  contracts  and  agreements 
abound  in  the  ancient  writers.  (Eurip.  Medea^ 
496  ;  Soph.  PkUocL  812,  Track  1183  ;  OjieL  Ep. 
PhyUU  ad  Demopk.  21,  Brieeia  ad  Aek  107 ;  Hom. 
Hym.  ad  Ven.  26.)  Other  superstitious  rites  were 
often  superadded,  to  give  greater  solemnity  to  the 
ceremony  ( Aescb.  S^  e,  Tkeb,  42  ;  Soph.  Amti^. 
264  ;  Demosth.e.  Om.  1269),  which  appear  to  be 
ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  {Lyrist.  188). 

The  different  nations  of  Greece  swore  by  their 
own  peculiar  gods  and  heroes  ;  as  the  Thebans  by 
Hercules,  lolaus,  &c.,  the  Lacedaemonians  by 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  Corinthians  by  Poseidon 
(Aristoph.  Aekam.  774,  860,  867,  EqtdUs^  609, 
LyritL  81,  148)  ;  the  Athenians  swore  principally 
by  Zeus,  Athena,  Apollo  (their  varp&os  dths)^ 
Demeter,  and  Dionvsus. 

The  office  or  character  of  the  party,  or  the 
place,  or  the  occasion  often  suggested  the  oath  to 
be  taken.  Thus,  Iphigeneia  the  priestess  swears 
by  Artemis  in  Eurip.  Ipk,  in  Tamris,  Menelaus 
bids  Antilochtts  swear  by  Poseidon  (the  equestrian 
god),  the  subject  being  on  horses.  (iZ.  xxiii.  585. ) 
So  Philippides,  in  Arist.  Nub,  83,  is  made  ridi- 
culously to  swear  i^  rhp  no<rci3d  rhp  Tmrtor. 
Achilles  swears  by  his  sceptre  (72.  i.  234),  Tele- 
machns  by  the  sorrows  of  his  fiither  {Od,  zx.  339). 
Hence  the  propriety  of  the  fismous  oath  in  Demo- 
sthenes, by  the  warriors  who  fought  at  Marathon, 
&C.  Here  we  may  observe,  that  as  swearing  be- 
came a  common  practice  with  men  upon  trivial 
occasions,  and  in  ordinary  conversation,  they  used 
to  take  oaths  by  any  god,  person,  or  thing,  as  their 
peculiar  habits  or  predilections,  or  the  fancy  of  the 
moment,  dictate  Pythagoras  on  this  account 
swore  by  the  number  Four.  (Ludan,  Pytka^.  4 ; 
Plut.  de  Plae,  Phil,  l  3.  1 61 6.)  Socrates  used  to 
swear  vh  rhv  x^ya,  in  which  he  was  absurdly  im- 
itated by  others.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  370.)  Ajisto- 
phanes,  so  keenly  alive  to  all  the  foibles  of  his 
countrymen,  takes  notice  of  this  custom,  and  turns 
it  into  ridicule.  Hence  he  makes  the  sausage* 
dealer  swear  i^  rhf  *EpfiriP  rhv  kyopoSw  {EiidL 
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997X  Socntet  ^  tVAmhvv^,  Ac  {N^  627.) 
(See  fnrtiier  Vetp,  83,  Amt^  54,  161 1,  Ram.  336, 
1}69.) 

Women  alao  had  their  fitYoorite  oaths.  As  the 
men  prefiened  swcauring  by  Hercalet,  ApoUo,  &c, 
■o  the  other  sex  used  to  swew  by  Aphrodite,  I>e- 
meter,  and  Penephone,  Hem,  Hecate,  Artemis  ; 
and  Athenian  women  by  Aglaoros,  Pandrosui,  &c. 
(Locian,  Dial  Meretr.  7 ;  Xen.  Mtmar.  L  5.  §  5; 
Arittoph.  Lytui.  81,  148,  208,  439,  E«ie$,  70, 
7&ef».  286,  383, 533  ;  Theocr.  Idyll,  zr.  U.) 

The  security  which  an  oath  was  supposed  to 
eonfer  indnoed  the  Oredcs,  as  it  has  peoj^e  of  mo- 
dem times,  to  impose  it  as  an  obligation  apon  per> 
sons  invested  with  aathority,  or  intrasted  with  the 
discharge  of  responsible  duties.  (Plato,  tf<9  iL«^.  zii 
pu  948.)  The  Athenians,  with  whom  the  science 
of  l^dation  was  carried  to  the  greatest  peifectioa, 
were,  of  all  the  Greek  states,  the  roost  paactilioos 
in  this  respect.  The  youth,  entering  upon  his  20th 
year,  was  not  permitted  to  assume  the  privileges  of 
a  citizen,  or  to  be  registered  in  the  Aii^m^x*''^*' 
ypafLftmrttotf,  without  taking  a  solemn  oath  in  the 
temple  of  Aglauroo  to  obey  the  laws  and  defend 
his  country.  (The  form  of  his  oath  is  prsaerred  in 
Pollux,  TiiL  105.)  The  archon,  the  judge,  and  the 
arbitrator,  were  required  to  bind  themselves  by  an 
oath  to  perform  their  respective  duties.  (See  Pol- 
lax,  Le. ;  Hudtwalcker,  Hberdis  Dmt.  p.  10 ;  and 
DiCASTKs.)  As  to  the  oath  taken  by  the  Senate 
of  Five  Hundred,  see  Demosth.  «.  Ttmoc.  745. 
As  to  the  oath  of  the  witness,  and  the  voluntary 
oath  of  parties  to  an  action,  see  Marttru.  The 
importance,  at  least  apparently,  attached  to  oaths 
in  courts  of  justice,  is  proved  by  various  passages 
in  the  oratorsi  (Andoc  ds  Myti.  5  ;  Lyeurg.  e. 
Leoer.  157.  ed.  Steph. ;  Antiph.  </«  m.  Herod,  139, 
140.  ed  Steph. ;  Demosth.  e.  Afhob,  860.)  Demos- 
thenes constantly  reminds  his  judges  that  they  are 
oo  their  oaths,  and  Lycnrgus  {L  e.)  declares  that 
T^  wi^X"^  '^  ^fumparlaif  Zjmn  iarltf. 

The  experience  of  aU  nations  has  proved  the 
dangefuus  tendency  of  making  oaths  too  common. 
The  history  of  Athens  and  of  Greece  in  general 
furnishes  no  exception  to  the  observation.  While 
in  the  popular  belief  and  in  common  parlance  oaths 
continued  to  be  highly  esteemed,  they  had  ceased 
to  be  of  much  real  wealth  or  value.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  read  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  the  orators, 
and  other  writers  of  that  period,  without  seeing 
that  perjury  had  become  a  practice  of  ordinary 
oecurrence.  The  poet  who  wrote  that  verse  which 
incurred  the  censure  of  the  comedian,  ^  ykifc&* 
ifA^fwj^^  4  M  ^p^  dufAfunn  (Eur.  HippoL  612; 
Aristoph.  7%um.  275),  was  not  the  only  person 
who  would  thus  refine.  The  bold  profligacy  de- 
scribed by  Aristophanes  (Ar«6.  1232—1241, 
J5qmL  298)  was  too  often  realised  in  action.  To 
trace  the  degeneracy  of  the  Greek  character  be- 
longs  not  to  this  place.  We  conclude  by  reminding 
our  readers  that  in  a  bter  age  the  Greeks  became 
a  by- word  among  the  Romans  for  lying  and  bad 
fiiith.  (Cicpro  Flaooo^  4 ;  Juv.  Sat,  iii  60,  dec.) 

A  few  expressions  deserve  notice.  N^  is  used 
by  Attic  writers  in  affirmative  oaths,  /c^  in  nega- 
tive. The  old  form  of  affiimation,  still  presened 
by  the  other  Greeks,  and  used  bv  Xenophon,  was 
Fol  /lA.  (Xen,  Afem.  ii.  7.  |  U^' Apol.  Soer.  20.) 
N^  is  nothing  more  than  another  form  ofyol,  used 
with  an  accusative  case,  ^  being  omitted,  as  it 
aften  is  in  negative  oaths.    (Soph.  Oed.  7>r.  660, 
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EleeL  758, 1063.)  N^  however,  is  never 
used  by  the  tngedians,  who  always  employ  a  para- 
phrase in  affirmative  oaths,  such  as  d*hp  /uifri/pf  a- 
#01.  *Ewo^ArvMU  is  used  affirmatively,  Avo/urvycu 
negatively,  according  to  Eustathius.  (Hom.  Od. 
ii  377.)  Ai4^<nw#a«  is  to  swear  strongly,  to 
protest.  (Soph.  TVtieA.  378.)  'Opicioy,  though 
often  used  synonymously  with  hpKos^  signifies 
more  strictly  a  compact  ratified  by  oath  ;  iptcn 
rdfof^uf  is  to  make  a  compact  with  oaths  and 
sacrifice ;  and  through  tbo  fi:e<)uent  pr^ictice  of 
sacrificmg  on  such  occasions,  it  came  that  Spirior 
was  sometimes  used  for  the  victim  itself.  (Horn. 
IL  iii  245.)  In  the  phrase  Ofjurwtu  Kpff  /<p«vy,  the 
original  meaning  of  icorA  was,  that  the  party  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  rictims ;  but  the  same  phrase 
is  used  metaphoricaUy  in  other  oses,  where  then 
could  be  no  such  ceremony.  Thus  ft«tk  x'Aiwi^ 
•&X^y  moiik&mo^oi  x^l»'^C^  (Arist.  Eqmit,  660)  ia 
to  make  a  vow  to  offer  a  thousand  kids ;  om  tkouyk 
Um  pofly  vowimg  iayed  kit  kamdt  upom  iU  kids  at 
tkt  Itnw,  mt  a  kmd  of  ttaJu,  The  same  observation 
applies  to  6iurinm  iror*  ifytkMt.  (Cump.  La> 
saulx,  Ueberdem  Eid  bet  den  Grmktm^  Wiinbunr* 
1844.) 

2.  RoMAK.  The  suljject  of  Roman  oaths  may 
be  treated  under  four  di>  erent  heads,  vis.:  —  1. 
Oaths  taken  by  magistrates  and  other  persons  who 
entered  the  service  of  the  republic  2.  Oaths 
taken  in  transactions  with  foreign  nations  in  the 
name  of  the  republic  8.  Oaths,  or  various  mode* 
of  swearing  in  common  life.  4.  Oaths  taken  be- 
ware the  praetor  or  in  courts  of  justice: 

I.  OatkM  taken  bjf  moffietratee  and  other  pereonp 
into  entered  the  eerviee  of  the  repnbUe.  —  After  the 
establishment  of  the  republic  the  consuls,  and  sub- 
sequently all  the  other  magistrates,  were  obliged, 
within  five  days  alter  their  appointment,  to  pro- 
mise on  oath  that  they  would  protect  and  observe 
the  laws  of  the  republic  (in  leffeejnrare,  Liv.  xxxi. 
50  ;  compare  Dionys.  v.  1.).  Vestal  virgins  and 
the  flamen  dialis  were  not  allowed  to  swear 
on  any  occasion  (Liv.  L  e. ;  Fest  e.  o.  Jurare ; 
Pint  Qnaeet.  Bom.  p.  275),  but  whether  they  also 
entered  upon  their  sacred  offices  without  taking  an 
oath  analogous  to  that  of  magistrates  is  unknown. 
When  a  fiiunen  dialis  was  elected  to  a  magistracy, 
he  might  either  petition  for  an  especial  dispensa- 
tion {ut  Ujfihne  ssfoem/ar),  or  he  might  depute 
some  one  to  take  the  oath  for  him.  But  this  could 
not  be  done  unless  the  permission  was  granted  by 
the  people.  The  first  Roman  consuls  seem  only 
to  have  sworn  that  they  would  not  restore  the 
kingly  government,  nor  allow  any  one  else  to  do 
so  (Liv.  iL  1  ;  Dionys.  /.  a.),  and  this  may  bav» 
been  the  case  till  all  fears  of  such  a  restoration 
having  vanished,  the  oath  was  changed  into  a 
jusjurandum  in  lege^  The  consular  oath  was 
occasionally  taken  under  the  ompiie.  (Pliu. 
Paneg.  64.) 

During  the  later  period  of  the  lepnblic  we  also 
find  that  magistrates,  when  the  time  of  their  office 
had  expired,  addressed  the  people  and  swore  that 
during  their  office  they  had  undertaken  nothing 
against  the  republic,  but  had  done  their  utmost  to 
promote  its  welfiire.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  v.  2.  §  7,  ;>ro 
6^11^  11,  t»  Pieon.  3,  pro  Dom.  35;  Dion  Cass. 
xxxvii.  p. 52,  xxxviii.  p.  72,  liiL  p. 568, ed.  Steph.; 
Liv.  xxix.  37.)  In  some  cases  a  tribune  of  the 
people 'might  compel  the  whole  senate  to  promise 
on  oath  that  they  would  observe  a  plebiscitaas 
u  u  3 
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and  allow  it  to  be  carried  into  effect,  aa  waa  the 
case  with  the  lex  agraria  of  Satoroinna.  The 
cenaor  Q.  Metelliu,  who  refused  to  swear,  was  sent 
into  exile.  (Appian,B.  C,  i.  29  ;  C\cji>n>Se»L  47; 
Pint  Mar.  29.)  During  the  time  of  the  empire 
all  magistrates  on  entering  their  office  were  obliged 
to  pledge  themselves  by  an  oath  that  they  would 
obMTre  the  acta  Caesarara  (  mran  m  ada  Oa*- 
tarum^  Suet.  Tiber.  67  ;  Tacit  Aftnal.  I  72,  xiii. 
26,  xvi.  22  ;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  p.  384,  &c.),  and 
the  senators  had  to  do  the  same  regularly  every 
year  on  the  iint  of  January.  (Dion  Cass.  Wiii. 
p.  724 ;  compare  Lipsias,  Exeurt.  A.  ad  TaciL 
Anmd,  zri.  22.) 

.  All  Roman  soldiers  after  they  were  enlisted  for 
a  campaign,  had  to  take  the  military  oath  (socns- 
NMMftfm),  which  was  administered  in  the  following 
manner :  —  Each  tribunos  militum  assembled  his 
regiment,  and  picked  out  one  of  the  men  to  whom 
he  pat  the  oath,  that  he  would  obey  the  com- 
mands of  his  generals  and  execute  them  punctually. 
The  other  men  then  came  forward  one  after  an- 
other and  repeated  the  same  oath,  saying  that  they 
wouki  do  like  the  first  {idem  m  me,  Polyb.  ri. 
21 ;  Fest  •.  e.  Praejaraiiones).  Livy  (xxiL  38) 
says  that  until  the  year  216  B.C  the  military 
oath  was  only  sacnunentum,  t.  a.  the  soldiers 
took  it  voluntarily,  and  promised  (with  impreca- 
tions) that  they  would  not  desert  from  the  army, 
and  not  leave  the  ranks  except  to  fight  against 
the  enemy  or  to  save  a  Roman  citizen.  But  in 
the  year  216  B.C.  the  soldiers  were  compelled  by 
the  tribunes  to  take  the  oath,  which  the  tribunes 
put  to  them,  that  they  would  meet  at  the  command 
of  the  consuls  and  not  leave  the  standards  without 
their  orders,  so  that  in  this  case  the  militaiy  oath 
became  a  jusinrandnm.  But  Livy  here  forgets  that 
long  before  that  time  he  baa  represented  (iii.  20) 
the  soldiers  taking  the  same  jusjurandum.  A  per- 
fect formula  of  a  military  oath  is  preserved  in  Gel- 
lius  (xvi.  4;  compare  Dionys.  vi  23.) 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  any  oath  might 
be  taken  in  two  ways :  the  person  who  took  it, 
either  framed  it  himself^  or  it  was  put  to  him  in 
a  set  form,  and  in  this  case  he  was  said  ta  verba 
jmrarej  or  juixtre  verbis  eoneefHs.  Polybius  (vi  33) 
speaks  of  a  second  oath  which  was  put  to  all  who 
aerved  in  the  army,  whether  freemen  or  slaves,  aa 
soon  as  the  castraraetatio  had  taken  place,  and  by 
which  all  promised  that  they  would  steal  nothing 
from  the  camp,  and  that  they  would  take  to  the 
tribunes  whatever  they  might  happen  to  find.  The 
military  oath  was,  according  to  Dionysius  (xL 
43),  the  most  sacred  of  all,  and  the  law  allowed 
a  general  to  put  to  death  without  a  formal  trial  any 
soldier  who  ventured  to  act  contrary  to  his  oath. 
It  was  taken  upon  the  signa,  which  were  them* 
selves  considered  sacred.  In  the  time  of  the  em- 
pire a  clause  was  added  to  the  military  oath,  in 
which  the  soldiers  declared  that  they  would  con- 
sider the  safety  of  the  emperor  more  important  than 
anything  else,  and  that  they  loved  neither  them- 
selves nor  their  children  more  than  their  sovereign. 
(Arrian,  EpieL  iii.  14  ;  Suet.  Calig.  15;  Aromian. 
Marc  xxi.  5.)  On  the  military  oath  in  general, 
compare  Brissonins,  De  Formul.  iv.  c.  1 — 5. 

II.  Oatke  taken  in  iranaactiont  wvth  foreign  no- 
Home  m  tie  name  of  the  repubUe,  The  most  ancient 
form  of  an  oath  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Livy 
(L  24),  in  a  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Albans. 
The  pater  patnUoa  pronounoed  the  oath  in  the 
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name  of  his  coantry,and  stnkk  the  ▼ickim  with  « 
flint-stone,  calling  on  Jupiter  to  destroy  the  Roman 
nation  in  like  manner,  as  he  (the  pater  patratns) 
destroyed  the  animal,  if  the  people  should  violate 
the  oath.  The  chiefii  or  priests  c^  the  other  nation 
then  swore  in  a  similar  manner  by  their  own  goda. 
The  ceremony  was  aometimes  diffiuent,  inasmuch 
as  the  letialis  cast  away  the  stone  from  his  hands, 
saying.  Si  eeieme/idlo^  ium  me  Dieepiier  talva  mrbe 

9.  V.  Lapidem,)  Owing  to  the  praminent  part 
which  the  stone  H<^>ie  tilex)  played  in  thia  act, 
Jupiter  himself  was  called  Jupiter  Lapia  (PolyU 
iii.  25  X  And  hence  it  was  in  aftertimea  not 
uncommon  among  the  Romans  in  ordinary  oon- 
vemtion  to  swear  by  Jupiter  Lapia.  (Gellios,  L 
21  ;  Cic  <M<  /VMM.  viL  1,  12  ;  Pint.  SmUa^  10.) 
In  swearing  to  a  treaty  with  a  ibie^  nation,  a 
victim  (a  pig  or  a  lamb)  was  in  the  eiuiy  timet  al- 
ways sacrificed  by  the  fetialis  (whence  the  expres- 
sions ybsEfas  tbsvv,  tpttta  rifuteuf\  and  the  priest 
while  pronouncing  the  oath  probably  touched  the 
victim  or  the  altar.  (Viiy.  Aen.  xil  201,  &c.  ; 
Liv.  xxi.  4d ;  compare  Fstialm.)  This  mode  of 
swearing  to  a  treaty  through  the  sacred  penon  of 
a  fetialis,  was  observed  for  a  long  time,  and  after 
the  second  Punic  war  the  fetialea  even  travelled  to 
Africa  to  perform  the  ancient  ceremoniea.  (Liv. 
XXX.  43.)  The  jus  fetiale,  however,  fell  into  dis- 
use as  the  Romans  extended  their  conquests  ;  and 
as  in  most  cases  of  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  the 
Romans  were  not  the  party  that  chose  to  promise 
anything  on  oath,  we  hear  no  more  of  oaths  on 
their  part ;  but  the  foreign  nation  or  conquered 
party  was  sometimes  obliged  to  promise  with  a  so- 
lemn oath  (socreuMMtem)  to  observe  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Romans,  and  documents  record- 
ing such  promises  were  kept  in  the  capitoL  (Lir. 
xxvL  24.)  But  in  cases  where  the  Romana  had 
reason  to  mistrust,  thev  demanded  hootaires  aa 
being  a  better  security  than  an  oath,  and  this  waa 
the  practice  which  in  later  times  they  adopted 
most  generally.  At  first  the  Romans  were  very 
scrupulous  in  observing  their  oaths  in  contracts  or 
treaties  with  foreigners,  and  even  with  enemies  ; 
but  attempts  were  soon  made  by  individuals  to 
interpret  an  oath  sopbistically  and  explain  away 
its  binding  charseter  (Gellina,  viL  18  ;  Liv.  iiL 
20,  xxiL  61  ;  Cic.  deQf.m.  27,  &c),  and  from 
the  third  Punic  war  to  the  end  of  the  republic, 
perjury  was  common  among  the  Romans  in  their 
dealings  with  foreigners  as  well  as  among  them- 
selves. 

III.  OaAa  or  variou*  modee o/twearmg  im earn- 
mom  U/e.  The  practice  of  swearii^  or  calling 
upon  some  god  or  gods  as  witnesses  to  the  truth 
of  assertions  made  in  common  life  or  in  ordinary 
conversations,  was  as  common  among  the  Romans 
as  among  the  Oreek&  The  various  forms  used  in 
swearing  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  — 

1.  Simple  invocations  of  one  or  more  gods,  as 
Herde  or  Mehereie^  that  is,  ita  me  Hercules  juvet, 
amet,  or  servet  (FesU  s.  v.  Meoatlor) ;  PoL,  Perpol 
or  Aedepd^  that  is,  per  Polluoem  ;  per  Jovem  La- 
pidem or  simply  per  Jovem;  per  ntperoe;  per  deoe 
immortalee ;  medimt  fidiue^  that  is,  ita  me  Dius 
(Alos)  filius  juvet  (Feet. «.  u. ;  Varro,  de  Umg. 
Lai.  iv.  p.  20,  Bip.) ;  tfo  me  deme  omee,  otdiiamenL 
Sometimes  aJso  two  or  a  great  number  of  gods 
were  invoked  by  their  names.  (Plant.  BaceUd,  iv. 
8.  51  ;  Tcrent  Andr,  iii  2.  25.)     The  genii  oC 
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■MB  wwra  ngarded  ai  ditmt  beings  ind  pewwM 
QMd  to  •wear  by  tlwir  own  geniiM,  or  by  that  of 
•  firiend,  and  daring  the  empire  by  that  of  an 
emperor.  (Herat  EpiaL  L  7,  94  ;  SneC  Oaiip. 
37.)  Wonen  aa  well  aa  nen  awote  by  Boat  of 
the  goda  ;  bat  aome  of  them  wen  peculiar  to  one 
eif  the  lexea.  Thoa  women  never  swora  by  Her- 
oulea,  and  men  never  by  Castor ;  Vann,  moreorer, 
aaid  that  in  ancient  timea  women  only  awore  by 
Caacor  and  PoUoXf  while  in  the  extant  writcn  we 
find  men  frequently  swearing  by  Pollnz*  (Oelliua^ 
zi  6n)  Jono  and  Venoa  were  meetly  inraked  by 
women,  hvt  a!so  by  lovers  and  eiEsminate  bmu  in 
gcnenL  (Phut.  AmpUL  il  8. 210 ;  TibolL  it.  1 Z. 
15  ;  Jut.  ii  d8  ;  Ovid.  ^aior.  ii  7.  27,  ii.  8. 18.) 

2.  InToeationa  of  the  gods,  together  with  an 
ezecntion,  in  case  the  swearer  waa  stating  a  Adse- 
hood.  Ezecmtioas  of  this  kind  are,  Dii  nm  per' 
damt  (Plaut  MiL  Glor,  iii.  2. 20,  CuttlL  iL  1. 21); 
da  MS  migrfSaamt  (Plant  ModdL  i  3.  35)  ;  dis- 
pertnm  (Uomt  SaL  L  9.  47)  ;  as  mooM  (Cic  9d 
Fimu  TiL  23  ;  Mart  z.  12.  3);  aa  mdmu  mm  (Cic. 
odAtLvn.  13X  &c 

3.  Persons  also  used  to  sw««r  by  the  indi- 
viduals  or  things  most  dear  to  them.  Thus  we 
lurre  inatanrrs  of  a  person  swearing  by  his  own  or 
nnothcr  man'fe  head  (Dig.  12.  tit  2.  s.3.  S4; 
OTid,  TritL  t.  4.  45  ;  Henid.  iiL  107  ;  Jut.  tL 
16),  by  his  eyes  (Plant  Mamadk,  t.  9.  1;  Ovid, 
Amor,  ii  16. 44),  by  his  own  wel6ue  or  that  of  his 
children  (Dig.  12.  tit  2.  s.  5 ;  Plin.  EpuL  iL  20), 
by  the  welfitfeof  an  emperar  (Cod.  2.  tit  4.  a.  41)^ 

the  Tariona  forms  of  oaths   and 
Brissoniua,  dt  ForwuU»  viil  oc.  1 — 
18.       ^  [L.S.] 

IV.  OaA$  taken  hejwe  Aepraeiororm  eomrie  ^ 
JmeHee,  There  might  be  a  jusjunndum  either  in  jure 
or  in  judicio.  The  jnsjamndum  in  jure  had  a  like 
effect  to  the  coniessio  in  jure,  and  it  stood  in  the 
place  of  the  Lrria  Contsstatio  (Dig.  5.  tit  1. 
a.  28.  f  2).  The  jusjurandum  in  jure  is  the  oath 
which  one  party  proposed  to  his  adversary  (detulit) 
that  he  should  make  about  the  matter  in  dispute ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  oath  being  taken  or  refused 
waa  equivalent  to  a  judicium.  If  the  defendant 
took  the  oath,  he  had  in  answer  to  the  actio  an 
ezceptio  (plea)  jurisjunuidi,  analogous  to  the  ex- 
ceptio  rei  in  judicium  dednetae  and  rei  judicatae. 
If  the  plaintiff  swore,  he  had  an  actio  in  lactam 
(on  the  case)  analogous  to  the  actio  judicati.  The 
reason  of  the  jusjuiandum  haTinff  this  effect  is 
explained  (Dig.  44.  tit  &  s.  1)  to  b^  that  a  party 
to  a  cause  makes  his  adTenary  the  judex  by  pro- 
posing to  him  to  take  the  oath  (deferendo  ei  ju^ 
jninndum/  This  jusjunmdum  which  is  proposed 
(delatum)  in  jure,  is  <alled  asoswartvm,  because  he 
to  whom  it  is  proposed  cannot  eunply  xefiise  it ; 
be  mnst  either  take  the  oattu  or,  in  his  turn,  pro- 
pose (re/erre)  that  the  proposer  shall  take  it 
Simple  refusal  was  equivalent  to  con''essio  (con- 
fiessionis  est  nolle  nee  jorare  nee  jusjunndum  re- 
ferre  ;  Dig.  12.  tit  2.  s.  38).  In  the  Edict  (Dig.  12. 
tit  2.  S.34.  §6),  the  praetor  says  that  he  will 
compd  the  person  from  whom  the  ooth  is  demanded 
to  pay  or  to  take  the  oath.  A  pupillus,  a  procurator, 
or  defensor,  a  Vestal,  and  a  flamen  dialis  could  not 
be  compelled  to  swear  (GelL  z.  15). 

The  jusjunndum  in  judicio  (jusjunndum  judi- 
ciale)  is  required  by  the  judex,  and  not  by  either 
of  the  parties,  though  either  of  the  parties  may 
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_  h.  This  jusjanndum  has  not  the  eflaet  of 
the  jusjunndum  in  jun:  it  is  merely  oTidencc, 
and  the  judex  can  giTO  it  such  nrobatiTa  foroe  aa 
to  him  seems  just  Such  an  oata  is  only  wanted 
when  other  endenoe  fiula.  The  judicial  oath  was 
pnrtkulariy  af^licabla  in  cases  in  which  the  judex 
ond  to  deteimina  the  value  of  the  matter  in  dia- 
pnta.  As  a  geneml  rule,  the  aestimatio  or  esti- 
mate of  value  or  damages  was  to  be  made  by  the 
judex  conformably  to  the  evidence  furnished  by 
the  plaintiff ;  but  if  the  defendant  by  his  dolus 
or  eontnmacia  prevented  the  plaintiff  from  recover- 
ing the  specific  thing,  which  was  the  object  of  the 
action,  and  consequently  the  plaintiff  must  have 
the  value  of  it,  the  judex  could  put  the  plaintiff  to 
his  oath  aa  to  the  value  of  the  thiw ;  but  he 
could  also  fix  a  limit  (taxatio)  which  the  plaintiff 
mast  not  axoeed  in  the  amount  that  he  declared 
upon  oath.  This  is  caUed  jusjunndum  in  litem 
(Dig.  12.  tit  3).  This  oath  is  meraly  evidence  ; 
the  judex  may  still  either  acquit  the  defendant  or 
condemn  him  in  a  less  som  (Dig.  22.  tit  3  ;  Da 
probationibus  et  pnesamptionibusj. 

As  to  the  Juijunndam  Calumniae,  see  Caluk- 
NiA  ;  and  see  Judsx,  Judicium.  [O.  L.] 

JUSSU,  QUOD,  ACTIO,  is  n  Praetorian 
actio  which  a  man  had  against  a  fiuher  or  master 
of  a  slave  (dcmimu%  if  a  filiusfiunilias  or  a  slave 
had  entered  into  any  contnct  at  the  bidding 
(jksm)  of  the  fioher  or  master,  for  the  full  amount 
of  the  matter  in  dispute.  He  who  thus  contneted 
with  a  filiusfismilias  or  a  slave,  was  not  considered 
to  deal  with  them  on  their  own  credit,  but  on  thai 
of  the  fitther  or  master.  This  Actio  is  classed  by 
Gains  with  the  Exercitoria  and  Institoria.  (Oaius, 
iv.  70;  Dig.  15.  tit  4.)  [G.L.] 

JUSTA  FUNERA.    rFi^NSEA,  p.  558,b.] 

JUSTINIANE  US  CODEX.    [Coonz  Jus- 

TINIANXUS.] 

JUSTITIUM,  probably  signified  originally  a 
cessation  of  judicial  business  (Jttria  qman  imUretUio 
qMaedam  et  OMsatio,  OelL  xz.  1),  but  is  always  used 
to  indicate  a  time  in  which  public  busmess  of  every 
kind  waa  suspended.  Thus  the  courts  of  law  and 
the  treasury  wen  shut  up,  no  ambassadon  wen 
received  in  the  senate,  and  no  auctions  took  place 
{jmriedietionem  mtermittit  damdi  aerarivm^  jmiieim 
toUi,  Cic  de  Har.  Reep,  36  ;  pro  Flame,  14,  with 
Wnnder*s  note).  The  JueUtium  was  proclaimed 
(etftbere,  imdioere)  by  the  senate  and  the  magis- 
trates in  times  of  public  alarm  and  danger ;  and 
after  confidence  and  tranquillity  had  been  restored, 
the  Justitium  was  removed  (fwtfttters,  eamer$)  by 
the  same  authorities.  (Li v.  vi  7,  iz.  7,  z.  21  ; 
Pint  SuU,  8,  Mar,  35.)  As  such  times  of  alarm 
an  usually  accompanied  with  general  sorrow,  a 
Justitium  came  in  course  of  time  to  be  ordained  as 
a  mark  of  public  mourning,  and  under  the  empire 
was  onlv  employed  for  this  reason.  Thus  we  find 
it  usually  proclaimed  on  the  death  of  an  emperor 
or  of  a  member  of  the  imperial  family.  It  wns 
observed  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  at  Rome,  and 
during  its  continuance  the  soldien  were  released 
from  their  ordinary  military  duties.  (Tac.  Ann.  i, 
1«,  ii.  82  ;  Suet  Tib.  52,  Cai.  24,  Ckdb.  10.) 

JUVENA'LIA,  or  JUVENA'LES  LUDI 
(^lov€wd?aa  teirtp  riA.  iftayiaKt^fiara)^  were 
scenic  games  instituted  by  Nero  in  a.  d.  59,  in 
commemontion  of  his  shaving  his  beard  for  the 
first  time,  thus  intimating  that  he  had  passed 
from  youth  to  manhood.  He  was  then  in  the 
V  u  4 
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twenty-second  year  of  h»  age.  Thcie  games  were 
not  celebrated'  in  the  circus,  but  in  a  private 
theatre  erected  in  a  pleasnre-gronnd  (nemu$\  and 
consisted  of  every  kind  of  theatrical  performance, 
Greek  and  Roman  plays,  mimetic  pieces,  and  the 
like.  The  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  state, 
old  and  young,  male  and  female,  were  expected  to 
take  part  in  them.  The  emperor  set  the  example 
by  appearing  in  person  on  the  stage  ;  and  Dion 
Cassius  mentions  a  distinguished  Roman  matron, 
upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  who  danced  m  the 
games.  It  was  one  of  the  offences  given  by  Paetus 
Thrasea  that  he  had  not  acquitted  himself  with 
credit  at  this  festival.  (Dion  Cass.  IxL  19  ;  Tac. 
Ann.  xiv.  15,  xv.  33,  xvi.  21.)  Suetonius  (Ner, 
12)  confounds  this  festival  with  the  Quinquennalia, 
which  wan  instituted  in  the  following  year,  a.  d. 
60.  [Quinquennalia.]  The  Juvenalia  con- 
tinued to  be  celebrated  by  subsequent  emperors, 
but  not  on  the  same  occasion.  The  name  was 
given  to  those  games  which  were  exhibited  by  the 
emperors  on  the  )st  of  Januiuy  in  each  year. 
They  no  lono^er  consisted  of  scenic  representations, 
but  of  chariot  races  and  combats  of  wild  beasts. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  14  ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm.  xxiii. 
307,  4*28 ;  Capitol.  Gord.  4 ;  comp.  Lipsius,  ad 
Tac.  Ann,  xiv.  15.) 


K.    Sek  C. 


LA'BARUM.    [SioNA  Militaria.] 

LABRUM.     [Balnbar,  p.  191.] 

LABYRINTHUS  (Xotfupireoj).  This  word 
appears  to  be  of  Greek  origin,  and  not  of  Egyptian 
as  has  generally  been  supposed  ;  it  is  probably  a 
derivative  form  of  \Jifipos,  and  etymologically 
connected  with  XaSpeu.  Accordingly,  the  proper 
definition  of  labyrinth  is  a  large  and  complicated 
subterraneous  cavern  with  numerous  and  intricate 
passages,  similar  to  those  of  a  mine.  (Welcker, 
AeaefiyL  Trilog.  p.  212,  Ac)  Hence  the  caverns 
near  Nauplia  in  Argolis  were  called  hibyrinths. 
( Strabo,  viii.  6 .  p.  369.)  And  this  is  indeed  the 
characteristic  feature  of  all  the  structures  to  which 
the  ancients  apply  the  name  labyrinth,  for  they  are 
always  described'  as  either  entirely  or  partially 
under  ground. 

The  eariicst  and  most  renowned  labjrrinth  was 
that  of  Eg}-pt,  which  lay  beyond  lake  Moeris,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  eity  of  Crocodiles  (Arsinoe), 
in  the  province  now  called  Faioum.  Herodotus 
(ii.  14H)  ascribes  its  construction  to  the  dodecarchs 
(about  050  B.  c),  and  Mela  (I  9)  to  Psammetichus 
alone.  But  other  and  more  probable  accounts  refer 
its  construction  to  a  much  earlier  age.  (Plin.  ILN. 
xxxvi.  13;  Diod.  Sic  i.  61,  89;  Strabo,  xvii. 
p.  81 1.)  This  edifice,  which  in  grandeur  even  ex- 
celled the  pyramids,  is  described  by  Herodotus  and 
Pliny  {11.  cc)  It  had  3000  apartments,  1500 
under  ground,  and  the  same  number  above  it,  and 
the  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  wall.  It  was  di- 
vided into  courts,  each  of  which  was  surrounded 
by  colonnades  of  white  marble.  At  the  time  of 
Diodorus  and  of  Pliny  the  Egyptian  labyrinth  was 
still  extant  Bat  the  ruins  which  modem  travel- 
lers describe  as  relics  of  the  ancient  labyrinth,  as 
well  as  the  place  where  they  saw  them,  do  not 
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agree  with  what  we  know  from  the  best  ancient' 
authorities  respecting  its  architecture  and  its  site. 
(British  Mus.  Epj^tian  AnUq.  toL  L  p.  64,  and 
more  especially  Bunsen,  Aegyptent  SieUe  m  der 
Weltffftch.  vol  ii  p.  324,  &c)  The  pnrpoae  which 
this  labyrinth  was  intended  to  serve,  can  only  be 
matter  of  conjecture.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  writers  that  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
edifice  was  a  symbolical  representation  of  the 
■odiae  and  the  solar  system.  Herodotus,  who  saw 
the  upper  part  of  this  labyrinth,  and  went  through 
it,  was  not  permitted  by  the  keepers  to  enter  the 
snbtemneous  part,  and  he  was  told  by  them  that 
here  were  buried  the  kings  by  whom  the  labyrinth 
had  been  built,  and  the  sacred  crocodiles. 

The  second  labyrinth  mentioned  by  the  ancients 
was  that  of  Crete,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chios- 
sus :  Daedalus  was  said  to  have  built  it  after  the 
model  of  the  Egyptian,  and  at  the  command  of 
king  Minos.  (Plin.  Diod.  IL  ec)  This  labyrinth 
is  said  to  have  been  only  one  hundredth  part  the 
size  of  the  Egyptian,  and  to  have  been  the  habit- 
ation of  the  monster  Minotanrus.  Although  the 
Cretan  labjrrinth  is  very  frequently  mentioned  by 
ancient  authors,  yet  none  of  them  speaks  of  it  as 
an  eyewitness;  and  Diodorus  and  Pliny  expressly 
state  that  not  a  trace  of  it  was  to  be  seen  in  thefr 
days.  These  circumstances,  together  with  the 
impossibility  of  accounting  for  the  objects  which  a 
Cretan  king  could  have  had  in  view  in  raising  such 
a  building,  have  induced  almost  all  modem  writers 
to  deny  altogether  the  existence  of  the  Cretan 
labyrinth.  This  opinion  is  not  only  supported  br 
some  testimonies  of  the  ancients  themselves,  but 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  some  parts  of  the  island 
of  Crete.  The  author  of  the  Etymoloeicum  Magn. 
calls  the  Cretan  labyrinth  **  a  mountam  with  a  ca- 
vern,** and  Eustathius  {ad  Odyn.  xi.  p.  1688) 
calls  it  "a  subterraneous  cavern  ;**  and  similar 
statements  are  made  by  several  other  writers 
quoted  by  Menrsius  (CVeto,  pp.  67  and  69).  Such 
large  caverns  actually  exist  m  some  parts  of  Oete, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Gortys ;  and  it  was  probably  some  snc^ 
cavern  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnossus  that  gavi 
rise  to  the  story  of  a  labyrinth  built  in  the  reign 
of  Minos.  (See  Walpole*s  Trwoelt^  pi  402,  &ci  ; 
Hockh,  Kreta^  i.  p.  66,  Ac,  and  p.  447,  &c) 

A  third  labyrmth,  the  construction  of  which 
belongs  to  a  more  historical  age,  was  that  in  the 
island  of  Lemnos.  It  was  commenced  by  Smilis, 
an  Aeginetan  architect,  and  completed  by  Rhoecns 
and  Diodorus  of  Samos,  about  the  time  of  the  first 
Oympiad.  (Plhi.  L  0.)  It  was  in  its  construction 
similar  to  the  Egyptian,  and  was  only  distinguish- 
ed from  it  by  a  greater  number  of  columns.  Re- 
mains of  it  were  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  this  labyrinth  was  in- 
tended as  a  temple  of  the  Cabeiri,  or  whether  it  had 
any  connection  with  the  art  of  mbiing.  ( Welcicer, 
AesckyL  TriL  I  c.) 

Samos  had  likewise  a  labyrinth,  which  was  built 
by  Theodorus,  the  same  who  assisted  in  building 
that  of  Lemnos  ;  but  no  particulars  are  known. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.) 

Lastly,  we  have  to  mention  a  &bu]ous  edifice  in 
Etruria,  to  which  Pliny  applies  the  name  of  laby- 
rinth. It  is  described  as  being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Clusium,  and  as  the  tomb  of  Lar  Porseno. 
But  no  writer  says  that  he  ever  saw  it,  or  remains 
of  it;  and  Pliny,  who  thought  the  description  which 
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be  fiNmd  of  it  too  finbolona,  did  not  TCBtnre  to  gtre 
it  in  hii  own  wordi,  but  quoted  those  of  Varro, 
who  had  pobably  taken  the  aocoont  firom  the  po- 
pahu-  stones  of  the  Ktmscans  tkemselTSSL  It  was 
•aid  to  have  been  built  partly  rnider  and  partly 
•boTo  ground,  whence  the  name  labyrinth  is  eor* 
xectly  applied  to  it.  But  a  boilding  like  this,  says 
Niebobr  (//tstory  <f  Romtj  vol.  L  p.  ISO.  note 
405),  is  absolotely  impossible,  and  belongs  to  the 
Arabian  Nights.  (Comp.  Abeken,  MHielHa/im^ 
pi  243.)  [L.S.] 

LACERNA  Ouaf96af^  f*wf96n\  a  doak  woni 
by  the  Romans  over  the  toga,  whence  it  is  called 
by  JuTenal  (ix.  28)  **  mimimentom  togae."  It 
differed  from  the  paennla  in  being  an  open  gar- 
ment like  the  Greek  palliom,  and  £utened  on  the 
right  shoolder  by  means  of  a  hackle  {/ibtUa\ 
whereas  the  paennla  was  what  is  called  a  vtttimm' 
imm  damsmm  with  an  opening  for  the  head.  [Pab- 
NULA.]  The  Lacema  appears  to  have  been  com- 
moDly  used  in  the  array  (Veil  Pist  il  70,  80 ; 
Ovid,  fiaat.  u.  746 ;  Prop.  W.  8.  18X  bat  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  was  not  nsoally  worn  in  the  city 
(Cic.  PkUip.  ii.  SO.)  It  soon  afterwards,  however, 
became  qoite  common  at  Rome,  as  we  learn  from 
Soetonios,  who  says  (^m^.  40)  that  Aogustos, 
seeing  one  day  a  great  number  of  citisens  before 
his  tribunal  dressed  in  the  laoema,  which  was 
commonly  of  a  dark  colour  (jmUiiii)^  repeated  with 
indignation  the  line  of  ViigiL 

**  Romanos  rcram  dominos,  gemUmque  dc^/oftmi,** 

and  gave  orders  that  the  Aediles  should  henceforth 
allow  no  one  to  be  in  the  forum  or  circus  in  that 
dress. 

Most  persons  seem  to  haTo  carried  a  laoema  or 
paenub  with  them,  when  they  attended  the  public 
games,  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  or  rain  (Dion 
Cass.  Ivii.  13) ;  and  thus  we  are  told  that  the  cquites 
used  to  stand  up  at  the  entrance  of  Claudius  and 
ky  aside  their  laeemae.   (Suet  Chmd,  6.) 

The  laoema  was  usually,  as  already  remarked, 
of  a  dark  colour  {/iuei  eohret^  Mart.  L  97.  9),  and 
was  frequently  made  of  the  dark  wool  oiF  the 
Baetic  sheep  (BaeHeae  laeemae^  sir.  133).  It  was, 
howerer,  sometimes  dyed  with  the  Tyrian  purple, 
and  with  other  coloum  (Jut.  i.  27 ;  Mart  L  97.) 
Martial  (viiL  10)  speaks  of  hucemae  of  the  former 
kind,  which  cost  as  much  as  10,000  sesterces. 
When  the  emperor  was  expected  at  the  public 
games,  it  was  the  practice  to  wear  white  laeemae 
only.    (Mart  iT.  2,  zlT.  137.) 

Tbe  laoema  was  sometimes  thrown  over  the 
head  for  the  purpose  of  concealment  (Hor.  S<d,  ii 
7.  55) ;  but  a  emadlm»  or  cowl  was  generally  used 
for  that  purpose,  which  appears  to  have  been  fre- 
quently attached  to  the  laoemae,  and  to  hare 
formed  a  part  of  the  dress.  (Mart  xiv.  139, 
132.)     See  Becker,  Galhuj  toI.  iL  p.  95,  &c. 

[CVCVLLVS.] 

LACI'NIAE,  the  anguhv  extremities  of  the 
toga,  one  of  which  was  brought  round  OTor  the  left 
shoulder.  It  was  generally  tucked  into  the  girdle, 
but  sometimes  was  allowed  to  hang  down  loose. 
Plautus  {M^naL  12.  16)  indicates  that  it  occa- 
sionally sored  for  a  pocket-handkerchief  {At  tu 
edspol  tuMS  laeiniam  aiqus  ab$ierffe  tudartm  Hbi)  : 
Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  3)  represents  Scipio  Nasica 
as  wmpping  the  lacmia  of  his  toga  round  his  left 
«nn  for  a  shield  (compare  VrL  Max.  iii  2.  §  17) 
before  he  mshed  qpon  Tib.  Graechus ;  while,  ac* 
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cording  to  Servius  (ad  Tiiy.  AeM»  vii.  612%  the 
Cinctus  Oabinus  was  formed  by  girding  the  toga 
tight  round  the  body  by  one  of  iu  bwiniae  or  loose 
ends.  These  expressions  are  quite  irreconcileable 
with  the  opinion  of  Femrius  and  others,  that  the 
tecinia  was  the  lower  border  or  skirt  of  the  toga, 
while  all  the  passages  adduced  by  them  admit  of 
easy  expknation  according  to  the  above  view. 
The  lacinia  was  nndoubtedly  permitted  by  some 
to  sweep  the  ground,  especially  by  such  as  wore 
their  gwments  loosely.  Thus  Macrobius  (Sai.  il  3) 
remanu  npon  one  of  Cioeroli  witticisms,  **  Jocatus 
in  Csesarem  quia  ita  praecingebatur,  ut  tmhendo 
laeiniam  vdut  mollis  incederet,**  which  corresponds 
with  the  well-known  caution  of  Sulla  addressed 
to  Pompey,  **  Cave  tibi  ilium  puerum  male  prae- 
ctnctum  ;**  and  Suetonius  tells  how  tbe  emperor 
Caius,  being  filled  with  jealousy  on  account  <^  the 
pbuidiu  lavished  on  a  gladiator,  hurried  out  of  the 
theatre  in  such  haste  **  ut  calcata  lacinia  togae 
praeoeps  per  gTMlus  iret**  Moreover,  the  secondary 
and  figurative  meanings  of  the  word,  namely,  a  rag 
(Plin.  /f.  N.  xix.  7),  a  namno  neck  of  iamd  (Id. 
Y.  32),  tks  pokU  0/  a  leaf  (Id.  xv.  SOX  t^  ««- 
enecetuxi  vkkk  haiff  dowm  from  ike  meek  </  a  ehe- 
ffotU  (Id.  Tiii.  50),  &&,  accord  perfectly  with  the 
idea  of  the  angular  etUrimit^  of  a  piece  o/ehtk,  but 
can  scarcely  be  connected  naturally  with  the  notion 
oi  a  border  or  ekirt. 

The  corresponding  Greek  term  was  icpdawtSoir, 
and  perhaps  wrtp^ior  (Pdlux  considers  theso 
synonymous) ;  and  accordingly  Plutarch  (Graeok, 
19)  and  Appian  {B.  C.  i  16)  employ  the  former 
in  narrating  the  stmy  of  Scipio  alluded  to  above, 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  they  de- 
scribe him  as  throwing  rh  Kpdurw^iw  rev  lt»ariov 
over  his  head  instead  of  twisting  it  round  his 
arm.  [W.  R.] 

LACO'NICUM.  [BALNBAB,p.l84,b.  190, b.] 

LACUNAR.    [I>OMua,p.  432,a.] 

LAC  US.    [Pons,  p.  544,  b.] 

LAENA,  the  same  word  with  the  Greek 
XAoiJw,  and  radically  connected  with  Adxni,  laeei^ 
&e. 

1.  It  signifies,  properly,  a  woollen  doak,  the 
cloth  of  which  was  twice  the  ordinary  thickness 
(duantm  togarum  iiular^  Varro,  de  iMtg.  Lot.  v. 
133,  ed.  Miiller),  and  therefore  termed  dttplea 
(Festus,  f.  «.  Laeaa;  Serr.  ad  Virg.  Jen.  iv. 
262),  shaggy  upon  both  sides  (Scbol  ad  Jtm,  iii. 
283),  worn  over  the  iMillium  or  the  toga  for  the 
sake  of  warmth.  (Mart  xir.  136.)  Hence  per- 
sons carried  a  laena  with  them  when  they  went 
out  to  supper  (Mart  Tiii  59) ;  and  the  rich  man  in 
Juvenal,  who  walks  home  at  night  escorted  by  a 
train  of  sUves  and  lighted  on  bis  way  by  flam- 
beaux, is  wrapped  in  a  scarlet  laena.  (Jav.  iii. 
283.) 

2.  A  robe  of  state,  forming,  it  is  said,  in  ancient 
times,  part  of  the  kingly  dress.   (Plut  Nmn,  7.) 

3.  The  fiamines  offered  sacrifice  in  a  laena 
which  was  fiutened  round  the  throat  by  a  clnsp, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  dialis  was  woven  by  the 
hands  of  the  flaminica.  (Serv.  ad  Vtrg.  Aen,  iv. 
262 ;  Cic  ilnrf.  57.) 

4.  In  later  times  the  laena  seems,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  have  been  worn  as  a  substitute  for  the 
toga.  Thus  the  courtly  bard  in  Pcrsius  (i.  32)  is 
introduced  reciting  his  fiuhionable  lays  with  a 
violet-coloured  laena  over  his  shoulders;  and  we 
gather  from  Juvenal  (t.  130,  vii.  73)  that  it  mm 
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an  ordinary  article  of  dreas  among  the  poorer 
cloatet.    ( Becker,  Gallut^  toI.  il  p.  99.) 

6.  Nonius  definea  it  to  be  **  TaaUmentmn 
militare  quod  sapra  omnia  yestimenta  fomitiir,^ 
bat  qootea  no  anthority  except  Virg.  Am,  ir. 
262.  [W.  R.] 

LAGE'NA.    [ViNUM.] 

LAMPADAllCHIA.    [Lampadbphoria.] 

LAMPADEPHO'RIA  {kaiarahrt>ofia),  torch- 
hearinff  (aa  Herodotoa  calli  it),  or  Ao^vaftftpo^o, 
fortA-nie*  (as  some  lexicographen),  also  Aa^vw- 
tovxof  Ayifor,  and  often  simply  Katnrds,  was  a 
game  eororaon  no  doabt  thron^hoat  Greece ;  for 
thoagh  all  we  know  concerning  it  belongs  to 
Athens,  yet  we  hear  of  it  at  Cormth,  Pergamna, 
and  Zerinthns  (BSckh,  PtM  Earn,  of  Aikau,  pw 
463,  2nd  ed. ;  Mttller,  Mimerv.  Polia$,  p.  5)  ;  and 
a  coin  in  Mionnet,  with  a  \afA-rds  on  it,  which  is 
copied  below,  bears  the  legend  *Afi^nreXirwr. 

At  Athens  we  know  of  five  celebrations  of  this 
game:  one  to  Prometheus  at  the  Pnmetheia 
(Scbol.  ad  Arittopk.  Ram,  131  ;  Ister.  op.  Harpoer, 
s.  e.)  ;  a  second  to  Athena  at  the  Panathenaea  * 
(Herod.  tL  105,  and  //.  oe.)  ;  a  third  to  Hephaestos 
at  the  Hephaesteiaf  (Herod.  Tiii.  9,  and  U,  ec.)  ;  a 
fourth  to  Pan  (Herod.  ▼.  lOS) ;  a  fifth  to  the  Thra- 
cian  Artemis  or  Bendis.  (Plat  tU  Rtp,  p.  328,  a.) 
The  three  former  are  of  wiknown  antiquity ;  the 
fourth  was  introduced  soon  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
xathon  ;  the  last  in  the  time  of  Socrates. 

The  race  was  usually  run  on  foot,  horses  being 
first  used  in  the  time  of  Socrates  (Plat  /.  c)  ; 
sometimes  also  at  night  (Interp.  vetus  €ui  LmcrtL 
ii.  77.  an.  Wakef.)  The  preparation  for  it  was  a 
principal  branch  of  the  yvfiportoffxi^h  >o  much  so 
mdeed  in  later  times,  that  Xc^cvodopx^  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  much  equivalent  to  the  7v/«muri- 
apxM.  (Aristot  Pol,  v.  8.  20.)  The  gymnasiarch 
had  to  provide  the  Xofirds^  which  was  a  candle- 
stick with  a  kind  of  shield  set  at  the  bottom  of 
the  socket,  so  as  to  shelter  the  flame  of  the  candle ; 
as  is  seen  in  the  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
coin  in  Mionnet  (pL  49. 
6.)  He  had  also  to  pro- 
vide for  the  training  of  the 
runners,  which  was  of  no 
slight  consequence,  for  the 
race  was  evidently  a  se- 
vere one  (compare  Aris- 
toph.  Vetp.  1203,  Ran. 
1085),  with  other  ex- 
penses, which  on  the  whole 
were  very  heavy,  so  that 
Isaeus  {de  PhilocL  Haeroi,  p.  62.  20)  classes 
this  office  with  the  xo^nf^fia.  and  rpiiypopx^'*  <^d 
reckons  that  it  had  cost  him  12  minae.  The  dis- 
charge of  this  office  was  called  yviumiriapx*^ 
XoftirciSt  (Isaeus,  /.  c),  or  ip  reus  Xofirdo'i  yvfu^a- 
ffiapx^i^^  (Xen.  (is  Voetig.  iv.  52).  The  victo- 
rious gymnasiarch  presented  his  Xofurds  as  a  votive 
offering  (&m£^/ua,  Bdckh,  Imcr.  No.  243,  250). 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  XofjanUhf^opla,  there 
are  some  things  difficult  to  understand.  The  case 
stands  thus.  We  have  two  accounts,  which  seem 
contradictoiy. — First,  it  is  represented  as  a  course, 
in  which  a  Kafnrds  was  carried  from  one  point  to 

*  Probably  the  greater  Panathenaea.  (Bockh, 
nU  n^.) 

f  The  ceremony  at  the  Apatnim  was  different 
{Apaturu.] 
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another  by  a  chain  of  ramefa,  each  of  mham 
formed  a  sncceasive  link.  The  first,  afier  ivnaii^ 
a  certain  distance,  handed  it  to  the  second,  the 
second  in  like  manner  to  the  third,  and  sa  on,  tiQ 
it  reached  the  point  proposed.  Hence  the  gasne  is 
used  by  Herodotus  (viii.  98)  aa  a  eompnhsan 
whereby  to  illustiate  the  Persian  kyyaftfiom,  by 
Plato  {Lep.  p.  776,  b.)  as  a  living  image  ef  suc- 
cessive generations  of  max,  as  also  in  tfaa  weQ. 
known  line  of  Lucretius  (ii  77.) 

"  £t  quasi  cnrsores  vitai  lampada  tradimt^ 

(Compare  also  Auctor,  ad  Heremm.  iv.  46.)  And 
it  is  said  that  the  art  consisted  in  the  sevml  nia- 
ners  carrying  the  torch  nnextinguiahed  thivogh 
their  respective  distances,  those  who  let  it  go  oat 
losing  all  share  of  honour.  Now,  if  this  were  all, 
soch  explanation  might  content  ns.  Bat,  secondly, 
we  are  pfaualr  told  that  it  was  an  &7<(r,  the  ran- 
nen  are  said  kfuXXng^m  (Plat  Rep,  I.  e.) ;  same  are 
said  to  have  won  (rutSy  XofiwdZt,  Andoc.  ta  AJeA. 
ad  Jin,;  compare  Bddch,  Inee.  No.  243,  244) ;  the 
Schol.  on  Aristoph.  Ran.  (L  e.)  talks  a£  re^ 
firrdrevt  rp^orras,  which  shows  that  it  most  have 
been  a  race  between  a  number  of  persons ;  the 


Schol  on  the  same  pUv  (v.  133)  speaks  of  • 
ro^f  9pefjk4oSj  roifs  rpixo^mst  which  shows  that  a 
number  must  have  started  at  onee. 

This  seeond  account  implies  competition.  Bat 
in  a  chain  of  runners,  each  of  whom  handed  the 
torch  to  the  next  man  saooesssWjr,  where  could  the 
competition  be?  One  runner  might  be  said  to 
lorn —  he  who  let  the  torch  out ;  but  who  could  be 
said  to  winf 

We  offer  the  following  hypothesis  in  answer  to 
this  question.  Suppose  that  there  were  eeceral 
eftoMs  of  runners,  each  of  which  had  to  carry  the 
torch  the  given  distance.  Then  both  conditions 
would  be  mlfiUed.  The  torch  would  be  handed 
along  each  chain,  —  which  would  answer  to  the 
first  condition  of  sacesmte  delivery.  That  chain 
in  which  it  travelled  most  quickly  and  soonest 
reached  its  destination  would  be  the  winner,— 
which  would  answer  to  the  second  condition,  it 
being  a  race  between  competitors. 

In  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis  we  observe 
as  follows :  —  The  inscription  m  B5ckh,  No.  245, 
consisto  of  the  foUowing  lines :  — 

AoftstlSa  yeuc^o-ar  <rbr  f^rfiiotf  riiv  T  iur4&tiica 
Evrvx^^f  reus  itf  ZlrrvxOlovs  *A0funttis, 

This  Eut^chides  was  no  doubt  the  gymnasiarch 
who  won  with  the  Ifn^  he  had  tiained,  just  as 
Andoddes  (L  c)  talks  of  his  mpuaiicivak  Xofiw^ 
as  g3nnnasiarch ;  so  too  Inscr.  No.  250  records  a 
like  victory  of  the  tribe  Ceoropis.*  Now  we  know 
that  the  gymnasiarchs  were  chosen  one  from  each 
tribe.  If  then  each  furnished  a  chain  of  Xoformht^ 
pot^  there  would  have  been  ten  (in  later  times  twelve) 
chains  of  runners.  Perhaps,  however,  the  gym- 
nasiarchs were  not  all  called  on  to  perform  this  ser- 
vice, but  each  once  only  in  the  year,  which  would 
allow  us  for  each  of  the  three  greater  celebrations 


*  No.  244  gives  a  list  of  o^  wtuefioairrts  v^y 
Ao^wdSo,  the  wmnert  m  ike  lorrA-mos,  fourteen  in 
number.  Who  were  these  ?  If  the  several  links 
of  the  winning  chain,  it  is  rather  against  analogy 
that  they  should  be  named.  No  one  ever  beswd 
the  names  of  a  chorus ;  yet  they  can  hardly  be 
fowteen  wiming  gymnaskuxhs. 
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(the  Pramctheia,  PanathensM,  and  H«phMttcia) 
tliree  <»r  fbar  chains  of  eompetiton. 

The  jiaiM  of  ranning  was,  in  these  great  celehm- 
tiona,  from  the  altar  of  the  Three  Oods  (Prome- 
theoa,  Athena,  and  HephaettM)  in  the  outer 
Cetnroeieoa  to  the  Acropolis,  a  distance  of  near  half 
a  mile.  (Pausan.  L  30.  §  2 ;  SchoL  arf /?«l  1085.) 
That  in  honour  of  Bendis  was  run  in  the  Peineeos. 
(PlaL^e.) 

The  origm  of  these  games  must  he  toaghtt  we 
think,  in  the  worship  of  the  Titan  Prometheui. 
The  action  of  earrymg  an  nnextingnished  light 
from  the  Orsmeicos  to  the  Acropolis  is  a  lively 
symbol  of  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  Titan  npon 
man,  when  he  bore  fire  from  the  habiutions  of 
the  gods,  and  bestowed  it  npon  man. 

i9  tuiXt^  vi^»nKu    (Uesiod.  Tleo^.  56G.  Gaisf.) 

Bot  the  gratitode  to  the  giver  of  fire  toon  passed 
to  the  Olympian  gods  who  presided  over  iu  use, 
—  Hephaestos,  who  tanght  men  to  apply  it  to  the 
netting  and  moulding  of  metal,  and  Athena,  who 
carried  it  throngh  the  whole  circle  of  nsefol  and 
omameatal  arta.  To  these  three  gods,  then,  were 
these  games  at  first  devoted,  as  the  patrons  of  fire. 
And  looking  to  the  place  it  was  nm  in  — the 
Ceiameicas  or  Potten'  qmuter—  we  are  mnch  in- 
dined  to  adopt  Welcker*s  soggestien  {A^tek/ueke 
TrUoffm,  p.  121),  vii.  that  it  was  the  mtptifMtt  or 
petten  who  instituted  the  Aa/cira3if^opia.  Athena 
(as  we  lean  from  the  Kc^t)  was  their  patron 
goddess  ;  and  who  more  than  they  woohl  have 
ivason  to  be  thankful  for  the  gift  and  use  of  fire  ? 
Pottery  would  be  one  of  the  firrt  modes  in  which 
it  would  be  made  serviceable  in  promoting  the  arte 
of  life.  In  later  times  the  same  honour  was  paid  to 
all  gods  who  were  in  any  way  eeonected  with  fire, 
as  to  Pta,  to  whom  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept  np  in 
his  grotto  under  the  Acropolis,  and  who  was  in 
this  capacity  called  by  the  Greeks  Phanetea,  by 
the  Romans  Laeidus ;  so  also  to  Artemis,  called 
by  Sophocles  'A^wpor,  and  worshipped  as  the 
moon.  (Creuaer,  ^^^mSoHqmt^  vol  iL  pp.  752,  754, 
French  trsnsL)  At  first,  however^  it  teems  to 
have  been  a  symbolic  representation  in  honour  of 
the  gods  who  gave  and  tanght  men  the  use  of 
material  momUimp  fire  (»drTtxiw»v^  JiW^icoXot 
T4xrris,  as  Aeschylus  calls  it,  Pnm.  7.  HO), 
though  this  special  lignification  was  lost  sight  of 
in  hiter  times.  Other  writers,  in  their  anxiety  to 
get  a  coBUBsn  signification  for  all  the  times  and 
modes  of  the  Xa/tMotfifopia^  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  all  who  were  honoured  by  it  were  con> 
nected  with  the  heavenly  bodies,  Aiyivpol  hnmrral^ 
(so  Creuxer,  L  e.  ;  Mliller,  Mimerva  Poiia*^  p.  5)  ; 
oihen  that  it  always  had  an  inner  signification, 
alluding  to  the  inward  fire  by  which  Prometheus 
pat  life  into  man  (so  Brtfnsted,  Voyageg,  vol  iL 
pu  286,  note  2).  But  Ais  legend  of  Prometheus 
was  a  later  interpretation  of  the  earlier  one,  as  mar 
be  seen  by  comparing  Plat./Vv*y.  p.  321,  d,  with 
Hesiod.  71«y.  561 ,  &c  [H.  O.  L.] 

LAMP  AS.    [Lampadbprokla.] 

LANA'RIUS.     [PiLBua.] 

LA'NCEA.     [HAffTA,  p.  588  a.] 

LANIFI'CIUM.    [TiLA.] 

LANISTA.     [Glidiatorks.] 

LANTERNA.    [Latbbna.] 

LANX,  dan.  LANCULA,  a  hvge  dish,  made 
oimittT  or  sonw  other  Bietal,  and  sometimes  em- 
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bossed,  used  at  iplendid  entertainmenta  to  hold 
meat  or  fivit  (Cic.  ad  Att.  rl  \  ;  Hor.  Sat.  il  2. 
4,  iL  4.  41  ;  Ovid,  d*  P<mto^  iil  5-  20  ;  Petron. 
31)  ;  and  consequently  at  sacrifices  (Virg.  Gcory, 
ii.  194,  3.94,  Atn,  viil  284,  zil  215  ;  Ovid.  </s 
Pomto^  iv.  8.  40)  and  funeml  banquets  (Propen. 
ii.  13.  23).  The  lilver  diihes,  used  by  the  Ro- 
mani  at  their  Bmnd  dinners,  were  of  a  vast  size, 
•o  that  a  boar,  for  example,  might  be  brouffht  whole 
to  table.  (Hor.  L  c.)  They  often  weif^ed  from 
100  to  500  pounds.    (Plin.  H.  A',  xzxiii.  52.) 

The  hahnet  (Libra  5t/<uu',  Mart  Cap^  it.  180) 
was  10  called,  because  it  had  two  metallic  dishes. 
(Cic.  Acad.  iv.  12,  Ttm.  v.  17  ;  Virg.  Aem.  xii. 
725  ;  Pers.  iv.  I0.>  [J.  Y.] 

LA'PHRIA  (Ad^(a),  an  annual  festival,  cele- 
brated at  Potrae  in  Achaia,  in  honour  of  Artemis, 
sumamed  Laphria.  The  peculiar  manner  in  which 
it  was  solemnised  during  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire  (for  the  worship  of  Artemis  Laphria  was 
not  introduced  at  PatnM?  till  the  time  of  Augustus), 
is  described  by  Pausanias  (viti.  18.  §  7).  On  tho 
approach  of  the  festival  the  Patraeans  placed  in  a 
circle,  around  the  altar  of  the  goddess,  huge  pieces 
of  green  wood,  each  being  sixteen  yards  in  length ; 
within  the  altar  they  placed  dry  wood.  They  then 
formed  an  approach  to  the  altar  in  the  shape  of 
steps,  which  were  slightly  covered  with  earth. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  festival  a  most  magnifi- 
cent  procession  went  to  the  temple  of  Artemis,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  there  followed  a  maiden  who  had 
to  perform  the  functions  of  priestess  on  the  occn- 
sion,  and  who  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  stags. 
On  the  second  day  the  goddess  was  honoured  with 
numerous  sacrifices,  offered  by  the  state  as  well  as 
by  private  individnali^  These  sacrifices  consisted 
of  eatable  birds,  boars,  stags,  goats,  somethnes  of 
the  cubs  of  wolves  and  bears,  and  sometimes  of  the 
old  animals  themselves.  All  these  animals  wero 
thrown  upon  the  altar  alive  at  the  moment  when 
the  dry  wood  was  set  on  fire.  Pausanias  says  that 
he  often  saw  a  bear,  or  some  other  of  the  animals, 
when  seized  by  the  flames,  leap  6t>m  the  altar  and 
escape  across  the  barricade  of  green  wood.  Those 
persons  who  had  thrown  them  upon  the  altar, 
cauffht  the  devoted  victims  again,  and  threw  them 
back  into  the  flames.  The  Patraeans  did  not  re- 
member that  a  person  had  ever  been  injured  by 
any  of  the  animals  on  this  occasion.  (Comp.  Pans, 
iv.  31.  §  6 ;  SchoL  ad  Emrip.  Orett,  1087.)  [L.  S.] 
LAPICIPINAE.  [LAirruMiAR.] 
LAPIS  MILLIAOIIUS.  [Milliabivm.} 
LAPIS  SFECULAOITS.  [DoMva,  p.  432a.] 
LA'QUEAK  [DoMua,  p.  482,  a.1 
LA'QUEUS,  a  rope,  was  used  to  signify  the 
punishment  of  death  by  strangling.  This  mode  of 
execution  was  never  paformr d  in  public,  but  only 
in  prison  and  generally  in  the  TuHianum.  Hence 
we  find  the  words  earcer  and  taqm-w  frequently 
joined  toffether  (seee.^.  Tac.  i4ffii.  iiL  50).  Per- 
sons convicted  of  treason  were  most  frequently  put  to 
death  by  strangling,  as  for  instance  the  Catilinarian 
conspifators  {laqueo  ffulam  firegerey  Sail.  Cat.  55). 
This  punishment  was  frequently  inflicted  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  (Tac  Atm.  v.  9,  vi.  89,  40 ; 
Suet.  TSb,  61),  but  was  abolished  soon  af^rwards 
(Tac.  Arm.  xiv.  48). 

LAQU  EATO'RES.  [Oladiatores,  p.  575, 
b.] 

LARA'RIUM  was  a  place  in  the  inner  part  of 
a  Roman  house,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Larear 
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•nd  in  which  their  imaget  were  kept  and  wor- 
shipped. It  seems  to  have  been  cuBtoroary  for  re- 
ligions Romans  in  the  morning,  immediately  after 
they  rose,  to  perform  their  prayers  in  the  larariom. 
This  custom  is  said  at  least  to  haTe  been  observed 
by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  (Lamprid.  A  I. 
Sev.  29,  31),  who  had  among  the  statues  of  his 
Lares  those  of  Christ,  Abraham,  Orpheus,  and 
Alexander  the  Great  This  emperor  had  a  second 
lararium,  from  which  the  first  is  distinguished  by 
the  epithet  mctfus^  and  the  images  of  his  second  or 
lesser  lararium  were  representations  of  great  and 
distinguished  men,  among  whom  are  mentioned 
Virgi^  Cicero,  and  Achilles.  That  these  images 
were  sometimes  of  gold,  is  stated  by  Suetonius 
(  Vitell.  2).  We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  have  more  than  one  lararium  in  a  house, 
or  whether  the  case  of  Alexander  Severus  is  merely 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  exception.  [L.S.] 

LARENTA'LIA,  sometimes  written  LA  REN- 
TIN  A'LI  A  and  LAURENTA'LIA,  was  a  Ro- 
man festival  in  honour  of  Acca  Larentio,  the  wife 
of  Faustulns  and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus. 
It  was  celebrated  in  December  on  the  10th  before 
the  Calends  of  January.  (Festus,  s.  r. ;  Macrob.  i. 
10  ;  Ovid,  Fcui.  iiu  57.)  The  sacrifice  in  this 
festival  was  performed  in  the  Velabrum  at  the 
place  which  led  into  the  Nova  Via,  which  was 
outside  of  the  old  city  not  far  from  the  porta 
Roroanula.  At  this  place  Acca  was  said  to  have 
been  buried.  (Macrob.  L  c,  ;  Varr.  de  Ling.  Lot. 
Y.  23, 24.)  This  festival  appears  not  to  have  been 
confined  to  Acca  Larentia,  but  to  have  been  sacred 
to  all  the  Lares.  (Hartung,  Z>u!  Religion  derRdmer, 
vol.  iL  p.  146.) 

LARES.  See  Did,  cf  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biography 
and  Mythclogjf. 

LARGITIO.  [Ambitus  ;  Frumbntariab 
Lkgrs.] 

LARNACES  {XdpvoK^s),    [Funur,  p.  555,  b.] 

LATER,  dim.  LATERCULUS  {wXiyBos,  dim. 
wAiyOtf,  vAiW^tov,)  a  brick.  Besides  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  other  ancient  nations  employed  brick 
for  building  to  a  great  extent,  especially  the  Baby- 
lonians (Herod.  179 ;  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4.  §§  7,  U  ; 
Nahum,  iii.  14)  and  F^-ptians.  In  the  latter 
country  a  painting  on  the  i\alls  of  a  tomb  at  Thebes 
(Wilkinson's  Mannen  and  Customs^  vol  ii.  p.  99) 
exhibits  skves,  in  one  part  employed  in  procuring 
water,  in  mixing,  tempering,  and  carrying  the  clay, 
or  in  turning  the  bricks  out  of  the  mould  [Forma], 
and  arranging  them  in  order  on  the  ground  to  be 
dried  by  the  sun,  and  in  another  part  carrying  the 
dried  bricks  by  means  of  the  yoke  [Asilla].  In 
the  annexed  woodcut  we  see  a  man  with  three 
bricks  suspended  from  each  end  of  the  yoke,  and 
beside  him  another  who  returns  from  having  de- 
posited his  load. 

These  figures  are  selected  firom  the  above-men- 
tioned painting,  being  in  fact  original  portraits  of 
two  *AiyOimot  w\iv$o<p6poij  girt  with  linen  round 
the  loins  in  exact  accordance  with  the  description 
given  of  them  by  Aristophanes,  who  at  the  same 
time  alludes  to  lUl  the  operations  in  the  process  of 
brick-makiug  (wKivBoroita^  Schol.  in  Find.  01.  v. 
20),  which  are  exhibited  in  the  Theban  painting. 
{Ares,  1132—1152  ;  Schol.  ad  loc.) 

The  Romans  distinguished  between  those  bricks 
which  were  merely  dried  by  the  sun  and  air  (la- 
Urea  crudi,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  48  ;  Varro,  de  Re 
Rusl,  i.  14  )  CoL  (/e  Re  Rust.  ix.  1 ;  ir\iV0os  wfihy 


Paus.  viiL  8.  §  5),  and  those  which  were  burnt  in 
the  kiln  (oocti  or  ooctiies;  Awrof,  Xen.  Amab.  ii  •*- 
§  12  ;  Herod.  L  c).  They  preferred  for  the  par- 
pose  clay  which  was  either  whitish  or  decidedljr 
red.  They  considered  spring  the  best  time  ftn* 
brick-making,  and  kept  the  bricks  two  years  before 
they  were  used.  (Pallad.  de  RusL  vL  12).  They 
made  them  principally  of  three  shapes ;  the  Z^- 
dioHy  which  was  a  foot  broad,  1^  feet  long ;  the 
teiradoron^  which  was  four  palms  square,  i.  e. 
1  foot ;  and  the  peniadoron^  which  was  five  palms 
square.  They  used  them  smaller  in  private  than 
in  public  edifices.  Of  this  an  example  is  pre- 
sented in  the  great  building  at  Treves,  called  the 
palace  of  Constantine,  which  is  built  of  *^  burnt 
bricks,  each  of  a  square  form,  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick.**  ( Wyt- 
tenbach's  Guide  to  the  Roman  Antiquities  of  Treves^ 
p.  42.)  These  bricks  therefore  were  the  pentadora 
of  Vitmvius  and  Pliny.  At  certain  places  the 
bricks  were  made  so  porous  as  to  float  in  water  ; 
and  these  were  probably  used  in  the  constructicm 
of  arches,  in  which  their  lightness  would  be  a  great 
advantage.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  49  ;  Vitruv.  ii  3.) 
It  was  usual  to  mix  straw  with  the  clay.  (Vitruv. 
L  c  ;  PaUad.  de  Re  Rust,  vi  12  ;  Exod.  v.  7.)  In 
building  a  brick  wall,  at  least  crmdo  latere^  i.  e. 
with  unbumt  bricks,  the  interstices  were  filled 
with  day  or  mud  (/m/o,  CoL  L  e.\  but  the  bricks 
were  also  sometimes  cemented  with  mortar. 
(Wyttenbach,  p.  65,  66.)  For  an  account  of  the 
mode  of  arranging  the  bricks,  see  Murus.  The 
Babylonians  used  asphaltum  as  the  cement.  (Herod. 
/.  €.)  Pliny  (vii.  57)  calls  the  brickfield  kUerana, 
and  to  make  bricks  latere»  dueere^  corresponding 
to  the  Greek  'kXIvBovs  ihK9i¥  or  fpvttp,  (Herod,  i 
179,  ii.  136.) 

The  Greeks  considered  perpendicular  brick  walls 
more  durable  than  stone,  and  introduced  them  in 
their  greatest  public  edifices.  Brick  was  so  com- 
mon at  Rome  as  to  give  occasion  to  the  remark  of 
the  emperor  Augustus  in  reference  to  his  improve- 
ments, that,  having  found  it  brick  (lateritiam\  he 
had  left  it  marble.  (Sueton.  Aug.  29.)  The  Baby- 
lonian bricks  are  commonly  found  inscribed  with 
the  characters  called  from  their  appearance  arrow- 
headed  or  cuneiform.  It  is  probable  that  these  m- 
scriptions  recorded  the  time  and  place  where  the 
bricks  were  made.  The  same  practice  was  enjoined 
by  law  upon  the  Roman  brickmakers.  Each  had 
his  mark,  such  as  the  figure  of  a  god,  a  plant,  or 
an  animal,  encircled  by  his  own  name,  often  with 
the  name  of  the  place,  of  the  consulate,  or  of  the 
owner  of  the  kiln  or  tlie  brickfield.      (Seroux: 


LATERNA. 
d^Aginconrt,  /?«e.  d»  FroffmenB,  pp.  83 — 88.)  It 
lias  been  obseired  bj  several  «ntiqnariei,  that  these 
imprints  upon  brkks  might  throw  considerable 
lignt  upon  the  history  and  ancient  geography  of 
the  places  where  they  are  found.  Mr.  P.  E. 
"Wiener  has  accotdinglj  traced  the  22nd  legion 
through  a  great  part  of  Germany  by  the  bncks 
which  bear  iu  name.  {De  Ltg.  Bom,  vie,  tee^ 
Darmstadt^  1830,  p.  106—137.)  In  Britain  many 
Roman  bricks  hare  been  found  in  the  country  of 
the  Silures,  especially  at  Caer-leon,  with  the  in- 
Bcription  LEO.  II.  AVO.  stamped  upon  them. 
{Anhaeologia^  r.  p.  35.)  The  bricks,  frequently 
discoTered  at  York,  attest  the  presence  there  of  the 
6th  and  9th  legions.  (WeUbeloved*k  Ebmraemm^ 
PPL  13,  34,  118). 

The  term  lateraUut  was  applied  to  rarious  pro- 
ductions of  the  shape  of  bricks,  such  as  pastry  or 
confectionery  (Phiut  Poem,  13.  115;  Cato,  de 
Re  RiuL  109)  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  ingou  of 
gold  and  silyer  are  called  lateree,  (Plin.  //.  A^. 
xxxiiil7.)  [J.Y.] 

LATERNA  or  LANTERN  A  (I»i^f,Aristoph. 
Par,  841  ;  Pherecrates,  p.  26.  ed.  Runkel ;  Xv- 
Xrovxos^  Phrynichos,  Edog.  p.  59  ;  in  later 
Oreek,  ^oi^t,  Athen.  zr.  58 ;  Philoz.  Glou.),  a 
lantern.  Two  bronie  lanterns,  constructed  with 
nicety  and  skill,  hare  been  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  One  of  them  is  re- 
presented in  the  annexed  woodcut  lu  form  is 
cylindricaL  At  the  bottom  is  a  circular  plate  of 
metal,  resting  on  three  balls.  Within  is  a  bronxe 
lamp  attach^l  to  the  centre  of  the  base  and  pro- 
vided with  an  extinguisher,  shown  on  the  right 
band  of  the  lantern.  The  plates  of  translucent 
bom,  forming  the  sides,  probably  had  no  aperture  ; 
but  the  hemispherical  cover  may  be  raised  so  as  to 
admit  the  hand  and  to  serre  instead  of  a  door,  and 
it  is  also  perforated  with  holes  through  which  the 
amoke  might  escape.  To  the  two  upright  pillars 
supporting  the  frunc-work,  a  front  view  of  one  of 
which  is  shown  on  the  left  hand  of  the  lantern, 
chains  are  attached  for  carrying  the  lantern  by 
I  of  the  handle  at  the  top. 
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We  learn  from  MartiaVs  epigrams  (xiv.  61,  62) 
that  bladder  was  used  for  lanterns  as  well  as  horn. 
Some  centuries  later  glass  was  also  substituted. 
(Isid.  Orig,  xx.  10.)  The  most  transparent  horn 
lanterns  were  brought  from  Carthage.  (Plaut  Aul. 
iii.  6.  30.)  When  the  lantern  was  required  for 
use,  the  lamp  was  lighted  and  placed  within  it 


(Pherecrates,  p.  21.)  It  was  carried  by  a  slav« 
{VUluX.  AmfJiiir.  PnU.  149,  i.  1.  185  ;  Vol.  Max. 
vlH,  §  1 ),  who  was  called  the  laiermanus.  (Cic. 
mPu.9.)  [J.Y.J 

LATICLA'VII.  [Clavi's.] 
LATl'NAE  FE'RIAR.  [Fxrias.] 
LATl'NITAS,  LA'TIUM,  JUS  LA'TII  (rh 
KaXovfi4vo¥  Aarctby,  Strab.  p.  186,  Casaub. ;  Aorlov 
ddcoior,  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  26.)  All  these  expressions 
are  used  after  the  Social  war  to  signify  a  certain 
sutus  intermediate  between  that  of  Cives  and 
PeregrinL  The  word  **  Latinitas**  occurs  in  Cicero 
(ad  Ait.  xiv.  12),  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  La- 
tinitas being  given  to  the  Siculi  after  Caesar^ 
death.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Julia  de 
Civitate,  Latini  were  the  citicens  of  the  old  towns 
of  the  Latin  nation,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  municipia:  it 
also  comprehended  the  coloniae  Latinae.  Then 
were  before  the  Lex  Julia  only  two  classes,  Cives 
and  Peregrini ;  and  Percgrini  comprehended  the 
Latini,  Socii,  and  the  Pro\  inciales,  or  the  free  sub- 
jects of  the  Romans  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy. 
About  the  year  B.C.  89,  a  Lex  Pompeia  gave  the 
Jus  Latii  to  all  the  Transpadani,  and  the  privilege 
of  obtaining  the  Roman  ci vitas  by  having  filled  a 
magistratus  in  their  own  cities.  To  denote  the 
status  of  these  Transpadani,  the  word  Latinitas 
was  used,  which  since  the  passing  of  the  IjCX  Julia 
had  lost  its  proper  signification  ;  and  this  was  the 
origin  of  that  Latinitas  which  thenceforth  existed 
to  the  time  of  Justinian.  This  new  Latinitas  or 
Jus  Latii  was  given  to  whole  towns  and  countries ; 
as  for  instance  by  Vespasian  to  the  whole  of  Spain 
(Plin.  iiitt.  Sat,  iil  4);  and  to  certain  Alpine 
tribes  {Lotto  donatio  Id.  ill  20).  Hadrianus  gave 
the  Latinm  (Latium  dedit)  to  many  cities.  (Spart 
IIadriam.2\\ 

This  new  Latinitas  was  given  not  only  to  towns 
already  existing,  but  to  towns  which  were  founded 
subsequently  to  the  Lex  Pompeia,  as  Latinae  Co- 
loniae ;  for  instance  Novnm-Comum,  which  was 
founded  b.  a  59  by  Caesar.  (Appian,  B,  C,  ii, 
26.)  Several  Latin  towns  of  this  class  are  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  especially  in  Spain. 

Thou«rh  the  origin  of  this  Latinitas,  which  makes 
so  prominent  a  figure  in  the  Roman  jurists,  is  cer- 
tain, it  is  not  certain  wherein  it  differed  from  that 
Latinitas  which  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Latini 
before  the  passing  of  the  Julia  Lex.  It  is  however 
clear  that  all  the  old  Latini  had  not  the  same 
rights,  with  respect  to  Rome  ;  and  that  they  could 
acquire  the  civitas  on  easier  tenns  than  those  b^ 
which  the  new  Latinitas  was  acquired.  (Li v.  xlu 
12.)  Accordingly  the  rights  of  the  old  Latini 
might  be  expressed  by  the  term  Majus  Latium, 
and  those  of  the  new  Latini  by  the  term  Minus 
Latium,  according  to  Niebuhr^s  ingenious  emenda- 
tion of  Oaius  (l  96).  The  Majus  Latium  might 
be  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Latinm  An- 
tiquum and  Vetus  of  Pliny  (iv.  22)  ;  for  Pliny,  in 
describing  the  towns  of  Spain,  always  describes 
the  proper  colonies  as  consisting  "  Civium  Roma- 
norum,**  while  he  describes  other  towns  as  consist- 
ing sometimes  ^Latinorum"  simply,  and  sometimes 
**  Latinorum  veterum,"  or  as  consisting  of  oppidani 
"Latii  veteris  ;**  from  which  an  opposition  be- 
tween Latini  Veteres  and  Latini  simply  might  be 
inferred.  But  a  careful  examination  of  Pliny 
rather  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  his  Latini  Ve- 
teres and  Latini  are  the  jame,  and  that  by  tbes' 
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tenns  he  merely  designates  the  Latint  Coloniarii 
hereafter  mentioned.  The  emendation  of  Niebuhr 
h  therefore  not  supported  by  these  passages  of 
Pliny,  and  though  ingenious,  it  onght  perhaps  to 
be  rejected  ;  not  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  Mad- 
vig,  which  Savigny  has  answered,  but  because  it 
docs  not  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the  whole 
context  of  Gains. 

The  new  Latini  hnd  not  the  conoubinm  ;  and  it 
is  a  doubtful  question  whether  the  old  Latini  had 
it.     The  new  Latini  had  the  oommeicium. 

This  new  Latinitas,  which  was  given  to  the 
Transpndani,  was  that  legal  status  which  the  Lex 
Junia  NorbsLna  gave  to  a  numerous  class  of  freed- 
men,  hence  called  Latini  JunianL  (Gaius,  L  22, 
iii.  56 ;  Ulp.  Frag,  tit  i.)  The  date  of  this  lex  is 
not  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  fixed  with  some  pro> 
bability  at  A.  U.  C.  772.  {Latini  Jumam^  by 
C.  A.  Von  Vangerow,  Marburg,  1833.) 

The  Latini  Coloniarii,  who  are  mentioned  by 
Ulpian  {FhMg.  xix.  s.  4),  are  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
beyond  Italy,  to  whom  the  Latinitas  was  given. 
These  are  the  towns  which  Pliny  calls  **  oppida 
Lutinorum  vetenire,'*  and  enumerates  with  the  ^* op- 
pida civium  Komanorum  **  (iii*  3),  which  were 
military  colonies  of  Roman  citizens.  The  passages 
in  which  the  Latini  Coloniarii  are  mentioned,  as  a 
class  then  existing,  rauat  have  been  written  before 
Caracalla  gave  the  Civitas  to  the  whole  Empire. 

These,  which  are  the  views  of  Savigny  on  this 
difficult  subject,  are  conuined  in  the  ZeiUehri/if  vol 
ix.  Der  Rom.  Vclkt$chlus$  der  Ta/U  von  Heradea. 

The  Latini  could  acquire  the  Jos  Quiritium,  ae- 
oording  to  Ulpian  {Frag,  tit  iii.  De  LaHm$\  in 
the  following  ways :  —  By  the  Beneficium  Princi- 
pale,  Liberi,  Iteratio,  Militia,  Navis,  Aedificium, 
Pistrinum ;  and  by  a  Senatus-oonsultum  it  was 
given  to  a  female  **  vulgo  quae  sit  ter  enixa."  These 
various  modes  of  acquiring  the  dvitas  are  treated 
in  detail  by  Ulpian,  from  which,  as  well  as  the 
connection  of  this  title  '^De  Latinis**  with  the 
first  title  which  is  "•  De  Libertis,"  it  appears  that 
be  only  treated  of  the  modes  in  which  the  civitas 
might  be  acquired  by  those  Latini  who  were  Li- 
berti.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Gaius  (i.  28)  on  the  same  subject  {Qinbus 
modit  Laiim  ad  CSmUdem  Ronumam  perveniatU). 
In  speaking  of  the  mode  of  acquiring  the  civitas 
by  means  of  Liberi,  Gaius  speaks  of  a  Latinos,  that 
is,  a  Libertns  Latinus,  marrying  a  Roman  citizen, 
or  a  Latina  Coloniaria,  or  a  woman  of  his  own  con- 
dition, from  which  it  is  clear  that  all  his  remarks 
mider  this  bead  apply  to  Liberti  Latini ;  and  it 
also  spears  that  Gaius  speaks  of  the  Latini  Colo- 
niarii as  a  class  existing  in  his  time.  Neither 
Ulpian  nor  Gains  says  any  thing  on  the  mode  by 
which  a  Fjatiuus  Coloniarius  might  obtain  the  Civi- 
tas Romana. 

Savigny^  opinions  on  the  nature  of  the  La- 
tinitas are  further  explained  in  the  eleventh 
number  of  the  Zeil$chri/t  {NaeHrage  xu  dm 
Jrukerm  AfheHtn).  Richard  of  Cirencester,  in 
his  work  De  Situ  Britanniae^  speaks  of  fen  cities 
in  Britain,  which  were  LaHo  jure  donatas ;  and 
this  is  a  complete  proof,  independent  of  other 
proofs,  that  Richard  compiled  his  work  from 
genuine  materials.  The  expression  **'  Latium  Jus" 
could  not  be  invented  by  a  monk,  and  he  here 
used  a  genuine  term,  the  full  import  of  which 
be  certainly  could  not  undaratand.  See  also  Civis, 
LXBS&7U8,  Manumusio.  [O.  L.] 


LATRUNCULL 

LATROCI'NIUM,  LATRO'NES.  Armed 
persons,  wbo  robbed  others  abroad  on  the  public 
roads,  or  elsewhere,  were  called  XofroMc,  and  their 
crime  LainidMMm.  Murder  was  not  an  essential 
part  of  the  crime,  though  it  was  frequently  an  ac- 
companiment (Sen.  d^Beii.y.  14  ;  Festus,  p.  118, 
ed.  MiUkr ;  Dig.  49.  tit  15.  s.  24,  50.  tit  16. 
8. 1 18.)  Under  the  republic,  Latrones  were  appre- 
hended by  the  public  magistrates,  such  as  oonsnls 
and  praetors,  and  forthwiSi  executed  (Liv.  rrxir. 
2d,  41).  By  the  Lmb  Cornelia  d»  Siearii$  of  the 
dictator  SulU,  they  were  classed  with  sicarii,  and 
punished  with  death,  and  this  law  continued  in 
force  in  the  imperial  period  (Paulus,  t.  23  ;  Dig. 
48.  tit  19.  S.28.  §  15  ;  Sen.<isaem.  il  1,  EpitL 
7  ;  Petron.  91).  The  GroMmUores  were  another 
kind  of  robbers,  who  robbed  people  in  the  streets 
or  roadsb  The  name  seems  to  have  been  originally 
applied  to  those  robbers,  who  did  not  carry  arms, 
and  who  followed  their  trade  alone.  They  appear 
to  have  been  classed  with  the  sicarii  by  the  Lex 
0>melia ;  and  if  they  used  arms  or  were  united 
with  others  in  committing  the  robbery,  they  were 
punished  in  the  same  manner  as  latrones  (Cic.  de 
Faio,  15  ;  Suet  Oct  82  ;  Dig.  48.  tit  19.  s.  28. 
§  1 0).  Compw  Rein,  Dae  Oriminairechi  der  Homer, 
pp.424— 426. 

LATRU'NCULI  (wetnrof,  ^^i),  draughts. 
The  inventbn  of  a  game  resembling  dnughts  was 
attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  Palamedes  (Abacus, 
§  5).  The  game  is  certainly  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  represenU  the  suitors  of  Penelope  amusing 
themselves  with  it  {Od.  I  107.)  Others  ascribed 
the  invention  to  the  ^^yptian  Theuth  (Plat 
Fkaedr.  p.  274  d.)  ;  and  the  paintings  in  Egyptian 
tombs,  which  are  of  &r  higher  antiquity  than  any 
Grecian  monuments,  not  onfrequently  represent 
persons  employed  in  this  recreation.  The  paint- 
ing, from  which  the  accompanying  woodcut  is 
taken,  is  on  a  papyrus  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  Antiquities  at  Leyden,  and  was  probably  made 
about  1700  years  B.  a  It  is  remarkable  that  a 
man  is  here  represented  playing  alone  ;  whereas 
not  only  in  works  of  Egyptian  art,  but  also  on 
Greek  painted  vases,  we  commonly  observe  two 
perKUis  playing  together.     For  this  purpose  there 


were  two  sets  of  men,  one  set  being  black,  the 
other  white  or  red.  Being  intended  to  represent 
a  miniature  combat  between  two  armies,  they  were 
called  soldiers  {milites^  Ovid.  Trial,  ii.  477),  foes 
{hotteg\  and  marauders  {laironee,  dim.  lainmculif 
Ovid.  Art.  AmaL  ii.  208»  iii  357  j  Mart  sir. 
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20 :  Sen.  EfnaL  107) ;  alM  Calculi,  beowM 
Mone*  w«t«  often  eatfkajtd  for  the  purpooe.  (Gell. 
xiv.  1.)  Sometunet  they  were  maide  «f  metal  or 
i^ory*  glM*  ^  ennheoware,  and  they  wen  nui- 
oQs  and  oAen  bneifiU  in  their  foraw.  The  object 
of  each  plajer  wai  to  get  one  of  hie  adTenaiy*^ 
men  between  two  of  hit  own,  in  which  caie  be 
was  entitled  to  take  the  man  kept  in  check  (Ovid, 
iL  cc;  Mart.  xiT.  17),  or,  a*  the  phraie  was,  tJii- 
patMM  {Sea.EpiM.  118).  Some  of  the  men  were 
obliged  to  be  moved  in  a  certam  direction  (on/taa), 
and  were  therefon  called  ordiaarii:  othen  might 
be  moved  any  way,  and  were  called  vagi  (]«id. 
Ori^  xviii.  67)  ;  in  this  respect  the  game  resem- 
bled chess,  which  is  certainly  a  game  ef  great 
antiquity. 

Seneca  calls  the  board  on  which  the  Romans 
played  at  draughts,  iabida  iairuacmUna  {EpitL 
118).  The  spaces  into  which  the  board  was 
divided  were  called  sKSM/rtie.  (Mart  vii.  71.)  The 
abacus,  represented  at  page  1,  is  crossed  by  five 
lines.  As  five  men  were  allowed  on  each  side,  we 
may  suppose  one  player  to  arrange  his  five  men  on 
the  line*  at  the  bottom  of  the  aliacns,  and  the  other 
his  five  men  on  the  same  lines  at  the  top, 
we  shall  have  them  disposed  according  to  the 
aeoonnts  of  ancient  writers  {Etjfmol,  Moq,  $.  9. 
Uteaoi :  Polliiz«  iz.  97 :  Eostatb,  la  ffom,  Le.\ 
who  say  that  the  middle  line  of  the  five  was  called 
Itp^  7ptffi/tir.  But  instead  of  five,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  often  had  twelve  lines  on  the  board, 
whence  the  game  so  pkyed  was  called  dmodedm 
tayda,  (Cic  de  OraL  i.  50  ;  QnintiL  xi  2  ;  Ovid, 
Art.AmaL  iii.  8€3.)  Indeed  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Utninculi  were  arranged  and  played 
in  a  considerable  variety  of  ways,  as  is  now  the 
case  in  Egypt  and  other  UrienUl  countries.  (Nie- 
bnhr,  lUUtbetehr,  uaek  Arahim^  vol  I  p.  1 72.) 

BMides  playing  with  draughtsmen  only,  when 
the  game  was  altogether  one  of  skill,  the  ancients 
used  dice  (Tuskrab,  iai€oi)  at  the  same  time,  so 
as  to  combine  chance  with  skill,  as  we  do  in  back- 

Croon  or  tric-trac.     (Ter.  Jdelph.  iv.  7.  23  ; 
.  Oruf,  xviiL  60  ;  Bmnck,  Am.  iil  60  ;  Becker, 
GaUmt^  vol.  iL  p.  228,  die.)  [J.  Y.] 

LATUS  CLAVUS.  [Clavus  Latus.] 
LAUDA'TIO  FUNEBRIS.  [FuNua,p.5S9a.] 
LAURENTAXIA.  [Laksntalia.] 
LAU  TIA.  [LxoATUs.] 
LAUTUMIAE,  LAUTO'MIAE,  LATO'- 
MIAE,  or  LATU'MIAE  (AitforoM^or  Awro^cu, 
Lat  LapicidiaQe)<t  are  literally  places  where  stones 
■re  cut,  or  quarries ;  and  in  tnis  sense  the  word 
Aoro/tiai  was  used  by  the  Sicilian  Oreeks.  (Psendo- 
Ascon.  ad  Cic  c  Vttr,  IL  1.  pw  161,  ed.  Orelli ; 
compare  Diodor.  Sic  xi.  25  ;  Plant.  Poanid.  iv.  2. 
5,  OxpL  iii.  5.  65  ;  Festus,  t.  o.  £ah»wi'ae.)  In 
particular,  however,  the  name  lautnmiae  was  given 
to  the  public  prison  of  Syracuse.  It  lay  in  the 
steep  and  almost  inaccessible  part  of  the  town 
which  was  called  Epipolae,  and  had  been  built  by 
Dionysius  the  tyrant  ( Aelian.  F.  H.  xiL  44  ;  Cic. 
e.  yerr.  t.  .55.)  Cicero,  who  had  undoubtedly 
seen  it  himself,  describes  it  (e.  Verr,  v.  27)  as  an 
immense  and  magnificent  work,  worthy  of  kings 
and  tyrants.  It  was  cut  to  an  immense  depth  into 
the  solid  rock,  so  that  nothing  could  be  imagined 
to  be  a  safer  or  stronger  prison  than  this,  though  it 
had  no  roof,  and  thus  left  the  prisoners  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  rain,  and  the  coldness  of 
the  nights.    (Compare  Thucyd.  tu.  87.)     The 
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whole  was  a  stadium  in  length,  and  two  plethra  in 
width.  (Aelian.  /.  «.)  It  was  not  only  used  as  a 
prison  for  Sycacusan  criminals,  but  other  Sicilian 
towns  also  had  their  criminals  often  removed  to  it 

The  Tullianum  at  Rome  was  also  sometimes 
called  hiutumiae.  [CAncsn.]  [L.S.J 

LECTi'CA  (Kiar«,cXiyiSi«ir,or^opf4or)  was  a 
kind  of  couch  or  litter,  in  which  penons,  in  a  lying 
position,  were  carrifd  from  one  place  to  another. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  vii.,  those 
which  were  used  for  carrying  the  dead,  and  those 
which  served  as  conTenienoes  for  the  living. 

The  former  of  these  two  kinds  of  lecticae  (also 
called  lectica  fiinebris,  lecticula,  lectus  funebris, 
feretmm  or  capolumX  in  which  the  dead  were  car- 
ried to  the  grave,  seems  to  have  been  used  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  Teiy  eariy  times.  In 
the  benuty  and  oostlineu  of  their  omamento  thei#> 
lecticae  varied  according  to  the  nmk  and  circum- 
stances of  the  deceased.  [FuNva,  p.  559  a.]  The 
lectica  on  which  the  body  of  Augustus  was  carried 
to  the  grave,  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  was 
covered  with  costly  din[  ery  worked  of  purple  and 
I  gold.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivi  34  ;  compare  Dionys^  AmL 
Bom.  iv.  76 ;  Com.  Nepos,  ^<t  22.  §  2  ;  Tacit 
tiisL  iii.  67.)  During  the  latter  period  of  the 
empire  public  servants  {iseiieani)  were  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  dead  to  tae  grave 
without  any  expense  to  ue  fiunily  to  whom  the 
deceased  belonged.  (Novell  43  and  59.)  Repra- 
sentations  of  lecticae  funebres  have  been  found  on 
several  sepulchral  monuments.  The  following  wood- 
cut represents  one  taken  £ram  the  tombstone  of 
M«  Antonius  Antios  Lupus* 


(Compare  Lipsius,  SUeL  119;  Scheflfer,  i>s  Ais 
Vehiadari^  il  5.  p.  89 ;  Gruter,  Immript,  p.  954. 
8  ;  Bottiger,  SabimA,  vol  il  p.  200  ;  AgyafiklTa» 
Wandenaigem  dwrk  Pompeii.) 

Lecticae  for  sick  persons  and  invalids  seem  like- 
wise to  have  been  in  use  in  Greece  and  at  Rome 
from  very  early  times,  and  their  construction  pro- 
bably difitered  very  little  from  thAt  of  a  lectica 
fiinebris.  (Liv.  il  36  ;  Anrel  Vict  IM  Vir.  Ilf,  e. 
34.)  We  also  frequently  read  that  generals  in 
their  camps,  when  they  had  received  a  severe 
wound,  or  when  they  were  sufferir^  from  ill  hMlth, 
made  use  of  a  lectica  to  be  carried  from  one  place 
to  another.  (Liv.  xxiv.  42  ;  Val  Max.  il  &  §  2  ; 
I  7;  Sueton.  Ji^.91.) 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  we  do  not  hear 
that  lecticae  were  used  at  Rome  for  any  other  pur- 
poses than  those  mentioned  above.  The  Greeks, 
however,  had  long  been  fiuniliar  with  a  different 
kind  of  lectica  (KKini  or  ^opHO¥\  which  was  in- 
troduced among  them  frxmi  Asia,  and  which  was 
more  an  article  of  luxury  than  anything  to  supply, 
an  actual  want  It  consisted  of  a  bed  or  mattress 
and  a  pillow  to  support  the  head,  phused  upon  a 
kind  of  bedstead  or  conch.  It  had  a  roof  consist- 
ing of  the  skin  of  an  ox,  extending  over  the  couch 
and  resting  on  four  posts.  The  sides  of  this  lec- 
tica were  ooTcred  with  curtains  (o^Xaloi).    It  ap* 
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pean  to  hare  been  chiefly  used  by  women  (Suid. 
t.  r.  ^pcZbv),  and  by  men  only  when  they  were 
m  ill  health.  (Anacr.  ap  A  then,  zil  p.  533,  &c.  ; 
PlutPerW.  27  ;  Lyeias,  Z)»  r«/ii.  Proem,  p.  172  ; 
Andocid.  DeMytL  p.  30  ;  ^XnLEumm,  14.)  If 
a  man  without  any  physical  necessity  made  use  of 
a  lectica,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  censure  of  hia 
countrymen  as  a  person  of  effeminate  character. 
(Dinarch.  e,  Demogih.  p.  29.)  But  in  the  time 
subsequent  to  the  Mac<Hlonian  conquests  in  Asia, 
lecticae  were  not  only  more  generally  used  in 
Greece,  but  were  also  more  magnificently  adorned. 
(Plut.  Jna.  17.)  The  persons  or  slaves  who  car- 
ried their  masters  or  mistresses  in  a  lectica  were 
called  ^opco^/KM  (Diog.  Laert  t.  4.  §  73),  and 
their  number  was  generally  two  or  four.  ( Lucian, 
Epitt.  Satum.  28  ;  Somn.  s,  GalL  10  ;  C^i.  9  ; 
compare  Becker,  Chariklet^  it  p.  71,  &c)  When 
this  kind  of  lectica  was  introduced  among  the 
Romans,  it  was  chiefly  used  in  travelling,  and  only 
very  seldom  in  the  city  of  Rome  itsel£  The  first 
trace  of  such  a  lectica  is  in  a  fragment  of  a  speech 
of  C.  Gracchus,  quoted  by  Gellius  (z.  8).  From 
this  passage  it  seems  evident  that  this  article  of 
luxury  was  introduced  into  Italy  fi[t>m  Asia,  and 
that  at  the  time  scarcely  any  other  lectica  than  the 
lectica  funebris  was  known  to  the  country  people 
about  Rome.  It  also  appears  firom  this  passage 
that  the  lectica  there  spoken  of  was  covered  ;  other- 
wise the  countryman  could  not  have  asked  whether 
they  were  carrying  a  dead  body.  (Compare  Cic. 
Pkifip,  il  45  ;  Plut  Cie,  48  ;  Dion  Cass.  zlviL  10.) 
The  resemblance  of  such  a  lectica  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  that  which  the  Greeks  had  received  from 
Asia  is  manifest  from  the  words  of  Martial  (xi 
98) :  UcUoa  tuta  pelle  veloque.  It  had  a  roof  con- 
sisting of  a  large  piece  of  skin  or  leather  expanded 
over  it  and  supported  by  four  posts,  and  the  sides 
also  were  covered  with  curtains  (ve/a,  plagae^  or 
plagtdae  ;  compare  Senec  Sum,  i.  6  ;  Suet  TiL  10). 
During  the  time  of  the  empire,  however,  the  cur- 
tains were  not  thought  a  suflicient  protection  for  a 
lectica ;  and,  consequently,  we  find  that  lecticae  used 
by  men  as  well  as  women,  were  closed  on  the  sides 
with  windows  made  of  transparent  stone  {JapiU 
speeularis),  whence  Juvenal  (ir.  20)  calls  such  a 
lectica  an  anirum  dautum  latis  tpeddaribus.  (Com- 
pare Juv.  iiL  239.)  We  sometimes  find  mention 
of  a  lectica  aperta  (Cic.  PhU.  ii.  24),  but  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  this  case  it  had  no 
roo^  for  the  adjective  aperta  probably  means  no- 
thing more  than  that  the  curtains  were  removed, 
i.  e.  either  thrown  aside  or  drawn  up.  The 
whole  lectica  was  of  an  oblong  form,  and  the  per- 
son conveyed  in  it  lay  on  a  bed,  and  the  head 
was  supported  by  a  piUow,  so  that  he  might 
read  and  vmte  in  it  with  ease.  To  what  extent 
the  luxury  of  having  a  soft  and  pleasant  bed  in  a 
lectica  was  carried,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero, 
may  be  seen  fit>m  one  of  his  orations  against 
Verres  (t.  11).  Feather-beds  seem  to  have  been 
very  common.  (Juv.  i.  159,  &c.)  The  frame- 
work, as  well  as  the  other  appurtenances,  were, 
with  wealthy  persons,  probably  of  the  most  costly 
description.  The  lectica,  when  standing,  rested  on 
four  feet,  generally  made  of  wood.  Persons  were 
carried  in  a  lectica  by  slaves  {lectioarU)  by  means 
of  poles  {as»er«$)  attached  to  it,  but  not  fixed,  so 
that  they  might  easily  be  taken  off  when  neces- 
sary. (Sueton.  Califf.  58  ;  Juv.  viL  122,  iii.  245  ; 
Martial,  ix.  23. 9.)    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
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asseres  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the  lecticarii,  and 
not  on  thongs  which  passed  round  the  necks  of  these 
slaves  and  hun^  down  from  their  shoulders,  aa 
some  modem  writers  have  thought  (Senec  EpisL 
80.  110;  TertuU.  ad  Uwr.  I  4;  Gem.  Alex. 
Paedag.  iiL  4  ;  Jut.  iiL  2-10,  iz.  142.)  The  act 
of  taking  the  lectica  upon  the  shouldera  was  called 
meeoUare  (Plin.  i7.M  xxxv.  10  ;  Sueton.  CtenuL 
10),  and  the  persons  who  were  carried  in  this 
manner  were  said  tuecoUari  (Sueton.  Otko.  6% 
From  this  passage  we  also  learn  that  the  name 
lecticarii  was  sometimes  incorrectly  applied  to  those 
slaves  who  carried  a  person  in  a  sella  or  sedan- 
chair.  The  number  of  lecticarii  employed  in  carry- 
ing one  lectica  varied  according  to  its  sixe,  and  the 
display  of  wealth  which  a  person  might  wish  ta 
make.  The  ordinary  number  was  probably  two 
(Petron.  Sat  56  ;  Juv.  ix.  142)  ;  but  it  varied  fr^om 
two  to  eight,  and  the  lectica  is  called  hexapfaoron 
or  octophoron,  accordingly  as  it  was  carried  hj  six 
or  eight  persona  ( Juv.  L  64  ;  Mart  iL  81,  tL  77  ; 
Cic.  c  Verr,  t.  11,  a<f  QfonL  iL  10.)  Wealthy 
Romans  kept  certain  slaves  solely  as  their  lecticarii 
(Cic.  ad  Fam,  iv.  12)  ;  and  for  this  purpose  tbej 
generally  selected  the  tallest,  strongest,  and  most 
handsome  men,  and  had  them  alwajrs  well  dressed. 
In  the  time  of  Martial  it  seems  to  have  been  cizs- 
tomazy  for  the  lecticarii  to  wear  beautiful  red  live- 
riea  The  lectica  was  generally  preceded  by  a  shave 
called  anteambiilo,  whose  office  was  to  make  room 
for  it  (Martial,  iiL  46  ;  Plin.  BpisL  iiL  14  ;  com- 
pare Becker,  GalluB,  L  p.  213,  Ac) 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  these  lecticae 
among  the  Romans,  and  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  republic,  they  appear  to  have  been  very  com- 
mon, tnough  they  were  chiefly  used  in  joumey  s,  and 
in  the  city  of  Rome  itself  only  by  ladies  and  in- 
valids. (Dion  Cass.  IviL  17.)  But  the  love  of  this 
as  well  as  of  other  kinds  of  luxury  increased  so 
rapidly,  that  Julius  Caesar  thought  it  necessary  to 
restrain  the  use  of  lecticae,  and  to  confine  the  pri- 
vilege of  using  them  to  certain  persons  of  a  certsdn 
age,  and  to  certain  days  of  the  year.  (Sueton, 
Cues.  AS,) 

In  the  reign  of  (Haudius  we  find  that  the  pririlege 
of  using  a  lectica  in  the  city  was  still  a  great  dis- 
tinction, which  was  only  granted  by  the  emperor 
to  his  especial  bvourites.  (Suet  Ctaaid.  28.)  But 
what  until  then  had  been  a  privilege  became  gra- 
dually a  right  assumed  by  all,  and  every  wealthy 
Roman  kept  one  or  more  lecticae,  with  the  requisite 
number  of  lecticariL  The  emperor  Domitian,  how- 
ever, forbade  prostitutes  the  use  of  lecticae.  (Suet. 
DomU.  8.)  Enterprising  individuals  gradually  be- 
gan to  form  companies  (cdi^mis  lecHeariormm\  and 
to  establish  public  lecticae,  which  had  their  stands 
(oisfra  lecHeariontm)  in  the  regio  trenstiherina, 
and  probably  in  other  parts  also,  where  any  one 
might  take  a  lectica  on  hire.  (Victor,  De  Rt^iomih. 
Urb.  Rom.  in  Graevii  Thesaur.  iii.  n.  49  ;  Marticd^ 
iiL  46.)  The  persons  of  whom  these  companies 
consisted,  were  probably  of  the  lower  orders  or 
freedmen.  (Compare  Oruter,  Imscript.  599.  11, 
600.  1.) 

The  lecticae  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken, 
were  all  portable^  i.  e,  they  were  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  asseres  might  easily  be 
fiistened  to  them  whenever  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  a  person  in  them  firom  one  place  to  another. 
But  the  name  lectica,  or  rather  the  diminutiye  lec- 
ticula,  was  also  sometimes  applied  to  a  kind  oi 
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•ofii,  which  was  not  moved  out  of  the  house. 
On  it  the  Ronuuw  frequently  reclined  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  or  writing,  for  the  ancients  when 
writing  seldom  sat  at  a  table  as  we  do,  but  generally 
reclined  on  a  couch ;  in  this  posture  they  raised 
one  knee,  and  upon  it  they  placed  the  parchment 
or  tablet  on  which  they  wrote.  From  this  kind  of 
occupation  the  sopha  was  called  lecticula  lucubm- 
toria  (Suet  Aug.  78),  or  more  commonly  lectulus. 
{PMn.  Epist.  y.  5  ;  Ovid,  Triat.  i.  1 1.  38  ;  compare 
Alstorph,  De  LecUdt  Vetemm  Diairiboy  Amster> 
dam,  1704.)  [L.  S.] 

LECTICA'RII.     [Lbctica.] 

L ECTISTE'RNI  UM.  Sacrifices  being  of  the 
nature  of  feasts,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  on  occa- 
sion of  extraordinary  solemnities  placed  images  of 
the  gods  reclining  on  couches,  with  tables  and 
▼iands  before  them,  as  if  they  were  really  partaking 
of  the  things  offered  in  sacrifice.  This  ceremony 
was  called  a  lecHtiernium,  Three  specimens  of 
the  couches  employed  for  the  purpose  are  in  the 
Glyptotek  at  Munich.  The  woodcut  here  intro- 
duced exhibits  one  of  them,  which  is  represented 
with  a  cushion  covered  by  a  cloth  hanging  in 
ample  folds  down  each  side.  This  beautiful  pul- 
vinar  (Sueton.  JuL  76  ;  Com.  Nep.  Timotk,  2)  is 
wrought  altogetker  in  white  marble,  and  is  some- 


what more  than  two  feet  in  height.  At  the 
EpHhim  Jovisj  which  was  the  most  noted  Iccti- 
sterninm  at  Rome,  and  which  was  celebrated  in  the 
Capitol,  the  statue  of  Jupiter  was  laid  in  a  reclining 
posture  on  a  couch,  while  those  of  Juno  and 
Minerva  were  seated  on  chairs  by  his  side  ;  and 
this  distinction  was  observed  in  allusion  to  the 
ancient  custom,  according  to  which  only  men  re- 
clined and  women  sat  at  table.  (Val.  Max.  il  1. 
§  2.)  Nevertheless  it  is  probable  that  at  a  kter 
period  both  gods  and  goddesses  were  represented 
m  the  same  position :  at  least  four  of  tnem,  vis. 
Jupiter  Serapis  and  Juno  or  Isis,  together  with 
Apollo  and  Diana,  are  so  exhibited  with  a  table 
before  them  on  the  handle  of  a  Roman  lamp  en- 
graved by  Bartoll  (Luc  Atd.  ii.  84.)  Livy  (v.  13) 
gives  an  account  of  a  very  splendid  lectistemium, 
which  he  asserts  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
practice.  [J.  Y.] 

LECTUS  {\ixo9^  «Xfi^,  €M),  ft  bed.  In  the 
heroic  itfes  of  Greece  beds  were  very  simple  ;  the 
bedsteads,  however,  are  sometimes  represented  as 
ornamented  {rpnrrk  \4x^a,  IL  iii.  448 ;  compare 
Odmt,  xxiil  219,  &c).  The  principal  parts  of  a 
bed  were  the  x^^u^i  and  fi^a  (Ody$$.  xix.  337) ; 
the  former  were  a  kind  of  thick  woollen  cloak, 
•ometimes  coloured,  which  was  in  bad  weather 
wom  by  men  over  their  X"'^%  ftnd  was  sometimes 
spnad  over  a  chair  to  render  the  seat  soft.    That 
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these  xA^>^  served  as  blankets  for  persons  in 
their  sleep,  is  seen  from  Ot/yss.  xiv.  488,  500,  504, 
513,  529,  XX.  4.  The  ^co,  on  the  other  hand^ 
were  probably  a  softer  and  more  costly  kind  of 
woollen  cloth,  and  were  used  chiefly  by  persons  of 
high  rank.  They  were,  like  the  x^*^^^  >ome* 
times  used  to  cover  the  seat  of  chain  when  persons 
wanted  to  sit  down.  (Oc/yss.  x.  352.)  To  render 
this  thick  woollen  stuff  less  disagreeable,  a  linen 
cloth  was  sometimes  spread  over  it  {Odyss.  xiii. 
73.)  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  ^«a  were 
pillows  or  bolsten  ;  but  this  opinion  seems  to  be 
refuted  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  Od>«f.  vi. 
38,  they  are  described  as  being  washed  without 
anything  being  said  as  to  any  operation  which 
would  have  necessarily  preceded  the  washmg  had 
they  been  pillows.  Beyond  this  supposition  re- 
specting the  /^fo,  we  have  no  traces  of  pillows 
or  bolsten  being  used  in  the  Homeric  age.  The 
bedstead  (^^X^s^  Kimpov^  Ziyanov)  of  persons  of 
high  rank  was  covered  with  skins  («cc»«a)  upon 
which  the  j&^yca  were  phiced,  and  over  these  linen 
sheets  or  carpets  were  spread  ;  the  x^<*^S  lastly, 
served  as  a  cover  or  blanket  for  the  sleeper.  {Odyttt. 
iv.  296,  &c  ;  II  xxiv.  643,  &c. ;  ix.  660,  &c.) 
Poor  persons  slept  on  skins  or  beds  of  dry  herbs 
spread  on  the  ground.  (Odyst,  xiv.  519  ;  xx.  139, 
&C. ;  xi.  188,  &C.  ;  compare  Nitzsch,  xur  Odyu. 
vol.  i.  p.  21 0.)  These  simple  beds,  to  which  shortly 
after  the  Homeric  age  a  pillow  for  the  head  was 
added,  continued  to  be  used  by  the  poorer  classes 
among  the  Greeks  at  all  times.  Thus  the  bed  of 
the  orator  Lycuigus  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 
one  sheep-skin  (kc^ioi^)  and  a  pillow.  (Plut  Fit. 
Dee,  Orat,  Lyeurg,  p.  842.  c)  But  the  complete 
bed  (c^y^)  of  a  wealthy  Greek  in  later  times, 
generally  consisted  of  the  following  parts :  kXIki), 
mroi^M,  rvXtiov  or  Kpi^cihov^  irpo<rKt^dKtio¥^  and 
arpAfuercu 

The  lOdini  is  properiy  speaking  only  the  bed- 
stead, and  seems  to  have  consisted  only  of  posts 
fitted  into  one  another  and  resting  upon  four  feet 
At  the  head  part  alone  there  was  a  board  (dy^Aiv* 
rpov  or  hriKXiyrpov)  to  support  the  pillow  and  pre- 
vent its  falling  out  Sometimes  the  iofdKKiyrpor 
«vs  wanting,  as  we  see  in  drawings  on  ancient 
vases.  (Pollux,  x.  34,  vi.  9.)  Sometimes,  however, 
the  bottom  part  of  a  bedstead  was  likewise  pro- 
tected by  the  board,  so  that  in  this  case  a  Greek 
bedstead  resembled  a  modem  so-called  French  bed* 
stead.  The  KKlmri  was  generally  made  of  wood^ 
which  in  quality  varied  according  to  the  means  of 
the  persons  for  whose  use  it  was  destined  ;  for  in 
some  cases  we  find  that  it  was  made  of  solid 
maple  or  box-wood,  or  veneered  with  a  coating  of 
these  more  expensive  woods.  At  a  kiter  period, 
bedsteads  were  not  only  made  of  solid  ivory  or 
veneered  with  tortolseshell,  but  sometimes  had 
silver  feet  (Pollux,  L  e. ;  Aelian,  V,  H,  xil  29  } 
Athen.  vi.  p.  255.) 

The  bedstead  was  provided  with  girths  (nji^oi, 
iwiroiw^  itttpla)  on  which  the  bed  or  mattress 
(Kr4^a\o¥^  rvA.c7op,  Koums  or  r6\fi)  rested  ;  in- 
stead of  these  girths  poorer  people  used  strings. 
(Aristoph.  J  9.  814,  with  the  Schol.)  The  cover 
or  ticking  of  a  mattress  was  made  of  linen  or  wool- 
len doth,  or  of  leather,  and  the  usual  material  witb 
which  it  was  filled  (rh  4ft^a\X6fityuyf  wKfipm/u^ 
or  yifd^aKov)  was  either  wool  or  dried  weeds.  At 
the  head  part  of  the  bed,  and  supported  by  the 
fwUtKurrpoy,  lay  a  round  pillow  (irpoo'irf^^cioi') 
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pean  to  hare  been  chiefly  used  by  women  (Said. 
s,  r.  ^wpcZbv),  and  by  men  only  when  they  were 
3n  ill  health.  (Anacr.  apAthen.  xii.  p.  533,  &c.  ; 
Pint.  Fend.  27  ;  Lyiias^De  Vu/n,  Proem,  p.  172  ; 
Andocid.  DeMytL  p.  30  ;  VXnLEumeiu  14.)  If 
a  man  without  any  physical  necessity  made  use  of 
a  lectica,  he  drew  npon  himself  the  censure  of  his 
countrymen  as  a  person  of  effeminate  character. 
(Dinarch.  c  Demotth.  p.  29.)  But  in  the  time 
subsequent  to  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  Asia, 
lecUcae  were  not  only  more  generally  used  in 
Greece,  but  were  also  more  magnificently  adorned. 
(Plut  Jrai.17.)  The  persons  or  sUves  who  cai^ 
ried  their  masters  or  mistresses  in  a  lectica  were 
called  ^opco^poi  (Diog.  Laert  ▼.  4.  §  73X  and 
their  number  was  generally  two  or  four.  (Lucian, 
Episl.  Satum,  28  ;  Somn.  s,  Gail  10  ;  Qm.  9  ; 
compare  Becker,  diaril^dt,  it  pw71,  &c.)  When 
this  kind  of  lectica  was  introduced  among  the 
Romans,  it  was  chiefly  used  in  traTelling,  and  only 
▼ery  seldom  in  the  city  of  Rome  itsell  The  first 
trace  of  such  a  lectica  is  in  a  fragment  of  a  speech 
of  C.  Gracchus,  quoted  by  Gellius  (x.  3).  From 
this  passage  it  seems  erident  that  this  article  of 
luxury  was  introduced  into  Italy  from  Asia,  and 
that  at  the  time  8carc«.'ly  any  other  lectica  than  the 
lectica  funcbris  was  known  to  the  country  people 
about  Rome.  It  also  appears  from  this  passage 
that  the  lectica  there  spoken  of  was  covered  ;  other- 
wise the  countryman  could  not  have  asked  whether 
they  were  carrying  a  dead  body.  (Compare  Cic. 
Philip,  il  45  ;  Plut.  CSe,  48  ;  Dion  Cass,  xlvil  10.) 
The  resemblance  of  such  a  lectica  used  by  the  Ro> 
mans  to  that  which  the  Greeks  had  received  fr^om 
Asia  is  manifest  fix>m  the  words  of  Martial  (xi. 
98) :  lectica  tuta  pelU  vdoquA,  It  had  a  roof  con- 
sisting of  a  large  piece  of  akin  or  leather  expanded 
over  it  and  supported  by  four  posts,  and  the  sides 
also  were  covered  with  curtains  (oe/o,  plagae^  or 
pUtgulae  ;  compare  Senec  Swae,  i.  6  ;  Suet  TiL  1 0). 
During  the  time  of  the  empire,  however,  the  cur- 
tains were  not  thought  a  sufiicient  protection  for  a 
lectica  ;  and,  consequently,  we  find  that  Iccticae  used 
by  men  as  well  as  women,  were  closed  on  the  sides 
nrith  windows  made  of  transparent  stone  {Jja.pi» 
tpeeulari9\  whence  Juvenal  (iv.  20)  calls  such  a 
lectica  an  antrum  dauaum  UUis  »pecularilm$.  (Com- 
pare Jav.  iiL  239.)  We  sometimes  find  mention 
of  a  lectica  aperta  (Cic  Phil.  ii.  24),  but  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  this  case  it  had  no 
roof,  for  the  adjective  aperta  probably  means  no- 
thing more  than  that  the  curtams  were  removed, 
i,  e.  either  thrown  aside  or  drawn  up.  The 
whole  lectica  was  of  an  oblong  form,  and  the  per- 
son conveyed  in  it  lay  on  a  bed,  and  the  head 
was  supported  by  a  piljow,  so  that  he  might 
read  and  write  in  it  with  case.  To  what  extent 
the  luxury  of  having  a  soft  and  pleasant  bed  in  a 
lectica  was  carried,  as  eariy  as  the  time  of  Cicero, 
may  be  seen  fit>m  one  of  his  orations  against 
Verres  (v.  11).  Feather-beds  seem  to  have  been 
very  common.  (Juv.  i.  159,  &c.)  The  frame- 
work, as  well  as  the  other  appurtenances,  were, 
with  wealthy  persona,  probably  of  the  most  costly 
description.  The  lectica,  when  standing,  rested  on 
four  feet,  generally  made  of  wood.  Persons  were 
carried  in  a  lectica  by  slaves  {lectiearii)  by  means 
of  poles  (atieree)  attached  to  it,  but  not  fixed,  so 
that  they  might  easily  be  taken  off  when  neces- 
sary. (Sueton.  CaUg.  58  ;  Juv.  viL  122,  iii.  245  ; 
Martial,  ix.  23.  9.)    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
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asseres  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the  lectiearii,  and 
not  on  thongs  which  passed  round  the  necks  of  these 
sUves  and  hung  down  fimn  their  shoulders,  as 
some  modem  writers  have  thought  (Senec  EpisL 
80.  110 ;  TertuU.  ad  Uxor.  I  4  ;  Oem.  Alex. 
Paedoff.  iiL  4  ;  Juv.  iiL  240,  ix.  142.)  The  act 
of  taking  the  lectica  upon  the  shoulders  was  called 
mceoUare  (Plin.  £f.M  zxxv.  10  ;  Sueton.  Ctamd. 
10),  and  the  persons  who  were  carried  in  this 
manner  were  said  succoUari  (Suetoo.  Otho.  6\ 
From  this  passage  we  also  learn  that  the  name 
lectiearii  was  sometimes  incorrectly  applied  to  those 
slaves  who  carried  a  person  in  a  sella  or  sedan- 
chair.  The  number  of  lectiearii  employed  in  eanj- 
ing  one  lectica  varied  according  to  its  sise,  and  the 
display  of  wealth  which  a  person  might  wish  to 
make.  The  ordinary  number  was  probably  two 
(Petron.  Sat  56  ;  Juv.  ix.  142)  ;  but  it  \aried  from 
two  to  eight,  and  the  lectica  u  called  hexaphonm 
or  octophoron,  accordingly  as  it  was  carried  by  six 
or  eight  persons.  (Juv.  L  64  ;  Mart  iL  81,  tL  77 ; 
Cic.  c.  Verr.  t.  11,  oi  Qfont.  iL  10.)  Wealthy 
Romans  kept  certain  slaves  solely  as  their  lectiearii 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  iv.  12)  ;  and  for  this  purpose  they 
generally  selected  the  tallest,  strvmgnt,  and  most 
handsome  men,  and  had  them  always  well  drcsaed. 
In  the  time  of  Martial  it  seems  to  have  been  cus- 
tomary for  the  lectiearii  to  wear  beautiful  red  live- 
ries. The  lectica  was  generally  preceded  by  a  slave 
called  anteambulo,  whose  office  was  to  make  room 
for  it  (Martial,  iil  46  ;  Plin.  EpisL  iii.  14  ;  com- 
pare Becker,  G^m,  L  p.  213,  &c.) 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  these  lecticae 
among  the  Romans,  and  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  republic,  they  appear  to  have  been  very  com- 
mon, tnough  they  were  chiefly  used  in  journeys,  and 
in  the  city  of  Rome  itself  only  by  ladies  and  in- 
valids. (Dion  Cass.  IviL  17.)  But  the  love  of  this 
as  well  as  of  other  kinds  of  luxury  increased  so 
rapidly,  that  Julius  Caesar  thought  it  necessary  to 
restrain  the  use  of  lecticae,  and  to  confine  the  pri- 
vilege of  using  them  to  certain  persons  of  a  certain 
age,  and  to  certain  days  of  the  year.    (Sueton, 

CM9.AZ.) 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius  we  find  that  the  privily 
of  using  a  lectica  in  the  city  was  still  a  great  dis- 
tinction, which  was  only  granted  by  the  emperor 
to*  his  especial  fitvouritea  (Suet  Clamd.  28.)  But 
what  until  then  had  been  a  privilege  became  gra- 
dually a  right  assumed  by  all,  and  every  wealthy 
Roman  kept  one  or  more  lecticae,  with  the  requisite 
number  of  lecticariL  The  emporor  Domitian,  bow- 
ever,  forbade  prostitutes  the  use  of  lecticae.  (Suet 
Damit,  8.)  Enterprising  indiriduals  gradually  be- 
gan to  form  companies  (coi^mis  Uctieariorum\  and 
to  establish  public  lecticae,  which  had  their  stands 
{oastra  lecticariorum)  in  the  regie  transtiberina, 
and  probably  in  other  parts  also,  where  any  one 
might  take  a  lectica  on  nire.  (Victor,  De  BeffitmUt. 
Urb.  Rom.  in  Graevii  Thesaur.  iiL  p.  49  ;  Martial, 
iiL  46.)  The  persons  of  whom  these  companies 
consisted,  were  probably  of  the  lower  orders  or 
freedmen.  (Compare  Gruter,  IiuoripL  599.  11, 
600.  1.) 

The  lecticae  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken, 
were  all  portable^  i.  e.  they  were  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  asseres  might  easily  be 
fastened  to  them  whenever  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  a  person  in  them  frxmi  one  place  to  another. 
But  the  name  lectica,  or  rather  the  diminutive  lec- 
ticula,  was  also  sometimes  applied  to  a  kind  at 
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•ufr,  whkb  was  not  moTcd  out  of  the  lioote. 
On  it  the  RomaM  frequently  ncUned  for  the  par- 
pooe  of  rending  or  writing,  for  the  ancienta  when 
writing  Mldom  nt  at  a  table  as  we  do,  hut  generally 
veciinei  on  a  conch ;  in  this  postuxe  they  raiied 
one  knee,  and  npon  it  they  placed  the  parchment 
or  tablet  on  which  they  wrote.  From  this  kind  of 
occupation  the  sopha  was  called  leeticula  lucubra- 
toria  (Suet  Aw^.  78),  or  mote  commonly  Icctulus. 
(Plin.  EpitL  ▼.  5  ;  Ovid,  Driat,  i.  1 1.  88  ;  compare 
Alstorph,  D«  Lectici$  Vetermm  Diatriba^  Amster- 
dam, 1704.)  [L.&] 

LECTICATIH.     [LBcncju] 

LECTISTE'RNIUM.  Sacrifices  being  of  the 
natuTP  of  feasts,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  on  occa- 
sion of  eztrsordinary  solemnities  placed  images  of 
the  gods  reclining  on  coaches,  with  tables  and 
Tiands  before  them,  as  if  they  were  mdly  partaking 
of  the  things  offered  in  saorifioe.  Thb  cetemony 
was  called  a  teetuiemimM.  Three  specimens  of 
the  couches  employed  for  the  purpose  are  in  the 
Glyptotek  at  Munich.  The  woodcut  here  intro- 
duced exhibits  one  of  them,  which  is  represented 
with  a  cushion  corered  by  a  cloth  hanging  in 
ample  folds  down  each  side.  This  beautiful  ptd- 
Ttmar  (Sueton.  JmL  76  ;  Com.  Nep.  Timoik.  2)  is 
wrought  alu^ther  in  white  marble,  and  is 


what  more  than  two  feet  in  height  At  the 
Bpmlum  Jorts,  which  was  the  most  noted  lecti- 
steniium  at  Rome,  and  which  was  celebrated  in  the 
Gipitol,  the  statue  of  Jupiter  was  laid  in  a  reclining 
posture  on  a  couch,  while  those  of  Juno  and 
Minerra  were  seated  on  chain  by  hit  side  ;  and 
this  distinction  was  observed  in  allusion  to  the 
ancient  custom,  according  to  which  only  men  re- 
clined and  women  nt  at  table.  (Val.  Max.  iL  1. 
§  2.)  Nevertheless  it  b  probable  that  at  a  kter 
period  both  gods  and  goddesses  were  represented 
in  the  same  position :  at  least  four  of  them,  via. 
Jupiter  Serapb  and  Juno  or  Isis,  together  with 
Apollo  and  Diana,  are  so  exhibited  with  a  table 
before  them  on  the  handle  of  a  Roman  lamp  en- 
graved by  Bartoli.  {Lwi,  Ant, il  34.)  Livy  (v.  IS) 
gives  an  account  of  a  very  splendid  lectistcrnium, 
which  he  asserU  to  have  b«en  the  origin  of  the 
pfactice.  [J.  Y.J 

LECTUS  (A^xof,  «Xf>^,  *Mi\  a  bed.  In  the 
heroic  ages  of  Greece  beds  wen  very  simple  ;  the 
bedsteads,  however,  are  sometimes  represented  as 
ornamented  (rfwr*  A^X««»  /^  iii.  448 ;  compare 
Odmt,  xxiiL  219,  &c.).  The  principal  parts  of  a 
bed  were  the  x^aZmi  and  ^^«  (Oe/^ss;  xix.  837) ; 
the  former  were  a  kind  of  thick  woollen  cloak, 
•ometimes  coloured,  which  was  in  bad  weather 
wom  by  men  over  their  Xf^^^  and  was  sometimes 
spread  over  a  chair  to  render  the  seat  soft.    That 
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these  xA««>w  served  as  bfainkets  for  persons  in 
their  sleep,  is  seen  from  Oi/jm.  xiv.  488,  500,  504, 
513,  529,  XX  4.  The  ^^rt^  on  the  other  hand, 
were  probably  a  softer  and  mora  costly  kind  of 
woollen  cloth,  and  were  used  chiefly  by  persons  of 
high  rank.  They  were,  like  the  x^o''^  ome- 
times used  to  cover  the  seat  of  chairs  when  persons 
wanted  to  sit  down.  (Odyss.  x.  352.)  To  render 
this  thick  woollen  stuff  less  disagreeable,  a  linen 
cloth  was  sometimes  spread  over  it  {Odya,  xiiL 
73.)  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  ^^«  were 
pillows  or  bolsten ;  but  this  opinion  seems  to  be 
refuted  by  the  cireumstance  that,  in  Odyu,  vi. 
38,  they  are  described  as  being  washed  without 
anything  being  said  as  to  any  operation  which 
would  have  necessarily  preceded  the  washing  had 
they  been  pillows.  Beyond  this  supposition  re- 
specting the  k^nr^  we  have  no  traces  of  pillows 
or  bolsters  being  used  in  the  Homeric  age.  The 
bedstead  (A^x^f,  X^icrpor,  Ufu^tov)  of  persons  of 
high  rank  was  covered  with  skins  (irAta)  upon 
which  the  ^^h^sa  were  placed,  and  over  these  linen 
sheeto  or  carpets  were  spread  ;  the  xAo^f^  l**tly« 
•erved  as  a  cover  or  blanket  for  the  sleeper.  {Odytt* 
iv.  296,  &c  ;  IL  xxiv.  643,  &c  ;  ix.  660,  &c.) 
Poor  perMns  slept  on  skins  or  beds  of  dry  herbs 
spread  on  the  ground.  {Odytt.  xiv.  519  ;  xx.  189, 
&c  ;  xl  188,  &C.  ;  compare  Nitssch,  xur  Odym. 
voL  i.  a  2 1 0.)  These  simple  beds,  to  which  shortly 
after  the  Homeric  age  a  pillow  for  the  head  was 
added,  continued  to  be  used  by  the  poorer  cissies 
among  the  Greeks  at  all  times.  Thus  the  bed  of 
the  orator  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  consbted  of 
one  sheep-skin  (jraMier)  and  a  pillow.  (Plut  VU* 
Dee,  Orat,  lymty.  pi  842.  c)  But  the  complete 
bed  {*Mi)  of  a  wealthy  Greek  in  later  tmies, 
generally  consisted  of  the  following  parte :  «Xini, 
mroivc,  TvAsMr  or  irr^^oAor,  wpoiras^dAf  lor,  and 

The  Kktwfi  is  preperiy  speaking  onlv  the  bed- 
stead, and  seems  to  have  consisted  only  of  posto 
fitted  into  one  another  and  resting  upon  four  feet 
At  the  head  part  alone  there  was  a  board  (&MUrAii^ 
rpw  or  hrtM\trrpo¥)  to  support  the  pillow  and  pre- 
vent ito  filling  out  Sometimes  the  iMbcXtrrpor 
«vs  wanting,  as  we  see  in  drawings  on  ancient 
vases.  (Pollux,  x.  34,  vi.  9.)  Sometimes,  however, 
the  bottom  part  of  a  bedstead  was  likewise  pro- 
tected by  the  board,  so  that  in  this  case  a  Greek 
bedstead  resembled  a  modem  so-called  French  bed- 
stead. The  K\lrti  was  generally  made  of  wood, 
which  in  quality  varied  according  to  the  means  of 
the  persons  for  whose  use  it  was  destined  ;  for  in 
some  cases  we  find  that  it  was  made  of  solid 
maple  or  box-wood,  or  veneered  with  a  coating  of 
these  more  expensive  woods.  At  a  later  period, 
bedsteads  were  not  only  made  of  solid  ivory  or 
veneered  with  tortoiscshell,  but  sometimes  had 
silver  feet  (Pollux,  L  e, ;  Aelian,  F.//.  xii.  29  ) 
Athen.  vi.  pi  255.) 

The  bedstead  was  provided  with  girths  (r^voi, 
Mroi^  Kttpia)  on  which  the  bed  or  mattress 
(irW^oAor,  rv\th¥,  Koitms  or  t^Xij)  rested  ;  in- 
stead of  these  girths  poorer  people  used  strings. 
(Aristoph.  Av.  814,  with  the  Scfaol.)  The  cover 
or  ticking  of  a  mattress  was  made  of  linen  or  wool- 
len  cloth,  or  of  leather,  and  the  usual  material  witn 
which  it  was  filled  (rh  iftjgaWSfitpuw,  wK'fipttfut^ 
or  Trd^oAor)  was  either  wool  or  dried  weeds.  At 
the  head  part  of  the  bed,  and  supported  by  the 
fwinAtrrpoVf  ]aj  a  round  pillow  (wpoffKtipdKtuty) 
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pean  to  h&re  been  chiefly  used  by  women  (Suid. 
t.  r.  ^pciov),  and  by  men  only  when  they  were 
in  ill  health.  (Anacr.  ap  Athen.  xii.  p.  533,  &c.  ; 
PlutPerW.  27  ;  Lysia8,Z>e  Vuln.  Proem,  p.  172  ; 
Andocid.  DeMysL  p.  30  ;  VhiX^Eumen.  14.)  If 
a  man  without  any  phytical  necessity  made  lue  of 
a  lectica,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  ceiisure  of  his 
countrymen  as  a  person  of  effeminate  chaiacter. 
(Dinarch.  e,  Demotih.  p.  29.)  But  in  the  time 
subsequent  to  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  Asia, 
lecticae  were  not  only  more  generally  used  in 
Greece,  but  were  also  more  magnificently  adorned. 
(Plut.  JraL  17.)  The  persons  or  slaves  who  car- 
ried their  masters  or  mistresses  in  a  lectica  were 
called  ^opta^pot  (Diog.  Laert  t.  4.  §  73%  and 
their  number  was  generally  two  or  four.  (Lucian, 
Episi,  Saturn.  28  ;  Somn.  s.  GcUl.  10  ;  C^i.  9  ; 
compare  Becker,  d&artib^,  iL  p.71,  &c)  When 
this  kind  of  lectica  was  introduced  among  the 
Romans,  it  was  chiefly  used  in  travelling,  and  only 
very  seldom  in  the  city  of  Rome  itsel£  The  first 
trace  of  such  a  lectica  is  in  a  fragment  of  a  speech 
of  C.  Gracchus,  quoted  by  Gellius  (x.  3).  From 
this  passage  it  seems  evident  that  this  article  of 
luxury  was  introduced  into  Italy  from  Asia,  and 
that  at  the  time  scarcely  any  other  lectica  than  the 
lectica  funebris  was  known  to  the  country  people 
about  Rome.  It  also  appears  from  this  passage 
that  the  lectica  there  spoken  of  was  covered  ;  other- 
wise the  countryman  could  not  have  asked  whether 
they  were  carrying  a  dead  body.  (Compare  Cic 
Philip,  il  45  ;  Plut.  Cfic  48  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlviL  10.) 
The  resemblance  of  such  a  lectica  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  that  which  the  Greeks  had  received  from 
Asia  is  manifest  from  the  words  of  Martial  (xi. 
98) :  lectioa  ttUa  peUe  veloque.  It  had  a  roof  con- 
sisting of  a  large  piece  of  skin  or  leather  expanded 
over  it  and  supported  by  four  posts,  and  the  sides 
also  were  covered  with  curtains  (vda,  plagoe^  or 
plagulae  ;  compare  Senec.  Suas,  i.  6  ;  Suet  TiL  10). 
During  the  time  of  the  empire,  however,  the  cur- 
tains were  not  thought  a  sufiicient  protection  for  a 
lectica  ;  and,  consequently,  we  find  that  lecticae  used 
by  men  as  well  as  women,  were  closed  on  the  sides 
with  windows  made  of  transparent  stone  {lapis 
speadari9\  whence  Juvenal  (iv.  20)  calls  such  a 
lectica  an  antrum  dausum  Utti$  tpecularibut.  (Com- 
pare Juv.  iii.  239.)  We  sometimes  find  mention 
of  a  lectica  aperta  (Cic.  Phil.  IL  24),  but  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  this  case  it  had  no 
roo^  for  the  adjective  aperta  probably  means  no- 
thing more  than  that  the  curtains  were  removed, 
t.  ».  either  thrown  aside  or  drawn  up.  The 
whole  lectica  was  of  an  oblong  form,  and  the  per- 
son conveyed  in  it  lay  on  a  bed,  and  the  head 
was  supported  by  a  pi^ow,  so  that  he  might 
read  and  write  in  it  with  ease.  To  what  extent 
the  luxury  of  having  a  soft  and  pleasant  bed  in  a 
lectica  was  carried,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero, 
may  be  seen  from  one  of  his  orations  against 
Verres  (v.  11).  Feather-beds  seem  to  have  been 
very  common.  (Juv.  i.  159,  &c.)  The  frame- 
work, as  well  as  the  other  appurtenances,  were, 
with  wealthy  persons,  probably  of  the  most  costly 
description.  The  lectica,  when  standing,  rested  on 
four  feet,  generally  made  of  wood.  Persons  were 
carried  in  a  lectica  by  slaves  {lectiearii)  by  means 
of  poles  (asserea)  attached  to  it,  but  not  fixed,  so 
that  they  might  easily  be  taken  off  when  neces- 
sary. (Sueton.  Calig.  58  ;  Juv.  viL  122,  iii.  245  ; 
Martial,  ix.  23.  9.)    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
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asseres  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the  lectiearii,  and 
not  on  thongs  which  passed  round  the  necks  of  these 
slaves  and  hung  down  from  their  shoulders,  as 
some  modem  wnters  have  thought  (Senec  EpiaL 
80.  110;  TertuU.  ad  Uinr.  I  4;  Clem.  Alex. 
Paedap.  iii.  4  ;  Jut.  iii  240,  iz.  142.)  The  act 
of  taking  the  lectica  upon  the  shoulders  was  called 
swxxUare  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxr.  10  ;  Sueton.  CUtmL 
10),  and  the  persons  who  were  carried  in  this 
manner  were  said  mecoUari  (Sueton.  Otho.  6). 
From  this  passage  we  also  learn  that  the  name 
lectiearii  was  sometimes  incorrectly  applied  to  those 
slaves  who  carried  a  person  in  a  sella  or  sedan- 
chair.  The  number  of  lectiearii  employed  in  carry- 
ing one  lectica  varied  according  to  its  size,  and  the 
display  of  wealth  which  a  person  might  wish  to 
make.  The  ordinary  number  was  probably  two 
(Petron.  Sat.  56  ;  Juv.  ix.  142)  ;  but  it  Tvied  from 
two  to  eight,  and  the  lectica  is  called  hexaphoron 
or  octophoron,  accordingly  as  it  was  carried  by  six 
or  eight  persons.  (Juv.  L  64  ;  Mart  ii  81,  tL  77 ; 
Cic.  c  Verr.  ▼.  11,  ad  Quint,  ii.  10.)  Wealthy 
Romans  kept  certain  slaves  solely  as  their  lectiearii 
(Cic  ad  jpiim.  iv.  12)  ;  and  for  this  purpose  they 
generally  selected  the  tallest,  strongest,  and  most 
handsome  men,  and  had  them  always  well  dressed. 
In  the  time  of  Martial  it  seems  to  have  been  cus- 
tomary for  the  lectiearii  to  wear  beautiful  red  live- 
ries. The  lectica  was  generally  preceded  by  a  slave 
called  anteambulo,  whose  office  was  to  make  room 
for  it  (Martial,  iiL  46  ;  Plin.  EpisL  iii.  14  ;  com- 
pare Becker,  GoUum,  i.  p.  213,  &c) 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  these  lecticae 
among  the  Romans,  and  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  republic,  they  appear  to  have  been  very  com- 
mon, tnough  they  were  chiefly  used  in  journeys,  and 
in  the  city  of  Rome  itself  only  by  ladies  and  in- 
valids. (Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  17.)  But  the  love  of  this 
as  well  as  of  other  kinds  of  luxury  increased  so 
rapidly,  that  Julius  Oiesar  thought  it  necessary  to 
restrain  the  use  of  lecticae,  and  to  confine  the  pri- 
vilege of  using  them  to  certain  persons  of  a  certain 
age,  and  to  certain  days  of  the  year.  (Sueton. 
aies.43.) 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius  we  find  that  the  privilege 
of  using  a  lectica  in  the  city  was  still  a  great  dis- 
tinction, which  was  only  granted  by  the  emperor 
to'  his  especial  bvourites.  (Suet  Gaud.  28.)  But 
what  until  then  had  been  a  privilege  became  gra- 
dually a  right  assumed  by  all,  and  every  wealthy 
Roman  kept  one  or  more  lecticae,  with  the  requisite 
number  of  lectiearii  The  emperor  Domitian,  how- 
ever, forbade  prostitutes  the  use  of  lecticae.  (Suet 
DomiL  8.)  Enterprising  individuals  gradually  be- 
gan to  form  companies  {oorpu*  lectioariorum\  and 
to  establish  public  lecticae,  which  had  their  stands 
(oisfra  lectioariorum)  in  the  regie  transtiberina, 
and  probably  in  other  parts  also,  where  any  one 
might  take  a  lectica  on  hire.  (Victor,  De  Pegiomh. 
Urh.  Rom.  in  Graevii  Thesaur.  iii.  p.  49  ;  Martial, 
iii.  46.)  The  persons  of  whom  these  companies 
consisted,  were  probably  of  the  lower  orders  or 
freedmen.  (Compare  druter,  Inacript.  599.  11, 
600.  1.) 

The  lecticae  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken, 
were  all  portable^  i.  e.  they  were  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  asseres  might  easily  be 
&stened  to  them  whenever  it  was  necessary  to 
cany  a  person  in  them  from  one  place  to  another. 
But  the  name  lectica,  or  rather  the  diminutive  lee- 
ticula,  was  also  sometimes  applied  to  a  kind  oi 
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•ofr,  whicli  W9B  not  moTcd  oat  of  tlie  Iioqm. 
On  it  the  Romans  frequentlr  reclined  for  the  pot^ 
pote  of  reading  or  writing,  tor  the  ancienta  when 
writing  leldom  sat  at  a  table  as  we  do,  but  genendly 
reclined  on  a  cooch  ;  in  this  posture  they  raised 
one  knee,  and  npon  it  thej  placed  the  parchment 
or  tablet  on  whicn  thcj  wrote.  From  this  kind  of 
occupation  the  sopha  was  called  leeticula  lucubni- 
toria  (Saet  Awg.  78),  or  more  commoiily  lectalus. 
(Plin.  EpigL  y.  5  ;  Qyid,  DriaL  i.  11.  88  ;  compare 
Alstorph,  Dt  LecHcU  Vttentm  Diatriba^  Amster> 
dam,  1704.)  [L.  &] 

LECTICA'RII.     [LbcticjlI 

LECTISTE'RNIUM.  Sacrifices  being  of  the 
natuTP  of  feasts,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  on  occa- 
sion of  extzaordinary  lolemnities  placed  images  of 
the  gods  reclining  on  conches,  with  tablfs  and 
Tiands  before  them,  as  if  they  were  really  partaking 
of  the  things  offered  in  nrnfioe.  Thb  ceremony 
was  called  a  Ueluiemimm.  Three  specimens  of 
the  couches  employed  for  the  purpose  are  in  the 
Glyptotek  at  Munich.  The  woodcut  here  intro- 
duced exhibits  one  of  them,  which  is  represented 
with  a  cushion  covered  by  a  cloth  hanging  in 
ample  folds  down  each  side.  Thie  beautiful  pml- 
rinar  (Sueton.  JmL  76  ;  Com.  Nep.  TYmoO.  2)  is 
wrought  alu^ther  in  white  marble,  and  is 
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what  more  than  two  feet  in  height  At  the 
Eptdum  Joviay  which  was  the  most  noted  lecti- 
sternium  at  Rome,  and  which  was  celebrated  in  the 
Capitol,  the  statue  of  Jupiter  was  laid  in  a  reclining 
posture  on  a  couch,  while  those  of  Juno  and 
Minenra  were  eeated  on  chairs  by  his  lide  ;  and 
this  distmction  was  obsenred  in  allusion  to  the 
ancient  custom,  according  to  which  only  men  re- 
dined  and  women  nt  at  table.  (Val.  Max.  il  1. 
§  2.)  Nerertheless  it  is  probable  that  at  a  later 
period  both  godt  and  goddeises  were  represented 
in  the  same  position :  at  least  four  of  them,  Tii. 
Jupiter  Serapis  and  Juno  or  Isis,  together  with 
ApoHo  and  Diana,  are  lo  exhibited  with  a  table 
before  them  on  the  handle  of  a  Roman  hunp  en- 
grared  by  Bartoli.  {Luc  Ant.  il  34.)  Liry  (r.  1 3) 
giTes  an  account  of  a  Tery  splendid  lectietcmium, 
which  he  asseru  to  haTe  been  the  origin  of  the 
practice.  [J.  Y.] 

LECTUS  (A^xos  «A(m|,  fM),  a  bed.  In  the 
Iieroie  ages  of  Greece  beds  were  Teiy  simple  ;  the 
bedsteads,  however,  are  sometimes  represented  as 
ornamented  (rpifrk  k4x^  IL  iii.  448 ;  compare 
Odjfm.  xxiil  219,  Ac),  The  principal  parts  of  a 
bed  were  the  xAoSmi  and  f^iy*^  (Odyst.  xiz.  337); 
the  former  were  a  kind  of  thick  woollen  cloak, 
sometimes  coloured,  which  was  in  bad  weather 
wofn  by  men  over  their  x*''*^''»  "nd  was  sometimes 
spread  orer  a  chair  to  tender  the  seat  soft.    That 


these  x^^"^^  served  as  bhuikets  for  perMns  in 
their  sleep,  is  seen  from  Odf$$.  xiv.  488,  500,  504, 
513,  529,  XX  4.  The  Mrr^  on  the  other  hand, 
were  probably  a  softer  and  more  costly  kind  of 
woollen  cloth,  and  were  used  chiefly  by  perMms  of 
high  rsnk.  They  were,  like  the  x^>^>^  some* 
times  used  to  cover  the  seat  6!  chairs  when  penons 
wanted  to  sit  down.  {Odyst,  x.  352.)  To  render 
this  thick  woollen  staff  less  disagreeable,  a  linen 
cloth  was  sometimes  spread  over  it  ((kiy$$.  xiii. 
73.)  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  A^a  were 
pillows  or  bolsters ;  but  this  opinion  seems  to  be 
refuted  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  Odyu.  ti. 
38,  they  are  described  as  being  washed  without 
anything  bemg  laid  as  to  any  operation  which 
would  have  necesearily  preceded  the  washing  had 
they  been  pillowi.  Beyond  this  supposition  re- 
specting the  ^47«a,  we  have  no  traces  of  pillows 
or  bolsten  being  used  in  the  Homeric  age.  The 
bedstead  (A^x^r,  Xiterpw^  94fu^tw)  of  persons  of 
high  lank  was  covered  with  skins  (ir««a)  upon 
which  the  ^^h^sa  were  placed,  and  over  these  linen 
sheeu  or  carpets  were  spread  ;  the  xAa^a^S  ^^^J* 
•erved  as  a  cover  or  bbuiket  for  the  sleeper.  {OdytM* 
iv.  296,  &C. ;  IL  xxiv.  643,  &c  (  ix.  660,  &c) 
Poor  penons  slept  on  skins  or  beds  of  dry  herbs 
spread  on  the  ground.  {Odym.  xiv.  519  ;  zx.  139, 
&C. ;  xi  188,  &C.  ;  compare  Nitssch,  xwr  Odym. 
vol.  i.  pi  2 ]  0.)  These  simple  beds,  to  which  shortly 
alter  tne  Homeric  age  a  pillow  for  the  head  was 
added,  continued  to  be  used  by  the  poorer  chuses 
among  the  Greeks  at  all  times.  Thus  the  bed  of 
the  orator  Lycurgus  is  Mud  to  have  consisted  of 
one  sheep-skin  (kiMmt)  and  a  pillow.  (Plut  fit. 
Dee,  Orat,  Lyeurg,  pi  842.  c)  But  the  complete 
bed  (•Ml)  of  a  wealthy  Greek  in  kter  tiroes, 
generally  consisted  of  the  following  parte :  icXirn^ 
hrh-otuHj  TvAtler  or  Ki'^^aAer,  wpo^fCf^dAf ior,  and 

The  cAlni  is  properly  speaking  onlr  the  bed- 
stead, and  seems  to  have  consisted  only  of  poste 
fitted  into  one  another  and  resting  upon  four  feet 
At  the  head  part  alone  there  was  a  board  (dydicAiv* 
rpw  or  iwutKarrpop)  to  enpport  the  pillow  and  pre- 
vent ite  falling  out  Sometimes  the  iufdicAxinpop 
aas  wanting,  as  we  see  in  drawings  on  ancient 
vases.  (Pollux,  z.  34,  vi.  9.)  Sometimes,  however, 
the  bottom  part  of  a  bedstead  was  likewise  pro- 
tected by  tne  board,  eo  that  in  tins  case  a  Greek 
bedstead  resembled  a  modern  so-called  French  bed- 
stead. The  KAlni  was  generally  made  of  wood, 
which  in  quality  varied  according  to  the  means  of 
the  persons  for  whose  use  it  was  destined  ;  for  in 
tome  cases  we  find  that  it  was  made  of  solid 
maple  or  box-wood,  or  veneered  with  a  coating  of 
these  mon  expensive  woods.  At  a  later  period, 
bedsteads  wero  not  only  made  of  solid  ivory  or 
veneered  with  tortoiseshell,  but  sometimes  had 
silver  feet  (Pollux,  L  e. ;  Aelian,  V.II.  xiL  29  | 
Athcn.  vi.  p.  255.) 

The  bedstead  was  provided  with  girths  (r6yot^ 
Mropoi^  Ktipia)  on  which  the  bed  or  mattress 
(jcW^oAor,  rvKftoy,  aoiywt  or  t^Aij)  rested  ;  in- 
stead of  these  girths  poorer  people  used  strings. 
(Aristoph.  Av.Sli,  with  the  Schol.)  The  cover 
or  ticking  of  a  mattress  was  made  of  linen  or  wool- 
len cloth,  or  of  leather,  and  the  usual  material  witii 
which  it  was  filled  {rh  ^/cfoAA^fici^r,  TX^ptf^to, 
or  Trd^oAor)  was  either  wool  or  dried  weeds.  At 
the  head  part  of  the  bed,  and  supported  by  the 
HrittKufTfov^  lay  a  round  pillow  (irpoo'ire^^cior) 
X  X 
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came  from  ui  ally  of  the  Roman  people,  some  one 
of  the  inferior  roagistnitca,  or  a  Icgatiu  of  a  consul, 
waa  despatched  by  the  senate  to  receive  and  con- 
duct them  to  the  city  at  the  expense  of  the  re- 
public. When  they  were  introduced  into  the 
ienate  by  the  praetor  or  consul,  they  first  ex- 
plainr^  what  they  had  to  communicate,  and  then 
the  praetor  invited  the  senators  to  put  tlieir  ques- 
tions to  the  ambassadors.  (Li v.  xxx.  22.)  The 
manner  in  which  this  ({uestioning  was  frequently 
corriid  on,  especially  when  the  envoys  came  from 
8  state  with  which  the  Romans  were  at  war,  re- 
sembled more  the  cross -questioning  of  a  witness 
in  a  court  of  justice,  than  an  inquiry  made  with  a 
Tiew  to  gain  a  dear  understanding  of  what  wns 
proposed.  (Li v.  /.  e.  with  Gronov's  note.)  The 
whole  transaction  was  carried  on  by  interpreters, 
and  in  the  Latin  language.  [Intsrprxs.]  Vale- 
rius Maxim  us  (ii.  2.  §  3)  states  that  the  Greek 
rhetorician  Molo,  a  teacher  of  Cicero,  was  the  first 
foreigner  who  ever  addressed  the  Roman  senate  in 
his  own  tongue.  After  the  ambassadors  had  thus 
been  examined,  they  were  requested  to  leave  the 
assembly  of  the  senate,  who  now  began  to  discuss 
the  subject  bronght  before  them.  The  result  was 
communicated  to  the  ambassadors  by  the  praetor. 
CLiv.  viii.  1.)  In  some  cases  ainlMissadors  not  only 
received  rich  presents  on  their  departure,  but  were 
at  the  command  of  the  senate  conducted  by  a 
magi&trate,  and  at  the  public  expense,  to  the  fron- 
tier of  Italy,  and  even  further.  (Liv.  xlv.  14.)  By 
the  Lex  Gabinia  it  was  decreed  that  from  the  first 
of  Fcbruaiy  to  the  first  of  March,  the  senate  should 
every  day  give  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors. 
(Cic.  ad  Quint.  Frai,  ii.  II,  12,  a</  Fam.  i.  4.) 
There  was  at  Rome,  as  Varro  (De  Ling.  Lot.  v. 
155,  Miiller)  expresses  it,  a  place  on  the  right- 
band  side  of  the  senate-house  cilled  Graecostasis, 
in  which  foreign  ambassadors  waited. 

All  ambassadors,  whencesoever  they  came,  were 
considered  by  the  Romans  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  their  existence  as  sacred  and  inviolable. 
(Cic.  c  Verr.  i.  33  ;  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  xi. 
25  ;  Tacit  Ann,  i.  42  ;  Liv.  xxl  10;  Dig.  50. 
tit  7.  s,  17.) 

II.  Legati  to  foreign  nations  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  republic  were  always  sent  by  the  senate 
(Cic  e.  Vatin,  15)  ;  and  to  be  appointed  to  such  a 
mission  was  considered  a  great  honour  which  was 
conferred  only  on  men  of  high  rank  or  eminence  ; 
for  a  Roman  ambassador,  according  to  Dionysius, 
had  the  powers  {i^ovffta  icol  Hvyofus)  of  a  magis- 
trate and  the  venerable  character  of  a  priest.  If 
a  Roman  during  the  performance  of  his  mission  as 
ambassador  died  or  was  killed,  his  memory  was 
honoured  by  the  republic  with  a  public  sepidchre 
and  a  statue  in  the  Rostra.  (Liv.  iv.  17  ;  Cic 
Philip,  ix.  2.)  The  expenses  during  the  journey 
of  an  ambassador  were,  of  course,  paid  by  the  re- 
public ;  and  when  he  travelled  through  a  province, 
the  provincials  had  to  supply  him  with  everything 
he  wanted. 

III.  The  third  class  of  legati,  to  whom  the 
name  of  ambassadors  cannot  be  applied,  were  per- 
sons who  accompanied  the  Roman  genenils  on  their 
expeditions,  and  in  later  times  the  governors  of 
provinces  also.  Legati,  as  serving  under  the  con- 
suls in  the  Ron^an  armies,  are  mentioned  along 
with  the  tribunes  at  a  very  early  period.  (Liv.  ii. 
69,  iv.  17.)  These  legati  were  nominat  d  {Ie*/a- 
baatur)  by  the  consul  or  the  dictator  under  whom 
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they  serred  (Sallast  Jng.  28 ;  Cic  ad  Att.  zr.  I F, 
ad  Fam.  vi.  6,  pro  Leg.  Manil.  19),  but  the 
sanction  of  the  senate  {wenaiutoomsuttuM)  was  an 
essentia]  point  without  which  no  one  could  be 
legally  considered  a  legatus  (Cic  e.  Vatin.  L  r^ 
pro  Sejri.  14)  ;  and  from  Livy  (xliiL  1  ;  cofmpRre 
xliv.  18)  it  appears  that  the  nomination  by  the 
magistrates  (consul,  praetor,  or  dictator)  did  not 
take  place  until  they  had  been  authorised  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate.  The  persons  appointed  to 
this  office  were  usually  men  of  great  military 
talents,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  advise  and  assist 
their  superior  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  to  act 
in  his  stead  both  in  civil  and  military  afi^rs. 
(VarPo,<fo  Ling.  Lot.  v.  87,  MUller.)  The  legati 
were  thus  always  men  in  whom  the  consul  placed 
great  confidence,  and  were  frequently  his  friends  or 
relations ;  but  they  had  no  power  mdependcnt  of 
the  command  of  their  general.  (Caes.  de  Bell.  Cfr. 
ii.  ]  7,  iii.  51  ;  Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ.  L  38.)  Their 
number  varied  according  to  the  greatness  or  im- 
portance of  the  war,  or  the  extent  of  the  province : 
three  is  the  smallest  number  we  know  of,  but 
Pompey,  when  in  Asia,  had  fifteen  legati  When- 
ever the  consuls  were  absent  from  the  army,  or 
when  a  proconsul  left  his  province,  the  legati  or 
one  of  them  took  his  place,  and  then  had  the  in- 
signia as  well  as  the  power  of  his  superior.  He 
was  in  this  case  called  legatns  pro  praetore  (Liv. 
xxix.  9  ;  Lydus,  de  Magittr.  iii.  3 ;  Caes.  de  BelL 
GalL  i.  21),  and  hence  we  sometimes  read  that  a 
man  governed  a  province  as  a  legatus  without  any 
mention  being  made  of  the  proconsul  whose  vice- 
fferent  he  was.  (Sallust.  Cat.  42.)  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  a  consul  carried  on  a  war,  or  a  pro- 
consul governed  his  province  through  his  legati, 
while  he  himself  remained,  at  Rome^  or  conducted 
some  other  more  uzgent  affiiin. 

When  the  provinces  were  divided  at  the  time 
of  the  empire  [Provincia],  those  of  the  Roman 
people  were  governed  by  men  who  had  either  been 
consuls  or  praetors,  and  the  former  were  always 
accompanied  by  three  legati,  the  latter  by  one. 
(Dion  Cass.  liii.  13;  Dig.  I.  tit  16.)  The  pro- 
vinces of  the  emperor,  who  was  himself  the  pr;>- 
consul,  were  governed  by  persons  whom  the 
emperor  himself  appointed,  and  who  had  been  con- 
suls or  praetors,  or  were  at  least  senators.  These 
vicegerents  of  the  emperor  were  called  legali  Ai^ 
ffusti  pro  praetore^  legati  practorti,  legati  eansu- 
lares,  or  simply  leg<itiy  and  they,  like  the  governors 
of  the  provinciae  populi  Romoni,  had  one  or  three 
legati  as  their  assistants.  (Strabo,  iiL  p.  352 ;  com- 
pare Dig.  1.  tit  18.  s.  7  ;  Tacit  Ann.  xii.  59, 
Agricol.  c.  7 ;  Spanheim,  de  Usu  et  praegt  Numism. 
ii.  p.  595.) 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  republic  it  had 
become  customary  for  senators  to  obtain  from  the 
senate  the  pemiission  to  travel  through  or  stay  in 
any  province  at  the  expense  of  the  provincials, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  managing  and  conducting 
their  own  personal  afiain.  There  was  no  restraint 
as  to  the  length  of  time  the  senators  were  allowed 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  which  was  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  provincialsL  This  mode  of 
sojouniing  in  a  province  was  called  legatio  libera^ 
because  those  who  availed  themselves  of  it  en- 
joyed all  the  privileges  of  a  public  legatus  or 
ambassador,  without  having  any  of  his  duties  to 
perform.     At  the  time  of  Cicero  the  privilege  of 
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l«(pitio  libftia  was  abiued  to  ft  ytrj  gnat  extent 
Cicero^  therefore,  in  hit  oonnilahip  endeaToored  to 
pbt  an  end  to  it,  but  owing  to  the  oppotitioii  of  a 
tribane,  he  onlj  nieeeeded  m  limiting  the  time  of 
iU  duation  to  one  year.  (Cie.  de  Leg,  iti.  8, 
ci0  Ltg,  Agr,  i.  3,  pra  Fhec  84,  PkiUp.  K  3.) 
Jnliot  Caesar  afUrwarda  extended  the  time  dnring 
which  a  senator  might  arail  himself  of  legatio  libera 
to  fire  yean  (Cic.  ad  AU,  xr.  11),  and  this  kw  of 
Cacaar  (Lex  JuKa)  seems  to  have  remained  in 
force  down  to  a  Tcry  late  psriod.  (Suet.  Tiber, 
31 ;  Dig.  50.  tit  7.  s.  14.)  [L.  &] 

LEGES.     [Lxx.] 

LE'GFO.    [ExERcmra.] 

LEGIS  ACrriO.     (Amo.l 

LEGIS  AQUrLIAE  ACTIO.  [Damni  In- 
JVRiA  Actio.] 

LEGITIMA  ACTIO.    [Acna] 

LEOITIMA  HEREDITAS.     [HE»«a.] 

LElPOMARTYRIOU  DIKE  (Xfive/M^rv. 
pU»  <Unt).     [Marttria.] 

LEIPONAUTIOU  GRAPHE  {KttMwwarimf 
Tpo^).  The  indictment  for  desertion  from  the 
fleet  was  preferred  before  the  tribnnal  of  the  stm- 
tegi ;  and  the  court  which  andirr  their  snperintend- 
ence  sat  for  the  trial  of  this  and  simihtf  military 
ofllenoes  was  composed  of  citizens  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  expedition  in  question.  (Meier,  AU. 
Froe.  pp.  108, 133.)  The  penalty  upon  conviction 
seems  to  hare  been  a  fine,  and  Uie  complete  dis- 
franchisement of  the  offender  and  his  descendants. 
(Petit,  Ijfp.  Att,  pp.  401,  667.)  [J.  8.  M.] 

LEIPOSTRATIOU  GRAPHE  (Xwwrrpa- 
tiou  ypai^).  The  circamstances  of  the  trial  for 
desertion  from  the  army  and  the  penalties  inflicted 
upon  conviction  were  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  de- 
sertion from  the  fleet  [Liiponavtiou  Graph i], 
and  the  offence  was  also  ponishable  by  an  eisan- 
g«lia,  which,  Heraldus  soggesta,  would  be  fre- 
quently adopted  when  the  accuser  wbs  SAliciUMis 
to  impose  silence  upon  a  political  opponent  by  pro- 
curing his  disfranchisement  as  this  was  a  noccMary 
consequence  of  judgment  being  given  against  the 
defendant  and  preyented  his  speaking  or  appearing 
in  public.  The  eisangelia  in  such  case  would  be 
preferred  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  by 
which,  if  reasonable  cause  appeared,  it  would  be 
anbmitted  to  the  decision  of  one  of  the  ordinary 
legal  tribunals^  (Hendd.  Animad.  m  Sa/nuu. 
p.  242.)  [J.aM.] 

LEIPOTAXIOU  GRAPHE  (Xsiiroro^lov 
Tpa^).     [Artratxiab  Graph x.] 

LEITU'RGIA  (A«iTOiipy(o,  from  X#fror,  Ion. 
X^Zror,  t  s.  8i|/i^ior,  or,  according  to  othert 
'TfnrrattttoifX  is  the  name  of  certain  personal  ser- 
vices which  at  Athens  and  in  some  other  Greek 
republics,  every  citizen,  who  possessed  a  certain 
amount  of  property,  had  to  perform  towards  the 
state.  These  personal  services,  which  in  all  cases 
were  connected  with  considerable  expense,  occur 
in  the  history  of  Attica  as  enriy  as  the  time  of  the 
Peisistratids  (Arifltot  Oeoonom,  ii.  5),  and  were 
probably,  if  not  introduced,  at  least  sanctioned  by 
the  legisktion  of  Solon.  They  were  at  first  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  greater  political  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  the  wealthy,  who,  in  retivn,  had 
also  to  perform  heavi.T  duties  towards  the  re- 
public ;  Dut  when  the  Athenian  democracy  was  at 
its  height,  the  original  character  of  these  liturgies 
became  changed,  for  as  every  citizen  now  enjoyed 
the  stale  rights  and  privileges  a$  the  wealthiest 
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ther  were  simply  a  tax  upon  iMmperty  eanneeted 
wita  personal  hiboor  and  exertion  (rati  xMf^^i^' 
iral  r^  c^fimrt  XcirevfTsir).  Notwithstanding 
this  altered  character  of  the  litmgies,  we  scarcely 
ever  find  that  oomphiinta  were  made  by  penont 
subject  to  them  ;  many  wealthy  Athenians,  on  the 
contrary,  mined  their  estotes  by  their  ambitious 
exertions,  and  by  the  desire  to  gain  the  favour  of 
the  people.  (Xen.  de  Rep.  Atk.  118;  Demosth. 
e,  EmeryL  p.  1 155  ;  compare  Lys^  juro  bom.  Aldb» 
p.  646  and  657  ;  Isociat  de  'Big,  15  ;  Aristot 
PoliL  V.  7.  pL  173,  ed.  Gttttling.)  To  do  no  mors 
than  the  law  required  (i^eaioO^isi,  Isaeus,  d^ 
ApoUod.  c  88)  was  at  Athens  considmd  as  a  dis- 
grace, and  in  some  cases  a  wealthy  Athenian, 
even  when  it  was  not  his  tarn,  would  volunteer 
to  perfona  a  lituigy.  (Demosth.  e.  Mid.  p.  519, 
566,  &c  ;  compare  Btfckh,  IhA.  Earn,  wf  Atkeme^ 
pc  448,  &c.,  2d  ed.) 

All  liturgies  maybe  divided  into  two  classes: 
I.  ordinary  or  encyclic  liturgies  (iyisbmXtoi  Xcrrovp- 
yUu,  Demosth.  e.  LepL  p.  468),  and  2.  extraordi- 
nary liturgies.  The  former  were  called  encyclic, 
because  they  recurred  every  year  at  certoin  festive 
seasons,  and  comprised  the  x^PD^  yvfumviei^x^ 
XiV^Tol^X^  •fX<^«^«i  tad  4eTM0'it,  which 
are  all  described  in  separate  articles.  [Chorrovs  ; 
Gymnasium  ;  Lampadrphoria  ;  Thboria  ; 
HRfrriASis.]  Every  Athenian  who  possessed  three 
talents  and  above,  was  subject  to  them  (Demosth. 
e.  Apkob.  p.  88S  ;  Iiaeus,  de  P^rrk.  kered.  c  80), 
and  they  were  undertaken  in  turns  by  the  mem- 
bers of  every  tribe  who  possessed  the  property 
qualification  just  mentioned,  unless  some  one  vo- 
lunteered to  undertake  a  lituigy  for  another  per- 
son. But  the  hiw  did  not  allow  any  one  to  be 
compelled  to  undertake  more  than  one  lituigy  at 
a  time  (Demosth.  c.  Ijept.  p.  462,  e.  Polwdet.  p. 
1 209),  and  he  who  had  in  one  year  performed  a 
liturgy,  was  fr^  for  the  nezt  (^riovrdr  dioXiwdbr 
fKoarot  X«iTovp7«7,  Demosth.  c.  Lept.  p.  459),  so 
that  legally  a  person  had  to  perform  a  liturgy  only 
every  other  year.  Those  whose  torn  it  was  to 
undertake  any  of  the  ordinary  liturgies,  were  al- 
ways appointed  bv  their  own  tribe  (Demosth. 
e.  Mid.  pp.  510,  519),  or  in  other  words,  by  the 
^i^MXirrol  T«y  ^X«r  (Tittmann,  Grieck.  Staaietu 
p.  296,  &c.),  and  the  tribe  shared  praise  as  well 
as  blame  with  its  X9trwpy6t. 

The  persons  who  were  exempt  from  all  kinds  of 
liturgies  were  the  nine  archons,  heiresses,  and  or- 
phans until  after  the  commencement  of  the  second 
year  of  their  coming  of  age.  (Lysias,  c.  DiogeU. 
pk.  908  ;  Demosth.  de  Symmor.  p.  18*2.)  Some- 
times the  exemption  from  liturgies  (brtXtia)  was 
granted  to  persons  for  especial  merits  towards  the 
republic    (Demosth.  e.  Lept.  p.  466,  Slc.) 

The  only  kind  of  extraordinary  liturgy  to  which 
the  name  is  properly  applied, 'is  the  trierarchy 
(rptripapX^^)  i  »"  the  earlier  times,  however,  the 
service  in  the  armies  was  in  reality  no  more  than 
an  extraordinary  liturgy.  [See  Eisphora  and 
Trixrarciiia.]  In  later  times,  during  and  after 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  expenses  of  a 
liturgy  were  found  too  heavy  for  one  person,  we 
find  that  in  many  instances  two  persons  combined 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  lituigy  (tfvrrcXsIa). 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  chorcgia  and  the 
trierarchy.  (Hermann,  PoliL  Ant.  §  161.  n.  12 
and  18.) 

Lituigiei  in  legnid  to  the  persons  by  whom' 
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they  were  perfbnned  were  also  diTided  into  Xcirei^ 
ylat  iroKtTuud,  such  u  were  incnmbeiit  upon 
citilMia,  and  \ftrovpyiai  rmr  furoiiMy.  (De- 
mosth.  c.  Lept,  p.  462.)  The  only  litai|fiet  which 
are  mentioned  as  having  been  performed  by  the 
fUroucoi^  are  the  choregia  at  the  festiral  of  the 
Lenaea  (SchoL  ad  Aristopk  FbA  954),  and  the 
^irrlcuris  (Ulpian,  ad  Demoetk  Lept,  §15),  to 
which  may  be  added  the  hydriaphoria  and  skiade- 
phoria.   [Hydriaphoria.] 

That  litnxgies  were  not  pecnliar  to  Athens,  has 
been  shown  by  Bikkh  {Pub,  Eoon.  &c.  p.  299), 
for  choregia  and  other  lituigies  are  mentioned  at 
Siphnos  (Isocmt.  Aeginet.  c  17)  ;  choregia  in 
Aegina  even  before  the  Persian  wars  (Herod,  t. 
83)  ;  in  Mytilene  during  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(Antiph.  de  Coed.  Herod,  p.  744)  ;  at  Thebes  in 
the  time  of  Epaminondas  (Plut.  JrisUd.  1);  at 
Orchomenos,  in  Rhodes,  and  in  several  towns  of 
Asia  Minor.  (Compare  Wol^  Prolegom,  in  De- 
motik.  Lept,  p.  Ixzzvi.  &c. ;  Wacbsmath,  vol.  iL  p. 
92,  &c.>  [L.S.] 

LEMDUS,  a  skiff  or  small  boat,  used  for  cann- 
ing a  person  from  a  ship  to  the  shore.  (PlauL 
Merc.  i.  2.  81,  ii.  1.  35.)  The  name  was  also 
given  to  the  light  boats  which  were  sent  ahead  of 
a  fleet  to  obtain  information  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments. (Isidor.  Orig.  zix.  1  ;  Liv.  xxxi.  45,  xlv. 
10.)  Pliny  {H.  N,  vii.  56,  s.  57)  attributes  their 
invention  to  the  inhabitants  of  CyrencL 

LEMNISCUS  (KfifufitTKos),  This  word  is  said 
to  have  originally  been  used  only  by  the  Syracu- 
sans.  (Hesych.  s.  v.)  It  signified  a  kind  of  co. 
loured  ribbon  which  hung  down  from  crowns  or 
diadems  at  the  back  part  of  the  head.  (Fest  s.  v.) 
The  earliest  crowns  are  said  to  have  consisted  of 
wool,  so  that  we  hare  to  conceive  the  lemniscus  as 
a  ribbon  wound  around  the  wool  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  two  ends  of  the  ribbon,  where  they  met, 
wei-e  allowed  to  hang  down.  See  the  representa- 
tions of  the  corona  obsidionalis  and  civica  in  p. 
359,  where  the  lemnisci  not  only  appear  as  a  moans 
to  keep  the  little  branches  of  the  crowns  together, 
but  also  serve  as  an  ornament.  From  the  remark 
of  Senrius  {ad  Aen,  v.  269)  it  appears  that  coronae 
adorned  with  lemnisci  were  a  greater  distinction 
than  those  without  them.  This  serves  to  explain 
an  expression  of  Cicero  (palma  lemniseata,  pro 
Roie.  Am.  35)  where  palma  means  a  victory,  and 
the  epithet  lemniscata  indicates  the  contrary  of 
infiunis,  and  at  the  same  time  implies  an  honour- 
able as  well  as  lucrative  victory.  (Comp.  Auson. 
Epid,  XX.  5.) 

It  seems  that  lemnisci  were  also  worn  alone  and 
without  being  connected  with  crowns,  especially  by 
ladies,  as  an  ornament  for  the  head.  (Plin.  H.N.  xxi. 
3.)  To  show  honour  and  admiration  for  a  person, 
flowers,  garlands,  and  lemnisci  were  sometimes 
showered  upon  him  while  he  walked  in  public 
(Casaub.  ad  Suet,  Ner,  25 ;  Liv.  xxxiii.  19.) 

Lemnisci  seem  originally  to  have  been  made  of 
wool,  and  afUr wards  of  the  finest  kinds  of  bast 
{philyrae^  Plin.  H,  N,  xv.  14) ;  but  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic  the  wealthy  Crassus 
not  only  made  the  foliage  or  leaves  of  crowns  of 
thin  sheets  of  gold  and  silver,  but  the  lemnisci 
likewise ;  and  P.  Claudius  Pulcher  embellished  the 
metal  lemnisci  with  works  of  art  in  relief  and  with 
inscriptions.    (Plin.  //.  N.  xxi.  3.) 

The  word  lemniscus  is  used  by  medical  writers 
in  the  signification  of  a  kind  of  liniment  applied  to 


LENO. 
woondi.  (Celsnt,  vii.  28 ;  Yeget.  de  Re  Veter,  S. 
14  and  48,  iiL  18.)  [US.] 

LEMURA'LIA  or  LEMUHIA,  t  festival  for 
the  souls  of  the  departed,  which  was  cdebrated  at 
Home  every  yew  m  the  month  of  May.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  institnted  by  Remains  to  ap> 
pease  the  spirit  of  Remus  whom  he  bad  slsln 
(Ovid.  Ficut,  V.  473,  &c),  and  to  have  been  called 
originally  Remuria.  It  was  celebrated  at  night 
and  in  silence,  and  during  three  alternate  days, 
that  is,  on  the  ninth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth  of 
May.  During  this  season  the  temples  of  the  gods 
were  closed,  and  it  was  thought  unlucky  ibr  women 
to  marry  at  this  time  and  during  the  whole  month 
of  May,  and  those  who  ventured  to  many  were 
believed  to  die  soon  after,  whence  the  ]»overh, 
menee  Maio  ntalae  nubenL  Those  who  celebrated 
the  Lemuralia,  walked  barefooted,  washed  their 
hands  three  times,  and  threw  nine  times  black 
beans  behind  their  backs,  believing  by  this  cere- 
mony to  secure  themselves  against  the  Lemnres. 
(Varro,  VUa  pop,  Rom,  Froffm,  p.  241,  ed. 
Bipont;  Servius,  ad  Aem,  L  276.)  As  r^aids 
the  solemnities  on  each  of  the  three  days,  we  only 
know  that  on  the  second  there  were  games  in  the 
circus  in  honour  of  Mars  (Ovid.  Faet,  t,  597),  and 
that  on  the  third  day  the  images  of  the  thirty 
Argei,  made  of  rushes,  were  thrown  inm  the  pons 
sublicius  into  the  Tiber  by  the  Vestal  virgins. 
(Ovid.  Faat,  v.  621  ;  Fest  s.  v.  Depomiam;  com- 
pare Arqsl)  On  the  same  day  there  was  a  fes- 
tival of  the  merehants  (/eUMm  merooformi,  Ovid. 
Faat,  V.  670,  &c),  probably  because  on  this  day 
the  temple  of  Mereury  had  been  dedicated  in  the 
year  495  jlc  (Liv.  iL  21.)  On  this  occasion  the 
merchants  offered  up  incense,  and  by  means  of  a 
laurel-branch  sprinkled  themselves  and  their  goods 
with  water  from  the  well  of  Mercury  at  the  Porta 
Capena,  hoping  thereby  to  make  their  business 
prosper.  [L.S.] 

LEMURES.  See  Diet  o/Gr,amd  Aon.  Bio- 
grapky  and  Mythology, 

LKNAEA.    TDiONYSiA,  p.  411,  b.] 

LENO,  LENOCI'NIUM.  Lenocinium  ts 
defined  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  8.  tit  2.  s.  4)  to  be  the 
keeping  of  fenude  slaves  for  prostitution  and  the 
profits  of  it ;  and  it  was  also  lenocinium  if  gain 
was  made  in  the  like  way  by  means  of  free  women. 
Some  lenones  kept  brothels  {Impanaria)  or  open 
houses  for  prostitutioiu  This  trade  was  not  for- 
bidden, but  the  praetor^  edict  attached  infamia  to 
such  persons  [Inpamia].  In  the  time  of  Caligula 
(Sueton.  CkU,  40,  and  the  notes  in  Bormann^ 
ed.),  a  tax  was  laid  on  lenones.  Theodosius  and 
Valentinian  endeavoured  to  prevent  parents  from 
prostituting  their  children  and  masters  their  female 
shives  by  severe  penalties  ;  and  they  forbad  the 
practice  of  lenocinium  under  pain  of  corporal 
punishment,  and  banishment  from  the  city,  and  so 
forth.  Justinian  (Nov.  14)  also  attempted  to  put 
down  all  lenocinium  by  banishing  lenones  from  the 
city,  and  by  making  the  owners  of  houses,  who 
allowed  prostitution  to  be  carried  on  in  than, 
liable  to  forfeit  the  houses  and  to  pay  ten  pounds 
of  gold :  those  who  by  trickery  or  force  got  girls 
into  their  possession  and  gave  them  up  to  prostitu- 
tion  were  punished  with  tne  **  extreme  poialties  ;  ^ 
but  it  is  not  said  what  these  extreme  penalties 
were.     This  Novella  contains  curious  matter. 

The  Lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis  defined  the  leno- 
cinium which  that  lex  prohibited  (Dig.  48.  tit  5, 
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«  2.  S  2).  It  mm  IflnodniiiiB,  if  a  lia»b«iid  al- 
lowed hb  wife  to  eommit  adaltarj  in  order  to  thmn 
the  gain.  Tbe  legislation  of  Jiutinian  (Nor.  1 17. 
c  9.  f  3)  allowed  a  wife  a  diyonoi  if  hu  hatband 
had  attempted  to  oiake  her  |Voetitatehene]f ;  and 
the  woman  eonld  neoTcr  the  doi  and  the  donatio 
proirtcr  nnptiani  It  wae  lenocininm  in  the  hiuband 
if  he  kept  or  took  back  (coo^  Soeton.  DomiL  8) 
a  wife  wnom  he  had  detected  in  an  act  of  adulteiy  ; 
or  if  he  let  the  adoiterer  who  wu  detected  in  the 
act,  escape  ;  or  if  he  did  not  proeecute  him. 

With  rmpect  to  other  penone  than  the  huabaad, 
it  wu  lenoaninra  by  the  lex  Julia,  if  a  man  mw- 
ried  a  woman  who  wae  condemned  lor  adultery ; 
if  a  pcpon  who  had  detected  othen  in  adultery, 
held  his  peace  lor  a  sum  of  money  ;  if  a  man  com- 
menced a  prosecution  for  adnlteiy  and  discontinued 
it ;  and  if  a  penon  lent  his  hoose  or  chamber  lor 
adulteriom  or  stuprom.  In  all  these  casss,  the 
penalty  of  the  lex  Julia  was  the  same  as  for  adulte- 
riom and  stupnim.  The  lex  in  this  as  in  other 
like  instances  of  l^ges,  was  the  groundwork  of  all 
sobeequent  l^islatum  on  lenocinium.  Probably 
no  part  of  tbe  lex  Julia  do  adulteriis  was  fonnallr 
repealed,  but  it  rseeiTed  additions,  and  the  penal- 
ties were  increased.  (Rein,  CrimimUrtekt  der 
Romer^  p.  88dL)  As  to  the  uses  of  the  words 
Leno,  Lenocinium,  in  the  ckssical  writers,  see  the 
pasusgfB  cited  in  Facciolati,  Last,  £0.  L.] 

LKNUS  (XWt).      [TORCULAB.] 

LEONIDEIA  (XMri^Zs),  were  solemnities 
celebrated  every  year  at  Sparta  in  honour  of 
Leonidas,  who,  with  his  300  Spartans,  had  fallen 
at  Thermopylae.  Opposite  the  theatre  at  Sparta 
there  were  two  sepulchral  monuments,  one  of  Pan- 
sanias  and  another  of  Leonidas,  and  here  a  funeral 
oration  was  sooken  every  year,  and  a  contest  was 
held,  in  which  none  but  Spartans  were  allowed  to 
take  part    (Pans,  ill  U.  §  1.)  [L.S.] 

LEPTON.     [Chalcous  ;  Obolosi] 

LEPTURGI  (X«wrovp7oO* «  class  of  artificers, 
Tespecting  whom  there  is  some  doubt  They  are 
commonly  supposed  to  be  carrers  of  fine  work  in 
wood ;  but,  on  the  anthority  of  two  passages 
(Plut  AemiL  PmL  37  ;  Diod.  xvil  116),  in  the 
Idrmer  of  which  rop^ihtuf  icol  Xtwrcvpyuy  are 
mentioned  together,  Raoul-Rochette  supposes  that 
the  Lej^btrgi  were  those  who  beat  out  gold  and 
ailrer  m  thin  leayes  to  cover  statues  and  mmiture  ; 
and  that  they  corresponded  to  the  BradMrii  ArU- 
Jiee$  among  the  Romans.  {Lettf  a  M,  Sckoru^ 
pp.189,  191.)  [P.S.] 

LE'RIA.    [LiMBUs ;  Tunica.] 

LERNAEA  (A.t/»yiua),  were  masteries  (riXfr^) 
celebrated  at  Lema  in  Argolis,  m  honour  of  De- 
meter.  (Pans.  iL  36.  §  7.)  They  were  said  to 
hare  been  instituted  by  Philammon.  (Paus.  iL  37. 
§  3.)  In  ancient  times  the  Argives  carried  the  fire 
from  the  temple  of  Artemu  Pyronia,  on  Mount 
(Trathis,  to  the  Lemaea.  (Paus.  viii.  15.  §  4.) 
These  mysteries  were  probably  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  religion  of  the  Pelasgians,  but  further 
particulars  are  not  known.  [L.  S.] 

LESCHE  (A^<rx)|),  is  an  Ionic  word,  signify- 
ing commeil  or  eomenationy  and  apLaetfor  eoumcU 
cr  eoHvenatuM.  There  is  frequent  mention  of  places 
of  public  resort,  in  the  Greek  cities,  by  the  name 
of  Kdoxat,  some  set  apart  for  the  poipose,  and 
others  so  called  because  they  were  so  used  by 
loungers  ;  to  the  latter  class  belong  the  agora  and 
its  porticoes,  the  gymnasia,  and  the  shops  of  ^'ari- 


espedall^  those  of  the  nutha, 
which  were  frequented  m  winter  on  account  of 
their  warmth,  and  in  which,  for  the  same  reason, 
the  poor  sought  shelter  for  the  night  (Hom.  OdL 
XTUL  329 ;  Hes.  Op.  491,  499.)  In  these  pas- 
sages, however,  in  which  are  the  earliest  examples 
of  the  use  of  the  word,  it  seems  to  refer  to  places 
distinct  from  the  smiths*  workshops,  though  re- 
sorted to  m  tho  same  manner ;  and  we  may  gather 
from  the  grammarians,  that  there  were  in  the 
Greek  cities  numerous  small  buildings  or  porticoes, 
Inmished  with  seats,  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  to 
which  the  idle  resorted  to  enjoy  convenation,  and 
tbe  poor  to  obtain  warmth  and  shelter,  and  which 
were  called  A^x"* :  at  Athens  alone  there  were 
360  such.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  L  e. ;  Proclus,  ad 
Hea.Le, ;  Hesych.,  Etym.  Mag.,  a  v. ;  Klihn,atf 
AtL  F.  H.  iL  34.)  Suidas,  referring  to  the  pas- 
sage in  Hesiod,  expUins  A^^xv  by  Kdfums. 

By  Aeschylus  {Bum,  366)  and  Sophocles  {Aid. 
1 60)  the  word  is  used  for  a  solemn  council ;  but 
elsewhere  the  same  writer^  as  well  as  Herodotus, 
employ  it  to  signify  common  convenatioo. 

In  the  Dorian  states  the  word  retained  the 
meaning  of  a  pkoe  of  meeting  for  delibemtion  and 
intercourse,  a  council-chamber  or  club-room.  At 
Sparta  every  pkyU  had  its  /esdW,  in  which  and  in 
the  gymnasium  the  elders  passed  the  greater 
part  of  tha  day  in  serious  and  sportive  conversa- 
tion, and  in  which  the  new-bom  children  were 
presented  for  the  decision  of  the  elden  as  to 
whether  they  should  be  brought  up  or  destroyed. 
(Plut  Lye.  16,  25  ;  MUUer,  Dor.  liL  10.  §  2,  iv. 
.9.  f  1.)  Some  of  these  Spartan  Inehae  seera  to 
have  been  halls  of  some  arehitectural  pretensions : 
Pausanias  mentions  two  of  them,  the  \ivxn  Kpo- 
rorwy,  and  the  A^<rxi|  woacUn  (iiL  14.  §  2,  15. 
§  8).  They  were  also  used  for  other  purposes. 
(Aih.  iv.  p.138,  e.) 

There  were  generally  chamben  for  council  and 
conversation,  called  by  this  name,  attached  to 
the  temples  of  Apollo,  one  of  whose  epithets  was 
AM9xV^6p*on  (Uarpocrat  «.  v. ;  Plut  da  £1  op. 
Delpk,  a  385,  b. ;  MQlIer,  Dor.  iL  2.  8  15,  note). 
Of  such  /lMc4ae  the  chid"  was  that  which  was 
erected  at  Delphi  by  the  Cnidians,  and  which  was 
celebrated  throughout  Greece,  even  less  for  its  own 
magnificence,  than  for  the  paintings  with  which  it 
was  adorned  by  Polygnotos.  (Paus.  x.  25 ;  Bdt- 
tiger,  Arckaol.  d.  MaUrei^  p.  296,  dca ;  DieL  </ 
Uiog.  $.  V.  PolfgrnOuB,)  [P.  S.] 

LEUCA  or  LEUGA.    [Pxa] 

LEX.  Lex  is  defined  by  Papinlan  (Dig.  1« 
tit  3.  s.  1): — **  Lex  est  commime  pneceptum, 
virorum  prudentinm  consnltnm,  delictorum,  quae 
sponte  vel  ignorantia  contrahuntur,  coercitio,  com- 
munis reipubUcae  sponsio.**  Cicero  {da  Lag.  L  6) 
defines  it  thus :  —  **  Quae  scripto  sancit  quod  vult, 
aut  jubendo,  aut  vetando.**  (See  also  da  Leg.  iL 
16.)  A  Law  is  properly  a  mle  or  command  of  tho 
sovereign  power  in  a  state,  published  in  writing, 
and  addressed  to  and  enforced  upon  the  members 
of  such  sUte  ;  and  this  is  the  proper  sense  of  Lex 
in  the  Roman  writers. 

In  the  Institutes  (1.  tit  2.  s.  4)  there  is  a  dcfi* 
nition  of  a  Lex,  which  has  a  more  direct  reference 
to  that  power  which  is  the  source  of  law : —  **  Lex 
est  quod  Populns  Romanus  senatorio  magistratu 
interrogante,  veluti  (^nsule,  constituebat**  The 
definition  of  Oipito  (Gdl.  x.  20)  is  *"  GenenUe 
jussum  popnli  aut  plebis  regante  magistratu;** 
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but  this  definition,  as  Oellius  observes,  will  not 
apply  to  such  cases  as  the  Lex  about  the  Inipc> 
rium  of  Pompeins,  or  that  about  the  return  of 
Cicero,  which  related  only  to  indiTiduals,  and  were 
properly  called  Plivilegia. 

Of  Roman  Leges,  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
mode  of  enactment,  there  were  properly  two  kinds. 
Leges  Curiatae  and  Leges  Centuriatae.  Plebiscita 
are  Improperly  called  Leges,  though  they  were 
Laws,  and  in  the  course  of  time  had  the  same 
effect  as  Leges. 

Originally  the  Leges  Curiatae  were  the  only 
Ijeges,  and  they  were  passed  by  the  populus  in 
the  Comitia  Curiata.  After  the  establishment  of 
the  Comitia  Centuriata,  the  Comitia  Curiata  fell 
almost  into  disuse  ;  but  so  long  as  the  Republic 
lasted,  and  even  under  Augustus,  a  shadow  of  the 
eld  coDStitntion  was  preserved  in  the  formal  con- 
ferring of  the  Imperiura  by  a  Lex  Curiata  only, 
and  in  the  ceremony  of  adrogation  being  effected 
only  in  these  Comitia.    [Adoptio.] 

Those  Leges,  properly  so  called,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  were  passed  in  the  Comitia  Centu- 
riata, and  were  proposed  (rogcUtantur)  by  a  ma- 
gistratos  of  senatorial  rank.  Such  a  Lex  was  also 
designated  by  the  name  Populi  Seitum.  (Festus, 
M.  V,  Sritmm  Pop,)  As  to  the  functions  of  the 
Senate  in  legislation,  see  Auctor  and  Sknatus. 

A  Plebiscitum  was  a  law  made  in  the  Comitia 
Tribnta,  on  the  rogation  of  a  Tribune :  **  Plebis- 
citum est  quod  plebs  plebeio  magistratu  interro- 
gante,  veluti  Tribuno,  constituebnt**  (Inst  1. 
tit  2.  s.  4.)  «*  Accordingly,"  says  Gains  (i.  3), 
**  formerly  the  patricii  used  to  say  that  they  were 
not  bound  by  Plebiscita,  because  they  were  mode 
without  their  sanction  {nme  amctoritate  eorum)  ; 
but  afterwards  the  Lex  Hortensia  was  carried 
(B.C.  288),  which  provided  that  Plebiscita  should 
bind  the  whole  populus  (in  the  larger  sense  of  the 
word),  and  thus  icy  were  made  of  equal  force 
with  Leges.**  (Li v.  viii.  12  ;  GelL  xv.  27  ;  Lxgks 

PUDLILIAB.) 

When  the  Comitia  Tribnta  were  put  on  the 
tame  footing  as  the  Centuriata,  the  name  Lex  was 
applied  also  to  Plebiscita,  and  thus  Lex  became  a 
generic  term,  to  which  was  sometimes  added  the 
specific  designation,  as  Lex  Plebeivcscitum,  Lex 
live  Plebiscitum  est  [Plebiscitum]. 

Cicero,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  sources  of 
Roman  law  {Top,  5),  does  not  mention  Plebis- 
cita, which  he  undoubtedly  comprehended  under 
•*  leges."  Various  Plebiscita  are  quoted  as  leges, 
such  as  the  Lex  Falcidia  (Oaius,  iL  227)  and  Lex 
Aquilia.  (Cic.  pro  TuUioy  8.  11.)  In  the  Table  of 
Heiaclea  the  words  "  lege  plebisvescito  "  appear 
to  refer  to  the  same  enactment ;  and  in  the  Lex 
Rubria  there  occurs  the  phrase  '^ex  lege  Rubria 
sive  id  plebiscitum  est"  (Savigny,  ZeUmArift^  &c 
vol.  ix.  p.  355.) 

The  word  Rogatio  (from  the  verb  ro^o)  propcriy 
means  any  measure  proposed  to  the  legislative 
body,  and  therefore  is  equally  applicable  to  a  pro- 
posed Lex  and  a  proposed  Plebiscitum.  Accord- 
ingly there  occur  the  expressions  ^  populura  ro- 
gare,"  to  propose  a  lex  to  the  populus ;  and  **  legem 
rogare,"  to  propose  a  lex.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Rogatio.) 
A  Rogatio  then  is  properly  a  proposed  lex  or  a 
proposed  plebiscitiun.  The  terms  Rogare,  Rogatio 
also  apply  to  a  person  being  proposed  for  a  magis- 
tratus  at  the  Comitia.  (Sail.  Jug,  29.)  The  form 
Of  a  Rogatio,  in  the  caso  of  Adrogatio,  which  was 
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effected  at  the  Comitia  CuriaU  (jmt  popmli  roga^ 
twi»m\  is  preserved  by  Oellius  (v.  19) :  it  lejpns 
with  the  words  **  Velitis,  jubeatis,  Ac,"  and  ends 
with  the  words  ••  ita  vos  Quirites  rogo.*  The 
corresponding  expression  of  assent  to  the  Rogatio 
on  the  part  of  tbe  sovereign  assembly  was,  Uci 
Rogas.  The  rejection  of  a  Rogatio  is  expressed  Iff 
Antiquaxe  Rogationem.  (Liv.  xxxi6.)  The  term 
Rogatio  therefore  included  every  proposed  Lex, 
Plebiscitum,  and  Privilegiunu  for  without  a  Rogatio 
there  could  be  no  command  (Juamm)  of  the  Popu- 
lus or  Plebs.  But  the  words  Lex,  Plebiscitam, 
and  Privilogiuro  were  often  improperly  used  to  ex- 
press laws  (OelL  x.  20) ;  and  Ri^gatiooe^  after  they 
bad  become  laws,  were  still  sometimes  called  Roga- 
tiones.  The  term  Rogationes  is  often  applied  to 
measures  proposed  by  the  Tribunes,  and  afterwards 
made  Plebiscita :  hence  some  writers  (improperiy) 
view  Rogatio  as  simply  equivalent  to  Plebiscitum. 
Besides  tbe  phrase  **  rogare  legem,"  there  are  tbe 
phrases  **  legem  ferre,"  to  propose  a  I^ex,  and  **  ro- 
gationem  promulgare,"  to  give  public  notice  of  the 
contents  of  a  Lex  which  it  was  intended  to  pro- 
pose ;  the  phrase  **•  rogationem  accipere  **  applies  to 
the  enacting  body.  **  Lex  Rogata  "  is  equivalent 
to  *^  Lex  Lata."  Legem  perferre  and  Lex  periata 
apply  to  a  Rogatio  when  it  has  become  a  Lex. 
(Dig.  35.  tit  2.  s.  1.  Ad  legem  Falddiam.)  The 
terms  relating  to  legislation  are  thus  explained  by 
Ulpum  (tit  1.  a  3):  —  **  A  Lex  is  said  either 
rogari  or  ferri;  it  is  said  abrogari^  wben  it  is  re- 
pealed ;  it  is  said  derogari^  when  a  part  is  re- 
pealed ;  it  is  said  nrfrro^ori,  when  some  addition 
is  made  to  it ;  and  it  is  said  obrogari,  when  some 
part  of  it  is  changed."  A  subsequent  lex  repealed 
or  altered  a  prior  lex  which  was  inconsistent  with 
it  It  appears  to  have  been  also  a  principle  among 
the  Romans  that  a  Law  by  long  desuetude  became 
of  no  effect  (Comp.  Liv.  xxL  63,  and  Cic.  m 
rerr,\,  18.) 

As  to  their  form,  we  can  judge  of  the  Roman 
style  of  legislation  by  the  fragments  which  exist 
The  Romans  seem  to  have  always  adhered  to  the 
old  expressions,  and  to  have  used  few  superfluous 
words.  Great  care  was  taken  with  such  clauses  as 
were  proposed  to  alter  a  former  lex,  and  great  care 
wta  also  used  to  avoid  all  interference  with  a 
former  lex,  when  no  change  in  it  was  intended. 
The  Leges  were  often  divided  into  chapters  (capita).  - 
(See  the  tablet  of  the  Tjex  de  Gallia  Cisalpina  • 
and  Cic  ad  AtL  iiL  23.)  The  Lex  was  cut 
on  bronze  (aes)  and  deposited  on  the  Aerariiun. 
(Sueton.  Caet.  28  ;  Plutarch,  Co/.  MiiL  17.)  Pro- 
bably the  fixing  of  a  Lex  in  a  public  place  was 
generally  only  for  a  time.  (Cic  ad  AtL  xiv. 
1 2.)  The  title  of  the  lex  was  generally  derived 
from  the  gentile  name  of  the  magistratus  who  pro- 
posed it,  as  the  Lex  Hortensia  from  the  dictator 
Hortensius.  Sometimes  the  lex  took  its  name 
from  the  two  consuls  or  other  magistrates,  as  the 
Acilia  Calpumia,  Aelia  or  Aelia  Sentia,  Papia  or 
Papia  Poppaea,  and  others.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  fashion  to  omit  the  word  et  between  the  two 
names,  though  instances  occur  in  which  it  was 
used.  [Julia  Lbx  bt  Titia.]  A  lex  was  also 
often  designated,  with  reference  to  its  object,  as 
the  Lex  Cincia  de  Donis  et  Muneribus,  Lex 
Furia  Testamentaria,  Lex  Julia  Municipalis,  and 
many  others.  Leges  which  related  to  a  common 
object,  were  often  designated  by  a  collective  name, 
as  Leges  Agrariae,  Jndiciariae,  and  others.  Some-' 
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I  a  chapter  of  a  lex  mm  raferred  to  vnder  the 
title  ^  the  lex,  with  the  addition  of  a  refeienee 
to  the  contents  of  the  chapter,  %•  Lex  Julia  de 
Fundo  Dotklt,  which  was  a  chapter  of  the  Lex 
Julia  de  Adnlteriie.  A  lex  ■ometamee  took  its 
name  from  the  chief  contents  or  its  first  chapter,  as 
Lex  Julia  de  Maritaiidis  Ordinibos.  Sometimes  a 
lex  comprised  rerj  varioos  psovisions,  idating  to 
Batten  esientiallT  dilfersnt,  and  in  that  cne  it 
was  celled  Lex  Satnts.  [Lxx  Cabcuia  DiBiAt 
Lxx  Julia  Municipalib.] 

The  terms  in  which  a  Lex  was  expicssed  were 
fixed  by  the  person  who  proposed  it ;  but  in  many 
cases  probably  he  would  require  the  assistance  of 
some  perMM  who  was  acqoabited  with  technical 
Ungoage.  A  Lex  was  proposed  to  the  Comitia  in 
its  entire  form  fat  acceptance  or  rejection :  there 
was  no  discussion  on  the  dauses,  and  no  alteration 
of  them  in  the  Comitia,  and  indeed  discussion 
•f  details  and  alteration  were  impossible.  The 
Sanctio  of  a  Lex  (RkeL  ad  Heremm,  ii.  10  ;  Papi- 
nian,Dig.  48.  tit  19.  a  41)  made  a  Lex  which 
the  Romans  call  Perfecta.  In  a  Lex  Pcrfecta,  the 
act  which  is  done  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Lex,  is  decUred  by  the  Lex  to  be  null  If  a 
Lax  did  not  contain  this  Sanctio,  it  was  called 
Imperfecta.  A  Lex  was  called  minus  qnam  per* 
fects,  when  the  act  which  was  done  contrary  to  its 
proTisions  was  not  declared  null,  but  the  Lex  im* 
posed  a  penalty.  (SaTigny,  Swtem^  dec.  to},  ir.  p. 
549,  Ac)  This  dirision  of  Leges  into  Perfectae, 
&C.  is  obrioosly  only  applicable  to  such  I^es  as 
referred  to  what  the  Romans  called  the  department 
of  PriTatnm  Jus. 

The  number  of  Leges  was  gmtly  increased  in 
the  later  part  of  the  republican  period  (Tacit  Anm. 
Hi  25—28),  and  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  con« 
templated  a  rerision  of  the  whole  body.  Under 
him  and  Augustus  numerous  enactments  were 
passed,  which  are  known  under  the  general  nunc 
of  Jnliae  Leges.  [Juliab  Lbobb.]  It  is  often 
stated  that  no  Leges,  properly  so  called,  or  Plebis- 
dta,  were  passed  after  the  time  of  Augustus  ;  but 
this  is  a  mistake.  Though  the  voting  might  be  a 
mere  form,  still  the  form  was  kept ;  and  if  this 
were  not  so,  the  passage  of  Oaius  (I  2,  Slc\  m 
which  he  speaka  of  leges  and  piebiscita  as  forms 
of  legislation  still  in  use,  would  not  be  correct 
Besides,  various  leges  are  mentioned  as  having 
been  paissed  under  the  Empire,  such  as  the  Lex 
Visellia,  a  Lex  Agraria  under  Caligula,  and  a  Lex 
Claudia  on  the  tutohb  of  women.  (Qaius,  i.  157, 
171.)  It  does  not  appear  when  the  ancient  forms 
of  legiilation  were  laid  aside,  but  they  certainly 
long  survived  the  popuhir  elections  to  which  alone 
the  passage  of  Tacitus  {Ann.  i.  15)  refers. 

In  the  Digest  a  Senatusconsaltom  is  sometimes 
niiened  to  as  a  Lex  (14.  tit  6.  s.  9.  §  4  ;  s.  14)  ; 
in  which  there  was  no  great  improprie^  if  we 
have  regard  to  the  time,  for  Senatusconsulta  were 
then  laws.  Still  a  Senatusconsultum,  properly  so 
called,  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  Lex  properly 
so  called ;  and  there  is  no  reason  fer  supposing 
that  the  Lex  Claudia  of  Oaius  was  a  Senatuscon- 
sultum, for  when  he  speaks  of  a  Senatusconsultum 
of  the  time  of  Claudius,  he  calls  it  such  (i.  84, 91). 
However  there  is  no  mention  of  any  Lex  being 
enacted  Uter  than  the  time  of  Nerva.  (Dig.  47. 
tit21.  aS.§  1.) 

It  remains  further  to  explain  the  words  Rogatio 
and  Privilcgium. 
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Rogrttio  is  defined  by  Festns  to  be,  a  command 
of  the  Populus  relating  to  one  or  more  persons,  but 
net  to  all  persons;  or  relating  to  one  or  more 
thmga,  but  not  to  all  That  which  the  Populus 
has  commanded  (teivii)  with  respect  to  all  per- 
sons or  things  is  a  Lex ;  and  Aelius  Oallus  says, 
Rogatio  is  a  genus  legis  ;  that  which  is  Lex  is  not 
consequently  (eomlmmo)  Rogatio ;  but  Rogatio  must 
be  Lex,  if  it  has  been  proposed  (roffoia)  at  legal 
comitia  {jfUtit  comkiU),  According  to  this  defini* 
tion  a  rogatio,  when  enacted,  is  Lex  ;  there  is  also 
Lex  which  is  not  rogatio:  therefore  we  must 
assume  a  genersl  name  Lex,  comprehending  Le« 
Proper  and  Rogatia  The  passage  of  Aelius  Gal- 
lus  is  9mmded  by  Ooettling  {Ottckiehi^  der  Horn, 
iHaaitv.  &C.  pi  310) ;  but  his  emendation  is  founded 
on  mistaking  the  sense  of  the  passage,  and  it  con- 
veru  the  clear  meaning  of  Gallus  into  nonsense. 
According  to  the  definition  of  GNdlus,  Rogatio  was 
equivalent  to  Privilegium,  a  term  which  occurred 
in  the  Twelve  Tables  (Cic  ds  I^.  iii.  19)  ;  and  it 
signified,  according  to  Gallus  (Festus,  a  e.  Hogatto) 
an  enactment  that  had  for  its  object  a  single  per- 
son, which  is  indicated  by  the  form  of  the  word 
{prwi4egiitm\  *^pri'ae  res"  being  the  same  as 
**  singulae  res.**  The  word  privilegium,  according 
to  the  exphumtion  of  Gallus,  did  not  convey  any 
notion  of  the  character  of  the  legisktive  measures: 
it  might  be  beneficial  to  the  puiy  to  whom  it  re- 
ferred, or  it  might  not  It  is  gencraliy  used  by 
Cicero  in  the  un&vourable  sense  {pro  Domo^  17  ; 
pro  SuHtOy  30  ;  rogation§m  pririltiffii  mmilemy  Brut* 
23).  Accordingly  in  the  Republican  period  Privi** 
legia  were  not  general  Laws  or  parts  of  the  general 
Law:  they  bear  the  character  of  an  exception  to  the 
general  .rule.  In  the  Corpus  Juris  Privilegium  is 
the  common  name  for  a  Jus  Singulare,  the  mean* 
ing  of  which  is  explained  by  Savigny  (^jistan,  &c. 
i.  y.  61). 

The  meaning  of  Lex,  as  contrasted  with  Jos,  ia 
stated  in  the  article  Jus. 

Some  other  significations  of  Lex,  w|pch  are  not 
its  proper  significations,  are  easily  explained  ;  for 
instance,  Lex  is  used  to  express  the  tonus  or  con- 
ditions of  a  contract,  apparently  with  reference  to 
the  binding  force  of  all  legal  contracts.  In  Engiisk 
instruments  which  contain  covenants,  it  is  often 
expressed  that  it  shall  be  ** lawful**  for  one  or 
more  of  the  parties  to  do  a  certain  act,  by  which 
is  simply  meant  that  the  parties  agree  about  some- 
thing, which  is  legal,  and  which  therefore  makea 
a  valid  agreement  The  woric  of  Marcus  Manilius 
(CosL  &&  149)  on  sales  is  quoted  by  Cicero  (is 
Or.  i.  58)  as  **  Manilianas  venalium  vendendomm 
leges.**  (See  Dig.  18.  tit  1.  s.  40,  where  Lex 
means  conditions  of  sale.)  Accordingly  we  find 
the  expression  Leges  Censoriae  to  express  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  censors  let  the  public  pro- 
perty to  £urm  ;  and  perhaps  the  term  also  signified 
certain  standing  regulations  for  such  matters,  which 
the  censors  were  empowered  to  make.  {Frwf.  dm 
jurtFud,  a  18  ;  Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  203.)  In  both 
the  cases  just  referred  to,  the  phrase  Lex  Cen- 
soria  is  used  (in  the  singular  number)  ;  and  this 
Lex,  whether  a  Law  proper  or  not,  seems  to  hava 
been  divided  into  chapten. 

Lex  simply  sometimes  signifies  the  laws  of  tha 
Twelve  Tables. 

The  extant  authorities  for  the  Roman  Leges  are 
the  works  of  the  classical  Roman  writers,  of  the 
Roman  Jurists,  and  inscriptioofc    The  most  useful 
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modern  ooUection  is  that  in  the  OnooiMtioan  of 
Orellim,  intitl«d  **  Index  Legum  Romananxm  qua- 
ram  apud  Ciceronem,  ejiuque  Scholiastat,  item 
apud  LiTiinn,  Velleinm  Paterculom,  A.  QeUiom  no> 
minatim  mentio  fit.*^  There  are  alao  extant  frag- 
ments of  seTcial  laws  on  bnmxe  tablets,  such  as 
the  Lex  Thoria,  which  is  a  Lex  Asivia,  and  is 
cut  on  the  beck  of  the  nune  tablet  which  contains 
the  Lex  Servilia  ;  the  Lex  Rabria ;  and  some  few 
ether  monuments. 

The  followmg  is  a  list  of  the  principal  Leges :  — 

ACI'LIA  Db  C0LONU8  Dkduckndu  (Liv. 
xxzii.  29). 

ACI'LIA.    [Rbpktundab.] 

ACI'LIA  CALPU'RNIA.     [AifBiTua] 

AEBUTIA,  of  uncertain  date,  which  with  two 
Juliae  Leges  put  an  end  to  the  Legis  Actionea, 
except  in  certain  esses.     [  Judxx  ;  Actio.] 

Another  Lex  of  the  same  name  prohibited  the 
proposer  of  a  lex,  which  created  any  office  or  power 
(emraiio  ae  potuta8\  from  baring  such  office  or 
power,  and  eren  excluded  his  collegae,  cognati  and 
affines.  (Cic  m  RulL  iL  8,  where  he  mentions  also 
a  Lex  Licinia,  and  in  the  pro  Domo^  20.) 

AE'LIA.  This  Lex  and  a  Fufia  Lex  pasKd 
about  the  end  of  the  sixth  centniy  of  the  city,  gsYc 
to  all  the  magistrates  the  obnunciatio  or  power  of 
preventing  or  dissolving  the  oomitia,  by  obserring 
the  omens  and  declaring  them  to  be  un&Tourable. 
(Cic.  PHL  il  82,  />rD  Seatio^  15,  ad  AU,  iL  9.) 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  stating  the  precise 
nature  of  these  two  Leges ;  for  it  is  most  probable 
that  there  were  two.  The  pamages  in  which  they 
are  mentioned  are  collected  m  Orellii  Onomasticon, 
Index  Legum. 

*  AE'LIA  Db  Coloniu  Dbducsvdu,  (LIt. 
zxxir.  63.) 

AE'LIA  SE'NTIA.  This  law  which  was 
passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (about  ▲.  d.  3), 
chiefly  regulated  the  manumission  of  ilaTes ;  a 
matter  that  has  been  put  under  certain  restrictions 
in  modem  slave  states  alsou 

By  one  provision  of  this  law  slaves  who  had 
been  put  in  chains  by  their  masters  as  a  punish- 
ment, or  branded,  or  subjected  to  the  other  punish- 
ments mentioned  in  the  law  (Oaius,  i.  13X  if  they 
were  afterwards  manumitted  either  by  ^e  lame 
master  or  another,  did  not  become  Roman  citisens 
«r  even  Latini,  but  were  in  the  cbss  of  Peregrini 
dediticiL  [DBorricii.]  The  law  also  made  re^ihi- 
tions  as  to  the  age  of  ilaves  who  might  be  manu- 
mitted. It  enacted  that  slaves  under  thirty  yean 
of  age  who  were  manumitted,  only  became  Roman 
citisens  when  they  were  manumitted  by  the  Vin- 
dicta,  and  after  a  legal  cause  for  manumission  had 
been  established  before  a  consilium.  What  was 
a  legal  cause  (caua  justa),  and  how  the  consi- 
lium was  constituted,  are  explained  by  Gaius  (i. 
19,  20).  These  consilia  for  the  manumission  of 
•laves  were  held  at  stated  times  in  the  provinces, 
and  in  Rome.  A  slave  under  thirty  yearn  of  age 
could  become  a  Roman  citizen  if  he  was  made 
ftee  and  heres  by  the  testament  of  a  master,  who 
was  not  solvent  (Gains,  L  21.)  The  law  also 
eontained  provisions  by  which  those  who  were 
under  thirty  yean  of  age  at  the  time  of  manumis- 
sion, and  had  become  Latini  in  consequence  of 
manumission,  might  acquire  the  Roman  citizenship 
on  certain  conditions,  which  were  these.  They 
must  have  taken  to  wife  a  Roman  citizen,  or  a 
Lathia  coloniaria  or  a  wonum  of  the 


LEGES  ANNALES. 
tliemselvea,  and  most  have  had  as  evideoee  of  iftat 
&ct  the  presoice  of  five  Roman  citizens  of  fiill 
age,  and  have  batten  a  son  who  had  attained  tbe 
age  of  one  year.  On  showing  these  fiuts  to  the 
praetor  at  Rome,  or  to  the  governor  in  a  pro- 
vince, and  the  magistrate  declaring  that  the  fiwts 
were  proved,  the  man,  his  wife,  and  hiscbfld  be- 
came Roman  citizens.  If  the  &ther  died  before 
he  had  proved  his  cne  before  the  magistrate,  the 
mother  could  do  it,  and  tiie  legal  effect  was  the 


If  a  man  manumitted  his  dave  to  defraud  hb 
creditors,  or  to  defbuid  a  patron  of  bis  potransl 
rights,  the  act  of  manumisnon  was  nmde  invalid 
by  this  law.  A  person  under  the  age  of  twenty 
yean  was  also  prevented  from  manumitting  any 
slave,  except  by  the  process  of  Vindicta,  and  afier 
establishing  a  l^gal  cause  before  a  consilium. 
The  consequence  was  that  though  a  male,  who 
had  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  could  make  a 
will,  he  could  not  by  his  will  manumit  a  slave 
(Gaius,  i  37'-40).  A  male  under  the  age  of 
twenty  eould  manumit  his  slave  so  as  to  make  him 
a  Latinos,  but  this  also  required  a  legal  cause  to  be 
affirmed  by  a  consilium.  The  provisions  of  the  Lex 
Aelia  Sentia,  as  to  manumitting  slaves  for  the  par- 
pose  of  defrauding  creditors,  did  not  apply  to  Pere- 
grini, until  the  provision  was  extended  for  their 
benefit  by  a  Sctam  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  The 
other  provisions  of  the  Lex  did  not  apply  to  Pere- 
grinL  The  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
Law  is  shown  in  other  passages  of  CJaius  (L  66, 
68,  70,  71,  80,  139,  iii  5,  73,  74).  In  a  free 
state,  when  manumission  must  change  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves  into  that  of  citizens,  the  importance 
of  limiting  and  regulating  the  manumittiiur  power 
is  obvious.  Under  the  later  Empire  such  regu- 
lations would  be  of  little  importance.  This  Law 
was  passed  according  to  the  constitutional  forms  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  when  the  status  of  a  Civis 
had  not  yet  lost  its  value,  and  the  semblance  ot 
the  old  constitution  still  existed  (Ulpian,  Frag, 
tit.  i.;  Dig.  28.  tit  5.  s.57,60;  38»  tit  2.  s.33; 
Tacit  AnmiL  xv.  55.) 

AEMI'LIA  DB  CBN8ORIBU8.  A  Lex  passed 
in  the  Dictatorship  of  Mamercus  Aemilius  (ac. 
433),  by  which  the  Censon  were  elected  for  a 
year  and  a  hal^  instead  of  a  whole  lustrum.  (Liv. 
iv.  24,  ix.  33.)  After  this  Lex  they  had  accord- 
ingly only  a  year  and  a  half  allowed  them  for 
holding  the  census  and  letting  out  the  public  works 
to  fiMin. 

AEMFLIA  BAE'UIA  [Cornblia  Baxbia.] 

AEMl'LIA  LE'PIDI,  AEMFLIA  SCAURL 
[Sdmtuariab  Lsoxa] 

AGRA'RIAE.  [Agrariab  Lbgbs  ;  and  Lxx 
Apdlbia  ;  Cassia  ;  Cornblia  ;  Flaminia  ; 
Flavia  ;  Julia  ;  Licinla  ;  Mamilla  ;  Sbm- 
PRONIA  ;  Sxrvilia  ;  Thoria.] 

A'MBITUS.    [Ambitus.] 

A'MPIA,  a  Lex  proposed  by  T.  Ampius  and 
T.  Labienus,  tr.  pi.  b.  g  64,  by  which  Cn.  Pom- 
peitts  was  allowed  to  wear  a  crown  of  bay  at  the 
Ludi  Ciroenses,  and  the  like.  (VelL  Pat  ii.  40  ; 
Dion  Cass.  xxxvlL  21.) 

ANNA'LES  LEGES  were  those  Leges  which 
determined  at  what  age  a  man  might  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  several  magistratus.  (Ci&  Pkitipp,  v.  1 7.) 

The  first  Lex  which  particulariy  determined 
the  age  at  which  a  man  might  be  a  candidate  for 
the  several  magistratus  was  tJia  Villia.    It  wat 
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-propoted  by  L.  VilHoi,  tr.  pi.  b.  c.  180  (Lh.  zzr. 
2,  xL  44.)  According  to  this  hex  %  man  might 
be  dected  qiuMtor  at  th«  age  of  thirty-one,  and 
oowul  at  forty-three.     [Villia.] 

There  aeema  to  hare  been  alio  a  Lex  Pinaria 
on  this  subject     (Cic  ds  OraL  iL  65.) 

A'NTIA.    [SuMTVAKUB  Lbgx&] 

ANTO'NIA  DB  THBftMBN«iB0fi,  aboQt  B.C. 
72,  by  which  Thermeama  in  Pisidia  waa  reoog. 
niaed  aa  Liben.  (Pnchta,  IfuL  toL  i.  f  69 ; 
Dirkaen,  Btmwkum^m  liAsr  da$  PUUtcUmm  dt 
T%ermemtibm$.) 

ANTO'NIAE,  the  name  of  Tariooa  enactmenta 
propoaed  orpamed  by  the  mflueneeof  M.  Antonios, 
after  the  death  of  the  Dictator  J.  Caeaar,  mch  as 
the  Jndidaria.  [JuDxx.p.650,  a.]  Another  lex 
that  waa  prannlgated  allowed  an  appeal  to  the  popo- 
loa  after  conTiction  for  Vis  or  Majestaa.  (Cic  PkiL 
L  9.)  Various  other  measorea  proposed  by  M. 
Antonius  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  {PkiL  L  1, 
ii.  43,  T.  3,  6),  Dion  Cassius  (xliv.  51,  xU.  9, 20, 
25,  34,  xlTi  23,  24),  and  Appian  {^IkU.  Civ/m. 
27,  30.) 

APULE'IA,  gave  a  aorrty  an  action  against 
hia  eo-soretiea  for  whatever  he  bad  paid  aboTe  his 
share.  [iHTXRCXsaio.] 

APULETA  AORA'RIA,  pitipoaed  by  the  tri- 
bone  L.  Apoleina  Sativninns,  B.C  101.  (Lit. 
BjA,  69;  Appian,  BeO.  CSe.  i.  29 ;  Cie. /wo SMm, 
16,47.) 

APULE'IA  Db  0>loi<ii8  Dbducbnom  (Cic 
fnBalbo^1\\ 

APULE'IA  FRUMENTARIA,  propnaed 
aboot  the  same  time  by  the  same  tribmie.  (Aoct 
ad  Hermm,  i  12.)     [Prdmbhtabiab  Lboba.] 

APULE'IA  MAJESTATia     [Majb»ta«.] 

AQUrLIA    [Damni  InjvbiaActio.] 

ATEOINI A  TARPE'IA,  &  &  455.  This  Lex 
empowered  all  magistratos  to  fine  persons  who  re- 
aiated  their  aatbority ;  but  it  fixed  the  highest  fine 
at  two  sheep  and  thir^  oxen,  or  two  oxen  and 
thirty  sheepi  for  the  aatborities  Tary  in  thia.  (Cic 
d9  R«p.  iL  35 ;  Dionys.  x.  50 ;  Oell.  xl  1  ;  Festos, 
a.  «r.  MuUam,  OvibmM,  PeemUUm$^  Niebnhr,  Hid. 
o/Rgm^  ToL  il  p.  300.) 

A'TIA  DE  8ACERD0TIIS  (blc.  63\  pro- 
posed  by  the  tribune  T.  Atius  Labienns,  re- 
pealed the  Lex  Cornelia  de  Saoerdotiis.  (Dion 
Caas.  xxxrii  37.) 

ATI'LIA  MAOtCIA,  enacted  &c  312,em- 

EBwered  the  poputna  to  elect  sixteen  tribuni  mi- 
tom  for  each  of  four  legions.     (Lir.  ix.  30.) 
ATI'LIA.    [Julia  Lbx  bt  Titia  ;  Tutor.] 
ATI'NIA,  allowed  no  oaocapion  in  a  stolen 
thing.     (OelL  xrii  7;   Instit  2.   tit  6.   si  2.) 

[FURTUM.] 

ATI'NIA,  of  uncertain  date,  was  a  plebiscitum 
which  gave  the  rank  of  senator  to  a  tribune.  (OelL 
xiT.  8.)  The  measure  probably  originated  with  C. 
Atinius,  who  was  tribune  &  c.  180.  (Plin.  H,  N. 
▼iL  45 ;  Cic  pro  Domo^  47.) 

AUFI'DIA.[AMBrrU8;SBItATV80ONaULTUM.] 

AURE'LIA  JUDICIA'RIA*  [Judbz,  p 
650,  a.] 

AURE'LIA  TRIBUNICIA.    [Tribunl] 

BAE'BIA  (b.  c.  192),  which  enacted  that  four 
praetors  and  six  praeton  should  be  chosen  in  al- 
ternate years  (Liv.  xL  44) ;  but  the  law  waa  not 
observed.  (Meyer,  Orator,  Roman,  fhagm,  p.  90, 
2nd  ed.) 

BAE  filA  CORNE'LIA.    [Ambitv&] 
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CAECIXIA  DE  CENSO'RIBUS  or  CEN- 
SORIA  (B.C  54X  propoaed  by  Metellus  Scipi«^ 
repealed  a  Clodia  Lex  (blg.  58),  which  had  pre- 
scribed certain  ngubr  fonns  of  proceeding  for  the 
Censors  in  exereisiog  their  ftmAions  as  inspectors 
of  Mores,  and  had  required  the  concuirenee  of  both 
Censors  to  inflict  the  nota  censoria.  When  a 
senator  had  been  already  conTicted  before  an  ordi- 
nary court,  the  lex  pennitted  the  Censors  to  re- 
move him  frcmi  the  senate  in  a  summary  way. 
(Dion  Cass.  xL  57,  xxxviiL  18;  Cic  pro  SetHo^ 
25 ;  Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  203.  De  Portorio,) 

CAKCI'LIA  DE  VECTIOA'LIBUS  (b.c. 
62>,  released  bmds  and  harbours  in  Italy  from  the 
payment  of  taxes  and  dues  (portoria).  The  only 
vectigal  remaining  after  the  passing  of  this  lex  waa 
the  Vicesima.  (Dion  CaMt.  xxxviL  51  ;  Cic  ad  AtL 
iLlS,  odqumLl  10.) 

CAECI'LIA  Dia>IA  (&  c  98),  forbade  tha 
proposing  of  a  Lex  Saturn,  on  the  ground  that  tha 
people  might  be  compelled  either  to  vote  for  some- 
thing which  they  did  not  approve,  or  to  reject  some- 
thing which  they  did  approve,  if  it  was  proposed 
to  them  m  this  manner.  This  lex  was  not  always 
operative.  It  also  contained  a  provision  that  Leges 
must  be  ptomulgated  **  trinis  nundinis  **  before 
they  were  proposed.  (Cic  PkiL  v.  3,  pro  Amro, 
16, 20,  ad  AtL  iL  9.)  [Lxx  and  Licinia  Junia.] 

CAECILIA  Db  P.  Sulla  bt  P.  Avtbonio 
(OrpUii  OnomasticonX 

CAE'LIA  TABELLA'RIA.  [Tabbllabiab 
Lboss.) 

CALl'QULAE    LEX    AGRA'RIA.    [Ma- 

MILIA.] 

CALPUHNIA  DE  A'MBITU.  [Ambitua] 
CALPU'RNIA  DE  CONDICTIO'NE.  [Pam 

CONOICTIOItXM.] 

CALPU'RNIA  DEREPETUNDia  [Rbk- 

TVNDAB.] 

CANULE'IA  (BLO.  445),  establuhed  oonnu- 
binm  between  the  Patres  and  Pleba,  which  had 
been  taken  away  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  TaUea. 
(Liv.  iv.  1,  4 ;  Cic  d€  Rip.  iL  37.) 

CA'SSIA  (B.C.  104),  proposed  by  the  tribuna 
L.  (Cassias  Longrnus,  did  not  allow  a  person  to  re- 
main a  senator  who  had  been  convictCNd  in  a  Judi- 
cium Popnii,  or  whose  Imperium  had  been  abro- 
gated by  the  populna.  (Ascon.  m  Cic  ConuL 
p  78,  ed.  OrellL) 

CA'SSIA  (Tacit  Ann,  xi.  25),  which  empoweied 
the  Dictator  Caesar  to  add  to  the  number  of  the 
Patricii,  to  prevent  their  extinction.  (Compare 
Sueton.  Caet.  41.)  C  Octaviua  was  made  a  pa* 
trician  by  this  lex.    (Sueton.  Aitff,  2.) 

CA'SSIA  AORA'RIA,  propoMd  by  the  consul 
Sp.  Cassius,  Bl  c.  486.  (Lit.  u,  41 ;  Dionys.  vui. 
76.) 

CA'SSIA  TABELLA'RIA.  [Tabbllablas 
Lbox&] 

CA'SSIA  TERE'NTIA  FRUMBNTA'RIA 
(b.  c.  73)  for  the  distribution  of  com  among  the 
poor  citizens  and  the  purchasing  of  it  (Cic  V^rr^ 
liL  70,  T.  21.)    [Frvmbntarlab  Lbobb.] 

CIN'CIA  LEX,  or  MUNERA'LIS.  This  lex 
was  a  plebiscitum  passed  in  the  time  of  the  tribune 
M.Cindns  Alimentns  (b.  c.  204),  and  entitled  Da 
D(mi9  et  Mmmeribua  (Cic.  ds  OraL  iL  71,  ad  AtL 
i.  20 ;  Liv.  xxxiv.  4.)  One  provision  of  this  Uw, 
which  forbade  a  person  to  take  anything  for  hia 
pains  in  pleading  a  cause,  is  recorded  by  '^ 
(iiaa.  xL  5),  ATa  qui$  o6  camam  oroMdam 
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dwM06  aedplat  In  the  time  of  Auc^istas,  ths 
lex  Cincia  waa  confirmed  by  a  senatiuconsultum 
(Dion  Cass.  Ut.  18),  and  a  penalty  of  four  timet 
the  eum  received  was  impowd  on  the  advocate. 
This  &ct  of  conlinnation  will  explain  a  passage  in 
Tacitus  (^mi.  xiii.  42).  The  kw  was  so  far  modi- 
Bed  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  that  an  advocate  was 
allowed  to  receive  ten  sestertia;  if  he  took  any 
sum  beyond  that,  he  was  liable  to  be  prosecuted 
for  repctandae  {rejMimndarum  taubatur^  Tacit  Aim. 
zl  7 ;  see  also  Sueton.  AVro,  17,  and  the  note  in 
Bunnann's  ed ition ).  [ Rkp rru nd A ■. ]  It  appears 
that  this  permission  was  so  far  restricted  in  Tra- 
jan "h  time,  that  the  fee  could  not  be  paid  till  the 
work  was  done.     (  Plin.  Ep,  v.  21 ). 

So  hr  the  Cincian  law  presents  no  difficulty ; 
but  it  appears  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  were 
not  limited  to  the  case  already  stated.  They  ap- 
plied also  to  gifts  in  general:  or,  at  least,  there 
were  enactmenU  which  did  limit  the  amount  of 
what  a  perM>n  could  give,  and  also  required  gifts 
to  be  accompanied  with  certain  formalities ;  and  it 
does  not  seem  possible  to  refer  these  enactments  to 
any  other  than  the  Cincian  law.  The  numerous 
contradictions  and  difficulties  which  perplex  this 
subject)  are  perhaps  satisfactorily  reconciled  and 
removed  by  the  following  conjecture  of  Savigny 
(Uelier  die  Lex  Cinda^  Zeitmchri/t^  Ac  iv.)  :  — 
**  Gifts  which  exceeded  a  certain  amount  were  only 
valid  when  made  by  mancipatio,  in  jure  ccssio,  or 
by  tradition :  small  gifts  consequently  were  left  to 
a  peraon^s  free  choice  as  before  ;  but  large  gifts 
(except  in  the  case  of  near  relations)  were  to  be 
acoropanied  with  certain  formalities."  The  object 
of  the  law,  according  to  Savigny,  was  to  prevent 
foolish  and  hasty  gifts  to  a  lai^  amount;  and 
consequently  was  intended  among  other  things  to 
prevent  fraud.  This  was  effected  by  declaring 
that  certain  forms  were  necessary  to  make  the  gift 
valid,  such  as  mancipatio  and  in  jure  cessio,  both 
of  which  required  some  time  and  ceremony,  and  so 
allowed  the  giver  opportunity  to  reflect  on  what 
he  was  doing.  These  forms  also  could  not  be  ob- 
served, except  in  the  presence  of  other  persons, 
which  was  an  additional  security  against  fhiud. 
It  is  true  that  this  advantage  was  not  secured  by 
the  law  in  the  case  of  the  most  valuable  things, 
vee  numcipi^  namely,  money,  for  the  transferring  of 
which  bare  tradition  was  sufficient ;  but,  on  the 
Other  hand,  a  gift  of  a  large  sum  of  ready  money  is 
one  that  people  of  all  gifU  are  least  likely  to  make. 

Savigny  concludes,  and  principally  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Pliny^  letters  (x.  3),  that  the  Cincian  law 
originally  contained  no  ezcepdon  in  favour  of  rela- 
tives; bnt  that  all  gifts  above  a  certain  amount 
required  the  formalities  already  mentioned.  The 
emperor  Antoninus  Pius  introduced  an  exception  in 
fisvour  of  parents  and  children,  and  also  of  near 
collateral  kinsmen.  It  appears  that  this  exception 
was  subsequently  abolished  (Cod.  Hcrmog.  vL  1), 
but  was  restored  by  0>nstantine  (a.  n.  319)  so  far 
9s  it  u'as  in  fiivoor  of  parents  and  children ;  and  so 
it  continued  as  long  as  the  provisions  of  the  Cincian 
law  were  in  force. 

As  to  the  amount  beyond  which  the  law  forbade 
a  g^ft  to  be  made,  except  in  conformity  to  iU  pro- 
visions, see  Savigny,  ZeUtdirift^  &c.  iv.  p.  36. 

The  matter  of  the  lex  Cincia  is  also  discussed  in 
an  elaborate  essay  by  Hasse  {RkeinimAeB  Museum, 
1827)»  and  it  is  discussed  by  Puchta,  Itut.  vol.  ii. 
I  206.    These  examinations  of  the  subject  .togc- 
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'  ther  with  the  essay  of  Savigny,  will  furnish  the- 
'  reader  with  all  the  necessary  references  and  ma- 
terials for  investigating  this  subject. 

CLAUDIA,  a  Lex  paa^d  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Clandius,  took  awa^  the  vgnatocum  tatda 
in  the  case  of  women.     (Gaius,  i.  171.) 

CLAU'DI A  Dm  Sbnatoribus,  b.  c.  21 8.  The 
provisions  of  this  Lex  are  stated  by  Livy  (xxL 
63),  and  alluded  to  by  Cicero  (m  lerr.  v/lS)  as 
antiquated  and  dead. 

CLAU  DIADKSocna,B.c.l77.  (LiT.xlL8,9.) 

CLAU'DIA  Db  Sbnatu  cooptando  Halm. 
8INORUM  (Cic  m  rtrr.il  49). 

CLO'DI  AE,  the  name  of  various  plebiscita,  pro- 
posed by  Clodins  when  tribune,  b.  a  58. 

Clooia  db  Auspiciis,  prevented  the  raagis- 
tratus  from  dissolving  the  Comitia  Tributa,  by 
declaring  that  the  auspices  were  nnfiavoiirabl^ 
This  lex  therefore  repealed  the  Aelia  and  Fnfia. 
It  also  enacted  that  a  lex  mi^ht  be  passed  on  the 
Dies  Fasti.  (Dion  (^ass.  xxxviil  13 ;  Cic  m 
Vaiin.  17,  M  Pimm,  4,  5.)     [Aslia  Lb.\.] 

Clodia  db  Cbnsoribus.     [Cabcilia.] 

ClODIA   db  CiVIBUS  RoMANia   INTBJIBMPTIS, 

to  the  effect  that  **  qui  civem  Romanum  indemna- 
tum  interemisset  ei  aqua  et  igni  inCerdiceietar.** 
(Yell.  Pat  iL  45.)  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
lex  that  the  interdict  was  pronounced  against  Ci- 
cero, who  considers  the  whole  proceeding  as  a 
privilegium.  {Pro  DomOy  18,  &C.,  Pod  RedaL  m 
Sen.  2.  5,  &c  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  14.) 

Clodia  Frumbntaria,  by  which  the  con,^ 
which  had  formerly  been  sold  to  the  poor  citisens* 
at  a  low  rate,  was  given.  (Dion  C^ass.  xxxviiL  13 ; 
Cic.  pro  Dotna,  10.)     [Frumbntariab  Lkobs.} 

Clooia  db  Soda  lit  atibus  or  db  (^llboiis 
restored  the  Sndalitia  which  had  been  abolished  by 
a  scnatusconsultum  of  the  year  b.  a  80,  and  per- 
mitted the  formation  of  new  sodalitia.  (Cic  oi 
Pi*.  4,  pro  Sed.  25,  ad  AtL  iiL  15  ;  Dion  Cass. 
xxxviii.  13.) 

Clodia  db  Libbrtinordm  Sufpraous  (Cic 
pro  AfU.  12,  33). 

Clodia  db  Rbgb  Ptolbmabo  bt  db  Bxau- 
LiBUS  Byzantinis  (Veil.  Pat  iL  45 ;  Cic  pro 
DoM,  8,  20,  pro  Sett,  26  ;  Dion  C^ass.  xxxviii  30  ; 
Plut  CkU.  Min.  34). 

There  were  other  so-called  L^ges  CHodiae,  which 
were  however  Privilegia. 

COE'LIA.    [Cablia.) 

COMMISSO'RIA  LEX.  [Commissobia 
Lb.x.] 

CORNE  LIAE.  Various  leges  passed  in  the 
dictatorship  of  SuIU  and  by  his  influence,  are  so 
called.    (Liv.  EpiL  89.) 

Agraria,  by  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Etruria  and  Ladum  were  deprived  of  the  complete 
ci  vitas  and  retained  only  the  commercium,  and  a 
large  part  of  their  lands  were  made  Publicum  and 
given  to  military  colonists.  (Cic  inJRulL  ii.  28, 
iii.  2,  3.) 

Db  CiviTATB.  (Liv.  Epit  86  ;  Cic  pro  Dom, 
30,  pro  Caedn,  33,  35  ;  Sail.  HisL  Frag.  Ub.  1. 
Orat.  LepidL) 

Db  Fal8i&    [Falsvm.] 

Db  INJURI1&    [Injuria.] 

Juoiciaria.    [Juobx,  p.  650,a.] 

Db  Magistratibus  (Appian,  BdL  do.  L 
100,  101)»  partly  a  renewal  of  old  Plebiscita  (Lit. 
vii.  42,  X.  13). 

Majbstatis.    [Majbstas.] 
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NVMMABIA.      [FaLSUM.] 

Db  Proscsjptions  ST  PAOscitiPTia.    [Pro- 

SCIIIPTIO.] 

Dm  PKOTiNcm  Ordinandm  (Cic  ad  Fam.  L 
9,  iiL  6,  8,  10). 

Dk  Parricioiow    [See  below,  Lrz  db  Sica- 

RIIS.] 

Db  Rbjbctionb  JvoicvM  (Cic  Verr.  ii  31  ; 
and  Orellu  Omama$tieom), 

Db  Rbfbtundis  (Cic.  pro  Rabir,  4). 

Db  SACBRDOTIia     [Sacbrdotia.] 

Dm  Sbntbntia  Fbrbnua  (Cic  pro  Omemi. 
cc.  20,  27).  This  wbs  probably  only  a  chapter  in 
a  Lex  Jadiciaria. 

Dm  SicARua  ww  VBNBriciB.  A  law  of  the 
Twelre  Tablet  eontaiaed  some  provision  at  to 
homicide  (Plin.  H,  N,  zriii.  S),  bat  thit  it 
all  that  we  know.  It  it  genoally  attorned 
that  the  law  of  Niuna  Pompilius,  quoted  by  Fet- 
tw  (9.  V.  Pariei  Quantora),  *^  Si  qnit  homincni 
liberum  dolo  tcient  morti  doit  paricida  etto,**  wat 
incorpoiated  in  the  TweWe  Tablet,  and  it  the  law 
of  homicide  to  which  Pliny  refert ;  but  this  cm- 
not  be  proved.  It  it  geneially  toppoted  that  the 
lawt  of  the  TweUe  Tablet  contained  proTitiont 
againtt  incaniatbnt  {wulum  mrmem)  and  poison- 
ing, both  of  which  o6Snices  were  alto  indaded 
under  ponieidiiini :  the  murderer  of  a  parent  wat 
tewed  op  in  a  tack  (cv/ew  or  culleui)  and  thrown 
into  a  rirer.  It  wat  under  the  proTisiont  of  tome 
old  law  that  the  tenate  by  a  ooDtoltum  ordered  the 
contuls  P.  Scipio  and  D.  Brotnt  (&  c.  138)  to  in- 
qoire  into  the  murder  in  the  SiItb  Scantia  {Sdva 
SUoy  Cic  BnOm^  22).  The  lex  Cornelia  de  ti- 
cariit  et  reneiieis  wat  patted  in  the  time  of  the 
dictator  Sdla,  B.  c.  82.  The  lez  contained  provi- 
tiont  as  to  death  or  fire  canted  by  dolot  malut, 
and  againtt  penont  going  about  aimed  with  the 
intention  of  killing  or  thieving.  The  law  not  only 
provided  for  catet  of  poitoning,  but  contained  pro- 
vitiont  against  thote  who  made,  told,  bought, 
poetested,  or  ^ve  poiton  for  the  purpote  of  poison- 
ing ;  alto  against  a  magistratns  or  senator  who 
conspired  b  order  that  a  person  might  be  con- 
demned in  a  judiciom  poblicum,  &c  (Compare 
Cic  pro  autiU.  c  54,  with  Dig.  49.  tit  8.)  To 
the  provisions  of  this  law  was  sobtequently  added 
a  senatosconsaltom  against  mala  sacrificia,  other- 
wise called  impia  sacrificia,  the  agents  in  which 
were  broim^ht  within  the  provisions  of  this  lex. 
The  ponishment  inflicted  by  the  law  was  the  in- 
terdictio  aqoae  et  ignis,  according  to  some  modem 
writers.  Marcian  (Dig.  49.  tit.  8.  a  8)  says  that 
the  punishment  was  deportatio  in  insolam  et 
bonorom  ademtio.  These  statements  are  recon- 
cihfcble  when  we  consider  that  the  deportatio  under 
the  emperors  took  the  place  of  the  interdictio,  and 
the  expression  in  the  Digest  was  suited  to  the 
times  of  the  writers  or  the  eompilers.  Besides, 
it  appears  that  the  lex  was  modified  by  varioos 
senatiisconsulta  and  iroperinl  rescripts. 

The  Lex  Pompeia  de  Parricidiis,  passed  in  the 
time  of  Cn.  Pompeios,  extended  the  crime  of  par- 
ricide to  the  killing  (dolo  malo)  of  a  brother,  sister, 
uncle,  aunt,  and  many  other  relations  enumerated 
by  Marcianus  (Dig.  49.  tit  9.  s.  1) ;  this  enumeta^ 
tion  also  comprises  vitricos,  noverca,  privignus,  pri- 
vigna,  patronus,  patrona,  an  avus  who  killed  a 
ncpos,  and  a  mother  who  killed  a  filiiis  or  filia  ; 
bat  it  did  not  extend  to  a  father.  All  privies  to 
the  crime  were  also  punished  by  the  law,  and 
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attempts  at  the  crime  also  came  within  its  pro* 
Tisions.  The  ponishment  was  the  same  as  that 
affixed  by  the  lex  Cornelia  de  sicariis  (Dig.  L  c), 
by  which  matt  be  meant  the  same  punishment 
that  the  lex  Conelia  affixed  to  crimes  of  the  same 
kind.  He  who  killed  a  fitther  or  mother,  gnmd- 
fotber  or  grandmother,  wat  punished  (more  majo- 
rum)  by  being  whipped  till  he  bled,  sewn  up  in  a 
sack  with  a  dog,  cock,  viper,  and  ape,  and  thrown 
into  the  sea,  if  the  sea  was  at  hand,  and  if  not,  by 
a  eonttittttion  of  Hadrian,  be  wat  expoted  to  wild 
beatta,  or,  in  the  time  of  Panlut,  to  be  burnt  The 
ape  woold  appear  to  be  a  late  addition.  The  mnr- 
deren  of  a  fother,  mother,  grondfother,  grand- 
mother only  were  punished  in  this  manner  (Mo- 
dest Dig.  49.  tit  9.  s.  9)  ;  other  parricides  were 
timply  put  to  death.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the 
lex  Cornelia  contained  a  provision  against  pazri« 
cide,  if  we  are  rightly  informed  as  to  the  provisions 
de  sicariis  et  veneficis,  unless  there  was  a  separata 
Cornelia  lex  de  parricidiis.  As  already  observed, 
the  provisions  of  those  two  leges  were  modified  in 
various  ways  under  the  empcrorSi 

It  appears  from  the  law  of  Noma,  quoted  by 
Festus  (a  v.  Pariei  Qmaettom\  that  a  parricida 
was  any  one  who  killed  another  dolo  male.  Cicero 
{pro  Bote  Am»  c  25)  appears  to  use  the  word  in 
its  limited  sense,  as  he  speaks  of  the  punishment 
of  the  culleos.  In  this  limited  sense  there  seema 
no  impropriety  in  Catilina  being  called  parricida^ 
with  reference  to  his  cotmtry  ;  and  the  day  of 
the  dictator  Caesar>  death  might  be  called  a  parri« 
cidinm,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  name  was  given.  (Soet  Cwf.  c  88.)  If  tha 
original  meaning  of  parricida  be  what  Festus  says,  it 
mav  be  doubted  if  the  etymology  of  the  word  (pater 
and  caedo)  is  correct ;  for  it  appears  that  paricida  or 
parricida  meant  murderer  generally,  and  afterwards 
the  murderer  of  certain  persons  in  a  near  relation^ 
ship.  If  the  word  was  originally  patricida,  the  law 
intended  to  make  all  malicious  killing  as  great  an 
offence  as  parricide,  though  it  would  appear  that 
parricide,  properly  so  called,  was,  firom  the  time  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  at  least,  specially  punished  with 
the  culleus,  and  other  murders  were  not  (Dig. 
49.  tit  8,  9;  Paulas,  Beeepi.  Sentent.  v.  i\X* 
24  ;  Dirksen,  UebertidUy  Ae,  der  Zwotfiafayeatlxo^ 
Leipsig.) 

SUMTUARIAB.       [SUVTUARIAB   LBOBS.] 
TXSTAMBNTARIA.      [FaLSUM.] 

Tribunicia,  which  diminished  the  power  of  tha 
Tribuni  Plebis.  (Veil  Pat  ii.  30 ;  Appian,  DtlU 
do.  ii.  29 ;  Caes.  BtiL  Civ,  I  7.) 

Unciaria,  appears  to  have  been  a  lex  which 
lowered  the  rate^of  interest,  and  to  have  been 
passed  about  the  same  time  with  the  Leges  Sum- 
tuariac  of  Sulla.     (Festns,  i.  o.  Unciaria.) 

Db  Vadimonio.    [Vadimonium.] 

Db  Vi  PuBLiCA.     [Via  Publica.] 

There  were  other  Leges  Comeliae,  such  as  thai 
de  Sponsoribns  [Intbrcbmio],  which  may  be 
Leges  of  L.  Cornelius  Sulla. 

There  were  also  Leges  Comeliae  which  were 
proposed  by  the  Tribune  C  Cornelius  about  a  c 
67,  and  limited  the  Edictal  power  by  compelling 
the  Praetors  Jus  dicere  ex  edictis  suis  perpctuis. 
(Ascon.  in  Cic  CormeL  p.  58  ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxvL 
23.)     [Edictum.] 

Another  Lex  of  the  same  Tribtme  enacted  that 
no  one  ^  legibus  solveretur,^  unless  snch  a  measure 
was  agreed  on  in  a  meeting  of  the.  Senate  at  which 
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two  hundred  memben  wen  present  and  after- 
wards approved  by  the  people  ;  and  it  enacted  that 
no  Tribune  ahottld  pat  hu  Teto  on  toch  a  Sena* 
tofeonsaltom.     (Aaoon.  m  CSc  ChrmL  pp.  57, 58.) 

There  waa  alio  a  Lex  Cornelia  oonceming  the 
wills  of  those  Roman  citisens  who  died  in  cap* 
tiTity  {ojfmd  kotieg),  [Lmatuic,  pi  67(s  b;  Post- 
liminium.] 

CORNE'LIA  Dx  Norn  TASSLLia,  proposed 
by  the  Tribone  P.  Cornelias  Dolabella,  &a  47,  and 
opposed  by  M.  Antonius,  Magister  Equitum.  (Liv. 
£piL  113;  Dion  Cass.  zlii.  32;  Plat  AtUom,9,) 

CORNEXIA  ET  CAECI'LIA  Dm  Cn.  Pom- 
FBio,  B.  C  57,  gave  Cn.  Pompeios  the  soperintend- 
cnce  OTer  the  Res  Framentaria  for  fire  years,  with 
extraordinary  powers.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  it.  1 ;  LiT. 
EpiL  104  ;  Dion  Cass,  zxxix.  9  ;  Plat.  Pomp, 
49.)     [Frombntariab  Lbobs.] 

CURIATA    LEX  Ds   Impxrio.      [Imps- 

R1(7M.] 

CURIATA  LEX  Di  Adoptiohb.  [Adop- 
Tfo ;  and  OeU.  t.  19 ;  Cic  o^  AtL  ii.  7 ;  Sueton. 
Amq.^b;  Tmrit,  HitL  I  15.] 

CORNE'LIA  BAE'BIA  DE  AMBITU,  pro- 
posed  by  the  consuls  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus  and 
Si.  Baebius  Tamphilns,  &G.  181.  (Lit.  xl  19  ; 
Schol.  Bob.  m  Ge.  pro  SuUa^  p.  361,  ed.  Orolli) 
This  law  is  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  attributed 
to  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year,  L.  Aemilius 
and  Cn.  Baebius.    [Ambitus.] 

DECEMVIRA'Lia     [Lxx  Duodbcim  Ta- 

BULARUM.] 

DECIA  OB  DuuMViRis  Navalibvs  (Lir.  ix. 
80  ;  see  Atilia  Marcia). 

DI'DIA.      [SUMTUARIAB  LbGBS.] 

DOMITIA  DE  SACERDOTIIS.    [Sacbr- 

BOTIA.] 

DUI'LIA  (b.  c.  449),  a  plebiscitum  proposed  by 
the  Tribune  Duilius,  which  enacted  **  qui  plebem 
sine  tribunis  reliquisset,  quique  magistratum  sine 
provocatione  creasset,  tergo  ae  ci4>ite  punirctur.** 
(Lir.  iii.  55.) 

DUI'LIA  MAE'NIA  Db  Unciario  Fobnorb 
RC,857.    (LiT.  ii.  16,  19.) 

The  same  tribunes  Duilius  and  Maenius  carried 
a  measure  which  was  intended  in  future  to  prevent 
such  unconstitutional  proceedings  as  the  enactment 
of  a  Lex  by  the  soldiers  out  of  Rome,  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Consul     (T^ir.  vii.  1 6.) 

DUO'DECIM  TABULA'RUM.  In  the  year 
B.  c.  462  the  Tribune  C.  Terentilius  Arsa  pro- 
posed a  rogation  that  five  men  should  be  ap- 
pointod  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  set  of  laws 
to  limit  the  Imperium  of  the  eonsuls.  (Liv.  iii.  9.) 
The  Patricians  opposed  the  motsure,  but  it  was 
brought  forward  by  the  tribunes  in  the  following 
year  with  some  modifications:  the  now  rogation 
proposed  that  ten  men  should  be  appointed  (legum 
latores)  from  the  plebs  and  the  patricii,  who  were 
to  make  laws  for  toe  advantage  of  both  classes,  and 
for  the  **'  equalising  of  liberty,^  a  phrsse  the  im- 
port of  which  can  only  be  undemtood  by  reference 
to  the  disputes  between  the  two  classes.  (Liv.  iL 
10  ;  Dionys.  x.  8.)  According  to  Dionysius  (x. 
52,  54)  in  the  year  B.a  454  tne  Senate  assented 
to  a  Plebiscitum,  pursuant  to  which  commissioners 
were  to  be  sent  to  Athens  and  the  Greek  cities 
generally,  in  order  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  their  laws.  Three  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  On  the  return  of  the 
•'•sQinissioaers,  B.&  452,  it  was  agreed  that  perssos 
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should  be  appointed  to  draw  up  the  eode  of  laws 
(decemviri  Legibus  scribimdis),  bat  thej  were  to 
be  chosen  only  from  the  Patricians,  with  a  provi- 
sion that  the  rights  of  the  Pleboans  should  be 
respected  by  the  decemviri  in  drawing  «p  the 
Uws.  (Liv.  iii.  32,  Ac)  In  the  foUowing  year 
(B.a  451)  the  Decemviri  were  npointed  in  the 
0>mitia  Centuriata,  and  daring  the  tiase  of  their 
office  no  other  ma^tratos  were  chosen.  The  body 
consisted  of  ten  Patricians,  indoding  the  three 
commissioners  who  had  been  sent  abraad :  Appias 
Ckodius,  Consul  designatos,  was  at  the  head  i  the 
body.  The  Ten  took  the  admtnistiation  of  afBun 
in  turn,  and  the  Insignia  of  office  were  only  naed 
by  htm  who  for  the  time  being  directed  the  ad- 
ministration. (Liv.  iiL  33^)  Ten  Tables  of  lMm% 
were  prepared  during  the  year,  and  after  beiag 
approved  by  the  Senate  were  confirined  by  the 
(>>mitia  Centnriata.  As  it  was  considered  that 
some  further  Laws  were  wanted.  Decemviri  were 
again  elected  B.a  450,  consisting  of  Appias  Cfam- 
dius  and  his  friends:  but  the  second  body  of 
Decemviri  comprised  three  plebeians,  according  ts 
Dionysius  (x.  58),  but  Livy  (iv.  3)  speaks  only  of 
Patricians.  Two  more  Tables  wen  added  by 
these  Decemviri,  which  Cicero  (ds  RgpiA.  iL  37) 
calls  **  Duse  tabulae  iniqoaram  legum.**  The  pro- 
vision which  allowed  no  connubium  between  the 
Patres  and  the  Plebs  is  referred  to  the  Eleventh 
Table.  (Dirksen,  UeUrneki^  Ac,  pu  740.)  The 
whole  Twelve  Tables  were  first  published  in  the 
consulship  of  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Hormtius  after 
the  downfiill  of  the  Decemviri,  B.  a  449.  (Liv.  iii. 
54,  57.)  This  the  first  attempt  to  make  a  eode 
remained  also  the  only  attempt  for  near  one  thou- 
sand years,  until  the  legisktion  of  Jostinian.  The 
Twelve  Tables  are  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
writers  under  a  great  variety  of  names:  Ltpe$  De- 
oemtHrolsMy  Le»  DeeammraUM^  Leffe$  XIl^Leg  XII* 
(abtUaram  or  Dkodeeim^  and  sometimes  they  are 
referred  to  under  the  names  of  Legei  and  Zstr 
simply,  as  being  pre-eminently  The  Law. 

The  Laws  were  cut  on  bronze  tableU  and  pat 
up  in  a  public  pbice.  (Liv.  iiL  57 ;  Died.  xii.  56L) 
Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  4)  states  that  the 
first  Ten  Tables  were  on  ivory  (tabmlae  eboreae): 
a  note  of  Zimroem  (Cfetdi  des  Bom,  PricatreckU^ 
vol.i.  p.  101)  contains  references  to  various  autho- 
rities which  treat  of  this  disputed  matter.  After 
the  biuning  of  the  city  by  the  Gaols  (Liv.  vt  1), 
an  order  was  made  to  collect  the  old  foedera  and 
leges ;  for,  as  it  has  been  well  remarked,  Livy's 
words,  which  are  supposed  to  imply  that  the 
Twelve  Tables  were  lost,  and  restored  or  recon- 
structed, may  just  as  well  mean  that  they  were 
not  lost  Indeed,  the  joster  interpretation  of  the 
passage  is,  that  they  were  looked  for  and  were 
found.  However  this  may  be,  neither  the  Romans 
of  the  age  of  Cicero  nor  at  any  time  after  had 
any  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  collection 
which  then  existed. 

The  legishtion  of  the  Twelve  Tables  has  been  a 
fruitful  matter  of  speculation  and  inquiry  to  modern 
historians  and  jurists,  who  have  often  handled  the 
subject  in  the  most  uncritical  manner  and  with 
utter  disregard  to  the  evidence.  As  to  the  mis- 
sion to  the  Greek  cities,  the  fiict  rests  on  as  much 
and  as  good  evidence  as  most  other  fiicts  of  the 
same  age,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  improbable, 
though  we  do  not  know  what  the  commissioners 
brought  back  with  thenu    It  is  further  said  thai 
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Hennodonu  an  Ephetian  exile  aided  the  Deeem- 
▼iri  in  diswing  ap  the  Twelve  TaUee,  though  hit 
aaaietance  wc«ud  probably  be  confined  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  Greek  lawa,  a«  it  haa  beoi  inggeeted 
(Strabo,  p.  642,  Caaaub. ;  Pompon,  de  Orig,  Jmru^ 
Dig.  1.  tiL  2.  ■.  2.  I  4).  Thit  tradition  was  con- 
finned  b J  the  fiwt  of  a  etatne  baring  been  efected 
the  Comitinm  at  Rome  in  memory  of  Heimo* 


bnt  it  did  not  exiat  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 
(Plin./f:MxzziT.  5.) 

The  Twelre  Tables  contained  matten  relating 
both  to  the  Jns  Pnblicum  and  the  Jos  PriTBtom 
(JhmM  pMei  prwaHqm  juria^  Liv.  ilL  84).  The 
Jns  Pnblicnm  underwent  great  changes  in  the 
eoone  of  years,  but  the  Jus  Privatum  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  continued  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Roman  States  Cicero  speaks  of  learning  the  htws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  (tU  tarmm  meotmarimm)  when 
a  boy  {de  Leg.  iL  4,  23)  ;  but  he  adds  that  this 
practice  had  fiillen  into  disuse  when  he  wrote,  the 
Edict  having  then  become  of  more  importance. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  ever  fonnally 
repealed,  but  that  the  Jus  Honorarium  grew  up 
by  the  side  of  them  and  mitigated  their  rigonr  oi 
supplied  their  defects.  There  is  indeed  an  instance 
in  which  positive  l^slation  interfered  with  them, 
by  the  abolition  of  the  Legis  actiones ;  but  the 
Twelve  Tables  themselves  were  never  repealed. 
They  became  the  foundation  of  the  Jus  Civile ; 
and  they  continued  to  exist  together  with  the  un- 
written Law.  The  Law  which  grew  up  in  the 
course  of  time  existed  in  harmony  with  the  Twelve 
Tables,  and  was  a  development  of  their  fundamental 
principles.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  Roman  Law  and  a  proof  of  the  practical 
skill  of  the  Romans,  that  long  before  Jurisprudence 
was  a  science,  the  doctrine  of  Successio  per  Uni- 
vereitatem  was  so  completely  and  accurately  stated 
in  the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  the  Jurists 
of  the  best  period  could  find  nothing  to  improve. 
(Cod.  3.  tit.  3G.  s.  6  ;  10.  tit  2.  s.  25.  §  9.  13  ;  4. 
tit  16.  s.  7  ;  2.  tit  8.  s.  26  ;  Savigny's  Synem^ 
&C.  i.  p.  383.)  The  Roman  writers  speak  in  high 
terms  of  the  precision  of  the  enactments  contained 
in  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  of  the  propriety  of 
the  language  in  which  they  were  expressed.  (Cic. 
iU  Rep,  iv.  8 ;  Diodor.  xii  26.)  That  many  of 
their  provisions  should  have  become  obscure  in 
the  coune  of  time,  owing  to  the  change  which 
language  undergoes,  is  nothing  surprising ;  nor 
can  we  wonder  if  the  strictness  of  the  old  law 
should  often  have  seemed  unnecessarily  harsh  in  a 
later  age.  (Qell.  xvL  10.)  So  far  as  we  can  form 
a  judf^ent  by  the  few  fragments  which  remain, 
the  enactments  were  expressed  with  great  brevity 
and  archaic  simplicity. 

Sextus  Aelius  Paetus  Catus  in  his  Tripartita 
commented  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  the  work 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pomponius.  [Jus  Axlia- 
NUM.]  Antisthis  Labeo  also  wrote  a  comment  on 
the  Tables,  which  is  mentioned  several  times  by 
Gellius.  (i.  12,  viL  15,  xx.  1.)  Gains  also  wrote 
a  Comment  on  the  Tables  in  six  books  {ad  legem 
XXI,  tabularum\  twenty  fragments  of  which  are 
contained  in  the  Digest,  and  collected  by  Hom- 
melios  in  his  Palingenesia.  (i.  117.)  There  were 
also  other  commentaries  or  exphmations  of  the 
Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Cic  de  Leg,  iL  23, 
2.5.) 

The  notion  which  has  lometimet  been  enter- 
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tained  that  the  Twelve  Tables  contained  a  body 
of  rules  of  law  entirely  new,  is  not  supported  by 
any  evidence,  and  is  inconsistent  with  all  that  we 
know  of  them  and  of  Roman  institutions.  It  is 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  fixed  in  a 
written  form  a  brge  body  of  customary  kw,  which 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  Plebeians,  inasmuch  as 
the  Patricians  were  the  expounders  of  the  law ; 
and  it  would  be  to  the  Patricians  a  better  security 
for  their  privileges.  One  of  the  two  hut  tables  con- 
tained a  provision  which  allowed  no  Connubium  be- 
tween Patricians  and  Plebeians ;  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  this  was  a  new  rule  of  law,  or  a  confirmation 
of  an  old  rule.  The  ktter  seems  the  more  probable 
supposition ;  but  in  either  case  it  is  clear  that  it 
was  not  one  of  the  objects  of  thu  legislation  to 
put  the  two  classes  on  the  same  footing.  Modem 
writers  ofVen  speak  inaccurately  of  the  Decemvinl 
legislation,  and  of  the  Decemviri  as  enacting  Laws, 
as  if  the  Decemviri  had  exercised  sovereign  power ; 
but  they  did  not  even  affect  to  legislate  abso- 
lutely, tor  the  Ten  Tables  were  confirmed  by  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  or  the  Mvereign  people,  or,  as 
Niebtthr  expresses  it,  **  when  tlie  Decemviri  had 
satisfied  every  objection  they  deemed  reasonable, 
and  their  work  was  approved  by  the  Senate,  they 
brought  it  before  the  Centuries,  whose  assent  was 
ratified  by  the  Curies,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  colleges  of  priests  and  the  sanction  of  happy 
auspices.'*  (Vol.  ii.  p.  318.)  The  two  new  Tables 
were  confirmed  in  the  same  way,  as  we  may  safely 
conclude  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  (Li v. 
ii.  37,  57.)  It  makes  no  difference  that  the 
Sovereign  people  did  not  vote  on  the  several 
hfcws  included  in  the  Tables :  such  a  mode  of  le- 
gislation would  have  been  impracticable,  and, 
as  Niebuhr  observes,  was  not  conformable  to  the 
usage  of  ancient  Commonwealths.  How  hr  the 
Decemviri  really  were  able,  by  intrigue  or  other- 
wise, to  carry  such  particular  measurrs  as  they 
wished  to  insert  in  the  Tables,  is  a  different  ques- 
tion :  but  in  form  their  so-called  legishition  wns 
confirmed,  as  a  whole,  by  the  sovereign,  that  is, 
the  Roman  people,  and  consequently  the  Decemviri 
are  improperly  called  Legislators:  they  might  be 
called  code-makera. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  assumption  that  the 
Twelve  Tables  had  mainly  for  their  object  the  em- 
bodying of  the  customary  kw  in  writing,  to  admit 
that  some  provisions  were  also  introduced  from 
the  laws  of  other  states.  Indeed,  where  the  Roman 
law  was  imperfect,  the  readiest  mode  of  supplying 
the  defects  would  be  by  adopting  the  rules  of  kw 
that  had  been  approved  by  experience  among  other 
people,  and  were  capable  of  being  easily  adapted  to 
the  Roman  system.  Oaius,  in  his  Commentary  on 
the  Twelve  Tables,  where  he  is  speaking  of  Collegia 
(Dig.  47.  tit  22.  s.  4),  says,  that  the  members  of 
Coliegk  may  make  what  terms  they  please  amon«7 
themselves,  if  they  thereby  viokte  no  Publica  Lex ; 
and  he  adds,  this  Lex  seems  to  be  taken  fh>m  one 
of  Solon*s,  which  he  quotes.  And  in  another  pas* 
sage,  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  Actio  finium  re- 
gundorum  (Dig.  10.  tit  1.  s.  13),  he  refen  to  a  law 
of  Solon  as  the  soiurce  of  certain  rules  as  to  boun- 
daries. (See  also  Cicero,  de  Leg.  ii.  25.)  It  is  a 
possible  case  that  the  Romans  had  no  written  law 
before  the  enactment  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  except 
a  few  Leges,  and  if  this  is  so,  the  prudence  of 
applying  to  those  states  which  had  bodies  cf 
written  kw,  if  it  were  only  as  samples  and  »- ' 
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temt  of  the  fonn  of  written  law,  ii  obvioof.  How- 
OTer,  what  wm  actually  receWed  of  foreign  law 
could  not  be  more  than  a  few  rulef  of  an  arbitiwy 
nature,  which  in  no  way  depend  on  the  peculiar 
•yitem  of  law  of  anj  oonnt^.  The  Jut  PriTa- 
tum  waa  hardly  and  indeed  could  hardly  be  aflbcted 
by  any  rales  of  foreign  law  ;  and  aa  to  reaemblanoe 
between  Roman  Law  and  the  Law  of  any  Greek 
Btatet,  that  ia  no  ground  for  a  eoocluaion  that  the 
Roman  nilea  are  derived  from  the  Greek. 

The  frngmcnta  of  the  TweWe  Tables  have  often 
been  collected,  but  the  moat  complete  eany  on  their 
hiatory,  and  on  the  critical  laboura  of  sclralars  and 
juriata,  ia  by  Dirkaen,  D^berneki  <Ur  bukeriffen  Ver- 
meke  xmr  KrUik  tmd  HtnUOmg  dn  Teactm  d«r 
Ztro{^ra/U-/Va9men/«,  Leipaig,  18124.  Zimmen^ 
CfetcJUdUe^  &c  containa  referencea  to  all  the  an- 
thoritiea  on  this  subject ;  and  Puchta^  fuatitutiomsMy 
Ac.  L  1 54, 65,  73,  78»  aome  raluable  remarka  on 
them. 

FA'BTA  DE  PLA'GIO.     [PtAOiUM.] 

FA'BIA  Dm  Numbro  Sktatorum  {Ck.  pro 
Murtna^  34). 

FALCI'DIA,    [Lkoatum.] 

FA'NNIA.      [SUMTUABIAB  LX0B&] 
FA'NNIA.      [JUNIA   DB   PXRBORINIB.] 

FLAMrNFA,  waa  an  Agraria  Lex  for  the 
diatribution  of  lands  in  Pioenum,  prepoaed  by  the 
tribune  C  Flaminiua,  in  u.  a  228  according  to 
Cicero,  or  in  B.  c.  232  according  to  Polybiua.  The 
latter  date  ia  the  more  probable.  (Cic.  AeacL  iL  5, 
d€SenMt,4i  Polyb.  ii.  21.) 

FLA'VIA  AORA'RIA,  b.  c.  60,  for  the  dia- 
tribution of  lands  among  Pompeiua*  aoldiers,  pro- 
poaed  by  the  Tribune  ll  Flanua,  who  committed 
the  Consul  Caeciliua  Metellua  to  priaon  for  op- 
poaing  it  (Cic.  ad  AtL  i.  18,  19  ;  Dion  Caaa. 
zxzvii.  SO.) 

FRUMENTA'RIAE.  [FRUMBirrABiAB 
Lbobs.] 

FU'FIA.     [Ablia.] 

FU'FIA  DE  RELIGIO'NE,  B.C.  61,  waa  a 
pririlegium  which  related  to  the  trial  of  Clodiua. 
{dead  jiU.l  13,16.) 

FU'FIA  JUDICIA'RIA.  [ Jwdbx,  p.  650,  a., 
and  the  remarka  in  Orellii  Onomasticon,'] 

FU'RIA  or  FU'SIA  CANI'NIA,  limited  the 
number  of  alayea  to  be  manumitted  by  testament 
[Manumissio.] 

FU'RIA  DE  FENORE  (Qaiua,  iiL  122). 

FU'RIA  DE  SPONSORIBUS.   [Intbbcbs- 

810.] 

FU'RIA  or  FUSIA  TESTAMENTA'RIA. 
[Lboatum.] 
OABI'NIA    TABELLA'RIA.     [Tabblla- 

BIAB.] 

There  were  irariona  Gabmiae  Legea,  aome  of 
which  were  Pririlegia,  as  that  (&  c.  67)  for  con- 
ferring extraordinary  power  on  Cn.  Pompeiua  for 
conducting  the  war  againat  the  piratea.  (Cic  pro 
Lege  MamL  17  ;  VeU.  Pat  iL  31  ;  Dkm  Caaa. 
xxxri.  6  :  Plut  Pomp,  25.) 

A  Gabmia  Lex,  b.  c  58,  forbade  all  loans  of 
money  at  Rome  to  legationea  from  foreign  parte 
{Salamimii  emu  Romae veisurtun  Jueen  vMent,  wm 
potertmt,  quod  Lea  Gohmia  veiabat,  Cic.  ad  AtL  ▼. 
21,  tI  1,  2).  The  object  of  the  lex  waa  to  pre- 
vent money  being  borrowed  for  the  purpoae  of 
bribing  the  senators  at  Rome.  There  waa  a  Lex 
Gabinm  intitled  De  Senatu  legatia  dando  (Cic  ad 
Q,Fr,\\,  13), 
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GEXU  A  CORNE'LIA,  bl  c.  72,  wUch  ^re 
to  Cn.  Pompeiua  the  extraordinaiy  power  of  ooa- 
ferring  the  Roman  dritaa  oo  Spaaiarda  ■  Spain, 
with  the  adriee  of  hia  eonailiiim  (rfs  aoMdii  aai- 
taitfa,Cic/)n>Aift.  8,  14). 

GENU'CIA,  B.C.  341,  foibade  ahogeAerd^ 

taking  of  iBtereat  for  the  oae  of  mcnef,    (Lit.  vil 

42.)    It  ia  oonjectond  that  Appiaa  (BeE.  Cm.  I 

54)  alludes  to  thia  kw   (Orellii  OmamaetiemX 

Other  Plebiadta  of  the  sama  year  are  wntfwppd 

by  Livy  (tU.  42). 

GALLIAE  CISALPI'NAB.     [RunzA.] 

HIERCNICA    waa  not  a  Lex  vnpcriy  so 

called.    Before  the  Roman  eonqoeat  o/Skiy,  the 

payment  of  the  tentha  of  wine,  oil,  and  other  pre- 

duce  had  been  fixed  by  Hiera,  and  tiM  Ro^ 

quaeatDca,  in  letting  theae  tentha  to  fimn,  foOawed 

the  practice  which  they  fefond  eatafaliahed.    ((3e. 

Verr.  ii.  IS,  26,  60,  iil  6,  Ac) 

HFRTI A  Db  PoMFBiANia  (Cic  Pka.  xiii  16.) 

HORATIA,  propoaed  by  M.  Honthaa,  Mde 

the  peraonaof  the  Tribunea,  the  Aedilea,  and  otben 

sacrosancti.    (Lit.  iiL  55.)    [Valbbiab  st  Ho- 

BATIAB.] 

Another  Lex  Hoiatia  mentioned  by  Odlios 
(tL  7)  was  a  pririleginm. 

HORTE'NSIA  DE  PLEBISCITIS.    [Pia- 

BISCITUM;   PUBLILUB  LbOBS.] 

Another  Lex  Horten«a  enacted  that  the  nun- 
dinae,  which  had  hitherto  been  Ferine,  ahoold  be 
Diea  FaatL  Thia  waa  done  for  the  porpoae  of  ac> 
commodating  the  inhabitanta  of  the  ooantrr. 
(Macrob.  L  16  ;  Plin.  H.  AT.  xriii.  8.) 

HOSTI'LIA  DE  FURTIS  ia  mentioned  only 
in  the  Inatitutea  of  Juatinian  (iv.  tit  10). 

ICrLIA,  intitled  by  Livy,  De  Aventino  Pnb- 
licando,  waa  prepoaed  by  h.  Idliua,  tr.  pL  b.  c. 
456.  Aa  to  the  object  of  thia  Lex,aee  the  paaaagea 
which  are  here  referred  to  ;  and  pardcnlariy  Dio- 
nyaiua,  and  the  article  Supbbpicxbs.  (Liv.  iiL  31, 
32  ;  Dionys.  x.  32,  33  ;  Niebnhr,  Hiei.  of  Jicme, 
iL  p.  301  ;  Puchta^  IfuL  iL  §  244.) 

Another  Lex  Icilia,  prepoaed  by  the  Tribune  Sp. 
Iciliua  B.  a  471,  had  for  ita  object  to  prevent  idl 
interruption  to  the  Tribunea  while  they  were  ad- 
dreaaing  the  Pleba.  In  aome  caaea  the  penalty 
was  death.  (Dionys.  vii.  17 ;  Cic  pro  Seetio^ 
37;  Niebnhr,  iL  p.  231.) 

J  U'LIAE,  leges,  most  of  which  were  passed  in 
the  time  of  C.  Julius  Caemr  and  Augustua. 

Db  Adultbriis.    [Adultbrjum.] 

AoRARiA  ia  referred  to  by  Suetoniua  (JmL 
OMsor,  c  20),  and  in  the  Digest,  De  Termimo 
Afoto  (47.  tit  21).  But  the  lex  of  (X  C^aeaar,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Digeat,  ia  probably  a  lex  of  Cali- 
gula. The  Agraria  lex  of  the  dictator  Caeaar  waa 
paased  b.  a  59,  when  he  waa  oonauL  (Dion  Casa. 
xxxviiL  1 — 7,  dec  ;  Appian,  BelL  Ck}.  iL  10 ; 
Veil.  Pat  iL  44  ;  Cic  PkU.  iL  39,  ad  AtL  iL 
16,  18  ;  Rudoril^  Lex  MorniUa  de  CoUmiU,  ZeU- 
eckrift^  voL  ix.) 

Db  Ambitu.    [Ambitus.] 

Db  Annona.    (Dig.  48.  tit  1.  s.  1.) 

Db  Bonis  Cbdbndis.  This  lex  provided  that 
a  debtor  might  escute  all  personal  molestation  from 
his  creditors  by  giving  up  his  property  to  them  for 
the  purpose  of  ssue  and  distribution.  (Gaiua,  iiL 
78.)  It  ia  doubtful  if  thia  lex  waa  paased  in  the 
time  of  Juliua  Caeaar  or  of  Auguatua,  though  pro- 
bably of  the  former.  (Caeaar,  BeO,  Civ.  iiL  1 ; 
Sueton.   Cbas.    42 ;  Tacit  Amu,  vL   16  ;   Dion 
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Cbml  Iviii  21.)  The  bcMfichim  of  the  lex  wm 
extended  to  the  pnmnoee  bj  the  imperial  comti- 
tntkiH.     (Cod.  7.  tit  71.  l  4.) 

Caddcabia  is  the  ame  as  the  Lbz  Jvlia  ob 
Papia  Poffabju 

Db  Cabdb  bt  Vbnbpicio  (Saetoo.  Nero^ 
e,  33),  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Lex  De  Vi  Pub- 
lica. 

Db  CnriTATB,  was  passed  in  the  eonsolship  of 
U  Julias  Caesar  and   P.  Ratilias  Lnpos,  b.  C 

9a       [ClVITAS  ;   FOBOBBATAB  CiVlTATBa.] 

Db  Fbnobb,  or  rather  De  Peeoniis  Mutnis  or 
Credhu  (b.  a  47),  passed  in  the  time  of  Jolins 
Caesar  (SoeCon.  Oim.  c.  42  ;  Caesar,  ib  BtO.  CSeiC 
iii.  1).  The  object  of  it  lias  to  make  an  anange> 
ment  between  debtom  and  ereditora,  for  the  satis- 
frctifln  of  the  ktter.  The  poaMssiones  and  res 
were  to  be  estimated  at  the  Tahm  which  they  had 
before  the  ctril  war,  and  to  be  snrrmdered  to  the 
oreditars  at  that  Talue ;  whatever  had  been  |mid 
for  interest  was  to  be  dedocted  from  the  principaL 
The  resalt  was  that  the  creditor  lost  aboot  one- 
fimrth  of  his  debt;  bat  be  escaped  the  less, 
Dsnally  conseqaent  on  dnl  distorhanee,  which 
wonld  have  been  amsed  by  Nome  Tabolae.  (Coat- 
pare  Caesar,  ds  BelL  Cm,  iii  1,  with  Soetoo. 
Cam.  c  42.)  A  pasmge  of  Tacttos  {Ami.  vi  16) 
is  sometimes  considered  as  referring  to  this  lex,  and 
sometimes  to  the  Lex  de  Bonis  Cedendis  ;  bat  it 
does  not  seem  to  refer  to  either  of  theoL  The 
passage  of  Dion  Cassias  (Iriil  21.  n«^  rdv 
ffv/Miaim^)  seems  to  refer  to  this  Lex  de  Motois 
Peeoniis. 

Db  Funoo  Dotall  The  prorisioos  as  to  the 
Fmidas  Dotalis  were  contained  in  the  Lex  Jalia 
de  Adttlteriis.  (Oaios,  il  63  ;  Paolas,  S.  R.  il 
tit  21.  s.  2  ;  Dig.  De  Fimdo  DataH,  28.  tit  6. 
a.  1,  2,  13»)  This  Jolia  Lex  was  commented  oo  by 
Papinian,  Ulpian,  and  Panlan  [AouLTBBitTM.] 

JuDiciABiAB.  The  lex  referred  to  in  the  Digest 
(4.  tit  8.  s.  41)  by  which  a  person  ander  twen^ 
years  of  age  was  not  compelled  to  be  a  judex,  is 
probably  one  of  the  Leges  Juliae  Jndieiariae. 
(OelL  xiv.  c.  2.)  As  to  the  other  Joliaa  Leges 
Judidariae,  see  Judbx. 

Db  Libxbu  LBGATIONIBI7&  (Cic  ad  AtLxf, 
11.)    [Lboatub.] 

MAJB8TATI&  (Cic  PhU  L  91.)  The  Lex 
Majestatis  of  the  Digest  (48.  tit  4)  is  probably  a. 
lex  of  Angostos.  [Majb8TA&] 

Db  Marvtandis  OBDiNiBtra.  [Julu  bt 
Papla  Poppaba.] 

MvNiciPALia,  commonly  called  the  Table  of 
Heradea.  In  the  year  1732  there  were  found 
near  the  Golf  of  Tarentum  and  in  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  the  ancient  dty  of  Heradea,  large  frag- 
menu  of  a  bronse  tablet  which  contained  on  one 
ride  a  Roman  lex  and  on  the  other  a  Greek  in- 
scription. The  whole  is  now  in  the  Museo  Bor- 
bomeo  at  Naples.  The  lex  contains  varioos  pto- 
▼isions  as  to  Uie  police  of  the  dty  of  Rome,  and  as 
to  the  constitution  of  commnnities  of  Roman  citi- 
aens  (snsna/M,  ooUmtoB^  pran^ketmroB^  fi^i^  oon- 
dUabtda  etrnMi  BomamarunC).  It  was  aceordingly 
B  lex  of  that  kind  which  is  called  Satora. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  date 
of  this  lex,  but  there  seem  to  be  only  two  dates 
which  can  be  assumed  as  probaUe ;  one  is  the  time 
immediately  after  the  Social  War,  or  shortiT  alter 
&  a  89  ;  the  other  is  that  which  shortly  followed 
the  admiBsioB  of  the  Transpadoai  to  the  oritas  (b.  a 
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49).  This  latter  date^  is  fiiToar  of  which  nuioDs 
consideimtions  preponderate,  seems  to  be  fixed 
about  the  year  b.  c.  46  by  a  letter  of  Cicero  (od 
Fam,  Ti  18).  Compare  the  toblet  I.  94,  104,  as 
to  persons  whan  the  lex  exduded  from  the  office 
of  deeorio. 

It  seems  that  the  lex  of  the  year  b.  a  49,  which 
nve  the  dritas  to  the  Tnmspadani,  enacted  that  a 
RoBMn  commissioner  should  be  sent  to  all  the 
towns  for  the  porpose  of  framing  regulations  for 
their  mnnidpal  organintion.  The  Lex  Julia 
empowered  the  commisuoners  to  contuiue  their 
kbours  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  lex,  the 
terms  of  which  were  so  extended  as  to  comprise 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  lex  was  therefore  appro- 
priately called  Mnnkipalis,  as  being  one  which 
established  certain  regulations  for  all  munidpia  ; 
and  this  sense  of  the  terra  munidpalis  must  be  dis< 
tinguished  from  that  which  merely  refers  to  the 
local  usages  or  to  the  positive  laws  of  any  given 
place,  and  which  u  expressed  by  such  terms  as 
Lex  Municipii,  Lex  Civitatis,  and  other  equivalent 
terms. 

The  name  Lex  Julia  rests  mainly  on  the  feet 
(assumed  to  be  demonstrated)  that  this  lex  was 
passed  when  Julius  Caesar  was  in  the  possession  of 
rail  power,  that  it  is  the  lex  referred  to  by  Cicero, 
and  that  it  is  improbable  that  it  would  have  been 
called  by  any  other  penonal  appellation  than  that  of 
Julia.  It  is  further  proved  by  a  short  inscription 
found  at  Padua  in  1696,  that  there  was  a  Lex 
Julia  Munidpalis  ;  and  the  contents  of  the  inscrip- 
tion (iin  vir  aediliciae.  potestat  e  lege.  Julia 
Mnnidpali)  compared  with  Cicero  (eratque  rumor 
de  Trsnspadanis  eos  jussos  iiii  viros  creare,  ad 
AU.  J.  2)  render  it  exceedingly  probable  that  the 
Lex  Julia  Mnnicipalis  of  the  inscription  is  the  lex 
of  the  Table  of  Heradea,  and  the  Lex  Municipalis 
of  the  Digest  (50.  tit  9.  s.  8  ;  Cod.  7.  tit  9.  s.  I  ; 
and  Dig.  50.  tit  1.  Ad  Munie^paUm  ef  d$  Incolii). 

(Savigny,  VoUtt9eklus$  der  Ta/d  von  Heradea^ 
Zeitackri/ty  vol  ix.  p.  300,  and  vol.  xi  p.  50,  as  to 
the  passage  of  Sueton.  Ovsor.  41.  The  tablet  is 
piinted  in  the  work  of  Maiochi,  Comm.  m  aeneas 
Mk  HeratL  ^  1,  2.  Neap.  1754,  1755,  fol.,  with 
a  commentary  which  contains  much  learning,  but 
no  sound  criticism). 

Julia  bt  Papia  Poppaba.  The  history  of 
this  lex  is  not  quite  clear.  Augustus  appears 
to  have  caused  a  lex  to  be  enacted  about  &  c.  18, 
which  is  dted  as  the  Lex  Julia  de  MariUndis 
Ordinibus  (Dig.  38.  tit  11  ;  23.  tit  2),  and  is  re< 
ferred  to  in  the  Carmen  Seculare  of  Horace,  which 
was  written  in  the  year  b.  c.  17.  The  obiect  of 
this  lex  was  to  regulate  marriages  as  to  which  it 
cofntamed  numerous  provisions  ;  but  it  appears  not 
to  have  come  into  opention  till  the  year  b.  a  13. 
Some  writers  conclude  from  the  passage  in  Sueto- 
nios  {AMffuat.  34)  that  this  lex  was  rejected; 
and  add  that  it  was  not  enacted  until  a.  d.  4. 
lit  the  year  A.  D.  9,  and  in  the  consulship  of  M. 
Papius  Mntilus  and  Q.  Poppocas  Sccundus  {con- 
tuleg  ti^eeti),  another  lex  was  passed  as  a  kind  of 
amendment  and  supplement  to  the  former  lex,  and 
hence  arose  the  title  of  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Pop- 
paea  by  which  these  two  leges  are  often  quoted  ; 
for  it  has  been  inferred  from  the  two  Leges  being 
separately  dted  that  they  were  not  made  into  one. 
Various  titles  are  used  according  as  reference  is 
made  to  the  various  provisions  ;  sometimes  the  re- 
ference is  to  the  Lex  Julia,  sometimes  Papia  Pop- 
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ri,  lometimet  Lex  Julia  et  Papia,  lometimes  Lex 
MaritandUs  Ordinibua,  from  the  chapter  which 
treated  of  the  marriages  of  the  senators  (Gains,  L 
178  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  xi.  20 ;  Lex  Marita,  Hor.  Cbrm. 
8ee,\  sometimes  Lex  Oiducaria,  Decimaria,  &c 
from  the  various  chapters.  (Ulp.  Frag.  xxvilL  tit 
7  ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  16,  In.  1,  &c  ;  Tadt  Ann,  iii 
25.) 

There  were  many  eommentaries  on  these  leges 
or  on  this  lex  by  the  Roman  jurists,  of  which  coo- 
siderable  fragments  are  preserved  in  the  Digest: 
Gains  wrote  15  books,  U]pian,20»  and  Panlus  10 
books  at  least  on  this  lex.  The  lex  contained  at 
least  35  chapters  (Dig.  22.  tit  2.  s.  19)  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  say  to  which  of  the  two  leges  in- 
cluded under  the  general  title  of  Lex  Julia  et  Papia 
Poppaea,  the  several  provisions  as  now  known  to 
us,  belong.  Attempts  nave  been  made  both  by  J. 
Oothofredus  and  Heinecdus  to  restore  the  lex, 
on  the  assumption  that  its  provisions  are  reducible 
to  the  two  general  heads  of  a  Lex  Maritalis  and 
Lex  Caducaria. 

The  provisions  of  this  Lex  or  of  these  Leges 
forbade  the  marriage  of  a  senator  or  a  senates 
children  with  a  liberthia«  with  a  woman  whose 
fiither  or  mother  had  followed  an  Ars  Ludicra, 
and  with  a  prostitute ;  and  also  the  marriage  of 
a  libertinus  with  a  senator*s  daughter.  If  an 
hereditas  or  a  legatum  was  left  to  a  person  on 
condition  of  not  marrying,  or  on  conditions  which 
in  effect  prevented  marriage,  the  conditions  were 
illegal,  and  the  gift  was  unconditionaL  The  con- 
dition, however,  might  be  not  to  marry  a  certain 
specified  person  or  certain  specified  persons  ;  or  it 
might  be,  to  marry  a  particular  person  ;  but  then 
the  person  must  be  such  a  one  as  would  be  a 
suitable  match,  otherwise  the  condition  would  be 
in  effect  a  condition  not  to  marry,  and  therefore 
void.  (Dig.  35.  tit  1.  s.  63.) 

In  order  to  promote  marriage,  various  penalties 
were  imposed  on  those  who  lived  in  a  state  of  celi- 
bacy {cadibatMM)  after  a  certain  age.  Caelibes 
could  not  take  an  hereditas  or  a  legacy  {Itgo' 
turn)  ;  but  if  a  person  was  caelebs  at  the  time  of 
the  testator^s  death,  and  was  not  otherwise  dis> 
qualified  (jbrv  ctot^^,  he  might  take  the  hereditas 
or  legatum,  if  he  obeved  the  lex  within  one  hun- 
dred days,  that  is,  if  he  married  within  that  time. 
(Ulp.  Frag.  xvii.  1.)  If  he  did  not  comply  with 
the  lex,  the  gift  became  caducum.  [Caduca.] 
The  Lex  Julia  allowed  widows  a  term  of  one  year 
{vaeatio)  from  the  death  of  a  husband,  and  di- 
vorced women  a  term  (yaoatio)  of  six  months  firom 
the  time  of  the  divorce,  within  which  periods  they 
were  not  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  lex :  the 
Lex  Papia  extended  these  periods  respectively  to 
two  years,  and  a  year  and  six  months.  (Ulp. 
Frag,  xiv.) 

A  man  when  he  attained  the  age  of  sixty  and 
a  woman  when  she  attained  the  age  of  fifty  were 
not  included  within  certain  penalties  of  the  lex 
(Ulpian,  Frag,  xvi.) ;  but  if  they  had  not  obeyed 
the  lex  before  attaining  those  respective  ages,  they 
were  perpetually  bound  by  its  penalties  by  a  Se- 
natus-consuhum  Pemicianum.  A  Senatus-consul- 
tum  Claudianum  so  fiir  modified  the  strictness  of 
the  new  rule  as  to  give  to  a  man  who  married  above 
sixty  the  same  advantage  that  he  would  have  had 
if  he  bad  married  under  sixty,  provided  he  mar- 
ried a  woman  who  was  under  fifty ;  the  ground 
of  which  rule  was  the  legal  nction  that  a  woman 
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under  fifty  was  still  capable  of  having  children. 
(Ulp.  Fng,  xvi ;  Sneton.  Oom^.  23.)  If  the 
woman  was  above  fifty  and  the  man  under  sixty, 
this  was  called  Impar  Matrimonium,  and  by  a 
Senatns-consultum  Calvitianum  it  was  entirely 
without  efiect  as  to  releasing  finm  incapacity  to 
take  legata  and  dotes.  On  the  death  of  the  woman, 
therefore,  the  dos  became  caduca. 

By  the  Lex  Papia  Poppaea  a  candidate  who  had 
sev^al  children  was  preferred  to  cme  who  had 
fewer.  (Tacit  Ann,  xv.  19  ;  Plin.  Ep,  vii  16.) 
FreednAen  who  had  a  certain  number  of  children 
were  freed  **  operarum  obligatione^  (Dig.  38.  tit 

1.  IM  Operis  Lfbertomm) ;  and  libertae,  who  had 
four  children,  were  released  firom  the  tutek  of  their 
patrons.  (Ulp.  /W^.  tit  29.)  Those  who  had 
three  children  living  at  Rome,  four  in  Italy,  and 
five  in  the  provinces,  were  excused  fimn  the  office 
of  tutor  or  curator.  (Inst  1.  tit  25 ;  Dig.  27.  tit  1.) 
After  the  passing  of  this  lex,  it  became  usual  for 
the  senate,  and  afterwards  the  emperor  (prmeep$) 
to  give  occasionally,  as  a  privilege,  to  certain  per- 
sons who  had  not  children,  the  same  advantage 
that  the  lex  secured  to  those  who  had  children. 
This  was  called  the  Jus  Liberorom.  Pliny  says 
(Ep,  il  IS)  that  he  had  lately  obtained  firom  the 
onpeior,  for  a  friend  of  his,  the  Jus  Trium  Libera - 
rum.  (See  also  E^.  x.  95,  96  ;  and  Dion  Cass.  Iv. 

2,  and  the  note  of  Reimarus.)  This  privilege  is 
mentioned  in  some  inscriptions,  on  which  the  ab- 
breviation I.  L.  II.  (jus  liberwrum  habenti)  some- 
times occurs,  which  is  equivalent  to  **  jura  parentis 
habere.**  The  emperor  M.  Antoninus  provided 
that  children  should  be  registered  by  name  within 
thirty  days  after  their  birth  with  the  Praefectus 
Aerarii  SatumL  (Oipitol  M,  AnL  c  9  ;  compare 
Juvenal,  SaL  ix.  84.) 

The  lex  also  imposed  penalties  on  orU^  that  is, 
married  persons  who  had  no  children  (qm  liberos 
non  kabmt,  Gains,  ii.  1 1 1 )  frxnn  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  to  sixtf  in  a  man,  and  bom  the  age  of  twenty 
to  fifty  in  a  woman.  By  the  Lex  Papia,  orbi 
could  only  take  one  half  of  an  hereditas  or  legatum 
which  was  left  to  them.  (Gains,  il  286.)  It  seems 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  evade  this  part 
of  the  lex  by  adoptions,  which  a  Senatusconsultnm 
Neronianum  declared  to  be  ineffectual  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  a  person  from  the  penalties  of  the 
lex.  (Tacit  Ann,  xv.  19.) 

As  a  genersl  rule  a  husband  and  wife  could  only 
leave  to  one  another  a  tenth  part  of  their  property ; 
but  there  were  exceptions  in  respect  of  children 
either  bom  of  the  marriage  or  by  another  marriage 
of  one  of  the  parties,  which  allowed  of  the  fiiee 
disposal  of  a  larger  part  This  privily  might 
also  be  acquired  by  obtaining  the  Jus  Liberorum. 
(Ulp.  Frag,  tit  xy.  xvi) 

As  to  some  provisions  of  this  Lex,  see  Patronus. 

Pbculatus.     [PaCULATU&] 

Julia  kt  Plautia,  which  enacted  that  there 
could  be  no  usucapion  in  things  obtained  by  robbery 
(vi  postessae).  The  Twelve  Tables  had  already 
prorided  that  there  could  be  no  ucucapion  in  stolen 
things.  (Gains,  ii.  45  ;  Inst  2.  tit  6.)  This  lex 
was  probably  passed  a  c.  89. 

Julia  Papiria.     [Papiaia.] 

Dx  Provinciis.  (Dion  Cass.  xliiL  25 ;  Orelli, 
Ononuutioon^  refers  to  this  Lex  Julia  de  Repe- 
tundis  the  regulations  de  Provincialibus  Sumptibus, 
which  Ernesti  considerB  to  belong  to  the  Lex 
Julia  de  Repetnndis.)     [Provinciab.] 
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Dm  PuBLiCANis  (Cic  ad  JUie.  iL  \6^  pro  (M, 
Phtteioy  e.  14,  ed.  Wonder ;  AppUm,  BelL  do.  ii 
13.) 

RSFBTDNDARUM.      [RbPXTDNDAB.] 
Db   RKtIOUI&      [PlClTLATUa] 

Db  SACBBDOTII&  (Cic  Ep.  od  Brwhttm^  i.  5.) 

Db  SaCBILBOIB.      [PBCULATU&] 

SuMTUABiA,  psMcd  in  the  time  of  Joliu  Caetar 
(Dion  Cast,  zliii.  25)  and  one  under  Aogustu. 
(GelL  ii.  24.)     [Sumtuabiab  Lbob&] 

Thbatbalis  (Saeton.  Ang,  40 ;  Plin.  xzxiiL 
2X  which  permitted  Roman  eqoitet,  in  case  they  or 
their  parents  had  eTer  had  a  oensos  eqnestris,  to 
sit  in  the  fourteen  rows  {ipiaimordeeim  crdme$) 
fixed  by  the  Lex  Roecia  Theatralis,  b.  c  67. 

JuLLA  BT  Trru  (Inst  1.  tiL20)  empowered 
the  praesei  of  a  prorince  to  appoint  a  tutor  for 
women  and  pupilli  who  had  none.  (UIp^  Frag,  xi 
18.)  A  Lex  Atilia  of  earlier  bat  uncertain  date 
had  given  the  same  power  at  Rome  to  the  pnetor 
nrbanns  and  the  majoritj  of  the  triboni  plebis ;  and 
the  new  lex  was  passed  in  order  to  extend  the 
same  advantages  to  the  proTinces.  There  are  some 
reasons  for  supposing  tlutt  there  were  two  leges,  a 
Julia  and  a  Titia ;  and  among  those  reasons,  is  the 
circumstance  that  it  u  not  usual  to  unite  by  the 
word  «i  the  two  names  which  belong  to  one  lex, 
though  this  is  done  by  Cicero  {Brut.  e.  16,  Pro 
Balboy  G.  21)  in  speaking  of  the  Lex  Licinia  and 
Mncia. 

Db  VI  PuBLicA  BT  Pbivat^  [Vis.] 

VlCBSIMARlA.       [ViCXSIMA.] 

JU'NIA  DE  PEREORrNIS  proposed  B.  c. 
126  by  M.  Junius  Pennos  a  tribune,  banished 
peregrini  from  the  city. 

A  lex  of  C.  Fannins,  consul  B.  a  122,  contained 
the  same  prorisions  respecting  the  Latini  and 
Italici,  for  we  must  assume  that  there  was  a  Lex 
(Plut.  C.  Cfraedkui^  12) :  and  a  lex  of  C.  Paphii, 
perhaps  B.  a  65,  contained  the  same  respecting  all 
persons  who  were  not  domiciled  in  Italy.  (Cic.  De 
()f.  iii.  11,  BnO.  26,  28,  d«  Leg.  Jgr.  L  4  ; 
Festns,  m.  e.  BeapuUicas;  Meyer,  Orai,  Rom. 
Fragm.  p.  229,  2nd  ed.) 

JU'NIA  LICI'NIA.    [Licinia  JuNiA.] 

JU'NIA  NORBA'NA  of  uncertain  date,  but 
probably  about  A.  d.  19,  enacted  that  when  a  Ro- 
man citizen  had  manumitted  a  slare  without  the 
requisite  fdrmalities,  the  manumission  should  not  in 
all  cases  be  ineffectual,  but  the  manumitted  person 
should  hBTo  the  status  of  a  Latinus.  (Gains,  i.  1 6, 
17,  22,&&,  iii.  56  ;  UIp.  Frag,  l  xx.  8,  xxil  3.) 
[Latinitas  ;  LiBBBTva  ;  Manumissio.] 

A  special  danse  in  the  Lex  took  away  from 
these  lAtini  Jnniani,  as  they  were  called,  the 
capacity  of  making  a  testament,  taking  under  a 
testament,  and  being  appointed  tutores  by  a  testa- 
ment. Yet  they  haid  the  other  parts  of  the  testa- 
menti  factio  (Ulp«  /Vti^.  xx.  8).  The  condition  of 
the  Latini  Joniani  is  the  subject  of  an  essay  by 
C.  A.  ▼onVangerow,  Marburg^  1833  ;  see  also  the 
remarks  of  Puchta,  Iu$t.  ii.  §  213,  on  the  date  of 
the  Lex  Junia  ;  and  also  §§  217,  218. 

Db  Libbrtinobum  Suffragu&  [Clooia  ; 
Manumissio.] 

JU'NIA  PETRO'NIA  or  PATRO'NIA(Dig. 
40.  tit  1.  s.  24).  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is 
the  same  as  Pbtronia,  or  is  another  Lex. 

JU'NIA  REPETUNDA'RUM.  [Rbpbtun- 
dab.] 

JU'NIA  VELLEIA,   aUowed  a  chUd  who 
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was  in  the  womb,  and  who,  when  bom,  would  be 
the  testator^  suns  hcres,  to  be  instituted  heres, 
even  if  he  should  be  bom  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
testator.  It  also  so  lar  modified  the  old  law, 
that  a  perMQ  who  by  the  death  of  a  heres  insti- 
tatus  aRer  the  testator  had  made  his  will,  became 
a  heres  quasi  agnascendo,  did  not  break  the  will, 
if  he  was  instituted  heres.  (Gaius,  il  134  ;  UIp. 
fVag.  xxiL  19,  ed.  Backing.) 

LAETO'RIA.    [CuBATOB.] 

Sometimes  the  lex  proposed  by  Volero  for  electing 
plebeian  magistrates  at  the  Comitia  Tributa  u  cited 
as  a  Lex  Laetoria.     (Lir.  iL  56,  57.) 

LICI'NIA.     [Abbutia.] 

LICI'NIA  DE  LUDIS  APOLLINA'RIBUS 
(Lir.  xzTiL  23). 

LICFNIA  DE  8ACERD0TIIS  (Cic  LaeL 
25). 

LICI'NIA  DE  SODALITIIS.    [AinBrrua] 

LICI'NIA  JU'NIA,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
caUe«l,  Junia  et  Licinia,  passed  in  the  consulship  of 
L.  Licinius  Murena  and  Junius  Sihmns,  n.  c.  62, 
enforced  the  Caecilia  Didia,  in  connection  with 
which  it  is  someUmes  mentioned.  (Cic.  pro  Setiio^ 
64,  PUL  T.  3,  «<  Att.  a  9,  IT.  16,  m  ratim. 
14.) 

LICI'NIA  MU'CIA  DE  CIVIBUS  RE- 
GUN  DIS  (probably  Rbdiounois),  passed  in  the 
consulship  oit  L.  Licinns  Crassus  the  orator,  and 
Q.  Mucins  Scaevola  Pontifex  Maximua,  b.  c.  95, 
which  enacted  a  strict  examination  as  to  the  title 
to  dtiienship,  and  deprived  of  the  exercise  of 
ciTic  rights  all  those  who  could  not  make  out  a 
good  tiUe  to  them.  This  measure  partly  led  to 
the  Marsic  war.  (Cic.  de  (^.  nl  11,  Brut,  16, 
pro  Balb.  21,  24,  pro  Sett.  13  ;  Ascon.  m  Cornel, 
p.  67.) 

LICI'NIA  SUMTUA'RIA.  [Sumtuabiab 
Lbobsl] 

LICI'NIA.  In  the  year  b.c.  375  C.  Liclniiii 
Stole  and  L.  Seztius  being  elected  two  of  the 
Tribuni  Plebis,  promulgated  Tarions  Rogationes, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  Patricians  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pleba. 
One  Rogatio  related  to  the  debts,  with  which  the 
Plebs  was  incumbered  (Lit.  vi.  34):  and  it  pro- 
vided that  all  the  money  which  had  been  paid  as 
interest  should  be  deducted  from  the  principal 
sum,  and  the  remainder  should  be  paid  in  three 
years  by  equal  payments.  The  Second  rehted 
to  the  Ager  Publicns,  and  enacted  that  no  person 
should  occupy  (poetideret)  more  than  500  jugera. 
The  Third  was  to  the  effect  that  no  more  Tribuni 
militum  should  be  elected,  but  that  consuls  should 
be  elected  and  one  of  them  should  be  a  Plebeian. 
The  Patricians  prevented  these  Rogationes  from 
being  carried  by  inducing  the  other  tribunes  to 
oppose  their  interoessio.  C.  Licinius  Stole  and 
ll  Sextius  retaliated  in  the  same  way,  and  would 
not  allow  any  comitia  to  be  held  except  those  for 
the  election  of  Aediles  and  Tribuni  Plebis.  They 
were  also  re-elected  Tribuni  Plebis,  and  they 
persevered  for  five  years  in  preventing  the  election 
of  any  Cunile  Magtstratus. 

In  the  year  368,  the  two  tribunes  were  still 
elected,  for  the  eighth  time,  and  they  felt  their 
power  increasing  with  the  diminution  of  the  op- 
position of  their  colleagues,  and  by  having  the  aid 
of  one  of  the  Tribuni  Militum,  M.  Fabius,  the 
father-in-law  of  C.  Licinius  Stolo.  After  violent 
agitation,  a  new  Rogation  was  promulgated  to  the 
T  T  3 
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effect  tlutt  instead  of  OnnmTiri  aacris  iaciondii, 
Decemviri  i hould  be  elected,  and  that  half  of  them 
•hould  be  Plebeians.  In  the  year  &  a  366,  when 
LicinioB  and  Sextius  had  been  elected  Tribum  for 
the  tenth  time,  the  Uw  was  passed  as  to  the  De- 
cemTiri,  and  five  plebeians  and  fire  patricians  were 
elected,  a  measore  which  prepared  die  way  for  the 
plebeians  participating  in  the  honoors  of  the  eon- 
Bulship.  The  Rogationes  of  Licinios  were  finally 
carried,  and  in  the  year  B.  a  365  L.  Seztius  was 
elected  consul,  being  the  first  Plebeian  who  at- 
tained that  dignity.  The  Patricians  were  com- 
pensated for  their  loss  of  the  ezclusiye  right  to  the 
consulship  by  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Ourule 
Aedile  and  of  Praetor. 

The  law  as  to  the  settlement  between  debtor 
and  creditor  was,  if  Livy^s  text  is  to  be  litendly 
understood,  an  invasion  of  the  established  rights 
of  property.  Niebuhr^  explanation  of  this  law  is 
contained  in  his  third  volume,  pp.  23,  &c 

Besides  the  limitation  fixed  by  the  second  hex 
to  the  number  of  jugexa  which  an  individual  might 
possess  in  the  public  land,  it  declared  that  no  in- 
dividual should  have  above  100  large  and  500 
smaller  animals  on  the  public  pastures.  Licinios 
was  the  first  who  fell  under  the  penalties  of  his 
own  Uw.  The  statement  is  that  **  he,  together 
with  his  son,  possessed  a  thousand  ju^ra  of  the 
ager  (publicus),  and  by  emancipating  his  son  had 
acted  m  fraud  of  the  law.**  (Liv.  vii.  16.)  FVom 
this  story  it  appears  that  the  Plebeians  could  now 
possess  the  public  land,  a  right  which  they  may 
have  acquired  by  the  Law  of  Licinius,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  on  this  matter.  The  story  is  told 
also  by  Columella  (i.  3),  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat  xviii. 
3),  and  Valerius  Maximus  (viii.  6.  §  3).  The 
last  writer  not  understanding  what  he  was  record- 
ing, says  that  in  order  to  conceal  his  vioUtion  of 
the  law,  Licinius  emandpaUd  part  of  the  land  to 
his  son.  The  facts  as  stated  by  Livy  are  not  put 
in  the  clearest  light.  The  son  when  emancipated 
would  be  as  much  intitled  to  possess  500  juffera  as 
the  fiither,  and  if  he  bona  fide  possessed  that 
qiumtity  of  the  Ager  publicus,  there  was  no  fraud 
on  the  bw.  From  the  expression  of  Pliny  (m5- 
stUutafilii  persona)  the  fraud  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted in  the  emancipation  of  the  son  being  effected 
solely  that  he  might  in  his  own  mune  possess  500 
jugera  while  his  fiither  had  the  actual  enjoyment 
But  the  details  of  this  Lex  are  too  imperfectly 
known  to  enable  us  to  give  more  tlian  a  probable 
solution  of  the  matter.  As  the  object  of  the  Lex 
was  to  diminish  the  possessiones  of  the  patricians, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  surplus  land  thus 
aris.ng  was  distributed  {assiynatus)  among  the 
plebeians,  who  otherwise  woujd  have  gained  no- 
thing by  the  change ;  and  such  a  distribution  of 
land  is  stated  to  have  been  part  of  the  Lex  of 
Licinius  by  Varro  (c^  He  Rusi,  1  2)  and  Colu- 
mella (L  3). 

According  to  Livy  (vi.  42)  the  Rogatio  de 
Decemviris  sacromm  was  earned  first,  B.  a  366. 
The  three  other  rogationes  were  included  in  one 
Lex,  which  was  a  Lex  Satura.  (Liv.  viL  39  ; 
Dion  Cass.  Fnu^.  33.) 

Besides  the  passages  referred  to,  the  reader  may 
see  Niebuhr,  voL  iii.  pp.  1 — 36,  for  his  view  of  the 
Licinian  Rt^tions ;  and  Goettling,  Gesckicbte  der 
Rom,  Staatsver/assung^  p.  354,  and  the  note  on 
the  passage  of  Varro  {de  Re  RusL  i  2).  The 
Licinian  Rogations  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
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discussion.  See  the  dassical  Museum,  Na  V. 
on  the  Licinian  Rogation  De  Modo  Agri;  No-VI., 
Ueber  die  SteUe  dee  Forro,  Ac.,  De  Re  RmsL  I  2. 
§  9  ;  and  No.  VII.,  Remarks  qd  Professor  Long^ 
Paper  on  the  Licinian  Law  De  Modo  Agri,  by 
Professor  Puchta  ;  and  on  the  passage  in  Appianii 
dml  Wars^  i.  8,  which  relates  to  the  Iiicinian 
Law  by  Professor  Long. 

LICFNIA  DE  CREANDIS  TRIU'MVIRIS 
EPULO'NIBUS  (Liv.xxxiiL  42  ;  Orellii  Omo- 
nuutieon), 

LI' VIAE  were  various  enactments  proposed  by 
the  Tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  &&  91,  for  esta- 
blishing colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  distributing 
com  among  the  poor  citizens  at  a  low  rate,  and 
admitting  the  foedentae  dvitates  to  the  Roman 
civitas.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  mover 
of  a  law  for  adulterating  silver  by  mixing  with  it 
an  eighth  part  of  brass.  (Plin.  //.AT.  xxxiii.  3.) 
Drusus  was  assassinated,  and  the  Senate  dedaivd 
that  all  his  Leges  were  passed  CMktra  aospida,  and 
were  therefore  not  Leges.  (Cic  Leg,  iL  6, 12,  pro 
Domo,  16  ;  Liv.  Ep,  71  ;  Appian,  BelL  CSo.  i.  35 ; 
Ascon.  in  Cic  Cornel,  p.  62.) 

LUTA'TIA  DE  VL     [Vis.] 

MAE'NIA  LEX  is  only  mentioned  by  Cicero 
{Bruiusj  14),  who  says  that  M\  Curius  compelled 
the  Patres  **  ante  nnctores  fieri  **  in  the  case  of  the 
election  of  a  plebeian  consul,  **  which,**  adds  Cicero, 
**  was  a  great  thing  to  accomplish,  as  the  Lex 
Maenia  was  no^et  passed.**  The  Lex  therefore 
required  the  PAI^s  to  |pve  their  consent  at  least 
to  the  election  of  a  magistratus,  or  in  other  words 
to  confer  or  agree  to  confer  the  Imperiom  on  the 
person  whom  the  coniitia  should  elect  Livy  (i 
17)  appean  to  refer  to  this  law.  It  was  probably 
proposed  by  the  Tribune  Maenius,  B.C.  287.  [Auc- 

TOHITA8.] 

DE  MAGISTRIS  AQUARUM.  (Haubold, 
Spangenberg,  Mon,  Leg.  p.  177.) 

MAJESTA'TIS.     [MAJ»8TAa] 

MAMI'LIA  DE  COLO'NIIS.  The  subject 
of  this  lex  and  its  date  are  fully  discussed  by  Ru- 
dorff  {Zeitadtrifl^  vol.  ix.),  who  shows  that  the  Lex 
Mamilia,  Roscia,  Peducaea,  Alliena,  Fabia  is  the 
same  as  the  **  Lex  Agraria  quam  Oaius  Caesar 
tttlit**  (Dig.  47.  tit  21.  s.  3),  and  that  this  Gaiua 
Caesar  is  the  Emperor  Caligula. 

MAMI'LIA  DEJUGURTHAB  FAUTO'- 
RIBUS.     (SaL  Jmg.  c  40  ;  Orellii  Onomtutitxm.) 

MAMI'LIA  Fl'NIUM  REGUNDO'RUM, 
enacted  in  b.0.  239,  or  according  to  another  sup- 
position, in  B.  a  165,  fixed  at  five  or  six  feet  the 
width  of  the  boundaiy  spaces  which  were  not  sub>- 
ject  to  Usucapio.  (Rudorff,  ZdUckrifi,  vol  z. 
p.  342,  &c) 

MANI'LIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Mani- 
lius  B.G  66,  was  a  privilegium  by  which  was  con- 
ferred on  Pompey  the  command  in  the  war  against 
Mitbridates.  The  lex  was  supported  by  Cicero 
when  praetor.  {De  Lege  MmOia;  Pint  Pomp.  30 ; 
Dion  Cass.  xxxvL  25.) 

The  Leges  Manilianae,  mentioned  by  Cicero  {De 
Or.  i.  58),  were  evidently  not  L^ges  Proper,  but 
probably  forms  which  it  was  prudent  for  parties  to 
observe  in  buying  and  selling. 

MANI'LIA  DE  LIBERTINCRUM  SUF- 
FRA'GIIS  (Dion  Can,  xxxvi  25  ;  Ascon.  m  Cbr- 
neL  pp.  64,  65),  is  apparently  the  same  as  the 
Manlia  De  Lib.  Su£ 

MA'NLIA,  also  called  LICI'NIA.  B.C.  196, 
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emted  tk«  tnmiTiri  epolooet.  (LIt.  miii  43 ; 
Ck.  d9  Or.  vL  19.)  [Licinia.] 

MAT^LIA  D£  LIB£RTIN(VRUM  8UF. 
FRA'OIIS  (&  a  58  ;  Atcon.  m  MO.  p.  46.) 

HA'NLIA  DB  VICE'SIMA  MANUMIS- 
SCKRUH.    [Mamumumo.] 

MA'RCIA  fnobftUy  about  the  yew  &&  352 
•'adTcnat  teeiatoni.**  (Oaiaa,  ir.  23 ;  Lit.  tU. 
21.) 

MAHCIA  DB  LIOUllIBUSw  (Lit.  zliL  22.) 

HA'RCIA  an  agnvian  law  prmmed  by  the 
tribune  L.  Maraoa  Pbilippoi,  Bl&  104  (Cie.  d» 
QfT.  ii  21.) 

MA'RIA  ptopoted  bj  Mariw  when  tribune 
B.C.  119,  for  nanowing  the  pontes  at  electiona. 
(Ck.  <!•  I^y.  in.  17 ;  Pint.  Mar.  4.) 

HK'MMIA  or  RE'MMIA.    [Calumnia.] 

ME'NSIA.  Thif  lex  enacted  that  if  a  woman 
who  was  a  Roman  dtiaen  (oew  AooMMa)  mairied 
a  peregrinns^  the  ofitpring  was  a  peregriniis.  If 
thoe  was  connubium  between  the  peiegrimis  and 
the  woman,  the  children,  aoeording  to  the  principle 
of  oonnobiam,  were  peregrini,  as  the  legal  effect  of 
connobiiim  was  that  children  followed  the  condition 
of  their  fotber  QUmri  mmper  pairmm  mqmtmtur). 
If  there  were  no  eonnabiom,  the  children,  ac- 
cording to  another  rale  of  law,  by  which  they  fol> 
lowed  the  condition  of  the  mother,  would  hare 
been  Roman  citisens ;  and  it  was  the  object  of  the 
lex  to  prerent  this.   (Oaius,  i.  78  ;  Ulp^  Frojjf.  t.  8.) 

ME'SSIA.    (Cic.  ad  AtL  ir.  1.) 

METI'LIA.  (Ut.  zxii.  25;  Pint  FoAmm, 
c9.) 

MINU'CIA,  RC.  216,  created  the  trinmriri 
mensarii    (LIt.  zziii.  21.) 

NERVAE  AGRA'RIA  (Dig.  47.  tit  21.  s.  8. 
§  1),  the  latest  known  instance  of  a  Lex. 

OCTA'VIA.     [Frumkntariar  Lmks.] 

OQU'LNIA,  proposed  by  the  tribunes  a.  c.  300, 
increaied  the  number  of  Pontifices  to  eight  and 
that  of  the  augurs  to  nine ;  it  also  enacted  that 
four  of  the  Pontifices  and  five  of  the  augurs  shoold 
be  taken  from  the  plebes.    (Lit.  x.  6—9.) 

O'PPIA.  [Sdmtuarxar  Lrob&J 

O'RCHIA.  [SuMTUARiAB  Lkor&] 

OVI'NIA,  of  uncertain  date,  was  a  plebiscitum 
which  oaTe  the  censors  certain  powers  in  regu- 
lating the  lists  of  the  senaton  {ordo  unaUniiu) : 
the  main  object  seems  to  hare  been  to  exclude  all 
improper  persons  from  the  senate,  and  to  preTcnt 
their  admission,  if  in  other  respects  qualified. 
(Festus,  9.  e.  PratteriH  Senataru;  Cic  de  Ltg.  iii. 
12.)  The  Lex  Ovinia  of  Oaius  (it.  109),  if  the 
reading  is  right  was  a  different  lex. 

pFpIA   de  PEREGRI'NIS.    [Junia  db 

PRBXORINia] 

PATIA  POPPAEA.    [JcjLiAi.] 

A  Lex  Papia  on  the  manner  of  choosing  the 
Vestal  Viigins  is  mentioned  by  Gellius  (i.  12)  ;  but 
the  reading  appears  to  be  doubtful,  and  perhaps  it 
ought  to  he  called  Lex  PopiliiL 

PAPPRIA,  or  JU'LIA  PAPI'RIA  DE 
MULCTAOIUM  AESTIMATIO'NE  (B.a  430) 
fixed  a  moner  Talne  according  to  which  fines  were 
paid,  which  lonnerly  were  paid  in  sheep  and  cattle. 
(LiT.  IT.  30  ;  Cic.  de  Rejt.  ii.  35. )  Gellius  (xL  1) 
and  Festus  (s.  v,  Peettiumi)  make  this  Taluation 
part  of  the  Atemian  law  [Atbrnia  Tarpeia], 
but  in  this  they  appear  to  have  been  mistaken 
according  to  Niebohr.  (Hiai.  ofRoms^  iL  p.  300.) 

PAPrRIA,  by  which  the  as  was  made  semun- 
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dalis  (Plia.  H.  K  zzxiiL  8),  one  of  the  vaifont 
enactments  which  tampered  with  the  ooimure. 

PAPPRIA,  B.C.  332,  pnposed  by  the  Pnetor 
PrairiM,  gRTe  the  Acenani  the  drilas  withoot  ^e 
somaginm.  It  was  pnperiy  a  PriTilcginm,  bat  is 
nsefol  as  illostiating  the  hi^oiy  of  the  extension  of 
the  Ciritas  Romaaa.  (Lir.  riii  17.) 

PAPPRIA,  of  imeertaiD  dates,  enacted  that  no 
aedes  should  be  dechued  censeciatae  without  a 
Plebiseitom  (upMsii  PMtt,  Cic.  pn>  Dam.  49). 


PAPI'RIA  PLAUTIA,  a  Plebiscttum  of  the 
year  ac.  89,  proposed  by  the  tribunes  C  Phpirius 
Carbo  and  M.  Plantios  SilTanns,  in  the  consulship 
of  Cn.  Ponpeins  Strabo  and  L.  Potcius  Cato,  is 
called  by  Ciosio  {pro  ArekAa^  4)  a  lex  of  SilTanns 
and  Carlw.  (See  Ciyitab  ;  Fobobratab  Civi- 
TATB8 ;  and  Sarigny,  Ko^fasdUasf  dtr  T^d  eon 
Ueradta^  Zmtaekrik,  ix.) 

PAPrRIA  POETE'LIA.    Pobtblu.] 

PAPI'RIA  DE  SACRAMENTO  (Festns, 
t.  V.  Sacrommtitm^  oroposed  by  L.  Papirius,  Tri- 
bonus  Plebis,  probaUy  enacted  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Legis  actio  sacnunento,  the  money  should  not 
be  actually  deposited,  but  security  should  be  giTsn 
for  it  (Pochta,  /mtf.  ii.  161,  note  101.) 

PAPFRIATABELLA'RIA.  [Tabbllabiab 

LB0B8.] 

PK'DIA,  reUted  to  the  mnrdeiers  of  the  Dic- 
tator Caesar.    (Veil  Pat  ii.  69.) 

PEDUCAEA,  B.&  113,  a  Plebiscitom,  seems 
to  haTe  been  merely  a  Pririlegium  and  not  a  g^ 
nersl  law  against  locestum.  (Cic  dt  Not.  Dear. 
iii.  30  ;  AsGon.  tii  Cic  MiL  ^  46.) 

PESULA'NIA  prorided  that  if  an  animal  did 
any  damage,  the  owner  should  make  it  good  or 
giTo  up  the  animal.  (Paul.  &  A,  1 .  tit  1 5.  s.  1 .  3.) 
There  was  a  general  proTision  to  this  effect  in  the 
TweWe  Tables  (Dirksen,  UAerwUM^  Ac  ^  532, 
&C.X  and  it  might  be  inferred  from  Paulus  that 
this  Lex  extended  the  piOTisions  of  the  old  law 
to  dogs.  The  name  of  the  lex  may  be  uncertain. 
See  tne  note  in  Amdt^  edition  of  Paulus. 

PETI'LLIA  DE  PECU'NIA  REGIS  AN- 
TIOCHL     (LiT.  xxxriu.  54.) 

PETRE'IA,  a  Lex  under  this  title,  de  decima- 
tione  militum,  in  case  of  mutiny,  is  mentioned  by 
Appian  (ds  BtlL  dv.  ii  47),  according  to  the  old 
editions.     But  the  true  reading  is  vttr^  9^MP» 

PETRO'NIA,  probably  passed  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  subsequently  amended  by  Tarioos 
senatusconsulta,  forbade  a  master  to  deliTcr  up  his 
sbiTe  to  fight  with  wild  beasts.  If,  howcTer,  the 
master  thought  that  his  sUto  desenred  such  a 
punishment,  he  might  take  him  before  the  autho- 
rities (Jude»)  who  might  condemn  him  to  fight  if 
he  appeared  to  desenre  it  (Dig.  48.  tit.  8.  s.  1 1. 
18.  tit  1.  s.  42 ;  GeU.  t.  14  ;  Puchta,  InM.  i.  §  107, 
note  101  ;  Sarigny,  JStitaekrU^  ix.  p.  374,  on  the 
inscription  found  on  a  wall  of  the  amphitheatre  of 
Pompeii) 

PINA'RIA  (Gains,  it.  15)  related  to  the  giTing 
of  a  Judex  within  a  limited  time.  (See  Puchta, 
Ind.1%  53.) 

PINA'RIA.    [Annalbs  Lbobsl] 

PLAETO'RIA.     [Curator.] 

PLAETO'RIA  DE  PRAETO'RB  VK- 
BA'NO.  (VaiTo,  de  Ling.  Xat  tI  5  ;  Censorinus, 
deDi€NaiaU^c2\.) 

PLAUTIA  or  PLOTIA  DE  VL    [Vis.) 

PLAUTIA  or  PLO'TIA  JUDICIA'RIA  is 
mentiooed  by  Asconius  (m  de,  CormtL  p.  79)  as 
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liAving  enacted  that  fifteen  pcraonB  should  be  an- 
nually elected  bj  each  tribe  out  of  its  own  body 
to  be  placed  in  the  Album  Jndicnro. 

PLAUTIA  or  PLCKTIA  DE  RE'DITU  LE- 
PIDAN(yRUM.  (Sueton.aiM.5 ;  OeiIins,xiiL  3.) 

PLAUTIA  PAPl'RIA.     [Pafiria  Plau- 

TIA.] 

POETE'LIA,  B.C.  358,  a  Plebiseitnm,  was  the 
first  Lex  against  Ambitus.    (LIt.  til  15.) 

POETE'LIA  PAPFRIA,  B.C.  326,  made  an 
important  change  in  the  liabilities  of  the  Nexi. 
(Lir.  TiiL  28.)     [Nbxl] 

POMPEIAE.  There  were  rarious  Leges  so 
called. 

PoMPCiA,  proposed  by  Cn.  Pompeius  Stnbo, 
the  father  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  probably  in  his 
consulship  B.  c.  89,  gare  the  Jus  latii  or  Latinitas 
to  all  the  towns  of  the  Transpadani,  and  probably 
the  Civitas  to  the  CispadanL  (Savigny,  Volk$$eUuu 
der  Tafd  vm  Heraclea^  Zeit$ekrifi,  ix.) 

Dx  AMBiTu.    [Ambitus.] 

DX  IMPBRIO  CAXSARI  PROBOGANOO. 

(Veil.  Pat.  iL  46  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iL  18.) 

JUDICIARIA.      [JUDBX.] 

DX  JURB    MAOISTRATUUM    (SuetOD. 

Cae*.  28  ;  Dion  Cass.  xL  56 ;  Cic.  ad  AtL  riii 
3)  forbade  a  person  to  bc"  a  candidate  for  public 
offices  (pelitio  honorum)  who  was  not  at  Rome ;  but 
C.  Julius  Caesar  was  excepted.  This  was  doubt- 
less the  old  law,  but  it  had  apparently  become  ob- 
solete. 

DX     PARRICIDII8.      [CoRNBLIA     D* 

SICABIia] 

TRiBUNiTiA  (b.  C.  70)    restored  the 

old  Tribunitia  Potestas  which  Sulk  had  nearly 
destroyed.  (Sueton.  Caet.  5  ;  Veil  Pat  ii.  30  ; 
Cic.  ds  Leg.  iii.  9,  11,  m  Verr.  Act  I  15  ;  Liv. 
EpU.  97.)     [Tribunl] 

DB  VI  was  a  Privilegium,  and  only 

referred  to  the  case  of  Mile.  (Cic.  PhiL  ii.  9  ; 
Ascon.  and  Schol.  Bob.  in  Argum.  Milan.) 

POPFLIA.    [Papia.I 

PO'RCIAE  DE  CA'PITE  CIVIUM  or  DE 
PROVOCATIO'NE  enacted  that  a  Roman  citizen 
should  not  be  scourged  or  put  to  death.  (Lir.  x.  9 ; 
Cic.  de Rep.  iL  31 ,  pro  Rabir.  3, 4  ;  Sail.  CatU.  5\.) 

PO'RCIA  DE  PROVPNCIIS  (about  b.c 
1 98).  The  passage  in  Liry  (xxxiL  27.  "  Sumtus 
quos  in  cultura  praetorum,*^  &c.)  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  a  Porcia  Lex,  to  which  the  Plebiscitum  de 
Thermensibus  refers ;  and  the  words  quoted  by 
Cicero  (  Verr.  ii.  4, 5.  **  Ne  quis  emat  mancipium**) 
are  token,  as  it  is  conjectured,  from  this  Porcia 
Lex. 

PUBLrCI  A  permitted  betting  at  certain  games 
which  required  strength,  as  running  and  leaping. 
(Dig.  11.  tit  5.) 

PUBLI'LIA  DE  SPONSO'RIBUS.  [Intbr- 

CE8ST0.] 

PUBLPLIA  LEX  was  proposed  by  Publilius 

Volero,  a  tribnnus  plebis,  and  enacted  B.  a  471. 

The  tenns  of  the  Rogatio  were  **  ut  plebeii  magis- 

tratus  tributis  comitiis  fierent'*  (Liv.  ii.  56).    The 

object  of  the  Lex  was  to  take  these  elections  from 

the  Comitia  CenturiaUi,  in  which  the  patricians 

could  determine  the  result  of  the  elections  by  the 

votes  of  their  clients.     The'Rogatio  became  a  Lex 

*ter  much  opposition,  the  history  of  which   is 

n  in  Livy.     According  to  some  authorities,  the 

'^•r  of  tribunes  was  also  increased  from  two  to 

[Liv.  ii  58)  ;  and  this  must  therefore  have 
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been  provided  by  the  Lex.  In  B.  &  457  (Liv.  iil 
30)  ten  tribunes,  two  from  each  dasa,  were  elected 
for  the  first  time  ;  but  it  is  not  said  under  what 
legislative  provision.  Dionysius  {Amtiq.  Rom.  ix. 
43)  gives  a  mora  complete  aoooont  of  this  Lex. 
After  Publilius  £siled  in  his  first  attempt  to  carry 
his  Rogatio,  he  added  a  new  chapter,  which  gave 
the  election  of  the  aediles  (plebeian)  to  the  Cooiitia 
Tribnta,  and  enabled  the  Tributa  to  deb'benate  and 
decide  upon  any  matter  which  ooold  be  deliberated 
and  decided  nptm  in  the  Comitia  Centnriata.  From 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  Lex,  says  Dio- 
nysius (ix.  49)  *'up  to  my  time,  the  election  of 
tribunes  and  aediles  was  nuide  without  birda  (aa- 
guxal  ceremonies),  and  all  the  rest  of  the  religious 
forms  in  the  Comitia  Tributa.^  Dionysius  says 
nothing  here  of  the  other  matter  which  the  addi- 
tional chapter  contained  (ix.  43). 

PUBLI'LIAE  LEGES  of  the  Dictator  Q. 
Publilius  Philo,  which  he  proposed  and  carried  B.  c. 
339  (Liv.  viii.  12).  The  purport  of  these  Leges 
is  thus  expressed  by  Livy :  **"  tres  leges  secondis- 
simas  plebei,  adveisas  nobilitati  tulit:  mnm  nt 
plebiscita  omnes  Quirites  tenerent:  altenun,  ut 
le^^Tun  quae  comitiis  centuriatis  ferrentur,  ante 
initum  sufiragium  Patres  auctores  fierant :  tertiam 
ut  alter  ntique  ex  plebe,  qunm  eo  ventom  ait  ut 
utrumque  plebeium  consulero  fieri  lioeret,  censor 
crearetur."  The  provision  of  the  first  lex  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Lex  Hortensia,  b.  a 
286  ^'ut  plebiscita  universum  popnlura  tenerent" 
(Gains,  L  3).  Some  critics  suppose  that  the  first 
Lex  enacted  that  a  Plebiscitum  should  be  a  Lex 
without  being  confirmed  by  the  Comitia  Centoriata, 
but  that  it  would  still  require  the  oonfinnation  of 
the  Senate,  or,  as  some  suppose,  of  the  Comitia 
Curiata.  The  Lex  Hortensia,  it  is  further  sup- 
posed, did  away  with  the  confinnation  of  the 
Curiae,  or,  as  some  suppose,  of  the  Senate.  But 
the  expression  **  omnes  Quirites  ^  of  Livy  deariy 
has  some  reference,  and,  according  to  correct  in- 
terpretation, must  be  taken  to  have  some  reference, 
to  the  ejdent  of  the  effect  of  a  PlebiscituuL  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  giving  a  consistent  meaning  to 
Livy's  words.  The  first  Lex  enacted  that  Plebis- 
ciu  should  bind  all  the  Quirites ;  which  means 
nothing  else  than  that  a  Plebiscitum  should  have 
the  effect  of  a  Lex  passed  at  the  Comitia  Centn- 
riata.  It  is  not  here  said  whether  the  Comitia 
Tributa  could  legislate  on  all  matters  on  which  the 
Comitia  Centuriata  could  [Publilia  Lbx]  ;  and 
nothing  is  said  as  to  the  dispensing  with  any  fi>rm 
for  the  confirming  of  a  Lex  passed  at  these  Co- 
mitia. And  that  Livy  did  not  suppose  that  the 
first  Lex  contained  any  regulations  as  to  matter 
of  fi>rm,  is  made  clear  by  what  he  says  of  the 
second  Lex,  which  did  reguUte  the  form  of  le- 
gislation. This  is  the  clear  meaning  of  Livy's 
words  :  it  may  not  be  the  true  import  of  the  first 
Lex  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  prove  any 
thing  about  a  matter  beyond  what  the  evidence 
shows.     [Plbbiscitum.] 

The  simplest  meaning  of  the  second  Lex,  ac- 
cording to  the  words,  is,  that  no  Rogatio  should  be 
proposed  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  until  the 
Patres  had  approved  of  it,  and  had  given  it  their 
auctontas.  If  we  knew  who  were  meant  by  the 
Patres,  the  meaning  of  the  Lex  would  be  tolerably 
clear.  It  is  now  generally  supposed  that  Livy 
means  the  Comitia  Curiata,  and  that  their  veto 
on  the  measures  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  was 
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taken  away.  If  Patiet  meana  the  Senate,  then 
the  purport  of  the  Lex  is  thia,  that  no  inea- 
■ore  most  be  propoaed  at  the  Centuriata  Comitia, 
without  a  SCtnm  fint  anthcrinng*  it  (Compw  Lit. 
xIt.  21.) 

The  meaning  of  the  third  Lex  ii  plain  enough. 
Pnchta  showa  or  tries  to  show  that  the  first  Lex 
Publilia  simply  rendered  mmeceasaiy  the  eon- 
finnation  of  a  PJebiadtnm  by  the  Comitia  Centu- 
riata ;  and  thcfdhra  there  remained  oolj  the  eoo- 
finaation  of  the  Senate.  Aceordingl j,  the  effect 
of  the  firat  Lex  was  to  make  the  Comitia  Tribute 
cease  to  have  merely  the  initiatiTe  in  kgislatioo  ; 
henceforth.  Plebiscite  did  not  requin  the  confirm- 
ation of  a  Lex  Centuriata,  but  onlj  that  of  the 
Senate  ;  and  we  may,  piobabi  j,  from  this  time  date 
the  use  of  the  expression :  ^  Lex  sire  id  Plebiscitum 
est." 

He  considers  the  second  Lex  to  have  simply 
declared  the  old  practice,  that  the  Comitia  Centu- 
riate  should  pass  no  Rogation  without  the  authority 
of  a  previous  Senatnsconsultom.  The  two  Leges 
then  had  this  relation  to  one  another:  the  first 
Lex  proTided,  that  a  Lex  passed  at  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  which  before  this  tone  was  confirmed  by 
a  Senatusconsnltum,  and  finally  ratified  by  the 
Comitia  Centnriata,  should  not  require  the  rstifi- 
cati  >n  of  the  Comitia  Centuriate  ;  the  second  Lex 
declared  that  the  old  practice  as  to  the  Comitia 
Centuriate  should  be  maintained,  that  the  Legos 
passed  there  should  have  the  previous  authorisa- 
tion (anctoritas)  of  the  Senate. 

On  the  subject  of  these  Leges,  see  Zachariae 
SmUa,  i.  p.  26,  note ;  Puchta,  Insi.  i.  §  59 ;  and 
Niebahr,  vol.  iii.  p.  147,  6lc.  Engl.  Tr. :  and  see 

V^LBRIAX  LXGBS. 

PU'PIA,  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  Quint,  ii. 
13,  «f  Fam.  14)  seems  to  have  enacted  that  the 
senate  oould  not  meet  on  Comitiales  Dies. 

QUrNTIA  was  a  lex  proposed  by  T.  Quintius 
Crispinns,  consul  a  c.  d,  and  enacted  by  the  Populus 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Aquaeductus.  The  Lex 
is  preserved  by  Fnmtinus  (ds  Aquaeduei  Roman.). 

RE'GIA,  properiy  LEX  DE  IMPE'RIO 
PRI'NCIPIS.  The  nature  of  the  Imperium  and 
the  mode  of  conferring  it  have  been  explained 
under  Impbrium.  Augustus,  by  virtue  of  uniting 
in  his  own  person  the  Imperium,  the  Tribunitia 
Potestas,  the  Censorian  power,  and  the  office  of 
Pontifex,  was  in  fact  many  magistrates  in  one ; 
and  his  title  was  Princeps.  These  various  powers 
were  conferred  on  the  earliest  Prineipes  (em- 
perors) by  various  leges ;  but  finally  the  whole 
of  this  combined  authori^  was  conrerred  by  a 
I/ex  Imperii  or  Lex  de  Imperio.  (Dion  Caasins, 
liii.  18 ;  his  remarks  on  the  power  of  Augustus, 
and  the  notes  of  Reimarus.)  By  this  Lex  the  Im- 
perial authoritf,  as  we  may  call  it,  was  conferred 
on  the  Princeps  (cum  ipse  Imperator  per  legem 
Imperium  aociptat,  Qtana,  i.  5),  and  legislative 
power.  By  this  Lex  the  Princeps  was  also  made 
**  solttttts  Iqgibus,**  that  is,  many  restrictive  enact- 
ments were  declared  not  to  apply  to  him,  cither 
in  his  private  or  his  magisterial  capacity  (Dion 
Ckus.  liil  18,  28):  for  instance,  Odigula  was  re- 
leased by  a  Senatusoonsultum,  which  was  pro- 
bably followed  by  a  Lex  as  a  matter  of  form, 
from  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  1 5 ; 
compare  Ulpian,  Dig.  1.  tit  3.  s.Sl.)  This  Lex 
I>c  Imperio  was  preceded  by  a  Senatusconsultum. 
(Tadt  HtML  I  47,  iv.  3,  6.)    A  considerable  firag- 
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mvnt  of  the  I^ex  De  Imperio  Vespasiani  is  still 
preserved  at  Rome.  (Haubold,  Spangenberg,  Mo- 
nrnm.  Legal,  p.  221.)  It  is  sometimes  incorrectly 
called  a  Senatusconsultum,  but  on  the  fragment 
itself  it  is  called  a  Lex.  It  is  true  that  a  Senatus- 
consultum preceded  tha  Lex,  and  the  enactment 
of  the  Lex  was  a  mere  form.  This  Lex  empowers 
Vespasian  to  make  treaties,  to  originate  Senatus- 
consulta,  to  propose  persons  to  the  people  and  the 
Senate  to  be  elected  to  mi^pstracies,  to  extend  the 
Pomoerinm,  to  make  constitutions  or  edicU  which 
should  have  the  fores  of  law,  and  to  be  released 
from  the  same  laws  fiom  which  Augustus,  Tibe- 
rius, and  Claudius  were  released  ;  and  all  that  he 
had  done  before  the  enactment  of  this  lex  (ante 
legem  rogatam)  was  to  have  the  same  effect  as  if 
it  had  been  done  by  the  command  of  the  people. 

This  Lex  de  Imperio  Principis  is  several  times 
named  Lex  Regia  in  the  Coitus  Juris  (Inst  1. 
tit  2.  s.  6. ;  Dig.  1.  tit  4.  s.  1. ;  Cod.  1.  tit  17. 
187).  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Lex  de  Im- 
perio Principis  was  ever  called  Lex  Regia  undtf 
the  early  emperors.  Under  the  later  emperors 
thero  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  name  R<^ 
being  adopted  as  a  common  expression.  When 
the  emperor  was  called  Dominus,  a  title  which  was 
given  even  to  Trajan,  the  Lex  de  Imperio  might 
well  be  called  Regia.  To  deny  the  existence  of 
a  Lex  de  Imperio  would  show  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  constitution  of  Rome, 
and  a  want  of  critical  judgment  (Puchta,  Inst,  1. 
8  88.) 

RE'OIAE.    [Jus  CiviLB  Papuunvm.] 

RE'MMIA.    [Calumnia.] 

REPETUNDA'RUM.    [Rxpktundas.] 

RHO'DIA.  The  Rhodians  had  a  maritime 
code  which  was  highly  esteemed.  Some  of  ite 
provisions  were  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  have 
thus  been  incorporated  into  the  maritime  law  of 
European  stetes.  Strabo  (p.  652.  (^asaub.)  speaks 
of  the  wise  Uws  of  Rhodes  and  their  admirable 
policy,  especially  in  naval  matters ;  and  Cicero 
{pro  Leg.  ManU.  c.  18)  to  the  same  effect  The 
Digest  (14.  tit  2)  contains  so  much  of  the  Lex 
Rhodiorum  as  relates  to  jactus  or  the  throwing 
overboard  of  goods  in  order  to  save  the  vessel  or 
remainder  of  the  cai^  This  Lex  Rhodiorum  de 
Jactu,  is  not  a  Lex  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

RO'SCIA  THEATRA'LIS,  proposed  by  the 
tribune  L.  Uoscius  Otho,  b.c.  67,  which  gave  the 
Equitcs  a  special  place  at  the  public  spectacles  in 
fourteen  rows  or  seats  (m  qmatuordedm  gradibm 
give  ordinibtu)  next  to  the  place  of  the  senators, 
which  was  in  the  orchestra.  This  Lex  also  assigned 
a  certain  place  to  spendthrifts  {deoootorte^  Cic. 
PhiL  IL  18).  The  phrase  **  sedere  in  quatuor- 
decim  ordinibus,**  is  equivalent  to  having  the 
proper  Census  Equestris  which  was  required  by 
the  Lex.  There  are  numerous  allusions  to  this  Lex 
(Dion,  xxxvi.  25 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  32 ;  Liv.  EpU.  99  ; 
Cic  pro  Murena^  1 9),  which  is  sometimes  simply 
called  the  Lex  of  Otho  (Juv.  xiv.  324),  or  referred 
to  by  his  name.  (Hor.  Epod,  iv.  16.)  This  Uw 
caused  some  popular  disturbance  in  the  consulship 
of  Cicero,  B.  c.  63,  which  he  checked  by  a  speech. 
(Cic  ad  Att.  ill  i  Plut  Cie.  c.  13.)  [Julia 
Thbatralis.] 

RU'BRIA.  The  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpinn 
ceased  to  be  a  Provincia,  and  became  a  part  of 
Italia  about  the  year  B.a  43.  When  this  change 
took  place,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
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ftdministntion  of  justice,  as  the  tunal  modet  of 
provincial  adiwiniatnttioa  would  ceaae  with  the  de- 
termioauoB  of  the  proTindal  fbnn  of  goTemmeDt 
Thia  waa  effiscted  by  a  Lex,  the  iMune  of  which  ia 
unknown,  bat  a  laige  port  of  it,  on  a  brooae  tab- 
let, ia  pnaerved  in  the  Moaenm  at  Panna.  Thia 
Lex  airanged  the  judidaiy  establiahaient  of  the 
fbrmer  pioTincia,  and  appointed  ii.  TJri  and  iy. 
Tin  jnri  dicundo :  a  Pzaefeetoa  MatinenBii  ia  alao 
mentbned  in  the  lex.  In  two  paasagea  of  thia 
Lex  (c  XX.  L  29.  38)  a  Lex  Rubria  ia  mentioned, 
which,  according  to  sobm,  ia  an  earlier  lex  by  which 
Matina  waa  made  a  PraefiBctoza ;  and  aooording  to 
others,  the  Lex  Robria  ia  this  reiy  Lex  de  Gidlia 
Cisalpina.  Thia  subject  is  diacossed  by  Savigny 
(Zfitackrifi^  ix.)  and  by  Pochta  (Zeitaekrift^  x.  Udmr 
dfH  InkaH  dmr  Let  Rvbria  ds  CfaOia  CHaa^ama). 

This  Lex  has  been  published  several  times ;  the 
latest  edition  is  *^  TaTola  legislativa  deUa  QaUia 
Cisalpina  ritrorata  in  Veleia  et  restitnita  alia  sua 
vera  lesione  da  D.  Pietro  de  Lama,  Panna  1820.** 
We  cnly  poasess  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  chapter 
of  this  Lex,  which  treats  of  the  Novi  Operis 
Nuntiatio ;  the  twentieth  cluster  on  the  Danrnun 
Infectum  is  complete:  the  twenty-first  treats  of 
Pecunia  Certa  Credita,  but  only  of  Execution ; 
the  twenty-second  treats  in  like  manner  of  similar 
actions ;  Uiere  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  twenty- 
third,  which  treats  of  the  division  of  an  hereditas 
(^ves  de  /tMrnUia  aerceucmnda  deividtmda  ivdieivm 
ttbei  darei  reddmne^  &c  pottulaoermty  &c)«  The 
matter  of  this  lex  therefore,  so  fitf  as  we  know  it, 
purely  coooems  procedure,  as  Puchta  remarkai 

RUPFLIAG  (&C.  131),  were  the  i^fulations 
established  by  P.  Rupilius,  and  ten  legati,  for  the 
administration  of  the  province  of  Sicily,  after  the 
close  of  the  first  servile  war.  They  were  made 
in  pursuance  of  a  consultnm  of  the  senate.  Cicero 
(m  Verr,  iL  13,  15,  16,  37)  speaks  of  these  re- 
gulations as  a  Decretum  of  Rupilius  iqmod  i»  de 
decern  legatorum  eemieniia  datuU\  which  he  says 
they  caU  Lex  Rupilia;  but  it  was  not  a  Lex 
proper.  The  powers  given  to  the  commissioners 
by  the  Lex  Julia  Municipalis  were  of  a  similar 
kind.  There  was  also  a  Lex  Rupilia  de  Cooptando 
Senatu  Heracleiotarum  {In  Verr,  iu  50);  and 
De  Re  Frumentaria  {In  Verr.  iii.  40). 

SACRA'TAE,  mentioned  by  Livy  (iL  54)  and 
by  Cicero  {de  Q^.  m.  33).  Leges  were  properly 
so  odled  which  had  for  their  object  to  make  a 
thmg  or  person  siuer,  as  in  Livy  (iL  8,  de  eaeramdo 
cmm  boms  iXMpite  eft  qui,  &c.).  The  consecratio 
was  in  fiict  the  sanction  by  which  a  Lex  was  to  be 
enforced.  (Liv.  iii.  55.)  In  the  latter  case  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the-jurisconsulti  {jttri$  interpretes} 
that  the  Lex  did  not  make  *' sacrosancti  **  the 
persons  for  whose  protection  it  was  designed,  but 
that  it  made  **sacer**  {sacrum  samett)  any  one 
who  injured  them ;  and  this  interpretation  is  cer- 
tainly consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  Lex. 
(Festus, «.  «.  Sacratae  Uffes.)  Compare  Liv.  iL 
33  ;  Dion  Hal.  Rom,  Aniiq.  vi.  89  ;  and  the  pa^ 
sage  referred  to  in  Orellii  OnomasUcon, 

A  Lex  Sacrata  Militaris  is  also  mentioned  by 
Livy  (viL  41) ;  but  the  sanction  of  the  Lex  is  not 
stated. 

SAE'NIA  Da  Patrictorum  Numbro  Au- 
OBNDO,  enacted  in  the  fifth  consulship  of  Au- 
gustus. (Tacit  Jm.  xi.  25;  Afoa.  Ancyr.  Pilae 
prions  Tab.  2  ;  see  Cassia.] 

SA'TURA.    [LBX,p.683,a] 


LEOES  SEliPRONLlE. 

SCANTFNIA,  proposed  by  a  tribune:  the  date 
and  contents  are  not  known,  bat  its  object  was  to 
suroittss  unnatural  crimes.  It  existed  m  the  time 
of  Cicero.  (AnsAn.  UMpL  89;  Jur.  iL  44 ;  Cie.  arf 
Fam,  viiL  12,  14.)  The  Lex  Julia  de  Adulteriia 
considered  this  offence  as  induded  in  Stiqitam 
and  it  waa  punishable  with  a  fine;  but  bf  thekler 
Imperial  constitationa  the  poniahnient  waa  death. 
(SuetOL  Dom.  8 ;  Paalo,  A  ii.  iL  tit  26.  si  13w) 

SCRIBCNIA.  The  date  and  whole  import  of 
this  Lex  are  not  known ;  but  it  enacted  that  a 
right  to  servitutes  should  not  be  aeqaiied  by  usu- 
capion (Dig.  41.  tit  S.  sl4.  §29),  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  law  waa  once  difiierent  as  to  cer- 
tain servitudes  at  least:  and  these  appear  to  be 
the  servitutes  praediomm  arbaiiorum|  which,  ac- 
cording to  this  Lex,  oould  not  be  acquired  by  nsa- 
capion.  In  the  case  of  servitutes  pn^ediorum  rasti- 
oorum,  and  of  personal  servitudes,  the  impossibility 
of  usucapion  arose  out  of  the  nature  of  the  thii^. 
A  **  libertaa  serritutmm  **  could  be  gained  by  usn- 
oapion  or  rather  disuse,  for  the  Lex  only  applied 
to  that  usuc^non  which  established  a  servitoa 
{sermiiUem  comstUmebid)  and  not  to  that  ao-called 
usucapnn  which  took  away  the  tight  (sMtatt 
servUtttem),  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  if  the  passage 
of  Cicero  {pro  OtMecm.  26)  should  be  aU^ifed  in 
proof  of  this  usucapion  formerly  existing. 

SCRIBONIA   VlARIA  Or   Db   VllS  MUNIBNDIS, 

proposed  by  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  tr.  pleh.  a.  c.  51. 
(Orellii  Onamattieon.) 

SEMPRO'NIAE  LEOES,  wen  leges  prapoaed 
by  Tiberius  and  C.  Oraoehus  mpectively,  while 
they  were  tribuni  plebis. 

AoRARiA  of  Tib.  Oracchus  was  proposed  by  him 
during  his  tribunate  b.  c.  133.  The  nature  of  this 
measure  is  explained  by  Appian.  {BelL  Civ,  L  1 0, 
&.c)  It  waa  an  Agraria  Lex,  the  object  of  which 
was  the  distribution  of  the  Public  I^nd  among  the 
poorer citixena  [AgrarzabLbobs.]  Tib.GFaMhus 
with  the  advice  of  P.Lidnius  Craasos,  Pontifex 
Maximus,  P.  Mucins  Scaevola,  afterwards  Ponti- 
fex Mftximus,  and  Appius  Claudius  (Plut  7V5. 
Gnuekus^  9),  proposed  that  no  person  should  hold 
more  of  the  Ager  Publicus  than  500  jugem 
(comp.  LiciNiAX  Lboxs),  but  that  for  every  son 
he  might  hold  250  more.  The  poor  who  were  to 
be  provided  with  land  out  of  what  remained  after 
the  large  possessions  were  reduced,  were  not  to 
have  the  power  of  alienating  their  own  lots  ;  and 
they  were  to  pay  the  tenths.  The  htw  was  enacted 
and  the  execution  of  it  was  mtrusted  to  three  per- 
sons (tres  viri),  who  were  Tiberius  himself,  his 
brother  Cuius,  and  Appius  Claudius.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  law  waa  attended  with  great  difficulty, 
because  the  public  land  which  had  been  held  for 
many  generations  by  private  persons,  had  been 
dealt  with  like  private  property,  had  often  changed 
hands  by  sale,  and  had  been  improved  and  built 
upon.  It  was  first  proposed  to  indemnify  the 
Possessors  for  all  improvementa,  but  it  ^pears  that 
when  they  made  opposition  to  the  measure,  this 
proposal  was  withdrawn. 

Other  measures  were  designed  by  Tiberius,  bat 
his  premature  death  stopped  them.  The  execution 
of  the  Agraria  Lex  of  Tiberias  waa  impeded  by  a 
Senatusoonsultum,  which  put  an  end  to  the  com- 
mission. The  Lex  waa  revived  by  Caius  Grac- 
chus, trib.  pi.  in  B.  c  123.  The  senate  ruined  the 
cauae  of  Gracchus  by  engaging  the  tribune  M. 
Livins  Drusua  to  propoee  measures  of  a  character 
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«Tcn  mora  popular  than  thoM  of  Grmoduii;  The 
legUlatioo  about  Uie  Koman  Poblic  Laod  reqnizct 
a  histcffy  in  itself. 

Db  Capitb  CnriUM,  propoaed  hj  C.  Oraechua 
II.&  I23»  enacted  that  tbe  caput  or  cooditioa  of 
a  Roman  dtisen  could  not  be  afiecled  without  a 
trial  and  Tote  of  the  people.  {Ck,  pro  Babir.  c  4; 
and  Ciecroli  diaingennoua  exposition, /•  Oai.  W.  6). 
Plutarch  (C.  Cfraeekau^  4)  appears  to  alludo  to  this 
Lex  ;  but  if  be  does,  he  has  mistaken  its  pufport 

Frombntajua.    [FnuMSNTAiUAB  Lbou.] 

JcDiciAJiiA  proposed  by  C.  Oraechus,  had  for  its 
object  to  deprive  the  senato  of  the  pow«r  which 
they  derired  from  snpplyiDg  the  Judices  in  Jndicia 
Publica  from  their  body  (Plut.  a  Graeehma^  5). 
Plutarchli  account  of  this  Lex  is  probably  incor- 
rect. Compare  Appian  {BelL  Civ,  i  22)  ;  and  Ju- 
osx,  pi  649,  b. 

Da  PnovDiciM  Consularibus  proposed  by  C. 
Onochus,  B.  &  123,  enacted,  that  m  every  year, 
before  the  Comitia  for  electing  the  consuls,  the 
senate  should  determine  the  two  proTinoes  which 
the  consuls  should  have  ;  uid  the  consuls  were  to 
settle  between  themselves  by  lot,  or  otherwise, 
which  province  each  should  have.  (Sallust,  Jvg, 
c.  27,  and  the  note  of  Cortius  ;  Cic.  de  Fnv^Comt, 

There  may  haTe  been  other  measures  proposed 
and  cairied  by  C.  Gracchus  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
distinguish  between  all  that  was  proposed  and 
carried,  and  what  was  simply  proposed.  The 
Lives  of  Tiberius  and  C.  Gracchus  by  Plutarch, 
translated  with  notes  by  G.  Long,  give  some  in- 
formation on  the  legislation  of  the  Gmcchi,  which 
should  be  compared  with  Appian.  (DdL  Civ,  L 
10,  Ac) 

SEMPRO'NIA  DE  FE'NORE,  BlC.  193, 
was  a  Plebiscitum  proposed  by  a  tribune  M.  Sem- 
pronius  (Liv.  xxxv.  7),  which  enacted  that  the  law 
(Jus)  about  money  lent  (peeamia  endUa)  should 
be  the  same  for  the  Socii  and  Latini  (JSodi  ac 
Nomm  Latinmm)  as  for  Roman  citizens.  The 
object  of  the  Lex  was  to  prevent  Romans  from 
lending  money  in  the  name  of  the  Socii  who  were 
not  bmmd  by  the  Fenebres  Leges.  The  Lex 
could  obviously  only  apply  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Rome. 

SERVrLIA  AGRA'RIA,  proposed  by  the 
tribune  P.  ServUius  Rollus  in  the  consulship  of 
Cicero,  &  c.  63,  was  a  very  extensive  Agraria  Ro- 
gntia  It  was  successfully  opposed  by  Cicero  {In 
Rullmm) ;  but  it  was  in  substance  carried  by  Jnlius 
Caesar  B.C.  59  [Julia  Lbz  Agraria],  and  is 
the  Lex  called  by  Cicero  Lex  Campana  {odAtLu, 
18),  from  the  public  bind  called  Ager  Campanus 
being  assigned  under  this  Lex. 

SKRVI'LIA  GLAU'CIA  DE  REPETUN- 

DIS.      [RsPBTtNOAB.] 

SERVI'LIA  JUDICIA'RIA,  proposed  by 
the  consul  Q.  Serviiius  Caepio,  b.  c.  106.  See 
the  article  Judbx,  pi  649,  b,  and  the  various  pas- 
sages in  Cicero  {BnU,  43,  44,  63,  86).  It  is 
assumed  by  some  writers  that  a  Lex  of  the  tribune 
Serviiius  Olancia  repealed  the  Servilia  Judiciaria 
two  years  after  its  enactment  (Cic.  BnU,  62  ; 
Orellii  Onomaatioom,) 

SrLIA«  (Gaius,  iy.  19.)  The  Legis  Actio 
called  Condictio  was  established  by  this  Lex  in 
the  case  when  the  demand  was  a  determinato  sum 
of  money  {etrta  pecmia), 

SI'LIAy  a  plebiscitum  proposed  by  P.  and  M. 
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I  SiUii  tribonS  plebis  reUted  to  Publica  Pondeia. 
(Festni,  FMie^  Pomdera^  where  the  Lex  is 
given  I  and  the  notes  in  the  Delphtn  edition.) 

SILVA'NI  £T  CARBO'Nia  [Papiru 
Plautia.] 

SULPI'CIAE,  proposed  by  the  tribune  P. 
Sulpicius  Rttfus,  a  supporter  of  Marius,  &  c  88, 
enacted  the  recal  of  the  exiles,  the  distribution  of 
the  new  dtiaens  and  the  libertini  amoQg  Uie  thirty- 
five  tribes,  that  the  command  in  the  Hithridatie 
war  should  be  taken  from  Sulla  and  giyen  to 
Marius,  and  that  a  Senator  should  not  contract 
debt  to  the  amount  of  mors  than  2000  denarii. 
(Plut.  StdL  a)  The  last  enactment  may  haye 
been  intended  to  expel  persons  from  the  senato 
who  should  get  in  debt.  All  these  Leges  wers 
repealed  by  Sulk.  (App.  Bdl,  Civ,  i  65,  69 1 
Liy.  EpiL  77 ;  Veil  Pat.  ii.  IB.) 

SULPI'CIA  SEMPRO'NIA,  B.C.  304.    No 

name  is  given  to  this  Lex  by  Livy  (ix.  46),  but  it 

was  probably  proposed  by  the  consuls.  It  pfevented 

the  dedicatio  of  a  templum  or  altar  without  the 

consent  of  the  senate  or  a  majority  of  the  tribunes* 

(^Compare  Oaius,  iL  6 — 7.) 

SUMTUA'RIAE.    [Sumtuariab  Lbobb.] 

TABELLA'RIAE.    [Tabbllariab  Lbobs.] 

TARPE'IA  ATE'RNIA.     [Atbrnia  Tar- 

FBI  a.] 

TERENTI'LIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune  a 
Tercntilius,  b.  c.  462,  but  not  carried,  was  a  ro- 
gatio  which  had  for  ite  object  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  though  in  form  it  only  attempted  a 
limitation  of  the  Imperium  Consulare.  (Liy.  iii  9, 
10,  31 ;  Dionys.  Rom.  Aniiq.  x.  1,  &c)  This 
rogatio  probably  led  to  the  subsequent  legislation 
of  the  Decemviri. 

TESTAMENTA'RIAE.  Various  leges,  such 
as  the  Cornelia,  Falcidio,  Furia,  and  Voconia,  re- 
gulated testamentary  dispositions. 

THORIA.  This  Agraria  Lex  is  the  subject 
of  a  yerj  elaborate  essay  by  Rudorff,  •*  Das 
AckergeseU  des  Spurius  Thorius,  Zeitschrift, 
yoLx." 

This  Lex  was  engrayed  on  the  back  part  of  the 
sane  bnmie  tablet  which  contained  the  Servilia 
Lex  which  applied  to  the  Judicia  de  Repctundis. 
The  tablet  was  broken  at  some  unknown  time, 
and  the  lower  which  was  perhaps  the  larger  port 
is  now  lost  Seven  fragmento  of  the  upper  part 
were  preserved,  which  as  the  tablet  is  written  on 
both  sides,  make  fourteen  inscriptions,  which 
were  published  by  Fulvius  Ursinus :  the  fii«t  five 
of  the  inscriptions,  as  they  are  numbered  by  him, 
belong  to  the  Lex  Thoria,  and  the  seven  last  to 
the  L«x  Servilia.  The  lai^t  and  most  important 
of  the  fragmenta  are  now  in  the  Museo  Borbonico. 
Their  history  is  traced  and  their  present  condition 
described  by  Rudorff  with  great  minuteness.  Two 
of  the  fragmento  were  copied  by  Sigonius  when 
they  were  in  the  Museum  of  Cardinal  Bembo; 
and  the  copy  of  the  two  fragmento  of  the  Lex 
Thoria,  and  also  the  copy  of  the  two  fragmento  of 
the  Lex  Servilia,  are  printed  in  the  worii  of  Sigo- 
nius, th  Anii^  Jure  Popmli  Rommd  JJbri  Un- 
deeim^  Bononiae,  1574. 

The  title  of  this  Lex  does  not  appear  from  the 
mutihkted  inscription,  but  Rudorff  shows  that  the 
Lex  belongs  to  the  period  between  the  coosulship  of 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  and  L.  Calpuniius  Piso 
Bestia,  B.a  ill,  and  that  of  L.  Jnlius  Caesar, 
B.  c.  90,  within  which  space  of  twenty-two  yean 
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five  Agrarian  Liwi  were  enacted.  Bona,  Thoria, 
Marcia,  Apuleia,  and  Titia.  It  farther  appean 
from  coroparing  two  passages  of  Cicero  (<U  Or»  iL 
70 ;  and  BruSis,  36),  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
Lex  Thoria,  with  the  fragments  of  this  Lez  whose 
title  is  lost,  that  the  fr^^ents  are  those  of  the 
Lez  Thoria.  Now  the  date  of  the  Lex  Thoria  is 
fixed  by  Rudorff  at  the  year  of  the  city  643  or 
B.  c.  Ill,  which  is  consequently  the  date  of  the 
Lez  on  the  hronxe  tablet,  thnt  identified  with 
the  Lex  Thoria.  Proceedbg  on  the  assumption 
that  the  fragmentary  Lex  was  the  Plebiscitnm, 
called  the  Lex  Thona,  Sigonius  restored  the  be- 
ginning of  it  according  to  the  usual  form  of  Roman 
Plebiscita :  Sp.  Thorivs  . . .  F.  Tr.  PI.  Plebem  ivre 
rog.  Plebesque  irre  scirit  Tribvs  ....  Principivm 
fvit  pro  tribv  Q.  Fabiys.  Q.  F.  primvs  scirit 

The  history  of  this  inscription  u  curious.  It 
was  not  cut  on  the  rough  back  of  the  bronxe  tablet 
till  after  the  other  side,  which  is  smooth,  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Scrvilia  Lex.  The  Servilia  Lex 
is  certjunly  not  of  earlier  dote  than  the  year  of  the 
city  648,  or  B.a  106,  and  consequently  the  Thoria 
could  not  have  been  cut  on  this  tablet  before  the 
year  648.  It  seems  that  the  tablet  was  Urge 
enough  for  the  Lex  Servilia,  for  which  it  was  in> 
tended,  but  much  too  small  for  the  Agrarian  Law*. 
**  consequently,  the  characters  of  the  Agrarian  side 
of  the  tablet  are  remarkably  small,  the  lines  nar- 
row, the  abbreviations  numerous,  and  the  chapters 
only  separated  by  two  or  three  points,  whereas  on 
the  other  side  the  letters  are  uniform,  large,  and 
well  made,  the  lines  wide,  the  words  written  at 
full  length,  and  the  chapters  of  the  Lex  separated 
by  superscriptions.  Further,  the  lines  (of  the 
Agrarian  Lcr)  are  often  so  oblique  that  they  cross 
the  straight  lines  on  the  opposite  side,  which  are 
cut  very  deep  and  consequently  are  visible  on  the 
side  on  which  the  Agrarian  Lex  is  cut *^  (Rudorff.) 

The  subject-matter  of  this  Lex  cannot  be  stated 
without  entering  into  detail :  the  whole  is  examined 
by  Rudorff  with  great  care.  The  main  subject  of 
the  Lex  to  which  the  first  eighteen  chapters  or 
forty-three  lines  refer,  is  the  Public  land  in  Italy 
as  fiir  as  the  rivers  Rubico  and  Macra.  The  second 
part  of  the  Lex  begins  with  the  nineteenth  chap- 
ter and  the  forty-fourth  line,  and  extends  to  the 
fiftieth  chapter  and  the  ninety-sixth  line:  this 
part  of  the  Lex  relates  to  the  Public  and  Private 
land  in  the  Province  of  Africa.  The  third  and 
lost  part  of  the  Lex,  from  the  fiftieth  chapter  and 
the  ninety-sixth  line  to  the  end  of  the  inscription, 
reUtes  to  the  Roman  Public  land  in  the  territory 
of  Corinth. 

Rudorff  concludes  that  the  Lex  applied  to  other 
land  also  ;  and  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Roman 
Agrarian  Laws  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  city, 
related  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  the  case  of  the  Lez  Servilia 
of  Rullus.  Secondly,  the  fragment  of  the  Lez 
Thoria,  which  is  preserved,  is  so  broad  compared 
with  the  height  that  we  may  conclude  that  the 
complete  tablet  contained  three  times  as  much  as 
it  does  now  ;  for  neariy  all  the  bronse  tablets  on 
which  Roman  laws  are  cut,  are  of  an  oblong  form, 
with  the  height  much  greater  than  their  width. 
Of  the  two-uirds  of  the  tablet  which  it  is  con- 
eluded  have  been  lost,  not  a  trace  has  yet  been 
discovered. 

The  essay  of  Rudorff  contains  a  copy  of  the  in- 
scription,  with  the  restoration  of  the  passages  that 


LEGES  VALERIAE. 
arc  defaced.    The  value  of  this  attempt  can  only 
be  estimated  by  an  investigation  as  complete  as 
that  of  the  author. 

TI'TIA,  similar  in  its  provisions  to  the  Lex 
Pttblicia.     (Dig.  1 1 .  tit  5.  s.  3.) 

TITIA  DE  TUTO'RIBUS  (see  Julia  Lbx 
ST  TrriA,  and  Oaius  I  195). 

TREBO'NIA,  a  plebiscitnm  proposed  by  L. 
Treboniiis,  b.  a  448,  which  enacted  that  if  the  ten 
tribunes  were  not  chosen  before  the  Comitia  were 
dissolved,  those  who  were  elected  should  not  fill 
up  the  number  (e(hoptare\  but  that  the  Comitia 
should  be  continued  till  the  ten  were  elected.  (Liv. 
iiL  65,  V.  10.) 

TREBCKNIA  DE  PROVITJCIIS  CONSU- 
LA'RIBUS.  (Plut  CbtJI/tii.  43;  Liv.J^  105  ; 
Dion  CassL  xxxix.  33.) 

TRIBUNI'TIA.    [Tribunus.] 

TU'LLIA  DE  A'MBITU.     [AMBirns.] 

TU'LLIA  DE  LEGATIO'NE  LI'BERA. 
[Lboatus,  p.  679,  a.] 

VALE'RIAE  LEGES.  In  a  g  508,  the  con- 
sul P.  Valerius  proposed  and  carried  various  legea, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  relieve  himself  from 
the  suspicion  of  aiming  at  kingly  power,  and  to 
increase  his  popdarity.  The  chief  were  a  Lex 
which  gave  an  appeal  (provocatio)  to  the  populus 
against  magistratua,  and  one  which  declared  to  be 
accursed,  and  devoted  the  man  and  his  property, 
who  should  form  a  design  to  seise  the  kingiy  power 
(Liv.  iL  8).  Owinff  to  thele  popular  measures, 
the  consul  received  tne  cognomen  of  Publicohi,  by 
which  he  is  generally  known.  This  statement  of 
the  law  on  Provocatio  by  Livy  is  very  brief  and 
unsatisfactory.  Cicero  (da  Rep,  il  81)  states 
more  distinctly  that  this  Lex  was  the  first  that  was 
passed  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and  that  the 
provisions  were  **  ne  quis  magistratus  civem  Roroa- 
num  adversus  provocationem  necaret  neve  verbe- 
raret**  The  Lex,  therefore,  secured  the  right  of 
appeal  to  all  Roman  cives  ;  and  it  it  consistent 
with  this,  that  some  of  the  Roman  cives,  the  patri- 
cians, as  Niebuhr  states,  had  already  the  provo- 
caUo  to  their  curiae.  This  right  of  provocatio  only 
applied  to  Rome  and  a  mile  round  the  city,  for 
the  Imperium  of  the  consuls  beyond  this  bonndaiy 
was  unlimited  (Liv.  iil  20,  neque  enim  provocatio- 
nem esse  longius  ab  urbe  mille  passuum).  Con- 
formably to  this,  the  Judicia  quae  Imperio  continen- 
tur  comprised  among  other  cases  those  where  the 
Judicium  was  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mille  pas- 
Bus.  The  substance  of  the  two  Leges  is  stated  by 
Dionysius  {Antiq.Rom.  v.  19,  70)  with  more  pre- 
cision and  apparently  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Leges.  The  right  of  provocatio  was  in- 
tended to  protect  persons  against  the  summary 
jurisdiction  of  the  consuls,  by  giving  them  an  ap- 
peal to  the  3q/u>f ,  and  until  the  vX^s  decided 
on  their  case,  no  punishment  oonld  be  inflicted, 
(c.  70.)  In  c.  19  it  is  said  that  the  appeal  was 
also  to  the  3i}/u>f  ;  and  this  measure  made  Publi- 
cola  popular  with  the  8if/urr(ico(,  whom  we  must 
take  to  be  the  Plebs  (comp.  Dionys.  ix.  39).  Dio- 
nysius generally  uses  3i)fu>r  to  signify  Plebs  ;  but 
he  also  uses  trXij^os  in  the  same  sense  (viL  65, 
viii.  70,  71,  X.  40). 

VALE'RIAE  ET  HORATIAE  LEGES  weio 
proposed  by  the  consuls  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Ho- 
ratios  B.C.  449.  (Liv.  iiL  55.)  One  of  these 
Leges  which  was  passed  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata 
was  **  ttt  quod  tnbutim  plebes  jussisset  populum 
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tenenV*  ^  hnpoci  of  which  ic  not  easy  to  dit> 
tinguuh  from  the  kter  PuUilia  Lex  (Lir.  Tiii.  12), 
**nt  plebitcitA  omnet  Qairitet  tenennt.**   [Pi.k> 

BUCITUM  ;  PUBLILIA   LXX.] 

A  aecoDd  Lex  was  intended  to  secare  the  ptin- 
ciple  of  the  Lex  Valeria  De  Provocatiooe  ;  **tbat  if 
any  penoo  ^»pointed  (creanet)  a  nagiatimtoi  with- 
out appeal,  it  was  lawful  to  kill  inch  penon.** 
CWoMef  haa  hers  a  technical  mwmnig.  (LIt.  iil 
55,  IT.  13  ;  Cic  de  Rep.  ii.  31  ;  **iie  qoi  inagiatra> 
tna  aine  ptorocatiooe  crearetnr.**)  Thit  Lex  was 
enacted  a^n  B.C.  300  (Lir.  x.  9)  on  the  propoMl 
of  M.  Valerins,  consul ;  and  the  sanction  of  the 
Lex  was  more  carefiilly  expressed  (diligentios 
sanctam).  This,  says  LiTy,  was  the  third  time 
that  this  Lex  was  enacted  since  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings :  **  the  cause  of  iu  being  enacted  sereial 
times  I  take  to  be  no  other  than  this,  that  the 
power  of  a  few  was  greater  than  the  liberty  of 
the  plebs.**  This  is  a  plain  and  mtelligible  aeoovnt 
of  toe  matter,  and  may  be  safely  acmited.  The 
Great  Charter  of  England  was  ratiBed  more  than 
once.  A  Lex  Duilia  (Lit.  iii.  55)  which  imme- 
diately foDowed  these  Valeriae,  again  enaeted,among 
other  things,  severe  penalties  against  him  **qai 
magistiatumsineproTocatiooecreasset**  Theplebs 
thought  they  were  never  safe  enough  against  the 
nobiUty,  and  they  had  good  groaods  to  be  suspi- 


A  third  Lex  of  these  oonsab  was  to  protect  the 
persons  of  the  triboni  plebis,  aediles,  judices,  de- 
oemriii  Any  person  who  violated  their  personality 
was  sacer,**  devoted,**  and  his  Emilia,  liberi  liberae- 
qne,  were  to  be  sold.  It  is  not  known  who  are 
meant  fty  jndieet  and  decemviri  in  this  passage. 
The  context  shows  that  they  were  persons  of  the 
plebeian  class  or  in  the  plebeian  interest  N  iebohr*s 
eonjectoie  that  the  judices  may  be  the  Centumviri 
is  ingenious  and  probable.  All  oonjectuzes  about 
the  decemviri  are  vague. 

VALE'RIA  HORATIA.    [Plxbiscitum.] 

VA'RIA.     [Majxstas.] 

VATI'NIA  DE  PROVI'NCUS  was  the  en- 
actment by  which  Julius  Caesar  obtained  the  pro- 
vince of  Gallia  Cisalpina  with  IDyricum  for  five 
years,  to  which  the  senate  added  Gallia  Tiansal- 
pina.  This  Plebiscitum  was  proposed  by  the  tri- 
bune P.  Vatinius,  b.  a  59.  (I>ton  Cass,  xxxviii.  8 ; 
Appian.  BeO.  Civ.  il  13  ;  Sueton.  Cae$.  22  ;  Veil. 
Pat  il  44.)  A  Trebonia  Lex  subsequently  pro- 
longed Caesar*s  Imperium  for  five  years. 

VATI'NIA.    [RipaTUNDAX.] 

VATFNIA  DE  COLO'NIS,  under  which  the 
Latina  Colonia  [Latinitas]  of  Novum-Comum  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina  was  planted  b.  c.  59.  (Sueton. 
Cbet.28.) 

VATI'NIA  DE  REJECTICNE  JUa)ICUM 
(Cic  m  Vatm.  c  11  ;  SdkoL  Bob.  321,  323.) 

LEGES  DE  VL    [Via.] 

VIA'RIA.  A  Lex  that  was  talked  of  (Cic 
ad  Pom,  viii.  6)  is  only  worth  mention  on  account 
of  the  name.  Such'  a  Lex  might  be  De  Viis 
Mnniendis. 

Some  modem  writers  speak  of  Leges  Viariae, 
but  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  Leges  properly 
so  called.  The  provisions  as  to  roods  (viae)  in 
many  of  the  Agrarian  laws  wen  parts  of  such 
leges,  and  had  no  special  reference  to  roads. 
(FroDtinus,  or,  as  he  is  often  called,  Pseado-Fron- 
tinns,  Db  CoUmn$  IMhUm.) 

VICESIMA'RIA.     [VicuMfA.] 
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VI'LLIA  ANNA'LIS.  [Annalis, p.  684,  b. 
and  the  Essay  of  Wex  on  the  Legva  Annalcs 
of  the  Romans,  translated  in  the  Classical  Mo- 
seam.  No.  X.] 

VISE'LLIA  made  a  man  liable  to  a  criminnl 
prosecution  who,  being  a  Latinus,  assumed  to  ex- 
ercise the  rights  of  an  Ingenuus.  (Cod.  ix.  tit  21 .) 

VOCO'NIA,  was  enacted  on  the  propo«U  of 
Q.  VoeonioB  Saxa,  a  Tribwras  Plebis.  In  the 
**'  De  Senectute  "^  of  Cicero,  CSato  the  elder  is  in- 
troduoed  as  saying  that  he  spoke  in  (avour  of  the 
Lex  when  he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  in 
the  consulship  of  Caepio  and  Philippus.  (&c. 
169.)  Gdlios  also  ■peaks  of  the  oration  in  which 
(Tato  recommended  this  Lex.  (Cic  pro  Baibo,  8, 
Qdo  Mqfor^  5 ;  Gellms,  viL  13^  xviL  6.) 

One  provision  of  the  Lex  was  that  no  person 
who  should  be  mduded  in  the  census,  afitr  the 
census  of  that  year  {poil  eo$  ctH$om  ;  the  Censors 
of  that  year  were  A.  Postumios  and  Q.  Fulvius), 
should  make  any  female  (n'fyuieiii  asm  mmlierem) 
his  heres.  (Cic  ta  Verr$m,  141, 42.)  Cicero  d<>i*s 
not  state  that  the  Lex  fixed  the  census  at  any 
sum  ;  but  it  appcan  from  Gaios  (ii.  274)  that  a 
woman  could  not  be  made  heres  by  any  person 
who  was  rated  in  the  census  at  100,000  asses  or 
upwards  {cmtmm  milUa  omi),  though  she  could 
take  the  hereditas  per  fideicoomiissum.  Dion  Cas- 
sitts  (Ivi  10)  names  the  sum  as  25,000  drachmae, 
which  is  100,000  sestertii  The  lex  allowed  no 
exceptions  even  m  iavour  of  an  only  daughter. 
(Augustin.  de  Civit,  Z>et,  iil  21.)  The  Lex  only 
applied  to  testaments,  and  therefore  a  daughter 
or  other  female  could  inherit  ab  intestate  to  aiiy 
amount  The  Vestal  Viigins  could  make  women 
their  hetedes  in  all  cases,  which  was  the  only 
exception  to  the  provisions  of  the  Lex.  (Cic.  de 
Rep.  iii.  10 ;  Ge^  L  12.) 

If  the  terms  of  the  Lex  are  correctly  reported 
by  Cicero,  a  person  who  was  not  ceneue  might 
make  a  woman  his  heres,  whatever  was  the  amount 
of  his  property,  and  so  Cicero  understands  the  Lex 
(m  Verr.u.  41).  Still  there  is  a  difficulty  about 
the  meaning  of  0011ms.  If  it  is  taken  to  mean  that 
a  person  whose  property  was  above  100,000,  and 
who  was  not  included  in  the  census,  could  dispone 
of  his  property  as  he  pleased  by  testament,  the 
purpose  of  the  Lex  would  be  frustrated  ;  and 
further  **  the  not  being  included  in  the  censtis  *' 
{neque  eeneue  eeeet)  seems  rather  vague.  Still,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  Lex,  any  person  who 
had  ever  been  included  in  the  census,  would  be 
affected  by  this  legal  incapacity.  Sometimes  it  is 
assumed  that  the  last  census  is  meant  The  Edict 
extended  the  rale  of  the  Voconia  Lex  to  the  Bo- 
norum  Possessia     (Dig.  37.  tit  1.  s.  12.) 

Another  provision  of  the  Lex  forbade  a  person, 
who  was  census,  to  give  more  in  amount  in  the 
form  of  a  legacy  or  a  donatio  mortis  causa,  to  any 
penon  than  the  heres  or  heredes  should  take. 
This  provision  secured  something  to  the  heres  or 
heredes,  but  still  the  provision  was  ineffectual,  and 
the  object  of  this  lex  was  only  accomplished  by 
the  Lex  Falcidia.  [Lboatum.]  Gains  (il  226), 
in  quoting  this  provision  of  the  Lex,  does  not 
mention  the  condition  of  being  census,  but  this  is 
stated  by  Cicero  (ta  Verr.  I  43). 

Some  writers  suppose  that  this  Lex  also  con- 
tained a  provision  by  which  a  testator  was  forbid- 
den to  give  a  woman  mora  than  half  of  his  property 
by  way  of  legacy ;  and  it  appears  from  Cicero  that 
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th«  Lex  applied  to  legacies  (de  mMHerum  legatU  ei 
henditatibus^  Cic.  de  Repub,  iiL  10).  But  this 
provisioii  is  not  allowed  by  some  of  the  best  critics 
to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Lex.  QuintHiaii 
{Declam.  264)  states  that  by  the  Lex  (Vocooia)  a 
woman  could  not  take  by  testament  more  than  half 
of  a  person's  property ;  but  Qaintilian  says  nothing 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Lex,  which  incs^iacitated 
women  altogether  firom  taking  under  a  will  in 
certain  cases,  and  in  the  passage  referred  to  he 
IS  speaking  of  two  women  being  made  keredes  of 
a  property  in  equal  shares.  The  dispute  between 
the  cognati  and  the  two  women  turned  on  the 
words  of  the  Lex,  *'ne  lioeat  mulieri  plusquam 
dimidiam  partem  bonorum  suomm  relinqnere,**  the 
cognati  contending  that  the  Ijcx  did  not  allow  the 
whole  property  to  be  thus  given  to  two  women  in 
equal  shares,  though  it  was  admitted  that  if  half  of 
the  property  had  been  given  to  one  woman,  there 
would  have  been  no  ground  for  dispute.  It  is 
quite  consistent  that  the  Lex  might  have  allowed  a 
woman  to  take  half  of  a  man*8  property  in  certain 
cases,  and  in  others  to  take  none,  though  the  object 
of  the  Lex,  which  was  to  prevent  laiye  properties 
from  coming  into  women*s  nands,  would  have  been 
better  secured  by  other  provisions  than  those  of 
the  Lex  as  they  are  known  to  us  ;  for  it  appears 
finmi  Qttintilian,  that  a  woman  might  take  by  will 
one  hidf  of  as  many  i^operties  as  there  were  tes- 
tators. It  might  be  conjectured  that  the  clause  of 
the  Lex  which  forbade  a  woman  being  made  heres, 
signified  sole  heres,  and  then  the  clause  which 
forbade  her  taking  more  than  half  would  be  fitly 
fiamed  to  prevent  an  evasion  of  the  Uw  by  making 
a  woman  heres  ex  deunce,  for  instance,  and  giving 
the  rest  to  another  perran.  And  this  conjecture 
derives  some  support  from  the  provision  of  the  Lex 
Voconia  which  prevented  the  giving  nearly  all  the 
property  in  legacies  to  the  detriment  of  the  heres ; 
which  provision,  however,  it  must  be  observed, 
does  not  apply  to  women  only  (Chuns,  ii  226). 
The  case  of  Fadia,  mentioned  by  Cicero  (de  Fhu 
ii  17),  shows  that  there  was  a  provision  in  the 
Lex  by  which,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  a  woman 
might  take  something ;  and  it  also  shows  that  the 
Lex  prevented  a  man  from  making  even  his  own 
daughter  sob  heres. 

According  to  Gains  and  Pliny  (Pameg,  42),  the 
provisions  ol  the  Voconia  Lex  were  in  force  at  the 
time  when  they  were  writing,  though  Oellius  (xx. 
1)  speaks  of  them  as  being  either  obsolete  or  re- 
pealed. The  provisions  of  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia 
Poppaea  may  have  repealed  some  of  the  clauses  of 
the  Voconia  Lex. 

The  subject  of  the  Voconia  Lex  is  one  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  owing  to  the  imperfect  state- 
ments that  remain  of  its  contents  and  provisions, 
which  were  probably  numerous.  The  chief  modem 
authorities  on  the  matter  are  referred  to  by  Rein 
{Dae  Rom,  PrivaL  Recht,  p.  367,  &c),  and  in 
Orellii  Onomastiam.  The  latest  essay  on  it  that 
the  writer  has  seen  is  **  Die  Lex  Voconia  &c** 
by  Dr.  J.  J.  Bachofen,  Basel,  1848  ;  but  the  essay 
does  not  settle  all  the  difficulties. 

This  list  of  Leges  may  not  be  quite  complete, 
and  the  dates  of  some  of  them  and  the  statement 
of  their  pur^rt  may  not  be  perfectly  accurate. 
Still  it  contains  all  the  Leffes  tnat  are  of  an^  im- 
portance fat  the  understanding  of  Roman  History 
and  Jurisjmdencew  Those  which  are  not  specially 
notided  here^  are  referred  to  their  proper  beads, 
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particularly  when  there  are  many  Leges  rebthng 
to  one  subject,  as  Ambitus,  Repetundae,  Ac 
Several  of  the  Roman  Leges  were  modified  by 
Senatusconsulta.  The  Senatusconsulta,  which  are 
properly  laws,  are  enumerated  under  Ssnatus- 

CON8VLTI7M.  [O.  L.] 

LEXIARCHI  (Kii&apxot),  [Ecx^lxsia,  p. 
441,  a.] 

LEXIARCHICON  (Xi»(iopx<«<^^).  [DsMua.] 
LEXIS  (Xne<0*  [DiKK.] 
LIBELLA,  instruments.  [Libra.] 
LIBELLA,  a  small  Roman  silver  coin,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Vanro  (£.  L.  v.  36,  p.  68,  Miil- 
ler)  as  having  existed  in  the  eariy  age  of  the  city, 
but  which  in  his  time,  and  apparently  for  a  con- 
siderable period  before,  was  no  longer  coined. 
The  name,  however,  was  retained  especially  as  a 
proverbial  exi»eflsion  for  a  very  small  value.  (Plaut. 
Piemd,  a  2.  34,  Ct^.  v.  1.  27  ;  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  2, 
pro  Rote,  Oom.  4.)  It  was  equal  in  value  to  the 
as  (whence  its  name),  and,  in  the  S3rBtem  of 
silver  money,  it  was  the  tenth  part  of  the  tienarius. 
(Varr.  L  e, ;  Plin.  H.  iV.  xxxiil  8.  s  13.)  The 
wrads  of  Varro  and  Pliny  clearly  imply  that  the 
libella  was  equal  in  value  to  the  old  full -weight 
at;  and  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  coin 
ceased  being  struck  at  the  time  of  the  reduction 
of  the  at,  on  account  of  the  inconveniently  small 
size  which  it  would  have  assumed.  The  liheUa 
was  subdivided  into  the  tembeUoy  its  half,  and  the 
tenmcNtt,  its  quarter.  Cicero  (ad  AtL  viL  12)  uses 
these  words  to  express  fractions  of  an  estate,  with 
reference  to  the  denariut  as  the  unit,  the  UUUa 
signifying  1-1 0th,  and  the  tentneint  MOth  of 
the  whole  (B()ckh,  Afefro/.  UntemusL  p.  453, 
&c.).  [P.  Si] 

LIBELLUS,  is  the  diminutive  form  of  Hber,  and 
signifies  properly  a  little  book.  A  libellus  was 
distinguished  firom  other  kinds  of  writings,  by  being 
written  like  our  books  by  pages,  whereas  other 
writings  woo  written  trannerta  charta.  (Suet. 
Caet.  56.)  A  libellus,  however,  did  not  necessarily 
consist  of  several  pages.  It  was  used  by  the  R<>- 
mans  as  a  technical  term  in  the  following  cases :  — 

1.  LibeUi  aeemmtoruM  or  atseusatorn  were  the 
written  accusations  which  in  some  cases  a  plaintif!^ 
after  having  received  the  permission  to  bring  an 
action  against  a  person,  drew  up,  signed,  and  sent 
to  the  judicial  authorities,  viz.,  in  Uie  city  to  the 
pnetor,  and  in  a  province  to  the  proconsul.  (Cod. 
9.  tit  2.  a  8  ;  Dig.  48.  tit.  5.  s.  2.  17.  29  ;  47. 
tit  2.  a  74  ;  compare  Actio.)  The  form  in 
which  a  libellus  accusatorius  was  to  be  written^  is 
described  by  Ulpian  in  a  case  of  adultery.  (Dig. 
48.  tit  2.  a  8.)  The  accuser  had  to  sign  the  libel- 
lus, and  if  he  could  not  write,  he  was  obliged  to 
get  somebody  else  to  do  it  for  him.  If  the  Kbel- 
Itts  was  not  written  in  the  proper  l^al  form,  it 
was  invalid,  but  the  plaintiff  had  still  the  right  to 
bring  the  same  action  again  in  its  legal  form. 
(Juv.  vi.  244,  &c  ;  Tacit  Ann.  iii.  44  ;  Plin.  Epist, 
vii.  27  ;  compare  Brisson.  de  Farm.  v.  c.  187,  &c.) 

2.  UheUi  faxnon  were  what  we  call  libds  or 
pasquinades,  intended  to  injure  the  charactor  of 
persons.  A  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  inflicted 
very  severe  punishments  on  those  who  composed 
defiimatory  writings  against  any  person.  (Cic  de 
Re  Pvb.  iv.  10  ;  Amob.  iv.  p.  151.)  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  republic  this  law  appears  to  havo 
been  in  abeyance,  for  Tacitus  (Ann,  L  72)  says  that 
previous  to  the  time  of  Augustus  libels  bad  never 
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been  legally  ponithed  (eaiB|iueCic  adFam,  iii  1 1 ), 
and  ^t  Angnftuf  proToked  by  the  aadacity  ▼ith 
which  Caniua  Sevenu  brooght  into  diovpate  the 
I  iUoftrioiii  penoni  of  the  age,  ordained,  by  a 
tint  the       


lex  majeatotii,  that  the  anthon  ct  libelli 
ahodd  be  brooght  to  triaL  On  this  oceatioD  Aii> 
gnstoi,  who  waa  niformed  of  the  exiatcnee  of 
•erenl  tndi  woriu,  had  a  leaith  made  at  Rome  by 
the  aedilea,  and  in  other  pbeea  by  the  local  magia- 
tiatea,  and  oidered  the  libels  to  be  bnrat ;  aome  of 
the  anthon  wen  anbjected  to  poniahment  (Dion 
CaM.lTi27.)  AUwqaotedbyUlpian(Dig.47. 
tit  10.  iL  5)  ordained  that  the  anthor  of  a  libeUni 
Cunoaoa  ihoaldbe  inteitabilia,  and  daring  the  hrter 
period  of  the  empire  we  find  that  taplttl  ponish- 
ment  was  not  only  inflicted  npoo  the  anthor,  bnt 
'  Bse  pexsotts  in  whose  posseasion  a  libelhis 
was  Ibond,  or  who  did  not  destrqr  it  as 
soon  as  it  came  into  their  hands.  (Cod.  9.  tit  86.) 
For  fiuther  mformation  on  this  snbjeet  see  Rein, 
DoM  CrimmaOntikt  der  Komsr^  ppw  378,  Ac  68U 

3.  LibeUiu  wtemorialiMf  a  podcet  or  memorandmn 
book.  (Suet  Cbes.  56.)  The  libeUns,  from  which 
Cicero  (ad  AtL  tL  1.  §  5)  conmranicates  a  memo- 
random  of  Bnitaa,  appears  to  haTe  been  a  book  of 
this  kind. 

4.  LSbtUm  is  nsed  by  the  Roman  jurists  as 
equivalent  to  Oralio  Fn»eipi$,  [OBATioNsa  PBIN- 

CIPUM.] 

5.  The  word  libdlns  was  also  applied  to  a 
variety  of  writings,  which  in  most  cases  probably 
consisted  of  one  page  only :  — > 

a.  To  short  letten  addressed  to  a  perMm  for  the 
purpose  of  caotioning  him  against  some  danger 
which  threatened  his  life  (Sueton.  Cbes.  81,  OaUig. 
15)  ;  and  to  any  short  letters  or  reports  addressed 
to  the  senate  or  private  mdiTidnals.  (Saet  Cbof. 
56^  Augud,  84  ;  Cic.  o<f  Fam,  zl  1 1.) 

hk  To  the  bills  called  libelU  gladkUoriit  or  immw- 
rariij  which  persons  who  gave  gladiatorial  exhibi- 
tions distributed  among  the  people.  [Oladiatorbs, 
pw574,b.] 

e.  To  petitions  to  the  emperors.  (Suet  Ji^.  53  ; 
Mart  viii.  31.  8,  82.  1.)  The  emperon  had  their 
especial  officers  or  secretaries  who  attended  to  all 
petitions  {Ubellii  prae/ectui^  Dig.  20.  tit  5),  and 
who  read  and  answered  them  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor.  (Suet  Domii,  14.)  Such  a  libellus  is 
stall  extant    See  Gruter,  Lucript.  p.  Dcvn.  1. 

d.  To  the  bill  of  appeal  called  UbdUu  appeUa- 
ioritUy  which  a  person  who  did  not  acquiesce  in  a 
judicial  sentence,  had  to  send  in  after  the  lapse  of 
two  or  three  days.  (Dig.  40.  tit  1.) 

«.  To  the  bitb  stuck  up  in  the  most  frequented 
parts  of  the  city,  in  case  of  a  debtor  having  ab- 
sconded. (Cic.  pnQiuML6^  15,  19  ;  Rein,  Bom. 
Frifaair.  p.  499.)  Such  bills  were  also  stuck  upon 
the  estates  of  such  a  debtor,  and  his  friends  who 
wished  to  pay  for  him  sometimes  pulled  down  such 
bills.  (Senec.  ds  Bemrf.  ir.  12.) 

/  To  bills  ia  which  perMns  announced  to  the 

Cblie  that  they  had  found  things  which  had  been 
(t,  and  in  which  they  invited  the  owner  to  claim 
his  property.  (Plant  Rmd,  v.  2.  7,  &c. ;  Dig.  47. 
tit  2.  s.  44.)  The  owner  gave  to  the  finder  a  re- 
ward (cdperpa)  and  received  his  property  back. 
Sometimes  the  owner  also  made  known  to  the 
public  by  a  libellus  what  he  had  lost,  stated  his 
name  and  residence,  and  promised  to  give  a  reward 
to  the  person  who  found  his  property,  and  brought 
it  back  to  him.  (Propert  ill  21.  21,  &C.)    [US.] 
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LIBBR  (^itXMr)  a  book.  Tha  most  common 
material  ea  which  books  wen  written  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romana,  was  the  thin  coats  or  riiid 
{hUr^  whence  the  Latin  name  for  a  book)  of  the 
Egyptian  papyrus.  This  plant  was  called  by  the 
Egyptiana  ^gMosOMAos),  wheace  the  Greeks  de- 
rived their  name  for  a  book  (MXior).  Itfimned 
an  article  of  comsaeite  Icog  before  the  time  of 
Hendotas  (t.  68),  and  was  extensively  used  in 
the  western  part  of  Borope,  as  is  proved  by  the 
nmaher  of  rolls  of  papyri  found  at  Hereulaneum. 
In  the  sixth  eentnrT  of  the  Christian  aem  the 


dtt^r  on  imported  papyrus  was  abolished  by  Theo- 
dsrk  the  Great,  on  which  occasion  Caasiodonis 
wrote  a  letter  (xi  88),  in  which  he  coimtttlates 
tha  world  on  the  eesntioo  of  a  tax  so  unmvourable 
to  the  pcegreai  of  learning  and  of  commeroa.  The 
papyrus-tree  grows  in  swamps  to  the  heif^t  of 
ten  feet  and  more,  and  paper  vras  prepared  from 
the  thin  coats  or  pellicles  which  surround  the  plant 
in  the  foUowina  manner  according  to  Pliny  (xiil 
23)  :^  The  diflersnt  pieces  were  joined  together  by 
the  turirid  Nile  water,  as  it  has  a  kind  of  glutin- 
ous property.  A  layer  of  papyrus  {tckeda  or 
pkSlfra)  was  hid  flat  on  a  board,  and  a  cross  layer 
put  over  it ;  and  being  thus  prepared,  the  layers 
»d  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun. 


The  sheets  irere  then  fostened  or  pasted  together, 
the  best  being  taken  first  and  then  the  inferior 
sheets.  Then  were  never  more  than  twenty  in  a 
wcKfm  or  roll.  Tho  papjrri  found  in  "E^tSMn 
tombs  differ  very  much  in  length,  but  not  much  in 
breadth,  as  the  breadth  was  probaUr  determined 
by  the  usual  length  of  the  strips  taken  from  the 
idant  The  length  might  be  carried  to  ahnost  any 
extent  by  fastening  one  sheet  to  another.  The 
writing  was  in  columns  with  a  blank  slip  between 
them.  {EfffptUm  AmUqmHet^  vol  it  ch.  7.  Lond. 
1836.)  The  form  and  general  iqipearsnce  of  the 
papyri  rolls  will  be  underrtood  fi^m  the  following 
woodcut  taken  from  paintings  found  at  Pompeii. 
(Gea  Pomp.  voL  il  p.  187.) 


^:$~r!^: 


The  paper  (ekarta)  made  from  the  papyrus  was  of 
different  qualities.  The  best  was  cadled  after  Au- 
gustus, the  second  after  Livia,  the  third,  which  was 
originally  the  best,  was  named  Hieratica,  because 
it  was  appropriated  to  the  sacred  books.  The 
finest  paper  was  subsequently  called  Claudia,  from 
the  emperor  Claudius.  The  inferior  kinds  were 
called  AmpkUkealriea^  SaiHea,  LemooHoOy  firom  the 
places  in  Egypt  where  it  was  made,  and  also 
^ofMtafia,  frwm  one  Fannius,  who  had  a  celebrated 
manufactory  at  Rome.  The  kind  called  Empwttxca 
was  not  fit  for  writing,  and  was  chiefly  used  by 
merchants  for  packing  their  goods,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  obtained  its  name.  (Plin.  xiii.  23, 
24.) 

Next  to  the  papyrus,  parchment  (sMm5nMa) 
WW  the  moat  common  material  for  writing  upon 
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It  it  laid  to  liaire  been  indented  by  Eomenos  II. 
king  of  Pergamiu,  in  conaaquence  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  export  of  papyrus  from  Egypt,  by 
Ptolemy  Epiphanea^  (Ptin.  xiiL  21.)  It  ic  pro- 
bable, howeyer,  that  Eumenes  introduced  only 
■ome  improTement  in  the  manufacture  of  parch- 
ment, af  Herodotus  mentions  writing  on  skins  as 
common  in  his  time,  and  says  that  the  lonians  had 
been  accustomed  to  giTe  the  name  of  skins  (3i^^ 
pou)  to  books  (t.  58).  Other  materials  an  also 
mentioned  as  used  for  writing  on,  but  books  appear 
to  hare  been  almost  invariably  written  either 
upon  papyrus  or  parchment 

The  ancients  wrote  usually  on  only  one  side  of 
the  paper  or  parchment,  whence  Juvenal  (L  5) 
speaks  of  nn  extremely  long  tragedy  as 

**  Snmmi  plena  jam  nuugine  libri 

ScriptuB  H  M  iergo  necdum  finitus  Orestes.** 

Such  works  were  called  OpiatograjM  (Plin.  Ep» 
iii.  5),  and  are  also  said  to  be  written  m  averwa 
ekaria.  (Mart  viiL  62.) 

The  back  of  the  paper,  instead  of  being  written 
upon,  was  usually  stained  with  sa£fron  colour  or 
the  cedrus.  (Lucian,  wpi»s  &«-al8.  16.  vol  iii.  p. 
113;  eroceas  membrana  tabeUoA,  Juv.  viL  23  ;  Pers. 
iii.  10.)  We  learn  from  Ovid  that  the  ccdms 
produced  a  yellow  colour.   (Ovid,  TVitL  iii  1.  13.) 

As  paper  and  parchment  were  dear,  it  was  fre- 
quently the  custom  to  erase  or  wash  out  writing  of 
Uttle  importance,  and  to  write  upon  the  paper  or 
parchment  again,  which  was  then  called  PaUm- 
jm$tua  (ira\ifi4^0Tos).  This  practice  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  {ad  Fam,  ril  18),  who  praises  his  friend 
Trebatius  for  baring  been  so  economical  as  to  write 
upon  a  palimpsest,  but  wonders  what  those  writ- 
ings could  hare  been  which  were  considered  of  less 
hnportance  than  a  letter.  (Compare  Catull.  xxii. 
5  ;  Martial,  xiv.  7.) 

The  paper  or  parchment  was  joined  together  so 
as  to  form  one  sheet ;  and  when  the  work  was 
finished,  it  was  rolled  on  a  stafl^  whence  it  was 
called  a  vdwnen ;  and  hence  we  hare  the  expres- 
sion evoivere  librum,  (Cic  ad  AiLix.  10.)  When 
an  author  divided  a  work  into  scvcrsl  books,  it 
was  usiuU  to  include  only  one  book  in  a  volume  or 
roll,  so  that  there  were  generally  the  same  number 
of  volumes  as  of  books.  Thus  Ovid  (TVtrf.  i.  1. 
117)  calls  his  fifteen  books  of  Metamorphoses 
**mutatae  ter  quinque  voluroina  formae.^  (Com- 
pare Cic.  Tuse,  iii.  3,  ad  Fam.  xvii.  17.)  When 
a  book  was  long,  it  was  sometimes  dirided  into 
two  volumes  ;  thus  Plmy  {Ep,  ill  5)  speaks  of  a 
work  in  three  books  ^Mn  sex  volnmina  propter 
amplitudinem  dirisl** 

In  the  papyri  rolls  found  at  Herculanenm,  the 
stick  on  which  the  papyrus  is  rolled  does  not  pro- 
ject from  the  papyrus,  but  is  concealed  by  it 
Usually,  however,  there  were  balls  or  bosses, 
ornamented  or  painted,  called  umbilici  or  eomua^ 
which  were  fastened  at  each  end  of  the  stick  and 
projected  from  the  papyrus.  (Martial,  iu.  2,  v.  6, 
15  ;  TibuU.  iii.  1.  14  ;  Ovid.  Trist,  L  1.  8.)  The 
ends  of  the  roll  were  carefiiUy  cut,  polished  with 
pumice-stone  and  coloured  blade  ;  they  were  called 
the  gernvnoB  fronies,     (Ovid.  /.  c.) 

To  protect  the  roll  from  injury  it  was  frequently 
put  in  a  parchment  case,  which  was  stained  with  a 
purple  colour  or  with  the  yellow  of  the  Lutum. 
Martial  (x.  93)  calls  such  a  covering  a  purpurea 
tnffcu     Something  of  the  same  kind  is  meant  by 
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the  Greek  $it^fhaB  ((rtm^ai,  Cic  ad  AtL  W.  5), 
which  Hesychius  explains  by  i^fukru^ai  trroXm, 

The  title  of  the  book  {titulut  index)  was  written 
on  a  small  strip  of  papyrus  or  parchment  with  a 
light  red  colour  (coecum  or  minium),  Winkelroann 
supposed  that  the  title  was  on  a  kind  of  ticket 
suspended  to  the  roll,  as  is  seen  in  the  paintings 
at  Herculanenm  (see  woodcut),  but  it  was  most 

^-obably  stuck  on  the  papyrus  itselC  (Compare 
ibnlLiLft)  We  learn  from  Seneca  (de  TVoay. 
An,  9)  and  Martial  (xir.  186)  that  the  portraits  of 
the  authors  were  often  placed  on  the  first  page  of 
the  work. 

As  the  demand  for  books  increased  towards  the 
end  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  it  became  the 
fashion  for  the  Roman  nobles  to  have  a  library, 
the  trade  of  booksellers  naturally  arose.  They 
were  called  Librarii  (Cic.  d«  Leg.  iiL  20),  BAlio- 
polae  (Mart  iv.  71,  xiiL  3),  and  by  the  Greek 
writers  /Si^Alwr  K^irqXoc  or  ^^XtoKdanikoi,  Their 
shop  was  called  iaberna  Ubraria  (Cic  PkiU  iL  9). 
These  shops  were  chiefly  in  the  Ai^Ietnm  (Mart 
L  4),  and  in  the  Vicos  Sandahirius  (Oell  xviiL  4). 
On  tbe  shop  door,  or  the  pillar,  as  the  case  might 
be,  there  was  a  list  of  the  titles  of  books  on  sale : 
allusion  is  made  to  this  by  Horace  (JSaL  i.  4.  71, 
Art.Po€L^72)  and  Martial  (i.  118).  The  price 
at  which  books  were  sold,  seems  to  have  been  mode- 
rate Martial  says  (/.  e.)  that  a  good  copy  of  the 
first  book  of  his  epigrams  might  be  had  for  five 
denariL  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Sosii  appenr 
to  have  been  the  great  booksellers  at  Rome.  (Hor. 
Ep,  i.  20. 2,^rt/'oe^.  345 ;  see  also  Becker,  G^au, 
vol  L  p.  163,  &c)     Compare  the  articles  Atra- 

MXNTUM,  BlBLIOTHKCA,  CaLAMUS,  CaPKA,  STY- 
LUS. 

LIBER,  LIBERTAS.  The  Roman  writers  di- 
ride  all  men  into  Libcri  and  Servi  [Sirvvs]  ;  and 
mon  were  either  bom  Liberi,  in  which  case  they 
were  called  by  the  Romans  Ingenui  [Inusnui],  or 
they  became  Liberi  after  being  Servi,  in  which 
case  they  were  called  Libcrtini  [LiBiRTrs]. 
Libertus  is  defined  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian 
(l.tit  1),  to  be  **the  natural  faculty  to  do  that 
which  a  man  pleases,  except  he  be  in  any  thing 
hindered  by  forro  or  law.**  Accordingly  the  Ro- 
mans considered  Libertas  as  the  natural  state  or 
condition  of  men  [Ssrvus].  A  man  might  either 
be  bom  a  slave,  or  he  might  become  a  slave  by  loss 
of  freedom.  Libertas  was  the  first  essential  of  the 
three  which  determined  status  or  condition:  the 
other  two  were  Civitas  and  Familia.  Without 
Libertas  there  could  be  no  status.  Civitas  implied 
Libertas  ;  but  Libertas  did  not  necessarily  imply 
Ciritas,  for  a  nan  might  be  Liber  without  being 
Civis.  [Civi&]  Familia  implies  both  Libertas 
and  Civitas,  and  he  only  who  is  Civis  has  Familia. 
[Familia.]  Thus,  Familia  necessarily  includes 
Civitas,  but  Ciritas  does  not  necessarily  include 
Familia  in  one  sense;  for  fiimilia  may  be  changed, 
while  libertas  and  civitas  remain  (cum  et  libertas 
et  civitas  retinetur,  familia  tantum  mutatur  mini- 
mam  esse  capitis  diminuti<mem  constat:  Dig. 4. 
tit  5.  s.  1 1 ).  But  Civitas  so  far  necessarily  implied 
Familia,  that  no  Civis  Romanus  was  permanently 
without  Familia.  [G.  L.] 

LI'BERA  FUGA.     [Exsilium.J 
LIBERA'LIA.     [Dionysia.  p.  414,  a.] 
LIBERA'LIS  CAUSA.     [Assirtor.] 
LIBERA'LIS  MANUS.     [Manus.] 
LIBERA'LITAS.    [AMBiTr/a.] 


<<0  Ug,  zi  pw  914.) 
thnt  entered  i 
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LIBERO'RUM  JUS.  [Lsx  Julu  st  Papu 

POPPABA,] 

LIBBRTUS  (i«iX«^^f),  a  freedman.  1. 
Gbxbk.  It  was  not  nnfrequent  ibr  a  mmter  at 
Athene  to  leetora  a  elaTe  to  freedom.  A  priTate 
pereon,  it  appean,  might  libeiate  hie  elave  withont 
any  particiiJar  ibimalitj  ;  eometimee  the  etate 
voold  emancipate  a  elaTe,  hot  then  the  porchaee 
had  to  be  netorad  to  hie  maetcr.  (Pkt 
The  state  into  which  a  shive 
was  called  i«i\«v#ff^  and  he  was 
said  to  ha  mt/f  imnU.  (Demoeth.  pro  Pkorm, 
PL  945w)  It  is  not  qoite  certain  whether  those  per- 
soM  who  an  termed  •<  X"P^'  elKovrre f  (Demoeth. 
PUKp*  i  p.  50)  were  likewise  freedmen,  as  the 
gnmdnaiians  assert,  or  whether  they  were  persons 
yet  in  slaTciy,  bnt  living  lepomted  from  their  mas- 
ters* hoosehold  ;  bnt  in  Demosthenes  (e.  Etmrg,  M 
Mmmh,  p.  II 61)  the  ezpreesion  X*^*  ^«*<  i*  ^"^ 
dcntly  ased  as  synonymous  with  **he  has  been 
emancipated.**  A  shive  when  manumitted  entered 
into  the  status  of  a  lunuUt  [Mbtoicus),  and 
as  such  he  had  not  only  to  pay  the  /irrodcier,  but 
a  triobokm  in  addition  to  it  This  triobolon  was 
probably  the  tax  which  skTe-hoUen  had  to  pay  to 
the  republic  for  each  skve  they  kept,  so  that  the 
triobolon  paid  by  fi«edmen  was  intended  to  in- 
demnify tae  state,  which  would  otherwise  have 
lost  by  ereiy  manumission  of  a  skve.  (BSckh, 
I*mbLEeom,o/Aiim$^p.SZUhc^2ded\U)  The 
connection  of  a  freedman  with  his  former  master 
was  however  not  broken  off  entirely  on  his  manu- 
mission, Ibr  he  had  thnoghont  his  life  to  regard 
him  as  his  patron  («perr<ki|f),  and  to  fulfil  certain 
duties  towards  hhn.  In  what  these  duties  con* 
sisted  beyond  the  c^ligatien  of  showing  gratitude 
and  respect  towards  his  deliverer,  and  of  taking 
him  for  his  patron  in  all  his  affiun,  is  nncertam, 
though  they  seem  to  have  been  fixed  by  the  laws 
of  Athens.  (Meier  and  Schtei.  AtL  Proe,  p.  473, 
dtc  ;  Petit  Le^  AU.  il  6.  p.  261  ;  compare  Plato, 
de  Leg,  id.  p.  915.)  Whether  the  relation  exist- 
ing between  a  person  and  his  freedman  descended 
to  the  children  of  the  buter,  is  likewise  unknown. 
That  a  nwster,  in  case  his  frMdman  died,  had  some 
claims  to  his  property,  is  clear  from  Iiaens  (</e 
Nieothnd,  itrml.  c  9 ;  Rhetor,  ad  Alex.  i.  16  ; 
compare  Bunsen,  De  Jmr,  kered,  AtL  p.  51 ).  The 
neglect  of  any  of  the  duties  which  a  freedman  had 
towards  his  former  master,  was  prosecnted  by  the 
knvrmfimf  limi,    [Apostasiou  Dikb.] 

The  Spartans  likewise  restored  their  skves  some- 
times to  freedom,  but  in  what  degree  such  freed- 
men partook  of  the  dvie  franchiio  is  not  known. 
That  they  could  never  receive  the  full  Spsrtaa 
fnmchise  is  expressly  stated  by  Dion  Chrysosto- 
mus  (OrafL  xxxvi.  p.  448,  h\  but  MUller  (Dor. 
iiL  9b  f  5)  entertains  the  opinion  that  Spartan 
Ireedmen,  after  passing  through  eeveral  stages, 
might  in  the  end  obtain  the  fall  franchiee ;  this 
opinion  however  is  more  than  doubtful  Spartan 
freedmen  wen  frequently  used  in  the  armies  and 
in  the  fleet,  and  were,  according  to  Myro  (ap, 
AAm,  vi.  in  271),  designated  by  the  names  of 
A^w,  Wrrerei,  4pMrri|f»ff«  SftfVMriOMwtlu, 
and  yffoSiV<^S«it.  [L.S.] 

2.  Roman.  Freemen  (ASen)  were  either  In- 
genai  [Inoskui]  or  LibertinL  Libertini  were 
those  permos  who.  had  been  released  from  legal 
aervitiide  (9M  «9  JMto  ssrotMs  mamifiMiMi  mot/, 
Oaius,  i.  11).     A  manumittod  sktte  was  Libertas 
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(that  is,  libeiatus)  with  reference  to  his  master  \ 
with  reference  to  the  dass  to  which  he  belonged 
after  manumimion,  he  was  Ltbertinus.  According 
to  Suetonhis,  libertinus  was  the  eon  of  a  libertus 
in  the  time  of  the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  and 
for  some  time  after  (Oamd.  c.  24) ;  bnt  this  is  not 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  extant  Roman 
writefs. 

There  wers  three  modes  of  Legitima  manumis- 
sio,  the  vindicta,  the  census,  and  the  testamentum : 
if  the  manumitted  slave  was  above  thirty  years  of 
age,  if  he  was  the  Quiritarian  property  of  his 
master,  and  if  he  was  manumitted  in  proper  fbnn 
(l^pUim»j  jmia  «t  Ugiiima  wummmimione)  he  became 
a  Civis  Romanos :  if  any  of  these  conditions  wera 
wanting,  he  became  a  Latinus  ;  and  in  lome  cases 
only  a  Dediticius.  [Manvmissio.]  Thus  thero 
were,  as  Ulpian  observes,  three  kinds  of  Liberti : 
Gives  Romani,  Latini  Juniani,  and  Dediticil 

The  Status  of  a  Civis  Romanus  and  that  of  a 
Dediticios,  have  been  already  described.  [Cititar; 
DBDmai.]  As  to  the  political  condition  of  Libera 
tini  under  the  npublie,  who  were  Gives  Romani, 
see  Manumissio. 

Originally  ikves  who  were  to  manumitted  as 
not  to  become  Gives  Romani,  were  still  sUves  ;  bnt 
the  Praetor  took  them  under  his  protection,  and 
mainteined  their  freedom,  though  he  could  not 
make  them  Gives  Romani.  The  Lex  Junia  gavo 
them  a  certain  status,  which  was  expressed  by  the 
phrase  Latini  Juniani:  they  were  called  LaUni, 
says  (hioM  (i.  22,  iil  56),  because  they  were  put 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  Latini  Olonisrii,  and 
Juniani  because  the  Junta  Lex  gave  them  frpedom, 
whereas  before  they  were  by  strict  kw  («e  Jun 
QmriHmm)  slaves.  Oaius  (iil  56)  says  that  the 
Lex  Junia  declared  mch  manumitted  persons  to  be 
as  free  as  if  they  had  been  Roman  citizens  by 
birth  (eires  Aosunn  I'lyO,  who  had  gone  out 
from  Rome  to  join  a  Latin  colony,  and  thereby 
had  become  Latini  Oloniarii :  this  passage,  which 
is  not  free  from  difficulty,  is  remarked  on  by 
Savigny  (Zeittekri/i^  ix.  p.  320). 

A  Latinus  could  attain  the  Givitas  in  several 
ways.  (Gains,  i.  28,  Sec  ;  Ulp.  Frag,  tit  S  ;  La- 
TiNiTAa)  As  the  patria  potestas  was  a  Jus  pecu- 
liar to  Roman  citixens,it  followed  that  a  Latinus  had 
not  the  (Roman)  patria  potestAs  over  his  children. 
1^  however,  he  had  married  either  a  Latirai  and  had 
begotten  a  child,  who  would  of  course  be  a  I^atinus, 
or  had  married  a  Roman  civis,  and  had  begotten 
a  child,  which,  by  a  senatosconsultum  of  Hadrian, 
would  be  a  Romanus  Civis,  he  might,  by  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Aclia  Sentia,  in  tho 
former  case  obtain  the  civitas  for  himself,  his  wife, 
and  child,  and  in  both. cases  acquiro  the  patria 
potestas  over  his  child  just  as  if  the  child  had  been 
bom  in  justae  nuptiae.    (Oaius,  L  30.  66.) 

In  considering  the  legal  condition  of  Libertini, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  even  those  who 
wera  Gives  Romani  wera  not  Ineenui,  and  that 
their  patron!  had  still  certain  righto  with  respect 
to  them.  The  Jjatini  Juniani  wera  under  some 
special  incapacities  ;  for  the  Lex  Jnnia  which  de- 
termined their  status,  neither  gave  them  the  power 
of  making  a  will,  nor  of  taking  property  under  a 
will,  nor  of  being  named  Tutores  m  a  will  They 
could  not  therefore  take  either  as  heredes  or  lega- 
tarii,  but  they  could  take  br  way  of  fidei-coRi« 
missum.  (Oaius,  i.  24.)  Toe  sons  of  libertini 
wera  ingenut,  but  they  could  not  have  gentile  rights; 
z  z 
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and  the  descendants  of  libertini  were  sometimes 
taunted  with  their  servile  origin.  (Hor.  Serm,  I 
6,  46.) 

The  kw  which  concerns  the  property  (bona)  of 
Libertini  may  be  considered  under  Patronus  ; 
see  also  Inobnui  and  Lsx  Junia.         [O.  L.] 

LIBITINA'RIL     [Funus,  p.  658,  a.] 

LIBRA  or  AS,  a  pound,  the  unit  of  weight 
among  the  Romans  and  Italians.  Many  ancient 
specimens  of  this  weight,  iU  parts  and  multiples, 
have  come  down  to  us  ;  but  of  these  some  are  im- 
perfect, and  the  rest  differ  so  much  in  weight  that 
no  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them. 
The  difference  between  some  of  these  specimens 
is  as  much  as  two  ounces.  An  account  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  them  is  given  by  Hussey 
(Ancient  Weights^  &c.  ix.  §  3),  and  Bdckh  (Metro- 
log.  UnienuGh,  p.  170).  This  variety  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  partly  by  the  well-known  carelessness 
of  the  Romans  in  keeping  to  their  standards  of 
weighty  and  partly  by  the  fkct  that  many  of  the 
extant  weighu  are  from  provincial  towns,  in  which 
this  carelessness  was  notoriously  greater  than  in 
the  metropolis. 

The  computation  of  the  weight  of  the  libra  has 
Ijeen  attempted  in  two  ways,  which  are  more  fully 
discussed  under  Pondbra.  The  method  which  has 
been  followed  by  most  writers  is  that  of  deducing 
it  from  the  weights  of  the  silver  coins  —  a  process 
which  gives,  according  to  Hussey,  5040  grains, 
and  according  to  Wurm  and  Bockh,  a  little  more 
than  5053.  The  other  phui  is  that  of  weighing 
the  quantity,  of  water  held  by  the  Congius  of 
Vespasian,  which  originally  contained  10  Roman 
pounds,  which  gives  a  result  of  about  5200  grains. 
According  to  the  former  computation,  it  was  some- 
what less  than  11^,  according  to  the  latter,  some- 
what more  than  11^  ounces  avoirdupois;  and, 
according  to  either,  its  value  may  be  roughly 
stated  as  a  little  lest  than  3-4th  of  a  pound 
avoirdupois. 

The  uncial  division,  which  has  been  noticed  in 
speaking  of  the  coin  As,  was  also  applied  to  the 
weight  (See  the  Tables.)  The  divisions  of  the 
ounce  are  ffiven  under  Uncia.  Where  the  word 
pondo,  or  its  abbreviations  p.  or  pond.,  occur 
with  a  simple  number,  the  weight  understood  is 
the  libra. 

The  name  libra  was  also  given  to  a  measure  of 
horn  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  (widae)  by 
lines  marked  on  it,  and  used  for  measuring  oil. 
(Suet.  Cb«c  c  38  ;  Oalen,  de  Comp,  Med.  Gem,  i. 
17,  vi.  8  ;  Herat  Sat.  ii.  2.  69—61.)       [P.  S.] 

LIBRA,  dim.  LI  BELLA  (oratf/u^f),  a  balance, 
a  pair  of  scales.  The  principal  parts  of  this  instru- 
ment were,  1.  The  beam  [Juoum],  whence  any- 
thing which  is  to  be  weighed  is  said  (nrh  (v^w 
&ya^A^0i7yai,  literally,  *^  to  bo  thrown  under  the 
beam.""  (Aelian,  V.  H.  x.  6.)  2.  The  two  scales, 
called  in  Greek  r&Kwna  (Hom.  IL  viii.  69,  xiL 
433,  zvL  659,  xix.  223,  xxii.  209  ;  Aristoph. 
Jianae^  809)  and  wXdurrtyyt  (Aristoph.  Banae, 
1425),  and  in  Latin  lancet  (Virg.  Aen.  xil  725 ; 
Pers.  iv.  10;  Cic.  Aead.'iY.  12).  [Lanz.]  Hence 
the  verb  raXoMTfvv  is  employed  as  equivalent  to 
(rraflfuictf,  and  to  the  Latin  Itbro^  and  is  applied  as 
descriptive  of  an  eagle  balancing  his  wings  in  the 
air.  (Philostrat  Jun.  Imag.  6  ;  Welcker,  ad  Uks.) 
The  beam  was  made  without  a  tongue,  beiiig  held 
by  a  ring  or  other  appendage  (Uffula,  pvfia\  fixed 
in  the  centre.    (See  the  woodcat)    Specimens  of 
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broDse  balanees  may  be  seen  in  the  Britkb  Mnsenm 
and  in  other  collections  of  antiquities,  and  also  of 
the  steel-yard  [Statxra],  which  was  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  libra.  The  woodcut  to  the 
article  Catbna  shows  some  of  the  chains  by  which 
the  scales  are  suspended  from  the  beam.  In  the 
works  of  ancient  art,  the  bahux»  is  also  introduced 
emblematically  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The 
annexed  woodcut  is  taken  from  a  beautiful  hronxe 
patera,  repreerating  Mercury  and  Apollo  engaged 
in  explorinff  the  &tes  of  Achilles  and  Memnoo,  hy 
weighing  the  attendant  genhis  of  the  one  agsunat 


that  of  the  other.  (Winckelmann,  Mon,  Tned,  I  S3; 
Millin,  Peinturet  de  Vamt  i^a/.  L  pL  19.  pi  39.) 
A  balance  is  often  represented  on  the  reverse  of 
the  Roman  imperial  coins ;  and  to  indicate  more 
distinctly  its  signification,  it  is  frequently  held  by 
a  female  in  her  right  hand,  while  she  supports 
a  cornucopia  in  her  left,  the  words  ABQvrrAS 
AVGV8TI  being  inscribed  on  the  margin,  so  as  to 
denote  the  justice  and  impartiality  with  which  the 
emperors  dispensed  their  bounty. 

The  constellation  Libra  is  placed  in  the  Zodiac 
at  the  equinox,  because  it  is  the  period  of  the  year 
at  which  day  and  night  are  equally  balanced. 
(Virg.  Georg.  I  208 ;  Plin.  H.N.  xviii.  69 ;  Schol. 
inAroL  89.) 

The  mason^s  or  carpenter^s  level  was  called  Ubra 
or  libella  (whence  the  English  nameX  on  account 
of  its  resembbince  in  many  respects  to  a  balance. 
(Varro,  de  Re  RusL  I  6;  ColumeUa,  iil  13;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxvi  62.)  Hence  the  verb  Hbro  meant  to 
level  as  well  as  to  weigh.  The  woodcut  to  the 
article  CiRCiNUS  shows  a  libella /abrilit  havmg  the 
form  of  the  letter  A  (Veget  iiL  20),  and  the  line 
and  plummet  (perpemUadum)  depending  from  the 
apex.  [J.Y.] 

LIBRAMENTUM,  LIBRATIO  AQUA- 
RUM.    [Aquabductus,  p.  113,  b.] 

LIBRA'RII,  the  name  of  slaves,  who  were  em- 
ployed by  their  masters  in  writing  or  copying  in 
any  way.  They  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
Smbae  publici,  who  were  frvonen  [Scribab], 
and  also  from  the  booksellers  [Libbr],  to  both 
of  whom  this  name  is  occasionally  applied.  The 
shtves,  to  whom  the  name  of  librarii  wcs  given, 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  — 

1.  Librarii  who  were  employed  in  copying 
books,  called  Scriptoree  IMnrarii  by  Horace  {Are 
Pott.  354).  These  librarii  were  called  in  later 
times  antiquarii.  (Cod.  12.  tit  19.  s.  10  ;  Cod. 
Thcod.  4.  tit  8.  s.  2;  Isid.  Ong.  vi.  14.)     Isidore 
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(Le,)  MjB  that  th*  liVnrii  eo|Ned  both  old  and 
new  books,  while  the  aotiquvii  copied  ooly  old 
bookiL  Becker  (GaUmij  vol.  L  p.  1<»4),  howerer, 
thinks  that,  when  the  coniTe  character  came  into 
general  nie,  the  name  of  antiquarii  waa  applied  to 
the  copyists  who  transcribed  books  in  the  old  uncial 
chaiacter.  The  name  of  librarii  was  also  given  to 
those  who  bonnd  books  (Gic.  ad  JtL  it.  4),  and  to 
those  who  had  the  care  of  libraries. 

2.  LArarU  a  sttidm  were  slaves  who  were  en- 
ployed  by  their  masters  when  studying  to  make 
eztiBcta  from  books,  &C.  (Orell. /aser.  719;  Suet 
ClamiL  28  ;  Cie.  ad  Fam.  zvL  21.)  To  this  elasi 
the  Mtam,  or  short-hand  writers,  belonged,  who 
conld  write  down  rapidly  whatever  their  masters 
dictated  to  them.    (Plin.  Ep.  iii  5;  Martial,  sir. 

208.)      [NOTARU.] 

3.  IMtrarU  ab  eputoHt^  whose  principal  doty 
was  to  write  letters  from  their  master^  dictation. 
(Oielli,  luter,  2437,  2997,  &c ;  Becker,  OoAas, 
voL  L  p.  180.)  To  this  class  belonged  the  slaves 
called  ad  wiamum^  a  mamm^  or  anummemtn.  [  Am  ▲- 
NumsiA.] 

LIBRATOR  is  in  general  a  person  who  ex- 
amines things  by  a  libra  ;  but  the  name  was,  in 
particular,  applied  to  two  kinds  of  persons. 

1.  LibnOor  aqaoA,  a  person  whose  knowledge 
was  indispenaable  in  the  construction  of  aquae- 
ducts,  sewers,  and  other  structures  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  a  fluid  from  one  place  to  another.  He 
examined  by  a  hydrostatic  bslance  (Hbn  aqmaria) 
the  relative  heights  of  the  places  from  and  to  which 
the  water  was  to  be  conducted.  Some  penons  at 
Rome  made  this  occupation  their  business,  and 
wen  engaged  under  the  curatores  aquarum,  though 
fuchitecu  were  also  expected  to  be  able  to  act  as 
iibmtores.  (Plin.  EpitL  x.  50 ;  Frontin.  deAaaaed. 
105 ;  compare  Vitmv.  viiL  6 ;  Cod.  10.  Ut.  66. 
s.l.) 

2.  LAraiont  in  the  armies  were  probably  sol- 
dien  who  attacked  the  enemy  by  hurling  with 
their  own  hands  (lAramdo)  lances  or  spean  against 
them.  (Tacit.  Attn,  il  20,  xiil  39;  in  both  these 
passages  some  MSS.  have  libritoreSk)  Lipsius  {ad 
Tacit.  Attn.  L  c.)  thinks  that  the  Ubrstores  were 
men  who  threw  darts  or  stones  against  the  enemy 
by  means  of  machines,  tormsitta  (compare  his  Po- 
UoretL  iv.  5).  But  this  supposition  can  scaroely 
be  supjported  by  any  good  authority.  During  the 
time  a  the  republic  libiatores  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  Roman  armies.  [L.  S.  j 

LI'BRIPENS.    [MANCIPATIO.J 
LIBURNA,  LTBU'RNICA.    [Natx«.] 
LICHAS  (Aixdt).     [Prs.] 
Ll'CIA,  LICIATCRIUM.    [Tmla.] 
LICTOR,  a  public  officer,  who  attended  on  the 
chief  Roman  magistrates.     The  number  which 
waited  on  the  different  magistimtes  is  stated  in  the 
article  Fascbs. 

The  office  of  lictor  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
by  Romulus  from  the  Etruscans.  (Liv.  L  8.)  The 
etymology  of  the  name  is  donbtfril  ;  Oellius  (xil 
3)  connects  it  with  the  verb  U^are^  because  the 
lictors  had  to  bind  the  hands  and  feet  of  criminals 
before  they  were  punished.  The  lictors  went  be- 
fore the  magistrates,  one  by  one  in  a  line ;  he  who 
went  last  or  next  to  the  magistrate  was  called 
proaeimui  Udor^  to  whom  the  maffistrate  gave  hb 
commands  (Liv.  xxiv.  44 ;  Sail  Jiig,  12 ;  Cic 
Verr.  v.  54,  d«  Div,  i  28 ;  Orelli,  Inter,  3218X 
and  as  this  lictor  was  always  the  principal  one,  we 
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also  find  him  called  prMms  /ietor  (Cic  ad  Qamf.  i. 
!•  §  7)»  which  expression  some  modem  writers 
have  erroneously  supposed  to  refer  to  the  lictor  who 
went  first 

The  lictors  had  to  inflict  punishment  on  those 
who  were  condemned,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Roman  citiiens  (Liv.  ii  6,  viiL  7);  for  foreigners 
and  slaves  were  punished  by  the  camifex  ;  and 
they  also  probably  had  to  assist  in  some  cases  in 
the  execution  of  a  decree  or  judgment  in  a  civil 
suit  The  lictors  also  commanded  {animadvertenait) 
persons  to  pay  proper  respect  to  a  magistrate 
passing  by,  which  consisted  in  dismounting  from 
horseback,  uneovering  the  head,  standing  out  of  the 
way.  See,  (Liv.  xxiv.  44 ;  Sen.  A>.  64.) 

The  lictors  were  originally  chosen  from  the  plebs 
(Liv.  iL  55),  but  afterwards  appear  to  have  been 
generslly  freedmen,  probably  of  the  magistrate  on 
whom  they  attended.  (Comp.  Tacit  Ann,  xiii. 
27.) 

I^ictoia  were  properly  only  granted  to  those  ma« 
gistntes  who  had  the  Imperiuro.  Consequently 
the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  never  had  lictors  (Pint 
QtiaetL  Rom.  81),  nor  several  of  the  other  magis* 
trates.  Sometimes,  however,  lictors  were  granted 
to  persons  as  a  mark  of  respect  or  for  the  sake  of 
protection.  Thus  by  a  kw  of  the  Triumvirs  every 
Vestal  virgin  was  accompanied  by  a  lictor,  when- 
ever she  went  out  (Dion  Cass.  xlviL  19),  and  the 
honour  of  one  or  two  lictors  was  usually  granted 
to  the  wives  and  other  female  members  of  die  Im- 
perial femily.   (Tacit  Ann,  i.  14,  xiii.  2.) 

There  were  also  thirty  lictors  called  Lietont 
Oariati^  whose  duty  it  was  to  summon  the  curiae 
to  the  oomitia  cnriata ;  and  when  these  meetings 
became  little  more  than  «  form,  their  snffngcs 
were  represented  by  the  thirty  lictors.  (0^1.  xv. 
27  ;  Cic  AffT.  il  12  ;  OteHi,  Inter.  2176,  2922, 
3240.) 

LIOO  (iUnXka  or  ftJuttWa)  was  a  hatchet 
formed  either  of  one  broad  iron  or  of  two  curved 
iron  prongs,  which  was  used  by  the  ancient  hus- 
bandmen to  clear  the  fields  from  weeds.  (Ovid,  e» 
Font.  L  8.  59  ;  Mart  iv.  64  ;  Stat  TMk  iii.  589 ; 
Colum.  X.  89.)  The  ligo  teemt  also  to  have  been 
used  in  digging  the  soil  and  breaking  the  clods. 
(Hot.  Cbrm.  in.  6.  38,  Epitt,  I  14.  27  ;  Ovid, 
^inor.  iii.  10.  31  ;  compare  Dickson,  On  At  Hut- 
bandry  o/tkt  Aneientt,  i.  p.  415.)  [L.  S.] 

LI'OULA,  a  Roman  measure  of  fluid  capacity, 
eontainingone-foorthof  theCvATHUs.  (Columella, 
A.  R.  xil  21  ;  Plin.  H.  M  xx.  5.  s.  18.) 

It  signifies  a  wpoamfid^  like  eoekltar;  only  the 
liffula  waa  larger  than  the  eoeiltar.  The  spoon 
which  was  called  Ugnlo^  or  Unguia  (dim.  of  /m* 
gna)  from  its  shape,  was  used  for  various  purposes, 
especially  to  clean  out  small  and  narrow  vessels, 
and  to  eat  jellies  and  such  things.  (Cato,  R,  R, 
84  ;  Colum.  ix.  5 ;  Plin.  H,  M  xxi.  14.  a  49 ; 
Mtftial,  viil  33.  23.  71.  9,  xiv.  120;  Becker, 
GafiiM,il  p.  156.)  The  word  is  also  used  for  the 
leather  tongue  of  a  shoe  (Pollux,  il  109,  vil  80 ; 
Festns  «.«.).  [P.S.] 

LIMA,  a  file,  was  made  of  inn  or  steel,  for  the 
purpose  of  polishing  metal  or  stone,  and  appears  to 
nave  been  of  the  same  form  as  the  instruments 
used  for  similar  purposes  in  modem  times.  (Plin. 
/T.AT. xxxvil  8.  s. 32,  ix. 35. s.  54,  xxviil  9. s.41( 
Plant  Menaeeh.  I  1.  9.)  [L.  &] 

LIMBUS    (vofw^),  the  border  of  a  tnnir 
(Corippus»<fe£aiK<.Ja«tilll7)orascar£  (Vir 
zz2 
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Am.  ir.  1 87 ;  Senr.  m  loc)  Thii  onMinent,  when 
disolayed  upon  the  tunic,  was  of  a  nmilar  kind 
with  the  Cyclas  and  Instita  (Seiriu*  m  Virg. 
AeM.  il  616),  but  much  len  expensire,  more  com- 
mon wad  more  simple.  It  was  generaUy  woren  in 
the  lame  piece  witli  the  entire  gannent  of  which  it 
fonned  a  part,  and  it  had  sometimes  the  appear- 
anee  of  a  scarlet  or  purple  band  upon  a  white 
ground ;  in  other  initances  it  resembled  fbliaffo 
(Virg.  Aeu.  I  649;  Ovid,  Met  tL  127),  or  the 
scrolls  and  meanders  introduced  in  architecture. 
A  very  elegant  effect  was  produced  by  bands  of 
gold  thread  interwoTcn  in  doth  of  Tyrian  purple 
(Orid,  MeL  t.  51),  and  called  Kripoi  or  Una. 
(Festus, «.  «.  ;  Brunch,  AmaLl  483.)  Demetrius 
Polioreetes  was  arrayed  in  this  manner  {XP*^^ 
wuff6^f  &Xovp7«ri,  Plut.  DemsL  41).  Virgil 
(Aen.  T.  251)  mentions  a  scarf  enriched  with  gold, 
the  border  of  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  double 
meander.  In  illustration  of  this  account  examples 
of  both  the  single  and  the  double  meander  are  in- 
troduced at  the  top  of  the  annexed  woodcut  The 
other  eight  specimens  of  limbi  are  selected  to  show 
some  of  the  principal  Tarieties  of  this  ornament, 
which  present  tbemselres  on  Etruscan  vases  and 
other  works  of  ancient  art. 


The  use  of  the  limbus  was  almost  confined  to 
the  female  sex  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
but  in  other  nations  it  was  admitted  into  the  dress 
of  men  likewise. 

An  ornamental  band,  when  used  by  itself  as  a 
fillet  to  surround  the  temples  or  the  waist,  was  also 
called  limbus.  (Stat.  TM.  wi.  367,  AekiU.  ii.  176; 
Claud,  de  Qms.  MaUn  Tkeod.  1 18.)  Probably  the 
Umbolarii  mentioned  by  Plantus  {AmltU,  iii.  5.  45), 
were  persons  employed  in  making  bands  of  this 
description.  [J.  Y.l 

LIMEN.     [Janua.] 

LINTEA'MEN,  LI'NTEUM.    [Pallium.] 

LITHOSTRO'TA.  [Doicus ;  Pictuka,  jm6 
/a.) 

LITIS  CONTESTA'TIO.  «  Contestari  "  is 
when  each  party  to  a  suit  (uterqt/e  reus)  says, 
**  Testes  estote.**  Two  or  more  parties  to  a  suit 
(advenarn)  are  said  contestari  litem,  because  when 
the  Judicium  is  arranged  (ordtmcUo  jutUeio)  each 
party  is  accustomed  to  say,  *'  Testes  estote.** 
(FestQS,  9.  V.  Contestan.)  The  Litis  Contestatio 
was  therefore  so  called  because  persons  were  called 
on  by  the  parties  to  the  suit  to  ^  bear  witness,^ 
'*  to  be  witnesses.**  It  is  not  here  said  what  they 
were  to  be  witnesses  o(,  but  it  may  be  inferred 
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from  the  use  of  the  woids  contestatio  and  testatio 
in  a  similar  sense  in  other  passages  (Dig.  28.  tit.  1. 
SL  20  ;  Ulp.  Fra^.  xx.  s.  9)  that  this  contestatio  was 
the  formal  termination  of  certain  acts  of  which  the 
persons  called  to  be  witnesses  wefe  at  some  future 
time  to  bear  record.  Accordingly  the  Contestatio, 
spoken  of  in  the  passage  of  Festus,  must  refer  to 
the  words  ordinato  ju£cio,  that  is,  to  the  whole 
business  that  has  taken  place  In  Jure  and  which  is 
now  completed.  This  interpretation  seems  to  be 
oonfirmed  by  the  following  considerations. 

When  the  L^is  Actiones  were  in  force,  the 
procedure  consisted  of  a  series  of  oral  acts  and 
pleadings.  The  whole  procedure,  as  was  the  case 
after  the  introduction  of  the  Formulae,  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  that  before  the  Magistxatus  or  In 
Jure,  and  that  before  the  Judex  or  In  Judicio. 
That  before  the  Magistratns  consisted  of  acts  and 
words  by  the  parties,  and  by  the  Magistiatus,  the 
result  of  whicn  was  the  determination  of  the  form 
and  manner  of  the  fotore  proceedings  In  Judicio. 
When  the  parties  appeared  before  the  Judex,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  be  folly  informed  of 
all  the  proceedings  In  Jure :  this  was  ellftcted  in 
later  times  by  the  Formula,  a  written  instrument 
under  the  authority  of  the  Praetor,  which  contained 
the  result  of  all  the  transactions  In  Jure  in  the 
form  of  instructions  for  the  Judex.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  such  written  instructions  baring 
been  used  in  the  time  of  the  Legis  Actiones  ; 
and  this  must  therefore  hare  been  effected  in  some 
other  way.  The  Litis  ContMtatio  then  may  be 
thus  explained:  the  whole  proceedings  In  Jure 
took  place  before  witnesses,  and  the  Contestatio 
was  tne  conclusion  of  these  proceedings  ;  and  it 
was  the  act  by  which  the  litigant  parties  called  on 
the  witnesses  to  bear  record  before  the  Judex  of 
what  had  taken  place  In  Jure. 

This,  which  seems  a  probable  exphmation  of  the 
original  meaning  of  Litis  Contestatio,  may  be  com- 
pared to  some  extent  with  the  apparently  original 
sense  of  Recorder  and  Recording  in  English  law. 
(Fem^  C^dopMdia,  art.  Recorder,) 

When  the  Formula  was  introduced,  the  Litis 
Contestatio  would  be  unnecessary,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  trace  of  it  in  its  original  sense  in  the  clas* 
sieai  jurists.  Still  the  expressions  Litis  Contestatio 
and  Lis  C<mtestata  frequently  occur  in  the  Digest, 
but  only  in  the  sense  of  the  completion  of  the 
proceedings  In  Jure,  and  this  is  the  meaning  of 
the  phrases,  Ante  litem  contestatam.  Post  litem 
oontestatam.  (Gains,  iii.  180,  ir.  114.)  The  ex- 
pression Lis  Contestata  in  a  passive  sense  is  used 
by  Cicero  (pro  Roee.  Chm.  c.  11,  12,  pro  Haeeo^ 
c.  1 1,  and  in  the  Lex  Robria  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
col.  L 1. 48,  **  quos  inter  id  judicium  accipietur  leisve 
contestabitur  **).  As  the  Litis  Contestatio  was  ori- 
ginally and  properly  the  termination  of  the  pro- 
ceedings In  Jure,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  after 
this  form  had  follen  into  disuse,  the  name  should 
still  be  retained  to  express  the  conclusion  of  such 
proceedings.  When  the  phrase  Litem  Contestari 
occurs  in  the  classical  jurists,  it  can  mean  nothing 
more  than  the  proceedings  by  which  the  parties 
terminate  the  procedure  In  Jure  and  so  prepare  the 
matter  in  dispute  for  the  investigation  of  the  Judex. 

It  appears  from  the  passage  in  Festus  that  the 
phrase  Contestari  litem  was  used,  because  the 
words  **•  Testes  estote  ^  were  uttered  by  the  parties 
after  the  Judicium  Ordinatum.  It  was  therefore 
the  uttering  of  the  words  ** Testes  estote**  which 
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fpre  rite  to  the  plmue  Litia  Contettatio  ;  bat  this 
does  not  inlbnn  oi  what  the  LilU  Cootettatio 
properir  wac  Still  as  the  name  of  a  thing  ie  de< 
riTed  mwi  that  which  conttitutet  its  essenoe,  it 
may  be  that  the  name  hcfe  ezptcises  the  thing,  that 
ia,  that  the  Litis  Contestatio  was  so  called,  for  the 
reason  which  Festus  gives,  and  that  it  also  consisted 
in  the  litigant  parties  calling  oo  the  witnesses  to 
bear  record.  But  as  it  is  usual  Cm*  the  whole  of 
a  thing  to  take  its  name  from  some  special  part,  so 
it  may  be  that  the  Litis  Contestatio,  in  the  time  of 
the  Legis  Actiones,  was  eqaiTalent  to  the  whole 
pcoceedings  in  Jure,  and  that  the  whole  was  so 
called  from  that  part  which  completed  it 

The  time  when  the  proper  Litis  Contestatio  fell 
into  disuse  cannot  be  determined,  though  it  would 
seem  that  this  must  have  taken  place  with  the 
paMing  of  the  Aebutia  Lex  and  the  two  Leges 
Juliae  which  did  away  with  the  Legis  Actiones, 
except  in  certain  cases.  It  is  also  uncertain  if  the 
proper  Litis  Contestatio  still  existed  in  those  Legis 
Actiones,  which  were  not  interfered  with  by  the 
Leges  aboTe  mentioned  ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  ex* 
ist^  in  the  old  form  or  in  a  modified  shape. 

This  riew  of  the  matter  is  by  Keller,  m  his 
treatise  **  Ueber  Litis  Contestation  nnd  Urtheil 
nach  Classischen  Ramischen  Recht,**  Ziirich,  1827. 
Other  opinions  are  noticed  in  his  work.  The 
a*ithor  Ubours  particukrly  to  show  that  the  ex- 
pression Litis  Contestatio  always  refers  to  the  pro- 
ceedings In  Jure  and  ncTer  to  those  In  Jndicio. 

Sav^y  {Sy$mty  &C.  TL  §256—279)  has  also 
folly  examined  the  Litis  Contestatio.  He  shows 
that  in  the  Extmordinaria  indicia  [Judicium] 
which  existed  at  the  same  time  with  the  process  of 
the  formnla,  and  in  which  theie  was  neither  Judex 
nor  fermuk,  and  in  which  the  whole  legal  dispute 
was  conducted  before  a  magistnitus,  the  Litis  Con- 
testatio means  the  time  when  the  parties  had  f^illT 
deekred  their  seTtral  daims  and  answers  to  such 
claims  before  the  magistratus.  This  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  ue  Litis  Contestatio,  and  the 
difference  lay  simply  in  the  external  form.  (Comp. 
Cod.  3.  tit  9.  8. 1,  Rescript  of  ScTerus  and  Anto- 
ninus.) At  a  Uter  period,  when  all  actions  had 
become  changed  into  extraordinaria  judida,  that 
which  was  before  the  exception  now  became  the 
rule,  and  Lis  Contestata  m  the  system  of  Jus- 
tinian consisted  m  the  statements  made  by  the 
parties  to  a  suit  before  the  magistrate  respecting 
the  claim  or  demand,  and  the  answer  or  defence  to 
it.  When  this  was  done,  the  cause  was  ready  for 
hearing.  [O.  L.] 

LITRA  (^t^jNi),  a  word  which  was  used  by 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily  in  their  system  of  weights 
and  money,  and  which  occurs  as  early  as  in  the 
fragments  of  Simonides  and  Epicharmus,  is  cti- 
dently  another  form  of  the  Italian  word  libra,  as 
we  are  told  by  Festus  (t.«.Aafef,  **Airpa  enim 
libra  est**).  It  was  the  unit  of  an  uncial  system 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  Roman  and  Italian 
weights  and  money  [As  ;  Libka],  its  twelfth  part 
being  called  iyicla  (the  Roman  imeui),  and  six, 
fire,  fear,  three,  and  two  of  these  twelfth  parts 
being  denominated  respectiyely  It/tiXirpow,  wwrhy- 
Kum,  rrrpat,  rptSu,  and  l{ar.  As  a  coin,  the  \irpa 
was  equal  in  value  to  the  Aeginetan  obol ;  and  hence 
the  origin  of  the  word  mar  be  explained,  by  sup- 
posmg  that  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  having  brougiit 
with  them  the  Aeginetan  obol,  afterwards  assimi- 
lated their  system  of  coinage  to  that  used  by  their 
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Italian  nrighbours,  making  their  obol  to  answer  to 
'the  Ubra,  under  the  name  of  Alrpa.  In  the  same 
way  a  Corinthian  stater  of  ten  obols  was  called  in 
Syracnse  a  UKiktroa^,  or  piece  of  ten  litras. 
(Aristot.  ap,  PoUmm,  iv.  24,  173,  ix.  6, 80 ;  MUUer, 
Dor.  iiL  10.  §  12.)     See  Nummus  and  Ponobra. 

The  eotjfUiy  used  for  measuring  oil,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Galen  [Cotyla],  is  also  called  by 
him  Afrpa.  Here  the  word  is  only  a  Greek  fiorm 
oflAn.   [See  Libra,  Mi6>Sa.]  [P.S.] 

LITUUS.  MiUler  (Die  EMukm-,  ir.  1.  5) 
supposes  this  to  be  an  Etruscan  word  signifying 
crooked.     In  the  Latin  writers  it  is  used  to  denote 

1.  The  crooked  staff  borne  by  the  augurs,  with 
which  they  divided  the  expanse  of  heaven  when 
viewed  with  reference  to  divination  (tomplmm), 
into  regions  (reaiomee) ;  the  number  of  these  ac- 
eordin^  to  the  Etruscan  discipline,  being  sixteen, 
according  to  the  Roman  practice,  four.  (MQller,  iii. 
6. 1 ;  Cie.de  Div.  il  18.)  Cicero  (de  Die.  I  7)  de- 
scribes  the  lituus  as  **  incurvnm  et  leviter  a  snmmo 
inflexum  baciUum  ;**  and  Livy  (l  18)  as  **bacu- 
Inm  sine  node  aduncum.**  It  is  very  firequently  ex- 
hibited  upon  works  of  art  The  figure  in  the 
middle  of  the  following  illustrations  is  frtxn  a  most 
ancient  specimen  of  Etruscan  sculpture  in  the  pos- 
session of  Inghirami  {MomumemH  EMueki,  torn, 
vi  tav.  P.  5.  1),  representing  an  augur  ;  the  two 
others  are  Roman  denarii. 


2.  A  sort  of  trumpet  slightly  curved  at  the  ex- 
tremity. (Festus,  •.  t.;  Gell  v.  8.)  It  differed  both 
from  the  tuba  and  the  oomu  (Hor.  Carm.  ii.  1.  17  ; 
Lucan,  i.  237)«  the  former  being  straight  while  the 
latter  was  bent  round  into  a  spiral  shape.  Lydus  (ds 
Mens.  iv.  50)  calls  the  litunt  the  sacerdotal  trumpet 
(Upttrutiiy  ed\wrfya\  and  says  that  it  was  em- 
ployed by  Romulus  when  he  procUimed  the  title 
of  his  city.  Aero  (ad  HoraL  Oarm.  i.  1.  23)  as- 
serts that  it  was  peculiar  to  cavalry,  while  the 
tuba  belonged  to  in£mtry.  Its  tones  are  usually 
characterised  as  harsh  and  shnll  (stridor  lituum, 
Lucan,  L  237  ;  mmitut  aeutot,  Ennius,  apud  Fest. 
9.  V. ;  Stat  Theb.  vL  228,  &c).  See  MUller,  Die 
Etnuker,  iv.  1.  5.  The  following  representation 
is  from  Fabretti.  [W.  R.] 
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LIXAE.    [CALON«a] 

LOCATI  ET  CONDUCTI  ACTIO.     [Lo- 

CATIO.] 

LOCATIO,  CONDU'CTIO,  i»  one  of  thote 
contractt  which  are  made  merely  by  eontent,  with- 
oat  the  obtenration  of  any  peculiar  form.  The  con> 
tract  might  be  either  a  locatio  conductio  rerum,  or 
a  locatio  conductio  operarum.  In  the  locatio  con- 
ductio  renun,  he  who  promises  the  use  of  the  thing, 
is  locator,  he  who  promises  to  give  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  use  is  conductor :  if  the  thin^  is  a  dwelling- 
house,  the  conductor  is  called  inquilinns  ;  if  it  is 
cuitirable  land,  he  is  called  colonus.  The  locatio 
conductio  operaram  consists  either  in  giving  certain 
services  for  a  fixed  price,  or  giving  raat  which  is 
the  result  of  labour,  as  an  article  of  furniture,  or  a 
house.  He  for  whom  the  service  is  done,  or  the 
thing  is  made,  is  called  locator:  he  who  under- 
takes to  produce  the  thing  is  conductor  or  ledemp- 
tor.     (Hot.  Csrm.  iii.  1.) 

The  determination  of  a  fixed  price  or  sum  of 
money  (mtroet,  pmuio)  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
contract  When  lands  were  let,  the  meroes  might 
consist  in  a  part  of  the  produce.  (Dig.  4.  tit  65. 
a  21.)  When  the  parties  have  agreed  about  the 
object  and  the  price,  the  contract  is  completed  ;  and 
the  parties  have  severally  the  actiones  locati  et  oon- 
ducti  for  enforcing  the  obligatio.     (Dig.  19.  tit  2.) 

This  being  the  nature  of  the  contract  of  locatio 
et  conductio,  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  sometimes 
whether  a  contract  was  locatio  et  conductio  or 
something  else ;  when  a  man  made  a  pair  of  shoes 
or  suit  of  clothes  for  another,  it  was  doubted  whether 
the  contract  was  emtio  et  venditio,  or  locatio  et  con- 
ductio. The  better  opinion,  and  that  which  is  con- 
formable to  the  nature  of  the  thin^,  was  that  if  a  man 
furnished  the  materials  to  the  tailor  or  s{R>emaker, 
it  was  a  contract  of  locatio  et  conductio :  if  the  tailor 
or  shoemaker  furnished  the  materials,  it  was  a  con- 
tract of  emtio  et  venditio.  (Qaius,  iii.  U2,  &c.  ; 
Inst  8.  tit  24.  s.  3,  4.)  A  doubt  also  arose  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  contract  when  a  thing  was  given 
to  a  man  to  be  used,  and  he  gave  the  lender  another 
thing  to  be  used.  Sometimes  it  was  doubted 
whether  the  contract  was  Locatio  et  Onductio 
or  Emtio  et  Venditio ;  as  in  the  case  where  a 
thing  was  let  (looaia)  for  ever,  as  was  done  with 
lands  belonging  to  municipia,  which  were  let  on 
the  condition  that  so  long  as  the  rent  (veetigal) 
was  paid,  neither  the  conductor  nor  his  heres 
could  be  turned  out  of  the  land :  but  the  better 
opinion  was  in  favour  of  this  being  a  contract  of 
Locatio  et  Conductia  [Emi^hytbusiSw]      [G.  L.] 

LOCHUS  (K^xos).  1.  Spartan  [see  p.  483J. 
2.  Athenian  [p.  486.].     3.  Macedonian  [p.  488]. 

LO'CULUS.    [Funds,  p.  559,  b.] 

LOCUPLE'TES  or  ASSI'DUI,  was  the 
name  of  the  Roman  citisens  who  were  included  in 
the  five  classes  of  the  Servian  constitution,  and 
was  opposed  to  the  ProletarU.  The  term  assi- 
dui  seems  to  have  been  the  older  appellation  ;  but 
the  etymology  of  both  words  is  very  uncertain. 
(Cic.  Top,  2,  ds  Rtp.  ii.  22  ;  Plin.  H.  AT.  xviii.  3 ; 
Festus,  s.  vr.  Astidunu^  LoeupUtea  ;  Becker,  Kom, 
Altertk.  vol  iL  pt  I  pp.  211,  212.) 

LODIX,  dim.  LODI'CULA  {(rdywp),  a  small 
shaggy  blanket  ( Juv.  vii.  66.)  Sometimes  two 
lodices  sewed  together  were  used  as  the  coverlet  of 
a  bed.  (Mart  xiv.  148.)  The  Emperor  Augustus 
occasionally  wrapt  himself  in  a  blanket  of  this  de- 
scriptiw  on  account  of  its  wAtmth*   (Sneton.  Auff, 
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83.)  It  was  also  used  as  a  carpet  (tmeSla  lodiai» 
lam  Ml  pavimeiUo  dUigaiier  eadendit,  Petnm.  Sut, 
20).  The  Romans  obtained  these  bbmkeU  finom 
Verona.  (Mart  xiv.  152).  Their  lodix  was  nearly, 
if  not  altogether,  the  same  as  the  mgubun  worn  by 
the  Germans.  (Tac.  Germ,  6.)  [Sagum.]  [J.  Y.j 
LOGISTAE  {Koyurrtd),  [Euthynb.] 
LOGOGRAPHI  (AAyoypd^X  »  »  »nie  ap- 
plied by  the  Greeks  to  two  distinct  classes  of 
persons. 

1.  To  the  earlier  Greek  historians  previous  to 
Herodotus,  though  Thucydides  (i.  21)  applies  the 
name  logographer  to  all  historians  previoas  to  him- 
self, and  thus  includes  Herodotus  among  the  num- 
ber. The  lonians  were  the  first  of  die  Greeks 
who  cultivated  history ;  and  the  first  logqgxaphw, 
who  lived  about  Olymp.  60,  was  Cadmus,  a  native 
of  Miletus,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  foondaiioin 
of  his  native  city.  The  characteristic  feature  of  all 
the  logographers  previous  to  Herodotus  is,  that 
they  seem  to  have  aimed  more  at  amusing  their 
hearers  or  readers  than  at  imparting  accurate 
historical  knowledge.  They  desaibed  in  prose  the 
mythological  subjects  and  traditions  which  had 
previously  been  treated  of  by  the  epic  and  espe- 
cially by  the  cyclic  poets.  The  omianons  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  their  predecessors  were  probably  filled  up 
by  traditions  derived  from  other  quarters,  in  order 
to  produce,  at  least  in  form,  a  connected  history.  In 
many  cases  they  were  mere  collections  of  local  and 
genealogical  traditions.  (Thirlwall,  Hid.  o/Greem^ 
iL  p.  127,  &c  ;  MtiUer,  Hi$L  of  Gnek  Lit  I  p. 
206,  &c ;  Wachsmntii,  Heileit.  AUertk,  ii  2.  p. 
443,  &C.) 

2.  To  persons  who  wrote  judicial  speeches  w 
pleadings  and  sold  them  to  those  who  were  in 
want  of  them.  These  persons  were  called  A«- 
yoToioi  as  well  as  Xoyiypd^ot,  Antiphon,  the 
orator,  was  the  first  who  practised  this  art  at 
Athens,  towards  the  dose  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  (Plut  Fit  Dee.  OraL  p.  832,  ed.  Fnukf. ; 
Aristot  Bket  i.  33.)  After  this  time  the  custom 
of  making  and  selling  speeches  became  very  general, 
and  though  the  persons  who  practised  it  were  not 
very  hiffhly  thought  of  and  placed  on  a  par  with 
the  sophisU  (Demosth.  de  FaU,  Leg,  pp.  41 7,  420 ; 
Plat  Pkaedr.  p.  257,  c ;  Anaxim.  BkeL  xxxvi.  22 
and  24  ;  compare  Plat  EuAydem,  pi  272,  a,  289, 
d,  805«  a),  yet  we  find  that  orators  of  great  merit 
did  not  scruple  to  write  speeches  of  various  kinda 
for  other  persons.  Thus  Lysias  wrote  for  others 
numerous  A^yovr  sis  Succurr^/Mti  re  aal  fiovhks  «al 
wp^t  ^KJcAi^rtos  cM^our,  and  besides  wonryuipi. 
Koitty  4pt$Tuto6s^  and  iirurroKuco6s.  (Dionys.  Hal. 
Lj/*,  p.  82,  ed.  Sylbuig ;  compare  Meier  and  Schdm. 
Att,  Proe,  pi  707.)  [L.  Sw] 

LOIDORIAS  DIKE  (XoiSo^iof  Slien)    [Ka- 

KBOORIAS  DlKK.] 

LONCHfi  {K&YXn).  [Hasta.] 

LOPE  (A4^,  idso  ^jmtos,  dim.  Airier),  the 
ancient  Greek  name  of  the  AmcTUS,  whether 
consisting  of  the  hide  of  an  animal  or  of  cloth. 
Having  fallen  into  disuse  as  a  colloquial  or  prosaic 
term  (Phryn.  EeL  p.  461,  ed.  Lobeck),  it  was  re- 
tained, though  employed  very  sparingly,  by  the 
poets.  (Horn.  Od.  xiii.  224  ;  ApolL  Rhod.  iL  32  ; 
Schol.  iH  loe»;  Anacreon,  Fn^.  79  ;  Theocrit 
xiv.  66  ;  Brunck,  Anal,  u  230,  it  185.)  We 
also  find  it  retained  in  Aanro3^r,  literally  om 
who  ptOs  on  the  amtcfos,  a  term  properly  applicable 
to  those  persons  who  frequented  the  thermae  in 
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r  to  tUtal  th*  dotket  of  the  ha£ken  (Sch'>l.  m 
Horn,  L  e.),  but  used  in  a  mom  genend  iomm  to 
denote  tkieret  and  highwaynon  of  all  daaaca. 
From  the  tame  root  waa  fbrnied  the  Tcrb  iKkmmi- 
C«u%  meaning,  to  take  off  the  amictaa»  to  denude. 
(Soph.  TVuekim,  935.)  [J.  Y.j 

LOPHOS  (A^t).     [Oalba.] 

LORA'RIL    [Flaorum.] 

LORrCA  (da^foO,  a  coiiaM.  Tlie  epithet 
AiroMfV^,  aptplied  to  two  light-armed  warrion  in 
the  Iliad  (iL  529, 830 ;  SchoL  ad  /be.),  and  op. 
posed  to  xoAxox^Ttfr,  the  common  epithet  of  the 
Grecian  aoldier^  indicates  the  early  nae  of  the 
linen  cairam.  It  continued  to  be  worn  to  much 
later  times  among  the  Asiatics,  especially  the  Per- 
sians (Xen.  Cyrop.  tl  4.  f  2  ;  PluC  Aim.  p.  1254, 
ed.  Steph.\  the  Egyptians  (Herod,  iu  182,  iii. 
47X  the  Phoenicmns  (Paaai  tL  19.  f  4),  and  the 
Chalybes.  (Xen.  ilaoft.  ir.  7.  f  15.)  Iphiciates 
endcaToured  to  restore  the  use  of  it  among  the 
Greeks  (Nepos,  IpUe.  L  4),  and  it  was  occasion- 
ally  adopted  by  the  Romans,  though  eansidend  a 
much  less  effectual  defence  than  a  cuirass  of  metal. 
(Soeton.  Oalba,  19  ;  Airian,  Tatt  p.  14,  ed. 
BhuMardi.) 

A  much  stronger  material  lor  cnirMses  was  horn, 
which  was  applied  to  this  use  mors  especially  br 
the  Sarmatae  and  (^uadi,  being  cut  into  small 
pieces,  which  were  planed  and  polished  and  fiw- 
tened,  like  feathers,  upon  linen  shirts.  (Amm. 
MareelL  xrii.  12L  ed.  Wagner.)  Hoofs  were  em- 
ployed br  the  same  purpose.  Pausanias  (i.  21. 
f  8)  baring  made  mention  of  a  thorax  preserred 
in  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  at  Athens,  gires  the 
following  aeeount  of  the  Sarmatians :  —  Having 
Tast  hsris  of  horma,  which  ther  sometimes  kill 
for  Ibod  or  lor  sacrifice,  they  collect  their  hoofr, 
deaase  and  divide  them,  and  shape  them  like  the 
scales  of  a  serpent  (foXio'ir)  ;  ther  then  bore  them 
and  sew  them  together,  so  that  the  scales  overUp 
one  another,  and  in  general  appearance  they  re- 
■emble  the  suHaoe  of  a  green  firnDone.  This  author 
adds,  that  the  loricae  made  of  these  homy  scales 
are  mudi  more  strong  and  impenetrable  than 
linen  cuinssea,  which  are  useful  to  hunters,  but 
not  adapted  for  fighting.  The  annexed  woodcut, 
taken  firam  Meyrickli  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient 
Armoor  (plate  iii.)  exhibits  an  Asiatic  cairass  ex- 
actly eorrespondiag  to  this  description.  It  consists 
of  slices  of  some  animal*!  boo^  which  are  stitched 
together,  oTerlapptng  each  other  in  perpendicukr 
rows,  without  being  fastened  te  an^  imder  gar- 
"      The  projection  nearest  the  middle  most  be 
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supposed  to  hare  been  worn  over  the  breast,  and 
the  other  over  the  back,  so  as  to  leave  two  vacant 
spaces  for  the  arms. 

This  inventkm  no  doubt  preceded  the  metallie 
scale  armour.  The  Rhoxalani,  a  tribe  allied  to 
the  Sannatians,  defended  themselves  by  wearing  a 
dress  consisting  of  thin  plates  of  iron  and  hard 
leather.  ( Tadt  ilitl.  I  79.)  The  Persians  wore  a 
tunic  of  the  same  description,  the  scales  being 
sometimes  of  gold  (Herod.  viL  61  ;  ^i&pifira  xp^ 
a^otr  K9wtBtir6y,  ix.  22)  ;  but  they  were  commonly 
of  faronse  (tkoraea  mdwhu  dtnU  aqmamU,  Virg.  Jea. 
xi.  487).  The  basis  of  the  cuirass  was  sometimes 
a  skin,  or  a  piece  of  strong  linen  to  which  the 
metallic  scales,  or  **  feathers,**  as  they  are  dso 
called,  were  sewed.  (Virg.  Am,  xL  770  ;  Serv. 
mloc;  Justin,  xlL  2.  10.) 

The  epithet  Xnri<i»r^t,  as  applied  to  a  thorax, 
is  opposed  to  the  epithet  ^eXiOirr^r.  (Arrian, 
Tatt.  p.  IS,  14.)  The  former  denotes  a  similitude 
to  the  scales  of  fish  (Xtvffftr),  the  latter  to  the 
•cales  of  serpenU  {^oXl^u^),  The  resemUance  to 
the  scales  of  serpents,  which  are  long  and  narrow, 
is  exhibited  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Roman  soldier 
in  the  woodcut  at  page  136.  These  scales  were 
imitated  by  kmg  fiexible  bands  of  steel,  made  to 
fold  one  over  another  according  to  the  contraction 
of  the  body.  They  appear  very  frequently  on  the 
Roman  monuments  of  the  times  of  the  emperors, 
and  the  following  woodcut  pkces  in  immediate 
contrast  a  ^^pa^  Anri8«rr^t  on  the  right  and 
^«AiS«rr^f  on  the  left,  both  taken  from  Bartolili 
Arema  jyimmykales. 


The  Roman  hastati  wore  cuirasses  of  chain-mail, 
t.  e.  hauberks  or  haberoeons  (&Xv^i3srro^s  Mpo- 
aos;  Polyb.  vi.  21  ;  Athen.  v.  22  ;  Arrian,  L  e.), 
Viigil  several  times  mentions  hauberks  in  which 
the  rings,  linked  or  hooked  into  one  another,  were 
of  gold  {lorieam  comeriam  kamUy  amroqae  iHliem^ 
Virg.  ilea.  iii.  467,  T.259,  vii.  639). 

In  contradistinction  to  the  flexible  cuirasses,  or 
coats  of  mail,  which  have  now  been  described,  that 
commonly  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more 
especially  in  the  earlier  ages,  was  called  ^i6pa{ 
rrdZtos^  or  oror^f,  because,  when  placed  upon  the 
ground  on  its  lower  edge,  it  stood  erect.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  firmness  it  was  even  used  as  a  seat 
to  rest  upon.  (Paus.  x.  27.  §  2.)  It  consisted 
prindpally  of  the  two  T^aAa,  vis.  the  breast^plate 
{pectorals)  made  of  hard  leather  or  of  bronxe,  iron, 
or  sometimes  the  more  precious  metals,  which 
covered  the  breast  and  abdomen  (Hom.  //.  t.  99, 
xiii  507, 587,  xvii.  314)  ;  and  of  the  correspond- 
sz  4 
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ing  pkte  which  corered  the  back.  (Pans.  x.  26. 2  ; 
Horn.  IL  XT.  530.)  Both  of  theae  pieces  were 
adapted  to  the  fonn  of  the  bodj,  as  may  be  per- 


ference  of  form  and  appearance  between  the  an- 
tique Greek  thorax  and  that  worn  by  the  Roman 
emperors  and  generals.  The  right-hand  figure 
is  from  one  of  Mr.  Hope^s  fictile  vases  {Cottumn 
of  ike  Andenis^  i  102),  and  bears  a  very  strong 
resemblance  to  a  Greek  warrior  painted  on  one  of 
Sir  W.  Hamilton's  (I  4).  The  figure  on  the  left 
hand  is  taken  from  a  marble  statue  of  CaliguU 
found  at  Gabii.  (Visconti,  Mom,  Goh,  No.  38.) 
The  gorgon'S  head  over  the  breast,  and  the  two 
griffins  underneath  it,  illustrate  the  style  of  orna- 
ment which  was  common  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. (Mart.  Tii  1.  1—4.)  [Alois.]  The  ex- 
ecution of  these  ornaments  in  relief  was  more 
especially  the  work  of  the  Corinthians.  (Cic  Verr. 
iv.  44.) 

Tiie  two  plates  were  united  on  the  right  side  of 
the  body  by  two  hinges,  as  seen  in  the  equestrian 
statue  of  the  younger  Balbus  at  Naples,  and  in 
Tarious  portions  of  bronze  cuirasses  still  in  ex- 
istence. On  the  other  side,  and  sometimes  on 
both  sides,  they  were  fiutened  by  means  of  buckles 
(ircpcirai.  Pans.  L  e.).  [Fibula.]  In  Roman 
statues  we  often  observe  a  band  surrounding  the 
waist  and  tied  before.  The  breast-plate  and  the 
back- plate  were  further  connected  together  by 
leathern  straps  passmg  over  the  shoulders,  and  fiist- 
ened  in  front  by  means  of  buttons  or  of  ribands 
tied  in  a  bow.  In  the  last  woodcut  both  of  the 
connecting  ribands  in  the  right-hand  figure  are 
tied  to  a  ring  over  the  naveL  The  breast-pkite  of 
Caligula  has  a  ring  over  each  breast,  designed  to 
fiilfil  the  same  purpose. 

Bands  of  metal  often  supplied  the  place  of  the 
leathern  straps,  or  else  covered  them  so  as  to  be- 
come very  ornamental,  bemg  terminated  by  a  lion's 
head,  or  some  other  suitable  figure  appearing  on 
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ceived  in  the  repreientatioo  of  them  in  the  wood- 
cuu  at  pages  135,  196.  The  two  fignies  hese 
introduced  are  designed  to  show  the   usual  dif- 


each  side  of  the  breast.  The  most  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  enriched  bronie  shoulder-bands  now  in 
existence  are  those  which  were  foond  a.  d.  1820, 
near  the  river  Siris  in  S.  Italy,  and  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  They  were  origin- 
ally ^t,  and  represent  in  very  salient  relief  two 
Grecun  heroes  combating  two  Amaaons.  They  are 
seven  inches  in  length,  and  belong  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  bronzes  called  tpya  c^vpffikara^  having  been 
beaten  into  form  with  wonderful  skill  by  the  ham- 
mer. Brfodsted  {BtVHxei  i/Sm$^  London,  1836) 
has  illustrated  the  purpose  which  they  served,  by 
showing  them  in  connection  with  a  portion  of  an- 
other lorica,  which  lay  upon  the  shoulders  behind 
the  neck.  This  fragment  was  found  in  Greece. 
Its  hinges  are  sufficiently  preserved  to  show  most 
distmctly  the  manner  in  wnich  the  shoulder-bands 
were  fastened  to  them  (see  woodcut). 


•*  Around  the  lower  edge  of  the  cuirass,^  ob- 
serves Brondsted,  **  were  attached  Btn4)a,  four  or 
five  inches  long,  of  leather,  or  perhaps  of  felt,  and 
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corered  with  imidl  platef  of  melaL  These  tiUup$ 
■erved  in  part  for  omment,  and  partly  abo  to  pro- 
tect the  lower  region  of  the  body  in  concert  with 
the  belt  ({^)  and  the  band  {jUrpm).  They  are 
well  shown  in  the  preceding  fignre  of  Caligula. 

Instead  of  the  straps  here  described,  which  the 
Greeks  called  wr^^ryet  (Xen.  ib  R*  BmaL  jdL 
4),  the  Chalybes,  who  wars  sncoontetad  by  Xeno- 
phon  on  his  retreat  {Auai.  ir.  7. 1 15X  had  in  the 
same  sitaataon  a  kind  of  cordage.  ApDcndages  of 
a  similar  kind  were  sometioMS  fiutened  by  hinges 
to  the  loricaat  the  right  shoulder,  far  the  pupose 
of  protecting  the  part  of  the  body  which  was  ex* 
poeed  by  liftii^  np  the  arm  in  throwing  the  spear 
or  nsing  the  sword.    (Xen.  ib /Zs  fiyiiMi.  zii  6.) 

Of  Giedan  ciuiassw  the  Attic  were  aceoonted 
the  best  and  most  beaatifuL  (Aelian«  K.  //.  iii. 
24).  The  coiiass  was  worn  vniirenaUy  by  the 
heary-«nned  infimtiy  and  by  the  hoTMmen,  ez- 
c«pt  that  Alexander  the  Great  gave  to  the  less 
bnre  of  his  soldiers  breast-dates  only,  in  order 
that  the  defenceless  state  of  their  backs 
decrease  their  propensity  to  flight, 
ir.  3.  13.)  These  wcte  called  half- 
rd«a).  The  thorax  was  sometimes  faond  to  be 
vrfy  oppfessrre  and  combenoma.     (Tac  ^aa.  i 

64.)  (J.  y.] 

LORI'CA,  LORICATIO,  la  afchitactare. 
[MuAira ;  Tbctoeivm  Opus.] 

LOUTRON  (Aerrp^X     [BalNBAB.] 

LUCAR.    [HnTEJo,p.61S»a.] 

LU'CERES.    [Patmcil] 

LUCfiRN A  {\h(9n\  an  ofl  lamp.  The.Greeks 
and  Romans  originally  used  candles  ;  but  in  Uler 
times  candles  wcrs  chiefly  confined  to  the  houses 
of  the  bwer  Hsmps.  [Canobla.]  A  great 
number  of  ancient  lamps  has  come  down  to  us ; 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  made  of  tern  cotta 
{•rp^jdiKKroi^  Aristoph.  EceL  \\  but  alio  a  con- 
siderable number  of  bronse.  Most  of  the  lamps 
are  of  an  oval  farm,  and  flat  upon  the  top,  on  which 
there  are  fiwquently  figures  in  relief,  (See  the 
woodcuts,  ppi  14S»  395u  464.)  In  the  lamps  there 
are  one  or  more  round  holes  according  to  the  num- 
ber  of  wicks  {tifyehma)  bunt  in  it ;  and  as  thess 
holes  were  called  from  an  obrious  analogy,  /tv- 
rriifcf  or  At4(s4,  literally  nostrils  or  nosxles,  the 
lamp  was  also  called  Mommpaot^  Dimp9o§^  7W- 
lajWM,  or  PolifmifKO*^  aooording  as  it  contained 
one,  two,  three,  or  a  greater  number  of  nossles  or 
holes  far  the  wicks.  The  following  example  of  a 
dimjfm$  Imeenta^  upon  which  there  is  a  winged  boy 
with  a  goose,  is  taken  from  the  Aim$to  Borbomie(ff 
ToL  It.  pL  14, 
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The  next  woodcut,  taken  from  the  some  work 
(▼oL  L  pL  10),  represenu  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
brome  bmps  which  has  yet  been  faund.  Upon  it 
is  the  figure  of  a  standing  Silenus. 


^^ 


The 
hung  in  chains  from 
ceiling  of  the  room  (Vifg. 
.<4m.l736;Petron.80>, 
but  fenerally  stood  upon  a 
stand.  [Canoslabbum.] 
SometinMS  a  figure  holds 
the  lamp,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut  (^asso 
Bortom,  YoL  Til.  pL  15), 
which  also  exhibiu  the 
needle  or  instrument  which 
serred  to  trim  the  wick, 
and  is  attached  to  the 
figure  by  means  of  a  chain. 
(Comp.  ViiK.  M<HntL  11. 
**  £t  producit  aca  stupas 
humore  carentes.**) 

We  read  of  AMeneos  en- 

miarm^9epmlenUeM^A,Ci  but 
'  ise  names  were  only 
given  to  the  lamps  on  ac- 
count of  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  applied, 
and  not  on  account  of  a  difference  in  shape.  The 
laetriMw  mbieidafm  were  burnt  in  bed-chambers 
all  night   (Mart  xir.  32^,  x.  38.) 

Perfumed  oil  was  sonietines  burnt  in  the  lamps. 
(Petron.  70;  Mart  x.  38.  9.) 

(Passeri,  LmcenkM /ielUet ;  Bdttiger  Dm  SiUmu^ 
tamptm^  Amalth.  roL  iii  p.  168,  die. ;  Becker, 
CSboriMM,  ToL  ii.  p.  213,  &e,  ChOU^  roL  ii  p. 
201,  &e.) 

LUCTA,  LUCTATIO  («Ui|,  'OXaurpm^ 
wmkauaiioaitni^  or  ffaraiAvrMr^),  wrmtling.  The 
word  vdXsv  is  sometunes  used  in  a  wider  sense, 
embracing  all  gymnastic  exercises  with  the  excep- 
tion of  dancing,  whence  the  schook  of  the  athletae 
were  called  |wfasifn»s,  that  is,  schools  in  which 
the  vdAii  in  iu  widest  sense  was  taught  (PbU.  <U 
Leg,  rii.  p.  795 ;  Herod,  ix.  33.)  [Palabstba.] 
There  are  also  many  passages  in  ancient  writen  in 
which  vdXi|  and  •nkaitof  are  used  to  designate 
any  partiruhg  species  of  athletic  games  baides 
wrestling,  era  combination  of  serenu  games.  (See 
Knuise,  p.  400.  note  2.) 

The  Greeks  ascribed  the  iuTention  of  wrestling 
to  mythical  perMnages,  such  as  PahMstra,  the 
daughter  of  Hermes  (ApoUod.  ii.  4.  §  9),  Antaeus 
and  Cercyon  (PUt  lU  Leg,  rii  p.  796),  Phorbas 
of  Athens,  or  Theseus.  (SchoL  ad  Pm<L  Nem.  t. 
49.)   Hermes,  the  god  of  all  gymnastic  exerdsesy 
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atfo  presided  over  the  mUi|.  Theeeus  if  aaid  by 
PftQianiaa  (I  39.  §  3)  to  have  been  the  first  who 
reduced  the  game  of  wrestling  to  certain  rules, 
and  to  have  thus  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  an  art ; 
whereas  before  his  time  it  was  a  rude  fight,  in 
which  bodily  size  and  strength  alone  decided  the 
▼ictocy.  The  most  celebrated  wrestler  in  the 
heroic  age  was  Heracles.  In  the  Homeric  age 
wrestling  was  much  practised,  and  a  beautiful  de- 
scription of  a  wrestling  match  is  given  in  the  Iliad 
(xziiL  710,  &c ;  compare  Od,  riil  103,  126, 246  ; 
Hesiod,  Scui.  Here  302,  where  ft^X**^  ikierfibif 
signifies  the  ir«Uif).  During  this  period  wrestlers 
contended  naked,  with  the  exception  of  the  loins, 
which  were  covered  with  the  ir^piCttfAa  {IL  xziii. 
700),  and  this  custom  remained  throughout  Greece 
until  OL  15,  from  which  time  the  perizoma  was  no 
longer  used,  and  wrestlers  fought  entirely  naked. 
(Thucyd.  i.  6,  with  the  Schol. ;  Pans.  i.  44.  §  1 ; 
Dionys.  vii.  72.)  In  the  Homeric  age  the  custom  of 
anointing  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  wrestling  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  known,  but  in  the  time  of 
Solon  tt  was  quite  general,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Cretans  and  Lacedaemonians 
at  a  very  early  period.  (Thucyd.  L  t, ;  Plat  de  Re 
PtAL  T.  p.  452.)  After  the  body  was  anointed,  it 
was  strewed  over  with  sand  or  dust,  in  order  to 
enable  the  wrestlers  to  take  a  firm  hold  of  each 
other.  At  the  festival  of  the  Sthenia  in  Argos  the 
1^i^1|  was  accompanied  by  flttte>music.  [Strinia.] 
When  two  athletae  began  their  contest,  each 
might  use  a  variety  of  means  to  seise  his  antagonist 
in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  and  to  throw 
him  down  without  exposing  himself  (Ovid.  3M. 
.  ix.  33,  &C. ;  Stat  7%efr.  vl  831,  &c  ;  Heliodor. 
Aethiop,  X.  p.  235)  ;  but  one  of  the  great  objects 
was  to  make  every  attack  with  elegance  and 
beauty,  and  the  fight  was  for  this  as  well  as  for 
other  purposes  regulated  by  certain  laws.  (Plat  <f« 
Leg.  viiL  p.  834  ;  Cic.  Orait.  68  ;  Lucian,  Anaek, 
24  ;  Aelian.  F.  ff.  xL  1.)  Striking,  for  instance, 
was  not  allowed,  but  pushing  an  antagonist  back- 
ward  {ifOtfffUs)  was  frequently  resorted  to.  (Pint 
Symp.  ii  5 ;  Lucian,  Anaek,  1.  24.)  It  is  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  laws  by  which  this  game 
was  regulated,  and  the  great  art  which  it  re- 
quired in  consequence,  that  Plutarch  (Symp,  ii.  4) 
caUs  ii  the  rexriin^arev  koI  irtawfpy&rwrov  r&i^ 
iBXi^fidrmif,  But  notwithstanding  these  laws, 
wrestling  admitted  of  greater  cunning  and  more 
tricks  and  stiatagems  than  any  other  game,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pancratium  (Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  6. 
§  32) ;  and  the  Greeks  had  a  great  many  technical 
terms  to  express  the  various  stratagems,  positions, 
and  attitudes  in  which  wrestlers  might  be  placed. 
Numerous  scenes  of  wrestlers  are  represented  on 
ancient  works  of  art  (Krause,  p.  412,  &c  ;  see 
woodcut  in  Vavckatwu,) 

The  contest  in  wrestling  was  divided  by  the  an- 
cients into  two  parts,  via.  the  ir^i|  ipeii  or  6p9ia 
{6p9o(rriZrtP  nXcucii'),  that  is,  the  fight  of  the 
athletae  as  long  as  they  stood  upright,  and  the 
ii^phf^a  or  nvKwis  {Imeta  voluktUyria\  in  which 
the  athletae  struggled  with  each  other  while  lying 
on  the  ground.  Unless  they  contrived  to  rise  again, 
the  iodi^hivit  was  the  last  stage  of  the  contest, 
which  continued  until  one  of  them  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  conquered.  The  ir«Ui|  hpH  appears 
to  have  been  the  only  one  which  was  fought  in  the 
times  of  Homer,  as  well  as  afterwards  in  the  great 
national  ganes  of  the  (heeks;  and  as  soon  as  one 
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athlete  foil,  the  other  allowed  him  to  rise  and  eon- 
tinue  the  contest  if  he  still  felt  inclined.  (Plat  ds 
Legg.  tIL  p.  796  ;  Com.  Nep;  Epam,  2 ;  Lucian, 
Lecripk.  5.)  But  if  the  same  athlete  fell  thrice,  the 
victory  was  decided,  and  he  vras  not  allowed  to  go 
on.  (Senec  de  Benef.  v.  3  ;  AeschyL  Agaau  171  ; 
AmtkoL  Gr.  vol  il  p.  406,  ed.  Jacobs.)  The 
aXMtiiris  was  only  fought  in  later  times,  at  the 
smaller  games,  and  esporially  in  the  pancimtiiim. 
The  place,  where  the  wrestlers  contended,  waa  ge- 
nerally soft  ground,  and  ooTered  with  sand.  (Xen. 
Anab.  iv.  8.  §  26 ;  Lucian,  Amuk  2.)  Efiemijiate 
persons  sometimes  spread  laige  and  magnifieent 
carpets  on  the  place  where  they  wrestled.  (Athen. 
xiL  p.  539.)  Each  of  the  various  tribes  of  the 
Gredcs  seem  to  have  shown  iu  peculiar  and  na- 
tional character  in  the  game  of  wrestling  in  some 
particular  trick  or  stratagem,  by  which  it  excelled 
the  others. 

In  a  diaetetic  point  of  view  the  aA£f>8i|«'u  was 
considered  beneficial  to  the  interior  parta  of  the 
body,  the  loins,  and  the  lower  parts  in  geaeial, 
but  injurious  to  the  head  ;  whereas  the  wdXiy  6p^ 
was  believed  to  act  beneficially  upon  tho  upper 
parts  of  the  body.  It  was  owing  to  these  sahttaiy 
effects  that  wrestling  was  practised  in  all  the  gym- 
nasia as  well  as  in  the  palaestrae,  and  that  in  OL 
37  wrestling  for  boys  was  introduced  at  the 
Olympic  games,  and  soon  after  in  the  odier 
great  games,  and  at  Athens  in  the  Eleusinia,  and 
Thesea  also.  (Paus.  r.  8.  §  3,  iii.  11.  §  6  ;  Pind. 
0/:  viii.  68  ;  GelL  xr.  20 ;  Plut  .S^mp.  ii  5.)  The 
most  renowned  of  all  the  Gre^  wrestlers  in  the 
historical  age  was  Milon  of  Ooton,  whose  name 
was  known  throughout  the  andent  wocld.  (Heiod. 
ill  137  ;  Stnb.  vi.  p.  262,  &c  ;  Diodor.  zii.  9.) 
Other  distinguished  wrestlers  are  enumerated  by 
Krause  (p.  135,  &.c\  who  has  also  given  a  rerj 
minute  account  of  the  game  of  wrestling  and  every 
thing  connected  with  it,  in  his  OytuKutikmnd  Agon, 
d,  Hell.  pp.  400—439.  [L.  &} 

LUDI  is  the  common  name  for  the  whole  variety 
of  theatrical  exhibitions,  games  and  contests,  which 
were  held  at  Rome  on  various  occasions,  but  chiefly 
at  the  festival  of  the  gods  ;  and  as  the  ludi  at  cer- 
tain festivals  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  so- 
lemnities, these  festivals  themselves  are  called  ludL 
Sometimes,  however,  ludi  were  also  held  in  honour 
of  a  magistrate  or  of  a  deceased  petaon,and  in  this 
case  the  games  may  be  considered  as  ludi  privati, 
though  all  the  people  might  take  part  in  them. 

AU  ludi  were  divided  by  the  Romans  into  two 
classes,  vis.  ImU  eireeiuei  and  bidi  eeenki  (Cic:  de 
Leg.  iL  15),  accordingly  as  they  were  held  in  the 
circus  or  in  the  theatre  ;  in  the  latter  case  they 
were  mostly  theatrical  representations  with  their 
various  modifications  ;  in  the  former  they  consbted 
of  all  or  of  a  part  of  the  games  enumerated  in  the 
articles  Ciacus  and  Gladiatorbs.  Another  di- 
vision of  the  ludi  into  sfo/i,  imperativi,  and  votiffi, 
was  made  only  vrith  regard  to  religious  festivals, 
and  is  analogous  to  the  division  of  the  ferine. 

[FXRIAS.] 

The  superintendence  of  the  games  and  the  so- 
lemnities connected  with  them  was  in  most  cases 
intrusted  to  the  aediles.  [Aediles.]  If  the  law- 
ful rites  were  not  observed  in  the  celebration  of  the 
ludi,  it  depended  upon  the  decision  of  the  ponti& 
whether  they  were  to  be  held  again  (jautamrari)  or 
not  An  alphabetical  list  of  the  principal  ludi  is 
subjoined.  [I^S.} 


LUDI  CAP1T0L1NI. 

LUDI  APOLLINAHES  wen  UMtitaCed  at 
Rome  dorinff  the  aeoond  Ponic  war,  four  yewt  after 
the  battle  of  Caanae  (B.C.  212),  at  the  commaiiH  of 
an  onde  eoDtained  in  the  hooka  of  the  ancient 
•eer  Mardns  {eanmima  Mwrdama^  Liv.  zzt.  12  ; 
Maoohi&iti  17).  It  wai  stated  by  aome  of  the 
ancient  annalkU  diat  theie  Indi  were  institated  for 
the  purpoee  of  obtaining  firom  ApoUo  the  pfotectkn 
of  human  life  doring  the  hottest  leaeon  of  laBUBcr  ; 
but  Livy  and  Macrobina  adopt  the  aoaount  founded 
upon  the  moet  anthentio  document,  the  carmina 
Maiciana  themaelTea,  that  the  AooUinarian  gamee 
were  inatituted  partly  to  obtam  the  aid  of  ApoUo 
in  expelling  the  Carthagmiana  from  luly,  and 
partly  to  preBerre,  through  the  forour  of  the  god, 
the  republic  from  all  dangem  The  oracle  euggested 
that  the  games  should  be  held  erery  year  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  praetor  urbanus,  and 
that  ten  men  should  perfonn  the  sacrifices  accord- 
ing to  Greek  rites.  The  senate  complying  with 
the  adrice  of  the  orade  made  two  senatuscon- 
sulta ;  one  that,  at  the  end  of  the  games,  the 
praetor  should  receire  12,000  assea  to  be  expended 
on  the  solemnities  and  sacrifices,  and  another  that 
the  ten  men  should  sacrifice  to  ApoUo,  according  to 
Greek  rites,  a  bull  with  gilt  hoitts  and  two  white 
goitts  also  with  gilt  horns,  and  to  Latona  a  heifer 
with  gilt  honUk  The  games  themseWes  were  held 
in  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  spectators  were  adorned 
with  chaplets,  and  each  citiien  gave  a  ceotribution 
towards  defraying  the  expenses.  (Festos,  «.  v. 
jipoliinartB,)  The  Roman  matrons  performed  sup- 
plications, the  people  took  their  meals  in  the  pro- 
patulum  with  open  doors,  and  the  whole  day — 
for  the  festiTal  lasted  onlr  one  day — was  filled  up 
with  ceremonies  and  vanous  other  rites.  At  this 
first  celebration  of  the  ludi  Apollinares  no  decree 
was  made  respecting  the  annual  repetition  sug. 
gested  by  the  oracle,  so  that  in  the  first  year  they 
were  simply  ludi  Totiri  or  indictivi  The  year 
after  (B.a  21 1)  the  senate,  on  the  proposal  of  the 
praetor  Calpumius,  decreed  that  they  should  be  re* 
peated,  and  that  in  future  they  should  be  rowed 
afresh  eycry  year.  (Liy.  xxri.  23.)  The  day  on 
which  they  were  held  Taried  every  year  acooidbg 
to  circumstances.  A  few  years  after,  howerer  ( n.  c 
208),  when  Rome  and  its  ricinity  were  risited  by 
a  plague,  the  praetor  nrhanus,  P.  Lidains  Varus, 
brouffht  a  bill  before  the  people  to  ordain  that  the 
Apollinarian  games  should  in  future  always  be 
Towed  and  held  on  a  certain  day  (dieg  itotes),  Tia. 
on  the  6th  of  July,  which  day  henceforward  re- 
mained a  dies  solennis.  (Lit.  xxvii.  23.)  The 
games  thus  became  rotivi  et  stativi,  and  continued 
to  be  conducted  by  the  praetor  urbanus.  (Gic 
PUL  iL  13.)  Bat  daring  the  empire  the  day  of  these 
solemnities  appears  again  to  bsTe  been  changed, 
for  Julius  C^itolinus  {Maxim,  ti  BailnM,  c;  1)  as- 
signs them  to  the  26th  of  May.  [L.  S.] 
LUDI  AUOUSTA'LES.  [AuouaTAtEU.] 
LUDI  CAPITOLI'NI  were  said  to  have  been 
instituted  by  the  senate,  on  the  proposal  of  the 
dictator  M.  Furius  Camillus,  in  the  year  B.&  887, 
after  the  deportore  of  the  Gauls  firom  Rome,  as  a 
token  of  gratitude  towards  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
who  had  sared  the  Capitol  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
The  decree  of  the  senate  at  the  same  time  intrusted 
the  superintendence  and  management  of  the  Capi- 
tol ine  games  to  a  college  of  priests  to  be  chosen  by 
the  dictator  frvm  among  those  who  resided  on  the 
Capitol  and  in  the  citadel  (m  «ro«),  which  can  only 
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mean  that  they  were  to  be  patricians.  (Lir.T.'SO, 
52.)  These  priesU  were  called  Capitolinl  (Cic. 
md  QmmL  FinaL  iL  5.)  One  of  the  amusements  at 
the  Capitoline  games,  a  solemnity  which  was  ob- 
served as  late  as  the  tone  of  Plutareh,  was  that  a 
herald  oifered  the  Sardiani  for  public  sale,  and 
that  some  old  man  was  led  about,  who,  in  order  to 
produce  laughter,  were  a  toga  praetexta,  and  a 
bulla  pueiilis  which  hung  down  from  his  neck. 
(Plat  QmataL  Ham.  p.  277  ;  Feat.  a.  v.  Surdi 
vmatm^  &c.)  According  to  some  of  tho  ancients 
this  ceremony  was  intended  to  ridicule  the  Veien- 
tinea,  who  were  aubdued,  after  long  waia  with 
Rome,  and  numbera  of  whom  were  sold  as  slaves, 
while  their  king,  represented  by  the  old  man  with 
the  balU  (such  was  said  to  bare  been  the  costume 
of  the  Etruscan  kings),  was  led  through  the  city 
as  an  objeet  of  ridicule. 

The  Veientines,  it  is  further  said,  were  desig- 
nated  by  the  name  Sardiani  or  Sardi,  because  they 
were  believed  to  have  come  firom  Lydia,  the  capital 
of  which  was  Sardes.  This  specimen  of  andent  ety- 
mdogy,  however,  is  opposed  by  another  interpretation 
of  the  origin  of  the  oeremoay  given  by  SraniusCapito. 
According  to  this  author,  the  name  Sardiani  or 
Sardi  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Veientines,  but 
referred  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sardinia.  When 
their  island  was  subdued  by  the  Romana  in  &  c. 
238,  no  spoils  were  found,  but  a  great  number  of 
Sardinians  were  brought  to  Rome  and  add  as 
skvcs,  and  these  proved  to  be  slaves  of  the  worst 
kind.  (FesL  Le.;  AureL  Vict  ifo  Vir.  lUustr, 
c  57.)  Hence  arose  the  proverb,  Smrdi  omo/m  ; 
aUmt  W«6  aa^iitor  (Cic.  ad  Fam^  vii.  24),  and  hence 
also  the  ceremony  at  the  Capitdine  games.  At 
what  time  or  at  what  intervals  these  ludi  were 
cdebiated  is  not  mentioned.  During  the  time  of 
the  empin  they  seem  to  have  fidlen  into  oblivion, 
bat  they  were  restored  by  Domitian,  and  were 
henceforth  cdebrated  every  fifth  year  under  tho 
name  of  agones  Capitolini  (See  Jos.  Scaliger, 
Am»om.Uci.\.\iS,)  [L.  &] 

LUDI  CIRCENSES  ROMA'NI  or  MAGNI, 
WM«  cdefanted  every  year  during  severd  days, 
from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  of  September,  'in 
honour  of  the  three  great  divinities,  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  Minen'ft  (Cic.  c  Verr,  v.  14),  or  according  to 
others,  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  Census,  and  Neptnnus 
E<iaestri0.  They  were  superintended  by  the  eurule 
aedilea.  For  further  particnlan  see  Circus,  p. 
286,  &C.  [L.S.] 

LUDI  COMPITALl'CII.  [Compitalijl] 
LUDI  FLORA'LES.  [FLORALiiL] 
LUDI  FUNEBRES  were  games  celebrated  at 
the  frmerd  pyre  of  iUustiious  perrons.  Such  games 
are  mentioned  in  the  very  early  legends  of  the 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  they  continued 
with  various  modifications  until  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  It  was  at  such  a  Indus  fonebris  that 
m  the  year  b.  a  264  gUdiatorial  fighu  were  ex- 
hibited at  Rome  for  the  first  time,  which  hence> 
fiirward  remained  the  most  essentid  part  in  dl 
ludi  funebres.  [GLADiAToaaa,  p.  574,  a.]  The 
duration  of  these  games  vyied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. They  lasted  sometimes  for  three  and 
sometimes  for  four  days,  though  it  may  be  supposed 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  did  not  last  mora 
than  one  day.  On  one  occasion  120  gladiators 
fought  in  the  coarse  of  three  days,  and  the  whole 
forum  was  covered  with  triclinia  and  tents,  ir 
which  the  people  feasted.    (Liv.  zxii  30,  xxzi 
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50,  zzzix.  46  ;  Plin.  H.  AT.  zzzr.  7.)  It  wai 
thought  diagncefbl  for  women  to  be  pretent  at 
these  games,  and  Publios  Sempronins  separated 
himself  from  his  wife  because  she  had  been  present 
witliout  his  knowledge  at  Indi  funebres.  (Plat. 
QaoesC.  Rom.  p.  267,  B ;  Val  Max.  vi.  8.  §  12  ; 
compare  Suet  Amg.  44.)  These  ludi,  thoogh  on 
some  oocanons  the  whole  people  took  psrt  in  them, 
were  not  indi  pnblici,  properly  speaking,  as  they 
were  giTen  bj  priTate  individnals  in  hononr  of 
their  relations  or  friends.  Compare  Funus,  p. 
562.  [L.S.] 

LUDI  HONORA'RII  are  express!  j  mentioned 
only  by  Suetonins  {Amg.  32),  who  states  that 
Angostos  devoted  thirty  days,  which  had  been 
oocopied  till  that  time  by  ludi  honorarii,  to  the 
transaction  of  legal  bosiness.  What  is  meant  by 
ladi  honoiarii,  is  not  qnite  certain.  Aeeording  to 
Festus  (t.  a  ffomorarioB  Udc$)  they  were  the  same 
as  the  Liberalia.  Scaligc^,  howerer,  in  his  note 
on  Suetonins,  has  made  it  appear  rery  probable 
that  they  were  the  same  as  those  which  TertuUian 
{De  Sped.  c.  21)  says  were  giren  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  honoun  and  popularity,  in  oontnidis- 
Unction  to  other  ludi  which  were  intended  either 
as  an  honour  to  the  gods,  or  as  Ao-Ui  for  the  dead. 
At  the  time  of  Augustus  this  kind  of  ludi  which 
Tacitus  (Aprie,  6)  seems  to  designate  by  the  name 
MoiiM  AoMorit,  wen  so  common  that  no  one  ob- 
tained  any  public  office  without  htTishing  a  oon^ 
sideiable  portion  of  his  property  on  the  exhibition 
of  games.  Augustus  therefore  wisely  assigned 
thirty  of  the  days  of  the  year,  on  which  such 
spectacles  had  been  exhibited  preTiously,  to  the 
transaction  of  business,  i.  s.  he  made  these  30  days 
festl  (Compare  Emesti  and  F.  A.  Wolf,  ad 
SMettm.Le,)  [L.  S.] 

LUDI  JUVENA'LES.  [Juvbnalbs.] 
LUDI  LIBERATES.  [Dionysia,  p.  414.] 
LUDI  MARTIA'LES  were  celebrated  every 
Year  on  the  first  of  August,  in  the  Circus,  and  in 
honour  of  Mars,  because  the  tem^e  of  Mars  had 
been  dedlcatsd  on  this  day.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  5  ; 
Sueton.  Ctamd,  4.)  The  ancient  calcndaria  men- 
tion also  other  ludi  martiales  which  were  held  in 
the  Circus  on  the  12th  of  May.  [I^  &] 

LUDI  MEOALENSE&  [Mmalssia.] 
LUDI  N  ATALITII  are  the  games  with  which 
the  birth-day  of  an  emperor  was  generally  cele- 
brated. They  were  held  in  the  Circus,  whence 
they  are  sometimes  called  ciroenses.  (CapitoL  An- 
tomm,  Pmt^  5 ;  Spartian.  Hairkm^  7.)  They  con- 
sisted generally  of  fighu  of  gladiators  and  wild 
beasts.  On  one  occasion  of  this  kind  Hadrian 
exhibited  gladiatorial  combats  for  six  da3rs,  and  one 
thousand  wild  beasts.  [L.  S.] 

LUDI  PALATI'NI  were  mstituted  by  Livia 
in  honour  of  Augustus,  and  were  held  on  the  Pala- 
tine. (Dion  Cass.  WL  tub  fin,)  According  to  Dion 
Cnssins  they  were  celebrated  during  three  days, 
but  according  to  Josephus  {AnHq.  Jud.  xix.  1 )  they 
lasted  e%ht  days,  and  commenced  on  the  27th  if 
December.  (See  Snet  0%.  56,  with  Scaliger'to 
note.)  •  [U  S.] 

LUDI  PISCATOmi  were  hdd  ereiy  year  on 
the  sixth  of  June,  in  the  plain  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  and  were  conducted  by  the  praetor 
nrbanus  on  behalf  of  the  fishennen  of  the  Tiber, 
who  made  the  day  a  holiday.  (Ovid.  Fast,  tl  235, 
Slc  i  Fest  «.  r.  PimxiL  ImdL)  [L.  S.] 

LUDI    PLEDE'II    were,   accoidmg   to   the 
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Pseodo-Asconius  (ad  Verr.  i  p.  143,  Orelli),  the 
games  which  had  been  instituted  in  commemoration 
of  the  freedom  of  the  plebeians  aiier  the  banish- 
ment of  the  kings,  or  after  the  secession  of  the 
plebes  to  the  Aventine.  The  iint  of  these  ac- 
ooonts  is  not  borne  out  by  the  history  of  the  ple- 
beian order,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  these 
games  were  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the 
reconciliation  between  the  patricians  and  plebeiana 
after  the  first  secession  to  the  mons  sneer,  or,  ae- 
eording to  others,  to  the  Aventine.  They  were 
held  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  November, 
and  were  conducted  by  the  plebeian  aediles.  (Liv. 
xxviiL  10,  xxxix.  7.)  It  is  sufficiently  clear  frmn 
the  ancient  calendaria  that  the  ludi  plebeii  were 
not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  same  as,  or  a  part 
of;  the  ludi  Romanl  [L.  S.] 

LUDI  PONTIFICA'LES  were  probably  no- 
thing but  a  particular  kind  of  the  ludi  honorarii 
mentioned  abov&  They  were  for  the  first  time 
given  by  Augustus,  when,  after  the  death  of  Lepi- 
dus,  he  obtained  the  office  of  pontifex  maximua. 
(Sueton.  Amp.  44.)  [L.  &] 

LUDI  QUAESTO'RII  were  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  the  preceding  games.  They  were  insti- 
tuted by  the  emperor  CUuidius  (Suet  Clamd.  24  ; 
Tacit  i4iM.iL  22),  who  decreed  that  all  who  ob- 
tained the  office  of  quaestor  should,  at  their  own 
expeaae^  give  ^adiatorial  exhibitions.  Nero  did 
away  with  this  obligation  for  newly  appointed 
quaestors  (Tacit  Amm.  xiii.  5),  but  it  was  revived 
by  Domitian.     (Sueton.  DonUt.  c  4.)        [L.  S.] 

LUDI  ROMANI  or  MAONL  [Mxoalbsia.] 

LUDI  SAECULAHES.  If  we  were  to  judge 
from  their  name,  these  games  would  have  been 
celebrated  once  in  every  century  or  saeculum  ;  but 
we  do  not  find  that  they  were  celebrated  with  this 
regttkrity  at  any  period  of  Roman  history,  and  the 
name  ludi  saeculares  itself  was  never  used  during 
the  time  of  the  republic  In  order  to  understand 
their  real  character  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
time  of  the  republic  and  of  the  empire,  since  at 
these  two  periods  these  ludi  were  of  an  entirely 
different  character. 

During  the  time  of  the  republic  they  were  called 
Imdi  Tarmtmi^  Tereiiimi^  or  Tamrii^  while  during 
the  empire  they  bore  the  name  of  ludi  taeemlarea, 
(Fest  s.  V.  SaeemL  UuU  and  Tamrii  hdi;  VaL  Max. 
il  4.  §  5.)  Their  origm  is  described  by  Valerius 
Maximus,  who  attributes  their  institution  to  the 
miraculous  recovery  of  three  children  of  one  Vale- 
rius, who  had  been  attacked  by  a  plague  raging  at  the 
time  in  Rome,  and  were  restored  to  health  by  drink- 
ing some  water  warmed  at  a  place  in  the  Campos 
Martins,  called  Tarentnm.  Valerius  afterwards 
offered  sacrifices  in  the  Tarentnm  to  Dis  and  Pro- 
serpina, to  whom  the  recovery  of  his  children  was 
supposed  to  be  owing,  spread  lectisternia  for  the 
gods,  and  held  festive  games  for  three  successive 
nights,  because  his  three  children  had  been  saved. 
The  account  of  Valerius  Maximus  agrees  in  the 
main  with  those  of  Censorinus  {De  Die  Nat  c.  17) 
and  of  Zosimns  (ii  3),  and  all  appear  to  have  derived 
their  information  from  the  ancient  annalist,  Vale- 
rius Antias.  While  according  to  this  account  the 
Ttoentine  games  were  fint  celebrated  by  Valerius, 
another  legend  seems  to  consider  the  fight  of  the 
Horatians  and  Curiatians  as  connected  with  their 
first  celebration.  A  third  account  (Festus,  t.  v. 
Tautrii  ImdU;  Senr.  ad  Am,  ii.  140)  ascribes  their 
first  institution  to  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus. 
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A  ImHqI  plague  Imke  oot,  hj  which  all  pregnaat 
women  were  affected  in  aoch  a  manner  that  th« 
children  died  in  the  womh.  Games  were  then  in- 
stituted to  propitiate  the  infernal  divinitica,  and 
sacrifices  of  sterile  cows  (loaiww)  wen  oiFered  ap 
to  them,  whence  the  (punes  were  called  hidi  Tanrii. 
These  games  and  ncriSoes  took  plaee  in  the  Circus 
Fbuninius»  that  the  infernal  divinities  might  not 
enter  the  dty.  Festus  (s.  v.  ^aso.  Iw/i)  and  On- 
aorinus  ascriha  the  first  eelebimtion  to  the  oensul 
Valerius  Poplicola.  This  account  admiu  that  the 
worship  of  Dis  and  Proserpnia  had  existed  long 
before,  but  states  that  the  games  and  sacrifices 
were  now  performed  fiir  the  first  time  to  avert  a 
phigne,  and  in  that  part  of  the  Campus  Martios 
which  had  belonged  to  the  last  king  Tarquinhis, 
from  whom  the  fSsee  derifed  its  name  Taientam. 
Valerius  Mazimns  and  Zosimns,  who  knew  of  the 
celebration  of  these  games  by  Valerius  Poplieola, 
cndeavoar  to  reconctle  their  two  aecounts  by  repre- 
senting the  eJebration  of  Poplicola  as  the  second 
in  chronological  order.  Other  less  important  tradi- 
tions are  mentioned  by  Serrius  (ad  Amu  vu  140) 
and  by  Varro  (op  CuiwriiL), 

Am  regards  the  names  Tarentl  or  Taurii,they  an 
perhaps  nothing  but  differeot  forms  of  the  some 
word,  and  of  the  same  root  as  Tarquinins.  All  the 
accounts  mentioned  above,  though  diflering  as  to 
the  time  at  which  and  the  persons  by  whom  the 
Tarentine  games  were  first  celebrated,  yet  agree  m 
stating  that  they  wcve  cdebnted  for  the  purpose 
of  averting  from  the  state  some  great  calamity  by 
which  it  had  been  afflicted,  and  that  they  were 
held  in  honour  of  Dis  and  Proserpina.  From 
the  time  of  the  consul  Valerius  PoplieoU  down  to 
that  of  Augustus,  the  Tarentine  games  were  only 
held  three  times,  and  again  only  on  certain  emer- 
gencies, and  not  at  any  fixed  time,  so  that  we 
must  conclude  that  their  celebration  was  in  no  way 
connected  with  certain  cycles  of  time  (saem/a). 
The  deities  in  whose  honour  they  were  held  during 
the  republic,  omtinucd,  as  at  first,  to  be  Dis  and 
Proserpina.  Ae  to  the  times  at  which  these  three 
celebmtions  took  place,  the  commentarii  of  the 
quindecimviri  and  the  accounts  of  the  annalists  did 
not  agree  (Censorin.  /.  &),  and  the  diicrepaney  of 
the  statements  still  extant  shows  the  rain  attempts 
which  were  made  in  later  times  to  prore  that 
during  the  republic  the  games  had  been  celebrated 
once  in  every  neeulum.  AU  these  misrepresenta- 
tions and  distortions  arose  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Not  long  after  he  had  aisumed  the  supreme  power 
in  the  republic,  the  qtfindecimviri  announced  that 
according  to  their  books  ludi  saeculares  ought  to 
be  held,  and  at  the  nme  time  tried  to  prove  from 
history  that  in  former  times  they  had  not  only 
been  celebrated  repeatedly,  but  almost  regulariy 
once  in  every  century.  The  games  of  which  the 
quindecimviri  made  this  assertion,  were  the  ludi 
TarentinL 

The  celebrated  jurist  and  antiquary  Ateins  Capito 
received  from  the  emperor  the  command  to  deter- 
mine the  ceremonies,  and  Horace  was  requested  to 
compose  the  festive  hymn  for  the  occasion  (eamiea 
muealar^)y  which  is  still  extant  (Zosim.  ii.  4.). 
But  the  festival  which  was  now  held,  was  in 
n^ality  Tery  different  from  the  ancient  Tarentine 
games  ;  for  Dis  and  Proserpina,  to  whom  formerly 
the  festival  belonged  exclusively,  were  now  the  last 
in  the  list  of  the  divinities  in  honour  of  whom  the 
Jvdi  saectthms  were  celebrated.    A  description  of 
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the  variout  selemnitiea  ii  given  by  Zosimus.  Some 
days  before  they  commenced,  heralds  were  sent 
about  to  invito  the  people  to  a  spectacle  which  no 
one  had  ever  beheld,  and  which  no  one  would  ever 
behold  again.  Hereupon  the  quindecimviri  dis- 
tributed, upon  the  Capitol  and  the  Pabtine,  among 
the  RoBian  dtisens,  torchca,  sulphur,  and  bitumen, 
by  which  they  were  to  purtfy  themselves.  In  the 
same  places,  and  on  the  Aventine  in  the  temple 
of  Diana,  the  people  received  wheat,  bariey,  and 
beans,  which  were  to  be  offered  at  night-time  to 
the  Pareae,  or,  according  to  others  were  given  as 
pay  to  the  actors  in  the  dramatic  repreientations 
which  were  performed  during  the  festive  dayiL 
The  festival  took  place  in  summer,  and  lasted  for 
three  days  and  three  nights.  On  the  first  day  the 
games  commenced  in  the  Tarentam,  and  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  Neptune,  Minerva, 
Venus,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Ceres,  Vulcan,  Mam, 
Diana,  Vesta,  Hercules,  Lat«ma,  the  ParoM,  and 
to  Dis  and  Proserpina.  The  solemnities  began  al 
the  second  hour  of  the  night,  and  the  emperor 
opened  them  by  the  river  side  with  the  sacrifice  of 
three  lambs  to  the  Pareae  upon  three  altan  erected 
for  the  purpose,  and  which  were  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  victims.  The  bmibs  themselves 
wer^  burnt  A  tempoiwy  scene  like  that  of  a 
theatre  was  erected  ni  the  Tarentam,  and  illumi- 
nated with  lights  and  fires. 

In  this  scene  festive  hymns  were  song  by  a 
chorus,  and  various  other  ceremonies,  together 
with  theatrical  performances,  took  phice.  During 
the  rooming  of  the  fint  day  the  peo|de  went  to 
the  Capitol  to  offer  lolemn  ncrifices  to  Jupiter ; 
thence  they  returned  to  the  Tarentum  to  eing 
choruses  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  On  the 
leeond  day  tho  noblest  matrons,  at  an  hour  fixed 
by  an  oracle,  assembled  on  the  Capitol,  performed 
supplications,  sang  hymns  to  the  gods,  and  alto 
visited  the  altar  of  Juno.  The  emperor  and  the 
quindeeimriri  offered  lacrifices  which  had  been 
voH-ed  before,  to  all  the  great  divinities.  On  the 
third  day  Greek  and  Latin  choruses  were  sung  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  by  three  times  nme  boys 
and  maidens  of  great  beauty  whose  parents  were 
•till  aliv&  The  object  of  these  hymne  was  to 
implore  the  protection  of  the  gods  for  all  cities, 
towns,  and  officers  of  the  empire.  One  of  thesu 
hymns  was  the  carmen  saeculare  by  Horace,  which 
vras  especially  composed  for  the  occasion,  and 
adapted  to  the  cirumstances  of  the  time.  During 
the  whole  of  the  three  days  and  nights,  games  of 
every  description  were  carried  on  in  all  the  cir- 
cuses and  theatres^  and  sacrifices  were  offered  in 
all  the  temples. 

The  first  celebration  of  the  ludi  saeculares  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  took  place  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  &&  17  (Tacit  Ann,  xi.  11.)  ;  the  second 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Claudhis,  a.  d.  47  (Suet 
Oawi,  21)  ;  the  third  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
A.D.  88  (Suet  Domii,  4,  with  Ernesti*!  note) ;  and 
the  hat  in  the  reign  of  Philippus  a.d.  248,  and, 
as  was  generally  believed,  just  1000  years  after 
the  building  of  the  city.  (Jul.  Capitol.  Gord.  Tert. 
c.  S3 ;  compare  Scaliger,  De  Emend.  Tempor,  pw 
486  ;  Hartung,  Die  ReligUm  der  Homer,  vol.  ii. 
p.  92,  ftc^  and  the  commentaton  ad  Iforat, 
Carm,  Saee,)  [L.  S.] 

LUDUS.    [Gladiatoru,  p.  574,  b.] 

LUDUS  DUOa)BCIM  SCRIPTOTIUM. 
[Latkuncullj 
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LUDUS  LATRUNCULOHUM.  [Lat&on. 
cull] 

LUDUS  TROJAE.    [Circus,  p.  288, «.] 

LU'MINA.    [S1RVITUTE&] 

LUPA'NAR.    [CAuroNjm».2Sa,b.] 

LUPATUWL    (Fmnom.] 

LUPERCA'LIA,  one  of  the  mort  ancient  Ro- 
mmi  finti¥»la,  which  was  celebiated  ererj  jear  in 
honour  of  Lupercna,  the  god  of  fertility.  All  the 
eeremoniet  with  which  it  was  held,  and  all  we 
know  of  its  history,  shows  that  it  was  originally  a 
shepherd-festival  (Plat  Cae$,  61.)  Hence  iU  in- 
troduction at  Rome  was  connected  with  the  names 
of  Romulna  and  Remni,  the  kings  of  shepherds. 
Oreek  writers  and  their  followers  among  the  Ro- 
mans represent  it  aa  a  festiTal  of  Pan,  and  ascribe 
its  introduction  to  the  Arcadian  Evander.  This 
misrepresentation  arose  partly  from  the  desire  of 
these  writers  to  identify  the  Roman  dirinities  with 
those  of  Greece,  and  partly  from  its  rude  and 
almost  saTage  ceremonies,  which  certainly  are  a 
proof  that  the  festival  most  have  originated  in  the 
remotest  antiquity.  The  festival  was  held  evecr 
year,  on  the  15th  of  Febmaiy,  in  the  Luperau, 
where  Romulus  and  Remns  were  said  to  have  been 
nurtured  by  the  she>wolf ;  the  niaca  contained  an 
altar  and  a  grove  sacred  to  the  god  Lupercus. 
(Aurel  Vict  de  Orig.  Gent.  Rom,  22 ;  Ovid.  F^uL 
ii.  267.)  Here  the  Lnperd  assembled  on  the  day 
of  the  Lnpercalia,  and  sacrificed  to  the  god  goats 
and  young  dogs,  which  animals  are  remarkable  for 
their  strong  sexual  instinct,  and  thos  were  appro- 
priate sacrifices  to  the  god  of  fertility.  (Plut  Rom. 
21  ;  Servius  ad  Am,  viil  343.)  Two  youths  of 
noble  birth  were  then  led  to  the  Luperei,  and  one 
of  the  latter  touched  their  foreheads  with  a  sword 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  rictims  ;  other  Luperei 
immediately  after  wiped  off  the  bloody  spots 
with  wool  dipped  in  milk.  Hereupon  the  two 
youths  were  obliged  to  break  out  into  a  shout  of 
laughter.  This  ceremony  was  probably  a  sym- 
bolical purification  of  the  shepherds.  After  the 
sacrifice  was  over,  the  Luperd  partook  of  a  meal, 
at  which  they  were  plentifully  supplied  with  wine. 
(Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  9.)  They  then  cut  the  skins 
of  the  goats  which  they  had  sacrificed,  into  pieces ; 
with  some  of  which  they  covered  parts  of  their 
body  in  imitation  of  the  god  Lupercus,  who  was 
represented  half  naked  and  half  covered  with  goat- 
slun.  The  other  pieces  of  the  skins  they  cut  into 
thonga,  and  holding  them  in  their  hands  they  ran 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  touchbg  or  strik- 
ing with  them  all  persons  whom  they  met  in  their 
way,  and  especially  women,  who  even  used  to 
come  forward  voluntarily  for  the  purpose,  since 
they  believed  that  this  ceremony  rendered  them 
fruitful,  and  procured  them  an  easy  delivery  in 
childbearing.  This  act  of  running  about  with 
thongs  of  goat-skin  was  a  symbolic  purification  of 
the  land,  and  that  of  touching  persons  a  purifi- 
cation of  men,  for  the  words  by  which  this  act  is 
designated  wce/iibruare  and  Imtixtre,  (Ovid.  FaM. 
il  31 ;  Fest  s.  v.  Febnutriut,)  Thegoat-skm  itself 
was  called  /ebntum^  the  festive  day  diei  /ebruaia^ 
the  month  in  which  it  oocuzred  Febnaritu,  and 
the  god  himself  Februu$, 

The  act  of  purifying  and  fertiliaing,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  applied  to  women,  was  without 
doubt  originally  ap^ed  to  the  flocks,  and  to  the 
people  of  thf  city  on  the  Palatine.  (Varro,  ds  Ung, 
Lai,  V.  p.  60,  Bip.)     Festus  (s.  v.  Cnpoe)  says 
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that  the  Luperei  were  alao  called  tnpi  or  enppi^ 
firom  their  striking  with  goatskins  (a  cnpiiM  pelti' 
culanim\  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  name 
crepi  was  derived  from  crepa,  which  was  the 
ancient  name  hr  goat     (Fest  t.  v.  CaproB.) 

The  festival  of  the  Lnpercalia,  thongh  it  neoea- 
sarily  lost  its  original  import  at  the  time  when  the 
Romans  were  no  longer  a  nation  of  shepherds,  was 
yet  always  observed  in  eommemoratxon  of  the 
founders  of  the  city.  Antonins,  in  his  consnlshipi, 
was  one  of  the  Lnperd,  and  not  only  nm  widi 
them  half-naked  and  covered  with  pieces  of  goat- 
skin through  the  city,  but  even  addressed  the 
people  in  the  (brum  in  this  rude  attire.  (Plat  Caa, 
61.)  After  the  time  of  Caesar,  however,  the  Ln- 
percalia seem  to  have  been  neglected,  for  Angnstos 
is  said  to  have  restored  it  (Suet  Amg,  31),  hat 
he  forbade  youths  (tim6«rftss)  to  take  part  in  the 
mnninff.  The  festival  was  henceforth  cdefatated 
regulariy  down  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Anaa- 
tasius.  Lnpercalia  were  also  odebrated  in  other 
towns  of  Italy  and  Oaul,  fiur  Luperd  are  mentioned 
in  inscriptions  of  Velitrae,  Praeneste,  Neamnsas, 
and  other  phhoet.  (Orelli,  Inter,  n.  2261,  Sue) 
(Compare  Lupbrci  ;  and  Hartong,  Die  Retig.  der 
Romer^  vol.  ii.  p.  1 76,  &&)  IL.  &] 

LUPERCI,  were  the  priests  of  the  god  Luper- 
cus. They  formed  a  college  (eodaUku,  Iroi^),  the 
memben  of  which  virere  originally  youths  of  patri- 
cian fiunilies,  and  which  was  said  to  have  been  in- 
stituted by  Romulus  and  Remus.  (Plut  Ami.  21.) 
The  college  was  divided  into  two  rlassesi  the  one 
called  Fabii  or  Fabiani,  and  the  other  Quinctilii  or 
QuinctilianL  (Fest  9.  «r.  Qmnetiliam  LaqMrd  and 
FahumL)  These  names,  which  are  the  same  as 
those  with  which  the  followers  of  Romulus  and 
Remus  were  designated  in  the  eariy  Roman  le- 
gends, seem  to  show  that  the  priesthood  was 
originally  confined  to  certain  gentes.  (Ovid.  FeuL 
ii.  878,  who,  however,  confounds  the  Potitii  and 
Pinarii  with  the  Quinctilii  and  Fabii.)  But  if  such 
actually  was  the  case,  this  Ihnitation  does  not  seem 
to  have  existed  for  a  Tery  long  time,  though  the 
two  daases  retamed  their  original  names,  for  Festus 
says,  that  in  course  of  time  tne  number  of  Luperd 
increased,  **  Quia  honoris  gratia  mnlti  in  Lupercis 
adscribebuitnr.**  What  was  the  original  number 
of  Luperd,  and  how  long  their  ofiice  lasted,  is 
unknown  ;  but  it  is  stated  in  inscriptions  (OreUi, 
n.2256  and  n.  4920)  that  a  person  held  the  ofiice 
of  Lupercus  twice,  and  another  three  times,  and 
this  fiict  shows  at  least  that  the  priests  were  not 
^pointed  for  life.  Julius  Caesar  added  to  the  two 
classes  of  the  collie  a  third  with  the  name  of  Julii 
or  Juliani  (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  6 ;  Suet  Cities.  76),  and 
made  Antonins  their  high  priest  He  also  assigned 
to  them  certain  revenues  (uecrtpafig),  which  were 
afterwards  withdrawn  finom  them.  (Cic  PkSUp,  iiL 
15,  with  the  note  of  P.  Manutius.)  But  it  is  un- 
certain  whether  Caesar  assigned  these  revenues  to 
the  whole  college,  or  merdy  to  the  Julii.  From 
this  time  the  two  andent  classes  of  the  Luperd  sre 
sometimes  distinguished  from  the  new  one  by  the 
nameof  Lnperd  veteres.  (Orelli,n.2253.)  Although 
in  early  times  the  Luperei  were  taken  only  from 
noble  fiunilies,  their  strange  and  indecent  conduct 
at  the  Lnpercalia  was  offensive  to  the  more  re- 
fined Romans  of  a  later  age  (Cic.  PkSip.  iL  34), 
and  Cicero  {pro  CoeL  11)  characterises  the  college 
as  a  **  Fera  qnaedam  sodalitas  et  plane  pastoricia 
atque  agrestis,  quorum  ooitio  iUa  silTestris  ante  eil 
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iiMtitotR  qwiii  hmntJiilM  atqua  legm.**  Retpeet- 
ing  the  rites  with  which  they  tolemniaed  the  La- 
percalia  see  Lupuicalia.  [I^&] 

LUPUS  FE'RREUS,  the  iraii  welf  uwd  by 
the  besieged  in  repeUing  the  attacki  of  the  be- 
•iegen,  end  especiaily  in  eeising  the  bnttering-nm 
and  diverting  iU  blows.  [Aeiul]  (Lit.  xxjcriil 
3;  Veset.  d« /7e  Aftt  ii  25,  iT.  2a.)        [J.Y.| 

LUSTRATIO  {miBm^ii)^  was  originally  a 
purification  by  ablation  in  water.  Hot  the  las- 
trations,  of  which  we  possess  direct  knowledge, 
are  always  connected  with  sacrifices  and  other 
religions  rites,  and  ososasted  in  the  sprinkling  of 
water  by  means  of  a  branch  of  buml  or  olire,  and 
at  Rome  sometimes  by  means  of  the  aspeigillom 
{X^p99^\  and  in  the  bnniag  of  certain  mate- 
rials, the  smoke  of  which  was  thought  to  have  a 
purifying  effect  Whenever  sacrifices  were  oflfered, 
it  seems  to  have  been  castomary  to  cany  them 
around  the  penon  or  thing  to  b?  purified.  Lastia- 
tioos  were  made  in  ancient  Greece,  and  probably  at 
Rome  also,  by  private  indiridaals  when  they  had 
polluted  themselves  with  any  criminal  action. 
Whole  cities  and  states  also  sometimes  underwent 
purifications  to  expiate  the  crime  or  crimes  com- 
mitted by  a  member  of  the  community.  The  roost 
celebreted  purification  of  this  kind  was  that  of 
Athens,  performed  by  Epimcnides  of  Crete,  after 
the  Cylonian  massacre.  (Diog.  Lalirt  i.  10.  §  3.) 
Purifications  also  took  place  when  asacred  spot  had 
been  unhallowed  by  profiuie  use,  as  by  burying 
dead  bodies  in  it,  siicn  as  was  the  case  with  the 
island  of  Delos.    (Thucyd.  L  8,  iii.  104.) 

The  Romans  performed  lustrations  on  many 
occasiona,  on  which  the  Greeks  did  not  think  of 
them  ;  and  the  object  of  most  Roman  lostrations 
was  not  to  atone  fi>r  the  commission  of  crime,  but 
to  obtain  the  blessing  of  the  gods  upon  the  pcFMUs 
or  things  which  were  Instmted.  Thus  fields  were 
purified  after  the  business  of  sowing  was  over 
(Orid.  Pa$L  L  669),  and  before  the  sickle  was 
put  to  the  com.  [AavikLBS  FnATREa.]  The 
manner  in  which  sheep  were  lustmted  every  year 
at  the  festival  of  the  Palilia,  is  described  by  Ovid 
{FatL  iv.  7S5,  &&).  The  shepherd  towards  even- 
ing sprinkled  his  flock  with  water,  adorned  the 
fold  with  branches  and  foliage,  burnt  pure  sulphur 
and  various  herbs,  and  oflfered  sacrifices  to  Pales. 
The  object  of  this  lustration  was  to  pr.'serve  the 
flock  from  disease,  contagion,  and  other  evils. 
(CatQ,<^J7s  Rud.  c.  141.)  All  Roman  armies 
before  they  took  the  field  were  lustrated  (Dion 
Cam.  xlvii.  38 ;  Appian,  Hitp,  c.  19,  CmiL  iv.  89. 
et  pamim),  and  as  this  solemnity  was  probably  al- 
ways connected  with  a  reriew  of  the  troops,  the 
word  lustntio  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  the  mo- 
dem review.  (Cic.  ad  Att,  r,  20.  §  2.)  The  rites 
customary  on  such  occasions  are  not  mentioned, 
but  they  probably  resembled  those  with  which  a 
fleet  was  lustiated  before  it  set  sail,  and  which  are 
described  br  Appian  {CitnL  v.  96).  Altars  were 
erected  on  the  shore,  and  the  vessels  manned  with 
their  troops  assembled  in  order  close  to  the  coast. 
Every  body  kept  profound  silence,  and  priests 
standing  dose  by  the  water  killed  the  victims,  and 
carried  the  purifying  sacrifices  {itaBJip<na)  in  small 
boats  three  times  around  the  fleet  On  these  rounds 
they  were  aoeompanied  by  the  generals,  who 
prayed  to  the  gods  to  preserve  the  armament  from 
all  dangers  Hereupon  the  priests  divided  the  sacri- 
fices into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  thrown  into 
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the  sea,  and  the  other  burnt  upon  the  altan^  while 
the  multitude  around  prayed  to  the  gods.  (Com- 
psie  Liv.  xxzvL  42,  and  xxix.  27,  where  also  a 
prayer  b  recorded  such  as  generals  used  to  offer 
on  these  oceasionsw)  When  a  Macedonian  army 
was  lustrated,  a  dog  was  cut  in  two  pieces  in  the 

fiea  where  the  army  was  to  assemble,  and  one 
f  of  the  dog  was  thrown  at  a  distance  on  the 
right  and  the  other  to  the  left.  The  army  then  as- 
sembled in  the  place  between  the  spots  where  the 
Mccas  had  fiUlen.  (Liv.  xL  6 ;  Curt  x.  9.  §  12.) 
But  to  return  to  the  Romans.  The  establishment 
of  a  new  colony  was  always  preceded  by  a  lustra- 
tio  with  solemn  sacrifices.  (Cic  d§  Divim,  i.  45  ; 
Buth^adStat,  31«6.  iv.  p.  1073.)  The  city  of 
Rome  itself  as  well  as  other  towns  within  its  do- 
minion, always  underwent  a  lustratio,  after  they 
had  been  visited  by  some  great  calamity,  such  as 
civil  bloodshed,  awful  piodigiea,  and  the  like. 
(Appian,  CiriL  I  26  ;  Liv.  xxxv.  9,  xlii.  20.)  A 
regular  and  general  lustratio  of  the  whole  Roman 
people  took  place  after  the  completion  of  eveiy  lus* 
tmm,  when  the  censor  had  finished  his  census  and 
before  he  laid  down  his  office.  The  lustratio  (al«o 
called  lustrum.  Post «. «.)  was  conducted  by  one  of 
the  censors  (Cic  dt  Diom.  i  45),  and  held  with 
sacrifices  called  Suovetaurilia  (Liv.  I  44;  Varro, 
de  Us  HtuL  iu  1),  because  the  sacrifices  consisted 
of  A  pig  (<^  ram),  a  sheep,  and  an  ox.  This  lua- 
tratio,  which  continued  to  be  observed  in  the  days 
of  Dionysius,  took  place  in  the  (Campus  Martius, 
where  the  people  assembled  for  the  purpose.  The 
sacrifices  were  carried  three  times  around  the  as- 
sembled multitude.  (Dionys.  Ant,  Rom.  iv.  22.) 
Another  regular  lustration  which  a'as  observed 
every  year  in  the  month  of  February,  w»s  said 
to  have  been  instituted  because  the  god  Febraus 
was  believed  to  be  poUtu  Ituiratiumwm^  and  be- 
cause in  this  month  the  solemnities  in  honour  of 
the  dii  manes  took  pUce.  (Macrob.  Sat,  L  13; 
compare  Hartang,  DU  ReligUm  dur  Romtr^  i.  p. 
198,  Ac.)  [L.S.] 

LUSTRUM  (from  luo,  Gr.  Xo6m\  is  property 
speaking  a  lustmtion  or  purification  of  the  wholo 
Roman  people  performed  by  one  of  the  censors  in 
the  Otropus  Martins,  after  the  business  of  the  census 
was  over.  [Censor  ;  LusTRATia]  As  this  purifi- 
cation took  place  only  once  in  five  years,  the  word 
lustrum  was  alio  used  to  designate  the  time  between 
two  lustn.  Varro  (dsLing.  Lot,  vL  1 1,  ed.  MUll.) 
erroneously  derives  the  word  lustrum  firom  luo  (I 
pay),  becanse  the  vectigalia  and  tributa  were  paid 
every  five  years  to  the  censors.  The  first  lustrum 
was  performed  in  n.  &  566  by  king  Scrvius,  after 
he  had  completed  his  census  (Liv.  I  44 ;  Dionj-SL 
iv.  22),  and  afterwards  it  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  regularly  every  five  yean  after  the  census 
was  over.  In  the  earliest  period  of  the  republic 
the  business  of  the  census  and  the  solemnities  of 
the  lustrum  were  performed  by  the  consuls.  The 
fint  censors  were  appointed  in  &  c  443,  and  from 
this  year  down  to  b.  c.  294  there  had,  according  to 
Livy  (x.  47),  only  been  26  pairs  of  censors,  and 
only  21  lustra,  or  general  purifications,  although  if 
all  had  been  regular,  there  would  have  been  30 
pairs  of  censors  and  30  lustnu  We  must  therefore 
conclude,  that  sometimes  the  census  was  not  held 
at  all,  or  at  least  not  by  the  censors.  We  also 
learn  from  this  statement  that  the  census  might 
take  pkce  without  the  lustrum,  and  indeed  two 
cases  of  this  kind  are  recorded  (Liv.  iiL  22,  zxi*- 
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43)  wfateh  happened  in  b.  a  459  and  214.  In 
these  cases  the  lustram  was  not  performed  on  ac- 
count of  some  great  calamities  which  had  be&llen 
the  republics 

The  time  when  the  Instnxm  took  place  has  been 
▼ery  ingeniously  defined  by  Niebuhr  {Hui.  of  Rom, 
i.  p.  277).  Six  ancient  Romnlian  yean  of  304 
days  each  were,  with  the  difference  of  one  day, 
equal  to  five  solar  years  of  365  days  each,  or  the 
six  ancient  years  imule  1824  days,  while  the  fire 
solar  years  contained  1825  days.  The  histmm,  or 
the  great  year  of  the  ancient  Romans  (Censorin. 
de  Die  Nat.  1 8),  was  thus  a  cycle,  at  the  end  of 
which,  the  beginning  of  the  ancient  year  nearly 
coincided  with  that  of  the  solar  year.  As  the  co- 
incidence however  was  not  perfect,  a  month  of  24 
days  was  intercalated  in  every  eleventh  lustrum. 
Now  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  cycle  or  great  year  was,  firom  the  earliest 
times,  solemnised  with  sacrifices  and  purifications, 
and  that  Servius  Tullius  did  not  introduce  them, 
but  merely  connected  them  with  his  cennis,  and 
thus  set  Uie  example  fiw  subsequent  ages,  which 
however,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  observed  with 
regularity.  At  first  the  ineffularity  may  have 
b<^n  caused  by  the  struggles  between  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  when  the  appointment  of  cen- 
sors was  purposely  neglected  to  increase  the  dis- 
orders ;  but  we  also  find  that  similar  neglects  took 
place  at  a  later  period,  when  no  such  cause  ex- 
isted. (Sueton.  Aug.  37,  Chud,  16.)  The  kst 
lustrum  was  solemnized  at  Rome,  In  A.  D.  74,  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian.     (Censorin.  L  e.) 

Many  writers  of  the  latter  period  of  the  republic 
and  during  the  empire,  use  the  word  lustrum  fi>r 
any  space  of  five  yean,  and  without  any  regard  to 
the  census  (Ovid.  Fast,  ii.  183,  iv.  701,  Amor, 
iil  6.  27  ;  Horat  Chrm,  it  4.  24,  iv.  1.  6),  while 
othen  even  apply  it  in  the  sense  of  the  Greek  pen- 
taeteris  or  an  Olympiad,  which  only  contained  four 
years.  (Ovid,  at  PomL  iv,  6.  5,  &c  ;  Mart  iv. 
45.)  Martial  also  uses  the  expression  lustrum 
ingens  for  saeculum. 

(Compare  Scaliger,  de  Emend.  Tempor.  p.  183  ; 
Idcler,  Handb.  der  Ckronol.  ii.  p.  77,  &c)     [L.  S.] 

LYCA£A  (A^Koua),  a  festinil  with  contests,  ce- 
lebrated by  the  Arcadians  in  honour  of  Zeus  sur- 
naroed  Auireuof.  It  was  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  the  ancient  hero  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus. 
(Pans.  viii.  2.  §  I  ;  Stiab.  viii.  p.  388.)  He  is  also 
said,  instead  of  the  cakes  which  had  formerly  been 
offered  to  the  god,  to  have  sacrificed  a  child  to  Zeus, 
and  to  have  sprinkled  the  altar  with  its  blood.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  human  sacrifices  were  offered 
in  Arcadia  to  Zeus  Lycaeus  down  to  a  very  late 
period  in  Grecian  histwy.  (Porpbyr.  cb  Ab- 
ttm.  ii  27.)  No  further  partiailan  respecting  the 
celebration  of  the  Lycaea  are  known,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  statement  of  Plutarch  {Oaes.  61), 
that  the  celebration  of  the  Lycaea  in  some  degree 
resembled  that  of  the  Roman  Lupercalia.     [L.  S.] 

LYCHNU'CHUS.    [Candelabbom.] 

LYRA  (X^  Lat  ^des),  a  lyre,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  musical  instruments  of  the  stringed 
kind.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  this 
and  similar  instruments  were  used  by  the  Eastern 
nations  and  by  the  Egyptians,  long  before  the 
Greeks  became  acquainted  with  them,  and  that 
they  were  introduced  among  the  Greeks  from  Aua 
Minor.  (Wilkinson^  Mannen  and  Out.  o/the  A  no, 
Effsfpt,  ii.  pp.  272, 288,  &c)     The  Greeks  them-  , 
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selves  however  attributed  the  mvention  of  the  lyie 
to  Hermei,  who  is  said  to  have  formed  the  insCm- 
ment  of  a  tortoise-shell,  over  which  he  placed  gut- 
strings.  (Horn.  Hymn^m  Mere. ;  Apollod.  iii.  1 0.  §  2; 
Diodor.  v.  75  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  464.)  Aa 
regards  the  original  number  of  the  strings  of  a  lyre^ 
the  aoooonts  of  the  ancients  differ  so  widely,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  airive  at  any  definite 
conclusion.     Dtodorus  (L  16)  statea  that  Hermes 
gave  his  lyre  three  strinss,  one  with  an  acute,  the 
other  with  a  grave,  and  the  third  with  a  nuddlo 
sound.    Macrobius  (JSaL  i  19)  says  that  the  lyre 
of  Mereuiy  had  km  strings,  which  symbolically 
represented  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ;  while 
Lucian  {Dear,  DiaL  7),  Ovid  {FatL  v.  106),  and 
others,  assume  that  the  lyre  from  the  first  had 
seven  stringn    All  ancient  writen  who  mention 
this  invention  of  Hermea,  apply  it  to  the  name 
lyra,  though  its  shape  in  this  description  of  ApoU 
lodoros  and  Servius  rather  resembles  that  of  the 
instrument  which  in  subsequent  times  was   de- 
signated by  the  name  citham  (xiBapa  or  Kl$apts)^ 
and  in  some  degree  resembled  a  modem  guitar,  in 
aa  for  as  inthe  lattarthe  strings  were  drawn  across 
the  sounding  bottom,  whereas  in  the  lyn  of  later 
times  they  were  free  on  both  sides.     In  the  Ho- 
meric poems  the  name  A  V"  ^^^  ^^  occur,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Homes  ; 
and  from  the  expression  which  oocun  in  this  hymn 
(423),  X^  in0apl(ttp^  it   appean  that  originally 
tiiere  was  very  littie  or  no  dilforenee  between  the 
two  instruments,  that  is  to  say,  the  instrument 
formerly  used  was  a  cithan  in  the  Uter  sense  of 
the  word. 

The  instruments  which  Homer  mentions  as  used 
to  accompany  songs  are  the  ^fuy^  and  Ki0apis, 
(II I  603,  Od.  viii  248  and  261.)  Now  that 
the  ^6piuy^  and  the  icltfopiy  were  the  same  instru- 
ment, appean  to  be  elear  from  the  expressbn  ^^ 
lurffi  Ki9a^(9uf^  and  Kidapi  ^opfii{tiK  (Od.  i  153, 
&C.)  The  lyra  is  also  called  x^^v»,  or  x<Xi6n|, 
and  in  Latin  testndc^  because  it  was  made  of  a 
tortoise-shell 

The  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  original 
number  of  strings  of  the  lyre,  is  somewhat  removed 
by  the  statement  made  by  several  ancient  writers, 
that  Terpander  of  Antissa  (about  a.  a  650)  added 
to  the  original  number  of  four  strings  three  new 
ones,  and  thus  changed  the  tetrachoid  into  a  hepta* 
chord.  (Euclid.  Introd,  Hamu  p.  19 ;  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  618  s  Clem.  Alex.  ^X^mn.  vl  p.  814,  ed.  Potter)^ 
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Chongfa  it  cnmot  be  dfenied  thiit  then  existed  Irret 
with  only  three  stringi.  (Blanchini,  JM  Tribma 
Gtmerilma  Imdrmmmtomm  Mtuieae  Vetermm  Or- 
jfomieae  DismrtcUio^  tab.  iv.)  The  preceding  re- 
piceentatioii  of  a  tetnchord  and  the  following  one 
of  a  heptachord  are  both  taken  from  the  wwk  of 
Blanchini 

The  heptachord  introdaced  by  Terpender  hence- 
forth continued  to  be  mnet  commonly  need  by  the 
Greeki  ae.well  as  subsequently  by  the  Romans, 
thoi^  in  the  oonne  of  time  many  additions  and 


mside  which  are  de- 
scribed below.  In  the 
ancient  tetnchofd 
the  two  extreme 
strings,  stood  to  each 
other  in  the  relation 
of  a  fourth  (l<^  rc^- 
ad^),iA  the  lower 
string  made  three 
▼ibiations  in  the 
time  that  the  upper 
one  made  lour.  In 
the  most  ancient 
arrsngement  of  the 
scale,  which  was 
called  the  diatonic, 
the  two  middle 
strings  were  strung 
in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  three  in- 
terrals  between  the 
four  strings  produc- 
ed twice  a  whole 
tone,  and  one  semi- 
tone. Terpander  in 
forming  his  heptachord,  in  reality  added  a  new 
tetnchord  to  the  ancient  one,  but  left  out  the 
third  string  of  the  faUter,  as  there  was  between 
it  and  the  fourth  only  an  interval  of  a  semi-tone. 
The  heptachord  thus  had  the  compass  of  an  octave, 
or,  as  the  ancients  called  it,  a  diapason  (81^  vo^wr). 
The  intervals  between  the  seven  strings  in  the 
diatonic  scale  were  as  follow :  —  between  one  and 
two  a  whole  tone,  between  two  and  three  a  whole 
tone,  between  three  and  four  a  whole  tone  and  a 
semi-tone  ;  between  four  and  five  and  five  and  six 
a  whole  tone  each,  between  six  and  seven  a  semi- 
tone. The  seven  strings  themselves  were  called, 
beginning  from  the  highest,  Hkif,  irofMHkiy, 
wapofiicn^  lUojt^  AiXayif,  we^wnrdm,  ^dn}. 
(Bockh,  d»  Metru  Pimkars  ^  205,  &c.)  Pindar 
himself  made  use  of  the  heptachord,  though  in 
his  time  an  eighth  string  had  been  added.  In 
the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  number  of 
strings  was  increased  to  eleven  by  Timotheus  of 
Miletus  (Sttidas,  «.  e.  Tiji^tet ;  Miiller,  Dor,  iv. 
6. 1  3),  an  innovation  which  vras  severely  cen- 
sured by  the  Spartans,  who  refused  to  go  beyond 
the  number  of  leven  strings.  (Cic  del^,  iL  15  ; 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  636.)  It  is  however  clear  that  the 
ancients  made  use  of  a  variety  of  lyres,  and  in  the 
representations  which  we  still  possess,  the  number 
of  strings  varies  from  three  to  eleven.  About  the 
time  of  Sappho  and  Anacreon  several  stringed  in- 
struments, such  as  mo^acttt,  AorMon,  and  others, 
were  used  in  Greece,  and  especially  in  Lesbos. 
They  had  been  introduced  from  Asia  Minor,  and 
their  number  of  strings  for  exceeded  that  of  the 
lyre,  for  we  know  that  some  had  a  compass  of 
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two  octaves,  and  others  had  even  twenty  strings, 
so  that  they  must  have  more  resembled  a  modem 
harp  than  a  lyre.  (Bode,  Geaek.  der  LyrUch,  Diekt- 
bmai  dsr  Hrilmm^  voL  L  p.  382,  &c. ;  compare 
QttinctiL  xiL  10.) 

It  bat  been  remaifccd  above  that  the  name  lyia 
oeenrs  very  seldom  in  the  eariiest  Greek  writers, 
and  that  originally  this  mstrument  and  the  cithara 
were  the  same.  But  about  the  time  of  Pindar  in- 
novations seem  to  have  been  introduced  by  which 
the  lyra  became  distmct  fmm  the  cithara,  the  in- 
vention of  which  was  ascribed  to  Apollo,  and  hence 
the  name  of  the  former  now  oecurs  more  firequently. 
(Pind.  OL  X.  IIS,  Nem.  iil  19,  xl  8,  Pyth, 
viii.  42,  et  passiuL)  Both  however  had  in  most 
cases  no  more  than  seven  strings.  The  difference 
between  the  two  instruments  is  described  above  ; 
the  lyre  had  a  great  and  full-sounding  bottom, 
which  continued  as  before  to  be  made  generally  of 
a  tortoise-shell,  from  which,  as  Lucian  {Dial,  Mor, 
1)  expresses  it,  the  horns  rose  as  from  the  head  of  a 
stag.  A  transverse  piece  of  wood  connecting  the 
two  horns  at  or  near  their  top-ends  served  to  fosten 
the  strings,  and  was  called  C^^  and  in  Latin 
tratutilium.  The  horns  were  called  s^x<<i  <v 
eonuta.  (SchoL  Venet  ad  JUad.  ii.  293  ;  Ilesych. 
«.  e.  Ziya  ;  Cic.  dt  Not  Dear.  iL  59.)  These  in- 
struments were  often  adorned  in  the  most  costly 
manner  with  gold  and  ivory.  (Cic  ad  Heretu  iv. 
47  i  Ovid.  Afei.  xi.  167.)  The  lyre  was  considered 
as  a  more  manly  instrument  than  the  cithara, 
which,  on  account  of  its  smaller-sounding  bottom, 
excluded  foil -sounding  and  deep  tones,  and  was 
more  calculated  lor  the  middle  tones.  The  lyre 
when  played  stood  in  an  upright  position  between 
the  knees,  while  the  cithara  stood  upon  the  knees 
of  the  pkyer.  Both  instruments  were  held  with 
the  left  hand,  and  played  with  the  right,  (Ovid. 
Meiam,  xL  168.)  It  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  the  strings  of  these  instruments  were  always 
touched  with  a  little  staff  called  plectrum  (vA^- 
irr^er)  (see  woodcut  under  MiifSA),  but  among 
the  paintings  discovered  at  Uerculaneum  we  find 
sexeral  instances  where  the  persons  pky  the  lyre 
with  their  fingers.  (See  also  Ovid.  Heroid.  'iii. 
118.)  The  lyre  was  at  all  times  only  played 
as  an  accompaniment  to  songs. 

The  Latin  tmmejide$^  which  was  used  for  a  lyre 
as  well  as  a  cithara,  is  .probably  the  same  as  the 
Greek  ir^JScs,  which,  according  to  Hesychins  («.  v.), 
signifies  gut-string  ;  but  Festus  (s.  r.)  takes  it  to 
be  the  same  as  fides  (faith),  because  the  lyre  was 
the  symbol  of  harmony  and  unity  among  men. 

The  lyre  (cithara  or  phorminx)  was  at  first 
used  in  the  recitations  of  epic  poetry,  though  it  was 
probably  not  played  daring  the  recitation  itself, 
but  only  as  a  prelude  before  the  minstrel  com- 
menced his  story,  and  in  the  intervals  or  pauses 
between  the  several  parts.  The  lyre  has  given  its 
name  to  a  species  of  poetry  called  lyric  ;  this  kind 
of  poetry  was  originally  never  recit^  or  sung  with- 
out the  accompaniment  of  the  lyre,  and  foroetimes 
also  of  an  appropriate  dance.  (Compare  the  article 
MusiCA ;  Plutarch,  de  Muaioa  ;  Bockh,  de  Metris 
Pindari;  Driebcrg,  AfmsikalUcke  Wi$aenschaften 
der  Grieehen  ;  and  by  the  same  author  ji«^chiuus 
iiber  die  Musik  der  Chrtedien  ;  Barney,  History  of 
Afutie;  Hawkins,  Hietory  o/Mutie;  Kriiger,  De 
Muneia  Graee.  Organia  circa  Pindari  temporafto^ 
rmtibtu,  Gottingen,1840;  MUlIer,  Ilist.  of  Greek 
Lit.  p.  148,  &c.)  [L.&J 
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MACELLUM  (i^mtmkia,  Athen.  i  9 ;  ^^»- 
Xcioy,  icp«oir»Xcioy),  a  proTuian-market,  freqaent- 
ed  by  eookfl,  fifthermen,  povlteren,  confectionen, 
bntchen,  and  men  of  •imilar  oocopatknu.  ( Vairo, 
ds  Kb  Rmd.  iil  2. 1 7,  <f«  Lutff,  LaL  t.  32.  pp.  147, 
148.  ed.  Spengel ;  Plaat  A^ml.  iL  8.  3  ;  Ter. 
EtiM.  ii.  2. 24  ;  Hot.  Sai.  il  3.  229,  BfnwL  I  15. 
31  ;  Seneca,  EpitL  78.)  [Fori7M.]  From  mor 
eellnm^  a  proTlBion-merchant  waa  called  maeel- 
iarhu  (o^'oir^Xiys,  ic^ceird^if  s).  (Sueton.  JnL  26. 
Vetpat.  19  ;  Vano,  <h  J?«  RiuL  til  2,  4.)  The 
AthenianB  called  their  macellum  €ls  roSifwr,  jiut  as 
they  called  their  slave  marketo  tls  rii  MpdvoBa^ 
their  wine-market « if  r^  oTyor,  and  other  markets 
hy  the  name  of  the  commodities  sold  in  thorn. 
(Poll.  ix.  47  ;  X.  19 ;  Harpocr.  •.©.  AuyfUL)  [J.Y.] 

MA'CHINAE  (pttix^unS),  and  O'RGANA 
(Vxora).  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  give  a 
brief  general  account  of  those  contrivances  for  the 
concentration  and  application  of  force,  which  are 
known  by  the  names  of  ituirumaUs,  mMkamieal 
powen,  ffioMtaes,  engines,  and  so  forth,  as  they 
were  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  espe- 
cially in  the  time  of  Vitravios,  to  whose  tenth 
book  the  reader  is  referred  for  the  details  of  the 
subject 

The  genenU,  but  loose,  definition  which  Vitm- 
vins  gives  of  a  maehme  (x.  I.  §  1),  is  a  wooden 
rtnicture,  having  the  virtue  of  moving  very  great 
weights.  A  maekina  differs  from  an  or^noM,  in- 
asmuch as  the  former  is  more  complex  and  produces 
greater  effects  of  power  than  the  latter :  perhaps 
the  distinction  may  be  best  expressed  by  translat- 
ing the  terms  respectively  madUm  or  ei^'iie  and 
intirumeni.  Under  the  latter  dass,  besides  com- 
mon tools  and  rimple  imirmments,  as  the  pioagh  for 
example,  Vitmvins  appears  to  include  the  simple 
meehaniad  powers^  which,  however,  when  used  in 
combination,  as  in  the  crane  and  other  machines, 
become  maddnae.  Thus  Horace  uses  the  word  for 
the  machines  used  to  launch  vessels  {Catm,  i.  4. 2), 
which  appears  to  have  been  effected  by  the  joint 
force  of  ropes  and  pulleys  drawing  the  ship,  and 
a  screw  piuhing  it  forwards,  aided  by  rollers 
(^dKayyts)  beneath  it  The  word  oryanon  was 
also  used  in  its  modem  sense  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment    [See  Hydraula.] 

The  Greek  writers,  whom  Vitmvins  followed, 
divided  machines  into  three  classes,  the  (penus) 
seanscorinm  or  iucpo€aTuc6¥  (respecting  which  see 
Vitravius  and  his  commentators),  the  spiritale  or 
wrwfjurrtKdp  [Hydraula],  and  the  traehrivm  or 
fiapov\K09  (or  fidvavffop  according  to  the  reading 
of  the  old  editions)  for  moving  heavy  weights.  The 
information  which  he  gives  us  may  perhaps,  how- 
ever, be  exhibited  better  under  another  classifi- 
cation. 

I.  Medumitxd  Engines. 

1.  The  SintpU  Mediamoal  Powers  wtre  known 
to  the  Greek  mechanicians  firom  a  period  earlier 
than  can  be  assigned,  and  their  theories  were  com- 
pletely demonstrated  by  Archimedes.  Vitnivius 
(X.  3.  B.  8)  discourses  of  the  two  modes  of  raising 
heavy  weights,  by  rectilinear  {tv^ttop)  and  circular 
(m/icAofT^y)  motion.  He  explains  the  action  of 
the  lever  (Jerrens  veclia\  and  its  three  different 
sorts,  accoiding  to  the  position  of  the  fulcrum 
{b-Ko}jL6x\io¥),  and  some  of  its  applications,  as  in  the 
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steelj/ard  (tnOina,  statera\  and  the  oen  and  mddeii- 
oan  of  a  ship;  and  alludes  to  the  principle  of 
wrtual  vdodties.  The  tNofmetf/i/aM  is  not  spoken 
of  by  Vitnivius  as  a  maehimay  but  its  properties 
as  an  aid  in  the  elevation  of  weights  are  often 
referred  to  by  him  and  other  writers ;  and  in  eariy 
times  it  was,  doubtless,  the  sole  means  by  which 
the  great  blocks  of  stone  in  the  upper  pans  of 
buildings  could  be  raised  to  their  places. 

Under  the  head  of  circuUir  motion,  Vitmvius 
makes  a  passing  allusion  to  the  various  forms  of 
wheels  and  screws,  plaustra,  rkedae,  tympama,  roiae^ 
cochleae,  seorpiones,  balistae,  prda,  about  which  see 
the  respective  articles.  It  is  worth  while,  also,  to 
notice  the  methods  adopted  by  Chersiphron  and  his 
son  Metagenes,  the  arshitects  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesus,  and  by  later  architects,  to 
convey  large  blocks  of  marble  from  the  quarries,  by 
supporting  them  in  a  cradle  between  wheels,  or 
enclosing  them  in  a  cylindrical  finune-work  of 
wood  (Vitruv.  x.  6.  s.  2) ;  and  also  the  account 
which  Vitnivius  gives  of  the  mode  of  meaanring 
the  distance  passed  over  by  a  carriage  or  a  ship, 
by  an  instrument  attached  to  the  wheel  of  the 
former,  or  to  a  sort  of  paddle-wheel  projecting  from 
the  side  of  the  btter  (c  9.  s.  14).  What  he  says 
of  the  pulley  will  be  more  conveniently  stated  under 
the  next  head. 

2.  Compound  Meekameal  Powers^  or  Madnnes 
for  raising  heavy  fceighis  {maehina»  tradoriae}. 
Of  these  Vitnivius  describes  three  principal  sorts, 
all  of  them  consisting  of  a  proper  erect  finune-work 
(either  three  beams,  or  one  supported  by  ropes)  ; 
from  which  hang  pulUes,  the  rope  of  which  is 
worked  either  by  a  number  of  men,  or  by  a  wind- 
lass {smeda\  or  by  a  laige  drum  {tympanum,  hft^- 
pcvo-tr,  w€ptTp6xioy)  moved  as  a  tread-wheel,  only 
from  within.  He  describes  the  different  sort  ci 
puUies,  according  to  the  number  of  sheams  {cfhi- 
euli)  in  each  block  {troddea  or  reAamms),  whence 
also  the  machine  received  special  names,  such  aa 
trispastos,  when  there  were  thrte  sheaves,  one  in 
the  lower  block  and  two  in  the  upper ;  and  penta- 
spastos,  when  there  were  five  sheaves,  two  in  the 
lower  block,  and  thi«e  in  the  upper  (x.  2 — 5). 

II.  Military  Engines,  (Vitruv.  x.  15—22  ; 
Vegetius  and  the  other  writers  de  Re  Militart  j 
ArIU  ;  HbLRPOLIS  ;  TbSTUDO  ;  ToRMEN'TUill  ; 

TuRRia,  dec) 

III.  ThMirical  Machines.     [Thsatrom.] 

IV.  ffydrauHe  Engmes, 

1.  Conveyance  and  delivery  of  itater  through  pipes 
and  channels.  [Aquabdvctus  ;  Emissarium  ; 
Fistula  ;  Fon&]  It  has  been  shown,  under  the 
articles  refen^d  to,  that  the  ancients  well  knew,  and 
that  they  applied  in  practice,  the  hydrostatic  law, 
that  water  enclosed  in  a  bait  pipe  rises  to  the 
same  level  in  both  arms.  It  also  appears,  from 
the  woiic  of  Frontinus,  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  law  of  hydraulics,  that  the  quantity  of 
water  delivered  by  an  orifice  in  a  given  time  de- 
pends on  the  size  of  the  orifice  and  on  the  height 
of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  ;  and  also,  that  it  is 
delivered  fiister  through  a  short  pipe  than  through 
a  mere  orifice  of  equal  diameter. 

2.  Machines  for  raising  water.  The  ancients 
did  not  know  enough  of  the  laws  of  atmospheric 
pressure  to  be  acquainted  with  the  common  sucking 
pump  ;  but  they  had  a  sort  of  forcing  pump,  which 
is  described  by  Vitnivius  (x.  12),  who  ascribes  the 
invention  to  Ctesibius.     For  raising  water  a  small 
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height  only  they  had  the  well-known  iciew  of 
Archimedea,  an  inatniment  which,  for  this  parti- 
cular pnrpote,  baa  never  been  tarpnssed.  (Vitmv. 
z.  1 1 ;  CocHLKA.)  Bat  their  fmnips  were  chiefly 
Ml  the  principle  of  those  in  which  the  water  ia 
lifted  in  bocketa^  phwed  either  at  the  extremity  of 
a  lever,  or  on  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  or  on  a  chain 
woiking  between  two  wbeela.  (Vitruv.  z.  9 ; 
Antlia  ;  Ttmpanum.) 

9*    M<toUlU9  M  WMOa  WOttt  it  DM  WHO^fig  JXMOtIt, 

(VitruT.  X.  10 ;  Mola.) 

4.  Other  applicationa  of  water,  at  to  the  mea- 
surement of  time,  and  the  production  of  mnsical 
aoanda,  in  the  efeptjfdra  and  the  kyfranlie  or^m. 
(VitniT.  ix.  5,  6,  z.  13;    HomoLooiuu  ;    Ht- 

DBAULA.)  [P.S] 

MAKNIA'NUM,  aignified,  originally,  a  pro. 
jrcting  balcony,  which  was  erected  round  the  Ro- 
man fnnim,  in  older  to  giTe  more  accommodation 
to  the  gpectatora  of  the  gladiatorial  combats,  by  the 
censor,  C.  Maeniua,  B.&  318  (Festna,  «:e.  p.  135, 
e«l.  M Oiler ;  Isidor.  Ori^.  zr.  3.  §  II);  and  hence 
bakonies  in  general  came  to  be  called  maemitma, 
Many  allnaiona  to  anch  atmctnrea,  and  to  the  regn-  , 
kitions  which  were  found  necesaary  to  keep  them 
within  due  bounds,  are  foond  in  the  ancient 
writen  (Cie.  Aead.  iv.  22  ;  Non.  p.  83.  a.  66, 
MUll. ;  Sueton.  Cb%.  18;  Vitruv.  ▼.  1;  Plin. 
//.  N.  xxxT.  10.  a.  37 ;  Val.  Max.iz.  12.  §  7  ; 
Cod.  Just  viii  2.  20,  10.  11,  zliiL  8.  2.  §  6, 
1.  16.  242.  §  1  ;  Amm.  Marc  zxvii.  9,  10  ;  aee 
also  Amphithsatkvm,  p.  88,  and  Circur,  p. 
2b6,  a.)  [P.  S.] 

MAO  AD  IS.    [Ltra,  p.  721,  a.  ;  Muska.] 
MAOIST'BR,  which  containa  the  same  root  aa 
maff-i§  and  moT-mM,  was  applied  at  Rome  to  per* 
sons  possessing  various  kinds  of  offices,  and  is  thus 
explained  by  Festus  (s.  e.  Moffisterare)  :  —  *^  Afa^ 
guUrare^  modenri.      Undo   ma^ri   son  solum 
doctores  artium,    sed  eiiam  pagorum,  societatum, 
Ticomm,    collegiorum,    equitum    dicuntur  ;    quia 
omnes  hi  magis  ceteris  possunt.**  Pautus   (Di^r.^O. 
tit.  16.  s.  5/)  thus  defines  the  word :  —  **  Quibus 
praecipua  cura  renim  incurobit,  et  qui  magis  qiiam  | 
eeteri  diligentiam  et  sollicitudinem  rebus,  quibus  • 
praesunt,  debent,  hi  magistri  appelUmtnr.**      The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  magistri :  — 
M  AGISTER  Admibrionum.  [AoMiasioNALza] 
MAOiflTZR  Armorum  appears  to  have  been  the 
■une  officer  as  the  Magister  Militum.  (Amm.  Marc, 
zvi.  7,  XX.  9.) 

Magistbr  ArcTioNia   [Bonorum  Emptio.] 
Maoistir  Bibzndi.     [Symposium.] 
Magistkr  CoLLEOif  wss  tho  president  of  a  col- 
legium or  corporation.     [Collsoium.] 

Magistkr  EpisTOLARtiM  answered  letters  on 
behalf  of  the  emperor.  (Orelli,  Inter,  235*2.) 
Magistkr  Equitum.  [Dictator,  p.  407,  b.] 
Magistkr  Libbllorum  was  an  officer  or  secre- 
tary who  read  and  answered  petitions  addressed  to 
the  emperors.  [Libkllus,  4.  c]  He  is  called  in 
an  inscription  **  Magister  Libelloram  et  Cogni- 
tionum  Saerarom.**    (Orelli,  L  c.) 

Magistkr  Memoriab,  an  officer  whose  duty  it 
was  to  receive  the  decision  of  the  emperor  on  any 
subject  and  communicate  it  to  the  public  or  the 
persons  concerned.  (Amm.  Marc  xv.  5,  xxvii.  6.) 
Magistkr  Militum,  the  title  of  the  two  offi- 
cers, to  whom  Constantino  intrusted  the  command 
of  all  the  armies  of  the  empire.  One  was  pUced 
over  the  cavalry,  and  the  other  over  the  infontry. 
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On  the  divisions  of  the  empire  their  number  ^-as 
increased,  and  each  of  them  had  both  cavalry  and 
infontry  under  his  command.  In  addition  to  the 
title  ciMof/uiri  wn/Umm^  we  find  them  called  Mugit' 
tri  annorasi,  eginteia  et  peditum^  utrimtqut  miiitioB 
(Zosim.  iL  33,  iv.  27  ;  Vales,  ad  Amm,  Man, 
xvL  7.)  In  the  fifth  century,  there  were  in  the 
Eastern  empire  two  of  these  officen  at  court,  and 
throe  in  the  provinces  ;  m  the  western  empire,  two 
at  court,  and  one  in  (Saul.  Under  Justinian,  a 
new  magister  militum  was  appointed  for  Armenia 
and  Pontus.  (Walter,  OetekickU  de$  Romiachem 
Rtcktt^  §  342,  2d  ed.) 

Magistkr  Navm.    [ExKRcrroaiA  Actio.} 

MAGtfTBR  Oppiciobum,  wbs  stt  officer  of  high 
rank  at  the  imperial  court,  who  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  audiences  with  the  emperor,  and 
also  had  extensive  jurisdiction  over  both  civil  and 
military  officers  (OmL  1.  tit  31  ;  12.  tit  16  ;  OA, 
Theod.  1.  tit  9  ;  6.  tit  9  ;  Amm.  Maxv.  xv.  5  } 
xz.  2,  zzii.  3  ;  Oissiod.  Variatr,  vi  6.) 

Magistkr  Popull     [Dictator.] 

Magistkr  Scriniorum,  had  the  care  of  all  tho 
papers  and  documents  belonging  to  the  emperor. 
(Clod.  12.  tit  9  ;  Spartian.  AeL  Ver,  4  ;  Lamprid. 
^/er.6^.26.) 

Magistkr  Socibtatib.  The  equitea,  who 
formed  the  tazes  at  Rome,  were  divided  into  com* 
panics  or  partnenhips ;  and  he  who  presided  ia 
such  a  company  was  called  Magister  Societatis. 
(Cic  Vtrr,  iL  74,  ad  Fam,  ziiL  9,  pro  Planeio^  13.) 

Magistkr  Vicorum.  Augustus  divided  Rome 
into  certain  regiones  and  vici,  and  commanded  that 
the  people  of  each  vicus  should  choose  magistri  to 
Bumage  iu  affaira.  (Suet  Awg,  30,  7tt.  76 ;  Orelli, 
/iia0r.5,813, 1630.)  From  an  iuacription  on  an 
ancient  atone  referred  to  by  Pitiscus  (£s«eo»,  $.  v.) 
itappean  that  there  were  four  such  magistri  to  each 
vicus.  They  were  accustomed  to  exhibit  the  Ludi 
(}ompitalitii  dressed  in  the  praetezta.  (Ascon.  m 
Cic.  Pimm,  p.  7,  ed.  OrellL) 

MAOISTRAI'US.  A  definition  of  Magistra- 
tns  may  be  collected  from  Pomponius,  iJe  Origins 
Juri$  (Dig.  1.  tit  2).  Magistratus  are  those  ^  qui 
juri  dicundo  piaesunt**  The  King  was  originally 
the  sole  Magistratus ;  he  had  all  the  Potestas.  On 
the  expulsion  of  the  Kings,  two  Consuls  were  an- 
nually appointed  and  they  were  Magistratus.  In 
course  of  time  other  Magistratus  were  appointed, 
so  that  Pomponius  enumerates  as  the  Magistratus 
of  his  time  **  qui  in  ciritate  juia  reddebant,**  ten 
tribuni  pfebis,  two  consuls,  eighteen  praetor^  and 
six  aediles.  lie  adds  that  the  Pnicfecti  Annonae 
et  Vigilum  were  not  Magistratus.  The  Dictator 
was  also  a  Msgistiatus ;  and  the  Censors ;  and  the 
Decemviri  litibus  judicandisu  The  govemon  of 
Provinces  with  the  title  of  Propraetor  or  Proconsul 
were  also  Magistratus.  Qaius  attributes  the  Jus 
Edicendi  to  the  Magistratus  Populi  Romani,  with- 
out any  restriction ;  but  he  says  that  the  chief 
edictal  power  was  possessed  by  the  Praetor  Urbanus 
and  the  Praetor  Peregrinus,  whose  jurisdictio  in 
the  provinces  was  exercised  by  the  Praesides  of 
Provinces ;  and  also  by  tho  Curule  Aediles  whose 
jurisdiction  in  the  Provinciae  Populi  Roman!  was 
exercised  by  the  Quaestors  of  those  Provinces. 

The  word  Magistratus  contains  the  same  element 
as  inag(ister)  and  inag(nus)  ;  and  it  signifies  both 
the  persons  and  the  office,  as  we  see  in  the  phrase 
**  se  magistiattt  abdicare,^  which  signifies  to  give 
up  the  office  before  the  time  at  which  it  regularly 
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expired.  (On  the  abdicstio,  see  Riibino,  /^omuefte 
Staatsverfasnmgy  p.  88 ;  and  Plut.  Cic,  19).  (Liv. 
vi.  1,  xjciii.  23.)  According  to  Festus,  a  mi^p«- 
tiatus  was  one  who  had  **judiciam  auspiciuroque.** 
According  to  M.  Metsala  the  angur,  qooted  bj 
Gellina  (xiii  15),  the  Auspicia  Maxima  belonged 
to  the  CooBols,  Pnieton,  and  Censon,  and  the 
Minora  ampicia  to  the  other  Magiitratus  ;  aooord- 
inflrly  the  Consuls,  Praetors,  and  Censors  were 
called  Majores,  and  they  were  elected  at  the  Co- 
mi  tia  Centuriata;  the  other  Magistratus  were  called 
Minores.  The  Magistiatus  were  also  divided  into 
Cuniles  and  those  who  were  not  Curules:  the 
Magistiatiis  Comles  were  the  dictator,  consols, 
praetora,  censors,  and  the  cumle  aediles,  who  were 
so  called,  because  they  had  the  Jus  Sellae  CnrulisL 
The  magistrates  were  chosen  only  fiixim  the  Patri- 
cians in  the  earlr  Republic,  but  in  coune  of  time 
the  Plebeians  shared  these  honours,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  Interrex :  the  Plebeian 
Magistratus  properly  so  called  were  the  Plebeian 
Aediles  and  the  Tribnni  Plebis. 

The  distinction  of  Magistratus  into  Majores 
who  had  the  Tmperium,  and  the  Minores  who  had 
not,  had  a  reference  to  Jurisdiction  also.  The 
former  term  comprised  Praetors  and  goremors  of 
Provinces ;  the  latter,  in  the  Republican  time, 
comprised  Aediles  and  Quaestors,  and,  under  the 
Empire,  the  numerous  body  of  Municipal  Magis- 
trates. The  want  of  the  Imperium  limited  the 
power  of  the  Magistratus  Minores  in  various  mat- 
ters which  came  under  their  cognizance,  and  the 
want  of  it  also  removed  other  matters  entirely  from 
tiicir  jurisdictio  (taking  the  word  in  its  general 
sense).  Those  matters  which  belonged  to  Juris- 
dictio in  its  limited  sense  were  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  Magistratus  Minores  [J  urxsdictio]  ; 
but  those  matters  which  belong  to  the  Imperium, 
were  for  that  reason  not  within  the  competence  of 
the  Magistratus  Minores.  As  proceeding  from  the 
Imperium  we  find  enumerated  the  praetoriae  stipu- 
lationes,  such  as  the  cautio  damni  infecti,  and 
ex  novi  operis  nunciatione  ;  and  also  the  Missio 
in  possessionem,  and  the  In  integrum  restitutio. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  limited  jurisdictio  was 
confined  to  the  Ordo  judicinrum  privatorum,  and 
all  the  proceedings  Extra  ordinem  were  based  on 
the  Imperium :  consequently  a  Minor  Magistratus 
could  not  exercise  Cognitio,  properly  so  called,  and 
could  not  make  a  Decretum.  This  consideration 
explains  the  fact  of  two  Praetors  for  questions  as 
to  fideicommissa  being  appointed  under  Chuidius : 
they  had  to  decide  such  matters  for  all  Italy, 
inasmuch  as  such  matters  were  not  within  the 
competence  of  the  municipal  magistrates.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  municipal  magistrates  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  was  limited  in  many  cases  to  a  certain 
sum  of  money;  and  this  limitation  was  afterwards 
extended  to  all  Italy.  Added  to  this,  these  magis- 
trates had  not  the  Imperium,  which,  as  already 
observed,  limited  their  Jurisdictio. 

The  Magistratus  Minores  could  take  cognisance 
of  matters  which  were  not  within  their  junsdictio, 
by  delegation  from  a  superior  Magistratus.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  Damnum  Infectum,  inasmuch  as  de- 
lay might  cause  irreparable  mischief^  the  Praetor 
could  delegate  to  the  Municipal  Magistratus,  who 
were  under  him,  the  power  of  requiring  the  Cautio. 
(Dig.  39.  tit.  2.  s.  4.) 

It  became  necessary  to  re-organixe  the  admini- 
stration of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  its  ceasing  to  be  a 
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Province ;  and  as  the  Jurisdictb  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Municipal  Magisiratua,  who  had  no  Im- 
perium, it  was  further  necessary  to  determine  what 
should  be  the  form  of  procedure  before  these  Ma- 
gistratus in  all  matters  that  were  extra  ordinem, 
that  is,  in  such  matters  as  did  not  belong  to  their 
oompetenee  because  they  were  Magistratus  Minons, 
but  were  specially  given  to  them  by  a  Lex.  The 
determining  of  this  form  of  procedure  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Lex  Rubria.  [Lbjc  Rubria.]  (Puchta, 
ZnteAnyZ,  X.  p.  195.) 

The  case  of  Adoption  (properly  so  called)  illus- 
trates the  distinction  of  Magistratus  into  Majores 
and  Minores,  as  founded  on  the  possessing  or  not 
pOMessing  the  Imperium.  (Gains,  i  99.)  This 
adoption  was  effected  **■  Imperio  Magistratus,^  as 
for  instance  before  the  Praetor  at  Rome:  in  the 
Provinciae  the  sane  thing  was  effected  before  n 
Proconsul  or  Legatus,  both  of  whom  therefore  had 
the  Imperium.  The  Municipal  Magistratus,  as 
they  had  not  the  Imperium,  could  not  give  validity 
to  such  an  act  of  adoption.  [G.  Lu] 

MAJESTAS  is  defined  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  48. 
tit  4.  s.  1)  to  be  **  crimen  illud  quod  adversna 
Populum  Romannm  vel  adversna  seeuritatem  ejus 
oommittitur.**  He  then  gives  various  instances  of 
the  crime  of  Majestas,  some  of  which  pretty  neariy 
correspond  to  treason  in  English  law ;  but  all  the 
offences  included  under  Majestas  comprehend  more 
than  the  English  treason.  One  of  the  offences  in- 
cluded in  Majestas  was  the  effecting,  aiding  in,  or 
planning  the  death  of  a  magistratus  Populi  Ro- 
mani  or  of  one  who  had  Imperium  or  Potcstas. 
Though  the  phrase  **  crimen  majestatis"  was  used, 
the  complete  expression  was  "crimen  laesae,  im- 
minutae,  diminutae,  minutae,  majestatis.** 

The  word  Majestas  consistently  with  its  relation 
to  mag  (nus)  signifies  the  magnitude  or  greatness 
of  a  thing.  **•  Majestas,**  says  Cicero  {PwrL  30) 
*'  est  quaedam  magnitude  Populi  Romani  ;**  "  Ma- 
jestas est  in  Imperii  atque  in  nominis  Populi  Ro- 
mani dignitate.**  Accordingly  the  phrases  **  Ma- 
jestas Populi  Romani,**  **  Imperii  Majestas  **  (Hor. 
Carm,  iv.  15)  signify  the  whole  of  that  which 
constituted  the  Roman  State  ;  in  other  words  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  Roman  State.  The  expres- 
sion ^  rainnere  majestatem  **  consequently  signifies 
any  act  by  which  this  majestas  is  impaired  ;  and 
it  is  thus  defined  by  Cicero  i<U  InvmL  ii.  17), 
^  Majestatem  minuere  est  de  dignitate,  aut  ampli- 
tudine,  aut  potestate  Populi  aut  eorum  quibus 
Populus  potestatem  dedit,  aliquid  derogare.**  (See 
Cic.  ad  Fam,  iii.  11.  **  Majestatem  auxisti.**) 
The  phrase  Majestas  Publica  in  the  Digest  is 
equivalent  to  the  Majestas  Populi  Romani.  In 
the  Republican  period  the  term  Majestas  Laesa  or 
Minnta  was  most  commonly  applied  to  cases  of  a 
general  betraying  or  surrendering  his  army  to  the 
enemy,  exciting  sedition,  and  generally  by  his  bad 
conduct  in  administration  impairing  the  Majestas 
of  the  State.   (TaeiL  Ann,  I  72.) 

The  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  punished  with 
death  a  person  who  stirred  up  an  enemy  against 
Rome  or  surrendered  a  Roman  citizen  to  an  enemy. 
(Dig.  48.  tit.  4.  s.  3.)  The  Leges  Majestatis  seem 
to  have  extended  the  offence  of  Majestas  gene- 
rally to  all  acts  which  impaired  the  Majestas 
Publica ;  and  several  of  the  special  provisions  of 
the  Lex  Julia  aro  enumerated  in  the  passage  just 
referred  to. 

Like  many  other  leges  the  Lex  Julia  was  modified 
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by  Senatnaconsulu  and  Imperial  Cowtitatiant ;  and 
we  miut  not  conclude  from  the  title  in  the  Digest, 
**  Ad  Legem  Jaliam  Majettatia,**  that  all  the  provi- 
siont  enumeimted  imder  that  title  were  comprehended 
in  the  original  Lex  Jolia.  ItiittatedbyMaicianoa, 
aa  there  cited,  that  it  waa  not  Majealas  to  repair  the 
atKtnet  of  the  Caeair  which  were  going  to  decay  ; 
and  a  Reacript  of  SeTems  and  hia  eon  Anloninoa 
Caracalla  declared  that  if  a  atone  waa  thrown  and 
acddentally  struck  a  statue  of  the  Emperor,  that 
also  was  not  Majeataa ;  and  they  also  graciously 
dedared  that  it  was  not  Majestas  to  sell  the 
statues  of  the  Caesar  before  they  were  consecrated. 
Hrre  then  is  an  instance  under  the  title  ad  Legem 
Joliam  Majestatia  of  the  Imperial  rcacripts  de- 
daring  what  was  not  Majestas.  There  is  also  an 
extract  from  Satnminus  De  Jndiciis,  who  says 
that  if  a  penon  melted  down  the  statues  or  ism- 
gimet  of  Uie  Imperator  which  were  already  eon- 
aecrated,  or  did  any  similar  act,  he  was  liable  to 
the  penalties  of  the  Lex  Julia  Majestatia.  Bat 
even  thia  also  does  not  prove  that  this  provision 
was  a  part  of  the  Julia  Lex,  as  originally  passed,  for 
a  Lex  after  being  amended  by  Senatosoonsulta  or 
Imperial  Constitutions  still  retained  its  name.  In 
the  time  of  Tiberius  it  waa  a  matter  of  charge 
against  a  man  that  in  selling  a  garden  he  had  in- 
cluded a  Btatoe  of  Augustus  ;  which  Tiberius  de- 
clared to  be  no  offence.    (Tacit  Ann,  i  73.) 

The  old  punishment  of  Majestas  waa  perpetual 
Interdiction  from  fire  and  water ;  but  now,  says 
Pwilos  (&  n.  T.  39),  that  is,  in  the  later  Imperial 
period,  persons  of  low  condition  are  thrown  to 
wild  beasts,  or  bnnit  alive  ;  persons  of  better  con- 
dition are  simply  put  to  death.  The  property  of 
the  offender  was  confiscated  and  hia  memory  was 
infiunous. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Repablic  every  act  of 
a  citiaen  which  m-as  injurious  to  the  State  or  its 
peace  waa  called  Perduellio,  and  the  offender  (;»r- 
ilaeKts)  was  tried  before  the  populns  {popmii  judi- 
nb),  and,  if  convicted,  put  to  death.  (Liv.  iL  41, 
TL  20.)  The  earliest  trial  and  form  of  procedure 
ia  that  which  is  given  by  Livy  (i.  26)  ;  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingly  power  the  notion  of  Per- 
duellio and  the  process  were  in  some  degree 
changed.  Numerous  offences  against  the  state 
were  comprehended  under  Perduellioi  For  in- 
atance  Cn.  Fulvins  (Liv.  xxvL  c  3.)  was  charged 
with  the  offence  of  perduellb  for  losing  a  Roman 
army  ;  but  in  conrre  of  time,  and  probably  afler 
the  passing  of  the  Lex  Poreia,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  liCx  applied  to  Perduellio,  the 
punishment  was  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio.  Ac- 
cording to  Gains  **  perduellis  **  originally  signified 
**  hostis  **  (Dig.  50.  tit.  1 6.  s.  234)  ;  and  thus  the 
old  offence  of  perduellio  was  equivalent  to  making 
war  on  the  Roman  State.  The  trial  for  perduellio 
{ptrdmUumii  judicium)  exiated  to  the  later  thnes 
of  the  Republic ;  but  the  name  seems  to  have 
almost  fidlen  into  disuse,  and  various  leges  were 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  more  aoca- 
lately  what  should  be  Majestas. 

These  Leges  were  a  Lex  Aputeia,  probably 
passed  in  the  fifth  consulship  of  Marina,  the  exact 
contents  of  which  aro  unknown  (Cic.  d»  Or,  ii.  25, 
49),  a  Lex  Varia  B.C.  91  (Appian,  BelL  Civ.  i 
37  ;  Cic.  BruL  89  ;  Valer.  Maxim,  viii.  6.  §  4),  a 
Lex  Cornelia  passed  by  L.  (Cornelius  Snlla  ((3ic. 
til  Pit.  21,  /TTO  Oueni,  35),  and  the  Lex  Julia 
already  mentioned^  and  which  continued  under 
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the  Empire  to  be  the  fundamental  enactment  on 
thia  subject  This  Lex  Julia  is  by  some  attributed 
to  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  assigned  to  the  year  &  c 
48,  and  thia  may  be  the  Lex  refetred  to  in  tlie 
Digest ;  some  assume  a  second  Lex  Julia,  under 
Augustus.  That  a  Lex  de  Majestate  was  passed 
in  Caesar^k  time  appcan  from  Cicero.  {Philipp. 
19.) 

Under  the  Empire  the  term  Majestas  was  applied 
to  the  person  of  the  reigning  Caesar,  and  we  find 
the  phrasca  Maieataa  Augusta,  Imperatoria,  and 
Rcgia.  It  was  however  nothing  new  to  apply  the 
term  to  the  Emperor,  considered  in  some  of  his 
capacities,  for  it  was  applied  to  the  magistretus 
under  the  Republic,  as  to  the  consul  and  praetor. 
(Cic.  PhUifp,  xiii  9,  m  Pimmem^  11.)  Horace 
even  addresses  Augustus  (£>.  il  1.  288)  in  the 
terms  **  majestas  tua,**  but  this  can  hardly  Ije 
viewed  otherwise  than  aa  a  personal  compliment, 
and  not  as  said  with  reference  to  any  of  the  offices 
which  he  held.  The  extension  of  the  penalties 
to  various  new  offences  agatnst  the  penon  of  tlie 
Emperor  belongs  of  course  to  the  Imperial  period. 
Augustus  availed  himself  of  the  Lex  for  prosecut- 
ing  the  authors  of  fiunosi  libelli  {coffmiiamtm  d€ 
/imuma  libeUiSy  $pea§  Ujiia  fpss,  traetatU^  Tacit 
Ann.  L  72 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  27  ;  Sueton.  Octuv. 
55):  the  proper  inlcrenee  from  the  passage  of 
Tacitus  is  that  the  Leges  Majestatia  (for  they  all 
seem  to  be  comprised  under  the  term  **  Legem 
Majestatis,**)  did  not  apply  to  words  or  writings, 
for  these  were  pvaishaUe  otherwise.     The  pas- 

je  of  Cicero  (W  Fam,  iii.  11)  is  manifestly 
corrupt,  and  aa  it  stands,  inconsistent  with  the 
context ;  it  cannot  be  taken  v  evidence  that  the 
Lex  Majestatis  of  Sulla  contained  any  provisions 
as  to  libellous  words,  as  to  which  there  were 
other  sufficient  provisions.  [iNJuaiA.]  Sigonius 
haa  attempted  to  collect  the  capita  of  the  Lex 
MajesUtis  of  Sulla.  Under  Tiberius  the  offence 
of  Majestas  was  extended  to  all  acts  and  words 
which  might  appear  to  be  disrespectful  to  the 
Princeps,  as  appean  from  various  passages  in  Ta- 
citus (jlaa.  L  73,  74,  ii.  50,  iii  38,  G'l,  67,  dec). 
The  term  Perduellio  waa  still  in  use  under  the 
Empire,  and  seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to 
Majestas  at  that  period. 

An  inquiry  might  be  made  into  an  act  of  Majes- 
tas against  die  Impentor  even  afWr  the  death  of 
the  oti'ender ;  a  rale  which  was  established  (aa  we 
are  informed  by  Paolos)  by  M.  Aurelins  in  the 
case  of  Drundanus  or  Druncanins,  a  senator  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  outbreak  of  Cassins,  and 
whose  property  waa  claimed  by  the  fiscus  afier  his 
death.  (Perhapa  the  account  of  Capitolinus,  M. 
Ant,  Pkil.  c  26,  and  of  Vulcatius  Gallicanun,  Avi- 
dku  Cassias,  c.  9,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  state- 
ment of  Paulus :  on  the  case  of  Druncianus,  see 
Tillemont,  Hialoire  de$  Empereur$j  vol.  iL  pi  38l\) 
A  constitution  of  8.  Sevenis  and  Antoninus  Canr 
calla  declared  that  firom  the  time  that  an  act  of 
Majestas  was  committed,  a  man  could  not  alienate 
his  property  or  manumit  a  slave,  to  which  the 
great  {magnns)  Antoninus  (probably  Caracalla  is 
still  meant),  added  that  a  debtor  could  not  after 
that  time  lawfully  make  a  payment  to  him.  In 
the  matter  of  Majestas  slaves  could  also  be  ex- 
amined by  torture  in  order  to  give  evidence  against 
their  master:  this  provision,  though  comprehended 
in  the  Code  under  the  title  Ad  Legem  Juliam 
Majestatia,  was  perhaps  not  contained  in  the  ort- 
3a  3 
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ginal  law,  for  Tiberias  aold  a  man^  slares  to  the 
actor  publiciu  (Aim.  iil  67)  in  order  that  they 
might  gire  evidence  against  their  master,  who  was 
accused  of  Repetiindae  and  also  of  Majestas. 
Women  were  admitted  at  evidence  in  a  case  of 
Laeia  Majestas,  and  the  case  of  Fulvia  is  cited  as 
an  instance.    (Dig.  48.  tit  4 ;  Cod.  ix.  tit.  8.) 

As  to  the  phrase  Patria  Majestas,  see  Patrja 
PoTBSTAS.  (The  history  of  Majestas  is  given 
with  great  minuteness  by  Rein,  £ku  CrimmalredU 
der  Homer,  A  brief  view  of  the  subject  is  very 
difficult  to  give.)  [O.  L.] 

MAJO'RES.     [INPANR.] 

MA'LLEUS,  dim.  MALLiTOLUS  (h^trrkp: 
ctpvpa^  dim.  <r^vploy\  a  hammer,  a  mallet,  was 
used  much  for  the  same  purposes  in  ancient  as  in 
modem  times.  When  several  men  were  striking 
with  their  hammers  on  the  same  anvil,  it  was  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  they  should  strike  in  time, 
and  Virgil  accordingly  says  of  the  Cyclopes,  ^Inter 
se  brachia  toUunt  in  numerum.^  {Georg.  iv.  1 74  ; 
AoH.  viii.  452.)  The  scene  which  he  describes  is 
represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  an 
ancient  bas-relief^  in  which  Vulcan,  Brontes,  and 
Steropes,  are  seen  foiging  the  metal,  while  the 
third  Cyclops,  Pyracmon,  blows  the  bellows.  {Aem. 
viii.  425.)  Beside  the  anvil -stand  [Incus]  is  seen 
the  vessel  of  water,  in  which  the  hot  iron  or  bronxe 
was  immersed.   (75.  v.  450,  451.) 


But  besides  the  employment  of  the  hammer 
upon  the  anvil  for  making  all  ordinary  utensils, 
the  smith  (xoAiccl^f)  wrought  with  this  instrument 
figures  called  tpya  <r^vfn\Jsjvra  (or  bXoir^ifnt^a^ 
Bnmck,  Anal.  ii.  222),  which  were  either  small 
and  fine,  some  of  their  parts  being  beaten  as  thin 
as  paper  and  being  in  very  high  relief  as  in  the 
bronzes  of  Sins  [  Lome  a],  or  of  colossal  propor- 
tions, being  composed  of  separate  plates,  ri  vetted 
together:  of  this  the  most  remarkable  example 
was  the  statue  of  the  sun  of  wrought  bronze  {ar^ 
fyfl^aros  Ko\offff6sy  Theocrit  xxii.  47  ;  ^arripo- 
fcoWa,  Philo,  de  7  Speetac.  4.  p.  14,  ed.  Orell.), 
seventy  cubits  high,  which  was  erected  in  Rhodes. 
Another  remarkable  production  of  the  same  kind 
was  the  golden  statue  of  Jupiter  (Strabo,  viii.  6. 
20  ;  Plat  Phaedr,  p.  232,  HeindorO,  which  was 
erected  at  Olympia  by  the  sons  of  Cypselus. 

By  other  artificers  the  hammtf  was  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  chisel  [Dolabra],  as  by  the 
carpenter  (pulsans  malleug,  Coripp.  de  Laud,  Jtuiini, 
iv.  47  ;  woodcut,  p.  98)  and  the  sculptor. 

The  term  malleolus  denoted  a  hammer,  the 
transverse  head  of  which  was  formed  for  holding 
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pitch  and  tow ;  which,  having  been  set  on  fire,  was* 
projected  slowly,  so  that  it  might  not  be  extin- 
guished during  its  flight,  upon  houses  and  other 
buildings  in  order  to  set  them  on  fire  ;  and  which 
was  therefore  commonly  used  in  sieges  together 
with  torches  and  fiUaricae.  (Liv.  xxxviiL  6  ;  Non. 
Marcellus,  p.  556,  edL  Lips ;  Festus,  s.  «. ;  Cie. 
pro  MU.24  i  Veget  de  Re  MiL  iv.  18  ;  Vitmv.  z. 
16.  9.  ed.  Schneider.) 
MALUS.  [Navis.] 
MALUS  OCULUS.  [Fascinum.] 
MANCEPS  has  the  same  relation  to  Mancipium 
that  Auspex  has  to  Auspicium.  It  is  properly  qui 
mann  capit.  But  the  word  has  several  special 
significations.  Mancipes  were  they  who  bid  at  the 
public  lettings  of  the  censors  for  the  purpose  of 
fiurming  any  part  of  the  public  property.  (Festua, 
a  r.  Maneept ;  Manceps  dicitur  qui  quid  a  populo 
emit  conducitve,  quia,  &c. ;  Cic.  pro  Flame,  c  26, 
edL  Wunder.)  Sometimes  the  chief  of  the  Publi- 
can! generally  are  meant  by  this  term,  as  they  were 
no  doubt  the  bidden  and  gave  the  security,  and 
then  they  shared  the  undertaking  with  others  or 
underlet  it.  (Asoon.  tJi  Div,  Verr.  c.  10.)  The 
Mancipes  would  accordingly  have  distinctive  names 
according  to  the  kind  of  revenue  which  they  took 
on  lease,  as  Decumani,  Portitores,  Pecuarii  Sueto- 
nius (  Veep,  1,  and  the  note  in  Burmann's  edition) 
says  that  the  father  of  Petro  was  a  manceps  of 
labourers  (operae)  who  went  yearly  from  Umbria 
to  Sabinum  to  cultivate  the  land  ;  that  is,  he  hired 
them  horn  their  masters  and  paid  so  much  for  the 
use  of  them  ;  as  is  now  often  done  in  slave  coun- 
tries. The  terms  Mancipes  Thermarum  et  Sali- 
narum  occur  in  the  Theodosian  Code  (14.  tit.  5. 
s.  3).  [G.  L.] 

MA  NCI  PATIO.  [Mancipium.] 
MA'NCIPI  RE&  [Dominium.] 
MANCIPII  CAUSA.  The  three  expraniona 
by  which  the  Romans  indicated  the  status  in 
which  a  firee  person  might  be  with  respect  to  an- 
other, were  In  Potestate,  In  Mann,  and  In  Man- 
ciple ejus  esse.  (Gains,  i.  49.)  In  consequence 
of  his  Potestas  a  fiither  could  mancipate  his  child 
to  another  person,  for  in  the  old  times  of  the  re- 
public his  Patria  Potestas  was  hardly  distinguished 
from  property.  A  husband  had  the  same  power 
over  a  wife  In  Manu,  for  she  was  "filiae  loco.^ 
Accordingly  a  child  in  Potestate  and  a  wife  in 
Manu  were  properly  Res  Mancipi ;  and  they  were 
said  to  be  In  Mancipio.  Still  such  persons,  when 
mancipated,  were  not  exactly  in  the  relation  of 
slaves  to  the  persons  to  whom  ^ey  were  mancipated ; 
but  they  occupied  a  status  between  free  persons  and 
slaves,  which  was  expressed  by  the  words  Mancipii 
causa.  Such  persons  as  were  in  Mancipii  causa 
were  not  Sui  juris  (Gains,  i.  48 — 50)  ;  and  all  that 
they  acquired,  was  acquired  for  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  mancipated.  But  they  differed  from 
slaves  in  not  being  possessed  ;  they  might  also  have 
an  injnriarum  actio  for  ill-treatment  frt>m  those  who 
had  them  In  Mancipio,  and  they  did  not  loae  the 
rights  of  Ingenui,  but  these  rights  were  only  sus- 
pended. As  to  contracts,  the  person  with  whom 
they  contracted  might  obtain  the  sale  of  such  pro- 
perty {bona)  as  would  have  been  theirs,  if  they  had 
not  been  in  mancipii  causa  ;  as  Gains  expresses  it 
(iv.  80).  Persons  Tn  mancipii  causa  might  be 
manumitted  in  the  same  way  as  slaves,  and  the 
limitations  of  the  Lex  Aclia  Sentia  and  Furia  Cani- 
nia  did  not  apply  to  such  manumissions.    The  per- 
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ton  who  cffiseted  the  manamfaiion  thereby  acqimed 
a  kind  of  patiood  rights  which  wm  of  •ome  im- 
portance in  the  laatten  of  heioditaa  and  tstel^ 
(Sarigny*  S^tUm^  &c  L  360.) 

The  atrict  ptactke  of  MaadiAtm,  as  applied  to 
chiUfen,  had  &Uen  into  diMMe  in  the  tiaw  of  Oaioe, 
and  pcofaabl  J  atill  earlier,  and  it  had  then  become 
a  mere  Icnl  form  bj  which  the  Patria  Potcotaa 
wae  dimoiTed  [Emancipatio]  ;  except  a  penon 
waa  mandpated  ex  nozali  caon.  In  cate  of  delicU 
by  the  eon,  the  firther  eonUl  mandpatehim  (or  motaU 
tammt  mame^m  Awv),  and  one  act  of  mancipatio 
waa  considered  niffidcnt  (Oaina,  ir.  75—78  ; 
Liv.  Tiiii  28  ;  bnt  the  eon  had  a  ridit  of  action  for 
leeoTcring  hie  freedom,  when  he  nad  worked  out 
theamoantofthedami^.  (Moa.  et  Rool  Leg.  CoU. 
n.  S.)  Joetinian  put  an  end  to  the  noxae  datio 
in  the  caae  of  chiMren,  which  indeed  before  hie 
time  had  frilen  into  dianM.  (Inet.  4.  tit.  8.  a.  7.) 

In  hia  time,  Oaina  nmafka  (L  UIX  that  men 
were  not  kept  in  mandpii  canea  (in  #o  jtm)  for 
any  long  tinw,  the  form  of  mandpatio  being  only 
wed  (except  in  the  caae  of  a  noxalia  eania)  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  emancipation.  Bat  qvettiona  of  law 
atill  aroee  oot  of  thia  fionn  t  for  the  three  mancip»- 
tionea,  which  were  neeemaiy  in  the  caae  of  a  aon, 
might  not  always  hare  been  obeerred.  Aceord- 
ingly  a  ehild  begotten  by  a  aen  who  had  been 
twice  mancipated,  bat  born  after  the  third  manci- 
patio of  hia  fiither,  waa  etill  in  the  power  of  hia 
grandfather.  A  child  begotten  by  a  eon  who  waa 
in  hie  third  mancipatio,  came  into  hia  &ther*»  power 
if  he  waa  manumitted  after  that  mancipation ;  bat 
if  the  fiither  died  in  nmneipioy  the  child  became 
ni  jntu.  (Oaios,  L  1S6.) 

Coeroptio,  by  which  a  woman  came  in  mannm, 
was  effected  by  mancipatio,  and  the  coemptio  might 
be  either  matrimonii  caoaa,  or  fiduciae  caosa.  The 
fidaciae  cansa  coemptio  was  a  ceremony  which  waa 
Boccenry  when  a  woman  wished  to  change  her 
totores,  and  also  when  she  wished  to  make  a  will ; 
bat  a  senatosoonsoltam  of  Hadrian  dispensed  with 
the  eeremony  in  the  latter  case.  (Oaios,  i  1 15,  Ac.) 

Dion  Cassias  (xWiiL  44)  sajrs  that  Tiberias  Nero 
transferred  or  gave  (i^iBmtet)  his  wife  to  Octarianus, 
as  a  father  would  do  ;  and  the  transfer  of  his  wife 
Marcia  by  the  younger  Cato  to  Quintus  Hortensins 
(Pint  Cai.  Mm.  c.  25)  is  a  well-known  stoty.  If  in 
both  these  cases  the  wife  was  In  Menu,  she  must 
hare  been  mancipated.  Mancipatio  in  each  case 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  dlTorce  ;  at  any  rate,  in 
both  the  cases  which  hare  been  mentioned,  the 
accond  marriage  most  have  been  preceded  by  a 
consent  to  dissolve  the  marriage,  which  would  be 
anflicient  if  the  wife  was  not  in  menu,  and  would 
require  the  form  of  mandpatio  if  she  was  in  manu. 
(Oaius,i.  137.) 

The  situation  of  a  debtor  who  waa  adjudicated 
to  his  creditor  resembled  that  of  a  person  who  was 
In  manctpii  causa.  [O.  L.] 

MANCI'PI  UM.  The  etymology  of  this  word 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  word  Mandpatio,  of 
which  Oaius  (L  121)  says,  •'Mancipatio  dicitur 
quia  manu  res  capitur.**  The  term  Mandpium 
dien  is  derived  from  the  act  of  corporeal  appre- 
hension of  a  thing  ;  and  this  corporeal  apprchen- 
aion  is  with  reference  to  the  transfer  of  the  owner- 
ship of  a  thing.  It  vras  not  a  simple  corporeal 
apprehension,  but  one  which  was  accompanied  with 
certain  forms  described  by  Goius  (i.  119):  — 
**  Mandpatio  is  effected  in  the  presence  of  not  less 
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than  Ar9  witaeMea,  who  mnat  be  Roman  dtiaena 
and  of  the  age  of  puberty  (poAerts),  and  also  in 
the  preaenoe  of  another  penon  of  the  same  conditaoo, 
who  holda  a  pair  of  bnaen  acalea  and  henca  ia 


called  Libripena.  The  purehasT  (^at  i 
0^),  taking  hold  of  tha  thing,  says:  I  affirm  that 
this  sfaiTe  (iooio)  ia  mine  Ex  J  are  Quiritimn,  and 
ha  ia  puithaaed  by  me  with  this  piece  of  money 
(oes)  and  biaaen  scales.  He  then  strikes  the  scales 
with  the  piece  of  money,  and  gives  it  to  the  seller 
aa  a  symbol  of  the  price  (piad  pntU  foeo).**  The 
sanm  aeooont  of  the  matter  is  given  more  briefly  by 
Ulpian  </Va^.  xix.).  This  mode  of  truisfer  ap- 
plied to  all  Rea  Mandpi  whether  free  perMMis  or 
sfaivea,  animals  or  lands.  Lands  {proitAia)  might 
ha  thus  tranafemd,  though  the  parties  to  the 
mandpatio  were  not  en  the  lands ;  but  all  other 
things,  which  were  objects  of  mancipatio,  were  only 
tmnsferaUe  m  the  presence  of  the  parties,  because 
corporeal  apprehension  was  a  necessary  part  of  the 
ceremony.  The  purchaser  or  person  to  whom  the 
mancipatio  was  made  did  not  acquire  the  possession 
of  the  mandpatio  ;  for  the  acquisition  of  possession 
was  a  separate  act  (Gains,  ir.  131).  Gains  calls 
Mandpatio  **imaginaria  qnaedam  Tenditio,**  for 
thoogh  the  hw  required  this  form  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Quiritarian  ownership,  the  real  contract  of 
sale  eondsted  in  the  agreement  of  the  parties  as  to 
the  price.  The  party  who  transferred  the  owner- 
ship of  a  thmg  pursoant  to  these  forms  was  said 
**  mandpio  dare  ;  **  he  who  thus  acquired  the 
ownership  was  said**  mandpioacdpere.**  (Plant. 
TVMtan.  ii.  4.  18.)  The  verb  ^mancipare**  is 
sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  **  mancipio  dare.** 
Horace  {Ep.  iL  2.  159)  uses  the  phrase  **'  mancipat 
asus,**  which  is  not  an  unreaaonable  licence :  he 
means  to  say  that  •*  usus  *  or  usucapion  has  the 
same  effect  as  mandpatio,  which  is  true  ;  but  usus 
only  had  ita  effect  in  the  case  of  Res  Mancipi, 
where  there  had  been  no  Mandpatio  or  In  Jure 
Cessio.  Both  Mandpatio  and  In  Jure  Cessio 
existed  before  the  Twelre  Tablea  {Prag,  VaL  50). 

Mancipatio  is  used  by  Gains  to  express  the  act 
of  transfer,  but  in  Cicero  the  word  Mancipium  is 
used  in  this  sense.  (Cic  (is  Qf  iil  16,  <b  OraL 
189.) 

The  dirision  of  things  into  Res  Mancipi  and 
Nee  Mandpi,  had  reference  to  the  formalities  re- 
quisite to  be  observed  in  the  transfer  of  ownershipL 
It  is  stated  in  the  artide  Dominium,  what  things 
were  things  Mandpi  To  this  list  may  be  added 
children  of  Roman  parents,  who  were  according  to 
the  old  law  Res  Mandpi  [Mancipu  Cjiusa.] 
The  Quiritarian  ownership  of  Res  Mancipi  could 
only  be  immediately  transferred  hj  Mancipatio  or 
In  Jure  Ceuio ;  transfer  by  tradition  only  made 
such  things  In  bonis.  The  Quiritarian  ownership 
of  Res  nee  mancipi  was  acquired  by  tradition  only, 
when  there  was  a  justa  causa.  Quiritarian  owner- 
ship is  called  mancipium  by  the  earlier  Roman 
wnters :  the  word  dominium  is  first  used  by  later 
writers,  as  for  instance  Gains.  Mancipatio  could 
only  take  place  between  Roman  dtizens  or  those 
who  had  tne  Coramercium  ;  which  indeed  appears 
from  the  words  used  by  the  purchaser.  (Gaios,  i 
119;  UlpL /Vty.  xix.  3.) 

The  only  word  then  by  which  this  formal  trenftfer 
of  ownership  was  made  was  Mancipium,  which 
occurs  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Dirksen,  Ueberncht^ 
6lq.  p.  395.)  The  word  nexum  or  nexus  is  also 
sometimes  used  in  the  same  senses  Cicero  {Tq9, 
3a  4 
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6)  defines  "  Abolieoatio  **  to  be  **ejiii  rei  qme 
mancipi  eet  ;**  and  thii  it  effected  either  by  **  tf»- 
ditio  alteri  nezu  wit  in  jore  ce«io  inter  qnot  ea 
jure  cirili  fieri  powunt**  According  to  this  defini- 
tion **  Abalienatio  **  is  of  a  Res  Mancipi,  a  class  of 
things  determinate ;  and  the  mode  of  transfer  is 
either  by  **  traditio  nezn  **  or  by  **  in  jure  eessio.** 
These  two  modes  correspond  respectirely  to  the 
**  mancipatio  **  and  **  in  jure  cessio  ^  of  Gains  (ii. 
41),  and  accordingly  mancipatio  or  the  older  tenn 
mancipium  is  equivalent  to  **  traditio  nexn:^  in 
other  words  mancipium  was  a  nexus  or  nezum. 
Cicero  (De  Haruip.  rupom$,  c.  7)  uses  both  words 
in  the  same  sentence,  where  he  speaks  of  Tarloos 
titles  to  property,  and  among  them  he  mentions 
the  Jus  mancipii  and  Jus  nexL  He  may  mean 
here  to  speak  of  the  Jus  mandpii  in  its  special 
sense  as  contrasted  with  the  Jus  nexi  which  had  a 
wider  meaning  ;  in  another  instance  he  uses  both 
words  to  express  one  thing.  (Ad  Fam,  W.  30.)  Ac- 
cording to  Aelius  Gallus,  everything  was  **  nexnm"^ 
*'  quodcunque  per  aes  et  libram  geritur  ;**  and  as 
mancipatio  was  effected  per  aes  et  libram,  it  was 
consequently  a  nexum.  The  form  of  mancipatio 
by  the  aes  and  libra  continued  probably  till  Jus- 
tinian abolished  the  distinction  between  Res  Man- 
cipi and  Res  Nee  Mancipi  It  is  alluded  to  by 
Horace  (Ep.  il  2.  158),  and  the  libra,  says  Pliny 
(xxxiiL  3),  is  still  used  in  such  fonns  of  transfer. 

When  things  were  transferred  by  mancipatio 
under  a  contract  of  sale,  the  vendor  was  bound  to 
warranty  in  double  of  the  amount  of  the  thing  sold. 
(Paul  S.  R,  ii.  s.  16.)  A  Tender  therefore  who 
had  a  doubtful  title  would  not  sell  by  mancipium, 
but  would  merely  transfer  by  delivery,  and  leave 
the  purchaser  to  obtain  the  Quiritarian  ownership 
of  the  thing  by  usucapion.  (Plant.  Cure.  iv.  2. 9, 
Penoy  iv.  3.  55.)  Accordingly  Varro  observes 
{De  lie  Ruttiea^  il  10)  that  if  a  sUve  was  not 
transferred  by  mancipium,  the  seller  entered  into  a 
stipulatio  dupli  to  be  enforced  by  the  buyer  in  the 
case  of  eviction  ;  when  the  transfer  was  by  manci- 
pium, this  stipulation  was  not  necessary.  The 
terms  of  the  contract  were  called  Lex  Mancipii, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer  from  the  passage  of 
Cicero  (De  Or.  I  39),  that  the  Lex  or  terms  con- 
tained the  penalty,  but  merely  that  it  contained 
what  the  seller  warranted.  (See  Fro  Murena^  c  2.) 

As  to  the  application  of  Mancipatio  to  Testaments, 

see  TXSTAMBNTUM. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said  that  manci- 
pium may  be  used  as  equivalent  to  complete  owners 
ship,  and  may  thus  be  opposed  to  usus  as  in  a  pas- 
sage of  Lucretius  that  has  been  often  quoted  (iil 
985),  and  to  Fructus  (Cic  ad  Fam.  vii.  29,  30). 
Sometimes  th '  word  mancipium  signifies  a  slave, 
as  being  one  of  the  Res  mancipi :  tnis  is  probably 
the  sense  of  the  word  in  Cicero  (Top.  5)  and 
certainly  in  Horace  (Ep.  I  6.  39).  Sometimes 
mancipia  is  used  generally  for  Res  mancipi  ( Ulp. 
tit.  xl  27),  unless  Rem  mancipi  is  the  right  read- 
ing in  that  passage.  Mancipation  no  longer  ex- 
isted in  the  code  of  Justinian,  who  took  away  all 
distinction  between  Res  Mancipi  and  Nee  Man- 
cipi. The  ot^nership  of  all  cor|K>real  things  was 
made  transferable  by  Traditio  with  a  justa  causa. 

The  subject  of  Mancipium  and  Mancipatio  is 
discussed  by  Com.  Van  Bynkershoek,  Opusculum 
de  Feints  Mancipi  et  Nee  Mancipi;  and  Puchta, 
Insi.  ii.  §  238.  [G.  L.J 

MANDA'TI  ACTIO.    [Mandatum.] 


MANDATUM. 

MANDATUM.  It  is  a  contract  of  mandflliim 
when  one  person  commissions  another  to  do  sasDe- 
thing  without  reward,  and  that  other  perMm  under- 
takes to  do  it :  and  generally  it  may  be  stated  that 
whenerer  a  man  commissions  another  to  do  some- 
thing without  pay,  which,  if  the  thiqg  were  to  be 
done  for  pay  (awross),  would  make  the  transactioQ 
a  contract  of  locatio  and  condnctio,  the  conU'att  oi 
mandatum  exists ;  as  if  a  man  gives  clothes  to  a 
fullo  to  be  furbished  up  and  cleaned,  or  to  a  tailor 
(eareimaior)  to  mend.  The  penon  who  gave  the 
commission  was  the  mandans  or  numdator :  he  who 
received  it,  was  the  mandatarius.  The  mandatam 
might  be  either  on  the  sole  account  of  the  man- 
dator, or  on  another  personV  account,  or  on  the 
account  of  the  mandator  and  another  perHo,  or  oa 
account  of  the  mandator  and  mandatarius  or  on  the 
account  of  the  mandatarius  and  another  penon. 
But  there  could  be  no  mandatam  oo  the  account 
(gratia)  of  the  mandatarius  only ;  as  if  a  man 
were  to  advise  another  to  pot  his  moneT  oat  to  in- 
terest, and  it  were  lost,  the  loser  would  have  no 
mandati  actio  against  his  adviser.  If  the  advice 
were  to  lend  the  money  to  Titius,  and  the  loan 
had  the  like  result,  it  was  a  question  whether  this 
was  a  case  of  mandatum  ;  but  the  opinion  of  Sa> 
binus  prevailed,  that  it  was,  and  the  mandant  thus 
became  secari^  for  Titius.  It  was  not  mandatum 
if  the  thing  was  contra  bonos  mores,  er  in  other 
words,  if  the  object  of  the  mandatum  wasan  illegal 
act.  A  mandatum  might  be  general  or  special  ; 
and  the  mandatarius  was  bound  to  keep  within 
the  limits  of  the  mandatum.  The  mandator  had 
an  utilis  actio  against  such  penons  as  the  mandata- 
rius contracted  with  ;  and  such  persons  had  the 
like  action  against  the  mandator ;  and  a  directa 
actio  against  the  mandatarius.  The  mandatw  and 
mandatarius  had  also  respectively  a  directa  actio 
against  one  another  in  respect  of  the  mandatnm  : 
the  actio  of  the  mandatarius  might  be  fur  in- 
demnity generally  in  respect  of  what  he  had  done 
bona  fide.  If  the  mandatarius  exceeded  his  com- 
mission, he  had  no  action  against  the  mandator ; 
but  the  mandator  in  such  case  had  an  action  for 
the  amount  of  damage  sustained  by  the  non-execa- 
tion  of  the  mandatum,  provided  it  could  have  been 
executed.  The  mandatum  might  be  recalled  by 
the  mandans,  or  renounced  by  the  mandatarius, 
"  dum  adhuc  Integra  res  sit,**  that  is,  no  loss  must 
accrue  to  either  party  in  consequence  of  the  contract 
being  rescinded.  The  contract  was  dissolved  by 
the  death  of  either  party  ;  but  if  the  mandatariua 
executed  the  mandatum  after  the  death  af  the 
nuuidator,  in  ignorance  of  his  death,  he  had  his 
action  against  the  heres,  which  was  allowed  **utili- 
tatis  causiL**  According  to  Cicero  a  mandati  judi- 
cium was  **  non  minus  tuipe  quam  furti  **  (Fro 
Roao.  Amer,  c  38)  ;  which  however  would  ob- 
viously depend  on  ciroumstances.     [Inpamia.] 

Mandatum  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
command  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior.  Under 
the  empire  the  Mandata  Principum  were  the  com- 
mands and  instructions  given  to  govemon  of  pro- 
vinces and  others.  (See  the  letter  of  Flinius  to 
I'rajanus,  and  the  emperor's  answer,  Plin.  Ep.  x. 
111,112.)  Frontinus  (De  AquaeducL)  classes  the 
Mandata  Principimi  with  Lex  and  Senatusoon- 
sulta.  (See  Puchto,  InsL  I  110.) 

(Gaius,  iil  155—162,  iv.  83,  84  ;  Inst  3. 
tit  26  ;  Dig.  17.  tit.  1  ;  Cod.  i.  tit  35  ;  Vangerow 
FandelUen,  Ac.  ui.  469.)  [G.  L.J 
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MANDRAB.    [LAninccxrLL] 

If  ANBYAS  OuvMu).    [LAcnufi.] 

MANS&    Qm  Diet  </ Grmk  amd  Mom.  Bio- 

grapkf  amd  AfjfAolo^, 

MANQONES.    [Smyut.] 

MA'NlCA^atleeve.  Bctidet  the  vm  of  ileeves 
■evad  to  the  tnnie,  which,  when  m  twrnnJaftured, 
WM  ttlkd  ekiridoia  or  mameata  tmuea  (Cut.  ill 
7.  p.  12,  ed.  Zwnpt),  ileeyet  wen  alao  woni  ••  a 
■epHAto  port  of  the  diets.  Pallodiiu  ((2f  Ai  Au<. 
i.  43)  McntionB  the  propriety  of  proridiog  oenat 
■MwwffngM  de  petliitit^  t. «.  Icggioo  and  sleeree 
made  of  hide*,  u  nteliil  both  to  the  huntmiaii  and 
to  tbe  a^ricultwal  labouer.  The  Roman  gladkton 
wore,  together  with  gieavei,  a  sleeTO  of  an  appro- 
priate kind  on  the  right  arm  and  hand  ( Juv.  yi 
255),  as  is  exhibited  in  the  woodcuto  at  p^  576. 

These  parts  of  dress  are  mentioned  together 
even  as  eariy  as  the  Homeric  age  (see  Od.  xxiv. 
2t»S,  229).  In  this  passage  the  manicae  (x«^t) 
seem  to  be  mittens,  worn  on  the  hands  to  protect 
them  from  briars  and  thons :  and  Eustathios,  in 
his  eommcntary  on  the  pussge,  distinguishes  be- 
twe«t  simple  mittens»  snch  as  our  labonren  use  m 
hedging,  and  gloves,  which  ho  calls  x*^^'  ^*'^' 
TvA^oi  (p.  1960.  imt). 

Olores  with  fingers  (digiialiat  Vanro,  de  Rt  BtuL 
I  55)  WOTS  worn  among  the  Romans  ifor  the  per- 
formance of  oertam  manual  operations.  Pliny  the 
younger  refers  also  to  the  use  of  manicae  in  winter 
to  protect  the  hands  from  cold  (Epui.  iii.  5). 
Those  used  by  the  Persians  were  probably  made 
of  fur,  perhaps  resembling  muffi :  the  Peruaos  also 
wore  gloves  in  winter  (SorrvX^tf^ot,  Xen.  Qprop, 
viii  3.  §  17).  In  an  enumeration  of  the  instru- 
ments of  torture  used  in  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  em  we  obssrre  '^the  glove**  (Synes. 
EpUi.  58) ;  but  iU  construction  or  material  is  not 
described. 

Handcuffs  were  called  moaiioae.  (Viig.  Georp.  it. 
439,  Aen,  il  146  ;  Plant  Ann.  il  2.  38,  CapL 
iiL  5.  1,  Mod.  ▼.  1.  17  ;  Non.  Maroellus,  f.o. 
Mamcae.)  [J.  Y.] 

MANITULUS;  MANIPULA'RES;  MA- 
NIPULA'RII.    [ExnnciTUS,  p.  500,  b.] 

MA'NSIO  {orQ0ft6s\  a  post-sUti(Hi  at  the  end 
of  a  day'k  journey.  The  gnat  roads,  which  were 
constructed  first  by  the  kings  of  Persia  and  af^- 
wards  by  the  Romans,  were  provided,  at  intervals 
corresponding  to  the  length  of  a  day^  journey,  with 
establishments  of  the  same  kind  with  the  khans 
or  caravanseias  which  are  still  found  in  the  East 
There  were  111  such  stations  on  the  road  from 
Sardes  to  Susa  (Herod,  v.  52,  53,  vL  118),  their 
avenge  distance  from  one  another  being  something 
less  than  20  English  miles.  The  khan,  erected  at 
the  station  for  the  accommodation  of  travellen,  is 
called  by  Herodotus  itvrdXwrts  and  Kceraymy^, 
To  stop  for  the  night  was  kotoA^cu'.  (Xen.  Anab. 
l  8  ;  Aelian,  V.  H,  i.  32.)  As  the  ancient  roods 
made  by  the  kings  of  Persia  are  still  followed  to  a 
considerable  extent  (Heeren,  /tiaes,  vol.  i.  pt  il 
pp.  193 — 203,  7 1 3 — 720),  so  also  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  modem  khan,  which  is  a  square 
building,  enclosing  a  large  open  court,  surrounded 
by  balconies  with  a  series  of  doors  entering  into 
•  plain  unfurnished  apartments,  and  baring  a  foun- 
tain in  the  centre  of  the  court,  has  been  copied  by 
uninterrupted  custom  from  the  Periic  JcaraAMris, 
and  that,  whether  on  occasion  of  the  arrival  of 
trmies  or  of  caravans,  they  have  always  served  to 
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afford  n  shdttt  during  the  night  both  to  man  and 


The  Latin  term  aMMio  is  derived  from  numanp, 
signifying  to  pass  the  night  at  a  place  in  travelling. 
On  the  great  Roman  roftds  the  mansiones  were  at 
the  same  distance  from  one  another  as  on  those  of 
the  Persian  empire.  They  were  originally  called 
ecuhroy  being  probably  mere  places  of  encampment 
formed  by  making  earthen  entrenchmentib  In 
process  of  time  th^  included,  not  only  banacks 
and  magasines  of  provisions  (Aorwa)  for  the  troops, 
but  coDunodioos  buildings  adapted  for  the  reception 
of  travellers  of  all  ranks,  and  even  of  the  emperor 
himseU^  if  he  should  have  occasion  to  visit  uem. 
At  those  stationa  the  cisiarii  kept  gigs  for  hire  and 
for  conveying  soveramcnt  despatches.  [Cisivm  ; 
EssBOUM.]  The  bmmm  was  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  oAeer  called  mammMMnm, 

Besides  the  post-stations  at  the  end  of  each 
day  Is  journey,  there  were  on  the  Roman  military 
ways  others  at  convenient  intervals,  which  wers 
used  merely  to  change  hoTMS  or  to  take  refresh- 
ment, and  which  were  called  wnttatumn  (AaAotoI). 
There  were  four  or  five  mutationes  to  one  manrio. 
The  JHmerarimm  a  Bmrdipala  Hierumdem  tM^ae, 
which  is  a  road-book  drawn  up  about  the  time  of 
(Constantino,  mentions  in  order  the  mansiones  firom 
Bourdeaux  to  Jerusalem  with  the  intervenmg 
mnWJoMi^  and  other  more  oonsiderable  places, 
which  are  called  either  ctpito/es,  vim,  or  etutelta. 
The  number  of  leaffues  {fetigae)  or  of  miles  between 
one  pb^e  and  another  is  also  set  down.      [J.  Y.] 

MANTE'LE  (x«<p^Mo«vpor,  x*<P**(fMry<«v09  *• 
napkin.  The  circumstance,  that  forks  were  not 
Il  rented  in  ancient  times,  gave  occasion  to  the  use 
of  napkins  at  meals  to  wipe  the  fingers  ( Xen.  Qmop. 
L  3.  §51)  ;  also  when  the  meal  was  finished,  and 
even  before  it  commenced,  an  apparatus  was  car- 
ried round  far  washing  the  hands.  A  basin,  called 
in  Latin  maUwriwm  (Festiu,  f.  v.\  and  in  Greek 
X^pvv^y  xif^i€o¥y  or  x*^^""'P'"^%  was  held  under 
Uie  hands  to  receive  the  water,  which  was  poured 
upon  them  out  of  a  ewer  (»roeo/iw).  Thus  Homer 
describes  the  prsctice,  and  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  a  recent  traveller,  it  continues  unchanged 
in  the  countries  to  which  his  description  referred. 
(FeUow*s  Jownal^  1838,  p.  153.)  The  boy  or 
slave  who  poured  out  the  water,  also  held  the 
napkin  or  towel  for  wiping  the  hands  dry.  The 
word  wu^opa^  said  to  be  of  Carthaginian  origin 
(Quintil.  L  6.  §  57),  denoted  a  smaller  kind  of 
napkin,  or  a  handkerchief,  which  the  guests  car- 
ried with  them  to  table.  (Hor.  Sat.  il  4.  81,  ii. 
8.  63.)  The  mantele,  as  it  was  larger  than  the 
mappoy  was  sometimes  used  as  a  table-cloth. 
(Martial,  xii.  29,  xiv.  138.) 

The  napkins  thus  used  at  table  were  commonly 
made  of  coarse  unbleached  linen  (t^ftoAd^,  Athen. 
ix.  79).  Sometimes,  however,  they  were  of  fine 
linen  {ixTpiiiiugra  Aa^irpjk  iriySoKv^,  Philoxenus, 
ap.  AihetL  ix.  77 )«  Sometimes  they  were  woollen 
with  a  soft  and  even  nap  (ftmstt  uunUtUa  viilis^ 
Viig.  Georp.  iv.  377,  Aen.  i.  702).  Those  made 
of  Asbestos  must  have  been  rare.  The  Romans 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors  used  linen  napkins 
embroidered  or  interwoven  with  gold  (Lamprid. 
Hdiogab.  27,  Al  SevenUy  37, 40X  and  the  traveller 
already  quoted  informs  us  that  this  luxury  still 
continues  in  the  East  Napkins  were  also  worn 
by  women  as  a  head-dress,  in  which  case  they 
were  of  fine  materials  and  gay  colours.  (A  then.  ix. 
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79.)  These  were  no  doubt  put  on  in  a  Ttrieiy  of 
elegant  ways,  reaembliiig  those  which  ore  in  use 
among  the  females  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia 
Minoci  at  the  present  day. 

MANTIKE  (MOKTuti)    [DiyjNiria] 

MANU'BIAE.     [Spolu.] 

MANUM,    CONVENTIO   IN.       [Matri- 

MONIUM.] 

MAN  UMI'SSIO  was  the  fonn  Vy  which  slares 
and  persons  In  Mancipii  causa  were  released  from 
those  conditions  respectively. 

There  were  three  modes  of  effecting  a  Jusia  et 
Legitima  Mannmissio.  namely,  Vindicta,  Censas, 
and  Tcstamentum,  which  are  ounmented  both  by 
Goius  and  Ulpian  {Frag,  l )  as  existing  in  their 
time.  (Compare  Cic.  Top.  2,  and  Plantus,  Om.  iL 
8.  68.)  Of  these  the  Mannmissio  by  Vindicta  is 
probably  the  oldest,  and  perhaps  was  onee  the  only 
mode  of  manumission.  It  is  mentioned  by  Livy 
as  in  use  at  an  eariy  period  (iL  &\  and  indeed  he 
states  that  some  persons  reifer  the  origin  of  the 
Vindicta  to  the  event  there  related,  and  derive  its 
name  from  Vindicins  ;  the  kttter  part,  at  least,  of 
the  supposition  is  of  no  value. 

The  ceremony  of  the  Mannmissio  by  the  Vin- 
dicta was  as  follows: — The  niaster  brought  his 
slave  before  the  magistratus,  and  stated  the  grounds 
(ouua)  of  the  intended  manumission.  The  lictor 
of  the  magistratus  laid  a  rod  {fettuoa)  on  the  bend 
of  the  shive,  accompanied  with  certain  formal  words, 
in  which  he  declared  that  he  was  a  free  man  ex 
Jure  Quiritium,  that  is,  **  vindicavitin  libcrtatem.** 
The  master  in  the  meantime  held  the  slave,  and 
after  he  had  pronounced  the  words  ^'hunc  ho- 
minem  libentm  volo,**  he  turned  him  round  {mo- 
mento  twrinnit  $tnt  Mcarcma  Dama^  Persius,  Sat.  r. 
78)  and  let  him  go  (emisU  e  manu,  or  muiV  manic, 
Plaut  OapL  iL  3.  48),  whence  the  general  name  of 
the  act  of  manumission.  The  magistratus  then 
declared  him  to  be  free,  in  reference  to  which 
Cicero  (ad  Alt.  vii.  2)  seems  to  use  the  word 
**addicere.'*  The  word  Vindicta  itself  which  is 
properly  the  res  vimdioaia^  is  used  for  festuca  by 
Horace  (Sat.  iL  7.  76).  Plautus  (AfiL  Glor.  iv.  1. 
15)  uses  festuca. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  this  form  of  Mann- 
missio was  framed  after  the  analogy  of  the  In  jure 
▼indicationes  (Gains,  iv.  16)  ;  and  that  the  lictor 
in  the  case  of  manumission  represented  the  opposite 
eUimant  in  the  vindicatio.  (Unterholxner,  Von 
den  farvMn  der  Manmmi$»io  per  Vmdieiam  mnd 
BmaneipatiOy  Zeiteokri/i^  vol.  it.  p.  139.) 

As  for  the  explanation  of  the  word  Vindicta  see 
ViNDiciAs  and  ViNDiCATia 
.  The  Mannmissio  by  the  Census  is  thus  briefly 
described  by  Ulpian :  **  Slaves  were  formerly 
manumitted  by  census,  when  at  the  lustnl  census 
(luatrali  ceneu)  at  Rome  they  gave  in  their  census 
(some  read  nosisfi  instead  of  census)  at  the  biddim^ 
of  their  masters.**  Persons  In  mancipio  might  also 
obtain  their  manumission  in  this  way.  (Gains,  i 
140.)  The  slave  must  of  course  have  had  a  suffi- 
cient Peculinm,  or  the  master  must  hare  given  him 
property. 

In  the  absence  of  decisive  testimony  as  to  the 
migin  of  these  two  modes  of  manumissio,  modem 
writen  indulge  themselves  in  a  variety  of  conjec- 
tures. It  may  be  true  that  originally  the  manu- 
mission by  Vindicta  only  gave  libortas  and  not 
civitAs  ;  but  this  opinion  is  not  probable.  It  may 
easily  be  allowed  that  in  the  earliest  period  the 
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civitas  could  only  be  eonlerred  by  the  f0TcreVp> 
power,  and  that  therefore  there  could  be  no  eflEb«r- 
toal  maaomission  except  by  the  same  power:     Bat 
the  form  of  the  Vindicta  itself  supposes,  not  tissst. 
the  perwn  manumitted  was  a  slave,  but  that  he 
was  a  free   penon,  against  whose  freedom  his 
master  made  a  daim.    The  proceeding  be&re  thm 
magistratus  was  in  form  an  assertion  of  the  sbve^ 
freedom  (moms  atMrtiv  tiberaU  ooimo.  Plant.  Poem^ 
iv.  2.  83,  &c),  to  which  the  owner  made  no  de- 
fence, but  he  let  him  go  as  a  free  man.    The 
proceeding  then  resembles  the  In  Jure  Cessiot, 
and  was  m  &ct  a  fictitious  suit  in  which  frecdooi 
(libertcu)  was  the  matter  in  issue.     It  followed  as 
a  consequence  of  the  fiction,  that  when  the  magis> 
tratus  pronounced  in  fiivour  of  freedom  Ex  jure 
Quiritium,  there  could  be  no  dispute  about  the 
Civitas. 

In  the  case  of  the  Onsua  the  dave  was  rcgis- 
terod  as  a  citiien  with  his  master^  consent  The 
assumption  that  the  Vindicta  must  have  originally 
preceded  the  Census,  for  which  there  is  no  evi- 
dence at  all,  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
proceeding,  which  was  a  registration  of  the  slave, 
with  his  master^s  consent,  as  a  citicen.  A  question 
might  arise  whether  he  should  be  considered  free 
immediately  on  being  entered  on  the  censor**  roll, 
or  not  until  the  lustrum  was  celebrated  (Cic.  de  Or, 
i.  40) ;  and  this  was  a  matter  of  some  importance, 
for  his  acquisitions  were  only  his  own  frvm  the 
time  when  he  became  a  free  man. 

The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  coafirmed  free- 
dom which  was  given  by  will  (iettamemimm).  Free- 
dom (/t6effas)  might  be  given  either  diredo,  that 
is,  as  a  legacy,  or  by  way  of  fideicommissum.  The 
slave  who  was  made  free  directo,  was  called  orcinus 
libertus  (or  horcinus,  as  in  Ulp.  Frap.\  for  ths 
same  reason  perhaps  that  certain  senators  were 
called  OrcinL  (Sueton.  Octav.  35.)  He  who  re- 
ceived his  libertas  by  way  of  fideicommissum,  was 
not  the  libertus  of  the  testator,  bnt  of  the  person 
who  was  requested  to  manumit  him  (manttmiseor) : 
if  the  heres,  who  was  requested  to  manumit,  re- 
fused, he  might  be  compelled  to  manumit  on  appli- 
cation being  made  to  the  prop«  authority.  Liber- 
tas might  be  given  by  fideicommissum  to  a  shive  of 
the  testator,  <^  his  heres,  or  of  his  legatee,  and  also 
to  the  slave  of  any  other  person  {eairaneus).  In 
case  of  libertas  being  thus  given  to  the  slave  of 
any  other  person,  the  gift  oJT  libertas  was  extin- 

Sished,  if  the  owner  would  not  sell  the  slave  at  a 
r  price.  A  slave  who  was  made  conditionally 
free  by  testament,  was  called  Statu  libcr,  and  he 
was  the  slave  of  the  heres  until  the  condition  was 
folfiUed.  If  a  Statu  liber  was  sold  by  the  heres, 
or  if  the  ownership  of  him  was  acquired  by  usu- 
capion, he  had  still  the  benefit  of  the  condition :  this 
provision  was  contained  in  the  Law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables.  If  a  slave  was  made  free  and  heres  by 
the  testator^  will,  on  the  death  of  the  testator  he 
became  both  firee  and  heres,  whether  he  wished  it 
or  not  (Gains,  ii.  153;  Ulp.  Frag,  zxiL  11.) 
[Hbrkr.] 

A  manumission  by  adoption  is  spoken  of,  but  no- 
thing is  known  of  it  (Gell.  v.  19 ;  Inst  1.  tit  11. 
s.  12.) 

The  Lex  AeliaSentia  laid  various  restrictions  on 
manumission  [Lbx  Asli^  Sbntia],  particuIaHy  as 
to  slaves  under  thirty  years  of  ag(*.  The  ceremony 
of  manumitting  slaves  above  thirty  years  of  age  had 
become  very  simple  in  the  time  of  (kius  (L  20) :  it 
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iBig^t  be  in  the  paUie  road  («•  trmuUu),  m  when 
the  pneter  or  praeonnd  wm  going  to  the  bath  or 
the  theatre.  It  was  not  the  place  which  detemined 
the  Talidity  of  mch  an  act,  hot  it  waa  the  cir- 
eometaiice  of  ita  being  done  befbce  a  competent 
•nthority. 

The  Lex  Furia  or  Fnsia  Caainia  fixed  limits  to 
the  nnmber  of  slaves  who  could  be  manumitted  bj 
wilL  The  number  allowed  was  a  half,  one  third, 
one  ibanh,  and  one  fifth  of  the  whole  number  that 
the  testator  possessed,  aeeordinff  to  a  scale  fixed  bj 
the  lex.  As  its  provisions  only  applied  to  cases 
where  a  man  had  more  than  two  slaves,  the  owner 
of  one  slave  or  of  two  slaves  was  not  affected  by 
this  lex.  It  also  provided  that  the  shves  to  whom 
freedom  was  given,  should  be  named.  This  lex 
only  applied  to  manumission  by  testament  It 
was  passed  about  A,  D.  7,  and  several  scnatuscon- 
sulta  were  made  to  prevent  evasions  of  it.  (Saeton. 
Oetar.  40  ;  Gains,  i  42—46.)  This  lex  was  re- 
pealed by  Justinian.  (Cod.  5.  tit  3.  Ds  Uge  Pm, 
Gm.  toilntda.) 

A  form  of  manumission  **  inter  amioos  **  is  al- 
luded to  by  Gains.  This  was  in  fisct  no  legal 
manumission,  bat  it  was  a  mere  expression  of  the 
master'k  wish,  which  would  have  been  sufficient  in 
the  abeence  of  all  positive  law.  This  might  be 
done  by  inviting  the  slave  to  table,  writing  him  a 
letter,  or  in  any  other  less  formal  way.  It  is 
stated  that  origiiudlr  such  a  gift  of  freedom  could 
be  recalled,  as  to  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
h  was  not  legal  freedom  ;  but  ultimately  the  prae- 
tor took  persons  who  had  been  made  free  in  this 
manner  under  his  protection,  and  the  Lex  Junia 
Norbana  gave  them  the  status  called  Latinitas. 
[Lkx  Juhea  Nokbana  ;  Latinl] 

A  Manumissio  sacromm  causa  is  sometimes 
mentioned  as  a  kind  of  manumission,  whereas  the 
words  Sacromm  causa  point  rather  to  the  grounds 
of  the  manumission :  the  form  might  be  the  usual 
form.  (Festns,  s.  e.  ManumHH^  Puri;  Savigny, 
Zeiiaekrift^  vol.  iiL  p.  402.) 

Besides  the  due  observance  of  the  legal  forms, 
it  was  necessary  in  order  to  effect  a  complete  manu- 
mission that  the  manumissor  should  have  the  Qui- 
ritarian  ownership  of  the  slave.  If  the  slave  was 
merely  In  bonis,  he  only  became  a  Latinus  by 
manumission.  A  woman  in  tutela,  and  a  pnpillus 
or  pupilla  could  not  manumit  If  several  persons 
were  joint  owners  (soeti)  of  a  slave,  and  one  of  them 
manumitted  the  slave  in  such  form  as  would  have 
effected  complete  manumission,  if  the  slave  had 
been  the  sole  property  of  the  manumissor,  such 
manumissor  lost  his  share  in  the  skive  which  ac- 
crued to  the  other  joint  owner  or  joint  owners. 
Justinian  enacted  that  if  only  one  joint  owner  was 
willing  to  manumit  a  slave,  the  others  might  be 
compelled  to  manumit  on  receiving  the  price  fixed 
by  law  for  their  shares.  If  one  pemn  had  the 
nsusfrnctus  and  another  the  property  of  a  slave, 
and  the  slave  was  manumitted  by  him  who  had 
the  property,  he  did  not  become  free  till  the  usus- 
iructUB  had  expired :  in  the  meantime,  however,  he 
had  no  legal  owner  {donama). 

The  act  of  manumission  established  the  relation 
of  Patronus  and  Libertus  between  the  manumissor 
and  the  manumitted.  [Libkrtus.]  When  manu- 
mitted by  a  citizen,  the  Libertus  took  the  praeno 
men  and  the  gentile  name  of  the  manumissor,  and 
became  in  a  sense  a  member  of  the  Gens  of  his 
patron.    To  these  two  names  he  added  some  other 
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name  m  a  eognoraen,  either  sonia  name  by  which 
he  was  previously  known,  or  some  name  assumed 
on  the  oecasioB :  thus  we  find  the  names  L.  Corne- 
lius Chtysogonus,  M.Tullius  Tiro,  P.Terentius 
Afer,  and  other  like  names.  If  he  was  manumitted 
hj  the  state  as  a  Servos  publicus,  he  reeeived  tha 
civitas  and  a  praenonen  and  gentile  name,  or  be 
took  that  of  tlie  magistratus  l^ore  whom  he  was 
manumitted.  The  slave  also  assumed  the  toga  or 
dress  of  a  Roman  citiaen,  shaved  his  hmA  and  put 
on  a  pOtma:  this  kat  cireumstanee  expbins  the 
expression  ^  serroa  ad  pileam  vocare  **  (Liv.  xxiv. 
32),  which  means  to  mvite  the  slaves  to  join  in 
some  civil  diatnrbanoe  by  promismg  them  liberty. 
The  relation  between  a  Patronus  and  Libertus  is 
stated  under  Pateom us. 

^  At  the  time  when  Gains  wrote,  the  peculiar 
rights  of  Roman  dtisens  were  of  less  importance 
tium  they  had  been  under  the  republic.  He  states 
that  all  slaves  who  were  manumitted  in  the  proper 
form  and  under  the  proper  legal  conditions,  became 
complete  Roman  dtisens.  Rut  this  oould  not  have 
been  so  in  the  earliest  ages.  The  liberti  of  the 
plebeians,  ht  instance,  before  their  masters  ob- 
tained the  honores,  could  not  be  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  those  who  manumitted  them,  and  their 
masters  had  not  then  the  complete  dvitas.  The 
want  of  ingenuitas  also  affected  their  status  ;  but 
this  continued  to  be  the  case  even  under  the  empire. 
[Inobnul] 

Acoordinff  to  Dionysius  (iv.  22),  Servius  Tulliua 
placed  the  libertini  in  the  four  Urbanse  Tribus. 
In  B.  c.  311,  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  gave  the 
libertini  a  place  in  all  the  tribes.  (Plut  PopUool.  7  ; 
Liv.  ix.  46  ;  Died.  xx.  36.)  In  the  year  b.  c  304, 
they  were  again  placed  in  the  four  tribus  urbanae 
(Liv.  ix.  46)  ;  but  it  seems  that  the  libertini  did 
not  keep  to  their  tribus,  for  in  &  o.  220  they  were 
again  placed  in  the  four  urbanae  tribus.  (Liv.  EpiL 
XX.)  In  the  censorship  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
B.  c.  169,  they  were  plaoed  in  one  of  the  tribus 
urbanae  determined  by  lot  (Liv.  xlv.  16  ;  compare 
Dionys.  iv.  22),  or  as  Cicero  {<U  Or,  i  9)  expresses 
it,  the  father  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Sempronii 
transferred  the  libertini  (aate  aiqm  verbo)  into  the 
tribus  urbanae.  Subsequently  by  a  law  of  Aemilius 
ScauruB,  about  b.  a  116,  they  were  restored  to  the 
four  city  tribes,  and  this  remained  their  condition 
to  the  end  of  the  republic,  though  various  attempts 
were  made  to  give  them  a  better  suffrage.  As  to 
the  attempt  of  the  tribune,  C.  Manilius  &  c.  68,  to 
give  the  libertini  votes  in  all  the  tribes,  see  Dion 
Cassias  (xxxvi.  25),  and  the  note  of  Reimarus.  As 
to  the  distribution  of  the  libertini  in  the  tribus, 
see  Becker,  Handbaeh  der  Rim.  AUertkUmer, 

A  tax  viras  levied  on  manumission  by  a  I^x 

Manila.   &  c.  857 :  it  consisted  of  the  twentieth 

part  of  the  value  of  the  slave,  hence  called  Vicesi- 

ma.    (Liv,  viL  16,  xxvii.  10  ;  Cic  ad  AH.  ii.  16.) 

As  to  Manumissio,  see  Becker,  Hamdlmdi  der 

Rom.  Alierth^mer,  2te  Th.  Iste  Abth. ;  Dig.  40. 

tit  1.  De  Manvminioininu.)  [G.  L] 

MANUS.    TAxs  Manuarium  ] 

MANUS  FERREA.    [Harpaoo,] 

MANUS  INJE'CTIO  is  one  of  the  five  modi 

or  forms  of  the  Legis  Actio  according  to  (}aius  (iv. 

12).     It  was  in  effect  in  some  eases  a  kind  of 

execution.     The  judicati  manus  injectio  was  given 

by  the  Twelve  Tables.     The  plaintiff  (actor)  laid 

hold  of  the  defendant,  using  the  formal  words 

**  Quod  tu  mihi  judicatus  sive  damnatits  es  sestcr- 
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iium  X  mil»  qnae  dolo  malo  non  aolvisti  ob  nun 
rem  ego  tibi  ■estertinm  x  milia  judicati  maniu 
injicio. ^  The  defendant  who  bad  been  condemned 
in  a  certain  sum,  had  thirty  dayt  allowed  him  to 
make  payment  in,  and  afker  that  time  he  waa  liable 
to  the  mannfl  injectia  The  defendant  wu  not 
permitted  to  make  any  resistance,  and  his  only 
mode  of  defence  waa^to  find  some  responsible  per- 
son (vtfu/or)  who  would  undertake  his  defence  (pro 
so  leffe  aptr*y  If  he  found  no  vindex,  the  pUintiff 
might  cany  the  defendant  to  his  house  and  keep 
htm  in  confinement  for  sixty  days,  during  which 
time  his  name  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  were 
proclaimed  at  three  successire  nundinae.  If  no 
one  paid  the  debt,  the  defendant  might  be  put  to 
deatn  or  sold.  (GelL  xx.  1.)  Aecwding  to  the 
words  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  person  must  be 
brought  before  the  Praetor  (tn  jiu\  which  of  course 
means  that  he  must  be  seized  first:  if  when 
brought  before  the  praetor,  he  did  not  pay  the 
money  (m  jmdieaium  $olvii)  or  find  a  vindex,  he 
might  be  carried  off  and  put  in  chains,  apparently 
without  the  formality  of  an  addictio.  The  Lex 
Publilia,  evidently  following  the  analogy  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  allowed  the  manus  injectio  in  the 
case  of  money  paid  by  a  sponsor,  if  the  sponsor  was 
not  repaid  in  six  montha  The  Lex  Furia  de 
Sponsu  allowed  it  against  him  who  had  exacted 
from  a  sponsor  more  than  his  just  proportion 
(mrilispan).  These  and  other  leges  allowed  the 
manus  injectio  pro  judicato,  because  in  these  cases 
the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  was  equivalent  to  a  claim 
of  a  res  judicata.  Other  leges  granted  the  manus 
injectio  pura,  that  is,  non  pro  judicato,  as  the  Lex 
Furia  Testamentaria  and  the  Marcia  adversus 
feneratorea  But  in  these  cases  the  defendant  might 
withdraw  himself  from  the  manus  injectio  (manum 
ribi  dep«Uere\  and  defend  his  cause  ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  he  could  only,  relieve  himself  from  this 
seizure,  by  actually  undertaking  to  defend  himself 
by  legal  means.  Accordingly,  if  we  follow  the 
analogy  of  the  old  law,  it  waa  in  these  cases  an 
execution  if  the  defendant  chose  to  let  it  be  so ; 
if  he  did  not,  it  was  the  same  as  serving  him 
with  process  to  appear  before  the  Praetor.  A  lex, 
the  name  of  whicn  is  obliterated  in  Gains,  allowed 
the  person  seized  to  defend  his  own  cause  except 
in  the  case  of  a  **judicatus,^  and  **  is  pro  quo 
depensum  est  ;*^  and  consequently  in  the  two  latter 
cases  even  after  the  passing  of  this  lex,  a  man  was 
bound  to  find  a  vindex.  This  continued  the  practice 
so  long  as  the  Legis  Actiones  were  in  use  ; 
•*  whence,"  says  Gains  (iv.  25),  **  in  our  time  a 
man  *  cum  quo  judicati  depensive  agitur  *  is  com- 
pelled to  give  security  '  judicatum  solvi.^  **  From 
this  we  may  conclude  that  the  vindex  in  the  old 
time  was  liable  to  pay,  if  he  could  find  no  good  de- 
fence to  the  plaintiff  "s  claim ;  for  as  the  vindex 
could  **  lege  agere,"  though  the  defendant  could  not, 
we  must  assume  that  he  might  show,  if  he  could, 
that  the  phiintiff  had  no  ground  of  comprint ;  as, 
for  instance,  that  he  had  been  paid  ;  and  that  if 
he  had  no  good  defence,  he  must  pay  the  debt 
himself.  The  subject  of  the  manus  injectio  is 
discussed  by  Puchta,  Inst.  ii.  §  160,  162,  179,  iiL 
§269.  [G.J^] 

MAPPA.     [Mantblk.] 

MARIS  (fuipis,  fidpTi^,  Hesych.  fidpitrrov\  a 
Greek  measure  of  capacity,  which,  according  to 
Pollux  (x.  184)  and  Aristotle  {Hist.  An.  viii.  9), 
contained  6  cotylae,  or  nearly  3  pints.     Polyaenns 
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(iv.  3.  $  82)  mentions  a  much  lai^  mtasure  of 
the  same  name,  containing  10  coogii,  or  nearij  8 
gallons.  [P.  &] 

MARSUTIUM  (jtapa^u^,  fiuKi^umX  a 
purse.  (Nod.  Marcellus,  s.  v. ;  Vanxs  da  Re  RmaL 
iii.  17  ;  Pkiut.  Men.  ii.  1.  29,  il  3.  S3,  35,  r.  7. 
47,  Poen.  iii  5.  37,  Rwi.  v.  2. 26  ;  Xcn.  Co«rrc. 
iv.  2.) 

The  puTBe  used  by  the  an- 
cients was  commonly  a  small 
leathern  bag,  and  was  often 
clos  'd  by  being  drawn  together 
at  the  mouth  {ffWwatrra  fia- 
Acbrria,  Plat  Qmviv.  p.  404,  ed. 
Bekker).  Mercury  is  com- 
monly  represented  holding  one 
m  his  hsnd,  of  which  the  an- 
nexed woodcut  from  an  intag- 
lio in  the  Stosch  collection  at 
Berlin,  presents  an  example.  [J.  Y.J 

MA'RTIA  LE'GIO.   [ExBRcrrua,  pi  492,^] 
MARTIA'LIS  FLAMEN.     [Flamxn.] 
MARTIAXES  LUDL    [Ludi  Martiai.ks.] 
MARTY'RIA  (/uipr^ia),  signifies  strictly  the 
deposition  of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  though 
the  word  is  applied  metaphorically  to  all  kinds  of 
testimony.     We  shall  here  explain —  1,  what  per- 
sons  were  competent  to  be  witnesses  at  Athens ; 
2,  what  was  the  nature  of  their  obligation  ;  3,  in 
what  manner  their  evidence  was  given ;  4,  what 
was  the  punishment  for  giving  false  evidence. 

None  but  freemen  could  be  witnesses.  The  in- 
capacity of  women  may  be  iufeired  from  the  gene- 
ral policy  of  the  Athenian  law,  and  the  absence  of 
any  example  in  the  oratora  where  a  woman'Si  evi- 
dence is  produced.  The  same  observation  apjdics 
to  minors. 

Slaves  were  not  allowed  to  give  evidence,  unless 
upon  examination  by  torture  {fidnramt).  There 
appears  to  have  been  one  exception  to  this  rale, 
viz.,  that  a  slave  might  be  a  witness  against  a  free- 
roan  in  case  of  a  charge  of  murder  (Antiph.  de 
Morte  Her.  728 X  though  Platner  {AtL  Proe.  pi 
215)  thinks  this  only  applied  to  the  giving  infor- 
mation. The  party  who  wished  to  obtain  the  evi- 
dence of  a  slave  belonging  to  his  opponent  chal- 
lenged him  to  give  up  the  sbive  to  be  examined 
(i^^rti  rhr  ^ovKor),  The  challenge  was  called 
•npiicXriffis,  The  owner,  if  he  gave  him  up,  was 
said  iKZowai  or  napaZovvai.  But  he  was  not 
obliged  so  to  do,  and  the  geneml  practice  was  to 
refuse  to  give  up  slaves,  which  perhaps  arose  from 
humanity,  though  the  opponent  always  ascribed  it 
to  a  fear  lest  the  truth  should  be  elicited.  The 
orators  affected  to  consider  the  evidence  of  slaves, 
wrung  from  them  by  torture,  more  valuable  and 
trustworthy  than  that  of  freemen  ;  but  it  must  be 
observed,  they  always  use  this  argument  when  the 
slave  had  not  been  examined.  (Demosth.  e.  Apkcb. 
848,  &  Onet.  874  ;  Hudtwalcker,  UAer  die  Diu- 
ieten^  p.  44,  &c) 

Citizens  who  had  been  disfranchised  (V</u»- 
fjjvoi)  could  not  appear  as  witnesses  (any  more 
than  as  jurors  or  plaintiffs)  in  a  court  of  justice ; 
for  they  had  lost  all  honourable  rights  and  pri* 
vileges.  (Demosth.  c  Neaer.  1353;  Wachsmnth, 
vol.  ii.  pt  i.  p.  244.)  But  there  was  no  objection 
to  alien  freemen.  (DemostL  c  Laer.  927,  929 ; 
Aeschin.  de  Pais.  Leg.  49,  ed.  Steph.)  We  lesm 
from  Harpocration  (s.  v.  Aiafuprvpla)  that  in  ac- 
tions against  freemen  for  neglect  of  duty  to  tbeii 
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i  {ianHrroffimt  ZUm)  foreigner!  were  not  al- 
lowed to  pot  in  an  nlfidavit,  t£it  the  action  was 
not  maintainable  (j».^  thray^t/sM^  clnu).  But  this 
can  hardly  be  coniidered  an  exception,  fer  such 
affidarits  gave  an  undue  adraatage  to  the  party 
fiw  whom  thej  were  made. 

Neither  of  the  parties  to  a  canse  was  competent 
to  giro  evidence  for  himself,  though  each  was  com- 
pelled to  answer  the  qaestions  put  br  the  other. 
The  Uw  declared  roof  imXiifur  iwJufayKn  clnu 
kwoKplwturdat  iAA^Aois  rh  ifmr^ifuwf^  faaprvpw 
9^  fik  (Demosh.  e.  S^pk.  USl.)  That  the  friends 
of  the  party,  who  pleaded  for  him  (called  ew^ry^ 
pot),  were  not  incompetent  to  give  eridence,  ap- 
pears from  the  fingment  of  Isaeus,  pro  BmpkU.y  and 
also  from  Aeschinea,  who,  on  his  trial  for  miscon- 
duct in  the  embassy,  calls  Phocion  to  assist  him 
both  as  a  witness  and  an  adToeate.  (Z>t  FoU,  Leg, 
pp.  51,  5a,  ed.  Steph.) 

The  obligation  to  attend  as  a  witness,  both  in 
ciTil  and  criminal  proceedings,  and  to  give  such 
eTidcr.-^e  as  he  is  able  to  give,  arises  out  of  the 
duty  which  erefy  man  owes  to  the  state ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  beliere  that  any  persons  (ex- 
cept the  parties  themselves)  were  exempted  from 
this  obligation.  The  passages  which  PUtner  {AU, 
Proe.  p.  217)  and  Scbomann  {AtL  Proe.  p.  671) 
cite  in  support  of  the  oontrsiy  Tiew,  prove  nothing 
more  than  that  the  near  rektions  of  a  party  were 
rtbutami  to  give  evidence  against  him ;  whereas  the 
fiKt  that  they  were  bound  by  law  to  give  evidence 
may  be  inferred  from  Demosthenes  {e,  ApktA,  849, 
850,  855). 

The  party  who  desired  the  evidence  of  a  wit- 
ness, summoned  him  to  attend  for  that  purpose. 
The  summons  was  called  wp^icXi^it.  (Demosth. 
e.  Timoth.  1194.)  If  the  witness  promised  to 
attend  and  &iled  to  do  so,  he  was  liable  to  an 
action  called  iimi  K^twoftajm/piou.  Whether  he 
promised  or  not,  he  was  bound  to  attend,  and  if 
nis  absence  caused  injury  to  the  party,  he  was 
liable  to  an  action  (SLni  fikd/^s).  This  is  the 
probable  distinction  between  these  fonns  of  action, 
as  to  which  there  has  been  much  doubt  (Meier 
and  Schitanann,  AtL  Proe.  p.  387  ;  PUtner,  AU. 
Proe.  p.  221.) 

The  attendance  of  the  witness  was  first  required 
at  the  iufditpufitf  where  he  was  to  make  his  deposi- 
tion before  the  superintending  magistrate  {'liytfjJby 
Zueamipiw),  The  party  in  whose  fovour  he  ap- 
peared, generally  wrote  the  deposition  at  home 
upon  a  whitened  board  or  tablet  (ktktvKmfi4poy 
Tpa^ifurrcflmr),  which  he  brought  with  him  to  the 
DU4p8tnite*s  office,  and,  when  the  witness  had  de- 
posed thereto,  put  mto  the  box  (^x^O  u>  which 
all  the  documents  in  the  cause  were  deposited.  If 
the  deposition  were  not  prepared  beforehand,  as 
must  aJways  have  been  tne  case  when  the  party 
was  not  exactly  aware  what  evidence  would  be 
given,  or  when  any  thing  took  place  before  the 
magistrate  which  could  not  be  foreseen,  as  for  in- 
stance a  challenge,  or  question  and  answer  by  the 
parties ;  in  such  a  case  it  was  usual  to  write  down 
the  evidence  upon  a  waxen  tablet  The  difference 
between  these  methods  was  much  the  same  as  be- 
tween writing  with  a  pen  on  paper,  and  with  a 
pencil  on  a  slate ;  the  latter  could  easily  be  rubbed 
out  and  written  over  again  if  necessary.  (Demosth. 
e.  Stifph.  1132.)  If  the  witness  did  not  attend, 
his  evidence  was  nevertheless  put  into  the  box, 
that  is,  such  evidence  as  the  party  intended  him 
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to  give,  or  thought  he  might  give,  at  the  trial.  For 
all  testimonial  evidence  was  required  to  be  in  writ- 
ing, in  Older  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  about 
the  terms,  and  the  witness  miffht  leave  no  subter- 
fuge for  himself  when  convicted  of  falsehood. 
(Demosth.  e.  SiepL  1115,  1130.)  The  Mitcpwit 
might  last  several  days,  and,  so  long  as  it  lasted, 
fresh  evidence  miffht  be  brought,  but  none  could 
be  brought  after  the  last  day,  when  the  box  was 
sealed  by  the  magistnte,  and  kept  so  by  him  till 
the  day  of  trial  (Demosth.  &  Apkob.  836,  c.  noeoi. 
d€  Xom.  999,  e^Emtiy.  ei  Mme$.  1143,  c.  Coaoii. 
1265.) 

The  form  of  a  deposition  was  simple.  The  fol- 
lowing example  is  from  Demosthenes  (c.  Laer. 
927):  —  **  Arehenomides  son  of  Archedamas  of 
Anagyrus  testifies,  that  articles  of  agreement  were 
deposited  with  him  by  Androcles  of  Spbettus, 
Nausicrates  of  Carystus,  Artemon  and  Apolk)dorus 
both  of  Phaselus,  and  tliat  the  agreement  is  still  in 
his  hands.**  Here  we  must  observe  that  when- 
ever a  document  was  put  in  evidence  at  the  trial, 
as  an  agreement,  a  will,  the  evidence  of  a  slave,  a 
challenge,  or  an  answer  given  by  either  party  at 
the  MMptffu,  it  was  certified  by  a  witness,  whose 
deposition  was  at  the  same  time  produosd  and 
read.  (Demosth.  pro  Pkorm,  946,  949,  957,  e. 
Pkatmipp.  1046,  e.  Stepk  1120.) 

The  witness,  whether  he  had  attended  before 
the  magistrate  or  not,  was  obliged  to  be  present  at 
the  trial,  in  order  to  confirm  his  testimony.  The 
only  exception  was,  when  he  was  ill  or  out  of  the 
country,  in  which  case  a  commission  miffht  be  sent 
to  examine  him.  [JScmartyria.]  All  evidence 
was  produced  by  the  party  during  his  own  speech, 
the  itXft|rv3pa  being  stopped  for  that  purpose. 
(Isaeus,  de  Pyrr.  her.  39,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth.  e, 
EubmL  1305.)  The  witness  was  called  by  an 
officer  of  the  court,  and  mounted  on  the  raised 
pUtforn»  (fin/M)  of  the  speaker,  while  his  deposi- 
tion was  read  over  to  him  by  the  clerk  ;  he  then 
signified  his  assent,  either  by  express  words,  or 
bowing  his  head  in  silence.  (Lyu,  dsEnUot.  MorL 
94,  ed.  Steph. ;  AeKh.  de Fah,  Leg.  49,  ed  Steph.; 
Demosth.  e.  Mid.  560,  e.  Pkorm.  913,  e.  Stipk. 
1109.  e.  EmM.  1305.)  In  the  editions  that  we 
have  of  the  oratoii  we  see  sometimes  Maprvpla 
written  (when  evidence  is  produced)  and  some- 
times Mdpn^r.  The  student  must  not  be  de- 
ceived by  this,  and  suppose  that  sometimes  the 
deposition  only  was  read,  sometimes  the  witnesses 
themselves  were  present.  The  old  editon  merely 
followed  the  knguage  of  the  oraton,  who  said 
**  call  the  witnesses,**  or  **  mount  up  witnesses,"  or 
**  the  clerk  shall  read  you  the  evidence  **  or  some- 
thing to  the  same  effect,  varying  the  expression 
according  to  their  fancy.  (See  Lys.  pro  ManiUk. 
147,  ed.  Steph. ;  Isaeus,  de  Pyrr.  ker.  45,  ed. 
Steph. ;  Demosth.  o.  Oallipp.  1236,  e.  Neaer. 
1352.) 

If  the  witness  was  hostile,  he  was  required 
either  to  depose  to  the  statement  read  over  to  him, 
or  to  take  an  oath  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it 
(fiapTvpny  ^  i^ofuf^tur).  One  or  the  other  he 
was  compelled  to  do,  or  if  he  refused,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachms  to  the 
state,  which  sentence  was  immediately  proclaimed 
by  the  officer  of  the  court,  who  was  commanded 
Kktrrtitty  or  iiueAirrtitiy  abr^f  ue.to  give  him 
notice  that  he  was  in  contempt  and  had  incurred 
the  fine.  (Demosth.  c.  Aphob.  850,  c.  Neaer.  137'' 
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e.  mocr.  1324  ;  Aesch.  c  Timarch.  10,  ed,  Stcph,; 
Isaeua,  ia  Asfyph,  her,  76,  ed.  Steph^  c,  Leocr. 
]  50,  ed.  Steph. ;  Meier  and  Schdmann,  AU,  Proe, 
p.  672  ;  Plata.  AtL  Proe,  p.  219.) 

An  oath  was  usually  taken  bj  the  witness  at 
the  iutdKpiffts,  where  he  was  sworn  by  the  opposite 
party  at  an  altar  (vp^s  rhv  fitffthy  ii^fHciffeii).  If 
he  had  not  attended  at  the  &nUcp«(rir,  he  might  be 
sworn  afterwards  in  conrt ;  as  was  always  the  case 
when  a  witness  took  the  oath  of  denial  (^lifioat). 
In  the  passage  just  cited  from  Lycnigus,  the  ex- 
preBsion  hjMirras  r&  Upit  means  nothing  mora 
than  touching  the  altar  or  its  appurtenances,  and 
has  no  reference  to  Tictims.  (Valckenaer,  Oputc 
PkdoL  vol.  i.  pp.  87—39.)  Whether  the  witness 
was  dways  bound  to  take  an  oath,  is  a  doubtful 
point  (See  Demosth.  e,  Qmm.  1265,  &  Steph, 
1119,  &  EiAtd.  1305  ;  Aesch.  de  Pais,  Lag,  49, 
ed.  Steph. ;  Schumann,  Att.  Proc  p.  675.) 

The  oath  of  the  witness  (the  ordinary  t^pufjtot 
SpKos)  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  oath 
taken  by  one  of  the  parties,  or  by  some  friend  or 
other  person  out  of  court,  with  a  riew  to  decide 
the  cause  or  some  particular  point  in  dispute.  This 
was  taken  by  the  consent  of  the  adversary,  upon  a 
challenge  given  and  accepted  ;  it  was  an  oath  of  a 
jnore  solemn  kind,  sworn  by  (or  upon  the  heads  of) 
the  children  of  the  party  swearing  (kot^  t&v 
irai3wy),  or  by  perfect  or  frill>grown  victims  (^Koff 
ItpAv  T€Xc(«y),  and  often  with  curses  upon  himself 
or  his  family  (icor*  i^m\*ias\  and  sometimes  was 
accompanied  with  pcvuliar  rites,  such  as  passing 
through  fire  (3iA  rod  wvp6s).  The  mother,  or 
ether  female  relation  of  the  party  (who  could  not 
be  a  witness)  was  at  liberty  to  take  this  oath. 
(Demosth.  o.  Aphob,  852,  c  BoeoL  de  Dote^  1011, 
A  Timoth,  1203,  &  CalUpp,  1240,  c.  Comm.  1269, 
0.  Neaer.  1365 ;  Wachsmuth,  vol.  il  pt.  L  p.  335 ; 
Hudtwalcker,  pp.  52—57.) 

On  some  extraordinary  occasions  we  find  that 
freemen  were  put  to  the  torture  by  a  special  de- 
cree of  the  people  or  the  senate  ;  as  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  mutilated  Hermes  busts  (Thirl  wall, 
HUL  of  Greece^  c  25.  p.  393) ;  and  they  were  less 
scrupulous  about  aliens  than  about  citizens ;  but 
(m  a  general  rule)  it  is  certain  that  freemen  could 
not  be  tortured  in  courts  of  justice,  and  even  an 
emancipated  sUve,  Demosthenes  says  it  would  be 
an  act  of  impiety  (ov8*  law)  to  give  up  for  such 
A  purpose.  (Demosth.  o.  Afthob,  856,  0.  TimoA. 
1200  ;  Meier,  AU.  Proe,  p.  684.) 

With  respect  to  hearsay  evidence  see  Ecjf  ar- 
tyria:  and  with  respect  to  the  affidavit  called 
^lOfioftTvpla,  see  Hsrra,  p.  597,  a. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  causes  which 
came  before  the  dicosts  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
have  said  nothing  of  those  which  were  decided  by 
the  public  arbitrators.  The  above  remarks,  how- 
ever, will  equally  apply  to  the  latter,  if  the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  arbitrator  performed  the 
duties  of  the  magistrate  at  the  iufducpia-ts  as  well  as 
those  of  the  SiKourroi  at  the  trial.  He  heard  the 
witnesses  and  received  the  depositions  from  day  to 
day,  as  long  as  he  sat,  and  kept  the  ix*"^^  op^B 
until  the  last  day  (Kuplay  iiti4pa»).  (See  Demosth. 
cMid.  541,  c.  Tanoth,  1199;  Meier  and  Schd- 
mann, Att.  Proe.  p.  676.) 

If  the  witness  in  a  cause  gave  6dse  evidence, 
the  injured  party  was  at  liberty  to  bring  an  action 
against  him  {iiKfi  i^^vSofrnprvptuy)  to  recover  com- 
4wnsation.    The  proceeding  was  sometimes  called 
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hriffinp^is,  and  the  plaintiff  was  said  hrtaieifrTeo^ 
$ai  r^  fiapTvpiif  or  r^  pAprvpi  (Isaeus,  de  Pyrr, 
her,  39,  de  Dioaeoff,  her.  52,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth. 
c.  Aphob.  846,  856  ;  Harpocr.  9.  v.  Erecnc^aro). 
This  cause  was  probably  tried  before  the  same  pre- 
siding magistrate  as  the  one  in  which  the  evidence 
was  given.  (Meier,  Att  Proe,n,  45.)  The  fona 
of  the  plaintiff's  bill,  and  of  the  defendant's  plea 
in  denial,  will  be  found  in  Demosthenes  (c  Steph, 
1 1 15).  From  the  same  passage  we  also  learn  that 
the  action  for  folse  testimony  was  a  rifofrht  hryiiwt 
in  which  the  plaintifF  laid  his  own  damages  in  the 
bill ;  and  from  Demosthenes  (&  Aphob.  849,  859), 
it  appears  that  the  dicasts  had  power  not  only 
to  give  damages  to  the  plaintifl^  but  also  to  inflict 
the  penalty  of  hrifAia  by  a  wpoarlpof^ts,  (See  also 
Isaeus,  de  Dioaeog.  her,  52.)  A  witness  who  had 
been  a  third  time  convicted  of  giving  false  testi- 
mony was  ipso  jure  disfranchised.  (Meier,  AtL 
Proe.  p.  383.)  The  main  question  to  be  tried  in 
the  cause  against  the  witness  was,  whether  his 
evidence  was  true  or  fiilse ;  but  another  question 
commonly  raised  was,  whether  his  evidence  was 
material  to  the  decision  of  the  previous  canse.  (De- 
mosth. e.  Euerg.  et  Mnee,  1139,  1161,  e,  Aphob, 
853—856,  0.  &eph,  1117;  Phitner.  AtL  Proe, 
vol.  i.  p.  400,  &c) 

When  a  witness,  by  giving  fislse  evidence  against 
a  man  upon  a  criminal  trial,  had  procured  his  con* 
viction,  and  the  convict  was  sentenced  to  soch  a 
punishment  (for  instance,  death  or  banishment)  as 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  bring  an  action, 
any  other  person  was  allowed  to  institute  a  public 
prosecution  against  the  witness,  either  by  a  Tpa^, 
or  perhaps  by  an  tlateyytXia  or  vpotoK^,  (Andoc. 
de  Myst.  4  ;  Plainer,  AtL  Proe,  p^  41 1  ;  Meier, 
AU.  Proe.  p.  382.) 

After  the  conviction  of  the  witness,  an  actkn 
might  be  maintained  against  the  party  who  sub- 
orned him  to  give  false  evidence,  called  Stic^ 
KOKVTtxviw.  (Demosth.  e.  TimtMh,  1201,  e.  Emery, 
et  Mnes.  1139.)  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
similar  action  might  be  brought  against  a  person, 
who  had  procured  false  evidence  to  be  given  of  a 
defendant  having  been  summoned,  after  the  con- 
viction of  the  witness  in  a  ypa^  ^vfioicXirrciaf. 
(Meier,  AU.  Proe.  p.  759.) 

It  appears  that  in  certain  cases  a  roan  who  had 
lost  a  cause  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the 
judgment  (Stmr  httdSiKos)^  by  convicting  a  certain 
number  of  the  adverse  witnesses  of  false  testimonT. 
Thus  in  inheritance  causes  the  law  enacted- m 
oA.^  Tif  Ttfv  if^cuSofiaprvfMwi',  wifXiy  ^(  ^X^s 
thai  -rcpl  abr&y  rhs  AV^«tf.  (Isaeus,  de  Hagm, 
her.  88,  ed.  Steph.,  de  Dieaeog.  her.  50,  51.)  This 
was  the  more  necessary,  on  account  of  the  fociUty 
afforded  to  the  parties  to  stop  the  progress  of  these 
causes  by  affidavits,  and  alw  because  no  moxuj 
could  compensate  an  Athenian  for  the  loss  of  an 
inheritance.  The  some  remedy  was  given  by  the 
law  to  those  who  had  been  convicted  in  a  3uny 
^wvHoitaprrvpiwv  or  in  a  ypaph  ^tpita.  In  the  last 
case  the  convicted  person,  who  proceeded  against 
the  witness,  was  compelled  to  remain  in  prison 
until  the  determination  of  his  suit  (Demosth. 
e.  Timoer.  741.)  We  are  informed  that  these  are 
the  only  cases  in  which  a  judgment  was  allowed 
to  be  reversed  in  this  way ;  but  whether  there 
were  not  more  cases  than  these  has  been  justly 
doubted  by  SchSmann  (AU.  Proe,  761).  The 
Scholiast  on  Plato  (Leg,  zi  14)  is  evidently  wrong 
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m  iiropoaing  that  it  was  neoesiary  under  the  Athe- 
nian law  to  convict  more  than  half  the  number  of 
the  witneaaes.  Thie  appears  fiom  the  paaaage  aboTe 
cited  fimn  leaeot  on  the  estate  of  Hagnias. 

We  conclude  by  noticing  a  few  expressions. 
MapTvptof  ran  is  to  testify  in  &Tonr  of  a  man, 
jcoTfl^MipTupfiy  TWOS  to  tcstif/  against  Mc^v- 
pw9mi  to  osll  to  witness  (a  word  used  poetically), 
htaitofriptc^nk  and  sometimes  iwtfwpr^v0tUf 
Tobs  wup6pTas^  to  call  upon  those  who  are  present 
to  take  notice  of  what  passes,  with  a  riew  to  give 
eTidence.  (Demosth.  &  Euerg,  et  Mne$.  1150.) 
'VMv^ltaprvptuf  and  iiriopKtuf  are  never  used  in- 
diflPerently,  which  affords  some  proof  that  testi- 
mony was  not  necessarily  on  oath.  The  fjuiprvs 
(witness  in  the  cause)  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  ttXifr^ip  or  Hkifrmp^  who  merely  gave  evidence 
of  the  summons  to  appear.  [C  R.  K .] 

MASTE'RES  (juurnipts).  [Zxtktas.] 
MASTrOIA.  [Flagrum.] 
MASTIGOTHORI  or  MASTIGO'NOMI 
(juurrvyo^poi  or  /uumyoy^fiot),  the  name  of  the 
lower  police  ofiicers  in  the  Greek  states,  who  car- 
ried into  execution  the  corporal  punishments  in- 
flicted by  the  higher  magistrates.  Thus  Lycurgus 
assigned  mastigophori  to  the  Paedonomns  at  Sparta, 
who  had  the  general  superintendence  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  boys.  (Xen.  Bep,  Lae.  ii  2,  ir.  6  ; 
Plut  Lye.  17.)  In  the  theatre  the  mastigophori 
preserved  order,  and  were  stationed  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  orchestra,  near  the  thymele.  (SchoL 
ad  Plai.  p.  9d,  Ruhnken  ;  Lucian,  JPise.  33.)  In 
the  Olympic  games  the  ^Hov/oi  performed  the 
same  duties.  At  Athens  they  were  dischaiged  by 
the  public  slaves,  called  bowmen  (ro^^Tcu),  or 
Scythians  {JbcMai).  [Dsaiosii.] 
MATARA.  [Hasti,  p.  689,  a.] 
MATERFAMFLIAS.  [Matrimonium.] 
MATHEMATICI.  [Aotrolooia.] 
MATRA'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome 
every  year  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  Mater  Matnta,  whose  temple  stood  in  the 
Forum  Boarium.  It  was  celebrated  only  by  Ro- 
man matrons,  and  the  sacrifices  offered  to  the  god- 
dess consisted  of  cakes  baked  in  pots  of  earthen- 
ware. (VaiTOjcfe  iMtg.  Lot.  iv.  p.  31,  Bin. ;  Ovid. 
Faa,  vu  475,  &C.)  Slaves  were  not  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  solemnities,  or  to  enter  the  temple 
of  the  goddess.  One  sUve,  however,  was  admitted 
by  the  matrons,  but  only  to  be  exposed  to  a  humi- 
liating treatment,  for  one  of  the  matrons  gave  her 
a  blow  on  the  cheek  and  then  sent  her  away  from 
the  temple.  The  matrons  on  this  occasion  took 
with  them  the  children  of  their  sisters,  but  not 
their  own,  held  them  in  their  arms,  and  prayed  for 
their  welfare.  (Pint  CamiL  5,  QaauL  Rom.  p. 
267.)  The  statue  of  the  goddess  was  then  crowned 
with  a  garland,  by  one  of  the  matrons  who  had 
not  yet  lost  a  husband.  (TertulL  Monogam.  c  17.) 
The  Greek  writers  and  their  Roman  followers, 
who  identify  the  Mater  Matuta  with  Leucothea  or 
Ino,  explain  the  ceremonies  of  the  Matralia  by 
means  of  the  mythological  stories  which  relate  to 
these  Greek  goddesses.  But  the  real  import  of 
the  worship  of  the  Mater  Matnta  appears  to  have 
been  to  inculcate  upon  mothers  the  principle,  that 
4hey  ought  to  take  care  of  the  chOdren  of  their 
sisters  as  much  as  of  their  own,  and  that  they 
should  not  leave  them  to  careless  slaves,  the  con- 
tempt for  whom  was  symbolically  expressed  by 
the  infliction  of  a  blow  on  the  cheek  of  the  one 
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admitted  into  the  temple.    (Compare  Hartang,  Di$ 
Relig.  der  Romer^  vol.  il  p.  75.)  [L.  S.] 

MATRIMO'NIUM,  NU'PTIAE  (ydfios)^ 
marriage.  1.  Grkbk.  The  ancient  Greek  legis- 
laton  considered  the  relation  of  marriage  as  a 
nmtter  not  merely  of  private,  but  also  of  public  or 
general  interest  This  was  particuhirly  the  case 
at  Sparta,  where  the  subordination  of  private  in- 
terests and  happiness  to  the  real  or  supposed  exi- 
gencies of  the  state  was  strongly  exemplified  in  the 
regulations  on  this  subject  For  instance,  by  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  criminal  proceedings  might  be 
taken  against  those  who  matried  too  late  (ypoKpii 
^lyofiiov)  or  unsuitably  (7^0^  Kcucoyofifov),  as 
well  as  against  those  who  did  not  marry  at  all 
(7pa^  iiyafiiov),  (Pollux,  viii.  40  ;  Vint,  Lycurg, 
15.)  These  regulations  were  founded  on  the 
generally  recognised  principle,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  eveiy  citizen  to  raise  up  a  strong  and  healthy 

{»rogeny  of  legitimate  children  to  the  state.  (Mill- 
er, Doriansy  iv.  4.  §  S.)  So  entirely,  in  fiict,  did 
the  Spartans  consider  the  rcjcvoiroita,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  children,  as  the  main  object  of  marriage, 
and  an  object  which  the  state  was  bound  to  pro- 
mote, that  whenever  a  woman  had  no  children  by 
her  own  husband,  she  was  not  only  allowed,  but 
even  required  by  the  laws,  to  cohabit  with  another 
man.  (Xen.  de  Rep.  Lac.  i.  8.)  On  the  same 
principle,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  extinction  of  his  fiimiiy,  the  Spartan  king, 
Anaxandrides,  was  allowed  to  cohabit  with  two 
wives,  for  whom  he  kept  two  separate  establish- 
ments: a  case  of  bigamy,  which,  as  Herodotus 
(vi«  39,  40)  observes,  was  not  at  all  consistent 
with  Spartan  nor  uideed  with  Hellenic  customs. 
Thus  tne  heroes  of  Homer  appear  never  to  have 
had  more  than  one  tcovpiJiin  ixoxos  (Bnttmann, 
Lemlogus,  73)  ;  tliough  they  are  frequently  repre- 
sented as  living  in  concubmage  with  one  or  more 
woXAaffol.  Solon  also  seems  to  have  viewed  mar- 
riage as  a  matter  in  which  the  state  had  a  right  to 
interfere,  for  we  are  told  that  his  Uiws  allowed  of  a 
ypa^  kyofdovy  though  the  reguhtion  seems  to 
have  grown  obsolete  in  later  times ;  at  any  rote 
there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  its  application. 
(Phitner,  Pnxxss,  Ac.  vol.  ii.  p.  248.)  Plato  too 
may  be  quoted  to  prove  how  general  was  this  feel- 
ing, for  aooordmg  to  his  laws  {Leg.  iv.  p.  721), 
any  one  who  did  not  marry  J^efore  he  was  thirty- 
five  was  punishable  not  only  with  &ri/t/a,  but  also 
with  pecuniary  penalties :  and  he  expressly  states 
that  in  choosing  a  wife  every  one  onght  to  consult 
the  interests  of  the  state,  and  not  his  own  plea- 
sure.   {L^.  vi.  p.  773.) 

But  independent  of  any  public  considerations 
there  were  also  private  or  personal  reasons  (peculiar 
to  the  ancients)  which  made  marriage  an  obliga- 
tion. Plato  {U  c)  mentions  one  of  these,  vis. 
the  duty  incumbent  upon  every  individual  to  pro- 
vide for  a  continuance  of  representatives  to  succeed 
himself  as  mmisters  of  the  Divinity  (r^  0«^  6nh 
pitas  h»9  a^ov  TafMt3i3({yai).  Another  was  the 
desire  felt  by  almost  every  one,  not  merely  to  per- 
petuate  his  own  name,  but  also  to  prevent  his 
^  heritage  being  desohite,  and  his  name  being  cut 
off^'  (8tr«t  fi^  iltempuActtvi  rohs  ff4per4pto¥  eSn&y 
ofirovt),  and  to  leave  some  one  who  might  make 
the  customary  offerings  at  his  grave  (&AA*  l^rai 
Tis  KoX  6  irayt&y^  laaeua  de  ApolL  Hered.  p.  66. 
Bek.).  We  are  told  that  with  this  view  childleM 
persons  sometimes  adopted  children. 
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The  choice  of  a  wife  among  the  ancients  waa  but 
rarely  grounded  upon  affection,  and  scarcely  ever 
could  have  been  the  result  of  previous  acquaintance 
or  familiarity.  In  many  cases  a  father  chose  for 
his  son  a  bride  whom  the  latter  had  never  seen,  or 
compelled  hun  to  mairy  for  the  sake  of  checking 
his  extravagances.  Terence  {Andria^  L  5)  thus 
illustrates  the  practice :  — 

**  Pater  praeteriens  modo 
Mihi  apud  forum,  uxor  tibi  ducenda  est,  Pamphile, 
hodie  inquit :  para.** 

In  Plautus  (Trmmtm.  ▼.  2. 59)  a  son  promises  his 
father  that  he  will  many  in  these  words :  — 

^  Ego  dncam,  pater:  etiam  si  qnam  aliam  jnbebia.** 

Representations  of  this  sort  may  indeed  be  con- 
sidered as  exaggerations,  but  there  must  have  been 
scenes  in  real  life  to  which  they  in  some  measure 
correspond.  Nor  was  the  consent  of  a  female  to  a 
match  nroposed  for  her  generally  thought  neces- 
sary :  she  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  wishes  of 
her  parents,  and  receive  from  them,  it  might  be  a 
stranger  for  her  husband  and  lord.  S^hocles 
thus  describes  the  lot  of  women  in  this  respect :  — 
^  When  we  are  grown  up  (he  makes  a  female  say) 
we  are  driven  away  from  our  parents  and  paternal 
gods,** 

irol  ravT^^  ivtMuf  th^poi^  C^Hv  f^ 
XP^in^  iwauw,  Ktd  Sojcclr  KaKAt  fx*'*'* 

Frag,  Terau, 
So  also  in  Euripides  (Amdrom,  961)  Uermicne  de- 
clares that  it  is  her  father'b  business  to  provide  a 
husband  for  her.  The  result  of  marriages  con- 
tracted in  this  manner  would  naturally  be  a  want 
of  confidence  and  mutual  underitanding  between 
husband  and  wife,  until  they  became  better  ac- 
quainted with,  and  accustomed  to,  each  other. 
Xenophon  (Oeoon.?.  §  10.)  illustrates  this  with  much 
naStfeli  in  the  person  of  Ischomachus,  who  says  of 
his  newly  married  wife :  —  **  When  at  hut  she  was 
manageable  (x*<p(^^')i  <«d  getting  tame  so  that 
I  could  talk  with  her,  I  asked  her,"  &c,  &c  By 
the  Athenian  laws  a  citisen  was  not  allowed  to 
marry  with  a  foreign  woman,  nor  conversely,  under 
very  severe  penalties  (Demosth.  cNeaer,  p.  1350); 
but  promixity  by  blood  {9rfXi<rr*la)^  or  consan- 
guinity (ovyy^ia),  was  not,  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions, a  bar  to  marriage  in  any  part  of  Greece  ; 
direct  lineal  descent  was.  (laaeus,  ds  OiroM.  her, 
p.  72.)  Thus  brothers  were  permitted  to  marry 
with  sisters  even,  if  not  ^fio^^pioi,  or  bom  from 
the  same  mother,  as  Cimon  did  with  Elpinice, 
though  a  connection  of  this  sort  appears  to  have 
been  looked  on  with  abhorrence.  (Becker,  Chari- 
Mea^  vol.  iL  p.  448.)  In  the  eariier  periods  of 
society,  indeed,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  a  spirit 
of  caste  or  fiunily  pride,  and  other  causes  such  as 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  social  intercourse  would 
tend  to  make  marria^  frequent  amongst  near 
rekitions  and  connections.  (Compare  Numbeny 
c.  xxxvi.)  At  Athens,  however,  in  the  case  of  a 
lather  dying  intestate,  and  without  male  children, 
his  heiress  had  no  choice  in  marriage ;  she  viras 
compelled  by  law  to  marry  her  nearest  kinsman 
not  in  the  ascending  line  ;  and  if  the  heiress  were 
poor  {piiaaa)  the  nearest  unmarried  kinsman 
either  married  her  or  portioned  her  suitably  to  her 
rank.  When  there  were  several  coheiresses,  they 
were  respectively  married  to  their  kinsmen,  the 
nearest  having  the  first  choice.  [Epiclkru&j  The 
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heiress  in  fiict,  together  with  her 
seems  to  have  belopged  to  the  kinsmen  of  the 
£unily,  so  that  in  early  times  a  fiither  oould  not 
give  his  daughter  (if  an  heiress)  in  mazriage  with- 
out their  consent  (MttUer,  Dorimit  iL  10.  §  4.) 
But  this  was  not  the  case  accotding  to  the  later 
Athenian  kiw  (Demosth.  c  Stepk.  ^  1134),  by 
which  a  &ther  was  empowered  to  dispose  of  hia 
daughter  by  will  or  otherwise ;  just  as  widows 
also  were  disposed  of  in  marriage,  by  the  will  c£ 
their  husbands,  who  were  considered  their  right- 
ful guardians  (ic^oc).       (Demosth.    c.  ApioL 

^8l4.) 

The  same  practice  of  mairying  in  the  Cunfly 
(oTkos  ),  especially  in  the  case  of  heiresses,  prevailed 
at  Sparta ;  thus  Leonidas  married  the  heiress  of 
Cleomenes,  as  being  her  iyx^^^^^  v  next  of  kin, 
and  Anaxandrides  his  own  sister**  daughter. 
Moreover,  if  a  &ther  had  not  determined  himself 
conceniing  his  daughter,  it  was  decided  by  tlie 
king^k  court,  who  among  the  privileged  peisons  t 
memben  of  the  same  fiunuy  should  many  the  heires 
(Herod.  vL  57  ;  MUUer,  Lc)  A  striking  i 
blance  to  the  Athenian  Uiw  respecting  hei 
is  also  found  in  the  Jewish  code,  as  detailed  in 
Numben  (c.  xzviL  1 — IIX  and  exemplified  in 
Ruth  (c  iv.). 

But  match*making  among  the  ancients  was  not, 
in  de&ult  of  any  legist  reguktions,  entirely  left  to 
the  care  and  forethought  of  parents,  lor  we  read  of 
women  who  made  a  profession  of  it,  and  who  were 
therefore  called  wpopur^^Mu  or  wpofunfor^Scs;. 
(Pollux,  iii.  31.)  The  profession,  however,  doca 
not  seem  to  have  been  thought  very  honourable 
nor  to  have  been  held  in  repute,  as  htin^  too 
nearly  connected  with,  or  likdy  to  be  prostituted 
to,  irpoary«0«^  (PUto,  IXeatt  2.  p.  150.) 

ParticiUar  days  and  seasons  of  the  year  were 
thought  auspicious  and  favourable  for  marriage 
amongst  the  Greeks.  Aristotle  {PoUL  vii.  15) 
speaks  of  the  winter  generally  as  being  so  consi- 
dered, and  at  Athens  the  month  rc^niXuiir,  partly 
corresponding  to  our  January,  received  its  name 
from  marriages  being  frequently  celebrated  in  it 
Hcsiod  {Opw,  800)  recommends  marrying  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  month, 

*Ey  9\  rtrdprp  fiiivht  ttytadoi  is  o7kop  &«oiTir, 

but  whether  he  means  the  fourth  from  the  begin- 
ning or  end  of  the  month  is  doubtfuL  Euripides 
(/p%.  m  AuL  707)  vpeaiu  as  if  the  time  of  the 
full  moon  were  thought  fiivourable, 

in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  the  expression  S<xo- 
fOflvUits  hrwtpeu^  or  the  full-moon  nights  in  Pin- 
dar. {Idk,  vil  45.)  That  this  prepossession,  how- 
ever, was  not  genera]  and  permanent  appears  from 
Proclus  (ad  Hmod.  Oper.  782),  who  informs  us 
that  the  Athenians  selected  for  marriages  the  times 
of  new  moon  {rkt  vfits  cvyobor  fifi4pas\  i,  «. 
when  the  sun  and  mo<m  were  in  conjunction. 

There  was  also  some  difference  of  opinion,  on 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  dilate,  about  the 
proper  age  for  marrying  ;  but  generally  speaking 
men  were  expected  to  marry  between  30  and  35, 
and  women  about  20  or  rather  before.  (Plato,  L^. 
vL  p.  785.) 

We  prMeed  now  to  explain  the  usual  prelimi- 
naries and  accompaniments  of  marriage  in  Mirioiis 
parts  of  Greece.     The  most  important  prclimiiiaxy 
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Ht  Athens  WM  the  JEbpnem  (^rx^tt)  or  betro- 
thal, which  wai  in  fret  indifpenaibie  to  the  com- 
piete  ndidity  of  a  mairiage  contract  It  was  made 
by  the  natnia]  or  legal  guardian  0  a^ios)  of  the 
bride  elect,  and  attended  by  the  relatiyes  of  both 
parties  as  witnesses.  The  law  of  Athens  ordained, 
that  all  children  bom  from  a  mairiage  legally  con- 
tracted in  this  respect  should  be  71^101  (Demosth. 
e.  Sitpk,  p  1134),  and  consequently,  if  sons, 
urSfiMpoi^  or  intitled  to  inherit  equally  or  in  garel- 
kind.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  issue  of 
a  maniage  without  espousals  would  lose  their 
heritable  rights,  which  depended  on  their  being 
bom  #1  AtfT^s  jrol  fjrymrr^t  yvimatos :  t. «.  from  a 
citizen  and  a  legally  betrothed  wife.  The  wife^S 
dowry  was  also  settled  at  the  espousals.  (Meier 
and  SchSman,  p  415.) 

But  there  were  also  sereral  ceremonies  obaerred 
either  on  or  immediately  before  the  day  of  mar- 
riage. The  fint  of  these  were  the  wpordk^ta  yd- 
fimv  or  wpoydfuta  (Pollux,  iiL  88),  and  consisted 
of  sacrifices  or  offerings  made  to  the  0«ol  ya^'fiKioi 
or  divinities  who  presided  over  marriage.  They 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  made  on  the 
day  before  the  yd/ios  or  marriage  ;  but  there  is  a 
passage  in  Euripides  {Tphig.  in  Aid.  642)  which 
makes  it  probable  that  this  was  not  always  the 
case.  The  sacrificer  was  the  father  of  the  bride 
elect ;  the  divinities  to  whom  the  offering  was  made 
were,  according  to  Pollux  (iilSBl),  Hera  and 
Artemis,  and  the  Fates,  to  whom  the  brides  elect 
then  dedicated  the  kwof^x^  of  their  hair.  Accord- 
ing to  Diodoras  Sicnlus  (t.  73)  they  were  2^us 
and  Hera  rt Atk  (Juno  pronuba)  ;  but  they  pro- 
bably varied  in  different  coimtries,  and  were  some- 
times the  8fol  lyx«p(oi  or  local  deities.  The 
offerings  to  Artemis  were  probably  made  with  a 
view  of  propitiating  her,  as  she  was  supposed  to 
be  averse  to  mairiage.  [Bbauronia.]  We 
may  also  observe  that  Pollux  uses  vpaydfuia  as 
synonymous  with  rpor^Xcio,  making  ydfios  iden- 
tical with  T^Xof,  as  if  marriage  were  the  r4\of  or 
perfection  of  man*s  being:  whence  r4\tios  con- 
nected with  or  presiding  over  mairiage  or  a  mar- 
ried person,  and  1i6ftos  iifuriXris  a  house  without 
a  husband  or  incomplete.  (Hom.  IL  ii.  701.) 
Another  ceremony  of  almost  general  observance  on 
the  wedding  day,  was  the  bathing  of  both  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  in  water  fetched  from  some 
particular  fountain,  whence,  as  some  think,  the 
custom  of  placing  the  figure  of  a  Kovrpo^pos  or 
**  water-carrier  **  over  the  tombs  of  those  who  died 
unmarried.  [Balnkak,  p  185,  b.]  At  Athens 
the  water  was  fetched  from  the  fountain  CalliirhoS, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  (Thuc.  ii.  15.).  After 
these  preliminaries  the  bride  was  generally  con- 
ducted from  her  fiither*s  to  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom at  nightfiill,  in  a  chariot  (^^'  &fUf|Y7t)  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  mules  or  oxen,  and  furnished  with  a 
K\twit  or  kind  of  a  couch  as  a  seat  On  either  side 
of  her  sat  the  bridegroom,  and  one  of  his  most  in- 
timate friends  or  relations,  who  from  his  office  was 
called  rapdyvft/pos  or  yvft^vr^s :  but  as  he  rode 
in  the  carriage  (PXTIf*")  ^^^  ^^^  bride  and  bride- 
groom, he  was  sometimes  called  the  wdpoxot 
{6  iK  Tf^Tov  6  wapoxoifuyot  vd/wxoi  VicA^^, 
Harpocr.  t.  «.).  Hence  Aristophanes  (Aves,  1735) 
speaks  of  the  **  blooming  Love  guiding  the  supple 
reins,**  when  Zeus  was  wedded  to  Hera,  as  the 
Zriphs  irdpoxos  ydftmy  r^t  r*  §i9aifjMyos  *Hpot. 
*  The  iruptial  prtfciasioa  war  probably  ascom*- 
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panied,  according  to  circumstances,  by  a  number  of 
pefMus,  some  of  whom  carried  the  nuptial  torches 
(SfBer  rvfi^ijcaf,  Aristoph.  Pax^  1318)  •  and  in 
some  places,  as  in  Boeotia,  it  was  customary  to  < 
bum  the  axle  of  the  carriage  on  its  arrival  at  the 
bridegroom*!  house,  as  a  symbol  that  the  bride  was 
to  remain  at  home  and  not  go  abroad.  (Pint 
Quaesl,  Horn,  pill.)  If  the  bridegroom  had  been 
married  before,  the  bride  was  not*  conducted  to 
his  house  by  himself  but  by  one  of  his  friends, 
who  was  therefore  called  wii^ayttrf6t^  (Hesych. 
s.  V. ;  Pollux,  iii  40.) 

Both  bride  and  Imdegroom  (the  former  veiled) 
were  of  couse  decked  out  in  their  best  attire,  with 
chapleU  on  their  heads  (Becker,  CharikUt^  vol.  iL 
p  467),  and  the  doors  of  their  houses  were  hung 
with  festoons  of  ivy  and  bay.     (Plut  Amat.  10. 

?■  27.)  As  the  bridal  procession  moved  along,  the 
lymenaean  song  was  sung  to  the  accompaniment 
of  Lydian  flutes,  even  in  olden  times,  as  beautifully 
described  by  Homer  {IL  xviiL  490 ;  Hes.  Sent 
Here,  273),  and  the  married  pair  received  the 
greetings  and  congratulations  of  those  who  met 
them.  (Aristoph.  Past^  1316.)  After  entering 
the  bridegToom*s  house,  into  which  the  bride  was 
probably  conducted  by  his  mother  bearing  a  lighted 
torch  (Eurip  Pkom,  v.  311),  it  was  customary  to 
shower  sweetmeats  upon  them  (icarax^/Mrra)  as 
emblems  of  plenty  and  prosperity.  (Schol  ad 
Aridoph.  Plut.  768.) 

After  this  came  the  ydfiot  or  nuptial  feast,  tha 
^oiF^  yafu$efi,  which  was  generally  (Becker,  Chari' 
klet,  vol.  ii.  p  469)  given  in  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom or  his  parents  ;  and  besides  being  a  festive 
meeting,  served  other  and  more  important  purposes. 
There  was  no  public  right  whether  civil  or  religious 
connected  with  the  celebration  of  marriage  amongst 
the  ancient  Greeks,  and  therefore  no  public  record 
of  its  solemnisation.  This  deficiency  tnen  was  sup- 
plied by  the  marriage  feast,  for  the  guests  were  of 
course  competent  to  prove  the  fiict  of  a  marriage 
having  taken  place ;  and  Demosthenes  (c.  Omk. 
p  869)  says  they  were  invited  partly  with  such 
views.  To  this  feast,  contrary  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice amongst  the  Greeks,  women  were  invited  as 
well  as  men  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  sat  at  a  separate 
table,  with  the  bride  still  veiled  amongst  them. 
(Lucian,  Conviv.  8  ;  A  then.  xiv.  p.  644.)  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  feast  she  was  conducted  by 
her  husband  into  the  bridal  chamber  ;  and  a  law 
of  Solon  (Plut  Sohn,  c.  20)  required  that  on  en- 
tering it  they  should  eat  a  quince  together,  as  if  to 
indicate  that  their  conversation  ought  to  be  sweet 
and  agreeable.  The  song  called  the  Epifkalamium 
(hriBaXdfuoy,  sc  fJi4\os)  was  then  sung  before  the 
doors  of  the  bridal  chamber,  as  represented  by 
Theocritus  in  his  18th  Idyl,  where,  speaking  of 
the  marriage  of  Helen,  he  says^- 

Twelve  Spartan  virgins,  the  Laconiaa  bloom, 
Choir*d  before  fair  Helenas  bridal  room  — 
To  the  same  time  with  cadence  true  they  beat 
The  rapid  round  of  many  twinkling  feet. 
One  measure  tript,  one  song  together  sung. 
Their  hymenean  s^  the  palace  rung. 

Chapman. 

On  which  passage  the  Scholiast  remarks  that  Epi- 
thalamia  are  of  two  kinds  ;  some  sung  in  the  even- 
ing, and  called  KcercucoifiifTiKd^  and  othen  in  the 
morning  (tp$pia\  and  called  iitytprucd. 
The  day  after  the  marriage,  the  fint  ot  the 
3b 
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bride^  midfeQoe  in  her  new  abode,  va«  called  the 
iwai^kia :  on  which  their  friends  tent  the  customary 
preaents  to  the  ntwij  mamed  coople.  On  another 
day,  the  Ava^Aio,  perhaps  the  second  after  mar- 
riage, the  bridegroom  left  his  house  to  lodge  apart 
from  his  wife  at  his  &therVin-Uw,  and  the  bride 
presented  him  with  a  garment  called  dvovAMnipfa, 
in  connection  with  which,  Pollux  (ilL  3d)  ohserres, 
that  the  gifts  made  to  the  bride  after  the  marriage 
were  called  kra&\ta.  Some  of  the  presents  made 
to  the  bride  by  her  husband  and  friends  were 
called  dyajraXinrr^fMo,  as  being  given  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  bride  first  appearing  unveiled  (Harpocr. 
».  e.) ;  they  were  probably  given  on  the  hra6Kui,  or 
day  after  the  maxriage. 

Another  ceremony  observed  after  marriage  was 
the  sacrifice  which  the  husband  offered  up  on  the 
occasion  of  his  bride  being  registered  amongst  his 
own  phratores  (TcytiiAiay,  sciL  dvo'ioy  rots  ^pdro^ 
o-cy  cMy«7ic<y,.Demosth.  cEtUmL  pp.  1312, 1320; 
Isaeus,  ds  Pyrr,  her,  p,  45). 

The  statement  above  made  of  the  solemnities 
connected  with  marriage  cannot  of  course  be  con- 
sidered as  applicable  to  all  ages  and  drcnmstances, 
but  rather  as  a  representation  of  the  customs  gene- 
rally observed  at  Athens  in  later  times. 

At  Sparta  the  betrothal  of  the  bride  by  her 
fiither  or  guardian  {xuptos)  was  requisite  as  a  pre- 
liminaiy  of  marriage,  as  well  as  at  Athens.  (Mill- 
ler,  Dorians^  il  4.  §  2.)  Another  custom  pecu- 
liar to  the  Spartans,  and  a  relic  of  ancient  times, 
,  was  the  seisure  of  the  bride  by  her  intended 
,  husband  (see  Herod,  vi.  65),  but  of  course  with 
'  the  sanction  of  her  parents  or  guardians.  (Pint 
Lyowr,  15  ;  Xen.  de  RqK  Lao.  i.  5.)  She  was 
not,  however,  immediatdy  domiciled  in  her  hns- 
band^i  house,  but  cohabited  with  him  for  some 
time  clandestinely,  till  he  brought  her,  and  fn- 
quently  her  mother  also,  to  his  home.  (MiUler, 
Dcriant^  L  e.)  A  similar  custom  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  Crete,  where,  as  we  are  told  (Strabo, 
z.  p.  482),  the  young  men  when  dismissed  from 
the  Aycxi  of  their  fellows,  were  immediately  mar- 
ried, but  did  not  take  their  wives  home  till  some 
time  afterwards.  MUller  suggests  that  the  chil- 
dren of  this  furtive  kind  of  interooune  were  called 

We  subjoin  some  particnlars  concerning  the  re- 
lation between  man  and  wife  amongst  the  ancient 
Greeks,  prefiicing  them  with  a  description  of  do- 
mestic married  life,  from  Lysias  {do  Caedo  Eraiot, 
p.  92).  The  speaker  there  says,  **  I  have  a  small 
two-story  house,  of  equal  dimensions  on  the  base- 
ment and  first  floor,  both  in  the  male  and  female 
apartments  (jcot^  rify  ywaucmpiriy  jc.  r.  A.).  Now 
after  our  little  boy  was  bom,  his  mother  used  to 
suckle  it,  and  that  she  might  not  meet  with  any 
accident  in  going  down  the  ladder  (i^  icXl/ia^)^ 
whenever  she  wanted  to  wash,  I  lived  np  stairs, 
and  the  women  below.  And  it  was  usual  for  my 
wife  to  leave  me  very  frequently  and  sleep  down 
stairs  with  the  child,  to  give  it  the  breast  and  keep 
it  frvm  oyrng.  And  one  day  after  dinner  the 
little  fellow  cried  and  fretted,  and  T  told  my  wife 
to  go  and  suckle  it ;  now  at  first  she  would  not, 
but  at  last  I  got  angry  with  her,  and  ordered  her 
to  go :  *  yes,*  said  uie,  '  that  you  may  ^y  with 
the  servant  maid,*  **  &c. 

Now,  though  the  wiEe,  as  appears  by  this  tale, 
usually  took  her  meals  with  her  husband,  she  did 
«ot  go  oat  with  him  to  dinner,  nor  sit  at  table  with 
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his  gnests  when  he  had  company.     (Isaeus,  cb 
Pyrr,  Aer.  p.  139  ;  Demosth.  c  Neaer.  p.  1352.) 

The  duties  of  a  good  housewife  are  summed  np 
by  Pkto  {Leg.  vil  p.  805)  under  the  heads  of 
Te^iMta,  i^«pcnrc(a,  and  vcuSorpo^ku  The  first  of 
these  included  the  domestic  ammgements  of  the 
house  and  superintendence  of  the  funuture,  provi- 
sions,  cookery,  and  servants  ;  in  foct  every  thing 
that  came  under  the  name  of  hoosekeeping.  (Becker, 
CftanUet,  voL  il  p.  476.)  But  a  trust  of  this  kind 
was  not  reposed  in  a  young  wifo  till  she  had  gained 
some  experience  ;  for  what,  says  Xenophon  (Oaem. 
7.  §  4),  could  a  wife,  married  at  fifteeo,  be  likely 
to  know,  who  had  lived  in  complete  sednaioBi,  and 
had  only  been  taught  by  her  mother  to  conduct 
herself  virtuooslv  (o'w^porc m^)  ?  The  dcpowfta  in- 
cluded the  attendance  upon  the  sick  inmates  of  the 
house,  whether  free  or  slaves.  (Xen.  Oecom.  7.  §  37.) 
The  ^vuZvTfo^  was  the  physical  education  of  the 
children,  on  which  Plutarch  {do  Edueat.  Pmer.  5. 
p.  9)  observes  that  mothers  ought  thonselves  to 
nurture  and  suckle  their  children,  though  frequently 
female  citixens  were  hired  as  wet-nurses.  (Demosth. 
e.EMlmL  p.  1309.)  The  Spartan  nurses  were  so 
fiunons,  that  they  were  engaged  even  in  foreign 
states ;  thus  Alcibiades  we  are  told  was  suckled  by 
a  T«aoonian  nurse.  (Plut  Lyatrp.  1 6.)  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  that  we  hkve  been  speaking  of 
the  household  of  a  citisen  in  good  circumstances, 
to  which  on]  V  our  observations  csn  apply. 

The  considemtion  in  which  women  were  held  by 
their  husbands,  and  the  respect  paid  to  them  in  an- 
cient Greece,  would  naturally  depend,  in  some  de- 
gree, on  their  intellectual  and  moral  character  ;  but 
generally  speaking  the  Greeksentertalned  compara- 
tively little  regard  for  the  female  character.  Tbey 
considered  women,  in  fiu:t,  as  decidedly  inferior  to 
men,  qiuJified  to  discharge  only  the  subordinate 
functions  in  life,  and  raUier  necessary  as  help- 
mates, than  agreeable  as  companions.  To  these 
notions  female  education  for  the  most  part  corre- 
sponded, and^in  fact  confirmed  them ;  it  did  not 
supply  the  elegant  accomplishments  and  refinement 
of  manners  which  permanently  engage  the  affec- 
tions, when  other  attractions  have  passed  away. 
Aristode  {do  Rep.  I  2)  states,  that  the  relation  of 
man  to  woman  is  that  of  the  eoremor  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  PUto  (Meao,  |p.  71 ),  that  a  woman  "k 
virtue  may  be  summed  up  m  a  few  words,  for  she 
has  only  to  manage  the  house  well,  keeping  what 
there  is  in  it,  and  obeying  her  husband.  Nor  is  it 
unimportant  to  remark,  that  Athenians,  in  speaking 
of  their  wives  and  children,  generally  said  T4mm 
Jtol  ywatkasj  putting  their  wives  last :  a  phrase 
which  indicates  very  dearly  what  was  the  tone  <i 
feeling  on  this  subject  Moreover,  before  marriage 
Grecian  women  were  kept  m  a  state  of  confinement, 
which  amounted  to  little  short  of  a  deprivation  of 
liberty,  so  that  they  are  even  said  to  have  been 
watched  and  guarded  in  strong  apartments, 

^Xvpo«r(  9a(t9€9mn  ^povpovrrai  xaXm 

(Eurip.  Tpkig.  M  A%iid,\  nor  was  it  thought  be- 
coming in  them  to  be  seoi  in  public  (Eurip.  OnaL 
108),  except  on  some  particular  occasions,  when 
they^  appeared  as  spectators  o^  or  particip^ors  in 
religious  processions ;  of  which,  young  men  de- 
sirous of  being  married  would  naturally  avail  them- 
selves to  determine  the  object  of  their  choice. 
Even  after  marriage  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
jouqg  women  of  the  middle  and  higher  cliiMfi 
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mn  of  ft  Teiy  jealoof  and  almott  Orintal  cbane- 
ler.  They  occupied,  m  it  well  known,  a  eepuale 
put  of  the  home,  and  in  the  abaenee  of  their  hna- 
baad  it  waa  thought  highly  impfoper  lor  a  man 
eren  to  enter  where  they  were.  (JkaBiotAh.e.Etmy. 
pp.  1157,  1150.)  From  varioaa  paaiagei  of  the 
Attic  onmediana  it  would  alio  ieem  tluU  married 


I  were  required  to  keep  at  home  {oUmfpw)^ 
and  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  doon  without  the 
pemuMion  of  their  hosbanda.  Thui,  in  a  fingment 
of  Menander  (Meindce,  p.  87),  we  are  told  that 
mairied  women  are  not  allowed  to  paaa  Che  gate  of 
the  eoort-yard  of  the  hooie, 

w4oas  y4p  aJSkios  l^ipa 

*EXcv9^  yvwaud  i^w6fuai^  oUUa  : 

and  Ariitophanei  (7%am,  p.  790)  ipeaka  of  their 
hnabanda  forbidding  them  to  go  oat  Again,  on 
oecBsiona  of  greet  public  alarm  (e,p^  when  the 
newB  of  the  defeat  at  Chaeroneia  reached  Athens), 
the  women  are  epokcn  oi^  not  at  learing  their 
housea,  but  standrng  at  their  doon  and  inquiring 
after  the  fote  of  their  hnabanda,  a  circumatance 
which  ia  deaeribed  aa  being  discreditable  to  them- 
aelTea  and  the  city  (kn^Unf  abrmif  moI  rifs  v^Acws, 
Lycurg.  e.  Leoer,  p.  5S,  Bek.).  From  a  paasage  in 
Plutarch  (tU  Gem.  Socr.  33)  it  appean  that  on  this 
anbject  there  waa  the  same  feelmg  at  Thebes  as 
well  as  at  Athena  ;  and  the  same  writer  {Soion^  21) 
informs  ns  that  one  of  Solon**  kws  specified  the 
conditions  and  occasions  upon  which  women  were 
to  be  allowed  to  leave  their  honseiL  In  kter  times 
there  were  magistiates  at  Athens  (the  yt>wauew6' 
§tm)^  charged,  as  their  name  denotes,  with  the 
anperintendenoe  of  the  behaTioor  of  women.  [Ov- 
mabconoml] 

But  we  must  obserre  that  the  description  giren 
above  of  the  social  condition  and  estimation  of 
women  in  Greece,  does  not  apply  to  the  Heroic 
timeo  aa  described  by  Homer,  nor  to  the  Dorian 
atate  of  Sparta.  With  respect  to  the  former,  we 
have  only  space  to  remari^  that  the  women  of  the 
Hometie  timea  enjoyed  much  more  freedom  and 
conaideiatiea  than  those  of  later  ages,  and  that  the 
connection  between  the  sexes  was  then  of  a  more 
generoua  and  afiectionate  character  than  after- 
wards.   For  another  important  distmetion  see  Doa 


(Oruk).    (Becker, 


»Tol«ii.  p.  415.) 


Among  the  Doriana  generally,  and  in  Sparta 
especially,  the  relation  of  the  wtfe  to  the  husband, 
and  the  regard  paid  to  women,  was  for  the  most 
part  the  same  aa  that  represented  by  Homer  to 
have  prevailed  universally  amongst  the  ancient 
Greeks  ;  and  aa  such,  presented  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  habits  and  principlea  of  the  Ionic  Athenians, 
with  whom  the  ancient  custom  of  Greece,  in  this 
respect,  was  in  a  great  measure  snpphmted  by  that 
of  the  East  At  Sparta,  for  instance,  the  wifo  was 
honoued  with  the  title  of  SiovotMt  or  **  mistress,** 
an  q>pdlation  not  used  unmeaningly  or  ironically, 
and  which  was  common  amongst  the  Thessalians 
and  other  natbns  of  northern  Greece.  (MOller,  ii. 
4>  §4.)  Moreover,  the  public  intercouiae  per- 
mitted by  the  Doi^aaa  between  the  sexes  was 
(eompnratively  at  least)  of  so  free  and  unre- 
Btricted  a  efaaraeter,  as  to  have  given  occasion 
for  the  well  known  charges  of  licentiousness 
(brcriff)  against  the  Spartan  women.  (Euripi 
Amdrom,6H6.)  The  influence,  ton,  which  the 
Laeedaemonian  women  enjoyed  was  so  great  that 
the  Spartans  wem  blamed  for  submitting  to  the 
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yoke  of  their  wivea ;  and  even  Aristotle  (PoL 
ii  6)  thought  it  neoessaiy  to  account  for  the  cir- 
cumstance, by  the  supposition  that  Lyciirgns  had 
foiled  in  his  attempt  to  reguhite  the  life  and  con- 
duct of  the  Spartan  women  as  he  had  wished.  In 
short  there  was  a  great  contrast  and  diifrrence 
between  the  treatment  of  women  in  the  Dorian 
and  Ionian  states  of  Greece,  which  is  well  de- 
scribed by  MUller  (L  e,)  in  the  following  w<wds :  — 
**  Amongst  the  loniana  women  were  merely  con- 
sidered in  an  inferior  and  sensual  light,  and  though 
the  Aeolians  allowed  their  feelings  a  more  exalted 
tone,  as  is  proved  by  the  amatory  poetesses  of 
Lesbos,  the  Dorians,  as  well  at  Sparta  as  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  were  ahnost  the  only  nation  who 
considered  the  higher  attributes  of  the  female  mind 
as  cajpaUe  of  cultivation.**  In  Sparta,  too,  the  nn- 
mamed  women  lived  more  in  public  than  the  mar- 
ried The  former  appeared  with  their  foces  un- 
covered, the  Utter  veiled  ;  and  at  Sparta,  in  Crete, 
and  at  Olympia,  vixgins  were  permitted  to  be  spec- 
tators of  the  gymnastic  contests,  and  married 
women  only  were  excluded.  The  reverse  of  this 
was  the  case  in  Ionia.  (MUller,  ii.  2.  §  2.) 

The  nreceding  investigation  will  have  fffepared 
the  reader  for  the  feet,  that  the  strictest  conjugal 
fidelity  was  required  under  very  severe  penalties 
from  iht  wife  [Aoultbrium],  while  great  kxity 
was  allowed  to  the  husband.  The  geneial  practice 
ia  thus  illustrated  by  Phuitus  {MemU.  iv.  6.  2) :  — 

**  Nam  si  vir  scortum  duxit  clam  uxorem  suam. 
Id  si  rescirit  uxor,  impune  est  viro. 
Uxor  viro  si  clam  domo  egresaa  est  foras, 
Viro  fit  causa,  exigitur  matrimonio.** 

In  cases  of  adulteiy  by  the  wife,  the  Athenian 
law  subjected  the  husband  to  ArifJo,  if  he  con- 
tinued to  cohabit  with  her  ;  so  that  she  was  ipao 
facto  divorced.  (Demosth.  cNeaer,  p^  1374.)  But 
a  separation  might  be  effected  in  two  different 
ways:  by  the  wife  leavmg  the  husband,  or  the 
husband  dismissing  the  wife.  If  the  latter  sup 
posed  her  husband  to  have  acted  without  sufficient 
justification  in  such  a  course,  it  was  competent  for 
oer  after  dismissal,  or  mther  for  her  guardians, 
to  bring  an  action  for  dismissal  (Sur^  k'wow4ii<^9t»s 
or  kMottoianisy,  the  corresponding  action,  if  brought 
by  the  husband,  was  a  3m4  droAcf^cwt.  If, 
however,  a  wife  were  ill-used  in  any  way  by  her 
husband,  he  was  liable  to  an  action  called  a  3ir4 
icaKdi(r««t,  so  that  the  wife  was  not  entirely  un- 
protected by  the  laws :  a  conclusion  justified  by  a 
fragment  in  Athenaeus  (xiiL  p.  559)  in  which 
married  women  are  spoken  of  as  relying  on  its 
protection.  But  a  separation,  whether  it  origi- 
nated from  the  husband  or  wife,  was  considered  to 
reflect  discredit  on  the  latter  {6  yiip  8(avA^t  dirrtif 
ttlffx^"  'X•^  -^><V-  <V^  '^'^6.  p.  67,  Gaiaford) 
independent  of  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences 
to  which  she  was  subjected  by  it  At  Sparta 
barrenness  on  the  part  of  a  wife  seems  to  have 
been  a  ground  for  dismissal  by  the  husband 
(Herod,  vi  6 1 ) ;  and  from  a  passage  in  Dion  Chry- 
sostom  (Orut,  xv.  p.  447)  it  has  b«en  infeired  that 
women  were  in  the  habit  of  imposing  supposititious 
children  with  a  view  of  keeping  (jrorrcurx*^) 
their  husbands :  not  but  that  the  wonl  admits  o^ 
if  indeed  it  does  not  (from  the  tense)  require,  a 
different  interpretation. 

This  article  haa  been  mainly  composed  finom 
Becker's  CharikUi  (vol.  ii.  p.  415).    The  duties  of 
Sb  2 
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an  Athcniim  wife  are  stated  aomewliat  in  detail  by 
Xenopbon  {Oeeomom,  ad  miL),  [R.  W.] 

2.  Roman.  A  Roman  marriage  wai  called 
Joitae  Nuptiae,  Jostnm  Matrimonium,  Legitimum 
Matrimonium,  at  being  conformable  to  Jos  CiTile 
or  to  Roman  Law.  A  manriage  was  either  Cum 
conventione  uxorit  in  mannm  rixi,  or  it  was  with- 
out this  conTentio.  In  both  cases  there  must  be 
eonnubium  between  the  parties,  and  consent :  the 
male  most  also  be  pnbes,  and  the  woman  viri 
poiens.  The  legal  eonteqoenoes  m  to  the  power 
of  the  iather  over  his  children  were  the  same  in 
both.  Opposed  to  the  Legitimnm  Matrimonium 
was  the  Matrimoniam  Juris  Oentiam. 

A  Roman  mairiage  may  be  riewed.  First  with 
teference  to  the  conditions  required  for  a  Jostum 
Matrimonium  ;  Secondly,  with  reference  to  the 
forms  of  the  marriage  ;  Thirdly,  with  reference  to 
its  legal  consequences. 

Unless  there  was  cennnbinm  tBere  could  be  no 
Roman  marriage.  Connnbium  is  defined  by  Ul- 
pian  {Praff.  v.  3)  to  be  **  uzoris  jure  dncendae 
fiscultas,*^  or  the  fisculty  by  which  a  man  ma^  make 
a  woman  his  lawful  wife.  But  in  truth  this  is  no 
definition  at  all,  nor  does  it  give  any  information. 
Connubium  is  merely  a  term  which  oomprehends 
all  the  conditions  of  a  legal  marriage.  Accordingly, 
the  term  is  explained  by  particular  instances: 
**  Roman  men  citixens,**  says  Ulpian,  **  have  con- 
nubium with  Roman  women  citiiens  (Romaaat 
citfes)  I  but  with  Latinae  and  Peregrinae  only  in 
those  cases  where  it  has  been  permitted.  With 
slaves  there  is  no  connubium.** 

Sometimes  connubium,  that  is  the  fiuulW'  of 
contracting  a  Roman  marriage,  is  viewed  with  re- 
ference to  one  of  its  most  important  oonsequences, 
namely,  the  Patria  Potestas:  ^for,**  says  Oaius, 
**  since  it  is  the  effect  of  Connubium  that  the 
children  follow  the  condition  of  their  &ther,  it 
results  that  when  Connubium  exists,  the  children 
are  not  only  Roman  citiiens,  but  are  also  in  the 
power  of  their  &ther.^  Generally,  it  may  be 
stated  that  there  waa  only  connubium  between 
Roman  citizens :  the  cases  in  which  it  at  any  time 
existed  between  parties,  not  both  Roman  citizens, 
were  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Originally, 
or  at  least  at  one  period  of  the  Republic,  there 
was  no  Connubium  between  the  Patricians  and 
the  Plebeians  ;  but  this  was  altered  by  the  Lex 
Canuleia  which  allowed  Connubium  between  per- 
sons of  those  two  classes. 

There  was  no  connnbium  between  many  persons 
with  respect  to  one  another,  who  had  severally 
connubium  with  respect  to  other  persona.  Thus 
there  were  various  degrees  of  consanguinity  within 
which  there  was  no  connubium.  There  was  no 
connubium  between  parent  and  child,  whether  the 
relation  was  natural  or  by  adoption ;  and  a  man 
oould  not  marry  an  adopted  daughter  or  grand- 
daughter, even  after  he  had  emancipated  her. 
There  was  no  connubium  between  brothers  and 
aisters,  whether  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  blood : 
but  a  man  might  marry  a  sister  by  adoption  after 
her  emancipation,  or  after  his  own  emancipation. 
It  became  legal  to  marry  a  brother*s  daughter 
after  Claudius  had  set  the  example  by  marrying 
Agrippina ;  but  the  rule  was  not  carried  further 
than  the  example,  and  in  the  time  of  Gaius  it  re- 
mained unlawml  for  a  man  to  marry  his  sister*s 
daughter.  (Gaius,  i.  62 ;  Tacit  Ann,  xii.  6  ; 
Sneton.  Chutd.  26L) 
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Then  was  no  connnbinm  also  between  yaamm 
within  certain  rdatioas  of  affinity,  as  bctiseca  a 
man  and  his  socrus,  nnroa,  privigna,  and  noTcica. 

Any  illegal  union  of  a  niale  ud  female,  tkooxh 
affecting  to  be,  was  not  a  marriage :  the  man  had 
no  legal  wife,  and  the  children  haul  no  legal  father; 
oonaequently  they  were  not  in  the  power  of  tlieir 
reputed  fether.  These  restrictions  as  to  mairiice 
were  not  founded  on  any  enactments:  they  wen 
a  part  of  that  large  maas  of  Roman  law  which  be- 
longs to  Jus  Moribus  Constitntmn. 

The  marriage  of  Domitius,  afierwarda  tbe  rss- 
peror  Nero,  with  Octavia  the  daqghter  of  Cbindins, 
seems  at  first  sight  somewhat  inegular.  Nen>  was 
ad<^ted  by  Claudius  by  a  Lex  Curiata  (Taen. 
Ann,  xiL  26),  but  he  was  already  his  saai-in-law; 
at  least  the  sponsalia  are  mentioned  befiire  tbe 
adoption.  (Tacit  ^ira.  xii.  9.)  There  aeema  to  be 
no  rule  of  law  which  would  prevoit  a  man  frem 
adopting  hia  son-in-ktw ;  though  if  the  adoption 
took  plsMDe  before  the  marriage,  it  would  be  illegal, 
as  stated  by  Gaius. 

Persons  who  had  certain  bodOy  impecfectSoiis, 
as  eunuchs,  and  others  who  firom  any  canae  could 
never  attain  to  puberty,  could  not  contract  mar- 
riage ;  for  though  pubolas  was  in  course  of  time 
fixed  at  a  positive  age  [Impubk],  jet  as  the 
foundation  of  the  notion  of  pubeitas  was  physical 
capacity  for  sexual  interoouise,  there  oould  be  no 
pubertas  if  there  was  a  physical  incapacity. 

The  essence  of  marriage  was  consent,'  and  the 
consent,  says  Ulpian,  **  both  of  those  who  come 
together,  and  of  those  in  whose  power  they  aie  ;^ 
and  **  marriage  ia  not  effected  by  sexual  unioa,  but 
by  consent**  Those  then  who  were  not  aui  jnris, 
had  not,  strictly  speaking,  connubium,  or  the 
**  nxoris  jure  ducendae  facultas  ;**  though  in  an- 
other s«Dse,  they  had  connubium  by  virtue  of  tbe 
consent  of  those  in  whose  power  they  were,  if 
there  was  no  other  impediment  (Dig.  23w  tit  I. 
s.  11—13.) 

The  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  placed  certain 
restrictions  on  marriage  as  to  the  parties  between 
whom  it  could  take  place.  [Julia  st  Papia 
PoppABA  ;  Inpamia.] 

A  man  could  only  have  one  lawful  wife  at  a 
time ;  and  consequently  if  he  were  married,  and 
divorced  his  wife,  a  second  marriage  would  be  no 
marriage,  unless  the  divorce  were  effectual. 

The  marriage  Com  conventione  in  mannm  dif- 
fered firom  that  Sine  oonventione,  in  the  relation- 
ship which  it  effected  between  the  husband  end 
the  wife ;  the  marriage  C!um  couTentione  was  a 
necessary  condition  to  make  a  woman  a  mater- 
familias.  By  the  marria^  Cum  conventione,  the 
wife  passed  into  the  fiuuilia  of  her  husband,  snd 
waa  to  him  in  the  relation  of  a  daughter,  or  as  it 
vras  expressed,  **  in  manum  convenit**  (Cic  Tcp, 
3  ;  filiae  loco  est,  Gains,  ii.  159.)  In  the  mairisge 
Sine  conventione,  the  wife*»  relatiim  to  her  own 
fiunilia  remained  as  before,  and  she  was  merely 
Uxor.  "  Uxor,"  says  Cicero  {Top.  3),  "  is  a  genus 
of  which  there  are  two  sptcien ;  one  is  mater- 
familias,  *  quae  in  manum  oonvenit  ;*  the  other  is 
uxor  only."  Accordingly  a  materfamiliaa  is  a  wife 
who  is  in  menu,  and  in  the  femilia  of  her  hus- 
band, and  consequently  one  of  his  sui  heredes ;  or 
in  the  manus  of  him  in  whose  power  her  husband 
is.  A  wife  not  in  manu  was  not  a  member  of  her 
husband^s  fiunilia,  and  therefore  the  term  could  not 
apply  to  hei;  Gellius  (xviii  6)  also  atates.that  this. 
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wu  fhe  old  meaning  of  materfiuniliu.  Matron* 
was  properij  a  wife  not  ii)  mann,  and  equivalent 
to  Cioero^  **  tantommodo  uxor;**  and  she  wai 
called  matrona  before  ahe  bad  anj  cbildren.  But 
these  words  are  not  always  used  in  these  their 
original  and  proper  meanings.  (See  Ulp.  Frag,  ir.) 

No  forms  were  requisite  in  marriage  ;  the  best 
eridence  of  marriage  was  cobabitadon  matrimonii 
canso.  The  matrimonii  causa  might  be  pvored 
by  Taiions  kinds  of  eridenoe.  A  roairiage  Com 
eonrentione  might  bo  effiscted  by  Usos,  Farreum, 
and  Coemptla. 

If  a  woman  lived  with  a  man  for  a  whole  year 
as  his  wife,  she  became  in  manu  Tin  by  virtue  of 
this  matrimonial  cohabitation.  The  consent  to  live 
tf^her  as  man  and  wife  was  the  maniage :  the 
nsos  for  a  year  had  the  manas  as  its  result ;  and 
this  was  l^  analogy  to  Utacapion  of  movables 
generally,  in  which  nsM  for  one  year  gave  owner - 
shipw  The  Law  of  the  Tweive  Tables  movided 
that  if  a  woman  did  not  wish  to  eome  mto  the 
manns  of  her  husband  in  this  manner,  she  sboold 
absent  herself  from  him  annually  for  three  nighu 
{trimoeinun)  and  so  break  the  usos  of  the  year. 
(OelL  iiL  2  ;  Gains,  L  1 11.)  The  Twelve  Tables 
probably  did  not  introduce  the  usos  in  the  case  of 
a  woman  cohabiting  with  a  man  matrimonS  causa, 
any  more  than  they  probably  did  in  the  case  of 
other  things }  bat  as  m  the  ease  of  other  thinp 
they  fixed  the  time  within  which  the  usos  shouTd 
have  its  full  effect,  so  they  established  a  positive 
inle  as  to  what  time  should  be  a  sufficient  inter- 
ruption of  usos  in  the  ease  of  matrimonial  cohabit- 
ation, and  such  «  positive  rule  was  obviously 
necessary  in  order  to  determine  what  should  be  a 
sufficient  legal  interruption  of  usus. 

Farreum  was  a  form  of  marriage,  in  which  cer- 
tain words  were  used  in  the  presence  of  ten  wit- 
nesses, and  were  accompanied  by  a  certain  religions 
ceremony  in  which  panis  ferreus  was  employed  ; 
and  hence  this  form  of  marriage  was  also  adied 
Conforreotio.  This  form  of  marriage  must  have 
fallen  generslly  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Gams, 
who  renmrks  (l  112)  that  this  legal  form  of  mar- 
riage {hoc  jn)  was  in  use  even  in:  his  thne  for  the 
marriages  a(  the  Flamines  Majores  and  some  others. 
This  passage  of  Gains  is  defective  in  the  MS.,  but 
its  general  sense  may  be  collected  from  comparing 
it  with  Taeitas  (Ann,  ir.  16)  and  Serrius  (ad 
Aeneki.  iv.  104,  374).  It  appears  that  certain 
priestly  offices,  such  as  that  of  Flamen  Did  is,  could 
only  be  held  by  those  who  were  bom  of  parents 
who  had  been  married  by  this  ceremony  (con/ar- 
mHparadea).  Even  in  the  time  of  Tiberiiu,  the 
ceremony  of  oonferreatio  was  only  observed  by  a 
few.  As  to  divorce  between  persons  married  by 
oonferreatio,  see  Divortiuv. 

The  confeireatio  is  supposed  fo  have  been  the 
mode  of  contracting  marriage  among  the  patricians, 
and  it  was  a  religious  ceremony  whidi  put  the 
wife  in  mann  viri. 

Coemptio  was  effected  by  Mancipntio,  and  con- 
sequently the  wife  was  in  mancipio.  (Gains,  i  1 1 8.) 
A  woman  who  was  cohabiting  with  a  man  as  nxor, 
might  come  into  his  manus  by  this  ceremony,  in 
which  case  the  coemptio  was  sftid  to  be  matrimonii 
causa,  and  she  who  was  formerly  uxor  became 
apud  maritum  filiae  loca  If  the  coemptio  was  ef- 
fected at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  it  was  still  a 
separate  act.  The  other  coemptio  .which  was 
called  fiduciae  causa  and  which  was  between  a 
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woman  and  a  man  not  her  husband,  is  ooiisideiod 
under  Tbstamsntum  and  Tutkla«  If,  how- 
ever, an  uxor  made  a  coemptio  with  her  husband, 
not  matrimonii  causa,  but  fiduciae  causa,  the  con- 
sequence was  that  she  was  in  manu,  and  thereby 
acquired  the  rights  of  a  daughter.  It  is  stated  by 
a  modem  writer,  that  the  reason  why  a  woman 
did  not  oome  hi  manicipium  by  the  coemptio,  but 
only  in  manum,  is  this,  that  she  was  not  mancipated, 
hot  mancipated  herself  under  the  authority  of  her 
fether  if  she  was  in  his  power,  and  that  of  her 
tnton,  if  she  was  not  in  the  power  of  her  fether ; 
the  absurdity  of  which  is  obvioos,  if  we  have  regard 
to  the  form  of  mancipatio  as  described  by  Gains  (i. 
119),  who  also  speaks  (L  11 8,  a)  of  mancipatio  as 
being  the  fenn  by  which  a  parent  released  his 
daughter  from  the  patria  potestas  (e  mo  Jmn\ 
which  he  did  when  he  gave  his  daughter  in  manum 
viri.  The  mancipatio  must  in  all  cases  have  been 
considered  as  legally  effected  by  the  fether  or  the 
tutors. 

In  the  course  of  time,  marriage  without  the 
manus  became  the  usual  marriage.  The  manus 
by  usus  fell  into  desuetude.  (Gaius,  i.  1 )  1 .) 

Sponsalia  were  not  an  unusual  preliminary  of 
marriage,  bat  they  were  not  necessary.  **  Spon- 
salia,** accordnig  to  Florentinus  (Dig.  23.  tit  I. 
SL  1)  ''sunt  mentio  et  repromissio  nnptiarum  futu- 
rarum.**  GelKus  has  preserved  (iv.  4)  an  extract 
from  the  work  of  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus  Do 
Dotibus,  whieh,  from  the  authority  of  that  great 
jurist,  may  be  considered  as  unexceptionable. 
(0>mpare  Varro,  ds  Lu^.  Lot  vl  70.)  Sponsalia, 
according  to  Servius,  was  a  contract  by  stipula- 
tiones  and  sponsiones,  the  former  on  the  part  of  the 
future  husband,  the  latter  on  the  part  of  him  who 
gave  the  woman  in  marriage.  The  woman  who 
was  promised  in  marriage  was  accordingly  called 
Sponsa,  which  is  equivalent  to  Promissa  ;  the  man 
who  engaged  to  many  was  called  Sponsus.  The 
Sponsalia  then  were  an  agreement  to  marry,  made 
in  such  form  as  to  give  each  party  a  right  of  action 
in  case  of  non-performance,  and  the  offending  party 
was  condemned  in  such  damages  as  to  the  Judex 
seemed  just  This  was  the  law  (ju$)  of  Sponsalia, 
adds  Servius,  to  the  time  when  the  Lex  Julia 
gave  the  Civitas  to  all  Latinm  ;  whence  we  may 
conclude  that  alterations  were  afterwards  made 
in  it. 

The  Sponsalia  wens  of  course  not  binding,  if 
the  parties  consented  to  waive  the  contract ; 
and  either  party  could  dissolve  the  contract  as 
either  could  dissolve  a  marriage.  If  a  person 
was  in  the  relation  of  double  sponsalia  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  liable  to  Innimis.  [Infa- 
■lA.]  Sbmetimes  a  present  was  made  by  the 
future  husband  to  the  future  wife  by  way  of  earn- 
est (arrkti^  arrka  9p(m9alitia\  or  as  it  was  called 
propter  nuptias  donatio.  (Cod.  5.  tit  S.)  Sponsalia 
might  be  contracted  by  those  who  were  not  under 
seven  years  of  age.  The  regulation  of  Augustus, 
which  was  apparently  comprised  in  the  Lex  Julia 
et  Papia,  which  declared  that  no  sponsalia  should 
be  valid  if  the  marriage  did  not  follow  within 
two  years,  was  not  always  observed.  (Sueton. 
Aug.  c.  34  ;  Dion  Cass.  Kv.  16,  and  the  note  of 
Reimarus.)    [Infaks  ;  IicPUBxa] 

The  consequences  of  marriage  were  — 

1.  The  power  of  the  fether  over  the  children  of 
the  marriage,  which  was  a  completely  new  relation, 
aa  effect  indeed  of  marriage,  but  one  which  .had  no 
3b  3 
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influence  oyer  the  relation  of  the  husband  and  wife. 

[P ATRIA  POTBSTAS.] 

2.  The  liabilities  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the 
punishments  affixed  to  the  yiolation  of  the  mar- 
riage union.     [Adultsrium  ;  Divortium.] 

3.  The  relation  of  husband  and  wife  with  respect 
to  property,  to  which  head  belong  the  matters  of 
Dos,  Donatio  inter  yirum  et  uxorem.  Donatio  propter 
nuptias,  See.  Many  of  these  matters,  howeyer,  are 
not  necessary  consequences  of  marriage,  but  the 
consequence  of  certain  acts  which  are  rendered  pos- 
sible by  marriage. 

In  the  later  Roman  history  we  often  read  of 
marriage  contracts  which  haye  reference  to  Dos, 
and  generally  to  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife 
view^  with  reference  to  property.  A  title  of  the 
Digest  (23.  tit  4)  treau  De  Pflctis  Dotalibua, 
which  might  be  made  either  before  or  after  mar- 
riage. 

The  Roman  notion  of  marriage  was  this : — it  is 
the  union  of  male  and  female,  a  cunsortship  for  the 
whole  of  life,  the  inseparable  consuetude  of  life, 
an  intercommunion  of  law,  sacred  and  not  sacred. 
(Dig.  23.  tit  2.  s.  1.)  But  it  is  not  meant  that 
marriage  was  to  this  extent  regulated  by  Uw,  for 
marriage  is  a  thing  which  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
beyond  the  domain  of  law.  The  definition  or  de- 
scription means  that  there  is  no  l^gal  separation  of 
the  interests  of  husband  and  wife  in  such  matters 
in  which  the  separation  would  be  opposed  to  the 
notion  of  marriage.  Thus  the  wife  had  the  sacra, 
the  domicile,  and  the  rank  of  the  husband.  Marriage 
was  established  by  consent,  and  continued  by  dis- 
sent ;  for  the  dissent  of  either  party,  when  formally 
expressed,  could  dissolye  the  relation.  [Divor- 
tium.] 

Neither  in  the  old  Roman  law  nor  in  its  later 
modifications,  was  a  community  of  property  an 
essential  part  of  the  notion  of  marriage  ;  unless  we 
assume  that  originally  all  marriages  were  accom- 
panied with  the  conventio  in  mannm,  for  in  that 
case,  as  already  observed,  the  wife  became  filiae- 
fiimiliaa  loco,  and  passed  into  the  fiunilia  of  her 
husband  ;  or  if  her  husband  waa  in  the  power  of 
his  &thcr,  she  became  to  her  husband^s  father  in 
the  relation  of  a  granddaughter.  All  her  property 
passed  to  her  husband  by  a  uniyersal  succession 
(Gaius,  ii  96,  98),  and  she  could  not  thenceforward 
acquire  property  for  herself.  Thus  she  was  en- 
tirely remoyed  from  her  former  fiunily  as  to  her 
legal  status  and  became  as  the  sister  to  her  hus- 
band*s  children.  In  other  words,  when  a  woman 
came  in  manum,  there  was  a  blending  of  the  ma- 
trimonial and  the  filial  relation.  It  was  a  good 
marriage  without  the  relation  expressed  by  in 
manu,  which  was  a  relation  of  parent  and  child 
superadded  to  that  of  husband  and  wife.  The 
manus  was  terminated  by  death,  loss  of  Ciritas, 
by  Difiareatio,  and  we  may  assume  by  Mancipatio. 
It  is  a  legitimate  consequence  that  the  wife 
could  not  diToroe  her  husband,  though  her  hus- 
band might  divorce  her,  and  if  we  assume  that  the 
marriage  accompanied  by  the  cum  conventione  was 
originally  the  only  fi>nn  of  marriage  (of  which, 
however,  we  believe,  there  is  no  proof)  the  state- 
ment of  Plutarch  [Divortium]  that  the  husband 
alone  had  originally  the  power  of  effecting  a  di- 
yorce,  will  consist  with  this  strict  legal  deduction. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that,  even  if  the  marriage 
cum  conventione  was  once  the  only  mairiage^  there 
might  have  been  l^gfd  means  by  which  a  wife  in 
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manu  could  be  released  from  the  monus  ;  for  t]i« 
will  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  release  her  from 
the  marriage.  In  the  time  of  0«us  (L  137),  a 
woman,  after  the  repudium  was  sent,  ooold  de- 
mand a  remancipatio. 

When  there  was  no  conventio,  the  woman  re^ 
mained  a  member  of  her  own  fiunilia :  she  was  to 
her  husband  in  the  same  relation  as  any  oUier 
Roman  citisen,  differing  only  in  this  diat  her  sex 
enabled  her  to  become  the  mother  of  children  who 
were  the  husband*8  children  and  dtisens  of  the 
state,  and  that  she  owed  fidelity  to  him  so  long  aa 
the  matrimonial  cohabitation  continued  by  mutual 
consent  But  her  legal  status  continued  as  it  waa 
before :  if  she  was  not  in  the  power  of  her  &ther, 
she  had  for  all  purposes  a  legal  personal  existence 
independently  of  her  husband,  and  consequently 
her  property  was  distftict  from  his.  It  must  have 
been  vath  respect  to  such  marriages  as  these,  that 
a  great  part  at  least  of  the  rules  of  law  relating  to 
Dos  were  established ;  and  to  such  marriages  all 
the  rules  of  hw  relating  to  marriqffe  contracts  must 
haye  referred,  at  least  so  long  as  the  marriage  cum 
conventione  existed  and  retained  its  strict  character. 

When  marriage  was  dissolved,  the  parties  to  it 
might  many  again  ;  but  opinion  considered  it  mora 
decent  for  a  woman  not  to  marry  again.  A  woman 
was  required  by  usage  (mot)  to  wait  a  year  before 
she  contracted  a  second  marriage,  on  the  pain  of 
Infamia. 

At  Rome,  the  matrimoniam  juris  civilis  waa 
originally  the  only  marriage.  But  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jus  Gentium,  a  cohabitation  be- 
tween Peregrini,  or  between  Latini,  or  between 
Peregrini  and  Latini  and  Romani,  which,  in  its 
essentials,  was  a  marriage,  a  consortium  omnis 
.vitae  with  the  affectio  maritalis,  was  recognised  as 
such  ;  and  though  such  marriage  could  not  have 
all  the  effect  of  a  Roman  marriage,  it  had  ita 
general  effect  in  this,  that  the  children  of  such 
marriage  had  a  father.  Thus  was  established  the 
notion  of  a  valid  marriage  generally,  which  mar- 
riage might  be  either  Juris  Civilis  or  Juris  Gentium. 
Certain  conditions  were  requisite  for  a  valid  mar- 
riage generally,  and  particular  conditions  were  ne- 
cessary for  a  Roman  marriage.  In  the  ^tem  of 
Justinian,  the  distinction  ceased,  and  ukere  re- 
mained only  the  notion  of  a  valid  marriage  gene- 
rally ;  which  is  the  sense  of  Justae  nuptiae  in  the 
Justinian  System.  This  valid  or  legal  marriage  is 
opposed  to  all  cohabitation  which  is  not  marriage  ; 
and  the  children  of  such  cohabitation  have  no 
father.     (Puchta,  Intl.  iii.  §  287.)     [Inpamia.] 

The  above  is  only  an  outline  of  the  Law  of 
Marriage,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  enable  a  student  to 
cany  his  investigations  farther.  [G.  L.] 

It  remains  to  describe  the  customs  and  rites 
which  were  observed  by  the  Romans  at  marriages 
(ritus  fiMptialn  or  mtpUantm  mjlemmia  jutta^  rk 
ifOfju(6fjunL  rw  ydnjMtf),  After  the  parties  had 
agreed  to  marry  and  the  persons  in  whose  potestas 
they  were  had  consented,  a  meeting  of  friends  was 
sometimes  held  at  the  house  of  the  maidm  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  marriage-contract,  which 
was  called  sponsalia,  and  written  on  tablets  (ta6«- 
Uu  Asj^'mos),  and  signed  by  both  parties..  ( Juven. 
5(it  ii.  1 19,  &C.,  vL  25,  200 ;  Gellius,  iv.  4.)  The 
woman  after  she  had  promised  to  become  the  wife 
of  a  man  was  called  sponsa,  pacta,  dicta,  or  sperata. 
(Gell  L  e, ;  Plant  Triman.  ii.  4.  99  ;  Nonius,  iv. 
p.  213.)     From  Juvenal  (SaL  vl  27)  it  appears 
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llHt,  at  kwl  during  the  imperial  period,  the  man 
put  a  rmff  on  the  finger  of  hie  betroihedi  as  a 
pledae  of  bii  fidelity.  This  ring  was  probably,  like 
■11  m^  at  this  time,  won  on  the  left  hand,  and 
OB  the  finger  nearat  to  the  mnaUeet  (Maenh.&it 
▼ii  IS.)  The  bat  point  to  be  fixed  was  the  day 
en  which  the  aaHriage  was  to  take  phase.  To- 
wards the  doee  of  the  lepnblic  it  had  beeone  cas- 
tDoary  to  betrath  yoang  girls  when  they  wws  Tot 
children;  Angnstas  therrfcte  liauted  the  tmw 
daring  which  a  man  was  allowed  to  eontjane  be> 
tivthed  to  a  gnrl  (Soet  iiw.  84),  and  fivbade  men 
to  be  betrothed  to  giris  befeie  the  latter  had  com- 
pleted their  tanth  year,  so  that  the  age  of  pnbertas 


(Dion 


being  twelre  yean,  a  giri  might 
to  be  betrothed  koMr  than  two 
Cass.  lir.  p.  609,  Ste^) 

The  Romans  bdieyed  that  certain  days  were 
vdbrtnnate  lor  the  performance  of  the  marriage 
rites,  either  on  aceoont  of  the  xeligioos  chaiader  of 
those  days  thcmsdves,  or  on  aeooont  of  the  days 
by  which  they  were  followed,  as  the  woman  had 
to  perfoim  certain  religions  rites  on  the  day  aftrr 
her  wedding,  which  omild  not  take  ph^e  on  a  dies 
atcr.  Days  not  saitable  for  entering  npon  matri- 
BMny  were  the  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides  of  erery 
month,  an  dies  atri,  the  whole  months  of  May 
(Orid.  PmtL  ▼.  490  ;  Plat  QaaetL  Rom,  pi  284) 
and  Febmary,  and  a  grent  nomber  of  festiTalai 
(Maoob.  SaLllB*,  Orid.  Foil  ii.  557.)  Widows, 
on  the  other  hand,  might  flmrry  on  days  which 
were  inaaspieioas  for  maidens.  (Macrob.  SaL  L  c  ; 
Plat.  i^MuL  Rom.  pi  389.) 

On  the  weddmg-day,  which  la  the  cariy  times 
wes  never  fixed  npon  without  consulting  the  an- 
smces  (Cic.  deIHv.1  16  ;  VaL  Max.  ii.  1.  §  1), 
tlM  bride  was  dressed  m  a  long  white  robe  with  a 
purple  fiinge  or  adorned  with  ribands.  (Jut.  ii. 
124.)  This  dress  was  called  tunica  recta  (Plin. 
H.  N.  riii.  48),  and  was  bound  round  the  waist 
with  a  girdle  (corona,  iijyfasi,  or  aoao,  Fest «.  e. 
dmgal^^  which  the  husband  had  to  untie  in  the 
evening.  The  bridal  veil,  called  fiammenm,  was 
of  a  bright^yeOow  colour  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxL  8 ; 
8choL  otf  •/ae.  ri.  225),  and  her  shoes  likewise. 
(CatuQ.  hjl  10.)  Her  hair  was  dirided  on  this 
ocfasion  with  the  point  of  a  spear.  (Grid.  FatL  it 
560 ;  Amob.  orfa.  GmL  iL  p^  91 ;  Fhit  Qaoesf. 
Ami.  pi  285.) 

The  only  tana  of  mnriage  which  was  eelebiated 
with  solemn  rdigious  rites,  was  that  b^  confonea^ 
tio ;  the  other  forms  being  mere  ciTil  acts,  were 
probably  soleaiaitsed  without  any  religious  cere- 
mony. In  the  case  of  a  marriage  by  confonreatio^ 
a  sheep  was  sacrificed,  and  its  skin  was  spread 
over  two  chain,  upon  which  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom sat  down  with  their  heads  coTored.  (Senr. 
ad  Aem,  iv.  874.)  Hereupon  the  marriage  was 
completed  by  pronouncing  a  solemn  formula  or 
prayer,  after  which  another  noifioe  was  offiercd. 
A  cake  was  made  of /br  and  the  mola  ulta  pre- 
pued  by  the  Vestal  riignis  (Serr.  ad  Vwg,  Edog. 
TiiL  82),  and  carried  Wore  the  bride  when  she 
was  conducted  to  the  residence  of  her  husband.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  this  cake  is  the  same  as  that 
which  is  called  madaeemm  (Jar.  SaL  ri.  201),  and 
which  was  in  the  evening  distributed  among  the 
anests  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  young  hus- 

The  bride  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  her 
hasband  in  the  areniag*    She  was  taken  with  ap- 
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parent  Tiolenee  from  the  arms  of  her  mother,  or 
of  the  person  who  had  to  give  her  away.  On  her 
way  she  was  accompanied  by  three  boys  dressed  in 
the  praeteata,  and  whose  fothen  and  mothen  were 
stall  aliTe  {vainmi  tt  matnwu).  One  of  them  car- 
ried bcfim  her  a  torch  of  white  thorn  (tpina)  or, 
according  to  othera,  of  pine  wood  ;  the  two  othen 
walked  by  her  side  supporting  her  by  the  snn. 
(Feet  «.  9.  Patrmi  ei  mairimi  ;  Vaini,  ap,  Ckari- 
tmm^  I  p^  117  ;  Plin.  H,  N.  x^  18.)  The  bride 
hcnelf  carried  a  distaff  and  a  spindle  with  wooL 
(PIm.  H,  M  riil  48  ;  Plut  Qaaeti,  Rom,  pi  271.) 
A  boy  called  Camillas  carried  in  a  eorered  vase 
(eaaMfw,  canennn,  or  eamillmm)  the  so  called 
atsnsOs  of  the  bride  and  playthings  for  children 
(I'lnyma/iii,  Fest  s.  «.  Omgrtmn  ;  Plant  CuieL  iii. 
1.  5).  Bcaides  these  perMns  who  officiated  on  the 
oecBsion,  the  procession  was  attended  by  a  nume- 
rous train  of  friends  both  of  the  bride  and  the  bride- 
groom, whose  attendance  was  called  qffldmm  and 
ad  q0ldmm  vmin.  (Suet  Caiig,  25,  Uamd.  26.) 
Platarch  (QaaetL  Rom,  init)  speaks  of  five  wax- 
candles  which  were  used  at  marriages ;  if  these 
were  bone  in  the  procession,  it  must  have  been  to 
light  the  company  which  fi^lowed  the  bride  ;  but 
it  may  also  be  that  ther  were  lighted  daring  the 
marriage  ceremony  in  the  house  A  the  bride. 

When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  the  door  of  which  was  adorned  vrith 
gariands  and  flowen,  the  bride  was  carried  across 
the  threshold  bjprimubi,  u  e.  men  who  had  only 
been  married  to  one  woman,  that  she  might  not 
knock  against  it  with  her  foot,  which  would  have 
been  an  evil  omen.  (Pint  Qiiae$t.  Rom.  p.  271,  e; 
Plant  Oa§,  vr,  4.  1.)  Before  she  entered  the 
house,  she  wound  wool  around  the  door-posts  of 
her  new  residence,  and  anointed  them  with  lard 
(ad^  tmillm$)  or  wolf  "e  fiU  (adept  impmm$y  Serv. 
ad  Am.  iv.  19 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii  9).  The 
husband  received  her  vrith  fire  and  water,  which 
the  woman  had  to  touch.  This  was  either  a 
symbolic  purification  (for  Serv.  ad  Am,  ir.  104, 
says  that  ue  newly  married  couple  washed  their 
feet  in  this  water),  or  it  was  a  symbolic  expression 
of  welcome,  as  the  interdicere  aqua  et  Igni  was  the 
formula  for  banishment  The  bride  sainted  her 
husband  with  the  words  :  wbi  la  Cbtas,  mo  Caia. 
(Plat  Qimmt.  Ram.  L  o.)  After  she  had  entered 
the  house  with  diitaff  and  spindle,  she  was  phwed 
upon  a  sheep-skin,  and  here  the  keys  of  the  house 
were  delivered  into  her  hands.  (Fest  s.  e.  CZovw.) 
A  repast  (ooena  nwptimlu)  given  by  the  husband  to 
the  whole  train  of  relatives  and  friends  who  ac- 
companied the  bride,  generally  concluded  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  day.  (Pkat  Care.  ▼.  2.  61  ;  Suet 
CaUg.  25.)  Many  ancient  writen  mention  a  wsry 
popubff  song,  Talashis  or  Talassio,  which  was  sung 
at  weddings  (Plut  QaamL  Rom.  I  e. ;  Liv.  I  9  ; 
Dionys.  AnL  Rom.  ii  31 ;  Fest  t.  a.  Talcutiommi); 
but  whether  it  was  sung  during  the  repast  or 


during  the  procession  is  not  quite  dear,  though  we 
may  infor  from  the  story  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  song,  that  it  was  sung  while  the  procemion 
was  advancing  towards  the  house  of  the  nusband. 
It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a  stdemnity  like 
that  of  marriage  did  not  take  plaoe  among  the 
merry  and  humorous  Italians  witoout  a  variety  of 
jests  and  railleries,  and  Ovid  (Fatl.  in.  675)  men- 
tions obscene  songs  which  were  sung  before  the 
door  of  the  bridid  apartment  by  girls,  after  th'' 
eompany  had  left.  These  songs  were  probably  C 
3  B  4 
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old  Fescennina  [Fbscennina],  and  are  frequently 
called  EpUhalamia,  At  the  end  of  the  rrpiut  the 
bride  was  conducted  by  nwtrons  who  had  not  had 
more  than  one  husband  (/>nNni6ae),  to  the  lectus 
genialis  in  the  atrium,  which  was  on  this  occasion 
magnificently  adorned  and  strewed  with  flowers. 
On  the  following  day  the  husband  sometimes  gaye 
another  entertainment  to  his  friends,  which  was 
called  repotia  (Fest.  «.  o. ;  Horat  Sat.  iL  2.  60), 
and  the  woman  who  on  this  day  undertook  the 
management  of  the  house  of  her  husband,  had  to 
perform  certain  religious  rites  (Macrob.  Sat,  i.  15), 
on  which  account,  as  was  obserred  abore,  it  was 
necessary  to  select  a  day  for  the  marriage  which 
was  not  followed  by  a  dies  ater.  These  rites  pro- 
bably consisted  of  sacrifices  to  the  dii  Penatet. 
(Cic  de  RepM.  ▼.  5.) 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  which  have  been  men- 
tioned  above,  are  not  described  by  any  ancient 
writer  in  the  order  in  which  they  took  place,  and 
the  order  adopted  above  rests  in  some  measure 
merely  upon  conjecture.  Nor  is  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  clear  which  of  the  rites  belonged  to  each  of 
the  three  forms  of  marriage.  Thus  much  only  is 
certain,  that  the  most  solemn  ceremonies  and  those 
of  a  religious  nature  belonged  to  con&rreatio. 

The  position  of  a  Roman  woman  after  marriage 
was  very  different  from  that  of  a  Greek  woman. 
The  Roman  presided  over  the  whole  household  ; 
•he  educated  her  children,  watched  over  and  pre- 
served the  honour  of  the  house,  and  as  the  mater- 
familias  she  shared  the  honours  and  respect  shown 
to  her  husband.  Far  from  being  ctmfined  like  the 
Greek  women  to  a  distinct  apartment,  the  Roman 
matron,  at  least  during  the  better  centuries  of  the 
republic,  occupied  the  most  important  part  of  the 
house,  the  atrium.  (Compare  Lipsius,  Eieet.  i.  17 ; 
BSttiger,  Aldobrandin.  Hochaeii^  p.  124,  &c.;  Bris- 
ionius,  De  Hitu  Nvptiarumi  de  Jwrt  CotmMi^ 
Paris,  1564.  12mo.)  [L.S.] 

MATRO'NA.  [MATRiMONiuif,  p.  741,  a.] 
MATRONA'LIA,  also  caUed  MATRO- 
NA'LES  FERIAE,  a  fesUval  celebrated  by  the 
Roman  matrons  on  the  1st  of  March  in  honour  of 
Juno  Lucioa.  From  the  many  reasons  which  Ovid 
gives  why  the  festiral  was  kept  on  this  day,  it  is 
evident  that  there  was  no  certain  tradition  on  the 
subject ;  but  the  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  that  it  was  instituted  in  memory  of  the  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  which  was 
brought  about  by  means  of  the  Sabine  women.  At 
this  festival  wives  used  to  receive  presents  fit)m 
their  husbands,  and  at  a  later  time  girls  from  their 
lovers;  mistresses  also  were  accustomed  to  feast 
their  female  slaves.  Hence  we  find  the  festiTul 
called  by  Martial  the  Saturnalia  of  women.  (Ov. 
Ffut.  iii.  229,  &c. ;  PUut  MO,  iii.  1.  97  ;  Tibull. 
iiL  1  ;  Hor.  Carm,  iii.  8 ;  Mart  v.  84.  11  ;  Snet 
Vetp.  19 ;  TertulL  IdoL  14  ;  corop.  Hartung,  DU 
ReUgUm  der  Romsr,  vol.  ii.  ^  65.) 

MAUSOLE'UM  (Mowro^ciov),  which  sig- 
nified originally  tie  tepidchre  of  MausoluSy  was 
used  by  the  Romans  as  a  generic  name  for  any 
magnificent  sepulchral  edifice.  (Paus.  viiL  16.  §  9. 
g.  8,  and  the  Latin  Lexicons.) 

The  original  building  was  the  production  of 
the  piety  of  a  wealthy  queen,  and  the  skill  of 
the  great  artists  of  the  later  Ionian  and  Attic 
schools  of  architecture  and  sculpture.  Mauso- 
lus,  the  dynast  of  Caria,  having  died  in  B.a 
S53,  his  queen  Artemisia  evinced  her  sorrow  by 
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observing'  his  funeral  rites  with  the  moat  ezpei^ 
sive  splendour,  and  by  commencing  the  erection 
of  a  sepulchral  monument  to  him,  at  Halicamas- 
sus,  which  should  surpass  any  thing  the  worid  had 
yet  seen.  (See  Diet,  of  Biog.  arts.  AHemima^ 
Mauaohu,)  She  entrusted  its  erection  to  the 
architects  Philens  (or  Phitens,  or  Pytheus)  and 
Satyms,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  work  and  its 
sculptunl  decorations ;  and  to  four  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  the  new  Attic  school,  Scopas,  Bryazis, 
Leochares,  and  either  Timotheus  or  Praxiteles,  for 
respecting  this  name,  Vitruvius  tells  us,  the  au- 
thorities varied.  These  artists  worked  in  emu- 
lation with  one  another,  each  upon  one  face  of  the 
building,  and,  upon  the  death  of  Artemisia,  who 
only  survived  her  husband  two  years,  they  con- 
tinued their  work  as  a  labour  of  love.  Pliny  men- 
tions a  fifth  artist,  Pythis,  who  made  the  marble 
quadriga  on  the  summit  of  the  building.  (Vitmr. 
viL  Prae£  §  12  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  §  9  ; 
Diet,  of  Biog.  under  the  names  of  the  artists.) 

It  was  chiefly,  Pliny  tells  us,  on  account  of  the 
works  of  these  artists  that  the  Mausoleum  became 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  worid. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  ancient  anthora,  who 
have  celebrated  its  magnificence,  have  furnished 
us  with  such  scanty  details  of  its  eonstruction, 
that  the  restoration  of  its  plan  is  almost  hopeless. 
(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  656 ;  Cic.  Turn,  Diep.  iii  31  ; 
Gell.  X.  18 ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  6.  ext  1  ;  Propert.  iii 
2.  19  ;  Suid.  Harpocr.  t.  ro.  ^Aprtfuaia,  Ma^^m. 
Aof.)  There  are,  indeed,  coins  which  give  a  re- 
presentation of  it ;  but  they  are  modem  foigeries. 
(Rasche,  t.  o.  ;  Eckhel,  vol  ii  pw  597.)  The  edi- 
fice has  so  entirely  vanished,  that  even  its  site 
is  doubtful,  although  some  precious  fragments  of 
its  sculptures  surrive,  and  are  now  in  our  own 
possession. 

Pliny  is  the  only  writer  who  gtret  any  thing 
like  a  complete  description  of  the  edifice ;  but 
even  in  this  account  there  are  considerable  diffi- 
culties. The  building,  he  tells  us,  extended  63 
feet  from  north  to  south,  being  shorter  on  the 
fronts,  and  its  whole  circuit  was  411  feet  (or,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bamberg  MS.  440)  ;  it  rose  to  the 
height  of  25  cubiU  (37i  feet)  ;  and  was  surrounded 
by  36  columns.  This  part  of  the  building  was 
called  Ptenm,  It  was  adorned  with  sculptures  in 
relief,  on  its  eastern  fiux  by  Scopas,  on  the 
northern  by  Bryaxis,  on  the  southern  by  Timo- 
theus, on  the  western  by  Leochares.  Above  this 
pteron  was  a  pymmid  equal  to  it  in  height,  dimi- 
nishing by  24  steps  to  its  summit,  which  was  sur- 
mounted by  the  marble  quadriga  made  by  Pythis. 
The  total  height,  indudii^  this  ornament,  was 
140  feet. 

The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  admit  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  proposed  restorations  of  the 
plan  of  the  edifice.  They  will  be  found  enume- 
rated and  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Charic'S 
Newton,  in  a  very  valuable  essay  On  Ike  Sculp- 
iuree  from  tfto  ManuoUum  at  Haiiearmasstu  in  the 
CSoisuxU  Museum  for  July,  1847,  vol.  r.  pp.  170, 
foil.,  with  a  chart  of  Halicamassus,  a  restoration 
of  the  Mausoleum,  and  other  illustrations. 

Thus  much  is  clear  enough  from  Pliny^  ac- 
count ;  that  the  edifice  was  composed  of  an  oblong 
quadrangular  oella  (the  plerom)y  surrounded  by  a 
peristyle  of  columns  (which  were  in  all  probability 
of  the  Ionic  order),  and  elevated  on  a  basemen^ 
(for  this  supposition  presents  the  only  means  of 
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Veeoncilni^  tlie  difcreumcy  between  tlie  total  and 
partial  heightsX  which  jitgrcm  wat  mumoanted  by 
the  pjramid  ;  the  icukptiiRa  were  of  covne  on  the 
fiieie  of  the  order.  The  other  apparent  diMre- 
panrj  between  the  lengths  of  the  tides  and  fronts 
and  the  total  ciitoit  of  the  boilding  can  only 
be  satisfactorily  explained  by  supposing  that  it 
stood  within  an  endosaxe,  w  opon  a  platform  of 
the  laiger  dimensions,  namely,  440  feet  in  peri- 
meter. When  we  eome  to  the  details  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts^  we  find  most  writers 
giring  the  simple  explanation,  which  most  readen 
of  Pliny  wonld  probably  adont  at'fint  sight,  that 
the  36  oolnmns,  of  which  Plmy  speaks,  fonned  a 
sii^e  peristyle  all  nmnd  the  building.  (See,  for 
example,  the  restoration  in  Hirffe  G^eh,  d.  Bam' 
W,  PL  x.  fig.  14,  PL  XXX.  fig.  14.)  To  this 
view  there  ars  very  fiirmidable  objections;  and 
another,  which  has  not  only  the  merit  of  being 
exceedingly  ingenious,  but  the  authority  of  a 
most  accomplished  architect,  is  proposed  by  Mr. 
Cockerel!,  in  Mr.  Newton*s  Essay.  Taking  on 
the  one  hand  Pliny*s  63  feet  as  the  length  of  the 
longer  side  of  tks  perUtyle^  and  on  the  other  hand, 
calculating  the  dimensions  of  the  order  firom  the 
existing  fragments  of  the  firiese  (which,  in  the 
case  of  a  woric  of  that  period  of  Greek  art,  an 
architect  can  do  with  as  much  certainty  as  that 
with  which  Professor  Owen  can  construct  a  di- 
mondt  from  a  single  thigh-bone),  Mr.  Codierell 
axriTcs  at  the  conclusion  that  the  86  pillars  were 
arrsnged,  in  a  single  row  of  six  columns  on  each 
front,  and  in  a  dmibU  row  of  eight  on  each  side, 
at  interoolumniations  of  6  feet  8  inches,  around  a 
long  narrow  oefia,  corresponding  in  length  to  six 
of  the  columns  of  the  peristyle,  and  in  width  to 
two^  (See  the  plan  and  elevation  in  the  Ckusieal 
Mmmmm^Le,) 

The  researohes  of  the  latest  tnvellers  furnish  a 
straoff  hope  that  good  elements  for  reconstructing 
the  ^an  of  the  Mausoleum  may  be  found  among 
the  fragments  of  culumns  which  are  scattered  about 
the  city  of  Bmdrmny  and  woxked  into  its  walls. 

The  building  was  still  standing  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ  (Qregor. 
Nas.  Epigr.  cxTiii.),and  eren  as  late  as  the  tenth  ; 
but  it  shared  at  length,  with  Halicarnassus  itself  in 
the  almost  total  destruction  which  fell  upon  the  cities 
of  Asia  Minor.  For  its  subsequent  history,  the 
question  of  its  site,  and  the  chain  of  evidence 
which  proves  that  the  marbles  now  in  the  British 
Museum  are  the  very  reliefs  with  which  Scopes 
and  his  rivals  adorned  the  sepulchre  of  Mausolos, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  these  matters  given  in  Mr.  Newton^k 
Essay.  All  that  can  here  be  stated  is,  that  when 
the  knights  of  Rhodes  built  the  citadel  of  Hali- 
carnassus {Budruni\  in  the  fifteenth  century,  or 
more  probably  when  they  strengthened  its  for- 
tifications in  1522,  they  used  materials  obtained 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Mausoleum,  and,  among  the 
rest,  they  worked  into  the  inner  wall  of  their  for- 
tress some  of  the  sculptured  sUbs  which  had  formed 
its  friexe.  Various  travellers,  firom  Thevenot  to  the 
present  time,  have  described  these  marbles,  of 
which  there  is  a  sketch  in  the  Ionian  AntUpdtiet 
of  the  Dillcttanti  Society  (voL  iL  Sapp.  PL  ii.). 
At  length  our  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  obtained  the  permission  of  the 
Porte  for  their  removal,  and  in  February,  1846, 
|hey  werQ  talten  down  and  conveyed  to  England, 
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and  are  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
under  the  name  of  the  Bmlrmm  Marines.  They 
consist  of  thirteen  shbs,  of  the  uniform  height  of 
3  feet  including  the  mouldings,  or  2  feet  6^  inches 
without  them,  and  varying  in  length  from  2  feet 
8  inches  to  6  feet  1 1  inches.  Their  total  length  ia 
64  feet  11  inches,  which  is  nearly  the  same  aa 
that  of  each  longer  side  of  the  building;  but 
they  are  evidently  from  different  faces  of  it,  aa 
they  cannot  all  be  arranged  in  one  continuous 
composition,  though  some  of  them  are  continuous, 
and  they  show  traces  of  the  hands  of  various 
artists.  Their  subject  is  the  battle  of  Greek 
wairiors  with  Amaxons,  which  was  as  fiivourito 
a  m^h  in  Ionia  and  Caria  as  it  was  in  Attica. 
Their  style  is  considered  by  competent  judges 
to  be  inferior  to  what  we  might  have  expected 
from  artists  of  the  school  of  Scopes  and  Prax- 
iteles;  but  their  close  resemblance  to  another 
bas-relief  of  the  same  school,  that  of  the  choragic 
monument  of  Lysicrates,  is  admitted ;  and  the 
points  in  which  they  are  alleged  to  be  deficient 
are  just  those  in  which  we  recognise  the  inferiority 
of  the  later  Attic  school  to  the  perfect  art  of 
Pheidias.  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Newton,  that 
accident  may  have  preserved  to  us,  out  of  the 
whole  frieze,  the  inferior  works  of  Bryaxis,  Leo- 
chares,  and  Timotheus,  and  not  the  better  produc- 
tions of  Scopes  or  Praxiteles,  is  not  only  inconsistent, 
as  he  himself  remarks,  with  Pliny^s  statement  that 
the  sculptures  were  regarded  as  of  equal  merit ; 
but  also,  it  is  one  of  those  gratuitous  suppositions 
made  to  escape  from  a  difficulty,  which  cannot  be 
admitted  without  some  positive  proof. 

In  the  Roman  Mammdea  the  form  chiefly  em- 
ployed waa  that  of  a  succession  of  terraces  in 
miitation  of  the  roffut.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated 
were  those  of  Augustus  and  of  Hadrian  ;  the  latter 
of  which,  stripped  of  its  ornaments,  still  forms  the 
fortress  of  modem  Rome  (the  Castle  of  S.  Angclo); 
but  of  the  other,  which  was  on  a  still  Uirger  scale, 
and  which  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  buildings  of  Augustus,  there  are  only 
some  insignificant  ruins.  (Strabo^  ▼.  p>  236  ;  Suet. 
Aug.  100  ;  Nardini,  Roma  Antica^  vol.  iii  p.  75, 
ed.  Nibby ;  Hirt,  Lehre  d,  Geb'duda,  pp.  349>- 
351,  and  restoration  of  the  monuments  in  PI.  xxx. 
fig.  21, 23.)  ^  [P.S.J 

MAZO'NOMUS  (fioioi^Sfun,  dim.  /utCor^/aoy, 
Athen.  t.  30,  34),  from  /idio,  a  loa^  or  a  cake  ; 
properly  a  dish  for  distributing  bread:  but  the 
term  is  applied  also  to  any  large  dish  used  for 
bringing  meat  to  table.  (Varro,  de  Be  Rutt.  iiL  4.) 
These  dishes  were  made  either  of  wood  (Pollux, 
vil  87),  of  bronxe  (Athen.  iv.  31),  or  of  gold 
(Athen.  V.  27).  [J.Y.I 

MEDIASTI'NI,  the  name  given  to  slaves,  used 
for  any  common  purpose,  and  are  said  by  the 
Scholiast  upon  Horace  {Ep,  L  14.  14)  to  be  those 
**  qui  in  medio  stant  ad  quaevis  imperata  paratL'^ 
The  name  is  chiefly  given  to  certain  slaves  belong- 
ing to  the  familia  rustica  (Cic.  CcU.  iL  3 ;  Colum. 
i.  9,  iL  13),  but  it  is  also  applied  sometimes  to 
slaves  in  the  city.  (Dig.  4.  tit  9.  s.  1.  §  5,  7.  tit. 
7.  s.  6.) 

MEDICI'NA  (iarpuc^i),  the  name  of  that 
science  which,  as  Celsus  says  {de  Medic,  lib.  L 
Praefat),  **  Sanitatem  aegris  promitlit,''  and  whose 
object  Hippocrates  defines  {da  Arte^  voL  L  p.  7* 
ed.  KUhn)  to  be  **  the  delivering  sick  persons  froir 
I  their  disease,  and  the  diminishing  the  force 
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■kkneMei,  and  the  not  undertaking  the  tnatment 
of  thoM  who  are  qoite  orercome  bj  lickneM,  aa 
wo  know  that  medicine  is  here  of  no  avaiL^  For 
other  definitioDi  of  the  art  and  acience  of  Medi- 
cine giyen  bj  the  ancienta,  see  Pseado-Oalni  {In- 
trodwcL  Sew  Mediau^  c.  6.  toI.  ziv.  pp.  686---a, 
ad.  Kilhn).  The  invention  of  medicme  was  almoat 
nniTersallj  attribated  by  the  andents  to  the  gods. 
(Hippocr.  d€  Priaea  Medio,  vol.  L  p.  39 ;  Pseudo- 
Oalen,  Inirod.  cap.  L  p^  674 ;  Ci&  TWe;  Dit.  iiL 
1  •  Plin.  H.  iNT.  xxix.  1.)  Another  souoe  of  in- 
Ibnnation  was  the  obserring  the  meuis  resorted  to 
hf  animals  when  labouring  under  disease.  Pliny 
-  {H.  N,  Tiii.  41)  gives  many  instances  in  which 


these  instinetiTe  efforts  tauffht  mankind  the  pro- 
perties of  Tarious  plants,  and  the  more  simple  sm^ 
gical  operations.  The  wild  goata  of  Crete  pointed 
out  the  use  of  the  Dictamnus  and  Tulneraiy  berba ; 
dogs  when  indisposed  sought  the  TyUkmm  repm$^ 
and  the  same  ammal  taught  to  the  Egyptians  the 
use  of  purgative,  constituting  the  treatment  called 
Synna'um.  The  hippopotamus  introduced  the  ptac- 
tice  of  bleedinff,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the  em- 
ployment of  clysters  was  shown  by  the  ibis. 
(Compare  Pseudo-Oalen,  Imlrod.  c.  I,  pw  675.) 
Sheep  with  worms  in  thev  lirer  were  seen  seeking 
saline  substances,  and  cattle  affected  with  dropsy 
anxiously  looked  for  chalybeate  waters.  We  are 
told  (Herod.  L  197  ;  Stiubi  ztl  c.  1,  ed.  Tanchn. ; 
Pseudo-Galen,  Inirod,  L  c)  that  the  Babylonians 
and  Chaldaeans  had  no  physicians,  and  in  cases  of 
sickness  the  patient  was  carried  out  and  exposed 
on  the  highway,  that  any  perMos  passmg  by  who 
had  been  affected  in  a  similar  manner,  misht  sire 
some  infiirmation  respecting  the  means  that  had 
afforded  them  leliet  Shortly  afterwards,  these  ob- 
servations of  cures  were  saspended  in  the  temples 
of  the  gods,  and  we  find  that  in  Egyvt  the  walls 
of  their  sanctuaries  were  covered  with  records  of 
this  description.  The  priests  of  Greece  adopted 
the  same  practice,  and  some  of  the  tablets  sus- 
pended in  their  temples  are  of  a  curious  character, 
which  will  illustrate  the  custom.  The  following 
votive  memorials  are  sivcn  by  Hieion.  Mercuri- 
aiis  (c/e  Afi»  OynmatL  AmsteL  4to.  1672,  pp.  2,  S): 
^**Some  days  back  a  certam  Caius,  who  was 
blind,  learned  firom  an  oracle  that  he  should  repair 
to  the  temple,  put  up  his  fervent  pmyera,  cross  the 
sanctuary  from  right  to  left,  place  his  fire  fingers 
on  the  altar,  then  raise  his  hand  and  cover  his  eyes. 
He  obeyed,  and  instantly  his  sight  was  resttmd 
amidst  the  loud  aoclamations  of  the  multitude. 
These  signs  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  gods  were 
shown  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus.**  **  A  blind 
soldier  named  Valerius  Apes,  having  consulted  the 
oracle,  was  informed  that  he  should  mix  the  blood 
of  a  white  cock  with  honey,  to  make  up  an  oint- 
ment to  be  applied  to  his  eyes,  for  three  conse- 
cutive days:  ne  received  his  sight,  and  returned 
public  thanks  to  the  gods.**  **  Julian  appeared 
lost  beyond  all  hope  frinn  a  spitting  of  blood.  The 
god  ordered  him  to  take  from  the  altar  some  seeds 
of  the  pine,  and  to  mix  them  with  hooey,  of  which 
mixture  he  was  to  eat  for  three  dajs.  He  was 
saved,  and  came  to  thank  the  gods  m  presence  of 
the  people.** 

With  regard  to  the  medical  literature  of  the 
ancients,  **  When  **  (says  Littr^  OewrtM  C&m- 
pUie$  d:*HippomUy  voL  L  Introd.  ch.  1.  pi  3) 
**'  one  searches  into  the  history  of  medicine  and  the 
fommencement  of  the  science^  the  first  body  of 
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doctrine  that  one  meets  with  is  the  cellecticn  of 
writings  known  under  the  name  of  the  woika  of 
HippocntesL  The  sdenee  mounts  up  dmectly  to 
that  origin  and  there  stops.  Not  that  it  had  not 
been  cultanOed  earlier,  and  had  not  given  riae  to 
even  muncrons  productions;  but  every  thing  that 
had  been  made  before  the  phynciaa  of  Cos  has 
perished.  We  have  onW  remainiug  of  them  scat- 
tered and  unconnected  nagmcnta ;  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  have  alone  esoiped  destruction;  and 
by  a  singuhv  dreomstanee  there  exists  a  great  gap 
after  them,  as  weQ  aa  before  them.  The  medical 
works  from  Hippocrates  to  the  establishment  of 
the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  those  of  that  acfaool 
itself  are  completely  lost,  except  some  quotationa 
and  pnssagea  preserved  in  the  later  writcn ;  ao  that 
the  writings  of  Hippocrates  remain  alone  amongst 
the  ruins  of  ancient  medical  Ktentureu**  The 
Asdepiada^  to  which  fiunily  Hippocrates  belonged, 
were  the  supposed  descendaata  of  Aesculapins 
('Ao'KX^iot),  and  were  in  a  manner  the  heredi- 
tary physicians  of  Greece.  They  professed  to  have 
among  them  certain  aeerets  <^  the  medical  art, 
which  had  been  handed  down  te  them  from  their 
great  progenitor,  and  founded  seveml  medical 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  worid.  Galen 
mentions  (IMMeA, Mtd,  1 1.  voL  x. pp.5, 6)  three, 
via.,  Rhodes,  Cnidos,  and  Cosi  The  first  of  these 
appears  soon  to  have  beeome  extinct,  and  has  left 
no  traces  of  its  faristence  behind.  From  the  second 
proceeded  a  colleetion  of  obser?ations  called  Kf(- 
OMu  IVfiyiai,  **  Cnidian  Sentences,**  a  wsric  of  much 
reputation  in  eariy  times,  which  is  often  mentioned 
by  Hippocrates  (^  RaL  VieL  m  Moth,  jloatXand 
which  appean  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of 
Galen.  {CommmLmHippocr,}SKCit,yQ\,Tf.^A21,) 
The  school  of  Cos,  however,  is  by  far  the  moat 
celebrated,  on  account  of  the  greater  number  of 
eminent  physicians  that  qwang  from  it,  and  espe> 
daily  from  havinv  been  the  birth*phwe  of  the  gnat 
Hippocrates.  We  learn  from  Herodotus  (iiL  131) 
that  there  were  also  two  cdebrated  medical  schools 
at  Crotona  in  Magna  Gnecia,  and  at  Cyrene  in 
Africa,  of  which  he  says  that  the  former  was  in 
his  time  more  esteemed  in  Greece  than  any  other, 
and  in  the  next  place  came  tiiat  of  Cyrene.  In 
subseciuent  times  the  medical  profession  was  di- 
vided into  different  sects  ;  but  a  detailed  aeeonnt 
of  their  opinions  is  fixeign  to  the  object  of  the 
present  woik.  The  oldest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
influential  of  these  secU  was  that  of  tht  Doffmatki, 
founded  about  n.c.  400  by  Thessahia,  the  son,  and 
Polybua,  the  son-in-hw  of  Hippocrates,  and  thence 
called  also  the  HtppoaraHeL  These  retained  their 
influence  till  the  rise  of  the  Empirkit  founded  by 
Senmion  of  Alexandria,  and  Philinus  of  Cos,  in  tlie 
third  century  jlc,  and  so  called,  because  they 
professed  to  derive  their  knowledge  from  expe- 
rience only ;  after  which  time  every  member  of  the 
medical  profession  during  a  long  period  ranged 
himself  m  one  of  these  two  sects.  In  the  fint 
century  n.  c^  Themison  finmded  the  sect  of  the 
JlfeOotftet,  who  held  doctrines  neariy  intermediate 
between  those  of  the  two  sects  already  mentioned. 
About  two  centories  Uiter  the  MeUiodid  were 
divided  into  numerous  sects,  as  the  doctrines  of 
particular  physicians  became  more  genenUy  re- 
ceived. The  chief  of  these  sects  were  the  /Vim- 
matiei  and  the  Edtdki:  the  former  founded  by 
Athenaens  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  fint 
century  a»  d.  ;  the  btter  about  the  same  time 
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fitlier  \j  Agathimu  of  Spartt,  or  hif  pnpfl  Aithi- 
gencfl. 

It  onlj  KBUuni  to  mentioo  tfa«  ptindpal  medktl 
•athon  after  Hippoentet  wIiom  wockt  tre  stiU 
extant,  vefening  tor  foan  paiticalart  respecting 
their  writingi  to  the  article!  in  the  Dktkmary  ^ 
Biognpk^.  Cebos  is  supposed  to  have  Ured  in  the 
Aqgnstan  age,  and  deserres  to  be  mentiooed  more 
fer  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  the  neatness  and 
JadidovsMss  of  his  eompilation,  than  for  anj 
anginal  eontribatioDS  to  the  sdenee  of  Medidne. 
Dinoorides  of  Anaiaiha,  who  lired  in  the  first 
csntiir>-  after  Christ,  was  for  man j  centuries  the 
greateal  anthoritj  in  Materia  Medica,  and  was 
almost  as  nnich  esteemed  as  Galen  in  Medicine 
and  Physiology,  or  Aristotle  in  Philosophy.  Are- 
taena,  who  probably  lired  in  the  time  of  Nero,  is 
an  interesting  and  striking  writer,  both  from  the 
bsBBty  of  his  language,  and  from  tlie  originality  of 
his  opnions.  The  next  in  chnmo]o^;ical  order,  and 
psrhaps  the  most  Taloable,  as  he  is  eertainlr  the 
most  Tolnminons,  of  all  the  medical  writers  of  anti- 
qoity,  is  Oalen,  who  reigned  supreme  in  all  mat* 
ten  rehuing  to  his  art  tfll  the  commencement  of 
modem  times.  He  was  bom  at  Pergamns  ▲.  n. 
131,  came  early  in  life  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  in 
great  honoor,  and  passed  great  part  of  his  days, 
and  died  a»  d.  201.  After  him  the  only  writers 
desenring  particahr  notice  are  Oribasios  of  Per- 
gamns, physician  to  the  emperor  Julian  in  the 
fourth  oentoiy  after  Christ ;  Alftins  of  Amida, 
who  lived  probably  in  the  sfacth  century ;  Alex- 
ander TnUlianiis,  who  lived  something  later ;  and 
Panhis  Aegineta  who  belongs  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh.  [W.  A.  G.] 

MEDICUS  (lorp^f),  the  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  every  professor  of  the  healing  art, 
whether  physician  or  suneon,  and  accordingly  both 
divisions  of  the  medical  profession  will  here  be 
ineladed  under  that  temL  In  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  physicians  seem  to  have  been  held  in  high 
esteem  ;  for,  not  to  mention  the  apotheosis  of 
Acecnlapins,  who  was  considered  as  the  father  of 
it,  there  was  a  law  at  Athens  that  no  female  or 
aUne  should  practise  it  (Hyginus,  Fab,  274); 
Aelian  mentions  one  of  the  laws  of  Zaleucus 
among  the  Epixephyrian  Locrians,  by  which  it  was 
ordered  that  if  any  one  during  his  illness  should 
drink  wine  contmry  to  the  orders  of  his  physician, 
even  if  he  should  recover,  he  should  be  put  to 
death  for  his  disobedience  {Vcw,  Hitt,  iL  37)  ; 
and,  according  to  Mead,  there  are  extant  several 
medals  strack  by  the  people  of  Smyrna  in  honour 
of  diflerent  penons  belonging  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, {biuertatio  <U  Nummii  qmlnudam  a 
SutjfvmMiit  M  MtdiooTUM  ffottomn  penu$9u^  4to. 
Load.  1724.)  If  the  decree  of  the  Athenians 
(pablished  among  the  letters  of  Hippocrates)  be 
genuine,  and  if  Soranus  (m  VUa  ffippoer.)  can  be 
depended  on,  the  ssme  honouia  were  oonferred 
vfMO  that  physician  as  had  before  been  given  to 
Hercules ;  ne  was  voted  a  golden  crown,  publicly 
initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  main- 
tained in  the  Prytanenm  at  the  state*!  expense. 
(Compare  Plin.  H.  N,  vii  37.) 

As  thera  were  no  hospitals  among  the  andents, 
the  chief  places  of  study  for  mediod  pupils  were 
the  'A4ric\i{ir(fia,  or  temples  of  Aesculapius,  where 
the  votive  tableu  frimished  them  with  a  collection 
of  easesL  The  Asclepiadae  [Mboicina]  were 
very  strict  in  examining  into  and  overiooking  the 
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cbaiaeter  and  conduct  of  their  nopils,  and  the 
&moas  Hippocntic  oath  (which,  if  not  drawn  up 
by  Hippocrateo  himself,  is  certainly  almost  as 
andent)  reqnirea  to  be  inserted  hen  as  being  the 
most  curious  medical  monument  of  antiquity.  **  I 
swear  by  ApoUo  the  physician,  by  Aesculapius, 
by  Hygeia,  and  Panaceia,  and  all  the  gods  and 
goddesses,  calling  them  to  witness  that  I  will  fulfil 
religiously,  according  to  the  best  of  my  power  and 
judgment,  the  solemn  promise  and  the  written 
bond  which  I  now  do  make.  I  will  honour  as 
my  parenta,  the  master  who  has  tauffht  me  this 
art,  and  endeavour  to  minister  to  all  his  neees- 
siticSb  I  will  consider  his  children  as  my  own  bro- 
thers, and  will  teach  them  my  profession,  should 
they  express  a  desiro  to  follow  it,  without  re- 
mnneistion  or  written  bond.  I  will  admit  to 
my  lessons,  my  disoourses,  and  all  my  other 
methods  of  teaching,  my  own  sons,  and  those  of 
my  tutor,  and  those  who  have  been  faiscribed  aa 
pupils  and  have  taken  the  medical  oath  ;  but  no 
one  else.  I  will  prescribe  such  a  course  of  regimen 
aa  may  be  best  suited  to  the  condition  df  my 
patients,  aceordiog  to  the  best  of  my  power  and 
judgment,  seeking  to  preserve  them  from  any- 
thing that  might  prove  injurious.  No  induce- 
ment shall  ever  lead  me  to  administer  poison,  nor 
will  I  ever  be  the  author  of  such  advice :  neither 
will  I  contribute  to  an  abortion.  I  will  maintain 
rdigioosly  the  purity  and  integrity  both  of  my 
conduct  and  of  my  art  I  will  not  cut  any  one 
fi>r  the  stone,  but  will  leave  that  operation  to 
those  who  cultivate  it.  Into  whatever  dwellings  I 
may  go,  I  will  enter  them  with  the  sole  view  of 
sneoourinff  the  sick,  abstaining  from  all  injurious 
views  and  corruption,  especially  from  any  immodest 
action,  towards  women  or  men,  freemen  or  slaves. 
If  during  my  attendance,  or  even  unprofessionally 
in  eonmion  life,  I  happen  to  see  or  hear  of  anr 
circumstances  which  should  not  be  revealed,  I  wiu 
consider  them  «  prefimnd  secret,  and  observe  on 
the  subject  a  religious  silence.  May  I,  if  I 
rigidly  observe  this  mr  oath,  and  do  not  break  it, 
enjoy  good  success  in  life,  end  in  [the  practice  of] 
my  art,  and  obtain  general  esteem  for  ever ;  should 
I  transgress  and  become  a  perjurer,  may  the  reverse 
be  my  lot** 

Some  idea  of  the  income  of  a  physician  in  those 
times  may  be  formed  from  the  net  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (iii  131)  that  the  Aeginetans  (about 
the  year  b.c.  632)  paid  Democedes  from  the 
public  treasury  one  talent  per  annum  for  his  ser- 
vices, ue,  (if  we  reckon,  with  Hussey,  Jnaent 
WeighU  cmd  MoMjf^  Ac^  die  Aeginetan  drachma 
to  be  worth  1«.  3|c{.)  not  quite  344/. ;  he  after- 
wards received  from  the  Athenians  one  hundred 
minae,  i.  e,  (reckoning,  with  Hussey,  the  Attie 
drachma  to  be  worth  9^.)  rether  mora  than  406^ 
and  he  was  finally  attracted  to  Samoa  by  bdng 
offered  br  Polycrates  a  salary  of  two  talents,  L  e. 
(if  the  Attic  standard  be  meant)  487/.  10s.  It 
should  however  be  added,  that  Valckenaer  doubts 
the  aocuracT  of  this  statement  of  Herodotus  with 
respect  to  the  Aeginetans  and  Athenians  (and  ap- 
parently with  reason)  on  the  ground  that  the  latter 
people,  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  wealth,  only 
allowed  their  ambassadors  two  drachmae  (or 
1«.  7f<L)  per  day,  t.e.  somewhat  less  than  thirty 
pounds  pc9r  annum.  (Aristoph.  AtAam.  v.  66.)  A 
physician,  called  by  Pliny  both  Enisistratus  (i7.  AT. 
8)  and  Geombrotos  {H,  N,  vii  37),  is  said 
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by  him  to  hart  received  one  hundred  talents  for 
curing  king  Antiochui,  which  (if  we  snppoee  the 
Attic  talents  of  the  standard  of  Alexander^  coin- 
age to  be  meant,  which,  according  to  Hussey,  was 
worth  243/.  15c)  would  amount  to  24,375/.*  It 
seems  to  hare  been  not  uncommon  among  the 
Greeks  in  those  times  (as  afterwards  in  the  later 
Roman  empire,  aee  Archiatjkr)  for  states  to 
maintain  physicians,  who  were  paid  at  the  public 
cost  (Xen.  Mem,  iv.  2.  §  5  ;  Plato,  Gory.  §  23  ; 
Strabo,  ir.  pw  125 ;  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  13) ;  and  these 
again  had  attendants,  for  the  most  part  slaves,  who 
exercised  their  calling  among  people  of  low  condi- 
tion.    (PUto,  De  Leg.  iv.  p.  720,  ed.  Steph.) 

The  Romans  derived  tneir  knowledge  of  me- 
dicine at  first  from  the  Etruscans,  and  afterwards 
from  the  Greeks.  One  of  the  most  ancient  cus- 
toms at  Rome  in  order  to  ward  off  epidemic  dis- 
ease^ and  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods,  was 
the  interrogating  the  books  bought  by  Tarquin  of 
the  SibyL  In  the  earlier  times  of  the  Roman 
republic  physicians  are  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been 
unknown  (//*.  N,  xxix.  5) ;  and  for  some  time 
afterwards  the  exercise  of  the  profession  was  in  a 
great  measure  confined  to  persons  of  servile  rank ; 
for  the  richer  families  having  shives  who  were 
skilled  in  all  sorts  of  trades,  &&,  generally  pos- 
sessed one  or  more  that  understood  medicine  and 
surgery.  (Middleton's  Essay,  De  Medicorum  aptid 
HomoHOM  degetUium  Chmlitiom^  (Cantab.  1726,  4to. 
and  the  various  answers  to  it  that  appeared  on  its 
publication.)  To  this  practice,  however,  there 
were  many  exceptions,  €.y.  the  physician  who  was 
taken  prisoner  with  Julius  Caesar  by  the  pirates 
at  the  island  of  Pharmacusa  (Sueton. «/.  G»m.  4), 
and  who  is  called  his  friend  by  Plutarch  (see 
Casaubon's  note  on  Sueton.);  Aichagathns,  who 
being  the  first  foreign  suigeon  that  settled  at 
Rome,  had  a  shop  bought  for  him  at  tlie  public 
expense,  and  was  presented  with  the  Jus  Quiritium 
&  c.  219  (Cassius  Hemina,  ap,  Plm,  H,  N,  xxix. 
6) ;  Artorius,  who  is  known  to  have  been  a  phy- 
sician (Gael.  Aurel.  De  Aforb.  AeuL  iiL  14.  p.  224), 
and  who  is  called  the  friend  of  Augustus  (Plut. 
BruL  i\\  where,  however,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  some  editions  read  *Ajndtvtos  instead  of 
*Apr^oi) ;  Asclapo,  whom  Cicero  calls  his  friend 
{ad  Fam,  xiiL  20)  ;  Asclepiades,  the  friend  of 
Crassus  the  orator  (Cic  de  Orat,  l  14) ;  Eude- 
mus,  who  is  called  by  Tacitus  {Amud.  iv.  3)  the 
friend  and  physician  of  Livia ;  and  others.  The 
hatred  borne  by  Cato  the  Censor  against  the  GFreek 
physicians  as  well  as  the  Greek  philosophers  at 
Rome  is  well  known ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  he 
caused  them  to  be  expelled  from  Rome.  (See 
Sprengel,  Hiti.  de  la  Mid,)  With  respect  to  the 
income  made  by  eminent  physicians  in  the  early 
times  of  Rome,  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  any 
data  for  ascertaining  it ;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
empire,  we  learn  from  Pliny  {ff,  N.  xxix.  5)  that 
Albutius,  Arruntius,  (^petanus.  Cassias,  and  Ru- 
brius  gained  250,000  sesterces  per  annum,  t.  e. 
(reckoning  with  Hussey  the  mille  nummi  (tester- 
Hum)  to  be  worth,  after  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
7A  16s.  3d.)  1953/.  2«.  6d. ;  that  Q.  Stcrtinius 
made  it  a  favour  that  he  was  content  to  receive 


*  If,  however,  the  Alexandrian  standard,  which 
is  found  in  the  coins  of  the  Ptolemies,  be  meant,  it 
would  amount  (reckoning  the  drachma  as  Ic  3^/.)  I 
to  39,375/. ;  an  almost  incredible  sum,  | 
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from  the  emperor  500,000  sesterces  per  aaumm 
(or  3906/.  5«.),  as  he  might  have  made  600,000 
sesterces  (or  4687/.  10s.)  by  his  private  practice  ; 
and  that  he  and  his  brotiber,  who  received  the 
same  annual  income  from  the  emperor  Claadioa, 
left  between  them  at  their  death,  notwithstanding 
luge  sums  that  they  had  spent  in  beautifying  the 
city  of  Naples,  the  sum  of  thir^  millions  of  ses- 
terces (or  234,375/.). 

Of  the  previous  medical  education  necessary  to 
qualify  a  pnysician  at  Rome  for  the  legal  practice 
of  his  profession  in  the  early  times,  we  know  no- 
thing; afterwards,  however,  this  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  archiatri.     [Archiatxr.  J 
Two  other  medical  titles  that  we  meet  with 
under  the  emperors  were  latroeapkuta  (see  the 
word)  and  AduaritUy  'Aierovdpios,  The  latter  was 
a  title  at  the  court  of  O)nstantinople,  given  appa- 
rently only  to  physicians,  and  quite  distinct  frtHn 
the  use  of  the  word  found  in  the  earlier  Latin 
authors      (See  Du  Change,  GUm,  Graee.  voL  i. 
p.  46,  and  Possini,  Glon,  ad  Padtjfmer.  HitL  An- 
drorndt  voL  L  p.  366,  &c  and  voL  iL  ppc  468, 469.) 
Besides  Joannes  the  son  of  21acharias,  who  ia  better 
known  by  his  title  of  Actuarius  than  by  his  real 
name,  several  other  physicians  are  recorded  as 
having  arrived  at  this  dignity.  [  W.  A.  0.] 

MEDIMNUS  (jii^ituni  or  lUZifufos  aiTupbs)^ 
the  principal  dry  measure  of  the  Greeks.  It  was 
used  especially  for  measuring  com.  It  contained 
6  ilaetet,  12  hemiedOj  48  cAoeaieet,  96  xetiae  (a»- 
Aim),  192  eU^ae^  and  1152  cyOhL  The  Attic 
medimnuB  was  equal  to  six  Roman  modii,  or  twa 
amphorae  (Nepos,  AU.^\  Cic  m  Verr.  iii.  45,  46, 
49  ;  Suidas,  s.  o. ;  Rhemn.  Fann.  v.  64.) 

Suidas  makes  the  medimnus=a  108  litrae,  con- 
founding it  apparently  with  the  metretes,  the  chief 
Greek  fiuid  measure,  which  was  three  quarten  of 
the  medimnus.  The  medimnus  contained  nearly 
12  imperial  gallons,  or  1^  busheL  This  was  the 
Attic  medimnus ;  the  Aeginetan  and  Ptolemaic  was 
half  as  much  again,  or  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  2  to  the 
Attic.  For  the  values  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
medimnus  see  the  Tables.  (B5ckh,  MetroL  Unter- 
mek.  pp.  202—204.)  [P.  S.] 

MEDITRINA'LIA  was  one  of  the  festivals 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  vineyarda.  It 
took  place  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  on  which 
day  the  people  of  Latium  began  to  taste  their  new 
wine  (jnustmn\  and  to  offer  libations  of  it  to  the 
godsi  In  drinking  the  new  wine  it  was  customary 
to  pronounce  the  words:  **vetus  novum  vinum 
bibo,  novo  veteri  morbo  medeor.^  (Varro,  de  Ling. 
Lai.  vi.  21  ;  Festus,  «.  v.  MeditrimaUa.)  Varro 
derives  the  name  of  the  festival  from  the  healmg 
power  of  the  new  wine,  but  Festus  speaks  of  a 
goddess  Meditrina.  [L.  S!] 

MEDIX  TUTICUS,  the  name  of  the  supreoie 
magistrate  among  the  ()scan  people.  Medxr  ap- 
pears to  have  signified  a  magistrate  of  any  kind 
{meddix  apud  Osoos  nomen  magistratua  est,  Festus, 
s.  e.  p;  123,  ed.  Miiller),  and  tulicus  to  have  been 
equivalent  to  magnus  or  summus.  Livy,  therefore, 
in  calling  the  mcdix  tuticus  the  mtmmtu  magis- 
traitts^  gives  a  literal  translation  of  the  word.  In 
the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Companians 
were  governed  by  the  medix  tuticus,  who  seems 
to  have  been  elected  aimually  (Liv.  xxiii.  35,  xxiv. 
19,  xxvi.  6) ;  and  we  may  infer  from  a  line  of 
Ennius  {ajmd  Fest.  s.v.\  '*  Summus  ibi  capitiir 
meddix,  occiditur  alter,"'  that  there  was  auothcc 
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miigictnte  of  the  nme  oame  under  hinu  who 
perhaps  took  his  place  in  case  of  death,  or  of  his 
being  incapacitated  by  illness  or  other  causes  horn 
discharging  his  duties.  In  Oscan  inscriptions  the 
Bame  occurs  in  the  fonn  of  meddut  t{kvtUsa;  ao  that 
the  orthography  of  Festns  is  more  correct  than 
that  of  Liry,  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  (Lepdns,  Iu»er,  Uwdir.  §t  Cheae.) 

MEGALE'SIA,  MEOALENSIA,  or  MEOA- 
LENSES  LUDI,  a  festiral  with  games  celebrated 
at  Rome  in  the  month  of  April  and  in  honour  of 
the  great  mother  of  the  gods  (Cybele,  iurf4x.ii  bt^s^ 
whence  the  festiral  derired  its  name).  The  statue 
of  the  goddess  was  brought  to  Rome  from  Pessinos 
in  the  year  203  b.  c,  and  the  day  of  its  arriTal 
was  solemnised  with  a  magnificent  procession,  lecti- 
stemia,  and  games,  and  great  numbers  of  people 
carried  presents  to  the  goddess  on  the  CapitoL 
( VaiTO,  de  Lhtg,  LaL  ▼!  15  ;  Liv.  xxiz.  14.)  The 
regular  celebration  of  the  Megalesia,  however,  did 
not  begin  till  twelve  years  later  (191  B.  a),  when 
the  temple  which  bad  been  vowed  and  ordered  to  be 
built  in  203  bl  c,  was  completed  and  dedicated  by 
M.  Junius  Brutus.  (Liv.  zzxvi.  36.)  But  from 
another  passage  of  Livy  (zxxiv.  54)  it  appears 
that  the  Megalesia  had  already  been  celebrated 
in  193  BL  a  The  festival  lasted  for  six  days,  be- 
ginnii^  oo  the  4th  of  ApriL  The  season  of  this 
festival,  like  that  of  the  whole  month  in  which  it 
took  place,  was  full  of  general  rejoicings  and  feast- 
ing. It  was  customary  for  the  wealthy  Romans 
on  this  occasion  to  invite  one  another  mutually  to 
their  repasts,  and  the  extravagant  habits  and  the 
good  living  during  these  festive  days  were  pro- 
bably carried  to  a  ver^  high  degree,  whence  a 
senatusconsultum  was  luued  in  161  &  c,  pre- 
scribing that  no  one  should  go  beyond  a  certain 
extent  of  expenditure.  (Oellius,  ii.  24  ;  compare 
xviiLa.) 

The  games  which  were  held  at  the  Megalesia 
were  puitsly  scenic,  and  not  ciroenses.  They  were 
at  first  held  on  the  Paktine  in  front  of  the  temple 
of  the  goddess,  but  afterwards  also  in  the  theatres. 
(Cie.  de  Hanup,  Retp,  11,  &c.)  The  first  ludi 
scenici  at  Rome  were,  according  to  Valerius  An- 
tias,  introduced  at  the  Megalesia,  t.  a;  either  in  193 
or  191  BLC.  The  day  which  was  especially  set 
apart  for  the  performance  of  scenic  plays  was  the 
third  of  the  festival  (Ovid.  Fati.  iv.  377  ;  Ael. 
Spartian.  Antomim.  Oarae.  c  6.)  Slaves  were  not 
permitted  to  be  present  at  the  games,  and  the  ma- 
gistrates appeared  dressed  in  a  purple  toga  and 
praetexta,  whence  the  proverb,  purpura  Afegalauis, 
The  games  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
curule  aediles  (Liv.  xxxiv.  54),  and  we  know  that 
fimr  of  the  extant  plays  of  Terence  were  performed 
at  the  Megalesia.  Cicero  {de  Haru^,  Re$p,  12), 
probably  contrasting  the  games  of  the  Megalesia 
with  the  more  rude  and  barbanms  games  and  ex- 
hibitions of  the  circus,  rails  them  maximB  easHj 
aolefime$,  religiotu  (See  Ovid. /Vul  iv.  179— 372  ; 
P.  Manutius,  ad  Cie.  ad  FamU.  iL  1 1 .)    [L.  S.J 

MELLEIREN  (juWtlfniy).     [Eibbn.J 

MEMBRA'NA.     [Libbr.] 

MENELAEIA  (/MrcXcUia),  a  festival  celebrated 
fitTherapnae  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Menelans  and 
Helena,  who  were  believed  to  be  buried  there. 
(Pans.  iii.  19.  §  9.)  Menelaus  was  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians what  Nestor  was  to  the  Messenians,  a  model 
of  a  wise  and  just  king,  and  hence  they  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  one  of  the  great  gods  ( Jsocat*  Pamalh. 
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p.  247,  B.),' and  honoured  him  and  Helena  with 
annual  and  solemn  sacrifices  at  Thempnae,  which 
continued  to  be  offered  in  the  days  of  Isocntcs. 
{Heltm.  Eneom.  p.  218,  D.)  These  solemnities  are 
sometimes  called  'LKiyia,  (See  Creuzer,  SywboL 
iii  p.  38.)  [L.  S.] 

MENSA  (rpdwCaX  a  Ubie.  The  simplest 
kind  of  table  was  one  with  three  legs,  round, 
called  ciiiiUs  (Festns,  s.  r.;  Varro,rfe  Lin^.  Lai,  v. 


25.  p.  123,  ed.  Spongcl ;  Hor.  Sat.  I  3.  13 ;  Ovid. 
MeL  viii.  C62),  and  in  Greek  rpiwovs.  (Xen. 
Anab.  vii.  3.  §  10;  Athen.  iv.  21,  35,  v.  28.)  It 
is  shown  in  the  drink ing-scene  painted  on  the  wall 
of  a  wine-shop  at  PompeiL  (Oeirs  Pompeiana^ 
1832,  vol  iu  p.  11.)  (See  woodcut)  The  terra 
Tpd,w9(o^  though  commonly  used  in  Greek  for  a 
table  of  any  kind,  must,  according  to  its  etymology, 
have  denoted  originally  a  four-legged  table.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  paintings  on  vases,  the  tables  are 
usually  represented  with  four  legs,  of  which  an 
example  is  given   in  the  annexed  cut     (Millin, 


PemturtM  de  Va$e$  Antuptet^  vol  L  pi.  59.)  Iforaco 
used  at  Rome  a  dining-table  of  white  marble,  thus 
combining  neatness  with  economy.  {Sat,  i.  6.  1 16.) 
For  the  houses  of  the  opulent,  tables  were  made  of 
the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  kinds  of  wood, 
especially  of  maple  (tr^fyW^wnj,  Athen.  iL  32  ; 
aeemoy  Hor.  Sat  il  8.  10 ;  Mart.  xiv.  90),  or  of 
the  citrus  of  Africa,  which  was  a  species  of  cy- 
press  or  juniper.  (CWreo,  Cie  Verr.  iv.  17  ;  Mart 
il  43,  xiv.  89  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xiii.  29.)  For  this 
purpose  the  Romans  made  use  of  the  roots  and 
tubers  of  the  tree,  which,  when  cut,  displayed  the 
^^reatest  variety  of  spots,  beautiful  waves,  and  ciu-l- 
mg  veins.  The  finest  specimens  of  tables  so 
adorned  were  sold  for  many  thousand  pounds. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xiiL  29,  xvl  26,  84  ;  Tertull.  de 
Pallio,  tub  fin,;  A.  Aikin,  On  Ornamental  Woods^ 
pp.  23,  24.)  Besides  the  beauty  of  the  boards 
{ixtHfiara)  the  legs  of  these  tables  were  often 
very  tasteful,  being  carved  in  imitation  of  lion's  or 
tiger's  feet,  and  made  of  ivory.  (Athen.  L  c.  i 
Mart  iL  43.  9.) 
One  of  the  principal  impiovementi  was  the  in* 
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tcntion  of  the  momopodmmy  a  round  table  (or^) 
■Qppwted  br  a  tingle  foot ;  tbu,  with  other 
elegant  kinds  of  fiirnitare,  waa  intiodooed  into 
Rome  from  Asia  Minor  hj  Cn.  Manlina.  (Plin. 
ff.N.  xxziv.  8.)  Under  the  Roman  emperon  eeml- 
circnlar  tables  were  introduced,  called  mmmm 
Immatae  from  comparing  them  to  the  half-moon,  and 
tigmata,  because  they  had  the  form  of  that  letter, 
C.  (Lunprid.  HeL  25,  2d.)  This  lunate  toble 
was  Burtoimded  by  a  sofii  of  the  same  fSonn,  called 
itAadium^  which  was  adapted  to  hold  seven  or 
eight  persons.    (Mart  x.  48,  ziy.  87.) 

As  the  table  was  not  xery  large,  ss  we  see  from 
the  preceding  cut,  it  was  usual  to  place  the  dishes 
and  the  yarious  kinds  of  meat  upon  it,  and  then  to 
bring  it  thus  furnished  to  the  place  where  the 
guests  were  reclining :  hence  such  phrases  as  mm- 
Bctm  appoiure  or  opptmen  (Plant  Ann.  v.  1.  2, 
Mod,  L  8.  150  ;  Cic  ad.  Att  xiv.  21  ;  Ovid,  MeL 
viiu  570),  and  meiuamam/emot  removere,  (Plaut 
An^AiL  ii.  2.  175  ;  Viig.  Aeiu  1 216.)  As  the 
board  of  the  table  is  called  by  a  distinct  name 
M9tifta  (Athen.  L  & ;  Pollux,  x.  81),  it  appears 
that  it  was  very  frequently  made  separate  from  the 
tiipod  or  other  stand  (iciAAI^m)  on  which  it  was 
fixed. 

Among  the  Qreeks  the  tables  were  not  covered 
with  cloths  at  meals,  but  were  cleansed  by  the 
use  of  wet  sponges  (Hom.  Od.  i.  Ill,  xx.  151  ; 
Mart  xiv.  1 44),  or  of  fragtsnt  herbs.  (Ovid.  MeL 
viii  665.)  The  Romans  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose a  thick  doth  with  a  long  woolly  n^  (gau- 
sape,  Hot.  L  a.  ;  Heindorf  m  he.) 

Under  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of  hospitality, 
which  have  prevailed  universally  in  the  primitive 
states  in  society,  the  table  was  considered  sacred. 
(Juv.  il  110.)  Small  statues  of  the  ^ods  were 
placed  upon  it  (Amob.  eonira  GeiUe$j  lib.  il)  On 
this  account  Hercules  was  wonhipped  under  the 
title  rpajr4{ios  and  4wtrpeat4(tos.  The  Cretans 
ate  in  public ;  and  in  the  upper  part  of  their 
&v8p€<by,  or  public  dining-room,  there  was  a  con- 
stant table  set  apart  for  strangers,  and  another 
sacred  to  Jupiter,  called  rpaw4(a  (crto,  or  ^los 
{cvfov.  (Athen.  ir.  22  ;  Hock's  Krttaj  vol  ill. 
pp.  120—128.) 

The  two  principal  coutks  of  a  Sc7inw  and  coena, 
or  a  Greek  and  Roman  dinner,  were  called  respect- 
ively wp^trri  TpAwtCoy  9€^€pa  rpdvf^  and  meiua 
prima^  MMM  matnda.     [Cokna.] 

The  name  of  rpdw€(a  or  memaa  was  given  to  a 
square  tomb-stone  (Becker,  Chariile$^  vol  it 
pp.191,  193)  [FuNUS,  p.  556,  K]  ;  and  the  same 
name  was  also  given  to  square  altan.  Every  curia 
at  Rome  had  an  altar,  called  ineiMa,  which  was 
sacred  to  Juno  Curitis.  (Dionys.  u.  50  ;  Festus, 
pp.  49,  64,  156,  ed  MUller  ;  Macrob.  &it  iil  11  ; 
Becker,  Rom.  AUerth.  vol.  il  pt  i  p.  34.)  [J.  Y.] 

MENSA'RII,  MENSULAOill,  or  NUMU- 
LA'RII,  were  a  kind  of  public  bankers  at  Rome 
who  were  appomted  by  the  state  ;  they  were  dis- 
tinct from  the  aigentarii,  who  were  common 
bankers  and  did  business  on  their  own  account 
(Dig.  2.  tit  13.  s.  6.)  The  mensarii  had  their 
banks  (hmum)  like  ordinary  bankers  around  the 
forum,  and  in  the  name  of  the  aeiarium  they  of- 
fered ready  money  to  debtors  who  could  give  se- 
curity to  the  state  for  it  Such  an  expediency 
was  devised  by  the  state  only  in  times  of  great 
distress.  The  first  time  that  mensarii  (qumqueviri 
SMMom)  were  aj^inted  was  in  352  &  c,  at  the 
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time  when  the  plebeians  were  so  deeply  mvolveft 
in  debt,  that  they  were  obliged  to  bonow  money 
from  new  creditors  in  order  to  pay  the  old  ones, 
and  thus  mined  themselves  comjdetely.  (Ut.  vu. 
21 ;  eompars  Fknus  (Roman)  ud  Aagbw- 
taril)  On  this  occasion  they  were  also  antho- 
rised  to  ordain  that  cattle  or  land  shoold  be  re- 
ceived as  payment  at  a  fiur  valuation.  Sadibankcti 
were  appointed  at  Rome  at  various  thoses  and 
whenever  debto  weighed  heavily  upon  tlie  people, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  first  time  they  ap- 
pear during  the  time  of  the  repnUic  to  have  always 
been  triumviri  mensarii  (Ut.  xxiil  21,  zxvi  36.) 
One  class  of  mensarii,  however  (perhaps  an  inferior 
Older),  the  memmlaru  or  mumnUani^  seem  to  have 
been  permanently  employed  by  the  state,  and 
these  must  be  meant  when  we  read  that  not  on^ 
the  aerarium  but  also  private  individuals  deposited 
in  their  hands  sums  of  money  which  they  had  to 
dispose  o£  (Tacit  AnmtL  vl  17  ;  Dig.  1«.  tit  SL 
s.  7  ;  42.  tit  5.  s.  24.)  As  Rome  must  have  otitn 
been  visited  by  great  numbers  of  strangers,  these 
public  bankers  had  also,  for  a  certain  percentage, 
to  exchange  foreign  money  and  give  Roman  coiBBge 
instead,  and  also  to  examine  all  kinds  of  coins 
whether  they  were  of  the  proper  metal  and  ge- 
nuine or  not  (Dig.  46.  tit  3.  s.  39.)  Daring  the 
time  of  the  empire  such  permanent  mensarii  were 
under  the  central  of  the  praefectus  urbi  and  formed 
a  distinct  corpoiation.  (Dig.  1.  tit  12.  a.  1  ;  Cod. 
Theod.16.  tit4.s.5.) 

Bankers  appointed  by  the  state  also  existed  in 
other  ancient  towns,  and  Cicero  (pro  flaoB.  19) 
mentions  mensarii  at  Temnos  in  Asia  Minor  who 
were  appointed  by  the  people.  [L.  S.] 

MENSIS.    [Calcndakivm.] 

MENSOHES,  measurers  or  snrveyots.    This 
name  was  applied  to  various  classes  of 
whose  occupation  was  the  measurement  of  t 

1.  It  was  applied  to  land-snrveyon  who  mea- 
sured and  defined  the  extent  of  fields,  and  appear 
to  hare  been  the  same  as  the  agrimenaoies.  ((^nm. 
V.  1 ;  compare  AGRiMiNSoaxs.) 

2.  To  persons  who  measured  in  the  Roman 
camps  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  tentsi  They 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  metatorea,  who 
selected  the  pUice  for  a  campu  (Y^t  dsBeMUU. 
il7.) 

8.  To  a  dass  of  officers  during  the  time  of  the 
empire  who  provided  quarters  for  the  soldiers  in 
the  towns  through  which  they  passed  and  where 
they  made  a  temponuy  stay.  They  ndt  only  as- 
signed to  each  soldier  the  house  in  which  he  was 
to  be  quartered,  but  also  wrote  the  name  of  the  oc- 
cupant upon  the  door-post,  and  he  who  eflhced  or 
destroyed  this  name  was  punished  as  a  fidsi  reus. 
(Cod.Theod.7.tit8.s.4.) 

4.  Mensor  aedificiomm  is  sometimes  applied  to 
architects,  or  more  especially  to  such  architects  as 
conducted  the  erection  of  public  buildinga,  the 
plans  of  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  other  archi- 
tects.    (Plin.  EpUi.  X.  28  and  29.) 

5.  Mensores  frumentarii  was  the  name  of  officers 
who  had  to  measure  the  com  which  was  convejred 
up  the  Tiber  for  the  public  granariea.  (Dig.  27. 
tit  1.  a.  26  ;  Cod.  Theod.  14.  tit  9.  a.  9 ;  and 
tit  15.  s.  1.)  They  were  stationed  m  the  port 
near  Ostia,  and  were  employed  under  the  praefiBCtns 
annonae.  Their  name  is  mentioned  in  various 
ancient  inscriptions.  [L.  S.] 

MENSU'RA  Qi^^)y  nuamn,  im  iu  widesi 
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•esM,  Bgnifiet  the  ^y|iliaUum  of  namW  to  <|aan- 
tity ;  or,  to  ipeak  mora  fpecifically,  the  compviMii 
of  diflerent  qiumtitieo  by  meuu  of  the  standard  of 
number.  So  long  aa  we  ngard  quantity  aput 
firom  number,  we  can  only  compare  two  qnantitiea 
"by  the  test  oif  oomeidenee,  by  which  we  aaeertain 
whether  they  an  equal  or  unequal,  and,  if  the 
latter,  which  of  the  two  ia  the  greater  ;  aa,  for  in- 
atance,  in  the  caee  of  two  linet^  The  next  Hep  ia 
the  compariaon  of  one  aagnitude  with  certain  de- 
finite parts,  or  multiples,  oif  the  other,  its  half  or 
double,  third  or  triple,  and  so  Ibrth.  The  last 
atep^  by  which  we  attain  to  a  eompleto  method  of 
expressing  magnitude  numerically,  is  tkt  oiotce  qf 
mmm  Jumi  sM^adwis,  or  Unit,  with  which  we 
may  compan  all  other  magnitudes  o/tkt  tarns  Umd^ 
ao  aa  to  ascertain  what  mml^>Uf  part,  or  part» 
of  tho  wmi  each  of  them  is,  if  they  an  commen- 
aniaUe,  and,  if  not,  as  nearly  aa  we  pleaae.  Thus 
the  unit,  in  itself  or  in  its  parts,  forms  a  Moatmrt  of 
all  magnitudea  of  the  same  kind  aa  itseH  A  set 
«f  fijc^  measures,  one  for  each  kind  of  quantity, 
with  their  subdiYisions,  forms  a  Metnoal  Sj^atem. 

The  notions  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  ma- 
thematical and  mechanical  sdenee  determine  of 
themselTCs  the  foundation  of  OTcry  metrical  system. 
Those  notions  an  £riinMMM  and  Faroe;  the  former 
in  its  Tarious  kinds,  the  /mm,  the  mir/heo^  the  mUid^ 
and  the  mgle;  the  ktter  in  that  manifestotion  of 
it  which  we  call  weiffkL  Now,  since  extension, 
whether  linear,  sopeificial,  or  solid,  can  be  esti- 
mated by  means  of  one  straight  line ;  or  by  means 
of  two  straight  linea  which  form  a  fixed  angle  with 
one  another,  and  which,  together  with  two  other 
lines  drawn  pamllel  to  diem,  endoee  a  soiiace ;  or 
by  means  of  three  straight  lines,  the  planes  passmg 
through  which  form  a  fixed  sc^  ugle,  and,  to- 
gether with  three  other  planes  drawn  naraUel  to 
them,  foim  a  solid : — it  follows  that  all  these  thne 
kinds  of  magnitude  may  be  estimated  nmmonoaify 
by  fixing  upon  uniti  which  an  respecdvely  a 
straight  Ime,  a  parallelogram  having  two  adjacent 
sides  and  an  angle  fixed,  and  a  parallelopiped 
haTing  three  adjacent  edges  and  an  angle  fi^ed  ; 
or,  simplifying  die  two  ktter  eases  by  making  the 
fixed  sides  equal  and  the  fixed  angles  right  angles, 
the  unito  an  <1)  a  ttraiffld  Urn  of  peed  Img^ 
(2)  the  tqmmn  of  uMek  tkai  ttraigkilme  i*  a  ndt^ 
and  (3)  tko  mbo  of  whkk  thai  Hme  it  tkt  odffs. 
Thus  we  ohimatkWulrieal$ifttmH/orlmffikftur/he»9 


For  the  measurement  of  amgmlar  magmhkU^  or, 
which  is  tbi  same  thing,  of  distance  reckoned  along 
the  circumference  of  a  dnle,  one  unit  is  sufficient, 
namely,  a  fixed  angle,  which  wOl  exactly  measnn 
the  sum  of  four  right  angles,  or  a  fixed  an  of  a 
fixed  circle,  which  will  exactly  measun  the  dr- 
cumferenee  of  the  circle.  Thus  we  obtain  a  aM- 
irieal  w$$t8mfoT  all  amffulaur  magmhidtj  iudwdrng 
Time, 

Aptin,  with  respect  to  Foree^  of  which  the  test 
is  teiigkl,  since  all  forces  may  be  compand,  either 
directly,  or  through  the  caleuhuion  of  the  Telocities 
which  tiiey  produce,  with  the  force  of  grarity. 
Then  an  two  ways  of  estimating  weight  Either 
its  measun  may  be  deduced  firom  the  measun  of 
oapadty  ;  fiur,  as  the  weight  of  a  body  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  giren  space,  estimated 
by  the  effsct  which  the  fi»oe  of  gnTity  exerts  upon 
it,  we  may  take  the  quantity  of  a  fixed  kind  of 
aatter  (water  for  ezan^)  which  will  exactly  fill 
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the  unit  of  capacity,  as  the  unit  of  weight  Or 
we  may  take  a  bulk  of  any  substance,  without 
measuring  it,  as  the  unit  of  weight  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  erident  that,  by  measuring  the  solid  con- 
tent  either  of  the  unit  of  weight,  or  of  an  equal 
weight  of  some  other  substance,  we  might  derive 
from  our  system  of  weights  a  system  of  measures, 
first,  of  capacity,  and  thence  of  surfiwe,  and  thence 
of  linear  distance  ;  iust  as  br  the  opposite  process 
we  pass  fimn  the  line  to  the  snrfiioe,  thence  to 
capacity,  and  thence  to  weight 

The  statement  of  these  elementary  principles,  in 
as  brief  a  foim  as  is  oonsistent  with  deamess,  has 
appeared  necessary,  in  order  to  the  complete  un- 
derstanding of  the  metrical  systems  of  the  Oneks 
and  Rcoana,  the  expUnation  of  which  is  the  object 
of  this  article. 

I.  Origm  ofMmemnea, 

L  CyXM^—The  first  step  in  the  construction 
of  a  metrical  system  is  obrioualy  that  of  fixing  upon 
the  unit  of  length  ;  and  natun  itself  suggesto  the 
choice  for  this  puipose,  of  some  fomiliar  object,  of 
neariy  unifonn  length,  and  which  is  constantly  at 
hand  to  be  referred  to.  These  conditions  an  fiilfilled 
by  nuious  parts  of  the  human  body  ;  from  which 
accordingly  we  find  that  not  onlr  the  unit  of 
length,  but  all  the  measures  of  length,  except 
those  which  an  too  small  or  too  larve  to  be  mea- 
sured by  parts  of  the  body,  an  demed  in  every 
metrical  system,  except  the  hUest  formed  of  all, 
the  modem  French  system,  which  is  founded  on  the 
measurement  of  the  earth.  In  support  of  the 
genend  statement  now  made  we  have,  besides  the 
antecedent  aigument  fimn  the  natun  of  the  case, 
the  testimony  of  all  writers,  the  names  of  the 
measures,  and  the  general  agreement  of  their 
lengths  with  the  parte  of  the  body  whose  names 
they  bear.  (Hom.  IL  ri.  319,  xr.  678,  Od,  xi 
310 ;  VitiuT.  ill  1.  {  2—9,  with  Schneider^s 
Notes ;  Hero,  Goom,  in  AnaL  Graoe.  Paris,  1688, 
ToL  i.  pp.  808—315,  388  ;  Diog.  Lafrt  ix.  51  ; 
Ukert,  Chog.  d,  Cfrieek  u.  Horn.  toL  I  pt  2, 
p.  54.)  The  chief  of  such  measures,  with  their 
Greek  and  Roman  names,  an  the  following :  the 
breadth  of  a>la^  (8cUtTwXo»,  diffitue)  or  thumb 
(poBeM);  the  breadth  oftheAoiMf,  or  palm  (wo- 
AoioT^  palmm)  ;  the  ipan,  that  is,  the  distance 
fipom  the  tip  of  the  thumb  to  the  tip  of  the  little 
finger,  when  spread  out  as  wide  as  possible 
((nritfo^)  • ;  the  length  of  the/oo<  (iroDt,  pee)  ; 
the  caM;  or  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of 
the  middle  finger  (wiJxw*  adiiiue)  ;  a  a^  (fivfuit 
gradue)  ;  a  double  step,  or  poet  (paeeue)  ;  and  the 
distance  finm  extnmitr  to  extremity  of  the  out- 
stntehed  arms  {hpyvtd).  With  reforence  to  the 
kst  two  measures,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
Romans  derired  them  from  the  legs,  the  Greeks 
fi!om  the  arms,  the  pa$eue  being  one  foot  shorter 
than  the  hfywd  of  the  other,  and  the  former  (5  feet) 
belonging  to  the  decimal  system,  the  latter  (6  feet) 
to  the  duodecimal  The  higher  measures  of 
length  will  be  nferred  to  presently.  Comp.  Pol- 
lux, ii  157,  158 ;  who  also  mentions  some  less 
important  measures  ;  namely,  the  3oxm4  or  Sok- 
TvXo3^XMi|  or  8«por,  which  was  the  same  as  the 
ToAourr^  ;   the  6pBo9Apor^  or  the  length  of  the 


*  This  measun  was  not  in  the  Roman  systonu 
When  they  wished  to  express  the  Greek  span, 
the  proper  word  was  dodrimey  that  is,  thne  §■§» 
t42n  (of  the  foot). 
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wHole  liand  fitnn  the  wrist  to  th«  tips  of  the  fin- 
gen  ;  the  Afx<^r  or  distance  from  the  tip  of  the 
thumb  to  the  tip  of  the  forefinfrer  (Xixwm)  when 
extended,  the  les»er  tpan  ;  the  virymv  and  viryyc^ 
were  modifications  of  the  ir^x^r,  tlie  vvywr  being 
the  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  fingers  icAoi 
henty  that  is,  to  the  knuckle  joints,  the  "rvyitii  from 
the  fingers  tchen  Aut^  that  is,  to  the  joints  at  their 
base.  Other  writers  mention  the  k6p9vXo$^  hmekU^ 
m  equal  to  two  titcrvXM^ 

In  practical  use,  such  a  system  as  this  is  suffi- 
cient for  many  ordinary  purposes,  and  every  one  is 
&miliar  with  examples  of  the  use  of  such  mea> 
sores  in  their  plain  physical  sense.  But,  to  make 
a  system  definite,  two  things  are  required  ;  namely, 
to  fix  upon  a  precise  invariable  standard  for  the 
unit,  or  principal  measure  in  the  system,  for  which 
the  foot  was  naturally  chosen ;  and,  secondly,  to 
determine  the  precise  relations  which  the  several 
measures  bear  to  the  foot  and  to  one  another.  The 
former  of  these  points  we  reserve  for  the  present, 
merely  observing  that  the  foot  in  each  system  was 
not  very  far  from  ours  ;  the  latter  was  accomplished 
according  to  the  following  system,  which  will  be 
found  to  express,  not  only  the  rdations  actually 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  also  yesy 
nearly  those  which  really  exist  between  the  parts 
in  a  well-made  man,  especially  according  to  the 
standard  of  the  Roman  foot  It  is  worth  while 
also  to  observe  the  general  accordance,  which  re- 
sults from  this  method  of  invention,  between  the 
metrical  systems  of  all  nations. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  systems  are  identical  in 
their  modes  of  connecting  the  measures  which  are 
common  to  the  two  ;  but,  to  avoid  confusion,  they 
are  exhibited  separately. 

1 .  In  the  Greek  system  — 

4  digits    •    make    *    a  palm. 

5  palms    •       **        .a  span. 
4  palms    .       **  '     .    a  foot 
1|-  spans  .       "       .a  foot 
2  spans     .       **       .a  cubit 
1^  feet     .       **       •    a  cubit. 
2]tfeet      .       **        •    a  step. 

4  cubits    ,       ^       .an  hpyvii.  tx  fathom.* 

6  feet       •       ^        .an  6pyvtd  or  fitthom. 

2.  In  the  Roman  system  -^ 

4  digits     .    .    make    •    •    a  palm. 

4  palms    .     .       **       .    .    a  foot 
1^  feet     .    .       **        .    .    a  cubit 
2^  feet     .    .       *<        .     .    a  step. 

5  feet       .    .       ^       .    .    a  pace. 

It  TV-ill  be  observed  that  in  this  account  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  systems  nothing  has  been  said 
of  the  inch.  It  was  not  a  measure  derived  from 
the  human  body,  but  a  subdivision  which  the 
Romans  made  of  their  foot,  as  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  subdivide  any  unit  whatsoever,  according 
to  the  analogy  of  the  uncial  division  of  the  As. 
A  more  complete  yiew  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
measures  of  length,  with  their  yalues,  reduced  to 
our  system,  will  be  found  in  the  Tables  appended 
to  this  work. 

2.  Itinerary  Measures.  —  For  the  higher  mea- 
sures of  length,  although  the  continuity  of  the 
system  was  preserved  by  making  them  exact  mul- 


*  This  word  is  \ised  as  being  about  the  value  of 
the  measure,  for  want  of  an  English  word  to  ex- 
press its  meaning. 
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tiplet  of  a  foot,  yet  it  is  obrioofl  tliat  conve* 
nience  would  demand  higher  denominationfl,  one 
of  which  would  be  regarded  as  a  new  unit 
NaT,  these  higher  measures  may  be  Tiewed, 
with  respect  to  their  origin,  as  in  aome  aeBse  ia- 
dependent  of  those  smaller  measures,  with  which 
they  were  afterwards  made  to  agree.  For,  just  ai 
we  hare  seen  that  the  smaller  measures  of  length 
are  taken  from  natural  objects,  so  we  shall  had 
that,  at  an  early  period,  the  laiger  measnrea  were 
not  derived  artificially  from  the  smaller,  but  were 
taken  from  distances  which  ooeor  in  nature  and  in 
ordinary  life.  Thus,  Homer  ej[prenea  distanoes 
by  the  cast  of  a  stone  (IL  it  12  ;  and  so  even  in 
hiter  times,  Thuc.  t.  65,  Polvb.  t.  6),  of  a  quoit 
(IL  xxiiL  431 X  and  of  a  spear'(/j:  x  357,  xt.  358, 
xxiil  529),  and  by  the  still  more  indefinite  descrip- 
tion, ^as  fitf  as  a  man  is  heard  cleariy  wlien  he 
shouU**  (Od.  vi  294,  t.400,  et  a/«6.),  and  again 
by  a  standard  derived  from  agriculture,  which  it  is 
important  to  notice  in  comparison  with  the  Roman 
achu  (IL  X.  352 ;  see  below.)  Of  still  loi^r  distances 
time  was  made  the  measure ;  the  journey  of  a  day, 
or  of  a  day  and  night,  on  foot,  with  a  hone,  or  with 
a  ship  ;  a  system  too  fimquently  employed  now,  as 
well  as  in  ancient  times,  to  need  the  citation  of  ex- 
amples for  its  illustration.  (Comp.  Ukert,  Gea^. 
<L  Grieek.  «.  RUm,  yoL  I  pt  2,  pp.  54,  55.)  The 
system  of  measurement  by  ttatums  or  poets  should 
probably  be  referred  to  this  head,  aa  it  is  moat 
likely  that  such  distanoes  would  be  fixed  according 
to  the  strength  of  man  or  hoTK  before  the  trouble 
was  taken  actually  to  measure  them  out.  Another 
phm  was  that  which  HeR>dotus  several  times  adopts, 
and  which  is  also  fiuniliar  to  all  ages,  the  descrip- 
tion of  one  distance  by  comparing  it  with  another, 
which  was  well  known.  It  is  true  that  in  many- 
cases  this  method  is  evidently  only  general  and  in* 
definite,  as  when  Herodotus  describes  the  length 
of  the  Nile  as  equal  to  that  of  the  Danube,  bnt 
there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  method  was 
definite;  and  especially  one  case,  in  which  it 
actually  formed  the  foundation  of  the  common  sys- 
tem of  itinerary  measures  among  the  Greeks.  We 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  length  of  Ot  (Hympie  foot- 
race-course^  or  Stadium,  afUr  which  all  the  other 
Greek  stadia  were  measured  out,  and  which  thus 
formed  a  universally  fiuniliar  standard  of  referoice 
for  itinerary  measurements.  Whether  the  Olympic 
stadium  was  originally  measured  out  precisely  equal 
to  600  feet,  or  whether,  having  been  accidentally 
(or  at  least  loosely)  assumed,  it  was  found  to  be  so 
nearly  equal  to  600  feet,  that  the  measure  deriyed 
from  it  was  taken  at  exactly  600  feet,  it  is  now  im- 
possible  to  determine.  We  think  the  latter  more 
probable ;  but,  whichever  may  be  the  truth,  the 
point  now  insisted  upon  is  not  affected,  namely, 
that  when  an  early  Greek  writer  expressed  a  dis- 
tance in  stadia,  he  did  not  mean  to  suggest  to  his 
readers  the  idea  of  so  many  times  600  feet,  but  of 
so  many  times  the  length  of  the  actual  objective 
Olympic  stadium,  with  which  they  were  all  fruniliar. 
The  corresponding  feature  in  the  Roman  system 
furnishes  an  interesting  illustmtionof  the  differences 
of  national  character.  The  military  notions,  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  so  many  of  their  institutions,  are 
at  once  recognised  in  their  vale^  the  ihou»amd  paces 
of  a  foot-march. 

3.  Land  Measures.  —  Another  distinct  source 
of  the  greater  measures  of  length  is  to  be  found 
in  the  necessity  which  f|riaes  at  an  eariy  period  ilk 
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every  ciTilised  community  for  determuiuig  the 
boundaries  of  land.  Herodotos  (ii  109)  men- 
tions a  tndition«  which  anigned  the  invention 
of  geometrr  to  such  a  necessity  which  arose  in 
Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Sesostris.  Of  cotirse  this 
ttadition  is  now  rvfcrred  to  merely  as  an  illustra- 
tioo,  not  as  expressing  an  historiotl  fact  As  in 
the  other  cases,  the  origin  of  the  system  lies  far 
bock  beyond  the  reach  of  history  ;  and  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  trace,  with  some  probability,  its  suc« 
ceasiTe  steps,  as  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  by  the  names  of  the  measures,  and  by  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers.  Here  too,  as  in  the 
itinerary  distances,  the  original  unit  of  the  system 
was  probably  not  a  specific  number  of  feet,  but 
some  natural  quantity,  which  was  afterwards  brought 
into  accordance  with  the  standard  of  the  smaller 
Also  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these 
I  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  measures 
of  surfiice,  iJthough  in  piactice  they  wera  often 
used  merely  as  measures  of  length.  The  precise 
fact  seems  to  be  that  the  first  natural  measure  of 
the  sort  was  one  of  a  considerable  length  and  a  veiy 
moderate  breodth  ;  that  then,  this  measure  came 
to  be  used  as  a  measure  of  length  alone  ;  and  then, 
for  the  measure  of  sur&ce  connected  with  it,  they 
did  not  revert  to  the  oriffinal  narrow  strip,  but  took 
the  square  of  its  lengUi.  This  seems  to  follow 
from  what  the  ancient  writers  tell  us  of  the  oetes, 
which  was  the  base  of  the  Ronum  system  of  land 
measures,  amd  which  is  thus  defined  by  Pliny : 
^c^iis  vocabaiur  im  quo  &ore«  agermtmr  cum  aratro 
mmo  impetu  jiuto  (H,  N.  zviiL  3)  ;  by  which  he 
seems  to  mean  the  distance  which  a  yoke  of  oxen 
ebuld  draw  a  plough  at  one  effort,  that  is,  a  titiffU 
/mrow :  this,  he  adds,  is  120  feet  in  length.  So 
also  Homer  (/2L  x.  351,  352)  describes  a  distance 
as  being  ^  as  &r  as  are  the  furrows  of  mulen**  We 
have,  as  analosous  measures,  the  oervM,  or  length 
of  a  furrow  bemn  the  plough  was  turned,  by  which, 
Varro  tells  xia{ItR.i.  10),  they  measured  in  Cam- 
pania, the  ji^iNit  (yoke  of  oxen)  by  which,  he  says, 
they  measured  in  further  Spain,  and  the  Greek 
K^upo,  a  furrow  ;  though  the  jugmm  was  perhaps 
never  any  thing  else  but  a  measure  of  suruce,  for 
it  is  defined  as  the  quantity  of  land  which  a  yoke 
of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  day.  Even  with  respect 
to  the  octes  itself^  a  doubt  as  to  its  origin  is  sug- 
gested by  the  use  of  the  word  in  Roman  law  for 
the  right  of  driving  cattle  through  a  field  (Cic  p. 
Caecin,  26),  and  also  for  the  path  reserved  between 
fields  for  the  passage  of  cattle  {Dig.)  just  as  we 
also  use  the  word  drove.  Possibly,  in  the  aciut^  as 
determined  in  length  at  120  feet,  and  in  width  at 
4,  we  may  have  both  senses  of  the  word  combined. 
The  length  of  this  actrn*^  squared,  gave  the  acttu 
quadraiui  of  14,400  square  feet,  which,  with  its 
double,  the  jttgerum  of  28,800  square  feet,  formed 
the  base  of  the  Roman  system  of  land  measures. 
Two.^n;era,  which,  according  to  Varro  {L  c),  formed 
originally  the  birth-right  of  eveiy  Roman  citizen, 
were  thence  called  kendiumj  100  herniia  made  a 
etfUuria  of  5,760,000  square  feet,  or  the  square  of 
2400  ;  4  emturiae^  arranged  as  a  square,  made  a 
taitiu.  In  this  system,  the  smallest  subdivision, 
and  that  which  connected  the  system  with  the 
foot,  was  the  area  of  100  square  feet,  or  the  square 
often  feet,  which  was  the  length  of  the  pole  [Da- 
CRMPBDA  ;  Pxrtica]  used  in  measuring  land.  To 
the  JtftTeram,  which  grnduallv  superseded  the  actut 
as  the  unit  of  the  system,  the  uncial  division  was 
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applied,  the  square  of  the  decempeda  (or  100 
square  feet)  being  its  tcrupmlum  or  288th  part. 
Also  36  mn^mla  made  one  c/tma,  €md  4  dimata 
one  actui  quadraimM.  In  the  longitudinal  actua  of 
120  feet,  the  oblong  aetuM  of  120  x  4  (or  480), 
square  feet,  and  the  octet  quadrotuB^  with  iu 
double  the  jt^emm,  we  also  see  the  connection  of 
the  duodecimal  system  with  the  decimal. 

In  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Greek  system, 
the  it\49pw  answers  to  the  octes,  but  with  just 
the  difierence  between  the  decimal  and  duodeci- 
mal svstems.  As  a  measure  of  length,  it  is  100 
feet  (10  X  10  instead  of  12  x  10)  ;  and  as  a  mea- 
sure of  surfsce,  it  is  the  square  of  100,  or  10,000 
square  feet  The  ttpcvpoL  was  the  quarter  of  it, 
that  is,  2500  square  feet,  or  the  square  of  50 
feet  A  measiving  rod  of  10  feet,  ir^a/Aor,  ap- 
pean  also  in  the  Greek  system,  and  of  this  the 
vXdepov  was  the  squareu  Also,  6  KoXofi^i  or  10 
ipyytmi  or  40  w^x*"  made  one  H/tfia  or  ekain. 
This  system  was  connected  with  the  itinerary 
measures  by  reckoning  6  plethra  or  100  ipyvtal 
to  the  ttadmm,  (Herod,  ii.  149.)  For  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  measures  of 
length  and  surfiue,  see  the  Tables  ;  and,  respect- 
ing the  Roman  land  measures,  compare  Actur, 
AoRiMBNSORU,  Dkbmpxda,  Jugbrum,  and 
Niebtthr*s  Essay  On  tU  Rcmam  Mode  of  par- 
tUiomimg  Lamded  Property^  Hietoty  of  Bomey  voL 
iLapp.1 

4.  Meatwee  of  Cbpaci/y.^  The  measures  of 
capacity  seem  to  have  been  ananged  on  a  similar 
principle  to  those  already  noticed;  that  is,  they 
were  not  derived  by  a  definite  process  of  calcu* 
lation  from  the  measures  of  length,  but  were  ori- 
ginally nothing  more  than  the  names  of  different 
sised  vessels  of  no  very  definite  capacity,  which, 
when  the  metrical  system  came  to  be  definitively 
constituted,  were  brought  into  harmonv,  on  the 
one  hand  with  the  measures  of  length,  on  the 
other  with  those  of  weight 

The  question  still  remains,  which  of  the  three 
kinds  of  measures  was  the  one  first  constructed, 
and  the  one  from  which  the  others  were  derived. 

II.   Whence  toere  tie  Greek  and  Roman  Meantrte 
derived  f 

In  all  that  we  have  said  about  the  origin  of 
measures  of  length,  it  has  neither  been  stated 
nor  implied  that  those  measures,  a$  definitely  fijced 
by  the  jtreeite  determinatiom  of  tkeir  vnit,  were  ob- 
tained in  the  manner  and  order  that  has  been  de- 
scribed. All  that  has  been  said  may  be  true,  as 
we  believe  it  is,  and  yet  the  question.  What  ttae 
tkefoot,  and  WHBNCB  wa$  ii  derived^  still  remains 
unanswered.     To  this  question  we  now  proceed. 

Our  limits  quite  forbid  the  full  discussion  of  the 
various  opinions  which  have  been  put  forward  on 
this  subject,  or  even  the  elaborate  development 
of  that  view  which  we  believe  to  be  the  correct 
one  ;  and  which  is,  in  the  main,  that  which  has 
been  put  forward  by  Bockh  in  his  very  careful 
and  learned  work  entitled,  Metroioffiecke  UntertU' 
ekmtgen  Hbcr  Gewidkie,  Mumxfusm  mmd  Matte  det 
Afi^ikmrns  m  ikrem  Zutammenkangej  Berlin,  1838, 
8va,  and  to  the  principal  points  in  which  Mr. 
Grote  assents,  in  his  review  of  Bekkh's  work  in 
the  Clattiad  Mtuemm  for  1844,  vol.  i.  p.  1.  The 
two  chief  questions  involved  in  the  discussion  are 
these:  —  1.  Whence  were  the  Greek  and  Roman 
metrical  systems  derived?  2.  In  each  of  those 
8r 
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■ystciM,  which  of  the  three  kind*  of  measuie 
fonned  the  foiindation,  from  which  the  other  two 
were  deduced,  length,  capocitj,  or  weight  ? 

On  the  fint  of  theee  questione  onr  spnee  allows 
us  to  do  little  more  than  refer  the  reader  to  Bdckh^ 
elaborate  exposition  of  the  opinion,  in  which  few 
competent  readers  of  his  work  will  £sil  to  coin- 
cide,  that  tk$  ba9i§  of  the  Ortek  ami  Ronum  km- 
trical  tjftUwu  SKIS  thai  tckiek  had  prevaiM  from 
eery  wij^  Umeg  among  the  Ckaidatam  at  BaiyUM^ 
from  which  or  from  some  eommon  original  the 
Egyptians  derived  their  metricel  system ;  and 
which  was  carried  by  the  commerce  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians into  Greece,  whence  it  passed  over  into 
Italj.  On  the  second  question,  his  researches,  as 
well  as  the  ailments  of  other  writers,  may  safely 
be  said  to  hare  established  the  position  that 
wei^tU  tfwrs  ddermiaud  b^bv  meamiYS,  ami  thai 
»teamre§  wen  derived  from  weighis. 

It  will  be  oouTenient  here  to  pre  BSckh^  own 
compendium  of  the  main  results  which  he  under- 
takes to  establish,  with  Mr.  Orote's  statement  of 
the  points  in  which  he  diffisrs  from  Bikkh.  We 
adopt  Mr.  Grate's  translation  of  the  passage,  only 
substituting il^'jMtoa  for  Aegmamm,  **  If**  (Bdckh 
says,  iiL  4.  p.  26)  **  we  regard  this  relation  of  the 
weights  and  measures*,  based  upon  a  git  en  weight 
of  water,  which  is  the  key-stone  of  tho  Roman 
system  —  and  if  we  cany  the  application  of  this 
water-weight  backwards  to  the  chief  measures  of 
the  ancient  world  —  we  shall  find  a  connection 
really  and  truly  oq^anic  between  the  systems  of 
the  diflferent  people  of  antiquity,  and  we  shall 
arrire  at  last  at  the  fundamental  unity  (unit)  of 
weight  and  measure  in  the  Babylonian  system  ; 
so  that  this  supposition  is  found  to  be  verified  in 
all  its  consequences  and  details.  To  give  some 
preliminary  intimation  of  this  —  I  shall  show  that 
the  Grecian  (or,  more  accurately,  the  Aeginetan) 
and  the  Roman  pound  are  in  the  ratio  of  10:9; 
the  Acginetan  pound  is  half  the  Aeginetan  mina  ; 
but  the  cubical  measures  stood  normally  in  the 
ratio  of  the  weights ;  and  therefore  the  Grecian 
cubic  foot  was  to  the  Roman  as  10:9,  and,  as  the 
Roman  cubic  foot  weighs  80  peimds  of  rain-water, 
so  also  the  Grecian  cubic  foot  weighs  80  Grecian 
or  Aeginetan  pounds,  eqtuU  to  40  Aeginetan  minae. 
The  unity  (unit)  of  weight  (in  Greece)  however 
is,  not  40  minae,  but  60  minae,  or  a  talent  In 
the  original  institutions  of  the  people  of  antiquity 
everything  has  its  reason,  and  we  find  scarcely 
anything  purely  arbitrary :  nevertheless,  this  unity 
(unit)  of  weight,  the  talent,  does  not  coincide  with 
the  unity  of  measure — neither  with  the  cubic  foot, 
nor  with  any  other  specific  cubical  denomination. 
But  the  coincidence  reveals  itself  at  once,  as  soon 
as  we  discover  that  the  Babylonian  cubic  foot, 
standing  as  it  docs  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  2  to  the 
Grecian  f  cubic  foot,  weighs  60  Aeginetan  minae 
(■■60  Babylonian  minae  »■  1  Babylonian  talent) 
of  rain-water.**    (CZoss.  Afus.  vol.  i.  p.  4.) 

Upon  this  Mr.  Grate  remarks :  **'  M.  Bockh  here 
promises  mon  than  his  volume  will  be  found  to 
realise.  He  doe$^  indeed^  eaUsfadorUy  ikow  thai 
tke  Babjfloman  taleni  was  ideakeai  wUk,  amd  toot 
the  original  prototype  <ft  tke  Jegiautam  talent^  and 
that  the  standard  and  scale  of  weight  was  etrikin^ 

*  Namely,  that  between  the  Roman  pound  and 
thi  Roman  amphora  or  quadrantaL 

t  By  a  curious  misprint,  Mr.  Grate  has  Gtrman, 
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ami  atriomlg  timHar  in  Asia,  in  Egypt,  and  in 
Greece.  But  he  hae  mii,  I  think,  made  oat  the 
like  with  regard  to  the  Grecian  ■teosarem,  eith^i 
of  length  or  capacity,  and  hie  proof  of  Ae  ratie 
of  S:2  between  the  BabgUmiam,  amd  the  Gndam 
foot  will  befomnd  altogether  defective.  Nor  has  be 
produced  adequate  evidence  to  demonstcate,  either 
the  ratio  of  10  :  9  between  the  Grecian  or  Ae^'- 
netan  pound  and  the  Roman  pound,  or  that  of  I  :  2 
between  the  Aeginetan  pound  and  the  Aeginetan 
mina  ;  ike  ratio  between  the  GredoM  cmbie  frai  ami 
the  Roman  cMe  fbat^  too,  as  also  tkat  between  the 
Chreeian  eabicfbot  and  amg  gieem  Greeiam  weigU, 
is,  as  he  proposes  it,  inadminiUe,  In  fiact,  there 
is  no  such  thing  (properly  speakingX  aa  an  Aejn- 
netan  pound  weight :  nor  ie  there  amg  freed  mormtal 
reUxtitm  between  Greeiam  wei^  and  Greeiam  weea- 
Mtrvs,  either  of  length  or  qfeapaeiig^  though  Aere  is 
afrted  normal  relation  between  BahgtomioM  we^ 
amd  BabgUmiam  msimrres,  as  also  betweem  Remum 
weight  and  Roman  meawuree,^  {Ibid,  ppi  4,  5 :  we 
have  introduced  the  italics  to  call  the  reader's  at« 
tention  to  the  chief  points  in  which  McGrote 
agrees  with,  and  differs  from,  M.  Bockh). 

These  extmcU  fitmish  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
present  position  of  ancient  metrical  science.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  discuss  the  points  at  iceoe  be- 
tween these  two  great  scholars  ;  but  we  nmat  re- 
mark that,  if  Bockh  has  sometimes  &iled  to  observe 
his  own  distinction  between  eeaet  and  approrimtate 
ratios  (see  Grote,  p.  2),  and  if  he  has  erred  through 
attempting  to  establish  some  ratios  which  are  either 
fiuiciful  or  mere  results  of  an  over-strained  calcu^- 
tion,  or  which  are  too  stianae  to  be  true.,  —  Mr. 
Grote  has  also  pressed  the  oUier  side  of  tbe  argu- 
ment in  a  manner  which,  if  sound,  would  prevent 
the  establishment  of  any  exact  ratio  between  any 
two  systems,  and,  in  stating  that  there  ie  mo  freed 
normal  relation  between  Greeiam  weight  amd  Grecian 
meaemree^  he  has  pot  fora-ard  a  propositim,  which 
he  does  not  sufficiently  sustain  by  proof,  which  is 
very  improbable  in  itself,  and  which  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  acknowledged  derivatimi  of  the 
Greek  weights  from  the  Babylonian ;  for  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  the  Greeks  should  have  taken  their 
weighte  cmd  not  their  meatnree  from  the  Fabylo- 
nians,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Roman  system,  which  was  probably  derived  from 
the  Greek,  agreed  with  the  Babylonian  both  m 
toeighti  and  measures,  and  not  only  so,  bnt  also 
bore,  in  its  measures  of  capacity,  a  definite  ratio 
to  the  Greek  ;  and,  moreover,  there  appean  to  be 
the  same  inconsistency  in  the  attempt  to  disconnect 
the  Greek  and  Roman  weights,  while  admitting 
the  derivation  of  both  from  the  Babylonian.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  hare  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  the  researehes  of  Bockh  are  so  important,  that 
they  must  be  regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  all 
future  investigations  into  the  subject  The  frtct 
also  deserves  notice,  that  several  of  Bockh*s  con- 
clusions, which  Mr.  Grote  questions  as  exact  and 
designed  ratios,  are  admitted  by  hbn  to  be  very 
near  the  truth  ;  and  they  may  therefi>re,  at  all 
events,  be  useful  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  memory.  The  rest  of  this  part  of  the  subject, 
so  far  at  least  as  our  space  permits  us  to  notice  it, 
will  be  found  under  Ponojkra. 

The  question  still  remains,  how  to  determine  the 
GreA  amd  Roman  meaauree  in  terms  of  our  own, 
which  can  be  done,  without  reference  to  the  donbt- 
fiil  points  involved  in  the  foregoing  discussion. 
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III.   DttermmaHm  y  Ab  CfnA  md  nomam 
Mea$mrm, 

1.  Mm$mr$$qflm^  —  Before  we  cui  attempt 
to  fix  the  Greek  and  Roman  foot,  we  mnit  ezamine 
the  qaettion,  whether  the  feimer  people  (for  no 
one  pretends  it  of  the  latter)  had  diiiennt  standard* 
of  length.  We  think  that  Ukert  has  satisfactorily 
shown  Hat  ti^  kad  moi  di/fhrmi  9Umdard$^  UU 
ahotuf  maed  tis  Otympic  ttadimm  omd  tke/ooi  cor- 
mipomdu^ioiL  {Vken^UtberdmAHderGritAm 
mud  Bom^  die  Bnt/hmmmgm  m  Uatimimem^  und 
aUr  dot  Siadmrn^  Weimar,  181S,  Sra ;  Geog,  d, 
Orieek.  u.  Horner^  yol.  l  pt  2.  pp.  55,  &c.)  It  is 
only  possihle  here  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the 
argumenL 

It  has  been  snppesed  by  some  anthofi  that  there 
were  other  stadia  in  use  in  Greece  besides  the 
Olympic  The  most  ancient  writers  nerer  either 
say  or  hint  at  such  a  thing:  bnt  when  we  compare 
the  distances  between  placet,  as  stated  by  them 
in  stadia,  with  the  real  distances,  they  are  found 
almost  invariably  too  great  if  estimated  by  the 
Olympic  stadinm,  nerer  too  small  Hence  the 
conclusion  has  been  drawn,  that  the  Greeks  used 
for  itinerary  measurements  a  sUde  much  smaller 
than  the  Olympic  Major  Rennell,  who  analyses 
several  of  these  statements,  gives  505|  feet  for  the 
Talue  of  the  itineiary  stade.  {Owgrapkif  (/  Hero- 
dotmM^  sec  2.)  It  is,  howerer,  scarcely  credible 
that  these  anthon,  some  of  whom  expressly  inform 
OS  that  the  stade  contained  600  feet,  should  reckon 
distances  by  another  stade,  without  giring  any  in- 
timation of  the  foct ;  especially  as  they  usually 
warn  their  readers  when  they  speak  of  measures 
differing  from  the  common  standard.  (Hen»d.  ii.  8, 
]  7,  «9,  95  ;  Plin.  /T.  N,  ▼!  26.  s.  50.)  The  real 
cause  of  the  excess  in  the  itinerary  distances  of 
the  Greeks  is  expbuned  by  Ukert  in  a  way  whidi 
seems  decisive  ot  the  question.  The  most  ancient 
mode  of  reckoning  distances  among  the  Greeks,  as 
among  most  other  nations,  was  by  the  number  of 
days  required  to  perform  the  journey.  When  the 
stadium  was  brought  into  use,  the  distances  were 
still  computed  by  days*  journeys,  bnt  transferred 
into  stadia  by  reckoning  a  certain  number  of  stadia 
to  a  day's  journey.  (Herod,  iv.  85,  86.)  It  is 
evident  that  neariy  all  the  distances  given  by  the 
ancient  Greek  writers  were  oampmtedy  not  mmmnd. 
The  uncertainties  attending  this  mode  of  compn- 
tation  are  obvious,  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  results  would  be  above  the 
truth.  At  sea  the  calculation  was  made  according 
to  the  number  of  stadia  which  could  be  sailed  over 
in  a  day  by  a  good  ship,  in  good  order,  and  with  a 
foir  wind.  Any  failure  in  these  conditions  (and 
some  such  there  must  always  have  been)  would 
incrense  the  number  of  days*  sail,  and  therefore  the 
calculated  distance  when  reduced  to  stadia.  Si- 
milariy  by  kuid  a  day*s  journey  was  reckoned 
equal  to  the  number  of  stadia  which  a  good  tra- 
veller (AHp  c<¥«ivf)  could  perform  in  a  day,  which 
for  obvious  reasons  would  generally  exceed  the 
space  passed  over  under  ordinary  eirtumstancet. 
Even  the  Greeks  themselves  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  number  of  stadia  in  a  day's  journey.  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  86)  gives  700  stadia  for  the  voyage  of 
a  sailing  ship  by  day,  600  by  night  Most  com- 
monly 1000  stadia  were  reckoned  as  a  24  hours* 
voyage,  bnt  under  unfavourable  rircnmstances 
scarcely  500  were  perfonned.    (Marin.  Tyr.  ap. 
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Ptotem,  Chog,  I  17.)  Allowance  must  also  be 
made  for  the  windings  of  the  coast,  the  diiBcnl* 
ties  of  the  navigation,  the  currents  of  the  sea, 
the  varying  skill  of  the  seamen,  and  other  circnro- 


A  day*s  journey  by  land  was  reckoned  at  200 
or  180  stadia  (Herod,  iv.  101  ;  Paasan.  x.  33 ; 
PtoL  i.  9X  or  for  an  army  150  stadia.  (Herod,  v. 
53,  54.)  And  here  aLN>  delays  would  often  occur. 
The  ancients  themselves  differ  widely  in  their  ac- 
counts of  distances,  not  only  as  compared  with  the 
tme  distances,  bnt  with  one  another,  a  foct  which 
the  theory  of  a  separate  itinerary  stade  cannot  ac- 
coant  for,  but  which  is  a  natural  result  of  their 
mode  of  reckoning,  as  explained  above 

The  following  testimonies  are  advanced  in  sup- 
pert  of  the  view  of  different  stadia.  Censorinus, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  after 
speaking  of  the  astronomical  measurements  of 
Eratosthenes  and  Pythagoras,  says  that  by  the 
stadinm  used  in  them  we  must  understand  **  the 
stadium  which  is  called  Italic,  of  625  feet,  for 
there  are  others  besides  this,  of  different  lengths, 
as  the  Olympic,  which  consists  of  600  feeti  and 
the  Pythian,  of  lOOO."  {De  Die  Natali,  c  13.) 
This  passage  is  evidently  a  complication  of  blun- 
ders The  **  Italic  stadium,**  unknown  elsewhere, 
is  manifestly  the  same  as  the  Olympic,  butreckoned 
in  Roman  feet,  of  which  it  contained  625.  The 
**  Olymoie  of  600  feet  **  is  the  same  in  Greek  feet 
The  valne  given  for  the  Pythian  stadinm  is  clearly 
wrong,  for  the  Olympic  race-course  was  the  longest 
in  Greece  (as  appears  from  the  passage  of  Gellius 
quoted  below),  and  besides  Onsorinus  obviously 
confounds  the  extreme  length  of  the  race  courses 
with  the  portion  of  them  measured  oat  for  the 
race,  the  same  name,  ttadimm^  being  applied  to 
both  ;  for  it  is  very  possible  that  the  former 
were  of  different  lengths,  though  the  latter  never 
varied. 

Aulas  Gellius  (L  1)  quotes  from  Plutareh  to  the 
effect  that  Hercules  measured  out  the  stadium  at 
Olympia  with  his  own  feet,  making  it  600  feet 
long ;  and  that  when  afterwards  other  stadia  were 
•established  in  Greece,  containing  the  same  nnmbcr 
of  feet,  these  were  shorter  than  the  Olympic  in  the 
praportion  by  which  the  foot  of  Hercules  exceeded 
that  of  other  men.  But  whatever  there  is  of  truth 
in  this  story  is  probably  the  obscure  remnant  of 
an  ancient  tradition  respecting  the  existence  of  a 
standard  of  length  greater  thitn  the  common  one, 
at  some  distant  period :  a  matter  which  will  be 
presently  referred  tc 

Attempts  have  been  made,  especially  by  Romtf 
de  risle  and  Gosselin,  to  prove  the  existence  and 
to  determine  the  lengths  of  different  stadia  from 
the  different  lengths  assigned  by  ancient  writers  to 
a  great  cirele  of  the  earth.  But  surely  it  is  far 
more  just  and  reasonable  to  take  these  different 
values  as  a  proof  (among  various  others)  that  the 
ancients  did  not  know  the  real  length  of  a  great 
circle,  than,  first  assuming  that  they  had  such 
knowledge,  to  explain  them  as  referring  to  different 
standards. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  different  stadia  existed  before  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  aera. 

From  this  period,  however,  we  do  find  varieties 
of  the  stade,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  7  and 
7^  to  the  Roman  mile.  (Wurm,  de  Pond,  &c. 
§58.) 

8c  2 
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The  following  table  of  snppoecd  rarieties  of  tbe  | 
•Udiom  it  from  Hiuaeyli  Amcunt  WeiffhtBj  dx. 


Yards 


109 

168 

202 
215 

281 


FeeC 


1 


1 


2-26992 


9 
2-4 

6124 


Stade  aaeigned  to  Aristo- 
tle't    measurement  of 
the  earth's  suHace      - 
Mean  geographical  ttade 
computed    by    Major 
Rennell    - 
Olympic  Stade 
Stade  of  7ito  the  Ro-1 
man  mile  -        -        -  J 
Stade  of  7  to  the  Roman  |^ 
mile         -        -        'J 
But,  although  the  ttadimm  and  the  fool  connected 
with  it  were  single  definite  raeasores  throoghoat 
Greece,  yet  we  find,  in  the   Eastern  coontriet, 
Babylon,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  in  tome  neigh- 
bouring Greek  states,  feet  kmger  than  the  Olympic 
(not  thortm-^  at  RenneUt  itinerary  stadium  would 
require),  the  origin  of  which  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  co-existenoe,  in  the  Babylonian  system,  of  a 
ro^  or  mMcrtd  and  a  oowuMm  foot  and  cubit,  which 
were  so  related  to  one  another  that  the  royal  embU 
was  three  fiMger-breadtke  tomger  tkam  ike  eowmcm. 
(Herod,  l  178  :  tee  further  under  Pm.) 

In  proceeding  to  determine  the  Greek  and  Roman 
foot,  the  most  convenient  plan  is  first  to  fix  the 
hitter,  and  then  to  deriTe  the  former  from  it 

I.  The  Romam  foot.  There  are  five  different 
ways  of  determining  the  length  of  the  Roman  foot 
These  are,  1.  From  ladent  measures  still  in  ex- 
istence, including  feet  hid  down  on  sepulchral 
monuments,  and  foot  rules  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Tarions  cities  of  the  Roman  empire ;  2.  From 
measurements  of  known  distances  along  roada,  both 
between  mile  stones  and  between  places  ;  3.  From 
measurements  of  buildings  and  obelisks  ;  4.  From 
the  contenU  of  certain  measures  of  capacity ;  and  5. 
From  measurements  of  a  degree  on  the  earths  tur- 
fiice.  ( For  a  full  historical  account  of  these  systems, 
see  the  treatises  of  Wurm,  Hustey,  and  B<ickh.) 

1.  It  might  appear,  at  first  thoughts,  that  an> 
cient  measures  in  actual  existence  would  at  once, 
give  the  required  information.  But  these  mea- 
sures are  found  to  differ  among  themselves.  They 
are  of  two  kinds,  foot-measures  cut  upon  grave- 
stones, and  brass  or  iron  measures  intended  in 
all  probability  for  actual  use.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case  the  latter  would  probably  be  more 
exact  than  the  fiwmer,  and  in  fiict  the  measures  on 
the  grave-stones  are  rudely  out,  and  their  tub- 
divisions  are  of  unequal  length,  so  that  they  have 
no  pretensions  to  minute  accuracy  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  absurd  to  tuppote  that 
they  would  have  been  made  very  hr  wrong.  We 
may  safely  conclude  that  they  would  have  about 
as  much  accuracy  as  a  measure  hastily  cut  on 
stone  by  a  mason  firom  the  foot-rule  used  by  him 
in  working.  Four  such  measures  are  preserved  in 
the  capitol  at  Rome.  They  are  called  the  Statilian, 
Coasutian,  Aebutian,  and  Oipponian  feet  They 
have  been  repeatedly  measured,  but  unfortunately 
the  different  measurements  gave  diflerent  results. 
The  brass  and  iron  foot-rules,  of  which  several 
exist,  do  not  precisely  agree  in  length.  There  was 
anciently  a  standard  fbot-measure  kept  in  the 
capitol,  called  the  pee  monetalie,  which  was  pro- 
bably lost  at  the  burning  of  the  capitol  under 
Vitellittt  or  Titus. 
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2.  The  itinerary  measurements  arc  of  two  kinds, 
according  as  they  are  obtained  by  mea«uriii|r  the 
distance  from  one  place  to  another,  or  tbe  diataiice 
from  one  mile-stone  to  another  on  a  Roman  road. 
Both  methods  have  the  advantage  of  the  dimina- 
tion  of  error  which  always  resultt  from  detemmiiag 
a  lesser  magnitude  from  a  greater,  but  both  are 
subject  to  uncertamty  firom  turainga  in  the  road, 
and  frtm  the  improbability  of  tbe  mile-atnnea 
having  been  laid  down  with  minute  aecnncj  ;  mod 
two  other  serious  objections  apply  to  the  fonaer 
mode,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  determinn^  the 
points  where  Uie  measurement  began  and  ended, 
and  the  changes  which  may  have  taken  place  in 
the  direction  of  the  road.  Both  methoda,  how- 
ever, have  been  tried ;  the  former  by  Cataini,  who 
meatured  the  distance  from  Nimet  to  Narboone, 
and  by  Riocioli  and  Grimaldi,  who  measured  that 
between  Modena  and  Bologna,  and  the  latter  by 
Cassini,  between  Aix  and  Aries. 

3.  The  measurement  of  buildings  is  rather  a 
verification  of  the  value  of  the  foot  as  obtained  from 
other  sources  than  an  independent  evidence.     It 
very  seldom  happens  that  vre  know  the  nnmber  of 
ancient  feet  contained  in  the  building  measured. 
We  have  one  such  example  in  the   Parthenoo, 
which  was  called  Hecatompedon  (hundred-footed. 
Plutarch,  PericL  13,  Cbto,  5)  firom  the   width 
of  iU  front ;  but  even  in  this  case  we  cannot  tell 
exactly,  till  we  know  something  of  the  length  of 
the  Greek  foot,  to  what  precise  part  of  the  fimnt 
this  measurement  appliet.    Again,  there   is  the 
obelisk  in  the  Piaxza  del  Popolo  at  Rome,  and  the 
Flaminitn  obelisk,  the  heights  of  which  are  given 
by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi  9. 1. 14).    But  the  actual 
heights  of  these  obelisks,  at  compared  with  PUny, 
would  give  a  value  for  the  liDot  altogether  different 
from  that  obtained  firom  other  sources.     Indeed 
the  numbers  in  Pliny  are  undoubtedly  corrupt,  and, 
as  they  stand,  it  is  only  the  differemoe  of  height 
between  the  two  that  can  be  of  any  senrice,  and 
even  this  gives  a  result  by  no  means  satisfrurtory. 
An  ingenious  emendation  by  Stuart  would  remo^-e 
the  difficulty ;   but  it  is  obvious  that  a  passa^ 
which  requires  a  conjectural  emendation  cannot  be 
taken  at  an  independent  authority.      There  is 
another  mode  of  deducing  the  value  of  the  foot  from 
buildings,  of  the  dimensions  of  which  we  have  no 
information.     The  building  is  measured,  and  the 
length  thus  obtained  is  divided  by  the  supposed 
value  of  the  ancient  foot  (as  derived  from  other 
evidence),  and  if  a  remainder  be  left,  this  value  or 
the  foot  is  corrected  so  that  there  may  be  no  re- 
mainder.    It  is  assumed  in  this  process  that  no 
fractions  of  feet  were  allowed  in  the  dimensions 
of  the  building,  and  also  that  the  plans  were  worked 
out  with  the  most  minute  exactness,  both  of  which 
astumptiont  are  not  very  probable.     In  fitct  these 
measuremenU  have  given  different  values  for  tbe 
foot    **  Modem  architects,**  says  Mr.  Hussey,  **  do 
not  allow  that  such  calculations  could  be  depended 
on  in  modern  buildings,  for  determining  the  true 
length  of  the  measures  by  which  they  were  planned. 
Nor  are  the  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  buildings 
of  the  middle  ages  in  our  own  country,  as  Gothic 
churches  and  cathedrals,  found  to  agree  exactly,  so 
as  to  give  whole  numbers  of  the  standard  measnie." 
On  the  other  hand,  these  measurements,  like  those 
on  roads,  have  the  advantage  of  involving,  in  tdl 
probability,  very  small  errors,  and  of  the  diminu* 
tion  of  the  error  by  division. 
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4.  ViUalpuido  wad  EiMoaehmidt  hATe  aUempted 
to  deduce  the  length  of  the  Roman  fiiot  from  the 
■olid  content  of  the  wofgmM  of  VeepMHUL  [CoN- 
01C8.]  Since  the  coQgiiu  wm  the  eighth  of  the 
ampbon,  and  the  content  of  the  ampliofm  wm  a 
cubic  foot  [Quadrantal],  the  pnoeM  it  to  nvl- 
tipl  J  the  content  of  the  oonghis  by  8,  and  extnct 
the  cube  root  of  the  product.  Bot  this  proceta  ii 
Teiy  wnofrtain.  Fint,  there  ii  a  doobt  about  the 
content  of  the  congiu  itaelf  [Pokdisa],  then  it  it 
hardlj  to  be  foppooed  that  the  content  of  the  oon- 
giiu  waa  actoally  adapted  with  perfect  aocoiaey  to 
the  length  of  the  foot,  and  laatly,  there  isa  further 
liak  of  eirar  in  lOTening  this  prooeat. 

5.  Some  French  geogimphen,  and  eapedally  M. 
Ooeeelin,  have  rappoeed  uat  the  ancient  astnno- 
men  were  acquainted  with  the  dimenaiona  of  a 
great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  that  thej  founded 
their  whole  eyetem  of  meaaorea  on  the  subdiTisiona 
of  such  a  drele.  The  resulta  of  M.  Ooaoelin*!  cal- 
cuhitiona  agree  well  with  thoae  dcrired  from  other 
aourcea.  But  we  need  better  eridenoe  than  thie 
agreement  to  conTince  na  that  both  the  Oreeka  and 
Romans,  at  a  very  eariy  period,  formed  a  lyitem 
of  measoica  on  loch  edentific  principles  ;  and  it  is 
incredible  that,  if  such  a  system  had  really  existed, 
there  should  be  no  allusion  to  it  in  any  of  the  an- 
cient geogrspben. 

The  average  Talnes  of  the  Roman  foot,  obtained 
from  these  Taiioos  sources,  in  teims  of  the  English 
foot,  are  the  following:— > 

1.  From  ancient  measures     .    •    •    •  *9718 

2.  From  itinersry  measurements     .    •  '97082 

3.  From  measurements  of  buildings     .  *96994 

4.  From  the  congtus *98S2 

6.  From  the  length  of  a  degree  .    .    .  *9724 

of  which  the  firrt  three  are  the  moat  to  be  depended 
on  ;  and  of  those  three  the  aTcnge  is  *9708,  or 
11*6496  inchea  or  11^1496  inches;  which  we 
may  take  as  the  probable  Talue  of  the  Roman  foot. 

Cagnasxi,  whose  researchea  are  mid  by  Niebuhr 
to  hare  placed  the  true  Tslne  of  the  Roman  foot 
beyond  a  doubt  (Hid.  o/Rome^  ii.  p.  407),  gives  it 
a  greater  length  than  the  aboTe,  namely  *29624  of 
a  metre  —  '9722  of  a  foot:  but  thia  calculation  is 
objected  to  by  B0dch,  aa  being  derired,  by  a  pro- 
cess not  perfectly  true,  from  the  ndue  of  the  pound, 
and  as  being  confirmed  only  by  one  existing  mea- 
sure, and  also  aa  being  at  Tariance  with  the  value 
of  the  Greek  foot,  obtained  from  independent 
soones.  {Melroloa,  Uniermek  p.  197.)  Btfckh*B 
own  calculation,  which  agrees  with  that  of  Wurm, 
who  follows  Raper,  gires  a  value  very  little  less 
than  the  above,  namely  131*15  Paris  lines « 
'9704649  of  the  English  foots  11-6456  inches. 
As  the  genenl  result  we  may  take  the  Roman 
foot  at  1 1*65  inches,  English,  or,  rather  more  than 
•^  of  an  inch  less  than  ours.  (The  writer  of  an 
excellent  article  Weiffkti  amd  Meamtm  in  the 
Penny  C^dopasdia,  gives  11*62  inches  for  the 
value  of  the  Roman  foot  He  aleo  gives  the  fol- 
lowing rule  aa  representing  the  ratio  for  within  the 
limits  of  probable  error:  —  61  English  feet  make 
63  Roman  feet)  For  the  other  measures  of  length 
see  the  Tables. 

Some  have  concluded  from  the  measurements  of 
buildings  that  the  foot  was  slightly  reduced  about 
the  time  of  Domitian,  which  Wurm  accounts  for 
by  supposing  that  the  pei  numetali$^  after  being 
destroyed  in  the  fire  under  Titus,  was  restored 
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by  Domitian  b  a  carelem  manner.  Both  the  fi^t 
and  the  explanation,  however,  appear  to  be  very 
doabtftil.  ' 

IL  71s  €hmk  /hat  We  have  no  ancient  mea- 
aorea hj  which  to  determine  the  length  of  the 
Greek  mot ;  but  we  have  the  general  testimony  of 
ancient  writers  that  it  was  to  the  Roman  m  the  ratio 
of  25 :  24.  The  Greek  stadium,  which  contained 
600  Greek  feet,  is  said  by  Roman  writers  to  con- 
tain 625  Roman  feet ;  and  alao  a  Roman  mile,  or 
5000  feet,  was  reckoned  equal  to  8  Greek  stadia, 
or  4800  feet ;  both  of  these  calcoktions  give  the 
above  mtio  of  25  :  24.  (Plin.  H,N,  ii.  23.  s.  21, 
108.  B.  112  ;  Colnm.  r.  1 ;  Polyb.  iiL  39  ;  Stmb. 
viL  p.  322.)  If  therefore  the  Roman  foot  was 
'9708  of  the  English,  the  Greek  foot  was  equal  to 
1*01125  English  feet,  or  12*135  inches. 

This  value  la  confirmed  by  the  measurement  of 
the  Parthenon.  *'8taart**  (Antig,  Atk  iL  p.  8), 
mys  Mr.  Hnssey,  **  measured  the  upper  step  of  the 
basement  of  the  Parthenon,  which  is  the  platform 
on  which  the  pillars  stand,  and  is  exactly  that  part 
of  the  building  where  we  should  expect  that  the 
measure  would  have  been  taken,  if  the  name  Heca- 
tompedon  waa  really  ffiven  it  on  account  of  the 
dimensions.  He  found  the  width  of  the  firont  to 
be  101  feet  1-7  inches,  the  length  of  the  side  227 
feet  7*05  inches  ;  and  since  uiese  two  quantities 
are  very  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  225,  he  in- 
ferred that  the  two  sides  really  contained  these 
two  numbers  of  lieet  From  this  he  calculated  the 
value  of  thefiMt,  from  the  front  12*137  inches, 
from  the  side  12' 188  inches :  of  which  the  greatest 
exceeds  the  value  given  above  by  only  *003  of  an 
inch.**  Other  measurements  oif  the  Parthenon 
and  of  other  buildings  at  Athens  tend  to  the  lame 
result 

Strabo,  however  (JLc)  quotes  from  Polybins 
a  calculation  which  would  make  the  Greek  and 
Roman  foot  equal,  but  it  ia  perfectly  dear  that 
there  is  a  mistake  in  this  statement  Plutarch 
again  (C.  Graeek  7)  mys  expremly  that  the  mile 
if  a  UttU  Uu  ikam  8  stadia,  which  would  give  a 
rather  smaller  ratio  than  that  of  24  :  25  for  the  ratio 
of  the  Roman  to  the  Greek  foot  It  is  on  the  autho- 
rity of  this  passage  that  Bdckh  givea  the  value  above 
mentioned  lor  the  Roman  foot  If^  according  to 
the  supposition  already  noticed,  a  slight  dimmu- 
tion  took  place  in  the  Roman  foot,  this  would 
account  for  the  difference.  But  perhaps  we  ought 
not  to  consider  this  solitary  passage  of  sufficient 
weight  to  influence  the  calculation. 

As  the  genenl  result,  we  may  take  the  Greek 
foot  at  12*135  English  inches,  that  is,  rather  more 
than  1-1 0th' of  an  inch  greater  than  the  English 
foot     For  the  other  measures  see  the  Tables. 

2.  JMsoMiref  t^SmfacB,  —  These  are  easily  de- 
rived fram  the  measures  of  length.  See  the  Tables. 

3.  MtatuTM  of  Capacity,  —  The  determination 
of  the  measures  of  capacity  is  so  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  weights,  that  it  is  better  to 

rt  of  them  under  Po.vdbra,  to  which  article 
the  reader  is  referred  for  the  literature  of  the 
whole  nibject 

4.  Angidar  amd  dradar  MeamtreM. — The  chief, 
and  almost  the  only  importance  of  this  part  of  the 
subject  is  in  its  application  to  the  measurement 
of  circles  and  degrees  on  the  earth^s  lurfiice,  and 
to  the  measures  of  time.  The  former  class  of 
measures  will  be  treated  of  in  the  DidUmary  of 
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Ortnk  mtd  Roman  Geography*  Respecting  the  mmr 
lores  of  time^  see  Annus,  Hoea,  iLC      [P.  S.] 

ME'NSTRUUM.    [Sbrvus.] 

ME'NUSIS  (^<irv^is).  [Eoclbua,  p.  44^,  m.] 

MERCENAHII  (M«r«arroI,  ,utrBoif6poi^  nan 
conunonl  J  l^roi),  meicenaiy  troops.  At  an  early 
period  there  was  do  such  thing  as  a  standing  anny, 
or  meroenaij  force,  in  the  Greek  republics.  The 
former  would  hare  excited  jealoosy,  lest  it  should 
oppress  the  people,  as  the  chosen  bsind  did  at  Aigos 
(Paosan.  ii.  20.  §  2 ;  Thncyd.  t.  81)  ;  and  for  the 
latter  theze  was  ranily  any  occasion.  The  citiiens 
of  ereiy  state  formed  a  national  militia  for  the 
defence  of  their  country,  and  were  bound  to  serre 
for  a  certain  period  at  their  own  ezpoise,  the 
higher  classes  usually  serring  in  the  cavalry,  or 
heavy-armed  in&ntry,  the  lower  classes  as  Ugbt- 
armed  troops.  Foreigners  were  raiely  employed  ; 
the  Carians,  Cretans,  and  Aitadians,  who  serred 
as  mercenaries  (Herod.  1171;  Pansan.  it.  8.  §  3, 
10.  §  1,  19.  §  4  ;  Wachsmuth,  HelL  Alterth. 
ToL  i.  pt  i.  p.  80  ;  Schumann,  AnL  jmr.  pub. 
Gr,  p.  159),  are  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
In  the  Persian  war  we  find  a  small  number  of 
Arcadians  offoring  to  serre  under  Xerxes  (Herod, 
▼iii.  26)  ;  and  they  seemed  to  hare  used  them- 
selyes  to  such  employmoit  down  to  a  much  later 
period.  (Xenoph.  ndLauyii,  1.  §  23  ;  Schumann, 
Id,  p.  409.)  The  practice  of  maintaining  a  stand- 
ing force  was  introduced  by  the  tyrants,  who  kept 
guards  and  soldiers  in  their  pay  (Sepv^poi,  lua- 
6a^6poi)  to  prerent  insurrections  of  the  people, 
and  preserre  their  influmce  abroad.  As  it  was 
unsafe  to  trust  arms  in  the  hands  of  their  own  sub- 
jects, they  usually  employed  foreigners.  (Thn- 
cyd. ri.  55  ;  Died.  zi.  67,  72  ;  Xenoph.  HUr.  v. 
8.)  Hence,  and  because  citixen  soldiers  used  to 
fight  without  pay,  iivoi  came  to  signify  sMroeiMwief. 
(Harpoc  s.  o.  Bcmts vo^yovr.)  We  must  distin- 
guish, however,  between  those  who  fought  asauxi^ 
Uaries,  whether  for  pay  or  otherwise,  under  com- 
mission from  their  own  country,  and  those  who 
did  not  The  former  were  iwtwpoi^  not  {^ivi. 
(Herod.  I  64,  iii.  45,  t.  63 ;  Thucyd.  L  60,  ii. 
70,  iii.  34,  ir.  80.)  The  terms  ^ivpi  and  itvuc6p 
implied  that  the  troops  were  independent  of,  or 
severed  from,  their  own  country. 

The  first  Grecian  people  who  commenced  the 
employment  of  mercenaries  on  a  large  scale,  were 
the  Athenians.  While  the  tribute  which  they  re- 
ceived firom  the  allies  placed  a  considerable  revenue 
at  their  disposal,  the  wars  which  their  ambition 
led  them  into  compelled  them  to  maintain  a  large 
force,  naval  and  military,  which  their  own  popular 
tion  was  unable  to  supply.  Hence  they  swelled 
their  armies  with  foreigners.  Thucydides  makes 
the  0>rinthian  ambassador  at  Sparta  say,  a»nrr^ 
YhBuivalmifZvvafjLis.  (i.  121.)  They  perceived  also 
the  advantage  of  employing  men  of  different  na- 
tions in  that  service,  for  which  firom  habit  they 
were  best  qualified  ;  as,  for  instance,  Cretan  archers 
and  sUngers,  Thracian  peltastae.  (Thucyd.  vi.  25, 
vii.  27  ;  Aristoph.  Aduxm.  159.)  At  the  same 
time  the  practice  of  paying  the  citizens  was  intro- 
duced ;  a  measure  of  Pericles,  which  was  indeed 
both  just  and  unavoidable  (for  no  man  was  bound 
by  law,  or  could  be  expecteid,  to  maintain  himself 
for  a  long  oampaign)  ;  but  which  tended  to  effiice 
the  distinction  between  the  native  soldier  and  the 
foreigner.  Other  Greek  nations  soon  imitated  the 
Athenians  (Thucyd.  iv.  76),  and  the  appetite  for 
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pay  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  disttibntion  of 
Persian  money  among  the  belligerents.  (Thucyd. 
riii.  5,  29,  45  ;   Xenoph.  HMmi.  i  5.  §  3.)     At 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  large  nunben 
of  men  who  had  been  aocostomed  to  live  by  var 
wen  thrown  oat  of  employment ;  many  were  in 
exile  or  discontentad  with  the  state  of  thinga  at 
home  ;  all  such  penons  vrert  eagerto  engage  in  a 
foreign  senrice.  Hence  there  arose  in  Greece  a  body 
of  men  who  made  arms  their  profession,  and  eared 
little  on  which  side  they  fought,  provided  there 
were  a  suitable  prospect  of  gaining  distinetioa  or 
emolument     Omon    engaged    mercenariea    with 
Persian  money.  Agesilaus  enconraged  the  practioe» 
and  the  Spartans  allowed  the  members  of  their 
confederacy  to  fiimish  money  nistead  of  men  fat 
the  same  purpose.    (Xenoph.  HelL  iii.  4.  §  15,  iv. 
3.  S  15,  T.  2.  §  21.)    The  Greeks  who  followed 
Cyrus  in  his  expedition  against  Artaxerxes,  were 
mercenaries.  (Xenoph.  Amab.  L  3.  §  21.)    So  were 
the  famous  peltastae  of  Chabrias  and  Iphicrates. 
(Harpocr.  s. «.   3«ri«^r  4»  KopivO^ :    Aristoph. 
Plmt,    173.)      The  Phocians,  under  Philomefais, 
Onoouuchus,  and  Phayllus,  carried  on  the  sacred 
war  by  the  aid  of  meroenariea,  paid  out  of  the  trea- 
sures of  the  Delphian  temple.  (Diod.  xvi.  SO,  Ac) 
But  higher  pay  and  richer  plunder  were  in  general 
to  be  found  in  Asia,  where  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  empire  created  continued  occasions  for  the  ser- 
vices of  Greek  auxiliaries,  whose  superior  disdptine 
and  courage  were  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Barbarians.      Even  the  Spartans  sent  their  king 
AgesiUus  into  Egypt,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
Persian  gold.    Afterwards  we  find  a  huge  body  ^ 
Greeks  serving  under  Darius  against  Alexander. 
It  is  proper  here  to  notice  the  evil  conseiiuenoes 
that  resulted  firom  this  employment  of  mercenaries, 
especially  to  Athens,  which  employed  them  more 
thiw  any  other  Greek  state.     It  might  be  expected 
that  the  focility  of  hiring  trained  soldiers,  whose 
experience  gave  them  great  advantages,  would  lead 
to  the  disuse  of  military  service  by  the  dtisens. 
Such  was  the  case.     The  Athenian  citisens  stayed 
at  home  and  became  enervated  and  eormpted  by 
the  love  of  ease  and  pleasure ;  while  the  conduct 
of  wars,  carried  on  for  their  benefit,  was  entrusted 
to  men  over  whom  they  had  little  controL     Even 
the  general,  though  commonly  an  Athenian,  was 
compelled  frequently  to  comply  with  the  humours, 
or  follow  the  example  of  his  troops.     To  conciliate 
them,  or  to  pay  them  their  arrears,  he  might  be 
driven  to  commit  acts  of  plunder  and  outrage  upon 
the  firiends  and  allies  of  Athens,  which  thus  found 
enemies  where  she  least  expected.     It  was  not  un- 
usual  for  the  generals  to  engage  in  enterprises 
foreign  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  sent 
out,  and  unconnected  with  the  interests  of  th«ir 
country,  whose  resources  they  wasted,  while  they 
sought  their  own  advantage.     The  expeditions  <^ 
Chabrias  and  Iphicrates  to  Egypt  are  examples  of 
this.     But  the  most  signal  example  is  the  conduct 
of  the  adventurer  Charidemus.     Upon  all  these 
matters  we  may  ref<»'  the  reader  more  particularly 
to  Demosthenes,  whose  comments  upon  the  disas- 
trous policy  pursued  by  his  countrymen  were  no 
less  just  than  they  were  wise  and  statesmanlike. 
(Demosth.  Pkiiip.  i.  p.  46,    e.  Ariatocr.  pp.  666, 
671  ;  »epl   TOW  or*^.  r^r  rpinp.   p.  1232^  &a  ; 
Athen.  xii.  43  ;  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  GreecOy  vol.  v. 
p.  210  ;  Wachsmuth,  vol  i.  pt  ii.  pu  309.)    The 
Romans  at  a  comparatively  early  time  introduced 
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tie  pnctiee  of  paying  their  own  citbcoi  for  their 
aerrioe  in  the  army  [Stipbkdiuii],  but  ncrce- 
nary  troops,  in  the  nraal  aeeeirtation  of  the  term, 
were  imlaiown  among  them  till  at  a  Tenr  late 
period.  [aiLK.] 

MERENDA.    [Coxica,  p.  306,  kj 

MERIDIA'NI.    [Gladiatorh,  p.  575,  K] 

METAE.     [Cincus,  p.  284,  a.] 

METAQEITNIA  (juTayirria)^  a  fettival 
ceiebtated  by  the  Attic  demoe  Melite,  in  honour 
of  ApoDo  Metageitnioa.  The  chief  eolemnitiea 
conneted  in  offering  mcrifioea,  and  the  feetival  waa 
believed  to  commemocate  the  emigimtion  (7«rrr(a. 
^u  vp^r  ir4p9¥$)  of  the  inhabitanto  of  Melite  to 
Diomia.  (Phit  de  EtnL  p.  601 ,  b. ;  eomp.  Snidai, 
and  Harpociat  «.  v,  Urray^vrpti^.)         [US.] 

METALLUM  (fJraKKMf).  The  Greek  word 
originally  signified  a  ^  or  oow,  where  anything 
ia  eooght  for  by  digging,  hence  a  mmm,  and  hence 
any  mineral  found  in  a  mine,  eepeeially  wulaL  In 
Latin,  the  word  means  both  a  jnots  and  ntetal,  the 
latter  sense,  however,  preponderating  in  use.  The 
object  of  this  article  is  to  give  a  brief  general  view 
of  the  Bcqiwintance  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  with  the  metals,  and  the  uses  to  which  they 
a|iplied  them. 

The  metals  which  have  been  mors  or  less  known 
from  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  in- 
formation are  thoee  which  were  long  distinguished 
as  the  seven  principal  metals,  namely,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  and  mercury.  (Some  very 
intpresting  information,  which  does  not  fidl  within 
the  province  of  this  work,  may  be  read  in  Beck- 
mann*B  iIi$tory  of  ImmUioms^  by  Johnston,  vol.  ii. 
ppi  23,  &c  4th  ed.)  If  to  this  list  we  add  the 
compound  of  gold  and  silver  called  eUdrumy  the 
compound  of  copper  and  tin  called  x^^^'  and  am 
(bronxe),  and  steel,  we  have,  in  all  probability,  a 
complete  list  of  the  metals  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  with  the  exception  of  sine,  which 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  known  as  a  metal,  but 
only  in  its  ores,  and  of  brass,  which  they  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  bronze.     (See  below). 

The  early  Greeks  were  no  doubt  chie6y  in- 
debted for  a  supply  of  the  various  metals  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  procured  them 
principally  from  Arabia  and  Spain,  and  tin  from 
oar  own  island  and  the  East  In  the  Homeric 
poems  we  find  an  aliusioo  to  this  traffic  as  one  in 
which  the  Greeks  of  the  western  coast  were  already 
engaged ;  where  Athena  penonates  Mentes,  the 
ruler  of  the  Taphians,  carrying  shining  iron  to 
Temesa  in  Cyprus,  to  exchange  it  for  copper.  (Od. 
L  184,  eomp.  Nitsach's  note.)  The  Homeric  poems 
fumisb  ample  proofs  of  how  much  more  plentiful 
copper  was  than  iron.  The  former  is  the  common 
material  of  arms,  instruments,  and  vessels  of  various 
sorts  [Aaa]  ;  the  latter  is  mentioned  much  more 
rarely,  and  is  distinguished  by  an  epithet  implying 
the  difficulty  of  woiicing  it(voA.i^«t^irrof,  //.  vi  48), 
and  its  adjective  is  frequently  used  metaphorically 
to  express  the  greatest  stubbornness  {Od,  v.  191, 
4kc. :  see  Seiler  and  Jacobitz,  «.  w.  aihipot  and 
^Mip§ot),  Hesiod  carried  us  back  to  a  period 
when  iron  was  unknown  {Op.  et  DL  150,  151) : 

Totf  V  ^r  x'^MtM^''  ^*^'A,  x<^«oi  M  re  oficoi, 

and  though  the  period  thus  described  is  mythical, 
Tet  the  idea  of  it  was  clearly  connected  with  the 
belief  that  iron  had  been  the  last  discovered  of  all 
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the  metals.  (See  Httckh,  Onia^  vol  L  p.  260 1 
Uillin,  MimMtojfm  Homirmm,)  The  importance 
of  hardening  the  copper  nsed  ibr  arras  and  armour, 
and  so  forui,  is  a  presumption  in  fitvonr  of  the 
knowledga  and  use  of  Iw  ;  but  we  have  also  do- 
finite  mentwn  of  this  metal  (jro^e-frepot)  several 
times  in  the  Iliad  ;  and  it  seems  not  improbable 
than  then,  as  now,  it  was  generally  phtted  on 
another  metaL  (See  Liddell  and  Scott,  and  Seiler 
and  JacobitB,  s. «. ;  Beckmann,  voL  ii.  p.  206,  folL) 
The  art  of  hardenmg  copper  b^  the  admiztnrs  cif 
tin  was  known  before  the  historical  period.  (Comp^ 
Asa)  With  respect  to  sfad;  it  is  a  much  djspoted 
point  whether  this  metal  is  tlie  proper  eense  of  the 
word  ar^aref  in  Homer  (//.  zL  24,  35,  aivii87) 
and  Hesiod  (SemL  143),  but  at  all  evento  it  is 
highly  probable  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  iZdftM 
in  Hesiod  {SemL  231,  Tkeog.  161 ;  see  the  lexi- 
cographers,  s.  ev.,  the  coomientators  on  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  in  tt^  and  Beckmann,  vol.  iL  p.  324).  It 
would  appear  fimn  the  manner  in  which  Aeschylus 
refers  to  the  Chalybes,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  traditions  respectfaig  the  eariy  interoonrse  of  tho 
Greeks  with  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  that  Uie  i^on 
and  steel  works  of  that  people  were  known  at  a 
very  eariy  period,  and  that  it  was  fixnn  them  chieflr 
thai  the  Greeks  procured  their  iron  and  steel. 
(Aetch,  From.  720 ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii  1000 1 
Xen.  Anab.  v.  5.  |  1  ;  Ritter,  Erdkmtde^  vol  ii. 
p.  7  V6  ;  Hfickh,  CWfo,  voL  I  p.  294.)  Enough  has 
already  been  said  respecting  the  early  knowledge 
of  the  precious  metals,  sepantely  and  in  combina- 
tion, under  Arobntum,  Aurum,  and  ELicTRUif. 
In  drawing  inferences,  however,  fiom  Homer'k  al- 
lusions to  these  and  the  other  materials  of  the  useful 
and  fine  arts,  we  mast  be  on  our  guard  not  to  make 
the  poetii  imagination  our  standard  of  their  actual 
abundance.  (See  further,  concerning  the  real  or 
supposed  knowledge  of  metals  and  metallurgy  in  the 
eariiest  times,  Plin.  H,  N,  viL  56.  s.  57.) 

If  we  turn  from  the  metals  themselves  to  the 
art  of  working  them,  still  taking  the  poems  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod  for  our  guide,  we  find  the 
Greeks  of  that  eariy  period  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  processes  of  smelting  the  metal  from  the 
ore  and  of  forging  heated  masses  into  the  required 
shapes,  by  the  aid  of  the  hammer  and  tongs.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  the  x^^'^^'*  into 
which  Hephaestus  throws  the  materials  of  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  and  which  are  worked  by  the 
bbist  of  twenty  pairs  of  bellows  (^lio'ai)  are  smelt- 
ing-fnmaces  or  mere  smithes  forges  {IL  zviii.  470), 
but  the  former  sense  seems  to  be  required  in  the 
passage  of  Hesiod.  {J^.  863.)  Both  Homer 
and  Hesiod  refer  to  the  smithes  workshop  (x«A«4«>f 
3^f ,  x<i^«<ot  dincos)  as  a  common  lounge  and 
as  a  place  of  shelter  to  which  the  poor  resorted  for 
iu  warmth.  {Od.  zriiL  328,  Op,et  DL  491.)  Tho 
whole  of  Homer^s  description  of  the  workshop  of 
Hephaestus  deserves  carefiil  study  {IL  zviii.  369, 
&c).  The  smithes  instmmenU  were  the  anvil 
{iKIimir)  with  the  block  on  which  it  rested  {hcfU- 
BrTop\  the  tongs  (wpttypq),  and  the  hammer 
{Patvriip,  9^pa^  IL  L  e^  Od,  iil  433--435). 
t  Incus,  Forckps,  Mallbus.]  The  arts  of  casting 
metals  into  moulds,  and  of  welding,  or  even  of  sol- 
dering pieces  of  metal  together,  were  as  yet  unknown. 
In  large  works,  hammered  plates  were  united  by 
mechanical  fiuteninss,  nails,  pins,  rivets,  cnunps, 
or  dovetails  {Uff/urt^  I^Xim,  vp6ptUy  K4rrpa\  and 
specimens  of  this  sort  of  work  in  the  bconae  statues 
3c  4 
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of  the  Mrliett  period  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
time  of  PaoMUiiM  {IL  xi.  634,  xviiL  379 ;  Paua.  x. 
]  6.  §  1).  The  art  of  emboMing,  or  fiuteninff  pieces 
of  one  metal  on  to  the  suifiwe  of  another  (tfjuvaiir- 
Tur^  rix^^  i*  referred  to  sereral  timet  in  Homer 
(7Z.  zi.  24,  35  ;  Lobeck,  ad  Sopk.  Aj,  846,  &c). 
Gilding  was  commonly  practised :  one  interesting 
example  is  the  gilding  of  the  horns  of  an  ox  about 
to  be  sacrificed.  {Od.  iii.  425,  6lcJ)  This  passage 
furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  the  use  of  words 
connected  with  x^^^^'  for  working  in  any  kind  of 
metal :  thus,  the  artificer  is  called  by  the  generic 
term,  X''^'^'  {^^^)t  *■  ^^^  ■*  by  the  specific 
name,  XP^^^X^^  (^^5),  and  his  tools  are  the 
tw\a  xaXfc^<S  o^f^^^  '>'<  XP^tr^r  upydivro  (rv. 
433, 435 X  Lastly,  the  image  used  to  describe  the 
hissing  of  the  burning  stake  when  plunged  in  the 
eye  of  Polyphemus,  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the 
process  of  dipping  red-hot  iron  in  water  to  harden 
It    (Od,  XL  391,  comp.  Soph.  Ai,  720.) 

The  advances  made  in  the  art  of  metallurgy  in 
subsequent  times  are  chiefly  connected  with  the 
improvements  in  the  art  of  stktuaiy.  The  method 
of  working,  as  described  in  Homer,  seems  to  have 
long  prevailed,  namely  by  beating  out  lumps  of  the 
material  into  the  form  proposed,  and  afterwards 
fitting  the  pieces  together  by  means  of  pins  or 
keys.  It  was  called  a^vpiiXarop^  fit>m  o'^vpo,  a 
hammer.  Paosanias  (iii.  17.  §  6}  describes  this 
process  in  speaking  of  a  very  ancient  statue  of 
Jupiter  at  Sporca,  the  woik  of  Learchus  of  RhegiunL 
With  respect  to  its  supposed  antiquity,  Pausanias 
can  only  mean  that  it  was  very  ancient,  and  of  the 
archaic  style  of  art  The  term  cr^vp^Axtror  is  used  by 
Diodonis  (ii.  9)  in  describing  a  very  ancient  golden 
table  which  was  said  to  hare  decorated  the  cele- 
brated gardens  of  the  palace  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis, 
at  Babylon.  Pliny  {H.  N,  xzxiiL  4.  s.  24.)  men- 
tions a  golden  statue  uf  Diana  Anaitis  woiked  in  the 
same  way,  which  he  calls  holotpkyraion.  A  statue 
of  Dionysius  by  Onassimedes,  of  solid  bronze,  is 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  (ix.  12.  §  3)  as  existing 
at  Thebes  in  his  time.  The  next  mode,  among  the 
Greeks,  of  executing  metal  works  seems  to  hare 
been  by  plating  upon  a  nucleus,  or  general  fonn, 
of  wood — a  practice  which  was  employed  also 
by  the  £g3rptiana,  as  is  proved  by  a  specimen  of 
their  art  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
subject  is  a  small  head  of  Osiris,  and  the  wood  is 
still  remaining  within  the  metal.  It  is  probable 
that  the  terms  holotphyratom  and  tpkynUon  were 
intended  to  designate  the  two  modes  of  hammer- 
work  ;  the  first  on  a  solid  mass,  and  the  other  ham- 
mering out  pUtes.     (Comp.  Mallxus.) 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  at  what 
date  the  casting  of  metal  was  introduced.  That  it 
was  known  at  a  very  eariy  period  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  although  it  may  not  have  been  exercised  by 
statuaries  in  European  Greece  till  a  comparatively 
late  date.  The  art  of  founding  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  or  stages.  The  first  is  the  simple 
melting  of  metals  either  from  the  solid  form,  or 
from  the  ore  ;  the  second,  casting  the  fused  metals 
into  prepared  forms  or  moulds  ;  and  the  third, 
casting  into  a  mould,  with  a  core  or  internal 
nucleus,  by  which  the  metal  may  be  preserved  of 
a  determined  thickness.  The  first  stage  must  have 
been  known  at  a  period  of  which  we  have  no  re- 
cord beyond  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Job  (xzviu. 
],  2),  which  establishes  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
processes  of  metallurgy,  such  as  the  reduction  of 
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gold,  silver,  iron,  and  copper  from  their  ores,  were 
well  known  when  that  book  was  composed.  The 
casting  of  metal  into  moulds  must  also  have  been 
practiMd  very  early.  There  are  no  means  of  know- 
ing of  what  material  or  composition  the  forais 
or  moulds  were  made,  but  in  all  probability  cUy 
(dried,  and  then  perhaps  baked)  was  employed  for 
the  purpose.  The  circumstance  of  a  spot  where  day 
abounded  having  been  chosen  for  the  founding  of 
the  bronze  works  for  the  temple  of  Solomon  sup- 
porta  this  supposition.  (1  Kings,  vii.  46).  Of  conne 
all  the  earliest  works  produced  in  this  stage  of  the 
art  must  have  been  solid.  The  third  process,  that 
of  casting  into  a  mould  with  a  core,  was  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  statuary's  art  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  better  record  of  the  time,  nor  of  the 
mode  in  which  this  was  efiected  by  the  ancients, 
than  the  statementa  of  Pausanias  and  Pliny,  ac- 
cording to  whom  the  art  of  casting  in  bronze  and  in 
iron  was  invented  by  Rhoecus  and  Thcodoms  of 
Samoa,  who  probably  lived  in  the  sixth  and  fifth 
centuries  before  our  era.  (Pans,  iii  12.  §  8,  viii. 
14  §  5  ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxv.  12.  s.  43 ;  DicL  o/ 
Biag.  $.  w.  Rhoecus^  Tkeodonu) 

The  ancienU  used  something  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  a  solder  for  festening  the  different  pieces  of 
metal  together ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  term  m6?iX7fffts  means  a  solder  or  only 
a  species  of  glue.  Paosanias  distinctly  speaks  of 
it  as  something  different  from  nails  or  cramps,  and 
gives  us  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Gkuicus  of  Chios, 
who  appears  to  have  lived  eariier  than  the  Samian 
artista  just  referred  to  (Herod,  i.  25  ;  Paus.  x.  16. 
§  1  ;  Plut  </«  p^.  Or,  47,  p.  436  ;  DicL  qfBiog. 
f.  v.).  Pliny  in  like  manner  spesJcs  of  a  solder 
under  the  title  of  plmmbmm  argmtanum  (//*.  JV. 
xxxiv.  17.  s.  48).  Many  of  the  works  in  the 
British  Museum,  as  well  as  in  other  collectioQs, 
are  composed  of  pieces  of  metal  which  have  been 
joined  together,  but  whether  by  clamps,  rivets,  or 
soldering,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine  accu- 
rately, on  account  of  the  rust  about  the  edges  of  the 
pUtes.  The  modem  practice  of  welding  pieces  of 
metal  together  seems  to  have  been  altogether  un- 
known to  the  ancients. 

Respecting  the  supply  and  use  of  metals  in  the 
historical  period,  little  remains  to  be  added  to  what 
has  been  said  under  Axs,  Arokntum,  Aurum, 
Carlatura,  Elxctrum,  Statu  aria.  See.  Irm 
was  found  chiefly  in  Laconia  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  was  brought  especially  from 
Sinope.  Stephonus  Byzantinus,  who  mentions 
this  fact,  states  the  purposes  for  which  the  two 
sorts  of  iron  were  considered  respectively  better 
fitted  («. «.  ABuctiaifun^),  The  whole  subject  of 
metals  and  metal-work  is  treated  of  by  Pliny  in 
the  thirty-third  and  thirty-fourth  books  of  his 
Historia  Naiitrali», 

One  point  not  yet  noticed  is  the  question,  whether 
the  ancients  possessed  a  knowledge  of  zmc.  That 
they  rarely  if  ever  used  it  as  an  alloy  of  copper  is 
proved  by  the  analysis  of  exisUng  specimens  of 
their  bronze  [Ars]  ;  but  that  they  were  absolutely 
ignorant  of  it  can  easily  be  disproved.  One  of  the 
most  important  passages  on  the  subject  is  in  Strabo 
(xiil  p.  610),  who  says  that  **  in  the  neighboof- 
hood  of  Andeira  (in  the  Troas)  there  is  a  certain 
stone  which,  on  being  burnt,  becomes  iron  ;  then, 
on  being  smelted  with  a  certain  earth,  it  distils 
^fvddpyvpos,  and  with  the  addition  of  copper  it 
becomes  what  is  called  icpafia  (which  may  mean 
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eltlier  an  alloy  in  general,  or  a  particular  kind  of 
alloy),  whkh  some  call  6f>tix«t*Jtot ;  and  f  cvSdp- 
yvpos  is  alio  ibmid  about  Tmohu^**  In  all  pro- 
bability the  Mem  here  mentioned  la  the  common 
line  ore  called  calamine,  which  Pliny  and  other 
writers  call  eadmiwm.  If  ao,  ftvMpTvpos  must  be 
metallic  sine,  and  ^(x*^**'  bram.  For  a  farther 
diacuaaion  of  thia  tabject,  into  which  we  hare  not 
apace  to  enter,  the  reader  ia  refeired  to  Beckmann, 
▼oL  ii  pp.  32,  &c 

Rctpeetittg  the  nae  of  metals  for  money,  tee 
Nrifiiva. 

Only  a  few  words  are  necessary  on  the  word 
mdatium  in  iU  other  sense.  Nearly  ail  that  is 
known  on  the  subject  of  the  Greek  mines,  the 
mode  of  working  them,  and  the  roTennes  derived 
finom  them  is  oontaioed  in  Btfckh's  E$»ajf  on  As 
SUvt  Mimea  of  Lamrum  appended  to  his  PwbUe 
Eeommif  nf  Aiktm,  Respecting  the  Roman  mines, 
see  VncTiOALiA.  [P.  &] 

METATCyRfiS.     [Castra,  p.  246,  a.] 

METOECI  (fi^oiitoi),isthe  name  by  which,  at 
Athens  and  in  other  Greek  states,  the  resident 
aliens  were  designated,  and  these  mnst  be  distin- 
guished from  such  strangers  as  made  only  a  transi- 
tory stay  in  a  place,  for  Harpocntion  (t.  o.)  ex- 
pressly mentions  as  a  characteristic  of  a  /Uro<«of , 
that  he  resided  permanently  in  the  place.  No  city 
of  Greece  perhaps  had  such  a  number  of  resident 
aliens  as  Athena,  as  none  afforded  to  strangers 
greater  advantages  and  oonTcniences,  or  a  more 
agreeable  mode  of  living.  In  the  census  instituted 
by  Demetrius  Phalereus  (309  &  a),  the  number  of 
resident  aliens  at  Athens  was  10,000,  in  which 
number  women  and  children  were  probably  not 
induded.  ( Athen.  ri.  p.  272.)  These  aliens  were 
persons  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  as  wdl  as  from 
barbarous  eountries,  such  as  Lydians,  Phrygians, 
and  Syrians,  or  Attic  freedmen  [Libbrtus 
(Grbsk)],  and  these  people  had  chosen  Albens 
as  their  adoptire  country,  either  on  account  of  its 
resources  few  amusement  and  instruction,  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  fitfilities  it  afforded  for  canying  on 
mercantile  businesa.  The  latter  dass  of  persons 
seems  to  have  been  by  fiv  the  most  numerous. 
The  jealousy  with  which  the  citixens  of  the  ancient 
Greek  republics  kept  their  body  clear  of  intruders, 
is  also  manifest  in  their  regnhoions  concerning 
aliens.  However  long  they  might  hare  resided  in 
Athens,  they  were  always  reg^ed  as  strangers, 
whence  they  are  s(«netimes  called  {^oi,  and  to 
remind  them  of  their  position  they  had  on  some  oc- 
casions to  perform  certain  degrading  services  to  the 
Athenian citixens.  TheseserricesCHrDRiAFHORiA] 
were  howcTer  in  all  probability  not  intended  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  the  aliens,  but  were  simply 
acts  symbolical  of  their  rektion  to  the  citizens. 

Aliens  were  not  allowed  to  acquire  landed  pro- 
perty in  the  state  they  had  chosen  for  their  resi- 
dence, and  were  consequently  obliged  to  live  in 
hired  houses  or  apartments  (Demostb.  pro  Pkorm. 
p.  946  ;  Xen.  de  Veetig.  ii.  2  ;  Aristot.  Oecon,  ii. 
2,  3  ;  compare  Bockh's  PM.  Eeou.  I  §  24),  and 
hence  the  letting  of  houses  was  a  subject  of  much 
specubition  and  profit  at  Athens.  As  the  aliens 
did  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  state,  and  were  yet 
in  constant  intercourse  and  commerce  with  its 
members,  every  alien  was  obliged  to  select  a  citizen 
for  his  patron  (jpo^rdrns)^  who  was  not  only  the 
mediator  between  them  and  the  state,  through 
whom  alone  they  could  transact  any  legal  busmess 
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whether  private  or  public,  but  was  at  the  some 
time  answerable  (iyyvtirtit)  to  the  state  for  the 
conduct  of  his  client  (EtymoL  Bf.  s.  o.  'Aw^moto- 
^tov.)  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  state 
allowed  the  aliens  to  cany  on  all  kinds  of  industry 
and  commerce  under  the  protection  of  the  hiw  ;  in 
fiict  at  Athens  neariy  all  business  was  in  the  hands 
of  aliens,  whe  on  this  account  lived  for  the  most 
part  in  the  Peiraeeua.  (Xen.  de  Vectig,  c.  2,  de  Rep, 
Alk,l  12.) 

Each  family  of  aliens,  whether  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  pririlege  of  carrying  on  any  mercantile 
business  or  not,  had  to  pay  an  annual  tax  (firrol- 
Kwp  or  ^uck)  of  twelve  drachmae,  or  if  the  head 
of  the  fiunily  was  a  widow,  of  only  six  drachmae. 
(Biickh,  PM,  Earn,  iil  §  7  ;  Isaeus  op.  Hatpo^ 
eroL  9. «.  MflTodcior.)  If  aliens  did  not  pay  this 
tax,  or  if  they  assumed  the  right  of  citizens,  and 
probably  also  in  case  they  refused  to  select  a  pa- 
tron, they  not  only  forfeited  the  protection  of  the 
state,  but  were  sold  as  slares.  [ArROSTASiov 
DiKB.]  In  some  cases,  however,  though  they 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  aliens  without  baring  the 
isopolity,  might  become  exempt  from  the  /MTodrior 
( iriXtia  firroueiov)  as  weU  as  from  other  obliga- 
tions. (Demostb.  c  Ariatocrai.  p.  691  ;  Plut.  Vii. 
dee.  OraL  p.  842  |  Demostb.  c.  Aritlog,  p.  787  ; 
Snidas,  $.  v.  MrroUctop,)  Extraordinary  taxes  and 
liturgies  (tUr^opoi  and  XttrovpyUu)  devolved  upon 
aliens  no  less  than  upon  citizens  (Demostb.  c. 
Androi,  p.  612),  thongn  there  must  have  been  a 
difference  between  the  liturgies  performed  by  citi- 
sens  and  those  performed  by  aliens.  In  what  this 
difference  consisted  is  nowhere  expressly  mentioned, 
but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  trienrchy  and  gymnasiarcby,  all 
other  liturgies  might  devolve  upon  aliens,  though 
perhaps  only  on  certain  occasions,  as  the  choregia 
at  the  festival  of  the  Lenaea.  (SchoL  9d  Arislt^, 
Plut  954  ;  compare  B(5ckh,  PM.  Eeom.  iv.  §  10.) 
The  extraordinary  taxes  {tU^opat)  which  aliens 
had  to  pay,  seem  also  in  some  degree  to  have  dif- 
fered from  those  paid  by  citizens  ;  and  it  is  clear 
from  Demosthenes  (c  Androt.  p.  609  and  612), 
that  they  were  taxed  higher  than  citizens  of  the 
same  census.  The  aliens  were  also  obliged,  like 
citizens,  to  serve  in  the  regular  armies  and  in  the 
fleet,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  for  the  defence  of 
the  city.  (Xen.c^«  Vectig.  Le.;  Thucyd.  ii  13,  ir. 
90  ;  Demostb.  cPkUip.  L  p.60  ;  Thucyd.  L  143, 
iii.  16.)  Respecting  those  fUreucoi  who  had  ob- 
tained the  IvoriKtta,  see  Civitas  (Grksk).  The 
heirs  of  a  fih-outos  who  died  in  Attica,  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  polemareh.  (Demostb.  «. 
Steph,il^U3S.) 

The  preceding  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
aliens  at  Athens  applies  with  very  few  modifica- 
tions to  most  other  parts  of  Greece.  (Compare 
Petitus,  Legg.  AtL  ii.  5.  p.  246,  dec.  ;  F.  A.  Wolf, 
Proleg.  ad  Leptim.  p.  Ixvi.  Ac  ;  Hermann,  PoliL 
^atSllM  [L.S.] 

METOPA  or  METOPE  ifiter^),  the 
name  applied  to  each  of  the  spaces  between  the 
triglyphs  in  the  frieze  of  the  D>oric  order,  and  by 
metonymy  to  the  sculptured  ornament  with  which 
those  spaces  were  filled  up.  In  the  original 
significance  of  the  parts  the  triglyphs  represent 
the  ends  of  the  cross-beams  or  joists  which  rested 
on  the  architrave  ;  the  beds  of  these  beams  were 
called  ^a(,  and  hence  the  spaces  between  them 
^cT^oi.    (Vitror.  iv.  2.  §  4.)     Originally  they 
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were  left  open ;  next  they  were  filled  up  with 
plain  elabfl,  u  in  the  propyhua  at  Eleiuii,  and 
many  other  huildinga,  and  lactly,  hat  still  at  an 
earij  period,  they  were  adorned  with  Kulptone 
either  in  low  «r  high  reliet  The  earliest  existing 
examples  of  senlptwed  metopes  ara  prohahly  those 
of  the  middle  temple  on  the  acropolis  of  Selinus, 
which  had  metopes  only  on  its  east  front,  and  in 
which  the  style  of  the  sculptures  is  so  rude  as  al- 
most to  remind  one  of  some  Mexican  works  of  art 
The  date  is  prohahly  hetween  620  and  580  B.a 
The  next  in  antiquity  are  those  from  the  middle 
temple  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lower  city  of 
Selinas,  in  which  there  is  a  marked  improToment, 
hut  which  still  belong  to  the  archaic  style.  Their 
date  is  in  the  former  half  of  the  5th  centaiy  kc 
A  still  further  progress  may  be  ohserred  in  the 
metopes  of  the  southern  temple  on  the  eastern 
hill,  which  belongs  to  the  second  half  of  the  same 
century.  In  these  the  ground  is  tub  and  the 
figures  marble ;  the  others  axe  entirely  of  tufa. 
(See  figures  of  the  Selinuntine  metopes  in  the 
Atias  xu  KugUr*i  Kimttge$duelUe^  pt.  il  pi.  5.  figs.  I 
»4  ;  compi  MUller,  Ardidol.  d.  Kwut,  §  90,  n.  2). 
Thus  these  Selinuntine  metopes,  with  the  works 
of  the  epoch  of  perfect  art,  namely  the  metopes  of 
the  temple  of  Theseus  and  of  the  Parthenon,  fonn 
an  interesting  series  of  illustrations  of  the  progress 
of  Grecian  sculpture.  The  metopes  firam  tne  Par- 
thenon, now  in  the  British  Museum,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description:  but  it  is  important 
to  notice  the  marked  diiferenee  in  their  style  ; 
some  show  evident  traces  of  the  archaic  school, 
while  others  are  worthy  of  the  hand  of  Pheidias 
himselC  In  the  later  orders  the  metopes  are  not 
seen,  the  whole  fricxe  being  brought  to  one  lurfiu^. 
This  is  the  case  even  in  some  ancient  specimens 
of  the  Doric  order.  (Comp.  Columna,  and  the 
plates  of  the  order  in  Mauch,  ArckUekton,  Ord- 
mmmffen.)  [P.&] 

METRETES  O&ertfijT^r),  or  AMPHORA 
METRETES  (V^pc«v  ftcTpnr^s,  the  ttandard 
ampkora)^  was  the  principal  Greek  liquid  measure. 
It  contained  12  Moes,  48  cAoMtoes,  72  Mites  (mat- 
tttrU)^  and  144  eotflae.  It  was  3-4ths  of  the  me- 
dimnu$^  the  chief  dry  measure.  The  Attic  me- 
tretes  was  half  as  Urge  again  as  the  Roman  am- 
pkora  qmadrantal,  and  contained  a  little  less  than 
9  gallons.  (See  the  Tables.)  If  we  take,  ac- 
cording to  Bdckh*s  Tiews,  the  Greek  cubic  foot  as 
equal  to  53^  Roman  ssston't,  then,  since  the  Attic 
metretes  contained  72  sMtorit,  we  have  the  ratw 
of  the  metretes  to  the  cubic  foot  as  72  :  53^  or  as 
27  :  20,  or  as  135  :  100,  or  as  1*35  to  1,  or  nearly 
as  4:  3. 

The  Aeginetan  metretes  was  to  the  cubic  foot 
(still  following  Bdckh's  calculations)  in  the  ratio 
of  9  : 4,  and  to  the  Attic  metretes  in  the  ratio  of 
5  :  3,  so  that  the  Aeginetan  measure  was  2-5ths 
greater  than  the  Attic  ;  and  since  the  Attic  con- 
tained 72  mactarii,  the  Aeginetan  contained  120, 
which  is  precisely  the  content  assigned  by  Cleo- 
patra, Galen,  and  Didymus,  to  the  Babylonian, 
Syrian,  or  Antiochean  metretes,  which  belonged 
to  the  same  system  as  the  £ginetan.  [Mxnsura, 
Pondbra]. 

The  Macedonian  metretes  is  inferred  to  have 
been  much  smaller  than  the  Attic,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance mentioned  by  Aristotle  (HUL  Anim. 
▼iiL  9)  of  an  elephant*s  drinkuig  14  of  them  at 
enoe ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  [P.  S.] 
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METRCKNOMI  (Mer^MP^)  were  offiecn  at 
Athens  belonging  to  that  dass  which  we  might 
term  police-offieen.  They  were,  like  all  officers  of 
this  kind,  appointed  by  lot  Their  number  is  stated 
differently :  some  say  thai  there  were  fifteen  (ten 
for  the  Peiiaeeus  and  five  for  the  city)  ;  some  saj 
twenty-fimr  (fifteen  for  the  Peiraeeus,and  nine  for 
the  city) ;  and  others  state  that  there  were  only  ten, 
five  for  the  Peiraeeus  and  five  for  the  city.  (Har- 
pocrat,  Suidas,  Phot  and  Lex.  Seg.  a  o.  Merpo- 
rifUH,)  Bdckh(Phi£^£;(m.l§9.n.l9S)  woold 
alter  all  these  passages  of  the  grammarians  so  as  to 
make  them  say,  that  the  wh<3e  number  of  metio- 
nomi  was  fifiecQ,and  that  ten  were  for  the  city  aod 
five  fiir  the  Peiiaeeus,  because  the  sitophylaoes  were 
distributed  in  the  same  manner.  But  there  doe* 
not  appear  sufficient  ground  for  such  a  bold  altera- 
tion, and  it  seems  at  any  rate  probable  that  the 
number  of  these  officers,  as  the  grammarians  state, 
was  necessarily  greater  in  the  port-town  than  in 
the  city,  for  there  must  have  been  more  busmess 
for  them  in  the  Peiraeeus  than  at  Athens,  which 
was  not  the  case  with  the  sitophyhwea.  The  duties 
of  the  metronomi  were  to  watdi  that  the  weighta 
and  measures  used  by  tradesmen  and  merchants 
should  have  the  siae  and  weight  prescribed  by 
law,  and  either  te  punish  offenders  or  to  receive 
oompUints  against  them,  for  the  real  nature  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  metroaomi  is  not  known.  (Meier 
and  Schtfroann,  AU.  Proc  p.  93,  &c.)       [L.  S.] 

MKTRO'POLIS.    [CoLONiA,  p.  313,  b.] 

MILLIA'RE,  MILLIA'RIUM,  or  MILLE 
PASSU UM  (j»iX»v\  the  Roman  mile,  consisted 
of  1000  paces  {fMrnu)  of  5  feet  each,  and  was 
therefore  ^5000  feet  Taking  the  Roman  foot  at 
11*6496  English  inches,  the  Roman  mile  would 
be  1618  English  yard^  or  142  yards  less  than  the 
English  statute  mile.  By  another  calculation,  in 
which  the  foot  is  taken  at  1 1*62  inches,  the  mile 
woufd  be  a  little  more  than  1614  yards.  [Mmn> 
8VRA.]  The  number  of  Roman  miles  in  a  degree 
of  a  huge  circle  of  the  earth  is  a  very  little  more 
than  75.  The  Roman  mile  contamed  8  Greek 
stadia.  The  most  common  teim  for  the  -mile  is 
milh  pa$nmm,  or  only  the  initials  M.  P. ;  some- 
times the  word  patiuttm  is  omitted.  (Cic  ad  AtL 
ui.  4;  Sallust,  Js^.  C.114). 

The  mile  stones  along  the  Roman  roads  were 
called  miitiana.  They  were  also  called  lapidet; 
thus  we  have  ad  UrtiuM  lapuiem  (or  without  the 
word  hpidem)  for  3  miles  from  Rome,  for  Rome 
is  to  be  understood  as  the  starting-point  when  no 
other  place  is  mentioned.  Sometimes  we  have  in 
hUabUr^vaJRoma.  (Plin.^.  AT.  xxxiii  12. 
s.  56  ;  Varro,  /?.  A.  iii.  2.)  The  laying  down  of 
the  mile-stones  along  the  Roman  roads  is  ooamumly 
ascribed  to  C.  Gracchus,  on  the  authority  of  a  paa- 
sage  in  Plutarch  ( Graeck.  6,  7),  which  cmly  proves 
that  Gmcchus  erected  mile-stones  on  the  roads 
which  he  made  or  repaired,  without  at  all  imply- 
ing that  the  system  had  never  been  used  before. 
There  aie  passages  in  the  historians,  where  mile- 
stones are  spoken  of  as  if  they  had  existed  much 
earlier  ;  but  such  passages  are  not  decisive  ;  they 
may  be  anticipatory  anachronisms.  (Lit.  t.  4 ; 
Flor.  ii.  6  ;  comp.  Justin.  xxiL  6.  §  9.)  A  more 
important  testimony  ii  that  of  Polybius  (iil  39), 
who  exoressly  states  that,  in  his  time,  that  part  of 
the  high  road  from  Spain  to  Italy,  which  lay  in 
Gaul,  was  provided  with  mile-stones. 

The  system  was  brought  to  perfection  by  Aa< 
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ii  probably  in  eomwetion  with  Unt  iMuan- 
ment  or  the  roadi  of  the  empire,  which  wm  let 
en  loot  bj  Jiilhu  Cmmt,  and  the  reenlte  of  which 
are  leooHed  in  the  lO-caUed  Amiomm  limermj, 
Angttstu  Mt  np  a  gilt  marUe  pillar  in  the  fbnun 
at  Rome,  to  mark  the  eentia]  point  from  which 
tlie  great  roade  divoged  to  the  eeyeral  gatee  of 
Rome  (DionCaM.  liT.  6  ;  Plot  0^6^24).  It  waa 
called  the  MUUarmm  Amrmm;  and  iu  petition  ia 
defined  aa  being  m  capiie  RomamFori  (Plin.  H.N. 
6.  a.  9X  M&  oerfoa  Satmmi  (Tac  HiaL  l  27). 
Some  remaina  of  it  atill  esiat,  eloae  to  the  Areh  of 
Septimina  Serema,  conaiatiiig  of  a  roond  baae  and 
a  piece  of  fine  marble  4^  feet  in  diameter,  the  whole 
being  about  10  feet  high.  (Platner  a.  Bmaen, 
BeaeknA.  d.  SkuU  Rom,  toL  iii  pt  1.  p.  73,  pt.  2. 
pw  1 02  ;  Plataff  n.  Uriicha,  BetArtA,  Romt^  pi  20.) 
It  aeema  that  the  marble  pillar  waa  coTered,  on 
each  of  ito  fiwea,  with  tableta  of  gilt  branae ;  bat 
whether  the  infennatioa  engiaved  npoo  them  eon- 
aialed  aimply  of  a  litt  of  the  chief  plaoea  on  each 
road,  with  their  diataacea,  or  whether  there  waa 
a  Bort  of  map  of  each  aet  of  roada  with  the  dia- 
faacea  mariEed  upon  them,  ia  now  unknown.  It  ia 
alao  uncertain  whether  the  milea  began  to  be 
reckoned  frnra  the  pillar  itael^  or  from  the  dtj 
gatea.  (See  Do  la  Nanae,  in  the  Mim.  tU  C*Aead. 
dM  btaar,  voL  zzriii  p.  988,  &&  ;  Ideler,  in  the 
AlkamfiL  <L  Bmt  Acad.  1812,  pp.  134,  164.) 

The  MUkaritm  Amrmim  at  BTaantinm,  erected 
bj  Conatanttne  in  imitation  of  that  of  Aaguatufl, 
waa  a  laive  building  in  the  forum  Angnateom, 
near  the  church  of  S.  Sophia.  (See  Bochhola,  in 
the  ZmimAH/^  /lir  AHartiammffutmaoka^  1845, 
No.  100,  Ac.) 

London  alao  had  ita  MiUianmm  Aurmrn^  a  frag- 
ment of  which  atill  remaina,  namelj,  the  cele- 
brated London  Stone,  which  mar  be  aoen  affixed 
to  the  wall  of  St  Swithinli  Chureh  in  Cannon 
Street 

From  thia  example  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
chief  city  of  each  proyinee  of  the  empire  had  ita 
MiUtarkm  Amrmm. 

The  ordinaiy  miOiaria  alon^  the  roada  were 
blocka  or  ptllara  of  atone,  inacnbed  with  eome  or 
all  of  the  following  pointa  of  information:  (1) 
the  diatance,  which  waa  expreaaed  by  a  number, 
with  or  without  M.  P.  prefixed :  (2)  the  places 
between  which  the  road  extended :  (3)  the  name 
of  the  conatruetor  of  the  nad,  and  of  the  emperor 
to  whoae  honour  the  work  waa  dedicated.  Several 
of  theoe  inscriptiotta  remain,  and  are  collected  in 
the  following  worka :  Oruter,  C.  /.  pp.  cIL  Ac  ; 
Muiatori,  The$.  toL  I  pp.  447,  &&  ;  Orelli,  Inaar, 
LaLSd.  Noa.  1067,  3330,  4877  ;  and  eapeciaUy 
Beisier, /fiat,  det  grandt  CkmnimdM  Rom.  ToL ii 
ppi  757,  Ac,  Brnxellea,  1728,  4to. 

On  Moie  of  theae  mile-atonea,  which  have  been 
found  in  Oaul,  the  dietancee  are  marked,  net  only 
in  Roman  milea,  but  alao  in  Gallic  LMgae^  a 
aaeasare  aomewhat  greater  than  the  Roman  mile. 
(For  lome  frirther  details  respecting  theae  extant 
mile -atones,  see  the  article  Mil&arium  in  the  Real' 
Emeydap.  d.  CUmmm.  AUertk^  to  which  the  foregoing 
article  ia  oonaideiably  indebted.)  [P.  S.] 

MIMUS  iMioi)  ia  the  name  by  which,  in 
Greece  and  at  Rome,  a  ^fcies  of  the  drama  was 
designated,  though  the  Roman  mimua  differed 
essentially  from  the  Greek  fu^uor. 

The  Greek  mimus  seems  to  have  originated 
•mong  the  Greeks  of  SicOy  and  southern  Italy, 
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and  to  have  eoaaisted  originally  of  eztempory  re- 
preseotations  or  imitationa  of  ridiculoua  occurrencea 
of  coBunoo  life  at  certain  feativala,  like  the  Spartan 
deiceliatae.  At  a  later  period  these  rode  repre- 
sentations acquired  a  man  artistic  form,  which  waa 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  Sophron 
of  Syncuae  (about  420  &c.).  He  wrote  his  pieces 
in  the  pepnlar  dialect  of  the  Doriana  and  a  kmd  of 
rythmical  pnae.  (QuinctiL  i  8.)  The  mimea  of 
Sophron  are  deaignated  aa  ^ujuai  tfrovScubt,  which 
ware  probably  of  a  more  serious  and  ethical  cha- 
racter, and  /AifiM  yiKmoi^  in  which  ridiculous  buf- 
foonesy  preponderated.  Such  mimea  remamed  after 
the  time  of  Sophron  a  foTourite  amusement  of  the 
Orseks,  and  Philistion  of  Magnesia,  a  contemporary 
of  Augustus,  waa  a  celebrated  actor  in  them.  (See 
MUller,2>or.  iT.7.§5.) 

Among  tke  Romana  the  word  mimus  was  ap- 
plied to  a  spedea  of  dramatic  |days  aa  well  aa  to 
the  peiiona  who  acted  in  them.  It  ia  certain  that 
the  Romana  did  not  derire  their  mimus  from  the 
Greeks  in  southern  Italy,  but  that  it  waa  of  native 
growth.  The  Greek  mimea  were  written  in  proae, 
and  the  name  lUfMS  waa  never  applied  to  an  actor, 
but  if  used  of  a  person  it  signified  one  who  made 
grimaeea  The  Roman  mimes  were  imitations  of 
foolish  and  mostly  indecent  and  obooene  oaeurrencea 
(Ovid,  TriaL  iL  515  ;  Valer.  Max.  ii.  6.  §  7,  x.  1 1), 
and  acarcely  diffsred  from  comedy  except  in  con- 
sisting  more  of  gestures  and  mimicry  than  of  spoken 
dialogue,  which  waa  not  the  case  in  the  Greek 
mimes.  The  dialogue  was,  indeed,  not  excluded 
fixun  the  Roman  mimes,  but  waa  only  interspersed 
in  various  parts  of  the  representation,  while  the 
mimic  acting  continued  along  with  it  and  uninter- 
ruptedly frran  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  piece. 
At  Rome  such  mimes  seem  originally  to  have  been 
exhibited  at  ihneiala,  where  one  or  more  persons 
(fliMM)  represented  in  a  burlesque  manner  the  life 
of  the  deceased.  If  there  were  sevcnd  mtmi,  one 
of  them,  or  their  leader,  waa  called  archimimua. 
(Suet  Veapoi.  19  ;  Gruter,  Inaeript.  1089.  6.) 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  republic  such 
forces  were  also  represented  in  theatres  ;  but  it 
appean  that  they  did  not  attain  any  high  degree 
of  perfection  before  the  time  of  Caesar,  for  it  is  not 
until  then  that  writers  of  mimes  are  mentioned : 
Cn.  Matiua,  Deciua  Laberius,  and  Pufal.  Syrna 
were  the  moat  diatinguished  among  them.  (GeUiua, 
XV.  25 ;  Suet  Caea.  39 ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  xii.  18.) 
These  coarse  and  indecent  performances,  of  which 
Sulla  waa  very  fond,  had  greater  charms  for  the 
Romans  than  the  regular  drama :  hence  they  were 
not  only  performed  on  the  stage,  but  even  at  re- 
pasts in  the  houses  of  private  persons.  On  the 
stage  they  were  performed  aa  foroea  after  tngedies, 
and  during  the  empire  they  gradually  supplanted 
the  place  of  the  AteUanae.  The  exact  time,  how- 
ever, when  the  AteUanae  yielded  to  the  mimea  ia 
uncertain.  It  waa  peculiar  to  the  actors  in  these 
mimes,  neither  to  wear  maaka,  nor  the  cothurnua, 
nor  the  soccus,  whence  they  are  aometimea  called 
planipedes.  (Diomed.  iii  487 ;  GeUiua,  ill; 
Macrob.  Sai.  ii.  1.)  As  the  mimes  contained 
scenes  taken  from  common  life,  auch  aa  exhibited 
ita  most  striking  features,  their  anthers  are  some- 
times called  biologi  or  ethologi  (Cic  pro  Rabir.  12, 
da  Orat.  ii.  59),  and  the  works  themselves  were 
distinguished  for  their  richness  in  morel  sentences. 
That  distinguished  and  living  penons  were  some- 
times exposed  to  ridicule  in  these  mimes,  is  deal 
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from  J.  Citiutolinus  (Af.  AnL  PkUo§.  e.  29).  (Com- 
pare Rettvena,  CoUeetam.  LUerar,  L  p.  51,  &e.  ; 
Oaann,  AmaUtL  eriL  i.  p.  67,  &e. ;  Ziegler,  De 
Mimif  Rvmanorum^  G5tting.  1788).         [L.  &] 
MINA.     [Talxntum.] 
MINOR.    [Curator;  Inpam&] 
MINU'TIO  CA'PITIS.     [Caput.] 
MIRMILLO'NES.  [GLADiAToax8,p.575,1>.] 
MrSSIO.     [ExBRCiTus,  p.  499,  b.] 
MrSSIO.     [Oladiatorkis  p.  575,  a.] 
MISTHOTHORI    {futrBo^Jpoi).      [Mxrcb- 
naril] 

MISTHOSEOS  DIKE  (^ire^tmf  8unf),  alio 
called  fualhiattn  oUou  8tin|,  ia  the  action  brought 
againat  a  guardian  for  either  haring  neglected  to 
Diake  profitable  uae  of  the  property-  of  bia  ward,  or 
for  having  made  no  uae  of  it  at  all.  Uae  might  be 
made  of  aach  property  either  by  letting  it,  if  it 
conaisted  of  landa  or  hooaea,  or  bj  patting  it  out 
to  intereat,  if  it  oonaiated  of  capital.  The  Utai 
fucB^tut  moat  haTe  been  of  a  twofold  character, 
either  public  or  private,  that  ia,  it  might  be  brouffht 
againat  the  guardian,  during  the  minority  of  hia 
ward,  by  any  person  who  took  an  intereat  in  the 
welfiire  of  the  orphan,  or  it  waa  brought  by  the 
orphan  himaelf  after  hia  coming  of  age.  Complainta 
of  this  kind  were  bionght  before  the  firat  archon. 
In  cases  where  the  guardian  would  not  or  could 
not  occupy  himaelf  with  the  adminiatiadon  of  the 
property  of  hia  ward,  he  might  requeat  the  archon 
to  let  the  whole  aubatanoe  of  hia  ward*s  property 
to  the  highest  bidder,  provided  the  teatator  had 
not  expressly  forbidden  thia  mode  of  acting  in  hia 
will.  (Demoath.  e.  Aphob.  p.  887  ;  compare  85S, 
857  ;  Lys.  e.  DiogiL  p.  906.)  The  letting  of  such 
property  took  pbce  by  auction,  and  probably  in  the 
presence  of  a  court  of  justice,  for  we  read  that  the 
court  decided  in  caaea  where  objectiona  were  made 
against  the  terma  of  letting  the  property.  (Isaeua, 
tU  PhUocUm.  hend,  p.  141,  &c.)  The  person  who 
took  the  property  had  to  pay  an  annual  per- 
centage for  the  right  of  uaing  it,  and  thia  percent- 
age frequently  amounted  to  more  than  12  per  cent, 
per  annum.  If  one  man  alone  waa  nn willing  to 
take  the  whole  property  on  auch  eonditiona,  it 
might  be  divided  and  let  to  several  peraona  aepa- 
ratoly.  (Isaeua,  de  MeneeL  hered,  p.  13.)  The 
tenant  or  tenanta  of  the  property  of  an  orphan  had 
to  give  aecurity  (dror/^ii/ui)  for  it,  and  to  mort- 
gage (hwoTtfi^y)  hia  own  estate,  and  the  archon 
sent  eapecial  peraona,  &vorifitrraf,  to  value  hia  pro- 
perty, and  to  aacertain  whether  it  waa  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  orphan.  ( Suidaa,  a.  v.  'Avo^iftJiraL) 
The  technical  term  for  letting  the  property  of  an 
orphan,  whether  it  waa  done  by  the  guardian  him- 
aelf or  by  the  archon,  waa  fuaBovy^  and  thoae  who 
took  it  were  aaid  fuerBowrBm  rhtr  oUov  (qUqs  here 
aignifiea  the  whole  aubatance  of  the  property).  The 
tenanta  of  the  estate  of  an  orphan  had  the  right 
and  perhapa  the  obligation  to  protect  it  againat  any 
other  peraon.  (laaeua,  de  Hagn,  hered,  pu  289.)  It 
is  not  clear  what  resource  was  open  to  an  orphan 
against  a  tenant  who  did  not  fulfil  his  obligations, 
but  it  is  probable,  that  if  any  diaputea  aioae,  the 
guardian  or  the  archon  alone  were  anawenUe  and 
had  to  procure  jnatice  to  the  orphan. 

(Meier  and  SchSmann,  ^ff.  Pnxt.  pp.  295, 532  ; 
Bdckh,P^.£%»».  p.335,  &c.,2ded.)    [L.&] 

MISTHOU  DIKE  (/uio-tfoS  liiai  or  fiurB^ctw 
^iiev)  is  the  name  of  a  private  action  which  might 
be  brought  against  peraona  who  refused  to  pay  for 
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aervioea  which  had  been  performed  for  them,  pro- 
vided  it  had  been  agreed  that  they  ahould  be  paid 
for  ;  and,  aecondly,  againat  peraona  who  either  had 
not  or  had  imperfectly  performed  the  aerrioea  for 
which  they  were  paid.  It  made  no  differaice 
whether  the  aervice  waa  performed  by  phyaieal  or 
intellectual  powera,  aa  teachers,  aophiata,  actora, 
anthora,  and  aimOar  persons  were  paid  at  Athena 
(Bockh,  PM.  Earn.  I  $  21),  and  it  ia  natnial  to 
suppose  that  these  penona,  like  others,  made  agree- 
menta,  either  written  or  by  word  of  month,  re- 
apecting  the  remoneation  to  be  given  to  them.  In 
caae  either  party  thought  themaelvea  wronged  they 
might  bring  the  luahov  ZUrn  againat  the  other. 
Protaptraa  had  written  a  book  called  8£iny  im^p 
AU9#ou,  and  an  inatanoe  ia  recorded  of  an  action  of 
thia  kind  in  which  he  demanded  payment  of  one 
of  hia  pnpila.  (Diog.  Ladrt.  ix.  8.  §  8.)  It  ia  not 
improbable  that  hia  work  contained  an  aocoont  of 
thu  law-anit.  (Meier  and  Schdmann,  AU.  Proe, 
pu534,&c.)  [L.S.] 

MITRA  (t*iTp€i)j  aignified  in  general  a  band  of 
any  kind,  and  waa  used  specifically  to  indicate, 
1.  A  belt  or  girdle  worn  by  warriora  round  the 
waiat  [Zona.]  2.  A  broad  band  of  cloth  worn 
round  the  head,  to  which  the  name  of  amadetma 
waa  aometimea  given.  [Coma,  p.  829,  b.]  8.  In 
biter  timea,  a  band  worn  round  the  boaom  by  women, 
which  the  Greeka  uaually  called  A]r^8c<rfiot,  and 
the  Romana/iucKi/Metora^  or  dropkium,  (Bedcer. 
CStarikteM^  vol  ii.  p.  329.)   [Fascia  ;  Strophium.] 

MIXTA  ACTIO.    [Actio.] 

MNA  (^a).     [Talsktum.]' 

MNE'MATA,  MNEMEIA  (H^/un-o,  ftrff 
ftcia).     [FuNUfl,  p.  556,  a.] 

MNOIA  (M^a).    [CosifL] 

MOCHLUS  0«oxX<Jf).     [Janua.] 

MO'DIOLUS,  the  diminutive  of  Monius,  ia 
uaed  for  varioua  kinda  of  amall  vesaela  ;  among 
othera,  for  the  bnckete  on  the  edge  of  the  iym- 
panmm^  by  which  water  waa  nuMd  (Vitruv.  x. 
10),  and  generally  for  any  kind  of  bucket  or 
small  cistern  in  hydraulic  machinery  {lb.  12,  IS)  ; 
for  the  well  of  an  oil  preaa  (Cat  R,  R,  20)  ;  fi>r 
the  box  of  a  wheel  (Plin.  ^.  M  ix.  4.  a  3 ;  Vitruv. 
X.  14)  ;  and  for  other  kinda  of  aocketa  (Vitruv.  x. 
18).  [P.  &] 

MO'DIUS,  the  principal  dry  meaaure  of  the 
Romana,  waa  equal  to  one-third  of  the  amphora 
(Volusiua  Maecianua,  Featua,  Priacian,  ap.  Wurm, 
§  67),  and  waa  therefore  equal  to  nearly  two  gal- 
lona  Engliah.  It  contained  16  textariiy  32  heminae^ 
64  quarlarii^  128  acetabular  and  192  eyaiki.  Com- 
pared with  the  Greek  dry  meaaure,  it  waa  l-6th 
of  the  Mbdimnus.  Ita  contenta  weighed,  accord- 
ing to  Plinr,  20  pounds  of  Gallic  wheat,  which 
was  the  lightest  known  at  Rome.  Farmers  made 
uae  of  veaaels  holding  8  and  10  modii  (Cohun.  xiL 
18.  §  5).  The  third  part  of  the  jugeram  waa 
aometimea  called  modtut.  [P.  S.] 

MO'DULUS  (i/Mrns),  the  atandard  measure 
uaed  in  determining  the  parte  of  an  architectural 
order.  It  waa  originally  the  lower  diameter  of 
the  column ;  but'  Vitruvina  takea,  in  the  Doric 
order,  the  lower  aemidiameter  for  the  module,  re- 
taining the  whole  diameter  in  the  other  orders. 
Modem  architects  uae  the  aemidiameter  in  all  the 
ordera.  The  aystem  of  dividing  the  module  into 
minutca  was  not  used  by  the  ancient  architects, 
who  merely  used  such  firactional  parta  of  it  aa  were 
convenient    The  absolute  length  of  the  module 
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depends,  of  coone,  on  the  dimentumi  of  the  edi- 
fice :  thus  VitruTiiu  directs  that,  in  a  Doric  tctra- 
style  portico,  ]-28th,  and  in  a  hexastyle  1-44 th  of 
the  whole  width  should  be  taken  as  the  module, 
if  diastyle,  or  l-23rd  and  l-35th  respectirely,  if 
aystjle.     (VitruT.  i.  2,  ir.  3,  t.  9).         [P.  S.J 

MOENIA.     [MuKU&l 

MOICUEIAS  ORAPHE.    [AnuLTUiUM.] 

MOLA  (M^^of),  a  mill.  All  mills  were  an- 
ciently made  of  stone,  the  kind  used  being  a  vol- 
canic trachyte  or  porous  lava  O^ntet,  Plin.  N.  A^. 
xxxvi  30  ;  si/ioM,  Viig.  MonL  23 — 27  ;  ptianoMU, 
Ovid.  FatL  vL  318),  such  as  that  which  is  now 
obtained  tot  the  same  purpose  at  Mayen  and 
other  parts  of  the  Eifel  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  This 
species  of  stone  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, because  it  is  both  hard  and  caremous,  so 
that,  as  it  giadually  wrait  away,  it  still  presents 
an  infinity  of  cutting  surfisees. 

Erery  mill  consisted  of  two  essential  parts,  the 
upper  mill-stone,  which  was  moTeable  {eatiUu$^ 
6pos^  rh  htifiAXuif^  DmU,  zxiT.  6),  and  the  k»wer, 
which  was  fixed  and  by  much  the  huger  of  the  two. 
Hence  a  mill  is  sometimes  called  Mofoe  in  the 
plural.  The  mills  mentioned  by  ancient  authors 
are  the  following :  — 

I.  The  hand-mill,  or  qneni,  called  mola  mawa* 
aria^  venaHliM,  or  irwtatiiu,  (Plin.  H,  N,  JCZZTi. 
29  ;  OelL  iii.  3  ;  Cato,  <|0  /?«  RutU  10.) 

The  islanders  of  the  Archipelago  use  in  the  pre- 
sent day  a  mill,  which  consists  of  two  flat  round 
stones  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  upper 
stone  is  tuned  by  a  handle  (irifrvii,  SchoL  m 
T%eoeriL  it.  58)  mserted  at  one  side,  and  has  a 
hole  in  the  middle  into  which  the  corn  is  poured. 
By  the  process  of  grinding  the  com  makes  its  way 
from  the  centre,  and  is  poured  out  in  the  state  of 
flonrattherim.  (Tonmefort,  Fcyeye,  XeO.  9.)  The 
description  of  this  machine  exactly  agrees  with 
that  of  the  Scottish  quern,  formerly  an  indispensable 
part  of  domestic  fiunitnre.  (Pennant,  Tour  ta  Seot- 
land^  1769,  p.  231  ;  and  1772,  p.  328.)  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  flour-mill  in  its  most 
ancient  fonn.  In  a  Tery  improted  state  it  has 
,  been  discoTered  at  Pompeii  The  annexed  wood- 
cut shows  two  which  were  fiiund  standing  in  the 
ruins  of  a  bakehouse.  In  the  left-hand  figure  the 
lower  millstone  only  is  shown.  The  most  essential 
part  of  it  is  the  cone,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 

¥  injection  containing  originally  a  strong  iron  piTot 
he  upper  millstone,  seen  in  its  place  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  woodcut,  approaches  the  form  of  an 
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honr-gliss,  consisting  of  two  hoUow  cones,  jointed 


together  at  the  apex,  and  provided  at  this  point 
with  a  socket,  by  which  the  upper  stone  was  sus- 
pended upon  the  iron  pivot,  at  the  same  time 
touching  on  all  sides  the  lower  stone,  and  with 
which  it  was  intended  to  revolve.  The  upper 
stone  was  surrounded  at  its  narrowest  part  with  a 
strong  band  of  iron  $  and  two  bars  of  wood  were 
inserted  into  square  holes,  one  of  which  appeari  in 
the  figure,  and  were  used  to  tnm  the  upper  stone. 
The  uppermost  of  the  two  hollow  cones  served  the 
purpose  of  a  hopper.  The  com  with  which  it  was 
filled,  gradually  fell  through  the  neck  of  the  upper 
stone  upon  the  summit  of  the  lower,  and,  as  it  pro- 
ceeded down  the  cone,  was  ground  into  flour  by 
the  friction  of  the  two  rough  surfeces,  and  fell  on 
all  sides  of  the  base  of  the  cone  into  a  channel 
formed  for  its  reception.  The  mill  here  represented 
is  five  or  six  feet  high. 

The  hand-mills  were  worked  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  by  slaves.  Their  pistrinom  was  con- 
sequently proverbial  as  a  place  of  painful  and  de- 
grading labour ;  and  this  toil  was  imposed  princi- 
pally on  women.  (Uom.  Od,  viL  104  ;  Exod.  zi 
5;  Matt  zxiv.  41.) 

In  every  huge  establishment  the  hand-mills  were 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  fiunily. 
Thus  in  the  palsoe  of  Ulysses  there  were  twelve, 
each  tumed  by  a  separate  female,  who  was  obliged 
to  grind  every  day  the  fixed  quantity  of  com  before 
she  was  permitted  to  cease  from  her  labour.  (Od, 
xz.  105—1 19  ;  compare  Cato,  tie  He  Bud.  56.) 

II.  The  cattle-mill,  mola  ostaona  (Cato,  de  Re 
Rm$L  10  ;  Matt  xviii.  6)  in  which  human  labour 
was  supplied  by  the  use  of  an  ass  or  some  other 
animal  (Ovid,  FaH.  vi.  318.)  The  animal  devoted 
to  this  labour  was  bimd-folded.  (ApuL  Met,  ix.) 
The  mill  did  not  differ  in  iu  construction  from  the 
larger  kinds  of  hand-mill. 

III.  The  water-mill  (mo/a  aquaria,  i9pa\4rns). 
The  first  water-mill,  of  which  any  record  is  pre- 
served, was  connected  with  the  palace  of  Mithri- 
dates  in  Pontus.  (Strabo,  ziL  3.  §  30.)  That 
water-mills  were  used  at  Rome  is  manifest  from 
the  description  of  them  by  Vitrovins  (z.  5.  ed. 
Schneider).  A  eogged  wheel,  attached  to  the  axis 
of  the  vrater  wheel,  tumed  another  which  was 
attached  to  the  axis  of  the  upper  mill-stone :  the 
com  to  be  ground  fell  between  the  stones  out  of  a 
hopper  (in/umiibulum\  which  was  fixed  above 
them.  (See  also  Brunck,  AnaL  ill  19;  PaUad.  de 
Re  RutL  L  42.)  Ausonius,  as  quoted  below, 
mentions  their  existence  on  the  Ruwer  near  Treves ; 
and  Venantins  Fortunatus,  describing  a  castle 
built  in  the  sixth  century  on  the  banks  of  the  Mo- 
selle, makes  distinct  mention  of  a  tail-race,  by 
which  **  the  tortuous  stream  is  conducted  in  a 
straight  channel**     {Poem.  iii.  1 0.) 

IV.  The  floating-mill  When  Rome  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Goths,  a.  d.  536,  and  when  the  stop- 
page of  the  aqueducts  rendered  it  impossible  to  use 
the  public  com-mills  {pi  r^s  wiKems  fiitKmfti)  in 
the  Janiculum,  so  that  the  citizens  were  in  danger 
of  starvation,  Belisarins  supplied  their  place  by 
erecting  floatmg-mills  upon  the  Tiber.  Two  boats 
being  moored  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  from  each* 
other,  a  water-wheel,  suspended  on  its  axis  between 
them,  was  tumed  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  and 
put  in  motion  the  stones  for  grinding  the  com,  by 
which  the  lives  of  the  besieged  were  preserved. 
(Procop.  de  Bello  Gotkieo^  L  15.) 

V.  The  saw  mill     Ausonius  mentions    milb 
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situated  on  some  of  the  streami  fidlin^  into  the 
Moselle,  and  used  for  cutting  marble  mto  slabs. 
{MoieUa,  362,  363.) 

yi.  The  pepper^mill.  A  mill  for  grinding  pep- 
per, made  of  boxwood,  is  mentioned  oj  Petronios 
(moiea  Imma  piper  trwit^  Sai,  74).  [J.  Y.] 

MONA'RCHIA  (/ioyaf>x<a),  a  general  name 
for  an  J  form  of  goTemment  in  which  the  supreme 
functions  of  political  administration  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  person.  The  term  iMvapxia  is 
applied  to  such  governments,  whether  they  aie  he- 
leditaiy  or  elective,  legal  or  usurped.  In  its  com- 
monest application,  it  is  equivalent  to  /So^iActo, 
whether  absolute  or  limited.  But  the  rule  of  an 
as«ymiMr«s  or  a  tyramt  would  equally  be  called  a 
IW¥a^icL  (Arist.  PoL  iii.  9,  10,  it.  8  ;  Pkto, 
PoliL  p.  291,  c  e.  jx  302,  d.  e.).  Hence  Plutarch 
uses  it  to  express  the  liatin  didahara.  It  is  bj  a 
somewhat  rhetorical  use  of  the  word  that  it  is  ap- 
plied now  and  then  to  the  3i)^f.  (Eurip.  SuppL 
852  ;  Arist  PoL  ir.  4.)  For  a  more  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  Rxx,  Archon,  Tyrannus,  Prttanis, 

AXSYMNXTBS,  TaOUS.  [C.  P.  M.] 

MONETA,  the  mint  or  the  place  where  money 
was  coined.  The  mint  of  Rome  was  a  building  on 
the  Capitoline,  and  attached  to  the  temple  of  Juno 
Moneta,  as  the  aerarium  was  to  the  temple  of 
Saturn.  (Lir.  yi.  20.)  This  temple  was  vowed  by 
Camillas,  and  dedicated  in  344  &  c.  on  the  spot 
where  the  house  of  M.  Manlius  Capitolinus  had 
once  been  standing.  (Liv.  viL  28  ;  Ov.  FasL  vi. 
1 83.)  Some  writers  describe  the  art  of  coining  as 
having  been  known  to  the  Italians  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  assign  its  invention  to  Janos  (Macrob. 
Sat.  I  7  ;  Athen.  xv.  p.  692)  ;  but  this  and 
simihff  accounts  are  nothing  more  than  &ble8. 
The  statement  of  Pliny  {H,  M  xxxiii.  3),  who  a»> 
signs  the  invention  of  coining  to  Servius  Tullius, 
has  aomewhat  more  of  an  historical  aspect ;  and  he 
derives  the  name  pecunia  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  coins  were  originally  marked  with  the  image 
of  some  animal.  The  earliest  Roman  coins  were  of 
oes  [Axs],  and  not  struck,  but  cast  in  a  mould. 
(See  the  representation  of  such  a  mould  on  page 
545.)  The  moulds,  however,  were  sometimes  with- 
out any  figure  and  merely  shaped  the  metal,  and 
in  this  case,  the  image  as  well  as  the  name  of  the 
gens,  &&,  were  struck  upon  it  by  means  of  a  ham- 
mer upon  an  anvil  on  which  the  form  was  fixed. 
As  the  strokes  of  the  hammer  were  not  always 
equal,  one  coin  though  equal  in  value  with  another 
might  difler  from  it  in  thickness  and  shape. 
Greater  equality  was  produced  at  the  time  when 
the  Romans  began  to  strike  their  money  ;  but 
when  this  custom  became  general,  is  not  known. 
Respecting  the  changes  which  were  introduced  at 
Rome  at  various  times  in  the  coinage  see  Axs,  As, 
Arosntuh,  Aurum,  and  Nummub. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  republic  we  do  not 
read  of  any  officers  who  were  charged  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  mint ;  and  respecting  the 
introduction  of  such  officers  we  have  but  a  very 
vague  statement  of  Pomponius.  (Dig.  1.  tit  2. 
\  30.)  Their  name  was  triumviri  monetales,  and 
Niebuhr  {HiaL  of  Roms,  iii.  p.  646)  thinks  that 
they  were  introduced  at  the  time  when  the  Ro- 
mans first  began  to  coin  silver,  t.  e.  269  b.  c.  The 
triumviri  monetales  had  the  whole  superintend- 
ence of  the  mint,  and  of  the  money  that  was  coined 
in  it    A  great  number  of  coins,  both  of  gold  and 
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silver,  is  signed  by  these  triumvirs  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  — IILVIR.  AAAPF,  that  is, 
iriMmvir  oiiro,  otpento,  turn  jUmdo  fisrimmio  (CSc. 
de  Leg,  iii.  8 ;  P.  Manul  od  Cie,  ad  Fam,  vii. 
13)  or  III.  VIR.  A.P.F.  that  is,  <Mi  peemmam 
/eriundam.  Other  coins  on  the  other  hand  do  not 
bear  the  signature  of  a  triumvir  monetalis,  but  the 
inscription  CUR.  X.  FL.  S.  C.  i  e.  euraior  dema- 
riomm  Jiautdomm  ta  temahuooiuiiUo^  or  are  signed 
by  pnieton,  aediles,  and  quaestors  Caesar  not 
only  increased  the  number  of  the  triumviri  mone- 
tales to  four  ;  whence  some  coins  of  his  time  bear 
the  signature  II II.  VIR.  A.P.F.,  but  entrusted 
certain  slaves  of  his  own  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  mint  (Suet  does.  76  ;  compare  Cic.  PkHq>, 
id  man 


vii.  1.)  The  whole  regulation  and  management  of 
the  Roman  mint  and  its  officers  during  the  time  of 
the  republic  is  involved  in  very  great  obscurity. 

The  coining  of  money  at  Rome  was  not  a  privi- 
lege belonging  exdoftively  to  the  state,  but  from 
the  coins  still  extant  we  must  infer  that  every 
Roman  dtisen  had  the  right  to  have  his  own  gold 
and  silver  coined  in  the  public  mint,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  its  officers.  The  individual  or 
gens  who  had  their  metal  coined,  stated  its  name 
as  well  as  the  value  of  the  coin.  This  was  a  kind 
of  guarantee  to  the  public,  and  nearly  all  the  coins 
of  the  republican  period  coined  by  a  gens  or  an  in- 
dividual bear  a  marie  stating  their  value.  As  kmg 
as  the  republic  herself  used  pure  silver  and  gold, 
bad  money  does  not  seem  to  have  been  coined  by 
any  one  ;  but  when,  in  90  &  a,  the  tribune  Livius 
Drusus  suggested  the  ex^iency  of  mixing  the 
silver  which  was  to  be  coined  with  one-eighth  of 
copper,  a  temptation  to  foigeiy  was  given  to  the 
people,  and  it  appears  henceforth  to  have  occurred 
frequently.  As  early  as  the  year  86  B.  c.  forgery 
of  money  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  no 
one  was  sure  whether  the  money  he  possessed  was 
genuine  or  false,  and  the  pmetor  M.  Marius  Grati- 
dianus  saw  the  necessity  of  interfering.  (Cic.  de 
Of.  iii  20.)  He  is  said  to  have  discovered  a 
means  of  testing  money  and  of  distingniBhing  the 
good  from  the  bad  denarii  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii 
46.)  In  what  this  means  consisted  is  not  clear ;  but 
some  method  of  examining  silver  coins  must  have 
been  known  to  the  Romans  long  before  this  time. 
(Liv.  xxxil  2.)  Sulla  inflicted  heavy  punish- 
ment upon  the  coiners  of  folse  money ;  his  law 
remained  in  force  during  the  empire,  and  not 
only  fiilse  coining,  but  any  crime  connected  with 
the  deterioration  of  money,  was  gradually  made  to 
come  under  it  In  the  latest  times  of  the  empire 
false  coining  was  treated  as  a  crimen  majestatis. 
All  Roman  money  was  generally  coined  at  Rome, 
but  in  some  particular  cases  the  mints  of  other 
Italian  towns,  as  in  the  provinces,  were  used  ;  for 
we  must  remember,  that  during  the  time  of  the 
republic,  subject  countries  and  provinces  were  not 
deprived  of  the  right  of  coining  their  own  money. 
This  right  they  even  retained  under  the  empire  for 
a  long  time,  though  with  some  modifications  ;  for 
while  some  places  were  allowed  to  coin  their 
money  as  before,  others  were  obliged  to  have  upon 
their  coins  the  head  of  the  emperor,  or  of  some 
member  of  his  fimiily.  Silver  and  gold,  however, 
were  coined  only  in  places  of  the  first  rank.  When 
all  Italy  received  the  Roman  franchise,  all  the 
Italians  used  the  Roman  money,  and  in  conse- 
quence lost  the  right  to  coin  their  own. 

It  has  been  stated  above,  that  probably  every 
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Roman  citixen  had  the  right  to  have  hit  gold  and 
siWer  coined,  but  none  had  the  right  to  pat  his 
own  image  upon  a  coin,  and  not  even  Sulla 
▼entured  to  act  contnuy  to  this  custom.  The 
coini  apparentlj  of  the  repablican  period  with 
the  portraits  of  individuals,  were,  according  to 
Eckhel,  coined  at  a  later  time,  and  bj  the  de- 
scendants of  those  persons  whose  portraits  are 
given.  Caesar  was  the  first  to  whom  this  privi- 
I'ge  was  granted,  and  his  example  was  followed 
bj  many  others,  as  we  see  from  the  coins  of  Sezt 
Pompeins.  The  emperon  assumed  the  right  to 
pat  either  their  own  miages  or  those  of  memben  of 
their  fiunilies  upon  their  coins. 

From  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  triumviri,  gene- 
rally speaking,  no  longer  put  their  names  on  any 
coin,  and  it  became  the  ezdusive  privilege  of  the 
emperor  to  coin  silver  and  gold.  The  senate  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  the  aeivium 
retained  only  the  right  of  coining  copper,  whence 
almost  all  copper  coins  of  this  period  are  marked 
with  S.  C.  or  EX  S.  C.  But  this  buted  only  till 
the  time  of  Oallienus,  when  the  right  of  coining  all 
money  became  the  exdusive  privilege  of  the  em- 
perors. As,  however,  the  vast  extent  of  the  empire 
rendered  more  than  one  mint  necessary,  we  find 
that  in  several  provinces,  such  as  Oaul  and  Spain, 
Roman  money  was  coined  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  quaestors  or  proconsuls.  Roman  colo- 
nies and  provinces  now  gradually  ceased  to  coin 
their  own  money.  In  the  western  parts  of  the 
empire  this  must  have  taken  place  during  the  first 
century  of  our  a«ra,  but  in  the  East  the  Roman 
money  did  not  become  nnivenal  till  after  the  time 
of  Gallienus.  From  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Aurelian  a  great  number  of  cities  of  the  empire 
possessed  mints  in  which  Roman  money  was  coined, 
and  during  the  latter  period  of  the  empire  the  su- 
perintendents of  mints  are  called  procuratores  or 
piaepositi  monetae. 

The  persons  who  were  employed  as  vrorkmen  in 
a  mint  were  called  wumetariL  Their  number  at 
Rome  appears  to  have  been  very  great  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  empire,  for  in  the  reign  of 
Aurelian  they  nearly  produced  a  most  dangerous 
rebellion.  (AureL  Vict.  <U  Cae$,  35  ;  Vopiic 
AureL  38.)  They  seem  generally  to  have  been 
freedmen.    (Murat.  Inscript.  968.  n.  6.) 

In  Greece  ertry  free  and  independent  city  had 
the  right  to  coin  its  own  money.  Sparta  and 
Byxantium  are  said  to  have  only  coined  iron  money 
(Polbix,  viL  106),  but  no  andcnt  iron  coin  has 
ever  been  found.  Respecting  the  time  when  money 
was  first  coined  in  Greece,  see  Arobntum  and 
N u  M  M  us.  The  Greek  term  for  money  was  y6fAicfia, 
from  w6futs,  because  the  determination  of  its  value 
was  fixed  by  law  or  contract  (Aristot  Eihie,  r.  8.) 

The  mint  at  Athens  was  adled  iipyv^icowfToy. 
[Aroyrocopuon.]  We  do  not  hear  of  any 
officers  connected  with  the  management  or  the 
superintendence  of  the  Athenian  mint  How  fiir 
the  right  of  coining  money  was  a  privilege  of  the 
central  government  of  Attica  is  unknown.  But 
the  extant  coins  show  that  at  least  some  demes  of 
Attica  had  the  right  of  coinmg,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  government  of  Athens  only  watched  over 
the  wf  ight  and  the  purity  of  the  metal,  and  that 
the  people  in  their  assembly  had  the  right  of  regu- 
lating everything  concerning  the  coining  of  money. 
(Aristoph.  EceUi,  810,  &c)  The  Attic  gold  and 
silver  coins  were  always  of  very  pure  metal,  and 
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we  hare  only  one  instance  m  which  the  state  at  a 
time  of  great  distress  used  bad  metal  This  was 
in  the  archonship  of  Antigenes  and  Callias,  B.  c. 
407  and  406.  (Aristoph.  Ban.  673,  with  theSchoI., 
and  678.)  Individmds  who  coined  bad  money 
were  punished  with  death.  (Demosth.  e,  Lept, 
p.  508  ;  NOIIISM AT08  DiAPHORAS  DiKB.)  The 
place  where  money  was  coined  is  always  indicated 
on  Greek  coins ;  either  the  name  of  the  place  is 
stated,  or  some  symbolical  representation  of  the 
place,  as  the  owl  on  Athenian  and  a  peacock  on 
Samian  coins.  These  symbols  are  generally  of  a 
religions  nature,  or  competed  with  uie  worship  of 
the  gods  or  heroes. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject  see 
Eckhel,  DoetrmaNimcrum  Vetemm^  and  especially 
the  Prolegomena  generalia  in  vol  I ;  Durean  de  la 
Malle,  Kcomomis  Politique  de»  Homauu, 

MONETA'RII,     [MoNBTA.] 

MON  TLE  (ipfiot),  a  neckkce.  Neckhu^  wen 
worn  by  both  sexes  among  the  most  polished  of 
those  nations  which  the  Greeks  called  barbarous, 
especially  the  Indians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Per- 
sians. [Armilla.]  Greek  and  Roman  females 
adopted  them  more  particularly  as  a  bridal  orna- 
ment  (Lucan,  iL  361  ;  Claud,  ds  vi  eoiu.  Honor, 

The  simplest  kind  of  necklace  was  the  moniU 
baeofUuM^  or  bead  neckkice  (Viig.  Am.  i.  657  ; 
Lamprid.  AL  Sev.  41),  which  consisted  of  berries, 
small  spheres  of  glass,  amethyst  Ac,  strung  to- 
gether. This  is  very  commonly  shown  in  ancient 
paintings.  (See  woodcut  pw  136.)  The  head  of 
Minerva  at  page  566,  exhibits  a  freqvent  modifi- 
cation of  the  bMd  necklace,  a  row  of  drops  hanging 
below  the  beads.  These  drops,  when  worn,  arrange 
themselves  upon  the  nock  like  rays  proceeding 
horn  a  centre.  To  this  class  of  neckUces  belongs 
one  in  the  Egyptian  collection  of  the  British  Museum 
(see  the  annexed  woodcut),  in  which  small  golden 
Lizards  alternate  with  the  drops.     The  figure  in  the 
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woodcut  immediately  underneath  this  exhibits  the 
central  portion  of  a  very  ancient  and  exquisitely 
wrought  necklace,  which  was  found  at  S.  Agatha, 
near  Naples,  in  the  sepulchre  of  a  Greek  lady.  It 
has  71  pendants.  Abore  them  is  a  band  consisting 
of  several  rows  of  the  close  chain- work,  which  we 
now  call  Venetian.  [Catena.]  We  also  give 
here  the  central  portions,  exhibiting  the  patterns  of 
three  splendid  gold  necklaces,  purchased  from  the 
Prince  of  Canino  for  the  British  Museum.  These 
were  found  in  Etruscan  tombs.  The  ornaments 
consist  of  circles,  lozenges,  rosettes,  ivy-leaves,  and 
hippocampi  A  heart  depends  from  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  necklaces. 

The  necUaoe  was  sometimes  made  to  resemble  a 
serpent  coiled  about  the  neck  of  the  wearer,  as  was 
ilie  case  with  that  given  as  a  nuptial  present  by 
Venus  to  Ilarmonia,  which  was  ornamented  in  so 
ehiboiate  a  manner,  that  Nonnus  devotes  50  lines 
of  his  DUmyaiaea  (v.  125,  &&)  to  its  descrip- 
tion. This  same  necklace  afterwards  appears  in 
the  mythology  as  the  bribe  by  which  Eriphyle  was 
tempted  to  betray  her  husband.  (ApoUodor.  iiu  4. 
§  2,  iii.  6.  §§  2^6  ;  Diod.  iv.  65,  v.  49  ;  Serv.  m 
Aen.  vL  445.) 

The  beauty  and  splendour,  as  well  as  the  value 
of  necklaces,  were  enhanced  by  the  insertion  of 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  which  were  strung  to- 
gether by  means  of  linen  thread,  silk,  or  wires  and 
links  of  gold.  For  this  purpose  emeralds,  or  other 
stones  of  a  greenish  hue  {jtmaroffdi)^  were  often 
employed  (viridss  pemmae^  Juv.  vL  S63).  Amber 
necklaces  are  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (xv.  459, 
xviii.  295).  .  Some  account  of  the  various  kinds  of 
links  is  given  in  the  article  Catena.  The  hooks 
or  clasps  for  listening  the  necklace  behind  the  neck 
were  also  various,  and  sometimes  neatly  and  in- 
geniously contrived.  Besides  a  band  encuding  the 
neck,  there  was  sometimes  a  second  or  even  a  third 
row  of  ornaments,  which  hung  lower  down,  patting 
over  the  breast  (Hom.  Hymn,  ii.  in  Ven.  11  ; 
longa  monilia^  Ovid.  Met.  x.  264  ;  BSttiger,  Sahinay 
vol.  iL  p.  129.) 

Very  valuable  necklaces  were  sometimes  placed, 
as  dedicated  offerings,  upon  the  statues  of  Minerva, 
Venus,  and  other  goddesses  (Sueton.  Galb.  18), 
and  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  description  of 
their  attire  given  by  the  poets.  (Hom.  Hymn,  i.  m 
Ven.  88.)  Horses  and  other  fi&vourite  animals 
wore  also  adorned  with  splendid  necklaces  (a»rea, 
Virg.  Aen.  viL  278  ;  gemmata  moniUa^  Ovid.  Met. 
X.  113  ;  Claudian,  Epiif.  xxxvi  9  ;  A.  GelL  v.  5). 
[TORQUBS.]  [J.Y.] 

MONOPO'DIUM.     [Mensa.] 

MONOPTEROS.     [Templum.] 

MONOXYLON.    [Navis.] 

MONUMENTUM.     [Funus,  p.  561,  a.] 

MORA.  The  fact  of  an  obligatio  not  being 
discharged  at  the  time  when  it  is  due,  is  followed 
by  important  consequences,  which  either  may  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  the  contract,  or  may  depend 
on  rules  of  positive  law.  After  such  delay  the 
creditor  is  empowered  to  use  all  legal  means  to 
obtain  satisfaction  for  his  demand :  he  may  bring 
his  action  against  his  debtor  or  against  those  who 
have  become  securities  for  him,  and,  in  the  case  of 
pledge,  he  may  sell  the  thing  and  pay  himself  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  For  particular  cases 
there  are  particular  provisions:  for  instance,  the 
purchaser  of  a  thing  after  receiving  it,  must  pay 
interest  on  the  purchase -money,  if  there  is  delay  in 
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paying  it  after  the  time  fixed  for  payment  (Dig. 
19.  tit  1.  s.  13.  §  20.)  The  rule  is  the  same  as  to 
debts  due  to  the  Fiscus,  if  they  are  not  paid  when 
they  are  due.  If  a  colonus  was  behind  in  payment 
of  his  rent  for  two  years,  the  owner  (locator)  might 
eject  him  (Dig.  19.  tit  2.  s.  54.  §  1):  and  a  man 
lost  the  right  to  his  emphyteusis,  if  he  delayed  the 
payment  of  what  was  due  (canon)  for  three  yearsL 

These  were  cases  of  delay  in  which  there  was 
simply  a  non-ftdfilment  of  the  obligatio  at  the 
proper  time  ;  and  the  term  Mora  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  such  cases.  But  that  which  is  properly 
Mora  is  when  there  is  delay  on  the  part  of  him 
who  owes  a  duty,  and  culpa  can  be  imputed  to 
him.  Some  modem  writers  are  of  opinion  that  all 
delay  in  a  person  discharging  an  obligatio  is  Mora, 
except  there  be  some  impediment  which  ia  created 
by  causes  beyond  the  debtor*s  oontroL  But  there 
are  many  reasons  for  the  opinion  that  Mora  in  its 
proper  sense  always  implied  some  culpa  on  the 
part  of  the  debtor.  This  is  proved  by  the  genersl 
rule  as  to  the  necessity  of  interpeUatio  or  demand 
of  the  creditor  (si  interpellatus  opportune  loco  mm 
solverit,  quod  apud  judicem  examinabitnr) ;  by 
the  rules  about  excusationes  a  mora,  which  only 
have  a  meaning  on  the  supposition  that  real  mora 
is  not  always  to  be  imputed  to  a  man,  though 
there  may  be  delay  in  the  discharge  of  an  obli- 
gatio. That  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  Mora  is 
also  shown  by  the  terms  used  with  reference  to  it 
(per  eum  stetit,  per  enm  factum  est  qnominos,  &a). 
This  view  is  confirmed  also  by  the  rule  that  in 
every  case  of  Mora  the  particular  drcumstances 
are  to  be  considered,  a  rule  which  piamly  implies 
that  the  bare  iact  of  deUiy  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
stitute Mora.  In  a  passage  of  Papiniaa  (Dig.  12. 
tit  1.  B.  5)  the  doctrine  £at  bare  delay  does  not 
constitute  legal  Mora  is  clearly  expressed. 

When  Mora  could  be  legally  imputed  to  a  man, 
he  was  liable  to  loss  in  many  cases  when  he  other- 
wise would  not  be  liable :  as  if  a  man  was  bound 
to  give  a  thing  and  it  was  lost  or  destroyed,  he 
was  to  bear  the  loss,  if  the  fimlt  was  his,  that  is, 
if  real  culpose  mora  could  be  imputed  to  him.  (Dig. 
12.  tit  1.  S.5.)  In  cases  where  a  man  did  not 
pay  money  when  he  ought,  he  was  liable  to  pay 
interest  if  legal  Mora  could  be  imputed  to  him. 
In  bonae  fidei  contractus  interest  (usurae)  was 
due  if  there  was  legal  mora.  (Vangerow,  Pan- 
dekten^  dw.  iil  p.  188  ;  Thibaut,  ^sim  dte.  I 
§  96,  &c. ;  Dig.  22.  tit  1.)  [G.  L.] 

MORA.     [ExBRciTus,  p.  483.] 

MORTA'RIUM,  also  called  PILA  and  PI- 
LUM  (Plin.  H.  AT.  xviii.  3  ;  xxxiiL  26),  {6\fun : 
r-y^,  Schol  in  Hes.  Op.  et  Dies,  421  ;  tyiiSy  ap- 
parently from  the  root  of  ieen,  to  strike),  a  mortar. 

Before  the  invention  of  mills  [Mola]  com  was 
pounded  and  rubbed  in  mortars  (puium\  and 
hence  the  place  for  making  bread,  or  the  bake- 
house, was  called  pistrinum,  (Serv.  m  Vtry.  Aen. 
i.  179.)  Also  long  after  the  introduction  of  mills 
this  was  an  indispensable  article  of  domestic  furni- 
ture. (PUut  Aul  I  2.  17  ;  Cato,  de  Re  RusL  74 
—76 ;  Colum.  de  Be  Rust  xii.  55.)  Hesiod  {L  c), 
enumerating  the  wooden  utensils  necessary  to  a 
fiirmer,  directo  him  to  cut  a  mortar  three  feet,  and 
a  pestle  (Sircfwv,  Kovdyoif^  pistiUmm)  three  cubits 
long.  Both  of  Uiese  were  evidently  to  be  made 
from  straight  portions  of  the  trunks  or  branches  of 
trees,  and  the  thicker  and  shorter  of  them  was  to 
bo  hollowed.     They  might  then  be  used  in   the 
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'  represented  in  a  uunting  on  the  tomb  of 
Remesei  III.  at  Thebet  (aee  woodcut,  left-hand 
figure  taken  from  Wilkinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  383)  ;  for 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tluit  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Greeks  fuhioned  and  used  their  mortars  in  the 
same  manner.  (See  also  Wilkinson,  toL  iii.  p. 
181,  showing  throe  stone  mortars  with  metal  pee- 
tlea.)  In  these  paintings  we  maj  observe  the 
thickening  of  the  peitle  at  both  ends,  and  that  two 
men  pound  in  one  mortar,  raising  their  peitles 
alternately  as  is  still  the  practice  in  Egypt.  Pliny 
{H,  N.  zxxvi  43)  mentions  the  Tsrious  kinds  of 
stone  selected  for  making  mortar^  according  to  the 
purposes  to  which  they  were  intended  to  serve. 
Those  used  in  pharmacy  were  sometimes  made,  as 
he  says,  **of  Egyptian  alabaster.**  The  annexed 
woodcut  shows  the  fonns  of  two  preserved  in  the 
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Egyptian  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  which 
exactly  answer  to  this  description,  being  made  of 
that  materiaL  They  do  not  exceed  three  inches  in 
height :  the  dotted  lines  mark  the  cavity  within 
each.  The  woodcut  idso  shows  a  mortar  and 
pestle,  made  of  baked  white  clay,  which  were  dis- 
covered, A.  D.  1831,  among  numerous  specimens  of 
Roman  pottery  in  making  the  northern  approaches 
to  London-bridge  (ArehaeoloffiOf  yoL  xxiv.  p.  199, 
plate  44.) 

Besides  the  uses  already  mentioned,  the  mortar 
waa  employed  in  pounding  charcoal,  rubbing  it 
with  glue,  in  order  to  make  black  paint  (fUrameik- 
Imm^  VitruT.  vil  10.  ed.  Schneider)  ;  in  making 
plaster  for  the  walls  of  apartments  (Plin.  H,  N, 
xsxvi  65)  ;  in  mixing  spices  and  fragrant  herbs 
and  flowers  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen  (Athen.  ix. 
70  ;  Brundc,  AnaL  iii.  51)  ;  and  in  metallurgy,  as 
in  triturating  cinnabar  to  obtain  mercury  from  it 
by  sublimation.  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiii.  41,  xxxiv. 
22.)  [J.  Y.J 

M0&    [JcT8,p.657,a.l 

MOTH  ACES,  MOTHCNES  {txMaK%s^iUei»- 
wt),     f  C1VITA8,  p.  290,  b.] 

MUCIA'NA  CAUTIO.    [CAUTia] 

MU'LLEUS.    [PatricilJ 

MULSUM.    [ViNUM.] 

MULTA.     [PoBNA.] 

MUNERATOR.    [Oladiatorx8,  p.  574,  a.] 

MU'NICEPS,MUNICITIUM.  [Colonia; 

FOXDSRATAS  ClVlTATX&] 

MUNUS.     [H0NORK8.] 
MUNUS.    [OLADiATORSfspw574,a.] 
MUNY'CHIA   (juowr^ia),  a    festival    cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Artemis  Munychia.     Plutarch 
((is  Ghr,  Ath.  p.  349,  f.)  says  that  it  was  insti- 
tuted to  commemorate  Uie  Tictory  over  the  Per- 


sians at  Salamis,  and  that  it  was  held  every  year 
on  the  sixteenth  of  Munychion.  (Compare  Suidas 
and  Haipocrat.  s.  o.  Movwxuin)  The  sacrifices 
which  were  ofiered  to  the  goddess  on  this  day 
ooiuisted  of  cakes  called  iifu^^rrts^  either  be- 
cause at  this  season  the  foil  moon  was  seen  in  the 
west  at  the  moment  the  mm  rose  in  the  east,  or^ 
as  is  more  probable,  and  alio  confirmed  by  most 
authorities,  because  these  cakes  were  adorned  all 
round  with  burning  candles.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  645 ; 
Suidas,  a  t?.  'Avd^oroi :  Hesych.  and  EtymoL 
Mag.  f.  o.  *Afi^<^«y.)  Eustathius(a(///iad:.xviii.) 
says  that  these  cakes  wero  made  of  cheese.  [L.S.] 

MURA'LIS  CORCNA.    [Corona.] 

MUREX.    [Tribulus.] 

MU'RIES.      [VR8TALB8.] 

MU'RRHINA  VASA,  or  MUHREA  VASA, 
were  first  introduced  into  Rome  by  Pompey,  who 
dedicated  cups  of  this  kind  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
(Plin.  H.N,  xxxvii.  7.)  Their  value  was  very 
great  (Sen.  ds  Bene/,  vii.  9,  Eput  119  ;  Mar- 
tial, iii  82.  25  ;  Dig.  33.  tit  10.  s.  3.  §  4.)  Pliny 
(/.  c.)  states  that  70  talents  wen  given  for  one 
holding  three  sextarii,  and  speaks  of  a  murrhine 
trulla,  which  cost  300  talents.  Kero  gave  even 
800  talents  for  a  capis  or  drinking  cup. 

Pliny  (xxxvii.  8)  says  th&t  these  murrhine 
vessels  came  from  the  East,  principally  from  places 
within  the  Parthian  empire,  and  chiefly  from  Caro- 
mania.  He  describes  them  as  made  of  a  substance 
formed  by  a  moisture  thickened  in  the  earth  by 
heat,  and  says  that  they  were  chiefly  valued  on 
account  of  their  variety  of  colours.  Modem  writers 
differ  much  respecting  the  material  oi  which  they 
wero  composed.  Some  think  that  they  were  va- 
riegated glass,  and  others  that  they  were  made  of 
onyx,  since  that  stone  presents  a  variety  of  colours  ; 
but  the  latter  conjecture  is  overthrown  by  a  pas- 
sage of  Lampridius  {HeUogab.  32),  who  speaks  of 
onyx  and  murrhine  vases.  Most  recent  writers, 
however,  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  were  true 
Chinese  porcelain,  and  quote  in  support  of  their 
opinion  the  words  of  Propertius  (iv.  5.  26)  :  — 

**•  Murreaque  in  Parthis  pocula  cocta  focis.** 

This  opinion  would  be  rendered  still  more  probable 
if  we  could  place  dependence  on  the  statement  of 
Sir  W.  Oell  (Pompekma^  vol.  i.  pp.  98,  99),  ^  that 
the  porcelain  of  the  East  was  called  Mirrha  di 
Smyrna  to  as  late  a  date  as  1555.**  (Becker, 
(?atftM,  vo1.i.  p.  143.) 

MURUS,  MOENIA  (rtixos)^  the  wall  of  a 
city,  in  contradistinction  to  Pariss  (roixof),  the 
wall  of  a  house,  and  Maceria,  a  boundary  wall. 
Both  the  Latin  and  Greek  words  appear  to  contain, 
as  a  part  of  their  root  meaning,  the  idea  of  a/rm, 
drong  wall ;  and  they  are  nearly  always  used  for 
walls  of  stone  or  some  other  massive  constraction. 
Murua  and  t«ixo»  are  also  used  for  the  outer  wsil 
of  a  large  building. 

We  find  cities  surrounded  by  massive  walls  at 
the  earliest  periods  of  Greek  and  Roman  history, 
of  which  we  have  any  records.  Homer  speaks  of 
the  chief  cit^  of  the  Argive  kingdom  as  **  the 
walled  Tiryns,**  and  **  Mycenae  the  well-built 
city  **  (iZ.  ii  559,  569),  not  only  thus,  as  in  other 
passages,  proving  the  common  use  of  such  stmc- 
tures  in  the  Homeric  period,  but  also  attesting  the 
great  antiquity  of  those  identical  gigantic  walls 
which  still  stand  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  and 
other  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy.  In  Epirus,  in 
8  D 
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Etniria,  and  in  Central  Italy,  egpccially  In  the 
volleys  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  on  their 
weetem  side,  we  find  nnmerona  lemaing  of  walla, 
which  are  alike,  inasmuch  as  they  are  cognpoaed 
of  immense  blocks  of  stones  put  together  without 
eement  of  any  kind,  bnt  which  differ  from  one 
anoUier  in  the  mode  of  their  construction.  Three 
principal  species  can  be  dearly  distinguished :  — 
L  That  in  which  the  masses  of  stone  are  of  ir- 
xeguhur  shape  and  are  put  together  without  any 
attempt  to  fit  them  into  one  another,  the  inter- 
stices beii^  loosely  filled  in  with  smaller  stones  ; 
as  in  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Tiryns,  a  portion 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  following  engraving :  — 
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Another  specimen  of  the  buildings  at  Tiryns,  of 
much  more  regular  construction,  may  be  seen  at 
y.  125. 

2.  In  other  cases  we  find  the  blocks  still  of  ir- 
rcguUur  polygonal  shapes,  but  of  a  construction 
which  shows  a  considerable  adTanoe  upon  the 
former.  The  stones  are  no  longer  unhewn  {ipyoi 
Xldoi\  but  their  sides  are  sufficiently  smoothed  to 
make  each  fit  accurately  into  the  angles  between 
the  others,  and  their  fiu:es  are  cut  so  as  to  give  the 
whole  wall  a  tolerably  smooth  sur&ce.  Examples 
of  this  sort  of  work  are  very  common  in  Etruria. 
The  enffTOTing  is  taken  torn  the  walls  of  Larissa 
in  Aigolis. 


3.  In  the  third  species,  the  blocks  are  laid  in 
horizontal  courses,  more  or  less  regular  (sometimes 
indeed  so  irregular,  thatnone  of  the  horiiontal  joints 
are  continuous),  and  with  vertical  joints  either 
perpendicular  or  oblique,  and  with  all  the  joints 
more  or  less  accurately  fitted.  The  walls  of  My- 
cenae present  one  of  the  ruder  examples  of  this 
sort  of  structure ;  and  the  following  engraTing  of 
the  **•  Lion  Gate,*'  of  that  fi>rtress  (so  called  from 
the  rudely  sculptured  figures  of  lions)  shows  also 
the  manner  in  which  the  gates  of  these  three  spe- 
cies of  walls  were  built,  by  supporting  an  immense 
block  of  stone,  for  the  lintel,  upon  two  others,  for 
jambs,  the  latter  inclining  inwards,  so  as  to  give 
more  space  than  if  they  were  upright  A  very 
lai^  number -«f  interesting  examples  of  these  con^ 


structions  will  be  fi>nnd  engraved  in  some  of  the 
works  presently  referred  to.  We  have  only  spaeo 
for  these  three  characteristic  specimens,  one  of  each 
class.  Neither  is  it  here  possible,  or  at  all  neoeaaaiy, 
to  discuss  the  opinions  of  ancient  writers,  most  of 
whom  were  content  with  the  popular  legend  which 
assigned  these  works  to  the  Cyclopes,  nor  the 
theories  of  modem  scholars  and  antiqoariana,  who 
(with  some  of  the  ancients)  have  generally  refiened 
them  to  the  Pelasgians.  The  priadpal  eoodnaions 
to  which  Mr.  Bunbuiy  has  come,  firom  a  thoraogh 
examination  of  the  whole  subject,  may  be  safely 
regarded  as  correct:  namely,  that  while  in  sack 
works  as  the  walls  of  Tiryns  we  have  undoubt- 
edly the  earliest  examples  of  mural  azchiteetoie, 
it  is  quite  a  fallacy  to  lay  down  the  general  prin- 
ciple, that  the  unhewn,  the  polygonal,  the  more 
irregular  and  the  more  regular  rectai^gnlar  con- 
structions, always  indicate  snooessive  steps  in  the 
progress  of  the  art ;  and  that  it  is  also  eRoneens  to 
assign  these  works  to  any  one  people  or  to  any  one 
period  ;  that,  while  such  massive  stmctnres  would 
of  course  be  built  by  people  comparatively  jgnotant 
of  the  art  of  stone-cutting  or  of  the  tools  proper  fiv 
it,  they  might  be  and  were  also  erected  in  later 
times  simply  on  account  of  their  adaptation  to  their 
purpose,  and  from  the  motive  of  saving  unnecesssiy 
Ubour  ;  and  that  the  difference  between  the  poly- 
gonal  and  rectangular  structures  is  generally  to  be 
ascribed  not  to  a  difference  in  the  skill  of  the 
workmen,  but  to  the  different  physical  chamcters 
of  the  materials  they  employed,  —  the  one  sort  of 
stnicture  being  usually  of  a  species  of  limestone, 
which  easily  splits  into  polygonal  blocks,  and  the 
other  a  sandstone,  the  natunl  deavage  of  which 
is  horixontaL  (Bnnbuiy,  Q^dopaeam  Hemauu  m 
Central  Italy^  in  the  Classical  Mweunt,  1 845,  vol  ii. 
pp.l47,&c. ;  MUller,^n:iAao/.(<.irtnM<;§§45,166, 
and  the  works  there  quoted  ;  Stieglitz,  ArekioL  d, 
Baukmul^  vol.  L  pp.  95—98  ;  Ilirt,  Gesek,  d.  Bam- 
kunst^  vol  i.  pp.  195,  &C.,  and  plate  vii  frtmi  which 
the  foregoing  cuts  are  taken ;  A^as  xu  Kwgler'M 
KmukfemAi^  Pt.il  PI  1  ;  OSttling  in  the 
Bkem,  Mms,  1843,  vol  iv.  pp.921,  480,  and  in 
the  Arckdologitohe  Zeiiung^  No.  26  ;  Pompeii, 
vol  I  c  4,  with  several  woodcuts  of  walls  ;  Abeken, 
MiUeiitaliem  vor  den  ZeUen  romucfter  Hemeka/i^ 
a  most  important  work,  with  numerous  engravings 
of  walls). 

The  examples  of  the  foregoing  dass  lead  us 
gradually  to  the  regular  mode  of  construction  which 
prevailed  in  Greece  after  the  time  of  the  Pernan 
Wars,  and  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  walls 
of  temples  much  earlier.    Lb  tne  long  walls  of 
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Atbeiu,  and  tbe  walls  of  Peiraeens,  the  massiTeness 
of  the  Cyclopaean  works  was  united  with  perfect 
regularity  of  construction.  The  stones,  which  were 
so  lai^  that  each  was  a  cart-load  (kfia^iaibi)  were 
accnntely  fitted  to  one  another  (^r  rofip  fyycirioi), 
and  held  together,  without  cement  by  metal  clamps 
soldered  with  lead  into  sockets  cut  mto  the  blocks 
of  stone.  (Thuc  1 93).  The  walls  of  the  Par. 
thenon,  and  the  other  great  edifices  of  the  period, 
were  of  similar  construction.  Sometimes  wooden 
plugs  were  used  instead  of  metal  clamps.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  describe  here  the  details  of  the 
modes  in  which  the  joints  were  arranged  in  this 
regular  and  massive  masonry.  So  perfect  was  the 
workmanship  at  this  period  of  the  art,  that  the 
joints  often  appeared  like  a  thread ;  and  Pliny 
mentions  a  temple  at  Cyziais,  in  the  interior  wall 
of  which  a  fine  thread  of  gold  was  actually  inserted 
in  the  joints  of  the  masonry.  (H,  N,  xxztL  15. 
•.22.) 

The  materials  employed  at  this  period  were 
Tarious  sorts  of  stone,  and,  in  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  temples,  marble.  The  practice  of 
putting  a  facing  of  marble  07er  a  wall  of  a  com- 
moner material  was  introduced  in  the  next  period 
of  architectural  history.  The  first  example  of  it, 
according  to  Pliny  (/T.  AT.  xxxvL  6.  s.  6),  was  in 
the  palace  of  Mausolus,  the  walls  of  which  were  of 
brick,  faced  with  slabs  (cnatas)  of  Proconnesinn 
marble  (about  b.  c.  360).  Vitruvius  (il  8)  also 
states  this  fiict,  and  adds  that  brick  walls,  when 
perfectly  perpendicular,  are  quite  as  durable  as 
those  of  stone,  and,  in  proof  of  this,  he  mentions 
several  examples  of  very  ancient  brick  buildings, 
both  in  Greece  and  Italy.  (Comp.  Vitruv.  I  42  ; 
Pans.  L  42,  ii.  27,  ▼.  5,  x.  4,  35  ;  Latxr.) 

For  buildings  of  a  common  sort,  the  materials 
employed  were  smaller  stones,  rough  or  squared, 
or  flints,  as  well  as  bricks :  the  latter,  however, 
were  not  neariy  so  much  used  by  the  Greeks  as  by 
the  Romans.  The  different  methods  of  construction 
will  be  described  presently. 

The  walls  of  smaller  quarried  stones  or  bricks 
were  bound  together  with  various  kinds  of  mortar 
or  cement,  composed  of  lime  mixed  with  different 
sands  and  volcanic  earths.  The  most  durable  of 
these  was  the  cement  formed  by  mixing  two  parts 
of  Terra  Puteokuia  (Puzxolana,  a  volcanic  product, 
which  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  besides 
Puteoli)  with  one  part  of  mortar :  this  cement  had 
the  property  of  hardening  rapidly  under  water: 
it  was  much  used  in  aqueducts,  cisterns,  and  such 
works.  (For  further  details  on  cements,  see  Vitruv. 
ii.  5,  6,  V.  12,  vii.  2  ;  Plin.  H.  M  xxxvi.  23. 
8.  52,  55  ;  PalUul.  I  10,  14  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  245  ; 
DioBcor.  V.  133). 

The  history  of  Roman  masonry  is  not  veiy  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Greek.  The  Cyclopean  re- 
mains of  Italy  have  been  already  noticed.  The 
most  ancient  works  at  Rome,  such  as  the  Career 
Mamertinus^  the  Cloaca  MamTna,  and  the  Servian 
Walls,  were  constructed  of  massive  quadrangular 
hewn  stones,  placed  together  without  cement 
[Cloaca.]  In  most  of  the  remains,  the  stones  are 
twice  as  long  as  they  are  high.  Canina  (Arch, 
A  Mtiq. )  d  istinguishes  five  species  of  Roman  masonry ; 
namely,  (I)  when  the  blocks  of  stone  are  laid  in 
alternate  courses,  lengthwise  in  one  course,  and 
crosswise  in  the  next ;  this  is  the  most  common ;  (2) 
when  tbe  stones  in  each  course  are  laid  alternately 
along  and  acroM  ;  this  construction  was  usual  when 
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the  walls  were  to  be  faced  with  slabs  of  maible  ; 
(3)  when  they  are  laid  entirely  lengthwise  ;  (4) 
entirely  crosswise  ;  and  (5)  when  the  courses 
are  alternately  higher  and  lower  than  each  other, 
as  in  the  round  temple  (of  Vesta,  so  called)  upon 
the  Tiber.  This  temple  also  affords  us  an  example 
of  what  is  called  ru$tic-work^  in  which  the  stones 
are  bevelled  at  their  joints,  the  rest  of  their  surfaces 
being  generally  left  rough.  This  style  of  work 
originated,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  from  the  desire 
to  save  the  trouble  of  smoothing  the  whole  face  of 
the  stones ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was 
adopted  in  order  to  give  a  bolder  and  firmer  ap- 
pearance to  the  stmctura  Examples  of  it  are 
found  in  the  remains  of  several  Roman  fortifications 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  sifbstructions  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Moselle  at  Coblenz  {Rkem.  Mue.  1836, 
vol.  iv.  p.  310;  WitEschel,  in  the  ReaUEncydop. 
d,  close,  AUerih,  art  Mun),  As  by  the  Greeks, 
so  by  the  Romans,  walls  of  a  commoner  sort  were 
built  of  smaller  quarried  stones  {eaementa)  or  of 
bricks.  Vitruvius  (ii.  8)  and  Pliny  {H,  N.  xxxvi. 
22.  s.  51)  describe  the  following  kinds  of  masonry, 
according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  small  stones 
{eaementa)  were  put  together.  (The  woodcut  is 
copied  from  the  Abbitdungen  zu  Winckelmann^e 
Werkej  DonauOschingen,  1835,  fig.  10.) 


Besides  the  large  square  blocks  of  stone  (O), 
they  used  smaller  quadrangular  stones  arranged  in 
regular  courses  of  *equal  and  of  unequal  heights ; 
the  former  was  called  isodomum  (M),  the  latter 
peeudieodomum  (L);  in  another  sort  of  work,  called 
emplecton  (G),  the  outer  fiices  of  the  walls  only 
were  of  wrought  stones,  the  intermediate  parts 
being  filled  up  with  rough  stones,  but  these,  in  the 
Greek  method  of  construction,  were  well  bedded 
in  mortar,  and  arranged  with  overiapping  joints, 
and  the  wall  was  bonded  together  with  stones  laid 
across  at  intervals,  which  were  called  Sidrovoi  (F); 
but  the  workmen  of  the  time  of  Vitruvius  were  in 
the  habit,  for  the  sake  of  despatch,  of  running  up 
the  outer  walls  separately,  and  then  filled  the 
middle  space  with  loose  rubbish,  a  sort  of  work 
which  Pliny  calls  diamidon.  The  excellence  of 
the  cement  which  the  Romans  used  enabled  them 
to  construct  walls  of  very  small  rough  stones,  not 
laid  in  courses,  but  held  together  by  the  mortar ; 
this  structure  was  called  opus  itioertum  (N).  An 
improvement  upon  it  in  appearance,  but  inferior  in 
stability,  was  the  opus  riticulatum^  of  which  there 
were  two  kinds,  the  like  (K)  and  the  mdike(l). 
This  sort  of  work  was  composed  of  stones  or  bricks, 
from  six  to  nine  inches  long,  and  about  three  inchea 
square  at  the  end,  which  formed  the  faces  of  th« 
di>  2 
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wan,  iht  vAmK  beiiiff  £Iled  m  wkk  mocIv  and  ' 
■nail  rMiifh  ■tooei.     VitxnTias  caibf4uB«  of  tkese 
wail*  M  l«in?  a|^  to  spiit*  <">  *ooMUit  of  tii«ir 
karn^  maaha  ^anxnoXaX  tynawt*  dot  eofwed  jomto. 
Aaodier  ■troctore  «f  vhick  the   BomaJM  ande 
great  dm,  and  wfaick  was  one  «f  tke  moat  daxaUe 
of  all,  arM  thai  eoaqxiBed  flf  eoones  of  ibt  tilei  ( U  I. 
Sodi  uPuiMa  were  alao  iDtiwlDoed  ia  tlie  oibcr 
kinds  tittaoe  and  brick  walli,  in  vhkh  thcj  bock 
merrtd  aa  bood-ooanei,  and,  ia  tke  lover  part  of 
the  wall,  kept  tke  damp  from  rising  from  tke 
gniand.     Brick  walls  eorered   with  stneoo  were  , 
exeeedioKly  oonuMa   with    the    Rvmaas:    eren 
columns  were  made  of  brick  covered  vith  stacoo  ; 
we  have  an  esamfJe  in  the  eolurans  of  the  basilica 
at  Pompeii,  the  oonstmction  of  which  is  ezplainrd  ( 
in  Pompeii^  toL  L  p.  1S6.     Ia  hot  coantn«a,aa  in 
Africa  and  Spain,  walls  were  boilt  of  earth  lanuned  ; 
in  between  taro  facet  or  moulds  (talmlae^/ormue\ 
which   were  remored   when  it  hardened  ;   tbej  ! 
were  called  parieteg/onmaeei;  and  Plinj  mentioos  \ 
watch-tovers  of  this  constraction,  buik  br  Han- 1 
nibal,  on  the  moantains  of  Spain,  which  still  stood 
firm.    (f/.AT.   xxxr.    14.  ».  4&)     Walls  of  turf 
were   chiefly   used    in    the   lamparts    of   camps 
(AGGBR,VALLrM)  and  asembankmenU  for  riren. 

With  respect  to  the  ose  of  walls  as  fortificatioos, 
we  have  not  space  to  say  moch.  The  Cyclopean 
walls  of  Tizyns,  &c^  had  no  toarers  ;  bnt  Homer 
refers  to  toarers  on  the  walls  of  Troy  ;  and  in  the 
historical  period  we  fiod  that  it  was  the  practice  to 
furnish  walls  with  towen  at  regular  interrals. 
Some  arriters  on  military  affiurs  recommend  them 
to  be  placed  at  salient  angles  of  the  walla,  in  order 
to  command  the  interrening  spacea,  whilst  others 
object  to  this  position  on  account  of  the  increased 
exposure  of  the  tower  itself  to  the  battering  ram. 
The  account  which  Tbncydides  gives,  in  his  se- 
or^  book,  of  the  siege  of  Plataeae,  is  an  inter- 
esting exhibition  of  &e  state  of  the  science  of 
fortification  and  attack  at  the  period  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  Much  was  done  to  advance  it  by 
the  arehitects  and  engineen  of  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander and  his  successors.  The  rules  which  have 
been  established  by  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
peron  may  be  seen  exhibited  in  detail  by  Vitruvius 
(I  5),  and  the  writers  on  militfiy  afbui,  and  il- 
lustrated by  the  remains  of  the  walls  of  Pompeii. 
{Pompeii,  vol.  L  pp.  66,  &c.)  The  system  may 
be  described  in  a  few  words  as  a  broad  temoe  of 
earth  (offper)  enclosed  between  two  battlemented 
walls  and  furnished  with  towers,  two,  three,  or 
mora  stories  high,  communicating  by  arched  door- 
ways with  the  agpert  and  also  having  a  sally-port. 
These  towers  were  at  distances,  on  the  avenge, 
of  the  cast  of  a  javelin,  but  varying  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  exposure  of  eadi  part  of  the 
wall.     Respecting  the  gates,  see  Porta.     [P.  S.] 

MU'SCULUS  was,  according  to  the  description 
of  Vegetius  (ds  Re  Milit.  iv.  16),  one  of  the 
smaller  militajT'  machines,  by  which  soldiers  in 
besieging  a  town  were  protected  while  engaged  in 
filling  up  the  ditches  round  the  besi^ed  place,  so 
that  the  moveable  towers  (turree  amlmiaioriae)  of 
the  besiegers  might  be  able  to  approach  the  walls 
without  obstacle.  A  mmute  description  of  a 
musculus  is  given  by  Caesar  (de  BeU,  Civ.  ii.  10, 
&.C.),  The  one  which  he  describes  was  nine  feet 
long,  and  was  constructed  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  —  Two  beams  of  equal  length  were  pUced 
"iDon  the  ground  at  the  distance  of  four  feet  from 
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m  find  fittle  piDais 
fi.e  feci  hi^     Their  tofNcads  were  joined  bj 

tnasTcxae  beams,  which  f  ^laMd  a  gentle  ahipe  em 
eoher  side  of  the  roof  of  which  they  fremed  the 
frame-work.  The  roof  was  thea  entirely  covered 
with  pieces  of  wood,  taro  feeC  hnad,  which  were 
fastened  with  metal  plates  and  aaila.  Areand  the 
ed«e  of  this  roof  scoare  pieces  of  wood,  fisnr  cabita 
bread,  were  fixed  far  the  poipose  of  keepiag  to- 
gether the  bricks  and  aaortar  witk  whidi  the 
moscnlns  was  then  covered.  Bat  that  these  mate- 
rials, arhich  were  intended  to  protect  the  maacaloa 
against  fire,  might  not  sniiier  from  water,  the  brid» 
and  mortar  were  covered  with  skina ;  and  that 
these  skins  again  might  not  sn&r  from  the  fire  or 
stones  which  the  besieged  might  threw  upon  the 
musculoa,  the  whole  was  eovcred  arith  rags  of  ch>th. 
The  whole  of  this  nmchine  was  eanstmcted  under 
the  eov9  of  a  vinca,  and  chase  hy  the  Rooam 
tower.  At  a  moment  when  the  bem^ged  were  least 
expecting  any  attack,  the  moacnlas  was  BMyved  on 
against  the  vrall  of  the  toam.  The  men  ei^gagcd 
under  it  immediately  began  to  ■ndcrmine  the  wall 
and  thus  to  make  a  breach  in  it ;  and  while  this 
work  was  going  on,  the  besicgen  kept  up  a  livdy 
fight  with  the  besieged  in  order  to  prefveot  them 
from  directing  their  attadts  against  the  maseulasL 
(Compare  Caes.  de  DeU.  Civ.  iiL  W^deBeO^AUr. 
1.)  The  mnscnlos  described  by  Caesar  aras  evi- 
dently designed  fiv  diflerent  pm  poses  than  the  one 
mentioned  by  Vegetius,  and  the  former  appears  to 
have  been  only  a  smaller  but  a  more  indeamctible 
kind  of  vinea  than  that  commonly  used.  (Lipsios, 
Po/ior«.L9;  Gaichard,ircaMW«sAfiULii.p.58. 
tahL2.)  [L.S.] 

MUSEIA  (Mo^ia),  a  festival  with  contests 
celebrated  at  Thespiae  in  Boeotia  in  hononr  of  the 
Musea.  (Pans.  iz.  51.  §  3.)  It  was  held  every 
fifth  year  and  with  great  splendour.  (PlnL  Amator, 
p.  748L  r.)  From  Aeschmcs  (&  TteoraL)  it  ap- 
pears that  there  was  also  a  festival  called  Musem, 
which  was  celebimted  in  schools.  [L.  S.] 

MUSE'UM  (Noo«rc«or)  signified  in  genenl  a 
place  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  bat  was  specially 
the  name  given  to  an  institution  at  Alexandria, 
founded  by  Ptolemy  Phihidelphns,  about  B.G.  280, 
for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  the  sopport  of 
learned  men.  ( Athen.  v.  p.  203.)  We  learn  fnm. 
Strabo  (xviii.  p.  794)  that  the  museum  formed 
part  of  the  palace,  and  that  it  contained  cloisters 
or  porticos  (wcpiVaros),  a  public  theatre  or  lecture- 
room  {4l^pa\  and  a  huge  hall  (eZkat  M^rar), 
where  the  learned  men  dined  together.  The  mu- 
seum was  supported  by  a  common  fund,  supplied 
apparently  fnnn  the  public  treasury;  and  the 
whole  institution  was  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  priest,  who  was  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
after  Egypt  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, by  the  Caesar.  (Strabo,  /.  c)  Botanical 
and  soologicol  gardens  appeor  to  hare  been  at- 
tached to  the  museum.  (Philostr.  ApclUm,  vL  24 ; 
Athen.  xiv.  ^  654.)  The  empwor  Claudius  added 
another  museum  to  this  institution.  (Suet  Oamd, 
42,  with  Casaubon'fe  note.) 

MU'SICA  (i^  >tou(ruc4),  signified  in  general 
any  art  over  which  the  Muses  presided,  but  is  some-, 
times  employed  to  indicate  Mutic  in  the  modem 
acceptation  of  the  term.  1.  Grbbk.  In  compiling 
the  following  article  little  more  has  been  attempted 
than  to  give  an  outline  of  facts  which  rest  upon  posi- 
tive evidence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  present  them 
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ID  SDcli  A  feim  M  to  aerre  for  an  introduction  to  the 
original  lonrceiL  Heneo  it  necetaarily  consitta  in 
«  great  mearare  of  technieal  detaila,  which,  how- 
erer,  can  preaent  no  dilBcdty  to  persona  acquainted 
with  the  fint  elementa  of  the  modem  theoiy ; 
and  nothing  haa  been  aaid  in  the  way  of  deduction, 
except  in  one  or  two  eaaea  where  the  intereat  of 
the  aabject  and  the  ^yparent  pcobabilitj  of  the 
ooncluaiona  aeemed  to  pennit  it 

The  term  *ApfaoiniHi  waa  uaed  by  the  Greek 
writen  to  denote  what  ia  now  called  the  Science  of 
Hnaic ;  fuvcucii  haTing,  aa  haa  been  already  re- 
marked, a  much  wider  aignification.  'Apftorue^ 
4^rw  imiortuKH  httfUfru^  icol  w^currijc^  rqf  rov 

avyiitif$m'99,     (Eudid.  fnt  Harm.  p.  1 .) 

The  foUowinff  aerenfold  diTiaion  of  the  anbject, 
which  ia  adopted  by  the  author  juat  quoted,  aa  well 
aa  by  othen,  will  be  partly  adhered  to  in  the  pre- 
aent article :— I.  Of  Soonda  (vtpl  ^tf^rywr).  II. 
Of  Intermla  (««f)  lmrrnit4;rmw).  III.  Of  Genera 
{yr9^  T^rwr).  IV.  Of  Syatema  (wtpl  warriftd- 
Tw).  V.  Of  Modea  (»«pl  r6wwy  VI.  Of 
Tmnaition  (wt^  fura$oK^§),  VII.  Of  Compoai- 
tion  (w«pl  fMnXmiiu). 

A  aound  ia  aaid  to  be  9nmcal  when  it  haa  a  de- 
terminate jfUck  (ri^it).  When  two  aounda  differ 
in  pitch,  one  ia  aaid  to  be  more  acute  (A(^f),  the 
other  more  ^vtiM(^a^):  or,  in  common  language, 
one  ia  called  higher  and  the  other  lower.  The 
term  ^/iftcX^f  applied  to  a  aound  either  aignifiea 
anip^,  that  it  ia  capable  of  being  uaed  in  amdody  ; 
or  fWdiem^,  that  it  ia  capable  of  being  uaed  in  the 
tame  melodjf  ikith  aome  other  aound  or  ayatem  of 
aounda  ;  the  latter  ia  ita  most  common  meaning. 

An  Interral  ia  the  difference  or  rather  distance 
between  two  aounda  of  different  pitch.  When  we 
compare  the  mterrala  between  two  paira  of  aounda, 
we  judge  them  in  certain  caaea  to  be  aimilar,  or 
eqmaL  If  the  more  acute  aound  of  one  of  them  be 
then  raiaed,  that  interval  ia  aaid  to  become  greater 
than  the  other.  It  ia  thia  property  of  intermla 
(their  being  comparable  in  respect  of  magnitude) 
which  enablea  ua  to  daaaify  them,  and  enumerate 
their  several  kinda. 

Intervals  are  either  amtonant  (<r^ft^wfa)  or  <//#• 
mmaiKt  (Sio^Mti),  according  aa  the  two  aounda  may 
or  may  not  be  heard  at  the  aame  time  without 
offending  the  ear.  (End.  pw  8»)  Strictly  apeaking 
it  ia  impoaaible  to  define  the  limit  between  the  two 
claaaea,  and  thia  aeema  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
later  writera,  who  distinguish  various  degreea  of 
conaonance  and  diaaonance.  Originally,  the  only 
intervala  reckoned  oonaonant  were  the  Octave  or 
eighth  (9tkwatrmif\  the  Fifth  (9tk  w4rr§  or  8i* 
^cuvr),  the  Fourth  {9tk  rwvipmw  or  ovAAof^), 
and  any  interval  produced  by  adding  an  octave  to 
one  of  theae.  But  all  intervala  leaa  than  the  fourth, 
or  intermediate  between  any  two  of  thoae  juat 
enumerated  (aa  the  aixth,  tenth,  &c.),  were  con- 
aidered  aa  dissonant    The  principal  intervals,  less 

*  T6rof  ia  uaed  m  aevenl  different  aenaee.  First 
it  aignifiea  deffree  of  toissoii,  and  ao  pUek^  whence 
ita  iqiplication  to  denote  mode^  the  modea  being 
acalea  which  differed  in  pitch :  and  then  it  ia  taken 
fi»r  rsmft  qfiemtum;  whence  ita  meaning  aa  the 
name  of  an  interval,  tome^  becauae  a  tone  ia  the  in- 
terval through  which  the  voice  ia  moat  naturally 
laiaed  at  one  effort  (See  Ariatid.  pi  22 ;  EucL  19.) 
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than  the  fourth,  employed  in  Greek  muaic  were 
the  double  tone  (Siroi^or),  nearly  equal  to  the 
modem  major  third  ;  the  tone  and  half  {rptttiurS- 
pwif\  neariy  the  aame  aa  the  minor  third ;  the 
tone  (r^Mtl  equal  to  the  modem  major  tone ;  the 
half  tone  {ynjurwnw)  and  the  quarter  tone  (Sfco-ir). 
(EucL  p.  8.)  Other  writera  apeak  of  Sfw^wria  or 
uniaon,  hrrt^via  or  the  consonance  of  the  octave, 
and  wapaipmda  or  the  conaonance  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth.  See  Ariat  JProU,  ziz.  39,  and  Gaudentius, 
p  1 1.  The  latter  author  considers  wapoi^wi^ta  to  be 
mtermediate  between  consonance  and  dissonance, 
and  mentions  the  tritone  or  sharp  fourth  aa  an  ex- 
ample of  it 

If  two  atrings,  perfectly  aimilar  except  in  length, 
and  stretched  by  equal  tenaiona,  be  made  to  vi- 
brate, the  number  of  vibimtiona  performed  in  a 
^ven  time  by  each  ia  inversely  proportional  to 
Ita  length  ;  and  the  itUerval  between  the  aounda 
produced  ia  found  to  depend  only  on  the  ratio  of 
lAe /Snr^iAa,  t. «,  of  the  numbers  of  vibrations.  Thus 
if  the  ratio  be  ^  the  interral  ia  an  octave, 
if        ^         f  „  a  fifth, 

if         „  f  „  a  fourth, 

ii         M  f  w  A  major  tone. 

The  diacoveiy  of  theae  ratios  ia  attributed,  pro- 
bably with  troth,  to  Pythagoraa.  But  the  accounta 
of  the  experimenta  by  which  he  eatabliahed  them 
(aee  Nicomachna,  p^  10)  are  plainly  folae,  since 
they  contradict  the  known  hct  that  when  aimilar 
and  equal  atrings  are  atretched  by  difhtni  tensions, 
the  number  of  vibrations  are  aa  the  $qmare  root$  of 
the  tenaiona.  (See  Whewell^  Dymmiet^  part  ii. 
p.331,ed.  1834.) 

The  r6»of  or  tone  was  defined  to  be  the  dif- 
ference between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ;  ao  that  the 
correaponding  ratio  would  be  determined  either  by 
experiment,  or  by  aimply  dividing  f  by  f. 

It  ia  remarkable  that  each  of  the  four  ratioa 
enumeimted  above  ia  imperpartkular  *;  i.  e.  the  two 
terma  of  each  differ  from  one  another  by  unity. 
And  all  the  intervala  employed  in  the  modem 
theory  are  either  auch  aa  correapond  to  auperpar- 
ticuUur  ratioa,  or  are  produced  from  auch  by  com- 
pounding them  with  the  octave.  Thus  the  ratio 
correaponding  to  the 

major  third        ia  f 
minor  third        „    j 
minor  tone         „  -fif 
major  aemitone  „  4i 
It  aeema  therefore    extraordinary,  that  analogy 
ahould  not  have  led  at  once  to  the  diacovery  at 
leaat  of  the  major  and  minor  third,  aa  aoon  aa  the 
connection  between  inte^ala  and  ratioa  had  been 
obaerved.     However  no  auch  diacovery  waa  then 
made,  or  if  made  it  waa  neglected  ;  and  thia  afforda 
at  once  an  explanation  of  the  fiict  that  intervala 
less  than  the  fourth  were  reckoned  dissonant :  for 
the  SJToroy,  or  double  major  tone,  is  greater  than 
tlie  true  consonant  major  third  (which  conaiata  of 
a  major  and  minor  tone)  by  an  interval  expressed 
by  the  ratio  ff  ;  a  difference  quite  sufficient  to  de- 


*  Euclid  seems  to  consider  no  intervals  conso- 
nant except  such  as  oorreapond  to  aunerparticular 
{iirtft6pios)  or  multiple  (iroAAcnrAoiruiF)  ratioa  ; 
the  Utter  being  auch  aa  f,  |,  f,  Ac.  On  thia 
theory  the  octave  and  fourth  (|)  would  be  dia- 
aonant,  but  the  octave  and  fifth  (f)  conaonant 
(See  Eua  SeeL  Can,  p.  24.) 
3d  3 
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ttroy  tlie  conaonanoe  of  the  inteml.  In  Cut,  when 
a  keyed  iiutrament  U  timed  according  to  the  equal 
tempenunent,  the  major  thirdi  are  too  great  by  an 
interval  little  more  than  half  of  thii  (^^  nearly), 
and  yet  are  only  just  tolerable.  Thu  aabject  ii 
important,  becauae  it  bean  immediately  upon  the 
question  whether  harmony  waa  used  in  the  Greek 
music 

An  aggregate  of  two  or  mora  interrals,  or  rather 
ft  aeries  of  sounds  separated  from  one  another  by 
intervals,  constituted  a  system.  Systems  were 
named  finm  the  number  of  sounds  which  they  com- 
prehended. Thus  an  octachord  was  a  system  of 
eight  sounds,  a  pentachord  of  five,  and  so  oo  :  and 
usually,  though  not  necessarily,  the  number  of 
sounds  oorreqwnded  to  the  interval  between  the 
two  extreme  sounds. 

The  fundamental  system  in  ancient  music  was 
the  tetradiord^  or  system  of  four  sounds,  of  which 
the  extremes  were  at  an  interval  of  a  fourth.  In 
modem  music  it  is  the  octachord,  and  comprehends 
an  octave  between  the  extremes.  The  important 
and  peculiar  property  of  the  Utter  system,  namely, 
the  compUtuie99  of  its  scale,  was  full^  understood, 
as  the  name  of  the  interval  8i^  wwamir  sufficiently 
indicates  (see  also  Aristides,  pp.  16, 1 7),  but  it  was 
not  taken  in  theory  for  the  foundation  of  the  scale; 
or  at  any  rate  was  considered  as  made  up  of  two 
tetrachords. 

The  Gtmut  of  a  system  depended  upon  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  two  intermediate  sounds  of  the 
tetracbord.  The  Greek  musicians  used  three  Ge- 
nera:— 

I.  The  Diatonic,  in  which  the  intervals  between 
the  four  sounds  were  (ascending),  semitone^  tone, 
tone:  — 


^ 


II.  The  Chromatic ;  semitone,  semitone^  tone^ 
and  half:  — 


I 


^~j     *   % 


III.  The  Enhaimonic  ;  diesis,  diesis,  double 
tone:  — 


P 


se# 


(The  second  note  is  meant  to  represent  a  sound 
half  way  between  E  and  F,  for  which  the  modem 
system  supplies  no  notation.) 

Of  these  genera  the  Diatonic  was  allowed  to  be 
the  most  ancient  and  natural,  and  the  ElnhminQinic 
the  most  modem  and  difficult ;  the  hitter  however 
seems  soon  to  have  become  the  fiivonrite  with 
theorists  at  least,  for  Aristoxenus  complains  that  all 
writers  before  his  thne  had  devoted  their  treatises 
almost  entirely  to  it,  to  the  neglect  of  the  two 
others.     (Aristox.  pp.  2  and  19.) 

The  only  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  Diatonic  is,  that  in  the  former  all  the  tones 
are  major  tones,  whereas  in  the  latter,  according 
to  the  uieory  generally  admitted,  major  and  minor 
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tones  occur  alternately.  (See  Grotch^ 
of  Afudoal  Cbm/MMdioa,  chap,  ix.)  The  interval 
called  a  semitone  in  the  above  descriptioiis  is 
therefore  strictly  neither  equal  to  the  modem  major 
semitone,  nor  to  half  a  major  tone,  but  the  ear 
would  hardl  v  appreciate  the  diiSierenee  in  trndo^^ 

Besides  these  genera,  certain  OoUmn  ixp^)  or 
specific  modifications  of  them  ars  ennmcrated. 
(Eod.  pi  10.) 

The  Bnharmonic  had  only  one  XP^  namely, 
the  genus  itself  as  described  i^ve :  it  is  < 
called  simply  hp/tovitL 

The  Chromatic  had  three  :  IsL  XfSkiM  ' 
or  simply  XP^h"^  the  same  as  the  genua ;  2nd. 
XP&IM  ^/u^Aior,  in  which  intervals  of  Uiree-eightha 
of  a  tone  were  substituted  for  the  two  semitones  ; 
3rd.  xP^fui  fuJ<jauc^^  in  which  intervala  of  one 
third  oif  a  tone  were  similariy  employed. 

The  Diatonic  had  two  XP^'  I*^  ti^ropar 
<r^rrop9r,  or  simply  Siiroror,  the  same  as  the 
goius  ;  2nd.  Sidroror  /loXwc^y,  in  which  an  in- 
terval of  three-fourths  of  a  tone  was  substituted  for 
the  second  semitone  (ascending). 

The  following  taUe  will  exhibit  at  one  view 
the  intervals  between  the  sounds  of  the  tetracbord, 
taken  in  the  ascending  order,  according  to  each  of 
these  XP^  the  tone  being  represented  by  unity, 
and  two  tones  and  a  half  being  supposed  to  make 
up  a  fourth,  a  supposition  which  is  not  exactly 
tme,  but  is  commonly  adopted  by  the  andent 
writers  as  sufficiently  accurate  for  their  puipose. 
(See  Eud.  Sectio  CammU  Tleor.  xv.) 

I.  Diatonic     ...  1.  Sidroror  (rdrropior)  ^  1,  I. 

2.  Sidroror  /laXaic^  •  i^  It  t- 

II.  Chromatic  .  .  1.  XP^^  (rommw)  •  \.ii^. 

2.  XfM^  i/4i4Xjor     .  I,  |»  |. 

III.  Enharmonic    •    apftovia  ......  ^  ^  2. 

There  seems  to  be  little  evidence  that  any  of 
the  XP^  'vcn  practically  used,  except  the  three 
principal  ones,  hdropop^  XP^h"^  hpfto^ia.  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  conclude  hastily  that  the  others 
would  be  impossible  in  practice,  or  necessarily  un- 
pleasing.  In  the  toft  Diatonic  for  instance,  the 
mterval  which  is  roughly  described  as  five-fourths 
of  a  tone  would  be  ffrcater  than  a  major  tone,  but 
less  than  a  minor  third  i  now  there  are  two  in- 
tervals of  this  kind  corresponding  to  the  mtperpar' 
Heular  ratios  f  and  |,  which  ought  therdbre  by 
analogy  to  be  consonant,  or  at  any  rate  capable  of 
being  employed  as  well  as  the  tone  and  semitone ; 
and  although  they  are  not  used  in  modem  music, 
or  at  least  not  admitted  in  theoiy  *,  nothing  but 
experiment  can  determine  how  fiir  the  ear  might 
become  accustomed  to  them.  If  this  view  be  cor- 
rect, the  intervals  of  the  tetzachord  in  the  <idToi>oir 
liaXoKiw  would  probably  correspond  to  the  ratios 
i^  if  t  i»  (u^<l  similar  considerations  might  be  ap- 
plied to  the  other  XP^*« 

The  four  sounds  of  the  tetracbord  were  distin- 
guished by  the  following  names :  tedny  (sc.  X^IP^) 
was  the  lowea  ;  ii^ti}  or  rcdri)  the  highest ;  wo^ 

*  See  Smith'k  Aormomci,  sect.  ir.  art  10.  These 
intervals  exist  in  the  natural  scales  of  the  horn, 
trumpet^  &&,  and  are  in  foct  used,  instead  of  the 
minor  third  and  tone,  in  the  harmony  of  the  domi- 
nant seventh,  both  by  stringed  instruments  sod 
voices  when  unaccompanied  by  tmi^ermi  instm* 
ments. 
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wdni  the  lowett  Vnt  one,  and  vopoF^ni  the  highest 
Vat  one.  Tlapatfifni  wm  alao  freqacntlj  called 
AiXM^S  probably  becauae  in  aome  ancient  inatni- 
nent  the  coReapooding  atring  waa  atruck  by  the 
forefin^  ;  and  wa^vwd-ni  waa  afterwarda  called 
^pirii  in  certain  caaea.  These  namea  were  uaed  in 
ail  the  genera ;  but  the  name  of  the  genua  waa 
commonly  added  toAixoi^t  (thu  Aixorbf  Si^TOPOf, 
Xpttfiarudi  or  iP9pfUi^ws\  perhapa  becaoae  the 
poeition  of  thia  aound  with  reapect  to  6v4ni  and 
irtrrn  is  what  chiefly  determines  the  ckarader  of 
the  genua.  When  the  two  loweat  interrals  of  the 
tetrachoid  taken  together  were  lesa  than  the  re- 
maining one,  thoae  two  were  aaid  to  fonn  a  eon- 
demmd  vUerval  («iiirv^r).  Thna  the  intertal  be- 
tween ^dni  and  \tx«af6i  ia  wurtff  in  the  En- 
harmonic and  Chromatic  genera.  The  three  soonda 
of  the  WKwhtf  were  sometimes  called  fiafvwvK¥6s^ 
/icdrowKi^f  and  ^imMci^f,  and  aounda  which  did 
not  belong  to  a  wm6p  were  called  imvKPoL 

It  ia  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  tetrachord 
could  long  continue  to  fUmiah  the  entire  acale  uaed 
in  practice,  though  it  was  alwaya  conaidered  aa  the 
element  of  the  more  comprehenaive  ayatema  which 
giadnally  came  into  uae.  The  theoiy  of  Uie  genera, 
aa  haa  been  seen,  required  only  the  tetrachord  for 
its  full  deyelopment,  though  it  certunly  could  not 
hare  been  inrented  till  after  the  enlargement  of 
the  scale. 

Terpander  is  said  to  hare  inrented  the  seren- 
atringed  lyre  (Eud.  p.  19),  which  seems  not  to 
haye  been  obsolete  in  Pindar^  time  (Pptk,  ii.  70) ; 
ita  acale  consisted  of  an  octaye  with  one  sound 
omitted.  (Ariat  Ptoi.  six.  7,  25,  32.)  The  ad- 
dition of  this  omitted  aoimd  (attributed  to  Lycaoo 
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or  Pythagoraa),  would  give  an  octachordal  I^to 
with  a  complete  octave  for  its  scale.  And  an  in- 
strument called  magadiij  which  muat  have  had  a 
atill  greater  compaaa,  waa  very  early  known,  and 
ia  said  to  have  had  twenty  atrings  aa  ns^  by 
Anacreon.  (See  B^kkh,  «U  Mdr.  Fmd,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  7, 11.) 

When  two  tetrachorda  were  joined  so  that  the 
higheat  sound  of  one  served  also  for  the  lowest  of 
the  other,  they  were  said  to  be  oon^jtmd  crvrn/i- 
fUtm),  But  it  the  highest  sound  of  one  were  a 
tone  lower  than  the  lowest  of  the  other,  they  were 
called  di^^md  (tu(,wyiUpa\  thus 

BCDEFGA      conjunct 

EFGA  BCD  £  disjunct 

In  the  latter  case  the  tone  (between  A  and  B) 
which  separatee  them  waa  called  ripot  Sm^cvm- 
K6t.   (Euap.17.) 

A  hendecachordal  system,  consisting  of  three 
tetiachords,  of  which  the  middle  one  waa  conjunct 
with  the  lower  but  disjunct  from  the  upper,  thus 


BCDEFOAfiCDE, 
is  sappoaed  to  have  been  qaed  about  the  time  of 
Pericles.  (Bdckh.)  In  such  a  system  the  lowest 
tetrachord  was  called  {rrrfixPP^)  i^arwr,  the 
middle  M^o^r,  and  the  highest  Zi^itvyfUtmw, 
Afterwards  a  single  sound  (called  vpochja^wi- 
fuvot)  waa  added  at  an  interval  of  a  tone  below 
the  loweat  of  ^wtrmr^  and  a  eonjunct  tetrachord 
(called  imtfito\mUnf)  waa  added  above.  And  thna 
aroae  a  system  of  two  complete  octaves, 
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which  was  called  the  preaier  jmftd  tffitm.  An* 
other  system,  called  the  tmaHer  pmfaet  tjfitemy  waa 
composed  of   three  ooiyunct  tetrachorda,  nlled 
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ihrorwr,  fUffmF^  and  ffwriftfiiiwr,  with  wpoff\a^ 
€ait6fAMrQSf  thus. 


E 
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and  theae  two  tooether  eonatitated  the  immtttabU 
tyatem  (aioTn/ia  dfUTdMiow)  deacribed  by  all  the 
vrriters  later  than  Ariatoxenua,  and  probably  known 
to  him.  (EucLp.17.) 

The  sounds  in  these  syitems  were  named  m  the 
way  before  deacribed,  the  namea  of  the  tetrachord 
only  being  added,  and  /Uari  and  wapafUini  being 
aubatituted  for  H^if  iUvrnw  and  intirr^  SicCcvy- 
lkipm¥  respectively.  Thus,  taking  the  aounda  in 
the  ascenduig  order, 


A    wpoffXMfiMat>6ftiiifi 
B    Mnni  imtrAtr 
C    wapvwdni  ihnrrdr 

E    Mini  /li^mf 
F    vapvwdni  fUcmw 

XiXW'^  fUaMT 

H4a^ 


Q 
A 


rrrpAxop^ow 
(nrcfrAw, 


r.  fUffmif. 


T.  8ic(ivy/i^r< 


T.  6v€p€o\aitt¥, 


So  &r  the  aounda  are  common  to  the  greater  and 
amaller  systems.    Then  follow,  in  the  greater, 

B    wapofUvfi 

C    rpirji  9u(9vyfi4pwf 

D     waparffni  Sic^nry/A^rwr 

E    r^TJi  8icC«ir)fft^rwr 

F     rpfny  tnpHoKoimw 

O    iro^Mii^ni  ^f p€oAafi»r 

A    Hrrif  tv§p€QKBdmit 

The  interval  between  fUffJi  and  %opa^4ori  ia  a 
tone.  But  in  the  amaller  system  iiivn  serves  alao 
for  the  lowest  sound  of  the  tetrachord  ffvmnmUvmif^ 
which  terminates  the  scale,  thna 

A    iiion 

6B    rplrri  <rvn|^M»y. 
C    wupw^tryi  wnii^nm. 
D    wk^i  ^vmifiifidimr, 
8d  4 
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In  adapting  the  modem  notation  to  these  scales, 
we  hare  represented  them  in  the  Diatonic  genus ; 
bat  the  same  airangement  of  the  tetrachords  was 
adopted  in  the  others.  Those  soonds  of  the  im- 
mutable system  which  were  the  same  in  all  the 
ffeneni,  namely,  «-po<rXa/A^ayV^o'f  6re(nf  dirordr, 
vwdni  fi4ffw¥^  y^^^  wopofiiiTH^  rnrri  evrrifJ^jJpmw, 
irfirri  hf(9vy/i4wy^  and  K^nj  ^9p€o\ctUf¥^  were 
called  fixed  (j(rr£rcf),  being  in  fact,  except  the 
first,  the  extreme  sounds  of  the  seyeral  tetrachords. 
The  rest,  being  the  intermediate  sounds,  on  the 
position  of  which  the  genus  depended,  were  called 
movable  (Kiyoi/ifroi). 

Mtcri  was  certainly  considered  a  sort  of  key  note 
to  the  whole  system  (see  Arist  ProbL  xix.  20), 
and  'Kpo<TXa^a»6fiwo$  was  added  to  complete  the 
octave  below  iiivn,  (Aristides,  p.  10.)  This  ad- 
dition is  supposed  to  have  been  made  later  than 
the  time  of  Plato,  but  earlier  than  Aristoxenus. 
(Bockh.) 

The  greater  of  the  two  systems  thus  described 
appears  to  have  superseded  Uie  other  in  practice ; 
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in  &ct  it  is  evidently  the  most  natural  of  the  two. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  necessarily 
used  in  its  complete  form  as  the  scale  of  any  in- 
strument ;  it  was  rather  a  theoretical  canon  by 
which  the  scales  really  employed  were  constructed. 
With  regard  to  its  JUneat  far  use,  it  may  be  ob- 
served tlmt  in  the  Diatonic  genus  the  effect  of  such 
a  system  would  not  perceptibly  differ,  so  long  as 
melody  only  was  required,  from  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding notes  (given  above)  as  played  on  a  mo- 
dern instrument  with  or  without  temperament. 
The  Chromatic  scale  is  quite  unlike*  anything 
now  employed  ;  and  though  it  was  not  considered 
the  most  difficult,  was  certainly  the  least  natnraL 
(T«x>'Mc^«Toi'  Zik  rh  xp^fi^  Aristides,  p.  19.) 
But  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  decided  judgment  of 
its  merits,  without  a  much  greater  knowledge  of 
the  rules  of  composition  than  seems  now  attainable. 
The  effect  of  the  Enhannonic  must  have  been 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Diatonic,  snpposing 
Ktxaiyhs  to  be  left  out  in  each  tetiachord,  thus : 


s 


i 


£ 
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Indeed  Plutarch  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Aris- 
toxenus, that  Olympus  was  led  to  the  invention  of 
this  genus  by  observing  that  a  peculiar  and  beau- 
tiful character  was  given  to  melody  when  certain 
notes  of  the  scale,  and  particularly  Xixovbr,  were 
left  out  (See  Plutarch*s  Dialogue  on  Music;  Mim. 
de  VAcad.  de$  Inacriptioru^  vol.  x.  126.)  It  is 
therefore  most  probable  that  this  was  the  original 
form  of  the  Ennarmonic  scale,  and  that  it  was  more 
ancient  than  the  highly  artificial  Chromatic  In 
this  form  it  would  be  both  natural  and  easy.  But 
afterwards,  when  additional  sounds  were  inters 
posed  between  B  and  C,  E  and  F,  it  would  of 
course  become,  as  it  is  always  described,  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  Genera,  without  however  ceasing 
to  be  natural :  for  these  additional  sounds  could 
certainly  be  neither  used  by  a  composer  nor  exe- 
cuted by  a  singer  asv  euenticU  to  the  melody,  but 
must  rather  have  been  introduced  as  passing  or 
ornamental  notes,  so  that  the  general  effect  of  the 
genus  would  remain  much  the  same  as  before. 
The  assertion  of  Aristoxenus  (see  pp.  28,  53)  that 
no  voice  could  execute  more  than  two  quarter  tones 
in  succession,  evidently  supporto  this  view.*  Thus 
the  Enharmonic  would  derive  its  distinctive  cha- 
racter more  from  the  largeness  of  the  highest  in- 
terval of  the  tetrachord  tban^from  the  snuulness  of 
the  two  others.  Aristox^us  (p.  23)  expressly 
mentions  the  important  influence  which  the  magni- 
tude of  the  interval  between  AiXor^s  and  rjrij 
had  upon  the  character  of  the  genus,  and  blames 
the  musicians  of  his  oWn  time  for  their  propensity 
to  diminish  this  interval  for  the  sake  of  tweetnesa 
(roi^ov  8*  ofriov  rh  fiovXurSeu  yXvKalyuy  &cQ. 
That  a  peculiar  character  really  is  given  to  a 
melody  by  the  occurrence  of  a  larger  interval  than 
usual  between  certain  sounds  of  the  scale,  is  a  well 
known  fiict,  exemplified  in  many  national  airs,  and 


*  Compare  whilt  is  Mud  (Aristid.  p.  28)  of  the 
rare  use  of  intervals  of  three  end  five  quarter  tones. 


easily  proved  by  the  popular  experiment  of  playing 
on  the  black  keys  only  of  a  pianofortci- 

The  Genus  of  a  system  was  determined,  as  has 
been  explained,  by  the  magnitude  of  certain  of  its 
intervals.  The  tpeeies  (tTbos)  depended  upon  the 
order  of  their  succession.  Hence,  supposing  no 
system  to  be  used  which  was  not  similar  to  some 
part  of  the  ffharniM  kfurriHoXoif^  every  system 
would  have  as  many  species  as  it  had  intervals, 
and  no  more.  (Eucl.  p.  14.) 

The  tetrachord,  for  example,  had  three  species 
in  each  genus  thus  (DiatonicX 

1st.  ^,  1,  I.    2nd.  1,  ^  1.    3rd.  1,  1,  |. 
(where  I  stands  for  a  tone). 

The  species  of  a  system  was  oflen  described  by 
indicating  two  sounds  of  the  on^ony/ua  ^trdeoKow 
between  which  a  similar  one  might  be  found.  Of 
the  seven  species  of  the  Octachord,  the  first  was 
exemplified  by  the  octave  comprehended  between 
{rwdrji  ^ar&¥  and  vapofidcii :  the  second  by  that 
between  'mpvrdrti  titww  and  rplni  Sie^cvyyi^- 
vta9\  and  so  on.^  The  order  of  the  intervals  in 
these  seven  species  would  be  as  follows  in  the 
Diatonic  genus  (ascending) : 

1st.  i,  1,  1,  i,  1,  J,  1 
2nd.  1,  1,  i,  1,  1,  1,  ^ 
3rd.   1,    i,     1,     1,     1,    i,     1 


♦  The  modem  minor  scale.  A,  B,  C,  D  E,  U  F, 
t  G,  A,  can  hardly  be  considered  an  exception  to 
this  assertion,  for  its  essential  character,  as  now 
used,  depends  so  little  upon  the  Chromatic  interval 
between  F  and  t  O,  that  this  peculiarity  is  usually 
got  rid  of  in  melody  by  raising  the  F  or  lowering 
the  t  G,  according  to  circumstances.  Hence  the 
popular  but  incorrect  way  of  representing  the 
ascending  and  descending  minor  scales.  (See 
Dehn,  TheonHech-prakUeche  Hamumielekrey  ppi  67, 
68.) 

t  See  Blimey,  Tol  I  p.  27»  on  the  OU  £nkar. 
monio. 
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4th.  h  h  1.  1,  h  i»  1 

5th.  I,  1,  1,  ^,  i,  1,  ^ 

6th.  1,  1,  i,  1,  1,  ^,  1 

7th.  3,  i,  1,  1,  i,  1,  1 

ThiB  distinction  of  species  is  important,  because 
it  fonned  origmaUy  the  chief  difference  between  the 
modes  (rSvoi),  .Unfortunately  there  are  no  means 
of  determining  what  was  the  real  difference  be- 
tween mdodies  written  in  these  several  scales ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  forming  any  probable  hypothesis 
on  this  subject  is  increased  by  what  is  said  of  /xecn} 
in  the  passage  quoted  above  from  the  Aristotelic 
Problemata.  Udarra  yhp  ri  xpV^rr^  f^^^V  iroXXd- 
Kis  TB  ^trri  xpV^Mj  Kfli  irdyr€s  ol  iyoBol  irott^rcd 
wvKt^d  wphs  tV  M^<"?»'  iiroKT«<n,  khy  i,ir4\- 
6u(rt,  rax^  firav4pxovT(u,  npibs  8i  &AAi}y  ofhm 
ov9ffiiay.  For  since  the  position  of  fi4ari  was  de- 
termined (Euclid,  p.  18)  by  the  intervals  adjacent 
to  it,  any  series  of  sounds  beginning  or  ending  with 
fiiojj  would  give  a  system  always  of  the  same 
species.  Possibly  the  author  of  the  Problemata 
docs  not  use  the  term  fi4<ni  in  the  same  sense  as 
Euclid. 

However  it  is  certain  that  the  seven  species  of 
the  Octachord  above  described  were  anciently 
(ivh  T&v  iiffxa^y,  Euclid,  p.  15J  denoted  by  the 
names  Mixolydian,  Lydian,  Phrygian,  Dorian, 
Hj-polydian,  Hypophrygian,and  Hy]^orian ;  and 
it  seems  likely  that  they  always  differed  in  pitch 
as  well  as  species,  the  Mixolydiau  being  the  highest, 
and  the  Hvpodorian  the  lowest  Hence  it  is  con- 
jectnred  that  there  were  originally  only  three 
modes,  corresponding  to  the  three  species  of  tetra- 
chord,  and  that  these  were  the  Dorian,  Phrygian, 
and  Lydian ;  because  the  Octachord  in  each  of 
these  three  modes  is  made  up  of  two  similar  dis- 
junct tetrachords,  which  are  of  the  first  species  in 
the  Dorian,  the  second  in  the  Phrygian,  and  the 
third  in  the  Lydian. 

Aristides  describes  also  six  enkarmonio  modes 
of  very  ancient  origin  {cits  ol  wdyu  wa\au6TaTot 
9p6s  tAj  ipfioytas  Kixfnivrai^  P-  21)  consisting  of 
different  species  of  octachords,  and  quotes  the  well 
known  passage  in  Plato  {Rep,  iii.  c  10)  as  refer- 
ring to  them.  The  order  of  the  intervals  is  given 
as  follows  (see  the  notes  of  Meibomius  upon  the 
passage):  — 

Lydian    .    .  *,  2,  1,  4,  i,  2,  i. 

Donan     .    .   1,  i,  i,  5,  I,  i,  i,    2. 

Phrygmn      .    1,  i»  i,  2,  1,  i,  i,     1. 

lastian     .    .   i,  i,  2,  H,  1. 

Mixolydian.   i,  i,  1,  1,  i,  i,  8. 

Syntonolydian  i,  i>  2,  1^,  2. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  scales  do  not  all 
comprehend  exactly  an  octave  ;  and  none  of  them 
except  the  Lydian  is  coincident  with  any  part  of 
the  aixmiiM  iifierdioXoy*  None  of  them  is  de- 
cidedly unnatural,  except  perhaps  the  Mixolydian. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  their  chatac- 
tcrs  as  described  by  Plato,  in  the  absence  of  exam- 
ples of  their  application  in  actual  melody.  Their 
principal  interest  therefore  consists  in  the  evidence 
which  they  afford  of  the  antiquity  of  enharmonie 
systems,  t.  e.  of  systems  formed  by  omitting  certain 
founds  of  the  diatonic  scale.     For  unless  we  take 
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*  That  systems  were  not  ahoaye  restricted  to 
the  immniable  form  is  proved  by  what  Euclid  says 
Qicompomd  systems,  with  more  than  one  fUmi, 


this  view  of  them,  and  consider  the  quarter  tones 
as  imessential  additions,  it  seems  quite  impossible 
to  understand  how  they  could  be  used  at  all 

The  difference  of  species,  considered  as  the 
characteristic  distinction  of  modes,  is  evidently 
spoken  of  as  a  thing  antiquated  and  obsolete,  not 
only  by  Aristides  (who  was  certainly  later  than 
Cicero,  see  p.  70X  but  also  by  Euclid.  As  to 
Aristoxenus,  the  fragments  which  remain  of  his 
writings  contain  no  allusion  to  such  a  distinction 
at  all.  In  his  time  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  modes  was  thirteen  ;  and  kter  writers  reckon 
fifteen.  (Euclid,  p.  19 ;  Aristid.  pp.  23, 24.)  The 
descriptions  of  these  fifteen  modem  modes  are  very 
scanty,  but  they  indicate  pretty  plainly  that  they 
were  nothing  more  than  transpositions  of  the 
greaier  per/ed  tystem  ;  their  names  were  Hypo- 
dorian,  Hypoiastian,  Hypophrygian,  Hypoaeolian, 
Hypolydian,  Dorian,  lastian,  Phiygian,  Aeolian, 
Lydian,  Mixolydian,  Hyperiastian,  Hyperphrygian, 
Hyperaeolian,  Hyperiydian.  The  Hypodorian  was 
the  lowest  in  pitch,  and  the  vpoaXafiScu^fityoi  of 
the  others  were  sticcessively  higher  by  a  semitone ; 
and  only  that  part  of  each  scale  was  used  which 
was  within  the  compass  of  the  voice.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  ancient  modes  mentioned  by  Euclid, 
and  described  above,  consisting  of  octachords  taken, 
as  regards  their  tpedes,  from  different  parts  of  the 
ffvorri/ia  dt/xerdeoXoy^  would,  as  regards  pitehj  be 
^h  so  placed  as  to  lie  between  Mini  /iftr^v  and 
vnni  9u(tvyfi4iwt^  of  the  modem  mode  of  the 
same  name.  For  they  certainly  did  always  differ 
in  pitch,  as  the  name  rrfwy  shows ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  their  relative  position  was 
ever  changed  :  the  system  of  notation,  moreover, 
confirms  this  supposition.  But  for  details  on  this 
subject  we  must  refer  to  the  dissertation  of  £kSckh 
(iiL  8),  where  it  is  treated  at  length.  The  only 
important  results,  however,  are,  firet,  that  tho 
modes  did  anciently  differ  in  epeeiee;  secondly, 
that  in  process  of  time  this  difference  either  disap- 
peared entirely,  or  ceased  to  be  their  distinguishing 
mark  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  their  general  jHieh  was 
always  different  The  ideas  conveyed  by  these 
general  assertions  of  the  real  character  and  effect 
of  the  Greek  music  are  excessively  vague  and  un- 
satis&ctory ;  but  an  examination  into  particulars 
does  not  tend  to  make  them  at  all  mora  definite 
or  clear. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  different  rhythms 
and  degrees  of  slowness  or  quickness,  as  well  as 
different  metres  and  styles  of  poetry,  would  soon 
be  appropriated  to  the  modes,  so  as  to  accord  with 
their  original  musical  character ;  and  these  dif- 
ferences would  in  time  naturally  supersede  the  old 
distinction  of  species,  and  come  to  be  looked  on  as 
their  characteristic  marks ;  so  that  at  length  all 
the  species  might  even  be  used  in  each  mode,  for 
the  sake  of  additional  variety.  With  regard  to 
the  poetry,  indeed,  it  is  certain  that  particular 
measures  were  considered  appropriate  to  different 
modes  (Plat  Leg.  il  p.  670),  and  it  has  even 
been  attempted  to  divide  Pindar^s  Odes  into 
Dorian,  Aeolian,  and  Lydian.  (Bockh,  iil  15.) 
The  rhythm  of  the  music  must  have  depended 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  that  of  the  words,  or 
else  have  been  of  a  very  simple  and  uniform 
character,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  a  notation 
for  it  as  distinct  from  the  metre  of  the  poetry. 
Probably,  therefore,  nothing  like  the  modem 
system  of  muticai  rhythm  existed ;  and  if  so^  this 
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most  hare  fonned  ant  of  the  moat  essential  points 
of  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
music.  How  the  rhythm  of  mere  insirumeHtal 
music  was  regulated,  or  what  Tariety  it  admitted, 
does  not  appear.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to 
believe  that  music  without  words  was  practised  to 
any  extent,  though  it  was  certainly  known  ;  for 
Plato  speaks  with  disapprobation  of  those  who 
used  /i^Aor  icai  ^vOfthr  Kircv  fi/tifidrmr,  ^ji 
KiBapiff^i  Tc  Kei  wMiati  vpoajcpAiMwoi  {Ltg,  ii. 
p^  669),  and  others  mention  it     (BSckh,  iii.  11.) 

On  the  two  last  of  the  heads  enumerated  in 
dividing  the  whole  subject,  very  little  real  inform- 
ation can  be  obtained.  In  fiut  they  could  not  be 
intelligibly  discussed  without  eanmpUM^  a  method 
of  illustration  which  unfortunately  is  never  em- 
ployed by  the  ancient  writers.  NcrotfoX^  was  the 
transition  firom  one  genus  to  another,  from  one 
system  to  another  (as  from  disjunct  to  conjunct  or 
rios  v«r$SL\  from  one  mode  to  another,  or  from  one 
style  of  melody  to  another  (Euclid.  20),  and  the 
change  was  made  m  the  same  way  as  in  modem 
moduUUhn  (to  which  ftcratfoX^  Partly  conesponds), 
vis.  by  passing  through  an  intermediate  stage,  or 
using  an  element  common  to  the  two  extremes  be> 
tween  which  the  transition  was  to  take  place.  (See 
Euclid.  21.) 

McXoroiii,  or  composition,  was  the  application 
or  use  of  all  that  has  been  described  under  the  pre> 
ceding  heads.  This  subject,  which  ought  to  have 
been  the  most  interesting  of  all,  is  treated  of  in 
such  a  very  unsatisfiiKtoiy  way  that  one  is  almost 
forced  to  suspect  that  onlv  an  emCsrno  doctrine  is 
contained  in  the  works  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  On  composition  propeHjf  so  called,  there  is 
nothing  but  an  enumeiation  of  different  kinds  of 
•equemoB  of  notes*  via. :  —  1.  ^^Tsn^,  in  which  the 
sounds  followed  one  another  in  a  regular  ascending 
or  descending  order ;  2.  wXov^,  in  which  intervals 
were  taken  utemately  ascending  and  descending ; 
3.  wfTTsla,  or  the  repetition  of  the  same  sound 
several  times  successively ;  4.  rovii^  in  which  the 
same  sound  was  sustained  continuously  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  (Eud.  22.)  Besides  this  division, 
there  are  seveial  classifications  of  melodies,  made  on 
different  principles.  Thus  they  are  divided  accord- 
ing to  ^MMs,  into  Diatonic,  &c. ;  according  to  modt, 
into  Dorian,  Phrygian,  &e. ;  according  to  tifttBtn^ 
into  grave,  acute,  and  intermediate  (vvoroci^f, 
nrroci^t,  ftc^ocid^r).  This  last  division  seems 
merely  to  refer  to  the  general  pitch  of  the  melody; 
yet  each  of  the  three  dasses  is  said  to  have  a  dis- 
tinct tern  {rp6wot\  the  grave  being  tragie^  the 
acute  iMMiifio  (yofUKdt),  and  the  intermediate  <ft- 
tkyramJlMO,  Again  melody  is  distinguished  by  its 
ikaracter  {"^or^^  of  which  three  principal  kinds  are 
mentioned,  SiooraXTUcifr,  ovoraXTiicoy,  and  i^0v> 
XaoTuc^y,and  these  torms  are  respectively  ezphiined 
to  mean  i^tude  for  expressing  a  magnaminous 
and  heroic,  or  low  and  effeminate,  or  cabn  and  re- 
fined character  of  mind.  Other  subordinate  classes 
are  named,  as  the  erotic,  epithalamian,  comic,  and 
encomiastic.  (Euclid.  21 ;  Aristid.  29.)  No  account 
is  given  of  i^tjbmud  peculiarities  of  the  melodies 
distinguished  by  these  different  chamcters,  so  that 
what  is  said  of  them  merely  excites  our  curiosity 
without  tending  in  the  least  to  satisfy  it 

The  most  ancient  system  of  notation  appears  to 
have  consisted  merely  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  to  denote  the  different 
sounds  of  the  scale  ;  and  the  only  alteration  made 
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in  it  was  the  introduction  of  new  signs  ibnned  by 
accenting  letters,  or  inverting,  distorting,  and  mu- 
tilating them  in  various  ways,  as  the  compass  of 
the  scale  was  enlaiged.  A  great,  and  seemingly 
unnecessary,  complexity  was  caused  by  the  use 
of  two  different  signs  for  each  sound  ;  one  far  tbe 
voice,  and  the  other  for  the  instrament  These 
two  signs  were  written  one  above  the  other  imme- 
diately over  the  syllable  to  which  they  bdonged. 
They  are  given  by  several  of  the  Greek  writen. 
but  most  fiilly  by  Alypius.  The  instrumental 
signs  appear  to  have  been  chosen  arbitrarily;  at 
least  no  law  is  now  discoverable  in  them :  bat  the 
vocal  (which  were  probably  more  ancient)  feUov 
an  evident  order.  The  sounds  of  the  middle  part 
of  the  scale  are  denoted  by  the  letters  of  the  looiaii 
alphabet  (attributed  to  Simonides)  taken  in  their 
natural  order ;  and  it  is*  remarkable  that  these 
signs  would  be  just  sufficient  for  the  sounds  com- 
prised in  the  six  modes  supposed  to  be  the  mo^ 
ancient,  if  the  eompass  of  each  were  an  octave  sod 
they  were  pitched  at  intervals  of  a  semitone  above 
one  another.  Accented  or  otherwise  altered  letten 
are  given  to  the  higher  and  lower  sounds.  To 
learn  the  system  perfectly  must  liave  required 
considerable  labour,  though  its  difficulty  has  been 
much  exaggerated  by  some  modem  writers.  (See 
Bockh,  iii.  9.)  A  few  specimens  of  Greek  melody 
expressed  in  the  ancient  notation  have  come  down 
to  us.  An  account  of  them  may  be  found  in  Bnr- 
ney  (vol.  i.  p.  83X  where  they  are  given  in  modem 
notes  with  a  conjectural  rhythm.  The  best  of 
them  may  also  be  seen  in  Bdckh  (iii.  12)  with  a 
different  rhythm.  It  is  composed  to  the  words  of 
the  first  Pythian,  and  is  supposed  by  BSckh  to  be 
certainly  genuine,  and  to  belong  to  a  time  earlia 
than  the  nfteen  modes.  Its  merits  have  been  very 
variously  estimated  ;  probably  the  best  that  can  be 
said  of  it  is  that  no  certain  notion  can  now  be  ob- 
tained of  its  real  effect  as  anciently  performed. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
the  ancients  practised  hamumg^  or  music  in  parts. 
We  believe  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  sop- 
posing  that  they  did.  The  following  are  the  facts 
usually  appealed  to  on  each  side  of  the  question. 
In  the  first  place,  the  writers  who  professedly 
treat  of  music  make  no  mention  whatever  of  such 
a  practioe ;  this  omission  constitutes  such  a  very 
strong  primA  focie  evidence  against  it,  that  it  must 
have  settled  the  question  at  once  but  for  supposed 
positive  evidence  from  other  sources  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  trae  that  ^tAoirottti,  which  might  have 
been  expected  to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  a  theo- 
retical work,  is  dismissed  very  summarily ;  but 
still  when  the  subjects  which  oug^  to  be  explained 
are  enumerated,  luXawoda  is  mentioned  with  as 
much  respect  as  any  other,  whilst  harmoi^  is  en- 
tirely omitted.  In  foct  there  seems  to  be  no  Greek 
word  to  express  it ;  for  apfuovia  ngnifies  a  well 
ordered  aueoettUm  of  sounds  (see  Bumey,  i.  1 3 1 ),  and 
ffvfi/pmda  only  implies  the  concord  between  a  smgle 

?ur  of  sounds,  without  reference  to  succession, 
hat  the  Greek  musicians  were  acquainted  with 
avft^ria  is  proved  by  many  passages,  though  we 
are  not  aware  that  they  ever  mention  the  concord 
of  more  than  two  sounds.  But  the  subject  of  con- 
cord, so  long  as  succession  is  not  introduced,  be- 
longs rather  to  acoustics  than  to  music.  There  is, 
however,  a  passage  (Arist  ProbL  xix.  18),  where 
succession  of  concords  is  mentioned :  —  A<A  ri  if 
dub  VBurdr  trviu^wia  If^ai  fUvti ;  fAaya)Sl(mfn 
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signified  the  nnging  or  playioff  in  two  parte  at  an 
intenral  of  an  octare ;  and  ue  word  ii  derived 
firom  fUtToSa,  the  name  of  a  itringed  imtnunent 
which  had  nsfficient  compast  to  allow  a  raooenion 
of  octaree  to  be  played  on  it.  (Thie  pfactioe  of 
wuMgadiximg  could  not  fail,  of  couw,  to  ariae  ae 
•ooD  aa  men  and  women  attempted  to  ainp^  the 
aame  melodj  at  once.)  The  obvioiu  meaning  of 
the  paMige  then  ia,  that  nnce  no  interval  except 
the  octave  could  be  wiagadigtd  (the  effect  of  any 
other  ia  well  known  to  be  intolerable),  tker^on  no 
other  intenral  waa  employed  at  all ;  implying  that 
no  other  kind  of  counterpoint  than  magadiaing  waa 
thought  oC  But  the  worda  are  oertunly  capable 
of  a  aomewhat  milder  intecpietation. 

In  the  next  placci  the  cooatitotion  of  the  acale 
waa,  aa  haa  been  aeen,  very  unfit  for  harmony,  the 
beauty  of  which  dependa  ao  eaaentially  upon  the 
nae  of  ikird».  The  true  major  third  waa  either  not 
diacovered  or  not  admitted  to  be  conaonant  till  a 
▼err  kite  period,  Ptolemy  being  the  eariieat  extant 
author  who  apeaka  of  the  awior  torn  (Bumey,  toI.  i. 
pi  448)  ;  a  met  which  ia  ao  extraordinary  and  ao 
contrarf  to  all  that  could  hare  been  anticipated, 
aa  to  deatroy  all  confidence  in  any  a  priori  reaaon- 
inga  on  the  anbject,  and  to  exclude  all  but  actual 
OTidence  on  either  aide.  The  poaitiTe  eridence  m 
/avomr  of  the  exiatence  of  counterpoint  conaiate 
chiefly  in  certain  indicationa  of  two  modea  having 
been  aometimea  uaed  at  once.  Thua  the  expraaakm 
in  Horace  {Epod.  ix.  5^ 

*  Sonante  miatnm  tibiia  camen  lyn 
Hac  Dorium,  iUia  faarbarom,** 

k  mterpveted  to  mean  that  the  lyre  waa  played  in 
the  Dorian  mode,  and  the  Hbia*  in  the  I^iam ; 
ao  that  if  the  ameiemt  Dorian  and  Lydian  octave 
were  employed,  the  former  being  of  the  fourth 
apeciea,  while  the  latter  waa  of  the  aecond,  and 
pitched  two  tonea  higher,  the  aeriea  of  intervala 
neard  would  conaiat  of  foortha  and  major  thirda,  or 
lather  double  tonei. 
Again,  there  are  paaaagra  auch  aa  — 

(quoted  firom  Pindar  by  the  Scholiaat  on  Pyik.  iL 
127),  which  are  auppooed  to  indicate  that  poetiy 
written  m  one  mode  and  aung  aeeordingly,  waa  ae- 
eomuonied  by  inatrumentt  in  another.  For  a  new 
of  the  moot  that  can  be  made  of  auch  aigumenta, 
aee  Bdckh,  iil  10.  Our  knowledge  of  the  real 
uae  of  the  modea  ia  ao  rery  imperfect,  that  not 
much  reUance  can  be  placed  on  them  ;  and  at  any 
rate  they  would  only  prove  the  exiatence  of  a  kind 
of  wBgorftrwy,  modifird  by  taking  acalea  of  diilei^ 
ent  (inatead  of  the  aame)  apecka  far  the  two  partai 
ao  aa  to  ayoid  the  anceeaaion  of  mtervala  abaolutely 
the  aame.  Thia  would  certainly  be  the  Teiy  loweat 
kind  of  counterpoint ;  but  if  any  thmg  more  had 
been  pimctiied,  it  would  be  abaolutely  impoaaible 
to  account  for  the  utter  ailence  of  the  theoretical 
writen,  which  ia  all  but  fatal  even  to  auch  a 
limited  hypotheaia.  It  ia  only  neeeaaary  to  add  that 
the  influence  of  imtJi'mmimh  upon  the  derelopment 
of  the  art  ought  to  be  kept  in  Tiew  in  conaidcring 
thia  queatioD.  The  Oreeka  had  only  two  kinda  of 
inatnunental  muaic,  a0Xi|o'is  and  ntBipurit.  The 
vMKat  waa  alwava  a  pipe  pietced  with  holea,  ao  aa 
to  have  an  artificial  aode.  The  aimple  tube  or 
trumpet  doca  not  appear  to  haTO  been  uaed  aa  a 
muaical  inatrament,  ao  that  the  icale  of  natural 
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haimooica  waa  probably  unknown ;  and  thia  may 
partly  account  for  the  major  third  eacapbg  obaerv- 
atioiL  And  anything  like  the  motUm  ayatem  of 
harmony  could  probably  no  more  have  been  iii< 
Tented  without  the  aaaiatance  of  keyed  inatmmento 
than  the  Klemente  of  Euclid  could  have  been  com- 
poaed  in  the  total  abaence  of  dzmwing  materiala. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  ancient  muaical  inatrumenta 

BBdckh,iii.ll. 

The  chief  anthoritiea  on  the  aubject  of  thia 
article  are  the  **Antiquae  Muaicao  Auctorea 
Septem,**  via. :  Ariatoxenua,  Euclid,  Nioomachua, 
Alypina,  Gaudentina,  Baochiua,  Ariatidea,  Quinti- 
lianna,and  MartianoaCapella,  edited  by  Meibomiua, 
in  one  volume  (Amaterdam,  1652),  to  the  pagea  of 
which  the  preceding  quotationa  refer;  the  Har- 
monica of  Ptolemy  ( with  an  Appendix  by  Wallia, 
Op,  MoiknmaL  vol  iil)  ;  the  Dialogue  of  Plutarch ; 
and  a  aection  of  the  Ariatotelic  Problemata;  Bumey, 
Hitlory  </  Mude;  Bockh,  d*  AtetrU  Fmdari  ; 
Dricbog,  MumkaUaokB  WiMtmtekn^hen  dtr  GriMhm; 
BndAu/mMumiU>erdieMM»ikderGneeim;  Bode, 
Ge9ek.  der  Ljfruck,  DidUkmul  der  H^Uemem;  Fort- 
lage,  Z>a«  MmmkaUtekt  Sj^em  der  Grieekem^  Letpcig, 
1847.  [W.F.D.] 

2.  Roman.  It  may  well  be  beliered  that  in 
muaic  aa  in  the  other  arte,  the  genioa  of  Greece 
had  left  little  hr  Romana  to  do,  but  admire  and 
unitate.  Yet  we  muat  not  forget  that  another 
element  had  been  introduced  into  the  arte  of  Rome, 
aa  well  aa  into  her  hmgnage  and  government ;  one 
which  waa  derived  firom  Etmria,  and  partook  ol 
an  Oriental  character.  Every  apeciea  of  muaical 
inatrument  found  on  Greek  worka  of  art  ia  found 
alao  on  Etmacan.  No  doubt  the  early  Roman 
muaic  waa  rude  and  ooane,  atill  from  the  moat 
ancient  timea  mention  ia  made  of  hymna  and  flutea 
in  their  triumphal  proceaaiona :  ao  Senriua  Tulliua 
in  hia  comitia  made  two  whole  centuriea  of  cor* 
mctacf  and  (ibieim$;  and  the  Twelve  Tablea  al- 
lowed at  funerala  ten  pUyera  on  the  flute,  and  en- 
joined that  **  the  pcaiaea  of  great  men  ahonld  be 
aung  in  moumfiil  aonga  (nemae)  accompanied  by 
the  flute.** 

The  year  B.C.  365  marka  an  era  in  Roman 
muaie  by  ite  adaptetion  to  theatrical  amuaementa. 
It  ia  in  thia  year  we  find  mention  of  a  leduUrmum^ 
at  which  actora  were  firat  brought  from  Etruria, 
who,  without  Toraea,  danced  in  dumb  ahow  to  the 
aound  of  the  flute.  Some  time  later  Liry  (ix.  30) 
mentiona  a  curioua  tale  of  the  deaertion  of  certain 
Roman  flute-player^  who  were  only  brought  back 
by  an  amoaing  atiatagem.  We  learn  fiom  Valeriua 
Maximua  (ii  5)  that  the  Roman  flute-pbiyerB  were 
incorporated  into  a  college,  and  Orid  (FcuL  ri.  657)* 
apeakh^g  of  their  ancient  importance,  aaya  — 

"  Temporiboa  Teterum  tibicinia  uaua  aTorum 
Magnua,  et  in  magno  aemper  honore  fuit : 
Cantabat  fiuiia,  cantabat  tibia  ludia, 
Cantabat  moeatia  tibia  funeribus.^ 

Nero,  aa  Suetoniua  (A'^aro,  24)  telle  ua,  played 
on  the  flute,  and  came  in  a  aort  of  triumphal  pro- 
eeaaion  through  Italy,  bearing  the  apoila  he  had 
won  in  1800  muaical  conteata.  The  aame  writer 
informa  ua  that  the  emperor,  to  preaerre  hia  voice, 
uaed  to  lie  on  hia  back  with  a  thin  pUite  of  lead 
on  hia  atomach ;  that  he  took  frequent  emetica  and 
cathartici^  and  at  laat  truiaacted  all  bnaineaa  in 


not  appear  to  be  any  liaca  of  a 


writing. 
There  does 
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Ronaa  imiucd  fjvtem  entirely  distinct  from  t3»c 
Greek.  A  pMnge  in  Cicero  vould  lead  ni  to  mp- 
poM  tiiat  the  lawf  of  oontnit,  of  light  and  shade, 
of  loud  and  soft,  of  swelling  and  diminbhing,  vere 
understood  by  tho  Romans  {de  OraL  iiL  44),  and 
another  passage  from  Apaleios  decided]  j  proves  that 
the  Romans  had  instmmental  music  distinct  from 
their  Tocal ;  on  both  of  vhich  points  there  it  not 
the  mme  clear  eridence  to  decide  the  question 
with  referenee  to  the  Gredcs.  Still  the  Roman 
Dosical  writers,  as  St  Augustin,  Macrobios,  Mar- 
tianus  Capella,  Cassiodonu,  and  Boethius  (all  of 
whom  iloarishad  between  the  fourth  and  sixth 
oentnries  of  the  Christian  era),  did  nothing  to  im- 
prove the  science  of  music,  and  were  little  more 
than  copjbts  of  their  Greek  predecessors.  The 
great  improrement  which  the  Romans  introduced 
(rather  a  practical  than  a  theoretical  one)  was  a 
simplification  of  the  musical  nomendatnre,  effected 
by  rejecting  the  arbitnuy  signs  in  ose  among  the 
Greeks,  and  substituting  for  them  the  first  fifteen 
]ett<>rs  of  the  Roman  alphabet  (Hawkins,  toL  L 
p.  279.)  This  simplification  they  were  enabled  to 
make  by  a  reduction  of  the  modes :  indeed  it  seems 
veiy  probable  that  this  complicated  system  had  in 
practice  entirely  fiUlen  into  disuse,  as  we  know 
that  the  diatonic  pettut  had  usurped  the  place  of 
the  two  other  genera. 

Of  all  Latin  authors  Boethius  gires  the  most 
profound  aeeonnt  of  the  subject  His  work  is  a 
carrying  out  of  the  old  Pjrthagorean  system,  and  is 
a  mere  abstract  speculation  on  the  nature  of  music, 
which,  viewed  as  one  of  the  ouadriviMm  or  four 
mathematical  sciences,  has  its  mundatioo  in  num- 
ber and  proportion.  A  full  analysis  of  the  work 
may  be  seen  in  Hawkins  (i.  p.  338).  It  contains, 
1st,  an  investigation  into  the  ratios  of  consonances ; 
2nd,  a  treatise  on  several  kinds  of  proportion ;  3rd, 
a  declaration  of  the  opinions  of  different  sects  with 
respect  to  the  division  of  the  monochord  and  the 
general  Uws  of  harmony. 

Before  this  time  St  Ambrose  had  introduced  the 
practice  of  anttphonal  singing  in  the  church  at 
Milan.  Of  the  nature  of  the  Ambrosian  chant  we 
only  know  that  it  consisted  in  certain  progres- 
sions, corresponding  with  different  species  of  the 
diapason.  It  is  described  as  a  kind  of  recitation, 
more  like  reading  than  singing. 

It  was  by  St  Gregory  the  Great  that  the  octave 
was  substituted  for  the  tetrachord  as  the  ftmda- 
mental  division  of  the  scale.  The  first  octave  he 
denoted  by  capital  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  the  second 
by  small  letters  a,  b,  c,  &&,  and  when  it  became 
necessary  to  extend  the  system,  marked  the  third 
by  small  letters  doubled,  aa,  bb,  &e.  There  is  no 
proof  that  the  Romans,  any  more  than  the  Greeks, 
Dad  any  notation  with  reference  to  time.  Where 
vocal  music  was  united  with  instrumental,  the  time 
was  marked  by  the  metre  of  the  song :  the  want 
of  a  notation  of  time  would  make  us  doubt  whether 
any  but  a  very  simple  style  of  merely  instrumental 
music  prevailed  among  them.  (Hawkinses  History 
o/Mfuie^  vol*  i. ;  Bomey *8  History  o/Munc^  vol.  l  ) 

For  a  general  account  of  ancient  music  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  previous  article.     [B.  J.] 

MUSITUM  OPUS.  [DoMUS,  p.  431 ;  Pic- 
TURA,  No.  XV.] 

MUSTAX  Cu^oTo^), moustaches.  The  different 
parts  of  the  beard  [Barba]  had  different  names, 
which  also  varied  with  its  age  and  appearance. 
The  young  beard,  first  appearing  on  tne  upper 
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lip.  was  called  ^H^v  cr  vvirv  vp^ni  (Diod.  r.  28; 
Pbilottr.  Sen.  Imay.  L  SO,  n.  7,  9),  and  the  yontk 
just  arrived  at  puberty,  who  was  graced  wrtli  it, 
was  vpwror  fa  yJ^i  i|f.  (Horn.  IL  xxiv.  348,  Od, 
X.  279 ;  SchoL  im  loe.;  Branck,  AmaL  in.  44  ; 
Aelian,  F,H,x.l  8.)  By  iu  growth  and  develop- 
meot  it  produced  the  moustscliM,  which  tlie  GtecikB 
generally  cherished  as  amanly  oraament  (Theocrit. 
xiv.  4 ;  Antiphanes,  ^.  Atkem,  iv.  21 ;  PoIInx, 
iL  80,  X.  120.)  To  this  pnMstioe,  howevcc,  there 
seems  to  have  been  one  exception.  The  Spsrtan 
Epbori,  when  they  were  inducted.  Bade  a  pro- 
clamation requiring  the  people  **  to  shave  their 
moustaches  and  obey  the  laws.**  For  what  reason 
they  gave  the  fbnner  oonunand  does  not  appear. 
(Plot  de  Seru  Nmm,  rML  p^  976,  ed.  Sti^  ; 
Proclus  m  He$.  Op.  et  Dia,  722 ;  M&Ucr,  Dor. 
iiL  7.  §  7,  iv.  2.  §  5;  Bedccr,  OoriUeR,  vol.  iL 
p.  391.)  [J.  Y.] 

MUSTUM.    [ViNrM.l 

MUTATIOTJES.    [Mansto.] 

MUTUUM,  The  Mntni  datio  is  mentioned 
hy  Gains  as  an  instance  of  an  obligatio  **  quae  re 
contrahitur.^  It  exists  when  things  **  quae  pMi- 
dere,numero,  mensnrave  constant,**as  coined  moorr, 
wine,  oil,  com,  aes,  silver,  gold,  are  given  by 
one  man  to  another  so  as  to  become  his,  but  on 
the  condition  that  an  equal  quantity  of  the  same 
kind  shall  be  retained.  The  diffi»«noe  in  the 
thing  which  is  lent  constitutes  one  of  the  difiRnences 
between  this  contract  and  commodatum.  In  the 
mntui  datio,  inasmuch  as  the  thing  became  the 
property  of  the  receiver,  the  Roman  jurists  were 
led  to  the  absurdity  of  iaying  that  wnUmam  was 
so  called  for  this  reason  (9iKNlajraieo  team  JSI).  This 
contract  gave  the  lender  the  action  called  condictio, 
provided  he  was  the  owner  of  the  things,  and  had 
the  power  of  alienation :  otherwise  be  had  no 
action  till  the  things  were  consumed.  If  the 
borrower  loat  the  thuigs  by  any  accident  as  fire, 
shipwreck,  &&,  he  was  stUl  bound :  the  reason  of 
which  clearly  was,  that  by  the  Mutni  datio  the 
things  became  his  own.  It  was  a  stricti  juris  actio, 
and  the  lender  could  have  no  interest  for  a  loan 
of  money,  unless  interest  had  been  agreed  on.  The 
borrowing  by  iray  of  Mutnum  and  at  interest  are 
opposed  by  Pkutus  (Atim.  i.  3. 95).  The  Senatus- 
coiisultum  Macedonianum  did  not  allow  a  right  of 
action  to  a  lender  against  a  fiUusfiunflias  to  whom 
he  had  given  money  ^mntna,**  even  after  the 
death  of  the  fitther.  [Sinatusconsultum  Mace- 
donianum.] (Gaius,  iil  90  ;  Inst  3.  tit  14  ; 
Dig.  12.  tit  1.  De  Reims  Oreditis;  Cod.  4.  tit  1  ; 
Vangerow,  Pandektem,  &c.  iii.  §  623.)         [G.  L.] 

MYHII  (fivpioi)^  the  name  given  to  the  po- 
pular assembly  of  the  Arcadians,  which  was  esta- 
blished after  the  overthrow  of  Uie  Spartan  supre- 
macy by  the  battle  of  Leuctia,  and  which  used  to 
meet  at  Megalopolis  in  order  to  determine  upon 
matters  affecting  the  whole  people.  (Xen.  HelL 
vi.  5.  §  6,  vii.  1.  §  38,  vil  4.  §  2 ;  Diod.  xv.  59  ; 
Dem.  de  Pais,  Leg.  p.  344 ;  Aeschin.  de  FaU.  Leg, 
p.  257;  Paus.  viii  32.  g  1 ;  Harpocrat  Suid.  Phot 
«.  o. ;  Schumann,  AnUq.  Jur,  PtJtL  Gr,  pi  410.) 

MY'SIA  (M^tna),  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Pellene  in  Achaia,  in  honour  of 
Demeter  Mysia.  The  worship  of  this  goddess 
was  introduced  at  Pellene  from  a  place  called 
Mysia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aigos.  (Pans.  iL 
1 8.  §  3.)  The  festival  of  the  Mysia  near  Pellene 
lasted  for  seven  days,  and  the  religious  solemnities 
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took  place  in  a  temple  tanoonded  by  a  bcaatiful 
grore.  The  firtt  two  da^i  men  and  women  took 
part  in  the  celebration  ti^ether ;  on  the  third  day 
the  men  left  the  Mnctuary,  and  the  women  n- 
vamiaxng  in  it  perfonned  during  the  night  certain 
mytterions  ritet,  daring  which  not  eren  male  doga 
were  allowed  to  remain  within  the  acnd  piccincts. 
On  the  foorth  day  the  men  retomed  to  the  temple, 
and  men  and  women  now  receiTed  each  other  with 
ahouU  of  btoghter  and  anailed  each  other  with 
varioaa  lailleriei.  (Paut.  Til  27.  §  4  ;  Comntna, 
</«  NaL  Deor,  28.)  Other  particolart  are  not 
known.  [I^S.] 

MYSTAE,  MYSTAOO'OUS  (M^oroi, 
fiwrrayttyis),    [Elbusinia.] 

MYSTE'RIA  (mv9tV<«).  As  each  mystery  or 
mystic  festival  is  described  in  a  separate  article,  a 
few  general  observations  only  will  be  required  onder 
this  nead.  The  names  by  which  they  wen  de- 
signated in  Greece,  are  ftv^riifta,  TcXrrol,  and 
&pyia.  The  name  Spyta  (from  fopyn)  originally 
signified  only  sacrifices  accompanied  by  certain 
ceremonies,  but  it  was  afterwards  applied  especially 
to  the  ceremonies  obserred  in  the  worship  of  Dio- 
nysus, and  at  a  still  later  period  to  mysteries  in 
general  (Lobeck,  AgUMopkam.  I  pw  S06.)  TcXer^ 
•i^ifies  in  general  a  religions  festival  (Aristot 
Uhti,  il  24  ;  Pind.  Nem,  z.  63),  but  more  particu- 
brly  a  lostration  or  ceremony  perfonned  in  order 
to  avert  some  calamity  either  public  or  private. 
(  Plato,  d€  Rep,  il  p.  264,  i.)  M wrr^fMor  signifies, 
properiy  speaking,  the  secret  part  of  the  worship, 
but  it  was  also  used  generally  in  the  same  sense 
as  rcXcr^  and  for  mystic  worship. 

Mysteries  in  general  may  be  defined  as  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies  which  took  pbce  at  night  or  in 
secret  within  some  sanctuary,  which  the  uninitiated 
were  not  allowed  to  enter.  What  was  essential 
to  them,  were  objects  of  worship,  sacred  utensils, 
and  traditions  with  their  interfvetations,  which 
were  withheld  from  all  persons  not  initiated.  We 
must  however  distinguish  between  mysteries  pro- 
periy so  called,  that  is,  such  in  which  no  one  was 
allowed  to  partake  unless  he  had  undergone  a 
formal  initiation,  and  the  mystic  ceremonies  of 
certain  festivals,  the  performance  of  which,  though 
confined  to  paiticular  chMses  of  persons,  or  to  a 
particular  aez,  yet  did  not  require  a  regular  initia- 
tion. Our  attention  in  thia  article  will  be  confined 
to  the  myateriea  properly  ao  called. 

It  appeara  to  have  been  the  deaire  of  all  nationa 
of  antiquity  to  withhold  certain  parta  of  their  re- 
ligiona  wonhip  from  the  eyea  of  the  multitude  in 
order  to  render  them  the  more  yenerable.  (Strabo, 
p.  717.)  But  that  the  ancient  myateriea  were 
nothing  but  impoaitiona  of  priests,  who  played  upon 
the  superstitious  and  Ignorant,  is  an  opinion,  which, 
although  entertained  by  Limburg-Bnmwer,  the 
Utest  writer  on  the  subject  {HiaUrin  de  la  dvilua- 
Hon  Morale  ei  RiUg,  deM  Gtect^  vol  iv.  p.  199), 
certainly  cannot  satisfy  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  seek  a  more  aolid  and  vital  principle  in  all  re- 
ligioua  inatitntiona  that  hare  ever  had  any  laating 
influence  upon  mankind.  The  persons  united 
and  initiated  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  in  Greece 
were  neither  all  priests,  nor  did  they  belong  to  the 
ignorant  and  superatitioua  claaaea  of  aociety,  but 
they  were  on  the  contrary  frequently  the  moat  dta- 
tingniahed  atateamen  and  philoaophera.  It  haa 
been  remarked  under  Elbusinia  (p.  454, b)  that 
it  ia  &r  more  probable  that  the  mysteries  in  the 
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varioua  parta  of  Gre.^ce  were  rematna  of  the  ancient 
Pelaagian  religion.  The  aaaociationa  of  peraona 
for  the  pnrpoae  of  celebrating  them  mnat  therefore 
have  hern  fi»nned  at  the  time  when  the  over- 
whehning  influence  of  the  Hellenic  religion  began 
to  gain  the  upper  hand  in  Greece,  and  when  perwna 
who  atiU  entertained  a  reverence  for  the  worahip 
of  fijrmer  timea,  united  togethar  vrith  the  mtention 
of  preserving  and  upholding  among  themaelvea, 
aa  much  aa  poaaible  of  the  religion  of  th^ir  fbre- 
fiatherL  It  ia  natural  enough  that  they  fbnned 
themaelvea  for  thia  purpose  into  tocietiea,  analogous 
to  the  brotherhooda  in  the  church  of  Rome  (Por- 
phyr.  ds  Al>$U».  iv.  6),  and  endeavoured  to  preserve 
against  the  profimation  of  the  multitude  that  which 
waa  meet  dear  to  them.  Hence  the  aecrecy  of  all 
the  Greek  myateriea,  and  hence  the  fact  that  they 
were  almost  m variably  connected  with  the  worship 
of  the  ancient  Pebsgian  divinities.  The  time 
when  mysteries  were  established  as  such,  must 
have  been  after  the  great  changes  and  disturbances 
produced  by  the  Dorian  migration,  although  tra- 
dition referred  their  institution  to  Orpheus,  the 
Curetes,  the  Idaean  Dactyles,  Dionysus,  &&,  who 
belong  to  a  much  earlier  period.  These  tradi- 
tions, however,  may  in  so  far  be  regarded  as  true, 
aa  the  mysteries  were  only  a  continuation  and  pro- 
pagation of  the  ancient  religion.  But  it  must  be 
adimitted  that  in  subsequent  times  new  elementa 
were  added  to  the  mysteries,  which  were  origin- 
ally foreign  to  them.  The  development  of  philo- 
sophy, and  more  especially  the  intercourse  with 
the  £aat  and  with  Egypt,  appear  to  have  ezerciaed 
a  conaiderable  influence  upon  their  character. 

The  moat  celebrated  myateriea  in  Greece  were 
those  of  Samothraoe  and  Eleuaia.  [Cabbibia  ; 
Elbusinia.]  But  aeveral  other  placea  and  divini- 
tiea  had  their  peculiar  myateriea,  e.a,  the  island  of 
Crete  thoae  of  Zeua  (Strabo,  p.  718  ;  Athen.  iz. 
18)  ;  Aigolia  those  of  Hera  (Pans,  il  88.  §2) ; 
Athens  those  of  Athena  and  Dionysus  (Pint  Aleib. 
34  ;  Diontsia)  ;  Arcadia  those  of  Artemis  (Paus. 
viil  28.  §  8),  and  Aegina  those  of  Hecate.  (Pans, 
il  80.  §  2).  But  not  only  the  wonhip  of  the  great 
gods,  but  also  that  of  some  ancient  heroes  was 
connected  with  mysteries.  (Pans.  iv.  84.  §  6,  il  1, 
il30.  |5;  HeitxLT.  88.) 

The  benefits  which  the  initiated  hoped  to  obtain 
were  security  against  the  ricissitudes  of  fortune, 
and  protection  from  dangers  both  in  this  life  and 
in  the  life  to  come.  The  principal  part  of  the  ini- 
tiation, and  that  which  waa  thought  to  be  moat 
efficacioua  in  producing  the  deaired  efiecta,  were 
the  luatrationa  and  punficati<ma,  whence  the  mya- 
teriea themaelvet  are  sometimes  called  KoBJipvta  or 


Offencea  againat  and  violationa  of  the  myateriea 
were  at  Athena  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archon 
king,  and  the  court  in  auch  caaea  only  conaisted  of 
persona  who  were  themaelvea  initiated  (ju/ivrifii' 
Koi),  and  were  aelected  from  the  heliaatae  for  the 
purpose.  (PoUnz,  viii.  141.)  Even  in  cases  which 
were  brought  before  an  ordinary  court,  the  judges 
were  only  initiated  persons,  if  the  case  had  any 
connection  with  the  mysteries.  (Andocid.  de  Myst. 
pi  14.)  That  no  one  but  the  initiated  might  hear 
the  transactions  in  such  a  case,  the  court  was  sur* 
rounded  by  public  slaves  to  keep  all  piofime  per- 
sons at  a  distance.    (PoUuz,  viil  123.) 

The  Roman  religion  had  no  such  mysteries  ai 
that  of  the  Greeks,  but  only  mystic  rites  and  cero* 
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moDiei  eonaected  with  the  celebiation  of  certain 
fettiTsIi.  The  Beochanalui  vera  of  foreign  origin, 
and  of  ehoct  doiation.   [  Diontsia.  ] 

A  Terj  foil  aceoont  of  the  Greek  myBteriee  i» 
giren  bj  Limbnig-BRMiwer,  ffiti.  d«  la  ChiHmL 
Mar,  ei  RWg.  de$  Gree$^  toI.  ir.  p.  180—415,  and 
chapter  zxri  of  the  lame  work  containa  a  aaefhl 
•nrrey  of  the  variovu  opiniona  vpon  the  tnbject 
which  haTe  been  entertained  by  modem  Kholan 
and  philoeopherL  [L.  S.] 

MYSTILE  Ottwran).    [Co»ni,  p.  S05,  a]. 

MYSTRUM  (M^irrpor),  a  Of«ek  liquid  mea- 
rare,  of  which  then  wera  two  niei,  called  the 
huge  and  nnall  myttrvm.  The  amall,  which  was 
the  more  common  of  the  two,  was  ^  of  the  eotyla, 
and  ^  of  the  cjathua,  and  therefore  contained  about 
l-50th  of  an  English  pint  (Oalen,  Frag,  c  15.) 
Oalm  adds  that  the  smaller  mystram  contained  2^ 
diachms,  that  the  larger  was  X  of  the  eotyU,  and 
contained  I4-  drachms ;  bat  that  the  most  exact 
mystrum  (rh^ucM&rarw  itAcrpov)  held  8  scmples, 
that  is,  2}-  diachms.  Aocoiding  to  this,  the  small 
mystrum  would  be  f  of  the  kuger.  But  in  the 
13th  chapter  of  the  same  fragment  he  makes  the 
huge  mystitm  =  ^  of  the  eotyla  and  the  small 
mystrum  \  of  the  huge.  In  c.  4  he  makes  the 
Ui^  mystrum  »  8  ozyliapha,  and  the  small  a  1|. 
Cleopatra  makes  the  laige  —  ^  oi  the  eotyh^  the 
(Wunn,  ds /»oJ.  p.  130.)    [P.&] 
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NAE'NTA.    [FuNt7fl,p.559,a.] 
NAOa    [Tbmplum.] 
NATALITII  LUDI.    [Lnm  Natalitil] 
NATA'LIBUS  RESTITUTIO.    [Inoincjl] 
NATATIO,  NATATO'RIUM.    [Balnkab, 
p.  189,  b.] 

NATU'RA,NATURA'LIS  RATIO.  [Jua.] 

NAVA'LES  DUU'MVIRI.     [DuuMvinL] 

NAVA'LES  SO'CII.  [Exekcitus,  d.  509,  b.] 

NAVA'LIA,  wera  docks  at  Rome  when  ships 

were  built,   hud  up,  and  refitted.     They  were 

attached  to  the  emporium  outside  of  the  Porta 

Trigemina,  and  were  connected  with  the  Tiber. 

(Liv.  jczxT.  10,  xL  51,  zIt.  2.)     The  emporium 

and  nanJia  were  first  indnded  within  the  walls 

of  the  city  by  Aurelian.    (Vopisc.  AureL  21.) 

The  docks  (v^^oacm.  or  r««f  la)  in  the  Peiraeens 
at  Athens  cost  1000  talents,  uid  hsTing  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  anarehy  were  again  restored  and 
finally  completed  by  Lycurgos.  (Isocr.  Arwpag. 
25 ;  Btfckh,  PM.  Eoon.  p.  201,  2nd  ed.)  They 
were  under  the  mperintendence  of  regular  offieen 
called  imtiuK^tX  rmv  w^ttpUnf,  [Epimklktab, 
No.  5.] 
NAVA'LIS  CORO'NA.  [Conow a,  p.  860.] 
NAVARCHUS  (rai&apx<»')  it  the  name  by 
which  the  Greeks  designated  both  the  captain  of  a 
single  shipt  and  the  a&iiial  of  a  fleet  The  office 
itself  was  called  pwuapxuiu  The  admiFal  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  always  one  of  the  ten  generals 
(orpoTifyoC)  elected  OTeiy  year,  and  he  had  either 
the  whole  or  at  least  the  principal  command  of  the 
fleet  (Plut  TVmut  18.)  The  chief  officers  who 
serred  under  him  were  the  trierarehs  and  the  pen- 
tecontarchs,  each  of  whom  commanded  one  vessel ; 
the  inferior  offiocn  in  the  ressels  were  the  irv€cp. 
fnftu  or  helmsmen,  the  iccXfiMrra(  or  commanders 
of  the  rawen,  and  the  wpmfSnm  who  must  have 
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been  employed  at  the  prow  of  the  ▼eawls.  (Xenoph. 
de  RepmbL  Aik   1,  2.    §  20 ;   compare  SimA- 

TBOUS.) 

Other  Greek  states  who  kept  a  nary  had  like- 
wise Uieir  navarehsL  A  Spartan  navarchus  is  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon  {Hellm.  ii  1.  §  7),  and 
under  bun  serred  an  officer  called  iwnrroXt^ 
(PoUuz,  L  96 ;  Stun,  Leg.  Xmopk.  '±  pL  321.) 
The  naTarohia  of  Sparta  however  was  an  innoTa- 
tion  of  UUer  times,  when  the  Spartans  had  acquired 
a  fleet  and  nossessions  in  foreign  countries.  The 
office  was  distinct  from  that  of  the  kinga,  and 
Aristode  iPota,  iL  6.  p.  69,  ed.  Guttling)  calls  it 
tfx«»r  Wipa  /fairiXcUb  (See  Weber,  De  Gy&to 
ti  Laeadatmamionm  Asft.  NwpoBk  p.  78,  &&) 

The  navarchus  in  Rhodes  seems  to  have  been 
their  chief  military  officer.  We  find  him  autho- 
rised to  eonclnde  treaties  with  foreign  nations 
(Polyb.  zvii  1),  and  sent  on  embassies  in  the 
name  of  the  republic  (PolyK  xxz.  8  ;  Liv.  xIt. 
25.)  [L.  &] 

NAUCRA'RIA  {vmmpofU)  is  the  name  of  a 
division  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.  The  fimr 
Attic  phylae  were  each  dirided  into  three  phiatries, 
and  each  of  these  twelre  phratries  into  fimr  mm- 
craries,  of  which  there  were  thus  feirt^-eight  This 
dirision  is  ascribed  to  Solon  (Photius,  a, «.  Na»- 
K^o^a),  but  Herodotus  (t.  71)  in  relating  the  m- 
surrectkm  of  Cylon  mentions  magistrates  at  Athens 
called  wfMfrdms  rw  vomcpdipm^^  so  that  the  nan- 
crsries  must  have  existed  long  before  Solon.  There 
is,  however,  some  difficulty  connected  with  this 
passage  of  Herodotus,  inasmuch  as  Thucydides 
(l  126)  in  rdating  the  same  event  mentions  the 
nine  archons  instead  of  the  prytanes  of  the  nau- 
crsries.  Waehsmnth  (Helkm,  JAL  vol  L  pi  366, 
2d  ed.)  endeavours  very  ingenionsly  to  reconcile 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  by  snnposing  that  the 
prytanes  of  the  naucrsries  were  the  same  as  the 
trittyarehs,  the  asseawn  of  the  firrt  arehen,  and 
were  thus  identified  by  Thucydides  with  the  arehous 
themselves.  What  the  naucrsries  were  previous 
to  the  legishition  of  Solon  is  not  stated  anywhere, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  political 
divisions  similar  to  the  domes  in  the  constitution  of 
CSeisthenes,  and  were  made  perhaps  at  the  time  of 
the  institution  of  the  nine  archons  for  the  pupose 
of  regulating  the  liturgies,  taxes,  or  finanoal  and 
military  afGun  in  general.  (BSckh,  PmbL  Eeom,  \l 
§  21.)  Tittmann  (GrieeL  Siaatto.  p.  269)  more- 
over supposes  with  some  probability,  that  they 
were,  like  the  demes  of  Attica,  local  divisions. 
Hence  the  grammarians  inform  us  that  Mi^Kpa^i^ 
or  the  chief  officer  of  ev«7-  nancrary,  was  the  ssme 
as  the  demateh.  At  any  rate,  however,  the  nsn- 
ciaries  befi>re  the  time  of  Solon  can  have  had  no 
connection  with  the  navy,  for  the  Athenians  then 
had  no  navy,  and  the  word  waviepapos  cannot  be 
derived  from  nwf,  a  ship,  but  from  paim^  and 
va6icpap0t  is  only  another  form  for  m^Xiipet  in 
the  sense  of  a  householder,  as  rovAor  was  used  for 
the  rent  of  a  house.  (Pollux,  x.  20  ;  Wachsmuth, 
Hellm,  Attroll  p.  367  ;  ThirlwaD, ^Tut  o/Gr. 
voL  iL  p.  52.) 

Solon  in  his  legislation  thus  only  retuned  the 
old  institution  of  the  nanersries.  His  innovation 
probaUy  was  that  he  charged  each  of  them  with 
the  equipment  of  one  trireme  and  with  the  mouat- 
ing  of  two  hoTMmen.  (Pollux,  viiL  108.)  All 
mUitaiy  affiurs,  as  for  as  r^ards  the  defraying  of 
expences,  probably  continued  as  before  to  be  rega- 
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lated  aeeotding  to  nanciarieiL  Cleiitlienea  in  Ms 
chance  of  the  Solonian  eonttitution  Rtained  the 
diTuion  into  nancnriei  for  nulitary  and  finandal 
pnrpotei  (Phot  L  c,\  hnt  he  incnMed  their  num- 
ber to  fi%,  making  fire  of  each  of  hia  ten  tribes, 
so  that  now  the  number  of  their  ships  was  in- 
creased from  forty-eight  to  fifty,  and  that  of  horse- 
men from  ninety-six  to  one  hundrsd.  The  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  {n.  89)  that  the  Athenians  in 
their  war  against  Aegina  had  only  fifty  ships  of 
their  own,  is  thus  perfectly  in  acoordanoe  with  the 
fifty  nauciaries  of  CleisUienes.  The  fimctions  of 
the  former  ra^iqNipoi,  as  the  heads  of  their  respeetiTe 
nancnuries,  were  now  trsnsfened  to  the  demarehs. 
[Dimabchl]  (Harpociat.  i.  v.  a4;i^X«'*)  The 
obligation  of  each  naucrsry  to  equip  a  ship  of  war 
for  the  senrioe  of  the  republic  may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  form  of  triersrchT.  (Lex.  Rhetor,  p.  285.) 
As  the  system  of  trienrehy  became  developed  and 
established,  this  obligation  of  the  naucraries  ap- 
pears to  haye  gradually  ceased  and  to  hare  fallen 
mto  disuse.    (Compare  Tbixrabchia.)    [U  S.] 

NAUCRARUS.     [Naocrabia.] 

NAVIS  {path).  The  beginning  of  the  art  of 
ship-building  and,  of  narigation  amoqg  the  Greeks 
must  be  referred  to  a  time  much  anterior  to  the 
ages  of  which  we  have  any  record.  Eren  in  the 
earliest  mythical  stories  long  voyages  are  men- 
tioned, which  are  certainly  not  altogether  poetical 
fiibrications,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  at  that  early  age  ships  were  used  which  were 
&r  superior  to  a  simple  cuoe,  and  of  a  much  more 
complicated  structure.  The  time,  therefore,  when 
boau  consisted  of  one  hollow  tree  {Mommj/la\  or 
when  ships  were  merely  rafts  (iZoiss,  ^x*'^) 
tied  together  with  leathern  thongs,  ropes,  and 
other  substances  (Plin.  //.  AT.  vil  67)»  belongs  to 
a  period  of  which  not  the  slightest  record  has 
reached  us,  although  such  rude  and  simple  boats 
or  rafts  continued  occasionally  to  be  used  down 
to  the  latest  times,  and  appear  to  have  been  very 
common  among  several  of  the  barbarous  nations 
with  which  the  Romans  came  in  contact  (Codbx  ; 
compan  QnintiL  x.  2  ;  Flor.  iv.  2  ;  Feet  s.  v. 
Sckedia;  Li  v.  xxi.  26.)  Passing  over  the  story  of 
the  ship  Argoand  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
we  shall  prmxed  to  consider  the  ships  as  described 
in  the  Homeric  poems. 

The  numerous  fleet,  with  which  the  Greeks 
are  said  to  have  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
must  on  the  whole  be  regarded  as  snificient  evi- 
dence of  the  extent  to  which  navigatbn  was  car- 
ried on  in  those  times,  however  much  of  the  detail 
in  the  Homeric  description  may  have  arisen  from 
the  poet's  own  imagination.  In  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue it  is  stated  that  each  of  the  fifty  Boeotian 
ships  carried  120  warriors  (/Z.  ii.  610),  and  a  ship 
which  carried  so  many  cannot  have  been  of  very 
small  dimensionsL  What  Homer  states  of  the 
Boeotian  vessels  applies  mora  or  less  to  the  ships 
of  other  Greeks.  These  boats  were  provided  with 
a  mast  (Urr6s)  which  was  fostened  br  two  ropes 
(Tp^opoc)  to  the  two  ends  of  the  ship,  so  that 
when  the  rope  connecting  it  with  the  prow  broke, 
the  mast  would  foil  tomtfds  the  stem,  when  it 
might  kill  the  hehuiman.  (Od.  xil  409,  &&) 
The  mast  could  be  erected  or  taken  down  as  ne- 
cessity required.  They  also  had  sails  {ltrria\ 
but  no  deck ;  each  vessel  however  appean  to 
have  had  only  one  sail,  which  was  used  in  fis- 
Tounbk  wind ;  and  the  principal  means  of  pro* 
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polling  the  Tessel  lay  in  the  rowers,  who  sat  upon 
benches  (arXi|il8cs).  The  oars  were  fostened  to  the 
side  of  the  ship  with  leathern  thongs  (rpovoi  <«p. 
/ukrant^  Od.  iv.  782),  in  which  they  were  turned 
as  a  key  in  its  hole.  The  ships  in  Homer  an 
mostly  called  black  (ft^Xoiyoi),  probably  because 
they  were  painted  or  covered  with  a  black  sub- 
stance, such  as  pitch,  to  protect  the  wood  against 
the  influence  of  the  water  and  the  air ;  sometimes 
other  colours,  such  as  /aIXtos,  ammMi  (a  red  co- 
lour), were  used  to  adorn  the  sides  of  the  ships 
near  the  prow,  whence  Homer  occasionally  calls 
ships  fuXrowdfpot^  t.e.  red-cheeked  (/t  ii.  637, 
Od,  ix.  125)  ;  they  were  also  pamted  occasionally 
with  a  purple  odour  (^oirucordpiroi,  Od,  xl  124). 
Herodotus  says  ( iii.  58)  that  all  ships  were  painted 
with  fdXTM.  When  the  Greeks  had  hmded  on 
the  coast  of  Troy,  the  ships  were  drawn  on  hmd, 
snd  fostened  at  the  poop  to  large  stones  with  a 
rope  which  served  as  anchors  (JL  L  436,  xiv.  77, 
Od,  ix.  137,  XV.  498  ;  Moschopul.  ad  ILL  436). 
The  Greeks  then  summndcd  the  fleet  with  a  forti- 
ficatioQ  to  secure  it  against  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  This  custom  of  drawing  the  ships  upon 
the  shore,  when  they  were  not  UMd,  was  followed 
in  later  times  also,  as  every  one  will  remember 
firom  the  accounts  in  Csessrli  Commentaries.  There 
is  a  celebrated  but  diflicnlt  passage  in  the  Odyssey 
( V.  243,  &c),  in  which  the  building  of  a  host  is 
described,  although  not  with  the  minuteness  which 
an  actual  ship-builder  might  wish  for.  Odysseus 
first  cuts  down  with  his  axe  twenty  trees,  and  pre- 
pares the  wood  for  his  purpose  by  cutting  it  smooth 
and  giving  it  the  proper  shape.  He  then  bores 
the  holes  for  nails  and  hooks,  and  fits  the  plonks 
together  and  fostens  them  with  nails.  He  rounds 
the  bottom  of  the  ship  like  that  of  a  broad  trans- 
port vessel,  and  raises  the  bulwark  (tic^),  fitting 
it  upon  the  numerous  ribs  of  the  ship^  He  after- 
wards covers  the  whole  of  the  ontside  with  planks, 
which  are  laid  across  the  ribs  from  the  keel  up- 
wards to  the  bulwark ;  next  the  mast  is  made, 
and  the  sail-jrard  attached  to  it,  and  lastly  the 
radder.  When  the  ship  is  thus  for  completed,  he 
rsises  the  bulwark  still  higher  by  wickerrork 
which  goes  all  around  the  vessel,  as  a  protection 
sgainst  the  waves.  This  raised  bulwark  of  wicker- 
work  and  the  like  was  used  in  Uter  times  also. 
(Eustath.  ad  Od,  v.  266.)  For  balhst  Odysseus 
throws  into  the  ship  0Xi|,  which  according  to  the 
Scholiast  consisted  of  wood,  stones,  and  sand. 
Calypso  then  brings  him  materials  to  make  a  sail 
of,  and  he  fastens  the  (rwipai  or  ropes  which  rut 
from  the  top  of  the  mast  to  the  two  ends  of  the 
yard,  and  also  the  xdAoi  with  which  the  sail  is 
drawn  up  or  let  down.  The  vMcr  mentioned  in 
this  passage  were  undoubtedly,  as  in  the  later 
times,  the  ropes  attached  to  the  two  lower  comers 
of  the  square  saiL  (Comp.  Nitxsch.  Anwterk  x, 
Odyu,  voL  ii.  p.  35,  &C. ;  Ukert,  Bemerk  iiber 
Ham.  Chogr,  p.  20.)  The  ship  of  which  the 
building  is  thus  described  was  a  small  boat,  a 
^c8(a  Bs  Homer  calls  it ;  but  it  had  like  all  tho 
Homeric  ships  a  round  or  flat  bottom.  Greater 
ships  must  have  been  of  a  more  complicated  struc- 
ture, as  ship-builders  are  praised  as  irtistsi  (//. 
V.  60,  &C.)  Below,  under  OmvoU,  a  represent- 
ation of  two  boats  is  given  which  appear  to  bear 
great  resemblance  to  the  one  of  which  the  building 
is  described  in  the  Odyssey.  (Compi  Thirlwal^ 
HUL  o/Greeee^  vol  I  pi  219.) 
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It  if  a  genenl  opinion  that  in  the  Homerie  age 
lailon  did  not  Tentore  out  into  the  open  tea,  bat 
that  rach  wa«  really  done  it  dear  from  the  fact, 
that  Homer  makes  Odyateui  laj  that  he  had  kit 
sight  of  knd,  and  saw  nothing  bat  the  sky  and 
water  {Od,  xii  403  ;  comp.  xir.  302  ;  Viig.  Jea. 
liL  192,  &c),  althoagh  on  the  whole  it  ma^  be 
admitted,  that  eren  down  to  the  historical  times 
the  narigation  of  the  ancients  was  confined  to 
coasting  along  the  shore.  Homer  nerer  mentions 
engagements  at  sea.  The  Greeks  most  renowned 
in  the  heroic  ages  as  sailors  were  the  Cretans, 
whose  king  Minos  is  said  to  hare  possessed  a  large 
fleet,  and  also  the  Phaeacians.  (Thncyd.  i  4 ; 
Hom.  Od,  Tiii.  1 10,  &c) 

AfUr  the  times  of  the  Trojan  war,  narigation, 
and  with  it  the  art  of  ship-bnilding,  must  hare  be- 
come greatly  improved,  on  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  numeroos  colonies  on  foreign  coasts, 
and  the  increased  commercial  inteicoarse  with 
these  colonies  and  other  foreign  countries.  The 
practice  of  piracy,  which  was  during  this  period 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  not  only  between 
Greeks  and  foreigners,  but  also  among  the  Greeks 
themselves,  must  likewise  have  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  ships  and  of  navigation,  although 
no  particolars  are  mentioned.  In  Greece  itself  the 
Corinthians  were  the  fint  who  brought  the  art  of 
ship-building  nearest  to  the  point  at  which  we  find 
it  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  they  were  the 
fint  who  introduced  ships  with  three  ranks  of 
rowers  (rpi^psis,  Trirtmu),  About  the  year  700 
B.a  Ameinocles  the  Corinthian,  to  whom  this  in- 
vention is  ascribed,  made  the  Samians  acquainted 
with  it  (Thucyd.  113;  Plin.  H.  M  viL  57)  ;  but 
it  must  have  been  preceded  by  that  of  the  Birema, 
that  is,  ships  with  two  ranks  of  rowers,  which 
Pliny  attributes  to  the  Erythracans.*  These  in- 
novations however  do  not  seem  to  have  been  gene- 
rally adopted  for  a  long  time  ;  for  we  read  that 
about  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Phocaeans  introduced 
long  sharp-keeled  ships  called  wttmiK6rropoi.  (He- 
rod. L  163.)  These  belonged  to  the  dass  of  long 
war-ships  (tni*s  iuucptd\  and  had  fifty  rowers, 
twenty-five  on  each  side  of  the  ship,  who  sat  in 
one  row.  It  is  further  stated  that  before  this 
time  vessels  called  arpoyy6?Mi^  with  large  round 
or  rather  flat  bottoms,  had  been  used  ezdnsively 
by  all  the  lonians  in  Asia.  At  this  period  most 
Greeks  seem  to  have  adopted  the  long  ships  with 
only  one  rank  of  rowers  on  each  side  ;  their  name 
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*  Biremes  are  sometimes  called  by  the  Greeks 
Jucpora  {Cic  ad  AtL  ivl  4  ;  Hirt.  BelL  Alex.  47.) 
The  name  biremis  is  also  implied  to  a  little  boat 
managed  by  only  two  oars.  (Herat,  iii.  29.  62  ; 
Lucan,  viii.  562,  z.  56.) 
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varied  aoeordmgly  as  they  had  fif^  (va^rfairr*. 
poi\  or  thirty  (rpuuc^rro|po«),  or  even  a  aasaOer 
number  of  rowers.  A  ship  of  war  o£  this  daas  is 
represented  in  the  previous  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
fifom  Montfiuicon,  PAmtiq.  ExpUq.  voL  iv.  part  2. 
pL142. 

The  following  woodcut  contains  a  beantifal  fra^ 
meat  of  a  Bireme  with  a  complete  dedc  ( Windcel* 
mann,  Momtm,  Aniick,  imediL  pL  207.)  Another 
specimen  of  a  small  Bireme  is  given  further  on. 
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The  first  Greek  people  whom  we  know  to  have 
acquired  a  navy  of  importance  were  the  Corinthians, 
Samians,  and  Phocaeans.  About  the  time  of  (Tyres 
and  Ounbyses  the  Corinthian  Triranes  were  gene- 
nlly  adopted  by  the  Sicilian  tyrants  and  by  the 
0>rcyraeaas,  who  soon  acquired  the  most  powerful 
navies  among  the  Greeks.  In  other  parts  of  Greece 
sod  even  at  Athens  and  in  Aegina  the  moat  <»«"""«« 
vessels  about  this  time  were  long  ships  with  only 
one  rank  of  rowers  on  each  side.  Athens,  althoagh 
the  foundation  of  its  maritime  power  had  been  hud 
by  Solon  [Nauckaria],  did  not  obtain  a  fleet  of 
any  importance  until  the  tune  of  Themistodes,  who 
penuaded  them  to  build  200  Triremes  for  the  par- 
pose  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  Aegina.  Bat 
even  then  ships  were  not  provided  with  complete 
decks  {tcorarrpAitara)  covering  the  whole  of  the 


vessel  (Thucyd.  l  14  ;  Herod,  vil  144.)  Ships 
with  only  a  partial  deck  or  with  no  deck  at  all, 
were  called  &^pa«CToc  y^cs,  and  in  Latin  aotev 
apertae,  A  fine  representation  of  such  a  one  it 
figured  above  from  a  coin  of  Orcyra.  The  ships 
described  in  Homer  had  no  decks,  and  were  all 
&4^peueToi  (Thucyd.  L  10),  and  the  only  protection 
for  the  men  consisted  of  the  Ixpta  or  bulwark. 
(Hom.  Od,  xiL  229.)  Even  at  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war,  the  Athenian  ships  were  without  a 
complete  dedc  (Thucyd.  1 14.)  Ships  which  had 
a  complete  deck  were  called  Kard^pairroi,  and 
the  deck  itself  Kardarp^fAo,  Their  invention  is 
ascribed  by  Pliny  to  the  Thasians.  At  the  time 
when  Themistodes  induced  the  Athenians  to  build 
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a  fleet  of  200  nils,  he  alao  cuned  •  deene»  tlutt 
erery  jmi  twentj  new  Triiemee  tkonld  be  bnilk 
from  the  produce  of  the  nunet  of  Lanrioin.  (P<^ 
lyaen.  u  SO ;  Pint  Tlemul,  4 ;  comp.  Btfekh, 
I^mU,  Enm.  p.  249,  2d  edit)  After  the  time  of 
Themistodet  m  many  u  twentj  Triremee  moit 
hftTO  been  bnOt  ereiy  year  both  in  timet  of  war 
and  of  peace,  aa  the  aTeiage  niunber  of  Triremes 
which  waa  alwayt  ready  amoonted  to  between 
three  and  four  hondred.  Sach  an  annual  addition 
was  the  more  necessary,  as  the  vesseb  were  of  a 
light  stmctue  and  did  not  last  long.  The  whole 
snperintendenoe  of  the  building  of  new  Triremes 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hun- 
dred (DemostL  &  AndroL  p^  598),  but  the  actual 
business  was  entrusted  to  a  committee  called  the 
rpaiptntouil^  one  of  whom  acted  as  their  treasurer, 
and  had  in  his  keeping  the  money  set  apart  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  time  of  Demosthenes  a  treasurer 
of  the  rpaipowoul  ran  awny  with  the  money,  which 
amounted  to  two  talents  and  n  halt  During  the 
period  after  Alexander  the  Great  the  Attic  nm 
appears  to  haTe  become  oonsiderably  diminished, 
as  m  307  B.  c.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  promised  the 
Athenians  timber  for  100  new  Triremes.  (Diod. 
XX.  46  ;  PluL  Demdr.  10.)  After  this  time  the 
Uhodians  became  the  greatest  maritime  power  in 
Greece.  The  navy  of  Sparta  was  never  of  great 
importance. 

Navigation  remained  for  the  most  part  what  it 
had  been  before :  the  Greeks  seldom  ventured  out 
into  the  open  sea,  and  it  was  generally  considered 
necessary  to  remain  in  sight  of  the  coast  or  of  some 
island,  which  also  served  as  guides  in  daytime  :  in 
the  night  the  position,  rising  and  setting  of  the 
different  stars  answered  the  same  purpose.  In 
winter  navigation  generally  ceased  altogether.  In 
cases  where  it  wodd  have  been  necessary  to  coast 
around  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  which  was 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  neck, 
the  ships  were  sometimes  drawn  across  the  neck  of 
land  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  by  machines  called 
^AieoC  This  was  done  most  frequently  across  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth.  (Herod,  vii.  24 ;  Thucyd.  viil 
1,  iiL  15,  with  the  SchoL ;  StraK  TiiL  p^  380 ; 
Polyb.  iv.  19,  T.  101.) 

Now  as  r^ards  the  various  kinds  of  ships  used 
by  the  Greeks,  we  might  divide  them  with  Pliny 
according  to  the  number  of  ranks  of  rowers  em- 
ployed in  them,  into  Moneres,  Biremes,  Triremes, 
Quadriremes,  Quinquenmes,  dbc,  up  to  the  enor- 
mous ship  with  £arty  ranks  of  rowers,  built  by 
Ptolemaeus  Philopator  (Plin.  /.  a  ;  Athen.  ▼. 
p.  203,  &c)  But  all  these  appear  to  have  been 
constructed  on  the  same  principle,  and  it  is  more 
convenient  to  divide  them  into  thipi  of  war  and 
akiptofbftmUm  (jpopruck^  ^o^rjfyol^  JAjcMsr,  irAoTo, 
(rT/Kr)ry^Aa<,«aMwofier(ifMie,iiatef  ootoanas).  Ships 
of  the  latter  kind  were  not  calculated  fcr  quick 
movement  or  rapid  sailing,  but  to  carry  the  greatest 
possible  quanti^  of  goods.  Hence  their  structure 
was  bulky,  their  bottom  round,  and  although  they 
were  not  without  rowers,  yet  the  chief  means  by 
which  they  were  propelled  were  their  sails. 

The  most  common  ships  of  war  in  the  earlier 
times  were  the  pentecontori  (wcmyic^irrofMi),  but 
afterwards  they  were  chiefly  Triremes,  and  the  latter 
are  frequently  designated  only  by  the  name  i^ct, 
while  in  the  others  are  called  by  the  name  indi- 
cating their  peculiar  character.  Triremes  however 
vero  again  divided  into  two  classes :  the  one  oon- 
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iistmg  of  real  men-of-war,  which  were  quick-sail- 
ing  vessels  (raxcicu),  and  the  other  of  transports 
either  for  soldiers  (arpari^i^ff  or  SwXjraeyiyoi) 
or  for  horses  (hrvny^  hnraymyoi).  Ships  of  this 
dass  were  mora  heavy  and  awkward,  and  were 
therefore  not  used  in  battle  except  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity. (Thucyd.  i.  116.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  common  practice  to  use  as  transports  for  soldiers 
and  horses  such  Triremes  as  had  become  useless 
as  men-of-war.  The  ordinaiy  siae  of  a  war  galley 
may  be  inferred  from  the  met  that  the  average 
number  of  men  engaged  in  it,  iiylm^ing  the  crew 
and  marines,  was  two  hundred,  to  whom  on  some 
occasions  as  much  as  thirty  epibatae  were  added. 
(Herod.  viiL  17,  til  184 ;  comp.  Epibatab  and 
Bfickh,  PubL  Eeom,  p.  278,  Ac.)  The  rapidity 
with  which  these  war  galleys  sailed  may  be 
gathered  from  various  statements  in  ancient  writers, 
and  appears  to  have  been  so  great,  that  even  we 
cannot  help  hmking  upon  it  without  astonishment, 
when  we  find  that  the  quickness  of  an  ancient 
trireme  ncariy  equalled  that  of  a  modem  steam- 
boat Among  the  war-ships  of  the  Athenians  their 
sacred  stote-vessels  were  always  included  (Pa-. 
BALU8;  comp^  Bdckh,  Urbmdm  iUmr  d.  Seeweaen, 
det  AU.  Staat^  ^  76,  dec.);  but  smaller  vessels, 
such  as  the  w€miK6yT0(H>i  or  rpi€uc6tnopoi^  an 
never  included  when  the  sum  of  men-of-war  is 
mentioned,  and  their  use  for  military  purposes  ap- 
pears gradually  to  have  ceased. 

Vessels  with  more  than  three  ranks  of  rowers  on 
each  side  were  not  constructed  in  Greece  till  about 
the  year  400  b.  a,  when  Dionysios  I.,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  who  bestowed  great  care  upon  his  navy, 
built  the  first  Quadriremes  (rer^peis),  with  which 
he  had  probably  become  acquainted  through  the 
Carthaginians,  since  the  invention  of  these  vessels 
is  ascribed  to  them.  (Plin.  H.  M  vii.  57 ;  Diodor. 
xiv.  41,  42.)  Up  to  this  time  no  (^inqueremcs 
(wtFT^ptij)  had  been  built,  and  the  invention  of 
them  is  likewise  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Dionjsins* 
Mnesigeiton  (<^.  Plm.  Lo.)  ascribes  the  invention 
of  Qninqueremes  to  the  Salaminians,  and  if  this 
statement  is  correct,  Dionysius  had  his  Qninque- 
remes probably  built  by  a  Salaminian  ship- builder. 
In  the  reign  of  Dionysius  II.  Hexeres  (4(^if) 
are  also  mentioned,  tht  invention  of  wluch  was 
ascribed  to  the  Syracusans.  (Aelian,  F.  ^.  vi.  12, 
with  the  note  of  Perixonius ;  Plin.  /.  o.)  After  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  use  of  vessels 
with  four,  five,  and  more  ranks  of  rowers  became 
very  general,  and  it  is  well  known  from  Polybios 
(l  63,  &&)  that  the  first  Punic  war  was  chiefly 
carried  on  with  Qninqueremes.  Ships  with  twelve, 
thirty,  or  even  forty  ranks  of  rowers  (Plin.  L  e.  ; 
Athen.  t.  p^  204,  &c.),  snch  as  they  were  built  by 
Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies,  appear  to  have  been 
mere  curiosities,  and  did  not  come  into  common 
use.  The  Athenians  at  first  did  not  adopt  vessels 
burger  than  Triremes, probably  because  they  thought 
that  with  rapidity  and  skill  they  could  do  more 
than  with  laige  and  unwieldy  ships.  In  the  year 
B.C.  356  they  continued  to  use  nothing  but  Tri- 
remes ;  but  in  330  B.  a  the  republic  had  already 
a  number  of  Quadriremes,  which  was  afterwards 
increased.  The  first  Quinqueremes  at  Athens  are 
mentioned  in  a  document  (in  Bockh'S  Urhmden^ 
N.  xiv.  litt  K.)  belonging  to  the  year  b.  a  325. 
Herodotus  (vi  87),  according  to  the  common 
reading,  calls  the  theoris,  which  in  01.  72  the 
Aegiuetans  took  firom  the  Athenians,  a  vcvr^pi^s ; 
Sb 
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It  it  a  ffenenl  opinioD  that  in  the  Homeric  age 
•ailon  did  not  Tentore  out  into  the  open  tea,  bat 
that  inch  waa  really  done  is  dear  from  the  fact, 
that  Homer  makes  Odysseus  say  that  he  had  lost 
sight  of  land,  and  saw  nothing  bat  the  sky  and 
water  (Od,  xii.  403  ;  comp.  xir.  302  ;  Viig.  Aem, 
iiL  19'i,  &C.),  although  on  the  whole  it  may  be 
admitted,  that  eren  down  to  the  historical  times 
the  narigation  of  the  ancients  was  confined  to 
coasting  abng  the  shore.  Homer  nerer  mentions 
engagements  at  sea.  The  Greeks  most  renowned 
in  the  heroic  ages  as  sailors  were  the  Cretans, 
whoae  king  Minos  is  said  to  hare  possessed  a  large 
fleet,  and  also  the  Phaeacians.  (Thacyd.  i  4 ; 
Horn.  OtLym.  110,  &c.) 

After  the  times  of  the  Troian  war,  navigation, 
and  with  it  the  art  of  ship>bailding^  must  have  be- 
come greatly  improTod,  on  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  numerous  colonies  on  foreign  coasts, 
and  the  increased  commercial  intereouTM  with 
these  colonies  and  other  foreign  countries.  The 
practice  of  piracy,  which  was  during  this  period 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  not  only  between 
Greeks  and  foreigners,  but  also  amon^  Uie  Greeks 
themselves,  must  likewise  have  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  ships  and  of  navigation,  although 
no  particulars  are  mentioned.  In  Greece  itself  the 
Corinthians  were  the  first  who  brought  the  art  of 
ship-building  nearest  to  the  point  at  which  we  find 
it  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  they  were  the 
first  who  introduced  ships  with  three  ranks  of 
rowers  (rpi^psir,  TViremes),  About  the  year  700 
B.a  Ameinocles  the  Corinthian,  to  whom  this  in* 
vention  is  ascribed,  made  the  Siunians  acquainted 
with  it  (Thucyd.  113;  Plin.  H.  AT.  viL  57)  ;  but 
it  must  have  been  preceded  by  that  of  the  JSk'remet, 
that  is,  ships  with  two  ranks  of  rowers,  which 
Pliny  attributes  to  the  Erythraeans.*  These  in- 
novations however  do  not  seem  to  have  been  gene- 
rally adopted  for  a  long  time  ;  fior  we  read  that 
about  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Phocaeans  introduced 
long  sharp-keeled  ships  called  W9wryiK6rropoL  (He- 
rod. L  163.)  These  belonged  to  the  ckss  of  long 
war-ships  (i^cf  ficucpad\  and  had  fifty  rowars, 
twenty.five  on  each  side  of  the  ship,  who  sat  in 
one  row.  It  is  further  stated  that  before  this 
time  veisels  called  rrpoyy^Xm^  with  large  round 
or  rather  fiat  bottoms,  had  been  used  ezdosively 
by  all  the  lonians  in  Asia.  At  this  period  most 
Greeks  seem  to  have  adopted  the  long  ships  with 
only  one  rank  of  rowers  on  each  side  ;  their  name 


f  T^  f; 


*  Biremes  are  sometimes  called  by  the  Greeks 
ZUpora  (Cic  ad  AiL  zvi  4  ;  Hirt.  Bell  Alex,  47.) 
The  name  biremis  is  also  applied  to  a  little  boat 
managed  by  only  two  oars.  (Herat  iii.  29.  62  ; 
Lucan,  viii.  562,  z.  56.) 
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varied  accordingly  as  they  had  fifty  (vcmia^rro. 
p0i\  or  thirty  (rpuuc<frropoi),  or  even  a  smaller 
number  of  rowers.  A  ship  of  war  of  this  daaa  is 
represented  in  the  previous  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
fifom  Montfiuicon,  PAmtiq.  ExpUq.  voL  iv.  part  2. 
pLl42. 

The  following  woodcut  contams  a  beautiful  frag- 
ment of  a  Bireme  with  a  complete  deck.  (  Winckd- 
mann,  Momom.  Aniick.  mediL  pL207.)  Another 
spedmen  of  a  small  Bireme  is  given  further  on. 


The  first  Greek  people  whom  we  know  to  have 
acquired  a  navy  of  importance  were  the  Corinthians, 
Samians,  and  Phocaeans.  About  the  time  of  Cyrus 
and  Cambyses  the  Corinthian  Triremea  were  gene- 
rally adopted  by  the  Sicilian  tyrants  and  by  the 
Corcyraeaas,  who  soon  acquired  the  most  powerful 
navies  among  the  Greeks.  In  other  parts  of  Greece 
and  even  at  Athens  and  in  Aegina  the  most  common 
vesseb  about  this  time  were  long  ships  with  onir 
one  rank  of  rowen  on  each  side.  Athens,  althougb 
the  foundation  of  its  maritime  power  had  been  hud 
by  Solon  [Naucbaria],  did  not  obtain  a  fleet  of 
any  importance  until  the  time  of  Themistocles,  who 
peiiuaded  them  to  build  200  Triremes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  war  against  Aegina.  But 
even  then  ships  were  not  provided  with  complete 
decks  (jcaruTTp^fugra)  covering  the  whole  of  the 


vessel  (Thucyd.  L  14  ;  Herod,  vii.  144.)  Ships 
with  only  a  partial  deck  or  with  no  deck  at  all, 
were  called  A^pflucroi  y^cs,  and  in  Ladn  naves 
apertae,  A  fine  representation  of  such  a  one  is 
figured  above  from  a  coin  of  Corcyra.  The  ships 
described  in  Homer  had  no  decks,  and  were  all 
6ippeueroi  (Thucyd.  L  10),  and  the  only  protection 
for  the  men  consisted  of  the  Ixpia  or  bula'ark. 
(Hom.  Od,  ziL  229.)  Even  at  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war,  the  Athenian  ships  were  without  a 
complete  deck.  (Thucyd.  L  14.)  Ships  which  hsd 
a  complete  deck  were  called  ncard^poirroi,  and 
the  deck  itself  Kardarp^fAo,  Their  invention  is 
ascribed  by  Pliny  to  the  Thasians.  At  the  time 
when  Themistocles  induced  the  Athenians  to  build 
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a  fleet  of  200  saOa,  he  also  carried  a  decree,  Uiat 
ereiy  rear  twenty  new  Triiemet  ihonld  be  built 
firam  toe  prodnee  of  the  minet  of  Lanriom.  (Po- 
]jaen.  i.  80 ;  Phit  JTtemUL  4 ;  oomp.  Btfcfch, 
PmU.  £etm,  p.  249,  2d  edit)  Aha  the  time  of 
Themistoclet  as  many  as  twenty  Triremes  moat 
haTe  been  built  every  year  both  in  timei  of  war 
and  of  peace,  as  the  arerage  nnmber  of  Triremes 
which  wae  always  ready  amoonted  to  between 
three  and  four  hundred.  Such  an  annual  addition 
was  the  more  neccsiary,  as  the  vessels  were  of  a 
light  structure  and  did  not  last  long.  The  whole 
superintendence  of  the  building  of  new  Triremes 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hun- 
dred (Demosth.  e,  AndroL  p.  598),  but  the  actual 
business  was  entrusted  to  a  committee  called  the 
rpti}poireio(,  one  of  whom  acted  as  their  treasurer, 
and  had  in  his  keeping  the  money  set  apart  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  time  of  Demosthenes  a  treasurer 
of  the  rptifporond  ran  away  with  the  money,  which 
amounted  to  two  talents  and  a  halt  Ihiring  the 
period  after  Alexander  the  Great  the  Attic  navy- 
appears  to  have  become  considerably  diminished, 
as  in  307  &  c.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  promised  the 
Athenians  timber  for  100  new  Triremes.  (Diod. 
XX.  46  ;  Plut  Demdr,  10.)  After  this  time  the 
Uhodians  became  the  greatest  maritime  power  in 
Greece.  The  navy  of  Sparta  was  never  of  great 
importances 

Navigation  remained  for  the  most  part  what  it 
had  been  before :  the  Greeks  seldom  ventured  out 
into  the  open  sea,  and  it  was  generally  considered 
necessary  to  remain  in  sight  of  the  coast  or  of  some 
island,  which  also  served  as  guides  in  daytime  :  in 
the  night  the  position,  rising  and  setting  of  the 
different  stars  answered  the  same  purpose.  In 
winter  navigation  ffeneially  ceased  altogether.  In 
cases  where  it  woidd  have  been  necessary  to  coast 
around  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  which  was 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  neck, 
the  ships  were  sometimes  drawn  across  the  neck  of 
hind  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  by  machines  called 
6kKoL  This  was  done  most  frequenUy  across  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth.  (Herod.  viL  24 ;  Thueyd.  riiL 
I,  iiL  15,  with  the  SchoL ;  Strab.  viil  p.  380 ; 
Polyb.  iv.  19,  T.  101.) 

Now  as  regsids  the  various  khids  of  ships  used 
by  the  Greeks,  we  might  divide  them  with  Pliny 
according  to  the  number  of  ranks  of  rowers  em- 
ployed in  them,  mto  Moneres,  Biremes,  Triremes, 
Quadriremes,  Quinqueremes,  &&,  up  to  the  enor- 
mous ship  with  forty  ranks  of  rowers,  built  by 
Ptolemaens  Philopator  (Plin.  Z.  c. ;  Athen.  v. 
p.  203,  &C.)  But  all  these  appear  to  have  been 
oonstrneted  on  the  same  principle,  and  it  is  more 
convenient  to  divide  them  into  nAspt  of  tear  and 
akipio/bmrdm  {(popftiKk^  ^oprnydi^  6\icdJlks^  irXoia, 
orpOYy6Kcu^navetoiierunae,na»e8aciuariae),  Ships 
of  the  latter  kind  were  not  calculated  fcr  quick 
movement  or  rapid  ttiling,  but  to  carry  the  greatest 
posrible  quantity  of  goods.  Hence  their  structure 
was  bulky,  their  bottom  round,  and  although  they 
were  not  without  rowers,  yet  the  chief  means  by 
which  they  were  propelled  wera  their  sails. 

The  most  common  ships  of  war  in  the  earlier 
times  wera  the  pentecontori  (w9miit6rrop0i\  but 
afterwards  they  were  chiefly  Triremes,  and  the  latter 
an  frequently  designated  only  by  the  name  kqcs, 
while  all  the  others  an  called  by  the  name  indi- 
cating their  peculiar  character.  Triremes  however 
vero  again  dirided  into  two  cUsses :  the  one  oon- 
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listing  of  real  men-of-war,  which  were  quick-sail* 
ing  vesseb  (roxciai),  and  the  other  of  tiansporU 
either  for  soldiers  (frpart^iS^f  or  dvXtraymyoi) 
or  for  hones  (Irwiryol,  hmymyol).  Ships  of  this 
cUus  wen  mora  heavy  and  awkward,  and  wen 
thenfon  not  used  in  battle  except  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity. (Thueyd.  L  116.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  common  practice  to  use  as  tnmsports  for  loldiers 
and  hones  such  Triremes  as  had  become  useless 
as  men-of-war.  The  ordinaiy  siie  of  a  war  galley 
may  be  inferred  from  the  foct  that  the  average 
number  of  men  engaged  in  it,  including  the  cnw 
and  marines,  was  two  hundred,  to  whom  on  aome 
occasions  as  much  as  thirty  epibatoe  wen  added. 
(Herod,  viii  17,  viL  184 ;  oomp.  Epibatas  and 
Bdckh,  PmbL  Eecm.  p.  278,  &c.)  The  rapidity 
with  which  these  war  galleys  sailed  may  be 
gathered  from  various  statements  in  ancient  writers, 
and  appcan  to  have  been  so  ^at,  that  even  we 
cannot  help  looking  upon  it  without  astonishment, 
when  we  find  that  the  quickness  of  an  ancient 
trireme  neariy  equalled  tiiat  of  a  modem  steam- 
boat Among  the  warships  of  the  Athenians  their 
sacred  stote- vessels  wen  always  included  (Pa- 
RALU8;  comp.  Bdckh,  Urlmndm  ^Oer  d,  Seewe$e» 
de9  AtL  StaaU^  p.  76,  &&);  but  smaller  vessels, 
such  as  the  vcmfx^yro^i  or  rpuuc6vTQpok,  an 
never  included  when  the  sum  of  men-of-war  is 
mentioned,  and  their  use  for  military  purposes  ap* 
pcan  gndually  to  have  ceased. 

Vessels  with  mon  than  three  ranks  of  rowers  on 
each  side  wen  not  constructed  in  Greece  till  about 
the  year  400  b.  c^  when  Dionysius  I.,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  who  bestowed  great  can  upon  his  navy, 
built  the  iint  Quadriremes  (rer^p«it),  with  which 
he  had  probably  become  acquamted  through  the 
Carthi^nians,  since  the  invention  of  these  vessels 
is  ascribed  to  them.  (Plin.  H,  N,  vii.  57 ;  Diodor. 
xiv.  41,  42.)  Up  to  this  time  no  Qninquenmes 
(vcyr^pcii)  had  been  built,  and  the  invention  of 
them  is  likewise  ascribed  to  the  nign  of  Dionysius. 
Mnesi^eiton  (op.  Plm,  Lo.)  ascribes  Uie  invention 
of  Qumquenmes  to  the  fttUmiw^t^f^  md  if  ihjg 
statement  is  correct,  Dionysius  had  his  Qninque- 
nmes probably  built  by  a  Salaminian  ship- builder. 
In  the  nign  of  Dionysius  II.  Hexeres  {^iiptis) 
are  also  mentioned,  the  invention  of  wluch  was 
ascribed  to  the  Syracnnuis.  (Aelian,  F.  H.  vi.  12, 
with  the  note  of  Perixonius ;  Plin.  /.  c)  After  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  use  of  vessels 
with  four,  five,  and  mon  ranks  of  rowen  became 
very  general,  and  it  is  well  known  from  Polybius 
(L  63,  &c)  that  the  first  Punic  war  was  chiefly 
carried  on  with  Quinquenmes.  Ships  with  twelve, 
thirty,  or  even  forty  ranks  of  rowen  (Plin.  L  e. ; 
Athen.  v.  p.  204,  &c),  such  as  they  wen  built  by 
Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies,  appear  to  have  been 
men  curiosities,  and  did  not  come  into  common 
use.  The  Athenians  at  first  did  not  adopt  vessels 
laiger  than  Triremes, probably  because  they  thought 
that  with  rapidity  and  skill  they  oould  do  mon 
than  with  huge  and  unwieldy  ships.  In  the  year 
&&  356  they  continued  to  use  nothing  but  Tri- 
remes ;  but  in  330  a  a  the  republic  had  already 
a  number  of  Quadrinmes,  which  was  afterwards 
increased.  The  first  Quinquenmes  at  Athens  an 
mentioned  in  a  document  (in  Bdckh'k  Urkunden^ 
N.  xiv.  litt  K.)  belonging  to  the  year  b.  a  325. 
Herodotus  (vi  87),  according  to  the  common 
reading,  calls  the  theoris,  which  in  OL  72  the 
Aeginetans  took  fii>m  the  Athenians,  a  ircFT^pijs  i 
3b 
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but  the  reading  in  thi«  potaage  i«  corrnpt,  and 
vwrmipis  should  be  written  instead  of  wtpHifnis. 
(Bijckh,  Urhmdeu,  p.  76.)  After  the  jear  330 
Uie  Athenians  appear  to  hare  gradually  ceased 
building  Triremes,  and  to  bare  constructed  Quad- 
riremes  instead. 

Among  the  smaller  vessels  we  may  mention  the 
tucaros  or  &icdru»r,  which  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times used  as  a  ship  of  burden.  (Herod,  riu  186  ; 
comp.  Find.  PyA.  xl  62,  Nem.  v.  5.)  The  acatus 
must  generally  have  been  very  small,  and  the  same 
as  a  Bcaphoj  for  Suetonius  (Ckies.  64)  in  describing 
Caesar's  escape  from  Alexandria,  says  that  he 
jumped  into  a  scapha,  which  Plutarch,  m  narrating 
the  same  event,  caills  an  acation.  From  Thucydides 
(iv.  67)  with  the  remark  of  the  Scholiast,  we  must 
infer  that  it  was  a  small  boat  in  which  every  person 
sailing  in  it  managed  two  oars,  one  with  each  hand. 
The  name  Scapha  (<ncdi^)  denotes  a  small  skiff  or 
life-boat,  which  was  commonly  attached  to  mer- 
chantmen for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  crew  in 
danger.  {Act  Apost.  xxviL  30.) 

lAbumOt  or  LUmmieOy  in  Greek  XiivfUflt  or  Xi- 
ivpv6¥^  is  a  name  given  apparently  to  every  'kbi- 
ship,  from  a  bireme  up  to  those  with  six  lines  of 
rowers  on  each  side  (Lucian,  vol.  v.  p.  262,  ed. 
Bip.  ;  Flor.  iv.  2  ;  Sueton.  Amg,  17)  ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  libumae  even  with  six  lines  of 
rowers  were  considered  small  and  swift  in  com- 
parison with  the  unwieldy  ships  of  Antony  at 
Actium.  (Herat  Epod.  L  1.)  Pliny  (x.  32)  in- 
forms us  that  they  were  constructed  sharp  in  the 
bows  to  otfer  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the 
water.  They  were  usually  provided  with  a  beak, 
whence  a  navU  rostrcUa  is  generally  the  same  as  a 
Libuma.  They  were  first  constructed  by  the 
Libumians  (whence  they  derived  their  name),  and 
first  used  by  the  Romans  in  the  battle  of  Actium. 
(Comp.  Gell.  xvil  3  ;  Plin.  //.  AT.  ix.  5,  xvii.  3  ; 
Appian,  de  BelL  lUyr.  3 ;  Juvcn.  iii.  240.) 

Every  vessel  at  Athens,  as  in  modem  times,  had 
a  name  given  to  it,  which  was  generally  of  the 
feminine  gender,  whence  Aristophanes  (Eq.  1313) 
calls  the  Triremes  wap64povs,  and  one  vessel,  the 
name  of  which  was  Nauphante,  he  calls  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nanso.  (B<kkh,  l/rL  p.  81,  &c  ;  and  a  list 
of  names  in  p.  84,  &c)  The  Romans  sometimes 
gave  to  their  ships  masculine  names.  The  Greek 
names  were  either  taken  from  ancient  heroines  such 
as  Nausicaa,  or  they  were  abstract  words  such  as 
E(firAoia,  B«/>awc/a,  Up6yotay  X^owra,  *Hytfi6yi^^ 
&C.  In  many  cases  the  name  of  the  builder  also 
was  added. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  principal  parts 
of  ancient  vessels. 

1.  The  prow  (xp6pa  or  fifrvwoi^,  prora)  was 
generally  ornamented  on  both  sides  with  figures, 
which  were  either  painted  upon  the  sides  or  laid 
in.  It  seems  to  have  been  very  common  to  repre- 
sent an  eye  on  each  side  of  the  prow.  (Bockh,  l/rk 
p.  102  ;  Becker,  CharikfeSy  vol.  ii.  p.  60.)  Upon 
the  prow  or  fore-deck  there  was  always  some  em- 
blem {xapd<rrifJLO¥^  insigne^  jupira)  by  which  the 
ship  was  distinguished  from  others.  At  the  head 
of  the  prow  there  projected  the  orrfAof,  and  its  ex- 
tremity was  termed  oiffHHrr<JAior,  which  was  fre- 
quently made  in  the  shape  of  an  animal  or  a  helmet. 
It  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  covered  with 
brass  and  to  have  served  as  an  embole  (^/i^oA^) 
against  the  enemy's  vessels.  (Aeschyl.  Pen.  414.) 
The  hxpoaT6\%o¥  is  sometimes  designated  by  the 
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name  of  yyv^^^^  (firom  x^r,  a  goose),  because  it 
was  Ibnned  in  the  shape  of  the  head  or  neck  of  a 
goose  or  swan,  as  in  the  aoeompanying  woodcut 
\Etym,  Magfn,  «.  v.)  The  eheniscus  was  often 
gilt  and  made  of  bronse.  (Lucian,  Vtr.  HiaL  41, 
Jup,  Trag,  14.)  A  cheniscni  of  branae  is  pre- 
served in  the  Royal  Libruy  at  Paris.  (MSlin, 
DieL  d€$  beam»  Arti.)    [Insionb.]    Jut  bebw 


the  prow  and  projecting  a  little  above  the  keel  was 
the  Rottrttm  {fft€o\oSf  l/itfoXor)  or  beak,  which 
consisted  of  a  beam,  to  which  were  attached  sharp 
and  pointed  irons,  or  the  head  of  a  ram  and  the 
like.  This  ifi€o\os  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  another  vessel  and  of  breaking  its  sides. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Tyrrhenian 
Pisaeus.  (Plin.  L  e.)  These  beaks  were  at  first 
always  above  the  water  and  visible  ;  afterwards 
they  were  attached  lower,  so  that  they  were  in- 
visible, and  thus  became  still  more  dangerous  to 
other  ships.  (Diodor.  xi.  27,  xiv.  60, 75 ;  Pdyb.  i. 
26,  xvi.  5,  viil  6.)  The  annexed  wuodcuts,  taken 
from  Montfaucon  (L^Amtiq.  EgpUq.  iv.2.  tab.  133), 
represent  three  different  Ineaks  of  ships. 
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Connected  with  the  f/tCoXof  wm  the  vpotftioXU^ 
which  according  to  Pollux  (L  85)  rnoft  hare  been 
a  wooden  part  of  the  reuel  in  the  pcow  aboTO  th« 
beak,  and  waf  probably  the  nme  as  the  ^vwr/Sct, 
and  intended  to  ward  off  the  attack  of  the  tftioKos 
at  a  hostile  ihip.  The  command  in  the  prow  of  a 
retsel  wai  exerdted  by  an  officer  called  rpmp€^, 
who  teems  to  haTe  been  next  in  rank  to  the  steert- 
man,  and  to  hare  had  the  care  of  the  gear,  and  the 
eommand  orer  the  nwen.  (Xenoph.  Oeoom,  r'll 
U.) 

2.  7%e  dem  {wp6/uni^  P^'Pf^)  ^w»  generally 
aboTC  the  other  parta  of  the  deck,  and  in  it  the 
helmsman  had  his  derated  seat  It  is  seen  in  the 
representations  of  ancient  Teasels  to  be  roonder 
than  the  prow,  though  its  extremity  is  likewise 
sharp.  The  stem  was,  like  the  prow,  adorned  in 
Tarious  ways,  but  especially  with  the  image  of  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  yessel  (te/is^a).     In  some  re- 

Eresentations  a  kind  of  roof  is  formed  over  the 
ead  of  the  steersman,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
stem  frequently  has  an  elegant  ornament  called 
apluOre^  and  in  Greek  tupXarrop^  which  consti- 
tuted the  highest  part  of  the  poop.  It  formed  a 
corresponding  ornament  to  the  kKpo9r6Kunf  at  the 
prow.  At  the  junction  of  the  aplnstre  with  the 
stem  on  which  it  was  based,  we  commonly  observe 
an  ornament  resemblinff  a  circular  shield :  this 
was  called  hawt^MP  or  tunrtZicKTi,  It  is  seen  on 
the  two  apluftria  here  represented.    (Comp.  Apol- 


lon.  Rhod.  I  1089,  ii.  601  ;  ApoHod.  19.  §  22  ; 
Ilom.  //.  XT.  716  ;  Herod.  Ti.  114.)  The  aplustre 
rose  immediately  behind  the  gnbemator,  and  served 
in  some  degree  to  protect  him  from  wind  and  rain. 
Sometimes  there  appears,  beside  the  aplustre,  a 
pole,  to  which  a  fillet  or  pennon  (rouvia)  was  at- 
tached, which  served  both  to  distinguish  and  adoni 
the  vessel,  and  also  to  show  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  In  the  column  of  Trajan,  a  lantern  is  sus- 
pended from  the  aplustro  so  as  to  hang  over  the 
deck  before  the  helmsman.  The  aplustro  com- 
monly consisted  of  thin  phuilrs,  and  presented  a 
broad  surface  to  the  sky.  In  consequence  of  its 
conspicuous  place  and  beautiful  form,  the  aplustre 
was  often  taken  as  the  emblem  of  maritime  afiairs : 
it  was  carried  off  in  triumph  by  the  victor  in  a 
naval  engagement  (Jnven.  x.  135),  and  Neptune  is 
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sometimes  represented  on  medals  holding  the 
aplnstre  in  his  right  hand,  as  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut ;  and  in  the  celebrated  Apotheosis  of  Homer, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  the  fiemale  personating 
the  Odyssey  exhibits  the  same  emblem  in  refer- 
ence to  the  voyages  of  Odya 


S.  The  rpi^  is  the  bulwark  of  the  vessel,  or 
rather  the  uppermost  edge  of  it  (Hesych.  i.  o.)  In 
snuJl  boats  the  pegs  (<rKaX/io(,  tocdmi)  between 
which  the  oars  move,  and  to  which  they  are  fiut- 
rned  by  a  thong  {rpaw90rfip\  were  upon  the  rpdipni- 
(Bockh,  Urkumd.  p.  103.)  In  aU  other  vessels  the 
oars  passed  through  holes  in  the  side  of  the  Tessel 
(6<p$aXfu>i,  Tp^wrro,  or  Tpnr^/iaTo).  (SchoL 
Aristopk  Jcham.  97,  &c.) 

4.  The  middle  port  of  the  deck  m  most  ships  of 
war  appears  to  have  been  raised  above  the  bulwark 
or  at  loast  to  a  level  with  its  upper  edge^  and  thus 
enabled  the  soldiers  to  occupy  a  position  from 
which  they  could  see  fitf  around  and  hurl  their 
daru  against  the  enemy.  Such  an  elevated  deck 
appears  in  the  annexed  woodcut  representing  a 
MoMTii,  In  this  instance  the  flag  is  standing 
upon  the  hind-deck.  (Masois,  Pomp,  Part  l  tab. 
xxii.  fig.  2.) 


5.  One  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  im- 
portant parts  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Biremea, 
Triremes,  &c.,  is  the  position  of  the  ranks  of 
rowers,  from  which  the  ships  themselves  derivo 
their  names.  Various  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained by  those  who  have  written  upon  this  sub- 
ject, as  the  information  which  ancient  writers  give 
upon  it  is  extremely  scanty.  Thus  much,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  that  the  difl^rent  ranks  of  rowers, 
who  sat  along  the  sides  of  a  vessel,  were  placed 
one  above  the  other.  This  seems  at  first  sig^ 
Ss  2 
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very  improbable,  as  the  common  sbipe  in  later 
times  must  have  had  five  ordines  of  rowers  on  each 
side,  and  since  even  the  lowest  of  them  must  have 
been  somewhat  raised  aboye  the  sniftoe  of  the 
water,  the  hishest  ordo  most  have  been  at  a  con- 
siderable height  above  it,  and  consequently  re([nired 
very  long  oars :  the  apparent  improbability  is  still 
more  increased,  when  we  hear  of  vessds  with 
thirty  or  forty  ordines  of  rowers  above  one  another. 
But  that  such  must  have  been  the  arrangement  is 
proved  by  the  following  facts :  First,  In  works  of 
art,  in  which  more  than  one  ordo  of  rowers  is  re- 
presented, they  appear  above  one  another,  as  in 
the  biremes  given  on  pp.  784,  a,  791,  a,  and  in 
several  others  figured  by  Montfancon.  Secondly, 
The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Ackam,  1106; 
compare  Aristoph.  Ran.  1 105)  states  that  the  lowest 
rank  of  rowers  leaving  the  shortest  oars  and  con- 
sequently the  easiest  work,  received  the  smallest 
pay,  while  the  highest  ordo  had  the  longest  oars, 
and  consequently  had  the  heaviest  work  and  re- 
ceived the  highest  pay.  Thirdly,  In  the  monstrous 
rtffffapoKotfHiprit  of  Ptolemaeus  Philopator,  the 
doBcription  of  which  by  Callixenus  (ap,Atk(sn.  v. 
p.  203,  &C.)  is  as  authentic  as  it  well  can  be,  the 
height  of  the  ship  from  the  surface  of  the  water  to 
the  top  of  the  prow  {iucpo<rr6\tov)  was  48  cubits, 
and  from  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  stem  (&^A.curra) 
63  cubits.  This  height  afforded  sufficient  room 
for  forty  ranks  of  rowers,  especially  as  they  did  not 
sit  perpendicularly  above  one  another,  but  one 
rower,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  above  representation 
of  a  Bireme,  sat  behind  the  other,  only  somewhat 
elevated  above  him.  The  oars  of  the  uppermost 
ordo  of  rowers  in  this  huge  vessel  were  38  cubits 
long. 

In  ordinary  vessels  from  the  Moneris  up  to  the 
Quinqucremis  each  cor  was  managed  by  one  man, 
which  cannot  have  been  the  case  where  each  oar 
was  38  cubits  long.  The  rowers  sat  upon  little 
benches  attached  to  the  ribs  of  the  vessel,  and 
called  48(6Aia,  and  in  Latin ybn  and  translra.  The 
lowest  row  of  rowers  was  called  3aAd/<of,  the 
rowers  themselves,  ^aXofurat  or  daXdfuoi.  (Schol. 
ad  Aristoph.  Acham.  1 1 06.)  The  uppermost  ordo  of 
rowers  was  called  ^pdvof^  and  the  rowers  themselves 
^paytTcu,  (Thucyd.  vi  31.)  The  middle  ordo  or  or- 
dines of  rowers  were  called  (vyik^  C^iot  or  CvyTrat. 
(Pollux,  L  9.)  Each  of  this  last  class  of  rowers 
had  likewise  his  own  seat,  and  did  not,  as  some 
have  supposed,  sit  upon  benches  running  across 
the  vessel.     (BSckh,  Urkund.  p.  103,  &c.) 

We  shall  pass  over  the  various  things,  which 
were  necessary  in  a  vessel  for  the  use  and  main- 
tenauce  of  the  crew  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  the 
machines  of  war  which  were  conveyed  in  it,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  description  of  things 
belonging  to  a  ship  as  such.  All  such  utensils  arc 
divided  into  wooden  and  hanging  gear  {ffKtirn 
iifhiva^  and  ffKt<n\  Kptfuurrd^  PoUux,  x.  1 3 ;  Athen. 
i.  p.  27).  Xenophon  (Oeixm.  viii  12)  adds  to 
these  the  o-icf  ^  vAcxrii,  or  the  various  kinds  of 
wickerwork,  but  these  are  more  properly  compre- 
hended among  the  KpcfMurTd. 

I.  Sxc^  ^^Xiva, 

1.  Oars  (kc^cu,  rani).  The  collective  term  for 
oars  is  ra^^6s,  which  properly  signified  nothing  but 
the  blade  or  flat  part  of  the  oar  (Herod.  viiL  1 2 ;  Pol- 
lux, L  90),  but  was  afterwards  used  as  a  collective 
expression  for  all  the  oars  with  tho  exception  of 
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the  radder.  (Enrip.  Ipk  Tour.  1346,  Hd.  1554  ; 
Polyb.  zvi  3b)  The  oars  varied  in  size  accordingly 
as  they  were  used  by  a  lower  or  higher  ordo  of 
rowers,  and  from  the  name  of  the  ordo  by  which 
they  were  used,  they  also  received  their  special 
names,  viz.  icd^eu,  da\dfuatf  C^uu,  and  Spasd- 
ri3cs.  Bockh  (Urk  pw  119)  has  calculated,  that 
each  Trireme  on  an  average  had  170  rowen.  In 
a  Quinquereme  durii^  the  first  Punic  war,  the 
average  number  of  rowers  was  300  (Polyb.  i 
26)  ;  in  later  times  we  even  find  as  many  as  400. 
(Plin.  xxxiL  1.)  The  great  vessel  of  Ptolemaeus 
Philopator  had  4000  rowers  (Athen.  v.  p.  204), 
and  the  handle  of  each  oar  (^yx^ipiZunf)  was  partly 
made  of  lead,  that  the  shorter  part  in  the  vessel 
might  balance  in  weight  the  outer  part,  and  thus 
render  the  long  oars  manageable.  The  lower  part 
of  the  holes  through  which  the  oars  passed,  appear 
to  have  been  covered  with  leaUier  (^icw/«a),  which 
also  extended  a  little  way  outside  the  hole.  (Aris- 
toph. AdUim.  97,  with  the  Schol. ;  Sehol,  ad  Ban, 
367  ;  Suidas,  «.  v,  'AimAfiara  and  iupBipa :  com- 
pare Bockh,  Urk  106,  &c.)  The  Ta^6s  also  con- 
tained  the  TtpUf^tp^  which  must  consequently  be  a 
particular  kind  of  oars.  They  must  have  derived 
their  name,  like  other  oars,  from  tho  class  of 
rowers  by  whom  they  were  used.  Bockh  sup- 
poses that  they  were  oars  which  were  not  r^;u- 
larly  used,  but  only  in  case  of  need,  and  then  by 
the  Epibatae.  Their  length  in  a  Trireme  is  stated 
at  from  9  to  9^  cubits,  but  in  what  part  of  the 
vessel  they  were  used  is  unknown.  Respecting 
oars  in  general  see  the  Appendix  in  Ajnold^ 
JTktuyd.  vol  ii.  p.  461,  &C. 

2.  7%e  nddsr  {infiiKiop^  gubemacnhan).  Be- 
fore the  invention  of  the  rudder,  which  Pliny 
(//.  N.  vii.  57)  ascribes  to  Tiphys,  the  pilot  of 
the  ship  Aigo,  vessels  must  have  been  propeUed 
and  guided  by  the  oars  alone.  This  circnmstance 
may  account  for  the  form  of  the  ancient  rudder,  as 
well  as  for  the  mode  of  using  it.  It  was  like  an 
oar  with  a  very  broad  blade,  and  was  commonly 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  stem,  not  at  its  ex- 
tremity. The  annexed  woodcut  presents  examples 
of  its  appearance  as  it  is  frequently  exhibited  on 
^fems,  coins,  and  other  works  of  art  The  figure 
m  the  centre  is  firom  one  of  Bartoli^  lamps  {Lnc. 
Ani.i.  5),  and  shows  a  Triton  blowing  the  bnodna, 
and  holding  a  rudder  over  his  shoulder.  The  left- 
hand  figure  in  the  same  woodcut  is  from  a  cameo 
in  the  Stosch  collection.  It  represents  a  rudder 
with  its  hehn  or  tiller  crossed  by  the  comncopia. 
In  the  third  figure  taken  fin>m  another  cameo  in 
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the  same  collection,  Venus  leans  with  her  left 
arm  upon  a  rudder  to  indicate  her  origin  from  the 
sea.  The  rudder  was  managed  hj  the  guher- 
nator  {icvStpKhms),  who  is  also  called  the  redor 
navU  as  distinguished  from  the  magiaier,  A  ship 
had  sometimes  one,  hut  more  commonly  two  rud- 
ders (Aelian,  V,  H,  iz.  40  ;  Heliod.  AeUiiop.  t. 
p.  241,  ed.  Comm.  ;  AeUxrm,  40),  and  they 
were  distinguished  as  the  right  and  left  rudder 
(Hygin.  Fdb,  14)  ;  hut  th^  were  managed  hy  the 
same  steersman  to  prevent  confusion.  (Bartoli, 
/L  tf.  iii  31.)  In  lar^  ships  the  two  rudders  were 
joined  hy  a  pole  which  was  moved  hy  the  guher- 
nator  and  kept  the  rudders  parallel.  The  con- 
trivances for  attaching  the  two  rudders  to  one 
another  and  to  the  sides,  of  the  ship,  are  called 
(ivyXai  (Eurip.  Hden.  1556)  or  (tvKrriplcu  (Acts^ 
zxvii.  40).  The  famous  ship  of  Ptolemacus  Phi- 
lopator  had  four  rudders,  each  30  cuhits  in  length. 
(Athen.  v.  p.  204  ;  comp.  Tac.  ^fM.ii.  6.) 

3.  Ladders  (icXi/iaicI8es,  aealas).  Each  Trireme 
had  two  wooden  ladders,  and  the  same  seems  to 
have  heen  the  case  in  rptaK6yTopot,  (Bockh,  n.  125.) 

4.  Poles  or  punt  poles  (Koprot^  oonti).  Three  of 
these  helonged  to  every  Trireme,  which  were  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  and  were  accordingly  distinguished 
as  Koprhs  fiiyas^  Korrhs  fitKphs,  and  Kovrhs  fi4ffos, 
Triacontores  had  prohahly  always  four  punt  poles. 
(Ck)NTU8  ;  Bockh,  p.  125,  &c) 

6.  napaffrdrcu  or  supports  for  the  masts.  They 
seem  to  have  heen  a  kind  of  props  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  masts.  (Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  2.  11.)  The 
mast  of  a  Trireme,  as  long  as  such  props  were 
used,  was  supported  hy  two.  In  later  times  they 
do  not  occur  any  longer  in  Triremes,  and  must  have 
been  supplanted  hy  something  else.  The  Triacon- 
tores on  the  other  hand  retained  their  vapaarrdTou, 
(Bockh,  p.  126,  &c) 

6.  The  mast  (lar6s,  nudus).  The  ancients  had 
vessels  with  one,  two  or  three  masts.  From 
Bdckh*8  Urkunden  we  learn  that  two  masts  were 
issued  at  Athens  from  the  v^piov  for  every  tri- 
reme. The  foremast  was  called  ^(ircioT,  while 
the  mainmast  was  called  ian6i  fi4yas,  A  triar 
conter,  or  a  vessel  with  30  rowers,  had  likewise 
two  masts,  and  the  smaller  mast  here  as  well  as 
in  a  trireme  was  near  the  prow.  In  three-masted 
vessels  the  largest  mast  was  nearest  the  stem. 
The  masts  as  well  as  the  yards  were  usually  of 
fir.  (Plin.  H,  AT.  xvl  76.)  The  invention  of 
masts  in  navigation  is  attributed  to  Daedalus 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  56.)  The  part  of  the  mast  imme- 
diately above  the  yard  (antenna\  formed  a  struc- 
ture similar  to  a  drinking  cup,  and  bore  the  name 
of  carr^esium  {Kapxfl<ftov),  Into  it  the  ^mariners 
ascended  in  order  to  manage  the  sail,  to  obtain  a 
distant  view,  or  to  discharge  missiles.  (Eurip. 
Heeub.  1237,  with  the  Schol.  ;  LuciL  Sat.  3,)  The 
ccruchi  or  other  tackle  may  have  been  fastened  to 
its  lateral  projections  which  corresponded  to  the 
hands  of  a  cup.  (Comp.  Pind.  Nem.  v.  94.)  The 
earehesia  of  the  three-masted  ship  built  for 
Hiero  II.  by  Archimedes  were  of  bronze.  Three 
men  were  placed  in  the  largest,  two  in  the  next, 
and  one  in  the  smallest  Breastworks  (Pt»pdieta) 
were  fixed  to  these  structures,  so  as  to  supply  the 
place  of  defensive  armour ;  and  pulle3rs  {rpoxn- 
kieu^  irwMeae)  for  noisting  up  stones  and  weapons 
from  below.  (Athen.  v.  43.)  The  continuation  of 
the  mast  above  the  carehesium  was  called  the 
"distaff"  (^Aoici-nj),  corresponding  to  our  top- 
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mast  or  top-gallant  mast  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  565  ; 
Athen.  xi.  49.)  The  carehesium  was  sometimes 
made  to  turn  upon  its  axis,  so  that  by  means  of  its 
apparatus  of  pulleys,  it  served  the  purpose  of  a 
crane.  (Vitruv.  x.  2,  10,  with  Schneider's  note.) 
7.  The  jKxrds  (Kipas^Ktpcua^anUnna).  The  main- 
yard  was  fiutened  to  the  top  of  the  mast  by  ropes 
termed  oenieAt,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  woodcut 


To  the  mainyard  was  attached  the  mainsail,  which 
was  hoisted  or  let  down  as  the  occasion  might  re- 
quire. For  this  purpose  a  wooden  hoop  was  made 
to  slide  up  and  down  the  mast,  as  we  see  it  re- 
presented in  an  antique  lamp,  made  in  the  form  of 
a  ship.  (Bartoli,  I  e,  iii.  31  ;  comp.  laid.  Orig.  xx. 
15.)  In  the  two  extremities  of  the  yard  (comao, 
&KpoK4paiai),  ropes  {oeruchiy  Ktipovxoi)  were  at- 
tached, which  passed  to  the  top  of  the  mast ;  and 
by  means  of  these  ropes  and  the  pulleys  connected 
with  them,  the  yard  and  sail,  guided  by  the  hoop, 
were  hoisted  to  the  height  required.  (Caes.  de 
BeU.  GaU.  iii  14  ;  Lucan,  viii  177  ;  Val.  Flacc  i. 
469.)  There  are  numerous  representations  of  an- 
cient ships  in  which  the  antenna  is  seen,  as  in  the 
two  woodcuts  here  appended.  In  the  second  of 
them,  there  are  ropes  hanging  down  firom  the  an- 
tenna, the  object  of  which  was  to  enable  the  sailors 
to  turn  the  antenna  and  the  sail  according  to  the 
wind. 


II.  2ffc^  Kptfioard. 
1.  TwoCdfutra,  This  part  of  an  ancient  vessel 
was  formerly  quite  misunderstood,  as  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  boards  or  planks  covering  the  out- 
side of  a  ship  and  running  along  it  in  the  direction 
from  poop  to  prow.  But  Schneider  (ad  Vitruv.  x. 
15.  6)  has  proved  that  the  word  means  cordage  or 
tackling,  and  this  opinion,  which  is  supported  by 
many  ancient  authors.  Is  confirmed  by  the  docu- 
ments published  by  Bockh,  where  it  is  reckoned 
among  the  o-ire^  Kpffiaard,  The  6iro(<&fJLaTa  were 
thick  and  broad  ropes  which  ran  in  a  horizontal 
direction  around  the  ship  from  the  stem  to  the 
prow,  and  were  intended  to  keep  the  whole  fiibric 
3b  3 
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tog^Hher.  Tbey  rm  loimd  the  Tcnel  id  KTenU 
ciidea,  ud  at  certain  dittaneef  fnm  one  anotlier. 
The  lAtin  name  for  ^6(mfia  ia  iitrmmlum.  (Isidor. 
Ong.  six.  4.  4  ;  Pbto,  <U  Rt  /W.  z.  p.  616.) 
The  length  ol  these  tormenta  varied  aoeordingly  as 
they  lan  aroimd  the  higher  er  lower  part  of  the 
ship,  the  latter  being  natoiaUT  shorter  than  the 
fonner.  Their  nmnber  Taried  aooocding  to  the 
size  of  the  ship.  TheTeasaracontoresof  Ptolemaens 
Philopator  had  twelve  iwvCAfMra^  each  600  cn- 
biU  long.  (Athen.  t.  pi  204.)  Sach  ^v^CAfucra 
were  always  ready  in  the  Attic  arKoala,  and  were 
only  pat  on  a  Tosel  when  it  was  taken  into  nse. 
Sometimes  also  they  were  taken  on  board  when  a 
vessel  sailed,  and  not  pat  on  till  it  was  thought 
necessary.  (AcL  Apoti,  zzriL  17.)  The  act  of  put- 
ting them  on  was  called  ^w^Cmvw&wai  or  ^taCmmvai^ 
or  {cMTOi.  (Polyb.  zxriL  3 ;  Appian,  /?.  C  v.  91  ; 
A  poll.  YfAi<iA»  Argam,  L  368.)  A  Trireme  required 
four  ihro^cffiara,  and  sometimes  this  nmnber  was 
even  increased,  especially  when  the  vessel  had  to 
sail  to  a  stonny  part  of  the  sea.  (Rockh,  pp.  133 — 
138.) 

2.  'Imor  {vdum\  sail.  Most  ancient  ships 
had  only  one  sail,  which  was  attached  with  the 
yard  to  the  great  mast  In  a  Trireme  too  one  sail 
might  be  sufficient,  but  the  trierarch  might  never- 
theless add  a  second.  As  each  of  the  two  masts  of 
a  Trireme  had  two  sail-yards,  it  farther  follows 
that  each  mast  might  have  two  sails,  one  of  which 
was  placed  lower  than  the  other.  The  two  be- 
longing to  the  main-mast  were  called  Ivrla  fifydXa^ 
and  those  of  the  fore-mast  i<rria  hcdrtia,  (Xenoph. 
HeUm.  vi.  2.  §  27  ;  Bekker,^i«mia<.  pp.  19,  10.) 
The  former  were  nsed  on  ordinary  occasions,  but 
the  latter  probably  only  in  cases  when  it  was 
necessary  to  sail  with  extraordinary  speed.  The 
sails  of  the  Attic  war- galleys,  and  of  most  ancient 
ships  in  general,  were  of  a  square  form,  as  is  seen 
in  numerous  representations  on  works  of  art  Whe> 
ther  triangular  sails  were  ever  nsed  by  the  Greeks, 
as  has  been  frequently  supposed,  is  very  doubtftil. 
The  Romans,  however,  used  triangular  sails,  which 
they  called  iSi^yyam,  and  which  had  the  shape  of 
an  inverted  Greek  A  (v),  the  upper  side  of  which 
was  attached  to  the  yard.  Such  a  sail  had  of 
course  only  one  wo^f  (p^*)  At  its  lower  extremity. 
(Schol.  ad  Luccm.  Phart.  v.  429  ;  Isidor.  Orig.  xix. 
3,  4  ;  Bockh,  pp.  138—143.) 

3.  Tovcui,  cordsge.  This  word  is  generally  ex- 
plained by  the  grammarians  as  identical  with 
a-xotyia  or  it<Uo<:  but  from  the  documents  in 
B5ckh  it  is  clear  that  they  must  have  been  two 
distinct  classes  of  ropes,  as  the  rorua  are  always 
mentioned  after  the  sails,  and  the  o'xoi^ta  before 
the  anchors.  The  irx*^^^  {fi"*^  ^^^  the  strong 
ropes  to  which  the  anchors  were  attached,  and  by 
which  a  ship  was  fiistened  to  the  land  ;  while  the 
Toa-cw  were  a  lighter  kind  of  ropes  and  made  with 
greater  care,  which  were  attached  to  the  masts, 
yards,  and  sails.  Each  rope  of  this  kind  was  made 
for  a  distinct  purpose  and  place  (r^ros,  whence 
the  name  rorcia).  The  following  kinds  are  most 
worthy  of  notice :  —  a.  KoX^Sia  or  icdXoi.  What 
they  were  is  not  quite  clear,  though  Bockh  thinks  it 
probable  that  they  belonged  to  the  standing  tackle, 
».  e.  that  they  were  the  ropes  by  which  the  mast 
was  fastened  to  both  sides  of  the  ship,  so  that 
the  rrpSrovoi  in  the  Homeric  ships  were  only  an 
especial  kind  of  icoX^dia,  or  the  KoXif^Sia  them- 
selves   differently  placed.      In    Uter   times  tibe 
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vp^otwt  vrai  the  rope  which  went  from  the  top  of 
the  mainmast  (ko^xWmt)  to  the  prow  of  the  diip) 
and  thus  was  what  is  now  called  the  main-afeay. 
6.  Iftdrrn  and  ictpovxoi  are  probably  names  for  tbe 
same  ropes  which  ran  from  the  two  ends  ef  the 
sail-yard  to  the  top  of  the  mast.    In  more  anoent 
vessels  the  l/iks  ooosisted  of  only  one  npe  ;  in  later 
times  it  consisted  of  two,  and  aometinsca  fim^ 
which  uniting  at  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  there 
passing  through  a  ring*  descended  on  the  other 
side,  where  it  foimed  the  Mrvfos,  hj  means  of 
which  the  sail  was  dimvm  up  or  let  down.  (Bodth, 
ppi  148 — 152.)    Compare  the  lower  vroodcut  at 
p.  789,  which  showa  a  vessel  with  two  cemchi,  and 
the  upper  woodcut  pi  789,  which  shows  one  with 
four  ceruchi  e.  ftTKoiya,  Latin  arnqmitia  (Isid.  Orig. 
xix.  4.  7),  iras  the  rope  which  went  from  the  middle 
of  a  yard  to  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  was  intended 
to  £scilitate  the  drawing  up  and  letting  dovm  of  the 
saiL    The  tyKttm  SivA^  of  Quadrircmes  undoubt- 
edly consisted  of  two  ropes.    Whether  Triremes 
also  bad  them  doable,  is  uncertain.   (Pollux,  ^  c; 
Bockh,  p.  152.)    (L  n^cs  (/Mitt)  were  in  later 
times  as  in  the  poems  of  Homer  the  ropes  attached 
to  the  two  lower  comen  of  a  square  saO.    These 
T69ts  ran  from  the  ends  of  the  sail  to  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  towards  the  stem,  where  they  vrece 
fiutened  irith  rings  attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
bulwark.    (Hen^.  iL  36.)    Another  rope  is  called 
vptfirovt,  propes  (Isidor.  Orig,  xix.  4.  3),  which  was 
probably  nothing  else  than  the  lower  and  thinner 
end  of  the  wo^s,  which  was  fiutened  to  the  ring, 
e.  *Tw4p€u  were  the  two  ropes  attached  to  the  two 
ends  of  the  sail-yard,  and  thence  came  dovm  to  a 
part  of  the  ship  near  the  stem.    Their  object  was 
to  move  the  yud  according  to  the  vrind.     In  Latin 
they  are  called  opi/erOf  which  is,  perhaps,  only  a 
corruption  of  hypera,      (Isidor.  Mg.  xix.  4.  6.) 
The  last  among  the  rorcia  is  the  x^^^"^'*  or 
bridle,  the  nature  of  which  is  quite  nnknovm. 
(Bockh,  p.  154,  &c) 

4.  na^^6fun-a»  The  ancients  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Homer  had  various  preparations  raised 
above  the  edge  of  a  vessel,  which  were  made  of  skins 
and  wicker-woric,  and  which  were  intended  as  a 
protection  against  high  waves,  and  also  to  serve  as 
a  kind  of  breast- work  behind  which  the  men  might 
be  safe  against  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  These  eleva- 
tions of  the  bulwark  are  called  wo^a^ii/un-o,  and 
in  the  documents  in  Bockh  tbey  are  either  called 
rplxu^tL,  made  of  hair,  or  Xcvicd,  white.  They 
were  probably  fixed  upon  the  edge  on  both  sides 
of  the  vessel,  and  were  taken  off  when  not  wanted. 
Each  galley  mears  to  have  had  several  n^K^^^/utro, 
two  made  of  hair  and  two  white  ones,  these  four 
being  regulariy  mentioned  as  belonging  to  one  shipu 
(Xenoph.  Ueiim.  L  6.  §  19  ;  Bockh,  p.  159,  Sue.) 

5.  K€Frd€\7ifm  and  ^^Kiifta,  The  former  of 
these  occurs  in  Quadriremes  as  well  as  in  Triremes, 
the  latter  only  in  Triremes.  Their  object  aod 
nature  are  very  obscure,  but  they  appear  to  have 
been  a  lighter  kind  of  wapd^vfia,  (Polyaen.  jXrvl 
iv.  11,  13;  Biickh,  pw  160,  dtc) 

6.  Xxoi^ia  are  the  stronger  and  heavier  kind!  of 
ropes.  There  were  two  kinds  of  these,  viz.  the 
(Txoiyia  dyic^io,  to  which  the  anchor  waa  attached, 
and  ffxouda  hrlyva  or  My^ui  (retmacula\  by 
which  the  ship  was  frtftened  to  the  shore  or  dnwn 
upon  the  shore.  Four  ropes  of  each  of  these  two 
kmds  is  the  highest  number  that  is  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  one  ship^     The  thick  ropes  were  made 
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of  teyenil  thinner  odm.  (ArUtopiL  Pcur,  36 ; 
Varro,  (U  He  HusL  I  135  ;  Bdckh,  pp.  161—166.) 
7.  The  amekor  (iy*^^  aneora,)  We  hare  al- 
ready  remaiked  that  in  the  Homeric  am,  anchors 
were  not  known,  and  huge  itonea  (f  mi,  deepen) 
used  in  their  stead.  (Horn.  IL  I  436,  xiv.  77,  Od. 
ix.  1 37,  XT.  498.)  According  to  Pliny  {ff.  N.  57), 
the  anchor  vai  first  intented  hy  Eupalamus  and 
afterwards  improved  hy  Anachanis.  Afterwards, 
when  anchors  were  nsed,  they  were  generally  made 
of  iron,  and  their  form,  as  may  he  seen  bom  the 
annexed  figure,  taken  from  a  coin,  resembled  that 
of  a  modem  anchor.    (Comp.  Virg.  Aem,  i.  169, 
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Ti.  Z.)  Soch  an  anchor  was  often  termed  Udems, 
8ivX^,  ofi^oKos  or  i^iorofws^  because  it  had 
two  teeth  or  flukes ;  but  sometimes  it  had  only 
one,  and  was  then  called  kr9pwrr6i»os.  The  tech- 
nical expressions  in  the  use  of  the  anchor  are: 
ammram  eolvere,  kyuipsa^  X«^9  to  ioose  the 
anchor  ;  aneoram  jaeerey  iytcipap  /BdXAf ir  or  hlw- 
TttMy  to  cast  anchor ;  and  aiteoram  toUerey  hryitlpctM 
viptuf  or  atfalp9ir9at^  to  weigh  anchor,  wheioce 
edpeiM  by  itself  means  **  to  set  saiL,^  iyicifap 
being  understood.  The  following  figure,  taken 
from  a  marble  at  Rome,  shows  the  cable  {fitma\ 
passing  through  a  hole  in  the  prow  (pailue).   Each 


ship  of  course  had  several  anchors  ;  the  one  in 
which  St.  Paul  saUed  had  four  (Jds,  xxvii.  29), 
and  others  had  eight.  (Athen.  v.  43.)  The  hut  or 
most  powerful  ai^hor,  **  the  hwt  hope,**  was  called 
UpAy  sacra,  and  persons  trying  their  last  hope  were 
said  eacrom  eotcere.  To  indicate  where  the  anchor 
lay,  a  bundle  of  c<»k  floated  over  it  on  the  surfiu» 
of  the  waters.  (Paus.  viii.  12  ;  Plin.  H,  N. 
xvi.a) 

The  preceding  account  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  ship  will  be  rendered  still  clearer  by  the 
drawing  on  the  following  page,  in  whic!i  it  is  at- 
tempted to  give  a  restoration  of  an  ancient  ship. 

The  Romans  in  the  earlier  period  of  their  his- 
tory never  conceived  the  idea  of  increasmg  their 
power  by  the  formation  of  a  fleet.    The  time  when 


they  first  appear  to  have  become  aware  of  the 
nnportance  of  a  fleet,  was  daring  the  second 
Samnite  war,  in  the  year  &  c.  31 1.  Livy  (ix.  30), 
where  he  mentions  this  event,  says:  duumviri 
mavales  cUune  ormmdae  r^idemlaeoue  cauaa  were 
then  for  the  first  time  appointed  by  the  people.  This 
expression  suggesU  that  a  fleet  had  been  in  exist- 
ence before,  and  that  the  duumviri  navales  had  been 
previously  appointed  by  some  other  power.  [  Du um- 
vihl]  But  Niebuhr  (Hi$L  of  Rome^  ul  p.  282) 
thinks  that  the  expression  of  Livy  only  means, 
that  at  this  time  the  Romans  resolved  to  build 
their  first  fleet  The  idea  of  founding  a  navy  was 
probably  connected  with  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  m  the  Pontian  iskinds,  as  the  Romans  at 
this  time  must  have  felt  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
defenceless  at  sea.  The  ships  which  the  Romans 
now  built  were  undoubtedly  Triremes,  which  were 
then  very  common  among  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  and 
most  of  them  were  perhaps  furnished  by  the  lUilian 
towns  subject  to  liome.  This  fleet,  however  in- 
significant it  may  have  been,  continued  to  be  kept 
up  until  the  time  when  Rome  became  a  real  mari- 
time power.  This  was  the  time  of  the  first  Punic 
war.  That  their  naval  power  until  then  was  of  no 
importance,  is  clear  from  Polybius  (120),  who 
speaks  as  if  the  Romans  had  been  totally  un- 
acquamted  with  the  sea  up  to  that  time.  In  the 
year  &  c.  260,  when  the  Romans  saw  that  without 
a  navy  they  could  not  carry  on  the  war  against 
Carthage  with  any  advantage,  the  s  nate  ordained 
that  a  fleet  should  be  built.  Triremes  would  now 
have  been  of  no  avail  against  the  high-bulwarked 
vessels  (Quinqueremes)  of  the  Carthaginians.  But 
the  Romans  would  have  been  unable  to  build  others 
had  not  fortunately  a  Carthaginian  Quinquercme 
been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Bruttium,  and  fallen 
into  their  hands.  This  wreck  the  Romans  took  as 
their  model,  and  after  it  built  120  (Polyb.  /.  c),  or 
according  to  others  (Oros.  iv.  7)  130  ships.  Ac- 
cording to  Polybius  one  hundred  of  them  were 
wfKT^p€i»,  and  the  remaining  twenty  rpe/ip9iSy  or, 
as  Niebuhr  proposes  to  read,  rrrfHiptts.  This 
hirge  fleet  was  completed  within  sixty  days  after 
the  trees  had  been  cut  down.  (Plin.  //.AT.  xvL 
74.)  The  ships,  built  of  green  timber  in  this  hur- 
ried way,  were  very  clumsily  made,  and  not  likely 
to  last  for  any  time  ;  and  the  Romans  themselves, 
for  want  of  practice  in  naval  affairs,  proved  very 
unsuccessful  in  their  first  maritime  undertaking, 
for  seventeen  ships  were  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  (Carthaginians  off  Messina.  (Polyb. 'i.  21  ; 
Polyaen.  StraL  vi.  16  ;  Oros.  iv.  7.)  C.DuiIiug| 
who  perceived  the  disadvantage  with  which  his 
countrymen  had  to  struggle  at  sea,  devised  a  plan 
which  enabled  them  to  change  a  sea  fight,  as  it 
were,  into  a  fight  on  kmd.  The  machine,  by  which 
this  was  effected,  was  afterwards  called  corvus^ 
and  is  described  by  Polybius  (I  22  ;  comp.  Nie- 
buhr, iii  p,  678,  &c  ;  Coavus).  From  this  time 
forward  the  Romans  continued  to  keep  up  a  power- 
ful navy.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  they 
also  increased  the  sixe  of  their  ships,  and  built  war 
vessels  of  from  six  to  ten  ordines  of  rowers.  (Flo- 
ras, iv.  11  ;  Viig.  Aen.  viii  691.)  The  construc- 
tion of  their  ships,  however,  scarcely  differed  from 
that  of  Greek  vessels ;  the  only  great  difference 
was  that  the  Roman  galleys  were  provided  with  a 
greater  variety  of  destructive  engines  of  war  than 
those  of  the  Greeks.  They  even  erected  turres 
and  tabulata  upon  the  decks  of  their  great  men- 
Si  4 
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A.  ProrOf  wpt&pa, 

B.  CkuUu^  6(pea\fA6s, 

C.  Rostrum,  ifi€o\os. 

D.  ChenisaUy  X'V^^^'^os, 

E.  PuppUy  wpCfAyji. 

F.  AftMOrey  tuphxurrov,  with  the  pole  containing 
the^^Mcia  or  taema, 

G.  rp^l 

H.  Remi,  k^cu, 

I.   Gubemaculum,  mfidMov, 


L.   Velum,  lords, 

M.  Antenna,  K^ptda,  uipas. 

N.  Cbmtia,  iucpoK4paiai, 

0.  GsriMsiUi,  K€povxoi, 

P.  Cbrct&tfmim,  irapx^<rioi'. 

Q.  KcUoc,  «ca\9$5ia. 

R.  irp&ropos, 

S.  Pedes,  v6Sts, 

T.    Qpt>^  ^^fKM. 


war  (naoM  turritae),  and  fonght  upon  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  they  were  standing  upon  the 
walls  of  a  fortress.  Some  of  such  nares  turritae 
occiu:  in  the  woodcuts  given  above.  (Flor.  L  e, ; 
Plut  Anton,  83 ;  Dion  Cass,  zzxil  33 ;  Plin.  H,  N, 
xxzil  1  ;  comp.  Caes.  de  BdL  OalL  iiL  14  ;  Dion 
Cass,  xzxix.  43  ;  Veget  ds  Re  MUit,  v.  14,  &c) 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  ships  and 
navigation  of  the  ancients,  see  Scheffer,  De  Militia 
Namali,  Upsala,  1654  ;  Berghaus,  Gesckickte  der 
Sckif/ahrtskunde  der  wmehmsten  Volker  des  Al- 
terthums  ;  Benedict,  Oesdk.  der  SdUf/ahrt  und  des 
Handels  der  Alien  ;  Howell,  On  (he  WargaUeys  of 
the  Ancients ;  A.  Jal,  ArchiMogie  Namde,  Paris, 
1840  ;  and  for  the  Attic  navy  especially,  Bdckh*s 
Urkunden  Hber  das  Seewesen  des  AHecken  Staates, 
Berlin,  1840 ;  K.  Haltaus,  GeseMchte  Rams  im 
ZeitdUer  der  PwUsdien  Krieoe,  Leipzig,  1846, 
p.607,&c.)  [US.] 


NAUMA'CHIA,  was  the  name  given  to  the  re- 
presentation of  a  sea-^ht  among  the  Romana,  and 
also  to  the  place  where  such  engagements  took 
place.  These  fights  were  sometimes  exhibited  in 
the  Circus  or  Amphitheatre,  sufficient  water  being 
introduced  to  float  ships,  but  more  geuenlly  in 
buildings  especially  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The 
first  representation  of  a  sea>fight  on  an  extensiTe 
scale  was  exhibited  by  Jub'us  Caesar,  who  caused 
a  lake  to  be  dug  for  the  purpose  in  a  part  of  the 
Campus  Martius,  called  by  Suetonius  the  **  Lesser 
Codeta  ^  (Dion  Cass,  xliii  23  ;  Suet  JuL  Caes. 
39)  ;  this  hike  was  afterwards  filled  up  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  on  account  of  the  malaria  arising  from 
the  stagnant  water  in  it  (Dion  Cass.  xlv.  17.) 
Augustus  also  dug  a  hike  (stagnum)  near  the  Tiber 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  planted  around  it  a  grove 
of  trees  {nemus),  (Suet  Aug,  43  ;  Tadt  Ann,  xiL 
6^,  xiv.  15.)    Thia  muunachia  was  the  first  per- 
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nument  one  ;  it  oontinned  to  be  used  after  othen 
had  been  made,  and  was  sabseqnentlj  called  the 
**  vetns  nanmachia.**  (Soet  TU,  7  ;  Dion  Cass. 
Ixri  25  ;  Emesti,  adSueL  Tib,  72.)  Clandins  ez- 
hibited  a  magnificent  sea-fight  on  the  hike  Fucinns. 
(Tacit  Ann,  xii.  56  ;  Saet  Ciaud,  21  ;  Dion  Cass. 
Iz.  33.)  Nero  appears  to  hate  prefened  the  am- 
phitheatre for  these  exhibitions.  (Dion  Oiss.  Ixi. 
9,  Izii.  15.)  Domitian  made  a  new  nanmachia, 
and  erected  a  boilding  of  stone  around  it,  in  which 
the  spectators  might  sit  to  see  the  engagement 
(Dion  Cass.  Levi.  8 ;  Suet  Donu  4,  5.)  Representa- 
tions of  namnachiae  an  sometimes  giyen  on  the 
cons  of  the  emperors.  (Scheflfer,  de  MiUtia  NavaU^ 
ill.  2.  pp.  189,  191.) 

The  combatants  in  these  sea-fights,  called  Ndu- 
madaarii  (Suet  Claud.  21),  were  usually  captires 
(Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  19)  or  criminals  condemned  to 
death  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  33),  who  fought  as  in  gladia- 
torial combats,  until  one  party  was  killed,  unless 
preserved  by  the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  The 
ships  engaged  in  the  sea-fights  were  divided  into 
two  parties,  called  respectively  by  the  names  of 
different  moritime  nations,  as  Tyrians  and  Egyp- 
tians (Suet  Jtd,  31),  Rhodians  and  Sicilians  (Suet 
Cland,  21  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iz.  33),  Persians  and  Athe- 
nians (Dion  Cass.  Izi.  9),  Corcyraeans  and  Corin- 
thians, Athenians  and  Syracusans,  &c.  (Id.  IzvL 
25.)  '  These  sea-fights  were  ezhibited  with  the 
same  magnificence  and  lavish  expenditure  of  human 
life  as  characterised  the  gladiatorial  combats  and 
other  public  games  of  the  Romans.  In  Nero^ 
naumachia  there  were  sea-monsters  swimming 
about  in  the  artificial  lake  (Suet  Nero^  12 ;  Dion 
Cass.  IzL  9),  and  Claudius  had  a  silver  Triton 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  Fucinus,  who  was 
made  by  machinery  to  give  the  signal  for  attack 
with  a  trumpet  (Suet  Oamd.  21.)  Troops  of 
Nereids  were  also  represented  swimming  about 
(Martial,  de  8peU.  26.)  In  the  sea-fight  exhibited 
by  Titus  there  were  3000  men  engaged  (Dion  Cass. 
Izvi.  25),  and  in  that  ezhibited  by  Domitian  the 
ships  were  almost  equal  in  number  to  two  real 
fleets  (paenejustae  cUuaeSy  Suet  Dom,  4).  In  the 
battle  on  the  lake  Fucinus  there  were  19,000  com- 
batants (Tacit  Ann,  zii.  bQ\  and  fifty  ships  on 
each  side.   (Dion  Cass.  Iz.  33.) 

NAUTA.  [ExBRcrroRiA  Actio.] 
NAUTICON  {vmniK6v),  [Fenus,  p.  525,  b.] 
NAUTO'DICAE(i'ain-<i«tKai),are  caUed  Apx^ 
or  magistrates  by  most  of  the  ancient  grammarians 
(Haipocrat  Snidas,  Lez.  Rhet  s.  v,  NovroS^jccu), 
while  a  few  others  call  them  ZtKorrcd,  (Hesych. 
«.  9.)  The  concuirent  authority  of  most  of  them, 
together  with  a  passage  of  Lysias  {de  Peewn,  PxM, 
p.  189,  Bremi),  uie  oiSy  Attic  orator  who  mentions 
the  nantodicae,  renders  it  more  than  probable  that 
they  were  a  magistracy.  This  can  be  the  less 
doubtful  as  the  words  iiKd{<n¥  and  ^inwrHis  are 
sometimes  used  of  magistrates  in  their  capacity  of 
vlvoByvyus,  (Meier,  AU,  Proe.  p.  28  ;  see  Eisa- 
oooxis.)  All  testimonies  of  the  ancients  moreover 
agree  that  the  nautodicae  had  the  jurisdiction  in 
matters  belonging  to  navigation  and  commerce,  and 
in  matters  concerning  such  persons  as  had  entered 
their  names  as  membos  of  a  phratria  without  both 
their  parents  being  citizens  of  Athens,  or  in  other 
words,  in  the  3(ica<  ifiwSfwv  and  S(irai  ^twUa,  The 
time  when  nantodicae  were  first  instituted  is  not 
mentioned)  but  the  fiict  that  they  had  the  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  where  a  person  had  assumed  the 
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rights  of  a  phrator  without  his  father  and  mother 
being  citizens,  shows  that  their  institution  must 
belong  to  a  time  when  it  was  sufficient  for  a  man 
to  be  a  citizen  if  only  his  lather  vras  a  citizen, 
whatever  his  mother  might  be,  that  is,  previous  to 
the  time  of  Pericles  (Plut  PericL  37  ;  compare 
C.iVTTAS,  pu  289),  and  perhaps  as  eariy  as  the 
time  of  Cieisthenes.  The  nautodicae  were  ap- 
pointed every  year  by  lot  in  the  month  of  Gamelion, 
and  probably  attended  to  the  9iKai  i/Ax6pw  only 
during  the  winter,  when  navigation  ceased,  whereas 
the  wccu  ^tpias  might  be  brought  before  them  all 
the  year  round. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  two  actions 
(pUem  ifixSpvv  and  BUccu  ^tyUu)  wBich  we  have 
here  assi^ed  to  the  nautodicae,  belonged,  at  least 
at  one  tmie,  to  the  thesmothetae.  (Meier,  Alt. 
Proe,  p.  64,  &c.)  Several  modem  vnriters,  such  as 
Bockh,  Baumstark,  and  others,  have  therefore 
been  led  to  suppose  that  all  the  Brammarians  who 
call  the  nautodicae  &px^  are  mistaken,  and  that 
the  nautodicae  were  not  tUrceyvyfu  in  the  cases 
above  mentioned,  but  iuccurraL  But  this  mode  of 
settlmg  the  question  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  as 
satisfactory  as  that  adopted  by  Meier  and  Schu- 
mann. (Att,  Proe,  p.  85,  &c)  In  all  the  speeches 
of  Demosthenes  no  trace  occun  of  the  nantodicae, 
and  in  tiie  oration  agamst  Lacritus  (p.  940),  where 
all  the  authorities  are  mentioned  before  whom  such 
a  case  as  that  of  Lacritus  might  be  brought,  the 
orator  could  scarcely  have  ftuled  to  mention  ^e 
nautodicae,  if  they  had  still  ezisted  at  the  time. 
It  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that  the  SIkcu 
ifAw6pvy  at  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  when 
they  became  Sficai  tlfx/irivoi  [Emmeni  Dikai], 
were  taken  from  the  nautodicae  and  transferred  to 
the  thesmothetae.  And  as  the  republic  could  not 
now  think  it  any  longer  necessary  to  continue  the 
office  of  nautodicae,  merely  on  account  of  the  BUcat 
^fvias,  these  hitter  were  likewise  transferred  to  the 
thesmothetae,  and  the  office  of  the  nautodicae  was 
abolished.  The  whole  period  during  which  nauto- 
dicae ezisted  at  Athens  would  thus  comprehend 
the  time  firom  the  legislation  of  Cieisthenes  or  soon 
after,  to  Philip  of  Macedonia.  One  difficulty  how- 
ever yet  remains,  for  nautodicae  are  mentioned  by 
Lucian  (iL  p.  203,  ed.  Bip.)  in  a  dialogue  which 
the  author  represents  as  having  taken  place  after 
the  death  of  Alezander.  Those  who  are  unwilling 
to  believe  that  Lucian  here,  as  in  other  places,  has 
been  guilty  of  an  anachronism,  must  suppose  that 
the  nautodicae  were  after  their  abolition  restored 
for  a  time,  of  which  however  there  is  no  other  evi- 
dence. (Compare  B(»ckh,  Publ.  Boon,  i.  §  9 ;  Baum- 
stark, De  Curatorilntt  EmporU  et  Nautodids  apud 
Atb^nienses^Tpp,  65 — 78.)  [L.  S.] 

NEBRIS,  a  fawn's  skin  (from  y€€p6sy  a  fawn  ; 
see  Abois),  worn  originally  by  hunters  and  others 
as  an  appropriate  part  of  their  dress,  and  after- 
wards attributed  to  Dionysus  (Eurip.  JBacch.  99, 
125,  157, 790,  ed.  Matt  ;  Aristoph.  Ranae^  1209 ; 
Dionys.  Pericff,  702,  946 ;  Rufus  Festus  Avien. 
1129),  and  consequentiy  assumed  by  his  votaries 
in  the  processions  and  ceremonies  which  they  ob- 
served m  honour  of  him.  [Diontsia.]  The  an- 
nezed  woodcut,  taken  from  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's 
Votes  (i.  37),  shows  a  priestess  of  Bacchus  in  the 
attitude  of  offering  a  nebris  to  him  or  to  one  of 
his  ministersr  The  works  of  ancient  art  often 
show  it  as  worn  not  only  by  male  and  female  bac- 
chanals, but  also  by  Pans  and  Satyrs.    It  was 
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commonly  pat  on  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  aegia, 
or  goat-akin,  by  tying  the  two  fore  legs  over  the 
right  shoulder  so  as  to  allow  the  body  of  the  skin 
to  coTer  the  left  side  of  the  wearer.  (Ovid.  Mei,  tL 
593.)  [J.  Y.] 

NECRODEIPNON  (irficp<J««««ror).  [Funub, 
p.557,b.) 

NECySIA  (i^fK^ia).     [FuNus,  p.  558,  a.] 

NEFASTI  DIES.     [Diis.] 

NEGATrVA,NEGATO'RIA  ACTIO.  [Con. 
FB880RIA  Actio.] 

NEGLIGE'NTIA.    [Culpa,] 

NEGOTIORUM  GESTO'RUM  A'CTIO. 
This  was  an  action  which  a  man  might  have 
against  another  who  had  managed  his  afikirs  for 
him  in  his  absence,  without  being  commissioned  to 
do  so  (sMM  mtmdato).  The  action  was  not  founded 
either  on  contract  or  delict,  but  was  allowed  for 
conrenience  sake  {utiUtaiia  oaun).  The  person 
whose  business  was  transacted  by  another,  and  the 
person  who  transacted  the  business,  might  severally 
nave  an  action  against  one  another  in  respect  of 
that  which  **  ex  bona  fide  altemm  alteri  praestare 
oportet.*^  The  dominus  negotii  had  a  negotiorum 
gestorum  actio  directa.  The  action  of  ue  self- 
constituted  agent  (gestor)  was  sometunes  called 
Contraria,  by  analogy  to  sunilar  actions  in  other 
cases.  He  was  bound  to  make  good  any  loss  that 
was  incurred  during  his  administration  by  dolus 
or  culpa,  and  in  some  instances  even  loss  that  had 
been  incurred  by  casus.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
had  his  action  for  all  expenses  properly  incurred, 
and  in  s<Hne  cases,  even  if  the  result  was  unfntu- 
nate  to  the  absent  person  ;  as  if  he  paid  for  medi- 
cal attendance  on  a  sick  shive,  and  the  slave  died 
notwithstanding  all  his  care:  but  various  diffi- 
culties might  «isily  be  suggested  as  to  such  cases 
as  these  (Dig.  3.  tit  5.  s.  1 0),  and  the  rule  must 
be  qualified  by  the  condition  of  the  thing  under- 
taken being  a  thing  necessary  (to  the  owner)  to 
be  undertaken,  though  the  result  might  be  unpro- 
fitable. It  was  also  necessary  that  the  gestor 
should  have  undertaken  th?  business  not  with  the 
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view  of  doing  it  for  nothing,  but  with  the  intentioo 
of  establishing  a  r^ht  against  the  negotii  dominua, 
though  that  might  not  be  the  immediate  motive  to 
undertaking  the  thing  (Savigny,  Syttemy  &c  iiL  p.  6, 
note  9.)  There  was,  however,  no  negotiomm  ges- 
torum actio  contraria,  if  the  gestor  had  done  the  acts 
that  he  did,  with  the  clear  intention  of  doi^g  an  act 
of  Liberalitas  or  Pietas.  The  edict  allowed  a  man 
to  recover  the  expenses  that  he  had  been  put  to 
about  another  man'a  interment,  though  he  had  no 
direct  authority  for  looking  after  it  The  reason 
of  the  rule  was,  that  persons  might  not  be  prevented 
from  attending  to  so  neceasary  a  matter  as  the  in- 
terment of  a  ooipse,  if  there  was  no  person  present 
to  whom  the  duty  belonged.  (Dig.  11.  tit  7. 
De  Relig.  et  Sumptibus  fimerum.) 

It  was  a  much  disputed  question  what  was  the 
effect  of  Ratihabitio  on  the  negotiorum  gestio, 
whether  it  was  thereby  turned  into  a  Mandatum. 
(See  Vangerow,  PmdJuei^  &c^  iii.  p.  483.)  The 
dorainus  was  not  bound  by  Uie  negotiorum  gestioi, 
except  when  the  acts  done  were  such  as  were  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  some  imminent  loss  or  damage  to 
his  pronerty,  as  already  observed.  But  he  might, 
if  he  pleased,  confirm  the  negotium,  though  it  was 
male  gestum. 

(Inst  3.  tit  27.  s.  3,  &c.  ;  Dig.  44.  tit  7.  s.  5  ; 
Dig.  3.  tit  5.  De  NegoHii  Oettit;  Cod.  2.  tit  19  ; 
Vangerow,  PamiekUm^  &c  iil  p.  479.)     [G.  L.] 

NEGOTIATO'RES,  signified  specially  during 
the  later  times  of  the  republic  Roman  «^tii{An# 
settled  in  the  provinces,  who  lent  money  upon  in- 
terest or  bought  up  com  on  speculation,  which 
they  sent  to  Home  as  well  as  to  other  pbcea. 
Their  chief  business  however  was  lending  money 
upon  interest,  and  hence  we  find  the  words  negotia^ 
negotiation  and  negotiari  used  in  this  sense.  The 
negotiaioret  are  distinguished  from  the  pnUioam 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  H  16,  ^  malo  nMoHatorilms  satis&oere, 
quam  publioamt;'"  comp.  Cic;  Verr,  ii.  3,  pro 
Flaoe,  16,  pro  Leg.  MamiL  7),  and  from  the  Mer- 
oatoret  {Cic  pro  PUme.  26,  **  negotiatorilms  comia, 
meroaiorilnu  Justus  '*).  That  the  word  negotiatores 
wa^  during  the  kter  times  of  the  republic,  alwaya 
used  in  the  signification  above  given  is  amfJy 
proved  bv  Emesti  in  the  treatise  quoted  below, 
and  is  also  sufficiently  clear  firom  the  following 
passages  (Cic.  pro  Flaec,  29,  Verr.  iiL  60,  ad  Q, 
Fr.  I  \,  pro  Place.  36  ;  Hirt  B.  A/r.  36).  Hence 
the  negotiators  in  the  provinces  corresponded  to 
the  argentarii  and  /eneratorea  at  Rome  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  Cicero  giving  the  name  of 
/eneratont  to  certain  persons  at  Rome,  and  after- 
wards calling  the  very  same  persons  negotiatores 
when  they  are  in  the  provinces  {dead  AtL  v.  21, 
vi.  1 — 3).  Compare  Emesti,  De  Negotiatoribms  in 
his  Oputotda  Philologioa, 

NEMEA  {vifAtOy  uffuTa  or  vtfuua),  one  of  the 
four  great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  It  was 
held  at  Nemea,  a  place  near  Cleonae  in  Argolis. 
The  various  legends  respecting  its  origin  are  re- 
lated in  the  argumenta  of  the  Sdioliasts  to  the 
Nemea  of  Pindar,  with  which  may  be  compared 
Pausanias  (il  15.  §  2,  &c),  and  Apollodorus  (iii. 
6.  §  4).  All  these  legends,  however,  agree  in 
stating  that  the  Nemea  were  originally  instituted 
by  the  Seven  against  Thebes  in  commemoration 
of  the  death  of  Opheltes,  afterwards  called  Arche- 
morus.  When  the  Seven  arrived  at  Nemea,  and 
were  very  thirsty,  they  met  Hypsipile,  who  was 
cariying  Opheltes,  the  child  of  the  priest  of  Zeus 
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and  of  Bmydiea.  While  the  iliowed  to  the  he- 
roes the  way  to  the  neamt  well,  she  left  the  ehild 
behind  lying  in  a  meadow,  which  daring  her  ab- 
sence was  killed  by  a  diagon.  When  the  seren  on 
their  retoni  saw  the  accident,  they  slew  the  diagon 
and  instituted  funeral  games  W^h^  ^nrdifios)  to 
be  held  erary  third  year  {Tp^tr^put6s).  Other 
legends  attribata  the  institntion  oJP  the  Nemeaa 
games  to  Heracles,  after  he  had  slain  the  Nemean 
lion  :  bat  the  more  senmne  tradition  was  that  he 
had  either  rsTived  ue  ancient  games,  or  at  least 
introdnoed  the  alteration  by  which  they  were  from 
this  time  celebrated  in  honoor  of  Zeos.  ThatZeos 
was  the  god  in  honoor  of  whom  the  games  were 
afterwards  celebrated  is  stated  by  Pindar  (Nenu 
ill  1 U,  &e.).  The  games  were  at  first  of  a  wai^ 
like  character,  and  only  wairion  and  their  sons 
were  allowed  to  take  part  in  them  ;  subsequently, 
howerer,  they  were  thrown  open  to  all  tlie  Greeks 
(hUnoruAif  vKn9os  ^vr^Bpcytc).  The  games  took 
place  in  a  grore  between  Cleonae  and  Phlins. 
(Strabo,  viiL  p.  877.)  The  Tarioas  games,  Ac- 
cording to  the  ennmention  of  ApoUodoms  (/.  c), 
were  horse-racing,  running  in  armoor  in  the  stadium 
(Pans.  ii.  15.  §  2),  wrestling,  chariot-racing  and 
discus,  boxing,  throwing  the  spear  and  shooting 
with  the  bow,  to  which  we  may  add  musical  con- 
tests. (Pans.  Tiil  50.  §3;  Plut  Pkilop,  U.) 
The  Scholiasts  on  Pindar  describe  the  agon  very 
iroperfectlT  as  hwucht  and  yv/afuc6s.  The  prize 
given  to  the  victon  was  at  first  a  chaplet  of  olive- 
branclws,  but  afterwards  a  chaplet  of  green 
parsley.  When  this  alteration  was  introdaced  is 
not  certain,  though  it  may  be  inferred  from  an  ex- 
pression of  Pindtf  (Nem.  li.  71),  who  calls  the 
panley  (WXirov)  the  fiordtm  Ac^rror,  that  the 
new  prise  was  believed  to  have  been  introduced 
by  Heracles.  The  presidency  at  these  games  and 
the  management  of  them  belonged  at  dilferent 
times  to  Cleonae,  Cormth,  and  Aigos,  and  from 
the  fint  of  these  places  thev  are  sometimes  called 
ityiuf  KXt^ratos.  The  juages  who  awarded  the 
prises  were  dressed  in  black  robes,  and  an  in- 
stance of  their  justice,  when  the  Argives  presided, 
is  recorded  by  Pansanias  (viiL  40.  §  3). 

Respecting  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  the 
Nemean  games  were  celebrated,  the  Scholiast  on 
Pindar  {Aryum,  ad  Nem.)  merely  states  that  they 
were  held  on  the  12th  of  the  month  of  Panemus, 
though  in  another  passage  he  makes  a  statement 
whi(^  upsets  this  assertion.  Pausanias  (il  15.  §  2) 
speaks  of  wmter  Nemea,  and  manifestly  distin- 
guishes them  from  othen  which  were  held  in 
summer.  It  seems  that  for  a  time  the  celebration 
of  the  Nemea  was  neglected,  and  that  they  were 
revived  in  01.53.  2,  from  which  time  Euscbius 
dates  the  fint  Nemead.  Henceforth  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  for  a  long  time  celebrated  regulariy  twice 
in  every  Olympiad,  viz.  at  the  commencement  of 
every  second  Olympic  year  in  the  winter,  and  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  every  fourth  Olympic 
year  in  the  summer.  This  has  been  shown  by 
Bockh  in  an  essay  uber  die  Zeiiverkaliniste  der 
Demodk,  Rtde  gegen  Midicu^  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Beriin  Acad.  1818,  1819.  HUtor.  PAilol, 
Kkute^  p.  92,  &c. ;  compare  Ideler,  Handb,  der 
CkronoL  iL  p.  606,  &c  About  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon  it  became  customary  in  Aigolis 
to  reckon  aoeordmg  to  Nemeads. 

In  208  B.  c  Philiir  of  Macedonia  was  honoured 
by  the  Axgives  with  the  presidency  at  the  Nemean 
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games  (Liv.  zzril  SO,  Ac  ;  PolyK  z.  26),  and 
Quintius  Flamininus  proclaimed  at  the  Nemea  the 
freedom  of  the  Axgives.  (Liv.  zxxiv.  41  ;  Polyb. 
z.  26.)  The  emperor  Hadrian  restored  the  horse- 
racing  of  boys  at  the  Nemea,  whidi  had  fidlen  into 
disuse.  But  after  his  time  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  kmger  celebrated,  as  tiiey  are  no 
longer  mentkned  by  any  of  the  writen  of  the 
subsequent  period.  (See  Villoison,  Ifisioin  d* 
VAcad,  dss  Inaenpt.  et  BelL  Lett,  vol  zxxviii. 
p.  29,  &c ;  Sch^kaum^PlutarckiAgiM  etOeommea^ 
&c§x.)  [L.S.3 

NE'NIA.    [FuNU8,p.559,a.] 

NEO'CORI  (rciM^poi),  signified  originally 
temple-sweepen  (Hesych.  and  Suid.  i.  v.),  but 
was  applied  even  in  early  times  to  priestly  ofiicen 
of  high  rank,  who  had  the  supreme  superintend- 
ence of  temples  and  their  treasures.  (Plat  vi.  p. 
759 ;  Xen.  Anab.  v.  3.  §  6.)  Under  the  Roman 
emperon  the  word  was  especially  applied  to  those 
cities  in  Asia,  which  erected  temples  to  the  Roman 
emperors,  since  the  whole  city  in  every  such  case 
was  rogorded  as  the  guardian  of  the  worship  of  the 
emperor.  Accordingly  we  frequently  find  on  the 
coins  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  and  other  cities,  the 
epithet  NfMicdpai,  which  also  occun  on  the  in- 
scriptions of  these  cities.  Nmie  of  these  cities,  how- 
ever, was  allowed  to  assume  this  honour  without 
obtaining  the  permission  of  the  Roman  senate,  as 
we  learn  from  inscriptions.  (Comp.  also  Tac.  Awm, 
iv.  55,  56.)  For  further  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, see  Krause,  NEAK0P02,  CkoHatee  Neooorae 
the  Aedituae^  Lips.  1844.    [Asoitul] 

NEODAMO'D£IS(yco3«vMMfii).  [Hslotss, 
p.  592.] 

NEPTUNA'LIA,  a  festival  of  Neptune,  cele- 
brated at  Rome,  of  which  very  little  is  known. 
(Varro,  de  Ling.  Lai,  vl  1 9.)  The  day  on  which 
it  was  held,  was  probably  the  23d  of  July.  In 
the  ancient  calendaria  this  day  is  marked  as  Nepi, 
ludi  et  /eriaej  or  NepL  ludiy  from  which  we  see 
that  the  festival  was  celebrated  vrith  games.  Re- 
specting the  ceremonies  of  this  festival  nothing  is 
known,  except  that  the  people  used  to  build  huts 
of  branches  and  foliage (mn^rcf^,  Fcst «.  e.  Umbrae\ 
in  which  they  probably  feasted,  drank,  and  amused 
themselves,  (itorat  Carm,  iil  28. 1,  &c. ;  Tertnll. 
De  Sf^d.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

NERO'NIA.      [QUINQUINNALI^] 

NEXL     [NsxuM.] 

NEXUM  is  defined  by  Manilius  to  be  *'omne 
quod  per  libnun  et  oes  geritur,  in  quo  sint  Man- 
cipia.**  Mucins  Scaevola  has  a  different  definition : 
**•  quae  per  aeset  libram  fiantut  obligcntur,  praeter 
quae  mancipio  dentur.*^  Varro  (de  Ling,  IaxL  vii. 
105,  ed.  MUller)  who  has  preserved  both  these  de- 
finitions, prefen  the  latter,  as  being  consistent  with 
the  etymology  of  the  word :  **  quod  obligatur  per 
libram,  neque  suum  sit,  inde  Nexum  dictum.'**  As 
an  illustration  he  adds :  ^  Liber  qui  suas  operas 
in  servitutem  pro  pecunia  quadam  debebat,  dum 
solveret,  nexus  vocatur,  nt  ab  acre  obacratus.** 
The  difference  in  these  definitions  arises  solely 
from  the  different  aspect  under  which  the  Nexum 
is  viewed.  Every  Nexum  was  in  the  form  of  a 
sale,  and  consequently,  viewed  as  to  its  formal 
part,  Nexum  comprehended  Mancipium.  The  Tes- 
tament! fiutio  was  also  included  under  Nexum. 
Viewed  as  to  its  object  and  legal  effect,  Nexum 
was  either  the  transfer  of  the  ownenhip  of  a  thing, 
or  the  transfer  of  a  thiiig  to  a  creditor  as  a  sccu* 
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rity:  aocordingljr  in  one  Benae  Nexmn  included 
Mancipium,  u  explained  in  Mancipium  ;  in  an- 
other sense,  Mancipium  and  Neziim  are  opposed 
in  the  same  way  in  which  Sale  and  Mortgage  or 
Pledge  are  opposed.  The  fonnal  part  of  both 
tnuisactions  consisted  in  a  transfer  per  aes  et 
libram.  This  explanation  is  consistent  with  the 
definitions  of  the  jurists,  and  the  uses  of  these  two 
words. 

The  person  who  became  Nexus  by  the  effect  of 
a  Nexom  or  Nexus  (for  this  fonn  of  the  word  also 
is  used)  was  said  Nexum  inire.  (Liv.  Tii.  19.) 
The  phrases  Nexi  datio,  Nexi  liberatio  respectively 
express  the  contracting  and  the  release  from  the 
obligation. 

The  Roman  law  as  to  the  payment  of  borrowed 
money  (pecunia  eerlaer&dita;  see  Lex  OalL  Cisalp. 
21,  22)  was  Tery  strict  A  curious  passage  of 
Gellius  (xx.  1)  gives  us  the  ancient  mode  of  legal 
procedure  in  the  case  of  debt,  as  fixed  by  the 
Twelve  Tables.  If  the  debtor  admitted  the  debt, 
or  had  been  condemned  in  the  amount  of  the  debt 
by  a  judex,  he  had  thirty  days  allowed  him  for 
payment.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  he  was 
liable  to  the  Manus  Injectio  [Manus  Injxctio], 
and  ultimately  to  be  assigned  over  to  the  creditor 
(addidus)  by  the  sentence  of  the  praetor.  The 
creditor  was  required  to  keep  him  for  sixty  days 
in  chains,  during  which  time  he  publicly  exposed 
the  debtor  on  three  tkundinae,  and  proclaimed  the 
amount  of  his  debt.  If  no  person  released  the 
prisoner  by  paying  the  debt,  the  creditor  might 
sell  him  as  a  slave  or  put  him  to  death.  If  there 
were  several  creditor!,  the  letter  of  the  law  al- 
lowed them  to  cut  the  debtor  in  pieces,  and  to  take 
their  share  of  his  body  in  proportion  to  their  debt 
OelliuB  says  that  there  was  no  instance  of  a  credi- 
tor ever  having  adopted  this  extreme  mode  of  satis- 
fying his  debt  But  the  creditor  might  treat  the 
debtor,  who  was  addictus,  as  a  slave,  and  compel 
him  to  work  out  his  debt ;  and  the  treatment  was 
often  very  severe. 

In  this  passage  Gellius  does  not  speak  of  Nexi, 
but  only  of  Addicti ;  which  is  sometimes  alleged 
as  evidence  of  the  identity  of  nexus  and  addictus, 
but  it  proves  no  such  identity.  If  a  Nexus  is  what 
he  is  here  supposed  to  be,  the  Law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  could  not  apply  ;  for  -when  a  man  had  onoe 
become  Nexus  with  respect  to  one  creditor,  he  could 
not  become  Nexus  to  another  ;  and  if  he  became 
Nexus  to  several  at  once,  in  this  case  the  creditors 
must  abide  by  their  contract  in  taking  a  joint  se- 
curity. This  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  only  applied 
to  the  case  of  a  debtor  being  assigned  over  by  a 
judicial  sentence  to  several  debtors,  and  it  provided 
for  the  settlement  of  their  conflicting  claims.  The 
distinction  between  a  nexum  and  a  res  judicata 
is  obvious  enough,  though  some  writers  have 
missed  it 

The  precise  condition  of  a  Nexus  has  however 
been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  among  scholars, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  all  the  passages  in 
which  the  term  occurs  so  as  to  deduce  from  them 
a  consistent  view  of  the  matter.  Sometimes  indeed 
Nexus  appears  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
Addictus,  which  cannot  cause  any  difficulty  if  we 
consider  that  the  effiect  of  being  Nexus  and  Ad- 
dictus was  the  same,  as  will  presently  be  made 
probable. 

As  a  Nexum  was  effected  per  aes  et  libram,  it 
was  in  the  form  of  a  sale,  and  of  course  there  was 
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an  object  of  sale ;  and  this  object  of  sale  migbt  be  a 
thing  or  a  person.  We  need  not  assume  that  **•  per 
aes  et  libram  se  obligare,**  and  for  a  man  to  make 
himself  Nexus  are  the  same.  In  the  case  of  Nexiim 
aes,  it  is  more  consistent  to  consider  the  aes  aa  tlie 
object  of  the  obligatio  per  aes  et  libram,  and  in  the 
case  when  a  man  made  himself  Nexus  to  consider 
the  man  as  the  object  It  does  not  follow  then 
that  an  obligatio  per  aes  et  libram  always  made  a 
man  Nexus ;  but  there  is  no  difficult  in  as- 
suming that  a  man  only  became  Nexus  with  refer- 
ence to  an  obligatio  per  aes  et  libram,  so  that  a 
man  could  contract  an  obligatio  per  aes  et  libram, 
and  at  the  same  time  could  make  himself  Nexus.  A 
free  man  eould  not  properly  be  the  object  of  a  sale, 
but  it  requires  onl^  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Ro- 
man law  to  perceive  that  this  difficulty  could  be 
got  over  by  a  fiction.  As  in  the  case  of  Manu- 
mission Per  Vindictam  there  was  a  fiction  that  the 
slave  was  free  ;  so  there  might  here  be  a  fiction 
that  the  freeman  was  a  slave.  And  if  this  is  not 
admitted  as  a  probable  solution,  it  caxmot  be  denied 
that  there  is  as  much  difficult  in  understanding 
the  co-emtio  of  a  female,  who  was  sui  juris,  which 
as  a  legal  fiict  is  quite  certain,  as  the  formal  sale  of 
a  freeman  with  his  consent  The  notion  of  a  free- 
man giving  himself  into  the  power  of  another,  so 
far  from  being  foreign  to  the  notions  of  Roman 
law,  as  some  writers  have  asserted,  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  them,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  o{ 
adrogation.  The  Nexum  then  being  in  the  form 
of  a  sale,  the  Nexus  was  in  a  servile  condition 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Nexum,  and  the 
opinion  that  there  must  be  an  addictio  to  give 
effect  to  the  Nexum,  is  inconsistent  with  the  no- 
tion of  the  Nexum.  According  to  this  view,  a 
Nexus,  as  soon  as  the  contract  of  Nexum  was 
made,  was  in  the  condition  of  an  Addictus,  and 
both  were  treated  as  slaves.  But  it  has  been 
urged,  that  *'one  cannot  discover  any  reason  for 
this  self-pledging  (aAnmi),  since  every  insolvent, 
even  when  there  was  no  nexum,  must  become  his 
creditor*s  slave  (addidtu)^  and  how  can  we  under- 
stand that  the  abolition  of  the  nexum  was  such  an 
advantage  gained  by  the  Plebeians  (Liv.  viii  28), 
if  the  addictio  still  remained,  which  might  be  ob- 
tained jnrhen  there  was  no  nexum  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  did  remain  ?  **  The  advantage 
consists  precisely  in  the  difference  between  a  con- 
tract which  cannot  be  enforced  against  a  person 
without  the  forms  of  legal  proceeding,  and  a  con- 
tract which  at  once  gives  a  man  a  power  over 
his  debtor  without  any  application  to  a  court  of 
justice.  The  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  Nexum, 
m  this  its  special  sense,  while  the  Addictio  still 
existed,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  supposed  case  of 
a  landlord*s  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  his  rent  by 
distress  being  abolished,  while  his  other  remedies' 
under  the  contract  for  letting  and  hiring  remained. 
It  is  remarked  by  Goettling  (GescJuchie  der 
Rom.  Staatsver/assung)  that  **  the  comparison  of 
the  Adrogatio  and  the  Adoptio  gives  the  clearest 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  Savigny^s  view,  who  re- 
jects the  notion  of  a  freeman  pledging  himscll  In 
the  case  of  the  Adrogatio  of  a  Roman,  who  is  sui 
juris,  there  was  no  mancipatio  which  such  person 
could  effect  as  to  himself:  but  in  the  case  of  adop- 
tion, a  mancipatio  occurs,  and  it  is  effected  by  the 
living  fother  and  the  son  together.  In  the  case  of 
coemtio  it  certainly  appears,  as  if  the  woman  of 
herself  effected  a  self-mancipation  ;  she,  however, 
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is  not  henelf  aacetor,  but  her  guardian  it  anctor.** 
There  may  be  lome  weight  in  thif  obaerratiaiiythe 
point  of  which  i^ypean  to  be  thb :  there  waa  man- 
dpatio  in  the  case  of  adoption,  where  the  adopted 
perMm  was  in  the  power  of  ttiother,  but  no  man- 
dpatio  in  the  case  of  Adrogation,  where  the 
adopted  pmon  was  not  in  the  power  of  another. 
The  tacit  eondnsion  then  seems  to  be,  that  if 
in  one  case  there  was  no  mandpatio  and  yet  a 
person  was  brought  into  the  newer  of  another 
with  his  own  consent,  there  eoiud  be  no  mandpa- 
tio when  a  person  consented  to  |mt  himself  into  a 
serrile  rektion  to  another  ;  for  it  is  here  astnmed 
that  a  nexum  was  voluntary.  But  this  is  not  a 
legitimate  oonclnsion.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  man- 
eipatio  m  the  case  of  adoption,  where  the  son  was 
in  the  power  of  the  fitther,  was  a  sufficient  forai, 
considering  that  the  person  adopted  was  only  a 
filius  fiunilias ;  and  that  Adrogation,  which  was 
of  a  penon  who  was  sui  juris,  was  a  reiy  different 
matter,  and  required  other  forms  to  be  observed, 
because  the  penon  adiogated  was  not  a  fiUus- 
iamilias.  [Adoption.]  A  nexum  eflbcted  no 
change  of  fiimilia  like  an  adoption  or  adrogation, 
and  while  its  object  was  diffcfentfrom  that  df  both 
of  these  ceremonies,  it  is  quite  consistent  for  iu 
form  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  form  of  the  one, 
and  different  from  the  foim  of  the  other. 

The  mode  in  which  Ooettling  (p.  123)  explains 
this  matter  of  the  nexum  is  as  follows :  **  A  free 
dtixen  can  come  into  a  mancipii  causa  when  he 
cannot  pay  a  loan  {ae$  eim/e$$um)  out  of  his  own 
means.  What  in  such  case  he  has  to  gire  security 
for,  that  to  which  be  has  bound  himself^  is  called 
nexum  (namely  act) ;  hence  the  phrases  nexi  datio, 
nexi  liberation  The  penon  who  does  tnch  an  act 
is  called  mexum  (from  nexus  nexiks)  tmeiu,  nearum 
faeietu,  but  after  he  has  reedyed  the  loan  in  the 
above  solemn  manner,  he  is  nexn  obligatns,  nexu 
yinctus :  as  soon  as  he  has  foiled  to  fulfil  his  obli- 
gation, and  in  conteqnence  of  such  foilaie  hat  been 
addicted  {addiehtM)y  and  given  in  mandpium  by 
the  magistrate,  he  it  called  nexut  (adjective),  qui  te 
nexum  dedit** — a  more  confuted  account  of  the 
thing,  or  one  more  remote  from  legal  precition,  can- 
not  be  imagined.  The  pottage  olf  Livy  (iL  27)  it 
not  easy  to  explain.     (Compare  Liv.  ii.  23.) 

The  Lex  Poetelia  (n.  c.  326)  alleviated  the  con- 
dition of  the  nexi.  So  far  as  we  can  undentand 
its  pmvitiont,  it  tet  all  the  nexi  free  or  made  them 
toloti  (  Liv.  viii.  28,  neaci  $oluH\  and  it  enacted  that 
for  the  future  there  thould  be  no  nexum  (oatOmmqMe 
M  pofterum  w  nedereniur)f  and  that  no  debtor 
thould  for  the  foture  be  put  in  chafait.  Addictio 
however  tttll  continued  in  force  after  the  Lex 
Poetelia,  at  we  tee  in  leveial  inttancet.  (Liv. 
xxiii.  U ;  Sail.  CaL  33 ;  Cic.  pro  Fheeo^  20.) 
It  appean  from  the  IjCX  (Hlliae  Citalpinae  (c  21, 
22),  that  in  the  cate  of  other  actiont  there  wat 
only  a  Poiteitio  Bonorum,  but  in  the  cate  of  pe- 
cunla  certa  credita  there  waa  penonal  execution. 
The  enactment  of  the  Lex  Julia  which  introduced 
the  Bonorum  Cettio,  and  gradual  changes  in  so- 
ciety, must  have  diminished  the  frequency  of  the 
Addictio.  [Bonorum  Cbssxo.]  In  the  tyitem 
of  Justinian,  Nexum  did  not  exitt,  for  the  use  of 
aet  et  libra  in  legal  trantactiont  had  ceaaed. 

NeiUier  the  Addictut  nor  the  Nexut  wat  a  tbtve, 
and  his  ingcnuitas  was  only  in  tutpense.  As  to 
the  Nexum,  it  must  have  been  neo«uary  that  the 
elect  of  the  legal  act  by  which  the  ingenuut  was 
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made  a  nexus  should  he  done  awav  with  by  another 
lenl  act ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  Nexi  Uberatio 
which  was  done  per  aes  et  libram.  It  also  ap- 
pears fi«n  a  passage  in  Livy  (vi.  14X  that  a 
certain  poson,  who  was  judicatns  pecuniae,  and  is 
not  described  as  nexus,  was  released  from  his 
obligation  per  aet  et  librun.  In  the  time  of  Oaius 
an  imagmary  fonn  of  payment  per  aet  et  librsm 
was  retained  in  cases  where  the  obligatioa  waa 
contracted  dther  per  aes  et  libram  or  was  due  ex 
judicati  causa.  (Oaius,  iil  173 — 175.)  There 
seems  indeed  no  reason  why  thit  ceremony  thould 
have  been  used  in  the  cate  of  an  addictut  who 
wished  to  be  rettored  to  hit  former  ttete,  for  the 
Addictio  was  by  implication  only  to  have  an  effect 
till  the  debt  waspaid.  It  might  be  contended  that 
sneh  was  the  effect  of  the  Nexum  also,  but  we 
must  distinguish  between  the  effect  of  a  sentence 
of  the  Prtetor  and  a  solemn  act  like  that  of  the 
Nexum,  which  was  in  fonn  a  tmsfer  of  owner- 
ship. The  addictut  was  protected  against  injuria 
from  his  master  (Gains.  L  141),  and  it  is  taid  that 
he  retained  hit  name  and  tribe  ;  but  it  it  tomewhat 
difficult  to  undentand  how  he  retained  hit  tribe, 
since  he  had  tnttained  Tnfomia.  Upon  the  dit- 
chaige  of  hit  obligationt  the  addictut,  it  leemt, 
retunied  to  hit  former  status. 

It  was  Niebnhrt  opinion  that  the  Nexum,  when 
it  became  a  form  of  giving  tecurity,  had  not  itt 
complete  effect  until  the  debtor  wat  unable  to  pay 
and  wat  brought  into  the  condition  of  a  debtor- 
tlave  by  the  addictia  An  antwer  to  thit  hat 
been  already  given.  If  it  required  an  addictio  to 
make  a  perton  nexut,  what  was  the  use  of  a  Nexum 
when  a  man  might  become  addictus,  even  when 
there  was  no  Nexum  ?  The  onl v  intelligible  so- 
lution of  all  these  difficulties  is  that  a  Nexum,  in 
which  there  was  a  mandpatb  personae,  had  an 
immediate  effect 

It  seems  to  be  a  legal  consequence  of  a  Nexum 
and  an  Addictio  that  the  children,  if  they  were  in 
the  power  of  the  parent,  must  fidlow  his  condition, 
as  in  the  case  of  adrogation. 

In  the  case  mentioned  in  Livy  (viii  28), 
where  the  son  is  taid  to  have  been  nexut  for 
hia  fothert  debt  (eam  m  'mmm  <Udi$9ei\  it  may 
be  that  the  fother  bound  hit  ton  only,  which  ho 
could  certainly  do  just  in  the  tame  way  at  he 
conld  mandpate  him.  If  the  ton  wat  not  in  hit 
fother^  power,  he  could  ttill  bind  himtelf  on  be- 
half of  nis  foither.  The  exprettion  in  Livy  doet 
not  enable  nt  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
poatible  catet  wat  the  real  cate,  but  it  teemt  pro- 
bable that  the  ton  wat  in  the  power  of  the  fother. 
Unterholxner  obtervet  (Lekr§  de$  Rem,  Betkta  vom 
dm  SduildveHiaUm$9my  I  pw  31.  note  g):  **  The 
legal  condition  of  the  nexi  is  one  of  the  most  ob- 
scure points  in  the  old  Roman  law.  It  is  here  as- 
sumed that  a  man  by  the  penonae  mandpatio  came 
into  this  condition.  Penons  who  were  in  the 
Patria  Potestas  could  for  the  noxae  causa,  which 
was  long  maintained  in  prsctice,  and  also  on  ao- 
connt  of  the  debts  of  him  who  had  the  Potestas, 
consequently  in  a  sense  after  the  nature  of  a  pawn, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  so-called  paternal  power  of 
tale,  be  mandpated.  Further,  we  mutt  aamme 
that  penont  who  were  tui  jurit  could  alto  mand- 
pate themtelvet  by  way  of  pawn,  though  no  evi* 
dence  of  that  hat  been  preterved.  Thit  it  made 
the  lett  incredible,  dnce  we  cannot  doubt,  thp'' 
women  who  were  tui  juris  could  make  a  coemt 
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and  conseqnentlj  ooald  nancipate  thenuelTei  either 
matrimonii  caiua  or  fiduciae  cann,  whereby  how- 
erer  they  did  not,  like  the  nexi,  come  into  a  con> 
dition  simikr  to  that  of  shiTes,  bat  on]y  into  a 
■tate  of  dependence  similar  to  that  of  a  child. 
The  nezi  were,  at  a  matter  of  conne,  in  mancipio, 
and  conaeqaently  alieni  jnrit,  bat  for  that  very 
reason  greatly  differmt  from  the  addicti.  How- 
erer,  they  coold.  like  them,  be  put  in  chains,  nntil 
the  power  of  patting  debtors  in  chains  was  al- 
together abolished.** 

The  meaning  of  the  provision  in  the  Twelve 
Tables,  cited  by  Gellius,  as  to  catting  the  debtor 
in  pieces  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion. 
Taylor  in  his  essay  {Comment,  ad  L.  Deoemviraiem 
<U  Inope  DMlore  in  partU  di$$eoando)  attempts  to 
prove  that  Qellios  misonderstood  the  old  law,  and 
that  the  words  of  the  Twelve  Tables  **  partis 
secanto :  si  plus  minusve  secaerint  se  fraude  esto,** 
mean  that  the  several  creditoTB  are  intitled  to  have 
the  **  partis,**  that  is,  the  **  operae  **  of  the  addlctus 
dividnl  or  distributed  among  them ;  and  he  goes  on 
to  explain  the  rest  of  the  law  in  these  tenns : 
**  Communis  sit  servns  eorum,  qui  <iaidem  ad- 
fuerint ;  et  sine  fraude  esto,  si  ceteri  toties  proci 
tati  suas  quoque  partis  in  Debitors  non  vindioa- 
verint**  But  the  arguments  of  Taylor  are  by  no 
means  tttia&ctory.  The  conjecture  that  the 
**•  partis  **  are  the  shares  of  the  creditors  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  debtor,  is  also  unsupported  by 
any  proofl  This  monstrous  enactment,  if  we  take 
it  literally,  shocks  all  our  notions  of  humanity,  but 
it  has  been  well  observed  that  it  is  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  old  Roman  law ; 
and  the  fiict  of  an  actual  division  of  a  debtor*S  body 
not  being  on  record,  is  no  proof  against,  and  hardly 
furnishes  a  presumption  against  the  existence  of 
such  a  law.  The  Romans  had  no  priions  for 
dt^btors.  The  creditor  was  the  debtor'k  jailer,  and 
we  know  that  in  the  oldest  time  he  was  often  a 
cruel  keeper.  When  there  were  several  creditors 
who  claimed  the  body  of  a  debtor,  he  might  be 
kept  by  any  one  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  the 
rest  till  the  sixty  days  were  over ;  but  after  that 
time,  if  the  creditors  could  not  agree  among  them- 
selves, there  was  no  possible  mode  of  settling  their 
conflicting  claims  than  that  which  the  law  of  the 
Decemviri  gave  them,  and  which  they  might  adopt 
if  they  chose.  Such  a  law  could  never  be  carried 
into  effect  in  any  country,  as  the  Ic^shiters  must 
have  well  known,  and  thus  while  its  terms  fully 
satisfied  the  claims  of  the  creditors,  in  practice  it 
may  have  turned  out  really  favourable  to  the  debtor. 
(See  the  renuirks  of  Oellius  on  this  part  of  the 
law,  XX.  1.)  But  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
quite  a  dii^arent  matter  from  the  fiict  of  its  ex- 
istence, which  is  in  no  way  to  be  questioned  be> 
cause  we  cannot  explain  it. 

The  various  anthorities  on  the  subject  of  the 
Nexum  and  Addictio  are  referred  to  by  Rein,  Das 
Rom,  PrivatrwAtj  p.  813,  &c.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the 
essay  of  Savigny,  Ueher  daa  cUironUtche  Sdittldreekt^ 
Berlin,  1834.  The  whole  subject  is  still  en- 
cumbered with  difficulty,  as  will  appear  from  a 
reference  to  the  various  writers  on  this  subject 
The  note  of  Walter  (Gem^iekte  dei  Rom,  Reekis^ 
p.  642.  n.  6)  appears  to  contain  the  true  statement 
as  to  the  difference  between  the  efiect  of  a  Nexum 
and  a  Res  Judicata  ;  but  he  rejects  the  notion  of  a 

-^  selling  or  pledging  himselC  [G.  L.] 
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NCVBILES,  NOBIXITAS.  In  the  cnly 
periods  of  the  Roman  state  the  Patricians  were  the 
Nobles  as  opposed  to  the  Plebs.  The  Patriciaai 
possessed  the  chief  political  power  and  the  distine- 
tioo  which  power  gives.  Liviua,  who  wiole  in 
the  age  of  Augustas,  and  is  not  very  carefol  in  the 
use  of  terms,  often  designates  the  Patricians  by 
the  term  Nobilis  (vi  42) ;  and  yet  Nobflis^  in  its 
proper  historic  sense,  has  a  different  meaning. 

Jn  B.  a  366,  the  plebeians  obtained  the  right  of 
bebg  eligible  to  the  oonsulship,  and  finally  they 
obtained  access  to  all  the  cnrnle  roagistndes. 
Thus  the  two  classes  were  put  on  the  same  footmg 
as  to  political  a^iacity.  Those  plebeians  who  had 
obtained  a  corule  magistracv  were  thus  elevated 
above  their  own  body,  and  the  pemnal  distinetaon 
of  a  fiUher  woold  confer  distinction  on  his  deaeend* 
ants.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  aristoeratical  instito- 
tions  to  perish  if  they  are  exclusive ;  but  they 
perpetuate  themselves  by  giving  a  plebeian  dasa 
the  power  of  entering  within  their  narrow  limits. 
Those  who  are  received  within  the  body  of  noblei 
are  pleased  at  being  separated  from  their  fonier 
companiona,  and  are  at  least  as  exdusive  in  their 
notions  as  the  original  members  of  the  dass  which 
they  hsve  joined. 

This  was  the  history  of  Nobilitas  at  Rome.  The 
descendants  of  plebeians  who  had  filled  cnralo 
magistracies  fiirmed  a  dass  called  Nobiles  or  men 
**  known,**  who  were  so  called  b^  way  of  distinctioa 
from  **  Ignobiles  **  or  people  who  were  not  known. 
The  Nobiles  had  no  legal  pririlcges  as  such ;  but 
they  were  bound  together  by  a  common  distinctioa 
derived  from  a  legal  title  and  by  a  common  mterest ; 
and  their  common  interest  was  to  endeavoar  to 
confine  the  dection  to  all  the  high  magistmdes  to 
the  memben  of  their  body,  to  the  Nobilitaa  Thus 
the  descendants  of  those  Plebeians  who  had  won 
their  way  to  distinction  combined  to  exdude  other 
Plebeians  fitim  the  distinction  which  their  own 
ancestors  had  transmitted  to  them. 

The  external  distinction  of  the  Nobiles  was  the 
Jus  Imaginum,  a  right  or  privilege  which  was  ap- 
parently established  on  usage  only,  and  not  on  any 
positive  enactments.  These  Imagines  were  figures 
with  painted  masks  of  wax,  made  to  resemble 
the  person  whom  they  represented  (Plin.  ff,  N. 
XXXV.  2.  eaepreui  eera  vultnt) ;  and  they  were 
pUiced  in  the  Atrium  of  the  house,  apparently  in 
small  wooden  receptacles  or  cases  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  temples  ((^Xira  m^Sio,  Polyb.  vL  63). 
The  Imagines  were  accompanied  with  the  titnli 
or  names  of  distinction  which  the  deceased  had 
acquired ;  and  the  titnli  were  connected  in  some 
way  by  lines  or  branches  so  as  to  exhibit  tho 
pedigree  (stemma)  of  the  femily.  (Compare  the 
passages  quoted  in  Becker,  p.  222,  note  53.)  These 
Imagines  were  generally  enclosed  in  their  cases, 
but  they  were  opened  on  festival  days  and  other 
great  ceremonials,  and  crowned  with  bay  (lan- 
reatae) :  they  also  formed  part  of  a  solemn  funeral 
procession.  The  most  complete  account  of  these 
Imagines  is  in  the  passage  of  Polvbius,  which  has 
been  already  referred  to ;  but  there  is  frequent 
mention  of  them  in  the  Roman  writers. 

These  were  the  external  marks  or  signs  of  a 
Nobilis  Familia  ;  a  kind  of  heraldic  distinction  in 
substance.  The  origm  of  this  use  of  Imagines 
from  which  the  notbn  of  a  Roman  Nobilitas  must 
not  be  separated,  is  uncertain.  The  term  Nobilitas, 
as  already  observed,  is  applied  by  Livios  to  a 
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period  of  Roman  history  before  the  coninlahip  w«s 
opened  to  the  Plebeians  ;  and  it  is  poesible  that 
the  Patricians  may  have  had  the  use  of  Imagines, 
which  those  Plebeians  afterwards  adopted,  when 
the  cnrule  magistracies  were  opened  to  them.  The 
Patricians  earned  back  their  pedigrees  (stem- 
mata)  to  the  remotest  historical  period  and  even 
beyond  it.  (Tacit  Aim,  iv.  9.)  It  seems  probable 
that  the  Roman  Nobilitas,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
that  term,  and  the  Jus  Ima^om,  originated  with 
the  admission  of  the  Plebeians  to  the  consnlship 
&  a  866.  The  practice  of  hating  Imagines,  as 
alieady  observed,  may  have  existed  and  probably 
did  exist  before  the  notion  of  the  Jos  Imaginmn 
was  established.  Indeed,  as  the  object  of  the 
Patricians,  who  were  all  of  equal  rank  so  fiv  as 
respected  their  chss,  woold  be  to  attach  to  them- 
selves SQch  Plebeians  as  were  elected  to  Cnrole 
magistracies,  it  seems  conformable  to  the  nature  of 
the  thing  that  the  family  of  snch  plebeians  shoold 
be  allowed  or  invited  to  adopt  some  existing  dis- 
tinction which  should  separate  them  from  the  body 
to  which  they  property  belonged.  Usage  would 
soMi  give  to  such  a  practice  the  notion  of  legality ; 
and  thus  the  Jus  Imaginum  would  be  established, 
as  many  Roman  institutions  were,  by  some  general 
conviction  of  utility  or  upon  some  prevailuig  notion, 
and  it  would  be  perpetuated  by  custom. 

A  plebeian  who  firrt  attained  a  Curule  office 
was  the  founder  of  his  fiunily'k  Nobilitas  (princeps 
nobilitatis  ;  anctor  generis).  Such  a  person  could 
have  no  imagines  of  his  ancestors  ;  and  he  could 
have  none  of  his  own,  for  such  imagines  of  a  man 
were  not  made  till  after  he  was  detul.  (Polyb.  vL 
53.)  Such  a  penon  then  was  not  nobilis  m  the 
full  sense  of  the  term,  nor  yet  was  he  ignobilis. 
He  was  called  by  the  Romans  a  **  novus  homo  ** 
or  a  new  man ;  and  his  status  or  condition  was 
called  Novitas.  (Sail.  Jvff.  85  ;  the  speech  which 
is  put  in  the  mouth  of  C.  Marius.)  The  term 
novus  homo  was  never  applied  to  a  Patrician. 
The  first  novus  homo  of  Rome  was  the  first 
Plebeian  Consul,  L.  Sextius ;  and  the  two  most 
distinguished  **  nori  homines  **  were  C.  Marius  and 
and  M.  Tullins  Cicero^  both  natives  of  an  Italian 
municipium. 

The  Patricians  would  of  course  be  jealous  of 
the  new  nobility;  but  this  new  nobility  once 
formed  would  easily  unite  with  the  old  aristocracy 
of  Rome  to  keep  the  political  power  in  their  hands, 
and  to  prevent  more  novi  homines  from  polluting 
this  exdusive  class.  (SalL  Jm^.  63.)  As  early  as 
the  second  Punic  war  this  new  dass,  compounded 
of  Patricians  or  original  aristocrats,  and  Nobiles 
or  newly-engrafted  aristocrats,  was  able  to  exclude 
novi  homines  from  the  consulship.  (Liv.  xxii.  34.) 
They  maintained  this  power  to  the  end  of  the 
republican  period,  and  the  consulship  continued 
almost  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Nobilitas. 
The  testimony  of  Cicero,  himself  a  novus  homo,  on 
this  point  is  full  and  distinct 

The  mode  in  which  the  Nobilitas  continued  to 
keep  possession  of  the  great  offices  in  the  state,  is 
neither  difficult  to  conjecture,  nor  to  establish  by 
evidence  ;  but  the  inquiry  does  not  belong  to  this 
place. 

As  to  the  persons  who  would  be  included  in  the 
stemma  of  a  noble  fiimily,  it  appears  that  all  the 
ascendants  of  a  man  up  to  the  ancestor  who  first 
attained  a  ourule  office  would  be  comprehended, 
and  of  course  all  the  intermediate  ancestors  who 
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had  attained  a  bice  distinction.  The  kmsfolks  on 
the  mother*B  side  were  also  included,  so  tiiat  a 
stemma  would  contain  both  Agnati  and  Ccgnati. 
Adoption  would  also  increase  &e  number  of  per- 
sons who  would  be  eomprised  within  a  stemma ; 
and  if  Affines  were  occasionally  included,  as  they 
appear  to  have  been,  the  stemma  would  bec<mie  an 
eoonnous  pedigree. 

The  word  Optimatea,  as  explained  by  Cicero 
(pro  Sett,  45)  is  opposed  to  Fopuhues:  he  de- 
scribes the  Optimates  to  be  all  those  "qui  neque 
nocentes  sunt  nee  natura  impcobi  nee  furiosi  nee 
malis  domestids  impedlti.**  This  is  no  poHtical 
definition :  it  is  nothinff  more  than  aoch  a  name  as 
Conservative  or  any  other  like  name.  The  use  of 
it  in  Livius  (iii.  89)  shows  how  he  understood  it ; 
but  Livius  is  bkuneable  for  using  the  term  with 
reference  to  those  early  times.  Velleius  (ii.  3) 
describes  the  Optmiates,  as  the  Senatns,  the  better 
and  lai^iper  part  of  the  equestris  ordo^  and  snch  port 
of  the  Plebs  as  were  unaffected  by  peinicions  coun- 
sels :  all  these  joined  in  the  attaJc  on  Gracchus. 
This  opens  our  eyes  to  the  real  meaning  of  Opti- 
mates :  they  were  the  Nobilitas  and  the  chief  part 
of  the  Equites,  a  rich  middle  dass,  and  also  all 
others  whose  suf^rt  the  Nobilitas  and  Equites 
could  command,  m  foet  all  who  were  opposed  to 
change  that  might  affect  the  power  of  the  Nobilitas 
and  the  interests  of  those  whom  the  Nobilitas 
allied  with  themselves.  Optimates  in  this  sense 
are  opposed  to  Plebs,  to  the  mass  of  the  people  ; 
and  Optimates  is  a  wider  term  than  Nobilitas, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  comprehend  the  Nobilitas 
and  all  who  adhered  to  them. 

The  term  Populates  is  vague.  It  could  be  used 
to  signify  the  opponents  of  die  NobiHtas,  whether 
the  motives  or  these  opponents  were  pure  and 
honest,  at  whether  the  motives  were  aetf-aggran- 
dizement  through  popular  favour.  Of  Caesar,  who 
sought  to  gain  the  popular  favour,  it  was  truly 
said,  that  it  was  not  so  much  what  he  gave  to  the 
people  which  made  him  formidable,  as  what  ho 
would  expect  to  get  from  them  in  return.  A 
Popularis  might  be  of  the  dass  of  the  Nobilitas, 
and  very  often  wai.  He  misht  even  be  a  Patrician 
like  Caesar:  his  object  miffht  be  either  to  humble 
the  nobles,  or  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  people, 
or  to  promote  his  own  ;  or  he  might  have  all  the 
objecta,  as  Caesar  had. 

The  Nobilitas  is  discussed  by  Becker,  Hand- 
Uieh  der  Romuekm  AHertkUmery  ii.  Iste  Abth. ;  and 
there  is  probably  little  to  add  to  what  he  has  said, 
and  little  to  correct  in  it  There  are  also  some  re- 
marks on  the  Roman  Nobiles  in  Zachariae,  Sulfa 
(i.  5).  He  observes  of  Sulla  that  though  his  fomily 
was  Patrician,  he  could  hardly  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Nobiles  in  the  strict  sense,  as  tho 
tenn  Nobilitas  implied  that  some  one  of  a  inan*s 
ancestors  had  filled  a  eumle  magistracy,  and  it 
also  implied  the  possession  of  wealth.  But  this 
is  a  confused  view  of  the  matter.  Sulla^  an- 
cestors had  filled  curule  magistracies  ;  and  though 
his  fiunily  was  poor,  it  was  still  Nobilis.  A 
Nobilis,  though  poor,  as  Sulla  was,  was  still  No- 
bilis. Want  of  wealth  might  deprive  a  man  of 
influence,  but  not  of  the  Jus  Imaginum.  If  there 
was  any  Patrician  whose  ancestors  had  never  filled 
a  curule  magistracy,  he  would  not  be  Nobilis  in 
the  strict  sense.  But  when  the  Nobilitas  had  been 
formed  into  a  powerful  body,  which  was  long  be- 
fore the  reforms  of  the  Gniochi,  the  distinction  of 
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Patrician  wai  of  aeoondarj  unportanee.  It  would 
seem  nnlikely  that  there  was  any  patrician  ffcna 
existing  in  the  year  b.  c.  133»  or,  mdeed,  long 
before  that  thne,  the  fiunilies  of  which  had  not 
enjoyed  the  highest  honours  of  the  state  many 
times.    The  exceptions,  if  any,  would  be  few. 

In  reading  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  history, 
it  is  nsefol  to  attend  to  the  meaning  of  the  politiotl 
terms  which  they  use.  The  twaroi  of  Plutarch 
(Tih.  Oraeek.  13,  20),  and  the  rXo^ioi,  are  the 
Nobilitas  and  their  partisans  ;  or  as  Cioem,  after 
he  was  made  consai,  wonld  call  them  the  Opti- 
mates.  In  sach  passages  as  Dion  Cassius  (zzzriii. 
2),  the  meaning  of  iwarol  may  be  collected  from 
the  context  [G.  L.] 

NODUS,  in  a  special  sense,  was  applied  to  the 
following  peirts  of  dress :  —  I.  The  knot  nsed  in 
tying  on  toe  scarf  [Culauys]  or  other  article  con- 
stituting the  Am  ICTUS.  This  was  often  effected 
by  the  aid  of  a  brooch  [Fibula],  a  ring,  or  some 
jewel  (Viig.  Aem.  I  320,  ri.  301,  xL  776  ;  Claud. 
de  Rajpi.  Pros,  ii  40) ;  but  frequently  in  the 
method  shown  in  the  woodcut  of  Diana  at  p.  276. 
II.  The  knot  of  hair  (c^pv/itfof,  cpwtfvAor),  either 
at  the  top  or  at  the  back  of  the  head  adopted  by 
both  sexes  in  fiutening  their  long  hair,  which  was 
turned  upwards  or  backwards  for  the  purpose 
(cTMtf  rurnu  addmeto  nnooart  nodo,  Seneca,  Otdq). 
iL  ;  Virg.  Am.  iy.  138  ;  Hor.  Epod.  xi  28).  Ex- 
amples may  be  seen  in  the  woodcuts  at  pp.  329, 
697.  III.  The  knot  of  leather  worn  by  boys  of 
the  poorer  cLisses  at  Rome  instead  of  the  golden 
Bulla.  [J.  Y.] 

NOMEN  (Sn>/ia),  name.  1.  Grssk.  The 
OrGeks,«s  is  well  known,  bore  only  one  name  (Paus. 
vii.  7.  §  4),  and  it  was  one  of  the  especial  rights  of 
a  father  to  choose  the  names  for  his  children,  and 
to  alter  them  if  he  pleased.  (Demosth.  c.  BoeoL  i. 
p.  1002,  1006,  e.  Macart.  p.  1075,  &e.)  It  was 
customary  to  give  to  the  eldest  son  the  name  of 
the  gmndfisther  on  his  father^s  side.  The  history 
of  Greece  contains  many  instances  of  this  custom, 
and  Sositheus  {ap,  Demosth*  e,  Maeart  /.&)  says, 
**  I  gave  to  my  eldest  son,  as  is  just  (&<mp  ical 
9lKcu6tf  iim\  the  name  of  my  fiither.**  (Compare 
Eustath.  adILy.  546.)  What  custom  was  generally 
followed  in  regard  to  the  other  children  may  be 
inferred  from  tho  same  passage,  for  Sositheus  goes 
on  to  say,  that  he  called  his  second  son  after  the 
name  of  his  wife's  &ther,  the  third  after  a  rdation 
of  his  wife,  and  the  fourth  son  after  his  own 
grand&ther  on  his  mother^  side.  Mothers  seem 
also  sometimes  to  have  assumed  the  right  of  giving 
the  names  to  their  children  (Eurip.  Phoen.  58), 
and  it  may  be  that,  as  in  the  case  described  by 
Aristophanes  {Nub.  60,  &c.),  sometimes  a  quarrel 
arose  between  the  parents,  if  they  could  not  agree 
upon  the  name  to  be  given  to  a  child.  A  boy  also 
sometimes  received  the  name  of  his  &ther,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Demosthenes  and  Demades,  or  one 
similar  to  that  of  his  father.  Nausinicus  thus 
called  his  son  Nausiphilus,  and  Callicrates  called 
his  son  Calllstratus.  (Btickb,  ad  Pind,  PyA,  iv. 
pi  265.)  A  simihir  method  was  sometimes  adopted 
in  the  names  of  several  brothers ;  thus  two  brothers 
in  the  speech  of  Lysias  against  Diagiton  are  called 
Diodotus  and  Diogiton.  In  some  cases  lastly,  the 
name  of  a  son  was  a  patronymicon,  formed  from 
the  name  of  the  father,  as  Phocion,  the  son  of 
Phocos. 

'^'he  day  on  which  children  received  their  names 
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was  the  tenth  after  their  birth.  (Aristoph.  A'w 
922,  &c)  According  to  some  accounts  a  child  re- 
ceived its  name  as  ouly  as  the  seventh  or  evca 
fifth  day  after  its  birth.  [Amphidbomla.]  The 
tenth  day,  called  dcMCn^  however,  was  a  festive 
day,  and  friends  and  relations  were  invited  to  take 
part  in  a  sacrifice  and  a  repast,  whence  the  ex- 
pressions 3«aufn|v  i^v  and  3cJc«CTi|r  kimq^.  If 
m  a  court  of  justice  proob  could  be  adduced  that 
a  &ther  had  held  tne  dcaini,  it  was  sufficient 
evidence  that  he  had  recognised  the  child  as  his 
own.  (Demosth.  e.  BoeaL  L  pi  1001,  e,  BoeoL  iL 
p.  1017 ;  Isaeus,  de  Pyrrk  kend.  pi  60.) 

The  &ct  that  every  Greek  had  only  on«  name 
rendered  it  necessary  to  have  an  innumerable 
variety  of  names,  and  never  has  a  nation  shown 
more  taste,  ingenuity,  and  invention  in  devising 
them  than  the  ancient  Greeks.  But  however  great 
the  number  of  names  might  be,  ambiguity  and  con- 
fusion could  not  be  avoided  ;  and  in  reading  the 
works  of  the  Greeks  we  are  not  always  certain 
whether  the  same  name  in  different  passages  or 
writers  belongs  to  one  or  to  several  persons.  The 
Greeks  themselves  were  aware  of  this,  and  where 
accuracy  was  of  importance  they  used  various 
means  to  prevent  mistakes.  Sometimes  they  added 
the  name  of  the  &ther  in  the  ffcnitive  case,  as 
*A\Ktiidifis  6  KXciyfov,  n\€urro&ai  6  nauaeanovi 
sometimes  they  added  tho  name  of  the  place  or 
country  in  which  a  person  was  bom,  in  the  form  of 
an  adjective,  as  Bomcvdlhis  6  *Alh|Mubr,  *llp66aros 
*AKuca(nwra-€^Sj  Xapfjuarrlhis  Ilaiayie^,  Aucaiap- 
Xos  6  Mco-ff^rior,  &c  ;  sometimes  they  added  an 
epithet  to  the  name,  expressing  either  the  occupa- 
tion or  profession  wUch  a  person  followed,  or  in- 
dicating the  school  to  which  he  belonged.  Instances 
are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  that  it  is  superfluous 
to  quote  any.  The  custom  of  adding  the  father^s 
name  was  called  warpSBtp  ivofid(wBa^  (Pans.  vii. 
7.  §  4 ;  XenopL  Oootmom.  7.  §  3.) 

In  common  life  the  Greeks  had  ret  another 
means  of  avoiding  ambiguity,  and  this  was  the 
frequent  use  of  niduiames,  expressive  of  mental  or 
bodily  peculiarities  and  defects.  Thus  Demos- 
thenes was  from  his  childhood  called  BdraKn, 
(Aeschin.e.  TVmarvaL  pp.  139,  142;  Demosth.  do 
Coron.  p.  283.)  Aristophanes  (Av.  1291,  &c.) 
mentions  several  names  of  birds  which  were  used 
as  nicknames  ;  other  nicknames  are  preserved  in 
Athenaeus  (vl  p.  242). 

(Compare  Becker,  ChaHHet^  voL  i.  p.  23,  &c.) 

2.  Roman.  In  the  earliest  history  of  Rome 
there  occur  persons  who  are  designated  by  only 
one  name,  such  as  Romulus,  Remus,  and  othen, 
while  there  are  many  also  who  bear  two  names. 
The  Romans  of  a  later  age  were  themselves  un- 
certain as  to  the  legitimate  numbtf  of  names  bonie 
by  the  earliest  Romans  ;  and  while  Vaxro  (ap. 
VaL  Max.^  Epitome  de  Nominum  Rationo)^  Ap- 
pian  {Rom,  Hitt.  Praof,  13),  and  othen,  stated 
that  the  earliest  Romans  used  only  to  have  one 
name,  their  opponents  adduced  a  great  many  in- 
stances in  which  persons  had  twa  This  question 
will  perhaps  be  placed  in  a  more  proper  light,  and 
become  more  satisfactorily  settled,  if  we  consider 
sepomtely  the  three  distinct  elements  of  which 
the  Roman  nation  was  composed  in  its  origin,  and 
it  will  then  be  found  that  both  Varro  and  his  op- 
ponents are  right  or  wrong  according  as  their  as- 
sertions aro  ai^lied  to  one  or  to  all  of  the  three 
uibes. 
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The  Sabmes,  fixNn  the  earliert  timet  down  to 
the  end  of  their  existence,  had  two  names  (Val. 
Max.  dt  Nomimmm  Ratume\  one  indicating  the 
indiridual  as  such  (praenomen\  •.g,  Albns,  Volesus, 
Pompus  (VaL  Max.  /.c.),Talas(Pett  t.e.),  Caius, 
Titua,  Qnintus,  Apphia,  &c^  and  the  second  the 
gens  to  which  the  indiTidoal  belonged,  which  ter- 
minated like  the  Roman  nomina  gentilida  in  iua  or 
a'M^  e.  g,  Tatios,  Pompilins,  Clandins,  &c  It  is 
moreover  a  feature  peculiar  to  the  Sabines  that  a 
person  sometimes,  instead  of  a  praenomen  and  a 
nomen  gentiliciom,  had  two  nomina  gentilicia,  one 
indicating  the  gens  of  his  &ther  and  the  other  that 
of  bis  mother.  The  latter  sometimes  preceded  and 
sometimes  followed  the  fonner.  This  custom  is 
clear  from  lArj  (xzxix.  13,  17),  who  mentions  a 
Campanian  (Sabine)  woman,  Paculla  Minia,  who 
was  married  to  a  man  who  bore  the  name  of  Cer- 
riniiia  from  his  gens,  and  one  of  the  sons  of  these 
parents  was  called  Minius  Cerriniuk  Another 
instance  is  the  name  of  the  Sabine  &ngiir  Attius 
NaTios,  where,  according  to  Dionysins  (iii.  p.  70X 
Attius  is  the  twofia  (rvTyrrcrur^r.  Dionysius, 
however,  must  be  mistaken  in  makin|(  Navius  an 
tvojuL  wpoarrroputhv,  if  he  meant  this  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Roman  praenomen,  which  the  name 
Nnvins  never  was.  In  all  probability  therefore 
both  Attius  and  Navius  are  nomina  gentilicia.  A 
third  instance  scorns  to  be  Minatlus  Magiiis  (Veil. 
Pat.  ii  16),  the  son  of  Decius  Magius.  This  prac- 
tice must  have  been  very  common  among  the  Sa- 
bines, for  m  most  cases  in  which  the  two  names  of 
a  person  have  come  down  to  us,  both  have  the  ter- 
mination ttcf,  as  Marius  Egnatius,  Herius  Asinius 
(Appian.  /}.  C.  i.  40),  Statius  Gellius  (Li v.  ix.  44), 
Ofilius  Calavius.  A  more  complete  list  of  such 
Sabine  names  is  given  by  Gdttling  {GescA.  d.  Bom. 
StaaUr.  p.  6.  note  S),  who  supposes  that  a  son  bore 
the  two  nomina  gcntilicia  of  his  father  and  mother 
only  as  long  as  he  was  unmarried,- and  that  at  his 
marriage  he  only  retained  the  nomen  gentllicium  of 
his  fiither,  and,  instead  of  that  of  his  mother,  took 
that  of  his  wife.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  not 
sufficient  evidence.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the 
Sabines  at  all  times  had  two  names,  one  a  real 
praenomen,  or  a  nomen  gcntilicium  serving  as  a 
praenomen,  and  the  s-^cond  a  real  nomen  gentili- 
cinm,  derived  from  the  gens  of  the  fether.  The 
Sabine  women  borr,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
Paculla  Minia,  likewise  two  names,  e.  g,  Vcstia 
Oppia,  Faucula  (Huvia  (Liv.  xxvi  33),  bat  whether 
in  case  they  both  terminate  in  ia  they  are  nomina 
gentilicia,  and  whether  the  one,  as  Oottling  thinks, 
is  derived  from  the  gens  of  the  woman^s  father, 
and  the  other  from  that  of  her  husband,  cannot  be 
decided.  Many  Sabines  also  appear  to  have  had  a 
cognomen,  besides  their  praenomen  and  nomen 
gcntilicium  ;  but  wherever  this  occurs,  the  prae- 
nomen is  generally  omitted,  e.g.  Herennius  Dassus 
(Liv.  xxiiL  43),  Calavius  Perolhi  (Liv.  xxxiiL  8), 
Vcttius  Otto  (Appian.  B.  C.  L  40),  Insteius  Cato, 
Popaedius  Silo,  Papius  Mutilus  (Veil.  Pat  ii.l6). 
Such  a  cognomen  must,  as  among  the  Romans, 
have  distinguished  the  several  fiuniliae  contained 
in  one  gens. 

The  Latins  in  the  earliest  times  had  generally 
only  one  name,  as  is  seen  in  the  instances  adduced 
by  Varro  (ap.  VaL  Af(up.  I.  c),  Romulus,  Remus, 
Faastuhis,  to  which  we  may  add  the  names  of  the 
kings  of  the  Aborigines  (Latins),  Latinus,  Ascanius, 
(^apetus,  Capys,  Procas,  Numitor,  Amulius,  and 
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others.  When,  therefore,  Varro  and  Appian  say 
that  the  eariiest  Romans  had  only  one  name,  they 
were  probably  thinking  of  the  Latins.  There  oc- 
cur, indeed,  even  at  an  eariy  period,  Latins  with 
two  names,  such  as  Oeminus  Metius,  Metiiis 
Snffetius,  Vitmvios  Vaocus,  Tumus  Herdonius, 
&c  ;  but  these  names  seem  to  be  either  two 
nomina  gentilicia,  or  one  a  nomen  gentilicium  and 
the  other  a  cctgnomen,  and  the  Latins  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  genuine  praenomina  such  as 
oocnr  among  the  Sabines  and  afterwards  among 
the  Romans. 

The  Etruscans  in  the  Roman  historians  generall  v 
bear  only  one  name,  as  Porsenna,  Spnrinna,  which 
apparently  eonfirms  the  opinion  of  Varro  ;  but  on 
many  urns  in  the  tombs  of  Etruria  such  names 
terminating  in  aa  are  frequently  preceded  by  a 
praenomen.  MQlIer  {Etnuk.  i.  p.  413,  &c),  and 
Odttling  (Le.  p^  31),  who  follows  him,  are  of 
opinion  that  no  Etruscan  ever  bore  a  nomen  genti- 
licium, and  that  the  names  terminating  in  na  are 
mere  oognomina  or  agnomina.  Niebuhr  {ffist.  of 
Romt^  L  p.  381,  note  922,  and  p.  500,  note  1 107), 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks,  and  with  more  proba- 
bility, that  the  Etruscan  na  corresponds  to  the 
Sabine  and  Roman  tau,  and  that  accordingly  such 
names  as  Porsenna,  Spurinna,  Caecina,  Perpema, 
Vibenna,  Ergenna,  Mostaraa,  &c  are  real  nomina 
gentilicia. 

From  this  comparison  of  the  three  original  tribes, 
it  ia  clear  that  wnen  the  Romans  became  united 
into  one  nation,  they  chiefly  followed  the  custom 
of  the  Sabines,  and  perhaps  that  of  the  Latins. 
(Val.  Max.  Uc)  Originally  everv  Roman  citisen 
belonged  to  a  gens,  and  derived  his  name  [nomtn 
or  nomen  gaUiiicium)  from  his  gens.  This  nomen 
gentilicium  generally  terminated  in  tas,  or  with  a 
preceding  e,  in  eta«,  which  in  later  times  was  often 
changed  into  oms,  as  Annius,  Anneius,  and  An- 
naeus  ;  Appuleius  and  Appulaeus.  Nomina  gen- 
tilicia terminating  in  Uiu$  or  eA'as,  sometimes 
change  their  termination  into  the  diminutive  UIum 
and  etfas,  as  Opillus,  Hostillus,  Quintillua,  and 
Ofellus,  instead  of  Oipilius,  Hostilius,  Quintilius, 
and  Ofeliua.  (Herat  Sat,  il  2. 3,  et  passim.)  Besides 
this  nomen  gentilicium  every  Roman  hod  a  name, 
called  praenomen,  which  preceded  the  nomen  gen- 
tilicium, and  which  was  peculiar  to  him  as  an  in- 
dividual, e.  ^.  Cains,  Lucir.t,  Marcus,  Cneius,  Sex- 
tus,  &.C.  In  early  times  this  name  was  given  to 
boys  when  they  attained  the  age  of  pnbertaa,  that 
is,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  or,  according  to  others, 
at  the  a^  of  seventeen  (Ocllius,  x.  28),  whin 
they  received  the  toga  virilis.  (Fcst  t.  o.  Pufjes  ; 
Scaevok  op.  VaL  Ma*.  L  c)  At  a  later  time  it 
was  custonuiry  to  give  to  boys  a  praenomen  on  the 
ninth  day  after  their  birth,  and  to  girls  on  the 
eighth  day.  This  solemnity  was  preceded  by  a 
lustratio  of  the  child,  whence  the  day  was  called 
diet  luatrieuM^  dies  nominum,  or  nominafia.  ( Macrob. 
Sat.  I  16 ;  TertuU.  de  fdolol.  6.)  The  praenomen 
given  to  a  boy  was  in  most  cases  that  of  the  father, 
but  sometimes  that  of  the  grandfiither  or  great- 
grandfather. Hence  we  frequently  meet  with  in- 
stances like  M.  Tdlius,  M.  F.,  that  is,  Marcus 
Tullius,  Marci  filius,  or  C.  Octavius,  C.  F.,  C.  N., 
C.  P.,  that  is,  Caius  Octavius,  C^il  filius,  Caii  nepos, 
Caii  pronepos.  Sometimes,  however,  the  praenomen 
was  given  without  any  reference  to  father  or  grand- 
father, &.C  There  existed,  according  to  Varro, 
about  thirty  praenomina,  while  nomina  gcntili'-' 
8  r 
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were  Tery  numerous.  Theie  two  names,  a  pvae- 
nomen  and  a  nomen  gentilicium  or  simply  nomeo, 
were  indispensable  to  a  Roman,  and  they  were  at 
the  same  tune  sufficient  to  designate  him  ;  hence 
the  numeroiu  instances  of  Romans  being  designated 
only  by  these  two  names,  even  in  cases  where  a 
third  or  fborth  name  was  possessed  by  the  person. 
Plebeians,  however,  in  many  cases  only  possessed 
two  names,  as  C  Marius,  Q.  Sertorins,  Cn.  Pom- 
peins,  &c.  The  praenomen  characterised  a  Roman 
citixen  as  an  individnal,  and  gave  him,  as  it  were, 
his  caput  [Caput]  at  the  time  when  he  received 
it.  As  women  had  not  the  full  caput  of  men,  they 
only  bore  the  feminine  fonn  of  the  nomen  gentili* 
cium,  as  Cornelia,  Sempronia,  Tullia,  Terentia, 
Porcia,  &c.  In  kter  times,  however,  we  find  that 
women  also  sometimes  had  a  praenomen,  which 
they  received  when  they  married,  and  which  was 
the  ft'minine  fonn  of  the  praenomen  of  their  hus< 
bands  ;  such  as  Caia,  Lucia,  Publia.  (ScaeVol  ap. 
Fa/.  Afax.  Lc)  Caia  Caecilia,  the  wife  of  L. 
Tarqninius,  if  the  name  be  historica],  is  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  (Val.  Max.  /L  e.  ;  see  Cic  pro 
Murem,  12.)  When  Macrobius  (^  r.)  states  that 
girls  received  their  name  (he  evidently  means  the 
praenomen)  on  the  eighth  day  after  their  birth,  he 
alludes,  as  in  the  case  of  bo^'s  receiving  theirs  on 
the  ninth  day,  to  an  innovation  of  later  times,  and 
among  the  female  praenomina  given  at  such  an 
early  age  we  may  reckon  Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia, 
Quarta,  Postuma,  &c  (Varro,  de  JJmg.  Lai.  ix. 
60  ;  Suet  Coitt.  60  ;  Capitol.  Max.  et  Baib,  5.) 
Vestal  Virgins,  at  the  appointment  to  their  priest- 
hood (captio)y  when  they  left  the  patria  potestas, 
received,  like  married  women,  a  praenomen,  e.^. 
Caia  Tarratia,  or  Caia  Suffetia.  (Plin.  //.  JV. 
xxxiv.  11.) 

Every  Roman  citiaen,  besides  belonging  to  a 
gens,  was  also  a  member  of  a  familia,  contained  in 
a  gens,  and,  as  a  member  of  such  a  familia,  he  had 
or  might  have  a  third  name  or  cognomen.  Such 
cognomina  were  derived  by  the  Romans  from  a 
variety  of  mental  or  bodily  peculiarities,  or  from 
some  remarkable  event  in  tne  life  of  the  person 
who  was  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  familia. 
Such  cognomina  are,  Asper,  Imperiosus,  Magnus, 
Maximus,  Publicola,  Brutus,  Capito,  Cato,  Naso, 
Labeo,  Coccus,  Cicero,  Scipio,  Sulla,  Torquatus, 
Sec.  These  names  were  in  most  cases  hereditary, 
and  descended  to  the  latest  members  of  a  familia ; 
in  some  cases  they  ceased  with  the  death  of  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  given  for  special  rea- 
sons. Many  Romans  had  a  second  cognomen 
(coffHomen  tecwtdtun  or  apHomen\  which  was  given 
to  them  as  an  honorary  distinction,  and  in  comme- 
moration of  some  memorable  deed  or  event  of  their 
life,  e.g.  Africanus,  Asiaticus,  Hispallun,  Cretensis, 
Macedonicus,  Niunantianus,  &c  Such  agnomina 
were  sometimes  given  by  one  general  to  another, 
sometimes  by  the  anny  and  confirmed  by  the 
chief-general,  sometimes  by  the  people  in  the  co- 
mitia,  and  sometimes  they  were  assumed  by  the 
person  himself,  as  in  the  case  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Asiaticus.  Sometimes  also  a  person  adopted  a 
second  cognomen  which  was  derived  from  the  name 
of  his  mother,  as  M.  Porcius  Cato  Salonianus  or 
Saloninus,  who  was  the  son  of  M.  Cato  Censorins 
and  of  Salonia.  (Gellius,  xiil  19  ;  PluL  Cai.  M<y, 
24.) 

The  regular  order  in  which  these  names  followed 
one  another  was  this:  —  1.  praenomen  ;  2.  nomen 
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gentilicium  ;  8.  cognomen  primnm  \  A. 
secundum  or  a^omen.  Sometimes  the  name  of 
the  tribe  to  which  a  penon  belonged,  was  added 
to  his  name,  in  the  ablative  case,  as  Q.  Verres  Il»- 
milia  (Cic.  e.  Verr.  i.  8),  C  CUndins  Paladn 
(Cic  e.  Vert,  iL  43),  Ser.  Sulpidus  Lemonia  {Cic 
Philip,  ix.  7).  No  one  was  allowed  to  asfluae  a 
nomen  gentilicium  or  a  cognomen  which  did  not 
belong  to  him,  and  he  who  did  so  was  guilty  •£ 
fidsum.  (Dig.  4&  tit.  11.  %,  13.) 

It  must  have  been  in  comparatively  fiew  caaes 
that  persons  had  a  fi>urth  name  or  agnomen,  bat  the 
three  others  were,  at  least  at  a  late  period,  when 
the  plebeian  aristocracy  had  become  established, 
thought  indispensable  to  any  one  who  claimed  to 
belong  to  an  ancient  fiunily.  (Juvenal,  r.  127.)  la 
the  intercourse  of  common  life,  however,  and  e^e- 
cially  among  friends  and  rdativea,  it  was  cns- 
tomary  to  address  one  another  only  by  the  prse^ 
nomen  or  cognomen,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  lettcxa 
of  Cicero.  It  was  but  very  seldom  that  persoaa 
were  addressed  by  their  nomen  gentilicium.  The 
most  common  mode  of  stating  the  name  of  a  per- 
son in  cases  where  legal  accuracy  was  not  the  oh- 
ject,  was  that  of  mentioning  the  praenomen  and 
cognomen,  with  the  omission  of  the  nomen  gentili- 
cium, which  was  easily  understood.  Thus  Csius 
Julius  Caesar  would  during  the  better  ages  of  the 

Xblic  and  in  fiuniliar  address  be  called  Cains, 
rwise  Caius  Oesar,  or  even  Caius  Julins,  but 
never  Julius  Caesar,  which  was  only  done  during 
the  latter  period  of  the  republic  and  under  the  em- 
pire, as  in  Albins  TibuUus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Me- 
nenius  Agrippa,  &c.  A  very  common  mode  of 
stating  the  name  of  a  nenon  during  these  latter 
times,  was  that  of  merely  mentioning  the  cogno- 
men, provided  the  person  bearing  it  was  sufficiently 
known  or  notorious,  as  we  spc»k  of  Milton  and 
Johnson,  without  adding  any  other  distinction, 
although  there  are  many  persons  bearing  the  same 
name.  The  most  common  of  these  cases  among 
the  Romans  are  Vcrres,  Cacbo,  Cato,  Caepio, 
Cicero,  Caesar,  Sulla,  &c  In  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus and  Tiberius  it  became  very  common  to  invert 
the  ancient  order  of  nomen  and  cognomen,  and  to 
say,  €,g.  Drusus  (^audius,  or  Silvanus  Plautius, 
instead  of  Claudius  Drusus  and  Plautius  Silvanus. 
(Veil.  Pat  ii.  97,  112.) 

Roman  women  had  likewise  sometimes  a  cogno- 
men, although  instances  of  it  are  very  rare.  It 
was  sometimes,  like  that  of  men,  derived  from  per- 
sonal peculiarities,  such  as  RuJb  and  Pusilla 
(Herat  Sat.  iL  3. 216)  ;  sometimes  from  the  nomen 
gentilicium  of  their  husbands,  as  Junia  Claudilla, 
Ennia  Naevia  (Suet  Calig.  12),  Li  via  Ocellina 
(Suet  OaU>,  3),  and  sometimes  from  the  cognomen 
of  their  husbands,  as  C^aecilia  Metella. 

During  the  Uttter  part  of  the  republic,  and  the 
early  penod  of  the  empire,  when  the  Roman  fran- 
chise was  given  to  whole  countries  and  provinces, 
the  persons  who  thus  acquired  the  civitas  fre- 
quently adopted  the  praenomen  and  nomen  of  the 
perran  through  whose  interest  they  had  obtained 
the  distinction,  or  of  the  emperor  himself.  After 
the  time  of  Caracalla  (▲.&.  212),  when  all  the  free 
inhabitants  of  the  empire  had  obtained  the  l^oman 
franchise,  and  when  the  gentOician  relations  which 
had  already  gradually  fiillen  into  oblivion  were 
totally  forgotten,  any  person  might  adopt  what 
name  he  pleased,  either  ancisnt  or  newly  invented, 
and  even   change  his  name,  if  he  did  not  like 
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it  (Cod.  9.  tit  25)  ;  and  henceforth  the  ancient 
Roman  names  diiappear  from  the  hittoty  of  the 
empire  with  incredible  rapiditj. 

If  a  peraon  bj  adoption  passed  from  one  gens 
into  another,  he  assumed  the  prsenomen,  nomeo, 
and  eognomen  of  his  adoptive  fiUher,  and  added  to 
these  the  name  of  his  former  gens,  with  the  termi- 
nation anma.  Thus  C.  OctaTins,  after  being  adopted 
bj  his  great-uncle  C.  Jalios  Caesar,  was  called  C. 
Julius  Caesar  OctaTianns,  and  the  son  of  L.  Aemi- 
lios  Paullos,  when  adopted  by  P.  Comeliiis  Scipio, 
was  called  P.ConieliQS  Scipio  Aemilianos.  [Aik>p- 
no  (Roman).]  There  were,  however,  two 
gentes,  yrn^  the  gens  AnUmia  and  the  gens  Fb- 
minia,  whidi,  in  case  of  any  of  their  gentiles  being 
adopted  into  another  gens,  took  the  termination 
Mas  instead  of  aaac,  as  Antoninus  and  Flamminus, 
instead  of  Antonianus  and  Flaminianvs.  Some- 
times also  the  cognomen  of  the  former  family  was 
retained  and  added  without  any  alteration  to  the 
name  of  the  adoptive  father,  as  in  the  case  of  Q. 
Servilhis  Caepio  Brntus.  (Eckhel,  Doelr.  Num, 
ToL  ▼.  p.  59.)  This  was  done  only  in  case  the 
eognomen  was  of  great  celebrity  ;  but  it  some- 
times underwent  a  change  in  the  termination.  Thus 
Clandius  Mareellus,  when  adopted  by  Cornelius 
Lentahis,  was  called  Cornelius  Lentulus  Marcelli- 
nns.  (Eckhel,  Dodr,  iVam.  vol.  v.  p.  59  and  p.  1 87.) 
If  one  man  adopted  two  brothers,  the  adoptive 
fiuher  might  choose  any  praenomina  at  his  discre- 
tion in  order  to  distinguish  his  adoptive  sons  from 
each  other.  Thus  when  Augustus  adopted  the  two 
sons  of  Agrippa,  he  gave  to  the  one  the  praenomen 
Caius,  and  to  the  other  the  praenomen  Lucius. 
(Veil  Pat  il  96.)  During  the  early  period  of  the 
empire  it  appears  to  have  sometimes  occurred  that 
a  peTMO,  when  adopted  into  another  gens,  added 
his  own  nomen  gentilicium  without  any  alteration 
to  that  of  his  adoptive  fitther,  as  in  the  cases  of  C. 
Plittius  Caecilius  Secundus,  and  L.  Aelius  Aure- 
lius  Commodns.  (Dion  Cass.  EacerpL  lib.  IxxiL  c 
15.)  Besides  this,  many  other  irregularities  oc- 
curred in  cases  of  adoption  during  the  period  of 
the  empire,  but  it  is  not  necessaiy  for  our  purpose 
to  enumerate  them  here. 

Slaves  had  onlr  one  name,  and  usually  retained 
that  which  they  had  boine  before  they  came  into 
sUvery.  If  a  slave  was  restored  to  freedom,  he 
received  the  praenomen  and  nomen  gentilicium  of 
his  former  master,  and  to  these  was  added  the 
name  which  he  had  had  as  a  sUive.  He  became 
thus  in  some  measure  the  gentilis  of  his  former 
master,  in  as  for  as  he  had  the  same  nomen  genti- 
licium, but  he  had  none  of  the  other  ckims  which 
a  fr«ebom  gentilis  had.  (Cic  Top.  6.)  Instances 
cf  such  freedom  are,  Titus  Ampius  Menander,  a 
freedman  of  T.  Ampius  Balbus  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii 
70) ;  L.  Cornelius  Cbrysogonus,  a  freedman  of 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla  (Cic  pro  Bote.  Am.  2,  &c),  M., 
TuUins  liAurea,  and  M.  Tullius  Tiro,  frecdmen  of 
Af .  Tullius  Cicero.  If  the  state  emancipated  a 
servus  publieus,  and  gave  him  the  franchise  at  the 
same  time,  any  praenomen  and  nomen  were  given 
to  him,  or  he  took  these  names  from  the  magistrate 
who  performed  the  act  of  emancipation  in  the  name 
of  the  state,  and  then  received  a  cognomen  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  city,  as  Romianns  or  Roma- 
nensis.  ( Varro,  <fe  Xtn^.  Lai.  viii  83;  Liv.  iv. 
61.)  [L.  S.] 

NOMEN.       [Fbnus,  p.  527,  a  ;     Oblioa- 
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NOMENCLA'TOR.    [Ambitus,  p.  77,  al 

NOMISMATOS  DIAPHORAS  GRAPHS 
(rofik'tMeros  impopas  yptt^)  is  the  name  of  the 
public  action  which  might,  at  Athens,  be  brought 
against  any  one  who  coined  money  either  too  light 
in  weight  or  not  consisting  of  the  pure  metal  pre- 
soibed  by  the  law.  The  lawful  punishment  in- 
flicted vpon  a  person  in  case  he  was  convicted  was 
death.  (Demosth.  e.  LepL  p.  508,  e.  Timocrat. 
p.  765,  Ac)  What  action  might  be  brought 
against  those  who  coined  money  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  republic,  and  how  such  persons  were 
punished,  is  not  known.  (See  Petitus,  Leffp.  AtL 
pw510.)  [L.S.] 

NOMOPH Y'LACES  (wfco^^Xajrcr),  were  cer- 
tain  magistrates  or  oflicid  persons  of  high  authority, 
who  exercised  a  control  over  other  magistrates,  and 
indeed  over  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  it  being 
their  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  were  duly  admi- 
nistered and  obeyed.  Mention  is  made  of  such 
officen  at  Sparta  and  elsewhere,  and  some  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  who  wrote  on  legisUition  ap- 
pear to  nave  thought,  that  such  a  bod  v  of  men  was 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  social  community. 
(Schomann,  Ant.  Jmr.  Pub.  Or.  p.  130  ;  Plat 
Leff.  vL  p.  252  ;  Xen.  Oeeom.  ix.  14.)  No  such 
body  existed  at  Athens,  for  they  must  have  had  a 
power  too  great  for  the  existence  of  a  democracy. 
The  Senate  of  500,  or  the  Areopagitic  council, 
performed  in  some  measure  the  office  of  law- 
guardians  (Arist  PoL  vi  5,  tub  fn. ;  Andoc.  De 
MytL  11)  ;  but  the  only  persons  designated  by 
this  name  appear  to  have  been  inferior  function- 
aries (a  sort  of  police),  whose  business  it  was  to 
prevent  irregnlarities  and  disturbances  in  the 
public  assemblies.  Even  their  existence  has  been 
doubted  by  modem  writers ;  some  think  they  have 
been  confounded  with  the  ^wyuoBirai,  Another 
hypothesis  is,  that  the  office  was  never  introduced 
until  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who,  when 
he  was  invested  with  the  authority  of  lawgiver  by 
Cassander,  gave  to  the  Eleven  the  additional  duty 
of  watching  the  conduct  of  all  the  other  magis- 
trates, with  a  view  to  introduce  a  more  aristo- 
craticid  government  In  fovour  of  this  opinion  it 
has  been  x>bserved,  that  the  office  of  ro/io<^^Aeurcff 
is  only  mentioned  by  grammarians,  and  they  refer 
to  Deinarchus,  who  was  the  friend  and  contempo- 
rary of  Demetrius.  (See  Schneider'^  note  to  Arist 
Pol.  vi.  5.  §  10  ;  Wachsra.  vol  i.  pt  L  p.  209  ; 
Meier,  Ait  Proe.  pp.  68—73.)  [C.  R  K.] 

NOMOS  {r6iJiMi).  This  word  comprehends  the 
notion  not  only  of  established  or  statute  law,  but 
likewise  of  all  customs  and  opinions  to  which  long 
prescription  or  natural  feeling  gives  the  force  of 
law ;  as  Euripides  {Baceh.  893)  expresses  it,  rh 
4r  XP^'V  f'^P^  fifufun^  M  pinrti  r«  wc^uir<jf. 
In  the  heroic  ages,  before  the  period  of  authentic 
history  begins,  we  find  in  the  Homeric  and  other 
poems  traces  of  a  general  belief  among  the  Greeks 
that  government  ought  to  be  controlled  by  law. 
As  even  the  supreme  God  was  supposed  to  be 
subject  to  a  higher  power.  Fate  or  *Ayayicfi,  so  the 
Aiorpe^f  /9eurt\<vf  was  bound  to  govern  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  justice,  SM*  rSfiot^  tirrofuii. 
(Horn.  Od.  xriL  487  ;  Find.  Pylh.  2.  157 ;  Herod, 
iii  88  ;  Hes.  Op.  et  Dies^  274.)  Government, 
though  monarchical  and  hereditary,  was  neverthe- 
less Umitcd,  Mhrois  yipwri  (Thuc  i.  18).  The 
monarchs  were  irf/rroptt  ifi^  fi49ovrts^  bound  to 
consult  for  the  good  of  their  people,  and  to  lif*"** 
3  p  2 
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to  the  advice  of  their  coniuellon,  or  the  chief  men 
of  the  state  (y4porrtSf  ftyorrct,  &c),  and  alio  to 
administer  justice,  8(ica5,  dc/aoras,  <v8uc(as.  (II, 
ii.  660,  XTi  542,  Od.  zix.  3,  ir.  689.) 

These  notions  of  law  and  justice  were  neces- 
sarily vague.  The  regal  power,  though  limited  in 
practice,  appears  to  have  been  absolmte  in  theory, 
and,  as  such,  was  easily  liable  to  be  abused.  We 
find  complaints  of  the  abuse  of  power  in  Hesiod 
{Op.  et  Dieay  39. 258) ;  and  Wachsmuth  (lUlL  AlL 
vol.  i.  pt  L  c  1 8)  remarks  that  the  Odyssey  contains 
indications  of  a  struggle  of  the  n<^ility  against 
the  sovereign.  That  many  beneficial  concessions 
were  made  by  the  kings  to  their  people  before  the 
age  of  authentic  history,  is  net  improbable.  The 
changes  introduced  by  Theseus  may  be  considered 
in  this  light  But  the  first  great  step  towards  the 
establishment  of  wnstUutiomU  law  appean  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  Athenians,  when  they  abridged 
the  power  of  the  Medontidae,  and  rendered  govern- 
ment retpommbU^  Hr  /SwriXcior  /MT^Wf  (ray  cir 
i^jC^y  ^96dvroK  (Paus.  iv.  5.|  10.) 

Tlie  transition  from  customary  or  traditionary 
law  to  fixed  civil  ordinances  must  have  taken  place 
gradually.  When  people  came  to  unite  in  cities 
{<rwti^liovTo\  and  form  compact  societiet,  they 
began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  having  permanent 
laws  to  define  and  secure  their  civil  rights.  The 
notion  soon  sprang  up  that  society  was  formed  for 
the  good  of  all  cLsssm.  The  expression  t^  Kotr6v^ 
formerly  applied  to  national  leagues  and  confede- 
racies (Herod,  w,  109),  came  to  denote  a  united 
body  of  citiaens ;  and  equal  laws  were  claimed  for 
all.  From  this  hodj  indeed  were  excluded  aU 
such  persons  as  came  under  the  definition  of  vcp(- 
oucot,  provincials  (tierod.  vi.  58,  ix.  1 1),  or  ser&, 
like  the  Helots  ;  and  all  slaves  of  every  kind.  It 
was  only  the  tewnsmaa  (voA(n|t)  and  the  free- 
man who  could  ei^oy  the  privileges  of  a  citixen. 
The  emigrant  {Mfinros  ftrraraaT^t)  though,  if  he 
became  a  resident  (ja4toikos\  he  was  upon  certain 
conditions  admitted  to  the  protection  of  the  law, 
was  never  placed  «n  the  same  looting  as  the 
native. 

Before  any  written  codes  appeared,  law  was  pro- 
mulgated by  the  poets  or  wise  men,  wh<2  sang  the 
great  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  delivered  their 
moral  and  political  lessons  in  verse.  Such  was  the 
p^pa  (declared  Uiw)  of  Sparta  and  Tarentum. 
The  laws  of  Charondas  were  sung  as  VK6kta  at 
Athens.  (Aelian,  ii.  39  ;  Arist  PnbL  xix.  28  ; 
A thenacns,  xiv.  p.  61 9^  Wachsm.  HelL  AU,  vol.  L 
pL  L  pp.  20 1, 208.)  The  influence  exercised  by  these 
men  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  belief  that 
they  were  divinely  inspired ;  a  power  wbich  was 
ascribed  to  most  of  the  ancient  law-makers.  Thus, 
the  laws  of  Minos  were  said  to  be  a  revelation  tram 
Jupiter  (Pausan.  ill  2.  §  4)  ;  Lycuxgus  was  the 
confidant  of  the  Delphic  god  ;  Zaleucus  of  Pallas. 
(Wachsm.  vol  L  pt L  p.  204.)  Some  have  supposed 
tliat  the  use  of  yofioSy'uL  the  sense  of  ^to,  was  derived 
from  the  ciroumstance  of  laws  having  first  been  in 
verse,  as  the  same  word  denotes  mecunn  or  turn. 
But  this  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  that 
principles  of  harmony  are  necessary  not  oidy  to 
music  and  poetry,  but  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
various  relations  of  civil  society ;  and  both  mean- 
ings may  well  be  derived  from  W/iciy  {distribuen 
tumm  emique). 

As  civilisation  advanced,  laws  were  reduced  to 
writing,  in  the  shape  either  of  regular  codes  or  dis- 
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tinct  ordinances,  and  afterwards  pnblidy  exhibited, 
engraved  on  tablets,  or  hewn  on  columna.  (Lye  e. 
Leoe.  p.  1 65,  ed.  Steph. ;  Arist  PoL  v.  9.  §  2 ;  Plato, 
Ltg,  V.  p.  73&)  The  first  written  laws  we  hear  of 
are  those  of  Zalencus.  (Wachsm.  vol  i.  pt  i.  p.  208. ) 
The  first  at  Athens  were  those  of  Draco,  called 
^tcfwlf  and  by  Uwt  name  distinguished  from  the 
v6ftoi  of  Solon.  ( Andoc  de  At^,  p.  1 1,  ed.  Steph.) 
From  the  origin  of  this  word  one  would  snppose 
that  it  signified  ordained  or  statute  law,  Tc9c2r 
y6iMa :  but  it  is  frequently  used  like  3^;ur,  in  the 
seme  of  natural  right  or  social  usage.  (Horn.  IL 
ix.  1 34,  XL  778,  Orf.  xxiiL  296.)  The  six  inferior 
archons  were  odled  d^vfuAirtu^  because  a  great 
variety  of  causes  fell  under  their  cognizance,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  a  written  code,  those  who  declare 
and  interpret  the  laws  may  be  properiy  said  to 
make  them.  (Thirl wall,  Gr,  Hid.  vol  ii.  p.  17.) 

The  laws  of  Lycurgns  were  not  written.  He 
enjoiaed  that  they  should  never  be  inscribed  on  any 
other  tablet  than  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
(Thiriwall,  vol.  i  p.  336.)  Those  of  Solon  were 
inscribed  on  wooden  tablets,  arranged  in  pyramidal 
blocks  turning  on  an  axis,  oailed  ifyv^t  and  ic^eis. 
(Harpocration  and  Suidas,  a,  v. ;  Plut  SoUm,  25.) 
They  were  first  hung  in  the  Acropolis,  but  after- 
wards brought  down  to  the  Prytaneum.  (Harpocr. 
s.  V.  'O  icdrwdcy  vlfMs:.  Pausan.  L  18.  §  3.)  Ar- 
chives were  established  for  the  custody  of  Athenian 
Uiws  in  the  temple  of  the  mother  of  ihe  ffods  {iv 
T^  fkifTpA^)  with  a  public  servant  (SiiAiJ<rios)  to 
take  care  of  them.  (Demosth.  de  FaU,  Leg.  381, 
•c.  Arittog.  799.)  Othos  were  hung  up  in  various 
pnblic  places,  so  that  anycitisen  might  have  access 
to  them,  to  read  or  take  extracts.  For  instance, 
Uiws  which  concerned  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archon 
were  hung  up  in  his  oflSce  ;  those  which  concerned 
the  senate  (/SovAcvrixol  y6fuu)  in  their  council- 
room,  and  so  on.  (Demosth.  e.  Aristoe.  627,  643, 
e.  TKtAocL  706 ;  Waohsm.  roL  I  pt.  i.  p.  266  ;  Meier 
and  Schom.  Att.  Proc  pp.  170,  660.)  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  in  the  arehonship 
of  Eudides,  a  decree  was  passed  by  the  assembly  to 
restore  the  ancient  lawa,  and  appoint  a  committee 
to  revise  them,  and  propose  any  alterations  or  ad- 
ditions that  might  seem  necessary.  The  new  and 
old  laws  were  all  to  be  written  out  in  the  euUiiged 
Ionian  alphabet,  which  had  not  come  into  use  in 
Solonls  time ;  and  the  whole  code  thus  revised  was 
transcribed  on  the  walls  of  the  portico  (ctr  r^y 
vroia^  iy4ypca^€af).  At  the  same  it  was  enacted 
that  no  magistrate  should  be  allowed  to  use  an 
unwritten  law  (iypdi^  ft^  y6fA^  rks  ipx^^  M^ 
XP^oHcu  /ui|S4  vc^  Ms^  Andoc.  d«  Myst.  11—13, 
ed.  Steph.) 

According  to  these  statutes  of  Solon,  and  those 
which  were  subsequently  enacted  at  various  times, 
the  magistrates  and  the  judges  at  Athens  were 
bound  to  administer  the  law,  executive  and  judi- 
cial. The  Heliastic  body,  actii^  in  their  capacity 
of  judges  or  jurors  (as  to  their  legislative  see 
NoMOTHSTXs),  were  sworn  wtpi  piy  iy  yS/toi 
ctirl,  Kta-ik  robs  yofMohs  ^f^iy^cwrdcu,  vcpl  9h  Sy  ftfi 
uffXy  yy^fip  rp  hmatoTdrji,  (Meier  and  SchSm. 
AtL  Proe,  p.  128.)  In  all  causes,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  the  parties  procured  copies  or  extracts  of 
such  hiws  as  were  material  to  the  questions  to  be 
tried,  and  brought  them  before  the  rry^p^y  9acao'> 
rriplov  at  the  aydiefHtris^  by  whom  they  were  con- 
signed to  the  4xtyosy  and  produced  at  the  trial,  to 
be  read  to  the  Surcurral  by  the  ypafjLfwrevs.     If 
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any  man  produced  before  the  judges  a  fictitiom 
law  (ovjc  iirra  y6funf)^  he  was  punuhabla  with 
death.  (Demotth.e.  Jm^807.) 

Aa  the  hKwrral  (choaen  aa  explained  nnder 
DiCASTxa)  perfoimed  the  fonctiona  both  of  judge 
and  jury,  it  is  erident  that  the  important  qneation, 
how  the  laws  of  Athens  worked,  dependa  on  the 
discretion  which  m  praetie^  they  ezeztiaed  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  written  law.  This  is  only  to 
be  discoTered  by  a  careful  peraaal  of  the  Attic 
ontors,  and  is  too  wide  a  question  to  be  discussed 
here.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
Aristotle  {Rket.  i.  15),  who,  in  treating  of  judicial 
matters,  always  has  in  view  the  practice  of  the 
Athenian  courts.  He  reckons  the  v6imm  among 
the  ftrexrot  wforcir,  and  adrisea  the  orator,  when 
the  law  of  the  enuntry  is  against  him  (^ 
irairrtos  ^  6  yrypoftfi^ws  r^  wpdyfUFri)  to  ^ipeal 
to  the  universal  law  of  justice  or  equitr  (r^  xoanf 
r6fuf  irol  roil  htuut4<rtv,  As  SucouorJpois).  For 
(says  he)  if  the  written  law  is  contrary  to  justice, 
it  is  not  a  law,  oO  yi^  woifl  rh  fpyor  tow  r^iMV. 
From  this  it  may  be  seen,  that  the  notions  enter- 
tained by  the  Atheniana  of  the  discretion  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  a  judge  were  somewhat  different  from 
our  own.  There  existed  at  Athens  no  class  of 
penons  corresponding  to  our  counsel  or  attorneys, 
whose  business  or  profession  it  was  to  expound  Uie 
laws.  The  office  of  the  if;rryinai  related  only  to 
religious  obserrances.  [Exsgstae.]  According 
to  the  principle  of  the  constitution,  ereiy  citizen 
was  bound  to  watch  over  the  preserration  of  the 
laws,  and  to  inform  against  and  prosecute  any  per- 
sons who  transgressed  them.  The  people,  either 
on  tho  bench  or  in  the  assembly,  were  the  ulti- 
mate judges.     (Lycurg.  o,  Leoc.  148,  ed.  Stq>h.) 

As  to  the  difference  between  t^fws  and  «fr^or;«a, 
and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  laws  were  enacted 
or  repealed,  see  Nomothxtxs.  [C.  R.  K.] 

NOMOTHETES  (w^iotf^r),  legislator,  is  a 
word  which  may  be  applied  to  any  person  who 
causes  kiws  to  be  enacted.  Thus,  Pericles  and 
Themistocles  are  called  »ofAo$4rat^  movers  or  pro- 
posers of  laws.  (LyL  c.  Nieom.  186,  ed.  Steph.) 
It  is,  however,  more  commonly  given  to  those  emi- 
nent men  whose  laws  have  been  celebrated  for 
their  intrinsic  merit,  or  for  the  important  influence 
which  they  exercised  over  the  destinies  of  their 
country.  Such  were  Minos  of  Crete,  Draco  at 
Athens,  Zaleucus  at  Locri  and  Charondns,  whose 
laws  were  distinguished  for  their  &«r/Ntf«ia,  and 
were  received  at  Rheginm,  Catana,  and  other  Chal- 
ddian  states.  (Aristot  PoL  iL  9.  §  8  ;  Hermann, 
Pol.  Ant.  §  88,  89.)  Many  other  men  have  been 
honoured  with  this  title,  either  for  having  im- 
proved the  laws  of  their  countrymen,  or  aa  having 
by  their  writings,  their  counsel,  and  good  example, 
led  to  the  introduction  of  a  sound  moral  discipline 
among  them.  These  were  the  sages  or  wise  men, 
called  by  Diogenes  La^ius  (i.  40)  <natrrol  rufts 
Kot  yofioBtriKoL  Pittacus  of  Lesbos,  Phidon  of 
Aigos,  Thales  of  Miletus,  Bias  of  Priene,  Chilon, 
who  improved  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  Pytha- 
goras, may  be  reckoned  in  this  class.  ( Wachsm. 
voL  L  pt  i.  p.  212.)  Bat  the  name  of  rofuBirris  is 
given  ffor*  i^oxh^  to  Solon  and  Lycuigus ;  for  they 
not  only  introduced  codes  of  laws,  but  were  the 
founders  oi  oonstihUiom  (voXircfoi),  which,  though 
from  time  to  time  modified  and  altered,  and 
sometimes  even  suspended,  remained  more  or  less 
in  iJbroe,  so  long  as  Athens  and  Sparta  existed 
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as  republics.  (Aristot />o/.  il  9.  §  1.)  So  high 
was  the  esteem  in  which  Solon  was  held  by  the 
Athenians,  aa  the  founder  of  their  social  polity, 
that  although  many  important  refonns  were  ef- 
fected at  various  periods,  he  still  continued  to  be 
regarded  aa  £As  lawgiver  {6  yofMoe^ms)^  and  the 
whole  body  of  laws  passed  under  his  name. 
Wachcmuth  (vol  L  pt  I  p.  268)  remarks  that  on  this 
account,  whenever  a  law  of  Solon  is  cited,  we  may 
suspect  that  it  contains  interpolation.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  the 
changes  which  took  place  in  the  Athenian  consti- 
tution, the  reformers  aimed  at  preserving  Uie  main 
principles  of  Solon's  policy.  Cleisthcnes,  who  esta- 
blished the  8n^<,  remodelled  the  ^Aul,  and  made 
other  changes,  is  chancterised  by  Aristotle  {PoL 
ii  6.  §  11)  as  having  for  his  object  a^<rai  t^» 
hi/uucparUaf. 

There  is  this  remarkable  difference  between  the 
legiaktion  of  Solon  and  that  of  other  Greek  Uiw- 
givers,  that  he  did  not  (as  they  did)  endeavour  to 
secure  fixity  and  finality  for  his  institutions.  Za- 
leucus  and  Charondas  are  said  to  have  made  it  a 
capital  crime  to  propose  new  laws.  Lycurgus  for- 
bade younjf  men  to  censure  the  laws  ;  and  when  he 
went  on  his  last  journey,  fifom  whi^  he  never  re- 
turned (the  story  says),  he  bound  his  countrymen 
by  an  oath  to  observe  all  his  laws  till  his  return. 
Sohm  exacted  a  similar  oath  of  the  Athenians  for 
only  ten  yeara  (Herod.  I  29  ;  Wachsm.  voL  I 
pt  i.  p.  21 1  ;  Thiriwall,  (7r.  Hi$i,  vol.  l  p.  295.) 

But  Solon  also  devised  regulations  by  which  tho 
laws  might  undergo  periodical  revision,  and  be 
amended  as  occasion  required.  At  the  first  Kvpia 
iKKKricla  in  every  year,  any  person  was  at  liberty 
to  point  out  defecta  in  the  existing  code  or 
propose  alterations.  If  his  motion  was  deemed 
worthy  of  attention,  the  third  assembly  might 
refer  the  matter  to  a  legislative  committee,  called 
rof»o04Tai.  This  committee  was  selected  by  lot 
from  the  Heliastic  body  ;  it  being  the  intention 
of  Solon  to  limit  tho  power  of  the  popular  assembly 
by  means  of  a  superior  board  emanating  from  itself 
composed  of  citizens  of  mature  age,  bound  by  a 
stricter  oath,  and  accustomed  to  weigh  legal  prin- 
ciples by  the  exercise  of  their  judicial  ^ctiona 
The  number  of  the  committee,  so  appointed,  varied 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  occasion.  The 
people  appointed  five  advocates  {(rMucot)  to  attend 
before  the  board  and  maintain  the  policy  of  the 
existing  institution.  If  the  proposed  measure  met 
the  approval  of  the  committee,  it  passed  into  law 
forthwith.  Besides  this,  the  Thesmothetae  were 
officially  authorised  to  review  the  whole  code,  and 
refer  all  statutes  which  they  considered  unworthy 
of  being  retained  to  the  roftoddrai.  (Hermann,  PoL 
AnL  9  131  i  Wachsm.  vol  i.  pt  i.  p.  260  ;  Thiri- 
wall, vol.  ii.  p.  46  ;  Demosth.  c.  Ttmocr.  706.) 

Hence  appears  the  difference  between  if^i^ioyia 
and  viiMt.  The  mere  resolution  of  the  people  in 
assembly  was  a  ifr^^Kr/io,  and  only  remained  in 
force  a  year,  like  a  decree  of  the  senate.  Nothing 
was  a  lau)  that  did  not  pass  the  ordeal  of  the 
yoftoOireu,  The  democracy  of  Solon  was  therefore 
one  of  that  kind,  in  which  (as  Aristotle  says), 
K^pios  ^v  6  ySftoSf  AAA*  oir  rh  ir\.ri$os.  (Pol.  iv.  4. 
§  3  ;  Hermann,  Pol.  AnL  §  67.  n-  8  ;  Demosth.  e. 
Aruioe.  649,  651.)  PrivUegia  required  to  be 
passed  by  six  thousand  of  the  people  in  assembly, 
giving  their  votes  secretly.     The  '^-  ' 

a  foreigner  is  an  example  of  r 
3f  3 
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which  two  Totes  of  difierent  uaemblief  were  ne- 

ceanry.     (Demovth.  e,  Neatr,  1375.) 

Pn^Mtitions  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  were 
fint  approved  by  the  lenAte  of  500,  and  then 
called  Tpo^ovXc^fMTtk  The  morer  of  a  law  was 
■aid  dcuroi  or  ypi^w  y^fior,  the  people  who  paaaed 
it  dco^flu.  To  indict  a  man  for  proposing  illegal 
measures  was  called  ypd/p*ir9ai  rtpa  wafap6fiouf. 
As  to  the  proceeding!  in  such  a  case,  see  Paka.- 
KoMON  Orapub.  [C.  K.K.J 

NONAE.    [CALSNDAEiaM.] 

NORMA  (ypAiu»¥\  a  square,  used  by  oamen- 
ters,  iff'^ff^tt  and  other  artificers,  to  make  their 
work  rectanguUir.  (Philo  de  7  Orb.  SpeeL  2  ;  Vi- 
truT.  vil  3  ;  Plin.  H,  AT.  xxxvl  2Z  s.  51  ;  Pru- 
dent Ptyokom,  8*28.)  It  was  made  by  taking  three 
flat  wooden  rulers  [Rxoula]  of  equal  thickness, 
one  of  them  being  two  feet  ten  inches  long,  the 
others  each  two  feet  long,  and  joining  them  to- 
gether by  their  extremities  so  as  to  assume  the 
form  of  a  right-angled  triangle.  (Isid.  Ori^.  xii. 
19.)  This  method,  though  only  a  dose  approxi- 
mation, must  have  been  quite  sufficient  for  all  com- 
mon purposes  For  the  sake  of  couTenience,  the 
longest  side,  t.  e.  the  hypotenuse  of  the  triangle, 
was  discfLrded,  and  the  mstniment  then  assumed 
the  form,  in  which  it  is  exhibited  among  other 
tools  in  woodcut  at  p.  283.  A  square  of  a  still 
more  simple  fiuhion,  made  by  merelr  cutting  a 
rectangular  piece  out  of  a  board,  is  shown  on  an- 
other sepulchral  monument,  found  at  Rome  and 
published  by  Qruter  {Le.  ^  229),  and  copied  in 
the  woodcut  which  is  here  introduced.  The  square 
was  used  in  making  the  semicircular  striae  of  Ionic 
columns  [Colusina],  a  method  founded  on  the 
proposition  in  Euclid,  that  the  angle  contained  in 
a  semicircle  is  a  right  angle  (VitruT.  iii.  5.  $  U). 
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From  the  use  of  this  instrument  a  right  angle 
was  also  called  a  normal  angle.  (QuintiL  xi.  8.  p. 
446,  ed.  Spalding.)  Any  thing  mis-shapen  was 
called  aimormii.    (Hor.  SaL  il  2.  3.)       [J.  Y.] 

NOTA,  which  signified  a  mark  or  sign  of  any 
kind,  was  also  employed  for  an  abbreviation. 
Hence  notae  signified  the  marks  or  signs  used  in 
taking  down  the  words  of  a  speaker,  and  was 
eqtiival  nt  to  our  short-hand  writing,  or  steno- 
gmphy ;  and  notarii  signified  short-hand  writers. 
It  must  bo  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  iiotoe  also 
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signified  writing  in  cipher ;  and  many  pasnges  in 
the  ancient  reciters  which  are  supposed  to  refer 
to  short-hand,  refer  in  reality  to  writing  in  cipher. 
Thus  both  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus  wrote  many 
of  their  letters  in  cipher  {per  motas^  Suet  «/■/. 
Oae$.  56,  Amg,  88  ;  comp.  QelL  xvii  9).  Still 
short-hand  was  well  known  and  extensively  em- 
ployed. Among  the  Greeks  it  is  said  to  hare 
been  invented  by  Xenophon  (Dies.  La£rt.  ii.  48), 
and  their  short-hand  writers  were  caUed  rvxyypdip&t^ 
hfyrfpA^i  and  crifiMtaypApoi.  The  first  introduc- 
tion of  the  art  among  the  Romans  is  ascribed  to 
Cicero.  Plutareh,  in  speaking  of  the  speech  of 
Cato  in  the  senate  on  the  punishment  of  the  Catilina- 
rian  oonspirstors,  relates,  ^  They  say  that  this  is 
the  only  speech  of  Cato  which  is  preserved,  and 
that  it  was  owing  to  Cicere  the  consul  who  had 
previously  instructed  those  derks,  who  surpassed 
the  rest  in  quick  writing,  in  the  use  of  certain 
signs  which  comprehended  in  their  smaU  and  brief 
marks  the  force  of  many  characters,  and  had 
phMed  them  in  different  parts  of  the  senate-kouseL 
For  the  Romans  at  this  time  were  not  used  to 
employ  nor  did  they  possess  what  are  called  note- 
writers  (0i|/i«ie>p«^),  but  it  was  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  they  say,  that  they*  were  fint  established 
in  a  certain  form.**  {OaL  mm,  c  23^  Long's  tiansL) 
Cicero  himself  sometimes  wrote  in  short-hand  for 
the  sake  of  brevity  or  secrecy  (fiA  vriitMlmr  terip- 
mramy  Cic  ad  AtL  xiii.  32).  Dion  Cassius  (1^-  7) 
attributes  the  invention  of  stenography  to  Mae- 
cenaSi  Eusebius,  in  his  Chronicon,  ascribes  it  to 
Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  and  hence  the  system 
of  abbreviated  writings  in  which  some  manuscripts 
are  written,  has  received  the  name  of  Nabu  Tiro- 
mattae;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  whether 
this  species  of  short-hand  was  really  the  invention 
of  Tire.    It  would  appear,  moreover,  from  seveial 


passages  in  ancient  writos,  that  the  system  of 
short-hand  empbyed  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire  must  have  been  of  a  much  simpler  and 
more  expeditious  kind  than  the  Notae  TSromiamMe. 
Thus  Seneca  says  {Ep,  90):  ''Quid  verborum 
notas,  quibus  quamvis  citata  excipitnr  oratio,  et 
celeritatem  linguae  manus  seqnitnr.**  Manilius 
speaks  to  the  same  effect  (iv.  197) :  — 

**  Hie  et  scriptor  erit  velox,  cui  litcra  verbum  est, 
Quiqne  notis  linguam  superet,  cursimque  loquentis 
Excipiet  longas  nova  per  compendia  voces.** 

And  likewise  Martial  (xiv.  208) :  -- 

**  Cunant  verba  licet ;  manus  est  velocior  illis : 
Nondum  lingua  suum,  dextra  peregit  opus.** 

Many  of  the  wealthy  Romans  kept  slaves,  who 
were  trained  in  the  art  (Senec.  Ep.  L  e.)  Thus  the 
elder  Pliny,  when  travelling,  used  to  carry  a  neiarias 
with  him,  that  the  slave  might  be  ready  to  take 
down  any  thing  that  he  wished.  (Plin.  Ejk  iil  5.) 
The  art  was  also  learnt  even  by  the  Roman  nobles, 
and  the  emperor  Titus  was  a  great  proficient  in  it 
(Suet  TU,  3.)  At  a  biter  time,  it  seems  to  have 
been  generally  taught  in  the  schools,  and  hence 
Fulgentius  {Mi^kUog,  iiL  10)  divides  the  writing 
taught  in  schools  into  two  kinds,  the  Aheeedaria 
and  Nctaria  ;  the  former  being  the  r^gubr  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  A,  B,  C,  D,  &&,  and  the  latter, 
stenography.  There  were,  moreover,  short-hand 
writers  \nct€trii)  by  profession,  who  were  chiefly 
employed  in  taking  down  (mtfeins,  eacipert)  the 
proceedings  in  the  conrta  of  justice.    At  a  latc;r 
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period,  they  were  called  eaceptorm  (Big.  19.  tiL  2. 
B.  19.  §  9).  These  shoit^hand  writers  were  also 
employed  on  some  oocasions  to  take  down  a  per- 
■on*8  wUl  (Dig.  29.  tit.  1.  %.  40). 

This  is  the  chief  infonnation  we  have  iccpeet- 
ing  the  nse  of  stenography  by  oontemponury  wri> 
ters.  Bat  Isidoms,  who  lived  in  the  seventh 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  gives  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  history  of  the  art  (fhig.  i.  21. 
p.  836,  ed.  Gothofred).  He  ascribes  the  invention 
of  the  art  to  Ennios  (?),  who  he  says  invented 
1100  marks  (iiotoa) ;  bnt  the  first  person  who 
practised  it  at  Rome  he  states  to  have  been  Tiio, 
the  freedman  of  Cicero,  who,  however,  according 
to  Isidore'fe  account,  nsed  only  notae  fer  preposi- 
tions. Isidore  then  goes  on  to  say  that  additional 
uotae  were  invented  by  Tertins  Persannios,  Phi- 
lanius,  and  Aqnila,  a  freedman  of  Maecenas,  till 
at  length  Seneca  reduced  the  whole  to  a  regular 
system,  and  increased  the  number  of  notae  to 
5000.  What  truth  there  may  be  in  this  accoont, 
it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  the  view  which  it 
gives  of  the  gndual  improvement  of  the  system 
by  successive  persons  is,  from  the  nature  il  the 
case,  most  jtfobable. 

The  system  of  short  hand  called  NatM  Tiro- 
manae  is  explained  in  a  work  printed  by  Qruter 
in  his  Tkesaunu  InscriptionuM.  This  work  is 
ascribed  in  the  manuscripts  to  Tiro  and  Seneca, 
but  contains  many  words,  which  were  only  used 
at  a  mnch  later  age.  It  appears  from  this  work, 
that  the  Notae  Tinmianae  were  very  different 
from  our  system  of  stenography,  and  were  simple 
abbreviations  of  the  woids,  such  as  were  used, 
only  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  ordinary  writing. 
We  likewise  have  some  manuscripts  written  in 
Notae  Tironianae,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
the  work  of  Kopp  quoted  below  (Carpentier,  Al- 
piabetim  Tiromamtm^  Paris,  1747  ;  Kopp,  Pa- 
laeograpkiea  CriHea,  1817,  voL  i  ;  Becker,  (Toflas, 
voLipp.  197,  198). 

NOTA  CENSO'RIA-    [CBWsas.] 

NOTA'RII,  short-hand  writers,  were  genenJly 
slaves  or  frieedmen,  and  are  spoken  of  under 
NoTJL  They  were  likewise  called  .icteam.  Th|^ 
were  also  employed  by  the  emperon  (Lamprii 
AleM.  Sw,  28,  Aurel.  36  ;  TrebelL  aamd.  14), 
and  in  course  of  time  the  title  of  Notarii  was 
exclusively  api^ied  to  the  private  secretaries  of 
the  emperors,  who,  of  coone,  were  no  longer 
•hives,  but  persons  of  high  rank.  The  short-hiuid 
writers  were  now  called  eiot^plores,  as  is  remarked 
under  Nor  a.  On  the  reorganisation  of  the  em- 
pire by  Constantine^  the  Notarii  were  constituted 
into  a  kind  of  imperial  chancery,  who,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  duties,  were  frequently  employed 
by  the  emperor  on  important  public  missions  The 
first  of  them  in  nmk  was  called  Primieeriut  ATofo- 
riorum^  and  the  second,  Seeundietrnu  Notariontm. 
Others  were  called  trUmni  et  notarii^  and  another 
class  domutid  el  notarii,  who  probably  acted  spe- 
cially as  private  secretaries  of  the  emperon.  Others 
again  who  served  under  the  Praefecti  Prsetorii, 
were  called  Notarii  Praetariam  (Cod.  Theod.  6. 
tit  10  ;  Cassiod.  For.  vi.  16  ;  Walter,  CfeKkiehU 
du  Bomucken  Reehts,  §  346,  2d  ed.) 

NOVA'LE.     [Aratbum.] 

NOVATIO.     [Oblioationm.] 

NOVELLAE  or  NOVELLAE  CONSTITU- 
TIO'NES  form  a  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris.  Most 
of  them  were  published  in  Greek,  and  their  Greek 
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title  is  Airoicpteropot  'Vowranamov  Alyovvrov 
NeofKu  AioTo^cir.  Some  of  them  were  published 
in  Latin  and  some  in  both  ku^pnges:  The  first  of 
these  Novellae  of  Justmian  belongs  to  the  year 
A.  D.  535  (Nov.  )),  and  the  Utest  to  the  year  a.d. 
565  (Nov.  137)  ;  but  most  of  them  were  published 
between  the  years  535  and  539.  These  Constitu- 
tiones  were  published  after  the  completion  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  Code,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying what  was  deficient  in  that  work.  Indeed 
it  Appears  that  on  the  completion  of  his  second 
edition  of  the  Code  the  Emperor  designed  to  form 
any  new  constitntmna,  which  he  might  publish, 
into  a  body  by  themselves  so  as  to  render  a  third 
revision  of  the  Code  rninecessary,  and  that  he 
contemplated  giving  to  this  body  of  law  the  name 
of  Novelhe  Constitutiooes.  (Const.  Cordu  s.  4.) 
It  does  not  however  appear  that  any  official  com- 
pilalaon  of  these  new  oonstitatiotts  appeared  in  the 
lifetime  of  Justinian.  The  Greek  text  of  the 
Novellae,  as  we  now  have  them,  consists  of  165 
NoveUae  at  the  least,  or  168  as  some  make  it,  of 
which  159  belong  to  Justinian,  and  the  rest  to 
Justin  the  Second  and  to  Tiberius:  they  are 
generally  divided  into  chapten. 

A  huge  part  of  these  NoveUae  rekte  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  state  and  to  ecclesiastical  tSkirB  | 
but  a  considerable  number  relate  to  Privatum  Jus, 
and  they  modified  or  altered  many  rules  of  law. 

Then  is  a  Latin  Epitome  of  these  NoveUae  bv 
Julian,  a  teacher  of  hiw  at  Constantinople,  which 
contains  125  NoveUae.  The  Epitome  was  pro- 
bably made  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  the 
author  was  probably  Antecessor  at  Constantinople. 

There  is  also  another  collection  of  134  Novel- 
lae,  in  a  Latin  version  made  from  the  Greek  text 
This  collection  is  generaUy  called  Authenticum  or 
Liber  Authenticorum :  the  compiler  and  the  time 
of  the  compilation  are  unknown.  This  collection 
has  been  made  independently  of  the  Greek  com- 
pilation. It  is  divided  into  nine  CoUationes,  and 
the  Odlationes  are  divided  into  titoll  This  waa 
the  coUection  which  the  Glossatores  considered  as 
having  the  authority  of  law. 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  history  of  the 
Novellae  is  by  Biener,  G€$okiekU  dtr  NovtiUm,  See 
also  Besftrag  tmr  LUUrw-GtwohiekU  da  NoveUen- 
Amaxuffi  vonJuliam,  Von  Haubold,  Zeitichri^  dx* 
vol.  i  v«  The  history  of  the  collections  of  the  Novellae 
is  very  confused,  and  it  is  impossible  to  state  it  cor- 
rectly in  a  short  space.     (Puchta,  InaL  I  §  147.) 

After  the  publication  of  his  Codex,  Theodosius 
made  various  new  enactments  under  the  name  of 
Novellae  Constitutiones,  or  Novellae  Leges,  as  to 
which  see  Consx  Thboj>o0Ianu8.         [G.  L.] 

NOVENDIAliE  (sc.  taenun)  was  the  name 
given  to  two  diflerent  festivals.  1.  Of  a  festival 
hwting  nine  days,  which  was  celebrated  as  often 
as  stones  rained  from  heaven.  It  was  originally 
instituted  by  TuUus  Hostilius,  when  there  was  a 
shower  of  stones  upon  the  Mons  Albanus,  and  was 
frequentiy  celebrated  in  later  times.  (Li v.  L  31, 
xxi.  62,  XXV.  7,  xxvi.  23,  xxvii.  37,  xxix.  34.) 
2.  (K  the  sacrifice  performed  nine  days  after  a 
fimeraL     [FrjNus,  p.562,a.] 

NOVI  HO'MINEa     [NoBiLiA] 

NOVI  OTERIS  NUNTIATIO.     [Op»RM 

No VI  NUNTIATIO.J 

NOXA.     [NoxALW  Actio.] 
NOXA'LIS  ACTIO.    If  a  filiusfiimilias  or  a 
slave  committed  theft  or  injuria,  the  person  injured 
3p  4 
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liad  a  Noz&Iit  Actio,  or  a  legal  remedy  for  the  Noxa 
or  wrong  done  to  hini^  against  the  father  {pater- 
JhmUku)  or  the  owner  of  the  riave,  aa  the  case 
might  he  ;  but  he  had  no  action  against  the  son  or 
the  slare.  The  word  Noxa  (from  nooeo)  properly 
signified  injury  done  ;  in  its  legal  sense  it  compre- 
hended every  delictum.  (Dig.  60.  tit  16.  s.238.) 
The  father  or  the  roaster  might  either  pay  damages 
to  the  injured  person,  or  surrender  the  offender  to 
him.  The  surrender  of  the  offoider  was  expressed 
by  the  phrase  "  noxae  dare  or  dedere  ;  ^  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  offender  in  satisfiMTtion  <^  the  in- 
jury was  expressed  by  the  phrase  ^  noxae  ac- 
cipere :  ^  in  these  expressions  **  noxa  ^  does  not 
mean  **  punishment,^  as  is  sometimes  supposed, 
but  the  meaning  of  the  expression  is  that  the  per- 
son was  surrendered  in  respect  of  or  as  a  compen- 
sation for  his  Noxa.  In  the  Institutes  (4.  tit. 
8)  Noxa  is  defined  to  be  the  person  that  does 
the  mischief,  that  is,  the  slave,  and  Noxia  the 
mischief  that  is  done. 

Noxalcs  Actiones  were  given  both  by  Leges  and 
by  the  Edict.  In  the  case  of  Furtum  they  were 
given  by  the  Twelve  Tables  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Damn!  Injuria  by  the  Lex  Aquilia.  In  the  case 
of  Injuriae  and  of  Vi  Bonorum  Raptorum,  they 
were  given  by  the  Edict  This  action  was  said 
**  caput  sequi,^  which  is  thus  explained  by  in> 
stances :  if  a  son  or  slave  committed  Noxa,  the 
action  was  against  the  father  or  owner,  so  long  as 
the  offender  was  in  his  power  ;  if  the  offender  be- 
came sni  juris,  the  injured  party  had  a  directa  actio 
against  him ;  and  if  he  came  into  the  power  of 
another  person,  that  other  person  was  liable  to  the 
action.  If  a  paterfiunilias  committed  a  Noxa,  and 
was  adopted  (adrogated),  the  acUo  which  was 
originally  against  him  (directa),  became  an  action 
against  the  adopting  person.  A  paterfamilias  or 
master  could  have  no  action  against  a  son  or  slave 
in  respect  of  a  Noxa  done  to  himself,  the  ground 
of  which  was  that  no  obligatio  could  be  contracted 
between  such  parties  ;  and  as  the  foundation  of  all 
obligatio  was  wanting  in  such  case,  it  followed  that 
there  could  be  no  action  against  such  son  or  sbive, 
if  he  became  sui  juris,  nor  against  another  person 
into  whose  power  he  might  come.  If  another  per- 
son's slave  or  son  committed  Noxa,  and  then  came 
into  the  power  of  the  injured  person,  it  was  a  ques- 
tion between  the  two  schools  whether  the  right  of 
action  was  extinguished,  or  only  suspended  so  as 
to  revive  in  case  the  offending  party  was  released 
from  the  power  of  the  injured  person.  The 
opinion  of  the  Proculiani,  which  was  in  fiivour  of 
the  suspension  only,  appears  more  consistent  with 
the  principles  on  whicn  this  right  of  action  was 
founded. 

The  mode  of  the  ^  noxae  deditio  ^  was  by  man- 
cipatio.  The  Proculiani  contended  that  three  man- 
cipationes  were  required  by  the  Law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  [Emancipatio]  ;  but  the  Sabiniani  con- 
tended that  the  Law  only  applied  to  the  case  of 
voluntary  mancipations,  and  that  one  mancipatio 
was  sufiicient 

If  the  fiither  or  owner  made  no  defence  to  a 
noxalis  actio,  the  offender  was  given  up  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  praetor  to  the  injured  person,  and  thus 
became  his  praetorian  property  (m  boms).  If  seve- 
ral slaves  committed  tncf^  the  Edict  required  the 
master  to  pay  only  the  amount  of  damage  which 
would  be  payable,  in  case  a  single  freeman  had 
committed  the  theft.  I 
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Justinian  abdishod  the  noxae  datio  in  the  case 
of  children  ;  observing  that  it  appeared  from  the 
ancient  jurists,  that  there  might  be  an  action 
against  a  filiusfiunilias  in  respect  of  his  own  delicts. 

As  to  damage  done  by  an  animal,  see  Paupx- 

R1K& 

(Oaius,  iv.  75—79 ;  lustU.  4.  tit  8  ;  Dig.  9. 
tit  4.)  [G.  L.] 

NUDIPEDAlilA.  rCALcacs,  p.  221,  a.] 
NUDUS  {yviiy6s).  These  words,  besides  de- 
noting absolute  nakedness,  which  was  to  be  dra^- 
itixovos  jcol  kxiTvw  (compare  Moschns,  iv.  98), 
were  applied  to  any  one  who,  being  without  an 
AmcTua,  wore  only  his  tunic  or  indutus.  (Aris- 
toph.  Eedet.  409  ;  John  xxL  7.)  In  this  state  of 
nudity,  the  ancients  performed  the  operations  of 
ploughing^  sowing,  and  reaping.  (Hes.  Op.  ei  Dies, 
391  ;  Proclus  adloc;  Virg.  Geoiy.  i.  299  ;  Servius 
adloe,;  Aelian,  F.H.rlll,  xiiL  27  ;  Matt  xxiv. 
18.)  Thus  Cincinnatus  was  found  naked  at  the 
plough  when  he  was  called  to  be  dictator,  and 
sent  for  his  ^opo,  that  he  might  appear  before  the 
senate.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xviii.  4  ;  Aur.  Vict  de  Ktr. 
lUusL  1 7  ;  Liv.  iiL  26.)  The  accompanying  wood- 
cut is  taken  from  an  antique  gem  in  the  Florentine 
Collection,  and  shows  a  man  ploughing  in  his  tunic 


only.  The  light  and  thin  clothing  of  Hetaene, 
was  denoted  by  the  use  of  the  same  epithets. 
(Athen.  xiii.  24,  25.)     [Coa  yssn&] 

This  term  applied  to  the  warrior  expressed  the 
absence  of  some  part  of  his  armour.  (Horn.  IL  xxi. 
50  ;  Jot.  Atit.jMd.  vi  2.  §  2  ;  Qellix.  13  ;  Xen. 
de  Rep,  Lac.  xL  9.)  Hence  the  light-armed  were 
called  yvfivrtTfs.  [J.  Y.] 

NU'MERUS,  the  name  of  a  body  of  troops  in 
the  imperial  period.     [Exbrcitus,  p.  500,  b.] 

NUMMULA'RII  or  NUMULA'RIL  [M»n- 

SAKII.] 

NUMMUS  or  NUMUS,  coined  money. —  L 
Tke  chief  terms  used  in  Greek  and  Latin  for  numey 
are  Vy^ior,  xP^/uira,  rSfuerfia^  aet,  pecwua, 
tnonetOj  nummus  (or  numMs\  and  numitma.  It 
was  called  iipy6pioy  firom  Afryvpos^  because  the 
prevailing  coinages  in  Greece  were  of  silver  [Ar^ 
oxntum],  (so  at  a  later  period  we  have  XP^^^ 
and  x^^"*''^  which,  however,  are  seldom  used, 
except  in  their  specific  senses,)  and  aes,  because 
that  of  Rome  and  Italy  was  of  copper  [Aks]  ; 
Xp^funa,  simply  as  the  representative  of  value ; 
peamiOt  from  the  same  cause,  in  connection  with 
pecus,  which  either  meant  originally  cattle^  and 
thence,  in  an  early  age,  valuable  property  in  general, 
or,  perhaps,  vice  versa* ;  and  ifSfucfAa  (sc.  ipyv- 


•  There  is  no  probability  whatever  in  the  other 
reason  given  for  the  origin  of  the  word,  liamely, 
because  the  early  coins  had  the  image  of  catUe 
stamped  upon  them.   (See  Ass.) 
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pMr),  from  p6fMs^  becanae  it  wu  a  medium  of  ex- 
•bange  established  by  custom  and  law,  eurrmt  coin 
(Demosth.  adv.  Timoer.  p.  805 ;  Aiittoph.  A'ii6. 
246  ;  Arittot.  Etk,  ▼.  8).  Thew  last  teems,  awn- 
wttu  and  moMfma,  were  tmnafeired  into  the  Latin 
hngoage  through  the  Greeks  of  Siciljand  southern 
It^y,  who  applied  the  word  r^t  (or,  as  it  is 
also  written,  rov/ifior),  not  only  to  money  in  genersl, 
but  specifioslly  to  the  chief  silver  coin  of  their 
system  ;  and  Uius,  in  Latin,  the  word  is  used  both 
in  the  specific  sense,  as  equivalent  to  trnterinu 
[Sbstxrtius],  and  in  the  generic  meaning  of  any 
sort  of  money.  (Vairo,  L»L.  t.  37.  §  173,  ed. 
MQller ;  Pollux,  ix.  79  ;  MiUler,  Etnuk  vol.  i. 
p.  315  ;  BSckh,  MetnL  Untenmek  p.  310  ;  Eckhel, 
Prokgom,  GeniraL  e.  1  ;  and  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Lexicons.)  Some  writers  give  the  ridiculous  deri- 
vation of  moMif  from  Numa^  who,  they  say,  first 
coined  money :  here  the  process  has  been,  fixvt,  to 
fimcy  the  connection  of  the  words,  and  then  to 
invent  the  &ct  to  account  for  it.  (Suid.  «.  v.  'Atf*- 
vApuL ;  Isid.  Orig.  xvi.  17.)  The  word  moMta, 
from  which,  through  the  French,  we  get  our  word 
MOMy,  was  a  surname  of  Juno,  in  whose  temple 
the  standards  of  weight,  measure,  and  money  were 
preserved :  the  epithet  itself  seems  to  correspond 
m  meaning  and  derivation  (from  moaeo)  to  the 
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name  of  the  .Greek  deity  Vimutodvii.  [Monbta.] 
IL  Oriam  </  JIfomy.  —  Aristotle  {PoUL  I  3) 
defines  winur/M  as  rrotx^tow  koI  w4pas  r^s  dX- 
Aoyiff,  and  traces  its  invention  to  the  early  felt 
necessity  of  a  common  medium  of  exchange,  to 
obviate  the  inconveniences  of  barter.  At  first,  he 
tells  us,  it  consisted  of  masses  of  metal  and'  other 
convenient  substance,  determined  by  sixe  and 
weight,  and,  lastly,  with  marks  stamped  upon 
them,  to  save  the  trouble  of  always  weighing  them. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  other  authonties  in  con- 
firmation of  thb  statement.  (Eckhel,  Prohg,  c.  2.) 
The  things  which  are  essential  to  money  an  the 
wutterixd  and  the  ttamp — the  former  giving  it  the 
reality  of  value,  the  latter  its  assunnce.  In  the 
eariy  state  of  commerce,  described  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  and  other  ancient  works,  when  the 
transfer  of  commodities  was  effected  by  means  of 
quantities  of  unstamped  gold,  silver,  or  copper, 
which  were  determined  by  weight,  moMgr,  pro- 
perly speaking,  did  not  exist  On  the  other  hand, 
a  mere  stamp,  on  a  material  of  little  intrinsic  value, 
does  not  make  it  money,  but  a  mere  token  of 
credit,  which  is  sometimes  loosely  and  inaccu- 
rately called  money.  This  sort  of  so-called  money 
was  sometimes,  though  rarely,  employed  by  the 
ancients,  and  that  chiefly  by  the  barbarous  nations  ; 
the  civilised  states  preferred  the  subterfuge  of  de- 
basing their  coinage  to  any  attempt  to  introduce 
the  element  of  credit  avowedly  into  their  monetary 
system.  Th^  had  nothing  Uke  our  paper  money 
or  bills  of  exchange. 

III.  MaUriala  of  cmeieiit  Money.  —  The  con- 
ditions which  any  material  used  for  money  must 
of  necessity  answer  are  obriously  the  following: 
—  it  must  exist  in  sufficient  abundance  ;  it  must 
be  of  intrinsic,  that  is,  universally  acknowledged 
value,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  uniform  value  ; 
it  must  be  capable  of  resisting  wear  and  corrosion  ; 
it  must  be  portable,  easily  divisible,  and  not  diffi- 
cult to  work  into  those  sizes  and  to  mark  with 
those  stamps,  which  determine  and  certify  its 
quantity  and  quality.  These  conditions  are  best 
fulfilled  by  the  metals  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 


which  therefore  have  formed,  either  separately  or 
in  combination  with  each  other,  the  materials  of 
neariy  every  system  of  money  which  has  ever  ex- 
isted. The  history  of  their  use  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  will  be  noticed  presently ;  but  it  is 
necessary  first  to  say  a  few  words  respectmg  some 
other  suhstances,  which  were  anciently  employed 
for  money. 

Irom  was  used  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  By- 
lantines,  probably  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
the  metal  in  Laconia  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Kuxhiew  (Pollux  viL  106  ;  besides  numerous  other 
testimonies.)  Aristotle,  who  in  the  passage  al- 
ready quoted,  mentions  iron  and  silver  as  examples 
of  the  materials  of  money,  tells  us  elsewhere  (Oecon. 
ii  2)  that  the  people  of  Clasomenae  had  iron 
money ;  and  there  are  some  obscure  testimonies 
respecting  the  use  of  iron  money  in  the  earliest 
age  of  Rome  (Suid.  ».  v.  'Avvdpia),  Not  a  speci- 
men of  iron  money  is  now  extant,  a  fret  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  liability  of  the  metal  to  rust 
(Eckhel,  Pnleff.  6.) 

7K»  was  coined  by  Dionysiui  at  Syracuse 
(Aristot  Oecom.  il  2  ;  Pollux,  ix.  79) ;  but  this 
is  the  only  notice  of  such  money,  except  a  law  in 
the  I>i|{est,  which  refers  merely  to  spurious  coins. 
(48.  tit  10.)  No  specimens  are  extant  (See 
further,  Eckhel,  /:  e.) 

Leadem  mony^  is  not  unfrequently  mentioned  by 
the  poets,  and  not  a  few  coins  or  medals  of  it  are 
preserved ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were 
tme  money.   (Eckhel,  ^cl) 

Leather^  wood^  and  ikslU  are  also  referred  to  as 
materials  of  money  ;  but  such  monies  could  only 
have  been  tokens,  not  true  coin.  Leather  money 
is  said  to  have  been  used  bT  the  (^irthaginians, 
Spartans,  and  Romans  (Eckhel,  L  e.) 

IV.  DittmeOom  betwem  ancieni  Money  and 
ModaU.  —  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  examine 
the  naradoxical  assertion  of  Sebastian  Eriuo,  that 
all  the  ancient  coins  which  have  come  down  to  us 
are  mere  medals,  and  were  never  current  money. 
(See  Eckhel,  Proleg,  c  5.)  But  the  question  is  very 
important,  whether  any  among  them  were  mere 
medals,  and  if  sq»  how  they  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  coins  which  were  used  as  money.  This 
question  is  fully  discussed  by  Eckhel  {L  e.\  who 
lays  down  the  following  as  the  chief  criteria  for 
distinguishing  between  them. 

When  we  find  a  continuous  series  of  coins, 
having  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  weight,  stamp, 
and  style  of  workmanship  (allowing  for  the  decline 
or  improvement  of  the  art)  ;  or  when  we  find  a  mul- 
titude of  specimens  of  the  same  coins,  and  that  too 
in  different  places  ;  when  the  stamp  upon  a  coin 
expresses  its  weight  or  its  denomination  ;  in  these 
cases  there  can  be  no  •  doubt  that  the  coins, 
if  genuine,  were  real  money.  These  tests  are 
answered  by  the  general  scries  of  Roman  copper, 
silver,  and  gold  coins  ;  by  most  of  those  of  the 
Greek  states  ;  by  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of 
PhUip,  Alexander,  and  his  successors  ;  and  by  the 
cutaphori  of  proconsular  Asia.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  iqtpear  to  be  medals,  and  not  coins,  which 
very  much  exceed  in  size  the  ordinary  coins,  such 
as  the  celebrated  and  beautiful  gold  medals  of 
Lysimachus,  many  gold  medals  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  some  silver  medals  which  occur  only 
under  the  later  emperors.  The  question  of  the 
copper  or  bronze  medals  is  more  difficult  to  decide 
by  this  test,  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the 
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ancient  copper  money  of  Rome.  (See  Eckhel,  2.  e. 
p.  XT.)  ABother  test  of  a  medal  it  its  being  of 
an  unusual  or  yery  elaborate  doTioe  or  workman- 
ship. Respecting  the  occasions  on  which  medals 
appear  to  naye  been  struck,  see  Eckhel,  2.  e.  pp. 
XVI — xviiL 

V.  Ted*  tf  ikt  gmmmmtu  cf  omeimt  ComL  — 
As  this  work  is  intended  for  Uie  general  chusical 
student,  and  makes  no  pretension  to  be  a  perfectly 
adequate  ^de  for  the  q>ecial  study  of  each  branch 
of  antiquity,  and  as  this  branch  of  numismatic 
science,  although  of  primary  importance  for  one 
who  wishes  to  examine  the  ancient  coins  them- 
sdyes,  is  yet  one  of  the  most  intricate,  and  is  com- 
paratiyely  unimportant  fiir  the  mere  expfamation  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  it  must  suffice  to 
refer  to  the  chief  writers,  quoted  at  the  end  of  this 
article,  with  only  the  obs^vatiaa  that  the  abun- 
dance of  ancient  fidse  money  and  modem  foiged 
coins  is  one  chief  cause  of  the  great  difficulties  of 
the  subject. 

VI.  History  of  Cfredt  imd  Romam  Ooims,  —  It 
has  already  been  obserred  that  the  general  defini- 
tion of  money  is  a  certain  weight  of  metal  of  a 
certain  yalue,  that  is,  of  a  certain  fineness ;  the 
weight  and  the  fineness  being  attested  by  a  stamp 
upon  the  coin.  The  ktter  condition  was  not  in- 
troduced until  the  first  had  long  been  acted  upon  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  occasions 
on  which  the  stamp  upon  a  coin  is  altogether  neg- 
lected, and  it  passes  current  merely  according  to  iu 
real  weight  and  fineness :  one  interesting  example 
of  this  has  been  noticed  under  As,  p.  1 40.  The 
primitiye  stage  in  the  inyention  of  money  is  illus- 
trated by  yarions  passages  in  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  Homer.  Coined 
mmey  is  nerer  once  mentioned  in  the  Homeric 
poems ;  but  the  instrument  of  all  the  traffic  re- 
ferred  to  in  them  is  either  simple  barter,  or  quan- 
tities of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Gold  alone  is 
referred  to  as  measured  by  a  definite  weight,  the 
rdUorror,  which  in  Homer  appean  to  be  quite  a 
different  quantity  from  the  common  iaIeiU  of  the 
historical  period.  This  word  was  originally  a 
generic  term  for  weiffki^  and  signified  a  pair  of 
scopes,  and  tmy  tidtiff  tw^iftei  oaf,  as  well  as  a  dgfi- 
mfo  wei^^  The  same  is  true  of  the  Latin  word 
libra  :  the  original  meaning  of  the  equivalent  word 
OS  was  merely  wdty^  or  a  vm^  whether  of  weight 
or  of  anything  else.  The  other  principal  Greek 
word,  Au^o,  which  is  later  than  the  Homeric  poems, 
is,  undoubtedly,  of  Oriental  origin,  and  probably 
means  anything  divided,  apportioned,  or  deter- 
mined, akm  to  the  Hebrew  moMei,  and  to  fufdofuu^ 
monere^  mometa,  Slc  These  words  concur  with  all 
the  other  infonnation  we  have  upon  the  subject, 
and  with  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  to  prove 
that  every  system  of  money  is  fimnded  upon^  a  pre- 
viousfy  existing  system  of  todghL  It  is,  however, 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  observe,  that  a  word 
denoting  a  certain  weight  does  not,  of  necessity, 
when  applied  to  money,  indicate  a  quantity  of 
metal  of  the  same  weight  For,  first,  the  word 
taUaU  or  pound  may  be  applied  to  an  eqitiwdemt 
tialms  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  although,  m  wei^ 
its  meaning  must  be  restricted  to  one  of  these 
metals :  secondly,  there  may  be,  in  the  formation 
of  a  monetary  system,  an  intentional  deviation  from 
the  existing  standard  of  weight,  while  the  names 
of  that  standard  are  preserved :  and,  lastly,  the 
progressive  deterioration,  to  which  history  informs 
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us  that  most  coinages  have  been  subjected,  destroya 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  of  weight,  which  are 
still  applied  to  the  coins.  Examples  of  the  first 
cause  of  disagreement  occur  of  necessity  in  every 
monetary  system  which  contains  more  than  one 
metal ;  of  the  second,  an  interesting  iUuatnttion 
will  be  found  in  the  Attic  weights  and  money  ; 
and  of  the  third,  we  have  a  striking  instance  in 
the  progressive  diminution  of  the  Romsn  as.  TAs.] 
Still,  however,  where  we  have  no  historical  evi- 
dence of  such  discrepancies  between  the  weights 
and  monies  of  a  people,  especially  in  eariy  periods, 
we  assume  their  correspondence.  If  we  did  not, 
the  attempt  to  reconstruct  any  ancient  system  of 
weight  and  money,  and  to  express  it  in  terms  of 
our  own,  would  be  hopeless,  as  there  would  be  no 
basis  whatever  for  the  investigation.  Unless  then 
we  know  anything  to  the  contrary,  we  assume  a 
taUiU  of  money  to  mean  a  taUmtt  weight  of  the 
metal,  which  was  chiefly  used  for  money,  namely, 
among  the  Greeks,  silver  ;  and,  conversely,  that  the 
weight  of  the  silver  coins,  which  make  up  the 
talue  of  a  talent,  gives  us  the  amount  of  talemt- 
wei^t 

la  order  that  what  follows  may  be  better  un- 
derstood, we  give  here  the  chief  denominations  of 
weight  and  money  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Among  all  the  Greeks,  the  unit  was  the  ialemt^ 
which  was  thus  divided  (oomp.  Pondkra  and  the 
tables) :  — 

1  Talent*  contained   60  Minae.* 
1  Mina  „  100  Drschmae. 

1  Drachma    „  .  6  Oboll 

In  this  system  we  have  a  oombination  of  the  deci- 
mal and  duodecimal  systems. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  unit  of  weight  and 
money  was  the  As  or  Libra,  which  was  divided 
on  the  duodecimal  system,  its  twelfth  part  being 
called  wiewi,  and  the  intermediate  'parts  being 
named  according  to  the  number  of  wsdae  they  con- 
tained, or  according  to  the  fractional  part  of  the 
As  which  each  was.  In  some  parts  of  Italy,  how- 
ever, (namely,  Central  Italy,  north  of  the  Apen- 
nines,) the  decimal  division  of  the  As  was  used, 
the  wne&a  being  its  tenth  part  (Cmnp.  As,  Pon- 
DSRA,  Uncia,  and  the  Tables.) 

i.  Hidory  of  Oreek  Money.  —  The  invention  of 
coined  money  among  the  Greeks  is  ascribed  by 
tradition  to  two  sources,  not  to  mention  the  mere^ 
mythical  stories  of  its  origin  (Pollux,  ix.  83).  Ac- 
cording to  one  account,  the  Lydians  were  the  first 
of  mankind  who  coined  and  used  gold  and  silver 
money  (Herod,  i.  94  ;  Xenoph.  ap.  PolL  I,  c). 
The  other  aud  prevailing  tradition  is,  that  Pheidon, 
king  of  Aigos,  first  coined  both  copper  and  sflver 
money  at  Aegina,  and  first  established  a  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  (Herod,  vi  127 ;  Ephor. 
dp.  Strab,  viiL  p.  376  ;  Ad.  V.  H.  xiL  10  ;  Poll. 
/.  c ;  Marva.  Par.  45, 46  ;  Grote,  History  (/Greece^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  424 :  the  date  of  Pheidon,  according  to 
the  Parian  Marble,  is  b.c  895  ;  but  Grote,  Clinton, 
Bockh,  and  MUIler  all  agree  in  placing  him  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  between  783 
or  770  and  744  or  780,  &  c.  ;  see  Grote,  I  c 
p.  419.)  These  traditions  are  not  altogether  in- 
consistent ;  only  we  must  understand  &e  former 
as  implying  nothing  more  than  that  a  system  of 
money  existed  in  Asia  Minor  in  very  eariy  times  ; 

*  These  were  not  coined,  but  were  monies  of 
account 
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wlkich  wit  adopted  by  the  looian  colonista,  from 
when  it  paiaed  over  uto  the  Ionian  States  of 
Qieeoe  Proper,  eepecialljr  Atheni,  under  the  name 
of  the  Eabo'ic  ajttem  ;  a  name  whkh  it  probably 
obtained  from  an  early  eoinage  in  the  island  of 
Enboea,  which  waa  rich  in  copper  and  nlyer  ore*.* 
The  other  tiadition,  in  all  probability,  ezpnoMa 
an  historical  fret,  except  aa  to  the  dreomstanoe 
of  Pheidon'S  executing  his  coinage  in  Aeginaf, 
which  is  almost  certainly  an  invention  of  the  later 
writen,  made  ibr  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
name  Atgmekm^  applied  to  the  system  which  waa 
established  by  Pheidon  and  adopted  by  most  of 
the  Dorian  states.  This  syitem,  aa  well  as  the 
former,  was  derived  from  the  East,  and  was  iden- 
tical with  the  Babylonian  ;  and,  moreorer,  both 
mtems  existed  together  in  Asia  Minor,  when 
the  larger  (Bal^Ionian)  talent  was  used  for  silver, 
and  the  onaller  (Eaboic)  for  grid.  Thaa  it  ap- 
pears that  these  two  systems  of  weight  and  money, 
both  derived  originally  from  the  Chaldaeans,  may 
be  distinguished  aa  the  laayer  BabjfUmiam  or  ^f^tes 
or  (generally,  bat  less  properly)  ^e^MMtaa,  and 
the  smaller  Batylomiam  or  Ljfdim  or  lomm  or  Ei^ 
to'ie  or  laryer  AUie.  The  last  term  is  used  to 
distinguish  the  old  Attic  scale,  which  was  iden- 
tical with  the  Ettboic,  from  the  scale  which  Solon 
introduced,  and  which  was  considembly  less  ;  the 
latter  alone  waa  used  for  money,  aluiough  the 
former  eontiniied  in  use  as  a  scale  of  weight  under 
the  name  of  the  cammereUd  wkmdanL    The  talents 
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of  the  three  systems  of  money,  which  have  been 
mentioned, are  known  respectively  as  the  Aegmetan^ 
the  Evbdicy  and  the  AtHo  ot  Sokmkm,  Their  nu- 
merical ratios  to  one  another  were  as  follows :  — 

Aeginetan  :  EuboTc  6    :       5 

Aeginetan  :  Solouian  : :       5     :       9 

Ettbotc  :  Solonian  : :  138|  :   100 

i  e.  : :  100    :     72 

::    25    :     18 

or  nearly  : :      4    :       8 

(Respecting  the  details  of  these  matters  oomp. 

Ponduia). 

(1.)  AfoMy  </M«  AegmeUm  StandanL^Air 
though,  according  to  the  tradition,  Pheidon  coined 
copper  as  well  as  silver,  and  although  we  have  in- 
dications of  a  copper  cuirency  among  the  Greek 
states  of  Sicily  and  'Magna  Oiaecia,  which  fol- 
lowed the  Aeginetan  standard,  yet  in  Greece 
Proper  copper  money  was  altogether  exceptional 
[Cbalcvs.]  The  ordinary  currency  in  all  the 
states  was  silver,  the  principal  coins  being  the 
draekma^aad  iU  double  (iOpaxM^)**^  quadruple 
(rtrpdBpaxMoy)*  the  didrachm  prevailing  in  the 


*  Mr.  Grote*S  derivation  of  the  names  Eubo'ie 
and  Aeffinetcm,  *'from  the  neople  whose  commercial 
activity  tended  to  make  the  scales  most  generally 
known  —  in  the  one  case,  the  Aeginetans  ;  in  the 
other  case,  the  inhabitants  of  Chalcis  and  Eretria^ 
(vol  ii.  p.  432)  —  is  at  least  as  probable  as  that 
suggested  in  the  text 

t  The  statement  {Etpn.  Mag.  $,  9.  ^fioUchr 
pS^a-fia)  that  Pheidon'i  coinage  waa  struck  in  a 
place  (fArgoB  called  EvboeOy  obviously  arose  from 
a  confusion,  in  the  head  of  the  compiler,  between 
the  Aeginetan  and  Eubotc  standards ;  and  then, 
after  the  frequent  feshion  of  the  grammarians,  at- 
tempting to  set  right  a  blander  by  a  wilful  mis- 
statement, he  invented  the  Aigolic  Euboea. 


rider  eoinages,  and  the  tetradraehm  m  the  later. 
Didrachms  are  the  prevailing  coin  among  Oie  ex- 
tant specimens  of  Aeginetan  money :  tetndrachms 
among  the  Attic  The  didrachm,  from  its  preva- 
IcQce  in  the  cariy  coipages,  obtained  the  name  of 
stater  (tfrorjip,  l  e.  stoadon/X  which  was  after- 
vrards  used  specifically  as  the  name  of  the  chief 
grid  coins,  because  they  were  of  the  same  weight 
as  the  silver  didrachm  [Statsb].  There  still 
exist  nmnenns  Aeginetan  drachms,  didrachms,  and 
tetmdiachms  of  undonbted  genuineness  ;  many  of 
the  highest  antiqni^.  The  earliest  of  these  coins 
are  very  thick,  and  of  rade  workmanship :  they 
are  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  turtle,  the  reverM 
having  no  device,  but  only  an  indented  mark,  as  if 
the  eoin,  at  the  time  of  strikim^  had  been  laid 
upon  a  puncheon,  the  impress  of  which  has  been 
tnnsfeired  to  it  by  the  weight  of  the  Uow.  In 
the  later  eouis  of  Angina,  the  turtle  is  changed  into 
a  tortoise,  and  the  other  side  bears  a  device.  (See 
the  woodcut  on  p.  439.) 

In  calculating  the  weight  of  the  Aeginetan  coins, 
we  are  at  once  met  with  one  of  the  great  sources 
of  uncertainty  in  numismatics,  namely,  the  doubt 
whether  the  existing  coins  of  any  system  are  of 
foil  weight,  which  doubt,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  experience  converts  into  the  certainty  that 
they  are  not.  The  chief  exception  to  the  genersl 
debasement  of  andeot  money  was  the  silver  money 
of  Athens,  which,  at  least  until  some  time  after 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  was  proverbial  for  its  foil 
weight  and  purity.  One  method,  therefore,  is  to 
take  the  best  Attic  coins  as  the  standard  of  com- 
putation, not  only  for  the  Attic  system,  but  also 
for  any  other  system  which  bore  a  known  deter- 
mined ratio  to  the  Attic.  Now,  taking  Hussey*s 
value  for  the  Attic  drachma,  68  5  grains  (which, 
if  there  be  any  error,  is  a  little  below  the  mark), 
the  Aeginetan  drachma  ought  to  weigh  between 
1 10  and  111  gTains.$  Its  actual  average  weight, 
however,  as  obtained  by  Mr.  Hussey  from  the 
coins  of  Aegina  and  Boeotia,  is  only  96  grains. 
There  is,  of  couiie,  the  alternative  of  using  this  dis- 
crepancy as  an  argument  agamst  the  ratio  of  5 :  8  for 
the  systems  of  Aegina  and  Athens ;  and  this  course 
Mr.  Hussey  has  adopted.  But  BiJiekh  has  shown 
most  conclusively  that  this  explanation  is  totally 
inadmissible.  We  have  not  space  to  discuss  the 
question  at  length.  It  must  suffice  to  observe 
that,  if  any  one  fiict  in  ancient  metrology  is  to  be 
accepted  as  established  by  testimony,  it  is  the 
foot  of  this  ratio  of  6  :  8  ; —  that  the  foct  of  the 
prevailing  debasement  of  ancient  coinages,  by 
which  the  discrepancy  above  noticed  may  be  ex- 
phiined,  is  also  one  of  the  most  certain  focts  in  the 
whole  subject ; — that  coins  are  actually  found  of 
the  Aeginetan  sjrstem,  which  come  very  nearly  up 
to  the  full  theoreticsl  weight,  those,  namely,  of 
Melos  and  Byiantinm,  both  Dorian  settlements, 
and  those  of  the  Macedonian  kings  before  Alexan- 
der  the  Qreatf  To  these  positive  azguments  it 
may  be  added,  that  Mr.  Hussey^  attempt  to  ex- 
plain away  the  statement  of  Pollux,  that  the  Aegi- 


X  B<(ckh,  from  a  rather  higher  value  of  the  Attic 
drachma,  gives  the  following  theoretical  weights 
for  the  Aeginetan  coins:  the  didrschm  224'59 
grains,  the  drachm  112*295  grains,  the  obolus 
18716  grains  (p.  77). 

§  These  Mr.  Hussey  is  compelled  by  his  theory 
to  erect  into  a  distinct  standard. 
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neUB  talent  contained  10,000  Attic  dnebmaf,  as 
not  referring  to  the  genuine  ancimt  money,  bat  to 
the  coini  which  paned  aa  drachmae  imder  the 
Roman  empire,  and  which  either  were,  or  were 
equal  to  denarii,  —  ia  not  only  nniapported  by 
any  actoal  eridence,  but  if  eaaily  proved  to  be 
fiUIacioiia.  Some  minor,  bat  important,  arguments 
are  satis&ciorily  disposed  of  by  Bockh.  {MetroL 
Untemek.  pp.  77,  foU. ;  comp.  Orote^S  Review  in 
the  Ciatsioal  Mummy  1844,  vol  i.  pp.  10,  11  ; 
Hassey,  Andad  ITtf^iiUi,  pp.  31,  foil.,  61,  folL) 
For  the  actual  value  of  the  Aeginetan  silver 
money,  as  compared  with  ours,  see  Drachma  and 
the  Tables. 

The  Aeginetan  syttem  of  money  was  adopted 
throughout  the  Peloponnesus  (except  perhaps  in 
Achaea)  in  Boeotia,  and  Northern  Greece  generally, 
up  to  Thessaly,  in  Macedonia,  in  Crete,  and  gene- 
rally in  the  Dorian  settlements  in  the  Aegean  and 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  and  also  in  the 
Dorian  states  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  where,  however, 
it  assumed  a  peculiar  fonn  though  coming  into 
connection  with  the  native  Italian  system  (see 
below).  In  Eg3rpt  also,  the  coins  of  the  Ptolemies 
appear  to  have  been  at  first  conformed  to  the 
Aeginetan  system  ;  but  they  were  soon  very  much 
debased.  One  state,  in  which  the  Aeginetan  system 
was  adopted,  demands  special  notice.  At  Corinth, 
as  being  a  Dwian  state,  and  firam  its  proximity  to 
Argos,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Aeginetan 
system  was  adopted,  to  which  in  foct  some  of  the 
oldest  extant  Corinthian  coins  approach  very  near. 
But  we  also  find  a  smaller  Corinthian  stater  or 
didrachm  of  10  Aeginetan  obols,  which,  according 
to  the  fixed  ratio  of  the  Aeginetan  to  the  Enboic 
scale  (6  :  5,  t.e.  12  :  10)  would  be  12  Euboic 
obols,  or  a  didrachm.  This  coin  seems  also  to  be 
equivalent  to  that  found  in  Sicily  as  the  fitc$  o/\0 
Uirae  (^tKdKvrpov  or  BtKdXtrpos  rrarripi).  Hence 
it  would  seem  that  the  Euboic  scale  was  early  in- 
troduced at  Corinth,  a  foct  which  might  easily 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  position  and  com- 
mercial activity  of  that  state.  This  Corinthian 
stater  or  didrachm  seems  to  have  passed  at  a  later 
period,  at  a  depression  of  1-1 0th  of  its  value,  that 
IS,  as  9  Aeginetan  obols.  The  Attic  (Solonian) 
soUe  seems  also  to  have  been  introduced  at  an 
eariy  period  into  Corinth,  and  afterwards  to  have 
been  used  there  in  preference  to  the  Aeginetan 
and  Euboic.  Through  Corinth,  the  Attic  standard 
was  introduced  into  Sicily  and  several  states  of 
Western  Greece,  such  as  Ambracia,  Anactorium, 
Leucas,  Amphilochia,  Aetolia,  and  the  Locrians. 

Respecting  the  gold  money  of  Aegina  and  the 
other  Greek  states,  see  Statxr. 

(2.)  Money  of  Os  Euboic  Stamiard.  —  In  Asia 
Minor,  imder  the  Persian  empire,  the  tribute  in 
gold  was  paid  in  Euboic  talents:  but  we  must 
here  understand  weight  alone  to  be  referred  to : 
for  the  weight  of  the  existing  darics  shows  clearly 
that  the  Persian  money  was  conformed  to  the 
Babylonian  standard.  That  there  were  in  some 
parts  of  Greece,  current  coins  of  the  Euboic 
standard  of  weight,  is  proved  by  the  very  term 
Eh€olKhy  y6fuffftay  and  such  coins  are  found  «mong 
the  extant  money  of  the  Euboean  cities  and  their 
colonies,  especially  those  of  Chalcis.  First,  how- 
ever, the  standaid  may  be  obtained  theoretically 
from  the  Attic  and  the  Aeginetan ;  and  in  this 
manner,  from  Hassey^  value  of  the  AtUc  drachma, 
we  obtain  about  92  grains  for  the  Euboic  drachma. 
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or,  firom  BSckh^  value,  rather  more  than  93^  (or 
93-5792,  Bdckh,  p.  109).  Then  exist  sev«ml 
coins  of  Chalcis  itself;  of  Rheginm  in  Italy,  Naxos 
in  Sicily,  and  other  Chalcidian  cities,  which  come 
quite  as  near  to  this  standard  as  eould  be  expected. 
(See  BJkkh,  iL  &  and  folL)  The  EnboTc  gold 
money  is  singulariy  scarce,  and  the  £ew  pieces 
that  exist  only  give  rise  to  new  difficulties. 
(BSckh,  ^  6  §  5.) 

(S.)  Money  o/Ott  AWe  (Solomian)  SlamdanL-' 
Before  the  time  of  Solon,  the  standard  of  weight 
used  at  Athens  was  the  Euboic ;  and  there  still 
exist  coins,  evidently  from  their  form  and  work- 
manship among  the  most  ancient  we  possess,  which 
appear  to  be  didiachms  of  the  Euboic  scale. 
These  coins  are  stamped  with  the  figure  of  an  ox, 
which  we  know  firom  several  ancient  writers  to 
have  been  the  regular  impress  upon  the  oldest 
Attic  coins.  {ScAoL  A.B,L.ad  Horn,  IL  vi236 ; 
Efym.  Mag.  a  o.  4arar^^iAf  ;  Pollux,  ix.  60  ;  Dio- 
genian.  iii.  48  ;  Hesych.  t.  rv.  fiovs  M  7A»av7, 
Sfird^oior  •  Zenob.  ii.  70 ;  Snid.  s.  v.  fiovs  4wl 
y\Amit),  This  coin  was  called  fiovs^  and  its 
origin  was  carried  back  mythically  to  the  time  of 
Theseus,  who  was  said  to  have  first  coined  it,  and 
to  hare  stamped  it  with  the  figure  of  an  ox,  in 
allusion  either  to  the  Manthonian  bull,  or  to  the 
Minotaur  ;  reasons  which  are  mere  guess-vrork.* 
(Pint  7%ec  25.)  This  didrachm  or  fiows  was  the 
chief  coin  of  the  old  Attic  system :  in  the  Solonian 
system  the  chief  coin  was  the  tetxadvschm  stamped 
with  the  head  of  Athena  and  the  owl,  and  this 
also  received  a  name  from  its  impress,  and  was 
called  7Xa^.  (Philoch.  op.  SekoL  ad  Aritiopk,  Av. 
1106.)  The  latter  device  continued  to  be  the 
prevailing  one  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the 
Athenian  coinage.  (See  the  wood-cut  on  p.  438.) 
Bcickh  supposes  that  the  didrachms  of  the  old 
Attic  system  passed  for  tetradrachms  in  the  later 
(or  Solonian)  currency. 

The  iwlitioo-economical  history  of  Solon "k  alter- 
ation of  the  Athenian  currency  does  not  belong  to 
the  present  subject  (See  Grote^  Hittory  cf  Oreeoey 
vol.  iiL  pp.  131,  foil.)  That  legislator  is  known  to 
have  lowered  the  standard  of  money  in  order  to 
relieve  debtors,  and  Plutareh  {Solomy  15)  informs 
us,  on  the  testimony  of  Androtion,  that  **  Solon 
made  the  mina  of  100  drachmae,  which  had  for- 
meriy  contained  73.**  It  is  incredible  that  a  large 
prime  number,  such  as  73,  should  have  been  used 
as  a  multiplier  in  any  system  of  weights  ;  but  what 
Plutarch  meant  to  say  was,  that  Solon  made  a  mina 
or  1 00  drachmae  outof  ths  game  ^uaniiiy  of  tilver 
which  was  formerly  used  for  73  drachmae.  The 
value,  therefore,  of  the  Solonian  money  to  that  of 
the  old  standard  was  as  73  :  100.  Now  this  was 
very  nearly  the  proportion  of  the  old  or  oommeicial 
weight  to  the  new  silver  weight,  namely,  100  :  138, 
=  72|^ :  100,  or,  more  exactly,  as  B&kh  has  shown, 
as  100  :  138f=72  :  100=18  :  25.  [Pondxra.] 
But  why  should  Solon  have  adopted  so  singular  a 
proportion  ?  Bdckh  suggested  in  his  Public  Eco- 
nomy of  Athens  that  it  vras  probably  an  accident ; 
that  Solon  intended  to  reduce  the  mina  one-fourth, 
that  is,  to  make  100  drachmae  of  the  new  coinage 
equal  to  75  of  the  old,  but  that  by  some  inaccuracy 


*  The  ox  on  the  coins  of  Euboea  is  supposed  to 
be  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  island,  and  pos- 
sibly the  Attic  coins  may  have  borrowed  the  type 
from  the  coins  of  Euboea. 
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of  manufibetun  the  new  coini  were  fbond  to  be  a 
little  too  light ;  and  as  Solon*s  coinage  furnished 
the  itandard  for  all  nibeeqaeot  onei,  the  error  was 
retained  ;  and  that,  in  fixing  upon  one-fourth  as  the 
amount  of  the  redaction,  Solon  was  guided  by  the 
wish  of  assimilating  the  Attic  system  to  the  Enbok, 
which,  according  to  this  view,  would  be  diflerent 
from  the  old  Attw.  A  more  complete  inreetigation 
of  the  subject  has,  however,  conTinced  that  dis- 
tinguished scholar  that  he  was  mistaken  in  Bup> 
posing  the  EuboSc  standard  to  be  distinct  from  the 
old  Attic,  and  that  tk§  Inu  naaom  o/tkt  pneim 
amomU  ofdebammmt  adopted  by  SoUm  wag  m  order 
to  bring  Ua  mv  igrstem  mto  a  mwtpU  definiU  ratio^ 
namefy  Z:  Btotke  A^guutan^  which  the  Pheidonian 
institutions  had  esublished  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Greece.  (For  the  full  doTelopment  of  the 
aij^ument,  see  Bdckh,  MetroiogiscU  UnUmukmgen, 
c  IX.,  and  for  the  denominations  and  values  of  the 
Attic  silver  money,  see  De^chma). 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  Athenians  that  their 
coinage  was  finer  than  all  other  money  in  Greece, 
and  Xenophon  says  that  they  exchanged  it  with 
profit  in  any  market  (Aristoph.  Ram,  732 ;  Xen. 
VecL  iii  2)  :  there  is,  however,  a  distinction  to  be 
made  in  this  respect  between  the  Attic  coins  of 
different  ages,  which  are  easily  distinguished  by 
their  form  and  workmanship.  The  most  ancient 
are  very  thick  and  extremely  rude.  The  second 
kind,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Pericles 
and  Xenophon,  are  also  of  a  thick  form,  but  not  so 
clumsy  in  appearance.  The  third,  which  belong  to 
a  later  period,  are  broad  and  thin.  Most  of  the 
extant  specimens  are  of  very  fine  silver.  Some 
writers  have  supposed  that  they  are  quite  free 
from  baser  metal ;  but  the  experiments  which  have 
been  made  show  that  the  finest  possess  a  small 
quantity  of  alloy.  Mr.  Hussey  found  upon  trial 
(Andait  WdgltM  amd  Money,  p.  45),  that  the  most 
ancient  Athenian  coins  contained  about  ^  of  the 
weight  alloy,  the  second  kind  about  ^,  and  the 
more  modem  about  -^  ;  the  last  of  which  is  nearly 
the  same  aUoy  as  in  our  own  silver  com. 

The  parity  and  full  standard  of  the  Attic  silver 
money,  and  the  commercial  character  of  the  people, 
will  account  easily  for  its  wide  diflfusioQ  througMut 
the  Grecian  states.  It  was  adopted  at  an  early 
period  by  Corinth  and  her  colonies  ;  and  thus  was 
introduced  mto  Sicily  and  Italy,  where  we  find  it, 
not  only  in  the  coins  of  Rhegium  and  Tarentum,  but 
even  in  those  of  Populonia;  but  in  most  of  these  cases, 
it  existed  side  by  side  with  the  Aeginetan  stand- 
ard. It  is  also  found  in  the  biter  coins  of  Euboea 
and  of  Crete,  and  in  those  of  Tbasos  and  Acan- 
thus. It  is  probable  that  it  prevailed  extensively 
in  the  Ionian  islands  and  cities  of  the  Aegean  Sea, 
but  there  are  great  difficulties  connected  with  the 
coins  of  many  of  these  states,  and  some  of  them 
(Chios,  for  example)  seem  to  have  had  standards 
altogether  distinct  and  peculiar.  The  Attic  standard 
prevailed  in  Western  Greece.  The  Tbessalian 
confederacy  had,  at  a  late  period,  coins  on  the 
Attic  scale  ;  and  the  money  of  some  of  the  barba- 
rian nations  of  Eastern  Europe  appears  to  belong 
to  the  same  standard.  It  also  formed  the  basis  of 
the  later  Macedonian  coinage,  having  been  adopted 
by  Philip  for  gold  [Auaum,  Statkr],  and  by 
Alexander  for  silver.  It  was  followed  likewise 
by  the  Seleucidae  in  Syria,  and  by  Philetaerus  in 
PergnmoSk 

There  are  many  other  points  connected   wii*^ 
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Greek  money  in  general,  and  with  the  systems  of 
particubr  states,  which  cannot  be  comprised  within 
the  limito  of  this  article,  but  which  are  fully  treated 
oC  in  the  woiks  referred  to  at  the  end  of  it  The 
details  of  the  minting  of  the  money  and  the  laws 
affecting  it  will  be  found  under  Monsta. 

ii.  Hialory  of  Roman  and  Italian  Money.  —  The 
earliest  coinage  at  Rome  was  of  copper.  Ito  his- 
tory has  been  already  given  under  Asl 

Silver  was  not  corned  at  Rome  till  b.  c.  269,  five 
years  before  the  first  Punic  war  (Piin.  H,  N,  xxxiiL 
3w  a.  13)  ;  but  the  Roman  coinage  of  silver  never 
appean  to  have  been  so  fipee  from  baser  metal  as  the 
best  Athenian  coinage.  Under  the  Emperor  Gal- 
lienus,  the  coinage  was  so  much  debased  that  it 
contained  ^  silver  and  |  alloy.  In  the  time  of  the 
republic  the  impression  on  silver  coins  was  usually, 
on  the  obverse,  the  head  of  Rome  with  a  helmet, 
the  Dioscuri,  or  the  head  of  Jupiter  ;  and  on  the 
reverse,  carriages  drawn  by  two  or  four  animals 
{btgae,  ifnadrigae\  whence  they  were  called  respec- 
tively bigati  and  qnadrigati,  ae.  nummi.  The  prin* 
cipal  silver  coins  among  the  Romans  were  the 
denarius  and  sestertius.  [DmNARiua,  Sxstxr- 
Tius.]     Respecting  the  Roman  gold  money,  see 

AURCM. 

Among  the  interesting  matters  which  are  here 
passed  over  for  want  of  space,  and  as  not  of  great 
importance  for  the  ordinary  chissical  student,  are 
the  fuller  discussion  of  the  early  systems  of  the 
other  states  of  Italy  besides  Rome,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  coins  of  the  hiter  empire.  On  the  for- 
mer subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Miiller^s 
Etmeker^  and  Abeken's  MOtelitalien^  on  the  latter 
to  Eckhel. 

iii.  Conneeihn  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Systems 
m  Sicily  and  Lower  Ital^,  —  For  the  reasons  just 
assigned,  some  very  brief  remarks  must  suffice 
for  this  part  of  the  subject,  though  it  is  one  of 
the  most  uiteresting  in  the  whole  range  of  numis- 
matics. It  is  also,  however,  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  and  its  full  discussion  would  require  a 
separate  work  of  no  small  dimensions.  We  find 
in  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy  all  the  three  chief  sys- 
tems which  prevailed  in  Greece,  and  also  the 
Italian  system,  not  kept  distinct,  but  brought  into 
connection  ;  besides  a  system  which  may  l^  called 
specifically  Sikelian,  as  it  is  not  found  else- 
where, and  besides  also  the  Carthaginian  system. 
Of  the  three  systems  imported  from  Greece,  the 
Aeginetan  was  naturally  brought  by  the  colo- 
nists from  Corinth  and  Rhodes,  who  were  the 
chief  Dorian  settlers  in  Sicily  ;  the  Eubo'ic  was 
similarly  introduced  by  the  Cbalcidian  colonists, 
and  also  from  Corinth ;  and  the  Attic  was  im- 
ported through  Gommeree,  both  directly  and  by 
way  of  C>>rintL  The  Italian  is  supposed  by 
Bdckh  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  commercial 
activity  of  the  Etruscans  at  a  very  eariy  period. 
Undoubted  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  last 
system  is  famished  by  the  very  words  Xirpa  and 
ovynUf  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain  otherwise 
than  as  being  the  Italian  libra  and  uneia.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  we  have  here  a  mixture, 
not  only  of  different  standards  of  weight  and 
money,  but  also  of  different  systems  of  arithmetical 
computation,  the  mixed  decimal  and  duodecimal 
system  of  the  Greeks  coming  into  collision  with 
the  purely  duodecimal  system  of  the  Italians. 

In  adapting  these  systems  to  one  another,  it 
would  seem  that  the  pound  of  the  Italian  system 
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(fibm,  Xhpa)  was  identified,  not,  u  some  haxe 
supposed,  with  tbe  mina^  but  with  the  kai/mma  of 
the  Aeginetan  scale  ;  and,  consequently,  that  120 
jxmndt  went  to  the  lament,  as  we  are  expressly  in- 
formed by  the  Tanromenian  inscription  ;  and  that 
copper  money  was  coined  in  conformity  with  this 
standard. 

Pollux  (ix.  80—82)  refers  to  Aristotle"!  PoUiy 
of  thB  Himeraeam»y  for  an  account  of  sereral  de- 
nominations of  Sicilian  ooins,  and  of  these  he  men- 
tions the  ovyicia,  as  equal  in  value  to  one  ekahiu; 
the  9t^as^  eqnal  to  two  ekald ;  the  rpt^as  to  three ; 
tbe  iifiiKtTpoy  to  six  ;  and  ike  Alrpa,  whiek  it  am 
obol;  tk$  ScicdAiTpoy,  he  adds,  still  quoting  Aris- 
totle, it  tporth  tm  oboUf  and  i*  ths  CkniukiaH  ttaier. 
He  then  proceeds  to  state  that  there  were  many 
passages  of  the  Attic,  as  well  as  the  Dorian,  co- 
medians, in  which  these  coins  were  alluded  to,  and 
he  quotes  lines  from  Dipbilus,  and  from  Epichar- 
mus,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Xfrpa,  the 
^ftUirpor,  the  i^drrtw  (a  diminution  of  Has\ 
the  wcrriiyitior,  and  the  Sc«rdA.irpot  oror^p,  at 
tilver  eouu.  A  little  before  this,  he  quotes  from 
Aristotle^s  PoUfy  of  Hit  Agrigattmet  the  statement, 
that  the  lUra  toot  tqmal  m  vatmt  to  an  Aeginetan 
ohoL  (Compare,  to  the  same  effect,  Pollux,  ir. 
174,  175.) 

From  these  statements,  it  appears  that,  in  the 
Sicilian  siWer  money,  the  Euboic  and  Aeginetan 
scales  were  connected  just  as  we  have  seen  that 
they  already  were  in  one  of  the  systems,  from 
which  the  Sicilian  money  was  derived,  namely,  in 
the  Corinthian  didrachm  or  stater  of  ten  Aeginetan 
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obols,  which  may  be  resarded  as  forming  the 
orar^p,  or  chief  coin,  of  the  Sicilian  system  also : 
that  then,  the  oboL,  being  identified  with  the  Airpo, 
was  subdivided,  just  like  the  Italian  pound,  from 
which  its  name  was  derived,  into  twelve  parts  or 
omnett  (^iat^  obynUu^  L  e.  vmeiat\  eaeh  of  whidi 
was  a  eiaiatt  (xoAirovs :  what  this  ekaieut  really 
was,  we  shall  presently  endeavour  to  show). 

As  to  the  intennediate  parts  of  the  pound  or 
Afrpo,  it  is  evident,  from  the  explanation  which 
Pollux  gives  of  Si(af  and  Tpt^u,  tluit  he  supposed 
them  to  be  named  from  the  number  of  ounces  they 
contained,  as  was  clearly  the  case  with  the  r«y- 
T4ymio¥,  according  to  die  analogy  of  which,  if  tbe 
idea  of  PoUux  had  been  right,  Si{as  and  r^i^ 
would  have  been  respectively  Siiiyaior  and  rptiy^ 
Kiov  (like  tenmeimt).  Bentley  has  condnaivcly 
shown  (quoted  by  B«ckh,  p.  29S)  that,  in  this 
matter,  the  Greek  grammarians  fell  into  a  very 
natural  error,  througn  not  understanding  a  system 
foreign  to  that  of  their  language,  and  that,  in  fact, 
the  parts  of  the  lOra  were  named,  as  the  general 
rule,  not  frt>ra  the  number  of  ounces  they  contamed 
(except  in  the  case  of  the  wcmiyjcior,  like  the 
Latin  guinenmt^  an  exception  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  difficulty  of  expressing  the  fraction 
5-12ths  by  a  single  word),  but  from  the  fractional 
part  of  the  lUra  which  each  of  them  was  equal  to, 
just  as  in  the  Latin  system.  The  following  table 
shows  the  whole  scale,  with  the  oonesponding 
Latin  names,  and  with  the  values  of  the  coins  in 
silver  obols  of  the  Aeginetan  standard  and  in  the 
copper  ooins  called  ekcUd ;  — 
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XlTpa  a 
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4       n 
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10  obols 
Aegin. 

lobol 
i    1 

A 

i   1 

i   1 


12  obols  or 

1  didndim 

Euboic 

«       n 
4      « 


—         8 

«         2 
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Just  as  in  the  Latin  system,  so  in  the  Oraeco- 
Sicilian,  there  seem  to  have  been  no  coins  between 
the  half  and  whole  \trpa.  Thus,  in  the  second 
passage  quoted  by  Pollux  from  Epicharmus,  a 
sum  of  money  is  expressed  as  consisting  of  Airpa 
KoX  8«icdA(Tpo5  orarifpy  i^6an'i6p  re  ical  w^yr^yKtop. 
Even  as  denominations  of  weight  we  have  (so  fiir 
OS  we  know)  no  terms  corresponding  to  the  Latin 
tepturucy  &0t,  dodnmty  dtxtant^  and  deunx.  Bdckh 
supposes  that  this  system  was  introduced  in  Sicily 
about  01.  40  or  50,  B.  c.  620  or  580. 

The  worth  of  the  chief  coin  in  this  system,  the 
tilver  Utroy  or  AtgineUtn  tUver  oboL,  must  evidently 
be  assumed  to  have  been,  like  the  Italian  /t&ra, 
the  vaiue  of  a  pound-weight  of  copper. 

The  gold  money  of  this  scale  has  already  been 
spoken  of  under  Damarbtion. 

For  further  details  on  the  whole  subject,  see 
BOckh,  MetroL  Uniertuch.  c.  xix. 

Besides  the  Utra^  we  find  the  word  nummut 
{yovfifws)  itself  in  the  Sicilian  system  as  the  name 
of  a  particular  coin.  The  Greek  ori|rtn  of  the 
word  IS  attested  by  several  of  the  gFammarians. 


(Varro,  Z.  L,  v.  36.  s.  67,  ed.  Mflller  ;  Pollux,  ix. 
79  ;  Festus,  t.  v.  ;  Suid. «.  v.  ySftos.)  Pdlux  {I.e.) 
quotes  two  passages  from  Epicharmus,  in  which 
the  word  is  used  in  the  specific  sense,  for  a  parti- 
cular coin  ;  and  he  adds  the  statement,  from 
Aristotle^s  Polity  of  the  Tytrentinet^  that  yovfifun  is 
the  name  applied  by  them  to  a  coin,  on  which 
Tans  was  represented  carried  on  a  dolphin.  The 
grammarians  gave  the  value  of  the  Sicilian  ii»m- 
mut  as  1|-  Attic  obols,  in  oonnection  with  a  small 
talent,  peculiar  to  Sicily,  or  nther  two  such  talents, 
the  older  containing  24  nummi  and  the  later  12. 
From  a  careful  criticism  of  these  statements,  and 
from  an  examination  of  the  extant  coins,  Bdckh 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  nummut  was 
originally  the  same  as  the  litroy  but  that,  when 
the  Attic  standard  came  into  common  use,  this 
nummut  or  litra  was  diminished  by  1-1 0th,  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  that  scale  ; 
and  by  this  change  it  became  -^  of  the  Aeginetan 
obol,  which  is  equal  to  1|-  Attic  obols,  or  the 
fourth  part  of  an  Attic  drachma.  Thus  we  get 
the  simple  law  by  which  the  Sicilian  money  was 
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eoimected  with  the  Attic,  namelj,  4 
]  drodiM.  Hence,  alio,  we  tee  how  the  ounce  of 
the  SicQiaa  •ystem  came  to  be  identified  by  the 
Greek  writen  with  the  dtalau^  in  its  specific 
aenae.  The  Attic  oAa2ciw  waa  4  of  the  obol 
[Chalcus]  ;  hence  12  dudd  would  make  up  1^ 
Attic  obols,  that  is  (reatoring  the  1- 10th  of  depre- 
ciation), an  Aeginetan  ob^  or  a  Sicilian  litnu 
The  mmmmm  of  the  Tarentines,  mentioned  in  the 
above  poaaage  from  Pollux,  and  which  waa  aiao 
used  at  fferaeUia^  waa  a  mach  Urger  coin,  and  ia 
probably  the  aarae  aa  the  full -weighted  Aeginetan 
drachma  (ipaxjih  vax<M)t  which  came  near 
enough  to  the  Attic  didnchm  to  be  identified 
with  it  when  the  currendea  came  to  be  mixed.  In 
£ict  the  word  Mnmmif  waa  evidently  applied  (like 
oraniip  in  Greece)  to  the  chief  current  coin  in  any 
ajatem,  and  it  may  therefore  have  had  very  dif- 
ferent valuea:  Plantna  actually  usee  it  for  the 
didrachm. 

For  a  farther  account  of  the  Sicilian  flHMMiM 
and  »maU  talent,  and  the  Attico-Sidlian  aystem, 
aee  Bockh,  ce.  xxi  xxiL 

iv.  On  the  Valne  i^  Anatud  Afomejf  in  terms  of 
attr  own, — When  we  endeavour  to  expreaa  the  value 
of  ancient  coina  in  terma  of  our  own,  we  meet  with 
certain  difficnltiea  which  require  particular  con- 
aideration.  If  we  take  for  example,  a  drachma, 
and  a  ahilling,  and  make  a  comparison  of  their 
weight  and  of  the  fineneaa  of  the  ailver  in  each, 
we  at  onoe  obtain  a  determinate  ntio  for  the  value 
of  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  it  might  appear 
to  a  thoughtleaa  person  that,  having  tbua  found 
what  fractional  part  of  a  shiUing  a  drachma  is,  we 
might  aubatitnte  that  value  for  the  drachma,  ita 
multiples  and  parts,  wherever  they  are  mentioned 
by  ancient  autnora ;  and  ao  of  the  other  coina  ; 
and  that  thus  we  might  expreaa  all  ancient  money 
in  terms  of  our  own.  Of  course  we  might  do  so  ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that,  after  doing  so,  we 
should  at  all  obtain  what  we  are  seeking,  a  irne 
idea  of  ike  value  of  aneient  momofy  in  any  sense 
which  can  throw  light  on  the  numerous  social,  and 
economioU,  and  political  questions,  which  the  de- 
tennination  of  its  value  may  aftect  Even  the 
coins  themselves  give  different  results  according  as 
we  compare  the  gold  or  the  silver  with  our  oold 
or  silver,  and  also  according  aa  we  compare  them 
with  the  true  value  of  the  metal  in  the  coin  and 
the  value  at  which  the  coin  is  current ;  our  shilling, 
for  example,  is  current  at  rather  more  than  its 
real  value.  Another  source  of  disagreement,  in 
comparing  the  gold  and  the  silver  coins  with  ours, 
is  the  different  ratios  of  the  value  of  gold  to  that 
of  silver  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times.  (See 
Abgkntum,  Aurum.)  The  only  coune  left  is 
to  express  the  value  of  the  ancient  coins  in  terms 
of  the  current  value  of  our  coins,  choosing  the 
sovereign  or  shilling  as  the  standard  just  as  we 
may  prefer,  but  in  making  use  of  the  values  so 
obtained,  to  remember  that  they  are  comparatively 
tporthless,  until  by  other  investigationi  toe  have  as- 
eertained  the  value  ofmonty  as  compared  with  com' 
moditiee  at  different  periods  of  ancient  history. 
Such  investigations  form  no  part  of  our  present 
subject  The  reader  is  referred  for  them  to 
Bockh^s  Publie  Economy  of  Athens,  and  to  Jacob's 
IlisUtry  of  the  Precious  Metals,  The  Tables  ap- 
pended to  this  work  are  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple we  have  described. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  attempt  to  give  a 
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complete  list  even  of  the  chief  books  on  numisma- 
tica.  All  the  earlier  worka  are  referred  to  in  one 
or  other  of  the  few  hooka  which  we  now  proceed 
to  mention  aa  those  which  are  most  important  for 
the  student  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  subject  fur- 
ther:—  Eckhel,  Doetrina  Wumontm  Veterum,  8 
vob.  4to^  Vindobon.  1792^1839,  some  of  the 
volumes  being  second  editions  ;  Rasche,  Lexicon 
Universale  Rei  Numariae,  7  vols.  8vo.,  Lips.  1785 
—1805  ;  Wurm,  ds  Pondemm^  Numonm,  Men- 
snrantm^  ac  de  Anni  ordinandi  JRationilms,  apsA 
Romanos  et  Graecoe,  Stutg.  1831,  8vo. ;  Hussey, 
Essi^  on  the  Aneient  We^hts  and  Mon^,  Oxf., 
1836,  8vo. ;  Bockh,  Metroloyisohe  Vntersuehnngcn 
Uber  Gewiekte^  MuMzfusse,  und  Masse  des  Atter- 
thums  in  ihrem  J^usammenhange,  Berlin,  1838, 
8vo  ;  Grote^k  Review  of  Bdckh's  work,  in  the 
Classical  Museum,  vol.  I  [P.  S.] 

NUNCUPATIO.  [Tmtambntum.J 
NU'NDINAE  is  invariably  and  justly  derived 
by  all  the  ancient  writers  from  novetn  and  dies,  so 
that  it  literally  signifies  the  ninth  day.  (Dionys. 
Ant.  Honi.  ii.  28,  vii.  58  ;  Macrob.  Sat,  I  16; 
Festus^  s.  V.  Nundimdem  Cooum.)  In  ancient  Ca- 
lendaria  all  the  days  of  the  year,  beginning  with 
the  first  of  January,  an  divided  into  what  we  may 
call  weeks,  each  eontaining  eight  days  which  are 
marked  by  the  letten  A,  B,  (},  D,  £,  F,  G,  H. 
Now  it  ia  admitted  on  all  hands  that  this  division 
is  made  to  mark  the  nundinae,  for  every  eighth 
day,  according  to  our  mode  of  speaking,  was  a 
nundinae.  There  were  thus  always  seven  ordi- 
nary  days  between  two  nundinae.  The  Romans 
in  their  peculiar  mode  of  reckoning  added  these 
two  nundinae  to  the  seven  ordinary  days,  and 
consequently  said  that  the  nundinae  recurred  every 
ninth  day,  and  called  them  nundinae,  as  it  were 
novemdinae.  A  similar  mode  of  stating  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  a  week  is  still  customary  in  Ger- 
many, where,  in  common  life,  the  expression  eight 
days  is  used  for  a  week,  and  the  French  and 
Italians  in  the  same  manner  call  a  fortnight  quinxn 
Jours  and  quindid  gioruL 

The  number  of  nundinae  in  the  ancient  year  of 
ten  months  waa  38  ;  and  care  waa  always  taken 
that  they  should  not  fiill  on  the  calends  of  January 
nor  upon  the  nones  of  any  month  (Macrob.  SaL  i. 
13  ;  Dion  Cass.  xL  47,  xlviil  S3),  and  in  order  to 
effect  this,  the  355th  day  of  the  lunar  year  {dies 
interoalaris)  waa  inaerted  in  auch  a  manner  aa  to 
avoid  the  coincidence  of  the  nundinae  with  the 
primae  calendae  or  the  nones.  Macrobiua  says 
that  it  was  generally  believed  that  if  the  nundinae 
I  fell  upon  the  primae  calendae,  the  whole  year 
would  be  signalised  by  misfortunes ;  the  nones 
were  avoided  because  the  birthday  of  king  Serviua 
Tullius  was  celebrated  on  the  nones  of  every 
month,  as  it  waa  known  that  he  waa  bom  on  the 
nonea  of  some  month,  though  the  month  itself 
was  not  known.  Now,  as  on  the  nundines, 
the  country-folk  assembled  in  the  city,  the 
patricians  feared  lest  the  plebeians  gathered  at 
Rome  on  the  nones  might  become  excited  and  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  republic.  These  reasons 
are  indeed  very  unsatisfactory,  as  Gottling  {Gesch, 
der  Rom.  Staatstv,  p.  183)  has  shown,  and  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  calends  of  January  were  ill 
suited  to  be  nundinae,  because  this  day  was  gene- 
rally spent  by  every  father  in  the  bosom  of  his 
own  family,  and  that  the  nones  were  avoided,  be* 
cause,  as  Ovid  (Fast*L  58)  says,  M>ffar»m  tutela 
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deo  earei.  But  at  the  time  when  the  Julian  calen- 
dar was  introduced,  these  scruples,  whatever  they 
may  have  been,  were  neglected,  and  in  several 
ancient  calendaria  the  nnndinae  £U1  on  the  first  of 
January  as  well  as  on  the  nones.  (See  Oraevins, 
TkMomr.  vol  viil  p.  7,  and  the  varioiis  ancient 
Calendaria.  Both  before  and  after  the  time  of 
Caesar  it  was  sometimes  thought  necessary,  for  le- 
ligioui  reasons,  to  transfer  the  nundinae  from  the 
day  on  which  they  should  have  fiillen  to  another 
one.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  24.)  The  nmidinae  them- 
selves were,  according  to  Plutarch  {Quaett,  Horn. 
p.  275,  b),  sacred  to  Saturn,  and,  according  to 
Oranius  Licinianus  (<m,  Afaerob.  Sat,  L  16)  the 
Flaminica  offered  at  all  nnndinae  a  sacrifice  of  a 
ram  to  Jupiter. 

It  is  nncertain  to  whom  the  institution  of  the 
nundinae  is  to  be  ascribed,  for  some  say  that  it  was 
Romulus  (Dionys.  iL  28  ;  Tuditanos,  agp.  Afacrob. 
Sat.  I  c),  and  others  that  it  was  Servins  Tullius 
(Cassias  Hemina,  op.  ilfaero6.  l,e.\  who  instituted 
them,  while  the  nature  of  the  things  for  which 
they  were  originally  set  apart  seems  to  show  that 
their  institution  was  as  old  as  the  Romulian  year 
of  ten  months,  or  at  least  that  they  were  instituted 
at  the  time  when  the  Roman  population  extended 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city  itselC  For  the 
nundinae  were  originally  market-days  for  the 
country-folk,  on  which  they  came  to  Rome  to  sell 
the  produce  of  their  labour,  and  on  which  the  king 
settled  the  legal  disputes  among  them.  When, 
therefore,  we  read  that  the  nundinae  were  feriae, 
or  dies  nefiisti,  and  that  no  comitia  were  allowed 
to  be  held,  we  have  to  understand  this  of  the  po- 
pulus,  and  not  of  the  plebs ;  and  while  for  the 
populus  the  nundinae  were  feriae,  they  were  real 
days  of  business  {dies  futi  or  eomitiaie*)  for  the 
plebeians,  who  on  these  occasions  pleaded  their 
causes  with  members  of  their  own  order,  and  held 
their  public  meetings  (the  ancient  comitia  of  the 
plebeians)  and  defcotes  on  such  matters  as  con- 
cerned their  own  order,  or  to  discuss  which  they 
were  invited  by  the  senate.  (Dionys.  viL  58  ;  Ma- 
crob.  /.  &;  Plin.  H,  N.  xviiL  S  ;  Fcstns,  t.  v.  Nvn- 
dinaa;  compare  Niebuhr,  Hitt,  o/Home,  vol.  iL  p. 
213.)  How  long  this  distinction  existed  that  the 
nundinae  were  nefiisti  for  the  patricians  and  fasti 
for  the  plebeians,  is  not  quite  clear.  In  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  they  appear  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  fosti  for  both  orders  (Gellius,  xx.  1. 
§  49),  though, 'according  to  Oranius  Licinianus 
ap.  Maerob.  L  c),  this  change  was  introduced  at  a 
later  time  by  the  Lex  Hortensia,  286  B.C.  This 
innovation,  whenever  it  was  introduced,  facilitated 
the  attendance  of  the  plebeians  at  the  comitia  cen- 
tariata.  In  the  ancient  calendaria,  therefore,  the 
nundinae  and  dies  fiuti  coincide.  The  subjects 
to  be  laid  before  the  comitia,  whether  they  were 
proposals  for  new  laws  or  the  appointment  of 
officers,  were  announced  to  the  people  three  nun- 
dinae beforehand  {trimmdmo  die  propoitere,  Ma- 
erob. /.  e. ;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  xvi.  12,  PhUip.  v.  3,  pro 
Domo^  16  ;  Liv.iii.  35.) 

The  nundinae  being  thus  at  all  times  days  of 
business  for  the  plebeians  (at  first  exclusively  for 
them,  and  afterwards  for  the  patricians  also),  the 
proceedings  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  con- 
fined to  these  days,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  be  terminated  in  one  day,  that  is,  if  a  pro- 
position did  not  come  to  a  decision  in  one  day  it 
was  lost,  and  if  it  was  to  be  brought  again  before 
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the  people,  the  tribunes  were  oblised  to  i 

it  three  nundines  beforehand,  as  if  it  were  quite  a 
new  subject 

Instead  of  mmiinat  the  form  mmdimum  is  some- 
times nsed,  but  only  when  it  is  preceded  by  a 
numeral,  as  in  trinmmdimmm^  or  triimm  tww/titaw. 
(See  the  passages  above  referred  to.)  It  is  also 
used  in  the  expression  imtanmmdimm  or  inter 
fNMKA'man,  that  is,  the  time  which  elapses  between 
two  nundinae.  (Varro  and  LndL  <^md  Nomimut, 
iiL  145.)  The  word  nnndinae  is  sometimes  used 
to  designate  a  market-place  or  a  time  for  marketing 
in  general  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Afff.  ii  33,  Philip. 
T.4.)  [L.S.J 

NU'NDINUM.    [NtTNDWAi.1 

NUNTIATIO.  [Op»ri8  Novi  NuNTiATia] 

NUTTIAB.    [Matrimonium.] 


OBAE.    [TaiBua.] 

OBELISCUS  (McXte'iros)  is  a  diminutive  of 
Obeltu  (iffXtfr),  which  properiy  signifies  a  akarp- 
emed  tking^  a  sfocoer  or  ^nt^  and  is  the  name  given 
to  certain  works  of  Eji^tian  art*  A  detailed 
description  of  such  works  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  plan  of  this  work,  but  some  notice  of 
them  is  required  by  the  foct  that  several  of  them 
were  transported  to  Rome  under  the  emperors. 
Ammianus  Maicellinus  (xviL  4)  says  **that  an 
obelisk  is  a  very  rough  stone  in  the  shape  of  a  kind 
of  land-mark  or  boundary  stone,  rising  with  a  small 
inclination  on  all  sides  to  a  great  height ;  and  in 
order  that  it  may  imitate  a  solar  ray  by  a  gradual 
diminution  of  its  bulk,  it  terminates  in  a  prolonga- 
tion of  four  foces  united  in  a  sharp  point  It  is 
very  carefully  smoothed."  Most  ancient  writers 
consider  obelisks  as  emblematic  of  the  sun^  rays. 
(Comp.  Plin.  H.  M  xxxvi.  14.) 

An  obelisk  is  properly  a  single  block  of  stone, 
cut  into  a  quadrilateral  form,  the  sides  of  which 
diminish  gradually,  but  almost  imperceptibly  from 
the  base  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  but  do  not  termi- 
nate in  an  apex  upon  the  top,  which  is  crowned 
by  a  small  p>Tamid,  consisting  of  four  sides  termi- 
nating in  a  point.  The  Egyptian  obelisks  were 
mostly  made  of  the  red  gnuiite  of  Syene,  firom 
which  place  they  were  carried  to  the  difieient  parts 
of  Egypt  They  were  generally  placed  in  pain  at 
the  entrance  to  a  temple,  and  occasionally  in  the 
interior,  and  were  usually  covered  with  hien^y- 
phical  inscriptions. 

Obelisks  were  first  transported  to  Rome  under 
Augustus,  who  caused  one  to  be  erected  in  the 
Circus  and  another  in  the  Campus  Martins.  (Plin. 
xxxvi  14.)  The  former  was  restored  in  1589, 
and  is  called  at  present  the  Fbuninian  obelisk. 
Its  whole  height  is  about  116  feet,  and  without 
the  base  about  78  feet  The  obelisk  in  the  Campos 
Martins  was  set  up  by  Augustus  as  a  sun-dial.  It 
stands  at  present  on  the  Monte  Citorio,  where  it 
was  placed  in  1792.  Its  whole  height  is  about 
110  feet,  and  without  the  base  about  71  feet 
Another  obelisk  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Caligub, 
and  placed  on  the  Vatican  in  the  Circus  of  Cali- 
gula. (Plin.xxxvL  15,  xvi.  76.  §2.)  It  stands 
at  present  in  front  of  St  Peter*s,  where  it  was 
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placed  in  35861,  ud  its  whole  height  if  ahoat  132 
feet,  and  without  the  baae  and  modern  oniamenta 
at  top  aboot  83  feet.  But  the  hu^^t  obeliak  at 
Rome  it  that  which  waa  originally  traniported 
from  Heliopolia  to  Alexandria  by  Constantine,  and 
conveyed  to  Rome  by  his  eon  Conttantim,  who 
placed  it  in  the  Circus  Hazunos.  (Amm.  Marc. 
XTii.  4.)  Its  present  position  is  before  the  north 
portico  of  the  latenn  church,  where  it  was  placed 
in  1588.  lU  whole  height  is  aboat  149  feet,  and 
without  the  base  about  105  feet 

There  are  eight  other  obelisks  at  Rome  besides 
those  mentioned  above,  but  none  of  them  an  of 
historical  importance.  There  are  also  obelisks  in 
rarioos  other  places,  as  at  Constantinople,  Aries, 
Florence,  Cittana  in  Sicily,  dec,  some  of  which  are 
works  of  Egyptian  art,  and  others  only  imitations. 

There  are  two  sniall  obelisks  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  were  brought  by  the  French  from 
Cairo.  The  preceding  brief  account  is  chiefly  taken 
from  Long*B  EgyptUm  AntiqmHn^  ToL  i.  cc  14, 
15.  London,  I2raa  1832. 

OBLIOATIO'NES.  Obligatio  is  defined  (Inst 
3.  tit  13)  to  be  **  a  bond  of  Taw  by  which  we  an 
under  a  necessity  of  releasing  {tobotmdoB)  soma* 
thing  according  to  the  laws  of  our  state.**  Ac- 
cording to  Paulus  (Dig.  44.  tit  7.  a.  8)  the  sub- 
stance of  an  obligatio  does  not  consist  in  this,  that 
iu  object  is  to  make  any  corporeal  thing  (carpus) 
or  aerritns  ours,  but  that  it  shall  bind  another  per* 
son  to  give  us  something,  or  to  do  something,  or 
to  secure  or  make  good  something  {ad  dandmm 
tUigtad,  vd  fadaidum^  9A  praetiandum).  This 
**  binding  **  is  a  **  legal  binding,**  that  is,  the  party 
who  fails  to  perform  what  he  has  engaged  to  do, 
is  liable  to  legal  compulsion  ;  in  other  words,  the 
duty  which  he  owes  may  be  enforced  by  suit  or 
action.  The  duty  must  consut  in  something  that 
has  a  pecuniary  value,  or  may  be  estimated  in 
money  (Dig.  40.  tit  7.  s.  9.  §  2) :  if  the  duty  is  not 
capable  of  such  estimatioo,  it  is  not  a  duty  which 
can  be  enforced  by  legal  process.  An  agreement 
which  cannot  be  enforced  because  it  is  not  con- 
formable to  the  principles  of  Roman  Law,  is  not 
properly  an  obligatio,  but  still  the  Romans  gave 
such  agreement  the  name  of  Obligation  when  it 
was  conformable  to  the  principles  of  the  Jus  Gen- 
tium, and  added  the  term  Natuxalis,  by  which  it 
is  opposed  to  Civilis  and  Praetoria  or  Honoraria. 
Obligationes  Civiles  were  those  which  produced  a 
right  of  action  according  to  the  Jus  Civile  ;  Prae- 
t)riae  or  Honorsriae  wen  those  which  owed  their 
force  to  the  jurisdiedon  of  the  Piaetor.  In  the 
wider  sense  Civiles  Obligationes  comprehend  Hono- 
rariae,  inasmuch  as  the  Edicta  magiitratuum  be- 
long to  Jus  Civile  in  its  wider  sense.  [Jus.] 
This  is  the  sense  of  Civiles  when  opposed  to  Na- 
turalea  Obligationes:  Civiles  Obligationes  have 
the  narrower  sense  when  Civiles,  Honorariae, 
and  Natuales  an  opposed  among  one  another. 
Those  obligationes,  which  wen  viewed  as  based 
on  the  Natnralis  Ratio,  wen  peculiarly  consi- 
dered as  bonae  fidei ;  and  such  obligationes  wen 
the  foundation  of  bonae  fidei  actiones,  of  which 
the  Roman  Law  ncogniaed  a  limited  number,  as 
cmti  et  venditi  actiones  ;  locati  et  conducti  actio  ; 
mandati,  negotiorum  gestorum,  tntebM  actiones ; 
commodati  actio,  and  some  others.  The  term 
Btrietmm  jut  (Cod.  5.  tit  18)  is  opposed  to  bona 
fides ;  and  stricti  juris  actiones  on  opposed  to 
bonae  fidei  aetionei.    Viewed  with  nference  to 
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the  hctM  on  which  the  law  operated  to  give  Ob- 
ligationes a  binding  force,  Obligationes  arose  from 
Contract  and  Quasi  Contract,  and  Delict  (malefi' 
cwM,  <U«otem),  and  Quasi  delict  (Inst  3.  tit  13.) 
This  division  of  Obligationes  with  respect  to  their 
origin  was  apparently  viewed  as  exhauitive;  though 
it  is  doubt^  whether  the  Roman  jurists  really 
viewed  every  obligatio  as  included  with  one  of 
these  four  divisions.  For  instance,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  actio  ad  exhibendum  was  oonsidend 
as  an  obligatio  quasi  ex  contractu,  or  an  obligatio 
quasi  ex  delicto.  Gains  divides  Obligationes  into 
these :  ex  contractu  and  ex  delicto ;  but  he  intends 
to  compnhend  the  obligationes  quasi  ex  contractu 
under  those  ex  contractu,  and  obligationes  quasi 
ex  delicto  under  those  ex  delicto.  In  his  Aurea 
(Dig.  44.  tit  7.  s.  1)  he  distributes  obligationes  as 
to  their  origin  into  obligationes  ex  contnctu,  ex 
delicto,  and  ex  variis  cauiamm  figuris ;  and  the  ex 
variis  fannamm  figuris  compnhends  the  obliga- 
tiones quasi  ex  ctmtrsctu  and  quasi  ex  delicto ;  in- 
deed the  term  is  eompnhensive  enough  to  compn- 
hend all  othen,  whatever  they  may  he» 

Contract  (eotUroetiu)  was  made  in  four  ways  — > 
Ra,  Verbis,  Litteris,  and  Conaensn. 

As  an  example  of  an  obligatio  Re,  Gains  mentions 
Mutunm  [Mutuum].  Also,  if  a  man  received 
what  was  not  due  from  a  penon  who  payed  by 
mistake,  the  payer  had  his  remedy  for  the  recovery 
(condictio  indebiti)  just  as  if  it  were  a  case  of 
Mutuum.  But  **  this  kmd  of  obligation,**  obsoves 
Gains  (iil  91),  ^^does  not  appear  to  arise  fnm 
contract,  because  he  who  gives  with  the  intention 
of  pajrment,  rather  intends  to  dissolve  or  put  an 
end  to  (di$trahen)  a  transaction  (tuffoUumX  than 
to  commence  or  to  constitute  (amiraiere)  a  trans- 
action.** 

To  the  contracts  made  Re,  then  also  belong 

Coil  MOO  ATUM,  DXPOSITUM,  and  PlONUS. 

The  Obligatio  Verbis  was  contracted  by  oral 
question  and  answer  between  the  parties.  The 
form  of  words  might  be : — Dan  Spondes  ?  Spondeo 
(Sponden*tn  istud?  Spondeo.  Plant  Cbp^.  iv.  2. 
117.)  Dabis?  Dabo ;  Promittis?  Promitto ; 
Fidepromittis  ?  Fidepromitto  ;  Fidejubes  ?  Fide- 
jubeo;  Fades?  Faciam.  The  words  Dan  Spondes? 
Spondeo^  wen  so  peculiarly  Roman  that  their  legal 
effect  could  not  be  pnienred,  if  their  meaning  was 
transferred  into  another  language:  nor  could  a 
valid  obligatio  with  a  peregrinus  be  made  by  the 
use  of  the  word  Spondeo.  (Gains,  iiL  93,  179.) 
The  evidence  of  such  an  obligatio  must  have  been 
the  presence  of  witnesses.  (Cic.  pro  Rote,  Com,  5.) 

It  is  to  this  form  of  contract  by  question  and 
answer  (ea  wierroffaHotte  et  retpontume)  that  the 
terms  ''sUpnlari**  and  **  stipulatio  **  nfer.  The 
word  ^  ftipulari  **  properly  nfers  to  him  who  asks 
the  question :  si  quis  ita  dari  stipuletur ;  Post  mor- 
tem meam  dari  spondes ;  vel  ita.  Cum  morieris, 
spondes  ?  The  person  who  asked  the  question  was 
Stipulator ;  he  who  answered  the  question  was 
Promissor,  and  he  was  laid  Sponden.  (Oaius,  iil 
100,  105 ;  Dig.  45.  tit  I.  s.  113.  Ds  Verborum 
ObUgatUmUnu^  Sometimes  the  whole  form  of 
wt>rds  which  comprises  the  question  and  the  an- 
swer, is  compnhended  in  the  term  Stipulatio  (Dig. 
45.  tit  1.  s.  5.  §  1),  and  the  partici|de  **  Stipulata  ** 
is  sometimes  used  in  a  passive  sense.  (Cic  pro 
Ro$o,  Com.  5.) 

A  stipulatio  which  contained  an  impossible  '~ 
dition  was  invalid  (wirfi/fj).   As  the  Stipule 
8g 
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eflfcctcd  by  wordi,  it  was  a  necessary  couseqnence 
that  the  parties  should  have  power  to  speak  and 
hear,  and  on  this  ground  was  founded  the  rule  of 
hiw  that  a  mutos  and  a  surdus  conld  not  be  parties 
to  a  Stipulatio.  As  to  the  ability  of  Pupilli  and 
Infantes  with  respect  to  ObIigationes,8ee  Impubbs 
and  Inpans.  The  Stipulator  might  have  antfther 
party  to  the  contract  on  his  behalf  who  was  called 
Adstipulator.  The  AdstipuUtor  had  the  same 
right  of  action  as  the  Stipulator,  and  therefore  a 
payment  in  respect  of  the  Stipulatio  could  be  made 
to'hira  as  well  as  to  the  Stipulator ;  and  the  Stipu- 
lator had  an  actio  Mandati  against  the  Adstipulator 
for  the  recovery  of  any  thing  that  he  had  received. 

There  were  some  peculiarities  in  the  Adstipula- 
tio.  The  right  of  action  did  not  pnss  to  the  heres 
of  the  Adstipulator,  and  the  adstipulatio  of  a 
slave  for  his  master  had  no  effect,  though  in  alt 
rases  he  could  acquire  for  his  master  by  stipulatia 
The  same  rule  of  law  appeared  to  apply  to  him  who 
was  In  Mancipio,  for  he  was  send  loco.  If  a  son 
who  was  in  the  power  of  his  father,  became  his 
Adstipulator,  he  did  not  acquire  any  thing  for  his 
fitither,  though  he  acquired  for  him  by  stipulatio. 
Still  his  adstipulatio  gave  the  son  a  right  of  action, 
provided  he  was  released  from  the  father^  power 
without  a  capitis  deminutio,  as  for  instance  by  the 
fiither^s  death  or  by  being  inaugurated  Flamen 
Dialis.  The  same  rule  of  law  applied  to  a  filia- 
familiaa  and  to  a  wife  in  manu. 

Those  who  were  bound  for  the  Promissor  were 
called    Sponsores,    Fidepromissores,  Fidejiusores 

[iNTSRCBSSro]. 

The  Obligatio  Literis  is  illustrated  by  Gaius 
(iii.  128)  by  the  instance  of  Nomina  transcripticia, 
as  when  a  creditor  who  has  a  debt  due  firom  a 
person  in  respect  of  a  sale,  or  a  letting,  or  a  part- 
nership, enters  it  in  his  book  {codiceiy  or  taUUae 
crpenti  et  acoeptC)  as  a  debt  {erpeiUHm  illi  /hi : 
compare  Cic.  pro  Rok,  Com,  4, 6  ;  expauum  luliue 
non  dicU^  cum  ialmltu  n<m  reciiai).  This  was  called 
Nomen  transcripticium  a  re  in  personam.  It  was 
railed  transcriptio  a  persona  in  personam,  when,  for 
instance,  "  I  have  entered  as  due  from  you  the  debt 
which  Titins  owes  to  me,  that  is,  if  Titius  has 
transferred  or  assigned  (ddegavU)  you  to  me.'* 

Cicero  clearly  alludes  to  this  Literarum  Obliga- 
tio in  his  Oration  pro  Rosdo  Comoedo.  He  says 
<c.  5),  speaking  of  the  plaintiff's  demand :  **  his 
claim  is  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  (pecuma  eerta), 
and  this  must  be  either  *  data  *  (a  case  of  obligatio 
re),  or  '  expensa  lata  *  (the  Literarum  Obligatio), 
or  Btipulata  (an  obligatio  Verbis).** 

Some  difficulty  arises  about  the  mode  of  con- 
verting an  obligation  of  a  different  kind  into  an 
Obligatio  Literis.  The  subject  is  discussed  by 
Unterholzner  (Ueber  die  Rede  des  Cicero  fur  dm 
S<Aauspieler  Q.  Rotchu,  Zeitschrift,  voL  i.  p.  248)  in 
an  ingenious  essay,  which,  however,  was  written 
before  the  publication  of  the  MS.  of  Gains  ;  and  it 
has  since  been  discussed  by  himself  and  by  other 
writers.  Unterholzner  conjectured  that  a  third 
party,  with  the  consent  of  the  debtor  and  creditor, 
made  the  entry  in  his  own  books  ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  in  support  of  this  assumption.  Theophilus 
(Ad.  tit  1.  De  Lit.  Oblig.)  represents  the  Literarum 
Obligat'io  as  a  Novatio  or  a  change  of  an  obligation 
of  one  kind  into  an  obligation  of  another  kmd, 
and  this  he  says  was  effected  both  by  words  and 
writing  (p4tfMtri  ko)  ypifAfieuri),  It  was  effected, 
according  to  him,  by  the  creditor  writing  to  the 
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debtor  (ypi/p^w  ^putra  vplbs  o^r^)  to  ask  his 
consent  to  the  old  obligation  being  made  into  a 
new  one  of  %  different  kind,  and  by  the  debtor 
consenting.  As  stated  by  him  the  Obligatio  Li- 
teris might  be  an  obligatio  contracted  by  a  letter 
of  the  creditor  to  the  debtor  and  the  debtor^  reply. 
In  principle  there  would  be  no  objection  to  its 
being  contracted  by  the  debtor's  ccmsent  expressed 
by  a  subscription  in  the  creditor's  books.  The 
Literarum  Obligatio  of  Theophilus,  however,  rather 
seems  to  correspond  to  the  other  kinds  of  Litera- 
rum Obligatio  referred  to  by  (Hius  (iii.  134), 
where  he  says  **  this  obligation  can  be  contmcted 
by  chirographa  and  syngrapha,  that  is,  if  a  man 
writes  that  he  owes  a  sum  of  money  or  will  pay  it; 
provided,  however,  there  be  no  stipnlatio  on  the 
same  account**  It  is  not  impossible  that  Gains 
means  that  the  creditor  might  conrert  an  obliga- 
tion of  another  kiild  into  that  of  peconia  ezpoisa 
by  the  bare  entry  of  it  in  his  book  ;  for  it  is  no 
objection  to  this,  as  Unterhohmer  has  it,  **  that  a 
unilateral  writing  on  the  part  of  the  creditar  ahould 
have  the  effect  of  putting  another  person  under  an 
obligatio,*'  for  an  obligatio  was  already  contracted, 
which  the  creditor  would  have  to  prove,  bat  if  he 
could  prove  it,  the  Uw  gave  him  all  the  advantage 
of  a  creditor  for  pecnnia  oerta,  if  he  had  eomplied 
with  certain  forms.  Gaius  (iii  137)  eertainly 
may  be  understood  as  asserting  that  this  obligatio 
was  contracted  simply  *'ezpensom  ferendo  :**  but 
it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  this  Lite- 
rarum Obligatio  required  the  consent  of  the  debtor 
either  orally  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  or  by 
letter  (Cic.  pro  Roec  Com,  5 ;  VaL  Max.  viii.  2. 
§  2) ;  and  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  (3aius,  for 
though  he  says  that  the  debtor  is  bound  by  the 
'^expensum  ferendo,"  that  does  not  exdude  his 
consent,  but  merely  shows  what  is  necessary  in 
order  to  make  the  consent  an  obligatio  Uteris. 

The  Obligationes  Consensu  were  Emtio  and 
Venditio,  Locatio  Ckmductio,  Sodetas,  Mandatum. 
All  Obligationes  by  contract  of  course  required 
consent  and  the  evidence  of  consent  ;  bat  *^  these 
obligationes,'*  says  Gaius  (iiL  135),  "are  said  to 
be  eontncted  ooasmsa,  because  no  peculiar  form  of 
words  or  writing  was  required,  but  the  eonsent  of 
the  parties  to  the  transaction  w»m  sufficient**  Ac- 
cordingly such  transactions  could  take  plaee  be- 
tween persons  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  but 
a  verbomm  obligatio  required  the  presence  of  the 
parties.  The  actions  founded  on  these  Obligationes 
consensu  were  Bonae  fidei. 

An  Obligatio  Civilis  implies  a  right  of  action 
against  the  person  who  owes  the  duty  (qm  ob- 
ligatur).  This  right  of  action  {emeomtraehi)  might 
be  acquired  by  any  person  who  was  sui  juris.  It 
might  also  be  acquired  for  him  by  those  who  woe 
in  his  Potestas,  Menus,  and  Mancipium ;  and  by 
free  men  and  slaves  whom  a  man  possfssed  bona 
fide,  with  certain  exceptions.  This  right  of  action 
might  also  be  acquired  by  a  man  through  the  acts 
of  a  free  man  who  was  his  agent,  so  &r  that  he 
could  require  the  cession  of  the  obligatio  so  ac- 
quired. 

An  Obligatio  was  terminated  (lofiiiter)  in  vari- 
ous ways.  The  most  common  way  was  by  pay- 
ment {iolutio)  of  what  was  due.  A  man  with  the 
consent  of  the  creditor  might  pay  another^  debt, 
but  the  two  schools  differed  as  to  the  legal  conse- 
quence of  such  pajment  The  Proculiani  as  usual 
adhering  strictly  to  fundamental  principles  ; 
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tamed  ihat  tbe  debtor  was  ttill  under  hit  obligatio, 
but  if  the  rnonej  was  demanded  of  him  by  the 
creditor  he  had  a  good  plea  of  dolus  malus  (eacceptio 
doU  tnaii). 

An  obligatio  might  be  terminated  by  Acoepti- 
latiow  An  obligatio  contracted  per  aes  et  libram 
might  be  determined  in  the  same  way,  and  also 
one  anting,  **ex  judicati  cauaa.**  [Nbxum.]  An 
obligatio  might  also  be  determined  by  Novatio, 
which  is  the  change  of  an  existing  duty  (debUum) 
into  another  obligation,  and  the  determination  of 
the  former  obligation.  (Dig.  46.  tit.  2.  De  Nova- 
eumilms  et  Ddegatumilma,)  This  is  explained  by 
the  following  instance  (Gains,  iii.  176):  —  If  I 
stipulate  that  Titius  shall  give  me  what  is  due 
from  you,  a  new  obligatio  arises  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  new  person,  and  the  former  obligation  is 
determined  by  being  replaced  by  the  latter ;  and 
sometimes  a  former  obligatio  may  be  determined 
by  a  subsequent  stipulatio,  though  the  subsequent 
stipulatio  may  be  invalid. —  If  the  stipukition  was 
from  the  same  person,  it  required  the  addition  of 
something  to  effect  a  Novatio,  as  the  addition  of  a 
condition,  or  a  sponsor,  or  the  circumstance  of 
adding  to  or  subtracting  from  the  time  contained  in 
the  terms  of  the  covenant.  As  to  the  case  of  a 
condition,  it  was  the  law  in  the  time  of  Gaius  that 
there  was  no  Novatio  until  the  condition  was  ful- 
filled, and  till  that  time  the  former  obligatio  con- 
tinued. The  opinion  of  the  great  jurist  Servius 
Sulpicins  as  to  the  addition  of  a  condition  imme- 
diately effecting  a  Novatio,  was  not  law  in  the 
time  of  Gaius  {aliojitre  utimur). 

An  obligatio  was  also  determined  by  the  Litis 
contestatio,  if  the  proceedings  had  taken  place  in  a 
Legitimum  judicium.  It  is  stated  generally  under 
the  articles  Litis  contestatio  and  Legitimum  judi- 
cium, what  is  the  import  of  these  terms  respec- 
tively. The  original  obligation  (;7n»<»>Kii<8o&^^i(z^) 
was  determined  by  the  Litis  contestatio,  and  the 
defendant  {rout)  was  then  bound  {tenttur)  by  the 
Litis  conteitatiob  If  he  was  condemned,  the  Litis 
contestatio  ceased  to  have  any  effect,  and  he  was 
bound  by  the  judgment  (er  eauM  judicati),  1 1  was 
A  consequence  of  these  doctrines  that  after  a  Litis 
contestatio  in  a  Legitimum  judicium,  a  man  could 
not  bring  his  action  on  the  original  contract,  for  if 
his  deduation  or  demand  was  Dan  mihi  oportere, 
it  was  bad  {imiHUs\  for  after  the  Litis  contestatio 
Ihe  Dari  oportere  had  ceased.  In  the  case  of  a 
Judicium  quod  imperio  continetur,  the  obligatio 
existed  and  the  action  could  be  brought,  but  the 
demand  might  be  answered  by  a  plea  {exoeptio) 
of  a  res  judicata  or  in  judicium  deducta.  In  the 
judicia  quae  imperio,  dec.,  the  exccptio  rei  judi- 
catae  corresponds  to  the  condemnatio  in  the  Legi- 
tima  judicia,  and  the  Exceptio  rei  in  judicium 
deductae  to  the  Litis  contestatio.  (Keller,  Udier 
IMis  Qmtgatalion^  p.  11,  &c. ;  Gains,  ilL  180.) 

Obligationes  arising  from  Contract  passed  by 
nmversal  succession  to  the  heres.  There  were  no 
means  of  transferring  ObKgationes  from  the  credi- 
tor to  another  person,  except  by  a  Novatio,  which 
was  eflected  by  the  assignee  stipulating  with  the 
debitor  with  the  consent  of  the  creditor,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  release  the  debitor  from  his  former 
Obligatio  and  to  bind  him  by  a  new  one;  If  this 
novatio  was  not  effected,  the  assignee  could  only 
sue  as  the  cognitor  or  procurator  of  the  assignor, 
and  not  in  his  own  name.     (Gains,  ii.  38,  &c.) 

From  the  consideration  oif  Obligationes  arising 
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from  Contracts,  Gaius  (iiL  182)  pusses  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Obligationes  **quae  ex  delicto  ori- 
untur ;  ^  and  these  delicts  which  are  the  found- 
ation of  these  obligationes,  are  FXjrtum,  Bona 
Rapta  or  Rapina,  Daunum  and  Injuria.  All 
these  obligationes  he  considers  to  be  comprised  in 
one  genus,  whereas  the  obligationes  ex  contractu 
are  distributed  into  four  genera. 

The  arrangement  by  the  Roman  jurists  of  Obli- 
gationes ex  delicto  with  Obligationes  ex  contractu, 
was  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  both  classes 
of  Obligationes  were  the  foundation  of  rights  against 
a  determinate  individual  or  determinate  indivi- 
duals ;  but  there  is  an  important  difference  in  the 
origin  of  the  two  rights.  The  rights  ex  contractu 
are  rights  founded  on  lawful  acts  (  and  rights  ex 
delicto  are  rights  founded  on  infringements  of  other 
rights. 

The  Obligationes  quasi  ex  contractu  are  not 
enumerated  by  Gaius,  but  they  are  discussed  in 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian  (3.  tit  27).  .  These 
Obligationes  do  not  properly  arise  either  from  con- 
tract or  delict,  but  inasmuch  as  they  are  founded 
on  acts,  which  are  not  delicts,  they  were  considered 
as  belonging  to  contract  rather  than  to  delict  In- 
stances of  these  quasi  contracts,  enumerated  in  the 
Institutes,  ara  **absenti8  negotiorum  gestio  ^  [Ne- 
OOTIORUM  Gestorum  Actio],  the  ■*^tutelae  jur- 
dicium,**  a  **  communis  res  sine  societate,"  as  when 
a  thing  has  been  bequeathed  and  given  to  several 
persons ;  and  some  other  instances. 

These  quasi  contracts  are  arranged  in  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Justinian  after  Obligationes  ex  contractu ; 
and  the  Obligationes  quasi  ex  delicto  aro  placed 
immediately  after  the  Obligationes  ex  delicto. 
Instances  of  these  Obligationes  quasi  ex  delicto, 
enumerated  in  the  Institutes  (4.  tit  5),  are,  **  si 
judex  litem  suam  fecerit,**  and  the  case  of  **  de- 
jectiim  effusumve,**  and  others.     [Dejbcti,  dec] 

The  nature  of  an  Obligatio  may  now  be  more 
clearly  understood.  An  Obligatio  implies  two 
subjects  or  persons  at  least,  eredUoTy  or  he  who 
has  the  right,  and  debitor^  or  he  who  owes  the 
duty:  these  two  terms,  which  strictly  apply  to 
creditor  and  debtor  in  the  common  sense,  are  also 
used  to  express  generally  the  relation  of  the  parties 
to  an  Obligatio.  Obligatio  (literally  a  binding) 
primarily  denotes  the  foots  by  which  the  le^ 
relauon  between  the  parties  is  established.  It 
also  denotes  the  duty  or  obligation  owing  by  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  contract  {deititor)  to  the  other 
party  (creditor)^  if  the  obligatio  is  unilateral ;  and 
the  duties  mutually  owing  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  if  the  obligatio  is  bilateral.  The  word, 
which,  as  opposed  to  obligatio  or  "  binding,**  ex- 
presses the  determination  of  such  binding,  is 
^^solutio  ;"  and  generally  some  form  of  the  word 
** solve**  is  the  appropriate  term  to  expi-ess  the 
legal  termination  of  the  obligatio.  But  inasmuch 
as  duties  owing  by  one  party  to  the  contract,  or 
duties  mutually  owing  by  the  parties  to  the  con- 
tract,  imply  a  right  in  the  other  party  to  the  con- 
tract,  or  imply  mutual  rights  in  the  parties  to  the 
contract,  the  word  obligatio  is  often  used  to  express 
also  the  right  which  is  established  by  the  obligatio: 
and  it  is  fdso  used  to  express  the  whole  relation 
between  debitor  and  creditor.  Thus,  the  right  of 
the  Creditor  is  spoken  of  as  his  Obligatio,  and  the 
duty  of  the  Debitor  as  his  Obligatio.  There  is  no 
special  name  in  the  Roman  law  for  a  right  against 
a  determinate  person  or  determinate  persons.  The 
3a  2 
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namt  for  ownenhip  is  Dominiiuii,  to  which  it  op- 
posed the  name  Obligationes  as  descriptive  of  rights 
against  determinate  persons. 

It  is  eoirectly  remarked  (Austin,  An  OmtUm  of 
a  eovrM  cf  lAdttuu  <m  Qtmnd  JwiMpndmBt) 
**•  that  in  the  writings  of  the  Roman  Uwjen,  the 
term  obligatio  is  nerer  applied  to  a  dotj  which 
answers  to  a  right  m  rem,**  that  is,  a  right  which 
is  good  against  all  the  world.  Bnt  as  the  dntj 
answering  to  a  right  in  twn  is  only  the  dnty  of 
£>rbearance,  that  is,  of  not  domg  anything  to  inter- 
fere with  the  right,  there  is  no  ineaoTenieooe  in  the 
want  of  a  name :  the  right  to  the  exdosive  enjoy* 
ment  of  any  thing  (corpus)  is  ownership ;  all  other 
people  are  not  owners :  as  sooo  as  an  act  is  done 
which  is  an  infringement  of  an  owners  ng^^  or  in 
other  words  a  dellctom  (in  one  sense  in  which  the 
Romans  use  this  word)  an  oUigatkm  arises  by 
force  of  snch  act  (Migaiio  eat  ddieki)  and  gires 
the  injured  penon  a  right  of  action  against  the 
wrong-doer. 

A  contractus  required  the  consent  of  all  the 
parties  to  it  Those  Obligationes  which  were  aid 
to  be  founded  on  **  consent  **  (eommmtnt)  were  said 
to  be  so  founded  only  because  consent  was  suffi- 
cient (Qaius,  iii  136),  and  no  peculiar  form  of 
words  or  expression  was  required  ;  whereas  in  the 
Obligationes  oontoacted  **  re,"  •*  Terbis,**  and 
**  Uteris,**  certain  acts,  words,  or  writing  were  re- 
quired. In  those  contracts  where  particular  foims 
were  not  required  in  order  to  convert  them  into 
Obligationes,  any  words  or  acts  were  sufficient, 
which  were  evidence  of  consent  Constraint  by 
force  or  threats  (wr,  m8Ut»\  and  fraud  {doUu\ 
and  in  many  oases  efxor  {(urw^  igtmrQmHa\  either 
lender  an  agreement  absolutely  null,  or  give  the 
party  who  hae  been  constrained,  deceived,  or  in 
error,  various  modes  of  defence  against  the  claims 
of  the  other  party. 

An  Obligatio,  as  already  obserred,  supposes  two 
perK>ns  at  least  But  there  may  be  more  than 
two  parties  to  an  Obligatio,  either  as  cieditores  or 
debitores  or  both,  all  of  whom  arc  comprehended 
under  the  seneral  name  of  ReL  (Cic  <is  Or.  il 
43.)  With  refoence  to  a  person  who  is  under 
the  same  obligatio,  a  person  may  be  called  Cor. 
reus.  But  when  there  are  scTeral  parties  to  an 
obligatio,  there  are  properir  seTeral  Obligationes, 
and  this  is  the  case  whether  the  creditor  is  one 
and  the  debitores  are  several,  or  the  cieditores 
are  several  and  the  debitor  is  one,  or  both  the 
creditores  and  debitores  are  several.  In  the  ob- 
ligatio pro  rata,  the  chtims  of  the  seTeral  creditores, 
or  the  duties  of  the  seTeral  debitores,  are  deter- 
minate parts  of  a  whole,  which  is  made  up  by  the 
parts  being  united  in  one  formal  obligatia  There 
ore  cases  when  several  creditores  may  claim  the 
whole  {9olidum\  or  seTeral  debitores  may  owe 
the  whole  (solium)  :  where  a  creditor  claims  the 
whole  against  several  debitores,  there  are  in  fisct 
seTeral  obligationes  binding  on  the  seTeral  debi- 
tores. But  if  one  creditor  has  recovered  the  whole, 
or  one  debtor  has  paid  the  whole,  the  entire  Ob- 
ligatio is  at  an  end.     (Inst  3.  tit  16(17).) 

If  an  obligatio  is  unilatm],  it  only  giTos  a  right 
of  action  to  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  as  in  the  case 
of  Mutuum,  Stipulatio,  and  others  ;  if  it  is  bila- 
teral, it  giTes  a  right  to  each  party  against  the 
other,  as  emtio  Tenditio^  and  loeatio  condnctio. 

The  most  general  name  for  any  agreement,  the 
object  of  wlUch  was  to  establish  legal  relations 
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between  the  parties,  is  CouTentao,  Pactio,  Pactum 
Conventum,  and  its  essence  is  consent:  **conTen- 
tionis  Terbum  geneale  est,  ad  cnnnia  pertincns,  de 
quibtts  negotii  contrahendi  trsnsigendique  cama 
coosentiunt,  qui  inter  se  agunt**  (D%.  2.  tit 
14.)  ConToitiones  were  juiu  gentiinn,  and  as  a 
genua  were  diToible  into  speciea.  Thoae  Cootcd- 
tiones  which  were  reducible  to  certain  classes  were 
called  Contnctus,  of  which  the  Jus  CiTile  acknow- 
ledged the  four  kinds  already  mentioned,  Re, 
Verbis,  Literis  and  Consensu.  Of  those  Obliga^ 
tiones  which  were  established  Re,  the  four  which 
haTo  been  ahready  mentioiied,  had  special  names, 
Mutuum,  Commodatam,  Depositam  and  Pjgnus ; 
and  accordingly  they  haTe  been  called  by  modem 
writers  Contraetnt  NominatL  Bnt  there  were 
other  Obligationes  which  were  established  Re, 
for  which  the  Romans  bad  no  particnJar  name, 
and  acooidingly  they  have  been  oiled  by  modem 
writers  Contractus  Innominati. 

These  obligationea  are  founded  upon  soBBetUng 
that  has  been  given  or  done  by  one  party,  which 
giTes  him  a  dium  against  the  other  for  something 
to  be  giTcn  or  done  in  return.  If  the  matter  S[ 
the  conTentio  vras  a  ciTile  negotium  or  had  a  ciTflis 
cmisa,  it  fonied  an  obligation  and  was  a  found- 
ation of  an  action  ''praescriptis  Terbis  **  er  <* in 
foctum  ;**  or  as  it  is  clearly  expressed  by  Julian 
(Dig:  19.  tit  5.  Db  prauer^ptU  wrii^  &e.),  this  is 
the  actio  ''ad  quam  necesse  est  confogeie,  quotiea 
contiactus  ezistunt,  quorum  appellationea  nnllae 
jure  ciTili  proditae  sunt**  AU  the  events  upon 
which  these  actions  could  arise  were  reduced  to 
the  four  following  heads :  **  ant  do  tibl  ut  des,  aut 
do  ut  focias,  ant  focio  nt  des,  aut  focio  ut  focias." 
(Paulus,  Dig.  19.  tit  5.  s.  5.  §  1—4.)  The  bare 
agreement  (pactum)  both  in  nominate  and  inno- 
minate eontiacta  is  not  saffident  to  establish  an 
obligatio :  in  both  cases  some  act  must  be  done  to 
make  the  agreement  become  a  contract,  and  to 
establish  an  obligatio.  The  nominate  eontiacto 
haTe  their  particnbir  namesw  The  innnminate  con- 
tracts take  the  name  of  contracts  from  their  re^ 
sembhnoe  to  nominate  contracts ;  but  as  they  are 
not  referable  to  any  one  of  snch  contracts,  they 
an  formed  into  a  separate  dass:  still  some  of  them 
haTe  qwdal  namesw  These  contzacts,  as  it  will 
appear  from  the  desoiption  just  given  of  them,  haTe 
their  foundation  in  an  act  (a  giTing  or  doing)  by 
one  of  the  parties,  and  so  for  reaemUe  contracts  Re: 
The  transaction  is  not  completed  so  long  as  a  thing 
remains  to  be  giren  or  done  by  the  debitor;  and 
the  creditor  may  haTe  his  action  {oomdietio^  for  the 
reooTery  of  a  thing  which  he  has  giTen,  and  for 
which  the  debtor  has  not  made  the  return  (a  giving 
or  an  act)  agreed  upon.  The  creditor  has  abo  his 
action  generally  (pramaiptU  eerfiw)  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract,  if  he  pefers  that,  or  for 
compensation  to  the  amount  of  the  injury  sustained 
by  its  non-peiformanoe. 

All  other  couTentiones  were  simply  Pacta,  the 
characteristic  of  which  is  that  they  were  not  ori- 
ginally the  foundation  of  actions,  but  only  of  pleas 
or  answers  {eaBetptUmn)  ;  that  is,  if  an  agreement 
(eomm<io,/Midu>)  could  not  be  refened  to  some 
dass  of  contracts,  it  did  not  giTo  a  right  of  action^ 
When  there  was  no  oTilis  causa,  &era  was  no 
ciTilis  obligatio  created  by  suck  conTentio^  and  it 
is  added  (Dig.  2.  tit  14.  s.  7.  §4X  ''therefore  a 
nuda  pactio  does  not  produce  an  obligatio  bnt  aa 
exceptio  ;**  whence  it  follows  that  a  nnda  pactio 
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M  a  pactio  tine  cmwl  Sometimei  Nvda  con- 
Tentio  is  med  m  equivalent  to  Noda  pactio.  (Dig. 
15.  tit  5. 1. 15.)  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  Pac- 
torn  by  itself  means  a  one-sided  eontiaet.  Pactum 
IS  a  tenn  as  geneial  as  eonTentio  (paeimm  apao- 
ikme  —  mt  <mtem  paoHo  duorwm  jiwrimmm  m  id«m 
jdaeiimm  comtmuiu^  Dig.  3.  tit  14.  a.  1),  and  is  a 
part  of  all  eontiacts  as  eonTentio  ia  Then  might 
be  a  Paetom  or  Ptetio  lelatiag  to  maniage,  the 
establishment  of  a  serritns  in  prorindal  lands 
(Gains,  u.  31)»  and  other  matten.  Bot  Pactmn 
as  indnded  in  the  law  of  OUigationes,  obtained  a 
limited  signification ;  and  it  was  nsed  to  signify 
agieemcnts  not  indnded  amon^  the  Contnctns,  but 
stiU  binding  ^ureomeatB  as  bemg  ibanded  on  some 
cansa.  A  pactum  theralbre  might  prodnce  a  natoiaiis 
obligatio.  Some  of  these  pacta  were  in  ooane  of 
time  made  Uie  foundation  of  an  actio  civilis,  and 
some  weie  protected  by  the  Praetor:  ait  Piaetor: 
**  Pacta  conTsnta  qnae  neqne  dole  male  neqne 
adTersns  leges  plebiscita  senatas-consnlta  edicta 
decreta  prindpom  neqne  qno  frans  cni  eorom  fiat 
fiwta  erant  serraba**  (Dig.  2.  tit  U.  a  7.)  The 
parties  to  a  Pactum  were  said  **  pacisd.**  Any- 
thing might  be  the  subject  of  a  ''pactum  **  which 
did  not  iuToWe  an  illeiplity.  If  an  illegal  pactum 
was  made,  it  was  still  illqjal,  though  it  had  been 
confirmed  by  a  stipnlatio  or  any  other  form.  The 
matter  rebting  to  Pacta  is  not  arranged  in  the 
Digest  nndertbe  head  of  Obligationes  et  Actiones 
(IMg.  44.  tit  7),  but  in  the  same  book  with  the 
titles  De  Jurisdictione,  &c 

Sarigny  shows  that  the  notion  of  Agreement, 
{vertrag\  is  too  nanowiy  ooncdred  by  jurists  in 
general.  He  defines  agreement  to  be  the  **  union 
of  several  persons  in  one  concordant  declaration  of 
will  whereby  their  legal  rehrtions  are  determined.** 
(}onseqnendT  the  notion  of  agreement  must  be  ex- 
tended to  other  things  than  to  contracts  which  pro- 
duce obligationes :  for  instance  Traditio  or  delivery 
is  characterised  by  all  the  marks  of  an  agreement ; 
and  the  ftct  that  the  deckuation  of  their  will  by 
the  parties  to  the  tiaditio,  is  insuffident  to  efiect 
Tiaditio  without  the  extonal  act  by  which  poo- 
session  is  acquired,  does  not  in  the  least  afiect  the 
essence  of  the  agreement  The  imperfect  concep> 
tion  of  an  agreement  has  arisen  from  not  separating 
in  some  cases  the  obligatory  agreement  from  those 
acts  for  whidi  such  obligatory  agreement  is  gene- 
rally a  preparation  and  of  which  it  is  an  accomponi- 
ment  This  becomes  more  apparent  if  we  consider 
the  case  of  a  gift,  which  is  a  real  agreement  but 
vrithont  any  obligation :  it  is  merdy  a  giYing  and 
reoeiTrng  by  mutual  consent  This  genenU  notion 
of  agreement  is  contained  in  the  wodU  of  Ulpian 
already  quoted,  in  which  he  defines  Pactio  to  be 
**  daomm  pluriumye,**  See  It  does  not  seem  bow- 
eyer  that  the  Romans  applied  the  terms  Pactio, 
Pactum,  and  Conventio  to  any  agreements  except 
those  which  were  the  foundation  of  Obligationes 
of  some  kind.  (Savigny,  Syttem  det  HetU.  Bom. 
Reekia,  iii  §  140,  &c.) 

Pollidtatio  is  a  profiler  or  offer  on  the  part  of  a 
person  who  is  willing  to  agree  {poUieUaHo  <^^entU 
toiitu  jpromitsum^  Dig.  50.  tit  12.  s.  3).  A  pol- 
licitatio  of  course  created  no  obligatio  until  the 
proffer  or  offer  was  accepted.  The  word  is  fre- 
quently used  vrith  reference  to  promises  made  by  a 
person  to  a  state,  dty,  or  other  body  politic,  such 
as  the  promise  to  erect  a  building,  to  exhibit  public 
shows,  &c     Such  pollicitationes  were  binding, 
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when  then  was  a  causa,  as  a  promise  made  with 
nference  to  a  dignity  {homr)  conferred  ot  to  be 
conferred.  A  pollicitatio  sine  causa  was  also 
obligatory,  if  the  poson  began  to  do  what  he  had 
promised,  as  if  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  building 
or  deared  the  ground.  (See  Plin.  Ep.  z.  48.  Huio 
Aeatro  em  prifsatormm  poUieUaHombmt  oiaAa  iU- 
bmhir;  and  v.  12.) 

A  person  who  vowed  anything,  vras  also  bound 
(eolo  obfigaiiu), 

(Oaius,  ul  88,  &c.  ;  Inst  8.  tit  12  (13),  4.  6; 
Dig.  47.  tit  7,  Old.  4.  tit  10,  De  OUtgaiiombue 
ei  JcthmOmt;  Mahlenbrnch»  Doetrma  Pamdeo^ 
tenHn,  lib.iiL  De  ObUgatumHnu,  The  most  com- 
plete work  on  Roman  Obligationes  is  by  Unter- 
holxner,  QfieU«$miimff9  muammenddhmg  der  lelre 
dee  AooimoIm  Reekie  wm  deu  SckMldterkalimeeeH^ 
Leipsig,  1840,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  see  also  Thibaut, 
PamditHenrwki;  Vangerow,  PtmdekeH^SK. ;  Puchta, 
ImeL  ToL  iii)  [G.  L.] 

O'BOLUS  (MbX^r),  the  smallest  of  the  four 
principal  denominations  of  weight  and  money 
among  the  Greeks,  was  l-6th  of  the  drachma, 
l-600th  of  the  mina,  and  l-36,000th  of  the  talent 
As  a  coin,  the  obolns  was  of  silrer ;  and  con- 
nected with  it,  at  least  in  the  Attic  system,  wero 
silver  coins  weighing  respectively  5,  4,  8,  2,  1^ 
obols,  and  4,  ^,  and  ^  of  an  obol ;  all  which  ara 
found  in  cdlections  of  coins.  The  1^  obol  piece 
was  a  quarter  of  a  diachm.  The  Attic  obol  was 
also  divided  mto  8  (or  according  to  others  10) 
XoAitoc  (See  Pondxra  ;  Nummus;  Drachma  ; 
Ch ALCU8 ;  and  the  Tables.)  [  P.  8. J 

OBSIDIONA'LIS  CORONA.    [Corona.] 

OBSO'NIUM.    [Opsonium.] 

OCCUPA'TIO.  The  word  is  used  br  Cicero 
(de  Cff,  L  7)  to  express  the  acquidtion  of  owner- 
ship ^  occupation  or  the  taking  possession  of  that 
which  has  no  owner,  and  with  the  intention  of 
keeping  it  as  one*s  own.  Among  the  modes  of 
acquiring  ownership  **natorali  ratione,**  that  is,  by 
such  means  as  an  m  all  nations  acknowledged  to 
be  Uvrfril  means  of  acquiring  ownership,  Gaius  (ii. 
66,  &C.)  enumerates  the  taking  possession  of  those 
things  quae  nnllius  sunt,  as  animals  of  the  chace, 
birds  and  fishes,  and  such  things  are  said  **oc- 
cupantis  fieri.**  The  same  applies  to  the  finding  of 
things  which  have  no  ovnier ;  but  there  were  par- 
ticular rules  as  to  thesaurus,  treasure  found  in  the 
round.  (Inst  2.  tit  1.  a  39;  Dig.  49.  tit  14.  s.  3. 
10 ;  and  Gains,  ii.  7).  The  latest  legishition  about 
Thesaurus  is  in  Cod.  10.  tit  15.  Things  which 
were  lost  or  throvm  out  of  a  ship  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity were  not  subject  to  Occupatio.  Things 
taken  in  war  were  subject  to  Occupatio.  (Inst 2. 
tit  1.  s.  17  ;  Dig.  41.  tit  1.  de  aegmremlo  rerum 
domimo.)  [Q,  L.] 

OCHLOCRATIA  (^xXoKpcrria),  the  dominion 
of  the  rabble,  a  name  of  later  origin  than  the  time 
of  Aristotie,  and  applied  to  that  perversion  of  a 
democracy,  in  which,  through  the  introduction  of 
devices  for  removing  or  counteracting  the  natuml 
and  wholesome  inequalities  of  society  (such  as 
paying  dtizens  for  attendance  in  the  popular  as- 
sembly and  on  other  occasions  on  which  their 
dvic  functions  might  be  exercised,  increasing  the 
number  and  restricting  the  duration  and  authority 
of  public  offices),  the  exercise  of  nil  the  highest 
functions  of  government  came  to  be  practically  in 
the  hands  of  a  mere  foction,  consisting  of  the  low- 
est  and  poorest,  though  most  numerous,  chuw  «f 
3&  3 
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citizens,  who  were  thus  tempted  to  adopt  aa  one 
of  their  ordinary  avocations,  that  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  lefi  in  more  suitable  hands.  (Polyb. 
▼i.  4  ;  Pint  d»  Monarch.  &&,  c.  3  ;  Thirlwall, 
Hist,  of  Greeca,  c.  x.  vol.  i.  p.  4 10.)     [C  P.  M.] 

O'CREA  {KtnfifiSs),  a  greave,  a  leggin.  A  pair 
of  greayes  (xtn/ifuits)  was  one  of  the  six  articles  of 
armour  which  formed  the  complete  equipment  of  a 
Greek  or  Etruscan  warrior  [Arma],  and  likewise 
of  a  Roman  soldier  as  fixed  by  Servius  Tulliua. 
(Liv.  i.  43.)  They  were  made  of  bronxe  (Alcaeus, 
Frap.  i.  ed.  Matthiae),  of  brass  (Hes.  ScuL  122), 
of  tin  (Hom.  //.  xviii.  612,  xxi  592),  or  of  silver 
and  gold  (Virg.  Aen.  viL  634,  viii.  624,  xi.  488), 
with  a  lining  probably  of  leather,  felt,  or  cloth. 
Another  method  of  fitting  them  to  the  leg  so  as  not 
to  hurt  it,  was  by  the  interposition  of  that  kind  of 
sponge  which  was  also  used  for  the  lining  of 
helmets  [Oalba],  and  which  Aristotle  describes 
as  bemg  remarkable  for  thinness,  density,  and  firm- 
ness. The  greaves,  lined  with  these  materials,  as 
they  were  fitted  with  great  exactness  to  the  leg, 
probably  required,  in  many  cases,  no  other  &sten- 
mg  than  their  own  elasticity.  O^n,  nevertheless, 
they  were  further  secured  by  two  straps,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  135.  Their  form  and 
appearance  will  be  best  understood  fi:x>m  the  ac> 
companying  woodcut  The  upper  figure  is  that  of 
a  fallen  warrior  represented  among  the  sculptures, 
now  at  Munich,  belonging  to  the  temple  in  Aegina. 
In  consequence  of  the  bending  of  the  knees,  the 
greaves  are  seen  to  project  a  littlo  above  them. 
This  statue  also  shows  very  distinctly  the  ankle- 
rings  {iirur^6pta)y  which  were  used  to  fiisten  the 
greaves  immediately  above  the  feet.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  same  woodcut  represents  the  interior 
view  of  a  bronze  shield  and  a  pair  of  bronze  greaves, 
which  were  found  by  Signof  Campanari  in  the 


tomb  of  an  Etruscan  warrior,  and  which  are  now 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  These  greaves 
are  made  right  and  left 

That  the  Greeks  took  great  delight  in  handsome 
and  convenient  greaves  may  be  inferred  firom  the 
epithet  fVKnj/iTScr,  as  used  by  Homer,  and  firom 
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his  minuteness  in  describing  some  of  their  parts, 
especially  the  ankle-rings,  which  were  sometimes 
of  silver.  (Houl  //.  iiL  331,  xL  18.)  The  modem 
Greeks  and  Albanians  wear  greaves,  in  form  re- 
sembling those  of  their  ancestors,  but  made  of 
sofW  materials,  such  as  velvet,  ornamented  with 
gold,  and  fastened  with  hooks  and  eyes. 

Among  the  Romans,  greaves  made  of  bronze, 
and  richly  embossed,  were  worn  by  the  gtadiators. 
Some  such  have  been  found  at  Pompeii.  [See 
woodcut,  p.  576.]  It  appears  that  in  the  thne  of 
the  emperors,  greaves  were  not  entirely  laid  aside 
as  part  of  the  armour  of  the  soldiers.  (Lamprid. 
Al.  Sever.  40.)  At  an  eariier  period,  the  heavy- 
armed  wore  a  single  greave  on  the  right  leg. 
(  Veget  de  Re  Mil  i.  20.)  Leggins  of  ox-hide  or 
strong  leather,  probably  of  the  form  already  de- 
scribed and  designated  by  the  same  names  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  were  worn  by  agricultural  la- 
bourers (Hom.  Od.  xxiv.  228  ;  Plin.  H.  M  xix.  7  ; 
Palhid.  de  Re  Rust.  I  43)  and  by  huntsmen.  (Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  5.  234.)  [J.  Y.] 

OCTASTY'LOS.     [TsMPLinn.] 

OCTA'VAE.     [Vbctigalia.] 

OCTOBER  EQUUS.     [Palilia.] 

OCTOTHORON.    [LwrriCA.] 

ODE'UM  (5|l3ctby),  a  species  of  public  build- 
ing, which  was  first  erected  during  the  flourishing 
epoch  of  Greek  art  in  the  fifth  century  &&,  for 
contests  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  (r6vos 
ip  f  ol  ^o^f^yM  iral  ol  fci#ap^»8o)  ^yTwrf^orro, 
Hesych.  t.  o.,  comp.  Snid.  t.  v.).  In  its  general 
form  and  arrangements  it  was  very  similar  to  the 
theatre;  and  it  is  sometimes  called  ^4arpw.* 
(Pans.  I  8,  il  3 ;  Philostr.  ViL  Soph,  il  1.  p. 
549.)  There  were,  however,  some  characteristic 
differences:  the  Odeum  vnu  much  smaller  than 
the  theatre ;  and  it  was  roofed  over,  in  order 
to  retain  the  sound.  (Vitruv.  r.  9.)  The  com- 
paratively small  size  of  the  Odeum  is  easily  ac- 
counted for,  not  only  because  the  space  required 
in  the  theatre  for  the  evolutions  of  the  Chorus  was 
not  wanted  here ;  but  also  because  it  appears  to 
have  been  originally  designed  chiefly  fi>r  musical 
rehearsals,  in  subordination  to  the  great  choral 
performances  in  the  theatre,  and  consequently  a 
much  smaller  space  was  required  for  the  audience. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  detailed  description 
of  this  class  of  buildings.  Vitruvius  {L  e.)  makes 
a  passing  mention  of  the  Odeum  of  Pericles,  but 
states  no  particulars  respecting  its  construction,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  adorned  with  stone  pillars,  and 
roofed  over  with  the  masts  and  yards  of  the  cap> 
tared  Persian  ships,  a  statement  which  has  led 
some  writers  into  the  mistake  of  referring  the 
building  to  the  time  of  Themistocles.  From  the 
statement  of  Pausanias  (L  20.  §  4)  that,  when  the 
Odeum  was  rebuilt,  after  its  burning  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Athens  by  Sulla,  it  was  made  of  a  fbnn 
which  was  said  to  be  in  imitation  of  the  tent  of 
Xerxes,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  the  ori- 
ginal building  was  actually  covered  with  that  tent. 
At  all  events,  this  statement  proves  that  the  roof 
must  have  been  conical.  Accordingly  Plutarch, 
who  states  that  the  original  buildmg'^  was  an 
imitation  of  the  king*s  tent,  describes  its  roof  as 


*  See,  respecting  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
words,  the  note  on  p.  83,  a. 

f  Perhaps  he  confounded  it  with  the  one  which 
was  standing  in  his  time. 
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doffnaig  all  nmmd^  amd  imeUmed  firm  cme  nmmU 
(Peric.  13).  He  abo  layi  that,  in  its  internal 
aimngement,  the  buildbs  bad  manj  icata  and 
many  ptQan.  From  a  tew  other  paataget,  and 
from  the  scanty  lemaint  of  rack  edifioca,  we  may 
conclude  farther  that  the  Odeum  had  an  oreheatra 
for  the  choraa  and  a  stage  for  the  moiidans  (of 
leas  deptb  than  the  etage  of  the  theatre),  behind 
which  were  looma,  which  were  probably  used  for 
keeping  the  dreeiei  and  Tettela,  and  ornaments 
required  for  religious  proeessions.  Of  ooune  the 
Odeum  required  no  shifting  scenes  ;  but  the  wall 
at  die  bade  of  the  stage  seems  to  have  been  per- 
manently deconUed  with  paintings.  For  ex- 
ample, VitruTius  tells  us  (vii.  5.  §  5),  that,  in  the 
small  theatre  at  Tralles  (which  was  doubtless  an 
Odeum),  Apatuiius  of  Alabanda  painted  the  soeaa 
with  a  composition  so  frntastic  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  remove  it,  and  to  eorreet  it  aeeording  to 
the  truth  of  natnnl  objectSL  Among  the  paintings 
in  the  Odeum  at  Smyrna  was  a  Graet^  ascribed 
to  ApeUes.  (Pans.  ix.  85.  §  <».)  The  Odoa  of 
later  times  were  richly  deeoiated.  That  of  He> 
rodes  Attiens  had  iu  roof  of  beams  of  cedar 
adorned  with  earrings,  and  contained  numerous 
works  of  art.   (Phflost.  iL  1.  p.  651.) 

The  earliest  building  of  this  kind  was  that  al- 
ready mentioned  as  erected  by  Pericles  at  Athens, 
for  Uie  purpose,  aeoording  to  Plutarch  (/.  e.)  of 
eelebntmg  the  musical  eontests  at  the  Panathe- 
naca.  It  lay  on  the  leli  hand  to  penons  coming 
out  of  the  great  theatre,  and  therefore  at  the  foot 
of  the  south-eastem  part  of  the  Acropolis.  (Vitrur. 

9.)    Its  proxinu^  to  the  theatre  suggested 
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some  of  the  uses  made  of  it,  namely,  as  a  refoge 
for  the  audience  when  driTen  out  of  the  theatre 
by  rain,  and  also  as  a  place  in  whicb  the  chorus 
could  be  prepared.  (VitruT.  I  e.)  It  was  burnt 
when  Athens  was  taken  by  Sulla,  B.C  85,  and  was 
restored  by  Ariobamnes  II.  king  of  Cappadocia ; 
who  employed  CL  and  M.  Stallius  and  Menalip- 
pus  as  the  arehitects  of  the  work.  Ariobananes 
reigned  frem  B.C.  63  to  about  b.  c.  51.  (Vitrur. 
L  e. ;  Pans.  I  20.  §  4  ;  Appian.  BeiL  MUkr.  88  ; 
Bddih,  Cbrp.  Inter.  toL  l  Na  357.)  The  build- 
ing is  now  entirely  destroyed. 

This  was  net  the  only  Odeum  at  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  Pansanias, 
who  in  the  passage  referred  to,  does  not  apply  the 
name  of  Odeum  to  the  building,  speiiks  of  an 
Odeum  at  Athens  in  two  other  pue^gee  (i-  8.  §  6, 
U.  §  1 ),  from  a  dose  exammation  of  which  it  ap- 
pean  more  than  doubtful  whetber  this  Odeum  is 
the  aame  as  the  fbnner.  Stieglits  (p.  228,  foil) 
identifies  it  with  the  Pnyz,  which  he  supposes  to 
hare  been  fitted  up  as  an  Odeum,  while  that  of 
Perides  was  in  ruins.  It  is  remarkable  that  Pan- 
sanias nowhere  mentions  the  Pnyx,  unless  this 
Odeum  be  the  same  as  it 

Another  Odeum  was  built  at  Athens  by  He-, 
rodes  Atticus,  and  was  the  most  magnificent  edi- 
fice of  the  sort  in  the  whole  empire.  It  stood,  as 
eorapared  with  the  Odeum  of  Perides,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  great  theatre,  under  the  south- 
western part  of  the  Acropolis ;  where  large  ruins 
of  it  are  still  seen.  The  length  of  its  laigest 
diameter  was  248  feet,  and  it  is  calculated  to  hare 
fiimished  accommodation  for  about  8000  penons. 
(Leake,  Topoffr.  o/Aikau^  p.  61.)  This  building 
was  erected  after  Pansanias  wrote  his  first  book,  and 
before  he  wrote  his  seventh.    (Pans,  ril  20.  §  3.) 


The  other  principal  Odea  were  that  of  Corinth, 
also  built  by  Herodes  (Pans.  ii.  3.  §  6 ;  Philoet. 
L  &)  ;  that  of  Patrae,  which  vm  next  in  magnifi- 
cence  to  that  of  Herodes  at  Athens,  and  contained, 
among  other  woiks  of  art,  a  celebrated  statue  ol 
Apollo  (Pans.  rii.  20.  §  6)  ;  those  of  Smyrna  and 
Tralles  already  mentioned  ;  that  of  Messene,  112 
feet  long,  and  93  feet  in  its  inner  diameter  ;  that 
of  Nicopolis,  with  an  inner  diameter  equal  to  the 
last,  but  with  an  outer  diameter  of  193  feet:  there 
are  also  ruins  of  Odea  at  Laodicea,  Epheeua,  Ane- 
murium,  and  other  places  in  Asia  Minor.  (See 
Chandler,  Pococke,  Beaufort's  Caramania^  Leake, 
and  other  topographers.) 

The  first  Odeum,  property  so  called,  at  Rome, 
was  built  by  Domitian  (Suet.  Dom.  5  ;  Eutrop. 
riil  15),  and  the  second  by  Trajan.  (Amm. 
Marc  xri  10.)  There  aro  ruins  of  such  buildings 
in  the  rilla  of  Hadrian  at  Tiroli,  at  Pompeii,  and 
at  Catana. 

As  a  general  fact,  the  Odea  were  lets  strictly 
reserred  for  their  special  use  than  the  theatres. 
Some  of  the  extre  uses,  to  which  the  Odeum  of 
Pericles  was  applied,  hare  been  already  men- 
tioned. It  was  also  used  sometimes  as  a  court  of 
justice  (Aristoph.  Fs»p,  1104,  &  Sehol^  comp. 
Pollux,  riil  6)  ;  and  philosophical  disputations 
were  beld  in  the  Odea.  (Pint,  do  EjetU,  p.  604.) 
Further  details  will  be  found  in  the  following 
works.  (Martini,  Ceber  dU  Odeen;  Stieglitz, 
JrekaoL  d.  Bamktmst^  rol.  a  sect  3  ;  Hirt,  Lehre 
d.  Gebdmle^  pp.  111—113  ;  Rose,  uber  die  Odeen 
m  Atkm^  Rom^  ».  Kartkapo^  Soest,  1831,  4to ; 
MUler,  Anh,  d,  Kuntt^  §  289 ;  Klausen,  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber's  EneyUopadie;  fiaumstark,  in  the 
Real  Encydop,  d.  date.  Alierikum.)  [P.  S.] 

OECUS.    [DoMua,  a  428,  b.] 

OENOMELUM.     [Vinum.] 

OENO'PHORUM  {oly6ipopoy%  a  basket,  or 
other  cmitrirance  for  carrying  bottles  of  wine ;  a 
wine-basket  This  was  sometimes  used  by  those 
who  took  their  own  wine  with  them  in  travelling 
in  order  to  aroid  the  neoeisity  of  purchasing  it  on 
the  road.  (Hor.  SaL  I  6.  109-,  Jur.  Sat  viL  1 1  ; 
Pers.  Sat.  r.  140  ;  Mart  ri.  88.)  A  dare,  caUed 
the  wine-bearer  (oenophanu,  Plin.  /T.  M  xxxir.  8, 
s.  19\  carried  it  probably  on  his  back.    [J.  Y.l 

OFFENDIX.     [Apkx.] 

OFFICIA'LES.     [ExBRciTua,  p.  508, b.] 

OFFrCIUM  ADMISSIO'NUM.     [Admis- 

8IONAL18.] 

OrKIAS  DIKE  (olKian  Sdny),  an  action  to 
recorer  a  house,  in  which  (as  in  any  other  action 
where  property  was  the  subject  of  litigation)  the 
dicasts  decided  (8ic3tirao'CK)  to  which  of  the  parties 
the  house  belonged,  and  adjudged  it  to  him  (^ire. 
9ituurw).  Nothmg  further  being  requisite,  the 
suit  was  an  itrififrrof  iiytiy.  Certain  speeches  of 
Lysias,  Isaeus,  and  Hyperides,  which  are  now  lost, 
were  upon  this  subject  The  olKlas  9(ki/i  was  only 
to  recover  the  house  itself ;  the  by-gone  rents,  or 
mesne  profits,  were  recoverable  in  an  action  called 
ipouciw  91k7i,  [See  ENoiKiot;  Bikx.]  (Meier, 
AU.Proe.  ^,492.)  [C.R.K.] 

O'LEA,  OLI'VA  (Aofo)  ;  O'LEUM,  OLI'- 
VUM  (lAoioy)  ;  OLE'TUM,  OLIVE'TUM 
(^Aofwy). 

The  importance  of  the  olive  was  recognised  from 

the  most  remote  period  of  antiquity,  in  all  civilised 

countries  where  the  temperature  admitted  of  iU 

cultivation  ;   and  it  was  widely  adopted  as  an 
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emblem  of  indiutry  and  peace.  While  it  yields  a 
large  rapply  of  palatable  and  highly  nutritions 
food,  it  requires  leas  outlay  and  less  attention  than 
almost  any  other  fruit  tree,  is  subject  to  few  casu- 
alties, and,  even  if  altogether  neglected,  does  not 
suffer  serious  injury,  but  may  be  quickly  restored 
to  fertility  by  moderate  care.  Henoe,  the  honour 
paid  to  it  at  Athens,  and  hence  the  title  of  **  prima 
omnium  arbomm  **  bestowed  upon  it  by  ColumelliL 

Varixtiks.  The  OtnEurapM  is  the  only  spe- 
cies of  the  natural  fiimily  of  OlaaeeiUj  which  yields 
the  highly  valued  olive  oil,  but  many  Tsrieties  an 
produced  by  different  modes  of  culture,  and  by  peca- 
liarities  of  soil  and  climate.  ColumeUa  enumerates 
ten,  and  this  number  may  be  considerably  increased 
from  the  works  of  other  ancient  writers  The  fol- 
lowing seem  to  hare  been  the  most  important :  — 
1.  Pausia  s.  Posm;  2.  Begia;  3.  OrtAU  s.  Or- 
ekitit  %»Orekita  %.Orcka$;  i.Hadius;  b.Licima 
s.  Ltdnicma  ;  6.  Sergia  s.  Sergiana,  Of  these  the 
Powsui,  according  to  Columella,  was  the  most 
pleasant  in  flavour  (jtiamdi$rimui\  although  upon 
this  point  he  is  apparently  contradicted  by  Viigil 
{anutra  Patuia  baooa) ;  the  Aeyta  was  the  hand- 
somest in  appeanuice ;  while  both  of  these  together 
with  the  Oroftit  and  the  Radims,  and  in  general,  all 
the  larger  varieties,  were  better  suited  for  eating 
than  for  oil  The  £«cM»a,  on  the  other  hand, 
yielded  the  finest  oil,  the  Seiyia,  the  greatest  quan- 
tity. (Cat  R,R.7  i  Varr.  R.  R.  7  i  ColumelL  v. 
8,  de  Arbor.  17 ;  Plin.  H.  iV:  xv.  6.) 

Soil  and  Climatb.  The  soil  considered  most 
congenial  was  a  rich  tenacious  ohiy,  or  a  mixture 
of  day  and  sand,  a  gravelly  subsoil  being  essential 
in  either  case  to  carry  off  the  water.  Deep  fat 
mould  was  found  to  be  not  unsuitable,  but  any 
land  which  retained  moisture  was  avoided,  and 
also  light,  stony  ground,  for,  although  the  trees  did 
not  die  in  the  latter,  they  never  became  vigorous. 
Here  again,  however.  Columella  and  Virgil  are  at 
variance,  for  while  the  former  observes  ^  inimicus 
est  agcr  sabulo  maoer  et  nuda  glarea,^*  the  poet 
declares 

Difficiles  primum  terrae  collesque  maligni. 
Tenuis  ubi  argilla  et  dumosis  calculus  arvis 
Palladia  gaudent  silva  vivacis  olivae. 

The  olive  is  very  impatient  of  frost,  and  scarcely 
any  of  the  varieties  known  to  the  ancients  would 
flourish  in  very  hot  or  very  cold  situations.  In  hot 
localities,  it  was  expedient  to  form  the  plantations 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  facing  the  north,  in  cold 
localities  upon  a  southern  slope.  Neither  a  very 
lofty  nor  a  very  low  position  was  appropriate,  but 
gentle  rolling  eminences  such  as  characterised  the 
coimtry  of  the  Sabines  in  Italy,  and  the  district  of 
Baetica  in  Spain.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
a  western  exposure  lying  well  open  to  the  sun  was 
preferred.  It  is  asserted  by  several  classical  authors 
that  the  olive  will  not  live,  or,  at  least,  not  prove 
fruitful  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  coast  greater 
than  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles,  and  although  ex- 
ceptions did  and  do  exist  to  this  rule  it  will  be 
found  to  accord  with  general  experience.  (Cat. 
R,R.  7;  Voir.  L  34 ;  Columella,  v.  8  ;  Plin.  H.N, 
xviL  3  ;  Pallad.  iii.  18  ;  Theophr.  v.  p.  a.  il  5  ; 
Geopon.  ix.  4.) 

Propagation  and  Culturr.  Previous  to 
the  formation  of  an  olive  yard  (oletum,  olivetum)  it 
was  necessary  to  lay  out  a  nursery  (teminarium) 
for  the  reception  of  the  young  plants.    A  piece  of 
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ground  was  selected  for  this  purpose,  fively  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  air,  and  in  which  the  soil  waa 
a  rich  black  mould.  It  was  the  practice  to  trench 
(patUmani)  this  to  the  depth  oiF  three  feet,  and 
then  to  leave  it  to  oomble  down  under  the  infln^iyuMt 
of  the  atmosphere. 
The  propagation  of  the  olive  was  efiected  in 

1.  The  method  generally  adopted  was  to  fix 
upon  the  most  productive  trees,  uid  to  select  from 
these  long,  Toung,  healthy  blanches  (raaws  mt>- 
veHot)  of  such  a  thickness  as  to  be  easily  embraced 
by  the  hand.  The  bnmches  immediately  after 
being  detached  from  the  parent  stem,  were  sawed 
into  lengths  of  a  foot  and  a  half  each,  great  care 
being  taken  not  to  injure  the  baik  ;  these  seg- 
ments, which  were  called  taleat  or  davolae  ixtnmci, 
were  then  tapered  to  a  pomt  at  each  end  with 
a  knife,  the  two  extremities  were  smeared  with 
dung  and  ashes,  they  were  buried  upright  in  the 
ground,  so  that  the  tops  were  a  few  fingers*  breadth 
below  the  surface,  and  each  talea  was  placed  as 
neariy  as  possible  in  the  same  position,  both  ver- 
tically and  laterally,  as  the  branch  had  occupied 
upon  the  tree.  During  the  first  year,  the  ground 
was  fiwquently  loosened  by  the  sarculum  ;  when 
the  young  roots  {r*MdiaiIae  temmum)  had  taken  a 
firm  hold,  heavy  hand-rakes  (rtutra)  were  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  the  h<«t  of 
summer  water  was  regularly  supplied.  For  two 
years  no  pruning  was  resorted  to,  but  in  the  third 
year  the  whole  of  the  shoots  (ramtUi)^  with  the 
exoeptfon  of  two,  were  lopped  off ;  in  the  fourth 
year,  the  weaker  of  the  remaining  two  was  de- 
tached, and  in  the  fifth  year  the  yoong  trees 
(arlnueulae)  were  fit  for  being  transphmted  (Aoiifes 
tramdatiomi).  This  latter  operatioD  was  best  per- 
formed in  autumn  where  the  ground  to  which  they 
were  conveyed  was  dry,  but  if  it  was  moist  and 
rich,  in  spring,  a  short  time  befiire  the  buds  were 
formed.  In  the  field  which  they  were  to  occupy 
permanently,  pits  (icrobn)  tom  feet  every  way 
were  prepared,  if  practicable,  a  year  befbrehaad, 
so  that  the  earth  might  be  thoroughly  pulverised ; 
small  stones  and  gravel  mixed  with  mould  were 
placed  at  the  bottom  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches, 
and  some  grains  of  bariey  wen  scattered  over 
all.  The  young  tree  was  lifted  with  as  large 
a  ball  of  earth  as  possible  attached  to  the  roots, 
placed  in  the  pit  surrounded  with  a  little  manure, 
and  planted  so  as  to  occupy  precisely  the  same 
position,  in  relation  to  the  cardinal  points,  as  in  the 
nursery.  In  rich  com  huid,  the  space  left  between 
each  row  was  at  least  sixty  fset,  and  between  each 
tree  in  the  row  forty  feet,  in  order  that  the  branches 
and  roots  might  have  full  space  to  spread,  but  in 
poorer  soil  twenty-five  fec^t,  each  way,  were  con- 
sidered sufiicienL  The  rows  were  arranged  so  as 
to  run  firom  east  to  west,  in  order  that  the  cool 
breezes  might  sweep  fioely  down  the  opoi  spaces 
in  summer.  After  the  trees  had  become  firmly 
fixed,  and  had  been  pruned  up  into  a  proper  shape, 
that  is,  into  a  single  stem  kept  without  branches  to 
the  height  of  the  tallest  ox,  the  labour  attending 
upon  an  olive  yard  was  comparatively  trifling. 
Every  year,  the  soil  ahmnd  the  roots  was  loosen^ 
with  hoes  (Aulens),  or  with  the  plough,  the  roots 
themselves  laid  bare  (aUaqmeare^  ablaqtieaiio\  the 
young  suckers  cut  away,  and  the  lichens  scraped 
from  the  bark ;  every  third  year,  in  autumn,  roaj 
was  thrown  in  ;  every  eighth  year  the  trees  ^ 
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primed.  Tbe  lyttem  of  cultore  here  indiaited  was 
followed  10  generally  that  it  had  become  embodied 
in  a  piOTerb  **Veteris  proveibii  meminiiae  oon- 
▼enjt,  eom  qui  aret  oliTetom,  rogare  froctom ;  qai 
•Cercoret,  exoran ;  qui  caedat,  eogera.**  (Colomell. 
T.  9.  §  15.)  Besides  this,  the  whole  sarfrce  of 
the  gnmnd  was  regularly  ploughed  at  the  usual 
seasons,  and  cnipped  in  alternate  years,  the  manure 
applied  for  these  cmps  being  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  that  supplied  to  the  trees  specially. 
MoieoTer,  since  olives  bore  fruit,  in  abundance  at 
least,  only  once  in  two  years,  matters  were  so  ar> 
ranged  that  the  hmd  should  yield  a  crop  in  those 
years  when  the  trees  were  unprodnctiTe. 

2.  A  second  method  of  propagation  was  to  cut 
the  roots  of  wild  oUtcs  into  small  pieces  in  such 
a  manner  that  each  should  contain  an  eye  or  rudi- 
ment of  a  lateral  fibre  (radieum  omits  mhettrimm 
olearttm  kortmlot  e»ooler8\  and  these  pieces  were 
treated  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  talea§ 
described  above. 

3.  A  third  method  is  indicated  by  Virgil  in  the 
lines 

Quin  et  candicibos  lectis,  mirabile  dictu, 
Tniditur  e  sicco  radix  oleagina  ligno, 

and  is  still  punoed  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  where, 
as  we  are  told,  **  an  old  tree  is  hewn  down  and  the 
stock  cut  into  pieces  of  nearly  the  sise  and  shape 
of  a  mushroom,  and  which  from  that  circumstance 
are  called  mwoH;  care  at  the  same  tfane  is  taken 
that  a  small  portion  of  bark  shall  belong  to  each 
novola  These,  after  having  been  dipped  in  manure, 
are  pot  into  the  earth,  soon  throw  up  shoots,  are 
trausplanted  at  the  end  of  one  year,  and  in  three 
yean  are  fit  to  form  an  olive  yard.** 

Grafting  or  budding  (^mmwv,  mtUio^  oca/of  m- 
tertre)  were  also  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing fine  varieties  or  of  rendering  barren  trees 
fruitful.  (Cat  R.  R.  40,  42, 43,  45  ;  Varr.  JR,  R. 
i  40  ;  ColumeU.  r.  9,  De  Arbor.  17  ;  Plin.  H,N, 
zviiL  19.  s.  80  ;  Pallad.  iii.  8,  18,  x.  1,  xi  8  ; 
Oeopon.  ix.  5,  6,  Ac. ;  Blant*S  VeMtigu  of  Anewti 
Mcmmrgy  Ae,^  m  /to/^,  p.  215.) 

Olxvs  OATHSmiNO  {OUUoif  OUtfUad),  The 
(dive  usually  comes  to  maturity,  in  Italy,  about  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  December,  but,  according  to 
the  views  of  the  proprietors,  it  was  gathered  in 
various  stages  of  its  progress,  either  while  yet  green 
(a/6a),  or  when  changing  colour  (ixina),  or  when 
folly  ripe  {nigra\  but  it  was  considered  highly 
desirable  that  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  re- 
main so  long  as  to  fail  of  its  own  accord.  The 
firuit  was  picked  as  fiir  as  possible  with  the  bare 
hand,  but  such  as  could  not  be  reached  from  the 
ground  or  by  the  aid  of  ladders  was  beaten  down 
with  long  reeds,  which  were  preferred  to  sticks  as 
less  likely  to  injure  the  baric  of  the  branches  and 
the  young  bearers,  a  want  of  attention  to  this  pre- 
caution on  the  part  of  the  gatherers  (JfguU)  being 
in  the  opinion  of  Varro  the  cause  why  olive  trees 
BO  seldom  yielded  a  full  crop  for  two  yean  con- 
secutively. (Varr,  /?./?.  L  55  ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xv.  a 
s.  6  ;  Oeopon.  ix.  1 7.) 

Differ SNT  usu.  The  fruit  (&icea)  of  the  olive 
was  for  the  most  part  employed  for  one  of  two  pur- 
poses. 

1.  It  was  eaten  as  a  fruit,  either  firesh,  pickled, 
or  preserved  in  various  ways. 

2.  It  was  pressed  so  as  to  yield  the  oil  and 
other  juices  which  it  contained.    And  again,  the 
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oil  was  employed  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  but 
chiefly 

«.  As  an  article  of  food. 
A  For  anointing  the  body,  and  in  this  case 
was  frequently  made  a  vehicle  for  perfomes 
(iM^Meala). 
7.  For  burning  in  kmps. 
Pbisbrvino  Olitks.      {Omders  oImm,  oU^ 
varum  comdiiura^  conditio.) 

Olives  might  be  preserved  in  various  ways, 
either  when  unripe  (a/6ae,  ooBrftoe),  or  ripe  (a^nitf), 
or  half-ripe  (iNiriaa,/Moew). 

Green  olives,  the  Pamma  being  used  principally 
for  this  purpose,  were  preserved  in  strong  brine 
(naria),  accordmff  to  the  modern  practice,  or  they 
were  beaten  together  into  a  mass,  steeped  in  water 
which  was  frequently  changed,  then  pressed  and 
thrown  with  salt  into  a  jar  of  vinegar,  to  which 
various  spices  or  flavouring  condiments  were  added, 
especially  the  seeds  of  the  Pistachia  Lentiscus,  or 
Gum  Mastich  tree,  and  fennel.  Sometimes,  instead 
of  vincf^,  inspissated  must  {mtpo^  d^fiithm\  or 
sweet  wine  (  paamm)  or  honey  were  employed,  in 
which  case  the  olives  were  preserved  sweet,  and 
sometimes  salt  pickle,  vinegar,  must  and  oil,  seem 
to  have  been  all  mixed  together. 

Half-ripe  olives  (and  here  a^ain  the  Pautia  was 
the  favourite )  were  picked  with  their  stalks  and 
covered  over  in  a  jar  with  the  best  oiL  In  this 
manner  they  retained  the  flavour  of  the  fresh  fruit 
for  more  than  a  year. 

Ripe  olives,  especially  the  orekitis^  were  sprinkled 
with  salt,  and  left  untouched  for  five  days,  the  salt 
was  then  shaken  off,  and  they  were  dried  in  the 
sun.  Or  they  were  preserved  sweet  in  defrutum 
without  salt. 

The  peculiar  preparation  called  Epityntm  was 
made  by  taking  olives  in  any  of  the  three  stages, 
extracting  the  stones,  chopping  up  the  pulp  and 
throwing  the  frsgments  into  a  jar  with  oil,  vinegar, 
coriander  seeds,  cumin,  fennel,  rue  and  mint,  the 
quantity  of  oil  being  suiSicient  to  cover  up  the  com- 
pound and  exclude  the  air.  In  fiut,  it  was  an  olive 
salad,  and,  as  the  name  imports,  eaten  with  cheese. 
(Cat  R.  R.  117,  118,  119  ;  Varr.  R.R.  I  60; 
0>lumell.  xii.  49  ;  Geopon.  ix.  3,  32.) 

Oil  making  (Qleum  oonfictrt).  The  fruit  of 
the  olive  tree  consists  of  two  parts,  the  pulpy 
pericarp  {earo\  and  the  stone  (aaekas). 

The  oaro  or  pulp  yielded  two  fluids:  one  of 
these  of  a  watery  consistence,  dark  in  colour,  bitter 
to  the  taste,  flowed  from  the  olive  upon  very  slight 
pressure  ;  it  was  called  i^fUpyri  by  the  Greeks, 
Amuroa  by  the  LaUus,  and  was  extensively  used  as 
a  manure  and  for  a  great  number  of  purposes  con- 
nected with  domestic  economy.  The  other  fluid 
which  flowed  from  the  pulp,  when  subjected  to 
more  forcible  pressure,  was  the  oil  (oleum^  olivmn), 
mingled  however  to  a  certain  extent  with  amurca 
and  other  impurities  (/roues,  faeces),  and  this  was 
of  different  qualities,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
fruit,  and  the  amount  of  pressure.  The  finest  oil 
was  made  from  the  fruit  before  it  was  fully  ripe, 
and  from  this  circumstance,  or  from  its  greenish 
colour,  was  termed  Oleum  viride,  and  by  the 
Greeks  hfju^dxivov :  the  quantity  given  out  was  how- 
ever small,  and  hence  the  remark  of  Cato,  Quum 
ao&rbi$$ima  clea  cUum  fudet  tarn  oleum  optimum 
erii :  domino  de  maiura  olea  oleum  feri  mtueime 
egpedid. 

A  distinction  is  made  by  Columella,  between 
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oil  obtained  from  the  fruit  when  green  {oleum  aeer- 
hum  s.  cMsfitwin),  when  half  ripe  (olaam  nnrfa), 
and  when  folly  ripe  (olmm  matanan),  and  while 
he  coneiden  Uie  mannfiustan  of  the  fint  at  inex- 
pedient, in  coneeqnenoe  of  the  eeanty  produce,  he 
•trongly  reoommendi  the  proprietor  to  make  at 
mnch  at  pottible  of  the  lecond,  beeante  the  quantity 
yielded  wat  contidenble,  and  the  price  to  high,  at 
ahnoit  to  double  hit  receiptt. 

Under  ordinary  circnmttanoei,  the  ripe  fruit 
when  gathoed  wat  carefoUy  cleaned,  and  oonreyed 
in  batkett  to  the  farm  houte,  where  it  wat  placed 
in  heapt  upon  tloping  wooden  floort  (m  tabmlaio\ 
in  order  that  a  portion  of  the  ammrea  might  flow 
out,  and  a  tltght  fermentation  takes  place  (trf  tbi 
medioenier  froenoidy,  which  rendered  them  more 
tender  and  more  productive,  and  exactly  the  tame 
lyttem  it  pnrtned  lor  the  tame  reason  in  modem 
times.  The  gatherings  of  each  day  (ooactaro  miuw- 
evyuMqim  din)  were  kept  teprate,  and  great  care  wat 
t^Len  to  leaTO  them  in  this  ttate  for  a  very  Ihnited 
period,  lor  if  the  mattet  heated,  the  oil  toon  be 
came  rsndd  (OUa  loeta  u  mmimm  dim  /mi  m  aeer' 
vu,  caldon  froemeitt  tt  olemm  JbeOdum /U).  If, 
therefore,  circumstances  did  not  allow  of  the  oil 
being  made  soon  after  the  fruit  wat  gathered,  the 
oliret  were  spread  out  and  exposed  to  the  air  so  as 
to  check  any  tendency  towards  decomposition.  It 
is  the  neglect  of  these  rules  and  precautions  which 
renders  the  oil  now  made  in  Spain  so  offensiv«,  for 
there  the  oHtcs  are  frequently  allowed  to  remain 
in  cellan  for  months  before  they  are  used.  Although 
both  ancient  and  modem  experience  are  upon  the 
whole  in  fovour  of  a  slight  fermentation,  Cato, 
whote  great  practical  knowledge  entitlet  him  to 
retpect,  ttiongiy  reeommendt  that  it  thould  be 
altogether  ditpented  with,  and  affirms  that  the 
oil  would  be  lioth  more  abundant  in  quantity  and 
superior  in  quality :  **  Quam  dtissime  confides 
maxima  expediel** 

The  olives  when  considered  to  be  in  a  proper 
ttate  were  placed  in  bags  or  flexible  baskets 
{fiKi$\  and  were  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
machine  coneitting  partly  of  a  bruitmg  and  partly 
of  a  tqueeting  apparatut,  which  wat  conitracted  in 
variout  ways,  and  detignated  by  variout  namet : 
Tyapetum^Molaolearia^Oamalitei  SoUa,  Toreador^ 
Prelum^  Tudiada,  The  oil  at  it  ittued  forth  wat 
received  in  a  leaden  not  (ooffma  pUmb$a),  placed 
in  the  cittern  (Jaemt)  below  the  |irets.  From  the 
cortina  it  was  hidled  out  by  an  assistant  (oapatoforX 
with  a  hrge  flat  spoon  (ooncAa),  first  into  one  rat 
{hbntm  fictile)^  and  then  into  another,  thirty  being 
placed  in  a  row  for  this  pnipose.  It  was  allowed 
to  rest  for  a  while  in  each,  and  the  operation  was 
repeated  again  and  again  (oleum  yirBgumter  eapumi) 
until  the  amurca  and  all  impurities  had  been  com- 
pletely removed.  In  cold  weather  when  the  oil 
remained  in  union  with  the  amurca  notwithstanding 
these  transferences,  the  separation  was  effected  by 
mixing  a  little  parched  salt  with  the  combined 
fluidt,  but  when  the  cold  wat  very  intente,  dry 
carbonate  of  toda  (mifnoii)  was  found  to  answer 
better.  The  oil  was  finally  poured  into  jars  (dolia 
olearia\  which  had  been  previously  diorooghly 
cleaned  and  teasoned,  and  gboed  with  wax  or  gum 
to  prevent  absorption,  the  lidt  {opercuUi)  were 
carefully  secured,  and  they  were  then  delivered  to 
the  overseer  (eustoe)  by  whom  they  were  itored 
tip  in  the  tbuU  reserved  for  their  reception  {edUi 
oUoria), 
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After  a  moderate  force  had  been  applied  ta  the 
prets,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil  had  flowed 
forth,  the  braised  cake  {eadxprn)  was  taken  out  of 
the  bsgs,  mixed  with  a  little  salt,  replaced  and 
subfected  to  the  action  of  the  pvess  a  seoond»  and 
again  a  third  time.  The  oil  first  obtwned  {oUmm 
jnimae  prumuxm)  was  the  finest,  and  in  proportion 
as  additions!  Ibfoe  was  applied  by  -the  press-men 
{/aetorea^  tonuiani\  the  quality  became  gradually 
worse  (fo(^  meUorie  taporie  quod  mmon  t»  preli 
quaai  ludnum  d^luterii).  Hence,  the  product  of 
each  pressing  was  kept  distinct,  the  marketable 
value  of  each  being  very  diilermt  {fdurimam  r^hi 
mm  mieeere  Meraiumee  wtuUogue  mimue  terUaiumem 
cum  prima  prtnura).  The  lowest  quality  of  all 
(oleum  eAarium)  was  made  from  olives  which  had 
been  partially  daoM^  by  vermin,  or  which  had 
fallen  from  the  treea  m  bad  weather  into  the  mad, 
so  that  it  became  necessary  to  wash  them  in  warm 
water  before  they  could  be  used. 

The  quantity  of  firuit  thrown  at  one  time  into  the 
press  varied  nom  120  to  160  modii,  according  to 
the  capacity  of  the  vessels:  this  quantity  was  termed 
Faelue^  the  amount  of  oil  obtained  fimn  one  foetus 
was  called  Hoatue^  but  these  words  are  not  unfre- 
ouently  confounded.  (Cat  R.  R.  7,  64,  65,  66  ; 
Varr.  A.  R.  I  24,  55  ;  ColumelL  xiL  52  ;  Plin. 
£r.  AT.  XV.  a,  6,  7  ;  Gcopon.  ix.  17.)      [W.  R.] 

OLIOA'RCHIA  (iKMyupxi^h  <*«  ^oeemiar^ 
of  a  /huff  is  a  term,  the  apfdieation  of  which  liy 
writers  on  political  sdence  is  less  wide  than  its 
etymoloffical  signification  might  have  waiianted. 
(See  PJyb.  vL  4  ;  Arist.  PoL  iv.  ^  from  whom 
we  leam  that  some  writen  uted  OUgarchia  at  a 
generic  name,  indudiag  Arittocratia  as  one  of  its 
tpedes.)  It  is  shown  eltewhere  [Amstocratia] 
under  what  conditions  the  limitation  of  political 
power  to  a  portico  of  the  community  was  regarded 
as  a  proper  and  regular  oonstitution  (^p9ii  voAircia, 
Arist.  PoL  iii.  4,  iv.  2.)  The  tmn  Oligarekia  was 
applied  to  that  perversion  (vapdu^aris)  of  an  Aris' 
ioeralKi  into  which  the  latter  passed,  when,  owing 
to  the  rise  of  the  cfssMrs  [Dsmocaatia],  and  the 
vanishing  of  those  substantial  grounds  of  pre-emi- 
nence which  rendered  an  Aristocratia  not  unjust, 
the  rale  of  the  dominant  portion  of  the  community 
ceased  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  general  interesu 
of  the  state,  and  became  the  ascendancy  of  a  fac- 
tion, whose  effiHts  were  directed  chiefly  towards 
their  own  aggrandisement  and  the  maintenance  of 
their  own  power  and  privilq^es  (Arist  L  &  Etk, 
Nieom,  vul  12 ;  Polyb.  vi.  &  §  4).  The  pre- 
servation of  power  under  such  circumstances  erf 
coarse  depended  chiefly  upon  the  possession  of 
superior  wealth  and  the  other  apoliances  of  woUth 
which  were  its  concomitants.  Thus  it  came  to  be 
regarded  as  essentially  chaEBcteristic  of  an  oligar- 
chy, that  the  main  distinction  between  the  dominant 
foction  and  the  subject  portion  of  the  community 
was  the  possession  of  greater  wealth  on  the  part  of 
the  former.  Hence  the  term  (Higartkia  would 
not  have  been  applied,  if  a  small  section  of  the 
community,  eonaisting  of  poor  persons,  by  any 
means  got  the  reins  of  go\  eminent  into  their  hands. 
(Arist  PoL  iv.  3,  i%i»os  ft4¥  ivrip  Ireof  ol  #Ac^6c. 
pot  uApun  ^o^,  hxirfupx^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ntXoiciou 
A  little  further  on  he  says :  hKxyapx^  '^  ^^^^^ 
ol  wKeOffUH  iral  e^i^arepoi^  ^Xfyoi  5rrcs,  uipun 
r^t  i^f  iffip.  Comp.  iv.  6  ;  Plat  de  Rep.  viiL 
pp.  550,  c  558,  a.)  The  case  of  the  wealthy  portion 
faeiog  also  the  more  numerous  would  be  a  vp*/ 
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mre  exception.  Their  dominion,  of  coone,  would 
not  be  an  oligarchy ;  bnt  neither  woold  it  be  a 
democracy  (Arist.  Pol.  W.  3).  When  an  ariBto- 
cncy  passed  in  the  natural  development  of  society 
into  an  oligarchy,  the  oligarchs  would,  of  coarse, 
be  high  bom  as  well  as  rich.  But  high  birth  was 
not  an  essential  condition.  It  very  commonly  hap- 
pened that  the  oligarchs  were  themselves  only  a  sec- 
tion of  the  old  nobility,  having  excluded  the  poorer 
members  of  their  order  from  the  possession  of  power. 
'  Aristotle  (Poi,  iv.  5)  distinguishes  various  spe- 
cies of  oligarchy :  —  1.  Where  a  certain  large 
amount  of  pronerty  is  the  only  requisite  for  being 
a  member  of  the  ruling  ckss :  2.  Where  the  pro- 
perty qualification  is  not  large,  but  the  members 
of  the  government  themselves  supply  any  vacancies 
that  may  occur  in  their  ranks  by  electing  others  to 
fill  them :  3.  Where  the  son  saoceeds  to  the  power 
of  his  fiither :  4.  Where,  besides  this  being  the 
case,  the  rulers  govern  according  to  no  fixed  laws, 
but  arbitrarily.  (Comp.  Plat  Polit,  pp.  301,  302.) 
The  fint  kind,  especially  when  the  rifoifM  was 
not  extravagantly  high,  so  that  a  considerable 
number  shared  political  power,  though  only  a  few 
of  them  might  be  eligible  to  the  highest  offices, 
was  sometimes  called  rifioKpcnia  (Anst  Etk.  Nie. 
viiL  12  ;  Xenophon,  Mem.  iv.  6.  §  12,  uses  the 
term  irXovroKparia  ;  Plato,  de  Rep.  viiL  p.  547,  d., 
uses  the  term  riftMcpvria  in  a  different  sense). 
It  approximates  closely  to  the  woXircio,  and  hence 
Aristotle  {Pol.  iv.  11)  calls  it  iXiTopx^  iraiKiruHu 
Elsewhere  {Etk.  Nie.  I.  e.)  he  identifies  it  with 
the  iroAiTcfo. 

These  general  divisions  of  course  admitted  of 
various  modifications  ;  and  the  distribution  of  the 
functions  of  government  might  be  such  as  to  create 
an  oligarchy  within  an  oligarchy.  To  this  species 
of  oligarchy,  the  name  Svmurrcfa  was  sometimes 
applied.  (Arist  Pol.  v.  2.  5  ;  Thnc.  iil  62,  ir. 
78  ;  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4.  §  46.) 

The  term  ArisiocraHa  is  not  nnfrequently  ap- 
plied to  what  the  more  careful  distinctions  of  the 
writers  on  political  science  would  term  (Higartkia. 
(Comp.  Thuc.  iil  82 ;  Xen.  Hellm.  r.  2.  §  7  ; 
Aristoph.  Av.  125.) 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  above,  the  reader 
may  consult  Wachsmuth,  Hellemtcke  AUerthumi- 
ktmde,  §§  36,  44,  47, 63,  64  ;  Hermann,  Lehrimdi 
der  Grieek.  Siaat$aHerthUmer,  §§  58—61  ;  Thirl- 
wall.  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol  I  ch.  10.  [C.  P.  M.] 

OLLA,  mt.  AULA  (Plaut  AmIuL  pcumm)^ 
dim.  OLLULA  (A^ftjJ ;  X^P^h  X^PS  dim. 
XVTpis\  a  vessel  of  any  material,  round  and  pUin, 
and  having  a  wide  mouth  ;  a  pot ;  a  jar. 

Besides  bemg  made  of  earthenware  (Antiphanes 
ap.  Athen.  x.  70  ;  hirrpoKlrri,  tegtacea)  and  bronze 
(xoAif^,  ortieo,  Aesop.  Fab.  329  ;  Cato,  de  Re  Rust. 
81  ;  aenum,  Ovid.  MeL  viL  318—321  ;  A^tfijf 
xi\Kf0Sy  Herod.  I  48),  tbe  ancients  also  made 
these  vessels  of  different  kinds  of  stone,  which 
were  turned  upon  the  lathe.  At  Pleurs,  a  village 
near  Chiavenna  to  the  north  of  the  Lake  of  Como, 
the  manufacture  of  vessels  from  the  potstone  found 
in  a  neighbouring  mountain  is  still  carried  on,  and 
has  probiEibly  existed  there  from  the  t^ne  of  Pliny, 
who  makes  express  mention  of  it  {H.  N.  xxxvi 
22.  s.  44).  Some  of  these  vessels  are  nearly  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and,  being  adapted  to  bear  the 
fire,  are  used  for  cooking.  (OcuUt  observare  oUam 
ffukis,  ne  aduratur,\arro,  ap.  Non.  Marcell.  p.  543. 
cd.  Merceri  ;  Festus,  t.  v.  Aulas.) 
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The  preceding  woodcut  !s  taken  from  a  vase  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  was  found  at  Canino 
in  Etniria.  The  painting  upon  it  represents  the 
story  of  Medea  boiling  an  old  ram  with  a  view  to 
persuade  the  daughters  of  Pelias  to  put  him  to 
death.  (Ovid,  Met.  viL  818—321  ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
24.)  The  pot  has  a  round  bottom,  and  is  supported 
by  a  tripod  under  which  is  a  h&rge  fire.  The  ram, 
restored  to  youth,  is  just  in  the  act  of  leaping  out 
of  the  pot  Instead  of  being  supported  by  a  sepa- 
rate tripod,  the  vessel  was  sometimes  made  with 
the  feet  all  in  one  piece,  and  it  was  then  called  in 
Greek  rpiwovs  [Tripos],  x^rp^'®*'*  (Hes.  Op.  et 
Dies,  748  ;  Schol.  in  Soph.  AJ.  1405),  and  wvptff- 
rarrif. 

Besides  being  placed  upon  the  fire  in  order  to 
boil  water  or  cook  victuals,  the  ancients  used  pots 
to  carry  fire.  Just  as  is  now  done  by  the  modem 
inhabitants  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  (Xen. 
Hetten^  iv.  5.  §  4.)  They  also  used  small  pots  con- 
taining fire  and  pitch  to  annoy  the  enemy  in  sieges 
by  throwing  them  from  slings  and  military  engines. 

Olhia  were  also  used  to  hold  solids  and  keep 
them  in  store,  while  amphorae  rendered  the  same 
service  in  regard  to  liquids.  [Amphora.]  Thus 
grapes  were  kept  in  jars  as  at  present  (Coluraell. 
/?.  R.  xii.  43.)  Although  pots  were  commonly  made 
solely  with  a  view  to  utility,  and  were  therefore 
destitute  of  ornament  and  without  hxmdles,  yet 
they  were  sometimes  made  with  two  handles 
{Zivroi)  like  amphorae ;  and,  when  they  were  well 
turned  upon  the  wheel,  well  baked,  smooth  and 
neat,  and  so  large  as  to  hold  hix  congii  (=4^  gal- 
lons nearly),  they  were,  as  we  learn  from  Plato 
{Hipp.Maj.  pp.  153,154,  ed.  Heindorf), considered 
very  beautifuL 

Pots  were  used,  as  with  us,  in  gardening.  (C^to, 
d€  Re  Rust.  51.)  The  custom  of  placing  flower- 
pots in  windows  is  mentioned  by  Martiiu  (xi.  19. 
1,  2).  A  flower-pot,  about  six  inches  high  and 
suited  to  this  application,  was  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Aldborough,  the  ancient  Isurium,  and  ' 
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preserred  by  A.  Iawmmi  Eaq.,  the  owner  of  tliat 
place. 

Another  Tery  rAnuukable  use  of  theee  Teueb  of 
earthenware  among  the  Greeks  wae  to  pat  in£uits 
into  them  to  be  ezpoeed  (Apiatoph.  Ram,  U88  ; 
SchoL  ad  loo, ;  Moeris,  f .  v.  'ETMrvrpc^fi^f ),  or  to 
be  carried  anywhere.  (Aiutoph.  Tketm.  512 — 
516;  SchoL  ad  loe.)  Henoe  the  expomre  of  chil- 
dren was  called  iyxyTpi(ttp  (Hesych.  •.«.),  and 
the  miserable  women  who  practised  it  iyxyrpiff' 
rpuu,    (Suidas,  9.  o.) 

In  monumental  inscriptions  the  t^m  oOa  is  fre> 
quently  applied  to  the  pots  which  were  nsed  to  re- 
oeiTe  the  ashes  of  the  uaves  or  inferior  members  of 
a  family,  and  which  were  either  exposed  to  Tiew 
in  the  niches  of  the  eolnmbarmm,  or  immnred 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  lid  only.  Some 
good  specimens  of  cinerary  olhie  are  pteserred  in 
the  British  Museum  in  a  small  apartment  so  eon- 
stmcted  as  to  exhibit  accurately  the  manner  of 
arranging  them.  (See  abore,  p.  561  ;  and  nume- 
rous plates  in  Bartoli'ft  AnHeki  Sepoleri) 

The  lid  of  the  olla  was  called  M0tifM  and 
cperculmm.  It  generally  corresponded  in  the  ma^ 
terial  and  the  style  of  ornament  with  the  olla  itsel£ 
(Herod.  148;  ColLc)  [J.  Y.] 

OLY'MPIA  (6\6/utu\  usually  caHed  the 
Olympic  games,  the  greatest  of  the  national  fes- 
tivals of  the  Greeks.  It  was  celebrated  9%  Olym- 
pia  in  Elis,  the  name  given  to  a* small  pktn  to  the 
west  of  Pisa,  which  was  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-east  by  the  mountains  Cronius  and  Olympus, 
on  the  south  by  the  river  Alpheus,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Cladeus,  which  flows  into  the  Alpheus. 
Olympia  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  a  town,  but 
rather  a  collection  of  temples  and  public  buildinn, 
the  description  of  which  does  not  come  within  tne 
plan  of  this  woric 

The  origin  of  the  Olympic  Chmies  is  buried  in 
obscurity.  The  legends  of  the  Elean  priests  attri- 
buted the  bstitution  of  the  festival  to  the  Idaean 
Heracles,  and  referred  it  to  the  time  of  Cronos.  Ac- 
cording to  their  account,  Rhea  committed  her  new- 
bom  Zeus  to  the  Idaean  Dactyli,  also  called  Cnre- 
tes,  of  whom  five  brothers,  Heracles,  Paeonaeus, 
Epimedes,  lasins,  and  Idas,  came  from  Ida  in 
Crete,  to  Olympia,  where  a  temple  had  been  erected 
to  Cronos  by  the  men  of  the  golden  age ;  and 
Heracles  the  eldest  conquered  his  brothers  in  a 
foot-iace,  and  was  crowned  with  the  vrild  c^ive- 
trce.  Heracles  hereupon  established  a  contest, 
which  was  to  be  celebrated  erery  five  years,  be- 
cause he  and  his  brothers  were  five  in  number. 
(  Paos.  V.  7.  §  4.)  Fifty  yean  after  Deucalion*s  flood 
they  said  that  Clymenus,  the  son  of  Oirdis,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Idaean  Heracles,  came  from  Crete, 
and  celebrated  the  festival ;  but  that  Endymion, 
the  son  of  Aethlius,  deprived  Clymenus  of  Uie 
soTereignty,  and  offered  the  kingdom  as  a  prise  to 
his  sons  in  the  foot-race ;  that  a  generation  after 
Endymion  the  festival  was  celebrated  by  Pelops  to 
the  honour  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  ;  that  when  the 
sons  of  Pelops  were  scattered  through  Pelopon- 
nesus, Amythaon,  the  son  of  Cretheus  and  a  rehi- 
tion  of  Endymion,  celebrated  it ;  that  to  him  suc- 
ceeded Pelias  and  Neleus  in  conjunction,  then 
Augeas,  and  at  last  Heracles,  the  son  of  Amphi- 
tryon, after  the  taking  of  Elis.  Afterwards  Oxy- 
1ns  is  mentioned  as  presiding  over  the  games,  and 
then  they  are  said  to  hare  been  discontmued  till 
their  revival  by  Iphitus.  (Pans.  v.  8.  §  1, 2.)  Most 
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ancient  writeri,  however,  attribute  the  institution 
of  the  games  to  Heracles,  the  son  of  Amphitryon 
( Apollod.  ii.  7. 1 2  ;  Diod.  iv.  14  ;  compare  Strabo, 
viii  a  855),  while  others  represent  Atieus  as  their 
founder.  (VelL  Pat.  i  8  ;  Hermann,  Pd.  AmL  § 
28.  n.  10.) 

Stnbo  (viil  pp.  854, 355)  rejects  all  these  legends, 
and  sajrs  that  the  festival  was  first  institnted  after 
the  retom  of  the  Hciadidae  to  the  Peloponnesos 
by  the  Aetolians,  who  united  themselves  with  the 
Eleana.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  the  ancient  traditions  reqtecting  the  in- 
stitution of  the  festival ;  but  they  appear  to  show 
that  religious  festivals  had  beoi  celebrated  at 
Olympia  from  the  earliest  times,  and  it  is  diflicult 
to  conceive  that  the  Pdoponnesians  and  the  other 
Greeks  would  have  attached  such  importance  to 
this  festival,  unless  Olympia  had  long  been  re> 
garded  as  a  hallowed  site.  The  first  historical  fivt 
connected  with  the  Olympian  Games  is  their  re- 
vival by  Iphitus,  king  of  Klis,  who  is  raid  to  have 
aoeompushed  it  with  the  assistance  of  Lycnigus, 
the  Spartan  lawgiver,  and  Cleosthenes  of  Pisa  ;  and 
the  names  of  Ipnitus  and  Lycuigus  were  inscribed 
on  a  disc  in  oommemoiation  of  the  event ;  which  disc 
Pausanias  saw  in  the  temple  of  Hen  at  Olympia. 
(Pans. v.4.|4,v.20.Sl;Plut£9c.  1.28.)  Itwould 
appear  from  this  tradition,  as  Thirlwall  {ffiaL  </ 
(Treeee,  ii.  n.  886)  has  remaned,  that  Spaite  con- 
curred with  the  two  states  most  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  the  festival,  and  mainly  contri- 
buted to  procure  the  consent  of  the  other  Pelopon- 
nesians.  The  odehntion  of  the  fiestival  may  have 
been  discontinued  in  oonsequenee  of  the  troubles 
consequent  npNon  the  Dorian  invasion,  and  we  are 
told  that  Iphitus  was  commanded  by  the  Delphic 
oracle  to  revive  it  as  a  remedy  for  intestine  com- 
motions and  for  pesUlenoe,  vrith  which  Greece  was 
then  afflicted.  Iphitus  thereupon  induced  the 
Eleans  to  sacrifice  to  Herades,  whom  th^  had 
iiDrmeriy  regarded  as  an  enemy,and  from  this  time 
the  games  were  r^gulariy  celebrated.  (Paus.  L  a) 
Different  dates  are  assigned  to  Iphitus  by  ancient 
writers,  some  placing  his  revival  of  the  Olympiad 
at  B.  c.  884,  and  others,  as  Callimachus,  at  b.  c 
82a  (Clinton,  Fad,  HtlL  p.  409.  t)  The  interval 
of  four  yean  between  each  celebration  of  the 
festival  was  called  an  Olympiad  ;  but  the  Olym- 
piads wen  not  employed  as  a  chronological  aen 
till  the  victory  of  Coroebus  in  the  Ibot-noe  b.  a 
776.  [Oltmpias.] 

The  most  important  point  in  the  renewal  of  the 
festival  by  Iphitus  was  the  establishment  of  the 
iit9x*tpia,  or  sacred  armistice,  the  formnhi  for  pro- 
claiming which  was  inscribed  in  a  drde  on  the 
disc  mentioned  above.  The  proclamation  was 
made  by  poace-heralds  (inroySo^poi),  first  in  Elis 
and  afterwards  in  the  other  parts  of  Greece  -  it  put 
a  stop  to  all  warfiue  for  the  month  in  which  the 
games  were  celebrated,  and  which  was  called 
icpofMirlo.  The  territory  of  Elis  itself  was  con- 
sidered especially  sacred  during  its  continuance, 
and  no  armed  force  could  enter  it  without  incur- 
ring the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  When  the  Spartans  on 
one  occasion  sent  forces  agunst  the  fortress  Phyr- 
cum  and  Leprenm  during  the  existence  of  the 
Olympic  truce  {iv  tm  'OKufonaxcus  aworScui), 
they  were  fined  by  the  Eleans,  according  to  the 
Olympic  law,  2000  minae,  being  two  for  each 
Hoplite.  (Thucyd.  V.  49.)  The  Eleans,  however, 
pretended  not  only  that  their  hmds  wen  inviolable 
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during  tlie  ezutenoe  of  the  truce,  bnt  that  by  the 
origiiud  agreement  with  the  other  states  of  Pelo> 
ponnetna  their  lands  wero  made  sacred  for  erer, 
and  were  never  to  be  attacked  bj  anj  hostile  force 
(Strabo,  viiL  p.  358)  ;  and  thej  liirther  stated  that 
the  first  Tiolation  of  their  territory  was  made  by 
Pheidon  of  ArgOL  Bat  the  Eleans  themselves  did 
not  abstain  from  aims,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
sach  a  priTilege  would  have  existed  without  im- 
posing on  them  the  correspondii^  dnty  of  refrain* 
ing  firom  attacking  the  territory  of  their  neighboars. 
The  Liter  Greeks  do  not  appear  to  have  admitted 
this  claim  of  the  Eleans,  as  we  find  many  cases  in 
which  their  couitiy  was  made  the  scene  of  war. 
(Xen.  HM.  iiL  2.  §2a,&&,  ^4,  Ac.) 

The  Olympic  fiitival  was  pobably  confined  at 
first  to  the  Peloponnesians ;  bat  as  its  celebrity 
extended,  the  other  Greeks  took  part  in  it,  till  at 
length  it  became  a  fiestival  fiv  tke  whole  nation. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  contend  in  the  games  bat 
pertons  of  pare  Hellenic  blood :  barbarians  might 
be  qwctators,  bat  slaTes  were  entirely  exdoded. 
All  peruns  who  had  been  branded  b^  their  own 
states  with  Atimia,  or  had  been  gailty  of  any 
offence  against  the  dirine  laws  were  not  permitted 
to  contend.  (Compare  Demosth.  «.  AriaUtcrat.  ppi 
631, 632.)  When  the  Hellenic  race  had  been  ex- 
tmded  by  eokmies  to  Asia,  Afirica,  and  other  parts 
of  Eoiope,  persons  contended  in  the  games  from 
▼cry  distant  places ;  and  in  later  times  a  greater 
number  of  conqaerors  came  from  the  colonies  than 
from  the  mother  coantiy.  After  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans,  the  latter  were  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  games.  The  emperors  Tiberius 
and  Nero  were  both  conquerors,  and  Paosanias 
(v.  20.  §  4)  speaks  of  a  Roman  senator  who  gained 
the  victory.  ]>uring  the  freedom  of  Greece,  even 
Greeks  were  sometimes  excluded,  when  they  had 
been  gailty  of  a  crime  which  appeared  to  the  Kleans 
to  deserve  this  punishment  The  horses  of  Hienm 
of  Syracuse  were  excluded  from  the  chariot-race 
through  the  influence  of  Themistocles,  becaose  he 
had  not  taken  part  with  the  other  Greeks  against 
the  Persians.  (Plot  Tktm.  25  ;  Aelian,  F.  H.  ix. 
5.)  All  the  fioced'awmonians  were  excluded  in  the 
90th  Olympiad,  because  they  had  not  paid  the  fine 
for  violating  the  Elean  territory,  as  mentioned  above 
(Thuc.  ▼.  49,  50  ;  Panii  iii  8.  §  2)  ;  and  similar 
cases  of  exdosiom  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers 

No  women  were  allowed  to  be  present  or  even 
to  cross  the  Alphens  during  the  celebration  of  the 
games  under  penalty  of  being  buried  down  from 
the  Typaean  rock.  Only  one  instance  is  recorded 
of  a  woman  having  ventured  to  be  present,  and  she, 
although  detected,  was  pardoned  in  consideration 
of  her  &ther,  brother^  and  son  having  been  victors 
in  the  games.  (Paua.  t.  6.  §  5  *  ;  Ael.  F.  H.  x.  1.) 
An  exception  was  made  to  this  law  in  favour  of 
the  priestess  of  I>eroeter  Chamyne,  who  sat  on  an 
altar  of  white  marble  opposite  to  itM  Hellanodicae. 
(Pans.  vL  20.  §  6  ;  compare  Suet  Ner.  c,  12.) 

*  It  woold  appear  frran  another  passage  of  Pau- 
sanias  that  eitytw  were  allowed  to  be  present^ 
though  married  women  were  not  {icapBivovs  9« 
ovK  djfryowrt  dccvao^flu,  ri.  20.  §  6)  ;  but  this 
statement  is  opposed  to  all  others  on  the  subject, 
and  the  reading  of  the  passage  seems  to  be  doubt- 
ful. (See  Valckenoer,  ad  T%eoer.  Adon.  pp.  196, 
197.) 
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Women  were,  however,  allowed  to  send  chariots  to 
the  races  ;  and  the  first  woman,  whose  horses  won 
the  prise,  was  Cynisca,  the  daughter  of  Arcbida- 
mus,  and  sister  of  Agesilaus.  (Paus.  iil  8.  §  1.) 
The  number  of  spectators  at  the  festival  was  very 
great ;  and  these  were  drawn  together  not  merely 
by  the  desire  of  seeing  the  games,  but  partly 
through  the  opportunity  it  afforded  them  of  carry- 
ing on  commercial  transactions  with  persons  fsam. 
distant  places  (Veil  18;  mercatiu  CHympiacus^ 
Justin,  xiiL  5),  as  is  the  case  with  the  Mohammedan 
festivals  at  Mecca  and  Medina.  Many  of  the  per> 
sons  present  were  also  deputies  {btnpoi)  sent  to 
represent  the  various  states  of  Greece  ;  and  we  find 
that  these  embassies  vied  with  one  another  in  the 
number  of  their  ofierings,  and  the  splendour  of 
their  general  appearance,  in  order  to  support  the 
honour  of  their  native  cities.  The  most  illustrious 
citizens  of  a  state  were  frequently  sent  as  dfwpoC 
(Thuc.  vl  16 ;  Andoc  cAle,  pp.  126, 127.  Reiske.) 

The  Olympic  festival  was  a  PenUeteris  (ircrroc 
n|/»f t),  that  is,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of 
redconing,  a  space  of  four  years  elapsed  between 
each  festival,  in  the  same  way  as  there  was  only  a 
space  of  two  years  between  a  rptmipls.  According 
to  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar  (ad  CH.  iil  35,  Baekh), 
the  Olympic  festival  was  cdebrated  at  an  interval 
sometimes  of  49,  sometimes  of  50  months  ;  in  the 
former  case  in  the  mouth  of  Apollonius,  in  the 
latter  in  that  of  Parthenius.  This  statement  has 
given  rise  to  much  difference  of  opinion  from  the 
tune  of  J.  Scaliger  ;  but  the  explanation  of  Bockh 
in  bis  commentary  on  Pindar  is  the  most  satisfiic« 
tory,  that  the  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  first 
friU  moon  after  the  summer  solstice,  which  some- 
times fell  in  the  month  of  Apollonius,  and  some- 
times in  Parthenius,  both  of  which  he  considers  to 
be  the  luunes  of  Elean  or  Olympian  months :  con- 
sequently the  festival  was  usually  celebrated  in  the 
Attic  month  of  Hecatomboeon.  It  Usted,  after  all 
the  contests  had  been  introducedi  five  days,  from 
the  11th  to  the  15th  days  of  the  month  inclusive. 
(SchoL  ad  Pm<2.  OL  v.  6.)  The  fourth  day  of  the 
festival  was  the  14th  of  the  month,  which  was  the 
day  of  the  full-moon  and  which  divided  the  month 
into  two  equal  parts  (9ixi/iriyis  /xiipo,  Pind.  OL  iiL 
19  ;  SchoL  ad  loc). 

The  festival  was  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  whose  temple  at 
Olympia,  adorned  with  the  statue  of  the  god  made 
by  Phidias,  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  works  of 
Grecian  art  (Pau&  v.  10,  &c.)  There  were  also 
temples  and  altars  to  most  of  the  other  gods.  The 
festival  itself  may  be  dirided  into  two  parts,  the 
oames  or  contests  (kyin^  *OAv/iTiaic^r,  A^9A»y 
cUiAAxu,  ir^o'ir  U$\»y^  rtOfths  iu^Km^^  vuca/^ 
pUu\  and  the  festive  rites  (ioprh)  connected  with 
the  sacrifices,  with  the  processions  and  with  the 
public  banquets  in  honour  of  the  conquerors.  Thus 
Paiuanias  distinguishes  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  festival,  when  he  speaks  of  rhy  iyAya.  iv 
^OKviiiiU^  war^yvpiy  rs  OAvftiriaic^y  (v.  4.  §  4). 
The  conquerors  in  ^e  games,  and  private  indivi- 
duals, as  well  as  the  theori  or  deputies  frx>m  the 
various  states,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  different 
gods  ;  but  the  chief  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the 
Eleans  in  the  name  of  the  Elean  state.  The  order 
in  which  the  Eleans  offered  their  sacrifices  to  the 
different  gods  is  given  in  a  passage  of  Pausanias 
(v.  14.  §  5).  There  has  been  considerable  dispute 
among  modem  writers,  whether  the  sacrifices  w 
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offered  hy  the  Elem  and  the  Theori  mt  the  eon- 
meneenieiit  or  at  the  tennioatioii  of  the  oootests ; 
oar  limit!  do  not  alfev  at  to  enter  into  the  eontio- 
rervT,  hat  it  appcnn  moet  prohoble  that  ccitun 
sacnficet  were  offered  hjr  the  Eleana  ae  intndoctorf 
to  the  games,  hat  that  the  nuijorit  j  woe  not  ofecd 
till  the  eoncliuion,  vhen  the  flesh  of  the  Tictims 
was  required  for  the  pablic  hanqoets  gircn  to  the 
victon. 

The  contests  eonnsted  of  varioas  trials  of  strength 
and  ikilU  vhich  vere  increased  in  namber  fimn 
time  to  time.  There  were  in  all  twenty-foor  eon- 
tests,  eighteen  in  which  men  took  part,  and  six  in 
which  boys  engaged,  though  thej  were  never  aU 
exhibited  at  one  festival,  since  some  were  abolished 
almost  immediatelj  after  thehr  institation,  and 
others  after  they  hsid  been  in  use  only  a  short  time. 
We  subjoin  a  list  of  these  from  Pansanias  (▼.  8. 
§2,3,9.  §  1,2;  compare  Plat 4r>7.  ▼.2),  with 
the  date  of  the  introduction  of  each,  commencing 
from  the  Olmpiadof  Coroebos: — 1.  The  fbot-rsoe 
(S^fior),  which  was  the  odIt  contest  during  the 
first  1 3  Olympiads.  2.  The  BkwAof,  or  fi)ot-nce,  in 
which  the  stadium  was  trsTersed  twioe,  first  intro- 
duced inOL  14.  3.  The  Uktxot^  a  still  longer  foot- 
race than  the  S^ovXor,  introduced  in  OL  15.*  For 
a  more  particohur  account  of  the  iiavKos  and  3^Xj- 
XW  see  Sta d i  u m .  4.  Wrestling  («Un)  [  Luct a ], 
and  5.  The  Pentathlum  (v^irratf  Aor),  which  consisted 
of  five  exercises  [Pbntatblom],  both  tntrodneed 
in  OL  18.  6.  Boxing  (wvy/i'ii\  introduced  in  01. 23. 
[  PuoiLATua.]  7.  The  chariot-race,  with  four  full- 
grown  horses  (Tnrwr  rfXc(«r  Sp^fiot,  8ptui\  intro- 
duced in  OL  25.  &  The  Pancratium  (wajKpdrtop) 
[Pancratium],  and  9.  The  horse-nu»  (Smf 
WXi|f),  both  introduced  in  01.  33.  10  and  11. 
The  foot-race  and  wrestling  for  boyi,  both  intro- 
duced in  OL  37.  12.  The  Pentathlum  for  boys, 
introduced  in  OL  38,  but  immediately  afterwards 
abolished.  13.  Boxing  for  boys,  introduced  in  OL 
41.  14.  The  foot-race,  in  which  men  rsn  with  the 
equipments  of  heavy-armed  soldiers  (r&p  SwXtrmw 
Zp6iMs\  mtroduced  in  01.  65,  on  account  of  its 
training  men  for  actual  senrice  in  war.  15.  The 
chariot-race  with  mules  {iLrl(rn\  introduced  in  OL 
70  ;  and  16.  The  horse-rsce  with  mares  (icdXaii), 
described  by  Pausanias  (t.  9.  |  1,  2),  introduced 
in  OL  71,  both  of  which  were  abolished  in  OL  84. 

17.  The  chariot-race  with  two  full-grown  horses 
i^wTtttp  r*\tU»v  (TvKwptf),  introduced  in  OL  93. 

18,  19.  The  contest  of  heralds  (ic^^icer)  and 
trumpeters  ((raXiri7rrar),  introduced  in  01.  96. 
(African,  ap.  Euaeb.  •)Cpow.  L  'EXX.  ^X.  p.  41  ; 
Paus.  T.  22.  §  1  ;  compare  Cic.  ad  Fam,  t.  12.) 
20.  The  chariot-race  with  four  foals  (v^Xtir 
&piiaffiv\  introduced  in  OL  99.  21.  The  chariot- 
race  with  two  foals  (vtf&Xtfi^  <rvywp(y),  introduced 
in  OL  128.  22.  The  horse-race  with  foals  (wwXot 
#c/Xi)t),  introduced  in  OL  131.    23.  The  Pancra- 


*  Some  words  appear  to  have  dropped  out  of  the 
passage  of  Pansanias.  In  every  other  case  he 
mentions  the  name  of  the  first  conqueror  in  each 
new  contest,  but  never  the  name  of  the  conqueror 
in  the  same  contest  in  the  following.  OL  In  this 
passage,  however,  after  giving  the  name  of  the  first 
conqaeror  in  the  Diaulos,  he  adds,  t^  8^  j|^r 
"AKoySos,  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  mqst 
be  the  name  of  the  conqueror  in  the  Dolichoe ; 
which  is  also  expressly  stated  by  Afiricanus  (apud 
£us.  xpo^  '•  *JE^^'  *^  P-  89)« 
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tiam  for  boya,  introdnced  m  OL  145.  24.  Then 
was  also  a  hone^iaoe  (fnrst  sreX^f)  in  which  boys 
rode  (Pans.  vL  2.  f  4,  12.  f  1,  13.  f  6),  bat  we 
donotknowthetimeol'iuinirodnction.  Of  these 
contests,  the  greater  anmber  were  in  rriitrnrr  in 
the  heroic  age,  bat  the  following  were  introdDccd 
for  the  fint  time  hj  the  Eleans: — all  the  contcsCs 
in  which  boys  took  part,  the  feoi-nioe  at  Hoplitca, 
the  rMes  in  which  kmk  were  employed,  the  chariot- 
noe  in  which  mules  were  need,  and  the  horse-mee 
with  mare*  (c^aii).  The  contests  of  hef^da  and 
trampeten  were  also  probably  introdnced  after  the 
heroic  age. 

Pansaniaa  (r.  9.  f  3)  says  that  iq>  to  the  77th 
Olympiad,  all  the  contests  took  pboe  in  one  day ; 
bat  as  it  was  found  impossible  in  that  Ol3rmpiad  to 
finish  them  all  in  so  short  a  time,  a  new  arrange- 
ment was  made.  The  number  of  days  in  the  whole 
festival,  which  were  henceforth  devoted  to  the 
games,  and  the  order  in  which  they  were  cele- 
brated, has  been  a  lahject  of  mnch  dispute  amoi^ 
modem  writers,  and  in  many  particnlaia  can  be 
only  matter  of  conjecture.  The  following  arrange- 
ment is  proposed  by  Kimose  {Ofym^iia,  pu  106) : — 
On  the  fint  day,  the  initiatory  aacnfices  were 
offered,  and  all  the  competitors  clasaed  and  ananged 
by  the  judges.  On  the  same  day,  the  contest 
between  the  trompeters  took  place ;  and  to  this 
succeeded  on  the  same  day  and  the  next  the 
contests  of  the  boya,  somewhat  in  the  following 
order: — the  Foot-Race,  Wrestling,  Boxing,  the 
Pentathlum,  the  Pancratium,  and  batiy,  the  Uone- 
Raee.  On  the  third  day,  which  •ppemn  to  have 
been  the  principal  one,  the  contests  of  the  men  took 
pbee,  somewhat  in  the  following  order: — the  simple 
Foot-Race,  the  Diauloi,  the  Dolichos,  Wreathng, 
Boxing,  the  Pancratinm,  and  the  Race  of  Hoplitea. 
On  the  fimrth  day  the  Pentathlum,  either  before  or 
after  the  Chariot  and  Hone-Races,  which  were 
cdebrated  on  this  day.  On  the  same  day  or  on 
the  fifth,  the  contests  of  the  Heralds  may  have 
taken  pUce.  The  fifth  day  appean  to  have  been 
devoted  to  processions  and  sacrifices,  and  to  the 
banquets  given  by  the  Eleans  to  the  conqueran  in 
the  Games. 

The  judges  in  the  Olympic  Games,  called  Hel- 
lanodicae  fEXXivodbcaj),  were  appointed  by  the 
Eleans,  who  had  the  regulatian  of  the  whole  festi- 
vaL  It  appean  to  have  been  originally  under  the 
superintendence  of  Piaa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  Olympia  was  situated,  and  accordingly  we 
find  in  the  ancient  legends  the  names  of  Oenoraaus, 
Pelops,  and  Augeas  as  presidents  of  the  Garaeai 
But  after  the  conquest  of  Pefoponnesos  by  the  Do- 
rians on  the  return  of  the  Hervlidae,  the  Aetolians, 
who  had  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Heradidae, 
settled  in  Elis,  and  from  this  time  the  Aetolian 
Eleans  obtained  the  regulation  of  the  festival,  and 
appointed  the  presiding  officers.  (Strabo,  viiL  pp. 
357,  358.)  Pisa,  however,  did  not  quietly  re- 
linquish its  chiim  to  the  superintendence  of  die 
fiBstival,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  first  it  had 
an  equal  share  with  the  Eleans  in  its  administra- 
tion. The  Eleans  themselves  only  reckoned  three 
festivals  in  which  they  had  not  had  the  presidency, 
namely,  the  8th,  in  which  Pheidon  and  the  Piseans 
obtained  it ;  the  34th,  which  was  celebrated  under 
the  superintendence  of  Pantaleon,  king  of  Pisa ; 
and  the  104th,  celebrated  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Piseans  and  Arcadians.  These  Olym- 
piads the  Eleans  called  ii^oXu/AirfaScr,  as  oele- 
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l>mted  ooDtraiy  to  law.  (Pani.  tL  22.  §  2,  4. 
12.) 

The  Hellanodicae  wtn  choien  by  lot  from  tho 
whole  body  of  the  Eleant.  PiiiMnia*  (▼.  9.  §  4, 5) 
has  given  an  aoeoont  of  their  nomben  at  diflerent 
periodB ;  bat  the  commencement  of  the  paiiage 
if  nnfortonately  oonvpt.  At  fint,  he  laja,  there 
were  only  two  judges  chosen  fipom  all  the  Eleans, 
but  that  in  the  25th  01.  (75th  OL  ?)  nme  Hel- 
lanodieae  were  appointed,  three  of  whom  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  horse-rsces,  three  of  the 
Pentathlnm,  and  three  of  the  other  contestSL  Two 
Olympiads  after,  a  tenth  judge  was  added.  In 
the  103rd  01  the  number  was  increased  to  12,  as 
at  that  time  there  were  12  Elean  PhyhM,  and  a 
judge  was  chosen  finim  each  tribe ;  but  as  the 
Eleans  afterwards  lost  part  of  their  hmds  in  war 
with  the  Arcadians,  the  number  of  Phylae  was  re- 
doced  to  eight  in  tiie  104th  OL,  and  accordingly 
there  were  then  only  eight  HeUanodicae.  But  in 
the  108th  OL  the  numlMr  of  HeUanodicae  was  in* 
creased  to  10,  and  remained  the  same  to  the  time 
of  Pansanias.  (Paus./.c.) 

The  HeUanodicae  were  instructed  for  ten  months 
before  the  festind  by  certain  of  the  Elean  magis- 
trates, csUed  Noyio^AoicM,  in  a  building  devoted  to 
the  purpose  near  the  market>place,  which  was  called 
'EAAoyoaucaiifo'.  (Pans.  tL  24.  |  5.)  Their  office 
prohabW  only  lasted  for  one  festival  They  had 
to  see  that  sU  the  laws  relating  to  the 
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observed  by  the  comnetitors  and  othen,  to  deter- 
mine the  prises,  and  to  give  them  to  the  con- 
quemn.  An  appeal  lay  firon  their  decision  to  tho 
Elean  senate  (Pans,  vl  3.  §  8.)  Their  office  was 
considered  most  honourable.  They  wore  a  purple 
robe  (wofi^vpU\  and  had  in  the  Stadium  special 
seats  appropriated  to  them.  (Paus.  vL  20.  f  5,  (i, 
7  ;  Bekker,  AMed,  p.  24d.  4.)  Under  the  dirao- 
tion  of  the  HeUanodicae  was  a  certain  number  of 
dA^M  with  an  i^Xvrdpxn*  At  their  head,  who 
fonned  a  kind  of  police,  and  carried  into  execution 
the  conmiands  of  toe  HeUanodicae.  (Lncian,  H^mu 
c.  40.  voL  L  p.  738,  Reits ;  Etrm.  Mag.  p.  72. 
13.)  There  were  also  various  other  minor  officers 
under  the  control  of  the  HeUanodicae. 

AU  free  Greeks  were  allowed  to  contend  in  the 
games,  who  had  complied  with  the  rules  prescribed 
to  candidates.  The  equestrian  contests  were  neces- 
sarily confined  to  the  wealthy ;  but  the  poorest 
citizens  could  contend  in  the  athletic  contests,  of 
which  Pausanias  (vi  10.  §  1)  mentions  an  ezam> 
pie.  This,  however,  was  fu  from  degrading  the 
games  in  public  opinion  ;  and  some  of  the  noblest 
as  well  as  meanest  citizens  of  the  state  took  part 
in  these  contests.  The  owners  of  the  chariots  and 
horses  were  not  obliged  to  contend  in  per^m  ;  and 
the  wealthy  vied  with  one  another  in  the  number 
and  magnificence  of  the  chariots  and  horMS  which 
they  sent  to  the  games.  Alcibiades  sent  seven 
chariots  to  one  festival,  a  greater  number  than  had 
ever  been  entered  by  a  private  person  (Thuc.  vi 
16),  and  the  Greek  kings  in  Sicily,  Macedon,  and 
other  parts  of  the  HeUenic  world  contended  with 
one  another  for  the  prize  in  the  equestrian  contests. 

AU  persons,  who  were  about  to  contend,  had  to 
prove  to  the  HelUmodicae  that  they  were  freemen, 
of  pure  Hellenic  blood,  had  not  been  branded  with 
Atimia,  nor  guUty  of  Uflj  sacrilegious  act  They 
further  had  to  prove  that  they  had  undeigone  th^ 
preparatory  training  (jrpoyvftydtrftara)  for  ten 
months  previonslyy  and  the  truth  of  this  they  were 


obliged  to  swear  to  in  the  BovXevri(pioy  at 
Olympia  before  the  statue  of  Zeus  'Opicios.  The 
fothers,  brothers,  and  gjrmnastic  teachers  of  the 
competitoci,  as  well  as  the  competitors  themselves, 
had  also  to  swear  that  they  would  be  guilty  of  no 
crime  (itmK9ipyni*a)  in  reference  to  the  contests. 
(Pans.  V.  24.  §  2.)  AU  competitors  wore  obliged, 
thirty  days  jxevioos  to  the  festival,  to  undeigo 
certain  ezereisos  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Ells,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  HeUanodicae.  (Paus. 
vl  26.  §  1—3,  24.  §  1.)  The  different  contests, 
and  the  order  in  which  they  would  foUow  one 
another,  were  written  by  the  HeUanodicae  upon  a 
tablet  (Xt^ufw)  exposed  to  public  view.  (Com- 
pare Dion  Oasalzxix.  10.) 

The  competiton  toak  their  pUoes  by  lot,  and 
were  of  course  differently  ananged  according  to  the 
different  contests  in  which  thev  were  to  be  engaged. 
The  herald  then  proclaimed  the  name  and  country 
of  each  competitor.  (0>mpare  Plato,  Leg.  viil  pw 
833.)  When  they  were  aU  ready  to  b^n  tho 
contest,  the  judges  exhorted  them  to  acquit  them- 
selves nobly,  and  then  gave  the  signal  to  com- 
mence. Any  one  detected  in  bribing  a  competitor 
to  give  the  victory  to  his  antagonist  was  heavUy 
fin^  ;  the  practice  appears  to  nave  been  not  un- 
common from  the  many  instances  recorded  by  Pan- 
sanias (v.  21). 

The  only  prize  given  to  the  conqueror  wu  a 
gariand  of  wUd  olive  (ic^iMt),  which  according  to 
the  Elean  legends  was  the  prize  originally  insti- 
tuted by  the  Idaean  Heracles.  (Pans.  t.  7.  f  4.) 
But  aoeording  to  Phlegon^  aeeount  (Tlt/A  t&p 
'OXvforUnf^  p.  140),  the  dive  crown  was  not  given 
as  a  prise  upon  the  revival  of  the  games  by  Iphitus, 
and  was  fint  bestowed  m  the  seventh  Olympiad 
with  the  ^probation  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  This 
garland  was  cat  from  a  sacred  oUve  trec^  called 
ikaU  jKoXXi^rl^arof,  which  grew  in  the  sacred 
grove  of  Altis  in  Olympia,  near  the  altars  of  Aj^iro- 
dite  and  the  Hours.  (Pans.  v.  15.  §  3.)  Heracles 
is  said  to  have  brought  it  from  the  country  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  and  to  have  pUnted  it  himself  m 
the  Altis.  (Pind.  (H.  iil  14  ;  MUUcr,  Z>or.  il  12. 
§  3.)  A  boy,  both  of  whose  parents  were  stiU 
alive  (hfu^aX^is  vms)  cut  it  with  a  golden  sickle 
(jCpy^^  3^erdry).  The  victcr  was  originaUy 
crowned  upon  a  tripod  covered  over  with  bronze 
{rpiwovt  irlxa/ocos)^  but  afierwarda,  and  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  upon  a  table  made  of  ivory  and 
gold.  (Paus.  V.  12.  §  8,  20.  §  1,  2.)  Palm 
branches,  tho  common  tokens  of  victory  on  other 
occasions,  were  placed  in  their  hands.  The  name 
of  the  victor,  and  that  of  his  fother  and  of  his 
country,  were  then  proclaimed  by  a  herald  before 
the  representatives  of  assembled  Greece.  The 
festival  ended  with  processions  and  sacrifices,  and 
with  a  public  banquet  given  by  the  Eleans  to  the 
conquerors  in  the  Prrtaneum.  (Paus.  v.  15.  §  8.) 

The  most  powerful  states  considered  an  Olympic 
victoiy,  gained  by  one  of  their  dtiaens,  to  confer 
honour  upon  the  state  to  which  he  belonged ;  and 
a  conqueror  usoaUy  had  immunities  and  ^vileges 
confeired  upon  him  by  the  gratitude  of  his  feUow- 
citisens.  The  Eleans  aUowed  his  statue  to  be 
placed  in  the  Altis,  or  sacred  grove  of  Zeus,  which 
was  adorned  with  numerous  such  statues  erected 
by  the  conqneron  or  their  families,  or  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  states  of  which  they  were  dtizens. 
On  his  return  home,  the  victor  entered  the  city  in 
a  triumphal  procession,  in  which  hu  praises  we«>* 
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celebrated  freqnentlj  in  the   loftiest  ftnins  of 
poetry.    (Compare  Athlstak,  p^  167.) 

Bometimei  toe  Tictory  wm  obtained  withoat  a 
contest,  in  which  caw  it  waa  laid  to  be  iucopirL 
This  happened  either  when  the  antagonist,  who 
was  assigned,  neglected  to  come  or  came  too  bte, 
or  when  an  Athletes  had  obtained  such  eelebrity 
by  former  conqnests  or  possessed  soch  strength  and 
skill  that  no  one  dared  to  oppose  hinu  (Pans.  tL 
7.  §  2.)  When  one  state  conferred  a  crown  npon 
another  state,  a  proclamation  to  this  effect  was  fre- 
quently made  at  the  great  national  festivals  of  the 
Greeks.  (Demosth.  de  Cor.  p.  265.) 
•  As  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world 
were  assembled  together  at  the  Olympic  Games,  it 
was  the  best  opportunity  wkich  the  artist  and  the 
w riter  possessed  of  making  their  works  known.  In 
(act,  it  answered  to  some  extent  the  same  purpose 
as  the  press  does  in  modem  times.  Before  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  the  reading  of  an  author^ 
works  to  as  lai^  an  assembly  as  could  be  obtained, 
was  one  of  the  easiest  and  surest  modes  of  publish- 
ing them  ;  and  this  was  a  favourite  practice  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Accordingly,  we  find  many 
instances  of  literary  works  thus  published  at  the 
Olympic  festival.  Herodotus  is  said  to  have  read 
his  history  at  this  festival ;  but  though  there  are 
some  reasons  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  this 
statement,  there  are  numerous  other  writers  who 
thus  published  their  works,  u  the  sophist  Hippias, 
Prodicos  of  Ceos,  Anazimenes,  the  ontor  Lysias, 
Dion  Chrysostom,  &c.  (Compare  Lucian,  Herod, 
c.  S,  4.  vol.  i.  p.  834,  Reits.)  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  recitations  were  not  contests,  and 
that  they  formed  properly  no  part  of  the  festival. 
In  the  same  way  painters  and  other  artists  ex- 
hibited their  works  at  Olympia.  (Lucian,  I,  o.) 

The  Olympic  Games  continued  to  be  velebnted 
with  much  splendour  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
by  many  of  whom  great  privileges  were  awarded 
to  the  conquerors.  [Athlbtak,  p.  167.]  In  the 
sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  a.  d.  894 
(01. 293),  the  Olympic  festival  was  for  ever  abo- 
lished ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  names  of 
the  victors  from  OL  249. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  ns  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  influence  of  the  Olympic  Games 
upon  the  national  character ;  but  the  reader  will 
find  some  useful  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Thirl- 
walll  Hi$L  ofChneoe^  vol  I  p.  390,  Ac 

There  were  many  ancient  works  on  the  subject 
of  the  Olympic  Gaines  and  the  conquerors  therein. 
One  of  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  writers 
obtained  their  materials,  must  have  been  the  re- 
gisters of  conquerors  in  the  games,  which  were  dili- 
gently preserved  by  the  Eleans.  (*HAetW  4s  rohs 
OAvfuriovUctf  ypafifiara^  Pans.  iiL  21.  §  1,  v.  21. 
§  5,  vi  2.  §  1  ;  r^  'HXfiW  ypdfifura  hpx^^^  ▼. 
4.  §  4.)  One  of  the  most  ancient  works  on  this  sub- 
ject was  by  the  Elean  Hippias,  a  contemporary  of 
Plato,  and  was  entitled  iumypo/^  'OAv/ivioriiewr. 
(Plut  A^tfmo,  1.)  Aristotle  also  appears  to  have 
written  a  work  on  the  same  subject.  (Diog.  LaSrt 
T.  26.)  There  was  a  work  by  Timaeus  of  Sicily, 
entitled  'OXv/^wioriJccu  f^  xp^**'^  rpa^iZia^  and 
another  by  Entostheoes  (bwn  B.a  275)  also  called 
'OXv/uvioKMoi.  (Diog.La«H.viiL5].)  The  Athe- 
nian Stesicleides  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  an 
iuntypoip^  rmr  kpx^^^^  *^^  *Okvfiitioyuc&r  (Diqg. 
Lam.  il  56),  and  Plmy  (fl.N.  viii  34)  speaks 
of  Agtiopas  as  a  writer  of  Olyn^Momcae, 
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There  were  also  many  ancient  works  oo  tli« 
Greek  festivals  in  general,  in  which  the  Olympic 
Games  were  of  course  treated  ol  Thus  the  woik 
at  Dicaearehus  Hcpl  'A-y^fwr  (Dicg.  Lac^  r.  47), 
oootained  a  division  entitled  6  *OAvycr<«^s.  (Athen. 
ziv.  pw  620,  d.) 

One  of  the  most  important  works  on  the  Olynn 
pic  Games  was  by  Phlegon  of  Tralles,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  ;  it  vras  entitled  IIc^  rmw 
*OAvftv(MK  or  *OXMrfiarUtm  col  Xpctn/trnw  Snvyeryi, 
was  comprised  in  16  books,  and  extended  from  the 
first  Olympiad  to  OL  229.  We  still  possess  two 
considerable  fragments  of  it  The  important  work 
of  Julius  Africanus,  'EAA^iwr  'OXvfi«-id8c9  krh 
rijs  wp^nis^  &c.,  is  preserved  to  us  by  Eosebins  ; 
it  comes  down  to  OL  249.  Dexippos  at  Athens,  in 
his  XP^'^'''^  laropia^  carried  down  the  Olympic 
conquerors  to  OL  262. 

In  modem  works  much  useful  information  on 
the  Olympic  games  is  given  in  Conini'k  Ditaert. 
Agomiwtirati^  and  in  BSckh'k  and  Dissen'k  editions 
of  Pindar.  See  also  Meierls  article  on  the  Oljrm- 
pic  Games,  and  Rathgeberls  articles  on  Olympia, 
Olympieion,  and  Olympischer  Jupiter  in  Ersch  and 
Graberls  EncjfdopHdU  ;  Dissen,  Ueber  die  Amord- 
wmgf  der  Oiympuekem  Spiele^  in  his  Kleime  Sekri/itm^ 
p.  185  ;  and  Kranse,  Olympia  oder  DantMimg  der 
ffroeeem  Olympieehm  S/mU^  Wien,  1838. 

In  course  of  time  festivals  were  established  in 
several  Greek  states  in  imitation  of  the  one  at 
Olympia,  to  which  the  same  name  was  given. 
Some  of  these  are  only  known  to  us  by  inscrip- 
tions and  coins  ;  but  otiiers,  as  the  Olympic  festi- 
val at  Antioch,  obtained  great  cdebnty.  After 
these  Olympic  festivals  hi^  been  established  in 
several  places,  the  great  Olympic  festival  is  some- 
times designated  in  inscriptions  by  the  addition  of 
**in  Pisa,"  4¥  Hcfirp.  (Compare  BSckh,  luaer.  n. 
247.  pp.  361,  362.  n.  106a  p.  564.)  We  subjoin 
from  Kranse  an  alphabetical  list  of  these  smaller 
Olympic  festivals.     They  were  celebrated  at :  — 

Aegae  in  Macedonia.  This  festival  was  in  exist- 
ence in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  f  Arrian, 
ArndKlU.) 

AleaKmdria,  (Grater, /user.  p.cccxiv.  n.240.) 
In  later  times,  the  number  of  Alexandrian  con- 
querors in  the  great  Olympic  Games  was  greater 
than  from  any  other  state. ' 

Anaxarhus  in  Cilicia.  This  festival  was  not  in- 
troduced till  a  kite  period.  (Eckhel,  Doeir.  Num. 
iil  p.  44.) 

AnHook  in  Syria.  This  festival  was  celebrated 
at  Daphne,  a  small  place,  40  stadia  frtnn  Antioch, 
where  there  was  a  large  sacred  grore  watered  by 
many  fountains.  The  festival  was  originally  called 
Daphnea,  and  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Arte- 
mis (Strebo,  xvi  p.  750  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  194),  bat 
was  called  Olympia,  after  the  inhabitants  oif  An- 
tioch had  purehased  from  the  Eleans,  in  a.  d.  44, 
the  privilege  of  celebrating  Olympic  games.  It 
was  not,  however,  regulariy  celebrated  as  an  Olym- 
pic festival  till  the  time  of  the  emperor  Commodus. 
It  commenced  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Hy- 
perberetaeus  (October),  with  which  the  year  of 
Antioch  began.  It  was  under  the  presidency  of 
an  Alytarehes.  The  celebration  of  it  was  abo- 
lished by  Jnstm,  ▲.  o.  521.  The  writings  of  Li* 
banius,  and  of  Chrysostom,  the  Christian  Father, 
who  lived  many  yean  at  Antioch,  gave  various 
particuUuv  respecting  this  festivaL 

A(kmu»    There  were  two  festivals  of  the  name 
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of  Olympia  eelebrated  at  Athena,  one  of  which  was 
in  exutence  in  the  time  of  ^indar  (Pind.  Nem, 
iL  23,  &C.  ;  Schol.  ad  loc.\  who  celebrates  the 
ancestors  of  the  Athenian  Timodemus  as  conquerors 
in  it,  and  perhaps  much  earlier  (SchoL  ad  Thuc  L 
126).  It  was  celebrated  to  the  honour  of  Zeus,  in 
the  spring  between  the  great  Dionysia  and  the 
Bendidia.  (Bockh,  Inscr.  pp.  53,  260—252.) 
The  other  Olympic  festival  at  Athens  was  insti- 
tuted by  Hadrian  a.  d.  131  ;  from  which  time  a 
new  Olympic  aera  commenced.  (Corsini,  Fast,  Ait 
Tol  ii.  pp.  105,  110,  &c. ;  Spartian.  Hadr,  13.) 
[Olympias.] 

AUalia  in  Pamphylia.      This  festival  is  only 
known  to  us  by  coins.  (Rathgeber,  /.  e,  p.  326.) 
C^cus.  (Bdckh, /iMcr.  n.  2810.) 
Cyrene.  (Bockh,  ExpUcaL  Pind.  p.  328.) 
JXum  in  Macedonia.     These  games  were  insti- 
tuted by  ArchelauB,  and  lasted  nine  days,  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  the  nine  Muses.     They 
were  celebrated  with  great  splendour  by  Philip  II. 
and  Alexander  the  Great.   (Diodor.  xvii.  16  ;  Dion 
Chrysost   vol  L  p.  73,  Keiske ;    Suidas,  s.  v. 
*Aya|aK8p(8i|S.) 

Hpiesus.  This  festival  appears  by  inscriptions, 
in  which  it  is  sometimes  called  'ASpioya  *OA^/Aina 
iff  *E<p4<rtp^  to  have  be^n  instituted  by  Hadrian. 
(Bockh,  Inscr,  n.  2810  ;  compare  n.  2987,  3000.) 
Elis.  Besides  the  great  Olympic  Games,  there 
appear  to  have  been  smaller  ones  celebrated  yearly. 
{AneodoL  Gr.  ed.  Siebenk.  p.  95.) 

Magnesia  in  Lydia.  (Rathgeber,  /.  e.  pp.  326, 
327.) 

Neapoiis,  (Conini^  t)iss,  A ffon.  ir.  14.  p.  103.) 
Nieaea  in  Bithynia.  (Eustath.  adDionys.  Perieg. 
pp.  172,  173,  in  Geogr.  Min.  ed.  Bemhardy.) 

NieopoUs  in  Epeirus.  Augustus,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Antony,  off  Actium,  founded  Nicopolis, 
and  instituted  games  to  be  celebrated  every  live 
years  {ieyiav  vtrrerripiKds)  in  commemoration  of 
his  victoij.  These  games  are  sometimes  called 
Olympic,  but  more  frequently  bear  the  name  of 
Actia.  They  were  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  were 
under  the  care  of  the  Lacedaemonians*  (Strabo, 
Tii.  p.  325.)     [AcTiA.] 

Ofympus  in  Thessaly,  on  the  mountain  of  that 
name.  (Schol.  ad  ApoU.  Rhod.  Argonaut.  L  590.) 

Pergamos  in  Mysia.  (Bockh,  Inscr.  a  2810  ; 
Mionnet,  ii.  610.  n.  626.) 

Side  in  Pamphylia.  (Rathgeber,  p.  129.) 
Smymi.  Pausanias  (vi.  14.  §  1)  mentions  an 
Agon  of  the  Smymaeans,  which  Corsini  {Diss. 
Agon.  i.  12.  p.  20)  supposes  to  be  an  Olympic 
festival.  The  Marmor  Oxoniense  expressly  men- 
tions Olympia  at  Smyrna,  and  they  also  occur  in 
inscriptions..  (Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  314.  1  ;  Bockh, 
/luer.  aJn.1720.) 

Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  This  festival  is  only  known 
to  us  by  coins.    (Krause,  p.  228.) 

Tegea  in  Arcadia.  (Bdckh,  Inscr.  n.  1513.  pu 
700.) 

Thessalonioa  in  Macedonia.    (Krause,  p.  230.) 
Tkyatira  in  Lydia.    (Rathgeber,  p.  328.) 
TraUes  in  Lydia.    (Krause,  p.  233.) 
Tynts  in  Phoenicia.    (Rathgeber,  p.  328.) 
OLY'MPIAS  ('OAu/LiT((is),  the  most  celebrated 
chronological  aera  among  the  Greeks,  was  the 
period  of  four  years,  which  elapsed  between  each 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  Games.    The  Olympiads 
began  to  be  reckoned  from  the  victory  of  Coroebus 
in  the  foot-race,  which  happened  in  the  years,  c. 
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77^.  (PauB.  V.  8.  g  3,  viii.  26.  §  3  ,•  Strab.  riii. 
p.  355.)  Timaeus  of  Sicily,  however,  who  flourished 
B.C.  264,  was  the  first  writer  who  regularly  ar- 
ranged events  according  to  the  conquerors  in  each 
Olympiad,  with  which  aera  he  compared  the  years 
of  the  Attic  Archons,  the  Spartan  Ephors,  and  that 
of  the  Aigive  priestesses.  (Polyb.xii.  12.  §  1.)  His 
practice  of  recording  events  by  Olympiads  was  fol- 
lowed by  Pulybius,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  and  sometimes  by  Pausanias,  Aelian, 
Diogenes  Lagrtius,  Arrian,  &c  It  is  twice  adopted 
by  Thucydides  (iii.  8,  v.  49)  and  Xenophon  {HelL 
i.  2.  §  1,  iL  3.  §  1).  The  names  of  the  conquerors 
in  the  foot-race  were  only  used  to  designate  the 
Olympiad,  not  the  conquerors  in  the  other  contests. 
Thucydides-  {U.  cc.)^  however,  designates  tw« 
Olympiads  by  the  name  of  the  conquerors  in  the 
Pancratium  ;  but  this  appears  only  to  have  been 
done  on  aceouut  of  the  celebrity  of  these  victors, 
both  of  whom  conquered  twice  in  the  Pancratium. 
Other  writers,  however,  adhere  so  strictly  to  the 
practice  of  designating  the  Olympiad  only  by  the 
conqueror  in  the  foot-race,  that  even  when  the 
same  person  had  obtained  the  prize  in  other  con- 
tests as  well  as  in  the  foot-race,  they  only  mention 
the  latter.  Thus  Diodorus  (xl  70)  and  Pausanias 
(iv.  24.  §  2)  only  record  the  conquest  of  Xenophon 
of  Corinth  in  the  foot-race,  although  he  had  also 
conquered  at  the  same  festival  in  the  Pentathlum. 
The  writers,  who  make  use  of  the  aeras  of  the 
Olympiads,  usually  give  the  number  of  the  Olym- 
piad (the  first  corresponding  to  B.  c.  776),  and  then 
the  name  of  the  conqueror  in  the  foot-race.  Some 
writers  also  speak  of  events  as  happening  in  the 
first,  second^  thisd^  or  fourth  year,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  a  certain  Olympiad  ;  but  others  do  not  give 
the  separate  ye^vn  of  each  Olympiad.  The  rules 
for  converting  Olympiads  into  the  year  b.  c,  and 
vice  versa^  are  given  under  Chronolooia,  p.  281 ; 
but  as  this  is  troublesome,  we  subjoin  for  the  use 
of  the  student  a  list  of  the  Olympiads  with  the  years 
of  the  Christian  aera  corresponding  to  them  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads  to  a.  D.  301.  To 
save  space  the  separate  years  of  each  Olympiad, 
with  the  corresponding  years  B.  c,  are  only  given 
from  the  47th  to  the  126  th  Olympiad,  as  this  is  the 
most  important  period  of  Grecian  history  ;  in  the 
other  Olympiads  the  first  year  only  is  given.  In 
eonsulting  the  following  table  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Olympic  Games  were  celebrated 
about  Midsummer  [Olympia],  and  that  the  AtUo 
year  commenced  at  about  the  same  time.  If^ 
therefore,  an  event  happened  in  the  second  half  of 
the  Attic  year,  the  year  b.  c.  must  be  reduced  by  1. 
Thus  Socrates  was  put  to  death  in  the  1st  year  of 
the  95th  Olympiad,  which  corresponds  in  the  fol* 
lowing  table  to  B.  a  400  ;  but  as  his  death  hap- 
pened in  Thargelion,  the  1 1th  month  of  the  Attio 
year,  the  year  &a  must  be  reduced  by  1,  which 
gives  us  B.  c.  399,  the  true  date  of  his  death. 
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Many  of  the  ancient  writen  did  not  oonudcr 
history  to  begin  till  the  Olympiad  of  Coroebiu,  and 
regarded  ae  £abuloof  the  events  said  to  have  oc- 
cnrrod  in  preceding  timee.  (Censorinuf,  De  J}is 
NataL  c21  ;  African,  apud  Eu$eb.  Praep,  x.  10. 
p.  487,  d  ;  Clinton,  Fad.  HtiL  roL  iL  Introd.  p.  il) 

The  old  Olympiad  aera  appean  only  to  have 
bsen  Qted  by  writen,  and  especially  by  historians. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  adopted 
by  any  state  in  public  documents.  It  is  never 
found  on  any  coins,  and  scarcely  ever  on  inscrip- 
tions. There  are  only  two  inscriptions  published 
by  Bbckh  in  which  it  appears  to  be  used.  {Corp, 
Inter,  n.  2682,  2999.)  A  new  Olympiad  aera, 
however,  came  into  use  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
which  is  found  in  inscriptions  and  was  used  in 
public  documents.  This  aera  begins  in  01  227.  3. 
(a.  d.  131),  in  which  year  Hadnan  dedicated  the 
Olympieion  at  Athens ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
01. 227.  3.  spoken  of  as  the  first  Olympiad,  OL 
228.  3.  (jl.  d.  135)  as  the  seoond  Olympiad,  &c 
(Bdckh,  Corp,  Inter,  n.  342,  446,  1345.) 

(KFause,0/5mpia,  p.  60,  &c. ;  Wurm  tUPomL^ 
&c,  §  94,  &c) 

ONYX.      [SCALPTDRA.] 

OPA.     [MrroPA.] 

OPA'LIA,  a  Roman  festival  in  honour  of  Opis, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  14th  day  before  the 
Calends  of  January  (Dec.  19th),  being  the  third 
day  of  the  Saturnalia,  which  was  also  originally 
celebrated  on  the  same  day,  when  only  one  day 
was  devoted  to  the  latter  festival.  It  was  believed 
that  Opis  was  the  wife  of  Satumus,  and  for  this 
reason  the  festivals  were  celebrated  at  the  same 
time.  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  12  ;  Varr.  de  Ling.  I/xL  vi. 
22,  ed.  MuUer  ;  Festua,  «.  v.  Opcdia.)  The  wor- 
shippers of  Opis  paid  their  vows  sitting,  and  touched 
the  earth  on  purpose,  of  which  she  was  the  god- 
dess. (Macrob.  /.  c.) 

O'PEHIS  NOVI  NUNTIATIO  was  a  sum- 
mary remedy  provided  by  the  Edict  against  a  per- 
son who  was  making  an  Opus  Novum.  An  Opus 
Novum  consisted  in  either  adding  something  in  the 
way  of  building  {aedifioando)  or  taking  away  some- 
thing so  as  to  alter  the  appearance  of  a  thing 
{/aaet  operit).  The  object  of  the  nuntiatio  was 
either  the  maintenance  of  a  right  {Jut),  or  to  pre- 
vent damage  {damnum),  or  to  protect  the  public 
interest  {publicum  jut).    The  owner  of  the  pro- 
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perty  which  was  threatened  with  damage  by  the 
Opus  Novum,  or  he  who  had  an  casement  {gervitut) 
in  such  property,  had  the  Jus  nuntiandi  (Dig.  43. 
tit  25).  Nuntiatio  consisted  in  protesting  against 
and  forbidding  the  progress  of  the  Opus  Novum,  on 
the  spot  where  the  work  was  proceeding  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  owner  or  of  some  person  whe 
was  there  present  on  his  account  The  Nuntiatio 
did  not  require  any  application  to  or  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Praetor.  It  was  a  rule  of  law 
that  the  Nuntiatio  must  take  pUice  before  the 
woric  was  completed :  after  it  was  completed,  the 
Opcris  Novi  Nuntiatio  had  no  effect,  and  redress 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  Interdict  Quod  vi 
aut  dam. 

If  the  Opus  Novum  consisted  in  building  on  the 
complainant^s  ground,  or  inserting  or  causing  any 
thing  to  project  into  his  premises,  it  was  better  to 
apply  at  once  to  the  praetor,  or  to  prevent  it  per 
manum,  that  is,  as  it  is  explained  ^  jactu  lapiili,** 
which  was  a  symbol  of  the  use  of  force  for  self- 
protection. 

The  Edict  declared  that  after  a  Nuntiatio  no- 
thing should  be  done,  until  the  Nuntiatio  was  de- 
clared illegal  {nutUiaiio  mista  or  remittafiai)  or  a 
security  {gatitdatio  de  opere  rettUuendo)  was  given. 
If  the  person  to  whom  the  notice  was  given  per- 
severed, even  if  lie  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  was 
doing  ;  yet  as  he  was  acting  against  the  praetor*s 
edict,  he  might  be  oompelled  to  undo  what  he  had 
done.  By  the  Nuntiatio^  the  parties  were  brought 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  praetor.  In  cases 
where  there  was  danger  from  tne  interruption  of 
the  work,  or  the  person  who  was  making  the  Opus 
Novum  denied  the  right  of  the  nuntians,  he  was 
allowed  to  go  on  upon  giving  a  cantio  or  security 
for  demolition  or  restoration,  in  case  the  law  was 
against  him.  When  the  cautio  was  given  or  the 
nuntians  waived  it,  the  party  was  intitled  to  an 
interdictum  prohibitorium  for  his  protection  in  pro- 
secuting the  work. 

The  effect  of  the  nuntiatio  ceased,  when  the 
cautio  was  given  ;  when  the  nuntians  died  ;  when 
he  alienated  the  property  in  respect  of  which  he 
claimed  the  Jus  nuntiandi ;  or  when  the  praetor 
permitted  the  work  to  go  on  {operit  novi  nwUia- 
tionem  ....  remeitterit.  Lea  OalL  Cit.  x.  ;  Dig.  39. 
Ut  1,  s.  22,  atUit  rtmittam  nuntiationems'  Dig.  39. 
tit  1  ;  Mackeldey,  Lekrimek^  &c.,  12th  ed.  §  237, 
Ac).  [G.  L.] 

OPI'MA  SPO'LIA.    [Spolu.] 

OPINATO'RES  wen  officers  under  the  Ro- 
man  emperors,  who  were  sent  into  the  provinces  to 
obtain  provisions  for  the  army.  The  provisions 
had  to  be  supplied  to  them  within  a  year.  The 
etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  (C^.  12.  tit 
38.  s.  11  ;  Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit  4.  s.26  ;  11.  tit  7. 
S.16.) 

OPISTHODOMU&    [TiMPLUM.] 

OPISTOGRAPHI.     [Liber.] 

OPSO'NIUM,  or  OBSO'NIUM  {^oi^,  dim. 
i^iof  I  H^/M,  Pint  Sympoe.  Prob.  iv.  1),  de- 
noted every  thing  which  was  eaten  with  bread.* 
Among  the  ancients  loaves,  at  least  preparations 
of  com  in  some  form  or  other,  constituted  the 
principal  substance  of  every  meal.  But  together 
with  this,  which  was  the  staff  of  their  life,  they 
partook  of  numerous  articles  of  diet  called  optonia 
or  pulmentaria  (Cat  de  Re  Rutt.  58  ;  Hor.  Sai,  ii. 
2.  20),  designed  also  to  give  nutriment,  but  still 
more  to  add  a  relish  to  their  food.  Some  of  these 
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articles  were  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
but  were  much  more  pangent  and  laroury  than 
bread,  inch  as  olivea,  either  freah  or  pickled, 
radishes,  and  sesamnm.  (Plato,  de  Repub.  ii.  p.  85, 
ed.  Bekker ;  Xen.  Oecon.  yiii.  9,)  Of  animal  food 
by  much  the  most  common  kind  wat  fish,  whence 
the  terms  under  explanation  were  in  the  course  of 
time  used  in  a  confined  and  special  sense  to  denote 
fish  only,  but  fish  variously  prepared,  and  more 
especially  salt  fish,  which  was  most  extensiTely 
employed  to  give  a  relish  to  the  vegetable  diet 
cither  at  breakfast  (Menander,  p.  70,  ed,  Meineke), 
or  at  the  principal  meal.  (Phiut  AvluL  ii.  6.  3.) 
For  the  same  reason  ii^o^dcyos  meant  a  gourmand 
or  epicure,  and  ^tfro^xryia  gluttony.  (Athen.  ix. 
24 — 37.)  In  maritime  cities  the  time  of  opening 
the  fish-market  was  signified  by  ringing  a  bell,  so 
that  all  might  have  an  equal  opportunity  for  the 
purchase  of  delicacies.  (Strab.  xiv.  1.  §  21  ;  Plut 
Sympos.  Prob.  p.  1 1 87,  ed.  St(  ph.) 

Of  the  different  parts  of  fishes  the  roe  was  the 
most  esteemed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  still  pre- 
pared from  the  fish  in  the  very  same  waters  adjoin- 
ing Myus  in  Ionia,  which  wore  given  to  Themis- 
tocles  by  the  King  of  Persia.  (Thuc.  i.  138  ; 
Com.  Nepos»  Them.  z.  3  ;  Diod.  xi.  57.)  A  jar 
was  found  at  Pompeii,  containing  caviare  made  from 
the  roe  of  the  tunny.  (Gel I,  Pompeiana^  1832, 
vol.i.  p.  178.) 

Some  of  the  principal  ra/>tx«(ai,  or  establish- 
ments for  curing  fish,  were  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Spain  (Strab.  iii.  4) :  but  the  Greeks  obtained 
their  chief  supply  from  the  Hellespont  (Hcrmippns 
ap.  Atiten.  i.  49,  p.  27,  e)  ;  and  more  especially 
Byzantium  first  rose  into  importance  after  its 
establishment  by  the  Milesians  in  conseqtience  of 
the  active  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  industry. 
Of  all  seas  the  Eui^ine  was  accounted  by  the  an- 
cients the  most  abundant  in  fish,  and  the  catching 
of  them  was  aided  by  their  migratory  habits,  as  in 
the  autumn  they  passed  through  the  Bosporus 
towards  the  South,  and  in  spring  returned  to  the 
Euxine,  in  order  to  deposit  their  spawn  in  its  tri- 
butary rivers.  At  these  two  seasons  they  were 
caught  in  the  greatest  quantity,  and,  having  been 
cured,  were  shipped  in  Milesian  bottoms,  and  sent 
to  all  parts  of  Greece  and  the  Levant.  The  princi- 
pal ports  on  the  Euxine  engaged  in  this  traffic 
were  Sinope  and  Panticapaeum.  (Hegewisch,  Co- 
Umieen  der  Oriechen^  p.  80.) 

Among  the  fish  used  for  curing  were  different 
kinds  of  sturgeon  (ArraKcuof,  Herod,  iv.  58  ; 
Schneider,  Ed.  Pkyt.  i.  p.  65,  ii.  p.  48),  tunny 
{ffKOfiSphs,  Hermippns,  L  e.  ;  tcomber;  miXafihs^ 
a  name  still  in  use  with  some  modification  among 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Phocaeans  at  Mar- 
seilles, Passow,  Handuforterbuck,  ».  v.),  and  mullet 
A  minute  discussion  of  their  qualities,  illustrated 
by  quotations,  may  be  seen  in  AthenaeuB.  (iii.  84 
—93.) 

Plato  mentions  the  practice  of  salting  eggs, 
which  was  no  doubt  intended  to  convert  them  into 
»  kind  of  opsonium  {Symp.  p.  404,  ed.  Bekker). 
The  treatise  of  Apicius,  de  Opeomis,  is  still  extant 
in  ten  booksL 

The  Athenians  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
markets  (cir  rov\^ov)  themselves  in  order  to  pur- 
chase their  opsonia  (i^vwuy^  Theophrast  Char. 
28  ;  op$onarey  [Macxlluu.]  But  the  opulent 
Romans  had  a  slave,  called  opnonatwr  (hi^<ivr\s:\ 
whose  office  it  was  to  purchase  for  his  master.     It 
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was  his  duty,  by  learning  what  flavours  were  most 
acceptable  to  him,  by  observing  what  most  delighted 
his  eyes,  stimulated  his  appetite,  and  even  over- 
came his  nausea,  to  satisfy  as  mudi  as  possible  all 
the  cravings  of  a  luxurious  pahite.  (Sen.  Epist.  47 ; 
compare  Hor.  Sai.  i.  2.  9,  ii  7.  106  ;  Plaut  Me- 
naech.  ii.  2. 1,  MiL  iii.  2.  73.)  We  may  also  infer, 
from  an  epigram  of  Martial  (xiv.  217),  that  there 
were  opmnaioret^  or  purveyors,  who  furnished 
dinners  and  other  entertainmenta  at  so  much  per 
head,  according  to  the  means  and  wishes  of  their 
employers.  Spon  (Misc.  EnuL  Ant  p.  214)  has 
published  two  inscriptions  from  monuments  raised 
to  the  memory  of  Romans  who  hdd  the  office  of 
purveyors  to  the  Imperial  fiftmily.  At  Athens  both 
the  sale  and  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  opsonia  were 
superintended  by  two  or  three  special  o£Bcers,  ^>- 
pointed  by  the  senate,  and  called  o^^ok^/mm.  (Athen. 
vl12.)  [J.Y.] 

O'PTIO.    [ExKRCiTua,  p.  506,  a.] 

OPTI  MATES.     [NoBiLsa] 

ORA'CULUM  (juMTMv^  XP^^'^f^o'O  ^""^ 
used  by  the  ancients  to  designate  the  revelations 
made  by  the  deity  to  man,  as  well  as  the  place  in 
which  such  revelations  were  made.  The  deity 
was  in  none  of  these  phices  believed  to  appear  in 
person  to  man,  and  to  communicate  to  him  bis 
will  or  knowledge  of  the  future ;  but  all  oracular 
revelations  were  made  through  some  kind  of  me- 
dium, which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafWr,  was  diffe- 
rent in  the  ditforent  places  where  oracles  existed. 
It  may,  on  first  sight,  seem  strange  that  there 
were,  comparatively  speaking,  so  few  oracles  of 
Zous,  the  &thor  and  ruler  of  gods  and  men.  But 
although,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  ancients, 
Zeus  himself  was  the  first  source  of  all  oracular  re- 
velations, yet  he  was  too  far  above  men  to  enter 
with  them  into  any  close  relation ;  other  gods 
therefore,  especially  Apollo,  and  even  heroes,  acted 
as  mediators  between  Zeus  and  men,  and  formed  as 
it  were  the  organs  through  which  he  communicated 
his  will.  (Soph.  Oed,  CoL  629  ;  Aesch.  Eum,  19, 
611,  &c.)  The  fiict  that  the  ancients  consulted 
the  will  of  the  gods  on  all  important  occasions  of 
public  and  private  life,  arose  partly  from  the  uni- 
versal desire  of  men  to  know  the  issue  of  what  they 
are  going  to  undertake,  and  partly  from  the  great 
reverence  for  the  gods,  so  peculiar  to  the  andents, 
by  which  they  were  led  not  to  undertake  any- 
thing  of  importance  without  their  sanction ;  for 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  oracle  was  not 
merely  a  revektion  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  man, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  sanction  or  authorisation  by 
the  deity  of  what  man  was  intending  to  do  or  not 
to  do.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  Greek  oracles, 
classed  according  to  the  deities  to  whom  they  be- 
longed. 

I.  OaACLKs  OF  Apollo. 

1.  TkB  orade  of  Ddphi  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  oracles  of  Apollo.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Pytho,  which  is  either  of  the  same  root  as  rvOec- 
0a<,  to  consult,  or,  acoordmg  to  the  Homeric  hymn 
on  ApoUo  (185,  &c.)  derived  from  irvtfeo^ol,  to 
putrefy,  with  reference  to  the  luiture  of  the  loca- 
lity. Respecting  the  topography  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  see  Pausanias  (x.  14.  §  7)  and  Muller  (m 
Dissents  Pindar,  ii.  p.  628).  In  the  innermost 
sanctuary  (the  fJi&x<»s  H^vtop  or  fiiyapoy\  there 
was  the  statue  of  Apollo,  which  «'na,  at  least,  in 
later  times,  of  gold  ;  and  befiire  it  there  burnt  upon 
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an  altar  an  etenuil  fire,  which  was  fed  only  with 
fir-wood.  (Aeacb.  Cko^.  1036  ;  Pint  De  E<  ap, 
Deiph,)  The  inner  roof  of  the  temple  was  covered 
all  over  with  laurel  garlands  (Aeacb.  J^ior.  39),  and 
upon  the  altar  laurel  was  burnt  as  incense.  In  the 
centre  of  this  temple  there  was  a  small  opening 
(X^Am)  m  the  ground  firom  which,  from  time  to 
time,  an  intoxicating  smoke  arose,  which  was  be- 
lieved 'to  come  from  the  well  of  Caasotia.  which 
vanished  into  the  ground  close  by  the  sanctoaiy. 
(Paus.  X.  24.  §  5.)  Over  this  chasm  there  stood  a 
high  tripod,  on  which  the  Pythia,  led  into  the 
temple  by  the  prophetes  (irpo^nif),  took  her  seat 
whenever  the  oracle  was  to  be  consulted.  The 
smoke  rising  from  under  the  tripod  affected  her 
brain  in  such  a  manner  that  she  fell  into  a  state  of 
delirious  intoxication,  and  the  sounds  which  she 
uttered  in  this  state  were  believed  to  contain  the 
revelations  of  Apollo.  These  sounds  were  care- 
fully written  down  by  the  prophetes,  and  afterwards 
communicated  to  the  persons  who  had  come  to  con- 
sult the  oracle.  (Diod.  xvi.  26  ;  Strabo,  ix.  p. 
419,  &C. ;  Plut  <U  Orac  De/.) 

The  Pythia  (the  irpo^riris)  was  always  a  native 
of  Delphi  (Eurip.  /on,  92),  and  when  she  had  once 
entered  the  service  of  the  god  she  never  left  it,  and 
was  never  allowed  to  marry.  In  early  times  she 
was  a'.ways  a  young  girl ;  but  after  one  had  been 
seduced  by  Echecrates  the  Thessalian,  the  Del- 
phians  made  a  law  that  in  future  no  one  should 
be  elected  as  prophetess  who  had  not  attained  the 
age  of  fifty  years  ;  but  in  remembrance  of  former 
days  the  old  woman  was  always  dressed  as  a 
maiden.  (Diod.  L  e.)  The  Pythia  was  generally 
taken  from  some  fanuly  of  poor  country-people.  At 
first  there  was  only  one  Pythia  at  a  time ;  but  when 
Greece  was  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  and  when 
the  number  of  those  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle 
was  very  great,  there  were  always  two  Pythias 
who  took  their  seat  on  the  tripod  altemat  ly,  and 
a  third  was  kept  in  readiness  in  case  some  accident 
should  happen  to  either  of  the  two  others.  (Plut. 
QuaegL  Graec  c  9.)  The  effect  of  the  smoke  on 
the  whole  mental  and  physical  constitution  is  said 
to  have  sometimes  been  so  great,  that  in  her  deli- 
rium she  leaped  from  the  tripod,  was  thrown  into 
convulsions,  and  after  a  few  days  died.  (Plut.  de 
OracDeflcSh) 

At  first  oracles  were  given  only  once  every 
year,  on  the  seventh  of  the  month  of  Bysius  (pro- 
bably the  same  as  UvBios^  or  the  month  for  con- 
sulting), which  was  believed  to  be  the  birthday  of 
Apollo  (Plut.  Quaeat,  Or.  c.  9),  but  as  this  one 
day  in  the  course  of  time  was  not  found  sufficient, 
certain  days  in  every  month  were  set  apart  for  the 
purpose.  (Plut  Alex.  14.)  The  order,  in  which 
the  persons  who  came  to  consult  were  admitted, 
was  determined  by  lot  (Aesch.  Ernn.  32  ;  Eurip. 
Ion,  422)  ;  but  the  Delphian  magistrates  had  the 
power  of  granting  the  right  of  XIpoMovTcia,  t.  e.  the 
right  of  consulting  first,  and  without  the  order 
being  determined  by  lot,  to  such  individuals  or 
states  as  had  acquired  claims  on  the  gratitude  of 
the  Delphians,  or  whose  political  ascendancy  seemed 
to  give  them  higher  chiims  than  others.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Croesus  and  the  Lydians  (Herod. 
L  54),  with  the  Lacedaemonians  (Plut  Per.  21), 
and  Philip  of  Macedonia.  (Demosth.  e.  Phil.  iii. 
p.  119.)  It  appears  that  those  who  consulted  the 
oracle  had  to  pay  a  certain  fee,  for  Herodotus 
states   that    the   Lydians   were   honoured   with 
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ArtXcta  by  the  Delphians.  The  Pythia  always 
spent  three  days,  before  she  ascended  the  tripod, 
in  preparing  herself  for  the  solemn  act,  and  during 
this  time  she  fiisted,  and  bathed  in  the  Castalian 
well,  and  dressed  in  a  simple  manner ;  she  also 
burnt  in  the  temple  laurel  leavea  and  flour  of  barley 
upon  the  altar  of  the  god.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Phoen. 
230  ;  Plut  de  Pvtk.  Or.  c.  6.)  Those  who  con. 
suited  the  oracle  had  to  sacrifice  a  goat,  or  an  ox, 
or  a  sheep,  and  it  was  necessary  that  these  victims 
should  be  healthy  in  body  and  soul,  and  to  ascer- 
tain this  they  had  to  undergo  a  peculiar  scrutiny. 
An  ox  received  barley,  and  a  sheep  chick-peas,  to 
see  whether  they  ate  them  with  appetite ;  water 
TK'as  poured  over  the  goats,  and  if  this  put  thi>m 
into  a  thorough  tremble  the  victim  was  good. 
(Plut  de  Or.  Df.  49.)  The  victim  which  was 
thus  found  eligible  was  called  bviwr^p.  (Piut 
QwMt.  Gr.  9.)  Wachsmuth  {Heilen.  AU.  ii.  p. 
588, 2d  ed.)  states  that  all  who  came  to  consult  the 
oracle  wore  lauiel-garlands  surrounded  with  ribands 
of  wool ;  but  the  passages  from  which  this  opinion 
is  derived,  only  speak  of  such  persons  as  came  to 
the  temple  as  suppliants.  (Herod,  vii.  14  ;  Aesch. 
Choepk.  1035.) 

The  Delphians,  or  more  properly  speaking  the 
noble  families  of  Delphi,  had  the  superintendence 
of  the  oracle.  Among  the  Delphian  aristocracy, 
however,  there  were  five  fiimilies  which  traced 
their  origin  to  Deucalion,  and  from  each  of  these 
one  of  the  five  priests,  called  ttrioi,  was  taken. 
(Enrip.  /OS,  41 1  ;  Plut  QmeeL  Gr.  c9.)  Three 
of  the  names  of  these  fiimilies  only  are  known,  viz. 
the  Cleomantids,  the  Thracids  (Diod.  xvi.  24  ; 
Lycurg.  c.  Leoerat,  p.  158),  and  the  Laphriads. 
(Hesych.  s.  v.) 

The  Sciok,  together  with  the  high  priest  or  pro- 
phetes, held  their  offices  for  life,  and  had  the  con- 
trol of  all  the  afibuxs  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the 
sacrifices.  (Herod,  viii  136.)  That  these  noble 
£unilies  had  an  immense  influence  upon  the  oracle 
is  manifest  from  numerous  instances,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  were  its  very  soul,  and  that 
it  was  they  who  dictated  the  pretended  revelations 
of  the  god.  (See  especially,  Lycurg.  c.  Leocrat.  p. 
158  ;  Herod,  vii.  141,  vi.  C6  ;  Plut  Perid.  21  ; 
Eurip. /on,  1219,  1222,  1110.) 

Must  of  the  oracular  answers  which  are  extant, 
are  in  hexameters,  and  in  the  Ionic  dialect  Some- 
times, however,  Doric  forms  also  were  used.  (Herod, 
iv.  157,  159.)  The  hexameter  was,  according  to 
some  accounts,  invented  by  PhemonoU,  the  first 
Pythia.  This  metrical  form  was  chosen,  partly 
because  the  words  of  the  god  were  thus  rendered 
more  venerable,  and  partly  because  it  was  easier  to 
remember  verse  than  prose.  (Plut</«  Pj/th.  Or.  19.) 
Some  of  the  oracdar  verses  had  metrical  defects, 
which  the  faithful  among  the  Greeks  accounted  for 
in  an  ingenious  manner.  (Plut  /.  c  c.  5.)  In  the 
times  of  Theoporopns,  however,  the  custom  of 
giving  the  oracles  in  verse  seems  to  have  gradually 
ceased  ;  they  were  henceforth  generally  in  prose, 
and  in  the  Doric  dialect  spoken  at  Delphi  For 
when  the  Greek  states  had  lost  their  political 
liberty,  there  was  little  or  no  occasion  to  consult 
the  oracle  on  matters  of  a  national  or  political 
nature,  and  the  afiairs  of  ordiiury  life,  such  as  the 
sale  of  slaves,  the  cultivation  of  a  field,  marriages, 
voyages,  loans  of  money,  and  the  like,  on  which 
the  oracle  was  then  mostly  consulted,  were  little 
calculated  to  be  spoken  of  in  lofiy  poetical  struina. 
3h  3 
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(Plat  de  /y*.  Or.  28.)  When  the  omclc  of 
Delphi  lost  its  iroportuice  in  the  eyes  of  the  an- 
cient*, the  number  of  pcnona  who  comulted  it 
natunilly  decreased,  and  in  the  days  of  Plutarch 
one  Pythia  waa,  as  of  old,  sufficient  to  do  all  the 
work,  and  oracles  were  only  given  on  one  day  in 
every  month. 

The  divine  agency  in  Pytho  is  said  to  have  fir^t 
been  discovered  by  shepherds  who  tended  their 
flocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chasm,  and 
whose  sheep,  when  approaching  the  phice,  were 
seized  with  convulsions.  (Diod.  xtI.  26  ;  Plut 
de  De/eoi.  Or.  c.  42.)  Penons  who  came  near 
the  place  showed  the  same  symptoms,  and  re- 
ceived the  power  of  prophecy.  This  at  last  in- 
duced the  people  to  build  a  temple  over  the  sacred 
spot  Accordmg  to  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Apolln, 
this  god  was  himself  the  founder  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  but  the  local  legends  of  Delphi  stated  that 
originally  it  was  in  the  possession  of  other  deities, 
such  as  Oaea,  Themis,  Phoebe,  Poseidon,  Night, 
Cronos,  and  that  it  was  given  to  Apollo  as  a  pre- 
sent (Aeachyl.  Bum.  3,  &c. ;  compare  Pans.  x.  5  ; 
Ovid.  Afetam,  I  821  ;  Argum.  ad  Pmd.  Pj/tk; 
Tzetx.  ad  Lycophr.  202.)  Other  traditions  again, 
ami  these  perhaps  the  most  ancient  and  genuine, 
n*prc8cntod  A).ollo  as  having  gained  possession  of 
the  oracle  by  a  struggle,  which  is  genemliy  de- 
scribed as  a  fight,  with  Python,  a  dragon,  who 
guarded  the  oracle  of  Gaea  or  Themis. 

The  oracle  of  Di^lphi,  during  its  best  period,  was 
believed  to  give  its  answers  and  advice  to  every 
one  who  came  with  a  pure  heart,  and  had  no  evil 
designs  ;  if  he  had  committed  a  crime,  the  answer 
was  refiised  until  he  had  atoned  for  it  (Herod,  i. 
19,  22),  and  he  who  consulted  the  god  for  bad  pur- 
poses was  sure  to  accelerate  his  own  ruin.  (Herod. 
iv.  86;  Pans.  ii.  18.  §2.)  No  religious  institu- 
tion in  all  antiquity  obtained  such  a  paramount  in- 
fluence, not  only  in  Greece,  but  in  all  countries 
around  the  Mediterranean,  in  all  matters  of  im- 
portance, whether  relating  to  religion  or  to  politics, 
to  private  or  to  public  life,  as  the  oracle  of  Delphi. 
When  consultsd  on  a  subject  of  a  religious  nature, 
the  answer  was  invariably  of  a  kind  calculated 
not  only  to  protect  and  preserve  religious  institu- 
tions, but  to  command  new  ones  to  be  established 
(Demosth.  e.  Mid.  15  ;  Herod,  v.  82,  i.  U\  &c), 
so  that  it  was  the  preserver  and  promoter  of  reli- 
gion throughout  the  ancient  world.  Colonies  were 
seldom  or  never  founded  without  having  obtained 
the  advice  and  the  directions  of  the  Delphic  god. 
(Cic.  d$  Div.  i.  1.)  Hence  the  oracle  was  consulted 
in  all  disputes  between  a  colony  and  its  metropolis, 
as  well  as  in  cases  where  several  states  claimed 
to  be  the  metropolis  of  a  colony.  (Thucyd.  i.  25, 
28  ;  Diod.  zv.   18.) 

The  Delphic  oracle  had  at  all  times  a  leaning 
in  fiivour  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Doric  race;  but 
the  time  when  it  began  to  lose  its  influence  must 
be  dated  from  the  period  when  Athens  and  Sparta 
mtered  upon  their  struggle  for  the  supremacy  in 
Greece  ;  for  at  this  time  the  partiality  for  Sparta 
became  so  manifest,  that  the  Athenians  and  their 
party  began  to  lose  all  reverence  and  esteem  for 
it  (Pint  Demottk.  20),  and  the  oracle  became  a 
mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  political  party. 
In  the  timet  of  Cicero  and  Plutarch  many  be- 
lieved that  the  oracle  had  lost  the  powers  which  it 
had  possessed  in  ibrmer  days ;  bnt  it  still  continued 
to  be  consulted  down  to  the  times  of  the  emperor 
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Julian,  until  at  last  it  was  entirely  done  away 
with  by  Theodosius. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  obscurity  and  am- 
biguity of  most  of  the  oracles  given  at  Delphi, 
there  are  many  also  which  convey  so  clear  and 
distinct  a  meaning,  that  they  could  not  possibly  be 
misunderstood,  so  that  a  wise  agency  at  the  bottom 
of  the  oracles  cannot  be  denied.     The  manner  in 
which  this  agency  has  been  explained  at  different 
times,  varies  greatly  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age.     During  the  best  period  of  their  history  the 
Greeks,  generally  speaking,  had  undoobtedly  a 
sincere  faith  in  the  oracle,  its  counsels  and  direc- 
tions.     When  the  sphere  in  which  it  had  most 
benefitted  Greece  became  narrowed  and  confined  to 
matters  of  a  private  nature,  the  oracle  could  no 
longer  command  the  veneration  with  which  it  hod 
been  looked  upon  before.    The  pious  and  believing 
heathens,  however,  thought  that  the  god  no  longer 
bestowed  his  former  care  upon  the  oracle,  and  that 
he  was  beginning  to  withdraw  from  it ;  while  free- 
thinkers and  unbelieven  looked  upon  the  oracle  as 
a  skilful  contrivance  of  priestcraft  which  had  then 
outgrown  itself.     This  latter  opinion  has  also  been 
adopted  by  many  modem  writers.     The  cariy 
Christians,  seeing  that  some  extraordinary  power 
must  in  several  cases  have  been  at  work,  repre- 
sented it  as  an  institution  of  the  evil  spirit     In 
modem  times  opinions  are  very  much  divided. 
HUllmann,  for  example,  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  oracle  of  Delphi  was  entirely  managed  and 
conducted  by  the  aristocratic  fiimilics  of  Delphi, 
which  are  thus  described  as  forming  a  sort  of  hier- 
archical senate  for  all  Greece.     If  so,  the  Delphic 
senate  surely  was  the  wisest  of  all  in  the  history 
of  the  ancient  worid.    Klausen,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  be  inclined  to  allow  some  traly  di\'ine  in- 
fluence, and  at  all  evenU  thinks  that  even  in  so  far 
as  it  was  merely  managed  by  men,  it  acted  in  most 
cases  according  to  lof^y  and  pure  moral  principles. 

The  modem  literature  on  the  Delphic  oracle  is 
very  rich  ;  the  most  important  works  are: — C.  F. 
Wilster,  De  Reiignm  el  OrrtaUo  ApoUinU  Delpkiei, 
Hafniae,  1827  ;  H.  Piotrowski,  I)e  Gravitate  Om- 
euli  Delphici^  Lipsiae,  1829  ;  R.  H.  Klausen,  t» 
Ertek  mid  Orufter*s  Eneyolopadie^  s,  v.  Orakd  ;  K. 
D.  HUllmann,  Wurdigvutg  dee  DeljMecken  Orakds 
Bonn,  1837  ;  W.  Gdtte,  Dae  De/pkiscke  Orahl, 
in  eeinem  politiMkm^  rdiffCoeen  mid  rittiieken  Etm- 
/lust  au/die  alU  Welt,  Leipzig,  1839. 

2.  Oracle  at  Abae  in  Phoeis.  An  orscle  was  be- 
iieved  to  have  existed  there  from  very  early  times 
(Paus.  x.  35.  §  2),  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
Phocians.  (Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  899  ;  Herod,  viii.  33.) 
Some  yeors  before  the  Persian  invasion,  the  Pho- 
cians gained  a  victory  over  the  Thessalians,m  which 
they  obtained,  among  other  spoils,  four  thousand 
shields,  half  of  which  they  dedicated  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Abae,  and  half  in  that  of  Delphi 
(Herod,  viii.  27.)  The  oracle  was  like  many  oihen 
consulted  by  Croesus  ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
found  it  agreeing  with  his  wishes.  (Herod.  L  46.) 
In  the  Persian  invasion  of  Xerxes,  the  temple  of 
Abae  was  burnt  down,  and,  like  all  other  temples 
destroyed  in  this  invasion,  it  was  never  rebuilt. 
The  Oracle  itself,  however,  remained,  and  before 
the  battle  of  Leuctra  it  promised  victory  to  the 
Thebans  ;  but  in  the  Phocian  or  sacred  war,  when 
some  Phocian  fugitives  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
rains,  they  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Thebani. 
(Paus.  /.  c)     Out  even  after  this  calamity  the 
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oracle  teeou  (o  hare  been  ooDBolted,  for  the  Ro- 
manfl,  from  reTerence  for  it,  allowed  the  inhabit* 
anU  of  Afaae  to  goreni  themselTes.  Hadrian  built 
a  small  temple  by  the  lide  of  the  old  one,  some 
walls  of  which  were  still  standing  as  mins  in  the 
time  of  Passanias  (z.  35.  §  2,  3). 

3.  Orade  cm  the  kiU  ofPtoom^  in  the  territory  of 
Tbebes.  The  oracle  was  here  given  throagh  the 
medhim  of  a  man  called  vp^fiorrir,  and  the  first 
promantts  was  said  to  have  been  Teneroo,  a  son  of 
ApoUo.  (3tnb.ix.  p.  413;  Pans.  is.  33.  §  8.) 
The  oracles  were  nsoally  given  in  the  Aeolian 
dialect,  bat  when  Mys,  the  Carian,  eonsoHed  the 
god,  the  answer  was  givea  in  the  Carian  language 
(PausL  Le.\  so  that  instead  of  the  three  Thebans 
who  generally  wrote  down  the  ondes,  the  Gsrian 
was  obliged  to  do  it  himself.  (Herod,  tul  136.) 
When  Alexander  the  Great  destroyed  Thebes, 
this  onde  also  perished.  (Pans.  is.  33.  §  3.)  In 
the  time  of  Platarch  the  whole  district  was  com> 
pletely  desolate.  (De  Orae.  De/.  c.  8.) 
,  4.  Oradt  of  JpoUo  at  IsmmUm^  in  Boeotia, 
south  of  Thebes.  The  temple  of  ApoUo  Ismenios 
was  the  national  sanctuary  of  the  Thebans^  The 
oracle  was  here  not  given  by  inspiration,  as  in 
other  places,  bat  from  the  inspection  of  the  victims. 
(Herod,  viii.  134.)  On  one  occasion  it  gave  its 
prophecy  from  a  huge  cobweb  in  the  temple  of 
Demeter.  (Diod.  xviL  10 ;  compara  Pans.  is.  10. 
§2,&c) 

5.  OrwsU  of  ApoUo  at  Hjf$iae^  on  the  frontiers 
of  Attica.  This  place  contained  an  oracle  of  Apollo 
with  a  sacred  well,  from  which  those  drank  who 
wished  to  become  inspired.  In  the  time  of  Ptaisa- 
nias  the  oracle  had  become  extinct  (Paos.  iz.  2.  §  1.) 

6.  OraeU  of  ApoUo  at  Tbpyra,  was  an  ancient 
and  moch  frequented  oracle  in  Boeotia,  which  was 
condncted  by  prophets.  The  Pythia  herself  on 
one  occasion  declared  this  to  be  the  birth-place  of 
ApoUo.  In  the  time  of  Plutarch  the  whole  dis- 
trict was  a  wilderness.  (Plut.  do  Oraa.  Dof  e.  8, 
Pdap.  16  ;  Steph.  Byi.  a  v.  Ttfyupa.) 

7.  Orodt  of  ApoUo  m  <As  xQlago  of  Etanm9^  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leuctia.  (Steph.  Byx.  s.v. 
Etfrpi|o-if  ;  Eustath.  ad  lUad,  ii.  502.)  This  onde 
became  extinct  during  the  Macedonian  period. 
(Plut  do  Orae.  Def.  c.  5.) 

&  Orado  of  ApoUo  at  Orobiae^  in  Enboea. 
Apollo  here  bore  the  soniame  of  the  Selinuntian. 
(Stmb.  X.  p.  445.) 

9.  Oraelo  of  ApoUo  m  the  Lfeeum  at  Atgoo, 
The  oracle  was  here  given  by  a  prophetess.  (Plut 
iPyrrA.31.) 

10.  OraeU  of  ApoUo  Deiradtotos,  on  the  acropo- 
lis of  Argos.  The  orade  was  given  by  a  pro- 
phetess, who  was  obliged  to  abstain  from  matri- 
monial oonneetions  once  in  every  month.  She  was 
believed  to  became  inspired  by  tasting  of  the  blood 
of  a  lamb  which  was  sacrificed  during  the  night 
This  oiade  continued  to  be  consulted  in  the  days 
of  Pansanias  (ii.  24.  §  1). 

1 1.  OraeU  of  ApoUo  at  Didyna,  usoally  called 
the  orade  of  the  Bnuichidae,  in  the  territoiy  of 
Miletus.  This  was  the  oracle  most  generally  con- 
sulted by  the  lonians  and  Aeolians.  (Herad.  l 
158  )  The  temple,  however,  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  lonians  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  (Pans.  vii.  2.  §  4  ),  and  the  altar 
was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Heracles,  and  the 
temple  by  Branchus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  had 
come  from  Delphi  as  a  purifying  priest  (Paus.  v. 
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13.  §  6  ;  Strab.xiv.  p.  634.)  Hence  this  oracio, 
like  that  of  Ddphi,  combined  purifying  or  atoning 
rites  with  the  practice  of  prophesying.  (MUllec, 
Dor.  il  2.  §  6.)  The  real  antiquity  of  the  oracle, 
however,  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the 
latter  half  of  the  7th  century  before  our  aenu 
(Soldan,  p.  553,  &c)  The  priests  called  Bnuichidae, 
who  had  the  whole  administration  of  the  oracle, 
were  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  Branchus. 
The  high  priest  bore  the  name  Stephanephunis. 
Among  them  was  one  family  which  possessed  the 
hereditary  eift  of  prophecy,  and  was  called  the 
fiimily  of  the  Euangelidae.  (Conon,  44.)  The 
orade  was  under  the  especial  management  of  a 
prophet,  whose  office  did  not  last  for  life.  The 
orades  were  probably  inspired  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  at  Delphi  (Pans.  v.  7.  §  3.)  Croesus  mode 
to  this  orade  as  munificent  presents  as  to  that  of 
Delphi.  (Herod,  i.  46,  dec.)  The  principles  which 
it  followed  in  its  counsels  and  directions  were  also 
the  same  as  those  followed  by  the  Delphians.  I'ho 
Penians  burnt  and  plundered  the  temple  as  had 
been  predicted  by  the  Pythia  of  Delphi  (Hctod.  vi. 
19)  ;  but  it  was  soon  restored  and  adorned  with  a 
fine  braaen  statue  of  Apollo  (Paus.  il  10.  §  4,  Iz. 
10.  S  2;  compare  MUUer,  Aneiont  Art  and  ii» 
JUmaiiUy  §  86),  which  Xerxes  on  his  retreat  car- 
ried with  him  to  Ecbatana.  A  part  of  the  Bran* 
chidae  had  surrendered  to  Xerxes  the  treasures  of 
the  temple,  and  were  at  their  own  request  trans- 
planted to  Bactriana  (Stnbo,  L  &),  where  their 
descendants  are  said  to  have  been  severely  punished 
by  Alexander  for  their  treachery.  (Curt  vii.  5.) 
Seleucus  sent  the  statae  of  Apollo  back  to  Didyroa, 
because  the  orade  had  saluted  him  as  king.  (Pans, 
i.  16.  §  3  ;  Died.  ix.  90.)  The  oracle  contiaued 
to  be  ooosulted  after  the  fiuthlessnew  of  its  minis* 
ters.  Some  ruins  of  the  temple  at  Didyroa  an 
still  extant  (Compare  the  Commentaton  on  Herod, 
i.  92  ;  Suid.  s. «.  Bpccyx^Sflu  ;  Droysen,  Gooek.  AUx. 
doa  gratsw,  p.  307  ;  and  an  excellent  essay  by 
W.  O.  Soldan,  Da$  Orakel  dor  BraaekuUn,  in 
Zimmenn€um'*$  Zieitoehrifi /Ur  die  ^/tsfiftawuiouaea- 
seAq/ie,  1841.     No.66,  &c) 

12.  Oracio  of  ApoUo  at  Claroo^  in  the  tenitory 
of  Colophon.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Cretans  under  Rhacius,  previous  to  the  settlement 
of  the  lonians  in  Asia  Minor.  The  early  legends 
put  this  orade  in  connection  with  Delphi,  from 
whence  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Teiresias,  came  to 
Chiros,  mairied  Rhacius  and  gave  birth  to  Mopsus, 
from  whom  the  prophets  of  Claros  were  probably 
believed  to  be  descended.  (Paus.  vii  3.  |§  1*  2.) 
This  orade  was  of  great  celebrity,  and  continued 
to  be  consulted  even  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperon.  (Pans.  viL  5.  §  1,  &c. ;  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  642  ;  Tacit  AmaL  xii.  22.)  The  oracles  were 
given  through  an  inspired  prophet,  who  was  taken 
from  certain  Milesian  families.  He  was  generally 
a  man  without  any  refined  education,  had  only  the 
names  and  the  number  of  the  persons  who  consulted 
the  onde  stated  to  him,  and  then  descended  into 
a  cavern,  drank  of  the  water  from  a  secret  well, 
and  afterwards  pronounced  the  orade  in  vene. 
(Tacit  .^iMo^u.  54.) 

13.  Orado  of  ApoUo  at  Grynoa^  in  the  territory 
of  the  Myrinaeans.  (Hecat  Fragm.  21 1.) 

14.  Oraob  of  ApoUo  Gonnapaeuoy  in  Lesbos. 
(SchoL  Ariotopk.  Nab,  145.) 

15.  Orado  </  ApoUo  <tt  Abdera,  (Pindar,  ap, 
TxeCxeSj  I^copkr,ii5.) 
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16.  Orade  of  AjmiUo  in  Ddo$^  which  wai  only 
consulted  in  wimmer.  (CalUnu  //jriNii.  m  I)eL  I ; 
Senr.  ad  Viry.  Ae».  iv.  143.) 

17.  Orade  of  Apollo  at  Patara^  in  Lycin,  was 
only  consulted  in  winter.  The  prophetess  (vp^ 
luunit)  spent  a  night  in  the  temple  to  wait  for  the 
communications  which  the  god  might  make  to  her. 
(Herod. L  182;  Senr.arf  Virg,Aen,'n.  US.) 

18.  OnuU  of  Apollo  at  Ttlmesns,  The  priesto 
of  this  institution  did  not  giTe  their  answers  by 
inspiration,  but  occnpied  themselves  chiefly  with 
the  interpretation  of  dreams,  whence  Herodotns 
(i.  78  ;  compare  Cic.  de  Div.  141;  Arrian,  iL  3) 
calls  them  iirrrroL  But  they  alao  interpreted 
other  marretlous  oecntrences.  Near  Telmessus 
there  was  another  oracle  of  Apollo,  where  those 
who  consulted  it  had  to  look  into  a  well,  which 
showed  them  in  an  image  the  answer  to  ^eir  ques- 
tions. (Paus.viL  21.  §  6.) 

19.  Grade  of  Apollo  at  MaUoe^  in  CUicia. 
(Stmb.  xiv.  p.  675,  &c  ;  Arrian,  ii.  5.) 

20.  Orade  of  ike  Sarpedomau  ApoUo^  in  Cilicia. 
(Diod.  Etc  xxxTiiL  12.) 

21.  Grade ^/ApdlojatHyU^mOxiA.  (Athen. 
XT.  p.  672.) 

22.  Grade  y  ApoUo  at  Hiera  Ksme^  oa  the 
Ma^ander,  a  celebratfMl  oracle  which  spoke  in  good 
▼eraes.     (Liv.  xxxriiL  13  ;  Steph.  Bys.  «.  v.) 

II.  Oraclxs  of  Zbus. 

1.  Grade  of  Zf neat  Gfympia.  In  this  as  in  the 
other  oradcB  of  Zeus  the  god  did  not  reveal  liira- 
self  by  inspiration,  as  Apollo  did  in  almost  all  of 
his  oracles,  but  he  merely  sent  signs  which  mon 
had  to  interpret  Those  who  came  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  Olyrapia  offered  a  victim,  and  the  pri  st 
gave  his  answers  from  the  nature  of  the  several 
ports  of  the  victim,  or  from  accidental  circumstances 
accompanying  the  sacrifice.  (Herod,  viit.  134  ; 
8trab.  viii.  p.  353.)  The  prophets  or  interpreters 
here  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Inmids.  In 
early  times  the  omcle  was  much  resorted  to,  and 
Sophocles  (Oed,  Tffr.  900)  mentions  it  along  with 
the  most  celebvited  oracles  ;  but  in  later  times  it 
was  almost  estiivly  neglected,  probably  because 
oracles  from  the  inspection  of  victims  might  be 
obtained  anywhere.  The  spot,  where  the  oracles 
were  given  at  Olympia,  was  before  the  altar  of 
Zeus.  (Find.  Gl.  vL  70.)  It  was  especially  those 
who  intended  to  take  part  in  the  Olympic  games 
that  consulted  the  oracle  about  their  success  (Find. 
GL  riii.  2),  but  other  subjects  also  were  brought 
before  it. 

2.  Grade  of  Zeue  at  Dodona.  Here  the  oracle 
was  given  from  sounds  produced  by  the  wind. 
The  sanctuary  was  situated  on  an  eminence. 
(AeschyL  Prom.  830.)  Although  in  a  barbarous 
country,  the  oracle  was  in  close  connection  with 
Greece,  and  in  the  earliest  times  apparently  much 
more  so  than  afterwards.  (Hom.  II.  xvi.  233.) 
Zeus  himself,  as  well  as  the  Dodonaeans,  were 
reckoned  among  the  Pelasgians,  which  is  a  proof 
of  the  ante-hellenic  existence  of  the  worship  of 
Zeus  in  these  parts,  and  perhaps  of  the  oracle  also. 
(Hesiod.  and  Ephor.  ap.  Strab,  vii.  p.  327,  &c.) 
The  oracle  was  given  from  lofty  oaks  covered  with 
foliage  (Horn.  Od.  xiv.  328,  xix.  297),  whence 
.Aeschylus  {Prom,  832 ;  compare  Soph.  TVaeh.  1 1 70) 
mentions  the  speaking  oaks  of  Dodona  ofi  great 
wonders.  Beech-trees,  however,  are  also  men- 
*loned  in  connection  with  the  Podonaean  oracle. 
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which,  as  Ilesiod  (/Vt^m.  39  ;  Soph.  7>iiaL  169 ; 
Herod,  ii.  55)  said,  dwelt  in  the  sten  of  a  bcvch- 
tree.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  oracle  was  aoc 
thought  to  dwell  in  any  particnlar  or  aiagle  tice, 
bat  in  a  grove  of  oaks  and  beeches.  The  wili  of 
the  god  was  made  manifest  by  the  rostling^  of  the 
wind  through  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  whkfa  an> 
therefore  represented  as  eloquent  toogjiiea.  Id 
order  to  render  the  sounds  produced  by  tlie  wMs 
more  distinct,  brsaen  veisds  were  soqieaded  em 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  which  being  moved  br 
the  wind  came  in  contact  with  one  another,  and 
thus  sounded  till  they  were  stopped.  (Soid.  jl  c 
AoSiimf ;  Fhilostrat  Imaff,  iL)  Another  laode  of 
producing  the  sounds  was  this :  —  There  were  two 
columns  at  Dodona,  one  of  which  bore  a  metal 
basin,  and  the  other  a  boy  with  a  aconige  in  his 
hand ;  the  ends  of  the  scourge  consisted  of  little 
bones,  and  as  they  were  moved  by  the  wind  tbej 
knocked  agamst  the  metal  basin  on  the  other 
column.  (Steph.  Byx.  e.  v.  Ao&ini :  Snid.  a.  r. 
AoSwoiby  x<i^<*''  •  Strabo,  Ejeeerpi.  er  lA.  vii^ 
voL  iu  p.  73,  ed.  Kramer.)  According  to  other 
accounts  oracles  were  also  obtained  at  Dodona 
through  pigeons,  which  sitting  upon  oak-trees  pro- 
nounced the  will  of  Zeus.  (Dionjs.  HaL  L 15.)  The 
munds  were  in  early  times  interpreted  by  m<*n, 
but  afterwards,  when  the  worship  of  Dione  became 
connected  with  thiit  of  Zeus,  by  two  or  three  old 
women  who  were  csilled  wcXcfoScf  or  wcAcuoi,  be- 
cause pigeons  were  said  to  have  brought  the  com- 
mand to  found  the  oracle.  (Soph.  Track  169, 
with  the  Schol. ;  Hen>d.  /.  c;  Paus.  x.  12.  §5.) 
In  the  time  of  Ilerodotus  (/.  e.)  the  names  of  the 
three  prophetesses  were  Promeneia,  Timarete  and 
Nicandra.  They  were  taken  from  certain  Dodo- 
nacan  fiunilies,  who  traced  their  pedigree  back  to 
the  mythical  ages.  There  were,  however,  at  all 
times  priests  called  Ti(/ioupoi  (Strab.  L  e.)  connected 
with  the  oracle,  who  on  certain  occasions  inter- 
preted the  sounds ;  but  how  the  functiMis  were 
divided  between  them  and  the  Felaeae  is  not  dear. 
In  the  historical  times  the  oracle  of  Dodona  had 
less  influence  than  it  appcan  to  have  had  at  an 
earlier  period,  but  it  was  at  all  times  inaccessible 
to  bribes  and  refused  to  lend  its  assistance  to  the 
Doric  interest  (Com.  Nep.  Lf/eamd.  3.)  It  vas 
chiefly  consulted  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  the 
Aetolians,  Acamanians,  and  Epirots  (Pans.  vii.  21. 
§  1  ;  Herod,  ix.  93),  and  by  those  who  would  not 
go  to  Delphi  on  account  of  its  partiality  for  the 
Dorians.  There  appean  to  have  been  a  very 
ancient  connection  between  Dodona  and  the  Boeo- 
tian Ismenion.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  402 ;  compare  Muiler, 
Ordtom.  p.  378,  2d  edit) 

The  usual  form  in  which  the  oracles  were  given 
at  Dodona  was  in  hexameters ;  but  some  of  the 
oracles  yet  remaining  are  in  prose.  In  219  b.c 
the  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Aetoliana,  and 
the  sacred  oaks  were  cut  down  (Polyb.  iv.  67),  but 
the  oracle  continued  to  exist  and  to  be  consulted, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  beooma  totally  extinct 
until  the  third  century  of  our  aera.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  the  Dodonacan  prophetesses  are  exprenly 
mentioned,  though  the  oracle  was  already  decaying 
like  all  the  others.  (Strab.  viL  p.  329.) 

Compare  Cordes,  De  GractUo  Dodonaea^  Oro- 
ningen,  1826  ;  J.  Ameth,  [/eber  doe  Tanbenoraiel 
von  DodonOf  Wien,  1840  ;  L.  von  Lasaaulx,  Das 
Pelcuffiecke  Orakel  dee  Zeue  xu  Dodona^  ein  Ueitrag 
xur  Rdiffionephiloeopkiey  WUnbui;g,  1840. 
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t.  Orade  of  Zeus  AmmoMy  in  «ii  oasis  in  Libra, 
in  the  north-west  of  Egypt  According  to  the 
traditions  cnrrent  at  Dodona  and  Thebes  in  Egypt, 
it  was  founded  bj  the  latter  city  (Herod.  iL  42, 
£4,  &c.),  and  the  form  in  which  the  god  was  re- 
presented at  Thebes  and  in  the  Ammonium  waa 
the  same  ;  he  had  in  both  places  the  head  of  a 
ram.  (Herod,  iv.  181.)  The  Greeks  became  ac- 
quainted with  this  oracle  through  the  Cyreneans, 
and  Sparta  was  the  first  city  of  Greece  which 
formed  connections  with  it  (Paus.  iii.  18.  S  2.) 
Its  example  was  followed  by  the  Thebans,  Olym- 
pians, Dodonaeans,  Eleana,  and  others,  and  the 
Athenians  sent  frequent  theories  to  the  Ammo- 
nium even  before  OL  91  (Ikkkh,  PM.  Eoon,  y, 
240, 2d  edit),  and  called  one  of  their  sacred  vessels 
Ammonis.  (Hesych.  and  Suid.  «.  «.  "A/i/m^k; 
Ilarpocrat  «. «.  *hixftMvi%,)  Temples  of  Zeus  Am- 
nion were  now  erected  in  several  parts  of  Greece. 
His  oracle  in  Libya  was  conducted  by  men  who 
also  gave  the  answers.  (Diod.  xviL  51.)  Their 
number  appears  to  have  been  very  great,  for  on 
some  occasions  when  they  carried  the  statue  about 
in  a  procession,  their  number  is  said  to  have  been 
eighty.  (Diud.  iiL  60.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
(xvii.  p.  813)  the  oracle  was  very  much  neglected, 
and  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  Greek  writers,  who 
are  accustomed  to  call  the  greatest  god  of  a  bar- 
barous nation  Zeus,  mention  several  oracles  of  this 
divinity  in  foreign  countries.  (Herod.  iL  29  ; 
Diod/ iii.  6.) 

Ill  Oracles  op  other  Gods. 

The  other  gods  who  possessed  oracles  were  con- 
sulted only  coneeming  those  particular  departments 
of  the  world  and  human  life  over  which  they 
presided.  Demdtr  thus  gave  oracles  at  Patiae  in 
Achaia,  but  only  concerning  sick  persons,  whether 
their  sufferings  would  end  in  death  or  recovery. 
Before  the  sanctuary  of  the  goddess  there  was  a 
well  surrounded  by  a  walk  Into  this  well  a  mir- 
ror was  let  down  by  means  of  a  rope,  so  as  to  swim 
upon  the  surface.  Prayers  were  then  performed 
and  incense  offered,  whereupon  the  image  of  the 
sick  person  was  seen  in  the  mirror  either  as  a 
corpse  or  in  a  state  of  recovery.  (Paus.  vii.  21. 
§  5.)  At  Pharae  in  Achaia,  there  was  an  oracle 
of  Hermes,  His  altar  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
market-place.  Incense  was  offered  there,  oil-lamps 
were  lighted  before  it,  a  copper  coin  was  placed 
npon  the  altar,  and  after  this  the  question  was  put 
to  the  god  by  a  whisper  in  his  ear.  The  person 
who  consulted  him  shut  his  own  ears,  and  unme- 
diat  ly  left  the  market-place.  The  first  remark 
that  he  heard  made  by  any  one  after  leaving  the 
market  pbice  was  believed  to  imply  the  answer  of 
Hermes.    (Paus.  viL  22.  §  2.) 

There  was  an  Orade  €f  Pluto  and  Cora  at 
Charex,  or  Acharaca,  not  far  from  Njsa,  in  Caria. 
The  two  deities  had  here  a  temple  and  a  grove, 
and  near  the  hitter  there  was  a  subtenaneons 
care  of  a  miraculous  nature,  called  the  cave  of 
Charon ;  for  persons  suffering  from  illness,  and 
phicing  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  gods,  tra- 
velled to  this  place,  and  stayed  for  some  time  with 
experienced  priests  who  lived  in  a  place  near  the 
cave.  These  priests  then  slept  a  night  in  the 
cavern,  and  afterwards  prescribed  to  their  patients 
the  remedies  revealed  to  them  in  their  dreams. 
Often,  however,  they  took  their  patients  with  them 
into  the  cave,  where  they  had  to  stay  for  several 
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days  in  quiet  and  without  taking  any  food,  and 
were  sometimes  allowed  to  fall  into  the  prophetic 
sleep,  but  were  prepared  for  it,  and  received  the 
advice  of  the  priests  ;  for  to  all  othw  persons  the 
place  was  inaccessible  and  fatal  There  was  an 
annual  panegyris  in  this  place,  probably  of  sick 
persons  who  sought  relief  from  their  sufferings. 
On  the  middle  of  the  festive  day  the  young  men 
of  the  gymnasium,  naked  and  anointed,  used  to 
drive  a  bull  into  the  cave,  which,  as  soon  as  it  had 
entered,  fell  down  dead.  (Stiab.  xiv.  p.  649  ; 
compare  xii.  p.  579.) 

At  Epidannis  Limera  oiaclee  were  given  at  the 
festival  of  Jmo.  [Inoa].  The  same  goddess  had 
an  orade  at  Oetylon,  in  which  she  made  revela- 
tions in  dreams  to  persons  who  slept  a  night  in  her 
sanctmiy.  (Paua.  iii.  26.  §  1.)  Ifera  Jeraea  had 
an  oracle  between  Lecbaeon  cad  Pagae.  (Strabt 
viiL  p.  380.) 

IV.  ORActia  OP  Heroes. 

1.  Orade  of  Amf^iaramt,  heiween  Potniae  and 
Thebes,  where  the  hero  was  said  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  His  sanctuary  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  adorned  with  columns, 
upon  which  birds  never  settled,  and  birds  or  cattle 
never  took  any  food  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Paus. 
ix.  3.  §  2.)  The  oiacles  were  given  to  persons  in 
their  dreams,  for  they  had  to  sleep  in  the  temple 
(Herod.  viiL  134)  after  they  had  prepared  them- 
selves for  this  meubaiio  by  fasting  one  dav,  and  by 
abstaining  from  wine  for  three  days,     (^hilostrat 

ViL  ApoU,  iL  37.)  The  Thebans  were  not  allowed 
to  consult  this  oracle,  having  chosen  to  take  the 
hero  as  their  ally  rather  than  as  their  prophet. 
(Herod.  /.  e.)  Another  oracle  of  Ampfaiaraus  was 
at  Oropus,  between  Boeotia  and  Attica,  which  was 
most  frequently  eonsuited  by  the  sick  about  the 
means  of  their  recovery.  Those  who  consulted  it 
had  to  undergo  lustrations,  and  to  sacrifice  a  ram, 
on  the  skin  of  which  they  slept  a  night  in  the 
temple,  where  in  their  dreams  they  expected  the 
means  of  their  recoveiy  to  be  revealed  to  them. 
(Pans.  i.  34.  §  2,  &c)  If  they  recovered,  they 
had  to  throw  some  pieces  of  money  into  the  well 
of  AmphianuB  in  his  sanctuary.  The  oracle  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Thebans.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  399.) 

2.  Orade  of  AmpkUoehus.  He  was  the  son  of 
Amphiaraus,  and  had  an  oracle  at  Mallos  in  Cilicia, 
which  Pausanias  calls  the  most  trustworthy  of  his 
tune.  (Pans.  i.  34.  §  2  ;  Dion  Cass.  IxxiL  7.) 

3.  Orade  of  Tfopkoniue  at  Lebadeia  in  Boeotia. 
(Pans.  ix.  37.  §  3.)  Those  who  wished  to  con- 
sult this  Oracle  had  first  to  purify  themselves  by 
spending  some  days  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  good 
spirit  and  good  luck  {ieyoBov  Aaifwims  «al  iyaBris 
T^f\  to  live  sober  and  pure,  to  abstain  from 
warm  baths,  but  to  bathe  in  the  river  Hereyna,  to 
ofier  sacrifices  to  Trophonius  and  his  children,  to 
ApoUo,  Cronos,  king  Zeus,  Hera  Heniocha,  and  to 
Demeter  Europe,  who  was  said  to  have  nursed 
Trophonius ;  and  during  these  sacrifices  a  sooth- 
sayer explained  firom  the  intestines  of  the  victims 
whether  Trophonius  would  be  pleased  to  admit  the 
consultor.  In  the  night  in  which  the  consultur 
was  to  be  allowed  to  descend  into  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius, he  had  to  sacrifice  a  ram  to  Agamedes, 
and  only  in  case  the  signs  of  the  sacrifice  were 
fiivourable,  the  hero  was  thought  to  be  pleased  to 
admit  the  person  into  his  cave.    What  took  place 
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after  this  wm  as  follows : — Tiro  boyi,  1 3  yean  old, 
led  him  again  to  the  river  Hercyna,  and  bathed 
and  anointed  him.  The  priests  then  made  him 
drink  from  the  well  of  oblivion  (A^)  that  he 
niiffht  forget  all  his  former  thoughts,  and  from  the 
well  of  rocollection  {Htniftocwji)  that  he  might  re- 
member the  Tisions  which  he  was  going  to  hare. 
They  then  showed  him  a  mysterious  representation 
of  Trophonios,  made  him  worship  it;  and  led  him 
into  the  tanctnary,  dressed  in  linen  garments  with 
girdles  aiomid  his  body,  and  wearing  a  peculiar 
kind  of  ahocs  («cpipr(8cf)  which  were  customary  at 
Jxsbadeia.  Within  the  lanctuary  which  stood  on 
an  eminence,  there  was  a  cave,  into  which  the  per* 
•on  was  now  allowed  to  descend  by  means  of  a 
ladder.  Close  to  the  bottom,  in  the  side  of  the 
cave,  there  was  an  opening  into  which  he  pat  his 
feet,  whereupon  the  other  parts  of  the  body  were 
likewise  drawn  into  the  opening  by  some  invisible 
power.  What  the  persons  here  saw  was  different 
at  different  times.  They  returned  through  the 
same  opening  by  which  they  had  entered,  and  the 
priests  now  placed  them  on  the  throne  of  Mnemo- 
syne, asked  them  what  they  had  teen,  and  led 
Uiem  back  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  good  spirit  and 
good  luck.  As  soon  as  they  had  recovered  from 
their  fear,  they  were  obliged  to  write  down  their 
vision  on  a  little  tablet  which  was  dedicated  in.  the 
temple.  This  is  the  account  given  by  Pausanias, 
who  had  himself  descended  into  the  eave,  and 
writes  as  an  eye-witness.  (Pans.  ix.  39.  §  3,  dec. ; 
compare  Philostr.  Vit.  ApoU.  viii.  19.)  The  an- 
swers were  probably  given  by  the  priests  according 
to  the  report  of  what  persons  had  seen  in  the  cave. 
This  oracle  wus  held  in  very  great  esteem,  and 
did  not  become  extinct  until  a  very  Ute  period: 
and  though  the  army  of  Sulla  had  plundered  the 
temple,  the  oracle  was  much  consulted  by  the  Ro- 
mans (Orig.  c.  C^lt.  vii.  p.  355),  and  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch  it  was  the  only  one  among  the  numerous 
Boeotian  oracles,  tliat  had  not  become  silent  (Plut 
de  Orae.  D^.  o.  5.) 

4.  Otud^  of  Caleka$^  in  Daunia  in  southern 
Italy.  Here  answers  were  given  in  dreame,  for 
those  who  consulted  the  oracle  had  to  sacrifice  a 
black  ram,  and  slept  a  night  in  the  temple,  lying 
on  the  skin  of  the  victim.  (Strab.  vL  p.  284.) 

5.  Grades  of  Atdepitu  (Aesculapius).  The 
erodes  of  Asclepins  were  very  numerous.  But  the 
most  important  and  most  celebrated  was  that  of 
Epidaurus.  His  temple  there  was  literally  covered 
with  votive  tablets,  on  which  persons  had  recorded 
their  recovery  by  spending  a  night  in  the  temple. 
In  the  temples  of  Aesculapius  and  Setapis  at  Rome, 
recovery  was  likewise  sought  by  incubatio  in  his 
temple.  (Suet  Obnid.  25.)  F.  A.  Wolf  has  written 
an  essay,  Deitrag  zur  Cfetck.  des  SomMombmlitmiu 
out  dem  Aiterthum  (  VermtMhie  Schri/teu,  p.  382, 
dec.),  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  what  is 
now  called  Mesmerism,  or  animal  magnetism,  was 
known  to  the  priests  of  those  temples  where  sick 
persons  spent  one  or  more  nights  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  their  health.  Other  oracles  of  the  same 
kind  are  mentioned  in  that  essay,  together  with 
some  of  the  votive  tablets  still  extant 

6.  OracU  of  Heradet  at  Bura  in  Achaia.  Those 
who  consulted  it,  prayed  and  put  their  questions  to 
the  god,  and  then  cast  four  dice  painted  with 
figures,  and  the  answer  vras  given  according  to  the 
position  of  these  figures.  (Paus.  vii.  25.  §  6.) 

7.  Orade  of  Padjihac^nX  Thalamiae  in  Laconia, 
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wh««  answetw  were  given  in  dreams  wkDe  pcnoDs 
spent  the  night  in  the  temple.  (Plat  Oben.  7, 
AgU,  9  ;  Cic.  de  Dh.  L  43.) 

8.  Orxtde  of  PkrUut^  in  Iboia  omt  Mont 
Caucasus,  where  no  rams  were  allowed  to  be  sacri- 
ficed.    (Strab  xi.  p.  498  ;  Tacit  AmmaL  ri  34.) 

V.  Oraclbs  op  thb  Dbad. 

Another  class  of  oracles  are  the  omefas  ^  Oe 
dmd  {p9Kvot»mrr9»o¥  or  tfoix^'OAtvc'o^),  in  which 
those  who  consulted  called  up  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  and  offoed  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  the  lower 
world.  One  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  c^e- 
brated  places  of  this  kind  was  in  the  cu»iMtij  of 
the  I'hesprotians  near  lake  Aomoa.  (DiodTiv. 
22  ;  Herod,  v.  92.  §  7  ;  Paus.  ix.  30.  §  3.)  An- 
other oracle  of  this  kind  was  at  Heiacksi  on  the 
Propontis.    (  Plut  Om.  6. ) 

Respecting  the  Greek  oracles  in  genesal  see 
Wachsmuth,  ileUem.  AUerik.  ii.  p.  585,  &c.  ;  Klaa- 
sen,  in  Endk  mmd  Gruber^M  Eneydcp.  s.  c.  OrakeL 

VL  Italian  Oraclk& 
Oracles,  in  which  a  god  revealed  his  will  thraagh 
the  mouth  of  an  inspired  individual,  did  not  exist 
in  Italy.  The  oracles  of  Calchas  and  Aesenlaptas 
mentioned  above  were  of  Greek  origin,  and  the 
former  was  in  a  Greek  heronm  on  mount  Gaiganua 
The  Romans,  in  the  ordinaiy  course  of  thinffs,  did 
not  feel  the  want  of  such  oracles  as  those  of  Greece, 
for  they  had  numerous  otlier  means  to  discover 
the  will  of  the  gods,  such  as  the  Sibylline  books, 
augury,  haruspices,  signs  in  the  hearens,  and  the 
like,  which  are  partly  described  in  separate  articles 
and  partly  in  Divinatio.  The  only  Italian  orades 
known  to  us  are  the  following :  — 

1.  Grade  of  Faumme,  His  oracles  are  said  to 
have  been  given  in  the  Satumian  verse,  and  collec- 
tions of  his  vaticinia  seem  to  have  existed  at  an 
early  period.  (Aurel.Vict  De  Griff. pemL  Romu  c  4.) 
The  places  where  his  oracles  were  given  were  two 
groves,  the  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur, 
round  the  well  of  Albunea,  and  the  other  on  the 
Aventine.  (Virg.  Am.  viL  81,  &c  ;  Ovid,F«ul  iv. 
650,  &c)  Those  who  consulted  the  god  in  the 
grove  of  Albunea,  which  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
sorted to  by  all  the  Italians,  had  to  obaerre  the 
following  poinU : — The  priest  first  ofiered  a  sheep 
and  other  sacrifices  to  the  god.  The  skin  of  the 
victim  was  spread  on  the  ground,  and  the  consol- 
tor  was  obliged  to  sleep  upon  it  daring  the  night, 
after  his  head  had  been  thrice  sprinkled  with  pure 
water  from  the  well,  and  touched  with  the  bnuich 
of  a  sacred  beech  tree.  He  was,  moreover,  obliged 
several  days  before  this  night  to  abstain  from  ani- 
mal food  and  from  matrimonial  connections,  to  be 
clothed  in  simple  garments,  and  not  to  wear  a  ring 
on  his  fingers.  After  he  fell  asleep  on  the  sheep, 
skin  he  was  believed  to  receive  his  answer  in 
wonderful  visions  and  in  converse  with  the  god 
himselfl  (Virg.  L  c;  Isidor.  viiL  11.  87.)  Ovid 
(A  6.)  transfers  some  of  the  points  to  be  observed 
in  order  to  obtain  the  oracle  on  the  Albunea,  to 
the  oracle  on  the  Aventine.  Both  may  have  had 
much  in  common,  but  from  the  story  which  he  re- 
lates of  Numa  it  seems  to  be  dear  that  on  the 
Aventine  certain  different  ceremonies  also  were 
observed. 

2.  Grades  of  Forhma  existed  in  several  Italian 
towns,  especially  in  Latium,  as  ft  Antium  and 
Praeneste.     In  the  former  of  these  towns   two 
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sisters  Fortonae  were  worshipped,  and  tlieir  siatnes 
iised  to  bend  forward  when  orades  were  given. 
(Macrob.  Sai.  i.  23  ;  compare  Hontt  Cbrrn.  i.  35. 
1  ;  Suet.  Cal^,  57  with  Eraesti'k  note  ;  Domii.  15.) 
At  Pmeneste  the  oracles  were  derived  from  lots 
(«orto«),  oonsisting  of  sticks  of  oak  with  ancient 
characten  graven  npon  them.  These  bts  were 
said  to  have  been  foimd  by  a  noble  Pnenestine  of 
the  name  of  Numerius  Si^ucins,  inside  of  a  rock 
which  he  had  cleft  open  at  the  command  of  a  dream 
hy  which  he  had  been  hannted.  The  lots,  when 
an  oracle  was  to  be  given,  were  shaken  up  together 
by  a  boy,  after  which  one  was  drawn  for  the  per- 
son who  consulted  the  goddess.  (Cic.  de  Divin.  ii. 
41.)  The  loU  of  Pracneste  were,  at  least  with  the 
vulgar,  in  great  esteem  as  Uteas  the  time  of  Cicero, 
while  in  other  places  of  Latiom  they  were  mostly 
neglected.  The  Etruscan  Caere  in  early  times  had 
likewise  its  aortes.  (Li v.  xzL  62.) 

3.  ^a  Oracfe  of  Mart  was  in  very  ancient  times, 
according  to  Dionysius  (i.  15X  at  Tiora  Matiena, 
not  far  from  Reate.  The  manner  in  which  or«f  les 
were  here  given  resembled  that  of  the  pigeon* 
oracle  at  Dodona,  for  a  woodpecker  {pieu»\  a  bird 
sacred  to  Mars,  was  sent  by  the  god,  and  settled 
npon  a  wooden  cdumn,  whence  he  pronoonced  the 
orscle. 

On  Roman  oracles  in  general  see  Niebohr,  Hut 
ofRome^  vol.  L  p.  508,  &c. ;  Hartong,  Die  Relig, 
der  Romer^  vol.  i.  p.  96,  &&  [  L.  S.  J 

ORA'RIUM  was  a  small  handkerchief  used  for 
wiping  the  foee,  and  appean  to  have  been  employed 
for  much  the  same  purposes  as  oor  pocketrhandker- 
ehief.  It  was  made  of  silk  or  linen.  In  the  Etym, 
Mag,  (p.  804.  27,  ed«  Sylb.)  it  if  explained  by 
ttpwr^ov  iicfiarf€u>r,  Aorelian  introduced  the 
practice  of  giving  Oraria  to  the  Roman  people  to 
use  ad  /uvoremi,  which  appean  to  mean  for  the 
purpose  of  waving  in  the  public  games  in  token  of 
applause,  as  a-e  use  our  hats  and  handkerchiefs  for 
the  same  purpose.  (Vopisc.  Aural.  48  ;  Casaabon 
ad  loe, ;  Augustin.  ds  Ch.  Dit,  zxiL  8  ;  Prodent 
ncpl  2tc^.  i  86  ;  Hienm.  ad  Nepotian,  Ep.  2.) 

ORATIO'NES  PRl'NCIPUM.  The  Ora- 
tiones  Principom  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  writen  under  the  Empire  ;  bnt  those  which 
are  discussed  under  this  head  have  reference  to 
legislation  only,  and  were  addressed  to  the  Senate. 
Under  the  Christian  Emperors  particularly,  these 
Orationee  were  only  a  mode  of  promulgating  Iaw 
as  constituted  by  the  Emperor ;  and  we  have  an 
instance  of  this  even  in  the  reign  of  Probus 
{**  Leges,  quas  Probos  ederet,  Senatusconsultis  pro- 
priis  consecrarent,"  Prob.  Imp.  ap.  FUxe.  Vopise. 
13.)  ;  and  in  a  passage  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian 
(2.  tit.  17.  s.  7X  the  expression  **Divi  Pertinacis 
oratione  cantum  est.*^  Under  the  earlier  Emperors, 
the  Orationes  were  in  the  form  of  propositions 
for  hwB  addressed  to  the  Senate,  who  nad  still  in 
appearance,  though  not  in  reality,  the  legislative 
power.  This  second  kind  of  Orationes  is  often 
cited  by  the  CloAsical  Jurists,  as  in  the  following 
instance  from  Gains  (ii.  285)  —  **ex  oratione  Divi 
Hadriani  Senatnsconsultum  foetum  est** — **  Ora- 
tione Divi  Marci  .  .  quam  S.  C.  secntnm  est** 
(Panlus,  Dig.  23.  tit  2  s.  16.) 

Many  of  the  Orationes  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
such  as  are  quoted  by  the  Augustae  Historiae 
Scriptores,  are  merely  communications  to  the  Senate ; 
such  for  instance  as  the  announcement  of  a  victory. 
(Maxim.  Doo,  ap,  J,  CapiioL  12,  13.)     These 
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Orationes  are  sometimes  called  Lttt<>rae  or  Epistohio 
by  the  non -juristical  writers  ;  bnt  the  juristical 
writers  appear  to  have  generally  avuided  the  use  of 
Epistobi  in  this  sense,  in  order  not  to  confound  the 
Imperial  Orationes  with  the  Rescripta  which  were 
often  called  Epistolae.  It  appean  that  the  Roman 
jurists  used  the  terms  Libellus  and  Oratio  Principii 
as  eqni>-alent,  for  the  passages  which  have  been 
referred  to  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  these  two 
words  had  a  different  sense  (Dig.  5.  tit  8.  s.  20, 
22),  show  that  Libellus  and  Oratio  Principis  are 
the  same,  for  the  Oratio  is  here  spoken  of  by  both 
naniesL  These  Orationes  were  sometimes  pro- 
nounced by  the  Emp  ror  himself  but  apparently 
they  were  commonly  in  the  form  of  a  written 
message,  which  was  read  by  the  Qnaeston  (Dig.  I. 
tit  13) :  in  the  passage  last  referred  to,  these  Im- 
perial messages  are  called  indifferently  Libri  and 
Epistohie.  Suetonius  (Tlihct,  6)  says,  that  Titus 
sometimes  read  his  fother*s  orationes  in  the  senate 
**  quacstoris  vice."  We  frequently  read  of  Lit- 
terae  and  Orationes  being  sent  by  the  Emperor  to 
the  Senate.  (Tacit  Ann,  iil  52,  xvL  7.)  The 
mode  of  proceeding  npon  the  receipt  of  one  of 
these  Orationes  may  be  collected  from  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Senatnsconsultum  contained  in  tho 
Digest  (5.  tit  8).  These  Orationes  were  the  found- 
ation of  the  Senatusconsnlta  which  were  framed 
upon  them,  and  when  the  Orationes  were  drawn 
up  with  much  regard  to  detail,  they  contained  in 
fact  the  provisions  of  the  subsequent  Senatuscon- 
sultnm.  This  appean  from  the  fiict  that  the  Oratio 
and  the  Senatusconsultum  are  often  cited  indif- 
ferently by  the  classical  jurists,  as  appean  from 
numerous  passages.  (Dig.  2.  tit  15.  s.  8  ;  5.  tit  3. 
B.  20,  22,  40  ;  11.  tit  4.  s.  3,  &e.)  The  Oratio  is 
cited  as  containing  the  reasons  or  grounds  of  the 
law,  and  the  Senatnsconsultum  for  the  particular 
provisions  and  words  of  the  hiw.  To  the  time  of 
Septimius  Sevems  and  his  son  Cancalla,  nimierous 
Senatusconsnlta,  founded  on  Orationes,  arc  men- 
tioned ;  and  numerous  Orationes  of  these  two  Empe- 
ron  are  cited.  But  after  this  time  they  seem  to 
have  fallen  into  disnse,  and  the  form  of  making 
and  promulgating  Laws  by  Imperial  constitutiones 
was  the  ordinary  mode  of  legislation. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  on  the  amount 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Orationes  Princi- 
pum  on  the  legislation  of  the  Senate.  But  it  seems 
to  be  tolerably  clear,  from  the  evidence  that  we 
have,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the 
Oratio  might  either  recommend  generally  some 
legislative  measun*,  and  leave  the  details  to  tho 
Senate  ;  or  it  might  contain  all  the  details  of  the 
proposed  measure,  and  so  be  in  substance,  though 
not  in  form,  a  Senatusconsultum  ;  and  it  would 
become  a  Senatusconsultum  on  bemg  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  which,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  be 
merely  a  matter  of  form.  In  the  case  of  an  Oratio, 
expressed  in  more  general  terms,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Emperor 
was  less  of  a  command  ;  it  was  merely  a  command 
in  more  general  terms. 

(Zimmem,  Gtnehickie  den  Rom,  Pritairtekts^  i.  pw 
79  ;  and  Dirksen,  Ueber  die  Reden  der  Rom,  Kaiser 
und  deren  Einfiuss  auf  die  Gesetzgebung^  in  Rhein, 
Mus.  far  Juritprudenx^  vol.  ii.)  [G.  L.] 

ORATOR.     Cicero  remarks  {Or.  Part,  c.28) 

that  a  **  certain  kind  of  causes  belong  to  Jus  Civile, 

and   that  Jus  Civile   is  conversant  about  Laws 

I  {Lex)  and  Custom  {moa)  appertaining  to  things 
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public  and  priTate,  the  knowledge  of  whidi,  thongli 
neglected  by  most  orators,  seems  to  me  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  oratory.^  In  his  treatise 
on  the  Orator,  and  particularly  in  the  first  book, 
Cicero  has  given  his  opinion  of  the  duties  of  an 
orator  and  bis  requisite  qualifications,  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  in  which  Lncius  Licinius  Cxassus  and 
M.  Antonius  are  the  chief  speakers.  Crassus  was 
himself  a  model  of  the  highest  excellence  in  ora- 
tory :  and  the  opinions  attributed  to  him  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  an  orator  were  those  of  Cicero  him- 
self, who  in  the  introductory  part  of  the  first  book 
(c.  6)  deckires  that  **  in  his  opinion  no  man  can 
deserve  the  title  of  a  perfect  orator,  unless  he  has 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  all  important  things  and 
of  all  arts :  for  it  is  out  of  knowledge  that  oratory 
must  blossom  and  expand,  and  if  it  is  not  founded 
on  matter  which  the  orator  has  fnlly  mastered  and 
understood,  it  is  idle  talk,  and  may  almost  be 
called  puerile."*  According  to  Crassus  the  province 
of  the  Orator  embraces  everything:  he  must  be 
enabled  to  speak  well  on  all  subjects.  Conse- 
quently he  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Jus 
Civile  (L  44,  &c.),  the  necessity  for  which  Crassus 
illustrates  by  instances  ;  and  he  should  not  only 
know  the  Jus  Civile,  as  being  necessary  when  he 
has  to  speak  in  causes  relating  to  private  matters 
and  to  privata  Judicia,  but  he  should  also  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  Jus  Publicum  which  is  conver- 
sant about  a  State  as  such,  and  he  should  be  iiuni- 
liar  with  the  events  of  history  and  instances  de- 
rived from  the  experience  of  the  past  Antonius 
(i.  49)  limits  the  qualifications  of  the  orator  to  the 
conunand  of  language  pleasant  to  the  ear  and  of 
arguments  adapted  to  convince  in  causes  in  the 
forum  and  on  ordinary  occasions.  He  further  re- 
quires the  orator  to  have  competent  voice  and 
action  and  sufficient  grace  and  ease.  Antonius 
(i.  58)  contends  that  an  ontor  does  not  require  a 
knowledge  of  the  Jus  Civile,  and  he  instances  the 
case  of  himself^  for  Crassus  allowed  that  Antonius 
could  satisfactorily  conduct  a  cause,  though  Anto- 
nius, according  to  his  own  admission,  had  never 
learned  the  Jus  Civile,  and  had  never  felt  the  want 
of  it  in  such  causes  as  he  had  defended  (injure). 

The  profession  then  of  the  orator,  who  with  re- 
ference to  his  undertaking  a  client's  case  is  also 
called  patronus  {de  Or.  i.  56,  Brut.  38)  was 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Jorisconsultus 
[JuRiscoNSULTi],  and  also  finim  that  of  the 
Advocatus,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Cicero  (iu  74), 
and  even  later  {de  Orai,  DiaL  34).  An  orator, 
who  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Jus 
Civile,  would  however  have  an  advantage  in  it,  as 
Antonius  admits  (i.59)  ;  but  as  there  were  many 
essentials  to  an  orator,  which  were  of  difficult  at- 
tainment, he  says  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  dis- 
tract him  with  other  things.  Some  requisites  of 
oratory,  such  as  voice  and  gesture,  could  only  be 
acquiitid  by  discipline  ;  whereas  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  law  of  a  case  (juris  uiUitae)  could  be 
got  at  any  time  from  the  jurisconsulti  \periii)  or 
from  books.  Antonius  thinks  that  the  Roman 
orators  in  this  matter  acted  more  wisely  than  the 
Greek  orators,  who  being  ignorant  of  law  had  the 
assistance  of  low  fellows,  who  worked  for  hire,  and 
were  called  Pragmatici  (L  45):  the  Roman  oraton 
entrusted  the  maintenance  of  the  law  to  the  high 
character  of  their  professed  JnrisJ^ 

So  far  as  the  profession  of  iin  advocate  consists 
in  the  skilful  conduct  of  a  cause,  and  in  the  sup- 
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porting  of  his  own  tide  of  the  question  by  proper 
argument,  it  must  be  admitted  with  Antonius  that 
a  very  moderate  knowledge  of  law  is  sufficient ;  and 
indeed  even  a  purely  legal  argument  requires  not  so 
much  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  store  of  legal  know- 
ledge as  the  power  of  handling  the  matter  when  it 
has  been  collected.  The  method  in  which  this  con- 
summate master  of  his  art  manaoed  a  cause  is  stated 
by  himself  (d«  Or,  iL  72) ;  and  Cicero  in  another 
passage  (Bnites,  37)  has  recorded  his  merits  as  an 
orator.  Servius  Sulpicius,  who  was  the  greatest 
lawyer  of  his  age,  had  a  good  practical  knowledge 
of  the  law,  bat  others  had  this  also,  and  it  was 
something  else  which  distmguisbed  Sulpicius  from 
all  his  contemporaries — *^  Many  others  as  well  as 
Sulpieios  had  a  great  knowledge  of  the  law ;  he 
alone  possessed  it  as  an  art.  But  the  knowledge 
of  law  by  itself  would  never  have  helped  him  to 
this  without  the  possession  of  that  art  which 
teaches  us  to  divide  the  whole  of  a  thing  into  its 
parts,  by  exact  definition  to  develope  what  is  im- 
perfectly seen,  by  explanation  to  clear  up  what  is 
obscure  ;  first  of  all  to  see  ambiguities,  then  to  dis- 
entangle them,  lastly  to  have  a  rule  by  which 
truth  and  falsehood  are  distinguished,  and  by  which 
it  shall  appear  what  consequences  follow  from  pri*- 
mises  and  what  do  not^  {BnU,  41.)  With  such 
a  power  Sulpicius  combined  a  knowledge  of  letters 
and  a  pleasing  style  of  speaking.  As  a  forensic 
orator  then  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  that 
ever  lived ;  but  still  among  the  Romans  his  re^ 

C'  ition  was  that  of  a  jurist,  while  Antonius,  who 
no  knowledge  of  the  law,  is  put  on  a  level  as 
an  orator  (  patronus)  with  L.  Crassus,  who  of  all  the 
eloquent  men  of  Rome  had  the  best  acquaintance 
with  the  law. 

Oratory  was  a  serious  study  among  the  Romans. 
Cicero  tells  us  by  what  painful  hibour  he  attained 
to  excellence,  (^h^.  91,  &c.)  Roman  oratory 
reached  its  perfection  in  the  century  which  pre- 
ceded the  Christian  aera.  Its  decline  dates  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Imperial  power  under 
Augustas  and  his  suocesson  ;  for  though  there  were 
many  good  speakers,  and  more  skilful  rhetoricians 
under  the  empire,  the  oratory  of  the  republic  was 
rendered  by  circumstances  unsuitable  for  the  senate, 
for  the  popular  assemblies,  or  for  cases  of  crimes 
and  high  misdemeanours. 

In  the  Dialogue  De  Oratoribus,  which  is  attri- 
buted to  Tacitus,  Mcssala,  one  of  the  speakers, 
attempts  (c.  28,  &c)  to  assign  the  reasons  for  the 
low  state  of  oratory  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  when 
the  Dialogue  was  written,  compared  with  its  con- 
dition in  the  age  of  Cicero  and  of  Cicero'^  prede- 
cessors. He  attributes  its  decline  to  the  neglect  of 
the  discipline  under  which  children  were  fonneriy 
brought  up,  and  to  the  practice  of  resorting  to 
rhetoricians  (rketorf)  who  professed  to  teach  the 
oratorical  art  This  gives  occasion  to  speak  more 
at  length  of  the  eariy  discipline  of  the  old  orators 
and  of  Cicero  "b  course  of  study  as  described  in  the 
Bntbu,  The  old  oratora  (c  34)  learned  their  art 
by  constant  attendance  on  some  eminent  ontor 
and  by  actual  experience  of  business :  the  orators 
of  Mcssala^s  time  were  formed  in  the  schools  of 
Rhetoric,  and  their  powers  were  developed  in  exer- 
cises on  fictitious  matters.  These  however,  it  is 
obvious,  were  only  secondary  causes.  The  imme* 
diate  causes  of  the  decline  of  eloquence  appear  to 
be  indicated  by  Matemus,  another  speaker  in  the 
Dialogue,  who  attributes  the  former  flouiishing 
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<tondition  of  eloquence  to  the  political  power  which 
oratory  conferred  on  the  orator  under  the  Republic, 
and  to  the  party  struggles  and  even  the  violence 
that  are  incident  to  such  a  state  of  society.  The 
allusion  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Imperial  power  is  clear  enough  in  the 
following  words,  which  refer  both  to  the  Imperial 
and  the  Republican  periods :  **  cum  mixtis  omnibus 
et  moderatore  uno  carentibus,  tantum  quisque  orator 
saperet,  quantum  erranti  populo  peiauaderi  potent.** 

The  memorials  of  Roman  oratory  are  the  ora- 
tions of  Cicero  ;  but  they  are  only  a  smidl  portion 
of  the  great  mass  of  oratorical  literature.  The  frag* 
menbi  of  the  Roman  orators  from  Appius  Caecus 
and  M.  Porcius  Cato  to  Q.  Aurelius  Symmachus, 
hare  been  collected  by  H.  Meyer,  ZUrich,  1  toL 
8ra  2d  ed.  184*2.  [O.  L.] 

ORBUS.    [Lbgks  Julias,  pu  692,  b.] 

ORCA.       [SiTlLLA.] 

ORCHE'SIS  {6pxn<ris).     [Saltatio.] 
ORCH  ESTRA.     [Thbatrum.] 
ORCINUS  LIBERTUS.    [Manumissio.] 
ORCINUS-  SENATOR.     [Sknatur.] 
ORDINA'RIUS  JUDEX.     [Judex  P«da- 

KBU8.] 

ORDINA'RIUS  SERVUS.     [SiRVUS.] 

ORDO  is  applied  to  any  body  of  men,  who  form 
a  distinct  chiss  in  the  community,  either  by  pos- 
sessing distinct  privileges,  pursuing  certain  trades 
or  professions,  or  in  any  other  way.  Thus  Cicero 
(  y^err.  iL  6)  speaks  of  the  **  Ordo  antorum,  sive 
pccnariorum,  sive  mereatorum.**  In  the  same  way 
the  whole  body  of  sacerdotes  at  Rome  is  spoken  of 
as  an  ordo  (Festus,  s,  v.  Ordo  Sacerdotum),  and 
separate  ecclesiastical  corporations  are  called  by  the 
same  title.  {Ordo  eoUegii  nottri^  Orelli,  Inter,  n. 
24 1 7  ;  Ordo  Seviralhuny  Id.  n.  2229.)  The  liber- 
tini  and  scribae  also  formed  separate  ordines.  (Suet 
de  GrammaL  18  ;  Cic.  Verr.  i.  47,  iil  79.)  The 
Senate  and  the  Equites  are  also  spoken  of  re- 
spectively as  the  Oido  Senatorius  and  Ordo  Eques- 
tris  [Sknatus  ;  Equitbs]  ;  but  this  name  is 
never  applied  to  the  Plebes.  Accordingly,  we  find 
the  expression  *^  Uterque  Ordo  **  used  without  any 
further  exphmation  to  designate  the  Senatorial 
and  Equestrian  ordines.  (Suei.  Aug.  15  ;  Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  100.)  The  Senatorial  Ordo,  as  the  highest,  is 
aometimes  distinguished  as  ^*  amplissimus  Ordo.** 
(Plin.  Ep.  X.  3  ;  Suet  OtJio,  8,  Vetp.  2.) 

The  senate  in  colonies  and  munidpia  was  called 
Ordo  Decttrionum  (Dig.  69.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  7  ;  Orelli, 
Inscr.  n.  1 167  ;  Colonia,  p.  318,  a),  and  sometimes 
simply  Ordo  (Tacit  Hist,  ii.  52  ;  Dig.  50.  tit  2. 
s.  2.  §  3 ;  Orelli,  n.  3734),  Ordo  amplissimus 
(Cic.  pro  Cad.  2),  or  Ordo  splendidiasimns  (Orelli, 
n.  1180,  1181). 

The  term  Ordo  is  also  applied  to  a  company 
or  troop  of.  soldiers,  and  is  used  as  equivalent 
to  Centuria :  thus  centurions  are  sometimes  called 
••  qui  ordines  dnzemnt "  (Cic,  PkiL  i.  8 ;  Caes. 
Bell.  Civ.  L  13),  and  the  first  centuries  in  a  legion 
•"primi  ordines.**  (Caes.  BeO.  Gall.  t.  28,  44.) 
Even  the  centurions  of  the  first  centuries  are  oc- 
casionally called  '^Primi  Ordines.**  (Caes.  BelL 
Gall,  V.  30,  vi.  7  ;  Li  v.  xzx.  4  ;  Qronov.  ad  loe.) 
[Comp.  ExBRCiTUSf  p.501,b.] 

OR'GANON.    [Hydravla  ;  Machina.] 

O'RGIA.     [Mystbria.} 

ORGYIA  (6pyvid\  a  Greek  measure  of 
length,  derived  from  the  human  body,  was  the 
distance  from  extremity  to  extremity  of  the  out- 
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stretohed  arms,  whence  the  name,  from  ip4yt0, 
(Xen.  Afem.  il  3.  §  19  ;  Pollux,  ii.  158.)  It  was 
equal  to  6  feet  or  to  4  cubits,  and  was  1-1 00th  of 
the  stadium.  (Herod,  ii.  149.)  It  may  be  ex- 
pressed nearly  enough  in  English  by  the  word 
fathom.  (CompiMBNSURA  and  the  Tables.)  [P.S.] 
ORICHALCUM  (^pcfxaAxor),  a  metallic  com- 
pound, akin  to  copper  and  bronze,  which  was 
highly  prized  by  the  ancients.  (See  the  passages 
in  Forcellini,  and  the  other  Latin  Lexicons.)  The 
word  has  given  rise  to  much  doubt ;  but  the  truth 
seems  to  be  that  it  denotes  hrata^  with  which  the 
anciente  became  acquainted  by  fusing  zinc  ore 
(fiadmium^  calamine)  with  copper,  although  they 
appear  to  have  had  scarcely  any  knowledge  of 
zinc  as  a  metal.  They  appear  to  have  regarded 
orichalcum  as  a  sort  of  bronze.  How  little  ac- 
quainted thi'y  were  with  ito  true  formation  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  deceived  by  ite  colour, 
they  supposed  gold  to  be  one  of  its  constituents, 
and  then  perpetuated  their  error  by  a  &ls3  ortho- 
graphy, auriehalcum.  The  true  derivation  is  no 
doubt  from  6pos  and  x^^^^^t  that  is,  mountain- 
brunxe^  so  called  probably  because  it  was  obteined 
by  fusing  copper  with  an  ore  (metal  as  found  in 
the  mountain),  and  not  with  an  already  reduced 
metal.  (See  especially  Strabo,  with  GroekuRl*8 
note,  and  Beckman,  as  quoted  in  the  article  Mb- 

TALLUM.)  [P.  S.] 

ORIGINA'RIL     [CoLONATUs,  p.  31 1,  b.] 
ORNAME'NTA  TRIUMPHA'LIA.    [Tri- 

UMPHU8.] 

ORN ATRIX  [Coma,  p.  330,  b]. 
ORTHODO'RON.  [Mbnsura.] 
OSCHOPHO'RIA  {6erxo<t>^pta  or  &cxof6pia\ 
an  Attic  festival,  which  according  to  some  writers 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Athena  and  Dionysus 
(Phot  p.  322,  Bekk.),  and  according  to  others  in 
honour  of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne.  (Pint  7^«.  23.) 
The  time  of  its  celebration  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer,  but  Corsini  (Fast.  Alt.  ii.  p.* 354) 
supposes  with  great  probability  that  it  was  held  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Attic  month  Pyanepsion. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus.  Ite 
name  is  derived  from  ^X^'*  ^X'^*^  or  6irx%  a 
branch  of  vines  with  grapes,  for  it  was  a  vintage 
festival,  and  on  the  day  of  ite  celebration  two 
youths,  called  ^xo^poi^  whose  perente  were  alive, 
and  who  were  elected  from  among  the  noblest  and 
wealthiest  citizens  (Schol.  ad  Nicand.  Alejripk, 
109),  carried,  in  the  disguise  of  women,  branches 
of  vines  with  fresh  grapes  from  the  temple  of 
Dionysus  in  Athens,  to  the  ancient  temple  of 
Athena  Sciras  in  Phalerus.  These  youths  were 
followed  by  a  procession  of  persons  who  likewise 
carried  vine-branches,  and  a  chorus  sang  hymntf 
called  inrxo^^opiHk  /icAif,  which  were  accompanied 
by  dances.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  681.)  In  the  sacrifice 
which  was  offered  on  tnis  occasion,  women  also 
took  part ;  they  were  called  Scisvo^poi,  for  they 
represented  the  mothers  of  the  youths,  carried  the 
provisions  {if^a  koI  triria)  for  them,  and  related 
stories  to  them.  During  the  sacrifice  the  steff  of 
the  herald  was  adorned  with  gariands,  and  when 
the  libation  was  performed  the  spectetors  cried 
out  i\t\€v,  lob^  loi.  (Plut  TAes.  22.)  The  ephebi 
taken  firom  all  the  tribes  had  on  this  day  a  contest 
in  racing  from  the  city  to  the  temple  of  Athena 
Sciras,  during  which  they  also  earned  the  5<rxi|« 
and  the  victor  received  a  cup  filled  with  five  dif^ 
ferent  things  (vcyrdir  Aeos yVcrrorA^  or  irci^ai-Xf 
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Tu.  wine,  honev,  chccfle,  floor,  and  a  little  eil. 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  495.)  Ac<»rding  to  other  accounta 
the  victor  only  drank  from  this  cupi  The  ttory 
which  waa  symbolically  represented  in  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  this  festiv-al,  and  which  was  said 
to  have  given  rise  to  it,  is  related  by  Plutarch 
(7W.  22,  23)  and  by  Produs  (p.  388,  ed.Oais- 
ford).  (Compare  Bekker'k  Aneedot.  p.  318  ;  Ety- 
rool.  Magn.  and  Hesych.  t.  v.  "^(Xtrx^^  I  Suidaa,  «.  v, 
*{la'xo(t>6pia  and  onrxo^pos.)  [I^  &] 

OSCILLUM,  a  diminutive  through  o$eulmm 
from  a»,  meaning  ^*a  little  faoe,**  was  the  term 
applied  to  fitces  or  heads  of  Bacchus,  which  were 
suspended  in  the  vineyards  to  be  turned  in  every 
direction  by  the  wind.  Whichsoever  way  they 
looked,  they  were  supposed  to  make  the  vines  in 
that  quarter  fruitful.  (y'lTg.Georg.  ii.  388—392.) 
The  left-hand  figure  in  the  annexed  woodcut  is 
taken  from  an  oscillum  of  white  marble  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  back  of  the  head  is  want- 
ing, and  it  is  concave  within.  The  mouth  and 
pupils  of  the  eyes  are  perforated.  It  represents 
the  countenance  of  Bacchus  with  a  beautiful,  mild, 
and  propitious  expression  (mo^,  honettwn,  Viig. 
L  c).  A  fillet,  spirally  twisted  about  a  land  of 
wroath,  surrounds  the  head,  and  descends  by  the 
ears  towards  the  neck.  The  metallic  ring,  by 
which  the  marble  was  suspended,  still  remains. 
The  other  figure  is  from  an  ancient  gem  (Maffei, 
Gem.  Ant,  iii.  64),  representing  a  tree  with  four 


oscilla  hung  upon  its  branches.  A  Svrinx  and  a 
PxDiTM  axe  placed  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 

From  this  noun  came  the  verb  okUIo^  meaning 
**  to  swing."  Swinging  (osetfla/ib)  was  among  the 
bodily  exercises  practised  by  the  Romans,  and  was 
one  of  the  amusements  at  the  Feriae  Latinae. 
(Festus,  «.f>.;  Hygin.  Fab,  130  ;  Wundcr,  Com- 
menL  ad  Cie,  pro  Plane,  p.  93;  Fbriab,  p. 
530,  a.]  [J.Y.J 

O'SCINES.     [AuouR,  p.  175, b.] 

OSTIA'RIUM  was  a  tax  upon  the  doors  of 
houses,  which  was  probably  imposed  along  with 
the  Cblutnnarium  by  the  km  tumtuaria  of  Julius 
Caesar.  It  was  levied  by  Metellus  Scipio  in  Syria, 
together  with  the  Columnarium,  on  which  see  Co- 
LUMNARIUM  (Cacs.  D,  C.  iii.  32  ;  Cic  ad  Fam. 
iii.  8). 

OSTIA'RIUS.     [DoMUS,  p.  427,  b.] 

CSTIUM.     [Janua.1 

OSTRACISMUS.     [Exsilium,  p.  614.] 

O'STRACON  {UrpoKov),     [FicnLB.] 

OVATIO,  a  lesser  triumph, ;  the  terms  em- 
ployed by  the  Greek  writers  on  Iloman  history  aro 
e£fo,  c^aoT^f,  ir«^j  dplofiBos,  The  circumstances 
by  which  it  was  distinguished  from  the  more  im- 
posing solemnity  [Triumph U8]  were  the  follow- 
ing:—  The  general  did  not  enter  the  city  in  a 
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cliariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  but  on  foot ;  he  was 
not  arrayed  in  the  gorgeous  gold  embroidered  robe, 
but  in  the  simple  toga  praetexta  of  a  magistrate  ; 
his  brows  were  encircled  with  a  wreath  not  of 
laurd  but  of  myrtle ;  he  Lore  no  sceptre  in  his 
hand  ;  the  procession  was  not  heralded  by  trum- 
pets, headed  by  the  senate  and  thronged  with  vic- 
torious troops,  but  was  enlivened  by  a  crowd  of 
flnte-players,  attended  chiefly  by  knighu  and  ple- 
beians, frequently  without  soldiers  ;  the  ceremonies 
were  concluded  by  the  sacrifice  not  of  a  bull  but 
of  a  sheep^  (Plut  MarodL  c  22  ;  Dionys.  v.  47  ; 
GelL  v.  6;  Liv.  iiL  10,  xxvL  21.)  The  woiti 
owtffb  seems  clearly  to  be  derived  from  the  kind  of 
victim  oflered,  and  we  need  pay  little  respect  to  ^ 
the  opinion  of  Festus  («.  v,  Oron/es),  who  supposes 
it  to  have  been  formed  from  the  glad  shout  O !  O ! 
frequently  reiterated,  nor  to  that  of  Dionysius, 
whose  system  required  him  to  trace  every  custom 
to  a  Grecian  origin,  and  who  therefore  maintains 
that  it  is  corrupted  from  the  Bacchanalian  €&>i. 
Dionysius  makes  another  mistake  in  assigning  a 
laurel  chaplet  to  the  conqueror  on  these  occasitMis, 
since  all  the  Roman  writers  agree  with  Plutarch 
in  representing  that  the  myrtle  crown,  hence  called 
Ovalia  (hrcnOy  was  a  characteristic  of  the  ovation. 
(Festus,  $.  V,  Ovalit  Corona  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xv.  29  ; 
Pint  ;  Gell.  \L  oc)     Compare  Corona,  p.  361. 

In  later  times,  the  victor  entered  upon  horee- 
back  (Serv.  m  Viiy.  Aen.  iv.  543),  and  the  ova- 
tions celebrated  by  Octavianus,  Drusus,  Tiberius, 
&C.,  are  usually  recorded  by  Dion  Cassius  by  a 
reference  to  this  circumstance.  (Dion  (^aas.  xlviiu 
31,  xlix.  15,  liv.  8,  33,  Iv.  2.) 

An  ovation  was  granted  when  the  advantage 
gained,  although  considerable,  was  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  higher  distinc- 
tion of  a  triumph,  or  when  the  victory  had  been 
achieved  with  little  bloodshed,  as  in  the  caae  of 
Postumius  Tubertus,  who  first  received  this  honour 
(PUn.  H.N,  XV.  29) ;  or  when  hostilities  had  not 
been  regularly  proclaimed  (Festus,  Gell.  IL  ec)  \ 
or  when  the  war  had  not  been  completely  termi- 
nated, which  was  one  of  the  ostensible  reasons  for 
refusing  a  triumph  to  Marcellus  on  his  return  from 
Sicily  (Plut.  Lc;  Liv.  xxvi.  21)  ;  or  when  the 
contest  had  been  carried  on  against  base  and  on- 
worthy  foes,  and  hence  when  the  servile  bands  of 
Athenion  and  Spartacus  were  destroyed  by  Per- 
pema  and  Crassus,  these  leaders  celebrated  ova- 
tions only  (Flonis,  iiL  19  ;  Plin.  OelL  /.  c),  al- 
though the  latter  by  a  special  resolution  of  the  se- 
nate was  permitted  to  wear  a  laurel  crown.  [  W.RJ 
OVI'LE.  [CoMiTiA.  p.  836,  b] 
OU'SIAS  DIKR  [Enoikiou  Dike.] 
OXYBAPHUM.    [Acetabulum.] 
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PA'CTIO,  PACTUM.  [Obligationwl] 
PAEAN  (ircu^i^,  iroi^,  troiciv),  a  hymn  or 
song  which  was  originally  sung  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  and  seems  to  be  as  old  as  the  worship  of 
this  deity.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubt- 
ful. Some  suppose  that  it  obtained  its  name  from 
Paeon,  the  gcKl  of  healing  ;  but  in  the  Homeric 
poems  Paeon  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  separate 
divinity,  distinct  from  Apollo.  Other  writer^ 
with  still  less  probability,  connect  it  with  toIm,  to 
strike. 
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The  paean  was  alwaya  of  a  joyooa  natore,  and 
its  tune  and  sounds  expressed  hope  and  confidence. 
The  sound  of  Hi  appears  to  have  been  invariably 
connected  with  it  ( Athen.  xv.  pp.  696,  e.  t  70 1 ,  b.c) 
It  was  sung  by  several  persons,  one  of  whom  nro- 
bably  led  the  others,  and  the  singers  either  marched 
onwards  or  sat  together  at  table.  Thus  Achilles 
after  the  death  of  Hector  calls  upon  his  companions 
to  return  to  the  ships,  singing  a  paean  on  account 
of  the  glory  they  had  gained  (IL  xxiiL  891);  and 
the  Achaeans,  after  restoring  Chryseis  to  her 
&ther,  are  represented  as  singing  a  paean  to  Apollo 
at  the  end  of  the  sacrificial  feast,  in  order  to  ap- 
pease his  wrath.  (IL  L  473.)  From  these  pas- 
^  sages  it  is  clear  that  the  paean  was  a  song  of 
thanksgiving,  when  danger  was  passed,  and  also  a 
hymn  to  propitiate  the  god.  It  was  sung  at  the 
solemn  festivals  of  Apollo,  especially  atjthe  Hya- 
cinthia  {tis  rk  TtuclyBia  M  rhy  wcuovo,  Xen. 
HeU.  iv.  5.  §  II,  Age$,  u.  17),  and  was  also  sung 
fipom  very  early  times  in  the  temples  of  the  go<L 
(Horn.  HptMU.  ad  ApolL  514  ;  Eurip.  /oir,  125, 

&C.) 

The  paean  was  also  sung  as  a  battle  song,  both 
before  an  attack  on  the  enemy  and  after  the  battle 
was  finished.  (Thucyd.  i.  50,  iv.  43,  ii.  91,  viL  44  ; 
Xen.  Anab,  i.  8.  §  17,  &c.)  This  practice  seems 
to  have  chiefly  prevailed  among  the  Dorians,  but 
it  was  also  common  among  the  other  Greek  states. 
The  origin  of  it  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact, 
that  Apollo  sang  it  after  his  victory  over  the  Pythian 
dragon.  The  paean  sung  previous  to  an  ensage- 
ment  was  called  by  the  Spartans  %aiity  ifiBcniipios, 
(Plut  Lye.  22.)  The  Scholiast  on  Tfaucydides  (L 
50)  says,  that  the  paean  which  was  sung  before 
the  battle  was  sacnhd  to  Ares,  and  the  one  sung 
after  to  Apollo ;  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  paean  as  a  battle-song  was  in 
later  times  not  particularly  connected  with  the 
worship  of  ApoUo.  (Bode,  Getch.  der  lyritch, 
Diehikunst  der  HelleMm^  vol.  L  pp.  9,  10,  &c)  It 
is  certain  that  the  paean  was  in  later  times  sung 
to  the  honour  of  other  gods  besides  Apollo.  Thus 
Xenophon  relates  that  the  Lacedaemonians  on  one 
occasion  sang  a  paean  to  Poseidon,  to  propitiate 
him  after  an  earthquake  (HelL  iv.  7.  §  4),  and  also 
that  tlie  Greek  army  in  Asia  sang  a  paeau  to 
Zens.     (Anab.  ill  2.  §  9.) 

In  still  later  times,  paeans  were  sung  in  honour 
of  mortals.  Thus  Aratus  sang  paeans  to  the 
honour  of  the  Macedonian  Antigonus  (Plut  Geom. 
16)  ;  a  paean  composed  by  Alexinus  was  sung  at 
Delphi  in  honour  of  the  Macedonian  Craterus  ;  and 
the  Rhodians  celebrated  Ptolemaeus  I.,  king  of 
Egypt,  in  the  same  manner.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  G96, 
Ok  i)  The  Chalcidians,  in  Plutarch^s  time,  still 
continued  to  celebrate  in  a  paean  the  praises  of 
their  benefiictor,  Titus  Flaminins.  (Pint  Fiam.  16.) 

The  practice  of  singing  the  paean  at  banquets, 
and  especially  at  the  end  of  the  feast,  when  liba- 
tions were  poured  out  to  the  gods,  was  very  an- 
cient  It  is  mentioned  by  Alcman,  who  lived  in 
the  seventh  century  b.  c.  (Stxab.  x.  p.  482.)  The 
paean  continued  to  be  sung  on  such  occasions  till  a 
late  period.  (Xen.  Synip.  ii  1  ;  Pint  Syn^.  vii.  8. 
§4.) 

(MUUer,  Hist,  of  Ormk  LUendure^  pp.  19,  20, 
DorianM^  ii.  6.  §  4  ;  Bode,  Onek,  der  lyriadt.^  ^e. 
vol.  L  pp.  7—77.) 

PAEDAGO'GIA.    [Pabdagogus.] 

PAEDAGO'GUS  {raOaymySs^  a  tutor.    The 
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office  of  tutor  in  a  Grecian  fiimily  of  rank  and 
opulence  (Pkto,  de  Repub.  I  p.  87,  ed.  Bekker,  ds 
Leg.  vii.  pp.  41, 42)  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  most 
trustworthy  of  the  slaves.  The  sons  of  his  master 
were  committed  to  his  care  on  attaining  their  sixth 
or  seventh  year,  their  previous  education  having 
been  conducted  by  females.  They  remained  with 
the  tutor  (magisler)  until  they  attained  the  age  of 
puberty.  (Ter.  Andr.  i.  1.  24.)  His  duty  was 
rather  to  guard  them  from  evil,  both  physical  and 
moral,  tlum  to  communicate  instruction,  to  cultivate 
their  minds,  or  to  Impart  accomplishments.  He 
went  with  them  to  and  firom  the  school  or  the 
Gymnasium  (Plato,  Zyaw,  p.  118);  he  accom- 
panied them  out  of  doors  on  ail  occasions  ;  he  was 
responsible  for  their  personal  safety,  and  for  their 
avoidance  of  bad  company.  (Bato,  an.  Athen.  vii.  p. 
279.)  The  fommtion  of  their  morals  by  direct  su- 
perintmidence  belonged  to  the  irat9ov6/AOi  as  public 
officers,  and  their  instruction  in  the  various  branches 
of  learning,  t.  e.  in  grammar,  music,  and  gymnas- 
tics, to  the  9t^dffKa\ot  or  pnuoeptorety  whom  Plato 
(U.  «.),  Xenophon  (de  Lac.  Rep.  ii.  1,  iii.  2), 
Plutarch  (de  Lib.  Ed.  7),  and  Quinttlian  (Inst.  Of. 
i.  1.8, 9)  expressly  distinguish  from  the  paedagogi. 
These  latter  even  carried  the  books  and  instru- 
ments which  were  requisite  for  their  young  masters 
in  studying  under  the  sophists  and  professors. 

This  account  of  the  office  is  sulfiuient  to  explain 
why  the  veuiaiyvySs  so  often  appears  on  the 
Greek  stage,  both  in  tragedy,  as  in  the  Medea^ 
Pkoeniuaej  and  Ion  of  Euripides,  and  in  comed}-, 
as  in  the  Daechidee  of  Plautus.  The  condition  of 
shivery  accoimts  for  the  circumstance,  that  the 
tutor  was  often  a  Thracian  (Plato,  Alcib.  i.  p.  341, 
ed.  Bekker),  an  Asiatic,  as  is  indicated  by  such 
names  as  Lydns  (Phiut  I.  c.\  and  sometimes  an 
eunuch.  (Herod,  viii.  75  ;  Com.  Nep.  Themist.  iv. 
3  ;  Polyaen.  i.  30.  §  2.)  Hence  also  we  see  why 
these  persons  spoke  Greek  with  a  foreign  accent 
({nco6ap€apiCoyT€s,  Plato,  Lyite,  p.  1 45,ed.  Bekker). 
On  rare  occasions,  the  tutor  was  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  the  daughters,  as  when  the  slave,  sus- 
taining this  office  in  the  royal  palace  at  Thebes, 
accompanies  Antigone  while  she  surveys  the  be- 
sieging army  from  the  tower.  (E'lrip.  Phoen.  87 — 
210.) 

Among  the  Romans  the  attendance  of  the  tutor 
on  girls  as  well  as  boys  was  much  more  frequent, 
as  they  were  not  confined  at  home  according  to 
the  Grecian  custom.  (Val.  Max.  vL  1.  §  3.)  As 
luxury  advanced  under  the  emperors,  it  was  strik- 
ingly manifested  in  the  dress  and  training  of  the 
Ixsiutiful  young  slaves  who  were  destined  to  be- 
come paedagogi^  or,  as  they  were  also  termed, 
paedagogia  and  pueri  paedagogiani.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxiii  12.  s.  54 ;  Sen.  Epist.  124,  De  Vita  beaia, 
17  ;  TertulL  Ajxd.  13.)  Augustus  assigned  to 
them  a  separate  place,  near  his  own,  at  the  public 
spectacles.  (Sueton.  Aug.  44.)  Nero  gave  offence 
by  causing  free  boys  to  be  brought  up  in  the  deli- 
cate habits  of  paedagogL  (Sueton.  Ner.  28.)  After 
this  period  numbers  of  them  were  attached  to  the 
imperial  family  for  the  sake  of  state  and  orna- 
ment, and  not  only  is  the  modem  word  page  a 
corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation,  but  it  aptly 
expresses  the  nature  of  the  service  which  the  poe- 
d4fogia  at  this  later  en  afibrded. 

In  palaces  and  other  great  houses  the  pages  slept 
and  lived  in  a  separate  apartment,  which  was  also 
called  paedagogium.  (Plin.  EpisL  vii.  27.)    [J.  Y.] 
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PAEDO'NOMUS  iTai9ov6fios),  was  a  magis- 
trate at  Sparta,  who  had  the  general  tuperintend* 
ence  of  the  education  of  the  boys.  His  office  was 
considered  very  honourable,  and  he  was  always 
chosen  from  the  noblest  citizens.  He  had  to  make 
a  general  inspection  of  the  boys,  and  to  pimish 
severely  all  those  who  had  been  negligent  or  idle ; 
for  which  purpose  fuurrtyo^poi  were  assigned  to 
him  by  Lycurgus.  Those  who  were  reftactory  he 
might  bring  before  the  Ephors.  The  more  imme> 
diate  inspection  of  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the 
bo3's  belonged  to  magistrates  called  /StSuuoc.  [Bi- 
diakl]  (Xen.  Hep.  Lac  ii.  2,  iii.  10,  iv.  6 ;  Plut 
L^  17 ;  Hcsychius,  »,  v. ;  Krause,  Gymnadik  wmd 
Affom,  der  HeUenen^  pp.  254,  677.) 

PAEDOTRI'BAE  (ircu«aT|M«oi),  [Gymnasi- 
um, p.  581,  b.) 

PA  EN  U  LA  was  a  thick  cloak,  chiefly  used  by 
the  Romans  in  travelling  instead  of  the  toga,  as  a 
protection  against  the  cold  and  rain.  (Cic  pro  MiL 
20  ;  Quintil.  tI  S.  §  66.)  Hence  we  find  the  ex- 
pression of  SCTMJMV  paeutUam  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  33) 
used  in  the  sense  of  greatly  pressing  a  traveller  to 
stay  at  one*s  house.  The  paenula  was  worn  by 
women  as  well  as  by  men  in  travelling.  (Dig.  34. 
tit  2.  s.  23.)  It  appears  to  have  been  a  long  cloak 
without  sleeves,  and  with  only  an  opening  for  the 
head,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  figure  taken 
from  Bartholini.  If  this  is  a  real  example  of  a 
paenula,  it  would  seem  that  the  dress  was  sewed 
in  front  about  half  way  down,  and  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  which  might  be  thrown  back  by 
the  wearer  so  as  to  leave  the  arms  comparatively 
free:  it  must  have  beon  put  on  over  the  head. 
This  figure  explains  the  expression  of  Cicero  {pro 
Mil,  I.  e.\  ^  paenula  irretitus  ;"  and  of  the  author 
of  the  Dialogus  de  Orotoribus  (c.  39),  **  paenulis 
adstricti  et  velut  iuclusi.*^ 


Under  the  emperors  the  paenula  was  worn  in 
the  city  as  a  protection  against  the  rain  and  cold 
(Jut.  v.  79))  but  women  were  forbidden  by  Alex- 
ander Severus  to  wear  it  in  the  city.  (Lamprid. 
Alsjt.  Sev.  27.)  At  one  time,  however,  the  paenula 
appears  to  have  been  commonly  worn  in  the  city 
instead  of  the  toga,  as  we  even  find  mention  of 
oraton  wearing  it  when  pleading  causes  (DiaL  de 
Orat.  39),  but  this  fashion  was  probably  of  short 
duration. 


PALA. 

The  pttenula  was  usually  made  of  wool  (Plln. 
H.  A,\  viii.  48.  s.  73),  and  particularly  of  that  kind 
which  was  called  Qausapa  [Gausapa]  ( paemmla 
gautapUta,  Mart  xiv.  145).  It  was  also  some- 
times made  of  leather  (  paenula  $ooriea^  Mart  xiv. 
130).  Seneca  {QuueeL  Nai.  iv.  6)  speaks  of 
**  paenulae  aut  scorteae,**  but  he  ^pean  only  to 
use  this  expression  because  paenulae  were  usually 
made  of  wool  ( Bartholin! ,  de  PaemtUa;  Becker, 
GalluA,  ToL  iL  p.  93.) 

PAGANA'LIA.     [Paol] 

PAGA'NI.     [PaolI 

PAGA'NICA.     [PiLA.] 

PAG  I,  were  fortified  places,  to  which  the  coun- 
try-people might  retreat  in  case  of  an  hostile  in- 
road, and  are  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Servius  Tullius  (Dionys.  iv.  15)  ;  though  the  divi- 
sion of  the  country-people  into  pagi  is  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Numa  (Dionys.  ii.  76.)  Each  of  the 
country-tribes  was  divided  into  a  certain  nimiber 
of  pagi ;  which  name  was  given  to  the  country  ad- 
joining the  fortified  vilUige,  as  well  as  to  the  village 
itselC  There  was  a  magistrate  at  the  head  of  each 
pagus,  who  kept  a  register  of  the  names  and  of 
the  property  of  all  persons  in  the  pagus,  raised  the 
taxes,  and  summoned  the  people,  when  necessary, 
to  war.  Each  pagus  had  its  own  sacred  rites,  and 
an  annual  festival  called  Paga$talia.  (Dionys.  iv. 
15  ;  Varro,  de  Lmg.  Lai.  vl  24,  26,  ed.  Muller ; 
Macrob.  Satmm,  i.  16s  Ovid,  FasL  I  669.)  The 
Pagami^  or  inhabitants  of  the  pagi,  had  their  re- 
gular meetings,  at  which  they  passed  resolutions, 
many  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  (Orelli, 
/iwcr.  n.  3793,  4083,  106,  202,  2177.)  The  di- 
vision  of  the  country-people  into  pagi  continued  to 
the  Utest  times  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  we  find 
frequent  mention  of  the  magistrates  of  the  pagi 
under  the  names  of  Magistri,  Praefecti  or  Prae« 
positi  pagorum.  (Orelli,  ln$cr.  n.  121,  3795, 3796  » 
Cod.  Theod.  2.  tit  30.  s.  1  ;  8.  tit  15.  s.  1 ;  Wal- 
ter,  Gadiichte  dee  Him.  JiedUs,  §§  26,  164,  247« 
366,  2d  cd.) 

The  term  Pagani  is  often  used  in  opposition  to 
milites,  and  is  applied  to  all  who  were  not  soldiers, 
even  though  they  did  not  live  in  the  country. 
{MUitet  et  pagami,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  18  ;  Jut.  xvi  32 ; 
Suet  At^.  27,  Galb.  19  ;  Dig.  11.  tit  4.  s.  1  ;  48. 
tit  19.  s.  14,  &c).  Hence  we  find  Pagani  or  citi- 
zens applied  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  soldien  who 
did  not  perform  their  duty  (Tacit  HisL  iil  24), 
in  the  same  way  as  Julius  Claesar  addressed  his 
rebellious  soldiers  on  one  occasion  as  Quirites. 
The  Christian  writers  gave  the  name  of  Pagani 
to  those  persons  who  adhered  to  the  old  Roman 
religion,  because  the  latter  continued  to  be  gene- 
rally believed  by  the  country -people,  after  Chris- 
tianity became  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  in« 
habitants  of  the  towns.  (Isidorus,  viii.  10  ;  Cod. 
Theod.  16.  tit  10  ;  Cod.  Just  1.  tit  11.) 

PALA  (irr<}or,  aKafrdrfif  (rKtuplorf  fxoKtXXa)^  a 
spade.  {Cato  de  Re  Rust  10  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xvii. 
17.  s.  27,  xvii.  22.  s.  35.)  The  spade  was  but  little 
used  in  ancient  husbandry,  the  ground  having  been 
broken  and  turned  over  by  the  plough,  and  also 
by  the  use  of  large  hoes  and  rakes*  [Lioo ;  Ras- 
TRUM.]  But  in  some  cases  a  broad  cutting  edge 
was  necessary  for  this  purpose,  as,  for  example, 
when  the  ground  was  full  of  the  roots  of  rushes  or 
other  plants.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xviiL  8.)  Also  in  gar- 
dening it  was  an  indispensable  instrument,  and 
it  was. then  made  on  the  same  ptinciple  as  the 


PALAESTRA. 

ploogh-sluure,  vis.  by  casing  its  extremity  with 
iron.  (Colom.  z.  45.)  The  annexed  woodcat,  taken 
from  a  fdneral  monument  at  Rome  (Fabretti,  In- 
aenp.  AnL^.  574),  exhibits  a  deceased  orantrTman 
with  his  falx  and  bidens,  and  also  with  a  pala, 
modified  by  the  addition  of  a  strong  cross-bar,  by 
the  use  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  drire  it  nouiy 
twice  as  deep  into  the  groond  as  he  ooold  have 
done  withoat  it.    In  this  form  the  instrument  was 


PALILTA. 
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called  bipaUmm^  being  employed  in  trenching  (pa$- 
tm(Uio\  or,  when  the  ^und  was  full  of  roots  to 
a  considerable  depth,  m  loosening  them,  turning 
them  OTer,  and  extirpating  them,  to  as  to  prepare 
the  soil  for  pUmting  vines  and  other  trees.  By 
means  of  this  implement,  which  is  still  used  in 
Italy  and  called  txii^,  the  ground  was  dug  to  the 
depth  of  two  spades  or  nearly  two  feet  (Plin. 
H,  N.  xviiL  26.  s.  62  ;  Cat  ds  /&  JRust  6,  45, 
151  ;  Varr.  ds  Re  RutL  L  37  ;  CoL  ds  /fo  RtuL 
T.  6.  p.  214,  XL  3.  p.  450,  ed.  Bip.) 

Gato  {lUd.  11)  mentions  wooden  spades  {palcu 
Ugneas)  among  the  implements  necessary  to  the 
husbandman.  One  principal  application  of  them 
was  in  winnowing.  The  winnowing-shorel,  also 
called  in  Latin  ventilabrum,  is  still  generally  used 
in  Greece,  and  the  mode  of  employing  it  is  ex- 
hibited by  Stuart  in  his  **  Antiquities  of  Athens." 
The  com  which  has  been  threshed  lies  in  a  heap 
upon  the  floor,  and  the  Ubourer  throws  it  to  a  dis- 
tance with  the  shoTel,  whilst  the  wind,  blowing 
strongly  across  the  direction  in  which  it  is  thrown, 
drives  the  chaff  and  refuse  to  one  side.  (Theocrit 
vii.  156 ;  Matt  iil  12 ;  Luke,  iiL  17.)  The  fruit  of 
leguminous  pUmts  was  purified  and  adapted  to  be 
used  for  food  in  the  same  manner.  (Horn.  7/.  v. 
499—502,  xiii.  588—592.) 

The  term  pala  was  applied  anciently,  as  it  is  in 
modem  Italian,  to  the  blade  or  broad  part  of  an 
oar.  [Rbm us.]  In  a  ring  the  broad  part,  which 
held  the  gem,  was  called  by  the  name  of  pala 
[Annulus.]  f  J.  Y.] 

PALAESTE.  [Palmus;  M£N8uiiA,p.751,b.] 

PALAESTRA  (waXalffrpa)  properly  means  a 
place  for  wrestling  (iroAotcii',  wa\rj\  and  appears 
to  have  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  gymna- 
sium.    The  word  was,  however,  used  in  ditfercnt 


senses  at  Tarious  periods,  and  its  exact  meaning, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  gymnasium,  has  occa- 
sioned much  controversy  among  modem  writers. 
It  first  occurs  in  Herodotus  (vi  126,  128),  who 
says  that  Geisthenes  of  Sicyon  built  a  dromos  and 
a  palaestra,  both  of  which  he  calls  by  the  general 
name  of  palaestra.  At  Athens,  however,  there 
was  a  considerable  number  of  palaestrae,  quite 
distinct  from  the  gymnasia,  wluch  were  called 
by  the  names  either  of  their  founders,  or  of  the 
teachers  who  gave  instraction  there  ;  thus,  for  ex- 
ample, we  read  of  the  palaestra  of  Taureas.  (Plat 
Charmid,  init)  Kranse  {Oymncutik  und  AgonisHk 
dMT  Htilmen^  P*  117,  &c.)  contends  that  the  pa- 
laestrae at  Athens  were  appropriated  to  the  gym- 
nastic exercises  of  boys  and  youths  (irouSct  and 
^i^cbcia),  and  the  gymnasia  to  those  of  men  ;  but 
Becker  {OianU*^  vol  I  np.  311,  335,  &c.)  has 
shown  that  this  cannot  be  the  trae  distinction,  al- 
though it  appears  that  certain  places  were,  for  obvious 
reasons,  appropriated  to  the  exclusive  use  of  boys. 
(Aesch.  c  Timarck,  p.  35,  Reiske.)  But  that  the 
boys  exercised  in  the  gymnasia  as  well,  is  plain 
from  many  passages  (Antioh.  ds  Catd,  ittvoL  p. 
661,  Reiske ;  ircus  Aptuos  iiwxt  yvfUfturlovy  Aristoph. 
Av,  138,  140) ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  read 
of  men  visiting  the  palaestrae.  (Lucian,  Navig,  4. 
vol  iil  p.  251,  Reitz.) 

It  appears  most  probable  that  the  Palaestrae 
were,  during  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Greek 
republics,  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  exercises  of 
wrestling  and  of  the  pancratium,  and  were  prin- 
cipally intended  for  tne  athletae,  who,  it  must 
be  recollected,  were  persons  that  contended  in  the 
public 'games,  and  therefore  needed  special  train- 
ing. This  is  expressly  stated  by  Plutarch  (Symp, 
ii.  4),  who  says,  **  that  the  place  in  which  all  the 
athletae  exercise  is  called  a  palaestra ;"  and  we 
also  learn  from  Pausanias  (v.  15.  §  5,  vi.  21.  §  2), 
that  there  were  at  Olympia  palaestrae  especially 
devoted  to  the  athletes.  In  Athenaeus  (x.  p. 
417,  f)  we  read  of  the  great  athletes  Damippus 
coming  out  of  the  palaestra  ;  and  Galen  (ircpl  rov 
did  fuicpas  (T^alpas  yviufwtiov^  c  5)  places  the 
athletae  in  the  palaestra.  (Kranse,  Ibid,  p.  115.) 

The  Romans  had  originally  no  places  correspond- 
ing to  the  Greek  gymnasia  and  palaestrae ;  and 
when  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  w^thy 
Romans,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  began  to  build 
places  for  exercise  in  their  villas,  they  called  them 
indifferently  gymnasia  and  palaestrae.  {QxcadAtt. 
i.  4,  8,  9,  10,  adQn.Fr.m.\.%  2,  Verr.  v.  72.) 
The  words  were  thus  used  by  the  Romans  as 
synonymous  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  Vitra- 
vius  (v.  11)  gives  a  description  of  a  Greek  gym- 
nasium ander  the  name  of  palaestra. 
PALA'RIA.  [Palus.] 
PALATI'NI  LUDI.  [Lum  Palatinl] 
PALE  (ir<Uij).  [LucTA.] 
PALrLIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  every 
year  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  in  honour  of  Pales,  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  shepherds.  Some  of  the  ancient 
writers  called  this  festival  Parilioj  deriving  the 
name  from  pario^  because  sacrifices  were  offered 
on  that  day  pro  partu  peoorit.  (Fest  «.  v.  Pales  ; 
compore  Popmlaria  aaara;  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat, 
vi.  15  ;  Dionys.  l  88.)  The  2]8t  of  April  was  the 
day  on  which,  according  to  the  early  traditions  of 
Rome,  Romulus  had  commenced  the  building  of 
the  city,  so  that  the  festival  was  at  the  same  time 
solemnised  as  the  dies  natalitius  of  Rome  (Fest 
3  I 
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g.  V,  ParilAus;  Cic.  de  Dvom.  ii  47 ;  Varro,  da 
Re  Rust.  ii.  1  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  zyiii.  66)  ;  and  tome 
of  the  rites  ciutoiiuiiy  in  later  times  were  said  to 
have  been  first  performed  by  Romulus  when  he 
fixed  the  pomoerium.  (Dionjs.  /.  e.)  Orid  (Fati, 
IT.  731,  &C.)  gives  a  description  of  the  rites  of  the 
Palilia,  which  clearly  shows  that  he  regarded  it  as 
a  shepherd-festiTml,  such  as  it  must  ori^naUy  hare 
been  when  the  Romans  were  real  shepherds  and 
husbandmen,  and  as  it  must  haTo  continued  to  be 
among  country-people  in  his  own  time,  as  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Dionysius  ;  for  in  the  city  itself 
it  must  hare  lost  its  original  character,  and  have 
been  regarded  only  as  the  dies  natalitins  of 
Rome.  The  connection,  howoTor,  between  these 
two  characters  of  the  fntiral  b  manifest,  as  the 
founders  of  the  city  were,  as  it  were,  the  kings  of 
shepherds,  and  the  founders  of  a  religion  suited  to 
shepherds. 

The  first  part  of  the  solemnities,  as  described 
by  Ovid,  was  a  public  purification  by  fire  and 
smoke.  The  things  burnt  in  order  to  produce 
this  purifyinff  smoke  were  the  blood  of  the  Oo> 
tober-hone^  the  ashes  of  the  calves  sacrificed  at 
the  festival  of  Ceres,  and  the  shells  of  beans. 
The  people  were  also  sprinkled  with  water ;  they 
washed  their  hands  in  spring-water,  and  drank 
milk  mixed  with  must  (Ovid.  Feat,  L  c. ;  compare 
Propert.  iv.  1.  20.)  As  regards  the  Oetober-korse 
(eiqiuu  October)  it  must  be  observed  that  in  early 
times  no  bloody  sacrifice  was  allowed  to  be  ofiiered 
at  the  Palilia,  and  the  blood  of  the  October- 
horse,  mentioned  above,  was  the  blood  which  had 
dropped  from  the  tail  of  the  horse  sacrificed  in 
the  month  of  October  to  Mars  in  the  Campus 
Martins.  This  blood  was  preserved  by  the  Vestal 
virgins  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  at  the  Palilia.  (Solin.  p.  2,  d  ;  Fest 
$.v.  October  equua ;  Plut  RomuL  12.)  When 
towards  the  evening  the  shepherds  had  fed  their 
fiocks,  laurel-branches  were  used  as  brooms  for 
cleaning  the  stables,  and  for  sprinkling  water 
through  them,  and  lastly  the  stables  were  adorned 
with  laurel-boughs.  Hereupon  the  shepherds  burnt 
sulphur,  rosemary,  fir- wood,  and  incense,  and  made 
the  smoke  pass  through  the  stables  to  purify 
them  ;  the  nocks  themselves  were  likewise  puri- 
fied by  this  smoke.  The  sacrifices  which  were 
offered  on  this  day  consisted  of  cakes,  millet,  milk, 
and  other  kinds  of  eatables.  The  shepherds  then 
offered  a  prayer  to  Pales.  After  these  solemn 
rites  were  over,  the  cheerful  part  of  the  festival 
began  *.  bonfires  were  made  of  heaps  of  hay  and 
straw,  and  under  the  sounds  of  cymbals  and  flutes 
the  sheep  were  again  purified  by  being  compelled 
to  run  three  times  through  the  fire,  and  the  shep- 
herds themselves  did  the  same.  The  festival  was 
concluded  by  a  feast  in  the  open  air,  at  which  the 
people  sat  or  lay  upon  benches  of  turf,  and  drank 
plentifully.  (TibulL  ii.  6.  87,  &c. ;  compare  Pro- 
pert,  iv.  4.  75.) 

In  the  city  of  Rome  the  festival  must,  at  least 
in  later  times,  have  been  celebrated  in  a  different 
manner ;  its  character  of  a  shepherd-festival  was 
forgotten,  and  it  was  merely  looked  npon  as  the 
day  on  which  Rome  had  becai  built,  and  was  cele- 
brated as  such  with  great  rejoicings.  (A  then.  viii. 
p.  361.)  In  the  reign  of  Caligula  it  was  decreed 
that  the  day,  on  which  this  emperor  had  come  to 
the  throne,  should  be  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  Palilia,  as  if  the  empire  had  been  revived  by 
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him,  and  had  commenced  its  second  existenca. 
(Suet  CaUg.  16.)  Athenaeas  (JL  e.)  says,  that 
befine  his  time  the  name  Palilia  had  beoi  thangtA. 
into  Romtma  ('P«^Mua).  Whether  this  change 
of  name  was  occasioned  by  the  decree  in  the 
reign  of  Caligula  just  mentioned,  is  unknown. 
(Comp.  Hartong,  Vie  ReUg,  der  Romer^  vdL  ii. 
p.  160,  Ac.)  [L.aj 

PALIMPSESTUS.     [Libb».J 

PALLA.    [Pallium.] 

PALLACE  {waWcuiii).     [Concdbfna.] 

PALLIA'TA  FA'BULA.  [Comoioia,  p. 
346.] 

PA'LLIUM,  dim.  PALLIOLUM,jPorf.  PAL- 
LA  (Plaut  Men,  ii.  3.  41—47  ;  Ovid.  Amor,  iiL 
1.  12,  iii  2.  25)  (/ftdrioir,  dim.  Ittariliiw ;  lorn, 
and  poeL  ^opos).  The  English  eloaky  though  com- 
monly adopted  as  the  proper  translation  of  these 
terms,  conveys  no  accurate  conception  of  the  form, 
material,  or  use  of  that  which  they  denoted.  The 
article  designated  by  them  was  always  a  rectan- 
gular piece  of  doth,  exactly,  or  at  least  nearly, 
square  (rcrpdy<»ya  ^^rio,  Posidonius  op.  Aikem^ 
V.  p.  213 ;  guadraa^uUuy  Tertull.  de  PalHo^  1). 
Hence  it  could  easily  be  divided  without  loss  or 
waste  into  four  parti.  (John,  xix.  23.)  It  was 
indeed  used  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  was 
taken  from  the  loom  [Tbla],  being  made  entirely 
by  the  weaver  {rh  lidriw  i^yeu.  Plat  Otarm, 
pp.  86,  98.  ed.  Heindorf ;  Hipp.  Mim.  p.  210,  ed. 
Bekker),  without  any  aid  from  the  tailor  exa*pt 
to  repair  {eareire^  iucttadai)  the  injuries  which  it 
sustained  by  time.  Although  it  was  often  orna- 
mented, more  especially  among  the  northern  na- 
tions of  Europe,  with  a  fringe  [Fucbsiab],  yet 
this  was  commonly  of  the  same  piece  with  the 
pallium  itself.  Also  whatever  additional  richness 
and  beauty  it  received  from  the  art  of  the  dyer, 
was  bestowed  upon  it  before  its  materials  were 
woven  into  cloth  or  even  spun  into  thread.  Most 
commonly  it  was  used  without  having  undeigone 
any  process  of  this  kind.  The  raw  material,  such 
as  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  was  mannfiu;tured  in  iu 
natural  state,  and  hence  blankets  and  sheets  were 
commonly  white  (XevicJi  tftdma,  Artemidor.  ii.  3), 
although  from  the  same  cause  brown,  drab,  and 
grey  wen  also  prevailing  colours.  The  more 
splendid  and  el^iant  tints  were  produced  by  the 
application  of  the  murcx  (fRanca&^  comaSi^&ito, 
purpurea^  vestU;  itop^wpovr^  kKavpfyvi  i/jbdrtay  He- 
radides  Pont  ap.  Athm.  xiL  p.  512),  the  kennes 
(ctxvtnetM,  K6KKitf09f\  the  aigol  (JveatM9\  and  the 
saffron  {eroeeua^  Kpotun6p),  [Crocota.]  Pale 
green  was  also  worn  {hia/^woy,  Pollux,  OnoBu 
vii  56).  Black  and  grey  pallia  were  cith»  made 
from  the  wool  of  black  sheep  (Theocrit  v.  98)  or 
were  the  result  of  the  art  of  the  dyer.  They  were 
worn  in  mourning  (jiikoMa  IftdriOf  Xen.  Hist.  Gr, 
L  7.  §  8  ;  Artemidor.  Le.;  ^euay  iv^iircL,  Inearip- 
Hon  m  Fellows'^  Journal^  1838,  p.  31),  and  by 
sorceresses.  (Hor.  Sal.  L  8.  23.)  The  pallium  of 
one  colour  {iii6xpoot^  Ifidrtoy,  literally  ^  the  self- 
coloured,**  Artem.  L  c)  was  distinguished  fin>m  the 
variegated  (woucUoy)  ;  and  of  this  latter  dass  the 
simplest  kinds  were  the  striped  (J^hvriv,  Xen. 
Cyrop,  viii.  8.  §  8),  in  which  the  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  inserting  alternately  a  woof  of  different 
colours,  and  the  check  or  plaid  (scvfo^otoia,  teeae- 
lahtm),  in  which  the  same  colours  were  made  to 
alternate  in  the  waq>  alsa  Zeuxis,  the  painter, 
exhibited  at  the  Olympic  games  a  plaid  having 
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hifl  name  woren  in  the  iqaares  Qetterae^  vXufSta) 
in  golden  letten.  (Plin.  H.  N.  zzrr.  9.  il  36.  2.) 
An  endleis  variety  was  produced  by  interweaTing 
gprigt  or  flowen  in  the  woof  (M*ai  ircvouciA- 
tUyoir,  Plat.  RepmbL  riu,  p.  401,  ed.  Bekker).  By 
the  same  ptoceu  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of 
comjiJezity  and  refinement,  whole  figuree  and 
eTen  historical  or  mythological  labjecti  were  in- 
trodoced,  and  in  thie  ttate  of  advancement  the 
weaving  of  pallia  was  the  elegant  and  worthy  em- 
ployment of  females  of  the  first  difkinction  (Horn. 
//.  iil  125—128,  zzil  440,  441),  and  of  Athena, 
the  inventress  of  the  art,  herselt  ( Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  721—768.)  The  greatest  splendour  was  im- 
parted by  the  use  of  gold  thread.  (Virg.  Jm.  iv. 
262—264  ;  Plin.  H,  N,  viiL  48,  zzadii.  1 9 ;  Auson. 
Epig.  37  ;  Themist  OraL  21  ;  Q.  Curt  iii  3.  17.) 
Homer  represents  Penelope  weaving  a  purple 
blanket  for  Ulysses,  which  also  displayed  a  beau- 
tiful hunting-piece  wrought  in  gold.  (Od.  xiz. 
225—235.)  The  epithet  SfvAof,  which  is  com- 
monly applied  by  the  poets  to  these  figured  palls, 
probably  denoted  that  they  were  made  on  the 
principle  of  a  quilt  or  a  Scotch  carpet,  in  which 
two  cloths  of  different  colours  are  so  interlaced  as 
to  form  one  double  cloth,  which  displays  a  pattern 
of  any  kind  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  artist 

Although  pallia  were  finished  for  use  without 
the  intervention  of  the  tailor,  they  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  embroiderer  {Phrygio;  iroixiXr^f, 
irXovitapi6s :  Aesch.  e.  Timarch,  p.  118,  ed.  Reiske ; 
SchoL  ad  loc) ;  and  still  more  commonly  to  the 
fuller  [FuLLo],  who  received  them  both  when 
they  were  new  from  the  loom,  and  when  they 
were  sullied  through  use.  Hence  it  was  a  re- 
commendation of  tMs  article  of  attire  to  be  well- 
trodden  (^DtfTiVToy,  Apollon.  Rhod.  iL  30)  and 
well  washed  (^thrAvrir,  Horn.  Od.  viil  425).  The 
men  who  performed  the  operation  are  called  o« 
wAvrJif,  i  e,  the  washers,  in  an  inscription  found 
in  the  stadium  at  Athens.  Another  appellation 
which  they  bore,  via.  cl  ffri€f7s,  the  treaders 
(Schol.  m  JpoU,  Rhod,  I,  c),  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  woodcut,  representing  them  at  their  work, 
in  p.  552. 

Considering  paUium  and  paiia,  tftdrtoy  and 
^cipos,  as  generic  tenns,  we  find  specific  terms 
included  under  them,  and  denoting  distinctions 
which  depended  on  the  materials  of  which  the 
cloth  was  made.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
by  fisr  the  most  common  material  was  wooL 
(Plant  Mil  iil  1.  93 ;  Xen.  OeeoH,  viL  36  ; 
Theocrit  L  «.)  The  garment  made  of  it  (Umeum 
paUmm^Cie.  de  NaLDeor.  iii.  35)  was  called  (from 
the  root  of  fono,  wool),  in  Liatin  Labn^  in  Greek 
XAomi :  and  as  the  garment  varied,  not  only  in 
colour  and  onuunent,  but  also  in  fineness,  in  cloee- 
ness  of  texture  {Ifuerimw  Xeir^nfros,  Aelian,  K.  H. 
iv.  3),  and  in  size,  some  of  these  differences  were 
expressed  by  the  diminutives  of  x^o^mi,  such  as 
XXafrior,  x^oy^s  (Herod,  iil  139 ;  Athen.  xii  pp. 
545,  a,  548,  a,  553,  a),  x^^^^""'  (Herod,  i.  195, 
compared  with  Strabo,  xvL  1.  §  20  ;  Plut  Ssfmp. 
ProbL  vi  6 ;  Dionys.  Ant  Rom.  vii.  9),  x^^^- 
utov  (Aristoph.  Ackam,  518  ;  Aesch.  e.  Timank. 
p.  142;  Alciphron,  i.  38),  and  x^^^^*^^*^- 
(Aristoph.  /*<»,  1002.)  In  like  manner  we  find 
the  pallium  not  only  designated  by  epithets  added 
to  the  general  terms  in  order  to  denote  that  it  was 
made  of  flax,  e,g.  Ifidfrtor  XtyovF,  \fyoio  yc^Avra 
^pca  (Orpheus,  de  Lapid,  702),  paltiMM  Umeum 
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(Isid.  Hisp.  Orig,  xix.  25),  but  also  distinguished 
by  the  specific  terms  /tNtewn,  Unieamm;  timUm 
(Mart  Epig.  iv.  12)  ;  aipi^tf  (Herod,  il  86.  j 
Mark,  xiv.  51,  52)  ;  and  its  diminutive  fftw^yloy. 
(Palladii,  Viia  Scrap.)  A  coarse  linen  pallium  was 
also  called  ^^«y  (Pollux,  vii.  c.  16),  and  a  fine 
one  6e6r%  dim.  6$6puiy.  (Hom.  IL  iii.  141,  xviii. 
595  ;  Bninck,  JnaL  iii.  81.)  These  specific  terms 
are  no  doubt  of  Egyptian  origin,  having  been  in- 
troduoed  among  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Romans,  together  with  the  articles  of  merchan- 
dise to  which  they  were  applied.  On  the  same 
principle  a  cotton  pallium  is  called  palla  carboMea 
(Prudent  Ptyekom.  186, 187),  and  a  silk  shawl  is 
denominated  pallium  Serieum  (Stat  Sylv.  iii.  4. 
89),  and  ie6yuir2ripM6¥.  {AniaD^Per.  Mar.Eryth. 
pp.  164, 170,  173, 177,  ed.  BUncardi.) 

The  following  instances  of  the  application  of 
pallia  to  the  purposes  of  common  life,  show  that  it 
is  an  error  to  translate  the  word  in  all  cases  by 
** cloak** or  ** garment,**  and  although  in  some  of 
these  cases  the  application  may  have  been  accidental, 
it  serves  not  the  less  on  that  account  to  demonstrate 
the  fiorm  and  properties  of  the  thing  spoken  of, 
and  the  true  meaning  of  the  various  names  by 
which  it  was  called. 

I.  They  were  used  to  spread  over  beds  and 
couches,  and  to  cover  the  body  during  sleep  (J/«i- 
TioF,  Aelian,  V.  H.  viil  7,  xii  1 ;  Z>«at  xxiv.  13  ; 
XlMTWt^ty  Theophrast  Char.  23;  ^dpot^  Soph. 
TWwt  916,  compare  537  ;  X^«^  Theocrit  xviii. 
19,  xxiv,  25  ;  Hom.  Od.  xiv.  500—521,  xviL 
86,  179,  XX.  4,  95,  143 ;  Hymn,  in  Vm.  159— 
184  ;  x^^^^^'^'^^f^i  Alciphron,  iL  c. ;  pallium^  Juv. 
VL  202  ;  Spartian,  Hadr.  22).  In  many  of  these 
cases  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  same  pallium 
which  was  worn  as  a  garment  by  day  served  to 
sleep  in  at  night,  in  exact  agreement  vrith  the 
inactice  which  to  the  present  day  prevails  among 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  constantly  use  their  lurgo 
hykes  for  both  pnrposesL  [Lkctus  ;  Lodix  ; 
Tafes.] 

II.  They  were  spread  on  the  ground  and  used 
for  carpets.  Clitns,  the  friend  of  Alexander,  when 
he  held  a  levee,  appeared  walking  M  irop^vprnw 
l/MtrUfy.  (Athen.  xii  p.  539,  c.)  This  was  an 
affectation  of  Eastern  luxury.  When  the  people 
at  Jerusalem  spread  their  hykes  upon  the  ground 
(as  recorded  in  St  Matt  xxi.  8  ;  St  Mark,  xi.  8  ; 
St  Luke,  xix.  36)  they  intended  thereby  to  recog- 
nise Jesus  as  a  king.   [TAPia] 

III.  They  were  hung  over  doors  (Prudent  €uiv. 
Sym.  ii  726),  and  used  as  awnings  or  cnrtaijis. 
(Athen.  xii  p.  518,  a.) 

IV.  At  the  bath,  persons  wiped  and  rubbed 
themselves  not  only  with  linen  sheets  (2m/eis),  but 
with  very  sofl  blankets  (palliit  tat  molUssima  kma 

/oiOiMy  Petron.  SaL  28).  The  coarse  linen  cloth 
used  for  this  purpose  was  called  tabanum  (a-dSayoy). 
v.  Agamemnon  (Horn.  K  viii  221)  holds  in 
his  hand  "a  great  purple  ^apor**  to  serve  as  a 
banner  floating  in  the  air. 

VI.  Pallia,  especially  of  linen  and  cotton,  were 
used  for  sails  (^wrtrwycr,  Lycophron,  v.  26  ;  Kiy^- 
KpoKoy  ^dpos^  Eurip-iffec.  1080 ;  Hom.  Od.  v.  258). 

VII.  When  Antony*s  ships  were  on  fire,  his 
soldiers,  having  fiuled  to  extinguish  it  by  water, 
which  Uiey  coiOd  not  obtain  in  sufficient  quantity, 
threw  upon  it  their  thick  blankets  {li^irta  alrrifh 
r&  irax«a,  Dion  Cass.  1.  34). 

VIII.  Thick  coarse  bhmkets,  which   had  r 
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been  to  the  fuller  (Iftdrta  Ayrcfarro,  Plut  J^^p. 
PnbL  Ti  6),  were  wrapped  round  ice  and  mow  to 
keepthem  from  melting. 

IX.  A  fine  white  bhinket  wat  lometimes  used 
as  a  shroud  (^opot  ra/p^iUn^y  Horn.  IL  xriiL  853  ; 
Od.  iL  94 — 100  ;  liuiruuf^  Xen.  Cyrop.  rii.  3. 
§13). 

X.  In  Asia,  horses  and  other  animals  used  to 
ride  upon,  were  coTered  with  beautiful  pallia,  espe- 
cially upon  occasions  of  ceremony  or  of  rejoicing. 
Cyrus  had  200  horses  covered  with  striped  cloths. 
(Xen.  Cyrt^  Tiii.  3.  §  16.)  When  the  Persian 
ambassador,  a  few  years  ago,  went  to  Uie  leree  in 
London,  his  horses  were  in  like  manner  covered 
PaHZvTois  Ifutrlots,  Compare  St  Matt  zxL  7  ; 
St  Mark,  xi.  7  ;  St  Luke,  xix.  35.    [Tapes.] 

XI.  The  newly-bom  infisnt  was  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  (^apo^  Horn,  Hymn,  m  ApoU,  121).  [In- 
cunabula.] 

XII.  Lastly,  the  pallium  was  the  most  common 
article  of  the  Am  ictus.  [Chlamys.]  Hence  we 
find  it  continually  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
the  Tunica,  which  constituted  the  indutus.  Such 
phrases  as  **coat  and  waistcoat,**  or  **  shoes  and 
stockings,**  are  not  more  common  with  us  than 
such  as  those  which  follow,  in  ancient  authors: 
twmica  pafliumqm  (Cic  m  Verr.  T.  52 ;  Pbut 
Epid.  T.  2.  61)  ;  Ifidruiy  iced  x^'''^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
a  certain  philosopher  (Diog.  La£rt.  T.  72)  ;  rh 
IfiirioT  KwL  rhv  x"^*^^*^^  !  ^cipor  ^fik  x""^ 
(Horn.  IL  xxiv.  588,  Od.  viii.  425)  ;  x^omiy 
T*  ^^  xn-t^ra  (Hom.  IL  ii.  262,  Od.  ir.  50, 
T.  229,  viiL  455,  x.  365,  451,  xiv.  132,  154, 
320,  341,  XT.  330,  xvil  89)  ;  x^«rlf  ical 
X^TwpicKos.  (Antiphanes,  ap.  Aiken,  xiL  p.  545, 
a.)  The  following  passages  also  exemplify  the 
practice  of  naming  these  two  articles  of  dress  to- 
gether: A.  GeU.  TL  10  ;  Plant  TVta.  ▼.  2.  30  ; 
Athen.  r.  p.  198,  c,  d,  f ;  Theophrast  Char.  21  ; 
St  Matt  T.  40  ;  St  John,  xix.  23—25. 

But  although  the  pallium  and  tunica  were  al- 
ways regarded  as  essential  parts  of  an  entire  dress, 
yet  each  of  them  might  be  worn  without  the  other. 
Coses  in  which  the  tunic  was  retained  and  the 
blanket  laid  aside,  are  explained  under  the  article 
NuDUS.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  pallium  would 
not  be  the  most  convenient  kind  of  dress  when  the 
wearer  of  it  had  occasion  to  run  ;  and  we  find  that 
in  such  circumstances  he  either  put  it  away  entirely 
(Hom.  IL  il  183,  Od.  xiv.  500)  or  folded  it  up 
as  a  Scottish  Highlander  folds  his  pUud,  and  threw 
it  round  his  neck  or  over  his  shoulder.  (Plant 
Capt.  iv.  1.  12,  iv.  2.  9  ;  Ter.  Phor.  T.  6.  4.) 
On  the  other  hand,  to  wear  the  pallium  without 
Ihe  under-clothing  indicated  poverty  or  severity  of 
manners,  as  in  the  case  of  Socrates  (Xen.  Mem.  i. 
6.  §  2),  Agesilaus  (Aelian,  V.H.  viL  13),  and 
Oclon,  king  of  Syracuse.  (Diod.  Sic.  xi.  26.) 

The  pallium  was  no  doubt  often  folded  about 
the  body  simply  with  a  view  to  defend  it  from 
cold,  and  without  any  regard  to  gracefrilness  of  ap- 
pearance. It  is  thus  seen  on  the  persons  of  Poly- 
nices  and  Parthenopaeus  in  the  celebrated  intaglio, 
now  preserved  at  Berlin,  representing  five  of  the 
heroes  who  fought  against  Thebes,  and  copied  on 
an  enlarged  scale  in  the  annexed  woodcut  The 
names  of  the  several  heroes  are  placed  beside  them 
in  Etruscan  letters.  This  precious  relic  was  found 
at  Perugia.  (Winckelmann,  Dheripi.  dee  Pierres 
gravUe  de  Stoech^  p.  344 — 347).  By  a  sb'ght 
adaptation,  the  mode  of  wearing  it  was  rendered 


both  more  graceful  and  more  convenient  It  was 
first  passed  over  the  left  shoulder,  then  drawn  be- 
hind the  back  and  under  the  right  arm,  leaving  it 
bare,  and  then  thrown  again  over  the  left  shoulder. 
Of  this  we  see  an  example  in  a  bas-relief  engraved 
by  DodwelL  {Tomr  tkrxmfk  Greece^  voL  L  p.  243.) 
Another  very  common  method  was  to  &sten  the 
pallium  with  a  brooch  [Fibuul]  over  the  right 
shoulder  (iLfju^^poyaffBok,  Horn.  IL  x.  131 — 136  ; 
Stat  T%eb.  viL  658,  659 ;  Apul.  Flor.  iL  IX  leaving 
the  right  arm  at  liberty,  and  to  pass  the  middle 
of  it  either  under  the  left  arm  so  as  to  leave  that 
arm  at  liberty  also,  or  over  the  left  shoulder  so  as 
to  cover  the  left  arm.  We  see  Phocion  attired  in 
the  last-mentioned  fiuhion  in  the  admired  statue  of 
him  preserved  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  (A/as.  Pio- 
CUment.  vol.  i.  tav.  43.)  (See  woodcut)  The 
attachment  of  the  pallium  by  meant  of  the  brooch 
caused  it  to  depend  in  a  graceful  manner  {demien 


em  kumerie,  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  263),  and  contribnted 
mainly  to  the  production  of  those  dignified  and 
elegant  forms  which  we  so  much  admire  in  ancient 
sculptures.  When  a  person  sat,  he  often  aUowcd 
his  pallium  to  fidl  from  his  shoulder,  so  as  to  en- 
velope the  lower  part  of  his  body  only. 

The  sogum  of  the  northern  nations  of  Eumpe 
(see  woodcut,  p.  213)  waa  a  woollen  pallium,  fiu* 
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tcned,  like  that  of  the  Oieeki,  by  mens  of  a 
brooch,  or  with  a  hu^ge  thorn  as  a  fubetitote  for  a 
brooch.  (Tacit  GWm.  17  ;  Stiabo,  iT.  4.  S.)  The 
Oanb  wore  in  ninimer  one  which  wu  itriped  and 
chequered,  ao  as  to  agree  exactly  with  the  plaid 
which  still  dietingaishes  their  Scottiah  deteendanti ; 
in  winter  it  waa  thick  and  mnch  more  aimple  in 
coloor  and  pattern.  (Died.  Sic.  ▼.  80.)  The  Oreeka 
and  Romana  alao  wore  difierent  pallia  in  annuner 
and  in  winter.  The  thin  pallium  made  for  aummer 
wear  waa  called  X980S,  dim,  XjrSapier  ^Ariatoph. 
Jeea,  713 — 71 7)  and  rrcijpor  dim.  rrtif tor  (Hom. 
Oel.  iL  102,  Ti  179 ;  Xen.  Niti,  Or.  'vr,  6.  §  4) 
in  eontiadiatinction  firam  the  warm  palliom  with  a 
long  nap,  which  waa  worn  in  winttf  {lama^  Mart 
sir.  136  ;  x^^"^"^  Moeria, «.  e./  Hom.i2.  zri  224, 
Od,  xiv.  529 ;  Pint  d$  AmL  p.  73,  ed.  Steph.  ; 
AxAac9o2,Callim.HjniM.m/>i(M.115).  Thia  dia 
tincUoQ  in  dreaa  waa,  howoTcr,  practiaed  only  by 
thoae  who  could  afford  it  Socrates  wore  the  same 
pallium  both  in  aummer  and  winter,  (Xen.  JIfeai. 
16.  §  2.) 

One  kind  of  blanket  waa  worn  by  boya,  another 
by  men  (rh  watiuthy^  rh  ia^pMw  Ifidrtoy,  Plut  ds 
Ami,  init).  Women  wore  thia  garment  aa  well  aa 
men.  **Phocion1  wife,^  says  Aelian  (F.  H.  Tii 
9),  ^  wore  Phocionli  pallium :  ^  but  Xanthippe,  aa 
related  1^^  the  aame  author  (vii.  10),  would  not 
wear  that  of  her  husband  Socratea.  (See  alao  Hom. 
Od,  T.  229,  230,  z.  542,  543  ;  PUut  Mm.  iv.  2. 
36  ;  Herod,  r.  87.)  When  the  meana  were  not 
wanting,  women  wore  pallia,  which  were  in  gene- 
ral amaller,  finer,  and  of  more  aplendid  and  bouiti- 
ful  colonra  than  thoae  of  men  {botitAria  ArBpcM, 
Ariatoph.  Eedn,  26,  75,  333),  although  men  also 
aometimea  diaplayed  their  fimdneaa  for  dreaa  by 
adopting  in  theae  reapecta  the  fenude  ooatume. 
Thus  Alcibtadea  waa  diatinguiahed  by  hia  purple 
pallhun  which  trailed  upon  the  ground  (Plut  Akib, 
pp.  350,  362,  ed.  Steph.)  ;  for  a  train  waa  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  Orecian  as  well  aa  Oriental  dress 
(t/utrUnf  lA{c<s,  Plato,  Aleib.  I  p.  341,  ed.  Bekker ; 
Ond.  Met.  xl  166 ;  QuintiL  zl  3),  the  general 
rule  being  that  the  upper  garment  should  reach  the 
knee,  but  not  the  ground.  (Aelian,  F.  if.  zi.  10  ; 
Theophrast  C%ar,  4.) 

Philosophers  won  a  ooarse  and  cheq>  pallium, 
which  fimn  being  exposed  to  much  wear  was 
called  Tpiemf  and  rpi€Av\op.  (Aristoph.  Pha,  897  ; 
Athen.  t.  p.  21 1,  e  ;  Themist.  Orai.  z.  p.  155,  ed. 
Dindorf ;  paUiatirum,  ApuL  Florid,  L)  The  same 
was  worn  also  by  poor  persons  (Isaeua,  ds  Die, 
p.  94,  ed.  Reiake  ;  Polyaen.  StroL  viL  35),  by  the 
Spartans  (Athen.  zii.  p^  535,  e  ;  Aelian,  F.  ff.  vii. 
13),  and  in  a  later  age  by  monks  and  hermits 
{^4u^  rpitfcirior,  Synea  E^iM.  147  ;  mtgum  rutti' 
cam,  Hieron.  VHa  Hilar.),  These  blanketeers 
(rptig«fro^6pot^  Palladii,  IH$i.  Lam.  im  vita  Strap.) 
often  went  without  a  tunic,  and  they  sometimes 
supplied  its  place  by  the  greater  sise  of  their  pal- 
lium. It  is  recorded  of  the  philosopher  Antiathenes, 
that  **  he  first  doubled  his  pallium  ^  (Diog.  Laert 
Ti  6,  13),  in  which  contriTance  he  was  followed 
by  his  brother  Cynics  (Brunck,  Anal,  ii  22 ;  Hor. 
BpiaL  L  7.  25X  and  especially  by  Diogenes,  who 
also  slept  and  died  in  it,  and  who  according  to 
some  waa  the  first  inrentor  of  this  foshion.  (Diog. 
Lagrt  tI  22,  77.)  The  krge  pallium,  thus  used, 
was  called  Ztwkols  {dxpioi*^  Isid.  Hisp.  Orig.  ziz. 
24),  and  also  Exomis,  because,  being  worn  with- 
out the  fibula,  it  left  the  right  shoiUder  bare,  as 
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seen  in  the  preceding  figure  of  Polyniocs,  and  in 
the  baa-relitf  in  DodweU^a  Tour  already  referred 
to  (Phmt  MiL  it.  4.  43  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iz.  34)  ; 
and,  when  a  girdle  waa  added  round  the  waist,  it 
approached  ^  more  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Bingle-sleeTed  tunic,  the  use  of  which  it  superseded. 

Under  the  Roman  republic  and  the  early  Em- 
perora,  the  Tooa  was  worn  by  men  instead  of  the 
pallium.  They  were  proud  of  this  distinction,  and 
therefore  considered  that  to  be  palUatut  or  saE^af 
inatead  of  being  lo^utas  mdicated  an  affectation  of 
Grecian  or  OTen  barbarian  mannen.  {Cfraeoo  pallio 
oaMotet,  Plin.  Epid.  it.  11  ;  Graeoi  palUad,  Plant 
CWre.  a  3.  9  ;  Cic  PkU.  r.  5,  xi7.  1  ;  Sueton, 
JiU.  48  ;  VaL  Maz.  il  6.  §  10.)  Caecina,  on  his 
return  firom  the  north  of  Europe,  oflfendcd  the 
Romans  {tqgaiot)  by  addressing  them  in  a  plaid 
(wrtiooloTB  $agulo)  and  trowsers.  [Bkaocab.] 
(Tadt  HiaL  ii  20.)  [J.  Y.j 

PA'LMIPES,  I  t.  pet  ei  palimu^  a  Roman 
measure  of  length,  equal  to  a  foot  and  a  palm  ;  or 
a  foot  and  a  quarter,  or  15  inches,  or  20  digita. 
(Plin.  H.  M  zTii.  20.  a  32  ;*  VitruT.  t.  6).  [P.S.J 

PALM  US,  properly  the  width  of  the  open 
hand,  or,  more  ezactly,  of  the  four  fingers,  was 
used  by  the  Romans  for  two  different  measures  of 
length,  namely,  aa  the  translation  of  the  Greek 
iroAcuoT^  or  9&pw  in  old  Greek,  and  oiriBafi'fi 
ren>ectiTely.  In  the  former  sense  it  is  equal  to 
4  digits,  or  3  mches,  or  Mth  of  a  foot,  or  l-6th 
of  the  cubit  [Mbnsura,  p.  751,  b.]  Jerome  (in 
Exeek.  40)  ezpressly  states  that  this  was  its  proper 
meaning,  but  that  the  Greek  ffvcffoft^  waa  also 
called  by  aome  palmm;  or,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, palma;  in  which  sense  it  would  be  3-4ths 
of  a  foot  Hence  some  writers  distinguish,  in  the 
old  Roman  metrical  system,  a  palmut  major  of  9 
inches,  and  a  pabnua  niMor  of  3  inches,  and  they 
suppose  that  the  former  is  referred  to  by  Varro 
(R.  R.  iii.  7).  Ideler  has,  however,  shown  that 
this  supposition  is  groundless,  that  Varro  refers  to 
the  common  palm  of  4  digiu  (3  inches),  and  the 
huger  palm  only  occnn  in  later  Roman  writers. 
{Utber  die  L'dtipem  mtd  Fladtemnaaee  der  AUm, 
pi  129).  From  this  laige  palmtu  of  9  inches  the 
modem  Roman  palmo  is  derived.  [P*  S.] 

PALUDAMENTUM,  according  to  Varro  {L.L. 
Tii.  87)  and  Festus  («.e.),  originally  signified 
any  military  decoration  ;  but  the  word  is  dways 
used  to  denote  the  cloak  worn  by  a  Roman  gcncr.1l 
commanding  an  army,  his  principal  officers  and 
personal  attendants,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
sagum  [Saoum]  of  the  common  soldiers  and  the 
toga  or  garb  of  peace.  It  was  the  practice  for  a 
Roman  magistrate  after  he  had  received  the  impe- 
rium  from  the  Comitia  Curiata  and  offered  up  his 
TOWS  in  the  Capitol,  to  maroh  out  of  the  city  arrayed 
m  the  paludamenturo  (emre patudatutyCie.  ad Fam. 
Tiii  10)  attended  by  his  llctors  in  similar  attire 
{palvdatie  Udoribm^  LIt.  zli  10,  zIt.  39),  nor 
could  he  again  enter  the  gates  until  he  had  formally 
diTested  himself  of  this  emblem  of  military  power, 
a  ceremony  considered  so  solemn  and  so  indispens- 
able that  even  the  emperors  observed  it  (Tacit 
Hitt.  il  89  ;  compare  Sueton.  VitdL  c.  1 1.)  Hence 
Cicero  declared  that  Venes  had  sinned  **  contra 
auspicia,  contra  omnes  divinas  et  humanas  reli- 
giones,^  because,  after  leaving  the  city  in  his  palu- 
damentum  (cam  paludatus  exieeet),  he  stole  back  in 
a  litter  to  visit  his  mistress.  (/»  Verr.  v.  13.) 

The  paludamentnm  was  open  in  front,  reached 
3i  3 
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down  to  the  kneet  or  a  little  lower,  and  hnng 
looselv  oTer  the  thoulders,  being  fiutened  acroM 
the  chest  by  a  clasp.  A  foolish  controversy  has 
arisen  among  antiquaries  with  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion of  this  clasp,  some  asserting  that  it  rested  on 
the  right  shoulder,  othevs  on  the  left,  both  parties 
appeuing  to  ancient  statnes  and  sculptures  in  sup- 
port of  their  sereral  opinions.  It  is  evident  from 
the  nature  of  the  garment,  as  represented  in  the 
annexed  illustrations,  that  the  buckle  must  have 
shifted  from  place  to  place  according  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  wearer  ;  accordingly,  in  the  following 
cut,  which  oontaiDS  two  figures  from  Trajan^s  column. 


one  representing  an  officer,  the  other  the  emperor 
with  a  tunic  and  fringed  paludamentum,  we  o\h 
serve  the  clasp  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  this 
would  manifestly  be  its  usual  position  when  the 
doak  was  not  used  for  warmth,  for  thus  the  right 


PAMBOEOTIA, 
hand  and  arm  would  be  free  and  unembarrassed  ; 
but  in  the  preceding  cut,  copied  from  the  Raocolta 
Maffei,  representing  also  a  Roman  emperor,  wc 
perceive  that  the  clasp  is  on  the  left  shoulder ; 
while  in  the  cut  below,  the  noble  bead  of  a  warrior 
frvm  the  great  Mosaic  of  Pompeii,  we  see  the 
paludamentum  flying  back  in  the  charge,  and  the 
clasp  neariy  in  fitmt  It  may  be  said  that  the  last 
is  a  Grecian  figure  ;  but  this,  if  true,  is  of  no  im* 
portanoe,  since  the  chlamys  uid  the  paludamentum 
were  essentially,  if  not  absolutely,  the  same.  Nonius 
Mareellus  considers  the  two  terms  synonymous, 
and  Tacitus  (Amm,  idl  56)  tells  how  the  splendid 
naumachia  exhibited  by  Claudius  was  viewed  by 
Agrippina  dressed  eklamyU  onrtifo,  while  Pliny 
(ff.  N,  xzxiii.  8)  and  Dion  Cassius  (Ix.  88)  in 
narrating  the  same  story  use  respectively  the  ex- 
oressions    paludammUo  amrUeKtUi^  and  xKa^Mt 


The  oolour  of  the  pahidamentum  was  commonly 
white  or  purnle,  and  hence  it  was  nuuked  and  re- 
membered tnat  Crassos  on  the  morning  of  the 
fiital  battle  of  Garriiae  went  forth  in  a  dark-coloured 
mantle.  (Val.  Max.  i  6L  §  II ;  compare  Plin. 
H,  N.  xxii  I  ;  Hirtius,  tU  bdlo  A/rioamo,  c. 
57.)  [W.R.] 

PALUS,  a  pole  or  stake,  was  used  in  the  mili- 
tary exercises  of  the  Romans.  It  was  stuck  into 
the  ground,  and  the  tirones  had  to  attadc  it  as  if  it 
had  been  a  real  enemy  ;  hence  this  kind  of  exer- 
cise is  sometimes  called  Palaritu  (Veget  III). 
Juvenal  (vi  247)  alludes  to  it  when  he  says, 
**  Quis  non  vidit  vubera  jiali  ?  ^  and  Martial  (viL 
32.  8)  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  seqiws,  **  Aut 
nudi  stipids  ictus  hebes.**  ( Becker,  Ga/ZM,l  p.  278.) 

PAMBOECXTIA  (ir«M<«dtt^io),  a  festive  pane- 
gyris  of  all  the  Boeotians,  which  the  grammarians 
compare  with  the  Panathenaea  of  the  Attieans, 
and  the  Panionia  of  the  lonians.  The  principal 
object  of  the  meeting  was  the  common  wtnhip  of 
Athena  Itonia,  who  had  a  temple  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Coronea,  near  which  the  panegyris 
was  held.  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  411  ;  Pans.  ix.  84.  §1.) 
From  Polybius  (iv.  8,  ix.  84)  it  appears  that  during 
this  national  fiestival  no  war  was  allowed  to  be 
carried  on,  and  that  in  case  of  a  war  a  truce  was 
always  concluded.  This  panegyris  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch.  {Amai,  NarraL  p.  774,  t) 
It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  Pamboeotia  had 
an3rthing  to  do  with  the  political  constitution  of 
Boeotia,  or  with  the  relation  of  its  several  towns 
to  Thebes  ;  but  if  so,  it  can  have  been  only  pre- 
vious to  the  time  when  Thebes  had  obtained  the 
undisputed  supremacy  in  Boeotia.  The  question 
is  discussed  in  Sainte  Croix,  I>e$  Ckmoernenumis/e' 
diroL  p.  21 1,  &c. ;  Raoul-Rochette,  Sttr  la  FonM 
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et  rAdmimdr.  de  CEtai  fideraUf  des  Btalims^  in 
the  Mem,  de  VAcad,  de$  JnaeripL  toL  Tiii.  (1827) 
p.  214,  &C. ;  Wachimuth,  HeU,AU,  vol  i.  p.  176. 
2d  edit.  [L.  &] 

PANATHENAEA  (noraM^oiaX  the  gieateit 
and  mott  aplendid  of  the  fettiv«ls  celebrated  in 
Attica  in  honour  of  Athena,  in  the  character  of 
Athena  Peliaa,  or  the  protectrett  of  the  d^.  It 
was  Mid  to  hare  been  inttitated  by  Erichuumiiu 
(HarpocEat  a  v.  TUan/Hiwma ;  Mann.  Par.  Bp.  lOX 
and  iti  or^:inal  name,  ontil  the  time  of  Theaena, 
waa  believed  to  have  been  Athenaea ;  but  when 
Tbeeena  united  all  the  Atticant  into  one  body,  this 
festival,  which  then  became  the  coinmon  festival  of 
all  Atticans,  was  called  Panathenaea.  (Pans.  viiL 
2.  §  1  ;  Plat  TkM,  24  ;  ApoUod.  ui.  14.  §  6  ; 
Hygin.  PoeL  Adrtm.  iL  13;  Said.  f. «.  Ilara^raM.) 
Acrarding  to  this  account  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
name  of  the  festival  Were  derived  from  that  of  the 
city ;  but  the  original  name  Athenaea  was  nn- 
doubtedly  derived  from  that  of  the  godden,  and 
the  aubseqnent  appellation  Panathenaea  merely  sig* 
nifies  the  festival  of  Athena,  common  to  or  cele> 
brated  by  all  the  Attic  tribes  conjointly.  Pana- 
thenaea are  indeed  mentioned  as  having  been,  cele- 
brated previous  to  the  reign  of  Theseus  (Apollod. 
iii.  16.  §  7  ;  Diod.  iv.  60),  but  these  writers 
merely  transfer  a  name  common  in  their  own  days 
to  a  time  when  it  was  not  yet  applicable.  The 
Panathenaea,  which,  as  fiv  as  the  character  implied 
in  the  name  is  concerned,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
institution  of  Theseus,  were  celebrated  onoe  in 
every  year.  (Harpocrat  Suid.  «.  v.)  All  writers 
who  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  festival  agree 
in  distinguishing  two  kinds  of  Panathenaea,  the 
greater  and  the  lesser,  and  in  stating  that  the 
former  was  held  every  fourth  year  (ittrraMrripis\ 
while  the  latter  was  celebrated  once  in  eveiy 
year,  hibtativm {Arfftan, ad Detnatth, Mid,  ^6\0\ 
by  mistake  calls  the  leaser  Panathenaea  a  rpitrnpis. 

The  time,  when  the  leaser  Panathenaea  (which 
are  mostly  called  Panathenaea,  without  any  epithet, 
while  the  greater  are  generally  distinguished  by 
the  adjective  jury^lAa)  were  celebrated,  is  deacribed 
by  Proclus  (ad  Plat.  7¥m.  p.  26,  &c.)  in  a  vague 
manner  as  following  the  celebration  of  the  Bendi- 
deia  ;  from  which  Meuraius  infers  that  the  Pana- 
thenaea were  held  on  the  day  after  the  Bendideia, 
that  is,  on  the  20th  of  Thaigelion.  Petitus  (lAp, 
AU,  p.  18),  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  from 
Demosthenea  (c  Tlmoorat.  p.  708),  that  the  Pana- 
thenaea must  have  fallen  in  the  month  of  Heca- 
tombaeon,  and  Coraini  {Fad,  AU.  ii.  357,  &c.) 
has  further  proved  from  the  aame  pasaage  of  De- 
mosthenea, that  the  featival  must  have  conmienced 
before  the  20th  of  this  month,  and  we  may  add 
that  it  was  probably  on  the  17th.  Clinton  {Fad, 
H*tU.  iL  p.  832,  &c)  has  revived  the  opinion  of 
Meuraius.  (Compare  H.  A.  MfiUer,  Panatkenaioa, 
c3.) 

The  great  Panathenaea  were,  according  to  the 
unanimous  accounts  of  the  ancients,  a  pentaeteris, 
and  were  held  in  the  third  year  of  every  Olympiad. 
(Bockh,  Staaish.  ii.  p.  165,  &c.)  Proclus  {ad  Plat. 
7Vm.  p.  9)  aays  that  the  great  Panathenaea  were 
held  on  the  28th  of  Hecatorobaeon.  This  atate- 
ment,  however,  must  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  great  Panathenaea  only  lasted  for  one  day ; 
but  Proclus  in  mentioning  this  particular  day  was 
probably  thinking  of  the  most  solemn  day  of  the 
festival  on  which  the  great  procession  took  place 
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(Thucyd.  vi.  56),  and  which  was  in  all  probability 
the  last  day  of  the  festival,  for  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  the  festival  lasted  for  several  days.  (Schol.  ad 
Ewrip.  ffeoA,  464 ;  Aristid.  Panath,  p.  147.)  We 
have,  moreover,  every  reason  to  suppose  with 
BSckh,  that  the  great  Panathenaea  took  place  on 
the  same  days  of  the  month  of  Hecatombaeon,  on 
which  the  lesser  Panathenaea  were  held,  and  that 
the  latter  were  not  celebrated  at  all  in  those  yean 
in  which  the  former  felL  Now  i^  as  we  have 
supposed,  the  lesser  Panathenaea  commenced  on 
the  17th,  and  the  kst  day  of  the  greater  featival 
fell  on  the  28th  of  Hecatombaeon,  we  may  perhaps 
be  justified  in  believing  t^at  the  lesser  as  well  as 
the  greater  Panathenaea  lasted  for  twelve  days, 
that  is,  from  tiie  17th  to  the  28th  of  Hecatom- 
baeon. This  time  is  not  too  long,  if  we  consider 
that  the  ancients  themselves  call  the  Panathenaea 
the  longest  of  all  festivals  (SchoL  ad  Aridoph.  NtA. 
385),  and  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  great  variety  of 
games  and  ceremonies  that  took  pkice  during  the 
season.  When  the  distinction  between  the  greater 
and  lesser  Panathenaea  was  introduced,  is  not  cer- 
tain, but  the  former  are  not  mentioned  before  01. 
66.  3  (Thucyd.  vi.  56,  L  20 ;  Herod,  v.  56),  and 
it  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  they  were  in- 
stituted a  short  time  before  01  66,  perhaps  by 
Peisistratus,  for  about  his  time  certain  innovations 
were  made  in  the  celebration  of  the  Panathenaea, 
as  is  mentioned  below.  The  principal  difference 
between  the  two  festivala  was,  that  the  greater 
one  was  more  solemn,  and  that  on  this  occasion 
the  peplus  of  Athena  was  carried  to  her  temple  in 
a  moat  magnificent  procession  which  was  not  held 
at  the  lesser  Panathenaea. 

The  aolemnities,  games,  and  amnaementa  of  the 
Panathenaea  were:  rich  aacrificea  of  bulls,  foot, 
hone,  and  chariot  races,  gymnastic  and  musical 
contests,  and  the  lampadephoria ;  rhapsodists  re- 
cited the  poems  of  Homer  and  other  epic  poets, 
philosophen  disputed,  cock-fights  were  exhibited, 
and  the  people  indulged  in  a  variety  of  other 
amusements  and  entertainments.  It  is,  however, 
not  to  be  supposed  that  all  theae  solemnities 
and  games  took  pbice  at  the  Panathenaea  from 
the  earliest  tunes.  Gymnastic  contests,  horse  and 
chariot  races  and  sacrifices  are  mentioned  in  the 
legends  belonging  to  the  period  anterior  to  the 
reign  of  Theseus.  (Apollod.  and  Diod.  U.  cc  ; 
Plat  T%et,  24.)  The  prise  in  these  contests  was 
a  vase  with  some  oil  from  the  ancient  and  sacred 
olive  tree  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis.  (Pind.  Nan, 
z.  35,  &c  ;  SchoL  ad  Soph,  Oed.  CU.  698.)  A 
great  many  of  such  vasea,  called  Panathcnaic  vases 
(i^i^op€«i  noFotfi^i'aiffoC,  Athen.  v.  p.  199),  have  in 
hite  yean  been  found  in  Etruria,  southern  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Greece.  They  repreaent  on  one  side 
the  figure  of  Athena,  and  on  the  other  the  varioua 
contests  and  games  in  which  these  vases  were 
given  as  prizes  to  the  victon.  The  contests  them- 
selves have  been  accurately  described  from  these 
vases  by  Ambrosch  {AnmL  dtW  IndxL  1833.  p.  64 
—^9),  and  the  probable  order  in  which  they  took 
place  has  been  defined  by  MUller  (J,,  c.  p.  80,  &c.). 

The  poems  of  Homer  were  read  by  rhapsodists 
only  at  the  great  Panathenaea  (Lycuig.  c  LeocraL 
a  161),  and  this  custom  commenced  in  the  time  of 
risistratus  or  of  his  son  Hipparchus,  after  these 
poems  had  been  collected.  Afterwards  the  works 
of  other  epic  poets  also  were  recited  on  this  occa- 
sion. (Plat  llipparck,  p.228,b;  Acliaii,  V.  IL 
3  I  4 
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viii  2.)  SoDgs  io  praise  of  Hannodias  and  Aris- 
togiton  appear  to  have  been  among  the  standing 
customs  at  the  Panathenaea.  Musical  contests  in 
singing  and  in  playing  the  flute  and  the  cithara 
were  not  introduced  until  the  time  of  Pericles  ; 
they  were  held  in  the  Odeum.  (Plut  PericL 
13.)  The  first  who  gained  the  yictoiy  in  these 
contests  was  Phrynis,  in  OL  81.  1.  (Schol.  ad 
Ari$lopk.  Nvb,  971  ;  Marm.  Par.  Ep.  64.)  The 
priie  for  the  victors  in  the  musical  contests  was, 
as  in  the  gymnastio  contests,  a  vase,  but  with 
an  addidoiul  chaplet  of  olive  branches.  (Suid. 
8.  V.  naya(^yaia.)  Cyclic  choruses  and  other  kinds 
of  dances  were  also  performed  at  the  Panathenaea 
(Lys.  de  Mwmt,  aao^.  p.  161),  and  the  pyrrhic 
dance  in  armour  is  expressly  mentioned.  (Aris- 
toph.  Nub.  988,  with  the  SchoL)  Of  the  dis- 
cussions of  philosophers  and  orators  at  the  Pana- 
thenaea we  sttU  possess  two  specimens,  the  XAyot 
noyadiyyauc^s  of  Isocrates,  and  that  of  Aristtdes. 
Herodotus  is  said  to  have  recited  his  history  to  the 
Athenians  at  the  Panathenaea.  The  management 
of  the  flames  and  contests  was  entrusted  to  persons 
called  aB?ioBiTat,  whose  number  was  ten,  one  being 
taken  from  every  tribe.  Their  office  lasted  from 
one  great  Panathenaic  festival  to  the  other.  (Pol- 
lux, viil  8.  6.)  It  was  formerly  believed,  on  the 
statement  of  Diogenes  Lali'rtius  (iii.  56  ;  compare 
Suidas,  t.  V.  TrrpdKoyla)^  that  dramatic  represent- 
ations also  took  place  at  the  Panathenaea,  but  this 
mistake  has  been  clearly  refrited  by  Bockh.  {Graec. 
Trag.  Prindp,  p.  207.) 

The  lampodephoria  or  torch-race  of  the  Pana- 
thenaea has  been  confounded  by  many  writers,  and 
even  by  Wachsmuth  {HdL  AlL  ii.  2.  p.  246  { 
ii.  p.  573,  2d  ed.),  with  that  of  the  Bendideia. 
On  what  day  it  was  held,  and  in  what  relation 
it  stood  to  the  other  contests,  is  unknown,  though 
it  is  clear  that  it  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
evening.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers 
that  the  lampadephoria  took  place  only  at  the 
great  Panathenaea,  but  this  rests  upon  the  feeble 
testimony  of  Libanins  (Atymm.  ad  Demotth,  Mid, 
p.  510),  while  all  other  writers  who  mention 
this  lampadephoria,  speak  of  it  as  a  part  of  the 
Panathenaea  in  general,  without  tne  epithet 
/iC7(iXa,  which  is  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  it 
was  common  to  both  festivals.  The  same  is  implied 
in  a  statement  of  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum  («.  o.  Kcpa/uciK^s).  The  prize  of  the 
victor  in  the  lampadephoria  was  probably  the 
lampas  itself,  which  he  dedicated  to  Hermes. 
(Bockh,  Corp.  Inscripi.  i.  n.  243,  250.) 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  order  in 
which  the  solemnities  took  place.  We  may,  how- 
ever, believe  that  those  parts  which  were  the  most 
ancient  preceded  those  which  were  of  later  intro- 
duction. Another  assistance  in  this  respect  are  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  (now  in  the  British 
Museum),  in  which  a  series  of  the  solemnities  of 
the  Panathenaea  is  represented  in  the  great  pro- 
cession. But  they  neither  represent  all  the  so- 
lemnities—  for  the  lampadephoria  and  the  gym- 
niistic  contests  are  not  represented — nor  can  it 
l)e  supposed  that  the  artists  should  have  sacrificed 
beauty  and  symmetiy  merely  to  give  the  solemnities 
in  precisely  the  same  order  as  they  succeeded  one 
another  at  the  festival.  In  feet  we  see  in  these 
<fculptures  the  flute  and  cithara  players  represented 
as  preceding  the  chariots  and  men  on  horseback, 
though  the  contests  in  chariot  and  horse  racing 
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probably  preceded  the  musical  contests.  But  we 
may  infer  from  the  analogy  of  other  great  festivaJa 
that  the  solemnities  commenced  with  sacrifices. 
The  sacrifices  at  the  Panathenaea  were  very  muni- 
ficent ;  for  each  town  of  Attica,  as  well  as  every 
colony  of  Athens,  and,  during  the  time  of  her  great- 
ness, every  subject  town,  had  to  contribute  to  this 
sacrifice  by  sending  one  bull  each.  (SobohAriOapk. 
NtA.  385.)  The  meat  of  the  victims  appears  to 
have  been  distributed  among  the  people ;  but 
before  the  feasting  commenced,  the  public  herald 
prayed  for  the  welfiu-e  and  prosperity  of  the  re- 
public After  the  battle  of  Marathon  the  Plataeana 
were  included  ui  this  prayer.  (Herod.  vL  111.) 

The  chief  solemnity  of  the  great  Panathenaea 
was  the  magnificent  procession  to  the  temple  of 
Athena  Polns,  which,  as  stated  above,  pnrfiably 
took  place  on  the  last  day  of  the  festive  season. 


The  opinion  of  Creuzer  {SjjfmboL  iL  p.  810)  that 
this  procession  also  took  place  at  the  leaser  Pana- 
thenaea, is  opposed  to  all  ancient  authoritiet  with 


the  exception  of  the  Scholiasts  on  Plato  {RepmU, 
init.)  and  on  Aristophanes  {EquiL  666%  and  these 
scholiasts  are  evidently  in  utter  confusioi  about 
the  whole  matter.  The  whole  of  this  procession  is 
represented  in  the  firieze  of  the  Parthenon,  the 
work  of  Phidias  and  his  disciples.  The  description 
and  explanation  of  this  magnificent  work  of  art, 
and  of  the  procession  it  represents,  would  lead  ua 
too  ha,  (See  Stuart,  Atiiq,  of  Atkens^  voL  il  ; 
Leake,  Topagr.  of  Aikau^  p.  215,  &c ;  CO. 
MiUler,  Andeni  Art  and  it$  Rem,  §  118  ;  H.  A. 
MUller,  PatuUh,  p.  98,  &c)  The  chief  object  of 
this  procession  was  to  carry  the  peplus  of  the  god- 
dess to  her  temple.  It  was  a  crocus-coloured 
garment  for  the  goddess,  and  made  by  maidens, 
called  ipyoffrXyai,  (Hesych.  t.  v. ;  compare  Ar- 
RHXPHORiA.)  In  it  were  woven  Enceladus  and  the 
giants,  as  they  were  conquered  by  the  goddess. 
(Eurip.  Ileoub.  466  ;  Schol  ad  AriMtGpk.  £qmiL 
566  ;  Suid.  «.  o.  H^Aor  ;  Viig.  av.  29,  &c  ; 
compare  Plat  Eut^,  p.  6.)  Produs  (ad  Plat, 
Tim,)  says  that  the  figures  on  the  peplus  repre- 
sented the  Olympic  gods  conquering  the  giants, 
and  this  indeed  is  the  subject  represented  on  a 
peplus  worn  by  an  Athena  preserved  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Dresden.  On  one  occasion  in  later  times, 
when  the  Athenians  overwhelmed  Demetrius  and 
Antigonus  with  their  flatteries,  they  also  decreed 
that  their  images,  along  with  those  of  the  gods, 
should  be  woven  into  the  peplus.  (Plut  Daaetr. 
10.)  The  peplus  was  not  carried  to  the  temple  by 
men  but  was  suspended  from  the  mast  of  a  'vhip 
(Schol.  Horn.  7Z.  V.  734  ;  PhUostr.  ViL  Scpk.  L  5. 
p.  550;  compare  Bockh,  Graec:  Trag,  Prine,  p.  1 93  ; 
Schol.  ad  Aridopk,  Pase^  418)  ;  and  this  ship, 
which  was  at  other  times  kept  near  the  Areiopegus 
(Pans.  i.  29.  §  1),  was  moved  along  on  land,  it  is 
said,  by  suhterraneous  machines.  What  these  ma- 
chines may  have  been  is  involved  in  utter  obscurity. 
The  procession  proceeded  from  the  Cezameicus,  near 
a  monument  called  Leocorium  (Thucyd.  i  20),  to 
the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  and  thence  along 
the  Pelasgic  wall  and  the  temple  of  Apollo  Py  thius 
to  the  Pnyx,  and  thence  to  the  Acropolis,  where 
the  statue  of  Minerva  PoUas  was  adorned  with  the 
peplus. 

In  this  procession  nearly  the  whole  population 
of  Attica  appears  to  have  tzUien  part,  either  on  foot, 
on  horseback,  or  in  chariots,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon.    Aged  men  carried  olive 
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branches,  and  wtm  called  doKXo^poi  (Etym.  M. 
and  HeBjcL  «.  v.) ;  young  men  attended,  at  least 
in  earlier  timaa^  in  armour  (Thucyd.  ti.  56),  and 
maidens  who  belonged  to  the  noblest  fiunilies  of 
Athens  carried  baskets,  containing  offerings  for  the 
goddess,whencethey  were  called  itayir^fwi.  (Har- 
pocrat  «.  r.  KonyJMpof ;  compare  Thucyd.  L  o.) 
Respecting  the  part  which  aliens  took  in  this  pro- 
cession, and  the  duties  they  had  to  perform,  see 
Htj>&iapbo]iia. 

Men  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  republic  were 
rewarded  with  a  gold  crown  at  the  great  Pana- 
thenaea,and  the  herald  had  to  announce  the  erent 
during  the  gymnastic  contests.  (Demosth.  cfo  Cbron. 
p.  265  ;  compare  Meurs.  Pcmath.  p.  43.)  Prisoners 
also  were  aUowed  to  enjoy  freedom  during  the 
great  Panathenaea.  (Ulpum,  ad  Dmnosth,  o,  TVmo- 
eraL  p.  740  ;  compare  Demosth.  de  Fait,  Leg, 
p.  394.) 

(Compare  J.  Meursii,  PatuUkataea^  liber  ehgu- 
larie,  Lugd.  Bat  1619 ;  C.  Hoffiooann,  PaeuUhe" 
nailooe,  Cassel,  1835,  8to.  ;  H.  A.  MfUler,  Pa- 
natkeitaieay  Bonn,  1837,  8to.  ;  C.  0.  Mliller*s 
Dissertatiim,  Quo  atmi  tempore  PatuOienaea  minora 
eelebraia  einty  which  is  reprinted  in  the  Philological 
Museum,  toL  ii.  pp.  227—235.)  [L.  S.] 

PANCRATIASTAB.    [Pancratium.] 

PANCRATIUM  (iwyuiKiTioir)  is  composed  of 
way  and  Kpdrot,  and  accordingly  signifies  an 
athletic  game,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  the 
fighter  were  oUed  into  action.  The  pancratium 
was  one  of  the  games  or  gymnastic  contests  which 
were  exhibited  at  all  the  great  festiyaU  of  Greece; 
it  consisted  of  boxing  and  wrestling  (wy^^  and 
mUij),  and  was  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  heayy  or 
hard  exercises  (irfwUrfiofra  0ap4a  or  fiap^epa\ 
on  account  of  the  violent  exertions  it  required,  and 
for  this  reason  it  was  not  much  practised  in  the 
gymnasia ;  and  where  it  was  practised,  it  was  pro- 
bably not  without  modifications  to  render  it  easier 
for  the  boysL  According  to  the  ancient  physicians 
it  had  very  rarely  a  beneficial  influence  upon  health* 
(H.  Mercurial  De  Art  OynuuuL  r.  7.) 

At  Sparta  the  regular  pancratium  was  forbidden, 
but  the  name  was  there  applied  to  a  fierce  and 
irregular  fight  not  controlled  by  any  rules,  in  which 
CTen  biting  and  scratching  were  not  uncommon, 
and  in  which,  in  short,  eyery  thing  was  allowed  by 
which  one  of  the  parties  might  hope  to  oyercome 
the  other.  In  Homer  we  neither  find  the  game 
nor  the  name  of  the  pancratium  mentioned,  and  as 
it  was  not  mtroduced  at  the  Olympic  games  until 
OL  33  (Paus.  v.  8.  §  3),  we  may  presume  that  the 
game,  though  it  may  have  existed  long  before  in  a 
rude  state,  was  not  brought  to  any  degree  of  per- 
fection until  a  short  time  before  that  event  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  an  inventor  of  the 
pancratinm,  as  it  must  have  gradually  arisen  out  of 
a  rude  mode  of  fighting,  which  is  customary  among 
all  uncivilised  nations,  and  which  was  kept  up  at 
Sparta  in  its  original  state.  But  the  Greeks  re- 
garded Theseus  as  the  inventor  of  the  pancratium, 
who  for  want  of  a  sword  was  said  to  have  used 
this  mode  of  fighting  against  the  Minotaurus. 
(Schol.  ad  Pind.  Nem,  v.  89.)  Other  legends  re- 
presented Heracles  as  having  been  victor  in  the 
pancratium  (Paus.  v.  8.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  273), 
and  later  writers  make  other  heroes  also  fight  the 
pancratium  (Lucan,  PAarsa/.  iv.  613,  &c.)  ;  hut 
these  are  mere  fictions.  After  the  pancratium  was 
once  introduced  at  Olympia,  it  soon  found  its  way 
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also  into  the  other  great  games  of  Greece,  and  in 
the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors  we  also  find  it 
practised  in  Italy.  In  01 145  the  pancratium  for 
boys  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
the  first  boy  who  gained  the  victory  wasPhaedimus, 
a  native  of  a  town  in  Troes.  (Paus.  v.  8,  in  fin.) 
This  innovation  had  been  adopted  before  in  others 
of  the  national  games,  and  in  the  6l8t  Pythiad  (OL 
108),  we  find  a  Theban  boy  of  the  name  of  Okides 
as  victor  in  the  pancratium  in  the  Pythian  games. 
(Paus.  X.  7.  §  3.)  At  the  Isthmian  games  the 
pancratium  for  boys  is  not  mentioned  till  the  reign 
of  Domitian  (Corsini,  IXssert,  Affon.p,  101)  ;  but 
this  may  be  merely  accidental,  and  the  game  may 
have  been  practised  long  before  that  time. 

Philostratus  (Imag,  ii.  6)  says  that  the  pancra- 
tium of  men  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  athletic 
contests ;  and  the  combatants  must  certainly  have 
shown  to  the  spectators  a  variety  of  beantifiil  and 
exciting  spectacles,  as  all  the  arts  of  boxing  and 
wrestling  appeared  hero  united.  (Aristot  Rhet.  i. 
5  ;  Plut  Sympot.  ii.  p.  638,  e,}  The  combatants 
in  the  pancratium  did  not  use  the  cestus,  or  if 
they  did,  it  was  the  T/Mun-ct  fiaXaK^epot  [Cxs- 
tub],  so  that  the  hands  remained  free,  and  wounds 
were  not  easily  inflicted. 

The  name  of  these  combatants  was  pancratiastae 
(vayKparuurral)  or  itdfifiaxou  (Pollux  iiL  30.  5.) 
They  fought  naked,  and  had  their  bodies  anomted 
and  covered  with  sand,  by  which  they  were  en- 
abled to  take  hold  of  one  another.  (Phiioetr.  /.  e.  ; 
Aristoph.  Paw,  848.)  In  cases  where  the  contests 
of  the  pancratiastae  were  not  regulated  by  strict 
rules,  it  might,  as  at  Sparta,  sometimes  happen, 
that  the  fighters  made  use  of  their  teeth  and  nails 
(Philostr.  I.  0. ;  Lucian,  Demonam^^  c  49  ;  Plut 
Lao.  Apopkk.  p.  234,  d.)  ;  but  such  irreguUrities 
probably  did  not  occur  at  any  of  the  great  public 
games. 

When  two  pancratiastae  began  their  contest, 
the  first  object  which  each  of  them  endeavoured 
to  accomplish,  was  to  gain  a  fiivourable  posi- 
tion,  each  trying  to  make  the  other  stand  so  thai 
the  sun  might  shine  in  his  &ce,  or  that  other 
inconveniences  might  prevent  his  fightmg  with 
success.  This  struggle  (itiyinf  wtp\  rris  irrdffsws, 
Aeschin.  e.  Cteeyah,  p.  83,  ed.  Steph.)  was  only  the 
introduction  to  the  real  contest,  though  in  certain 
cases  this  preparatory  struggle  might  terminate  the 
whole  game,  as  one  of  the  parties  might  wear  out 
the  other  by  a  series  of  stratagems,  and  compel 
him  to  give  up  further  resistance.  Sostratns  of 
Sicyon  had  gained  many  a  victory  by  such  tricks. 
(Paus.  VL  4.  §  1.)  When  the  r«il  contest  began, 
each  of  the  fighters  might  commence  by  boxing  or 
by  wrestling,  accordingly  as  he  thought  he  should  be 
mon^stcces^ul  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  The 
yictory  was  not  decided  until  one  of  the  parties 
was  killed,  or  lifted  up  a  finger,  thereby  declaring 
that  he  was  unable  to  continue  the  contest  either 
from  pain  or  fatigue.  (Faber,  Agonist,  i,  8.)  It 
usually  happened  that  one  of  the  combatants,  by 
some  trick  or  other,  made  his  antagonist  iall  to  the 
ground,  and  the  wrestling,  which  then  commenced, 
was  called  ipaK\iyoTrdK%  and  continued  until  one 
of  the  parties  declared  himself  conquered  or  was 
strangled,  as  was  the  case  at  Olympia  with  Arrhi- 
chion  or  Arrachion  of  Phigalia,  in  OL  54.  (Paus. 
viih  40.  §l,&c.;  Euseb.  Chron,  p.  150,  Scalig.) 
A  lively  description  of  a  struggle  of  this  kind  is 
given  by  Philostratus  (I  c).    Sometimes  one  of 
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the  fi^t«t  iell  down  on  liii  back  on  pnrpoie  that 
he  miglit  tbos  ward  off  the  attacks  of  hi*  antago- 
nitt  more  easily,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  tiidL  caUed 
^«Ti4ur^s.  The  usual  mode  of  making  a  perM« 
fiUl  was  to  pat  one  foot  behind  his,  and  toen  to 
push  him  backward,  or  to  seise  him  round  his 
body  in  sach  a  manner  that  the  upper  part  being 
the  heavier  the  person  kst  his  balance  and  feU. 
Hence  the  expressions  fUirw  Ao^^iy,  /A^nKm- 

<nrf  y,  Ac.  (Scalig.  ad  Etueb.  Cftrwi.  p.  4&)  The 
annexed  woodcut  represents  two  pairs  of  Pan- 


cratiastae ;  the  one  on  the  right  hand  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  iwaKKw9wdK%  and  that  on  the 
left  of  the  lucoKaiMaf,  They  are  taken  from 
Knxuet  OpnnasHk  uml  Affomiik  d.  Hdlem.  Taf. 
xn.  b.  Fig.  8£,  b.  31,  K,  where  they  are  copied 
respectiTely  from  Orivaud,  Rm,  d.  Mom.  Ant 
ToL  i.  pL  20, 21,  and  ILrause,  SiffHOnm  veL  ioomet^ 
tab.  10. 

At  Rome  the  pancratiam  is  fint  mentioned  in 
the  games  which  Calignla  gave  to  the  people.  (Dion 
Cass.  lix.  13.)  After  this  time  it  leems  to  hsn 
become  extremely  popular,  and  Justinian  {NomU, 
CT.  c  1,  provided  wdyKOffrtm  be,  as  some  suppose, 
a  mistake  for  irteYttpdTto¥)  made  it  one  of  the  seven 
solemnities  (wp6o9ot)  which  the  consuls  had  to 
proride  for  the  amusement  of  the  people. 

Seveial  of  the  Greek  pancratiastae  have  been 
immortalised  in  the  epinician  odes  of  Pindar, 
namely  Timodemus  of  Athens  (^eni.  u.\  Melissas 
and  Strepsiades  of  Thebes  (ItUL  iii  and  tI),  Axis- 
todides,  Cleander  and  Phylacides  of  Aeghia  (iVesi. 
iii.,  IsA,  ir.  t.  and  vi),  and  a  boy  Pytheas  of 
Aegina.  (iVsm.  t.)  But  besides  these  the  names 
of  a  great  many  other  victors  in  the  pancratium  are 
known.  (Compare  Fellows,  Ditoocmei  m  hyma^ 
p.  313,  Lond.  1841.) 

The  diet  and  trainfaig  of  the  pancratiastae  was 
the  lame  as  that  of  other  Atbletae.  [ Athlbtab. J 

(Compare  Hieron.  Mercurialis,  dtAvU  •spaas- 
Uca;  J.  H.  Krause,.Z>i0  OyauKutik  %md  Agonutik 
dtr  HOenm,  vol  i  pp.  534—556.)  [L.  &] 

PANDECTAE  or  DIQESTA.  In  the  last 
month  of  the  year  ▲.  D.  530,  Justinian  by  a  Con- 
stitution addressed  to  Tribonian  empowered  him 
to  name  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
Code  out  of  the  writmgs  of  those  Jurists  who  had 
enjoyed  the  Jus  Respondendi,  or,  as  it  is  expressed 
by  Uie  Emperor,  **  antiqnorum  prudentium  quibus 
anctoritatem  oonscribendamm  interpretandarnmque 
legum  lacratissimi  principes  praebueront.**  The 
aompiUtion  however  comprises  extracts  from  some 
writen  of  the  Republican  period  {GmsL  Deo 
Anctore),  and  from  Arcadius  Charisius  and  Her- 
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Ten  years  were  allowed  lor  the  eom- 
pletioD  of  the  wcNrfc.  The  instnictions  of  the 
Emperor  were,  to  select  what  was  useful,  to  omit 
what  was  antiquated  or  supcrfluoas,  to  avoid  m- 
necessaiy  repetitions,  to  get  lid  of  contrsdictions, 
and  to  make  such  other  changes  as  should  pndnce 
out  of  the  ma«  of  ancient  Juristical  writiqgs  a 
useful  and  ooaaplete  body  of  law  {jtu  milig— la). 
The  compibition  was  to  be  distributed  into  Fifiy 
Books  and  the  Books  were  to  be  sabdivided  into 
Titles  (TitelO.  The  work  was  to  be  named 
Digesta,  a  Latin  term  indicating  an  aRangemcnt 
of  materials,  or  Pandectae,  a  Greek  word  express- 
ive of  the  oomprehenaiveDess  of  the  woric  The 
name  Digesta  had  been  already  need  by  Salvias 
Jnliamis  for  the  title  of  his  chief  woric  The  term 
Pandectae  had  also  been  applied  to  compilations 
which  contained  varioos  kinds  of  matter.  (A.  Gdl. 
Prvef.)  It  was  also  declared  that  no  ooomien- 
taries  should  be  written  on  this  compilation,  but 
permission  was  given  to  make  Paxatitla  or  referenees 
to  paralld  passages  with  a  short  statement  of  their 
contents.  (Osul  Deo  Anctore,  s.  12.)  It  was 
also  dedarad  that  abbreviatians  (mgU)  should  not 
be  used  in  fonaiog  ikt  text  of  the  Digest.  The 
work  was  completeid  in  three  years  (17  CaL  Jan. 
533)  as  appean  by  a  Constitution  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin  which  confirmed  the  work  and  gave  to 
it  legal  authority.  {CkmM.  Tanta,  Ac,  and  A&nccf.) 

Besides  lUbonian,  who  had  the  general  conduct 
of  the  undertaking,  sixteen  other  perM»s  are  men- 
tioned as  having  been  employed  on  the  wori:, 
among  whom  were  the  Professors  Dorothens  and 
Anatolius,  who  for  that  purpose  had  been  invited 
from  the  law-school  of  Berjrtns,  and  Theophilus 
and  Cratinus  who  resided  at  Conatantinople.  The 
compilers  made  use  of  about  two  thousand  di£Eercnt 
treatises,  which  contained  above  8,000,000  lines 
(oeriHS,  ffrixM\  but  the  amount  retained  in  the 
compilation  was  only  150,000  lines.  Tribonian 
procured  this  hrge  collection  of  treatises,  many  of 
which  had  entirely  fallen  into  oUivion,  and  a  list 
of  them  was  prefixed  to  the  work,  pursuant  to  the 
instructions  of  Justinian.  (Ooiut»  Tanta,  Slc  a  16.) 
Such  a  list  is  at  present  only  found  in  the  Floren- 
tine MS.  of  the  Digest,  but  it  is  fiff  from  being 
accurate.  Still  it  is  probably  the  Index  mentioned 
in  the  Constitution,  Tanta,  Ac.  (Puchta,  Bemer- 
ktmffm  udter  dm  Indem  Flonmtmmy  in  iZAsM.  Mwu 
vol  ill  pp.  365—^70.) 

The  work  is  thus  distributed  into  Fifty  Books, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  three  books,  are  sub- 
divided into  Titles,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be 
422.  The  books  30,  31, 32,  are  not  divided  into 
Titles,  but  have  one  common  Title,  De  Legatis  et 
Fideicommissis  ;  and  the  first  TiUe  of  the  45th 
book,  De  Verborum  Obligationibus,  is  really  divided 
into  three  parts,  though  they  have  not  separate 
Rubricae.  Under  eadi  Title  are  placed  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  several  jurists,  numbered  I,  2,  3, 
and  so  on,  with  the  writer^s  nsme  and  the  name 
and  division  of  the  woric  from  which  the  extnct  is 
made.  These  extracts  are  said  to  amount  to  9123. 
No  name,  corresponding  to  Liber  or  Titnlus,  is 
given  to  these  subdivisions  of  Titoli  which  are 
fcamed  by  the  extracts  from  the  several  writeia, 
but  Justmian  {ComL  Tanta,  &c.  a  7)  has  called 
them  **  leges,**  and  though  not  **'  Uws  **  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  they  were  in  fiict  **law  ;  **  and 
in  the  same  sense  the  Emperor  calls  the  jurists 
^'legisbtores.**  {OmtL  Tanta,  &c.  s.  16.)  The  Fifty 
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Books  differ  materially  both  in  bulk,  immber  of 
tidei,  aod  number  of  extncti.  The  GloMatom 
and  tbeir  Ibllowen,  in  reftfring  to  the  Digest,  tomo- 
timet  indicate  the  woik  by  P,  p,  or  n,  and  lomeo 
timet  by  D  or  fl^  which  aooording  to  tome  writen 
repretentt  D,  and  aeooidiug  to  othert  tepvetcntt  n. 
The  oldttt  printed  Engluh  woi^  in  which  the 
Digest  it  cited  it  Bracton^  JVedUm  cm  Ae  Lmw  of 
EmgiaMi^  and  hit  mode  of  citation  is  that  of  the 
Olotnteret.  ( 7W9/>tS0o«rMt  by  O.  Long,  London, 
1847,  p.  107.) 

There  was  also  a  division  of  the  whole  Fifty 
Books  into  Seven  larger  masses,  called  Partes, 
whidi  CQResponded  to  the  seven  main  divisions  of 
the  works  on  the  Edict,  and  had  also  a  special 
reference  to  the  oonm  of  instmction  then  estab- 
lished. Thus  the  first  Pan  comprises  Four  Books, 
the  second  Pan  comprises  seven  Books,  and  so  on. 
{OmtL  Tanta,  fte.  s.2.  **Igitar  prima  ^oidem 
pan,- Ac) 

The  nomber  of  writen  from  whose  works  ex* 
tracts  were  made  is  thirty-nine,  comprehending 
those  Jurists  from  whom  eztncts  were  made  at 
second  hand,  as  Q.  Mncins  Scaevola,the  Pontiiiex, 
from  whom  ioor  fiagmcnts,  and  Aelios  Oallus 
from  whom  one  fragment  is  taken  ;  bat  omitting 
Servins  Salpidns  Rnfus,  who  is  reprssented  by 
Alfenns,  distinguishing  Aelios  Gallns  from  Jnlins 
Aqnila,  Venoleios  fr«n  Clandios  Satoninns ;  as- 
snming  that  there  is  only  one  Pomponios,  and 
omitting  Sabhms  whose  name  is  erroneonsly  in- 
serted in  die  Florentme  Index.  (Zimmetn,  Gu- 
oJI«sto  dm  Som,  Prnaireek$,  p.  224.) 

The  Ibllowmg  is  the  list  of  Joristi  from  whose 
writings  the  Digest  was  constmcted,  as  it  is  given 
in  the  Palingenesia  of  Hommelins,  who  has  ar- 
ranged the  matter  taken  from  each  writer  under 
his  name,  and  placed  the  names  in  alphabetical 
order.  The  dates  of  the  Jurists  are  chteny  founded 
on  the  authority  of  Zimmem.  The  fignns  in  the 
third  column  indicate  the  proportions  contributed 
to  the  Digest  by  each  Jurist,  estimated  in  the 
pages  of  Hommelins :  (a)  denotes  that  the  contri- 
bution is  under  one  page  of  the  Palingenesia. 
This  list  includes  Sabinus.  The  extracts  from 
many  of  the  writen  are  few  and  short:  those  from 
Ulpian  are  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole ;  and 
next  to  these  the  extracts  from  Panlus,  Papinian, 
Julianas,  Pomponius,  Q.  Cervidius  Scaevola,  and 
Gains,  are  the  hugest. 


Sextos  Caecilins  J/rieamu  .  Hadrian  and  the 
Antonini    .    24 
Al/mtu  Varus,    a   pupil    of 
Servius  Sulpi- 
cius  Rufus  and 
contemporary 
with  Cicero       9 
Forius  Amtkiamu,  Unknown    .    .  (a) 

Julhis  Atpnla  »  .  perhaps  about  the 

time   of   Sep. 
Severus   .    .  (a) 
Aorelius  Aroaduu  Charisius,  Constan- 

tino the  Great  2^ 
CaUUtntm  Cancalla    .    .  17i 
Jnventius  CUms  .  .  .  Domitian      and 

Hadrian     .    23 
Ftormtmut  Alex.  Severut      4 
Gaku  .  .  .  Hadrian  and  the 
Antonini    .    72 
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C  Aelius* 

Claudius 

Priscus 

Solvius 

M.  Antistius 
Aemilitts 
Lucius  Volusins 
Lucius  Ulpius 
Aelius 

Junius 
Rutilius 
Airius 
Herennitts 


GaUui 


a  contemporary 
of  Cicero    .     (a) 
ffermogmiamu^  Constantino 

tiie  Great    .     9| 
Javolenui  .  Nerva  and  Ha- 
drian .    .    .  2H 
JtJiamu  .  .  a  pupil  of  Javo- 

lenus.  .  .  90 
Labeo  .  .  .  Augustus  .  .  12 
Maeer.  .  .  Alez.Sevems.  10 
MaeeianuM  Antoninus  Pius  8 
MaroBlhu  .  The  Antonini  .  S2\ 
MareUmm   Cancalla       and 

Alex.  Severus  38 
Mauridammi  Antoninus  Pius  1^ 
Maghtuu  .  Unknown    •    .  (a) 
Matatuler,  Cancalla     .    .    3 
Afodutimu  a   pupil    of  D. 

Ulpianus     .  41| 
Quintus  Mweiut  Scaevola,      Pontifex 

Maximus,  con- 
sul b.  a  95  .    1 
Priscus  Neratitu    .  Tnjan  ...  10 

Lucius  Aemilius  Papimiatuu  8.  Severus   and 

Cancalla      104 
Jnsti^  Papirwi    .  M.  Aunlins   .    24 

Julius  Patdui    .  .  Alex.  Severus  297 

PomponiuM    Antoninus  Pins  80 
Licinius?  Proeulm,  .  Oihop  ...     6 

Licinius  Rujimu  .  .  Cancalla    .    •     ]| 

Mossorius  SMuu  .  .  Tiberius     .    •     1{ 

Claudius  Satwnmiu    The  Antonini .     1 

Qu.  Cervidius       Scaevola  .  .  The  Antonini .  78( 
Patemus  Tarrmtemu  Commodus      .    (a) 

Clemens  TereiUiu$    .  Hadrian  and  the 

Antonini      .     3( 
Q.  Sep.  Florons   T«rhiUianu$  S.  Severus  and 

Caracalla     .     li 
Claudius  Trypianinu$  8.  Severus  and 

Cancalla     .  22 
Salvius  Abumus  Valem  .  .  .  Hadrian  and  An- 
toninus Pius     3 
VemUeiut  .  The  Antonini .  10 
Domitius  Ulpicmmt  .  S.   Severus    and 

Alex.  Severus  610 

It  follows  from  the  instmctions  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  plan  of  the  work  that  the  extiacu  from 
the  Jurists  art  not  always  given  in  their  exact 
words.  It  is  probable  that  many  short  passages 
were  interpoUted,  or  altered,  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, though  thers  seems  to  bo  no  rsason  for  sop- 
posing  that  these  changes  woe  earned  frrther  than 
the  nature  of  the  case  required.  Still  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  changes  are  such  that  the  extracts 
from  the  <dd  Jurists  cannot  be  used  for  many  pur- 
poses without  some  caution  ind  judgment 

The  distribution  of  the  matter  of  the  Digest  into 
Books  and  Tities  has  evidently  been  made  accord- 
ing to  a  plan,  as  will  be  obvious  on  inspecting  the 
list  of  Tituli  prefixed  to  the  editions.  Thus  the 
28th  book  treats  of  testaments,  of  the  institution 
of  a  heres,  &c.,  and  the  29th  of  military  testaments, 
and  of  codicils,  &c. ;  in  fret  of  matten  appertaining 
to  universal  succession  by  testament:  the  80th, 
31st,  and  32d  books  treat  of  legacies  and  fiduciary 

*  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  C.  Aquilius 
Gallus,  one  of  the  masten  of  Servius  Sulpicius, 
from  whom  there  is  no  extract  in  the  Digest 
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bequesta.  There  if  a  method  of  amng<^meiit 
therefore  so  &r  m  generally  to  bring  things  of  the 
■ame  kind  together,  but  the  compilation  hai  no 
claimt  to  being  conude red  ae  a  ecientific  anange- 
ment  of  the  matter  of  law.  And  indeed  the  com- 
pilen  were  eyidently  fettered  in  thia  reipect  by 
the  Emperor'fe  inftructiona,  which  required  them  to 
arrange  (digerere)  the  whole  body  of  the  law  oom- 
priaod  in  the  Digeit,  according  to  the  Code  and 
the  Edictom  Perpetunm. 

It  haa  long  been  a  matter  of  dispate  whether 
the  compiler!  of  the  D^t  were  ffoided  by  any, 
and  if  any,  by  what  principle  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  eeveral  eztiacta  under  the  reapectire  Titlea. 
Thia  aubjeet  ia  ezammed  in  a  Tery  learned  eaaay 
by  Bluhme,  entitled  **  Die  Ordnong  der  Fngmente 
in  den  Pandektentiteln.**  (Zni$ehf^  toLIt.)  The 
inrestigation  ia  of  course  founded  on  the  titlea  of  the 
aeveral  worka  of  the  Juriata,  which  aa  already  ob- 
aerred  are  giren  at  the  head  of  each  extract :  thua, 
for  inatance,  in  the  beginning  of  the  3d  book,  the 
first  seren  extracts  are  headed  aa  foUowa :  ^  Ulpi- 
anua  Libro  aezagesimo  quarto  ad  Edictum  ;  ** 
**  Idem  Libro  primo  Fideioommisaorom  ;  **  **  Idem 
Libro  quarto  ad  Sabinum  ;  **  **  Idem  Libro  quinto 
ad  Sabinum  ;  **  **■  Paulua  Libro  primo  ad  Sabinum ;  ** 
**Julianna  Libro  trigeaimo  tertio  Digeatorum ;  ** 
*  Paulua  Libro  aecundo  ad  Sabinum.**  Theae  will 
aerre  aa  aamplea  of  the  whole  and  will  explain 
the  following  remarka  from  Bluhme,  whose  con- 
cinaiona  are  theae :  **  The  compilera  aepatated  all 
the  writlnga  from  which  extncta  were  to  be  made, 
into  three  parte,  and  formed  themaeWea  into  three 
committees.  Each  committee  read  throngh  in  order 
the  booka  that  had  fallen  to  iu  lot,  yet  ao  that 
booka  which  were  cloaely  related  as  to  their  con- 
tenta,  were  extracted  at  the  same  time.  The  books 
were  compared  with  the  Code  of  Justinian,  and 
what  was  selected  for  the  new  compilation,  was 
placed  under  a  Title  taken  either  from  the  Code, 
the  Edict,  or  in  caae  of  necessity  from  the  work 
itself  which  was  extracted.  What  came  under  the 
same  title  was  compared  ;  repetitions  were  erased, 
contradictions  were  got  rid  o^  and  alterations  were 
made,  when  the  conteuta  of  the  extiacta  aeemed  to 
require  it  When  the  three  committeea  had  finiahed 
their  labours,  the  preaent  Digeat  waa  formed  out  of 
the  three  collectiona  of  extracta.  In  order  to  ao- 
compliah  thia,  they  made  that  collection  the  founda- 
tion of  each  Title  which  contained  the  moat 
numerona  or  at  leaat  the  longest  extracta.  With 
theae  they  compared  the  smaller  collectiona,  atrik- 
iog  out,  aa  they  had  done  before,  repetitiona  and 
contradictiona,  making  the  neceaaary  additiona,  and 
giving  more  exact  definitiona  and  general  princi- 
plea.  What  remained  over  of  the  amaller  collectiona 
wiUiout  baring  had  an  appropriate  place  aaaigned 
to  it,  waa  pboed  after  the  first  collection,  and  ita 
place  in  the  aeriea  after  the  first  collection  waa 
generally  determined  by  the  number  of  extracta.** 

^*  The  Digest  doea  not  aeem  to  bare  been  aub* 
jected  to  any  fiirther  reriaion.** 

Bluhme  remarks  that,  although  the  Conatitntiona, 
Deo  Auotors^  Jmperatonotm^  ToMta^  and  Cordis  con- 
tain much  information  on  the  economy  of  the 
Digest  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  the  compilera, 
only  the  two  following  fiicta  an  diatinctly  stated : 
1.  That  the  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the 
Jurists  were  aixanged  according  to  the  titles  of  the 
Code  and  the  Edict.  2.  Tliat  the  extracts  were 
compared  with  the  Code.    Accordingly  eTerything 
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else  moat  be  proTed  from  an  aTamHiatinm  of  tha 
work  itael^  and  thia  ia  the  object  of  Bluhmeli 
laborioua  eaaay.  He  obaerrea  that  if  a  penon  will 
examine  the  extracta  in  the  titlea  De  VeEbcmm 
Significatione  and  De  Reflulia  Joria  (50.  tit.  16, 1 7) 
he  will  find  a  regular  order  obaerrable  in  the  titlea 
of  the  joriatical  woika  firom  which  the  extncta  an 
taken.  Generally,  the  aeriea  of  the  booka  quoted 
ahows  that  the  original  order  of  the  works  fi«n 
which  the  extracta  were  to  be  made^  has  not  been 
altered  ;  and  the  aeveial  worka  genoally  foUow  in 
both  theae  titlea  in  the  aamo  order.  A  aimilar  re- 
mark applies  to  the  title  De  Verborom  Obliga- 
tionibua  (Dig:  45.  tit  IX  though  then  ia  a  laiia- 
tion  in  all  the  three  titlea  aa  to  the  nlatiTO  order 
of  the  three  maaaea,  which  an  preaently  to  be 
mentioned.  ^  In  the  remaining  titlea  of  the  Di- 
geat,** adda  Bluhme,  **at  fint  eight  it  amaza  aa 
if  one  could  find  no  other  diatinction  in  the  titlea 
of  the  extiacta  than  thia,  that  one  part  of  them  haa 
a  certain  kind  of  oonnoetion,  and  another  part 
merely  indicatea  a  motley  aaaemblage  of  booka  out 
of  wluch  the  extracta  have  been  made.  Bat  en  a 
doaer  oompariaon  not  only  an  three  maasea  cteariy 
diatinguiahable,  but  thia  comparison  leada  to  the 
certain  condnaion,  that  all  the  writinga  which  were 
used  in  the  compilation  of  the  Digeat,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  thne  daasea.  The  Commentaries  on  Sa- 
binus  (Ad  Sabinum),  on  the  Edict  (Ad  Edictom), 
and  Papinian*^  writings  an  at  the  head  of  theae 
three  classes.  We  may  aeooidingly  denote  these 
three  masses  respecti?ely  by  the  names  Sabinian, 
the  Edict,  and  Papinian.  In  each  of  Uieoe  dasees 
the  seyeral  worka  from  which  extracta  an  made, 
always  follow  in  regular  order.**  Thia  order  is 
ahown  by  a  table  which  Bluhme  haa  inaerted  in 
hia  eaaay. 

Thia  article^  if  read  in  connection  with  the  arti- 
dea  CoDix  and  Institutionbs,  will  give  aome 
general  notbn  of  the  Legidation  of  Justinian,  the 
objecta  of  which  cannot  be  expnased  better  than 
in  the  following  worda :  — 

**  JuBtinian*a  plan  embraced  two  prindpal  worka, 
one  of  which  waa  to  be  a  adection  from  die  Jurists 
and  the  other  from  the  (}onstitutiones.  The  first, 
the  Pandect,  was  Tory  appropriately  intended  to 
omtain  the  foundation  of  the  law :  it  waa  the  firrt 
work  since  the  date  of  the  Twdve  Tablea,  which  in 
itself  and  without  supposing  the  existence  of  any 
other,  might  serve  as  a  central  point  of  the  whoJo 
body  of  the  law.  It  may  be  properiy  called  a  Code, 
and  the  first  complete  Code  since  the  time  of  the 
TwdTO  Tables,  though  a  laige  part  of  its  oontenta 
ia  not  Law,  but  conaiata  of  Dogmatic  and  the  in- 
vestigation of  particular  caaea.  Instnd  of  the  in- 
aufficient  rolea  of  Valentinian  III.,  the  exceipta  in 
the  Pandect  an  taken  immediatdy  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Jurists  in  great  numbers,  and  ananged 
according  to  their  matter.  The  Code  also  hu  a 
more  compnhensive  plan  than  the  earlier  codes, 
since  it  comprises  both  Rescripts  and  Edicts.  These 
two  works,  the  Pandect  and  the  (^de,  ought  pro- 
perly to  h«  considered  as  the  completion  of  Jua- 
tinian*s  design.  The  Institutiones  cannot  be  viewed 
as  a  third  work,  independent  of  both :  it  serves  as 
an  introduction  to  them  or  as  a  "^nnoV  Lastly,  the 
Novellae  an  single  and  subsequent  additions  and 
alterations,  and  it  is  merely  an  acddental  drcum- 
stance  that  a  third  edition  of  the  Code  was  not 
made  at  the  end  of  Justinian^s  nign,  which  would 
have  comprised  the  Novdlae  which  had  a  permanent 
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applioUioD.^  (Sarigny,  CfetekinitB  det  Bom.  RoekU 
m  MiMdaliery  i  p.  14.) 

There  aze  munerona  mamucripU  of  the  Digeet, 
both  in  Ubnriee  of  the  Continent  and  of  <heat 
Britain.  A  list  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
in  the  libnriea  of  diis  countrj,  which  are  princi- 
paU^  in  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
is  given  bj  I>r.  Uach  in  the  Zeitachrift  (toL  t.). 
But  the  MSS.  of  the  Digest  genendly  cootain 
only  parts  of  the  woric,  and  are  not  older  than  the 
twelfth  centniy.  The  MS.  oOled  the  Florentine 
is  complete  and  pcobably  as  old  as  the  serenth 
century.  It  is  generally  said  that  it  had  been 
kept  at  Amalfi  time  oat  of  mind,  and  was  given 
to  the  Pisans  by  Lotharios  the  Second,  after  the 
capture  of  Amalfi  a.  d.  1137,  as  a  memorial  of  his 
gratitude  to  them  for  their  aid  asainst  Roger  the 
Norman.  The  Pisans  kept  it  till  their  dty  was 
taken  by  the  Florentines  under  Oino  Caponi  a,  d. 
1406,  who  carried  this  precious  MS.  to  Florence 
where  it  is  still  pieserred.  There  is  however 
pretty  good  evidence  that  the  MS.  was  not  found 
at  Amalfi.  Odofredus  says,  that  it  was  transmitted 
to  Pisa  by  Justinian,  and  Baitolus  adds,  that  it 
always  had  been,  and  then  was  at  Pisa.  At  any 
rate  it  is  the  oldest  MS.  of  the  Pandeetae.  An 
exact  copy  of  this  MS.  was  published  at  Florence 
in  1553,  folio,  with  the  title  **I>igeiturttm  sen 
Pandectamm  Libri  Quinquaginta  Ez  Florentinis 
Pandectis  repraesentati  ;  Florentiae  In  Officina 
Laurentii  Tarrentini  Duoilis  Typographi  MDLIII 
Cum  Summi  Pontil  Car.  V.  Imp.  lienrici  II  Gal- 
lorum  Regis,  Eduardi  VI  Angliae  regis,  Cosmi 
Medicis  Duels  Florent  II  Privilegio.**  The  he\M 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  MS.  appear  from  the 
dedication  of  Fianciscns  Taurellins  to  Cosmo  I., 
Duke  of  Florence.  Laelio  Torelli  and  his  son 
Francisco  tnperintecded  the  printing  of  the  edition 
of  this  iplendid  work,  which  is  invaluable  to  a 
BchoUr.  The  orthography  of  the  MS.  has  been 
scmpulously  observed.  Those  who  cannot  consult 
this  work  may  be  satisfied  with  the  edition  of 
the  Corpus  Juris  by  Charondas,  which  the  distin- 
guished printer  of  that  edition,  Christopher  Planti- 
nus,  affirms  to  be  as  exact  a  copy  of  the  Florentine 
edition  as  it  could  be  made.  (Antwerp,  1675). 
As  to  the  other  editions  of  the  Digest,  see  Coa- 
PUS  Juris.  [G.  L.] 

PA'NDIA  (wd^M),  an  Attic  festival,  the  real 
character  of  which  leems  to  have  been  a  subject 
of  dispute  among  the  ancients  themselves  ;  for  ac- 
cording  to  the  Etymologicum  M.  (t.  «.  ndi^ia ; 
comp.  Phot  «.  v.),  some  derived  it  from  Pandia, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  goddess  of  the  moon 
(this  is  also  Wachsmuth^  opinion,  ii.  p.  485)  ; 
others  from  the  Attic  king  Pandion ;  others  again 
from  the  Attic  tribe  Dias,  so  that  the  Pandia 
would  have  been  in  the  same  relation  to  this  tribe 
as  the  Panathenaea  to  Athens:  and  others  from 
Ai^5,  and  call  it  a  festival  of  Zeus.  Welcker 
{AetcktfL  Triiog,  p.  303)  considers  it  to  have  been 
originally  a  festival  of  Zeus  celebrated  by  all  the  At- 
tic tribes,  analogous  to  the  Panathenaea,  and  thinks 
that  when  the  confederacy,  of  which  this  festival 
was  as  it  were  the  central  point,  became  dissolved, 
the  old  festival  remained,  though  its  character  was 
changed.  It  was  celebrated  at  Athens  in  the  time 
of  Demosthenes  (o.  Mid.  p.  517).  Taylor  in  his 
note  on  this  passage  strangely  confounds  it  with 
the  Diasia,  thongh  it  is  well  known  that  this  fes- 
tival was  held  on  the  19th  of  Munychion,  while 
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the  Pandia  took  place  on  the  14tfa  of  EUphelxJioo. 
(Compare  Snidas  and  Hesych.  #. «.  ndySm ;  Bddkh, 
AHiamdL  dtr  BerUtu  AkaaUmie^  1818,  p.  65, 
Ac)  [L.  S.] 

PANE'GYRIS  (voy^Yv/Mf)  signifies  a  meeting 
or  assembly  of  a  whole  people  for  the  purpose  of 
worshipping  at  a  common  sanctnary.  But  the 
word  is  used  in  three  ways: —  1.  For  a  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  one  particular  town  and  its 
vicinity  [Ephsaia]  ;  2.  For  a  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  whole  district,  a  province,  or  of  the 
whole  body  of  people  belonging  to  a  particuhur 
tribe  [DxLLA,  Pambobotia,  Panionia]  ;  and 
3.  For  great  national  meetings,  as  at  the  Olympic, 
Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean  games.  Although 
in  all  panegyreis  which  we  know,  the  religious 
character  forms  the  most  prominent  feature,  other 
subjects,  political  discussions  and  resolutitnis,  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  amusements,  were  not  excluded, 
though  they  were  perhi^  more  a  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  many  pexions  than  objects  of  the 
meeting.  As  regards  their  religious  character,  the 
panegyreis  were  real  festivals  in  which  prayen 
were  performed,  sacrifices  offered,  processions  held, 
&C.  The  amusements  comprehended  the  whole 
variety  of  games,  gymnastic  and  musical  contests, 
and  entertainments.  Every  panegyris,  moreover, 
was  made  by  tmdespeople  a  source  of  gain,  and  it 
may  be  presumed  that  such  a  meeting  was  never 
held  without  a  fiur,  at  which  all  sorts  of  things 
were  exhibited  for  ial&  (Paus.  x.  82.  §  9 ;  Strab. 
X.  p.  486;  Dio  Chrysost  OraL  xxvii.  p^  528.)  In 
later  times,  when  the  love  of  sain  had  become 
stnmger  than  religions  feeling,  the  fiurs  appear  to 
have  become  a  more  prominent  characteristic  of  a 
panegyris  than  before ;  hence  the  01  jrmpic  games 
are  called  meroahu  Olyn^iaau  or  htU  et  mereatuB 
Ofympiormi,  (Justin,  xiii.  5;  Veil  Pttt  L  8.) 
Festive  orations  were  also  frequendy  addressed  to 
a  pan^yris,  whence  tiiey  are  called  X&yoi  mmh 
yvpucoL  The  Panegyricus  of  Isocrates,  though  it 
was  never  delivered,  is  an  imaginary  discourse  of 
this  kind.  In  later  times  any  oration  in  praise  of 
a  person  was  called  panegyricus,  as  that  of  Pliny 
on  the  emperor  Trajan. 

Each  panegyris  is  treated  of  in  a  separate  article. 
For  a  general  account  see  Wachsmuth,  HdL  Alt, 
L  p.  149,  &C.;  BSckh,  ad  PimL  02.  vil  pi  175, 
die. ;  Hermann,  Polit.  Ant.  §  10.  [L.  S.] 

PANELLE'NIA  (wmAX^ia),  a  festival,  or 
perhaps  rather  a  panegyris  of  all  the  Greeks,  which 
seems  to  have  been  instituted  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  with  the  well-meent  but  impracticable 
view  of  reviving  a  national  spirit  among  tne  Greeks. 
(Philostr.  Vit,  Soph.  ii.  1. 5;  Bdckh,  Carp.  Inscrip, 
i.  pb  789,  ii.  p.  580.)  [L.  S.] 

PANIO'NIA  (wiafi4¥ta%  the  great  national 
panegyris  of  the  lonians  on  mount  Mycale,  where 
their  national  god  Poseidon  Heliconius  had  his 
sanctuary,  called  the  Panionium.  (Herod,  i  148 ; 
Strab.  viii  p.  384;  Paus.  vii  24.  §  4.)  One  of 
the  principal  objects  of  this  national  meeting  was 
the  common  worship  of  Poseidon,  to  whom  splendid 
sacrifices  were  ofic^ed  on  the  occasion.  (Diodor. 
XV.  49.)  As  chief-priest  for  the  conduct  of  the 
sacrifices,  they  always  appointed  a  young  man  of 
Priene,  with  the  titie  of  king,  and  it  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  peculiar  superstitions  of  the  lonians 
on  this  occasion,  that  they  thought  the  bull  which 
they  sacrificed  to  be  pleasing  to  tiie  god  if  it  roared 
at  the  moment  it  was  killed.    (Strab.  /.  o.)     But 
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religioBi  worship  was  not  the  only  object  for  which 
they  anembled  at  the  Pauioniixm ;  on  certain  emer- 
gencies,  especially  in  cace  of  any  danger  threaten- 
ing their  countiy,  the  Icnians  discussed  at  these 
meetings  political  questions,  and  passed  resolutions 
which  were  bmding  upon  all  (Herod,  i.  Ul,  170.) 
But  the  political  union  among  the  lonians  appears 
nerertheless  to  hare  been  very  loose,  and  their 
confederacy  to  hare  been  without  any  regular  in> 
temal  oiganisation,  ibr  the  Lydians  conquered  one 
Ionian  town  after  another,  without  there  appearing 
anything  like  the  spirit  of  a  political  confederacy ; 
and  we  also  find  that  single  cities  oonduded  sepa- 
rate treaties  for  tiiemselTcs,  and  abandoned  their 
confederates  to  their  fiste.    (Herod.  L  169.) 

Diodorus  (xr.  49)  says  that  in  later  times  the 
lonians  used  to  hold  their  meeting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Enhesus  histead  of  at  Myeale.  Strabo, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  speaks  of  the  Panionic 
panegyris  as  stfll  held  in  his  own  time,  does  not 
only  not  mention  any  such  change,  but  apnears  to 
imply  that  the  panegyris  was  at  all  times  held  on 
the  same  spot,  tib.  on  mount  Mycale.  Diodorus 
therefore  seems  to  consider  the  Ephesian  panegyris 
[Ephbsia]  as  having  been  instituted  instead  of 
the  Panionia.  But  both  paneg3nreis  existed  simul- 
taneously,  and  were  connected  with  the  worship  of 
two  distinct  divinities,  as  is  dear  from  a  com- 
parison of  two  passages  of  Strabo,  riii  p.  384,  sir. 
p.  639. 

(Compare  Tittmann*s  CfrML  Skutin.  p.  668, 
Ac.  ;  Thirlwall,  HitL  tf  Grteety  ii.  p.  102;  a 
F.  Hermann,  Zeir6.  der  OoUmL  Altertk.  §  66.  n. 
2.  3.)  [L.  a] 

PAN(yPLIA.     [Arma.] 

PANTOMI'MUS  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
actors  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  who  very  nearly  re- 
sembled in  their  mode  of  acting  the  modem  dancers 
in  the  ballet  They  did  not  speak  on  the  stage, 
but  merely  acted  by  gestures,  moTements,  and  atti- 
tudes. All  movements,  however,  were  rhythmical 
like  those  in  the  ballet,  whence  the  genual  term 
for  them  is  aaUathy  mxltare;  the  whole  art  was 
called  mu$u»  mmia  (Cassiodor.  Var,  L  20)  ;  and  to 
represent  Niobe  or  Leda  was  expressed  by  so/tors 
Niobem  and  aeUtart  L«dam, 

Mimic  dancers  of  this  kind  are  common  to  all 
nations,  and  hence  we  find  them  in  Qreece  and 
Italy  ;  in  the  former  country  they  acquired  a  degree 
of  pexfection  of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  an  idea. 
But  pantomimes  in  a  narrower  sense  were  peculiar 
to  the  Romans,  to  whom  we  shall  therefore  confine 
ourselves.  During  the  time  of  the  republic  the 
name  pantomimus  does  not  occur,  though  the  art 
itself  was  known  to  the  Romans  at  an  early  period ; 
for  the  first  histriones  said  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Etruria  were  in  fact  nothmg  but  pantomimic 
dancers  [Histrio,  p.  612],  whence  we  find  that 
under  the  empire  the  names  histrio  and  pantomimus 
were  used  as  synonymous.  The  pantomimic  art, 
however,  was  not  earned  to  any  degree  of  perfec- 
tion until  the  time  of  Augustus ;  whence  some 
writers  ascribe  its  invention  to  Augustus  himself, 
or  to  the  great  artists  who  flourishMl  in  his  reign. 
(Suidas,  s.  v.  "Opyyi^^is  irayT6fUftos,)  The  greatest 
pantomimes  of  this  time  were  Bathyllus,  a  fieedman 
and  fikvourite  of  Maecenas,  and  Pylades  and  Hylas. 
(Jttv.  vL  63;  Suet  Avp,  45 ;  Macrob.  SaL  iL7  ; 
Athen.  L  p.  70.)  The  great  popubrity  which 
the  pantomimes  acquired  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  through  these  distinguished  actors,  was 
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the  cause  of  their  spreading  not  only  in  Italy  but 
also  in  the  provinces,  and  Tiberius  found  it  neoes- 
sary  to  put  a  check  upon  the  great  partiality  for 
them:  he  forbade  all  senators  to  nequent  the 
houses  of  such  pantomimes,  and  the  equitea  were 
net  allowed  to  be  seen  walking  witb  them  in  the 
streets  of  Rome,  or  to  attend  their  performances  in 
any  otlier  place  than  the  public  theabea,  for  wealthy 
Romans  frequently  engaged  male  and  female  pan- 
tomimes to  amuse  their  guests  at  their  repasts. 
(Tadt  ^MMiL  i  77.)  But  Caligula  was  so  fond  of 
pantomimes  that  one  of  them,  M.  Lepidus  Mnester, 
became  his  favourite ;  and  through  his  influence 
the  whole  dass  of  pantomimes  again  recovered 
their  ascendancy.  (Suet  Cb%  36,  5&,  67  ;  Tadt. 
AmumL  xiv.  21.)  Nero  not  only  patronised  them, 
but  acted  himsdf  as  pantomime  (Suet  Nero,  16, 
26),  and  from  this  time  they  retamed  the  highest 
degree  of  popularity  at  Rome  down  to  the  ktest 
period  of  Uie  empira 

As  regards  their  mode  of  acting,  wa  must  first 
state  that  all  pantomimes  wore  masks,  so  that  the 
featarea  of  the  countenanee  were  lost  in  their  act- 
ing. All  the  other  parts  of  their  body,  however, 
were  called  into  action,  and  especially  the  anns 
and  hands,  whence  the  expiesdons  miamta  ioqmaeu- 
iimaef  digUi  efriwow,  x*¥*'  wofi^^mtWy  See.  Not- 
withstanding their  acting  with  masks,  the  andcnts 
agree  that  uie  pantomimes  expressed  actions,  fed- 
ings,  passions,  ftc,  more  beautifully,  coirectly, 
and  intelligibly  than  it  would  be  possible  to  do 
by  speaking  or  writing.  They  were,  however,  as- 
sisted in  their  acting  by  the  drenmstanee  that  they 
only  represented  mythological  ehanctoa,  which 
were  known  to  every  spectator.  (Jut.  vL  63,  v. 
121;  Horat  Spid.  iL  %  125;  Sneton.  ATera,  54; 
Veil.  Pat  ii  83.)  There  were,  moreover,  certain 
conventiimal  gestures  and  movements  which  every 
body  understood.  Their  costume  appears  to  haw 
been  like  that  of  the  dancers  in  a  ballet,  so  as  to 
show  the  beauty  of  the  human  fenn  to  the  greatest 
advantage;  though  the  costume  of  course  varied 
according  to  the  various  characters  which  woe  re- 
presented. See  the  manner  in  which  Plancas  is 
described  by  Vdleius  (ii.  83)  to  have  danced  the 
character  of  Glaucus.  In  iJie  time  of  Augustas 
there  was  never  more  than  one  dancer  at  a  time 
on  the  stage,  and  he  represented  all  the  characters 
of  the  stoiy,  both  male  and  female,  in  succession. 
(Lueian,  ds  Saltai.  c  67;  Jacobs,  ad  AnAoL  ii  1, 
p.  308.)  This  remained  the  custom  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century  of  our  aera,  when 
the  several  parts  of  a  story  began  to  be  acted  by 
several  pantomimes  dancing  together.  Women, 
during  the  eariier  period  of  the  empire,  never  ap- 
peared as  pantomimes  on  the  stage,  though  they 
did  not  scruple  to  act  as  such  at  the  private  parties 
of  the  great  During  the  latter  time  of  the  em|nre 
women  acted  as  pantomimes  in  pubUc,  and  in  some 
cases  they  threw  aside  all  regard  to  decency,  and 
appeared  naked  before  the  public  The  Chriistian 
writers  therefore  re(n«sent  the  pantomimic  exhibi- 
tions as  the  school  of  every  vice  and  licentiousness 
(Tertull.  dsSpeeL  p.  269,  ed.  Paris;  see  also  Senec. 
Qnaeti.  Nat  vii  32 ;  Plin.  EpiaL  v.  24;  Ammian. 
Marc.  xiv.  6 ;  Prooop.  AneodoL  9.) 

Mythological  love  stories  were  firom  the  first  the 
fiivonrite  subjects  of  the  pantomimes  (Ovid.  Rewud. 
Affi.  753),  and  the  evil  effects  of  such  sensoal  re- 
presentations upon  women  are  described  in  strong 
colours  by  Juvenal  (vi  63,  &c).    Every  repiesent- 
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atwn  was  baaed  upon  a  text  written  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  text  waa  ealled  the  CnHam  (Macrob. 
&iL  U.  7;  PIiD.  BpuL  TiL  24),  and  waa  mostly 
written  in  the  Greek  langoage.  Some  of  them 
may  hare  represented  scenes  from,  or  the  whole 
subjects  of  Greek  dramas ;  but  when  Amobius 
(adv.  GemL  4,  compare  Antholog.  i.  p.  249)  states, 
that  whole  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
were  used  as  texts  for  pantomimic  representations, 
he  perhaps  onlj  means  to  say  that  a  pantomimns 
sometimes  rppresented  the  same  story  contamed  in 
such  a  tragedy,  without  being  obliged  to  act  or 
dance  eveiy  sentiment  expressed  in  it.  The  texts 
of  the  pantomimes  or  cantica  were  sung  by  a  chorus 
standii^  in  the  background  of  the  stage,  and  the 
sentiments  and  foelinn  expressed  by  this  choms 
were  represented  by  the  pantomimns  in  his  dance 
and  gesticulation.  The  time  was  indicated  by  the 
feaM/vm,  a  peculiar  kind  of  »ole  made  of  wcxid  or 
metal,  which  either  the  dancer  or  one  of  the  chorus 
wore.  The  whole  performance  was  accompanied 
by  musical  instruments,  but  in  moat  cases  by  the 
flute.  In  Sicily  pantomimic  dances  were  called 
fiakKurttioi^  whence  perhaps  the  modem  woids  ball 
and  ballet  (Compare  Lessing,  Abhamdbmff  wm  dm 
PamtomimeH  dtr  Alien;  Grysar,  im  Bnek  <md 
Grmber^M  Eneydop.  #.  v.  PamtomimitckB  Kmiut  dt$ 
AUertkumi;  Welcker,  Die  ffriechisehem  7V(^m/«M, 
pp.  1 31 7,  1 409,  ]  443,  1477.)  [L.  S.]  * 

PAPY'RUS.     [LiMR.] 

PAR  IMPAR  LUDERE  (Vm^M^'»  V<^ 
(cir,  iprta  1^  v^fnrriL  val(ffiy),  the  game  at  odd 
and  eren,  was  a  fovourite  game  among  the  Greeks 
and  Ronians.  A  person  held  in  his  hand  a  certain 
number  of  astragali  or  other  things,  and  his  op- 
ponent had  to  guess  whether  the  number  waa  odd 
or  CTen.  (Pollux,  ix.  101  ;  Plato,  Lye,  p.  207 ;  Hor. 
SaL  ii.  3.  248 ;  Suet  A^,  71  ;  Num  EUg.  79  ; 
Becker,  OaUm^  vol  ii.  p.  233.) 

PARA'BASIS.    [OiMOKDiA.] 

PARA'BOLON  (vapd^oAoy  or  vo^^Aior), 
a  small  fee  paid  by  the  appelhint  party,  on  an  ap- 
peal (l^iTit)  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  tribu- 
nal;  aa  for  instance,  from  an  arbitrator  or  a 
magistrate,  or  fimn  the  court  of  the  Sit/i^oi,  or 
from  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  to  the  jury  or 
Heliastic  court  As  to  the  sum  to  be  paid,  and 
other  particulars,  we  are  uninformed.  (Pollux,  TiiL 
62,63  ;Meier,^tt.i>h)0.  pp. 767, 772.)  [C.R.K.] 

PARAC  ATA'BOLE  (wapojcaraf  oX^),  a  sum  of 
money  required  of  a  plaintiff  or  petitioner  in  certain 
cases,  as  a  security  that  his  oomphunt  or  demand 
was  not  friroloua,  or  made  on  slight  and  insuffi- 
cient grounds.  Such  was  the  deposit  made  in 
certain  inheritance  causes,  tis.  a  tenUi  part  of  the 
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▼alue  of  the  property  sought  to  be    recoTered. 
So  idso   ii      ' 


[Hkris.]  So  idso  in  the  proceeding  termed 
hfewlffKtiiM*^  which  was  a  suit  institnt<3  against 
the  public  treasury  by  a  creditor  to  obtain  payment 
out  of  his  debtors  confiscated  goods,  a  fiftn  part  of 
the  Talue  was  deposited.  It  was  returned  to  the 
petitioner,  if  successful ;  otherwise  it  went  to  the 
state.  (Suidas,  «.  v.  *Eif€irivierififaaL)  The  money 
was  deposited  either  at  the  iHitpwiSj  or  on  the 
commencement  of  the  cause.  The  word  vapo- 
corofoA^  signifies  both  the  paying  of  the  deposit, 
and  the  money  deposited ;  and,  being  a  word  of 
more  general  nnport,  we  find  it  used  to  denote 
other  kinds  of  deposits,  as  the  irpvraKtM  and 
reipdtrrairts,  (Pollux,  viil  32  ;  Meier,  AU,  Proe, 
pp.  604,  616—621.)  [C.  R.  K.] 


PARACATATHE'CE  (rapoKeerctHKn),  ge- 
nerally signifies  a  deposit  of  something  Taluable 
with  a  friend  or  other  person,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owner.  Thus,  if  I  deliTer  my  goods  to  a  friend, 
to  be  taken  care  of  for  me  ;  or  if  I  deposit  money 
with  a  banker  ;  such  delivery  or  baitmeni^  or  the 
goods  hailed  or  delivered,  or  the  money  deposited, 
may  be  called  wofMunrratf^  (Hetod.  tl  86  ; 
DemostL  pro  Pionn.  946);  and  tiie  word  is  often 
applied  metaphorically  to  any  important  trust  com- 
mitted by  one  person  to  another.  (Demosth. 
e.  Apiob.  840  ;  Aesch.  e.  Timarek  26,  ed.  Steph., 
<ls  Pale.  Leg,  47.)  As  eyeiy  bailee  is  bound  to 
restore  to  the  bailor  the  thing  deposited  ;  either  on 
demand  (in  case  of  a  simple  bailment),  or  on  pcr- 

nance  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  re- 
oeired  ;  the  Athenians  gare  a  wopaicarafl^s  S^ 
against  a  bailee  who  unjustly  withheld  his  property 
from  the  owner,  hMetni^n^e  d^y  vi^Nutara^inrr. 
(PoUnx,  TL  164.)  An  example  of  such  an  action 
against  a  banker  is  the  rpair«{iruci^  yJh/ot  of 
Isocrates.  A  pledge  given  to  a  creditor  could  not 
be  recovered,  except  on  payment  of  the  money 
owed  to  him  ;  but,  after  selling  the  article^  and 
satisfying  his  debt  out  of  the  nroceeds,  he  would 
of  course  be  bound  to  restore  tne  surplus  (if  any) 
to  the  pledgor.  It  follows  frtnn  the  nature  of  the 
wopoK.  3<ini  that  it  was  Art^iiTot,  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  additional  penalty  of  irifiia 
might  be  inflicted  on  a  defendant  who  fraudulently 
denied  that  he  had  ever  received  the  deposit 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  safe  custody  for 
money,  and  the  geneial  insecunty  of  movable  pro- 
perty in  Greece,  induced  many  rich  persons  to 
make  valuable  deposits  in  the  principal  temples, 
such  as  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  Jupiter  at  Olym- 
pia,  and  othen.  (Meier,  AU,  Proc,  pp.  512 — 615.) 
It  may  be  observed  that  riBetrBeu^  vi^Nutarci- 
rl6w$M,  m  ike  middle  voice,  are  always  used  of  a 
person  making  a  deposit  Jbr  hie  owm  6«a^,  with 
the  intention  of  talung  it  up  again.  Hence  the 
expression  ^Mai  X^^  to  confer  an  obligation, 
which  gives  the  right  (aa  it  were)  of  drawing  upon 
the  obliged  party  for  a  return  of  the  fovour  at 
some  future  time.  Koiditsiku  is  to  recover  your 
property  or  right  (Isocrat  e.  EtUkgn.  400,  ed. 
Steph.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

PARADrSUS  (n^aacKros),  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  parks  or  pleasure- 
grounds,  which  surrounded  the  country  residences 
of  Uie  Persian  kings  and  satraps.  They  were 
generally  stocked  with  animals  for  the  chace,  were 
full  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  and  enclosed  with  walls.  (Xen.  Anab.  i. 
4.  §  10,  C>r.  i  3.  §  14,  4.  §5,  ffelL  iv.  1.  §33, 
O0o.iv.  13;  Died.  Sic. xvL 41  ;  CurtviiLi.  §11, 
12 ;  Gell.  il  20.)  These  paradises  were  fi[«quently 
of  great  extent ;  Uius  Cyrus  on  one  occasion  re- 
viewed the  Qretk  army  in  his  paradise  at  Celaenae 
(Xen.  AnaL  i.  2.  §  9),  and  on  another  occasion 
the  Greeks  were  alarmed  by  a  report  that  there 
was  a  great  army  in  a  neighbouring  paradise.  {Id, 
ii4.  §16.) 

Pollux  (ix.  13)  says  that  wtipdbeurot  was  a 
Persian  word,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Greeks  obtamed  it  from  the  Persians.  The  word, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  used  by  other  Eastern 
nations,  and  not  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Per- 
sians. Gesenius  (Legieom  HAraiemm,  p.  838. 
Lips.  1833)  and  other  writen  suppose  it  to  be  the 
I  same  as  the  Sanakrit^^MftK^csa,  but  this  word  docs 
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not  mean  a  land  devoid  and  mUhaied^  as  Go- 
aenioi  and  othen  gtate,but  merely  ti/oreiffn  oovntry, 
whence  is  derired  paradentA^  a  /brei^iner.  The 
word  ocean  in  Hebrew  (PT)||»  parades)  a«  early 
as  the  time  of  Solomon  {EeeUt.  ii.  5  ;  GuiL  ir. 
13),  and  is  also  found  in  Arabic  (Jirdams)^  and 
Armenian  {pardet^  Schroeder,  DiittrL  I%e9amr. 
Limg,  Armm.  praemiu,  p.  66). 

PARAOAUDA  (iropoyWnf),  the  border  of  a 
tunic  [LiMBus],  enriched  with  gold  thread,  worn 
by  ladies,  but  not  allowed  to  men  except  as  one  of 
the  insignia  of  office.  These  borders  were  among 
the  rich  presents  giren  by  Furios  Placidus  a.d. 
343,  when  he  was  made  consul  (Umae  paragamUge^ 
Vopisc  AureL  15).  Under  Uie  later  emperors 
the  manufacture  of  them  was  forbidden  except  in 
their  own  gynaecca.  (Cod.  11.  tit  8.  s.  1, 2.)  The 
term  paragamda^  which  is  probably  of  Oriental 
origin,  seems  also  to  hare  been  oonrerted  into  an 
adjective,  and  thus  to  have  become  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  tunic,  which  was  decorated  with  such 
borders  ( Lydus  de  Mag,  i.  1 7,  il.  4. 1 3.)   [ J.  Y.  1 

PARAGRAPHE  {waparypw^).  This  word 
does  not  exactly  correspond  with  any  term  b  our 
language,  but  may  without  much  impropriety  be 
called  a  plea.  It  is  an  objection  raised  by  the  de- 
fendant to  the  adroiuibility  of  the  plamtiff  *s  ac- 
tion :  ^  exceptio  rei  adrersus  actorem,  actionemve, 
querentis  aut  de  foro  hand  conipetente,  aut  de 
tempore,  modore  procedendi  illegitimo.^  (Reiske, 
Indi*  Or.  m  OraL)  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  pre- 
fiue  to  his  translation  of  Isaeus,  compares  it  with  a 
dammrrer.  But  this  is  not  so  correct ;  because  a 
demurrer  is  an  objection  ansing  out  of  the  adver- 
sary's own  statement  of  his  case ;  whereas  the 
mpoYpa^  was  an  objection  denending  on  hucU 
stated  by  the  defendant  himself  and  therefore 
rather  resembles  a  plea,  or  (more  strictly)  a  special 
plea.  This  appears  from  the  wapaypa^ucol  k^yot 
of  Demosthenes,  in  which  we  find  the  defendant 
introducing  new  allegations  into  the  cause,  and 
supporting  them  byprooC  Thus,  in  the  speech 
against  Nausimachus  and  Xenopithes,  the  ground 
of  objection  is,  that  the  &ther  of  the  defendants 
baring  obtained  a  release  from  the  plaintiffs,  it 
was  no  longer  open  to  the  plaintifis  to  bring  an  ae- 
tion  for  the  same  cause.  But  the  first  mention  of 
this  release  is  made  by  the  defendants  in  their 
plea.  In  the  speech  against  Zenothemis  the  de- 
fendant objects,  that  the  inwopucii  Hxfi  does  not 
lie,  because  there  was  no  written  contract  between 
him  and  the  plaintiff  on  a  voyage  to  or  from  Athens ; 
and  this  (says  he)  appears  from  the  declaration 
itself  (iv  T#  iyKk'fifiart).  As  parties  could  not 
be  defeated  at  Athens  by  a  technical  objection  to 
the  pleadings,  the  defendant  in  the  above  case, 
notwithstanding  the  defective  statement  of  the 
plaintiff  in  the  declaration,  was  compelled  to  bring 
forward  his  objection  by  plea,  and  to  support  it 
before  the  jury.  In  the  speech  against  Phormio, 
the  plaintiff  says  that  as  the  defendant  only  denies 
that  he  has  committed  a  breach  of  the  contract, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  a  wapaypa^ :  the  ques- 
tion merely  was,  whether  the  plaintiff*s  chai*ge  was 
true.  It  seems  that  a  Toparypa^^  might  be  put  in, 
not  only  when  the  defendant  could  show  that  the 
cause  of  action  was  discharged,  or  that  it  was  not 
maintainable  in  point  of  law  ;  but  also  when  the 
form  of  action  was  misconceived,  or  when  it  was 
commenced  at  a  wrong  time,  or  brought  before 
the  wrong  magistrate  (^/ul»y  hKOffrnpiou,)     In 
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the  last  case  the  irapaypai^  would  answer  to  our 
plea  to  tkejuriedtctitm,  (Demosth.  e.  Pantaen,  976  ; 
Suidas,  s.  v.  Uapaypa^  and  c^duSiicfa.) 

The  Topaypapii^  like  every  other  answer  (htrt- 
ypa^)  made  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintitf^ 
charge,  was  given  in  writing ;  as  the  word  itself 
implies.  (Demosth.  c,  Phorm,  912.)  If  the  de- 
fendant merely  denied  the  plaintiff's  allegations,  or 
(as  we  might  say)  pleaded  the  general  iesue^  he  «-aa 
said  evdviutlcof  or  r^y  cMctor  tiaieyaij  or  icwo- 
KoywBat  r^y  eltBviuclaM  eUri^v,  In  this  case  a 
court  was  at  once  held  for  the  trial  of  the  cause. 
I^  however,  he  put  in  a  vapBcypai^  he  maintamed 
that  the  canse  was  not  elaaryiiyqjMs  {fapeypda^e 
fAh  tlffay<iytfuuf  ehcu  rijv  S^y),  and  in  that  case 
a  court  was  to  be  held  to  tiy  the  preliminary 
question,  whether  the  cause  could  be  brought  into 
court  or  not  Upon  this  previous  trial  the  defend- 
ant was  considered  the  odor,  and  hence  is  said  by 
Demosthenes  (c  Phorm,  908)  Korrtyopuw  rov 
Zt^Kowros,  He  began,  and  had  to  maintain  the 
ground  of  objection  which  he  relied  upon.  (Demosth. 
&  Staph,  1 103.)  If  he  succeeded,  the  whole  cause 
was  at  an  end  ;  unless  the  objection  was  only  to  the 
form  of  action,  or  some  other  such  technicality,  in 
which  case  it  might  be  recommenced  in  the  proper 
manner.  I^  however,  the  plaintiff  succeeded,  the 
jury  merely  decided  ttiray^iftov  ctnu  r^r  hUniy^ 
and  then  the  original  action,  which  in  the  mean- 
time had  been  suspended,  was  proceeded  with. 
(Demosth.  e.  Zeiioih,  888  ;  Lys.  de  PuU,  Pee,  148, 
ed.  Steph.)  Both  parties  on  the  trial  of  the 
Topaypa^  were  liable  to  the  ^rw^cAio,  on  fitUnre 
to  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes. 

The  course  of  proceeding  on  a  wofwypa^  was 
obviously  calculated  to  deUy  the  progress  of  the 
cause,  and  was  therefore  not  looked  on  with  £svour 
by  the  dicasts.  npo^d^-cis,  ^w/uxrfoi,  itaparfpa- 
^ol,  T&  4k  r&w  v6iJMW^  eaeeuaet^  delaye^  pleae^  legal 
objeetiafu^  are  classed  together  by  the  orator  as 
being  the  manteuvres  of  defendants  to  defeat 
justice.  Hence  we  find  in  the  extant  irapa^pa^ 
icol  Kiryot^  that  the  defendant,  in  order  to  remove 
the  prejudice  of  the  dicasts  agawst  himself  not  only 
supports  the  ground  of  the  iropoTpo^,  but  dis- 
cusses the  general  merits  of  the  cause,  and  en- 
deavours to  show  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  plaintiff's  complamt  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  dicasts  were  materially  influenced  by  such 
discussion,  however  in  strictness  irrelevant  (De- 
mosth. e.  Mid,  541,  e,  Lacr,  924,  e.  Sieph,  1117, 
pro  Phorm.  944,  Argtm.  Or,  e,  Zenatk,)  The 
same  observation  applies  to  the  Su^iaprvpfa.  [See 
HxRBa]  (Isaeus,  de  PhOocL  her,  60,  de  ApolL 
her,  63.  ed.  Steph.  ;  Demosth.  e,  Leoch.  1097.) 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  this  proceeding  by 
fa^ypa/^y  until  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty 
tyrants,  when  a  hiw  was  passed  on  the  proposal  of 
Archinus,  &y  ris  hiniiifToi  wofA  rohs  optcovs,  ii- 
(lyoi  r^  ^vyotnri  -rqpoypcC^ao'ftu,  rohs  8i  &p- 
Xeyras  irspl   ro^rov  wp&roy  eurdyeuf^  Xeycir  5i 

nrrrii^^  Tijy  hnt€e\lay  6^l\eiw,  The  object  of 
this  law  appears  to  have  been,  to  enable  any  person 
against  whom  an  information  or  prosecution  might 
be  brought,  or  action  commenced,  for  any  matter 
arising  out  of  the  late  political  troubles,  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  general  amnesty,  by  specially 
pleading  the  same,  and  so  brmging  his  derenee  in 
a  more  solemn  manner  before  the  court  The  same 
privilege  was  afterwards  extended  to  other  grounds 
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of  defence.  (See  the  opening  of  the  speech  of  lao- 
cratos  against  Callimachas.)  Before  this  time  all 
special  objections  to  the  adTenary'S  conne  of  pro- 
ceeding seem  to  hare  been  called  iofrtyprnpcX,  and 
sometimes  i^fuHriai,  because  an  oath  was  taken 
by  the  party  who  tendered  them.  (Lysias,  0; 
PaneL  166,  ed.  Steph. ;  Aristoph.  Eedet.  1026  ; 
SchoL  ad  loe.  ;  Snidas,  «.  «.  ^Efytfuvia  ;  Meier, 
AtL  Froe.  pp.  644—650.)  [C.  R.  K.) 

PA'RALUS  (v^tpoXof),  tad  SALAMl'NIA 
(iraXafupia).  The  Athenians  from  Tery  early 
times  kept  for  public  purposes  two  sacred  or  state 
Tessels,  the  one  of  which  was  called  ParaUu  and 
the  oi^etSalamimaz  the  crew  of  the  one  bore  the 
name  of  wofHiXirai  or  wdpaXoi,  and  that  of  the 
other  vaAofiiriM.  (Phot.  «.  v.  lUpaKn  and 
wdpakoc)  In  the  former  of  these  two  articles 
Photius  erroneously  regards  the  two  names  as  be- 
loDging  to  one  and  the  same  ship.  (Pollux,  til  116 ; 
Uesych.  §,  v.  napaXiriis.)  The  Salaminia  was 
also  called  AiyXia  or  6c«»pfs,  because  it  was  used  to 
conTcy  the  i^vpol  to  Delos,  on  which  occasion  the 
ship  was  adorned  with  garlands  by  the  priest  of 
Apollo.  (PUU.  PkamL  pb  58,  c)  Both  these  res- 
sels  were  qnick«sailing  triremes,  and  were  used  for 
a  Tariety  of  state  purposes :  they  conveyed  theories, 
despatches,  &c.  fhmi  Athens,  carried  treasures 
from  subject  countries  to  Athens,  fetched  state  cri- 
minals  from  foreign  parts  to  Athens,  and  the  like. 
(Thucyd.  Ti.  53,  61.)  In  battles  they  were  fre- 
quently used  as  the  ships  in  which  the  admirals 
sailed.  These  ressels  and  their  crew  were  always 
kept  in  readiness  to  act,  in  case  of  any  necessity 
arising  ;  and  the  crew,  although  they  could  not  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  be  in  actual  service, 
received  their  regular  pay  of  four  oboli  per  day  all 
the  year  round.  This  is  expressly  stated  only  of 
the  Paralus  (Harpocrat.  and  Phot  «.  v.  UdpaKos), 
but  may  be  safely  said  of  the  Salaminia  also.  The 
statement  of  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Av, 
147  ;  comp.  Suidas, «.«.  SoXofuWa  t'ovt),  that  the 
Salaminia  was  only  used  to  convey  criminals  to 
Athens,  and  the  Paralus  for  theories,  is  incorrect, 
at  least  if  applied  to  the  earlier  timeSb  When 
Athens  had  become  a  great  maritime  power, 
and  when  other  ships  were  employed  for  purposes 
for  which  before  either  the  Salaminia  or  the  Paralus 
had  been  used,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these 
two  vessels  were  chiefly  employed  in  matters  con- 
nected with  religion,  as  theories,  and  in  extraordi- 
nary cases,  such  as  when  a  state  criminal  like 
Alcibiades  was  to  be  solemnly  conveyed  to  Athens. 
The  names  of  the  two  ships  seem  to  pomt  to  a 
very  early  period  of  the  history  of  Attica,  when 
there  was  no  navigation  except  between  Attica 
and  Sahuiis,  for  which  the  Salaminia  was  used, 
and  around  the  coast  of  Attica,  for  which  purpose 
the  Paralus  was  destined.  In  later  times  the 
uanies  were  retained,  although  the  destination  of 
the  ships  was  principally  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
religion,  whence  they  are  frequently  called  the 
sacred  ships.  (Bockh,  PubL  Boon,  of  Athens^  p. 
240,  2d  ed. ;  Goller,  ad  Tkmcyd.  ill  33  ;  Scho- 
mann,  ad  I$aewn^  p.  296.)  [L.  S.] 

*  PARANOIAS  ORAPHE  (iroiwrot'af  ypwflf). 
This  proceeding  may  be  compved  to  our  commis- 
sion of  lunacy,  or  writ  do  Ivnatioo  inguirmdo.  It 
was  a  suit  at  Athens  that  might  be  instituted  by  a 
son  or  other  relation  against  one  who,  by  reason  of 
madness  or  mental  imbecility,  had  become  inca- 
pable of  managing  his  own  affiuii.    If  the  com- 
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plaint  was  vrell  grounded,  the  court  decreed  that 
the  next  heir  should  take  possession  of  the  lunatic's 
property,  and  j^robablyalso  made  some  provision  for 
his  being  put  in  confinement,  or  under  proper  care 
and  guanlianship.  (Suidas,  $,  9.  IlapaMola:  Xen. 
Mem.  12.  §  49  ;  Aristoph.  Nub,  844  ;  Aesch.  e. 
CU».  89,  ed.  Steph.)  It  is  rekted  of  Sophocles, 
that  harmg  continued  to  write  tragedies  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  by  reason  thereof  neglected  his 
family  affiurs,  he  was  brought  before  the  court  by 
his  sons,  and  accused  of  lunacy  ;  that  he  then  read 
to  the  jndges  his  Oedipus  (^lonens,  which  he  had 
just  composed,  and  asked  them  if  a  man  out  of  hit 
mind  could  write  such  a  poem  as  that ;  whereupon 
they  acquitted  him.  (Ck.de  Seiioct.7.)  The  story 
is  told  differently  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
liiie  of  Sophocles  ;  who  speaks  of  the  suit  aa  taking 
place  between  lophon  and  his  &ther,  and  seems  to 
inthnate  that  it  was  preferred  before  the  ^pdropcr. 
In  this  last  point  he  is  supported  by  the  Scholiast 
on  Aristophanes,  but  it  can  hardly  be  correct ;  as 
we  have  no  other  authority  for  supposing  that  the 
^pdro^s  had  such  a  jurisdiction,  and  Pollux  (viii. 
89)  expressly  says  that  the  Toparotas  ypa^  cam* 
before  the  archon ;  to  whom  indeed  it  peculiarly 
belonged,  as  being  a  matter  connected  with  fiunily 
rights ;  and,  if  so,  we  are  to  understand  that  it 
came  before  the  archon  in  the  regular  way,  aa 
iry^f^y  ^tKonmipiov.  (Meier,  J  tt.  Proe.  pp.  296— 
298.)  It  is  highly  probable  that  there  was  some 
foundation  for  this  anecdote  of  Sophocles.  He 
might  perhaps  have  given  offence  to  his  sons  by 
that  penuriousness  which  is  said  to  have  crept  upon 
him  in  his  old  sge  ;  and  lophon  being  a  poet,  and 
lying  under  the  suspicion  of  being  assisted  by  his 
father,  might  possibly  be  induced  by  a  mean  jea- 
lousy to  bring  this  charge  against  hinu  (See  Aris- 
toph. Ram.  78,  Pax^  697.)  The  play  of  Oed.  Col.  ap- 
pears to  exhibit  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  writer. 
(See  more  especially  337,  441.)         [C.  R.  K.] 

PARANOMON  GRAPHE  (wapa^6fMP  ypar 
^).  An  indictment  for  propounding  an  illegal,  or 
rather  unconstitutional  measure  or  law.  We  have 
seen  [Nomothbtbs]  that  any  Athenian  citizen 
was  at  liberty  to  make  a  motion  in  the  popular 
assembly,  to  pass  a  new  law,  or  amend  an  old  one. 
In  order  to  check  lash  and  hasty  legislation,  the 
mover  of  any  law  or  decree,  though  he  succeeded 
in  causing  it  to  be  passed,  was  still  amenable  to 
criminal  justice,  if  his  enactment  was  found  to  be 
inconsistent  with  other  laws  that  remained  in  force, 
or  with  the  public  interest  (Demosth.  e.  Timoc. 
710,711.)  Any  person  might  institute  against 
him  the  ypaipii  Topar^ftwr  within  a  year  from  the 
passing  of  the  law.  If  he  was  convicted,  not  only 
did  the  law  become  roid,  but  any  punishment 
might  be  inflicted  on  him,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judges  before  whom  he  was  tried ;  for  it  was  a 
rtfirrrht  isyAw.  A  person  thrice  so  convicted  lost 
the  right  of  proposing  laws  in  future.  The  cogni- 
zance of  the  cause  belonged  to  the  Thesmothetae. 
(Schfimann,  AnLJur.  Pub.  Gr.  p.  244.)  The  pro- 
secutor was  compelled  to  take  an  oath,  called  by 
the  same  name  as  that  taken  to  obtain  deUy  in 
courts  of  justice  (^a^fUHrla),  because  it  had  the 
effect  of  delaying  the  operation  of  the  proposed 
measure,  which  otherwise  might  have  come  into 
force  immediately.  (Schnmann,  Id.  pi  224.)  Ex- 
amples of  such  prosecutions  are  the  speech  of  De« 
mosthenes  against  Timocrates,  and  that  of  Acs- 
chines  against  Ctesiphon.  They  both  comment  on 
3  K 
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the  importance  of  the  proeeeution,  at  tending  to 
preserve  the  existing  laws,  and  maintain  constitu- 
tional liberty.  (Dcmoeth.  o.  Tim,  748, 749  ;  Aescb. 
e.  CYe*.  54,  82,  ed.  Steph.)  Notirithatanding  this 
check,  the  mania  for  legislation  appean  to  hare  in- 
crrased  so  greatly  at  Athena  in  later  times,  that 
Uemoethenes  (o.  LtpHm,  485)  deckuca  that  inf^- 
ftdrwf  ov9*  &TUV9  9tmf4pmwuf  ol  p^imi.  This 
arose  from  the  relaxation  of  that  precautionary  law 
of  S<Jon,  which  required  erery  measure  to  be  i^ 
proved  by  the  voftotf^oi,  before  it  could  pass  into 
law.  (NoMOTUBTU,  and  SchSmann,  Id.  p.  229.) 
It  is  obvious  that,  while  the  people  in  aseembly 
had  the  power  of  making  decrees  which  conld  re* 
main  in  force  for  a  year,  if  they  wished  to  evade 
the  law  of  Solon,  all  they  bad  to  do  was  to  renew 
their  decree  from  year  to  year,  and  thna  in  practiee 
the  ^^tfyia  became  v6fios. 

If  the  year  had  elapsed,  the  propounder  of  the 
law  could  not  be  ponished,  though  the  Uw  itself 
might  be  repealed  m  the  ordinary  way  by  the  in- 
stitution of  proceedings  before  the  vofMtf«ra«,  before 
whom  it  was  defended  by  the  five  v^phxoL  The 
speech  against  Leptines  was  made  in  a  proceednig 
against  the  law  itself,  and  not  against  the  mover. 
As  the  author  of  the  second  arvoment  says,  vopeX- 
$6trros  TOO  XP^rms  ^  f  ^vt  Mvret  i|y  Kpiru  mU 

4  X470t.  (Hermann,  Po^i4»t§  132.)    [a  R.  K.] 

PARANYMPHU3  (mydirvyitot).  [Matri- 
MONiUM,  p.  737,  a.] 

PARAPETASMA.     [ViLUM.] 

PARAPHERNA.     [Doa.] 

PARAPRESBEIA  (mpavpMretfa),  signifies 
any  corrupt  conduct,  miafeasanoe,  or  neglect  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  an  ambassador ;  (or  which  he 
was  liable  to  be  called  to  account  and  prosecuted 
on  his  return  home.  (Demo^h.  e.  MuL  515,  <le 
Fait.  Leg,  342.)  Ambassadors  were  nsnally  elected 
by  the  people  in  assembly  ;  they  either  had  in- 
structions given  to  them,  or  not ;  in  the  latter  caae 
they  were  called  avrojcparopct,  envoys  with  foil 
powers,  or  plenipotentiaiy.  (Thncyd.  ▼.  45  ;  Aescb. 
0.  Oes.  62,  ed.  Steph.)  To  act  eontnuy  to  their 
instructions  (««^  t^  tjr^ioyaa  Tp€ir€9^tp)  waa  a 
high  misdemeanour.  (Demosth.  ds  Fals,  Leg.  346.) 
On  their  return  home  they  were  required  imme- 
diately to  make  a  report  of  their  proceedings 
{kTvyyiXXtip  T^r  wpHrk^iaar)  first  to  the  Senate  of 
Five  Hundred,  and  afterwards  to  the  people  in 
assembly.  (Aescb.  de  FaU.  Leg.  30,  ed.  Steph. ; 
Aristoph.  Ack.  61  ;  SchSmann,  AnL  jur.  pub.  Gr. 
p.  234.)  This  done,  they  were  /itncii  officio  ;  but 
still,  like  all  other  persons  who  had  held  an  office 
of  trust,  they  were  liable  to  render  an  account 
(tvO^ims)  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  dis- 
charged their  duty.  (Demoeth.  de  Fait.  Leg.  367, 
406.)  The  persons  to  whom  such  account  was  to 
be  rendered  were  the  Xoyiirral,  and  the  oflicerB 
associated  with  them,  called  cMvroi.  A  peeuniary 
account  was  only  rendered  in  cases  where  money 
had  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  party ;  in 
other  cases,  after  stating  that  he  had  neither  spent 
nor  received  any  of  the  public  money,  the  accounting 
party  was  discharged,  unless  there  was  reason  for 
thinking  that  he  deserved  to  be  proceeded  against 
for  misconduct  The  \oyiarad  themselves  had 
power  to  summon  the  party  at  once  to  appear  aa  a 
criminal,  and  undergo  the  h^djcptcis  in  fheir  office 
(KoyurHffHoif)^  upon  which  they  would  direct  the 
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ffwtlfyo^i  to  prosecute  ;  and  this  probably  was  the 
ordinary  coarse  in  case  of  any  pecuniary  malver> 
sation.  Aocusatiooa,  however,  of  a  more  general 
nature  were  commonly  preferred  by  individuals, 
giving  information  to  the  AoTiorai,  who,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  any  citisen  an  opportunity  of  so 
doing,  caoaed  their  tekp^  to  make  prochimation  in 
public  assembly,  that  such  a  person  waa  about  to 
render  his  account,  and  to  ask  if  any  one  intended 
to  accuse  him.  If  an  accuser  appesoed,  his  charge 
would  be  redaced  to  the  fiwm  of  a  ypo^phj  and 
the  prosecution  would  be  conducted  in  the  usnal 
way,  the  ><oywr9k  being  the  superintending  magis* 
tratet.  (PoUux,  viii.  40,  45  ;  Schtimann,  Id.  p. 
240 ;  Meier,  AU.  Proc.  pp.  2 1 4—224.)  Magistrates, 
who  were  annually  elected,  rendered  their  accounts 
at  the  end  of  the  official  year  ;  but  ambassadors, 
who  were  extraordinary  functionaries,  had  no  time 
limited  for  this  purpose.  Aeschhies  delayed  giving 
an  account  of  his  embassy  to  Philip  for  three  3rears. 
(Demosth.  de  F^$.  Leg.  374  ;  Thirl  wall,  Gr.  iJi^ 
vol.  vi.  p.  26.)  We  can  hardly  suppose,  however 
(as  Thirlwall  states),  that  the  time  of  rendering 
the  aooonnt  was  optional  with  the  ambassador  him> 
self ;  since,  not  to  mention  the  power  of  the  Aoy«4r- 
raif  it  was  open  to  any  man  to  move  for  a  qwcial 
decree  of  the  people,  that  the  party  should  be  called 
to  account  immediately.  Theypa^wmptarpt^tias 
was  a  rtfi^T^  iiy^  (Meier,  AU.  Ptoe.  p.  193) ;  and 
as  it  might  comprise  chaigea  of  the  most  serious 
kind,  such  as  trsacheiy  and  treasm  against  the 
state,  the  drfendaat  might  have  to  apprehend  the 
heaviest  punishment  Aescbines  {de  FaU.  Leg.  28, 
52)  reminds  the  dieasts  of  the  great  peril  to  which 
he  is  exposed,  and  makes  a  merit  of  submitting  to 
his  trial  without  fear.  Besides  the  ypoi^,  an 
ciroyyt Xia  might  be  brougbtagainst  an  ambassador; 
upon  which  the  accused  would  be  committed  to 
prison,  or  compelled  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance. 
This  course  was  taken  by  Hyperides  against  Philo- 
cntes,  who  avoided  his  trial  by  voluntary  exile. 
(Aeschin.  e.  Cte$,  65,  ed.  Steph.)         [C.  R.  K. J 

PARASANOA  {6  irapcurdyyiix\  a  Persian 
measure  of  length,  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  writers.  It  is  still  used  by  the  Persians, 
who  call  it/enemf,,  which  has  been  changed  in 
Arabic  intoy^rsoM. 

According  to  Herodotus  (ii  6,  t.  53,  vL  42)  the 
parasang  was  the  half  of  the  Egyptian  schoenns, 
and  was  equal  to  30  Greek  stadia.  Snidas 
(s.  t».)  and  Hesychius  («.  v.)  assign  it  the  same 
length  ;  and  Xenophon  must  also  have  calculated 
it  at  the  same,  as  he  says  (AnaA.  ii.  2.  §  6)  that 
16,050  stadia  are  equal  to  535  parasangs  (16,050 
+  535  3s30.)  Agathias  (ii.  21),  however,  who 
quotes  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon 
to  the  parasang  being  80  stadia,  says  that  in  his 
time  the  Iberi  and  Persians  made  it  only  21  stadia. 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  518)  also  states,  that  some  writers 
reckoned  it  at  60,  others  at  40,  and  others  at  30 
stadia  ;  and  Pliny  {H.  N.  tL  26.  s.  30)  informs 
us,  that  the  Persians  themselves  assigned  different 
lengths  to  it  Modem  English  travellers  estimate 
it  variously  at  from  3(  to  4  English  miles,  which 
neariy  agrees  with  the  calculation  of  Herodotus. 
These  variations  may  probably  be  accounted  for 
by  the  foct,  to  which  attention  has  been  called 
under  Mknsura,  that  itinerary  distances  were 
originally  indefinite,  and  therefore  that  the  values 
of  the  parasang,  at  least  those  given  by  the  earlier 
Greek  writers,  were  only  compvUd  valt$e$..    This 
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viev  la  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  the  best 
Oriental  sckolora  respecting  the  etymology  of  the 
word.  (Comp.  Ukcrt,  Geo^,  d,  Grieck.  u.  Rom. 
▼ol.  i.  pt  2,  p.  77,  and  uber  die  AH  d.  Gr,  •.  /?. 
dm  Entferntm^tm  xu  bestitiunm,)  lu  true  etymo- 
logy is  doabtftil.  Rodiger  (m  Er$ek  mmd  Orwber** 
EtuydapadiBy  $.  v.  Paras,)  anppoees  the  latter  part 
of  the  word  to  be  the  same  as  the  Persian  aeng^  **  a 
stone,"*  and  the  former  part  to  be  connected  with  the 
Sanskrit  p&ra,  ^  end,"*  and  thinks  that  it  may  have 
derived  its  naroo  from  the  stonea  placed  at  the  end 
of  certain  distances  on  the  public  roads  of  Persia. 
PARASK'MON  {ftapd^fMP).  [Insionb.] 
PARASITI  (»o^tTOi)  properly  denotes  per- 
sons who  dine  with  others.  In  the  early  history 
of  Greece  the  word  had  a  rery  different  meannig 
from  that  in  which  it  waa  used  in  later  times.  Td 
8^  Tov  Topaalrov  tfrofia  wdAat  fihf  ^r  a^ftyhp  jcol 
j«ptfr,  says  Athenaeus  (tL  p.  234),  and  he  prores 
from  various  decrees  (if^t<rfurra)  and  other  autho- 
rities that  anciently  the  name  vapdatros  was  given 
to  distinguished  persona,  who  were  appointed  as 
onsistanu  to  certain  prieata  and  to  the  highest  xoBr 
giiitrates.  As  regards  the  priestly  and  civil  parasites, 
the  accounts  of  their  office  are  so  obscurt  that  we  are 
scarcely  able  to  form  any  definite  notion  of  it  An 
ancient  law  (Athen.  L  e.)  ordained  that  each  of  the 
priestly  ponsites  should  select  from  the  fiavKoKla 
the  sixth  part  of  a  medbnnus  of  barley,  and  supply 
with  it  the  Athenians  who  were  present  in  the 
temple,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  &then  ; 
and  thi*  sixth  of  a  medimnus  was  to  be  given  by 
the  parasites  of  Achamae.  The  meaning  of  this 
very  obscure  law  ia  discussed  by  Pieller.  {Polenumia 
Fragm.  pi  115,  &c)  Thus  much,  however,  is 
clear,  that  the  parasites  were  elected  in  the  demes 
of  Attica  from  among  the  moat  distinguished  and 
roost  ancient  &miUes.  We  find  their  number  to 
have  been  twelve,  so  that  it  did  not  coincide  with 
that  of  the  demci.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  in  one  demos  two  or  more  gods  were 
worshipped,  whose  serviee  required  a  parasite ;  while 
in  another  there  was  no  such  divinity.  The  gods 
in  whose  service  parasite*  are  mentioned,  are  He- 
racles, Apollo,  the  Anaces,  and  Athena  of  Pallene. 
Their  services  appear  to  have  been  rewarded  with 
a  third  of  the  victims  sacrificed  to  their  respective 
gods.  Such  officers  existed  down  to  a  hite  period 
of  Greek  history,  for  Clearchns,  a  disciple  of  Ari- 
stotle, said  that  parasites  in  his  own  days  con- 
tinued to  be  appointed  in  most  Grecian  states  to 
the  most  distinguished  magistrates.  (Athen.  vi.  p. 
235.)  These,  however,  must  have  been  different 
from  the  priestly  parasites.  Solon  in  his  legislation 
called  the  act  of  giving  public  meals  to  certain 
magistrates  and  foreign  amboscadors  in  the  pry- 
taneum,  vaptfurrrctr  (Plut.  Sol.  24),  and  it  may  be 
that  the  parasites  were  connected  with  this  insti- 
tution. (Compare  Pollux,  vi.  c  7.) 

The  class  of  persons  whom  we  call  paraaitet  was 
very  numerous  in  ancient  Greece,  and  appears  to 
have  existed  frxym  early  times,  though  they  were 
not  designated  by  this  name.  The  comedies  of 
Aristophanes  contain  various  allusions  to  them,  and 
Philippns,  who  is  introduced  in  the  Symposium  of 
Xcnophon,  as  well  as  a  person  described  in  some 
verses  of  Epicharmns  preserved  in  Athenaeus,  are 
perfect  specimens  of  parasites.  Rut  the  first  writer 
who  designated  these  persons  by  the  name  of 
wapdaiTot  waa  Alexis  in  one  of  his  comedies. 
(Athen.  vi.  p.  235.)     In  the  so  called  middle  and 
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new  Attic  comedy,  and  in  their  Roman  imitations, 
the  parasites  are  standing  characters,  and  although 
they  are  described  in  ver^  strong  colours  in  these 
comedies,  yet  tlie  description  does  not  seem  to  be 
moch  exaggerated,  if  we  may  jndge  fit>m  other  ac- 
counts of  real  parasites.  We  shall  not  therefora 
be  much  mistaken  in  borrowing  our  description  of 
parasites  chiefly  from  these  comedies. 

The  characteristic  features  common  to  all  para- 
sites are  importunity,  love  of  sensual  pleasures,  and 
above  all  the  desire  of  getting  a  good  dinner  with- 
out paying  for  it.  According  to  the  various  means 
they  employed  to  obtain  this  object,  they  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  Th«  first'  are  the 
TfXarrovoioi  or  jesters  ;  who,  in  order  to  get  somu 
invitation,  not  only  tried  to  amuse  persons  with 
their  jokes,  but  even  exposed  their  own  person  to 
ridicule,  and  would  bear  all  kinds  of  insult  and 
abuse  if  they  could  only  hope  to  gain  the  desired 
object.  Among  these  we  may  class  Philippus  in 
the  Symposium  of  Xenophon,  Ergaatilus  in  the  Cap- 
tivi,  and  Gelasimus  in  the  Stichus  of  Plautus.  The 
second  class  are  the  ic^Kattts  or  flatterers  {auaUa- 
torsff),  who,  by  praiaing  and  admiring  vain  persons, 
endeavoured  to  obtain  an  invitation  to  their  house. 
Gnatho  in  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence,  and  the  Arto- 
trogns  in  the  Miles  Oloriosns  of  Plautus,  are  ad- 
mirable delineations  of  such  characten.  The  third 
class  are  the  deporevruroi  or  the  officious,  who  by  a 
variety  of  services  even  of  the  lowest  and  most  de- 
grading description  endeavoured  to  acquire  claims 
to  inviutiona.  (Pint  de  Adml.^S^  deEdaeat.  17.) 
Characters  of  this  class  are  the  parasites  in  the 
Asinaria  and  Menaechmi  of  Plautus,  and  more 
especially  the  Curcniioand  Saturio  in  the  Persae  of 
Pkutus,  and  the  Phonnio  of  Terence.  From  the 
various  statements  in  comedies  and  the  treatise  of 
Plutarch,  De  Adulaioru  H  Amid  DieeriminA,  we 
see  that  parasites  always  tried  to  discover  where  a 
good  dinner  was  to  be  had,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  lounged  about  in  the  market,  the  palaestrae, 
the  baths,  and  other  public  places  of  resort  After 
they  had  fixed  upon  a  person,  who  was  in  most 
cases  probably  an  inexperienced  young  man,  they 
used  every  possible  means  to  induce  him  to  invito 
them.  No  htuniliation  and  no  abuse  could  deter 
them  from  pursuing  their  plans.  Some  examples 
of  the  most  disgusting  humiliations  which  parasites 
endured,  and  even  rejoiced  in,  are  mentioned  by 
Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  249)  and  Plutarch.  {De  Occult, 
viv.  1,  Sympat.  viL  6  ;  compare  Diog.  Laert  ii. 
67.)  During  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors  a 
parasite  set^ms  to  have  been  a  constant  guest  at  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy.  ( Lucian,  ofo  ParosiV.  58.) 

(Compore  Becker,  Charikits^  vol.  i.  p.  490;  Le 
Beau,  in  the  Ilutoire  de  tAcad.  dee  Inscript.  vol. 
xxxi,  p.  51,  Ac. ;  M.  H.  E.  Meyer,  in  Ersch  und 
Gruber''8  Encyc/opiidie,  ».  v. Paratiten.)  \h.)^.'\ 
PARASTADES.  [Antak.] 
PARA'STASIS  {•KOfdarwrii)^  a  fee  of  ono 
drachm  paid  to  an  arbitrator  by  the  plaintiff,  on 
bringing  his  cause  before  him  ;  and  by  the  de- 
fendant, on  putting  in  his  answer.  The  same 
name  was  given  to  the  fee  (perhaps  a  drachm) 
paid  by  the  prosecutor  in  most  public  causes. 
(Harpocr.  t.  v.  napdaraeis ;  Meier,  AtL  Proe. 
pp.  614,  615.)  [Compare  Diastetab,  p. 
397,  b.]  [C.R.K.J 

PARASTATAE.     [Hbndrca.] 
PARAZO'NIUM.     [Zona.] 
I      PAREDRI    (trdfKSpoi).      Each  of  the   tJiree 
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the  iiaportanoe  of  the  pioieeution,  at  tending  to 
preserve  the  existing  laws,  and  maintain  oonatiui- 
tional  liberty.  (Demosth.  o,  Tim.  748, 749  ;  Aeach. 
c  Oea,  54,  82,  ed.  Sieph.)  NotwitbatandlDg  this 
check,  the  mania  for  legislation  apoean  to  hare  in* 
creased  so  greatly  at  Athena  in  later  timet,  that 
Denioathenes  (o.  Ltptm,  485)  deekrea  that  int^w- 
ydrttv  wV  iriMfP  Ztm^pwvuf  oi  rdfiai.  This 
arose  from  the  relaxation  of  that  precautionary  law 
of  Solon,  which  required  erery  measure  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  rofutOdrat^  before  it  could  pass  into 
law.  (NoMOTUBTiia,  and  Schumann,  Id.  p.  229.) 
It  is  obvious  that,  while  the  people  in  assembly 
had  the  power  of  making  decreet  which  oonld  re- 
main in  force  for  a  year,  if  they  wished  to  evade 
the  law  of  Solon,  all  they  bad  to  do  was  to  renew 
their  decree  from  year  to  year,  and  thna  in  practice 
the  i^^fffM  became  p6fios. 

If  the  year  had  elapied,  the  propounder  of  the 
law  could  not  be  ponished,  though  the  law  itself 
might  be  repealed  m  the  ordinary  way  by  the  in- 
stitution of  proceeding!  before  the  vofM^^oi,  before 
whom  it  was  defended  by  the  five  «vrliiroc  The 
speech  against  Leptinet  was  made  in  a  proceeding 
against  the  law  itself,  and  not  against  the  mover. 
As  the  author  of  the  second  aroiiment  says,  vopcA- 
$6yT0s  rev  'xp6vmfy  4p  f  hrwv¥os  ^k  xplvu  xmi 
rtftmpUf  yp£pmif  rts  rafter,  4faip9To  Acvrinfs 
hcMwos.  Sfiir  wpl^  a^^,  &XX*  o^  mrr'  tdnov 
6  \iyos,{Hermsam,  pa.  Ant  %IZ2.)    [C.  R.  K.] 

PARANYMPHU3  (w^pdi^pupof),  [Matu- 
MONiVM,  p.  737,  a.] 

PAIIAPETASMA.     [Vblum.] 

PARAPH  EKN  A.     [Doa.] 

PARAPRESBEIA  (wopor^MrCcfa),  signifies 
any  corrupt  conduct,  misfeasance,  or  neglect  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  an  ambassador ;  for  which  he 
was  liable  to  be  called  to  account  and  prosecuted 
on  his  return  home.  (Demosth.  e.  Mid.  515,  <ie 
Fata.  Leg.  342.)  Ambassadors  were  usually  elected 
by  the  people  in  assembly  ;  thoy  either  had  in- 
structions given  to  them,  or  not ;  in  the  latter  case 
they  were  called  avrojcparopcs,  enrop  with  foil 
powers,  or  plenipotentiaxy.  (Thucyd.  v.  45  ;  Aesch. 
c.  Cte$.  62,  ed.  Steph.)  To  act  contrary  to  their 
instructions  («a^  t^  i^tvfta  wpcer^c^f tr)  was  a 
high  misdemeanour.  (Demosth,  de  FaU,  Leg.  346.) 
On  their  return  home  they  were  required  imme- 
diately to  make  a  report  of  their  proceedings 
{kvoTfyiXXMiv  t^v  itfttiHitiav)  first  to  the  Senate  of 
Five  Hundred,  and  afterwards  to  the  people  in 
assembly.  (Aesch.  ds  FaU.  Leg.  SO,  ed.  Steph. ; 
Aristoph.  Adt.  61  ;  Schfimann,  AnL  jur.  pub.  Gr. 
p.  234.)  This  done,  they  were  Juneti  officio  ;  but 
still,  like  all  other  persons  who  had  held  an  office 
of  trust,  they  were  liable  to  render  an  account 
(cvO^rat)  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  dis- 
charged their  duty.  (Demosth.  de  FaU.  Leg.  367, 
406.)  The  persons  to  whom  such  account  was  to 
be  rendered  were  the  XoyiaToI,  and  the  officers 
associated  with  them,  called  cMvroi.  A  peeuniary 
account  was  only  rendered  in  cases  where  money 
bad  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  party ;  in 
other  cases,  after  stating  that  he  had  neither  spent 
nor  received  any  of  the  public  money,  the  accounting 
party  was  discharged,  unless  there  was  reason  for 
thinking  that  he  deserved  to  be  proceeded  against 
for  misconduct.  The  Xaytcral  themselves  had 
power  to  summon  the  party  at  once  to  i^pear  as  a 
criminal,  and  undergo  the  ia^dxpiffif  in  (heir  office 
(Koyiariipiov),  upon  which  ihey  would  direct  the 
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trvrfryopot  to  proiecute  ;  and  this  probably  was  the 
ordinary  course  in  case  of  any  pecuniary  malrer- 
sation.  Accusations,  however,  of  a  more  general 
nature  were  commonly  preferred  by  individuals, 
giving  information  to  the  KoytoToiy  who,  for  tha 
purpose  of  giving  any  citiian  an  opportunity  of  so 
doing,  caosed  their  iH^|  to  make  proclamation  in 
public  assembly,  that  such  a  person  was  about  to 
render  his  account,  and  to  ask  if  any  one  intended 
to  accuse  him.  If  an  accuser  appeared,  his  charge 
would  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  ypoiph^  and 
the  prosecution  would  be  conducted  in  the  usual 
way,  the  Koyurrol  being  the  superintending  magis- 
trates. (Pollux,  Tiil  40,  45 ;  Schdmann,  Id.  p. 
240;  Meier,Jtt./»roc. pp.214— 224.)  Magistrates, 
who  were  annually  elected,  rendered  their  accounts 
at  the  end  of  the  official  year  ;  but  ambassadors, 
who  were  extraordinary  functionaries,  had  no  time 
limited  for  this  purpose.  Aeschinea  delayed  giring 
an  account  <tf  his  embassy  to  Philip  for  thrpe  years. 
(Demosth.  de  Fa/».  Leg.  374  ;  Thirl  wall,  Gr.  HitL 
vol.  vi.  p.  26.)  We  can  hardly  suppose,  however 
(as  Thirlwall  states),  that  the  time  of  rendering 
the  account  was  optional  with  the  ambassador  him- 
self ;  since,  not  to  mention  the  power  of  the  Aoyur- 
ro(,  it  was  open  to  any  man  to  move  for  a  special 
decree  of  the  people,  that  the  party  should  be  called 
to  account  immediately.  The  Tpcu^  wpeatpiwt^ias 
was  a  rtiiJiT^t  irf^  (Meier,  AtL  Proe.  p.  1 93) ;  and 
as  it  might  oompriae  chaiges  of  the  most  serious 
kind,  such  as  treachery  and  treason  against  the 
state,  the  defendant  mifht  have  to  apprehend  the 
hoariest  punishment  Aeschines  {de  FaU.  Leg.  28, 
52)  reminds  the  dieasts  of  the  great  peril  to  which 
he  is  exposed,  and  makes  a  merit  of  submitting  to 
hia  trial  without  fear.  Besides  the  Tpo^,  an 
elroyytX/amiffhtbe  broughtagainst  an  ambassador; 
upon  which  the  accused  would  be  committed  to 
prison,  or  compelled  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance. 
This  course  was  taken  by  Hyperides  against  Philo> 
crates,  who  aroided  his  trial  by  Tolnntary  exile. 
(Aeschin.  e.  Ctee.  65,  ed.  Steph.)         [C.  R.  K.] 

PARASANOA  {6  fapmrdKyytiiX  a  Persian 
measure  of  length,  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  writers.  It  is  still  used  by  the  Penians, 
who  call  it /enmtgy  which  has  been  changed  in 
Arabic  intoyEcrsoubl. 

According  to  Herodotus  (il  6,  ▼.  53,  tl  42)  the 
parasang  was  the  half  of  the  Egyptian  schoenus, 
and  was  equal  to  30  Greek  stadia.  Suidas 
(§.  t».)  and  Hesychius  (s.  e.)  assign  it  the  same 
length  ;  and  Xenophon  must  also  have  calculated 
it  at  the  same,  as  he  says  (AnaA.  ii.  2.  §  6)  that 
16,050  stadia  are  equal  to  535  parasangs  (16,050 
^-  535  »30.)  Agathias  (ii.  21),  howerer,  who 
quotes  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon 
to  the  parasang  being  30  stadia,  says  that  in  his 
time  the  Iberi  and  Persians  made  it  only  21  stadia. 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  518)  also  states,  that  some  writers 
reckoned  it  at  60,  others  at  40,  and  others  at  30 
stadia  ;  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  vi.  26.  s.  30)  informs 
us,  that  the  Penians  themselves  assigned  different 
lengths  to  it  Modem  English  traveUers  estimate 
it  variously  at  from  3^  to  4  English  miles,  which 
nearly  agrees  with  the  calculation  of  Herodotus. 
These  rariations  may  probably  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact,  to  which  attention  has  been  called 
under  Mensura,  that  itinerary  distances  were 
originally  indefinite,  and  therefon  that  the  values 
of  the  parasang,  at  least  those  given  by  the  earlier 
Greek  writers,  were  only  eamptOed  valuee..   This 
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▼iew  ■  ia  confirmed  bj  the  opinion  of  the  best 
Oriental  scholars  respecting  the  etjnoology  of  the 
word.  (Comp.  Ukert,  Chogr,  d.  Griech,  u.  Rom. 
▼ol.  i  pt  2,  p.  77,  and  uber  die  Art  d.  Gr.  u.  R. 
die  EMi/ernmrngem  xu  bestimttun.)  lU  tnie  etymo- 
logy is  doubtftiL  Rddiger  (m  Enek  mmd  Grmber*$ 
EncysUfpadie^  s,v.Para$J)  supooses  the  hitter  part 
of  the  word  to  be  the  same  as  the  Persian  sni^,  *^  a 
stone,  "^  and  the  former  part  to  be  connected  with  the 
Sanskrit  p&ra^  ''*'  tndy'"  and  thinks  that  it  may  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  stones  placed  at  the  end 
of  certnm  distances  on  the  public  roads  of  Persia. 
PARASE'MON  {wapdrnft^p).  [Inbionb.] 
PARASITI  {vapdffiroi)  properly  denotes  per- 
sons who  dine  with  others.  In  the  early  history 
of  Greece  the  word  had  a  Tery  different  meaning 
from  that  in  which  it  was  nsed  in  later  times.  To 
8^  Tov  Tapaairov  5rofia  wdXai  fikw  ^y  acfiy^y  jcai 
j«p^r,  says  Athenaeus  (ri.  p.  234),  and  he  prores 
from  various  decrees  (<|n)(^f^furra)  and  other  autho- 
rities that  anciently  the  name  wapdffvrQS  was  given 
to  distinguished  persons,  who  were  appointed  as 
assistanu  to  certain  priests  and  to  the  highest  ma- 
gii»trates.  As  regards  the  priestly  and  ciril  parasites, 
the  accounts  of  their  office  are  so  obscure  that  we  are 
scarcely  able  to  form  any  definite  notion  of  it  An 
ancient  hiw  (Athen.  L  e.)  ordained  that  each  of  the 
priestly  parasites  should  select  from  the  /9ovicoAia 
the  sixth  part  of  a  medhnnus  of  barley,  and  supply 
with  it  the  Athenians  who  were  present  in  the 
temple,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  fothers  ; 
and  this  sixth  of  a  medimnus  was  to  be  given  by 
the  parasites  of  Achamae.  The  meaning  of  this 
Tery  obscure  law  is  discussed  by  Preiler.  {Polemtmia 
Froff/n.  pt  115,  Ac)  Thus  much,  however,  is 
clear,  that  the  parasites  were  elected  in  the  domes 
of  Attica  from  among  the  most  distinguished  and 
most  ancient  fiunilies.  We  find  their  number  to 
have  been  twelve,  so  that  it  did  not  coincide  with 
that  of  the  demes.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  in  <me  demos  two  or  more  gods  were 
worshipped,  whose  service  required  a  parasite ;  while 
in  another  there  was  no  such  divinity.  The  gods 
in  whose  service  parasites  are  mentioned,  are  He- 
racles, Apollo,  the  Anaces,  and  Athena  of  Pallene. 
Their  services  appear  to  have  been  rewarded  with 
a  third  of  the  rictims  sacrificed  to  their  respective 
gods.  Such  officers  existed  down  to  a  kte  period 
of  Greek  history,  for  Clearchns,  a  disciple  of  Ari- 
stotle, said  that  parasites  in  his  own  days  con- 
tinued to  be  appointed  in  most  Grecian  states  to 
the  most  distinguished  magistrates.  (Athen.  yi.  p. 
235.)  These,  however,  must  have  been  different 
from  the  priestly  parasites.  Solon  in  his  legislation 
called  the  act  of  giving  public  meals  to  certain 
magistrates  and  foreign  ambascadors  in  the  pry- 
taneum,  wapoffnttp  (Plut  Sol.  24),  and  it  may  be 
that  the  parasites  were  connected  with  this  insti- 
tution. (Compare  Pollux,  vi.  c.  7.) 

The  class  of  persons  whom  we  call  parasites  was 
▼ery  numerous  in  ancient  Greece,  and  appears  to 
have  existed  from  early  times,  though  they  were 
not  designated  by  this  name.  The  comedies  of 
Aristophanes  contain  various  allusions  to  them,  and 
Philippus,  who  is  introduced  in  the  Symposium  of 
Xenophon,  as  well  as  a  person  described  in  some 
Terses  of  Epicharmus  preserved  in  Athenaeus,  are 
perfect  specimens  of  parasites.  But  the  first  writer 
who  designated  these  persons  by  the  name  of 
wapdirtroi  was  Alexis  in  one  of  his  comedies. 
(Athen.  Ti.  p.  235.)     In  the  so  called  middle  and 
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new  Attic  comedy,  and  in  their  Romon  imitations, 
the  parasites  are  standing  characters,  and  although 
they  are  described  in  very  strong  colours  in  these 
comedies,  yet  the  description  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  exaggerated,  if  we  may  judge  from  other  ac- 
counts of  real  parasites.  We  shall  not  therefore 
be  much  mistaken  in  borrowing  our  description  of 
parasites  chiefly  from  these  comedies. 

The  characteristic  features  common  to  all  para- 
sites are  importunity,  love  of  sensual  pleasures,  and 
above  all  the  desire  of  getting  a  good  dinner  with- 
out paying  for  it.  According  to  the  various  means 
they  employed  to  obtain  this  object,  they  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  are  the 
TfXarrowoief  or  jesters  ;  who,  in  order  to  get  some 
invitation,  not  only  tried  to  amuse  persons  with 
their  jokes,  but  oven  exposed  their  own  person  to 
ridicule,  and  would  bear  all  kinds  of  insult  and 
abuse  if  they  could  only  hope  to  gain  the  desired 
object.  Among  these  we  may  class  Philippus  in 
the  Symposium  of  Xenophon,  Ergastilus  in  the  Cap- 
tivi,  and  Gelasimus  in  tne  Stichus  of  Plautus.  The 
second  class  are  the  ic4KaKts  or  flatterers  (osseato- 
torw),  who,  by  prabing  and  admiring  vain  persons, 
endeavoured  to  obtain  an  invitation  to  their  house. 
Gnatho  in  the  Eunuchua  of  Terence,  and  the  Arto- 
trogus  in  the  Miles  Gloriocus  of  Plautus,  aro  ad- 
mirable delineations  of  such  characters.  The  third 
class  are  the  dtpearwriKoi  or  the  officious,  who  by  a 
variety  of  services  even  of  the  lowest  and  most  de- 
grading description  endeavoured  to  acquire  claims 
to  invitations.  (Plut  de  AdMl.2^  deEdueat.  17.) 
Characten  of  this  class  are  the  parasites  in  the 
Asinaria  and  Menaechmi  of  Plautus,  and  more 
ospecially  the  Curcniioand  Saturio  in  the  Persae  of 
Plautus,  and  the  Phormio  of  Terence.  From  the 
various  statemento  in  comedies  and  the  treatise  of 
Phitarch,  De  Adulatorie  et  Amid  Dieerimine,  we 
see  that  parasites  always  tried  to  discover  where  a 
good  dinner  was  to  be  had,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  lounged  about  in  the  market,  the  palaestrae, 
the  baths,  and  other  public  places  of  resort  After 
they  bad  fixed  upon  a  person,  who  was  in  most 
cases  probably  an  inexperienced  young  man,  they 
used  every  possible  means  to  induce  him  to  invito 
them.  No  htuniiiation  and  no  abuse  could  deter 
them  from  pursuing  their  plans.  Some  examples 
of  the  most  disgusting  humiliations  which  parasites 
endured,  and  even  rejoiced  in,  are  mentioned  by 
Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  249)  and  Plutarch.  {De  Oceitft. 
viv.  I,  Sympos.  vil  6 ;  compare  Diog.  Laert  ii. 
67.)  During  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors  a 
parasite  seems  to  have  been  a  constant  guest  at  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy.  (Lucian,  de  PartuU.  58.) 

(Compare  Becker,  CharikleSy  vol.  i.  p.  490;  Le 
Beau,  in  the  Histoire  de  VAcad.  dee  Inscript.  vol. 
xxxi.  p.  51,  &c. ;  M.  H.  E.  Meyer,  in  Ersch  und 
Gntber^s  Encydopadie,  s.  v.  Paranten.)       [L.  S.] 

PARASTADES.     [Antae.] 

PARA'STASIS  (»a^a«rT«ri5),  a  fee  of  one 
drachm  paid  to  an  arbitrator  by  the  plaint) if,  on 
bringing  his  cause  before  him  ;  and  by  the  de- 
fendant, on  putting  in  his  answer.  The  same 
name  was  given  to  the  fee  (perhaps  a  drachm) 
paid  by  the  prosecutor  in  most  public  causes. 
(Harpocr.  «.  v.  UapitrraiCti  \  Meier,  AH.  Proc. 
pp.  614,  615.)  [Compare  Diabtbtax,  p. 
397,  b.]  [C.R.K.J 

PARASTATAE.     [Hbndeca.] 

PARAZO'NIUM.     [Zona.] 
i      PAREDRI    (vdpt^pot).      Each  of  the   tJiree 
3k  2 
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tuperior  uthona  wu  at  liberty  to  bare  two  aues- 
aors  {irJipthpol)  chosen  by  himself,  to  assist  him 
by  adrice  and  otherwise  in  the  performance  of  his 
Tarious  duties.  The  assessor,  like  the  magistrate 
himself  had  to  mideigo  a  iotufuuria  in  the  Senate 
of  Fire  Hundred  and  before  a  judicial  tribunal, 
before  he  could  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  his 
labours.  He  was  also  to  render  an  account  (cv6^n|) 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  office  is  called  an 
iipxh  by  Demosthenes  (0.  Neaer.  1369).  The 
duties  of  the  archon,  magisterial  and  judicial,  were 
so  numerous,  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
having  assessors  must  have  been  to  enable  them 
to  get  through  their  business.  We  find  the  itd- 
pthpof  assisting  the  aichon  at  the  Xn^is  Slims. 
(Demosth.  &  lieoe,  1332.)  He  had  authority  to 
keep  order  at  public  festivals  and  theatres,  and  to 
impose  a  fine  on  the  disorderly.  (Demosth.  e.  Mid. 
572.)  As  the  archons  w«re  chosen  by  lot  (icAiy- 
p«rroi\  and  might  be  persons  of  inferior  capacity, 
and  not  very  well  fitted  for  their  station,  it  might 
often  be  useful,  or  even  necessaiy  for  them,  to  pro- 
cure the  assistance  of  clever  men  of  business. 
(Demosth.  c  Neaer.  1372.)  And  perhaps  it  waa 
intended  that  the  vdpfipoi  should  nat  only  as- 
sist, but  in  some  measure  check  and  eontrol  the 
power  of  their  principals.  They  an  spoken  of 
as  being  /Boijtfol,  <r^fitfovAo<  koI  ^^Aa«rf t.  Demo- 
sthenes accuses  Stephanus  of  buying  his  place  of 
the  "Apxw  0euri\t6s  {c.  Neaer.  1369).  It  was 
usual  to  choose  relations  and  friends  to  be  asses- 
sors ;  but  they  might  at  any  time  be  dismissed,  at 
least  for  good  cause.  (Demosth.  e.  Neaer.  1373.) 
The  Thesmothetae,  though  they  had  no  regular 
wdp*9pot^  used  to  have  counsellors  (o-^/a^ovAoi), 
who  answered  the  same  purpose.  ( Demosth.  0.  JTieoe, 
1330 ;  Sch6mann,  i4n<.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.  p.  245 ;  Meier, 
A  tt.  Proe.  pp.  57—59.)  The  office  of  wcCpt ^os  was 
called  vopfdplo,  and  to  exercise  it  wopcSps ^ly. 

From  the  vdCpcSpoi  of  the  archons,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish those  who  assisted  the  f  Mvroi  in  examin- 
ing and  auditing  rosgistrates*  accounts.  The  ct^^vroi 
were  a  board  of  ten,  and  each  of  them  chose  two 
assessors.  ( Scbomann,  A lU.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.  p.  240  ; 
Meier,  AtL  Proc.  p.  102.)  [Euthynb.]    [C.KK.] 

PAREISGUAPHE  {wapeioypwfrti),  signifies  a 
fraudulent  enrolment  in  the  register  of  citisens. 
For  this  an  mdictment  by  at  Athens  called  (tWos 
ypaifrfi :  and,  besides,  the  ^fiSru  might  by  their 
tia4^i<ris  eject  any  person  who  was  illegally  en- 
.  rolled  among  them.  From  their  decision  there 
might  be  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  dicasts  ;  of  which 
the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Eubulides 
fumiahos  an  example.  If  the  dicasts  confirmed 
the  decision  of  the  SiiM^rcu,  the  appellant  party 
was  sold  for  a  slave.  Spurious  citizens  are  some- 
times called  irapiyyparroij  wapeYyeype^ifidvoi. 
(Aesch.  de  Fat*.  Leg.  38,  51,  ed.  Steph.)  The  ex- 
pression teaptirfpa^s  ypa^  is  not  Attic.  (Sch&- 
niann.  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.  p. 206  ;  Meier,  AU. Proc. 
pp.  347—349.)  [C.  R,  K.] 

PARENTA'LIA.     [Funds,  p.  562,  b.] 

PA'RIES(T04Xw)»the  wall  of  a  house,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  MuRUS  (r«?x<>09  ^6  ^^  ^^  A 
city,  and  maceriet  (rcixior),  a  small  enclosure,  such 
as  a  court-yard  ;  lometimes  tc^x*''''  ^  ^>^^  ^o'  ^® 
wall  of  a  house.  (S.>e  Liddell  and  Scott.)  Among 
the  numerous  methods  employed  by  the  ancients  in 
constructing  viralls  we  find  mention  of  the  follow- 
ing:  — 

I.  The  paries  eraiitiusy  i,  c.  the  wattled  or  the 
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lath-and-plaster  wall,  made  of  canei  or  Imrdlca 
[Cratbs],  covered  with  clay.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxr. 
14.  s.  48  ;  Featus,  «.«.  Solea.)  These  were  used 
in  the  original  city  of  Rome  to  form  entire  kooaea 
(Ovid.  FaaL  iii  183,  vi  261  ;  Vitniv.  iL  1)  ;  after- 
wards  they  were  coated  with  mortar  instead  of  claj, 
and  introduced  like  our  lath-and-plaster  walls  id 
the  interior  of  houses. 

II.  Vitruvius  (I.  e.)  mentions  as  the  next  stem 
the  practice,  common  in  his  time  among  the  Gaula, 
and  continued  to  our  own  in  DcTonshire,  of  drrinfj^ 
square  lumps  of  clay  and  building  them  into  walla, 
which  were  strengthened  by  means  of  horizontal 
bond-timbers  (juffameuta)  laid  at  intervala,  and 
which  were  then  covered  with  thatch. 

III.  The  paries  /brmaeeme^  t.«.  the  pwi  wall, 
made  of  rammed  eanh.  [Forma.] 

IV.  In  districts  abounding  with  wood,  log-homes 
were  common,  constructed.  Tike  thoae  of  the  Sibe- 
rians and  of  the  modem  Americans  in  the  back 
settlements,  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  which,  having 
been  more  or  less  squared,  were  then  laid  upoa 
one  another  in  an  horizontal  position,  and  had  their 
interstices  filled  with  chips  (edkidiie)^  moss,  and 
clay.  After  thb  manner  the  (}olchiana  erected 
houses  several  stories  high.  (Vitniv.  Le.;  oouh 
pare  Herod,  iv.  108  ;  Viiruv.  iL  9.) 

V.  The  paries  kUeritius^  i. «.  tike  bride  walL 
[  L ATXR.]  Among  the  Romans  the  ordinary  thick- 
ness of  an  outside  wall  was  18  inches  (sesqmipes\ 
being  the  length  of  the  common  or  Lydian  brick  ; 
but,  if  the  building  was  more  than  one  story  high, 
the  walls  at  the  bottom  were  either  two  or  three 
bricks  thick  {diplintkii  out  triplintiii)  according  to 
circumstances.  The  Egyptians  sometimes  exhibited 
a  chequered  pattern,  and  perhaps  other  devices, 
upon  the  walls  of  their  houses  by  the  alternation 
of  white  and  black  bricks.  (Ath.  v.  p.  208,  c) 
The  Romans,  probably  in  imitation  of  the  Etru- 
rians, often  cased  the  highest  part  of  a  brick  waO 
with  a  range  of  terra  cottas  {strudura  and  loriea 
tetUacea,  Vitruv,  ii.  8  ;  Palhid.  de  Re  Rust.  i.  11), 
eighteen  inches  high,  with  projecting  cornices,  and 
spouts  for  discharging  the  water  firom  the  root 
[Antxfixa.] 

VI.  The  reticulata  struetura  (Plin.  iff.  N.  xxxvi 
22.  s.  51),  i.e.  the  reticulated,  or  resembling  net- 
work. This  structuro  consists  in  placing  square  or 
lozenge -shaped  stonos  side  by  side  upon  their 
edges,  the  stones  being  of  small  dimensions  and 
cemented  by  mortar  {materia  ex  oalce  el  orsaa).  In 
many  cases  the  mortar  has  proved  more  durable 
than  the  stone,  especially  where  volcanic  tu&  is 
the  material  employed,  as  at  Baiae  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian  near  Tivoli. 
This  kind  of  building  is  very  common  in  the  an- 
cient edifices  of  Italy.  Vitruvius  says  (ii.  8),  that 
it  was  universally  adopted  in  his  time.  Walls 
thus  constructed  wera  considered  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  but  less  secure  than  those  in  which  the 
stones  lay  upon  their  fiat  surfaces.  The  front  of 
the  wall  was  the  only  part  in  which  the  structure 
was  regular,  or  the  stones  cut  into  a  certain  form, 
the  interior  being  rubble-work  or  concrete  {/ar- 
tem),  ft.  e.  fragments  and  chippings  of  stone  (eae- 
menia,  x^*{)  imbedded  in  mortar.  Only  port  of 
the  vrall  was  reticulated :  to  give  it  firmness  and 
durability  the  sides  and  base  were  built  of  brick  or 
of  squared  stones,  and  horizontal  courses  of  briclut 
were  laid  at  intervals,  extending  through  the 
length  and  thickness  of  the  wall     Those  circum* 
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ttances  are  well  exemplified  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut, which  is  copied  irom  the  drawing  of  a  wall  at 
Pompeii,  executed  on  the  ipot  hj  Mr.  Mocatta. 
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VII.  The  ttrueiitra  antiqua  or  inoerta,  i.  e.  the 
wall  of  irregular  maaonry,  built  of  Btonea,  which 
were  not  iquared  or  cut  into  an j  exact  form.  The 
necessary  consequence  of  this  method  of  construc- 
tion was,  that  a  great  part  of  the  wall  consisted  of 
mortar  and  rubble-work.  (Vitruv.  L  e.) 

VIII.  The  empUdoHj  t.  e.  the  complicated  wall, 
consisting  in  fact  of  three  walls  joined  together. 
Each  side  presented  regular  masonry  or  brickwork ; 
but  the  interior  was  filled  with  rubble  {/artura). 
To  bind  together  the  two  outside  walls,  and  thus 
render  the  whole  firm  and  durable,  large  stones  or 
courses  of  brickwork  {eooffmenta)  were  pUced  at 
interrals,  extending  through  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  Willi,  as  was  done  also  in  the  Structura  Re- 
ticulata. Walls  of  this  description  are  not  uncom- 
mon, especially  in  buildings  of  considerable  sixe. 

IX.  The  pariei  e  lapide  quadrxUoy  t.  e.  the  ashlar 
wall,  consistmg  entirely  of  stones  cut  and  squared 
by  the  chisel.  [Dolabra.]  This  was  the  most 
perfect  kind  of  wall,  especially  when  built  of  mar- 
ble. The  construction  of  such  walls  was  carried  to 
the  highest  perfection  by  the  architects  of  Greece  ; 
the  temples  of  Athens,  Corinth,  and  many  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  still  attesting  in  their  ruins  the  ex- 
treme skill  bestowed  upon  the  erection  of  walls. 
Considerable  excellence  in  this  art  must  have  been 
attained  by  the  Greeks  even  as  early  as  the  age  of 
Homer,  who  derives  one  of  his  similes  from  the 
^  nicely  fitted  stones  ^  of  the  wall  of  a  house.  (IL 
xvL  212.)  But  probably  in  this  the  Greeks  only 
copied  the  Asiatics  ;  for  Xenophon  came  to  a  de- 
serted city  in  Mesopotamia,  the  brick  walls  of 
which  were  capped  by  a  parapet  of  ^  polished  shell 
marble.'*  {Anab,  iii.  4.  §  10.)  Besides  conferring 
the  highest  degree  of  beauty  and  solidity,  another 
important  recommendation  of  ashlar  walls  was, 
that  they  were  the  most  secure  against  fire,  an 
advantage,  to  which  St  Paul  alludes,  when  he 
contrasts  the  stones,  valuable  both  for  material  and 


for  workmanship  (klBovt  rif«(ovt),  and  the  gold 
and  silver,  which  were  exhibited  in  the  walls  of 
such  a  temple  as  that  just  mentioned,  with  the 
logs  of  wood,  the  thatch,  the  straw  and  cane,  em- 
ployed in  building  walls  of  the  four  first  kinds. 
(1  Cor.  iil  10 — 15.)  Vitruvius  also  strongly  ob- 
jects to  the  pariet  eratUhu  on  account  of  its  great 
combustibility  (ii.  8.  ad  Jim,),  Respecting  walls  of 
this  kind  see  further  under  Murus. 

Cicero,  in  a  single  passage  of  his  Topica  (§  4), 
uses  four  epithets  which  were  applied  to  walls.  He 
opposes  the  parieM  §olidu»  to  the  /omicatus,  and 
the  commwiia  to  the  dirtotut.  The  passage  at  the 
same  time  shows  that  the  Romans  inserted  arches 
[Fornix]  into  their  "common"  or  party  walls. 
The  annexed  woodcut,  representing  a  portion  of 


the  supposed  Thermae  at  Treves  (Wyttenbach'B 
Ofdde^  p.  60),  exemplifies  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  arches  in  all  Roman  buildings,  not  only  when 
they  were  intended  for  windows  or  doorways,  but 
also  when  they  could  serve  no  other  use  than  to 
strengthen  the  wall  In  this  ^  paries  fomicatus  ** 
each  arch  ia  a  combination  of  two  or  more  concen- 
tric arches,  all  built  of  brick.  This  specimen  also 
shows  the  alternation  of  courses  of  brick  and  stone, 
which  is  a  common  characteristic  of  Roman  ma- 
sonry. The  ** pariet  $olidui^'^  t.  e.  the  wall  without 
openings  for  windows  or  doorways,  was  also  called 
"a  blind  wall"  (Viig.  Aen.  ▼.589);  and  the 
pariea  commtmit  (Ovid.  Met.  iv.  66  ;  Koirhs  toTxoj, 
Thucyd.  ii  3),  which  was  the  boundary  between 
two  tenements  and  common  to  them  both,  was 
called  interpermutj  al.  mteryerivut  (Festus,  s.  «./ 
Plin.  H.N.  XXXV.  14.  s.  49),  and  in  Greek  fx€(r6- 
roixos  (Athen.  viL  p.281,d),orM<0'^oixoy.  {Ej)h. 
ii.  14.)  The  walls,  built  at  right  angles  to  the 
party-wall  for  the  convenience  of  the  respective 
fimiilies,  were  the  parietet  diredi. 

Walls  were  adorned,  especially  in  the  interior  of 
buildings,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Their  plane 
surfiu«  was  broken  by  panels.  [Abacus.]  How- 
ever coarse  and  rough  their  construction  might  be, 
every  nnevenness  was  removed  by  a  coating,  two 
or  three  inches  thick,  of  mortar  or  of  plaster  with 
rough-cast,  consisting  of  sand  together  with  stone, 
brick,  and  marble,  broken  and  ground  to  various 
degrees  of  fineness.  (Vitruv.  vii.  3  ;  yfefj,  xxiii. 
3.)  Gypsum  also,  in  the  state  which  we  — " 
plaster  of  Paris,  was  much  used  in  t^ 
3  K  3 
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iplendid  edificei,  and  was  decorated  with  an  end - 
IcM  variety  of  tasteful  derices  in  bas-rplief.  Of 
these  ornaments,  wrought  in  stucco  (opu$  aUMrimm), 
specimens  remain  in  the  ^  Baths  of  Titos  **  at  Rome. 
When  the  plasterer  (iecior,  Kwidrris)  had  finished 
his  work  {truUistatio^  t.  «.  trowelling  ;  opu»  iedo- 
rium),  in  all  of  which  he  was  directed  by  the  use 
of  the  square  [Norma],  the  rule,  and  the  line  and 
plummet  [Pbrpbndiculum],  and  in  which  he 
aimed  at  producing  a  surfisce  not  only  smooth  and 
ahining,  but  as  little  as  possible  liable  to  crack  or 
decay  (Vitniv.  xii.  3),  he  was  often  succeeded  by 
the  painter  in  fresco  (udo  teetono^  Vitrur.  L  c).  In 
many  casps  the  pUuter  or  stucco  was  left  without 
any  additional  ornament ;  and  its  whiteness  and 
fr(>shnes8  were  occasionally  restored  by  washing  it 
with  certain  fine  calcareous  or  aluminous  earths 
dissolved  in  milk  (paraelouium^  Plin.//.  N.  txxv. 

6.  s.  18  ;  terra  Selinutia^  16.  s.  .56).  A  painted 
wall  was  commonly  divided  by  the  artist  into 
rectangular  compartments,  which  he  filled  accord- 
ing to  his  taste  and  fifmcy  with  an  endless  variety 
of  landscapes,  buildings,  gardens,  animals,  &c 
(Vitruv.  vii.  5.) 

Another  method  of  decorating  walls  was  by  en- 
crusting them  with  slabs  of  marble  (erustae).  The 
blocks,  designed  for  this  purpose,  were  cut  into 
thin  slabs  by  the  aid  of  saw-mills.  [Mola.]  Vari- 
ous kinds  of  sand  were  used  in  the  operation,  ac- 
cording to  the  hardness  of  the  stone  ;  emery  {muna^ 
Plin.  H.  N.  XXX vl  6.  s.  9)  being  used  for  the 
hardest.  This  art  was  of  high  antiquity,  and  pro- 
bably Oriental  in  its  origin.  The  brick  walls  of 
the  Mausoleum  at  Halicamassus,  built  as  early  as 
355  B.  c,  were  covered  with  skbs  of  Proconnesian 
marble  (Plin.  //.  M  xxxvi.  6) ;  and  this  b  the 
most  ancient  example  upon  record.  In  the  time 
of  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxv.  1)  sUbs  of  a  uniform  colour 
were  sometimes  inlaid  with  variously  coloured  ma- 
terials in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  animals  and 
other  objects.  In  short  the  beautiful  invention 
now  called  Florentine  Mosaic  was  then  in  use  for 
the  decoration  of  the  walls  of  apartments.  [Em- 
blem a.]  The  common  kind  of  Mosaic  was  also 
sometimes  used  in  walls  as  well  as  in  floors  and 
ceilings.  The  greatest  refinement  was  the  attempt 
to  produce  the  effect  of  minrors,  which  was  done 
by  inserting  into  the  wall  pieces  of  black  glass 
manufactured  in  imitation  of  obsidian.  (Plin.  H.  M 
xxxvi.  26.  s.  67.)  [DoMUS  p.  431  ;  Pictura, 
8  XV.]  [J.Y.] 

PAUILPLIA.     [Palilia.I 

PARMA,  dim.  PARMULA  (Hor.  Ourm.  il 

7.  10),  a  round  shield,  three  feet  in  diameter, 
carried  by  the  velitet  in  the  Roman  army.  Though 
small,  compared  with  the  Clipbu8,  it  was  so 
strongly  made  as  to  be  a  very  effectual  protection. 
(Polyb.  vi.  20.)  This  was  probably  owing  to  the 
use  of  iron  in  its  frame- work.  In  the  Pyrrhic 
dance  it  was  raised  above  the  head  and  struck 
with  a  sword  so  as  to  emit  a  loud  ringing  noise. 
(Claud,  de  VL  Cons.  Honor.  628.)  The  parma  was 
also  worn  by  the  Equitbs  (Sallust,  Frag.  Hist. 
IV.)  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  state  and  fiuhion  it  was 
sometimes  adorned  with  precious  stones.  (Propert. 
iv.  2.  21.) 

We  find  the  term  parma  often  applied  to  the 
target  [Cstra],  which  was  also  a  small  round 
shield,  and  therefore  very  similar  to  the  parma. 
(Propert.  iv.  2.  40  ;  Mela,  L  5.  §  1  ;  Virg.  Aen. 
X.  817.)     Virgil,  in  like  manner,  applies  the  term 


PAROPSIS. 

to  the  clipeus  of  the  Palladium,  because,  the  statue 
being  small,  the  shield  was  small  in  proportion. 
(J«.iil75.) 

The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a  votive  parma. 


emlii^t]  ( ir^v^hsLTov}  [MALLSt'i]  amd  pile,  re- 
presenting on  iu  bolder,  as  is  supposed,  the  taking 
of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  under  Brennus  and  iU  re- 
covery by  C^amillus.  It  belonged  formerly  to  the 
Wood  ward  ian  Museum,  and  is  supposed  by  anti- 
quaries to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Claudius 
or  Nero.  The  boss  (umbo)  is  a  grotesque  foce, 
surrounded  with  ram^  horns,  foliage,  and  a  twisted 
beard.  (Dodwell,  de  Parma  Woodtcardiamk,  Oxon. 
1713.)  Compare  Bemd,  Das  Wappesmmem  der 
Qrieeken  und  Bomer,  Bonn,  1 84 1 .  [J.  Y.] 

PA'ROCHI,  were  certain  people  who  were 
paid  by  the  state  to  supply  the  Roman  magistrates, 
ambassadors,  and  other  official  persons,  when  they 
were  travelling,  with  those  necessaries  which  they 
could  not  conveniently  cany  with  them.  They 
existed  on  all  the  principal  stations  on  the  Roman 
roads  in  Italy  and  the  provincea,  where  persons 
were  accustomed  to  pass  the  night  But  as  many 
magistrates  frequently  made  extortionate  demands 
from  the  parochi,  the  lex  Julia  de  Repetondis  of 
Julius  Caesar,  b.  c.  59,  defined  the  things  which 
the  parochi  were  bound  to  supply,  of  which  hay, 
fire-wood,  salt,  and  a  certain  number  of  beds  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  most  important  (Hor.  Sai.  i. 
5.  46  ;  Cic  ad  AtL  v.  16,  xiil  2 ;  Heiudor^  ad 
Hor.Lc) 

PAROPSIS  (irapoi^is).  Two  diflferent  mean- 
ings are  given  to  this  word  by  the  Oreek  gramma- 
rians ;  some  interpret  it  as  meaning  any  food  eaten 
with  the  ^v  [Opsonium],  as  the  ftd(a^  a  kind 
of  frumenty  or  soft  cake,  broth,  or  any  kind  of  con- 
diment or  sance  (Pollux,  vi.  56,  x.  87  ;  Hemsterh. 
ad  he.)  ;  and  others  a  saucer,  plate,  or  small  dish. 
(Hesych.  and  Suidas,  s.  v.)  It  is  plain,  however, 
from  the  numerous  passages  collected  by  Athenaeus 
(ix.  pp.  367, 368),  that  the  word  was  used  in  both 
significations,  and  was  the  name  of  the  dish  or 
plate  as  well  as  of  its  contents.  (Compare  Xen.  Qfr. 
L  3.  §  4  ;  Pint,  de  AduL  et  Amie.  9  ;  St  Matih. 
xxiii.  26.)  The  Roman  writers  seem  always  to 
use  it  in  the  sense  of  a  dish  or  plate  (Juv.  iii  142  ; 
Mart  xi.  27.  5)  ;  and  according  to  Charisius  it  was 
so  called,  **"  quia  in  eo  reponuntur  obeonia,  et  ex  eo 
in  roensa  comeduntur.^  The  word  is  also  written 
Parapsis.  (Hesvch.  s.v.  ;  Suei.  Galb.  12;  Petron. 
34;  Dig.34.  tit2.  8.19.  §9.) 


PASTOPHORUS. 

PARRICI'DA,  PARRICI'DIUM.  [Lix 
CORNBLU,  p.  687.] 

PARTHE'NIAE  (va^criai  or  irap$frt*eu\ 
are,  according  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word, 
children  bom  by  nnmairied  women  (wo^lroi,  Horn. 
JL  zvi  180).  Some  writert  also  designated  by 
this  name  those  Intimate  children  at  Sparta  who 
were  bom  befwe  the  mother  was  introduced  into 
the  house  of  her  husband.  (Hesych.  #.  e. ;  MUller, 
Dor.  ir.  4.  §  2.)  The  partheniae,  however,  as  a 
distinct  class  of  citizens,  appear  at  Sparta  after  the 
first  Messenian  war  and  in  ooonection  with  the 
foundation  of  Tarentum  ;  but  the  legends  as  to  who 
they  were  differ  from  one  another.  Hesychius 
says  that  they  were  the  children  of  Spartan  citi- 
iscns  and  female  slaves  ;  Antiochos  (op,  Strab.  vi 
pi  278,  &C.)  states,  that  they  were  the  sons  of  those 
Spartans  who  took  no  part  in  the  war  against  the 
Messenians.  These  Spartan's  were  made  Helots, 
and  their  children  were  called  partheniae,  and  de- 
dared  &Ti^uM.  When  they  grew  up,  and  were 
unable  to  bear  their  degiading  position  at  home, 
they  emigrated,  and  became  the  foonders  of  Taren- 
tum. Ephoms  (<qK  Stnsb,  vi  p.  279)  again  related 
the  story  in  a  different  manner.  When  the  Messe* 
niaa  war  had  lasted  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  the  Spartan  women  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
camp  of  their  husbands,  complained  of  their  long 
absence,  and  stated  that  the  republic  would  suffer 
for  want  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  citizens 
if  the  war  should  continue  much  longer.  Their 
husbands,  who  were  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  leave 
the  field  until  the  Messenians  were  conquered,  sent 
home  all  the  young  men  in  the  camp,  who  were 
not  bound  by  that  oath,  and  requested  them  to 
cohabit  with  the  maidens  at  Sparta.  The  children 
thus  produced  were  called  partheniae.  On  the 
return  of  the  Spartans  from  Messenia,  these  par- 
theniae were  not  treated  as  citizens,  and  accord- 
ingly united  with  the  Helots  to  wage  war  against 
the  Spartans.  But  when  this  plan  was  found  im- 
practicable, they  emignted  and  founded  the  colony 
of  Tarentum.  (Compere  Theopomp.  4gp,  A  them.  vi. 
p.  271  ;  Epbunactax.)  These  stories  seem  to  be 
nothing  but  distortions  of  some  historical  ttcL 
The  Spartans  at  a  time  of  great  distress  had  per- 
haps allowed  marriages  between  Spartans  and 
slaves  or  Laconians,  or  had  admitted  a  number  of 
persons  to  the  franchise,  but  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  curtail  the  privileges  of  these  new  citizens,  which 
led  to  insurrection  and  emigration.  (See  Thiriwall, 
Hist.  ofGrtec^  vol  i  p.  352,  &c)  [L.  &] 

PA  SCUA  PU'BLICA.    [Scwptuha.] 

PASSUS  (from  ymdo\  a  measure  of  length, 
which  consisted  of  five  Roman  feet.  (Colum.  t.  1 ; 
Vitniv.x.  14.)  [MxNSUBA.]  The /nissm  was  not 
the  single  step  (pradiw),  but  the  double  step  ;  or, 
more  exactly,  it  was  not  the  distance  from  heel  to 
heel,  when  the  feet  were  at  tlieir  utmost  ordinary 
extension,  but  the  distance  from  the  point  which 
the  heel  leaves  to  that  in  which  it  is  set  down. 
The  mitte  jxwwtMiw,  or  thousand  paces,  vras  the 
common  name  of  the  Roman  mile.  [Millurb.] 
In  connecting  the  Greek  and  Roman  measures,  the 
word  pastus  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  eMention 
of  the  arms,  that  is,  the  Greek  hpyvti,  which, 
however,  differed  from  the  true  panm  by  half-a- 
foot ;  and,  conversely,  the  graduM  was  called  by 
Greek  writen  /S^/io,  or  t^  P^im  rb  as-XoDy,  and 
the  pcusiu  rh  /S^/ua  rh  ZtvXovy.  [P.S.] 

PASTO'PHORUS  (vciffTo^pos).   The  shawl, 


PATERA. 
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richly  interwoven  with  gold  (x/>v9^ir«rrof),  and 
displaying  various  symbolical  or  mythological 
figures,  was  much  used  in  religious  ceremonies  to 
conduce  to  their  splendour,  to  explain  their  signifi- 
cation, and  also  to  veil  their  solemnity.  The 
maidens,  who  carried  the  figured  peplus  in  the 
Panathenaea  at  Athens,  were  called  iLfprt<p6poi, 
In  Egypt,  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  who  pro- 
bably fulfilled  a  similar  office,  were  denominated 
wa<rro^^i,  and  were  incorporated.  (Diod.  i  29  ; 
Porphyr.  <U  Alntin.  iv.  8  ;  Apul.  Mei.  xi.  pp. 
124,  128,  ed.  AldL)  They  appear  to  have  ex- 
tended  themselves  together  vrith  the  extension  of 
the  Egyptian  worship  over  parts  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  so  that  **  the  College  of  the  Pastophori  of 
Indnstria,^  a  city  of  Ligoria,  is  mentioned  in  an 
inscription  found  near  Turin.  (Maffei,  Mus.  Veron, 
p.  230.)  The  Egyptian  college  was  divided  into 
minor  companies,  each  containing  ten  pastophori, 
and  each  having  at  its  head  a  leader  who  was 
called  deeurio  qumquennalit^  because  he  wob  ap- 
pointed for  five  years.  (Apul  Met,  xi.  ad  fin.) 
Besides  carrying  the  tooths,  or  sacred  ornamental 
shawl,  they  performed  other  duties  in  connection 
with  the  worship  of  the  temple.  It  was  the  office 
of  this  class  of  priests  to  raise  the  shawl  with  the 
performance  of  an  appropriate  chaunt,  so  as  to  dis- 
cover the  god  seated  or  standing  in  the  adytum 
(Clem.  Alex.  Paedag,  iii.  2),  and  generally  to  show 
the  temple  with  its  sacred  utensik,  of  which,  like 
modem  sacristans,  they  had  the  custody.  (Hora- 
pollo,  Hier,  L  41.)  In  consequence  of  the  sup- 
posed influence  of  Isis  and  her  priesthood  in 
healing  diseases,  the  pastophori  obtained  a  high 
rank  as  physicians.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  4. 
p.  758,  ed.  Potter.) 

It  must  be  observed,  that  according  to  another 
interpretation  of  vArrds,  the  pastophori  were  so 
denominated  firom  carrj'ing,  not  a  shawl,  but  a 
shrine  or  small  chapel,  containing  the  image  of  the 
god.  Supposmg  this  etymology  to  be  correct,  it  is 
no  less  true  that  the  pastophori  sustained  the  vari- 
ous offices  which  have  here  been  assigned  to  them. 

It  was  indispensably  requisite,  that  so  numerous 
and  important  a  body  of  men  should  have  a  resi- 
dence appropriated  to  them  in  the  temple  to  which 
they  belonaed.  This  residence  was  called  irao-ro- 
^6piotr,  l^ie  common  use  of  the  term,  as  applied 
by  the  Greeks  to  Egyptian  temples,  led  to  its  ap- 
plication to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  by  Josephus  (Beit.  JtuL  iv.  12),  and  by 
the  authors  of  the  Alexandrine  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  (1  Ckron,  ix.  26,  33,  zxiil  26  ;  Jer. 
xxxT.  4  ;  1  MwA  iv.  38, 57.)  [J.  Y.] 

PATER  FAMI'LIAE.  [Familia  ;  Matbi* 
uoNiVM ;  Patria  Potbstas.] 

PATER  PATRATUS.     [Fbtialba] 

PATERA,  dim,  PATELLA  (fidKnX  a  round 
dish  ;  a  plate  ;  a  saucer.  Macrobins  (Sat.  v.  21), 
explaining  the  difierence  between  the  patera  and 
the  Carchbsium,  says  that  the  former  received  its 
name  fiiim  its  flat  expanded  form  (  planum  ac  pa- 
tent). The  paterae  of  the  most  common  kind  are 
thus  described  by  Festus  («.  v.  Patellae^  **  Vasa 
picata  parva,  sacrificiis  faciendis  apto.^  (Nigra 
patsUa,  Mart  ▼.  120  ;  Bulnamda  feato,-xiv.  114.) 
They  were  small  phites  of  the  common  red  earthen- 
ware, on  which  an  ornamental  pattern  was  drawn 
in  the  manner  described  under  the  article  of  Fio 
TiLB,  and  which  were  sometimes  entirely  black. 
Numerous  specimens  of  them  may  be  seen  in  t^ 
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PATINJL 

■r-  1.-'  >i  Musenm,  which  was  found  k  if« 

--      -         -^  <  a-iinan-i  Vaia,«iHl  parchaaed  hy  Mr. 

^-^'     I:  M  U  inches  in  diameter,  and  \i 

-r      .r^    ii»c«  with  ikiU  and  delicacy,  the  marble 

t    jT^  Bach  more  than  a  qnartcr  of  an  inch 

-  -i     i  x.     la  IOC  centre  is  seulptored  a  female  faac- 
-      •  "~     "-^^  ™  *  iony  tonic  and  with  a  acaif  [Ch i^  juts] 

-  "     -^z-^  crer  her  head.     This  centre-piece  is  en- 
.    ^".--     =-:.^  ar  a  wreath  of  ivy.     The  deconuioos  rodi- 

ir        Plates  were  sometimes  made  lo  as  to  be  used 

-  -*— -    wth  either  side  downward,  and  weie  then  distin- 

:  ^  *■*"    -!t^i*\  ^^  ^j'**^*  ^iBrrot.  (Horn.  IL  xxiii 

3    -.0,616.)     In  these  the  under  snr&ce  was  ona- 

--*u*    aiented  ss  weU  as  the  upper.     The  Massilians  and 

-^  3^-    utoer  Ionic  Greeks  commonly  placed  the  unc.r 

.^  Ji.    sonace  uppennost     Plate,  were  further  di^tia- 

gimhed  from  one  another  by  being  either  with  <c 

'T™?  »  ^*«»  (»»^M^),  a  boss  in  the   midce 

^r^;;^  M«rrf^J^«Aos,  iMsX  feet  (/3aA«^  . 

-nd  iuuidlea    (Aihen.  xi  pp,  501,  502.)     In  ii 

prwdmg  woodcnU  the   broo«   patera   bas   c^* 

,  handle :  both  the  paterse  ai«  made  to  stand  xe;^^ 

a  low  base.  ^^ 

(PUn.^.«x.8.a2i  .«,  .t^racun  mo^T^ 
^nlT  p«fonned  n.  pot.  [ull.;  „a  h«i«  , 
bowk  [PatinjlJ  They  wrre  m«i  a=  aacai-  i. 
eatttponaswensethem(Vaiio,£««^  ^  ^^ 
J|^.  XT.  6  ;  Hot.  £piM.  i  5.  2U  a.tn.  c^h  ii  «- 
pears  t&at  teiy  religious  peraona  auR^med  fr^ 
Uiis  practice  on  account  of  the  cuatocaary  emiMr-- 
•nrat  ot  them  m  aKrificing  to  the  gods.  (Cit  c* 
/^Ji.x7.)  A  larger  plate,  m  fcct,  a  round  dur. 
»a»  i«fd  to  brm?  to  table  such  an  arUde  of  food 
is  a  iu  liih.  (Mart  xiii  81.)  Mustard  {PLs. 
^  ')'  'i'^-^  ■"  ^^^  "^  ointmenu  (Xenophan«. 

3.  •>  J,  e«i  kanrten)  were  brought  in  sancenL     The 

or^«  a:^  drank  wine  out  of  pktes  or  snucen 
Aen.  Omr.  u.  23),  as  we  see  in  the  woodcut 

in.ier  M-MPosiUM,  which  represents  a  sympodum. 

md  m  which  the  second  and  third  figurmU&om 

cne  n;:ht  hand  have  each  a  saucer 

i  The  use  of  paterae  at  meals  no  doubt  gave  origin 
to  the  employment  of  them  in  saeriScea.  Oa 
these  occasions  they  held  either  solid  food  Oucai* 
«JK«,  \arTo,il/aa.  ^  Non.  Mart.  LeTSl 
Or^d^oMt,  TL  310),  or  any  liquid  intended  tote 
poared  out  as  a  Uhation.     (Viig.  Ae^.  iil  $7   ir 

T.  192 ;  Juv.  Hi  26  ;  Heliodor.^^ip,  ii  ^^. 
Athen.  XL  p.  482.)  We  find  them^tbuSj' 
represented  m  conjunction  with  the  other  instru. 
menta  of  samfice  upon  coins,  gems,  altars,  ba*. 
rehefk,  and  the  frieze,  of  templefln  the^^^ 
Done  temple  at  Rome,  now  dedicated  to  Sl 
Adrum,  the  tasteful  patera  and  the  c^^^ 
bjdl  are  alternately  sculptured  on  the  metopa! 
(Labacco,  Ant  di  Homoy  16, 17.)  ""'"'P'^ 

Plates  of  the  most  precious  materials  and  of  the 

I  f f  "Jk  ^""'^S^^'P  ^^  -ometimes  given  as  pris« 
at  the  public   games.     (Hom.  Jl  xxiii.  ^o! 

I  Pini  M.  L  20  ;  SchoL'«  J^N^^"^^,: 

^ATFBULUM.     [Fi/rca.]  ^^'^'^ 

1«  ''  Athen.  VI.  p.  268,  ^.irai^U,  second^ 
'«iOK,  Bekker,  Anec,  794),  a  basin^wrS 
•nwnre,  rarely  of  bronae  (Pallad.  iie  Re  £usL 


PATRIA  POTKSTAS. 
1  40  ;  PliiL  ILN.  xxxir.  11.  i.  26)  or  sUTer. 
(Treb.  Poll  ClamA.  p.  208,  c) 

A  patina,  ooTerad  with  a  lid  (cyMrcaban),  was 
■ometiines  naed  to  keep  gr^pei  initead  of  a  jar 
(Col.  de  R$  RubL  xii.  43),  a  proof  that  thii  Tetsei 
was  of  a  fbnn  intennediate  between  the  Patbra 
and  the  Olla,  not  to  flat  at  the  former,  nor  to 
deep  at  the  latter.  Hence  it  if  eompared  to  the 
crater.  (Schol.  »•  Ariatopk,  Adiam.  1109.) 
[Cratbr.]  Thia  account  of  itishi^aocatdi  with 
a  variety  A  niet  to  which  it  was  applied,  yis.,  to 
bold  water  and  a  ipooge  for  waahing  (Aiiatoph. 
Vetp,  598),  and  claj  for  niaking  bricka  (Avet^ 
1  US,  1 146),  in  Tomiting  {Nvb,  904),  and  in  imeltr 
ing  the  ore  of  quickiilrer.  (Plin.  H.  N.  zzxiiL  8. 
I.  41.)  Bat  iti  most  frequent  use  was  in  oookery 
and  pharmacy.  (Plin.  H.  AT.  zxilL  2.  s.  33.)  AU 
thoagh  the  patera  and  the  oUa  were  also  used,  the 
articles  of  diet  were  oommonlj  prepared,  some- 
times over  a  fire  (Plant.  PanuL  iiL  2.  51  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  zriii.  11.  s.  26,  zxii.  25.  i.  80),  and  some- 
times  without  fire,  in  a  patina,  and  more  especially 
when  they  were  accompanied  with  saaoe  or  floid. 
(Hor.  SaL  I  3.  80.)  Henoe  the  word  occurs  in 
almost  erery  page  of  Apicins  De  OpmmUt  [Opso- 
Niirir] ;  and  hoice  came  its  synonym,  i^fMicri, 
(Photios,  Lex.  «.  v.)  In  the  same  bowl  the  food 
was  commonly  brought  to  table  (Xen.  Qfmf>.  i.  3. 
§  4  ;  Athen.iT.  p.  149,1 ;  Plant  Jl/i^  iii.  1. 164  ; 
Ter.  EvH.  It.  7.  46  ;  Hor.  SaL  ii.  8.  43),  an  example 
of  which  is  Acjc^ioy  rdr  Kay^ttr  Kp9&r^  t.  e.  **  a 
basin  of  stowed  hare.**  ( Aristoph.  Ackam.  1 1 09.) 
Bat  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  dishes  [Lanx,  Pa- 
tsra]  were  used  to  bring  to  table  those  articles  of 
food,  die  form  and  solidity  of  which  were  adapted 
to  such  yessels. 

The  silver  bowl  was  sometimes  ornamented,  as 
with  ivy-leaves  {kederata^  Treb.  Poll.  L  c),  or  by 
the  insertion  of  mirrors  {apeeUktta^  FL  Vopisc  Pro- 
hut^  pb  234,  ed.  Salmasii).  These  bowls  weighed 
from  10  to  20  lbs.  each.  Vitellins,  wishing  to  ob- 
tain an  earthenware  bowl  of  immense  sise,  had  a 
fhmace  constructed  on  purpose  to  bake  it  (Plin. 
ff.  AT.  XXXV.  12.  s.  46  ;  Juv.  iv,  130—134.) 

A  method  of  divination  by  the  use  of  a  basin 
(X««eavof(arrc(a)  is  mentioned  by  Txeties  on  Lyoo- 
phron,  T.  813.  [J.  Y.j 

PATRES.    [Patriot  ;  Srnatus.] 

PATRIA  POTESTAS.  Potestas  signifies  ge- 
aeially  a  power  or  fiuulty  of  any  kind  by  which 
we  do  any  thing.  **  Potestas,**  says  Paulus  (Dig. 
^0.  tit  16.  s.  215),  *^  has  several  significations: 
when  iqyplied  to  Magistratos,  it  is  Imperium  ;  in 
the  case  of  Children,  it  is  the  Patria  Potestas  ;  in 
the  case  of  Slaves,  it  is  Dominium.**  According 
to  Paulus  then,  Potestas,  as  applied  to  Magis- 
tratos, is  equivalent  to  Imperium.  Thus  we  find 
Potestas  associated  with  the  adjectives  Praetoria, 
Consnlaris.  But  Potestas  is  applied  to  Magis- 
tratos who  had  not  the  Imperium,  as  for  instance 
to  Quaestors  and  Tribuni  Plebis  (Cic  pro  CimenL 
c  27)  ;  and  Potestas  and  Imperium  are  often  op- 
posed in  Cicero.  Both  the  expressions  Tribuni- 
cium  Jus  and  Tribunicia  Potestas  are  used  (Tacit 
Ann,  L  2,  3).  Thus  it  seems  that  this  word 
Potestas,  like  many  other  Roman  terms,  had  both 
m  wider  signification  and  a  narrower  one.  In  its 
wider  signification  it  might  mean  all  the  power 
that  was  delegated  to  any  person  by  the  State, 
whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  that  power.  In 
its  nanower  significations,  it  was  on  the  one 
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hand  equivalent  to  Imperium ;  and  on  the  other, 
it  expressed  the  power  of  those  functionaries  who 
had  not  the  Imperium.  Sometimes  it  was  used 
to  express  a  Magistratos,  as  a  person  (Sueton. 
Clamd.  13 ;  Jut.  SaL  x.  100)  ;  and  hence  in  the 
Italian  language  the  word  Podesti  signifies  a 
Magistrate. 

Potestas  is  also  one  of  the  words  by  which  is 
expressed  the  power  that  one  private  person  has 
over  another,  the  other  two  being  Manus  and 
Mancipium.  The  Potestas  is  either  Dominica, 
that  is,  ownership  as  exhibited  in  the  reUition  o£ 
Master  and  SUive  [Ssrvus]  ;  or  Patria  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  reUtion  of  Father  and  Child.  The 
Mancipium  was  firamed  after  the  analogy  of  the 
Potestas  Dominica.    [Mancipium.] 

Patria  Potestas  then  signifies  the  power  which 
a  Roman  father  had  over  the  persons  of  his  children, 
grandchildren,  and  other  desoendanto  (JUu/amHias^ 
JUiae^mUMu\  and  generally  all  the  righto  which 
he  had  br  virtue  of  his  paternity.  The  found- 
ation of  the  Patria  Potestas  was  a  Roman  mar- 
riage, and  the  birth  of  a  child  gave  it  full  effect. 
[Matrimonium.] 

It  docs  not  seem  that  the  Patria  Potestas  wa$ 
ever  -viewed  among  the  Romans  as  absolutely 
equivalent  to  the  Dominica  Potestas,  or  as  involv- 
ing ownership  of  the  child  ;  and  yet  the  original 
notion  of  the  Patria  came  very  near  to  that  of  the 
Dominica  Potestas.  Originally  the  &ther  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  son  as  a  member 
of  his  fimilia :  he  could  sell  him  and  so  bring  him 
into  the  mancipii  causa ;  and  he  had  the  jus  nozae 
dandi  as  a  neceisaxy  consequence  of  his  being 
liable  for  the  delicts  of  his  child*  He  could  also 
give  his  child  in  adoption,  and  emancipate  a  child 
at  his  pleasure. 

The  fiither  could  exheredate  his  son,  he  could 
substitute  another  person  as  heir  to  him  [Hrrbs], 
and  he  could  by  his  will  appoint  him  a  tutor. 

The  general  righto  and  disabilities  of  a  filius* 
fiimilias  may  bo  thiu  briefly  expressed — **  The 
child  is  incapable,  in  his  private  rights,  of  any 
power  or  dominion  ;  in  erery  other  respect  he  is 
capable  of  legal  rights.**  (Saviany,  System,  &c 
ii  52.)  The  incapacity  of  the  child  is  not  really 
an  incapacity  of  acquiring  legal  rights,  for  the 
child  could  acquire  by  contract,  for  instance  ;  but 
erery  thing  that  he  acquired,  was  acquired  lor  hit 


As  to  matters  that  belonged  to  the  Jus  Publi- 
cum, the  son  laboured  under  no  incapacities :  he 
could  Tote  at  the  C!omitia  Tributa,  he  could  fill  a 
magistratus;  and  he  could  be  a  tutor:  for  the 
Tntela  was  considered  a  part  of  Jus  Publicum. 
(Dig.  1.  tit  6.  s.  9  ;  Liv.  xxiv.  44  ;  GeU.  it  2.) 

The  child  had  Connnbium  and  Commerdiun, 
Uke  any  Roman  citizen  who  was  sui  juris,  but 
these  legal  capacities  brought  to  him  no  present 
power  or  ownership.  His  marriage  with  his  &ther*s 
consent  was  legal  {jtutmm\  but  if  it  was  accom- 
panied with  the  In  Manum  conventio,  hu  wifii 
came  into  the  power  of  his  lather,  and  not  into  the 
power  of  the  son.  The  son*s  children  were  in  all 
cases  in  the  power  of  their  grandfather,  when  the 
son  was.  The  son  could  also  divorce  his  wife  with 
his  &ther*b  consent 

Inasmuch  as  he  had  C^ommercium,  he  could  be 
a  witness  to  Mancipationes  and  Testamento  ;  but 
he  could  not  have  property  nor  servitutes.  He 
had  the  testamenti  fiictioy  as  already  stated,  so  fitf 
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M  to  be  a  witnett  to  a  testament ;  bat  he  could 
not  make  a  testament,  for  he  had  nothing  to  dia- 
pose  of ;  and  he  conld  not  have  a  heres. 

He  coald,  as  alreadj  obsnred,  acquire  rights 
for  his  fiither  by  contmct,  but  none  for  hinuielf, 
except  in  the  ease  of  an  Adstipalatio,  an  instance 
which  shows  the  difference  between  a  son  and  a 
ftlave.  [Oblioationss.]  But  a  filius  pubes  coild 
incur  obl^tiones  and  could  be  sued,  like  a  pater- 
frmilias.  (Dig.  45.  tit  1.  s.  141.  §  2 ;  44.  tit  7. 
s.  89.)  The  foundation  of  these  rdes  of  Uw  was 
the  maxim  that  the  condition  of  a  master  could  be 
impPDved  hj  the  acts  of  his  slaYes,  but  not  made 
worse  ;  and  this  maxim  applied  equally  to  a  son 
and  a  slaTo.  Between  the  fiither  and  Uie  son  no 
civiles  obligationes  could  exist ;  neither  of  them 
consequently  could  haye  a  right  of  action  anunst 
the  other.  But  natorales  obligationes  might  be 
established  between  them.  Home  writers  ha^e 
supposed  that  there  was  a  difference  between  the 
capacities  and  incapacities  of  a  filiusfimiilias  and  a 
filiafiuniiias  as  to  obligationes;  but  the  reasons 
alleged  by  Savigny  seem  conclnsively  to  show  that 
there  was  no  (Ufference  at  alL  {Sj/9i9mj  &&  ii. 
BeyUige,  ▼.) 

In  the  case  of  delict  by  a  filiusfiunilias  noxalet 
actiones  were  allowed  against  the  fiither.  (Oaius, 
IT.  75.)  But  Justinian  abolished  the  noxae  deditio 
in  the  case  of  a  filius  or  filiafiunilias,  **  cum  apud 
▼eteres  legum  commentatores  inTenimus  saepius 
dictipn,  ipsos  filiosfamilias  pn  suis  delictis  posse 
conTeniri.**  (Inst  4.  tit  8.  s.  7  ;  Dig.  43.  tit 
29.  s.  1.  3.  §  4  )     [NoZALia  Actio  ;  Filius- 

FAMILL4&] 

The  incapacity  of  the  child  to  acquire  for  him- 
self and  his  capacity  to  acquire  for  his  fiuher,  as 
well  as  their  mutual  incapacity  of  acquiring  rights 
of  action  against  one  another,  are  riewed  by  some 
modem  writen  as  a  consequence  of  a  legal  unity 
of  person,  while  others  affirm  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  such  a  fiction  in  the  Roman  law,  and  that  the 
assumption  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  explain 
the  rule  of  law.  (BScking,  InaL  L  228,  n.  20.) 
Indeed  the  fiction  of  such  a  unity  is  quite  unneces- 
sary, for  the  fundamental  maxim,  ainady  referred 
to,  that  a  man  may  be  made  richer  but  not  poorer 
by  his  slayes  and  children  is  a  simple  positive 
rule.  Thouffh  the  child  could  not  acquire  for  him- 
self yet  all  that  he  did  acquire  for  his  father, 
might  become  his  own  in  the  eyent  of  his  fiither^i 
death,  a  circumstance  which  materially  distin- 
guished the  acquisitions  of  a  son  from  thoae  of  a 
shiye ;  and  accordingly  the  son  is  sometimes,  though 
not  with  strict  propriety,  considered  as  a  kind  of 
joint  owner  with  his  fotner. 

The  rule  as  to  the  incapacity  of  a  filhisfomilias 
for  acquiring  property  was  fint  varied  about  the 
time  of  Augustus,  when  the  son  was  empowered 
to  acquire  for  himself  and  to  treat  as  his  own 
whateyer  he  got  in  military  service.  This  was  the 
Castrense  Peculium,  with  respect  to  which  the  son 
was  considered  as  a  person  sui  juris.  (Jiiy.  Sat 
xyi.  51  ;  Oaius,  iL  106.)  But  if  the  filiusfiimilias 
died  without  haying  made  any  disposition  of  this 
peculium,  it  came  to  the  father,  and  this  continued 
to  be  the  law  till  Justinian  altered  it ;  but  in  this 
case  the  property  came  as  Peculium,  not  as  Here- 
ditas.  The  priyileges  of  a  filiusfiimilias  as  to  the 
acquisition  of  property  were  extended  under  Con- 
stantino to  his  a^iuisitions  made  during  the  dis- 
chaige  of  ciyil  offices,  and  as  this  new  priyilege 
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was  framed  after  the  analogy  of  the  Castrense  Pe- 
culium, it  was  designated  by  the  name  Quasi  Cas- 
traise  PecnlinnL  Further  priyileges  of  the  same 
kind  were  also  giyen  by  ConstMitine  and  extended 
under  subsequent  emperors  {iona  ^ma§  pabri  mm 


(a/ywiiwafar). 
The  Patrii 


Patria  Potestas  began  with  the  birth  of  a 
child  in  a  Roman  marriage.  If  a  Roman  had  by 
mistake  married  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  no 
connubium,  thinkmg  that  connnbium  existed,  he 
was  allowed  to  pipye  his  case  (eaitrae  efroru  pro' 
baiio\  upon  domg  which  the  diild  that  had  been 
bom  and  the  wife  also  became  Roman  citiaena, 
and  from  that  time  the  son  was  in  the  power  of 
the  fiitber.  This  caosae  probatio  was  allowed  hj 
a  Senatus-eoDsultum  (Oaiua,  L  67),  which,  as  it 
apoMTB  from  the  oontext,  and  a  comparison  with 
Ulpian'fe  Fmgments  (vii.  4),  was  an  amendment 
of  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia.  Other  instances  of  the 
cansae  probatio  are  mentioned  by  Oaius. 

It  was  a  condition  of  the  Patria  Potestas  that 
the  child  should  be  begotten  in  matrimonium  le- 
gitimum.  (Oaius,  i.  55—107  ;  Inst  1.  tit  d— 11.) 
By  the  old  law,  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the 
parents  did  not  legitimate  a  child  bom  before  the 
marriage.  But  it  seems  to  have  early  become  the 
feshion  for  the  Emperor,  as  an  act  of  grace,  to 
place  such  child  on  the  same  footing  as  Intimate 
children.  The  legitimation  per  subaeqnens  matri- 
monium only  beoune  an  established  mle  of  law 
under  Constantine,  and  was  introduced  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  children  who  were  bora  in  concubinage. 
[CoNcuBiMA.]  In  the  time  of  Theodoous  II., 
the  rule  was  established  by  which  a  child  was 
legithnated  per  oblationem  curiae.  To  these  two 
Inodes  of  legitimation,  Justinian  added  that  per 
rescriptum  principis.  The  child  thus  legitimated 
came  into  the  fiunilia  and  the  potestas  of  his  fother^ 
as  if  he  had  been  bom  in  lawfrtl  marriage. 

The  Patria  Potestas  could  also  be  acquired  by 
either  of  the  modes  of  Adoption.  [Adoptio, 
^lS,b.] 

The  Patria  Potestas  was  dissolved  in  various 
ways.  It  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  fother, 
upon  which  event,  the  grandchildren,  if  there  were 
any,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  the  power  of  their 
graadiather,  came  into  the  power  of  their  fiither 
who  was  now  tui  juris.  It  could  also  be  dissolved 
in  various  ways  during  the  lifetime  of  the  fiuher. 
A  maxima  or  media  capitis  diminutio  either  of 
the  parent  or  child  dissolved  the  Patria  Potestas ; 
though  in  the  case  of  either  party  sustaining  a 
capitis  diminutio  by  fidling  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy,  the  relation  might  be  revived  by  Post- 
liminium. A  fiuher  who  was  adrogated,  and  conso- 
quently  sustained  a  arinima  capitis  diminntioi,  came 
together  with  his  children,  who  had  hitherto  been 
in  his  power,  into  the  power  of  his  adi^ve  fother. 
The  emancipation  of  the  child  by  the  fother  was  a 
common  mode  of  dissolving  the  Patria  Potestes, 
and  was  accompanied  by  tlM  Minima  Capitis  dimi- 
nutio. If  a  son  was  elected  Flamen  Dialis  or  a 
daughter  was  chosen  a  Vestal,  the  Patria  Potestas 
ceased  ;  and  in  the  later  period,  it  was  also  dis- 
solved by  the  son^  attaining  certain  dvii  or  eccle- 
siastical honours.  The  Potestas  of  the  fiuher 
might  cease  without  the  son  becoming  sui  juris,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  son  bong  given  in  adoption. 

The  term  Patria  Potestas  strictly  expresses  the 
power  of  the  fother,  as  such,  which  arises  from  the 
paternal  rektion  ;  but  the  term  also  imports  the 
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rights  of  the  child  as  a  filiusfamiliaj  or  filialkmUias. 
Of  these  rights,  the  most  important  was  the  ca- 
pacity of  being  the  sous  heres  of  the  fiither.  Oene- 
nlly,  the  parent  could  emancipate  his  child  at  his 
pleasure,  and  thus  depriye  him  of  the  rights  of 
agnation  ;  bat  the  law  in  this  respect  was  altered 
by  Justinian  {Ncv,  89.  c.11),  who  made  the  con- 
sent of  the  ehild  necessary.  (Sangny,  System,  &c^ 
iL  49,  &c  ;  Pachta,  InaL  iii.  142  ;  Bocking,  Ind, 
L  2-24,)  [O.  L.] 

PATRI'CII.  This  word  is  a  derivatire  from 
paUTy  which  in  the  early  times  xnTariably  denoted 
a  patrician,  and  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic 
freqaently  occurs  m  the  Roman  writers  as  equiva- 
lent to  senator.  Patricii  therefore  signifies  those 
who  belonged  to  the  patres  "  rez  patres  eos  (srao- 
torvi)  voluit  nominari,  patriciosque  eonim  liberos.** 
{CicdeHt  PubL  ii.  12  ;  Liv.  1 8  ;  Dionys.  it  8.) 
It  is  a  mistake  in  these  writers  to  snppose  that 
the  patricii  were  only  the  offspring  of  the  patres 
in  the  sense  of  senators,  and  necessarily  connected 
with  them  by  blood.  Patres  and  patricii  were 
originally  convertible  tenns.  (Plat  HomuL  13; 
Lydus,  de  Mau,  I  20,  de  Mag,  L  16  ;  Niebuhr, 
liisL  of  Borne,  I  p.  336.)  The  words  patret  and 
patrieii  have  radically  and  essentially  the  same 
meaning,  and  some  of  the  ancients  believed  that 
the  name  patres  was  given  to  that  particular  class 
of  the  Roman  population  from  the  &ct  that  they 
were  £uhei8  of  &milies  (Pint  />ionys.  L  e.)  ; 
others,  that  they  were  called  so  from  their  age 
(Sallust,  CatiL  6)  ;  or  because  they  distributed 
land  among  the  poorer  dtisens,  as  fathers  did 
among  their  childroL  (Fest  s.  e.  Patrei  Sematoret; 
Lyd.  <U  Men».  iv.  50.)  But  most  writers  justly 
refer  the  name  to  the  patrocinium  which  the  pa- 
tricians exercised  over  the  whole  state,  and  over 
all  chisses  of  perMos  of  whom  it  was  composed. 
(Plut  and  Sallust,  L  c ;  Zonaias,  vii  8  ;  Saidas» 
s.  V,  nocrpfjcioi.) 

In  considering  who  the  patricians  were,  we  have 
to  distinguish  three  periods  in  the  history  of  Rome. 
The  first  extends  irom  the  foundation  of  the  city 
down  to  the  establishment  of  the  plebeians  as  a 
secimd  order ;  the  second,  from  this  event  down  to 
the  time  of  Constantine,  during  which  time  the 
patricians  were  a  real  aristocracy  of  birth,  and  as 
such  formed  a  distinct  dass  of  Roman  citizens  op- 
posed to  the  plebeians,  and  afterwards  to  the  new 
plebeian  aristocracy  of  the  nobiles :  the  third  period 
extends  from  Constantine  down  to  the  middle  ages, 
during  which  the  patricians  were  no  longer  an 
aristocracy  of  birth,  but  wen  persons  who  merely 
enjoyed  a  title,  first  granted  bjr  the  emperors  and 
afterwards  by  the  popes  also. 

f\r9l  Period  :  from  ike/bmdaiUm  o/OecUy^lo 
ike  ettabUthment  of  ike  plebeian  order.  Niebuhr*s 
researches  into  the  early  history  of  Rome  have 
established  it  as  a  fiict  beyond  all  doubt,  that  dur- 
ing this  period  the  patricians  comprised  the  whole 
b<^y  of  Romans  who  enjoyed  the  full  franchise, 
that  they  were  the  populus  Pomamu,  and  that 
there  were  no  other  real  citizens  besides  them. 
(Niebuhr,  Hitt.  of  Rome,  il  pp.  224,  225.  note  507; 
Cic  pro  Caedn,  35.)     The  patricians  must  be  re- 

Srded  as  conquerors  who  reduced  the  earlier  in- 
bitants  of  the  places  they  occupied  to  a  state  of 
servitude,  which  in  our  authorities  is  designated  by 
the  terms  dieTie  and  pl^.  The  other  ports  of  the 
Roman  population,  namely  clients  and  slaves,  did 
not  belong  to  the  populus  Romanus,  or  sovereign 
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people,  and  were  not  burghers  or  patricians.  The 
senators  were  a  select  body  of  the  populus  or  pa- 
tricians, which  acted  as  their  repn^senutive.  The 
burghers  or  patricians  consisted  originally  of  three 
distinct  tribes,  which  gradually  became  united 
into  the  sovereign  populus.  These  tribes  had 
founded  settlements  upon  several  of  the  hills  which 
were  subsequently  included  within  the  precincts  of 
the  city  of  Rome.  Their  names  were  Rarones, 
Tities,  and  Luceres,  or  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and 
Lucerenses.  Each  of  these  tribes  consisted  of  ten 
curiae,  and  each  curia  of  ten  decuries,  which 
were  established  for  representative  and  military 
purposes.  [Sbnatus.]  The  first  tribe,  or  the 
Ramnes,  were  a  Latin  colony  on  the  Palatine 
hill,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Romulus.  As 
long  as  It  stood  alone,  it  contained  only  one  hun- 
dred gcntes,  and  had  a  senate  of  one  hundred 
members.  When  the  Tities,  or  Sabine  settlers 
on  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  hills,  under  king 
Tatius,  became  united  with  the  Ramnes,  the  num- 
ber of  gentes  as  well  as  that  of  senaton  was 
increased  to  200.  These  two  tribes  after  their 
union  continued  probably  for  a  considerable  time 
to  be  the  patricians  of  Romc^  until  the  third 
tribe,  the  Luceres, » which  chiefly  consisted  of 
Etruscans,  who  had  settled  on  the  Caelian  Hill, 
also  became  united  with  the  other  two  as  a 
third  tribe.  When  this  settlement  was  made  is 
not  certain :  some  say  that  ii  was  in  the  time  of 
Romulus  (Fest  s.  v.  Caelitu  Mont  and  Lueeret ; 
Varro,  de  Ling.  Lai.  v.  55)  ;  others  that  it  took 
place  at  a  bter  time.  (Tacit  Annal.  iv.  65 ;  Fest 
s.  r.  Tueeum  vicum.)  But  the  Etruican  settlement 
was  in  all  probability  older  than  that  of  the  Sabines 
(see  Gottling,  Geedi.  der  Piim.  Staateverf  p.  54, 
&.c\  though  it  seems  occasionally  to  have  received 
new  bands  of  Etruscan  settlen  even  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  republic. 

The  amalgamation  of  theie  three  tribes  did  not 
take  place  at  once :  the  union  between  Latins  and 
Sabines  is  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Romulus,  though 
it  does  not  ^pear  to  have  been  quite  perfect,  since 
the  Latins  on  some  occasions  claimed  a  superiority 
over  the  SabinesL  (Dionys.  ii.  62.)  The  Luceres 
existed  for  a  long  time  as  a  separate  tribe  with- 
out enjoying  the  same  rights  as  the  two  others 
until  Tarquinius  Prisciis,  himself  an  Etntscan, 
caused  them  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  others.  For  this  reason  he  is  said  to 
have  increased  the  number  of  senaton  to  300 
(Dionys.  iii  67  ;  Liv.  i.  35  ;  CUude  Re  PmU, 
ii.  20 ;  compare  Sbnatus),  and  to  have  added  two 
Vestal  viiigins  to  the  existing  number  of  four. 
(Dionys.  /.  c  ;  Fest  t.  v.  Sem  Vedae  eaeerdotee; 
Niebuhr,  HiM.  of  Rome,  L  p.  802,  dec)  The  Lu« 
ceres,  however,  are,  notwithstanding  this  equalisa- 
tion, sometimes  distinguished  from  the  other  tribes 
by  the  name  patree  minormm  geeHum;  though 
this  name  is  also  applied  to  other  members  of  the 
patricians,  «.  ^.  to  those  plebeian  fiunilies  who 
were  admitted  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  into  the  thre« 
tribes,  and  in  comparison  with  these,  the  Luceres 
are  again  called  pcireamti^orum  geiUhun,  (Compare 
Niebuhr,  L  p.  304,  and  Qdttling,  p^  226,  Ac.) 
That  this  distinction  between  patres  majornm  and 
minorum  gentium  was  kept  up  in  private  life,  at  a 
time  when  it  had  no  value  whatever  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  is  clear  from  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  ix. 
21).  Tullus  Hostilius  admitted  several  of  the 
noble  gentes  of  Alba  among  the  patricians  (m 
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jMirea  legiLt  Lir.  L  50),  Yic,  the  TiiUii  (Jnlii  ?), 
Servilii,  Quinctii,  Oeganii,  Curiatii,  and  Cloelii,  to 
which  DionjTsius  (ill  29)  adds  the  gens  Metilia. 
Ancus  Mardiu  admitted  the  Tarqninii  (Dionys. 
UL  48),  Tarqainiiu  Priscns  the  Tullii  (DioDyn 
IT.  3X  Senriiu  Tullitu  the  Octarii  (Saeton.  Aug, 
1,  &C.),  and  even  Tarqniniui  Superbni  Beems  to 
hare  had  nmilar  intentiona.  (Dionya^  vt,  67  ; 
Saeton.  ViidL  1.)  We  do  not  hear  that  the  num- 
ber of  gentef  was  increased  by  these  admissioni, 
and  must  therefore  sappose  that  some  of  them  had 
already  become  extinct,  and  that  the  vacancies 
which  thus  arose  were  filled  up  with  these  new 
batchers.  (QOttling,  p.  222.)  During  the  time  of 
the  republic,  distinguished  strsngers  and  wealthy 
plebeians  were  occasionally  made  Roman  patricians, 
s.  g,  Appius  Claudius  and  his  gens  (Liv.  x.  8  ; 
compare  il  16  ;  Dionys.  r.  40  ;  Sueton.  Ttt.  IX 
and  Domitins  Ahenobarbus.  (Suet  A^sro,  1.)  As 
regards  the  kingly  period  the  Roman  historians 
speak  as  if  the  kings  had  had  the  power  of  raising 
a  gens  or  an  individual  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  king  oonld  not  do  thb 
withouf  the  consent  of  the  patres  in  their  curies  ; 
and  hence  Livy  (iv.  4)  makes  Canoleius  say,  ^  per 
cooptationem  in  patres,  aat  ab  regibus  lecti,**  which 
lectio,  of  course,  required  the  sanction  of  the  body 
of  patrfcians.  In  the  time  of  the  republic  such  an 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  patrician  could  only  be 
granted  by  the  senate  and  the  populus.  (Liv.  iv. 
4,  X.  8,  compare  especially  Becker,  Ii<mdb,  der 
Rom,  AUertk,  ii.  1.  p.  26.  &c.) 

Since  there  were  no  other  Roman  citizens  but 
the  patricians  daring  this  period,  we  cannot  speak 
of  any  rizbti  or  privileges  belonging  to  them  exclu- 
sively ;  they  are  all  comprehended  under  CivrTAS 
(Roman)  and  OsNS.  Respecting  their  reUtions  to 
the  kings  see  Comitia  Curiata  and  Sbnatus. 
During  this  early  period  we  can  scarcely  speak  of 
the  patricians  as  an  aristocracy,  unless  we  regard 
their  relation  to  the  clients  in  this  light.  fCLiiNs.] 

Second  Period :  from  ike  e$tabli$hmeni  of  Ae 
flAeian  order  to  tho  Urns  of  Omutantme,  When 
the  plebeians  became  a  distinct  dass  of  citisens, 
who  shared  certain  rights  with  the  patricians,  the 
latter  lost  in  so  &r  as  these  rights  no  longer 
belonged  to  them  exclusively.  Bat  by  hi  the 
greater  number  of  rights,  and  those  the  most  im- 
portant ones,  still  remained  in  the  exclusive  poa- 
session  of  the  patricians,  who  alone  were  ciess 
optimo  JutnBj  and  were  the  patres  of  the  nation  in 
the  same  sense  as  before.  All  civil  and  religions 
offices  were  in  their  possession,  and  they  G<Hitinued 
as  before  to  be  the  populus,  the  nation  now  con- 
sisting of  the  populus  and  the  plebesi  This  dis- 
tmction,  which  Livy  found  in  ancient  documents 
(xxT.  12),  seems  however  in  the  course  of  time  to 
have  fidlen  into  oblivion,  so  that  the  historian 
seems  to  be  scarcely  aware  of  i^  and  uses  populus 
for  the  whole  body  of  citisens  including  the  ple- 
beians. Under  the  Antonines  the  term  populus 
•ignified  idl  the  citizens,  with  the  exception  of  the 
patricii.  (Oaius,  L  8.)  In  their  relation  to  the 
plebeians  or  the  commonalty,  the  patricians  now 
were  a  real  aristocracy  of  birth.  A  person  bom  of 
a  patrician  family  was  and  remained  a  patrician, 
whether  he  was  rich  or  poor,  whether  he  was  a 
member  of  the  senate,  or  an  equee,  or  held  any  of 
the  great  offices  of  the  state,  or  not :  there  was  no 
power  that  could  make  a  patrician  a  plebeian,  ex- 
cept hb  own  free  will,  for  every  patrician  might  | 
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by  adoption  into  a  plebeian  fiunily,  or  by  a  solema 
transition  from  bis  own  order  to  the  plebs,  become 
a  plebeian,  leaving  his  gens  and  cnria  and  re- 
nouncing the  sacta.  As  regards  the  census^  he 
might  indeed  not  belong  to  the  wealthy  classes, 
but  his  rank  remained  the  same.  Instances  of  re- 
duced patricians  in  the  latter  period  of  the  repnblie 
are,  the  fisther  of  M.  Aemilius  Scanrus  and  the 
fiamily  of  the  SuUas  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
dictator  of  that  name.  (Suet  Avg,  2  ;  Liv. 
iv.  16 ;  Plin.  H»  N.  xviiL  4  ;  Zonar.  vii  15 ; 
Aseon.  Ped.  m  Seatir.  p^25,  ed.  OreUL)  A  plebeian, 
on  the  other  hand,  or  even  a  strsnger,  might,  as  we 
stated  above,  be  made  a  patrician  by  a  lex  curiata. 
But  this  appears  to  have  been  done  very  seldom  ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  in  the  oonise  of  a 
few  centuries  the  number  of  patrician  £smilies  be- 
came so  rapidly  diminished,  that  towards  the  doae 
of  the  republic  there  were  not  more  than  fifiy  such 
fiimilies.  (Dionys.  i  85.)  Julius  Owsar  by  the 
lex  Otisia  raised  several  plebeian  ftmilies  to  the 
rank  of  patricians,  in  order  that  they  might  bo  able 
to  continue  to  bold  the  ancient  priestly  offices 
which  still  belonged  to  their  order.  (Suet  Gks. 
41  ;  Tacit  AnmaL  xi.  25  ;  Dion  Ous.  xliii.  47, 
xlv.  2.)  Augustus  soon  after  found  it  necessary 
to  do  the  same  by  a  lex  Saenia.  {TwoLLc;  Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  48,  liL  42.)  Other  emperors  followed 
these  examples :  Claudius  raised  a  number  of  seni^ 
tors  and  such  persons  as  were  bom  of  illustrious 
parents  to  the  rank  of  patricians  (Tadt  2.  e. ;  Suet 
OiA.  I)  ;  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  other  emperon  did 
the  same.  (Tacit  Agrie.  9  ;  (]i4>itol  M.  Antomuu 
1  ;  Lamprid.  Commod,  6.)  The  expression  for  this 
act  of  raising  persons  to  the  rank  of  patricians  was 
m  patridoB  or  infamUiam  pairieiam  adiigere. 

Although  the  patridans  thiougbont  this  whole 
period  had  the  character  of  an  aristocracy  of  birth, 
yet  their  political  rights  were  not  the  same  at  all 
times.  The  fint  centuries  of  this  period  are  an 
almost  onintemipted  straggle  between  patricians 
and  plebeians,  in  which  the  former  exerted  every 
means  to  retain  their  exdusive  rights,  but  which 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  political  equality 
of  the  two  orders.  [Pi.kb&]  Only  a  few  insigni- 
ficant priestly  offices,  and  the  performance  of  certain 
andent  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  remained 
the  exdusive  privilege  of  the  patricians  ;  of  which 
they  were  the  prouder,  as  in  fonner  days  their  re- 
ligious power  and  significance  were  the  basis  ot 
their  political  superiority.  (See  Ambrosch,  StmUem 
fmd  Andeuttrngen^  <6e.  p.  58,  &c)  At  the  time 
when  the  struggle  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
ceased,  a  new  kind  of  aristocracy  began  to  arise 
at  Rome,  which  was  partly  baaed  upon  wealth  and 
partly  upon  the  great  offioea  of  the  republic,  and 
the  term  Nobiles  was  given  to  all  persons  whose 
ancestnra  had  held  any  of  the  curule  offices.  (Com- 
pare NoBiLxa)  This  aristocracy  of  nobiles  threw 
the  old  patricians  as  a  body  still  more  into  the 
shade,  though  both  chases  of  aristocrats  united  as 
for  as  was  possible  to  monopolise  all  the  great 
offices  of  the  state  (Liv.  xxiL  34,  xxxix.  41) ; 
but  althongh  the  old  patricians  were  obliged  in 
many  cases  to  make  common  cause  with  the  nobOes, 
yet  they  could  never  suppress  the  feeling  of  their 
own  superiority ;  and  the  veneration  which  histori- 
cal antiquity  alone  can  bestow,  idways  distii^guished 
them  as  individuals  from  the  nobiles.  How  much 
wealth  gradually  gained  the  upper  hand,  is  seen 
from  the  measure  adopted  about  the  thne  of  the 
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first  Punic  war,  hj  which  the  expenaes  for  the 
public  games  were  no  longer  given  from  the  aera- 
riuro,  but  were  defirayed  by  the  aedilei ;  and  as 
their  office  was  the  first  step  to  the  great  offices  of 
the  republic,  that  measure  was  a  tacit  exclusion  of 
the  poorer  citizens  from  those  offices.  Under  the 
emperon  the  position  of  the  patricians  as  a  body 
was  not  unproved  ;  the  filling  up  of  the  vacancies 
in  their  order  by  the  emperors  began  more  and 
more  to  assume  the  character  of  an  especial  honour, 
conferred  upon  a  person  for  his  good  services  or 
merely  as  a  personal  favour,  so  that  the  transi- 
tion from  this  period  to  the  third  had  been  gra- 
dually preparing. 

R^pecting  the  great  political  and  religious  privi- 
leges which  the  patricians  at  first  possessed  alone, 
but  afterwards  were  compelled  to  share  with  the 
plebeians,  see  Plbbs  and  the  articles  treating  of 
the  several  Roman  magistracies  and  priestly  offices. 
Compare  also  GxN8  ;  Curia  ;  Sknatus. 

In  their  dress  and  appearance  the  patricians 
were  scarcely  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
citizens,  unless  they  were  senators,  curule  magis- 
trates, or  equites,  in  which  case  they  wore  like 
others  the  ensigns  peculiar  to  these  dignities.  The 
only  thing  by  which  they  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished in  their  appearance  from  other  citizens, 
was  a  peculiar  kind  of  shoes,  which  covered  the 
whole  foot  and  part  of  the  leg,  though  they  were 
not  as  high  as  the  shoes  of  senaton  and  curule 
magistrates.  These  shoes  were  fiutened  with  four 
strings  (corriffiae  or  lora  patrida)  and  adorned  with 
a  lunula  on  the  top.  (Senec  l>e  TYanqmL  Anim. 
1 1  ;  Plut  Quaeti,  Rom.  75  ;  Stat  Silv.  v.  2.  27  ; 
Martial,  L  50,  iL  29.)  Festus  (s.  o.  MuUeos) 
states  that  mulleus  was  the  name  of  the  shoes 
worn  by  the  patricians  ;  but  the  passage  of  Varro 
which  he  adduces  only  shows  that  the  mnllei  (shoes 
of  a  purple  colour)  were  worn  by  the  curule  magis- 
trates. (Compare  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  43.) 

7%ird  Period  :  from  the  time  of  Oonstanfins  to 
ihs  middle  ogee.  From  the  time  of  Constantino  the 
dignity  of  patricius  was  a  personal  title,  which 
conferred  on  the  person,  to  whom  it  was  granted,  a 
very  high  rank  and  certain  privileges.  Hitherto 
patricians  had  been  only  genuine  Roman  citizens, 
and  the  dignity  had  descended  from  the  fiither  to 
his  children  ;  but  the  new  dignity  was  created  at 
Constantinople,  and  was  not  bestowed  on  old  Ra- 
man families  ;  it  was  given,  without  any  regard 
to  persons,  to  such  men  as  had  for  a  long  time  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  good  and  fiuthfnl  services 
to  the  empire  or  the  emperor.  This  new  dignity 
was  not  hereditary,  but  became  extinct  with  the 
death  of  the  person  on  whom  it  was  conferred  ; 
and  when  during  this  period  we  read  of  patrician 
fiimilics,  the  meaning  is  only  that  the  head  of  such 
a  family  was  a  patricius.  (Zosim.  ii.  40  ;  Cassiodor. 
Variar.  vi  2.)  The  name  patricius  during  this 
period  assumed  the  conventional  meaning  of  &ther 
of  the  emperor  (Ammian.  Marcellin.xzix.  2  ;  Cod. 
12.  tit  3.  §5),  and  those  who  were thns  distinguished 
occupied  the  highest  rank  among  the  illustres  ;  the 
consuls  alone  ranked  higher  than  a  patricius. 
(Isidor.  ix.  4.  1.3;  Cod.  3.  tit  24.  s.  3  ;  12.  tit 
3.  s.  3.)  The  titles  by  which  a  patricius  was  dis- 
tmguished  were  magnificentia,  celsitudo,  eminentia, 
and  magnitude.  They  were  either  engaged  in 
actual  service  (for  they  generally  held  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state,  at  the  court  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces), and  were  then  called  patrkii  praseentalee, 
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or  they  had  only  the  title  and  were  called  patricU 
eodieil/aree  or  koHorarii,  (Cassiod.  viii.  9 ;  Savaron 
ad  Sidon.  ApolL  l  3.)  All  of  them,  however,  were 
distinguished  in  their  appeaiance  and  dress  from 
ordinary  persons,  and  seldom  appeared  before  tha 
public  otherwise  than  in  a  carriage.  The  emperon 
were  generally  very  cautious  in  bestowing  this  great 
distinction,  though  some  of  the  most  arbitrary 
despots  conferred  the  honour  upon  young  men  and 
even  on  eunuchs.  Zeno  decreed  that  no  one  should 
be  made  patricius  who  had  not  been  consul,  prse- 
fect,  or  magister  militum.  (Cod.  3.  tit  24.  s.  3.) 
Justinian*  however,  did  away  with  some  of  these 
restrictions.  The  elevation  to  the  rank  of  patriciuf 
was  testified  to  the  person  by  a  writ  called  diploma. 
(Sidon.  ApoUin.  v.  1 6  ;  Snidas, «.  v.  TpofifiarctSioy ; 
compare  Cassiodor.  vL  2,  viii.  21,  &c.) 

This  new  dignity  was  not  confined  to  Romans 
or  subjects  of  the  empire,  but  was  sometimes  grant- 
ed to  foreign  princes,  such  as  Odoacer,  the  chief  of 
the  Heruli,  and  others.  When  the  popes  of  Rome 
had  established  their  authority,  they  also  assumed 
the  right  of  bestowing  the  title  of  patricius  on 
eminent  persons  and  princes,  and  many  of  the 
German  emperors  were  thus  distingubhed  by  the 
popes.  In  several  of  the  Germanic  kingdoms  the 
sovereigns  imitated  the  Roman  emperors  and  pepes 
by  giving  to  their  most  distinguished  subjects  the 
title  of  patricius,  but  these  patricii  were  at  all 
times  much  lower  in  rank  than  the  Roman  patricii, 
a  title  of  which  kings  and  emperon  themselves 
wen  proud. 

(Rein,  in  Enek  tmd  Oruber'i  Enqfdopadie^ 
«.  V,  PcUrider^  and  for  the  early  period  of  Roman 
History,  Gottling^s  Cfe$ck,  der  Rom.  Staatererf. 
p.  51,  diCy  Becker*s  Handbuck,  L  e.,  and  p.  133* 
&c.)  [L.  S.] 

PATRIMI  ET  MATRIMI,  also  called  Po- 
trimee  et  Matriinee^  wen  those  childnn  whose 
parents  wen  both  alive  (Festus,  s.  v.  Fhminia  / 
Afatrimea  ;  called  by  Dionysius,  ii.22,  &fi^i6aAcis)  • 
in  the  same  way  as  pater  patrimut  signifies  a 
father,  whose  own  father  is  still  alive.  (Festus,  s.  v. 
Pater  Pair.)  Servius  (ad  Virg,  Cfeorg.  31),  how- 
ever,  confines  the  term  patrimi  et  matrimi  to  chil- 
dren bom  of  parents  who  had  been  married  by 
the  nligious  ceromony  called  confarreatio :  it  ap« 
pears  probable  that  this  is  the  cornet  use  of  tko 
term,  and  that  it  was  only  applied  to  such  childnn 
so  long  as  their  parents  wen  alive.  We  know 
that  the  flamines  majons  wen  obliged  to  have 
been  bom  of  parents  who  had  been  married  by  con- 
farreatio (Tflc.  Ann.  iv«  16  ;  Gaius,  L  112)  ;  and 
as  the  children  called  patrimi  et  matrimi  an  almost 
always  mentioned  in  connection  with  nligious 
rites  and  cenmonies  (Cic.  de  Har.  reap.  11  ;  Li  v. 
xxxvil  3 ;  GelL  112;  Tacit  Hitt.  iv.  53 ;  Macrob. 
Sattam.  6  ;  Vopisc.  AwreL  19  ;  Onlli,  Inter,  n. 
2270),  the  statement  of  Servius  is  rendered  men 
probable,  since  the  same  reason,  which  confined 
the  office  of  the  flamines  majores  to  those  bora  of 
parents  who  had  been  married  by  confarreatio, 
would  also  apply  to  the  childnn  of  such  marriages, 
who  would  probably  be  thought  mon  suitable  for 
the  service  oSf  the  gods  than  the  offspring  of  other 
marriages.  (Rein,  Dae  Rom.  Privatrecht.  p.  177  ; 
GSttling,  GeetA.  d.  Rom,  Siaatev.  p.  90.) 

PATRCNOMI  (iroTpoi'^fwt),  wen  magistrates 
at  Sparta,  who  exenised,  as  it  wen,  a  pateroal 
power  over  the  whole  state.  Pausanias  (il  9.  §  I) 
says,  that  they  wen  instituted  by  Clcomenes  III* 
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(ikC.  236 — 221),  who  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
ytpwola  by  establishing  patronomi  in  their  place. 
The  Tcpovalo,  however,  was  not  abolished  by  Cleo- 
menes,  as  it  is  again  spoken  of  by  Paosanias  (iiL  1 1. 
§  2),  and  also  in  inscriptions.  The  patronomi  are 
mentioned  by  Philostiatns  (  Vit,  Apoliom,  \r.  32) 
among  the  principal  magistiatet  along  with  the 
gymnasiarchs  and  ephori  ;  and  their  office  it  also 
spoken  of  by  Plotarefa.  (An  weni  wit  ntp,  per, 
e.  24.)  Their  munber  is  nnoertain  ;  but  Bockh 
(Corp,  In$erip,  yoL  i  p.  605)  has  shown  that 
they  succeeded  to  the  powers  which  the  ephori 
formerly  possessed,  and  that  the  first  patronomus 
was  the  ht^mfMs  of  the  state,  that  is,  gare  his 
Dame  to  the  year  as  the  firat  ephor  had  formerly 
done.     (Compare  MUHer,  Dor.  m.  7.  §  8.) 

PATRO'N  US.  The  act  of  manomission  created 
a  new  relation  between  the  manumissor  and  the 
skre,  which  was  analogous  to  that  between  fiuher 
and  son.  The  mannmissor  became  with  respect 
to  the  manumitted  person  his  Patronos,  and  the 
manumitted  person  became  the  Libertus  of  the 
mannmissor.  The  word  Patronus  (from  Pater) 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  relation.  If  the  manu- 
missor was  a  woman,  she  became  Patrona ;  and 
the  use  of  this  word  instead  of  Matrona  appears 
to  be  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  patronal 
rights.  Viewed  with  reference  to  the  early  ages 
of  Rome,  this  patronal  relation  must  be  considered 
a  part  of  the  ancient  Clientela  ;  but  from  the  tiuke 
of  the  TweWe  Tables  at  least,  which  contained 
legislative  provisions  generally  on  the  subject  of 
patronal  rights,  we  may  consider  the  relation  of 
Patronus  and  Libertus  as  the  same  both  in  the 
case  of  Patrician  and  Plebeian  roanumissores. 

The  Libertus  adopted  the  gentile  name  of  the 
Manumissor.  Cicero *s  freedman  Tiro  was  called 
M.  TuUitts  Tiro. 

The  Libertus  owed  respect  and  gratitude  to  his 
patron,  and  in  ancient  tiroes  the  patron  might 
punish  him  in  a  summary  way  for  neglecting 
those  duties.  This  obligation  extended  to  the 
children  of  the  Libertus,  and  the  duty  was  due  to 
the  children  of  the  patron.  In  Liter  times,  the 
patron  had  the  power  of  relegating  an  ungrateful 
freedman  to  a  certain  distance  from  Rome,  under 
a  law  probably  passed  m  the  time  of  Augustus. 
(Tacit  Ann,  xiii.  26  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  13.)  In  the 
time  of  Nero  it  was  proposed  to  pass  a  Senatus- 
consultum  which  should  give  a  patron  the  power 
of  reducing  his  freedman  to  slavery,  if  he  miscon- 
ducted himself  towards  his  patron.  The  measure 
was  not  enacted,  but  this  power  was  given  to  the 
patron  under  the  later  emperors.  The  Lex  Aelia 
Sentia  gave  the  patron  a  right  of  prosecuting  his 
freedman  for  ingratitude  {ul  tngratum  aecuaare), 
(Dig.  40.  tit  9.  s.  30.)  An  ingratus  was  also 
called  Libertus  Impius,  as  being  deficient  in  Pietas. 

If  the  Libertus  brought  an  action  against  the 
Patronus  (injns  9ocarit)y  he  was  himself  liable  to 
a  special  action  on  the  case  (Oaius,  iv.  46)  ;  and 
he  could  not,  as  a  general  rule,  institute  a  capital 
charge  against  bis  patron.  The  Libertus  was 
bound  to  support  the  patron  and  his  children  in 
case  of  necessity,  and  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  bis  property  and  the  tutela  of  his  children : 
if  he  refused,  he  was  ingratus^  (^ig-  37.  tit  14. 
s.  19.) 

If  a  slave  were  the  property  of  several  masters 
and  were  manumitted  by  all  of  them,  and  became 
a  Roman  citiien,  all  of  them  were  his  Patroni. 
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The  manumissor  could  secure  to  himself  further 
rights  over  his  libertus  by  a  stipulatio  or  by  taking 
au  oath  from  him.  The  subjects  of  such  agree- 
ments were  gifts  from  the  libertus  to  the  patronus 
(dona  €t  mtmera)  and  services  (opercm).  The  oath 
was  not  valid,  unless  the  person  was  a  libertus 
when  he  took  it  If  then  he  took  the  oath  as  a 
aUve,  he  had  to  repeat  it  as  a  freeman,  which  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage  of  Ciceio  in  which 
he  speaki  of  his  freedman  Chrysogonus.  (Ad  AtL 
vil  2  ;  compare  Dig.  38.  tit  1.  s.  7.)  These  Operoe 
were  of  two  kinda,  Officiales  which  consisted  in 
respect  and  affection  ;  and  Fabriles  which  are  ex- 
plained by  the  term  itself.  The  officiales  deter- 
mined by  the  death  of  the  Patronus,  unless  there 
was  an  agreement  to  the  contrary  ;  but  the  fabriles 
being  of  the  nature  of  money  or  money  *s  worth 
passed  to  the  heredes  of  the  Patronus,  like  any 
other  property.  The  Patronus,  when  he  commanded 
the  operae  of  his  libertus,  was  said  **  ei  operas  in> 
dicere  or  imponere.**  (Gains,  iv.  162 ;  Dig.  38. 
tit  2.  s.  29.) 

The  Patron  could  not  command  any  services 
which  were  disgraceful  (turpes)  or  dangerous  to 
life,  such  as  prostitution  or  fighting  in  the  amphi- 
theatre ;  but  if  the  libertus  exercised  any  art  or 
calling  (atrH/icium)^  even  if  he  learned  it  aifter  his 
manumission,  the  operae  in  respect  of  it  were  due 
to  the  patron. 

The  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  released  freed- 
men  (except  those  who  followed  the  ars  ludicra  or 
hired  themselves  to  fight  with  beasts)  from  all  ob- 
ligation as  to  gifts  or  operae,  who  had  begotten  two 
children  and  had  them  in  their  power,  or  one  child 
five  years  old.  (Dig.  38.  tit  1.  Ve  Open*  Liber- 
tonun^  8.  37.) 

If  liberty  was  given  directly  by  a  testament,  the 
testator  was  the  manumissor,  and  his  patronal 
rights  would  consequently  belong  to  his  children : 
if  it  was  given  indirectly,  that  is,  per  fideicommis- 
sum,  the  person  who  performed  the  act  of  manu- 
mission was  the  patronus.  In  those  cases  where  a 
slave  obtained  his  freedom  under  the  Senatuscon> 
sultum  Silanianum,  the  Praetor  could  assign  him 
a  Patronus  ;  and  if  this  was  not  done,  that  person 
was  the  Patron  of  whom  the  libertus  had  laat  been 
the  slave.  (Dig.  38.  tit  16.  s.  3.) 

The  patronaJ  rights  were  somewhat  restricted, 
when  the  act  of  manumission  was  not  altogether 
the  free  act  of  the  manumissor.  For  instance,  the 
Manumissor  per  fideic<Nnmissum  had  all  the  patro- 
nal rights,  except  the  power  to  prosecute  for  mgra- 
titude,  the  right  to  be  supported  by  the  libertus, 
and  to  stipulate  for  munera  and  operae :  his  rights 
against  the  property  of  the  libertus  were  however 
the  same  as  those  of  any  other  manumissor.  (Frog. 
Vat  §  225  ;  Dig.  38.  tit  2.  s.  29.)  If  a  shve 
bad  given  money  to  another  person  in  order  that 
this  other  penon  might  purchase  and  manumit 
him,  the  manumissor  had  no  patronal  rights,  and 
he  lost  even  the  name  of  patron,  if  he  refused  to 
perform  the  act  for  which  he  had  received  the 
money  and  allowed  the  slave  to  compel  him  to  per- 
form his  agreement,  which  the  slave  could  do  by  a 
constitution  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.  (Dig.  40. 
tit  1.  s.  4,  5.)  If  a  master  manumitted  his  slave 
in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money,  he  retained  all 
patronal  rights,  but  he  could  not  stipulate  for  operae. 
A  person  who  purchased  a  slave,  and  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  purchase  agreed  to  manumit  him,  had 
all  patronal  rights,  except  the  right  of  prosecuting 
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for  bgiatitade,  in  eaae  th«  slave  compelled  him  to 
nuuramit  pursuant  to  the  consdtation  of  M.  Aure- 
liu  aDd  L.  Verua.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  9.  i.  30.) 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  support  his 
freedman  in  case  of  necessitj,and  if  he  did  not,  he 
lost  his  patrooal  rights :  the  consequence  was  the 
same  if  he  brooght  a  capital  cfaaige  against  him. 
The  Lex  Aelia  Sentia,  among  its  nurious  ]ffOTi- 
sions,  contained  seToral  that  related  to  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  patron. 

A  capitis  diminutioi  either  of  the  Patron  or  the 
Libertus,  dissolred  the  relation  between  them. 
(See  TaaL  Hid.  iL  92,  where  "*  jura  libertorum '' 
means  **jttra  patrononun,^*  or  ''jura  m  libertos.**) 
The  relation  was  dissolved  when  the  Libertus 
obtained  Ingenuitas  by  the  Natalium  Restitutio, 
but  DOt  when  he  merely  obtained  the  jus  amconim 
annulomm.  [Inobnvus.] 

The  most  important  of  the  Patrcmal  rights  re- 
lated to  the  property  of  Liberti  who  died  intestate 
or  having  made  a  testament 

The  subject,  so  fiu  as  concerns  the  Ante-Justi- 
nian period,  may  be  distributed  under  the  two  fol- 
lowing heads :  —  1.  the  ordinary  rules  of  law,  and 
2.  the  extraordinary :  the  former  comprehend  the 
rules  of  the  old  civil  Uiw,  and  the  Edict  on  the 
BoDomm  Possessio  ;  and  the  latter,  the  Bonorum 
Possessio  eontim  tabnhis  liberti  and  contra  snos 
non  naturolet,  the  Bonorum  Possessio  contra  tabn- 
los  libertae,  and  the  right  to  a  virilis  pars  which 
was  given  by  the  Lex  Papia  Poppaca. 

By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  a  freedman 
died  intestate^  without  sui  heredea,  the  patronus 
was  his  heir.  This  right  was  viewed  as  a  right  of 
Agnation.  The  Legitima  patronomm  tutela  was 
not  expressly  mentioned  m  the  Twelve  Tables, 
but  it  was  a  legal  consequence  of  the  rule  as  to 
inheritance.  (Ulp.  Froff.  xi.  3.)  In  the  case  of  an 
intestate  liberta,  who  could  not  have  a  suus  heres, 
the  patron  was  heres.  The  Senatusoonsultum  Orfi- 
tianum,  which  was  passed  after  Gains  wrote  (iii 
51),  and  in  the  hut  year  but  one  of  the  reign  of 
M.  Aureliui,  made  an  alteration  in  this  respect 
The  passage  of  Ulpian  (Frag.  xxix.  2),  which  was 
written  when  this  Senatusconsultum  was  in  force, 
says,  that  if  a  liberta  died  intestate,  the  patron  suc- 
ceeded to  her  property,  because  a  mother  could  not 
have  sui  hcredes  ;  yet  Ulpian  himself  (lib.  12,  <u/ 
Sabmvm;  Dig.  38.  tit  17.  s.  1)  says,  that  whether 
the  mother  was  Ingenua  or  Libertina,  the  children 
could  succeed  to  her  inheritance  by  the  Senatus- 
consultum Orfitianum.  This  apparent  contradic- 
tion is  removed  by  the  supposition  that  the  Sena- 
tusconsultum gave  the  children  in  such  cases  an 
equal  right  with  the  patron. 

These  patronal  rights  belonged  both  to  a  Patro- 
nus and  a  Patrona,  and  to  the  liberi  of  a  Patronus. 
( Ulp.  Ftxiff.  xxvii.)  The  male  children  of  the  pa- 
tronus had  the  same  rights  as  the  patronus  himself ; 
but  the  females  had  only  the  rights  which  the 
Twelve  Tables  gave  to  the  males,  and  they  had  not 
the  Bonorum  Possessio  contra  tabulas  testamenti 
liberti  ant  ab  intestato  contra  sues  heredes  non 
n^iturales,  until  these  rights  were  given  them  by 
the  Lex  Papia  Poppaea.  {lJ\p,Frag.  xxix.  4,  5.) 
A  difficulty  which  is  raised  by  a  puseffe  in  Jus- 
tii)ian''8  legislation  on  the  patronal  rights  is  dis- 
cussed by  Unterholzner.  {Zeitachrift^  v.  p.  37.)  It 
seems  that  the  children  of  a  Patrona  had  not  by 
the  Twelve  Tables  the  same  rights  as  the  children 
of  a  Patronus,  but  the  Lex  Papia  Poppaea  probably 
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made  some  change  in  this  respect  (Zeiischri/tj  v, 
p.43,&c.) 

In  order  that  these  patronal  rights  should  exist, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  libertus  must  have  been 
made  free  by  a  Roman  citiaen,  and  have  become  a 
Roman  citiien  by  the  act  of  manumission.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  a  person  obtained  the  citizenship,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  special  grant 
of  the  jus  patronatus,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
patronal  rights  against  his  then  freedmen,  who 
must  also  at  the  same  time  become  Roman  citiatens, 
(Plin,  Ep,  X.  6.)  A  otitis  diminutio,  as  already 
observed,  either  of  the  patron  or  the  libertus,  dc> 
stroyed  the  patronal  rights  to  the  inheritance. 
(Chuus,  iii.  51.) 

^  If  there  were  several  patroni  or  patronae,  they 
divided  the  inheritance  equally,  though  their  shares 
in  the  libertus  when  a  slave  might  have  been  un- 
equal. These  patronal  rights  resembled  a  joint- 
tenancy  in  English  Law,  for  the  survivor  or  survi- 
von  of  the  patroni  had  all  the  patronal  rights 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  children  of  a  deceased 
patronus.  A  son  of  a  patron  also  claimed  the  in- 
neritance  to  the  exclusion  of  the  grandson  of  a 
patron.  If  the  patroni  were  all  dead,  leaving  several 
children,  the  hereditas  was  divided  among  all  the 
children  equally  (m  eapUa\  pursuant  to  the  hiw  of 
succession  in  the  case  of  Agnation.  (Oaius,  iii. 
16,  59,  &C.) 

^  A  Senatusconsultum,  which  was  passed  in  the 
time  of  Claudius,  allowed  a  patron  to  assign  his 
patronal  rights  to  the  inheritance  of  a  libertus,  to 
any  of  his  children  whom  he  had  in  his  power,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest  (Dig.  38.  tit  4.) 

The  Edict  extended  the  Bonorum  Possessio  to 
Patroni.  The  Patronal  rights  of  the  Civil  Law 
were  founded  on  an  assumed  Agnatio :  those  of  the 
Edict  were  founded  on  an  assumed  Cognatio.  The 
Edict  called  to  the  Bonorum  Possessio  of  Liberti, 
1.  their  children  ;  2.  their  heredes  legitimi ;  3.  their 
cognati,  who  must  of  course  be  descendants  ;  4.  the 
fhmilia  of  the  Patronus ;  5.  the  patronus  and  pa- 
trona, and  their  children  and  parents,  by  which 
provision  was  made  in  case  the  Patronus  or  Pa- 
trona had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  so 
could  not  be  called  in  the  fourth  order ;  6.  the 
husband  or  wife  of  the  freedwoman  or  freedman  ; 
7.  the  cognati  of  the  manumissor. 

Originally,  if  the  freedman  made  a  will,  he  could 
pass  over  {praeterire)  the  patron.  But  by  the 
Edict,  unleu  he  left  him  as  much  as  one  half  of 
his  property,  the  patron  or  his  male  children  could 
obtain  the  Bonorum  possessio  contra  tabuhis  of 
one  half  of  the  property.  If  the  libertus  died 
intestate,  leaving  no  suus  heres,  except  an  adopted 
child,  or  a  wife  in  manu,  or  a  uurus  in  the 
manus  of  his  son,  the  patron  had  a  bonorum 
possessio  of  one  half  against  these  sui  heredes. 
But  if  the  libertus  had  children  of  his  own  blood 
(naiuraUs)  either  in  his  power  at  the  time  of  his 
death  or  emancipated  or  given  in  adoption,  and  if 
these  children  were  made  heredes  by  his  testament 
or  being  praeteriti  daimed  the  Bonorum  possessio 
contra  tabulas,  the  patron  had  no  chiim  on  the 
freedman^s  property.  The  patron  was  not  excluded, 
if  the  children  of  the  freedman  were  exheredated. 
((}aius,  iiL  40 ;  Dion  Cass.  IL  15,  and  the  note 
of  Reimams.) 

By  the  Lex  Papia  Poppaea,  if  a  freedman  had  a 
property  amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand  sestertii 
and  fewer  than  three  children,  the  patronus  had  an 
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•qua]  share  (virUitpart)  with  the  children,  whether 
the  freedman  died  testate  or  intestate;  and  a 
patrona  ingenua,  who  had  three  children,  enjoyed 
the  same  privilege.  BefoK  the  Lex  Papia,  Patronae 
had  only  the  rights  which  the  Twehe  Tables  gave 
them ;  but  this  Lex  put  Ingeniiae  patronae  who 
had  two  children,  and  Libertinae  patronae  who 
had  three  children,  on  the  same  footing  with  re- 
spect to  the  Bononun  poesessio  contra  tabulas  and 
with  respect  to  an  adopted  son,  a  wife  m  manu,  or 
a  nunis  in  manu  filii,  as  the  Edict  had  placed  Pa- 
troni  The  Lex  did  the  same  for  daughters  of  the 
Patronns  who  had  three  children.  The  Lex  also 
gave  to  a  Patrona  ingenua,  but  not  to  a  Libertina, 
who  had  three  children,  the  same  rights  that  it 
gave  to  a  Patronus. 

According  to  the  old  law,  as  the  liberta  was 
in  the  legitima  tutela  of  her  patron,  she  could  make 
no  disposition  of  her  property  without  his  consent 
(patrono  aucioni).  The  Lex  Papia  freed  a  liberta 
from  this  tutela,  if  she  had  four  children,  and  she 
could  consequently  then  make  a  will  without  the 
consent  of  her  patronus,  but  the  law  provided  that 
the  patronus  should  hare  an  equal  share  with  her 
surviving  children. 

In  the  case  of  a  liberta  dying  intestate,  the 
Lex  Papia  gave  no  iiirther  rights  to  a  Patrona, 
who  had  children  (liberit  honoraiae)  than  she  had 
before  ;  and  therefore  if  there  had  been  no  capitis 
diminutio  of  the  Patrona  or  the  Liberta,  the  Pa- 
trona inherited  the  property,  even  if  she  had  no 
children,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  children  of  the 
Kberta.  If  the  liberta  made  a  will,  the  Lex  Papia 
gave  to  the  Patrona,  who  had  the  number  of  chil- 
dren required  by  that  law,  the  same  rights  which 
the  Edict  gave  to  the  Patronus  contra  tabuhu  li- 
bcrtL  The  same  Lex  gave  to  the  daughter  of  a 
patrona,  who  had  a  single  child,  the  same  rights 
that  the  patronus  had  contra  tabulas  liberti.  (Gains, 
iii.  53  ;  a  passage  which  Unterholzner  proposes  to 
correct,  but  on  very  insufficient  grounds,  Zeiltckrift^ 
T.  p.45.) 

The  rules  of  law  as  to  the  succession  of  the 
Patronus  to  the  property  of  Latini  Liberti  differed 
in  various  respects  from  those  that  have  been  ex- 
plained. Being  viewed  as  a  peculium,  it  had  the 
incidents  of  such  property.  It  came  to  the  extranei 
h credos  of  the  manumissor,  but  not  to  his  exhere- 
dated  children,  in  both  which  respects  it  differed 
from  the  property  of  a  Libertus  who  was  a  Civis 
Romanus.  If  there  were  several  patrons,  it  came 
to  them  in  proportion  to  their  interests  in  the 
former  slave,  and  it  was  consistent  with  this  doc- 
trine that  the  share  of  a  deceased  patronus  should 
go  to  his  heres.  The  Senatusconsultum  Laigianum, 
which  was  passed  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  enacted 
that  the  property  of  Latini  should  go  first  to  those 
who  had  manumitted  them,  then  to  their  liberi 
who  were  not  expressly  exheredated,  according  to 
proximity,  and  then  according  to  the  old  law,  to 
the  heredes  of  the  manumissor.  The  only  effect 
of  this  Senatusconsultum  was  to  prefer  liberi,  w^ho 
were  not  expressly  exheredated,  to  extnmei  heredes. 
Accordingly,  an  emancipated  son  of  the  patronus, 
who  was  praeteritus,  and  who  could  not  claim  the 
Bonorum  possessio  of  his  &ther*s  property  contra 
tabulas  testament!,  had  a  claim  to  the  property  of 
a  Latinus  prior  to  the  extranei  heredes. 

As  to  the  Dediticii  under  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia, 
there  were  two  rules.  The  property  of  those  who 
on  their  mamunission  would  have  become  Roman 
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citizens,  but  for  the  impediments  thereto,  cams 
to  their  patron!  as  if  they  had  been  Roman  citizens  : 
they  had  not  however  the  testamenti  fiurtio.  The 
nroperty  of  those,  who  on  their  manumission  would 
have  become  Latini,  but  for  the  impediments  thereto, 
came  to  their  patnmi  as  if  they  had  been  Latini : 
on  this  Oaius  remarks  that  in  this  matter  the 
l^slator  had  not  very  clearly  expressed  his  in- 
tentions. He  had  already  made  a  similar  remark 
as  to  a  provision  of  the  Lex  Papia  (iiL  47). 

As  to  the  other  meanings  of  the  word  Patronna, 
see  Cliens  and  Orator. 

The  subject  of  the  Patronatus  is  one  of  con- 
siderable importance  towards  a  right  understanding 
of  many  parts  of  the  Roman  polity.  This  imperfect 
outline  may  be  filled  up  by  referring  to  the  follow- 
ing authorities.  (Gains,  iil  3d — 76  ;  Ulpian, /Vtm/. 
tiL  xxvii.  xxix. ;  Dig.  37.  tit  14,  15  ;  38.  tit.  1,  2, 
3,  && ;  the  Index  to  Paulus,  Smi,  RmxpL  ;  and  for 
Justinian's  legislation,  Inst  3.  tit  8,  &c.  ;  Unter- 
holzner, Utber  das  patrfmatiaoke  ErhredU^  Zeit- 
vihrift^  T.,  and  the  article  Gbns,  with  the  references 
in  Rein,  Da»  Rom.  PrivatrtdU^  p.  285,  and  in 
Walter,  GetekkkU  de$  Ram.  RechtSy  pp.  507—516, 
and  684—689.)  [G.  L.] 

PAVIMENTUM.  [Doiius  p.  431,a;  Viar.] 

PAVONACEUM.    [Tboula.] 

PAUPE'RIE,  ACTIO  DE.    [Pauperirs.] 

PAUPE'RIES  was  the  legal  term  lor  mischief 
done  by  an  animal  {quadnq!>es)  contraiy  to  the 
nature  of  the  aninui],  as  if  a  nuui^i  ox  gored  an- 
other man.  In  such  cases,  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  gave  the  injured  person  an  action  against 
the  owner  of  the  animal  f<Nr  the  amount  <^  the 
damage  sustained.  The  owner  was  bound  either 
to  pay  the  full  amount  of  damages  or  to  give  up 
the  animal  to  the  injured  person  (moxae  dors). 
Pauperies  excluded  the  notion  of  Injuria  ;  it  is  de- 
fined to  be  ^  damnum  sine  injuria  fiuientis  fiictum,** 
for  an  animal  could  not  be  said  to  have  done  a 
thing  **  injima,  quod  sensu  caret.^*  The  actio  do 
pauperie  belonged  to  the  class  of  Noxales  Actiones. 
According  to  the  old  hiw,  if  a  bear  got  away  from 
his  master,  he  was  not  liable  ;  because  when  the 
animal  got  away,  it  ceased  to  be  the  master's  pro- 
perty. But  the  Aedile's  edict  declared  that  it 
was  not  lawful  to  keep  a  dog,  boar,  wild  boar, 
bear,  or  lion,  in  any  place  which  was  a  place  of 
public  resort  If  this  role  was  violated,  and  any 
damage  was  done  by  one  of  these  beasts  to  a  free- 
man, the  judex  might  condemn  the  owner  in  such 
sum  as  he  should  think  to  be  ^  bonum  et  aequum.^ 
If  damage  was  done  to  any  thing  else,  the  judex 
might  condemn  the  owner  in  double  the  amount  of 
the  damage.  There  might  also  be  an  actio  de 
pauperie  in  addition  to  the  aedilitiae  actiones.  (Dig. 
9.  tit  1  ;  Inst  4.  tit  9.)  [G.  L.] 

PAUSA'RII,  was  the  name  given  to  the  priests 
of  Isis  at  Rome,  because  they  were  accustomed  in 
the  processions  in  honour  of  Isis  to  make  pauses 
(pau9ae)  at  certain  chapels  or  places,  called  fnoa- 
tiorus,  by  the  road's  side,  to  sing  hymns  and  per- 
form other  sacred  rites.  (Orelli,  Inscr,  n.  1885 ; 
Spartian.  Pesoen,  Nig.  6,  CaraealL  9 ;  Salm.  ad 
loc.) 

The  portisctduSy  or  commander  of  the  rowen  in 
a  vessel,  was  sometimes  caUed  ;xiiwar»is  (Sen.  Ep. 
56),  because  the  rowers  began  and  ceased  (pamsa) 
their  strokes  according  to  his  commands.  [Portis- 

CULU8.] 

PECHUS  (ir^xvj)-    [Cubitus  ;  Mrnsura.] 
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PECTEN  («cTcU),  a  oomK  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  nsed  combs  made  of  boc-wood  (Branck, 
Anal.  I  221;  Ovid.  Fad,  vl  23;  Mart.  xiv.  25), 
which  they  obtained,  as  we  do,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine  sea.  The  mountain  ridge  of  Cytorus 
in  Oahtia  was  particularly  celebrated  for  this  pro- 
duct (Ovid.  Met  ir.  311.)  The  Egyptians  had 
ivory  combs  (ApuL  Met,  xL  p.  121,  ed-  Aldi), 
which  also  came  into  use  by  degrees  among  the 
Romans.  (Claudian,  de  Nupt.  Honor,  102.)  The 
Bolden  comb,  ascribed  to  the  goddesses,  is  of  course 
imaginary.  (Callim.  in  Lan,  PalL  31.)  The  wooden 
combs,  found  in  Egyptian  tombs,  are  toothed  on 
one  side  only ;  but  the  Greeks  used  them  with 
teeth  on  both  sides,  as  appears  frt)m  the  remains  of 
combs  found  at  Pompeii  (Donaldson's  Pompeii, 
vol.  ii.  pL  78),  and  from  the  representation  of  three 
combs,  exactly  like  our  small-tooth  combs,  on  the 
Arayclaean  marbles.  {Memoirs  rdatuig  to  Turkey, 
edited  by  Walpole,  p.  452.) 

The  principal  use  of  the  comb  was  for  dressing 
the  hair  (Ovid.  Amor.  \.  14.  15,  Met.  xii.  409), 
in  doing  which  the  Greeks  of  both  sexes  were  re- 
markably careful  and  diligent.  (Herod,  vii.  208.) 
To  go  with  uncombed  hair  was  a  sign  of  affliction. 
(Soph.  6W.  (50^1257.) 

A  com])  with  iron  teeth  was  used  in  corn-fields 
to  separate  the  grain  from  the  straw,  whilst  it 
was  yet  standing.  (Col.  de  Re  Rust.  iL  21.)  This 
method  of  reaping  was  called  pectinare  gegetem. 
A  painting  in  the  sepulchral  grotto  of  El  Kab  in 
Egypt  represents  a  man  combing  flax  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  the  linseed  from  the  stem.  The 
rake  used  in  making  hay  is  called  rarui  pecten 
(Ovid.  Rem,  Amor.  192),  because  its  teeth  are  far 
apart ;  but  this  may  be  only  a  poetical  use  of  the 
term. 

Two  portions  of  the  Greek  lyre  were  called  the 
combs  (Eratosth.  Catader.  24)  ;  they  may  have 
been  two  rows  of  pegs,  to  which  the  strings  were 
tied.  The  use  of  the  comb  in  weaving,  and  the 
transference  of  its  name  to  the  plectrum,  are  ex- 
plained under  Tela.  [J.  Y.] 

PECUA'RII,  the  name  given  to  persons  who 
pastured  their  cattle  on  the  public  lands  (/xtscua), 
for  which  they  were  bound  to  pay  a  tax  to  the 
state,  called  Scriptura.  But  in  the  earlier  times 
of  the  republic  many  persons  supported  their  cattle 
on  the  public  pastures  without  paying  this  tax  at 
all,  or  paying  less  than  was  legally  due ;  and  hence 
the  word  pecuarii  was  frequently  employed  to 
signify  those  persons  who  thus  illegally  made  use 
of  the  public  pastures.  They  were  often  prose- 
cuted by  the  aediles  and  fined  (Ov.  FaH.  t.  283— 
294 ;  Liv.  x.  23,  47,  xxxiii.  42,  xxxv.  10;  Fes- 
tus,  p.  238,  ed.  MuUer.) 

PECULATUS  is  properly  the  misappropriation 
or  theft  of  public  property  (pecunia  publica), 
whether  it  was  done  by  a  functionary  or  by  a 
private  person.  Labeo  defines  it  thus,  ^  pecuniae 
publicae  aut  sacrae  furtum,  non  ab  eo  factum, 
cujus  periculo  est"^  The  person  guilty  of  this 
oflfence  was  Peculator.  Cicero  {de  Qff'.  iii.  18) 
enumerates  Peculatores  with  sicarii,  venefici,  testa- 
roentarii  and  fures.  The  origin  of  the  word  ap- 
pears to  be  Pecus,  a  term  which  originally  denoted 
that  kind  of  movable  property  which  was  the  chief 
sign  of  wealth.  Originally  trials  for  Peculatns  were 
before  the  Populus,  or  before  the  Senate.  (Liv.  v. 
32,  xxxvii.  57,  xxxviil  54.)  In  the  time  of 
Cicero  matters  of  pcculatus  were  one  of  the  Quaes- 
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tiones  perpetuae,  which  imply  some  Lex  de  Pecu- 
latu,  and  such  a  Lex  is  by  some  writers  enumerated 
among  the  Leges  Sullanae,  but  without  stating  the 
authority  for  this  assertion.  Two  Leges  relatini( 
to  PeciUatus  are  cited  in  the  Digest,^  Lex  Jiila 
Peculatus  and  Lex  Julia  de  Residuis  (Dig.  48. 
tit  1 3)  ;  but  these  may  be  the  same  Lex,  though 
quoted  as  two  Leges,  just  as  the  Lex  Julia  de 
Adttlteriis  comprised  a  provision  De  Fundo  Dotali, 
which  chapter  is  often  quoted  as  if  it  were  a  sepa- 
rate Lex.  Matters  relating  to  sacrilege  were  also 
comprised  in  the  Lex  Julia  Peculatus  (ne  quis  ex 
pecunia  $aera^  reti^ioia  puUicave  auferat,  &c.)  ; 
matters  relating  to  the  debasement  of  the  coinage  ; 
the  erasing  or  cancelling  of  tabulae  publicae,  &c. 
The  Lex  de  Residuis  applied  to  those  who  had  re- 
ceived public  money  for  public  purposes  and  had 
retained  it  {apud  quern  pecunia  publica  resedit). 
The  penalty  under  this  liiex,  on  conviction,  was  a 
third  part  of  the  sum  retained.  The  punishment 
which  was  originally  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio,  was 
changed  into  Deportatio  under  the  Empire:  the 
ofiender  lost  all  his  rights,  and  his  property  was 
forfeited.  (Inst  4.  tit  18.  §9.)  Under  the  Em- 
pire sacrilege  was  punished  with  death.  A  **  Sa- 
crilegus**  is  one  who  plunders  public  sacred 
places.  (Rein,  Iku  Criminalreeki  der  Romer, 
p.  672.)  [G.  L.] 

PECU'LIO,  ACTIO  DE.    [Sbrvus.] 

PECU'LIUM.     [SBRVU8.1 

PECU'LIUM  CASTRENSE.     [Patria  Po- 

TS8TAR.] 

PECU'NIA.    [NuMMUs.] 
PECU'NIA.     [Herbs,  p.  598,  a.] 
PECU'NIACERTA.  [OBLiGATioNE8,p.818.1 
PECU'NIAE     REPETUNDAE.       [Rbpb- 

TUNDAB.] 

PEDA'NEUS  JUDEX.  [Judex  Pbdanbus.! 

PEDA'RII.     [Senatua] 

PEDrSEQUI,  a  class  of  slaves,  whose  duty 
was  to  follow  their  master  when  he  went  out  of 
his  house.  This  name  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  given  to  any  sUve,  who  accompanied  his 
master ;  but  the  pedisequi  seem  to  have  formed  a 
special  class,  which  was  almost  the  lowest  of  all. 
(Nep.  Attie,  13;  Plaut  MiL  Glor.  iv.  2.  18.) 
There  was  a  similar  class  of  female  slaves,  culled 
pedimquae,  (Plaut.  Asin.  i.  3.  31.)  Compare 
Becker,  GaUue,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 

PEDUM  {Kopinmiy  Xar/m€6\os,  Thcocrit  vil  43, 
128),  a  crook.  The  accompanying  woodcut  is 
taken  from  a  painting  found  at  Civita  Vecchia. 
{Ant,  d'^Eroolano,  voL  iil  tav.  53.)     It  shows  the 
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crook  in  the  haad  of  a  shepherdess,  who  sits  upon 
a  rock,  tending  sheep  and  other  cattle.  (See  also 
woodcut  to  OSCILLUM.) 

On  account  of  its  connection  with  pastoral  life 
the  crook  is  continually  seen  in  works  of  ancient 
art  in  the  hands  of  Pan  (SiL  ItaL  Pum.  xiiL  334X 
and  of  satyrs,  fiuins,  and  shepherds.  It  was  also 
the  usual  attribute  of  Thalia,  as  the  Muse  of 
Pastoral  poetry.  (Combe,  Ano,  MarUet  of  Br. 
MuMum,  Part  uL  pL  5.)  [J.  Y.] 

PEOMA  (iniyfM\  a  pageant,  t.  «.  an  edifice  of 
wood,  consisting  of  two  or  more  stages  (faA«/ato), 
which  were  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure  by 
means  of  balance- weights  {ponderiUu  rsducUs^ 
Claudian,  de  MaUii  Theod.  Cons.  323—328 ;  Sen. 
Episi,  89).  These  great  machines  were  used  in 
the  Roman  amphitheatres  (Jut.  iv.  121 ;  Mart  i.  2. 
2 ;  Sueton.  Claud.  34),  the  gladiators  who  fought 
upon  them  being  called  p^fftnarei,  (Caiig.  26.) 
They  were  supported  upon  wheels  so  as  to  be 
drawn  into  the  circus,  glittering  with  silver  and  a 
profusion  of  wealth.  (Plb.  H.  JV.  zzxiii.  3.  s.  16.) 
At  other  times  they  exhibited  a  magnificent  though 
dangerous  (Vopisc.  Carm.  15)  display  of  fire- 
works. (Claudian,  /.  e.)  Accidents  sometimes  hap- 
pened to  the  musicians  and  other  performers  who 
were  carried  upon  them.    (Phaedr.  t.  7.  7.) 

The  pegmata  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  AH.  iv.  8) 
may  have  been  movable  book-cases.         [J.  Y.] 

PEGMARES.     [Pboma.] 

PELATAE  («€\(£Ta«),  are  defined  by  Pollux 
(iil  82)  and  other  authorities  to  be  free  labourers 
working  for  hire,  like  the  d^ct,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  Helots  and  Penestae,  who  were  bonds- 
men or  seHs,  having  lost  their  freedom  by  conquest 
or  otherwise.  Aristotle  {ap.  Phot.  s.  v.  nsAdTai) 
thus  connects  their  name  with  viXas :  ncAdrai,  he 
says,  from  ir^Aof,  oIok  hfyivra  8iA  irtrloM  wpoa' 
loyrts :  i.  e.  persons  who  are  obliged  by  poverty 
to  attach  themselves  to  others.  Timaeus  {Leg 
PlaL  t.  V.)  gives  the  same  explanation.  ncXdrr};, 
6  &rrl  TfHHpwif  &wriprr&¥  Ktu  irpwnr9\d(»p.  In 
the  later  Greek  writers,  such  as  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  and  Plutarch,  the  word  is  used  for 
the  I^tin  diens,  though  the  relations  expressed 
by  the  two  terms  are  by  no  means  similar.  Plu- 
tarch (Agt.  c.  6)  also  uses  the  word  rather  loosely 
for  Helots,  and  we  are  tpld  of  a  nation  of  Illyrians 
(the  Ardiaei)  who  possessed  300,000  Prospelatae, 
compared  by  Theopompus  {ap,  AUL  tL  p.  271, 
d.  e.)  with  the  Helots  of  Laconia.  (Mtiller,  Dor. 
ilL  4.  §  7  ;  Wachsmuth,  HeUen,  AUertAumsL  voL  L 
pp.  361,  811,  2d  ed. ;  Hermann,  Griech.  StaaUal- 
terth.  §101,n.9.)  [R.  W.] 

PELLEX.      [CONCUBINA.] 

PELLIS  (S^pAto,  9opd\  the  hide  or  skin  of  a 
quadruped.  Before  weaving  was  introduced  into 
Europe  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  inhabit- 
ants were  universally  clothed  in  skins.  The  prac- 
tice continued  among  the  less  civilised  nations 
(Viig.  Georff.  iii.  383 ;  Tacit  Germ.  17,  46;  Ovid, 
TYist.  iii  10.  19),  and  is  often  ascribed  by  the 
poets  to  heroes  and  imaginary  beings  [Comp. 
Axoifl;  NxBRis.]  The  term  triirvpa  or  o-io^ra, 
denoted  an  article  of  domestic  furniture,  which  was 
made  by  sewing  together  several  goat-skins  with 
the  hair  on.  (SchoL  in  Aristoph.  Avety  122.)  The 
sheep-skin  {hia,  ydKos^  9i^4pa)  was  worn  not 
only  by  the  Lacedaemonian  helots,  but  frequently 
by  the  laborious  poor,  as  is  still  the  case  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.    The  lamb-skin  was  called  &p- 
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mur(f,  and  a  dress,  supposed  to  have  had  a  sheep- 
skin sewed  to  it  ^low,  icarmydiai. 

PELTA  (v^Arir),  a  small  shield.  Iphicratea, 
observing  that  the  ancient  Clipxus  was  cumbrous 
and  inconvenient,  introduced  among  the  Greeks 
a  much  smaller  and  lighter  shield,  from  which 
those  who  bore  it  took  the  name  of  peiUutae, 
[ExsaciTUS,  p.  487,  b.]  It  consisted  principally 
of  a  frame  of  wood  at  wickerwork  (Xen.  Amab. 
ii.  1.  §  6),  covered  with  skin  or  leather,  without 
the  metallic  rim.  [Antyx.]  (Timaeus,  Lex. 
Plat,  f.  V.)  Light  and  small  shields  of  a  great 
variety  of  shapes  were  used  by  numerous  nations 
before  the  adoption  of  them  by  the  Greeks.  The 
round  target  or  eeira  vras  a  species  of  the  Pelta, 
and  was  used  especially  by  the  people  of  Spain 
and  Mauritania.  [Cbtra.]  The  Pelta  is  also 
said  to  have  been  quadrangular.  (SchoK  m  T%iuyd. 
ii.  29.)  A  light  shield  of  similar  construction  was 
part  of  the  national  armour  of  Thrace  (Thucyd. 
ii.  29;  Eurip.  Aloe$.  516,  Rie:  407;  Max.  fyr. 
Diss,  vil)  and  of  various  parts  of  Asia,  and  was  on 
this  account  attributed  to  the  Amazons,  in  whose 
hands  it  appears  on  the  works  of  ancient  art  som&> 
times  elliptic,  as  in  the  bronxes  of  Siris  (woodcut, 
p.  712),  and  at  other  times  variously  sinuated  on 
the  margin,  but  most  commonly  with  a  semicir- 
cular indentation  on  one  side  (^vnotis  peltisy  Virg. 
Aen.  i.  490,  xi.  663).  An  elegant  form  of  the 
pelta  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken 
from  a  sepulchral  urn  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at 
Rome,  and  representing  Penthesileia,  Queen  of  the 
Amasons,  in  the  act  of  offering  aid  to  Priam. 


PELTASTAE.  [Exkbcitus,  p.  487,  b. ; 
Pblta.] 

PENATE&  SeeDiet.o/Gr.andJ{om.Bioffr. 
and  Myth. 

PENESTAE  (T«y^(rroi),  probably  from  «^i'«<r- 
tfcu,  operari.  (Dionys.  ii.  9.)  The  Penestae  of 
Thessaly  are  generally  conceived  to  have  stood  in 
nearly  the  same  relation  to  their  Thessalian  lords 
as  the  Helots  of  Laconia  did  to  the  Dorian  Spar- 
tans, although  their  condition  seems  to  have  been 
on  the  whMe  superior.  (Plat  Leg.  vi  p.  776.) 
They  were  the  descendants  of  the  old  Pelasgic  or 
Aeolian  inhabitants  of  Thessaly  proper,  and  the 
following  account  is  given  of  them  by  an  author 
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called  Archemachus,  in  bis  Eoboica.  (Athen.  ti. 
p.  264.)  **  The  Aeolian  Boeotians  who  did  not 
emigrate  when  their  country  Thessaly  was  con- 
quered by  the  Thessalians  (compare  Thnc.  i  1 2), 
surrendered  themselres  to  the  Tictors  on  condition 
that  they  should  not  be  carried  out  of  the  country 
(whence,  he  adds,  they  were  formerly  called 
Mcy^o'Toi,  but  afterwards  IlcWirrai),  nor  be  put  to 
death,  but  should  cultivate  the  hind  for  the  new 
owners  of  the  soil,  paying  by  vmy  of  rent  a  portion 
of  the  produce  of  it :  and  many  of  them  are  richer 
than  their  masten.*^  They  were  also  called 
Airptis.  It  appcan  then  that  they  occupied  an 
intermediate  position  between  freemen  and  pur- 
chased skives,  being  reduced  to  servitude  by  con- 
quest, and  resembling,  in  their  fixed  payments, 
the  'Eirrijju^pioi  of  Attica.  Moreover,  they  were 
not  subject  to  the  whole  community,  bnt  belonged 
to  particular  bouses,  whence  also  they  were  called 
BtaffoXoiKh-cu,  They  were  very  numerous,  for 
instance,  in  the  fiimilies  of  the  Aleuadae  and 
Scopadae.  (Theocr.  xvi  35  ;  M tiller.  Dor.  iji.  4. 
§  6.)  We  may  add  that  amongst  the  Thcssalian 
Penestae  Theopompus  includes  the  descendants  of 
the  conquered  Magnesians  and  Perrhacbians 
(Athen.  vi.  p.  265),  a  statement  which  can  only 
apply  to  a  part  of  these  nations,  as,  though  reduced 
to  dependence,  they  were  not  made  entirely  sub- 
ject.   (Herod,  viil  132 ;  MtiU.  L  c.) 

From  a  passage  in  Demosthenes  (e.  Arid,  687, 
1)  it  appears  that  the  Penestae  sometimes  accom- 
panied their  masters  to  battle,  and  fought  on  horse- 
back, as  their  knights  or  vassals :  a  circumstance 
which  need  not  excite  surprise,  as  Thessaly  was 
so  £unous  for  cavalry.  The  Penestae  of  Thessaly 
also  resembled  the  Laconian  Helots  in  another  re- 
spect ;  for  they  often  rose  up  in  arms  against  their 
lords.  (Arist  Pol,  iL  6.)  There  were  Penestae 
amongst  the  Macedonians  also.  (MUller,  /.  e.  ; 
Wachsmnth,  Altertkwnsk.  Hellen,  voL  L  pp.  177, 
402,  403,  642,  2d  ed. ;  Thirlwall,  Hitt,  of  Greece^ 
vol.  i.  p.  437;  Clinton,  Fast,  Hell.  Appendix,  c. 
22.)  [R.  W.] 

PENICTLLUS.     [PiCTURA,  No.  VI.] 

PENTACOSIOMEDIMNI.  [Census,  p. 
266,  a.] 

PENTADORON.    [Latrr.] 

PENTAETE'RIS  {jctvraMrnpis),  [Olympia, 
p.829,b.] 

PENTALITHUS  {trtyriXiBos).  [Gymna- 
sium, p.  582,  a  ;  Talus.] 

PENTASPASTON.     [Machina.] 

PENTATHLON  {•trivraSXov,  quinquertium) 
was  next  to  the  pancratium  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  athletic  performances.  (Herod,  ix.  33  ;  Paus. 
iii.  II.  §  6.)  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  although 
Apollodorus  (IL  4.  §  4),  according  to  the  usual 
practice  of  later  times,  describes  Perseus  as  killing 
Acrisius  in  the  pentathlon,  and  although  its  inven- 
tion was  attributed  to  Peleus.  (Schol.  ad  Find. 
Nem,  viL  11.)  These  accounts  are  fabulous  ;  the 
pentathlon  was  not  practised  until  the  time  when 
the  great  national  games  of  Greece  began  to  flourish. 
The  persons  engaged  in  it  were  caJled  pentathli 
{TrimoBKoi,  Herod,  ix.  75  ;  Paus.  i.  29.  §  4).  The 
pentathlon  consisted  of  five  distinct  kinds  of  games, 
viz.  leaping  (fiX/ui),  the  foot-race  {Zp6ixos\  the 
throwing  of  the  discus  (SicrKos),  the  throwing  of  the 
spear  (aiyvyyos  or  ajcStrrioy)^  and  wrestling  ("KdXri) 
(Schol.  ad  Plat.  Amcd,   p.  135  ;   Simonides    in 
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JttihoL  Palat,  vol.  iL  p.  626,  ed.  Jacobs),  which 
were  all  performed  in  one  day  and  in  a  certain 
order,  one  tSicv  the  other,  by  the  same  athletnc. 
(SchoL  ad  Soph.  El.  691  ;  Pans.  iii.  1 1 .  §  6.)  The 
pentathlon  was  introduced  in  the  Olympic  games 
in  OL  18,  and  we  may  presume  that  soon  after  this 
it  was  also  introduced  at  the  other  national  games, 
as  well  as  at  some  of  the  less  important  festivals, 
such  as  the  Erotidia  in  Thespiae.  (Bockh,  Corp. 
In$cript.  n.  1 590.) 

The  order  in  which  the  different  games  of  the 
pentathlon  followed  one  another  has  been  the  sub* 
ject  of  much  discussion  in  modem  times.  The  most 
probable  opmion,  however,  is  Bockh *s  {Comment, 
ad  Pind,  Nem.  vii.  71,  Ac),  which  has  been  adopted 
by  Dissen,  Krause,  and  others,  although  G.  Her- 
mann has  combated  it  in  a  little  work  called  IM 
Soffcnit  Aeginetae  victoria  quinquert,  Lipsiae  1822. 
The  order  adopted  by  Bdckn  is  as  follows:  — 
1.  The  SKfia,  This  was  the  most  prominent  part 
of  the  pentathlon,  and  was  sometimes  used  to  de- 
signate the  whole  game.  It  was  accompanied  by 
flute-music.  (Paus.  v.  7.  §  4,  v.  17.  §  4.)  Other 
writers,  as  Pausanias  himself  (vi.  14.  §  5)  and 
Plutarch  (Aj  Mu9.  c  26)  speak  as  if  the  wholo 
pentathlon  had  been  accompanied  by  the  flute,  but 
in  these  passages  the  whole  game  seems  to  be  men- 
tioned instead  of  that  particular  one  which  formed 
the  chief  part  of  it  2.  The  foot-race.  3.  The 
discus.  4.  The  throwing  of  the  spear.  5.  Wrest- 
ling. In  later  times,  probably  after  01.  77,  the 
foot-race  may  have  been  the  fourth  game  instead  of 
the  second,  so  that  the  three  games  which  gave  to 
the  pentathlon  its  peculiar  character,  viz.  leaping, 
discus,  and  the  spear,  preceded  the  foot-race  and 
wrestling,  and  thus  formed  the  so-called  rpiayfiSs, 
The  foot-race  of  the  pentathlon  was  probably  the 
simple  stadion  or  the  diaulos,  and  not  a  race  in 
armour  as  has  been  supposed  by  some ;  for  the 
statues  of  the  victors  in  the  pentathlon  are  never 
seen  with  a  shield  but  only  with  the  haltcres,  be- 
sides which  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  race 
in  armour  was  not  introduced  at  Olympia  until 
01.  65  (Paus.  V.  8.  §  3),  while  the  pentathlon  had 
been  performed  long  before  that  time.  It  is  more- 
over highly  improbable  that  even  after  01.  65  the 
race  in  armour  should  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
pentathlon.  In  01.  38  the  pentathlon  for  boys  was 
mtroduced  at  Olympia,  but  it  was  only  exhibited 
this  one  time  and  afterwards  abolished.  (Paus. 
V.  9.  §  1.) 

In  leaping,  racing,  and  in  throwing  the  discus 
or  spear,  it  was  easy  enough  to  decide  who  won 
the  victory,  even  if  several  athletae  took  part  in  it 
and  contended  for  the  prize  simultaneously.  In 
wrestling,  however,  no  more  than  two  persons 
could  be  engaged  together  at  a  time,  and  it  is  not 
clear  how  the  victory  was  decided,  if  there  were 
several  pairs  of  wrestlers.  The  arrangement  pro- 
bably was,  that  if  a  man  had  conquered  Lis  an- 
tagonist, he  might  begin  a  fresh  contest  with  a 
second,  third,  &c,  and  he  who  thus  conquered  the 
greatest  number  of  adversaries  was  the  victor.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  manner  the  prize 
was  awarded  to  the  victor  in  the  whole  pentathlon  ; 
for  an  athlete  might  be  conquered  in  one  or  two 
games  and  be  victorious  in  the  others,  whereas  it 
can  have  occurred  but  seldom  that  one  and  the 
same  man  gained  the  victory  in  all  the  five.  Who 
of  the  pentathli  then  was  the  victor?  Modem 
writers  have  said  that  the  prize  was  either  awarded 
3l  2 
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to  him  who  had  been  ▼ictorious  in  all  the  fire  gainei» 
or  to  the  person  who  had  conquered  his  antagonist 
iu  at  least  three  of  the  games ;  but  nothing  can  be 
determined  on  this  point  with  any  certainty.  That 
the  decision  as  to  who  was  to  be  rewarded  was 
considered  difficult  by  the  Qreeks  themselTei»seenis 
to  be  implied  by  the  fact  that  at  Olynpia  there 
were  three  heiUuiodicae  for  the  pentathlon  alone. 
(Paus.  T.  9.  §  5.) 

As  regards  the  rpioyfUs  mentioned  above,  seTcral 
statements  of  ancient  writers  suggest,  that  the 
whole  of  the  pentathlon  was  not  always  performed 
regularly  and  from  beginnmg  to  end ;  and  the 
words  by  which  they  designate  the  abridged  game, 
rptayfUs^  ktrvrpiJ^C^iv^  and  rpuA  trtpk^oKU^  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  the  abridged  contest  only  consisted 
of  three  games,  and  most  probably  of  those  three 
which  gave  to  the  pentathlon  its  peculiar  character, 
▼iz.  leaping  and  throwing  the  discus  and  the  spear. 
(Dion  Chrysost  AX07.  i  p.  279,  ed.  Reiske ;  SchoU 
ad  ArisUd.  ap.  Phot,  Cod.  p.  409,  Bekker  ;  MUUer, 
Aneieni  Ari  and  ii$  Rem.  §  423.  3.)  The  reason 
for  abridging  the  pentathlon  in  this  manner  may 
have  been  the  wish  to  save  time,  or  the  circum- 
stance that  athletae  who  had  been  conquered  in 
the  first  three  games  were  frequently  discouraged, 
and  declined  continuing  the  contest.  When  the 
triagmos  was  introduced  at  Olympia  is  not  men- 
tioned any  where,  but  Krause  infers  with  great 
probability  from  Pausaniai  (y.  9.  §  3)  that  it  was 
m  01.  77. 

The  pentathlon  required  and  developed  very 
great  elasticity  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  whence  it 
was  principally  performed  by  young  men  (Schol 
ad  PlaL  Amai.  p.  1 35,  d,  &c.)  ;  and  it  is  probably 
owing  to  the  lact,  that  this  game  gave  to  all  parts 
of  the  body  their  harmonious  development,  that 
Aristotle  {Rhet.  I  5)  calls  the  pcntathli  the  roost 
handsome  of  all  athletae.  The  pentathlon  ^'as  for 
the  some  reason  also  regarded  as  very  beneficial  in 
a  medical  point  of  view,  and  the  Elean  Hysmon, 
who  had  from  his  childhood  suffered  from  rheuma- 
tism, was  cured  by  practising  the  pentathlon,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  dutinguished  athletae. 
(Paus.  vi.  8.  §  4.)  (Compare  G.  Fr.  Philipp,  De 
PetdaOdo  sive  Q»inquertio  CommentatiOy  Berlin, 
1827;  Knuse,  Gymmutik  und  Agonittik  der  Hd- 
feiwn,  pp.  476— 497.)  [L.S.] 

PENTECO'NTERUS  (ir^yTtiicSyTopos).  [Na- 
VI8,  p.  784,  a.] 

PENTECOSTE  (ir6m|ico<rr<),  a  duty  of  two 
per  cent,  levied  upon  all  exports  and  imports  at 
Athens.  (Harpocr.  t.r.  TltmiKOffiii.)  Thus,  it 
was  levied  on  com  (Demosth.  c.  Neaer,  1353)  ; 
which,  however,  could  only  be  imported,  export- 
ation being  prohibited  by  law  (Demosth.  c  Laer, 
941) ;  and  also  on  woollen  cloth,  and  other  mana< 
factured  goods.  (Demosth.  e.  Mid.  558.)  On  im* 
ports  the  duty  was  payable  on  the  unloading 
(Demosth.  c  Lacr.  932) ;  on  exports,  probably, 
when  they  were  put  on  board.  The  money  was 
collected  by  persons  called  vtvryiKOvreXAyoi^  who 
kept  a  book  m  which  they  entered  all  customs  re- 
ceived. Demosthenes  refers  to  their  entry  (&to- 
7pa^),  to  prove  that  a  ship  was  not  hiden  with 
more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  goods,  (c  Phorm, 
909.)  The  merehant  who  paid  the  duty  was 
said  ireKniKOKTcvccrtfeu.  All  the  customs  appear 
to  have  been  let  to  fiurn,  and  probably  from  year 
to  year.  They  were  let  to  the  highest  bidders  by 
Ihe  ten  ir«Xirro(,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
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senate.  The  &imers  were  called  rcXfivat,  and  were 
said  in'€i<r$€u  tV  wemficoffT^i'.  They  might  either 
collect  the  duty  themselves,  or  employ  others  for 
that  purpose.  Several  persons  often  joined  together 
in  the  speculation,  in  which  case  the  principal,  in 
whose  name  the  bidding  took  place,  and  who  was 
responsible  to  the  state,  was  called  i^x^f  ^ 
rt^MrdpX'Is.  Sureties  were  usually  required. 
(Demosth.  e.  Timoer.  713;  Andoc  de  MytL  1 7,  ed. 
Steph.)  Whether  the  customs  on  different  articles 
of  merchandise  were  fanned  altogether,  or  sepa- 
rately, does  not  appear.  The  com-du^  at  leaat 
was  kept  distinct  (Demosth.  e.  Neaer,  1353):  and 
this  was  the  case  with  another  tax.  (Aesch.  e. 
Timank,  1 6.)  With  respect  to  the  amount  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  this  source,  the  reader  may 
consult  Bdckh  {PuU,  Eeou.  of  Aikau^  p.  315,  &c., 
2d  ed.).  The  vcitiiicoot^  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  be  the  same  with  the  ^AAyAcVioy,  men- 
tioned by  Pollux  (viift  132,  ix.  30),  but  this  was 
more  probably  a  duty  paid  for  the  use  of  the  har- 
bour, whether  goods  were  unladen  or  not ;  and  >»'aa 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  JicaTorr^,  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (de  Rep.  Atk,L  17)  as  being  paid  by 
foreign  ships  entering  the  Peiraeeus,  and  alluded  to 
by  Aristophanes.  {Ve$p.  658.)  Bockh^  conjec- 
ture, that,  besides  a  personal  harbour  due,  a  duty 
was  levied  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  the  goods  on 
board,  appears  less  probable  ;  for  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  exact  a  customs  duty  on  goods  not 
Unded  ;  and,  if  they  were  to  be  landed,  why 
should  the  TcynjiciKrr^  be  required  in  addition  to 
the  iKoroirr^.  [C.  R.  K.] 

PENTECOSTYS  (irfFmicocrrw).  [Exbbci- 
TUfi,  p.  483,  a.] 

PEPLUM  (irArAoO,  a  shawl,  differing  from 
the  Chlamys  in  being  much  larger,  and  from  the 
Pallium  in  being  finer  and  thinner  and  also  con- 
siderably laiger.  It  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
cover  to  protect  valuable  articles  of  furniture  (Horn. 
IL  T.  194)  or  to  adorn  a  throne  {Od.  vil  96),  but 
most  commonly  as  a  part  of  the  dress  of  females 
(Hom.  n.  V.  315,  734,  735,  viii.  384,  Od.  xv,  123 
—128,  iw6s,  IL  xiv.  178  ;  Eurip.  Hec.  1013, 
Afed.  791  ;  Theocrit  L  33)  ;  although  instances 
occur,  even  among  the  Greeks,  in  which  it  is  worn 
by  the  other  sex,  unless  we  suppose  the  term  to  be 
in  these  instances  improperly  put  for  ^apos.  (Eurip. 
/on,  1033;  Theocrit.  vii.  17.)  In  Persia  and 
other  Eastern  countries  the  shawl  was  no  doubt 
worn  anciently,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day«  by 
both  sexes.  (Aeschyl.  Pefv.204, 474, 1030, 1061.) 
Also  in  Bacchanalian  processions  it  was  worn  by 
men  both  in  allusion  to  Oriental  habits,  and  because 
they  then  avowedly  assumed  the  dress  of  females. 
(Eurip.  BacdL  783 — 79 1 .)  Women  of  high  rank 
wore  their  shawls  so  long  as  to  trail  upon  the  ground. 
(TpctfdSaf  iXKfO'iirhrXovs,  Hom.  K  vl  442 ;  'EA«n| 
ray^wtirXos^  Od.ir,  305.)  Like  all  other  pieces 
of  cloth  used  for  the  Amictus,  it  was  often 
fastened  by  means  of  a  brooch  [Fibula]  (Soph. 
Tradk.  920  ;  Caliim.  Lav.  Pall.  70  ;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  iii.  833),  and  was  thus  displayed  upon  the 
statues  of  female  divinities,  such  as  Diana  (Brunck, 
Anal.  iii.  206)  and  the  goddess  Rome.  (Sidon. 
ApoUiiL  Carat,  v.  18.)  It  was,  however,  fre- 
quently worn  without  a  brooch  in  the  manner 
represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is 
copied  from  one  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  vases 
(vol.  iii.  pi.  58).  Each  of  the  females  in  this  group 
wears  a  shift  falling  down  to  her  feet  [Tunica], 
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and  oyer  it  an  ample  shawl,  which  she  passes  en- 
tirely round  her  body  and  then  throws  the  loose 
extremity  of  it  over  her  left  shoulder  and  behind 
her  back,  a«  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  sitting  figure. 
The  shawl  was  also  often  worn  so  as  to  cover  the 
head  while  it  enveloped  the  body,  and  more  espe- 
cially on  occasion  of  a  funeral  (see  woodcuts,  p. 
557),  or  of  a  marriage,  when  a  very  splendid  shawl 
(vcurr^f,  1  Maocab.  i.  27)  was  worn  by  the  bride. 
The  following  woodcut  (from  Bartoli,  Admir,  Rom, 
Ant.  pi.  57)  may  be  supposed  to  represent  the  mo- 
ment when  the  bride,  so  veiled,  is  delivered  to  her 
hiuband  at  the  door  of  the  nuptial  chamber.  He 
wears  the  Pallium  only  ;  she  haa  a  long  shift  be- 
neath her  shawl,  and  is  supported  by  the  pronuba. 


Thiis  veiled  the  poets  represented  Aurora  and 
Night,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  one  arose 
expanding  a  shawl  dyed  with  saffron  (KpoK&rtir\os 
"Hwf,  Horn.  IL  viiL  1,  xxiii.  227),  whereas  a  black 
one  enveloped  the  other  (/icXoi/iirnrXof  Ni»(,  Eurip. 
Ion,  1150). 

Of  all  the  productions  of  the  loom  shawls  were 
those  on  which  the  greatest  skill  and  labour  were 
bestowed.  So  various  and  tasteful  were  the  sub- 
jects which  they  represented,  that  poets  delighted 
to  describe  them.     The  art  of  wcavini;  them  wai? 
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entirely  Oriental  (fiap€dpt9¥  d^curftoro,  Eurip.  /on, 
1 159)  ;  those  of  the  most  splendid  dyes  and  curious 
workmanship  were  imported  from  Tyre  and  Sidon 
(Hom.  IL  yL289 — 294) :  a  whole  book  was  written 
by  Polemo  **  Gmceminff  tke  Shawls  at  CartJkape.^ 
(Athen.  xil  p.  541.)  Hence  **  Shawls  •*  (ir^Xoi, 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  1.  p.  736,  ed.  Potter)  was 
one  of  the  titles  of  works  of  an  imaginative  or 
descriptive  character,  and  was  adopted  to  intimate 
the  variety  of  their  subjects  and  the  beautiful  mode 
of  displaying  them.  A  book,  intended  to  depict 
some  of  the  characters  in  the  Iliad,  and  denomi- 
nated ^'The  Shawl,*^  was  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 
(Eustath.  til  II.  ii.  557.)  Varro  also  wrote  a  Peplo- 
grapky  (vtwXoypa^ta^  Cic  ad  AtL  xvi  11.)  As 
a  specimen  of  the  subjects  delineated  a  shawl  may 
be  mentioned,  which  exhibited  the  frame  of  the 
worid.  (Mart  Opella,  L.  vL  in  Mattaire's  Cor- 
pus Poetarum^  vol.  ii.  p.  1 446.)  Euripides  describes 
one  which  represented  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
and  which,  with  various  others  containing  hunting- 
pieces  and  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  bdonged  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  was  used  to 
form  a  magnificent  tent  for  the  purpose  of  an  enter- 
Uinment  (/on,  1141—1162)  ;  for  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  stores  of  shawls  were  not  only  kept  by 
wealthy  individuals  (Horn.  Od,  xv.  104—108), 
but  often  constituted  a  very  important  part  of  the 
treasures  of  a  temple  (Eurip.  lon^  329, 830),  having 
been  presented  to  the  divinity  on  numerous  occa- 
sions by  suppliants  and  devotees.  (Hom.  //.  vi.271 
—304  ;  Virg.  Am.  I  480,  ar.  21—35.)  [Com- 
pare DoNARiA  ;    Panathknaba  ;     Pastopho- 

RUR.]  [J.  Y.] 

PER  CONDICTIO'NEM.  ThU  Legis  Actio, 
says  Gains,  was  so  called  because  the  plaintiff  gave 
notice  to  the  defendant  to  be  present  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  notice  in  order  that  a  judex 
might  be  appointed.  (Comp.  Oell.  x.  24.)  It  was 
an  actio  in  personam  and  applicable  to  those  cases 
in  which  the  plaintiff  required  the  defendant  to 
give  something  {qua  intendii  dari  oportere).  This 
Legis  Actio  was  introduced  by  a  Lex  Silia  in  the 
case  of  a  fixed  sum  of  money  {oerta  pecunia\  and 
by  a  Lex  Oilpumia  in  the  case  of  any  definite 
thing.  Oaius  observes  that  it  does  not  appear  why 
this  form  of  action  was  needed,  for  in  a  case  of 
**  dari  oportere  "  there  was  the  Sacnunentum,  and 
the  Per  Judicis  postulationem.  The  name  Con- 
dictio  was  applied  to  actiones  in  personam,  after 
the  legis  actiones  fell  into  disuse,  though  impro- 
perly, for  the  notice  (denuntiatio)  whence  the  legis 
actio  took  its  name  was  discontinued.  (Gains,  iv. 
18,  Ac.)  [G.  L.] 

PER  JUDICIS  POSTULATIONEM  was 
one  of  the  Legis  Actiones.  The  passage  in  Gains 
is  wanting  in  which  this  form  of  action  is  descrvt)ed. 
There  are  some  remarks  on  this  Actio  by  Puchta, 
In8t.n.§  154,162.  [G.  L.] 

PER  MANUS  INJECTIO'NEM.  [Manuc 
Injkctio.] 

PER  PI'GNORIS  CAPIO'NEM  or  CAP- 
TIO'NEM.  This  was  one  of  the  Legis  Actiones 
or  old  Forms  of  procedure,  which  in  some  cases 
was  founded  on  custom  (mos),  m  others  on  enact- 
ments (lex).  It  was  founded  on  military  usage  in 
the  following  cases.  A  soldier  might  seize  as  a 
pledge  {jngnus  capere)  anything  belonging  to  the 
person  who  had  to  furnish  the  aes  militarc,  in  case 
he  did  not  make  the  proper  payments  ;  he  mi^ht 
.ilso  make  a  seizure  in  respect  of  the  money  due 
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.  to  him  for  the  purchase  of  a  horse  (a£$  eijueairc)^ 
and  also  in  respect  of  the  allowance  for  the  food  of 
his  horse  (a^s  hordearium)^  upon  what  belonged  to 
the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  the  pay- 
xnent  Originally,  such  payments  were  fixed  upon 
particular  persons,  and  not  made  out  of  the  Aera- 
rium  (Liv.  i.  43  ;  Oaius,  iv.  27).  The  Law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  allowed  a  pignoris  capio  in  respect 
of  pay  due  for  the  hire  of  a  beast,  when  the  hire 
money  was  intended  for  a  sacrifice.  By  a  special 
law  (the  name  is  not  legible  in  the  MS.  of  Oaius) 
the  publicani  had  the  right  pignoris  capionis  in  re- 
spect of  vectigalia  publica  which  were  due  by  any 
lex.  The  thing  was  seized  (  piffnus  oapiebaiur) 
with  certain  formal  words,  and  for  this  reason  it 
was  by  some  considered  to  be  a  legis  actio.  Others 
did  not  allow  it  to  be  a  legis  actio,  because  the 
proceeding  was  extra  jus,  that  is,  not  before  the 
Praetor,  and  generally  also  in  the  absence  of  the 
person  whose  property  ^-as  seized.  The  pignus 
could  also  be  seized  on  a  dies  nefastus,  or  one  on 
which  a  legis  actio  was  not  permitted. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  of  Oaius,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  legal  fiction  that  was  after\i^'ards  in- 
troduced into  the  Formula  by  which  the  publicani 
riHTovered  the  vectigalia,  that  the  thing  seized  was 
only  taken  as  a  security  and  was  redeemed  by 
pa}'raent  of  the  sum  of  money  in  respect  of  which 
It  «iis  seized.  In  case  of  non-payment,  there  must 
however  have  been  a  power  of  sale,  and  accordingly 
this  pignoris  capio  resembled  in  all  respects  a 
pignus  proper,  except  as  to  the  want  of  consent  on 
the  part  of  the  person  whose  property  was  seized. 
It  does  not  appear  whether  this  legis  actio  was  the 
origin  of  the  law  of  pledge,  as  subsequently  de- 
veloped ;  but  it  seems  not  improbable.  (Oaius,  iv. 
26,  Ac.  ;  Cic.  Ferr.  iiL  11;  Pignoru  capio^  GelL 
Tii.  10.)  [G.L.] 

PEHA,  dim.  PE'RULA  (»^pa), a  wallet,  made 
of  leather,  worn  suspended  at  the  side  by  rustics 
and  by  travellers  to  carry  their  provisions  (Mart 
ziv.  81)  and  adopted  in  imitation  of  them  by  the 
Cynic  philosophers.  (Diog.  Laert  vl  13  ;  Brunck, 
Anal.  i.  223,  ii.  22,  28  ;  Auson.  Epig,  53.)     The 
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preceding  woodcut  ia  the  representation  of  a  goat, 
herd  with  his  staff  and  wallet  from  the  column  of 
Theodosius,  formerly  at  Constantinople.  (Menes- 
trier,  Dtxriptum  de  la  Col,  Hist.  Par,  1702.  pi. 
16.)  [J.  Y.] 

PERDUE'LLIO.  [MAJKSTA^  p.  725.] 
PERDUELLIO'NIS  DUU'MVIRI  were  two 
officers  or  judges  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  try- 
ing persons  who  were  accused  of  the  crime  of 
perduellia  Niebuhr  believes  that  they  were  the 
same  as  the  quacstores  parricidii,and  Walter  (6'escA. 
(Us  Rom.  Rockts^  p.  24.  note  19)  agrees  with  him, 
though  in  a  later  part  of  his  work  (p.  855.  note 
20)  he  admits  that  they  were  distinct  It  ap- 
pears from  a  comparison  of  the  following  passages, 
—  Liv.  i.  2G  ;  Dig.  L  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  23  ;  Fcst  s.  r. 
Parid  and  Sororiuniy — either  that  some  of  the 
ancient  writers  confound  the  duumviri  perduel- 
lionis  and  the  quaes  tores  parricidii,  or  that,  at 
least  during  the  kingly  period,  they  were  the 
same  persons  ;  for  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
same  occurrence,  some  writers  call  the  judges 
quaestores  parricidii,  while  others  call  them  duum- 
viri perduellionis.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
republic,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  two  distinct  offices,  for  the  quaestores 
were  appointed  regularly  every  year,  whereas  the 
duumviri  were  appointed  very  rarely  and  only 
in  cases  of  emergency,  as  had  been  the  case  during 
the  kingly  period.  (Liv.  il  41,  ri.  20  ;  Dion  Cass. 
xxxviL  27.)  Livy  (L  26)  represents  the  duumviri 
perduellionis  as  being  appointed  by  the  kings,  but 
from  Junius  Oracchanus  (Dig.  1.  tit  13.  s.  1  ;  com- 
pare Tacit  Annal.  zL  22)  it  appears  that  they 
were  proposed  by  the  king  and  appointed  by  the 
populus  {reges  populi  s^ragio  creabani).  During 
the  early  part  of  the  republic  they  were  appointed 
by  the  comitia  curiata,  and  afterwards  by  the 
comitia  centuriata,  on  the  proposal  of  the  consuls. 
(Dig.  1 .  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  23  ;  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  4,  &c) 
In  the  case  of  Rabirios  (b.  c.  63),  however,  this 
custom  was  violated,  as  the  duumviri  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  praetor  instead  of  by  the  comitia 
centuriata.  (Dion  Cass.  /.  e.  ;  Cic  L  c  ;  Suet  Cats. 
12.)  In  the  time  of  the  emperors  no  duumviri 
perduellionis  were  ever  appointed. 

The  punishment  for  those  who  were  found  guilty 
of  perduellio  was  death  ;  they  were  either  hanged 
on  the  arbor  it^duc  or  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock.  But  when  the  duumviri  found  a  person 
guilty,  he  might  appeal  to  the  people  (in  early  times 
the  populus,  afterwards  the  comitia  centuriata),  as 
was  done  in  the  first  case  which  is  on  record  (Liv. 
i.  26),  and  in  the  last,  which  is  that  of  Rabirios, 
whom  Cicero  defended  before  the  people  in  an 
oration  still  extant.  Marcus  Horatius  who  had 
slain  his  sister,  wa^  acquitted,  but  was  neverthe- 
less obliged  to  undergo  some  symbolical  punish- 
ment, as  he  had  to  pass  under  a  yoke  with  his 
head  covered.  The  house  of  those  who  were  exe- 
cuted for  perduellio,  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
their  relatives  were  not  allowed  to  mourn  for  them. 
(Dig.  3.  tit  2.  8.  11.  §  3  ;  comp.  Becker, //ojiJAucA 
der  Rom.  Alterth.  ii.  2.  p.  329,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

PEREGRI'NUa  [CiviTAS  (Roman.)] 
PE'ROULA,  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
booth  or  small  house,  which  afforded  scarcely  any 
protection  except  by  its  roof,  so  that  those  who 
passed  by  could  easily  look  into  it  It  served 
both  as  a  workshop  (Dig.  5.  tit  1.  s.  19)  and  a 
stall  where  things  were  exhibited  for  sale.     We 
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find,  for  initance,  that  painten  exhibited  their 
works  in  a  pergola  that  thej  might  be  seen  by 
those  who  passed  by  (Lucil.  ap,  Ladttni.  I  22), 
and  Apellet  is  said  to  hare  concealed  himself  in 
his  pergola  behind  his  pictures  that  he  might  oyer- 
hear  the  remarks  of  tnose  who  looked  at  them. 
(Piin.  H,  AT.  zxxT.  86.  §  12.)  Soch  places  were 
occupied  by  persons,  who,  either  by  working  or 
sitting  in  them,  wished  to  attnurt  the  attention  of 
the  pnblic  (Salmas.  ad  Script.  Hitt  Aitg,  pp.  458, 
459.)  Hence  we  find  them  inhabited  by  poor 
philosophers  and  grammarians  who  gaye  instruction 
and  wished  to  attract  notice  in  order  to  obtam 
pfipils.  (Saet  Amg.  94,  d/a  lUutir,  Grammat  18  ; 
Flay.  Vopisc.  Saiumm.  10  ;  Juyen.  zi.  187.) 

It  should  be  obseryed  that  scholars  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  pergula:  Scaliger  (ad 
Plaut.  Pmui.  i  2.  79)  describes  it  as  a  part  of  a 
house  built  out  into  the  street,  as  in  some  old 
houses  of  modem  times  ;  Emesti  {ad  SueL  Ang. 
94)  thinks  that  a  pergula  is  a  little  room  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  house  which  was  occasionally  used 
by  poor  philosophers  as  an  obseiratory.  But  neither 
of  these  two  definitions  is  so  applicable  to  all  the 
passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  as  that  which 
we  haye  proposed. ,  [L.  S.] 

PERIACTOS  (irfpforrofl  a  theatrical  machine^ 
consisting  of  three  scenes,  placed  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle  (or  rather,  triangular  prism)  on  a  reyoWing 
platform,  so  that,  by  simply  turning  the  machine, 
the  scene  could  be  changed.  It  was  chiefly  used 
when  a  god  was  to  be  introduced  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  thunder.  The  name  was  also  applied 
to  the  space  which  was  provided  for  the  machine 
in  the  erection  of  the  theatre.  (Vitruy.  y.  7 ; 
PoUux,  iy.  126.)  [P.S.] 

PERIDEIPNON  (ir«p»«tirwi').  [Funus, 
p.  557,  K] 

PERIDRO'MIDES.    [Xvbtub.] 

PERIOECI  (ir«ploMtoj).  This  word  properly 
denotes  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  lying  around 
some  particular  locality,  but  is  generally  used  to 
describe  a  dependent  popubition,  liying  without 
the  walls  or  in  the  countiy  provinces  of  a  domin- 
ant city,  and  although  personally  free,  deprived  of 
the  enjoyment  of  citizenship,  and  the  political 
rights  conferred  by  it  The  words  <r6yoiKot  and 
liiroiKoi  have  an  analogous  meaning. 

A  political  condition  such  as  that  of  the  Perioeci 
of  Greece,  and  like  the  vassalage  of  the  Germanic 
nations,  could  hardly  have  originated  in  anything 
else  than  foreign  conquest,  and  the  Perioeci  of 
Laconia  fumiim  a  striking  illustration  of  this. 
Their  origin  dates  from  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  when  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  the  Achaians,  submitted  to  their  con- 
querors on  certain  conditions,  by  which,  according 
to  Ephorus  (Strab.  yiiL  p.  364),  they  were  left 
in  possession  of  their  private  rights  of  citizenship 
(^<rort/Ja),  such  as  the  right  of  intermarriage  with 
the  Dorians,  and  also  of  their  political  franchise. 
They  suffered  indeed  a  partial  deprivation  of  their 
lands,  and  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  king  of 
foreign  race,  but  still  they  remained  equal  in 
law  to  their  conquerors,  and  were  eligible  to 
all  ofiices  of  slate  except  the  sovereignity.  'lo-^ 
roftoi  fur4xorTts  Kid  iro\tr*las  Koi  lipx*^*^- 
(Arnold  Tkwyd,  yol.  i.  p.  641.)  But  this  state 
of  things  did  not  last  long :  in  the  next  generation 
after  the  conquest,  either  from  the  lust  of  increased 
dominion  on  the  part  of  the  Dorians,  or  from  an 
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nnsoccessfnl  attempt  by  the  Achaians  to  regain 
their  independence,  the  relation  between  the  two 
parties  was  changed.  The  Achaians  were  reduced 
from  citizens  to  vassals  ;  they  were  made  tributary 
to  Sparta  {wrrt\us\  and  their  lands  were  sub- 
jected to  a  tax;  perhaps  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  revenue  as  in  token  of  their  dependence  (Ephor. 
L  c.) ;  they  lost  their  rights  of  citizenship  {Uro- 
riftia),  such  as  that  of  intermarriage  with  the  Do- 
rians, the  right  of  voting  in  the  general  assembly, 
and  their  eligibility  to  important  offices  in  the 
state,  such  as  that  of  a  senator,  &c.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  the  Perioeci  (especially  in  the 
Historic  times)  were  generally  an  oppressed  peo- 
ple, though  kept  in  a  state  of  political  inferiority 
to  their  conquerors.  On  the  contrary,  the  most 
distinguished  amongst  them  were  admitted  to  offices 
of  trust  (Thucyd  viii.  61),  and  sometimes  invested 
with  naval  command  (Id.  viiL  22),  but  probably 
only  because  they  were  better  suited  for  it  than  the 
Spartans  themsefveB,  who  did  not  set  a  high  value  on 
good  sailorship.  Moreover,  the  Perioeci  sometimes 
served  as  heavy-armed  soldiers  or  troops  of  the  line  : 
at  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  for  instance,  they  supplied 
10,000  men,  5000  hoplites  and  5000  light-armed 
(Herod,  ix.  61),  a  circumstance  which  seems  to 
imply  a  difference  of  rank  connected  with  a  dif- 
ference of  occupation  amongst  the  Perioeci  them- 
selves. Again,  at  Sphacteria  292  prisoners  were 
taken,  of  whom  120  were  Spartans  and  the  rest 
ir^piotKOi.  (MUller,  iii.  2.  §  3.)  We  also  read  of 
ira\o)  itieyttBoij  **  or  accomplished  and  well-bom  " 
gentlemen,  amongst  the  Perioeci  serving  as 
volunteers  in  the  Spartan  service.  (Xen.  I/eil.  v. 
3.  §  9.)  But  still  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  it  is 
not  natural,  that  men  competent  to  the  di^char^e 
of  high  fimctions  in  a  state,  and  bearing  its 
burdens,  should  patiently  submit  to  an  exclusion 
from  all  political  riffhts.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
on  the  rising  of  the  Helots  in  b.  c.  464,  some  of 
the  Perioeci  joined  them.  (Thucyd.  i.  101.)  When 
the  Thebans  invaded  Laconia  (b.  c.  369),  the 
Perioeci  were  ready  to  help  them.  (Xen.  I  fell.  vi. 
5.  §  25.)  In  connection  with  the  insurrection  of 
Cinadon  we  are  told  that  the  Perioeci  were  most 
bitter  against  the  ralmg  Spartans.  (Id.  iii.  3.  §  6.) 
From  these  and  other  facts  (Clin.  F.  H.  Append, 
xxii.)  it  appears  that  the  Perioeci  of  Laconia,  if 
not  an  oppressed,  were  sometimes  a  disaffected  and 
discontented  class  ;  though  in  cases  of  strong  ex- 
citement, or  of  general  danger  to  the  whole  of 
Greece,  they  identified  themselves  with  their  con- 
querors. The  very  relation  indeed  which  subsisted 
between  them  was  sufficient  to  produce  in  Sparta  a 
jealousy  of  her  subjects,  with  corresponding  feelings 
on  their  part.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  Dorians 
would  willingly  permit  the  Perioeci  to  acquire 
strength  and  opulence,  or  even  to  settle  in  large 
towns.  (Thirlwall,//irf.q^Gy<wc,vol.i.  p.  307.)  In 
fiict  it  is  stated  by  Isocrates  {Panath.  p.  307),  that 
the  Dorians  intentionally  weakened  the  Achaians 
by  dispersing  them  over  a  great  number  of  hamlets, 
which  they  called  ir($\eif,  though  they  were  less 
powerful  iJian  the  country  parishes  of  Attica,  and 
wero  situated  in  the  most  unproductive  parts  of 
Laconia,  the  best  land  of  which  was  reserved  for  the 
Spartans.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  orator  as  speaking  of  a  uniform  practice  ; 
and  another  of  his  statements,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Ephori  could  put  any  of  the  Perioeci  to  death 
(p.  271)  without  trial,  is  either  a  perversion  of  the 
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truth,  or  arose  from  his  confounding  the  Perioeci 
with  the  Helots. 

Still  the  grievances  of  the  Perioeci  were  not 
after  all  intolerable,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  been 
treated  with  wantonness  or  insolence.  The  distance 
at  which  many  of  them  lived  from  Sparta,  must  have 
rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  share  in  the  ad> 
ministration  of  the  state,  or  to  attend  the  public 
assemblies ;  a  circumstance  which  must  in  some 
measure  have  blunted  their  sense  of  their  politiciU 
inferiority.  Nor  were  they  subjected  to  the  re- 
straints and  severe  discipline  which  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  their  political  supremacy  imposed 
upon  the  Spartans,  making  them  more  like  an 
*^  army  of  occupation  in  a  conquered  country,"  or  a 
**beleaffured  garrison,**  than  a  society  of  men 
united  for  civil  government  and  mutual  advantage. 
By  way  of  compensation,  too,  the  Perioeci  enjoyed 
many  advantases  (though  not  considered  as  privi> 
leges)  which  the  Spartans  did  not  The  trade  and 
manu&ctures  of  the  country  were  exclusively  in 
their  hands,  and  carried  on  by  them  with  the  more 
facility  and  profit  as  they  occupied  maritime  towns. 
The  cultivation  of  the  arts  also,  as  well  in  the 
higher  as  in  the  lower  departments,  was  confined 
U>  the  Perioeci,  the  Spartans  considering  it  beneath 
themselves  ;  and  many  distinguished  artists,  such 
as  embossers  and  brass-founders,  were  foimd  in  the 
Laconian  schools,  all  of  whom  were  probably 
PerioecL  (MUller,  Dor,  iii.  2.  §  3.)  Nor  is  there 
wanting  other  evidence,  though  not  altogether  free 
from  doubts,  to  show  that  the  Spartan  provmcials 
were  not  in  the  least  checked  or  shackled  in  the 
development  of  their  intellectual  powers.  (Thirl- 
wall  and  MUller,  U,  oe.)  Moreover,  it  seems  natural 
to  suppose  that  they  enjoyed  civil  rights  in  the  com> 
munities  to  which  they  belonged,  and  which  other- 
wise would  scarcely  have  been  called  ir6Kus  ;  but 
whether  or  no  these  cities  had  the  power  of  elect- 
ing their  own  chief  magistrate  is  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. Ephorus,  indeed  {L  c),  informs  us  that  on  the 
conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  they 
divided  the  country  of  Laconia  into  six  districts, 
four  of  which  were  left  in  the  possession  of  the 
Achaiaus,  and  governed  by  magistrates  sent  from 
Sparta  ;  but  we  do  not  know  how  Ions  this  prac- 
tice lasted,  nor  can  we  draw  any  conclusions  with 
respect  to  the  government  of  litconia  in  general 
from  the  example  of  Cythera,  to  which  a  Spartan 
officer  was  annually  sent  under  the  peculiar  title 
of  KwOTjpo^ticTjj,  or  the  **  Justice  of  Cythera." 

The  number  of  Laconian  (as  they  are  called) 
or  subject  cities,  is  said  to  have  formerly  amounted 
to  100.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  362.)  Several  of  them  lay 
on  the  coast,  as  Oythium,  the  port  of  Sparta  ; 
whence  the  whole  coast  of  Liaconia  is  called  rj 
vtpioiKi^.  (Thucyd.  iiL  16.)  Many,  however,  lay 
more  inland,  as  Thuria  (Thucyd.  i.  101)  and 
Cardamylc,  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
old  Messenia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  of 
Sciros  (^  2/ct/><Tis),  on  the  confines  of  Arcadia,  seem 
to  have  been  distinct  from  the  other  Perioeci 
(Xen.  HdL  v.  2.  §  24),  and  in  battle  were  posted  by 
themselves  on  the  left  wing.  (Thucyd.  v.  67.)  -An 
enumeration  of  the  principal  of  these  cities  is  given 
in  Clinton.  {Fast.  Hell.  App.  c.  22.)  The  Perioeci 
also  occupied  the  island  of  Cythera,  at  the  port  of 
which  the  Lacedaemonian  merchants  usually  put 
in,  on  their  voyages  home  from  Egypt  and  Libye. 
(Thucyd.  iv.  53,  vii.  57.)  We  have  said  that 
the  Perioeci  living  in  these  towns  were  the  de- 
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scendants  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  ooontiy,  but 
we  must  not  suppose  they  were  exclusively  so. 
Some  of  them  on  the  contrary  were  foreigners, 
who  had  either  accompanied  the  Dorians  on  their 
invasion  of  Laconia,  or  been  afterwards  invited  by 
them  to  supply  the  place  of  the  dispossessed 
Achaians.  One  of  these  cities,  Boia,  is  even  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  a  Heracleid  chief  (Strah. 
p.  364)  ;  and  another,  Geronthrae,  was  peopled  by 
colonists  sent  firom  Sparta,  after  it  was  evacuated 
by  the  old  inhabitants.  (Paus.  iii.  22.  §  5.) 

The  number  of  Perioeci  in  the  Persian  war 
is  thos  determined  by  Clinton  (Lc):  —  "  At  the 
battle  of  Plataeae  in  b.  c.  479,  the  Perioeci  supplied 
10,000  men.  If  we  assume  this  proportion  to  be 
the  same  as  that  which  the  Spartan  force  bore  to 
the  whole  number  on  the  same  occasion,  or  five- 
eighths  of  the  whole  number  of  citixen'k,  this 
would  give  16,000  for  the  males  of  full  age, 
and  the  total  population  of  this  chus  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Laconia  would  amount  to  about 
66,000  persons." 

In  the  Utter  timet  of  Spartan  history,  the 
Perioecian  towns  of  the  coast  (Laconicae  one  cas- 
tella  et  vici)  were  detached  from  Sparta  by  T. 
Quintius  Fhunininns,  and  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Achaian  league.  (Miiller,  iiL  2.  §  1 ; 
Liv.  xxxiv.  29,  30,  xxxviii.  31.)  Subsequently 
to  this  the  emperor  Augustus  released  24  towns 
from  their  subjection  to  Sparta,  and  formed  them 
into  separate  communities,  under  laws  of  their  own. 
They  were  consequently  called  Eleuthero-Lacone^ 
(Paus.  iiL  21.  §  6.)  But  even  in  the  time  of  Pansa- 
nias  some  of  the  Laconian  towns  were  not  avro- 
v6fiot^  but  dependent  upon  Sparta  (avyr^Xowrtu  ^s 

A  class  of  Perioeci,  and  also  of  Helots,  has  been 
said  by  MUller  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Dorian  form  of 
government :  we  may  therefore  expect  to  find  Peri- 
occi  amongst  other  Dorian  communities,as-well  as  at 
Sparta,  as,  for  instance,  Elis  and  Aigos,  and  the 
Boeotian  Thebes :  the  dependent  towns  of  which 
states  formed  separate  communities,  as  Thespiae 
under  Thebes,  the  Tr}'phylian  cities  in  Elis,  and 
Omeae  under  Argos,  though  they  could  not  be  called 
avrovtf/Aoi.  (Wachsmuth,  L  1.  p.  161.)  From  the 
last  mentioned  town,  which  was  l(mg  independent, 
but  reduced  about  a  c.  580,  all  the  Aigive  Perioeci 
derived  their  name  of  Omeatae.  About  the  time 
of  the  Persian  war,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  surrounding  Aigos  were  received  into  the 
city  as  aipoiKoi^  and  admitted  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship  ;  a  change  which  was  attended  with  a 
revolution  in  the  constitution  of  Aigos,  and  gave 
additional  force  to  its  democracy.  (MUller,  iii.  4. 
§  2.)  The  Dorian  cities  of  Crete  also  had  their 
Perioeci  (Arist.  Pol.  iL  7),  as  well  as  the  colonics 
of  Cyrene  and  Thera.     (Herod,  iv.  161.) 

The  Perioeci  of  antiquity  have  been  compared 
to  other  bodies,  such  as  the  plebs  of  B«me,  and  the 
communities  of  the  Athenian  demi  or  parishes. 
But  the  only  resemblance  they  bore  to  the  latter 
was  in  the  similarity  of  their  position  relative  to 
the  chief  city  of  their  country,  nor  did  the  former 
body  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Patricians 
as  the  Laconian  provincials  did  to  the  Spartan 
citizens.  Modem  history  furnishes  fitter  objects 
of  comparison  in  the  Norman  conquest  of  England 
and  the  city  of  Augsburg.  (Arnold,  Tlkueyd.  voL  i. 
App.  1  and  2.)  The  burghers  or  firee  citizens  of 
Augsburg  lived  in  the  city,  while  there  grew  up 
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about  them  a  distinct  and  large  commnnity  living 
without  the  city,  chiefly  formed  of  the  eman- 
cipated raaaals  of  the  dominant  clais,  and  called 
" PfahlbUiger,''  or  citiaens  of  the  "pale,"  the 
suburbs  in  which  they  lived  being  surrounded  by 
pnlisades.  The  Norman  conquest  of  England  pre- 
sents a  striking  parallel  to  the  Dorian  conquest  of 
Liiconia,  both  in  its  achievement  and  consequences. 
The  Saxons,  like  the  old  Achaians,  were  deprived 
of  their  lands,  excluded  from  all  offices  of  trust  and 
dignity,  and  reduced,  though  personally  free,  to  a 
state  of  political  slavery.  The  Normans  on  the 
contrary,  of  whatever  rank  in  their  own  country, 
were  ail  nobles  and  warriors,  compared  with  the 
conquered  Saxons,  and  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  Ex- 
clusively the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration 
of  the  land. 

For  further  details  see  Arnold,  T%tuyd.  lib.  L  c. 
101,  and  Appendix  ii. ;  Thierry,  Hutoire  de  la 
ConquUe  de  VAnpleterre  par  let  Normandtj  Livres 
iv.— vii.  [R.  W.] 

PERITOLI  (wtplvo\oi).     [Ephxbus.] 

PERrPTEROS.     [Templum.] 

PERrSCELIS  i-rtptcMMs,  Long.  Poet.  I  2  ; 
Menander,  ap.  PoUue.  iL  194,  t.  100,  Hor.  Ep.  i. 
1 7. 56  ;  Petron.  67).  Much  controversy  has  arisen 
with  regard  to  the  true  meaning  of  this  word. 
The  etymology  points  out  merely  that  it  was  some- 
thing worn  round  the  leg  (»«^  o-k^Aoj),  but  from 
the  context  of  the  passage  in  Horace  where  it  is 
found  we  must  at  once  infer  that  it  was  a  trinket. 
The  Scholiast  explains  it  as  ^omamentum  pedis 
circura  crura,^*  and  hence  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  it  denotes  an  anklet  or  bangle,  especially  since 
we  know  that  these  were  conmnonly  worn  not  only 
by  the  Orientals,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Greeks, 
but  by  the  Roman  kdies  also.  (Flin.  H.  N.  xxxiii. 
3.  s.  12  ;  compare  Wilkinson's  Aftcient  EgypiianSy 
vol.  iii.  p.  374.)  This  expUination  perfectly  ac- 
cords with  the  expressions  of  Tertullian  {de  Cultu 
Femtnarmm^  ii.  sub  fin.),  where  the  peritcelium  is 
spoken  of  as  decorating  the  leg  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  brsoelet  adorns  the  wrist  and  the  necklace 
the  throat  The  anklet  is  frequently  represented 
in  the  paintings  of  Greek  figures  on  the  walls  of 
Pompeii,  as  in  the  following  representation  of  a 
Nereid.     {Muteo  Borbomeoy  vol.  vi.  tav.  xxxiv.) 
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It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Greek 
lexicographers  Hesychius,  Photias,and  Suidas,  in- 
terpret ir«p((r/ccA.7}  and  wtptantKia  by  /Spcuncia, 
^tfuyd\ui^  and  St.  Jerome  {EpUt.  ad  Fabiol.)  ex- 
pressly states  that  the  Greek  ire/M(r/ceA^  were  the 
same  with  the  lAim /eminaHa,  that  is,  drawers 
reaching  from  the  navel  to  the  knees.  In  the 
Septuagint   we   find  "rtpiaKikhs   (sc.  iy^vfia)   in 


Exod.  xxviiL  42,  xxxix.  28,  Levit  vi.  10,  and 
wtptffKdXioy  in  Levit.  xvi.  4,  which  our  translators 
uniformly  render,  and  apparently  with  accuracy, 
limen  breeches.  [W.  R.1 

PERISTIARCHUS  (wtpterlapxos).  [Ecclb- 
8IA,  p.  441,  b.] 
PERISTRO'MA.  [Tapm  ;  Velum.] 
PERISTY'LIUM  (rtpurriKioy),  as  iu  name 
implies,  was  a  continued  row  or  scries  of  rows  of 
columns  all  round  a  court  or  building,  in  contra- 
distinction to  PoRTicus  (<rr^a),  in  which  the  pillars 
did  not  Burroimd  a  space,  but  were  arranged  in 
one  or  more  parallel  lines.  The  enclosed  court 
was  also  en  lied  perittjflium.  The  chief  specific  use 
of  the  word  is  in  relation  to  the  ancient  dwelling- 
houses.     [DoMUS,  p.  428,  a.]  [P.  S.J 

PERJU'RIUM.      [JUSJURANDUM.] 

PERIZO'MA  {irtpiit»iia).  [Sublioaculum.] 
PERO  (^^Ai7,  dim.  Ap^vAd ;  jro^artn},  Xen. 
Anab.  iv.  5.  §  14),  a  low  boot  of  untanned  hide 
(enK/tfs,  Virg.  Aen.  viL  690  ;  Brunck,  AnaL  i. 
230),  worn  by  ploughmen  ( peronaiua  arator^  Pers. 
V.  1 02)  and  shepherds,  as  exemplified  in  the  wood* 
cut,  at  p.  808,  and  by  others  employed  in  rural  occu- 
pations. (Juv.  xiv.  186.)  It  had  a  strong  sole 
(Theocrit  viL  26),  and  was  adapted  to  the  foot 
with  great  exactness.  (Galen,  in  Hippoc.  Lib.  iv.) 
It  was  also  called  vt^Atfirciriv  on  account  of  its 
adaptation  for  walking  through  clay  and  mire. 
In  the  Greek  mythology  Perseus  was  represented 
wearing  boots  of  this  description  with  wings  at- 
tached to  them.  (Lycophron,  839.)  Diana  wore 
them,  when  accoutred  for  the  chace.  (Brunck,^ no/, 
iii.  206.)    [Cothurnus.] 

The  term  &p€v\ri  is  applied  to  an  appendage  to 
the  Greek  chariot  (Eurio.  HippoL  1179,  Here. 
Fur,  1275.)  It  seems  to  have  been  a  shoe  fast* 
ened  to  the  bottom  of  the  chariot,  into  which  tho 
driver  inserted  his  foot  to  assist  him  in  driving  and 
to  prevent  him  from  being  thrown  out.  [J.  Y.] 
PERPE'TUA  ACTIO.  [Actio.] 
PERSAE  or  STATlTAE  PERSICAE  were 
figures  which  were  used  in  place  of  columns,  like 
the  Caryatides,  Atlantes,  and  Telamones.  The 
tradition  respecting  their  invention  is  that  they 
were  first  used  in  the  Porticus  Persioa  which  was 
built  at  Sparta  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  battle  of 
Platacae  (Vitruv.  i.  1.  §  6).  Pausanias,  however, 
(iii.  2)  describes  the  statues  of  the  conquered  Per- 
sians, as  being  M  rHy  Kt6ywy.  [P-S.J 
PERSECUTO'RIA  ACTIO.  [Actio.]  ^ 
PERSO'NA  (/arvo,  wp6actiroy  or  irpoawwtioy\ 
a  mask.  Masks  were  worn  by  Greek  and  Roman 
actors  in  nearly  all  dramatic  representations.  This 
custom  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  practice  of 
smearing  the  face  with  certain  juices  and  colours 
and  of  appearing  in  disguise,  at  the  festivals  of 
Dionysus.  [Dionykia.]  Now  as  the  Greek  drama 
arose  out  of  these  festivals,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  some  mode  of  disguising  the  face  was  as  old  as 
the  drama  itself.  Choerilus  of  Samos,  however,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  regular 
masks.  (Suid.  t.  v.  XotplXKos,)  Other  writers 
attribute  the  invention  of  masks  to  Thespis  or 
Aeschylus  (Herat  ad  Pis.  278),  though  the  latter 
had  probably  only  the  merit  of  perfecting  and  com- 
pleting the  whole  theatrical  apparatus  and  costume 
Phrynichus  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  femalo 
masks.  (Suid.  «.  v.  ^piyixos.)  Aristotle  (Po'ct.  iL 
22)  was  unable  to  discover  who  had  first  intro- 
duced the  use  of  masks  in  comedy.     Some  masks 
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covered,  like  tlie  maaks  of  modem  timet,  only  the 
face,  but  they  appear  more  generally  to  hare  covered 
the  whole  head  down  to  the  thoulderB,  for  we 
find  always  the  hair  belonging  to  a  mask  described 
as  being  a  part  of  it ;  and  this  most  have  been  the 
ease  in  tragedy  mora  especially,  as  it  was  necessary 
to  make  the  head  correspond  to  the  stature  of  an 
actor  which  was  heightened  by  the  cothumns. 

I.  Tragic  Masks.  It  may  at  first  seem  strange 
to  us,  that  the  ancients,  with  their  refined  taste  in 
the  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  form  and  expres- 
sion, should  by  the  use  of  masks  have  depdTed 
the  spectators  in  their  theatres  of  the  possibility  of 
observing  the  various  expressions,  of  which  the 
human  £ce  is  capable,  and  which  with  us  contri- 
bute so  much  to  theatrical  illusion.  But  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  in  the  large  theatres  of  the  an- 
cients it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  audience  to  distinguish  the  natural 
features  of  an  actor.  The  features  of  the  masks 
were  for  this  same  reason  very  strong  and  marked. 
Again,  the  dramatis  personae  of  most  of  the  ancient 
tragedies  were  heroes  or  gods,  and  their  characters 
were  so  wdl  known  to  the  spectators,  that  they 
were  perfectly  typical  Every  one  therefore  knew 
immediately  on  the  appearance  of  such  a  character 
on  the  stage,  who  it  was,  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  a  Greek  audience  to  imagine  that  a 
god  or  hero  should  have  had  a  face  like  that  of 
an  ordinary  actor.  The  use  of  the  cothurnus 
also  rendered  a  proportionate  enlargement  of  the 
countenance  absolutely  necessary,  or  else  the  figure 
of  an  actor  would  have  been  ridiculously  dispro- 
portionate. Lastly,  the  solemn  character  of  ancient 
tragedy  did  not  admit  of  such  a  variety  of  expres- 
sions of  the  countenance  as  modem  tragedies  ;  the 
object  of  which  seems  to  be  to  exhibit  the  whole 
range  of  human  passions  in  all  their  wild  and  self- 
devouring  play.  How  widely  different  are  the 
characters  of  ancient  tragedy  t  It  it,  as  MUller 
{Hist,  of  the  Lit,  of  Ane,  Greece,  I  p.  298)  justly 
remarks,  perfectly  possible  to  imagine,  for  example, 
the  Orestes  of  Aeschylus,  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles, 
or  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  throughout  the  whole 
tragedy  with  the  same  countenance,  though  it  would 
be  difficult  to  assert  the  same  of  a  character  m  any 
modem  drama.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing that  the  actors  appeared  throughout  a  whole 
piece  with  the  same  countenance,  for  if  circum- 
stances required  it,  they  might  surely  change  masks 
during  the  intervals  between  the  acts  of  a  piece. 
Whether  the  open  or  half-open  mouth  of  a  tragic 
mask  also  contributed  to  raise  the  voice  of  the  actor, 
as  Gellius  (v.  7)  thinks,  cannot  be  decided  here, 
though  we  know  that  all  circumstances  united  to 
compel  a  tragic  actor  to  acquire  a  loud  and  sonorous 
voice. 

The  masks  used  in  ancient  tragedies  were  thus, 
for  the  most  part,  typical  of  certain  characters,  and 
consequently  differed  according  to  the  age,  sex, 
rank,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  beings  who 
were  represented.  Pollux,  from  whom  we  derive 
most  of  our  information  on  this  subject,  enumerates 
(iv.  133,  &c.)  25  typical  or  standing  masks  of 
tragedy,  six  for  old  men,  seven  for  young  men, 
nine  for  females,  and  three  for  slaves.  The  num- 
ber of  masks  which  were  not  typical,  but  represented 
certain  individuals  with  their  personal  peculiarities, 
such  as  the  blind  Tham3rris,  the  hundred-eyed 
Argus,  &c.,  must  have  been  much  more  numerous, 
for  Pollux  by  way  of  example  mentions  thirty  of 
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such  peculiar  masks.    The  standing  masks  of  tra- 
gedy are  divided  by  Pollux  into  five  dassesi 

1.  ThMgie  maeke/br  old  mM.  The  mask  for  the 
oldest  man  on  the  stage  was  called  ^vpias  dH^p, 
from  the  drcnmstance  of  the  beard  bemg  smoothly 
shaved.  The  hair,  which  was  in  most  cases  attached 
to  the  masks,  was  white,  and  hnne  down  with  the 
exception  of  a  part  above  the  forehead,  which  rose 
in  an  acute  angle,  or  in  a  round  shape,  and  left  the 
temples  uncovered.  This  rising  part  of  the  hair 
was  called  Hjkos.  The  cheeks  of  this  mask  were 
fiat  and  hanging  dovrawards.  A  second  mask  for 
old  men,  called  Aeiw^s  ir^p,  had  grey  hair,  floating 
around  the  head  in  locks,  afiill  beard  and  apromi- 
neftt  forehead,  above  which  the  hair  formed  a 
small  iytcos.  The  countenance  was  probably  pale, 
as  the  adjective  ktwcSs  seems  to  indicate.  A  third 
mask,  called  <nra^ow6\ios^  had  black  hair  inter- 
spersed with  grey,  and  was  somewhat  pale.  It 
probably  represented  a  hero  of  from  40  to  50  yean 
of  age,  and  ia  a  suffering  condition.  The  fourth 
mask,  fidXas  Mip^  represented  a  hero  in  his  full 
vigour,  with  black  and  curly  hair  and  beard,  strong 
features  and  a  high  HyKos.  This  was  probably  the 
mask  for  most  of  the  tragic  heroes  who  were  not 
veiT  much  advanced  in  age.  For  a  secondary  class 
of  heroes  there  were  two  other  masks,  the  iayB6t 
and  the  ^cvdirepos  iurfip :  the  former  represented 
a  fair  man  with  floating  locks,  a  low  Syteos,  and  a 
good  colour  in  his  countenance ;  the  second  or 
fiiirer  man,  was  pale  and  of  a  sickly  appearance. 

2.  Thiffie  maits  /or  ffotmg  mem.  Among  these 
are  mentioned,  1.  The  vwfUritos  wiyxpnaros^  a 
mask  intended  to  represent  a  man  who  had  just 
entered  the  age  of  manhood,  and  was  yet  unbearded, 
but  of  a  blooming  and  brownish  complexion,  and 
with  a  rich  head  of  hair.  The  name  wdyxpv^of 
probably  indicates  that  the  mask  might  be  used 
in  a  great  variety  of  parts.  2.  The  rcoyfo-icos  oiKos^ 
or  {«^r  or  mpoyxof,  a  fair  youth  of  a  haughty 
or  impudent  character ;  his  hair  was  curiy  and 
formed  a  high  6yKos  ;  his  character  was  indicated 
by  his  raised  eye-brows.  3.  VtaylvKos  wdpovXos, 
resembled  the  preceding  mask,  but  was  somewhat 
younger.  The  counterpart  of  these  two  was,  4.  The 
ttiroX^f,  a  young  man  of  a  delicate  and  white  com- 
plexion, with  fiiir  locks  and  a  cheerful  countenance 
like  that  of  a  youthful  god.  5.  nivap6s.  There 
were  two  masks  of  this  name,  both  representing 
young  men  of  an  irascible  appearance,  of  yellow 
complexion  and  &ir  hair  ;  the  one,  however,  was 
taller  and  younger,  and  his  hair  was  more  curly 
than  that  of  the  other.  6.  'dxp^^*  &  mask  quite 
pale,  with  hollow  cheeks  and  fair  floating  hair. 
It  was  used  to  represent  sick  or  wnunded  persons. 
7.  The  irdpcaxpos  might  be  used  for  the  "w^rfjcpneroi 
if  this  chiiracter  was  to  be  represented  in  a  suffer- 
ing or  melancholy  situation. 

3.  Tragic  masks  for  male  dates.  Pollux  men- 
tions three,  viz.  the  3i4>dcp£as,  which  had  no  ^jKOi 
and  wore  a  band  round  the  smooth  white  hair. 
The  countenance  was  pale,  the  beard  gray,  the 
nose  sharp,  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes  melan- 
choly. The  v^vinr^aywv,  or  the  pointed  beard,  re- 
presented a  man  in  his  best  years,  with  a  high  and 
broad  forehead,  a  hish  fiyiros,  hardened  features, 
and  a  red  face.  The  oMinrmos,  or  the  pug-nose,  wns 
an  impudent  fiice  with  fair  rising  hair,  of  a  red 
colour  and  without  beard. 

4.  Tragic  masks  fi>rfemafe  si(wes.  Of  these  five 
specimens  are  mentioned,  vis.  the  woXid  KordKOfios, 
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in  Mrlier  times  called  wapdxpvfjuos^  repretented  an 
old  woman  with  long  white  hair,  with  nohle  hut 
pale  featurei,  to  indicate  a  person  who  had  seen 
better  days  ;  the  ypci^tow  i\€6$9po¥y  an  old  freed - 
woman  ;  the  ypdtSioy  otxcriic^y,  the  old  domestic 
slave  ;  the  olKtriKhy  fu(r6Kovpo¥^  a  domestic  slare 
of  middle  age  ;  and  lastly  the  5i^c/>iTt(,  a  young 
female  slave. 

5.  Traffic  madu  for  free  xDomm,  The  first  of  these, 
called  KardKo/xos,  represented  a  pale  lady,  with  long 
black  hair  and  a  sad  expression  in  her  coontenance. 
She  generally  shared  the  sufferings  of  the  principal 
hero  in  a  play.  The  second,  oilled  fiw6Kovpos 
6fxp<^  resembled  the  former,  with  the  exception 
that  her  hair  was  half  shorn.  She  was  a  woman 
of  middle  age,  and  was  probably  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  wife  of  the  chief  hero,  if  he  was  not  too 
advanced  in  age.  The  third  is  the  iiw6Kovpo% 
rrp6<r^aros^  representing  a  newly  married  woman 
in  full  bloom  with  long  and  floating  hair.  The 
fourth  is  the  Koitptyuos  irap64yos,  a  maiden  of  mature 
age,  with  short  hair  divided  on  tlie  middle  of  the 
forehead,  and  lying  smoothly  around  the  head. 
The  colour  of  her  countenance  was  rather  pale. 
There  was  another  mask  of  the  same  name,  but  it 
differed  from  the  former  by  the  following  circum- 
stances: — the  hair  was  not  divided  on  the  forehead 
or  curled,  but  wildly  floating,  to  indicate  that  she 
had  had  much  suffering  to  go  through.  The  last 
is  the  K6p7i,  or  young  girl.  This  mask  represented 
the  beauties  of  a  maiden^s  fece  in  their  full  bloom, 
such  as  the  face  of  Danag,  or  any  other  great 
beauty  was  conceived  to  have  been. 

The  account  which  Pollux  gives  of  the  tragic 
masks  comprehends  a  great  number,  but  it  is  small 
in  comparison  with  the  great  variety  of  masks  which 
the  Greeks  must  have  used  in  their  various  trage- 
dies, for  every  hero  and  every  god  who  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  being  of  a  particular  character, 
must  have  been  represented  by  a  particular  mask, 
so  that  the  spectators  were  enabled  to  recognise 
him  immediately  on  his  appearance.  For  this 
very  reason  the  countenances  of  the  gods,  heroes, 
and  heroines,  must,  in  point  of  beauty,  have  been 
as  simihir  as  possible  to  their  representations  in 
statues  and  paintings,  to  which  the  eyes  of  the 
Greeks  were  accustomed  ;  and  the  distorted  masks 
with  widely  open  mouths,  which  are  seen  in  great 
numbers  among  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  (see  the  annexed  woodcut  from  Museo 
BorCon.  vol.  i.  tab.  20)  would  give  but  a  very  in- 
adequate notion  of 
the  masks  used  at 
Athens  during  the 
most  flourishing  pe- 
riod of  the  arts.  All 
the  representations 
of  tragic  masks  be- 
longing to  this  pe- 
riod, do  not  show 
the  slightest  trace 
of  exaggeration  or 

distortion  in  the  features  of  the  countenance,  and 
the  mouth  is  not  opened  wider  than  would  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  a  person  to  pronounce  such  sounds 
as  oh  or  lia.  In  later  times,  however,  distortions 
and  exaggerations  were  carried  to  a  very  great 
extent,  but  more  particularly  in  comic  masks,  so 
that  they  in  some  degree  were  more  caricatures 
than  representations  of  ideal  or  real  countenances. 
(ApoUon.  rU.  Jpollon,  v.  9.  p.  195,  ed.  Olear ; 
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Lucian,  de  SaUaL  27,  Anadi,  23,  Nigrin,  1 1 ,  Somn' 
$,GaU.26.) 

The  annexed  woodcut  re- 
presents some  masks,  one  ap- 
parently comic  and  the  other 
tragic,  which  are  placed  at  the 
feet  of  the  choragus  in  the 
celebrated  mosaic  found  at 
Pompeii.  (Museo  Borion,  vol. 
ii.  tab.  56  ;  GcU,  Pomp.  vol.  i. 
pi.  45.) 

II.  Comic  Masks.  —  In  the  old  Attic  comedy, 
in  which  living  and  distinguished  persons  were  so 
often  brought  upon  the  stage,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  masks,  though  to  some  extent  they  may  have 
been  caricatures,  should  in  the  main  points  be 
faithful  portraits  of  the  individuals  whom  they 
were  intended  to  represent,  as  otherwise  the  object 
of  the  comic  poets  could  not  have  been  attained. 
The  chorus  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  certain 
phantastic  dramatis  personae,  rendered  sometimes 
a  complete  masquerade  necessary  ;  as  in  those  cases 
when  the  choreutae  appeared  with  the  heads  of 
birds  or  of  frogs,  &c  We  may  remark  here,  by 
the  way,  that  the  chorus  of  tragedy  appeared  gene- 
rally without  masks,  the  Eumenides  of  Aeschylus 
being  probably  only  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  The  masks  of  the  characters  jn  the  old  Attic 
comedy  were  therefore,  on  the  whole,  faithful  to 
life,  and  free  from  the  burlesque  exaggerations  which 
we  see  in  the  masks  of  later  times.  A  change  was 
made  in  the  comic  masks,  when  it  was  forbidden  to 
represent  in  comedy  the  archon  by  imitating  his 
person  upon  the  stage  (SchoL  ad  Arisioph,  Nub. 
31),  and  still  more,  shortly  after,  by  the  extension 
of  this  law  to  all  Athenian  citizens.  (Schol.  ad 
Aristoph.  ^cA.  1149,  ^r.  1297 ;  Suid.  $.v.  *Arr(- 
fULXos.)  The  consequence  of  such  laws  was,  that 
the  masks  henceforth,  instead  of  individuals,  repre- 
sented classes  of  men,  i.  e.  they  were  masks  t}*pical 
of  men  of  certain  professions  or  trades,  of  a  particu- 
lar age  or  station  in  life,  and  some  were  grotesque 
caricatures.  A  number  of  standing  characters  or 
masks  was  thus  introduced  in  comedy.  Pollux 
gives  a  list  of  such  standini;^  masks,  which  aro 
divided,  like  those  of  tragedy,  into  five  classes. 

1 .  Comic  masks  /or  old  men.  Nine  masks  of 
this  class  are  mentioned.  The  mask  representing 
the  oldest  man  was  called  irdinror  wp&ros:  his 
head  was  shaved  to  the  skin,  he  had  a  mild  ex- 
pression about  his  eyebrows,  his  beard  was  thick, 
his  cheeks  hollow,  and  his  eyes  melancholy.  His 
complexion  was  pale,  and  the  whole  expression  of 
the  countenance  was  mild.  2.  The  wdmos  Sfrcpof 
was  of  a  more  emaciated  and  more  vehement  ap- 
pearance, sad  and  pale  ;  he  had  hair  on  his  head 
and  a  beard,  but  the  hair  was  red  and  his  ears 
broken.  3.  The  ^e/*A»',  likewise  an  old  man, 
with  a  thin  crown  of  hau:  round  his  head,  an  aqui- 
line nose,  and  a  flat  countenance.  His  right  eye- 
brow was  higher  than  the  left.  4.  The  vptcivrris 
had  a  long  and  floating  beard,  and  likewise  a  crown 
of  hair  round  his  head ;  his  eyeurows  were  raised, 
but  his  whole  aspect  was  that  of  an  idle  man.  5. 
The  ipfA^yttos  was  bald-headed,  but  had  a  beard 
and  raised  eyebrows,  and  was  of  angry  appearance. 

6.  The  wopyo€oaK6s  resembled  the  mask  called 
Aviro^^ScioT,  but  his  lips  were  contorted,  the  eye- 
brows contracted,  and  the  head  without  any  hair. 

7.  The  ipfi^yuos  Utirtpos  had  a  pointed  beard, 
but  was  otherwise  without  hair.     8.  The  (r<^i^- 
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vfl^Twy,  or  pointed  beard,  was  likewise  bald-headed, 
had  extended  eye-brows,  and  was  looking  ill-tem- 
pered. B.  The  \vKOfi'ffitios  had  a  thick  beard, 
was  conspicnotu  on  account  of  his  long  chin,  and 
the  form  of  his  eyebrows  expressed  great  curiosity. 

The  annexed  comic 
mask,  representing  an  old 
man,  is  taken  from  the 
Miueo  Borbon,  vol  i. 
tab.  A. 

2.  Comie  meuka  for 
yout^  men,  Pollux  enu- 
merates ten  masks  of  this 
kind.  l.ThewdyxpVf^os 
formed  the  transition  from 
the  old  to  the  young  men ; 

he  had  but  few  wrinkles  on  his  forehead,  showed 
a  muscular  constitution  (yutumffrM6s\  was  rather 
red  in  the  face,  the  upper  part  of  his  head  was 
bald,  his  hair  was  red,  and  his  e3rebrow8  raised. 
2.  The  99«afiffKos  fUXjos  was  younger  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  with  low  eyebrows.  He  repre- 
sented a  young  man  of  good  education  and  fond  of 
gymnastic  exercises.  8.  The  vtayltrKos  oSAot,  or 
the  thick-haired  young  man,  was  young  and  hand- 
some, and  of  a  blooming  countenance,  his  eyebrows 
wero  extended,  and  there  was  only  one  wrinkle 
upon  his  forehead.  4.  The  ptoMltrieos  &ira\<if,  his 
hair  was  like  that  of  the  irdyxpV<^0Sy  but  he  was 
the  youngest  of  all,  and  represented  a  tender  youth 
brought  up  in  seclusion  from  the  world.  5.  The 
kypoatos  or  rustic  young  man,  had  a  dark  com- 
plexion, broad  lips,  a  pug-nose,  and  a  crown  of  hair 
round  his  head.  6.  The  ^wio-cmttoj  m-pari^nj* 
or  the  formidable  soldier,  with  black  hair  hanging 
orer  his  forehead.  7.  The  iwUruarot  8ci)rcpor 
was  the  same  as  the  preceding,  only  younger  and 
of  a  fiur  complexion.  ■  8.  The  itdAa(  or  the  fUttcrer, 
and  9.  The  •ntpdairos  or  parasite  were  dark  (com- 
pare Athen.  vi.  p.  237),  and  had  aquiline  noses.. 
Both  were  apparently  of  a  sympathising  nature  ; 
the  parasite,  howerer,  had  broken  ears,  was  merry- 
looking,  and  had  a  wicked  expression  about  his 
eyebrows.  1 0.  The  9lKovtK6s  represented  a  stranger 
in  splendid  attire,  his  beard  was  shaved  and  his 
cheeks  pierced  through.  The  <rtK€\tK6s  was  another 
parasite. 

3.  Comie  nuuiki  for  male  slaves.  Of  this  class 
seren  masks  are  mentioned.  1.  The  mask  repre- 
senting a  very  old  man  was  called  ledwros,  and  had 
grey  b(ur  to  indicate  that  he  had  obtained  his 
liberty.  2.  The  ny^fiin^  dtpdiwv  had  his  red  hair 
platted,  raised  eyebrows,  and  a  contracted  forehead. 
He  was  among  slaves  the  same  character  as  the 
jrp§<r€&nis  among  freemen.  3.  The  Kdru  rpix^at, 
or  /cirw  rrrptx»fifyos,  was  half  bald-headed,  had 
red  hair  and  raised  eyebrows.  4.  The  oi\os 
^«fMhrwy,  or  the  thick-haired  slave,  had  red  hair 
and  a  red  countenance  ;  he  was  without  eyebrows, 
and  had  a  distorted  countenance.  5.  The  d§pdrvp 
ft4<ros  was  bald-headed  and  had  red  hair.  6.  The 
d^pdmav  r^m|  was  bald-headed  and  dark,  but 
had  two  or  three  slips  of  hair  on  his  head  and  on 
his  chin,  and  his  countenance  was  distorted.  7. 
The  Ma-turros  iry^fi^v,  or  the  fierce-looking  slave, 
resembled  the  rfftfiify  ^^pdwuy  with  the  exception 
of  the  hair. 

4.  Cbmte  maJa  for  old  tuomen.  Pollux  men- 
tions three,  viz.  the  yptdButy  Urxyhv  or  Av«ra(- 
ytoy^  a  tall  woman  with  many  but  small  wrinkle^t, 
and   pale  but  with  animated  eyes ;  tlie  wax^M 
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7paOf,  or  the  fiit  old  woman  with  large  wrinkles, 
and  a  band  round  her  head  keepmg  the  hair  to- 
gether ;  and  the  ypedZioy  ohcovpSy^  or  the  domestic 
old  woman.  Her  cheeks  were  hollow,  and  she  had 
only  two  teeth  on  each  side  of  her  mouth. 

5.  Comio  masks  fur  young  ttomen.  Pollux  men< 
tions  fourteen,  vis. — l.The  yvyii  XttcrtK^  or  the 
talkative  woman  ;  her  hair  was  smoothly  combed 
down,  the  eyebrows  rather  raised,  and  the  com- 
plexion white.  2.  The  yvvii  oCKh  was  only  dis- 
tinguished for  her  fine  head  of  hair.  3.  The  K6pri 
had  her  hair  combed  smoothly,  had  high  and  black 
eyebrows,  and  a  white  complexion.  4.  The  if^cvSo- 
K6pfi  had  a  whiter  complexion  than  the  former,  her 
hair  was  bound  up  above  the  forehead,  and  she  was 
intended  to  represent  a  young  woman  who  had  not 
been  married  more  than  once.  5.  Another  mask  of 
the  same  name  was  only  distin^ished  from  the 
former  by  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  hair 
was  represented.  6.  The  vraprowdXios  Xcrriir^, 
an  elderly  woman  who  had  once  been  a  prostitute, 
and  whose  hair  was  partly  grey.  7.  The  iraAAaic^ 
resembled  the  former,  but  had  a  better  head  of 
hair.  8.  The  r4\uoy  iraipiKhy  was  more  red  in 
the  fiice  than  the  if^cvSojc^^,  and  had  locks  about 
her  ears.  9.  The  hreuplZioy  was  of  a  less  good  ap- 
pearance, and  wore  a  band  round  the  head.  10. 
The  iidxpovos  kraipa  derived  the  name  from  the 
gold  with  which  her  hair  was  adorned.  11.  The 
lt«(furpos  h-alpa,  from  the  variegated  band  wound 
around  her  head.  12.  The  XafJtwMioy,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  hair  being  dressed  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  stood  upright  upon  the  head  in  the  form 
of  a  lampas.  13.  The  o^(m  Tcpixovpot  represented 
a  female  slave  newly  bought  and  wearing  only  a 
white  chiton.  14.  The  wapw^rf^urr6y  was  a  slave 
distinguished  by  a  pug-nose  and  her  hair ;  she 
attended  upon  hetacrae,  and  wore  a  crocus -coloured 
chiton. 

Numerous  as  these  masks  are,  the  list  cannot  by 
any  means  be  considered  as  complete,  for  we  know 
that  there  were  other  standing  masks  for  persons 
following  particular  kinds  of  trade,  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  Pollux.  Maeson  of  Megara,  for  ex- 
ample, is  said  to  have  invented  a  peculiar  mask 
called  after  his  own  name  fudvwy^  another  for  a 
slave,  and  a  third  to  represent  a  cook.  (Athen.  xiv. 
p.  659.)  From  this  passage  of  Athenaeus  we  also 
learn  that  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  wrote  a  work 
wcp)  TpwrAwwy. 

III.  Masks  uskd  in  thb  Satyric  Drama. 
The  masks  used  in  this  species  of  the  Greek  drama 
were  intended  to  represent  Satyrs,  Silenus,  and 
similar  companions  of  Dionysus,  whence  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  countenances  and  the  form  of  their 
Leads  may  easily  be  imagined.  Pollux  only  men- 
tions the  grey-headed  Satyr,  the  unbearded  Satyr, 
Silenus,  and  the  iriinros,  and  adds  that  the  charac- 
ters of  all  the  other  Satyric  masks  either  resembled 
these,  or  were  sufficiently  expressed  in  their  names, 
e.g.  the  Papposilenus  was  an  old  man  with  a  very 
predominant  animal  character.  (Compare  EichstHdt, 
deDramaie  Comico-Satyrioo,  p.  81.)  A  grotesque 
mask  of  a  Satyr,  together  with  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  a  tragic  mask,  is  contained  in  the 
Townly  Gallery  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  re- 
presented on  the  following  page. 

As  regards  the  earliest  representations  of  the  re- 
gular drama  among  the  Romans,  it  is  expressly 
stated  by  Diomedes  (iii.  p.  486,  ed.  Putsch.),  that 
masks  were  not  used,  but  merely  the  galerus  or 
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wig,  and  that  Rosciua  Gallua,  about  the  year  100 
B.  c,  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  uae  of  masks. 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  masks  had 
been  used  long  before  that  time  in  the  Ateilanae 
(Fest.  «.  V.  Per9onata\  so  that  the  innovation  of 
Hoscius  must  have  been  confined  to  the  regular 
drama,  that  is,  to  tragedy  and  comedy.  As  for  the 
forms  of  Roman  masks,  it  may  be  presumed  that, 
being  introduced  from  Greece  at  so  late  a  period, 
they  had  the  same  defecU  as  those  used  in  Greece 
at  the  time  when  the  arts  were  in  their  decline, 
and  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by  all  works  of 
art,  and  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
in  which  masks  are  represented  ;  for  the  masks 
appear  unnaturally  distorted  and  the  mouth  always 
wide  open.  The  expressions  of  Roman  writers 
also  support  this  supposition.  (Gellius,  t.  7  ;  Juv. 
iii.  175.)  We  may  mention  here  that  some  of  the 
oldest  MSS.  of  Terence  contain  representations  of 
Roman  masks,  and  from  these  MSS.  they  have 
been  copied  in  several  modem  editions  of  that  poet, 
as  in  the  edition  published  at  Urbino  in  1726,  fol., 
and  in  that  of  Dacier.  The  cut  annexed  contains 
representations  of  four  of  these  masks  prefixed  to 
the  Andria. 


When  actors  at  Rome  displeased  their  audience 
and  were  hissed,  they  were  obliged  to  take  off  their 
masks  ;  but  those  who  acted  in  the  Ateilanae  were 
not  obliged  to  do  so.  (Fest.  $.  v.  PeraoncUa /abula  ; 
Afacrob.  Sat.  il  7.)  The  Roman  mimes  never  wore 
masks.  [Mimits.]  (Compare  Fr.  De  Ficoroni, 
DisaertcUio  de  Larcis  scenicis  et  Figurit  comieU  ant. 
liom.^  Rome  1 736  and  1750, 4to ;  Fr.  Stieve,  Diuer- 
tatio  de  reitcetUcae  apud  Romanos  Origine.)  [L.  S.] 

PE'RTICA,  the  pole,  used  by  the  Agrimen- 
SORX8,  was  also  called  Dkckmpboa  because  it  was 
ten  feet  long.  Ou  account  of  its  use  in  assigning 
lands  to  the  members  of  a  colony,  it  is  sometimes 
represented  on  medals  by  the  side  of  the  augurial 
plough.  (Propert  iv.  1.  30.)  [J.  Y.] 

PES  (voGs),  a  foot,  the  standard  measure  of 
length  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as 
among  nearly  all  other  nations,  both  ancient  and 


modem.  Very  little  needs  to  be  added  to  what 
has  been  said  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  feet  under 
Mensura. 

The  Romans  applied  the  uncial  division  [As]  to 
the  foot,  which  thus  contained  1 2  undae,  whence 
our  tncAe*  ;  and  many  of  the  words  used  to  express 
certain  numbers  of  unciae  are  applied  to  the  parts 
of  the  foot  (Veget  de  Re  Milit.  i.  5  ;  Plin.  H.N, 
xxrii.  5.  s.  11,  xiii.  15.)  It  was  also  divided  into 
1 6  diffUi  (finger-breadths) :  this  mode  of  division 
was  used  especially  by  architects  and  land-sur- 
veyon,  and  is  found  on  all  the  foot-measures  that 
have  come  down  to  ns.  PoUeat  (the  thumb),  which 
is  used  in  modem  Latin  for  an  inc^  is  not  found 
in  the  ancient  writers,  but  Pliny  {H.N.  xxvii.  9, 
XT.  24,  xiii.  23)  uses  the  adjective  pollioaria  (of  a 
thumb"*  breadth  or  thickness). 

From  the  analogy  of  the  as,  we  have  also  dupon- 
dium  for  2  feet  (CoIuql  iiu  15,  &c.),  and  pes  sester- 
tius for  2^  feet.  (Leg.  XII.  Tab.,  Tab.  viil)  The 
chief  subdivisions  and  multiples  of  the  foot  will  be 
found  mentioned  under  Mensura,  and  more  fully 
described  in  their  proper  places.  (See  also  the 
Tablet.)  One  itinerary  measure,  which  has  been 
omitted  in  its  proper  place,  is  the  Leuga^  or  Leuca^ 
which  was  a  (Gallic  measure  ^m  1500  passus  or  1^ 
mile.  (Ammian.  Marc.  xvi.  12;  IHn.  Anionin.) 
Stones  are  still  found  on  the  roads  in  France  with 
distances  marked  on  them  in  Leugae,  [Milliark.] 

The  square  foot  {pes  guadratus)  is  called  by 
Frontinus  constratus^  and  by  Boi*thius  contractus. 
Frontinus  applies  the  term  guadratus  to  the  cubic 
foot,  and  the  same,  as  a  measure  of  capacity,  was 

called  QUADRANTAL. 

CSertain  peculiar  foot-measures,  differing  finom  the 
ordinary  ones,  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 
The  Saroian,  which  was  the  same  as  the  £g}'ptian 
foot,  is  known  from  the  length  of  the  Egyptian 
cubit  as  derived  from  the  Nilometer  (namely, 
17*74278576  inches)  to  have  contained  11*82852384 
inches,  or  more  than  11^^  inches.  A  larger  foot 
than  the  common  standard  seems  to  have  been 
used  in  Asia  Minor.  Heron  (de  Mens.  p.  368) 
names  the  Royal  or  Philaeterion  foot  as  being  1 6 
finger-breadths,  and  the  Italian  as  13^,  and  he  also 
mentions  a  mile  (filKioy)  of  5400  Italian  or  4500 
royal  feet.  Ideler  supposes  that  the  Italian  foot 
means  the  common  Roman,  and  the  royal  a  Greek 
foot  larger  than  the  common  standard,  correspond- 
ing to  the  stadium  of  7  to  the  mile,  which  had 
been  introduced  before  Heron*s  time,  namely, 
the  tenth  century.  The  Pes  Drusianus  or  foot  of 
Drusus,  contained  13^  Roman  inches  —  13*1058 
English  inches.  It  was  used  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  Italy  for  measuring  land,  and  was  the 
standard  among  the  Tungri  in  Lower  (Germany. 

(Hussey,  on  Ancient  Weights^  &c..  Appendix  ; 
Wurm,  de  Pond,  chaps.  6  and  7  ;  Bdckh's  Metrolog. 
Untersuck.  pp.  196,  &c.  ;  Ideler,  Langen  und  Fi'd- 
chenmasse  ;  Fr^t,  Observations  sur  le  Rapport  des 
Misures  Cheoques  et  des  Mesures  Romaines,  M^m. 
de  TAcad.  d*Inscrip.  t  xxiv.  pp.  551,  &c.    [P.S.] 
PESSl  (wwffot).     [  Latritnculi.] 
PE'SSULUS.     [Janua,  p.  626,  b.] 
PETALISMUS   {it€raM<rfA6s).     [Exsilium, 
p.  515,  a.] 

PE'TASUS.     [PiLEUS.] 
PETAURISTAE.     [Petaurum.] 
PETAURUM  {wtravpov^  irirtvpov)  is  said  by 
the  Greek  grammarians  to  have  been  a  pole  or  board, 
,  on  which  fowls  roosted.  (Hesych.  s.  v. ;  Pollux,  x. 
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156.)  We  also  find  the  name  of  Peiaurwn  in  the 
Roman  games,  and  considerable  doubt  has  arisen 
respecting  its  meaning.  It  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  a  board  moving  up  and  down,  with  a 
person  at  each  end,  and  supported  in  the  middle, 
'Something  like  our  see-saw  ;  only  it  appears  to 
have  been  much  longer,  and  consequently  went  to 
a  greater  height  than  is  c(mimon  amongst  us. 
Some  writers  describe  it  as  a  machine,  from  which 
those  who  exhibited  were  raised  to  a  great  height 
and  then  seemed  to  fly  to  the  ground  ;  but  this  in- 
terpretation does  not  agree  so  well  with  the  pas- 
sages of  the  ancient  authors  as  the  one  previously 
mentioned.  (LuciL  ap,  Fest.  ».v.Petauri$l,  ;  Juv. 
xiv.  265  ;  Mart  xi.  21.  3  ;  Manil.  v.  433.)  The 
persons,  who  took  part  in  this  game,  were  called 
retaurUtae  or  Peiauristarii ;  but  this  name  seems 
to  have  been  also  applied  in  rather  a  wider  signifi- 
cation. (Compare  Petron.  53.) 

PETITOR.     [Actor.] 

PETO'RRITUM,  a  four-wheeled  carriage, 
which,  like  the  Esskdum,  was  adopted  by  the 
Romans  in  imitation  of  the  Gauls.  (Hor.  Sat.  L  6. 
104.)  It  ditfered  firom  the  Harmamaxa  in  being 
uncovered.  Its  name  is  obviously  compounded  of 
petor^  four,  and  nV,  a  wheel.  Festus  («.  v.)  in  ex- 
plaining this  etymology  observes  that  petor  meant 
four  in  Oscan  and  in  Aeolic  Greek.  There  is  no 
reason  to  question  the  truth  of  this  remark  ;  but, 
since  Petor  meant  four  in  many  other  European 
languages,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Romans 
derived  the  name,  together  with  the  f^hion  of  this 
vehicle,  from  the  Gauls.  Gellius  (xv.  30)  expressly 
savs  that  it  is  a  Gallic  word.  [J.  Y.] 

'PEZETAERI  (ir€(47aipoi),  [Exbrcitus,  p. 
488,  b.] 

PHALANGAE  or  PALANGAE  (<t>d\ayyt's\ 
any  long  cylindrical  pieces  of  wood,  such  as  trimks 
or  branches  of  trees  (Herod,  iii.  97  ;  Plin.  //.  N", 
xii.  4.  8.  8),  truncheons  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  56. 
s.  57),  and  poles  used  to  carry  burthens.  The 
carriers  who  used  these  poles  were  called  phalan- 
garU  (^Gloss.Aut.  9.  v.),  and  also  hejrapkori,  tetra- 
phori^  &c.,  according  as  they  worked  in  parties  of 
six,  four,  or  two  persons. 

The  word  was  especially  used  to  signify  rollers 
placed  under  ships  to  move  them  on  dry  land,  so 
as  to  draw  them  upon  shore  or  into  the  water 
($uupaTcoi  KvXlyHpoij  Brunck,  Anal.  iii.  89  ;  ApoU. 
Rhod.  L  375—389).  This  was  effected  either  by 
making  use  of  the  oars  as  levers,  and  at  the  same 
time  fastening  to  the  stem  of  the  ship  cables  with 
a  noose  (firjpiyOos),  against  which  the  sailors 
pressed  with  their  breasts,  as  we  see  in  our  canal 
navigation  (Orph.  Argon.  239—249,  270—273), 
or  by  the  use  of  machines.  (Hor.  Cann,  i.  4.  2.) 
Rollers  were  employed  in  the  same  manner  to 
move  military  engines  (Caesar,  Dell.  Civ.  ii.  10). 

PHALANX  {(t>d\ayi).  [ExERciTus,pp.482,b, 
488.] 

PHALA'RICA.     [Hasta,  p.  589,  a.] 

PH  A'LERA  {<pd\apoy)j  a  boss,  disc,  or  crescent 
of  metal,  in  many  cases  of  gold  (Herod,  i.  215  ; 
Athen.  xiL  p.  550  ;  Claud ian,  £[pt^.  34)  and  beau- 
tifully wrought  so  as  to  be  highly  prized.  (Cic. 
Verr.  iv.  12.)  Omamenta  of  this  description, 
bebg  used  in  pairs,  are  scarcely  ever  mentioned 
except  in  the  plural  number.  The  names  for  them 
are  evidently  formed  from  the  term  ^xiKos,  which 
is  explained  under  Galea.  (Compare  Hom.  //. 
xvi.  lOG.)     Besides  the  metallic  ornaments  of  the 
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helmet  similar  decorations  were  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  worn  by  warriors  on  other  parts  of 
their  dress  or  armour,  probably  upon  the  breast. 
(Virg.  Aen.  ix.  359,  458.)  The  negro  slaves  who 
were  kept  by  opulent  Romans  wore  them  sus- 
pended round  their  necks.  (Sueton.  Neroy  30.) 
Also  the  tiara  of  the  king  of  Persia  was  thus 
adorned.  (Aeschyl.  Pen.  668.)  But  we  most 
commonly  read  of  phalerae  as  ornaments  attached 
to  the  harness  of  horses  (Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  1.  §  39  ; 
Virg.  Aen.  v.  310  ;  GelL  v.  5  ;  Claud ian,  Ejng.  36), 
especially  about  the  head  {i^trvicHipia  ^>d\apa^ 
Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1069  ;  Eurip.  SuppL  586  ;  Greg. 
Cor.  de  Dialect,  p.  508,  ed.  SchSfer),  and  often  worn 
as  pendants  (pensilia,  Plin. //".  A^.  xxxvii.  12.  s. 
74),  so  as  to  produce  a  terrific  effect  when  shaken 
by  the  rapid  motions  of  the  horse  {turbantur  pha- 
lerae^ Claudian,  ta  iv.  Cons.  Honor.  548).  These 
ornaments  were  often  bestowed  upon  horsemen  by 
the  Roman  generals  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Armilla,  the  Torqurs,  the  hasta  pura  [Hasta], 
and  the  crown  of  gold  [Corona],  in  order  to  make 
a  public  and  permanent  acknowledgment  of  bravery 
and  merit.  (Juv.  xvi.  60  ;  Gell.  il  11.)     [J.Y.] 

PHALLUS.     [DioNYSiA,  p.  411, a.] 

PHALOS  «>(Uos).     [Galea.] 

PH ARETRA  (<pap4rpa^  ap.  Herod.  4>apfTptwv\ 
a  quiver.  A  quiver,  full  of  arrows,  was  the  usual  ac- 
companiment of  the  bow.  [A  Reus.]  It  was  conse- 
quently part  of  the  attire  of  every  nation  addicted 
to  archery.  Virgil  applies  to  it  the  epithets  Cressa^ 
Lycia,  ThreXssa  {Gcorg.  iii.  345,  Aen.  vii.  816, 
xi.  858)  ;  Ovid  mentions  X\ie  pharetrahu  Geia  (De 
Ponto,  i.  8.  6)  ;  Herodotus  represents  it  as  part 
of  the  ordinary  armour  of  the  Persians  (vii.  61). 
The  quiver,  like  the  bow- case  (eorjftus),  was  prin- 
cipally made  of  hide  or  leather  (Herod,  ii.  141), 
and  was  adorned  with  gold  (Anocr.  xiv.  6  ;  attrajtn^ 
Virg.  Aen.  iv.  138,  xi.  858),  painting  (Ovid, 
Epist.Her.  xxi.  173),  and  braiding  (voKv^^airrov, 
Theocrit  xxv.  265).  It  had  a  lid  (ir&fia,  Hom. 
IL  iv.  116,  Od.  ix.  314),  and  was  suspended 
from  the  right  shoulder  by  a  belt  [Baltkus], 
passing  over  the  breast  and  behind  the  back.  (Hcs. 
I.  c.)     Its  most  common  position  was  on  the  left 
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lilp,  in  the  nfaal  place  of  the  nrord  [Gladius], 
and  consequentlj,  at  Pindar  laya,  ^  under  the 
elbow *•  {OL  il  150.  ■.  91)  or  "under  the  arm  " 
(t^wXMor,  Theocrit.  xvii.  30).  It  was  worn  thut 
by  the  Scythians  (SchoL  in  Find.  L  c.)  and  by  the 
Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  Man.  and  Cutt.  toL  L  pp. 
311,  391),  and  is  so  represented  in  the  preceding 
figure  of  the  Amazon  Dinomache,  copied  from  a 
Greek  yase.  (Hope,  Costume  of  ike  Ancients^  L  22.) 
The  left-hand  figure  in  the  same  woodcut  is  from 
one  of  the  Aegina  marbles.  It  is  the  statue  of  an 
Asiatic  archer,  whose  quiver  (fractured  in  the 
original)  is  suspended  equally  low,  but  with  the 
opening  towards  his  right  elbow,  so  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  in  taking  the  arrows  to  pass 
hu  hand  behind  his  body  inst^  of  before  it  To 
this  fashion  was  opposed  the  Cretan  method  of 
carrying  the  quiver,  which  is  exemplified  in  the 
woodcut,  p.  276,  and  is  uniformly  seen  in  the 
ancient  statues  of  Diana.  [J.  Y.] 

PH ARMACON  GRAPHE  (ifKiptidKw  or  <^)ap. 
ficuctUa  ypa^\  an  indictment  against  one  who 
caused  the  death  of  another  by  poison,  whether 
given  with  intent  to  kill  or  to  obtain  undue  influ- 
ence. (Pollux,  viiL  40,  117  ;  Demoiih.  c.  Arisiocr. 
627  ;  Arffum,  in  Or.  Autiph,  Kanry.  ^ctpfi.)  It 
was  tried  by  the  court  of  Areiopagus.  That  the 
malicious  intent  was  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the 
crime,  may  be  gathered  from  the  expressions  ix 
vpofoiaSy  <{  hriiouKiis  koI  wpoSovX^s^  in  Antiphon 
(l.c.  iiL  112,  ed.  Steph.).  The  punishment  was 
death,  but  might  (no  doubt)  be  mitigated  by  the 
court  under  palliating  circumstances.  Wo  have 
examples  of  such  ypo/^  in  the  speech  of  Antiphon 
already  cited,  and  that  entitled  vcpl  roi;  xop^vrot;. 
(Meier,  AtL  Proc  p.  311.)  Among  the  Greeks, 
women  appear  to  have  been  most  addicted  to  this 
crime,  as  we  learn  from  various  passages  in  ancient 
authors.  Such  women  are  called  ^opfuucfScT  and 
ipapfuucfxnpteu.  Poisonous  drugs  were  frequently 
administered  as  love  potions,  or  for  other  purposes 
of  a  similar  nature.  Men  whose  minds  were  af- 
fected by  them  were  said  ^op/ioir^.  Wills  made 
by  a  man  under  the  influence  of  drugs  {Owh  ^apyui- 
K»¥)  were  void  at  Athens.  (Demosth.  c  Steph, 
1133.)  [C.R.K.] 

PHAROS  or  PHARUS  (4xW»),a  light-house. 
The  most  celebrated  light-house  of  antiquity  was 
that  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Alex- 
andria. It  was  built  by  Sostratus  of  Cnidos  on  an 
island,  which  bore  the  same  name,  by  command  of 
one  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  at  an  expense  of  800 
talents.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvL  12  ;  Steph.  Byx.  s.©. 
*dpos  ;  Achill.  Tat  v.  6.)  It  was  square,  con- 
structed of  white  stone,  and  with  admirable  art ; 
exceedingly  lofty,  and  in  all  respects  of  great 
dimensions.  (Caesar, /?e2/.CVv.  iii.  112.)  It  con- 
tained many  stories  {iroKvSpo^w^  Strabo,  xvii.  1. 
§  6),  which  diminished  in  width  from  below  up- 
wards. (Herodian,  iv.  3.)  The  upper  stories  had 
windows  looking  seawards,  and  torches  or  fires 
were  kept  burning  in  them  by  night  in  order  to 
guide  vessels  into  the  harbour.  (^VaL  Flacc  ril 
84  ;  see  Bartoli,  Lnc.  Ant.  iiL  12.) 

Pliny  (/.  c.)  mentions  the  light-houses  of  Ostia 
and  Ravenna,  and  says  that  there  were  similar 
towers  at  many  other  places.  They  are  repre- 
sented on  the  medals  of  Apamea  and  other  mari- 
time cities.  The  name  of  Pharos  was  given  to 
them  in  allusion  to  that  at  Alexandria,  which  was 
the  model  for  their  construction.    (Herodian,  I.  c. ; 
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Sueton.  aaik/.  20  ;  Bnmck,  AnaL  il  186.)  The 
Pharos  of  Brundusium,  for  example,  was,  like  that 
of  Alexandria,  an  island  with  a  light-house  upon 
it  (Mela,  ii.  7.  §  13  ;  Steph.  Byx.  L  e.)  Suetonius 
(7»6er.  74)  mentions  another  pharos  at  Capreae. 

The  annexed  woodcut  shows  two  phari  remain- 
ing in  Britain.  The  first  is  within  the  precincts 
of  Dover  Castle.  It  is  about  40  feet  high,  octago- 
nal externally,  tapering  firom  below  upwairds,  and 
built  with  narrow  courses  of  brick  and  much  wider 
courses  of  stone  in  alternate  portions.  The  space 
within  the  tower  is  square,  the  sides  of  the  octagon 
without  and  of  the  square  within  being  equal,  vis., 
each  15  Roman  feet  The  door  is  seen  at  the 
bottom.  (Stukely, /<iii.  Curioi.  p.  129.)  A  simiUr 
pharos  formerly  existed  at  Boidogne,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  Caligula.  (Sucton.  Oa/t|^. 
46  ;  Montfaucon,  Supplem.  vol.  iv.  L.  vi.  3, 4.)  The 
round  tower  here  introduced  is  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  on  the  coast  of  Flintshire.  (Pennant,  Par.  of 
WhUeford  and  Hofytoell,  p.  1 1 2.)  [J.  Y.] 


PHAROS  i*p^poi).     [Pallium.] 

PHASE'LUS  (<^K£<n;\os),  was  a  vessel  rather 
long  and  narrow,  apparently  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  shape  of  a  phaselus  or  kidney- 
bean.  It  was  chiefly  used  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  was  of  various  sizes,  from  a  mere  boat  to  a 
vessel  adapted  for  long  voyages.  (Virg.  Geotg.  iv. 
289  ;  CatuU.  4  ;  Martial,  x.  30.  13 ;  Cic  ad  Att. 
L  13.)  Octavia  sent  ten  triremes  of  this  kind, 
which  she  had  obtained  from  Antony,  to  assist  her 
brother  Octavianus  ;  and  Appian  (lieiL  Civ.  v.  95) 
describes  them  as  a  kind  of  medium  between  the 
ships  of  war  and  the  common  transport  or  merchant 
vessels.  The  phaselus  was  built  for  speed  (CatuU. 
L  cpltaselus  iU& — navium  celerrimu$)^  to  which  more 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  than  to  its 
strength  ;  whence  the  epithet  /hiffilis  is  given  to 
it  by  Horace.  {Carm.  iii.  2.  27,  28.)  These  ves- 
sels were  sometimes  made  of  clay  (Jictilibus phaseHs^ 
Juv.  XV.  127),  to  which  the  epithet  of  Horace  may 
perhaps  also  refer. 

PHASIS  (^<rij),  was  one  of  the  various  me- 
thods by  which  public  offenders  at  Athens  might 
be  prosecuted  ;  but  the  word  is  often  used  to  de- 
note any  kind  of  information  ;  as  Pollux  (viii.  47) 
says,  Kowvs  ifniirtts  iKoKovrro  iraacu  ai  firiudcfts 
rStv  \ay$caf6yT9fV  iZiitrifidTtov.  (See  Aristoph.  Eq. 
300,  and  A(Aam.  823,  826,  where  the  word  ^oy- 
Td{»  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  ^w.)  The 
word  avKOfpdrrris  is  derived  from  the  practice  of 
laying  information  against  those  who  exported  figs. 

[SyCOPH  ANTES.] 

Though  it  is  certain  that  the  ^fdcrtt  was  distin- 
guished from  other  methods  of  prosecution  (De- 
mosth. cAHstog,  793  ;  Isocr.  c.  Callim.  375,  ed. 
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8teph.),  we  are  not  informed  in  what  iU  peculiari- 
tiea  consitted.  According  to  Pollux  {L  c),  it 
might  be  brought  against  those  who  committed 
offences  against  the  mine  Uws,  or  the  cuatoma,  or 
an  J  other  part  of  the  revenue  ;  against  any  persons 
who  brought  &lse  accusations  against  others  for 
such  offences  ;  and  against  guardians  who  injured 
their  wards.  The  charge,  as  in  the  ypapii^  was 
made  in  writing  (iv  ypafifAar€Uf>\  with  the  name 
of  the  prosecutor,  and  the  proposed  penalty  (ri/iiifia) 
affixed,  and  also  the  names  of  the  JcAirnypct.  The 
same  authof"  says,  i^vorro  ^  irphs  rhtf  tfx^^^ 
Here  we  must  either  understand  the  word  opx^i^a 
to  be  used  in  a  more  general  sense,  as  denoting 
any  magistrate  to  whom  a  jurisdiction  belonged,  or 
read  with  Schdmann  {de  Comit.  1 78)  robs  (kpxoirras. 
For  it  is  clear  that  the  archon  was  not  the  only 
person  before  whom  a  if>dffis  might  be  preferred, 
lu  cases  where  com  had  been  carried  to  a  foreign 
port,  or  money  lent  on  a  ship  which  did  not  bring 
a  return  cargo  to  Athens,  and  probably  in  all  cases 
of  offence  against  the  export  and  import  laws,  the 
information  was  laid  before  the  iirtfitKiiTtti  rov 
i/iroplou.  (Demosth.  &  Theocr.  1323.)  Where 
public  money  had  been  embezzled,  or  illegally  ap- 
propriated, for  which  a  ^dffts  was  maintaiimble, 
the  awiucot  were  the  presiding  magistrates.  (Isocr. 
e.  CalUm.  372  ;  Lys.  de  PM,  Pecun.  149,  de 
Aridoph.  bon,  154,  ed.  Steph.)  Offences  relating 
to  the  mines  came  before  the  thesmothetae.  (Meier, 
Att.  Proo.  p.  64.)  Injuries  done  by  guardians  to  their 
wards  or  wards*  estate,  whether  a  public  prosecu- 
tion or  a  civil  action  was  resorted  to,  belonged  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  archqn,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
protect  orphans.  (Suidas.  «.  o.  ^cfcrts  ;  Demosth.  c. 
OneL  865,  e.  Lacr.  940,  c.  Nausim,  991.)  All 
^<rctt  were  rifM^rol  &7»ycs,  according  to  PoUux 
(viiL  48),  and  he  says  rh  nyafi^v  iylyvtro  r&v 

By  this  we  are  to  understand  that  the  rlfAiifta  went 
to  the  state,  if  the  prosecution  was  one  of  a  purely 
public  nature,  that  is,  where  the  offence  imme- 
diately affected  the  state  ;  but  where  it  was  of  a 
mixed  nature,  as  where  a  private  person  was  in- 
jured, and  the  state  only  indirectly,  in  such  case 
compensation  was  awarded  to  the  private  person. 
This  was  the  case  in  prosecutions  against  fraudulent 
giuirdians.  On  the  same  ground,  wherever  the 
prosecutor  had  an  interest  in  the  cause,  beyond 
that  which  he  might  feel  as  the  vindicator  of  public 
justice  ;  as  where  he,  or  some  third  person  on 
whose  behalf  he  interposed,  was  the  party  directly 
injured,  and  might  reap  advantage  from  the  result  ; 
he  was  liable  to  the  ^iro»€f Afa, and  also  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  irpuroycio,  just  as  he  would  be  in  a 
private  action.  Probably  this  liability  attached 
upon  informations  for  carrying  com  to  a  foreign 
port,  as  the  informer  there  got  half  the  penalty  if 
successful  (Demosth.  c  Theoer.  1325.)  Where 
the  ^(Tit  was  of  a  purely  public  nature,  the  pro- 
secutor would  be  subject  only  to  the  payment  of 
the  "wapdffraiins^  and  to  the  thousand  drachms,  if 
i].^  fiiiled  to  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  practice  in  criminal  causes. 
(Demosth.  &  Theocr.  1323.)  Whether  in  those  of 
a  mixed  nature  he  was  liable  to  these  payments, 
as  well  as  to  the  trfwrtoftia  and  ^wwCcAio,  is  a 
question  which  has  been  much  discussed,  but  can- 
not be  settled.  We  have  no  speech  left  us  by  the 
orators  on  the  subject  of  a  ^<ris,  but  only  mention 
'  a  lost  speech  of  Lysias  frpbs  r^¥  ^viv  roD 
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hf,<painKo\»  oUov,  (See  B&kh,  PmU.  Eotm,  iff 
Atkem^  pu  368,  &c.  2d  ed. ;  Meier,  AU.  Proe, 
pp.247— 252,  732  ;  Platnor,  Proe,  imd  KL  toL 
ii.  pp.9— 17.)  [CltK.] 

PHEIDITIA  (jp^airta),     [Syssitia.) 

PH  EN  ACE  (4»cM£in|).     [Coma,  p.  330,  a.] 

PHERNE  (^pr4).     [Dos.] 

PHI  ALA.     [Patera.] 

PHONOS  (^vof),  HomiiAU,  was  either  Uoi'- 
<rMS  or  ^o^ior,  a  distincti<ni  which  corresponds  in 
some  measure,  but  not  exactly,  with  our  wiurder 
and  mandan^UBr;  for  the  <p6vos  iKo^tos  might 
fall  within  the  description  of  justifiable  homicide, 
while  ip6yot  iuco(Hrios  might  be  excusable  homicide. 
According  to  the  different  circumstances  under 
which  the  homicide  was  committed,  the  tribunal 
to  which  the  case  was  referred,  and  the  modes  of 
proceeding  at  Athens,  varied.  A 11  cases  of  murder 
(with  one  exception,  to  be  hereafter  noticed)  were 
tried  by  the  court  of  Areiopagus ;  other  cases  of 
homicide  were  (by  the  statutes  of  Draco)  to  be 
tried  by  the  i^ireu.  All  ^yucai  SUeu  belonged 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  fipx^*'  fiauriKtvs  as  ny*' 
fiify  ZtKOffTfiplov,  He  was  anciently  the  sole  judge 
in  cases  of  unintentional  homicide  ;  for  such  an  act 
was  considered  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  as 
being  a  pollution  of  the  city  ;  and  it  became  his 
duty,  as  guardian  of  religion,  to  take  care  that  the 
pollution  (&7or)  was  duly  expiated.  Draoo,  how- 
ever, established  the  i^irai^  first  as  a  court  of 
appeal  from  the  ApX'*^  jScuriAf  vr  ;  and  soon  af^ 
they  began  to  perform  the  office  of  BiKonrral^  he 
being  the  presiding  magistrate.  (Suidas,  s.  v,  'H7«- 
fiovla  ZtKoffrriplov ;  Pollux,  viii.  90,  125.)  In 
discussing  this  subject  we  have  to  consider  the 
various  courts  established  at  Athens  for  the  trial  of 
homicide,  the  different  species  of  crime  therein  re- 
spectively prosecuted,  the  manner  of  proceeding 
against  the  criminal,  and  the  nature  of  tne  punish- 
ment to  which  he  was  liable.  AU  these  points 
are  fully  discussed  by  Matthiae  in  his  treatise  de 
JudidiM  A  them,  in  the  MisoeHamea  PkUclogiea^ 
vol.  i.,  to  which  more  particular  refv-rences  are 
given  in  this  article. 

Solon,  who  seems  to  have  remodelled  the  court 
of  Areiopagus,  enacted  that  this  court  should  try 
cases  of  murder  and  malicious  wounding,  besides 
arson  and  poisoning.  (Demosth.  c.  Aritloer.  627.) 
One  would  be  deemed  a  murderer,  who  instigated 
another  to  commit  the  deed,  provided  the  purpose 
were  accomplished.  (Demosth.  cOmkhi.  1264, 1265; 
Matth.  p.  148.)  Besides  the  court  of  Areiopagus, 
there  were  four  other  courts,  of  which  the  t^rrai 
were  judges ;  rh  M  floAAoS^^*,  t^  M  ArX^iWy,  rh 
^irl  npirraycf^,  and  rh  i»  ^pcorroc  ^Harpocr.  et 
Suid.  «.  9.  *E^eu.)  To  the  court  M  noXXoSty 
belonged  cases  of  accidental  homicide,  manslaughter, 
and  attempts  to  commit  murder  (jSovXcuacir ).  Such 
a  case  as  that  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  (c.  Neaer. 
1348)  of  an  unlawful  blow  followed  by  death, 
would  be  manslaughter.  It  seems  also  that  this 
court  had  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Areio- 
pagus in  charges  of  murderous  conspiracy,  which 
was  carried  into  effect  The  Utw  perhaps  allowed 
the  prosecutor  to  waive  the  heavier  charge,  and 
proceed  against  the  offender  for  the  conspiracy 
only,  (Harpocr.  I.O.  BowXewcrewj;  Antiph.  rerpoK 
126,  ed.  Steph. ;  Matth.  p.  150.)  As  to  the  sup- 
posed origin  of  this  court,  see  Harpocr.  «.  o.  *£«i 
na\Xa3fy  ;  Pollux,  viil  118.  To  the  court  M 
A*\<pmtp  were  referred  cases  where  the  party  con-. 
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feaied  the  deed,  bot  justified  it ;  &y  ris  6fio\cyff 
ftjh  rrciMu,  ipy6fufs  ^  ^  ScS^^mu.  Demo- 
sthenet  calU  it  &7f«(raroK  jrol  fputtMrrtrrop  (e. 
Arittoer.  644  ;  Harpocr.  #. «.  '£«!  AcA<^iWy  ;  Pol- 
lux, TiiL  119).  As  to  the  origin  of  this  court  see 
Matth.  pi  152.  In  the  r^  M  npvrovcfy  the  objects 
of  proseeation  were  inaninuite  things,  as  wood, 
stone,  or  iron,  which  had  caused  tM  death  of  a 
man  by  falling  on  him.  (Htrgocr.  #.  v.  *Etrl  n^vra- 
v%iif  ;  Pollux,  Tiii.  1*20  ;  Demosth.  e.  Arittoer,  645.) 
Praco  enacted  that  the  cause  of  death  should  be  cast 
oat  of  the  boundaries  of  the  land  {^tpopHw^ai)^ 
in  which  eersmony  the  ^X"*^  /9a^(Xtiv  was  as- 
sisted bj  the  ^«XoCMriX«is.  (Meier,  AtL  Proe.  pu 
117;  Saidas,  t.v.  NtV»y  •  Aesch.  e.  Cimpk  88,  ed. 
Steph.)  This  was  a  relic  of  rery  rude  times,  and 
may  be  not  inaptly  compared  with  our  custom  of 
giving  deodands.  Mattbiee  (p^  154)  tliinks  there 
was  an  ulterior  object  in  the  investigation,  viz.,  that 
by  the  production  of  the  instrument  by  which 
death  was  inflicted,  a  clue  might  be  found  to  the 
discovery  of  the  real  murderer,  if  any.  The  court 
iv  ^p9vrtoi  was  reserved  for  a  peculiar  case ;  where 
a  man,  after  going  into  exile  for  an  unintentional 
homicide,  and  before  he  had  appeased  the  relations 
of  the  deceased,  was  charged  with  having  com- 
mitted murder.  He  was  brought  in  a  ship  to  a 
place  in  the  harbour  called  iv  ^psorro!^  and  there 
pleaded  his  cause  on  board  ship,  while  the  judges 
remained  on  land.  If  he  was  convicted,  he  suf- 
fered the  punishment  of  murder  ;  if  acquitted,  he 
auflfered  Uie  remainder  of  his  former  punishment 
The  object  of  this  contrivance  was  to  avoid  pollu> 
tion  (for  the  crime  of  the  first  act  had  not  yet  been 
expiated),  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  the  second 
offence  to  trial.  (Demosth.  e.  Aridoer.  646  ;  Har- 
pocr. «.o.  *£y^arTOi ;  Pollux,  viii.  120  ;  Matth. 
p.  155.) 

To  one  or  other  of  these  courts  all  ^rutai  8Uai 
were  sent  for  trial ;  and  it  was  the  business  of  the 
Apx»y  fiofftkths  to  decide  which.  The  task  of  pro- 
secution devolved  upon  the  nearest  reUttives  of  the 
deceased  ;  and  in  case  of  a  sUve,  upon  the  master. 
To  neglect  to  prosecute,  without  good  cause,  was 
deemed  an  offence  against  religion,  that  is,  in  any 
relation  not  further  removed  than  a  fint  cousin  *s 
son  (iiye^iaZovs),  Within  that  degree  the  law  en- 
joined the  reUttions  to  prosecute,  under  penalty  of  an 
Affc^elot  Tpo^,  if  they  fiiiled  to  do  so.  (Demosth. 
e,  Andrei,  593,  e.  Mamrt  1069,  e,  Euerg,  el 
A/Mf.  1160,  1161  ;  Antiph.tib/fer.  eatd.  135,  ed. 
Steph.)  They  might,  however  (without  incurring 
any  censure),  forhnr  to  prosecute,  where  the  mur- 
dered man  had  foigiven  the  murderer  before  he 
died  (Demosth.  c.  PomUun,  983)  ;  or,  in  cases  of 
involuntary  homicide,  where  the  offender  gave  the 
satis&ction  which  the  law  required  ;  unless  the  de- 
ceased had  given  a  special  injunction  to  avenge 
him.  (Lysias,  c  Agor.  133,  138,  ed.  Steph. ; 
Matth.  p.  170.) 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  prosecutor  was,  to 
give  notice  to  the  accused  to  keep  away  from  all 
public  places  and  sacrifices.  This  was  called  frp6^' 
pr^city  and  was  given  at  the  funeml  of  the  de- 
ceased. (Antiph.  tU  Her.  eaed,  130,  139,  de  Chor, 
14l,ed. Steph. ;  Demosth.  cLepHn,  505, c.  Arittoer, 
632,  c.  Everg,  1160.)  After  this,  he  gave  a  pub- 
lic notice  in  the  market-place,  warning  the  accused 
to  appear  and  answer  to  the  charge :  here  he  was 
•nid  irpociircir  or  irpooefop*6uv  ^yov,  (Demosth.  e, 
Afacari,  1068,  0.  JVwer.  1348.)    The  next  thing 
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was,  to  prefer  the  charge  before  the  king-archon. 
To  such  charge  the  term  hrwKijKrwBai  or  ^xe^- 
(erai  was  peculiariy  applied.  (Pollux,  viii.  33, 118; 
Harpocr. «.  o.  *£ir«o-iri^aTo  ;  Antiph.  Kvniy.  ^opfi, 
111,  ed.  Steph.)  The  chaige  was  delivered  in 
writing ;  the  prosecutor  was  said  iaroypd^trOat 
Biiaiy  ip6you.  (Antiph.  de  Char.  145,  ed.  Steph.) 
The  king-archon  having  received  it,  after  first 
warning  the  defendant  aWxc<r0ai  rmy  fwcn^uv 
Kol  rHv  ik\»v  vofilfmy  (Pollux,  viii.  C6,  90),  pro* 
ceeded  in  due  form  to  the  tiydxptats.  The  main 
thing  to  be  inquired  into  was  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  and  the  court  to  which  the  cognizance  ap- 
pertained. The  evidence  and  other  matters  were 
to  be  prepared  in  the  usual  way.  Three  months 
were  allowed  for  this  preliminary  inquiry,  and 
there  were  three  special  hearings,  one  in  each 
month,  called  SioSt/co^foi,  or  (according  to  Bekker^s 
rL>ading)  wpdiKaaim  (Antiph.  de  cSor.  146,  ed. 
Steph.)  ;  after  which,  in  the  fourth  month,  the 
king-archon  c2(riryf  rV  ^Iktip,  (Matth.  p.  160.)  The 
defendant  was  allowed  to  put  in  a  wapaypa/pii,  if 
he  contended  that  the  charge  ought  to  be  tried  in 
one  of  the  minor  courts.  (Pollux,  viii.  57.) 

All  the  ^yuck  iticturriipta  were  held  in  the  open 
air,  in  order  that  the  judges  might  not  be  under 
the  same  roof  with  one  suspected  of  impurity  ;  nor 
the  prosecutor  with  his  adversary.  (Antiph.  deHer. 
eaed.  1 30,  ed.  Steph.)  The  king-archon  presided, 
with  his  crown  taken  off.  (Pollux,  viii  90.)  The 
parties  were  bound  by  the  most  sol.mn  oaths  ;  the 
one  swearing  that  the  chaiige  was  true,  that  he 
bore  such  a  relationship  to  the  deceased,  and  that 
he  would  in  conducting  his  case  confine  himself  to 
the  question  at  issue ;  the  other  declaring  the 
charge  to  be  false.  (Antiph.  de  Her.  eaed,  130, 
140,  de  Chor.  143,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth.  c.  Everg, 
1161  ;  Matth.  p.  163.)  ■  The  witnesses  on  both 
sides  were  sworn  in  like  manner  (Antiph.  de  Her, 
eaed,  130,  131,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Meier,  Att,  Proc. 
p.  675)  ;  and  slaves  were  sJlowed  to  appear  as 
witnesses.  (Meier,  AiL  Proe,  p.  667.)  Either 
party  was  at  liberty  to  make  two  speeches,  the 
prosecutor  bejKinning,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
rerpaXoyia  of  Antiphon  ;  but  both  were  obliged  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  point  at  issue.  (Lys.c. 
Simm,  100  ;  Antiph.  de  Otor,  143,  ed.  Steph.) 
Advocates  (cvyiuopoi)  were  not  admitted  to  speak 
for  the  parties  anciently,  but  in  later  times  they 
were.  (Matth.  p.  164.)  Two  days  were  occupied  in 
the  trial.  After  the  first  day  the  defendant,  if 
fearful  of  the  result,  was  at  liberty  to  fly  the  coun- 
try, except  in  the  case  of  parricide.  Such  flight 
could  not  be  prevented  by  the  adversary,  but  the 
property  of  the  exile  was  confiscated.  (Pollux,  viii. 
117;  Demosth. e.  Arittoer.  634, 643 ;  Matth.  p.  1 67.) 
On  the  third  day  the  judges  proceeded  to  give  their 
votes  ;  for  which  two  boxes  or  urns  were  provided 
(yipltu  or  iifipopeTs)^  one  of  brass,  the  other  of 
wood  ;  the  former  for  the  condemning  ballots,  the 
latter  for  those  of  acquittal  An  equal  number  of 
votes  was  an  acquittal ;  a  point  first  established 
(according  to  the  dd  tradition)  upon  the  trial  of 
Orestes.    (Aeschyl.  Eumen,  753  ;  Matth.  p.  165.) 

As  the  defence  might  consist  either  in  a  simple 
denial  of  the  killing,  or  of  the  intention  to  kill,  or 
in  a  justification  of  the  act,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
quire what  circumstances  amounted  to  a  legal  justi> 
fication  or  excuse.  We  learn  from  Demosth  oner 
(c.  Arittoer.  637)  that  it  was  excusable  to  kill  ar 
other  unintentionally  in  a  gymnastic  combat, 
3  M 
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to  kill  a  friend  in  battle  or  amboflcade,  nittaking 
him  for  an  enemy  ;  that  it  was  justifiable  to  slaj 
an  adulterer  if  caoght  m  ip$o  delieto^  or  a  paiamonr 
caught  in  the  same  way  with  a  sister  or  daugh- 
ter, or  even  with  a  concubine,  if  her  children  wc^dd 
be  freeu  (As  to  an  adulterer,  see  Lys.  d»  Eratottk, 
eaed.  94,  ed.  Steph.)  It  was  lawful  to  kill  a  rob- 
ber  at  the  time  when  he  made  hit  attack  (cM6t 
ifiw6fMinw)  but  not  after.  (Demosth.  cAriaiocr. 
629.)  Bv  a  special  decree  of  the  people,  made  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tjrranta,  it  was  lawful  to 
kill  any  man  who  attempted  to  establish  a  tynumy, 
or  put  down  the  democracy,  or  committed  treason 
against  the  state.  (Lycuig.  o.  L^ocr.  165  ;  Andoc. 
de  Mytt.  13,  ed.  Steph.)  A  physician  was  ex- 
cased  who  caused  the  death  of  a  patient  by  mis> 
take  or  professional  i^onnce.  (Antiph.  rtrpa^. 
127,  ed.  St^ph.)  This  distinctkm,  howerer,  must 
be  obserred.  Justifiable  homicide  left  the  pefpe- 
trator  entirely  free  from  pollution  {Ka9ap6if).  That 
which,  though  unintentional,  was  not  perfectly 
free  from  bhune,  required  to  be  expiated.  See 
the  remarks  of  Antiphon  in  the  TcrpoXoyfo,  & 
123. 
It  remains  to  speak  of  the  punishment 
The  courts  were  not  invested  with  a  discre- 
tionary power  in  awarding  punishment ;  the  law 
determined  thu  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
crime.  ( Demosth.  cA^soer.  1872.)  Wilful  murder 
was  punished  with  death.  (Antiph.  de  Her.  eaed. 
130,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth.  c  Mid.  628.)  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Thesmothetae  to  see  that  the  sen- 
tence was  executed,  and  of  the  Eleren  to  execute 
it     (Demosth.  &  Aruloer.  630 ;  Meier,  AiL  Froe. 

L74  ;  Schttmann,  AnL  Jur.  FM.  Or.  p.  246.)  We 
ve  seen  that  the  criminal  might  avoid  it  by  fly- 
ing before  the  sentence  was  passed.  Malicious 
wounding  was  punished  with  banishment  and  con- 
fiscation of  goods.  (Lyi.  A  Simom.  100  ;  Matth. 
p.  148.)  So  were  attempts  to  murder  (fiovKtdrfif). 
But  where  the  design  was  followed  by  the  death 
of  him  whose  li'e  was  plotted  against,  and  the 
crime  was  treated  as  a  murder,  it  might  be  punished 
with  death,  at  least  if  it  was  tried  in  the  Areio- 
pagus ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  minor  courts 
(except  that  iv  ^ptorrot)  had  the  power  of  inflicting 
capitd  punishment  (MaUh.  p.  150  ;  Schdraann, 
Ant.Jw.PM.Or.p.^niMeier,AtLPro(i.p.$\^.) 
If  the  criminal  who  was  banished,  or  who  avoided 
his  sentence  by  voluntary  exile,  returned  to  the 
country,  an  fv8ci{i5  might  forthwith  be  laid  against 
him,  or  be  might  be  arrested  and  taken  before  the 
Thesmothetae,  or  even  slain  on  the  spot  (Suidas, 
«.  V.  "EySci^ir ;  Matth.  p.  168.)  The  proceeding  by 
iuraytty^  (arrest)  might  perhaps  be  taken  against 
a  murderer  in  the  first  instance,  if  the  murder  was 
attended  with  robbery,  in  which  case  the  prosecu- 
tor was  liable  to  the  penalty  of  a  thousand  drachms 
if  he  fiuled  to  get  a  fifth  of  the  votes.  (Demosth.  e. 
Arutoer.  647  ;  Meier,  AU.  Proo.  p.  281.)  But  no 
murderer,  even  after  conviction,  could  lawfully  be 
killed,  or  even  arrested,  in  a  foreign  country. 
(Demosth.  e.  Ari$tocr.  631,  682.)  The  humanity 
of  the  Greeks  forbade  such  a  practice.  It  was  a 
principle  of  international  law,  that  the  exile  had  a 
safe  asylum  in  a  foreign  land.  If  an  Athenian  was 
killed  by  a  foreigner  abroad,  the  only  method  by 
which  his  relations  could  obtain  redress,  was  to 
seise  natives  of  the  murderer*s  country  (not  more 
San  three),  and  keep  them  until  the  murderer  was 
ven  up  for  judgment  (Demosth.  c.  Arietoer.  647 ; 
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Pollux,  viii.  50  ;  Harpocr.  and  Suidas, «.  v.*Ai>9po* 
A^wr.) 

Those  who  were  convicted  of  unintentioiia! 
homicide,  not  perfectly  excusable,  were  condemned 
to  leave  the  country  for  a  year.  They  were  obliged 
to  go  out  (^|^«<r0ai)  by  a  certain  time,  and  by 
a  certain  route  (rmier^p  ^^^\  uid  to  expiate 
their  offence  by  certain  rites.  Their  term  of  absence 
was  called  kwwuum^fUt.  It  was  their  duty  also 
to  appease  (a2{«Mr#ai)  the  relations  of  llie  deceased, 
or  if  he  had  none  within  a  certain  degree,  the 
membeit  of  his  clan,  either  by  presents  or  by 
humble  entreaty  and  submission.  If  the  convict 
could  prevail  on  them,  he  might  eveft  return  before 
the  year  had  expired.  The  word  mXBtur^m  is  used 
not  only  of  the  criminal  humbling  himself  to  the 
relations,  but  also  of  their  fotgivinghim.  (Harpocr. 
9.  V.  *Tvo^Mi  t  Demosth.  t^Pnaiitaem.  9B8,  e,  Ma- 
eart.  1069,  c  Aritioer.  643  )  Matth.  n.  170.)  The 
property  of  such  a  criminal  was  not  forfeited,  and 
It  was  unlawful  to  do  any  injuiy  to  him  either  on 
his  leaving  the  country  or  during  hit  absence. 
(Demosth.  c  Arietoer.  634.) 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  courta,  and  the 
state  of  the  law,  as  established  by  Solon,  and 
mostly  indeed  by  Draco  ;  for  Solon  retained  most 
of  Dmoo^  ^tfutoi  v6pMi.  (Demosth.  e.  Emerp.  1 161, 
c.  Arietoer.  636.)  But  it  appears  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  i^^rm  in  later  times,  if  not  soon  after 
the  legislation  of  Solon,  was  greatly  abridged  ; 
and  that  most  of  the  ^arianU  Siacoi  were  tried  by  a 
common  jury.  It  is  probable  that  the  people  pre- 
feired  the  ordinary  method  of  trial,  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  in  other  causes,  criminal  as  well 
as  civil,  to  the  more  aristocratical  constitation  of  the 
court  of  i^4rttL  Their  jurisdiction  in  the  courts 
4w  ^peetrrtS  and  M  TipvToret^y  was,  no  doubt, 
stUl  retained  ;  and  there  seem  to  have  been  other 
peculiar  cases  reserved  fbr  their  cognizance.  (Pol- 
lux, viii.  125  ;  Matth.  n.  158 ;  SchOmann,  AmL 
Jur.  Fuk  p.  296.)  Whether  the  powen  of  the 
AreiopDgus,  as  a  crimmal  eomri^  were  curtailed  by 
the  proceedingB  of  Perides  and  Ephialtet,  or  only 
their  administrative  and  censorial  authority  as  a 
eoemcH^  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed. The  Strang  hmguage  of  Demosthenes 
(ft  Arietoer^  641)  indines  one  to  the  latter  opinion. 
See  also  Dinaivhus  (ft  Arieiep.  init),  from  which 
it  appears  there  was  no  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  that  court  (Matth.  166  ;  Platner,  Froe.  md 
A:%.vol.i.p.27;  Schtfmann,iliif.J«r./^i6.p.301; 
Thirlwall,  Or.  Hiat.  vol.  iil  ft  17.  p.  24.) 

No  extraordmary  punishment  was  impeaed  by 
the  Athenian  legislatar  on  parricide.  Suicide  was 
not  considered  a  crime  in  point  of  hw,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  deemed  an  offence  against  re- 
ligion ;  fbr  by  the  custom  of  the  country  the  hand 
of  the  suicide  was  buried  apart  from  his  body. 
(Aesch.  ft  Ctee.  88,  ed.  Steph.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

PHORBEIA  (jpofA^la).    [CAMSTRaM.] 
PHORMINX  (^foyO.     [Lyra.] 
PHOROS  (^/Nw),  literaUy  thaiwkiek  ie  broe^ 
rn,  was  specially  used  to  signify  the  tribute  paid  by 
the  Attic  states  to  Athens,  which  is  spoken  (rf*  under 

TXLOS. 

PHRATRIA.  [CiYiTA8,ppw  289, 290;  Tribus 

(Orbbk).] 

PHRY'GIO.     [PAtLim,  p.  851, a.] 
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r&y  i\tv$4pwf\  was  one  of  the  offences  that  might 

be  criminally  prosecuted  at  Athens.    The  word 
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^Bopd  may  ngnify  any  Mrt  of  ooRuptioii,  bodflj  or 
mental ;  bvt  the  ezpreuion  ^.  r.  t.  oomprehendi, 
if  it  it  not  limited  to,  a  crime  too  commoD  among 
the  Oraeki,  as  appean  from  a  law  eited  by  Aee- 
chinea  («.  Tbmank  2,  ed.  Steph.).  On  tkie  aabject 
Bee  PaoAOoosiAf  Oraphx,  and  Schttmann,  Ami. 
^ar.Pti6.  (7r.pp.S35,338.  [C.R.K.J 

PHYOE  i^vy^l).    [EzaiLivM.] 

PHYLARCHl  (^iKB^oi\  genendly  the  pre- 
fecta  of  the  tribes  in  any  state,  as  at  Epidamnos, 
where  the  government  was  formerly  Tested  in  the 
^^Aopx^  wit  afterwaxds  in  a  senate.  ( Arist  Poiit. 
T.  1.)  At  Athens  the  officers  so  called  were  (alter 
the  age  of  Clebthenes)  ten  in  number,  one  for  each 
of  the  tribes,  and  were  specially  charged  with  the 
command  and  snpcrintendence  of  the  cavalry. 
(Harpocr.  s.  v. ;  PoUoz,  viii  94.)  There  can  be  bat 
little  donbt,  that  each  of  the  Phylarehs  commanded 
the  cavaliy  of  his  own  tribe,  and  they  were  them- 
selves collectively  and  individually  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  two  Hipparehs,  just  as  the  Taxiarchs 
were  subject  to  the  two  Stategi.  According  to 
Pollux  (viii  94),  they  were  elecied  one  from  each 
tribe  by  the  Arehons  collectively;  but  his  authority 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  conclusive  on  this  point 
Herodotus  (v.  1 9)  informs  us  that  when  Cleisthenes 
increased  the  number  of  the  tribes  from  four  to  ten, 
he  also  made  ten  Phylarehs  instead  of  four.  1 1  has 
been  thought,  however  (Titmann,.Stoa^.  ppu  274, 
275),  that  the  historian  should  have  said  ten 
Phylarehs  in  the  place  of  the  old  ^AoCo^iXcis, 
who  were  £»ur  in  number,  one  for  each  of  the  old 
tribesL  (See  Wachsmuth,  AsUsa.  JUeiikmmtk 
voL  i.  pp.  425, 543,  vol.  ii  p.  326, 2d  ed.)  [  R. W.] 

PHYL0BASILEI8  {^vXotartktis).  The 
origin  and  duties  of  the  Athenian  magbtiates,  so 
called,  are  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  the 
little  knowledge  we  possess  on  the  subject  is  de- 
rived afanost  entirelT  from  the  grammarians.  In 
the  cariiest  times  they  were  four  in  number,  re- 
presenting each  one  of  the  four  tribes,  and  probably 
elected  (but  not  for  life)  from  and  br  them. 
(Hesych.  s.v.)  They  were  nominated  from  the 
Kupatridae,  and  during  the  continuance  of  royalty 
at  Athens,  these  **  kings  of  the  tribes  '*  were  the 
constant  asacssors  of  the  sovereign,  and  rather  as 
his  colleagues  than  counsellors.  (Thiriwall,  Hid, 
of  <7r«0os,  voL  ii  p.  11.)  From  an  ezpreision  in 
one  of  the  laws  of  Sok>n  (Pint  SoUm^  19),  it  ap- 
pears that  before  his  time  the  kings  of  the  tribes 
exercised  a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  murder 
or  high  treason ;  in  which  respect,  and  as  con- 
nected with  the  four  tribes  of  the  dty,  they  may 
be  compared  with  the  ^  duumviri  perduellionis  **at 
Rome,  who  appeared  to  have  represented  the  two 
ancient  tribes  of  the  Ramnes  and  Titles.  (Nie- 
buhr,  /ftrf.  ^  /7om«,  vol.  L  p.  304.)  They  Were 
also  intrusted  (but  perhaps  m  kter  times)  with 
the  perfonnsnoe  of  certain  reliffious  rites,  and  as 
they  sat  in  the  ^o^Ucioy  (Poll  viiL  111),  they 
probably  acted  as  assessors  of  the  ^x^  /9ao-iA«^r, 
or  **  Rex  sacrificulus,*^  as  they  had  formerly  done 
of  the  king.  Though  they  were  originally  con- 
nected with  the  four  ancient  tribes,  still  they  were 
not  abolished  by  Cleisthenes  when  he  increased 
the  number  of  tribes  and  otherwise  altered  the 
constitution  of  Athens ;  probably  because  their 
duties  were  mainly  of  a  religious  character. 
(Wachsmuth,  Hdlen,  AUerthunuk.  vol  iL  p.  426, 
2d  ed.)  They  appear  to  hare  existed  even  after 
his  time,  and  acted  as  judges,  but  in  unimpor- 
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tant  or  merely  formal  matters.  They  presided, 
we  are  told  (Poll.  riii.  120),  over  the  court  of  tho 
Ephetae,  held  at  the  Prytaneium,  in  the  mock 
tnab  over  instruments  of  homicide  (al  r&v  io^^mv 
8(mu),  and  it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  remove 
these  instruments  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
country  {rh  i/iwearhv  ii^vxoy  irtpopUreu).  We 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  this  jurisdiction  was 
a  relic  of  more  important  functions,  such  as  those 
described  by  Plutarch  {SoUm^  19),  from  which, 
and  their  connection  with  the  Prytaneium,  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  they  were  identical  with  the 
old  Piytanes.  (Mtiller,  JSumen.  §  67.)  Plutarch 
(iL  e.)  speaks  of  them  both  as  iScuriAciv  and  irpv- 
Tonir.  In  a  ifr^^fio,  quoted  by  Andocides  (ds 
MytL  pu  1 1),  the  title  of  ficu9i\%is  seems  to  be  ap- 
plied to  diem.  [R.  W.] 

PHYLON  (4»5Xoir).    [TRiBua.] 

PICTU'RA (7pa^,  ypaiputi^  (tfypa^la),  paint, 
ing.  L  The  art  of  imitating  the  appearances  of 
bodies  upon  an  even  snrfiice,  by  means  of  light 
and  shade  or  colour,  was  an  art  most  extensively 
cultivated  by  the  ancients,  but  especially  by  tho 
Greeks,  amongst  whom  it  was  certainly  carried  to 
the  highest  degree  of  technical  development 

II.  AuAoritiei.  The  principal  original  sources 
of  information  upon  the  history  of  ancient  art,  aro 
Pausanias,  the  elder  Pliny,  and  Quintilian ;  the 
writings  also  of  Cicero,  Lucian,  Adian,  AristoUe, 
Athenaeus,  Plutarch,  the  elder  and  younger  Phi- 
lostratus,  contain  many  hints  and  maxinu  inva- 
luable to  the  historian  of  art  The  best  modem 
works  on  the  subject  are:  Junius,  Da  Pictura 
Vetenm  and  Cattdcgut  Artifiatm^  Roter.  1694, 
folio,  which  contain  almost  all  the  passages  in 
ancient  authors  relating  to  the  arts  ;  but  the  Cata- 
logue is  the  more  valuable  portion  of  the  work  ; 
Sillig,  CaUdog^  Artifiaim^  Dresden  1827,  8vo., 
an  indispensable  supplement  to  the  Catalogue  of 
Junius ;  this  excellent  work,  written  equally  for 
the  scholar  and  the  artist,  has  been  translated  into 
English  under  the  titie  of  a  DictUmanf  of  the 
ArUstt  of  Antiquity^  1837  * ;  a  forther  supple- 
ment to  Sillig,  of  great  importence,  is  the  work  of 
M.  Raottl-Rochette,  Lettf  k  M.  Sehorn,  Suppli- 
memt  am  Cqtalogite  dot  Arlistet  de  VAn^quiti 
Greeque  et  Romaim,  Paris  1845  ;  MUller,  Hand' 
buck  der  ArehiioUgU  der  Kwut,  Breshm  1848, 8vo., 
3rd  ed.  by  Welcker,  a  most  useful  work,  but 
written  mon  for  the  antiquary  than  the  artist ; 
the  2nd  edition  has  recently  been  translated  by 
Mr.  Leiteh  ;  Bdttiger,  Idsm  xw  Arek'dolcffie  der 
Malerei^  Dresden  1811,  8vo.,  first  part,  from  the 
earliest  times  until  PoJygnotus  and  his  contem- 
poraries, inclusive  ;  Durand,  Hittoire  de  la  Pan- 
ktre  Andemme^  London  1725,  folio,  a  translation  of 
book  XXXV.  of  Pliny,  with  copious  notes  ;  Carlo 
Dati,  ViU  del  Pittori  AtUicki^  Florence  1667« 
4to.,  the  lives  of  Zeuxis,  Parrhasius,  Apelles,  and 
Protogenes  ;  Thiersch,  Ueber  die  Epochen  der  bU- 
dendem  Kutut  wUer  den  Griecken^  Miinchen  1829, 
8vo.,  2nd  ed. ;  Raoul-Rochette,  Recherche*  mr 
VEmploi  de  la  Peiniure^  &c^  Paris  1836,  4 to.  { 
John,  Mcderei  der  AUtn^  Berlin  1836,  8vo. ;  Le- 
tronne,  Lettree  d''un  AnHqnaire  d  wi  ArHtief 
Paris  1840, 8vo. ;  Nagler,  Neuee  aOgemeinee  Kiinet- 

*  An  important  error,  however,  among  many 
others,  in  this  tninskition,  demands  notice  ;  tho 
term  enamd  is  throughout  erroneously  used  in  the 
pUice  of  eneauttic. 
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Ur^Lexieon^  MUncken,  17  vols.  8to^  not  yet  com- 
pleted ;  and  the  lectures  of  Fuseli  upon  ancient 
painting,  and  of  Flaxman  upon  sculpture.  Other 
works  have  been  written  upon  general  and  par< 
ticnlar  subjects  bearing  more  or  less  upon  painting, 
such  as  those  of  Hejnie,  Meyer,  Hirt,  Ilermann, 
Kngler;  Vdlkel^  Jacobs,  Creuxer,  Orund,  Caylus, 
Levesque,  Millin,  D*Uancarville,  Quatrem^  de 
Quincy,  Inghirami,  Visconti,  Millingen,  and  others, 
too  numerous  to  mention  here.  Of  the  celebrated 
work  of  Winckelmann,  Geaekiekie  dor  Kumd  de$ 
Aliertkumi^  only  a  very  small  portion  is  devoted 


to  paintmg. 
III. 


Painting  in  its  earliest  staie.  The  legends 
relating  to  the  origin  of  painting  in  Greece, 
though  they  may  have  no  real  historical  value,  are 
at  least  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  art.  One 
legend,  which  is  recorded  by  Pliny  {H.  N,  xxxv. 
12.  s.  43)  and  is  adverted  to  by  Athenagorss 
{Legat.  pro  Christ.  14.  p.  69,  ed.  Dechair),  relates 
the  origin  of  the  delineation  of  a  shadow  (o'lrfo, 
iTKtaypai^^  Pollux,  viL  128),  which  is  the  essen> 
tial  principle  of  design,  the  basis  of  the  imitative 
and  plastic  arts.  The  legend  runs  as  follows :  — 
The  daughter  of  a  certain  Dibutades,  a  potter  of 
Sicyon,  at  Corinth,  struck  with  the  shadow  of  her 
lover  who  was  about  to  leave  her,  cast  by  her 
lamp  upon  the  wall,  drew  its  outline  {umbram  ex 
fade  Uneis  dreumseripsU)  with  such  force  and 
fidelity,  that  her  father  cut  away  the  plaster 
within  the  outline,  and  took  an  impression  from 
the  wall  in  clay,  which  he  baked  with  the  rest  of 
his  pottery.  {DieLofBiag.  s.  v.)  There  seem  to 
be,  however,  other  claimants  to  the  honour  of 
having  invented  skiagraphy  (<riMcr)rpa^ia).  Athe- 
nagoras  (/.  c)  mentions  Saurias  of  Samos,  who 
traced  his  horse's  shadow  in  the  sun  with  the 
point  of  his  spear,  and  Crato  of  Sicyon,  whom  he 
styles  the  inventor  of  drawing  or  outline  (Tpo^ijc^), 
for  he  was  the  fint  to  practise  tho  art  upon  tablets 
with  prepared  grounds  {i¥  wivoKi  Af\cv«c»/A^yy). 
Pliny  (//.  N,  viL  57)  mentions  upon  the  testimony 
of  Aristotle,  that  Eucheir  (E(>x«^)f  a  relation  of 
Daedalus,  invented  painting  in  Greece.  (Diet,  of 
Biog.  s.17.)  Although  Pliny's  account  (H.  N.  xxxv. 
5)  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  painting  in  Greece 
is  somewhat  circumstantial,  his  information  can  still 
not  be  considered  as  authentic  matter  of  history  ; 
and  the  existence  of  several  of  the  most  ancient 
artists,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  many  Greek  wri- 
ters, is  very  questionable.  Besides  those  already 
spoken  of,  we  find  mention  made  of  Philocles  of 
Egypt ;  Cleanthes,  Ardices,  and  Cleophantus,  of 
Corinth  ;  Telephanes  of  Sicyon,  Eugrammos,  and 
others.  (Upon  the  meanings  of  some  of  these 
names  see  Bottiger,  Ideen  xur  ^fxAoo^ci^,  p.  138, 
and  Thiersch,  Epoch,  SiCj  note  22,  and  Did.  of 
Jiiog.  art  Chdrisophus^ 

&Mlpture  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  more 
ancient  art  than  painting  ;  but  this  arises  from  an 
imperfect  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  two 
arts,  which  are  oas  in  origin,  end,  and  principle, 
and  differ  only  in  their  development  Design  is 
the  basis  of  both,  colour  is  essential  to  neither,  nor 
can  it  be  said  to  belong  more  particulariy  to  the 
latter  {ypa/puc4i)  than  to  the  former  (wXaariK^), 
Coloured  works  in  plastic,  in  imitation  of  nature, 
were  in  ancient  times  as  common,  and  probably 
more  so,  than  coloured  designs:  the  majority  of  the 
illustrations  upon  the  vases  are  colourless.  The 
staining  of  the  human  body,  or  the  colouring  of 
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images,  is  the  common  notion  of  the  origin  of  punt> 
ing ;  but  sunple  eoUmrit^^  and  painting^  strictly 
speaJcing,  are  quite  distinct ;  the  distinction  be- 
tween ^  to  colour,**  xP^^o^t  eolorem  imdmcere^  and 
**Ui^asait'^(wypai^i¥,piMgere,deUaeare,  (Pollux, 
viL  126.)  The  colouring  of  the  early  wooden 
images,  the  ancient  {dam,  or  the  ipfuu,  the  ira\- 
Ai5ia,  and  the  8oitti\a,  must  certainly  have  pre- 
ceded any  important  assays  in  painting,  or  the 
representation  of  fonns  upon  an  even  siu&oe  by 
means  of  colour  and  light  and  shade  combmed. 
But  thu  is  no  stage  in  the  art  of  painting,  and 
these  figures  were  most  probably  ooloored  by  the 
artists  who  made  them,  by  the  old  wKdarai  or 
ipfuyK^^nt^  themselves  ;  the  existence,  however, 
of  the  art  of  design  is  established  by  the  existence 
of  the  plastic  art 

We  will  now  as  briefly  as  possible  consider  the 
gradual  development  of  painting,  and  the  informa- 
tion relating  to  its  nrqgressive  steps,  preserved  in 
ancient  writers.  The  simplest  form  of  design  or 
drawing  (ypai^uc^)  is  the  outline  of  a  shadow,  with- 
out any  intermediate  markings,  or  the  shape  of  a 
shadow  itself  (a  silhouette^  in  black,  white,  or  in 
colour  (umifra  komimis  Uneis  dreumdueta)  ;  this 
kind  of  drawing  was  termed  ffkiaypaipia.  But  this 
simple  figure  or  shade,  axia  {aKioypd/ifM}^  when 
in  colour  was  also  essentially  a  monochrom  (j/uovo- 
XP^IMTov).  The  next  step  was  the  outline,  the 
**  pictura  linearis,**  the  monogram  {tAoy6ypafifu>p) ; 
this  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Philocles  of 
Egypt  or  Cleanthes  of  Corinth,  but  first  developed 
in  practice  by  Ardices  of  Corinth  and  Telephanes 
of  Sicyon :  it  was  the  complete  outline  with  the 
inner  markings,  still  without  colour ;  such  as  we 
find  upon  the  ancient  vases,  or  such  as  the  cele- 
brated designs  of  Flaxman,  which  are  perfect 
monc^grams.  These  outlines  were  most  probably 
originally  practised  upon  a  white  ground  (cf  wdwci 
X«Acv«c»/i<JY),  for  Pliny  remarks  that  they  were 
fint  coloured  by  Cleophantus  of  Corinth,  who  used 
**  testa  trita,**  by  which  we  should  perhaps  under- 
stand that  he  was  the  fint  to  draw  them  upon  a 
coloured  or  red  ground,  such  as  that  of  the  vases. 
(Plin.  H.  M  xxxv.  5.) 

The  next  step  is  the  more  perfect  fonn  of  the 
monochrom,  alluded  to  above ;  in  this,  light  and 
shade  were  introduced,  and  in  its  most  perfect  state 
it  was,  in  everything  that  is  essential,  a  perfect 
picture.  These  **  monochromata  **  were  practised 
in  all  times,  and  by  the  greatest  masters.  Pliny, 
speaking  of  Zeuxis  {H.  M  xxxv.  36),  says,  **  pinxit 
et  monochromata  ex  albo  ;**  ex  albo^  that  is,  in 
gray  and  gray,  similar  to  the  ehiarisatri  of  the 
ItiJians.  They  are  described  by  Quintilian  (xi.  3. 
§  46),  **  qui  singulis  pinxerunt  coloribus,  alia  lamen 
eminemtioray  alia  redudiora  fecerunt**  They  were 
painted  also  red  in  red.  Pliny  (H.  N'.  xxxiiL  39) 
tells  us  that  the  old  masten  painted  them  in  ver- 
milion, "  Cinnabari  veteres,  quae  etiam  nmne  voeant 
monochronuMtOf  pingebant,**  and  also  in  red  lead, 
but  that  afterwards  the  rubrica  or  red  ochre  was 
substituted  for  these  colours,  being  of  a  more  de- 
licate and  more  agreeable  tint 

Hygiemon,  Dinias,  and  Charmadas,  are  men* 
tinned  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxv.  34)  as  having  been 
fomous  ancient  monochromists  ;  their  age  is  not 
known,  but  they  most  probably  practised  the 
simpler  form,  such  as  we  find  upon  the  moat  ancient 
vases.  Four  monochroms  in  the  latter  style,  red 
in  red,  were  discovered   in  Herculaneum.     (^Le 
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JnHckUh  d*Ereolamo^  toI.  l  plates  ),  2,  3,  4.) 
They  are  painting  of  a  late  date  and  are  of  con- 
•iderable  merit  in  every  respect,  but  the  colours 
bare  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  heat,  and  the 
pictures  are  in  some  places  defined;  they  are 
painted  upon  marble.  They  were  probabiT  all 
executed  by  the  same  artist,  Alexander  of  Athens. 
AAEBANAPOa  ASHNAIOa  EITA^EN,  is  an  in. 
scription  upon  one  of  them  (pL  I),  which  represents 
five  females,  with  their  names  attached,  two  of 
whom  are  playing  at  the  ancient  game  of  th»  tali 
(iiffrpayuKwIUs),  These  tablets  are  m  the  col- 
lection of  ancient  paintings  of  the  Museo-Borbonico 
at  Naples,  Nos.408,  409,  410,  411. 

The  next  and  last  essential  step  towards  the 
fun  deTelopment  or  establishment  of  the  art  of 
painting  {(afypaipU)  was  the  proper  application  of 
local  colours  in  accordance  with  nature.  This  is, 
howoTer,  quite  a  distinct  process  from  the  simple 
application  of  a  Tariety  of  colouzs  before  light  and 
shade  were  pnmerly  understood,  although  each  ob- 
ject may  hare  had  its  own  absolute  colour.  The 
local  colour  of  an  object  is  the  colour  or  appearance 
it  assumes  in  a  particular  light  or  position,  which 
colour  depends  upon,  and  changes  with,  the  light  and 
the  surrounding  objects  ;  this  was  not  thoroughly 
understood  until  a  Teiy  UUe  period,  but  there  wiU 
be  occasion  to  speak  of  this  hereafter.  Probably 
Eumarus  of  Athens,  and  certainly  Cimon*  of 
Cleonae,  belonged  to  the  class  of  ancient  tetm- 
.  chromists  or  poTychromists,  for  painting  in  a  yariety 
of  colours,  without  a  due  or  at  least  a  partial  ob- 
senranca^of  the  hiws  of  light  and  shade,  is  simply 
polychromy ;  and  a  picture  of  this  latter  descrip> 
tion  is  a  much  more  simple  eflbrt  than  the  rudest 
forms  of  the  monochrom  in  chiaroscuro.  There  are 
a  few  examples  of  this  kind  of  polychrom  upon  the 
most  ancient  Tases.  In  the  works  of  Eumarus  of 
Athens,  however,  there  must  have  been  some  at- 
tention to  light  and  shade,  and  in  those  of  Cimon 
of  Cleonae  still  more.  . 

IV.  Pointing  in  Aria  Minor  and  in  Moffna 
Graseia*  It  is  singular  that  the  poems  of  Homer 
do  not  contain  any  mention  of  painting  as  an 
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*  These  two  names  are  generally  connected 
with  each  other,  but  Eumarus  must  have  preceded 
Cimon  some  time.  He  was  the  first,  according  to 
Pliny  (ff.  N,  xxxv.  34),  who  distinguished  the 
male  from  the  female  in  painting:  ''qui  primus  in 
pictnra  marem  feminamque  discreverit, . . .  figuras 
omnes  imitari  ausum.^  The  most  obvious  dis- 
tinction which  here  suggests  itself  can  scarcely  be 
alluded  to  by  Pliny,  or  Eumarus  must  belong  to  a 
vety  early  period,  for  we  find  that  distinction  very 
decidedly  given  on  even  the  most  ancient  vases, 
whenever  the  figure  is  naked.  That  Eumarus 
dared  or  ventured  to  imitate  all  figures,  may  imply 
that  he  made  every  distinction  between  the  male 
and  the  female,  giving  also  to  each  sex  a  character- 
istic s^Ie  of  design,  and  even  in  the  eoropositions, 
drapenes,  attitudes,  and  complexions  of  his  figures, 
clearly  illustrating  the  dispositions  and  attributes 
of  each,  exhibiting  a  robust  and  vigorous  form  in 
the  males,  and  making  the  females  slighter  and 
more  delicate.  These  qualities  are  all  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  imperfect  state  of  the  art  of 
even  so  early  a  period,  and  they  may  also  be  very 
evident,  notwithstanding  ill-arranged  composition, 
defective  design,  crude  colour,  and  a  hard  and 
tasteless  execution. 


imitative  art,  nor  is  there  mention  of  any  artist, 
similar  to  Hephaestus,  who  might  represent  the 
class  of  painters.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
since  Homer  speaks  of  rich  and  elaborate  em- 
broidery as  a  thing  not  uncommon  ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  the  splendid  Diplax  of  Helen  {IL  iii. 
126),  in  which  were  worked  many  battles  of  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans  fought  on  her  account  This 
embroidery  is  actual  painting  in  principle,  and  is 
a  species  of  painting  in  practice,  and  it  was  conai- 
dend  such  by  the  Romans,  who  termed  it  **  pictura 
textilis**  (Cio.  Verr.  il  4.  1),  *^  textili  stragulo, 
magnificis  operibus  picto  *^  (Id.  T^ue.  v.  21) ;  that 
ii,  painted  with  the  needle,  embroidered,  acu  picto, 
(Ovid.  MeL  vi.  23 ;  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  682.)  The 
various  allosions  also  to  other  arts,  similar  in 
nature  to  painting,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  paint- 
ing must  have  existed  in  some  degree  in  Homer's 
time,  although  the  only  kind  of  painting  he  notices 
is  the  **  red-cheeked  ^  and  ^  purple-cheeked  ships  ** 
(i^cr  fu\r0w6fiffoi^  JL  il  937  i  i^v  fou^iKoiraf^- 
ovr,  Od,  xi  123),  and  an  ivory  ornament  for  the 
&oes  of  horses,  which  a  Maeonian  or  Carian  wo- 
man colours  with  purple.  (2L  iv.  141.)  The  de- 
scription of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  worked  by 
Hephaestus  in  various-coloured  metals,  satisfac- 
torily establishes  the  fiict  that  the  plastic  art  must 
have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  development 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  and  therefore  determmes  also 
the  existence  of  the  art  of  design.  {An  deUneandi; 

Painting  seems  to  have  made  considerable  pro- 
^nu  m  Asia  Minor,  while  it  was  still  in  its  infancy 
in  Greece,  for  Candaules,  king  of  Lydia(B.a  716), 
is  said  to  have  purchased  at  a  high  price  a  paint- 
ing of  Bttlarchns,  which  represented  a  battle  of 
the  Magnetes.  (Plm.  If.  N.  xxxv.  34.)  It  would 
appear  from  the  expression  of  Pliny  {H,  M  vii.  39) 
that  Candaules  paid  the  painter  as  much  gold  coin 
as  would  cover  the  picture.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  tradition  is  very  doubtful  (see  Diet,  of 
Biqg,  art  Buiar<Au») ;  but  this  painting  of  Bularchus 
is  not  an  isolated  fikct  in  evidence  of  the  early 
cultivation  of  painting  in  Asia ;  there  is  a  remark- 
able passage  in  Ecekiel,  who  prophesied  about 
600  B.C.,  relating  to  pictures  of  the  Assyrians 
(xxiii.  14,  15):  **Men  pourtrayed  upon  the  wall, 
the  images  of  the  Chaldeans  pourtrayed  with  oer- 
mUion^  girded  with  girdles  upon  their  loins,  ex- 
ceeding in  difed  attire  upon  their  heads,  all  of  them 
princes  to  look  to,  after  the  manner  of  the  Babylo- 
nians of  Chaldea,  the  hind  of  their  nativity .** 

The  old  Ionic  or  Asiatic  painting,  the  **  genus 
picturae  Asiaticum,*^  as  Pliny  (ff.  N,  xxxv.  1 0. 
s.  36)  terms  it,  most  probably  flourished  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Ionian  architecture,  and  con- 
tinued as  an  independent  school  until  the  sixth 
century  b.  c,  when  the  lonians  lost  their  liberty, 
and  with  their  libertv  their  art  Herodotus  (i. 
164)  mentions  that  when  Harpagus  besieged  the 
town  of  Phocaea  (a.  a  544),  the  inhabitants  col- 
lected all  their  valuables,  their  statues  and  votive 
offerings  from  the  temples,  leaving  only  their 
paintingsy  and  such  works  in  metal  or  of  stone  ns 
could  not  easily  be  removed,  and  fled  with  them 
to  the  island  of  Chios  ;  from  which  we  may  con- 
clude that  paintings  were  not  only  valued  by  tho 
Phocaeans,  but  bIm)  common  among  them.  He- 
rodotus (iv.  88)  also  informs  us  that  Mandrodes  of 
Samos,  who  constructed  for  Dareius  Hystaspis  tho 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  Bosporus  (a  c.  508). 
3m  3 
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had  a  picture  painted,  representing  the  pMttge  of 
Dareius^  9mj^  and  the  king  leated  on  a  throne 
rcyiewing  the  troopa  as  they  passed,  which  he  de- 
dicated in  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Samoi. 

After  the  conquest  of  Ionia,  Samos  became  the 
seat  of  the  arts.  (Herod,  iii.  60.)  The  Heiaenm 
at  Samos,  in  which  the  picture  of  Mandrocles  was 
placed,  was  a  general  depository  for  works  of  art, 
and  in  the  time  of  Straoo  appears  to  hare  been 
particularly  rich  in  paintings,  for  he  terms  it  a 
"  picture-gallery "  (timuco^kii,  xiT.  pu  657). 
Consecrated  or  votive  pictures  on  panels  or  tablets 
(ir/voKCf  iofOKtifUifot^  or  Tpo^o}  hmK^ifiinu)  con- 
stituted a  considerable  portion  of  the  kmBiifwrm 
or  votive  offerings  in  the  temples  of  Greece,  most 
of  which  in  a  later  period  had  a  distinct  building 
or  gallery  (otxiifta)  attached  to  them  diaposed  for 
the  reception  of  pictures  and  works  of  this  cUiss. 
(Pans.  i.  22.  §  4,  X.  25.  $1,2;  Ath.  ziii.  p.  606, b.; 
Stiab.  ix.  n.  396.) 

After  the  decline  of  the  Ionian  art,  painting 
flourished  amongst  the  Greeks  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
and  especially  in  Crotona,  Sybaris,  and  Tarentnm. 
Aristotle  (de  Mirob.  JutemlL  c  99)  speaks  of  a 
magnificent  cloth  or  pallium  (Ifidriov)  of  Alcis- 
thenes  of  Sybaria,  which  measured  15  cubits,  was 
of  the  richest  purple,  and  in  it  were  worked  the 
representations  of  cities,  of  gods,  and  of  men.  It 
came  afterwards  into  the  possession  of  the  tyrant 
Dionysitts  the  elder,  who  sold  it  to  the  Cardiagi- 
nians  for  120  talents.  This  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  painting  among  the  Italiots, 
and  even  of  painting  of  a  high  degree. 

Pliny  would  induce  us  to  believe  that  painting 
was  established  throughout  Italy  ai  early  as  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  {H,  N.  xxxv.  6).  He 
mentions  some  most  ancient  paintings  at  Caere ; 
and  a  naked  group  of  Helen  and  Atalanta,  of 
beautiful  forms,  painted  upon  the  wall  of  a  temple 
at  Lanuvium,  and  some  paintings  by  the  same 
artist  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Ardea,  accompanied 
with  an  inscription  in  ancient  Latin  characters, 
recording  the  name  of  the  artist  and  the  gratitude 
of  Ardea.    (^.  AT.  xxxv.  6,  87.) 

v.  Paimtinff  m  Greeos,  Cimon  of  Cleonae  is 
tho  first  important  personage  we  meet  with  in  the 
history  of  painting  in  Greece.  His  exact  period 
is  very  uncertain,  but  he  was  probably  a  contem- 
porary of  Solon,  and  lived  at  least  a  century  before 
Polygnotufl.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  as  Plmy 
supposes,  that  he  must  have  preceded  Bularchus, 
which  would  place  him  very  much  earlier ;  as  he 
may  easily  have  acquired  the  art  in  one  of  the 
Ionian  cities,  for  in  the  time  of  Solon  there  was  a 
very  extensive  intercourse  between  Greece  and  the 
Asiatic  colonies.  The  superior  quality  of  the 
works  of  Cimon,  to  which  Pliny  and  Aelian  bear 
sufficient  testimony,  is  a  strong  reason  for  assigning 
him  a  later  date  ;  but  his  having  been  contem- 
porary with  Dionysius  of  Colophon,  who  imitated 
the  works  of  Polygnotus,  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. This  has  been  inferred  from  the  occurrence 
of  the  name  Cimon  in  connection  with  that  of 
Dionysius  in  Simonides  {An&oL  PaL  ix.  758,  and 
in  Append,  ii.  p.  648)  ;  but  as  MUller  (Jn^aologie^ 
§  99.  1 )  has  observed,  M^kmi^  ought  to  be  there 
most  probably  substituted  for  Klfioar, 

Cimon  improved  upon  the  inventions  of  Eumarus ; 
he  was  the  first  who  made  foreshortenings  (oofti- 
grap!ha\  and  drew  the  figure  in  a  variety  of  atti- 
tudes }  he  first  made  muscular  articuhitions,  indi- 
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catcd  the  veins,  and  gave  natural  folds  to  drap^. 
(Plin.  H,  AT.  xxxv.  34.)  The  term  ^  catagiapha,** 
which  Pliny  uses,  evidently  signifies  any  oblique 
view  of  the  figure  or  countenance  whatever,  whether 
in  profile  or  otherwise ;  in  technical  language, y^»«- 


We  learn  from  Aelian  (  V.  H,  viii  8)  that  Cimou 
was  much  better  paid  fior  his  works  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  This  alone  implies  a  great  superiority 
in  his  works.  He  appears  to  have  emancipated 
painting  from  its  archaic  rigidity  ;  and  his  wucks 
probably  occupied  a  middle  place  between  the 
productions  of  the  earlier  school  and  those  of  Poly- 
gnotus of  Thasos. 

At  the  time  of  Polygnotus  (&  c  460%  partly  on 
account  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
Greek  character  subsequent  to  the  Persian  invasion, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  his  own  great  works 
in  Athens  and  at  De^hi,  painting  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  Greece  ;  but  previous  to  this  time, 
the  only  cities  that  had  paid  any  oonsidenble  at- 
tention to  it,  were  Acgma,  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and 
Athens.  Sicyon  and  Corindi  had  long  been  fiunoos 
for  their  paintings  upon  vases  and  upon  articles  of 
furniture  ;  the  school  of  Athens  was  of  much  later 
date  than  the  others,  and  had  attained  no  cdebrity 
whatever,  until  the  airival  of  Polygnotus  from 
Thasos  raised  it  to  that  pre-eminence  which, 
through  various  drcumstanoes,  it  continued  to 
maintain  for  more  than  two  centuries,  although 
very  few  of  the  great  painters  of  Greece  were  na-. 
tives  of  Athens. 

It  has  been  attempted  hitherto,  as  far  as  ooi 
space  would  admit  of^  to  trace  the  progressive  stepb 
of  Grecian  painting  from  its  infimcy,  until  it  at- 
tained that  degree  of  development  requisite  to  en- 
title it  to  the  name  of  an  independcmt  art ;  but 
before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  paint- 
ing of  the  Greeks  in  its  complete  devebpment,  it 
will  be  well  to  examine  both  their  technic  qrvtems 
and  their  mechanical  means. 

VL  Teekmo.^  FeAtefss,  MateHah,  Ae.  (^dp- 
/lOKo,  0Aai,  ftc,  Pollux,  vil  128).  The  Greeks 
painted  with  wax,  resins,  and  in  water  colours,  to 
which  they  gave  a  proper  consistency,  according  to 
the  material  upon  which  they  painted,  with  gum 
(^amtmt),  glue  (^^Mtinifm),  and  the  white  of  egg 
(ot»  ciUmmwi)  ;  gum  and  glue  were  the  most  com- 
mon. It  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  painted 
in  oil ;  the  only  mention  of  ofl  in  ancient  writers 
in  connection  with  painting,  is  the  small  quantity 
which  entered  into  the  composition  of  encaustic  var- 
nish, to  temper  it  (Vitruvius,  vil  9  ;  Plin.  H,  N. 
xxxiii.  40.)  They  painted  upon  wood,  day,  plaster, 
stone,  parchment,  and  canvas  ;  the  hist  was,  accord- 
ing to  one  account  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxv.  33),  not  used 
till  the  time  of  Nero  ;  and  though  this  statement 
appears  to  be  doubtful  (^  depictam  in  tabula 
•iparioHM  imaginem  rei,**  (Quint  IntL  Or.  vL  1.  § 
32  ;  see  Raoul-Rochette,  p.  331 )« the  use  of  can- 
vas must  have  been  of  late  introduction,  as  there 
is  no  mention  of  it  having  been  employed  by  the 
Greek  painters  of  the  best  periods.  They  generally 
painted  upon  panels  or  tablets  (wiroirf  s^  riwficca, 
tabulM^  tabeUae\  and  very  rarely  upon  walls ; 
and  an  easel  similar  to  what  is  now  used,  was 
common  among  the  ancients,  who  called  it  iKpi€as 
or  KoK^as,  (Pollux,  vii  129.)  Even  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  when  wall-painting  was  common, 
those  only  who  painted  easeUpictures  (tabulae) 
were  held  in  esteem :  **  sed  nulla  gloria  artificum  est 
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nis:  wram  qui  tabdaa  pinxere  **  (//.  M  xxxv.  37) ; 
that  ia,  those  who  painted  history  or  fable  upon 
panels,  m  what  is  tetined  the  historic  or  great 
style,  the  megalograpkia  of  VitniTiat  (viL  4^  h\ 
and  the  XPO^^^TP*^  of  Plotarch.  {AraLlZ,) 
These  panels,  when  finished,  were  fixed  into  frames 
of  various  descriptiona  and  nwtfrials  (Plin.  H.  N, 
xxxT.  45),  and  encased  in  walls.  (Piin.  H.  N. 
zxxT.  10 ;  Cic.  m  Verr.  it.  55  ;  Dig  19.  tit  1.  s. 
17.  §  3  ;  HUller,  Arck  f  319.  5  ;  see  Raoal-Ro- 
chette,  Sw  VEmpUd  de  la  FemUm,  ^mi,  and  Le- 
troone,  Lettre$  d*um  Amtiquain^  ilo.,  worki  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  this  subject.)  The  omanieD 
panel-painting  in  the  houses  of  Pompeii  is  evi- 
dently an  imitation  of  thia  mora  ancient  and  more 
costly  system  of  decorating  walla.  The  wood  of 
which  these  panels  or  tablets  were  generally  made 
was  Larch  (Abia  Larite^  Larim  Jhmma,  *EX«hi|, 
Theophr.  H.  PL  iiL  ».  7  ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xri.  73), 
and  they  were  grounded  or  prepared  lor  painting 
with  chalk  or  wnite  plaster ;  this  prepared  ground 
was  termed  k^iicm/ta,  which  term  was  applied  also 
to  the  tablet  itself  when  thus  prepared.  (Suidas^ 
M,v,  I  iv  witfOKt  XcXciMCMfiirfr,  Athenag.  L  e.) 

The  style  or  cestrum  used  in  drawing,  and  for 
spreading  the  wax  colours,  pointed  at  one  end  and 
broad  and  flat  at  the  other,  was  termed  ypa^s  by 
the  Greeks  and  eestram  by  the  Romans ;  it  was 
genenlly  made  of  metaL  There  is  a  representa- 
tion of  an  instrument  of  this  description  in  one  of 
the  paintings  of  Herealaneum.  {Antiekiia  d'Eirco' 
&MO,  voL  iii.  pi.  45.)  The  hair  pencil  (peatim^bw, 
^peiddUxmS  was  tenned  ^ivypa^,  and  apparently 
also  ^atfSMT  ixP^^*"  ^*^  ^^  pMiov^  Timaeus, 
Lem.  PlaL  ».  9.  TLpalr^ip :  see  Letromne,  ^SMoaieu!, 
Jomrtu  <U»  Sao.  Sept  1835,  on  the  meaning  of 

The  ancients  used  also  a  palette  very  similar  to 
that  used  by  the  modems,  although  it  appean  that 
then  is  no  absolute  mention  of  Sie  palette  in  any 
ancient  author.  The  fiKt,  however,  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  figure  of  Painting  disoovered  in  the 
so-called  Pantheon  at  Pompeii,  which  holds  the 
palette  and  brushes  in  her  left  hand.  (Zahn,  Du 
9chSmwte»  ornammU  tmd  meriM^rdigalem  gemiili^ 
am  Pompm  Htrbdemwm  wad  Stabiae^  Beriin  1828.) 
In  the  same  work  (plate  98)  a  female  wbo  is 
painting  is  represented  holding  something  in  her 
left  hand  whicn  appean  to  be  a  palette,  but  it  is 
not  well  defined  even  in  the  originaL  (Museum  of 
Naples,  No.  383.  **  La  femme  Peintre,"  Pomp^. 
In  the  AntidUtiLd^Bnolamo^  it  is  given  as  a  female 
copying  a  Hennes,  vol.  viL  pL  1.)  In  the  grotesque 
dmwing  of  a  porttait-painter  at  work,  copied  by 
Mazois  {LetRaioM  de  Pcmfil,  part  il  p.  68)  finran 
a  picture  in  the  Casa  Carolma  at  Pompeii,  a  small 
table  serves  as  a  palette  and  stands  close  to  his 
right  hand  ;  it  appears  to  have  seventeen  different 
tints  upon  it  It  is  most  probable  that  the  **  tabella  ** 
of  Pliny  and  the  •Kivhcxow  of  Pollux  (or  even  the 
ytviiav^  X.  59)  signified  also  palette  as  well  as 
tablet 

The  ancient  authors  have  left  us  less  information 
eoncemiDg  the  media  or  vehicles  (^dpfuuta)  used 
by  the  pamters  of  antiquity  than  on  any  other 
matter  connected  with  ancient  painting.  Gum  and 
glue,  oommis,  gummi,  glutinum,  glatinura  tanrinum, 
were  evidently  in  common  use.  (Plin.  /f.  M  xxxv. 
25  ;  Vitruv.  vii  10.)  Pliny  (£f.  Mxiii  20)  speaks 
of  saioocolla  {Pmata  SarooeoUa^  Linnaeus)  as  a 
gum  most  usefiU  to  painters.    The  Greeks  received 
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it  from  Persia.  (Diosc.  iii.  99.)  Its  substance  has 
been  analysed  by  M.  Pelletier.  (See  Memt,  Diet, 
Afed,Seien,) 

Mastich,  a  resin  of  the  Pistacia  Lentiscus,  now 
much  used  by  painters,  is  also  mentioned  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  (Plin.  H,  N,  xiL  36,  xxiv.  28  ; 
Diosc.  i.  96  ;  Theophr.  H. PL  yl  4);  the  best  was 
produced  in  the  island  of  Chios.  It  was  tenned 
pirr(n|  axu^  and  itarrlxn^  also  kKavBuf^  fuur- 
'>''X*F»  re$ma  leatimiaa^  madicke.  There  were  va- 
rious kinds  ;  Plmy  mentions  a  kind  firom  Pontns 
which  resembled  bitumen.  This  resin  was  not 
improbably  mixed  with  the  Punic  wnx  prepared 
for  pamting  in  encaustic,  for  the  Abate  Requeno, 
who  made  many  experiments  in  encaustic  (Soffffi 
md  rtMiabUimmto  delt*  aoHea  arte  dei  Cfrede  Bo- 
maaipUtoi%  Parma  1787),  asserts  that  it  amalga- 
mates well  with  wax  ;  the  same  writer  is  also  of 
opinion  that  the  ancient  encaustic  painters  used 
also  amber  (mednum)  and  frankincense  orolibanum 
(7%w  auuealum)  in  the  prepamtkm  of  their  colours. 
Pliny  (/T.  N.  xxxiv.  26),  speaking  of  verdigris, 
remarks  that  it  was  sometimes  mixed  with  firank- 
incense.  He  also  mentions  (xiv.  25)  other  resins 
and  substances  which  are  useful  to  painters,  and 
(xxiv.  22)  particulariy  tnipentine  (Terebmikiaa\ 
of  which,  as  now,  there  were  fi>nneriy  various 
kinds.  (See  Geofiioy,  Aiaier,  Mtd, ;  and  Exeun. 
vi  ad  Plin.  H,  N,  xxiv.  22,  ed.  Lemaire.) 

The  method  of  preparing  wax,  or  Punic  wax  (oera 
PwUea\  as  it  was  termed,  is  preserved  in  Pliny 
(H,  M  xxL  49)  and  Dioscorides  (iL  105).  It  was 
the  ordinary  yellow  wax,  purified  and  bleached,  by- 
being  boiled  three  distinct  times  in  sea- water,  with 
a  snwll  quantity  of  nitre,  applying  fresh  water  each 
time.  When  taken  out  of  the  water  the  third 
time,  it  was  covered  with  a  thin  cloth  and  placed 
in  the  sun  to  dry.  Wax  thus  purified  was  mixed 
with  all  species  of  coloun  and  prepared  for  paint- 
ing ;  but  it  was  applied  also  to  many  other  uses,  as 
polishing  statues,  walls,  &c. 

Pliny  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  bitumen  or 
asphaltom  (K^-^o^ros),  the  ordinary,  and  a  white 
Babylonmn  bitumen  (H.  N,  xxxv.  51 ).  It  was  used 
as  a  varnish  far  bronse  statues.  For  an  account  of 
the  colours  used  by  the  ancient  painters,  see  the 
article  CoLORxa,  and  John,  Malerei  der  Aiten,  dns. 

VIL  Metkodt  of  Painimg,  There  were  two 
distinct  dasses  of  painting  practised  by  the  an- 
dents ;  in  water  colours,  and  in  wax ;  both  of 
which  were  practised  in  various  ways.  Of  the 
fiHrmer  the  principal  were  fiasco,  al  fresco  ;  and  the 
various  kinds  of  distemper  (a  tempera),  with  glue, 
with  the  white  of  egg,  or  with  gums  (a  guazzo)  ; 
and  with  wax  or  resins  when  these  were  rendered 
by  any  means  vehicles  that  could  be  worked  with 
water.*  Of  the  latter  the  principal  was  through 
fin  (3(^  m/p^s)  termed  encaustic  (^wovirriK^, 
muxauUcay  The  painting  in  wax,  Ktipoypoiplaf  or 
ship  painting,  ineeramentanaviam  (Liv.  xxviii.  45), 
was  distinct  from  encaustic.     Compare  Athenaeus, 


*  Wax  becomes  a  water  colour  medium,  when 
boiled  with  sarcooolla  or  mastich,  according  to  the 
Abate  Requeno,  who  mixed  five  ounces  of  mastich 
with  two  of  wax,  which  when  boiled  he  cooled  in 
a  basin  of  cold  water ;  turpentine  becomes  such 
when  well  mixed  with  the  white  of  egg  and  water. 
The  yolk  of  egg,  when  mixed  vrith  vinegar,  also 
makes  a  good  working  vehicle  for  this  species  of 
painting,  but  it  does  not  require  water. 
3  M  4 
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T.  p.  204,  b.  ;  icnpoypeu^l^  irarcvciroUiA.To,  wbich 
is  distinct  from  fticoycy  ,  . , ,  iw  iyKa^fian  ypa/p6' 
/Atrai  6ik  wvphs^  Plut  M<fr,  AnuUor.  16.) 

Fresco  mt  probably  little  employed  by  tbe 
ancients  for  works  of  tmitative  art,  but  it  appears 
to  bare  been  the  ordinary  method  of  simply  colour- 
ing walls,  especially  amongst  the  Romans.  The 
walls  were  divided  into  compartments  or  panels, 
which  were  termed  abaci,  Af  aiccf  ;  the  composition 
of  the  stucco  and  the  method  of  preparing  the  walls 
for  painting  is  described  by  Vitruvius  (viL  3). 
They  first  covered  the  wall  with  a  layer  of  ordi- 
nary plaster,  over  which,  when  dry,  were  succes* 
sively  added  three  other  layers  of  a  finer  quality, 
mixed  with  sand ;  aboye  these  were  placed  still 
three  layers  of  a  composition  of  chalk  and  marble 
dust,  the  upper  one  being  laid  on  before  the  under 
one  was  quke  dry,  and  each  succeeding  coat  being 
of  a  finer  quality  than  the  preceding.  By  this  pro- 
cess the  different  layers  were  so  bound  together, 
that  the  whole  mass  formed  one  solid  and  b«»utiful 
slab,  resembling  marble,  and  was  capable  of  being 
detached  from  the  wall  and  transported  in  a  wooden 
frame  to  any  distance.  (Vitruv.  iL  8  ;  Piin.  //.  M 
XXXV.  49.)  Vitruvius  remarks  that  the  composition 
of  the  ancient  Greek  walls  was  so  excellent,  that 
persons  were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  away  slabs  from 
them  and  converting  them  into  tables,  which  had 
a  very  beautiful  appearance.  This  colouring  al 
fresco,  in  which  the  colours  were  mixed  simply  in 
water,  as  the  term  implies,  was  applied  when  the 
composition  was  still  wet  (udo  /ettfohb),  and  on  that 
account  was  limited  to  oerUin  colours,  for  no 
colours  except  earths  can  be  employed  in  this  way, 
that  have  not  already  stood  the  test  of  fire.  Pliny 
(H.  ^.  XXXV.  31)  mentions  those  colours  which  could 
not  be  so  employed :  Purpurissum,  Indicum,  Caeru- 
leuro,  Melinnni,  Auripigmentum,  Appianum,  and 
Cerussa ;  instead  of  Meiinum  they  used  Parae- 
tonium,  a  white  from  Egypt,  which  was  by  the  Ro- 
mans considered  the  best  of  whites.     [Color B8.] 

The  care  and  skill  required  to  execute  a  work  in 
fresco,  and  the  tedious  and  expensive  process  of 
preparing  the  walls,  must  have  eifectually  excluded 
it  from  ordinary  places.  The  majority  of  the  walls 
in  Pompeii  are  in  common  distemper  ;  but  those  of 
the  better  houses,  not  only  in  Pompeii  but  m  Rome 
and  elsewhere,  especially  those  which  constitute 
the  grounds  of  pictures,  are  in  fresco.  All  the 
pictures,  however,  are  apparently  in  distemper  of  a 
superior  kind,  or  a  gnazzo,  but  the  impasto  is  of  va- 
rious qualities  ;  in  some  it  appears  to  have  the  con- 
sistency of  oil  painting  without  its  defects,  in  others 
it  is  very  inferior. 

Ordinary  distemper,  that  is,  with  glue  or  size,  is 
probably  the  most  ancient  species  of  painting ; 
many  of  the  ancient  ornamental  friezes  and  painted 
bassi-relievi  in  the  temples  and  ruins  in  Egypt,  and 
also  many  of  the  most  ancient  remains  in  Italy,  are 
painted  in  this  manner. 

The  fresco  walls,  when  painted,  were  covered 
with  an  encaustic  varnish,  both  to  heighten  the 
colours  and  to  preserve  them  from  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  sun  or  the  weather.  Vitruvius  (vii.  9) 
describes  tbe  process  as  a  Greek  practice,  which 
they  termed  xawris.  When  the  wall  was  coloured 
and  dry,  Punic  wax,  melted  and  tempered  with  a 
little  oil^  was  rubbed  over  it  with  a  hard  brush 
(s0to)  ;  this  was  made  smooth  and  even  by  apply- 
ing a  eatUerium  (Kovr^piov),  or  an  iron  pan,  filled 
with  live  coals,  over  the  surface,  as  near  to  it  as 
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was  just  necessary  to  melt  the  wax :  it  was  then 
rubbed  with  a  candle  (wax  ?)  and  a  clean  linen 
cloth,  in  the  way  that  naked  marble  statues  were 
done.  (Compare  Plin.  H.  AT.  xxxiii.  40.)  The 
Abate  Riequeno  supposes  that  the  candles  were  used 
as  a  species  of  delicate  cauterium,  simply  to  keep 
the  wax  soft,  that  it  might  receive  a  polish  from  the 
friction  of  the  linen  ;  l^t  it  is  a  subject  that  pre- 
sents considerable  difficulty. 

This  kind  of  varnish  was  applied  apparently  to 
plain  walls  only,  for  Sir  Humphry  Davy  discovered 
no  remains  whatever  in  the  Baths  of  Titus,  of 
an  encaustic  varnish  upon  paintings,  although  the 
plain  walls  had  generally  traces  of  a  red  varnish 
of  this  description.  Neither  Pliny  nor  Vitruvius 
mention  anything  about  colour,  but  this  is  evidently 
a  most  simple  addition,  and  does  not  interfere  at 
all  either  with  the  principle  or  the  application  of 
the  varnish.  Paintings  may  have  possibly  been 
executed  upon  the  walls  after  they  were  thus 
varnished. 

A  method  apparently  very  geneially  practised 
by  the  Roman  and  later  Greek  painten  was  En- 
caustic, which,  according  to  Plntareh  {L  c),  was 
the  most  durable  of  all  methods  ;  it  was  in  very 
little  use  by  the  earlier  painters,  and  was  not 
generally  adopted  until  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Pliny  (//:  N.  xxxv.  39)  defines  the  term  thus : 
**  ceris  pingere  ac  picturam  inurere,**  to  paint  with 
wax  or  wax  colours,  and  to  bum  m  the  picture  after- 
wards with  the  cauterium  ;  it  appears  therefore  to 
have  been  the  simple  addition  of  the  process  of  bmm- 
M^  m  to  the  ordinary  method  of  painting  with  wax 
colours.*  Cerae  (waxes)  was  the  ordinary  term 
for  painters*  colours  amongst  the  Romans,  but  more 
especially  encaustic  colours  and  they  kept  them 
in  partitioned  boxes,  as  painters  do  at  present 
(^  Pictores  loculatas  magnas  babent  arculaa,  nbi 
discolores  sint  cerae,"  Varro,  de  Re  RutL  iii.  17.) 
They  were  most  probably  kept  dry  in  these  boxes, 
and  the  wet  bruso  or  pencil  was  rubbed  upon  them 
when  colour  was  required,  or  they  were  moistened 
by  the  artist  previous  to  commencing  work.  From 
the  term  cerae^  it  would  appear  that  wax  consti- 
tuted the  principal  ingredient  of  the  colouring 
vehicle  used,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
and  it  is  very  improbable  that  it  did  ;  there  must 
have  been  a  great  portion  of  gum  or  resin  in  the 
colouis,  or  they  could  not  have  hardened.  Wax 
was  undoubtedly  a  most  essential  ingredient,  since 
it  apparently  prevents  the  colours  from  cracking : 
cerae  therefore  might  originally  simply  mean  colours 
which  contained  wax,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
which  did  not,  but  was  afterwards  i4>plied  gene- 
rally by  the  Romans  to  the  coloon  of  painters,  as 


*  There  were  various  kinds  of  encaustic,  with 
the  pencil  and  with  the  cestrum  ;  but  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  common  process  in  which 
the  cauterium  or  heater  was  not  applied  cannot 
have  been  very  great,  for  Pausias,  whose  style  was 
in  encaustic  with  the  cestrum,  nevertheless  un- 
dertook to  repair  the  paintings  of  Polygnotos  at 
Thespiae,  which  were  painted  in  the  ordinary 
manner  in  water  colours  with  the  pencil.  Pliny 
(//.  N.  xxxv.)  in  enumerating  the  most  celebrated 
painters  of  antiquity  speaks  separately  of  those  who 
excelled  in  either  class  ;  chap.  36  is  devoted  to 
those  who  painted  in  the  ordinary  method  with 
the  pencil,  and  chap.  40  prindpally  to  those  who 
painted  in  encaustic. 
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for  initanoe  bj  StatiiJi  <.^.  L  1.  100),  **  Apellcae 
eaperent  te  scribere  cene.**  The  sponge  (trvtyyla^ 
tpongia)^  ipoken  of  by  Pliny  and  other  writeiv  in 
connection  with  painting,  afforda  iorm  proof  that 
painting  in  water  colours  was  the  method  genexally 
practised  by  the  ancient  painten  ;  which  is  also 
conoborated  by  the  small  Tesael  placed  dose  to  the 
palette  or  table  of  the  portiait-painter  of  the  Casa 
Cardina  of  Pompeii,  eridently  for  the  piupose  of 
washing  his  single  brush  m.  Seneca  {Ep.  121.  5) 
notices  the  fiicility  and  npidity  with  which  a 
painter  takes  and  lays  on  his  coloon.  That  wax 
or  resins  may  be  used  as  Tehidet  in  water-colours 
has  been  already  mentioned. 

The  origin  of  encaustic  painting  is  unknown.  It 
was  practised  in  two  ways  with  the  oestrum, 
namely,  in  wax  and  on  ivorY  ;  and  in  a  third  man- 
ner with  the  pencil.  The  last  method,  according 
to  Pliny,  was  applied  chiefly  to  ship-painting  ;  the 
colours  were  laid  on*  hot  His  woids  are, — **  En- 
causto  pingendi  duo  ftiisse  antiquitus  genera  con- 
stat, cera,  et  in  ebore,  oestro  id  est  Tiriculo,  donee 
classes  pingi  coepere.  Hoc  tertium  aocessit,  reso- 
lotis  igni  ceris  penicillo  utendi,  quae  pictura  in 
navibus  nee  sole  nee  sale  rentisque  comimpitur.** 
{If.  N.  xrxr.  41.)  This  passage,  from  its  concise- 
ness, presents  many  difficulties.  **  Cera,  eestro,**  that 
is,  in  wax  with  the  cestrum  ;  this  was  the  method 
of  Pausias :  **  in  ebore,  cestro ;  **  this  must  hare 
been  a  spedes  of  drawing  with  a  hot  point,  upon 
iTory,  for  it  was,  as  is  distinctly  said,  without  wax, 
^  cera,  ei  in  ebore.**  The  third  method,  **  resolutis 
igni  ceris  penicillo  utendi,**  though  fint  employed 
on  ships,  was  not  necessarily  confined  to  ship- 
pamting  ;  and  if  the  assertion  of  Pliny  is  correct, 
It  must  hsTe  been  a  very  different  style  of  painting 
-from  the  ship-colouring  of  Homer,  since  he  says  it 
was  of  a  later  date  than  the  preceding  methods. 
The  **  inceramenta  narlum  **  of  Livy,  and  the  tcnpo- 
ypa/pia  of  AthenaeuB,  mentioned  above,  may  have 
been  executed  in  this  third  method  of  Pliny  ;  the 
use  of  the  cauterium,  or  process  of  burning  m,  is 
here  not  alluded  to,  but  since  he  defined  encaustic  to 
be  **  ceris  pingere  ac  picturam  inurere  ^(H,N.  xxxv. 
39),  its  employment  may  be  understood  in  this  case 
also.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  what 
effect  the  action  of  the  cauterium  could  have  in  the 
second  method  (m  s6ore,  orafw),  which  was  without 
wax.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  definition 
alluded  to  is  the  explanation  of  the  first  mentioned 
method  only  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient 
methods  of  painting  in  encaustic  were  not  only 
three,  but  several ;  the  Keu/<rtt  of  Vitruvios,  men- 
tioned also  by  himself  is  a  fourth,  and  the  various 
modes  of  ship  painting  add  others  to  the  number. 
Pliny  (H,  N,  xvL  23)  himself  speaks  of  **  znpisaa,*' 
a  composition  of  wax  and  pitch,  which  was  scraped 
from  ships  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
higher  dass  of  encaustic  was  practised  with  the 
cestrum  only,  since  the  pencil  is  such  an  infinitely 
more  efficient  instrument  for  the  proper  mixing  and 
application  of  colours.  (KtpdffooBat  rk  xp^M'^'^ 
tcM  cffKcupor  TOicco^oi  T^r  4vi€o\iiw  a(n&p,  Lucian, 
Imaff.  7.  vol.  ii.  p.  465,  R.)  The  wax  painting 
on  the  fictile  vases,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (v. 
p.  200.  6),  can  have  been  scarcely  executed  with 
the  oestrum  ;  and  it  is  also  unlikely  that  it  was 
done  with  hot  colours,  as  the  painting  of  the  **  fig- 
linum  opus  **  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//*.  AT.  xxxvi. 
64)  may  have  been.  But  as  there  were  various 
methods  of  painting  in  encaustk,  it  follows  that 
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the  colours  designed  for  this  species  of  paintin/if 
were  also  variously  prepared,  and  those  which 
were  suited  for  one  style  may  have  been  quite  un- 
fit for  another.  All  these  styles,  however,  are 
comparatively  simple,  compared  with  that  of  Pau- 
sias, in  wax  with  the  cestrum,  **  cera,  cestro ;  **  and 
it  is  difficult  for  a  modem  practitioner  to  under- 
stand how  a  large  and  valuable  picture  could  be 
pioduced  by  such  a  method  ;  unless  theee  colours 
or  cerae,  which  painters  of  this  dass,  according  to 
Vano  (/.  c),  kept  in  partitioned  boxes,  were  a 
species  of  wax  oayons,  which  were  worked  upon 
the  panel  with  the  broad  end  of  the  cestrum 
(which  may  have  had  a  rough  edge)  within  an  out- 
Uneor  monogram,  previoudy  drawn  or  cut  in,  with 
the  pointed  end,  and  were  afterwards  fixed,  and 
toned  or  blended  by  the  action  of  the  cauterium. 
Painters  were  in  the  habit  of  inscribing  the  word 
^rcjcovo-cv,  **•  burnt  it  in,**  upon  pictures  executed 
in  encanstie,  as  Nucior  ^Wwoawrf r,  Avo-fwros  iyi^ 
Movatp,    (Plin.  H*  N.  xxxv.  10,  39.) 

VIII.  Fo^romy,  The  practice  of  varnishing 
and  polishing  marble  statues  has  been  already  inci- 
dentally noticed.  The  custom  was  very  general ; 
ancient  statues  were  also  often  painted,  and  what 
is  now  termed  polychrome  sculpture  was  very  com- 
mon in  Greece,  for  the  acrolithic  and  the  chrys- 
elephantine statues  were  both  of  this  description. 
Many  works  of  the  latter  dass,  which  were  of  ex- 
traordinary magnificence  and  costliness,  are  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias.  The  term  polychromy,  thus 
applied,  was  apparently  unknown  to  the  ancients  ; 
this  species  of  painting  is  called  by  Plutarch 
(De  Glor.  Atkem,  6)  ATaA/udrwr  l^icav0'is,and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  executed  by  a  distinct  dass  of 
artists  (kyttXtidrttw  iyKovaral),  They  are  men- 
tioned also  by  Plato  (IM  BepubL  iv.  420.  c),  ol 
M^idfTot  7pd^rr«t:  and  if  it  is  certain  that 
Plato  here  sllndes  to  painting  statues,  it  is  clear 
that  they  were  occasionally  entirely  painted,  in 
exact  imitation  of  nature ;  for  he  expressly  re- 
marks)  that  it  is  not  by  applying  a  rich  or  beautiful 
colour  to  any  particular  part,  but  by  giving  its 
local  colour  to  each  part,  that  the  whole  is  made 
beautiful  (&\A'  iJBpti  d  rk  wpoo^Koma  iKdarots 
&ro3iMrrcr,  rh  8^or  woX^  wotovfur).  That  this 
was,  however,  not  a  general  practice,  is  erident 
from  the  dialogue  between  Lycinus  and  Poly- 
stratus,  in  Lucian  {Imag.  6—8),  where  it  is  clearly, 
though  indirectly,  stated,  that  the  Venus  of  Cni- 
dus  by  Praxiteles,  and  other  celebrated  statues, 
were  not  coloured,  although  they  may  have  been 
ornamented  in  parts  and  covered  with  an  encaustic 
varnish. 

The  practice  of  colouring  statues  is  undoubtedly 
as  ancient  as  the  art  of  statuary  itself ;  although 
they  were  perhaps  originally  coloured  more  from  a 
love  of  colour  than  from  any  design  of  improving 
the  resemblance  of  the  representation.  The  Jupiter 
of  the  Capitol,  phiced  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  was 
coloured  with  minium.  (Plin.  //.  N,  xxxv.  45.)  In 
later  times  the  custom  seems  to  have  been  reduced 
to  a  system,  and  was  practised  with  more  reserve. 
Considerable  attention  also  seems  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  eflfect  of  the  object  as  a  work  of  art. 
Praxiteles  being  asked  which  of  his  marble  works 
he  most  admir^,  answered,  those  which  Nicias  had 
had  a  hand  in,  **■  quibus  Nidas  mannm  admo- 
visset,'*  so  much,  nys  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxv.  40),  did 
be  attribute  to  his  circumlitio.  Nicias,  there- 
fore, who  painted  in  encauatic,  seemi  m  hu  you' 
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to  hATe  been  an  hrfoXiidrmv  iyMBurrfts^  ot  painter 
of  ftatuM,  and  from  the  approval  of  Pnuitelca, 
excelled  apparently  in  thia  detcriptioQ  of  painting 
or  colouring. 

This  Tiev  dilFen  reiy  materially  from  thote 
which  have  been  hitherto  advanced  upon  this  lob- 
ject,  but  it  haa  not  been  adopted  without  mature 
oonsideiation. 

In  the  **  circomlitio  **  of  Nidai^  the  naked  form 
waa  moet  probably  merely  vanished,  the  colouring 
being  applied  only  to  the  eyes,  eyebrows,  lipa»  and 
hair,  to  the  draperies,  and  tb»  various  ornaments  of 
dress ;  and  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  fine 
statues,  especially  of  females,  when  carefully  and 
tastefully  coloured  in  this  way,  must  have  bc«i  ex- 
tremely beautiful ;  the  encaustio  vamish  upon  the 
white  marble  must  have  had  very  much  the  efieet 
of  a  pale  trsnsparent  flesh.  Gold  was  also  abun- 
dantly employed  upon  ancient  statues  ;  the  hair  of 
the  Venus  de  Medicis  was  gilded,  and  in  some,  glass 
eyes  and  eyelashes  of  copper  were  inserted,  eiampbs 
of  which  are  still  extant 

The  practice  also  of  oolonring  architecture  seems 
to  have  been  univeiaal  amcogs t  the  Greeks,  and 
veiy  general  amongst  the  Romans.  It  is  difficult 
to  define  exactly  wnat  the  syitem  was,  for  there  is 
scarcely  any  notice  of  it  in  ancient  writers  ;  a  few 
casual  remarks  in  Vitmvina  and  Pansanias  are  ail 
we  possess  of  any  value.  Oor  information  is  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  observations  of  modem  tnveUens ; 
for  traces  of  colour  have  been  found  upon  most  of 
the  architectual  ruins  of  Ghreeee,  ana  upon  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Italy  and  Sicily ;  hat  with 
the  exceptioa  of  the  Dork  ruins  at  Corinth  and  the 
temple  of  Aqpna,  which  are  not  of  marble,  the 
colouring  was  confined  to  the  mouldings  and  other 
ornaments,  the  frieies,  the  metopes,  and  the  tym- 
pana of  the  pediments.  The  exterior  of  the  vrall 
of  the  cella  of  the  Aegina  temple,  and  the  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  ruins,  were  covered  with  stueeo 
and  coloured  red.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  ex- 
terior walls  when  of  marble  were  ever  coloured, 
for  no  traces  of  colour  have  been  found  upon  them. 
At  an  early  age»  before  the  use  of  marble,  when 
the  temples  and  nublie  edifices  were  constructed 
mostly  oS  wood,  tne  use  of  colour  must  have  been 
much  more  considerable  and  less  systematic ;  but 
during  the  most  refined  ages,  the  oolonring,  other- 
wise quite  arbitrary,  appears  to  have  been  strictly 
confined  to  the  onamental  parts.  From  the  traeee 
found  upon  ancient  monuments  we  are  epabled  to 
form  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  the  ancient  system  of 
decorating  mouldings.  They  were  painted  in  va- 
rious ways  and  in  a  great  variety  of  colours,  and  a 
tasteful  combination  of  colours  must  have  added 
greatly  to  the  effect  of  even  the  richest  mouldings. 
The  ordinary  decorations  were  foliage,  ova,  and 
beads ;  but  upon  the  larger  mouldings  on  which 
foliage  was  painted,  the  outlines  of  the  leaves  were 
first  engraved  in  the  stone.  Oildii^  and  metal 
work  were  also  introduced,  particuUrly  in  the 
Doric  order  ;  the  architrave  of  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens  was  decorated  with  gilded  shields.  Friezes 
that  were  adorned  with  sailpture  appear  to  have 
been  invariably  coloured,  as  also  the  tympana  of 
;  in  the  Parthenon  these  parts  were 
in  some  of  the  Sicilian  monuments 
found.  Some  interior  polychrome 
cornices  of  Pompeii  are  given  in  the  work  of  Zahn 
(Die  KkotutM  OntammU^  Ac^  pL  91). 

In  later  times»  amongst  the  Romans^  the  practice 
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of  colouring  buildings  seems  to  have  degenerated 
into  a  mere  taste  for  gaudy  colours.  Pliny  and 
Vitruvius  both  repeatedly  deplore  the  corrupt  taste 
of  their  own  times.  Vitruvius  (vii  5)  observes 
that  the  deoofations  of  the  ancients  were  taste- 
lessly bud  aside,  and  that  strong  and  gandy  oolonr- 
ing and  prodigal  expense  were  substitnted  for  the 
beautiful  effBcts  produced  by  the  skill  of  the  undent 
artistSb  Pompeii,  with  much  that  is  chaste  and 
beautiful,  has  many  traces  also  of  what  Vitruvius 
and  Pliny  eompUun  ot  Plate  99  of  Zahn  afibrds  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  ancient  wall-painting  of 
Pompeii,  in  courts  and  interiors^  For  a  fiirSier 
account  of  this  subject,  see  Kugler,  ^  Ueber  die 
Polychromie  der  Oriechischen  Architectur  nnd 
Scttlptur  und  ihre  Grensen,**  Beriin,  1835. 

IX.  Koss  Pamtk^,  The  fictile- vase  pamting 
of  the  Greeks  was  an  art  of  itself  and  was  prac- 
tised by  a  distinct  dass  of  artists  <  Aristoph.  EecL 
995,  9^^^  Bdiker),  who  must  have  required  a 
peculiar  instraetion,  and  probably  exerdsed  their 
art  according  to  a  prescribied  system.  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  say  anvthing  positive  re^udiog 
the  history  of  this  branch  of  ancient  painting,  as 
scarcely  anything  is  known.  The  designs  upon 
these  vases  (which  the  Greeks  termed  Aiffv«M) 
have  been  variously  interpreted,  but  they  have  been 
generally  considered  to  be  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  initiation  into  the  Elensinian  and  other 
mvsteries.  (Lanii,  />•*  Vam  Amtkki  dipmH: 
Christie,  Diaqimtitiomt  upom  <A«  jmuOed  Gnek 
Vatms  Btfttiger,  /cieea,  <6e.)  They  were  given  as 
prizes  to  the  victors  at  the  Panathenaea  and  other 
games,  and  seem  to  have  been  always  buried  with 
their  owners  at  their  death,  for  they  have  been 
discovered  only  in  tombs. 

Vase  painting  cannot  be  adduced  to  determine 
the  genenl  nature  or  character  of  ancient  painting 
as  a  liberal  or  imitative  art ;  though  the  rude  de- 
signs upon  the  vases  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  progressive  development  of  the  art,  as  relates 
to  st^le  of  design,  and  in  some  degree  upon  the 
principles  of  Grecian  composition  of  the  eariy  times ; 
but  their  chief  interest  and  value  consist  in  the 
fiuthful  pictures  th^  afibrd  of  the  traditions,  cus- 
toms, and  habits  of  the  ancients. 

The  ancient  vase-painters  were  probably  attached 
to  the  potteries,  or  the  establishmenta  in  which 
the  vases  were  made ;  or  themselveo  constituted 
distinct  bodies,  which  firom  the  genersl  similarity 
of  style  and  execution  of  the  designs  upon  the 
vases,  ii  not  improbable.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  held  in  any  esteem,  for  their  names  have 
not  been  preserved  by  any  ancient  writer  ;  and  we 
only  know  the  names  of  very  few,  from  their  bemg 
inscribed  upon  the  vases  themselves,  as  Taleides, 
Assteas,  Lasimos,  Calliphen,  and  a  few  others. 
(Millin,  PAoterst  ds  VamAniiqm$»^  voLi.  pL3. 
pL  44.  voL  ii.  pi  37.  pL  61 ;  Millingen,  ^nc;  Uned. 
Mom.  ^27.) 

The  words  leoA^r  and  iraXi,  found  firequently 
upon  the  ancient  vases,  are  explained  to  be  simp4 
ac<*lwmations  of  praise  or  approval,  snppoeed  to  be 
addressed  to  the  person  to  whom  the  vase  was  pre^ 
sented  ;  the  virerds  are  frequently  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  a  name^  evidently  that  of  the  person  for 
whom  the  vase  was  designed.  The  inscription 
also  4i  WM  icoXJ^  has  been  found  <hi  some  vases, 
which  have  probably  been  designed  as  presents  for 
young  females.  D'HancsrvilleCCb^Zection^Faaa^ 
^c  Introd.)  supposes  that  vase  painting  had  en- 
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tirdy  oeosed  about  tlie  time  of  tbe  dettnwtion  of 
Corinth,  and  that  the  art  of  mannfiMtoring  vases 
began  to  decline  towards  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and 
arrived  at  its  last  period  abont  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nines  and  Septimias  SeTerasi  Vase  painting  had 
endently  ceased  long  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  for 
in  his  time  the  painted  vases  were  of  immense 
valne  and  wen  mnch  sought  after  ;  bat  the  mann* 
&fCtan  of  the  vases  themselves  npears  to  have  been 
still  extensive,  for  he  himself  mentions  sixteen 
celebrated  potteries  of  his  own  time,  eight  in  Italy 
and  six  elsewhere.  The  vases,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  merely  remariuible  for  the  fineness  or 
durability  of  the  clay  and  the  elegance  of  their 
shapes.  {H,  N.voj.  46.)  For  the  composition  of 
the  clay,  with  which  tliese  fictilia  wen  made, 
see  F1CTIL& 

Even  in  the  time  of  tbe  empire  painted  vases 
were  termed  ''operis  antiqni,**  and  were  then 
sought  lor  in  the  ancient  tombs  of  Campania  and 
other  parts  of  Magna  Oraeda.  Suetonius  {J^ 
Oaea»  81)  mentions  the  discovery  of  some  vases  of 
this  descriptioQ  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  in 
deariag  away  some  veiy  ancient  tombs  at  Capua. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  not  a  single  painted 
vase  has  been  yet  discovered  in  either  Pompeii, 
Herculanenm,  or  Stabiaa,  which  is  of  itself  almost 
sufficient  to  prove  that  vase  painting  was  not 
practised,  and  also  that  painted  vases  were  ex- 
tremely scarce.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  tbeir 
immense  value  from  the  statement  of  Pliny  (H.N. 
zxxv.  46),  that  they  were  more  valuable  than  the 
Murrhine  vases.  [Murrhina  Vasa.]  The  paint- 
ings on  the  vases,  considered  as  works  of  art,  vary 
exceedingly  in  the  detail  of  the  execution,  although 
in  style  of  design  they  may  be  ananged  in  two 
principal  classes,  the  black  and  the  yellow;  for 
those  which  do  not  come  strictly  under  either  of 
these  heads,  are  either  too  few  or  vary  too  slightly 
to  require  a  distinct  classification.  The  majority 
of  the  vases  that  hava  been  as  yet  discovered  have 
been  found,  in  ancient  tombs,  about  Capua  and 
Nola. 

The  bkck  vases,  or  those  with  the  black  figures 
upon  the  stained  reddish-yellow  terra  cotta,  the 
best  of  which  were  found  at  Nola,  are  the  most 
ancient,  and  their  illustrations  consist  principally 
of  representations  from  the  eariy  mythological  tra- 
ditions ;  but  the  style  of  these  vases  was  some- 
times imitated  by  hrter  artists.  (Plate  56,  voL  iv. 
of  D'Hanoarville  is  an  example.)  The  inferior  ex- 
amples of  this  dass  have  some  of  them  traces  of  the 
graphis  or  oestrum  upon  them,  which  appear  to 
have  been  made  when  the  clay  was  still  soft  ;  some 
also  have  lines  or  scntches  upon  the  figures,  which 
have  been  added  when  the  painting  was  completed. 
The  style  of  the  design  of  these  black  figures,  or 
skiagrams,  is  what  has  been  termed  the  Egyptian 
or  Daedalian  style.  The  varieties  in  this  style 
are,  occasionally  a  purple  tint  instead  of  the  black  ; 
or  the  addition  of  a  red  sash,  or  white  vest,  and 
sometimes  a  white  foce  and  white  hands  and 
feet.  A  curious  and  interesting  example  of  this 
kind  of  polychrom,  in  black,  red,  and  white,  was 
discovered  near  Athens  in  1813,  representing  on 
one  side  a  Minerva  with  a  spear  and  shield,  in  the 
Daedalian  style  ;  and  on  the  reverse,  in  a  some- 
what better  style,  a  young  man  driving  a  biga 
of  most  ancient  construction ;  it  is  supposed  to 
represent  Erichthonius.  Near  the  Minerva  is 
the  following  inscription,  written  from  right  to 
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left:  TON  ASENEON  AOAON  EMI,  rfir  'A9l^ 
W«y  i$\ow  fM  **  I  am  the  prise  of  the  Athe- 
naea**  (Panathenaea).  It  is  supposed  to'  be  of 
the  time  of  Solon.  (Millingen,  Ane.  Uned,  Man* 
pLl.) 

The  vases  with  the  yellow  monognms,  or  rather 
the  blade  monograms  upon  the  yellow  grounds, 
constitute  the  mass  of  andent  vases.  Their  illtu- 
trations  are  executed  with  various  deffrees  of  merit : 
those  of  inferior  execution,  also  of  this  class,  have 
traces  of  the  graphis  upon  them,  which  appear  to 
have  been  drawn  upon  the  soft  clay ;  the  only 
colour  upon  these,  independent  of  that  of  the  day, 
is  the  dark  back-greund,  geneially  black,  which 
renders  the  figures  very  prominent.  The  designs 
upon  the  better  vases  are  also  merely  monograms, 
with  the  usual  darit  back-grounds,  but  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  between  the  execution  of 
these  and  that  of  those  just  alluded  to  ;  there  are 
no  tnoes  whatever  of  tbe  gruhis  upon  them,  their 
outlines  are  drawn  with  the  hair  pencil,  in  colour, 
similar  to  that  of  the  back-ground,  which  is  a 
species  of  black  varnish,  proteblr  asphaltum  ;  or 
perhaps  rather  prepared  with  the  gagates  lapis 
(jet?)  (Toyrfnif)  of  Pliny,  for  he  remarks  that  it 
is  indelible  when  used  on  this  kind  of  earthenwarew 
{H.  N,  xxxvi  84.) 

The  best  of  these  vases,  which  probably  belong 
to  about  the  time  of  Alexander,  are  conspicuous 
for  a  very  correct  style  of  design,  althougn  they 
an  invariably  carelesdy  executed,  especially  in  the 
extremities,  but  exhibit  at  the  same  time  a  suipris- 
ing  fiicility  of  hand.  The  celebrated  vase  of  Sir 
W.  Hamilton's  collection,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, the  paintmgs  of  which  represent  Hercules 
and  his  companions  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hespe- 
rides,  and  the  race  of  Atalanta  and  Hippomenes, 
exhibits,  for  design,  composition,  and  execution, 
perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  andent  tase  paint- 
mg  that  has  been  yet  discovered :  the  style  of  de- 
sign is  perfect,  but  tbe  execution,  though  on  the 
wode  laborious,  is  in  many  parts  very  cardess. 
(D^HancarvUle,  plates  127, 128, 129,  130.) 

There  appears  to  be  no  example  of  the  more 
perfect  monochrom  (see  No.  III.)  upon  ancient 
vases,  and  examples  of  the  polychrom  an  very 
rare.  In  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  collection  there  are  a 
few  examples  in  which  various  coloun  have  been 
added  after  the  ordinal^  monogram  has  been  com- 
pleted, for  they  are  not  incorporated  with  the  vase, 
as  the  Uack  and  ground  tints  are,  but  are  subject 
to  scale  and  are  easily  rubbed  off.  They  consist  of 
white,  red,  yellow,  and  bine  colours.  These  vases 
are  apparently  of  a  later  date  than  the  above  ;  for 
the  style  of  design  is  very  inforior. 

The  Muscunis  of  Naples,  Paris,  London,  and 
other  dties  afford  abundant  examples  of  these  an- 
dent vases ;  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples 
oontams  alone  upwards  of  2500  specimens.  The 
subjects  of  the  iUustrations  are  almost  always  con- 
nected with  ancient  mythology,  and  the  execution 
is  generally  inferior  to  the  composition. 

No  opinion  of  the  style  of  the  dedgns  upon 
andent  vases  can  be  formed  frvm  the  generality  of 
the  great  works  purporting  to  illustrate  them,  which 
have  been  published  of  kte  years.  Very  few  are 
at  fdl  accurate  in  the  lines  and  proportions,  espe- 
cially of  the  extremities  ;  and  in  some,  even  the 
composition  is  not  fiuthfrdly  imitated.  This  is 
particulariy  the  case  with  the  aplendid  works  pub- 
lished by  Dubois-MaissoDneuve^  Laborde^  and  soma 
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othen,  in  which  the  illnstnitlons  are  drawn  with  a 
care,  precision,  and  uniformity  of  character  quite 
foreign  to  the  paintings  on  the  taeee.  They  al] 
appear  to  he  drawn  rather  according  to  common 
and  perfect  standards  of  the  diHierent  ttylea,  than 
to  be  the  faithful  imitations  of  distmct  original 
designs.  PUtes  35  and  29  of  the  first  Tolume  of 
Maissonneuve,  purporting  to  he  fkithfiil  imitations 
of  the  design  upon  the  eelebrated  Nola  Tase, 
(in  the  Mnseom  at  Naples,  No.  1846,)  repre- 
senting a  scene  from  the  destmction  of  livy,  bear 
but  little  resemblance  to  the  originaL  This  remark 
is  applicable  also  to  the  woik  of  D^Hancarrille  and 
other  earlier  productions,  but  in  a  less  degree. 
Perhaps  the  work  which  illustrates  most  iaithfiilly 
the  style  of  the  designs  upon  ancient  vases,  as  fiir 
as  it  goes,  is  that  in  course  of  publication  by 
Oerhard  (Atuerleaeae  Griecki$eke  Vamibildet,  Ber- 
lin 1 839).  The  specimens  also  of  ancient  paintuigs, 
published  by  Raoul-Rochette  (Pstalafnw  Amiigite$% 
have  every  appearance  of  being  fidthfiil  imitations 
of  the  originals. 

X.  Remams  of  Aneieni  Paiminp.  There  is  a 
general  prejudice  against  the  opinion  that  the 
painting  of  the  Greeks  equaUed  their  sculpture ; 
and  the  earlier  discoveries  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
paintings  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  tended 
rather  to  increase  this  prejudice  than  to  correct  it. 
The  style  of  the  paintings  discovered  in  these  cities 
was  condemned  both  by  Pliny  and  Vitravitis,  and 
yet  almost  every  species  of  merit  may  be  discovered 
in  them.  What  tderefore  must  have  been  the  pro- 
ductions which  the  ancients  themselves  esteemed 
their  immortal  works,  and  which  singly  were  esti- 
mated equal  to  the  wealth  of  cities  ?  (Plin.  H,  AT. 
XXXV.  32.) 

These  remuns  of  Pompeii  and  Hereulanenm  in- 
duced Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  form  a  decided 
opinion  upon  ancient  painting.  He  remarks  {Notet 
to  Prtm,  37),  **  From  the  various  ancient  paint- 
ings which  have  come  down  to  us  we  may  form  a 
judgment  with  tolerable  accuracy  of  the  excellencies 
and  the  defects  of  the  arts  amongst  the  ancients. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  same  correct- 
ness of  design  was  required  from  the  painter  as 
from  the  sculptor ;  and  if  what  has  happened  in 
the  case  of  sculpture,  had  likewise  happened  in  re- 
gard to  their  paintings,  and  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  possess  what  the  ancients  themselves 
esteemed  their  masterpieces,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
we  should  find  their  figures  as  correctly  dmwn  as 
the  Laocoon,  and  probably  coloured  like  Titian.** 
This  opinion  has  been  further  confirmed  by  Uter 
discoveries  at  Pompeit ;  especially  by  the  great 
mosaic  of  the  Casa  del  Fauno  discovered  in  1831, 
supposed  to  represent  the  battle  of  Issus.  (ilfosaic. 
No.  XV.)  But  the  beauty  of  ancient  sculpture 
alone  is  itself  a  poweHul  advocate  in  fitvour  of  this 
opinion  ;  for  when  art  has  once  attained  such  a 
degree  of  excellence  as  the  Greek  sculpture  evmces, 
it  is  evident  that  nothing  mediocre  or  even  inferior 
could  be  tolerated.  The  principles,  which  guide 
the  practice  of  both  arts,  are  in  design  and  propor- 
tion the  same  ;  and  the  style  of  design  in  painting 
cannot  have  been  inferior  to  that  of  sculpture. 
Several  of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  artists  were 
both  sculptors  and  painters  ;  Pheidias  and  £u- 
phranor  were  both  ;  Zeuxis  and  Protogenes  were 
both  modellers ;  Polygnotus  devoted  some  atten- 
tion to  statuary  ;  and  Lysippus  consulted  Eupom- 
ptts  upon  s^le  in  sculpture.  The  design  of  Pheidias 
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and  Euphranor  in  painting  cannot  have  been  in- 
ferior in  style  to  that  of  their  sculpture  ;  nor  can 
Eupompus  have  been  an  inferior  critic  in  his  own 
art  than  in  that  of  Lysippus.  We  have  besides  the 
testimony  of  neariy  all  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writenof  every  period,  who  in  general  speak  more 
frequently  and  in  higher  terms  of  painting  than  of 
sculpture.  **Si  quid  generis  istios  modi  me  de- 
lectat,  pictum  ddectat,**  says  Cicero  {od  Fam,  vii. 
23). 

The  occasional  errors  in  perspective,  detected  in 
some  of  the  architectural  decomtions  in  Porapeii, 
have  been  assumed  as  evidence  that  the  Greek 
painters  generally  were  deficient  in  perspective. 
This  eondusion  by  no  means  follows,  and  is  entirely 
confiited  by  the  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Isius,  in 
which  the  perspective  is  admirable  ;  in  many  other 
works  also  of  minor  importance  the  pecspective  has 
been  carefully  attended  to.  We  know,  moreover, 
that  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  perspective 
at  a  very  eariy  period  ;  for  Vitruvius  (viL  praef.) 
says,  that  when  Aeschylus  was  exhibiting  trage- 
dies at  Athens,  Agalharehus  made  a  scene,  and  left 
a  treatise  upon  it  By  the  assistance  of  this,  De- 
mocritus  and  Anaxagoras  wrote  upon  the  same 
subject  (See  Did,  of  Biog.  art  Apatkarekus.) 
This  dass  of  painting  was  termed  soenogmpfay 
(iTKfpniypct^ia)  by  the  Greeks,  and  appears  to  Iuita 
been  sometimes  practised  by  arehitecta.  CJleis- 
thenes  of  Eretria  is  mentioned  as  arehitect  and 
scenograph  (ineripoypdi^s).  (Diog.  ii.  125.)  Se- 
rapion,  Eudorus,  and  others,  were  celebrated  as 
scene-painters.  (Plin.  Wl  M  xxxv.  37. 40.)  Scene- 
painting  was  not  perhaps  generally  practised  until 
after  the  time  of  Aeschylus,  for  Aristotle  {Poet,  4) 
attributes  its  introduction  to  Sophocles. 

The  most  valuable  and  the  most  considerable  of 
the  ancient  paintings,  that  have  been  yet  discovered, 
are :  — ^The  so-called  Aldobrandini  Marriage,  None 
Aldobrandine,  originally  the  property  of  the  Aldo- 
brandini family,  which  was  found  on  the  Esquiline 
Mount  during'  the  pontificate  of  dement  VIII., 
Ippolito  Aldobrandini,  and  was  plaeed  by  Pius 
VII.  in  the  Vatican  ;  this  painting,  which  is  on 
stucco  and  contains  ten  rather  small  figures  in  three 
groups,  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit  in  composi- 
tion, drawing,  and  colour,  and  is  executed  with 
great  freedom  (Bdttiger  and  Meyer,  Die  Aldo- 
brtmdimaekB  Hodberit,  Dresden  1810) ;  and  the 
following  paintings  of  the  Museo  Borbonico  at 
Naples,  which  are  conspicuous  for  freedom  of  exe- 
cution and  general  technical  excellence :  the  two 
Nereids  found  in  Stabiae,  Nos.  561  and  562,  Cat ; 
Telephus  nourished  by  the  roe,  ftc,  from  Hercu- 
laneum, No.  495  ;  Chiron  and  Achillea,  also  from 
Herculaneum,  No.  730  ;  Briseis  delivered  to  the 
heralds  of  Agamemnon,  from  Pompeii  (Sir  W. 
Oell,  Pompeianoy  pi.  39  and  40),  No.  684  ;  and 
the  nine  Funambuli  or  Rope-dancers,  which  are 
executed  with  remarkable  skill  and  facility.  (Mus. 
Borb.,  Ant  d^ErcoL,  and  Zahn  contain  engravings 
from  these  works  ;  for  fiM»imiles  of  ancient  paint- 
ings, see  **  Recueil  de  Peintures  antiques,  imit^s 
fidelement  pour  les  couleurs  et  pour  le  tnit, 
dVipres  Ics  desseiiis  colori^  Mu  par  P.  a  Bartoli,^ 
&c.  Paris  1757,  folio.) 

XI.  Period  of  Dwelopment  — EeeeuUcd  Style. 
With  Polygnotus  of  Thasos  (b.c.  463)  painting 
was  fully  developed  in  all  the  essential  prindples 
of  imitation,  and  was  established  as  an  independent 
art  in  practice.    The  works  of  Polygnotus  vrere 
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oonspicnons  for  ezprauon,  chaiactcr,  and  design  ; 
the  more  minute  discriminationi  of  tone  and  local 
colour,  united  with  dramatic  eompoettion  and  eilect, 
were  not  accomplished  nntil  a  later  ]>eriod.  The 
limited  space  of  thb  article  necessarilj  precludes 
anything  like  a  genend  notice  of  all  the  Tarions 
productions  of  Greek  painters  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  ancient  writers  With  the  exoeptioD, 
therefore,  of  occasionally  mentioning  works  of  ex- 
traordinary celebrity,  the  notices  of  the  Tarious 
Greek  painters  of  whom  we  have  any  satisfiMtory 
knowledge  will  be  restricted  to  those  who,  by  the 
quality  <Hr  peculiar  chaiacter  of  their  works,  have 
contributed  towards  the  establishment  of  any  of 
the  various  styles  of  painting  practised  by  the  an- 
cienta  A  fuller  account  of  each  artist  will  be  found 
under  the  respective  names  in  the  DietUmcay  of 
Greek  amd  Roman  Biograpkjf, 

Polygnotas  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient 
writen,  but  the  passages  of  most  importance  re- 
lating to  his  style  are  in  the  Pootiea  of  Aristotle  (c 
2  and  6)  and  the  Imagine  of  Ludan  (c.  7).  The 
notice  in  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxzv.  85)  is  very  cursory  ; 
he  mentions  him  amongst  the  many  before  Olymp. 
90,  from  which  time  he  dates  the  commencement  of 
his  history,  and  simply  states  that  he  added  much 
to  the  art  of  painting,  such  as  opening  the  month, 
showing  the  teeth,  improving  the  folds  of  draperies, 
painting  transparent  vests  for  women,  or  giving 
them  various  coloured  head-dresses.  Aristotle 
speaks  of  the  geneial  character  of  the  design  and 
expression  of  Polyonotos,  Lndan  of  the  colour  ;  in 
which  respects  both  writen  award  him  the  highest 
praise.  Aristotle  (&  2),  speaking  of  imitation, 
remarks  that  it  must  be  either  superior,  inferior,  or 
equal  to  its  model,  which  he  illustrates  by  the  cases 
of  three  painters :  **  Polygnotus,**  he  says,  **  paints 
men  better  than  they  are,  Panson  worse,  and 
Dionysius  as  they  are.**  This  passage  alludes  evi- 
dently to  the  genersl  quality  of  the  design  of 
Polygnotus,  which  iqipean  to  have  been  of  an  ex- 
alted and  ideal  character.  In  another  passage  (o. 
6)  he  speaks  of  him  as  an  ityotihs  ifioypd^y  or 
an  excellent  delineator  of  moral  character  and  ex- 
pression, and  assigns  him  in  this  respect  a  com- 
plete superiority  over  Zeuxisu  From  the  passage 
in  Lncian,  we  may  infer  that  Polygnotus,  Euphn- 
nor,  Apelles,  and  AiFtion,  were  the  best  colourists 
among  the  ancients  according  to  the  genend  opinion 
{ipwTOi  iy4popro  Ktpdffturiku  rk  xP^f"^^  *<^  *^ 
Koipow  wotuffSoi  T^r  IvitfoXV  tdftAy),  He  notices 
also  in  the  same  passage  the  truth,  the  elegance,  and 
the  flowing  lightness  of  the  dranerieaof  Polygnotus. 

Pausanias  mentions  several  of  the  works  of 
Polygnotus,  but  the  most  important  were  his  two 
great  paintings,  or  series  of  paintings,  in  the  Lesche 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  to  a  description 
of  which  Pausanias  devotes  seven  chapters,  (x. 
25 — 31,  DicL  ofBioff,  s. «.) 

The  painting  of  the  destruction  of  Troy  (and  the 
other  was  similar  in  style)  seems  to  have  contained 
three  rows  of  figures,  with  the  names  of  each  written 
near  them,  in  distinct  groups,  covering  the  whole 
wall,  each  telling  its  own  story,  but  all  contributing 
to  relate  the  tale  of  the  destruction  of  Tray.  It  is 
evident  from  this  description  that  we  cannot  decide 
upon  either  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the  com- 
position, from  the  principles  of  art  which  guide  the 
rules  of  composition  of  modem  times.  Neither 
perspective  nor  composition,  as  a  whole,  are  to  be 
expected  in  such  works  as  these^  for  they  did  not 
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constitute  suqgle  compositions,  nor  was  any  unity 
of  time  or  action  aimed  at ;  they  were  painted 
histories,  and  each  group  was  no  farther  connected 
with  its  contiguous  groups,  than  that  they  all 
tended  to  illustrate  difierent  focts  of  the  same  story. 

Polygnotus  has  been  termed  the  Michel  Angelo 
of  antiquity.  His  style  was  strictly  ethic,  for  his 
whole  art  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  illus- 
trating the  human  character ;  and  that  he  did 
it  well,  the  surname  of  Eth(>graph  C^Boypd^s) 
given  to  him  by  Aristotle  and  others  sufficiently 
testifies.  His  principles  of  imitation  may  be  de- 
fined to  be  tliose  of  individual  representation  inde- 
pandently  of  any  accidental  combination  of  acces- 
sories ;  neither  the  picturesque,  nor  a  general  and 
indiscriminate  picture  of  nature  formed  any  part 
of  the  art  of  Polygnotus  or  of  the  period.  W  hate  ver, 
therefore,  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  illustrate 
the  principal  object,  was  indicated  merely  by  sym- 
bol :  two  or  throe  warriors  ropresented  an  army  ; 
a  single  hut,  an  encampment ;  a  ship,  a  fleet ;  and 
a  aingle  house,  a  city :  and,  genendly,  the  laws  of 
basso-rilievo  appear  to  have  been  the  laws  of 
painting,  and  both  wen  still  to  a  great  extent  sub- 
servient to  architecture. 

The  principal  contemporaries  of  Polygnotus  were 
DionySius  of  Colophon,  Pleistaenetus  and  Panaenus, 
of  Athens,  brothers  (or  the  latter,  perhaps,  a  ne- 
phew) of  Pheidias,  and  Micon,  also  of  Athens. 

Dionysius  was  apparently  an  excellent  portrait- 
painter,  the  Holbein  of  antiquity  ;  for  besides  the 
testimony  of  Aristotle,  quoted  above,  Plutarch 
{TimoL  36)  remarks  that  the  woriss  of  Dionysius 
wanted  neither  force  nor  spirit,  but  that  they  had 
the  appearance  of  being  too  much  laboured.  Po- 
lygnotus also  painted  portraits.    (Plut  CVmon,  4.) 

Panaenus  assisted  Pheidias  in  decorating  the 
statue  and  throne  of  the  Olympian  Juniter.  Micon 
was  particulariy  distinguished  for  the  skill  with 
which  he  painted  hoTMH  (JM,  o/Biog,  t,  w.) 

Prise  contests  also  were  already  established,  in 
this  early  period,  at  (Corinth  and  at  Delphi  Pliny 
(H.  AT.  XXXV.  35)  mentions  that  Panaenus  was 
defeated  in  one  of  these  at  the  Pythian  games,  by 
Timagoras  of  Chaids,  who  himsdf  celebrated  his 
own  victory  in  verse. 

The  remarks  of  Quintilian  (Iu$i,  Orator,  xil  10) 
respecting  the  style  of  this  period  are  very  curious 
and  interesting,  although  they  do  not  accord  en- 
tirely with  the  testimonies  from  Greek  writen 
quoted  above.  He  sajrs,  that  notwithstanding  the 
simple  colouring  of  Polygnotus,  which  was  little 
more  than  a  rude  foundation  of  what  was  afrer* 
wards  accomplished,  there  were  those  who  even 
preferred  his  style  to  the  styles  of  the  greatest 
painten  who  succeeded  him ;  not,  as  Quintilian 
thinks,  without  a  certain  degree  of  affectation. 

XII.  Edabi»tkmeiUo/Painiitiff,--DramaHeslyU. 
In  the  succeeding  generation,  about  420  &  c., 
through  the  efforts  of  ApoUodorns  of  Athens  and 
Zeuxis  of  Heraclea,  dramatic  effect  was  added  to 
the  essential  style  of  Polygnotus,  causinff  an  epoch 
in  the  art  of  painting,  which  henceforth  compre- 
hended a  unity  of  sentiment  and  action,  and  the 
imitation  of  the  local  and  accidental  appearances  of 
objects,  combined  with  the  historic  and  generic  re- 
presentation of  Polygnotus.  The  contemporaries 
of  ApoUodorns  and  Zeuxis,  and  those  who  carried 
out  their  principles,  were,  Parrhasius  of  Ephesus^ 
Eupompus  of  Sicyon,  and  Timanthes  of  Cythnus, 
all  painten  of  toe  greatest  fiune.    Athens  an4 
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Scyon  were  the  principal  aesti  of  the  art  at  thif 
period. 

Apollodonu,  88JI  Plataitb,  inyented  torn  {'^Oopiar 
jcal  ik'K6xpmav  VKua\  which  ii  well  defined  by 
Foaeli  {Lee  1)  as  **the  element  of  the  ancient 
'Apfuiyii^  that  imperooptible  tnuieitinn,  which,  with- 
out opacity,  eoufurion,  or  hardneM,  united  local 
cdoor,  demitiBt,  thade,  and  icflexea.**  Thia  moat, 
however,  not  be  altogether  denied  to  the  earlier 
painten  ;  for  Plotareh  himaelf  (Timol,  36)  attri- 
bntei  the  nine  property  to  the  worka  of  Dionjraioa 
(IffX^  IXM^a  <m  r6po¥\  though  in  a  less  degree. 
The  diatinction  ia,  that  what  in  the  worka  of  Dio- 
nyaina  waa  really  merely  a  gradation  of  Ugkt  and 
$katU^  or  gradual  diminution  of  light,  waa  in  thoae 
of  ApoUodoma  a  gradation  aUo  of  tmU^  the  tint 
gradually  changing  according  to  the  degree  of  light 
The  former  waa  tenned  rMr,  the  ktter  ipffoyH  ; 
but  the  Engtiah  tem  toat,  when  applied  to  a  co- 
loured picture,  comprehenda  both  ;  it  ia  equivalent 
to  the  •*  aplendor  ••  of  Pliny,  (tt  N.  xxxr.  1 1.) 

ApoUodoma  fint  painted  men  and  thinga  aa  they 
really  appeared  ;  thia  ia  what  Pliny  (ff.  N.  xxxr, 
36)  means  by  ^  Hie  primua  apeciea  expriroere  inaU- 
tuit.*^  The  rich  effect  of  the  combination  of  light 
and  ahade  with  colour  ia  alao  clearly  ezpreaaed  in 
the  worda  which  follow:  ^primuaque  gloriam 
pemieiUo  jure  oontulit ;  **  alao,  **  neque  ante  eum 
Ubula  ulliua  oatenditur,  quae  teneat  oculoa.**  We 
may  almoat  imagine  the  woika  of  a  Rembrandt  to 
be  spoken  of ;  hia  picturea  rivetted  the  eye. 
Through  thia  striking  quali^  of  hia  works,  he  waa 
•umamed  the  aiodowar,  VKurypdi^f,  (Heaychiua, 
a.v.  Comp^  fiirther  DieL  o/Biiff,  a.  v.) 

Zeuxia  combined  a  certain  degree  of  ideal  Ibnn 
with  the  rich  effect  of  Apollodoraa.  Quintilian 
(/.c.)  aaya  that  he  followed  Homer,  and  waa 
pleaaed  with  powerful  forma  eren  in  women. 
Cicero  (Brui.  18)  alao  piaiaea  hia  deaign.  Zeuxia 
painted  many  odebmted  worka,  but  mt  Helen  of 
Croton,  which  waa  painted  finm  five  of  the  moat 
beautifol  Tirgina  in  the  city,  waa  the  most  re- 
nowned, and  under  which  he  inacribed  three  veraea 
(156—158)  in  the  thiid  book  of  the  Uiad.  (Valer. 
Max.  iiL  7.  f  3 ;  Cic.  ^  ImvmL  ii  1  ;  Aelian, 
r.  H.  iT.  12,  &C.)  Stobaeua  (Aria.  61)  zeUtea 
an  aneedofte  of  the  painter  Nicomachna  and  thia 
Helen,  where  the  painter  ia  reported  to  hare  ob- 
aerved  to  one  who  did  not  undcratand  why  the 
picture  waa  ao  much  admired,  *^  Take  my  9yeB 
and  you  will  aee  a  goddeaa.**  We  leazn  firom 
another  anecdote,  recorded  by  Plutarch  (PeneL  13), 
that  Zeuxia  painted  very  abwly. 

Parrhaaiua  ia  apoken  of  by  ancient  writers  in 
terma  of  the  very  highest  praise.  He  appears  to 
have  combined  the  magic  tone  of  Apollodorai^  and 
the  exquisite  design  of  Zeuxia,  with  the  daaaic  in- 
yention  and  expression  of  Polygnotus  ;  and  he  so 
defined  all  the  powers  and  ends  of  art,  says  Quin- 
tilian (L  c),  that  he  was  called  the  **  Legislator.** 
He  was  himself  not  less  aware  of  his  ability,  for 
he  termed  himaelf  the  prince  of  painters.  ('EAA^ 
ytfv  irpStra  ^porra  Wx*^'*  Athen.  xii.  p.  543,  c) 
He  waa,  says  Pliny  {H,  N.  xxxr.  36),  the  most 
insolent  and  most  arrogant  of  artists.  (Compare 
Athen.  xy.  p.  687,  b. ;  and  Aelian,  P.  H.  ix.  11.) 

Timanthes  of  Cythnua  or  Sicyon,  waa  diatin- 
guished  for  inyention  and  expreaaion  ;  the  par- 
ticular chaim  of  hia  invention  waa,  that  he  left 
much  to  be  snnplied  by  the  spectator's  own  foncy ; 
and  although  iua  productions  were  always  admir- 
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aUe  workB  ef  ai^atill  the  exeeutioii  waa  rarpaased 
by  the  invention.  As  an  inatanoe  of  the  ingenuity 
of  hia  invention,  Pliny  (/f.  M  xxxr.  36. 1 6)  naen- 
tiona  a  aleeping  Cyclops  that  he  painted  apon  a 
amall  panel,  yet  esnveyed  an  idea  of  hia  gigantic 
form  by  meana  of  aome  small  aatyra  w£>  were 
painted  meaauring  hia  thumb  with  a  thyrsus.  He 
was  celebrated  abo  for  a  pictoss  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia.  (See  the  admirable  remarica  of  Fuadi 
upon  this  picture,  Xaetarv  L)  Timanthes  defeated 
Panhaaius  in  a  profeaaional  competition,  in  which 
the  aubject  waa  the  contest  of  Ulysaea  and  Ajax 


for  the  anna  of  Achillea.  ( Aelian,  i.  c  ;  Plin.^c) 
Eupompua  of  Sicyon  waa  the  founder  of  the 
celebrated  Sicyonian  achool  of  painting  which  waa 
afkerwarda  eatabliahed  by  Paaaphilna.  Such  waa 
the  infloanoe  of  Eupsmpna'k  atyle,  that  he  added  a 
third,  the  Sicyonic,  to  the  only  two  diatinet  aCyka 
of  uainting  then  reeogniMd,  the  fidladie  or  Orecian 
and  the  Aaiatic,  bnt  aubaequently  to  Snpompaa  dia- 
tinguiahed  aa  the  Attic  and  the  Ionic  ;  which  with 
hia  own  atyle,  the  Sic^ronici  henceforth  oonatitated 
the  three  chancteriatic  atylea  of  Grecian  paint- 
ing. (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxr.  86.  a.  7.)  We  may  judge, 
frun  the  advice  which  Eupompua  gave  Lysippna, 
that  the  predominant  ehari^eriatic  <S  thia  atyle  waa 
individuality  ;  for  upon  being  consulted  by  Lysip- 
pus  whom  of  his  predeoeaaon  he  ahould  imitate,  he 
ia  reported  to  have  aaid,  pointing  to  the  aoirounding 
crowid,  **  Let  nature  be  your  model,  net  aa  artist" 
(Plin.  H.  jy:  xxxiv.  19.  a.  6.)  Thia  celebiated 
maxim,  which  eventually  had  so  much  influence 
upon  the  arts  of  Oreece,  waf  die  first  professed 
deviation  from  the  principles  of  the  genenc  style  of 
Polygttotos  and  Pheidiaa. 

XIIL  Period  of  Refimmml.  The  art  of  thia 
period,  which  haa  been  termed  the  Alexandriaa, 
becauae  the  moat  celebrated  artists  of  this  period 
lived  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
the  last  of  progression  or  arqniaitinn  ;  but  it  only 
added  variety  ^  effect  to  the  tones  it  oould  not  im- 
prove, and  was  principally  chaiacteiised  by  the 
diversity  of  the  styles  of  so  many  conlemporaxy 
artists.  The  decadence  of  the  art  inunediately 
succeeded ;  the  necessary  eonseqnenoe,  when,  in- 
stead of  exceUencQ,  variety  and  ori^;inality  became 
the  end  of  the  artist.  **  Floruit  area  Philippum, 
et  usque  ad  sncoessorca  Alexandri,**  sayi  Quinti- 
lian (Le,\**  pictora  praecipue,  sed  divetais  virtuti- 
bus  ;  ^  and  he  then  enumerates  some  of  the  piinci- 
pal  painters  of  this  time,  with  the  excelleneies  for 
which  each  was  distinguished.  Protogenes  was 
distinguished  for  high  finish  ;  Pamphilua  and  He> 
hmthiua  toe  composition  ;  Antiphilus  for  focili^  ; 
Theon  of  Samoa  fi>r  hia  prolific  fimcy.;  and  for 
grace  Apellea  waa  unrivalled ;  Euphranor  waa  m 
all  things  excellent ;  Pausias  and  Nicias  were  re- 
markable for  chiaroscuro  of  various  kinds  ;  Nico- 
macbua  waa  celebrated  for  a  bold  and  rapid  pencil; 
and  hia  brother  Ariateidea  smpaaaed  all  in  the  depth 
of  expression.  There  were  also  other  painters  of 
great  celebrity  duriqg  this  period :  PhUoxenos  of 
Eretria,  Asclepiodorns  of  Athena,  Athenion  of 
Maronea,  Echion,  Cydias,  Philochares,  Theonmea- 
tus,  Pyreicn8,&& 

^  This  general  revolution  in  the  theories  and  prac- 
tice of  painting  appears  to  have  been  greatly  owing 
to  the  principles  taught  by  Eupompua  at  Sicyon. 
Pamphilua  of  Amphipolia  succeeded  Enpompns  in 
the  school  of  Sicyon,  which  from  that  time  became 
the  most  celebrated  school  of  art  in  Greeoe.    Pam- 
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philw  bad  the  rqmtetion  of  being  the  moit  icientific 
artist  of  hia  time ;  and  saeh  wat  his  aatboritj, 
says  Pliny  {H.  N,  xxxt.  36),  that  chiefly  thraugh 
bis  inflaenoe,  first  in  Sicyon,  then  throoghont  all 
Gneee,  noble  youths  wen  tanght  the  art  of  dimw- 
ing  before  all  otheis :  the  fim  exercise  was  pro* 
bably  to  draw  a  simple  line.  (rpo^V  ^Xir^cu, 
Pdliix,  Til.  128  ;  see  farther,  nspeeting  the  school 
Qf  Pamphiloa,  /Met  cf  Biog.  u. «.) 

Nicomachus  of  Thebes  was,  aeeording  to  Pliny 
{L  a),  the  most  rapid  painter  of  his  time  ;  but 
he  was  as  conspicuous  fer  the  force  and  power 
of  his  pencil  as  for  its  rapidity  ;  Pktareh  (TVsio^ 
36)  conqiares  his  paintings  with  the  Tcnes  of 
Homer.  Nicomachus  had  many  schohurs,  of  whom 
Philozenus  of  Evptria  was  eelebnted  as  a  painter 
of  battles  ;  a  battle  of  Alexander  and  Dareins  by 
him  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  {H»  N,  xxxt.  86)  as  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  paintings  of  antiqni^  {  but 
they  were  all  surpassed  by  his  own  brother  Aris- 
teides,  wheappean  to  haTO  been  the  greatest  master 
of  expression  among  the  Greeks.  We  must,  how- 
cTer,  apply  some  modification  to  the  expreuion 
of  Pliny  \l  a),  that  Aristeides  fint  painted  the 
mind  and  expiesied  the  feelings  and  passions  of 
man,  since  #0^,  as  it  is  expbuned  by  Pliny  in  this 
passage,  cannot  be  denied  to  Polygnotns,  ApoUo- 
dorua,  Parrhasins,  Timanthes,  and  many  othcn. 
(See  further  Diet.  ofBwg.  art  Arittridn,) 

Pausias  of  8icyon  painted  in  encaustic,  with  the 
oestrum,  and  leems  to  haTe  lurpassed  all  others  in 
this  method  of  painting  ;  ho  was  the  pupil  of  Pam- 
philas,  and  the  eontemporaiy  of  ApeUes.  Pausias 
was  ocospicBous  for  a  bold  and  powerful  effect  of 
light  and  shade,  which  he  enhanced  by  contrasts 
and  strong  foreshortenings.     (Diet,  o/ Biog,   «.«.) 

Apelles  was  a  natiTo  of  Ephcsus  or  of  Colo- 
phaa  (Suidas,  #.«.),  aeeording  to  the  genenl 
testimony  of  Greek  writers,  although  Plmr  (/.c.) 
terms  him  of  Cos.  Pliny  asserts  that  lie  sur- 
passed all  who  either  pnceded  or  succeeded  him  ; 
the  quality,  howoTer,  in  which  he  surpassed  all 
other  painten  wiD  scarcely  bear  a  definition ;  it 
has  been  termed  gnwe,  elegance,  beauty,  x^'i 
vematat,  FuscU  (Zee  1)  defines  the  style  of  it 
Apelles  thus :  —  **  His  great  prerogatiTe  consisted 
more  in  the  unison  than  the  extent  of  his  powers  ; 
he  knew  better  what  he  could  do,  what  ought  to 
be  done,  at  what  point  he  could  airiTC,  and  what 
lay  beyond  his  reach,  than  any  other  artist  Grace 
of  conception  and  refinement  of  taste  were  his  ele- 
ments, and  went  hand  in  hand  with  grace  of  exe* 
cution  and  taste  in  finish ;  powerful  and  seldom, 
possewed  singly,  irretistible  when  united.** 

The  most  celebrated  work  of  Apelles  was  per- 
haps his  Venus  Anadyomene,  Venus  rising  out  of 
the  waten.     {DieL  <yfBiog.  art  Aptlies.) 

He  excelled  in  portrait,  and  indeed  all  his 
works  appear  to  haTe  been  portraiu  in  an  ex- 
tended sense  ;  for  his  pictures,  both  historical  and 
allegorical,  consisted  neariy  all  of  single  figures. 
He  enjoyeid  the  exdusiTe  priTilege  of  pamting  the 
portraits  of  Alexander.  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  239.)  One 
of  these,  which  represented  Alexander  wielding 
the  thnndiTbolts  of  Jupiter,  termed  the  Alexander 
Ktpeartfo^pos  appears  to  haTe  been  a  masterpiece 
of  efl^;  the  hand  and  lightning,  says  Pliny, 
seemed  to  start  from  the  picture,  and  Plutarch 
{Al€g.  4)  informs  us  that  the  complexion  was 
browner  than  Alexander's,  thus  making  a  finer 
contrast  with  the  fire  in  his  hand,  which  apparently 
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constituted  the  light  of  the  picture.  Pliny  (/.  c.) 
tells  us  that  Apelles  glased  his  pictures  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  in  which  no  one  could 
imitate  him.  When  his  works  were  finished  he 
ooTored  them  with  a  dark  transparent  varnish 
(most  probably  containing  asphaltum),  which  Lai 
a  renutffcable  effect  in  harmonising  and  toning  the 
coloun,  and  in  giTing  brilliancy  to  the  shadows. 
Sir  J.  Reynolds  disooTered  in  this  account  of  Pliny 
**an  artist-like  description  of  the  effect  of  glazing 
or  scumbling,  such  as  was  prsctised  by  Titian  and 
the  rest  of  the  Venetian  painters.**  {NoUt  to 
Fretm,  37.)  There  is  aTaloable  though  incidental 
remark  in  Cicero  {d»  Nai,  Dear.  L  27),  relating  to 
the  colouring  of  Apelles,  where  he  says,  that  the 
tints  of  the  Venus  Anadyomene  were  not  Uood, 
but  a  resemblance  of  blood.  The  females,  and  the 
pictnes  genenlly,  of  Apelles,  were  most  probably 
simple  and  unadorned  ;  their  absolnte  merits,  and 
not  their  <^k<,  oonstitttting  their  chief  attraction. 
See  farther  DieL  of  Biog.  &  «. 

Prologenes  of  Caunus,  a  contempocaiy  of  Apel- 
les, was  both  statnaiT  and  pabter ;  he  was  re- 
markaUe  for  the  hiffh  finish  of  his  works,  for  a 
detailed  account  of  umich,  as  well  as  of  his  life  and 
his  relations  with  ApeUes,  see  DicL  of  Biog.  art 
Protogmn. 

Euphrsnor,  the  Isthmian,  was  celebrated  equally 
as  painter  and  statuary ;  be  was,  nys  Pliny  (//.  N. 
XXXT.  46),  in  all  thmgs  excellent,  and  at  all  times 
Miual  to  himself.  He  was  distinguished  for  a  pecu- 
liarity of  style  of  design  ;  he  was  fond  of  a  muscukr 
limb,  and  adopted  a  more  decided  anatomical  dis- 
pky  generally,  but  he  kept  the  body  light,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  head  and  limbs.  Pliny  says  that 
Euphrsnor  first  represented  heroes  with  dignity. 
Parrhasins  was  nid  to  haTe  established  the  canon 
of  art  for  heroes  ;  but  the  heroes  of  Pairhasius 
were  apparently  more  diTine,  those  of  Euphrsnor 
move  human.  We  haTc  examples  of  both  these 
styles,  in  the  kindred  art  of  sculpture,  in  the  Apollo 
and  the  Laooote,  and  in  th^  Meleager  and  the 
Gladiator,  or  the  Aatinous  and  the  Discobolus. 
It  was  to  this  distinction  of  style  which  Euphranor 
apparently  alludod,  when  he  said  that  the  Theseus 
of  Panrhasius  had  been  fed  upon  roses,  but  his  own 
upon  heel  (Plut  <£s  Glor,  Athm.  2  ;  Plin.  le.) 
Euphrsnor  painted  m  encaustic,  and  executed  many 
fiunous  worics  ;  the  principal  were  a  battle  of  Man- 
tineia,  and  a  picture  of  the  twelTe  gods.  (Plin.  L  o, ; 
Plut  Le.  ;  Pans.  i.  3 ;  Lndan,  Imag,  7  ;  Valer. 
Max.  Tiii  11.  §  5  ;  Eustath.  adILu  529,  &c.) 

Nicias  of  Athens  was  celebrated  for  the  delicacy 
with  which  he  painted  females,  and  for  the  rich 
tone  of  chiaroscuro  which  distinguished  his  paint- 
ings. He  also  painted  in  encaustic.  His  most 
celebrated  work  was  the  rcicvia,  or  the  region  of 
the  shades,  of  Homer  (nscromantia  Hommi)^  which 
he  declined  to  lell  to  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt,  who 
had  offered  60  talents  for  it,  and  preferred  pre- 
senting to  his  native  city,  Athens,  as  he  was  then 
sufficiently  wealthy.  Nicias  also  painted  aome  of 
the  marble  statues  of  Praxiteles.  (PlIn.//.iV. 
XXXT.  40 ;  Plut  Mor,  Epiatr.  11 ;  see  NaVIII.) 
Athenion  of  Maronea,  who  painted  also  in  en- 
caustic, was,  according  to  Pliny  (Z.c),  compared 
with,  and  even  prefened  by  some  to  Nicias ;  he 
was  more  austere  in  colouring,  but  in  his  austerity 
more  pleasing,  and  if  he  had  not  died  young,  says 
Pliny,  he  would  hare  surpassed  all  men  in  paint-* 
ing.    He  appears  to  haTe  looked  upon  odours  ao  a 
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t  to  have  neglected  pictorial  effsct,  and, 
retaining  individuality  and  mocn  of  the  refinement 
of  design  of  his  contemporaries,  to  have  endeaToored 
to  combine  them  with  the  generic  style  of  Poly- 
^nootos  and  Pheidias  {ut  m  ^psa  piefura  ermUUo 
Mlmceal).  His  pictore  of  a  groom  with  a  horse  is 
menti<»ed  by  Pliny  as  a  remarkable  painting. 

Philochares,  the  brother  of  the  orator  Aeschinas, 
was  also  a  painter  of  the  greatest  roeri^  according 
to  Pliny  {H,  N,  xzxr.  10),  although  he  is  oontemp- 
taously  termed  by  Demosthenes  {FaU.  Legal,  p.  4 1  &, 
R>;iike)  **  apainter  of  perfume-pots  and  tambours  ^ 

Echion  also^  of  uncertain  country,  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  (Brat  18)  and  Pliny  (//.Mxxxv.  36) 
OS  a  famous  painter.  Pliny  speaks  of  a  picture  of  a 
bride  by  him  as  a  noble  painting,  distinguished  for 
iu  expression  of  modesty.  A  great  compliment  is 
also  incidentally  paid  to  the  works  of  Echion  by 
Cicero  {Pond,  t.  2),  where  he  is  apparently 
ranked  with  Polydetns. 

Theoo  of  Samoa  was  distinguished  for  what  the 
Greeks  termed  ^sanuffUuj  aooording  to  Quintilian 
(/.  e.)«  who  also  ranks  him  with  the  painters  of  the 
highest  class.  Pliny  (//.  N,  xxxt.  40),  however, 
classes  him  with  those  of  the  second  degree.  Aelian 
gives  a  spirited  description  of  a  young  wamor 
painted  by  Theon.  (F.^.  iL  44.) 

XIV.  Dedrne.  The  causes  of  the  decline  of 
painting  in  Greece  are  very  evident.  The  political 
revolutions  with  which  it  was  convulsed,  and  the 
various  dynastic  changes  which  took  place  afWr  the 
death  of  Alexander,  were  perhaps  the  principal 
obstacles  to  any  important  efforts  of  art ;  the  in- 
telligent  and  higher  classes  of  the  population,  upon 
whom  painters  chiefly  depend,  being  to  a  great  ex- 
tent engrossed  by  politics  or  engaged  in  war. 
Another  influential  cause  was,  that  the  public 
buildings  were  already  rich  in  works  of  art,  almost 
even  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  national  mythology 
and  history  ;  and  the  new  rulers  found  the  transfer 
of  works  already  renowned  a  more  sure  and  a  more 
expeditious  method  of  adorning  their  public  halls 
and  pslaoes,  than  the  more  tiudy  and  haiardous 
alternative  of  requiring  original  productions  from 
contemporary  artists. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  artists  of  those 
times  were  under  the  necessity  of  txying  other 
fields  of  art ;  of  attracting  attention  by  novelty  and 
variety :  thus  rhyparognphy  (^vrc^oypo^),  por- 
nography, and  all  the  lower  dasses  of  art,  attained 
the  ascendancy  and  became  the  characteristic  styles 
of  the  period.  Yet  during  the  early  part  of  this 
period  of  decline,  from  about  b.  c.  300,  until  the 
destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mnmmius,  B.Ci]46, 
there  were  still  several  names  which  upheld 
the  ancient  glory  of  Grecian  painting,  but  subse- 
quent to  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans, 
what  was  previously  but  a  gradual  and  scarcely 
sensible  decline,  then  became  a  n4>id  and  a  total 
decay. 

In  the  lower  descriptions  of  paintiog  which  pre- 
vailed in  this  period,  Pyreicus  was  pre-eminent ; 
he  was  termed  Rhyparognphos  (/|vsxipo7p(i^r), 
on  account  of  the  mean  quality  of  his  subjects.  He 
belonged  to  the  dass  of  genre-painters,  or  **  peintres 
de  genre  has,"  as  the  French  term  them.  The 
Greek  ^€ipaypai^  therefore  is  apparently  equi- 
valent to  our  expression,  the  Dutch  style.  (See 
Did.  ofBiog,  art  /ywcas.) 

Pomogn^hy,  or  obscene  painting,  which,  in  the 
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time  of  the  Romans,  was  practised  with  thegroasesc 
licence  (Propert  iL  6  ;  Sueteo.  7tt.  43  ;  and  %'iL 
H&r,\  prevsoled  especiaUy  at  no  particular  period 
in  Greece,  but  was  apparently  tolerated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  at  all  times.  PairfaasiuSiAristeides, 
Pansanias,  Nicophanes,  Chaerephanes,  Arellius, 
and  a  few  other  vopivypcl^  are  mentioned  as 
having  made  themselves  notorioos  for  this  spedes 
of  licence.  (Athen.  xiiL  p.  567,  b  ;  Pint  de  amd, 
PoeL  8  ;  Plin.  U.N,  xxxv.  37.) 

Of  the  few  pwnten  who  stiU  maintained  the 
dignity  of  the  dying  art,  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned :  MydoQ  of  Soli ;  Nealces,  I^ontiscus,  and 
Timanthes,  of  Sicyon  ;  Arcesilans,  Erigonus,  and 
Pasias,  of  uncertain  country ;  and  Metrodoras  of 
Athens,  equally  eminent  as  a  painter  and  as  a 
philosopher.  The  school  of  Sicyon,  to  which  the 
majority  of  the  distinguished  painten  of  this  period 
belonged,  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Plvtardi 
{AraL  12)  as  the  only  one  which  still  retained  any 
traces  of  the  purity  and  the  greatness  of  style  of 
the  art  of  the  renowned  ^[es.  It  appean  to  have 
been  still  active  in  the  time  of  Antns,  about  250 
&  a,  who  seems  to  have  instilled  some  of  his  own 
enterprising  spirit  into  the  artists  of  his  time. 
Aratus  was  a  great  lover  of  the  arts,  but  this  did 
not  hinder  him  from  destroying  the  portraits  of  the 
Tynmts  of  Sicyon ;  one  only,  and  that  bat  par- 
tiaUy,  was  saved.  (Pint  ArvL  13.) 

It  was  already  the  fitthion  in  this  age  to  tslk  of 
the  inimitable  works  of  the  great  masters  ;  and  the 
artists  generally,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  to 
imitate  the  masterpieces  of  past  ages,  seem  to  have 
been  content  to  a<fanire  them.  All  works  bearing 
great  names  were  of  the  very  highest  value,  and 
were  sold  at  enonnous  prices.  Plutarch  mentions 
that  Aratus  bought  up  some  old  pictures,  but  par- 
ticttlariy  those  of  Melanthus  and  Pamphilus,  end 
sent  them  as  presents  to  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt, 
to  conciliate  his  &vour,  and  to  induce  him  to  join 
the  Achaean  leagne.  Ptolemy,  who  was  a  great 
admirer  of  the  arts,  was  gratified  with  these  pre- 
sents, and  presented  Aratus  with  150  talents  in  con- 
sideration of  them.  (Plutilntf.  12.)  These  were, 
however,  by  no  means  the  first  works  of  the  great 
painten  of  Greece,  which  had  found  their  way  into 
Egypt  Ptolemy  Soter  had  employed  agents  in 
Greece  to  pnrehase  the  works  of  celebrated  oMsten. 
(Pint  Mw.  EpitMT.  c.  11.)  Athenaeus  also  (v. 
pi  196;  e.)  expressly  mentions  the  pictures  of  Si- 
cyonian  masters  which  contributed  to  add  to  the 
pomp  and  display  of  the  edebrated  festival  oi 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at  Alexandria. 

From  the  time  of  Alexander  the  snirit  of  tbtf 
Greeks  animated  Eg^ian  artists,  who  adopted 
the  standard  of  Grecian  beauty  in  proportion  and 
character.  Antiphilus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
painten  of  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  per- 
haps of  Nancratis.  {DieL  nf  Biog.  e.v.)  Many^ 
other  Greek  painten  also  were  established  in  Egypt, 
and  both  the  population  and  arts  of  Alexandria 
were  more  GrMk  than  Egyptian.  (Quint  xiL  10  ; 
Plin.  H,  N.  xxxv.  37  and  40  ;  Athen.  t.  p.  19&) 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  productions  oi 
this  perioid  were,  the  celebrated  ship  of  Hiero  II. 
of  Syracuse,  which  had  Mosaic  floors,  in  which 
the  whole  history  of  the  fall  of  Troy  was  worked 
with  admirable  skill  (Athen.  v.  p.  207,  a),  and  the 
immense  ship  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  on  the  prow 
and  stem  of  which  were  carved  cdossal  figures, 
eighteen  feet  in  height ;  and  tiie  whoJe  vessel. 
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Iioth  interior  and  exterior,  was  decorated  with  paint- 
ing of  various  deKriptiona.     (Athen.  t.  p.  204,  a.) 

Nearly  a  century  later  than  Aratus  we  have  »till 
mention  of  two  painten  at  Athens  of  more  than 
ordinary  diitinction,  Ueradetdea  a  Macedonian, 
and  Metrodorua  an  Athenian.  The  name*  of 
aeTcral  jMunten^  howcTer,  of  tbeee  timee  are  pre- 
aerred  m  Pliny,  but  he  notices  them  only  in  a 
cuBory  manner.  When  Aemilius  Paulus  had  con- 
quered Persens,  b.  c  168,  he  commanded  the 
Athenians  to  send  him  their  most  distinguishod 
painter  to  peipetoate  his  triumph,  and  their  most 
approved  pnUosopher  to  educate  his  sons.  The 
Athenians  selected  Hetrodoms  the  painter,  pro- 
fesainff  that  he  was  pre<«minent  in  iMth  respects. 
Hemdeides  was  a  Macedonian,  and  origindJy  a 
ship-painter  ;  he  repaired  to  Athens  after  the  de- 
feat of  Perseus.  (PUn.^.Ar.zxxT.  40.)  Plutarch 
in  hit  description  of  the  triumph  of  Aemilius  Paulus 
(m  Vit  32)  says,  that  the  paintings  and  statues 
brought  by  him  from  Greece  were  so  numerous 
that  they  required  250  waggons  to  carry  them  in 
procession,  and  that  the  spectacle  lasted  the  entira 
day.  Aemilius  appears  at  all  times  to  have  been 
a  great  admirer  of  the  arts,  for  Plutarch  {AemU. 
PomL  6)  mentions  that  after  his  fust  consulship 
he  took  especial  care  to  have  his  sons  educated  in 
the  arts  of  Greece,  and  amongst  others  in  painting 
and  sculpture  ;  and  that  he  accordingly  entertained 
masters  of  those  arte  (xA^trroi  col  (aypd^Mi)  in 
his  fiunily.  From  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
migration  of  Greek  artists  to  Rome  had  already 
commenced  beforo  the  general  spoliations  of  Greece. 
Indeed  Livy  (xzxiz.  22)  expressly  mentions,  that 
many  artists  came  from  Greece  to  Rome  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  ten  days  games  appointed  by  Ful* 
Tius  Nobilior,  ]Lal86.  But  Rome  must  have 
had  its  Groek  painters  even  before  this  time  ;  for 
the  picturo  of  the  feast  of  Gracchus*s  soldiers  after 
the  battle  of  Beneventum,  consecrated  by  him  in 
the  temple  of  Liberty  on  the  Aventine,  b.  c.213 
(Liv.  xxiv.  16),  was  m  all  probability  the  work  of 
a  Greek  artist 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Romans  of  plunder- 
ing Greece  of  its  works  of  art,  reprobated  by 
Polybius  (ix.  3),  was  not  without  a  precedent. 
The  Carthaginians  befon  them  had  plundered  all 
the  coast  towns  of  Sicily  ;  and  the  Persians,  and 
even  the  Macedonians,  carried  off  all  works  of  art 
as  the  lawful  prize  of  conquest.  (Diodor.  xiii.  90  ; 
Polyb.  ix.  6.  §  1 ;  Liv.  xxxi  26;  Plin.  H,  AT.  xxXiv. 
19,  XXXV.  86.)  The  Roman  conquerors,  however, 
at  first  plundered  with  a  certain  degree  of  modera^ 
tion  (Cic  M  Verr,  v.  4) ;  as  MarceQus  at  Syracuse, 
and  Fabius  Maximus  at  Tarentum,  who  carried 
away  no  more  works  of  art  tlian  were  necessary  to 
adorn  their  triumphs,  or  decorate  some  of  the 
public  buildings.  (Cic.  m  Verr,  v.  52,  &c. ;  Plut 
Fak  Maat,  22,  MareeL  30.)  The  works  of  Greek 
art  brought  from  Sicily  by  Marcellus,  were  the 
first  to  inspire  the  Blomans  with  the  desire  of 
adorning  their  public  edifices  with  statues  and 
paintings  ;  which  taste  was  converted  into  a  pas- 
sion when  they  became  acquainted  with  the  great 
treasures  and  almost  inexhaustible  resources  of 
Greece ;  and  their  rapacity  knew  no  boundl. 
Piutaroh  says  that  Marcellus  (m  r»^.  21)  was 
accused  of  having  corrupted  the  public  morals 
through  the  introiduction  of  works  of  art  into 
Rome  ;  since  from  that  period  the  people  wasted 
much  of  their  time  in  disputing  about  arts  and 
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artists.  But  Marcellus  gloried  in  the  fact,  and 
boasted  even  before  Greeks,  that  he  was  the  first 
to  teach  the  Romans  to  esteem  and  to  admire  the 
exquisite  productions  of  Greek  art  We  learn 
firom  Livy  (xxvi.  21)  that  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
^the  triumph  of  Marcellus,  214  B.C.,  was  a  picture 
of  the  capture  of  Syracuse. 

These  spoliations  of  Greece,  of  the  Grecian  king- 
dams  of  Asia,  and  of  Sicily,  continued  uninterrupt* 
edly  for  about  two  centuries  ;  yet,  according  to 
Mucianua,  says  Pliny  {H,  N,  xxxiv.  17),  such 
was  the  inconceivable  wealth  of  Greece  in  works 
of  art,  that  Rhodes  alone  still  contained  upwards 
of  8000  statues,  and  that  there  could  not  have 
been  less  at  Athens,  at  Olympia,  or  at  Delphi. 
The  men  who  contributed  principally  to  fill  the 
public  edifices  and  temples  of  Rome  with  the 
works  of  Grecian  art,  were  Cn.  Manlius,  Fulvius 
Nobilior,  who  plundered  the  temples  of  Ambracia 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  44),  Mummius,  Sulla,  LucuUus, 
Scaums,  and  Verres.  (Liv.  xxxix.  5,  6,  7  ;  Plin. 
H,  N.  xxxiii.  53,  xxxiv.  17,  xxxvii.  6.) 

Mummius,  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  B.  a 
146,  carried  off  or  destroyed  more  works  of  art 
than  all  his  predecessors  put  together.  Some  of  his 
soldien  were  found  by  Polybius  pkying  at  dice 
upon  the  celebrated  picture  of  Dionysus  by  Aris- 
tcides.  (Strab.  viii  p.  881 .)  Many  valuable  works 
also  were  purehased  upon  this  occasion  by  Attains 
III.,  and  sent  to  Pervamus  ;  but  they  all  found 
their  way  to  Rome  on  his  death,  b.  c.  183,  as  he 
bequeathed  all  his  property  to  the  Roman  people. 
(Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiii.  53.)  Scaums,  in  his  aedile- 
ship,  B.  c  58,  had  all  the  public  pictures  still  re- 
maining in  Sicyon  transported  to  Rome  on  account 
of  the  debts  of  the  former  city,  and  he  adorned  the 
great  temporary  theatre  which  he  erected  upon  that 
occasion  with  8000  bronze  statues.  (Plin.  £f.  N, 
XXXV.  40,  xxxvi  24.)  Verres  ransacked  Asia  and 
Achaia,  and  plundered  almost  every  temple  and 
public  edifice  in  Sicily  of  whatever  was  valuable 
m  it  Amongst  the  numerous  robberies  of  Verres, 
Cicero  (m  Verr,  iv.  55)  mentions  particularly 
twenty-seven  beautiful  pictures  taken  from  tho 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Syracuse,  consisting  of  por- 
traiu  of  the  kings  and  tyrants  of  Sicily. 

From  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius, 
and  the  spoliation  of  Athens  by  SuUa,  the  higher 
branches  of  art,  especially  in  paintin(;^  experienced 
so  sensible  a  decay  in  Greece,  that  only  two 
painters  are  mentioned  who  can  be  classed  with 
the  great  masters  of  former  times :  Timomachus  of 
Byzantium,  contemporary  with  Caesar  (Plin.  H.N* 
XXXV.  40,  &C.),  and  Action,  mentioned  by  Lncian 
{Imoff.  7  ;  Hext)d.  5),  who  lived  apparently  about 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  (MQller,  JrehaoL  §  211.  1.) 
Yet  Rome  was,  about  the  end  of  the  republic,  full 
of  painters,  who  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
chiefly  occupied  in  portrait,  or  decorative  and  ara- 
besque painting:  painters  must  also  have  been 
very  numerous  in  Kgypt  and  in  Asia.  Paintings 
of  various  descriptions  still  continued  to  perform  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Roman 
conquerors.  In  the  triumph  of  Pompey  over  Mithri- 
dates  the  portraits  of  the  children  and  fiunily  of 
that  monarch  were  carried  in  the  procession  (Ap- 
pian,  de  Bell,  MUkrid,  117);  and  in  one  of  Caesar^s 
triumphs  the  portraits  of  his  principal  enemies  in 
the  civil  war  were  displayed,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Pompey.  (Id.  <U  Bell,  CwiL  ii.  101.) 

The  school  of  art  at  Rhodes  appears  to  have  bcea 
3n 
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the  only  one  that  had  experienced  no  great  change; 
for  works  of  the  hiffhest  daia  in  acalpture  were  ftill 
produced  there.  The  course  of  painting  teems  to 
nare  been  much  more  capricious  than  that  of  sculp- 
ture ;  in  which  masterpieces,  exhibiting  nnous 
beauties,  appear  to  have  been  produced  in  nearly 
erery  age,  fiY>m  that  of  Pheidias  to  that  of  Hadrian. 
A  decided  decay  in  painting,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
repeatedly  acknowledged  in  the  later  Greek  and 
ill  the  best  Roman  writers.  One  of  the  causes 
of  this  decay  may  be,  that  the  highest  excellence 
in  painting  requires  the  combination  of  a  much 
greata  variety  of  qualities ;  whereas  invention  and 
design,  identical  in  both  arts,  are  the  sole  elements 
of  sculpture.  Painters  also  are  addicted  to  the 
pernicious,  though  lucrative,  practice  of  dashing  off 
or  despatching  their  works,  from  which  sculptors, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  materials,  are  ex- 
empt :  to  paint  quickly  was  all  that  was  required 
from  some  of  the  Roman  painters.  (Jnv.  ix.  146.) 
Works  in  sculpture  also,  through  the  durability  of 
their  material,  are  more  easily  preserved  than 
paintuigs,  and  they  serve  therefore  as  models  and 
mcentives  to  the  artists  of  after  ages.  Artists, 
tlicrcfore,  who  may  have  had  ability  to  excel  in 
sculpture,  would  naturally  choose  that  art  in  pre- 
ference to  painting.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can 
account  for  the  production  of  such  works  as  the 
Antinous,  the  Laocoon,  the  Torso  of  ApoUonius, 
and  many  others  of  surpassing  excellence,  at  a 
period  when  the  art  of  painting  was  comparatively 
extinct,  or  at  least  principally  practised  as  mere 
decorative  colouring,  such  as  the  majority  of  the 
paintings  of  Rome,  Hercdaneum,  and  Pompeii, 
now  extant ;  though  it  roust  be  remembered  that 
these  were  the  inferior  works  of  an  inferior  age^ 

XV.  Roman  Pamting.  The  early  painting  of 
Italy  and  Magna  Graecia  has  been  already  noticed, 
and  we  know  nothing  of  a  Roman  painting  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  Greece,  though  Pliny  {H.  N, 
XXXV.  7)  tells  us  that  it  was  cultivated  at  an  early 
period  by  the  Romans.  The  head  of  the  noble 
house  of  the  Fabii  received  the  surname  of  Pictor, 
which  remained  in  his  fiimily,  through  some  paint- 
ings which  he  executed  in  the  temple  of  Sains  at 
Rome,  n.  c.  304,  which  ksted  till  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  when  they  wen  destroyed  by 
the  firo  that  consumed  that  temple.  Pacuvius  also 
the  tragic  poet,  and  nephew  of  Ennius,  distin- 
guished himself  by  some  paintings  in  the  temple  of 
Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  about  180B.C. 
Afterwards,  says  Pliny  {L  o.),  painting  was  not 
practised  by  polite  hands  {honettU  moaifttu)  amongst 
the  Romans,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Turpi- 
lius,  a  Roman  knight  of  his  own  times,  who  exe- 
cuted some  beautiful  works  with  his  left  hand  at 
Verona.  Yet  Q.  Pedius,  nephew  of  Q.  Pedius, 
coheir  of  Caesar  with  Augustus,  was  instructed  in 
painting,  and  became  a  great  proficient  in  the  art, 
though  he  died  when  young.  Antistius  Labeo  also 
amused  himself  with  painting  small  pictures. 

Julius  Caesar,  Agrippa,  and  Augustus  were 
among  the  earliest  neat  patrons  of  artists.  Sue- 
tonius {Jut,  Com.  47)  informs  us  that  Caesar  ex- 
pended great  sums  in  the  purchase  of  pictures  by 
the  old  roasters ;  and  Pliny  (fT.  M  xxxv.  40) 
mentions  that  he  gave  as  much  as  80  talents  for  two 
pictures  by  his  contemporary  Timomachus  of  By- 
zantium, one  an  Ajax,  and  the  other  a  Medea  me- 
ditating the  murder  of  her  children.  These  pictures, 
which  were  painted  in  encaustic,  were  very  cele- 
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brated  worka  ;  they  an  alluded  to  by  Ovid  (TVuf. 
ii.  525),  and  are  mentioned  by  many  other  ancient 
writeca. 

There  an  two  circumstances  connected  with  the 
earlier  history  of  painting  in  Rome  which  deserve 
mention.  One  is  recorded  by  Livy  (xlL  28),  who 
informs  us  that  the  Consul  Tib.  Semptonios  Grac- 
chus, dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Mater  Matuta, 
upon  his  return  from  Sardinia,  B.C.  174,  a  picture 
of  apparently  a  singular  description ;  it  consisted 
of  a  plan  of  the  island  of  Saixlinia,  with  repre- 
sentations of  various  battles  he  had  fought  there, 
painted  upon  it.  The  other  is  motioned  by  Pliuy 
{H,  N,  xxxv.  7),  who  says  that  L.  Hostilius  Man- 
cinus,  &  c.  147,  exposed  to  view  in  the  forum  a 
picture  of  the  taking  of  Carthage,  in  which  he  had 
peribffmed  a  conspicuous  part,  and  explained  its 
various  incidents  to  the  people.  Whether  these 
pictures  were  the  productions  of  Greek  or  of  Roman 
artists  is  doubtful ;  nor  have  we  any  guide  as  to 
their  rank  as  worits  of  art. 

The  Romans  generally  have  not  the  slightest 
claims  to  the  merit  of  having  promoted  the  fine 
arts.  We  have  seen  that  before  the  spoliations  of 
Greece  and  Sidly,  the  arts  were  held  in  no  consi- 
deration in  Rome ;  and  even  afterwards,  until  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  painting  and  sculpture  seem 
to  have  been  practised  very  rarely  by  Romans ; 
and  the  works  which  were  then  produced  were 
chiefly  characterised  by  their  bad  taste,  being  mere 
military  records  and  gaudy  dispbys  of  colour,  al- 
though the  city  was  crowded  with  the  finest  pro- 
ductwns  of  ancient  Greece. 

There  are  three  distinct  periods  observable  in 
the  history  of  painting  in  Rome.  The  first,  or  great 
period  of  Graeco-Roman  art,  may  be  dated  from 
the  conquest  of  Greece  until  the  time  of  Augustus, 
when  the  artists  were  chiefly  Greeks.  The  second, 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  so-called  Thirty 
Tyrants  and  Diocletian,  or  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  until  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
third  century ;  during  which  time  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Roman  works  of  art  were  produced.  The 
third  comprehends  the  state  of  the  arts  during  the 
exarehate ;  when  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople,  and  the  changes  it 
involved,  suffered  similar  spoliations  to  those  which 
it  had  previously,  inflicted  upon  Greece.  This  was 
the  period  of  the  total  decay  of  the  imitative  arts 
amongst  the  ancients. 

The  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  division 
of  the  empire,  and  the  incursions  of  barbarians, 
were  the  first  great  causes  of  the  important  revo- 
lution experienced  by  the  imitative  arts,  and  the 
serious  check  they  received  ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  fanatic  fury  of  the  iconoclasts  effectually  to 
destroy  all  traces  of  their  former  splendour. 

Of  the  first  of  these  three  periods  sufficient  has 
been  already  said  ;  of  the  second  there  remain  still 
a  few  obsenrations  to  be  made.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  period  is  the  earliest  age  in 
which  we  have  any  notice  of  portrait  painters 
{imaginum  pietores),  as  a  distinct  class.  Pliny 
mentions  porticulariy  Dionysius  and  Sopolis,  as  the 
most  celebrated  at  about  the  time  of  Augustus, 
or  perhaps  earlier,  who  filled  picture  galleries  with 
their  works.  About  the  same  age  also  Lahi  of 
Cyzicus  was  very  celebrated ;  she  painted,  however, 
chiefly  female  portraitSi  but  received  greater  prices 
than  the  other  two.  (Plin./f.  A^.  xxxv.  37,  40.) 

Portraits  must  have  been  exceedingly  numeroua 
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amongst  the  Romans  ;  Varro  made  a  collection  of 
the  portraits  of  700  eminent  men.  (Piin.  H,  N. 
zxzT.  2.)  The  portraits  or  statnet  of  men  who 
had  performed  anj  public  serrice  were  placed  in 
the  temples  and  other  public  places  ;  and  seTeral 
edicts  were  passed  by  the  emperors  of  Rome  re- 
specting the  placing  of  them.  (Sneton.  Tiber,  26, 
Calig.  34.)  The  portraits  of  authors  also  were 
pbiced  in  the  public  libraries;  they  were  appa- 
rently fixed  above  the  cases  which  contained  their 
writings,  below  which  chairs  were  placed  for  the 
conyenience  of  readers.  (Cic.  ad  Attic  ir.  10 ; 
Sneton.  Tiber.  70,  Calig,  34.)  They  were  painted 
also  at  the  beginning  of  manuscripts.  (MartJal,  xiv. 
186.)  Respecting  the  imagines  or  wax  portraits, 
which  were  preserved  in  **  armaria  **  in  the  atria 
of  private  houses  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxv.  2  ;  Senec  de 
Benef.  iiL  28),  there  is  an  interesting  account  in 
Polybius  (vi.  53).  With  the  exception  of  AStion, 
as  already  mentioned,  not  a  single  painter  of  this 
period  rose  to  eminence:  although  some  were  of 
course  more  distinguished  than  others ;  as  the 
profligate  Arellios  ;  Fabullus,  who  painted  Nero^s 
golden  house ;  Dorotheus,  who  copied  for  Nero  the 
Venus  Anadyomene  of  Apelles  ;  Cornelius  Pinus, 
Accitts  Priscus,  Marcus  Ludins,  Mallius,  and  others. 
(Plin.  H.  M  xxxv.  37,  &c.)  Portrait,  decorative, 
and  scene  painting  seem  to  have  engrossed  the  art 
Pliny  and  Vitmvins  regret  in  strong  terms  the  de- 
plorable state  of  painting  in  their  times,  which  was 
but  the  commencement  of  the  decay ;  Vitruvius 
has  devoted  an  entire  chapter  (vii.  5)  to  a  lament- 
ation over  its  Men  state  ;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it 
AS  a  dying  art.  (//.  M  xxxv.  11.)  The  hitter 
writer  instances  (//.  M  xxxv.  33)  as  a  sign  of  the 
madness  of  his  time  {nottrae  aHatia  in»aniam\  the 
colossal  portrait  of  Nero,  120  feet  high,  which  was 
pamted  upon  canvas,  a  thing  unknown  till  that 
time. 

Marcus  Ludius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  became 
very  celebrated  lor  his  landscape  decorations,  which 
were  illustrated  with  figures  actively  employed  in 
occupations  suited  to  the  scenes ;  the  artiste  name, 
however,  is  doubtful.  (See  Did.  of  Biog.  $.  o.) 
This  kind  of  painting  became  universal  lUfter  his 
time,  and  apparently  with  every  species  of  licence. 
Vitruvius  contrasts  the  state  of  decorative  painting 
in  his  own  age  with  what  it  was  formerly,  and  he 
enumerates  t^e  various  kinds  of  wall  painting  in 
use  amongst  the  ancients.  They  first  imitated  the 
arrangement  and  varieties  of  slabs  of  marble,  then 
the  variegated  frames  and  cornices  of  panels,  to 
which  were  afterwards  added  architectural  decora- 
tions ;  and  finally  in  the  exedxae  were  painted 
tragic,  comic,  or  satyric  scenes,  and  in  the  long 
galleries  and  corridors,  various  kinds  of  landscapes, 
or  even  subjects  from  the  poets  and  the  higher 
walks  of  history.  But  these  things  were  in  the 
time  of  Vitruvius  tastelessly  laid  aside,  and  had 
given  place  to  mere  gaudy  display,  or  the  most 
pbantastic  and  wild  conceptions,  such  as  many  of 
the  paintings  which  have  been  discovered  in 
Pompeii. 

Painting  now  came  to  be  practised  by  slaves, 
and  painters  as  a  body  were  held  in  little  or  no 
esteem.  Respecting  the  depraved  application  of 
the  arts  at  this  period  see  Plin.  II.  N.  xxxv.  33  ; 
Petron.  Sat,  88  ;  Propert.  il  6  ;  Sneton.  Tib,  43  ; 
Juven.  ix.  143,  xii.  28. 

Mosaic,  or  pidura  de  mtws'oo,  opus  musivum^  was 
very  general  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  early  em- 
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pcrors.  It  was  also  common  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  at  an  earlier  period,  but  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  now  treating  it  began  to  a  great 
extent  even  to  supersede  painting.  It  was  used 
chiefly  for  floors,  but  walb  and  also  ceilings  were 
sometimes  ornamented  in  the  same  way.  (Plin. 
H.  AT.  xxxvl  60,  64  ;  Athcn.  xiL  p.  542,  d.  ; 
Senec.  JBp,  86 ;  Lucan,  x.  116.)  Thefe  were 
▼arions  kinds  of  mosaic  ;  the  liikostrota  were  dis- 
tinct from  the  pieiurae  de  mmeivo.  There  wero 
several  kinds  of  the  former,  as  the  aedile,  the  ies- 
«e2Zu/»m,  and  the  vemdeiUatumy  which  are  all 
mechanical  and  ornamental  styles,  unapplicable  to 
painting,  as  they  were  worked  in  reguhir  figures. 
As  a  general  distinction  between  musivum  and 
lithostrotnm,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  picture 
itself  was  de  mueivo  or  oput  tnueivmn,  and  its 
frame,  which  was  often  very  large  and  beautiful,  was 
litbottrotum.  The  former  was  made  of  various 
coloured  small  cubes  (teteerae  or  teesellae)^  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  and  the  latter  of  small  thin  slabs, 
crautoe,  of  various  marbles,  dec  ;  the  artists  were 
termed  munrarU^  and  guadraiarii  or  tesaeUarii  re- 
spectively. Pliny  {H,  N,  xxxvi.  60)  attributes  the 
origin  of  mosaic  pavements  to  the  Greeks.  He  men- 
tions the  **  asarotus  oecus  ^  at  Pergamum,  by  Sosus, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  musivarii,  the 
pavement  of  which  represented  the  remnants  of  a 
snpper.  He  mentions  aiso  at  Pergamum  the  famous 
Canthams  with  the  doves,  of  which  the  '  Doves  of 
the  CTapitol  *  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy.  {Mua,  Cap, 
iv.  69.)  Another  musivarius  of  antiquity  was 
Dioscorides  of  Samos,  whose  name  is  found  upon  two 
mosaics  of  Pompeii.  {Mue.  Borb,  iv.  34.)  Five 
others  are  mentioned  by  MtiUer.  {Archiiol,  §  322. 
4.)  There  are  still  many  great  mosaics  of  the 
ancients  extant  (See  the  works  of  Ciampini, 
Furietti,  and  Laborde.)  The  most  interesting  and 
most  valuable  is  the  one  lately  discovered  in  Pom- 
peii, which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  battle  of 
Issus.  This  mosaic  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  relics  of  ancient  art,  and  the  design  and 
composition  of  the  work  are  so  superior  to  its  exe- 
cution, that  the  original  has  evidently  been  the 
production  of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  degenerate 
period  of  the  mosaic  itsel£  The  composition  is 
simple,  f<avible,  and  beautiful,  and  the  design  ex- 
hibits in  many  respects  merits  of  the  highest  order. 
(See  Nicolini,  Quadro  m  muaaico  eeoperta  m  Pom- 
peii;  Maaois,  Pompii^ir.  48  and  49  ;  and  MUller, 
DenJtmaler  der  alien  Kunst,  i.  65.)  [R.N.W.] 

PIGNORATI'CIA  ACTIO.    [Pionus.] 
PPGNORIS  CA'PIO.    [Per  Pionorib  Cx- 

PIONSJf.] 

PIGNUS,  a  pledge  or  security  for  a  debt  or  de- 
mand, is  derived,  says  Gnius  (Dig.  50.  tit  1 6.  s. 
238),  from  pvgmu  **  quia  quae  pignori  dantnr, 
mann  traduntur.**  This  is  one  of  several  instances 
of  the  fiiilure  of  the  Roman  Jurists  when  they  at- 
tempted etymological  explanation  of  words.  [Mu- 
TUUM.]  The  element  of  pignus  (pig)  is  contained 
in  the  word  pa(n)g-Of  and  its  cognate  forms. 

A  thing  is  said  to  be  pledged  to  a  man  when  it 
is  made  a  security  to  him  for  some  debt  or  demand. 
It  is  called,  says  Ulpian,  Pignus  when  the  posses- 
sion of  the  thing  is  given  to  him  to  whom  it  is 
made  a  security,  and  Hypotheca,  when  it  is  made 
a  security  without  being  put  in  his  possession. 
(Dig.  13.  tit  7.  s.  9.  §  2;  Isidor.  Orih;.  v.  25  ; 
see  also  Cic.  ad  Fam,  xiii.  56.)  The  agreement 
for  pledge  which  was  made  without  deliveiT  of  tbo 
3n  2 
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thmg  l>y  bare  agreement  (nada  conyentio)  ia  pro- 
perly Hypotheca.  (Inat  4.  tit.  6.  §  7.)  The 
kw  relating  to  Pigniu  and  Hypotheca  was  in  all 
esMntiala  the  same.  The  object  of  the  pledging  if 
that  the  pledgee  shall  in  case  of  neoeasity  sell  the 
pledge  and  pay  himself  his  demand  oat  of  the  pro- 
ceeds. The  original  nature  of  pledge  perhaps  was 
simply  the  power  of  holding  a  debtor*s  property  as 
a  means  of  compelling  him  to  pay ;  and  a  power  of 
sale  would  be  a  matter  of  agreement:  but  the 
later  Roman  jurisU  viewed  a  power  of  sale  as  a 
part  of  the  contract  of  pledge. 

A  pledge  may  be  given  {rea  kgpotkeeae  dari 
potest)  for  any  obligation,  whether  money  borrowed 
(nuUua  fMcanua),  doe,  in  a  case  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing, letting  and  hiring,  or  mandatnm  ;  whether 
the  obligatio  is  conditional  or  unconditional ;  for 
part  of  a  sum  of  money,  as  well  as  for  the  whole. 
(Dig.  20.  tit  1.  s.  5.)  Any  thing  could  be  the  ob- 
ject of  pledge  which  could  be  an  object  of  sale 
(Dig.  20.  tit  1.  a.  9  ;  Dig.  20.  tit  3.  Quae  res 
pignori  vel  hypothecae  datae  oblisari  nan  possunt), 
and  it  might  be  a  thing  corporeal  or  incorporeal  ; 
a  single  thing  or  a  university  of  things.  If  a 
single  thing  was  pledged,  the  thing  with  all  its  in- 
crease was  the  security,  as  in  the  case  of  a  piece 
of  land  which  was  increased  by  alluvio.  If  a  shop 
(taliema)  was  pledged,  all  the  goods  in  it  were 
pledged,  and  if  some  of  them  were  sold  and  others 
brought  in,  and  the  pledger  died,  the  pledgee*s 
security  was  the  shop  and  all  that  it  contained  at 
the  time  of  the  pledger's  death.  (Dig.  20.  tit  1. 
s.  34.)  If  all  a  man's  property  was  pledged,  the 
pledge  comprehended  also  nis  future  property,  un- 
less such  property  was  clearly  excepted.  A  man 
might  also  pledge  any  claim  or  demand  that  he 
had  against  another,  whether  it  was  a  debt  (nomen) 
or  a  thing  (corpus).     (Dig.  13.  tit  7.  s.  18.) 

The  act  of  pledging  required  no  particular  form, 
in  which  respect  it  resembled  contracts  made  by 
consensus.  Nothing  more  was  requisite  to  establish 
the  validity  of  a  pledge  than  proof  of  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  to  it  It  was  called  0>ntractus 
pigneratitios,  when  it  was  a  case  of  Pignus  ;  and 
Pactum  hypothecae,  when  it  was  a  case  of  Hypo- 
theca :  in  the  former  case,  tradition  was  necessary. 
A  man  might  also  by  his  testament  make  a  Pignus 
(Dig.  13.  tit  7.  s.  26) ;  for  the  Romans  applied 
the  notion  of  pignus  to  an  annual  payment  left  by 
way  of  legacy,  and  charged  or  secured  on  hind. 
(Dig.  34.  tit  1.  s.  12.)  The  intention  of  a  man  to 
pledge  could  in  any  case  be  deduced  either  from 
his  words  or  from  any  acts  which  admitted  of  no 
other  interpretation  than  an  intention  to  pledge. 

A  man  could  only  pledge  a  thing  when  he  was 
the  owner  and  had  full  power  of  disposing  of  it ; 
but  a  part  owner  of  a  thii^  could  pledge  his  share. 
A  man  could  pledge  another  man's  property,  if  the 
other  consented  to  the  pledge  at  the  time  or  after- 
wards ;  liQt  in  either  case  this  must  properly  be 
considered  the  pledge  of  the  owner  for  the  debt  of 
another.  If  a  man  pledged  a  thing,  which  was  not 
bis,  and  afterwards  became  the  owner  of  it,  the 
pledge  was  vaUd.  (Dig.  13.  tit  7.  s.  20;  20.  tit 
2.  s.  5.) 

The  amount  for  which  a  pledge  was  security  de- 
pended on  the  agreement :  it  might  be  for  principal 
and  interest,  or  for  either  ;  or  it  might  comprehend 
principal  and  interest,  and  all  costs  and  expenses 
which  the  pledgee  might  be  put  to  on  account  of  the 
Ihing  pledged.     (Dig.  13.  tit  17.  si  8,  25.)     For 
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instance  a  creditor  would  be  entitled  to  bis  necet- 
saiy  expenses  concerning  a  slave  or  an  estate  which 
had  beoi  pi|peiated. 

Pignus  might  be  created  by  a  judicial  senteDce, 
as  for  instance  by  the  decree  of  the  praetor  giving  to 
a  creditor  power  to  take  possession  of  his  debtor^'s 
property  (musio  erediioru  m  bona  dtbUoru\  either 
a  single  thing,  or  all  his  property,  as  the  case  might 
be.  But  the  permission  or  command  of  the  magis- 
tiatns  did  not  effect  a  pledge,  unless  the  penoa 
actually  took  possession  of  the  thing.  The  follow- 
ing are  instances:  —  the  immissio  damni  infecti 
causa  [Damnum  Inpxctum]  :  l^gatorum  servan- 
domm  causa,  which  had  for  its  object  the  securing 
of  a  legacy  which  had  been  left  sub  oonditioiie  or 
die  (Dig.  36.  tit  4):  missio  ventiia  in  poaeej- 
sionem,  when  the  pregnant  widow  was  allowed  to 
take  possession  of  the  inheritance  for  the  protec- 
tion of  a  postumus :  and  the  missio  rei  aervandae 
causa.  The  right  which  a  person  obtained  by 
such  Inmiissio  was  called  Pignus  Praetorimn.  It 
was  called  Pignoiis  capio,  when  the  Praetor  al- 
lowed the  goods  of  a  person  to  be  taken  who  was 
in  contempt  of  the  court,  or  allowed  his  peraom  to 
be  seised  after  a  judgment  given  against  him  (es 
oamMJitdioati), 

There  was  also  among  the  Romans  a  tadta 
hypotheca,  which  existed  not  by  consent  of  the 
parties,  but  by  rule  of  law  (^piso  jitre),  as  a  conse- 
quence of  certain  acts  or  agreements,  which  were 
not  acts  or  agreements  pertaining  to  pledging. 
(Dig.  20.  tit  %  In  quibut  ecmm  jrigmau  vd  kypo^ 
tkeea  taeite  eoiUrcAitmr,)  These  Hypothecae  were 
general  or  special  The  followmg  are  instances  of 
what  were  ueiieral  Hypothecae.  The  Fiscus  had  a 
general  hypotheca  in  respect  of  its  cUims  on  the 
property  of  the  subject,  and  on  the  property  of  its 
agents  or  officers:  the  husband,  on  the  property 
of  him  who  promised  a  Dos :  and  legatees  and 
fideicommissarii  in  respect  of  their  legacies  or  fidei- 
commissa,  on  that  portion  of  the  hereditas  of  him 
who  had  to  pay  the  legacies  or  fideicommisaa. 
There  were  otner  cases  of  general  hypothecae. 

The  following  are  instances  of  Special  hypo- 
thecae :  —  The  lessor  of  a  Praedium  urhanum'^had 
an  hypotheca,  in  respect  of  his  claims  arising  out 
of  the  contract  of  hiring,  on  every  thing  which  the 
leaaee  (mquiUmus)  brought  upon  the  premises  for 
constant  use  (mvecta  et  iUtOa),  The  lessor  of  a 
Praedium  rusticum  had  an  hypotheca  on  the  fruits 
of  the  form  as  soon  as  they  were  collected  by  the  les- 
see (eoloutu).  (Dig.  20.  tit  2.  s.  7;  19.  tit  2.  s.  24.) 
A  person  who  lent  money  to  repair  a  ruinous 
house,  had  an  hypotheca  on  the  nouse  and  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood,  provided  the  money 
were  laid  out  on  it ;  but  there  was  no  hypothecs, 
if  the  money  was  lent  to  build  a  house  with  or  to 
enlarge  it  or  ornament  it  Pupilli  and  minores 
had  an  hypotheca  on  things  which  were  bought  with 
their  money. 

The  person  who  had  given  a  pledge,  was  still 
the  owner  of  the  thing  that  was  pledged.  He  could 
therefore  use  the  thing,  and  enjoy  its  fruits,  if  he 
had  not  given  up  the  possession.  But  the  agree- 
ment might  be  that  the  creditor  should  have  the 
use  or  profit  of  the  thing  instead  of  interest,  which 
kind  of  contract  was  odled  Antichresis  or  mutual 
use :  and  if  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  use,  the 
creditor  could  not  use  the  thing,  even  if  it  was  in 
his  possession.  The  pledger  could  also  sell  the 
thing  pledged,  unless  there  were  some  agrcemeni 
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to  the  contrarj,  bat  snch  sale  did  not  afikct  the 
right  of  the  pledgee.  (Dig.  IS.  tit  7.  a.  18.  §.  2.) 
If  the  pledgo-  sold  a  moTable  thing  that  was  pig- 
neiated,  or  that  was  specially  hypothecated,  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  creditor,  he 
was  guilty  of  fiinmn.  (Dig.  47.  tit  2.  s.  19.  §  6, 
and  s.  68.  pr.)  If  the  pl^ger  at  the  time  of  a 
pignns  being  given  was  not  the  owner  of  the  thing. 
Dot  had  the  possession  of  it,  he  oonld  still  acquire 
the  property  of  the  thing  by  nsncapion,  for  the 
pledging  was  not  an  intenuption  of  the  usocapio. 

[POSSBSSIO.] 

The  creditor  could  keep  possessioo  of  a  pigner- 
ated  thing  till  his  denumd  was  folly  satisfied,  and 
he  could  maintain  his  right  to  the  possession  against 
any  other  person  who  obtained  possession  of  the 
thing.  He  could  also  pledge  the  thing  that  was 
pledged  to  him ;  that  is^  he  could  transfer  the 
pledge.  (Dig.  20.  tit  1.  s.  1 3.  §  2.)  He  had  also 
the  right,  in  case  his  demand  was  not  satisfied  at 
the  time  agreed  on,  to  sell  the  thing  and  satisfy  his 
demands  out  of  the  proceeds  (Jus  dUirakemU  nve 
vemimdi  jmptua),  (Cod.  8.  tit  27  (28).)  This 
power  of  sale  might  be  qualilied  by  the  terms  of 
the  agreement ;  but  a  creditor  could  not  be  de- 
prived of  all  power  of  sale  ;  nor  could  he  be  com- 
pelled to  exercise  his  power  of  sale.  Gains  (ii.  64) 
illustrates  the  maxim  that  he  who  was  not  the 
owner  of  a  thing,  could  m  some  cases  sell  it,  by 
the  example  of  the  pledgee  selling  a  thing  pledged; 
but  he  properiy  refers  the  act  of  sale  to  the  will 
of  the  debtor,  as  expressed  in  the  agreement  of 
pledging  ;  and  thus  in  legal  effect,  it  is  the  debtor 
who  sells  by  means  of  his  agent,  the  creditor.  An 
agreement  that  a  pledge  should  be  forfeited  in  case 
the  demand  was  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed  on, 
was  originally  very  common  ;  but  it  was  declared 
by  Constantino,  a.  d.  326,  to  be  illegaL  [Commis- 
80RZA  Lxx.j  In  case  of  a  sale  the  creditor,  ac- 
cording to  the  later  Uw,  must  give  the  debtor 
notice  of  his  intention  to  sell,  and  after  such  notice 
he  must  wait  two  years  before  he  could  legally 
make  a  sale.  If  any  thing  remained  over  after 
satisfying  the  creditor,  it  was  his  duty  to  give  it  to 
the  debtor ;  and  if  the  price  was  insufficient  to 
satisfy  the  creditor^  demand,  his  debtor  was  still 
his  debtor  for  the  remainder.  If  no  purchaser  at 
a  reasonable  price  could  be  found,  the  creditor 
might  become  the  purchaser,  but  still  the  debtor 
had  a  right  to  redeem  the  thing  within  two  years 
on  condition  of  fully  satisfying  the  creditor.  (Cod. 
8.  tit  34.  s.  3.) 

If  there  were  several  creditors  to  whom  a  thing 
was  pledged  which  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  them 
all,  he  whose  pledge  was  prior  in  time  had  a  pre- 
ference over  the  rest  (poiior  ett  in  pignore  tpd  prim 
crediMi  peemuam  et  aeeepU  hypotkBeam^  Dig.  20. 
tit  4.  s.  1 1).  There  were  some  exceptions  to  this 
nde ;  for  instance,  when  a  subsequent  pledgee  had 
lent  his  money  to  save  the  pledged  thing  from  de- 
struction, he  had  a  preference  over  a  prior  pledgee. 
(Dig.  20.  tit  4.  s.  5,  6.)  This  rule  has  been 
adopted  in  the  English  Law  as  to  money  lent  on 
ships  and  secured  by  bottomry  bonds. 

Certain  hypothecae,  both  tacitae  and  founded  on 
contract,  had  a  preference  or  priority  (privUeffuun) 
over  all  other  claims.  The  Fiscus  had  a  preference 
in  respect  of  its  claims  ;  the  wife  in  respect  of 
her  dos ;  the  lender  of  money  for  the  repair  or 
restoration  of  a  building  ;  a  pupiUus  with  whose 
money  a  thing  had  been  bought    Of  those  hypo- 
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thecae  which  were  founded  on  contxact,  the  fol- 
lowing were  privileged :  the  hypothecae  of  those 
who  had  lent  money  for  the  purchase  of  an  im- 
movable thing,  or  of  a  shop,  or  for  the  building, 
maintaining,  or  improving  of  a  house,  &&,  and  had 
contracted  for  an  nypotheca  on  the  thing  ;  there 
was  also  the  hypotheca  which  the  seller  of  an 
immovable  thing  reserved  by  contract  until  he  was 
paid  the  puzthaM-money.  Of  these  claimants,  the 
Fiscus  came  first ;  then  the  wife  in  respect  of  her 
dos ;  and  then  the  other  privileged  creditors,  ac- 
cording to  their  priority  in  point  of  time. 

In  the  case  of  unprivileged  crediton,  thtf  ge- 
neral rule  as  already  observed  was,  that  priority  in 
time  gave  priority  of  right  But  an  hypotheca 
which  could  be  proved  by  a  writing  executed  in  a 
certain  public  form  (mairumatCum  puUie»  oom- 
fectmm\  or  which  was  proved  by  the  signatures 
of  three  reputable  persons  {inttruTnenhtm  quati 
puiflioe  eon/ectum)j  had  a  priority  over  all  those 
which  could  .not  be  so  proved.  If  several  hypo- 
thecae of  the  same  kind  were  of  the  same  date,  he 
who  was  in  possession  of  the  thing  had  a  priority. 

The  creditor  who  had  for  any  reason  the  priority 
over  the  rest,  was  intitled  to  be  satisfied  to  the 
full  amount  of  his  claim  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
thing  pledged.  A  subsequent  creoitor  could  ob- 
tain the  rights  of  a  prior  creditor  in  several  ways. 
If  he  furnished  the  debtor  with  money  to  pay  off 
the  debt,  on  the  condition  of  standing  in  his  place, 
and  the  money  was  actually  paid  to  the  prior 
creditor,  the  subsequent  creditor  stepped  into  the 
place  of  the  prior  creditor.  (Dig.  20.  tit  3.  s.  3.) 
Also,  if  he  purchased  the  thing  on  the  condition 
that  the  purchase-money  should  go  to  satisfy  a 
prior  creditor,  he  thereby  stepped  into  his  place. 
A  subsequent  creditor  could  also,  without  the  con- 
sent either  of  a  prior  creditor  or  of  the  debtor,  pay 
off  a  prior  creditor,  and  stand  in  his  place  to  the 
amount  of  the  sum  so  paid.  This  arrangement, 
however,  did  not  affect  the  rights  of  an  inter- 
mediate pledgee.    (Dig.  20.  tit  4.  s.  16.) 

The  creditor  had  an  actio  hypothecaria  or  pig- 
noraticia  in  respect  of  the  pled^  against  every 
person  who  was  in  possession  of  it  and  had  not  a 
better  right  than  himself.  This  right  of  action 
existed  indifferently  in  the  case  of  Pignus  and 
Hypotheca.  The  hypothecaria  actio  was  designed 
to  give  effect  to  the  nght  of  the  pledgee,  and  con- 
sequently for  the  delivery  of  the  hypothecated 
thing  or  the  payment  of  the  debt  A  cx^itor  who 
had  a  Pignus,  had  also  a  right  to  the  Interdictum 
retinendae  et  recuperandae  possessionis,  if  he  was 
disturbed  in  his  possession. 

The  pledgee  was  bound  to  restore  a  pignus  on 
payment  of  the  debt  for  which  it  had  been  given  ; 
and  up  to  that  time  he  was  bound  to  take  proper 
care  of  it  On  payment  of  the  debt,  he  might  be 
sued  in  an  actio  pignoraticia  by  the  pledger,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  thing,  and  for  any  damage 
that  it  had  sustained  through  his  neglect  The 
remedy  of  the  pledgee  against  the  pledger  for  his 
proper  costs  and  chvges  in  respect  of  the  pledge, 
and  for  any  dolus  or  culpa  on  the  part  of  tho 
pledger  relating  thereto,  was  by  an  actio  pigno- 
raticia contraria. 

The  pledge  was  extinguished  if  the  thing 
perished,  for  the  loss  was  the  owner> ;  it  was  also 
extinguished  if  the  thing  was  changed  so  as  no 
longer  to  be  the  same,  as  if  a  man  should  have  al? 
the  timber  in  a  merchant*s  yard  as  a  security,  an^ 
3n  3 
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the  timber  Bbould  be  used  in  building  a  tbip  (Dig. 
13.  tit  7.  a.  18.  §3);  if  there  wu  conftiuo,  as 
when  the  pledgee  beoime  the  owner  of  the  thing 
that  was  pledged.  It  was  also  extinguished  by 
the  payment  ot  the  debt ;  and  in  some  other  ways. 

The  law  of  pledge  at  Rome  was  principally 
founded  on  the  Edict  Originally  the  only  mode 
of  giving  security  was  by  a  transfer  of  the  Quiri> 
tarian  ownership  of  the  thing  by  Mancipatio  or  In 
jure  cessio,  if  it  was  a  Res  Mancipi,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  its  being  le-conreyed,  when  the  debt  was 
paid  (ni6  lege  remaneipatiomu  or  tub /idueia),  [Fi- 
DuciA.]  Afterwards  a  thing  was  ^wen  to  the 
creditor  with  the  condition  that  he  might  sell  it  in 
case  his  demand  was  not  satisfied :  there  was  no 
transfer  of  the  ownership.  But  so  long  as  the 
creditor  could  not  protect  his  possession  by  legal 
means,  this  was  a  very  insufficient  security.  Ulti- 
mately the  Praetor  gave  a  creditor  a  right  of  action 
(actio  M  rem)  under  the  name  Senriana  actio  for 
the  recovery  of  the  property  of  a  colonus  which 
was  his  security  for  his  rent  (pro  mercddibutfiuidx) ; 
and  this  right  of  action  was  extended  under  the 
name  of  quasi  Senriana  or  hypothecaria  senerally 
to  creditors  who  had  things  pigncrated  or  nypothe- 
cated  to  them.  (Inst  4.  tit  6.  s.  7.)  As  to  the 
Inteidictum  Salvianum,  see  Intxrdictum. 

The  progress  of  pledge  in  the  Roman  system 
yttA  from  the  dumsv  contrivance  of  a  conveyance 
and  reconveyance  of  the  ownership,  to  the  delivery 
(traditio)  of  a  thing  without  a  oonyeyance  and 
upon  an  agreement  that  it  should  be  a  security 
(pignus),  and  finally  to  the  simple  Pactum  hy- 
pothecae,  in  which  case  there  was  no  delivery,  and 
all  that  the  creditor  got,  was  a  right  to  have  some 
particular  thing  of  the  debtor  subject  to  be  sold  to 
pay  his  debt  The  hypotheca  was  the  last  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  Roman  law  of  Pledge. 
It  gave  facilities  for  pledging  beyond  what  existed 
when  the  Pignus  was  only  in  use,  because  things 
could  be  hypothecated  without  a  transfer  of  owner- 
ship or  a  giving  of  possession,  such  as  mere  rights 
of  action,  debts,  and  the  like.  In  fiict.  Pawn  or 
Pledge  under  the  form  of  Hypotheca  was  perfected 
by  the  Romans,  and  there  is  nothing  to  add  to  it 

The  Roman  Law  of  Pledge  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  English  Law,  but  more  is  com- 
prehended under  the  Roman  Law  of  Pledge  than 
the  English  Law  of  Pledge,  including  in  that  term 
Mortgage.  Many  of  the  things  comprehended  in 
the  Roman  Law  of  Pledge  belong  to  the  English 
Law  of  Lien  and  to  oUier  divisions  of  English 
Law  which  are  not  included  under  Pledge  or 
Mortgage. 

(Dig.  20.  tit  1,  2,  3,  &c  ;  Cod.  8.  tit  U— 35; 
Gaius,  ii.  69—61  ;  Dig.  13.  tit  7,  and  Cod.  4. 
tit  24.  De  Pignoraticia  Actione  vel  contra ;  Puchta, 
In^.  i.  §246,  &.C.  ;  there  is  an  English  treatise 
intitled  **"  The  Law  of  Pledges  or  Pawns  as  it  was 
in  use  among  the  Romans,  &&,  by  John  Ayliifc, 
London,  1732,**  which  appears  to  contain  all  that 
can  be  said,  but  the  author^s  method  of  treating 
the  subject  is  not  perspicuous.)  [G.  L.] 

PILA  {er<paipa\  a  ball.  The  game  at  ball 
(<r^cupt(rr<ic^)  was  one  of  the  most  favourite 
gymnastic  exercises  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  fiill  of  the  Roman 
empire  As  the  ancients  were  fond  of  attributing 
the  inrcntion  of  all  games  to  particular  persons  or 
occasions,  we  find  the  same  to  be  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  origin  of  this  game  (Herod  i.  94  ; 
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Athcn.  i  p.  14,  d.  e. ;  Plin.  vil  56),  but  such 
statements  do  not  deserve  attention.  What  is 
more  to  the  purpose  in  reference  to  its  antiquity  is, 
that  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the  Odyssee  (vi.  100, 
&c  viii.  370,  &c),  where  it  is  played  by  the 
Phaeacian  damsels  to  the  sound  of  music,  and  also 
by  two  celebrated  perfonners  at  the  court  of  Alci- 
nous  in  a  most  artistic  manner  aooompanied  with 
dancing. 

The  various  movements  of  the  body  required  in 
the  game  of  ball  gave  ehuticity  and  grace  to  the 
figure ;  whence  it  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Greeks.  The  Athenians  set  to  high  a  \-alue  on  it, 
that  they  conferred  upon  Aristonicus  of  Carystus 
the  right  of  citiienship,  and  erected  a  statue  to 
his  honour,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  this  game. 
(A then.  i.  p.  19,a. ;  compare  Suidas,  s.  v.  "Opxn^-) 
It  was  equally  esteemed  by  the  other  states  c^ 
Greece ;  tbe  young  Spartans,  when  they  were 
leaving  the  condition  of  ephebi,  were  called  o-^- 
pctf  (Pans.  iii.  14.  §  6  ;  Bockh,  Oorp,  Inscr,  n. 
1386,  1432),  jffobably  because  their  chief  exercise 
was  the  game  at  ball.  Every  complete  Gymnasium 
had  a  room  {ff^aipurrtipwv^  a^aipurrpa)  devoted  to 
this  exercise  [OtmnasiumJ,  where  a  special 
teacher  {ff^aipurruc6s)  gave  instruction  in  the  art ; 
for  it  required  no  small  skill  and  practice  to  play 
it  well  and  gracefiilly. 

The  game  at  ball  was  as  great  a  fisvourite  ^-ith 
the  Romans  as  the  Greeks,  and  was  played  at 
Rome  by  perK>ns  of  all  ages.  Augustus  used  to 
play  at  ball.  (Suet  Aug.  83.)  Pliny  (Ep.  ill  1) 
relates  how  much  his  aged  friend  Spnrinna  exer- 
cised himself  in  this  game  for  the  pmqpoae  of  ward- 
ing off  old  age  ;  and  under  the  empire  it  was 
generally  played  before  taking  the  batn,  in  a  room 
{^:)haeri9terium)  attached  to  Uie  baths  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  in  which  we  read  of  the  jnUerepue  or  player 
at  tennis.     (Sen.  Ep,  57  ;  Orelli,  Inecr,  n.  2591.) 

The  game  at  ball  was  pUyed  at  in  various  ways : 
the  later  Greek  writers  mention  five  difiierent 
modes,  ohpavia^  McKvpoSj  ^oiyfySo,  apveurr6y, 
iir6^^a^tSy  and  there  were  probably  many  other 
varieties^  1.  Ovpoyia  was  a  game,  in  which  the 
ball  was  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  each  of  the 
persons  who  played  strove  to  catch  it,  before  it  fell 
to  the  ground.  (Pollux,  ix.  106 ;  Hesych.  and 
Phot  S.V.;  Eustath.  ad  Od,  viii  372.  n.  1601.) 
2.  'Eir^o-fcvpof ,  also  called  i^Sudi  and  rnxotros, 
was  the  game  at  foot-ball,  played  in  much  the 
same  way  as  with  us,  by  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons divided  into  two  parties  opposed  to  one  an- 
other. (Pollux,  ix.  104.)  This  was  a  favourite 
game  at  Sparta,  where  it  was  phiyed  with  great 
emulation.  (Siebelis,  ad  Paus,  iii  14.  §  6.)  3. 
^ouWvSci,  called  iiltvrlyJia  by  Hesychius  (s. «.),  was 
played  by  a  number  of  persons,  who  threw  the 
ball  from  one  to  another,  but  its  peculiarity  con- 
sisted in  the  person  who  had  the  ball  pretending 
to  throw  it  to  a  certain  individual,  and  while  the 
latter  was  expecting  it,  suddenly  turning,  and 
throwing  it  to  another.  Various  etymologies  of 
this  word  are  given  by  the  grammarians.  (Pollux, 
ix.  105  ;  Etym.  Mag.  ».  c.  ^twis  ;  A  then,  i  p. 
1 5,  a.)  4.  *hpvcurr6v^  which  "wza  also  played  at 
by  the  Romans,  is  spoken  of  under  Harpastum. 
5.  *Air($/$^a(is,  was  a  game  in  which  the  player 
threw  the  ball  to  the  ground  with  such  force  as  to 
cause  it  to  rebound,  when  he  struck  it  down  again 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  so  went  on  doing 
many  times :  the  number  of  times  was  counted. 
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(Pollux,  iz.  105.)  We  learn  from  Plato  (TkeaeL 
p.  146)  that  in  one  game  of  ball,  played  at  bj 
boji,  tboagh  we  do  not  know  what  kind  it  waa, 
the  boy  who  was  conquered  wai  called  aae  (fyot)  ; 
and  the  one  who  conquered  wai  named  king 
(/BfluriAc^s). 

Among  the  Romanf  the  game  at  ball  wai  abo 
played  at  in  Tarious  wajt.  Pila  wae  ofed  in  a  gene- 
ral tenie  for  any  kind  of  ball :  but  the  balli  among 
the  Romana  seem  to  have  been  of  three  kinds ; 
the  piia  in  its  narrower  sense,  a  small  ball ;  the 
foUiM^  a  great  ball  filled  with  air  [Follis]  ;  and 
the  pagameoy  of  which  we  know  scarcely  anything, 
as  it  is  only  mentioned  in  two  passages  by  Martial 
(yiL  32.  7,  ziv.  43),  but  from  the  latter  of  which 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was  smaller  than  the 
fullis  and  larger  than  the  pihu  Moat  of  the  gamea 
at  ball  amonff  the  Romana  aeem  to  have  been 
played  at  with  the  pila  or  small  balL  One  of  the 
aimpleat  modea  of  playing  the  ball,  where  two  per- 
aona  standing  opposite  to  one  another  threw  the 
ball  from  one  to  the  other,  was  called  dakUim 
Imdere.  (Phutt  Cure.  iL  3.  17.)  But  the  moat 
favourite  game  at  ball  seems  to  have  been  the 
tripom  or  pila  irigomaUM^  which  was  played  at  by 
three  persona,  who  atood  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
i¥  TpTfAp^.  We  have  no  particubira  reapecting 
it,  but  we  are  told  that  akilful  players  prided 
themaelrea  upon  catching  and  throwing  the  ball 
with  their  left  hand.    (Mart  xiv.  46,  vii.  72.  9). 

The  ancient  physicians  prescribed  the  game  at 
ball,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  exercise,  to  their 
patients  ;  Antyllus  (op.  Oribas.  vi.  32)  gives  some 
interesting  information  on  this  subject. 

The  persons  playing  with  the  pila  or  small  ball 
in  the  annexed  woodcut  are  taken  from  a  painting 
in  the  baths  of  Titus  (De§cr,  de$  Bains  de  TUuSy 
pi.  17)  ;  but  it  is, difficult  to  say  what  particular 
kind  of  game  they  are  pUying  at.  Three  of  the 
players  have  two  bolls  each. 
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(BUrette,  De  la  Spheristique^  p.  214,  &c.,  in 
Mem,  de  I'* Acad,  det  Inter,  vol.  i.  ;  Krause,  Gym- 
nastik  u.  Agon,  d.  Hell,  p.  299,  &C.  ;  Becker, 
GaUu$y  vol  L  p.  268,  &c) 

PILA.      [MORTARIUM.] 

PILA'NI.  [ExiRCiTUS,  p.  501, b.] 
PILENTUM,  a  splendid  four-wheeled  carriage, 
furnished  with  soft  cushions,  which  conveyed  the 
Roman  matrons  in  sacred  processions,  and  in  goin^ 
to  the  Circensian  and  other  games.  ( Y  irg.  i4m.  viii. 
666  ;  Hor.  Epist,  ii.  1.  192  ;  Claudian, />0  ATt//?^ 
Honor.  285  ;  laid.  Orig,  xx.  12.)  This  distinction 
waa  granted  to  them  by  the  Senate  on  account  ot 
their  generosity  in  giving  their  gold  and  jewels  on 
a  particular  occasion  for  the  service  of  the  state. 


(Liv.  V.  25.)  The  Vestal  virgins  were  conveyed 
in  the  same  manner.  .  (Prudentius  contra  Sym,  iL 
tub /in,)  The  pilentum  was  probably  very  like 
the  Harmamaxa  and  Carpxntum,  but  open  at 
the  sides,  so  that  those  who  sat  in  it  might  both 
see  and  be  seen.  [J.  Y.] 

Pl'LEUS  or  PI'LEUM  (Non.  Marc  iiL  ;pUea 
virorum  naU^  Serv.  in  Virg,  Aen,  ix.  616).  dim. 
PILE'OIiUS  or  PILE'OLUM  (Colum.  cfo^f*or. 
25)  ;  (xiXor,  dim.  iriXxoi^,  second  dim.  trtXHioy; 
'nlKfifiOy  inXarr6tf\  any  piece  of  felt ;  more  espe- 
cially, a  skull-cap  of  felt,  a  bat 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  felting  (^ 
wiXirrtic^,  Plat  Polit,  ii.  2.  p.  296,  ed.  Bekker)  is 
a  more  ancient  invention  than  weaving  [Txla],  nor 
that  both  of  these  arts  came  into  Europe  from  Asia. 
From  the  Greeks,  who  were  acquainted  with 
this  article  as  early  as  the  age  of  Homer  (//.  x. 
265)  and  Hesiod  {Op,  ei  Dies,  542,  546),  the  use 
of  felt  passed  together  with  its  name  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Among  them  the  employment  of  it  was 
always  hr  less  extended  than  among  the  Greeks. 
Nevertheless  Pliny  in  one  sentence,  **Lanae  et 
per  se  coactae  vestem  fiuiunt,**  gives  a  very  exact 
account  of  the  process  of  felting.  (H.  M  viii.  48. 
s.  73.)  A  Latin  sepulchral  inscription  (Gruter, 
p.  648.  n.  4)  mentions  **a  manufacturer  of  woollen 
felt  **  (lamsnus  eoactHarius),  at  the  same  time  in- 
dicating that  he  waa  not  a  native  of  Italy  (Lars'- 
seus). 

The  principal  use  of  felt  among  the  Greeka  and 
Romana  waa  to  make  coverings  of  the  head  for  the 
male  sex,  and  the  moat  common  kind  was  a  aimple 
akull-cap.  It  was  often  more  elevated,  though  still 
round  at  the  top.  In  this  shape  it  appears  on 
coins,  especially  on  thoae  of  Sparta,  or  such  as  ex- 
hibit the  symbols  of  the  Dioscuri  ;  and  it  is  thus 
represented,  with  that  addition  on  its  summit, 
which  distinguished  the  Roman  flamines  and  salii, 
in  three  figures  of  the  woodcut  to  the  article  Apxx. 
But  the  apex,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nasBUS,  waa  aometimea  conical ;  and  conical  or 
pointed  capa  were  certainly  very  common. 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  different 
kinda  of  capa  were  symbolically  assigned  to  indi- 
cate the  occupations  of  the  wearers.  The  painter 
Nicomachus  first  represented  Ulysses  in  a  cap,  no 
doubt  to  indicate  his  sea-faring  life.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxvi.  §  22.)  The  woodcut  on  the  following  page 
shows  him  clothed  in  the  Exomih,  and  in  the  act  of 
oflferingwine  to  the  Cyclops.  (Winckelmann,3/off. 
/«erf.iL154  ;  Homer,  Orf.ix.  345—347.)  He  here 
wears  the  round  cap  ;  but  more  commonly  both  he 
and  the  boatman  Charon  (see  woodcut,  p.  512) 
have  it  pointed.  Vulcan  (see  woodcut,  p.  7'.26) 
and  Daedalus  wear  the  caps  of  common  artificers. 

A  cap  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  works 
of  ancient  art  is  that  now  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  **  the  Phrygian  bonnet"  The  Mysian 
pileus,  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  (Acham.  429), 
must  have  been  one  of  this  kind.  For  we  find  it 
continually  introduced  as  the  characteristic  symbol 
of  Asiatic  life  in  paintings  and  sculptures  of  I'rinm 
(see  woodcut,  p.  882)  and  Mithras  (woodcut  on 
title-page),  and  in  short  in  all  the  representations, 
not  only  of  Trojans  and  Phrygians,  but  of  Anmzons 
(woodcut,  p.  894),  and  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  even  of  nations  dwelling  still 
further  cast  The  representations  of  this  Phrygian, 
or  Mysian,  cap  in  sculptured  marble  show  that  it 
was  made  of  a  strong  and  stiff  material  and  of  a 
3n  4 
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conical  form,  tboagh  bent  forwardi  and  down- 
wardi.  By  ■ome  Asiatic  nations  it  was  worn 
erect,  as  hy  the  Sacae,  whose  stiff  peaked  caps 
Herodotus  describes  onder  the  name  of  KvpScurlat, 
The  form  of  those  worn  by  the  Armenians  (iriAo- 
^pot  *Apfi€ploi^  Bninck,  AmaL  iL  146)  is  shown 
on  yarioQS  coins,  which  were  stmck  in  the  reign 
of  Veras  on  occasion  of  the  successes  of  the  Roman 
army  in  Armenia,  a.  i>.  161.  It  is  sometimes 
erect,  bat  sometimes  bent  downwards  or  tnmcated. 
The  tnmcated  conical  hat  is  most  distinctly  seen 
on  two  of  the  Sarmatians  in  the  group  at  page  213. 

Among  the  Romans  the  cap  of  felt  was  the 
emblem  of  liberty.  When  a  slave  obtained  his 
freedom  he  had  his  head  shaved,  and  wore  instead 
of  his  hair  an  undyed  pileos  (vfXcoi^  Xcvic^i',  Diod. 
Sic.  Exc  Leg.  22.  jp^  625,  ed.  Wess.  ;  Plant 
AmphU.  i  1.  306  ;  Persius,  y.  82).  Hence  the 
phrase  $erv(U  ad  pUeum  voeare  is  a  summons  to 
liberty,  by  which  slaves  were  frequently  called 
upon  to  take  up  arms  with  a  promise  of  liberty. 
(Liv.  rxiv.  32.)  The  figure  of  Liberty  on  some 
of  the  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius,  struck  a.  d.  145, 
holds  this  cap  in  the  right  hand. 

In  oontndistinction  to  the  various  forms  of  the 
felt  cap  now  described,  we  have  to  consider  others 
more  nearly  corresponding  with  the  hats  worn  by 
Europeans  in  modem  times.  The  Greek  word 
ir^Teuros^  dim.  itrrJunoVy  derived  from  irerdyyvfu, 
**  to  expand,**  and  adopted  by  the  Latins  in  the 
form  p^astu^  dim.  pdasimadus,  well  expressed  the 
distinctive  diape  of  these  hats.  What  was  taken 
from  their  height  was  added  to  their  width.  Those 
already  descnbed  had  no  brim :  the  petasus  of 
every  variety  had  a  brim,  which  was  either  exactly 
or  nearly  circular,  and  which  varied  greatly  in  its 
width.  In  some  cases  it  is  a  circular  disk  without 
any  crown  at  all,  and  often  there  is  only  a  depres- 
sion or  slight  concavity  in  this  disk  fitted  to  the 
top  of  the  head.  Of  this  a  beautiful  example  is 
presented  in  a  recumbent  statue  of  Endymion, 
habited  as  a  hunter,  and  sleeping  on  his  scarf: 
this  statue  belongs  to  the  Townley  Collection  in  I 
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the  British  Museum,  and  shows  the  mode  of  wear- 
ing the  petasus  tied  under  the  chin.  In  other  in- 
stances, it  is  tied  behind  the  neck  instead  of  being 
tied  before  it  (See  the  next  woodcut)  Very 
frequently  we  observe  a  boss  on  the  top  of  the  pe- 
tnsus,  in  the  situation  in  which  it  appears  in  the 
woodcat^  pages  259,  379.  In  these  woodcuts 
and  in  that  here  introduced  the  brim  of  the  petasus 
is  surmounted  by  a  crown.  Frequently  the  cxown 
is  in  the  form  of  a  skull-cap  ;  we  also  find  it  sur- 
rounded with  a  very  narrow  brim.  The  Greek 
petasus  in  its  most  common  form  agreed  with  the 
cheapest  hats  of  undyed  felt,  now  made  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  heads  of  rustics  and  artificers  in 
our  streets  and  lanes  we  often  see  forms  the  exact 
counterpart  of  those  which  we  most  admire  in  the 
works  of  ancient  art  The  petasus  is  also  still 
commonly  worn  by  agricultural  labouren  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor.  In  ancient  times  it  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  skull-cap  as  a  protection  frtnoa  the  sun 
(Sueton.  Awg.  82),  and  on  this  account  Caligula 
permitted  the  Roman  senators  to  wear  it  at  the 
theatres.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  7.)  It  was  used  by 
shepherds  (Callim.  FVng.  125),  hunters,  and  tra- 
vellers. (Plant  Ampkiir.  ProL  143,  L  1.  287, 
Pteud.  il  4.  45,  iv.  7.  90  i  Brunck,  Jm^  il  170.) 
The  annexed  woodcut  is  from  a  fic^e  vase  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Hope  (Cbjteme,  i.  71),  and  it  repre- 
sents a  Greek  soldier  in  his  hat  and  palliusL    The 


ordinary  dress  of  the  Athenian  ephebi,  well  exhi- 
bited in  the  Panathenaic  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  was  the  hat 
and  scarf.  [Chlamys.]  (Brunck,  AnaL  I  5, 
il  41  ;  Philemon,  p.  367,  ed.  Meineke  ;  PoUux, 
X.  164.)  Among  imaginary  beings  the  same  cos- 
tume was  commonly  attributed  to  Mercury  ( Amob. 
adv.  Gmt  vi. ;  Martianus  Cajpella,  il  176  ;  Ephip- 
pus  ap.  Athem,  xil  p.  537.  f),  and  sometimes  to 
the  Dioscuri. 

Ancient  authors  mention  three  varieties  of  the 
petasus,  the  Thessalian  (Dion  Cass.  L  e. ;  CJallim. 
Frag.  124  ;  Schol.  in  Soph.  Oed.  CoL  316),  the 
Arcadian  (Brunck,  AnaL  ii.  384  ;  Diog.  La^  vi. 
102),  and  the  Laconian  (Arrian.  Tact  p.  12,  ed. 
Blaucardi)  ;  but  they  do  not  say  in  what  the  dif- 
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ferenoe  conaitted  In  like  manner  it  ii  by  no 
meant  clear  in  what  reipecta  the  Causia  differed 
from  the  petasna,  although  they  are  distinctly  op- 
posed to  one  another  by  a  writer  in  Athenaeui 
(zii  pw  537,  e).  Moreover  in  the  later  Greek  ao- 
thort  we  find  wtKos  uaed  to  denote  a  hat  of  other 
material!  betidee  felt   (Athen.  tL  p.  274.) 

On  the  nie  of  felt  in  oovering  the  feet  see  Una 

Felt  wat  likewise  used  for  the  lining  of  helmets. 
[Oalka«J  For  fnrther  illustrations  of  this  subject, 
see  Yates'k  Tuctrimum  AnHquonimj  P,I»  Appem- 
dut  B.  [J.  Y.J 

PILI'CREPUS.     [PiLA.] 

PILUM.     [Hasta.] 

PINACOTHE'CA  (x(ra|,  diitcri)^  a  pictiii«. 
gallery.  Mareellns,  after  the  capture  of  Syracuse, 
first  displayed  the  worics  of  Greek  painters  and 
sculptors  to  his  countrymen,  whose  taste  for  the  fine 
arts  was  gradually  matured  by  the  conquests  of  L. 
Scipio,  Flamininns,  and  L.  Paullns,  and  grew  into 
«  passion  after  the  spoils  of  Achaia  had  been  trans> 
ported  by  Mummius  to  Rome.  Objects  of  this 
description  were  at  first  employed  exclusively  for 
the  decoration  of  temples  and  pUces  of  public  resort, 
but  prirate  collections  were  soon  formed  ;  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  republic  we  find  that  in  the 
houses  of  the  more  opulent  a  room  was  deroted  to 
the  reception  of  paintuigs  and  statues.  (Varro, 
It  R.  u  Z  59;  Cic  in  Verr,  L  21.)  In  the 
time  of  Augustus,  VitruTius  includes  tho  pinaco- 
theca  among  the  ordinary  apartments  of  a  complete 
mansion,  and  gives  directions  that  it  should  be  of 
ample  sixe  and  filing  the  north,  in  order  that  the 
light  might  be  equable  and  not  too  strong.  ( Vitruv. 
i.  2,  vl  5.  7  ;  compare  Plin.  H,  M  xxxv.  2.  7. 
1 1  ;  Mazois,  Le  Palais  de  Soaunu,  cap.  ix. ; 
Becker,  Oallus^  vol  I  p.  92.)  [  W.  R.] 

PISCATO'RII  LUDI.    [Ludi  Pi«catoril] 

PISCrNA,  properly  a  fish-pond,  either  of  salt- 
water or  of  fi*esh  (see  the  passages  in  Forccllim' 
and  Freund)  denotes  also  any  kind  of  reservoir, 
especially  those  connected  with  the  aqueducts  and 
the  baths.  (Aquakductu8,p.  114,  a  ;  Balnkak, 
pp.  189,  b.,  19.  a.)  [P.&J 

PISTILLUM.      [MORTARIUM.] 

PISTOR  (iprovot6s\  a  baker,  from  pituere  to 
pound,  since  com  was  pounded  in  mortars  be- 
fore the  invention  of  mills.  [Mola.]  At  Rome 
bread  was  originally  made  at  home  by  the  women 
of  the  house  ;  and  there  were  no  persons  at  Rome 
who  made  baking  a  trade,  or  any  slaves  specially 
kept  for  this  purpose  in  private  houses,  till  B.  c. 
173.  (Plin.  H,N.  xviiL  11.  s.  28.)  In  Varro'* 
time,  however,  good  bakers  were  highly  prised, 
and  great  sums  were  paid  for  sUves  who  excelled 
in  this  art.  (GelL  xv.  19.)  The  name  was  not 
confined  to  those  who  made  bread  only,  but  was 
also  given  to  pastry-cooks  and  confectioners,  in 
which  case  however  they  were  usually  called 
pistons  duldarii  or  oandidariL  (Mart  xiv.  222  ; 
Orelli,  Inscr,  n.  4263.)  The  bakers  at  Rome,  like 
most  other  tradespeople,  formed  a  collegium.  (Dig. 
3.  tit4.  S.1  ;  27.  tit  1.8. 46.) 

Bread  was  often  baked  in  moulds  called  atioptae^ 
and  the  loaves  thus  baked  were  termed  artoptieii. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xviiL  11.  s.  27,  28  ;  Pkut  Aulul,  ii. 
9.  4.)  In  one  of  the  bakehouses  discovered  at 
Pompeii,  several  loaves  have  been  found  iq)parently 
baked  in  moulds,  which  may  therefore  be  r^arded 
as  cuiopticii ;  they  are  represented  below.  They 
are  flat  and  about  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
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Bread  was  not  geneFally  made  at  home  at 
Athens,  but  was  sold  in  the  market-place  chiefly 
by  women,  called  ifroir^Ki^ts,  (Compare  Aristoph. 
Vesp,  1389,  &C.)  These  women  seem  to  have 
been  what  the  fish-women  of  Ijoodon  are  at  pre- 
sent ;  they  excelled  in  abuse,  whence  Aristophanes 
(Ran,  856)  says,  AoiSopcurtfoi  Aartp  iprowikiZas, 
(Becker,  CJiarikUs^  vol.  i.  p.  284.) 

PISTKI'NUM.     [Mola  ;  Mortarium.] 

PLAGA.     [RiTR.] 

PLAGIAHIUS.     [Plagium.] 

PLA'GIUM.  This  offence  was  the  subject  of 
a  Fabia  Lex,  which  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  {Pro 
Rabirio,  c  8),  and  is  assigned  to  the  consulship  of 
Quintus  Fabius  and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  a.  c 
183 ;  but  without  sufficient  reason.  The  chief 
provisions  of  the  Lex  are  collected  from  the  Digest 
(48.  tit  15.  s.  6) :  **if  a  freeman  concealed,  kept 
confined,  or  knowmgly  with  dolus  malus  purchased 
an  ingenuns  or  libminus  against  his  will,  or  par- 
ticipated in  any  such  acts  ;  or  if  he  persuaded 
another  person^  male  or  female  slave  to  run  away 
from  a  master  or  mistress,  or  without  the  consent 
or  knowledge  of  the  master  or  mistress  concealed, 
kept  confined,  or  purchased  knowingly  with  dolus 
nuuus  such  male  or  female  slave,  or  participated  in 
any  such  acts,  he  was  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the 
Lex  Fabia.**  The  penalty  of  the  Lex  was  pecu- 
niary, and  the  consequence  was  Infamia  ;  but  this 
fell  into  disuse,  and  persons  who  offended  against 
the  lex  were  punished,  either  by  being  sent  to 
work  in  the  mmes  or  by  crucifixion,  if  they  were 
humiliores,  or  with  confiscation  of  half  of  their 
property  or  perpetual  rele^tion,  if  they  were 
honestiores.  The  crime  of  kidnapping  men  became 
a  common  practice  and  required  vigilant  pursuit 
(Suetonius,  Octavian,  c  32).  A  Senatusconsultum 
ad  Legem  Fabiara  did  not  allow  a  master  to  give 
or  sell  a  runaway  sbive,  which  waa  technically 
called  ''fugam  vendere;**  but  the  provision  did 
not  apply  to  a  slave  who  was  merely  absent,  nor 
to  the  case  of  a  runaway  slave  when  the  master 
had  commissioned  any  one  to  go  after  him  and 
sell  him :  it  was  the  object  of  the  provision  to  en- 
courage the  recovery  of  runaway  slaves.  The  name 
of  the  Senatusconsultum,  by  which  the  Lex  Fabia 
was  amended,  does  not  appear.  The  word  Plagium 
is  said  to  come  firom  the  Greek  wXdeytos,  oblique, 
indirect,  dolosus.  But  this  is  doubtful.  Schrader 
(Inst  4.  tit  18.  §10)  thinks  that  the  derivation 
from  plaga  (a  net)  is  more  probable.  He  who 
committed  plagium  was  plagiarius,  a  word  which 
Martial  (Ep.  L  53)  applies  to  a  person  who  folsely 
gave  himself  out  as  the  author  of  a  book  ;  and  in 
this  sense  the  word  has  come  into  common  use  in 
our  language.  (Dig.  48.  tit  15  ;  Cod.  9.  tit  20  ; 
Paulus,  5.  R.  I  tit  6  A. ;  Rein,  Zku  Criminalrechi 
der  Romer,  p.  386.)  [G.  L.] 
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PLANETAE,!.  Stillae  brbantm  (vXoHSh 
Toi  1.  irkcumfi4vot  kirr4^s  as  opposed  to  rk  drXoyi} 
Tw  iffTptfp).  The  popular  astronomy  of  the  early 
Greeks  was  chiefly  conmied,  as  is  pointed  out  else- 
where [Astronomia],  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
motning  and  evening  risings  and  settings  of  the 
brightest  stars  and  most  remarkable  constellations, 
since  upon  these  observations  the  ftnnation  and 
regulation  of  the  primitive  kalendars  in  a  great 
measure  depended.  No  single  star  was  more  likely 
to  attract  attention  under  such  circumstances  tlum 
the  pUnet  Venus,  and  accordingly  7%9  Momimg 
Star  {^tMV^6pos)  is  placed  first  among  the  stcUur 
progeny  of  Erigoieia  m  the  Tkeogtmy  (381)  — 

roht  M  /i^  (sc.  hf4i»avi)  krripa  rfcrcr  'Ewtr- 
^pov  *HpeyiptM 

iurrpa  re  Kafatrr6mifTa  rd  r*  ohpwhs  iart^d- 


whUe  both  the  Afomimg  Star  CEi»(r^pet),  and  the 
Evemmg  Star  (*£<nrff/wsX  an  named  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  (//.  xzii  317,  zxiii.  226,  comp.  Od, 
xliL  98),  where  they  are  evidently  regarded  as 
distinct  from  one  another.  According  to  Apollo- 
dorus,  in  the  second  book  of  his  work  Ilepl  ^e£y, 
pTthagons  was  the  first  who  surmised  that  *o»0-. 
^pos  and'Etfwcpof  were  one  and  the  same,  but  by 
Phavorinus  the  honour  of  this  ditcoverv  is  ascribed 
to  Parmenides.  The  latter  certainly  looked  upon 
thu  body,  which  he  called  both  *Emos  and'Eowcpet, 
as  altogether  different  in  its  nature  from  the  fixed 
stars,  for  he  placed  it  in  his  highest  region  or  aether ; 
below  it,  but  alio  in  the  aether,  was  the  sun,  and 
below  the  sun,  m  the  fiery  r^on  (^r  r^  irvpc^Sci), 
which  he  calls  eifMrbs,  were  the  fixed  stars.  The 
term  irXor^oi  seems,  if  we  can  trust  Plutarch  and 
Stobaeus,  to  have  been  recognised  as  early  as  the 
epoch  of  Anaximander,  aocofding  to  whom  the  sun 
stood  highest  in  the  universe,  next  below  was  the 
moon,  and  then  the  fixed  stan  and  the  phuets  (iwh 
Si  ainobs  t&  iarXay^  rwr  turrpttv  icol  roht  xKarfi' 
ras).  Empedocles  supposed  the  fixed  stars  to  be 
imbedded  in  the  crystalline  nhere,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  system,  enveloped  all  things,  but  the 
planets  to  be  detached  from  it,  thus  implying  the 
necessity  felt  for  some  theory,  which  should  account 
for  their  erratic  course.  Democritns  wrote  a  trea- 
tise TlffA  rmv  whatnirmp^  among  which  he  reckoned 
the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  ^wr^6poiy  but,  as  yet, 
their  number  had  not  been  determined.  This  is 
expressly  affirmed  by  Seneca  (Quoest  NaL  vii. 
3),  **  Democritns  subtilissimus  antiquoram  omnium 
suspicari  ait  se  plures  Stellas  esse  quae  currant ; 
sed  nee  numemm  illarum  posuit,  nee  nomina,  non- 
dum  ooraprehensis  quinque  sidemm  cursibus.  Eu- 
doxus  ab  iEgypto  hos  motns  in  Qraeciam  tiansta- 
liL**  But  although  Eudoxus  may  have  been  the 
first  to  communicate  scientific  detiuls  with  respect 
to  the  orbits  and  movements  of  the  planets,  Philo- 
laus,  a  Pythagorean,  who  flourished  more  than  a 
century  earlier,  was  certainly  acquainted  with  the 
whole  five,  for  he  maintained  that  there  was  a 
central  fire  around  which  the  ten  heavenly  bodies 
(liKa  a-^fwra  dtui)  revolved.  Of  these,  the  most 
remote  fin>m  the  centn  was  obparhs^  that  is,  the 
sphere  containing  the  fixed  stars,  next  in  order 
were  the  planets,  then  the  sun,  then  the  moon,  then 
the  earth,  and,  below  the  earth,  the  Anticthon 
{iarrixBMVj  see  Arist  de  Coelo^  ii.  13),  thus  com- 
pleting the  number  ten  if  we  reckon  the  planets  as 
five.     In  the  Tiniaens  of  Plato,  the  planets  are 
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mentioned  specifically  as  five  in  number  (^Ams  koI 
^cX^nf  icol  x^Kfc  i}iXa  itrrpa  iwUKifif  ix^'^a 
irAorih'fiu)*  and  in  the  same  passage,  we  for  the 
first  time  meet  with  the  name  Hermattt  connected 
with  one  of  these  (isMr^^por  9k  icaL  t}»  ltpl6r  *£p. 
puni  Acy^^rov).  It  is  not,  however,  until  we  oome 
down  to  the  Epinomis,  the  work  of  some  disciple 
of  PhUo,  that  toe  whole  five  an  enumerated,  tick 
with  a  distinguishing  appeUation  derived  from  a 
god :  T^r  rev  Kp^Mw,  r^y  rev  Aihs,  xhtt  rov  "Apees, 
r^  rifi  *A^po8iTi|s,  r^  rev  'Kp/iov,  In  the  tract, 
Ilcpl  K6trfMu^  found  among  the  writings  of  Aristotle, 
although  probably  not  from  his  pen,  we  are  fur- 
nished witn  a  second  set  of  names  —  ^aliwr  forthe 
star  of  Kronns ;  ^a^dtir,  for  that  of  Zens  ;  livp^is^ 
for  that  of  Ares ;  ^sM-^pof,  for  that  of  Aphrodite ; 
SriA^MT,  for  thatt  of  Homes  ;  and  these  seem  to 
have  be«n  the  ordinair  designationB  employed  by 
Itishensti  .     -     - 


of  science.  It  is  hen  stated  also,  that  Ilvp^is 
was  by  some  termed  the  star  of  Heraklea,  and 
that  IriKEmp  was  b^  some  tenned  the  star  of  ApoUa 
Pliny  gives  additional  variations,  ior  in  his  list 
they  an  catalogued  as  Sinus  Saturni,  Jovis, 
Mabtu  s.  HsRcuLia,  Vbnbkis  s.  Junonis  s. 
IsiDis  SbMATMS  DiUM  (Ziiei/b-,  Feqier),  Mma- 
CURI  s.  Apolunib  ;  and  these  may  be  stiU  farther 
increased  from  Achilles  Tatins,  the  grammarians 
and  the  lexicographeFS. 

The  Earth  ^ing  generally  regarded  as  the  centre 
of  the  Universe,  Uie  Moon  was  believed  to  be 
nearest  to  it,  then  the  Sun,  Venus,  and  Metcnxy ; 
beyond  these  was  Mars,  beyond  Mars  was  Japiter, 
beyond  Jupiter  was  Satumus,  the  fixed  stan  being 
the  most  remote  of  all.  But  while  astronomets 
for  the  most  part  agreed  in  pbicingthe  Sun,  Venus, 
and  Mercury  between  the  Moon  and  Mars,  the 
greatest  diversity  of  opinion  obtained  with  regard 
to  their  relative  position.  According  to  some,  the 
Sun  was  the  nearest  of  the  three  to  the  Earth,  ac- 
cording to  othen  the  most  distant,  while  a  third 
set  of  philosophen  assigned  to  it  the  middle  place 
between  Venus  and  Mercury.  In  like  manner, 
some  supposed  that  Mercury  was  nearer  to  the 
Earth  than  Venus,  othen  the  reverse,  and  every 
possible  combination  of  the  three  bodies  was  ex- 
hausted. 

Satumus  was  believed  to  perform  a  complete 
revolution  in  thirty  sohir  years,  Jupiter  in  twelve, 
calculations  approachmg  very  neariy  to  the  truth. 
The  period  of  Man  was  fixed  at  two  years,  a  de- 
termination less  accunte  than  the  two  former, 
but  not  very  wide  of  the  truth.  As  to  Venus  and 
Mercury,  not  even  an  approximation  was  made,  for 
they  were  both  believed  to  perform  their  revolution 
in  exactly,  or  very  nearly  the  same  time  as  the  Sun : 
Pliny,  who  affects  great  precision  in  this  matter, 
fixes  348  days  for  Venus,  and  339  days  for  Mercury. 

Satumus  being  thus  removed  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  source  of  heat  was  naturally  viewed  as 
possessmg  a  cold  and  icy  character  (^eUdae  ac 
rigeKtia  natmfot  — /rigida  stella  Saturm)^  Mars,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  of  a  hot  and  fiery  nature, 
while  Jupiter  which  lay  between  them  enjoyed  a 
temperature  made  up  by  the  combination  of  the 
extremes.  The  astrologen  caught  up  these  notions, 
and  uniting  them  with  the  legends  of  mythoii^, 
adapted  them  to  their  own  purpose,  uniformly 
representmg  the  influence  of  Satumus  as  malign, 
and  that  of  Jupiter  as  prt^itious. 

Haec  tamen  ignorat,  quid  sidus  triste  minetur 

Satumi  Juv.  vi  569. 
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Satumomque  gravem  noitro  Jore  fraoginms  una. 
Pen.  T.  48. 

Te  JoTii  impio 
Tutela  Saturoo  refalgenB 
Eripait. 

Hor.  Oarm,  iL  16.  22. 

It  must  be  midentood  that  in  the  above  remarks, 
we  have  confined  ourwlves  entirely  to  the  popular 
notions  which  prevailed  among  the  ancients  with- 
out attempting  to  trace  the  proffrets  of  scientific 
observation,  a  subject  which  belongs  to  a  formal 
history  of  astronomy,  but  does  not  nil  within  our 
limits.  (Plut  d4  Plaeiti$  Pkilot,  ii.  14,  15,  16  ; 
Stob.  EoL  Pk^  L  23.  §  1,  25.  §  1 ;  Diogen.  La&L 
viiL  14,  iz.  23 ;  AraU  PhaM.  454  ;  Gemini  EU- 
vunta  AstroH.  c.  1  ;  AchilL  Tat  T»ag.  ad  A  rat 
Pkaen.  xviL  ;  Lydus,  De  Mens.  v.  &c. ;  Cic.  de 
Nat,  Deor.  iL20  ;  Piin.  H,N, 'u.6,B;  Tac.  Hitt. 
V.  4  ;  Macrob.  Somn,  Seip,  4.)  [ W.  H.] 

PLA'STICA.     [Statuaria.] 

PLAUSTRUM  or  PLOSTRUM,rfMii.  PLOS- 
TELLUM  (^Efui^s  dim.  fitia^is\  a  cart  or  waggon. 
This  vehicle  had  commonly  two  wheels,  but  some- 
times four,  and  it  was  then  called  the  plauiirum 
mqjui.  The  invention  of  four-wheeled  waggons  is 
attributed  to  the  Phrygians.    (Plin.  H,  N.  vil  56.) 

Besides  the  wheels  and  axle  the  pkustrum  con- 
sisted of  a  strong  pole  (Jemo\  to  the  hinder  part  of 
which  was  fiistened  a  table  of  wooden  planks. 
The  blocks  of  stone,  or  other  things  to  be  carried, 
were  either  laid  upon  this  table  without  any  other 
support,  or  an  additional  security  was  obtained 
by  the  use  either  of  boards  at  the  sides  (drfprcp^o, 
Horn.  Od,  vL  70 ;  Plato,  Theaet,  p.  467,  HeindorC) 
or  of  a  large  wicker  basket  tied  upon  the  cart 
(ir«<^Kf,  Hom.  IL  xxiv.  267,  Od,  xv.  131).  The 
annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas-relief  at  Rome, 
exhibits  a  cart,  the  body  of  which  is  supplied  by  a 
basket  Similar  vehicles  are  still  used  in  many 
jiarts  of  Europe,  being  employed  more  especially 
to  carry  charcoal 
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In  many  cases,  though  not  universally,  the 
wheels  were  fiutened  to  the  axle,  which  moved,  as 
in  our  children's  carts,  within  wooden  rings  adaot- 
ed  for  its  reception  and  fastened  to  the  body. 
These  rings  were  called  in  Greek  o^^iroScf,  in 
Latin  arhnucuUu,  The  parts  of  the  axis,  which  re- 
volved within  them,  were  sometimes  cased  with 
iron.  (Vitruv.  x.  20.  §  14.)  The  commonest  kind 
of  cart-wheel  was  that  called  tympattum^  "the 
drum,^  from  its  resemblance  to  the  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  same  name.  (Varro,  ds  Re  Rust,  iiu  5  ; 
Virg.  Oearg.  il  444.)  It  was  nearly  a  foot  in 
thickness,  and  was  made  either  by  sawing  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  across  in  an  horizontal  direction,  or 
by  nailing  together  boards  of  the  requisite  shape 
and   sixe.     It   is  exemplified   in   the   preceding 


woodcut,  and  in  the  sculptures  on  the  arch  of 
Septimius  Severas  at  Rome.  Although  these 
wheels  were  excellent  for  keeping  the  roads  in 
repair  and  did  not  cut  up  the  fields,  yet  they 
rendered  it  necessary  to  take  a  long  circuit  in 
turning.  They  advanced  slowly.  (Vii^.  Gtoro.  L 
138.)  They  also  made  a  loud  creaking,  which 
was  heard  to  a  great  distance  (ttridentia  p/atutra^ 
yirg.  Gtarg.  iii.  536  ;  gtmmOia^  Aen.  xi.  138). 
Their  rude  construction  made  them  liable  to  be 
overturned  with  their  load  of  stone,  timber,  manure, 
or  skins  of  wine  (Juv.  iii.  241 — 243),  whence  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  prohibited  heavily  loaded  wag- 
gons from  entering  the  city  of  Rome.  (Spartian. 
Hadr.  22.)  The  waggoner  was  sometimes  required 
to  aid  the  team  with  his  shoulder.  Accidents  of 
this  kind  gave  origin  to  the  proverb  **  Plaustrum 
perculi,**  meaning  **  I  have  had  a  misfortune.** 
(Plant  Epid,  iv.  2.  22.)  CarU  of  this  description, 
having  solid  wheels  without  spokes,  are  still  used 
in  Greece  (Dodwell's  Tour,  vol.  iL  pp.  102,  103) 
and  in  some  parts  of  Asia.  (Sir  R.  K.  Porter's 
TmveU,  vol.  iL  p.  533.)  [J.  Y.J 

PLEBE'II  LUDL    [Ludi  Plibbu.] 

PLEBES  or  PLEBS.  PLEBEIL  This  word 
contains  the  same  root  as  im-pleoy  oom-pUo^  &,c., 
and  is  therefore  etymologically  connected  with 
wX^dos,  a  term  which  was  applied  to  the  plebeians 
by  the  more  correct  Greek  writers  on  Roman  his- 
tory, while  others  wrongly  called  them  3i}/xor  or  o» 
3i}fioTuro(. 

The  plebeians  were  the  body  of  commons  or  the 
conunonalty  of  Rome,  and  thus  constituted  one  of 
the  two  great  elements  of  which  the  Roman  nation 
consisted,  and  which  has  given  to  the  earlier  periods 
of  Roman  histonr  its  peculiar  character  and  in- 
terest Before  the  time  of  Niebuhr  the  most  in- 
consistent notions  were  entertained  by  scholars  with 
regard  to  the  plebeians  and  their  relations  to  the 
patricians  ;  and  it  Is  one  of  his  peculiar  merits  to 
have  pointed  out  the  real  position  which  they  oc- 
cupied in  the  history  of  Rome. 

The  ancients  themselves  do  not  agree  respecting 
the  time  when  the  plebeians  began  to  form  a  part 
of  the  Roman  population.  Dionysius  and  Livy 
represent  them  as  having  formed  a  part  of  the  Ro- 
mans as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  and  seem 
to  consider  them  as  the  clients  of  the  patricians,  or 
as  the  low  multitude  of  outcasts  who  flocked  to 
Rome  at  the  time  when  Romulus  opened  the  asy- 
lum. (Dionys.  L  8  ;  Liv.  i.  8.)  If  there  is  any 
truth  at  all  in  these  accounts  of  the  eariy  existenco 
of  the  plebeians,  we  can  only  conceive  them  to 
have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  districts 
occupied  by  the  new  settlers  (Ramnes  or  Romans), 
who,  after  their  territory  was  conquered,  were  kept 
in  that  state  of  submission  in  which  conquered  na- 
tions were  so  fr^uently  held  in  early  times. 
There  are  also  some  other  statements  referring  to 
such  an  early  existence  of  the  plebeians  ;  for  tho 
clients,  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  are  said  to  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  plebeians.  (Dionys.  iL  9  ; 
Plut  RomuL  \Zi  C\c  da  Re  Pvbl.  iL  9  ;  Fest 
9.  V.  Patrodma.)  In  the  early  times  of  Rome  the 
position  of  a  client  was  in  many  respects  undoubt- 
edly far  more  fiivourable  than  that  of  a  plebeian, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  plebeians 
may  for  this  reason  have  entered  into  the  relation 
of  clientela  to  some  patricians,  and  have  given  up 
the  rights  which  they  had  as  frte  plebeians  ;  and 
occurrences  of  this  kind  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
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ttoiy  mentioned  by  the  writen  juit  referred  to.  A 
recent  writer.  Dr.  W.  Ihne  (^Fanekmgem  auf  dem 
GebietederRom.  VafusmgtjfetekielUeyFTsaki.  1 847) 
haa  undertaken  with  rery  plausible  arguments  to 
prore  that  originally  plebeians  and  clients  were  the 
same  people,  and  that  originally  all  the  plebeians 
were  clients  of  the  patricians,  from  which  dependent 
lehttion  they  gradoally  emancipated  themselTes. 

Whaterer  may  be  thought  of  the  existence  of 
plebeians  at  Rome  in  the  earliest  times,  their  num- 
ber at  all  erents  cannot  have  been  rery  great  The 
time  when  they  first  appear  as  a  distinct  dass  of 
Roman  dtixens  in  conttadistinetion  to  the  patri- 
cians, is  in  the  reign  of  Tullns  HostiJias.  Alba, 
the  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  was  in  his  reign 
taken  by  the  Romans  and  rased  to  the  ground. 
The  most  distingaished  of  its  inhabitants  were 
transplanted  to  Rome  and  receired  among  the  patri- 
cians ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  Alban  citizens,  some 
of  whom  were  likewise  transferred  to  Rome,  and 
received  settlements  on  the  Caelian  hill,  were  kept 
in  a  state  of  sabmission  to  the  populns  Romanns  or 
the  patricians.  This  new  population  in  and  about 
Rome,  combined,  perhaps,  with  the  subdued  original 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  which  in  number  is  said  to 
hare  been  equal  to  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  city 
or  the  patricians,  were  the  plebeians.  They  were 
Latins,  and  consequently  of  the  same  blood  as  the 
Ramnes,  the  noblest  of  the  three  patrician  tribes. 
(Lir.  i.  30  ;  Dionys.  iii.  29,  31  ;  Val.  Max.  iil  4. 
§  1.)  After  the  conquest  of  Alba,  Rome,  in  the 
reign  of  Ancus  Mardus,  acquired  possession  of  a 
oonsidenble  extent  of  country  containing  a  number 
of  dependent  Latin  towns,  as  Medullia,  Fidenae, 
Politorium,  Tellenae,  and  Ficana.  Numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  were  again  trans- 
planted to  Rome,  and  incorporated  with  the  ple> 
beians  already  settled  there,  and  the  Aventine  was 
assigned  to  them  as  their  habitation.  (Liv.  L  S3  ; 
Dionys.  iii.  31,  37.)  Many,  however,  remained  in 
their  original  homes,  and  their  lands  were  given 
back  to  them  by  the  Romans,  so  that  they  re- 
mained free  land-owners  as  much  as  the  conquerors 
themselves,  and  thus  were  distinct  from  the  clients. 

The  order  of  plebeians  or  the  commonalty,  which 
had  thus  gradually  been  formed  by  the  side  of  the 
patricians,  and  which  fiir  exceeded  the  populns  in 
number,  lived  partly  in  Rome  itself  in  the  districts 
above  mentioned,  and  partly  on  their  former  estates 
in  the  country  subject  to  Rome,  in  towns,  villages, 
or  scattered  fianns.  The  plebeians  were  citizens, 
but  not  Optimo  jure  ;  they  were  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  patricians,  and  were  neither  contained  in 
the  three  tribes,  nor  in  the  curiae  nor  in  the  patri- 
cian gentes.  They  were  consequently  excluded 
from  the  comitia,  the  senate,  and  all  civil  and 
priestly  offices  of  the  state.  Dionysius  is  greatly 
mistaken  in  stating  that  all  the  new  citizens  were 
distributed  among  the  patrician  curie^  and  under 
this  ezTor  he  labours  throughout  his  history,  for  he 
conceives  the  patricians  and  plebeians  as  having 
been  united  in  the  comitia  cunata  (iv.  12,  ix.  41). 
That  the  plebeians  were  not  contained  in  the  curies, 
is  evident  from  the  following  fitcts :  —  Dionysius 
himself  (iv.  76,  78)  calls  the  curies  a  patrician  as- 
sembly  ;  Livy  (v.  46)  speaks  of  a  lex  curiata,  which 
was  made  without  any  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  plebeians  ;  and  those,  who  confirm  the  election 
of  kings  or  magistrates  and  confer  the  imperium, 
are  in  some  passages  oUled  patricians,  and  in  others 
curiae  (Dionys.  ii.  60,  vi.  90,  x.  4  ;  Liv.  ri.  42  ; 
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compare  Niebuhr,  Hut.  of  Rome,  il  p.  120  ;  Becker, 
Homdbwk  der  Rom.  AUertk.  ii  1 .  p.  1 33,  &&),  which 
shows  that  both  were  synonymous.  That  Uie  ple- 
beians did  not  belong  to  the  patrician  gentes,  is 
expressly  stated  by  Livy  (x.  8).  The  only  point 
of  contact  between  the  two  estates  was  the  army, 
for  after  the  conquest  of  Alba,  TuIIus  Hostilius 
doubled  the  number  of  legwns  of  the  Roman  anny. 
(Liv.  L  30.)  Livy  alio  states  that  Tullus  Hostilius 
formed  ten  new  turmae  of  equites,  but  whether 
these  new  tunnae  consisted  of  Albans,  as  Livy 
says,  or  whether  they  were  taken  from  the  three 
old  tribes,  as  Giittling  {GetA,  d.  Rom,  Staatn. 
p.  225)  thinks,  is  only  matter  of  speculation.  The 
plebeians  were  thus  obliged  to  ^ht  and  shed  their 
blood  in  the  defence  and  support  of  their  new  fel- 
low-dtizens  without  being  allowed  to  share  any  of 
their  rights  or  privileges,  and  without  even  the 
right  of  intermamage  {eommbium).  In  all  judi- 
cial matters  they  were  entirely  at  the  mernr  of  the 
patricians,  and  had  no  right  of  appeal  against  any 
unjust  sentence,  though  they  were  not,  like  the 
clients,  bound  to  have  a  patronus.  They  continued 
to  have  their  own  sacra  which  they  had  had  before 
the  conquest,  but  they  were  regulated  by  the  pa- 
trician pODt^  (Fest.  f.  n,  Mwmk^folia  sacra.) 
Insdy,  they  were  free  land-owners,  and  had  their 
own  ^tes.  That  a  plebeian,  when  mairied  to  a 
plebeian  woman,  had  the  patria  potestas  over  his 
children,  and  that  if  he  belonged  to  a  plebeian 
gens,  he  shared  in  the  jura  and  sacra  gentiUcia  of 
that  gens,  are  points  which  appear  to  be  self-evi- 
dent 

^  The  population  of  the  Roman  state  thus  con- 
sisted of  two  opposite  elements  ;  a  ruling  class  or 
an  aristocracy,  and  the  commonalty,  whi^,  though 
of  the  same  stock  as  the  noblest  among  the  rulers, 
and  exceeding  them  in  numbers,  yet  enjoyed  none 
of  the  rights  which  might  enable  them  to  take  a 
part  in  the  mana^ment  of  public  affiurs,  religious 
or  civil  Their  citizenship  resembled  the  relation 
of  aliens  to  a  state,  in  which  they  are  merely  tole- 
rated on  condition  of  performing  certain  services, 
and  they  are,  in  fact,  sometimes  called  peregrinL 
While  the  order  of  the  patricians  was  perfectly 
oiganized  by  its  division  into  curiae,  decuriae, 
and  gentes,  the  commonalty  had  no  such  oiganiia- 
tion,  except  its  division  into  gentes  ;  its  relations 
to  the  patricians  also  were  in  no  way  defined, 
and  it  consequently  had  no  means  of  protecting 
itself  against  any  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
rulers.  That  such  a  state  of  thlnn  could  not  last, 
is  a  truth  which  must  have  been  felt  by  eveiy  one 
who  was  not  blinded  by  his  own  selfishness  and 
love  of  dominion.  Tarquinius  Priscus  was  the  first 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  placing  the  plebeians  on 
a  footing  of  equality  with  the  old  burghers,  by  di- 
viding them  into  three  tribes,  which  he  intended 
to  call  after  his  own  name  and  those  of  his  friends. 
( Verrius  Flaocus,  ap.  FesL  s.  e.  Noma  :  Liv.  L  36, 
&C. ;  Dionys.  iiL  71  ;  Cic.  <i0  R»IM»L'\L  20.)  But 
this  noble  plan  was  firustrated  by  the  opposition  of 
the  augur  Attus  Navius,  who  probably  acted  the 
part  of  a  representative  of  the  patricians.  All  that 
Tarquinius  could  do  was  to  effect  the  admission  of 
the  noblest  plebeian  families  into  the  three  old 
tribes,  who,  ttowever,  were  distinguished  frxim  the 
old  patrician  frmilies  by  the  names  of  Ramnes, 
Titles,  and  Luceres  secundi,  and  their  gentes  are 
sometimes  distinguished  by  the  epithet  minores, 
as  they  enter«d  into  the  same  rdation  in  which  the 
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Lucerei  liad  been  to  the  fint  two  tribee,  before  tbe 
time  of  Taiquiniiu.  (Feet  «.  e.  5to  Feiftw  Sacer- 
dote$:  Cic  d4  Re  PM,  iL  20 ;  Lir.  i.  35,  47.) 
This  mcafUR,  although  an  adTantage  to  the  moat 
distinguished  plebeian  fiunUiet,  did  not  benefit  the 
plebeians  as  an  order,  for  the  new  patricians 
most  hare  become  alienated  firom  the  oommonal^, 
while  the  patricians  as  a  bodj  were  considerably 
•tiei^;thened  by  the  accession  of  th«  new  fiunilies. 

It  was  reserred  to  his  sooceesor,  Serriiu  Tollios, 
to  giro  to  the  commonalty  a  regular  mtemal  oigani- 
sation  and  to  determine  their  relations  to  the  pa- 
tricians. The  intention  of  this  king  was  not  to 
upset  the  old  constitution,  but  only  to  enlarge  it  so 
as  to  render  it  capable  of  reoeiring  within  itself 
the  new  elements  of  the  state.  He  firrt  dirided 
the  city  into  four,  and  then  the  subject  countiy 
around,  which  was  inhabited  by  plebeians,  into 
twenty-six  regions  or  local  tribes  (Lir.  L  43  ; 
Dionys.  iv.  14,  &c.),  and  in  these  regions  he 
assigned  lots  of  hmd  to  those  plebeians  who  were 
yet  without  landed  property.  Niebuhr  (il  pu  162) 
thinks  that  these  allotments  consisted  of  seven 
jugera  each,  an  opinion  which  is  controrerted  by 
Gottlin^  (p.  239,  &c).  As  regards  the  four  city- 
tribes,  It  should  be  obsenred  that  the  Aventine 
and  the  Capitol  were  not  contained  in  them :  the 
former  forming  a  part  of  the  country  tribes,  and 
the  hitter  being,  as  it  were,  the  city  of  the  gods. 
(Vano,  iU  Lmg.  LaL  t.  56,  ed.  MiUler.)  The 
twenty-six  country  tribes  are  not  mentioned  by 
Livy  in  his  account  of  the  Senrian  constitution,  and 
where  he  first  speaks  of  the  whole  number  of  tribes 
(iL  21  ;  compare  Dionys.  ril  64),  he  only  men- 
tions twenty-one  instead  of  thirty.  Niebuhr  (i. 
p.  418)  is  undoubtedly  ri^ht  in  reconciling  this 
number  with  the  thirty  tnbes  of  Servius  by  the 
supposition,  that  in  the  war  with  Porsenna  Rome 
lost  one  third  of  her  territory,  i.  e.  ten  tribes,  so 
that  there  were  only  twenty  left  As,  there- 
fore, after  the  immigration  of  the  Claudii  and  their 
clients,  a  new  tribe  was  formed  (Lir.  ii  16), 
Livy  is  right  in  mentioning  only  twenty-one  tribeSb 
These  thirty  Serrian  tribes  did  not,  at  least  origi- 
nally, contain  any  patricians,  and  even  after  the 
Claudii  had  come  to  Rome,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  gens  Claudia,  which  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  patrician,  was  contained  in  the  new 
tribe,  but  the  new  tribe  probably  consisted  of  their 
clients  to  whom  lands  were  assigned  beyond  the 
Anio.  (Liv.  L  e. ;  compare  Tribus.)  Some  of  the 
clients  of  the  patricians,  however,  were  probably 
contained  in  the  Servian  tribes.  (Dionys.  iv.  22, 
&c)  Each  tribe  had  its  praefect  called  tribunus. 
(Dionys.  iv.  14  ;  Appian,  B,  C.  iii.  23 ;  Tribunus.) 
The  tribes  had  also  their  own  sacra,  festivals,  and 
meetings  (oomitia  irilmta\  which  were  convoked 
by  their  tribuneiL 

This  dirision  into  tribes  with  tribunes  at  their 
heads  was  no  more  than  an  internal  organization 
of  the  plebeians,  analogous  to  the  division  of  the 
patricians  into  thirty  curiae,  without  oonfeiring 
upon  them  the  right  to  mterfere  in  any  way  in  the 
management  of  public  afiairs,  or  in  the  elections, 
which  were  left  entirely  to  the  senate  and  the 
curiae.  These  rights,  however,  they  obtained  by 
another  regulation  of  Servius  Tullius,  which  was 
made  wholly  independent  of  the  thirty  tribes.  For 
this  purpose  he  instituted  a  censiis,  and  divided 
the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens,  plebeians  as 
well  as  patricians,  into  five  classes,  according  to 
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the  amonnt  of  their  property.  Taxation  and  the 
military  duties  were  arranged  according  to  these 
classes  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  heavier  burdens 
fell  u^n  the  wealthier  classes.  The  whole  body 
of  citisens  thus  divided  was  fonned  into  a  great 
national  assembly  called  comitiatns  maximus  or 
comitia  centuriata.  [Comitia,  p.  333,  &c]  In 
this  assembly  the  plebeians  now  met  the  patricians 
apparently  on  a  footing  of  equality,  but  the  votes 
were  distributed  in  such  a  way  tluU  it  was  alwavi 
in  the  power  of  the  wealthiest  classes,  to  which  the 
patricians  naturally  belonged,  to  decide  a  question 
before  it  was  put  to  the  vote  of  the  poorer  classes. 
A  great  number  of  such  noble  plebeian  fiunilies,  as 
after  the  subju|{ation  of  the  Latin  towns  had  not 
been  admitted  mto  the  curies  by  Tarquinius  Pris* 
ens,  were  now  constituted  by  Serrios  into  a  number 
of  equites,  with  twelve  suflbagia  in  the  comitia 
centuriata.  [Eaurru,  p.  471.]  Lastly,  Servius 
Tullius  is  nid  to  have  regulated  the  commer- 
cium  between  the  two  orders  by  about  fifty  hiws. 
(Dionys.  iv.  13 ;  SS/unn  robs  itkp  trvyoAAairri- 
Koht  ml  To^s  Ttfi  Tw  ^unifjuirmw  ;  compare  v.  2, 
vi  22  ;  Odttling,  pw  240  ;  Becker,  I  &  pu  156.) 

In  this  constitution  the  plebeians,  as  such,  did 
not  obtain  admission  to  the  senate,  nor  to  the  highest 
magistracy,  nor  to  any  of  the  priestlv  ofBces.  To 
all  these  offices  the  patricians  alone  thought  them- 
selves entitled  by  divine  right.  The  plebeians 
also  continued  to  be  excluded  from  occupying  any 
portion  of  the  public  Und,  which  as  yet  was  only 
possessed  by  the  patricians,  and  wen  only  allowed 
to  keep  their  cattle  upon  the  common  pasture,  for 
which  they  had  to  pay  to  the  state  a  certain  sum. 
It  is  true  that  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth  pie* 
beians  might  become  members  of  the  first  property 
class,  and  that  thus  their  votes  in  the  comitia 
might  become  of  the  same  weight  as  those  of  the 
wealthy  patricians,  but  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
snch  wealth  was  diminished  by  their  being  ex- 
cluded firom  the  use  of  the  ager  publicus.  Niebuhr 
(i.  pu  430,  &C.)  infers  from  the  nature  of  the  Ser- 
vian constitution  that  it  must  have  granted  to  the 
plebeians  jjreater  advantages  than  those  mentioned 
by  our  historians:  he  conceives  that  it  gave  to 
them  the  right  of  appeal  to  their  own  assembly,  and 
to  pass  sentence  upon  such  as  grossly  infringed  their 
liberties,  in  short  that  the  Servian  constitution 
placed  them  on  the  same  fiwting  in  regard  to  the 
patricians,  as  was  afterwards  permanently  effected 
by  the  hiws  of  C.  Licinius  and  L.  Sextiuss  There 
is  no  doubt  that  such  might  and  should  have  been 
the  case,  but  the  ailments  which  he  brings  for- 
ward in  support  of  his  hypothesis  do  not  appear  to 
be  convincing,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  GKittling 
(p.  265,  &C.).  All  that  we  know  for  certain  is, 
that  Servius  gave  to  the  body  of  the  plebeians  an 
internal  oiganization  by  the  establishment  of  the 
thirty  plebeian  tribes,  and  that  in  the  comitia  cen« 
turiata  he  phiced  them,  at  least  apparently,  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  populus.  Whether  he 
intended  to  do  more,  or  would  have  done  more  if 
it  had  been  in  his  power,  is  a  different  question. 
But  fiicts,  like  those  stated  above,  were  sufficient 
at  a  later  period,  when  the  benefits  actoally  con- 
ferred upon  the  plebeians  were  taken  away  from 
them,  to  make  the  grateful  commonalty  look  upon 
that  king  as  its  great  patron,  and  even  regard  him 
as  having  granted  all  those  rights  which  subse- 
quently they  acquired  after  many  yean  of  hard 
struggle.    Thus  what  he  actually  had  done,  was 
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exaggemted  to  what  Ii«  poMibly  might  hare  done, 
or  would  have  wkhed  to  do.  In  this  light  we 
have  to  regard  the  story  that  he  intended  to  laj 
down  his  royal  dignity  and  to  establish  the  gorem- 
ment  of  two  oonnds,  one  of  whom  was  to  have 
been  a  plebeian. 

During  the  reign  of  the  last  king  the  plebeians 
not  only  lost  all  they  had  gamed  by  the  legislation 
of  his  predecessor  (Dionys.  iv.  43,  44)  ;  bat  the 
tyrant  also  compelled  them  to  work  like  slaves  in 
his  great  architectuial  works,  such  as  the  cloacae 
and  the  circus. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  the  comitia 
eenturiata,  and  perhaps  the  whole  constitution, 
such  as  it  had  bocn  before  the  reign  of  the  last  Tar- 
qainius,  were  restored,  so  that  the  patricians  alone 
continued  to  be  eligible  to  all  the  public  offices. 
(Liv.  iv.  6,  vi.  40,  &&,  x.  8.)  That  the  comitia 
ccntariata  were  restored  immediately  after  the 
banishment  of  the  Tarquins,  may  be  mferred  from 
the  words  of  Livy  (i.  60^  who  says,  that  the  first 
consuls  were  elected  ««  conumntariu  Sercii  TuUii^ 
for  these  words  probably  refer  to  the  comitia 
eenturiata,  in  whicn,  according  to  the  regulations 
of  king  Servius,  the  elections  were  to  be  held. 
There  was  still  no  connubium  between  the  two 
orders,  and  the  populiis  was  still  in  every  respect 
distinct  from  the  plebs.  Considering  the  ftct  that 
the  patricians  reserved  for  themselves  all  the 
powers  which  had  formerly  been  concentrated  in 
the  king,  and  that  these  powers  were  now  given  to 
a  number  of  patrician  officers,  we  must  admit  that 
the  plebeians  at  the  commencement  of  the  republic 
were  worse  off  than  if  the  kingly  rule  had  con- 
tinued under  the  institations  introduced  by  Ser- 
vius. They,  however,  soon  gained  some  advantages. 
The  vacancies  which  had  occurred  in  the  senate 
during  the  reign  of  the  last  king  were  filled  up 
with  the  most  distinguished  among  the  plebeian 
eqnites  {patmoomtcripHy  Liv.  ii.  1  ;  Dionys.  v.  13  ; 
Fest  9.  V.  Qm  ptUru  ;  Pint  PMic.  1 1  ;  Sinatus), 
and  Valerius  Publicola  carried  a  number  of  lawn  by 
which  the  relations  between  patricians  and  ple- 
beians were  more  accurately  defined  than  they  bad 
hitherto  been,  and  which  also  afibrded  some  pro- 
tection to  the  plebeians.  [Lioas  Valiriab.]  Both 
orders  acted  in  common  only  in  the  army  and  the 
comitia  eenturiata,  in  which,  however,  the  patri- 
cians exercised  an  overwhelming  influence  through 
the  number  of  their  clients  who  voted  in  them  ; 
and  in  alldition  to  this  all  decrees  of  the  centuries 
still  required  the  sanction  of  the  curiae.  Notwith- 
standing these  disadvantages,  the  plebeians  occu- 
pied a  position  which  might  soon  have  enabled 
them  to  rise  to  a  perfect  equality  with  the  patri- 
cians, had  not  a  great  calamity  thrown  them  back, 
and  put  an  end  to  their  political  progress.  This 
was  the  unfortunate  war  vrith  Porsenna,  in  which 
a  great  number  (a  third)  of  the  plebeians  lost  their 
estates,  became  impoverished,  and  perhaps  for  a 
time  subject  to  the  Etruscans. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  patricians,  not  satisfied 
with  the  exercise  of  all  the  authority  in  the  state, 
appear  not  seldom  to  have  encroached  upon  the 
rights  granted  to  the  plebeians  by  the  Valerian 
laws.  (Liv.  ii.  27.)  Such  proceedings,  and  the 
merciless  harshness  and  oppression  on  Uie  part  of 
the  rulers,  could  not  fiiil  to  rouse  the  indignation 
and  call  forth  the  resistance  of  the  plebeians,  who 
gradually  became  convinced  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  retain  what  they  possessed  without  acquir- 
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ing  more.  The  struggle  which  thus  originated  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  is,  as  fiv  as  the  commonalty 
is  concerned,  one  of  the  noblest  that  has  ever  been 
carried  on  between  oppressors  and  oppressed.  On 
the  one  hand  we  see  a  hanghly  and  faithless  oli- 
garchy applying  all  means  that  the  love  of  dominion 
and  selfishness  can  devise  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
commonalty  forbearing  to  the  last  in  its  opposition 
and  resistance,  ever  keq>in^  within  the  bounds  of 
the  existing  laws,  and  strivuig  after  power,  not  for 
the  mere  gratification  of  ambition,  but  in  order  to 
obtain  the  means  of  protecting  itself  agunst  fraud 
and  tyranny.  The  details  of  this  struggle  belong 
to  a  history  of  Rome  and  cannot  be  given  here  ;  we 
can  only  point  out  in  what  manner  the  plebeians 
gradually  gained  access  to  all  the  civil  and  religi- 
ous offices,  until  at  last  the  two  hostile  elements 
became  united  into  one  great  body  of  Roman  citi- 
zens with  equal  rights,  and  a  state  of  things  arose 
totally  different  firom  what  had  existed  before. 

After  the  first  secession,  in  b.  c.  494,  the  ple- 
beians gained  several  great  ad^-antages.  First,  a 
law  was  passed  to  prevent  the  patricians  from 
taking  usurious  interest  of  money  which  they  fre- 
quently lent  to  impoverished  plebeians  (Dionys. 
vL  83)  ;  secondly,  tribunes  were  appointed  for  the 
protection  of  the  plebeians  [TribuniJ  ;  and  lastly, 
plebeian  aediles  were  appointed.  [Akdilbs.] 
Shortly  after,  they  gained  the  right  to  summon 
before  their  own  comitia  tributa  any  one  who  had 
violated  the  rights  of  their  order  (Fest  s.o.  Saoer 
mem*  :  GtSttling,  p.  300,  &c.),  and  to  make  decrees 
{pldn9cUa)j  which,  however,  did  not  become 
binding  upon  the  whole  nation  until  the  year  &  c 
449.  [Plsbiscitom.]  A  few  years  after  this 
(445,  D.  c.),  the  tribune  ()anuleius  established,  by 
his  rogations,  the  connubium  between  patricians 
and  plebeians.  (Liv.  iv.  44,  v.  11,  12  ;  Dionys.  x. 
60,  xi.  28 ;  Cic  de  Re  PuU,  ii  37.)  He  also 
attempted  to  divide  the  consulship  between  the 
two  orders,  but  the  patricians  firustrated  the  realisa- 
tion of  this  plan  by  the  appointment  of  six  mili- 
tary tribunes,  who  were  to  be  elected  from  both 
orders.  [Tribuni.]  But  that  the  plebeians 
might  have  no  share  in  the  censorial  power, 
with  which  the  consuls  had  been  invested,  the 
military  tribunes  did  not  obtain  that  power,  and 
a  new  curule  dignity,  the  censorship,  was  esta- 
blished, with  which  patricians  alone  were  to  be  in- 
vested. [Cbn'Sor.]  Shortly  after  the  taking  of 
Rome  by  the  Oauls,  we  find  the  plebeians  again  in 
a  state  little  better  than  that  in  which  they  had 
been  before  their  first  secession  to  the  mans  sacer. 
In  B.a  421,  however,  they  were  admitted  to  the 
quaestorship,  which  opened  to  them  the  way  into 
the  senate,  where  henceforth  their  number  con- 
tinued to  increase.  [QuAXSToa  ;  Ssnatus.]  In 
B.  a  367,  the  tribunes  L.  Licinios  Stole  and  L. 
Sextius  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
monalty, and  resumed  the  contest  agamst  the 
patricians.  Alter  a  fierce  struggle,  which  lasted 
for  several  years,  they  at  length  carried  a  nation, 
according  to  which  decemvirs  were  to  be  appointed 
for  keeping  the  Sibylline  books  instead  of  duum- 
virs, of  whom  half  were  to  be  plebeians.  (Liv.  vi. 
37, 42.)  The  next  great  step  was  the  restoration  of 
the  consulship,  on  condition  that  one  consul  should 
always  be  a  plebeian.  A  third  rogation  of  Licinius, 
which  was  only  intended  to  afford  momentaiy  re- 
lief to  the  poor  plebeians,  regulated  the  rate  of  in- 
terest   From  this  time  forward  the  plebeuins  al&o 
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appear  in  the  potsession  of  the  right  to  oocopy  parts 
of  (he  ager  pablicas.  (Livy,  vU.  16  ;  Niebahr,  iil 
p.  1,  &C.)  In  B.  c.  ^66^  Lb  Sextiiu  Lateranni  wai 
the  fint  plebeian  consiiL  The  patricians,  hoireTer, 
who  always  oontriTed  to  yield  no  more  than  what 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  lor  them  to  retain, 
stripped  the  consulship  of  a  considetable  part  of  its 
power  and  tnnsferred  it  to  two  new  curule  offices, 
riz.,  that  of  piaetor  and  of  cnmle  aedile.  [Akdilbs  ; 
Praktoe.]  But  after  such  great  advantages  had 
been  once  gained  by  the  plebeians,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  stop  them  in  their  prop^ress  towards  a  perfect 
equality  of  political  rights  with  the  patricians.  In 
a  c.  356  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  was  the  fint  plebeian 
dictator ;  in  b.  a  851,  the  censorship  was  thrown 
open  to  the  plebeians,  and  in  b.  c.  336  the  preetor- 
ship.  The  Oguluian  law,  in  b.  c.  300,  also  opened 
to  them  the  (&ces  of  pontifez  and  augur.  These 
advantages  were,  as  might  be  supposed,  not  gained 
without  the  fiercest  opposition  of  the  patricians 
and  even  after  they  were  gained  and  sanctioned  by 
law,  the  patricians  exerted  every  means  to  obstract 
the  operation  of  the  law.  Such  firandulent  attempts 
led,  in  B.  c.  286,  to  the  last  secession  of  the  ple- 
beians, after  which,  however,  the  dictator  Q.  Hor- 
tensius  snooessfhlly  and  permanently  reconciled  the 
two  orden,  secured  to  the  plebeians  all  the  rights 
they  had  acquired  until  then,  and  procured  for  their 
plebiscita  the  full  power  of  leges  binding  upon  the 
whole  nation. 

In  a  political  point  of  view  the  distinction  be- 
tween patricians  and  plebeians  now  ceased,  and 
Rome,  internally  strengthened  and  united,  entered 
upon  the  happiest  period  of  her  history.  How 
completely  the  old  distinction  was  now  foigotten, 
'is  evident  from  the  fact  that  henceforth  bou  cour 
suls  were  frequently  plebeians.  The  government 
of  Rome  had  thus  gradually  changed  from  an  op- 
pressive oligarchy  into  a  moderate  democracy,  in 
which  each  party  had  its  proper  influence  and  the 
power  of  checking  the  other,  if  it  should  venture  to 
assume  more  thaun  it  could  legally  daioL  It  was 
this  constitution,  the  work  of  many  generations, 
that  excited  the  admiration  of  the  great  statesman 
Polvbius. 

We  stated  above  that  the  plebeians  during  their 
struggle  with  the  patricians  did  not  seek  power  for 
the  mere  gratification  of  their  ambition,  but  as  a 
necessary  means  to  protect  themselves  from  op- 
pression. The  abuse  which  they,  or  rather  their 
tribunes,  made  of  their  power,  belongs  to  a  much 
later  time,  and  no  traces  of  it  appear  until  more 
than  half  a  century  after  the  Hortensian  law ;  and 
even  then,  this  power  was  only  abused  by  indivi- 
diuls,  and  not  on  behalf  of  the  real  plebeians,  but 
of  a  degenerating  democratical  party,  which  is  un- 
fortunately designated  by  later  writers  by  the  name 
of  plebeians,  and  thus  has  become  identified  with 
them.  Those  who  know  the  immense  influence 
which  religion  and  its  public  ministers  had  upon 
the  whole  management  of  the  state,  will  not 
wonder  that  the  plebeians  in  their  contest  with 
the  aristocracy  exerted  themselves  as  much  to  gain 
access  to  the  priestly  offices  as  to  those  of  a  purely 
political  character ;  as  the  latter  in  reality  would 
have  been  of  little  avail  without  the  former.  The 
office  of  curio  maximus,  which  the  plebeians  sought 
and  obtained  nearly  a  century  after  the  Ogulnian 
law  (Liv.  xxvii.  6,  8),  seems  indeed  to  afibrd 
ground  for  supposing  that  in  this  instance  the  ple- 
beians sought  a  distinction  merdy  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  extending  their  privileges ;  but  Ambrosch 
{ShuUm  u.  AndetOmgen^  p.  95)  has  rendered  it 
more  than  probable  that  the  office  of  curio  maxi- 
mus was  at  that  time  of  greater  political  import- 
ance than  is  generally  believed.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  such  priestly  offices  as  had  little  or  no 
connection  with  the  management  of  public  aflairs, 
such  as  that  of  the  rex  sacrorum,  the  flamiues, 
salii,  and  others,  were  never  coveted  by  the  ple- 
beians, and  continued  to  be  held  by  the  patricians 
down  to  the  latest  times.  (l>ionys.  v.  1 ;  Cic  pro 
Dom,  14  ;  Fest  «.  v.  MeQor.flam.) 

After  the  passing  of  the  Hortensian  law,  the 
political  distinction  between  patricians  and  ple- 
beians ceased,  and  with  a  few  unimportant  ex- 
ceptions, both  orders  were  placed  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality.  Henoefortn  the  name  populus  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  plebeians  alone,  and 
sometimes  to  the  whole  body  of  Roman  dtisens, 
as  assembled  in  the  comitia  centuriata  or  tributa. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  5  ;  Cic  oJ  AU.  iv.  2  ;  GelL  x.  20.) 
The  term  plebs  or  plebecuU,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  applied  in  a  loose  nuumer  of  speaking  to  the 
multitude  or  populace  in  opposition  to  the  nobiles 
or  the  senatorial  party.  (Sallust,  Jtig,  63 ;  Cic 
ad  Att,  i.  16  ;  Hor.  Bpiti.  iL  1.  158  ;  Hirt.  Bell, 
Alex.  5,  &c.) 

A  person  who  was  bom  a  plebeian,  could  only 
be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician  by  a  lex  curiata, 
as  was  sometimes  done  during  the  kingly  period, 
and  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic  Caesar  was 
the  first  who  ventured  in  his  own  name  to  raise 
plebeians  to  the  rank  of  patricians,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  the  emperors.   [Patrich.] 

It  frequently  occurs  in  the  history  of  Rome  that 
one  and  the  same  gens  contain  plebeian  as  well 
as  patrician  fiunilies.  In  the  gens  Cornelia,  for 
instance,  we  find  the  plebeian  fiunilies  of  the  Balbi, 
Mammulae,  Merulae,  &c,  along  with  the  patrician 
Sdpiones,  Sullae,  Lentuli,  &c  The  occurrence  of 
this  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for  in  different 
ways.  It  nuty  have  been,  that  one  branch  of  a 
plebeian  family  was  made  patrician,  while  the 
others  remained  plebeians.  (Cic  Brut,  16,  de  Leg. 
iL  3 ;  Sueton,  Ner.  1.)  It  may  also  have  hap- 
pened that  two  fiunilies  had  the  same  nomen  gen- 
tilicium  without  being  actual  members  of  the  same 
gens.  (Cic.  Brut.  16 ;  Tacit  AnnaL  iil.  48.)  Again, 
a  patrician  fiunily  might  go  over  to  the  plebeians, 
and  as  such  a  family  continued  to  bear  the  name 
of  its  patrician  gens,  this  gens  apparently  contained 
a  plebeian  family.  (Liv.  iv.  16  ;  Plin.  H.N,  xviii. 
4.)  At  the  time  when  no  eonnubium  existed  be- 
tween the  two  orders,  a  marriage  between  a  patri- 
cian and  a  plebeian  had  the  consequence,  that  the 
same  nomen  gentilicium  belonged  to  persons  of  the 
two  orders.  (Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  337,  n.  756 ;  Suet. 
Aug,  2.)  When  a  peregrinns  obtained  the  civitas 
through  the  influence  of  a  patrician,  or  when  n 
slave  was  emancipated  by  his  patrician  master, 
they  generally  adopted  the  nomen  gentilicium  of 
their  benefiu;tor  (Cic  ad  Fam,  xiii.  35,  36,  e.  Vert: 
iv.  17  ;  Appian,  CiviL  100),  and  thus  appear  to 
belong  to  the  same  gens  with  him.  (Comp.  Becker, 
/.  c  p.  133,  &c  ;  Ihne,  le,)  [  L.  S.] 

PLEBISCITUM,  a  name  property  applied  to 
a  law  passed  at  the  Comitia  Tributa  on  the  rooa- 
tion  of  a  Tribune.  According  to  Laelins  Felix 
(Oellins,  xv.  27,  and  the  note  in  the  edition  of 
Oronovius),  he  who  had  authority  to  convene  nr' 
the  universus  populus,  but  only  a  part,  could  h^ 
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a  Coocilittiiif  bat  not  Comitia  ;  and  as  tlie  Tribunes 
could  not  ranunon  the  Patricii  nor  refer  anj  matter 
to  tkem,  what  was  roted  upon  the  proposal  of  the 
tribunes  was  not  a  Lex,  but  a  ScituDL  But  in 
course  of  time  Plebiscita  obtained  the  force  of 
Leges,  pcoperij  so  called,  and  accordingly  they  an 
sometimes  included  in  the  term  Leges.     [Lax.] 

The  progress  of  change  as  to  this  matter  appean 
£rom  the  following  passages.  A  Lex  Valeria, 
nassed  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata  &  c.  449  (Lir. 
lii  55,  67)  enacted  that  the  Populns  should  be 
bound  {temeretur)  by  that  which  the  Plebs  voted 
tributim ;  and  the  same  thing  is  expressed  in  other 
words  thus:  **  Scita  plebis  injuncta  patribus.** 
A  Lex  PnbIili^  339  b.  c.  (Liv.  riil  12),  was 
passed  to  the  effect  that  Plebiscita  should  bind  all 
the  Quirites  ;  and  a  Lex  Hortensia  B.  c.  286,  to 
the  effect  that  Plebiscita  should  bind  all  the 
populus  {mmvtrnu  pofmhi)  as  Gaaus  (I  3)  ex- 
presses it ;  or,  **ut  eojure,  quod  plebes  statuisset, 
onmes  Quirites  tenerentur,"  according  to  Laelius 
Felix,  as  quoted  by  Oellius  ;  and  this  latter  is  also 
the  expression  of  Pliny  {ffitL  NaL  xv.  10).  The 
Lex  Hortensia  is  referred  to  as  the  Lex  which 
put  Plebiscita  as  to  their  binding  force  exactir  on 
the  same  footing  as  lieges.  The  effect  of  these 
Leges  is  discussed  in  Lbx  under  the  several  heads 

of  VALBRIAB,  PUBLILIAB,  HORTBNSIA. 

The  principal  Plebiscita  are  mentioned  under 
Lbx.  [G.  L.J 

PLECTRUM.    [Lyra.] 

PLEMO'CHOAE  (»Xij/ioxAM.)  [Elbu- 
•INIA,  p.  454,  a.] 

PLETHRON  (wAMpor)  was  originally  a  mea- 
sure of  sur&ce,  which  is  the  only  sense  of  the  word 
it4K9epo»  in  Homer.  (//.  xxi.  407,  Od.  xl  577.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  fundamental  hmd  mea- 
sure in  tlie  Greek  system,  being  the  square  of  100 
feet,  that  is,  10,000  square  feet  The  later  Greek 
writers  use  it  as  the  translation  of  the  Roman  .fi^- 
mfM,  probably  because  the  latter  was  the  standard 
land  measure  in  the  Roman  system  ;  but,  in  size, 
the  pletkron  answered  more  nearly  to  the  Roman 
oefM,  or  half-jttgerum,  which  was  the  older  unit 
of  land  measures.  The  pUtAnm  would  answer  ex- 
actly to  the  aehu^  but  for  the  difference  caused  by 
the  former  being  decimal  (100x100),  and  the 
other  partly  duodecimal  (120  x  120).  The  pUOrom 
contained  4  anarae  of  2500  square  feet  each. 

2.  As  frequently  happened  with  the  ancient 
land  measures,  the  side  of  the  pleArom  was  taken 
as  a  measure  of  length,  with  the  same  name.  This 
pletknm  was  equal  to  100  feet  (or  about  101 
English  feet)  =»  661-  ir^x«'  =^10  bcairai  or  icdAo^ 
/tou  It  was  also  introduced  into  the  system  of 
itinerazy  measures,  being  l-6th  of  the  stadium. 
(Herod.  iL  124  ;  comp.  Mbnsura,  p.  753,  b.,  and 
the  Tables).  [P.S.] 

PLINTHUS  (vMy$os\  any  rectangalar  paral- 
lelopiped«  1.  A  brick  or  tile.  [Latbr].  2.  The 
quadnngnlar  piece  of  stone  which  should  properly 
form  the  lowest  member  of  the  base  of  a  colimm, 
and  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
the  use  of  a  tile  or  a  flat  piece  of  wood  to  prevent 
the  shaft  from  sinking  into  the  ground  ;  although 
very  frequently  the  plinth  is  wanting,  the  highest 
step  or  other  basement  forming  a  sort  of  continuous 
plinth  or  podium,    [Spira].  [P.  S.] 

PLUM  A'RII,  a  class  of  per^ns,  mentioned  by 
Vitmvius  (vi  7,  p.  177,  ed.  Bip.X  Vaiio  (op. 
Nomum^  il  p.  716),  and  in  inscriptions    It  can- 
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not  be  decided  with  certainty  what  their  exact  oc- 
cupation was:  their  name  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  it  had  something  to  do  with  feathers  (pbmiae), 
Sttlmasitts  (ad  Vapiac  Caarim^  c.  20)  supposes  that 
they  were  perstms  who  wove  in  garments  golden  or 
pnxple  figures  made  like  feathera  The  wwd,  bow- 
ever,  prmbly  signifies  all  those  who  work  in  fea- 
thers, as  lamara  those  who  work  in  wool,  and 
oiyemtaru  those  who  wofk  in  silver.  Seneca  (£^p. 
90)  speaks  of  dresses  made  of  the  feathers  of  birds. 
(Becker,  GallmM,  vol  I  pp.  44—48.) 

PLUTEUS,  appears  to  have  signified  iu  general 
any  kind  of  protection  or  shelter,  and  was  hoice 
used  in  the  following  special  significations: — 1. 
A  kind  of  shed  made  of  hurdles  and  covered  with 
raw  hides,  which  could  be  moved  forward  by  small 
wheels  attached  to  it,  and  undev  which  the  baiqpen 
of  a  town  made  their  approaches.  (Festos,  a  r. ; 
Veget  iv.  15  ;  Liv.xxxiv.  17.)  2.  A  parnpet  or 
breastwork  made  of  boards  and  similar  materials, 
placed  on  the  vallum  of  a  camp,  on  moveable 
towers  or  other  military  engines,  on  rafts,  the  decks 
of  ships,  &C.  (Festus,  a  o.  ;  Caes.  Belt  GalL  vii. 
25,  41,  72,  BelL  Civ,  I  25.)  3.  The  board  at 
the  side  of  a  bed.  The  side  at  which  a  perMn 
entered  the  bed  was  open  and  called  tptmda :  the 
other  side,  which  was  protected  by  a  board,  was 
called  pluteus.  (SueU  OmL  26  ;  Martial,  iii.  91.) 
[Lbctus,  p.  674,  b.J  4.  Cases  of  some  kind  upon 
the  walls  of  houses  on  which  small  statues  and 
busts  were  phiccd.  (Dig.  29.  tit  1.  s.  17  ;  Juv. 
il  7.) 

PLYNTE'RIA  (»Xi»n^pia),  from  wXuyciy,  to 
wash,  was  a  festival  celebrated  at  Athens  every 
year,  on  the  22nd  of  Thargelion,  in  honour  of 
Athena,  snmamed  Aglauros  (Phot  Lue.  s.  9. ;  Plat 
Aldb.  34  ;  Harpocrat  Suid.  s.  «.),  whose  temple 
stood  on  the  Acropolia  (Herod,  viii.  53  ;  Hesych. 
a  o.  WiwHipta.)  Plutarch  states  that  the  festival 
took  place  on  the  25th,  but  probably  only  because 
it  huted  for  several  daya  (DodweU,  de  Cye£u,  p^ 
349  ;  comp.  PhiloL  Mut.  a  pu  234.)  The  day  of 
this  festival  was  at  Athens  among  the  iaro^piitf 
or  diet  ne/asH;  for  the  temple  of  the  goddess  wis 
surrounded  by  a  rope  to  preclude  all  communi- 
cation with  it  (Pollux,  viiL  141) ;  her  statne  was 
stripped  of  its  garments  and  ornaments  for  the  par- 
pose  of  cleaning  them,  and  was  in  the  meanwhile 
covered  over  to  conceal  it  from  the  sight  of  man. 
(Plut  Le. ;  Xen.  HeUm,  i  4.  §  12.)  The  persons 
who  performed  this  service  were  called  wpa^i^p- 
yiiai.  (Plut  L  c  ;  Hesych.  *.  ©.)  The  city  was 
therefore,  so  to  speak,  on  this  day  without  its 
protecting  divinity,  and  any  undertaking  com> 
menced  on  it  was  believed  to  be  necessarily  un* 
suooessfiU.  A  procession  was  also  held  on  the  day 
of  the  Plynteria,  in  which  a  quantity  of  dried  figs, 
called  nyvropla^  was  earned  about  (Etymol. 
Magn.  ;  Hesych.  a  9.  'Hyfrropla ;  Phot  Ler, 
».9.)  [L.S.] 

PNYX.     [EccLBsiA,  p.  440,  a] 

PO'CULUM  was  any  kind  of  drinking-cup.  It 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  CnUtr  or  vessel  in 
which  the  wine  was  mixed  [Cratbr],  and  £rom 
the  Cyi^fttw,  a  kind  of  kdle  or  small  cup,  which 
was  used  to  convey  the  wine  from  the  Crater  to 
the  Pocnlum  or  drinking-cup.  [Cyathu&J  Thus 
Horace  (Cam,  iii.  19.  11) — 

**  tribns  ant  novem 
Miscentur  cyathis  pocula  commodia^ 
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PODIUM,  m  architectuiv,  i«  a  eontinaed  pe-  ^ 
destel,  for  sapporting  a  row  of  colnmiii,  or  ■erving 
for  a  panpet,  or  fonning  a  lort  of  terrace,  m  the 
jpodimm  in  the  theatre  and  amphitheatre.  (Vitmr. 
iii  S,  ▼.  7,  Tii.  4  ;  Auphithbatrum.)       [P.  S.] 

POENA  (Greek,  voir^).  The  Roman  aenae  of 
this  word  is  explained  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  50.  tit  16. 
1. 13)  at  the  tame  time  that  he  expUini  Frans 
and  Multa.  Fran*  is  ffenerallj  an  oflence,  Noza  ; 
and  Poena  is  the  ponishment  of  an  offence,  Nozae 
vindieta.  Poena  is  a  general  name  for  any  ponuh- 
ment  of  any  offence :  Molta  is  the  pemilty  of  a 
particular  offence,  which  is  now  (in  Ulpian^s  time) 
pecuniary.  Ulpian  lays  in  his  time  because  by 
the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  Multa  was 
pecnaria  or  a  certain  number  of  oxen  and  sheep. 
(Plin.  xviii  3  ;  Festus,  ff.90.  MulUsm^  PtadcUtu.) 
[Lax  Atbrnia  Tarpbia.]  Ulpian  proceeds  to 
say  that  Poena  may  affect  a  personls  caput  and 
existimatio,  that  is.  Poena  may  be  loss  of  citizen- 
ship and  Infiunia.  A  Multa  was  imposed  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  its  amount  was  deter- 
mined by  the  pleasure  of  him  who  imposed  it  A 
Poena  was  only  inflicted  when  it  was  imposed  by 
some  lex  or  some  other  legal  authority  (9K0  aUo 
jttn).  When  no  poena  was  imposed,  then  a  multa 
or  penalty  might  be  inflicted.  Every  person  who 
had  jurisdictio  (this  seems  to  be  the  right  reading 
instead  of  judicatio)  could  impose  a  multa ;  and 
these  were  magistratus  and  praesides  provindarum. 
A  Poena  might  be  inflicted  by  any  one  who  was 
intrusted  with  the  judicial  prosecution  of  the  offence 
to  which  it  was  affixed.  The  legal  distinction  be- 
tween Poena  and  Multa  is  not  always  obserred  by 
the  Roman  writers.  [O.  L.] 

POLEMARCHUS  {woKiiw^ot).  An  account 
of  the  fimctions  of  the  Athenian  magistrate  of  this 
name  is  given  under  Archon.  Athens,  however, 
was  not  the  only  state  of  Greece  which  had  officers 
so  called.  We  read  of  them  at  Sparta,  and  in 
various  cities  of  Boeotia.  As  their  name  denotes, 
they  were  originally  and  properiy  connected  with 
military  affiun,  being  entrusted  either  with  the 
command  of  armies  abroad,  or  the  superintendence 
of  the  war  department  at  home :  sometimes  with 
both.  The  polemarchs  of  Sparta  appear  to  have 
ranked  next  to  the  king,  when  on  aotnal  service 
abroad,  and  were  generally  of  the  royal  kindred  or 
house  (y^jwr).  (Herod,  vii.  173.)  They  com- 
nanded  single  morae  (Xen.  Rep,  Ia»»,  xL  4),  so 
that  they  would  appear  to  have  been  six  in  niunber 
(MUUer,  Dor,  iiL  12.  §  4),  and  sometimes  whole 
armies.  (Herod.  I.  e.)  They  also  formed  part  of 
the  king'fe  council  in  war,  and  of  the  royal  escort 
called  Scytotf'k  (Xen.  HtiL  vl  4.  §  14),  and  were 
supported  or  represented  by  the  officers  called 
vvju^o^lt,  (Miiller,  iii  12.  §5.)  The  polemarrhs 
<»f  Sparta  had  also  the  superintendence  of  the  public 
tables :  a  circumstance  which  admits  of  explana- 
tion from  the  fact  that  Lycuigus  is  said  to  have 
instituted  the  syssitia  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and 
therefore  as  military  dirisions  ;  so  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians would  eat  and  fight  in  the  same  com- 
pany. (MUller,  iiL  12.  §4.)  But  in  addition  to 
their  military  functions,  and  the  duties  connected 
therewith,  the  polemarchs  of  Sparta  had  a  civil  as 
well  as  a  certain  extent  of  judicial  power  (Id.  iii.  7. 
§  8),  in  which  respect  they  resembled  the  ((px*'i' 
i[olKi\u»fxoi  at  Athens.  In  Boeotia  also  there 
were  magistrates  of  this  name.  At  Thebes,  for 
instance^  there  appears  to  have  been  two,  perhaps 
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elected  annually,  and  from  what  happened  when 
Phoebidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander,  seized 
the  Cadmeia  or  citadel  of  Thebes  (b.  c.  382),  we 
may  infer  that  in  times  of  peace  they  were  in- 
vested with  the  chief  executive  power  of  the  state, 
sad  the  command  of  the  city,  having  its  military 
force  under  their  orders.  (Xen.  HtU,  y.  2.  §  30.) 
They  an  not,  however,  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Boeotarchs.  AtThespiae  also  (Plut  Demttr,  c.  39) 
there  were  officers  of  this  name,  and  likewise  in 
Aetolia  (Polyb.  iv.  79)  and  Arcadia.  At  Cynaetha 
in  the  latter  country  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
entrusted  to  the  special  care  of  the  Polemarchs: 
they  had  to  keep*  guard  by  them  in  the  day-time, 
and  to  close  them  at  night,  and  the  keys  were  al- 
ways kept  in  their  custody.  (Id.  iv.  18.)  [R.  W.] 

POLETAE  (wwAnroi),  a  board  of  ten  officers, 
or  magistrates  (for  they  are  called  Vx4  l>y  Har- 
pocration),  whose  duty  it  was  to  grant  leases  of  the 
public  Unds  and  mines,  and  also  to  let  the  revenues 
arising  from  the  customs,  taxes,  confiscations,  and 
forfeitures.  Of  such  letting  the  word  "kuKuv  (not 
yua^w)  was  generally  used,  and  also  the  correU- 
tive  words  intM^ax  and  vp(cur0ai.  Their  official 
place  of  business  was  called  itmKtfr^i^Y.  One  was 
chosen  from  each  tribe.  A  chairman  presided  at 
their  meetings  (^pvr^Ucvc).  In  the  letting  of  the 
revenue  they  were  assisted  by  the  managers  of  the 
theoric  fund  (r^  dtvpur^),  and  they  acted  under 
the  authority  of  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  who 
exercised  a  general  control  ever  the  financial  de- 
partment of  the  adminis^ation.  Resident  aliens, 
who  did  not  pay  their  residence- tax  (/icro/irioi'), 
were  summoned  before  them,  and  if  found  to  have 
committed  defoalt,  were  sold  in  a  room  called 
vtfXtp-^piop  TOW  ftrroticfov.  (Demoath.  e.  Aristog^ 
787.)  Other  persons  who  had  forfeited  their  free- 
dom to  the  state  were  also  sold  by  the  vwX^ai^ 
as  foreigners  who  had  been  convicted  of  usurping 
the  rights  of  citixenship.  (Harpoc.  and  Suid.  *.  vo, 
n«Airral  and  furoliciotf ;  Pollux,  viiL  99  ;  Bfickh, 
Pubk  Eeon,  o/AOent^  p.  155,  2d  ed.;  Meier,  <U 
bm.  damn,  p.  41.)  [C.  R  K.] 

POLITEIA,  POLI'TES  (iroX(T«io,  iroXfTijf). 
[C1VITA8  (Grxbk).] 

POLITOPHY'LACES  (iroA<To^i5XoiC€j). 
[Taou8.] 

POLLICA'RIS.    [Paa.]       ^ 

POLLICITATIO.     [Obligationw,  p.  821.] 

POLLI NCTO'RES.     ( FuNus,  p.  558,  a.] 

POLUS  (ir^Aov),  in  astronomy,  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult word  to  explain  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
manner,  on  account  of  the  various  senses  in  which 
it  is  uaed.  In  such  a  case,  the  only  safe  guide  to 
the  original  meaning  of  a  word  is  to  determine,  if 
possible,  its  sense  in  the  earliest  passa^  in  which 
It  occurs,  and  to  compare  that  sense  with  what  is 
known  of  the  etymology  of  the  word.  Now  it  is 
evident  that  ir^Aof  contains  the  root  IIEA,  which 
we  find  in  ir^Aojuot  and  other  words,  and  the 
fundamental  idea  attached  to  which  appears  to  ba 
that  of  motion.  Then,  taming  to  the  Greek  au- 
thors, we  find  the  word  first  occurring  in  the  well- 
known  passage  in  which  Aeschylus  {Prom.  427) 
speaks  of  Atlas  as  supporting  on  his  shoulders  the 
pole  of  h«wen^  that  is,  the  9auU  0/ the  »ky,  which 
was  called  w^Aof  in  accordance  with  the  notion, 
which  prevailed  from  the  time  of  Thales,  that  the 
sky  was  a  hollow  sphere,  which  moved  continuallr 
round  the  earth,  carrying  the  heavenly  bodies  with 
it  (0>mp.  Eurip.  Or,  1 685  ;  Pseudo-Plat  Atioek, 
3o 
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p.  371,  b ;  AristopK  Av.  179  ;  Alex,  ap,  AA. 
p.  60,  a  ;  Ukert,  Chop,  d,  Grieek  m.  Rom.  toI.  L 
pt  ii.  p.  lis  ;  Grote,  ffittoiy  of  Gnees^  toL  iL 
pp.  154,  155.)  The  next  pavage,  in  order  of 
time,  it  that  in  which  Herodotni  (il  109)  lays 
that  the  Oreeki  learnt  from  the  Babykmiana  w6\w 
Ktd  TTcd^m  iral  rA  ivtntaii4Ka  fUf^  rifff  ^M^pqr, 
where  Ute  later  commentators  and  leztoographerf 
for  the  moet  ^art  explab  the  wofd  aa  meaning  an 
astronomical  mttrument,  diflerent  from  the  ytfZ/jmif 
or  ton  dial  Mr.  Orote  {L  o.)  intetprett  the  pai- 
eage  aa  ugnifying  that  the  Oreeki  **aoquirL'd  from 
the  Babylonians  the  conception  of  As  poU,  or  of 
the  heavens  as  a  complete  hollow  sphere,  roTolring 
round  and  enclosing  the  earth.**  Bat  Herodotos 
certainly  seems  to  be  speaking  of  something  more 
definite  and  specific  than  a  mere  eonception  respect- 
ing the  sky  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  probable 
explanation  is  that  of  Scaliger  and  Salmasius,  as 
modified  by  recent  astronomers  and  scholars  (see 
Bailly,  IXelambre,  Letronne,  and  Creoaer,  as  quoted 
by  Bkhr,  ad  loe,\  namely,  that  the  word  signifies 
tA«  comeave  kemispkerieal  tum^ial,  made  in  imitation 
of  the  hearenly  sphere,  and  hence  called  by  the 
same  name,  wAor,  which  was  the  earliest  form  of 
the  sun-dial,  inasmuch  aa  it  required  less  skill  than 
the  delineation  of  a  sun-dial  on  a  plane  surface. 
The  yvAitMv  was  not  another  different  sort  of  sun- 
dial, but  the  Mcieir,  or,  as  we  still  lay,  gnomom  of 
the  dial  itself,  the  shadow  of  which,  falling  upon 
the  meridian  lines  of  the  sun-dial,  indicated  the 
hours  of  the  day  as  marked  by  the  motion  of  the 
sun  in  the  true  heavenly  r^ot ;  so  that,  in  fi^t, 
the  words  w^Aor  aal  yviitowa  together  describe  the 
instnunent  Pollux  (ix.  46)  explains  96Kot  as 
meaning  i»pok6yie¥^  in  a  passage  which  he  quotee 
from  the  Qeryiadee  of  Aristophanes  $  and  Lncian 
{Lejripk.  4)  speaks  of  the  yimfiMtf  mtenkadommg 
ike  middle  of  the  r^Xot,  —  a  striking  eonfirmation 
of  the  explanation  we  have  given.  The  yi^fmr 
alime  was,  in  &ct,  not  originally  a  sun-dial,  but  a 
mere  upright  stile,  the  length  of  the  shadow  of 
which  was  measured,  to  obtain  a  rough  notion  of 
the  altitude  of  the  sun  and  thence  of  the  time  of 
the  day :  afterwards,  a  dial  was  added  with  lines 
marked  upon  it,  so  as  to  formatme  sun-dial,  which 
was  still  called  yp^futr.  The  simple  gmumm  was 
lued  by  the  Greek  geogiaphert  to  determine  the 
latitude  of  places.    (Comp.  Horolooium.*) 

For  the  other  meanings  of  w^Aos,  see  the  Graek 
Lexicons.  [P.  S.] 

POLY'MITA.    [TaLA.] 

POMOE'RIUM.  This  word  is  eompounded  of 
foei  and  moerium  {mmrue}^  in  the  same  manner 
as  pomeridiem  of  poet  and  meridiem^  and  thus  sig- 
nifies a  line  running  by  the  walls  of  a  town  (pons 
or  poet  mmroe).  The  pomoerinm,  however,  dkl  not 
consist  of  the  actual  walls  or  fortifications  of  a  place, 
but  was  a  symbolical  wall,  and  the  course  <rf  the 
pomoerium  itself  was  marked  by  stone  pilhirs  (eippi 
pomoerH^  Varro,  de  Lmg,  Lai.  v.  143,  ed.  MUUerX 
erected  at  certain  intervals.  The  custom  of  making 
a  pomoerium  was  common  to  the  Latins  and  Etrus- 


*  In  the  article  Hokolooium  will  be  found 
statements  differing  in  some  minor  points  from 
those  in  this  article :  such  differences  are  unavoid- 
able when  a  difficult  subject  is  discussed  by  difler- 
ent writers  ;  and  they  may  even  be  useful  to  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  examine  the  question  tho- 
roughly.    [£a] 
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cans,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done  m  the 
earliest  times,  when  a  town  was  to  be  founded, 
was  as  follows: — A  bullock  and  a  heifer  wen 
yoked  to  a  plough,  and  a  furrow  was  drawn  around 
the  place  whidi  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  new 
town,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  clods  fell  in- 
ward. The  little  mound  thus  formed  was  the 
symbolical  wall,  and  along  it  ran  the  pomoerium, 
within  the  compass  of  which  alone  the  city-anspiees 
(aaupfew  arftona)  could  be  taken.  (Varro,  de  Uag, 
LaL  L  e,)  That  the  aetnal  walla  or  fortifications 
of  a  town  ran  near  it,  may  naturally  be  supposed, 
though  the  pomoerium  might  either  be  within  or 
without  them.  This  custom  was  also  followed  in 
the  building  of  Rome,  and  the  Romans  afterwards 
observed  it  in  the  establishment  of  their  ooloniea 
The  sacred  line  of  the  Roman  pomoerium  did  not 
prevent  the  inhabitants  fimm  buildiqg  upon  or 
taking  into  use  any  plaee  beyond  it,  &t  it  was 
necessary  to  leave  a  certain  spaee  on  each  side  of 
it  unooeupied  so  as  not  to  unhAllow  it  by  piofene 
use.  (Liv.  i  44.)  Thus  we  find  that  the  Aven- 
tine,  although  inhabited  from  early  times,  was  for 
many  centuries  not  included  within  the  pontioe- 
num.  (OelL  xiiL  14.)  The  whole  space  included 
in  it  was  called  ager  ^gotn  or  fimee  ^irfi.  The 
pomoerium  of  Rome  was  not  the  same  at  all  times ; 
as  the  city  increased  the  pomoerium  also  was  ex- 
tended, but  this  extension  could,  according  to  an- 
cient usage,  be  made  only  by  such  men  as  had  by 
their  victories  over  foreign  nations  increased  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire  (Tacit.  AwmmL  xiL  23), 
and  neither  could  a  pomoerinm  be  formed  nor 
altered  without  the  ai^urs  previously  consulting 
the  will  of  the  geds  by  augury,  whence  the  JM 
pomaerU  of  the  augurs.  (Dionys.  iv.  18  ;  Cic:  de 
Di».  il  35.)  The  formula  of  the  prayer  which  the 
augurs  performed  on  such  occasions,  and  which  was 
repeated  afW  them  by  the  people  who  attended,  is 
pieserved  in  Festus  («.  e.  ProaimMnmm). 

The  oriffinal  pomoerium  of  Romulus  ran,  acoord- 
mg  to  Gellius  {I  e.),  around  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine, but  the  one  which  Tacitus  {AmmaL  xiL  24) 
describes  as  the  pomoerium  of  Romulus  comprised 
a  much  wider  space,  and  was,  as  Niebuhr  thinks 
{Hut  of  Rom,  I  p.  288  ;  compare  Bunsen,  Bee- 
ekreilK  d,  Siadi  Rom,  i.  pu  138  ;  Sachse,  BeeeknA, 
vom  Rom,  L  p.  50),  an  enlaigemcat  of  the  original 
compass,  taking  in  a  suburb  or  borough.  Niebuhr 
also  believes  &ei  pomoerium  properiy  denotes  a 
suburb  taken  into  the  city.  The  Rmnnlian  pomoe* 
rium,  according  to  Tacitus,  ran  from  the  Forum 
Boarium  (the  arch  of  Septimius  Sevens)  through 
the  valley  of  the  Circus  so  as  to  include  the  am 
maxima  Hevcnlis  ;  then  along  the  foot  of  the  Pahi- 
tine  to  the  ara  Consi,  and  thence  from  the  Septi- 
soniumto  the  curiae  veteres  (a  little  below  the 
baths  of  Trajan),  along  the  top  of  the  Velia  to  the 
Sacellum  Larinm,  and  lastly  by  the  via  sacra  to 
the  Fomm.  From  the  eastern  side  of  the  Forum 
to  the  Vekbrum  there  was  a  swamps  ao  thai 
Tacitus  does  not  mention  the  line  of  the  pomoe- 
rium here.  Servius  TuUius  again  extended  the 
pomoerium  (Liv.  L  44  ;  Dionys.  iv.  13),  but  the 
Aventine  was  not  included,  ather  beeanse  the 
auspices  here  taken  by  Remus  had  been  unfevoor* 
able,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  because  there 
stood  on  this  hill  the  temple  ol  Diana,  the  csnmon 
sanctuary  of  the  Latins  and  Romans.  (QdL  /.c  ; 
Varro,  de  Lu^,  LaL  v.  43.)  The  Aventine  did  not 
become  included  within  the  pomoenum  oaltl  th« 
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time  of  the  Emperor  Ckudiot.  (OelL  L  e, ;  Tacit. 
Am»aL  ziL  23.)  Dionytiiu  (/.  e.)  •tetee  that  down 
to  hie  tioie  nobody  had  extended  the  pomoeriom 
•inee  the  time  of  King  Servioa,  althoqgn  we  know 
from  authentic  aouoee  that  at  leait  Augiutu  en- 
laiged  the  pomoeriom  (Bonaen,  t  e.  p.  139),  and 
the  lame  ia  eaid  ot  Sulla  and  J.  Caeaar.  (Tacit. 
AimaL  Le.  \  GelL  Le. ;  FesU  «.e.  Prodmmrium; 
Cic.  ad  AU.  ziii  20  ;  Dion  Caei.  zliiL  60,  xlir.  49.) 
The  laat  who  extended  the  pomoerinm  of  Rome 
waa  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  after  he  had  enlaiged 
the  walla  of  the  city.  (FL  VopiM.  Z>»v.  ^atw^  21  ; 
eomp.  Beckei^  HamUmek  dtr  Smm.  AlUrih.  i.  p. 
92,  Ac)  [L.&] 

POM  PA  (we^«4),  a  aolemn  proceeuon,  aa  on 
the  oocaeion  of  a  fiineml,  triumph,  die  (Cic.  pro 
MiL  13 ;  Suet  JmL  Com,  37,  &&)  It  ia,  how- 
erer,  more  particularly  applied  to  the  grand  pro- 
cetaion  with  which  the  gamea  of  the  Cireua  com- 
menced (Pompa  droMAf).    [Cucua.] 

PONDERA  (aratf^ieO,  The  conaiderationa, 
which  lie  at  the  baeia  of  the  whole  anbject  of 
weighta  and  meaaurea,  both  generally,  and  wiUi 
ipecial  reference  to  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
ayttema,  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the  in- 
troductory part  of  the  article  Mknsub^  In  the 
pretent  article  it  ia  propoaed  to  give  a  brief  gencsal 
account  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mi^mm  o^w&ijfkU. 

1.  Earfy  Greek  WeijfkU.  —  It  haa  been  already 
atated,  in  the  article  Mbnsura,  that  all  the  know- 
ledge we  have  upon  the  uibject  goea  to  prore  that, 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  metrical  ayatemi,  weigkU 
preceded  meaamre$ ;  that  the  latter  were  derired 
from  the  former ;  and  both  from  a  system  which 
had  prevailed,  from  a  period  of  unknown  antiquity, 
among  the  Chaldaeana  at  Babylon.  This  system 
was  introduced  into  Greece,  alter  the  epoch  of  the 
Homeric  poems ;  for,  of  the  two  chief  denomina- 
tions used  in  the  Greek  system,  namely,  rdXcarrop 
(tuUiitum)  and  fu^a  (mtmi).  Homer  uses  only  the 
former,  which  is  a  genuine  Greek  woid,  meaning 
teei^ki^  the  other  being  an  Oriental  word  of  the 
same  meaning.  (See  Nummus,  p.  810 ;  where 
aome  things,  which  more  properly  belong  to  this 
article,  have  been  neoeasarily  anticipated.)  Homer 
uses  rdkarrw^  like  M^^or,  in  a  speciAo  sense  {IL 
xxiii.  260 — 270)  ;  and  indeed  in  all  languages  the 
earliest  words  used  for  weight  are  merely  gmtric 
term*  tpteijuxdbf  cqtpUed;  such  are  rdAoiToy, 
matuk  (j»va\  libra,  and  our  own  pound,  from 
poadus.  Hence  the  introduction  of  the  foreign 
word  maneh  (Atnc)  by  the  side  of  the  native  word 
rdAorroy  indicates  the  introduction  of  a  new 
standard  of  weight ;  which  new  atandard  soon 
superseded  the  old  ;  and  then  the  old  word  rdXap- 
row  was  used  aa  a  denomination  of  weight  in  the 
new  system,  quite  different  from  the  weight  which 
it  signified  before.  This  hut  point  is  manifest 
from  the  passagea  in  Homer,  in  which  the  word  is 
used  in  a  specific  sense,  especially  in  the  description 
of  the  fumml  games  (L  c),  where  the  order  of  the 
prizes  proves  that  the  taUrU  must  have  been  a  very 
much  smaller  weight  than  the  later  talent  of  60 
minae,  or  about  82  pounds  avoirdupois ;  and  traces 
of  this  ancient  small  talent  are  still  found  at  a  very 
much  hiter  period.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  first 
position  in  the  subject,  that  tk»  Greek  tjfttmn  of 
we^i  wu  poet- Homeric 

2.  The  Greek  ^stem  in  tie  ffietorioal  Period. 
—  Of  course,  by  the  Greek  system  here  is  meant 
the  system  which  prevailed  throughout  Greece  in 
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the  historical  times,  and  which  oootmned  four 
principal  denominations,  which,  though  diflerwt  at 
different  times  and  phMjes,  and  even  at  the  same 
place  for  different  substances,  always  bore  the 
same  relation  to  eack  otker.  These  were  the  TaleiU 
(rdAorroy),  which  was  the  laivest,  then  the  Mina 
(^),  the  Drachma  (3paxM^),  and  the  OM 
iUoK6i),  The  two  Utter  terms  are,  in  all  pro- 
bability,  genuine  Greek  words,  intioduoed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  convenient  subdivisions  of  the 
standard,  ^/ax/aii  signifying  a  komd/ul,  and  h9oK6t 
being  perhaps  the  same  as  6€*K&s,  and  signifying 
a  snmll  wedge  of  silver ;  so  that  these  words  again 
foil  under  the  deaviption  of  generic  ttrm$  tpeafioalfy 


These  weighta  were  related  to  one  another  aa 
follows:  — 

1  Taieni  contained      -        *    60  Minae, 
1  Afina  ^  -        •  100  Draekmae. 

iDraekma     «  .        -      6  Obole, 

Their  relative  values  are  exhibited  more  folly 
in  the  following  table :  — 

Obftl 


6 

Drachma 

600 

100 

Mfna 

86,000 

6000 

60 

3.  DerivaHon  <f  Ikit  Syeiem  from  Babylon,  — 
Now,  in  this  system,  the  unhellenic  word  fiKa 
indicates,  aa  already  observed,  Ike  eonroe  from 
MuUcA  ike  eUmdard  %oae  derived.  This  word  is 
undoubtedly  of  Semitic  orioin ;  and  it  seems  to 
belong  more  especially  to  the  Chaldee  dialect,  in 
which  it  signifies  number  or  meaenre  in  its  widest 
sense,  the  proper  word  for  wei^  being  tekei  or 
ekekeL*  (See  Dan.  v.  25, 26,  where  both  words 
occur).  In  Hebrew  it  is  used  as  a  spedfic  weight, 
equal  to  50  or60shekelsf  (1  Kings,  x.  17  ;  Ezxa, 
il  69  ;  Nehenu  vii.  71,  72  ;  Eaek.  xlv.  12).  The 
word  was  also  used  in  Egypt,  in  the  sense  of  a 
fluid  meanare  and  also  of  a  wei^  (/  water,  (See 
Bdckh,  Metr6L  UniemidL  c  iv.)  From  an  ex- 
amination of  several  passages  of  the  Groek  writers, 
by  the  li^ht  of  the  etiological  signification  of  the 
word  ftMO,  Btfckh  arrives  at  the  following  oonclu- 
sions,  which,  if  not  strictly  demonstnOed,  an 
established  on  aa  strong  grounds  as  we  can  pro- 
bably ever  hope  to  obtain  in  so  difficult  a  subject : 

(1)  that  in  the  astronomical  observations  of  the 
Chaldees  and  Egyptians,  time  was  measurod  by  the 
running  out  of  the  water  through  an  orifice:  — 

(2)  that  the  quantity  of  the  water  whicli  so  ran 
out  was  estimated  both  by  measun  and  by  weight: 
—  (4)  that  this  mode  of  measuring  time  led  na- 
turally to  ike  determination  of  a  connected  eyetem 
botk  ofteeigkte  and  meamree,  the  unit  of  which  was 
the  manek  (ju^),  which  originally  signified  a  ih^- 
nite  quantity  qftaater,  determined  eitker  by  tcmjpAf  or 
meaeure,  and  was  aiierwards  used  especially  in  the 
sense  of  a  definite  weigkt:  —  (5)  that  this  rgetem 
passed  from  Assyria  to  Phoenicia,  and  thence  to 


*  The  /  and  s4  are  merely  dialect  variations. 

f  Which  is  the  true  value  is  doubtful.  Perhapa 
the  two  values  were  used  at  different  places,  ac- 
cording as  the  duodecimal  or  decimal  system  [ire* 
vailed. 
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the  OrMks,  who  an  expreulj  tteted  to  hare  de- 
rired  from  Babylon  their  method  of  dWiding  the 
daj  and  measiirmg  time,  and  other  important 
luaget,  and  whoae  most  ancient  talent  (the  Aegi> 
netan)  was  ttill,  in  the  hiatorical  timea^  identiod 
with  the  Babylonian. 

4.  TkB  Babfhmam  ToUhL — The  Babylonian 
talent  itaelf  was  coirent  in  the  Persian  Empire 
as  the  standard  weight  ibr  silver.  Under  Dareios 
the  son  of  Hystaspca,  the  silver  tribute  of  the 
provinces  was  estimatdl  by  the  Babylonian  talent, 
their  gold  tribute  by  the  Enbolie;  and  corned 
silver  was  also  paid  from  the  roysJ  treasury  ae- 
cording  to  the  Babylonian  talent  (Herod,  iil  89, 
foil. ;  Aelian.  V.  ff.  I  22.)  Now  the  two  stand- 
•ards  here  mentioned  an  connected  by  Herodotus 
by  the  statement  that  the  BabjfUmiam  taUmt  tt 
tqual  to  70  Evboie  ouMoey  which,  since  every  ta- 
lent contained  60  minae,  gives  70 :  60  for  the  ratio 
of  the  Babylonian  talent  to  the  Euboic  Then 
are,  however,  very  sufficient  reasons  for  con- 
cluding that  70  is  hen  a  round  number,  not  an 
exact  one.  (See  Btfckh,  c.  v.)  Pollux  gives  the 
same  ratio  (70 :  60)  for  that  of  the  Babylonian  to  the 
AUie  talent ;  for  he  says  that  the  Babylonian  talent 
contained  70  Attic  minae  and  7000  Attic  drachmae 
(ix.  86) :  and  it  is  probable  that  this  statement  is 
founded  on  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  but  that 
Pollux  substituted  the  familiar  Attic  standard  for 
the  less  known  EuboYc,  which  two  standards  he 
knew  to  have  some  close  connection  with  each 
other,  and  so  he  fell  into  the  error  of  making  them 
precisely  equal.  The  same  correction  must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  testimony  of  Aelian  (L  o.),  who  makes 
the  Babylonian  talent  equal  to  72  Attic  minae  ;  and 
in  this  statement,  so  corrected,  we  have  probably  the 
true  ratio  of  the  Babylonian  talent  to  the  EuboYc, 
namely  72 :  60  or  6  :  5.  In  such  arguments  as 
these,  it  is  extnmely  important  to  remember  that 
the  evidence  is  not  that  of  PoHux  aod  Aelian,  wlio 
could  not  possibly  give  any  indejpendent  testimony 
on  such  a  subject,  but  that  of  the  ancient  au- 
thorities whom  they  followed,  and  by  whom  the 
term  Attie  may  have  been  used  trufy  as  equivalent 
to  Eubole;  for  the  Attic  standard  before  the  legis- 
lation of  Solon  was  the  same  as  the  EuboTc,  and 
this  standard  was  still  retained  in  commerce  after 
Solon^s  alterations.*  In  this  sense  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  in  the  statement  of  Aelian,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  some  ancient  writer,  who 
gave  a  mope  e^act  value  than  the  round  number 
which  Herodotus  deemed  sufficient  for  his  purpose 
as  an  historian  ;  and  the  truth  of  his  testimony  is 
confirmed,  not  only  by  the  greater  exactness  of 
the  number,  but  by  its  very  nature  ;  for,  not  only 
do  we  find  in  70  (=»  7  X  10)  a  prime  fii^r  which 
is  most  unlikely  to  have  entered  into  a  system  of 

*  It  is  necessary  here  to  caution  the  student 
against  an  error,  which  he  might  mistake  for  an 
ingenious  discovery  ;  into  which  Bdckh  himself 
fell  in  his  PubUo  Eeonomy  of  Aiiems;  and  which 
Mr.  Hussey  has  adopted  ;  and  to  which  therefore 
the  English  student  is  much  exposed.  This  error 
consists  in  assuming  that  both  Herodotus  and  Aelian 
may  be  right ;  and  thus  that  the  Babylonian  talent 
was  equal  to  70  Euboh  or  72  Aftio  minae  ;  and 
therefore  that  the  ratio  of  the  EuboTc  talent  to  the 
Attic  was  72  :  70.  It  will  presently  be  shown  that 
this  ratio  wcu  noi  72  :  70,  but  100  :  72,  i.  e. 
72:  £1*84. 
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weights,  namely  7,  but  in  72  (s6  x  12)  as  wdl 
as  in  60  (5  X  12)  we  have  the  duodecimal  eompota- 
tion  which  we  know  to  have  prevailed  most  exten> 
sively  in  the  early  metrical  systems.  The  division 
of  the  day  into  12  hours,  which  Herodotus  ex- 
pressly ascribes  to  the  Babylonians,  b  not  only  a 
striking  example  of  thii^  but  a  fret  peculiariy  im- 
portant in  connection  with  the  idea  that  the  mea- 
surement of  time  by  water  led  to  tbe  invention 
of  the  Babylonian  system  of  weights.  It  is  also 
important  to  observe  that  these  two  ancient  sys- 
tems, the  Babylonian  and  the  Enbok,  differ  from 
one  another  in  a  proportion  which  is  expreseed  by 
multiplying  12  by  the  numbers  which  foim  the 
bases  of  the  decimal  and  duodecimal  systems  re- 
spectively, namely,  6  and  6.  In  connection  with 
this  iiMt,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
Hebrew  talent,  which  was  no  doubt  essentially  the 
same  as  the  Babylonian,  is  made,  by  different  com- 
putations, to  consist  of  60  or  50  mmuk. 

Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  system  throws 
important  light  on  the  Babylonian,  and  on  its  con- 
nection with  the  Greek.  The  outline  of  this  sys- 
tem is  as  follows  {  — 


n<»mh 

Rekuh 

Shekel 

10 

20 

2 

1000 

100 

50 

Maneh 

60,000 

6000 

3000 

60 

where  the  principal  unit  is  the  Shekel^  which  can 
be  identified  with  the  prindpal  unit  of  the  old 
Greek  system  (in  its  chief  application  to  coined 
money),  namely,  the  didradim  or  eld  sorter.  Hencs 
we  have  the 

Kikkar  equivalent  to  the  taleid 

Manek  „  muaa 

Shekel  „  didraekm  or  Mtater 

Bekak  ^  dradma. 

To  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  we  have  not 
space  to  pursue  further,  Bockh  devotes  a  long  and 
elaborate  chapter  (c  vi.  Hebrauekeg^  Pkomidtcka, 
ttnd  ^yruckes  Gtwiekt  tuid  Geld). 

5.  ne  AtgiMtam  rd^. —- Returning  to  the 
connection  between  the  Babylonian  and  Greek 
talent^  we  have  seen  that  the  Babylonian  talent 
contained  72  Eubo'ie  minae.  It  will  presently 
appear  that  the  EuboYc  talent  and  mina  were  the 
same  as  the  great  Attic  talent  and  mina,  which 
were  in  use  before  the  reduction  efiected  in 
them  by  Solon ;  and  further  that  the  na^Jre  of 
that  reduction  was  such  that  the  Old  Attic 
(Eubcffc)  talent  was  equivalent  to  83dS^  New 
Attic  (Solonian)  drachmae,  and  ik$  EMSe  mma 
to  138f  Solonian  draekmae.  Now  the  Baby* 
Ionian  talent  contained  72  Eubole  minae,  that  is 
(138f  X  72  a)  10,000  Solonian  drachmae.  But 
10,000  Solonian  drachmae  were  equivalent  to  an 
AegSnetan  talent.  (Pollux,  ix.  76,  86  ;  comp. 
NoMMUS,  p.  810,  a.)  Therefore,  the  Atffinetan 
Tideni  wa$  equiwileni  to  the  Bab^onian.  What  is 
meant  precisely  by  the  Aeffinetan  taleni^  and  how 
this  talent  was  established  in  Greece  by  the  legis* 
Ution  of  Pheidon,  has  already  been  explained 
under  Nitmmus.  The  only  step  remaining  to 
complete  the  exposition  of  the  outline  of  the  sub- 
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ject  18  the  obTious  remark  that  Pheidon  nnut  hare 
arnmged  his  standard  of  weighta  by  that  which 
had  already  been  introduced  into  Greece  by  the 
eominerce  of  the  Phoeniciana,  namely^  the  Baby- 
lonian. 

6.  7%4  EMh  TaUiU.  —  In  the  foregoing  fe- 
nariu.  He  Ewboie  laUni  hai  been  continually 
referred  to  as  a  standard  with  which  to  compare 
the  Babylonian.  We  have  now  to  inrestigate 
mdependently  its  origin  and  Talue^  The  name 
Euboie^  like  the  name  Aegmettn^  is  calculated  to 
mislead,  as  we  see  in  the  absurd  explanations 
by  which  some  of  the  grammarians  attempt  to  ac- 
eoont  for  its  origin.  (See  Nuifiiua,  p.  810.) 
That  the  name  comes  from  the  island  of  Eaboea, 
and  that  the  Enboltc  standard  was  not  only  used 
there,  bat  was  widely  difiused  thence  by  the  Chal- 
cidic  colonies,  admiu  of  no  reasonable  doubt ;  but 
it  is  not  Tery  probable  that  the  standard  originated 
there.  The  most  important  testimony  respecting 
it  is  the  statement  already  quoted,  that  Dareius 
reckoned  the  gold  tribute  of  his  satrapies  in  Eubotc 
talents.  (Herod.  iiL  8d,  96,)  Bockh  (c.  yiii.) 
thinks  it  incredible  that  the  Persian  king  should 
hare  made  this  use  of  a  Greek  standard ;  and, 
before  him,  the  best  of  all  the  writers  on  metro- 
logy, Raper,  had  acknowledged  the  Oriental  origin 
of  the  standard.  {Pkilot.  TVtmt.  roL  Izi.  p.  486.) 
This  Tiew  derires  also  some  support  fiom  the 
curious  numerical  relation  already  noticed  between 
the  Babylonian  and  Eubo'ic  scales  ;  which  suggests 
the  idea  that  the  mmae  of  the  two  scales  may 
hare  been  derired  from  the  subdiTision  of  the 
same  primary  unit,  in  the  one,  into  parts  both 
decimal  and  duodecimal,  that  is,  sexagesimal  (60), 
in  the  other,  into  parts  purely  duodecimal  (72)  ; 
and  then,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  a  talent  of 
the  latter  scale  was  introduced,  containing,  like 
the  other,  60  minae.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  can 
be  afiirmed  with  tolerable  safety  that  the  Eubo'ic 
talent  is  derived  from  a  standard  of  weight  used 
for  gold,  which  existed  in  the  East,  in  the  earliest 
historical  period,  by  the  side  of  the  Babylonian 
standard,  which  was  used  chiefly  for  silver :  that, 
at  an  early  period,  it  was  introduced  by  commerce 
into  Euboea,  from  which  island  it  derived  the 
name  by  which  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  on 
account  of  its  difiusiou  by  the  commercial  activity 
of  the  Euboeans,  just  as  the  Babylonian  standard 
obtained  its  Gredc  name  from  the  commercial  ac- 
tivity of  the  Aeginetans.    ((^omp.  NvMMua,  L  c) 

The  examination  of  the  testimonies  respecting 
the  value  of  this  standard  involves  a  discussion  too 
intricate  to  be  entered  upon  here,  although  it  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  points  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. We  must  be  content  to  refer  the  reader  to 
the  masteriy  argument  of  Bockh  (c.  viiiX  who  comes 
to  the  following  conclusions :  —  that  the  Eubo'ic 
standard  was  not,  as  some  have  thought,  the  same 
as  the  Aeginetan ;  nor  the  same,  or  but  slightly 
different  from,  the  Solonian  Attic  ;  but  the  same 
as  the  old  (ante-Solonian)  Attic: — that  its  true 
ratio  to  the  Babylonian,  or  Aeginetan,  was  that 
given  in  round  numbers  by  Herodotus,  as  60  :  70, 
and  in  exact  numbers  by  Aelian  (who  hy  AUio 
means  old  Attie)  as  60  :  72,  that  is,  5  :  6  ;  and  that 
its  ratio  to  the  Solonian  was,  as  will  presently  be 
shown,  25  :  18.  These  yiews  are  confirmed,  not 
only  by  the  consistency  of  the  results  to  which  they 
lead,  but  by  the  decisive  evidence  of  the  existing 
coins  of  the  EuboXe  standard.  [Nvmmvs.] 
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These  two  standards  form  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  system  of  Greek  weights.  But  the  second 
received  an  important  modification  by  the  legis- 
lation of  Solon  ;  and  this  modification  became, 
under  the  name  of  tke  Attic  nher  talent^  the  chief 
standard  of  weight  throughout  the  East  of  Europe, 
said  the  West  of  Asia.  We  proceed  to  notice  both 
of  the  Attic  standards. 

7.  Tke  Old  AtUe  TbZmf,  and  tke  Sohnian  Ta- 
lemt» — We  have  already  noticed,  under  Nun  HUB 
(p.  812,  b.),  Platarch*s  account  of  the  reduction 
effected  by  Solon  in  the  Attic  system  of  weights 
and  money,  according  to  which  the  old  weights 
were  ta  the  new  in  the  proportion  of  100  :  73. 
An  important  additional  light  is  thrown  on  this 
matter  by  an  extant  Athenian  inscription,  from 
which  w«  obtain  a  moro  exact  statement  of  the 
ratio  than  in  Plutaroh^s  account,  and  from  which 
we  alsa  learo  that  the  old  system  continued  in  use, 
long  aftec  the  Solonian  reduction,  for  all  commodities, 
except  such  as  were  required  by  law  to  be  weighed 
according  to  the  other  standard,  which  was  also  the 
one  alwaj^sused  for  money,  and  is  therefore  called 
the  silver  standard,  the  old  system  being  called 
tke  eommereial  damdard^  and  its  mina  tke  oommsr- 
eial  mina  (^  /Aim  ^  4/»MoptiHi)»  The  inscription, 
which  is  a  decree  of  uncertain  date  (about  OL  1 55, 
B.C.  160,.ac«)tding  to  Bdckh,  CI.  Na  123,  §  4, 
voL  i.  p.  164),  mentions  tke  wnumerdal  mina  as 
weighing  **  L38  drachmae  STt^onf^pov,  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  weights  in  the  mint  **  fAnoT- 
rocopsion],  that  is,  ot  course,  a  38  drachmae  of 
the  silver,  or  Solonian,  standard.  This  wouid  give 
the  ratio  of  the  old  to  the  new  Attic  weights  as 
138  :  100,  or  100  :  72{f,  certainly  a  yery  curious 
proportion.  It  appears,  however,  on  closer  n- 
searoh,  that  this  ratio  is  still  not  quite  exact  It 
often  happens  that,  in  some  obscure  passage  of  a 
grammarian,  we  find  a  statement  involving  minute 
details,  so  curious  and  so  inexplicable,  till  the  clue 
is  found,  that  the  few  scholars  who  notice  the 
passage  roject  it  as  uninteUagible,  without  con« 
sidering  that  those  strange  minutiae  are  the  best 
evidence  that  the  statement  is  no  invention  ;  and 
that  the  grammarian,  who  copied  the  statement, 
without  troubling  himself  to  understand  it,  has 
preserved  a  fiurt,  which  more  systematic  writers 
have  lost  or  perverted.  Such  passages  are  grains 
of  pure  gold  amidst  the  mud  which  forms  the  bulk 
of  the  deposit  brought  down  to  us  by  those  writers. 
A  striking  instance  is  now  before  us,  in  a  passage 
of  Priscian  {de  Re  Numm.)  in  which,  following  a 
certain  Dardanus,  he  says :  **  Talentum  Atheniense- 
parvum  minae  sexaginta,  iM^tun  minae  octingenta 
tres  et  unciae  quattuor.**  Taking  the  last  words 
to  be  the  Roman  mode  of  expressing  83^,  and  as^ 
suming,  what  is  obvious,  that  the  minae  meant  in 
the  two  clauses  are  of  the  same  standard,  namely, 
the  common  Attic  or  Solonian  (for,  as  a  genenl 
rule,  this  standard  is  to  be  understood,  where  no 
other  is  specified),  and  understanding  by  the  great 
Attio  Udenl  that  of  the  eommereial  standard,  and 
by  the  tmaUy  the  eilver^  or  Solonian,  we  obtain  this 
result,  —  that  tke  ratio  o/tke  old  Attic  or  commercial 
talent  to  tke  new  Attie  or  Sohnian^  was  as  83^- :  60, 
or  as  138f  :  100,  or  as  100  :  72.  For  the  masterly 
aigument  by  which  Bockh  sustains  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  we  must  refer  to  his  own  woxk 
(c  viii.).  It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  in  process 
of  time^  the  fraction  came  to  be  neglected,  so  that, 
in  the  decree  quoted,  the  commercul  mina  of  100 
8o  3 
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commercUl  dnchmtte  was  spoken  of  u  containing 
1S8  mWer  drachmae  initead  of  138f,  and  how, 
further,  when  Plutarch  came  to  calculate  how  many 
drachmae  of  the  old  acale  were  contained  in  the 
Solonian  raina,  he  gave  an  integral  nnmber  73, 
Instead  of  72M,  and  thni,  by  these  two  Flections 
of  fractions,  the  true  ratio  of  100  :  72  was  altered 
to  JOG  :  73.* 

8.  RatiMofA»  Atm  GnA  Sydemt  to  mck  oAer. 
— ^The  importance  of  this  calculation  is  made  mani- 
flBst,  and  lU  truth  is  confirmed,  bj  comparing  the 
result  with  the  statements  which  we  have  of  the 
imtio  of  the  Aeginetan  standard  to  the  Solonian. 
That  imtio  was  6  :  3,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Pollux,  that  tho  Aeginetan  talent  con- 
tained 10,000  Attic  drachmae,  and  the  drachma 
10  Attic  obols.  (Poll.  iz.  76,  86.)  Mr.  Hossej 
(who  was  the  first,  and,  after  the  reply  of  Bdckh, 
ought  to  be  the  last,  to  call  this  statement  in  ques- 
tion) obserres  that  this  Talue  would  give  an  Aegi- 
netan drachma  of  110  grains,  whereas  the  existing 
eoins  give  an  average  of  only  96 ;  and  he  explains 
the  statement  of  Polhix  as  referring  not  to  the 
Attic  silrer  drachmae  of  the  full  weight,  but  to  the 
lighter  drachma  whSeh  was  current  in  and  afier 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  which  was  about  equal 
to  the  Roman  denarius.    [Drachma.] 

On  the  other  hand,  BQckh  adheres  to  the  pro- 
portion of  5 :  8,  as  given  by  PoUux,  who  could  not 
(he  contends)  hare  meant  by  drachmae  those  equal 
to  the  denarii,  because  he  is  not  making  a  calcula- 
tion of  his  own,  suited  to  the  Talue  of  the  drachma 
in  his  time,  but  repeating  the  statement  of  some 
ancient  writer  who  lired  when  the  Attic  and 
Aeginetan  currencies  were  in  their  best  condition. 
Mr.  Hussey  himself  states  (p.  34),  and  for  a  si- 
milar reason  to  that  uiged  by  Bdckh,  that  when 
Pollux  speaks  of  the  value  of  the  Babylonian 
talent  in  reUtion  to  the  Attic,  he  is  to  be  undei^ 
stood  as  referring  to  Attic  money  of  tho  full 
weight:  and  Bfickb  adds  the  important  remark, 
that  where  Pollux  reckons  by  the  lighter  drachmae, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Syrian  and  small  Egyptian 
talents,  this  only  proves  that  those  talents  had  but 
rseently  come  into  circulation.  B(ickh  thinks  it 
very  probable  that  Pollux  followed  the  authority 
of  Aristotle,  whom  he  used  much,  to  which  he 
makes  frequent  references  in  his  statements  re- 
specting measures  and  money,  and  who  had  fre- 
quent occasions  for  speaking  of  the  values  of  money 
in  his  political  works. 

A«un,  aa  the  Aeshietan  standard  was  that 
which  prevailed  over  the  greater  part  of  (Greece  in 
eariy  times,  we  should  expect  to  find  some  definite 
nroportion  between  it  and  the  old  Attic  before 
Solon :  and,  if  we  take  the  statement  of  Pollux, 
we  do  get  such  a  proportion,  namely,  that  of  6  :  5, 
the  same  which  has  been  obtained  from  the  fore- 
going investigation. 

sSckh  supports  his  view  by  the  evidence  of  ex- 


*  The  commercial  weights  underwent  a  change 
by  the  decree  mentioned  above,  which  orders  that 
12  dnchnuM  of  the  silver  standard  shall  be  added  to 
the  mina  of  138  drachmae  ;  that  to  every  five  eom- 
meretal  minae  one  comm«via]  mina  shall  be  added  ; 
and  to  every  commercial  talent  five  commercial 
,     Thus  we  shall  have  — 
the  mina  a  150  drachmae  (silver), 
5  minae    as      6  minae  (commercial), 
the  talent  b   65  minae  (commeicial). 
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isthig  coins,  espectally  the  old  Macedonian,  belbrs 
the  adoption  of  the  Attic  standard  by  Philip  and 
Alexander,  which  give  a  drachma  of  about  110 
grains,  which  is  to  the  Attic  as  5  :  3.  The  iden- 
tity  of  the  old  Macedonian  standard  with  the 
Aeginetan  is  proved  by  BSckh  (AfefrdL  p.  89  ; 
compare  MOller,  Dor,  HI  10.  §  12.  and  Atyimi. 
pp.  54 — 58).  There  are  also  other  Terr  ancient 
Cheek  coins  of  this  standard,  which  had  their 
origin,  in  all  probability,  in  the  Aeginetan  system. 
[NuMM C78,  p.  812,  a.] 

The  lightness  of  the  existing  coins  tefierred  to 
by  Hussey  is  explained  by  BMh  fima  the  well- 
known  tendency  of  the  ancient  mints  to  depart 
from  the  full  standard. 

Mr.  Hussey  quotes  a  passage  where  Herodotus 
(iii.  131)  states  that  Demoeedes,  a  physician,  afW 
receiving  a  talent  in  one  year  at  Aegtna,  obtained 
at  Athens  the  next  year  a  salary  of  100  minae, 
which  Herodotus  deariy  means  was  more  than 
what  he  had  before.  But,  according  to  Polluz^ 
statement,  says  Mr.  Hussey,  the  two  sums  were 
exactly  equal,  and  therefbn  there  was  no  gain. 
But  Herodotus  says  nothing  of  different  standards ; 
surely  then  he  meant  the  same  standard  to  be  ap- 
plied in  both  cases. 

From  comparing  statements  made  Rspecting  the 
pay  of  sfrfdiers,  Hussey  (p.  61)  obtains  4  :  3  as 
about  the  ratio  of  the  Aeginetan  to  the  Attic 
standard.  BSckh  accounts  for  this  by  supposing 
that  the  pay  of  soldiers  varied,  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  Aeginetan  money  was  actually  lighter  than  the 
proper  standard,  while  the  Attic  at  the  same  period 
was  very  little  below  the  full  weight. 

There  are  other  arguments  on  both  sides,  but 
what  has  been  said  will  give  a  sufficiently  complete 
view  of  the  question. 

As  the  remit  of  the  whole  investigation,  we  get 
the  following  definite  ratios  between  the  three 
chief  systems  of  Oreek  weights : 

Aeginetan  :  Eubou}    :  :  6  :  5 

Aeginetan  :  Solonian  :  :  5  :  3 

Ettbo'ic       :  Solonian  : :  138f  :  100 

ff.  e.  : :  100    :    72 

:  :    25    :    18 

or  nearly  :  :      4    :      3 

The  reason  of  the  strange  ratio  between  the 
Solonian  and  old  Attic  (Eubolw)  system  seems  to 
have  been  the  desire  of  the  legiriator  to  establish 
a  simple  ratio  between  his  new  system  and  the 
Aeginetan.  Respecting  the  difAision  of  the  three 
systems  throughout  Greece,  see  Ndmmus. 

9.  Other  Onokm  ^$tem9. — Our  infomatioii  re- 
specting the  other  standards  used  in  Greece  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  is  very  scanty  and  confused. 
Respecting  the  Egyptkm^  A  l/excmdriom^  or  Ptotemaio 
Taleia^  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bdckh,  c.  x.  The 
Tyrwm  Talent  appears  to  have  been  exactly  equal 
to  the  Attic.  A  Rkodiam  TaletU  is  mentioned  by 
Festns  in  a  passage  which  is  manifestly  corrupt  (e.  o. 
Talenhun),  The  most  probable  emendation  of  the 
passage  gives  4000  cistophori  or  7500  denarii  as  the 
value  of  this  talent  A  Syriam  Talent  is  mentioned, 
the  value  of  which  is  very  uncertain.  There  were 
two  sixes  of  it  The  larger,  which  was  six  times 
that  used  for  money,  was  used  at  Antioch  for  weigfa- 
mg  wood.  A  CUieian  Talent  of  3000  drachmae^  or 
half  the  Attic,  is  mentioned  by  Polhxx  (ix.  6). 

A  much  smaller  talent  was  in  use  f>r  gold.  It 
was  equal  to  6  Attic  drachmae,  or  about  |  oc    It 
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wai  called  the  gold  ialmt,  or  the  SieUitm  kJmt 
from  its  being  much  ued  by  the  Gieekt  of  Italy 
and  SicDy.  This  talent  it  perhape  connected  with 
the  small  talent  which  is  the  only  one  that  ocean 
in  Homer.  The  Italian  Oieeks  divided  it  into 
24  mnRjn^  and  afterwards  into  12  (PoUsz,  iz.  6  ; 
Festns,  t.  «.  Tnttmfmm),  [Coopan  NuMMoa,  p. 
814.3 

This  sdmII  talent  explains  the  use  of  the  term 
^reof  tabMt  (mag;man  tafentom),  which  we  find  in 
Latin  anthon*  lor  the  sa^er  Attic  talent  was^raof 
in  comparison  with  thk.  Bat  the  use  of  the  tern 
by  the  Romans  is  altogether  rerr  inexact ;  and  in 
some  cases,  where  they  follow  old  Greek  writer^ 
they  nse  it  to  signify  the  old  Attic  or  Eabole 
Talent. 

There  are  other  talents  barely  mentioned  by  an* 
cient  writers.  Hesychivs  (t.  v.)  mentions  one  of 
100  poonds  {?Jirpw\  VitrnTios  (z.  21)  one  of 
120  ;  Soidas  (t.  o.)f  HesjchiiiB»  and  Epiphamos 
(lis  Mem$.  et  Pomd,)  of  125  ;  Dionysins  of  Halicai^ 
nassns  (ix.  27)  one  of  125  asses,  and  Hciychias 
three  of  165,  400,  and  1 125  pounds  rsspectirely. 

Where  talents  are  mentioned  in  the  classical 
writers  without  any  specifieatian  of  the  standard, 
we  must  generally  anderstand  the  Attic. 

la  Companaimi/Qfmiam  WeigkUwUkcmrtmm, 
—  In  ntlrnlating  the  valne  of  Greek  weights  in 
terms  of  oar  own,  the  only  safe  cooise  is  to  follow 
the  existing  coins ;  and  asBong  these  (for  the  reasons 
stated  under  NvMMua,  a  811,  b.X  >t  >•  ^7  ^^ 
best  Attic  coins  that  can  be  relied  en  with  any  cer- 
tainty, althouffh  then  are  many  other  coins  which 
aSbrd  Taloable  confiimatery  evidence,  after  the 
standards  to  which  they  belong  hare  been  fixed. 

Hr.  Hiissey*e  computation  of  the  Attic  drachma, 
finom  the  coins,  u  perhape  a  little  too  low,  but  it  is 
so  very  near  the  truth  that  we  may  safely  follow 
it,  for  the  sake  of  the  advantage  of  using  his 
numbers  without  alteration.  He  makes  the 
drachma  66*5  grains.  [Dkacbma:  eompi  Num- 
Mua,  pi811,  b.:  for  the  other  weights  see  the 
Tables.] 

11.  Ramm  ITa^iUf.— The  outline  of  the  Roman 
and  Italian  system  of  wei^ts,  which  was  the  same 
as  the  ancient  system  of  copper  mone^,  has  been 
already  given  under  Aa  Tne  rpUm  is  extremely 
simple,  but  its  convernon  into  our  own  standard 
is  a  question  of  very  considerable  difficulty.  The 
following  are  tiie  different  methods  of  computing 
it:  — 

(1)  Tim  Romtm  eomt  furnish  a  mode  of  calcu- 
lating the  weight  of  the  libra,  which  has  been  more 
relied  on  than  any  other  by  meet  modem  writers. 
The  As  will  scarcely  help  us  in  this  caknlation, 
because  its  weight,  though  originally  a  pound,  was 
veiy  eariy  diminished,  and  the  existing  specimens 
differ  firom  each  other  very  greatly  [As],  but  speci- 
mens, which  we  may  suppose  to  be  assss  Ubralt$y 
may  of  comse  be  need  as  confiimatoiy  evidence. 
We  must  therefore  look  chiefly  to  the  silver  and 
gold  coina  Now  the  avera|se  weight  of  the  extant 
specimens  of  the  denarius  is  about  60  grains,  and 
in  the  eariy  ages  of  the  coinage  84  denarii  went  to 
the  pound.  [Dsnahiub.]  The  pound  then,  by 
this  calculation,  would  contain  5040  grains.  Again, 
the  oam  of  the  early  gold  coina^  were  equal  in 
weighttoasen^Mi/iifn  and  its  muluples.  [Aurum.] 
Now  the  scmpdum  was  the  288th  part  of  the 
pound  [Uncia],  and  the  average  of  the  scrupular 
1  has  been  found  by  Letronne  to  be  about  17^ 
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grainsL  Hence  the  pound  will  be  288xl7in 
5040  grains,  as  before.  The  next  anrei  coined 
were,  according  to  Pliny,  40  to  the  pound,  and 
therefore,  if  the  above  calculation  be  right,  »  126 
grains  ;  and  we  do  find  many  of  this  weight  But, 
well  as  theee  results  hang  together,  then  is  great 
doubt  of  their  truth.  For,  besides  the  uncertainty 
which  always  attends  the  process  of  calcukting  a 
laiver  quantity  from  a  smaller  on  account  of  the 
multiplication  of  a  mall  error,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  existing  coins  do  not 
come  up  to  their  nominal  weight,  for  there  was  an 
early  tendency  in  the  Roman  mint  to  make  mmiey 
below  weight  (Plin.iEr.MxxxiiL  18.S.46 ;  compare 
As^  AvBUM,  Dbnajuus),  and  we  have  no  proof 
that  any  extant  coins  belonged  to  the  vtry  mHiut 
ooinsge,  and  therefore  no  security  that  they  may 
not  have  been  depreciated,  la  fiwt,  there  are  many 
specimens  of  the  denarius  extant,  whidi  weigh  more 
than  the  above  aversge  of  60  grains.  It  is  there- 
fose  probable  that  t^  weight  of  5040  grains,  ob- 
tained from  this  souroe,  is  too  little.  Hence, 
Wuim  and  Bdckh,  who  also  follow  the  coins,  give 
it  a  somewhat  higher  value,  the  former  making  it 
5058*685  grains,  and  the  latter  5058'2&  (Hussey, 
C.9;  Wuim,c2;  B5ckh,c.ll> 

(2)  Another  mode  of  determining  the  pound  is 
from  lis  rsWM  fetfwesa  Os  Romm  wrngkit  amd 
wflsiiMei.  The  chief  measures  which  aid  us  in 
this  inquiiy  are  the  amphora  or  quadrsntal,  and 
the  eongiusi  The  solid  content  of  the  amphora 
was  equal  te  that  of  a  cube,  of  which  the  side  was 
one  Roman  foot,  and  the  weight  of  water  it  con- 
tained was  80  pounds.  [QvAnnANTAL.]  Hence, 
if  we  can  ascertain  the  length  of  the  Roman  foot 
independently,  it  will  aive  us  the  solid  content  of 
the  amplK»%  from  whidi  we  can  deduce  the  weight 
of  the  Roman  poand.  Taking  the  Roman  foot  at 
11*65  inches,,  its  cube  is  1581'!  67  cubic  inches  &» 
5'7025  imperial  gallens  «■  57*025  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois, the  80th  part  of  which  is  '7128  of  a  pound, 
or  4989  grains.  But  there  are  many  disturbing 
elements  in  this  calculation,  of  which  the  chief  is 
our  ignorance  of  the  precise  density  of  the  fluid, 
80  pounds  of  which  filled  the  amphora. 

It  might,  at  first  thought,  appear  that  the  result 
might  1m  obtained  at  once  from  the  oongius  of 
Vespasian,  which  professes  to  hold  10  Roman 
pounds  [CoNoiua],  and  the  content  of  which  has 
been  twice  examined.  In  1630,  Auaoat  found  it 
to  contain  51463*2  grains  of  distilled  water,  which 
would  give  5146*82  grains  for  the  Roman  pound. 
In  1721,  Dr.Hase  found  it  to  contain  52037*69 
grains,  giving  5203*7  7  grains  for  the  Roman  pound. 
Both  £ese  results  are  probably  too  high,  on  ac- 
count of  the  enlargement  which  the  vesiwl  has 
undergone  by  the  corroeion  of  its  inner  surfece  ; 
and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  feet,  that  the 
earlier  of  the  two  experiments  gave  it  the  smaller 
content.  (See  Wurm,  p.  78;  B8ckh,  ppu  166, 
167.)  Again,  the  nature  of  the  fluid  employed  in 
the  experiment,  its  temperature,  and  the  height  of 
the  barometer,  would  all  influence  the  result,  and 
the  error  from  these  sources  must  occur  twice, 
namely,  at  the  original  making  of  the  oongius  and 
at  the  recent  weighing  of  its  contents.  We  can, 
therefore,  by  no  means  agree  with  Mr.  Hussey  m 
taking  the  weight  of  5204  grains,  as  obtained  from 
this  experiment,  to  be  the  nearest  a{mroxiination 
to  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound.  On  the  oon- 
tniy,  if  Uiis  method  were  followed  at  all,  Wf 
So  4 
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•hoald  be  competled  to  prefer  the  theoreticat  cal- 
ctilafeion  frnm  the  qmadrumial  already  giTen,  and  to 
•ay  that  the  value  of  5053*28  (or  5053*635) 
grains,  obtained  from  the  coins  is  too  high,  latfaer 
than  too  low. 

(3)  Another  method  is  from  tgittmg  Romim 
im£^,  of  which  we  possess  many,  but  differing 
so  greatly  among  themseWes,  that  they  can  give 
no  safe  independent  result,  and  their  examination 
is  little  more  than  a  matter  of  curiosity.  A  full 
account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Bdckh,  pp.  168 — 
196. 

(4)  The  determination  of  the  Roman  pound 
from  its  ratio  to  tkt  Attie  taleni,  namely,  as  1  :  80 
(see  Bdckh,  c.  9)  is  not  to  be  much  relied  on  ; 
since  we  do  not  know  whether  that  ratio  was  exact, 
or  only  approximate. 

On  the  whole,  the  result  obtained  from  the  coins 
is  probably  nearest  to  the  truth. 

12.  OcmneeHtm  between  Wei^hte  amd  Afeaeuret, 
—  Upon  the  interesting,  but  very  difficult,  subjects 
of  the  connection  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  weights 
with  one  another,  and  of  both  with  the  Greek 
measures,  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  passages  quoted  from  B5ckh  and 
Grote  under  M  ins  una,  p.  754  ;  aad  to  what  is 
said  under  Quadrantac 

13.  Awtkoritiei.  —  The  following  ars  the  chief 
authorities  oa  the  subject  of  aacient  weights, 
money,  and  measures. 

L  A  HcietU  A  utkoritiet. — Tn  addiUon  to  the  dassic 
writers  in  general,  especially  the  historians  and 
geogiaphers,  (1)  the  Ameient  Grammarkuu  and 
lexicograpberi  contain  many  scattered  notices, 
some  of  which  are  preserred  from  the  last  metro- 
logical  treatises  of  Dardanus,  Diodoms,  Polemar- 
chus,  and  others.  (2)  We  possess  a  number  of 
email  metrologieai  irfatteee,  which  are  printed  in 
the  fifth  yolume  of  Stephanus*!  T^eeamrue  Linguae 
Graeoae^  and  with  the  works  of  Galen,  toL  zix. 
ed.  Kilhn.  The  most  important  of  them  are,  that 
ascribed  to  Dioscorides,  the  piece  entitled  vcpl 
fierpvr  ^pw^  and  the  extract  from  the  Kocr/iirrcicd 
of  Cleopatra.  Besides  these,  we  have  a  good 
treatise  on  the  subject,  printed  in  the  Benedictine 
AnahdaGraeoa^  pp.393,  folL,and  in  Montfiiucon*s 
PaUoffrapkie  Greequej  pp.  369,  foil. : — two  works, 
of  but  little  value,  ascribed  to  Epiphanius,  entitled 
we^  fih-pm¥  jcol  ernBjjAv  and  vcpl  inyAiir^nfrot 
ft^rpanr,  printed  in  the  Varia  Satra  of  Steph.  Le 
Moyne,  voL  L  pp.  470,  folL :  —  various  writings  of 
Heron  (see  Dik,  of  Biog.  s.  v.) :  —  and  a  treatise 
by  Didymns  of  Alexandria,  n^rpa  napfidpmv  «ral 
irarrolonf  {vXwv,  published  by  Angelo  Mai  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  1817, 
8vo.  Certain  difficulties  respecting  the  authorship 
of  some  of  these  works  are  discussed  by  Biickh, 
c.  2.  In  Latin,  we  have  two  works  by  Priscian  ; 
the  one  in  prose,  entitled,  De  Piffuris  et  Nomualnu 
Numerorum  et  de  Nummie  ac  Ponderibne  ad 
Symmachurn  Liber;  the  other  is  the  poem  De 
Pom/eribue  et  Meneuriij  in  208  hexameter  verses, 
which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Rhemnios  Fannios, 
and  which  is  printed  in  Wemsdorf 's  Poetae  Latini 
Minores,  vol.  v.  pt  L  pp.  212,  foil.,  and  in  Weber's 
Chrput  Poetarum  Latinomm^  pp.  1369,  1370. 
The  statements  of  all  these  metrologieai  writers 
must  be  used  with  great  caution  on  account  of  their 
late  age.  (3)  The  chief  Existing  Monuments  such 
as  buildings,  measures,  vessels,  weights,  and  coins, 
"^ve  been  mentioned  in  the  articles  Mkxsvra, 
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and  Ni;ificv&      Further  information  reqwcting 
them  will  be  found  in  Bdckh. 

il  Modem  Worke :  see  the  list  giTen  at  the  end 
of  the  article  NuMMUSb  The  present  position  of 
our  knowledge  is  marked  by  the  work  of  BSdih, 
so  often  referred  to,  with  Mr.  OroteH  review  of  it 
There  is  no  satisfoetory  English  work  on  the  sub- 
ject The  best,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  the  treadae  of 
Raper,  in  the  Pkiloeophieal  TVowsartfaas,  voL  Ixl 
Mr.Hussey^  work  is  very  useful,  bat  itt  value 
is  much  impaired  by  the  want  of  more  of  that 
criticism,  at  once  ingenious  aad  sound,  which  has 
guided  Bockh  to  so  many  new  aad  firm  reaults 
amidst  intricacies  which  were  before  deemed  hope* 
less. 

For  a  general  view  of  the  value  of  the  aeveial 
weights,  measures,  and  money  in  terms  of  our  own, 
see  the  Tables  at  the  end  of  this  work.       [P.  S] 

PONDO.    [Libra.] 

PONS  (y4^^\  a  bridge.  The  most  a&ci<mt 
bridge  upon  record,  of  which  the  oonstructioa  has 
been  described,  is  the  one  erected  by  Nitocris  over 
the  Euphrates  at  Babylon.  (Herod,  i.  186.)  It 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  drawbridge ;  and  con- 
sisted merely  of  stone  piers  without  arches,  bat 
connected  with  one  another  by  a  frameworic  of 
planking,  which  was  removed  at  night  to  prevent 
the  inhabitants  from  passing  over  from  the  dificreat 
sides  of  the  river  to  commit  nrntaal  depredatioBa 
The  stones  were  fastened  together  by  irm  cramps 
soldered  with  lead ;  and  the  piers  were  built  whilst 
the  bed  of  fhe  river  was  free  from  water,  its  coarse 
having  been  diverted  into  a  large  lake,  which  was 
again  restored  to  the  usual  channel  when  the  work 
had  been  completed.  (Herod.  L  e.)  Compare  the 
description  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  8,  vol.  i. 
p.  121,  ed.  Wesseling),  who  ascribes  the  work  to 
Semiramia 

Temporarr  bridges  constructed  upon  boats, 
called  o-x<3iai  (Hesych.  a  v. ;  Herod.  viL  36 ; 
Aesch.  Pere,  69,  ed.  Blomf.,  et  Gloss.),  were  also 
of  very  early  invenUon.  Daieius  is  mentioned  ss 
having  thrown  a  bridge  of  this  kind  over  the 
Thracian  Bosporus  (Herod,  iv.  83,  85)  ;  but  we 
have  no  details  respecting  it,  beyond  the  name  of 
its  architect,  Mandrodes of  Samoa.  (Herod,  i v.  87, 
88.)  The  one  constructed  by  order  of  Xerxes 
across  the  Hellespont  is  more  celebrated,  and  has 
been  minutely  described  by  Herodotus  (viL  36). 
It  was  built  at  the  place  where  the  Chersonese 
forms  almost  a  right  angle,  between  the  towns  of 
Sestos  and  Madytus  on  the  one  side,  and  Abydos 
on  the  other.  The  first  bridge,  which  was  con- 
structed at  this  spot,  was  washed  away  by  a  storm 
almost  immediately  after  it  was  completed  (Herod, 
vii.  34  X  and  of  this  no  details  are  given.  The 
subsequent  one  was  executed  under  the  directions 
of  a  difleront  set  of  architects,  {/d,  36.)  Both  of 
them  appear  to  have  partaken  of  the  nature  of 
euipention  bridges,  the  platform  which  formed  the 
passage-way  being  secured  npon  enormous  cables 
formed  by  ropes  of  flax  {\ewcoXlrov)  and  papyrus 
($v€Xivetr)  twisted  together,  and  then  stretched 
tight  by  means  of  windlasses  (ffroi)  on  each  side. 

The  bridges  hitherto  mentioned  cannot  be 
strictly  denominated  Greek,  although  the  archi- 
tects by  whom  the  two  last  were  constructed  were 
natives  of  the  Greek  ishuids.  But  the  frequent 
mention  of  the  word  in  Homer  proves  that  bridges 
were  not  unccmmon  in  the  Greek  states,  or  at  least 
in  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  during  his  1 
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The  Greek  term  for  a  permanent  bridge  is  y4^upa, 
which  the  ancient  etymologists  connected  with  the 
Oephyraei  (rc^tffwToi),  a  people  whom  Herodotus 
(▼.  57)  states  to  hare  been  Phoenicians,  though 
they  pretended  to  hare  come  from  Eretria ;  and 
the  etymologists  accordingly  tell  us  that  the  first 
bridge  in  Greece  was  built  by  this  people  across 
the  Cephissos ;  but  such  an  exphumtion  is  opposed 
to  sound  etymology  and  common  sense.  As  the 
rivers  oi  Gieeoe  were  small,  and  the  use  of  the  arch 
knoMm  to  them  only  to  a  limited  extent  [Abcus], 
it  is  probable  that  their  bridges  were  built  entirely 
of  wood,  or,  at  best,  were  nothing  more  than  a 
wooden  phoform  supported  upon  stone  piers  at 
each  extremity,  like  that  of  Nitocris  described 
aboTe.  Pliny  (H,  N',  \y.  1)  mentions  a  bridge 
over  the  Acheron  1000  feet  in  length ;  and  also 
says  (iv.  21 )  that  the  ishuid  Eubc^  was  joined 
to  Boeotia  by  a  bridge ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
both  these  works  were  executed  after  the  Roman 
conquest 

In  Greece  also,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  the  term 
hridffe  was  used  to  signify  a  roadway  raised  upon 
piers  or  arches  to  connect  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
ravine,  even  where  no  water  flowed  through  it 
(r^r  yi^vpar,  ^  M  r^  i^irti  J{r,  Xen.  Anab, 
vi  5.  §  22). 

The  Romans  were  undoubtedly  the  first  people 
who  applied  the  arch  to  the  construction  of  bridges, 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  erect  structures 
of  sreat  beauty  and  solidity,  as  well  as  utility  ; 
for  by  this  means  the  openings  between  the  piers 
for  the  convenience  of  navigation,  which  in  the 
bridges  of  Babylon  and  Greece  must  have  been  ^ery 
narrow,  could  be  extended  to  any  necessary  span. 

The  width  of  the  passage-way  in  a  Roman 
bridge  was  commonly  narrow,  as  compared  with 
modem  structures  ox  the  same  kind,  and  corre* 
sponded  with  the  road  (eus)  leading  to  and  from 
it.  It  was  divided  into  three  parts.  The  centre 
one,  for  horses  and  carriages,  was  denominated 
agffer  or  Her;  and  the  raised  footpaths  on  each 
side  {decurtoria\  which  were  enclosed  by  paiapet 
walls  similar  in  use  and  appearance  to  the  pbUeua 
in  the  basilica.     [Basilica,  p.  199,  b.J 

Eight  bridges  across  the  Tiber  are  enumerated 
by  P.  Victor  as  belonging  to  the  city  of  Rome. 
1.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated,  as  well  as  the 
most  ancient,  was  the  Pons  Sublicius,  so  called 
because  it  was  built  of  wood ;  mUieet^  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Formiani,  meaning  wooden  beams. 
(Festus,  f.  V.  SubUdum.)  It  was  built  by  Ancus 
Martius,  when  he  united  the  Janiculum  to  the  city 
(Liv.  i.  33;  Dionys.  iiL  p  183),  and  became  re- 
nowned from  the  well-Lnown  feat  of  Horatius 
Cocles  in  the  war  with  Ponenna.  (Liv.  ii. 
10;  Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  §  1 ;  Dionys.  v.  pp.  296, 
296.)  In  consequence  of  the  delay  and  difficulty 
then  experienced  in  breaking  it  down,  it  was  re- 
constnicted  without  nails,  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  beam  could  be  removed  and  replaced  at  plea^ 
sure.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  23.)  It  was  so  rebuilt 
by  the  pontifices  (Dionys.  iii.  p.  183),  from  which 
fact,  according  to  Varro  (De  Ung,  LaL  v.  83), 
they  derived  their  name;  and  it  was  afterwards 
considered  so  sacred,  that  no  repairs  could  be  made 
in  it  without  previous  sacrifice  conducted  by  the 
pontifex  in  person.  (Dionys.  ii.  A  c.)  In  the 
age  of  Augustus  it  was  still  a  wooden  bridge,  as 
is  manifest  from  the  epithet  roboreo^  used  by  Ovid 
\f<uL  v.  621) ;  in  which  stato  it  appears  to  have 
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remained  at  the  Umc  of  Otho,  when  it  was  carried 
away  by  an  inundation  of  the  Tiber.  (Tacit  flisL 
L  86,  who  calls  it  /xmm  suUiciiu,)  In  later  ages  it 
was  also  called  poms  AemUius^  probably  from  the 
name  of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  rebuilt ;  but 
who  this  Aemilius  was  is  uncertain.  It  may  hare 
been  Aonilins  Lcpidus  the  triumvir,  or  probably 
the  Aemilius  Lepidos  who  was  censcMr  with  Muna- 
tins  Plancns,  under  Augustus,  ten  years  after  the 
pmu  tmUidmt  fell  down,  as  related  by  Dion  Cassius 
(p.  423,  c.)  We  l^am  from  P.  Victor,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  Regio  zi.,  that  these  two  bridges 
were  one  and  the  same — *^  Aemilius  qui  ante  sub- 
licius.^  It  is  called  Aemilian  by  Juvenal  {Sat, 
vL  32)  and  Lampridins  (Heliog.  c  17),  but  it  is 
mentioned  by  Capitolinos  {Amtomn  Pius^  c.  8)  as 
the  poms  SuUieius ;  which  passage  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  refute  the  assertion  of  some  writers  that  it 
was  built  of  stone  at  the  period  when  the  name  of 
Aemilius  was  given  to  it.  (Nardini,  Bom.  Ani, 
viii.  a.) 

This  bridge  was  a  favourite  resort  for  beggars, 
who  used  to  sit  upon  it  and  demand  alms.  (Senec. 
De  Fit.  Beat.  25.)  Hence  the  expression  of  Ju- 
venal (xiv.  134),  aUquis  de  poiUe^  for  a  beggar. 
(Compare  also  Juv.  iv.  116.) 

It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  and 
was  the  bridge  over  which  C.  Gracchus  directed 
his  flight  when  he  was  overtaken  by  his  opponents. 
(Pint.  Graceh,  p.  842,  c. ;  compare  Val  Max.  iv.  7. 
§  2;  Ovid.  Fast,  vL  477.) 

II.  Pons  Palatinus  formed  the  communica* 
tion  between  the  Palatine  and  its  vicinities  and 
the  Janiculum,  and  stood  at  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  the  **  ponte  Rotto.*'  It  is  thought  that  the 
words  of  Livr  (xL  51)  have  reference  to  this  bridge. 
It  was  repaired  by  Augustus,  (/tucnp.  op.  Grut 
p.l60.n.l.) 

III.  IV.  Pons  Fabrkius  and  Pons  Ckstius 
were  the  two  which  connected  the  Insula  Tiberina 
with  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river ;  the  first  with 
the  city,  and  the  latter  with  the  Janiculum.  Both 
are  stUl  remaining.  The  pons  Fabricius  was  ori- 
ginally of  wood,  but  was  rebuilt  by  L.  Fabricius, 
the  curator  viaruMj  as  the  inscription  testifies,  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxvii  p.  50)  ;  whicn  passage  of  Dion 
Ousius,  as  well  as  the  words  of  the  Scholiast  on 
Horace  (Sat,  ii.  3. 36),  warrant  the  assumption  that 
it  was  then  first  built  of  stone.  It  is  now  called 
**  Ponte  quattro  capi.^  The  pons  Ostius  is,  by 
some  authors,  supposed  to  have  been  built  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  Cestius  G;illus,  the  per- 
son mentioned  b^  Pliny  (x.  60  ;  Tacit  Aim.  vi. 
31 X  though  it  IS  more  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  it  was  constructed  before  the  termination  of 
the  republic,  as  no  private  individual  would  hare 
been  permitted  to  give  his  own  name  to  a  public 
work  under  the  empire.  (Nardini,  L  c.)  The  in- 
scriptions now  remaining  are  in  commemoration  of 
Valentinianus,  Valens,  and  Gratianus,  the  emperors 
by  whom  it  was  restored.  Both  these  bridges  are 
represented  in  the  following  woodcut :  that  on  the 
right  hand  is  the  pons  Fabricius,  and  is  curious  as 
being  one  of  the  very  few  remaining  works  which 
bear  a  date  during  the  republic  ;  the  pons  Cestius 
on  the  left  represents  the  efforts  of  a  much  biter 
age  ;  and,  instead  of  the  building  now  seen 
upon  the  island,  the  temples  which  originall; 
stood  there,  as  well  as  the  island  itself^  have  bee' 
restored. 
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V.  Poifs  JAKKiTLiNiira,  which  led  direetto  the 
Janicalam.  Tbe  mune  of  its  firander  uid  the 
period  of  its  oonitnictioo  are  unknown  ;  hat  it 
oecii|ried  the  rite  of  the  present  **  ponte  Sisto,** 
which  was  hnilt  hj  Sixtns  IV.  upon  the  rains  of 
the  old  bridge. 

VI.  Pons  VATKANU8,socalled  heeanse  it  formed 
the  communication  between  the  Campos  Martius 
and  Campos  Vaticana&  When  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber  are  rery  low,  Testiges  of  the  piers  are  still 
discernible  at  the  back  of  the  Hospital  of  San 
Spirito.  By  modern  topographists  tois  bridge  is 
oftoi  called  **  Pons  Triomphalis,**  hot  without  an j 


classical  anthoritj ;  the  infermee,  howcTcr,  is  not 
improbable,  heeanse  it  led  directly  firom  the  Gun- 
pus  to  the  CliTUS  Cmnae  (now  Monte  Mario),  frosa 
which  the  trivmphal  processions  descended. 

VII.  Pons  Aeliits,  built  by  Hadrian,  which 
led  from  the  city  to  the  Mansoleam  [MAVaoLSUM] 
of  that  emperor,  now  the  bridge  and  castle  of  St 
Angelo.  (Spart  Hadr,  c.  19  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ldx. 
p.  797,  B.)  A  representation  of  this  bridge  is  giren 
in  the  following  woodcnt,  taken  from  a  medal  stiD 
extant  It  affords  a  specimen  of  the  style  employed 
at  the  period  when  the  fine  arts  are  considmd  to 
hare  been  at  their  greatest  perfection  at  Robcl 


VIII.  Pons  Milyius,  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  now 
ponte  MoUe,  was  built  by  Aemilius  Scaurus  the 
censor  (Aur.  Vict  IM  VirU  lUudr,  c  27.  §  8), 
and  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  about  forty-fire  years 
after  its  formation.  Upon  this  bridge  the  am bassar 
dors  of  the  AUobroges  were  arrested  by  Cicero*fe 
retainers  dtiring  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  (Cic. 
M  Oat  iiL  2.)  Catulns  and  Pompey  encamped 
here  against  Lepidus  when  be  attempted  to  annul 
the  acU  of  Sulla.  (Floras,  iil  23.)  Its  vicinity 
was  a  fifiToarite  place  of  resort  for  pleasure  and  de- 
bauchery in  the  licentious  reign  of  Nero.  (Tacit 
Ann.  xiil  47.)  And  finally,  it  was  at  this  spot  that 
the  battle  between  Maxentiiis  and  Constantine, 
which  decided  the  fiite  of  the  Roman  empire,  took 
place.  (A.  D.  312.) 


The  Roman  bridges  without  the  city  were  £&r 
too  many  to  be  enumerated  here.  They  formed 
one  of  the  chief  embellishments  in  all  the  public 
roads  ;  and  their  numerous  and  stupendoos  re- 
mains, still  existing  in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain, 
attest,  eren  to  the  present  day,  the  scale  of  grandeur 
with  which  their  works  of  national  utility  were 
always  carried  on.  Subjoined  is  a  representation 
of  the  bridge  at  Ariminum  (A&Run),  which  remains 
entire :  it  was  commenced  by  Augustus  and  ter- 
minated by  Tiberius,  as  we  l«uii  from  the  inscrip- 
tion, which  is  still  extant  It  is  introduced  in 
order  to  gire  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  style  of  art 
during  the  age  of  Vitrarius,  that  peculiar  period  oi 
transition  between  the  austere  simplicity  of  the  re- 
public and  the  profuse  magnificence  of  the  empire. 


The  bridge  thrown  across  the  bay  of  Baiae  by  1  the  useless  undertaking  of  a  profligate  prince,  docs 
Caligula  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  p^  652,  i ;  Suct.CU.  19),  I  not  require  any  furtlMr  notice  ;  but  the  bridge 
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which  T^jan  built  acrots  the  Danube,  which  !• 
one  of  the  greateit  effbrtt  of  himum  ingenaitj, 
must  not  paai  unmentioned.  A  full  account  of 
its  eonttraction  ii  given  by  Dion  Cassiut  (Ixviii. 
p.  776,  B.) ;  and  it  it  also  mentioned  by  the  younger 
Pliny  (^.  Tiii.  4  ;  compare  Procopiiu,  De  Aedi" 
ilem).  The  form  of  it  ii  given  in  the  annexed 
woodcBt,  from  a  repreaentatioo  of  it  on  the  column 
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of  Trajan  at  Rome  ;  which  hat  given  rise  to 
much  controversy,  at  it  doet  not  agree  in  many 
retpectt  with  the  description  of  Dion  Catsius.  The 
inscription,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  this 
bridge,  it  quoted  by  Lenndav.  p.  1041.  6,  and  by 
Omter,  448.  S. 

Sub  juoum  mcx  iu.pitub  it  Danuvios. 


It  win  be  observed  that  the  pien  only  are  of 
stone,  and  the  superstructure  of  wood. 

The  Conte  Marsigli,  in  a  letter  to  Montfancon 
(Giamals  de*  LethraH  d*  Italia^  vol.  zxii.  p.  1 16), 

C\  the  probable  measurements  of  this  structure, 
observations  made  upon  the  spot,  which  will 
serve  as  a  fiuthfnl  commentary  upon  the  text  of 
Dion.  He  considers  that  the  whole  line  consisted 
of  23  piers  and  22  arches  (making  the  whole  bridge 
about  3010  feet  long,  and  48  in  height),  which  are 
much  more  than  the  number  displayed  upon  the 
column.  But  this  is  easily  accounted  for  without 
impairing  the  aathority  of  the  artistes  work.  A 
few  arches  were  sufficient  to  show  the  general 
features  of  the  bridge,  without  continuing  the  mono- 
tonous uniformity  of  the  whole  line,  which  would 
have  produced  an  effect  ill  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  sculpture.  It  wat  dettroyed  by  Hadrian  (Dion 
Cats.  L  0.),  under  the  pretence  that  it  would  facili- 
tate the  incunions  of  the  barbarians  into  the  Roman 
territories,  but  in  reality,  it  is  said,  from  jealousy 
and  despair  of  being  able  himself  to  accomplish 
any  equally  great  undertaking  ;  which  is  supposed 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  fiict  that  he  afterwards  put 
to  death  the  architect,  Artemidorus,  under  whose 
directions  it  was  constructed. 

The  Romans  also  denominated  by  the  name  of 
Tpcmit$  the  causeways  which  in  modem  language 
are  termed  **  viaducts.^  Of  these  the  Pmu  ad 
Nonamj  now  called  ponte  Nono,  near  the  ninth 
mile  from  Rome  on  the  Via  Praenettina  it  a  fine 
specimen. 

Araongtt  the  bridges  of  temporary  use,  which 
were  made  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  a  cam- 
paign, the  most  celebrated  is  tnat  constructed  by 
Julius  Caesar  over  the  Rhine  within  the  short 
period  of  ten  days.  It  was  built  entirely  of  wood, 
and  the  whole  process  of  its  construction  is  mi- 
nutely detailed  by  iU  author  {De  BeU.  Cfall.  iv.  1 7). 
An  elevation  of  it  is  given  by  PaUadio,  constructed 
in  confiormity  with  the  account  of  Caesar,  which 
has  been  copied. in  the  edition  of  Oudendorp  and 
in  the  Dolphin  edition. 

Yegetius  (iil  7),  Herodian  (viil  4,  8),  and 
Lucan  (iv.  420)  mention  the  use  of  casks  {dolia^ 
CMpae)  by  the  Romans  to  support  rafts  for  the  pas- 


sage of  an  army  ;  and  Vegedus  (le.)  says  that  it 
was  customary  for  the  Roman  army  to  carry  with 
them  small  boats  {numotmH)  hollowed  out  from  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  together  with  pbuiks  and  nails,  so 
that  a  bridge  coiud  be  constructed  and  bound  to- 
gether with  ropes  upon  any  emeigency  without 
loss  of  time.  Pompey  passed  the  Euphrates  by  a 
shnilar  device  during  the  Mithridatic  war.  (Flonis, 
iii  5.)  The  preceding  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas- 
relief  on  the  column  of  Trajan,  will  afford  an  idea 
of  the  general  method  of  construction  and  form  of 
these  bridges,  of  which  there  are  several  designs 
upon  the  same  monument,  all  of  which  greatly  re- 
semble each  other. 

When  the  Comitia  were  held,  the  voters,  in  order 
to  reach  the  enclosure  called  teptum  and  ort/^, 
passed  over  a  wooden  platform,  elevated  above  the 
ground,  which  was  called  pone  eujhigiorum^  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  give  their  votes 
without  confusion  or  collusion. 

Pons  is  also  used  to  signify  the  platform  (^i- 
idBpa,  iaro€d0pa)  used  for  embaricing  in  or  dis- 
embarking from,  a  ship. 

**  Interea  Aeneas  sociot  de  pnppibut  altit 
Pontibut  ezponit**        Virg.  Aem,  x.  28& 

The  method  of  using  these  pomtee  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  very  curious 
intaglio  representing  the  history  of  the  Trojan  war, 
discovered  at  Bovillae  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
1 7th  century ;  which  is  given  by  Fabretti,  SytUoffma 
de  Colutim,  Trqfom^  p.  815.  (See  further,  Hirt, 
Lekn  der  Gebaude,  §  x.)  [A.  RJ 


PO'NTIFEX  (Upo^iUrKoXos,  Upor6fios,  Ufw. 
^i^Aol,  Upwpdtrnis).  The  wigin  of  this  word  is 
explained  in  various  ways.  Q.  Scaevola,  who  was 
himself  pontifex  maximus,  derived  it  from  poem 
and/icerv,  and  Varro  from  poas,  because  the  pon- 
tiffs, he  says,  had  built  the  prns  sublicius,  and 
afterwards  frequently  restored  it,  that  it  might  be 
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pnMiblc  to  perform  ncrificet  on  mch  side  of  the 
Tiber.  (Vvro,  ds  Ling.  Lai.  ▼.  8S,  ed.  Muller; 
Dionjs.  iL  73.)  This  statement  is,  howeTer,  cm- 
tnulicied  by  the  tradition  which  ascribes  the  build- 
ing of  the  pons  sublicias  to  Ancos  Martins  (Liv.  i 
S3),  at  a  ume  when  the  pontifiii  had  long  existed 
and  borne  this  name.  Odttling  {GtaA,  d.  Rom. 
Staattv.  p.  173)  thinks  that  pomH/egit  onlj  another 
form  for  pompi/km^  which  woold  chancterise  the 
pontift  only  as  tlie  managers  and  conductors  of 
public  processions  and  solemnities.  But  it  seems 
far  more  probable  that  the  word  is  formed  from 
pom  and  facen  (in  the  signification  of  the  Greek 
^i(ttpy  to  perform  a  sacrifice),  and  that  consequently 
it  signifies  the  priesU  who  oiFcred  sacrifices  upon 
the  bridge.  The  ancient  sacrifice  to  which  the 
name  thus  alludes,  is  that  of  the  Argeans  on  the 
•acred  or  sublician  bridgn,  which  is  described  by 
Dionysius  (L  38 ;  compare  A rgki).  Greek  writers, 
moreover,  sometimei  tnuialate  the  word  pontiffii  by 


The  Roman  pontifls  formed  the  meet  illustrioos 
among  tho  great  colleges  of  priests.  Their  insti- 
tution, like  that  of  all  important  matters  of  reli- 
pm,  was  ascribed  to  Numa.  (Liv.  i  20  ;  Dionys. 
iL  73w)  The  number  of  pontiffs  appointed  by  this 
king  was  four  (Lit.  x.  6),  and  at  their  head  was 
the  pontifex  maximus,  who  is  generally  not  included 
when  the  number  of  pontiffii  is  menUoned.  Cicero 
{dM  R$  PwbL  iL  U),  aowerer,  includes  the  pontifex 
maximus  when  he  says  that  Numa  appointed  five 
pontiffik  Niebuhr  (^Hi$L  <^  Romt^  L  p.  302,  &c  ; 
compare  iii.  p.  410  ;  Liv.  x.  6  ;  Cic  de  R$  PM, 
iL  9)  supposes  with  great  probability,  that  the  ori- 
ginal number  of  four  pontiffs  (not  including  the 
pontifex  maximus)  had  reference  to  the  two  earliest 
tribes  of  the  Romans,  the  Ramnes  and  Tities,  so 
that  each,  tribe  was  represented  by  two  pontifi^ 
In  the  year  B.  c.  300,  the  Ogulnian  law  rused  the 
number  of  pontiffs  to  eight,  or,  including  the  pon- 
tifex maximus,  to  nine,  and  four  of  them  were  to 
be  plebeians.  (Liv.  x.  6.)  The  pontifex  maximus, 
however,  continued  to  be  a  patrician  down  to  the 
year  b.  c.  254,  when  Tib.  Comncanius  was  the  first 
plebeian  who  was  invested  with  this  dignity.  (Liv. 
Epit.  18.)  This  number  of  pontiffs  remained  for 
a  long  time  unaltered,  until  in  81  b.  c.  the  dictator 
Sulla  increased  it  to  fifteen  (Liv.  EpiL  89 X  and 
J.  Caesar  to  sixteen.  (Dion  Cass.  xliL  51.)  In 
both  these  changes  the  pontifex  maximus  is  in> 
eluded  in  the  number.  During  the  empire  the 
number  varied,  though  on  the  whole  fifteen  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  regular  number. 

The  mode  of  appointing  the  pontiffii  was  also 
different  at  different  times.  It  appears  that  after 
their  institution  by  Numa,  the  college  had  the 
right  of  co-optation,  that  is,  if  a  member  of  the  col- 
lege died  (for  all  the  pontiffii  held  their  office  fi>r 
life),  the  members  met  and  elected  a  successor, 
who  after  his  election  was  inaugurated  by  the 
augurL  (Dionys.  iL  22,  73.)  This  election  was 
sometimes  called  ci^jiio.  (Gdlius,  L  12.)  In  the 
year  212  b.  c.  Livy  (xxv.  5)  speaks  of  the  election 
of  a  pontifex  maximus  in  the  comitia  (probably 
the  comitia  tributa)  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  ap- 
pointing this  high-priest.  But  in  relating  the 
events  of  the  year  181  B.C.  he  again  states  that 
the  appointment  of  the  chief  pontiff  took  place  by 
the  co-optation  of  the  college.  (Liv.  xl.  42«)  How 
these  anomalies  arose  (unless  Livy  expresses  him- 
self carelessly)  is  uncertain  (see  GotUing,  /.  c.  p. 
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375)  ;  (or,  as  fiir  as  we  know,  the  first  attempt  t* 
deprive  the  college  of  its  right  of  oo-opCatioii,  and 
to  transfer  the  power  of  dectioa  to  the  people,  was 
not  made  until  the  year  b.  &  145,  by  the  tribone 
C.  Licinins  Crassns  ;  but  it  was  frustrated  by  the 
praetor  C.  Laelins.  (Cic.  <le  Aim.  25,  Bnd.  21,  dt 
Nai.  Deor.  iiL  2.)  In  104  B.  a  the  attempft  was 
sueoessfiilly  repeated  by  the  tribune  Cb.  Dwsitiiis 
Ahenobarbus :  and  a  kw  (Lex  Domitia)  was  then 
passed,  which  transfened  the  right  of  electing  the 
members  of  the  great  colleges  of  piicats  to  the 
people  (probably  in  the  comitia  tribntm)  ;  that  is, 
the  people  elected  a  candidate,  who  waa  then  aoside 
a  member  of  the  eollefle  by  the  co-optmtio  of  the 
priests  themselves,  so  that  the  co-<^tatio,  although 
sUU  necessary,  beoune  a  mere  matter  of  fin.  (Cic 
de  Ltig.  Agr.  iL  7,  Epi^  ad  BnU.  L  5  ;  VelL 
Pat  iL  12  ;  SuetoQ.  AVro,  2.)  The  lex  Dowtia 
was  repealed  by  Sulla  in  a  lex  OimeliB  de  Saoer- 
dotiis(81  a  c.),  which  restored  to  the  great  priestly 
colleges  their  full  rig^t  of  oo-optatio.  (Liv.  EpiL 
89  ;  Pseado-Ascon.  ta  DivimaL  p.  102,  ed.  OrcUi ; 
Dion  CassL  xxxviL  37.)  In  the  year  €3  b.  c  the 
kw  of  Sulla  was  abolished,  and  the  I>omitian  law 
was  restored,  but  not  in  its  fuU  extent ;  lor  it  was 
now  determined,  that  in  case  of  a  vacaaey  the 
oollege  itself  should  noaainate  two  candidatea,  and 
the  people  elect  one  of  them.  This  mode  of  pn- 
oeeding  is  expressly  mentioiied  in  regard  to  the 
appointmant  of  augurs,  and  was,  no  doabt,  the 
ssroe  in  that  of  tho  pontiffs.  (Cic.  PhiUp.  ii.  2.) 
Julius  Caesar  did  not  alter  this  modified  lex  Domi- 
tia, but  M.Antonius  again  restored  the  right  of 
oo-ootatio  to  the  colle^.  (Dion  (Tass.  xliv.  53.) 
The  college  of  pontifi  had  the  supreme  superii 


tendence  of  all  matters  of  religion,  and  of  things 
and  persons  connected  with  public  as  weQ  as  pri- 
vate worship.  A  general  outline  of  their  tights 
and  fimctions  is  given  by  Livy  (L  20)  and  Diony* 
sius  (iL  73).  This  power  is  said  to  have  been 
given  to  them  by  Numa ;  and  he  also  entrusted  to 
their  keeping  the  books  containing  the  ritual  or- 
dinances, together  with  the  obligation  to  give  in- 
formation to  any  one  who  might  consult  them  on 
matters  of  religion.  They  had  to  guard  vjaiast 
any  irr^larity  in  the  observance  of  religious  rites 
that  might  arise  from  a  neglect  of  the  ancient 
customs,  or  from  the  introduction  of  foreign  rites. 
They  had  not  only  to  determine  in  what  manner 
the  heavenly  gods  should  be  worshipped,  hut  also 
the  proper  form  of  burials,  and  how  the  souls  of  the 
departed  (manes)  were  to  be  appeased  ;  in  like 
manner  what  signs  either  in  lightning  or  other 
phenomena  were  to  be  received  and  attended  toi 
They  had  the  judicial  decision  in  all  matters  of  re- 
ligion, whether  private  persons,  magistrates,  or 
priests  were  concerned,  and  in  cases  where  the  ex- 
isting laws  or  customs  were  found  defective  or  in- 
sufficient, they  made  new  laws  and  regulations 
{docreta  ponHficum)  in  which  they  always  followed 
their  own  jnd^ent  as  to  what  was  consistent 
with  the  existing  customs  and  usages.  (GelL  iL 
28,  X.  15.)  They  watched  over  the  conduct  of 
sll  penons  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
sacrifices  or  the  worship  of  the  gods,  that  is,  over 
all  the  priests  and  their  servants.  The  fixms  of 
worship  and  of  sacrificing  were  determined  by  the 
pontiffi^  and  whoever  reused  to  obey  their  injunc- 
tions was  punished  by  them,  for  they  were  **renim 
quae  ad  sacra  et  religiones  pertinent,  judices  et 
vindices.^  (Pest  f.  v.  Mtuimm*  poidi^  ;  omppara 
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Cic.  de  Ltg.  ii.  8,  12.)  The  pontHKi  themaeWes 
trere  not  subject  to  any  eoart  of  Inir  or  punuh- 
ment,  and  were  not  responsible  either  to  the  senate 
or  to  the  peo[Je.  The  details  of  these  duties  and 
functions  were  contained  in  books  called  libri 
pontificii  or  pondiicales,  commentarii  sacronim  or 
aacroram  pontificalium  (Fest  s. «.  AUtUa  and 
Oeeimm\  which  they  were  said  to  have  reoeired 
from  Numa,  and  which  were  sanctioned  by  Ancns 
Martins.  This  king  is  said  to  have  made  public 
that  part  of  these  regulations  which  had  reference 
to  the  sacra  publica  (LIy.  i.  82)  ;  and  when  at  the 
eommencement  of  the  republic  the  wooden  tables 
on  which  these  published  regulations  were  written 
bad  &Uen  into  decay,  they  were  restored  by  the 
pontifez  maximua  C.  Papiriua.  (Dionys.  iii.  36.) 
One  part  of  these  libri  pontificales  was  called  Indi- 
gitamenta,  and  contained  the  names  of  the  gads  as 
well  as  the  manner  in  which  these  names  were  to 
be  used  in  public  worshipb  (Serr.  ad  Virg,  Gmrg, 
i.  21.)  A  second  part  must  have  contained  the 
formulas  of  the  jus  pontificium.  (Cic.  d*  Jl$  PtibL 
iL  31.)  The  original  laws  and  regubitions  con- 
tained in  these  books  were  in  the  course  of  time 
increased  and  more  accurately  defined  by  the  de- 
crees of  the  pontiffs,  whence  perhaps  their  name 
commentanL  (Plin.  H.  M  xriii  3  ;  Liv.  vr.  3 ; 
Cic.  BruL  1 4. )  Another  tradition  oonceraing  these 
books  stated  that  Numa  communicated  to  the 
pontiflb  their  duties  and  rights  merely  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  that  he  had  buried  the  books  in  a 
stone  chest  on  the  Janiculum.  (Plut  Num.  22  ; 
Plin.  H.  N,  xiiL  27  ;  VaL  Max.  L  1. 12  ;  August 
de  CivU.  Deit  vii.  34.)  These  books  were  found 
in  181  B.  c,  and  one  half  of  them  contained  ritual 
regulations  and  the  jus  pontificium,  and  the  other 
half  philosophical  inquiries  on  the  same  subjects, 
and  were  written  in  the  Greek  language.  The 
books  were  brought  to  the  praetor  urbanus  Q. 
Petilius,  and  the  senate  oidared  the  hitter  half  to 
be  burnt,  while  the  former  was  carefully  preserved. 
Respecting  the  nature  and  authenticity  of  this 
story,  see  Hartung,  DU  Rtlig,  d,  Rom.  i.  p.  214. 
The  annales  maximi  were  records  of  the  erents  of 
each  year  kept  by  the  pontifez  mazimui,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  state  to  the  time  of  the 
pontifez  mazimus,  P.  Mudus  Scaevola,  bl  c. 
133. 

As  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  pontifis,  it  must 
first  of  all  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pontiSoSi  were 
not  priests  of  any  particular  dirinity,  but  a  college 
which  stood  above  all  other  priests,  and  superin- 
tended the  whole  eztemal  worship  of  the  gods. 
(Cic.  de  Leg.  iL  8.)  One  of  their  principal  duties 
was  the  regulation  of  the  sacra  both  publica  and 
privata,  and  to  watoh  that  they  were  observed  at 
the  proper  times  (fi>r  which  purpose  the  pontiffs 
originally  had  the  whole  regulation  of  the  calendar, 
see  CALBNnABiUM,  p.  230,  &e.),  and  in  their  proper 
form.  In  the  management  of  the  sacra  publica 
they  were  in  later  times  assisted  in  certain  per- 
formances by  the  triumviri  epnlones  [Epulonbs], 
and  had  in  their  keeping  the  funds  from  which 
the  ezpenoea  of  the  sacra  pnbbca  were  defrayed. 
[Sacra.] 

The  pontiffii  convoked  the  assembly  of  the  curies 
(comitia  cahita  or  curiata)  in  cases  where  priests 
were  to  be  appointed,  and  fiamines  or  a  rez  sacro- 
rum  were  to  be  inaugurated  ;  also  when  wills  were 
to  be  received,  and  when  a  dctestatio  sacrorum  and 
adoption  by  adrogatio  took  pbce.    (Oell.  v.  19, 
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zv.  27  ;  AooPTio.)  Whether  the  presence  of  the 
pontift  together  with  that  of  the  augurs  and  two 
fiamines  was  necessary  in  the  comitia  curiata  also 
in  cases  when  other  matters  were  transacted,  as 
Niebuhr  thinks  (i.  p.  342,  iL  pi  223),  does  not 
appear  to  be  quite  certain.  The  curious  circum- 
stance that  on  one  occasion  the  pontifez  mazimus 
was  commanded  by  the  senate  to  preside  at  the 
election  of  tribunes  of  the  people,  is  explained  by 
Niebuhr  (il  pi  859,  &c). 

As  regards  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiflb, 
magistrates  and  priests  as  well  as  private  indivi- 
duals were  bound  to  submit  to  their  sentence,  pro- 
vided it  had  the  sanction  of  three  members  of  the 
college.  (Cic.  de  Hanup.  Reap.  &)  In  most  cases 
the  sentence  of  the  pontiffs  only  inflicted  a  fine 
upon  the  offenders  (Cic.  Pkilip.  zL  8 ;  Liv.  zzzvii. 
51,  zL42),  but  the  person  fined  had  a  right  to 
appeal  to  the  people,  who  might  release  him  from 
the  fine.  In  regard  to  the  Vestal  virgins  and  the 
persons  who  committed  incest  with  them,  the 
pontift  had  criminal  jurisdiction  and  might  pro- 
nounce the  sentence  of  death.  (Dionys.  iz.  40  ; 
Lir.  zziL  57  ;  Fest  i.  «l  Pnbrmm.)  A  man  who 
had  violated  a  Vestal  virgin  was  according  to  aa 
ancient  biw  soourged  to  death  by  the  pontifez 
mazimus  in  the  comitium,  and  it  appears  that 
originally  neither  the  Vestal  viigins  nor  the  male 
offenders  in  such  a  case  had  any  right  of  appeal 
Gdttlinff  (p.  185)  considers  that  they  had  the 
right  of  appeal,  but  the  passage  of  Cicero  {de  Re 
PubL  iL  31)  to  which  he  refers,  does  not  support 
his  opinion.  Incest  in  general  belonged  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  pontiffs,  and  might  be  punished 
vrith  death.  (Cic  deLeg.  ii.  19.)  In  later  timea 
we  find  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  pontiffs  having 
passed  sentence  upon  Vestal  virgins,  a  tribune  in- 
terfered and  induced  the  people  to  appoint  a 
quaestor  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  firesh  inquiry 
into  the  case  ;  and  it  sometimes  happened  that 
after  this  new  trial  the  sentence  of  the  pontiffs 
was  modified  or  annulled.  (Ascon.  ad  MUon.  p. 
46,  ed.  OrellL)  Such  cases,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  mere  irregularities  founded  upon  an  abuM 
of  the  tribunitian  power.  In  the  early  times  the 
pontiffii  were  in  toe  ezclnsive  possession  of  the 
civil  as  well  as  religious  biw,  until  the  former  was 
made  public  by  C  Fiaviusi  [AcTia]  The  regu- 
lations which  served  as  a  guide  to  the  pontifb  in 
their  judicial  proceedings,  formed  a  large  collection 
of  laws,  which  was  called  the  jus  pontificium,  and 
formed  part  of  the  libri  pontificiL  (Cic  de  OruL  i. 
43,  iiL  33, /vo  Domo^  13  ;  compare  Jua,  pp.  656, 
657.)  The  new  decrees  which  the  pontiffs  made 
either  on  the  proposal  of  the  senatf^,  or  in  cases 
belonging  to  the  sacm  privata,  or  that  of  private 
individuals,  were,  as  Livy  (zzxiz.  16)  says,  in- 
numerable. (Compare  Cic  de  Leg.  iL  23  ;  Ma- 
crob.  SaL  iiL  3  ;  Dionys.  iL  73.) 

The  meetings  of  the  college  of  pontiffs,  to  which 
in  some  instances  the  flamines  and  the  rez  sa- 
crorum were  summoned  (Cic  de  Haruep,  Re^.  6), 
wen  held  in  the  curia  regia  on  the  Via  Sacra,  to 
which  was  attached  the  residence  of  the  pontifez 
mazimus  and  of  the  rez  sacrorum.  (Suet  Qtee.  46  ; 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  viiL  363  ;  Plin.  EpUi.  iv.  11.)  As 
the  chief  pontiff  was  obliged  to  live  in  a  domus 
publica,  Augustus,  when  he  assumed  this  dignity, 
changed  part  of  his  own  house  into  a  domus  pub- 
lica. (Dion  Cass.  liv.  27.)  All  the  pontiffs  wera 
in  their  appearance  distinguished  by  the  conic  cap 
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caRed  tatahu  or  galenif,  with  an  apex  upon  it,  and 
tlie  toga  pFMtexta. 

The  pontifez  maximiu  was  the  pvetident  of  the 
eoUege  and  acted  in  ita  name,  whence  he  aknie  it 
frequently  mentioned  in  eaieo  in  which  he  moat  be 
considered  only  ao  the  oi^gan  of  the  college.  He 
was  genendly  chosen  from  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished penons,  and  such  as  had  held  a  ennile 
magistia^,  or  were  already  members  of  the  col- 
lege. (Lit.  zzzt.  5,  xl.  42.)  Two  of  his  especial 
duties  were  to  appoint  (expert)  the  Vestal  nigios 
and  the  flamines  [Vbstalu  ;  Flamsn],  and  to 
be  present  at  sTery  marriaga  by  confiureatio. 
When  festive  games  were  rowed  or  a  dedication 
made,  the  chief  pontiff  had  to  repeat  over  before 
the  persons  who  made  the  yow  or  the  dedication, 
the  formula  with  which  it  was  to  be  performed 
(pramre  vtrba^  Lit.  t.  40,  ix.  48,  iT.  27).  During 
the  period  of  ^  the  republic,  when  the  people  exer^ 
dsea  soTerejgn  power  in  erery  respect,  we  find 
that  if  the  pontiff  on  constitutional  or  religious 
grounds  refoaed  to  perform  this  solemnity,  he  might 
be  compelled  by  the  people. 

A  pontifox  might,  like  all  the  membem  of  the 
great  priestly  colleges,  hold  anr  other  military, 
ciTil  or  priestly  office,  proTided  the  diflerent  offices 
did  not  mterfere  with  one  another.  Thus  we  find 
one  and  the  same  pernn  being  pontifl^  augur,  and 
decerorir  sacrorum  (Lit.  xl.  42)  ;  instances  of  a 
pontifex  maximus  being  at  the  same  time  oonral, 
are  very  numerous.  (Liv.  xxriiL  88 ;  Cic  4s 
Hanup.  Retp,  6  ;  compare  Ambrosch,  Shtdiem  trnd 
Andeiitmigmt,  p.  229,  note  105.)  But  whatever 
might  be  the  aTil  or  military  office  which  a  ponti- 
fex maximus  held  beside  his  pontificate,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  leave  Italy.  The  first  who  violated 
this  law  was  P.  Licinius  Crassns,  in  B.  c.  131 
(Liv.  EpO,  69  ;  YaL  Max.  viii  7.  6  ;  Oros.  v. 
10)  ;  but  after  this  precedent,  pontiffs  seem  to 
have  frequently  transgressed  the  law,  and  Caesar, 
though  pontifex  maximus,  went  to  his  province  of 

The  college  of  pontiffs  continued  to  exist  until 
the  overthrow  of  paganism  (Anob.  iv.  85  ;  Sym- 
mach.  EpiL  ix.  128,  129) ;  but  iu  power  and  in- 
fluence were  considerably  weakened  as  the  em- 
perors, according  to  the  example  of  Caesar,  had 
the  right  to  appoint  as  many  members  of  the  great 
colleges  of  priests  as  they  pleased.  (Dion  Ous. 
xlil  51,  xliiL  51,  li.  20,  lui.  17  ;  Suet  Oiet.  81.) 
In  addition  to  this,  the  emperors  themselves  were 
always  chief  pontiflh,  and  as  such  the  nresidents  of 
the  college  ;  hence  the  title  of  pontifox  maximus 
(P.  M.  or  PON.  M.)  appears  on  several  coins  of 
the  emperors.  If  there  vrere.  sevend  emperors  at 
a  time,  only  one  bore  the  title  of  pontifex  maxi- 
mus ;  but  in  the  year  ▲.  d.  288,  we  find  that 
each  of  the  two  emperors  Maximus  and  Balbinus 
assumed  this  dignity.  (Capitol.  Maxim,  0t  Baih, 
8.)  The  hut  tnu:es  of  emperors  being  at  the 
same  time  chief  pontiffs  are  found  in  inscriptions 
of  Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Oratianus.  (Orelli, 
IfucripU  n.  1117,  1118.)  From  the  time  of 
Theodosius  the  emperors  no  longer  appear  in  the 
dignity  of  pontiff ;  but  at  hut  the  title  was  as- 
sumed by  the  Christian  bishop  of  Rome. 

There  were  other  pontiffii  at  Rome  who  were 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  minores.  Various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to  what  these 
pontifices  minores  were.  Niebuhr  (I  p.  802.  n. 
775)  thinks  that  they  were  originally  the  pontifi 
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of  the  Lnceres  ;  that  they  stood  in  the  «ae  r- 

lation  to  the  other  pontift  as  the  patres  nuneraa 
gentium  to  the  patres  majoram  gentium  ;  and  that 
subsequently,  when  the  meaning  af  the  name  was 
fiiigotten,  it  was  applied  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
great  college  of  pontiflik  In  another  pamagf  (iii. 
p.  411)  Niebuhr  himaelf  deoMmstratea  that  the 
Lnceres  were.never  represented  in  the  eoUege  of 
pontiff^  and  his  earlier  sappositiMi  is  oontxadlaed 
by  all  Uie  statemenU  of  andent  writees  who  men- 
tion the  pontifices  minores  Livy  (xxo.  57; 
compare  Jul.  CapitoL  OpU,  Maenm.  7),  in  speek- 
ing  of  the  secretaries  of  the  college  of  pontifi, 
adds,  **  quoa  nunc  minores  pontifices  appellant ;  ** 
firam  which  it  is  evident  that  the  name  pontifices 
minores  waa  of  later  introduction,  and  tlmt  it  was 
given  to  penons  who  originally  had  no  daiau  to  it, 
that  is,  to  the  secretaries  of  the  pontiffik  The 
only  natural  solution  of  the  question  seema  to  be 
this.  At  the  time  when  the  real  ponta£b  began  to 
neglect  their  dutica,  and  to  leave  the  principal 
business  to  be  done  by  their  secretariea,  it  became 
customary  to  designate  these  scribes  by  the  name 
of  pontifices  minores.  Macrobius  {SaL  L  15),  ia 
speaking  of  mfaior  pontift  previous  to  the  time  of 
(3n.  Fkvius,  makes  an  anacJironism,a8  he  tansfen 
a  name  cnstomaiy  in  his  own  days  to  a  time 
when  it  could  not  possibly  exist  The  number  of 
these  secretaries  is  uncertain  ;  Cicero  {«U  Hanup. 
Reap,  6)  mentions  the  name  of  three  minor  pontifik 
The  name  cannot  have  been  used  long  before  the 
end  of  the  republic,  when  even  chief  pontifib  bt^sn 
to  show  a  disregard  for  their  sacred  duties,  as  in 
the  case  of  P.  Licinius  Cmssus  and  Julius  Caesar. 
Another  proof  of  their  fiUling  off  in  eompariun 
with  fonner  days,  is  that  about  the  same  time  the 
good  and  luxurious  living  of  the  pontifi  became 
proverbial  at  Rome.  (Herat.  Oanm,  iL  14  26,  ^tc. ; 
Mart  xiL  4&  12  ;  Macrob.  SUL  ii  9.)        [L.  &] 

PONTIFICA'LES  LUDL  [Luoi  Povtifl 
calks] 

PONTIFI'CIUM  JUS.    [Jos,  pp.  $5«,  657.] 

POP  A.     [Caupona  ;  Sacupkium.] 

POPI'NA.     (Caupoma.] 

POPU LA'RES.     [NoBiLBs,  p.  799,  k] 

POPULA'RIA.  [AMPHITHBATRUM,pw88^b.] 

POPULIFU'GIA  or  POPLIFU'GLA,  the 
day  of  the  people*s  flight,  was  celebrated  on  the 
Nones  of  July,  acoordmg  to  an  ancient  traditioo 
preserved  by  Yam  {!)•  Lit^.  Lot  vi.  18,  ed. 
MttUer),  in  commemoration  «f  the  flight  of  the 
people,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Ficulea,  Fidenae, 
and  other  places  round  about,  appeared  in  ainu 
a^inst  Rome  shortly  after  the  departure  of  the 
G^uls,  and  produced  such  a  panic  that  the  Ronmas 
suddenly  fled  before  them.  Maaobins  {Saimrm, 
iii.  2),  however,  says  that  the  Populifrigia  was  cele- 
brated in  commemoration  of  the  flight  of  the  people 
before  the  Tuscans,  while  Dionysins  (iL  76)  refers 
iu  oriffin  to  the  flight  of  the  people  on  the  death  of 
RomuTusi  Niebuhr  {HisL  o/  A^ma,  vol.  ii.  p. 
578)  seems  disposed  to  accept  the  timdition  pr^ 
served  by  Vano ;  but  the  different  accounts  of  its 
origin  given  by  Macrobius  and  Dionysiua  render 
the  story  uncertain. 

PO'PULUS.    [Pathicil] 

PORISTAB  (s-opitfTaO,  were  mi^tates  at 
Athens,  who  probably  levied  the  extraordinary 
supplies.  (TLopurrai  mWw  ipxh  ^^  *Mk'^p9w^ 
llTis  v6povt  iikrtij  Bekker,  Anee,  p.  294.  19.) 
Antiphon  (£%  dor,  p.  791,  Reiske)  dassea  them 
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with  tlie  PoletM  and  Pnctoref  ;  and  Dcmoatheoei 
{Pkil^,  L  p.  49.  15)  joint  rm¥  xp^y^^'^  rmftiai 
ical  woptoraLt  from  which  it  woald  appear  that 
they  were  pablic  officer*  in  bit  time,  althongh  the 
words  do  not  neeetMurily  proTe  thin  (Bfickh, 
PM.  Earn.  ofAiketu^  p.  166,  2d  ed.) 

PORNAE  («V)-    [Hbtasras.] 

PORPE  {wipwn).    [Fibula.] 

PORTA  {'w^X^tUm.  irvX/s),  the  gate  of  a  city, 
citadel,  or  other  open  space  incloeed  by  a  wall,  in 
contradiatinctim  to  Janua,  which  was  the  door  of 
a  boose  or  any  covered  edifice.  The  terms  jwtia 
and  «^Ai|  are  (rfien  found  in  the  pluml,  even  when 
applied  to  a  single  gate,  becaose  it  consisted  of 
two  leaves.     (Tbocyd.  ii  4  ;  Virg.  Am.  ii.  S30.) 

The  gates  of  a  city  were  of  course  various  in 
their  number  and  position.  The  ancient  walls  of 
Paestnm,  Sepianum,  and  Aosta,  still  remain  and 
inclose  a  square :  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  four 
walls  was  a  gate.  I^  instead  of  being  situated  on 
a  pUin,  a  city  was  built  on  the  sommit  of  a  pre- 
cipitous hill,  there  was  a  gate  on  the  sloping  de- 
clivity which  afforded  the  easiest  access.  If,  in 
consequence  of  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  the 
form  of  the  walls  was  irr^ular,  the  number  and 
situation  of  the  gates  varied  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. Thus  Megara  had  5  gates  (Rein- 
ganum,  Af<^om,  pp.  125,  126)  ;  Thebes,  in  Boeo- 
tia,  bad  7  ;  Athens  had  8  (Ersch  u.  Oruber,  JSbc^e. 
».  9.  AUuxk,  pp.  240,  241)  ;  and  Rome  20,  or  per- 
hi^M  even  more. 

The  jambs  of  the  gate  were  surmounted,  1.  by  a 
lintel,  which  was  large  and  strong  in  proportion  to 
the  width  of  the  gate:  examples  of  extremely 
massive  jambs  and  lintels  are  presented  by  the 
gates  in  the  so-called  Cyclopean  Walls  ;  see,  for 
instance,  the  engraving  of  the  celebrated  Lion- 
Gate  at  Mycenae,  under  MuRUl^  pu  770,  b.  The 
lintel  of  the  centre  gate  leading  into  the  Athenian 
Acropolis,  is  17  feet  long.  2.  by  an  arch,  as  we 
see  exemplified  at  Pompeii,  Paestum,  Sepianum, 
Volterra,  8un,  Autun,  Beian4;on,  and  Treves.  S. 
At  Arpinum,  one  of  the  gates  now  remaining  is 
arched,  whilst  another  is  constructed  with  the 
stones  projecting  one  beyond  another,  after  the 
manner  represented  in  the  wood-cut,  at  pu  125. 
(Keppel  Craven,  EiaeewnUm*  in  tk$  Abruxxij  voL  L 
pw  108.) 

At  Como,  Verona,  and  other  ancient  cities  of 
Lombardy,  the  gate  contains  two  passages  close 
together,  the  one  designed  for  carnages  entering, 
and  the  other  for  carriages  leaving  the  city.  The 
■une  provision  is  observed  in  the  magnificent  ruin 
of  a  gate  at  Treves.  (See  the  following  woodcut, 
showing  a  view  of  it,  together  with  its  plan.)  In 
other  instances  we  find  only  one  gate  for  carriages, 
hut  a  smaller  one  on  each  side  of  it  (s-ofMnrvAft, 
Heliodor.  viii.  p.  394)  for  foot-passengers.  (See 
the  phui  of  the  gate  of  Pompeii,  p.  256.)  Each  of 
the  fine  gates  which  remain  at  Autun  has  not 
only  two  carriage-ways,  but  exterior  to  them  two 
sideways  for  pedestrians.  (Millin,  Voyage  dam 
Us  Dipartemeiu,  &c.  vol  L  ch.  22.  Atlas,  PL  18. 
Figs.  3,  4.)  When  there  were  no  sidewaji,  one 
of  the  valves  of  the  large  gate  sometimes  contained 
a  wicket  (  poriiUa,  wvAlt :  ^trov^Aiy),  large  enough 
to  admit  a  smgle  person.  The  porter  opened  it 
when  any  one  wished  to  go  in  or  out  by  night 
(Polyh.  viil  20,  24  ;  Liv.  xxv.  9,) 

The  contrivances  for  fiwtening  gates  were  in 
fsneral  the  same  as  those  used  for  doors  [Janua], 
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but  krger  in  pctmortion.  The  wooden  bar  placed 
across  them  in  tne  mside  (jtax^^s)  was  kept  in 
its  position  by  the  following  method.  A  hole, 
passmg  through  it  perpendicnlariy  (fiaXmifMtcff^ 
Aen.  Tact  1 8),  admitted  a  cylindrical  piece  of  iron, 
called  0dKaP9s^  which  also  entered  a  hole  in  the 
gate,  so  that,  until  it  was  taken  out,  the  bar  could 
not  be  removed  either  to  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
(Thucyd.  il  4  ;  Aristoph.  Vesp,  200 ;  fitiaXdvmraty 
Avet,  1 159.)  Another  piece  of  iron,  fitted  to  the 
/ScUoves  and  called  fiaXa^irYpa^  was  used  to  ex- 
tract it  (Aen.  Tact  ^  a)  When  the  besi^ers,  for 
want  of  this  key,  the  /SoXaniTpo,  were  unable  to 
remove  the  bar,  they  cut  it  through  with  a  hatchet 
(Thocyd.  iv.  HI  ;  Polyb.  viiL  23,  24),  or  set  it 
on  fire.     (Aen.  Tact  19.) 

The  gateway  had  commonly  a  chamber,  either 
on  one  side  or  on  both,  which  served  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  porter  or  guard.  It  was  called  wvAiiy 
(Pdyb.  viiL  20,  23,  24>  Its  situation  is  shown 
in  the  following  pbm.  (See  wood-cut)  But  the 
gate-way  was  also,  in  many  cases,  surmounted  by 
a  tower,  adapted  either  for  defence  {portit  turrm 
impomit,  Caes.  B.  G.  viii  9;  Virg.  ^e».  vl  552— 
554)  or  for  conducting  the  general  business  of  go- 
vernment In  the  gates  of  Como  and  Verona  this 
edifice  is  3  stories  high.  At  Treves  it  was  4 
stories  high  in  the  flanks,  although  the  4  stories 
remain  standing  in  one  of  them  only,  as  may  be 
observed  in  the  annexed  wood-cut     The  length 


of  this  building  is  115  feet ;  its  depth  47  in  the 
middle,  67  in  the  flanks;  ito  greatest  height,  92. 
All  the  4  stories  are  ornamented  in  every  direc- 
tion with  rows  of  Tuscan  columns.  The  gateways 
are  each  14  feet  wide.  The  entrance  of  each  ap- 
pears to  have  been  guarded,  as  at  Pompeii  (see 
p.  256),  first  by  a  pcirtcullis,  and  then  by  gates  of 
wood  and  iron.  The  barbican,  between  the  double 
portcullis  and  the  pair  of  gates,  was  no  doubt 
ootn  to  the  sky,  as  in  the  gates  of  Pompeii. 
This  edifice  was  probably  erected  by  C^nstaatinsb 
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( WyttenUeli^  Romcm  AmL  tf  Trmset,  pp.  »— 39.) 
lu  roirt  of  ornuiental  windowi  and  the  ^eial 
ftjie  of  iu  uthitectiira,  afford  tufficient  indica- 
tioiM,  that  although  rery  ttrong,  it  was  not  intended 
■olely,  nor  principally,  for  the  pnrpooei  of  defence, 
but  to  be  applied  in  time  of  peace  to  the  Tarioiu 
objecU  of  ovil  goTemment  To  theee  latter  pur- 
poeee  the  gate  honee  (wXtftr)  was  commonlj  de- 
voted, more  eepecially  in  Eaetem  countriea.  Hence 
Polybiua  (zr.  29)  calb  a  building  at  Alexandria 

**  the  gate-home  of  the  palace,  naed  for  the  trana- 
action  of  pnblic  bouneMw**  In  the  OM  Tettar 
ment  the  refereneee  to  this  custom  are  very  fre> 
quent  By  metonymy  *•  the  gatee**  meant  those 
who  administered  justice  at  the  gates  and  wielded 
the  powers  of  goTemment*  (Houl  IL  ix.  S12 ; 
Matt  zvi.  18.) 

Statues  of  the  gods  were  often  phwed  near  the 
the  barDican,  so  as  to 


gate,  or  OTon  withm  it  in 
be  ready  to  reoeiTe  the  adoration  of  those  who 
entered  the  dty.  (Pans.  it.  83.  §  4 ;  Lucret  I 
814  ;  AeU^  ziv.  13.)  The  probable  position  of  the 
statue  was  the  point  S  in  the  above  plan.  The 
gate  was  sometimes  much  ornamented.  Sculp- 
tured elephants,  for  example,  were  phced  upon 
the  Porte  Aurea  at  Constantinople  [J.  Y.] 

PORTENTUM.    [Pkodioiom.] 

PO'RTICUS  (<rrod),  a  walk  eovared  with  a 
luof,  which  IS  supported  by  eolumni,  at  least  on 
one  side.  A  porticns  was  either  attached  to 
temples  and  other  public  buildings,  or  it  was  built 
independent  of  any  other  edifice.  Such  shaded 
walks  and  pbces  of  resort  are  almost  indispensable 
in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  where  people 
lire  much  in  the  open  air,  as  a  protection  firom  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  from  rain.  This  was  the  case 
in  ancient  times  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at 
present,  the  porticoes  attached  to  the  temples 
were  either  constructed  only  in  front  of  them,  or 
went  round  the  whole  building,  and  temples  received 
different  names  according  to  these  different  porticoes, 
and  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  columns 
of  the  porticoes.  [Tim plum.]  They  were  origin- 
ally intended  as  places  for  those  persons  to  assemble 
and  converse  in  who  visited  the  temnle  for  various 
purposes.  As  such  temple-porticoes,  however,  were 
found  too  small  or  not  suited  for  the  various  pur- 
poses of  private  and  public  life,  most  of  the  Greek 
towns  had  independent  porticoes,  some  of  which 
were  very  extensive,  especially  in  their  places  of 
public  assembly  [Agora]  ;  and  as  the  Greeks, 
m  all  their  public  works,  soon  went  beyond  the 
limiU  of  mere  utility,  these  public  walks  were  not 
only  built  in  the  most  magnificent  style,  but  were 
adorned  with  pictures  and  stetucs  by  the  best 
masters.  Of  this  kind  were  the  PoadU  {vrok 
vauriAif)  and  erA  fiaalK^tot  at  Athens  (Athen. 
xiiL  p.  577  ;  Pans.  L  3.  §  1,  &&),  and  the  9rA 
n^pauch  at  Sparta.  (Pans.  iu.  11.  §  3.)  The 
Skku  at  Sparta,  where  the  p<>pular  assemblies 
were  held,  seems  to  have  been  a  building  of  the 
same  kind.  (Paus.  iil  12.  §  8.)  In  most  of  these 
■tone,  seats  [ExaoBAi]  were  placed,  that  those 
who  were  tired  might  sit  down.  They  were  fre- 
quented not  only  by  idle  loungers,  but  also  by 
philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  other  perMus  fond 
of  intellectiml  oonvenation.  The  Stoic  school  of 
philosophy  derived  ite  name  firom  the  ciicumstanee, 
that  the  founder  of  it  used  to  converse  with  his 
in  a  stoa.    The  Romans  derired  their 
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great  fondness  for  such  covered  walks  from  the 
Greeks  ;  and  as  luxuries  among  them  jrcre  carried 
in  everything  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  Oreece, 
wealthy  Romans  had  their  private  porticoea,  same> 
times  in  the  city  itself^  and  sometimes  in  their 
coontiy-scatSb  In  the  public  portieoes  of  Rome, 
which  were  exceedingly  numeroos  and  very  ex- 
tensive (as  that  around  the  Forum  and  the  Campos 
Martins),  a  variety  of  business  was  ooeasioiially 
transacted :  we  find  that  law-suite  were  eondncted 
here,  meetings  of  the  senate  held,  goods  exhibited 
for  sale,  &c.  (See  Pitiscus,  Xanlaoff,  a.  eu  Partidu, 
who  has  given  a  complete  list  of  all  tbe  porticoes 
of  Rome.)  [US.] 

PORTl'SCULUS  (jrcXcwrr^t),  an  officer  in  a 
ship,  who  gave  the  signal  to  the  rowen,  that  ther 
might  keep  time  in  rowing.  The  same  name  was 
also  given  to  the  pole  or  hammer,  by  the  striking 
of  which  he  regulated  the  motion  of  tlte  obbl 
(Festes,  a  v.)  The  duties  of  this  officer  are  thus 
described  by  Silius  Italicus  (ri.  360,  &c) :  — 

**  Mediae  stet  maigine  puppis, 
Qui  voce  altemos  nautarum  temperet  ictus, 
Et  remis  dictet  sonitum,  pariterque  relatU 
Ad  sonitum  plaudat  resonantia  caerula  tonsis."* 

This  officer  is  sometimes  called  HorkUor  (Ovid, 
MM.  iiL  618;  Plant.  Mere.  iv.  2.  5 ;  Vitg.  Atm. 
iii.  128)  or  Pau8AUO&  (Compare  Blomfield,  mi 
AtrnA.  Pen.  403.) 

PORTITO'RES.  [PoRTOBiUM ;  PuBLKAin.] 
PORTO'RIUM  was  one  branch  of  the  regular 
revenues  of  the  Roman  stete,  consisting  of  the 
duties  paid  on  imported  and  exported  ^oods: 
sometimes,  however,  the  name  poitorium  is  also 
applied  to  the  duties  raised  upon  goods  for  being 
carried  through  a  country  or  over  ^dgea.  (Plin. 
H.  M  xii.  31  ;  Sueton.  VUelL  14.)  A  portorium, 
or  duty  upon  imported  goods,  appean  to  have 
been  paid  at  a  veiy  early  period,  for  it  is  said  that 
Valerius  Publicola  exempted  the  plebes  from  the 
portoria  at  the  time  when  the  republic  was  threat- 
ened with  an  invasion  by  Porsenna.  (Liv.  vL  9  ; 
compare  Dionys.  v.  22.)  The  time  of  ite  intro- 
duction is  uncertain  ;  but  the  abolition  of  it  as- 
cribed to  Publicola  can  only  have  been  a  temporarr 
measure  ;  and  as  the  expenditure  of  the  republic 
increased,  new  portoria  must  have  been  intro- 
duced. Thus  the  censon  M.  Aemilins  Lepidus 
and  M.  Fulvins  Nobilior  instituted  portoria  et  oee- 
tigalia  muUa  (Liv.  xL  51X  and  C  Oraochns  again 
increased  the  number  of  articles  which  had  to  par 
portoria.  (VelL  Pat  il  6.)  In  conquered  placei 
and  in  the  provinces  the  import  and  export  duties, 
which  had  been  paid  there  before,  were  geneially 
not  only  retained,  but  increased,  and  appropriatmi 
to  the  aerarium.  Thus  we  read  of  portoria  being 
paid  at  Capua  and  Pnteoli  on  goods  which  were 
imported  by  merehants.  (Liv.  xxxiL  7.)  Sicily, 
and  above  all,  Asia  furnished  to  the  R«Nnan  trea> 
sury  laige  sums  which  were  raised  as  portoria. 
(Cic.  e.  Verr.  iL  75,  pro  Ltg.  Maml.  6.)  in  some 
cases,  however,  the  Romans  allowed  a  subject 
nation,  as  a  particular  fiivour,  to  raise  for  them* 
selves  whatever  portoria  they  pleased  in  their 
ports,  and  only  stipulated  that  Roman  citizens 
and  socii  Latini  should  be  exempted  from  them. 
(Liv.  xxxviiL  44  ;  Gruter,  IneeripL  p.  500.)  In 
the  year  60  b.  a  all  the  portoria  in  the  porte  of 
Italy  were  done  away  with,  by  a  lex  Caecilia 
carried  by  the  praetor  Q.  MeteUus  Nepoa.    (Dion 
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Ctes.  zzxTil  51  ;  Cic.  ad  AtL  \l  IS.)  It  appesn, 
however,  that  the  cause  of  this  abolition  was  not 
any  comphiint  by  the  people  of  the  tax  itself,  bat 
ef  the  portitores,  t. «.  the  penons  who  collected  it, 
and  who  greatly  annoyed  the  merchants  by  their 
unfiitr  conduct  and  ▼ezatious  proceeding!.  [Publi- 
CANI.J  Thvs  the  repnblic  for  a  time  only  leried 
import  and  export  duties  in  the  protincea,  until 
Julius  Caeear  restored  the  duties  on  eommedities 
imported  from  forei^  countries.  (Suet  Cae$.  43.) 
During  the  triomTirate  new  portoria  were  intro- 
duced (Dion  Cass,  xhiil  34),  and  Augustus  partly 
increased  the  old  iavaori  duties  and  partly  insti- 
tuted new  ones.  The  subsequent  emperors  in- 
treased  or  diminished  this  branch  of  the  revenue 
as  necessity  required,  or  as  their  own  discretion 
dictated. 

As  regards  the  articles  subject  to  an  import 
duty,  it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms,  that  all 
commodities,  including  slaves,  which  were  im- 
ported by  merchanU  for  the  purpose  of  selluig 
them  again,  were  subject  to  the  portorium ; 
whereas  things  which  a  person  brought  with  hnn 
for  his  own  use,  were  exempted  from  it  A  long 
Kst  of  such  taxable  articles  is  given  in  the  Digest 
(39.  tit  4.  s.  16  ;  compare  Cic.  e.  Verr,  il  72,  74). 
Many  things,  however,  which  belonged  more  to 
the  luxuries  than  to  the  necessaries  of  Kfe,  such  as 
eunuchs  and  handsome  youths,  had  to  pay  an 
import  duty,  even  though  they  were  imported  by 
penons  for  their  own  use.  (Suet  De  dar.  RhO. 
1  ;  Cod.  4.  tit  42.  s.  2.)  Things  which  were  im- 
ported for  the  use  of  the  state  were  also  exempt 
from  the  portorium.  But  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces (pftMstJtfs),  when  they  sent  persons  to  pur- 
chase things  for  the  use  of  the  public,  had  to  write 
a  list  of  such  thmgs  for  the  publicani  (  portUortM) 
to  enable  the  latter  to  see  whether  more  things 
irere  imported  than  what  were  ordered  (Dig.  39. 
tit  4.  s.  4)  ;  for  the  practice  of  smuggling  appears 
to  have  been  as  common  among  the  Romans  as  in 
modem  times.  Respecting  the  right  of  the  porti- 
tores to  search  travellers  and  merchants,  see  Pub- 
licani. Such  goods  as  were  duly  stated  to  the 
portitores  were  called  teripta^  and  those  which 
were  not,  ttucripia.  If  goods  subject  to  a  duty 
were  concealed,  they  were,  on  their  discovery,  con- 
fiscated.    (Dig.  39.  tit  4.  s.  16.) 

Respecting  the  amount  of  the  import  or  export 
duties  we  have  but  very  few  statements  in  the 
ancient  writers.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  the  por- 
torium in  the  ports  of  Sicily  watf  one-twentieth 
{tficesima)  of  the  value  of  taxable  articles  (Cic. 
0.  Ferr.  ii.  75)  ;  and  as  this  was  the  customary 
rate  in  Greece  (Bockh,  PM.  Eem.  p.  325,  2d 
edit),  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  average 
sum  raised  in  all  the  other  provinces.  In  the 
times  of  the  emperors  the  ordinary  rate  of  the  por- 
torium appears  to  have  been  the  fortieth  part 
{qttadragerima)  of  the  value  of  imported  goods. 
(Suet  Vetpaa.  1  ;  Quuitil.  Dedam.  359  ;  Symmach. 
EpiM.  V.  62,  65.)  At  a  hite  period  the  exorbitant 
sum  of  one -eighth  (octatfo,  Cod.  4.  tit  61.  s.  7)  is 
mentioned  as  the  ordinary  import  duty  ;  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  this  is  the  duty  for  all  articles 
of  commerce,  or  merely  for  certain  things. 

The  portorium  was,  like  all  other  vectigalia, 
fimned  out  by  the  censors  to  the  publicani,  who 
collected  it  through  the  portitores.  [Vbctioalia  ; 
Publicani.]  (Burmann,  De  Vectigalibui  PoptUi 
Rom.  pp.  50 — 77 ;  R.  Bossc,  Gnrndxiiffe  deaPmcmz- 
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W99em$  im  Rem.  Stoat,  Braunschweig  1803,  2 
vols.  ;  Hegewisch,  Venuek  iiber  die  Rwn.  Finan- 
sea,  Altona,  1804.)  [L.  S.] 

PORTUMNA'LIA,  or  PORTUNA'LIA,  a 
iSpstival  celebrated  in  honour  of  Portumnua,  or 
Portunus,  the  god  of  harbours.  (Vanro,  J>e  Ling. 
LaL  viL  19,  ed.  MUller.)  It  was  celebrated  on 
the  17th  day  before  the  Kalends  of  September. 
{Odemdarhm  M<:^.) 

POSCA,  vinegar  mixed  with  water,  was  the 
common  drink  of  the  lower  orden  among  the 
Romans,  as  of  soldiers  when  on  service  (Spart 
Hadr.  10),  slaves  (Pbut  MU,  iii  2.  23),  &c. 

POSEIDO'NIA  (iro<rc(8<(yia),  a  festival  held 
every  year  in  Aegina  in  honour  of  Poseidon. 
(Athen.  xia  pi  588  ;  Plut  Qaaei<.  Or.  44.)  It 
seems  to  have  been  celebrated  by  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island,  as  Athenaeus  (xiii.  n.  590) 
calls  it  a  panegyris,  and  mentions  that  during  one 
celebration  Phryne,  the  celebrated  hetaera,  walked 
naked  into  the  sea  in  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bled Greeks.  The  festival  is  also  mentioned  by 
Theodoretus  {Therap.  7)»  but  no  particulan  are 
recorded  respiting  the  way  in  which  it  was  cele^ 
brated.  (Comp.  MUller,  AegkuL  pi  14&)     [U  S.] 

POSSE'SSIO.  Panlus  (Dig.  41.  tit  2.  s.  1) 
observes,  **  Possessio  appellata  est,  at  et  Labeo 
ait,  a  pedibns*,  quasi  positio:  quia  natnraliter 
tenetnr  ab  eo  qui  insistit**  The  alMurdity  of  the 
etymology  and  of  the  reason  are  equal.  The  ele- 
ments of  Possidere  are  either  pot  (pot-is),  and 
eedere;  or  the  first  part  of  the  word  is  related  to 
apmd,  and  the  cognate  Greek  form  of  worl  {vp6s). 

Possessio,  in  iu  primary  sense,  is  the  power  by 
virtue  of  which  a  man  has  such  a  mastery  over  a 
corporeal  thing  as  to  deal  with  it  at  his  pleasure 
and  to  exclude  other  persons  fnm  meddling  with 
it  This  condition  or  power  is  called  Detention, 
and  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  legal  senses  of  the 
word  Possession.  This  Possession  is  no  legal  state 
or  condition,  but  it  may  be  the  source  of  rights; 
and  it  then  becomes  Possessio  in  a  juristical  or 
legal  sense.  Still  even  in  this  sense,  it  is  not  in 
any  way  to  be  confounded  with  Property  (pro- 
prietae),  ,  A  man  may  have  the  juristical  posses- 
sion of  a  thing  without  being  the  proprietor ;  and  a 
man  may  be  the  proprietor  of  a  thing  without  hav- 
ing the  Detention  of  it,  or  even  the  juristical  pos- 
session. (Dig.  41.  tit  2.  a  12.)  Ownership  is  the 
legal  capacity  to  operate  on  a  thing  according  to  a 
man^s  pleasure  and  to  exclude  everybody  else  from 
doing  so.  Possession,  in  the  sense  of  Detention, 
is  the  actual  exercise  of  such  a  power  as  the  owner 
has  a  right  to  exercise.       * 

Detention  becomes  juristical  possession  and  the 
foundation  of  certain  rights,  when  the  Detainer 
has  the  intention  (aatrntw)  to  deal  with  the  thing 
as  his  own.  If  he  deal  with  it  as  the  propertv  of 
another,  as  exercising  over  it  the  rights  of  another, 
he  is  not  said  **  possidere  ^  in  a  juristical  sense  ; 
but  he  is  said  '*  alicno  nomine  possidere.**  This 
is  the  case  with  the  Commodatarius  and  with  him 
who  holds  a  deposit    (Dig.  41.  tit  2.  s.  18,  30.) 

When  the  Detention  is  made  a  juristical  Pos- 
sessio by  virtue  of  the  animus,  it  lays  the  found- 
ation of  a  ri^ht  to  the  Interdicts,  and  by  virtue  of 
Usucapion  it  may  become  ownership.  The  right 
to  the  Interdicts  is  simply  founded  on  a  juristical 
possession,  in  whatever  way  it  may  have  originated. 
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except  tint  it  mutt  not  have  originated  inegally 
with  reepect  to  the  penoa  ageinet  whom  the  Inter- 
dict if  claimed.  [  Inter  dictum.]  Sim^Jy  bj 
Tirtue  of  being  poeaeiMr,  the  poeaeiMr  has  a  better 
right  than  any  perwA  who  ia  not  poeaeesor.  (Dig. 
43.  tit  17.  a.  1,  2.)  Unieapion  requires  not  on^ 
a  joristical  posseasio,  hot  in  iu  oigin  it  must  have 
been  bona  fide  and  founded  on  a  justa  causa,  that 
ia,  on  aome  legal  transaction.  He  who  buys  a 
thing  from  a  man  who  is  not  the  owner,  but  whom 
he  belieres  to  be  the  owner,  and  obtains  possession 
of  the  thing,  is  a  bona  fids  possessor  with  a  josta 
caoaik     [  U  8UCAPIO.] 

The  right  which  is  founded  oo  a  juristical  pes- 
seaaio  ia  a  Jna  poaaeaaionia,  or  right  of  poaaeaaioii, 
that  ia,  a  right  arising  firam  a  jariatical  poaaes- 
aion.  The  expreaaion  Jua  poaaeaaionia  ia  used  by 
the  Roman  Juriata.  The  right  to  poaaeaa,  called 
by  modem  Juriata,  Jua  poasidendi,  belonga  to  the 
thoMy  of  Ownership. 

AU  Juristical  Poaaeaaio  then,  that  is,  Possessio 
in  the  Roman  Law,  as  a  sooree  of  rights,  has 
reference  only  to  Usucapion  and  Interdicts ;  and 
all  the  rules  of  law  which  treat  Possession  as  a 
thing  of  a  juristical  nature  have  no  other^  object 
than  to  determine  the  possibility  of  Usucapion  and 
of  the  Interdicts.  (Savigny,  Dot  Reek  dea  BeeUan, 
pw  24,  &c) 

In  answer  to  the  queation  to  which  claaa  of 
Righu  Poaaeaaion  belonga,  Savigny  obaerrea  (§  6), 
—  So  far  as  concema  Usucapion,  one  cannot  aup- 
pose  the  thing  to  be  the  aubject  of  a  queation.  No 
one  thinka  of  aaking,  to  what  claaa  of  righta  a 
juata  cauaa  belong  without  which  tradition  can- 
not giro  ownership^  It  is  no  right,  but  it  is  a 
part  of  the  whole  tnnsaction  by  which  ownership 
IS  acquired.  So  is  it  with  Possession  in  reject  to 
Usucapion. 

The  right  to  Possessorial  Interdicts  belongs  to 
the  Law  of  Obligationes  ex  maleficiis.  *'  The  right 
to  possessorial  Interdicts  then  belongs  to  the  Law 
of  Obligationes,  and  therein  possession  is  only  so 
fiir  considered,  as  containing  the  condition  without 
which  the  Interdicts  cannot  be  supposed  poesiblcu 
The  Jus  Possessionis  oonsequently,  that  is  the 
right,  which  mere  possession  gives,  consists  simply 
in  the  chum  which  the  Possessor  has  to  the  Inter- 
dicta,  as  soon  as  his  possession  is  disturbed  in  a 
definite  form.  Independent  of  this  disturbance, 
bore  possession  gives  no  rights,  neither  a  Jus  Obli- 
gationis,  as  is  self-erident,  nor  yet  a  right  to  the 
thing,  for  no  dealing  with  a  thing  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  legal  act  simply  because  the  person  so 
dealing  has  the  possesA>n  of  the  thing.**  (Sarigny, 

^  34,) 

The  term  Possessio  occurs  in  the  Roman  jurists 
in  Tarions  senses.  There  is  Possessio  generally, 
and  Possessio  Civilis,  and  Possessio  Naturalis. 

Possessio  denoted  originally  bare  Detention. 
But  this  Detention  under  certain  conditions  be- 
comes a  legal  state,  inasmuch  os  it  leads  to  owner- 
ship through  Usucapion.  Accordingly  the  word 
Possessio,  which  required  no  qnalification  so  long 
as  there  was  no  other  notion  attached  to  Possessio, 
requires  such  qualification  when  Detention  becomes 
a  legal  state.  This  Detention  then,  when  it  has 
the  ccmditions  necnsary  to  Usucapion,  is  called 
Possessio  Civilis ;  and  all  other  Possessio  as  op- 
posed to  Civilis  is  Naturalis.  But  Detention  may 
also  be  the  foundation  of  Interdicts,  which  notion 
of  possession   is  always  expressed  by  Possessio 
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simply;  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  PBaaeaiin,  whoi 
it  ia  need  alone,  and  yet  in  a  terhnifal  sense.  As 
oppoaed  to  thia  aenae  of  Pnaaraain  all  other  kinda 
of  Detention  are  also  called  Nafnmlis  Poaaeasia^ 
the  opposition  between  the  Natural  and  the  Juria- 
tical  Poaaeaaion  (peisaiiio)  being  here  expressed 
just  in  the  same  way  as  tlus  oppoaitioa  is  denoted 
in  the  caae  of  the  Civilia  Poaaeaaio.  There  ia  there- 
fors  a  twofold  Juriatical  Poaaeaaio:  J^matnm 
Cmlig  or  Possession  for  the  porpoae  of  Usucapion ; 
and  fosssssi'o  or  Posseaaion  for  the  puipoac  of  the 
Interdicts.  It  follows  that  Possessio  k  indndcd 
in  Possessio  Civilis,  which  only  icquixea  man  oon- 
ditiona  than  Poaaeaaio.  If  then  a  man  baa  Pos- 
sessio Civilis,  he  has  also  Poaaeaaio,  that  ia  the 
right  to  the  Interdicta ;  bat  the  conTerae  ia  not 
true.  Poaaeaaio  Naturalia,  aa  above  observed,  has 
two  significationa,  but  they  are  both  negative,  and 
merely  expieaa  in  each  caae  a  logical  oppoaitioo, 
that  ia,  they  are  respectively  not  Poaaeaaio  Civilii^ 
or  Poaaeaaia  (ad  Inteidicta).  The  variooa  expica- 
sions  used  to  denote  bare  Detention  an  *  tenere,* 
**  ooipoialiter  possidere,**  **  eae  ia  posse aahw.* 
(Savigny,  p.  lOD.) 

In  the  case  of  a  thing  being  pignorated,  the  per- 
who  pledges  it  has  still  the  poaaeasio  ad  naa- 

bnem,  but  the  pledgee  alone  liaa  the  p nasi!  mis 
ad'  inteidicta.  It  ia  not  a  Poaaeaaio  Civilia  which 
ia  tha  foundation  of  the  pledger'a  title  by  naa- 
capion  ;  but  by  a  apedal  fiction  he  ia  conaideied  to 
have  anch  Poaaeaaion,  and  ao  the  case  ia  a  apcdal 
exoeption  to  Uie  geneml  rule,  *^  aine  posisessinm 
usucapio  eontingere  non  potest** 

Poaaeasio  Justa  ia  every  Possessio  that  is  not 
illegal  ia  ito  origin,  whether  such  Poaaeasio  be 
mere  Detention  or  Jariatical  Poaaeaaio.  The  word 
Justa  is  here  used,  not  in  that  aoeeptatioa  in 
which  it  has  reference  to  Jus  Civile  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  Civilis  or  Lsgitima;  but  iu  another  srasr. 
which  is  more  indefinite  and  means  **  rightfol  ** 
fpenerally,  that  is,  not  wrongfuL  The  creditor  who 
u  in  possession  of  a  pledge,  has  a  Justa  Possesn^ 
but  not  a  Civilis  Possessio:  he  has,  however,  a 
Juristical  Possessio,  that  is,  Pottewno^  and  con- 
sequently a  right  to  the  Interdicts.  The  Missie 
in  Possessionem  is  the  foundation  of  a  Justa  Pos- 
sessio, but,  as  a  general  rule,  not  of  a  Juristical 
Possessio.  Possessio  Injusta  is  the  logical  opposite 
of  Justa,  and  in  the  case  of  Possessio  Injusta  there 
are  three  special  Vitia  possessionis,  that  is  when 
the  Possession  has  originated  Vi,  C3am,  or  Piecaria 
(Terentius,  Ewmuok,  iL  3.  //Suae  te  muU  vd  ci, 
«e^  eUtm^  vd  prteario  fa»  trodoM:  Dur.  43,  tit.  17. 
».1,2.) 

With  respect  to  the  causa  Posseaaionia,  there 
waa  a  legal  maxim :  Nemo  aibi  ipse  canaam  poa- 
sessionis  mutare  potest,  which  applies  both  to 
Civilis  and  Naturalis  Possessio.  This  rule  is  ex- 
pbuned  by  Savigny  by  means  of  Oaius  (iL  52,  &c.) 
as  having  reference  to  the  old  usucapio  pro  hexede, 
and  the  meaning  of  it  was  that  if  a  person  had  once 
begun  to  possess  with  any  particular  cansa,  he  could 
not  at  his  pleasure  chuige  such  Possessio  into  a 
Possessio  pro  herede.     ( Savigny,  p.  56.) 

A  Possessor  bonae  fidei  is  he  who  believes  that 
no  person  has  a  better  right  to  possess  than  him- 
self. A  Possessor  malae  fidei  is  he  who  knows 
that  he  has  no  right  to  possess  the  thing.  (Savigny, 
p.  84.) 

Besides  these  various  meanings  of  Possessio,  Pos- 
sessor, Possidere,  at  the  bottom  of  ail  which  liea 
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the  notioa  of  Ponnuoa  in  tlie  feoie  of  Detention, 
there  are  some  other  meeningt.  **  To  hare  ownerr 
ship**  it  aometimet  expressed  by  Possideie,  the 
thing,  which  is  the  object  of  ownership,  is  some- 
tixaes  Poiseisio,  and  the  owner  is  Possesaor.  This 
use  of  the  word  occurs  frequently  in  the  Code  and 
Pandect,  and  also  in  Cicero,  Qointilian,  Horace, 
and  other  writcn.  Bat  it  is  remarked  by  SaTigny 
that  these  meanings  of  Possidere,  PosseMio,  &c^ 
always  refer  to  land  as  their  object.  The  phrase 
**  Poeseasio  populi  Romani,**  is  applied  by  Cicero 
to  public  huid,  and  it  is  translated  by  Plutarch 
(JPomp,  39),  XT^fM  rev  d^/iov  'Fd^uoWii;. 

Poasesaio  also  denotes  Uie  relation  of  a  defend- 
ant with  respect  to  a  plaintiff.  For  instance,  when 
ownership  is  claimed,  the  demand  must  be  against 
a  person  in  possession ;  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  such  person  must  hare  a  juristical  possession. 
In  a  Vindicatio  accordingly  the  plaintiff  is  called 
Petitor,  and  the  defendant  iM  named  Possessor,  be- 
cause in  feet  he  has  the  possession  of  that  which 
the  plaintiff  claims.  The  procedure  by  the  Vindi- 
catio was  also  adapted  to  the  case  of  an  hereditas ; 
and  here  also  the  term  possessor  was  applied  to 
the  defendant  In  man^  cases  the  possessor  was 
really  such,  and  one  object  of  the  hereditatis  pe- 
titio  was  to  recover  single  things  which  the  de- 
fendant possessed  pro  herede  or  pro  possessore. 
But  the  term  possessor  was  not  limited  to  such 
cases,  for  the  defendant  b  called  possessor  when 
the  petitio  is  not  about  a  matter  of  possession.  He 
is  called  Juris  possessor,  because  he  refuses  to  do 
something  which  the  heres  claims  of  him  to  do, 
or  because  he  asserts  his  right  to  a  portion  of  the 
hereditas.    (SaTigny,  p.  87.) 

The  juristical  notion  of  Possession  implies  a 
thing  which  can  be  the  object  of  ownership :  it 
also  implies  that  the  Possessor  can  be  no  other 
than  a  person  who  has  a  capacity  for  ownership. 

The  notion  of  possession  is  such  that  only  one 
person  at  a  time  can  possess  the  whole  of  a  thing 
(plurfis  eandem  rss»  m  toUdum  potdden  ntm  poi' 
sunt).  When  sereral  persons  possess  a  thins  in 
common,  so  that  their  possession  is  mutually  limited, 
each  in  feet  possesses  only  a  fractional  part  of  the 
thing,  but  does  not  possess  the  other  purts,  and 
though  the  dirision  into  parts  is  only  ideal,  this 
does  not  affect  the  legal  consideration  of  the  matter. 
Persons  may  also  possess  the  same  thing  in  dif- 
ferent senses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  debtor  and  his 
creditor  who  has  received  from  him  a  pignus. 

Though  things  incorporeal  are  not  strictly  ob- 
jects  of  possession,  yet  there  is  a  Juris  quasi  pos- 
sessio  of  them,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  ser- 
yitutes.  The  exercise  of  a  right  of  this  kind  is 
analogous  to  the  possession  of  a  corporeal  thing :  in 
other  words,  as  real  possession  cmsists  in  the  exer- 
cise of  ownership,  so  this  kind  of  possession,  which 
is  fashioned  from  analogy  to  the  other,  consists  in 
the  exercise  of  a  jus  in  re  or  a  right  which  is  not 
ownerahip.  In  the  case  of  Poasession,  it  is  the 
thing  (oorptis)  which  is  poasessed,  and  not  the 
property :  by  analogy  then  we  ahould  not  aay  that 
the  aervitua  or  the  jus  in  re  is  posseased.  But  as 
in  the  case  of  a  jus  in  re  there  is  nothing  to  which 
the  notion  of  possession  can  be  attached,  while  in 
the  case  of  ownership  there  is  the  thing  to  which 
we  apply  the  notion  of  possession,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  expression  Juris  Quasi  Pos* 
seasio,  by  which  nothing  more  is  meant  than  the 
exercise  of  a  jus  in  re,  which  exercise  has  the  same 
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relatMn  to  the  jus  in  re,  that  proper  possession  has 
to  ownershipb     (Savigny,  p.  166.) 

In  order  to  the  acquisition  of  juristical  Possession 
apprehension  and  animus  are  necessary.  The  ap- 
prehension of  a  corporeal  thing  is  sudi  a  dealing 
with  it  as  empowers  the  person  who  intends  to 
acquire  the  possession  to  operate  oo  the  thing  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  persons.  Actual  cor- 
poreal contact  with  the  thing  is  not  necessary  to 
appiehension :  it  is  enough  if  there  is  some  act  on 
the  part  of  the  person  who  intends  to  acquire  pos- 
session, which  ffires  him  the  physical  capacity  to 
operate  on  the  thing  at  his  pleasure.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  a  piece  of  ground,  he  who  enters  upon  part 
is  considered  to  have  entered  upon  the  whole.  A 
man  may  acquire  possession  of  what  is  contained 
in  a  thii^  by  delivery  of  the  key  which  gives  him 
access  to  the  contents,  in  the  presence  of  (apud) 
the  thing.  The  case  mentioned  in  the  Digest 
(Dig.  1&  tit.  1.  a  74)  is  that  of  the  key  of  a 
granary  being  delivered  in  sight  of  the  granary 
{apmd  Aorrva).  The  delivery  of  the  key  is  not  a 
symbolical  delivery,  as  some  have  supposed,  but 
it  is  the  delivery  of  the  means  of  getting  at  the 
thing.  (Compare  Lord  Hardwicke*s  remarks  on 
this  matter.  Ward  v.  Turner,  S  Ves.) 

The  animus  consbts  in  the  will  to  treat  as  one*s 
own  the  thing  that  is  the  object  of  our  apprehen- 
sion. All  peraons  therefore  who  are  legally  ii^ 
competent  to  will,  are  incompetent  to  acquire  a 
juristical  possession.  Infentes  and  furiosi  are 
examples  of  such  persons  If  a  man  has  the  de- 
tention of  a  thing,  he  can  acquire  the  Possessio  by 
the  animus  alone  ;  for  the  other  condition  hM 
been  already  complied  with« 

In  order  that  juristical  possession  may  be  ac- 
quired, there  must  always  be  the  animus  on  the  part 
of  him  who  intends  to  acquire  the  possession  ;  but 
the  act  of  apprehension  (eorprnt)  may  be  effected 
by  another  as  his  representetive,  if  tliat  other  does 
the  necessary  acts,  and  with  the  intention  of  ac- 
quiring the  possession  for  the  other,  and  not  for 
himself.  (Paulus,  &  R,  t.  tit.  2.  s.  1.)  There 
must  be  a  certain  relation  between  the  person  for 
whom  possession  is  thus  acquired  and  the  peraon 
who  acquires  it  for  him,  either  of  legal  power  (po- 
ie$tas),  or  of  agen^ :  the  former  is  the  case  of  a 
slave  or  filius  fiunilias  who  obeys  a  command,  and 
the  latter  is  the  case  of  an  agent  who  follows  in- 
structions (mmidaitm),  A  peraon,  who  ia  already 
the  repreaentative  of  another,  and  haa  the  Posaeaaio 
of  a  thbg,  may  by  the  animus  alone  cease  to  have 
the  Poaseasio  fer  himaelf  and  have  it  for  that  other, 
retaining  only  the  bare  detention. 

Poasessio,  that  is  the  Right  of  Posaeasion,  can 
be  tranaferred,  without  the  transfier  of  ownership. 
In  this  case  of  derivative  Possessio  the  apprehen- 
sion is  the  aame  as  in  the  caae  of  acquiring  a 
juristical  poaseaaio ;  but  the  animua  with  which 
the  thing  is  apprehended,  cannot  be  the  **  animus 
domini,**  but  merely  the  **  animus  posaidendi,** 
that  is,  the  will  to  acquire  the  Jus  Poaaeasionis, 
which  the  Poasesaor  tranafera,  and  nothing  more. 
The  Detention  of  a  thing  may  be  transferred  with- 
out the  ownerahip  but  the  tcsnafer  of  the  deten- 
tion ia  not  alwaya  accompanied  by  a  transfer  of  the 
Jus  Possesaionis.  There  are  uree  claases  into 
which  all  acts  may  be  distributed  which  are  ac- 
companied with  a  transfer  of  Detention :  1,  those 
which  are  neyer  the  foundation  of  a  derivative 
I  PoaseasiG^  2,  those  which  always  are,  and  3,  thosi 
dp  2 
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whicb  are  wmeiiiBefl.  The  Fint  dait  comipra- 
hendi  rach  caiei  m  thoM  when  the  detention  of  « 
thing  ia  timntfened  to  an  a^^oit  ( procurator)^  and 
the  caie  of  a  Commodatnm.  [Commodatum.] 
The  Second  claM  comprebendf  the  caae  of  the 
Emphyteata,  which  if  a  PoMeatio,  hat  only  a  de- 
riTatire  one,aa  the  Emphytenta  hat  not  theanimos 
domini ;  it  also  cooiprehendi  the  caae  of  the  cre- 
ditor who  receivea  the  detention  of  a  pignoa  by  a 
contnctoa  pignoria,  and  with  the  detention,  the  Jua 
Poaaeaaionia  ;  bat  it  doea  not  comprehend  the  caae 
of  a  PigDua  preetoriaro,  Pignua  in  causa  jndicati 
c^tam,  nor  a  Pactum  hypothecae.  In  the  caae  of 
a  contiactna  Pignoria,  when  the  thing  waa  ddi- 
▼ered  to  the  crnlitor,  he  had  Pottnmo^  that  ia,  a 
right  to  the  Interdicta,  bat  not  Ponesno  Civiiu^ 
that  ia,  the  Right  of  Uaacapion.  The  debtor  had 
no  Po$m$sio  at  all,  bat  by  rirtne  of  an  exception  to 
a  general  rule,  the  uancapioa  that  had  been  com- 
menced, atill  continued.  The  Third  claaa  compre- 
hcnda  Deponituni  and  Precarinm. 

The  Right  of  Posaeasion  eonaista  in  the  right  to 
the  protection  of  the  Interdict  [Inter dictum], 
and  thia  protection  ia  alao  extended  to  Jura  in  re. 
The  relation  of  the  J  aria  quaai  poaaeaaio  to  Poa- 
aeaaio  haa  been  already  explained.  The  objecta  of 
thia  Juria  quaai  poaaeaaio  are  Penonal  aervitatea, 
Real  aenritutea,  and  Jura  in  re  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  claaa  of  Serritatea,  of  which  Snp'»r- 
liciea  la  the  only  proper  instance.  (Savign^,  p.  625.) 
In  all  the  caaea  of  Juris  quaai  poaaesaio,  the  ac- 
quiaition  and  the  continnance  of  the  right  of  poa- 
teaaion  depend  on  the  corpoa  and  animaa  ;  and  the 
aniroua  ia  to  be  riewed  exactly  in  the  aaroe  way 
aa  in  the  caae  of  poasesaion  of  a  corporeal  thing. 
The  exerciae  of  Personal  aerritutca  (particularly 
naua  and  uauafructua)  ia  inaepaiable  from  the 
natural  noaaeaaion  of  the  thing ;  and  the  poaaea- 
aion  of  tnciro  ia  conaequently  acquired  in  the  same 
way  aa  the  poaseaaion  of  a  corporeal  thing.  Aa  to 
the  Juria  quaai  poaaeaaio  of  Real  Serritutea,  there 
are  two  caaea :  either  he  who  haa  a  right  to  the 
Serritua,  muat  do  aome  act,  which  if  he  had  not 
the  right,  he  might  be  forbidden  to  do  (tervittu 
MKW  t»  patiemdo  eommak) ;  or  the  owner  of  property 
haa  no  right  to  do  aome  particular  thing,  which,  if 
the  right  did  not  exiat,  he  might  do  {tervitut  auae 
ta  mm  /aeimdo  amndii),  Ai  to  the  first  aaaa, 
which  may  be  called  Poaitive  Senritatea,  the 
acquiaition  of  the  Joria  quaai  poaaeaaio  conaiata 
merely  in  doing  aome  act,  which  ia  the  object  of 
the  right,  and  the  doing  of  thia  act  moat  be  for  the 
porpoae  of  exerciaing  the  right  (Dig.  8.  tit  6. 
a  25.)  Thia  rule  appliea  to  the  Jua  Itineria, 
Actus,  Viae,  and  others,  which  are  independent  of 
the  poaseaaion  of  any  other  property  by  the  person 
who  daima  the  Jua.  Such  an  act  aa  the  Jua  tigni 
immittendi,  or  the  driving  a  beam  into  the  wall  of 
one^  neighbour^  house,  ia  a  right  connected  with 
the  poasession  of  another  piece  of  property,  and  the 
poaaeaaion  of  thia  right  conaiata  in  the  exereiae  of 
It  Aa  to  the  aecond  claaa  which  may  be  called 
NegatiTe  Servitutca,  the  Juria  quaai  poescsaio  ia 
acquired  in  oonaequenoe  of  the  person  whose  right 
ia  thereby  limited,  attempting  to  do  aome  act  con- 
trary to  the  right  of  the  penon  who  claims  the 
aervitua,  and  meeting  with  oppoaition  to  auch  act 
and  acquiescing  in  the  oppoaition.  (Dig.  8.  tit  5. 
a.  6.)  Thia  Juria  quaai  poaseaaio  may  also  be 
founded  on  a  legU  title,  that  ia,  on  any  juriatical 
tcanaaction  which  can  giro  auch  right 
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ETery  poaseaaion  continoea  ao  long  aa  tlw  eaipaa 
and  the  animus  continue.  (Sarigny,  p.  339.)  If 
both  oeaae  or  either  of  them  ceaaea,  the  pnaarssiiin 
ia  gone.  (Dig.  41.  tit  2.  a.  3.  46.)  Aa  to  the 
corpua,  the  poaaeaaion  ia  loat,  when  in  oonaequenee 
of  any  event  the  puasesaor  cannot  operate  on  the 
thing  at  his  pleaaure,  aa  beface.  In  the  caae  of 
moveable  things,  the  possession  ia  loat,  when  an- 
other person  luis  got  hold  of  them,  either  by  force 
or  secretly :  in  the  caae  of  immoveable  things,  it  is 
loat  when  a  man  haa  turned  another  oat  of  tht  poa- 
seaaion ;  but  if  in  the  abaence  of  the  poaacaaor,  an- 
other oocapiea  hia  land  without  hia  kiiowiedge,  he 
doea  not  loae  the  poaaeaaion  till  he  attcmpta  to  ex- 
ereiae ownerahip  over  the  land  and  la  prevented  by 
the  person  then  in  poaaeauon  of  it,  or  thnogh  fear 
doea  not  attempt  to  recover  hia  pfwwfasiop.  The 
poaseaaion  thua  aeqnired  by  the  new  pwai  snii  ia  a 
violenta  poaaeaaio.  If  the  former  poastsaor  knows 
the  foct  and  acquieacea  by  doing  nothing,  he  loaea 
the  poaaeaaion  by  the  animaa  alone.  In  the  caae 
of  poaaeaaion  being  loat  by  animua  alone,  it  may 
be  eflfccted  either  expreaaly  or  tacitly ;  the  only 
thing  neceasary  ia  that  there  muat  be  an  intention 
to  give  up  the  poaaeaaion.  The  poaaeaaion  is  loat 
corpore  et  animo,  when  the  pnasessor  givea  up  a 
thing  to  another  to  poaacas  aa  hia  own.  In  the 
case  of  a  Juris  quaai  poaaeaaio,  aa  well  aa  in  that 
of  Poaaesaio  proper,  tlie  continuance  of  the  piswi  iiiiu 
depends  on  the  corpus  and  animus  together. 
There  can  be  no  Juria  quaai  poaaessio  withuut  the 
animua  poaaidendi ;  and  if  there  be  mcrdy  the 
animaa  poaaidendi,  the  Juria  quad  pnaseaaio  must 


Poaaeuio  can  be  loat  by  meana  of  a  pcfoon  who 
repreaenta  the  Poaaeaaor.  Such  penon  may  hina- 
aelf  acquire  the  poaaeaaion  by  exereiaing  the  animus 
poaaidendi,  when  it  ia  accompanied  with  a  anfficient 
corporeal  act :  in  the  caae  of  moveable  things,  this 
ia  iiirtum  ;  in  the  caae  of  immoveable  thinga,  it  ia 
violent  diapoaaesaion.  The  poaaeaaion  can  be  lost 
through  the  repreaentative,  m  all  caaea  in  which  it 
would  have  been  loat  by  the  poaaeasor,  if  there  had 
been  no  repreaentation. 

In  many  of  the  avatematic  expositiona  of  Roaan 
Law,  the  theory  o^  Poaaeaaio  ia  treated  m  intro- 
ductory to  the  theory  of  Ownerahip  {DomauMm\ 
The  view  which  haa  been  here  given  of  it,  ia  alao 
not  universally  acquiesced  in,  \mt  it  ia  the  correct 
view.  For  inatance,  Oana  in  hia  chapter  on  Poa- 
sesaion (^jfwiem  dei  Rom.  Chilnektt  tas  Grwmdristt^ 
Ae.)  begina  with  the  two  following  aectiona :  — 

§  1 03.  Darstellnng  der  verachiedenen  hersch- 
enden  Meinungen  Ober  den  Beaitx.  —  Der  Bcsiti 
iat  kein  blosses  Factum,  und  ensteht  nicht  als 
Recht,  dureh  den  umweg  des  Unrechta. 

§  104.  Der  Beaitz  ua  daa  Eigendinm  nach  der 
Seite  dea  bloss  besonderen  willens. — An&ngcndea, 
priaumttvea  Eigenthum. 

Savigny^  view  on  the  contrary  ia  briefly  this : 
••  Possession  ia  a  Fact  (/Victem),  ao  for  aa  a  mere 
foctiah  {m^writtieal)  robition  {detmiiUm)  ia  the 
foundation  of  it  But  Poasession  is  alao  a  Right, 
ao  for  aa  righta  are  connected  with  the  bare  exist- 
ence of  the  relation  of  Fact  Conaequentl  j  Poases- 
sion is  both  Fact  and  Right** 

Also— •*  The  only  Right  arising  from  bare  Poa- 
aeasion  ia  a  Right  to  the  Interdicta**—- and**the 
Right  to  the  Interdicta  ia  founded  on  the  foct  of 
the  Exerciae  of  Ownership  being  obatmcted  wrong- 
fully, aa  for  inatance,  by  force.** 
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On  what  ground  if  bare  Posaession  to  be  main- 
tained, if  it  is  not  a  Right  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
Potaession  cannot  be  dutorbed  except  hj  forte, 
and  force  is  not  allowed.  The  fundamental  notion 
then  is  this  ;  a  violent  disturbance  of  Powession  is 
an  attack  on  a  man*s  personality,  on  his  fteedom. 

It  is  shown  in  the  article  Ag&akiasLbgks  that 
the  origin  of  the  Roman  doctrine  of  PoMession  may 
probably  be  traced  to  the  Possessio  of  the  Agei 
Publicus.  Possessio,  Possessor,  and  Possidere  are 
the  proper  technical  terms  used  by  the  Roman 
writers  to  express  the  possession  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Public  Lands.  These  terms  did  not 
express  ownership  {em  jmrs  Qitiritmm) :  they  had 
in  fact  no  more  relation  to  ownership  than  the 
Possessio  of  which  this  article  treats.  Still  the 
notion  of  Uiis  kind  of  use  and  enjoyment  was 
such,  that  one  may  easily  conceiye  how  the  term 
Possessio  became  applicable  to  Tarious  cases  in 
which  there  was  no  Quiritarian  ownership,  but 
something  Uiat  had  an  analogy  to  it  Thus  in  the 
case  of  Damnum  infectum,  with  reference  to  the 
second  missio  in  possessionem  («r  9eamdo  deeret»\ 
the  Praetor  says  **  possidere  jubebo,**  which  is 
equivalent  to  giving  bonitarian  ownership  with  the 
power  of  usucapion.  A  usus&uctus  which  could 
only  be  maintained  by  the  Jus  Preetorium,  was  a 
Possessio  ususfnictDB  as  opposed  to  Dominium 
nsusfructus.  The  expressions  Hereditatis  or  bo- 
nomm  possessio  do  not  mean  the  actual  possession 
of  the  things,  but  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Praetoria  hereditas :  for  this  Bonorum  possessio 
has  the  same  relation  to  the  Hereditas  that  Boni- 
tarian has  to  Quiritarian  ownership.  [Dominium  ; 
Hkebs.]  Now  there  is  a  clear  analogy  in  all 
these  instances  to  the  Possessio  of  the  Ager 
Publicus,  which  consists  in  this,  that  in  both  cases 
an  actual  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  particular  pear- 
son  to  a  particular  thing  is  recognized.  This  will 
also  expUin  how  property  in  provincial  ground 
came  to  be  called  Possessio:  such  property  was 
not  Quiritarian  ownership,  but  it  was  a  right  to 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  land,  a  right  which 
the  word  Possessio  sufficiently  expressed.  Thus 
the  name  Possessio  was  transferred  from  the  Right 
to  its  Object ;  and  Ager  and  Possessio  were  ^us 
opposed:  Ager  was  a  piece  of  Und  which  was 
the  object  of  Quiritarian  ownership,  and  Possessio 
a  piece  of  hmd  which  was  either  accidentally  an 
object  only  of  Bonitarian  ownership,  as  a  fundus 
Italicus  of  which  there  had  been  merely  tradition ; 
or  it  was  land  that  could  not  be  the  object  of  Quiri- 
tarian ownership,  such  as  Provincial  land  (Javo- 
lenus.  Dig.  50.  tlL  16.  s.  115),  and  the  old  Ager 
Publicus. 

Other  matters  relatmg  to  Possessio  appear  to  be 
explained  by  this  view  of  its  historical  origin.  The 
Interdictum  recuperandae  possessionis  relates  only 
to  liuid,  a  cireumstance  which  is  consistent  with 
the  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  Possessio.  The 
nature  of  the  Precarium  also  is-  explained,  when 
w^  know  that  it  expressed  originally  the  relation 
between  the  Patronus  and  the  CUens  who  occupied 
the  Possessio  of  the  Patronus  as  a  tenant  at  will 
and  could  be  ejected  by  the  Interdictum  de  pre- 
cario,  if  he  did  not  quit  on  notice.  Further,  we 
may  thus  exphiin  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  the 
case  of  a  lessee  of  Ager  Vcctigalis,  who  though  he 
had  only  a  jus  in  re,  had  yet  juristical  Possessio  : 
ihe  Ager  Vectigalis  was  in  fact  fashioned  accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  of  the  old  Ager  Publicus,  and  it 
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wai  a  simple  process  to  transfer  it  to  that  notion  of 
Possessio  which  had  existed  in  the  case  of  the  Ager 

Publicus.      [EMPUTTBU8I&] 

This  article  read  in  connection  with  the  article 
on  the  Agrariae  Leges,  and  the  Licinian  Roga- 
tions [Lbx,  pa  693,  694],  will  give  the  reader  on 
outline  of  the  Jaw  of  Possession  both  in  reUtion  to 
the  Ager  Publicus  and  Privatus. 

The  preceding  view  of  pouession  is  from 
Savigny,  Dot  RedU  des  BetHxeSj  fifth  ed.  1827. 
There  is  an  analysis  of  this  excellent  work  by 
WamkSnig,  **  Analyse  du  traits  de  U  possession 
par  M.  de  Savigny,  Li^  1824  ;**  and  a  summary 
view  of  Savigny*s  Theory  is  given  by  Mackeldey, 
Ldhimehj  <^  iL  p.  7.  See  also  Puchta,  Inst,  ii. 
§224;  Gains,  iv.  138—170;  Inst  4.  tit  15  ; 
Dig.  41.  tit  2,  3  ;  43.  tit  16—23,  26,  31  ;  Cod. 
7.  tit  32  ;  8.  tit  4,  5,  6,  9  ;  Cod.  Theod.  4.  tit 
22,23.  [G.  L.] 

POSSE'SSIO  BONORUM.  [Bonorum  Pes. 

8K88IO.] 

POSSE'SSIO  CLANDESTl'NA.     [Intie- 

DICTUM.] 

POSTI'CUM.    [Janua.] 

POSTLIMI'NIUM,  JUS  POSTLIMI'NII. 
^  There  are,^  says  Pomponius  (Dig.  49.  tit  15. 
t.  14),  **two  kinds  of  Postliminium,  for  a  man 
may  either  return  himself  or  recover  something.** 
Postliminium  is  further  defined  by  Paulus  (Dig. 
49.  tit  15.  s.  19)  to  be  the  **  right  of  recovering  a 
lost  thing  from  an  extianeus  and  of  its  being  re- 
stored to  its  former  status,  which  right  has  been 
established  between  us  (the  Romans)  and  free  peo- 
ple and  kings  by  usage  and  laws  {moribtu  ae 
UgQmt)  ;  for  what  we  have  lost  in  war  or  even  out 
of  war,  if  we  recover  it,  we  are  said  to  recover 
postliminio ;  and  this  usage  has  been  introduced 
oy  natural  equity,  in  order  that  he  who  was 
wrongfnUy  detained  by  strangers,  should  recover 
his  former  rights  on  returning  into  his  own  terri- 
tories (m^&Mt  sum).**  Again  Paulus  says,  ^a 
man  seems  to  have  returned  Postliminio,  when  he 
has  entered  our  territory  {in  Jin€$  mostrot  nUrO' 
writ)  ;  as  a  foundation  is  kid  for  a  Postliminium 
(jicif^'  wlmittitur*)  (?)  when  he  has  gone  beyond  our 
territories  {vbifimB$  nottros  ewoesnt).  But  if  a  maa 
has  come  into  a  state  in  alliance  {toda)  or  friend- 
ship  with  Rome,  or  has  come  to  a  King  in  alliance 
or  friendship  with  Rome,  he  appean  to  have  forth* 
with  returned  by  Postliminium,  because  ho  then 
fint  begins  to  be  sale  under  the  name  of  the  Roman 
state.**  These  extracts  are  made  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  up  the  Etymology  of  this  word,  as  to 
which  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion.  (Cic 
Top,  8.)  The  explanation  of  Scaevola,  as  given 
by  Cicero,  has  reference  to  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  po$t  and  Umen :  ^  what  has  been  lost  by  us 
and  has  come  to  an  enemy  and  as  it  were  has  gone 
from  its  own  limen,and  then  has  afterwards.  (^s<) 
returned  to  the  same  limen,  seems  to  have  returned 
by  Postliminium.**  According  to  this  explanation, 
the  limen  was  the  boundary  or  limit  within  which 
the  thing  was  under  the  authority  of  Rome  and 
an  object  of  Roman  law.  A  recent  writer  (Goet- 
tling,  GesckicMe  der  Bom.  Staaitverfa$sunff,  p.  1 17) 
suggests  that  Postliminium  must  be  viewed  in  a 
sense  anal(>gous  to  Pomoerium.  There  is  a  fanciful 
explanation  of  the  matter  by  Plutarch  {Quaett 
Rom,  5)  in  his  answer  to  the  question.  Why  are 
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thoM  irho  hare  been  Uiely  reported  to  liave  died 
in  a  foreign  fauid,  not  reoeWed  into  the  hoii«e 
throagh  the  door,  in  eaie  of  their  return,  bvt  lei 
down  through  an  opening  in  the  roof? 

If  a  Roman  citiien  dnring  war  cane  into  the 
power  of  an  enemy,  he  nutained  a  diminntio 
capitii  maxima,  and  all  hia  ciyil  righta  were  in 
•b«}'anoe.  Being  captured  bj  the  eneraj,  he  be- 
came a  ilavc  ;  but  hii  righto  over  hia  cfaildfen,  if 
he  had  any,  were  not  dcetroyed,  but  were  nid  to 
be  in  abeyance  (ptmiUn)  by  rirtue  of  the  Juf 
Poetlifflinii :  when  he  returned,  hit  children  were 
again  in  hie  power:  and  if  he  died  in  c^tivity, 
they  became  tui  jnria.  Whether  their  oondition 
a*  tui  jnrit  dated  from  the  time  of  the  captivity  or 
of  the  death,  waa  a  disputed  matter  (Oaiua,  i  129)  ; 
but  Ulpian,  who  wroto  after  Oaiua,  dedaret  that 
in  each  case  he  muat  be  conddered  to  hare  died, 
when  he  waa  made  captive  ;  and  this  it  certainly 
the  true  deduction  from  the  premiaea.  In  the  caae 
of  a  61iua  or  nepoa  being  made  a  captive,  the  pa- 
rental power  was  tuapended  (m  nupeum).  If  the 
aon  returned,  he  obtained  hia  civic  righto  and  the 
Cither  resumed  his  parental  power ;  which  is  the 
caae  mentioned  in  the  Digest  (49.  tit  15.  s.  14). 
As  to  a  wife,  the  matter  waa  different :  the  hus- 
band did  not  recover  his  wife  jure  postliminii,  but 
the  marriage  was  renewed  by  consent  This  rule 
of  law  involves  the  doctrine,  that  if  a  husband  was 
captured  by  the  enemy,  his  marriage,  if  any  then 
existed,  waa  dissolved.  If  a  Roman  was  ransomed 
by  another  person,  he  became  free,  but  he  waa  in 
the  nature  of  a  pledge  to  the  ransomer,  and  the 
Jus  Postliminii  had  no  effect  till  he  had  paid  the 
ransom  money. 

Sometimes  by  an  act  of  the  state  a  man  was 
given  up  bound  to  an  enemy ;  and  if  the  enemy 
would  not  receive  him,  it  was  a  question  whether 
he  had  the  Jus  PostliroiniL  This  was  the  case 
with  Sp.  Postumius  who  was  given  up  to  the 
Saranitos,  and  with  C.  Hostilius  Mancinus  who 
was  given  up  to  the  Numantines  ;  but  the  better 
opinion  was  that  they  had  no  Jus  Postliminii  (Cic. 
IM  Or.  i.  40,  De  Qf.  iil  30,  Thp.  8,  Pro  Cbs- 
dna,  c.  34  ;  Dig.  49.  tit  15.  a.  4  ;  50.  tit  7.  s.  17)  : 
and  Mancinus  was  restored  to  his  civic  righto  by  a 
Lex.    (Dig.50.  tit7.  S.I7.) 

Cicero  (Fro  "Balbo^  c  12)  uses  the  word  Postli- 
minium in  a  different  sense  ;  for  he  applies  it  to 
the  case  of  a  man  who  had,  by  bis  own  voluntary 
act,  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  stote,  and  subse- 
quently resumed  his  original  civic  rights  by  Postli- 
minium. 

It  appears  that  the  Jus  Postlimmii  was  founded 
on  the  fiction  of  the  captive  having  never  been 
absent  from  home  ;  a  fiction  which  was  of  easy  ap- 
plication, for  as  the  captive  during  his  absence 
could  not  do  any  legal  act,  the  interval  of  captivity 
was  a  period  of  legal  non-activity,  which  was  ter- 
minated by  his  showing  himself  again. 

The  Romans  acAcnowledged  capture  in  war  as 
the  source  of  ownership  in  other  nations,  as  they 
claimed  it  in  their  own  case.  Accordingly  things 
taken  bv  the  enemy  lost  their  Roman  owners  ;  but 
when  they  were  recovered,  they  reverted  to  their 
original  owners.  This  was  the  case  with  land  that 
had  been  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  with  the  fol- 
lowing moveables,  which  are  enumerated  by  Cicero 
as  Res  Postliminii  (Tcp.  8),** homo  (that  is  slaves), 
navis,  mulus  ditellarius,  equus,  equa  quae  fraena 
lecipere  solet*^  (Compare  Festus,  $.9,  Pcttiimxnium,) 
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Arms  were  not  Res  Postliminii,  for  it  was  a  i 
that  they  eoold  not  be  honounbly  lost. 

The  lecoieiy  above  referred  to  seems  to  i 
reooveiy  by  the  Roman  stote  or  by  the 
owner.  If  an  individual  recaptured  frosn  an  enemy 
what  had  belonged  to  a  Roman  citiaeB,  it  would  be 
consistent  that  we  should  suppose  that  tbe  thing 
recaptured  was  made  his  own  by  the  act  of  cap- 
tare  ;  but  if  it  was  a  res  nostlimtnii,  this  aaigbt 
not  be  the  eaack  If  a  thing,  aa  a  alave,  was 
ransomed  by  a  penon  not  the  owner,  the  owner 
eoold  not  have  it  till  be  had  paid  the  ranaom:  bat 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  stated  bow  the  saatter 
was  settled,  if  a  Roman  dtiaen  recaptured  pwyeity 
(of  the  chHs  res  poMliminii)  thai  had  hetoaged 
to  another  Roman  dtiaen.  This  apparent  diffi- 
culty may  periu^is  be  solved  thus :  in  tinae  ot  war 
no  Roman  dtiaen  could  individnBlIy  be  oooaideRd 
as  acting  on  his  own  behalf  under  an j  cbvaai- 
stances,  and  therefore  whatever  he  did  waa  the  act 
of  the  State.  It  is  a  remaric  of  Labeo  (Dig.  49. 
tit  15.  a.  28),  **Si  quid  bdlo  captn 
ptaeda  est,  non  poatliminio  redit ;  **  and  I 
(Dig.  49.  tit  15.  a.  20)  statea,  that  if  the  < 
is  expelled  frtaa  Roman  lands,  the  hmda  retom  to 
their  former  owners,  being  ndther  oonaidcfed  pab- 
lic  land  nor  praeda ;  in  making  which  vcBBark  be 
evidently  assumes  the^easrW  doctrine  laid  down  by 
Labeo.  Panlus  also,  in  bis  remark  on  Labee^  nie 
of  hiw,  merely  mentions  an  exception  to  the  rale, 
wh  ich  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  If  then  anything  takea 
in  war  was  booty  {praeda\  to  what  did  the  Joi 
Postliminii  apply  ?  It  applied  at  leant  to  aU  that 
was  restored  by  treaty  or  was  induded  in  the  lent 
of  surrender,  and  slaves  no  do«bt  were  a  veiy  im- 

Cint  part  of  all  snch  thinn  as  were  cs^Mored  or 
in  time  of  war ;  and  toey  were  thiiiga  that 
cuuld  be  easily  identified,  and  leatered  to  thesr 
owners.  It  also  applied  to  a  slave  who  cacapfd 
from  the  enemy  and  returned  to  his  master.  The 
maxim  ''quae  rea  hoatiles  apud  noa  sunt,  occa- 
pantium  fiunt^  (Dig.  40.  tit  I.  i^  51)  has  as 
reference  to  capture  frtnn  the  enemy,  as  it  some- 
times seems  to  be  supposed.  (MGUmibindi,  DocL 
Pamd.  p.  242.) 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  exphnalkm  of  eae 
difficulty,  that  has  been  already  suggested,  raises 
another.  According  to  this  expkaatioo,  if  a  ana 
in  time  of  war  recaptured  his  own  slave,  it  would 
be  praeda,  and  he  would  not  at  once  i«cover  the 
ownership,  as  above  supposed.  The  answer  is, 
that  it  may  be  so,  and  that  this  matter  of  Postli- 
minium, particulariy  as  regards  things,  waito  for  a 
careful  investigation.  As  a  general  rule  all  move- 
ables belonging  to  an  enemy,  which  were  captured 
by  a  Roman  army,  were  Praeda,  apparently  aot 
the  property  of  the  individual  soldiier  who  hap- 
pened to  lay  his  hands  on  them,  but  tike  propenr 
of  the  stato  or  at  least  of  the  amy.  Now  tkie 
difliculty  is  to  ascertain  whetiier  all  moveables  so 
taken  were  Praeda,  €aoq>i  Res  Postliminii;  sr 
whether  all  things  so  taken  were  Praeda,  Res 
Postliminii  induded.  In  the  former  case,  the 
Res  Postliminii  would  be  the  property  of  the 
owner  when  he  could  prove  them  to  have  been 
his,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Livy  (▼.  16) :  m 
the  Utter,  when  a  thing  had  become  Praeda,  it 
had  lost  ito  capodty  (if  we  may  so  speak)  of  bdng 
a  Res  Postliminii.  The  distinction  here  made  is  a 
fundamental  one.  The  difficulty  partly  arises 
from  the  expression  of  Lnbeo  above  quoted.  Si 
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quid  &e^  wliere  the  Floicntine  leading  lins  been 
followed.  But  B3rn^enlioek  {Op.  Omm,  I  p.  76) 
amends  the  readinff  into  Si  qnod,  &&,  the  pwytiety 
of  which  vmy  be  doobted.    [Pkasda.] 

If  n  man  made  a  will  befiMn  he  wu  taken  d^ 
tire,  and  afterwarda  retorned,  the  will  was  good 
jare  postliminiL  If  he  died  in  captiritj,  the  will 
was  good  by  the  Lex  Cornelia.  The  law  of 
Postlimininm  applied  to  time  of  peace  as  well  as 
war,  when  the  dicomstanees  were  soch  that  the 
person  or  the  thmg  eoold  becooie  the  property  of 
another  nation  (Dig.  49.  tit.  15.  a.  5),  as  lor 
instanoe  of  a  nation  that  had  neither  an  amicitia, 
hospitiom,  not  a  foedns  with  Rome ;  for  soch 
might  be  the  relation  of  a  nation  to  Rome,  and  yet 
it  might  not  be  Hostis.  A  nation  was  not  Hostis» 
in  the  later  acceptation  of  that  term,  till  the  Ro- 
mans had  dedared  war  against  it,  or  the  nation 
had  declared  war  against  Rone.  Robbers  and 
Pirates  were  not  hostes,  and  a  person  who  was 
captnred  by  them  did  not  become  a  slare,  and 
therefore  had  no  need  of  the  Jns  PosUiminil 
There  are  lome  remarks  on  Postlimininm  in  Walter, 
Geaokicktt  <U$  Rom.  Reektt^  p.  50,  and  the  notes, 
Ist  ed.  [O.  L.] 

POSTSIONA'NI.    [Exaacrrua,  p.  502,  b.J 
PO'STUMUS.     [HBRBa,p.601,a] 
POTESTAS.     [Patria  Potsstas.] 
PRA'CTORES  {wpdicTop9t\  snbordinate  offi- 
cen  (Btfoftm  hniptclas^  tays  PoUnz,  riii.  1 U)  who 
collected  the  fines  and  penalties  (hngoXiis  and 
TtfiiifAara)  imposed  by  magistrates  and  courts  of 
justice,  and  payable  to  the  state.    The  magistrate 
who  imposed  the  fine,  or  the  iry*t*^  iuuianiptmr^ 

Sre  notice  thereof  in  writing  to  the  wpdrropcr. 
e  was  then  said  4wiypdf€at  rh  rl/aina  rots 
rpdicTopirsw^  and  the  debtor^  name  vapoSo^nu 
rois  Tpditropfftw,  If  the  fine,  or  any  part  thereof 
was  to  go  to  a  temple,  the  like  notice  was  sent  to 
the  ra/dai  of  the  god  or  goddess  to  whom  the 
temple  belonged.  (Aesch.  e.  TlMorel.  5  ;  Andoc. 
do  MytL  ll,ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth.  &  Ileoer.  1328.) 
The  name  of  the  debtor,  with  the  sum  which  he 
was  condemned  to  pay,  was  entered  by  the  irpdLc- 
Top«t  in  a  tablet  in  the  Acropolis.  Hence  the 
debtor  was  said  to  be  4yyrypant*4ifs  r^  S^fie^ty, 
m  irr$  hcpottikn.  It  was  the  bosiiiess  of  the 
wpdirro^f  to  demand  pajrment  of  this  sun,  and,  if 
they  receiTed  it,  to  pay  it  orer  to  the  iaroHtcrm, 
and  also  to  erase  the  name  of  the  debtor  in  the  re- 
gister {i^oKti^iw  or  &ra\«£^cr).  Snch  erasnre 
nsnally  took  place  in  the  presence  of  some  members 
of  the  senate.  An  fy8«<|tf  ky  ajpiinst  any  man 
who  made  or  caused  to  be  made  a  nandulent  entry 
or  erasure  of  a  debt.  (Harpoc.  and  Suidas,  t.  o. 
*Aypa/^tov^  kroBdieroij  r^Mryypo/pfi  z  Andoc.  do 
Mytt,  1 1,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth.  e.  Aritlog.  778, 
«.  Tkooe.  1338.)  The  collectors  took  no  steps  to 
enforce  payment ;  but  after  the  expiration  of  the 
ninth  •wpvra^ola  from  the  registering  of  the  debt, 
(or  in  case  of  a  penalty  imposed  on  a  ypoi^ 
Mfp««»t,  after  the  expiration  of  eleven  days),  if  it 
still  remained  unpaid,  it  was  doubled,  and  an  entry 
made  accordingly.  (Aesch.  &  IHtnarck,  3,  ed. 
Steph. ;  Demosth.  &  Patd,  973,  c.  Tkeoer.  1322, 
e.  Noaor.  1347.)  Thereupon  immediate  measures 
might  be  taken  for  seixure  and  confiscation  of  the 
debtor^  goods ;  but  here  the  -wpJucropos  had  no 
further  duty  to  perform,  except  perhaps  to  give  in- 
formation of  the  default  to  the  senate.  [C.  R.  K.] 
PRAECFNCTIO.  [ AMPHiraaATauM,  p.  87.] 
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PRAECO'NES,  criers,  wero  employed  for  va- 
irposcs :  1.  In  sales  by  anction,  they  fire- 
quently  advertiaed  the  time,  place,  and  conditions 
of  sale :  they  seem  also  to  hare  acted  the  part  of 
the  modem  auctioneer,  so  far  as  calling  oat  the 
biddings  and  amusing  the  company,  though  the 
property  was  knocked  down  by  the  magister  auc- 
tionis.  (Hor.  An  Po^  419  ;  CHc.  orf  Jtf.  xiL  40, 
<is  Of:  iL  28.)  [Aucna]  2.  In  all  public  as 
semblies  they  ordered  silence.  (Liv.  iii.  47  ;  Plant. 
Pom,  prol  11.)  3.  In  the  comitia  they  called 
the  centuries  one  by  one  to  give  their  TOtes,  pro- 
noonoed  the  Tote  of  each  century,  and  called  out 
the  names  of  those  who  were  elected.  (Cic  c. 
Voarr.  r.  15,  pro  MH  35.)  They  also  recited  the 
kws  that  were  to  be  pamed.  4.  In  trials,  they 
summoned  the  accuser  sand  the  accused,  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  (Suet  Ttt.  11.)  5.  In  the  public 
games,  they  invited  the  people  to  attend,  and  pro- 
danned  the  victors.  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  v.  12.)  6.  In 
solemn  funerals  they  also  invited  people  to  attend 
by  a  certain  form  ;  hence  these  funerals  were  adled 
Funera  Indictiva.  (Festas,  s.  v.  Qfttritog;  Suet 
JuLU.)  7.  When  things  were  iMt,  they  cried 
them  and  searched  for  them.  (Plant  Moro.  iiL  4. 
78 ;  Petron.  57.)  8.  In  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment,  they  sometimsa  conveyed  the  com- 
mands of  the  magistrates  to  the  lictora  (Liv.  xzvi. 
15.) 

Tbeir  office,  called  praeoMMim,  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  as  rather  disreputable :  in  the  time 
of  Cicero  a  hiw  was  passed  piieventing  all  persons 
who  had  been  praeeones  from  becoming  decuriones 
in  the  municipia.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi  18.)  Under 
the  early  emperors,  however,  it  became  very  pro- 
fitable (Juv.  iii.  157,  vii  6  ;  Martkl,  v.  56.  11, 
vi.  8.  5),  which  was  no  doubt  partly  owing  to 
fees,  to  which  they  were  entitled  in  the  courts  of 
justice  and  on  other  occasions,  and  partly  to  the 
bribes  which  they  received  from  the  suitors,  && 

PRAEC(yNIUM.    [PRABOONaa] 

PRAEDA  signifies  moveable  things  taken  by 
an  enemy  in  war.  Such  things  were  either  dis- 
tributed by  the  Imperator  among  the  soldiers  (Liv. 
ii  42,  vL  13 ;  SalL  Ji^r.  68),  or  sold  by  the 
quaestors,  and  the  produce  was  broqght  into  the 
Aerarium:-— 

''istos  captivos  duos. 
Here  quos  emi  de  praeda  de  Quaestoribus.** 
(PUutaipti2.  1.) 

The  diflference  between  Praeda  and  Manubiae 
is  explained  by  Oellius  (xiii  24)  to  be  this :  — 
Praeda  is  the  things  themselves  that  are  taken  in 
war,  and  Manubiae  is  **  pecunia  per  quaestorem 
populi  Romani  ex  praeda  vendita  contracta :  ^  nor 
can  any  objection  to  this  explanation  be  derived 
from  the  words  of  Cicero  (de  Log.  Apr.  ii.  22). 
When  prisoners  were  sold,  they  were  said  to  be 
sold  **sub  corona,^  the  true  explanation  of  which 
expression  is  probably  that  given  by  Oellius  (ut 
amiom  aUa^  So.  vii.  4).  The  mode  of  sale  of  oUier 
things  than  slaves  was  at  first  probably  in  detail, 
but  afterwards  in  the  lump,  that  is,  the  whole 
praeda  might  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  it 
might  be  sold  in  laiga  mnsses  which  contained  a 
great  number  of  separate  things,  in  which  cases 
the  whole  or  the  mass  would  pass  to  the  purchaser 
as  a  universitas,  and  he  might  retail  it  if  he  chose. 
This  mode  of  sale  in  the  lump  was  called  "sectioner 
venire/*  and  the  purchaser  was  called  sector.  1 
3?  4 


M2        PRAEFECTUS  ANNONA& 

WW  the  pnctioe  to  wt  up  a  spear  at  wuch  mIm, 
which  wu  aftcfwanktfiwd  al  all  nlea  of  thiagi 
bj  a  magUtrntni  in  th«  name  of  the  people. 
[SacTia] 

Corrcspanding  to  the  aeqviaitiaa  of  flMveable 
things  in  war&n^and  their  being  made  priTate  pfo- 
pertT,  Is  the  transfer  of  Ager  paUicsa,  which  was 
•oquired  in  war,  to  indiTidnaa  bj  a  Lex  Agiaria 
or  de  coleaiis  deduoendia  or  by  a  sale  by  the  qnaea* 
tors  (ager  qoaestorios).  [Postliminium.]  [O.  L.] 
PRAEDIATOR.  [PnAia.] 
PRAEDIATO'RIUM  JUS.  [Pkabs.] 
PRABDIUM.  This  wsid  originally  ngnified 
aecording  to  Varro  {L,L,  w.  40,  ed.  MUiler)  any 
property  which  was  made  a  secnrity  to  the  State 
by  a  Praes :  ^  Piaedta  dicta,  item  nt  piaedea,  a 
praestando,  quod  ea  pignori  date  pnUice  mancnpis 
ndem  ptaestenL**  Sabsequently  the  word  was 
limited  to  signify  land  generally.  In  this  sense 
Pnedia  were  dirided  into  Rustica  and  Urbana, 
of  which  the  following  definition  has  been  given : 
Rustica  are  those  on  which  there  are  no  aedes  or 
which  are  in  the  coantiy  (tn  agn)  ;  and  Urbana 
are  those  which  are  in  the  dtyand  comprise  baild^ 
ings.  Those  incorporeal  things  which  consisted 
not  in  the  owneruip  of  Pnedia,  bnt  in  certain 
rights  with  respect  to  them,  were  called  Jora 
Praediomm.  As  to  a  difference  in  the  mode  of 
transferring  such  Jora  in  the  case  of  Praedia  Rus- 
tica and  Urbana  see  Gains  (ii.  29).  A  Pmediom 
which  was  liable  to  a  senritns  was  said  **  serrire,** 
and  was  ^  a  praediam  serviens.** 

Provindalia  Praedia  were  either  stipendiaria  or 
tributaria:  the  former  wero  in  those  proTinees 
which  were  considered  to  belong  to  the  Popnlas 
Romanos  ;  and  the  Utter  in  those  provinces  which 
were  considered  to  belong  to  the  Caesar.  ( Gains, 
ii  21.)  [G.  L.] 

PRAEFECTUOIA.  [Colonia^  pp.  318,  b, 
819,  a.] 

PRAEFECTUS  AERA'RII.  [Axkarium.] 
PRAEFECTUS  ANNO'NAE,tbe  prmefect  of 
the  provisions,  especially  of  the  eom-market,  was 
not  a  regular  magistrate  under  the  republic,  but 
was  only  appointed  in  cases  of  extraordinary 
scarcity,  when  he  had  the  entire  eharge  of  supply- 
ing the  capital  with  provisions,  especially  with 
com,  and  fixed  the  price  at  which  the  latter  was 
to  be  sold.  This  magistrate  was  appointed  for  the 
first  time  in  B.  a  439.  (Li v.  iv.  12  ;  Niebuhr, 
Hiti.  tf  Boms,  ii.  p.  418.)  The  superintendence 
of  the  corn-market  throughout  the  whole  republic 
was  at  a  later  period  entnuted  to  Pompey  for  a 
period  of  five  years  (Dion  Cass,  txxix.  9  ;  Cic  ad 
AU,  iv.  1  ;  Liv.  EpiL  104)  ;  and  in  accordance 
with  this  example  Augustus  took  the  same  super- 
intendence upon  himseu,  and  commanded  that  two 
persons,  who  had  been  praetors  five  years  before, 
should  be  appointed  eveiy  year  for  the  distribution 
of  the  com.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  1  ;  mnxm  frmmmd 
populo  duridumdi.  Suet.  Awg,  87.)  Subsequently 
Augustus  assigned  this  duty  to  two  persons  of 
consular  rank  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  26,  81) ;  but  he 
also  created  an  officer  under  the  title  of  Fra^edm 
Anmonasy  who  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
above-mentioned  officers.  This  office  was  a  per- 
manent one,  and  appears  to  have  been  only  held 
by  one  person  at  a  tune :  he  had  jurisdiction  over 
all  matters  appertaining  to  the  eom-market,  and, 
like  the  Prae/eetus  ViffilMm,  was  chosen  from  the 
Rquites,  and  was  not  reckoned  among  the  ordinary 


PRAEFECTUS  PRASTORIO. 

m^gistratesL  (Dion  Caas.  liL  24  ;  Dig.  1.  tiL  2. 
s.  2.  §  38 ;  14.  tit  1.  s.  1.  f  1&  tit.  5.  a.  S :  48L 
tit.  Z  s.  18.)  The  Piaefectos  Annonae  eontiaBed 
to  exist  till  the  latest  times  of  the  empire :  respecv 
mg  his  duties  in  later  tisMS  see  Walter,  GaeL 
4m  Ham.  AodUs,  {  860,  2d  ed.  Cosnpw  Fmuu^- 

TAMAX  LnOBflL 

PRAEFECTUS  AQUAHUM.  [AarAi 
Di7CTva,p.  118,K] 

PRAEFECTUS  CASTROHUM,  fneiect  of 
the  camp,  is  first  mentioned  in  the  iv%b  sf 
Aognstos.  There  was  one  to  each  Icgios.  (Ve>i 
Pat  ii.  119;  Tac.i4«ii.L20,ziv.87.)  We  kara 
from  Vrgetius  (ii  10)  that  it  waa  hia  daty  to  at- 
tend to  all  matters  connected  with  the  nsidui^  of 
a  camp,  such  as  the  vallum,  foasa,  dte^  smd  also  u 
the  internal  economy  of  it 

PRAEFECTUS  CLASSfS,  the  couMder  of 
a  fleet  This  title  was  frequently  given  in  the 
times  of  the  republic  to  the  comnumder  ef  a  fleet 
(Liv.  zxvi  48,  zzxvi.  42)  ;  bnt  Angoatns  ap- 
pointed two  permanent  officers  with  this  tide,  oee 
of  whom  was  stationed  at  Ravenna  on  the  Ha- 
driatic  and  the  other  at  Misennm  on  the  Tnecaa 
sea,  each  having  the  command  of  a  fleet  (Snet 
Ai^,49;  Veget  iv.  82  ;  Tac  /fuL  m.  12.) 

PRAEFECTUS  FABRUM.     [Fabbl] 

PRAEFECTUS  JURI  DICUNDa  [Co- 
LONIA,  p.8]8,b.] 

PRAEFECTUS  PRA£TO'RIO,wMdw«n. 
mander  of  the  troops  who  goarded  the  eBpenr'% 
person.  [Praktoiuanl]  This  office  waa  insti- 
tvted  by  Augusta^  and  was  at  first  only  mflitoiT, 
and  had  comparatively  small  power  ttachrd  ton 
(Dion  Cass.  lu.  24,  Iv.  10  ;  Suet  ^ly.  4S)  ;  bat 
under  Tiberius,  who  made  Sejanns  comnandcr  sf 
the  praetorian  troops,  it  became  of  m»eh  greater 
importance,  till  at  length  the  power  of  theae  piae- 
fecto  became  second  only  to  that  of  the  c«|mwa. 
(Tac  Jan.  iv.  1,2;  AureL  Vict  de  Cbes:  S.)  Tk 
rektion  of  the  praefectus  praetorio  to  the  capfenr 
is  compared  to  that  of  the  magister  eqnitnza  to  tk 
dictotor  under  the  republic.  (Dig.  1 .  tit  1 1.)  Fm 
the  rpign  of  Sevens  to  that  of  Diodetinn,  the 
praefects,  like  the  visin  of  the  East,  had  the  anper- 
intendence  of  all  departmcnto  of  the  atate,  the 
palace,  the  array,  the  finances,  and  the  kw  :  th«y 
also  had  a  court  in  which  they  decided  rases.  (Die. 
12.  tit  1.  s.  40.)  The  office  of  praelect  <tf  the 
praetoriam  was  not  confined  to  military  oAoeis ;  it 
was  filled  by  Ulpian  and  Papinian,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished jurists. 

Originally  there  were  two  praeiecto  ;  afterwards 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  two  ;  fiwn  the  timt 
of  Commodus  sometimes  three  (Lamprid.  Ckmtmod. 
6),  and  even  four.  They  were  as  a  regular  nik 
chosen  only  from  the  equites  (Dion  Casa.  lii.  24  ; 
Suet  TU.  6  ;  Lamprid.  Oommod,  4)  ;  but  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  Severus  the  dignity  of  senator 
was  always  joined  with  their  office.  (Lamprid. 
Alex,  Sev.  21,) 

Under  Constantino  the  praefecto  were  deprived 
of  all  military  command,  and  changed  into  go- 
vemoiB  of  provinces.  He  appoint^  four  a^h 
praefecto:  the  one,  who  commonly  attended  on  the 
imperial  court,  had  the  command  of  Thrace,  the 
whole  of  the  East,  and  E^gypt ;  the  second  had  the 
command  of  lUyricnm,  Macedonia,  and  Greece^ 
and  usually  resided  first  at  Sirmiom,  afterwards  at 
Tbessalonica  ;  the  third  of  Itely  and  Africa  ;  the 
fourth,  who  resided  at  Treves,  of  Oaal,  Spain,  and 


PRAEFECTUS  URBI. 

Britain.  (ZMimiu,  iL  3S.)  These  praefecte  were 
the  proper  representatiTes  cf  the  emperor,  sad 
their  power  extended  otct  all  departments  of  the 
atate:  the  anny  alone  was  not  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction.  (Walter,  Gtaok,  dn  Rom.  AsdUv, 
S§  269,  841  ;  Gibbon,  Dedute  amd  FnU^  c  17.) 

PRAEFECTUS  SOCICyRUM.  [Exna- 
Tca,  p.  497,  b.] 

PRAEFECTUS  VPOILUIL  fExxKcrrua, 
]».  510^a.] 

PRAEFECTUS  URBI,  praefect  or  warden  of 
the  dtj,  was  originally  called  Cudot  Urhit,  (Lj- 
dns,  De  Magistr,  I  84,  88.)  The  name  Prae/eehu 
Urbi  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  nsed  till  after 
the  time  of  the  DecemTin.  The  dignity  of  Cus- 
too  Urbis,  being  combined  with  that  of  Princeps 
Senatns,  was  conferred  by  the  king,  as  he  had  to 
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appoint  <Hie  of  the  decem  primi  as  pnnceps 
tui.  (Liv.  L  59,  60  ;  Dionys.iL  12.)  Tne  fnno- 
tions  of  the  costos  urbis,  howerer,  were  not  ex- 
ercised  except  in  the  absence  of  the  king  firom 
Rome  ;  and  then  he  acted  as  the  representadve  of 
the  kii^ ;  but  whether  he  also  had  the  right  to 
cooToke  the  assembly  of  the  populus,  is  doubtful, 
but  on  any  emergency  he  might  take  such  mea- 
sures as  he  thought  proper ;  mr  he  had  the  im- 
perinm  in  the  city.  (Tacit.  AimaL  tL  1 1  ;  Lir. 
L  59,  iil  24.)  Romulus  is  said  to  hare  con- 
ferred this  dignity  upon  Denter  Romulius,  Tullns 
Hostilins  upon  Numa  Martins,  and  Tarquinius 
Superbtts  upon  Sp.  Lucretius.  During  the  kingly 
period  the  office  of  warden  of  the  city  was  pro- 
bably for  life.  Under  the  republic  the  office  and  its 
juune  of  custos  urbis  remained  unaltered  ;  but  in 
487  &  c.  it  was  eleTated  into  a  magistral,  to  be 
bestowed  by  election.  (Lydus,  De  Magi$tr,  i.  38.) 
The  cuBtos  urbis  was,  in  all  probability,  elected  by 
the  curiae,  instead  of  whom  Dionysius  (riiL  64) 
mentions  the  senate.  Persons  of  consular  rank 
were  alone  eligible  ;  and  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Deoemyirate  every  praefect  that  is  mentioned  occurs 
preriously  as  consul.  The  only  exception  is  P. 
Lucretius  in  Livy  (iiL  24),  whose  name,  howcTer, 
is  probably  wrong.  (Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  120,  note 
255.)  In  the  early  period  of  the  republic  the 
warden  exercised  withm  the  city  all  the  powers  of 
the  consuls,  if  they  were  absent :  he  oonToked  the 
senate  (Liy.  iil  9  ;  Gell.  xIt.  7.  §  4),  held  the 
comitia  (Liv.  iii.  24),  and,  in  times  of  war,  even 
levied  civic  legions,  which  were  commanded  by  him. 
When  the  office  of  piaeUv  nrbanus  was  insti- 
tuted, the  wardenship  of  the  city  was  swallowed 
up  in  it  (Lydus,  Ds  Afeiu.  19,  DeMagisir.  ii  6) ; 
but  as  the  Romans  were  at  all  times  averse  to 
dropping  altogether  any  of  their  old  institutions,  a 
praefectns  urbi,  thoush  a  mere  shadow  of  the  former 
office,  was  henceforth  appomted  every  year,  only 
for  the  time  that  the  consuls  were  absent  from 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  Feriae 
iAtinae.  This  praefectns  had  neither  the  power 
of  convoking  the  senate  nor  the  right  of  speaking 
in  it ;  as  in  most  cases  he  was  a  person  below  the 
senatorial  age,  and  was  not  appointed  by  the 
people,  but  by  the  consuls.  (GeU.  xiv.  8.)  When 
Varro,  in  the  passage  of  Gellius  here  referred  to, 
claims  for  the  piaefectus  urbi  the  right  of  con- 
voking the  senate,  he  is  probably  speaking  of  the 
power  of  the  praefect  such  as  it  was  previously  to 
the  institution  of  the  office  of  praetor  urbonus. 
Of  how  little  importance  the  office  of  praefect  of 
th«  city  had  gradually  become,  may  be  inferred 


from  the  &cts,  that  it  was  always  given  to  young 
men  of  illustrious  fimiilies  (Tacit  AntiaL  iv.  36), 
and  that  Julius  Caesar  even  appointed  to  it  several 
youths  of  equestrian  rank  under  age.  (Dion  Cass, 
xlix.  42,  xliil  29,  48.)  During  the  empire  such 
praefects  of  the  city  continued  to  be  appointed  so 
long  as  the  Feriae  Latinae  were  celebrated,  and 
were  even  invested  with  some  kind  of  jurisdiction. 
(Tadt  AmuL  vi  11 ;  Suet  iVero,  7,  OaucLi  ; 
Dion  Cass.  liv.  17  ;  J.  Ci^ntoL  Anionm,  PhU.  4.) 
On  some  occasions,  however,  no  praefectns  urbi 
was  appointed  at  all ;  and  then  his  duties  were 
perfcffmed  by  the  praetor  urbanus.  (Dion  Cass. 
xIL  14,  xlix.  16  ;  comp.  Becker,  Handb,  der  Bom, 
AUmik  voLii.  ptii.  p.  146.) 

An  office  very  different  from  this,  though  bear- 
ing the  same  name,  was  instituted  by  Augustus  on 
the  suggestion  of  Maecenas.  (Dion  Cass.  Iii.  21  ; 
Tadt  Le,;  Suet  Amff,  37.)  This  new  praefectua 
urbi  was  a  regular  and  permanent  magistrate, 
whom  Augustus  invested  with  all  the  powera 
necessary  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  the  city. 
He  had  the  superintendence  of  butchen,  bankers, 
guardians,  th«Ures,  &c. ;  and  to  enable  him  to 
exercise  his  power,  he  haid  distributed  throughout 
the  city  a  number  of  milites  stationarii,  whom  we 
may  compare  to  a  modem  police.  He  also  had 
jurisdiction  in  cases  between  slaves  and  their 
masten,  between  patrons  and  their  freed  men,  and 
over  sons  who  had  violated  the  pietas  towards 
their  parents.  (Dig.  1.  tit  12.  s.  1.  §  5—14  ; 
37.  tit  15.  Sk  1.  §2.)  His  jurisdiction,  however, 
became  gradually  extended  ;  and  as  the  powers  of 
the  ancient  republican  praefectas  urbi  bad  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  office  of  the  praetor  urbanus,  so 
now  the  power  of  the  praetor  urbanus  was  gradu^ 
ally  absorbed  by  that  of  the  praefectns  urbi ;  and 
at  last  there  was  no  appeal  fr«n  his  sentence,  ex- 
cept to  the  person  of  the  princeps  himself  while 
anybody  might  appeal  frtnn  a  sentence  of  any 
other  city  magistrate,  and,  at  a  later  period,  even 
from  that  of  a  governor  of  a  province,  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  praefectns  nrbL  (Vopisc  Florian,  5, 
6  ;  Suet  Aug.  S3  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iii.  21,  33  ;  Dig. 
4.  tit  4.  s.  38.)  His  jurisdiction  in  criminal  mat- 
ters was  at  first  connected  with  the  quaestiones 
(Tacit  AnrntL  xiv.  41,  with  the  note  of  Lipsius)  9 
but  from  the  third  century  he  exercised  it  alone, 
and  not  only  in  the  city  of  Rome,  but  at  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  miles  from  it,  and  he  might  sen- 
tence a  person  to  deportatio  in  insiilam.  (Dig.  1. 
tit  12.  sk  1.  §  3  and  4.)  During  the  first  period 
of  the  empire  and  under  good  emperors,  the  office 
was  generally  held  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in 
many  cases  for  life  (Dion  €!ass.  Iii.  21,  24, 
Ixxviii.  14  ;  J.  (^pitoL  Antonm,  Pnu^  8  ;  Lam* 
prid.  Commod.  14  ;  Vopisc.  Carim,  16)  ;  but  from 
the  time  of  Valerian  a  new  praefect  of  Uie  city  oc* 
curs  almost  eveiy  year. 

At  the  time  when  Constantinople  was  made  the 
second  capital  of  the  empire,  this  city  also  received 
its  praefectns  urbi  The  praefects  at  this  time 
were  the  direct  representatives  of  the  emperors, 
and  all  the  other  officers  of  the  administration  of 
the  city,  all  corporations,  and  all  public  institu- 
tions, were  under  their  control.  (Cod.  1.  tit  28« 
s.  4  ;  Symmach.  EpitL  x.  37,  43  ;  Cassiod.  r<»- 
riar.  vi.  4.)  .  They  also  exercised  a  superintend 
dence  over  the  importation  and  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions, though  these  subj^ts  were  under  the  more 
immediate  regulation  of  other  officers.     (Cod.  1» 
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tit  28. 1. 1  ;  Orelli,  Itueript,  n.  8116.)  TIm  prat- 
liecU  of  the  city  had  trtrj  month  to  make  a  repoct 
to  tha  anperor  of  the  tiaiuactiooa  of  the  aenate 
(Symmach.  EpitL  z.  44),  when  thej  gave  their 
▼ote  beCora  the  cooaalama.  They  wen  the  mediom 
thnogh  which  the  empewn  neeired  the  petitioiis 
and  pneenta  from  their  eapitaL  (Symmach.  £^iML 
z.  26,  29,  85  ;  Cod.  1%  tit  49.)  At  tha  electMn 
of  a  pope  the  praefeet  of  Rome  had  the  can  of  all 
the  external  ngohuiona.  (Symmach.  BpiaL  z. 
71-88.)  [I*&] 

PRABTICAB.     [FONVS,  p.  658,  b.] 
PRABFU'RNIUM.     [Balnbab,  p^  192,  b  ; 

FoRItAZ.] 

PRAEJUDFCIUM.  Thic  word,  ai  appaan 
inm  it!  etjmolofnr,  has  a  eertain  niation  to  Judi- 
cium, to  which  it  if  oppQced  by  Cieen  {Diomai.  4) : 
**  de  quo  non  praejndiciam,  tod  plane  jam  jadidom 
fiMtom.**  The  commentator,  wdo  goea  onder  the 
name  of  Aiconiui,  obaerrea  on  this  passage,  that  a 
pnejadiciom  is  soowthing,  which  when  established 
oeoomes  an  assijihsi  for  the  jndicss  (jmUeatmi) 
to  follow  ;  bat  this  leaves  vs  in  do*ibt  whether 
he  means  something  established  in  the  same 
by  way  of  preliminary  inqviry,  or  something 
lished  in  a  diiiennt,  bat  a  like  canse,  which  woold 
be  what  we  call  a  precedent  Qaintilian  (/mC 
OraL  ▼.  1.2)  states  that  it  is  osed  both  in  the  sense 
of  a  precedent,  in  which  case  it  is  rather  isswyfasi 
than  pratjmiikimm  (rst  o»  panbm  mmm§jadkalM) ; 
and  also  in  the  sense  of  a  pnliminaiy  inqoiry  and 
determination  aboat  something  which  belongs  to 
the  matter  in  dispato  (jitdieu§  ad  ^fttm  ctmmm 
perimmiibtu)^  from  whence  also  comes  the  name 
Praejndiciam.  This  latter  sense  is  in  conformity 
with  the  meaning  of  Prujadidales  Aetiones  or 
Pmejttdicia  in  which  then  is  an  Intentio  onlr  and 
nothing  else.  (Oaios,  iT.  44.)  These  accordingly 
wen  oUled  pFaejadickles  Aetiones  which  had  for 
their  object  the  determination  of  some  matter, 
which  was  not  accompanied  by  a  condemnatio. 
**  A  pnejudiciam  is  an  actio,  which  has  not  any 
condemnatio  as  a  conseqnence,  bat  only  a  jadicisl 
dedaration  as  to  the  existence  of  a  legal  nUtion. 
The  name  of  this  kind  of  actions  comes  from  the 
ciiounstance  that  they  ssrre  as  preliminary  to 
other  and  faton  actions.  All  these  Aetiones  an 
ia  nsi,  that  is,  they  avail  not  ezdaainl^  against  a 
determinate  perwn  who  owes  a  duty,  like  actions 
which  an  foonded  on  Obligationes.**  (Sarigny, 
Syttemt  &c  Tol.  i.  p.  856.)  For  instance,  the  qnes- 
tion  might  be,Whether  a  man  is  afotherornot,  or 
Whether  he  has  a  Potestas  oTer  his  chUd :  these 
wen  the  sabject  of  Praejudiciales  Actionea.  If  a 
fother  denied  that  the  child  who  was  bom  of  his 
wife,  or  with  which  she  was  then  pregnant,  was 
his  child,  this  was  the  sabject  of  a  **  pFaejudiciom 
cam  patn  de  porta  agnosoendo.**  If  a  Jadez 
ahoald  ban  decured  that  the  child  most  be  main- 
tained by  the  npnted  fother,  then  most  still  be 
the  Praejadidnm  to  ascertain  whether  the  lepated 
fiither  is  the  tnie  fothtf.  If  it  was  doabtfol 
whether  the  mother  was  his  wife,  then  most  be 
a  praejudiciam  on  this  matter  befon  the  piaeja- 
diciam  de  parta  agnoscendo.  These  pnejadical 
actions  then,  were,  as  it  appear^  actions  respecting 
Statos  ;  and  they  wen  either  Ciriles  or  Piaetoriae. 
It  was  a  CiTilis  Actio  when  the  question  was  as 
to  libertas ;  the  rest  seem  to  haTe  been  Pnetoriae 
Aetiones.  Qaintilian  makes  a  third  class  of  Praeja- 
dida,  **eam-d!seadem  cansapronantiatom  est,^  Ac 
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Pnejndieinm 
damage,  injury,  which  sense  i4ipean  to 
the  notion  of  a  thiitt  being  pnjvdged,  or  ded 
withoot  being  lairly  heard  ;  and  this  sosae  of 
wwd  sesBw  to  be  wj  nearir  the  saaM  in  whicft 
it  ocean  in  oar  law  in  the  piinaa  ^  wilhont  pn- 
jndice  to  other  nmtten  in  the  maatJ^ 

(Gains, iil  128,  IT.  44;  Dig.  25.  tit  3;  Dig.22. 
tit8.BL8;  Dig.43Ltit8a  De libecis ezkibendis ; 
Inst  4.  tit  6.  s.  18  ;  and  Theophans,  Pampkr.mi 
Inst  4.  tit  6.  s.  13.)  [O.  L.] 

PRAELU'SIO.    [0LADiAiORiii»  PL  575,  a.  j 

PRAENCKMEN.     [Nombm.] 

PRAEPETES.    [AvaiyB,pLl75,b.] 

PRAEPO'SITUS,  iHiich  means  a  poosn 
placed  OTor,  was  given  as  a  title  in  the  later  fiban 
of  the  Roman  empin  to  many  officen:  of  these 
the  most  unportant  was  the  I^rtt^mHut  Saari  Cb- 
hieuUt  or  chief  chamberlain  in  the  empcnr^  palaee. 
(Cod.  12L  tit  5  ;  Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit  a)  Undfr 
him  was  the  Primicerias,  together  with  tbe  Cabi- 
colarii  and  tha  corpa  of  Sileatiarii,  nomsaandfd  by 
thne  decoriones,  wlw  pnserred  silence  m  the  in- 
terior of  the  palaceu  (Cod.  12.  tit  16  ;  Waher, 
Cfmek  4m  R^m.  Rmki$,  {  840,  2d  ed.) 

PRAEROOATl'VA.  [CoMmA,  ppu  338,  b, 
889,  b.) 

PELAES.  If  w«  might  tniat  a  definition  by 
Aosonios  {IdflL  ziL  9),  he  wa4  called  Vas  who 
gaTo  security  for  another  in  aCansaCapitalis  ;  and 
he  who  gave  securitr  for  another  in  a  civil  action 
was  Praes.  Bat  this  anthority  cannot  be  trusted, 
and  the  usage  of  the  words  Vas  and  Piaes  was 
certainly  not  always  conformable  to  this  definitioo. 
According  to  Vaixo  {Huff,  i>it  tl  74,  ed.  MiiUer\ 
any  penon  was  Vas,  who  promised  Vadimeniam  for 
another,  that  ia,  gave  security  for  another  in  any 
legal  proceeding.  Foetus  (s. «.  Fadmm)  says  that 
Vas  b  a  Sponsor  m  a  res  c^itaUs.  If  Vas  isgcnas» 
of  which  Vas  in  ite  special  sense,  and  Praes  are 
species,  these  definitions  will  be  consistent  (Comp. 
Sallust  Jiy.  85,  61  ;  Hont  6dt  i.  I.  11,  and 
Hemdorf  *»  note.)  Under  M<metp$  Peetna  re- 
marks, that  Manoeps  signifies  him  who  buys  or 
bites  any  public  pnporty  {qui  a  popmlo  mut  eom- 
iacdot),  and  that  he  ii  also  called  Pnea  becanss 
he  is  beond  to  amke  good  his  contract  (/ii  ass^si  i 
^mod  pfemi$U\  as  well  as  he  who  is  hie  PkaesL 
(See  also  Vano,  I  &)  According  to  thia,  Piaes  is 
a  satety  for  one  who  boys  of  the  state,  and  so  called 
becanse  of  his  liability  {fratHmt).  But  the 
etymology  at  least  is  doubtful,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  folscw  The  passage  of  Festos  exphuns  a 
pauage  in  the  Life  of  Atticus  (C  N«p.  6),  in  which 
It  is  said  that  he  noTor  booght  anything  at  poblic 
auction  {adkeutampMieam)  and  noTer  was  either 
Manc^  or  Praes.  A  ease  is  mentioned  by  Gd- 
lius  (m  19)  in  which  a  perMn  was  committed  to 
prison  who  could  not  obtain  Piaedes.  The  goods 
of  a  Praes  wen  called  Praedia  (Pseudo-Ascon.  m 
V9rr.  it  1 .  54),  and  in  Cieen  (t  &)  and  Livy  (zzii. 
60)  **  praedibns  et  pimediis  **  come  together.  The 
phrase  **  praedibns  caTere,^to  give  security,  occun 
in  the  Digest  (10.  tit  3.  a  6),  when  some  editiotts 
hare  **  pn  aedibns  csTere.**  (See  the  tarioos  read- 
ings ed.  Gebaner  and  Spangtnbeig.)  The  phrsse 
**praedes  Tenden  **  means  to  sell,  not  the  pnedea 
properly  so  called,  but  the  things  which  are  giTen 
as  a  security. 

Piaediatores  an  sopposed  by  Brissonius  to  be  the 
DM  as  Praedes  (Cic.  pro  BoBk  g.  20,  ad  AIL  zi& 
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14,  17  ;  Sacton.  Oawd.  c  9  ;  VaL  Ifaz.  riiL  12), 
at  least  so  for  as  thej  were  stiretiei  to  the  State. 
Bat  praediator  is  defined  by  Gains  (iL  61)  to  be 
one  ^who  buys  from  the  people,^  and  fivm  the 
eontext  it  is  clear  that  it  is  one  who  buys  a  Prae- 
dinni,  which  is  farther  defined  to  be  a  thing  pledged 
to  the  popalos  **  lef  obligata  popolo.*^  The  Prae- 
diator then  is  he  who  boys  a  Praediom,  that  is,  a 
thing  given  to  the  popolus  as  a  security  by  a 
Praes  ;  and  the  whole  law  rekting  to  such  matters 
was  called  Jas  Praediatorinm.  [G.  L.] 

PRAESCRI'PTIO,  or  rather  TEMP0KI8 
PRAESCRIPTIO,  signifies  the  Ezceptio  or  an- 
swer which  a  defendant  has  to  the  demand  of  a 
phiintifl^  founded  on  the  drcumstance  of  the  lapse 
of  time.  The  word  has  properly  no  reference  to 
the  plaintiffs  loss  of  righ^  but  to  the  defendants 
acquisition  of  a  right  by  which  be  excludes  the 
pUintiff  fitnn  prosecuting  his  suit  This  right  of 
A  defendant  did  not  exist  in  the  old  Roman  law. 
When  the  Praetors  gave  new  actions  by  their 
Edict,  they  attached  to  them  the  condition  that 
those  actions  must  be  brought  within  a  year  {intra 
anrntrn  judicium  dabo),  that  is  a  year  from  the  time 
when  the  right  of  action  accrued.  These  actions 
then  were  exceptions  from  the  old  rule,  that  all 
actiones  were  perpetuae.  This  rule  became  ex- 
tended by  the  Longi  temporis  praescriptio,  which 
establisheid  that  in  actions  about  ownership,  or 
jura  in  re,  ten,  or  in  some  cases  twenty  years, 
would  ffiTe  a  praescriptio,  when  the  Possessor 
could  show  that  he  had  complied  with  the  main 
conditions  of  Usucapion,  without  baring  acquired 
ownership  by  Usucapion,  for  if  he  had,  he  had 
no  need  of  any  Exceptio.  This  rule  was  ftirther 
extended  by  Constantino,  and  a  period  of  30  or 
40  years,  for  it  seems  that  the  time  was  not 
quite  settled,  was  to  be  considered  as  sufficient 
for  a  praescriptio,  though  the  defendant  had  not 
eomplied  with  the  conditions  of  Usucapion.  A 
general  constitution  was  made  by  Theodoeius, 
▲.  D.  424,  which  with  some  rariations  appears  in 
both  the  Codes  (Cod.  Theod.  4.  tit  14  ;  Cod.  7. 
tit  39.  a.  3)  ;  and  it  enacted  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  actiones  already  mentioned,  there  should  be 
DO  hereditatis  petitio  after  30  years,  and  that  after 
the  same  time  no  personal  action  should  be  brought 
The  actio  finium  regundomm  was  excepted,  and 
also  the  action  of  a  creditor  for  his  pignus  or  hypo^ 
theca  against  the  debtor,  but  not  against  others. 
*  Praejudiciales  actiones  as  to  Status  are  not  enume- 
rated among  those  agamst  which  there  was  a 
Praescriptio,  but  they  seem  to  be  included  in  the 
general  words  of  the  law.  Justinian,  by  a  con- 
stitution of  the  year  530  (Cod.  7.  tit  40.  n  1), 
established  the  general  rule  of  30  yean  for  all 
actions,  with  the  exception  of  the  actio  hypothecaria, 
for  which  he  required  40  years.  His  constitution 
enumerates  the  following  actions  to  which  the 
praescriptio  of  30  years  would  apply:  Familiae 
herciscundae,  Communi  diridundo,  Finium  regundo- 
mm. Pro  Socio,  Furti  et  Vi  Bonorum  Raptorum  ; 
and  it  adds,  ''neque  alterius  cujuscunque  perso- 
nalis actio  Titam  longiorem  esse  triginta  annis,  dec. 
Bed  ex  quo  ab  initio  competit,  et  semel  nata  est, 
&C.,  post  memoratum  tempus  finiri.**  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  all  actions  were  originally  perpetuae, 
that  is,  the  right  of  action  continued  without  any 
intenruption  nom  the  lapse  of  time  ;  then  some 
were  made  subject  to  Praescriptio,  and  finally  all 
were  made  so.    In  consequence  of  this  change  the 
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term  Perpetoae,  originally  applied  to  actions  that 
were  not  subject  to  praescriptio,  was  used  to  signify 
an  actio  in  which  30  years  were  necessary  to  gire 
a  Praeecriptio,  as  opposed  to  actiones  in  which  the 
right  to  a  PnMscriiido  accrued  in  a  shorter  time. 
(Inst  4.  tit  12.) 

The  oonditions  necessary  to  establish  a  Prae- 
scriptio were,  1.  Actio  Nata,  lor  there  must  be  a 
right  of  action  in  order  that  a  praescriptio  may 
hare  an  origin,  and  the  date  of  its  origm  must  be 
fixed  by  the  date  of  the  right  of  action.  2.  There 
must  be  a  continuous  nenect  on  the  part  of  the 
person  entided  to  bring  m  action,  in  order  that 
the  time  of  the  Praescriptio  may  be  reckoned 
uninterruptedly.  3.  Bona  fides  was  not  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  in  a  Praescriptio,  as  such,  because 
it  was  the  neglect  of  the  pUuntiff  which  laid  the 
foondation  of  the  Praescriptia  But  the  longi  tem- 
poris praescriptio  was  made  like  to  Usucapion  at 
to  its  conditions,  of  which  bona  fides  was  one. 
Justinian  (Cod.  7.  tit  39.  s.  8)  required  a  bona 
fid^  in  the  ease  of  a  thirty  year  Praescriptio,  but 
this  was  no  new  rule  except  ao  fiur  as  the  Pos- 
sessor claimed  the  benefit  of  Usucapio  ;  and  as  the 
loiigi  temporis  praescriptio,  as  an  independent  rule 
of  law,  diasppeared  firom  the  legislation  of  Justinian, 
the  bona  fides  at  a  oonditian  of  praescriptio  went 
with  it  4.  The  liaise  of  time,  which  was  30  years  f 
but  to  this  there  were  many  exoeptions. 

The  sources  on  the  subject  of  Praescriptio  are 
referred  to  in  Brinkmannis  ItuHtutiomM  Jurig 
Rxmamiy  and  Mahlenbruch'k  Doelrma  Pamd^da- 
mm,  §  261,  and  §  481,  on  the  distinction  beuig 
ultimately  abolished  between  Praescriptio  and 
Usucapio;  Sarigny,  Af$Um  dn  kmtigm  Rom, 
Aisabs,  rol.  r.,  from  whom  this  outline  is  taken«- 
See  also  Usucapio. 

Praescriptio  had  a  special  sense  in  Roman  plead- 
ings, which  Gains  has  explained  as  existing  in  his 
time  (ir.  130).  These  Praescriptiones  wcrs  pro 
actore,  and  not  pro  reo  ;  and  an  example  will  ex- 
plain the  term.  It  often  happens  that  an  obligatio 
is  such  that  a  man  is  bound  to  another  to  do  cer- 
tain acts  at  certain  times,  as  for  instance,  yearly, 
half  yearly,  or  monthly.  The  payment  of  interest 
on  money  would  be  an  example.  At  the  close  of 
any  of  these  certain  periods,  the  party  to  whom 
the  obligatio  was  due,  might  sue  for  what  was 
due,  but  not  for  what  was  not  doe,  though  an  ob- 
ligatio was  contrscted  as  to  future  time.  When 
a  debt  had  become  due  in  consequence  of  an 
obligatio,  there  was  said  to  be  a  Praestatio,  or  it 
was  said,  ^'aliquid  jam  praestari  oportet:  **  when 
the  obligatio  existed,  but  the  Praeitntio  wax  not 
due,  it  was  **fntura  praestatio,**  or  u  v. a'  i^aM, 
** praestatio  adhuc  nulla  est**  U^m  lV^'  [<].jiiitjtV 
wished  to  limit  his  demand  to  what  \\\^^  i\yn\  it 
was  necessary  to  use  the  following  I'nu^&i  riptioj 
**  Ea  res  agatur  cujusrei  dies  fuit**  (4.'oitj|>jirt'  Cic; 
deOr.l  37.)  The  name  of  Praescriptioiio*,  ob- 
serres  Gaius,  is  manifestly  derired  from  tbe  dr^ 
cunistance  of  their  being  prefixed  (pnie«cxil:<tuitiir) 
to  the  formulae,  that  is,  they  came  before  the  fo- 
tentia  In  the  time  of  Gaius  the  Pnitw;rij»tbiie« 
were  only  used  by  the  actor ;  but  fi>mu-rlj  they 
were  used  also  in  forour  of  a  defendant  (r?n») 
as  in  the  following  instance :  ^  Ea  re«  jignt  tir  qt? 
praejudicium  hereditati  non  fiat,**  whic^b  in 
time  of  Gaius  was  turned  into  a  kiad  «f  exci 
or  answer,  when  the  pctitor  hereditntK  %  U 
a  difiTerent  kind  of  actio,  wns  pr^gndgirtg  the  4 
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tim  of  tb«  hereditM  (aum  petUor^  Se. 
diekm  kendUaH  faekd),    Compara  Oaiut 
JOl  tit  2. 1. 1  ;  and  lee  PrakiddiciumX 

SaTigny  thowB  that  in  the  legulatum  of  Jna- 
tinian,  Pmeteriptio  and  Ejueptio  an  identical  and 
that  either  term  can  be'  need  indiflerantljr.  He 
•baerrea  that  the  Praeaeriptioaea  which  in  the  old 
lorm  of  pceeednie  were  introduced  into  the  fennula 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  defendant,  wera  properiy  Ex- 
ceptionea,  and  it  was  merely  an  accident  that  cer- 
tain £xc«*ptioBea  were  placed  before  the  intentio 
nutead  of  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the  formula, 
aa  was  the  nsittl  practice.  Snbaeqaently,  as  ap- 
pears fitom  Oains»  only  the  Praeecriptiones  pro 
actore  were  prefixed  to  the  forniob ;  and  those 
pro  reo  were  placed  at  the  end,  and  they  retained, 
though  improperly,  the  name  of  Praeicriptiones. 
Thus  Exceptio  and  Praeseriptio  came  to  be  used  as 
•quiTslent  terms,  a  circomstance  to  which  the  disuse 
of  the  Ordo  jndidorum  contributed.  Yet  m  the 
ease  of  particular  exoeptionea,  one  or  other  of  the 
names  was  most  in  use,  and  the  indiscriminate 
employment  of  them  was  aa  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  The  preralence  of  one  or  the  other 
name  in  particular  cases  is  easily  explained :  thus, 
the  Doli  and  Rei  Jndicatae  Exceptiones  were  al- 
ways at  the  end  of  the  Formula,  and  the  Tempods 
and  Fori  Praeseriptiones  in  earlier  times  were 
placed  at  the  begmning..  Sarigny  adds  that  in 
modem  times  Praeseriptio  has  acquired  the  sense 
of  Usucapion,  but  this  is  nerer  Uie  sense  of  the 
word  Praeseriptio  in  the  Roman  law.  Though 
Exceptio  and  Praeseriptio  came  to  be  used  as 
equindent,  yet  neither  Exceptio  nor  Praeseriptio 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  Temporis  praeseriptio  with« 
out  the  addition  of  the  words  Temporis,  Temporalis, 
triginta  annorum,  &c.  (Savigny,  l^ftHmn^  Ac  iv. 
309,  ▼.  163.)  [G.L.] 

PRAES&S.    [Provincia.] 

PRAESUL.    [Salil] 

PRAETE'RITI  SENATOHES.  [Sinatus.] 

PRABTEXTA.    [Tooa.] 

PRAETOR.  According  to  Cicero  <ifaZi9.iii.  3) 
Praetor  was  a  title  which  designated  the  consuls 
aa  the  leaders  of  the  armies  of  the  state ;  and  he 
eonsiden  the  word  to  contain  the  same  elemental 
parts  as  the  Terb  praeirc  The  period  and  office  of 
the  command  of  the  consuls  might  appropriately  be 
called  Praetorinm.  (Lir.  viiL  1 1.)  Praetor  was 
also  a  title  of  office  among  the  Latins :  and  it  is 
the  name  which  Ldvy  gives  to  the  stmtegus  of  the 


The  first  praetor  specially  so  called  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  year  b.  a  366,  and  he  was  chosen 
only  from  the  Patricians,  who  had  tibis  new  office 
created  as  a  kind  of  indemnification  to  themselves 
for  being  compelled  to  share  the  consulship  with 
the  Plebeians.  (Lit.  H  42,  viL  1.)  No  Plebeian 
praetor  was  appointed  till  the  year  &  a  337.  The 
Praetor  was  called  coUega  consulibus,  and  was 
elected  with  the  same  auspices  at  the  Comitia 
Centnriata.  The  consuls  were  elected  first,  and 
then  the  praetors.  (Lir.  xlr.  44.) 

The  Praetorship  was  originally  a  kind  of  third 
consulship,  and  the  chief  l&nctions  of  the  praetor 
{ju9  m  Miie  diette^  Liv.  vi.  42  ;  jitra  redder^  Liv. 
yii.  1)  were  a  portion  of  the  functions  of  the  con- 
suls, who  according  to  the  passage  of  Cicero  above 
referred  to,  were  also  called  judices  a  jndicando. 
The  praetor  sometimes  commanded  the  armies  of 
the  stake  i  and  while. the  consuls  were  absent  with 
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the  amuea,  he  exercised  their  funcdoni  within  the 
city.  He  was  a  Magistntns  Curulis  and  be  had 
the  Imperinm,  and  consequently  was  one  of  the 
Maffistratas  Majeres:  but  he  owed  respt».t  and 
obedience  to  the  consuls;  (Polyb.  xxxiiL  1.)  Hia 
insignia  of  office  were  six  lictor^  whence  he  is 
called  by  Polybius  ^7«f«J^  or  crpmr^y^s  {(oa-^Xc- 
Kvf,  and  sometimes  simply  I|bWXccvs.  Plutarch 
(SmUoy  5)  uses  the  expression  «T^ani7(««oXfrir^ 
At  a  later  period  the  Praetor  had  only  two  Iktors 
in  Rome.  (Censorinus,  c.24.)  The  praetocship 
was  at  first  given  to  a  consul  of  the  pteoeding  year 
as  appears  from  lArj,  L.Papirius  was  pnetar 
after  being  consul  (Liv.  x.  47.) 

In  the  year  b.  c.  246  another  Praetor  was  ap- 
pointed, whose  business  was  to  administer  justioe 
m  matten  in  dispute  between  peregrini,  or  pere- 
grini  and  Roman  citizens  ;  and  accordingly  he  was 
caUed  Praetor  Peregrinus.  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  sl  28.) 
The  other  Praetor  was  then  called  Praetor  Urbaaus 
**  qui  jus  inter  cives  dicit,**  and  sometimes  simply 
Praetor  Urbanns  and  Praetor  Urbis.  The  two 
Praeton  determined  by  lot  which  fimctians  they 
should  respectively  exercise.  If  either  of  them 
was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  other  perfonned 
all  the  duties  of  both  within  the  city.  Sooae- 
times  the  military  imperium  of  a  Praetor  was  pro- 
longed for  a  second  year.  When  the  territories  of 
the  state  were  extended  beyond  the  limiU  of 
Italy,  new  praeton  were  made.  Thos  two  prae- 
ton were  created  b.  a  227,  for  the  administratioa 
of  Sicilv  and  Sardinia,  and  two  more  were  added 
when  tho  two  Spanish  provinces  were  formed  a.  c. 
197.  When  there  were  six  praetor^  two  stayed 
in  the  city,  and  the  other  four  went  abroad. 
(Liv.   xlv.  44).      The  Senate  determined  their 

Covinces,  which  were  distributed  among  them  by 
U  (Liv.  xxxii.  27,  28.)  After  the  discharge  of 
his  judicial  functions  in  the  dty,  a  Praetor  ofkcn 
bad  the  administration  of  a  piovinoe  with  the  title 
cf  Propraetor,  and  sometimes  with  the  title  of  Pro- 
consul. Sulla  increased  the  number  of  Praeton 
to  eight,  which  Julius  Oesar  raised  snceessively  to 
ten,  twdve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen.  (Dion  Cassins, 
xlii.  51,  xliii.  51,  and  the  notes  of  Reiioarus.) 
Augustus  after  several  changes  fixed  the  number 
at  twelve.  Under  Tiberius  there  were  sixteen. 
Two  praeton  were  appointed  by  Claudius  for  mat- 
ten  rekting  to  Fideioommissa,  when  the  business 
in  this  department  of  the  law  had  beeome  con- 
siderable, but  Titus  reduced  the  number  to  one ; 
and  Nerva  added  a  Praetor  for  the  decisian  of 
matten  between  the  Fiscus  and  individuals. 
*^Thus,**  says  Pompcnius,  speaking  of  his  own 
time,  **  eighteen  praeton  administer  justice  (Jma 
diami)  in  the  State.**  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  a.  34.)  M. 
Aurelius,  according  to  C^itolinus  {M.Amt  c  10), 
appointed  a  Praetor  for  matten  relating  to  tntela, 
which  must  have  taken  place  after  Pomponios 
wrote.  [Pandbctab.]  The  main  duties  of  the 
Praeton  were  judicial,  and  it  appean  that  it  was 
found  necessary  fiK>m  time  to  time  to  increase  their 
number,  and  to  assign  to  them  special  departments 
of  the  administration  of  justice. 

Sometimes,  extraordinary  duties  were  imposed 
on  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Praetor  Per^grinns 
(B.C.  144)  who  was  commissioned  by  a  S«iatns- 
consultum  to  look  after  the  repair  of  cotain  aque- 
ducts and  to  prevent  the  improper  use  of  the  water- 
(Frontinus,  IM  Jmuedmct^  lib.  1.) 

The  Praetor   Urbaonf  was   specially  named 
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PiBetor,  and  lie  wu  the  fint  in  nuik.  His  dotiet 
con6ned  him  to  Rome,  a»  is  implied  hy  the  name, 
and  he  could  only  leare  the  city  lor  ten  days  at  a 
time.  It  was  part  of  his  dnty  to  supermtend  the 
Lttdi  ApoUinana.  He  was  also  the  chief  magis- 
trate for  the  administiation  of  jnstiee,  and  to  the 
Edicta  of  the  sacceisiTe  praetora  the  Roman  Law 
owes  in  a  great  dearee  its  doTelopement  and 
Both  Uie  Praetor  Urhanns  and 
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proTement  iSotb  tne  fraetor  urbanns  and  the 
Praetor  Peregrinns  had  the  Jns  Edicendi  (Gains, 
i.  2),  and  their  functions  in  this  respect  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  limited  on  the  establishment  of 
the  imperial  power,  tfaoqgh  it  must  hare  been 
gradually  restricted  as  the  pnctiee  of  Imperial 
Constitutions  and  Rescriptsbecame  oommen.  [  Emc- 
TI71I.  j  The  limits  of  these  two  praetors*  adminis- 
tration were  eacprsssed  by  the  tenn  Urbanae  Pro- 


The  chief  judicial  functions  of  the  Praetor  in 
ciTiI  matten  oonsiited  in  giring  a  judex.  [Judbz.] 
It  was  only  i^  the  case  of  Interdicts,  that  he  de- 
cided in  a  summary  way.  [iNTBnDiCTUif.]  Pro- 
ceedings befora  the  praetor  were  technically  raid 
to  be  til /NTS. 

The  Praetors  also  presided  at  trials  of  criminal 
mattera  These  were  the  Quaestiones  perpetuae 
(Cic.  BruL  c.  27X  or  the  trials  for  Repetundae, 
Ambitos,  Majestes,  and  Peculatus,  which,  when 
there  wen  six  praeton,  wen  assigned  to  four  out 
of  the  number.  Sulla  added  to  these  Quaestiones 
those  of  Falsum,  De  Sicariis  et  Vcneficis,  and  De 
Pairicidis,  and  for  this  purpose  he  added  two  or 
according  to  some  aocoonts  four  praetors,  for  the 
accounts  of  Pomponios  and  of  other  writers  do  not 
agree  on  this  point  (Sneton.  Cbasor,  41  ;  Dion 
Cass,  zlil  51.)  On  these  occasions  the  Praetor 
presided,  but  a  body  of  jndices  determined  by  a 
majority  of  Totes  the  condenmation  or  acquittal  of 
the  accused.     [JuDicif7M.] 

The  Praetor  when  he  administered  justice  sat 
on  a  seUa  Curulis  in  a  Tribunal,  which  was  that 
part  of  the  Court  which  was  appropriated  to  the 
Praetor  and  his  aiieseors  and  finends,  and  is  op- 
posed to  the  Subsellia,  or  part  occupied  by  the 
Judioes,  and  othen  who  wen  present  (Cic  BmL 
64.)  Bat  the  Praetor  could  do  many  ministerial 
acts  out  of  court,  or  as  it  was  expressed  e  plano^  or 
ex  aequo  loeo^  which  terms  are  opposed  toe  trAunali 
or  ex  tmperion  loco :  for  instance,  he  could  in  cer- 
tain cases  give  validity  to  the  act  of  manumission 
-when  he  was  out  of  doors,  as  on  his  road  to  the 
both  01^0  the  theatre,  ((jaius,  1 20.) 

A  penon  who  had  been  ejected  £rom  the  senate 
could  xeooTer  his  rank  by  being  made  Praetor 
(Dion  Cassias,  xxxril  30  ;  Plutarch,  CVeero,  17). 
Sallustius  was  made  praetor  M  r^  riiw  fiouXiiv 
iLya/iOgtiy.  (Dion  Cassius,  xlil  52.) 

The  Praetors  existed  with  Tarying  numben  to 
a  late  period  in  the .  Empire,  and  they  had  still 
jnrisdictio.  (Cod.  7.  tit.  62.  s.  17;  5.  tit  71.  s.  18.) 

The  functions  of  the  Praetor^  as  aboTO  ob- 
served, were  chiefly  judicial,  and  this  article  should 
be  completed  by  a  reference  to  Eoictum,  Imps- 

RIUM,  JODXX,  JUAUDICTIO,  MaOISTRATUS,  PrO- 

viNciA.  To  the  authorities  referred  to  under 
Kdictum  may  be  added,  **  Die  Pritoriscben  Edicte 
der  Romer,  &&,  yon  D.  Eduard  Schrader,  Weimar, 
1815.''  [G.L.] 

PRAETO'RIA  A'CTIO.    [Actio.] 
PllAETO'RIA  COHOR&    [Prabtorxanl] 
PRAETORIA'NI,   sg.  milUetf  or  Praetoriae 


Oohortet,  a  body  of  troops  instituted  by  Augustus 
to  protect  his  person  and  his  power,  and  called 
by  that  name  in  imitation  of  the  PraeUma  Cb» 
kor$^  or  select  troop,  which  attended  the  penon  oC 
the  praetor  or  general  of  the  Roman  army.  (Sal- 
lus^  OmL  60;  Cic.  OK.  il  11  ;  Caes.  BelL  GalL 
I  40.)  This  cohort  is  said  to  have  been  first 
fonned  br  Scipio  Afrieanns  out  of  the  bravest 
troops,  whom  he  exempted  firom  all  other  duties 
except  guarding  his  penon,  and  to  whom  he  gave 
sixfold  pay  (Festus,  $.  v.)  ;  but  even  in  the  early 
times  of  the  republic  the  Roman  general  seems  to 
have  been  attended  by  a  select  troop.  (Liv.  il  20.) 
In  the  time  of  the  civil  wan  the  number  of  the 
praetorian  cohorts  was  greatly  mcreased  (Appian, 
BeU.  Oh,  iii.  67,  v.  8) ;  but  the  establishment  of 
them  as  a  separate  foroe  was  owing  to  the  policy 
of  Augustus.  They  originally  consbted  of  nine 
(Tac.  AmL  iv.  5;  Suet  Auff,  49)  or  ten  cohorts 
(Dion  Cnu,  Iv.  24),  each  consisting  of  a  thousand 
men,  horse  and  foot  They  were  chosen  only 
from  Italy,  chiefly  from  Etruria  and  Umbria,  or 
ancient  Latinm,  and  the  old  colonies  (Tac.  /.  e. 
Hist,  I  84),  but  afterwards  from  Macedonia, 
Noricum,  and  Spain  also.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiv.  2.) 
Augustus,  in  accordance  with  his  general  policy 
of  avoiding  the  appearance  of  despotism,  stationed 
only  three  of  these  cohorts  in  the  capital,  and  dis- 
pcned  the  remainder  in  the  adjacent  towns  of 
Italy.  (Suet  Aug,  49.)  Tiberius,  however,  under 
pretence  of  introducing  a  stricter  discipline  among 
them,  assembled  them  all  at  Rome  in  a  permanent 
camp,  which  was  strongly  fortified.  (Tac  Ann, 
iv.  2;  Suet  Tiber.  87;  Dion  Cass.  Ivit.  19.)  Their 
number  was  increased  by  Vitellius  to  sixteen  co- 
horts, or  16,000  men.    (Tae.  Hiet.  il  9&) 

The  Praetorians  were  distinguished  l^  double 
pay  and  especial  privileges.  Their  term  of  service 
was  originally  fixed  by  Augustus  at  twelve  yean 
(Dion  Ous.  Uv.  25),  but  was  afterwards  mcreased 
to  sixteen  yean  ;  and  when  they  had  served  their 
tune,  each  soldier  received  20,000  sesteroes.  (Id. 
Iv.  23 ;  Tac.  Ann,  I  17.)  All  the  Praetoriana 
seem  to  have  had  the  same  rank  as  the  oenturiona 
in  the  reaular  legions,  since  we  are  told  by  Dion 
(Iv.  24)  that  they  had  the  privilege  of  carrying  a 
vitis  iP^Zos)  like  the  centurions.  The  Praetorians, 
however,  soon  became  the  most  powerful  body  in 
the  state,  and  like  the  janissaries  at  Constantinople, 
frequently  deposed  and  elevated  emperon  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure.  Even  the  most  powerful 
of  the  emperon  were  obliged  to  court  their  favour ; 
and  they  always  obtained  a  liberal  donation  upon 
the  accession  of  each  emperor.  After  the  death 
of  Pertinax  (a.  d.  193)  they  even  offored  the  em- 
pire for  sale,  which  wte  purchased  by  Didius 
Julianus  (Dion  Cass.  IxxiiL  11  ;  Spartian.  Julian. 
2,  Herodian.  ii.  7)  ;  but  upon  the  accession  of 
Severus  in  the  same  year  they  were  disbanded,  on 
account  of  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  death  of 
Pertinax,  and  banished  from  the  city.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxiv.  1.)  The  emperors,  however,  could  not  di»> 
pense  with  guards,  and  accordingly  the  Praetorians 
wen  restored  on  a  new  model  by  Severus,  and 
increased  to  four  times  their  ancient  number.  In- 
stead of  being  levied  in  Italy,  Macedonia,  Nori- 
cum, or  Spain,  as  formerly,  the  best  soldien  were 
now  draughted  from  all  the  legions  on  the  frontien; 
so  that  the  praetorian  cohorts  now  formed  the 
bravest  troops  of  the  empire.  (Dion  CtiM.  Ixxiv.  2; 
I  Herodian.  iii.  13.)    Diocletian  re4uced  their  nam- 
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bos  and  nbolithtd  their  priTil«g«f  (AonL  Vict 
de  Caet,  39)  ;  they  were  itill  Allo«red  to  renun  «t 
Rome,  but  had  no  looger  the  guard  of  the  em* 
poor's  perten,  as  he  never  resided  in  the  capitaL 
Their  numben  were  again  increased  by  Maxe&tiaa, 
bat  after  hb  defeat  by  Qoiutentine,  ▲.  o.  S13,  they 
were  entirely  soppreased  by  the  latter,  their  for- 
tified camp  destroyed,  and  those  who  had  not 
perished  in  the  battle  between  Constantina  and 
Mazeotias  were  dispersed  anoog  the  legions. 
(Zoumus,  ii.  17t  AureL  Vict  de  Qm,  40.)  The 
new  fbnn  of  ^vemmcBt  established  by  Constantino 
did  not  require  such  a  body  of  troops,  and  aoeoid- 
ingly  they  were  never  reTived.  The  emperor'k  body 
guards  now  only  eonsisted  of  the  Domeetid,  hone 
and  foot  nnder  two  comites,  and  of  the  Prelectotea. 
(Cod.  12L  tit.  17;  Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit  34.) 

The  conunanders  of  the  Praetorians  were  called 
PKAxrncTi  PaAiTORiO,  whose  duties,  powers, 
hic.  are  mentioned  in  a  separate  article. 

PRAETO^RIUM  was  the  name  of  the  generals 
tent  in  the  camp,  and  was  se  called  beoinse  the 
name  of  the  chief  Roman  magistrate  was  originally 
piaetor,  and  not  consaL  [Castka,  p.  249.]  The 
officers  who  attended  on  the  senenl  in  the  /Vw- 
tonmmy  and  formed  his  eoandTof  war,  wen  called 
by  the  same  name.  (Liv.  zzx.  6.)  The  word  was 
also  used  in  sevcnl  other  sigiuficatieoa,  which 
were  derived  from  the  original  one.  Thus  the 
residence  of  a  governor  of  a  province  was  called 
the  Pragtorimm  (Cic  c  Vert.  iv.  28,  v.  35 ; 
St  John,  zviiL  28,  83)  ;  and  the  same  name  was 
also  given  to  any  huge  house  or  palace.  (Suet 
Amg,  72,  CoL  37  ;  Juv.  i.  75  ;  pntiana  9oU^aMi 
iomhm  dsmrvienHot  Dig.  50.  tit  IS,  a  198.)  The 
camp  of  the  Praetorian  troops  at  Rone,  and  fra* 
qnently  the  Praetorian  troops  themselves,  wen 
called  by  this  name.     [PaAVroaxANt] 

PRAEVARICATOR.  [SaNATuacoNaDLTUM 

Ti7BPILIANI7M.] 

PRA'NDIUM.  [CoiNA,  p.  80e,  b.] 
PRECA'RIUM.  [Intbrdictvm.] 
PRELUM,  or  PRAELUM,  is  a  part  of  a 
press  used  by  the  ancients  in  making  wme,  olive- 
oil,  and  paper.  The  press  itself  was  called  ior- 
cuSar:  and  the  pnlnm  was  that  part  which  was 
either  scnwed  or  knocked  down  upon  the  things 
to  be  pressed,  in  order  to  sqneeie  out  the  last 
juices.  (Serv.  ad  Virg,  Gwrg,  iL  242;  Vitniv.  vL  9.) 
Sometimes,  however,  pnlum  and  toicalar  an  used 
as  convertible  terms,  a  part  being  named  instead 
of  the  whole.  As  re^rds  the  pressiiw  of  the 
grapes,  it  should  be  remembend  that  uey  wen 
first  trodden  with  the  feet ;  but  as  this  process  did 
not  press  out  all  the  juice  of  the  gn^ies,  they  were 
afterwards,  with  their  stalks  and  peels  (soopt  tt 
/oUicidi\  put  under  the  prelum.  (Vam,  d$  Re 
Rmd,  i  54  ;  comp.  Colnm.  ziL  38.)  Cato  {ds  Re 
RutL  31)  advised  his  countrymen  slways  to  make 
the  pnlum  of  the  wood  of  bhick  maple  {earpiiuu 
otra).  After  all  the  juice  was  pnssed  out  of  the 
grapes,  they  wen  collected  in  casks,  water  was 
poured  upon  them,  and  after  standing  a  night  they 
wen  pressed  again.  The  liquor  thus  obtained 
was  called  lora ;  it  was  presmed  in  casks,  and 
was  used  as  a  drink  for  workmen  during  the 
winter.  (Vano,  U  e.)  Respeeting  the  use  of  the 
prelum  in  making  olive-oil,  and  in  the  manufoctore 
of  paper,  see  Plin.  H.  N,  xv.  1,  ziii  25  ;  Colum. 
ziL  50.  [L.  S.J 

PRIMICE'RIUSk  a  name  given  to 
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officers  and  dignitaries  under  the 
empire,  is  enlsiined  by  Suidas  (sl  e.)  to  be  the  per- 
son who  holds  the  first  rank  in  any  thing.  The 
etynudogy  of  the  wwd  is  donbtfal :  it  is  supposed 
that  a  person  was  called  PiimiummB  becanae  his 
name  stood  first  in  the  wax  (oww),  that  ia,  the 
tablet  made  of  waz,  which  contained  a  list  of  per* 
SOBS  of  any  nnk. 

The  word  Primieerins  dees  not  seem  to  have 

been  always  applied  to  the  penon  who  waa  at  the 

head  of  any  department  of  the  state  or  army,  but 

also  to  the  one  aecand  in  mmmand  or  aathority  ; 

aa,  for  instance,  the  Pfimieinma  Satri  OAkm/i, 

who  was   under  the  Pratpotktu  Saeri  CMiemk, 

[PEABP06ITV8.]     Varioos  Primicerii  are  men- 

I  the  Pfimimnma  Domttttcormm  and  Pf- 

(Cod.  12.  tit  17.  s.  2),  /UrisM  (Cod. 

11.  tit  9.  a  2),  Mmtonm  (Cod.  IZ  tit  2&  a  1), 

ATotariorMi  (Cod.  12.  tit  7),  &e. 

PRIMIPILA'RSa    [EzBBCiTra,  p.  608,  h.] 

PRIMIPI'LUS.     [Ezaacrros,  pi  505.] 

PRINCEPS  JUVENTUmS.    [£*»"»] 

PRINCEPS  SENATUS.    [SaNATOS.] 

PRINCIPA'LIS  PORTA.  [Cabtaa,  p. 249.] 

PRI'NCIPES.     [ExaaciTOS,  pp.  495-497.] 

PRINCrPlA.    [EzBaciTUS,  p.  502,  b.] 

PRIVILE  OIUM.     [Lax,  pi  683^  b.] 

PROAOOQEIAS    GRAPHE    (a 

ypmp^\  a  praseeutioB  against  those  persons  who 

peifonned  the  degrading  offiee  of  pimps  or  pro- 

curen  (vpoayiryoO.     Br  the  law  of  Solon  the 

heaviest  punishment  (ra  fUytvrm  iwtrifua)  was 

inflicted  on  such  a  person  {4daf  rt$  iktCStpotf  vauSa 

1^  TvMuica  gpeoywyc^rp,  Aesch.  a  Ttmarck  3.  26. 

ed.  Steph.).    According  to  Phitarah  {SoL  23),  a 

penalty  of  twenty  dnchms  was  imp<iaffid  for  the 

same  oflFenoe.    To  leconcile  this  statement  with 

that  of  Aeachinea,  we  may  suppose  with  Plainer 

(Proe,  mtd  Klag,  vol.  ii.  ^  218)  that  the  hw 

mentionod  by  Plutarch  i^iplied  only  to  prostitvtea 

An  ezample  of  a  man  put  to  death  for  taking  aa 

Olynthian  giri  toa  brothel  (rr^as  ^  ota^yMcrof ) 

occun  in  Dinarehns  (e.  Dtmo&tk  93,  ed.  Steph.JL 

A  proMcnUon  of  a  man  by  Hyperides  M  «poa- 

Twyif  is  mentioned  by  Pollux  (iii  27).    A  chaige 

(probably  fidse)  was  brought  against  Aspasia  for 

getting  freebon  women  into  her  honae  for  the  use 

of  Perides.    (Plot  Pwnd,  82  ;  Arisleph.  Adtan. 

527.)    In  connection  with  this  subject  see  the 

HaTAnaaaoa    OaAPaa  and   PBTHoaAa  Tuir 

ELBUTHsaoN  GaAPHB.    (Meier,  AU.  Proa.  p. 

332.)  [C  R.  K.] 

PRO'BOLE  (wpoCo\4),  an  accusation  of  a  cri- 
minal nature,  preferred  before  the  people  of  AtheM 
in  assembly,  with  a  view  to  obtmn  their  aaaction 
for  bringing  the  charge  befon  a  judicial  tribvnaL 
It  may  be  compared  in  this  one  reqpect  (vis.,  that 
it  was  a  preliminaiy  step  to  a  mon  formal  trial) 
with  oar  application  for  a  criminal  information ; 
though  in  regard  to  the  object  and  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding then  is  not  mndi  resemblanoek  The 
wpaioK^  was  reserved  for  those  cases  where  the 
public  had  sustained  an  injury,  or  where,  from  the 
station,  power,  or  influence  of  the  ddinqaent,  the 
prosecutor  might  deem  it  haaardons  to  proceed  in 
the  ordinary  way  without  being  aathonsed  by  a 
vote  of  the  sorereign  assembly.  In  this  point  it 
differed  from  the  tiwyyXiOf  that  in  the  latter 
the  people  were  called  upon  either  to  pronoonoe 
final  judgment  or  to  direct  some  peculiar  method 
of  trial ;  whereas  in  the  wpeC^i,  after  the  judg- 
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of  lihe  MMraUy,  the  pwtief  proceeded  to 
trial  in  the  uoal  manner.    The  court  Dcfora  whom 
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on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  impiobable  that  if  the 
people  refiued  to  gin  jadgmoit  in  fitronr  of  the 
oomplamanty  he  mkht  i^  poeeed  againet  his  ad- 
TorMuy  bj  a  Tpa^  or  a  priTate  action,  aoootding 
to  the  nature  of  the  case.  (Plainer,  Prook  Mwi  JT^ 
▼oL  i.  Ik  382.) 

The  cases  to  which  the  «peCe^4  was  applied 
were  complaints  against  magistrates  fiaroiBcisi  mis- 
eondnct  or  oppression ;  against  those  public  in- 
ftrmers  and  mischief>nmken  who  were  called  ovko- 
^diToi ;  against  those  who  ontmged  public  decency 
At  the  leligioos  festiTals  ;  and  against  all  such  as 
bj  eril  prMtices  exhibited  disaffwtion  to  the  state. 
(HaipoG.  and  Suidas,  s. «.  Kar«xe^eroy(a ;  PoUnz, 
Tiii  46  ;  Aesch.  ds  Fait,  Leg,  47  ;  Isocr.  wtpl 
drriB.  »44,  ed.  Steph.) 

With  respect  to  magistrates,  Schflmann  {d$  ComiL 
n.  231)  thinks  that  the  ir^^Co^W  could  only  be 
brought  against  them  at  those  hnx^t^^rwiau  which 
wen  held  at  the  first  jrvp^a  iiuikiiaia  m  erery  Piy- 
tancia,  when  the  people  inquired  into  the  conduct  of 
magisbates,  with  a  view  to  continne  them  in  office 
or  depose  them,  according  to  their  deserts.  An 
example  of  magistrates  beug  so  deposed  occms  in 
Demosth.  c  Timer.  1 330.  The  people  (says  Scbtf- 
mann)  could  not  proceed  to  the  /irixcipororia  ex- 
cept on  the  complaint  (vpoCeX^)  of  some  individual ; 
the  deposed  magistnte  was  afterwards  brought  to 
trial,  if  the  accuser  thought  proper  to  prosecute  the 
matter  further.  There  appean,  howoTer,  to  be  no 
authority  for  limiting  the  vpofe^a•  against  magi- 
atAtes  to  these  particular  occasioDS ;  and  ot& 
writen  haTO  not  agreed  with  Schumann  on  this 

Sint    (Platnei^  Proo,  «Mf  JX  toL  i  pw  386 ; 
eier,  AU.  Proe,  p.  273.) 

An  example  of  a  v^oCoA^  egunst  Sycophants  is 
that  which  the  people,  discovering  too  late  their 
error  in  putting  to  death  the  generals  who  gained 
the  battle  of  Aiginusae^  dirKted  to  be  brought 
against  their  accusen.  (Xen.  HeU.  i  7.  §  39.) 
Another  occurs  in  Lysias  (o.  Aaorat,  135,  ed. 
Steph.),  where  the  words  <rvAA4C3i|r  5irarr«s  icol 

Kariytmr^^  describe  the  coune  of  proceeding 
in  this  method  of  prosecution.  (Schumann,  (£ 
Com.  p.  234.) 

Those  who  worked  the  public  mines  clandea* 
tinely,  and  those  who  were  guilty  of  peculation  or 
embesslement  of  the  public  money,  were  liable  to 
a  wpoi9kii,  A  case  of  embenlement  is  referred  to 
by  Demosthenes  e.  Mid.  584.  (Schomann,  L  e. ; 
Platner,  Proe.  mtd  KL  toI.  l  p.  381.) 

But  the  irpo€oK4i  which  has  become  most  cele- 
brated, owing  to  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Meidias,  is  Umt  whicn  was  brought  for  misbeha- 
viour at  public  festivals.  We  learn  from  the  laws 
cited  in  that  speech  (617,  518,671)  that  -rpoioKak 
were  enjoined  against  any  perMns  who,  at  the 
Dionysian,  Thaigelian,  or  Elensinian  festival  (and 
the  same  enactment  was  probably  extended  to 
other  festivals),  had  been  guilty  of  such  an  offence 
as  would  fiiU  within  the  description  of  ka4€9ui 
w€fA  koprfi^.  A  riot  or  disturbance  during  the 
ceremony,  an  assault,  or  other  grom  insult  or  out- 
rage, committed  upon  any  of  the  performers  or 
^pcctaton  of  the  gmnes,  whether  dtisen  oc  foreigner, 


and  evsBvpeii  a  slave,  much  more  upon  amagistrate 
or  officer  engaged  in  superintending  the  performance ; 
an  attempt  to  imprison  by  legal  process,  and  even 
a  levyinff  of  execution  upcm  the  goods  of  a  debtor, 
daring  the  continuanoe  of  the  festival,  was  held  to 
be  a  profanation  of  its  sanctity,  and  to  subject  the 
offender  to  the  penalties  of  these  statutes.  For 
any  such  offence  complaint  was  to  be  made  to  the 
Piytanes  (i.  e.  the  Proedri),  who  were  to  bring  for* 
wud  the  charge  at  an  assembly  to  be  held  soon 
after  the  festival  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus.  The 
defendant  was  to  be  produced  before  the  assembly. 
Both  parties  were  heard,  and  then  the  people  pro- 
ceeded to  vote  by  show  of  hands.  Those  who 
voted  in  fitvoor  of  the  prosecution  were  said  icara. 
X^ipoToi^'ty,  those  who  were  against  it  krox*^* 
roi^ar.  The  comphunant  was  said  Tpoid?Jiw$ai 
T^r  i3ucovrra,  and  the  people,  if  they  condemned 
him,  wpoKartpypovvat,  (Demosth.  &  Mid.  578, 58aL 
586.) 

Some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  esndaining  the  fbl« 
lowing  words  in  the  law  above  rel«rred  to :  —  riit 
noCc^r  wapniMrmfftuf  tcmi  htf  /a^  ittrrruriUvoi 
Ar».  Pktner  {Proe.  irndKLroLi  p.  384)  and 
Schumann  {do  Com.  ^  238)  suppose  that  by  thesa 
words  the  Prytaaes  are  commanded  to  bring  before 
the  people  those  complaints,  for  which  satufiMtioa 
has  not  been  made  by  the  offender  to  the  prose- 
cutor ;  and,  to  show  that  a  compromise  would  bo 
legal,  Platner  refers  to  Demosthenes,  c.  Mid.  58^ 
583 ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  circumstance  that 
Demosthenes  is  mid  to  have  compromised  his  chaiga 
against  Meidias  for  a  sum  of  money.  Meier  (Att, 
Proe.  n.  275) explains  it  thus:  that  the  Prytanes 
(or  mther  Proedn)  were  to  bring  before  the  people 
all  the  wpoiokai^  except  those  of  a  trifling  cha* 
rscter,  for  which  they  were  themselves  empowered 
to  impose  a  fine.  (As  to  the  power  of  fining  sea 
AtL  Proe.  p.  34.)  If  we  suppose  the  comphunt  to 
take  the  name  of  wpo€okk  upon  its  being  presented 
to  the  Proedri,  the  expression  iKr9Tur/i4ini  vpoioKii 
will  cause  no  difficulty  ;  for  as  ^ixnr  rU^tr  signifies 
to  pay  the  damages  awarded  in  an  action,  so  wpo- 
foX^  rdrtiF  may  signify,  to  pay  the  fine  imposed 
by.  Uie  magistrates  before  whom  the  charge  was 
brought ;  and  vpotfo^V  is  not  used  improperly  for 
/irtCo\V«  any  more  than  8(ici|y  is  for  rifin/jta  in  the 
other  case.  Perhaps  there  is  more  force  in  another 
objection  urged  by  Platner,  vis^  that  (according  to 
this  interpretation)  the  not  bringing  the  case  before 
the  assembly  is  made  to  depend  on  the  «o«-^jf- 
rnentj  and  not  (as  might  have  been  expected)  oa 
the  impoeiHom  of  the  fine. 

The  people  having  given  their  sentence  for  the 
prosecution,  the  case  was  to  be  brought  into  the 
court  of  Heliaea.  In  certain  cases  of  a  serious 
nature  the  defendant  might  be  required  to  give 
bail  for  his  appearance,  or  (in  defiuilt  thereof)  go 
to  prison.  (Meier,  AtU  Proe.  ^  276.)  The  perwns 
on  whom  devolved  the  irr^ftoria  ^icaaniplou  were, 
according  to  Pollux  (viii.  87),  the  Thesmothetae. 
Meier  (/.e.)  thinks  this  would  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  cause,  and  that  upon  a  ciuuge  for  the 
profiination  of  a  festival,  the  oognianoe  would  be- 
long to  such  of  the  three  superior  archons  as  had 
the  superintendence  thereot  This  would  (no 
doubt)  follow  from  the  ordinary  principles  of  Ath^ 
nian  jurisprudence  ;  but  it  may  be  conceived  that 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  comphunt  by  irpo- 
€o^  might  take  it  out  of  the  common  course  ol 
practice.  (Platner,  p.  885.)  The  dicasU  had  to  pr»9 
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» their  Terdiet  on  the  gailt  of  the  pftrtj,  and 
to  usest  the  penalty,  which  might  be  death,  or 
onlj  a  pecuniary  fine,  aecording  to  their  diicretion. 
The  trial  (it  •eema)  was  attended  with  no  risk  to 
the  proeecutor,  who  waa  considered  to  proceed  ander 
the  authority  of  the  popular  decree.  (Meier,  AtL 
Pfoc,  p.  277.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

PROBOULEUMA  (wpo9oi\wtta).  [BouLU, 
^  210,  b.] 

PROBOULI  (wp6€o9\oi\  a  name  applicable 
to  any  persons  who  are  appointed  to  consult  or  take 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Thus,  the 
delegates  who  were  sent  by  the  tweWe  Ionian 
cities  to  attend  the  Panionian  council,  and  deliberate 
an  the  affiiirs  of  the  confederacy,  were  called  rp^- 
CovXoi.  (Herod,  tl  7.)  So  were  the  deputies  sent 
by  the  seTeral  Greek  states  to  attend  the  congress 
at  the  Isthmus,  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  Per- 
sian invasion  (Herod.  riL  172)  ;  and  also  the  en- 
voys whom  the  Greeks  agreed  to  send  annually  to 
PUtaea.  ( Plutarch,  Ari$t.2\,)  The  word  is  also 
used  like  rofto^^Aoiccr,  to  denote  an  oligarchical 
body,  in  whom  the  gOTemment  of  a  state  was 
Tested,  or  who  at  least  exercised  a  controlling  power 
over  the  senate  and  popular  assemblies.  Such  were 
the  sixty  senators  of  Cnidus  ;  and  a  similar  bodv 
appears  to  have  existed  at  Megan,  where,  although 
democncy  prevailed  at  an  earlier  period,  the  ^ 
vcmment  became  oligarchical  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Arist  PoL  iv.  12.  §  8,  vl 
6.  §  13  ;  Mailer,  Z>or.  iil  9.  §  10  ;  Waehsmuth,  Al- 
tertk,  vol  i.  pt  2.  pw  91 ;  SchSmann,  AnHq,  jmr,  pM 
p.  82.)  A  body  of  men  called  vp6twKoi  were  ap- 
pointed at  Athens,  after  the  end  of  the  Sicilian  war, 
to  act  as  a  committee  of  public  safety.  Thucydides 
( viii.  1 )  calls  them  iifxh"  ^'^^  vowtvripwf  Mpw^ 
oTrurf  I  wcpl  rmr  wap6in'my  itt  ar  Mufhs  f  wpoiwf' 
Xcvo-oiwi. .  They  were  ten  in  number.  (Suidas,  s. «. 
Up6€ovKot,)  Whether  their  appointment  arose  out 
of  any  concerted  plan  for  overturning  the  eonstito- 
tion,  if  doubtful  The  ostensible  object  at  least  was 
different ;  and  the  measures  which  they  took  for 
defending  their  country,  and  prosecuting  the  war, 
appear  to  have  been  prudent  and  vigorous.  Their 
authority  did  not  last  much  longer  than  a  year ; 
for  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards  Pisander  and  his 
colleagues  established  the  council  of  Four  Hundred, 
by  which  the  democracy  was  overthrown.  (Thncyd. 
viii.  67  ;  Waehsmuth,  vol  I  pt.  2.  p.  197.)  The 
first  step  which  had  been  taken  by  Pisander  and 
his  party,  was  to  procure  the  election  of  a  body  of 
men,  called  ^vyypoi^s  asbrmtpdroptt^  who  were 
to  draw  up  a  plan,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people, 
for  remodelling  the  constitution.  Thucydides  says 
they  were  ten  in  number.  Harpocration  (s.  v. 
^vyypai^is)  cites  Androtion  and  Philochoms  as 
having  stated  that  thirty  were  chosen,  and  adds, 
*0  8c  OovjcvSISvys  rAr  S^ica  ifurniJL&ptm  fiSrw  rmp 
wpo€o6Kfp,  This  and  the  language  of  Suidas  (s.o. 
llp6€wXoi)  have  led  Schdmann  to  conjecture  that  the 
wp6€wKoi  were  elected  as  (rvyyptt/pus,  and  twenty 
more  persons  associated  with  them,  making  in  aU 
the  thirty  mentioned  by  Androtion  and  Philochoms. 
(Ant  jur,  pubL  181.)  Others  have  thought  that 
the  avYYpaftis  of  Thucydides  have  been  eon- 
founded  by  grammarians  with  the  thirty  tyrants, 
who  were  first  chosen  ot  robs  Torpiovs  r6fwvs 
inryypS^wn  KoSf  odr  ToAirc^troiNri.  (Xen.  HdL 
ii.  3.  §  2  ;  Goeller,  ad  Thwi,  viiL  67.)  These 
Athenian  icp6%m»KM  are  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes 
ia  the  l^natrata  (467)»  which^was  acted  the  year  J 
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after  the  Sicilian  defeat,  and  by  Lyaisa,  &  J 
126,  ed.  Steph.  [C.  R.  IL] 

PROCHEIROTO'NIA  (w^x«<P^o«'^). 

[BouLS,p.211,  a.] 

PROCLE'SIS  (wpAcXiKtf).  [Biaktsta^ 
p.  398,  b.] 

PROCONSUL  is  an  officer  who  acts  in  the 
pfave  of  a  consul  without  holding  the  office  of  con- 
sul itself ;  though  the  prooonsnl  was  genenOy  one 
who  had  held  the  office  of  eonsnl,  so  that  the  yn- 
consulship  was  a  continuation,  thoogh  a  modified 
one,  of  tke  consulship.  The  first  time  that  we 
meet  with  a  consul,  wnoae  imperium  was  ptuluuged 
alter  the  year  of  his  consulship,  is  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  Samnite  war,  at  the  end 
of  the  consular  year  827  B.  a,  when  it  waa  thoi^t 
advisable  to  prolong  the  imperiom  (tnpsruai  pro- 
rogan)  of  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  whose  return  to  Rome 
would  hare  boon  followed  by  the  loss  of  most  of 
the  advantages  that  had  been  gained  in  his  cam- 
paign. (Liv.  viii  23,  26.)  The  power  of  ptnconsd 
was  conferred  by  a  senatuseonsultom  and  plebis- 
citum,  and  was  neariy  equal  to  that  of  a  regular 
consul,  for  he  had  the  imperium  and  jnriadictifl^ 
but  it  differed  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  extend  over 
the  city  and  iu  immediate  vicinity  (see  Niebuh^ 
Hial,  i^^Aoms,  iil  p.  1 86,  who  infers  it  from  Oaina»  iv. 
lOi,  106),  and  was  oonfemd  withoat  the  anspidi 
by  a  mere  decree  of  the  senate  and  people,  and  not 
in  the  oomitia  for  elections.  (Liv.  iz.  42,  z.  22, 
xzxii.  28,  zziv.  I3»)  Hence  whenever  a  pioeoa- 
sul  led  his  army  back  to  Rome  for  the  pwpoae  of 
holding  a  triumph,  the  imperium  (m  urte)  was 
especially  granted  to  him  by  the  people,  which 
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was,  of  course,  not  necessary  when  a  eonsnl  tri- 
umphed daring  the  year  of  his  office.  Livy  (iil 
4),  it  is  true,  mentiona  men  appointed  with  pro- 
consular power  at  a  much  eariier  period  than  the 
time  of  Publilius  Philo ;  but  there  is  this  difleroice^ 
that  in  this  earlier  instanre  the  praoonsniar  power 
is  not  aa  impmrimm  yforwyitom,  but  a  fresh  ap- 
es  commander  of   the    reserve,  and 

iebnhr  {HiaL  o/Romt^  il  p.  123)  justly  remarks 
that  Livy  here  probably  applies  the  phraaeology  of 
a  much  later  tinke  to  the  commander  of  the  reserve  ; 
and  this  is  the  mors  probable  as  Dionysins  (iz.  12) 
speaks  of  this  hfrivrpcenrf^t  as  havoqg  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  oonsnla.  Nineteen  yean  after  the 
proconsulship  of  Publilius  Philo,  308  b.  c,  Livy 
(iz.  42)  relates  that  the  senate  alone,  and  without 
a  plebiscituro,  prolonged  the  imperium  of  the  consul 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  ;  but  it  is  manifest 
that  here  again  Livy  transfers  a  later  institntion  to 
a  tame  when  it  did  not  yet  ezist ;  for  it  was  only 
by  the  lex  Maenia  (236  B.  a)  that  the  Senate  ob- 
tained the  right  to  prolong  the  imperium. 

When  the  number  of  Roman  provinces  had  be- 
come great,  it  was  customary  for  the  consuls,  who 
during  the  Utter  period  of  tiie  republic  spent  the 
year  of  their  consulship  at  Rome,  to  undertake  at 
its  dose  the  conduct  of  a  war  in  a  province,  or  its 
peaceful  administration.  (Ci&  d*  NaL  Deor,  il  3  ; 
Liv.  zzziil  25  ;  Cic.  oci  Fam.  viii  5.  13.)  There 
are  some  extraordinary  cases  on  record  in  which  a 
man  obtained  a  province  with  the  title  of  prooonsnl 
without  having  held  the  consulship  before.  The 
first  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  b.  a  21 1,  when 
young  P.  Cornelius  Sdpio  was  created  proconsul  of 
Spain  in  the  comitia  centuriata.  (Liv.  zzvl  18.) 
During  the  but  period  of  the  republic  such  cases 
oocurrcd  mora  frequently.     (Plut  AmiuL  PauL  4  ; 
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Cic  ie  Leg,  i  20.)  RespeetiDg  the  powen  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  prooonsnla  in  the  proTineei,  see 
Paotincia. 

After  the  adminietfation  of  the  empire  was 
newlj  reginlated  by  Constantine,  parts  of  certain 
dioceses  were  ander  the  administration  of  pro- 
consols.  Thus  a  part  of  the  diooese  of  Asia,  called 
Asia  in  a  aarrower  sense*  Achaia  in  the  dioeeae 
of  Maeedonia,  and  the  oonsdar  proTinoe  in  the 
diocese  of  Africa,  were  goTenied  by  proconsuls. 
(Walter,  Ouohiekte  4n  Romi$Am  Adts^  %  366, 
2d  edit)  [L.  S.] 

PROCUBITO'REa    [Eximcirva,  p.  60S,  a.] 

PROCURATOR  is  the  penon  who  has  the 
management  of  any  business  committed  to  him  by 
another.  Thus  it  is  applied  to  a  person  who  main- 
tains or  defends  an  action  on  behalf  of  another,  or, 
as  we  shonld  say,  an  attorney  [Actio]  :  to  a 
steward  in  a  fiunily  [Calculatob]  :  to  an  officer 
in  the  proyinces  belonging  to  the  Caesar,  who  at- 
tended to  the  duties  discharged  by  the  quaestor  in 
the  other  proTinces  [Provincia]:  to  an  officer 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  Fiscos  [Fis- 
cus] :  and  to  Tarious  other  officers  under  the 
empire. 

PRODrOIUM  in  its  widest  acceptation  de- 
notes any  sign  by  which  the  gods  indicated  to  men 
a  future  erent,  whether  good  or  eril,  and  thus  in- 
cludes omens  and  auguries  of  erery  description. 
( Virg.  Aea.  t.  638  ;  Serrius,  ad  he. ;  PUn.  H.  N, 
xi  37  ;  Cic  im  Verr,  ir.  49.)  I(  is,  howerer, 
generally  employed  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to 
signify  some  strange  incident  or  wonderful  appear- 
ance which  was  supposed  to  herald  the  approach 
of  misfortune,  and  happened  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  announce  that  the  calamity  was  im- 
pending OTer  a  whole  community  or  nation  rather 
than  private  individuals.  The  word  may  be  con- 
sidered sjmonymons  with  oftaatem,  moiutruatt  par- 
ientmm,  **  Quia  enim  ostendunt,  portendunt,  mons- 
trant,  praedicunt ;  ostenta,  portenta,  monstra,  pro- 
digia  dicuntur.**  (Cic  de  Dw.  I  42.)  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  prodigium  must  be  de- 
rived from  offo^  and  not  from  dieo^  as  Cicero  would 
have  it 

Since  prodigies  were  viewed  as  direct  manifesta- 
tions of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  warnings  of 
coming  vengeance,  it  was  believed  that  this  wrath 
might  be  appeased,  and  consequently  this  venge- 
ance averted,  by  prayen  and  sacrifices  duly  offered 
to  the  offended  powers.  This  being  a  matter  which 
deeply  concemeid  the  public  welfare,  the  necessary 
rites  were  in  ancient  times  nsularly  performed, 
under  the  direction  of  the  pontifioes,  by  the  consuls 
before  they  left  the  city,  the  solemnities  being 
called  prtiatratio  prodigiormn.  Although  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  occurrences  it  was  impossible  to 
anticipate  and  provide  for  every  contingency, -we 
have  reason  to  know  that  rules  for  expiation,  ap- 
plicable to  a  great  variety  of  cases,  were  laid  down 
in  the  Oaladana^  the  lAbri  HitiuUet,  and  other  sacred 
books  of  the  Etrurians  (Cic.  de  Dw,  i.  33  ;  Mttller, 
Etrutker^  vol.  L  pp.  33,  36,  343,  vol.  ii  pp.  30,  99, 
1 22, 131, 146, 337),  with  the  contenU  of  which  the 
Roman  priests  were  well  acquainted  ;  and  when  the 
prodigy  was  of  a  very  terrible  or  unprecedented 
nature  it  was  usual  to  seek  counsel  from  some  re- 
nowned Tuscan  seer,  from  the  Sibylline  books,  or 
even  from  the  Delphic  oracle.  Prodigies  were  fre- 
quently suffered  to  pass  unheeded  when  they  were 
considered  to  have  no  direct  reference  to  public 
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affiiirai  as,  for  example,  when  the  marvel  reported 
had  been  observed  in  a  private  mansion  or  in  some 
town  not  closely  connected  with  Rome,  and  in  this 
case  it  was  said  worn  meeipiy  but  a  regular  record  of 
the  more  important  was  carefully  preserved  in  the 
Annals,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  numerous  details 
dispersed  throughout  the  extant  books  of  Livy. 
(See  Liv.  ii  42,  iil  10,  xxiv.  44,  xxxvii.  ;^  xliii. 
13  ;  MUl]er,<fM£!rnMib0r,  vol  ii.  p.  191  ;  Hartung, 
die  Rdigitm  der  Hcmer^  vol.  L  p.  96  ;  and  for  an 
interesting  essay  on  the  il!ostrations  of  Natural 
History  to  be  derived  from  the  records  of  ancient 
prodigies,  Heyne,  Opuee.  Acad,  vol  iil  pp.  198, 
255.)  [W.R.] 

PRO'DOMUa     [Pom U8,  p.  425,  b  ;    Tkm« 

PLUM.] 

PRODO'SIA  i^vpo3(Nr/a).  Under  this  term 
was  included  not  only  every  species  of  treason, 
but  also  every  such  crime  as  (in  the  opinion  of  the 
Greeks)  would  amount  to  a  betraying  or  desertion 
of  the  interest  of  a  man's  country.  The  highest 
sort  of  treason  was  the  attempt  to  establish  a  des- 
potism (rvpaypis\  or  to  subvert  the  constitution 
{KaTaX,{Hiuf  T^i'  woAjtciW),  and  in  democracies 
KaTa\6€ip  rhw  8^/toy  or  rh  vAiftfor.  Other  kinds 
of  treason  were  a  secret  correspondence  with  a 
foreign  enemy  ;  a  betraying  of  an  important  trust, 
such  as  a  fleet,  army,  or  fortress  ;  a  desertion  of 
post ;  a  disobedience  of  orders,  or  any  other  act  of 
treachery,  or  breach  of  duty  in  the  public  service. 
(Demosth.  pro  Cor,  242,  e.  Lqd.  481,  o.  TYmoc. 
745,  a  Timotk.  1204,  pro  Cor.  TrierurcL  1230  ; 
Lys.  c.  Agor.  130,  131,  ed.  Steph. ;  Lycurg.  c 
Leocr.  155,  ed.  Steph.)  It  would  be  a  betrayal  of 
the  state,  to  delude  the  people  by  false  intelli- 
gence or  promises ;  or  to  disobey  any  special  de- 
cree, such  as  that  (for  instance)  which  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  arms  or  naval  stores  to  Philip, 
and  that  which  (after  Philip  had  taken  possession 
of  Phocis)  forbade  Athenian  citixens  to  pass  the 
night  out  of  the  city.  (Demosth.  e.  Lept.  487,  498, 
pro  Cor,  238,  de  Fala.  Leg.  433.)  But  not  only 
would  overt  acte  of  disobedience  or  treachery  amount 
to  the  crime  of  Tpo9oala^  but  also  the  neglect  to 
perform  those  active  duties  which  the  Greeks  in 
general  expected  of  every  good  citizen.  0>wardice 
in  battle  (3«iA^a)  would  be  an  instance  of  this 
kind  ;  so  would  any  breach  of  the  oath  taken  by 
the  l^ffoi  at  Athens  ;  or  any  line  of  conduct  for 
which  a  charge  of  disaffection  to  the  people  (juco* 
9rifua)  might  be  socoessfully  main  tamed.  (Xen. 
CyrojD.  vi  4.  §  14,  vi  3.  §  27  ;  Eurip.  Phoenise. 
1003  ;  Andoc  e.Alcib.30y  ed.  Steph. ;  Lycurg.  e, 
Leoe.  157,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth.  pro  Cor.  242.) 
Thus,  we  find  persons,  whose  offence  was  the  pro- 
pounding unconstitutional  Uws,  or  advising  bad 
measures,  or  the  like,  charged  by  their  TxHitical 
opponents  with  an  attempt  to  overthrow  tne  con- 
stituiion.  (Demosth.  vcpl  awn-al.  170  ;  Aesch. 
e.  Timarck.  1,  c.  Cies.  82,  ed.  Steph. ;  Lys.  pro 
Poiyei,  159,  ed.  Steph,)  Of  the  facility  with  which 
such  charges  might  be  made  at  Athens,  especially 
in  times  of  political  excitement,  when  the  most 
eminent  citiaens  were  liable  to  he  suspected  of 
plots  against  tiie  state,  liistory  afibrds  abundant 
proof;  and  Oreek  history,  no  less  than  modem, 
shows  the  danger  of  leaving  the  crime  of  treason 
undefined  by  the  law,  and  to  be  interpreted  by 
judges.  (Aristoph.  Eq.  236,  475,  862,  Vetp.  483, 
953  ;  Wachsmuth,  HeU,  AU.  vol.  i.  pt  il  p.  154, 
vol.  ii.  pt  i.  p.  178.)  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
Sq 
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trialt  for  conitnictiTe  trauon  at  Athens  was  ihMi 
of  lieocntes,  who  left  the  city  after  the  defeat  at 
Chaeroneia,  and  was  prosecttted  by  Lycargus  for 
desertion  of  his  country.  The  speech  of  Lycoms 
is  preserved  to  us,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  nis 
eloquence.  The  fiuto  of  the  case  are  stated  in  p. 
)  60,  ed.  Steph.  The  natore  of  the  cbaige  mav  be 
seen  from  rarious  expressions  of  the  orator,  such  as 
9poMt  r^bs  p^s  leoi  tJ^  I8i»  aa2  ria  4v  roa 
piiMit  ^vetas  (147),  M^  fiafifH^as  rots  vmrpiois 
Icpmf,  4yKttraXiri^  r^w  vtfXir  (148),  oh  vvfjJi^ 
tKfiiUvos  Mkv  elf  T^y  r^f  w^cwt  amniplaw 
(163),  fe^Twr  r^r  Mp  r^t  wwrpHdos  JclrBvyw 
(164),  and  the  like.  The  defence  of  the  accused 
was,  that  he  did  not  leave  Athens  with  a  tiutor- 
oos  intention  {M  wpo9otr(^\  but  for  the  purposes 
of  tmde  (M  i/iwopi^).  (See  Argument  and  p. 
155.) 

The  ordinary  method  of  proeeeding  against  those 
who  were  accused  of  treason  or  treasonable  prsc- 
tices  was  by  citf'ayTrcXia,  as  in  the  ease  of  Leo> 
crates.  ( Poltnz,  Tiii.  62.)  In  some  casea  a  yfpi 
might  be  laid  before  the  Thesmothetae.  (Demosth. 
e.  iftfpk.  1 1 87.)  We  read  of  an  old  kw,  by  which 
ihe  jurisdiction  in  trials  for  high  treason  was  given 
to  the  archon  fieurtKt^s.  (Meier,  Aft  Proe,  p.  50.) 
But  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  in  a  Greek 
city  state  offences  would  always  be  prosecuted  ac* 
cording  to  the  forms  of  law  ;  and  we  find  various 
instances  in  which  magistrates,  generals,  and 
others,  took  a  summary  method  for  bringing 
traitors  and  conspirators  to  iustice.  Thus  a  certain 
person,  named  Antiphon,  who  had  promised  Philip 
to  bum  the  Athenian  arsenal,  was  seiied  by  the 
conncil  of  Areiopagus,  and  afterwards  put  to  the 
t'>rture,  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  people. 
(Demosth.  pro  Cor.  271  ;  Aesch.  e.  CYet.  89,  ed. 
St  ph.)  Am  to  the  poaxr  of  the  Areiopagus,  see 
further  Lycurg.  &  bene,  154.  The  people  in  as- 
sembly might  of  course  direct  any  extraordinary 
measures  to  be  taken  against  suspected  persons,  as 
they  did  in  the  aifair  of  the  Hermes  busts  (Thucyd. 
vi.  60, 61),  and  by  their  4^10^^  might  supersede 
even  the  form  of  a  triaL  So  fearful  were  the 
Athenians  of  any  attempt  to  establish  a  tyranny 
or  an  oligarchy,  that  any  person  who  conspired  for 
such  purpose,  or  any  person  who  held  an  office 
under  a  govenmient  which  had  overthrown  the 
constitution,  might  be  slain  with  impunity.  Every 
cittien  indeed  was  under  an  obligation  to  kill  such 
n  person,  and  for  so  doing  was  entitled  by  law  to 
honours  and  rca-ards.  (KnAoc.  de  Mytl.  12,  13, 
ed.  Steph. ;  Lys.  Aif/i.  KonraK.  iaroK  172,  ed. 
Steph.) 

The  regular  punishment  appointed  by  the  law 
for  most  kinda  of  treason  appean  to  have  been 
death  (Xen.  HeUm,  i.  7.  9  22 ;  Demosth.  pro 
Cor.  238  ;  Lycuig.  &  Leoc,  148,  152,  ed.  Steph.), 
which,  no  doubt,  might  be  mitigated  by  decree  of 
the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  Mutiades  (Herod.  vL 
136)  and  many  othen.  The  less  heinous  kinds  of 
vpoSoe-fa  were  probably  pnnished  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court  which  tried  them.  (Demosth.  0.  Timoe. 
740,  0.  Theoer,  1344.)  The  goods  of  traitors,  who 
suflfered  death,  were  confiscated,  and  their  houses 
naed  to  the  ground  ;  nor  were  they  permitted  to 
be  buried  ui  the  country,  but  had  their  bodies  cast 
out  in  some  place  on  the  confines  of  Attica  and 
Megara.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  bones  of  The- 
mistodes,  who  had  been  condemned  for  treason, 

^re  brought  over  and  buried  secretly  by  his 
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frier  da.  (Thunrd.  i.  138.)  The  poatoity  of  a 
traitor  became  ftri/iM,  and  those  of  a  tynmt  were 
liable  to  share  the  fitte  of  their  ancestor.  (Mearnns, 
nem.Jtt.iL  2, 15;  V\aiatt^  Proe,  umd  K^.  ysA. 
iLp.82;  Meier,J«./'^ve.pLS41,Z»s  botudamm. 
ppu  11—13,  136.)  Traiton  might  be  proceeded 
against  even  after  their  death,  as  we  have  seen 
done  in  modem  times.  Thus,  the  Athenians  re- 
solved to  pnseeute  Phrynichus,  who  had  been  mofit 
active  in  setting  up  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four 
Hundred  (t^  mi^^v  aptrtiF  v^olotfiar),  and 
ahio  to  subject  his  defenders  to  the  punishment  of 
traitors,  in  case  of  a  convietaon.  Tnis  was  done. 
Judgment  of  treason  was  passed  against  Phiyni. 
chus.  His  bones  were  dug  up,  and  cast  ont  of 
Attica  ;  his  defenders  put  to  death  ;  and  his  mor- 
deren  honoured  with  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
(Thuc  viil  92  ;  Lysias,  e.  Ayor,  136  ;  Lycmg.  e. 
Leoer.  1 64,  ed.  Steph.)  [C.  R.  K. J 

PROEDRI  (vp^a^i).  [BouLi,  pp.  310, 212.] 

PROEl'SPHORA    [EisPHOEA.] 

PROEISPHORAS  DIKE  («peeief«fjis Hkv\ 
an  action  brought  by  a  member  of  a  Symmoria,  to 
recover  a  rate  paid  on  account  of  another.  The 
S\'mmoriae  being  so  arranged,  that  three  hundred 
of  the  richest  men  were  selected  to  fcnn  a  anpcrior 
board,  responsible  to  the  state  in  the  first  mstuce 
for  the  collection  of  a  property  tax  ;  the  people 
passed  a  decree,  in  case  of  need,  commanding  them 
to  pay  the  whole  tax  in  advance.  These  then 
were  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  lanaining 
nine  hundred  of  the  Symmoriae,  and  ench  of  them 
prebaUy  had  a  oertain  number  assigned  to  him  by 
the  Strategi  for  that  purpose ;  against  whom  he 
might  bring  actions  for  contribution  aoeoiding  to 
their  respective  assessments.  To  recover  money 
so  advanced  was  called  wpoci^^op^  KOfd(wBm. 
(Demosth.  a  Pamiaem,  977,  c.  Pkamipp.  1046,  a 
PofycL  1208.)  This  cause,  like  others  relating  to 
the  pivpeitjr  tax  and  the  trierarchy,  belonged  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Stratcgl  (Bfickb,  PM. 
Boom,  o/Atkau,  pp.  450, 526, 533, 2d  ed. ;  Meier, 
AU,  Prvc  pp.  107,  550.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

PROELIA'LES  DIES.    [Dm.] 

PROERO'SIAor  PROERO'SIAE  (wpai^ta 
or  wpovipootai)  were  sacrifices  (or,  according  to 
other  writers,  a  festival)  offered  to  Demeter  at  the 
time  when  the  seeds  were  sown,  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
obtaining  a  plentiful  harvest.  (Suidaa,  Hcaych., 
EtymoL  Mi^*  ^^*  Airian  ca  BpieUL  iiL  21.) 
According  to  Snidas  the  Athenians  performed  this 
sacrifice  in  01 5.  on  behalf  of  all  the  Greeks  ;  but 
from  all  the  other  accounU  it  a-ould  appear  that 
the  Athenians  did  so  at  all  times,  and  that  the  in* 
stance  mentioned  by  Snidas  is  only  the  first  time 
that  proerosia  were  offered  by  the  Athenians  for 
nil  the  Greeks.  They  are  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  the  command  of  some  orade  at  a  time 
when  all  the  world  was  suffering  from  scardty  or 
from  a  plague.  (Suid.  s.  v,  EiptnAmi ;  compere 
Lycurg.  Froffm.  e.  Menooasek,)  [  li-  S.] 

PROFESTI  DIES.    [Diis.] 

PROGAMEIA(vpor<^cia).  [MAiiuvoNirM, 
^737,a.] 

PROIX(vpoie).    [Dos,  p.  436.] 

PROLETA'RII.    [Caput.] 

PROMETHEIA  {wpofiie^ia\  a  festival  cele- 
bmted  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Prometheus.  (Xe- 
noph.  de  Re  PubL  Atk  3.  §  4  ;  Harpoemt  s.  r. 
Aofords,)  The-timeat  which  it  was  solemnised  is 
not  know%  bat  it  was  one  of  the  five  Attic  festi 
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Tali,  which  were  h«ld  with  a  torch -nee  in  the 
Ceramiciu  (Harpocrat.  Lc;  Schol.  (uf  Ari»topk. 
Btm.  131  ;  eomp.  Lampadiphoria),  for  which 
the  gymnasiarchs  had  to  toppl  j  the  youths  from 
the  gymnana.  Prometheiu  himself  was  believed 
to  have  instituted  this  torch-race,  whence  he  was 
called  the  torch  beanar.  (Hygin.  PoeL  AahrAl  IB  ; 
Euiipi  Pkoemu.  1139  ;  Phnostrat.  ViL  Sophut.  ii. 
20.)  The  torch-race  of  the  Prometheia  commenced 
at  the  so-called  altar  of  Prometheus  in  the  aca- 
demia  (Paus.  i  30.  S  2  ;  SchoL  ad  Soph.  Oed,  CoL 
53),  or  in  the  Ceramicos,  and  thence  the  youths 
with  their  torches  raced  to  the  city.  (Welcker, 
Die  Aetek^  TViiog.  p.  120,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

PROMISSOR.     [Obljoationks,  p.  817,  h.] 
PROMNE'STRIAE   («po/u^<rrpiai).     [Ma- 
TRIMONIUM,  pw  786,  b.] 
PROMULSIS.    [CoBNA,p.307,a.] 

PROMUS.      [CbLLA  ;  SBRVU8.J 

PRONA'Oa    [Tbmplum.] 

PRCVNUBAE,  PRO'NUBL  [Matrimo- 
KIUM,  pp.  743,  b,  744,  a.] 

PROPHBTES,  PROPHETIS.  [Oraculum, 
^837,a.] 

PROPNIGE'UM.    [Balnbab,  p.  192,  b.] 

PROPRAETOR.     [Provincia.] 

PROPRI'ETAS.    [Dominium.] 

PROPYLAEA  (ir/wr^Aoia),  the  entrance  to 
a  temple,  or  sacred  enclosure,  consisted  of  a  gate- 
way nanked  by  buildings,  whence  the  plural  form 
of  the  word.  The  Egyptian  temples  generally  had 
magnificent  pnpjflaeaj  consisting  of  a  pair  of  oblong 
truncated  pyramids  of  solid  masonry,  the  faces  of 
which  were  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics^  (See 
Herod,  ii  63,  101,  121,  and  other  passages  ;  the 
modem  works  on  Egyptian  antiquities  ;  the  AtUu 
to  Kogler*s  KvmttffetekuAie,  sect  1.  pi.  5.  fig.  1.) 

In  Greek,  except  when  the  Egyptian  temples 
are  spoken  of,  the  word  is  generally  used  to 
■iffnify  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
which  was  the  last  completed  of  the  great  works 
of  architecture  executed  under  the  administration 
of  Pericles.  The  building  of  the  Propylaca  occu- 
pied five  years,  B.C.  487 — 432,  and  cost  2012 
talents.  The  name  of  the  architect  was  Mnesicles. 
(Pint  Per.  13  ;  Thuc.  E  13,  with  Poppo*s  Notes  ; 
Aristoph.  EquU.  1326  ;  Demosth.  de  Rep.  Ord.  28. 
]>.  174.  23,  ed.  Bekker;  Harpocmt  Suid.  e.v.; 
Cic  dsQf.  iL  17.)  The  edifice  was  of  the  Doric 
order,  and  presented  in  front  the  appearance  of  a 
hexastyle  portico  of  white  marble,  with  the  central 
interoolnmniation  wider  than  the  rest,  and  with 
two  advanced  wings,  containing  chambers,  the 
northern  one  of  which  (that  on  the  left  hand)  was 
adorned  with  pictures,  which  are  fully  described 
by  Pausanias  (i.  22.  §§  4 — 7),  and  among  which 
were  worics  by  Polygnotns,  and,  probably,  by 
Protogf^nes.  (See  Diet,  of  Biog.  t.  rv.)  On  the 
right  hand,  and  in  front  of  the  Propyhiea,  stood 
the  temple  of  Nike  Apteroe,  and  close  to  the  en- 
trance the  statue  of  Hermee  PropjfUuua;  and  the 
Propylaea  themselves  were  adorned  with  numerous 
statues.  (Paus.  Le.)  A  broad  road  led  straight 
from  the  Affora  to  the  PropylaeOj  which  formed 
the  only  entrance  to  the  Acropolis,  and  the  imme- 
diate approach  to  which  was  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
in  the  middle  of  which  there  was  left  an  bclined 
plane,  paved  with  Pentelic  marble,  as  a  carriage- 
way for  the  processions.  Both  ancient  and  modem 
writers  have  agreed  in  considering  the  PropjfUtea 
as  one  oi  the  most  perfect  works  of  Grecian  art 
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(For  fuller  descriptions  and  restored  views,  seo 
Stuart,  il  6  ;  Leake,  Topop.  c.  8  ;  Muller,  At^ 
ek'doL  d.  Kwut,  §  109.  n.  1,  3  ;  and  a  beautiful 
elevation  and  plan  in  the  AUat  to  Kugler'b  Kunsi- 
ffeeckiekie,  sect  2.  pL  3.  figs.  12,  1 3.) 

The  great  temple  at  Eleusis  had  two  sets  of 
propjflaea^  the  smaller  forming  the  entrance  of  the 
inner  enclosure  (ircpttfoAox),  and  the  greater,  of 
the  outer.  The  latter  were  an  exact  copy  of  the 
Athenian  propylaea.  (MUller,  Le.  n. 5.)  There 
were  also  pn>pylaea  at  Corinth,  surmounted  by 
two  charioU  of  gilt  bronze,  the  one  carrying  Phae- 
thon,  and  the  ouer  the  Sun  himsell  (Paus.  ii.  3. 
§  2.)  [P.  S.1 

PRORA.  [Navis,  p.  786,  a.] 
PROSCE'NIUM.  [Thbatrum.] 
PROSCLE'SIS  (wp6eK\n<rts).  [Dikb.] 
PROSCRIPTIO.  The  verb  pmecribere  pro- 
perly signifies  to  exhibit  a  thing  for  sale  by  means 
of  a  bill  or  advertisement :  in  tiiis  sense  it  occurs 
in  a  great  many  passages.  But  in  the  time  of 
Sulla  it  assumed  a  very  different  meaning,  for  he 
applied  it  to  a  measure  of  his  own  invention  (Veil. 
Pat  ii.  28),  namely,  to  the  sale  of  the  property  of 
those  who  were  put  to  death  at  his  command,  and 
who  were  themselves  called  proeeripH.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  82  b.  &  Sulla,  after  his  return 
from  Pneneste,  declared  before  the  assembly  of 
the  people  that  he  would  improve  their  condition, 
and  punish  severely  all  those  who  had  supported 
the  party  of  Marhis.  (Appian.  B.  C.  i.  95.)  The 
people  appear  tacitly  to  have  conceded  to  him  all 
the  power  which  he  wanted  for  the  execution  of 
his  design,  for  the  lex  Cornelia  de  proscriptione  et 
proscriptis  was  sanctioned  afterwards  when  he  was 
made  dictator.  (Cic,  de  Leg.  L  15,  <&  Leg.  Agr, 
iil  2^  &C. ;  Appian.  B.  C.  I  98.)  This  hiw,  which 
was  proposed  by  the  interrex  L.  Valerius  Flaccus 
at  the  command  of  Sulla,  is  sometimes  called  lex 
Cornelia  (Cic.  c  Verr.  i.  47),  and  sometimes  lex 
Valeria.  Cicero  (pro  Rote.  Am.  43)  pretends  not 
to  know  whether  he  should  call  it  a  lex  Comelia 
or  Valeria.  ((3omp.  Schol.  Gronov.  p.  435,  ed. 
Orelli.) 

Sulla  drew  up  a  list  of  the  persons  whom  he 
wished  to  be  killed  ;  and  this  list  was  exhibited 
in  the  forum  to  public  inspection.  Every  person 
contained  in  it  was  an  outlaw,  who  mignt  be 
killed  by  any  one  who  met  him  with  impunity, 
even  by  his  slaves  and  his  nearest  relatives.  All 
his  property  was  taken  and  publicly  sold.  It  may 
naturally  be  supposed  that  such  property  was  sold 
at  a  very  low  price,  and  was  in  most  cases  pur- 
chased by  the  friends  and  favourite*  of  Sulla  ;  in 
some  instances  only  a  port  of  the  price  was  paid 
at  which  it  had  been  purchased.  (Sallust,  Fragm. 

L238,  ed.  Gerlach.)  The  property  of  those  who 
1  fiillen  in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies  was  sold  in 
the  same  manner.  (Cic  pro  Rote.  Am.  43.)  Those 
who  killed  a  proscribed  person,  or  gave  notice  of 
his  place  of  concealment,  received  two  talents  as  a 
reward  ;  and  whoever  concealed  or  gave  shelter  to 
a  proscribed,  was  punished  with  death.  (Cic.  e. 
Verr.  I  47,  Plut  SuU.  31  ;  Suet  Caet.  11.)  But 
this  was  not  all  ;  the  proscription  was  regarded  as 
a  corraption  of  blood,  and  consequently  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  proscribed  persons  were  for  ever 
excluded  from  all  public  offices.  (Plut  l.e.;  Veil. 
Pat  ii.  28;  Quinctil.  xi.  1.  85.) 

AfVer  this  example  of  a  proscription  had  ones 
been  set,  it  was  readily  adopted  by  those  in  power 
3q  2 
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dnring  th«  civil  commotions  of  •ttbtequent  yean. 
Tbifl  was  the  case  daring  the  triumTiratc  of 
Antoniaf,  Caeiar,  and  Lepidui.  (43  &  c.)  Their 
pitMcription  wai  even  far  more  formidable  than 
that  of  Salla,  for  2000  eqnitet  and  300  Knaton 
are  said  to  have  been  mardered,  and  the  motive  of 
the  triomviri  was  nothing  but  a  cold-blooded 
thirst  for  vengeance.  Fortonately  no  more  than 
these  two  cases  of  proscription  occur  in  the  history 
of  Rome.  (Appian,  B,  C,  iv.  5  ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  66  ; 
8uet.^iN7.  27;  Liv.  EjdU  Ub.  120.)  [L.  S.] 
PROSTAS.  [DoM us,  p.  425,  b.] 
PRO 'STATES  (irpotfTdiTiii).  [Libirtvb,  p. 
705,  a ;  MiTOBCi.] 

PRO'STATES  TOU  DEMOU  (-wpofrriryis  rov 
3^/u>v),  a  leader  of  the  people,  denoted  at  Athens 
and  in  other  democratical  statM,  a  person  who  by 
his  character  and  eloquence  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  people,  and  whose  opinion  had  the 
greatest  sway  amongst  them  (Plato,  Rtp.  viii. 
p.  565.  c)  :  such  was  Pericles.  It  appears,  how- 
ever,  that  vp^vrimii  rov  S^/taov  was  also  the  title 
of  a  public  officer  in  those  Dorian  states  in  which 
the  government  was  democratical.  Thus  we  read 
of  a  Tpovrdrns  rov  Z^ifMv  at  Corcyra  (Thuc  iii.  70), 
at  Syracuse  (Thuc  vi.  35),  at  *Elis  (Xen.  IleU. 
iii.  2!  §  27),  at  Mantinoia  (Xen.  //«//.  v.  2.  §  3), 
and  at  other  places.  (Mullor,  Dor,  iiL  9.  §  1  ; 
Wachsmuth,  //«//.  AlUHkunuk.  vol.  L  p.  819,  2d 
ed. ;  Arnold,  ad  Tkuc,  vi.  35 ;  O.  C.  MUller,  <U 
Corcyr.  Rep,  p.  49 ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lekrbuekt  &c 
S  69.  n.  3,  4.) 

PROSTIME'MA  (wpo<rritivf^),  [Timmma.] 
PROSTOON.  [DoMua,  p.  425,  a.] 
PROSTY'LOS.  [Templum.] 
PROTELEIA  OAMON  (irpoTc'Xfoi  rW^O- 
[Matrimonii;!!,  p.  737,  a.] 
PROTHESIS  {•KpMMis).  [FuNrs,  p.  5.55, a.] 
PROTHE'SMIA  (irpoa«<r/aa),  the  term  limited 
for  bringing  actions  and  prosecutions  at  Athens. 
In  all  systems  of  jurisprudence  some  limitation  of 
this  sort  has  been  prescribed,  for  the  siUce  of  quietp 
ing  possession,  and  affording  security  against 
vexatious  litisation.  The  Athenian  expression 
wpoBwfiias  i^f*os  corresponds  to  our  ttaM9  of 
limitaiUmi.  The  time  for  commencing  actions  to 
recover  debts,  or  compensation  for  injuries,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  limited  to  five  years  at  Athens. 
Tots  iZkKoviiivoit  6  'X6Kw¥  rh  ir«Krc  (ny  UtoMhw 
^T^tf-or*  «&ai  9hnrpi!^aff9ai,  (Demosth.  pro 
Phorm.  952,  e.  Namaim,  989;  Harpoc.  t.  v.  Upo- 
titcpias  tf6pos,)  Inheritance  causes  stood  on  a 
peculiar  footing.  When  an  estate  had  been  ad- 
judged to  a  party,  he  was  still  liable  to  an  action 
at  the  suit  of  a  new  claimant  for  the  whole  period 
of  his  life ;  and  his  heir  for  five  years  after- 
wards. This  arose  from  the  anxiety  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  transmit  inheritance  in  the  regular  line 
of  succession.  [Uirbs  (Orxrk).]  The  liability 
of  bail  continued  only  for  a  year  (^77^^  ivrruot 
^iroM),  and  of  course  no  f  rooeeding  could  be  taken 
against  them  after  the  expiration  of  the  3'^ear. 
(Demosth.  c  Apatur,  901.)  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  period  was  prescribed  for  bringing  criminal  pro- 
secutions, at  least  for  offences  of  the  more  serious 
kind,  though  of  course  there  would  be  an  indis- 
position in  the  jury  to  convict,  if  a  l<Hig  time  had 
elapsed  since  the  offence  was  committed.  (Lys.  e. 
Simon.  98,  »€pl  rov  anriKov,  109,  c  Affor.  137, 
ed.  Steph.)  Certain  cases,  however,  must  be  ex- 
cepted.    The  ypoi^  wapaySptfiv  could    only  le 
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brought  within  a  year  after  the  propounding  of  ih% 
law.  (llopaySptnf  Tpo^  and  Schom.  ds  Qmk. 
p.  278.)  And  the  eMvrai  against  magistmtes  were 
limited  to  a  certain  period,  according  to  Pollux 
(viiL  45).  Amnt'sties  or  pardons,  granted  by 
special  decrees  of  the  people,  scarcely  bdong  to 
this  subject.  (See  Aesch.  c  roNoreA,  6,  ed.  Steph.) 
The  term  wpoBt^pU  is  applied  also  to  the  time 
which  was  allowed  to  a  defendant  fiv  paying  da- 
mages, after  the  expiration  of  which,  if  he  had  not 
paid  them,  he  was  called  inpip/tpot^  ^vtprptffcv- 
fiof,  or  4tc9pi$wpas,  (Meier,  AtL  Proc  pp.  636, 
746.)  [C.  R.  IL] 

PRO'THYRON.  [Aithousa  ;  DoMiTa,  jl 
424,  b  ;  Janua,  p.  627,  a.J 

PROTRYQAEA  (rpmpiyma),  a  festival  cde- 
biated  in  honour  of  Dionysus,  sninamed  Pxocryges, 
and  of  Poseidon.  (Heeych.  s.9.;  Aelian.  V./f. 
iii.  41.)  The  origin  and  mode  of  celebration  of 
this  festival  at  Tyre  are  described  by  Achilles 
Tatius  (ii.  init).  [L.S.] 

PROVrNCIA.  The  original  meaning  of  this 
word  seems  to  be  *^  a  duty  **  or  ^  matter  entrusted 
to  a  penon,^  as  we  see  in  various  passages.  The 
word  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  Providentia,  as 
Hugo  has  suggested.  All  other  proposed  deriva. 
tions  ought  to  be  rejected.  In  the  Medicean  MS^ 
of  Livy  (xxL  17),  the  word  is  written  Provintia, 
and  also  in  (Jlpian,  Froff.  xi.  20,  ed.  Bdcking. 
That  the  word  originally  had  not  the  signification 
of  a  territory  merely  appears  from  such  expressions 
as  Urbana  Provincia  (Liv.  xxxi.  6);  and  the  ex- 
pression Urbana  Provincia  was  still  used,  mftet 
the  term  Provincia  was  used  to  expi«ss  a  ter- 
ritory beyond  Italy  which  had  a  regular  orga- 
nisation and  was  under  Roman  adminiatiaticin. 
This  is  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  that  of  a 
foreign  territofy  in  a  certain  relation  of  subordina- 
tion to  Rome.  But  the  word  was  also  used,  before 
the  establishment  of  any  provincial  governments, 
to  denote  a  district  or  enemy^  country  which  was 
assigned  to  a  general  as  the  field  of  his  operations. 

The  Roman  State  in  its  complete  development 
consisted  of  two  parts  with  a  distinct  organization, 
Italia  and  the  Provinciae.  There  were  no  Pro- 
vinciae  in  this  sense  of  the  word  till  the  Romans 
had  extended  their  conquests  beyond  Italy ;  and 
Sicily  (Cic.  Verr.  iL  2)  was  the  first  country  that 
was  made  a  Roman  Province,  B.  c.  241  ;  Sardinia 
was  made  a  Province  B.  c.  235.  The  B[oinan  pro- 
vince of  Oallia  Ulterior  in  the  time  of  Caesar  was 
sometimes  designated  simply  by  the  term  Provincia 
(Caesar,  Bfi^/.  C7a^  L  1,  7,  &&) 

A  conquered  country  received  its  provincial 
organisation  either  from  the  Roman  commander, 
whose  acts  required  the  approval  of  the  Senate ; 
or  the  government  was  oi^ganized  by  the  com- 
mander and  a  body  of  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Senate  out  of  their  own  number.  (Plutarch, 
Lmcuil.  35,  36.)  The  mode  of  dealing  with  a  con- 
quered country  was  not  uniform.  When  constituted 
a  Provincia,  it  did  not  become  to  all  purposes  an 
integral  part  of  the  Roman  State ;  it  retained  its 
national  existence,  though  it  lost  its  sovereignty. 
The  organization  of  Sicily  was  completed  by  P. 
Rupilius  with  the  aid  of  ten  legates,  and  his  con- 
stitution is  sometimes  referred  to  under  the  name 
of  Leges  Rupiliae.  The  island  was  formed  into 
two  districts,  with  Syracusae  for  the  chief  town  of 
the  eastern  and  Lilybaeum  of  the  western  district : 
the  whole  island  was  administered  by  a  governor 
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Minnally  sent  from  Rome.  He  was  assisted  hj 
two  Quaestors  and  was  accompanied  by  a  tmin  of 
praeconee,  scribae,  haiuspicea,  and  other  penons, 
who  formed  his  Cohors.  The  Quaestors  received 
from  the  Roman  aerarium  the  necessary  stuns  for 
the  administration  of  the  island,  and  they  also  eal- 
lected  the  taxes,  except  those  which  were  let  by 
the  Censors  at  Rome.  One  quaestor  resided  at 
Lilybaeum,  and  the  other  .with  the  govemor  or 
Praetor  at  Syracnsae.  The  gpoTcmor  could  dismiss 
the  quaestors  from  the  province,  if  they  did  not 
ecmfbfm  to  his  orders,  and  could  appoint  Legati  to 
do  their  duties.  The  whole  ishmd  was  not  treated 
exactly  in  the  same  way.  Seventeen  conquered 
to¥ms  forfeited  their  land,  which  was  restored 
on  condition  of  the  parent  of  the  decimae  and 
the  scriptma.  But  this  restoration  must  not  be 
understood  as  meaning  that  the  ownership  of  the 
land  was  restored,  for  the  Roman  State  became  the 
owner  of  the  land,  and  the  occupiers  had  at  most 
a  Possessio.  These  taxes  or  dues  were  let  to  farm 
by  the  censors  at  Rome.  Three  cities,  Messana, 
Tauromenium,  and  Netum,  were  made  Foedemtae 
Civitetes  and  retained  their  land.  [Fobdkratai 
C1VITATB&]  Five  other  cities,  among  which  were 
Panormus  and  Segesta,  were  Libenie  et  Immunes, 
that  is,  they  paid  no  decimae ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear whether  they  were  free  from  the  burdens  to 
which  the  Foederatae  Civitates  as  such  were  sub- 
ject by  virtue  of  their  Foedus  with  Rome.  Before 
the  Rioman  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  island  had  been 
subject  to  a  payment  of  the  tenth  of  wine,  oil,  and 
other  products,  the  collecting  of  which  had  been 
determined  with  great  precision  by  a  law  or  re- 
gulation of  King  Hiero  {Le»  Hieromea),  The 
regulations  of  Hiero  were  preserved  and  these 
tenths  were  let  to  farm  by  the  Quaestors  in  Sicily 
to  Sicilians  and  Romans  settled  in  Sicily:  the 
tenths  of  the  first-mentioned  towns  were  lot  to 
farm  to  Romans  in  Rome.  The  towns  which  paid 
the  tenths  were  called  by  the  general  name  of 
Stipetidiariae. 

For  the  administration  of  justice  the  island  was 
divided  into  Fora  or  Conventns,  which  were  terri- 
torial divisions.  Sicilians  who  belonged  to  the 
same  town  had  their  disputes  settled  according  to 
its  laws  ;  citizens  of  different  towns  had  their  dis- 
putes decided  by  judices  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernor ;  iu  case  of  disputes  between  an  individual 
and  a  community,  the  Senate  of  any  Sicilian  town 
might  act  as  judices,  if  the  parties  did  not  choose 
to  have  as  judices  the  Senate  of  their  own  towns ; 
if  a  Roman  citisen  sued  a  Sicilian,  a  Sicilian  was 
judex ;  if  a  Sicilian  sued  a  Roman  citizen,  a  Ro- 
man was  judex ;  but  no  person  belonging  to  the 
CohoTS  of  a  Praetor  could  be  judex.  These  were 
the  provisions  of  the  Rnpiliae  Leges.  Disputes 
between  the  lessees  of  the  tenths  and  the  Aratores 
were  decided  according  to  the  rules  of  Hiero.  (Cic. 
Verr,  il  13.)  The  settlement  of  the  Mimicipal 
constitution  of  the  towns  was  generally  left  to  the 
citizens ;  but  in  some  instances^  as  in  the  case  of 
C.  Claudius  Maicellus  and  the  town  of  Alesa,  a 
constitution  was  given  by  some  Roman  at  the  re- 
quest, as  it  appears,  of  the  town.  The  Senate  and 
the  People  still  continued  as  the  component  parts 
of  the  old  Greek  cities.  Cicero  mentions  a  body 
of  130  men  called  censors  who  were  appointed  to 
take  the  oeosus  of  Sicily  every  five  years,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Roman  census  {in  Verr.  i\. 
55,  &c.)    The  island  was  also  bound  to  famish 
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and  maintain  soldiers  and  sailors  for  the  service  of 
Rome,  and  to  pay  tributum  for  the  carrying  on  of 
wars.  The  governor  could  take  provisions  for  the 
use  of  himself  and  his  cobors  on  condition  of  pay- 
ing for  them.  The  Roman  State  had  also  the 
Portoria  which  were  let  to  farm  to  Romans  at 
Rome. 

The  governor  had  complete  Jurisdictio  in  the 
island  with  the  Imperium  and  Potestas.  He  could 
delegate  these  powers  to  his  quaestors,  but  there 
was  alHtiys  an  appeal  to  hi|a,  and  for  this  and 
other  purposes  he  made  circuits  through  the  dif- 
ferent Conventus. 

Such  was  the  orj^mization  of  Sicilia  as  a  pro- 
vince, which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
general  character  of  Roman  provincial  government. 
Sicily  obtained  the  Latinitas  from  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
and  the  Civitas  was  given  after  his  death  (Cic.  ad 
Att.  xiv.  12)  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  there  re- 
mained some  important  distinctions  between  Sicily 
and  Italy.  The  chief  authority  for  this  account  of 
the  Provincial  organisation  of  Sicily  is  the  Verrine 
orations  of  Cicero. 

Hispania  was  formed  into  two  Provinces,  Citerior 
or  Tarraconensis  between  the  Iberus  and  the 
Pjrrenees,  and  Ulterior  or  Baetica  south  of  the 
Iberus.  Hispania  Citerior  was  divided  into  seven 
Conventus, — Carthaginiensis,  Tarraconensis,  Cae- 
saiaugustanus,  Cluniensis,  Astnrum,  Lucensis,  and 
Bracarum.  The  diversity  of  the  condition  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  Province  appears  from  the 
enumeration  of  Coloniae,  Oppida  (^ivium  Roma* 
norum,  Latini  veteres,  Foederati,  Oppida  stipen- 
diaria.  Hispania  Baetica  was  divided  into  four 
Juridici  conventus,  —  Oaditanus,  Cordnbensis, 
Astigitanus,  Hispalrnsis.  The  oppida  consisted  of 
Coloniae,  Municipia,  Latio  antiquitus  donata,  which 
appear  to  be  equivalent  to  Latini  veteres,  Libera, 
Foedeiiita,Stipendiaria.  (Piin.A/.Miii.  1,3.)  The 
Provincia  of  Lusitania  was  divided  into  three  Con- 
ventus, —  Emeritensis,  Pacensis,  and  Scalobitanus. 
The  classes  of  Oppida  enumerated  are  Coloniae, 
Municipia  Civium  Iiomanoram,Oppida  Latii  antiqui 
or  veteris,  Stipendiaria.  (Plin.//.Ar.iv.  22.)  This 
example  will  give  some  idea  of  the  Roman  mode 
of  administering  a  province  for  judicial  purposes. 
All  Hispania  received  the  Latiiiiuis  from  Vespasian. 
( Plin.  //.  N,  ii.  3.)  The  province  paid  a  fixed  vecti- 
gal  or  land-tax  in  addition  to  the  tributum  which 
was  collected  by  Praefecti,  and  in  addition  to  being 
required  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  com.  And 
the  Praetor  had  originally  the  right  to  purehase  a 
twentieth  part  at  what  price  he  pleased,  (Liv.  xliii. 
2  ;  compare  Tacit.  Agric.  19  ;  and  Cic  in  Verr, 
iii.  81,  de  aesHmaio  frumento.) 

This  organization  was  not  confined  to  the  Wcstcm 
Provinces.  In  Asia,  for  instance,  ther^  was  a 
Smymaous  Conventus  which  was  frequented  by 
a  great  part  of  Aeolia ;  the  term  conventus  was 
applied  both  to  the  territorial  division  made  for 
the  administration  of  justice  and  also  to  the  chief 
city  or  place  **  in  quern  oonveniebant.**  Ephesus 
gave  name  to  ano^er  Conventus.  As  the  Con- 
ventus were  mainly  fomied  for  judicial  purposes, 
the  term  Jurisdictio  is  sometimas  used  as  an  equi- 
valent Thus  Pliny  {H.  N,  v.  29)  speaks  of  the 
Sardiana  Jurisdictio,  which  is  the  same  as  Sor- 
dianus  conventus.  The  object  of  this  division  is 
further  shown  by  such  phrases  as  ^  eodem  discep- 
tant  foro,^  **  Tarracone  disceptant  populi  xliii.** 

Strabo  remarks  (xiii.  p.  629)  that  the  boundariea 
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of  PhnrgiiS  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Mytia  were  con- 
foaed,  and  that  the  Romans  had  added  to  the 
ooniution,  by  not  attending  to  the  gubsisting  na- 
tional diTuiona,  but  making  the  administiatiTe 
diTisiont  different  (t^y  (lourtfttfcis),  in  which  are 
the  FofB  (iy6pat  MS.)  and  the  administration  of 
justice.  The  word  iyipa  probably  represenu  Con- 
Tentus  (am  to  the  reading,  see  Casaubon*s  note). 
The  Conventus,  it  appears,  were  sometimes  held 
(coneniuM  aeti)  in  the  winter  (Caesar,  BeU.  GalL 
i.  .54,  TU  44)  ;  but  in  Caesar*s  case  this  might  be  a 
matter  of  couTenience.  Cicero  proposed  to  do  the 
same  in  his  proTince  {ad  AtL  ▼.  14).  The  ex- 
pression **  forum  agere**  is  equivalent  to  **con> 
ventum  agere.**  (Praetor  Romanus  cooventus  agit, 
liiY.  xxxi.  29.) 

The  Conventos  were  attended  by  the  Romans 
who  were  resident  in  the  provinc*',  among  whom 
were  the  pubiicani,  and  generally  by  all  persons 
who  had  any  bosineu  to  settle  theie.  The  judices 
for  the  decision  cl  suits  were  chosen  from  the  per- 
sons who  attended  the  conventns.  Other  acts 
were  also  done  there,  which  were  not  niutt<^r8  of 
litigation  but  which  required  certain  forms  in  order 
to  be  legal  In  the  cose  of  manumission  by  per- 
sons under  thirty  years  of  age  certain  forms  were 
required  by  the  Lex  Aelia  Sciitia,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces it  was  effiected  on  the  last  day  of  the  (Con- 
ventns (Gaius,  L  20)  ;  from  which  it  appears  that 
Couventus  means  also  the  time  during  wnich  busi- 
ness was  transacted  at  the  place  *^  in  quem  conve- 
niebant.** 

The  governor  upon  entering  on  his  duties  pub- 
lished  an  edict,  which  was  often  framed  upon  the 
Edictum  Urbanura.  Cicero  when  Proconsul  of 
Cilicia  says  that  as  to  some  matters  he  framed  an 
edict  of  his  own,  and  as  to  others  he  referred  to 
the  Edicta  Urbana.  {Ad  AU.  vi.  1.)  Though 
tho  Romans  did  not  formally  introduce  their  law 
mto  the  provinces,  and  so  much  of  it  as  applied 
to  land  and  the  status  of  persons  was  inapplicable 
to  Provincial  land  and  Provincial  persons,  great 
changes  were  gradnally  introduced  by  the  edictal 
power  both  as  to  the  forms  of  procedure  and  all 
other  matters  to  which  the  Roman  Law  was  ap- 
plicable ;  and  also  by  special  enactments.  (Oaius, 
i.l83,  185,  iiL  122.) 

There  was  one  great  distinction  between  Italy 
and  the  Provinces  as  to  the  nature  and  property  in 
land.  Provincial  land  could  not  be  an  object  of 
Quiritarian  ownership,  and  it  was  accordingly  ap- 
propriately called  Po^ssio.  The  ownership  of 
Provincial  Und  was  either  in  the  Populus  or  the 
Caesar :  at  least  this  was  the  doctrine  in  the  time 
of  Oaius  (il  7).  Provincial  land  could  be  trans- 
ferred without  the  forms  required  in  the  case  of 
Italian  land,  but  it  was  subject  to  the  payment  of 
a  land-tax  (vectigal).  Sometimes  the  Jus  Italicum 
was  given  to  certain  provincial  towns,  by  which 
their  lands  were  assimilated  to  Italian  land,  for  all 
legal  purposes.  With  the  Jus  Italicum  such  towns 
received  a  free  constitution  like  that  of  the  towns 
of  Italy,  with  magistrates,  as  decemviri,  quin- 
quennales  (censores)  and  aediles  ;  and  also  a  juris- 
dictio.  It  was  a  ground  of  complaint  against  Piso 
that  he  exereised  jurisdictio  in  a  Libera  Ci vitas. 
(Cic.  de  Prov.  Cons.  3.)  Towns  possessing  the 
Jus  Italicum  in  Hispania,  Gallia  and  other  coon- 
tries  are  enumerated.  The  Latinitas  or  Jus  Latii 
also,  which,  was  conferred  on  many  provincial 
towns,  appears  to  have  carried  with*  it  a  certain 
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jurisdictio ;  and  those  who  filled  ccrtua 
tratus  in  these  towns  thcrebj  obtained  the 
Ci  vitas.  (Strabo,  p.  186,  Casanb.)  It  is  or^ 
easy  to  state  what  was  the  preciae  oondition  of  the 
Coloniae  Romanae  and  Latinae  which  were  esu- 
b^hed  in  the  Provinces :  if  the  name  is  a  oertaia 
indication  of  their  political  conditioa,  that  is  pcetry 
well  ascertained. 

It  has  been  stoted  that  the  tenna  Italia  aad 
Provinciae  are  opposed  to  one  another  aa  the  cob- 
ponent  parts  of  the  Roman  State,  after  it  had  re- 
ceived its  complete  dev  elopement    Under  the  Em- 
perors we  find  Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Citenor  an  i&- 
tegial  part  of  Italy  and  withoat  a  goTenior,  the 
Provincial  orxanisation  having  entirely  disappeared 
there.     In  the  year  B.  c.  49  when  Caesar  crossed 
the  Rubicon  on  his  mareh  tow-ards  Rome,  it  was  a 
Province  of  which  he  was  Proconsul,  a  circomscaoee 
which   gives   a  distinct  meaning  to    this    cTcat. 
Cicero  still  calls  it  Provincia  Gallia  at  the  epoch 
of  the  battle  of  Mutina.     In  the  antimm  of  a.  c: 
43   D.  Bnntns   the  Proconsul  of  the    PnviDcia 
Gallia  was  murdered,  and  from  that  time  we  hcv 
uf  no  more  Proconsuls  of  this  Province,  and  it  is  a 
reasonable  conjecture  that  those  who  then  had  sfl 
the  political  power  were  unwilling  to  allow  any 
perMU  to  have  the  command  of  an  armj  in  a  dis- 
trict so  near  to  Rome.     The  name  Italia  was  how- 
ever applied  to  this  part  of  Italia  before  it  became 
an  integral  portion  of  the  Peninsnia  bj  ceasing  to 
be  a  Provincia.  (Oiesar,  Bell,  GalL  L  54,  t.  I,  vi 
44,  &C. ;  Cic.  PkiL  ▼.  12.)     On  the  determinatioa 
of  the  Provincial  form  of  government  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  this  part  of 
Italy  a  new  organisation  siiit^  to  the  chsmge  sf 
cireumstnnces,  particubirly  as  regarded  the  adminis- 
trstion  of  justice,  which  was  effected  by  the  Lex 
Rubria  de  Gallia  Cisa!pina.     The  Proconsal  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina  had  the  Imperium,  bat  on  his 
functions  ceasing,  the  Jurisdictio  was  pboed  in  the 
hands  of  local  magistrates  who  had  not  the  Impe- 
rium.    These  magistratus  could  give  a  judex  ;  in 
some  cases  their  jurisdiction  was  unlimited ;  in 
others  it  did  not  extend  to  cases  above  a  certain 
amount  of  money  ;  thej  could  remit  a  novi  opens 
nuntiatio,  reouire  a  (>autio  in  case  of  Danmom  In- 
fectum,  and  if  it  was  not  given^  they  could  grant 
an  action  for  damagea 

The  Roman  provinces  up  to  the  battle  of  Acttum 
as  enumerated  by  Sigonius  are :  Sicilia  ;  Sardinia 
et  Corsica  ;  Hispania  Citerior  et  Ulterior ;  (Sal- 
lia  Citerior  ;  Gallia  Narbonensis  et  Onnata  ;  U- 
lyricum  ;  Macedonia  ;  Achaia  ;  Asia  ;  Cilicia  ; 
Syria  ;  Bithynia  et  Pontns  ;  Cvprns  ;  Africa  ;  Cy- 
renaica  et  Crete  ;  Numidia  ;  Mauritania.  Those 
of  a  subsequent  date  which  were  either  new,  or 
arose  from  division  are  according  to  Sigonius: 
Rhaetia  ;  Noricum  ;  Pannonia  ;  Moesia  ;  Dada  ; 
Britaimia  ;  Mauritania  OMsariensis  and  Tingi- 
tana  ;  Acgyptus  ;  Ci^padocia  ;  Galatia  ;  Rhodos ; 
Lycia  ;  Clommagene  ;  Judaea  ;  Ambia  ;  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  Armenia  ;  Assyria.  The  accuracy  of  this 
enumeration  is  not  warranted.  It  will  appear  that 
it  does  not  contain  Lusitania,  which  is  one  of  the 
two  divisions  of  Hispania  Ulterior,  the  other  being 
Baetica :  Lusitania  may  however  not  have  had  a 
separate  governor.  Originally  the  whole  of  Spain, 
so  far  as  it  was  organised,  was  divided  into  the  twi> 
provinces  Citerior  and  Ulterior ;  the  division  of 
Ulterior  into  Baetica  and  Lusitania  beknged  to  a 
later  period.    Under  Aqgustni  Gallia  was  divided 
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into  four  prorincea :  Narbonenais,  Celtica  or  Lof- 
donensii,  Belgica,  and  Aquitania.  The  ProTincia 
of  Cae«ar*s  (>)minentarie8,  from  which  teim  the 
modern  name  Provence  is  derived,  appean  to  have 
corresponded  to  the  subeequent  province  Narbo- 
nensia.  He  had  also  the  Province  of  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina»  or  Citerior  (Caesar,  BelL  GaiL  1 54)  which, 
as  already  explained,  was  subsequently  incorpo- 
rated with  Italia  as  an  integral  nart  of  it  Cicero 
speaks  of  the  two  Oalliae,  as  then  united  in  one 
Imp:  rium  under  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  he  further 
distinguishes  them  by  the  names  of  Citerior  and 
Ulterior.  {De  Prov,  Comt.  ii.  15,  16.)  The  same 
expressions  are  used  by  Caesar  in  his  Commen- 
taries. (BelL  GalL  i.  7,  v.  ],  2.) 

Stiabo  (xviL  p  840,  Casaub.)  gives  the  division 
into  Provinces  (<v<<px<«<)  &•  constituted  by  Augus- 
tus. The  provinces  of  the  Popnlus  (Bjifios)  were  two 
consular  provinces  (Cortical),  and  ten  praetorian 
provinces  (irr^ernnrlai).  The  rest  of  the  eparchies, 
be  says,  belong  to  the  Caesar.  Lositania  is  not 
enumerated  among  the  eparchies  of  the  Populus, 
and  if  it  was  a  distinct  eparchy,  it  must  have  be- 
longed to  the  Caesar  aooiording  to  the  principle  of 
the  division  of  the  provinces,  as  stated  by  Strabo. 
The  list  of  provinces  in  the  **  Demonstratio  Pio- 
vincianim^  (Mjfikog,  Vat  Bode)  mentions  the 
Province  of  Asturia  et  Oalloeca  Lusitania.  Dion 
Cassios  (liiL  12)  states  the  distribution  of  the 
Provinces  by  Augustus  as  follows :  the  Provinces 
of  Africa,  Numi(Ua,  Asia,  Hellas  (Achaea)  with 
Epirus,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia,  Sicilia,  Creta  with 
the  Cyrenaica,  Bithynia  with  the  adjacent  Pontus, 
Sardinia,  and  Baetica  belonged  to  the  Senate  and 
the  people  i9nt*os  and  ytpovcia).  Tanaconensia, 
Lusitania,  all  Gallia,  Coele  Syria,  Phoenice,  Cilicia, 
Cyprus,  and  Aegyptus,  belonged  to  Augustus.  He 
afterwards  took  Dalmatia  from  the  Senate,  and 
gave  to  them  Cyprus  and  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and 
other  changes  were  made  subsequently. 

At  first  Praetors  were  appointed  as  governors  of 
provinces,  but  afterwards  they  were  appointed  to 
the  government  of  provinces,  upon  Uie  expiration 
of  their  year  of  office  at  Rome,  and  with  the  title 
of  Propraetores.  In  the  later  times  of  the  re- 
public, the  consuls  also,  after  the  expiration  of  their 
3'ear  of  office,  received  the  government  of  a  province 
with  the  title  of  Proconsules :  such  provinces  were 
called  Consulares.  Cicero  was  Proconsul  of  Cilicia 
B.  c.  55,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  C. 
Antonius,  obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Macedonia 
immediately  on  the  expiration  of  his  consular  office. 
The  urovinces  were  generally  distributed  by  lot, 
but  the  distribution  was  sometimes  arranged  by 
agreement  among  the  persons  entitled  to  them. 
By  a  Sempronia  Lex  the  proconsular  provinces 
were  annually  determined  before  the  election  of 
the  consuls,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  all 
disputes.  A  Senatusconsultum  of  the  year  55 
B.C.,  ]»ovided  that  no  consul  or  praetor  should 
have  a  province  till  alter  the  expiration  of  five 
years  from  the  time  of  his  consulship  or  praetor- 
ship.  A  proTince  was  generally  held  for  a  year, 
but  the  time  was  oflten  prolonged.  When  a  new 
governor  arrived  in  his  province,  his  predecessor 
was  required  to  leave  it  within  thirty  days.  A 
Lex  Julia  passed  in  the  time  of  C.  Julius  Caesar 
limited  the  holding  of  a  Praetoria  Provincia  to  one 
year,  and  a  Consularis  Provincia  to  two  years. 
(Dion  Cassias,  xliil  25  ;  Cic.  PhiL  1 8,  v.  3.)  The 
govemorsof  provinces  had  no  pay. as  such,  but  cer- 
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ta'*n  expenses  were  provided  for  out  of  the  Aerariunu 
Augustus  first  attached  pay  to  the  office  of  pzo« 
vincial  governor.  (Dion  Cassius,  Uii.  15  ;  Sueton, 
Amgutt.  36.) 

The  governor  of  a  province  had  originally  to  ac- 
count at  Rome  {ad  urbem)  for  his  administration 
from  his  own  books  and  those  of  his  Quaestors ; 
but  alter  the  passing  of  a  Lex  Julia  &  c.  61,  he 
was  bound  to  deposit  two  copies  of  his  accounts 
(raiumes)  in  the  two  chief  cities  of  his  province 
and  to  forward  one  (toUdmn  verUs)  to  the  Aerarium. 
(Cic  ad  Fam.  ii.  17,  t.  20,  ad  AUic  vi.  7.)  If 
the  governor  misconducted  himself  in  the  adniinis- 
trati<m  of  the  province,  the  provincials  applied  to 
the  Roman  Senate,  and  to  the  powerful  Romans 
who  were  their  Patronl  The  offisnces  of  Repe- 
tundaa  and  Pecuhttns  were  the  usual  grounds  of 
complaint  by  the  prorincials  ;  and  if  a  governor 
had  betrayed  the  Interests  of  the  State,  he  was 
also  liable  to  the  penalties  attached  to  Majestas. 
Qnaesticnes  were  established  for  inquiries  into 
these  offences ;  yet  it  was  not  always  an  easy 
matter  to  bring  a  guilty  governor  to  the  punish- 
ment that  he  deserved. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial  power 
under  Augustus,  a  considerable  change  was  made 
in  the  administration  of  the  provinces.  Augustus 
took  the  charge  of  the  provinces  where  a  large 
military  force  was  required  ;  the  rest  were  left  to 
the  care  of  the  Senate  and  the  Roman  people. 
(Strabo,  xviL  p.  840.)  Accordingly  wc  find  in 
the  older  jurists  (Gains,  ii.  21)  the  division  of 
provinciae  into  those  which  were  **  propriae  Populi 
Romani,**  and  those  which  were  ^  propriae  Cue- 
saris,**  and  this  division  with  some  modifications 
continued  to  the  third  century.  The  Senatorian 
provinces  were  distributed  among  consulares  and 
those  who  had  filled  the  office  of  Praetor,  two  pro- 
vinces being  given  to  the  consulares  and  the  rest  to 
the  Praetorii :  these  governors  were  called  Pro- 
consules, or  Praesides,  which  latter  is  the  usual 
term  employed  by  the  old  jurists  for  a  provincial 
governor.  The  Praesides  had  the  jurisdictio  of 
the  Praetor  Urbanus  and  the  Praetor  Peregrinus  ; 
and  their  Quaestors  had  the  same  jurisdiction  that 
the  Curule  Aediles  had  at  Rome.  (Gaius,  i.  6. ) 
The  Imperial  provinces  were  governed  by  Legati 
Caesaris  with  Praetorian  power,  the  Proconsular 
power  being  in  the  Caesar  himself,  and  the  Legati 
being  his  deputies  and  representatives.  The  Legati 
were  selected  from  those  who  had  been  consuls  or 
praetors,  or  from  the  Senators.  They  held  their 
office  and  their  power  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Em- 
peror ;  and  he  delegated  to  them  both  military 
command  and  jurisdictio,  just  as  a  Proconsul  in 
the  Republican  period  delegated  these  powers  to 
his  Legati.  These  Legati  had  also  Legati  under 
them.  No  quaestors  were  sent  to  the  provinces  of 
the  Caesar,  and  for  this  reason  observes  Gaius,  thit 
edict  (hoe  edictvm)  is  not  published  in  those  pro- 
vinces, by  which  he  appears,  from  the  context,  to 
mean  the  edict  of  the  Curule  Aediles.  In  place 
of  the  quaestors,  there  were  Procuratores  Caesaris, 
who  were  either  Equites  or  freedmen  of  the  Caesar. 
Egypt  was  governed  by  an  Eques  with  the  title  of 
Praefectus.  The  Procuratores  looked  after  the 
taxes,  paid  the  troops,  and  generally  were  intrusted 
with  the  interests  of  the  Fiscus.  Judaea,  which 
was  a  part  of  the  province  of  Syria,  was  governed 
by  a  Procurator  who  had  the  powers  of  a  Legatus. 
It  appean  that  there  were  a^M  Procuratores  Cm- 
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Miis  in  the  S«natoriaii  proTinoet,  «ho  collected 
certain  dnee  of  the  Fiscot^  which  were  independent 
of  what  waa  dae  to  the  Aeiarittm.  The  regular 
Uzea,  tm  in  the  Republican  period,  were  the  poll- 
taz  and  land -tax.  The  taxation  was  founded  on 
a  census  of  persons  and  propert^r,  which  was  esta- 
blished by  Augustus.  The  Fortoria  and  other  dues 
were  fimned  by  the  Publicant,  as  in  the  Repnb- 
liein  period. 

The  goTemors  of  the  Senatorial  prorinces  and 
the  \egn,ii  of  the  Caesar  received  their  instructions 
from  him,  and  in  all  cases  not  thus  provided  for 
they  had  to  apply  to  the  Caesar  for  special  dircc- 
tiona.  The  Rescripta  of  the  Emperors  to  the  pro- 
▼incial  goTeroon  are  numerous.  Justice  was  ad- 
ministeKd  in  the  provinces  according  to  the  laws 
of  th  •  Provinces,  and  such  Roman  Uvrs  ai  were 
specially  enacted  for  them,  and  according  to  Im- 
perial  Constitutiones,  Senatusconsulta  and  the 
Edict  of  the  governors.  In  some  instances  the 
provisions  of  Roman  laws  were  extended  to  the 
provinces.  (Oaius,  i  47  ;  Ulp.  /Vty.  xi.  20.) 

The  oiganisation  of  the  Italian  towns  nnder  the 
Empire  has  been  already  explained  in  the  article 
CoLONiA  ;  and  the  same  observations  apply  in 
ffeneial  to  the  Senates  of  Provincial  towns  which 
have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  fimctions  of 
the  Senates  of  Italian  towns.  Even  in  the  pro- 
Tinces  the  names  Senate  and  Senator  occur  in  the 
sense  respectively  of  Curia  and  Decuriones.  But 
there  was  a  great  distinction  between  the  Magis- 
tratus  of  Provincial  and  those  of  Italian  towns. 
The  functions  of  these  personages  in  the  Provincial 
towns  were  generally  Munera  (hurdmt)  and  not 
Honores.  [IIonorbs.]  Such  Honores  as  have 
reference  to  religious  functions  they  certainly  had, 
and  probably  others  also ;  but  they  had  nothing 
corresponding  to  the  Duumviri  Jnri  dicundo  of  the 
Italian  towns,  that  is,  no  functionary  **qui  jus 
dicebat**  The  only  exception  were  such  towns 
as  had  received  the  Jus  Italicum,  the  effect  of 
which,  as  elsewhere  explained,  appears  to  have 
been,  in  brief,  to  give  to  a  certain  citv  and  distnct 
the  same  character  that  it  would  have  had,  if 
it  had  been  a  part  of  the  Italic  soil ;  but  only  so 
fur  as  affected  the  whole  district :  it  did  not  affect 
the  status  of  individuals.  Freedom  from  the  land- 
tax,  and  a  free  constitution  in  Italian  form,  w^th 
Duumviri  J.  D^  Quinquennales,  Aediles,  and  Juris- 
dictio  were  essential  ingredientsof  this  Jus  Italicum. 
Sicily  received  the  Civitas  after  the  death  of  C. 
Julius  Caesar,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  the  men- 
tion of  Duumviri  in  the  inscriptions  of  a  Sicilian 
town,  Savigny  draws  the  probable  inference  that 
the  Sicilian  towns  received  the  Jus  Italicum  also : 
at  least  if  in  any  case,  we  can  show  that  any  pro- 
vincial city  had  Duumviri,  we  may  conclude  that 
such  city  had  the  Jus  Italicum  and  consequently 
Magistratus  with  Jurisdictio.  The  regular  Juris- 
dictio  in  all  the  provinces  was  rested  in  the  governor, 
who  exercised  it  personally  and  by  his  legati: 
with  reference  to  his  circuits  in  the  provincia  the 
governor  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Empire  was  called 
Judex  Ordinarius  and  sometimes  simply  Judex. 
The  towns  which  had  the  Jus  Italicum  were,  as 
already  observed,  not  Under  his  immediate  Juris- 
dictio, though  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  governor 
from  the  judgment  of  the  Duumviri  must  be  con- 
sidered as  always  existing.  The  provincial  towns 
had  the  management  of  their  own  revenue  ;  and 
fome  of  the  principal  towns  could  coin  money.     It 
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does  not  appear  that  the  religion  of  the  fKmac» 
was  ever  interfered  with,  nor  had  it  been  pot  lada 
any  rettiaint  in  the  RepnUican  period. 

The  constitution  of  Caracalls!,  which  pn  ^ 
Civitas  to  all  the  provinces  and  towns  of  the  Eops*. 
morely  aflected  the  penonsd  otatna  of  the  pee^c. 
The  land  remained  Provincial  land,  when  tk  Ja 
Italicum  had  not  been  communicated  to  it.aad  tW 
cities  which  had  not  received  the  Jos  Italksx. 
were  immediately  under  the  Jurisdictio  sf  t^ 
governors.  This  constitutioo  however  mat  hn 
made  conatderable  changea  in  the  oonditisn  of  tkt 
provincials,  for  when  they  all  heomie  Ramaa  &- 
tens,  the  Roman  inddenu  of  nmiTiage,  each  ss  tk 
Patria  Potestas,  and  the  Romnn  Law  of  sneaabc 
in  case  of  intestacy  would  seem  to  be  iusqimb* 
consequents  of  this  change,  at  least  so  £vaitk 
want  of  the  Jus  Italicum  did  not  render  it  in- 
applicable. 

The  oonst-tution  of  the  proTincial  towns  va 
materially  aflected  by  the  establiahmeot  of  Ds 
fensores,  whose  complete  title  is  **  Defensom  Ot> 
tatjs  Plebis  Lod"  UntS  about  the  time  of  0»- 
stantine,  so  fiur  as  the  Pandect  ahowi,  Defeirr 
was  the  title  of  persona  who  were  menAy  ro- 
ployed  in  certain  mimictpal  mattera  of  a  tempflcsr 
kind.  In  the  year  a.  d.  365,  the  Defeosorii  ^ 
pear  as  rqfularly  established  functionariea  (Cod. 
1.  tit.  55.  IM  De/mtorilmi,)  They  were  elected 
by  the  Decuriones  and  all  the  city  ;  bnt,  w^t 
the  magistratus,  they  could  not  be  elected  oot  of 
the  body  of  Decurionea.  The  office  was  originDj 
for  five  years,  but  after  the  time  of  Jnstiniso  fls/f 
for  two  yean.  The  principal  bnainesa  of  tfae  Ik- 
feasor  was  to  protect  his  town  i^gaiast  the  op- 
pression of  the  Oovemor.  (Cod.  1.  tit  55.  tl) 
He  had  a  limited  Jurisdictio  in  civil  matten, 
which  Justinian  extended  from  matteis  to  the 
amount  of  60  aolidi  to  matters  to  the  anount  <i 
300  solidL  There  was  an  iqipeal  from  him  to  the 
Governor.  (Nov.  15.  c.  5.)  He  could  not  xapaae 
a  Multa  ;  but  he  could  appoint  a  Tutor.  In  en- 
minal  matters,  he  had  only  Jurisdictio  ia  some  af 
the  less  important  cases. 

The  number  of  Senators  both  m  the  Italic  soJ 

Cvincial  towns  seems  to  have  been  gencnlly  ooe 
idred  ;  and  this  was  the  number  in  Capua.  (Cic 
in  Rtdl.  ii.  35.)  But  the  number  was  not  in  all  phcef 
the  same.  Uesides  the  actual  members,  the  Aibta 
Decurionum  comprised  others  who  were  merdr 
honorary  membera  The  Album  of  the  tovn  d 
Canusium,  of  the  year  a.  d.  2*28,  which  has  bees 
preserved,  consists  of  148  members,  of  whom  30 
Were  Patroni^  Roman  Senators,  and  2  were  Pitrao^ 
Roman  Equites  ;  the  remainder  were  7  quinqoen- 
nalicii,  a  term  which  is  easily  explained  bv  re- 
ferring to  the  meaning  of  the  term  Quinqnenoiiie' 
[Colonia],  4  allecti  inter  qninquennalea,  '2*2  dmia- 
viralicil,  19  aedilicii,  21  pedani,  34  pneteztai 
The  distinction  between  Pedani  and  Pmeteztii' 
Savigny  professes  himself  unable  to  explain.  Ii> 
many  towns  the  first  persons  in  the  list  of  sctnal 
senators  were  distinguished  firom  the  rest,  *^ 
generally  the  first  Ten,  as  Decemprimi  ;  of  whidi 
there  is  an  example  in  Liry  (xxix.  15.  magistntts 
dennsque  principes)  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Kwt», 
and  of  Centuripae  in  Sicily  (Cic.  pro,  Roi.  Amer. 
c  9,  In  Ferreia,  iL  67). 

It  has  been  previously  shown  that  at  the  tiioe 
when  the  Roman  Respublica  had  attained  its  com- 
plete derelopemcnt,  Italia  and  the  ProTineiaevere 
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ihe  two  gnat  ocmponeiit  parts  of  the  Erapin  ;  and 
one  great  diatinction  between  them  wat  this,  that 
in  Italia  the  towns  had  magistiatos  with  Juris- 
dietio  ;  in  the  provinces,  except  in  places  which 
hnd  receiTed  the  Jus  Italicum,  the  goremor  alone 
had  Jarisdictia  But  with  the  growth  and  devdope- 
meat  of  the  Imperial  power,  a  greater  nnifibrmity 
mw  introduced  into  the  administmtion  of  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  ;  and  ultimately  Italy  itself  was 
under  a  Provincial  fbnn  of  government.  [Coio- 
MiA.  1  As  above  shown,  the  relation  of  the  Governor 
.  to  the  province  was  not  the  same,  when  a  city  had 
magistnuns,  and  when  it  had  not ;  and  consequently 
it  was  in  this  respect  not  the  same  in  Italy  as  in  the 
Provinces. 

The  constitution  of  Constantino  was  based  on  a 
complete  separation  of  the  Civil  and  Military 
power,  which  were  essentially  united  in  the  old 
system  of  provincial  government:  Justinian  how- 
ever ultimately  re-united  the  dvil  and  military 
power  in  the  same  person.  The  governor  who  had 
Civil  power  was  caUed  Rector,  Judex,  Judex  Ordi- 
nanus ;  and  of  these  governors  there  were  three 
classes,  Consulares,  Correctores,  Piaesides,  among 
whom  the  only  distinction  was  in  the  extent  and 
rank  of  their  government  In  the  writings  of  the 
older  jurists,  which  are  excerpted  in  the  Pandect, 
the  Praeses  is  a  general  name  for  a  Provincial 
.governor.  (Dig.  8.  tit  18.)  The  military  power 
was  given  to  Duces  who  were  under  the  gmeml 
superintendence  of  the  Magistri  Militum.  S<Mne 
of  these  Duces  were  called  Comites,  which  was 
originally  a  title  of  rank  given  to  various  function- 
aries and  among  them  to  the  Duces ;  and  when 
the  title  of  Comes  was  regularly  given  to  certain 
Duces,  who  liad  important  commands,  the  name 
Dux  was  dropped,  and  Comes  became  a  title.  This 
was  more  particularly  the  case  with  important 
commands  on  the  frontier.  (Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit  1. 
8.  9.)  The  Comes  is  mentioned  in  Imperial  Con- 
stituUoos  before  the  Dux,  whence  we  infer  his 
higher  rank.  (Cod.  Theod.  8.  tit  7.  s.  11.  Jd 
magidrot  miliiKm^  H  eomites^  et  duoea  onum,) 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  exerdse 
of  the  Jurisdictio,  so  far  as  they  have  not  been 
anticipated  in  speaking  of  the  functionaries  them- 
selves. In  Italy,  and  in  the  towns  which  had  the 
pnvileges  of  Italian  towns,  all  matters  as  a  general 
rule  came  before  the  magistratus  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  but  in  certain  excepted  matters,  and  in 
cases  where  the  amount  in  question  was  above  a 
certain  sum  (the  precise  amount  of  which  is  not 
known),  the  matter  came  before  the  governor  of  the 
province  in  the  first  instanee,  or  in  Italy  before  the 
Roman  Praetor.  Until  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  a.  d.  all  matten  in  the  Provincial  towns, 
which  had  not  magistratus,  came  before  the  governor 
in  the  first  instance  ;  but  about  this  time  the  D(i> 
fensor  acquired  a  power,  like  that  of  the  magis- 
tratus of  the  privileged  towns,  though  more  limited. 
The  old  form  of  proceeding  in  civil  matters  has 
been  explained  elsewhere  [Jddix]  :  the  magis- 
tratus empowered  the  Judex  to  msJce  a  condera- 
natio  ;  and  this  institution  was  the  Ordo  Judi- 
eiorum  Privatorum.  That  which  the  magistratus 
did  without  the  aid  of  a  Judex  was  Extra  Ordi- 
nem.  [Intirdictum.]  The  same  insu'tution  pre- 
vailed in  those  to^ns  which  had  a  magistratus,  for 
it  was  of  the  essence  of  a  Magistratus  or  of  Juris- 
dictio to  name  a  Judex.  (^Le»  Qatt.  Citalp.  c  20.) 
Under  the  emperors,  it  gradually  became  common 
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for  the  magistratus  to  dedde  various  cases  without 
the  aid  of  a  Judex,  and  these  are  the  Extraonii- 
nariae  Cognitiones  spoken  of  in  the  Digest  (50. 
tit  IS).  In  the. reign  of  Diocletian  the  Ordo  Judi- 
ciorum,  as  a  general  rule,  was  abolished  in  the  pro- 
vinces and  the  pedanei  judices(hoc  est  qui  negotia 
humiliora  disceptcnt)  were  only  appointed  by  the 
praeses  when  he  was  ver^  much  occupied  with 
business,  or  fbr  some  tnfling  matters  [Judex 
PxDANXUs]  ;  (Cod.  3.  tit  3.  s.  2)  ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Justinian  the  institution  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared (Inst  4.  tit  15.  8.  8),  and,  as  it  is  con- 
jectured,  both  in  Rome  and  the  Municipia. 

By  the  aid  of  the  Judices,  two  Praeton  were 
able  to  conduct  the  whole  judicial  business  between 
citiaens  and  Peregrini  at  Rome ;  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  same  institution,  the  judicial  business  was 
conducted  in  the  Jurisdictiones  out  of  Rome.  In 
no  other  way  is  it  conceivable  how  the  work  could 
have  been  got  throneh.  But  when  the  Ordo 
Judiciorum  was  abolished,  the  diflSculty  of  trans- 
acting the  business  must  have  been  apparent  How 
this  was  managed,  is  explained  by  nivi^y,  by  re* 
ferring  to  the  growth  of  another  institution.  Even 
in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  the  Praetors  had  their 
legal  advisers,  especially  if  they  were  not  jurists 
themselves  ;  and  when  all  the  power  became  con- 
centnted  in  the  Caesars,  they  were  soon  obliged 
to  form  a  kind  of  college,  for  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness of  various  kinds  and  particulariy  judicial 
matten  which  were  referred  to  the  Caesar.  This 
college  was  the  Coesar^s  Consistorinm  or  Audito- 
rium. The  Provincial  governors  had  their  body  of 
assessors,  which  were  like  the  Owsar*s  Audito- 
rium (Dig.  1.  tit  22)  ;  and  it  is  a  conjecture  of 
Savigny,  which  has  the  highest  probability  in  its 
^vour,  that  the  new  institution  was  established  in 
the  municipal  towns  and  in  the  provincial  towns, 
so  that  here  also  the  magistratus  and  the  Defensor 
had  their  assessors. 

Besides  the  Jurisdictio,  which  had  reference  to 
Litigation,  the  so-called  Contentiota  Jurisdictio, 
there  was  the  Voluntaria.  Matters,  belonging  to 
this  Jurisdictio,  as  Manumission,  Adoption,  Eman- 
cipation, could  only  be  transacted  before  the  Magis- 
tratus Populi  Romani,  and,  unless  these  powers 
were  specmlly  given  to  them,  the  Municipal  Magis- 
trates Iwd  no  authority  to  give  the  lesal  sanction 
to  such  proceedings  ;  though  in  the  old  Municipia 
it  is  probable  that  the  power  of  the  magistratus 
was  as  little  limited  in  the  Voluntaria  as  in  the 
Contentiosa  Jurisdictia  In  the  Imperial  period  it 
was  usual  to  perform  many  aQts  before  the  publie 
authorities,  and  in  the  three  cases  of  large  Gifts, 
the  making  of  a  Will,  and  the  Opening  of  a  Will, 
it  wat  necessary  for  these  acta  to  be  done  before 
a  public  authority.  Such  acts  could  be  done  before 
a  provincial  governor  ;  and  also  before  the  Curia 
of  a  city  in  the  presence  of  a  Magistratus  and 
other  persons.  (Compare  the  Constitution  of  Hono- 
rius.  Cod.  Theod.  12.  tit  1.  s.  151,  and  a  Novel  of 
Valentinian,  Nov.  Theod.  tit  23,  with  Savigny'k 
remarks  on  them.) 

Though  the  general  administration  of  the  Roman 
provinces  is  adequately  understood,  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  some  matters  of  detail ; 
one  cause  of  which  lies  in  the  differences  which 
actually  existed  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
vinces and  which  had  their  origin  in  the  different 
circumstances  of  their  conquest  and  acquisition, 
and  in  the  diversity  of  the- native  castoman'  lavi*  la 
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the  different  provincet,  with  a  Urge  port  of  which 
Ike  RonuuiB  originally  did  not  interfere.  A  general 
Tiew  of  the  Provinces  should  therefore  be  completed 
and  corrected  hj  a  riew  of  the  several  provinces. 

The  authorities  for  this  view  of  the  Provincial 
government  have  been  generally  referred  to.  They 
are,  more  particularly*  Si^ios,  IM  AnH^mo  Jure 
Pravmeianim,  Lib.  L — ill ;  Ooettling,  OmeUekie 
der  Romitekm  SkuUntrfiummg  ;  Waiter,  CTssoUoUs 
de»  Riimitekm  IZsoiUs,  where  the  authorities  an 
Tery  conTenieotly  collected  and  amuiged,  and 
chap,  zxxi  Notes  76,  79,  wherein  he  differs  from 
Savigny  as  to  the  Jus  Italicum  ;  in  chapter  zzzvil 
Walter  has  described  the  provincial  divisions  of 
the  Empire,  which  existed  sbont  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  a.  d.  ;  Savigny,  OmeUekie  dm  I&m, 
R.  im  MitlehHer,  toI.  l  ;  Puehta,  UtUrdmlnhaU 
der  L$m  RubriOy  Zeitsehrift,  Ae^  vol.  x.      [G.  L.] 

PROVOCATIO.    [AppxLLATio,  p.  107,  a.] 

PROVOCATO'RES.  [GLADiAToan,  p.  575, 
b.] 

PROXB'NTA,  PRO'XENUS  («p«^yf«» 
wp^crot).    [HoaPinuM.] 

PRUDENTES.    [JumaooNSi'LTL] 

PRYTANEIUM  (wpwrawwr).  The  wpvrawoi 
of  the  ancient  Greek  states  and  cities  wen  to  the 
oomnmnities  living  around  them,  the  oommon 
houses  of  which  they  in  some  measun  npnsented, 
what  private  houses  wen  to  the  fiunilies  which 
occupied  them.  Just  as  the  house  of  each  ftunily 
was  Its  home,  so  was  the  vpvrareiby  of  erery  state 
or  city  the  common  home  of  its  members  or  inha- 
bitants, and  was  consequently  called  the  ioria 
w^Acwf,  the  **  focus**  or  "  penetrale  urbis.**  (Cic 
d§  Ltg.  ii.  12  ;  Liv.  xlL  20  ;  Dionys.  ii.  23,  65.) 
This  correspondence  between  the  TpifroMSsr,  or 
home  of  the  city,  and  the  private  home  of  a  man^ 
iamilr,  was  at  Athens  very  nmarkable.  A  per- 
petuii  fin  or  vSp  $ff€§orotf  was  kept  continimlly 
burning  on  the  public  altar  of  the  city  in  the  Pry- 
taneium,  just  as  in  private  houses  a  fin  was  kept 
up  on  the  domestic  aitar  in  the  inner  court  of  the 
house.  (Pollux,  i.  7  (  Arnold,  ad  Tkmeyd,  it  15.) 

The  same  custom  was  observed  at  the  Pry- 
taneium  of  the  Eleans,  when  a  fin  was  kept  bum- 
ing  night  and  day.  (Pwob,  v.  15.  §  5.)  Moreover 
the  city  of  Athens  exercised  in  its  I'rytaneinm  the 
duties  of  hospitality,  both  to  its  own  dtiiens  and 
strangers.  Thus  fonign  ambassadors  wen  enter- 
tained here,  as  well  as  Athenian  envoys  on  their 
ntum  home  from  a  successful  or  well  conducted 
miuion.  (Aristoph.  Aekam,  125  ;  Pollux,  ix.  40.) 
Here,  too,  wen  entertained  from  day  to  day  the 
successive  Prytanes  or  Presidents  of  the  Senate, 
together  with  those  citisens  who,  whether  from  per- 
sonal or  ancestral  services  to  the  statesj  wen 
honoured  with  what  was  called  the  a^ir^is  ip 
Tlfntrayi^,  the  **'  victus  quotidianus  in  Piytaneo  ** 
(Cic.  d«  Orttt.  L  54),  or  the  privilege  of  taking 
their  meals  then  at  the  public  cost.  This  was 
granted  sometimes  for  a  limited  period,  some- 
times for  life,  in  which  latter  case  the  parties 
enjoying  it  were  called  ittairoi.  The  custom 
of  conferring  this  honour  on  those  who  had  been 
of  signal  service  to  the  state  and  their  descend- 
ants, was  of  so  great  antiquity  that  one  instance 
of  it  was  nferrod  to  the  times  of  Codrus  ;  and 
in  the  case  to  which  we  allude  the  individual 
thus  hcnoured  was  a  fonigner,  a  native  of  Delphi 
(Lycuig.  e.  Leocr.  p.  158.)  Another  illustration  of 
"He  uses  to  which  the  PrytaneiniB  was  dedicated. 
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is  found  in  the  case  of  the  daoghten  of  Aristeides, 
who  on  the  death  of  their  fother  were  oonndcred 
as  the  adopted  children  of  the  state,  and  married 
from  (4K9a$9i9'mi)  that  oommon  home  of  the  city, 
iust  as  they  would  have  been  from  their  fioher^ 
home  had  he  been  alive.  (Pint  AruL  &  27.) 
Moreover,  hvm  the  ever^buming  fin  of  the  Pry- 
taneium,  or  honte  of  a  mother  state,  was  cairied 
the  sacnd  fin  which  was  to  be  kept  burning  in 
the  pnrtaneia  of  her  colonies  ;  and  if  it  happened 
that  tnis  was  ever  extinguished,  the  fiaine  was 
rekindled  horn  the  piytaaeinm  of  the  pannt  city. 
(Dnker,  ad  Thieifd,  1 24.)  Laetly,  a  Piytaiieinm 
was  also  a  dlstingniahing  mark  of  an  independent 
state,  and  is  mentioned  as  such  by  Thucydides  (il 
15),  who  infoims  us  that  befan  the  time  of 
ThoMus,  every  city  or  state  (w4Xt$)  of  Attica  pos- 
sessed a  pry  taneium.  The  Achaeaaa,  w«  an  told 
(Herod,  vil  197),  called  their  prytaneinm  Xiirer 
(from  As^t,  populus),  or  the  **  towD-haU,**  and 
'  n  it  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  dvil 


The  Prytaneinm  of  Athens  lay  under  the 
Acropolis  on  its  northern  side  (near  the  Aysfd), 
and  was,  as  its  name  denotes,  originally  the  pJaee 
of  assembly  of  the  npvrortit :  in  the  earliest  times 
it  probably  stood  on  the  AcropolisL  CHBcen  called 
n^areZr  wen  entrusted  with  the  chief  magi- 
tracy  in  several  states  of  Greece,  as  Corcyra, 
(Corinth,  Miletus,  and  the  title  is  sometiraea  sy- 
nonymous  with  iteiAstf,  or  princes,  having  appa- 
rently the  same  root  as  wpdrer  or  vp^oros.  At 
Athens  they  wen  in  eariy  times  probably  a  ma- 
gistracy of  the  second  nnk  in  the  state  (next  to 
the  Aichon),  acting  as  judges  in  various  cases 
(perhaps  in  oonjunction  with  him),  and  sitting  m 
the  Prytaneinm.  That  this  was  the  case  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  foet,  that  even  in  ailotimes 
the  lees  paid  into  court  by  phuntiff  and  defondaot, 
befon  they  could  proceed  to  trial,  and  reeeived  by 
the  dicasts,  wen  called  vpvrartM.  (PoUnz,  viii. 
88.)  This  court  of  the  Prytaneium,  or  the  tA  M 
npvrare^n,  is  said  (Pollux,  viil  120)  to  have  been 
presided  over  by  the  fitKoiturtKuSy  who  peihaps 
wen  the  same  as  the  vpvrorf  cr. 

In  later  ages,  howerer,  and  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  courts  of  the  Heliaea,  the  court  of  the 
Prytaneium  had  lost  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
its  original  importance,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  Ephetae,  who  held  then  a  species  of 
mock  trial  over  the  instruments  by  which  any  mdi- 
vidnal  had  lost  his  life,  as  well  as  over  penoos  who 
had  committed  murder,  and  wen  not  forthcoming 
or  detected. 

The  teblcts  or  <{«r«t  otherwise  ic^cir,  on 
which  Solon's  laws  wen  vrritten  (PlutSof.  25), 
wen  also  deposited  in  the  Prytaneium  (Pans.  I 
18.  S  3)  ;  they  wen  at  first  kept  on  the  Acropolis, 
probably  in  the  old  Prytaneiun,  but  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Prytaneium  in  the  Ayopd,  that 
they  might  be  open  to  public  inspection.  (Polhix, 
viil  128.)  Ephialtes  is  said  to  have  been  the  author 
of  this  measun  (Harpocrat  $.  v,  'O  icdfnwtfcv  p6/tM), 
but  their  nmoval  may  have  been  merely  the  con- 
sequence of  the  erection  of  a  new  Prytaneium  on 
the  lower  site  in  the  time  of  PerideSi  (Thiriwall, 
HiiL  t^Ormee,  toL  il  p.  54.)  [R.  W.] 

PRYTANES  (wpvrmrus).    [BoVLx,  pp.  310, 

212;  PaTTANBIUM.] 

PSEPHISMA  (fi^/M).    [BouLB,pp.  21^ 

211  ;  NOHOTHBTM.] 


PSBPHUS. 

PSEPHUS  (if'^t).  The  Athenian  dittsts 
in  giving  their  verdict,  voted  by  ballot.  For  thiB 
purpose  thej  naed  either  lea-shella,  XMphtu  (Arit- 
toph.  Vetp,  333,  34d,  Eq,  1332),  or  beans  (hence 
the  9n/M>f  ia  called  toMiwrp^  by  Ariatophaiiea, 
Eq,  41),  or  balla  of  metal  {<rw6vhv>Mi)  or  atone 
(iff^^).  These  but  were  the  moat  common :  hence 
^^n^(iaOaij  and  its  varions  derivativea,  are  nsed  so 
often  to  signify  voUmg^  dtUrmmmg^  Ac  The  balls 
were  either  pierced  (rcrpinni^ffrai)  and  whole 
(irXiif«(s),  the  former  for  eondenmation,  the  latter 
for  acquittal  (AescL  &  TlmaraL  1 1,  ed.  Steph. ; 
Harpoc  a.  o.  Terpmnifidyii)  ;  or  they  were  black 
and  white,  for  the  same  purposes,  respectively,  as 
the  following  lines  show  (Ovid.  Met,  xr,  41)  :  — 

**•  Mos  erat  antiqnus  niveis  atrisqne  lapillia, 
His  damnare  reos,  illis  absolvere  ctupiL^ 

There  might  be  three  methods  of  voting.  First, 
the  secret  method,  called  K^Mti^  ^m^fcirftu, 
when  each  dicast  had  two  balls  given  him  (say  a 
black  and  a  white^  ;  two  boxes  (mtdoi,  icaUtf-Koi, 
or  ift^pcit)  wen  prepared,  one  of  brass,  called 
the  jndgment-box  (jr^ios ),  into  which  the  dicast 
pat  the  ball  by  which  he  gave  bis  vote,  and  the 
other  of  wood,  called  tutvpot^  into  which  he  pat 
the  other  bail,  and  the  only  object  of  which  was 
to  enable  him  to  conceal  hb  vote.  Each  box  had  a 
neck  or  funnel  (jcif/i^r,  i  e.  iri^fta  fuat  i^^^ov 
X«ifMv  lx<^)»  iitto  which  a  man  could  pit  hia  hand, 
but  only  one  ball  could  pass  through  the  lower  part 
into  the  box.  (Aristoph.  Vetp,  dd,  751.)  Secondly, 
there  might  be  only  one  box,  in  which  the  dicast 
put  which  of  the  two  balls  he  pleased,  and  return- 
ed the  other  to  the  officer  of  the  court.  Thirdly, 
there  might  be  two  boxea,  one  for  condemnation, 
the  other  for  acquittal,  and  only  onebalL  (Harpoc. 
f.  V.  KaBUricos.y  The  first  method  was  most  com- 
monly practised  at  Athens.  Where,  however, 
there  were  several  parties  before  the  court,  aa  in 
inheritance  causes,  to  one  of  whom  an  estate  or 
other  thing  was  to  be  adjudged,  it  was  customary 
to  have  aa  many  ballot-boxes  as  there  were  parties, 
or  at  least  parties  in  distinct  interests  ;  and  the 
dicast  put  the  white  or  whole  ball  into  the  box  of 
that  person  in  whose  favour  he  decided.  [HxRU 
(Or»k).]  The  same  system  of  balloting  was 
employed  when  the  dicasts  voted  on  the  question 
of  damages.  Hence  the  verdict  on  the  question, 
ffttU^  or  not  gvUtjf^  nxfor  ike  fHuxntifftur  defmdant 
(to  distinguish  it  from  the  other),  is  called  'ttp^rrn 
if^s.  (Aesch.  0.  Oes.  82,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth. 
de  Fal$.  Leg.  434,  e.  Arittocr.  676,  e,  Arittog,  795, 
c.  Neaer,  1347.)  A  cutioua  custom  was  in  vogue 
in  the  time  of  Aristophanes.  Each  dicast  hsd  a 
waxen  tablet,  on  which,  if  the  heavier  penalty  was 
awarded,  he  drew  a  long  line  (lengthway  on  the 
tablet) ;  if  the  lighter  penalty,  he  drew  a  short 
line  (breadthway  on  the  tablet).  We  must  sup- 
pose, not  that  the  voting  took  place  in  this  way, 
but  that,  -on  the  votes  being  counted,  the  juroa 
took  a  note  of  the  result  for  their  own  satisfaction  ; 
unless  we  resort  to  this  hypothesis,  vis.  that  the 
drawing  lines  cm  the  tablets  was  an  act  preliminary 
to  the  division,  whereby  the  jury  intimated  to  the 
parties  how  the  matter  was  likely  to  go,  unless 
they  came  -to  a  compromise.  Such  intimation 
might  be  necessary  in  those  cases,  where,  the  esti- 
mates of  the  parties  being  widely  different,  the 
one  proposing  too  high  a  penalty,  the  other  too  low 
a  one,  the  jury  wi&ed  to  inform  the  more  un- 
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reasonable  party,  that,  unless  he  offered  tbem  some 
better  alternative,  they  should  adopt  the  estimate 
of  hit  adversary.  (As  to  this  point,  see  Meier, 
A  n,  Proc.  p.  181.)  The  tablet  is  called  by  Aristo- 
phanes wiWUcuw  riii'nTuc6K  In  the  expression 
rt/ifw  Hr  fiMcpdify  we  undentand  ypaii/afiw  or 
rinv^iv  (  Vetp,  106,  167, 850).  See  Pollux,  viii 
16,  17,  123;  Meier,  AU.  Proc  pp.720,  726; 
Platner,  Proc  tmd  Klag,  voL  i  p.  188  ;  Wacha- 
mnth,  voL  iL  pt  u  p.  344. 

In  the  popular  assemblies  the  common  method 
of  voting  was  by  show  of  hands.  [CaxiKOTONiA.] 
There  were  some  occasions,  however,  when  the 
ballot  was  employed  ;  as  where  it  was  deemed  im- 
portant that  tiM  voting  should  be  secret,  or  that 
the  numbers  should  be  accurately  counted.  Thus, 
to  pass  a  law  for  the  naturalization  of  a  foreigner, 
or  for  the  release  of  a  state  debtor,  or  for  the  resto- 
ration of  a  disfranchised  cititen,  and  indeed  in 
every  case  of  a  prioUtgiiim^  it  was  necessary  that 
six  thousand  persona  should  vote  in  the  m^ority, 
and  in  secret.  (Andoc  de  Mg$L  12,  ed.  Steph. ; 
Demoath.  c  Timoc  715,  719,  c  Noem.  1375.) 
On  the  condemnation  of  the  ten  generals  who 
gained  the  battle  of  Aiginosae,  the  people  voted 
by  ballot,  but  openly,  according  to  the  second  of 
the  plans  above  mentioned.  Tim  voting  was  then 
by  tribes,  MrrJb  ^Kds,  (Xen.  UeU.  i.  7.  §  9.) 
Secret  voting  by  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred  is 
mentioned  in  Aeschines  (c  TVmarct.  5,  ed.  Steph.); 
and  in  ostracism  the  voting  was  conducted  in  secret 
(Schfimann,  De  Comit'.  pp.  121—128,  245.) 

The  people  or  jury  were  said  ^^^i(iio9a^  rf/fi^ 
fdptuf  or  ^Matj  to  oofe,  or  give  their  vote  or 
jmigmemL  Viffor  ritf^veu,  to  coat  aeeotmle^  is  used 
with  a  different  allusion.  (Demesth.  jDn>  On:  304.) 
The  presiding  magistrate  or  officer,  who  called  on 
the  people  to  give  their  votes,  was  said  ^(^f^fCciy, 
i^nfor  MrfMOf  or  ^Mm^  though  the  hut  exprea- 
sion  is  also  uaed  in  the  sense  of  voting  in/apour  of 
a  pereom,  Yi|^(Cf^0ai,  tovote^  to  rteohe^  Avo- 
^f^Ceo-ffai,  U>  oojiid,  and  other  derivations  bom. 
4^^t,  are  often  used  metaphorically,  where  the 
method  of  voting  was  x^^P^'*^^  u^d  conversely. 
X«ipororff7y,  however,  is  not  used,  like  V^tC«4r0aj, 
with  the  accusative  of  the  thing  voted.  As  to 
this  see  Schomann,  <fo  OmdtM,  p.  123.  [C.  R.  K.I 

PSEUDENGRAPHES  ORAPHE  (ifrcu. 
Scyypa^f  Tpo^)-  It  is  shown  under  Prac- 
TORB8  that  the  name  of  every  state  debtor  at 
Athens  was  entered  in  a  register  ,by  the  pmctores, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  the  debts,  and  erase 
the  name  of  the  party  when  he  had  paid  it.  The 
entry  waa  usually  made  upon  a  return  by  some 
magistrate,  to  whom  the  incurring  of  the  debt  b»« 
came  officially  known ;  as,  for  instance,  on  a  r». 
turn  by  the  irwX^ai,  that  such  a  person  had 
become  a  lessee  of  public  knds,  or  fanner  of 
taxes,  at  such  a  rent  or  on  such  terms.  In  case, 
however,  the  authorities  neglected  to  make  the 
proper  return,  any  individual  might,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  give  information  to  the  registering 
officers  of  the  existence  of  the  debt ;  and  thereupon 
the  officers,  if  they  thought  proper,  might  make  an 
entry  accordingly,  though  it  would  probably  be 
their  duty  to  make  some  inquiry  before  so  doing. 
If  they  made  a  false  entry,  either  wilfully,  or  upon 
the  sttg^don  of  another  perron,  the  aggrieved 
party  might  institute  a  prosecution  against  theia, 
or  against  the  person  upon  whose  suggestion  it  waa 
made.    Such  prosecution  was  called  Tpo^  4'**- 
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9tyypn^s.  It  would  lie  aUo,  where  a  man  was 
ngittered  as  debtor  for  more  than  was  really  due 
Irom  him.  And  the  reader  must  understand  the  like 
remedy  to  be  open  to  one,  who  was  falsdy  recorded 
as  a  debtor  by  the  ra/Aiai  rmv  htHv,  Whether 
this  form  of  poceeding  ^nld  be  adopted  against 
magistimtes  for  making  a  fidse  return,  or  whether 
the  remedy  against  tnem  could  only  be  at  the 
hriXitporwUu  or  «Mi«i,  we  cannot  say.  The 
7pa^  ffvSryy^a^r  was  brought  before  the 
Thesmotbetae.  If  the  defendant  was  convicted, 
the  name  of  the  complainant  was  struck  out  of  the 
register,  and  that  of  the  dejfendant  was  entered  in 
bis  stead,  as  debtor  for  the  same  amount  The 
7pa^  /9ovXc^c«f  was  similar  to  this  ;  only  it  lay 
in  those  esses  where  a  man,  who  had  been  a  state 
debtor,  had  paid  all  that  was  due,  but  his  name 
was  not  erssed,  or  haTmg  been  erased,  was  re- 
entered. We  may  presume,  that  fraudulent  or 
malicious  motives  were  necessary  to  be  preved  on 
«uch  a  charge  ;  but  it  is  reasonable  also  to  suppose 
that  in  any  case  <tf  gross  negligence,  frand  or 
malice  might  (as  matter  of  course)  be  presumed  by 
the  dicasts.  (Pollaz,  vitL  40,  43  ;  Harpoc.  and 
Snid.  s.  V9,  BovXcvcrffwt,  tpcvSryTpo^,  ff«9^- 
•ypofM  ttm? ;  Bockh,  PM,  Eeom,  of  Atkema^  pp. 
349,  390,  2d  ed. ;  Meier,  AU.  Proe.  p.  337; 
Platner,Preft«i«i/r%.voLii.  p.n7.)  [aR.K.] 
PSEUDOCLETEIAS  ORAPHE  (fevSo- 
nXifrf (at  ypwp^)^  a  prosecution  against  one,  who 
had  appeared  as  a  witness  (Kkfrrhp  or  Kkiirmp)  to 
prove  tnat  a  defendant  had  been  duly  summoned, 
and  thereby  enabled  the  plaintiff  to  get  a  judgment 
by  default  To  prevent  fraud,  the  Athenian  law 
directed  that  the  names  of  the  witnesses  who  at- 
tended the  summons  should  be  subscribed  to  the 
bill  of  plaint  or  indictment  (fynXiifia),  so  that  the 
defendut,  if  lie  never  had  been  summoned,  and 
Judgment  had  nevertheless  been  given  against  him 
by  defiiult,  might  know  against  whom  to  proceed. 
The  fislse  witness  (icXirr^p)  was  liable  to  be  crimi- 
nally prosecuted,  and  punished  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court  Even  death  might  be  inflicted  in  a 
case  of  gross  conspiracy.  (Demosth.  &  Nici>aL 
1252.)  A  person  thrice  convicted  of  this  offence 
was,  as  in  the  case  of  other  fiilse  testimony,  ip$o 
Jmre  disftanchtsed  ;  and  even  for  the  first  offence  the 
jury  might,  if  they  i^eosed,  by  airpoorf^ifo-ii  mflict 
the  peniJty  of  disfranchisement  upon  him.  (Andoc 
de  MyU,  10,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Meier,  </s  Bm.  Damn. 
p.  125.)  Here  we  may  observe  this  distinction, 
that  the  proceeding  against  the  false  witness  to  a 
summons  was  of  a  criminal  nature,  while  the  wit- 
ness in  the  cause  (i»dffTvp)  was  liable  only  to  a  civil 
action.  The  cause  might  be  that  the  former  ofiience 
was  more  likelv  to  do  mischief.  The  magistrate, 
before  whom  the  defendant  neglected  to  appear, 
when  by  the  evidence  of  the  witness  it  was  shown 
that  he  had  been  duly  summoned,  had  no  discre- 
tion but  to  pronounce  judgment  against  him ; 
whereas  tKe  dicasts,  to  whom  the  witness  gave 
false  evidence  at  the  trial,  might  disbelieve  him 
and  find  their  verdict  according  to  the  truth.  If 
the  fraud  was  owing  to  a  conspiracy  between  the 
pkintiff  and  the  witness,  it  is  probable  that  an 
action  at  the  suit  of  the  defendant  would  lie  against 
the  former,  to  recover  compensation  ;  for,  though 
the  conviction  of  the  witness  would  lead  to  a  re- 
▼osal  of  the  judgment,  still  he  (the  defendant) 
might  have  suffaml  damage  in  the  meantime, 
which  the  setting  aside  of  the  judgment  would  not 
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repair.  Such  action  (it  has  been  conjectiired) 
might  be  a  Zlmi  ffweo^atrrUa^  or  perhaps  fcoicorcx- 
ruir.  If  the  name  of  the  witness  had  been  fraudu- 
lently used  by  the  plaintiff^  and  the  witness  had 
thereby  been  brought  into  trouble,  we  may  oon- 
clnde,  by  analogy  to  the  case  of  other  witaessea^ 
that  he  had  a  ^Uni  /iXd^f  against  the  plaintiff. 
(Demosth.  e.  Apkob.  849.)  The  ypm^  r^t^a- 
jcXifrf (at  came  before  the  Thesmotbetae,  and  the 
question  at  the  trial  simply  was,  whether  the  de« 
fendant  in  the  former  cause  had  been  sammoned  or 
not  (Platner,  Ptoe.  und  Klag.  vol.  i.  in  417  ; 
Meier,  AU.  Pne.  pa  336,  577,  758.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

PSEUDODI'PTEROS.    [Timplum.] 

PSEUDOMARTYRION  ORAPHE  (i^v9^ 
futpTvpmif  ypt^y.    [Maatyma,  p.  734,  b.] 

PSILI  (ifriAoO.    FArma.] 

PS  YCH'ER  ('►wrHip,  dim,  ^vnipiSioy),  a  wine- 
cooler.  (Plat  Comiv.  p.  332,  d  ;  Tim.  L«r.  Plat, 
s.  V.  ;  Menander,  p.  1 77,  ed.  Meineke  ;  Athen.  xi 
ppu  469,  502,  503.)  The  vessel  specially  adapted 
for  this  opention,  was  sometimes  made  of  bronse 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  142)  or  silver  (v.  p.  199).  One  of 
earthenware  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Anti- 
quities at  (Copenhagen.  It  consists  of  one  deep 
vessel  for  holding  ice,  which  is  fixed  within  another 
for  holding  wine.  The  wine  was  poured  in  at  the 
top.  It  thus  surrounded  the  vessel  of  ice  and  was 
cooled  by  the  contact  It  was  drawn  off  so  as  to 
fill  the  drinking-cups  by  means  of  a  cock  at  the 
bottom.  Thus  the  i^icr^p  was  a  kind  of  Cratkr  ; 
and  accordingly,  where  Phylarehus  {ep.  Atkem,  iv. 
p.  142)  in  describing  the  mode  of  life  of  (Heomenes, 
King  of  Sparta,  uses  the  former  term,  Plutarch 
{Ciwm,  p.  1486,  ed.  Stenh.)  adopto  the  latter. 

The  siie  of  the  ^f^mrr^  "vm  very  various.  It 
contained  from  2  quarts  (Plat  /.  c)  to  a  great 
number  of  gallons.  (Athen.  v.  p.  199,  d.  1)  It  was 
sometimes  given  as  a  prise  to  the  winners  in  the 
game  of  the  Cottabos.  [J.  Y.] 

PUBES,    PUBERTAS.      [Citkator  ;    Im. 

PUBIS  ;   iNPANfl.] 

PUBLICA'NI,  fiutners  of  the  public  revenues 
of  the  Roman  state  {veeHgaUa).  Their  name  is 
formed  from  pMiettm^  which  signifies  all  that  be- 
longs to  the  state,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  sy- 
nonymous with  vecttgal.  (Dig.  39.  tit.  4.  s.  1. 
§  1  ;  50.  tit  16.  s.  16  ;  Suet  Aen>,  1  ;  Cic  pro 
Babir.  Pod,  2  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  §  7.)  The  re- 
venues  which  Rome  derived  from  conquered  coun- 
tries, consisting  chiefly  of  tolls,  tithes,  harbour 
duties,  the  scriptura  or  the  tax  which  was  paid 
for  the  use  of  the  public  pasture  lands,  and  the 
duties  paid  for  the  u^e  of  mines  and  salt-works 
(sd/iiiae),  were  let  out,  or,  as  the  Romans  ex- 
pressed it,  were  sold  by  the  censors  in  Rome  itself 
to  the  highest  bidder.  (Cic  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  21, 
c.  Verr,  iii.  7.)  This  salb  generally  took  place  in 
the  month  of  Quinctilis  and  was  made  for  a  lus- 
trum. (Macrob.  Sat,  i.  12.)  The  terms  on  which 
the  revenues  were  let,  were  fixed  by  the  oenson 
in  the  so-called  hgei  eeH$onae,  (Cic  ad  Qtd$d.  f^roL 
i.  1  ;  Varro,  do  Ro  BuaL  iL  1  ;  Fest  s.  o.  Pro- 
dmit.)  The  people  or  the  senate  however  sometimes 
modified  the  terms  fixed  by  the  censon  in  order  to 
raise  the  credit  of  the  publicani  (Plat  Ftamm,  19  ; 
Polyb.  vi.  17  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  44),  and  in  some  cases 
even  the  tribunes  of  the  pet^e  interfered  in  this 
branch  of  the  administration.  (Liv.xliiL  16.)  The 
tithes  raised  in  the  province  of  Sicily  alone,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  wine,  oil^  and  gaidan 
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|iroduee,  were  not  told  at  Rome,  bui  in  the  dis- 
trieU  of  Sicilj  itael^  according  to  a  practice  estab> 
luhed  by  Hiero.  (Cic  e.  Vurr,  ii  3»  64,  &c)  The 
persona  who  undertook  the  fiuining  of  the  public 
RTonue  of  conne  belonged  to  the  wealthiest  Ro> 
mans.  Their  wealth  and  consequent  influence  may 
be  seen  from  the  bet,  that  as  early  as  the  second 
Punic  war,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  Che 
aerarium  was  entirely  exhausted,  the  pnblicani  ad- 
Tanced  large  sums  of  money  to  the  state,  on  condi- 
tion of  repayment  after  the  end  of  the  war.  (  VaL 
Mar.Y.  6.  §  8  ;  Lit.  zzir.  18  ;  compare  xdii. 
48,  &C.)  But  what  class  of  Romans  the  publicani 
were  at  this  time  is  not  stated  ;  scarcely  half  a 
century  hiter  however  we  find  that  they  were 
principally  men  of  the  equestrian  order  (Liv.  zliii. 
1 6)  ;  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  republic,  as  well 
as  during  the  early  part  of  the  empire,  the  farming 
4>f  the  public  revenues  was  almost  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  equites  ;  whence  the  word  equites 
and  publicani  an  sometimes  used  as  synonymous. 
(Cic.  0.  Verr.  I  51,  ii.  71,  <M<  ^tt.iL  1  ;  Suet 
A^,  24  ;  Tacit  JiMo/.  iv.  6.) 

The  publicani  had  to  give  security  to  the  state 
for  the  sum  at  which  they  bought  one  or  more 
branches  of  the  reyenne  in  a  province  ;  but  as  for 
this  reason  the  property  of  eren  the  wealthiest  in- 
dividual must  nave  been  inadequate,  a  number  of 
equites  generally  united  together  and  formed  a 
company  (socii,  societas  or  corpus),  which  was  re- 
cognised by  the  state  (Dig.  3.  tit  4.  s.  i),  and  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  carry  on  their  under- 
takings upon  a  huge  scale.  Such  companies  ap- 
pear as  early  as  the  seoond  Punic  war.  (Liv. 
xxiii.  48,  49.)  The  shares  which  each  partner  of 
such  a  company  took  in  the  business,  were  called 
partes,  and  if  they  were  small,  particulae.  (Cic. 
prv  Ao&'r.  Po$L  2  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  §  7.)  The 
responsible  penon  in  each  company,  and  the  one 
who  caotFBCted  with  the  state,  was  called  manceps- 
(Fest  s.  «.  Maneept ;  Pseudo-Ascon.  in  DivimiL  p. 
1 1 3,  ed.  OrellL)  [M  ancbps]  ;  but  there  was  also  a 
magister  to  manage  the  business  of  each  society, 
who  resided  at  Rome,  and  kept  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  the  agents  in  the  provinces.  (Cic 
ad  AU.  T.  15,  0.  Kerr.  ii.  74.)  He  seems  to  have 
held  his  office  only  for  one  year  ;  his  representa- 
tive in  the  provinces  was  called  sub  magistro,  who 
had  to  travel  about  and  superintend  the  actual 
business  of  collecting  the  revenues.  The  ^X'****- 
KAtnis  in  St  Luke  (xix.  2)  was  probably  such  a 
sub  magistro.  The  magister  at  Rome  had  also  to 
keep  the  accounts  which  were  sent  in  to  him  (to5»> 
lae  aeetpli  U  ejrpeiui).  The  credit  of  these  com- 
panies of  publicani  and  the  flourishing  state  of 
their  finances  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  state,  and  in  fact  its  very  foundation:  of 
this  the  Romans  were  well  aware  ( Cic.  pro  Leg. 
ManiL  6),  and  Cicero  therefore  calls  them  the 
**  omamentum  civitatis  et  firmamentum  reipublicae.*^ 
(Comp.  pro  Plane,  9.)  It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned that  the  publicani,  in  case  of  need,  acted 
as  a  kind  of  public  bank  and  advanced  sums  of 
money  to  the  state  (compare  Cic  ad  Fam.  v.  20), 
which  therefore  thought  them  worthy  of  its  es- 
pecial protection.  But  they  abused  their  power 
at  an  early  period,  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  at 
Rome  itself;  and  Livy  (xlv.  18)  says,  **  ubi  pub- 
licanus  est,  ibi  aut  jus  pnblicum  vanum,  ant  liber- 
tas  sociis  nulla.**    ((^ipare  Liv.  xzv.  3,  4.) 

Kobody  but  a  Roman  citizen  was  allowed  to 
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become  a  member  of  a  company  of  publicaiii ;  fireed* 
men  and  slaves  were  excluded.  (Pseudo-Ascon.  m 
Divimat  p.  113;  Cic  e,  Verr,  iil  39.)  No 
Roman  magistiMe  however,  or  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince, was  allowed  to  take  any  share  whatever  lA 
a  company  of  publicani  (Cic.  e.  Vtrr,  iiL  57),  a  regu- 
lation which  was  chiefly  intended  as  a  protection 
against  the  oppression  of  the  provincials.  During 
the  later  period  of  the  empire  various  changes 
were  introduced  in  the  farming  of  the  public  reve* 
nues.  Although  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a  rule  that 
no  person  shoiud  be  compelled  to  take  any  share 
in  a  company  of  publicani,  yet  such  cases  some- 
times occurred.  (Burmann,  Vteiig,  Pop.  Rom, 
p.  138,  &c)  From  the  time  of  (^onstantine  the 
leases  of  the  publicani  were  generally  not  longer 
than  for  three  years.  (Cod.  4.  tit  61.  s.  4.) 
Several  parts  of  the  revenue  which  had  before  been 
let  to  publicani,  were  now  raised  by  especial  offi* 
cen  appointed  by  the  emperors.  (Burmann,  /.  c. 
p.l4],&c) 

All  the  persons  hitherto  mentioned  as  members 
of  these  companies,  whether  they  held  any  office 
in  such  a  company  or  not,  and  merely  contributed 
their  shares  and  received  their  portions  of  the 
profit  (Cic  ad  AtL  i.  19  ;  Nepos,  AU,  6),  did  not 
themselves  take  any  part  in  the  actual  levying  or 
collecting  of  the  taxes  in  the  provinces.  This  part 
of  the  business  was  performed  by  an  inferior  class 
of  men,  who  were  said  opera*  pnU.eaniM  dart^  or 
09»e  m  operU  toddatU.  (Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  §  8  ; 
Cic  c  Verr.  iii.  41,  a</  Fam,  xiiL  9 ;  compare 
0.  Verr.  iL  70,  /w  Plane.  19.)  They  were  en- 
gaged by  the  publicani,  and  consisted  of  freemen 
as  well  as  slaves,  Romans  as  well  as  provincials. 
(Cic  &  Verr.  ii  77,  de  Proo.  Cone.  5.)  This 
body  of  men  is  called  JarniUa  pMieanomm^  and 
comprehended,  according  to  the  praetor*s  edict 
(Dig.  39.  tit  4.  a  1),  all  persons  who  assisted  the 
publicani  in  collecting  the  vectigal.  Various  laws 
were  enacted  in  the  course  of  time,  which  were 
partly  intended  to  support  the  servants  of  the 
publicani  m  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and 
partly  to  prevent  them  from  acts  of  oppression. 
(See  Digest  39.  tit  4 :  De  PubUeamie  ei  veeti^ 
gaUb,  et  eommieeis;  Gaius,  iv.  28.) 

The  separate  branches  of  the  public  revenue  in 
the  provinces  (deeumaej  porioria^  scriptmni,  and 
the  revenues  from  the  mines  and  saltworks)  were 
mostly  leased  to  separate  comoanies  of  pnblicani ; 
whence  they  were  distinguisned  by  names  de- 
rived from  that  particular  branch  which  they  had 
taken  in  £srm  ;  e.  g.  decumani,  pecuarii  or  scrip- 
turarii,salinarii  or  mancipes  salinarnm,  Ac,  ( Pseudo* 
Ascon.  L  e. ;  compare  Dxcum ab,  Portoricm, 
Salinab,  Scriptura.)  On  some  occasions,  how- 
ever, one  .company  of  publicani  fiirmed  two  or 
more  btanehes  at  once  ;  thus  we  have  an  instance 
of  a  societas  fiirming  the  portorium  and  the  scrip- 
tura at  the  same  time.  (Cic  e,  Verr,  iL  70.) 
The  commentator,  who  goes  by  the  name  of 
Asconius,  asserts  that  the  portitores  were  publi- 
cani who  farmed  the  portorium ;  but  from  all 
the  passages  where  they  are  mentioned  in  ancient 
writers,  it  is  beycmd  all  doubt  that  the  portitores 
were  not  publicani  properly  so  called,  but  only 
their  servants  engaged  in  examining  the  good^ 
imported  or  exported,  and  levying  the  custom- 
duties  upon  them.  They  belonged  to  the  same 
class  as  the  publicans  of  the  New  Testament. 
(St  Luke,  V.  27,  29.)     Respecting  the  impndent 
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irmj  in  which  theie  inferior  offioen  sometimei  be- 
haved towards  tnvcllert  tad  merchantt,  seo  Plant 
MenaedL  L  2.  5,  &&  ;  Cic.  ad  Qmmt,  Fr.  I  I  ; 
Pint  <U  Curiomt  p.  618,  e.  (Compare  Bnimann, 
dsVeetiff,c9,)  [L.S.] 

PUBLICIA'NA  IN  REM  ACTIO,  was  given 
to  him  who  had  obtained  poMeiaion  of  a  thing  ex 
jnsta  caoaa,  and  had  lost  the  Possession  before  he 
had  aoqnireid  the  ownership  by  Usucapion.  This 
was  a  Praetorian  action,  so  called  from  a  Prsetor 
Pnblicius  ;  and  the  fiction  hj  which  the  Possessor 
was  enabled  to  sne,  was  that  he  had  obtained  the 
ownership  hy  Usucapion.  (Oaius,  iv.  36,  where 
the  intentio  is  given.)  This  actio  a'as  an  incident 
to  every  kind  of  possessio  which  was  susceptible 
of  Usucapion  (the  thirty  years*  excepted).  In 
the  old  Roman  Law,  this  Actio  resembled  the 
VindicatiQ,  and  in  the  newer  Roman  Law  it  was 
still  more  closely  assimilated  to  it,  and  consequently 
in  this  actio,  mere  Pnssssiion  was  not  the  only 
thing  considered,  but  the  matter  was  likened  to 
the  case  where  ownership  and  Possession  were  ac- 
quired at  the  same  time  by  Occupatio  or  Traditio. 
Accordingly  Possessio  for  the  purposes  of  Usuca- 
pion may  be  viewed  in  two  ways :  viewed  with 
respect  to  the  ownership  of  which  it  is  the  founda- 
tion, it  is  an  object  of  jurisprudence  as  bare  Pos- 
session ;  viewed  with  reference  to  the  Publiciana 
Actio,  which  is  incident  to  it,  it  is  viewed  as 
ownership.  The  owner  of  a  thing  might  avail 
himself  of  this  action,  if  he  had  any  difficulty  in 
proving  his  ownership. 

This  action  was  introduced  for  the  protection  of 
those  who  had  a  civilis  possessio,  but  that  only, 
and  consequently  could  not  recover  a  thing  by  the 
Rei  vindicatio,  an  action  which  a  man  could  only 
have,  when  he  had  the  Quiritarian  ownership  of  a 
thing.  According  to  the  definition  a  man  oould 
have  this  actio  both  for  a  thing  which  he  had 
in  bonis  and  for  a  thing  of  which  he  had  a  civilis 
possessio,  without  having  it  in  bonis.  When  he 
nad  the  thing  in  bonis  his  action  was  good  against 
the  Quiritarian  owner,  for  if  such  owner  pleaded 
his  ownership,  the  plaintiff  might  reply  that  the 
thing  had  been  sold  and  delivered  and  therefore 
was  his  in  bonis.  The  Publiciana  actio  of  the 
plaintiff  who  had  a  civilis  possessio,  without  having 
the  thing  in  bonis,  was  not  good  against  the 
owner,  who  had  the  right  of  ownership,  in  &ct, 
while  the  plaintiff  had  it  onhf  in  fiction  ;  nor  was 
it  valid  against  another  who  had  a  Civilis  possessio 
as  good  as  his  own.  His  action  was  good  against  a 
Possessor  who  had  not  a  civilis  possessio.  In  this 
action  the  plaintiff  had  to  prove  that  he  possessed 
civiliter,  before  the  time  when  he  lost  the  pos- 
session.    [P0S6K88I0.] 

The  object  of  the  action  was  the  recovery  of  the 
thing  and  all  that  belonged  to  it  (cum  omni  causa). 
In  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  the  distinctioQ  be- 
tween Res  Mandpi  and  Nee  Mandpt  was  abolished, 
and  ownership  could  in  all  cases  be  transferred  by 
tradition.  The  Publiciana  actio  therefore  became 
useless  for  any  other  purpose  than  a  case  of  bonae 
fidei  possessio,  and  this  seems  to  exphiin  why  the 
words  **  non  a  domino  **  appear  in  the  Edict  as 
cited  in  the  Digest  (6.  tit  2.  s.  I),  while  they  do 
not  appear  in  Gains  (iv.  36). 

The  Publiciana  actio  applied  also  to  Servitates, 
the  right  to  which  had  not  been  transferred  by 
Mandpatio  or  In  jure  cessio,  but  which  had  been 
enjoyed  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the 
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Umd.     As  the  legislation  of  Justinian  rendered 
the  old  forms  of  transfer  of  servitutes  unnecessary, 
the  Publiciana  actio  oould  then  only  apply  to  a 
case  of  Possessio. 

(Dig.  6.  tit  2  ;  Inst  4.  tit  6  ;  Savigny,  Das 
Reekt  det  BtUsxt^  p.  13,  5th  ed.  ;  Puchta,  Imtt. 
il  §  233  ;  Mackeldey,  LeMmdk^  12tb  ed.  §  270, 
and  the  notes).  [G.  L.] 

PU'BLICUM.    [Amrarium,  p.  23,  b.] 

PUBLICUM,  PRIVATUM  JUS.  [Jua,  p. 
657,  b.] 

PU'BLICUS  AOER.    fAoKa.) 

PUER.     [S1RVU8.1 

PUGILATUS  (»^,  wy/«4,wv7^x'«.*«n';«^ 
o^M)«  boxing.  The  fist  (pv^Mis,  t^)  being  the 
simplest  and  most  natural  weapon,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  boxing  was  one  of  the 
earliest  athletic  games  amoi^  the  Greeks.  Hence 
even  gods  and  several  of  the  earliest  heroes  are- 
described  either  as  victors  in  the  viryfii^  or  as  dis- 
tinguished boxers,  such  as  Apollo,  Heradea,  Ty- 
deus,  Polydeuoes,  &c  (Pans.  v.  7.  §  4  ;  Theocnt 
xziv.  113  ;  ApoUod.  iii.  6.  §  4  ;  Pans.  v.  a  §  2.) 
The  Scholiast  on  Pindar  {Nem,  v.  89)  says  that 
Theseus  was  believed  to  have  invented  the  art  of 
boxing.  The  Homeric  heroes  are  well  acgnaintfd 
with  it  (Hom.  IL  xxiiL  691,  &c  ;  compare  Od. 
viii.  103,  &e.)  The  contest  in  boxing  was  one  of 
the  hardest  and  most  dangerous,  whence  Homer 
gives  it  the  attribute  A\r)r«iH|.  {IL  xxiiL  653w) 
Boxing  for  men  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic 
games  in  01.23,  and  for  boys  in  01.37.  (Pans. 
V.  8.  §  3.)  Contests  in  boxing  for  boys  are  also 
mentioned  in  the  Nemea  and  Isthmia.    (Pans.  vL 

4.  §  6.) 

In  the  earliest  times  boxers  (pugiles,  wamu) 
fought  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  fwfui  round 
their  loins  (Hom.  //.  xxiii.  683  ;  Virg.  Jea.  v. 
421 )  ;  but  this  was  not  used  when  boxing  was  ia- 
troduced  at  Olympia,  as  the  ecmtests  in  wrestling 
and  racing  had  been  carried  on  here  by  persons 
entirely  naked  ever  since  OL  15.  Respecting  the 
leathern  thongs  with  which  pugilists  surrounded 
their  fists,  see  CBSTUa,  where  its  various  forms  are 
illustrated  by  wood-cuts. 

The  boxing  of  the  ancients  appears  to  have  re- 
sembled the  practice  of  modem  times.  Some  par- 
ticulars, however,  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  A 
peculiar  method,  which  required  great  skill,  was 
not  to  attack  the  antagonist,  but  to  remain  on  the 
defensive,  and  thus  to  wear  out  the  opponent, 
until  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  hhnself  to  be 
conquered.  (Dio  Chrysost  Mdame.  ii.  oraL  29  ; 
Eustath.  ad  IL  p.  1322.  29.)  It  was  considered 
a  sign  of  the  greatest  skill  in  a  boxer  to  conquer 
without  rteeiving  taxj  wounds,  so  that  the  two 
great  pointo  in  this  game  were  to  inflict  blows, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  to  expose  <me8elf  to 
any  danger  (irXiry^  jcol  ^vAoit^  J.  Chrysost 
Sarm.  viL  1  ;  Plut  Sympo$,  it  5  ;  compare  Pans, 
vl  12.  §  3).  A  pugilist  used  his  right  arm  diiefiy 
for  fighting,  and  the  left  as  a  protection  for  bis 
head,  for  2u  regular  blows  were  directed  against 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  wounds  in- 
flicted upon  the  head  were  often  rery  severe  and 
fotal.  In  some  ancient  representations  of  boxers 
the  blood  is  seen  streaming  from  their  nosea,  and 
their  teeth  were  frequently  knocked  out  (Apok 
Ion.  Rhod.  ii  785  ;  Theocrit  ii.  126 ;  Viig. 
Aem.  V.  469  ;  Aelian.  F.  H.  x.  19.)  The  ears 
especially   were    exposed  to  great  danger,  and 
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vith  regular  pogfluU  they  were  genenJIj  maeli 
mutilated  and  broken.  (Plat  Gcrg,  p.  516; 
Itxxlag.  p.  S42  ;  Martial,  viL  32.  5.)  Hence  in 
works  of  art  the  ean  of  the  paneratiasU  always 
appear  beaten  flat,  and  although  swollen  in  tome 
parts,  are  yet  soialler  than  ean  nsnally  are.  In 
order  to  protect  the  ean  from  aoTere  Uowi,  little 
coren,  called  kfitptiri^s^  were  invented.  < Pollux, 
ii.  82  ;  Etymol.  Mag.  t.  r.)  Bat  tbeee  ear-eoYcn 
which,  according  to  the  Etymologist,  were  made 
of  brass,  were  undoubtedly  nerer  used  in  the 
great  public  games,  but  only  in  the  gymnasia  and 
palaestrae,  or  at  most  in  the  public  contests  of 
boxing  fat  boys ;  they  are  never  seen  in  any 
Ancient  work  of  art 

The  game  of  boxing,  like  all  the  other  gymnas- 
tic and  athletic  games,  was  regulated  by  certain 
rules.  Thus  pugilisto  were  not  allowed  to  take 
hold  of  one  another,  or  to  use  their  feet  for  the 
purpose  of  making  one  another  &I1,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  pancntium.  (Plut  Sifmp,  iL  4  ;  Ln- 
cian,  Anaek,  3.)  Cases  of  death  either  during  the 
fight  itself  or  soon  after,  appear  to  have  occurred 
rather  frequently  (Schol.  ad  Find,  Ol.  r.  34),  but 
if  a  fighter  wilfully  killed  his  antagonist,  he  was 
severely  punished.  (Pans.  viiL  40.  §  3,  vi.  9. 
§  3.)  If  both  the  combatants  were  tired  without 
wishing  to  give  up  the  fight,  they  might  pause 
«  while  to  recover  their  strength ;  and  in  some 
cases  they  are  described  as  restmg  on  their  knees. 
(ApoUon.  Rhod.  iL  86  ;  Stat  Theb,  vl  796.)  If 
the  fight  huted  too  long,  recourse  was  had  to  a 
plan  oilled  KAifia{,  that  is,  both  parties  agreed  not 
to  move,  but  to  stand  still  and  receive  the  blows 
without  using  any  means  of  defence,  except  a  cer- 
tain position  of  the  hands.  (Eustath.a<f  //.  xxiii. 
p.  1324  ;  Paus.  viiL  40.  §  3.)  The  contest  did 
not  end  until  one  of  the  combatants  was  compelled 
by  fiitigue,  wounds  or  despair,  to  declare  hiro- 
aclf  conquered  (AtroTope^xr,  Paus.  vl  10.  §  1), 
which  was  generally  done  by  lifting  up  one  hand. 
(Plut  Lpeurff,l9.) 

The  lonians,  especially  those  of  Samos,  were  at 
all  times  more  distinguished  pngilisU  than  the 
Dorians,  and  at  Spaita  boxing  is  said  to  have 
been  fi>rbidcien  by  the  Uws  of  Lyeurgus.  (Pans. 
▼I  2.  §  4  ;  Plut  Lyatrg,  19.)  But  the  ancients 
generally  considered  boxing  as  a  usefiil  training 
for  military  purposes,  and  a  part  of  education  no 
less  important  than  any  other  gymnastic  exercise. 
(Lucian,  Anaek,  3  ;  Plut  Cat.  Maj.  20.)  Even  in 
a  medical  point  of  view,  boxing  was  recom- 
mended as  a  remedy  against  giddiness  and  chronic 
headaches.     (Arctaeus,  D«  Morh,  dint,  car,  L  2.) 

In  Italy  boxing  appears  likewise  to  have  been 
practised 'from  earlv  times,  especially  among  the 
Etruscans.  (Liv.  l  35  ;  Dionys.  viL  72 )  It 
continued  as  a  popular  game  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  republic  as  well  as  of  the  empire. 
(Suet  Avff.  45  ;  Cic.  De  Leg,  ii.  15,  18 ;  Tacit 
AnnaL  xvl  21  ;  Suet  CaUg.  18.)  See  Kranse, 
Die  Gymmattik  amd  Agon,  d.  HeUeaen^  pp.  497 — 
634.  [L.S.] 

PUGILLA'RES.    [Tabulab.]^ 

PU'GIO  {pAxaapa^  dim.  fiaxaiptop;  hx*^' 
dior),  a  dagger ;  a  two-edged  knife,  commonly  of 
biottze,  witB  the  handle  in  many  cases  variously 
ornamented  or  enriched,  sometimes  made  of  the 
hard  black  wood^the  Syrian  terebinth.  (Theophr. 
//.  F.  V.  3.  §  2.)  The  accompanying  woodcut  shows 
throe  oncient  doggers.    The  two  upper  fignres  are 
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eopied  from  Beger  {ThM,  Brand,  vol.  iii.  pp.  398, 
419) :  the  third  represents  a  dagger  about  a  foot 
long,  which  was  found  in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  and 
is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Leyden.  The 
middle  figure  is  entirely  of  metal.  The  handles 
of  the  two  others  were  fitted  to  receive  a  plate  of 
wood  on  each  side.  The  lowermost  has  siso  two 
bosses  of  ivory  or  horn,  and  shows  the  remains  of 
a  thiu  pUte  of  gilt  metal,  with  which  the  wood 
was  covered. 


In  the  heroic  ages  the  Greeks  sometimes  won 
a  dagger  suspended  by  the  sword  on  the  left  side 
of  the  body  [Gladius],  and  used  it  on  all  oc- 
casions instead  of  a  knife.  (Horn.  //.  iit.  271  ; 
Athen.  vi.  p.  232,  c)  The  custom  is  continued  to 
the  present  day  among  the  Amauts,  who  are  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Greeks.  (Dodwell, 
Thar,  vol.  i.  p.  133.)  The  Romans  (see  wood- 
cuts, pp.2,  554),  wore  the  dagger  as  the  Persians 
did  [AciNACBs]  on  the  right  side,  and  conse- 
quently drew  it  with  the  thumb  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  hilt,  the  position  most  effective  for  stabbing. 
The  terms  pagio  and  iyx^iptBtotf  denote  both  iu 
smallness  and  the  manner  of  grasping  it  in  the 
hand  (wb^  jmgnug).  In  the  same  way  we  must 
understand  **  the  two  swords  **  (dao$  gladioe^  Gell. 
ix.  13)  worn  by  the  Gallic  chieftain,  slain  by 
Manlius  Torqnatus  ;  and  the  monuments  of  the 
middle  ages  prove  that  the  custom  long  continued 
in  our  own  and  in  adjoining  countries.  (See  Sto- 
thard,  Mon,  mjUgiee  of  QL  Britain,)  Among  some 
of  the  northeni  nations  of  Europe,  a  dirk  was  con- 
stantly worn  on  the  side,  and  was  in  readiness  to 
be  drawn  on  every  occasion.  (Ovid.  JYitt,  v.  8. 
1 9, 20.)  The  Chalybes  employed  the  same  weapon, 
stabbmg  their  enemies  in  the  neck.  (Xen.  Anab, 
iv.  7.  §  16.)  For  the  Greek  horsemen  the  dagger 
was  considered  preferable  to  the  long  sword  as  a 
weapon  of  offence.     (Xen.  de  Be  Eoaett.  xii. 

n.)  ^y.] 

PULLA'RIUS.    fAuouR,p.l76,a.] 

PU'LPITUM    [Thbatrum.] 

PULVI'NAR.  A  representation  of  the  mode 
of  using  cushions  or  pillows  (pulvini),  to  recline 
upon  at  entertainments,  is  given  in  the  wood-cut 
under  Symposium.  The  most  luxurious  of  such 
cushions  were  stuffed  with  swanVdown.  (Mart 
xiv.  161.)  An  ancient  Egyptian  cushion  is  pre- 
served in  the  British  Mascum.  In  reference  to 
this  practice,  the  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of 

{placing  the  statues  of  the  gods  upon  pillows  at  the 
ectistemia.  [Epulonbs  ;  Lbctistbrnium.]  The 
couches  provided  for  this  purpose  iu  the  temples 
were  called  pulvinaria.  (Hor.  Oarm.  i.  37.'  3 ; 
Ovid.  Met  xiv.  827  ;  Cic  m  Cat  iil  10,  Marus9, 
5,  Dom.  53,  7Wc.  iv.  2 ;  Vol  Max.  iiL  7.  <  1 ; 
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It  is  quite  impoflsible  to  conceive  thiU  all  the  na- 
meroos  games  shoold  hare  taken  place  on  one  day. 

The  conconne  of  atrangen  at  the  leaaon  of  thia 
panegyria,  muat  hare  been  very  great,  as  un- 
doabted]y  all  the  Greeks  were  allowed  to  attend. 
The  states  belonging  to  the  amphictyony  of  Delphi 
had  to  send  their  theori  in  the  month  of  Bysios, 
iome  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  festival 
itself.  (Bdckh,  Corp.  Inter.  Lc)  All  theori  sent 
by  the  Greeks  to  Delphi  on  this  occasion,  were 
called  nvBalffrai  (Strab.  ix.  p.  404),  and  the  theo- 
ries sent  by  the  Athenians  were  always  partica- 
larly  briUiant.  (SchoL  (uf  ^rwtop*.  Jo.  1585.)  As 
regards  sacrifices,  processions,  aiid  other  solemni- 
ties, it  may  be  presumed  that  they  resembled  in  a 
great  measure  those  of  Olympic  A  ^endid, 
though  probably  in  some  degree  fictitious,  descrip- 
tion of  a  theoria  of  Thessalians  may  bo  read  in 
Heliodorus  {Aeth.  il  34). 

As  to  the  order  in  which  the  various  games 
were  performed,  scarcely  anything  is  known,  with 
the  exception  of  some  allusions  m  Pindar  and  a 
few  remarks  of  Plutarch.  The  latter  (^ymp.  il  4  ; 
comp.  Philostr.  ApolL  Tym.  vi.  10)  says  that  the 
musical  contests  preceded  the  gymnastic  contests, 
and  from  ^phodes  it  is  clear  that  the  gymnastic 
contests  preceded  the  horse  and  chariot  races. 
Every  game,  moreoTer,  which  was  performed  by 
men  and  by  boys,  was  alwavs  first  performed  by 
the  latter.  (Plut  Sfmp,  ii.  5.) 

We  have  stated  above  that,  down  to  01. 48,  the 
Delphians  had  the  management  of  the  Pytlaian 
games ;  but  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
conducted  previous  to  that  time  nothing  is  known. 
When  they  came  under  the  care  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  especial  persons  were  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  the  games  and  of  acting  as 
judges.  They  were  called  *£iri/MXi|roi  (Plut 
Symp,  ii  4,  vii.  5)  and  answered  to  the  Olym- 
pian Hellanodicae.  Their  number  is  unknown. 
(Krause,  /.  o.  p.  44.)  In  kter  times  it  was  decreed 
by  the  Amphictyons  that  king  Philip  with  the 
Thessalians  and  Boeotians  should  undertake  the 
management  of  the  games  (Diod.  xvi.  60),  but 
afterwards  and  even  under  the  Roman  emperors 
the  Amphictyons  again  appear  in  the  possession  of 
this  privilege.  (Philostr.  VU,  Soph,  il  27.)  The 
/m^sAirrol  had  to  maintain  peace  and  order,  and 
were  assisted  by  fiMrrtyop6pot^  who  executed  any 
punishment  at  their  command,  and  thus  answered 
to  the  Olympian  i^^tu.  (Luc.  adv.  mdoet,  9,  &c.) 

The  prixe  given  to  the  victors  in  the  Pythian 
games  was  firam  the  time  of  the  second  Pytiiiad  a 
laurel  chaplet ;  so  that  they  then  became  an  ky^ 
art^wirns^  while  befi)re  they  had  been  an  iiy^tr 
XP^fuerirrii.  (Pans.  x.  7.  f  8  ;  SchoL  «•  i^ryMm. 
ad  Find.  Pylh,)  In  addition  to  this  chaplet,  the 
victor  here,  as  at  Olympia,  received  the  symbolic 
palm -branch,  and  was  allowed  to  have  his  own 
statue  erected  in  the  Crissaean  plain.  (Pint  Symp. 
viil  4  ;  Paus.  vl  15.  §  3, 17.  §  1 ;  Justin,  xxiv. 
7,  10.) 

The  time  when  the  Pythian  games  ceased  to  be 
solemnised  is  not  certain,  but  they  probably  lasted 
as  long  as  the  Olympic  games,  i.  e.  down  to  the 
year  a.  d.  394.  In  a.  d.  191  a  celebration  of  the 
Pythia  is  mentioned  by  Philostratus  (  Hi.  Sqak, 
il  27),  and  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian  they 
still  continued  to  be  held,  as  is  manifest  from  his 
own  words.  (JuL  Epist.  pro  Argiv.  pw  35,  a.) 

Pythian  games  of  leas  importance  were  celebnUed 
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in  a  great  many  other  places  where  the  worship 
of  Apollo  was  introduced  ;  and  the  games  of  Bel- 
phi  are  sometimes  disdnguiihed  froni  these  lesser 
Pythia  by  the  addition  of  the  words  4w  AcA^Zf. 
But  as  by  fiur  the  greater  number  of  the  lesser 
Pythia  aie  not  mentioned  in  the  extant  andoit 
writers,  and  are  only  known  from  coins  or  inscrip- 
tions, we  shall  only  give  a  list  of  the  places  where 
they  were  held : — Ancynt  in  Galatia,  Aphrodisias 
in  Caria,  Antiochia,  CTarthaea  in  the  island  of  Ceos 
( Athen.  x.  p.  456,  467),  Carthage  (TertuU.  Seowp, 
6),  Cibyia  in  Phrygia,  Delos  (Dionys.  Pentp. 
527),  Emisa  in  Syria,  Hierapolis  in  Pbrygia, 
Magnesia,  Megara  (Scbol.  ad  Pimi.  Nwm.  v.  84, 
(H.  xiil  155  ;  PhUostr.  ViL  Soph.  I  3),  Miletus, 
Neapolis  in  Italy,  Nicaea  in  Bithynia,  Nieomedia, 
Pergamus  in  Mysia,  Perge  in  Pamphylia,  Perin- 
thus  on  the  Propootis,  Philippopolis  in  Thnoe, 
Side  in  Pamphylia,  Sicyon  (Pind.  CXI  xiil  105, 
with  the  SchoL  ;  Asm.  ix.  51),  Taba  in  Caria, 
Thessalonice  in  Macedonia,  in  Thrace,  Thyatiia, 
and  Tnlles  in  Lydia,  Tripolis  on  the  Macandcr 
in  Caria.  {Yiimmt^DU  Pytkiem^Ntwrnmuad  latk- 
SMM,  pp.  1—106.)  [L.S.] 

PYTHIA.  [Obaculdm,  pu  837,  a.] 
PYTHII  (wMuk),  called  Iloitfioi  in  the  Laee- 
daemonian  dialect  ( Photios,  s. «.),  were  Umt  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  Spartan  kiogis,  two  by  each, 
as  messengers  to  the  temple  of  Delphi  (Ocoapt^ 
wo<  4s  AfXfo^).  Their  office  was  h^hly  heoour- 
able  and  important :  .they  were  always  Uie  mess- 
mates of  the  Spartan  kings.  (Herod,  n.  57  ;  Xen. 
R0p.Lae.  xv.  5  ;  MUUer,  iDor.iil  1.  §  9.) 

PYXIS,  dim.  PYXIDULA  {^is^dim,  wv^ 
Bior),  a  casket ;  a  jewel-box.  (Mart  ix.  88.) 
Quintilian  (viii.  6.  I  35)  produces  this  term  as  an 
example  of  catachresis,  beosuse  it  property  denoted 
that  which  was  made  of  box  (v^os),  but  was  ap- 
plied to  things  of  similar  form  and  use  made  of 
any  other  nrnterial.  In  &ct,  the  caskets  in  which 
the  bdies  of  ancient  times  kept  their  jeweb  and 
other  ornaments,  were  made  of  gold,  silver,  ivoiy, 
mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  &c.  They  were  also 
much  enriched  with  sculpture.  A  silver  coffer, 
2  feet  long,  1^  wide,  and  I  deep,  moat  elaboimtely 
adorned  with  figures  in  bas-relief  is  described  by 
Bottiger.  (Sabma^  roL  I  pp.  64— 80l  pkte  iil) 
The  annexed  woodcut  (fi»m  AnL  d'ErooUma^  vol 
il  tab.  7)  represents  a  very  plain  jewel-box,  out  of 
which  a  dove  is  extracting  a  riband  or  fillet    Ners 


deposited  his  beard  in  a  valuable  pyxia,  when  he 
shaved  fi>r  the  first  time.     [Barba.] 

The  same  term  is  applied  to  boxes  used  to  eon- 
tain  drugs  or  poison  (Cic.  pro  CaeHo^  35—29 ; 
Quintil.  vl  3.  §  25)  ;  and  to  metallic  rings  em- 
ployed in  machinery.  (Plin.  Jl.y.  xviil  11.  s. 
m  [J.Y.] 


Q. 

QUADRAGE'SIMA,  the  fiirtieth  pert  of  the 
imported  goods,  was  the  ordinary  rate  of  the  Poi^ 
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torhim.  (Soet  Vapn.  I. ;  QnintiL  Dedam,  S59  ; 
SymOMch.  EpisL  ▼.  62,  65.)  Tacitot  {Aim.  xiiL 
51)  nyt  that  Um  QuadiagMiiiMi  wbs  abolished  by 
Nero  and  bad  not  been  imiMMed  agmin  {numet 
aboUiio  quadrageamoB)  ;  bnt  it  appcftn  moat  pro- 
bable that  this  Quadragesima  abolished  by  Nero 
was  not  the  Portorinm,  but  the  tax  imposed  by 
Caligula  (Saet  Cal.  40)  of  the  fortieth  part  of  the 
value  of  all  property,  respecting  which  there  was 
any  law-soit  That  the  latter  is  the  more  probable 
opinion  appears  from  the  bet,  that  we  nerer  read 
of  thia  tax  upon  law-snits  after  the  time  of  Nero, 
while  the  former  one  is  mentioned  to  the  latest 
times  of  the  empire.  Considerable  diificulty,  how- 
ever, has  arisen  in  consequence  of  some  of  the 
coins  of  Oalba  having  Qnadragenima  Remiaaa  upon 
them,  which  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  con- 
tradict the  passage  of  Tacitus,  and  by  others  to 
prove  that  Galba  aboHaked  the  Quadragesima  of 
the  portorium.  The  words,  however,  do  not  neces- 
sarily imply  this  ;  it  was  common  in  seasons  of 
scarcity  and  want,  or  as  an  act  of  special  fitvour,  for 
the  emperors  to  remU  certain  taxes  for  a  certain 
period,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  coins  of  Oalba 
were  strode  m  comniemoiation  of  such  a  remission, 
and  not  of  an  abolition  of  the  tax.  (See  Bur- 
naim,  de  Veetigal.  p.  64,  &&,  who  controverts  the 
opinions  of  Spanheim,  de  PrttetL  ei  Un  Numiam. 
▼oL  iL  p.  54d.) 

QUADRANS.    [As,  pp^  140,  b,  141,  a.] 

QUADRANTAL,  or  AMPHORA  QUAD- 
RANTAL, or  AMPHORA  only,  was  the  princi- 
pal Roman  measure  of  capacity  for  fluids.  All  the 
Moman  measures  of  capacity  were  founded  on 
weight,  and  thus  the  amphora  was  originally  the 
ipaoe  occupied  by  eighty  pounds  of  wine.  (Festus, 
#.».) 

There  is  also  preserved  to  us  by  Festus  (s.  e. 
PvbHea  Pom/era^  p.  246,  Mttller),  a  plebiscitum 
(the  Sillian)  of  unknown  date,  regulating  the  weights 
and  measures,  to  the  following  effect :  — E»  pom- 
daribiu  pmbUds,  qmbua  hoc  tempedaU  popmims  oetier 
aolet,  uti  eoaequelwr  aadvlum^  uti  ijuadranial  vim 
oHoginla  pcmdo  net :  eongiua  vini  deeem  p.  (i.  e. 
pomdo)  tiet :  eex  eextari  eonffitte  eiet  vini  ;  duods' 
ominqmugmta  eeatari  quadrantal  tiet  vini:  —  that 
IS,  that  the  qmidrantal  should  contain  80  pounds 
of  wine*,  and  the  eongitu  10  ;  and  that  the  sexta- 
rius  should  be  l-6th  of  the  om^'vs,  and  ]-48th  of 
the  qyadrantal.  The  qnadrantol  was  subdivided 
into  2  mmae^  S  congO,  48  eeaiariiy  96  heminae^ 
192  quarlariiy  384  aeetalnda^  576  cyoMi,  and  2304 
hgulae.  As  compared  with  the  Roman  dry  measure, 
the  quadramtal  was  three  times  the  moditte.  The 
only  measure  larger  than  the  quadramtal  was  the 
adeue  of  20  amphorae,  which  was  used,  as  well  as 
the  amphora  itself  in  estimating  the  produce  of  a 
vineyard.     [Culbub  :  comp.  Amphora  sub  fin.] 

The  quadrantal  was  connected  with  the  mea- 
sures of  lengthy  by  the  law,  that  it  was  the  cube 
of  the  foot,  whence  its  name  quadrantal^  or,  as 
other  writers  give  it  (using  the  Oreek  ie6€os  in- 
stead of  the  Latin  quadrantal)  amphora  eubue. 


*  The  Romans  were  aware  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  specific  gravity  of  wine  and  of  water, 
and  in  the  different  sorts  of  each,  but,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  they  regarded  them  as  of  the  same 
specific  gravity:  when,  however,  they  wished  a 
very  exact  determination,  they  used  rain  water. 
(Bdckh,c.3.) 
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((^to»  R.  R.  57  ;  Gell  i  20  ;  Priscian.  Conn,  de 
Meue,  et  Pomd.  w.  59—63 :  — 

**  Pes  longo  in  spatio  latoque  altoque  notetur : 
Angulus  ut  par  sit,  quern  clandit  linea  triplex, 
Quatuor  et  medium  quadris  cingatur  inane : 
Amphora  fit  cubus,  quam  ne  violare  liceret, 
Sacravere  Jovi  Tarpeio  in  monte  Quirites." 

A  standard  model  of  the  Amphora  was  kept 
with  great  care  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the 
Capitol,  and  was  called  amjAora  CapioUna  (Pris- 
cian. Lc;  Capitolin.  Atajeimin,  4).  There  still 
exists  a  eongiue  which  professes  to  have  been  made 
according  to  this  standard.  [Conoius.]  For  a 
full  account  of  this  congius,  see  H.  Hase,  AbhmuU, 
d,BerLAhad.  1824. 

There  are  two  questions  of  very  great  interest 
connected  with  the  Roman  quadrantal;  namely, 
(1),  whether  the  equality  to  the  cubic  foot  was 
originally  exact,  or  only  approximate,  and  (2), 
whether  there  was  any  exact  ratio  between  the 
Roman  and  the  Oreciaa  measures.  The  lull  dis- 
cussion of  these  questions  would  be  inconsistent 
both  with  the  limits  and  with  the  chief  object  of 
this  work.  A  general  statement  of  the  matters  in 
dispute  will  be  found  under  Mknsura,  p^  754. 
It  may  here  be  added  that,  whether  there  was  or 
was  not  oriffinaUjf  any  precise  ratio  between  the 
Greek  and  Roman  measures  of  capacity,  they  were 
at  least  so  neariy  related  to  one  another,  tbat,  when 
the  two  systems  came  to  exist  side  by  side,  it  was 
found  easy  to  establish  the  following  definite  ratios. 
Of  the  liquid  measures  ;  the  Roman  amphora^  or 
quadramtalj  was  2-5ths  of  the  Aeginetan,  and 
2-3rds  of  the  Attic  amphora  or  metretee ;  and  the 
eon^ue  of  the  Roman  system  was  equal  to  the 
xovs  of  the  Attic  Again,  comparing  the  Roman 
liquid  with  the  Oreek  (hy  measures,  £e  quadrantal 
was  l-3rd  of  the  Aeginetan,  and  one  half  of  the 
Attic,  medimnue.  Consequently,  of  the  dry  measures, 
the  modiue  (which  was  l-3rd  of  the  quadratital) 
was  l-9th  of  the  Aeginetan,  and  i-6th  of  the  Attic, 
medimnue.  The  connecting  subordinate  unit  in  all 
these  sets  of  measures  is  the  Ronum  eeaetariue^  or 
eixih  part  qfthe  eongiue,  which  was  introduced  into 
the  Greek  svstem  under  the  name  of  ^dtrrrft^  and 
which  stands  to  the  several  measures  now  men- 
tioned in  the  following  relations :  — 

1.  Liquid  Meaeuree, 
The  Roman  quadrantal    »     48  sextarii 
„    Attic  metretee  s     72      „ 

„    Aeginetan  „  =  120      „ 

2.  Dry  Meaeuree. 

The  Roman  modiue  ss     ]  6  sextarii 

„     Attic  medimnue         s     96      „ 
„    Aeginetan   „  =  144      „ 

The  (^<myr,  or  Roman  eextariue,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  genuine  Attic  cicrevf  or  eixtk 
of  the  medimnue,  which  was  equal  to  the  Roman 
modius.  (On  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, see  Bdckh,  cc.  iii.  xi.  xv. — xvii.) 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  only  safe  mode  of  computing  the  content 
of  the  amphora  hi  terms  of  our  own  measures  of 
capacity  is  by  deducing  it  from  the  value  already 
assigned  to  the  Roman  pound,  on  the  authority 
chiefly  of  the  coins.  That  value  may  be  taken,  in 
round  numbers,  at  5050  grains.  Now  the  im- 
perial gallon  contains  70,000  gnins.  Therefore 
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peria]  gallons,  or  a  litUe  more  than  5^  galloni,  or 
than  5  gallon«  and  6  pinta.     If  ire  were  to  make 
the  compatation  directly  from  the  eongiui  of  Vei- 
pa$ian,  we  should  have  a  somewhat  higher  valae  ; 
which,  as  has  already  been  shown  nnder  Pondsra, 
arises  probably  from  a  soorce  of  error.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  computation  from  the  Roman  cubic 
foot  gives  a  somewhat  lower  value  [Pondera]  ; 
but,  as  already  intimated,  it   is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  true  content  of  the  amphora  was  ex- 
actly a  cubic  foot,  and  in  &ct,  if  Bdckh  be  right, 
it  was  a  little  more.     At  all  events,  the  value  of  5 
gallons  6  pints  is  quite  near  enough  to  the  truth 
for  all  the  purposes  of  the  classical  student    (See 
the  Tables.)     On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to 
reckon  the  qmadrantal  at  exactly  6  gallons,  and 
consequently  the  asxtontM,  which  is  the  small  unit 
of  the  system,  at  exactly  1  pint  (instead  of  -96) 
we  should  obtain  a  system  so  extremely  simple, 
and  with  so  small  a  limit  of  error  (namely  less 
than  j^  in  a  pint),  that  it  would  probably  be 
allowable  to  adopt  it  in  the  ordinary  reading  of  the 
classic  authors;   indicating,   however,    the  small 
envir,  by  prefixing  in  each  case  the  words  a  liiUe  less 
than;  and  correcting  it,  when  the  numbers  are  Uu^e, 
by  taking  fmm  the  result  1.25th  of  itself.    [P.  S.  J 
QUADRI'GAR     [Cdrrtts,  p.  379.J 
QUADRIOATUS.     [Denarius.] 
QUADRIRE'MES.     [NAVI^  p.  785,  b.] 
QUA'DRUPES.     [Pauperies.] 
(^UADRUPLATOR'ES,  public  informers  or 
accusers,  were  so  called,  either  because  they  re- 
ceived  a  fourth  part  of  the  criminals  property,  or 
because  those  who  were  ooovicted  were  condemned 
to  pay  fourfold  {quadmpli  damnari)^  as  in  cases  of 
violation  of  the  laws  respecting  gambling,  usury, 
&C.  (Pscudo-Ascon,  in  Cie.  Divin,  p.  1 10,  in  Verr, 
ii.  pi  208,  ed.  Orelli ;  Festus,  s,  r.)     We  know 
that  on  some  occasions   the  accuser  received  a 
fourth  part  of  the  property  of  the  accused  (Tac 
.^im.  iv.  21)  ;  but  the  other  explanation  of  the  word 
may  also  be  correct,  because  usurers,  who  violated 
the  law,  were  subjected  to  a  penalty  of  four  times 
the  amount  of  the  loan.    (Cato,  <U  Re  Rust,  init) 
When  the  general  right  of  accusation  was  given, 
the  abuse  of  which  led  to  the  springing  up  of  the 
Quadruplatores,  is  uncertain  ;   but  originally  all 
fines  went  into  the  common  treasury,  and  while 
that  was  the  case  the  accusations  no  doubt  were 
brought  on  behalf  of  the  state.     (Niebuhr,  ffisL 
o/Romey  vol.  iii.  pt  37.)    Even  under  the  republic 
an  accusation  of  a  public  officer,  who  had  merited 
it  by  his  crimes,  was  considered  a  service  ren- 
dered to  the  state ;  the  name  of  Quadruphitores 
teems  to  have  been  given  by  way  of  contempt  to 
mercenary  or  fidse  accusers.  (Cic.  Drr.  iL  7,  e.  Verr. 
ii.  7;  PhiuL  Pers,  i  2.  10  ;  Liv.  iii.  72.)    Seneca 
(ds  Bene/.  viL  25)  calls  those  who  sought  great 
returns  for  small  fiftvoun,  Q^adrupUttores  henefi- 
dorumtuorum. 

QUADRUPLTCA'TIO.     [Actio.] 
QUADRUSSIS.     [As.] 
QUAESTIONES,    QUAESTIONES   PER- 
PETUAE.      [Judex,    p.  648,  b ;    Praetor, 
p.  957,  a.] 

QUAESTOR  is  a  name  which  was  given  to 
two  distinct  classes  of  Roman  officers.  It  is  de- 
rived from  quxuroy  and  Varro  {Ds  Ling.  Lai.  r. 
81  gives  a  definition  which  embraces  the  principal 
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functions  of  both  daases  of  officers :  **  Quaestors 
a  quaerendo,  qui  oonquirerent  pnblicas  pecunias  et 
maleficia.**  The  one  dass  therefore  had  to  do 
with  the  collecting  and  keeping  of  the  public  re- 
venuet,  and  the  others  were  a  kind  of  public  ac- 
cusers. The  former  bon  the  name  of  gnaestorts 
ckusid^  the  ]tLit&t  o(  qmustores  parriddii,  (Diir.  1. 
tit  2.  8.  2.  §  22,  23.) 

The  gmatstons  parrieidii  were,  as  we  have  said, 
public  accusers,  two  in  number,  who  conducted  the 
accusation  of  persons  guilty  of  murder  or  any  other 
capital  oflenoe,  and  carried  the  sentence  into  exe- 
cution.   (Festus,  s.  V.  Pariei  and  Qmestores;  Liv. 
il  41 ;  Dionys.  viiL  77.)     There  are  many  poinu 
which  might  make  us  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
quaestores  parrieidii  and  the  duumviri  perdnel- 
Uonis  were  the  same  officers  ;  but  a  closer  exami- 
nation shows  that  the  former  were  a  permanent 
magistiacy,  while  the  latter  were  appointed  only 
on    special  emergencies.     [See  Perdu bllionis 
Duumvirl]  All  testimonies  agm  that  these  pub- 
lic accusers  existed  at  Rome  during  the  period  of 
the  kin^  though  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  by 
which  king  they  were  instituted  (Fest  Le.;  Tacit. 
AnnaL  xi.  22;  Dig.  1.  tit  13),  as  some  mentimi 
them  in  the  reign  of  Romulus  and  others  in  that 
of  Numa.     When  Ulpian  takes  it  for  certain  that 
they  occurred  in  the  time  of  Tullus  Hostiliua,  he 
appears  to  confound  them,  like  other  writers,  with 
the  duumviri  perduellionis,  who  in  this  reign  acted 
as  judges  in  the  case  of  Horatins,  who  had  slain 
his  sister.    During  the  kingly  period  there  occurs 
no  instance  in  which  it  could  be  said  with  any 
certainty,  that  the  quaestores  parrieidii  took  a  part. 
As  thus  everything  is  so  uncertain,  and  as  late 
writers  are  guilty  of  such  manifest  eonfruiona,  we 
can  say  no  more  than  that  such  public  accusers 
existed,  and  infer  from  the  analogy  of  later  times 
that  they  were  appointed  by  the  {wpulus  on  the 
presentation  of  the  king.     In  the  eariy  period  of 
the  republic  the  quaestores  parrieidii  appear  to  have 
become  a  standing  office,  which,  like  others,  was 
held  only  for  one  year.    (Liv.  iii  24,  25.)     They 
were  appointed  by  the  populus  or  the  curies  on 
the  presentation  of  the  consuls.     (Dig.  1.  tit  2. 
s.  2.  §  23 ;  Tacit  I.  e.)  W  hen  these  quaestores  dis- 
covered that  a  capital  offence  had  been  committed, 
they  had  to  bring  the  chargo  before  the  comitia 
for  trial.  (Liv.  iiL  24;  Dionys.  viiL  75.)  They  con- 
voked the  comitia  through  the  person  of  a  trum- 
peter, who  proclaimed  the  day  of  meeting  from  the 
capitol,  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  at  the  house  of 
the  accused.  (VaiTO,«fo  Linp.  La/.  vL  90,  ed.  Mul- 
ler.)   When  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced  by 
the  people,  the  quaestores  parrieidii  executed  it ; 
thus  they  threw  Spurius  Ousius  from  the  Tarpeiaa 
rock.    (Dionys.  viii.  77  ;  Liv.  il  41 ;  Cic  de  Re 
PnbL  il  35.)     They  were  mentioned  in  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  after  the  time  of  the 
decemvirate  they  still  continued  to  be  appointed, 
though  probably  no  longer  by  the  curies,  but  either 
in  the  comitia  centuriata  or  tributa,  which  they 
therefore  must  also  have  had  the  right  to  assemble 
in  cases  of  emergency.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  LaL  vi  9.) 
This  appears  to  be  implied  in  the  statement  of 
Tacitus,  that  in  the  year   447  b.  a  they  were 
created  by  the  people  without  any  presentation  of 
the  consuls.     From  the  year  366  b.  &  they  are  no 
longer  mentioned  in  Roman  history,  as  their  fux»- 
tions  were  gradually  transferred  to  the  triumviri 
capitales.  (Val.  Max.  v.  4,  §  7,  viiL  4.  §  2 ;  Sallust, 
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Oai.  55  ;  TRIUMVIRI  Capitalxs),  and  partly  to 
the  aedilet  and  tribunes.  (Asdilu,  Tribuni  ; 
Niebuhr,  llitt.  of  Rome^  toI.  iiL  p.  44  ;  Zacharioe, 
SuUa^  ali  Ordner,  &e.  vol  iL  n.  147,  &c.)  The 
qnaeitores  parricidii  have  not  only  been  confounded 
with  the  daumviri  perduellionis,  but  alio  with  the 
qnaestores  classiei  (Tacit  /.  e. ;  Zonar.  tiL  1 3,  &,c.\ 
and  thi«  probably  owing  to  the  fiurt,  that  they 
ceased  to  be  appointed  at  luch  an  early  period,  and 
that  the  two  kinds  of  qnaestora  are  seldom  dis- 
tinguished in  ancient  writings  by  their  character- 
istic epithets.  (Becker,  Handb,  der  Rom,  AUertk. 
▼oL  il  pt  il  p.  228,  &c) 

The  ^uaestores  ekutid  were  officers  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  public  money.  It  is  established 
by  the  clearest  possible  evidence,  that  during  the 
kingly  period  this  magistracy  did  not  exist  ( Liv.  iv. 
4  ;  Plut  PopL  12),  and  it  would  seem  that  a  con- 
siderable time  elapsed  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  before  this  magistracy  was  instituted.  Their 
distinguishing  epithet  classiei  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  ancient  writer,  except  Lydus  {De  Mag.  L  27), 
who  however  gives  an  absu»l  interpretation  of  it 
Niebuhr  (vol.  iL  p.  430)  refers  it  to  their  having  been 
elected  by  the  centuries  ever  since  the  time  of  Va- 
lerius Publicola,  who  is  said  to  have  first  instituted 
the  office.  (Pint  PM,  12.)  They  wers  nt  first 
only  two  in  number,  and  of  course  taken  only  firom 
the  patricians.  As  the  senate  had  the  supreme 
administration  of  the  finances,  the  quaestors  were 
in  some  measure  only  ito  agents  or  paymasters,  for 
they  could  not  dispose  of  any  part  of  the  public 
money  without  being  directed  by  the  senate.  Their 
duties  consequently  consisted  in  making  the  neces- 
sary paymento  from  the  aerarium,  and  receiving 
the  public  revenues.  Of  both  they  had  to  keep 
correct  accounts  in  their  tabulae  pMicae.  (Polyb. 
yi.  13.)  Demands  which  any  one  might  have  on 
the  aerarium,  and  ouUtanding  debto  were  likewise 
registered  by  them.  (Pseudo-Ascon.  in  Verrin,  p. 
158,  Orelli  ;  Plut  Cht,  Min.  27.)  Fines  to  be 
paid  to  the  public  treasury  were  registered  and  ex- 
acted by  them.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  60  ;  Tacit  AnnaL 
xiiL  28.)  Another  branch  of  their  duties,  which 
however  was  likewise  connected  with  the  treasury, 
was  to  provide  the  proper  accommodations  for 
foreign  ambassadors  and  such  persons  as  were  con- 
nected with  the  republic  by  ties  of  public  hos- 
pitality. Lastly  they  were  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  burials  and  monuments  of  distinguished 
men,  the  expenses  for  which  had  been  decreed  by 
the  senate  to  be  defrayed  by  the  treasury.  In  the 
aerarium,  and  consequently  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  quaestors,  were  kept  the  books  in  which 
the  senatus-consulta  were  registered  (Joseph.  Ant. 
Jwi.  xiv.  10.  10  ;  Plut  a*/.  Min,  17),  while  the 
original  documents  wera  in  the  keeping  of  the 
aediles,  until  Augustus  transferred  the  care  of  them 
also  to  the  quaestors.    (Dion  Cass.  Hv.  36.) 

In  the  year  b.  a  421  the  number  of  quaestors 
was  doubled,  and  the  tribunes  tried  to  eifect  by  an 
amendment  of  the  law  that  a  part  (probably  two) 
of  the  quaestores  should  be  plebeians.  (Liv.  iv.  43  ; 
Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  430,  &c)  This  attempt  was  in- 
deed fifustrated,  but  the  interrex  L.  Papirius  effected 
a  compromise,  that  the  election  should  not  be  re- 
stricted to  either  order.  After  this  kw  was  air- 
ried,  eleven  years  passed  without  any  plebeian 
being  elected  to  the  office  of  quaestor,  until  in  b.  c. 
409,  three  of  the  four  quaestors  were  plebeians. 
(Lit.  iv.  54.)    A  person  who  had  held  the  office 
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of  qiuiestor  had  undoubtedly,  as  in  later  times,  the 
right  to  take  his  seat  in  the  senate,  unless  he  was 
excluded  as  unworthy  by  the  next  censors.  And 
this  was  probably  the  reason  why  the  patricians  so 
determinately  opposed  the  admission  of  plebeians 
to  this  office.  [Sbnatus.]  Henceforth  the  con- 
suls, whenever  they  took  the  field  against  an  enemy, 
were  accompanied  by  one  quaestor  each,  who  at 
first  had  only  to  superintend  the  sale  of  the  booty, 
the  produce  of  which  was  either  divided  among 
the  le^on,  or  was  transferred  to  the  aerarium. 
(Liv.  IV.  53.)  Subsequently  however  we  find 
that  these  quaestors  also  kept  the  funds  of  the 
army,  which  they  had  received  from  the  treasury 
at  Rome,  and  gave  the  soldiers  their  pay ;  they 
were  in  fact  the  pay-masters  in  the  army.  (Polyb. 
vi.  39.)  The  two  other  quaestors,  who  remained 
at  Rome,  continued  to  discharge  the  same  duties 
as  before,  and  were  distinguished  from  thoie  who 
accompanied  the  consuls  by  the  epithet  urbani.  In 
the  year  bl  c.  265,  after  the  Romans  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Italy,  and  when,  in  conse- 
quence, the  administration  of  the  treasury  and  the 
raising  of  the  revenues  became  more  laborious  and 
important,  the  number  of  quaestors  was  again 
doubled  to  eight  (Lyd.  de  Mag.  i.  27  ;  Liv.  EjM, 
lib.  15 ;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  645)  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  henceforth  their  number  continued  to  be 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  empire  became  ex- 
tended. One  of  the  eight  quaestors  was  appointed 
by  lot  to  the  guaegiura  osHetuU,  a  most  laborious 
and  important  post,  as  he  had  to  provide  Rome 
with  com.  (Cic.  pro  Muren,  8,  pro  Sort.  17.) 
Besides  the  quaestor  ostiensis,  who  resided  at  Ostia, 
three  other  quaestors  wera  distributed  in  Italy  to 
raise  those  parts  of  the  revenue  which  were  not 
fanned  by  the  publican!,  and  to  control  the  latter. 
One  of  them  resided  at  Cales,  and  the  two  others 
probably  in  towns  on  the  Upper  Sea.  (Cic  in  VaL 
5.)  The  two  remaining  quaestors,  who  wero  sent 
to  Sicily,  are  spoken  of  below. 

Sulla  in  his  dictatorship  raised  the  number  of 
quaestors  to  twenty,  that  he  might  have  a  large 
number  of  candidates  for  the  senate  (senatui  ex' 
plendoy  Tacit  Annal.  xi.  22),  and  Julius  Caesar  even 
to  forty.  (Dion  Cass.  xliiL  47, 51.)  In  the  year 
&C.  49  no  quaestors  were  elected,  and  Caesar 
transferred  the  keeping  of  the  aerarium  to  the 
aediles.  From  this  time  forward  the  treasury  was 
sometimes  entrusted  to  the  praetors,  sometimes  to 
the  praetorii,  and  sometimes  again  to  quaestors. 
[Akrarium.]  Quaestors  however,  both  in  the 
city  and  in  the  provinces,  occur  dnwn  to  the  latest 
period  of  the  empire.  Some  of  them  bore  the  title 
of  candukai  prindpis^  and  their  only  duty  was 
to  read  in  the  senate  the  communications  which 
the  princeps  had  to  make  to  this  assembly  {tibri 
prif^ipalea^  epittolas  prindpis.  Dig.  1.  tit  13.  §  2 
and  4  ;  Lyd.  de  Mag.  i.  28  ;  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev. 
43  ;  Plin.  EpuL  vii.  16).  From  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  all  quaestors,  on  entering  their 
office,  were  obliged  to  give  gladiatorial  games  to 
the  people,  at  their  own  expense,  whereby  the 
office  became  inaccessible  to  any  one  except  the 
wealthiest  individuals.  (Suet  Oaud.  24  ;  Tacit 
AnnaL  L  e.  xiii.  5  ;  Suet  Domti.  4  ;  Lamprid. 
AU».  Sev.  43.)  When  Constantinople  had  be- 
come the  second  capital  of  the  empire,  it  received 
like  Rome  its  qunestoVs,  who  had  to  give  games  to 
the  people  on  entering  upon  their  office  ;  but 
they  were  probably,  like  the  praetors,  elected  by 
Sr  8 
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the  senate  and  only  annonnced  to  the  empenr. 
(Becker,  Handb.  der  Horn.  Alterik.  vol.  ii.  pt  ii.  p. 
332,  &c  ;  Walter,  Gttek,  de$  Rom,  RedUi,  pi  371.) 

The  proconsul  or  praetor,  who  had  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  proTince,  was  attended  hy  a  quaestor. 
This  quaestor  had  undoubtedly  to  perform  the  same 
functions  as  those  who  accompaniea  the  armies  into 
the  field  ;  they  were  in  hci  the  same  officers,  with 
the  exception  that  the  former  were  sUtionaiy  in 
their  province  during  the  time  of  their  office,  and 
had  consequently  rights  and  duties  which  those 
who  accompanied  the  armies  could  not  have.  In 
Sicily,  the  earliest  Roman  province,  there  were 
two  quaestors  answering  to  the  two  former  divi- 
sions of  the  island  into  the  Carthaginian  and 
Greek  territory.  The  ona  resided  at  Lilybaeora, 
the  other  at  Syracuse.  Besides  the  duties  which 
they  had  in  common  with  the  pay- masters  of  the 
armies,  they  had  to  levy  those  parts  of  the  public 
revenue  in  the  province  which  were  not  farmed  by 
the  publicani,  to  control  the  publicani,  and  to  for* 
ward  the  sums  laised,  together  with  the  accounts 
of  them,  to  the  aerarium.  (Pseudo-Ascon.  ta 
Vfrrin.  p.  167,  OrellL)  In  the  provinces  the 
quaestors  had  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  curule 
aediles  at  Rome.  (Oaius,  i.  6.)  The  relation  ex- 
isting between  a  praetor  or  proconsul  of  a  province 
and  ois  quaestor  was  accordmg  to  ancient  custom 
regarded  as  resembling  that  between  a  fiither  and 
his  son.  (Cic.  Divin.  19,  &  Verr,  il  1.  15,  pro 
Piane,  U^  ad  Fam.  iii.  10.)  When  a  quaestor 
died  in  his  province,  the  praetors  had  the  right  to 
appoint  a  proquaestor  in  his  stead  (Cic  e.  Verr.  L  c), 
and  when  the  praetor  was  absent,  the  quaestor 
supplied  his  place,  and  was  then  attended  by  lie- 
tors.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  il  15,  pro  PUme,  41.)  In 
what  manner  the  provinces  were  assigned  to  the 
quaestors  after  their  election  at  Rome,  u  not  men- 
tioned, though  it  was  probably  by  lot,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  quaestor  ostiensis.  But  in  the  consulship  of 
Decimus  Drusus  and  Porcina  it  was  decreed  that 
the  provinces  should  be  distributed  among  the 
quaestors  hj\oXex$enatusnmsulto.  (Dig.  1.  tit  13. 
§  2;  Cic  c.  Verr,  ii.  1.  13.)  During  the  time  of 
the  empire  this  practice  continued,  and  if  the 
number  of  quaestors  elected  was  not  sufficient  for 
the  number  of  provinces,  those  quaestors  of  the 
preceding  year,  who  had  had  no  province,  might  be 
sent  out  This  was,  however,  the  case  only  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  people,  for  in  those  of  the 
emperors  there  were  no  quaestors  at  all.  In  the 
time  of  Constantino  the  title  of  quaestor  mteripaiatii 
was  given  to  a  minister  of  great  importance,  whose 
office  probably  originated  m  that  of  the  candidati 
principis.  Respecting  his  power  and  influence  see 
Walter,  Geseh.  d.  Rom.  R.  p.  365.  [L-S.] 

QUAESTO'RIILUDI.  [LudiQuabstoril] 

QUAESTO'RIUM.  [Castra,  pp.  249,  a, 
253,  b.] 

QUALES-QUALES.     [Servus.] 

QUALUS.     [Calathus.] 

QUANTI  MINO'RIS  is  an  actio  which  a 
buyer  had  against  the  seller  of  a  thing,  in  respect 
of  any  non-apparent  faults  or  imperfections,  at  the 
time  of  the  side,  even  if  the  seller  was  not  aware 
of  them,  or  for  any  defects  in  the  qualities  of  the 
thing  which  the  seller  had  warranted :  the  object 
of  the  actio  was  to  obtain  an  abatement  in  the 
purcliase- money.  This  action  was  to  be  brought 
within  a  year  or  within  six  months,  aco(»>ding  as 
there  was  a  Cautio  or  not  The  actio  quanti  minoris 
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might  be  brought  as  often  as  a  new  defect  was  dis- 
covered ;  but  the  purchaser  could  not  recover  the 
value  of  the  same  thing  twice.  [Emtio  it 
Vrndxtio.]  (Dig.  21.  tit  1  ;  44.  tit  2.  s.  25. 
§1.)  [G.L.1 

QUART A'RI US,  a  Roman  measure  of  ca^iadtT, 
one  fourth  of  the  sextaritUj  and  consequently  a 
little  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  pint  imperial.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  Greek  system  of  liquid  measares 
under  the  name  of  r^ra^op.  [P*  Sl] 

QUASILLA'RIAE.    [Calathus.] 

QUASILLUM.     [Calathus.] 

QUATUORVIRI  JURI  DICUNDO.  [Co- 
LONIA,  p.318,b.] 

QUATUORVIRI  VIARUM  CURANDA- 
RUM.     [ViAR.] 

QUERE'LA  INOFFICICSI  TESTAMEN- 
TI.     [Trstamsntum.] 

QUINA'RIUS.     [Drnarids.] 

QUINCUNX.     [As,  p.  140,  b.] 

QUINDECIMVIRI.  [DHcsMViRi,pL387,a.] 

QUINQUAGE'SIMA,  the  fiftieth  or  a  tax  of 
two  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  all  alaves  that 
were  sold,  was  mstituted  by  Augustas  according 
to  Dion  Cassias  (Iv.  31).  Tacitus  (xiiL  31 X 
however,  mentions  the  twenty-fifth  or  a  tax  of 
four  per  cent  upon  the  sale  of  iJaves  in  the  time  of 
Nero :  if  both  passages  are  correct,  this  tax  must 
have  been  increased  after  the  time  of  Augustus, 
probably  by  Caliguhi,  who,  we  are  told  by  Saet4Muns 
{in  vita^  c.  40),  introduced  many  new  taxes. 
(Burmann,  de  VecHg.  p.  69,  &c) 

We  are  also  told  by  Tacitus  {Amn.  xiiL  51)  thai 
Nero  abolished  the  Quinquagesima ;  this  must 
have  been  a  different  tax  from  t&e  above-mentioned 
one,  and  may  have  been  similar  to  the  Quinqua- 
gesima  mentioned  by  Cicero  (c.  Verr.  iii.  49)  in 
connection  with  the  Aratores  of  Sicily. 

A  duty  of  two  per  cent  was  levied  aft  Athens 
upon  exports  and  imports.     [Pintsoostb.] 

QUINQUATRUS  or  QUINQUA'TRIA,  a 
festival  sacred  to  Minerva,  which  was  celebrated 
on  the  19th  of  March  {a.d.  xir.  KaL  Apr.\  and 
was  so  called  according  to  Varro  (is  Limg.  Lot  vL 
14,  ed.  Miiller),  because  it  was  the  fifth  day  after 
the  Ides,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Tusculans  called 
a  festival  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  Ides  Seaatrvt^ 
and  one  on  the  seventh  SepHmatnu,  Gellius  (iL 
21)  and  Festus  (t.  v.)  also  ffive  the  same  etjinologr, 
and  the  latter  states  that  the  Faliscans  too  called'a 
festival  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  Ides  Dedmatrm. 
(Comp.  MiiUcr, Etruaher^  vol  ii.  p.  49.)  Both  Varro 
and  Festus  state  that  the  Quinquatms  was  cele- 
brated for  only  one  day,  but  Ovid  (FasL  iiL  809, 
6cc.)  says  that  it  was  celebrated  for  five  days,  and 
was  for  this  reason  called  by  this  name :  that  on 
the  first  day  no  blood  was  shed,  but  that  on  the 
last  four  there  were  contests  of  gladiators.  It 
would  appear  however  from  the  above-mentioned 
authorities  that  the  first  day  was  only  the  festival 
properly  so  called,  and  that  the  hut  four  were 
merely  an  addition  made  perhaps  in  the  time  of 
Caesar  to  gratify  the  people,  who  became  so  pas- 
sionately fond  of  gladiatorial  combats.  The  ancient 
Calendars  too  assign  only  one  day  to  the  festivaL 

Ovid  (L  e.)  says  that  this  festival  was  celebrated 
in  commemoration  of  the  birth-day  of  Minenra ; 
but  according  to  Festus  it  was  sacred  to  Minerva 
because  her  temple  on  the  Aventine  was  conse- 
crated on  that  day.  On  the  fifUi  day  of  the  fes- 
tival, according  to  Ovid  (iii  849),  the  trumpeu 
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ued  b  ncred  litet  were  porified ;  but  tluf  Menu 
to  have  been  originally  a  Mparate  festival  called  7^- 
biiiutruuH  (Fettoa,  «. «.  /  Varro,  L  e.\  which  wai 
oelebmted  as  we  know  from  the  ancient  Calendan 
on  the  23d  of  March  (a.  d.  z.  OaL  Apr,\  end 
would  of  ooQue,  when  the  Quinqoatrui  wu  ex- 
tended to  five  dayi,  &U  on  the  lait  day  of  that 
liestiyaL 

Ai  this  festiTal  was  ncred  to  Minerva,  it  seenu 
that  women  were  accostomed  to  consult  fortune- 
tellers and  diviners  upon  this  day.  (Plant  Mil. 
iiL  1.  98.)  Domitian  caused  it  to  be  celebrated 
evenr  year  in  his  Albaa  Villa,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  hOls  of  Alba,  and  instituted  a  collegium  to 
iuperintond  the  celebration,  which  consisted  of 
the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  of  the  exhibition  of 
plays,  and  of  contests  of  orators  and  poets.  (Suet 
/>om.4.) 

There  was  also  another  festival  of  this  name 
called  Qfumquainu  MtmuculM  or  Qi(M9ifa^ncs  Mi- 
aorm,  celebrated  on  the  Ides  of  June,  on  which 
the  tibicines  went  through  the  city  in  procession 
to  the  temple  of  Minerva.  (Varro,  de  Lmg,  Lai. 
vi.  17  ;  Ovid.  FotL  vL  651,  ace.  ;  Festns,  p.  149, 
ed.  Miiller.) 

QUINQUENNA'LIA,  were  games  institated 
liy  Nero  ▲.  D.  60,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  festl- 
Tiils,  and  celebrated  like  the  Greek  «crrarr7}p(3«f 
at  the  end  of  every  four  yean :  they  consisted  of 
musical,  gymnastic,  and  equestrian  contests,  and 
were  called  Aeroata.  (Suet  Ner.  12 ;  Tac  Awn, 
ziv.  20;  Dion  Cass.  Ixi.  21.)  Suetonius  and 
Tacitus  (Jl,  oc:)  say  that  such  games  were  first  in- 
troduced at  Rome  by  Nero.  The  Q»tfi9ii«ma/ta, 
which  had  |»eviously  been  instituted  both  in 
honour  of  Julius  Caesar  (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  6)  and 
of  Augustus  {Id.  IL  19  ;  Suet  Aug,  59,  98),  were 
confined  to  the  towns  of  Italy  and  the  provinces. 
The  Quinquennalia  of  Nero  appear  not  to  have 
been  oelebtated  after  his  time,  till  they  wero  re- 
vived again  by  Domitian  in  honour  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Jninter.  (Suet  tkrm.  4.) 

QUINQUENNA'LIS.   [Colonia,  p.  318,  b.] 

QUINQUERE'MIS.    (Navis,  p.  785,  b.] 

QUINQUE'RTIUM.    (Pentathlon.] 

QUINQUEVIRI,  or  five  commissioners,  were 
firequently  appointed  under  the  republic  as  extra- 
ordinary magistrates  to  carry  any  measure  into 
effect  Thus  Qatii^aaotn  ^fmsom,  or  public 
bankers,  wen  occasionally  appointed  in  times  of 
great  distress  [Msnsaiui]  ;  the  same  number  of 
commissionen  was  sometimes  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  formation  of  a  colony,  though  three  {pri- 
wnvm)  was  a  mora  common  number.  [Colonia, 
p.315,  b.]  We  find  too  that  Quinqueviri  were 
created  to  superintend  the  ropcurs  of  the  walls  and 
of  the  towers  of  the  city  (Liv.  xxv.  1\  as  well  as 
for  various  other  purposes. 

Besides  the  extraordinary  commissioners  of  this 
name,  there  were  also  permanent  offices,  called 
Quinqueviri,  who  were  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  the  city  after  sunset,  as  it  was  inconvenient  for 
the  regular  magistrates  to  attend  to  this  duty  at 
that  time :  they  were  first  appointed  soon  after  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus.     (  Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  31.) 

QUINTA'NA.     [Castra.] 

QinRINA'LIA,  a  festival  sacred  to  Qnirinus, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  February 
(a,  cf.  XIII.  Cat.  Mart,),  on  which  day  Romulus 
(Qnirinus)  was  said  to  have  been  carried  up  to 
heaven.  (Ovid.  FatL  u.  475 ;  Festns,  s. «.;  Varro, 
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de  Lmg.  Lai.  vL  13,  ed.  Mttller.)  This  festival 
was  also  caOed  Stultorum  /eriae^  respecting  the 
meaning  of  which  see  Fornacalia. 

QUIRINA'LIS  FLAMEN.     [Flambn.} 

QUIRITES,  QUIRITIUM  JUS.  [Jua, 
p.  658,  a.] 

QUOD  JUSSU,  ACTIO.  [Jussu,  Quod, 
Actio.] 

QUORUM  BONORUM,  INTERDICTUM, 
The  object  of  this  interdict  is  to  give  to  the  Prae- 
torian heres  the  possession  of  anything  belonging 
to  the  hereditas  which  another  possesses  pro  he- 
rede  or  pro  possessore.  The  name  of  this  Interdict 
is  derived  from  the  introductory  words,  and  it  runs 
as  follows:  **Ait  Praetor:  Quorum  bonorum  ex 
edicto  meo  illi  possessio  data  est:  quod  de  his 
bonis  pro  herede  ant  pro  possessore  possides,  pos- 
sideresve  si  nihil  usucaptnm  esset :  quod  quidem 
dolo  male  fiscisli,  uti  desineres  possidere :  id  illi 
restituas.**  The  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  this  Inter- 
dict when  he  has  obtamed  the  Bonorum  Possessio, 
and  when  any  one  of  the  four  following  conditions 
apply  to  the  defendant. 

1.  Quod  de  his  bonis  pro  herede, 

2.  Aut  pro  possessore  possides, 

3.  Possideresve  si  nihil  usncaptum  esset, 

4.  Quod  quidem  dolo  malo  fectsti,  uti  desineres 

possidere. 

The  two  firet  conditions  are  well  understood, 
and  apply  also  to  the  case  of  the  hereditatis  pctitio. 
The  fourth  condition  also  applies  to  the  case  of  the 
hereditatis  petitio  and  the  rei  vindicatio  ;  but  in- 
stead of  **  quod  quidem  "  the  reading  •*  quodqne  " 
has  been  proposed,  which  seems  to  be  required, 
for  No.  4  has  no  reference  to  Na  3,  but  is  itself  a 
new  condition.  The  words  of  No.  3  have  caused 
some  difficulty,  which  may  be  explained  as  fol- 
lows. 

In  establishing  the  Bonorum  Possessio,  the 
Praetor  intended  to  give  to  many  persons,  such  ns 
emancipated  children  and  Cognati,  the  same  rights 
that  the  heres  had  ;  and  Ids  object  was  to  accom- 
plish this  effectually.  The  Roman  heres  was  the 
representative  of  the  person  who  had  died  and  left 
an  hereditas,  and  by  virtue  of  this  representative 
or  juristical  fiction  of  the  person  of  the  dead  having 
a  continued  existence  in  the  person  of  the  heres, 
the  heres  succeeded  to  his  property  and  to  all  his 
rights  and  obligations.  In  the  matter  of  rights 
and  obligations  the  Praetor  put  the  bononim  pos- 
sessor in  the  same  situation  as  the  heres  by  allow- 
ing him  to  sue  in  respect  of  the  claims  that  the 
deceased  had,  and  allowing  any  person  to  sue  him 
in  respect  of  claims  against  the  deceased,  in  an 
actio  utilis  or  fictitia.  (Ulp.  Frag,  tit  28.  s.  12  ; 
Gains,  iv.  34.)  In  respect  to  the  property,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  law  any  person  might  take  posses- 
sion of  a  thmg  belonging  to  the  hereditas,  and  ac- 
quire the  ownership  of  it  in  a  certain  time  by  usuca- 
pion. (Gains,  ii.  52 — 58.)  The  persons  in  whoso 
fiivour  the  Praetor's  edict  was  made  could  do  this 
as  well  as  any  other  person ;  but  if  they  found  any 
other  person  in  possession  of  anything  belonging 
to  the  hereditas,  they  could  neither  claim  it  \}y  the 
vindicatio,  for  they  were  not  owners,  nor  by  the 
hereditatis  petitio,  for  they  were  not  heredes.  To 
meet  this  difficulty  the  Interdictum  Quorum  Bono- 
rum was  introduced,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
aid  the  Bonorum  Possessor  in  g^^tting  the  possession 
(whence  the  title  of  the  Interdictum  adipiscendae 
possessionis)  and  so  commencing  the  usucapion. 
3r  4 
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If  he  loft  the  poMeMum  before  the  uiucapion  wai 
complete,  he  could  in  meet  CMee  recover  it  by  the 
PosaeflMriiil  Interdicts,  properly  to  called,  or  by 
other  legal  ixiean«.  Thi«,  according  to  Sarigny,  ia 
the  origin  of  the  Bonomm  Poeseseio. 

In  coone  of  time  when  Bonitarian  ownenhip 
(in  bonie)  wai  fully  establiihed  and  co-existed  witn 
Quiritarian  ownership,  this  new  kind  of  ownership 
was  attributed  to  the  Bonomm  Possessor,  after  he 
had  acquired  the  Bonomm  Possessio,  and  thos  all 
that  belonged  to  the  deceased  ex  jure  Qoiritium  b»* 
came  his  in  bonis  and  finally  by  Usucapion,  ex  jure 
Quiritium  {  though  in  the  mean  time  he  had  most 
of  the  practical  advantages  of  Quiritarian  ownership. 
Ultimately  the  Bonorum  Possessio  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  species  of  hereditas,  and  the  like  forms 
of  procedure  to  those  in  the  case  of  the  real  heredius 
were  applied  to  the  case  of  the  Bonomm  Possessio: 
thus  arose  the  possessoria  hereditatis  petitio,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Gains,  and  cannot  therefore  be  of 
later  origin  than  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Thus  the  new  form  of  procedure,  which  would 
have  rendered  the  Interdict  Quorum  Bonorum  nn- 
necessaiy,  if  it  had  been  introduced  sooner,  co- 
existed with  the  Interdict,  and  a  person  might 
avail  himself  of  either  mode  of  proceeding,  as  he 
found  best  (Qaius,  iii.  34.)  In  the  legislation 
of  Justinian,  we  find  both  forms  of  procedure  men- 
tioned, though  that  of  the  Interdict  had  altogether 
fiJIen  into  disuse.   (Inst  4,  tit  15.) 

According  to  the  old  law,  any  possessor,  without 
respect  to  his  title,  could  by  usucapion  pro  herede 
obtain  the  ownership  of  a  thing  belonging  to  the 
hereditas ;  and  of  course  the  Bonorum  Possessor 
was  exposed  to  this  danger  as  much  as  the  Heres. 
If  the  time  of  Usucapion  of  the  possessor  was  not 
intermpted  by  the  first  claim,  the  heres  had  no 
title  to  the  Interdict,  as  appears  from  its  terms,  for 
•uch  a  possessor  was  not  mduded  in  No.  1  or  2. 
Hadrian-  (Oaius,  it  57)  by  a  senatusconsultum 
changed  the  law  so  &r  as  to  protect  the  heres 
•gainst  the  complete  usucapion  of  an  Improbus  Pos- 
sessor,  and  to  restore  the  thing  to  him.  Though 
the  words  of  Gains  are  general,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Senatusconsultum  of  Hadrian  did 
not  apply  to  the  Usucapion  of  the  Bonorum  Pos- 
•essor  nor  to  that  of  the  Bonae  fidei  possessor. 
Now  if  we  assume  that  the  Senatusconsultum  of 
Hadrian  applied  to  the  Bonomm  Possessor  also, 
its  provisions  must  have  been  introduced  into  the 
formula  of  the  Interdict,  and  thus  the  obscure  pas- 
sage Na  3  receives  a  clear  meaning,  which  is  this : 
You  shall  restore  that  also  which  you  no  longer 
possess  pro  possessore,  but  once  so  possessed,  and 
the  possession  of  which  has  only  lost  that  quality 
in  consequence  of  a  lucrativa  usocapio.  According 
to  this  explanation  the  passa^  Na  3  applies  only 
to  the  new  role  of  law  established  by  the  Senatus- 
consultum of  Hadrian,  which  allowed  the  old  usu* 
cnpion  of  the  improbus  possessor  to  have  its  legal 
effect,  but  rendered  it  useless  to  him  by  compelling 
restitution.  In  the  legislation  of  Justinian  conse- 
quently these  words  have  no  meaning,  since  that 
old  usucapion  forms  no  part  of  it ;  yet  the  words 
have  been  retained  in  the  compilation  of  Justinian, 
like  many  others  belonging  to  an  earlier  age, 
though  in  their  new  place  they  are  entirely  devoid 
of  meaning. 

(Savigny,  Ueber  da$  Interdict  Quorum  Bonorum^ 
ZtiUchrift^  &a  vol.  v. ;  Dig.  43.  tit  2  ;  Gains,  iv. 
144.)  [G.L.] 
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RAMNES,  RAMNENSES.  [PAnicn.] 
RAPI'NA.  [Bona  Rapta  ;  FirmTUM.] 
RASTERorRASTRUM,<fiai.RASTELLUS, 
RALLUS,  RALLUM  ({wttV),  m  apud  («s. 
rpufot)*  a  lake,  a  hoe.  Agreeably  to  its  deri- 
vation from  radiKf  to  serofM,  **  Raster  **  dcaofeed  s 
hoe  which  in  its  operation  and  in  its  simpleat  fiira 
resembled  the  sampeis  used  by  our  sLaitugias  ■ 
cleansing  the  streets.  By  the  dlriaiosi  of  its  bbde 
into  tines  or  prongs,  it  assumed  more  of  the  form 
of  our  garden-rakes,  and  it  was  distingviahed  by  the 
epitheU  hidtm$  and  qmadrideut  «}ato  da  fU  jfanf. 
10)  according  to  the  number  of  the  diviaioaB. 

The  ratttr  bidm$  was  by  hr  the  most  wwrnnw 
species,  and  h«Me  we  frequently  find  it  mentiBoed 
under  the  simple  name  bidttu.  (Jmr.  iii  ^2i,} 
This  term  conesponds  to  the  Greek  SucsAA««  fat 
which  afuifvfi  was  substituted  in  the  Attic  dialect 
(Xen.  Cynp,  vi  2.  §  34,  36  ;  Aristof^  Nd. 
1488,  1502,  ^M«,  601 ;  Phiyn.  Eete^.  p.  302;  ed. 
Lobeck  ;  Plato,  lUpmb,  p.  426,  f ;  Tim.  Lex.  PLtt 
«.  V.)  The  bidens  was  used  to  tun  up  the  i&il, 
and  thus  to  perform  on  a  small  scale  the  part  of  s 
plough.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xvii  9.  s.  6.)  Bnt  it  wis 
much  more  eommonly  used  in  the  work  ealkd 
oeraMa,  i,  a.  the  breaking  down  of  the  clods  siter 
ploughing.  {Vlrg^Cfeorff.  I  94,  155.)  [AcKicrL- 
TuaA,  p.  52,  a.]  Hence  it  was  heavy.  (Ovid.  M«t 
xi.  101.)  The  proiigs  of  the  bidens  held  by  tlie 
rustic  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  849  are  corred,  which 
agrees  with  the  description  of  the  same  implemeas 
in  Gatullus  (Ivi.  39).  Vine^dreasers  eeotiDiially 
used  the  bidens  in  hacking  and  breaking  the 
lumps  of  earth,  stirriog  it,  and  collecting  it  about 
the  roots  of  the  vines.  ( Virg.  Georp.  ii.  355,  400 ; 
(>>L  tU  As  ButL  iii  13,  ir.  14,  Gm^oiu  r.  25.)  In 
stony  land  it  was  adapted  for  digging  treoches, 
whilst  the  spade  was  better  suited  to  the  parpose 
when  the  soil  was  full  of  the  roots  of  rashes  and 
other  plants.  (Plin.  ff.  N.  xviii.  6.  a.  8  ;  Soet 
A^ero,  19.)  [Pala.]  Wooden  rakes  were  aooe- 
Umes'used.  (Col  tU  /7s  Rmtt.  ii  13.)  [J.  Y.] 
RATES.  [NAVl^  pi  783,  a.] 
RATIO'NIBUS  BISTRAHENDIS  ACTIO. 

[TUTILA.! 

RECEPTA ;  DE  RECEPTO,  ACTIO.  The 
Praetor  declared  that  he  would  allow  an  action 
against  Nautae,  (^pones,  and  Stabularii,  in  re- 
spect of  any  property  for  the  security  of  which 
they  had  undertaken  {reetperint^  whence  the  name 
of  the  action)  if  they  did  not  restore  it  The 
meaning  of  the  term  Nauta  has  been  explained 
[ExxRCiTORiA  Actio]  :  the  meaning  of  C^upo 
follows  fipom  the  description  of  the  boainess  of  a 
C:aupo.  (Dig.  4.  tit  9.  s.  5.)  *«  A  Nauta,  Caopo, 
and  Subularius  are  paid  not  for  the  care  which 
they  take  of  a  thing  ;  but  the  Nauta  ia  paid  for 
oarT3ring  passengers  ;  the  Caupo  for  permitting 
travellers  to  stay  in  his  Oupona ;  the  Stabnlariua 
for  allowing  beasts  of  burden  to  stay  in  his  stables, 
and  yet  they  are  bound  for  the  security  of  the 
thing  also  (cuttodiae  nomme  tenentur),^  The  two 
latter  actions  are  similar  to  such  actions  aa  arise 
among  us  against  innkeepers,  and  livery  stable 
keepers,  on  whose  premises  loss  or  injury  has  been 
sustained  with  respect  to  the  property  of  persona 
which  they  have  by  legal  implication  undertaken 
the  care  oC    At  first  sight  there  seens  no  i 
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lor  thcia  Pmetoriaa  mctionei,  as  the  penon  who 
had  ■ustained  Iom  would  either  have  an  actio 
locati  and  conducti,  in  eases  where  payment  had 
been  agreed  on,  or  an  actio  depositi,  where  no  pay- 
ment had  been  agreed  on ;  but  Pomponius  suggests 
that  the  reason  was  this :  in  a  matter  of  Locatum 
and  Conductom,  the  reoeirer  was  only  answerable 
for  loss  in  case  he  was  guilty  of  Culpa  ;  and  in  a 
matter  of  Depositum,  onJy  in  case  he  was  guilty  of 
Dolus  Bialus  ;  but  the  receiver  was  liable  to  these 
Praetoriae  actiones,  if  the  thing  was  lost  or  injured 
even  without  any  Culpa  on  his  part,  and  he  was 
only  excused  in  case  of  Damnum  &tale,  such  as 
shipwreck,  piracy,  and  so  forth. 

These  praetorian  actions  in  ftKtum  were  either 
**  rei  persecutoriae  **  for  the  reooveiy  of  the  thing, 
or  **  poenales  **  for  damages.  The  former  action 
might  be  maintained  against  the  heres  of  the 
Kanta,  Canpo,  or  Stabnlarius.  The  Exercitor  of  a 
ship  was  answerable  for  any  loss  or  damage  caused 
to  property,  which  he  had  received  in  the  legal 
sense  of  this  term,  by  any  perMO  in  his  employ- 
ment The  actio  against  him  was  in  duplum.  The 
liability  on  the  part  of  Canpones  and  Stabularii 
was  the  same :  a  caupo  for  instance  was  answer- 
able for  loss  or  damage  to  the  goods  of  any  traveller, 
if  caused  by  those  who  were  dwelling  or  employed 
in  the  canpona,  but  not  if  caused  by  a  mere  tra- 
veller. The  actio  for  damages  could  not  be  main> 
tained  against  the  heres.  (Dig.  4.  tit  9  ;  Peekii 
In  Titt  Dig.  et  Cod.  Ad  rem  nanticam  perti- 
nentes  Commentarii,  Ac.  Amstel.  1668.) 

As  to  the  passages  in  the  Digest  (4.  tit  9.  s.  1. 
§  1,  and  47.  tit  5.  §  6)  see  Vangerow,  Pamdekt&H^ 
&c  iii.  p.  436. 

There  is  a  title  in  the  Digest  (4.  tit  8),  De  Re- 
eeptis,  qui  arbitrium  receperunt  ut  sententiam 
dicant  When  parties  who  had  a  matter  to  liti- 
gate, had  agreed  to  refer  it  to  an  arbitrator,  which 
reference  was  called  Compromissum,  and  a  person 
haid  accepted  the  office  of  arbitrator  (ariiirimm  rs- 
oeperii\  the  praetor  would  compel  him  to  pro- 
nounce a  sentence,  unless  he  had  some  legal  excuse. 
The  Praetor  could  compel  a  person  of  any  rank,  as 
a  Consularis  for  instance,  to  pronounce  a  sentence 
after  taking  upon  him  the  office  of  arbitrator  ;  but 
he  could  not  compel  a  person  who  held  a  Magis- 
tratus  or  Potestaa^  as  a  Consul  or  Praetor,  for  he 
had  no  Imperium  over  them.  The  parties  were 
bound  to  submit  to  the  award  of  the  arbitrator ; 
and  if  either  party  refused  to  abide  by  it,  the 
other  had  against  him  a  poenae  petitio,  if  a  poena 
was  agreed  on  in  the  compromissum  ;  and  if  there 
Vas  no  poena  in  the  compromissum,  he  had  an 
Incerti  actio.     (Dig.  4.  tit  8.)  [G.  L.] 

RECI'NIUM.    CRiciNiUM.] 

RECISSORIA  ACTIO.     [Intkrcbbsio.] 

RECUPERATO'RES.     [Junax.] 

REDEMPTOR,  the  general  name  for  a  con- 
tractor,  who  undertook  the  building  and  repairing 
of  public  works,  private  houses,  Ac,  and  in  fact  of 
any  kind  of  work.  (Festus,  s.  v. ;  Hor.  Carm.  iiL 
1.  35,  Ep,  il  2  72  ;  Cic.  tU  Div.  ii.  21.)  The 
farmers  of  the  public  taxes  were  also  called  Re- 
demptom,     (Dig.  19.  tit  2.  s.  60.  §  8.) 

REDHIBITO'RIA  ACTIO  was  an  actio 
which  a  buyer  had  against  a  seller  for  rescinding 
the  baigain  of  sale  on  account  of  any  non-apparent 
defect  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  in  the  thing  pur- 
chased, which  the  buyer  was  not  acquainted  with, 
and  which  according  to  the  Edict  of  the  Curule 
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Aediles,  he  ought  to  have  been  acquainted  with  ; 
or  for  any  defect  in  the  qualities  of  the  thing  which 
the  leller  had  wananted.  The  seller  was  answer- 
able even  if  he  was  not  aware  of  the  defects. 
**  Redhibere,**  says  Ulpian,  "  is  so  to  act  that  the 
seller  shall  have  back  what  he  had,  and  because 
this  is  done  by  restoration,  for  that  reason  it  is 
called  ^  Redhibitio,^  which  is  as  much  as  to  sar 
'Redditio.'" 

The  effect  of  the  redhibitio  was  to  rescind  the 
baigain  and  to  put  both  parties  in  the  same  con- 
dition, as  if  the  sale  had  never  taken  place.  The 
time  allowed  for  prosecuting  the  actio  redhibitoria 
was  ^  sex  menses  utiles,**  when  a  cautio  had  been 
given,  which  were  reckoned  from  the  day  of  sale 
or  from  the  time  when  any  statement  or  promise 
had  been  made  relating  to  the  matter  {dictum 
.promMS9um90^  tho  words  of  the  Edict).  If  there 
was  no  cautio,  the  time  allowed  was  two  months. 
(Dig.  21.  tit  1.)  [G.  L.] 

REDIMrCULUM  (ica»rHip\  a  fillet  attached 
to  the  Calantica,  Diadenia,  Mitra,  or  other  head- 
dress at  the  occiput,  and  passed  over  the  shoulders, 
so  as  to  hang  on  each  side  over  the  breast  (Virg. 
Am.  ix.  616;  Ovid.  M^  x.  265.)  RedimicnU 
were  properly  female  ornaments  (Festus,  «.  r. ; 
Ovid.  Epitt.  IX.  71 ;  Juv.  ii.  70;  PmiitnL  Payehom, 
448) ;  and  in  the  statues  of  Venus  they  were  imi- 
tated in  gold.  (Ovid. /Vur.  iv.  135—137.)  [J.Y.I 

REGIA  LEX.    [Lax  Rioia.] 

REGIFU'GIUM  or  FUGA'LIA,  the  king*s 
flight*  a  festival  which  was  celebrated  by  the  Romans 
every  year  on  the  24th  of  February,  and  according 
to  Verrius  (ap.  Fest  t.  «.  Regifiigium)  and  Ovid 
{Ftttt.  it  685,  &C.)  in  commemoration  of  the  flight 
of  king  Taiquinius  Superbus  from  Rome.  The 
day  is  marked  in  the  Fasti  as  nefastus.  In  some 
ancient  calendaria  the  24th  of  May  is  likewise 
called  Regifiigium,  and'in  others  it  is  described  as 
Q.  Rex.  C.  F.,  that  is,  **  Quando  Rex  comitiavit, 
fas,**  or  **  Quando  Rex  comitio  fugit**  Several 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  writers  have  denied  that 
either  of  these  days  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
flight  of  king  Tarquinius  (Cincius,  ap,  Fti.  L  e.\ 
and  are  of  opinion  that  these  two  days  derived 
their  name  from  the  symbolical  flight  of  the  Rex 
Sacrorum  frum  the  eomitinm  ;  for  this  king-priest 
was  generally  not  allowed  to  appear  in  the  oomi- 
tium,  which  was  destined  for  the  transaction  of 
political  matters  in  wliich  he  could  not  take  part 
But  on  certain  days  in  the  year,  and  certainly  on 
the  two  days  mentioned  above,  he  had  to  go  to  the 
comitium  for  the  purpose  of  offering  certain  sacri- 
fices, and  immediately  after  he  had  performed  his 
functions  there,  be  hastily  fled  from  it ;  and  this 
symbolical  flight  is  said  to  have  been  called  Regi- 
fugium.  (Fest  2.  c;  Plut  QftaeU.  Rom.  63  ;  Ovid. 
F(ut.v.m.)  [L.S.J 

REGULA  {Hcafkv\  the  ruler  used  by  scribes 
for  drawing  right  lines  with  pen  and  ink  (Brunck, 
AwaL  iii.  69,  87) ;  also  the  rule  used  by  carpenters, 
masons,  and  other  artificers,  either  for  drawing 
straight  lines  or  making  plane  surfiues.  (Aristoph. 
Rem.  798 ;  Vitruv.  viL  3.  §  5.)  That  it  was 
marked  with  equal  divisions,  hke  our  carpenter*s 
rules,  is  manifest  from  the  representations  of  it 
among  the  **  In&trumenta  fiibrorum  tignariorum,** 
in  the  woodcuts  at  ppi  287,  806.  The  substance, 
with  which  the  lines  were  made,  was  raddle  or 
red  ochre  (filXrof,  Brunck,  Anal,  i.  221  ;  ^Ipiki 
Kay6yi^  Eurip.  Here,  Fwr,  925.)     [Linba.]    The 
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REPETUNDAB. 
if  fometiinefl  called  uofiMf  Instead  of 
Cuy6r,    [JuouM.]  [J.Y.J 

REI  UXO  RIAE  or  DOTIS  ACTIO.  [Doa] 
RELA'TIO.     [SBNirt-uJi.] 
RELEOATIO.     [Exsilium.  p.  515,  b.] 
REMANCIPATIO.     [Emancipatio.] 
REMULCUM  {pv/iov\K9Uf  rks  povs)^  a  rope 
for  towing  a  thip,  and  likewiee  a  tow-barge  (**  Ae- 
mtilcmm^  funia,  quo  deligata  narit  magna  timkitor 
yioe  remi,**  Isid.  Orig.  ziz.  4.  I  8 ;  Remmleo  est, 
qanm  scapbae  remis  naris  magna  trahitor,**  Festos, 
«. «.  ;  comp.  Caes.  B.  C.  il  23,  iiL  40  ;  Hirt.  B, 
AIsM,  11  ;  LiT.  xxT.  30,  zzxii,  16  ;  Polybw  L  27, 
28,  iii.  46). 

REMU'RIA.  [LBMC7RIA.] 
REMUS.  [Navis,  pp.  787,  b.,  788,  a.] 
REPA'OULA.  [Jancja,  p.  626,  b.] 
REPETUNDAE,  or  PECUNIAE  REPE- 
TUNDAE.  Repetundae  Pecuniae  in  its  widest 
sense  was  the  term  used  to  designate  soch  soms  of 
money  as  the  Socii  of  the  Roman  State  or  indivi- 
duals claimed  to  recoTer  from  Magistratos,  Judices, 
or  Publici  Curatores,  which  they  had  improperly 
taken  or  received  in  the  Provinciae,  or  in  the  Urbs 
Roma,  either  in  the  discharge  of  their  Jarisdictio, 
or  in  their  capacity  of  indices,  or  in  respect  of  any 
other  public  tunction.  Sometimes  the  wtird  Repe- 
tundae was  used  to  express  the  illegal  act  for  which 
compensation  was  sought,  as  in  the  phiase  ^  Repe- 
tundamm  insimulari,  damnari ;  ^  and  Pecuniae 
meant  not  only  money,  but  anything  that  had 
value.  The  expression  which  the  Greek  writers 
sometimes  use  for  Repetundae  is  limi  Uipw^.  (Plut 

^H^5.) 

It  is  stated  by  Liyy  (xlil  1)  that  before  the  year 
B.  c.  173,  no  complaints  were  made  by  the  Socii  of 
being  put  to  any  cost  or  charge  by  theKoman  magis- 
tntus.  When  complaints  of  exactions  were  made, 
an  inquiry  was  institated  iAto  this  offence  extra  or- 
dinem  ex  Senatuscoosulto  as  appevs  from  the  case 
of  P.  Furius  Philus  and  M.  Matienus,  who  were 
accused  of  this  offence  by  the  Hispani.  (Liv.  xliil. 
2.)  The  first  Lex  on  the  subject  was  the  Calpnr- 
nia,  which  was  proposed  and  carried  by  the  Tri> 
bunus  Plebis,  L.  Calpumius  Piso  (b.  c.  149),  who 
also  distinguished  himself  as  an  historical  writer. 
By  this  Lex  a  Praetor  was  appointed  for  trying 
perM>ns  chaiged  with  this  crime.  (Cic.  is  Qfi  iu 
21,  Brut,  27.)  This  Lex  only  applied  to  Pro- 
vincinl  MagiitratuSi  because  in  the  year  B.a  141 
accordui/;  tu  Ckcm  {dt  Pm,  iu  16)  the  like  offence 
in  a  Magiitnit^ii  Urbanns  was  the  snbiect  of  a 
QuacitiD  vxita,  onlinem.  It  seems  that  the  penal- 
ties of  the  Lci:  Ciilpiimia  were  merely  pecuniary, 
and  at  Ii\'i9t  did  n*  It  comprise  exsilium,  for  L,  Cor- 
neliua  LcnitiltLi  u  ho  was  Censor  b.  c  147,  had 
bedii  convictf  d  cvn  a  charge  of  Repetundae  in  the 
prevTotu  T«Lr.  Tbo  pecuniary  penalty  was  ascer- 
tained bj'tlie  I  it  (4  n^stimatio,  or  taking  an  acconnt 
of  aU  the  vnitu  of  money  which  the  convicted  party 
JIt  rtceivcd. 

I  legei  6v  repetnndis  were  passed  after 

C^lpninL^  and  the  penalties  were  cod- 

ade  hcaner.     The  Lex  Junia  was  passed 

\  a.y}iH  a  i\  136  on  the  proposal  of  M.  Ju- 

^ D II 4,  T r L lu; I [1^  Plebis.     1 1  is  probable  that 

the  l^ri   jnder  which  C.  Cato,  Proconsul 

doiiiio,  v,^^  Living  in  exile  at  Tarraco  (Cic 

n  ;  Vt  !L  Pat.  iL  8)  ;  forat  least  exsi- 

i  noi  a  p^^iimlty  unposed  by  the  Calpomia 

n-a^  jhiii^^  by  some  later  Lex.    This 
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Lex  Jnnia  and  the  Lex  Calpomia  are  mentioned 
in  the  Lex  Servilia. 

The  Lex  Servilia  Olancia  was  proposed  and  car- 
ried by  C  Servilios  Olaacia  Pra^or  &  c.  100. 
This  Lex  applied  to  any  magistiatns  who  had  im- 
properly  taken  or  received  money  from  any  private 
person ;  but  a  nuffistratus  could  not  be  accosed 
during  the  term  of  office.  The  Lex  enacted  that 
the  Praetor  Peregrinos  should  annually  appoint 
450  judices  for  the  trial  of  this  offence  :  th«  jadices 
were  not  to  be  senators  The  penalties  of  the  Lex 
were  pecuniary  and  exsilium  ;  the  law  allowed  a 
oompoendinatio.  (Cic  in  Verr.  i.  9.)  Beliare  the 
Lex  Servilia,  the  pecuniary  penalty  was  aimple 
restitution  of  what  had  been  wrongfiUly  taken ; 
this  Lex  seems  to  have  nused  the  penalty  to  doiible 
the  amount  of  what  had  been  wrongfully  taken  ; 
and  subsequently  it  was  made  quadruple.  Exsi- 
lium was  only  the  punishment  in  case  a  man  did 
not  abide  lus  trial,  but  withdrew  from  Rome. 
(Savigny,  VomdemSekmtx  derMimL,Zmt»ckri/t,x,) 
Under  Uiis  Lex  were  tried  M*  AqnUlius,  P.  Rati- 
lins,  M.  Scanrus,  and  Q.  Metellus  Numidicoa.  The 
Lex  gave  the  Civitas  to  any  penon  on  whose  com- 
plaint a  person  was  convicted  of  Repetmidae.  {Ck, 
pro  Ba&o^  23,  24.) 

The  Lex  Acilia,  which  seems  to  be  of  nnceitadn 
date  (probably  b.  a  101),  was  proposed  and  carried 
by  M'  Acilhis  Glabrio,  a  Tribnnus  Plebis,  which 
enacted  that  there  should  be  neither  ampliatio  nor 
oomperendinatio.  It  is  conjectured  that  this  is  the 
Lex  (Taecilia  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximns  (vi. 
9,  10),  in  which  puaage  if  the  conjecture  is  oorrrct, 
we  should  read  Acilia  for  Caecilia.  (Cic  m  Verr. 
Act  L  17,  in  Verr,  L  9.)  It  has  sometimes  been 
doubted  whether  the  Acilia  or  Servilia  was  first 
enacted,  but  it  appears  that  the  Acilia  took  away 
the  comperendinatio  which  the  Servilia  allowed. 

The  Lex  Cornelia  was  passed  in  the  dictatocship 
of  Sulla  B.  a  81,  and  continued  m  force  to  the  time 
of  C  Julius  Cmtmr,  It  extended  the  penalties  of 
Repetandae  to  other  illegal  acts  committed  in  the 
provinces,  and  to  judices  who  received  bribes,  to 
those  to  whose  hands  the  money  came,  and  to  those 
who  did  not  give  into  the  Aerarinm  their  Prooon- 
suhu*  accounts  (proconsnlaresrationes).  The  Praetor 
who  presided  over  this  quaestio  chose  the  judges  by 
lot  frum  the  Senaton,  whence  it  appears  that  the 
Servilia  Lex  was  repealed  by  this  Lex,  at  least  so 
for  as  rekted  to  the  oonstitntion  of  the  coart. 
This  Lex  also  allowed  ampliatio  and  compereadi- 
natio.  The  penalties  were  pecnniaiy  (litas  aesti- 
matio)  and  the  aqnae  et  ignis  interdictia.  Under 
this  Lex  were  tried  Lw  DolabeOa,  Ca.  Piso,  C 
Verres,  C.  Macer,  M.  Fontehis,  and  L.  Flaecns, 
the  two  last  of  whom  wcse  defended  by  Cicero.  In 
the  Venine  Orations  Cicero  complains  of  the  com- 
pefendinatio  or  doable  hearing  sf  the  caase,  which 
the  Lex  Cornelia  allowed,  and  rcfon  to  the  ptaciite 
under  the  Lex  Acilia,  accordiqg  to  which  the  case 
for  the  prosecution,  the  defence,  and  the  evidence 
were  only  heard  once,  and  so  the  matter  was  de- 
cided, (/a  Fsrr.  L  9.) 

The  htft  Lex  de  Repetnndis  was  the  Lex  Julia 
passed  in  the  first  oonmlship  of  C  Jnlias  Caesar 
B.a59.  (Gem  Fa/.  12.)  This  Lex  oonsirtrd 
of  numerous  heads  (capita)  which  have  been  col- 
lected by  Sigonhu.  (Cic  md  f^ssk  vni  &)  This 
Lex  repealed  the  penalty  of  exsfliam,  bat  ia  ad- 
dition to  the  litis  aestimatio,  it  eaatted  thai  per- 
sons oonvided  ander  this  Lex  skiaU  bae  their 
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jnmk,  and  be  disqualified  from  being  witnesBes. 
judices,  or  senators.  This  is  the  Lex  which  was 
commented  on  by  the  Jurists,  whose  expositions 
are  preserved  in  the  Digest  (48.  tit«ll),  and  in  the 
Code  (9.  tit.  27).  This  Lex  adopted  some  pro- 
visions that  existed  in  previous  Leges,  as  for  in- 
stance that  by  which  the  money  that  had  been  im- 
properly retained  could  be  recovered  from  those 
mto  whose  hands  it  could  be  traced.  (Cic  pro  C, 
Rabir.  Fott.  4.)  The  Lex  had  been  passed  when 
Cicero  made  his  oration  against  Piso,  b.  c.  55.  (In 
Pit.  21.)  A.  Qabinius  was  convicted  under  tnis 
Lex.  Many  of  its  provisions  may  be  collected 
from  the  oration  of  Cicero  against  Piso.  Cicero 
boasts  Uiat  in  his  proconsulship  of  Cilicia  there 
was  no'  cost  caused  to  the  people  by  himself,  his 
legati,  quaestor,  nor  any  one  else  ;  he  did  not  even 
demand  fipom  the  people  what  the  Lex  (Julia)  al- 
lowed him.  {AdAU.  v.  16.) 

Under  the  Empire  the  offence  was  punishable 
with  exile.  (Tacit.  AnnaL  xiv.  28,  and  the  note  of 
Lipsius.) 

In  Clinton^s  FcuH  Hdleniciy  the  Lex  Calpumia 
is  incorrectly  stated  to  be  the  first  law  at  Rome 
against  Bribery  at  Elections.    Bribery  is  A  mbitus. 

(Sigonius  de  Judiciis,  il  c.  27  ;  Rein,  Das  Ori- 
mmalrecht  der  Ronur^  p.  604,  &c  ;  Rudorff,  Ueher 
die  Oclavianisc^  Formel^  Z^t$chrift  fur  Gtachickt. 
Aeo&^w.  &c.  xiip.136.)  [G*L.] 

REPLICATIO.    [Actio,  p.  10.] 

REPOSITO'RIA.     [CoKNA,  p.  307,  b.] 

REPOTIA.    [Matrimonium,  p.  744,  a.] 

REPU'DIUM.     [DivoaTiUM.J 

RES.     [Dominium.] 

RES  JUDICA'TA.    [Judicata  Actio.] 

RES  MA'NCIPL    [Dominium.] 

RESCRIPTUM.      [CONSTITUTIONKS.] 

RESPONSA.  [JuB^coNsuLTi.] 
RESTITUO-IO  IN  INTEGRUM,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  will  here  be  used,  signifies 
the  rescinding  of  a  contract  or  legal  transaction  so 
as  to  place  the  parties  to  it  in  the  same  position 
with  respect  to  one  another  which  they  occupied 
before  the  contract  was  made  or  the  transaction 
took  place.  The  Restitutio  here  spoken  of  is 
founded  on  the  Edict.  If  the  contract  or  trans- 
action is  such  as  not  to  be  valid  according  to  the 
Jus  Civile,  this  Restitutio  is  not  needed ;  and  it 
only  applies  to  cases  of  contracts  and  transaction, 
which  are  not  in  their  nature  or  form  invalid.  In 
order  to  entitle  a  person  to  the  Restitutio,  he  must 
have  sustained  some  injury  capable  of  being  esti- 
mated, in  consequence  of  the  contract  or  transaction, 
and  not  through  any  fiiiilt  of  his  own  ;  except  in 
the  case  of  one  who  is  minor  xxv  annorum,  who  was 
protected  by  the  Restitutio  against  the  consequences 
of  his  own. carelessness.  The  injury  also  must  be 
one  for  which  the  injured  person  has  no  other 
remedy. 

The  Restitutio  may  either  be  effected  on  the 
complaint  of  the  injured  party,  which  would  gene- 
rally be  made  after  the  completion  of  the  trans- 
action, or  when  he  is  sued  by  the  other  party  in  re- 
spect of  the  transaction  and  defends  himself  by  an 
Exceptio.  The  complaint  as  a  general  rule  must 
be  made  within  four  yean  of  the  time  of  the  injury 
being  discovered,  and  of  the  party  being  capable 
of  bringing  his  action  ;  in  the  case  of  Minores  the 
four  years  were  reckoned  from  the  time  of  their 
attaining  their  majority.  In  the  case  of  an  Excep- 
tio there  was  no  limitation  of  time.  (Cod.  2.  tit.  53. 
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B.  7.)  According  to  the  old  law  the  complaint  must 
be  made  within  one  year. 

The  application  for  a  Restitutio  could  only  be 
made  to  one  who  had  Jurisdictio,  either  original 
or  delegated,  which  flowed  firam  the  possession  of 
the  Imperium  ;  and  it  might,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, be  decreed  by  the  Magistratus  extra 
oidinem,  or  the  matter  might  be  referred  to  a 
Judex.  When  a  Restitutio  was  decreed,  each 
party  restored  to  the  other  what  he  had  received 
from  him  with  all  its  accessions  and  firuits,  except 
so  far  as  the  fruits  on  one  side  might  be  set  off 
against  the  interest  of  money  to  be  returned  on 
the  other  side.  AU  proper  costs  and  expenses  in- 
curred in  respect  of  the  thing  to  be  restored  were 
allowed.  If  the  object  of  Uie  Restitutio  was  a 
right,  the  injured  party  was  restored  to  his  right ; 
or  if  he  had  incurred  a  duty,  he  was  released  firom 
the  duty. 

The  action  for  Restitutio  might  be  maintained 
by  the  person  injured,  by  his  heredes,  cessionarii, 
and  sureties ;  but  as  a  seneral  rule  it  could  only 
be  maintained  against  the  person  with  whom  the 
contract  had  been  made,  and  not  against  a  third 
person  who  was  in  possession  of  the  thing  which 
was  sought  to  be  recovered,  except  when  the  actio 
for  restitutio  was  an  actio  in  rem  scripta,  or  the  in- 
jured party  had  an  actio  in  reni,  or  when  the  right 
which  he  had  lost  was  a  right  in  rem. 

The  grounds  of  Restitutio  were  either  those  ex- 
pressed in  the  Edict,  or  any  good  and  sufficient 
cause:  **item  si  qua  alia  mihi  justa  causa  esse 
videbitur  in  integrum  restituam,  quod  ejus  per 
Leges,  Plebiscita,  Senatusconsnlta,  Edicta,  Decrcta 
Principiim  licebit."  (Dig.  4.  tit  6.  s.  1.) 

The  following  are  the  chief  cases  in  which  a 
Restitutio  might  be  decreed. 

The  case  of  Vis  et  Metus.  If  a  man  did  an  act 
that  was  injurious  to  himself,  through  vis  or  metus, 
the  act  was  notfor  that  reason  invalid  nor  was  it  con- 
sidered that  his  assent  was  wanting  (Dig.  4.  tit.  2. 
8. 21.  §  5)  :  but  it  was  contra  bonos  mores  to  allow 
such  an  act  to  have  legal  effect.  When  a  roan  had 
acted  under  the  influence  of  force,  or  reasonable 
£ear  caused  by  the  acts  of  another  party,  he  had 
an  actio  quod  metus  causa  for  restitution  against 
the  party  who  was  the  wrongdoer,  and  also  against 
an  innocent  person  who  was  in  possession  of  any 
thing  which  had  thus  been  got  from  him,  and  also 
against  the  heredes  of  the  wrongdoer  if  they  were 
enriched  by  being  his  heredes  {quantum  ad  eos 
pervenit).  If  he  was  sued  in  respect  of  the  trans- 
action, he  could  defend  himself  by  an  exceptio 
quod  metus  causa.  The  actio  Quod  Metus  was 
given  by  the  Praetor  L.  Octavius,  a  contemporary 
of  Cicero.  (Compare  Cic  in  Verr,  iii.  65,  and  Ditr. 
4.  tit.  2.  s.  1.)  * 

The  case  of  Dolus.  When  a  man  was  fraudu- 
lently induced  to  become  a  party  to  a  transaction, 
which  was  legal  in  all  respects,  saving  the  fraud, 
he  had  his  actio  de  dolo  malo  against  the  guilty 
person  and  his  heredes,  so  far  as  they  were  made 
richer  br  the  fraud,  for  the  restoration  of  the  thing 
of  which  he  had  been  defrauded,  and  if  that  was 
not  possible,  for  compensation.  Against  a  third 
party  who  was  in  bona  fide  possession  of  the  thing, 
he  had  no  action.  If  he  was  sued  in  respect  of  the 
transaction,  he  could  defend  himself  by  the  excep- 
tio doli  mali.  (Compare  Dig.  4.  tit.  3.) 

The  case  of  Minores  xxv.  annorum.  A  Minor 
could  by  himself  do  no  legal  act  for  which  the 
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fcale-bem  if  loinetiiDet  called  Kui4nr  inttead  of 
fuTrfr.     [JuouM.]  [J.Y.J 

REI  UXO'RIAE  or  DOTIS  ACTIO.  [D<m.] 
RELA'TIO.    [SBNiKTus.] 
RELEGATIO.     [Exsilium.  p.  515,  b.] 
REMANCIPATIO.     [Emanupatio.] 
REMULCUM  <^t«AiovAK«ir  r^f  rovs),  a  rape 
for  towing  a  thip,  and  likewiee  a  tow-baige  C*i?«- 
mulcum^  iunia,  quo  deligata  narit  magna  tiakitiir 
▼ioe  remi,**  bid.  Orig.  six.  i.  I  8 ;  Rsmmlm  est, 
qnnm  icaphae  ranis  nayis  magna  ti^tiir,**  FetCos, 
t. «. ;  oomp.  Caes.  B,  C.  u,  23,  itL  40  ;  Hirt.  B, 
Ale».  11  ;  LiT.  xxr.  30,  zzxii,  16  ;  P0I7K  i.  37, 
28,  iiL  46). 

REMU'RIA.  [LsMuaiA.] 
REMUS.  [Navis,  pp.  787,  b.,  788,  a.] 
REPA'OULA.  [Janva,  p.  626,  b.] 
REPETUNDAE*  or  PECUNIAE  REPE- 
TUNDAE.  Repetandae  Pecuniae  in  its  widest 
sense  was  the  term  used  to  designate  sacb  stuns  of 
money  as  the  Sodi  of  the  Roman  State  or  indiTi- 
duals  claimed  to  recoTer  from  MagistnAof,  Judices, 
or  Pablid  CuxmtoRt,  which  tbey  had  improperiy 
taken  or  reeeired  in  the  PioTineiae,  or  in  toe  Urbs 
Roma,  either  in  the  discharge  of  their  Jorisdictio, 
or  in  their  capaci^  of  Jndices,  or  in  respect  of  any 
other  public  nuiction.  Sometimes  the  wticd  Repe> 
tondae  was  used  to  express  the  illegal  act  for  which 
compensation  was  sought,  as  in  the  phiase  **  Repe- 
tandaram  insimulari,  damnari  ;  **  and  Pecuniae 
meant  not  only  money,  but  anything  that  had 
Taloe.  The  expression  which  the  Greek  writers 
sometimes  use  for  Repetandae  is  BiiniMpMr.  (Plut 

It  is  stated  by  Liry  (xlil  1)  that  before  the  year 
B.  c.  1 73,  no  complaints  were  made  by  the  Socii  of 
being  put  to  any  cost  or  chaige  by  the  Roman  magia- 
tratus.  When  complaints  of  exactions  were  made, 
an  inquiry  was  instttnted  iAto  this  offence  extra  or- 
dinem  ex  Senatusoonsolto  as  APP^fn  from  the  case 
of  P.  Furins  Philus  and  M.  Mattenus,  who  were 
accused  of  this  offence  by  the  Hispani.  (Lir.  xliii. 
2.)  The  fint  Lex  on  the  subject  was  the  Calpor- 
nia,  which  was  proposed  and  carried  by  the  Tri- 
bnnns  Plebis,  L.  Calpumius  Piso  (b.  a  140),  who 
also  distinguished  himself  as  an  historical  writer. 
By  this  Lex  a  Piaetor  was  appointed  for  trying 
persons  chaiged  with  this  crime.  (Cic.  de  Qfl  ii. 
21,  BtmL  27.)  This  Lex  only  applied  to  Pro- 
Tincial  Magistratus,  becanse  in  the  year  B.a  141 
according  to  Cicero  {de  Fm.  it  1 6)  the  like  offence 
in  a  Magistratus  Urbanas  was  the  subject  of  a 
Quaestio  extra  ordinem.  It  seems  that  the  penal- 
ties of  the  Lex  Calpumia  were  merely  pecuniary, 
and  at  least  did  not  comprise  exsilium,  for  L.  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus  who  was  Censor  Bl  c.  147,  had 
been  convicted  on  a  charge  of  Repetandae  in  the 
previous  year.  The  pecuniary  penalty  was  ascer- 
tained by  the  litis  aestimatio,  or  taking  an  account 
of  all  the  sums  of  money  which  the  convicted  party 
had  illegally  received. 

Various  leges  de  repetundis  were  passed  after 
the  Lex  Calpumia,  and  the  penalties  were  con- 
tinually made  heavier.  The  Lex  Junia  was  passed 
probably  about  b.  c.  126  on  the  proposal  of  M.  Ju- 
nius Pennus,  Tribunus  Plebis.  It  is  probable  that 
this  was  the  Lex  under  which  C.  Cato,  Proconsul 
of  Macedonia,  was  living  in  exile  at  Tamco  (Cic. 
vro  Baibo^  11  ;  VelL  Pat.  iL  8)  ;  for  at  least  exsi- 
lium was  not  a  penalty  imposed  by  the  Calpumia 
Lex,  but  was  added  by  some  Uter  Lex.    This 
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Lex  Jonia  and  the  Lex  Calpumia  are  mentioned 
m  the  Lex  Servilia. 

The  Lex  Servilia  Olaacia  was  proposed  and  car- 
ried by  C.  Servilius  Glaocia  Praetor  b.  c  100. 
This  Lex  applied  to  any  magistiatas  who  had  im- 
properiy taken  or  reeeived  money  finmi  any  private 
person ;  bat  a  magistratos  could  not  be  accused 
during  the  term  of  office.  The  Lex  enacted  that 
the  Praetor  Peregrinns  should  annuaOy  appoint 
450judices  for  the  trial  of  this  offence:  th^  jndices 
were  not  to  be  senators  The  penaltiea  of  the  Lex 
were  pecuniary  and  exsilium ;  the  law  allowed  a 
oomperendinatio.  (Cic  ta  Verr.  i.  0.)  Before  the 
Lex  Servilia,  the  pecuniary  penalty  waa  simple 
restitntion  of  what  had  been  wrongfully  taken ; 
this  Lex  seems  to  have  raised  theperalty  to  doable 
the  amount  of  what  had  been  wronglnlly  taken  ; 
and  subsequently  it  was  made  quadrupleb  Exri- 
lium  was  only  the  punishment  in  case  a  man  did 
not  abide  his  trial,  bat  withdrew  firam  Rome. 
(Savigny,  VomdemSektUx  dtr  Aimd.^ZmUAr^x.) 
Under  this  Lex  were  tried  M*  Aquillhia,  P.  Rati- 
lioa,M.Scaarus,andQ.MetellasNumidicaa.  The 
Lex  gave  the  Civitas  to  any  person  on  whose  com- 
plaint a  person  was  convicted  of  Repetandae.  (Ci& 
pro  Ba&o^  23,  24.) 

The  Lex  AJdlia,  which  seems  to  be  of  uncertain 
date  (probably  b.  c  101),  was  proposed  and  carried 
by  M'  Acilhis  Glabrio,  a  Tribunus  Plebis,  which 
enacted  that  there  should  be  neither  ampliatio  nor 
comperendinatio.  It  b  conjectured  that  this  is  the 
Lex  CaecOia  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maxiams  (vi. 
9,  10),  in  which  passage  if  the  conjecture  is  correct, 
we  should  rsad  AcQia  for  Caeciiia.  {de.  m  Verr, 
Act  L  17,  m  Verr.  i.  9.)  It  has  sometimes  been 
doabted  whether  the  Acilia  or  Servilia  was  fint 
enacted,  but  it  appears  that  the  Acilia  took  away 
the  comperendinatio  which  the  Servilia  allowed. 

The  Lex  Cornelia  was  passed  in  the  dictatonhip 
of  SnlU  B.  c.  81,  and  continued  in  force  to  the  time 
of  C.  Julius  Caesar.  It  extended  the  penalties  of 
Repetandae  to  other  illegal  acts  committed  in  the 
provinces,  and  to  judices  who  received  bribes,  to 
those  to  whose  hands  the  money  came,  and  to  those 
who  did  not  give  into  the  Aerarinm  their  Pmoon- 
solar  accounts  (proconsalaresrationes).  The  Praetor 
who  presided  over  this  <jnaestio  choee  the  judges  by 
lot  from  the  Senaton,  whence  it  impears  that  the 
Servilia  Lex  was  repealed  by  this  Lex,  at  least  so 
for  as  rebted  to  the  constitution  of  the  court 
This  Lex  also  allowed  ampliatio  and  comperendi- 
natio. The  penalties  were  peeuniaiy  (litis  aesti- 
matb)  and  the  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio.  Under 
this  Lex  were  tried  L.  Dolabella,  Cn.  Piso,  C 
Verres,  C.  Macer,  M.  Fonteius,  and  L.  Flaocus, 
the  two  last  of  whom  wen  defended  by  CiceroL  In 
the  Verrine  Orations  Cicere  complains  of  the  oom- 
pefendinatio  or  double  heariqg  of  the  cause,  which 
the  Lex  Cornelia  allowed,  and  refon  to  the  practice 
under  the  Lex  Acilia,  according  to  which  tne  case 
for  the  prosecution,  the  defence,  and  the  evidence 
were  only  heard  once,  and  so  the  matter  was  de- 
cided. {In  Verr.  I  9.) 

The  but  Lex  de  Repetundis  was  the  Lex  Jnlia 
passed  in  the  firrt  oonsnlship  of  C.  Julius  Caesar 
B.a69.  (Cic.  m  VaL  12.)  This  Lex  consist^ 
of  numerous  heads  (capita)  which  have  been  col- 
lected by  Sigonius.  (Cic.  ad  Fomu  viil  8.)  This 
Lex  repealed  the  penalty  of  exsilium,  but  in  ad- 
dition to  the  litis  aestimatio,  it  enacted  that  per- 
sons conricted  under  this  Lex  should  lose  their 
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jvnk,  and  be  disqualified  from  being  witneisea; 
judioet,  or  aenaton.  Thif  is  the  Lex  which  vat 
commented  on  by  the  Jurats,  whose  expositions 
are  preserred  in  the  Dig^  (48.  tit  Jl),  and  in  the 
Code  (9.  tit  27).  This  Lex  adopted  some  pro- 
TisioDs  that  existed  in  previous  Leges,  as  for  in> 
atance  that  by  which  the  money  that  had  been  im- 
properly retained  ooold  be  reooTered  fitim  those 
into  whose  hands  it  could  be  traced.  (Cic.  jsro  C, 
RiMbir,  Fod.  4.)  The  Lex  had  been  passed  when 
Cicero  made  his  oration  against  Piso,  b.  c.  55.  {In 
PiM.2\.)  A.Oabinnis  was  conricted  under  this 
Lex.  Many  of  its  ^visions  may  be  collected 
from  the  oration  of  Cicero  against  Piso.  Cicero 
iMMwts  that  in  his  proconsulship  of  Cilicia  there 
was  no*  cost  caused  to  the  peqOe  by  himself,  his 
legati,  quaestor,  nor  any  one  else  ;  he  did  not  even 
demand  from  the  people  what  the  Lex  (Julia)  al- 
lowed him.  {AdAtL  r,  16.) 

Under  the  Empire  the  offence  was  punishable 
with  exile.  (Tacit  AnnaL  xir.  28,  and  the  note  of 
Lipsins.) 

In  Clinton*s  Fadi  HefUmici^  the  Lex  Calpunia 
is  ineotrectly  stated  to  be  the  first  law  at  Rome 
against  Bribery  at  Elections.  Bribery  is  A  m bitus. 
(Sigonins  de  JtuUdis^  ii  c.  27  ;  Rein,  Da$  Cri- 
mtnalreeii  der  Romer^  p.  604,  &c  ;  Rudor£^  UAar 
die  Odaoiamueke  Formd^  Zeittckrift  fur  Getckicki, 
BecAino,  &c.  xii  p,  136.)  [GaL.] 

REPLICATIO.     [Actio,  p.  10.] 
REPOSITO'RIA.    [CoxNA,  p.  307,  b.] 
REPOTIA.    [Matrimonium,  p.  744,  a.] 
REPU'DIUM.    (D1V0RTIUJI.J 
RES.     [Dominium.] 
RES  JUDICATA.    [Judicata  Actio.] 
RES  MA'NCIPL    [Dominium.] 
RESCRIPTUM.    [CoNSTrruTioNKs.] 
RESPONSA.    [JuRi^coNSULTi.] 
RESTITU'TIO   IN    INTEGRUM,   in   the 
aense  in  which  the  term  will  hero  be  used,  signifies 
the  rescinding  of  a  contract  or  lesal  transaction  so 
as  to  place  the  parties  to  it  in  toe  same  position 
with  respect  to  one  another  which  they  occupied 
before  the  contract  was  made  or  the  transaction 
took  place.     The  Restitutio  here  qpoken  of  is 
founded  on  the  Edict     If  the  oontract  or  trans- 
action is  such  as  not  to  be  yalid  according  to  the 
Jus  Civile,  this  Restitutio  is  not  needed ;  and  it 
only  applies  to  cases  of  contracts  and  transaction, 
which  are  not  in  their  nature  or  form  invalid.     In 
order  to  entitle  a  person  to  the  Restitutio,  he  must 
have  sustained  some  injury  capable  of  being  esti- 
mated, in  consequence  of  the  contract  or  transaction, 
and  not  through  any  fitult  of  his  own  ;  except  in 
the  case  of  one  who  is  minor  xxv  annorum,  who  was 
protected  by  the  Restitutio  against  the  consequences 
of  his  own  carelcssnesa    The  injury  also  must  be 
one  for  which  the  injxj«d  person  has  no  other 
remedy. 

The  Restitutio  may  either  be  effected  on  the 
complaint  of  the  injured  party,  which  would  gene- 
rally be  made  after  the  completion  of  the  trans- 
action, or  when  he  is  sued  by  the  other  par^  in  re- 
spect of  the  transaction  and  defends  himself  by  an 
Exceptio.  The  complaint  as  a  general  rule  must 
be  made  within  four  years  of  the  time  of  the  injury 
being  discovered,  and  of  the  party  being  capable 
of  bringing  his  action  ;  in  the  case  of  Minores  the 
four  years  were  reckoned  from  the  time  of  their 
attaining  their  majority.  In  the  case  of  an  Excep- 
tio there  was  no  limitation  of  time,  (fiod,  2.  tit  53. 
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i.  7.)    AocordiQg  to  the  old  law  the  complaint  moat 
be  made  within  one  year. 

The  application  for  a  Restitutio  could  only  he 
made  to  one  who  had  Jurisdictio,  either  origir.Al 
or  delegated,  which  flowed  fipom  the  possession  of 
the  Imperium  ;  and  it  might,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, be  decreed  by  the  Magistratus  extra 
oidinem,  or  the  matter  might  be  referred  to  a 
Judex.  When  a  Restitutio  was  decreed,  each 
party  restored  to  the  other  what  he  had  received 
from  him  with  all  its  accessions  and  fruits,  except 
so  for  as  the  fruits  on  one  side  might  be  set  off 
against  the  interest  of  money  to  be  retumed  on 
the  other  side.  All  proper  costs  and  expenses  in- 
curred in  respect  of  toe  thing  to  be  restored  were 
allowed.  If  the  object  of  the  Restitutio  was  a 
right,  the  injured  party  was  restored  to  his  right ; 
or  if  he  had  incurred  a  duty,  he  was  released  from 
the  duty. 

The  action  for  Restitutio  might  be  maintained 
by  the  person  injured,  by  his  heredes,  cessionarii, 
and  sureties  ;  but  as  a  oenend  rule  it  could  only 
be  maintaineid  against  tiie  person  with  whom  the 
contract  had  been  made,  and  not  against  a  third 
person  who  was  in  possession  of  the  thing  which 
was  sought  to  bo  recovered,  except  when  the  actio 
for  restitutio  was  an  actio  in  rem  scripta,  or  the  in- 
jured party  had  an  actio  in  rem,  or  when  the  right 
which  he  had  lost  was  a  right  in  rem. 

The  grounds  of  Restitutio  were  either  those  ex- 
pressed in  the  Edict,  or  any  good  and  sufficient 
cause:  **item  si  qua  alia  mihi  justa  causa  esse 
yidebitur  in  mtegrum  restituam,  quod  ejus  per 
Leges,  Plebiscita,  Senatusconsnlta,  Edicta,  Decrcta 
Principum  licebit"  (Dig.  4.  tit  6.  s.  1.) 

The  following  are  the  chief  cases  in  which  a 
Restitutio  might  be  decreed. 

The  case  of  Vis  et  Metus.  If  a  man  did  an  act 
that  was  injurious  to  himself,  through  vis  or  metus, 
the  act  wasnotfor  that  reason  in\-alid,  nor  was  it  con- 
sidered that  his  assent  was  wanting  (Dig.  4.  tit  2. 
a.  21.  §  5)  :  but  it  was  contra  bonos  mores  to  allow 
such  an  act  to  have  legal  effect  When  a  man  had 
acted  under  the  influence  of  foree,  or  reasonable 
fear  caused  by  the  acts  of  another  party,  he  had 
an  actio  quod  metus  causa  for  restitution  against 
the  party  who  was  the  wrongdoer,  and  also  against 
an  innocent  person  who  was  in  possession  of  any 
thing  which  had  thus  been  got  fix>m  him,  and  also 
against  the  heredes  of  the  wrongdoer  if  they  were 
enriched  by  being  his  heredes  (quantum  ad  eoa 
pervenit).  If  he  was  sued  in  respect  of  the  trans- 
action, he  could  defend  himself  by  an  exceptio 
quod  metus  causa.  The  actio  Quod  Metus  was 
given  by  the  Praetor  L.  Octavius,  a  contemporary 
of  Cicero.  (Compare  Cic  m  Verr.  iii.  65,  and  Diff. 
4.  tit  2.  s,  1.) 

The  case  of  Dolus.  When  a  man  was  fraudu- 
lently induced  to  become  a  party  to  a  transaction, 
which  was  legal  in  all  respects,  saving  the  firand, 
he  had  his  actio  de  dolo  malo  against  the  guilty 
person  and  his  heredes,  so  fiur  as  they  were  made 
richer  br  the  fraud,  for  the  restoration  of  the  thing 
of  which  he  had  been  defrauded,  and  if  that  was 
not  possible,  for  compensation.  Against  a  third 
party  who  was  in  bona  fide  possession  of  the  thing, 
he  had  no  action.  If  he  was  sued  in  respect  of  tho 
transaction,  he  could  defend  himself  by  the  excep- 
tio doli  mali.  (Compare  Dig.  4.  tit  3.) 
I  The  case  of  Minores  xxv.  annorum.  A  Minor 
I  could  by  himself  do  no  legal  act  for  which  the 
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MMnt  of  a  Tutor  or  Ciintor  was  required,  and 
tberefore  if  he  did  such  act  br  himself,  no  Resti- 
tutio was  necessary.  If  the  Tutor  had  zirea  his 
Auetorilas,  or  the  Cufmtor  his  assent,  the  tians- 
action  was  legally  binding,  but  yet  the  Minor 
could  claim  Restitutio  if  he  had  sustained  injury 
by  the  transaction.  Gaius  (iv.  57)  gives  an  ex- 
ample, when  he  says  that  if  too  large  an  amount 
was  inserted  in  the  Condemnatio  of  the  Formula, 
the  matter  is  set  right  by  the  Praetor,  or  in  other 
words  **  reus  in  integrum  Rstituitur,**  but  if  too 
little  was  inserted  in  the  fbnnula,  the  Pmetor  would 
not  make  any  alteration  ;  **  for,**  he  adds,  "^  the 
Piaetor  more  readily  relieves  a  defendant  than  a 
plaintiff ;  but  we  except  the  case  of  Minores  xxr 
annorum,  for  the  Pimetor  relieves  persons  of  this 
class  in  all  cases  wherein  they  have  committed 
error  (in  omnibus  rebus  lapsis)/* 

There  were  however  cases  in  which  Minores  could 
obtain  no  Restitutio  ;  for  instance,  when  a  Minor 
with  fraudulent  design  gave  himself  out  to  be 
Major ;  when  he  coi^rmed  the  transaction  after 
eoming  of  age  ;  and  in  other  eases.  The  benefit  of 
this  Restitutio  belonged  to  the  heredes  of  the  Mi- 
nor, and  generally  also  to  sureties.  The  demand 
could  only  be  made,  as  a  general  rule,  against  the 
person  with  whom  the  Minor  had  the  tnmsaction 
and  his  heredes.  The  Minor  had  four  years  after 
attaining  his  majority,  in  which  he  could  sue.  The 
older  law  alloweid  only  one  year.  If  the  time  had 
not  elapsed  when  he  died,  his  hereshad  the  benefit 
of  the  remaining  time,  which  was  reckoned  from 
the  time  adeundi  hereditatem ;  and  if  the  heres 
was  a  Minor,  from  the  time  of  his  attaining  his 
majority.  [Curator.] 

The  esse  of  Absentia :  which  comprehends  not 
merely  absence  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
but  absence  owing  to  madness  or  imprisonment, 
and  the  like  causes.  (Diff.  4.  tit  6.  s.28.)  If  a 
man  hsid  sustained  injury  by  his  own  absentia,  he 
was  generally  intitled  to  restitutio,  if  the  absentia 
was  unavoidable:  if  it  was  not  unavoidable,  he 
was  intitled  to  Restitutio,  either  if  he  could  have 
no  redress  from  his  Procurator,  or  was  not  blamable 
for  not  having  appointed  one.  If  a  man  found 
that  he  might  sustain  damage  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  his  adversary,  he  might  avoid  that  by 
entering  a  protestation  in  due  form. 

The  case  of  Error,  Mistake,  comprehends  such 
error  as  cannot  be  imputed  as  blame  ;  and  in  such 
case,  a  man  could  always  have  restitutio  when 
another  was  enriched  by  his  toss.  The  erroris 
causae  probatio  somewhat  resembles  this  case. 
(Gains,  I  67—75.) 

The  case  of  Capitis  diminutio  through  adrogatio 
or  in  manum  conventio,  which  was  legally  followed 
by  the  extinction  of  all  the  obligationes  of  the  per^ 
son  adrogated  or  in  mann.  The  Praetor  restored 
to  the  creditors  of  such  persons  their  former  rights. 
(Gains,  iii.  83,  iv.  38.) 

The  case  of  alienatio  judicii  mutandi  causa  &cta 
is  hardly  a  case  of  restitutio,  though  sometimes 
considered  such.  It  occurs  when  a  man  alienates 
a  thing  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  a  claimant  by 
substituting  for  himself  another  against  whom  the 
daimant  cannot  so  easily  prosecute  his  right  In 
the  case  of  a  thing  which  the  Possessor  had  thus 
alienated,  the  Praetor  gave  an  actio  in  fiictum 
against  the  alienor  to  the  fiill  value  of  the  thing. 
If  a  man  assi^paed  a  claim  or  right  vrith  the  view 
of  injuring  his  adveraaxy  by  giving  him  a  harder 
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claimant  to  deal  with,  the  adrerMiy  eoold  nevt  t2» 
assignee,  when  he  sued,  with  an  exoepdo  jadk^ 
mutandi  causa. 

The  case  of  alienatio   in    fraadem   oedxtai^s 
fiicta.  (Dig.  42.  tit  8.)     When  a  nan  was  mati- 
vent  (non  solvendo),  and  alienated  hia  faiyeiu  kt 
the  purpose  of  injuring  his  cveditara,  the  Piaesar^ 
Edict  gave  the  craditors  a  remedj.      If  for  in 
a  debt  was  paid  post  bona  poaaeaaa,  it 
lately  void,  for  the  effect  of  the  Bononnn  1 
in  the  case  of  msolvency  was  to  pat  all  the  credi- 
tors on  the  same  footing.     If  any  alifnatim  was 
made  before  the  Bonomm  Poasessio,  h  was  'vmti 
in  some  cases.     A  debtor  might  reject  anj  ths^ 
which  was  for  his  advantage,  for   the    Praetar^ 
edict  related  only  to  the  diminution  of  hia  propestj, 
and  not  to  ito  increase.     If  the  act  was  anch  as  to 
diminish  his  property  (fraudationis  caosa)  the  cre- 
ditors, as  a  gen«al  rule,  were  intitled  to  hare  the 
act  undone.     A  creditor  who  exacted  hia  josi  dehc, 
was  intitled  to  retain  it     The  actio  bj  vhich  the 
creditors  destroyed  the  effect  of  an  iUegal  aliena- 
tion was  called  Pauliana,  which  waa  latv^ght  by 
the  Curator  bonomm  in  the  name  of  the  czelitsrB, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  thing  which  had  been  m^ 
properlv  aliened,  and  all  ito  fruita.     The  creditoi 
were  also  intitled  to  an  Interdictum  fiaadatoriiBi 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  thing  that  had 
been  ifliproperly  aliened.  (Dig.  36.  tit  1.  a.  67.) 

In  the  Imperial  times.  Restitutio  was  also  ap- 
plied to  the  remission  of  a  punishment  (Tac  Jam. 
xiv.  12 ;  Plin.  Ep,  x.  64, 65 ;  Dig.  48.  tit  1 9.  s.27) 
which  could  only  be  done  by  the  Imperial  grace. 

(Dig.  4.  tit  1—7  ;  44.  tit.  4  ;  Pauloa,  S.R.L 
tit  7—9  ;  Cod.  2.  tit  20—55  ;  Cod.  Theod.  2. 
tit  15,  16  :  Mahlenbruch,  DoeL  Pamdeet,  ;  Mais 
keldey,  LArlmek,  &c  12th  ed. ;  Rein,  DasRS$mutiM 
PrivatrtdU  ;  Rudorfj^  ZeUstkrifi  fur  GeaekitiL 
RtAUw.  xil  131,  Uebfrdie  Odariamitcke  Formd  ; 
Puchta,  Itut.  ii.  §  209.)  [G.  L.] 

RESTITUTO'RIA  ACTIO.    [iNTRRCMSja] 

RETIA'RII.     [Gladiatorbs,  pi  575,  buj 

RETICULUM,  a  head-dreaa.  [Coma,  p. 
329,  a.] 

RETIS  and  RETE  ;  dim.  RETI'CULUM 
(3farvor),  a  net  Neto  were  made  moat  commoaly 
of  flax  from  Egypt,  Colchis,  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cinyps  in  North  Africa,  and  some  other  places. 
Occasionally  they  were  of  hemp.  (Vano,  de  R« 
Bmst.  iil  5.)  They  are  sometimes  called  lima 
{kiya)  on  account  of  the  material  of  which  they 
consisted.  (Horn.  JL  v.  487  ;  Bmnck,  AmaL  h. 
494,  495.)  The  meshes  (maeulas,  Ovid.  EpiaLr, 
1 9  ;  Varro,  d«  Re  RrntL  iii.  1 1  ;  Nemeaiani,  Qsn^. 
302  ;  ^p^X<'^  dim.  jSpox^^er,  Heliodor.  tl  Pl231, 
ed.  Commelin.)  were  great  or  small  according  to 
the  purposes  intended  ;  and  these  purposes  woe 
very  various.  But  by  far  the  most  important  ap- 
plication of  net-work  was  to  the  three  kindred  arts 
of  fowling,  hunting,  and  fishing :  and  besides  the 
genera]  terms  used  alike  in  reference  to  all  these 
employments,  there  are  special  terms  to  be  explained 
under  each  of  these  heads. 

I.  In  fowling  the  use  of  neU  was  comparatively 
limited  (Ariatoph.  Av,  528)  ;  nevertheless  thrushes 
were  caught  in  them  (Hor.  Epod,  ii.  83,  34)  ;  and 
doves  or  pigeons  with  their  limbs  tied  up  or 
fastened  to  the  ground,  or  with  their  eyes  covered 
or  put  out,  were  confined  in  a  net,  in  order  tbat 
their  cries  might  allure  others  into  the  snara. 
(Aristoph.  Av.  1083.)    The  vodtsA  EgyptiBs.su 
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we  learn  from  the  paintinf<8  in  their  tombi,  caught 
birds  in  clap-netB.  (Wilkinson,  Man.  and  Cud,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  35 — 38,  45.) 

II.  In  hunting  it  was  usual  to  extend  nets  in  a 
curved  line  of  considerable  length,  so  as  in  part  to 
surround  a  space  into  which  tne  beasts  of  chace, 
such  as  the  hare,  the  boar,  the  deer,  the  lion,  and 
the  bear,  were  driven  through  the  opening  left  on 
one  side.  (Aelian,  H.  A,  xii.  46  ;  TibuUus,  iv.  3. 
12  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xix.  2.  §  2.)  This  range  of  nets 
was  flanked  by  cords,  to  which  feathers  dyed 
scarlet  and  of  other  bright  colours  were  tied,  so  as 
to  flare  and  flutter  in  the  wind.  The  hunters  then 
sallied  forth  with  their  dogs,  dislodged  the  animals 
from  their  coverts,  and  by  shouts  and  barking 
drove  them  first  within  the  formido^  as  the  appa- 
ratus of  string  and  feathers  was  called,  and  then, 
as  they  were  scared  with  this  appearance,  within 
the  circuit  of  the  nets.  Splendid  descriptions  of 
this  scene  are  given  in  some  of  the  following  pas- 
sages, all  of  which  allude  to  the  spacioiu  enclosure 
of  net- work.  ( Virg.  Georg,  iiL  411—413,  Am.  iv. 
121,  151— 159,  X.  707—715  ;  Q^\A.Eput.  iv.  41, 
42,  y.  19,20  ;  Oppian,  Q«.iv.  120—123  ;  Eurip. 
Bacciiaey  821 — 832.)  The  accompanying  woodcuts 
are  taken  from  two  bas-reliefs  in  the  collection  of 
ancient  marbles  at  Ince-Blundell  in  Lancashire. 
In  the  uppermost  figure  three  servants  with  staves 
carry  on  their  shoulders  a  large  net,  which  is  in- 
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tended  to  be  set  up  as  already  described.  (Tibullus, 
i.  4.  49,  50  ;  Sen.  Hippol,  i.  1.  44  ;  Propert  iv.  2. 
32.)  The  foremost  servant  holds  by  a  leash  a  dog, 
which  is  eager  to  pursue  the  game.  In  the  middle 
figure  the  net  is  set  up.  At  each  end  of  it  stands 
a  watchman  holding  a  sta£    (Oppian,  Cyneg,  iv. 


124.)  Being  intended  to  take  such  large  quadru- 
peds as  boars  and  deer  (which  are  seen  within  it), 
the  meshes  are  rery  wide  {relia  ram,  Virg.  Aen» 
ir.  131  ;  Hor.  Epod.  il  33).  The  net  is  supported 
by  three  stakes  (orciXiKCf,  Oppian,  Cyneg,  iv.  67, 
&C. ;  Pollux,  T.  31  ;  aneonet^  Gratins,  C^tneg.  87  ; 
vari,  Lucan,  iv.  439).  To  dispose  the  neto  in  this 
manner  was  called  retia  potwre  {Virg.  Georg,  i. 
307),  or  rtiia  tendere  (Ovid.  Art,  AmaJt.  i.  45). 
Comparing  it  with  the  stature  of  the  attendants, 
we  perceive  the  net  to  be  between  five  and  six  feet 
high.  The  upper  border  of  the  net  consists  of  a 
strong  rope,  which  was  called  vtx^dtv,  (Xen.  de 
Venat.  vi.  9.)  The  figures  in  the  following  woodcut 
represent  two  men  carrying  the  net  home  after 
the  chace ;  the  stakes  for  supporting  it,  two  of 
which  they  hold  in  their  hands,  are  forked  at  the 
top,  as  is  expressed  by  the  terms  for  them  already 
quoted,  aneones  and  vari. 

Besides  the  nets  used  to  inclose  woods  and  co- 
▼erts  or  other  large  tracts  of  country  two  additional 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  those  authors  who  treat  on 


hunting.  All  the  three  are  mentioned  together  by 
Xenophon  (5/#rrwa,  MSia^  ApKtfts^  ii.  4),  and  by 
Nemesianus  (Cytug.  299,  300). 

The  two  additional  kinds  were  placed  at  inter- 
vals in  the  same  circuit  with  the  large  hunting-net 
or  haye.  The  road-net  ( f^aga,  Mhtov)  was  much 
less  than  the  others,  and  was  placed  across  roads 
and  narrow  openings  between  bushes.  The  purse- 
or  tunnel-net  (ocusis,  Apicvs)  was  made  with  a  bag 
(iceicpiJ^KiAoT,  Xen.  de  Venat  vi.  7),  intended  to 
receive  the  animal  when  chased  towards  the  extre- 
mity of  the  inclosnre.  Within  this  bag,  if  we  may 
so  call  it,  were  placed  branches  of  trees,  to  keep  it 
expanded  and  to  decoy  the  animals  by  making  it 
invisible.  The  words  &pKvs  or  cassis  are  used  me- 
taphorically to  denote  some  certain  method  of  de- 
struction, and  are  more  particukrly  applied,  as 
well  as  ^<l>i€\ri<rrpoVy  which  will  be  expUined 
immediately,  to  the  laige  shawl  in  which  Clytem- 
nestra  enveloped  her  husband  in  order  to  murder 
him.  (AeschyL^^w,  1085,  1346,1353,  aioq)h. 
iS5,  Eumen,  112.) 

III.  Fishing-nets  (&A<cvt<k&  d/icrva,  Died.  Sic. 
xvii.  43,  p.  193,  Wess.)  were  of  six  different  kinds, 
which  are  enumerated  by  Oppian  (HaL  iil  80 — 82) 
as  follows :  — 

Tuv  rh,  fi^v  ifupteXiiirrpa^  ri  Bk  ypupoi  KoXiovrau^ 
rdyyofia  r\  ^^  ^roxol  irtpirryifs^  Ifik  ffoyriyat^ 
"AAAii  W  KiKX-fiCKOviri  KaXififictra, 

Of  these  by  far  the  most  common  were  the 
^i€Kii<rrpop^  or  castmff-net  (Junda^  jactdum^ 
retinaculum)  and  the  atfytini,  i,  e,  the  drag-net,  or 
sean  (tragum^  Isid.  Hisp.  Grig.  xix.  5  ;  iragula^ 
verricuhm).  Consequently  these  two  are  the  only 
kinds  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  Georg.  I  141,  142. 
and  by  Ovid,  in  Jr.  AnuU.  i.  763,  764.  Of  the 
KaX6fifia  we  find  nowhere  any  fiirther  mention. 
We  are  also  ignorant  of  the  exact  form  and  use  of 
the  yp^os,  although  its  comparative  utility  may 
be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  it  in  conjunction 
with  the  sean  and  casting-net  by  Artemidorus  (ii. 
14)  and  Plutarch  (ircpl  tbOvfA.  voT.  v:  p.  838,  ed. 
Steph.).  We  know  no  more  of  the  ydyyofiop, 
(Hesych.  ».  v. ;  Aeschyl.  Agam.  352.)  The  wirox^ 
was  a  landing-net,  made  with  a  hoop  (k6k\os) 
fastened  to  a  pole,  and  perhaps  provided  also  with 
the  means  of  closing  the  circular  aperture  at  the 
top.  (Oppian,  HaL  jr.  251.)  The  metaphorical 
use  of  the  term  iifJupiSXriirTpop  has  been  already 
mentioned.  That  it  denoted  a  casting-net  may  be 
concluded  both  from  its  etymology  and  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  various 
authors.  (Hesiod,  Scut.  Here.  213 — 215  ;  Herod. 
L  141  ;  Ps.  cxli.  10 ;  Is.  xix.  8  ;  Hab.  i.  15—17 
(LXX.  and  Vulgate  versions)  ;  St  Matt  iv.  18 ; 
St  Mark,  L  16.)  More  especially  the  casting-net, 
being  always  pear-shaped  or  conical,  was  suited  to 
the  use  mentioned  under  the  artide  (^nopkum. 
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lu  Latin  names  are  found  in  the  posugcs  of  V ir- 
ril'i  Qeotgict,  and  of  the  Vulgate  Bible  above  re- 
ferred to,  in  Plautua,  Annar.  I  1.  87,  TVm.  l  1. 
14  ;  and  in  Isid.  Hiap.  Orig.  xiz.  5. 

The  English  term  mm  (which  is  also  in  the 
south  of  EInglaad  pronounced  and  spelt  smne,  as  in 
French),  has  been  brought  into  our  language  by  a 
corruption  of  the  Greek  vaYhvTi  through  the  Vul- 
gate Bible  (fo^eiia)  and  the  Anglo-Saxon.  (Ezek. 
xxti  5,14,  xlvil  10 ;  St.MattxiiL47,48 ;  St  John 
zxL  6 — 11.)  This  net,  which,  as  now  used  both 
by  the  Anbians  and  by  our  own  fishermoi  in 
Cornwall,  is  sometimes  half  a  mile  long,  was  pro- 
bably of  equal  dimensions  among  the  ancients,  for 
they  speak  of  it  as  nearly  taking  in  the  compass 
of  a  whole  bay.  (Horn.  0(i.  xxiL  384 — 387  ;  Aid- 
phron,  i  17,  18.)  This  circumstance  well  illus- 
trates the  application  of  the  term  to  describe  the 
besieging  of  a  city :  to  encircle  a  city  by  an  unin- 
terrupted line  of  soldiers  was  called  9Vfn^(>*iP. 
(Herod,  iil  145,  tI  31  ;  Plato,  <U  Leg.  iiL  ni6 
>{«. ;  Heliodorus,  riL  p.  304,  ed.  Commelini.)  The 
use  of  corks  (^AXo),  oorfioes  mberini^  Sidon. 
ApoUin.  Epiat.  il  2  ;  Plin.  H,  AT.  xvi  8.  s.  13) 
to  support  the  top,  and  of  leads  (juXtiZiZu)  to 
keep  down  the  bottom,  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers  (Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  4. 11,  12  ;  Aelian, 
H.  ^.  xiL  43  ;  Pausan.  viii.  12.  §  1),  and  is  clearly 
exhibited  in  some  of  the  paintings  in  Egyptian 
tombs.  Leads,  and  pieces  of  wood  serving  as  floats 
instead  of  corks,  stiU  remain  on  a  scan  which  is 
preserved  in  the  fine  collection  of  Egyptian  anti- 
quitiei  at  Berlin.  (See  Yates,  Textrinum  AnH- 
quum^  Appendix  C.)  [J.  Y.J 

REUS.    [Actor  ;  OBLiGATioNia^  p.  658.] 

REX  (i9a^iA«^t,  ftyo^),  king.  1.  Orksk.  In  the 
earliest  ages  of  Greece,  of  which  we  have  any  au- 
thentic records,  we  find  the  kingly  form  of  govern- 
ment everywhere  prevalent  On  this  point  we  may 
safely  trust  the  pictures  of  society  found  in  the 
Homeric  poems ;  for  whatever  amount  of  historical 
truth  there  may  be  in  the  legends  which  form  their 
subject,  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  question  that 
the  poems  present  a  fiuthful  reflection  of  the  feel- 
ings, condition  and  manners  of  the  society  in  the 
age  of  which  they  were  composed. 

Whether  in  early  times  abaolute  monarchies  ex- 
isted in  Greece,  we  have  no  historical  data  for 
determining.  The  fint  of  which  we  can  trace  the 
features  are  hertdtUuy  monarckiet  wiih  UmUed 
fimctiona  (rptfrcpor  3i  ^ff9M  hii  ^ois  y4peurt 
irarpiKoi  /BcuriXcMu,  Thuc.  i.  13  ;  ^  wcpl  robs 
4p«»7«o2>s  xp6¥ovs  [JBcuriAcia]  ^if  Mvrtnf  iiJkv  M 
rtat  V  &piafi^iSf  Arist  PoL  iil  10,  edl  GottL 
14,  ed.  Bekker  ;  oomp.  Dionys.  Halic.  v.  74). 
By  this  we  are  to  understand,  not  only  that  the 
kings  were  themselves  under  the  control  of  law  or 
custom,  but  that  only  a  portion  of  the  fimcttons  of 
political  sovereignty  were  in  their  hands.  This  is 
the  fourth  species  of  fieurt\€ia  which  Aristotle  re- 
cognises ;  the  others  beuig,  a.  the  royalty  dP  the 
Spartan  kings  ;  b,  the  royalty  of  barbarian  kings 
(an  hereditary  despotism  administered  according  to 
law)  ;  c.  the  government  of  an  aesymnetes  (Arist 
PoL  iii.  9  or  14).  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Grecian  kings  of  the  heroic  age  were 
coMtitutumal  kings,  or  were  responsible  to  their 
subjects  in  any  recognised  sense.  Their  authority 
was  founded  purely  on  the  personal  feeling  and 
reverence  entertained  for  them  by  their  subjects, 
and  its  limitations  were  derived  not  from  any  de- 
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finite  scheme,  or  written  code,  but  fimn  the  fone  ti 
tFsditionary  usage,  and  the  natmral  infloenee  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  kings  woe  pboed,  snr- 
rounded  as  they  were  by  a  body  of  ehiefo  or  nobles, 
whose  power  was  but  little  inferior  to  thai  of  the 
kings  themselves.  Even  the  title  fia^iXStms  is  ap- 
plied to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  king  (ilom.  11,  ii. 
86,  Od,  i.  394,  vil  55,  viii.  391).  The  main- 
tenanoe  of  regal  authority  doubtieas  depended 
greatly  on  the  possession  of  personal  sttpeciority  in 
braveiy,  militaiy  prowess,  wisdom  in  coandl  and 
eloquence  in  debate.  When  old  age  had  blmted 
his  powers  and  activity,  a  king  ran  a  great  chance 
of  losing  his  influence.  {Od.  xi.  496  ;  eornpy  IL 
xiL  310,  &C.)  There  was,  however,  aa  undefined 
notion  of  a  sort  of  divine  right  connected  with  the 
kingly  office  {itc  3^  Ai^f  /BcMriA^er,  Hesiod.  Tkeog. 
96 ;  compi  Hom.  Od,  xL  255.  Hence  the  epithet 
3ieTpc^f  ,  so  commonly  applied  to  kings  in  Hosaer). 
This,  in  most  cases,  was  probably  strengthened  by 
a  belief  in  the  divine  descent  of  kingly  liunilifa 

Besides  the  more  ordinary  kingly  aeoomplish- 
ments,  there  were  various  others,  profidency  in 
which  gave  increased  dignity  and  consideiation 
even  to  a  king.  To  be  a  skilfol  carpenter  or 
ploughman  was  considered  not  unworthy  of  b«ng 
made  a  matter  of  boast  (Horn.  Od,  v.  246,  xviiL 
365,  xxiii.  188).  Prowess  in  boxing  and  other 
athletic  exercises  was  more  doselr  connected  with 
superiority  in  the  use  of  arms.  (Od.  viiL  180,  &c 
7Z.  xxiii.  257,  &c) 

Aristotle  (L  e.)  mentions,  as  the  fimctiona  of  the 
kings  in  the  heroic  age,  the  leadecship  in  war,  the 
offering  of  such  sacrifices  as  were  not  approprmted 
to  particular  priests,  and  the  duty  of  deciding 
judicial  causes.  But  both  in  the  field  and  in  the 
agora  the  king  al  wajrs  appears  in  connection  with  the 
/3ovA^,  or  councU  of  chiefs  and  elders,  of  which  he 
acts  as  president  Even  before  Troy  AgomemDoa 
submits  his  plans  to  the  assembled  chieftains  and 
soldiers  (7/L  il  53,  Ac.  x.  195,  &c.).  The  restrictive 
influence  of  these  assemblies  was,  however*  rather 
indirect  than  ostensible.  The  chieftains  or  princes 
merely  offer  their  adrice  (IL  ix.  95,  &&),  and  the 
multitude  assembled  outside  the  circle  in  whidi 
they  sit  take  no  part  in  the  delibeiationsL  They 
only  listen,  and  sometimes  applaud  {IL  iL  100  ; 
Aristot  op.  ScM.  ad  IL  ix.  17).  Still  lees  is 
the  matter  in  hand  put  in  any  formal  way  to  the 
vote  of  either  the  iSevA^,  or  the  assembly  of  fteemeo. 
The  assemblies  described  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  second  book  of  the  Odyasey  wiU 
give  a  good  idea  of  their  nature.  In  judiciid  trials 
the  council  of  elders  seems  always  to  have  held  a 
prominent  phice.  {IL  xviii.  504  ;  Heaiod.  Theog. 
85,  Op.  ti  D,  37.)  Theoretically  the  govcfii- 
ment  of  the  heroic  age  was  in  the  strictest  sense 
monarchical  (see  especially  the  remarkable  pas- 
sage IL  iL  204).  Here  and  there  the  poet  repre- 
sents kings  as  using  huiguage  which  would  imply  a 
power  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  deal  with  his  do- 
minions and  subjects  in  a  very  summary  manner 
(see  the  offer  of  Agamemnon  to  make  over  to 
Achilles  seven  cities,  //.  ix.  153  ;  and  of  Menelans, 
to  depopulate  one  of  his  towns  to  make  room  ibr 
Ulysses,  Od,  iv.  176).  No  doubt  the  power  of 
different  kings  varied,  and  in  the  absence  of  definite 
constitutional  restrictions  the  actual  amoont  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  each  depended  munly  on 
his  individual  qualifications  and  address.  The 
cases,  however^  must  have  been  extremely  rare  in 
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which  It  approached  to  absolate  power  (itafiiaari' 
\9la).  Even  the  voice  of  the  commoRaltj  carried 
a  moral  weight  with  it  that  ensured  some  degree  of 
respect  for  it  (xoAcir^  $^/tov  ^fus^  Od,  xiv.  239, 
vi  273). 

Besides  such  private  property  as  the  king  might 
possess,  he  had  the  use  of  a  domain  attached  to 
the  res^  office.  {Od,  xL  185.)  The  rc/i^n}  here 
spoken  of  are  different  from  the  kt^/mto,  or  pri- 
vate property  of  the  &mily,  which  Telemachos 
would  retain,  even  if  excluded  from  the  throne, 
and  so  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  royal  domain. 
{Od.  L  402.)  There  were  also  stated  duM  (d4- 
uurrcf),  which  formed  an  important  item  in  the 
king*s  emoluments  (hence  termed  XnrofMJ,  JL  ix. 
156,298).  But  besides  these  a  large  part  of  his 
revenues  was  derived  from  preamts  {Iwrivtu  or 
S«^),  which  appear  to  have  been  given  on  most 
occasions  on  which  his  aid  or  protection  was  in- 
voked {IL  ix.  155,  xviL  225).  The  characteristic 
emblem  of  the  kingly  office  was  the  aicrrrrpoy  {IL 
ii.  101,  206).     [ScBPTRUM.] 

It  was  doubtless  seldom  that  the  rule  of  here- 
ditary succession  was  infringed  upon,  though  the 
caae  of  Telemachus  {Od,  i.  386,  Ac)  indicates  that 
under  peculiar  circumstances  the  idea  of  departing 
Gram  it  might  be  entertained.  But  even  here  the 
presumptive  right  of  Telemachus  is  admitted.  Such 
a  departure  from  the  ordinary  rule,  however, 
marks  a  considerable  decline  in  the  kingly  power, 
and  advance  on  the  part  of  the  nobles.  At  a  later 
period  we  find  kings  deprived  of  their  throne  for 
misconduct,  as  in  the  case  of  Thymoetes  in  Attica. 
At  a  later  period  than  the  Homeric  age  the  fieust  of 
responsibility  was  regarded  as  constituting  the  dif- 
ference between  a  king  and  a  tyrant  < Arist  PoL  iv. 
8).  Hence  at  Argos  Pheidon  is  called  a  tyrant, 
though  he  was  a  legitimate  successor  to  the  throne, 
because  he  acquired  for  himself  despotic  authority. 

Our  information  respecting  the  Grecian  kings  in 
the  more  historical  age  is  not  ample  or  minute 
enough  to  enable  us  to  draw  out  a  detailed  scheme 
of  their  functions.  The  rising  influence  of  the 
nobles  gradually  reduced  these  to  narrower  and 
narrower  limito  till  at  last  the  establishment  of 
aristocmtical  or  oligarchical  governments  became 
almost  universal.  Respecting  the  kings  of  Sparta 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Ephori.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  gradual  limitation  of  tiie  pre- 
rogatives of  the  king  or  chief  magistrate,  the  reader 
may  consult  the  article  Archon.  The  title  i9a- 
sUeuM  was  sometimes  applied  to  an  officer  who  dis- 
charged the  priestly  functions  of  the  more  ancient 
kings,  as  in  Athens  [Archon J,  Delphi  (Plut 
Quaea,  Or,  7.  p.  177),  Siphnos  (Isocr.  ad  Caliim. 
p.  685),  Megaia  (Chandler,  Marm,  Oaeon.  2,  82), 
Chaloedon  (Caylus,  RemeU,  &c.  ii.  55),  Cyzicus 
{id,  il  71,  72),  and  Samothrace  (Liv.  xlv.  5). 
(K.  F.  Hermann,  LthHmeh  der  grieA,  SiaatteUter^ 
thUmer,  §§  53—55  ;  Wachsmnth,  HellentMke  Al- 
tertiumskund^  §§  38,  43  ;  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of 
Oreeoe,  cc.  vL  x.  ;  Orote,  Hitt.  of  Cfreece^  c  xx. 
vol  ii.  p.  79,  Ac.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

2.  Roman.  Rome  was  originally  governed  by 
kings.  All  the  ancient  writers  agree  in  repre- 
senting the  king  as  elected  by  the  people  for  life, 
and  as  voluntarily  entrusted  by  them  with  the 
supreme  power  in  the  state.  No  reference  is  made 
to  the  hereditary  principle  in  the  election  of  the 
first  four  kings  ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  fifth  king 
Tanininiut  Priscus  obtained  the  aoTeieignty,  that 
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anything  is  said  about  the  children  of  the  deceased 
king.  Consequently  the  ancient  writers  state  that 
the  king  was  chosen  on  account  of  his  virtues  and 
not  his  descent  (Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  12  ;  Appian,  B.  C, 
I  98).  It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  Romulus  the 
genuine  legend  makes  no  mention  of  his  election  to 
the  royalty  ;  and  one  of  the  acutest  modem  writers 
on  the  history  of  the  Roman  constitution  has 
availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  to  support  his 
theory,  that  the  Roman  king  was  not  elected  by  the 
people,  but  derived  his  power  immediately  from 
the  gods,  and  that  this  power  devolved  upon  the 
senate  at  his  death,  and  was  transmitted  m  all  its 
integrity  to  the  next  king  by  means  of  the  inter- 
reges  (Rubino,  Untersvuhurtgen  tiber  Komiache  Ver- 
faasunffy  p.  107,  &c.).  Our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  this  theory.  It 
rests  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  Patres  in  the  early  Roman  constitution  were 
the  senate  ;  and  it  fiills  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
Patres  in  the  earliest  times  were  the  same  as  the 
whole  body  of  die  patricians.  We  think  that  W.  A. 
Becker  {Handbuoh  der  Romixhen  Atterthumer)  has 
established  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  hitter  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Patres,  and  that  the  common 
view  is  correct,  which  represents  the  king  as  volun- 
tarily entrusted  by  the  people  with  the  supreme 
power. 

Since  the  people  had  conferred  the  regal  power, 
it  returned  to  them  upon  the  death  of  the  king. 
As  m  modem  states  it  is  held  that  the  king  never 
dies,  in  like  manner  in  Rome  the  vacant  place  was 
instantly  filled  up.  But  as  a  new  king  could 
not  be  immediately  appointed,  an  Interrex  forth- 
with stepped  into  his  place.  The  necessity  for  an 
immediate  successor  to  the  king  arose  from  the 
circumstance  that  he  alone  had  had  the  power  of 
taking  the  anspicia  on  behalf  of  the  state  ;  and  as 
the  auspicia  devolved  upon  the  people  at  his  death, 
it  was  imperative  upon  them  to  create  a  magistrate, 
to  whom  they  could  delegate  the  auspicia  and 
who  would  thus  posfteas  the  power  of  mediating 
between  the  gods  and  the  state.  Originally  the 
people  consisted  only  of  the  patres  or  patricii ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  death  of  the  kinf,  we 
read  res  ad  patret  redii  (Liv.  i.  32),  or,  what  is 
ueariy  the  same  thing,  auspicia  ad  patres  redeunt, 
[Adour,  p.  177.]  The  interrex  was  elected  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  patricians,  and  he  appointed 
{prodebat)  his  successor,  as  it  was  a  rale  that  the 
first  interrex  could  not  hold  the  oomitia  for  the 
election  ;  but  it  frequently  happened  that  the 
second  mterrex  appointed  a  third,  the  third  a 
fourth,  and  so  on,  till  the  election  took  place.  This 
was  the  custom  under  the  republic ;  and  there 
would  have  been  no  reaion  to  suppose  that  the 
practice  was  different  during  the  kingly  period,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  account  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  interreges  alter  the  death  of  Romulus,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  senate  was  divided  into  de- 
curies  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  the  interregnum 
between  them.     [Intbrrbx.] 

The  Interrex  presided  over  the  eomitia  curiata, 
which  was  assembled  for  the  election  of  the  king. 
He  bad  previously  agreed  with  the  senate  upon 
the  person  who  was  to  be  proposed  to  the  eomitia 
as  king ;  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  had  the 
absolute  power  of  selecting  whatever  person  ho 
chose,  as  Dionysius  states  in  some  passages.  The 
person  whom  the  senate  had  selected  was  proposed 
by  the  interrex  to  the  people  in  a  regular  rogati^^ 
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which  the  people  could  only  seoept  or  reject,  for 
they  had  not  the  initiatiTe  and  could  not  them- 
■eWee  propoee  any  name.  If  the  people  yoted  in 
fiiTonr  of  the  rogation,  they  were  aaid  ertan  repem^ 
and  their  acceptance  of  him  was  called  jut$us 
popuU,  (Dionys.  ir.  40,  80  ;  Liv.  L  22, 32  ;  Cic. 
de  Rep.  ii  17,  21.)  Bat  the  king  did  not  imme- 
diately enter  upon  hi«  oiBee.  Two  other  acts  had 
•till  to  take  place  hefore  he  was  inyested  with  the 
fiill  regal  authority  and  power.  First,  his  imu^fu- 
ratio  had  to  he  performed,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
ohtain  the  divine  will  respecting  his  appointment 
by  means  of  the  auspices,  since  he  was  the  high 
priest  of  the  people.  This  ceremony  was  performed 
by  an  augur,  who  conducted  the  newly-elected 
king  to  the  oror,  or  citadel,  and  there  placed  him  on 
a  stone  seat  with  his  £gwe  turned  to  the  south, 
while  the  people  waited  below  in  anxious  suspense 
until  the  augur  announced  that  the  gods  had  sent 
the  favourable  tokens  confirming  the  king  in  his 
priestly  character.  (Liv.  i.  18 ;  Plut  Num,  7.) 
The  inauguratio  did  not  confer  upon  him  the  aus- 
picia ;  for  these  he  obtained  by  his  election  to  the 
royalty,  as  the  comitia  were  held  au^Meaio.  It 
simply  had  reference  to  his  priestly  character,  as  al- 
ready remarked,  and  consequently  did  not  take 
place  in  the  case  of  the  republican  magistrates, 
though  the  rex  eaerontm  and  other  priests  were  in- 
augTiiated«  The  passage  of  Dionysius(ii.  9),  which 
is  quoted  in  the  article  lNAUGT7iiATio  to  prove  that 
the  republican  magistrates  were  inaugurated,  refers 
only  to  their  taking  the  auspices  on  die  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  they  entered  upon  their  office. 
(Comp.  Becker,  Ibid.  vol.  ii  pt  i.  p.  314.)  The 
second  act  which  had  to  be  performed  was  the 
confeirmg  of  the  imperium  upon  the  king.  The 
curiae  had  only  detennined  by  their  previous  vote 
who  was  to  be  king,  and  had  not  by  that  act  be- 
stowed the  necessary  power  upon  him  ;  they  had, 
therefore,  to  grant  him  the  imnerium  by  a  distinct 
vote.  Accordingly  the  king  himself  proposed  to 
the  curiae  a  lex  euricUa  de  cmpmo,  and  the  curiae 
by  voting  in  fiivour  of  it  gave  him  the  imperium. 
(Cic.  deRep.  il  13,  17,  18,  20,  21.)  The  reason 
of  this  doable  vote  of  the  curiae  is  clear  enough. 
The  imperium  could  only  be  conferred  upon  a 
determinate  person.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
first  to  detennine  who  was  to  be  the  person  who 
was  capable  of  receiving  the  imperium  ;  and 
when  tnis  was  determined,  the  imperium  was 
granted  to  him  by  a  special  vote.  Livy  in  his 
first  book  makes  no  mention  of  the  lex  euricUa  de 
imperio,  but  he  uses  the  expressions  patree  auetoree 
farmU,  patree  amdoret  facH.  (Liv.  L  17,  22,  32.) 
That  these  expressions,  however,  are  equivalent  to 
the  lex  cwriata  de  imperio  in  the  kingly  period  is 
shown  by  Becker,  an  abstract  of  whose  explana- 
tion is  given  under  Auctor. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  detennine  the  extent  of  the 
king's  powers,  as  the  ancient  writers  naturally 
judged  of  the  kingly  period  by  their  own  repub- 
lican constitution,  and  frequently  assigned  to  the 
king,  the  senate,  and  the  comitia  of  the  curiae,  the 
respective  powers  and  functions  which  were  only 
true  in  reference  to  the  consuls,  the  senate,  and  the 
comitia  of  their  own  time.  Most  modem  writers 
have  represented  the  supreme  power  as  residing  in 
the  people,  and  have  regarded  the  king,  to  a  great 
extent,  as  the  executive  of  the  senate  and  the  curiae ; 
but  this  view  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  king^s 
powers  is  strongly  attacked,  and  we  may  say  dis- 
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I  proved,  by  the  masterly  investigations  of  Rubiiiflu 
For  whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  many  of 
his  propositions,  no  one  can  examine  his  aigumeots 
without  feeling  convinced  that  the  king  pocseased 
the  supreme  power  in  the  earliest  times,  and  that 
the  senate  and  the  comitia  of  the  curiae  were  voy 
slight  checks  upon  its  exercise.  In  the  first  plac«, 
the  king  alone  possessed  the  right  of  takix^  the 
auspices  on  behalf  of  the  state  ;  and  as  no  public 
business  of  any  kind  could  be  performed  without 
the  approbation  of  the  gods  expressed  by  the 
auspices,  the  king  stood  as  mediator  between  the 
gods  and  the  people,  and  in  an  early  stage  of  so- 
ciety must  necesnrily  have  been  regarded  with 
religious  awe.  [AuovR.]  He  was  thus  at  the 
head  of  the  national  religion  ;  and  the  priesta,  who 
are  in  all  nations  moat  jealous  of  their  exdnsire 
rights  and  privileges,  acknowledged  that  they  were 
originally  instituted  by  the  king,  and  learnt  from 
him  their  religious  rites.  Thus  Romulus  is  not 
only  said  to  have  established  the  augurs,  but  to 
have  been  himself  the  best  of  all  augurs  (Cic.  de 
Dw,  i  2) ;  and  the  institution  of  the  poDtift  in 
like  manner  was  not  only  attributed  to  Noma 
Pompilius,  but  they  are  said  to  have  been  taught 
by  this  king  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  public  and 
private  sacra,  the  arrangement  of  the  calendar,  the 
division  of  days  into/baCi  and  n^heti^  in  one  word 
ihejme  poiUifieimm.  (Liv.  i  19,  20  ;  Cicl  da  Rtp, 
ii.  14  ;  Dionys.  il  72  ;  Plut  Num.  12.) 

Secondly,  the  people  surrendered  to  tiie  kii^  the 
supreme  military  and  judicial  authority  by  con- 
ferring the  imperium  upon  him.  It  is  true  that 
the  imperium  was  granted  to  the  consuls  in  like 
manner ;  but  the  imperiom,  though  the  same  nomi- 
nally, was  in  reality  limited  in  its  exercise,  as 
the  consuls  at  the  end  of  their  year  of  ofRoe  Ixs 
came  private  persons  again,  and  might  be  brought 
to  trial  for  acts  which  they  had  performed  during 
their  consulship..  In  addition  to  which  various 
laws  were  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  dtxiens 
against  the  arbitrary  use  of  their  power,  none  of 
which  existed  in  the  kin^y  period.  The  npe- 
ri$un  IB  usually  defined  to  be  the  exercise  of  nutitary 
authority  (imperinm,  time  gno  m  milHarie  ad- 
mixistrari,  teneri  csMmtef,  beUxmfferi  nom  poieei^ 
Cic.  PkiL  V.  ]  6  ;  comp.  Liv.  v.  52  ;  Cic  de  Le^ 
Affr.  ii.  12)  ;  but  this  definition  simply  arises  from 
the  fiict  that  the  writers  are  thinking  of  the  im- 
perium of  the  consuls,  who  were  deprived  of  ju- 
dicial power  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  within  the 
first  milestone  firom  it,  from  the  time  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  piaetorship.  (Liv.  iv.  42  ;  Oains,  ir. 
104.)  Bat  the  praetars  also  had  the  impenum 
conferred  upon  them  by  a  lex  curiata,  and  it  was 
by  possession  of  the  imperium  that  they  were 
alone  qualified  to  pronounce  a  judidrnm  leffHimtm^ 
at  all  events  in  criminal  cases.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  recollected,  that  the  king  was  not  only  the 
commander  in  war,  but  the  supreme  judge  in  peace. 
Seated  on  his  throne  in  the  comitium,  he  aidmin- 
istered  justice  to  all  oomerB,  and  decided  in  all 
cases  which  were'  brought  before  him,  civil  as  well 
as  criminal  The  opinion  of  Puchta  {ftuiii.  voL  L 
p.  140,  &C.),  that  private  suits  were  not  decided  by 
the  king,  but  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pontifb,  rests  on  no  sufficient  authority,  and  is  re- 
futed by  the  tale  of  the  pretended  dispute  which 
was  brought  before  Tarquinius  Priscus  by  the  mur- 
derers of  that  king.  (Liv.  L  40.)  If  we  arc  to 
place  reliance  iq^on  Livy,  the  king  did  not  admin- 
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Utet  justice  alone,  bit  was  fettered  by  a  eoiuUmm^ 
since  it  is  bnmght  forward  as  a  reproach  against 
Taiqninius  Snperbos,  eoffnationet  MpUaUmm  rermm 
wme  eomtSlm  per  m  $oUu  eaeroAai  (Lit.  i.  47)  ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  belieTe  in  the  -ezistenoe  of 
anch  a  consilium  in  the  times  of  the  early  kmgs,  or 
if  it  did  exist,  it  must  hare  been  a  body  •isajfij  to 
advise  the  king,  and  could  not  have  had  the  power 
of  oontiolling  him,  as  he  administered  justice  in 
▼irtne  of  his  possessfaig  the  imperium.  There  is 
moreover  no  case  reocwded  in  which  the  consilium 
had  any  share  in  the  administration  of  justica 
From  the  decision  of  the  king  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  appeal  (provoeaUo).  This  is  in- 
deed denied  by  Niebuhr,  who  maintains  that  in 
all  cases  affecting  the  caput  of  a  Roman  citisen, 
an  iq>pea]  lay  from  the  king  to  the  people  in 
the  comitia  of  the  curiae,  and  who  further  aigues 
that  this  was  an  ancient  right  of  the  patricians, 
and  was  extended  to  the  plebs  by  the  Lex  Va- 
leria, enacted  at  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
public. It  is  true  that  the  ancient  writers  refer 
the  institution  of  the  prowoaHo  to  the  kingly 
period  (LiV.  i  26,  viii  33  ;  Cle,  pro  MiL  3  ;  VaL 
Max.  vl  3.  §  6,  viii.  1.  §  1  ;  Festus,  $.  v,  aororium 
tigiUum;  Cic.  ds  Rep.  ii.  31),  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  provocatio  of  that  early  time  was 
the  same  as  the  right  secured  by  the  Lex  Valeria, 
which  was  regard^  as  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
liberty  of  a  Roman  cidxen.  We  have  indeed  the 
record  of  only  one  case  of  provocatio  under  the 
kings,  namely,  when  the  surriving  Horatius,  who 
muniered  his  sister,  appealed  from  the  duumviri  to 
the  people  ;  and  in  this  case  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  appeal  was  not  from  the  sentence  of 
the  king,  but  from  the  sentence  of  the  duumviri 
It  appears,  even  from  the  narrative  of  Livy,  that 
the  king  voluntarily  surrendered  his  right  of  toying 
the  criminal  and  passing  sentence  upon  him,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  odium  of  puttmg  to  death  the 
hero  who  had  rendered  such  signal  services  to  the 
state,  and  that  he  appointed  duumviri,  from  whose 
decision  an  appeal  lay  to  the  people,  in  order  that 
the  people  might  have  the  responsibility  of  jwo- 
nouncing  his  acquittal  or  condemnation.  (Li v.  i 
26 ;  comp.  Dionya  iii.  22.)  In  addition  to  which 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  dictatorship  was  a 
restoration  of  the  kingly  power  (Zonar.  viL  13  ; 
comp.  Cic.  de  Rep,  ii.  32)  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  great  distinction  between  the  power  of  the 
dictator  and  that  of  the  consuls  consisted  in  there 
being  no  provocatio  from  the  decisions  of  the  former, 
OS  there  was  ftom  the  decisions  of  the  hitter.  Our 
limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  further  into  an 
examination  of  this  question  ;  but  the  reader  will 
find  the  arguments  against  Niebuhr'fe  views  stated 
at  great  length  in  Rubino.    {IM.  p^  430,  &c) 

Again,  all  the  magistrates  in  the  kin^y  period 
appear  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  lung  and 
not  elected  by  the  curiae.  This  is  expressly  stated 
of  the  two  most  important,  the  TVti&Mitw  Celerum^ 
who  occupied  the  second  place  in  the  state,  and 
who  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  king  as  the 
magister  equitum  did  in  later  times  to  the  dic- 
tator (Lydus,  de  Mag,  i.  14),  and  the  Ouioe  or 
Protfecinu  wbi^  who  was  nominated  by  the  king 
to  supply  his  place  when  he  was  absent  from  the 
city  (Tac.  AmufLll),  We  may  consequently  infer 
that  the  Quaeeiorei  were  in  like  manner  nominated 
by  the  king,  although  the  ancient  authorities  differ 
on  tiio  point,  Tacitus  ascribing  their  appointment 
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to  the  king  (Tac  Amu  xi.  22)  and  Junius  Grac- 
chanus  to  the  people.  (Dig.  1.  tit  IS.)  Livy  ex- 
pressly says  (u  26)  that  Sie  Dmimviri  PerdueL" 
Uonia  were  appointed  by  the  king  ;  and  if  these 
were  the  same  officers  as  the  Q/tantorei  during  the 
kingly  period,  as  many  writers  maintain,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  were  nominated  by 
the  kina. 

Furuer,  the  king  was  not  dependent  upon  the 
people  for  his  support ;  but  a  huge  portion  of  the 
agqr  publicus  belonged  to  him,  which  was  culti- 
vated at  the  expense  of  the  state  on  his  behalf. 
(Cic.  de  Rep.  v.  2.)  He  had  also  the  absolute 
disposal  of  the  booty  taken  in  war  and  of  the  con- 
quered hmds.  (Dionys.  ii.  28,  62  ;  Cic  de  Rep,  iL 
9,  14, 18.) 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  king  was  absolute.  The  senate  and 
the  assembly  of  the  people  must  have  formed  some 
check  upon  his  power ;  though,  if  the  views  we 
have  been  stating  are  correct,  they  were  far  from 
possessing  the  extensive  privileges  which  Dionysius 
(iL  14)  assigns  to  them.  The  senate  and  the 
comitia  of  the  curiae  were  not  independent  bodies 
possessing  the  right  of  meeting  at  certain  times  and 
discussing  questions  of  state.  They  could  only  be 
called  together  when  the  king  chose,  and  further 
could  only  determine  upon  matters  which  the  king 
submitted  to  them.  The  senate  was  simply  the 
consilium  of  the  king,  the  members  of  which  were 
all  appointed  by  him  (Liv.  i.  8 ;  Dionys.  it  12  ; 
Festus,  p.  246,  ed.  MUUer;  Cic  de  Rep.  ii.  8), 
and  which  only  oflered  their  advice  to  him,  which 
he  could  follow  or  reject  according  to  his  pleasure 
The  comitia  of  the  curiae  seem  to  have  been 
rarely  assembled,  and  then  probably  more  to  hear 
the  decisions  of  the  king  than  to  ratify  his  acts  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  had  no  power  of  dis- 
cussing any  matter  that  was  brought  before  them. 
The  only  public  matter  in  which  the  king  could 
not  dispense  with  the  co-operation  of  the  senate 
and  the  curiae  was  in  declarations  of  war  against 
foreign  nations,  as  appears  clearly  from  the  deco- 
ration of  war  against  the  Latins  in  the  time  of 
Ancus  Mardus,  as  related  by  Livy  (i.  32),  who 
preserves  the  ancient  formula.  There  is  no  trace 
of  the  people  having  had  anydiing  to  do  with  the 
conclusion  of  treaties  of  peace  ;  and  Dionysius  in 
this  case  as  in  many  others  has  evidently  trans- 
ferred a  later  custom  to  the  earlier  times.  The 
relation  in  which  the  senate  and  the  curiae  stood 
to  the  kings  is  spoken  of  more  at  length  under 
Comitia,  p.  331,  and  Ssnatus. 

The  insignia  of  the  king  were  the  fosces  with 
the  axes  (saearet),  which  twelve  lictors  carried 
before  him  as  often  as  ho  appeared  in  public,  the 
trabea^  the  edla  emmUi^  and  the  toga  praeiexia  and 
pida.  The  irabea  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  official  dress,  and  is  assigned  especially  to 
Romnloa:  it  was  of  Latin  origin,  and  is  therefore 
represented  by  the  antiquarian  Virgil  as  worn 
by  the  Latin  kings.  (Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  48,  ix. 
39  ;  Ov.  Fcut  iL  501  ;  Viig.  Aeiu  i\L  187,  xL 
334.)  The  toga  prade/da  and  pieta  were  bor- 
rowed, together  with  the  eeUa  euruUtj  from  the 
Etruscans,  and  their  introduction  is  variously 
ascribed  to  Tnllus  Hostilius  or  Tarquinius  Priscus. 
(Cic de  Rep.  iL  17;  Uaaoh.Sat. L  6 ;  Piin.  ff.H, 
ix.  39 ;  Dionys.  iii.  62.)  Dionysius  (L  e.)  also 
mentions  a  diadem  and  a  sceptre  as  insignia  of  the 
kings. 
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REX  SACRIFICULUS. 


For  further  uiformfttion  respecting  the  Ronum 
kiqga,  tee  Niebuhr,  Hitl,  of  iiomu,  yoL  i.  p^  338, 
Ae. ;  Walter,  GttchickU  det  AomuoAeM  Heektt^ 
1 17,  2d  e<L  ;  and  especially  Robino,  Vmtenuek^ 
migen  Uher  Homiaeks  Vnfuitiutg^  passim ;  and 
Becker,  Ilamdbmek  iUr  AosuscAsa  AlUrlkitmer,  Tol. 
iiptL  p.291,  &c 

REX  SACRIFI'CUHTS,  REX  SACRI'FI- 
CUS,  or  REX  SACRO'RUM.  When  the  ciril 
and  military  powers  of  the  king  were  transferred 
to  two  praetors  or  consuls,  upon  the  establishment 
of  the  republican  gOTcmment  at  Rome,  these  ma- 
gistrates were  not  inrested  with  that  part  of  the 
royal  dignity  by  yirtue  of  which  he  had  been  the 
high  priest  of  his  nation  and  had  conducted  serersl 
of  the  sacra  publica,  but  this  priestly  part  of  his 
office  was  transferred  to  a  priest  called  Rex  Sacri> 
ficttliis  or  Rex  Sacrorum.  (Liv.  iL  2  ;  Dionya  iv. 
74,  T.  1.)  The  first  rex  sacrorum  was  designated, 
at  the  command  of  the  consuls,  by  the  college  of 
poc tiffs,  and  inaugurated  by  the  augurs.  He  was 
always  elected  and  inaugurated  in  the  comitia  ca- 
lata  under  the  presidency  of  the  pontiffs  (OrlL  xt. 
27  X  and  as  long  as  a  rex  sacrificulus  was  ap- 
pointed at  Rome,  he  was  always  a  patrician,  for  as  he 
had  no  influence  upon  the  management  of  political 
affairs,  the  plebeians  never  coveted  this  dignity. 
(Liv.  vi.  41  ;  Cic.  pro  Dom,  14.)  But  for  the 
same  reason  the  patricians  too  appear  at  last  to 
have  attributed  little  importance  to  the  office ; 
whence  it  sometimes  occurs  that  for  one,  or  OTen 
for  two  successive  years  no  rex  sacrorum  was  ap- 
pointed, and  during  the  ciTil  wan  in  the  last  pe- 
riod of  the  republic,  the  office  appears  to  have 
fidlen  altogether  into  disuse.  Augustus  howoTer 
seems  to  have  revived  it,  for  we  find  frequent 
mention  of  it  during  the  •mpire,  until  it  was  pro- 
bably abolished  in  the  tine  of  Theodoaius.  (Orelli, 
/user.  n.  2280,  2282,  2283.) 

Considering  that  this  priest  was  the  religious 
representative  of  the  kings,  he  ranked  indeed 
higher  than  all  other  priests,  and  even  higher  than 
the  pontifex  maximus  (Festns.  s.  v,  Ordo  tacerdo- 
tmn\  but  in  power  and  influence  he  was  £sr  inferior 
to  him.  (Id  BoeardaUmm  pomtifid  $ubjeoen^  Liv.  ii. 
2.)  He  held  his  office  for  life  (Dionys.  ir.  74), 
was  not  allowed  to  hold  any  civil  or  military  dig- 
nity, and  was  at  the  same  time  exempted  from  lUl 
military  and  civil  duties.  (Dionya  L  o, ;  Plut 
QmuH.  Rom,  60  ;  Liv.  xL  42.)  His  principal  func- 
tions were:  1.  To  perform  those  sacra  publica 
which  had  bcfiore  been  performed  by  the  kings : 
and  his  wife,  who  bore  the  title  of  fYi{Fi'»asacn>rvm, 
had  like  the  queens  of  former  days  aJso  to  perform 
certain  priestly  functions.  These  sacra  publica  he 
or  his  wife  had  to  perform  on  all  the  Calends,  Ides, 
and  the  Nundines  ;  he  to  Jupiter,  and  she  to  Juno, 
in  the  regia.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot  vl  12, 13  ; 
Maerob.  Sat,  i.  15.)  2.  On  the  days  called  regi- 
fiigium  he  had  to  offer  a  sacrifice  in  the  cemitium. 
[Rboipuoium.]  3.  When  extraordinary  portenta 
seemed  to  announce  some  general  calamity,  it  was 
his  duty  to  try  to  propitiate  the  anger  of  the  gods. 
(Fest  SI  V.  Regiae  fariae.)  4.  On  the  nundines 
when  the  people  assembled  in  the  city,  the  rex  sa- 
crorum announced  {edieebat)  to  them  the  succession 
of  the  festivals  for  the  month.  This  part  of  his 
functions  however  must  have  ceased  after  the  time 
of  On.  Flavins.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  LaL  vi.  13; 
Serv.  ad  Aen,  viii.  654.)  He  lived  in  a  domus 
publica  on  the  yia  sacra,  near  the  regia  and  the 
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house  of  the  Vestal  viigina.  (AmliWMfh,  5briiai  c 
AudmimMgem^  pp.  41—76.)  [I.  S  ^ 

RHEDA  or  REDA  was  m  trmw^lm^  <ar^ 
with  four  wheelsL     Like  the  Covixus  wma   - 
EaaiDUM  it  was  of  Gallic  origin    {i^nmxL,  vix 
Orta.  L   5.   {  68  ;  Caes.  BeU.   GtaiL  L  Si  u  u. 
may  perhaps  contain  the  aane  rove  aa  the  Grea. 
reiiem  and  our  ridd.     It  was  the  t  iiiiiioti  cms-^- 
used  by  the  Romans  for  traTeUii^  and  wai  rr- 
qnently  made  huge  enough  not  only  to  nrTi- 
many  persons,  but  also  ba^q^age  and  nteaask  jl-  n- 
rious  kindsL     (Cic.  pro  MiL  1 0,  20  ;  JmvcB.  u. :  - 
Mart  iil  47.)     The  word  Epirktdimm^  wkick  tz: 
formed  bv  the  Romans  from  the  Greek  pRpss--. 
M  and  the  Gallic  rkeda  (Quiat.  L  e.),  iaezpccL'. 
by  the  Scholiast  on  Juvenal  (riiL  66)  aa :  *~  <Jsm 
mentnm  rhedanun  aut  planstmm.** 

RHETOR.  (RHBToaicB  Orapbb.] 
RHETO'RICE  GRAPHS  (fiwr^pt^yp^^ 
The  best  interpretation  of  thia  expnessoD  »  so- 
haps  that  given  by  Haipocratioii  and  Snidas,  l  r 
j^  Kori  ^9pos  Ttvofi^yii,  Tp^forr^  n  %  ccnr^ 
^  vpd^aimt  mmfdF^fttQw,  Thtte  wma  nei  aar  ar- 
ticular dass  of  penans  called  ^^efcs,  imtfi. 
with  a  legal  character,  or  intrusted  with  pobDCL 
duties,  at  Athens.  For  every  eitiseo,  who  did  zr. 
labour  under  some  special  disability,  was  faam^ 


to  address  the  people  in  assembly,  noake  Dio£h:& 
propose  laws,  &c  The  name  of  ^Mh^opcs,  hewrre. 
was  given  in  common  parlance  to  thoae  oratnn  a^; 
statesmen,  who  more  especially  devoted  thcflisnT?s 
to  the  business  of  public  ^waking  ;  while  thoee  t£  > 
kept  aloof  from,  or  took  xm  part  in,  the  bnainesi  c: 
popuhur  assemblies,  were  called  ^tArm.  Hext 
^Vrm^  is  explained  by  Suidas,  s.  e.  *0  B^y  «^- 

Tpii^  might  be  either  the  same  as  the  ^mpaa/^ttm 
Tpo^,  or  a  more  special  prosecution,  attended  vitk 
heavier  penalties,  asainst  practiaed  demagogse^ 
who  exerted  their  tuents  and  influoiee  to  dcoeire 
the  people  and  recommend  bad  measarea.  Othen 
have  conjectured  this  to  be  a  proceeding  similar  ta 
the  iwoTfy^Xla  9oittfutffiaSf  directed  against  those 
persons  who  voitured  to  speak  in  public,  at:?: 
tiaving  been  guilty  of  some  misdemeanour  which 
would  render  them  liable  to  &ri/Ja.  Of  this  natsit 
was  the  charge  brought  against  Timaxchns  by  Ae»- 
chines,  whose  object  was  to  prevent  the  latter  from 
appearing  as  prosecutor  against  him  on  the  sabject 
of  the  embany  to  Philip.  (Schomann,  <lc  Comk. 
pb  108  ;  Meier,  AtL  Pnte.  p.  209.)     [a  R.  K.] 

RHETRAE  (^fMu),  specially  the  name  of  the 
ordinances  of  Lycurgus.  (Plut  Lgo.  (»,  13w)  The 
word  is  defined  by  the  grammarians  to  signifr  a 
compact  or  treaty  (piirpni^  4i  iwl  ^oisrivt  ovrft^iri, 
ApoUon.  Lex.  'Hom.  p.  138.  30,  ed.  Bekker ; 
Pn^poLy  vwf9fiKUi  Itk  hiywwy  Hesych.)  ;  and  moH 
modem  writen  adopt  this  interpretation,  suppouns; 
the  word  fo  signify  originally  words  {rh  ^ii')^  or 
a  declaration,  which  bound  parties.  It  is  tine 
that  the  etymology  points  simply  to  that  which  is 
spoken  or  declared  ;  but  Plutarch  gives  another 
meaning  to  the  word  in  relation  to  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus,  and  says  that  they  were  divine  (vdi- 
nances  {p4fTpas  uviiuurtw^  &s  xapii  rov  dcoo  mmu- 
(6fuya  iral  xP^^f^^  trra^  Plut  I^fO.  13).  The 
opinion  of  Mr.  Grote,  which  reconciles  theie  two 
accounts,  seems  the  most  probable.  **  The  word 
Hhetra  means  a  solemn  compact,  either  origiaallr 
emanating  from,  or  subsequently  sanctioned  by  the 
gods,  who  are  always  parties  to  such  sgreemmts : 
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•ee  the  old  tnatj  between  the  Eleiant  and  He- 
mtBBM — ^'A  Fpdlr^  between  the  two,  commemorated 
in  the  Taluable  inieription  ttill  preaenred,  —  aa  an- 
cient, according  to  Bdckh^as  Olym.  40—60  (BSckh, 
C6rp,  Inter^.  Na  iL  p.  26,  part  L).  The  worda 
of  Tjitaeoa  implj  inch  a  contract  between  the 
contracting  parties :  fiiat  the  kinn,  then  the  sena^ 
tna,  Uutly  the  people, — M^ias  ^pats  iufTtarofui- 
€oft4tfovf^ — ^where  the  participle  lastoecaningappliea 
not  to  the  people  alone,  but  to  all  the  three.  The 
Rhetra  of  Lyeaigof  emanated  from  the  Delphian 
god :  but  the  kings,  senators,  and  people  all  bound 
themselTes,  both  to  each  other  and  to  the  gods  to 
obey  if*  (Oiote,  HiaL  of  Gretoe^  toL  iL  p.  462  • 
for  a  different  explanation  of  the  word,  see  Thirl- 
wall.  Hut,  o/Chreees^  toI.  L  p.  335,  2d  ed.) 

RHYTON  (^^r),adrinkinghoni(ic^f),by 
which  nameit  was  originally  called,  is  said  by  Athe- 
naeus  (xi.  p.  497,  b)  to  have  been  first  made  under 
Ptolemy  Philadelphns ;  bat  it  is  even  mentioned 
in  Demosthenes  (e.  Mid,  pu  565. 29),  as  Athenaeus 
himself  also  remarks.  The  oldest  and  original 
form  of  this  drinking-horn  was  probably  the  nom 
of  the  ox,  bat  one  end  of  it  was  afterwards  orna- 
mented with  the  heads  of  Tarions  animals  and 
birds.  We  frequently  find  representations  of  the 
pvr6w  on  ancient  rases  depicting  symposia.  SeTersl 
specimens  of  these  drinking-horns  haye  also  been 
disooTered  at  Pompeii  (Mtueo  Bor6omoo,  toI.  Tiii. 
14,  ▼.  20) :  representations  of  two  of  these  are 
given  in  the  annexed  cut. 
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The  ^vr6p  had  a  small  opening  at  the  bottom, 
which  the  person  who  drank  put  into  his  mouth, 
and  allowed  the  wine  to  run  in :  hence  It  derived 
its  name  {mroixoffOai  re  &ir^  r^s  ^6a9ws,  Athen. 
xi.  p.  497,  e).  We  see  persons  using  the  ^vr6t^  in 
this  way  in  ancient  paintings.  (Pitt.  d*Ercol.  t.  t 
46  ;  Zahn,  Omam.  und  Wanigem.  t  90.)  Martial 
(ii.  35)  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  RhyUum, 
(Becker,  ChariUgs,  vol.  i.  p.  505.) 

RICA.     [Flamen.] 

RICI'NIUM,  RECI'NIUM  or  RECINUS,an 
article  of  dress.  The  name  was  according  to  Festus 
(s.  e)  applied  to  any  dress  consisting  of  a  square 
piece  or  cloth.  It  occurs  in  a  frs^ent  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  23),  and  the  an 
cient  commentators  according  to  Festus  explained 
tlic  word  there  as  a  toga  for  women  (if  the  readins 
Ver.  togam  be  right  instead  of  viriltm  togam)^  with 
a  purple  stripe  in  front  That  it  was  an  article  of 
female  dress,  and  more  especially  a  small  and  short 
kind  of  pallium,  is  stated  by  Nonius  (xiv.  83)  on 
the  authority  of  Varro.  It  was  worn  in  grief  and 
mourning,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  one  half  of  it 
was  thrown  back  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lai.  v.  132 ; 
Scrv.  ad  Am.  i.  286 ;  Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  25), 
whence  the  ancient  grammarians  derive  the  word 
from  rgieere^  although  it  is  manifestly  a  derivative 
from  rieoj  which  was  a  covering  of  tiie  head  nscd 


by  females.  (Vano,  L  e. ;  Fest  s.  e.  Riea.)  The 
^grammarians  appear  themselves  to  have  had  no 
clear  idea  of  the  ricinium  ;  but  after  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  passages  abova  referred  to,  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  mantle,  with  a  sort  of  cowl 
attached  to  it,  in  order  to  cover  the  head.  It  was 
also  worn  by  mimes  upon  the  stage  (Fest.  L  e.  and 
f. «.  Oreke$ira\  and  the  mavortium,  mavorte,  or 
mavois  of  later  times  was  thought  to  be  only  an- 
other name  lor  what  had  formerly  been  called  rici- 
niom.  [L.  S.] 

ROBIGA'LIA,  a  public  festival  in  honour  of 
the  god  Robigus  to  preserve  the  fields  from  mil- 
dew, is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa,  and 
was  celebrated  a.  <<.  vii  KaL  MaL  (April  25th). 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xviiL  29.  s.  69  ;  Varro,  As  Rutt.  i. 
1.  p.  90,  ed.  Bip.,  Lbtg.  LaL  vl  16,  ed.  MUlL  ; 
Festus,  «.  e.)    The  sacrifices  oflfiDied  on  this  occa- 
sion consisted  of  the  entrails  of  a  dog  and  a  sheep, 
accompanied  with  firankincense  and  wine :  a  nnyer 
was  presented  by  a  fiamen  in  the  grove  of  the  an- 
cient deity,  whom  Ovid  and  Columella  make  a 
goddess.     (Ovid.  Faat.  iv.  907—942  ;  Colum.  x. 
342.)     A  god  Robigus  or  a  goddess  Robigo  is  a 
mere  invention  from  the  name  of  this  festival,  for 
the  Romans  paid  no  divine  honours  to  evil  deities. 
(Hartung,  Die  Religkm  der  Romer,  vol.  ii  p.  148.) 
ROBUR.     [Carcbr,  p.  241,  a.] 
ROGATIO.     [LBX,p.682.] 
ROGATO'RES.     [DiRiBrroRB&j 
ROGUS.     [FuNUS,  p.  559,  b.] 
ROMPHEA.     [Hasta,  p.  589,  a.] 
RORA'RII.    [ExsRciTUS,  pp.  495,  502,  b.] 
ROSTRA,  or  The  Beaks,  was  the  name  applied 
to  the  stage  (tuggetttu)  in  the  Forum,  from  which 
the  orators  addrMsed  the  people.     This  stage  was 
originally  called  templum  (Liv.  ii.  56),  because  it 
was  consecrated  by  the  augurs,  bnt  it  obtained  its 
name  of  Rostra  at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  Latin 
war,  when  it  was  adorned  with  the  beaks  (rottra) 
of  the  ships  of  the  Antiates.    (Liv.  viii.  14  ;  Flor. 
L  11 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  5.  s.  11.)     The  Greeks 
also  mutilated  galleys  in  the  sanie  way  for  the 
purpose  of  tropnies:   this  was  called  by  them 

AjCpCfTlipidCtlK      [ACROTSaiUM.] 

The  Rostra  lay  between  the  Comitium  or  place 
of  meeting  for  &e  curies,  and  the  Forum  or  place 
of  meeting  for  the  tribes,  so  that  the  speaker  might 
turn  either  to  the  one  or  the  other  ;  nut  down  to 
the  time  of  C.  Gracchus,  even  the  tribunes  in 
speaking  used  to  finont  the  Comitium ;  he  first 
turned  his  back  to  it  and  spoke  with  his  face  to- 
wards the  fonim.  (Niebuhr,  hitt  cfRome^  vol.  i. 
p.  426,  note  990.)  The  form  of  the  Rostra  has 
been  well  described  by  Niebuhr  (voL  iiL  p.  144, 
note  268)  and  Bunsen  (quoted  by  Arnold,  HuL  o/ 
Ronu,  vol.  il  p.  164):  the  ktter  supposes  **that 
it  was  a  circular  building,  raised  on  arches,  with 
a  stand  or  platform  on  the  top  bordered  by  a  para- 
pet ;  the  access  to  it  being  by  two  flights  of  steps, 
one  on  each  side.  It  fronted  towards  the  comitium, 
and  the  rostra  were  affixed  to  the  front  of  it,  just 
under  the  arches.  Its  form  has  been  in  all  the 
main  points  preserved  in  the  ambones,  or  circular 
pulpits,  of  the  most  ancient  churches,  which  also 
nad  two  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to  them,  one  on 
the  east  side,  by  which  the  preacher  ascended, 
and  another  on  the  west  side,  for  his  descent. 
Specimens  of  these  old  churches  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  Rome  in  the  churches  of  St  Clement  and 
S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  more.**  The  speaker  was  thus 
3s  2 
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enaUed  to  walk  to  and  firo,  wHile  addrettiiig  hia 
audience. 

The  suggeatna  or  Rottia  waa  tranifeired  by 
Julias  Caeaar  to  a  corner  of  the  Forom,  Init  the 
spot,  where  the  ancient  Rostra  had  stood,  still  con- 
tinued to  be  called  Bostra  Vetera^  while  the  other 
was  called  Rodra  Nova  or  Hosira  Jmtia.  (Asoon. 
mCie.MiL  %  12.  p.  4S,  ed.  OreUi ;  Dion  Cass. 
xUii.  49,  ItL  S4  ;  Suet.  Aitg.  100.)  Both  the 
Rostra  contained  statoea  of  illustrious  men  (Cic 
PUlip,  iL  61)  ;  the  new  Rostra  contained  eques- 
trian statues  of  Sulla,  Pompej,  Julius  Caesar,  and 
Augustus.  (Veil.  Pat  iL  61.)  Niebuhr  {L  o.)  dis- 
ooTered  the  new  Rostra  in  the  long  wall,  that  runs 
in  an  angle  towards  the  three  columns,  which  have 
for  a  Tery  long  time  bonie  the  name  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  but  which  belong  to  the  Curia  Julia.  The 
substance  of  the  new  Rostra  consists  of  bricks  and 
casting-work,  but  it  was  ef  course  cased  with 
marble:  the  old  Rostra  Niebuhr  supposes  were 
constructed  entirely  of  peperino. 

The  following  coin  of  M.  Lollius  Palicanus  con- 
tains a  representatioQ  of  the  Rostra. 


ROSTRATA   COLUMNA.     [Colcmna,  p. 
W7,b.] 
ROSTRATA  CORO'NA.  [Corona,  p.  S60.] 
ROSTRUM.     [NATi«,p.786,b.] 
ROTA.     [Cuaaus,  p.  378.] 
RUDENS  (kcUms),  any  rope  used  to  move  or 
fix  the  mast  or  sail  of  a  vessel  (Jut.  tI.  102;  OWd. 
Met.  iiL  616;  Achilles  Tatius,  ii.  32.)     The  dif- 
ferent ropes  of  an  ancient  ship  are  spoken  of  under 
Navis,  p.  790. 

RUDERATIO.    [Domus,  p.  431,  a.] 
RUDI  A'RII.     [Oladiatorss,  p.  575,  a.] 
RUDIS.     [Olaoiatorbs,  p.  575,  a.] 
RU'FULI,  the  name  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
soldiers  chosen  by  the  consul  or  other  general. 
(Liv.  yii.  5  ;  Festus,  «.  «.)      For  further  inform- 
ation see  ExsRcrrus,  pp.  503,  a.  504,  b. 

RUNCPNA  (M^)^  a  pl^«  (TertulL  JpoL 
12;  Brunck,  Anal,  i  227),  is  delineated  among 
Joiner*s  tools  {lutlntmm,  FcAr.  TV^aor.)  in  the 
woodcut  at  pb  806.  The  square  hole  in  the  right  side 
of  the  stock  seems  intended  for  the  passage  of  the 
shavings  (rametUa).  The  Latin  and  Oredc  names 
for  this  instrument  gave  origin  to  the  corresponding 
transitiTe  Terbs  nmdmo  and  Pwuu4m^  meaning  to 
pUme.  (Min.  FeHx,  23.)  They  seem  to  be  allied 
etymologically  with  ^^YKOU  referring  to  the  opera- 
tion of  those  beasts  and  birds  which  use  their  snout 
or  beak  to  plough  up  the  ground.  [J.  Y.] 

RUTILIA'NA  ACTIO  was  a  Praetorian  actio 
introduced  by  the  Piaetor  Publius  Rutilius,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  Ixmorum  emptor  could  sue  in 
the  name  of  the  person  whose  goods  he  had  bought 
and  claim  the  condemnatio  to  be  made  in  his  own 
favour  and  in  his  own  name.  (Gains,  iiu  80,  81, 
iv.  35.)  [G.  L.] 

RUTRUM,  </tm.  RUTELLUM,akindof  hoe, 
which  had  the  handle  fixed  perpendicularly  into 
the  middle  of  the  blade,  thus  differing  from  the 
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Raatbr.  It  was  used  before  sowing  to  level  the 
ground,  by  breaking  down  any  dods  which  adhered 
too  long  together.  (Non.  Marc  p^  18,  ed.  Mereeri.) 
This  operation  is  described  by  Virgil  in  the  follow- 
ing tenns,  which  also  assign  the  derivation  of  the 
name:  **Cumulosque  ruU  male  pinguis  arcnae.^ 
{Geory.  L  105.)  See  Fettua,  a  v.  ;  Vazro,  de  L. 
LaL  V.  p.  1 37,  ed.  Spoigd.  The  same  implement 
was  used  in  mixing  lime  or  clay  with  water  and 
straw  to  make  plaster  for  walls.  {CaUt^deBeBtuL 
10,  128  ;  Pallad.  de  lU  ButL  I  15  ;  Plin.  Ji.  N. 
xxxvi  23.  s.  55.) 

The  word  nriabtUmm  ought  to  be  considered  as 
another  form  of  mfnan.  It  denoted  a  hoe  or  rake 
of  the  same  construction,  which  was  used  by  the 
baker  in  stirring  the  hot  ashes  of  his  oven.  (Festna, 
s.  V.)  A  wooden  mtabnlum  was  employed  to  mix 
the  contents  of  the  vats  in  which  wine  was  made. 
(Colum.  de  lU  Rud.  xiL  20.)  [J.  Y.] 


SACCUS  {ffiiuc9s\  signified  in  general  any 
kind  of  sack  or  bag,  made  of  hair,  cloth,  or  other 
materials.  We  have  only  to  notice  here  its  mean- 
ing as  —  1.  A  head-dress.  [Coma,  p.  329.]  2.  A 
sieve  for  straining  wine  [Vinum].  S.  A  purse 
for  holding  money.  Hence  the  phrase  in  Plautos 
tfv  ad  sooetun,  **  to  go  a  begging.*^  (Plaat  CafL  L 
1.  22.) 

SACELLUM  is  a  diminutive  of  sacer,  and  dig- 
nifies a  small  place  consecrated  to  a  god,  containing 
an  altar,  and  sometimes  also  a  statue  of  the  god  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.  (Gellius,  vi  12.)  Festus 
(«.  V.)  completes  the  definition  by  stating  that  a 
sacellum  never  had  a  roo£  It  was  therefore  a 
sacred  enclosure  surrounded  by  a  fienoe  or  wall  to 
separate  it  from  the  pro&ne  ground  around  it,  and 
answers  to  the  Greek  vsplfoAot.  The  form  of  a 
sacellum  was  sometimes  square  and  sometimes 
round.  The  ancient  sacellum  of  Janus  which  was 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Romulus,  was  of  a 
square  form,  contained  a  statue  of  the  god,  and  had 
two  gates.  (Ovid.  Fad,  i.  275  ;  TerenL  Maur.  in 
Wemsdorf^si'oet.Afui.ii.p.279.)  Many  Romans 
had  private  sacella  on  their  own  estates  ;  but  the 
city  of  Rome  contained  a  great  number  of  public 
sacella  such  as  that  of  Ciuai  (Serv.  ad  Jem,  viiL 
190),  of  Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium  (Solin.L; 
Plin.  H.  iV.  X.  29),  of  the  Lares  (Solin.  2),  of 
Naenia  (Fest  $.  v.  NaMiat  deae\  of  Pndidtia 
(Liv.  X.  23),  and  others.  [L.  S.] 

SACERDOS,  SACERDOTIUM.  Cicao(de 
Leg.'iL  8)  distinguishes  two  kmds  of  sacerdotes ; 
those  who  had  the  superintendence  of  the  forms  of 
worship  (odsruaoMicM)  and  of  the  sacra,  and  those 
who  interpreted  signs  and  what  was  uttered  by 
seers  and  prophets.  Another  division  is  that  into 
priests  who  were  not  devoted  to  the  service  of  any 
particular  deity,  such  as  the  pontiffs,  augurs, 
fotiales,  and  those  who  were  connected,  with  tlie 
wonhip  of  particular  divinities,  such  as  the  fia- 
mines.  The  priests  of  the  ancient  worid  did  not 
consist  of  men  alone,  for  in  Greece  as  well  as  at 
Rome  certain  deities  were  attended  only  by  priest- 
esses. At  Rome  the  wives  of  particular  priests 
were  regarded  as  priestesses,  and  had  to  perform 
certain  sacred  functions,  as  the  regina  sacrorom 
and  the  fiaminica.  [Flamkn  ;  Rkx  SACBORCif. ) 
In  other  cases  maidens  were  appointed  priestesses, 
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M  the  Vestal  viigiiu,  or  bojg,  with  r^ard  to  whom 
it  was  always  requisite  that  tbeir  £sthen  and 
mothers  shoiUd  he  alive  (palrimi  et  wuMtrimi). 
As  all  the  different  kinds  of  priests  are  treated  of 
seoarately  in  this  work,  it  is  only  necessary  here 
to  make  some  general  remarluL 

In  comparison  with  the  ciTil  magistrates  all 
priests  at  Rome  were  regarded  as  homines  privati 
(Cic  e.  CatiL  I  U  de  C^.  i.  22,  ad  JU.  ir,  2, 
PhUip,  T.  17),  though  all  of  them  as  priests  were 
saceidotes  puhlici,  in  as  far  as  their  office  {muserdo- 
Umm)  ¥ras  connected  with  any  winrship  recognised 
by  the  state.  The  appellation  of  soeenios  pwbUem 
was  however  given  principally  to  the  chief-pontiff 
and  the  flamen  dialis  (Cic.  de  Leg,  il  9 ;  Serv. 
ad  Am,  xii.  534),  who  were  at  the  same  time  the 
only  priests  who  were  members  of  the  senate  by 
Tirtne  of  their  office.  All  priestly  offices  or  saoei^ 
dotia  were  held  Sot  life  without  responsibility  to 
any  civil  magistrate.  A  priest  was  generally  al- 
lowed to  hold  any  other  civil^r  military  office  be- 
sides his  priestly  dignity  (Liv.  zxxviii.  47,  zxxiz. 
46  ;  BpiL  19,  zL  46,  EpU.  69,  &c.)  ;  some  priests 
howerer  formed  an  exception^  for  the  duumviri,  the 
rex  sacrwum  and  the  flamen  dialis  were  not  allowed 
to  hold  any  state  office,  and  were  also  exempt 
from  service  in  the  armies.  (Dionys.  iv.  8.)  Their 
priestly  character  was,  generally  speaking,  insepa- 
rable m>m  their  person,  as  long  as  they  lived  (Plin. 
Episi,  iv.  8) :  hence  the  augun  and  fratres  arvales 
retained  their  character  even  when  sent  into  exile, 
or  when  they  were  taken  prisoners.  (Plin.  H,  N. 
xviiL  2  ;  Pint  Q^aett.  Rom,  99.)  It  also  occurs 
that  one  and  the  same  person  held  two  or  three 
priestly  offices  at  a  time.  Thus  we  find  the  three 
dignities  of  pontifex  maximus,  augur,  and  decemvir 
sacrorum  umted  in  one  individoaL  (Liv.  xl.  42.) 
But  two  persons  belonging  to  the  same  gens  were 
not  allowed  to  be  members  of  the  same  college  of 
priests.  This  regulation  however  was  in  later 
times  often  violat^  or  evaded  by  adoptions.  (Serv. 
ad  Aen,  vii  303;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  17.)  Bodily 
defects  rendered,  at  Rome  as  among  a^l  ancient 
nations,  a  person  unfit  for  holding  any  priestly 
office.  (Dionys.  ii.  21 ;  Senec.  Ominv,  iv.  2 ;  Plut. 
Quaui.  Rom.  73  ;  Plin.^.  N.  vii.  29.) 

All  priests  were  originally  patricians,  but  from 
the  year  b.  c.  367  the  plebeians  also  began  to  take 
part  in  the  sacerdotia  [Plsbss,  p.  927],  and  those 
priestly  offices  which  down  to  the  latest  times  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  patricians  alone,  such 
as  that  of  the  rex  sacrorum,  the  flamines,  salii  and 
others,  had  no  influence  upon  the  affidn  of  the 
state. 

As  regvds  the  i4>pointment  of  priests,  the  an- 
cients unanimously  state  that  at  first  they  were 
appointed  by  the  kings  (Dionys.  iL  21,  &c.  73  ; 
Liv.  i.  20),  but  after  the  sacerdotia  were  once  in- 
stituted, each  college  of  priests  —  for  nearly  all 
{iriests  constituted  certain  corporations  called  ool- 
egia  —  had  the  right  of  filling  up  the  occurring  va- 
cancies by  cooptatio.  [Pontipsx,  p.  940.]  Other 
priests,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  Vestal  virgins 
and  the  flamines*  were  appointed  (et^ntbaniur)  by 
the  pontifex  maximus,  a  rule  which  appears  to 
have  been  observed  down  to  the  latest  times; 
others  again,  such  as  the  duumviri  sacrorum,  were 
elected  by  the  people  (Dionys.  iv.  62),  or  by  the 
curiae,  as  the  curiones.  But  in  whatever  manner 
they  were  appointed,  all  priests  after  their  appoint- 
ment required  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  pontifls 
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and  the  augurs,  or  by  the  hitter  alone.  (Dionys.  il 
22.)  Those  priests  who  formed  colleges  had  ori- 
ginally, as  we  have  already  observed,  the  right  of 
cooptatio ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  they  were 
deprived  of  this  right,  or  at  least  the  cooptatio  was 
reduced  to  a  mere  form,  by  several  leges,  called 
leges  de  sacerdotiis,  such  as  the  lex  Domitia,  Cor- 
nelia, and  Julia ;  their  nature  is  described  in  the 
article  Pontifsx,  p.  940,  &&,  and  what  is  there 
said  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  pontifis  ap- 
plies equally  to  all  the  other  colleges.  The  leges 
annales,  which  fixed  the  age  at  which  persons  be- 
came eligible  to  the  different  magistracies,  had  no 
reference  to  priestly  o^ces  ;  and  on  the  whole  it 
seems  that  the  pnbertas  was  regarded  as  the  time 
after  which  a  person  might  be  appointed  to  a  sa- 
cerdotium.  (Liv.  xliL  28  ;  Plut  Tib.  Oraoch,  4.) 

All  priests  had  some  external  distinction,  as  the 
apex,  tutulus,  or  galerus,  the  toga  praetexta,  as 
well  as  honorary  seats  in  the  theatres,  circuses  and 
amphitheatres.  They  appear  however  to  have 
been  obliged  to  pay  taxes  like  all  other  citizens, 
but  seem  occasionally  to  have  tried  to  obtain  ex- 
emption.    See  the  case  related  in  Livy,  xxxiii.  42. 

Two  interesting  questions  yet  remain  to  be  an- 
swered :  first  whether  the  priests  at  Rome  were 
paid  for  their  services,  and  secondly  whether  they 
instructed  the  young,  or  the  people  in  general,  in 
the  principles  of  their  religion.  As  regards  the 
first  question,  we  read  that  in  the  time  of  Romulus 
lands  were  assigned  to  each  temple  and  college  of 
priests  (Dionys.  iL  7),  and  when  Festus  ($.  v, 
Ooeum.)  states  that  the  Roman  augurs  had  the 
enjoyment  (/hn  aoUba$U)  of  a  district  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Veii,  we  may  infer  that  all  priests  had  the 
nsus  of  the  sacred  lands  belonging  to  their  respec- 
tive colleges  or  divinities.  This  supposition  is 
strengthened  by  the  hct  that  such  was  actually 
the  case  in  the  Roman  colonies,  where,  besides  the 
lots  assigned  to  the  coloni,  pieces  of  land  are  men- 
tioned which  belonged  to  the  colleges  of  priests, 
who  made  use  of  them  by  letting  them  out  to  farm. 
(Siculus  Flaccus,  do  oondxL  agror,  pi  23,  ed.  Goes. ; 
Hyginus,  do  Limit,  ConotU,  p.  205,  ed.  Goes.)  It 
appears  however  that  we  must  distinguish  between 
such  lands  as  were  sacred  to  the  g^s  themselves 
and  could  not  be  taken  from  them  except  by  exau- 
guratio,  and  such  as  were  merely  given  to  the 
priests  as  possessio  and  formed  part  of  the  ager 
publicus.  Of  the  latter  the  state  reroamed  the 
owner,  and  might  take  them  from  the  priests  in  any 
case  of  necessity.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  47  ;  Oros.  v.  1 8 ; 
Appian,  do  BeU.  Mithr.  22.)  Besides  the  use  of 
such  sacred  or  public  lands  some  priests  also  had  a 
regular  annual  salary  (ot^i>endium\  which  was  paid 
to  them  from  the  public  treasury.  This  is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  regard  to  the  Vestal  virgins  (Liv.  i 
20),  the  augun  (Dionys.  ii.  6),  and  the  curiones 
(Fest  ».  V.  Ouriomum),  and  may  therefore  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  case  with  other  priests  also. 
The  pontifex  maximus,  the  rex  sacrorum,  and  the 
Vestal  virgins  had  moreover  a  domus  publica  as 
their  place  of  residence.  In  the  time  of  the  empe- 
rors the  income  of  the  priests,  especially  of  the 
Vestal  virgins,  was  incr«ued.  (Suet  Aug,  81  ; 
Tacit  AtmaL  iv.  16.) 

As  regards  the  second  question,  we  do  not  hear 
either  in  Greece  or  at  Rome  of  any  dass  of  priests 
on  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  instruct  the  people 
respecting  the  nature  and  principles  of  religion. 
Of  preaching  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace.  ReU* 
3p  3 
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ekm  with  the  ancienU  was  a  thing  which  was 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  fiuher  to  son,  and 
consisted  in  the  proper  performance  of  certain  rites 
and  ceremonies.  It  was  respecting  these  external 
forms  of  worship  alone  that  the  pontiffs  were  ob> 
liffcd  to  give  instructions  to  those  who  consulted 
them.     [PoNTiFEX.]  [L.S.] 

SACRA.  This  word  in  its  widest  sense  ex- 
presses what  we  call  divine  worship.  In  ancient 
times  the  state  as  well  as  all  its  subdiTisions  had 
their  own  peculiar  forms  of  winrship,  whence  at 
Rome  we  find  sacra  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  of 
the  curies,  gentes,  fiuxiilies,  and  even  of  private  in> 
dividuals.  All  these  sacr%  however,  were  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  the  public  and  private  sacra 
(faera  pMiea  ei  prif?aia\  that  is,  they  were  per- 
formed either  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  or  on  behalf  of  indi- 
viduals, families,  or  gentes,  which  had  also  todefimy 
their  expenses.  (Fest  s.  v,  PMiea  mwra  ;  Liv.  i. 
20,  X.  7  ;  Plut  Num.  9  ;  Cic  de  Hanup,  Reap. 
7.)  This  division  is  ascribed  to  Noma.  All  sacra, 
publica  as  well  as  privata,  were  superintended  and 
regulated  by  the  pontiflb.  We  shall  first  ^leak  of 
the  sacra  publica. 

Sacra  Publico.  Among  the  sacra  publica  the 
Romans  reckoned  not  only  those  which  were  per- 
formed on  behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  but 
also  those  performed  on  behalf  of  the  great  subdivi- 
sions of  the  people,  vis.  the  tribes  and  the  curiae, 
which  Festus  (JL  c)  expresses :  pro  aioiitowtt,  pa^ 
curuSy  9aceUi$.  (See  Dionys.  il  21,  23 ;  Appian, 
Hiti.  Bom.  viii.  138,  dc  BelL  Oiv.  iL  106  ;  Plut 
QuassL  Ram.  89.)  The  sacra  pro  montibus  et 
pagis  are  undoubtedly  the  sacra  montanalia  and 
paganalia,  which  although  not  sacra  of  the  whole 
Roman  people,  were  yet  publica.  (Varro,  dc  lAng. 
Lot.  vi.  24,  &c. ;  oomp.  Fest  s.  o.  SepUwumiium.) 
The  sacella  in  the  expression  of  Festus,  sooro  pro 
MoeUis,  appear  only  to  indicate  the  places  where 
some  sacra  publica  were  performed.  (Oottling, 
GemA.  d.  Rom.  Staatm.  p.  176.)  What  was  com- 
mon  to  all  sacra  publica,  is  that  they  were  per- 
formed at  the  expense  of  certain  public  funds, 
which  had  to  provide  the  money  for  victims*  liba- 
tions, incense,  and  for  the  building  and  mainte- 
nance of  those  pUces,  where  they  were  performed. 
(Fest  /.  e. ;  Dionys.  H  23  ;  Liv.  x.  23,  xliL  3.) 
The  funds  set  apart  for  the  sacra  nublica  were  in 
the  keeping  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  sacramentum 
formed  a  part  of  them.  They  were  kept  in  the 
domys  publica  of  the  pontifex  maximns,  and  were 
called  aerarium  pontificum.  (VarrcH  dc  Ung,  Lot. 
V.  180  ;  Oruter,  Inaeript.  413.  8,  496.  6,  452.  6.) 
When  these  funds  did  not  suffice,  the  state  trea- 
sury supplied  the  deficiency.  (Fest  «.  r.  Sacra- 
msR^ttm.)  In  the  solemnization  of  the  sacra  pub- 
lica the  senate  and  the  whole  people  took  part 
(Plut  Num.  2.)  This  circumstance  however  is 
not  what  constitutes  their  character  as  sacra  pub- 
lica, for  the  sacra  popularia  (Fest  s.  v.  Po/w/. 
•acr.)  in  which  the  whole  people  took  part,  might 
nevertheless  be  sacra  privata,  lif  the  expenses  were 
not  defrayed  out  of  the  public  funds,  but  by  one 
or  more  individuals,  or  by  magistrates.  The  pon- 
tiffs in  conducting  the  sacra  publica  were  assisted 
by  the  epulones.     [Epulonxs.] 

Saera  privata  embraced,  as  we  have  stated, 
those  which  were  performed  on  behalf  of  a  gens,  a 
fmiiily,  or  an  individual.  The  characteristic  by 
which   they   were   distinguished  from  the  sacra 
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publica,  is  that  they  were  made  at  the  expense  of 
those  perMms  or  person  on  whose  behalf  they  vrere 
performed.  Respecting  the  sacra  of  a  gens,  called 
sacra  gentilicia,  see  Gbns,  p.  568,  b.  The  sacn 
connected  with  certain  fiunilies  were,  like  those  of 
a  gens,  performed  regularly  at  fixed  times,  and  de- 
scended as  an  inheritance  from  fiither  to  son.  As 
they  were  always  connected  with  expenses,  and 
were  also  troublesome  in  other  respects,  such  an 
inheritance  was  regarded  as  a  burden  rather  than 
anything  else.  (Macrob.  Soi.  i  16.)  They  may 
generally  have  consisted  in  sacrifices  to  the  Pe^ 
nates,  but  also  to  other  divinities.  They  had 
usually  been  vowed  by  some  member  of  a  &mil  j 
on  some  particular  occasion,  and  then  eontinned 
for  ever  in  that  fiunily,  the  wel&re  of  which  was 
thought  to  depend  upon  their  regular  and  proper 
performance.  Besides  these  periodical  sacra  of  a 
family  there  were  others,  the  pefformance  of  which 
must  have  depended  upon  the  discretion  of  the 
heads  of  families,  sn|^  as  those  on  the  birthday,  or 
on  the  death  of  a  member  of  a  family.  Savigny 
{Zm$$ekri/it  ToL  it  p.  3)  denies  the  existenoe  of 
sacra  fiuniliarum. 

An  individual  might  perfonn  sacn  at  any  time, 
and  whenever  he  thought  it  necessary ;  but  if  he 
vowed  such  sacra  befwe  the  pontiffii  sind  wished 
that  they  should  be  continued  after  his  death,  his 
heirs  inherited  with  his  property  the  obligation  to 
perfbcm  them,  and  the  pontiffs  had  to  watch  that 
they  were  performed  duly  and  at  their  proper  time. 
(Fest  &  «.  Saoer  mom;  C\c.pro  Dom.  51 ;  comp. 
ad  Ait,  xii  19,  &c.)  Such  an  obiigation  was  in 
hiter  times  evaded  in  various  ways. 

Among  the  sacra  privata  were  reckoned  also  the 
saom  municipalia,  that  is,  such  sacra  as  a  commu- 
nity or  town  had  been  accustomed  to  perform  be- 
fore it  had  received  the  Roman  franchise.  After 
this  event,  the  Roman  pontiffs  took  care  that  they 
were  continued  in  the  same  numner  as  before. 
(Fest  s.  V.  MmmdpaUa  mora  ;  comp.  Ambrosch, 
Stud.  «.  AndeuL  p.  215.) 

(See  Oottling,  p.  175,  Ac. ;  Walter,  Goaek.  d, 
Rom.  RedUa,  p.  178  ;  Hartnng,  DieRaUff.d. Rom. 
vol.  i.  p.  226,  &c. ;  oompu  Sackipicium.)    [L.  S.] 

SACRAMENTUBl.     [Juwurandom  ;  Vin- 

DICIAS.] 

SACRA'RIUM  was,  according  to  the  definition 
of  Ulpian  (Dig.  1.  tit  8.  s.  9.  §  2),  any  place  in 
which  sacred  things  were  deposited  and  kept,  whe- 
ther this  piaoe  was  a  part  of  a  temple  or  (^  a  pri- 
vate house.  (Comp.  Cic  e.  Varr.  iv.  2,  pro  MUon, 
31  ;  Suet  Tit.  51.)  A  sacrarium  therefore  was 
that  part  of  every  house  in  which  the  images  of  the 
penates  were  kept  Respecting  ^e  sacrarium  of 
the  lares  see  liARARiux.  Public  sacraria  at  Rome 
were :  one  attached  to  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter,  in  which  the  tensae  or  chariots  for  public 
processions  were  kept  (Suet  Vaap.  5 ;  Grat  Falisa 
534) ;  the  phce  of  the  Salii  in  which  the  ancilia 
and  the  lituus  of  Romulus  were  kept  (VaL  Max. 
L  8.  11 ;  Serv.  ad  Aan.  vii.  603),  and  others.  In 
the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  name  sacrarium  was 
sometimes  applied  to  a  place  in  which  a  statue  of 
an  emperor  was  erected.  (Tacit  AnmaL  it  41  ; 
Stat  Silv.  V.  1.  240.)  Livy  (i.  21)  uses  it  as  a 
name  for  a  sacred  retired  place  in  general.   [L.  S.] 

SACRIFrCIUM  (tspcibir).  Sacrifices  or  offei^ 
ings  formed  the  chief  part  of  (he  wonhip  of  the 
ancients.  They  were  partly  signs  of  gratitude, 
partly  a  means  of  propitiating  the  gods,  and  partly 
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also  intended  to  indaoe  the  deity  to  bettow  tome 
favour  upon  the  sacrifioer,  or  vpon  those  on  whose 
behalf  tne  sacrifice  was  oflRered.  Sacrifices  in  a 
wider  sense  woold  also  embrace  the  Donaria  ;  in 
a  narrower  sense  sacrificia  were  things  offered  to 
the  gods,  which  merely  afforded  momentary  gra- 
tification, which  were  burnt  npon  their  altars,  or 
were  belioTed  to  be  ooDsnmed  by  the  gods.  We 
shall  diride  all  sacrifices  into  two  great  divisions, 
bloody  sacrifices  and  unbloody  sacrifices,  and, 
wbtf  e  it  is  necessary,  consider  Greek  and  Roman 
sacrifices  separately. 

Bloody  aaer^iee$.  As  regards  sacrifices  in  the 
earliest  times,  the  ancients  themselres  sometimes 
imagined  that  unbloody  sacrifices,  chiefly  offerings 
of  fruit,  had  been  costomary  long  before  bloody 
sacrifices  were  introduced  among  them.  (Plat.  d« 
Leg,  vi  p.  78-2 ;  Paus.  viiL  2.  §  1,  L  26.  §  6  ; 
Macrob.  Sat.  L  10,  &c.)  It  cannot  indeed  be  de- 
nied, that  sacrifices  of  frnit,  cakes,  libations,  and 
the  like  existed  in  reiy  early  times ;  but  bloody 
sacrifices,  and  more  than  this,  homan  sacrifices,  are 
Tery  fireqnently  mentioned  in  early  story  ;  in  &ct 
the  mythology  of  Greece  is  full  of  instances  of  hu- 
man sacrifices  being  offered  and  of  their  pleasing 
the  gods.  Wachsmuth  {HeU.  AU.  ii.  p.  549,  && 
2d  edit)  has  giren  a  Kst  of  the  most  celebrated 
instances.  It  may  be  said  that  none  of  them  has 
come  down  to  us  with  any  degree  of  historical  eri- 
denoe  ;  but  surely  the  spirit  which  gave  origin  to 
those  legends  is  sufficient  toproTo  that  human  sacri- 
fices had  nothing  repulsiTO  to  the  ancients,  and 
must  hare  existed  to  some  extent  In  the  historical 
times  of  Greece  we  find  Tarious  customs  in  the  wor- 
ship of  several  gods,  and  in  seveial  parts  of  Greece, 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
they  were  introduced  as  snbstitates  for  human  sacri- 
fices. In  other  cases  where  ciTilisation  had  shown 
leas  of  ite  softening  influences,  human  sacrifices  re- 
maned customary  throughout  the  historical  periods 
of  Greece,  and  down  to  the  time  of  the  emperors. 
Thus  in  the  worship  of  Zeus  Lyeaeus  in  Arcadia, 
where  human  sacrifices  were  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Lycaon  (Pans,  vm,  2.  §  1),  they  ap- 
pear to  hare  continued  till  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  (Theopluast  op.  Porphyr.  deAbttin,  ii. 
27;  Plut  Quaest.  Gr.  89.)  In  Leucas  a  person 
was  ereiy  year  at  the  festival  of  Apollo  thrown 
from  a  rock  into  the  sea  (Stmb.  x.  p.  492);  and 
Themistocles  before  the  battle  of  Satemis  is  said  to 
have  sacrificed  three  Persians  to  Dionysius.  (Pint 
Them,  IS,  Ari§L  11,  Pelop,  21.)  Respecting  an 
annual  saorifioe  of  homan  beings  at  Athens,  see 
TBABOBiiiA.  With  these  few  exceptions  howerer 
human  sacrifices  had  ceased  in  the  historical  ages 
of  Greece.  Owing  to  the  influences  of  civilisation, 
in  many  cases  anunals  were  substituted  for  human 
beings,  in  others  a  few  drops  of  human  blood  were 
thought  sufficient  to  proptiato  the  gods.  (Pans, 
viii.  23.  §  1,  ix.  8.  §  1.)  The  custom  of  sacrificing 
human  life  to  the  gods  arose  undoubtedly  from  the 
belief,  which  under  difierent  fonns  has  manifested 
itself  at  all  times  and  in  all  nations,  that  the  nobler 
the  sacrifice  and  the  dearer  to  ite  possessor,  the 
more  pleasing  it  woold  be  to  the  gods.  Hence  the 
firequent  instancM  in  Grecian  stoiy  of  penons  sa- 
crificing their  own  children,  or  of  persons  devoting 
themsehraa  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world.  In 
later  times,  however,  persons  sacrificed  to  the  gods 
were  generally  criminals  who  had  been  condemned 
to  deatii,  or  such  as  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war. 
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That  the  Romans  also  believed  human  saeri. 
fices  to  be  pleasing  to  the  gods,  might  be  inferred 
from  the  story  of  Curtiiis  and  from  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  Decii.  The  symbolic  sacrifice  of  human 
figures  made  of  rushes  at  the  Lemuralia  [Lxm  ir- 
ealia]  also  shows  that  in  the  early  history  of 
Italy  human  sacrifices  were  not  uncommon.  For 
another  proof  of  this  practice,  see  the  article  V xr 
Sacrum.  One  awfiil  instance  also  is  known,  which 
belongs  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Roman  republic. 
When  the  soldiers  of  Julius  Caesar  attempted  an 
insurrection  at  Rome,  two  of  them  were  sacrificed 
to  Mars  in  the  Campus  Martius  by  the  pontifices 
and  the  flamen  Martialia,  and  their  heads  were 
stuck  up  at  the  regia.     (Dion  Cass,  xlil  24.) 

A  second  kind  of  bloody  sacrifices  were  those  of 
animals  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  divinity.  The  sacrifices  of 
animals  were  the  most  common  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  victim  was  called  Upuov,  and 
in  Latin  hoitia  or  vicHma.  In  the  early  times  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  general  custom  to  bum 
the  whole  victim  (6\oictanuv)  upon  the  altars  of 
the  gods,  and  the  same  was  in  some  cases  also  ob- 
served in  later  times  (Xenoph.  Anab.  vii.  8.  §  5), 
and  more  especially  m  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  the 
lower  worid,  and  such  as  were  offered  to  atone  for 
some  crime  that  had  been  committed.  (ApoUon. 
Rhod.  iii.  1030, 1209.)  But  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Homer  it  was  the  almost  general  practice  to 
bum  only  the  legs  (fivpol,  f-VRJ^h  f^Vpo)  enclosed  in 
fat,  and  oertein  parts  of  the  intestines,  while  the 
remaining  parte  of  the  victim  were  consumed  by 
men  at  a  festive  meal.  The  gods  delighted  chiefly 
in  the  smoke  arising  from  the  burning  victims,  and 
the  greater  the  number  of  victims,  the  more  pleas- 
ing was  the  sacrifice.  Hence  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  one  hundred  bulls  {4KaT6fi9rf) 
at  once,  though  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  a 
hecatomb  always  signifies  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred 
bulls,  for  the  name  vras  used  in  a  genend  way  to 
designate  any  great  sacrifice.  Such  great  sacrifices 
were  not  less  pleasing  to  men  than  to  the  gods,  for 
in  regard  to  the  former  they  were  in  reality  a  do- 
nation of  meat  Hence  at  Athens  the  partiality 
f<»  such  sacrifices  rose  to  the  highest  degree. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  3  ;  comp.  Bdckh,  PubL  Eoon,  p.  211, 
&c.)  Sparta,  on  the  other  hand,  was  less  extrava- 
gant in  sacrificeB,  and  while  in  other  Greek  states 
it  was  necessary  that  a  victim  should  be  healthy, 
beautiful,  and  uninjured,  the  Spartans  were  not 
very  scrupulous  m  this  respect  (Plat  Alcib.  ii. 
p.  149.)  The  animals  which  were  sacrificed  were 
mostiy  of  the  domestic  kind,  as  bulls,  cows,  sheep, 
rams,  lambs,  goats,  pigs  dogs,  and  horses  ;  but 
fishes  are  also  mentioned  as  pleasing  to  certein 
gods.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  297.)  Each  god  had  his 
favourite  animals  which  he  liked  best  as  sacrifices ; 
but  it  may  be  considered  as  a  general  rule,  that 
those  animals  which  were  sacred  to  a  god  were 
not  sacrificed  to  him,  though  horses  were  sacrificed 
to  Poseidon  notwithstanding  this  usage.  (Paus. 
viiL  7.  §  2.)  The  head  of  the  victim  before  it 
was  killed  was  in  most  cases  strewed  with  roasted 
barley  meal  {ob)Ux^*^  ©'  ohXox^nai)  mixed  with 
salt  {mala  tcdaa).  The  Athenians  used  for  this 
purpose  only  barley  grown  in  the  Rharian  plain. 
(Paus.  i.  88.  §  6.)  The  persons  who  offered  the 
sacrifice  wore  generally  gulands  round  their  heads 
and  sometimes  also  carried  them  in  their  hands. 
[  and  before  they  touched  anything  belonging  to  the 
3  s  4 
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sacrifice  tbej  washed  their  bandf  in  water.  The 
victim  itself  was  likewise  adened  with  garlands, 
and  its  hoins  were  sometimes  |(ilt.  Before  the 
animal  was  killed,  a  bonch  of  hair  was  cat  from  its 
forehead,  and  thrown  into  the  fire  as  primitiae : 
this  prepaiatorj  rite  was  called  icard^c<r0ai. 
(Horn.  IL  xiz.  254,  Od,  »▼.  422  ;  Herod,  ii.  45, 
iT.  00 ;  Eorip.  /joA^*  Tamr.  40.)  In  the  heroic 
ages  the  pnnoes,  as  the  high  priesU  of  their  people, 
killed  the  yictim  ;  in  kter  times  this  was  done  by 
the  priests  themselves.  When  the  sacrifice  was  to 
be  offered  to  the  Oljmpic  gods,  the  head  of  the 
animal  was  drawn  heavenward  (see  the  woodcut 
on  the  title  page  of  this  work :  comp.  Eustath.  ad 
IbkuL  L  459  ) ;  when  to  the  gods  of  the  lower 
world,  to  heroes,  or  to  the  dead,  it  was  drawn 
downwards.  While  the  flesh  was  burning  upon 
the  altar,  wine  and  incense  were  thrown  npon  it 
{lUad^  i.  264,  xl  774,  &c),  and  prayers  and  nmsic 
accompanied  the  solemnity. 

The  most  common  animal  sacrifices  at  Rome 
were  the  suovetaurilia,  or  solitaorilia,  consisting  of 
a  piff,  a  sheep,  and  an  ox.  They  were  performed 
in  all  cases  of  a  lustration,  and  the  victims  were 
carried  around  the  thing  to  be  lustimted,  whether 
it  was  a  city,  a  people,  or  a  piece  of  land.  [Lua- 
TRATio.]  The  Greek  tp<tt/*o,  which  likewise 
consisted  of  an  ox,  a  sheep  and  a  pi^,  was  the 
same  sacrifice  as  the  Roman  suovetanriluL  (Calli- 
mach.  op.  Phot,  t,  v.  Tpirr^taf;  Aristoph.  Pimt  820.) 
The  customs  observed  before  and  doriitt  the  sacri- 
fice of  an  animal  were  on  the  whole  the  same  as 
those  observed  in  Greece.  (Vin.  Am.  vi.  245  ; 
Serv.  ad  Am,  iv.  57  ;  Fest  «.  «.  Immolan  ;  Cato, 
de  R€  RutL  134,  132.)  But  the  victim  was  in 
most  cases  not  killed  by  the  priests  who  conducted 
the  sacrifice,  but  by  a  person  called  popa^  who 
struck  the  animal  with  a  hammer  before  the  knife 
was  used.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  xii.  120  ;  Suet  Caiig, 
32.)  The  better  parts  of  the  intestines  (ecto) 
were  strewed  with  barlev  meal,  inne,  and  incense, 
and  were  burnt  upon  the  altar.  Those  parts  of 
the  anunal  which  were  burnt  were  called  pro$eetaj 
prodda^  or  ablegmina.  When  a  sacrifice  was 
offered  to  gods  of  riven  or  the  sea,  these  parts 
were  not  burnt,  but  thrown  into  the  water.  (Cato, 
d€  Re  RutL  134  ;  Macrob.  Sai.  il  2  i  Liv.  xxix. 
27  ;  Virg.  Aem,  v.  774.)  Respecting  the  use  which 
the  anciente  made  of  sacrifices  to  leam  the  wiU  of 
the  gods,  see  Haruspsx  and  DiviNATia 

Unbloody  wacnficei.  Among  these  we  may  first 
mention  the  libations  {Ubatumei^  Kot9ai  or  ovovSoi). 
We  have  seen  above  that  bloody  sacrifices  were 
usually  accompanied  by  libations,  as  wine  was 
poured  upon  them.  Libations  always  accompanied 
a  sacrifice  which  was  offered  in  conduding  a  treaty 
with  a  foreign  nation,  and  that  here  they  formed  a 
prominent  part  of  the  solemnity,  is  clear  from  the 
fiKt  that  the  treaty  itself  was  called  iriroyial.  But 
libations  were  also  made  independent  of  any  other 
sacrifice,  as  in  solemn  ^yers  (Iliad^  xvL  233), 
and  on  many  other  occasions  of  public  and  private 
life,  as  before  drinking  at  meals,  and  the  like. 
Libations  usually  consisted  of  unmixed  wine 
(HtunroyZos,  HMram),  but  sometimes  also  of  milk, 
honey,  and  other  fluids,  either  pure  or  diluted  with 
water.  (Soph.  Oed.  CoL  159,  481  ;  Plin.  H,  N, 
xiv.  19  ;  AeschyL  Eum,  107.)  Incense  was  like- 
wise an  oflering  which  usually  accompanied  bloody 
eacrifices,  but  it  was  also  burned  as  an  offering  by 
ttselfi     Real  incense  a{qpears  to  have  been  used 
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only  in  later  times  (Plin.  H.N,  xiiL  1),  bat  in  the 
early  times,  and  afterwards  also,  variona  kinds  of 
fragrant  wood,  such  as  cedar,fig,  vine,  and  myrtle- 
wood,  were  burnt  upon  the  altaza  of  ihc  gods. 
(Suid.  9,  e.  Ni90dXm  (i^Aa.) 

A  third  dass  of  unbloody  sacrifices  omsialed  of 
fruit  and  cakesi  The  finner  were  mostly  ofiered 
to  the  gods  as  primitiae  or  tithes  of  the  harvest, 
and  as  a  sign  of  gratitade.  They  were  aomeCinies 
ofiered  in  their  natural  state,  sometxaies  also 
adorned  or  prepared  in  various  ways.  Of  thiskiad 
were  the  c^^t^,  an  olive  branch  wound  aroond 
with  wool  and  hung  with  various  kinda  of  frnits ; 
the  X^P*"^  w  pots  Sled  with  cooked  beans  [Pta- 
NSP8IA]  ;  the  K^prar  or  Wpro,  or  dishes  with 
firnit ;  the  00X<u  or  5fx>  [Oschophoeia].  Other 
instances  may  be  found  in  the  acooanta  of  the 
various  festivals.  Cakes  (w^Xomh,  ir^MMrra,  v^ 
iwa,  Wmm)  were  peculiar  to  the  worslup  of  cer- 
tain deities,  as  to  that  of  Apolki.  They  were 
either  simple  cakes  of  floor,  sometimes  alao  of  wax, 
or  they  were  made  in  the  shape  of  some  animal, 
and  were  then  offered  as  nmbolical  ancrifioes  in 
the  place  of  real  animals,  either  becanse  they  eouhi 
not  easily  be  procured  or  were  too  expensive  for 
the  sacrificer.  (Said.  s.  «.  BoGs  H^ofios  ;  Serr.  9i 
Am,  ii.  116.)  This  appearance  instead  of  reality 
in  sacrifices  was  also  manifest  on  other  Awasiifm, 
for  we  find  that  sheep  were  sacrificed  instead  of 
stags,  and  were  then  called  stags ;  and  in  the 
temple  of  Isis  at  Rome  the  priesU  used  water  of 
the  river  Tiber  instead  of  Nile  water,  and  called 
the  former  water  of  the  Nile.  (Feet  s.  cl  Orv 
wuria  ovis;  Serv.  Le,) 

See  Wachsmuth,  ffeOm.  AUertkmmdk.  voL  ii. 
pp.  548—559,  2d  ed.  ;  Hartung,  Dk  RaUgiom  der 
isomer,  vol  L  p.  160,  &e.  [L.  &.} 

SACRILE'GIUM  is  the  crime  of  stealing  things 
consecrated  to  the  gods,  or  things  depoeited  in  a 
consecrated  place.  (Qunctil  vii.  3.  §  21,  &c. ;  Cic 
de  Leg,  ii.  16  ;  Liv.  xliL  3.)  A  lex  Julia  ivftRed 
to  in  the  Digjeet  (48.  tit  13.  s.  4)  appears  to  have 
placed  the  crime  of  sacrilegium  on  an  equality  with 
peculatus.  [PacuLATU&]  Several  of  the  impei^ 
constitutions  made  death  the  puniahment  for  a 
sacrilegus,  which  consisted  according  to  dicom- 
stances  either  in  being  given  up  to  wild  beasts,  in 
being  burned  alive,  or  hanged.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  13.  s. 
6.)  Paulus  says  in  genenl  that  a  sacrilegos  was 
punished  with  death,  but  he  distinguishes  between 
such  persons  who  robbed  the  saca  pnUica,  and 
such  as  robbed  the  sacra  private,  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  hitter,  though  more  than  a  common 
thief^  yet  deserves  less  punishment  than  the  fonner. 
In  a  wider  sense,  sacrilegium  was  used  by  die  Ro- 
mans to  designate  any  vioUtion  of  religion  (Coen. 
Nep.  Aleib,  6),  or  of  anything  which  shoald  be 
treated  with  religious  reverence.  (Ovid.  MeU  xh*. 
539,  /Zern.  Am,  367,  FaeL  iiL  700.)  Hence  a 
kw  in  the  Codex  (9.  tit  29.  s.  1)  states  that  any 
person  is  guilty  of  sacrilegium  who  neglects  or 
viohites  the  sanctity  of  the  divine  law.  An- 
other law  (Cod.  9.  tit  29.  s.  2)  decreed  that  even 
a  doubt  as  to  whether  a  perMn  i^ipointed  by 
an  emperor  to  some  oflioe  was  worthy  of  this 
ofiice,  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  crinM  equal  to 
sacrilegium.  [ll  Swl 

SACRO'RUM  DETESTA'TIO.  [GMta,  ti. 
568,  b.] 

SAECULA'RESLUDI.  [LudiSabcularbc] 

SAE'CULUM.    A  saeculum  was  of  a  twofold 
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nature,  that  if,  either  civil  or  natonl.  The  civil 
aaeculmii,  according  to  the  calcnlation  of  the  Etnu- 
cani,  which  was  adopted  bj  the  Romaiifl,  was  a 
■pace  of  time  containing  110  lunar  yeari.  The 
natural  aaeculum,  npon  the  calculation  of  which 
the  ionner  was  founded,  ezpteued  the  longest 
term  of  human  life,  and  its  duration  or  length  was 
ascertained  according  to  the  rilpal  books  of  the 
Etruscans,  in  the  following  manner :  the  life  of  a 
person,  which  lasted  the  longest  of  all  those  who 
were  bom  on  the  day  of  the  foundation  of  a  town, 
eoostitnted  the  first  saeculum  of  that  town  ;  and 
the  lonffest  liver  of  all  who  were  bom  at  the  time 
when  the  second  saeculum  began,  again  determined 
the  duration  of  the  second  saeculum,  and  so  on. 
(Censorin.  d«  Die  Nat  17.)  In  the  same  manner 
that  the  Etruscans  thus  called  the  longest  life  of  a 
man  a  saeculum,  so  they  called  the  longest  exist- 
ence of  a  state,  or  the  space  of  1100  years,  a  sae- 
cttlar  day ;  the  longest  existence  of  one  human 
race,  or  the  space  of  8800  years,  a  saccular  week, 
See.  (Pint  Sulfa,  7  ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Bome^  I 
p.  137.)  It  was  believed  that  the  retum  of  a  new 
saeculum  was  marked  by  various  wonders  and 
signs,  which  were  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
Etruscans.  The  retum  of  each  saeculum  at  Rome 
was  announced  by  the  pontiffs,  who  also  made  the 
necessary  intercalations  in  such  a  manner,  that  at 
the  commencement  of  a  new  saeculum  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ten  months*  year,  of  the  twelve  months^ 
year,  and  of  the  solar  year  coincided.  But  in 
these  anangements  the  greatest  arbitrariness  and 
irregularity  appears  to  have  prevailed  at  Rome,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  unequal  intervals  at  which 
the  ludi  saeculares  were  celebrated.  [Ludi  Sas- 
cuLARBs.]  This  also  accounts  for  the  various 
ways  in  which  a  saeculum  was  defined  by  the  an- 
cients: some  believed  that  it  contained  thirty 
(Censorin.  L  c),  and  others  that  it  contained  a 
hundred  years  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot  vi.  11  ;  Fcst 
$,v,  SaeaUaru  bidi)  ;  the  latter  opinion  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  common  in  later  times,  so 
that  saeculum  answered  to  our  century.  (See 
Niebuhr,  Hitt.  of  Rome,  I  p.  275,  Ac)      [L.  S.] 

SAOA^II,  the  sellers  or  makers  of  the  gaga 
or  soldiers*  cloaks.  [Sagum.]  Thef  formed  a  col- 
legium at  Rome,  and,  like  many  of  the  other  trade- 
corporations,  worshipped  the  imperial  fiimily,  as 
we  see  from  inscriptions.  (Dig.  14.  tit  4.  s.  5.  §  15  ; 
1 7.  tit  2.  s.  52.  §  4  ;  and  the  inscription  in  A.  W. 
Zumpt,  De  Augmtalibus,  Berol.  1846,  p.  17.) 

SAGITTA  {6J<rr6s,  Us ;  Herod.  r^(ffv/ua),  an 
arrow.  The  account  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules 
(Hesiod,  SaA  130 — 135),  enumerates  and  de- 
scribes three  parts,  viz.  the  head  or  point,  the 
shaft,  and  the  feather. 

I.  The  head  was  denominated  Af^ts  (Herod.  L 
215,  iv.  81),  whence  the  instrument,  used  to  ex- 
tract arrow-heads  from  the  bodies  of  the  wounded, 
was  called  ipiut^pa.  [Forcbps.]  (heat  quan- 
tities of  flint  arrow  heads  are  found  in  Celtic  bar- 
rows throughout  the  north  of  Europe,  in  form  ex- 
actly resembling  those  which  are  still  used  by  the 
Indians  of  North  America.  (Hoare*k  Ane,  Wilt- 
Mre^  SotOkj  p.  183.)  Nevertheless,  the  Scythians 
and  Massagetae  had  them  of  bronse.  (Herod.  IL  ee.) 
Mr.  Dodwell  found  flint  arrow-heads  on  the  plain 
of  Marathon,  and  concludes  that  they  had  be- 
longed to  the  PerBian  army.  (Tbiir  tkni^  G^rssee, 
ToL  iL  p.  159.)  Those  used  by  the  Greeks  were 
ily  bronie,  as  is  expressed  by  the  epithet 
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XaXic4/n}f,  ''fitted  with  bronze,**  which  Homer 
applies  to  an  arrow.  (IL  xiil  650,  662.)  Another 
Homeric  epithet,  viz.  **  three-tongued  **  (rpiy\Axtv, 
IL  V.  393),  is  illustrated  by  the  forms  of  the  arrow- 
heads, all  of  bronse,  which  are  represented  in  the 
annexed  woodcut    That  which  Ues  horizontally 


was  found  at  Persepolis,  and  is  drawn  of  the  size 
of  the  original  The  two  smallest,  one  of  which 
shows  a  rivet-hole  at  the  side  for  fostening  it  to 
the  shaft,  an  firom  the  plain  of  Maradion.  (Skelton, 
Illutt.  cf  Armomr  at  Goodriek  Qmrt,  i.  pi.  44.) 
The  fourth  specimen  was  also  found  in  Attica. 
(Dodwell,  L  0.)  Some  of  the  northern  nations, 
who  could  not  obtain  iron,  barbed  their  arrow- 
heads with  bone.    (Tacit  Germ,  46.) 

The  use  of  barbed  (ok/wiom,  hatnatae)^  and  poi- 
soned arrows  (vemettatae  tagiUae)  is  always  repre- 
sented by  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  as  the 
characteristic  of  barbarous  nations.  It  is  attri- 
buted to  the  Sauromatae  and  (retae  (Ovid.  TVisL 
iii  10.  63,  64,  de  Ponto,  iv.  7.  11,  12)  ;  to  the 
Servii  (Amoldi,  (^nm,  Siav,  4.  §  8)  and  S<7thians 
(Plin.  H.  AT.  X.  53.  s.  115),  and  to  the  Arabs 
(Pollux,  L  10)  and  Moors.  (Hor.Oirm.  L  22.  3.) 
When  Ulysses  wishes  to  have  recoune  to  this  in- 
sidious practice,  he  is  obliged  to  travel  north  of  the 
country  of  the  Thesprotians  (Horn.  Od.  i.  261 — 
263)  ;  and  the  classical  authors  who  mention  it 
do  so  in  terms  of  condemnation.  (Horn.  Plin. 
ILec;  Aelian,  H.A,  t.  1 6.)  The  poison  applied 
to  the  tips  of  arrows  having  been  wiled  toxicttm 
(ro^uchyX  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the 
use  of  the  bow  (Plin.  H,N,  xvi.  10.  s.  20  ;  Fest>is, 
s.  o. ;  Dioscor.  vi.  20),  the  signification  of  this  term 
was  afterwards  extended  to  poisons  in  general. 
(Plaut  Mere,  iL  4.  4  ;  Hor.  Epod,  xvii.  61  ; 
Propert  L  5.  6.) 

II.  The  excellence  of  the  shaft  consisted  in 
being  long  and  at  the  same  time  straight,  and,  if 
it  was  of  light  wood,  in  being  well  polished.  (Hes. 
Sent  133.)  But  it  often  consisted  of  a  smooth 
cane  or  reed  {Anmdo  domut  or  phragmHiee^  Linn.), 
and  on  this  account  the  whole  arrow  was  called 
either  anmdo  in  the  one  case  (Virg.  Aeii,  iv.  69 — 
73,  V.  525  ;  Ovid.  MeL  I  471,  viii.  382),  or 
calamme  in  the  other.  (Virg.  Bue,  iii.  12, 13  ;  Ovid. 
Mei,  viL  778  ;  Hor.  Carm,  L  15.  17  ;  Juv.  xiii. 
80.)  In  the  Egyptian  tombs  reed-arrows  have  been 
found,  varying  from  34  to  22  inches  in  length. 
They  show  the  slit  (y^v^s^  Hom.  IL  iv.  122, 
Od,  xxi.  419)  cut  in  llie  reed  for  fixuig  it  upon 
the  string.  (Wilkinson,  A/on.  amd  CiuL  dx,  vol  L 
p  809.) 
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III.  The  feathen  are  thown  on  ancient  monn- 
menta  of  alk  kinds,  and  are  indicatod  by  the  teiini 
ala»  (Virg.  Am,  iz.  578,  zii.  319),  pflMoAM  «o> 
pUtae  (Pnidentiiis,  Hamari,  498),  and  «T«^rr«f 
^SaroL  (Horn.  IL  t.  171.)  Tho  anowi  of  HeicQ- 
les  an  said  to  have  boen  fieatherad  from  tho  wingi 
ofa  black  eagle.     (Het.^c> 

Besides  the  use  of  airows  in  the  ordinaiy  way, 
they  were  sometinies  employed  to  carry  fire.  Julius 
Caesar  attempted  to  set  Antony^  ships  on  fire  by 
sending  fi4\ii  wvp^6pa  from  the  bows  of  his  archers. 
(Dion  Cass.  1. 34.)  A  head-dress  of  small  airows  is 
said  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Indians  (Pradentins, 
L  0.),  the  Nobians  and  Egyptians,  and  other  Orien- 
tal nations.  (Claadian,  de  Nupi,  Homor,  22*2,  de 
3  Oms,  Homor.  21,  dB  lamd,  Stil.  I  254.) 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies  the  $agkian%^ 
more  anciently  called  €urpnie$j  i.  e.  archery  or 
bowmen  (Festos,  s.  v.),  fiMrmed  an  important  part 
of  the  light-armed  infsjitiy.  (Caesar,  Bell.  Civ.  i. 
81,  iil  44  ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  zr.  4.)  They  belonged, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  allies,  and  were  princi- 
pally Oetans.  [Aacua  ;  Corytus  ;  Pharetra  ; 

TORMBNTUM.]  [J.  Y.] 

SA'OMINA  were  the  Mme  as  the  K<ir6e«M, 
namely,  herbs  torn  np  by  their  roots  from  within 
the  indosure  of  the  Capitol,  which  were  always 
carried  by  the  Fetiales  or  ambassadors,  when  they 
went  to  a  foreign  people  to  demand  restitution  for 
wrongs  committed  against  the  Romans,  or  to  make 
a  treaty.  [FsTULBa.]  They  served  to  mark  the 
sacred  character  of  the  ambftasadois,  and  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Greek  Ki|p^ct«L  (Plin. 
H,  N,  zzii  2.  s.  3  ;  Liv.  L  24,  zzz.  43  ;  Dig.  1. 
tit  8.  s.  8.)  Pliny  {Lc)  also  says  that  magmmm 
were  used  m  remediit  jnibHcu^  by  which  we  must 
understand  ezpiations  and  lustrations.  The  word 
Verbena  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  any  kind  of 
herb,  or  to  the  boughs  and  leaves  of  any  kind  of 
tree,  gathered  from  a  pure  or  sacred  place.  (Serv. 
ad  Virff,Aem.T\l  120.) 

According  to  Festus  (s.«.),  the  verbemae  were 
called  foj^mmo,  that  is,  pure  herbs,  because  they 
were  taken  by  the  consul  or  the  praetor  from  a 
sacred  (tattato)  place,  to  give  to  legati  when  setting 
out  to  make  a  treaty  or  declare  war.  He  connects 
it  with  the  words  matebu  and  scMictre,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  impossible  that  it  may  contain  the  same  root, 
which  appears  in  a  simpler  form  in  «ae>er  ($ap'mm^ 
9a{n)e'4tu) :  Mareian  (Dig.  Lc)  however  niakes  a 
ridiculous  mistake,  when  he  derives  sanctus  from 
sagmina. 

MUller  (ad  F^atum,  p.  320)  thinks,  that  tamm- 
turn  is  the  same  word  as  so^maa,  although  used  re- 
specting another  thing  by  the  Anagnienses.  (M. 
Aurelius,  m  EpitL  ad  FrtmUm,  iv.  4.) 

SAGUM  was  the  cloak  worn  by  the  Roman  sol- 
diers and  inferior  officers,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Paludamentam  of  the  general  and  superior  offioen. 
[Paludambntum.]  It  is  used  in  opposition  to  the 
toga  or  garb  of  peace,  and  we  aooorcUngly  find  that 
when  there  was  a  war  in  Italy,  all  citizens  put  on 
the  sagnm  even  in  the  city,  with  the  ezception  of 
those  of  consular  rank  (jtaga  miners,  ad  toga  trv, 
w  soffis  eiss,  Cic  PkiL  viii.  11,  v.  12,  ziv.  1) : 
hence  in  the  Social  or  Marsic  war  the  sagum  was 
worn  for  two  years.  (Liv.  E^  72,  73 ;  VelL 
Pat  iu  16.) 

The  sagnm  was  open  in  the  front,  and  nsnally 
fostened  across  the  shouMen  by  a  dasp,  though 
not  always  (Trebeli  Poll.  TYiff.  7>n»m.  10) :  it 
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resembled  m  form  ibe  INdndamentom  (m 
cots,  p.  854),  as  we  see  from  the  apectmena  of  h 
on  the  eolnmn  of  Trajan  and  other  aadent  imbb- 
ments.  It  was  thick  and  made  of  w«m1  (Mart, 
ziv.  159),  whenee  the  name  is  sometimes  given  to 
the  wool  itselt  (Varro,  A  L.  t.  167,  ed.  MSlkr.) 
The  doak  wan  by  the  general  and  superior  i^iiis 
is  sometimes  called  sagum  (Pmuiewm  sajpw^  Her. 
Ep.  iz.  28),  bat  the  diminutive  Sa^tdmm  ia  man 
commonly  used  in  sack  lises.  (Compare  SaL  ItaL 
iv.  519,  zviL  528  ;  Liv.  zzz.  17,  zzvii  19.) 

The  doak  worn  by  the  northern  natisM  of 
Europe  is  also  called  sagnm :  see  woodelI^  pu  213, 
where  thrse  Sarmatiana  are  represented  with  aiga» 
and  oomparc  Pallium,  p.  852.  The  Ocraaa 
sagnm  is  mentioned  by  Tadtns  {Genm.  17):  that 
worn  by  the  Oanls  seems  to  have  boen  a  species  of 
phud  (verneolor  sennas  Tac  HuL  u.  20). 

The  outer  garment  worn  by  skvea  and  poor 
penons  is  also  sometimes  called  segnm.  (ColuaaelL 
L  8  ;  compare  Dig.  34.  tit  2.  s.  23.  f  2.) 

SALAMI'NIA.     [Paralds.] 

SALA'KIUM,  a  salary.  The  ancients  derive 
ibe  word  from  waly  i.  e.  salt  (Plin.  H,  N.  zzzL  41) ; 
the  most  necessary  thing  to  support  human  life 
being  thus  mentkoied  as  a  representative  far  aO 
others  Solarium  therefore  comprised  all  the  pro- 
visions with  which  the  Roman  officers  were  anp- 
plied,  as  well  as  their  pay  in  money.  In  the  tisse 
of  the  republic  the  name  sakrium  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  used  ;  it  was  Augustus  who  in  order 
to  place  the  govemocs  of  provinces  and  other  asili- 
tKty  officers  m  a  greater  state  of  dependence,  gave 
salaries  to  them  or  certain  sums  of  money,  to  which 
afterwards  various  supplies  in  kind  were  added. 
(Suet  Attg,  86 ;  Tacit  Aprie.  42 ;  Trebu  PolL 
Oamd,  14  and  15  ;  Flav.  Vopia&/Vv&.  4.)  Befose 
the  time  of  Augustus,  the  provincial  magistrates 
had  been  provided  in  their  provinces  with  every- 
thing they  wanted,  through  the  medium  of  redemp- 
tores  (wdj^xoc)*  who  undertook,  for  a  certain  sum 
paid  by  the  state,  to  provide  the  governors  with  all 
that  was  necessary  to  them.  During  the  empire 
we  find  instances  of  the  salarinm  being  paid  to  a 
perMH  who  had  obtained  a  province,  but  was  ne- 
vertheless not  allowed  to  govern  it  In  this  case 
the  salarinm  vnm  a  compensation  for  the  honour 
and  advantages  which  he  might  have  derived  firna 
the  actual  government  of  a  province,  whence  we 
can  scarcely  infer  that  the  snm  of  10,000  sestcrres, 
which  was  offered  on  such  an  occasion  (Dion  CtM. 
Izzviii.  22),  was  the  regular  salarium  for  a  pro- 


Salaria  were  also  given  under  the  empire  to 
other  officers,  as  to  military  tribunes  (Plin.  H.  AT. 
zzziv.  6  ;  Juv.  iiL  132),  toassessores  [Asssksor], 
to  senators  (SuetiS/«rt>,  10),  to  the  oomites  of  the 
princeps  on  his  ezpeditions  (Suet  7B.  46),  and 
others.  Antoninus  Pins  fized  the  salaries  of  all 
the  rhetoricians  and  philosophers  thionghont  the 
empire  (Capitol,  AmL  Pirns,  11),  and  when  persons 
did  not  fulfil  their  duties,  he  punished  them  by 
deducting  from  their  salaries.  (Capitol,  ibid.  7.) 
Alezander  SoTems  instituted  fized  salaries  for 
rhetoridans,  grammarians,  physicians,  hamspiws, 
mathematicians,  mechanicians  and  architecto  (Lam- 
prid.  Akx,  Sw»  44)  ;  but  to  how  much  these  sah* 
ries  amounted  we  are  not  informed.  Respecting 
the  pay  which  certain  dasses  of  priests  received, 
see  Sacbroos.  [L.  S.} 

SAL/fiJ^rfES.    [Pons,  p.  544,  b.] 
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SA'LII  were  priesta  of  Man  Gradiviu,  and  are 
•aid  to  hare  been  inatitated  by  Noma.  They 
were  twelre  in  number,  choien  £rom  the  patricians 
even  in  the  lateit  timet,  and  formed  an  eccletias- 
tical  corporation.  (Liv.  i.  20;  Dionya.  il  70;  Cic 
Rep.  iL  14 ;  2acto  jwoentiu  patriekk,  Luoan,  is. 
478.)  They  had  the  can  of  tbe  twehe  Ancilia, 
which  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Man  on  the 
Palatine  hill,  whence  those  priests  were  sometimes 
called  Salii  Palatini  to  distinguish  them  from  tbe 
other  Salii  mentioned  below.  The  distinguishing 
dress  of  the  Salii  was  an  embroidered  tunic  bound 
with  a  braxen  belt,  the  trabea,  and  the  Apex,  also 
worn  by  the  Flamines.  [Apix.]  Each  had  a 
sword  by  his  side,  and  in  his  right  hand  a  spear 
or  staff.     (Dionys.  L  e.) 

The  festiral  of  Man  was  celebrated  by  the 
Salii  on  the  1st  of  March  and  lor  seTeral  successive 
days  ;  on  which  occasion  they  were  accustomed  to 
go  through  the  city  in  their  official  dress  carrying 
the  ancilia  in  their  left  hands  or  susp^ded  from 
their  shoulders,  and  at  the  same  time  singing  and 
dancing.  In  the  dance  they  struck  the  shields 
with  rods  so  as  to  keep  time  with  their  voices  and 
with  the  movemente  of  the  dance.  (Liv.  /.  e, ; 
Dionys.  L  e.  ;  Hor.  Carm,  I  3€.  1,  iv.  1.  28). 
From  their  dancing  Ovid,  apparently  with  cor- 
rectness, derives  their  name  (FaaL  iii.  387).  The 
songs  or  hymns,  which  they  sang  on  this  occasion 
{Saliaria  oarmma^  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  86  ;  Tac.  Akn, 
iL  83),  were  called  AtammttM^  Attamenia^  or 
Aanmrnkt^  of  which  the  etymology  is  uncertain. 
Gdttling  {Geadt.  der  Rim,  Staattv.  p.  192)  thinks 
they  were  so  called  because  they  were  sung  with- 
out any  musical  accompaniment,  <at$a  voce;  but 
this  etymology  is  opposed  to  the  express  statement 
of  Dionysius  (iii.  32).  Some  idea  of  the  subject 
of  these  songs  may  be  obtained  irom  a  passage  in 
Virgil  {Aen.  viii.  286),  and  a  small  fragment  of 
them  is  preserved  by  Varro  (X.  L,  vii  26,  ed. 
Miiller).  In  later  times  they  were  scarcely  un- 
dentood  even  by  the  priests  themselves.  (Varro, 
X.  L,  vii.  2  ;  Hor.  Ep,  ii.  1.  86  ;  Quintil.  i  6. 
p.  54,  Bipont)  The  praises  of  Mamurius  Veturius 
formed  the  principal  subject  of  these  songs,  though 
who  Mamurius  Veturius  was,  the  ancients  them- 
selves were  not  agreed  upon.  (Varro,  L,  L.  vL  45.) 
He  is  generally  said  to  be  the  armourer,  who  made 
eleven  ancilia  like  the  one  that  was  sent  from 
heaven  in  the  reign  of  Numa.  (Festns,s.  «.  Mam. 
V0i.;  Dionys.  ii.  71  ;  Ovid.  Fatt.  iii.  384),  but 
some  modem  writen  suppose  it  to  be  merely 
another  name  of  Mars.  Besides,  however,  the 
praises  of  Mamurius,  the  verses,  which  the  Salii 
sang,  appear  to  have  contained  a  kind  of  theogony, 
in  which  the  praises  of  all  the  celestial  deities 
were  celebrated,  with  the  exception  of  Venus. 
(Macrob.  SaL  l  12.)  The  verses  in  honour  of 
each  god  were  called  by  the  respective  names  'of 
each,  as  Januli,  Junonii,  Minervii.  (Festus,  $.  v. 
Aatameata.)  Divine  honour  was  paid  to  some  of 
the  emperon  by  inserting  their  names  in  the  songs 
of  the  Salii  This  honour  was  fint  bestowed 
upon  Augustus  (Monum.  Ancyr.),  and  afiterwards 
upon  Germanicus  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  83) ;  and  when 
Venis  died,  his  name  was  inserted  in  the  son^  of 
the  Salii  by  command  of  M.  Antoninus.  (Capitol. 
M.  Ant.  PkU.  21.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  festival  the  Salii  were 
accustomed  to  partake  of  a  splendid  entertainment 
in  the  temple  of  Mars,  which  was  proverbial  for 
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its  excellenoe.  (Suet  doMd.  33  ;  Cic.  ad  Au.  t. 
9  ;  Hor.  Carm,  i  37.)  The  memben  of  the  col- 
I^ium  were  elected  by  co-optation.  We  read  of 
the  duties  of  praesuj,  vat^  and  magister  in  the 
collegium.     (CapitoL  Ibid,  4.) 

TAe  shape  of  the  ancile  is  exhibited  in  the  an- 
nexed cut,  taken  from  an  ancient  gem  in  the  Floren- 
tine cabinet,  which  illustrates  the  accounts  of  the 
ancient  writen  that  its  form  was  oval,  but  with 
the  two  sides  receding  inwards  with  an  even  curv- 
ature, and  so  as  to  make  it  broader  at  the  ends 
than  in  the  middle.  The  persons  engaged  in  car* 
rying  these  ancilia  on  their  shoulders,  suspended 
from  a  pole,  are  probably  servants  of  the  Salii  ; 
and  the  representation  agrees  exactly  with  the 
statement  of  Dionysius  (ii.  70)  viKras  ifrnpirai 
1lfmi/i4yas  krh  Kajf6in»¥  KOfil(ovat,  At  the  top  of 
the  cut  is  represented  one  of  the  rods  with  which 
the  Salii  were  accustomed  to  beat  the  shield  in 
their  dance,  as  already  described.  (Gruter,  lM$er, 
p.  ccodxiv.  note  3.) 


Tullns  Hostilius  established  another  collegium 
of  Salii  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  which  ho  made  in  a 
war  with  the  Sabines.  These  Salii  were  also 
twelve  in  number,  chosen  fivm  the  patricians,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
Quirinns.  They  were  called  the  Salii  Coliini, 
Agonales  or  Agonenses.  (Liv.  L  27  ;  Dionys.  ii. 
70,  iii.  32  ;  Varro^  L.  L,  vL  14.)  Niebuhr  {HuL 
o/Rome^  vol.  iiL  p.  351)  supposes,  that  the  oldest 
and  most  illustrious  college,  the  Pahitine  Salii, 
were  chosen  originally  from  the  oldest  tribe,  the 
Ramnes,  and  the  one  instituted  by  Tullns  Hostilius 
or  the  (^uirinalian  from  the  Titles  alone :  a  third 
college  for  the  Lnceres  was  never  established. 
(Compare  Hartung,  DiB  RdigUm  derRjomtr^  vol.  ii. 
p.  163.) 

SALFNAE  (&Aal,  ^Xov^iok),  a  salt-work. 
(Varro,  de  L,  Lai,  viil  25,  ed.  Spengel.)  Al- 
though the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with 
rock-salt  (Herod,  iv.  181—185;  AXcs  ipwerol^ 
i.  e,  **  fossil  salt,**  Arrian,  Etcped,  Aka,  iiu  4.  pp. 
161, 162,  ed.  Blan.),  and  although  they  obtained 
salt  likewise  from  certain  inland  lakes  (Herod.  viL 
30)  and  from  natural  springs  or  brine-piu  (Cic 
NaL  Dear.  iL  53 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxL  7.  s.  3£^— 
42),  and  found  no  small  quantity  on  certain  shores 
where  it  was  congealed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
without  human  labour  (AXcr  o^^/MTot,  Herod,  iv. 
53  ;  Plin.  L  e.),  yet  they  obtained  by  far  the 
greatest  quantity  by  the  management  of  works 
constructed  on  the  sea-shore,  where  it  was  natn< 
rally  adapted  for  the  purpose  by  being  so  low  and 
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flat  a0  to  be  aufly  oteriiow«d  by  the  lee  (man* 
tima$  OTMM  talmnmm^  Col.  de  fU  RmtL  il  2),  or 
eren  to  be  a  bmekish  mmh  <4Ainc)f)  er  a  marine 
pool  {KtfUfMJ^TTm^  Stfabo,  ir.  1.  §  6,  vil  4.  %  7; 
CaeMT,  B«a.  Ov.  iL  S7).  In  order  to  aid  the 
natoia!  eTapotatuMif  eballow  rectangular  ponds 
(mmiajUi  laem$)  were  dug,  dirided  Ixom  one  an- 
other bj  earthen  walle.  The  ica-initrr  wm  ad- 
mitted thioogh  ctaala,  which  were  opened  far  the 
porpoee,  and  cloaed  again  by  ilaieee.  [Cataeacta.] 
The  water  wai  moreand  mere  etroogly  impregnated 
with  nit  ae  it  flowed  from  one  pond  to  another. 
(Rutilii,  Ilm,  L  475—490.)  When  redaeed  to 
brine  (ammIo  hmmort\  h  was  called  by  the  Oreeka 
Aa^iv,  by  the  Latini  eatn^o  or  ea/ii/apa,  and  bj 
the  Spaniirda  imirrci.  (Plin.  /.  e.)  In  thia  ttate  it 
waa  oaed  by  the  Egyptiana  to  pickle  fiah  (Herod, 
it  77),  and  by  the  Romaaa  to  preeerre  otiTea, 
cheese,  and  flesh  Hkewiae.  (Cato,  tU  R€  Rtut. 
7,  88,  105  ;  Hor.  SW.  iL  8.  53.)  From  mario, 
which  seema  to  be  a  corruption  of  kXfUfp^ 
^  briny«*'  the  Tictoala  cared  in  it  were  called  9aita 
mmnaHea.  (Pkut  Pum,  I  2.  82,  39.)  Aa  the 
brine  which  waa  left  in  the  ponda  crystallized,  a 
man  entmated  with  the  care  of  them,  and  there- 
fore called  aa^'aator  (iAoviry^t),  nked  oat  the  aalt 
80  that  it  lay  in  heapa  (hMMc/i)  upon  the  ground  to 
drun.  (Maniliaa,  ▼.  prope  Jim, ;  Nicander,  AUg. 
518,  519.)  In  Attica  (Steph.  Btb.),  in  Britain 
(Ptol.),  and  elae where,  aeveral  placea,  in  conae- 
qoence  of  the  works  eatabliahed  in  them,  obtained 
the  name  of  'AXol  or  SalmoB. 

Throughout  the  Rooian  empire  the  aalt>woika 
were  commonly  public  propi^rty,  and  were  let  by 
the  govemment  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  fint 
salt-works  are  said  to  have  been  established  by 
Anew  Marcius  at  Ostia.  (LIt.  I  33 ;  Plin.  H,  N, 
zzxL  41.)  The  publicani  who  farmed  these  works 
appear  to  .have  sold  the  salt,  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary of  all  commodities,  at  a  very  high  price, 
whence  the  censon  M.  Livius  and  C.  Gaudioa 
(a.  c.  204)  flzed  the  price  at  which  those  who  took 
the  leaae  of  them  were  obliged  to  aell  the  aalt  to 
the  people.  At  Rome  the  mediua  waa  according  to 
this  regulation  sold  for  a  sextans,  while  in  ouer 
parts  or  Italy  the  price  was  higher  and  varied. 
(Liv.  xzix.  37.)  The  salt-works  in  Italy  and  in 
the  provinces  were  very  numerous ;  in  conqaered 
countries  however  they  were  sometimes  left  in  the 
possession  of  their  former  owners  (persons  or  towns) 
who  had  to  pay  to  Rome  only  a  fixed  rent,  but 
most  of  them  were  farmed  by  the  publicani.  (Bur- 
mann,  VtetigaL  Pop,  Rom,  p.  90,  dec)        [J.  Y.] 

SALI'NUM,  </tas.  SALILLUM,  a  salt-cellar. 
Among  the  poor  a  shell  served  for  a  salt-cellar 
(Hor.  &K.  i.  3. 14 ;  Schol.  adloe,)',  but  all  who  were 
raised  above  poverty  had  one  of  silver,  which  de- 
scended from  father  to  son  (Hor.  Carm,  iL  16.  13, 
14),  and  was  accompanied  by  a  silver  plate,  which 
was  used  together  with  the  salt-cellar  in  the  do- 
mestic sacri&ea  (Pers.  iiL  24,  25.)  [Patkra.] 
These  two  articles  of  silver  were  alone  compatible 
with  the  simplicity  of  Roman  manners  in  the  early 
times  of  the  republic.  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiiL  12.  s. 
54  ;  Val  Max.  iv.  4.  §  3  ;  CatulL  xxiiL  19.)  The 
salt-cellar  was  no  doubt  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  to  which  it  communicated  a  sacred  character, 
the  meal  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice. 
[Focus ;  Mknsa.]  These  circumstances,  to- 
gether with  the  religious  reverence  paid  to  salt 
and  the  habitoal  comparison  of  it  to  wit  and  vi- 
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vacity,  explain  the  metaphor  by  wlueh  the  aosil  of 
a  man  is  called  his  mdSOmmi.    (Plant  TVm.  iL  4. 
90,  91.)  [J.  Y.] 

SALTATIO  («PXVr»f,  hX¥rrhs\  dancing 
The  dancing  of  the  Greeks  as  wdl  as  of  the  Ro- 
mans had  veiy  little  in  oooimon  with  the  exexdae 
which  goes  by  that  name  in  modem  timet.  It  mar 
be  divided  into  two  kinds,  gymnaatie  and  mimetic ; 
that  is,  it  was  intended  either  to  reprtaent  bodily 
activity,  or  to  expreaa  by  geaturea,  movcnients  and 
attitndcia  certain  ideaa  or  feelings,  and  also  axncle 
eventa  or  a  aeriea  of  eventa,  aain  the  modem  baDet. 
AU  theae  movemeota,  however,  wen  aeeompanied 
by  muaie  ;  but  the  terma  Vx^veu  and  JoAMio 
were  uaed  in  ao  much  wider  a  aense  than  our 
word  dancing,  that  they  were  applied  to  designate 
geaturea,  even  when  the  body  did  not  aaove  at  aO. 
(Ovid.  Afi,  Aw^  L  595,  iL  805;  maUan mJit oemia^ 
ApoL  MH,  X.  pi  251,  ed.  Bip.  ;  eompw  Orole, 
HitL  ofOtmoty  voL  iv.  p.  1 14.) 

We  find  daadng  prevalent  among  th«  (Heeks 
from  the  eariieat  timea.  It  ia  firequently  ncntieBed 
in  the  Homeric  poema :  the  saitofsof  Penelope  de- 
light themselves  with  masie  and  dandng  (<M.  L 
152,  421,  xviiL  304) :  and  Ulysses  is  entertained 
at  the  eourt  of  Alcinoos  with  the  exhibitions  of  veiy 
skilful  danoers,  the  rapid  movements  of  wfaooe  feet 
excite  hia  admiration.  (Ori.  viiL  265.)  Skilfid 
dancers  were  at  all  timea  highly  prised  by  the 
Oreeka:  we  read  of  aome  who  were  preaented  with 
golden  crowna,  and  had  atataea  erected  to  their 
bonoor,  and  their  memory  celebrated  by  inacrip- 
tiona.  (Plut  df  />(&.  Oraa  8  ;  AnthoL  Plan.  iv. 
n.  283,  Ac) 

The  lively  imagination  and  mimetic  powers  of 
the  Oreeks  found  abundant  subjects  for  various 
kinds  of  dances,  and  aoeordingl  v  ue  names  of  no 
less  than  200  diflerent  dances  have  come  down  to 
n&  (Meurshis,  OraUitfr. ;  Athen.  xiv.  pp.  627 — 630; 
Pollux,  iv.  95—111  ;  Liban.  Mp  tmv  Vx)  It 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  this  work 
to  give  a  description  of  all  that  are  known :  only 
the  most  important  can  be  mentioned,  and  such  as 
will  give  aome  idea  of  the  dancing  of  the  ancienta. 

Dancing  waa  originally  doaely  connected  with 
religion :  Plato  {Jaq,  viL  pp.  798,  799)  thought 
that  all  dancing  ahould  be  baaed  on  religion,  aa  it 
waa,  he  says,  among  the  Egyptiana.  The  danoea  of 
the  Chorua  at  Sparta  and  m  other  Doric  atates 
were  intimately  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  aa  has  been  shown  at  length  elsewhere 
[Chorus  ;  HyponcHkMA]  ;  and  in  all  the  puUic 
festivals,  which  were  so  numerous  among  the 
Greeks,  dancing  formed  a  very  prominent  part 
All  the  religious  dances,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bacchic  and  the  Corybantian,  were  very  simple, 
and  consisted  of  pnUe  movements  of  the  body 
with  various  turnings  and  windings  around  the 
altar :  such  a  dance  waa  the  7^0905,  which  The- 
seua  ia  said  to  have  performed  at  Deloa  on  his 
return  from  Crete.  (Plut  Thf,  21.)  The  Diony- 
siac  or  Bacchic  and  the  Corybantian  were  of  a 
very  different  nature.  In  the  former  the  life  and 
adventures  of  the  god  were  represented  by  mimetic 
dancing  [Diontsia]:  the  dance  called  Boicx»4 
by  Ludan  (<fa  SaU,  79),  was  a  Satyric  dance  and 
chiefly  prevailed  in  Ionia  and  Pontua ;  the  most 
illustrious  men  in  the  state  danced  in  it,  repre- 
senting Titans,  Corybantians,  Sa^fn,  and  husband- 
men ;  and  the  spectators  were  so  delighted  with 
t^e  exhibition,  that  they  remained  sitting  the 
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whole  day  to  witness  it,  forgetful  of  eTerything 
else.  The  Corrhantian  was  of  a  very  wild  cha- 
racter :  it  was  chiefly  danced  in  Phrygia  and  in 
Crete  ;  the  dancers  were  armed,  strack  their 
swords  against  their  shields,  and  displayed  the 
most  extrayagant  fury  ;  it  was  accompanied  chiefly 
by  the  flute.     (Lucian,  lb.  8  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  473  ; 
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Plat.  Crit,  p.  54.)  The  preceding  woodcut  from 
the  Museo  Pio  Clementino  (toI.  vr.  pL  2)  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  a  Corybantian  dance.  Respect- 
ing the  dances  in  the  theatre,  see  Choru& 

Dancing  was  applied  to  gymnastic  purposes  and 
to  training  for  war,  especially  in  the  Doric  states, 
and  was  believed  to  have  contributed  very  much 
to  the  success  of  the  Doriana  in  war,  as  it  enabled 
them  to  perform  their  evolutions  simultaneously 
and  in  order.  Hence  the  poet  Socratei  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  629.  t)  says, 

iv  iro\c/Ay. 

There  were  various  dances  in  early  times,  which 
served  as  a  preparation  for  war:  hence  Homer 
{H  zi.  49,  ziL  77)  calls  the  Hoplites  vpvX^ct,  a 
war-dance  having  been  called  'xpifXii  by  the  Cre- 
tans. (MUller,  Dor.  iil  12.  §  10.)  Of  such  dances 
the  most  celebrated  was  the  Pyrrhic  (^  IIw^^/x^), 
of  which  the  irpitXis  was  probably  only  another 
name:  this  Plato  {Leg.  vii.  p.  815)  takes  as  the 
representative  of  all  war  dances.  The  invention  of 
this  dance  is  placed  in  the  mythical  age,  and  is 
usually  assigned  to  one  Pyrrhicos,  but  most  of  the 
accounts  agree  in  assigning  it  a  Cretan  or  Spartan 
origin  ;  though  others  refer  it  to  Pyrrhus  or  Neo- 
ptolemns,  the  son  of  Achilles,  apparently  misled  by 
the  name,  for  it  was  undoubtedly  of  Doric  origin. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  630,  e  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  466  ;  Phit 
Leg.  p.  796  ;  Lucian,  lb.  9.)  It  was  danced  to 
the  sound  of  the  flute,  and  its  time  was  very  quick 
and  light,  as  is  shown  by  the  name  of  the  Pyrrhic 
foot  (****),  which  must  be  connected  with  this 
dance:  and  from  the  same  source  came  also  the 
Proceleusraatic  (^*^)  or  challenging  foot  (MUl- 
ler, Hid.  of  ike  LUerai.  of  Greece^  p.  161.)  The 
Pyrrhic  dance  was  performed  in  different  ways  at 
various  times  and  m  various  countries,  for  it  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  Doric  states.  Plato 
(Leg.  vii.  p.  815)  describes  it  as  representmg  bv 
rapid  movements  of  the  body  the  way  in  which 
missiles  and  blows  from  weapons  were  avoided, 
and  also  the  mode  in  which  the  enemy  were 
attacked.  In  the  non-Doric  states  it  was  pro- 
bably not  practised  as  a  training  for  war,  but 
only  as  a  mimetic  dance :  thus  we  read  of  its  being 
danced  by  women  to  entertain  a  company.  (Xen. 
Anab.  vi.  1.  §  12.)  It  was  also  performed  at 
Athens  at  the  greater  and  lesser  Panathenaea  bv 
Ephebi,  who  were  called  Pyirhichists  (nw^^ix«<rroi) 
and  were  trained  at  the  expense  of  the  Choragus. 
(Schol.  ad  Arittopk.  Nub.  988;   Lysias,  fkwoK 


trnpaloK,  p.  698,  Reiske.)  In  the  mountainoua 
parts  of  Thessaly  and  Maoedon  dances  are  per- 
formed  at  the  present  day  by  men  armed  with 
muskets  and  swords.  (Dodwell,  Tour  through 
Greece^  vol.  ii.  pp.  21,  22.) 

The  following  woodcut,  taken  fixim  Sir  W. 
Hamilton*s  vases  (ed.  Tischbem,  voL  L  pL  60), 
represents  three  Pyrrhicicts,  two  of  whom  with 
shield  and  sword  are  enoaged  in  the  dance,  while 
the  third  is  standing  with  a  sword.  Above  them 
is  a  female  balancing  herself  on  the  head  of  one, 
and  apparently  in  the  act  of  performing  a  somerset ; 
she  no  doubt  is  taking  part  m  the  dance,  and  per- 
forming a  very  artistic  kind  of  Kv€larrt<rts  or 
tumbling,  for  the  Greek  performances  of  this  k^ind 
surpass  any  thing  we  can  imagine  in  modem  times. 
Her  danger  is  increased  by  the  person  below,  who 
holds  a  sword  pointing  towards  her.  A  female  spec< 
tator  sitting  looks  on  astonished  at  the  exhibition. 


The  Pyrrhic  dance  was  introduced  in  the  public 
games  at  Rome  by  Julius  Caesar,  when  it  was 
danced  by  the  children  of  the  leading  men  in  Asia 
and  Bithynia.  (Suet  JuL  Out.  39.)  It  seems 
to  have  been  much  liked  by  the  Romans  ;  it  was 
exhibited  both  by  Caligula  and  Nero  (Dion  Cass. 
Ix.  7;  Suet  Ner.  12),  and  also  frequently  by 
Hadrian.  (Spartian.  Nadr.  19.)  Athenaeus  (xiv. 
p.  631,  a)  says  that  the  Pyrrhic  dance  was  still 
practised  in  his  time  (the  third  century  a.  o.)  at 
Sparta,  where  it  was  danced  by  boys  fi^  the  age 
of  fifteen,  but  that  in  other  places  it  had  become  a 
species  of  Dionysiac  dance,  in  which  the  history  of 
Dionysus  was  represented,  and  where  the  dancers 
instead  of  arms  carried  the  thyrsus  and  torches. 

Another  important  gymnastic  dance  was  per- 
formed at  the  festival  c^  yufiyowou^ia  at  Sparta  in 
commemoration  of  the  battle  at  Thyrea,  where  the 
chief  object  according  to  MUller  {Dor.  iv.  6.  §  8) 
was  to  represent  gymnastic  exercises  and  dancing 
in  intimate  union:  respecting  the  dance  at  this 
festival,  see  Oymnopabdia. 

There  were  other  dances,  besides  the  Pyrrhic,  in 
which  the  performers  had  arms,  but  these  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  mimetic,  and  not  practised  with 
any  view  to  training  for  war.  Such  was  the 
Kofnraia  peculiar  to  the  Aenianians  and  Ma^etes, 
which  was  performed  by  two  armed  men  m  the 
following  manner :  one  lays  down  his  arms,  sows 
the  ground,  and  ploughs  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  fre- 
quently looking  around  as  if  afraid  ;  then  comes  a 
robber,  whom  as  soon  as  the  other  sees,  he  snatehes 
up  his  arms  and  fights  with  him  for  the  oxen.   All 
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these  moTementa  are  rhythmical,  aceompanied  bj 
the  Ante.  At  but  the  robber  binds  the  man  and 
driTet  awmy  the  oxen,  bat  •ometimet  the  hoiband- 
man  conqnen.  (Xen.  Amab,  yL  1.  §§  7, 8;  Athen.  i. 
pp.  1 5,  ^  1 5, a;  Maxim.  Tyr.  I>m.  xxriii.  4.)  Similar 
dances  by  persons  with  arms  are  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  on  the  lame  octasion.  These  danees 
were  frequently  performed  at  banqneU  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  guests  (Athen.  It.  p.  1 65,  b.). 
At  banquets  likewise  the  fcvfitfr^riipef  or  tum- 
blen  wen  frequently  introdoeed.  These  tumblers, 
in  the  oonrse  of  their  dance,  flung  themselves  on 
their  heads  and  alighted  aoain  en  their  feet 
(AoT^  el  icvfMTwrrcf  irol  clr  ip0p^  rA  ^ic^Aif 
W9p4ipip6/i9Pw  fcvf MT»0'i  K^\%  Plato,  Symp,  e. 
16,  p.  190).  We  read  of  fcvfimrnpcf  as  cariy 
as  the  time  of  Homer.  (7/.  ZTiii.  605,  Od,  iv.  18.) 
They  wen  also  accustomed  to  make  their  somerset 
oirer  knives  or  swords,  which  was  called  kv^mtum 
tls  fiaxod^as.  (Plato,  Eittkyd.  e.  55.  p.  294  ;  Xen. 
Aftm.  L  S.  f  9,  S!pw.  il  14 ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  1*29,  d ; 
PoUuz,  iii.  134.)  The  way  in  which  this  feat  was 
performed  is  described  by  Xenophon,  who  says 
(Slymp.  il  1 1 )  that  a  circle  was  made  quite  fiill  of 
upright  swords,  and  that  the  dancer  sit  rovra 
iavilrra  re  ical  i^tKviiara'Mp  ubrAy ;  and  it  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  following  cut  talken  from 
the  Mmmo  Borbamieo,  vol.  vii.  tav.  58.  (Becker, 
C%ank/eM^  vol.  i.  p.  499,  vol.  ii.  p.  287.)  We  learn 
from  Tacitus  (&srm.  24)  that  the  German  youths 
also  used  to  dance  among  swords  and  spean  pointed 
at  them. 


Other  kinds  of  dances  wen  frequently  performed 
at  entertainments,  in  Rome  as  well  as  in  Greece, 
by  eourtesans,  many  of  which  wen  of  a  very  inde- 
cent and  lascivious  natun.  (Macrob.  SaL  ii.  10 ; 
PlauL  Stick.  V.  2. 1 1.)  The  dancen  seem  to  have 
frequently  represented  Bacehanali:  many  such 
dancers  occur  in  the  paintings  found  at  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii  in  a  variety  of  graceful  atti- 
tudes. (See  Afasao  Borftomoo,  vol.  vii.  tav.  34 — 
40,  vol.  iz.  tav.  17,  vol  x.  tav.  5,  6,  54.) 

Among  the  dances  performed  without  arms  one 
of  the  most  important  was  the  ^/aoy,  which  was 
danced  at  Sparta  by  youths  and  maidens  together; 
the  youth  danced  first  some  movements  suited  to 
his  age,  and  of  a  military  natun  ;  the  maiden  fol- 
lowed in  measund  steps  and  with  feminine  ges- 
tures. Lucian  {de  SaU.  12)  says  that  it  was 
similar  to  the  dance  perfonned  at  the  Gymnopaedia. 
(Compan  MUlleiv  Dor.  iv.  6.  §  5.)  Another  com- 
mon dance  at  Sparta  was  the  BibcuU  (fiiisuris), 
which  was  much  practised  both  by  men  and  women. 
The  dance  consisted  in  springing  rapidly  from  the 
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ground,  and  striking  the  feet  behind ;  a  feat  of 
which  a  Spartan  woman  in  Aristophanes  (LjfsmCt. 
28)  prides  herself  (yvftPtMoftai  >«  md  w^rl  viryv 
SAAopioi).  The  number  of  suceeas  ul  strokes  was 
counted,  and  the  most  skilful  received  priwa.  We 
an  told  by  a  verse  which  has  been  preaerved  by 
HoUnz  (iv.  102),  that  a  Laconiaa  giri  had  daneed 
the  bibasis  a  thousand  times,  which  was  more  than 
had  ever  been  done  before.  (Miiller,  DoriamM^  iv. 
6.18.) 

In  many  of  the  Greek  states  the  art  of  dandng 
was  carried  to  great  perfection  by  females,  who 
wen  frequently  engaged  to  add  to  the  pleasores 
and  enjoyment  of  men  at  their  symposia.  These 
dancers  idways  belonged  to  the  hetaerae.  Xeno- 
phon {SymP'  ix.  2 — 7)  describes  a  mimetic  dance 
which  was  npreseuted  at  a  symposium,  when 
Socrates  was  pnsent.  It  was  performed  by  a 
maiden  and  a  Touth,  belonging  to  a  Syiacesian, 
who  is  called  the  iftx^^croMdiaicaKn^  and  repce* 
sented  the  loves  of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne. 

Respecting  the  dancers  on  the  tight-rope  see 

FUNAMBULUS. 

Dancing  was  common  among  the  Romans  in  an- 
cient times  in  connection  with  religious  festivals 
and  rites,  and  was  practised  according  to  Servius 
(ad  Virp.  Eoi.  v.  73),  because  the  ancients  thought 
that  no  part  of  the  body  should  be  free  from  the 
influence  of  nligion.  The  dances  of  the  Salii, 
which  wen  performed  by  men  of  patrician  fomilies, 
an  spoken  of  elsewhere.  [Salil]  Dionysius 
(vii  72)  mentions  a  dance  with  arms  at  the  Lndi 
Magni,  which,  according  to  his  usual  plan  of  re- 
ferring all  old  Roman  usages  to  a  Greek  origin,  he 
calls  the  Pyrrhic  Then  was  another  old  Roman 
dance  of  a  military  nature,  called  Belliertpa  Salta- 
tiot  which  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Ro- 
mulus, after  he  had  carried  off  the  Sabine  virgins, 
in  order  that  a  like  misfortune  might  not  befidl  his 
state.  (Festus,  «.  o.)  Dancing,  however,  was  not 
performed  by  any  Roman  citizen  except  in  con- 
nection with  religion  ;  and  it  is  only  in  nference 
to  such  dancing  that  we  an  to  understand  the 
statements,  that  the  ancient  Romans  did  not  con- 
sider dancing  disgiaceiid,  and  that  not  only  free- 
men, but  the  sons  of  senators  and  noble  matrons 
practised  it  (Quintil.  luaL  OraL  L  11.  §  18; 
Macrob.  SaL  u.  10.)  In  the  later  times  of  the 
npublic  we  know  that  it  was  considered  highly 
disgraceful  for  a  freeman  to  dance:  Cicero  re- 
proaches Cato  for  calling  Murena  a  dancer  (soZbi- 
tor\  and  adds  **  nemo  fen  saltat  sobrius,  nisi  forte 
insanit**    {Pro  Murem,  6 ;  compan  m  Piaom.  1 0.) 

The  mimetic  dances  of  the  Romans,  which  wen 
carried  to  such  perfection  under  the  empire,  an 
described  under  Pantomimu&  (Meorsius,  Or< 
ckettra;  B\uette^  de  la  £kauede$Jndfns;  Kranse, 
Gymtuutik  und  Affom,  d,  HelL  p.  807,  &c.) 

SALVIA'NUM  INTERDICTUM.   [Intkr- 

DICTUM.] 

SALUTATO'RES,  the  name  given  in  the  later 
times  of  the  npublic  and  under  the  empire  to  a 
chus  of  men  who  obtained  their  living  by  visiting 
the  bouses  of  the  wealthy  early  in  the  morning  to 
pay  their  respects  to  them  (so/atore),  and  to  accom- 
pany them  when  they  went  abroad.  This  arose 
from  the  visits  which  the  clients  wen  accustomed 
to  pay  to  their  patrons,  and  degenerated  in  latei 
times  into  the  above- menti(med  practice.  Such 
persons  seem  to  have  obtained  a  good  living  among 
the  great  number  of  wealthy  and  vain  persons  st 
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Rome,  who  were  gratified  by  this  attention.  (Mer- 
eenarim  SabOatory  Coiom.  Praef.  i. ;  Martial,  x. 
74 ;  Becker,  GaUms^  vol  I  p.  146.)    [Sportula.] 

SAMBUCA  ((ra^vKif,  or  vdSintriy  Arcadim  <U 
Aoead.  p.  107),  a  harp.  The  preceding  Latin  and 
Greek  names  are  with  good  reason  represented  by 
Bochart,  Vossios,  and  other  critics,  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Hebrew  V!^f9  (sabeca),  which  occurs  in 
Daniel  (iiu  5,  7,  10).  The  performances  of  tarn- 
huddriae  (iraftiSvKlaTpuu)  were  only  known  to  the 
early  Romans  as  lozuries  brought  over  from  Asia. 
(Pkut  Stick  ii.  3. 57 ;  Liv.  zzxiz.  6.)  The  Athe- 
nians considered  them  as  an  exotic  refinement 
(Philemon,  p.  370,  ed.  Meineke) ;  and  the  Rhodian 
women  who  played  on  the  harp  at  the  marriage- 
feast  of  Caranus  in  Macedonia,  clothed  in  very  thin 
tunics,  were  introduced  with  a  view  to  give  to  the 
entertainment  the  highest  degree  of  splendour. 
Some  Greek  authors  expressly  attributed  the  in- 
vention of  this  instrument  to  the  Syrians  or  Phoe- 
nicians. (Athen.  iv.p.l75,d.)  The  opinion  of  those 
who  ascribed  it  to  the  Lyric  poet,  Ibycus,  can  only 
authorize  the  conclusion,  that  be  had  the  merit  of 
inventing  some  modification  of  it,  the  instrument 
as  improved  by  him  being  called  *l€6KUfw,  (Athen. 
Lc;  Suidas,  s.  vp. 'If^acf voy :  *l9uic6s:  Xofj^itai.) 
Strabo,  moreover,  represents  <rafii^  as  a  **  bar- 
barous'* name  (x.  3.  §  17). 

The  sambuca  is  several  times  mentioned  in  con- 
junction with  the  small  triangular  harp  (rptywpoy), 
which  it  resembled  in  the  principles  of  its  con- 
struction, though  it  was  much  larger  and  more 
complicated.  The  /n^omun,  a  representation  of 
which  from  the  Museum  at  Naples  is  given  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  was  held  like  the  lyre  in  the 
hands  of  the  performer  (Spon,  Mi$o,  Erud.  Ani, 
p.  21),  whereas  the  harp  was  sometimes  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  stature  of  the  performer,  and 
was  placed  upon  the  ground.  The  harp  of  the 
Parthians  ana  Troglodytae  had  onJy  four  strings. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  633,  t)  Those  which  are  painted  on 
the  walls  of  Egyptian  tombs  (see  Denon,  Wilkin- 
son, Ac.)  have  from  4  to  38.  One  of  them,  taken 
from  Bruce's  travels,  is  here  introduced.  From 
the  allusions  to  this  instrument  in  Vitruvius  (vL 
1)  we  find  that  the  longest  string  was  called  the 
**  proslambanomenun,**  the  next  **  hypate,"*  the 
shortest  but  one  ^paranete,**  and  the  shortest, 
which  had  consequently  the  highest  tone,  was 
called  **  nete.''  [See  Musica,  p.  775.]  Under 
the  Roman  Emperors  the  harp  apptars  to  have 
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come  mto  more  general  use  (Pers.  y.  95 ;  Spartian. 
Hadr.  26),  and  was  pUyed  by  men  (<rautfvict<rra2) 
as  well  as  women.     (Athen.  iv.  p.  182,  e.) 

Sambuea  was  also  the  name  of  a  military  engine, 
used  to  scale  the  walls  and  towers  of  besieged 
cities.  It  was  called  by  this  name  on  account  of 
its  general  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  harp. 
Accordingly,  we  may  conceive  an  idea  of  its  con- 
struction by  turning  to  the  woodcut  and  supposing 
a  mast  or  upright  pole  to  be  elevated  in  the  place 
of  the  longest  strings,  and  to  have  at  its  summit  an 
apparatus  of  pulleys,  from  which  ropes  proceed  in 
the  direction  of  the  top  of  the  harp.  We  must 
supnose  a  strong  Udder,  4  feet  wide,  and  guarded 
at  the  sides  with  palisades,  to  occupy  the  place  of 
the  sounding-board,  and  to  be  capable  of  being 
lowered  or  raised  at  pleasure  by  means  of  the  ropes 
and  pulleys.  At  the  siege  of  Syracuse  Marcellus 
had  engines  of  this  description  fixed  upon  vessels, 
which  the  rowers  moved  up  to  the  walls  so  that 
the  soldiers  might  enter  the  city  by  ascending  the 
bidders.  (Polyb.  viii  5  ;  Plut.  Mare,  p.  558,  ed. 
Steph. ;  Athen.  xiy.  p.  634,  b;  Onosandr.iSyrot  42 ; 
Vitruv.  X.  16.  §  9  ;  Festus,  t.  v.Samlmea;  Athen. 
df  Maek  op.  MaiJL  VwL  p.  7.)  When  an  inland 
city  was  beleaguered,  the  Sambuea  was  mounted 
upon  wheels.  (Bito, op. ^oO.  VtL  pp.  110,  111  ; 
Voret  iv.  21.)  [J.  Y.l 

8AMNITES.  [GLADiATOREg,  p.  576,  a.] 
SANDA'LIUM  (crayMAiM'  or  o^oAov),  a 
kind  of  shoe  worn  only  by  women.  In  the  Homeric 
age  however  it  was  not  confined  to  either  sex,  and 
consisted  of  a  wooden  sole  fiutened  to  the  foot 
with  thon^  (Horn.  Hymn,  in  Merc  79,  83,  189.) 
In  kiter  tmies  the  sandalium  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  vwi^iAOy  which  was  a  simple  sole  bound 
under  the  foot  (Pollux,  viil  84,  with  KUhn's 
emendation),  whereas  the  sandalium,  ^  called 
fi^adrta  or  /SAo^n},  was  a  sole  with  a  piece  of 
leather  covering  the  toes,  so  that  it  formed  the 
transition  firom  the  inri^iia  to  real  shoes.  The 
piece  of  leather  under  the  toes  was  called  Cvyhs  or 
C«0^#'.  (Aristoph.  LysuTr.  390,  with  the  SchoL  ; 
Hesych.  «.  r.  2My6s ;  Pollux,  viL  81  ;  Phot  Imc, 
p.  54,  ed.  Dobr.)  The  vcof^dXia  fkCvyn  in  Strabo 
(vL  o.  259)  are  however  not  sandalia  without  the 
ivyivy  but,  as  Becker  (CaarOfes,  ii.  p.  367,  Ac) 
justly  remarks,  sandalia  which  did  not  belong  to 
one  another,  or  did  not  form  a  pair,  and  one  of 
which  was  huger  or  higher  than  the  other.  The 
Cvy6v  was  firequently  adorned  with  costly  em- 
broidery and  gold  (Cephisodor.  ap.  Poll,  vii  87  ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Paedag,  ii.  11),  and  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  luxurious  articles  of  female 
dress.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  L  18.)  The  small  cover  of 
the  toes  however  was  not  sufficient  to  fiuten  the 
sandalium  to  the  foot,  wherefore  thongs  likewise  * 
beautifully  adorned  were  attached  to  it  (Pollux, 
vii.  92.)  Although  sandalia,  as  we  have  stated, 
were  in  Greece  and  subsequently  at  Rome  also 
worn  by  women  only,  yet  there  are  traces  that  at 
least  in  the  East  they  were  also  worn  by  men. 
(Herod,  ii.  91 ;  St  Mark,  vl  &) 

The  Roman  ladies,  to  whom  this  ornament  of 
the  foot  was  introduced  from  Greece,  wore  sandalia 
which  appear  to  have  been  no  less  beautiful  and 
costly  than  those  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  the 
Oriental  nations.  (Tarpilius,  ap.  Son.  v.  24 ;  Terent. 
Eunuch,  Y,l,  A.)  [L.S.1 

SANDAPILA.     [FuNUS,p.559,a.] 
SARCOPHAGUS.    [FuNua,  p.  559,  b.] 
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SA'RCULUM  (a  tarhemio^  VwT«k»  de  L.  Lot 
▼.  31,  emkis^  0'«aAj4rH^«r),  a  lioe,  chieflj  QMd  in 
wee^Ung  gardou,  eomfieldi,  and  Tineywda.  (Hor. 
Cbmi.  L  1.  11;  Orid.  MtL  zi.  3$,  FatL  U  699« 
W.  930  ;  Plant  Drme.  U.  2.  21 ;  Cato,  d«  Af  RiuL 
10;  ColnmeUa,x.21;  PaUad.L43.)  It  was  abo 
■ometimet  ued  to  corcr  the  Med  when  town  (Co- 
Inmella,  iL  11),  and  in  monntainont  oonntriee  it 
■erred  initead  of  a  plonj^h.  (PUn.  /T.  N,  zriii.  19. 
1. 49.)  Directions  for  oaing  it  to  dear  the  mutaet 
of  the  gnnnd  (o-icdXAftr,  Herod.  iL  U ;  rvoXc^ir, 
SchoL  m  Tkeoerii,  z.  14)  are  given  by  Palladins 
(<l>  Re  Rmd,  it  9).  [J.  Y.] 

SARISSA.     [EzSBciTua,  p.  488,a.] 
SARRA'CUM,  a  kind  of  common  cart  or  wag. 

D  which  was  need  by  the  coontry-people  of 
/  for  couTeying  the  produce  of  their  fidda, 
treet,  and  the  like  nom  one  place  to  another.  (Vi. 
tniT.  z.  1;  Jut.  iiL  254.)  Ite  name  ai  weU  at 
the  foct  that  it  was  need  by  MTeral  barbarous  na- 
tions, shows  that  it  was  introduced  from  them  into 
Italy.  (Sidon.  EpUt,  iv.  18 ;  Amm^  Hare,  zzzi 
2.)  That  persons  also  sometimes  rode  in  a  sar- 
racum,  is  dear  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  quoted  by 
Quinctalian  (nii.  3.  §21),  who  even  regards  the 
word  sarracom  as  low  and  vulgar.  Capitolinus 
(Aniom.  Pkiloi,  13)  states,  that  during  a  plague  the 
mortality  at  Rome  was  so  great,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  carry  the  dead  bodies  out  of  the  city 
upon  the  common  sarraca.  Several  of  the  bar- 
barous nations  with  which  the  Romans  came  in 
contact  used  these  waggons  also  in  war,  and  placed 
them  around  their  camps  as  a  fortification  (Sisenna, 
op,  Norn.  iii.  35),  and  the  Scythians  used  them  in 
their  wanderings,  and  spent  almost  their  whole 
lives  upon  them  with  their  wives  and  children, 
whence  Ammianus  compares  such  a  caravan  of 
sanaca  with  all  that  was  conveyed  upon  them  to  a 
wandering  city.  The  Romans  appear  to  have  used 
the  word  sarracum  as  synonymous  with  plaustram, 
and  Juvenal  (v.  22)  goes  even  so  for  as  to  apply 
it  to  the  constellation  of  stars  which  was  gene> 
rally  called  plaustnim.  (Scheffer,  ds  Rs  ViMcuL 
iL31.)  [L.&] 

SARTA'OO  (rkynw\  was  a  sort  of  pan  which 
was  used  in  the  Roman  kitchens  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  such  as  roasting,  mdting  &t  or  butter, 
cooking,  &&  (Plin.  H,  M  zvL  22  ;  Jnv.  z.  63.) 
Frequently  also  dishes  consisting  of  a  variety  of 
ingredients  seem  to  have  been  prepared  in  such  a 
sartago,  as  Penius  (L  79)  speaks  of  a  sori^o 
loqmmdi^  that  is,  of  a  mizture  of  proper  and  im- 
proper ezpressions.  Some  commentators  on  this 
passage,  and  perhaps  with  more  justice,  understand 
the  sartsgo  loquendi  as  a  mode  of  speaking  in  which 
hissing  sounds  are  employed,  similar  to  the  noise 
*  produced  when  meat  is  fined  in  a  pan.      [L.  S.] 

SATISDA'TIO.     [Actio.] 

SA'TURA,  or  in  the  softened  form  SATIRA, 
is  the  name  of  a  species  of  poetry,  which  we  call 
satire.  In  the  histo^  of  Roman  literature  we 
have  to  distinguish  two  difEerent  kinds  of  satires, 
viz.  the  early  satura,  and  the  later  satin  which 
received  its  perfect  development  from  the  poet  C. 
Lucilius  (148 — 1 03  &  a).  Both  spedes  of  poetry, 
however, 'are  altogether  peculiar  to  the  Romans. 
The  literal  meanmg  of  satuia,  the  root  of  which  is 
9atj  comes  nearest  to  what  the  French  call  pot- 
pomrri,  or  to  the  Latin  /arrago^  a  mizture  of  all 
sorts  of  things.  The  name  was  accordingly  applied 
by  tho   Romans  in  many  ways,  but  always  to 
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things  fonsisting  of  various  parts  or  ingredients, 
e.  p.  lamm  sotera,  an  offieriiig  consisting  of  varioos 
fruita,  such  as  were  offered  at  harvest  festxvala  and 
to  Ores  (Acron,  od  HomL  Sil.  i.  1 ;  Dioosed.  lii. 
p.  483»  cd.  Putsch.);  km  per  tatmram  /krfo,  a  law 
which  contained   several  distinct  rtgniatioiia   at 


once.  {FmL  $,  9.  Satmra,)  It  woold  appear  f 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  that  the  eaiiiess  Ro- 
man satun^  of  which  we  otherwise  seaiody  know 
anything,  must  have  treated  in  one  work  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  just  as  they  occurred  to  the 
writer,  and  perhaps,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
satires  of  Varro,  half  in  prose  and  half  in  verse,  or 
in  venes  of  diflbrent  metres  Another  featore  of 
the  eariiest  satura,as  we  learn  fivm  the  odebcatcd 
passage  in  Livy  (viL  2.),  is  that  it  was  soeni^  that 
is,  an  improvisatory  and  iirmlar  kind  of  dnonadc 
petfonnanee,  of  the  same  ^ss  as  the  versua  Fee> 
cenninL  [Fiscsnnina.]  When  Livius  Andro- 
nicns  introduced  the  rqpolar  drama  at  Rome,  the 
people,  on  account  of  tteir  fondness  for  such  ex- 
tempore jokes  and  railleries,  still  continued  to  keep 
up  their  former  amusements,  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  ezodia  of  later  times  were  the  dd 
saturae  merdy  under  another  namei     [Exodia.] 

Ennius  and  Pacuvius  are  mentioned  as  the  fint 
writen  of  satires,  but  we  are  entirdy  unable  to 
judge  whether  their  works  were  dxamatic  like  the 
satuza  of  old,  or  whether  they  resembled  the 
satires  of  Lucilius  and  Uoiaoe.  At  any  rate,  how- 
ever, neither  Ennius  nor  Pacuvius  can  have  made 
any  great  improvement  in  this  ^edes  of  poetzr, 
as  Quinctilian  (z.  1.  §  93)  does  not  mention  either 
of  them,  and  describes  C.  Lucilius  as  the  first  great 
writer  of  satires.  It  is  Ludlius  who  is  univecaally 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  inventor  of  the 
new  kind  of  satira,  which  resembled  on  the  whole 
that  species  of  poetry  which  is  in  modem  times 
deugnated  by  the  same  name,  and  which  was  no 
longer  scenic  or  dramatic.  The  character  of  this 
new  satin  was  afterwards  emphatically  called 
dkarader  LueUaanmt.  (Varro,  de  Re  RmeL  iii.  2.) 
These  new  satires  were  written  in  hexameters, 
which  metre  was  subsequently  adopted  by  all  the 
other  satirists,  as  Horace,  Penius,  and  Juvenal, 
who  followed  the  path  opened  bv  Lucilius.  Their 
character  was  essentially  ethical  or  prsctical,  and 
as  the  stage  at  Rome  was  not  so  free  as  at  Athens, 
the  satires  of  the  former  had  a  similar  object  to 
that  of  the  ancient  comedy  at  the  bitter  place.  The 
poeU  in  thei^  satires  attacked  not  only  the  follie« 
and  vices  of  mankind  in  generd,  but  also  of  such 
living  and  distinguished  individuds  as  had  any 
influence  upon  their  contemporaries.  Such  a  species 
of  poetry  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  great 
modifications,  arising  partly  from  the  character  of 
the  time  in  which  the  poet  Uvea,  and  partly  from 
the  persond  character  and  temperament  of  the 
poet  himsdf,  and  it  is  from  these  circumstances 
that  we  have  to  explain  the  diflRerences  between 
the  satires  of  Lucilius,  Horace,  Penius,  and 
Juvenal 

After  Ludlius  had  dready  by  his  own  example 
established  the  artistic  prindples  of  satire,  Teren- 
tius  Vano  in  his  youth  wrote  a  kind  of  satins, 
which  were  ndther  like  the  dd  satnn  nor  like 
the  satin  of  Lucilius.  They  consisted  of  a  miztare 
of  verse  and  prose,  and  of  verses  of  difierent 
metres,  but  were  not  scenic  like  the  old  saturae. 
They  were  dtogether  of  a  peculiar  chancter,  and 
were  therefore  called  satirae  Vaiionianae,  or  Me- 
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Iiippeae  or  Cynicae,  the  latter  because  he  was  said 
to  have  imitated  the  works  of  the  Cynic  philoso- 
pher Menippas.    (Oellioa,  ii.  18.) 

(See  Casaubon,  de  Satyriea  Graecomm  Poen  et 
lUmamtrum  Satira^  libri  ii.  HaUe  1774,  with 
notes  by  Rambach.)  [L.  S.] 

SATURNA'LIA,  the  festival  of  Saturnus,  to 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  attributed  the  in- 
troduction of  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civilized 
life.  Falling  towards  the  end  of  December,  at  the 
season  when  the  agricultural  labours  of  the  year 
were  fully  completed,  it  was  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  by  the* rustic  population  as  a  sort  of  Joyous 
hzirvest-home,  and  in  every  age  was  viewed  by  all 
classes  of  the  community  as  a  period  of  absolute 
relaxation  and  unrestrained  merriment.  During 
its  continuance  no  public  business  could  be  trans- 
acted, the  law  courts  were  closed,  the  schools  kept 
holiday,  to  commence  a  war  was  impious,  to  punish 
a  male6sctor  involved  pollution.  (Macrob.  Sat.  I 
10.  16  ;  Martial,  I  86 ;  Suet  Amg,  32 ;  Plin.  Ep. 
viii.  7.)  Special  indulgences  were  granted  to  the 
slaves  of  each  domestic  establishment ;  they  were 
relieved  from  all  ordinary  toils,  were  pennitted  to 
wnar  the  pUetu  the  badge  of  freedom,  were  granted 
full  freedom  of  speech,  partook  of  a  banquet  attired 
in  the  clothes  of  their  masters,  and  were  waited 
upon  by  them  at  table.  (Macrob.  SaL  i.  7  ;  Dion 
Cass.  Ix.  19;  Hor.  Sbt  ii.  7.  5;  Martial,  xi.  6, 
xiv.  1 ;  Athen.  xiv.  44.) 

All  ranks  devoted  themselves  to  feasting  and 
mirth,  presents  were  interchanged  among  friends, 
ceres  or  wax  tapers  being  the  common  offering  of 
the  more  humble  to  their  superiors,  and  crowds 
thronged  the  streets,  shouting  lo  Saiurtutlia  (this 
was  termed  damare  Saiumaiia\  while  sacrifices 
were  offered  with  uncovered  head,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  no  ill-omened  sight  would  interrupt  the 
rites  of  such  a  happy  day.  (CatuU.  14  ;  Senec. 
Ep.  18;  Suet  Aug.  75;  Martial,  v.  18,  19,  vii. 
53,  xiv.  1 ;  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  9 ;  Macrob.  Sai.  L  8, 10  j 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  407.) 

Many  of  the  peculiar  customs  exhibited  a  re- 
markable  resemblance  to  the  sports  of  our  own 
Christmas  and  of  the  Italian  Cunival.  Thus  on 
the  Saturnalia  public  gambling  was  allowed  by  the 
aediles  (Martial,  v.  84,  xiv.  1,  xi.  6),  just  as  in 
the  days  of  our  ancestors  the  most  rigid  were  wont 
to  countenance  card-playing  on  Christmaa-eve  ; 
the  whole  population  threw  off  the  toga,  wore  a 
loose  gown,  called  tyntUeais,  and  walked  about  with 
the  pilcus  on  their  heads  (Martial,  xiv.  141,  vi. 
24,  xiv.  1,  xi.  6;  Senec.  Ep.  18),  which  reminds 
us  of  the  dominoes,  the  peaked  caps,  and  other 
disguises  worn  by  masques  and  mummers ;  the 
eerei  were  probably  employed  as  the  moeeoH  now 
are  on  the  last  night  of  the  Carnival ;  and  lastly, 
one  of  the  amusements  in  private  society  was  the 
election  of  a  mock  king  (Tacit  Arm,  xiii.  15 ; 
Arrian,  Diss.  Epictet.  i.  25 ;  Lucian.  ScUuni.  4), 
which  at  once  calls  to  recollection  the  characteristic 
ceremony  of  Twelfth-night 

Saturnus  being  an  ancient  national  god  of  Lar 
tium,  the  institution  of  the  Saturnalia  is  lost  in  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  In  one  legend  it  was  as« 
cribed  to  Janus,  who,  after  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  his  guest  and  benefactor  from  the  abodes 
of  men,  reared  an  altar  to  him,  as  a  deity,  in  the 
forum,  and  ordained  annual  sacrifices  ;  in  another, 
as  related  by  Varro,  it  was  attributed  to  the  wan- 
dering Pelasgi,  upon  their  fint  settlement  in  Italy, 
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and  Hercules,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  was  said 
to  have  reformed  the  worship,  and  abolished  the 
practice  of  immohiting  human  victims ;  while  a 
third  tradition  represented  certain  fdlowers  of  the 
last  named  hero,  whom  he  had  left  behind  on  his 
return  to  Greece,  as  the  authors  of  the  Saturnalia. 
(Macrob.  Sat.  L  7.)  Records  approaching  more 
nearly  to  history  referred  the  erection  of  temples 
and  altars,  and  the  first  celebration  of  the  festiviJ, 
to  epochs  comparatively  recent,  to  the  reign  of 
Tatius  (Dionys.  iL  50),  of  Tullus  Hostilius  (Die- 
nys.  iil  32 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  L  8),  of  Tarquinius 
Superbns  (Dionys.  vL  1  ;  Macrob.  /.  c),  to  the 
consulship  of  A.  Sempronius  and  M.  Minucius, 
B.  a  497,  or  to  that  of  T.  Lareius  in  the  preceding 
year.  (Dionys.  vi.  1 ;  Li  v.  ii.  21.)  These  conflict- 
ing statements  may  be  easily  reconciled,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  appointed  ceremonies  were  in  these 
rude  ages  neglected  from  time  to  time,  or  corrupted, 
and  again  at  different  periods  revived,  purified, 
extended,  and  performed  with  firesh  splendour  and 
greater  reguknty.  (Compare  Liv.  xxiii.  1.  sif6 
>.) 

During  the  republic,  although  the  whole  month 
of  December  was  considered  as  dedicated  to  Sa- 
turn (Macrob.  i.  7),  only  one  day,  the  xiv.  Kal. 
Jan.  was  set  apart  for  the  sacred  rites  of  the  divi- 
nity :  when  the  month  was  lengthened  by  the  ad- 
dition of  two  days  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Julian 
Calendar,  the  Saturnalia  fell  on  the  xvl  KaL  Jan., 
which  gave  rise  to  confusion  and  mistakes  among 
the  more  ignorant  portion  of  the  people.  To  ob- 
viate this  inconvenience,  and  allay  all  religious, 
scruples,  Augustus  enacted  that  three  whole  days, 
the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  December,  should  in 
all  time  coming  be  hallowed,  thus  embracing  both 
the  old  and  new  style.  (Macrob.  L  10.)  A  fourth 
day  was  added,  we  know  not  when  or  by  whom, 
and  a  fifth,  with  the  title  Jitvenalia,  by  CaliguU 
(Dion  CsM.  lix.  6 ;  Sueton.  Oal.  17),  an  arrange- 
ment which,  after  it  had  fallen  mto  disuse  for  some 
yeaia,  was  restored  and  confirmed  by  Claudius. 
(Dian  Cass.  Iz.  2.) 

But  although,  strictly  speaking,  one  day  only, 
during  the  republic,  was  consecrated  to  religious 
observances,  the  festivities  were  spread  over  a 
much  longer  space.  Thus  while  Livy  speaks  of 
the  first  day  of  the  Saturnalia  (Satumatibus  pritnis^ 
Liv.  XXX.  36),  Cicero  mentions  the  second  and 
third  {teeundit  SatumaHbiu^  odAtt.  xv.  32 ;  Satur- 
nalibut  teriiis^  ad  Att.v.  20) ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  merry-making  lasted  during  seven  days, 
for  Novius,  the  writer  of  Atellanae,  employed  the 
expression  septem  Saturnalia,  a  phrase  copied  in 
later  times  by  Memmius  (Macrob.  i.  10),  and 
even  Martial  speaks  of  Satumi  teptem  dies  (xiv. 
72),  although  m  many  other  passages  he  alludes 
to  the  five  days  obsen-ed  in  accordance  with  the 
edicts  of  Caligula  and  Claudius  (iL  89,  xiv.  79, 
141).  In  reality,  under  the  empire,  three  different 
festivals  were  celebrated  during  the  period  of  seven 
days.  First  came  the  Saiumalia  proper,  com- 
mencing on  xri.  Kal.  Dec.,  followed  by  the  OpaHoy 
anciently  coincident  with  the  Saturnalia  (Macrob. 
i  10),  on  XIV.  Kal.  Jan. ;  these  two  together 
lasted  for  five  days,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh 
were  occupied  with  the  SigiUaria,  so  called  from 
little  earthenware  figures  {sigilia,  oseiUa)  exposed 
for  sale  at  this  season,  and  given  as  toys  to  chil- 
dren. [W.  R.] 

SCALAE  (KAffAo{),  a  ladder.  The  general  con- 
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^ttures  into  the  wmtaial     'sa^3\.  aod 
<7A.v^)  to  pfftidiiee  niaeft 
Ekit  it  it  Terr  daohdiil 
wItw  made  or  obaerred  aac 
tfaapaaaagca  m  vhich  the 
Greek  and  Latio  writefs,  k 
wttiett  aenae,  tb-j  vera  aacd^ 
av  what  we  cadi  wemiptmn^  m  sm 
wood,  marble,  irory,  or  otWr 
tiatlariy  lor  lelieft,  for 
cmtioQ  of  amall  worka  bji 
pneiom§  wiomn  ;  bat«  «f 
the  moot  ipecific  and  aanai  ; 
modem  writera  «m  the  word 
moot  mraaoaL    (SrATUAmu^J     v^«c 
and  Latin  Lexkooa). 

It  maj  be  ezpedkst,  W«g*eK»  m 
with  the  above  distinctioo  to  divide  the  mt  zi\  -i 
departmenta:  1.  the  art  of  cntxisir  a.c^iia  s- 
material  (intagUoa)*  which  waa  diMedj  t^,.  k  - 
producing  aeala  and  matrim  Cor  the  mmtt  ;  ^r*.  . 
the  art  of  producing  raiaed  fiiiurca  ^caBmas.,  v:l>: 
•enred  for  the  moat  part  aa  ocnampntaL. 

The  former  of  these  two  himaJaiLa  waa  rna 
more  extenaiTelj  practiMd  anaonf  the  attc^i-A 
than  in  modem  timca*  which  ■mae  duedr  t.-z 
the  fracral  cnatom  of  cverj  free  mam  war:*;  \ 
ieal-rtng.  [ANXULCi^J  The  firm  eimiaTicr«  ^ 
metal  or  atone,  which  aerred  aa  aeala,  were  » _-.> 
and  nide  si^rna  withoat  any  mimiiiif_  aomft  x  % 
reerelr  con«i«tiiig  of  a  roond  or  ■qoare  hoie.  «  M-  * 
KmuLitsi^ttkie^  i  ia>  In  the  oeeoad  aCace  tt  irt 
art,  crrtaun  trmbolical  or  conveataonal  funna.  a:^  jx 
the  worship  of  the  rridft^  were  introdaeed*  oat:,  jo. 
last,  ftboat  the  a^e  of  Pheidiaa  and  Pxmzjtt*}*^  u  ^ 
like  the  other  bnuichea  of  the  tine  artik  had  ^  tp- 
pleted  iu  free  and  onreatrained  career  of  di*v<>i  --^ 
meBt«  and  was  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  ^pfr.-jc- 
tion  that,  in  the  beantr  of  design  aa  well  aa  of  fXc- 
cuuon,  the  works  of  the  ancienta  remain  anrivall>-i 
do\Tn  to  Uie  present  dav.  Bat  few  of  the  daihts 
•>f  the  artists,  who  excelled  in  thia  ait,  cure 
o)m<  down  to  oa.  Some  intaglioak  aa  weil  as 
cameos,  have  a  name  enoFftved  apon  them«  bui  n 
io  in  manr  caaea  more  probable  chat  aach  are  tue 
names  of  the  owners  than  of  the  artiam.  The  nrsc 
.irt:st  who  is  mentioned  aa  an  engrave  of  stones  is 
I'heodonia,  the  son  of  Telecles,  the  •^«»taii  who 
emrared  the  stone  in  the  ring  of  Poijciatn. 
\  Herod,  iii.  41.)  The  most  celeiirated  amuD< 
them  was  Prnroteiea,  who  ensraTod  ttie  acal-nm>s 
for  Alexaadier  the  GreaL  OVlnckelmann,  ri.  p. 
107,  &c  ;  see  the  articlea  in  the  DieL  t^'  Bio»j.) 
The  art  contmned  for  a  long  time  after  PrrgoteiL's 
in  a  Tcnr  hmh  state  of  perfection,  and  it  appears 
to  hare  been  applied  about  this  period  to  anm> 
mental  worksL  For  aeveinl  of  the  aniiimiiiii  of 
Alexander  and  other  wealthr  piiwi  adopted  the 
cnstnm«  which  was  and  tt  sdll  verr  foevalent  in 
the  East,  of  adorning  their  gold  and  silver  iimi  In, 
cxatens  caadclabma,  and  the  like,  with  preciaua 
stones  on  which  miaed  fonuea  ((ameos)  won 
worked.  (.Ath.  xi.  p.  781  ;  Cic.  a  Verr,  iL  4.  27, 
jka)  Among  the  same  clam  ot' 
we  mav  reekon  aaeh  ^fmils  an 
siatad  of  one  ataae,  upon  whieh  there  waa  in 
-^laa  a  whole  series  of  miaed  figarea  of  the  most 
'<it»  wockaanshipk  (Apfiian.  Miiknd^  115; 
/  P!m.  H.  N.  zzxviL  X)  The  art  waa  ia 
ariy  flrninthing  state  ai  Beam  mnder  An> 
d  hiaiMeeatama.  in  thabandaof 
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ridei  and  other  artuta,  many  of  whose  w(iki  are 
•till  preserred.  Respecting  the  Tarious  precioos 
and  other  stones  which  the  ancient  artists  used  in 
those  works,  see  MUller,  ArekiioL  §  813. 

As  regards  the  technical  part  of  the  art  of  work- 
ing in  precious  stones,  we  only  know  the  following 
particulars.  The  stone  was  first  polished  by  the 
jxUHar^  and  received  either  a  plane  or  convex  sur- 
face ;  the  latter  was  especially  preferred,  when  the 
stone  was  intended  to  senre  as  a  seal  The  mxUptor 
himself  used  iron  or  steel  instruments  moistened 
with  oil,  and  sometimes  also  a  diamond  finuned  in 
iron.  These  metal  instruments  were  either  sharp 
niid  poiated,  or  round.  The  ancients  understood 
the  use  of  diamond  dust  in  this  work.  (Plin.  H.  iV. 
xxxni.  76  ;  MuUer,  Arek  §  dU.  2.)  The  stones 
which  were  destined  to  be  framed  in  rings,  as 
well  as  those  which  were  to  be  inlaid  in  gold  or 
silver  vessels,  then  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
tea/pior  into  those  of  the  goldsmith  (aanv/Smaw, 
eomposUor), 

Numerous  specimens  of  intaglios  aad  cameos 
are  stiU  preserved  in  the  various  museums  of  En- 
rope,  and  are  described  in  numenras  works.  For 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  an  account  of  these 
gems  and  their  engravers,  see  Winckelmann, 
Geack.  d,  Kwuty  and  other  works ;  MtiUer,  Ar- 
chHoL  §  315,  Ac. ;  and  Raoul-Rochette,  IsUn  i^ 
M,  Schom^  2d  ed.  [L.  S.] 

SCALPTURATUM.     [Domus,  p.  431,  a.] 

SCAMNUM,<2im.  SCABELLUM,a  step  which 
was  phoed  before  the  beds  of  the  ancients  in  order 
to  assist  persons  in  getting  into  them,  as  some 
were  very  high :  others  which  were  lower  required 
also  lower  steps,  which  were  called  aeabeUa.  (  Varro, 
de  Ling,  LaL  v.  168;  Isidor.  xx.  11 ;  Ovid,  Art 
Am.  iL  211.)  A  scamnnm  was  sometimes  also 
used  as  a  foot-stooL  (Ovid,  Ar,  Am.1  1 62.)  A 
scamnum  extended  in  length  becomes  a  bench, 
and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  fr^uently  used. 
The  early  Romans,  before  couches  were  introduced 
among  them,  used  to  sit  upon  benches  (scomaa) 
before  the  hearth  when  they  took  their  meals. 
(Ovid.  Fad,  vi.  305.)  The  benches  in  ships  were 
also  sometimes  called  scamna.  In  the  technical 
language  of  the  i^mensores  a  scamnum  was  a 
field  which  was  broiAder  than  it  was  long,  and  one 
that  was  longer  than  broad  was  called  atriga, 
(Vorii  Auctor.  Rei  Agr.  pp.  46, 125, 198,  ed.  Goes.) 
In  the  language  of  the  Roman  peasantry  a  scam- 
num was  a  large  clod  of  earth  which  had  not  been 
broken  by  the  plough.    (Colum.  ii.  2.)       [L.  S.] 

SCAFHA.     [Navis,  p.  786,  a.] 

SCAPHEPHO'RIA.     [Hydriaphoria.] 

SCENA.     [Theatrdm.] 

SCEPTRUM  is  a  latinised  form  of  the  Greek 
(TKTrrrpov^  which  originally  denoted  a  simple  staff 
or  walking-stick.  (Horn.  //.  xviiL  416  ;  Aeschyl. 
Agam.  74  ;  Herod,  i.  195.)  The  corresponding 
Latin  term  is  tcipio,  springing  from  the  same  root 
and  having  the  same  signification,  but  of  less  fre- 
quent occurrence. 

As  the  staff  was  used  not  merely  to  support  the 
steps  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  but  as  a  weapon  of 
defence  and  assault,  the  privilege  of  habitually  car- 
rying it  became  emblematic  of  station  and  autho- 
rity. The  straight  staves  which  are  held  by  two 
of  the  four  sitting  figures  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  98, 
while  a  third  holds  the  curved  stafi^,  or  LiTUUS,  in- 
dicate no  less  than  their  attitude  and  position,  that 
thej  are  exercising  judicial  functions.    In  ancient 
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authors  the  sceptre  is  represented  as  belonging 
more  especially  to  kings,  princes,  and  leaders  of 
tribes  (Hom.  IL  ii.  186,  199, 265,  268, 279,  xviiL 
557,  Od,  iL  37,  80,  iil  412) :  but  it  is  also  borne 
by  judges  (Hom.  Od.  xi  668),  by  heralds  (IL  iiL 
218,  viL  277,  xviii.  505),  and  by  priests  and 
seers.  (Hom.  HI  16^  Od,  xi.  91 ;  Aeschyl.  Agam. 
1236.)  It  was  more  especially  characteristic  of 
Asiatic  manners,  so  that  among  the  Persians  whole 
classes  of  those  who  held  high  rank  and  were  in- 
vested  with  authority,  including  eunuchs,  were 
distinguished  as  the  sceptre-bearing  classes  (ol 
CKnwTovxot^  Xen.  q^.  vii.  3.  §  17,  viii.  1.  §  38, 
3.  §  15).  The  sceptre  descended  from  fother  to 
son  (Hom.  JL  il  46,  100—109),  and  might  be 
committed  to  any  one  in  order  to  express  the 
transfer  of  authority.  (Herod,  vii.  52.)  Those 
who  bore  the  sceptre  swore  by  it  (Hom.  //.  i.  234 
—239),  solemnly  takmg  it  in  the  right  hand  and 
raising  it  towards  heaven.  (Hom.  II.  vii.  412,  x. 
321,  328.) 

The  original  wooden  staff,  in  consequence  of  its 
application  to  the  uses  now  described,  received  a 


variety  of  ornaments  or  emblems.  It  early  became 
a  truncheon,  pierced  with  golden  or  silver  studs. 
(IL  i.  246,  iL  46.)  It  was  enriched  with  gems 
(Ovid.  Met.  iiL  264),  and  made  of  precious  metals 
or  of  ivory  (L  178,  FasL  vi,  38.)  The  annexed 
woodcut,  taken  from  one  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's 
fictile  vases,  and  representing  Aeneas  followed  by 
Ascanius  and  carrying  off  his  fother  Anchises,  who 
holds  the  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  shows  its  form  as 
worn  by  kings.  The  ivory  sceptre  (eburneu*  9cipioy 
Val.  Max.  iv.  4.  §  5)  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  which 
descended  to  the  consuls,  was  surmounted  by  an 
eagle.  (Virg.  Aen.  xi.  238 ;  Serv.  ad  loe.;  Juv.  x. 
43  ;  Isid.  Orig.  xviiL  2.)  [Insions.]  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  as  sovereigns  of  the  gods,  were  repre- 
sented with  a  sceptre.     (Ovid,  U.  oc)       I  J.  Y.J 

SCHOENUS  (*,  V,  (rxoii^s\  literally,  a  rope 
of  rusheg,  an  Egyptian  and  Persian  itinerary  and 
land  measure  (Herod.  L  66).  lU  length  is  stated 
by  Herodotus  (iL  6,  9)  at  60  stadia,  or  2  para- 
sangs  ;  by  Eratosthenes  at  40  stadia,  and  by  others 
at  82  or  30.  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  9.  s.  10,  xiL  14.  s.  30.) 
Strabo  and  Pliny  both  state  that  the  schoenna 
varied  in  different  parts  of  Egypt  and  Persia 
(Strabo,  p.  803  ;  Plin.  H.  AT.  vi.  26.  s.  80  ;  comp 
Athen.  iiLp.  122,a.)  .  [P  S.J 
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•tnictkm  and  qm  of  kdden  was  the  Mun«  UDOog 
tlM  ancientt  m  in  modem  times,  and  therefora  re- 
quires no  explanatioo,  with  the  exception  of  those 
used  in  besieging  a  fortified  place  and  in  nakiog 
an  assault  upon  it.  The  ladders  were  erected 
agamst  the  walls  {odmoven^  pmim%  appmm^  or 
tr^en  sm&w),  and  the  besiegers  ascended  them 
under  showen  of  darts  and  Itones  thrown  upon 
them  by  the  besieged.  (Sallust.  Jmg,  e,  64 ;  Caes. 
de  BtiL  do,  i.  28,  63;  Tadt  HuL  ir.  29,  &e. ; 
Veget.  d€  Rb  Mm.  iv.  21 ;  Polyb.  ix.  18.)  Some 
of  these  ladders  were  formed  like  our  common 
ones  ;  others  consisted  of  several  parts  (KX(^uuc«f 
wificTal  or  8uiXifr«l)  which  might  be  pot  together 
so  as  to  Ibnn  one  laige  ladder,  and  were  taken  to 
pieces  when  thej  were  not  used.  Sometimes  also 
they  were  made  of  ropes  or  leather  with  laige  iron 
hooks  at  the  top,  by  which  they  were  fiutoied  to 
the  walls  to  be  ascended.  The  ladders  made 
'vi  holly  of  leather  consisted  of  tubes  sowed  up  air- 
tight, and  when  they  were  wanted,  these  tubes 
were  filled  with  air.  (Heron,  c  2.)  Heron  also 
mentions  a  hdder  which  was  constructed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  might  be  erected  with  a  man 
standing  on  the  top,  whose  object  was  to  observe 
what  was  going  on  in  the  besieged  town.  (Heron, 
c  12.)  Others  again  were  provided  at  the  top 
with  a  small  bridge,  which  might  be  let  down 
upon  the  wall  (Heron,  19.)  In  ships  small  lad- 
ders or  steps  vrere  likewise  used  for  the  purpose  of 
ascending  mto  or  descending  from  them.  (Viig. 
Aen,  X.  654 ;  Heron,  c.  1 1.) 

In  the  houses  of  the  Romans  the  name  Scalae 
was  applied  to  the  stairs  or  staircase,  leading  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  parts  of  a  house.  The 
steps  were  either  of  wood  or  stone,  and,  as  in  mo- 
dem times,  fixed  on  one  side  in  the  waU.  (Vitruv. 
iz.  1.  §  7,  &C.)  It  appears  that  the  staircases  in 
Roman  houses  were  as  dark  as  those  of  old  houses 
in  modem  times,  for  it  is  very  often  mentioned, 
that  a  person  concealed  himself  in  $Ottli$  or  m  moO' 
larum  tmebris  (Cic.  pro  Mil,  15,  Pkiiip.  ii.  9  ; 
Honit.  EpisL  il  2.  15),  and  passages  like  these 
need  not  be  interpreted,  as  some  commentators 
have  done,  by  the  supposition  that  m  joo/w  is  the 
same  as  sif6  sea^  The  Roman  houses  had  two 
kinds  of  staircases:  the  one  were  the  common 
scalae,  which  were  open  on  one  side ;  the  others 
were  called  scalae  Graecae  or  acAifiairf  s,  which  were 
closed  00  both  sides.  Massurius  Sabinus  (ap,  €ML 
X.  15.  §  29)  states,  that  the  Flaminica  was  not  al- 
lowed to  ascend  higher  than  three  steps  on  a  com- 
mon scala,  but  that  she  might  make  use  of  a  climax 
like  every  other  person,  as  here  she  was  ccmcealed 
when  going  up.  (Serv.  ad  Am.  iv.  664.)      [L.S.] 

SCALPTU'RA  or  SCULPTU'RA.  There  are 
two  different  forms  of  this  word  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  via.  $oalpOy  soo/jotera,  and  acv^,  fculp- 
tara  (in  Greek  yxA^  and  y\v^)^  and  there  is 
much  doubt  respecting  their  precise  meaning.  The 
original  meaning,  common  to  them,  is  undoubtedly 
the  cutting  figures  out  of  a  solid  material.  The 
general  opinion  is,  that  both  soo^  and  Kmfpo,  with 
their  derivatives,  signify  the  same  thing,  only  dif- 
ferent in  degree  of  perfection,  so  that  MxUptmra 
would  signify  a  coarse  or  rode,  scufptmra  an  elabo- 
rate and  perfect  engraving.  This  opinion  is  chiefly 
baaed  upon  the  following  passages :  Hoiat  SaL  ii. 
3.  22  ;  Ovid,  Met  x.  248  ;  Vitrav.  iv.  6.  (Com- 
pare the  commentators  on  Suet.  Galb.  10.)  Others 
again  believe  that  $txi7po  {y\d^)  signifies  to  cut 
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figures  into  the  material  (intaglio),  and 
(yK^^)  to  produce  raised  figures,  as  in 
But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  ancients  them- 
selves made  or  observed  such  a  distinctian.  Fkom 
the  passages  in  which  the  words  occur,  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin  vrritera,  it  seems  that,  in  their 
wideat  sense,  they  were  used,  almost  indifilerently, 
for  what  we  call  temlptmre^  in  its  varkms  finas,  in 
wood,  marble,  ivory,  or  other  materials,  more  par- 
ticukriy  for  reliefii,  for  oorrM^,  that  is,  the  exe- 
cution of  small  works  by  cutting,  and  for  saynwuy 
prteiomi  stonss  ;  but»  of  these  senses,  the  last  was 
the  most  specific  and  usual ;  the  first,  in  which 
modem  writers  use  the  word  acmlpturey  was  the 
most  unusnaL  [Statuaujl]  (See  the  Grcdk 
and  Latin  Lexicons). 

It  may  be  expedient,  bowevei^  in  aecordaaee 
with  the  above  distinction  to  divide  the  art  into  two 
departments :  1.  the  art  of  cutting  figures  into  the 
material  (intaglios),  which  was  chidy  applied  to 
producing  seals  and  matrices  for  the  mints  ;  and  2L 
the  art  of  producing  raised  figures  (cameos),  which 
served  fi>r  the  most  part  as  ornaments. 

The  fimner  of  these  two  bnmchea  was  much 
more  extensively  practised  among  the  ancients 
than  in  modem  times,  which  arose  chiefly  froos 
the  geaersl  custom  of  every  free  man  wearing  a 
seal-ring.  [Annul U8^ J  The  first  engravii^s  in 
metal  or  stone,  which  served  as  seals,  were  simple 
and  rade  signs  without  any  meaning,  sometimes 
merely  consisting  of  a  round  or  square  hole.  (Meyer, 
Kmu^peaekidUej  L  10.)  In  the  second  stage  of'tho 
art,  certain  symbolical  or  conventional  forms,  as  in 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  were  introduced,  until  at 
Ust,  about  the  age  c^Pheidias  and  Praxiteles,  this, 
like  the  other  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  had  com- 
pleted its  free  and  unrestrained  career  of  developo- 
ment,  and  was  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  perfoe- 
tion  that,  in  the  beauty  of  design  as  well  as  of  exe- 
cution, the  works  of  the  ancients  remain  unrivalled 
down  to  the  present  day.  But  few  of  the  names 
of  the  artists,  who  excelled  in  this  ait,  have 
come  down  to  us.  Some  intaglios,  as  well  as 
cameos,  have  a  name  engraved  upon  them,  but  it 
is  in  many  cases  more  probable  that  such  are  the 
names  of  the  owners  than  of  the  artists.  The  first 
artist  who  is  mentioned  as  an  engraver  of  stones  is 
Theodoras,  the  son  of  Telecles,  the  Samian,  who 
engraved  the  stone  in  the  ring  of  PtJyciates. 
(Herod,  iii.  41.)  The  most  celebrated  among 
them  was  Pyigoteles,  who  engraved  the  seal-rings 
for  Alexander  the  Great  (Winckelmann,  vi.  p. 
107,  &C. ;  see  the  articles  in  the  DicL  €f  Bioff.) 
The  art  continued  for  a  long  time  after  Pyrgoteles 
in  a  very  high  state  of  perfection,  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  I4>plied  about  this  period  to  oma. 
mental  worksb  For  several  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander  and  other  wealthy  persons  adopted  the 
custom,  which  was  and  is  still  very  prevalent  in 
the  East,  of  adorning  their  gold  and  silver  vessels, 
craters,  candelabras,  and  the  like,  with  precious 
stones  on  which  raised  figures  (cameos)  were 
worked.  (Ath.  xl  p.  781  ;  Cic  e.  Verr.  ii.  4.  27, 
&C.)  Among  the  same  chus  of  ornamental  works 
we  may  reckon  such  ressels  and  paterae  as  con- 
sisted of  one  stone,  upon  which  there  was  in  many 
cases  a  whole  series  of  raised  figures  of  the  most 
exquisite  workmanship^  (Appian.  Miikrid,  115; 
Cic  Le.;  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxriL  S.)  The  art  was  in 
a  porticdari  ▼  flourishing  state  at  Rome  under  Au- 
gustus and  his  snoceaon,  in  the  hands  of  Diosco- 
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ridei  and  other  artUts,  many  of  whose  w(iki  are 
still  preserred.  Respecting  the  Tarious  precioos 
and  other  stones  which  the  ancient  artists  used  in 
thne  works,  see  MUller,  ArekiioL  §  313. 

As  regards  the  technical  part  of  the  art  of  work- 
ing in  precious  stones,  we  only  know  the  following 
particulars.  The  stone  was  first  polished  by  the 
poUtoTy  and  receiTed  either  a  plane  or  convex  sur- 
face ;  the  latter  was  espedaUy  pieiemd,  when  the 
stone  was  intended  to  senre  as  a  seal  The  mxUpior 
himself  used  iron  or  steel  instruments  moistened 
with  oil,  and  sometimes  also  a  diamond  fiwned  in 
iron.  These  metal  instruments  were  either  sharp 
and  pointed,  or  round.  The  ancients  understood 
the  use  of  diamond  dust  in  this  work.  (Plin.  H,  N. 
xxxvii.  76  ;  MQUer,  Arek  §  314.  2.)  The  stones 
which  were  destined  to  be  framed  in  rings,  as 
well  as  those  which  were  to  be  inlaid  in  gold  or 
silrer  vessels,  then  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
9ea/pior  into  those  of  the  goldsmith  {onnulanmMf 
eomposUor). 

Numerous  specimens  of  intaglios  and  cameos 
are  still  preserved  in  the  various  museums  of  Eu- 
rope, and  are  described  in  numerous  works.  For 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  an  account  of  these 
gems  and  their  engravers,  see  Winckelmann, 
Gesek  d.  Ktmst,  and  other  works ;  MUller,  Ar- 
ckaoL  §  315,  Ac. ;  and  Raoul-Rockette,  IsUrt  a 
M.Sckom,2ded.  [L.&] 

SCALPTURATUM.     [Domus,  p.  431,  a.] 

SCAMNUM,(2>m.  SCAB£LLUM,a  step  which 
was  pUoed  before  the  beds  of  the  ancients  in  order 
to  assist  persons  in  getting  into  them,  as  some 
were  very  high :  others  which  were  lower  required 
also  lower  steps,  which  were  called  seabella.  ( Varro, 
de  Ling.  Lot.  v.  168;  Isidor.  xx.  11 ;  Ovid,  An 
Am.  iL  211.)  A  scamnum  was  sometimes  also 
used  as  a  foot-stooL  (Ovid,  Ar.  Am.  I  162.)  A 
scamnum  extended  in  length  becomes  a  bench, 
and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  fr^uendy  used. 
The  early  Romans,  before  couches  were  introduced 
among  them,  used  to  sit  upon  benches  (scomaa) 
before  the  hearth  when  they  took  their  meals. 
(Ovid.  Fa$L  vi.  305.)  The  benches  in  ships  were 
also  sometimes  called  scamna.  In  the  technical 
language  of  the  agrimensores  a  scamnum  was  a 
field  which  was  broader  than  it  was  long,  and  one 
that  was  longer  than  broad  was  called  atriffo. 
(Varii  Anctor.  Rei  Agr.  pp.  46, 126, 198,  ed.  Goes.) 
In  the  language  of  the  Roman  peasantry  a  scam- 
num was  a  large  clod  of  earth  which  bad  not  been 
broken  by  the  plough.    (Colum.  ii.  2.)       [L.  S.] 

SCAFHA.     [Navis,  p.  786,  a.] 

SC  A  PH  EPHO'RI  A.     [  II  ydriaphoria.] 

SCENA.     [Theatrum.] 

SCEPTRUM  is  a  latinised  form  of  the  Greek 
aK^TTTpoy,  which  originally  denoted  a  simple  staff 
or  walking-stick.  (Horn.  //.  xviii.  416  ;  Aeschyl. 
Agam.  74;  Herod.  L  195.)  The  corresponding 
Latin  term  is  $cipio^  springing  from  the  same  root 
and  having  the  same  signification,  but  of  less  fre- 
quent occurrence. 

As  ihe  staff  was  used  not  merely  to  support  the 
steps  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  but  as  a  weapon  of 
defence  and  assault,  the  privilege  of  habitually  car- 
rying it  became  emblematic  of  station  and  autho- 
rity. The  straight  staves  which  are  held  by  two 
of  the  four  sitting  figures  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  98, 
while  a  third  holds  Uie  curved  staff,  or  Lituu8,  in- 
dicate no  less  than  their  attitude  and  position,  that 
they  are  exercising  judicial  functions.     In  ancient 
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authors  the  sceptre  is  represented  as  belonging 
more  especially  to  kings,  princes,  and  leaders  of 
tribes  (Hom.  IL  ii.  186,  199, 265,  268, 279,  xviiL 
557,  Od.  iL  37,  80,  iil  412) :  but  it  is  also  borne 
by  jud^  (Hom.  Od.  xi  668),  by  heralds  (//.  iii. 
218,  viL  277,  xviiL  606),  and  by  priests  and 
seers.  (Hom.  IL  II 6^  Od.  j\.  91 ;  Aeschyl.  Apam. 
1236.)  It  was  more  especially  characteristic  of 
Asiatic  manners,  so  that  among  the  Persians  whole 
classes  of  those  who  held  high  rank  and  were  in- 
vested with  authority,  including  eunuchs,  were 
distinguished  as  the  sceptre-bearing  cUisses  (ol 
vKnwTovxo^  Xen.  q^.  vii.  3.  §  17,  viii.  1.  §  38, 
3.  §  16).  The  sceptre  descended  from  finther  to 
son  (Hom.  IL  ii.  46,  100—109),  and  might  be 
committed  to  any  one  in  order  to  express  the 
transfer  of  authority.  (Herod,  vii.  62.)  Those 
who  bore  the  sceptre  swore  by  it  (Hom.  //.  i.  234 
—239),  solemnly  taking  it  in  the  right  hand  and 
raising  it  towards  heaven.  (Horn.  //.  vii.  412,  x. 
321,  32a) 

The  original  wooden  staff,  in  consequence  of  its 
application  to  the  uses  now  described,  received  a 


variety  of  ornaments  or  emblems.  It  early  became 
a  truncheon,  pierced  with  golden  or  silver  studs. 
(IL  i.  246,  iL  46.)  It  was  enriched  with  gems 
(Ovid.  Met.  iiL  264),  and  made  of  precious  metals 
or  of  ivory  (L  178,  FagL  vi.  38.)  The  annexed 
woodcut,  taken  from  one  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's 
fictile  vases,  and  representing  Aeneas  followed  by 
Ascanius  and  carrying  off  his  fiither  Anchises,  who 
holds  the  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  shows  its  form  as 
worn  by  kings.  The  ivory  sceptre  (ebumeus  ictpio, 
VaL  Max.  iv.  4.  §  5)  of  Uie  kings  of  Rome,  which 
descended  to  the  consuls,  was  surmounted  by  an 
eagle.  (Virg.  Aen,  xL  238 ;  Serv.  adloe.;  Juv.  x. 
43  ;  Isid.  Orig.  xviiL  2.)  [Insionb.]  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  as  sovereigns  of  the  gods,  were  repre- 
sented with  a  sceptre.     (Ovid,  U.  oo.)       [J.  Y.] 

SCHOENUS  (*,  h,  <rxoiPos\  literally,  a  rope 
of  nuAes,  an  Egyptian  and  Persian  itinerary  and 
land  measure  (Herod.  L  66).  Its  length  is  stated 
by  Herodotus  (iL  6,  9)  at  60  stadia,  or  2  para- 
sangs  ;  by  Eratosthenes  at  40  stadia,  and  by  others 
at  82  or  30.  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  9.  s.  10,  xii.  14.  s.  30.) 
Stxabo  and  Pliny  both  state  that  the  schoenus 
varied  in  different  parts  of  Egypt  and  Persia 
(Strabo,  p.  803  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  26.  s.  30  ;  comp 
Athen.  iiL  p.  122,  a.)  .  [P  J3.] 
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SCIADEPHO'RIA.    [Htdbiaphobia.] 
SCIOTHE'RICUM.    [Horologium.] 

SCI'PIO.      [SC«PTRUM.) 

SCIRI'TAE.    [EXBRCITU9,  p.  485,  b.] 

SCO'RPIO.      [TORMBNTUM.] 

SC RI B A E.  Tbe  Scribae  at  Rome  wen  public 
notaries  or  clerka,  in  the  pay  of  the  state.  They 
were  chiefly  employed  in  making  up  the  public 
accounts,  oopying  out  laws,  and  recording  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  different  functionaries  of  the  state. 
The  phrMO  tanpimm  faetn  (Liv.  ix.  46  ;  Oellina, 
TL  9)  was  used  to  denote  their  occupation.  Being 
'Teiy  numerous,  they  were  divided  into  companies 
or  chisses  {dtcunae\  and  were  assigned  by  lot  to 
different  magistrates,  whence  they  were  named 
Quaestorii,  Aedilicii,  or  PrMtorii,  from  the  offieers 
of  state  to  whom  they  were  attached.  (Cic  Vwr, 
iii.  79,  cCto.  iT.  7,  prv  OmaU,  45  ;  Plin.  H,N, 
zzrll.aS.)  We  also  read  of  a  Navalu  Scriba, 
whose  occupation  was  of  a  rery  inferior  order. 
(Festus,  i,  V.  Navalii,)  The  appointment  to  the 
office  of  a  scriba  seems  to  have  been  either  made 
on  the  nominatio  of  the  m^pstrate,  or  purchased. 
Thus  Liry  (xl.  29)  tells  us  that  a  scriba  was  m^ 
pointed  by  a  quaestor:  and  we  meet  with  the 
phrase  deemrimm  ernen  to  **  purchase  a  company,** 
I.  e.  to  buy  a  clerk's  place.  Honur,  for  instance, 
bought  for  himself  a  ^  patent  place  as  cleric  in  the 
treiuury  "  ($criptum  qmas$torium  eompainavit^  Tate*s 
Horace^  ed.  L  p.  58).  In  Cicero's  time,  mdeed,  it 
seems  that  any  one  might  become  a  scriba  or 
public  clerk,  by  purchase  (Cic.  Verr.  iiL  79),  and 
consequently,  as  freedmen  and  their  sons  were  eli- 
gible, and  oonstjtnted  a  great  portion  of  the  public 
clerks  at  Rome  (Tacit  Anm.  xiii.  27),  the  office 
was  not  highly  esteemed,  though  frequently  held 
by  ingenui  or  fireebom  citizens.  Cicero  (/.  e.) 
however  informs  us  that  the  Scribae  formed  a  re- 
spectable dass  of  men,  but  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  assign  a  reason  for  calling  them  such,  as  if  he 
were  conscious  that  he  was  combating  a  popular 
prejudice.  Very  few  instances  are  recorded  of  the 
Scribae  Iteing  raised  to  the  higher  dignities  of  the 
state :  Cn.  Flavios,  the  scribe  of  Ap.  Claudiu*,  was 
raised  to  the  office  of  curule  aedile  in  gratitude 
for  his  making  public  the  various  forms  of  actions, 
which  had  previously  been  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  patricians  [Actio],  but  the  returning  of- 
ficer refused  to  acquiesce  in  his  election  till  he  had 
given  up  his  books  {tabuUu  potmit)  and  left  his 
profession.  (Gellius,  /.  o.)  The  private  secreta- 
ries of  individuals  were  called  Librarii,  and  some- 
times Scribae  ab  epistolis.  In  ancient  times,  as 
Festus  («.  9.)  informs  us,  scriba  was  used  for  a  poet 
(Emesti,  CUnn$  Ciceron,  t.e. ;  GSttling,  Cfetek.  der 
Aom.  Staatnetf.  p.  374.)  [K.  W.J 

SCRI'NIUM.     [Capsa.] 

SCRIPLUM.     [ScRUPULUM.1 

SCRIPTA  DUO'DECIM.    [  Latrunculi.] 

SCRIPTU'RA  was  that  part  of  the  revenue  of 
the  Roman  republic  which  was  derived  from  letting 
out  those  portions  of  the  ager  publicus  which  were 
not  or  could  not  be  taken  into  cultivation  as  pas- 
ture hind.  (Fest  s.  «.  Salhm.)  The  name  for 
such  ports  of  the  ager  publicus  was :  pateua  jmb- 
Uea^  BoUuM^  or  tUvae,  They  were  let  by  the  cen- 
sors to  the  publicani,  like  all  other  vectigslia  ;  and 
the  persons  who  sent  their  cattle  to  graze  on  such 
public  pastures  had  to  pay  a  certain  tax  or  duty  to 
the  publicani,  which  of  course  varied  according  to 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  cattle  which  they 
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kept  upon  them.  To  how  much  this  dntyamomted 
is  nowhere  stated,  but  the  revenue  which  the  stRt* 
derived  from  it  appears  to  have  been  Tery  eosi* 
siderable.  The  publicani  had  to  keep  the  lists  of 
the  persons  who  sent  their  cattle  npon  the  publie 
pastures,  together  with  the  number  and  qoality  of 
the  cattle.  From  this  registering  (sen&ere)  the 
duty  itself  was  called  tcnptmra^  the  public  posture 
land  agtr  aariptmrariva  (Fest  s.  v.  SeriptmrariuM 
aper)^  and  the  publicani  or  their  agents  who  raised 
the  tax,  KriptmroiiL  Cattle,  not  roistered  by  the 
publicani,  were  called  paatdet  iaser^AM,  and  thooe 
who  sent  such  cattle  npon  the  public  posture  were 
punished  according  to  the  lex  censorio  (Vairo,  d^ 
R9  RtuL  ii  1),  and  the  cattle  was  taken  by  the 
publicani  and  forfeited.  (Pknt  ThumL  L  2. 42, 
Ac)  The  lex  Thoria  ( Appian,  de  BelL  Oh.  i  2/ ; 
Cic.  Brut.  86)  did  away  with  the  scriptnra   in 


Italy,  where  the  public  pastures  were  very  i 
ous  and  extensive,  eqwcially  in  Apulia  (Vairo,  dB 
Re  Rust  Le,;  Li  v.  xxxix.  29),  and  the  fauida 
themselves  were  now  sold  or  distributed.  In  the 
pcovineea,  where  the  public  postures  were  also  lei 
out  in  the  same  manner  (Cic  &  Verr.  ii.  2,  3,  pro 
Lag.  Mam.  6,  ad  Faaa.  xiii.  65  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xix. 
15X  the  pcaetloe  continued  until  the  time  of  the 
empire  ;  but  afterwards  the  scriptnra  is  ne  longer 
mentiooed.  (Compare  Niebuhr,  HiaL  cf  Rimtm^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  15,  &C. ;  Burmann,  Vadig.  Pop.  Romu 
C.4.)  [L.a] 

SCRU'PULUM,  or  more  properly  Scbipulcm 
or  ScRiPLUif  {yodfitia),  the  smallest  denomination 
I  of  weight  among  the  Romans.  It  was  the  24th 
'  part  of  the  Unci  a,  or  the  288th  of  the  Libra, 
and  therefore  about  18  grains  English,  which  is 
about  the  average  weight  of  the  scrupuiar  aorei 
still  in  existence.     [Aurum.] 

As  a  square  measure,  it  was  the  smallest  diviMou 
of  the  Jugerum,  which  contained  288  scrupuhL 
[JuoBBUM.]  Pliny  (//.AT.  il  7)  uses  the  word 
to  denote  small  divisions  of  a  degree.  It  was  in 
huei  to  be  applicable,  according  to  the  use  of  the 
As  and  ita  parts,  to  the  288th  part  of  any  unit 

Though  the  scrupulum  was  the  smallest  weight 
in  common  use,  we  find  divisions  of  it  sometimes 
mentioned,  as  the  oMma  »  ^  of  a  scruple,  the  sem- 
obolua  as  ^  of  an  obolus,  and  the  aiiiqma  »  ^  of  an 
obolus,  >B  ^  of  a  scruple,  which  is  thus  shown  io 
have  been  originally  the  weight  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  seeds.  (Priscian.  de  Pomd.  t.  8-- 18 :  — 

**Semioboli   duplum  est  obolus,  quem  pondere 
duplo 
Onunma  vocant,  scriplum  nostri  dixere  priores. 
Semina  sex  alii  siliquis  latitantia  curvis 
Attribuunt  scriplo,  lentisve  gmna  bis  octo, 
Aut  totidem  speltas  numeiant,  tristesve  Inpinos 
Bis  duo.**)  [P.  S,J 

SCULPTURA.     [ScALPTURA.] 

SCU'TICA.     [Flaobum.] 

SCUTUM  {hvpa6s\  the  Roman  shield,  worn 
by  the  heavy-armed  infantry,  instead  of  being 
round  like  the  Greek  Clipbus,  was  adapted  to  the 
form  of  the  human  body,  by  being  niade  either 
oval  or  of  the  shape  of  a  door  [p^pa)  which  it  also 
resembled  in  being  made  of  wood  or  vricker-work, 
and  from  which  consequently  its  Greek  name  was 
derived.  Two  of  its  forms  are  shown  in  the  wood- 
cut at  p.  711.  That  which  is  here  exhibited  is 
also  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  given  on  the 
same  authority :  in  this  case  the  shield  is  carved 


SCYTALE. 
■0  as  in  part  to  encircle  the  body.  The  terms 
dipeus  and  teutum  are  often  confounded  ;  bnt  that 
they  properly  denoted  different  kinds  of  shields  is 
manifest  from  the  passages  of  sereral  ancient  writers. 
(Liv.  viii.  8  ;  Plut.  Bom.  21  ;  Diod.  Eclog.  xxiii.  3w) 
In  like  manner  Plutarch  distinguishes  the  Roman 
dvp€6s  from  the  Greek  iurwlf  in  his  life  of  T.  Fla- 


minios  (p.  688,  ed.  Steph.)  In  Epk.  tL  16  St  Paul 
uses  the  term  dvpt6s  rather  than  iurxis  or  <raic6f, 
because  he  is  describing  the  equipment  of  a  Roman 
soldier.  These  Roman  shields  are  called  $ciUa 
lonffa,  (Virg.  A  en,  viiL  662  ;  Ovid.  FaM.  rl  393  ; 
^ptovs  iirifiiiKus,  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud,  viii.  7.  §  2.) 
Polybios  (vi.  21)  says  their  dimensions  were  4  feet 
by  2^.  The  shield  was  held  on  the  left  arm  by 
means  of  a  handle,  and  covered  the  left  shoulder. 
[Corap.  ExBRCiTUS,  p.  496,  b.]  [J.  Y.] 

SCY'RIA  DIKE  {aievpia  9iicri)  is  thus  ex- 
pl^ed  by  Pollux :  XicvploM  iixTfy  o»ofAji(owriv  ol 
KttfjjfiMiiMtTKaKoi  rijy  rpaxtuur  ol  yiip  <l>vyo9t- 
JCoGrrf  T  i<nt4rwrovro  *ls  JUeipov  ^  c»  Arjuyov  inro- 
Zrifitiy.  By  rpax^ut  iilicri  is  meant  one  beset  with 
difficulties,  in  which  the  plaintiff  had  to  encounter 
every  sort  of  trickery  and  evasion  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant  On  the  appointed  day  of  trial  both 
parties  were  required  to  be  present  in  court,  and  if 
either  of  them  did  not  appear,  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced against  him,  unless  he  had  some  good 
excuse  to  offer,  such  as  illness  or  inevitable  absence 
abroad.  Cause  was  shown  by  some  fnend  on  his 
behalf  supported  by  an  affidavit  called  itrt^fuxrla^ 
in  answer  to  which  the  opponent  was  allowed  to 
put  in  a  counter  affidavit  (ay9vrc#fUMr^),  and  the 
eourt  decided  whether  the  excuse  was  valid.  It 
seems  to  have  become  a  practice  with  persons  who 
wished  to  put  off  or  shirk  a  trial,  to  pretend  that 
they  had  gone  to  some  island  in  the  Aegean  sea, 
either  on  business  or  on  the  public  service  ;  and 
the  isles  of  Seyms  (one  of  the  Cychides),  Lemnoa, 
and  Imbrus  were  particuUrly  selected  for  that 
purpose.  Shammers  of  this  kind  were  therefore 
nicknamed  Lemnians  and  Imbrians.  (Pollux,  viii. 
60,81;  KUhn,  ck/^./  Suidas,  s.  o.  2Sicvf»'ay  d/inri' : 
Hesych.  $,  v.  "I/u^pior ;  Steph.  Theaaur.  8484.  e.  $.  v. 
:EKvpos  :  Demosth.0.  Olympiad,  1174  ;  Meier,  AU, 
Proc.  p.  696.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

SCYTALE  (ffKiraXn)  is  the  name  applied  to 
a  secret  mode  of  writing  by  which  the  Spartan 
ephors  commtmicated  with  their  kings  and  generals 
when  abroad.  {Pint  Ly$and,  19;  Schol  ad  Thucyd. 
L  131  ;  Suidas,  9.  v.)     When  a  king  or  general 
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left  Sparta,  the  ephors  gave  to  him  a  staff  of  a  defi- 
nite length  and  thickness,  and  retained  for  them- 
selves another  of  precisely  the  snme  size.  When 
they  had  any  communicaton  to  make  to  him,  they 
cut  the  material  upon  which  they  intended  to 
write  into  the  shape  of  a  narrow  riband,  wound  it 
round  their  staff,  and  then  wrote  upon  it  the  mes- 
sage which  they  had  to  send  to  him.  When  the 
strip  of  writing  material  was  taken  from  the  staff, 
nothing  but  single  or  broken  letters  appeared,  and 
in  this  state  the  strip  was  sent  to  the  general,  who 
after  having  wound  it  around  his  staff,  was  able  to 
read  the  communication.  This  rude  and  impo'fect 
mode  of  sending  a  secret  message  mnst  have  come 
down  from  early  times,  although  no  instance  of  it 
is  recorded  previous  to  the  time  of  Pausanias. 
(Com.  Nepw  Paus.  3.)  In  later  times,  the  Spartans 
used  the  scytale  sometimes  also  as  a  medium  through 
which  they  sent  their  commands  to  subject  and  al- 
lied towns.  (Xenoph.  ffeU.  v.  2.  §  37.)  [L.  S.] 
SCYTHAE  (XkMm).  [Dbmosm.] 
SECE'SPlTA,  an  instrament  used  by  the  Ro- 
man priests  in  killing  the  victims  at  sacrifices. 
(Suet.  Tib.  25.)  According  to  the  definition  of 
Antistins  Labeo,  preserved  by  Festus  (p.  348,  ed. 
Muller)  and  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Aen,  iv.  262),  it 
was  a  long  iron  knife  {eulter)  with  an  ivory  handle, 
used  by  the  Flamines,  Flaminicae  Viigines,  and 
Pontifices.  Paulus,  however,  in  his  epitome  of 
Festus  (p.  336)  says  that  some  think  it  to  be  an 
axe  {$ecurii\  others  a  dolabra^  and  others  again  a 
knife  {euUer).  On  Roman  coins  representing  sacri- 
ficial emblems  we  see  an  axe,  which  modem  writers 
call  a  seccspita,  though  we  do  not  know  on  what 
authority,  except  the  doubtful  statement  of  Paulus. 
See  the  annexed  coin  of  the  Sulpicia  Gens,  the 
obverse  of  which  is  supposed  to  represent  a  eulter, 
a  simpuvium,  and>a  secespita. 


SECRETAHIUM.  [Auditorium.] 
SE'CTIO.  **  Those  are  called  Sectores  who  buy 
property  piMce."  (Gains,  iv.  146;  Festus,  a,  v. 
Sectores.)  Property  was  said  to  be  sold  puUice 
(venire  puUite),  when  a  man*s  property  was  sold 
by  the  state  in  consequence  of  a  condemnatio  and 
for  the  purpose  of  repayment  to  the  State  of  such 
sums  of  money  as  the  condemned  person  had  im- 
property  appropriated  ;  or  in  consequence  of  a  pro- 
scriptio.  (Liv.  xxxviiL  60 ;  Cic  in  Verr,  i.  20.) 
Such  a  sale  of  all  a  man*s  property  was  a  Sectio 
(Cic.  pro  Roedo  Amor.  36,  43,  Ac.)  ;  and  some- 
times the  things  sold  were  called  Sectio.  (Tacit 
Hid,  i.  90.)  The  sale  was  effected  by  the  Praetor 
giving  to  the  Quaestors  the  Bonoram  Possessio,  in 
reference  to  which  the  phrase  ^  bona  publice  pos- 
sideri  *^  is  used.  The  property  was  sold  sub  hasta 
and  the  sale  transferred  Quiritarian  ownership,  to 
which  Gaius  probably  alludes  in  a  mutilated  pas- 
sage (iil  80  ;  compare  Varro,  de  Re  Rust.  ii.  10. 
s.  4  ;  Tacit  HisL  i.  20).  The  Sector  was  intitled 
to  the  Interdictum  Sectorium  for  the  purpose  of 
obtainin|r  possession  of  the  property  (Gaius,  if. 
146)  ;  but  he  took  the  property  with  all  its  liabi- 
lities. An  heredrtas  that  had  fiillen  to  the  Fiscu*^ 
8t  S 
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WM  wld  IP  this  waj,  uid  the  Sector  acquired  the 

bereditatiapetitio.     [Prabda.]  [O.  U] 

SECTOR.    [S«cTio.l 

SECTO'RIUM  INTKRDICTUM.  [Intwi- 
picrrjM  ;  SscTia] 

SECU'RIS,  Jim.  SECURICULA  (&(li%  r». 
XUvs)^  an  aze  or  hatchet.  The  axe  was  mther 
made  with  a  single  edge,  or  with  a  blade  or  head 
on  each  side  of  the  haft,  the  Imtter  kind  bemg  de- 
nominated bipmmis  (w%K4mn  Siffr^r,  or  V^mtt^ 
|iot,  Agathiaa,  Hid,  il  5.  pp.  78,  74).  As  the  aze 
was  not  only  an  instrument  of  constant  ose  in  the 
hands  of  the  carpenter  and  the  husbandman,  but 
was  moreoTer  one  of  the  earliest  weapons  of  attack 
(Horn.  IL  zv.  711 ;  Suet  Gaiba,  18),  a  constituent 
portion  of  the  Roman  &sces,  and  a  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus when  animals  were  slain  in  sacrifice,  we 
find  it  continually  recnxring  under  a  grc*t  varietj 
of  forms  upon  coins,  gems,  and  ba»>reliefa.  In  the 
woodcut  to  the  aitide  ScBPrmuM,  the  young  As- 
canitts  holds  a  battle-aze  in  his  hand.  Also  real 
aze-heads,  both  of  stone  and  metal,  are  to  be  seen 
in  many  collections  of  antiquities.  Besides  being 
made  of  bronxe  and  iron,  and  more  lansly  of  siWer 
( ViiY.  Am.  T.  307  ;  WUkinson,  Mi$m,  ami  Cmd.  of 
JEffypi,  ToL  I  p.  324),  aze-heads  have  from  the 
earliest  times  and  among  all  nations  been  made  of 
stone.  They  are  often  found  in  sepulchral  tumuli, 
and  are  arranged  in  our  museums  together  with 
ohiseU,  both  of  stone  and  of  bfonie,  under  the  name 
otctUs  [Dolabka]. 

The  pKTalent  use  of  the  aze  on  the  field  of 
battle  was  generally  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic 
nations  (Curt  iiL  4X  whose  troops  are  therefore 
called  aecwvarM  calerwMg,  (VaL  Flaoc.  Aryom.  r, 
138.)  As  usual,  we  find  the  Asiatic  custom  pro- 
pagating itself  orer  the  north  of  Europe.  The  hi- 
pennis  and  the  spear  were  the  chief  weapons  of  the 
Franks.     (Agathias, /.  c.)  [J.Y.] 

SECUTO'RES.     [Oladiatorks,  p.  576,  a.] 

SEISACHTHEIA  (^fKrdx^cia),  a  disburden- 
ing ordinance,  vras  the  first  and  preliminary  step  in 
the  legislation  of  Solon.  (Plut  Sol.  15  ;  Diog. 
La£rt  L  45.)  The  real  nature  of  this  measure 
was  a  subject  of  doubt  eren  among  the  ancients 
themaelretffor  while  some  state  that  Solon  thereby 
cancelled  all  debts,  others  describe  it  as  a  mere  re- 
duction of  the  rate  of  interest  But  from  the 
various  accounts  in  Plutarch  and  the  grammarians 
it  seems  to  be  dear  that  the  cuvdxOMia  consisted 
of  four  distinct  measures.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest,  and  if  this 
was,  as  it  appean,  retrospective,  it  would  naturally 
in  many  cases  wipe  off  a  considerable  part  of  the 
debt  The  second  part  of  the  measure  consisted 
in  lowering  the  standard  of  the  silver  coinage,  that 
is,  Solon  made  73  old  drachmas  to  be  worth  100 
new  ones  ;  so  that  the  debtor,  in  paying  off  his 
debt,  gained  rather  more  than  one  fMiith.  Bdckh 
(PM.  Eeom.  p.  16)  supposes  that  it  was  Solents 
intention  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  coinage  only 
by  one  fourth,  that  is,  to  make  75  old  drachmas 
equal  to  100  new  ones,  but  that  the  new  coin 
proved  to  be  lighter  than  he  had  ezpected.  The 
third  part  consisted  in  the  release  of  mortgaged 
lands  from  their  incumbrances  and  the  restoration 
of  them  to  their  oMmen  as  full  property.  How 
this  was  effected  is  not  clear.  IrfMtly,  Solon 
abolished  the  law  which  gave  to  the  creditor  a 
right  to  the  person  of  his  insolvent  debtor,  and  he 
restored  to  their  full  liberty  those  who  had  been 
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ensUved  fi>r  debt    For  further  information  od  this 
measure,  see  Did.  ofBiogr.  art  Solom, 

This  great  measure,  when  carried  into  effect, 
gave  general  satisfiMtion,  for  it  eonferred  the  gmt- 
est  boiefits  upon  the  poor,  without  depriving  the 
rich  of  too  much,  and  the  Athenians  expressed  their 
thankfiilness  by  a  publie  sacrifice,  which  they  called 
o'ciodx^io,  and  by  appomting  Solon  to  legislate 
for  them  with  unlimited  power.  (Pint  Sol.  16  ; 
compare  Suidas,  Hesych.  Etym.  Mag.  v.  v.  ;  CicL 
de  Re  FmU.  iL  34  ;  Wachsmuth,  lieUen.  Alt.  voL 
I  p.  47-2.)  [L.  &] 

SELIQUASTRUM.     [Sella,  No.  IV.] 

SELLA.  The  general  term  for  a  seat  or  chair 
of  any  description.  The  varieties  most  deserving 
of  notice  are :  — 

I.  Sblla  CuRULiii,  the  chair  of  state.  Cksndia 
is  derived  by  the  ancient  writers  from  emmu  (AnI. 
OelL  ill  18;  Feetus,  •.  v.  Omndn;  Servina,  ad 
Virg.  Am.  z!.  334  ;  Isidor.  zx.  11.  f  11)  ;  but  it 
is  more  probably  connected  with  mrmu.  The  selia 
cumlis  is  said  to  have  been  used  at  Rome  from  a 
very  remote  period  as  an  emblem  of  kingly  power 
(hence  cmruli  rtffia  wdla  adomavit,  Li  v.  i.  20),  having 
been  imported,  along  with  various  other  insignia  of 
royalty,  from  Etniria  (Liv.  L  8),  according  to  one 
account  by  Tullus  Hostilius  (Macrob.  SaL  i  6)  ;  ac- 
cording to  another  by  the  elder  Tarqoinius  (Flor. 
i.  5)  ;  while  Silios  names  Vetnlonii  as  the  city 
from  which  it  was  immediately  derived  (viiL  487>- 
Under  the  republic  the  right  of  sitting  upoo  this 
chair  belonged  to  the  consuls,  praetors,  corole 
aodiles,  and  censors  (Liv.  ii.  54,  viL  1,  iz.  46,  x.  7, 
zL  45  ;  Aul  Gell  vi  9,  &c.)  ;  to  the  Flamen 
Dialis  (Liv.  i.  20,  zzvn.  8)  [Flambn]  ;  to  the 
dictator,  and  to  those  whom  he  deputed  to  act 
under  himself,  as  the  imaguter  wjmimai^  since  he 
might  be  aaid  to  comprehend  all  magistracies 
within  himself.  (Dion  Gsss.  zliiL  48 ;  Liv.  ii.  31 ; 
Festus,  9.  9.  Sellae  oam/u ).  After  the  downfol  of 
the  constitution  it  was  assigned  to  the  emperors 
also,  or  to  their  statues  in  their  absence  (Tacit 
Anm.  zv.  29,  Hitt  il  59 ;  Servius,  Lc);  to  the 
Aogustales  (Tacit  J m.  il  83),  and,  perhaps,  to 
the  praefectus  urbl  (Spanheim,  de  PraaL  et  Um 
Numism.  z.  3.  §  1.)  It  was  dispbyed  upon  all 
great  public  occasions,  especially  in  the  circus  and 
thcAtre  (Liv.  ii.  31 ;  Suet  Oetoo.  43  ;  Dion  Cass. 
Iviil  4),  sometimes,  even  after  the  death  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  belonged,  a  mark  of  special 
honour,  bestowed  on  Marcellus,  Oermaniens,  and 
Pertinaz  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  30, Izziv.  4  :  Tacit  An. 
il  83,  and  Conmi.  of  Lips.  ;  Spanheim,  z.  2.  §  I) ; 
and  it  was  the  seat  of  the  praetor  when  he  ad- 
ministered justice.  (Cic.  Verr.  il  38;  VaL  Maz.  iil 
5.  §  1  ;  Tacit  Anm.  I  75  ;  Martial,  zl  98.  I&) 
In  the  provinces  it  was  assumed  by  inferior  magis- 
trates, when  they  ezercised  proconsular  or  pro- 
praetorian  authority,  as  we  infer  from  its  ap- 
pearing along  with  fiisoes  on  a  coin  of  the  Oens 
Pupia,  struck  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia,  and  bearing 
the  name  AVAOC  nOVniOC  TAMIAC.  We  find 
it  occasionally  ezhibited  on  the  medals  of  foreign 
monarchs  likewise,  on  those  of  Ariobammes  II.  of 
Cappadoda,  for  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Romans 
to  present  a  cunile  chair,  an  ivory  sceptre,  a  toga 
praetezta,  and  such  like  ornaments,  as  t^ens  of 
respect  and  confidence  to  those  rulers  whose  friend- 
ship they  desired  to  cultivate.  (Liv.  zxz.  11,  xlil 
14;  Polyb.  Em.  Leg.  czzl ;  Cic.  od  Fwm.  zv.  2 ; 
Spanheim,  UAd.  z.  4.) 
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The  mHa  cnrolk  appean  from  the  fint  to  have 
been  ornamented  with  ivory,  and  this  if  oommonlj 
indicated  by  luch  expreuiona  aa  aurmU  Amr  ;  Nu- 
wndae  teulpHU  dmtu  cfm$;  and  iXa/^tunlpos  ZL 
fpos  (Uor.  JS^.  i.  6.  53  ;  OTid.«rPoa<.  ir.  9.  27); 
at  a  later  period  it  waa  OTorhud  with  gold,  and 
conaeqaently  we  find  il^p0tfs  ^ixp^ov»,  dp6iwn 
Koraxp^ovs,  t^  ilp^  t^  KfXpvo'w^UMy,  re- 
earring  conatantly  in  Dion  Canitti,  who  freanentlj, 
howerer,  employs  the  simple  form  il^poi  ipxucoL 
In  shape  it  long  remained  extremely  plain,  doaely 
resembling  a  common  folding  {pheatiiii)  camp  stool 
with  crooked  legs.  These  lut  gave  rise  to  the 
name  irfKy\6mwt  Zi^pot,  found  in  Plutarch  (Ma- 
rws,  6) ;  they  strongly  remind  na  of  depbants* 
teeth,  which  they  may  have  been  intended  to  imi< 
tate,  and  the  emperor  Awelian  proposed  to  coo- 
)  in  whidi  each  foot 
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struct  one  in  which  each  foot  waa  to  consist  of  an 
enormous  tusk  entire.     (Vopisens,  Firm.  S.) 

The  form  of  the  sdla  curnlis,  as  it  is  commonly 
represented  upon  the  denarii  of  the  Roman  fo- 
nulies,  is  given  in  p.  520.  In  the  following  cut  are 
represented  two  pair  of  bronse  legs,  belon|ing  to 
seUae  cnrules,  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Naples 
{MuMO  Bcrbimieo,  voL  vi  Ut.  28)  ;  and  a  Mllii 
curulis,  copied  from  the  Vatican  collection. 


II.  BisxLLiuM.  The  word  is  found  in  no  clas- 
sical author  except  Varro  (L.  L.  v.  128,  ed.  MUller), 
according  to  whom  it  means  a  seat  hirge  enough  to 
conuin  two  persons.  We  learn  from  various  in- 
scriptions that  the  right  of  using  a  seat  of  this 
kind,  upon  public  occasions,  was  granted  as  a  mark 


of  honour  to  distinguished  persons  by  the  magis- 
trates and  people  in  provincial  towns.  There  are 
examples  of  this  in  an  inscription  found  at  Pisa, 
which  called  forth  the  long,  learned,  rambling 
dissertation  of  Chimentelli  (Graev.  That,  Antiq. 
Rom,  ToL  viL  ^  2030),  and  in  two  others  found 
at  Pompeii  (OrelL  Inter,  n.  4048,  4044.)  In 
another  inscription  we  have  Bisblliatus  Honor 
(Orell  4043)  ;  in  another  (OreU.  4055X  con- 
taining  the  roll  of  an  incorporation  of  -carpenters, 
one  of  the  office-bearers  is  styled  COLLEOI  BI- 
SELLEARIUS.     (Compare  OrelL  4046,  4047.) 

Two  bronze  bisellia  were  discovered  at  Pompeii, 
and  thus  all  uncertainty  with  r^rard  to  the  form  of 
the  seat  has  been  removed.  One  of  these  is  en- 
graved above.     {Mut.  Borbon,  vol.  iu  tav.  31.) 

III.  SsLLA  Gkstatoria  (Suet.  A^er.  26,  VUelL 
16  ;  Amm.  Marc  xxix.  2)  or  Fxrto&ia  (Cae- 
lius  Aurelian.  L  5,  iL  1),  a  sedan  used  both  in 
town  and  country  (Tacit.^iM.  xiv.  4  ;  Suet  Claud, 
25),  by  men  (Tacit  I/i$t,  I  35,  iil  85  ;  Juven. 
vii.  141  ;  Martial  ix.  23),  as  well  as  by  women. 
(Tacit -4  «^  xiv.  4 ;  Juv.  I  124,  vi.  532  ;  hence 
wtmlitbris  tella.  Suet  OtkOy  6.)  It  is  expressly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Lbctica  (Suet  CUmd,  25 ; 
Martial,  x.  10,  xi.  98 ;  Senec.  6roe.  tnL  12),  a 
portable  bed  or  sofo,  in  which  the  person  carried 
lay  in  a  recumbent  position,  while  the  ssffs  was  a 
portable  chair  in  which  the  occupant  sat  upright, 
but  they  are  sometimes  confounded,  as  by  Martial 
(iv.  51).  It  differed  from  the  eatkedra  also,  but  in 
what  the  difference  consisted  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine. [Catbbora.]  The  tella  was  sometimes 
entirely  open,  as  we  infer  from  the  account  given 
by  Tacitus  of  the  death  of  Galba  {Hi$t,  I  35,  &c.), 
but  more  frequently  shut  in.  (Juven.  L  126  ;  Suet 
Ner.  26,  VUelL  16,  Otho,  6.)  Dion  Cassius  (Ix. 
2)  pretends  that  Claudius  first  employed  the 
covered  sella,  but  in  this  he  is  contradicted  by 
Suetonius  (Odav,  53),  and  by  himself  (xlviL  23, 
Ivi.  43).  It  appears,  however,  not  to  have  been 
intixHluced  until  long  after  the  lectica  was  common, 
since  we  scarcely,  if  ever,  find  any  allusion  to  it 
until  the  period  of  the  empire  The  sellae  were 
made  sometimes  of  plain  leather,  and  sometimes 
ornamented  with  bone,  ivory,  silver  (Lamprid. 
Elagab,  4),  or  gold  (Claud.  Homor.  Cons,  iv.  583), 
according  to  the  rank  or  fortune  of  the  proprietor. 
They  were  furnished  with  a  pilk>w  to  support  the 
head  and  neck  (eemea/,  Juv.  vi.  532,  and  Schol.), 
when  made  roomy  the  epithet  latea  was  applied 
(Senec.  de  Const.  14),  when  smaller  than  usual 
they  were  termed  sMuUas  (Tacit  Hist,  iil  85)  ; 
the  motion  was  so  ea^  that  one  might  study  with- 
out inconvenience  (Plin.  Bp.  iii.  5),  while  at  the 
same  time  it  afforded  healthfol  exercise.  (Senee. 
Brwc.  vU.  12  ;  Oalen.  <ie  7Wm/.  Fo/.  vl  4  ;  Caelius 
Aurelian.  L  e,) 

IV.  Sbl^ab  of  diffierent  kinds  are  mentioned 
incidentally  in  ancient  writers,  accompanied  by 
epithets  which  serve  to  point  out  generally  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  Thus  we 
read  of  sellae  bakteares,  sellas  Umsoriaej  ssUae  o5- 
sMrictoa,  ssUas /amiliarioae  t.  psrtusae,  and  many 
others.  Both  Vairo  (L.  L,  v.  128)  and  Festus 
(s.  o.)  have  preserved  the  word  seUqtuutrmn,  The 
former  cbsses  it  afeng  with  sedes,  ssdUe^  solium^ 
sellae,  the  bitter  calls  them  **'sedUia  amtiqui  gene- 
ris,^ and  Amobius  includes  them  among  common 
articles  of  furniture.  No  hint  however,  is  given 
by  any  of  these  anthoritiea  which  could  lead  us  to 
o  T  4 
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conjectare  the  tbape,  nor  it  any  additional  light 
thrown  upon  the  question  by  Hyginua,  who  telU 
01,  when  describing  the  constellationa,  that  Cassio- 
peia is  seated  **  in  nligmastro.'** 

Of  chairs  in  ordinary  use  for  domestic  purposes, 
a  great  Tariety,  many  displaying  great  taste,  hare 
bf^n  discovered  in  excavations  or  are  seen  repre- 
sented in  ancient  frescoes.  The  first  cut  annexed 
represents  a  bronze    one  from  the  Museum  at 


Naples  (AfuM.  Both,  rol  tl  taT.  28) :  the  second, 
two  chairs,  of  which  the  one  on  the  right  hand  is 
in  the  Vatican  and  the  other  is  taken  from  a  paint- 
ing at  Pompeii.  {Mus.  Both,  toI.  xii.  tav.  3.)  A 
chair  of  a  very  beautiful  form  is  given  in  the  il/as. 
Both.  ToL  viiL  Uv.  20. 


V.  Sbllab  Equkstrul  [Ephippium.]  [W.R.] 

SK'MATA  {a^ttara).     [Funus,  p.  556,  a,] 

SEMBELLA.     [DBNARiua.] 

SEMENTIVAE  FERIAE.  [F«RiA,p.530.a.] 

SEMIS,  SEMISSIS.     [As,  p.  140,  b.] 

SEMU'NCIA.     [Uncia.] 

SEMUNCIA'RIUM  FUNUS.  [Fenus,  p. 
527,  b.l 

SENATUS.  In  all  the  republics  of  antiquity 
the  govemroent  was  divided  between  a  senate  and 
a  popuUr  assembly  ;  and  in  cases  where  a  king 
stood  at  the  head  of  affairs,  as  at  Sparta,  the 
king  had  little  more  thnn  the  executive.  A  se- 
nate in  the  early  times  was  always  regarded  as 
an  assembly  of  elders,  which  is  in  fact  the  meaning 
of  the  Roman  senatus  as  of  the  Spartan  ^cpovcria, 
and  its  members  were  elected  from  among  the 
nobles  of  the  nation.  The  number  of  senators 
in  the  ancient  republics  always  bore  a  distinct  re- 
lation to  the  number  of  tribes  of  which  the  nation 
was  composed.  [Boulk,  Gbrusia.]  Hence  in 
the  earliest  times,  when  Rome  consisted  of  only 
one  tribe,  its  senate  consisted  of  one  hundred  mem- 
bers {$enatoret  ovpatret;  compare  Patricii),  and 
when  the  Sabine  tribe  or  the  Tities  became  united 
with  the  Latin  tribe  or  the  Ramnes,  the  number 
of  senators  was  increased  to  two  hundred.  (Dionys. 
ii.  47  ;  Plut  Rom.  20.)  This  number  was  again 
augmented  by  one  hundred,  when  the  third  tribe 
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or  the  Luceres  became  incorporated  with  ilie 
Roman  state.  Dionysius  (iil  67)  and  Livy  (L 
35)  place  this  Ust  event  in  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus  ;  Cicero  {de  Bs  PmbL  ii.  20),  who 
agrees  with  the  two  historians  on  this  point,  states 
that  Tarquiniui  doubled  the  number  of  senators, 
according  to  which  we  ought  to  suppose  that  be- 
fore Tarquinius  the  senate  consisted  only  of  150 
members.  This  difference  howerer  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  supposition,  that  at  the  time  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus  a  number  of  seats  in  the  senate 
had  become  vacant,  which  he  filled  up  at  the 
same  time  that  he  added  100  Lueeres  to  the  senate, 
or  else  that  Cicero  regarded  the  Luceres,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  two  other  tribes,  as  a  second  or  a  new 
half  of  the  nation,  and  thus  incorrectly  considered 
their  senators  likewise  as  the  second  or  new  half 
of  that  body.  Ths  new  senators  added  by  Tar- 
quinius Priscus  were  distinguished  from  those  be- 
longing to  the  two  older  tribes  by  the  appellation 
paire$  minorum  pmtimm,  as  previously  those  who 
represented  the  Tities  had  been  disUnguished,  by 
the  same  name,  finom  those  who  represented  the 
Ramnes.  (Dionys.  iu  57.)  Servius  Tullius  did 
not  make  any  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
senate  ;  but  under  Tarquinius  Superbus  their 
number  is  said  to  have  become  very  much  di- 
minished, as  this  tyrant  put  many  to  death  and 
sent  others  into  exile.  This  account  however  ap- 
pears to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  and  it  is  a  pro- 
t>ab1e  supposition  of  Niebuhr  {ifIi$L  of  Bom^  L 
p.  526),  that  several  vacancies  in  the  senate  arose 
from  many  of  the  senators  accompanying  the  tyrant 
into  his  exile.  The  vacancies  which  had  thus 
arisen  were  filled  up  immediately  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  republic,  by  L.  Junius  Brutus, 
as  some  writers  state  (Liv.  ii.  1),  or,  according  to 
Dionysius  (v.  13),  by  Brutus  and  Valerius  Publi- 
cola,  and  according  to  Plutarch  {PwbL  11)  and 
Festus  ($.  V.  Qui  jxUret)  by  Valerius  Publicola 
alone.  All  however  agree  that  the  persons  who 
were  on  this  occasion  made  senators  were  noble 
plebeians  of  equestrian  rank.  Dionysius  states, 
that  the  noblest  of  the  plebeians  were  first  raised 
to  the  rank  of  patricians,  and  that  then  the  new 
senators  were  taken  from  among  them.  But  this 
appears  to  be  incompatible  with  the  name  by 
which  they  were  designated.  Had  they  been 
made  patricians,  they  would  have  been  patres  like 
the  others,  whereas  now  the  new  senators  are  said 
to  have  been  distinguished  from  the  old  ones  by 
the  name  of  oonacripti.  (Liv.  ii.  1  ;  Fest  «.  r.  Com- 
Bcripti  and  adlecH.)  Hence  the  customary  mode  of 
addressing  the  whole  senate  henceforth  always 
was :  patret  amscripH^  that  is,  patrt$  et  conscriptL 
There  is  a  statement  that  the  number  of  these  new 
senators  was  164  (Plut.  PubL  11  ;  FesL  $.f>.  Qmi 
patres)  ;  but  this,  as  Niebuhr  has  justly  remarked, 
is  a  fabrication,  perhaps  of  Valerius  of  Antium, 
which  is  contradicted  by  all  subsequent  history. 

Henceforth  the  number  of  300  senators  appears 
to  have  remained  unaltered  for  several  centuries: 
(Liv.  Epit.  60.)  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus  was 
the  first  who  attempted  to  make  a  change,  but  in 
what  this  consisted  is  not  certain.  In  the  epitome 
of  Livy  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  he  intended  to 
add  600  equites  to  the  number  of  300  senators, 
which  would  have  made  a  senate  of  900  members, 
and  would  have  given  a  great  preponderance  to  the 
equites.  This  appears  to  be  an  absurdity.  (Oottling, 
Ge$eh,  d.  Bom.  Staattv,  p  437.)      Plutarch  (C. 
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&ra4xh,  5,  &c.)  states,  that  Gracclms  added  to  the 
senate  800  equites,  whom  he  was  allowed  to  select 
from  the  whole  body  of  equites,  and  that  he  trans- 
ferred the  indicia  to  this  new  senate  of  600.  This 
acconnt  seems  to  be  founded  upon  a  confusion  of 
the  lex  judiciaria  of  C.  GiBcchus  with  the  later 
one  of  Livius  Drasus  (Walter,  Geaek.  d,  Nom. 
AodUt,  p.  244),  and  all  the  other  writers  who  men- 
tion the  lex  judiciaria  of  C.  (haochus  do  not  allude 
to  any  change  or  inciease  in  the  number  of  sena- 
tors, but  merely  state  that  he  transfened  the  judi- 
da  from  the  senate  to  the  equites,  who  remained  in 
their  posiession  till  the  tribuneship  of  Lirius  Dra- 
sus. The  latter  proposed,  that  as  the  senate  con- 
sisted of  300,  an  equal  number  of  equites  should 
be  elected  {itpurrivhiw)  into  the  senate,  and  that  in 
future  the  judices  should  be  taken  from  this  senate 
of  600.  ( Appian.  B.CIZS;  AureL  Vict  <U  Vir. 
IQmtr,  66  ;  Lir.  Ejn^,  71.)  After  the  death  of 
Livius  Drusus,  however,  this  law  was  abolished  by 
the  senate  itself  on  whose  behalf  it  had  been  pro- 
posed,  and  the  senate  now  again  consisted  of  300 
members.  During  the  civil  war  between  Marine 
and  Sulla  many  vacancies  must  have  occurred  in 
the  senate.  Sulla  in  his  dictatorship  not  only  filled 
up  these  vacancies,  but  increased  the  number  of 
senators.  All  we  know  of  this  increase  with  cer- 
tainty is,  that  he  caused  about  300  of  the  most 
distinguished  equites  to  be  elected  into  the  senate 
(Appian.  B,  C,  i.  100),  but  the  real  mcrease  which 
he  made  to  the  number  of  senators  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere.  It  appears,  however,  henceforth  to 
have  consisted  of  between  five  and  six  hundred. 
(Cic  ad  Att.\.  14.)  Julius  Caesar  augmented  the 
number  to  900,  and  raised  to  this  dignity  even 
common  soldiers,  freedmen,  and  peregrtni.  (Dion 
Caas.  xliiL  47  ;  Suet  Cbes.  80.)  This  arbitrari- 
ness in  electing  unworthy  persons  into  the  senate, 
and  of  extending  its  number  at  random,  was  imi- 
tated after  the  death  of  Car^sar,  for  on  one  occasion 
there  were  nuHre  than  one  thousand  senators.  (Suet 
Amg.  35.)  Augustus  cleared  the  senate  of  the  un- 
worthy membm,  who  were  contemptuously  called 
by  the  people  Orcim  tenaiores^  reduced  its  number 
to  600  (Dion  Cass.  lir.  14),  and  ordained  that  a  list 
of  the  senators  should  always  be  exhibited  to  public 
inspection.  (Dion  Ous.  Iv.  3.)  During  the  first 
centuries  of  the  empire,  this  number  appears,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  remained  the  same  ;  but  as  every* 
thing  depended  upon  the  will  of  Uie  emperor,  we 
can  scarcely  expect  to  find  a  regular  and  fixed 
number  of  them.  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  17.)  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  empire  their  number  was  again 
very  much  diminished. 

With  respect  to  the  eligibility  of  persons  for 
the  senate,  as  well  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  elected,  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
several  periods  of  Roman  history.  It  was  formerly 
a  common  opinion,  founded  upon  Livy  (i.  8)  and 
Festus  (s.  «.  PraeteriH  smo^ores),  which  has  in 
modem  times  found  new  supporters  in  Huschke 
and  Rubino,  that  in  the  early  period  of  Roman 
history  the  kings  appointed  the  members  of  the 
senate  at  their  own  discretion.  Niebuhr  and 
others  after  him  have  attempted  to  show  that  the 
populus  of  Rome  was  the  real  sovereign,  that  all 
the  powers  which  the  kings  possessed  were  dele- 
gated to  them  by  the  popiuus,  and  that  the  senate 
was  an  assembly  formed  on  the  principle  of  re- 
presentation, so  that  it  represented  the  populus, 
and  that  its  members  were  elected  by  the  populus. 
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Dionysius  (ii.  14)  also  states  that  the  senatora 
were  elected  by  the  populus,  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  describes  the  election  is  erroneous,  for 
he  believes  that  the  three  tribes  were  already 
united  when  the  senate  consisted  of  only  one 
hundred  members,  and  that  Uie  senators  were 
elected  by  the  curies.  Niebuhr  (L  p.  338) 
thinks,  that  each  gens  sent  its  decurio,  who  was 
its  alderman,  to  represent  it  in  the  senate  ;  QbU 
tling  (p.  151,  comp.  p.  62)  on  the  other  band 
believes,  with  somewhat  more  probability,  that 
each  decuiy  (the  9&cds  of  Dionysius),  which  con- 
tained either  a  part  of  one  or  parts  of  several 
smaller  gentes,  had  to  appoint  one  old  man  by 
whom  it  was  represented  in  the  senate,  and  a 
younger  one  as  eques.  This  supposition  removes 
the  difficulty  respecting  the  decurio,  which  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Walter  {Cfesek,  d,  Rom.  ReekU^ 
p.  23.  n.  12)  ;  for  the  decurio  was  the  commander 
of  a  division  of  the  army,  and  as  such  could  not 
well  have  been  of  the  age  of  a  senator.  As,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  each  decury  or  gens  ap- 
pointed one  senator,  each  cury  was  represented  by 
ten,  each  tribe  by  one  hundred,  and  the  whole 
populus  by  three  hundred  senators,  all  of  whom 
bdd  their  dignity  for  life.  But  this  theory  cannot 
be  accepted,  for  we  must  either  set  neariy  all 
the  ancient  authorities  at  defiance,  or  we  must 
acquiesce  in  the  old  opinion  that  the  king  ap- 
pointed the  senators.  The  plebeians  as  such 
were  not  represented  in  the  senate,  for  the  in- 
stances in  which  plebeians  are  mentioned  as  being 
made  senators,  as  in  the  reign  of  Tarqninins  Pris- 
cus  and  after  the  abolition  of  the  kingly  power, 
cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  mere 
momentary  measures,  which  the  government  was 
obliged  to  adopt  for  several  reasons,  and  without 
any  intention  to  appoint  representatives  of  the 
plebes.  (Niebuhr,  L  p.  526,  &c.)  The  numbers  of 
such  plebeian  senators  at  any  rate  must  have  been 
much  smaller  than  they  are  stated  by  our  authori- 
ties, for  there  is  no  instance  of  any  plebeian  sena- 
tor on  record  until  the  year  430  b.  c.,  when  Spurius 
Maelius  is  mentioned  as  senator.  The  senate  it- 
self appears  to  have  had  some  influence  upon  the 
election  of  new  members,  inasmuch  as  it  might  raise 
objections  against  a  person  elected.  (Dionys.  vii.  55.) 
The  whole  senate  was  divided  into  decuries,  each 
of  which  corresponded  to  a  curia.  When  the 
senate  consisted  of  <m]y  one  hundred  members, 
there  were  accordingly  only  ten  decuries  of  sena- 
tors ;  and  ten  senators,  one  being  taken  from  each 
decuiy,  formed  the  dtoem  primi  who  represented 
the  ten  curies.  When  subsequently  the  represent- 
atives  of  the  two  other  tribe*  were  admitted  into 
the  senate,  the  Ramnes  with  their  decem  primi  re- 
tained for  a  time  their  superiority  over  the  two 
other  tribes  (Dionys.  ii.  58,  iii.  1  ;  Plut  Num,  d\ 
and  gave  their  votes  first  (Dionys.  vi.  84.)  Tho 
first  among  the  decern  primi  was  the  princeps 
seao/Kf,  who  was  appointed  by  the  kmg  (Dionys. 
ii.  12  ;  Lyd.  ds  Men*,  i.  19),  and  was  at  the  same 
time  custos  urbis.  [PRAarBCTUS  Urbi.]  Respect* 
ing  the  age  at  which  a  person  might  be  elected 
into  the  senate  during  the  kingly  period,  we  know 
no  more  than  what  is  indicated  by  the  name  sena- 
tor itself,  that  is,  that  they  were  persons  of  ad- 
vanced age.  (Comp.  Becker,  Bom,  AiierA.  voL  iu 
pt  ii.  p.  385,  &C.) 

On  the  establishment  of  the  republic  the  elf 
tion  qf  senators  passed  from  the  hands  of 
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kingt  into  thoM  of  the  magiatiatet,  tha  eonnh,  eon- 
nUr  tribunei,  and  tolMaqueiitlj  the  onMn.  (Liv. 
iL  1 ;  Feit  ILV.  PnuterUi  mmaforM.)  But  the  power 
of  electm^  wnaton  poweiicd  bj  the  icpaMictn 
BMfbtiBtee  WM  by  no  meant  an  atbitnrf  power, 
fcr  the  eenaton  wen  alwaji  taken  from  among 
those  who  were  eqnitea,  or  whom  the  people  bad 
IHrerionsly  inTeeted  with  a  magietney,  eo  that  in 
reality  the  people  themaeWee  alwaya  nominated 
the  candidates  for  the  senate.  From  the  year 
487  &  c  the  prineeps  senatos  was  no  longer 
appointed  lor  lim,  hot  became  a  magistmte  ap- 
pointed by  the  cnries,  and  the  paties  minomm 
gentinm  were  likewise  eligible  to  this  dignity. 
(Niebahr,  iL  p.  119.)  It  moreover  appears,  that 
all  the  curule  magistrates  from  the  qoaestors  np- 
wards  had  by  Ttrtne  of  their  oAee  a  seat  in  the 
senate,  which  they  retained  after  the  year  of  their 
office  was  orer,  and  it  was  from  these  ez-magis- 
trates  that  the  vacancies  oecniring  in  the  senate 
were  genenlly  filled  op. 

After  the  institution  of  the  censorship,  the  een- 
sors  alone  had  the  right  to  elect  new  members  into 
the  senate  from  among  the  ex-magistrmt<^  and  to 
ejccladt*  such  as  they  deemed  unworthy.  (Zonar. 
Tii.  19;  oompare  Cic  <U  Ltg,  iii  12.)  [Cen- 
sor.] The  exclusion  was  effected  by  simply 
passing  over  the  names  and  not  entering  them 
mto  the  lisu  of  senators,  whence  such  men  were 
called  praeUriH  snotorvs.  (Fest  s.  o.)  On  one 
extraordinary  occasion  the  eldest  among  the  ex- 
censors  was  iuTosted  with  dictatorial  power  to 
elect  new  memboa  mto  the  senate.  (lar.  xxiii. 
22.)  The  censors  were  thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
confined  in  their  elections  to  such  persons  as  had 
already  received  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
on  the  other,  they  were  expressly  directed  by  the 
lex  Ovinia  tribuiucia  to  elect  **  ex  omni  ordine  op- 
timum qoemque  cnriatim.**  (Fest  L  e.)  This  ob- 
scure lex  Ovinia  is  referred  by  Niebuhr  (i..  a  527) 
to  the  time  anterior  to  the  admission  of  the  coo- 
scripti  into  the  senate,  but  it  evidently  belongs  to 
a  much  later  period,  and  was  meant  to  be  a  guid- 
ance to  the  censors,  as  he  himself  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged (iL  p.  408,  n.  855  ;  compare  Walter, 
p.  100,  n.  68).  The  ordo  mentioned  m  this  lex  is 
the  ordo  senatorius,  t.«.  men  who  were  eligible  for 
the  senate  from  the  office  they  had  held.  (Lit. 
xxiL  49.)  The  expression  euriaUm  is  very  difficult 
to  explain  ;  some  believe  thai  it  refers  to  the  fret 
that  the  new  senators  were  only  appointed  with  the 
sanction  of  the  senate  itself  (Diooys.  tIL  65  ;  Cic. 
Philip,  V.  17),  and  in  the  presence  of  the  lictors, 
who  represented  the  curies. 

From  the  time  that  the  corale  magistrates  had 
the  right  to  take  their  seats  in  the  senate,  we  must 
distinguish  between  two  classes  of  senators,  vis., 
real  senators,  or  such  as  had  been  regularly  raised 
to  their  dignity  by  the  magistrates  or  the  censors, 
and  such  as  had,  by  virtue  of  the  office  which  they 
held  or  had  held,  a  right  to  take  their  seata  in  the 
senate  and  to  speak  ( mmtmdiam  dicenJuB  swftirfwie), 
but  not  to  vote.  (Gellins,  iiL  1 8 ;  Fest. «. «.  Smuiorm.) 
To  this  ordo  senatorius  also  belonged  the  pontic 
fex  maximns  and  the  flamen  dialis.  The  whole 
of  these  senators  had,  as  we  have  stated,  no  right 
to  vote,  but  when  the  others  had  voted,  they  might 
ftep  over  or  join  the  one  or  the  other  party,  whence 
they  were  called  teiustorei  pedarii^  an  appellation 
which  had  in  former  times  been  applied  to  those 
Juniores  who  were  not  consokn,  (CML  /.  e. 
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pan  Niebohr,  ii  p.  114  ;  Waher,  pi  144^  and 
more  especially  Becker,  Lc  p^  431,  &c. ;  F.  Hcf- 
mann,  J>tr  Bom  Smai^  p.  19,  &c)  A  aingaiar 
irregdarity  in  electing  members  of  the  senate  wns 
committed  by  Appias  Clandius  Caecus,  who  elected 
into  the  senate  sons  of  finedmca  (Liv.  ix.  29,  46  ; 
Anr.  Viet  ds  Ftr.  Jlhuir,  94)  ;  but  this  cosidnct 
was  dedarsd  illegal,  and  had  do  farther  iiawfi 


When  at  length  aU  the  state  offices  had  beesow 
equally  accessible  to  the  plebeians  and  the  patri- 
cians, and  when  the  majerity  of  efficea  were  hrid 
by  the  former,  their  number  in  the  senate  naturall  r 
increased  in  proportidn.  The  senate  had  gradnaOy 
becooM  an  assembly  icptesenting  the  people^  am 
farmeriy  it  had  rspreseted  the  pqmlua,  and  down 
to  the  last  eentnry  of  the  republic  the  senntonal 
dignity  was  only  regarded  as  one  eonfierred  by  the 
people.  (Cic.  pro  SmI  €5,  ft  Leg,  iiL  12,  e.  Vmr, 
!V.  II,  pro  GmemL  66.)  But  notwithstandis^ 
this  apparently  popular  character  of  the  senate,  it 
was  never  a  popular  or  democratic  assembly,  for 
now  its  members  belonged  to  the  nobiles,  who 
were  as  aristocratic  as  the  patridansL  [No- 
BILB8.]  The  office  of  prineeps  senatua,  which 
had  become  independent  oif  that  of  piaetor  urbanna, 
was  now  given  by  the  censors,  and  at  first  dways 
to  the  eldest  among  the  ex-censors  (liT.  xxriL  1 1 ), 
but  afterwards  to  any  other  senator  whom  they 
thoqght  moot  worthy,  and  unlem  there  was  any 
charge  to  be  made  against  him,  he  was  re<«Iected 
at  the  next  lustmm.  This  distinction,  however, 
great  as  it  was,  afforded  neither  power  nor  adnm- 
ts^  (Zonar.  viL  19),  and  did  not  even  coolier  the 
privilege  of  presiding  at  the  meetings  of  the  senate, 
which  only  belonged  to  those  magistralea  wiio  had 
the  right  to  conv&e  the  senate.  (OelL  xiv.  7 ;  Ci& 
do  Lm.  iiL  4.) 

It  has  been  supposed  by  Niebuhr  (iiL  p.  406), 
that  a  senatorial  census  existed  at  Rome  at  the 
commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war,  but  the 
words  of  Livy  (xxIt.  1 1)  on  which  thb  supposition 
is  founded  seem  to  be  too  vague  to  admit  of  such  an 
infersnce.  Oottling  (p.  346)  infers  from  Cicero  (od 
Fam,  xiiL  5),  that  Comar  was  the  first  who  insti- 
tuted a  senatorial  census,  but  the  pasasge  of  Cicero 
is  still  mere  inconclusive  than  that  of  Livy,  and 
we  may  safely  take  it  lor  granted  that  daru^  the 
whole  of  the  republican  period  no  such  census 
existed  (Plin.  H,  N.  xiv.  IX  althoi«h  aenatoia 
natoially  always  belonged  to  the  wealthiest  classes. 
The  institution  of  a  census  for  senators  belongs 
altogether  to  the  time  of  the  empire.  Augustus 
fint  fixed  it  at  400,000  sesterces,  aflerwards  in- 
creased  it  to  double  this  sum,  and  at  last  even  to 
1,200,000  sesterces.  Those  senaters  whose  pro- 
perty did  not  amount  to  this  sum,  received  gmnts 
from  the  emperor  to  make  it  up.  (Suet  Amg,  41 ; 
Dion  C^am.  liv.  17,  26,  30,  Iv.  13.)  Subseqfuently 
it  seems  to  have  become  customary  to  remove  from 
the  senate  those  who  had  lost  their  property 
through  their  own  prodigality  and  vices,  if  they 
did  not  quit  it  of  their  own  accord.  (Tacit  Ammed. 
ii.  48,  xiL  62 ;  Suet  TUl  47.)  Augustus  also, 
after  having  cleared  the  senate  of  unworthy  mem- 
bers, introduced  a  new  and  reanimating  element 
into  it  by  admitting  men  from  the  municipia,  the 
cobnies,  and  even  from  the  provinces.  (Tacit 
Annal.  iiL  55,  xL  25  ;  Suet  Vetp.  9.)  When 
an  inhabitant  of  a  province  was  honoured  in  this 
manner,  the  proTince  was  said  to  receiTe  the  jas 
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tmahu.  PtoTuicials  who  wen  made  senaton  of 
couiM  went  to  reside  at  Rome,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  as  belonged  to  Sicily  or  to  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  they  were  not  allowed  to  risit  their 
jiatiTe  countries  without  a  special  permission  of 
the  emperor.  (Tacit  AwtaL  xiL  23  ;  Dion  Casa. 
liL  46,  Ix.  25.)  In  order  to  make  Rome  or  Italy 
their  new  home,  the  proTineial  candidates  for  the 
senate  were  sabseqaently  always  expected  to  a<s 
quire  landed  property  in  Italy.  (Plm.  EpuL  vi. 
19.)  On  the  whole,  however,  the  equites  remained 
during  the  first  centuries  of  the  empire  the  semi- 
narinm  senatus,  which  they  had  also  been  in  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic. 

As  regards  the  age  at  which  a  person  might  be- 
come a  senator,  we  hare  no  express  statement  for 
the  time  of  the  republic,  although  it  appears  to 
have  been  fixed  by  some  custom  or  law,  as  the 
aetas  senatoria  is  frequently  mentioned,  especially 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  republic  But  we 
may  by  induction  discover  the  probable  age.  We 
know  that  according  to  the  lex  annalis  of  the  tribune 
Villius,  the  age  fixed  for  the  quaestorship  was  31. 
(Orelli,  Omom,  TuU.  vol  iii.  p.  133.)  Now  as  it 
might  happen  that  a  quaestor  was  made  a  senator 
immediately  after  the  expiration  of  his  office,  we 
may  presume  that  the  earliest  age  at  which  a  man 
codd  become  a  senator  was  32.  Augustus  at  last 
fixed  the  senatorial  age  at  25  (Dion  Cass.  Hi.  20), 
which  appears  to  have  remained  unaltered  through- 
out the  time  of  the  empire. 

No  senator  was  allowed  to  carry  on  any  mer- 
cantile business.  About  the  commencement  of  the 
second  Punic  vrar,  some  senators  appear  to  have 
violated  this  law  or  custom,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent iu  recurrence  a  law  was  passed  with  the  ve- 
hement opposition  of  the  senate,  that  none  of  its 
members  should  be  permitted  to  possess  a  ship  of 
more  than  300  amphorae  in  tonnage,  as  this  was 
thought  sufficiently  laige  to  convey  to  Rome  the 
produce  of  their  estates  abroad.  (Liv.  xxi  63.)  It 
is  clear  however  firom  Cicero  (c.  Fwr.  v.  18), 
that  this  law  was  frequently  violated. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  senate  {tmatm  UgiH' 
mu8)  took  place  during  the  republic,  and  probably 
during  the  kingly  period  also,  on  the  calends,  nones, 
and  ides  of  every  month  (Cic.  od  Q.  FraL  ii.  1 3)  ; 
extraordinary  meetings  (senates  imdietu»)  might  be 
convoked  on  any  other  day,  with  the  exception  of 
those  which  were  atri,  and  those  on  which  ooroitia 
>were  held.  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Frat  ii.  2.)  The  right  of 
convoking  the  senate  during  the  kingly  period  be- 
longed to  the  king,  or  to  his  vicegerent,  the  custos 
urbis.  (Dionys.  ii  8  ;  PkASracTUS  Urbl)  This 
right  was  during  the  republic  transferred  to  the 
ccunle  magistrates,  and  at  last  to  the  tribunes  also. 
Under  the  empire  the  consuls,  piaeton,  and  tri- 
bunes continued  to  enjoy  the  same  privilege  (Dion 
Cass.  Ivi.  47,  lix.  24  ;  Tacit.  HitL  iv.  39),  al- 
though  the  emperors  also  had  it  (Dion  Cass.  liii. 
1,  liv.  3.)  If  a  senator  did  not  appear  on  a  day  of 
meeting,  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  for  which  a  pledge 
was  taken  {pigmoria  eaptio)  until  it  was  paid. 
(Oellius,  xiv.  7  ;  Liv.  iiL  28  ;  Cic  de  Leg,  iii.  4, 
PMUp.  i.  5  ;  Plut  Cie,  43.)  Under  the  empire 
the  penalty  for  not  appearing  without  sufficient 
reason  was  increased.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  18,  Iv.  3, 
Ix.  11.)  Towards  the  end  of  the  republic  it  was 
decreed,  that  during  the  whole  month  of  February 
the  senate  should  give  audience  to  foreign  ambas- 
sadors on  all  days  on  which  the  senate  could  law- 
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fulty  meet,  and  that  no  other  matters  should  be 
discussed  until  these  afiairs  were  settled.  (Cic  ad 
Q.  Fnt,  iL  13,  Off  Fatn.  i.  4.) 

The  places  where  the  meetings  of  the  senate 
were  held  (etiriiM,  aenaada)  were  always  inaugu- 
rated by  the  augurs.  [Txmplum.]  The  most  an- 
cient phu»  was  the  Curia  Hostilia,  in  which  alone 
originally  a  scnatusconsultum  could  be  made.  Af- 
terwards however  several  temples  were  used  for 
this  purpose,  such  as  the  temple  of  Concordia,  a 
place  near  the  temple  of  Bellona  [Lboatus],  and 
one  near  the  porta  Capena.  (Fest ».  v,  Sauumla  ; 
Vano,  ds  Ling.  Ltd,  v.  155, 156.)  Under  the  em- 
perors the  senate  also  met  in  other  places :  under 
Caesar  the  cnria  Julia,  a  building  of  immense 
Splendour,  was  commenced ;  'but  snbseiquentlT  meet- 
ings of  the  senate  were  not  unfrequently  held  in 
the  house  of  a  consul. 

When  in  the  earliest  times  the  king  or  the  cus- 
tos urbis,  after  oonsultmg  the  pleasure  of  the  gods 
by  auspices,  had  oonvoked  the  senate  {temOum 
tdiean^  eomweore),  he  opened  the  session  with  the 
words  *.  ^  Quod  boaum,  finistum,  felix  fortnnatum- 
qve  sit  populo  Romano  Quiritibus,**  and  then  Uid 
before  the  assembly  {re/trrt^  rdatio)  what  he  had 
to  propose.  The  president  then  called  upon  the 
memlMers  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  when  the  dis- 
cussion was  over,  every  member  gave  his  vote. 
The  majority  of  votes  always  decided  a  question. 
The  majority  was  ascertained  either  by  nvmeraiio 
or  by  diteenio^  that  is,  the  president  either  counted 
the  votes  (Fest  $.  «.  Numera\  ot  the  members 
who  voted  on  the  same  side  joined  together,  and 
thus  separated  from  those  who  voted  otherwise. 
This  bitter  method  of  voting  appears  in  kter  times 
to  have  been  the  usual  one,  and,  according  to 
Capito  {ap.  QtU,  xiv.  7),  the  only  legitimate  method. 
[Sbnatusoonsultum.] 

The  subjects  laid  before  the  senate  portly  bo- 
longed  to  the  internal  afibirs  of  the  state,  partly 
to  legislation,  and  partly  to  finance  ;  and  no  mea- 
sure could  be  brought  before  the  popnlus  without 
having  previously  been  discussed  and  prepared  by 
the  senate.  The  senate  was  thus  the  medium 
through  which  all  afiairs  of  the  whole  government 
had  to  pass :  it  considered  and  discussed  whatever 
measures  the  king  thought  proper  to  introduce, 
and  had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  perfect  control  over 
the  assembly  of  the  popolus,  which  could  only  ac- 
cept or  reject  what  tne  senate  brought  before  it 
When  a  king  died,  the  royal  dignity,  until  a  suc- 
cessor was  elected,  was  transferred  to  the  decem 
primi  (Liv.  i.  17),  each  of  whom  in  rotation  held 
this  dignity  for  five  days.  The  candidate  for  the 
royal  power  was  first  decided  upon  by  the  inter- 
reges,  who  then  proposed  him  to  the  whole  senate, 
and  if  t|ie  senate  agreed  with  the  election,  the 
interrex  of  the  day,  at  the  command  of  the  senate, 
proposed  the  candidate  to  the  comitia  and  took 
their  votes  respecting  him.  (Dionys.  ii.  58,  iii.  36, 
iv.  40,  80  ;  comp.  Walter,  p.  25,  n.  28.)  The  will 
of  the  gods  was  then  consulted  by  the  augurs,  and 
when  the  gods  too  sanctioned  the  election  (Liv.  i. 
18),  a  second  meeting  of  the  populus  was  held,  in 
which  the  augurs  announced  tne  sanction  of  the 
gods.  Hereupon  the  king  was  invested  with  the 
powers  belonging  to  his  office. 

Under  the  republic  the  right  of  convoking  the 
senate  was  at  first  only  possessed  by  the  dictators, 
praetors  or  consuls,  interreges,  and  the  praefectus 
urbi,  who  also,  like  the  kings  of  former  times,  hud 
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kingt  into  thoM  of  the  magiatiatet,  tlie  eonnh,  eoD- 
■alw  tribunes,  and  aobtequently  tlie  onMn.  (Lir. 
il  1 ;  Fe§Lt.9.PixuterUi$tmtttorm.)  But  the  power 
of  eleetinf  wnaton  poweiicd  bj  the  icpublicnn 
MogittfEtee  WM  b j  no  meant  an  aibitmy  power, 
for  the  aenaton  weie  alwaji  taken  from  among 
thote  who  were  eqnitea,  or  whom  the  people  had 
prcTiottsly  UBTeeted  with  a  magiatney,  eo  that  in 
reality  the  people  themaeWee  alwayi  nominated 
the  candidatee  for  the  aenate.  From  the  year 
487  &  c  the  prineepa  aenataa  waa  no  longer 
appointed  fir  lin,  but  became  a  magistmte  ap- 
pomted  by  the  curies,  and  the  paties  minomm 
gentium  were  likewise  eligible  to  this  dignity. 
(Niebuhr,  ii  p.  119.)  It  moreoTer  appears,  that 
all  the  curule  magistrates  from  the  quaestors  up- 
wards had  by  virtue  of  their  office  a  seat  in  the 
senate,  which  they  retained  after  the  year  of  their 
office  was  otw,  mid  it  was  from  these  ex-magis- 
trates that  the  vacancies  oeeniring  in  the  aenate 
were  genenlly  filled  up. 

After  the  institution  of  the  censorship,  the  een- 
sors  alone  had  the  right  to  elect  new  memben  into 
the  senate  from  among  the  ex-magistrat<'8,  and  to 
exclad>»  such  as  they  deemed  unworthy.  (Zonar. 
Tii.  19;  compare  Cic.  de  Ug.  iiL  12.)  [Cbn- 
auR.]  The  ezdosion  was  effected  by  simply 
passing  over  the  names  and  not  entering  them 
mto  the  lists  of  senators,  whence  such  men  were 
called  praUeriH  mmUoru,  (Fest  a.  v.)  On  one 
extraoridinary  oecation  the  eldest  among  the  ex* 
eensors  was  inrested  with  dictatorial  power  to 
elect  new  memben  mto  the  senate.  (lar.  xxiii. 
2*2.)  The  censors  were  thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
ennfined  in  their  eleetiona  to  such  persona  aa  had 
already  received  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and 


on  the  other,  they  wen  expreaaly  directed  by  the 
lex  Orinia  tribunicia  to  elect  **  ex  omni  ordine  op- 
timum quemque  cnriatim.**  (Fest  L  c)  This  ob- 
scure lex  Ormia  is  referred  by  Niebuhr  (L  a  527) 
to  the  time  anterior  to  the  admission  of  the  oon- 
scripti  into  the  senate,  but  it  endently  belongs  to 
a  much  later  period,  and  was  meant  to  be  a  guid- 
ance to  the  censors,  aa  he  himaelf  afkerwarda  ac- 
knowledged (il  p.  408,  n.  855  \  compare  Walter, 
pw  100,  n.  68).  The  ordo  mentioned  m  this  lex  is 
the  ordo  senatcrius,  t.«.  men  who  were  eligible  for 
the  senate  from  the  office  they  had  held.  (Liv. 
xxil  49.)  The  expression  auiaiim  is  rery  difficult 
to  exphua  ;  some  believe  thai  it  refen  to  the  fiict 
that  the  new  senators  were  only  appointed  with  the 
sanction  of  the  senate  itself  (Dionys.  vii  55  ;  Cic 
PkiUp,  T.  17),  and  in  the  prssence  of  the  lictors, 
who  represented  the  curies. 

From  the  time  that  the  curale  magistrates  had 
the  right  to  toko  their  ssato  in  the  senate,  we  must 
diatingttish  between  two  classes  of  senators,  via., 
real  senators,  or  such  as  had  been  r^gulariy  laised 
to  their  dignity  hj  the  magistrates  or  the  censors, 
and  such  as  had,  by  rirtae  of  the  office  which  they 
held  or  had  held,  a  right  to  take  their  seato  in  the 
senate  and  tospeak  ( seatorfiam dieerejut  swftirfiae), 
but  not  to  vote.  (Oellius,  ia  18 ;  Fest.  ».9.Smatoret,) 
To  this  ordo  senatorius  also  belonged  the  pontic 
fex  maximus  and  the  fiamen  dialis.  The  whole 
of  these  senators  had,  aa  we  have  stoted,  no  right 
to  vote,  but  when  the  othen  had  voted,  they  might 
ftep  over  or  join  the  one  or  the  other  party,  whence 
the^  were  called  senotoret  pedariiy  an  appellatian 
which  had  in  former  times  been  applied  to  those 
Juniores  who  were  not  conankn,  (GdL  /.  c 
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pan  Niebohr,  iL  p.  114  ;  Walteiv  ^  144,  and 
men  especially  Becker,  Le,  pi  431,  Ac  ;  F.  Eo(- 
mann,  J>tr  Rom  Smai^  p.  19,  &c)  A  aingular 
irregularity  in  electii^  members  of  the  senate  waa 
committed  by  Appius  Cbadius  Caecus,  who  elected 
into  the  senate  sons  of  fieedmca  (Liv.  ix.  291,  46  ; 
Anr.  Vict  ^  Fir.  JUmiir,  94)  ;  bot  this  condoel 
was  dedand  illegal,  and  had  no  farther  oanae- 


When  at  length  aU  the  state  offices  had  1 
equally  accemible  to  the  plebeians  and  the  patri- 
cians, and  when  the  majority  of  efficca  were  hdd 
by  the  former,  their  number  in  the  senate  naturally 
incnased  in  proportido.  The  aenate  had  gradually 
beeoase  an  assembly  representing  the  people^  aa 
formeriy  it  had  rspreseted  the  popnlua,  and  down 
to  the  laat  eentnry  of  the  npubUe  the  aenatmini 
dignity  waa  only  regarded  aa  one  eonfefred  by  the 
peoplob  (Cic.  jwv  SbH.  €5,  ^  Ltg.  iiL  12,  &  Vorr. 
!v.  U,  pro  OmmL  66.)  Bat  notwithstanding 
thia  apparently  popular  chancter  of  the  aenate,  it 
waa  never  a  popular  or  democntic  aaaembly,  far 
now  ite  memben  belonged  to  the  nobilea,  who 
wen  as  aristocmtie  as  the  patziciaaa.  [No- 
B1LB8.]  The  office  of  prineepa  aenatna,  which 
had  beoone  independent  of  that  of  pneter  vrhaaoa, 
was  now  given  by  the  eenson,  and  at  first  always 
to  the  eldest  among  the  ex-cenaon  (Liv.  xxvii.  II), 
but  afterwarda  to  any  other  aenator  whom  th^ 
thoqght  moat  worthy,  and  uideM  then  waa  any 
charge  to  be  made  againat  him,  he  waa  re-elected 
at  the  next  luatmm.  Thia  distinction,  however, 
great  aa  it  waa,  afforded  neither  power  nor  advan- 
tages (Zonar.  viL  19),  and  did  not  even  confer  the 
privilege  of  presiding  at  the  meetings  of  the  senate, 
which  only  Itelonged  to  those  magistrataa  wiio  had 
the  right  to  convoke  the  senate.  (OeU.  xiv.  7 ;  Cic. 
do  Im.  ill  4.) 

It  has  been  auppoaed  by  Niebuhr  (iiL  p.  406X 
that  a  aenatorial  cenaua  exiated  at  Rome  at  the 
cooBmeneement  of  the  aeoond  Punic  war,  bat  the 
words  of  Livy  (xxiv.  1 1)  on  which  thia  aopposition 
isfoonded  seem  to  be  too  vagueto  admit  ofsach an 
inference.  OSttling  (p.  846)  infen  from  Cicero  (orf 
Flam,  xiiL  5),  that  Caiasar  was  the  first  who  insti- 
tuted a  senatorial  census,  but  the  passage  of  Cicero 
is  still  men  incondnatve  than  that  of  Livy,  and 
we  may  aafely  take  it  lor  grsated  that  dmu^  the 
whole  of  the  republican  period  no  aoch  oenaus 
existed  (Plin.  H,  N.  xiv.  1),  although  aenaton 
natnially  always  belonged  to  the  wealthiest  elasses. 
The  institution  of  a  census  for  senaton  belongs 
altogether  to  the  time  of  the  empire.  Augustus 
first  fixed  it  at  400,000  sesterces,  afterwards  in- 
creased  it  to  double  this  sum,  and  at  laat  even  to 
1,200,000  sesteroea.  Those  senaton  whose  pro- 
perty did  not  amount  to  this  sum,  received  gmnls 
from  the  emperor  to  make  it  upi  (Suet  Amg,  41  ; 
Dion  Cass.  liv.  17,  26,  30,  Iv.  13.)  Subsequently 
it  seems  to  have  become  customary  to  remove  finm 
the  senate  those  who  had  lost  their  property 
through  their  own  prodigality  and  vices,  if  thej 
did  not  quit  it  of  their  own  accord.  (Tacit  AmmaL 
iL  48,  xiL  52 ;  Suet  TUi  47.)  Augustus  also, 
after  having  cleared  the  senate  of  unworthy  mem- 
bers, introduced  a  new  and  naninwting  element 
into  it  by  admitting  men  from  the  municipia,  the 
colonies,  and  even  from  the  provinces.  (Tacit 
Amud.  iiL  55,  xL  25  ;  Suet  Veop,  9.)  When 
aa  inhabitant  of  a  province  was  honoured  in  this 
the  provinoe  waa  aaid  to  reoeiTo  thejaa 
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fMMAif.  Prorindals  who  were  mmde  senaton  of 
course  went  to  reside  at  Rome,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  at  belonged  to  Sicil  j  or  to  Gallia 
Narboneniitf  they  were  not  allowed  to  riiit  their 
natiTe  conntriee  without  a  special  permission  of 
the  emperor.  (Tacit  AnmaL  xil  23  ;  Dion  Cass, 
lii  46,  Iz.  25.)  In  order  to  make  Rome  or  Italj 
their  new  home,  the  proTineial  candidates  for  the 
senate  were  sabseqoently  always  expected  to  ao- 
qoire  landed  prono^  in  Italy.  (Plin.  EpiaL  ri. 
19.)  On  the  whole,  howcTer,  the  eq«iites  remained 
during  the  first  centuries  of  the  empire  the  semi- 
narium  senatus,  which  they  had  also  been  in  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic. 

As  regards  the  age  at  which  a  person  might  bo- 
come  a  senator,  we  hare  no  express  statement  for 
the  time  of  the  republic,  although  it  appears  to 
have  been  fixed  by  some  custom  or  kw,  as  the 
aetas  senatoria  is  fii^uently  mentioned,  especially 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  republic  But  we 
may  by  induction  disooTer  the  probable  age.  We 
know  diat  according  to  the  lex  annalis  of  the  tribune 
Villius,  the  age  fixed  for  the  qnaestorship  was  31. 
(Orelli,  Omm.  TiUL  toI.  iiL  p.  133.)  Now  as  it 
might  happen  that  a  quaestor  was  made  a  senator 
immediately  after  the  expiration  of  his  office,  we 
may  presume  that  the  earliest  age  at  which  a  man 
codd  become  a  senator  was  32.  Augustus  at  hist 
fixed  the  senatorial  age  at  25  (Dion  Cass.  lii.  20), 
which  appears  to  have  remained  unaltered  through- 
out the  time  of  the  empire. 

No  senator  was  allowed  to  cany  on  any  mer- 
cantile business.  About  the  commencement  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  some  senators  appear  to  have 
violated  this  law  or  custom,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  recunence  a  law  was  passed  with  the  ve- 
hement opposition  of  the  senate,  that  none  of  ito 
members  should  be  permitted  to  possess  a  ship  of 
more  than  300  amphorae  in  tonnage,  as  this  was 
thought  sufficiently  large  to  convey  to  Rome  the 
produce  of  their  estotes  abroad.  (Liv.  xxl  63.)  It 
u  clear  however  from  Cicero  (c  Verr.  v.  18), 
that  this  law  was  fivquently  violated. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  senate  (ssnafw  ItgiH* 
mtu)  took  place  during  the  republic,  and  probably 
during  the  kingly  period  also,  on  the  calends,  nones, 
and  ides  of  every  month  (Cic  ad  Q,  FraL  ii  13)  ; 
extraordinary  meetings  (smotas  tmUctui)  might  be 
convoked  on  any  other  day,  with  the  exception  of 
those  which  were  atri,  and  those  on  which  comitia 
•were  held.  (Cic  ad  Q,  Frai,  ii.  2.)  The  right  of 
convoking  the  senate  durii^;  the  kingly  peri<kl  be- 
longed to  the  king,  or  to  his  vicegerent,  the  custos 
urbifl.  (Dionys.  ii.  8  ;  Pk^BPiCTua  Urbl)  This 
right  was  during  the  republic  transferred  to  the 
curnle  magistrates,  and  at  hurt  to  the  tribunes  also. 
Under  the  empire  the  consuls,  praetors,  and  tri- 
bunes continued  to  enjoy  the  same  privilege  (Dion 
Cass.  Ivi.  47,  lix.  24  ;  Tacit.  IlitL  iv.  39),  al- 
though the  emperors  also  had  it  (Dion  Cass.  liii. 
I,  liv.  3.)  If  a  senator  did  not  appear  on  a  day  of 
meeting,  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  for  which  a  pledge 
was  taken  (/wpaiom  capHo)  until  it  was  paid. 
(Oeliins,  xiv.  7  ;  Liv.  iii.  28  ;  Cic  de  Leg,  iiL  4, 
Philip,  i.  5  ;  Pint  Ore  43.)  Under  the  empire 
the  penalty  for  not  appearing  without  sufficient 
reason  was  increased.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  18,  Iv.  8, 
Ix.  11.)  Towards  the  end  of  the  republic  it  was 
decreed,  that  during  the  whole  month  of  February 
the  senate  should  give  audience  to  foreign  ambas- 
•adMi  on  aU  days  on  which  the  senate  could  kw- 
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fully  meet,  and  that  no  other  matters  should  be 
discussed  until  these  affikirs  were  settled.  (Cic  ad 
Q.  FnU,  iL  13,  «f  Fam,  i.  4.) 

The  pkoes  where  the  meetings  of  the  senate 
were  held  (eariae,  mmumla)  were  always  inangu* 
fated  by  the  augurs.  [Tsmplum.]  The  most  an- 
cient place  was  the  Curia  Hostilia,  in  which  alone 
originally  a  senatusconsultum  could  be  made  Af- 
terwards however  several  temples  were  used  for 
this  purpose,  such  as  the  temple  of  Concordia,  a 
place  near  the  temple  of  Bellona  [Lboatus],  and 
one  near  the  porta  Capena.  (Fast «.  v.  Senaeula  : 
Yam,  d/&  Lmg,  Lai.  v.  155, 156.)  Under  the  em- 
perors the  senate  also  met  in  other  places :  under 
Caesar  the  curia  Julia,  a  building  of  immense 
splendour,  was  commenced ;  *\mt  snbseqnentlv  meet- 
ings of  the  senate  were  not  unfreqnently  held  in 
the  house  of  a  censuL 

When  in  the  earliest  times  the  king  or  the  cus- 
tos urbis,  after  ooosulting  the  pleasure  of  the  gods 
by  auspices,  had  oonvoked  the  senate  {temUum 
€dicar$j  eamvoeart\  he  opened  the  session  with  the 
words :  **  Quod  bonum,  foustum,  felix  fortunatum- 
que  sit  popttlo  Romano  Quiritibus,**  and  then  hud 
before  the  assembly  {re^rrey  rdatio)  what  he  had 
to  propose.  The  president  then  called  upon  the 
members  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  when  the  dis- 
cussion was  over,  every  member  gave  his  vote. 
The  majority  of  votes  always  decided  a  question 
The  majority  was  ascertained  either  by  numeraHo 
or  by  ducemoy  that  is,  the  president  either  counted 
the  votes  (Fest  «. «.  Numera\  or  the  members 
who  voted  on  the  same  side  joined  together,  and 
thus  separated  from  those  who  voted  otherwise. 
This  latter  method  of  voting  appears  in  later  times 
to  have  been  the  usual  one,  and,  according  to 
Capito  (op.  GtU.  xiv.  7),  the  only  legitimate  method. 

[SsNATDSOONSUtTUM.] 

The  subiecto  laid  before  the  senate  partly  be- 
longed to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state,  partly 
to  legislation,  and  partly  to  finance  ;  and  no  mea- 
sure could  be  brought  before  the  populus  without 
having  previonslv  been  discussed  and  prepared  by 
the  senate.  The  senate  was  thus  the  medium 
through  which  all  affiurs  of  the  whole  government 
had  to  pass :  it  considered  and  discussMl  whatever 
measures  the  king  thought  proper  to  introduce, 
and  had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  perfect  control  over 
the  assembly  of  the  populus,  which  could  only  ac- 
cept or  reject  what  tne  senate  brought  before  it 
When  a  king  died,  the  royal  dignity,  until  a  sno* 
cewor  was  elected,  was  tnmsfeired  to  the  decern 
piimi  (Liv.  I  17),  each  of  whom  in  rotation  held 
this  dignity  for  five  days.  The  candidate  for  the 
royal  power  was  first  decided  up<m  by  the  inter- 
reges,  who  then  proposed  him  to  the  whole  senate, 
and  if  the  senate  agreed  with  the  election,  the 
inteirex  of  the  day,  at  the  command  of  the  senate, 
proposed  the  candidate  to  the  comitia  and  took 
their  votes  respecting  him.  (Dionys.  ii.  58,  iii.  36, 
iv.  40,  80  ;  comp.  Walter,  p.  25,  n.  28.)  The  will 
of  the  gods  was  then  consulted  by  the  augurs,  and 
when  the  gods  too  sanctioned  the  election  (Liv.  i. 
18),  a  second  meeting  of  the  populus  was  held,  in 
which  the  augurs  announced  the  sanction  of  the 
gods.  Hereupon  the  king  was  invested  with  the 
powers  belonging  to  his  office. 

Under  the  republic  the  right  of  convoking  the 
senate  was  at  first  only  possessed  by  the  dictators, 
praetors  or  consuls,  interreges,  and  the  praefectns 
urbiy  who  also^  like  the  kings  of  former  times,  laid 
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before  tbe  lenftte  the  nilijecti  for  deUbeiation. 
The  power  of  the  senate  wai  at  firrt  the  luiie  ■• 
under  the  kings,  if  not  greater :  it  had  the  general 
aure  of  the  pablie  wel&re,  the  niperintendence  of 
all  matten  of  religion,  the  management  of  all  af- 
fiurB  with  foreign  nations  ;  it  commanded  the  lenet 
of  tnofM,  regulated  the  taxes  and  datiea,  and  had 
in  short  the  rapreme  eontrol  of  all  the  revenue  and 
expenditure.  The  order  in  which  the  teoaton 
apoke  and  roted  was  determined  by  their  rank  at 
belonging  to  the  majores  or  minorei.  (Cic  <£s  lU 
PwbL  iL  20  ;  Dionys.  tL  69,  TiL  47.)  This  dis- 
tinction of  rank  however  appears  to  have  ceased 
after  the  deoemvirate,  and  even  under  the  decern- 
Tirate  we  have  instances  of  the  senators  speaking 
without  any  regular  order.  (Dionys.  vL  4,  16,  19, 
21  ;  Liv.  iiu  39,  41.)  It  is  also  probable  that  after 
the  decemvirate  vacancies  in  the  senate  weregene- 
nlly  filled  with  ex-magistrates,  which  had  now 
become  more  practicable  as  the  number  of  magis- 
tiates  had  been  increased.  The  tribunes  of  tbe 
people  likewise  obtained  access  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  senate  (Ltv.  iiL  69,  vi.  1 )  ;  but  they  had  no 
seato  in  it  ye^  but  sat  before  the  opened  doon  of 
the  curia.  (Val.  Max.  iL  2.  §  7.)  The  senate  had 
at  first  had  the  right  to  propose  to  the  comitia  the 
candidates  for  magistracies,  but  this  right  was  now 
Hist :  the  comitia  centnriata  had  become  quite  free 
in  regard  to  elections  and  were  no  longer  dependent 
upon  the  proposal  of  the  senate.  The  curies  only 
still  poss^sed  the  right  to  sanction  the  election  ; 
but  in  the  year  b.  c.  299  they  were  compelled  to 
•uiction  any  election  of  magistrates  which  the  co- 
mitia might  make,  before  it  took  place  (Cic.  BnU. 
14  ;  Aurel.  Vict  <U  Vir.  nbutr.  33),  and  this 
soon  after  became  law  by  the  lex  Maenia.  (Orelli, 
Onom,  TulL  vol  iii.  p.  215.)  When  at  last  the 
curies  no  longer  assembled  for  this  empty  show  of 
power,  the  senate  stept  into  their  place,  and  hence- 
forth in  elections,  and  soon  after  dso  in  matters  of 
legislation  the  senate  had  previously  to  sanction 
whatever  the  comitia  might  decide.  (Liv.  L  17.) 
After  the  lex  Hortensia  a  decree  of  the  comitia 
tribttta  became  law  even  without  the  sanction  of 
the  senate.  The  original  state  of  things  had  thus 
gradually  become  reversed,  and  the  senate  had  lost 
very  important  bnmches  of  its  power,  which  had 
all  been  gained  by  the  comitia  tributa.  [Tribunus 
PtBBis.]  In  its  relation  to  the  comitia  centn- 
riata, however,  the  ancient  rules  were  still  in  force, 
as  laws,  declantions  of  war,  conclusions  of  peace, 
treaties,  &c  were  brought  before  them  and  decided 
by  them  on  the  proposal  of  the  senate.  (Walter, 
p.  132.) 

Tbe  powenof  the  senate  after  both  orden  were 
placed  upon  a  perfect  equality  may  be  thus  briefly 
summed  up.  The  senate  continued  to  have  the 
supreme  sup?rinteudence  in  all  matters  of  religion 
(Oellins,  xiv.  7)  ;  it  determined  upon  the  manner 
in  which  a  war  was  to  be  conducted,  what  legions 
were  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  commander, 
and  whether  new  ones  were  to  be  levied  ;  it  decreed 
into  what  provinces  the  consuls  and  praetors  were 
to  be  sent  [Provincia],  and  whose  imperium  was 
to  be  prolonged.  The  commissioners  who  were 
generally  sent  out  to  settle  the  administration  of  a 
newly  conquered  country,  were  always  appointed 
by  the  senate.  (Liv.  xlv.  1 7 ;  Appian.  \U  Reb.  Hisp. 
99,  de  Reb,  Pun.  135;  Sallnst  Jug.  16.)  All 
embassies  for  the  conclusion  of  peace  or  treaties 
with  foreign  states  were  sent  out  by  the  senate, 
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and  such  ambassadors  were  generally  aenaton 
themselves  and  ten  in  number.  (Polyb.  vl  13  ; 
Liv.  poMtim,)  The  senate  alone  carried  on  the  ne- 
gotiations with  foreign  ambassadors  (Polyb.  L  c  ; 
C!ic.  e.  VaHm.  15),  and  received  the  complaints  of 
subject  or  allied  nations,  who  always  regairded  the 
senate  as  their  common  protector.  (Liv.  xxix.  16, 
xxxix.  3,  xliL  14,  xliii.  2  ;  Polyb.  L  &)  By 
virtue  of  this  office  of  protector  it  also  settled  aU 
disputes  which  might  arise  among  tbe  mnnicipia 
and  oolonies  of  Itidy  (Diooys.  ii  1  ;  Liv.  ix.  20  ; 
Varro,  <£s  ib  AM.  iil  2  ;  Ci&  acf  AtL  iv.  15,  lis 
Qj^.  i.  10),  and  punished  all  heavy  crimes  conn 
mitted  in  Italy,  which  might  endanger  the  public 
peace  and  security.  (Polyb.  U  e.)  Even  in  Rome 
Itself  the  judices  to  whom  the  pmetor  referred  im- 
portant cases,  both  public  and  private,  were  taken 
from  among  the  senators  (Polyb.  vL  17),  and  in 
extraordinary  eases  the  senate  appointed  especial 
eonmiissions  to  investigate  them  (Liv.  xxxviiL  54, 
xxxix.  14,  xL  37,  44,  &e.)  ;  but  such  a  commis- 
sion, if  the  case  in  question  was  a  capital  oflence 
coouiitted  by  a  citizen,  required  tbe  sanction  of 
the  people.  (Polyb.  vi.  16  ;  Liv.  xxvi  33,  &c) 
When  the  republic  was  in  danger  the  senate  might 
confer  unlimited  power  upon  the  magistrates  by 
the  formula,  **•  videant  oonsnles,  ne  quid  respub- 
lica  detrimenti  capiat**  (Sallust  CaL  29 ;  Caes. 
B.  C.  L  5,  7),  which  was  equivalent  t9  a  de- 
daratioa  of  martial  law  within  the  city.  This 
general  care  for  the  internal  and  external  welfiire 
of  the  republic  induded,  as  before,  the  right  to  dis- 
pose over  the  finances  requisite  for  these  purposes. 
Hence  all  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  re- 
public were  under  the  direct  administration  of  the 
senate,  and  the  censors  and  quaestors  were  only 
its  ministen  or  agents.  [Cbnsor  ;  Quabstor.] 
All  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  armies  required  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  be- 
fore anything  could  be  done,  and  it  might  even 
prevent  the  triumph  of  a  returning  general,  by  le- 
fosing  to  assign  the  money  necessary  for  it  (Polyb. 
vL  1 5.)  There  are,  however,  instances  of  a  general 
triumphing  without  the  consent  of  the  senate.  (Liv. 
iiL  63,vii.  17,  ix.37.) 

How  many  members  were  required  to  be  present 
in  order  to  constitute  a  legal  meeting  is  uncertain, 
though  it  appean  that  there  existed  some  regula- 
tions on  this  point  (Liv.  xxxviii.  44,  xxxix.  4  ; 
Cic  ad  Fam,  viii.  5  ;  Fest  s.  v,  Numera\  and 
there  is  one  instance  on  record,  in  which  at  least 
one  hundred  senators  were  required  to  be  present 
(Liv.  xxxix.  18.)  The  presiding  magistrate 
opened  the  business,  and  as  the  senaton  sat  in  the 
following  order, — prinoeps  senatus,  oonsulares,  cen- 
sorii,  praetorii,  aedilidi,  tribunicii,  quaestorii, — it 
is  natural  to  suppose,  that  they  were  asked  their 
opinion  and  voted  in  the  same  order.  (Sm  torn 
$etiientiam  dieere,  Cic  PhUip.  v.  17,  xiii.  13,  &c, 
adAU.  xii.  21.)  Towards  the  end  of  the  republic 
the  order  in  which  the  question  was  put  to  the 
senators,  appears  to  have  depended  upon  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  presiding  consul  (Varro,  ap.  Gell.  xiv. 
7),  who  called  upon  each  member  by  {»ononncing 
his  name  (nominatint,  Cic.  e.  Verr.  iv.  64),  but  he 
usually  began  with  the  princeps  senatos  (Cic  pro 
Saet.  32),  or  if  consules  dcsignati  were  present, 
with  them.  (Sallust,  Oat.  50  ;  Appian,  B.  C. 
ii.  5.)  The  consul  generally  observed  all  the  year 
round  the  same  order  in  which  he  had  commenced 
on  the  first  of  January.    (Suet  Caes.   21.)      A 
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Wnator  when  called  upon  to  speak  might  do  ao  at 
full  length,  and  eren  introduce  subjects  not  directly 
connected  with  the  point  at  issue.  (Cic.  de  Leg. 
liL  18  ;  Oellius,  iv.  10  ;  Tacit.  AnwaL  ii.  38,  xiii. 
39 ;  compare  Cic.  Philip,  Tii.)  It  depended 
upon  the  president  which  of  the  opinions  expressed 
he  would  put  to  the  rote,  and  which  be  would 
pass  orer.  (Polyb.  zxxiii.  I  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  L  2, 
X.  12  ;  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  2.)  Those  men  who  were 
not  yet  real  senators,  but  had  only  a  seat  in  the 
senate  on  account  of  the  office  they  held,  or  had 
held,  had  no  right  to  vote  (Oellius,  xiii.  8.)  When 
a  Scnatusconsultum  was  passed,  the  consuls  ordered 
it  to  be  written  down  by  a  clerk  in  the  {Mresence  of 
some  senators,  especially  of  those  who  had  been 
most  interested  in  it  or  most  active  in  bringing  it 
about  (Polyb.  vi.  12  ;  Cic  de  OraL  iii.  2,  ad 
Fam,  viiL  8.)  [Sbnatuaconsultum.]  A  meet- 
ing of  the  senate  was  not  allowed  to  be  held  be- 
fore sunrise  or  to  be  prolonged  after  sunset  (Varro, 
ap.  GeiL  Lc):  on  extiaordinary  emergencies,  how- 
ever, this  regulation  was  set  aside.  (Dionys.  iiL 
17;  Mncrob.  .$ci<.  I  4.) 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  republic  the  senate 
was  degraded  in  various  ways  by  SuUa,  Oesar, 
and  others,  and  on  many  occasions  it  was  only  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  men  in  power.  In 
this  way  it  became  prepared  for  the  despotic  go- 
vernment of  the  emperors,  when  it  was  altogether 
the  creature  and  obedient  instrument  of  the  prin- 
ceps.  The  emperor  himself  was  generally  also 
princeps  senatus  (Dion  C^ass.  liii.  1,  Ivii.  8,  Ixxiii. 
6),  and  bad  the  power  of  convoking  both  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  meetings  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  3 ; 
Lex  de  imperio  Vespas.),  although  the  consuls, 
praetors,  and  tribunes,  continued  to  have  the  same 
right  (Tacit  Hist,  iv.  39;  Dion  Cbsb.  Ivi.  47,  lix. 
24,  Ix.  16,  &c)  The  ordinary  meetings  according 
to  a  regulation  of  Augustas  were  held  twice  in 
every  month.  (Suet  Aitg,Z5;  Dion  Cass:  Iv.  3.) 
A  full  assembly  required  the  presence  of  at  least 
400  members,  but  Augustus  himself  afterwards 
modified  this  rule  according  to  the  difference  and 
importance  of  the  subjects  which  might  be  brought 
under  discussion.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  35,  Iv.  3.)  At 
a  later  period  we  find  that  seventy  or  even  fewer 
senators  constituted  an  assembly.  (Lamprid.  Al. 
Sever,  16.)  The  regular  president  in  the  assembly 
was  a  consul,  or  the  emperor  himself  if  he  was 
invested  with  the  consulship.  (Plin.  Episi.  ii.  11, 
Panegyr.  7  6.)  At  extiaordinary  meetings,  the  person 
who  convoked  the  senate  was  at  the  same  time  its 
president  The  emperor,  however,  even  when  he  did 
not  preside,  had  by  virtae  of  his  office  of  tribune, 
the  right  to  introduce  any  subject  for  discussion, 
and  to  make  the  senate  decide  upon  it.  (Dion  Class, 
liii.  32 ;  Lex  de  imperio  Vespas.)  At  a  later 
period  this  right  was  expressly  and  in  proper  form 
conferred  upon  the  emperor  under  the  name  of  jn$ 
relaiionis,  and  accordingly  as  he  obtained  the  right 
to  introduce  three  or  more  subjects,  the  jus  was 
called  jus  tefHae^  quartos,  quitUae,  Ae,  relatiomt. 
(Vopisc.  Prob,  12 ;  J.  Capitol.  Pertin,  5,  M,  An- 
tonin,  6;  Lamprid.  Al.  Sev.  1.)  The  emperor  in- 
troduced his  proposals  to  the  senate  in  writing 
{oraHo,  Hbellus,  epidola  prineipi$\  which  was  read 
in  the  senate  by  one  of  his  quaestors.  (Dion  C^ass. 
liv.  25,  Ix.  2;  Suet^it^.  65,  Tit.  6;  Tacit  ^mia^ 
xvi.  27  ;  Dig.  1.  tit  13.  s.  I.  §§  2  and  4.)  [Ora- 
TiONBfl  Principum.]  The  praetors,  that  they 
might  not  be  inferior  to  the  tribunes,  likewise 
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received  the  jus  relationis.  (Dion  Oiss.  Iv.  3.)  The 
mode  of  conducting  the  business,  and  the  order  in 
which  the  senators  were  called  upon  to  vote,  re* 
maincd  on  the  whole  the  same  as  under  the  Fe> 
public  {^YuLEpiei.  viii.  14,  ix.  13);  but  when 
magistrates  were  to  be  elected,  the  senate,  as  in 
former  times  the  comitia,  gave  their  votes  in  secret 
with  little  tablets.  (Plin.  EpisL  iii.  20^  xL  5.) 
The  transactions  of  the  senate  were  from  the  time 
of  Caesar  registered  by  clerks  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  senator. 
(Suet  Caet.  20,  Aug.  36 ;  Tacit  Anmd.  v.  4,  &c. ; 
Spart  Hadrian,  3  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxviii.  22.)  In 
cases  which  required  secrecy.  {eenatueeontuUtim 
tadtum),  the  senators  themselves  officiated  as 
clerks.  (Capitol.  Gard.  20.) 

As  the  Roman  emperor  concentrated  in  his  own 
person  all  the  powers  which  had  formerly  been 
possessed  by  the  several  magistrates,  and  without 
limitation  or  responsibility,  it  is  clear  that  the 
senate  in  its  administrative  powers  was  dependent 
upon  the  emperor,  who  might  avail  himself  of  ite 
counsels  or  not,  just  as  he  pleased.  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  the  election  of  magistrates  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  people  to  the  senate  (Veil.  Pat  ii. 
124  ;  Tacit  AnnaL  i.  15  ;  Plin.  Epiat,  iii  20,  vi. 
1 9),  which,  however,  was  enjoined  to  take  especial 
notice  of  those  candidates  who  were  recommended 
to  it  by  the  emperor.  This  regulation  remained, 
with  a  short  interruption  in  the  reign  of  (^igula, 
down  to  the  third  century,  when  we  find  that  the 
princeps  alone  exercised  the  right  of  appointing 
magistrates.  (Dig.  48.  tit  14.  s.  1.)  At  the  de- 
mise of  an  emperor  the  senate  had  the  riffht  to 
appoint  his  successor,  in  case  no  one  had  been 
nominated  by  the  emperor  himself ;  but  the  senate 
had  in  very  rare  cases  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
this  right,  as  it  was  usurped  by  the  soldiers.  The 
aeiarium  at  first  still  continued  nominally  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  senate  (Dion  Cass,  liii  16, 
22),  but  the  emperors  gradually  took  it  under  their 
own  exclusive  management  (Dion  Ous.  Ixxl  33 ; 
Vopisc  AureL  9,  12,  20),  and  the  senate  retained 
nothing  but  the  administration  of  the  funds  of  the 
city  {area  publiea),  which  were  distinct  both  from 
the  aerarium  and  from  the  fiscus  (Vopisc  AureL 
20,  45),  and  the  right  of  giving  its  opinion  upon 
cases  connected  with  the  fiscal  law.  (Dig.  49.  tit 
14.  s.  15  and  42.)  Its  right  of  coining  money 
was  limited  by  Augustus  to  copper  coins,  and 
ceased  altogether  in  the  reign  of  Qallicnus.  (£ck« 
hel,  Z>.  N.  ProUg.  c  13.)  Augustus  ordained  that 
no  accusations  should  any  longer  be  brought  before 
the  comitia  (Dion  Cass.  Ivl  40),  and  instead  of 
them  he  raised  the  senate  to  a  high  conn  of  justice, 
upon  which  he  conferred  the  right  of  taking  cog- 
nizance  of  capital  offences  committed  by  senatora 
(Dion  Cass,  lil  31,  &c  ;  Suet  Caiig,  2  ;  Tacit 
Annal,  xiii  44  ;  Capitol.  M.  Antonin,  10),  of 
crimes  agahist  the  state  and  the  person  of  the  em- 
peron  (Dion  Cass.  HI  15,  17,  22,  Ix.  16,  Ixxvl 
8  ;  Suet  Ai^.  66  ;  Tacit  AnnaL  iii  49,  &c),and 
of  crimes  committed  by  the  provincial  magistrates 
in  the  administration  of  their  provmces.  The 
senate  might  also  receive  appeals  from  other  courts 
(Suet  iVero,  17;  Tacit.  AnnaL  xiv.  28;  CSapitol. 
Af.  Antonin.  10  ;  Vopisc.  Prob.  13),  whereas,  at 
least  from  the  time  of  Hadrian,  there  was  no  ap- 
peal from  a  sentence  of  the  senate.  (Dion  Cass, 
lix.  18  ;  Dig.  49.  tit  2.  s.  1.  §  2.)  The  princeps 
sometimes  referred  cases  which  were  not  GQnti^n«4 
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in  the  aliove  cfttegoriet,  or  wUeft  bt  »%|it  Inve 

decided  hiraeeU^  to  the  MDate,  or  requested  its  ce> 
operation.  (Suet  Oami.  14,  15,  Nero^  15,  DomiL 
8^  &&)    Reepeetiip  the  |iroTiiicei  of  the  Moate  aee 
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When  CcnilBntinopIe  wai  made  the  eeoond 
cental  of  the  empire,  Conftantine  inetituted  alao  a 
•econd  aenato  in  thia  city  (Soaomen,  ii.  2 ;  EatotrpL 
<£s  f/eti,  Camd.  30),  upon  which  Julian  oonfened  all 
the  priyileges  of  the  lenate  of  Rome.  (Zoeim.  iii 
11  ;  Liban.  OrtaL  ad  Tleoi^o*.  ii  p.  383,  ed. 
MorelL)  Both  theee  lenatee  were  itill  lonietimcs 
eonaulted  by  the  emperon  in  an  oiatio  upon  mat- 
ten  of  legi^tion  (Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit.  2.  s.  14  ; 
Symmach.  EpUL  x.  2.  28  ;  Cod.  1.  tit  14.  a.  3) : 
the  senate  of  Conttantinople  retained  its  share  in 
legislation  down  to  the  ninth  eentniy.  (Not.  Leon. 
78.)  Each  senate  also  continued  to  be  a  high 
court  of  justice  to  which  the  emperor  referred  im- 
portant criminal  cases.  (Anmu  Mare.  UTiii.  1. 
23 ;  Symmach«  JSjpM^:  iv.  5;  Zosim.  t.  11,  88.) 
Capital  offences  committed  by  senators,  howerer, 
no  longer  came  under  their  jurisdiction,  but  either 
uider  that  of  the  govemon  of  prorinces,  or  of 
the  prefects  of  the  two  cities.  (Walteiv  p.  367, 
&C.)  Civil  cases  of  senators  Likewise  belonged  to 
the  forum  of  the  praefectns  urbi  (Cod.  3.  tit  24. 
%  3 ;  Symmach.  Epid,  z.  69.)  The  senatorial 
dignity  was  now  obtained  by  descent  (Cod.  Theod. 
6.  tit  2.  s.  2  ;  12.  tit  l.s.  58  ;  Cassiodor.  Voriar. 
iil  6),  and  by  baring  held  certain  offices  at  the 
eourt,  or  it  was  granted  as  an  eepedal  fiivour  by 
the  emperor  on  the  proposal  of  the  senate.  (Cod. 
Theod.  /.&;  Symmach.  JSjpM^:  z.  25. 118.)  To 
be  made  a  senator  was  indeed  one  of  the  greatest 
honours  that  could  be  oonfened,  and  was  more 
Talued  than  in  the  times  of  the  republic  ;  but  its 
burdens  were  Teiy  heavy,  for  not  onnr  had  the  sena- 
tors to  give  public  games  (SymmacL  EpuU  z.  25. 
28),  to  make  magnificent  presents  to  the  emperors 
(Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit  2.  s.  5),  and  in  times  of  need 
extraordinary  donations  to  the  people  (Zoeim.  v. 
41  ;  Symmach.  Ep,  vi.  14,26,  til  68),  but  in  ad- 
dition they  had  to  pay  a  peculiar  taz  upon  their 
landed  property,  which  was  called  foUia  or  gUba, 
(Zosim.  it  32 ;  Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit  2  ;  Symmach. 
EipuU  iv.  61.)  A  senator  who  had  no  Unded  pr». 
perty  was  taxed  at  two  foUes.  (0)d.  Theod.  6. 
tit  2.  s.  2,  6.  tit  4.  s.  21.)  It  was  therefore  only 
the  wealthiest  perBons  of  the  empire,  no  matter  to 
what  part  of  it  they  belonged,  that  could  aspire 
to  the  dignity  of  senator.  A  list  of  them,  together 
with  an  account  of  their  property,  was  laid  before 
the  emperor  every  three  months  by  the  prefect  of 
the  city.  (Symmach.  z.  66,  &c)  Down  to  the 
time  of  Justinian  the  consuls  were  the  presidents 
of  the  senate,  but  from  this  time  the  praefectus 
urbi  always  presided.  (Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit  6.  s.  1 ; 
Nov.  Instit  62.) 

It  now  remains  to  mention  some  of  the  distinc- 
tions and  privileges  enjoyed  by  Roman  senators : 
1.  The  tunica  with  a  broad  purple  stripe  {laiu» 
tiamu)  in  front,  which  was  woven  in  it,  and  notes 
is  commonly  believed  sewed  upon  it  (Acron.  ad 
Horat.  Sat,  L  5.  35  ;  compare  L  6.  28  ;  QuinctiL 
zl  3.)  2.  A  kind  of  short  boot  with  the  letter  G 
on  the  front  of  the  foot  (Juv.  rii.  192  ;  Cic  Pkd, 
xiii.  13.)  This  C  is  generally  supposed  to  mean 
emtum^  and  to  refer  to  the  original  number  of  100 
(oMtem)  senators.  3.  The  right  of  sitting  in  the 
•rchestia  in  the  theatres  and  amphitheatres.    This 
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itistinrlinn  was  first  procared  for  the  senators  by 
Scipia  Africanus  Major,  194  a.  c.  (Liv.  zzxiv.  54  ; 
Cic  ^f«  Obsat  47.)  The  same  honour  was  grsnted 
to  the  senators  in  the  n%B  ef  Claudios  at  the  games 
in  the  circus.  (Suet  C&nii.21 ;  Dion  Cass.  Iz.  7.) 
4.  On  a  certain  day  In  the  year  a  sMofica  was  «^ 
fered  to  Jupiter  in  the  capitol,  and  on  this  oecaass 
the  senators  alone  had  a  feast  in  the  capitol ;  the 
riffht  was  called  the^  pabUet  qmUmdi,  (Oelliaa, 
xiL  8  ;  Suet  ^ly.  35.)  5.  The  jm§  tibarm  Upo- 
HoiM,    [LrnQXTva^mib/tmem,}  [L.&J 

SENATUSCONSULTUM.  In  his  ennmeia. 
tion  of  the  formal  parts  of  the  Jus  Civile,  Cioero  in- 
dudes  Senatusconsulta.  {Top,  5.)  Numerous  Leges 
properly  so  called  were  enacted  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  Leges,  ^periy  so  called,  were 
made  even  after  his  tmie.  [Lzz.]  It  was 
under  Augustas  however  that  the  Senatusoon- 
sulta  began  to  take  the  place  of  L^es  properiy 
so  called,  a  change  which  is  also  indicated  by  the 
foct  that  until  his  time  the  Senatusconsulta  were 
not  designated  either  by  the  names  of  the  Con- 
suls or  by  any  other  personal  name^  so  for  as  we 
have  evidence.  But  from  that  time  we  find  the 
Senatusconsulta  designated  either  by  the  name  of 
the  Consuls,  as  Apronianum,  Sihmianum,  or  fi«n 
the  name  of  the  Caesar,  as  Claadtanum,  Neronia- 
nnm  ;  or  they  are  designated  as  made  *^  auctore  ** 
or  **  ex  anctoritato  Hi^riani,^  &&,  or  **  ad  oia- 
tionem  Hadriani,**  &c  The  name  of  the  Senatas- 
oonsultum  Macedoniaaum  is  an  exception,  as  wiU 
afterwards  appear. 

Many  Senatusconsulta  were  enacted  in  the 
Republican  period,  and  some  of  them  were  laws  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  though  some  modem 
writers  have  denied  this  position.  But  the  opi- 
nion of  those  who  deny  the  legislative  power  of 
the  Senate  during  the  Republican  period  is  <^ 
posed  by  facts.  An  attera|^  has  somethnes  been 
made  to  support  it  by  a  passage  of  Tacitus  {**  turn 
primum  e  campo  Comitia  ad  patres  tnuislata  sont,^ 
AnH,  i.  15),  a  passage  which  only  refers  to  the 
elections.  It  is  difficult  however  to  determine  how 
for  the  legisktive  power  of  the  Senate  extended. 
A  recent  writer  (Walter,  Cfewehackie  de*  Horn, 
ReekUy  437,  1st  ed.)  observes  **  that  the  Senatus- 
consulta were  an  nnportant  souroe  of  law  for  mat> 
ters  which  concerned  administration,  the  main- 
tenance of  Religion,  the  suspension  or  repeal  of 
laws  in  the  case  of  ui^^nt  public  necessity,  the 
rights  of  the  Aerarium  and  the  Publicani,  the 
treatment  of  the  Italians  and  the  Provinciala"* 
(Liv.  zxvL  34,  xxxix.  3,  xli.  9.)  The  following 
are  instances  of  Senatusconsulta  under  the  Re- 
public :  a  Senatnsconsultum  ^  ne  quis  in  urbe 
scpeliretur  ;  ^  the  Senatasconsultum  de  Baccbana- 
libus  hereafter  more  particularly  motioned ;  a 
Senatosconsnltum  de  Libertinorum  tribu  (Liv.  xlv. 
15) ;  a  Senatasconsultum  de  Macedonia  (Liv.  xlv. 
18) ;  a  SenatusGonsultum  de  Sumtibus  at  the  Mega- 
lenses  ludi  (OelL  iL  24) ;  a  Senatusconsaltum 
**  ne  homo  immobretnr  ^  (Plin.  ff,  N,  zxz.  1)  ;  a 
Senatusoonsultum  de  provinciis  Qoaestoriis ;  a 
Senatusconsultnm  made  M.  Tidlio  Cieenne  re- 
ferente  to  the  eflkct,  **  at  legationnm  liberarura 
tempus  annunm  esset ;  ^  various  Senatusconsulta  de 
ooUegiis  dissolvendii ;  an  old  Senatnsconsultum, 
**  Senatnsconsultum  vetus  ne  liceret  Afncanas  (Aee- 
tioi)  in  Italiam  advehere,**  which  was  so  for  re- 
pealed by  a  Plebiscitum  proposed  by  Cn.  Aufidius, 
Tribunus  Plebis,  that  the  importau'on  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  the  CiroenBes  wu  made  legal  (Plin.  H.  N, 
Tiii.  17);  an  old  denatUMonsultum  by  which 
**'  quaestio  (Mroorwn)  in  caput  domini  prohibeb*' 
tor  "*  (Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  30%  a  rale  of  law  which 
Cicero  (pro  MUom,  22)  lefen  to  Moni  m  ill 
fonndation.  From  these  instance*  ef  SenatoseoD- 
snlta  made  in  the  RepoUican  period  we  may  col- 
lect in  a  general  way  the  kind  of  matten  to  which 
this  fonn  of  legislatioB  applied.  The  constitation 
of  the  Senate  was  sach  as  to  gradually  bring 
within  the  sphere  of  its  legislation  ail  matten  that 
pertained  to  religion,  police,  administration,  pro- 
▼ineial  matters,  and  all  foreign  relations.  And  it 
seems  that  the  power  of  the  Senate  had  so  &r  in- 
creased at  the  time  of  the  aooeision  of  Augustus 
that  it  was  no  great  change  to  make  it  the  only 
legishiting  body.  Pomponios  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2), 
though  his  historical  eridence  must  be  leceiyed 
with  caution,  states  the  matter  in  a  way  which 
is  generally  consistent  with  what  we  otherwise 
know  of  the  progress  of  Senatorial  legislation: 
^  As  the  plebs  found  it  difficult  to  assemble,  &C., 
it  was  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State  came  to  the  Senate:  thua  the 
Senate  began  to  act,  and  whatever  the  Senate  had 
determined  (eonstUmnd)  was  observed  (ofiserM- 
batw\  and  a  hiw  so  made  is  called  Senatuscon- 
sultnm.** 

A  Senatnsconsnltnm  was  so  named  becanse  the 
Cansul  (9M  retuUt)  was  said  **  Senatum  consulere :  ** 
•*  MaiciTs  L.  F.  S.  Postvmivs  L.  F.  Cos  Scnatnn 
Consolvermt**  (Senatusconsultum  de  Baccfaana- 
Ubus.)  In  the  Senatusconsultum  De  Philosophis  et 
De  Rhetoribus  (OdL  xr.  11),  the  Praetor  **  con*. 
suluiL**  In  the  enacting  part  of  a  Lex  the  Populus 
was  said  **  jubere,**  and  in  a  Plebiscitom  **  scire :  ** 
in  a  Senatusconsultum  the  Senate  was  said  **  cen- 
sere  :  **  ^  De  Bacchanalibrs,  &«.,  ita  ezdeicendvm 
censvere.**  (S.  C.  de  Bacch.)  In  the  Senatnscon* 
snlta  of  the  time  of  Augustus  cited  by  Frontinus 
(/U  AquaeductSnu  Romae^  ii.),  the  phrase  which 
follows  **  censuere  ^  is  sometimes  **  placere  hnie 
ordini.^  In  Tacitus  the  verb  **  censeie  **  is  also 
applied  to  the  person  who  made  the  motion  for  a 
Senatusconsultum.  {Ann,  if,  20.)  Sometimes 
the  term  **  arbitrari  **  is  used  (Diff.  16.  tit  1.  s.  2); 
and  Gains  (L  4),  writing  under  the  Antonines  ap- 
plies to  the  Senatns  the  terms  which  originally 
denoted  the  legi^tive  power  of  the  Populus: 
^  Senatus  jubet  atque  constituit ;  idque  legis  vieem 
optinet,  qnamvis  fnit  quaesitum."  **  Habere  sena- 
tum "  is  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  senate.  When 
Cn.  Pompeius  waa  elected  consul  for  the  first  time, 
hifl  friend  M.  Varro  wrote  for  his  use  a  treatise 
**  de  Senatu  habendo  consulendoque.**  A  Senatus- 
consultum made  before  the  rising  or  after  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun  was  not  valid.    (Gellius,  xiv.  7.) 

The  mode  in  which  the  legishition  of  the  Senate 
was  conducted  in  the  Imperial  period  is  ezphkined 
in  the  article  Orationss  Principum. 

Certain  forms  wen  observed  in  drawing  up  a 
Senatusconsultum,  of  which  there  ie  an  example  in 
Cicero  (ad  Fam.  viiL  8):  ''S.  C.  Auctoritates 
(for  this  is  the  right  reading)  Pridie.  Kal.  Octob. 
in  Aede  Apollinis,  scribendo  adfiierant  L.  Domi- 
tins  Cn.  Films  Ahenobarbus,  &C.  Quod  M.  Marcel- 
lus  Consul  V.  F.  (verba  feat)  de  prov.  Cons.  D.  £. 
R.I.C.  (deeareUaetnmenuUUH^dfc).''  The  pre- 
amble  oif  the  Senatusconsultum  de  Bacchanal ibus 
is  similar,  but  the  names  of  the  consuls  come  at  the 
begiiming  and  the  word  is  "'  consolvervnt :  ^  the 
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data  and  place  are  also  given  ;  and  the  names  of 
those  qvi  scribendo  adfuernnt  (SC.  ARF.  in  the 
InscriptieB).  The  names  of  the  persons  who  wei« 
witnesses  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  Senatusoon- 
soltom  were  called  the  ^  auctoritates,**  and  these 
auctoritates  were  cited  as  evidence  of  the  iact  of 
the  persons  named  in  them  having  been  present  at 
the  drawing  up  of  the  S.  C.  (**  id  quod  in  aucto- 
ritatibus  praetcriptis  extat,**  Cic  de  Or.  iil  2) ; 
from  which  passage,  and  from  another  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  V.  2  ;  "^  fllnd  S.  C.  ea  praescriptione  est  **) 
in  which  Cicero  refen  to  his  name  being  found 
among  the  auctoritates  of  a  S.  C.  as  a  proof  of 
his  friendship  to  the  person  whom  the  S.  C.  con- 
cerned, it  is  certain  that  **  praescribo  **  in  its 
various  forms  is  the  proper  reading  in  these  Sena- 
tnsconsnlta.  (Compare  the  similu-  um  of  Prae- 
scriptio  in  Roman  Pleadings  [Prabscriptio].) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  certain  persons  were 
required  to  be  present  **  scribendo,**  but  othen 
might  assist  if  they  chose,  and  a  person  in  this  way 
might  testify  his  regard  for  another  on  behalf  of 
whom  or  with  reference  to  whom  the  S.  C.  was 
made.  (^  Cato  antem  et  scribendo  adfriit,**  &c 
Cic.  ad  AU,  viL  1.)  Besides  the  phrase  **  scri- 
bendo adesse,**  there  are  ^esse  ad  scribendum** 
(Cic.  ad  Att,  i.  19),  and  **  poni  ad  scribendum  ** 
(as  to  which  see  the  curious  passage  in  Cicero,  ad 
Fam.  ix.  15).  When  a  S.  C.  was  made  on  the 
motion  of  a  person,  it  was  said  to  be  made  **  in 
sententiam  ejus.**  If  the  S.  C  was  carried,  it  was 
written  on  tablets  and  placed  in  the  Aerarium :  the 
S.  C.  de  Bacchanalibus  provides  that  it  shall  be 
cut  on  a  bronse  tablet,  but  this  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  being  put  up  in  a  public  place  where  it 
could  be  read  (vbei/a^Uvmed  pnoscier  poHtii). 

The  Senatnsconsulta  were  originally  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  tribunes  and  the  aediies,  bat  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  the  quaeston  had  the  care  of 
them.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  36,  and  the  note  of  Rei- 
marus.)  Under  the  later  emperors  the  Senatus* 
consulta  **  quae  ad  principes  pertinebant,**  were 
preserved  in  **  libri  elephantini.**  (Vopiscus, 
7bAhM,c.8.) 

A  measure  which  was  proposed  as  a  Senatuscon- 
sultum might  be  stopped  by  the  Intercessio  of  the 
Tribunes,  snd  provision  was  sometimes  made  for 
further  proceeding  in  such  case :  **  m  quis  huic 
senatusconsulto  interoesserit  senatni  placere  aucto- 
ritatem  peiscribi  (praescribi)  et  de  ea  re  ad  sena- 
tum populumque  referri.**  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii  8.) 
This  explains  one  meaning  of  Senatus  auctoritas, 
which  is  a  Senatusconsultum  which  has  been  pro- 
posed and  not  carried,  and  of  which  a  record  was 
kept  with  the  **  auctoritates  coram  qui  scribendo 
adfuernnt**  In  one  passage  Cicero  calls  k  S.  C. 
which  had  failed  owing  to  an  Intercessio,  an  Auc- 
toritas (ad  Fam.  l  7).  One  meaning  of  Auctoritas 
in  foct  is  a  S.  C.  proposed,  but  not  yet  carried ; 
and  this  agrees  with  Livy  (iv.  57)  :  **  Si  quis  in- 
teroedat  Sto,  auctoritate  se  fore  contentum.**  If 
Senatus  auctoritas  occasionally  appears  to  be  used 
as  equivalent  to  Senatusconsultum,  it  is  an  im- 
proper use  of  the  word,  but  one  which  presents  no 
difficulty  if  we  consider  that  the  names  which  de- 
note a  thing  in  its  two  stages  are  apt  to  be  con- 
founded in  popular  language,  as  with  us  the  words 
Bill  and  Act  In  iu  general  and  original  sense 
Senatns  Auctoritas  is  any  measure  to  which  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  has  assented.  (See  thQ 
note  of  P.  Manutius  on  Cic  ad  Fam.  v.  20 
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The  proper  eiMcting  word  in  the  Senalnseonfatta 
ia  **  eenseo,**  but  the  word  ^  deeemo  **  wag  also 
used  in  ordinary  language  to  expreta  the  enacting 
of  a  Senatuaconiultam.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  riii.  8  ;  Sema- 
tus  decrwii  mi  dx,  ad  AtL  I  19.)  But  a  Senatua- 
conniltum,  which  waa  a  law  in  the  proper  eenie  of 
the  ternv,  ia  not  called  a  Decretnm,  which  waa  a 
rule  made  by  the  Senate  aa  to  some  matter  which 
waa  atrictlj  within  ito  eompetence.  The  words 
Decretum  and  Senatasconsultam  are  often  used 
indiscriminately  and  with  little  precision.  (GclL  ii. 
24.)  (See  Aeliua  Galloa,  apmd  Fe$lmwi,  $,  o.  Stnatui 
Decretum^  and  Dbcritum.) 

The  fMrma  of  the  Senatuaconsulta  are  the  beat 
evidence  of  their  character.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  principal  Senatuaconanlta  which  are 
preaerred:  the  Senatoaconaultom  de  Tiburtiboa, 
printed  by  Oruter  and  others,  which  ia  **  un- 
doubtedly the  oldest  of  all  Roman  docnmenCa  ^ 
(Niebuhr,  Bom.  Hid,  roL  iiL  p.  264,  note  66) ; 
the  Senatnaoonaultom  de  Bacchanaliboa ;  the 
Senatuaconaultum  in  the  Letter  of  Cicero  already 
referred  to ;  Cic  Piulipp.  t.  13  ;  Oellioa,  zr.  11  ; 
the  aix  Senatuaconsulta  about  the  Roman  Aque- 
ducts in  the  second  book  of  Frontinus  de  Aqtme- 
ductibna  ;  the  Senatuaconaultum  about  the  Aphro- 
dtsienaea  (Tacit.  Atm.  iii.  62  ;  Tacit  Oberlin.  iL 
835)  ;  the  oration  of  CUudiua  (Tacit  Ann,  xi.  24; 
Tacit  Oberlin.  ii  806) ;  the  yarioua  Senatuacon- 
sulta preaenred  in  theDigeatf  which  are  mentioned 
in  a  aubaeqnent  part  of  thia  article.  See  alao  the 
Senatuaconaultum  printed  in  Sigonius,  *^  De  Antiquo 
Jure  ProTincianim,"*  L  288  ;  and  the  Sctum  br 
which  the  name  Augustua  waa  given  to  the  month 
Sextilia.  (Macrob.  SaturnaL  i.  12.) 

The  following  list  of  Senatuaconanlta  eontaina 
perhapa  all  of  them  which  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  a  consul  or  other  distinctive  name. 
Numerous  Seiiatiisconsulta  under  the  Empire  are 
referred  to  in  the  Latin  writers,  for  which  we  find 
no  distinctive  luune,  though  it  is  probable  that  all 
•f  them  had  a  title  like  the  Leges,  but  many  of 
them  being  of  little  importance  were  not  much  re* 
ferred  to  or  cited,  and  thus  their  names  were  for- 
gotten. Tacitus,  for  instance,  often  speaks  of  S.  C. 
without  giving  their  names,  and  in  some  cases  we 
are  able  to  atiix  the  titles  from  other  authorities. 
Many  of  the  Imperial  Senatuaconsulta  were  merely 
araendmento  of  Leges  ;  but  they  were  lawa  in  the 
proper  aense  of  the  word. 

Some  of  the  Senatuaconsulta  of  the  Republican 
period  were  laws,  as  already  observed,  but  others 
were  only  determinations  of  the  Senate,  which 
became  Leges  by  being  carried  in  the  comitia. 
Such  S.  C.  were  really  only  auctoritates.  One 
instance  of  this  kind  occurred  on  the  occasion  of 
the  trial  of  Clodins  for  violating  the  mysteries  of 
the  Bona  Dea.  A  n^tio  on  the  subject  of  the 
trial  was  proposed  to  the  Comitia  ex  Senatuscon- 
aulto  (Cic.  ad  AU.  i.  14)  ;  which  ia  also  spoken  of 
as  the  Auctoritas  of  the  Senate,  and  as  ^  quod  ab 
Senatu  Constitutum  ^  (the  words  of  (3aius,  L  4). 

Apronianum,  probably  enacted  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  empowered  all  Civitates  which  were 
within  the  Roman  Iraperium  to  take  a  fideicom- 
misaa  hereditas.  This  Senatuaconaultum  ia  cited 
by  Ulpian  {Frag,  tit  22)  without  the  name,  but 
it  appeara  from  comparing  Ulpian  with  the  Digest 
(36.  tit  ].  8.  26)  to  be  the  Senatuaconsultum 
Aproniannm.  A  Senatuaconsultum  also  allowed 
Civitates  or  Monicipia,  which  were  legally  con* 
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sidered  as  Universitatea,  to  be  appointed  kendea 
by  their  liberti  or  Ubertae.  Ulpian  speaka  of  thia 
Senatuaconsultum  in  the  passage  referred  tn,  im- 
mediately before  be  apc^  of  that  Senatnscoa- 
aultum  which  we  know  to  be  the  AproniannB, 
and  it  Rppean  probable  that  the  two  Senatns- 
conaulta  were  the  aame,  for  their  objecta  were 
similar  and  they  are  mentioned  together  without 
any  indication  of  their  being  difiierent.  Thia  last 
mentioned  proviaion  ia  abo  mentianed  in  the 
Digeat  (38.  tit  3)  aa  being  contained  in  a  Sena- 
tuaconsultum which  waa  poaterior  to  the  Trebelli- 
anum,  but  the  name  ia  not  given  in  th«  Digest 
Under  thia  proviaion  a  Hunicipinm  coold  obtain 
the  Bonomm  Poaaeasio.  Bachiua  (ifiatoria  Jmria- 
prmdenHae  Romamae)  aaaigna  thia  Senatnaconsnltam 
to  the  reign  of  Trajan.  But  it  appeara  to  belong 
to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  to  be  the  same  &  C. 
which  aUowed  Civitates  to  take  a  legacy.  {Ulp. 
Frag,  tit  24.) 

Articulbianum  gave  the  Piaeaea  of  a  Province 
juriadiction  in  the  caae  of  fideicommiasa  libertaa, 
even  when  the  herea  did  not  belong  to  the  Pro- 
vince. The  herea  could  be  eompelied  to  give  the 
libertaa  which  waa  the  subject  of  the  fideioommia- 
aum.  (Manumissio  ;  Dig.  40.  tit  5.  a.  44, 51.) 
Thia  Senatuaconaultum  waa  enacted  A.D.  101,  ia 
which  year  Sex.  Articuleiua  Paetaa  waa  oooauL 
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which  is  aometimea  called  Mareiannm,  waa  paaaed 
in  the  year  b.  a  186.  The  terma  of  it  are  atated 
generally  by  Livy  (xxxix.  18),  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  original  Senataacoosnltom  which  is 
printed  in  the  edition  of  Livy  by  Dnkenborch,  and 
in  that  by  J.  Clericns,  Amsterdam,  1710.  There 
ia  a  dissertation  on  this  SouUaaoonaultnm  by 
Bynkershoek  (£M  Cultm  ReHgkmu  Pertgnmu  apmd 
Vetem  Homamoa,  Qp.  i.  412),  who  has  prmted  the 
Senatuaconsultum  and  commented  upon  it  at  aoow 
length.  The  provisions  of  this  Senatusconaultara 
are  stated  generally  under  Diontsia,  p.  414,  b. 
There  is  no  ancient  authority,  as  it  appeara,  for  the 
name  Marcianiun,  which  has  been  given  to  it  from 
the  name  of  one  of  the  (Consuls  who  proposed  it, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  usual  titlea  of  S.  C  in 
the  Imperial  period.  Thia  Sctum  waa  found  in 
A.  D.  1 640,  in  a  village  in  Calabria,  and  ia  aaid  to 
be  now  at  Vienna.  fSenatuaoonaulti  De  Bac- 
cbanalibua,  &c.  Explicatio,  anct^  Matthaeo  Ae- 
gyptio,  Neapol.  1729.) 

Calvitiasou.  ( Ulpian, ^Vo?.  tit  xvi. ;  Julia 
BT  Papia  Poppaba  Lbx,  pi  692,  b.) 

Claudianum  paaaed  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  reduced  a  free  woman  to  the  condition  of 
a  slave  {ancilla)  if  she  cohabited  with  the  slave  of 
another  person,  after  the  master  had  given  her  no- 
tice that  he  would  not  permit  it  But  if  a  woman, 
who  was  a  Roman  citizen,  cohabited  with  a  slave 
with  the  consent  of  the  slaved  master,  ahe  might 
by  agreement  with  the  master  remain  free  and  yet 
any  child  bom  from  this  cohabitation  would  be  a 
slave  ;  for  the  Senatuaconsultum  made  valid  miy 
agreement  between  the  free  woman  and  the  slaved 
master,  and  by  such  agreement  the  woman  waa  re- 
lieved from  the  penalty  of  the  Senatnaconsnltnm. 
But  Hadrian,  being  moved  thereto  by  a  oonaiden- 
tion  of  the  hardship  of  the  case  and  the  incongruity 
of  this  rule  of  law  (ineUffa»iiaJariM\  reatored  the 
old  rule  of  the  Jus  Gentium,  according  to  which 
the  woman  continuing  free  was  the  mother  of  a 
free  child. 
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A  difficulty  arose  on  the  interpretation  of  this 
S>enatUBcon8ultani  for  which  the  words  of  the  kw 
liad  not  provided.  If  a  woman,  who  was  a  Roman 
citizen,  was  with  child,  and  became  an  ancilla 
pursimnt  to  the  Senatuaconsultum  in  consequence 
of>cohabiting  with  a  slave  contrary  to  the  master^s 
wi;}h,  the  condition  of  the  child  was  a  disputed 
matter :  some  contended  that  if  the  woman  had 
become  prei^ant  in  a  legal  marriage,  the  child  was 
a  Roman  citizen,  but  if  she  had  become  pregnant 
by  illicit  cohabitation,  the  child  was  the  property 
of  the  person  who  had  become  the  master  of  the 
mother.     [Skrvus  (Roman).] 

There  is  an  apparent  ambiguity  in  a  passage  of 
Gains  (L  86)  in  which  he  says,  **  but  that  rule 
of  the  same  Lex  is  still  in  force,  by  which  the  issue 
of  a  free  woman  and  another  nukn*ft  shive  is  a  sUve, 
if  the  mother  knew  that  the  man  with  whom  she 
cohabited,  was  a  shive."  The  Lex  of  which  he 
speaks,  is  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia.  The  exception 
in  the  Senatusconsultum  of  Claudius  applied  to  the 
case  of  a  compact  between  a  free  woman  and  the 
master  of  the  slave,  which  compact  implies  that 
the  woman  must  know  the  condition  of  the  shive, 
and  therefore  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Lex 
the  issue  would  be  slaves.  But  Oaius  says  (L  84) 
that  under  this  Senatusconsultum  the  woman  might 
by  agreement  continue  free  and  yet  give  birth  to  a 
slave  ;  for  the  Senatusconsultum  gave  validity  to 
the  compact  between  the  woman  and  the  master  of 
the  slave.  At  first  sight  it  appears  as  if  the 
Senatusconsultum  produced  exactly  the  same  effect 
as  the  Lex  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the 
child,  But  this  is  expUined  by  referring  to  the 
chief  provision  of  the  Senatusconsultum,  which 
was  that  cohabitation  with  a  slave  "•  invito  et  de- 
nuntiante  domino^*  reduced  the  woman  to  a  servile 
condition,  and  it  was  a  legal  consequence  of  this 
change  of  condition  that  the  issue  of  her  cohabita- 
tion must  be  a  slave.  The  Lex  Aelia  Sentia  had 
already  declared  the  condition  of  children  bom  of 
the  union  of  a  free  woman  and  a  slave  to  be  ser- 
vile. The  Senatusconsultum  added  to  the  penalty 
of  the  Lex  by  making  the  mother  a  sUve  also,  un- 
less she  cohabited  with  the  consent  of  the  master, 
and  thus  resulted  that  **  inelegantia  juris "  by 
which  a  free  mother  could  escape  the  penalty  of 
the  Senatusconsultum  by  her  agreement  and  yet 
her  child  must  be  a  slave  pursuant  to  the  I^x. 
Hadrian  removed  this  inelegantia  by  declaring  that 
if  the  mother  notwithstanding  the  cohabitation  es- 
caped from  the  penalties  of  the  Senatusconsultum 
by  virtue  of  her  compact,  the  child  also  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  agreement.  The  Senatus- 
consultum only  reduced  the  cohabiting  woman  to 
a  ser^'ile  state  when  she  cohabited  with  a  man's 
slave  **  invito  et  denuntiante  domino :  *'  if  she  co- 
habited with  him,  knowing  him  to  be  a  sUve, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  master,  there  could 
be  uo.denuntiatio,  and  this  case,  it  appears,  was 
not  affected  by  the  Senatusconsultum,  for  Gains 
observes  as  above  stated  (i.  86),  that  the  Lex  had 
still  effect  and  the  offspring  of  such  cohabitation 
was  a  slave.  The  fact  of  this  cUuse  of  the  Lex 
remaining  in  force  after  the  enacting  of  the  Sena- 
tusconsultum^ appears  to  be  an  instance  of  the 
strict  interpretation  which  the  Roman  JurisU  ap- 
plied to  positive  enactments  ;  for  the  Senatuscon- 
sultum of  Hadrian  as  stated  by  Gains  only  applied 
to  the  case  of  a  contract  between  the  master's 
slave  and  the  woman,  and  therefore  its  terms  did 
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not  comprehend  a  case  of  cohabitation  when  there 
was  no  compact  B^^sides  this  if  a  free  woman 
cohabited  with  a  man's  slave  either  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  master  or  with  his  knowledge, 
but  without  the  **  denuntiatio,'*  it  seems  that  this 
was  considered  as  if  the  woman  simply  indulged  in 
promiscuous  intercourse  {rul^fo  oonotipit%  and  the 
mother  being  firee,  the  child  also  was  free  by  the 
Jus  Gentium  till  the  Lex  attempted  to  restrain 
such  intercourse  by  working  on  the  parental  affec- 
tions of  the  mother,  and  the  Senatusconsultum  by 
a  direct  penalty  on  hersel£  There  was  a  "juris 
inelegantia  **  in  a  free  wonuin  giving  birth  to  a 
slave,  but  this  was  not  regarded  by  Hadrian,  who 
was  struck  by  the  inelegantia  of  a  woman  by  com- 
pact being  able  to  evade  the  penalty  of  the  Sena- 
tusconsultum while  her  child  was  still  subject  to 
the  penalty  of  the  Lex. 

This  Senatusconsultum  was  passed  a.  d.  52,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  but  the  terms  in  which 
he  expresses  himself  do  not  contain  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  Senatusconsultum,  and  in  one  respect^ 
**  sin  consensisset  dominus,  pro  libertis  haberentur,** 
they  differ  materially  from  the  text  of  Gains,  unless 
the  reading  ** libertis**  should  be  ^Miberis.''  (See 
the  notes  on Tacitus,^fia.  xii.  53, ed.  Oberlin.)  It  ap- 
pears however  from  a  passage  in  Paulus  {S.  R.  iv. 
tit.  10),  that  a  woman,  in  some  cases  which  are  not 
mentioned  by  him,  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  liberta  by  the  Senatusconsultum  ;  a  circumstance 
which  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  text  of  Tacitus, 
but  also  shows  how  very  imperfectly  he  has  stated 
the  Senatusconsultum.  Suetonius  (V«9p.  11)  at- 
tributes the  Senatusconsultum  to  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, and  expresses  iu  effect  in  terms  still  more 
general  and  incorrect  than  those  of  Tacitus.  Such 
instances  show  how  little  we  can  rely  on  the 
Roman  historians  for  exact  information  as  to 
legisktion. 

It  appears  from  Paulus  that  the  provisions  of 
this  Senatusconsultum  ara  stated  very  imperfectly 
even  by  Gains,  and  that  they  applied  to  a  great 
number  of  cases  of  cohabitation  between  free  wo- 
men, whether  Ingenuae  or  Libertinae,  and  slaves. 

This  Senatusconsultum  was  entirely  repealed  by 
a  O>nstitution  of  Justinian.  Some  writers  refer 
the  words  *^  ea  lege  '*  (Gains,  i.  85)  to  the  Senatus- 
consultum Claudianum,  and  they  must  consequently 
refer  the  words  "ejusdem  legis**  (Gaius,  i.  86)  also 
to  this  Senatusconsultum  ;  but  the  word  ^  lex  "  in 
neither  case  appears  to  refer  to  the  Senatusconsul- 
tum, but  to  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia. 

(Gains,  i.  84,  86,  91,  160  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  tit.  xL  ; 
0>d.  7.  tit.  24  ;  Paulus,  S.  R.  iL  tit  21.) 

There  were  several  other  Senatusconsulta  Clau- 
diana,  of  which  there  is  a  short  notice  in  Jo.  Au- 
gusti  Bachii  Historia  Jurisprudentiae  Romaiiae. 

Dasumianum,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
reUited  to  Fideicommissa  libertas.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  5. 
s.  51.)  See  Rudorff,  ZeiUchrift^  &c  vol.  xii.  p.  307, 
Das  TcstamaU  de$  Dantmius, 

Hadriani  Sknatubconsulta.  Numerous  se- 
natusconsulta were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  which  is  called 
Hadrianum.  Many  Senatusconsulta  of  this  reign 
are  referred  to  by  Gains  as  "  Senatusconsulta  auc- 
tore  Hadriano  iacta,"  i.  47,  &c.,  of  which  there  is 
a  list  in  the  Index  to  Gaius.  The  Senatusconsulta 
made  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  are  enumerated  by 
Bachius,  and  some  of  them  are  noticed  here  under 
their  proper  designations.  . 

3  D 
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JiTNCiANUM,  pMwd  lit  the  reign  of  Conniiodiii, 
related  to  FideicommiMa  Libertaa.  (Dig.  40.  tit  5. 
t.  28,  51.)  Thit  SenatuscoMultmn  it  preterred  in 
one  of  the  paaaaget  of  the  Digest  referred  to. 

JuNiAHUM,  paseed  in  the  time  of  Domitlan,  in 
the  tenth  eoninlship  of  Domitian,  and  in  the  con- 
MiUhip  of  Ap  Junioi  Sabinua,  a.  d.  84,  had  for  ita 
objeet  to  prerent  oolluiion  between  a  master  and 
hia  alare,  by  which  the  slare  ahould  be  made  to 
appear  to  be  aa  a  free  man.  The  penon  who  die- 
eoverad  the  collttaion  obtained  the  slave  m  hit  pro- 
perty.  (Dig.  40.  tit  16.) 

JuvsNTiANtTM  ia  the  name  giren  by  modem 
inrists  to  the  Senatuaconaultiim,  whieh  is  preserved 
in  the  Digest  (5.  tit  3.  a.  20.  §  6).  The  Senatna- 
eonsultum  is  placed  under  the  title  **  De  Hereditatis 
Petitione.** 

Laroianum,  passed  in  the  first  rear  of  the  Em- 
neror  (Claudius,  a.  d.  42,  gave  to  tlie  children  of  a 
Manamissor,  if  they  were  not  exheredated  by  name, 
a  right  to  the  bona  of  Latini  in  preference  to  Ez- 
tninei  heredea.  (Patronus  ;  Oaiua,  iiL  63 — 71  ; 
Inst  3.  tit  7.  B.  4  ;  Cod.  7.  tit  6.) 

LiBONiANUM,  passed  in  th '  reign  of  Tiberius,  in 
the  consulship  of  T.  Sutiliiu  Taurus  and  L.  Scribo- 
nius  Libo,  a.  d.  16,  contained  various  proviaiona, 
one  of  which  waa  to  th**  effect  thnt  if  a  man  wrote 
a  wilt  for  another,  every  thing  which  he  wrote  in 
hia  own  fiivour  waa  void  :  accordingly  he  could  not 
make  himself  a  tutor  (Dig.  26.  tit  2.  a.  29),  nor 
herea  or  legatarius  (Dig.  34.  tit  8).  This  Senatua> 
eonaultum  contained  other  provisions,  and  it  ap. 
pean  to  have  been  an  extension  of  the  Lex  0>melia 
de  Palais.  [Falsum.]  See  also  QM,  Ug.  M.  ft 
A  viiL  7. 

Macrdonxanitm,  enacted  a.  d.  46,  provided 
that  any  loan  of  money  to  a  fiiinsfamilias  could  not 
be  recovered  even  after  the  death  of  the  father. 
The  .Senatusconsultum  took  ita  name  tttm  Macedo, 
a  notorioua  usurer,  as  appean  from  the  terms  of 
the  Senatusconsultum  which  is  preserved  (Dig. 
,  14.  tit  6).  Theophilus  (Parapkr,  ftut,)  sUtos  m- 
eorrectly  that  the  Senatusconsultum  took  its  name 
from  a  filiuafamiliaa.  The  provision  of  the  Senatua- 
consultum  is  cited  by  Tai-itui  (Ann.  zl  1 3),  but 
in  such  terms  aa  might  lead  to  ambiguity  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  law.  Suetoniua  (FiMp.  11) 
attributes  thia  Senatusconsultum  to  the  time  of 
Vespasian  ;  but  he  atatea  ita  proviaiona  in  leaa 
ambiguoua  terma  than  Tacitua. 

MxMMiAN UM.  Thia  name  is  aometimea  given  to 
the  Senatusconsultum,  passed  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
the  terms  of  which  are  preserved  by  Tacitua  (Ann. 
zv.  19) :  ^  ne  aimulata  adoptio  in  ulhi  parte mune- 
ris  pnblici  juvaret,  ac  ne  usurpandis  qnidem  hera- 
ditatibus  prodesset.**  The  object  of  this  Senatus- 
consultum was  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  Lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  It  is  sometimes  referred 
to  the  consulship  of  C.  Memmius  Regulus  and  Vir- 
ginins  Rufus  a.  d.  63,  but  it  Rpp<>nn  to  belong  to 
the  preceding  year.  See  Dig.  31.  i.  51,  and  63. 
tit  I.  a.  76. 

NsRONiANUM  de  Legatia,  the  proviaiona  of 
which  are  atated  in  the  article  Lboatum.  (Oaiua, 
il  157,  198,  212,  218,220  ;  Uip./^.  xxiv.) 

Nbronianum,  alao  called  Pisonianum,  from 
being  enacted  in  the  conaulahip  of  Nero  and  L. 
Calpumiua  Piso,  a.  d.  57.  It  contained  various 
proviaiona :  ^  Ut  ai  quia  a  snis  servis  interfectus 
asset,  ii  quoque,  qui  testamento  manumissi  sub 
modern  tecto  manaiaaent,  inter  aerroi  aupplicia  pen- 1 
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derent  ••  (Tacit  Jmu  xiii.  32)  :  **  Ut  < 
etiam  de  fismilia  viri  qnaestio  habeatnr,  idemque  a 
juzta  nxoria  familiam  obaervetnr,  si  vir  dkaiLr 
oeclsna  **  (Paulua,  S.  i?.  ili.  tit  5,  w1k>  irves  3 
anbatanee  also  the  provision  mentioned  by  Tacnn, 
but  adda :  **  Sed  et  hi  torquentnr,  qvu  cnm  aerso 
in  itinera  fuerunt**):  **Ut  si  pomae  otnoxna 
aerma  venisaet,  qnandoqne  in  earn  animafdvtoiss 
eaa«*t,  venditor  pretium  prnestaret**  (Dv-  29.  tit  1 
a  8.) 

Orphitianvii  enacted  in  the  time  of  M.  Aux- 
tins  (CapitoL  ••  «i^  1 1 )  that  the  legitxma  hcrrditn 
of  a  mother  who  had  not  been  in  mano,  mL'^c 
eome  to  her  sons  to  the  ezclnaion  of  tbe  eonaaa- 
guinei  and  other  agnatL  The  name  OrphitiBrira 
is  supplied  by  Paulua  {S,R.  iv.  tit  10),  and  tbe 
Digest  (38.  tit  17)  ;  the  enactment  was  made  ia 
the  consulship  of  V.  Rufus  and  C.  Orpltitoa.  (lut 
3.  tit  4.) 

Paulns  (iv.  tit  14)  speaks  of  mlea  refaadnr  ta 
manumission  being  included  in  a  Senataacaaauitnai 
Orphitianum.  [Hbrss.]  Thia  Senatnaoonaaltiin 
was  made  in  the  joint  reign  of  M.  Aureliua  aod 
Commodua.  (Impp.  Anton,  et  Commodi  ocmtiooe 
in  aenatu  reeitata,  Ulp.  Frag,  tit  zzvi.)  See  Oba- 
T10NB8  Princippm. 

Pro  ARIA  NUM  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Vespa. 
aian.  Pegasna  and  Puaio  being  Consnlea  r  Saflecti }) 
in  the  year  of  the  enactment  (Inst  ii.  tit  23 ; 
Oaitts,  ii.  254,  &e  )  The  provisions  of  thia  Sena- 
tusconsultum are  stated  under  FtnsiooMafuvA 
and  Lkgatiim.  This  Senatusconsultum,  or  another 
of  the  same  name,  modified  a  provision  of  the  Lex 
Aelia  Sentia  aa  to  a  Latinus  becoming  a  Roooanos. 
(Gains,  i.  31.) 

PsRaiciANUM,  which  may  be  the  eorreet  form 
instead  of  Pemicianum,  was  enacted  ia  the  time  of 
Tiberius  a.  d.  34,  and  was  an  amendment  of  tbe 
Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  (Osmpnre  Lbx 
JoLiA  «T  Pap.  Pop.;  Ulp.  Frag,  tit  xvi; 
Sueton.  Oaud.  23.) 

P18ONIANUM.     [Nkronianum.] 

Plancianitm,  of  uncertain  date,  is  by  some 
writen  assigned  to  the  time  of  Vespasian.  The 
Lex  Julia  Papia  et  Poppaea  apparently  containnl 
a  provision  by  which  a  fideicommiasum  waa  forieited 
to  the  Fiacus,  if  a  herea  or  legatariua  engagi*d 
himself  by  a  written  instrument  or  any  other  secret 
mode  to  pay  or  give  the  fideicommiasum  to  a  person 
who  was  legallv  incapable  of  taking  it  (1%.  30. 
s.  103  ;  34.  tit  9.  s.  10,  18  ;  49.  tit  14.  s.  3.) 
Such  a  Fideicommitsum  was  nlled  Taciturn,  and 
when  made  in  the  way  described  waa  said  to  be 
**  in  frandem  legis,**  designed  to  evade  the  law.  If 
it  was  made  openly  {palam\  this  was  no  fians, 
and  though  the  fideicommiasum  might  be  invalid 
on  account  of  the  incapacity  of  the  fideicommis. 
sarius  to  take,  the  penalty  of  the  lex  did  not  apply. 
It  does  not  appear  certain  whether  this  provisina 
as  to  the  confiscation  was  contained  in  the  original 
Lex  or  added  by  some  subsequent  Senatusoonsn]* 
tum.  However  this  may  be,  the  fiduciarius  still 
retained  his  Qnarta.  But  a  Senatusconsultum  men- 
tioned by  lllpian  {Frag,  titxzv.  s.  17)  enacted  that 
if  a  man  undertook  to  perform  a  tacitum  fideicom* 
missum,  he  lost  the  Quadrana  or  Quarta  [Fidu- 
COMMI88UV],  nor  could  he  claim  what  vas 
Cadncum  under  the  Testaroenta,  whkh  aa  a  geneial 
rule  he  could  claim  if  he  had  childron.  [Lxgatux  ; 
Bona  Caduca.]  This  Senatusconsultum,  it  ap- 
pears fiom  an  eirtraot  in  the  Digest  (35.  tit  % 
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■.  59),  wu  the  Planciaimm,  or  PlButiannnL,  for 
the  reftdbg  it  doubtful ;  and  in  thit  pesMige  it  is 
stated  that  the  Fourth,  which  the  Fiduciarius  waa 
not  allowed  to  retain,  was  claimed  for  the  Fiscus 
hy  a  Rescript  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  penalty  for 
the  fraud  only  applied  to  that  port  of  the  property 
to  which  the  fraud  extended,  and  if  the  heres  was 
heres  in  a  laxger  ihare  of  the  hereditas  than  the 
share  to  which  the  fraas  extended,  he  had  the 
benefit  of  the  Falcidia  for  that  part  to  which  the 
fiaus  did  no^  extend,  which  is  thus  expressed  by 
Papinian  (Dig.  34.  tit.  9.  s.  11),  "sed  si  major 
modus  institutionis  quam  fraudis  fuerit  qnod  ad 
Falcidiam  attinet,  de  superfluo  quarta  retinebitur.** 
The  history  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  Tacita 
fideicommissa  is  not  altogether  free  from  some 
doubt 

Plautianum.     [Plancianum.] 

RuBRiANUM,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  in 
the  consulship  of  Rubrius  Oallus  and  Q.  Coetius 
Hispo  (probably  consules  suffecti)  A.  d.  I01,rehited 
to  fideicommissa  libertas.  Its  terms  are  given  in 
the  Digest  (40.  tit.  5.  s.  26) :  **  Si  hi  a  quibus  li- 
bertatem  praeetari  oportet  evocati  a  Praetore  adesse 
nolutssent.  Si  causa  cognita  Praetor  pronnntiasset 
libertatem  his  deberi,  eodem  jure  statam  servari 
ac  si  directo  manumissi  essent*^  (^mpars  Plin. 
Ep,  iT.  9,  ad  Ursum  with  the  passage  in  the 
Digest 

Sabiniani/m,  of  uncertain  date,  but  apparently 
after  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  It  rehited  to 
the  rights  of  one  of  three  brothers  who  had  been 
adopted,  to  a  portion  of  the  hereditas  contra  tabulas 
testamentl  (Cod.  8.  tit  48.  sl  10  ;  Inst  8.  tit  1.) 

SiLANiANUM,  probably  passed  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  in  the  consulship  of  P.  Cornelius  Dola- 
bella  and  C.  Junius  Siianus  a.  d.  10,  contained 
various  enactments.  It  gave  freedom  to  a  slave 
who  discovered  the  murderer  of  his  master.  If 
a  master  was  murdered,  all  the  slaves  who  were 
under  the  roof  at  the  time,  if  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted under  a  roof,  or  who  were  with  him  in  any 
place  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  were  put  to  the 
torture,  and,  if  they  had  not  done  their  best  to 
defend  him,  were  put  to  death,  tacitus  {Aim. 
ziv.  42)  refers  to  this  provision  of  the  Senatuscon- 
sullum,  and  he  uses  the  phrase  "vetere  ex  more." 
Lipsius  (note  on  this  passage)  refers  to  Cicero 
{ad  Fam.  iv.  12).  Servi  Impuberes  were  ex- 
cepted from  this  provision  of  the  Senatusconsultum. 
(Dig.  29.  tit  5.  s.  14.)  The  heres  who  took  pos- 
session of  the  hereditas  of  a  murdered  person  be- 
fore the  proper  inquiry  was  made,  forfeited  the 
hereditas,  which  fell  to  the  Fiscus :  the  rule  was 
the  same  whether  being  heres  ex  testamento  he 
opened  the  will  {iabufM  tedamenti)  before  the  in- 
quiry was  made,  or  whether  being  heres  ab  intes- 
tate, he  took  possesion  of  the  hereditas  {adiil  he- 
rediUUem)  or  obtained  the  Bonorum  Possessio  ;  he 
was. also  subjected  to  a  heavy  pecuniary  penalty. 
A  Senatusconsnltum  passed  in  the  consulship  of 
Taurus  and  Lepidus  A.  d.  11,  enacted  that  the 
penalty  for  opening  the  will  of  a  murdered  person 
could  not  be  inflicted  afl'^r  five  years,  except  it  was 
a  case  of  parricide  to  which  this  temporis  praescrip- 
tio  did  not  apply.  (Panlus,  S,  R.  iii.  tit  5  ;  Dig. 
29.  tit  6  ;  Cod.  6.  tit  35.) 

TsRTULLiANUM  is  Stated  in  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian  (3.  tit  3)  to  have  been  enacted  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  in  the  consulship  of  Tertullus  and 
SacerdoB ;  but  some  critics,  notwithstanding  this, 
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would  refer  it  to  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
This  Senatusconsultum  empowered  a  mother,  whe- 
ther Ingenua  or  Libertina,  to  take  the  Legitima 
hereditas  of  an  intestate  son  ;  the  Ingenua,  if  thb 
was  or  had  been  the  mother  of  three  children  ;  the 
Libertina,  if  she  was  or  had  been  the  mother  of 
ibar  children.  They  could  also  take,  though  they 
neither  were  nor  had  been  mothers,  if  they  had 
obtained  the  Jus  Liberorum  by  Imperial  favour. 
Several  persons  however  took  precedence  of  the 
mother  ;  the  sui  heredes  of  the  son,  those  who 
were  called  to  the  Bonorum  Possessio  as  sui 
heredes,  the  father,  and  the  finter  consanguineus. 
If  there  was  a  soror  consanguinea,  she  shared  with 
her  mother.  The  Senatusconsultum  Orphitianum 
gave  the  children  a  claim  to  the  heredius  of  the 
mother. 

(Ulp.  Froff.  tit  xxvi  ;.  Paulns,  S.  H.  iv.  tit  9  ; 
Dig.  38.  tit  17.) 

Trxbkllianum,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Nero 
m  the  consulship  of  L.  Annaens  Seneca  and  Tre- 
bellins  Maximus  a.  d.  62,  related  to  Fideicommis- 
sae  hereditates. 

(F1DBIOOMMI88UM  ;  Gains,  ii.  251,  253  ;  Dig. 
86.  tit  1  ;  Paulus,  S.  R.  iv.  tit  2.) 

TuRPiLiANUM,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Nero  in 
the  consulship  of  Caesonius  Paetus  and  Petronius 
Turpillus  A.  D.  61,  was  against  prae\'aricatio  or  the 
collusive  desisting  frt>m  prosecuting  a  criminal 
charge.  The  occasion  of  this  Senatusconsultum 
and  the  tenns  of  it  are  stated  by  Tacitus  {Ann, 
xiv.  14):  ''qui  talem  operam  emptitasset,  vendi- 
dissetve,  perinde  poena  teneretur  ac  publico  judicio 
calumniae  oondemnaretur.'*  The  definition  of  a 
praevaricator  is  given  in  the  Digest  (48.  tit  16.  s, 
\.  Ad  SeHOhueonndtum  Turpilianum). 

VsLLBiANUM  rendered  void  all  intercessiones  by 
women,  whether  tbey  were  on  behalf  of  males  or 
females.  This  Senatusconsnltum  was  enacted  in* 
the  consulship  of  Marcus  Siianus  and  Velleins 
Tutor,  as  appears  from  the  preamble  of  the  Sena- 
tusconsultum (Dig.  1 6.  tit  1 ),  and  it  appears  most 
probably  to  have  been  passed  in  the  reign  of  Claudius 
frt>m-  the  words  of  Ulpian  in  his  comment  upon 
it  The  name  of  Velleius  Tutor  does  not  occur  in 
the  Fasti  Consulares,  and  he  may  be  a  consul  suf- 
fectus.  The  name  of  M.  Siianus  occurs  as  consul 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  the  colleague  of 
Valerius  Asiaticus,  a.  d.  46.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  27.) 
[Intbrcbssio.]  In  the  year  a.  d.  19,  according 
to  the  Fasti  a  M.  Siianus  was  also  consul ;  his 
colleague  according  to  the  Fasti  was  L.  Norbanus 
Balbus,  and  this  agrees  with  Tacitus  {Ann.  ii.  59). 

Vitrasianubc  is  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, but  the  time  -is  very  uncertain.  It  re- 
lated to  Fideicommissa  Libertas.  (Dig.  40.  tit  5. 
S.30.) 

VoLuaiANUM,  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Nero  in 
the  consulship  of  Q.  Volusius  Satuniinus  and  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  a.  d.  56.  It  contained  a  provi- 
sion against  pulling  down  a  domus  or  villa  for  the 
sake  of  profit ;  but  the  object  of  this  law  seems 
rather  obscure :  it  is  referred  to,  without  the  name 
being  given,  in  the  Digest  (18.  tit  1.  s.  52.  SmcUut 
omsuit,  Ac).  Tacitus  {Ann.  xiii.  28)  mentions  a 
Senatusconsultum  in  this  consulship  which  limited 
the  power  of  the  Aediles:  ''quantum  curules, 
quantum  plebeii  pignoris  capcrent,  vel  poenae  irro- 
garent**  A  Senatusconsultum  Volusianum  (if  the 
name  is  right)  enacted  that  persons  should  be  liable 
I  to  the  penalties  of  the  Lex  Julia  de  vi  priTat% 
3  D  2 
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who  joined  in  tbe  niit  of  another  pecion  with  the 
baigain  that  they  ihould  ihaie  whaterer  was 
acquired  hr  the  condeninatio.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  7. 
t.6.)  [G.L.] 

SENIO'RES.    [CoMiTiA,  p.  333.] 

SEPTA.     [CoMiTU,  pi  336,  b.] 

SEPTEMVIRI  EPULO'NES.  [Epulonw.] 

SEPTIMATRUS.     [Quinquatrvs.] 

SEPTIMO'NTIUM,  a  Roman  feaUral  which 
waa  held  in  the  month  of  December.  It  kited 
only  for  one  day  {ditM  StptmtmtiMm^diet  Septinum- 
HalU),  According  to  Festos  («.  o.  StpHnumtiMm\ 
the  festival  was  Uie  same  as  the  Agonalia  ;  bat 
Scaliger  in  his  note  on  this  passage  has  shown 
from  Vam  {da  Lh^.  Lai.  tL  24)  and  from  Ter- 
tullian  {<U  IdoloL  10),  that  the  Septimontium 
must  have  been  held  on  one  of  the  last  days  of 
December,  whereas  the  Agonalia  took  phue  on  the 
tenth  of  this  month.  The  day  of  the  Sentiraontium 
was  a  dies  feriatos  for  the  montani,  or  tne  inhabit- 
ants of  the  seven  ancient  hills  or  rather  districts  of 
Rome»  who  offered  on  this  day  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  in  their  respective  districts.  These  sacn 
(soera  pro  Monfi&M,  Fest  t. «.  PubUea  $aera)  were, 
like  the  paganalia,  not  sacra  publica,  but  privata. 
( Vairo,  L  e. ;  compare  Sacra.)  They  were  believed 
to  have  been  instituted  to  commemorate  the  en- 
closure of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  within  the  walls 
of  the  city,  but  must  certamly  be  referred  to  a 
time  when  the  Capitoline,  Quirinal,  and  Viminal 
were  not  yet  incorporated  with  Rome.  (Compare 
Columella,  ii.  10 ;  Suet  DomH,  4  ;  Plut  QmtetL 
Bom.  68  ;  Niebohr,  HitL  ofRowM^  vol.  I  p.  389, 
Ac)  [L.8.] 

8EPTUNX.    [As,  p.  140,  b.] 

SEPULCRUM.    [FUNI78,  p.  360,  b.] 

SEQUESTRES.     [AMBrrra.] 

SE  RA.  [ J ANUA,  p.  626,  b.] 
.  SE'RICUM  {9npiK6p\  silk,  also  called  6om. 
hsfdnwrn.  The  first  ancient  author  who  affords 
any  evidence  respecting  the  use  of  silk,  is  Aristotle 
{H,A.  V.  19).  AiVer  a  description,  partially  cor- 
rect, of  the  metamorphoses  of  the  silkworm  {bombjfg^ 
Martial,  viiL  33),  he  intimatea  that  the  produce  of 
the  cocoons  was  wound  upon  bobbins  by  women 
ibr  the  purpose  of  being  woven,  and  that  Pamphile, 
daughter  of  Plates,  was  said  to  have  first  woven 
silk  in  Cos.  This  statement  anthorixes  the  conclu- 
sion, that  law  silk  was  brought  finm  the  interior 
of  Asia  and  manufactured  in  Om  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  From  this  island  it  appears  that 
the  Roman  ladies  obtained  their  most  splendid 
garments  fC^A  Vb8TI8],  so  that  the  later  poets 
of  the  Augustan  age,  Tibullus  (iL  4),  Propotins 
(i.  2,  ii.  1,  iv.  2,  iv.  5),  Horace  (Cbm.  iv.  13.  13, 
Sat,  i.  2.  101),  and  Ovid  {ArL  Amat.  il  298), 
adorn  their  verses  with  allusions  to  these  elegant 
textures,  which  were  remaikably  thin,  sometimes 
of  a  fine  purple  dye  (Hor.  U,  ec),  and  variegated 
with  transverse  stripes  of  gold.  (TibuU.  ii  6.) 
About  this  time  the  Parthuui  conquests  opened  a 
way  for  the  transport  into  Italy  of  all  the  most 
valuable  pioductions  of  central  Asia,  which  was 
the  Buppoiwd  territory  of  the  Seres.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  silken  flags  attached  to  the  gilt  stand- 
ards of  the  Parthians  in  the  battle  fought  in  54 
B.  c.  (Florus,  ill.  11),  must  have  been  a  very  strik- 
ing sight  tot  the  army  of  Crasnis. 

The  inquiries  of  the  Romans  respecting  the 
nature  of  this  beautiful  manufiBcture  led  to  a  very 
fweral  opinion  that  silk  in  its  natural  state  was  a 
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thin  fleece  found  on  trees.  (Virg.  Georg,  iL  121 ; 
Petron.  119 ;  Seneca,  Htpptd,  386 ;  Festus  Avie- 
nus,  935;  SiL  ItaL  Pun,  vL  4,  xiv.  664,  zrii. 
596.)  An  author,  nearly  contempomy  with 
those  of  the  Augustan  age  already  quoted  (Dio- 
nysius  Periegetes,  755),  celebrates  not  only  the 
extreme  fineness  and  the  high  value,  but  also  the 
flowered  texture  of  these  productions.  The  cir- 
cumstances now  stated  sufficiently  account  for  the 
fact,  that  after  the  Augustan  age  we  find  no 
further  mention  of  Coan,  but  only  of  Serie  weba. 
The  rage  fi>r  the  latter  increased  more  and  more. 
Even  men  aspired  to  be  adorned  with  silk,  and 
hence  the  senate  early  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
enacted  **  Ne  vestis  Serica  viros  fiMdareL^  (Ta& 
Aim,  ii  33 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivii  15  ;  Suidas,  a.  r. 
Titf^pief.) 

In  the  succeeding  reigns,  we  find  the  most 
vigorous  measures  adopted  by  those  emperon 
who  were  characterized  by  severity  of  manners, 
to  restrict  the  use  of  silk,  whilst  Odigula  and 
others,  notorious  for  luxury  and  excess,  not  only 
encouraged  it  in  the  female  sex,  but  delighted  lo 
dispUy  it  in  public  on  their  own  penons.  (Suet 
Caiig.  52 ;  Dion  (^ass.  lix.  12 ;  see  also  Joseph. 
B. «/.  vii.  5.  §  4.)  Shawls  and  scarves,  interwoven 
with  gold  and  brought  from  the  remotest  East, 
were  accumulated  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  Empreas 
during  successive  reigns  (Martial,  xi  9),  until  in 
the  year  176  Antoninus,  the  philosopher,  in  < 


quence  of  the  exhausted  state  of  his  treasury,  sold 
them  by  public  auction  in  the  Forum  of  Tn^an 
with  the  rest  of  the  imperial  ornaments.  (CapitoL 
in  vitOy  17.)  At  this  period  we  find  that  the 
silken  texture,  besides  being  mixed  with  gold 
(Xpve^^a^^ot,  xpv^ov^t),  was  adorned  with  em- 
Inoidery,  this  part  of  the  work  being  executed 
either  in  Egypt  or  Asia  Minor.  {SUatU^  Maeoma^ 
acm$y  Lucan,  x.  141 ;  Seneca,  Here.  (kL  664.)  The 
Christian  authon  from  (Siemens  Alexandrinus 
(Paddag.  ii  10)  and  Tertullian  (t/s  PaUuy,  4) 
downwards  discourage  or  condemn  the  use  of  silk. 
Plutarch  also  dissuades  the  virtuous  and  prudent 
wife  from  wearing  it  {Coi^.  Pmee.  p.  550,  vol  vi 
ed.  Reiske),  although  it  is  probable  that  ribands 
for  dressing  the  hair  (Mart'al,  xiv.  24)  were  not 
uncommon,  since  these  goods  (Smiea)  were  pro- 
curable in  the  vicus  Tuscus  at  Rome  (xi  27). 
Silk  thread  was  also  imported  and  used  for  various 
pniposes.  (Oalen,  Ilepl  ^idT^.  voi  vi  p.  533,  ed. 
Chartier.) 

Although  Conunodns  in  some  degree  replenished 
the  palace  with  valuable  and  curious  efl^cts,  in- 
cluding those  of  silk  (Capitol.  PerHu.  8),  this  arti- 
cle soon  afterwards  again  became  very  rare,  so  that 
few  writen  of  the  third  century  make  mention  of 
it  When  finely  manufactured,  it  sold  for  ite 
weight  in  gold,  on  which  account  Aurelian  would 
not  allow  his  empress  to  have  even  a  single  shawl 
of  purple  silk  (pallio  blatteo  senco,  Vopisc  Anref, 
45 1  The  use  of  silk  with  a  warp  of  linen  or  wool, 
called  irawtoierica  and  nbtericoj  as  distinguished 
from  kohferieOy  was  permitted  under  many  restiie- 
tions.  About  the  end,  however,  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, silk,  especially  when  woven  with  a  warp  o( 
inferior  value,  began  to  be  much  more  generally 
worn  both  by  men  and  women ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that,  in  order  to  confine  the  enjoyment 
of  this  luxury  more  entirely  to  the  imperial  fiunily 
and  court,  private  persons  were  forbidden  to  en* 
gage  in  the  manufactnre,  and  gold  and  silken  boi^ 
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den  (paroffaudae)  were  allowed  to  be  made  only 
in  tbe  imperial  gynaecea.     [Paraoauda.] 

The  production  of  raw  silk  (ji4ra^a)  in  Europe 
was  first  attempted  under  Justinian,  A.  d.  530. 
The  eggs  of  tlie  silkworm  were  conreyed  to  Byzan- 
tium in  the  hollow  stem  of  a  plant  from  **'  Serinda,^ 
which  was  probably  Khotan  m  Little  Bucharia,  by 
some  monks,  who  had  learnt  tbe  method  of  hatch- 
ing and  rearing  them.  The  worms  were  fed  with 
the  leaf  of  the  Black  or  Common  Mulberry  (avKd- 
fuyos.  Procop.  B.  Goth,  Vf.  17 ;  Olycaa,  Ann,  iv.  p. 
209 ;  Zonar.  Anm,  xiv.  p.  69,  ed.  Du  Cange ;  Phot 
BibL  p.  80,  ed.  Roth.).  The  cultivation  both  of 
this  species  and  of  the  White  Mulberry,  the  breeding 
of  silk-worms,  and  the  manufacture  of  their  pro- 
duce, having  been  long  confined  to  Greece,  were  at 
lenffth  in  the  twelfth  centuiy  transported  into 
Sicily,  and  thence  extended  over  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope. (Otto  Frisingen,  HiH,  Imp.  Freder.  i.  33 ; 
Man.  Comnenus,  ii.  8.)  The  proffress  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  industry  was  however  greatly 
impeded  even  in  Greece  both  by  sumptuary  laws 
restricting  the  use  of  silk  except  in  the  church  ser- 
vice or  in  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  court, 
and  also  by  fines  and  prohibitions  against  private 
siik  mills,  and  by  other  attempts  to  regulate  the 
price  both  of  the  raw  and  manufiictured  article. 
It  was  at  one  time  determined  that  the  business 
should  be  carried  on  solely  by  the  imperial  trea- 
surer. Peter  Barsames,  probably  a  Phoenician, 
held  the  office,  and  conducted  himself  in  the  most 
oppressive  manner,  so  that  the  silk  trade  was  ruined 
both  in  Byzantium  and  at  Tyre  and  Berytns,  whilst 
Justinian,  the  empress  Theodora,  and  their  trea- 
surer anuused  great  wealth  by  the  monopoly. 
(Procop.  HitL  Anan.  25.)  The  silks  woven  in 
Europe  previously  to  the  thirteenth  century  were 
in  general  plain  in  their  pattern.  Many  of  those 
produced  by  the  industry  and  taste  of  the  Seres, 
i.  e.  the  silk  manufacturers  of  the  interior  of  Asia, 
eUborate,  and  appear  to  have  been 
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very  similar  in  their  patterns  and  style  of  ornament 
to  the  Persian  shawls  of  modem  times.      [J.  Y.] 

SERRA,  dim,  SERRULA  (vpW),  a  saw.  It 
was  made  of  iron  {fema^  Non.  Marc.  p.  223, 
ed.  Merceri ;  de  ferro  lamina^  Isid.  Orig.  xix.  19 ; 
Virg.  Georg.  L  143).  The  form  of  the  hunger  saw 
used  for  cuttbg  timber  is  seen  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  a  miniature  in  the 
celebrated  Dioecorides  written  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century.  (Montfaucon,  Pal.  Graec  p. 
203.)  It  is  of  the  kind  which  we  call  the  frame- 
saw, because  it  is  fixed  in  a  rectangular  frame.  It 
was  held  by  a  workman  (sermnaw.  Sen.  EpisL 
57)  at  each  end.  The  line  was  used  to  mark  the 
timber  in  order  to  guide  the  saw  (Sen.  Episi, 
90) ;  and  its  movement  was  fiicilitated  by  driving 
wedges  with  a  hammer  between  tbe  planks  (tmues 
tabi&u)  or  rafters  (Jtrabes),  (Corippus,  de  Laud. 
JfuL  iv.  45—48.)  A  similar  representation  of  the 
use  of  the  frame-saw  is  given  in  a  painting  found 
at  Herculaneum,  the  operators  being  winged  genii, 
as  in  this  woodcut  {Ant.  d^ErcU.  i.  tav.  34)  ;  but 
in  a  bas-relief  published  by  Micali  {ItaL  an.  xl 
Dom.  dei  Rom.  tav.  49)  the  two  sawyers  wear  tunics 
girt  round  the  waist  like  that  of  the  ship-builder  in 
the  woodcut  at  p.  141.  The  woodcut  here  intro- 
duced also  shows  the  blade  of  the  saw  detached 
from  its  frame,  with  a  ring  at  each  end  for  fixing 
it  in  the  frame,  and  exhibited  on  a  funereal  monu- 
ment j>ublished  by  G niter.     On  each  side  of  the 


last-mentioned  figure  is  represented  a  hand-saw 
adapted  to  be  usdl  by  a  single  person.  That  on 
the  left  is  from  the  same  funereal  monument  as  the 
blade  of  the  frame-saw :  that  on  the  right  is  the 
figure  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  saw  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  These  saws  {terrtdae  tnamu- 
briaiae)  were  used  to  divide  the  smaller  objects. 
Some  of  them,  called  ^/»,  had  a  particular  shape, 
by  which  they  were  adapted  for  amputating  the 
branches  of  trees.     (Pallad.  de  Re  Rust.  i.  43.) 

St.  Jerome  (m  /«.  xxviii.  27)  seems  clearly  to 
allude  to  the  circular  saw,  which  was  probably  used, 
as  at  present,  in  cutting  veneers  {laminae praetenues^ 
Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  43.  s.  84).  We  have  also  inti- 
mations of  the  use  of  the  centre-bit,  and  we  find 
that  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  (  pro  Clment  64)  it 
was  employed  by  thieves. 

Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  44)  mentions  the  use 
of  the  saw  in  the  ancient  Belgium  for  cutting 
white  building-stone :  some  of  the  oolitic  and  cre^ 
taceous  rocks  are  still  treated  in  the  same  manner 
both  in  that  part  of  the  continent  and  in  the  south 
of  England.  In  th b  case  Pliny  must  be  understood 
to  sp^  of  a  proper  or  toothed  saw.  The  saw 
without  teeth  was  then  used,  just  as  it  is  now,  by 
the  workers  in  marble,  and  Uie  place  of  teeth  was 
supplied,  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  stone, 
either  by  emeiy  or  by  various  kinds  of  sand  of  in- 
ferior hardness.  (Plm. /f.iST.  xxxvl  6.  8l9.)  In 
this  manner  the  ancient  artificers  were  able  to  cut 
slabs  of  the  hardest  rocks,  which  consequently 
were  adapted  to  receive  the  highest  polish,  such 
as  granite,  porphyry,  lapis-lazuli,  and  amethyst 

[MOLA  ;   Pa  RIBS.] 

The  saw  is  an  instrument  of  high  antiquity,  its 
invention  being  attributed  either  to  Daedalus 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  56  ;  Sen.  Epist.  90),  or  to  his 
nephew  Perdix  (Hygin.  Fab.  274  ;  Ovid.  Met.  viii. 
246)  [CiRoiNUs],  also  called  Talos,  who,  having 
found  the  jaw  of  a  serpent  and  divided  a  piece  of 
iKood  with  it,  was  led  to  imitate  the  teeth  in  iron. 
(Diod.  Sic.  iv.  76  ;  Apollodor.  iii.  15.)  In  a  bas- 
relief  published  by  Winckelmann  (Afbn.  Ined.  ii. 
fig.  94),  Daedalus  is  represented  holding  a  saw 
approaching  very  closely  in  form  to  the  Egyptian 
saw  above  delineated.  [J.  Y.] 

SERRA'TI  NUMMI.  [D*NARiU8,p.  394,a.] 
SERTA,  used  only  in  the  plural  ((rrc/i/to, 
art^xiywfia),  a  festoon  or  garland.  The  art  of 
weaving  wreaths  [Corona],  garlands,  and  fes- 
toons, employed  a  distinct  class  of  persons  (eoro- 
narii  and  coronariae  ;  aTt<l>atnpr\6Koi^  Theophrast 
ff.  P.  vi.  8.  §  1  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxi.  2.  s.  3,  or 
oTc^oyoirXitKoi),  who  endeavoured  to  combine  all 
the  most  beautiful  varieties  of  leaves,  of  flowers, 
3  u  3 
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and  of  froiU,  io  as  to  blend  tbeir  fbnna,  coloun, 
and  KtntM  (  Vir^.  Copa,  14,  35)  in  the  most  agree- 
able manner.  The  annexed  woodcut  taken  from  a 
sarcopba^s  at  Rome  (Millin,  GaLMyth.  iL  100), 
shows  a  festoon  adapted  to  be  suspended  by  means 
of  the  filleU  at  both  ends.  Its  extremities  are 
skilfully  encased  in  acantbos-leaves :  its  body  con- 
snts  apparently  of  laurel  or  bay,  together  with  a 
profusion  of  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  pome< 
granates,  bunches  of  grapes,  and  fir-cones.  At 
Athens  there  was  a  market,  called  rre^cu^ovA^iciov 


for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  this  class  of  pro- 
ductions, the  work  being  principally  performed  by 
women  and  girls.     (Aristoph.  TT^ean  455.) 

When  a  priest  was  preparing  a  sacrifice,  he  often 
appeared  with  a  festoon  intended  to  be  placed  on 
the  door  of  the  temple  { festa /ronde,  Yirg,  Aen,  ii. 
249  ;  variit  tertis,  iv.202  ;  Juv.  xii.  84  ;  Lucan,  iL 
354),  on  the  front  of  the  altar  (Virg.  Aen,  i.  417) 
or  upon  the  head  of  the  victim.  Thus  m  the  Iliad 
(i.  1 4,  28),  Chryses  besides  the  gilded  sceptre 
which  denoted  his  office  and  authority  carries  a 
garland  in  honour  of  Apollo,  which  was  probably 
wound  about  the  sceptre.  (See  also  Aristoph.  Av. 
894,  Par,  948  ;  Callim.  Hjmn,  m  Ctr.  45.)  The 
act  hero  described  is  seen  in  the  annexed  woodcut, 
which  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief  in  the  collection 
of  antiques  at  Ince-BIundelL,  and  represents  a 
priestess  carrying  in  her  two  hands  a  festoon  to 
suspend  upon  the  circular  temple  which  is  seen  in 
the  distance.    As  the  festoons  remained  on  the 


temples  long  after  their  freshness  had  departed, 
they  became  very  combustible.  The  temple  of 
Juno  at  Argos  was  destroyed  in  consequence  of 
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their  being  set  on  fire.  (Thuc  vr,  133.  S  2  ; 
Paus.  ii.  17.  §  7.)  The  garlands  on  funereal  monu- 
ments hung  there  for  a  year,  and  werc  then  re- 
newed. (TibulL  iL  4.  48,  7.  32  ;  Propert.  iiL  16. 
23.)  The  funeral  pile  was  also  decorated  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  with  an  appropriate  choice  of 
plants  and  flowers.   (Virg.  Am,  iv.  506.) 

Festoons  were  placed  upon  the  door-posts  of 
private  honaet  in  token  of  joy  and  aflection  (Tiboll. 
L  2.  14)  more  especially  on  occasion  of  a  wedding. 
(Lucan,  iL  354.)  They  were  hung  abont  a  palace 
in  compliment  to  the  wealthy  possessor  {iMstrtabo 
wrxmk  a/rio.  Prudent,  m  Synun,  iL  726) :  and  on 
occasions  of  general  rejoicing  the  streets  of  a  city 
were  sometimes  enlivened  with  these  splendid  and 
tasteful  decorations.     (Martial,  vL  79.  8.) 

The  smaller  garlands  or  crowns  which  wa« 
worn  by  persons  on  the  head  or  round  the  neck, 
are  sometimes  called  tarbi.  (TibulL  L  7.  52.)  The 
fiishion  of  wearing  such  garlands  suspended  from 
the  neck,  was  adopted  by  the  eariy  Christians. 
(Min.  Felix,  38.)  [J.  Y.] 

SERVIA'NA  ACTIO.    [PiGNua] 

SE'RVITUS.    [SBRVua] 

SERVITUTES.  The  owner  of  a  tbing  can 
use  it  in  all  ways  consistent  with  his  ownership, 
and  he  can  prevent  others  firom  using  it  in  any  way 
that  is  inconsistent  with  his  full  enjoyment  of  it  as 
owner.  If  the  owner**  power  over  the  thing  is 
limited  either  way,  that  is,  if  his  enjoyment  ^  it 
is  subject  to  the  condition  of  not  doing  certain  acts 
in  order  that  some  other  person  may  have  the 
benefit  of  such  forbearance,  or  to  the  condition  of 
allowing  others  to  do  certain  acts,  which  limit  his 
complete  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  the  thing  is  said 
"  servire  •*  to  be  subject  to  a  "  servitus.**  Hence 
when  a  thing  was  sold  as  ^  optima  maxima,"  this 
was  legally  undentood  to  mean  that  it  was  war- 
ranted free  firom  Servitutes.  (Dig.  50.  tit  16. 
s.  90.  169 ;  compare  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr,  iiL  2.)  The 
existence  of  a  Servitus  must  be  proved :  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  ground  is  fite  (liber)  tiU  it 
is  shown  to  be  servient  Servitutes  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  terms  •*  Jura,"  and  "  Juia  in  Re," 
and  these  terms  are  opfM>sed  to  Dominium  or  com- 
plete ownership^  He  who  exeroises  a  Servitus 
therefore  has  not  the  animus  domini,  not  even  in 
the  case  of  ususfructus,  for  the  Ususfructuarius  is 
never  recognised  as  owner  in  the  Roman  Law.  The 
technical  word  for  ownership,  when  the  ususfructus 
is  deducted  from  it,  is  Proprietas. 

A  nuui  can  only  have  a  right  to  a  servitns  in 
another  person**  property ;  and  a  servitns  can  only 
be  in  a  corporeal  thing.  Viewed  with  respect  to 
the  owner  of  the  thing,  a  Servitus  either  consists 
in  his  being  restrained  fix>m  doing  certain  acts  to 
his  property,  which  otherwise  he  might  do  (cer- 
vUhs  quas  m  non  /upiendo  oonnttU;  Servitu*  im%^»- 
tiva)  ;  or  it  consists  in  his  being  bound  to  allow 
some  other  person  to  do  something  to  the  property, 
which  snch  person  might  otherwise  be  prevented 
from  doing  ($ervitus  quae  in  paUendo  eonsutU; 
ServUus  c^rmativa).  A  Servitus  never  consists  in 
the  owner  of  the  servient  property  being  obliged  to 
do  any  act  to  his  property,  though  he  may  be  under 
an  obligatio  to  do  acts  which  are  necessary  towards 
the  enjoyment  of  the  Servitus.  (Dig.  8.  tit.  1.  s. 
15  ;  Puchta,  InsL  i.  §  252,  note  e.) 

There  were  two  classes  of  Servitutes.  Either 
they  had  for  their  subject  a  definite  person,  who 
could  exercise  the  right,  in  which  case  they  were 
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eaUed  Penonal,  Penonaram  ;  and  they  ceased 
with  the  death  of  the  p- non :  the  expression 
**  personalis  servitns  **  was  used.  (Dig.  34.  tit.  S. 
1.  8.  §  3.)  Or  they  had  for  their  subject  another 
piece  of  property,  as  a  house  or  land^  and  the  per- 
son who  exercised  the  Serritus  exercised  it  in  re  - 
spect  of  his  right  to  the  house  or  land,  which  was 
its  subject  Servitutes  of  the  latter  kind  were 
called  Praedial,  Servitutes  Praediomm  or  Rerum, 
or  Juia  Praedioram  (Oaius,  ii  17.  29 ;  Dig.  8.  tit 
1.  B.  1)  ;  and  with  reference  to  their  special  kinds. 
Jura  aquarum,  &&     (Cic.  pro  Caeem,  26.) 

The  exercise  of  Personal  Servitutes,  of  which 
Usus  and  Ususfructus  were  the  principal,  was  al- 
ways connected  with  the  natural  possession  of  the 
thing;  and  consequently  the  Quasi  Possessio  of 
such  Servitutes  had  a  close  resemblance  to  Posses- 
sio. [P088K88I0.]  Servitutes  of  this  class  consisted 
solely  **  in  patiendo.^ 

Praedial  servitutes  consisted  both  **  in  patiendo,** 
and  ^'in  non  fiuienda*^  Those  which  consisted 
**  in  patiendo  ^  comprised  either  such  acts  as  a  per- 
son might  do,  by  virtue  of  the  Servitus,  which  acts 
had  only  mediately  a  reference  to  another  piece  of 
land,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Jus  Itineris  ;  or  such  acts 
as  a  man  might  do,  with  immediate  reference  to 
another  piece  of  land,  as  Jus  tigni  immittendi, 
and  the  like..  Those  which  consisted  **  in  non 
faciendo**  on  the  part  of  the  owner  were  acts 
which  another  possessor  of  a  piece  of  land  could 
require  the  owner  of  the  servient  property  not  to 
do,  but  which  except  for  the  servitus,  the  owner 
might  do. 

Personal  servitutes  were  Usur,  U«U8PIiuctu«, 
Habitatio,  and  Operae  servorum  et  Animalium. 

Habitatio  or  the  right  of  living  in  another  per- 
son's house  resembled  the  ususfructus  or  usus 
aedium.  But  it  was  not  lost  as  ususfructus  and 
usus  were,  by  capitis  diminutio  or  neglect  to  exer- 
cise the  right  Also,  it  consisted  in  the  right  to 
inhabit  some  definite  part  of  a  house  only,  and  not 
the  whole  ;  the  habitatio  could  be  sold  or  let  If 
it  was  a  donatw  inter  vivos,  it  could  be  set  aside 
by  the  hcredes  of  the  giver.  (Dig.  7.  tit  8.  D€ 
Um  et  HabitatioM;  Dig.  39.  tit  5.  s.  27,  32 ; 
Inst  2.  tit  5.) 

Operae  servorum  et  animalium  consisted  in  a 
man  having  a  right  to  the  use  and  services  of 
another  person's  slave  or  beast,  so  long  as  the  slave 
or  beast  lived.  The  servitus  continued  after  the 
death  of  the  person  entitled  to  it,  and  was  not  lost 
by  a  capitis  diminutio  nor  by  neglect  to  exercise  it 
This  is  called  by  Gaius  (il  32)  **  the  Ususfructus 
hominum  et  cetemrum  animalium.** 

Praedial  Servitutes  imply  the  existence  of  two 
contiguous  pieces  of  land  (praedia)^  one  of  which 
owes  a  servitus  to  the  other  (gerviitUem  ddbet^ 
praedium^  fundus  tertiem)  ;  and  the  servitus  is 
said  to  be  due  (deberi)  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  name  of  praedium  dominans  which  is  now 
often  used  to  designate  the  praedium  to  which  the 
servitus  is  due,  is  a  modem  invention.  It  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  Servitus  to  be  an  advantage  to  the 
land  to  which  it  belongs:  it  must  be  something 
that  in  some  way  increases  its  value.  It  must  also 
be  a  thing  that  is  permanently  to  the  advantage  of 
the  dominant  praedium ;  for  it  is  said  ^  omnes  ser- 
vitutes piaediorum  perpetuas  causas  habere  debent  ** 
(Paulus,  Dig.  8.  tit  2.  s.  8),  which  means  there  is 
a  continuous  adaptation  of  the  servient  to  the  use 
of  the  dominant  tenement    The  Servitus  is  con- 
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sidered  as  belonging  to  the  dominant  praedium  in 
such  a  sense  that  it  cannot  be  alienated  without 
the  praedium  nor  pledged  nor  let 

Praedial  Servitutes  were  either  Praedioram  Ilr- 
banorum  or  Rusticorura.  But  the  word  Servitus 
has  a  double  meaning,  according  as  we  view  it  as  a 
right  or  a  duty.  The  Servitus  of  a  Praedium  Rus- 
ticum  or  Urbanum  is,  in  the  former  sense,  the 
servitus  which  belongs  to  a  particular  Praedium,  as 
a  right :  in  the  latter  sense  it  is  the  servitus  which 
some  particuhir  Praedium  owes,  as  a  duty.  When 
the  two  Praedia  are  contemplated  together  in  their 
mutual  relations  of  right  and  duty,  the  word  Scr^ 
Vitus  expresses  the  whole  relation.  Ser\-itutes  Ur- 
banae  are  those  which  are  for  the  advantage  of  an 
edifice  as  such,  whether  the  advantage  is  derived 
from  another  building  or  simply  a  piece  of  land  ; 
Rusticae  are  those  which  are  for  the  advantage  of 
a  piece  of  ground,  as  such,  and  mainly  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture.  **  Urbanum  praedium  non 
locus  Cscit,  sed  materia.**  (Ulp.  Dig.  50.  tit  16. 
i.  198.) 

The  following  are  the  principal  Servitutes  Ur- 
banae:  —  1.  Oneris  ferendi,  or  the  right  which  a 
man  has  to  use  the  editice  or  vrall  of  his  neighbour 
to  support  his  own  edifice.  The  owner  of  the 
servient  property  was  consequently  bound  to  keep 
it  in  repair  so  that  it  should  be  adequate  to  dis- 
charge its  duty.  (Dig.  8.  tit  5.  s.  6.)  2.  Tigni 
immittendi,  or  the  right  of  planting  a  beam  in  or 
upon  a  neighbour's  wall.  3.  Projiciendi,  or  the 
right  of  adding  something  to  a  man's  edifice,  though 
it  shall  project  into  the  open  space  which  is  above 
his  neighbour's  grounds.  4.  Stillicidii,  or  fluniinis 
recipiendi  or  immittendi.  This  servitus  was  either 
a  right  which  a  man  had  for  the  rain  water  to  nm 
from  his  house  upon  and  through  his  neighbour's 
premises,  or  a  right  to  draw  such  water  from  his 
neighbour's  premises  to  his  own.  The  technical 
meaning  of  Still icidinm  is  rain  in  drops ;  when 
collected  in  a  flowing  body  it  is  Flumen.  (Varro, 
de  Liny,  Lot.  v.  27,  ed.  MUIler ;  Cic  de  Or.  i. 
38.)  5.  Altina  non  toUendi,  or  the  duty  which  a 
man  owed  not  to  build  his  house  higher  than  its 
present  elevation,  or  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  a 
piece  of  Und  not  to  raise  his  edifice  above  a  cer- 
tain height,  in  order  that  the  owner  of  some 
other  house  might  have  the  advantase  of  such 
forbearance.  If  a  man  was  released  from  this 
duty  by  his  neighbour,  he  obtained  a  new  right, 
which  was  the  Jus  altius  tollendi.  In  like  man- 
ner, a  man  whose  ground  was  released  from  the 
Servitus  Stillicidii,  was  said  to  have  the  servitus 
stillicidii  non  recipiendi  This  was  not  strictly 
accurate  lan^age,  for  if  a  servitus  is  defined  to  be 
some  limitation  of  the  usual  rights  of  ownership,  a 
recovery  of  these  rights  or  a  release  from  the  duties 
which  is  implied  by  the  possession  of  these  rights 
by  another,  merely  gives  the  complete  exercise  of 
ownership  and  so  destroys  all  notion  of  a  Servitus. 
Still  such  was  the  language  of  the  Roman  Jurists, 
and  accordingly  we  find  enumerated  among  the 
Urbanae  Servitutes  (Dig.  8.  tit.  2.  s.  2),  "*  StiUi- 
cidium  avertendi  in  tectum  vel  aream  vicini  aut 
non  avertendi*'  6.  Servitus  ne  Luminibus,  and  ne 
Prospectui  oiBciatur,  or  the  duty  which  a  man  owes 
to  his  neighbour's  land  not  to  obstruct  his  light  or 
his  prospect  (see  Gains,  il  31 ;  Cic  de  Or,  I  39)  ; 
and  Servitus  Luminum  or  Prospectus,  or  the  duty 
of  a  man  to  allow  his  neighbour  to  make  openings 
into  his  nremises,  as  in  a  common  wall  for  instance, 
Su  4 
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to  get  light  or  a  prospect  Tt  was  a  Servitiu  the 
object  of  which  waa  to  procure  light,  whereas  the 
ne  ofliciatur  was  to  prevent  the  destroying  of  light 
(Dig.  8.  tit  2.  s.  4.  40.)  But  there  are  diflerent 
opinions  as  to  the  meaning  of  Servitus  Luminum. 
7.  Servitus  Stcrcolinii,  or  the  right  of  placing  dung 
against  a  neighbour^  wall,  &c  8.  Servitus  fnmi 
immittendi,  or  the  right  of  sending  one*s  smoke 
thro>igh  a  neighbour^  chimney.  9.  Servitus  cloacae, 
or  the  right  to  a  drain  or  sewer  from  a  man's  land 
or  house  through  a  neighbour's  land  or  house. 

The  following  are  the  principal  Servitutes  Rus- 
ticae : —  1.  Servitus  Itineris,  or  the  right  to  a  foot- 
path through  another  man's  ground  or  to  ride 
through  on  horseback  or  in  a  sella  or  lectica,  for  a 
roan  in  such  cases  was  said  ire  and  not  offerB. 
Viewed  with  reference  to  the  person  who  exercised 
the  right,  this  Servitus  was  properly  called  Jus 
eundi.  (Oaius.  iv.  3.)  2.  Actus  or  Agendi,  or  the 
right  of  driving  a  beast  or  carriage  through  another 
man's  land.  3.  Viae  or  the  right  eundi  et  agendi 
et  ambulandL  Via  of  course  included  the  other 
two  Servitutes ;  and  it  was  distinguished  from  them 
bv  its  width,  which  was  defined  by  the  Twelve 
Tables.  (Dig.  8.  tit.  3.  s.  8.)  The  width  of  an 
Iter  or  Actus  might  be  a  matter  of  evidence,  and 
if  it  was  not  determined,  it  was  settled  by  an 
arbiter.  I f  the  width  of  a  Via  was  not  determined, 
its  width  was  taken  to  he  the  legal  width  {UuitMdo 
leffUima).  In  the  work  De  Coloniis,  attributed  to 
Frontinus,  the  phrase  **■  iter  populo  debetur  or  non 
debetur  "  frequently  occurs.  When  **  iter  debetur  " 
occurs,  the  width  of  the  iter  is  given  in  feet  It 
seems  that  in  the  assignment  of  the  lands  in  these 
instances,  the  lands  wero  made  **  servire  populo," 
for  the  purposes  of  a  road.  4.  Servitus  pascendi 
or  the  right  of  a  man  in  respect  of  the  ground  to 
which  his  cattle  aro  attached,  to  pasture  them 
on  another's  ground.  5.  Servitus  aquaeductus  or 
duccndi  aquam  per  fundum  alienum.  There  were 
also  other  Servitutes  as  Aquae  hanstus,  Pecoris 
ad  aquam  appulsus,  Calcis  coquendae,  and  Arenae 
fodiendae.  If  a  Publicus  locns  or  a  Via  publica 
intervened,  no  servitus  aquaeductus  could  be  im- 
posed, but  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  the  Prin- 
ceps  for  permission  to  form  an  aquaeductus  across 
a  public  road.  The  inten*cntion  of  a  Sacer  et 
religiosus  locus  was  an  obstacle  to  imposing  an 
Itineris  servitus,  for  no  Servitus  could  be  due  to 
any  person  on  ground  which  was  sacer  or  reli- 
giosus. 

A  Servitus  Negativa  could  be  acquired  by  mere 
contract ;  and  it  seems  the  better  opinion  that  a 
Ser\'itus  Afllrmativa  could  be  so  acquired,  and  that 
quasi  possessio,  at  least  in  the  later  periods,  was 
not  necessary  in  order  to  establish  the  Jus  Servi- 
tutis,  but  only  to  give  a  right  to  the  Publiciana  in 
rem  actio.  (Gains,  ii.  30,  31 ;  Savigny,  Da»  Rschi 
dea  Besitxes.)  The  phrases  **'  aquae  jus  consti* 
tuere,"  **  servitutem  fundo  imponrrc,"  occur  (Cic. 
ad  Quint,  iii.  1.  c.  2).  According  to  Gains,  Servi- 
tutes Urbanae  could  only  be  transferred  by  the 
In  jure  cessio :  Servitutes  Rusticae  could  be  trans- 
ferred by  Mancipatio  also.     (Gaius,  ii.  29.) 

A  Servitus  might  be  established  by  Testament 
(Serritus  Legato^  Dig.  33.  tit  3),  and  the  right  to 
it  was  acquired  when  the  **  dies  legati  ccssit " 
TLbgatum]  ;  but  tradition  -wta  necessary  in  order 
to  give  a  right  to  the  Publiciana  in  rem  actio.  A 
Senritus  could  be  established  by  the  decision  of  a 
index  in  the  Judicium  Familiae  crciscundae,  Com- 
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muni  dividundo,  and  in  a  case  where  the  Judex 
adjudicated  the  Proprietas  to  one  and  the  Usus- 
fhictus  to  another  (Dig.  7.  tit  1.  s.  6).  Scn-itute« 
could  also  be  acquired  by  the  Praescriptio  longi 
temporis.  (Cod.  7.  tit  33.  s.  12.)  An  obscure  and 
corrupt  passage  of  Cicero  (ad  AtL  xv.  26)  seems 
to  allude  to  the  possibility  of  acquiring  a  right  to  a 
Servitus  by  use ;  as  to  which  a  Lex  Scribonia  made 
a  change.  [Lsx  Scribonia.]  Quasi  servitudes  were 
sometimes  simply  founded  on  positive  enactments, 
which  limited  the  owner  of  a  property  in  its  enjoy- 
ment (Nov.  22.  c.  46.  s.  2) ;  and  othen  were  con- 
sidrred  as  "  velut  jure  impositae"  (Dig.  39.  tit  3. 
s.  1.  §  23  ;  and  Dig.  43.  tit  27,  De  Arbonbma 
Cuedemdit.) 

A  Servitus  might  be  released  (remiiti)  to  the 
owner  of  the  Fundus  ser\'iens  (Dig.  8.  tit  1.  s.  14)  ; 
or  it  might  be  surrendered  by  allowing  the  owner 
of  the  Fundus  Serviens  to  do  certain  acts  upon  it, 
which  were  inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of 
the  Servitus.  (Dig.  8.  Ut  6.  s.  8.)  If  both  the 
dominant  and  the  servient  land  came  to  belong  to 
one  owner,  the  Servitutes  were  extinguished  ; 
there  was  a  Confusio.  (Dig.  8.  tit  6.  s.  I.)  If  the 
separate  owners  of  two  separate  estates,  jointly 
acquired  an  estate  which  was  servient  to  the  two 
separate  esUtes,  the  Servitutes  were  not  extin- 
guished ;  but  they  were  extinguished  if  the  joint 
owners  of  a  dominant  estate,  jointly  acquired  the 
son-ient  estate.  (Dig.  8.  tit  3.  s.  27.)  A  nsu- 
fructus  was  extinguished  when  the  Usufructoa- 
rius  acquired  the  Proprietas  of  the  thing.  A 
Servitus  was  extinguished  by  the  extinction  of  the 
object,  but  if  the  servient  object  was  restored,  the 
servitus  was  also  restored.  (Dig.  8.  tit  2.  s.  20  ; 
tit  6.  8. 14.)  A  servitus  was  extinguished  by  the 
extinction  of  the  subject,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Per- 
sona] Servitude  with  the  death  of  the  person  who 
was  mtitled  to  it ;  and  in  the  case  of  Praedial  Ser- 
vitutes with  the  destruction  of  the  dominant  sub- 
ject, but  they  were  revived  with  its  revival :  for 
instance,  if  a  building  to  which  a  servitude  be- 
longed, was  pulled  down  in  order  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  if  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  same  form,  the  servi- 
tude revived  (Paulus,  Dig.  8.  tit  2.  s.  20.  §  2 ; 
Moore  V.  Rawson,  3  B.  &  O.  332).  A  Servitus 
might  be  extinguished  by  not  using  it  There  is 
a  case  in  the  Digest  (8.  tit  3.  s.  35)  of  the  servitus 
of  a  spring,  the  use  of  which  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  temporary  failure  of  the  spring,  and  a  re- 
script of  Augustus  on  the  matter.  According  to 
the  old  law,  Ususfructus  and  Usus  were  lost, 
through  not  exercibing  the  right,  in  two  years  in 
the  case  of  things  immoveable,  and  in  one  year  in 
the  case  of  things  moveable.  In  Justinian'^  legis- 
lation Ususfructus  and  Usus  were  only  lost  by  not 
exeroising  the  right,  when  there  had  been  a  Usn- 
capio  libertatis  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the 
thmg  or  the  ownership  had  been  acquired  by  Usu- 
capion. (Cod.  3.  tit  33.  s.  16.  §  1,  and  tit  34. 
8.  13.) 

Servitutes  might  be  the  subjects  of  Actiones  in 
rem.  (Dig.  7.  tit  6  ;  8.  tit  5.)  An  Actio  Con- 
fessoria  or  Vindicatio  Servitutis  had  for  its  object 
the  estiblishing  the  right  to  a  Servitus,  and  it 
could  only  be  brought  by  the  owner  of  the  domi- 
nant land,  when  it  was  due  to  land.  The  object 
of  the  action  was  the  establishment  of  the  right, 
damages,  and  security  against  future  disturbance 
in  the  exercise  of  the  right ;  and  the  action  might 
be  not  only  against  the  owner  of  the  servient 
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thing,  but  against  anj  person  who  impeded  the 
exercise  of  the  right.  The  plaintiff  had  of  conrse 
to  prove  bis  title  to  the  Servitus.  The  Actio  Ne- 
gatoria  or  Vindicatio  libertatis,  might  be  brought 
by  the  owner  of  the  property  against  any  person 
who  claimed  a  Servitns  in  it.  The  object  was  to 
establish  the  freedom  of  the  property  from  the 
servitos,  for  damages,  and  for  secority  to  the  owner 
against  future  disturbance  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ownership.  The  plaintiff  had  of  course  to  prove 
his  ownership  and  the  defendant  to  prove  his  title 
to  the  Servitus.     (Gains,  iv.  3  ;  Dig.  8.  tit.  5.) 

In  the  case  of  Personal  Servitudes,  the  Inter- 
dicts were  just  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  proper 
Possession  ;  the  Interdict  which  was  applied  in 
the  case  of  proper  Possession,  was  here  applied  as 
a  Utile  Interdictnm.  {Frag,  Vat.  90,  as  emended 
by  Savigny.) 

In  the  case  of  Praedial  Servitudes,  we  must 
first  consider  the  Positive.  In  the  first  class,  the 
acquisition  of  the  Juris  Quasi  Possessio  is  effected 
by  an  act  which  is  done  simply  as  an  exercise  of 
the  Right,  independent  of  any  other  right.  The 
interference  with  the  exercise  of  the  right  was  pre- 
vented by  Interdicts  applicable  to  the  several  cases. 
A  person  who  was  disturbed  in  exercising  a  Jus 
Itineris,  Actus,  Viae  by  any  person  whatever, 
whether  the  owner  of  the  servient  land  or  any 
other  person,  had  a  right  to  the  Interdict:  the 
object  of  this  Interdict  was  protection  against  the 
disturbance,  and  compensation:  its  effect  was  ex- 
actly like  that  of  the  Interdict  Uti  possidetis. 
Another  Interdict  applied  to  the  same  objects  as 
the  preceding  Interdict,  but  its  object  was  to 
protect  the  person  intitled  to  the  servitude  from 
being  disturbed  by  the  owner  while  he  was  putting 
the  way  or  road  in  a  condition  fit  for  use. 

There  were  various  other  Interdicts  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Jus  aquae  quotidianae  vel  aestivae 
ducendae  (Dig.  43.  tit.  20)  ;  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
pair of  water  passages  (43.  tit  21,  <U  rwis)  ;  in 
the  case  of  the  Jus  aquae  hanriendae  (43.  tit.  22). 

The  second  class  of  Positive  Servitudes  consists 
in  the  exercise  of  the  servitude  in  connection  with 
the  possession  of  another  piece  of  property.  The 
Interdicts  applicable  to  this  case  are  explained 
under  the  third  class,  that  of  Negative  Servitudes. 

In  the  case  of  Negative  Servitudes  there  are  only 
two  modes  in  which  the  Juris  quasi  Possessio  can 
be  acquired:  1,  when  the  owner  of  the  servient 
property  attempts  to  do  some  act,  which  the  owner 
of  the  dominant  property  considers  inconsistent 
with  his  Servitns,  and  is  prevented  ;  2,  by  any 
legal  act  which  is  capable  of  transferring  the  Jus 
Servitutis.  The  possession  is  lost  when  the  owner 
of  the  servient  property  does  an  act  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  Right  The  Possession  of  the  Servi- 
tudes of  the  second  and  third  class  was  protected 
by  the  Interdict  Uti  possidetis.  There  was  a 
special  interdict  about  sewers  (/)»  Cloacis^  Dig. 
43.  tit  23). 

It  has  been  stated  that  Quasi-servitudes  were 
sometimes  founded  on  positive  enactments.  These 
were  not  Servitutes  properly  so  called,  for  they 
were  limitations  of  the  exercise  of  ownership  made 
for  the  public  benefit  The  only  cases  of  the  limi- 
tation of  the  exercise  of  ownership  by  positive 
enactment,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Pandect, 
are  reducible  to  three  principal  classes.  The  first 
class  comprehends  the  limitation  of  ownership  on 
religious  grounds.    To  this  cUss  belongs  Finis,  or 
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a  space  of  fire  feet  in  width  between  adjoining  es- 
tates, which  it  was  not  permitted  to  culti\'ate. 
This  intermediate  space  was  sacred  and  it  was 
used  by  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  lands  for  sa- 
crifice. To  this  class  also  belongs  the  rule,  that  if 
a  man  had  buried  a  dead  body  on  the  land  of  an- 
other without  his  consent,  he  could  not  as  a  general 
rule  be  compelled  to  remove  the  body,  but  he  was 
bound  to  make  recompence.  (Dig.  1 1.  tit  7.  s.  2. 
7,  8.)  The  second  class  comprehends  rules  rehit- 
ing  to  police.  According  to  the  Twelve  Tables 
every  owner  of  land  in  the  city  was  required  to 
leave  a  space  of  two  feet  and  a  half  vacant  all 
round  any  edifice  that  he  erected :  this  was  called 
l^itimum  spatium,  legitimus  modus.  Conse- 
quently between  two  adjoining  houses  there  must 
be  a  vacant  space  of  five  feet  This  law  was  no 
doubt  often  neglected,  for  afUr  the  fire  in  Noro^s 
reign  (Tacit  Ann,  xv.  43),  it  was  forbidden  to 
build  houses  with  a  common  wall  (communio  pari€' 
turn)  ;  and  the  old  legitimum  spatium  was  again 
required  to  be  observed  ;  and  it  is  referred  to  in  a 
rescript  of  Antoninus  and  Verus.  (Dig.  8.  tit  2. 
s.  1 4.)  This  class  also  comprehends  rules  as  to  the 
height  and  form  of  buildings.  Augustus  (Sueton. 
Octav,  89)  fixed  the  height  at  seventy  feet ;  Nero 
also  after  the  great  fire  made  some  regulations 
with  the  view  of  limiting  the  height  of  houses. 
Trajan  fixed  the  greatest  height  at  sixty  feet 
These  regulations  were  general,  and  had  no  refer- 
ence to  the  convenience  of  persons  who  possessed 
adjoining  houses :  they  had  therefore  no  relation  at 
all  to  the  Servitutes  altius  tollendi  and  non  toUendi 
as  some  writers  suppose.  The  rule  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  which  forbade  the  removing  a  **  tignum 
fiirtivum  aedibus  vel  vineis  junctum,*'  had  for  its 
object  the  preventing  of  accidents.  (Dig.  47.  tit  3.) 
Another  rule  declared  that  the  owners  of  lands 
which  were  adjoining  to  public  aquaedncts  should 
permit  materials  to  be  taken  from  their  lands  for 
these  public  purposes,  but  should  receive  a  proper 
compensation.  The  Twelve  Tables  forbade  the 
burning  or  interring  of  a  dead  body  in  the  city  ; 
and  this  rule  was  enforced  by  a  Lex  Duilia.  In 
the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  this  rule  prevailed 
both  in  Rome  and  other  cities. 

The  third  class  of  limitations  had  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  Agriculture.  It  comprised  the 
rules  relating  to  Aqua  Pluvia,  and  to  the  Tignum 
Junctnm  in  the  case  of  a  vineyard  ;  and  it  gave  a 
man  permission  to  go  on  his  neighbour's  premises 
to  gather  the  fruits  which  had  follen  thereon  from 
his  trees  ;  with  this  limitation  that  he  could  only 
go  every  third  day.  (Dig.  43.  tit  28,  De  Glands 
legenda.)  The  Twelve  Tables  enacted  that  if  a 
neighbour*s  tree  hung  over  into  another  person's 
land,  that  person  might  trim  it  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  feet  from  the  ground  {quindecim  pedes  altius 
earn  subluoator).  The  rule  was  a  limitation  of 
ownership,  but  not  a  limitation  of  the  ownership 
of  the  tree- owner :  it  was  a  limitation  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  land-owner  ;  for  it  allowed  his  neigh- 
bour's tree  to  overhang  his  ground,  provided  there 
were  no  branches  less  than  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground. 

With  these  exceptions,  some  of  which  were  of 
great  antiquity,  ownership  in  Roman  Law  must  bo 
considered  as  unlimited.  These  limitations  also 
had  no  reference  to  the  convenience  of  individuals 
who  had  adjoining  houses  or  lands.  With  respect 
to  neighbours  the  law  allowed  them  to  regulate  their 
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nratiial  mteresU  ai  tber  pleated,  and  accordingly  a 
man  could  agree  to  idlow  a  neighbour  to  derive 
a  certain  benefit  from  hit  land  which  their  proxi- 
mitj  rendered  detirable  to  him,  or  he  could  agree 
to  ahttain  from  certain  acta  on  hia  land  for  the 
benefit  of  hit  neighboiu^  land.  The  law  gave 
fi>rce  to  thete  acreementi  under  the  name  of  Servi- 
tutet,  and  attimilated  the  benefiti  of  them  to  the 
right  of  ownership  bT  attaching  to  them  a  right  of 
action  like  that  which  an  owner  enjojed. 

This  view  of  the  limitation  of  ownenhip 
among  the  Romani  by  positiTe  enactment  it  from 
a  valuable  ettaj  by  DiiKten,  Uther  di$  ifemtxUehm 
Uatkramtmmpen  detEigenAumt^Aec  Zeit9ekrift^  vol.  ii. 

(Oaint,  it  28->33  ;  Intt.  2.  tit  3 — 6  ;  Dig.  7 
and  8  ;  Cod.  8.  tit  33,  34.) 

Thii  iketch  may  be  completed  by  reference  to 
the  following  works  and  the  authorities  quoted  in 
them  :  Maaieldey,  Ukrfmek^  dfcc  12thed. ;  MOh- 
lenbmch,  Doetrina  Pamd«ianim^  pw  268,  &c. ; 
)^^igny»  J^^  Beeht  dea  Btsitxet^  Jwit  Qaost  Pot- 
jetno,  p.  525,  5th  ed. ;  Vom  der  BuUUmtg  der 
SerrUmifm  dmrck  mmpU  Vertrag  mmd  SHptilcUiom^ 
von  Haase,  Rhein.  Mus.  flir  Jurisprudeni,  Enter 
Jakrgamg :  Vom  dem  Verk'dltmn  det  Eigenthunu 
$m  dem  ServUtdemy  von  Puchta,  RMein,  Mus.  Erd. 
Jnkrg, ;  Scheurl,  Bemerimtgem  tur  lekre  torn  dem 
Servibttemy  Zeitaokri/^  dfc^  xiL  p.  237  ;  Puchta» 
/iM<.  ii.  §252.  [O.L.] 

SEKVUS  (Gruk).  The  Greek  tovXos,  like 
the  Latin  termu^  corresponds  to  the  usual  meaning 
of  our  word  slave.  Shivery  existed  almost  through- 
out the  whole  of  Greece  ;  and  Aristotle  (PoliL  i.  3) 
says  that  a  complete  household  is  that  which  con- 
•isu  of  sUves  and  freemen  (oUia  8i  r^Xftor  ^«c 
9o0\taw  ffol  i\9v94pwv\  and  he  defines  a  sUvo  to 
be  a  living  working-toul  and  possession.  (O  9ovkos 
fft^lfvxoif  opToroir,  Etkie.  NkoM,  viil  13  ;  4  Soi/Xos 
KTiifid  ri  l/^x<'*'t  Poiii,  i.  4.)  None  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  e^er  seem  to  have  objected  to  slavery 
as  a  thing  morally  wrong  ;  Plato  in  his  perfect 
state  only  desires  that  no  Greeks  should  be  made 
slaves  by  Greeks  (de  Rip,  v.  pi  469),  and  Aristotle 
defends  the  justice  of  the  institution  on  the  ground 
of  a  diversity  of  race,  and  divides  mankind  into 
the  free  {iXt^poi)  and  those  who  are  slaves  by 
nature  (ol  ^^ci  8oi;Aoi) :  under  the  latter  de- 
scription he  appears  to  have  regarded  all  barba- 
rians in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word,  and  there- 
fore considers  their  slavery  justifiable. 

In  the  most  ancient  times  there  are  said  to  have 
been  no  slaves  in  Greece  (Herod.  vL  1 37  ;  Phere- 
cnt  ap.  Atkem,  vL  p.  263,  b),  but  we  find  them  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  though  by  no  means  so  gene- 
rally as  in  later  times.  They  are  usually  prisoners 
taken  in  war  (8opti\Mroi),  who  serve  their  con- 
querors :  but  we  also  read  as  well  of  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  slaves  (Od,  xv.  483).  They  were  how- 
ever at  that  time  mostly  confined  to  the  houses  of 
the  wealthy. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  slavery  among  the 
Greeks.  One  species  arose  when  the  inhabitanta 
of  a  country  wen  subdued  by  an  invading  tribe  and 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs  or  bondsmen :  they 
lived  upon  and  cultivated  the  land  which  their 
masten  had  appropriated  to  themselves,  and  paid 
them  a  certain  rent.  They  also  attended  Uieir 
masters  in  war.  They  could  not  be  sold  out  of  the 
country  or  separated  from  their  fiunilies,  and  could 
acquire  property.  Such  were  the  Heloto  of  Sparta 
[HxLOTKs],  the  Penestae  of  Thessaly  [PxNita- 
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tab],  the  Bithynians  at  Byxantium,  the  Callicjrrii 
at  Syracuse,  the  Mariandyni  at  Heraclea  in  Pon- 
tus«  the  Aphamiotae  in  Crete.  [Cosml]  The 
other  species  of  slavery  consisted  of  domestic  slaves 
acquired  by  purehase  (kpyvpAinfTM  or  x^vo-^Wroc, 
see  Isocr.  Platae,  p.  300,  ed.  Steph.),  who  were 
entirely  the  property  of  their  masters,  and  could 
be  disposed  of  like  any  other  goods  and  chattels : 
these  were  the  8oCAai  properiy  so  called,  and  were 
the  kind  of  slaves  that  existed  at  Athens  and 
Corinth.  In  oammereial  cities  slaves  were  very 
numerous,  as  they  performed  the  work  of  the  arti- 
lans  and  manu&cturers  of  modem  towns.  In 
poorer  republics,  which  had  little  or  no  capital,  and 
which  subsisted  wholly  by  agriculture,  they  would 
be  few :  thus  in  Phocis  and  Locris  there  are  said 
to  have  been  originally  no  domestic  slaves.  (Athen. 
tL  p.  264,  c  ;  Clinton,  F.  H,  vol.  il  pp.  4 1 1,  412.) 
The  majority  of  slaves  was  purehased  ;  few  com- 
paratively were  bom  in  the  &mily  of  the  master, 
partly  because  the  number  of  female  slaves  waa 
very  small  in  comparison  with  the  male,  and  partly 
beomse  the  cohabitation  of  slaves  w-as  discouraged, 
as  it  was  considered  cheaper  to  purehase  than  to 
rear  slaves.  A  slave  bora  in  the  house  of  a  master 
was  called  nhtir^^  in  contradistinction  to  one 
purchased,  who  was  called  <Ak^s,  (Ammon.  and 
Suid.  «.«.)  If  both  the  fiither  and  mother  were 
slaves,  the  ofipring  was  called  i^tu^SiovXos  (Eus- 
tath.  od  Od,  VL  290):  if  the  parento  were  m- 
K6rpi€tSy  the  offspriqg  was  called  oitanpltmMS. 
(Pollux,  iil  76.) 

It  was  a  recognised  rule  of  Greek  national  law 
that  the  persons  of  those  who  were  taken  prisonen 
in  war  became  the  property  of  the  conqueror  (Xen. 
Off,  vii.  5.  §  73),  but  it  was  the  practice  for 
Greeks  to  give  liberty  to  those  of  their  own  nation 
on  payment  of  a  ransom.  0)nseqnently  almost  all 
slaves  in  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  the  serfs 
abovementioncd,  were  barbarians.  It  appears  to 
follow  firom  a  passage  in  Timaeus  {ap.  AtMem.  vi. 
p.  265,  b)  that  the  Chians  were  the  fint  who  car- 
ried on  the  slave  trade,  where  the  slaves  were  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  place,  except  Sparta, 
that  is  in  comparison  with  the  free  inhabitants. 
(Thnc.  viiL  40.)  In  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  a 
great  number  of  slaves  was  obtained  by  pirates, 
who  kidnapped  persons  on  the  coasts,  but  the  chief 
supply  seems  to  have  come  firom  the  Greek  cdonies 
in  Asia  Minor,  who  had  abundant  opportimities  of 
obtaining  them  from  their  own  neighbourhood  and 
the  interior  of  Asia.  A  considerable  number  of 
sUves  also  came  from  Thrace,  where  the  parente 
firequently  sold  their  children.   (Herod,  t.  6.) 

At  Athens,  as  well  as  in  other  states,  there  was 
a  regular  slave  market,  called  the  k^k^s  (Harpo- 
craL  «.  e.),  because  the  slaves  stood  round  in  a 
circle.  They  were  also  sometimes  sold  by  auction, 
and  appear  then  to  have  been  placed  on  a  stone 
called  the  -rpariip  KIBqs  (Pollux,  iiL  78),  as  is  also 
done  when  slaves  are  sold  in  the  United  States  of 
North  America :  the  same  waa  also  the  practice  in 
Rome,  whence  the  phrase  homo  de  lapide  emtme. 
[AucTio.]  The  slave  market  at  Athens  seems  to 
have  been  held  on  certain  fixed  days,  usually  the 
last  day  of  the  month  (the  fn)  mil  v4a  or  rov/iif ria, 
Aristoph.  Eqmt.  43,  with  Schol).  The  price  of 
slaves  naturally  differed  according  to  their  age, 
strength,  and  acquirements.  **  Some  slaves,**  says 
Xenophon  {Mem.  iL  5.  §  2)  **  are  well  worth  two 
niinas,  others  hardly  half  a  mina  ;  some  sell  for 
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£▼6  minat  and  othen  eren  fat  ten  ;  and  Nicias  the 
aon  of  Nicentoa  ii  said  to  bare  given  no  leM  than 
a  talent  for  an  oreneer  in  the  minea.**  Bdckh 
(PubL  Eeon.  of  AtktM,  p.  67,  &c^  2d  ed.)  has 
collected  many  particolan  respecting  the  price  of 
slaves  ;  he  calcotates  the  value  of  a  common  mining 
slave  at  from  125  to  150  drachmas.  The  know- 
ledge of  any  art  had  a  mat  influence  upon  the 
valae  of  a  slave.  Of  the  thirty-two  or  thirty- 
three  sword-catlera  who  belonged  to  the  &ther  of 
Demosthenes,  some  were  worth  five,  some  six,  and 
the  lowest  more  than  three  minas  ;  and  his  twenty 
conch-makers  together  were  worth  40  minas  (m 
Apkch.  L  p.  816).  Considoabie  sums  were  paid 
for  courtesans  and  female  players  on  the  cithaia  ; 
twenty  and  thirty  minas  were  common  prices  for 
such  (Ter.  Addpk,  iiL  1.  37,  iil  2.  15,  iv.  7.  24  ; 
Phorm,  iii.  3.  24) :  Neaera  was  sold  for  thirty 
minaa,     (Demosth.  c  Neaer.  p.  1354.  16.) 

The  number  of  slaves  was  very  great  in  Athens. 
According  to  the  census  made  when  Demetrius 
Phalerens  was  archon  (b.  c.  309),  there  are  said 
to  have  been  21,000  free  citizens,  10,000  Metica, 
and  400,000  slaves  in  Attica  (Ctesides,  ap.  Alien. 
vi.  p.  272,  c):  according  to  which  the  slave  pecu- 
lation is  so  immensely  huge  in  proportion  to  the 
free,  that  some  writers  have  rejected  the  account 
altogether  (Niebuhr,  Hisi,  of  Rome^  voL  iL  note 
143),  and  others  have  supposed  a  corruption  in  the 
numbers  and  that  for  400,000  we  ought  to  read 
40,000.  (Hume,  Ena^  voL  L  p.  443.)  BSckh 
and  Clinton  {F.H,  iL  pu391),  however,  remark 
with  some  justice,  that  in  computing  the  citizens 
and  metics  the  object  was  to  ascertain  their  po- 
litical and  military  strength,  and  hence  the  census 
of  only  males  of  full  age  was  taken  ;  while  in 
enumerating  slaves,  which  were  property,  it  would 
be  necessanr  to  compute  all  the  individuals  who 
composed  that  property.  Bockh  takes  the  pro- 
portion of  free  inhabitants  to  slaves  as  nearly  one 
to  four  in  Attica^*  Clinton  as  rather  more  than 
three  to  one ;  but  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
these  calculations,  the  main  fiict,  that  the  slave 
popuUtion  in  Attica  was  much  larger  than  the 
free,  is  incontrovertible :  during  the  occupation  of 
Decelea  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  more  than  20,000 
Athenian  slaves  escaped  to  this  place.  (Thuc  vii. 
27.)  In  Corinth  and  Aegina  tneir  number  was 
equally  huge:  according  to  Timaeus,  Corinth 
had  460,000,  and  according  to  AristoUe  Aegina 
470,000  sUives  (Athen.  L  c),  but  these  laxge  num- 
bers, especially  in  relation  to  Aegina,  must  be  un- 
derstood only  of  the  early  times,  before  Athens 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  commerce  of  Greece. 

At  Athens  even  the  poorest  citizen  had  a  slave 
for  the  care  of  his  household  ( Aristoph.  PImL  init.), 
and  in  evety  moderate  establishment  many  were 
employed  for  all  possible  occupations,  as  bakers, 
cooks,  tailors,  &c.  The  number  possessed  by  one 
person  was  never  so  great  as  at  Rome  during 
the  later  times  of  the  republic  and  under  the  em- 
pire, but  it  was  still  very  considerable.  Plato  (d6 
Rep,  ix.  p.  578)  expressly  remarks,  that  some  per- 
sons had  fifty  sbves  and  even  more.  This  was 
about  the  number  which  the  fitther  of  Demosthenes 
possessed  (m  Aphob.  i.  p.  823)  ;  Lysias  and  Pole- 
marchus  had  120  (Lya  in  ErutosUu  p.  395), 
Philemonides  had  300,  Hipponicus  600,  and  Nicias 
1000  slaves  in  the  mines  alone.  (Xen.  iU  VeeL  iv. 
14,  15.)  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we  read 
of  one  person  possessing  so  large  a  number  of 
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shivea,  that  they  were  employed  in  various  work- 
shops, mines,  or  manufru:tories  r  the  number  which 
a  person  kept  to  attend  to  his  own  private  wants  or 
those  of  his  household,  was  probably  never  vety 
huge.  And  this  constitutes  one  great  distinction 
between  Greek  and  Roman  slaves,  that  the  labour 
of  the  former  was  regarded  as  the  means  by  which 
an  owner  might  obtain  profit  for  the  outlay  of  his 
capital  in  the  purchase  of  the  daves,  while  the 
latter  were  chiefly  employed  in  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  their  master  and  his  fiunily,  and  in  grati- 
fying his  luzuiy  and  vanity.  Thus  Atbenaeus 
(vi  p.  272,  e)  remarks,  that  many  of  the  Romans 
possess  10,000  or  20,000  sUves  and  even  more, 
but  not,  he  adds,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  in  a 
revenue,  as  the  wealthy  Niciaa 

Slaves  either  worked  on  their  masters^  account 
or  their  own  (in  the  latter  case  thev  paid  their 
masters  a  certain  sum  a  day)  ;  or  they  were  let 
out  by  their  master  on  hire  either  for  the  mines  or 
any  other  kind  of  labour,  or  as  hired  servants  for 
wages  (jkwo^opJC),  The  rowers  on  board  the  ships 
were  usually  slaves  (Isocrat  de  Paoe^  p.  169,  ed. 
Steph.)  ;  it  is  remarked  as  an  unusual  circumstance, 
that  the  seamen  of  the  Paralos  were  freemen. 
(Thuc  viii.  73.)  These  sbves  either  belonged 
to  the  state  or  to  private  persons,  who  let  them  out 
to  the  state  on  payment  of  a  certain  sum.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  considerable  nimiber  of  persons  kept 
large  gangs  of  slaves  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  out,  and  found  this  a  profitable  mode  of  in- 
vesting their  capital.  Great  numbers  were  required 
for  the  mines,  and  in  most  cases  the  mine-lessees 
would  be  obliged  to  hire  some,  as  they  would  not 
have  sufficient  capital  to  purchase  as  many  as  they 
wanted.  We  learn  firom  a  fragment  of  Hyperides 
preeerved  by  Suidas  («.  9.  'Avcifnj^o-aro),  that  there 
were  at  one  time  as  many  as  150,000  slaves,  who 
worked  in  the  mines  and  were  employed  in  country 
labour.  Generally  none  but  inferior  slaves  were 
confined  in  these  mines :  they  worked  in  chains, 
and  numbers  died  from  the  effects  of  the  unwhole- 
some atmosphere.  (Bitckh,  On  the  Silver  Alinet  of 
LamrioH,)  We  cannot  calcuhite  with  accuracy 
what  was  the  usual  rate  of  profit  which  a  slave- 
proprietor  obtained.  The  thirty-two  or  thirty- 
three  sword-cutlers  belonging  to  the  father  of  De- 
mosthenes produced  annually  a  net  profit  of  30 
minas,  their  purchase  value  being  190  minas,  and 
the  twenty  couch-makers  a  profit  of  12  minas, 
their  pnrdmse  value  being  40  minas.  (Demosth.  m 
Aphob.  i.  pi  816.)  The  leather- workers  of  Timor 
chus  produced  to  their  masters  two,  the  overseers 
three,  oboli  a  day  (Aeschin.  m  Tim,  p.  118): 
Nicias  paid  an  obolns  a  day  for  each  mining  slave 
which  he  hired.  (Xen.  Vect,  iv.  14.)  The  nite 
of  profit  upon  the  purchase-money  of  the  slaves 
was  naturally  high,  as  their  value  was  destroyed 
by  age,  and  those  who  died  had  to  be  replaced  by 
firesh  purchases.  The  proprietor  was  also  exposed 
to  the  great  danger  of  tneir  running  away,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  pursue  them  and  offer  rewards 
for  their  recapture  (irworpo,  Xen.  Mem.  ii.  10. 
§  1,  2  ;  Plat  Proioff.  p.  310).  Antigenes  of 
Rhodes  was  the  first  that  established  an  insurance 
of  slaves.  For  a  yearly  contribution  of  eight 
drachmas  for  each  slave  that  was  in  the  army,  be 
undertook  to  make  good  the  value  of  the  slave  at 
the  time  of  his  nuining  away.  (Pseudo-Arist 
Oeoon.  c.  35.)  Slaves  that  worked  in  the  fields 
were  under  an  overseer  {Mrpotros),  to  whom  tha 
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whole  mnaffemeiit  < 
entnuted,  while  the  nuuter  resided  in  the  city  ; 
the  homchold  alaTet  were  under  a  iteward  (Tafuai\ 
the  feouile  lUres  under  a  ttewardeM  (rofaia), 
(Xen.  Oecom.  ziL  2,  ix.  1 1.) 

The  Athenian  alaTet  did  not,  like  the  HeloCi  of 
Sparta  and  the  Penestae  of  Thewaly,  lerre  in  the 
armiee  ;  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Arginnsae, 
when  the  Athenians  armed  their  slares  (Panian. 
L  32.  §  S  ;  SchoL  ad  Aridopk,  Ran.  33),  were 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

The  rights  of  possession  with  regard  to  slares 
diflfered  in  no  respect  from  any  other  property ; 
they  could  be  giren  or  taken  as  pledges.  (Dem.  ta 
PantaeMt,  p.  967,  m  Apkoi.  p.  821,  in  Onetor.  I 
p.  871.)  The  condition,  however,  of  Greek  slares 
was  upon  the  whole  better  than  that  of  Roman 
ones,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Sparta,  where, 
according  to  Plutarch  {Lye,  28),  it  was  the  best 
place  in  the  world  to  be  a  freeman,  and  the  worst 
to  be  a  slare  {iw  Aaxtdalftopt  ical  rhw  iXt^tpw 
ftdktrra  AcMcpor  cTmu,  icol  rhp  Bov\w  /idAMra 
Sot^Aor).  At  Athens  especially  the  slares  seem  to 
hare  been  allowed  a  degree  of  liberty  and  indul- 
gence, which  was  nerer  granted  to  them  at  Rome. 
(Compare  PluL  de  Garnd,  18  ;  Xenoph.  ds  R^, 
Atk.\.\2.)  On  the  reception  of  a  new  slare  into 
a  house  at  Athena,  it  was  the  custom  to  scatter 
sweetmeats  (miTax^^Ta),  as  was  done  in  the 
cose  of  a  newly  married  pair.  (Aristoph.  PUd,  788, 
with  Schol ;  Demosth.  m  Stepk,  p.  1123.  2d  ; 
Pollux,  iii  77 ;  Hesych.  and  Suidas,  t.  9.  Koro- 
X^M«To.) 

The  life  and  person  of  a  slare  were  also  pro- 
tected by  the  law :  a  person  who  struck  or  mal- 
treated a  slare  was  liable  to  an  action  {Hptms 
7pa^,  Dem.  ta  Mid,  p.  529  ;  Aeschin.  m  Tim,  p. 
41  ;  Xen.  <le  Rep,  Atk,  L  10  ;  Athen.  ri  p.  267, 
f ;  Meier,  AU.  Proe.  p.  322,  &c.)  ;  a  slare  too  could 
not  be  put  to  death  without  legal  sentence.  (Eurip. 
Heaib,  287,  288  ;  Antioh.  da  easd,  Herod,  p.  72a) 
He  could  eren  take  shelter  from  the  cruelty  of 
his  master  in  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  there 
claim  the  pririlege  of  being  sold  by  him  (vpS^rir 
oirctdrtfou,  PluL  TU»,  36  ;  Pollux,  ril  IS  ;  Meier, 
AtL  Proe,  p.  403,  Ac),  The  perMm  of  a  slare, 
howerer,  was  not  considered  so  sacred  as  that  of  a 
fi«eman  :  his  offences  were  punished  with  corporal 
chastisement,  which  was  the  last  mode  of  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  a  freeman  (Dem.  m  Timocr,  p. 
752)  ;  he  was  not  beliered  upon  his  oath,  and  his 
eridence  in  courts  of  justice  was  always  tidcen  with 
torture. 

Notwithstanding  the  generally  mild  treatment 
of  slaves  in  Greece,  their  insurrection  was  not  un- 
frequent  (Plat.  Leff,  ri.  p.  777) :  but  these  insur- 
rections in  Attica  were  usually  confined  to  the 
mining  slaves,  who  were  treated  with  more  sererity 
than  the  others.  Gn  one  occasion  they  murdered 
their  guards,  took  possession  of  the  fortifications  of 
Sunium,  and  from  this  point  raraged  the  country 
for  a  considerable  time.     (Athen.  vi.  p.  272,  f.) 

Slares  were  sometimes  manumitted  at  Athens, 
though  not  so  frequently  as  at  Rome  ;  but  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  a  master  was  ever  obliged  to 
liberate  a  slave  against  his  will  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  as  some  writers  have  concluded  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Plautus.  (Casin.  ii.  5.  7.)  Those  who  were 
manumitted  (&«-«Ac^«poi)  did  not  become  citizens, 
as  they  did  at  Rome,  but  passed  into  the  condi- 
tion of  Metics.    They  were  obliged  to  honour  their 
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ibraier  master  as  their  patron  (vpooTdtnys),  aad  to 
fulfil  eertain  duties  towards  hhn,  the  nwlect  of 
which  rendered  them  liable  to  the  Uaif  £ro<rra- 
^fov,  by  which  they  might  again  be  sold  into 
slavery.     [Libbetus,  p^  705,  a  ;    AposTASioa 

DiKB.] 

Respecting  the  public  slares  at  Athens,  see 

DlMOSIL 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  tax  upon  slares  at 
Athens  (Xen.  de  Ved.  ir.  25),  which  B6ckh  (P^. 
Earn,  pp.831,  332,  2d  ed.)  supposes  was  three 
oboK  a  year  fbr  each  slare. 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  course  of 
this  article,  the  i«ader  may  refer  to  Petitns,  Leg, 
AtL  il  6.  p.  254,  &c  ;  Reitermeier,  GeeA,  der 
SeUxeerei  m  Grieche$JamL,  Berl.  1789  ;  Limbui^- 
Brouwer,  HidoirB  de  la  CivUiaatum  det  GreeSj  vol. 
iii.  p.  267,  &c ;  OSttling,  de  Notiome  SermtuHe 
apwd  Arieiotdem^  Jen.  1821  ;  Hermann,  LAr^itek 
derprieck  StaatnlL  S  114  ;  and  especially  Becker, 
CKanAfes,  rol.  iL  p.  20,  Ac 

SERVUS  (Roman).  SE'RVITUS.  «'Serritua 
est  oonstitutio  juris  gmtium  qua  quis  dmninio 
alieno  contra  naturam  subjicitur.**  (Florent  Dig. 
1.  tit.  5.  s.  4.)  Gains  also  considers  the  potestas  of 
a  master  orer  a  slare  as  **  juris  gentium  ^  (L  52). 
The  Romans  riewed  Liberty  as  a  Natural  State, 
and  Slarery  as  a  condition  which  was  contiaij  to 
the  Natural  State.  The  mutual  relation  of  Slare 
and  Master  among  the  Romans  was  expreased  by 
the  terms  Servus  and  Dominus  ;  and  the  power 
and  interest  which  the  dominus  had  orer  and  in 
the  slare  was  expressed  by  Dominium.  The  term 
Dominium  or  ownership,  with  reference  to  a  slare, 
pointed  to  the  slare  merely  as  a  thing  or  object  of 
ownership,  and  a  slare  as  one  of  the  Res  Mancipi 
was  cUssed  with  other  objects  of  owneiahipi  The 
word  Poteatas  was  also  applied  to  the  master'lB 
power  over  his  shre,  and  the  same  word  was  used 
to  express  the  father^  power  orer  his  children. 
The  boundaries  between  the  Patria  and  Dominica 
Potestas  were  originally  reiy  narrow,  but  the  child 
had  certain  legal  capacities  which  were  altogether 
wanting  to  the  condition  of  the  slare.  The  master 
had  no  Potestas  orer  the  slave,  if  he  had  merely  a 
**  nudum  jus  Quiritium  in  servo :  **  it  was  oecet- 
saiy  that  the  slave  should  be  his  In  bonis  at  least 
(Gains,  L  54.) 

According  to  the  strict  principles  of  the  Roman 
Law,  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  relation  of  Master 
and  Slave  that  the  Master  could  treat  the  Slave  as 
he  pleased :  he  could  sell  him,  punish  him,  and 
put  him  to  death.  Positire  morality  howerer  and 
the  social  intercourse  that  must  always  subsist  be- 
tween a  master  and  the  slares,  who  are  immedi- 
ately about  him,  ameliorated  the  condition  of 
slarery.  Still  we  read  of  acta  of  great  cruelty 
committed  by  masters  in  the  later  Republican  and 
earlier  Imperial  periods,  and  the  Lex  Petronia 
was  enacted  in  order  to  protect  the  sUre.  The 
original  power  of  life  and  death  over  a  slave, 
which  Gains  considen  to  be  a  part  of  the  Jus 
Gentium,  was  limited  by  a  constitution  of  Anto- 
ninus, which  enacted  that  if  a  man  put  his  slave 
to  death  without  sufficient  reason  (sme  ocnua),  he 
was  liable  to  the  same  penalty  as  if  he  had  killed 
another  man*8  slave.  The  Constitution  applied  to 
Roman  citizens  and  to  all  who  were  under  the 
Imperiiim  Ronianum.  (Gaius,  i.  52,  &c.)  The 
same  Constitution  a)so  prohibited  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  slaves  by  their  masters,  by  enacting  that 
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If  the  crndtj  of  the  matter  wu  intolerahle,  he 
might  he  compelled  to  aell  the  ibve  ;  and  the 
slave  was  empowered  to  make  hit  complaint  to 
the  proper  authority.  (Senec  ds  Ben^f.  iil  22.) 
A  Constitution  of  CUadius  enacted  that  if  a  man 
expoeed  his  slaves,  who  were  infirm,  they  should 
hecome  free ;  and  the  Constitution  also  deckred 
that  if  they-  were  put  to  death,  the  act  should  be 
murder.  (Saeton.  Claud.  25.)  It  was  also  enacted 
(Cod.  3.  tit  38.  s.  11)  that  in  sales  or  division 
of  property,  slaves,  such  as  husband  and  wife, 
parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisten,  should 
not  be  separated. 

A  shive  could  not  contract  a  marriage.  His 
cohabitation  with  a  woman  was  Contubemium ; 
and  no  legal  relation  between  him  and  his  children 
was  recognized.  Still  nearness  of  blood  was  con- 
sidered an  impediment  to  marriage  after  manumis- 
sion :  thus  a  manumitted  slave  could  not  marry  his 
manumitted  sister.     (Dig.  23.  tit  2.  s.  14.) 

A  slave  could  have  no  property.  He  was  not 
incapable  of  acquiring  property,  but  his  acquisi- 
tions belonged  to  his  master  ;  which  Oaius  consi- 
ders to  be  a  rule  of  the  Jus  Gentium  (i.  52).  A 
slave  could  acquire  for  his  master  by  Mancipatio, 
Traditio,  Stipulatio,  or  in  any  other  way.  In  this 
capacity  of  the  slave  to  take,  though  he  could  not 
keep,  his  condition  was  assimilated  to  that  of  a 
filius&milias,  and  he  was  regarded  as  a  person.  If 
one  person  had  a  Nudum  Jus  Quiritium  in  a  sUve, 
and  he  was  another*s  In  bonis,  his  acquisitions  be- 
longed to  the  person  whose  he  was  In  bonis.  If  a 
man  bona  fide  possessed  another  man*s  slave  or  a 
free  person,  he  only  acquired  through  the  slave  in 
two  cases :  he  was  entitled  to  all  that  the  slave 
acquired  out  of  or  by  means  of  the  property  of  the 
possessor  (ex  n  epu)  ;  and  he  was  entitled  to  all 
that  the  slave  acquired  by  his  own  labour  (eg 
opens  wuit)  ;  the  law  was  the  same  with  respect 
to  a  slave  of  whom  a  man  had  the  Ususfructus 
only.  All  other  acquisitions  of  such  slaves  or  free 
persons  belonged  to  their  owner  or  to  themselves, 
according  as  they  were  slaves  or  free  men.  (UIp^ 
Frag,  tit  19.)  If  a  skive  v/as  appointed  heres, 
he  could  only  accept  the  hereditas  with  the  consent 
of  his  master,  and  he  acquired  the  hereditas  for 
his  master :  in  the  same  way,  the  slave  acquired  a 
legacy  for  his  master.     (Gaius,  ii.  87,  Ac.) 

A  master  could  also  acquire  Posscssio  through 
his  slave,  and  thus  have  a  commencement  of  Usu- 
capion (Gaius,  iL  89)  ;  but  the  owner  must  have 
the  possession  of  the  slave  in  order  that  he  might 
acquire  possession  through  him,  and  consequently 
a  man  could  not  acquire  possession  by  means  of  a 
pignorated  slave.  [PiONua.]  A  bonae  fidei  pos- 
sessor, that  is,  one  who  believed  the  slave  to  be 
his  own,  could  acquire  possession  through  him  in 
such  cases  as  he  could  acquire  property  ;  conse- 
quently a  pledgee  could  not  acquire  possession 
through  a  pignorated  slave,  though  he  had  the 
possession  of  him  bona  fide,  for  this  bona  fides 
was  not  that  which  is  meant  in  the  phrase  bonae 
fidei  possessor.  The  Usufructuarius  acquired  pos- 
session through  the  slave  in  the  same  cases  in 
which  the  bonae  fidei  possessor  acquired  it  (Sa- 
vigny,  Iku  Redit  dee  Besitxee,  p.  3H,  ed.  5.) 

Slaves  were  not  only  employed  in  the  usual  do- 
mestic offices  and  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  but 
also  as  fiustors  or  agents  for  their  masters  in  the 
management  of  business  [Institoria  Actio, 
&C.],  and  as  mechanics,  artisans,  and  in  every 
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branch  of  bdustry.  It  may  easily  be  conceived 
that  under  these  circumstances,  especially  as  they 
were  often  intrusted  with  property  to  a  large 
amount,  there  must  have  arisen  a  practice  of  id- 
lowing  the  slave  to  consider  part  of  his  gains  as 
his  own :  this  was  his  Peculium,  a  term  also  ap- 
plicable to  such  acquisitions  of  a  filius&milias  as 
his  father  allowed  him  to  consider  as  his  own. 
[Patria  PoTMTA&J  According  to  strict  kw, 
the  Peculium  was  the  property  of  the  master,  but 
according  to  usage  it  was  considered  to  be  the 
property  of  the  dkve.  Sometimes  it  was  agreed 
between  master  and  sUve,  that  the  sUve  should 
purchase  his  freedom  with  his  Peculium  when  it 
amounted  to  a  certain  sum.  (Tacit  Ann.  xiv.  42, 
and  the  note  of  Lipsius.)  If  a  slave  was  mann- 
mitted  by  the  owner  in  his  lifetime,  the  Peculium 
was  considered  to  be  given  together  with  Libertas, 
unless  it  was  expressly  retained.  (Dig.  15.  tit  1. 
s.  53,  de  Peoulio.)  Transactions  of  borrowing  and 
lending  could  take  place  between  the  master  and 
slave  with  respect  to  the  Peculium,  though  no 
right  of  action  arose  on  either  side  out  of  such 
dealings,  conformably  to  a  general  principle  of 
Roman  Law.  (Gaius,  iv.  78.)  If  after  the  slave's 
manumission,  the  master  paid  him  a  debt  which 
had  arisen  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  he 
could  not  recover  it  (Dig.  12.  tit  6.  s.  64.)  In 
case  of  the  claim  of  creditors  on  the  slaveys  Pecu- 
lium, the  debt  of  the  slave  to  the  master  was  first 
taken  into  the  account,  and  deducted  from  the  Pe- 
culium. So  far  was  the  law  modified,  that  in  the 
case  of  naturales  obligationes,  as  the  Romans 
called  them,  between  master  and  slave,  a  fidejussor 
could  be  bound  for  a  slave  ;  and  he  could  also  be 
bound,  if  the  creditor  was  an  extraneus. 

A  naturalis  obligatio  might  result  from  the  deal- 
ings of  a  slave  with  other  persons  than  his  mas- 
tor  ;  but  the  master  was  not  at  all  affected  by 
such  dealings.  The  master  was  only  bound  by  the 
acts  and  dealings  of  the  slave,  when  the  slave  was 
employed  as  his  agent  or  instrument,  in  which 
case  the  master  might  be  liable  to  an  Actio  Exxr- 
ciTOBiA  or  Institoria.  (Gaius,  iv.  71.)  There 
was  of  course  an  actio  against  the  master,  when  the 
slave  acted  by  his  orders.  [Jussu,  Quod,  &c.] 
If  a  slave  or  filiusfiunilias  traded  with  his  peculium 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  dominus  or  fiither,  the 
peculium  and  all  that  was  produced  by  it  were  di- 
visible among  the  creditors  and  master  or  &ther  in 
due  proportions  (pro  rata  porHoiie\  and  if  any  of 
the  creditors  complained  of  ^ting  less  than  his 
share,  he  had  a  tributoria  actio  against  the  master 
or  &ther,  to  whom  the  law  gave  the  power  of  dis- 
tribution among  the  creditors.  (Gaius,  iv.  72,  Sec.) 
The  master  was  not  liable  for  anything  beyond 
the  amount  of  the  peculium,  and  his  own  demand 
was  payable  first  (Dig.  14.  tit  4.  de  Tributoria 
Adione.)  Sometimes  a  slave  would  have  anotha 
slave  under  him,  who  had  a  peculium  with  respect 
to  the  first  slave,  just  as  the  first  slave  had  a  pecu- 
lium with  respect  to  his  master.  On  this  practice 
was  founded  the  distinction  between  Servi  Ordi- 
narii  and  Yicarii.  (Dig.  15.  tit  1.  s.  17.)  These 
subordinate  peculia  were  however  legally  considered 
as  included  in  the  principal  peculium.  In  the  case 
of  a  slave  dying,  being  sold  or  manumitted,  the 
Edict  required  that  any  action  in  respect  of  the 
Peculium  must  be  brought  within  a  year.  (Dig.  1 5. 
tit  2.  a.  1,  which  contains  the  words  of  the  Edict) 
If  a  slave  or  filius&milias  had  carried  on  dealing! 
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withoat  the  knowledge  and  eonient  of  bit  muter 
or  &ther,  there  might  be  an  action  againit  the 
master  or  fiither  in  respect  of  soch  dealings,  so  fisr 
as  it  could  be  proved  that  he  had  derived  adnm- 
tage  from  them.  This  was  called  the  Actio  de  in 
rem  Verso  (Dig.  15.  tit  8),  and  it  was  in  fact  the 
same  actio  as  that  De  Peculio.  That  was  said 
^in  rem  patris  dominive  versimi,^  which  turned 
out  for  his  adrantage.  For  instance  if  a  slave  bor* 
rowed  ten  sestertia  and  paid  them  to  the  master*s 
creditors,  the  master  was  bound  to  pay  the  loan, 
and  the  lender  had  an  actio  against  him  I>e  in  rem 
verso.  If  the  slave  paid  any  part  of  the  boirowed 
sum  to  his  master's  creditors,  toe  master  was  liable 
to  the  lender  for  the  amount  so  applied,  and  if  the 
sbve  had  wasted  the  other  part,  the  master  was 
bound  to  make  that  good  to  the  amount  of  the 
slaved  peculium ;  but  still  with  this  provision, 
that  the  amount  of  the  slave's  peculium  could  only 
be  ascertained  by  first  deducting  from  it  what  he 
owed  to  the  master.  The  case  was  the  same  with 
the  peculium  of  a  son  and  a  slave.  Thus,  as 
Gains  observes  (iv.  78),  the  Actio  De  peculio  and 
De  in  rem  verso  waa  one  actio,  but  contained  two 
condemnationes. 

It  is  a  eonsequence  of  the  relation  of  Slave  and 
Master,  that  the  Idaster  acquired  no  rights  against 
the  slave  in  consequence  of  his  Delicts.  Other 
persons  might  obtain  rights  against  a  slave  in  eon- 
aeqvenee  of  his  delicts,  but  their  right  could  not  be 
prosecuted  by  action  until  the  &ve  waa  manu- 
mitted. (Qaius,  iv.  77.)  They  had  however  a 
right  of  action  against  the  slave's  master  for 
damages,  and  if  the  master  would  not  pay  the 
damages,  he  must  give  up  the  slave.  [Noxa.] 
The  2ave  was  protected  against  injury  from  other 
persons.  If  the  slave  was  killed,  the  master  might 
either  prosecute  the  killer  for  a  capital  offence,  or 
sue  for  damages  under  the  Lex  Aquillia.  (Qaius, 
iii.  213.)  [Aquillia  Lix  ;  Injuria.]  The 
master  had  idso  a  praetoria  actio  in  dnplnm  against 
those  who  corrupted  his  slave  (Mnn$$^  t«rva)  and 
led  him  into  bad  practices  (Dig.  11.  tit.  8.  s.  1. 
where  the  words  of  the  Edict  are  given) ;  the  in 
dnplum  was  to  twice  the  amount  of  the  estimated 
damage.  He  had  also  an  action  against  a  person 
who  eommitted  stuprum  with  his  female  slave. 
(Dig.  47.  tit  10.  s.  25.) 

A  runaway  slave  (yW^dtvuf)  could  not  lawfully 
be  received  or  harboured  ;  to  conceal  him  was 
Furtnm.  The  master  was  entitled  to  pursue  him 
wherever  he  pleased  ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  all 
authorities  tn  give  him  aid  in  recovering  the  slave. 
It  was  the  object  of  various  laws  to  check  the 
running  away  of  slaves  in  every  way,  and  ac- 
cordingly a  runaway  slave  could  not  legally  be  an 
object  of  sale.  A  class  of  persons  called  Fugitivarii 
made  it  their  business  to  recover  runaway  slaves. 
The  rights  of  the  master  over  the  slave  were  in 
no  way  affected  by  his  running  away.  (Dig.  1 1. 
tit  4.  2>s  /kgUivis :  tiiere  was  a  Lex  Fabia  on 
this  subject,  and  apparently  two  Senatosconsulta 
atleast;  see  also  Varro,  lis  A^  Atul  iiL  14;  Floras, 
iii.  19,  and  the  note  in  Duker^fe  edition.) 

A  person  was  a  slave  either  Jure  Gentium  or 
Jure  CiyilL  A  person  was  bom  a  slave  Jure  Gen- 
tium whose  mother -was  a  slave  when  she  gave 
bim  birth  (Gains,  L  82)  ;  for  it  was  a  legal  prin- 
ciple that  the  condition  of  those  who  were  not  be- 
gotten in  Justae  Nuptiae  was  to  be  reckoned  from 
ibe  moment  of  the  birth.    A  slave  bom  in  the 
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masterls  house  was  Vema.  But  it  was  also  a 
principle  of  Roman  Law  that  the  status  of  a  person 
who  was  begotten  in  Justae  Nuptiae  was  reckoned 
from  the  time  of  conception.  At  a  later  period  the 
rule  of  law  was  established,  that  though  a  woman 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  might  be  a  slave,  still  her 
child  was  free,  if  the  mother  had  been  free  at  any 
time  reckoning  backwards  from  the  time  of  the 
birth  to  the  time  of  the  conception.  (Paulua,  S.  JL 
ii.  tit  24 ;  Dig.  1.  tit  5.  s.  5.)  There  were  various 
cases  of  children  the  ofispring  of  a  free  parent  and 
a  slave  as  to  which  positive  law  provided  whether 
the  children  should  be  free  or  slaves.   (Gaiua,  L 

88,  &C.)      [SKNATU800N6ULTUM  ClaUDIANUH.J 

A  person  became  a  slave  by  capture  in  war,  also 
Jure  Gentium.  [Prasda.]  Captives  in  war  were 
sold  as  belonging  to  the  Aerarinm  or  -distributed 
among  the  soldiers  by  lot  (Walter,  GeseUoto 
Slc  p.  50.  note  35,  1st  ed.)  In  reference  to  the 
practice  of  selling  prisoners  with  a  crown,  on  their 
Deads,  we  find  the  expression  *^  sub  corona  venire^ 
vendere.**  (GelL  vii.  4 ;  Liv.  y.  22 ;  Caesar, 
B.  G.  iii.  16.) 

A  free  person  might  become  a  slave  in  varioua 
ways  in  consequence  of  positive  law.  Jure  Ciiill. 
This  was  the  case  with  Ineensi  [Caput],  and 
those  who  evaded  military  service.  (Cic  pro 
Cbeotao,  84.)  In  certain  cases,  a  man  became  a 
slave,  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be  sold  as  a  slave  in 
order  to  defraud  the  piuchaser  ;  and  a  free  woman 
who  cohabited  with  a  slave  might  be  reduced  to 
the  same  condition.  [Sbnatu80ON8ULTUm  Clau- 
DiANUM.]  Under  the  empire  the  rule  was  es- 
tablished  that  persons  condemned  to  death,  to  the 
mines,  and  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  lost  their 
freedom,  and  their  property  was  confiscated,  whence, . 
concludes  Gains,  it  appears  that  they  lose  the 
Testament!  lactia  (Dig.  28.  tit  1.  s.  &)  But  this 
was  not  the  earlier  law.  A  person  so  condemned, 
though  he  lost  his  freedom,  had  no  masto;  and 
consequently  the  hereditates  and  legacies  which 
were  left  to  him,  were  simply  void  ;  for  such  a 
person  was  **  poenae  servus,  nan  Caesaris.**  (Dig. 
34.  tit  8.  s.  8.)  A  man  never  lost  his  freedom 
by  usucapion.  (Gains,  il  48.)  According  to  the 
old  Uw  a  manifestos  fur  was  liable  to  a  capitalis 
poena  and  was  addicted  (wMteetour)  to  the  person 
whose  property  he  had  stolen  ;  but  it  was  doubted 
whether  the  effect  of  the  addictio  was  to  make  him 
a  servus  or  to  put  him  in  the  condition  of  an  adju- 
dicatus.    (Gains,  iii.  189.) 

^  By  a  Cionstitutio  or  Senatuseonsoltum  of  Clau- 
dius (Sueton.  Gamd,  25)  a  freedman  who  miscon- 
ducted himself  towards  his  patron,  was  reduced  ts 
his  former  state  of  slavery.  But  this  was  not  the 
rule  of  law  in  the  time  of  Nera  (Tacit  Amm.  xiii. 
27  ;  see  the  notes  of  Emesti  and  Lipsius  on  this 
passage:  andPATRONUS,  Libbrtub.) 

The  State  of  Slavery  was  terminated  by  Manu- 
Missia  It  was  also  terminated  by  various  positive 
enactments,  either  by  way  of  reward  to  the  slave 
or  punishment  to  the  master.  The  Sbnatusoon- 
suLTUM  SiLANiANUM  IS  an  example  of  the  fimner ; 
and  various  subsequent  Constitutions  gave  freedom 
to  slaves  who  disoorered  the  perpetrators  of  certain 
crimes.  (Cod.  Theod.  tit  21.  s.  2.)  Liberty  might 
also  be  acquired  by  the  Praescriptio  TemporiflL 
After  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  it  might 
be  acquired  subject  to  certain  limitations  by  be- 
coming a  monk  or  a  spiritual  person  (Not.  5.  c.  2. 
and  123.  e,  17.  35) ;  but  if  the  person  left  hk 
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monutery  for  a  lecular  life,  or  nmbled  about  in 
the  towns  or  the  country,  he  might  be  reduced  to 
hit  former  lerTile  condition. 

There  were  ilavet  that  belonged  to  the  etote  and 
were  called  Servi  Publici  (Plant  CapL  ii.  2.  85)  : 
they  bad  the  testamenti  fitctio  to  the  amount  of  one 
half  of  their  property  (Ulpi  Frag,  tit  20),  from 
which  circumstance  it  appears  that  they  were 
▼iewed  in  a  light  somewhat  different  from  the 
slaves  of  private  peraons. 

In  times  of  revolntion  under  the  Republic,  it 
was  not  unusual  to  proclaim  the  liberty  of  lUtves 
to  induce  them  to  join  in  revolt  (Plut  Mar,  c.  41, 
42> ;  bnt  these  were  irregular  proceedings,  and 
neither  justifiable  nor  examples  for  imitation.  Lord 
Dunmore,  the  last  British  Oovenior  of  Virginia, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  American  Revolution, 
followed  this  bad  example.  [G.  L.] 

The  preceding  account  treats  of  the  legal  con- 
dition of  slaves  in  rehition  to  their  masters.  It 
remains  to  give  an  account  of  the  history  of 
slarery  among  the  Romans,  of  the  nle  and  value 
of  slaves,  of  the  different  classes  into  which  they 
were  divided,  and  of  their  general  treatment 

Slaves,  existed  at  Rome  in  the  earliest  times  of 
which  we  hare  any  record  ;  but  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  numerous  under  the  kings  and 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  republic  The  different 
trades  and  the  mechanical  arte  were  chiefly  carried 
on  by  the  clientes  of  the  patricians,  and  the  small 
&rms  in  the  country  were  cultivated  for  the  most 
part  by  the  labours  of  the  proprietor  and  of  his 
own  iainily.  But  as  the  territories  of  the  Roman 
steto  were  extended,  the  patricians  obtained  pos- 
Bctiion  of  large  estates  out  of  the  ager  publicus, 
since  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Romans  to  deprive 
a  conquered  people  of  part  of  their  land.  Theie 
estates  probably  required  a  larger  number  of  hands 
for  their  cultivation  than  could  readily  be  obtained 
among  the  free  population,  and  since  the  freemen 
were  constantly  liable  to  be  called  away  from  their 
work  to  serve  in  the  armies,  the  lands  began  to  be 
cultivated  almost  entirely  by  slave  labour.  (Com- 
pare Liv.  vi  12.)  Through  war  and  commerce 
slaves  could  easUy  be  obtained,  and  at  a  cheap 
rate,  and  their  number  soon  became  so  great,  that 
the  poorer  class  of  freemen  was  thrown  almost 
entirely  out  of  employment  This  state  of  things 
was  one  of  the  chief  arguments  used  by  Licinius 
and  the  Oncchi  for  limiting  the  quantity  of  public 
land  which  a  person  might  possess  (Appian,  B.  C. 
i.  7,  9,  10)  ;  and  we  know  that  there  was  a  pro- 
rision  in  the  Licinian  Rogations  that  a  certain 
number  of  freemen  should  be  employed  on  every 
estate.  (Appian,  B,  C,  L  8.)  This  regulation, 
howerec,  was  probably  of  little  avail :  the  lands 
still  continued  to  be  almost  entirely  cultivated  by 
slaves,  although  in  the  Utest  times  of  the  re- 
public we  find  that  Julius  Caesar  attempted  to 
remedy  this  state  of  things  to  some  extent  by 
enacting,  that  of  those  persons  who  attended  to 
cattle  a  third  should  always  be  freemen.  (Suet 
Jid.  42.)  In  Sicily,  which  supplied  Rome  virith 
so  great  a  quantity  of  com,  the  number  of  agri- 
cultural slaves  was  immense:  the  oppressions  to 
which  they  were  exposed  drove  them  twice  to 
open  rebellion,  and  their  numbers  enabled  them 
to  defy  for  a  time  the  Roman  power.  The  first  of 
these  Servile  wars  began  in  b.  c.  134  and  ended  in 
B.  a  132,  and  the  second  commenced  in  b.  a  102 
•ud  UMted  almost  four  years. 
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Long  however  after  it  had  become  the  custom  to 
employ  hirge  gangs  of  slaves  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  the  number  of  those  who  served  as  per- 
sonal attendante  still  continued  to  be  smaU.  Per- 
sons in  good  circumstances  seem  usually  to  have 
had  only  one  to  wait  upon  them  (Plin.  H,  M 
xxxiiL  1.  s.  6),  who  was  generally  called  by  the 
name  of  his  master  with  the  word  par  (that  is, 
fuer)  affixed  to  it,  as  Caipor^  Laeipor^  Mardpor^ 
PnbUpor^  Qimitipor^  Ac  ;  and  hence  Quintilian 
(i.  4.  §  26)  says,  long  before  whose  time  luxury 
had  augmented  the  number  of  personal  attendants, 
that  such  names  no  longer  existed.  Cato,  when  he 
went  to  Spain  as  consul,  took  only  three  ^ves 
with  him.  (Apul  Apol.  p.  430,  ed.  Ouden.)  But 
during  the  latter  times  of  the  republic  and  under 
the  empire  the  number  of  domestic  slaves  greatly 
increased,  and  in  every  fiunily  of  importance  there 
were  separate  sUves  to  attend  to  all  the  necessities 
of  domestic  life.  It  was  considered  a  reproach  to 
a  man  not  to  keen  a  considerable  number  of  slaves. 
Thus  Cicero,  in  describing  the  meanness  of  Piso^ 
housekeeping,  says  **  Idem  coqnus,  idem  atriensis  : 
pistor  domi  nnllus  **  (m  Pi».  27).  The  first  ques- 
tion asked  respecting  a  pcrson*s  fortune  was  ^  Quot 
pascit  servos?  *•  (Juv.  iii.  141).  Horace  (Sat  1 3. 
12)  seems  to  speak  of  ten  shtves  as  the  lowest 
number  which  a  person  in  tolerable  circumstances 
ought  to  keep,  and  he  ridicules  the  praetor  TuUius 
for  being  attended  by  no  more  than  five  slaves  in 
going  fit>m  his  Tiburtine  villa  to  Rome.  (Sat.  i  6. 
i07.)  The  immense  number  of  prisoners  taken  in 
the  constant  wars  of  the  republic,  and  the  increase 
of  wealth  and  luxury  augmented  the  number  of 
slaves  to  a  prodigious  extent  The  statement  of 
Athenaeus  (vi  p.  272,  e),  that  very  many  Romans 
possessed  10,000  and  20,000  slaves  and  even 
more,  is  probably  an  exaggemtion,  but  a  freedman 
under  Augustus,  who  had  lost  much  proper^  in 
the  civil  wars,  left  at  his  death  as  many  as  4,116. 
(Plin.  H,  M  xxxiii.  10.  m,  47.)  Two  hundred  was 
no  uncommon  number  for  one  person  to  keep  (Hor. 
Sat.  L  3.  11),  and  Augustus  permitted  even  a 
person  that  was  exiled  to  take  twenty  slaves  or 
froedmen  with  him.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivl  27.)  The 
mechanical  arts,  which  wero  formerly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Clientes,  wero  now  entirely  exercised  by 
slaves  (Ci&  de  Qf,  L  42) :  a  natural  growth  of 
things,  for  whero  slaves  perform  certain  duties  or 
practise  certain  arts,  such  duties  or  arts  will  be 
thought  degrading  to  a  freedman.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  games  of  the  amphitheatro  re- 
quired an  immense  number  of  slaves  trained  for 
the  purpose.  [Oladiatorb8.]  Like  the  slaves 
in  Sicily,  the  gladiatores  in  Ttidy  rose  in  a  c.  73 
against  their  oppressors,  and  under  the  able  gene- 
ralship of  Spartacus,  defeated  a  Roman  consuUr 
army,  and  wero  not  subdued  till  B.  c.  71,  when 
60,000  of  them  aro  said  to  have  Men  in  battle, 
(Liv.  EpU.  97.) 

Under  the  empiro  various  enactments,  mentioned 
above  (p.  1036,  a),  were  made  to  restrain  the  cruelty 
of  masters  towards  their  slaves  ;  but  the  spread  of 
Christianity  tended  most  to  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition, though  the  possession  of  them  was  for  a 
long  time  by  no  means  condemned  as  contrary  to 
Christian  justice.  The  Christian  writers,  however, 
inculcate  the  duty  of  acting  towards  them  as  we 
would  be  acted  by  (Clem.  Alex.  Paedagog,  iii  12), 
but  down  to  the  age  of  Theodosius  wealthy  per- 
I  sons  still  continued  to  keep  as  many  as  two  of 
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three  thouiand.  (Chrysott  vol.  vil  pi  633.) 
JoBtinian  did  much  to  promote  the  ultimate  ex- 
tinction of  slarcry  ;  but  the  numlier  of  slaves  was 
again  increased  by  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians 
from  the  north,  who  not  only  brought  with  them 
their  own  slaves  who  were  chiefly  Sclavi  or  Sclavo- 
nians  (whence  our  word  Slave\  but  also  reduced 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  provinces 
to  the  condition  of  slaves.  But  all  the  various 
classes  of  slaves  became  merged  in  course  of  time 
into  the  Adscripti  Qlebae  or  ser£i  of  the  middle 
ages. 

The  chief  sources  from  which  the  Romans  ob- 
tained slaves  have  been  pointed  out  above.  Under 
the  republic  one  of  the  chief  supplies  was  prisoners 
taken  in  war,  who  were  sold  oy  the  quaestores 
(Phut.  CdpL  ProL  34,  and  L  2.  I,  2)  with  a  crown 
on  their  heads  (see  above,  p.  1038,  b),  and  usually 
on  the  spot  where  they  were  taken,  as  the  care  of  a 
large  number  of  captives  was  inconvenient  Con- 
sequently slave -dealers  generally  accompanied  an 
army,  and  frequently  after  a  great  battle  had  been 
gained  many  thousands  were  sold  at  once,  when  the 
slave-dealers  obtained  them  for  a  mere  nothing.  In 
the  camp  of  LuciiUus  on  one  occasion  slaves  were 
sold  for  four  drachmae  each.  The  sUvo  trade  was 
also  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  after  the  fall 
of  Corinth  and  Carthage  Delos  was  the  chief  mart 
for  this  traffic.  When  the  Cilician  pirates  had 
possession  of  the  Mediterranean  as  many  as  10,000 
slaves  are  said  to  have  been  imported  and  sold 
there  in  one  day.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  668.)  A  laige 
number  came  fit>m  Thrace  and  the  countries  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  but  the  chief  supply  was  firom 
Africa,  and  more  especially  Asia,  whence  we  fre- 
quently read  of  Phrygians,  Lycians,  C^ppadocians, 
&c.  as  slaves. 

The  trade  of  slave  dealers  (tnangonet)  was  con- 
sidered disreputable,  and  expressly  distinguished 
from  that  of  merchants  (mangonet  non  meroatarti 
ted  venaliciarii  appeJlantur^  Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  207; 
Plant  Trim,  iL  2.  51)  ;  but  it  was  very  lucrative, 
and  great  fortunes  were  frequently  realized  from  it 
The  slave-dealer  Thoranius,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  was  a  well-known  character.  (Suet 
Aug,Q9i  Macrob.  Sat.  ii,  4  ;  Plia  //.  N.  vii.  12. 
s.  10.)  Martial  (viill3)  mentions  another  cele- 
brated slave-deolor  in  his  time  of  the  name  of  Gar- 
gilianus. 

Shives  were  usually  told  by  auction  at  Rome. 
They  were  placed  either  on  a  raised  stone  (hence 
de  lapide  emtua^  Cic.  m  Pis.  15  ;  Plaut  BaaA,  iv. 
7.  17),  or  a  raised  platform  (catasta^  Tibull.  iL  3. 
60 ;  Persius,  vi.  77,  Casaubon,  ad  /oe.),  so  that 
every  one  might  see  and  liandle  them,  even  if  they 
did  not  wish  to  purchase  them.  Purchasers  usu- 
ally took  care  to  have  them  stript  naked  (Senec. 
Ep.  80  ;  Suet  Aug.  69),  for  slave-dealers  had  re- 
course to  as  many  tricks  to  conceal  personal  defects 
as  the  horse- jockeys  of  modem  times :  sometimes 
purchasers  called  in  the  advice  of  medical  men. 
(Claudian,  in  Eulrop,  L  35, 36.)  Slaves  of  great 
beauty  and  rarity  were  not  exhibited  to  public 
gaze  in  the  conunon  slave-market,  but  were  shown 
to  purchasers  in  private  {arcana  tabulaia  catasiae^ 
Mart  ix.  GO).  Newly  imported  slaves  had  their 
feet  whitened  with  chalk  (Plin.  II.  N,  xxxv.  17. 
B.  58  ;  Ovid.  Am.  i.  8.  64),  and  those  that  came 
from  the  East  had  their  ears  bored  (Juv.  i.  104), 
which  we  know  was  a  sign  of  slavery  among  mmiy 
.Eastern  nations.    The  slave-market,  like  all  other 
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markets,  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  aedilea, 
who  made  many  regulations  by  edicts  respecting  the 
sale  of  slaves.  The  character  of  the  slave  was  set 
forth  in  a  scroll  (tiiultu)  hanging  round  his  neck, 
which  was  a  warranty  to  the  purchaser  (Gell.  iv. 
2  ;  Propert  iv.  5.  51) :  the  vendor  was  bound  to 
announce  fairly  all  his  defects  (Dig.  21.  tit  1.  s.  1 ; 
Ilor.  SaL  ii.  3. 284),  and  if  he  gave  a  false  account 
had  to  take  him  back  within  six  months  from  the 
time  of  his  sale  (Dig.  21.  tit  1.  s.  19.  §  6),  or  make 
up  to  the  purchaser  what  the  Utter  had  lost  through 
obtaining  an  inferior  kind  of  slave  to  wliat  had 
been  warranted.  (Dig.  19.  tit  1.  s.  13.  §  4 ;  Cic; 
de  Of.  iiL  16,  17,  23.)  The  vendor  might  how- 
ever use  general  terms  of  commendation  without 
being  bound  to  make  them  good.  (Dig.  18.  tit  1. 
s.  43  ;  21.  tit  1.  s.  19.)  The  chief  poinu  which 
the  vendor  had  to  warrant,  was  the  health  of  the 
alave,  especially  freedom  from  epilepsy,  and  that 
he  had  not  a  tendency  to  thievery,  running  away, 
or  committing  suicide.  (Cic.  tie  OgT.  iii.  1 7.)  The 
nation  of  a  slave  was  considered  important,  and 
had  to  be  set  forth  by  the  vendor.  (Dig.  21.  tit  1. 
s.  31.  §  21.)  Slaves  sold  without  any  warranty 
wore  at  the  time  of  sale  a  cap  (pileua)  upon  their 
head.  (Gell.  vii.  4.)  Slaves  newly  imported  were 
generally  preferred  for  common  work  ;  those  who 
had  served  long  were  considered  artful  (reforatono^ 
Ter.  HeatU.  v.  1.  16) ;  and  the  pertness  and  im- 
pudence of  those  bom  in  their  master^  house 
(pemoe,  see  above,  p.  1038)  were  proverbial  (  Vernat 
procace*^  Hor.  Sat  iL  6.  66  ;  Mart  i.  42,  x.  3.) 

The  value  of  slaves  depended  of  course  upon 
their  qualifications  ;  but  under  the  empire  the  in- 
crease of  luxniy  and  the  conmption  of  morals  led 
purchasen  to  pay  immense  sums  for  beauti'ul 
slaves,  or  sach  as  ministered  to  the  caprice  or  whim 
of  the  purchaser.  Eunuchs  always  fetched  a  very 
high  price  (Plin.  //.  U.  viL  39.  s.  '40),  and  Martial 
(iiL  62,  xL  70)  speaks  of  beautiful  boys  who  sold 
for  as  much  as  100,000  or  200,000  sesterces  eacb 
(885/.  8*.  4d.  and  1770/.  16».  Orf.).  A  mono  at 
fool  sometimes  sold  for  20,000  sestercea  (Mart 
viii.  13.)  Slaves  who  possessed  a  knowledge  of 
any  art  which  might  bring  in  profit  to  their  owners, 
also  sold  for  a  large  sum.  Thus  literary  men  and 
doctors  frequently  fetched  a  high  price  (Suet  de 
IiL  Gram. ;  Plin.  //.  N.  viL  39.  s.  40),  and  also 
slaves  fitted  for  the  stage,  as  we  see  frtrni  Cicero*s 
speech  on  behalf  of  Q.  Roscius.  Female  slaves 
who  might  bring  in  gain  to  their  masters  by  pros- 
titution were  also  dear :  sometimes  60  roinao  were 
paid  for  a  girl  of  this  kind.  (Plaut  Pers.  iv.  4. 
113.)  Five  hundred  drachmae  (perhaps  at  that 
time  about  18/.)  seem  to  have  been  a  fair  price  for 
a  good  ordinary  slave  in  the  time  of  Horace.  (SaL 
iL  7. 43.)  In  the  fourth  century  a  slave  capable 
of  bearing  arms  was  valued  at  25  solidi  or  aureL 
[AuRUM,  p.  182,  a.]  (Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit  13.8. 
13.)  In  the  time  of  Justmian  the  legal  valuation 
of  slaves  was  as  follows:  common  slaves,  both 
male  and  female,  were  valued  at  20  solidi  a 
piece,  and  under  ten  years  of  age  at  half  that 
sum  ;  if  they  were  artificers,  they  were  worth  30 
solidi,  if  notarii  50,  if  medical  men  or  mid  wives 
60  ;  eunuchs  under  ten  yean  of  age  were  worth 
30  solidi,  above  that  age  50,  and  if  they  were 
artificen  also,  as  much  as  70.  (Cod.  6.  tit  44. 
s.  3.)  Female  shves,  unless  possessed  of  personal 
attractions,  were  generally  cheaper  than  male. 
SLc  hundred  sesterces  (about  5/.)  were  thought  too 
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much  for  a  dare  giii  of  indifferent  character  in  the 
time  of  Martial  (vi.  66)  ;  and  two  aorei  or  tolidi 
were  not  considered  lo  low  a  price  for  a  ilaTe  giri 
{<mcUia)  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  aa  to  occasion 
doubt  of  her  haying  come  honestly  into  the  hands 
of  the  Tender.  (Dig.  47.  tit  2.  s.  76.)  We  have 
seen  that  in  the  time  of  Justinian  the  legal  value 
of  female  slaves  was  equal  to  that  of  males  ;  this 
may  probably  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  supply  of  slares  was  not  to  abundant  then 
as  at  earlier  times,  and  that  therefore  recourse  was 
had  to  propagation  for  keeping  np  the  number  of 
slaves.  But  under  the  republic  and  in  the  early 
times  of  the  empire  this  was  done  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  as  it  was  found  cheaper  to  purchase  than 
to  breed  slaves. 

Slaves  were  divided  into  many  various  classes : 
the  first  division  was  into  public  or  private.  The 
former  belonged  to  the  state  and  public  bodies, 
and  their  condition  was  preferable  to  that  of  the 
common  alavea.  They  were  less  liable  to  be  sold, 
and  under  less  control  than  ordinary  slaves :  th^ 
also  possessed  the  privilege  of  the  testamenti  fiictio 
to  the  amount  of  one  half  of  their  property  (see 
above,  p.  1039,  a),  which  shows  that  they  were  re- 
garded in  a  different  light  from  other  slaves.  Sci- 
pio,  therefore,  on  the  taking  of  Nova  (Carthago, 
promised  2000  artisans,  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soners and  were  consequendv  liable  to  be  lold  as 
common  slaves,  that  they  should  become  public 
skives  of  the  Roman  people,  with  a  hope  of  speedy 
manumission,  if  they  assisted  him  in  the  war.  (Liv. 
xxvi  47.)  Public  slaves  were  employed  to  take 
care  of  the  public  buildings  (compare  Tacit  HitL 
i.  43X  and  to  attend  upon  magistrates  and  priests. 
Thus  the  Aediles  and  (Quaestors  had  great  numbers 
of  public  slaves  at  their  command  (Oell.  xiil  13), 
as  had  also  the  Triumviri  Noctnmi,  who  employed 
them  to  extinguish  fires  by  night  (Dig.  1.  tit  15. 
s.  1.)  They  were  also  employed  as  lictors,  jailors, 
executioners,  watermen,  &c.  (Comp.  Oessner,  £h 
ServU  RomoMonoH  jniblieU,  Berlin,  1844.) 

A  body  of  slaves  belonging  to  one  person  was 
called  fiumUoy  but  two  were  not  considered  suffi> 
cient  to  constitute  a  famUia,  (Dig.  60.  tit  16. 
s.  40.)  Private  slaves  were  divided  into  urban 
{fam^Ua  urbatia)  and  rustic  {/amiUa  nutioa)  ;  but 
the  name  of  urban  was  given  to  those  slaves  who 
served  in  the  villa  or  country  residence  as  well  as 
in  the  town  house ;  so  that  the  words  urban  and 
rustic  rather  characterised  the  nature  of  their  oc- 
cupations than  the  place  where  they  served.  (  Ur- 
Uuia  fwmxlia  et  ruatioa  non  loco,  md  genere  diatin- 
ffuitur.  Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  166.)  The  fiunilia 
urbana  could  therefore  accompany  their  master  to 
his  villa  without  being  called  rustica  on  account  of 
their  remaining  in  the  country.  When  there  was 
a  large  number  of  slaves  in  one  house,  they  were 
frequently  divided  into  decuriae  (Petron.  47) :  but 
independent  of  this  division  they  were  arranged  in 
certain  classes,  which  held  a  higher  or  a  lower  rank 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  occupation.  These 
classes  are :  Ordinarii,  Vulffam^  MedieuUni,  and 
QualeS'QuaUs  (Dig.  47.  tit  10.  s.  15),  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Liierati  or  literary  slaves 
were  included  in  any  of  these  classes.  Those 
called  Vioarn  are  spoken  of  above  (p.  1037,  b). 

OrdinarH  seem  to  have  been  those  slaves  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  certain  parts  of  the 
housekeeping.  They  were  always  chosrn  from 
those  who  had  the  confidence  of  their  master,  and 
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they  generally  had  certain  slaves  under  them.  To 
this  dass  the  adort$^  procuratores  and  dUpentatoret 
belong,  who  occur  in  the  fiunilia  rustica  as  well  as 
the  ftiimilia  urbana,  but  in  the  former  are  almost 
the  same  as  the  vUUci*  They  were  stewards  or 
bailifis.  (Colum.  i.  7,  8 ;  Plin.  Ep.  iiL  19 ;  Cic  ad 
AtL  xi.  1 ;  Suet  Galb,  12,  Veap.  22.)  To  the  same 
class  also  belong  the  slaves  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  different  stores,  and  who  correspond  to  our 
housekeepers  and  butlers :  they  are  called  celiarii^ 
promi,  eondij  proeuratores  peni,  &c.     [CsLLA.] 

Vuigant  included  the  great  body  of  slaves  in  a 
house  who  bad  to  attend  to  any  particular  duty  in 
the  house,  and  to  minister  to  the  domestic  wants 
of  their  master.  As  there  were  distinct  slaves  or 
a  distinct  slave  for  almost  every  department  of 
household  economy,  as  bakers  (pudoreajy  cooks 
(ooTttt),  confectioners  {dulciarii\  picklers  (jtalmei^ 
tent),  &c  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  these  more 
particularly.  This  class  also  included  the  porters 
{Owtiaru)^  the  bed-chamber  slaves  [Cubicularii], 
the  litter-bearers  {lectkarH)  [Lbctica],  and  all 
personal  attendants  of  any  kind. 

Mediattini.     [Mbdiastini.] 

Quales-QmUes  are  only  mentioned  in  the  Digest 
(/.  a),  and  appear  to  have  been  the  lowest  dass  of 
slaves,  but  in  what  respects  they  differed  from  the 
Mediastini  is  doubtful :  Becker  {Gallus^  vol.  i.  p. 
125)  imagines  they  may  have  been  a  kind  of  slaves, 
quaUquali  conditions  viveniea,  which  however  does 
not  give  us  any  idea  of  their  duties  or  occupations. 

LiteraU,  literary  slaves,  were  used  for  various 
purposes  by  their  masters,  either  as  readers  [Ana* 
ONOSTAX],  copyists  or  amanuenses  [Librarii  ; 
Amanuxnsis],  &c  Complete  lisU  of  all  the 
duties  performed  by  slaves  are  given  in  the  works 
of  Pignorins,  Popma,  and  Blair,  referred  to  at  the 
dose  of  this  article. 

The  treatment  of  slaves  of  course  varied  greatly 
according  to  the  disposition  of  their  masters,  but 
they  appear  upon  the  whole  to  have  been  treated 
with  sreater  severity  and  cruelty  than  among  the 
Athenians.  Originally  the  master  could  use  the 
slave  as  he  pleased :  under  the  republic  the  law 
does  not  seem  to  have  protected  the  person  or  life 
of  the  slave  at  all,  but  the  cruelty  of  masters  was 
to  some  extent  restrained  nnder  the  empire,  as  has 
been  stated  above  (p.  1036,  b).  The  general  treat- 
ment of  slaves,  however,  was  probably  little  affected 
by  legislative  enactments.  In  early  times,  when 
the  number  of  slaves  was  small,  they  were  treated 
with  more  indulgence,  and  more  like  members  of 
the  family :  they  joined  their  masters  in  offering 
up  prayers  and  thanksgivuigs  to  the  gods  (Hor.  Ep, 
ii.  1.  142),  and  partook  of  their  mauls  in  common 
with  their  roasters  (Plut  Coriol,  24),  though  not 
at  the  same  table  with  them,  but  upon  benches 
(tubteUia)  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  lectns.  But 
with  the  increase  of  numbers  and  of  luxury  among 
masters,  the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners  was 
changed  :  a  certain  qiumtity  of  food  was  allowed 
them  (dtmensum  or  demenmm),  which  was  granted 
to  them  either  monthly  (menstruum.  Plant  Stick, 
i.  2.  3),  or  daily  (</ton»m,  Hor.  Ep.  i,  14.  41  ; 
Mart  xi.  108).  Their  chief  food  was  the  com, 
called  /ar,  of  which  either  four  or  five  modii  were 
granted  them  a  month  (Donat  m  Ter,  Phorm,  i.  1. 
9 ;  Sen.  Ep.  80),  or  one  Roman  pound  {J,ibra)  a  day. 
(Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  Q^.)  They  also  obtained  an  allowance 
of  salt  and  oil :  Cato  {R.  R.  58)  allowed  his  slaves 
a  sextarius  of  oil  a  month  and  a  modius  of  salt  a 
3x 
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year.  They  also  got  a  imall  quantity  of  wine  with 
an  additional  allowance  on  the  Saturnalia  and 
Compitalia  (Cato,  R.  R,  57),  and  Mmetinict  frnit, 
but  seldom  Tegetablea.  Butcher't  meat  •eenu  to 
have  heen  hardly  ever  given  them. 

Under  the  republic  they  were  not  allowed  to 
•erre  in  the  army,  though  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
nae, when  the  state  was  in  such  imminent  danger, 
8000  slaves  were  purchaaed  by  the  state  for  the 
army,  and  subsequently  manumitted  on  account  of 
their  bcaTery.     (Liv.  xxiL  57,  xxiv.  14 — 16.) 

The  oflPencea  of  slaves  were  punished  with 
severity  and  frequently  the  utmost  barbarity.  One 
of  the  mildest  punishments  was  the  removal  from 
the  &mtlia  urbua  to  the  rustica,  where  they  were 
obliged  to  work  in  chains  or  fetters.  (PlauL  MoU. 
i.  1.  18 ;  Ter.  Phorm,  iL  1.  20.)  They  were  fre- 
quently beaten  with  sticks  or  soouiged  with  the 
whip  (of  which  an  account  is  given  under  Fla- 
en  um),  but  these  were  such  every-day  punishments, 
that  many  slaves  ceased  almost  to  care  for  them : 
thus  ChrysaliM  sayi  (Plant  SaecUd.  ii.  3.  131), 

**  Si  illi  sunt  viigue  ruxi,  at  mihi  teigum  est  dorai.** 

Runaway  slaves  (fygHwi)  and  thievrs  (/wet) 
were  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  mark  {at^a\ 
whence  they  are  said  to  be  mdoH  or  inscripH» 
(Mart  viii.  75.  9.)  Slaves  were  also  punished  by 
being  hung  up  by  their  hands  with  weights  sus« 
pended  to  their  feet  (Plaut  Ann,  iL  2.  37,  38),  or 
oy  being  sent  to  work  in  the  Ergastnlnra  or  Pistri- 
num.  [EaoASTULUM;  Mola}.  The  carrring  of 
the  furca  was  a  very  common  mode  of  pimisliment 
[FuRCA.]  The  toilet  of  the  Roman  ladies  was  a 
dreadful  ordeal  to  the  female  slaves,  who  were  often 
barbarously  punished  by  their  mistresses  for  the 
slightest  qiistake  in  the  airengement  of  the  hair  or 
a  part  of  the  dress.  (Ovid.  Am,  L  14.  15,  Ar.  Am. 
iii.  235 ;  Mart  ii.  66  ;  Juv.  vi.  498,  &c.) 

Masters  might  work  their  slaves  as  many  boors 
in  the  day  as  they  pleased,  but  they  usually  allowed 
them  holidays  on  the  public  festivals.  At  the  fes- 
tival of  Satomua  in  particular,  spocial  indulgences 
were  granted  to  all  slaves,  of  wkich  an  account  is 
given  under  Saturnalia. 

There  was  no  distinctive  dress  for  slaves.  It 
was  once  proposed  in  the  senate  to  give  slaves  a 
distinctive  costume,  but  it  was  rejected  since  it 
was  considered  dangerous  to  show  them  their 
number.  (Sen.  deCUm.  i.  24.)  Male  slaves  were 
not  allowed  to  wear  the  toga  or  bulla,  nor  females 
the  Btola,  but  otherwise  they  were  dressed  nearly 
in  the  some  way  as  poor  people,  in  clothes  of  a  dark 
colour  {fmliaii)  and  slippers  (erepidat),  {Vestit 
tervUUt  Cic  in  Fu.  38.) 

The  rights  of  burial,  however,  were  not  denied 
to  slaves,  for  as  the  Romans  regarded  slavery  as  an 
institution  of  society,  death  was  considered  to  pot 
an  end  to  the  distinction  between  slaves  and  free- 
men. Slaves  were  sometimes  even  buried  with 
their  masters,  and  we  find  funeral  inscriptions  ad- 
dressed to  the  Dii  Manes  of  slaves  (Z>u  Maniinu), 
It  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  duty  for  a  master 
to  bury  his  slave,  since  we  find  that  a  person,  who 
buried  the  slave  of  another,  had  a  right  of  action 
ac^nst  the  roaster  for  the  expenses  of  the  funeral 
(Dig.  11.  tit  7.  8.  31  )  In  1726  the  burial  vaults 
of  the  slaves  belonging  to  Augustus  and  Livia  were 
discovered  near  the  Via  Appia,  where  numerous 
inscriptions  were  found,  which  have  been  illustrated 
by  Bianchini  and  Gori  and  give  us  considerable 
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information  respecting  the  different  classes  of  shvea 
and  their  various  occupations.  Other  sepulchres 
of  the  some  time  have  been  also  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rrane. 

(Pignorius,  de  Stmt  H  eontm  apmd  Vdem 
Mimsterui  ;  Popma,  <ls  Qpms  Sermmm  ;  Blair, 
An  Enqimry  tato  the  SlaU  of  Shfmj  amonfftt  Oe 
Rrnmam,  Edinbuigh,  1833 ;  Becker,  OaUns^  vol  L 
p.  103,  &c> 

SESCUNX.    [Aa,  pw  140,  b.] 

SESQUIPLA'RES  and  SESQUIPLAHII. 
[ExBRCiTua,  p.  509,  a.] 

SESTE'RTIUM,  a  place  outside  Rome,  di*. 
tant  two  Roman  miles  and  a  half  (whence  the 
name)  firom  the  Esquiline  gate,  where  slaves  and 
male&ctors  of  the  lowest  class  were  put  to  death 
{Sch6LadHor,E^nd,5;  FluL  QM.  ^ ;  in  loenm 
(iLtfL  Si!titi1tiUH)  9tnrinbn$  potntt  t^HuHnM^  Tac 
Ann,  XT,  60). 

SSSTE'RTIUS,  a  Roman  coin,  which  properlj 
belonged  to  the  silver  coinage,  in  which  it  was  one- 
fiMutb  of  the  denarius,  and  therefore  equal  to  2j> 
asses.  Hence  the  name,  which  is  an  abbreviation 
of  aeavM  terHmt  (sc  mtmmms\  the  Roman  mode  of 
expressing  ^.  (Vano,  L.  Z.  v.  173,  ed.  MUIIer  ; 
Fcstus,  $.v,;  Plin.  MiNT.  zxziii.  3.  s.  13.)  The 
'wotdNummm  is  ofVen  expressed  with  seslerfais^ 
and  often  it  stands  alone,  meaning  tetteriins. 

Hence  the  symbol  H  S  or  I  I  S,  which  is  used 
to  designate  the  sestertius.  It  stands  either  for 
L  L  S  (Libra  Libra  et  Soms),  or  for  II  S,  the  two 
I^  merely  forming  the  numeral  two  (sc.  astet  or 
librae\  and  the  whole  being  in  either  case  equi- 
valent to  dupoudim  H  ssmtk.  (Priscian,  de  Fonder. 
p.  1347  ;  Festus,  p.  347,  Miiller.) 

When  the  as  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce,  and 
the  number  of  asses  in  the  denarius  was  made 
sixteen  instead  of  ten  [As,  Denarius ],  the  ses- 
tertius was  still  ^  of  the  denarius,  and  therefiwe 
contained  no  longer  2^,  but  4  asses.  The  old  reck- 
oning of  10  asses  to  the  denarius  was  kept,  how- 
ever, in  paying  the  troops.  (Plin.  zzxiiL  3.  s.  13b) 
After  this  change  the  sestertius  was  coined  in  brsas 
as  well  as  in  silver  ;  the  metal  used  for  it  was  that 
called  Orichalcum,  which  was  much  finer  than 
the  common  abs,  of  which  the  i 
(Plin.«:Ar.xxxiv.  2.) 

The  sum  of  1000  9e$$uiH  was  called  i 
This  was  also  denoted  by  the  symbol  H  S,  the 
obvious  explanation  of  which  is  **  I  I  S  (2^)  mil- 
lia  ;  **  but  Gronovios  understands  it  as  2^  pounda 
of  silver  (tetlmiinm  pondm  arpaiti)^  which  he  con- 
siders to  have  been  worth  originally  1000  sestertii, 
and  therefore  to  have  represented  thia  value  ever 
after.  {Pee.  Vet.  I  4,  1 1.)  The  tetiertinm  was  al- 
ways a  sum  of  money,  never  a  coin  :  the  eoca  used 
in  the  payment  of  large  sums  was  the  denarius. 

According  to  the  value  we  have  assigned  to  the 
Dbnarivs,  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  have 


the  sestertius   ■■  0 
the  sestertiam  m  8 
after  the  reign  of  Augustas 
the  sestertius   m  0 
the  sestertium  m  7 


Taking  the  earlier  value  of  the  sssferftas,  and 
neglecting  the  half  farthing,  we  have  1  si!sterfn» 
M  two-pence,  6  watigrHi  »  1  shilling,  and  120  aes- 
teriu  a  1/.  sterling.  Hence  we  get  the  following 
very  convenient  Rulb:  Io  comoai  weateriU  tato 
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itgrimg  divide  iy  120  ;  md  oorrtet  ike  re- 
sult hjf  adding  to  U  the  tfuotieiU  obtained  by  dividii^ 
the  original  number  bg  1920  :  for  '5  of  a  forthing  is 
y^^faponnd. 

Toe  aettertiuB  wu  the  denominatioii  of  money 
•Imoet  always  used  in  reckoning  considerable 
amounts.  There  are  a  rery  lew  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  denarius  for  this  purpose.  The  mode  of 
reckoning  was  as  follows :  — 

Seetcrtuu  ^  eetterltue  nuauiuu  =  uwaunwe* 
Sums  below  1000  sejfertit  were  expressed  by  the 
numeral  adjectives  joined  with  either  of  these  forms. 

The  aum  of  1000  sestertii  =5  mille  eedtrtH  = 
M  aeatertium  (for  eeeterOorum)  =  M  mummi  =  M 
numinum  (for  numwiorum)  s=  M  aettertii  nummi  s= 
M  aeslertium  fmmmum  =  eedertium.  These  forms 
are  used  with  the  numeral  adjectives  below  1000, 
for  sums  between  1000  and  1,000,000  sestertii ! 
sometimes  miUia  is  used  instead  of  eulertia :  lome- 
times  both  words  are  omitted :  sometimes  nummum 
or  aettertium  is  added.  For  example,  600,000 
sestertii  =  eetceiUa  eetterUa  =  $eaeenta  miUia  = 
eesoenta  =.  ecBoeiUa  eeetertia  ummmum. 

For  simis  of  a  thousand  teetertia  (i,  e.  a  million 
Besterta)  and  upwards,  the  numeral  adverbs  in  iet 
{dedee^  umdeeies^  vtlctist,  d».)  are  used,  with  which 
the  words  eenieua  tniUia  (a  hundred  thousand) 
must  be  understood  With  these  adverbs  the 
neuter  singular  aulerHum  is  joined  in  the  case  re- 
quired by  the  construction.  (Nepos,  Alt.  xiv.  2, 
gives  eestertio  vieiee  and  teateriio  ceuties.)  Thus, 
deeiee  8estertium-=decies  eetdena  milUa  eeeterUum^. 
ten  time$  a  hundred  thousand  sestertii  =  1,000,000 
sestertii ss  1000 sestertia:  milUes  H  ^szmilUeseen- 
tena  millia  sestertium  ^  a  thousand  times  one  hun- 
dred thousand  sestertii  =  100,000,000  sestertii  s= 
1 00,000  sestertia.  When  an  amount  is  described 
by  more  than  one  of  these  adverbs  in  mv,  they  must 
be  added  together  if  the  kuger  numeral  stands  first, 
but  multiplied  when  the  smaller  is  first ;  care  how- 
ever being  taken  not  to  reckon  the  eentena  miUia 
which  is  understood,  more  than  once  in  the  whole 
amount.  Thus,  Suetonius  {Oetav.  101 )  has  miUies 
et  quingeniies  for  150,000  sestertia,  i,  e.  100,000,000 
•f  50,000,000  =r  150,000,000  sestertii,  and  imme- 
diately after  quaterdeeies  miUies  for  1,400,000  ses- 
tertia, t.e.  U  X  1000+  100,000 (=1,400,000,000) 
sestertii  A  variety  vras  allowed  in  these  forms : 
thus  Cicero  uses  de^  et  octingenta  millia  for  1800 
sestertia,  t.  e.  1,000,000  +  800,000  sestertii,  and 
quaterdeeies  for  1400  sestertia,  t.  «.  14  x  100,000 
sestertii   (In  Ver.  I  39.) 

When  tile  numbers  are  written  in  cypher,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  know  whether  sestertii  or  sestertia 
are  meant  A  distinction  is  sometimes  made  by  a 
line  placed  over  the  numeral  when  sestertia  are  in- 
tended, or  m  other  words,  when  the  numeral  is  an 
adverb  m  te*.    Thus  :  — 

HS.  M.  C.  =  1 100  sestertii,  but 

HS.  M.  C.  =  HS  mUlies  centies 

s  110,000  sestertia  =  110,000,000 
sestertii 

Wurm  (p.  24)  gives  the  following  rule :  When 
the  numbeis  are  divided  into  three  classes  by 
points,  the  right-hand  division  indicates  units,  the 
second  thousands,  the  third  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Thus,  III.  XII.  DC  =  300,000  +  12,000  +  600= 
312,600  sestertii  But  these  distinctions  are  by 
no  means  strictly  observed  in  the  manuscripts. 

Like  other  parts  and  multiples  of  the  as,  the 
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sestertius  is  applied  to  other  kinds  of  magnitude* 

e.  g.  pes  sestertius  for  2^  feet 

It  has  been  assumed  throughout  this  article  that 

the  forms  of  sestertium,  as  a  neuter  siugular^  are 

genuine,  a  foct  which  may  admit  of  doubt   • 
Sesteree  is  sometimes  used  as  an  English  word. 

If  so,  it  ought  to  be  used  only  as  the  translation  of 
sestertiusj  never  of  sestertium.  [P.  S.] 

SEVIR.  [EQU1TB8,  p.  475,  a  $  Auoustalxs. 
p.  180,  b.] 
SEX  SUFFRA'GIA.  [Equites.] 
SEXATRUS.  [QuiNQUATRUs.] 
SEXTANS.  [As,  p.  140,  b.J 
SEXTA'RIUS,  a  Roman  dry  and  liquid  mea- 
sure,  which  may  be  considered  one  of  the  principal 
measures  in  the  Roman  system,  and  the  connecting 
point  between  it  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  for  it  was 
equal  to  the  ^4<mis  of  the  latter ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  {cWiir  was  not  an  original 
Greek  measure,  but  that  the  word  was  introduced 
into  the  Greek  system  from  the  Roman,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishmg  a  unit  of  iwreement  [Quad- 
KANTAL.]  It  was  one-sixth  of  the  otn^M,  and 
hence  its  name :  in  the  Greek  system  it  was  one- 
sixth  of  the  oloMi.  It  was  divided,  in  the  sanie 
manner  as  the  As,  into  parts  named  icncta,  mt- 
tans^  qumdranSf  triensj  quincunx,  semissisy  dee.  The 
uncia,  or  twelfth  part  of  the  sextarius,  was  the 
Cyathus  ;  iU  sextans  was  therefore  two  cyathi, 
iU  quadrans  three,  its  irisns  four,  iU  qunicunx 
five,  dLc  (Wurm,  de  Pond,  &cj  p.  ]  18,  corap.  the 
Tables.)  [P.  a] 

SEOCTUIiA,  the  sixth  part  of  the  uneia,  was 
the  smallest  den<Hnination  of  money  in  use  among 
the  Romans.  (Varro,  L.L.  v.  171,  ed.  MuUcr.) 
It  was  also  applied,  like  the  uncia,  to  other  kinds 
of  magnitude.     [  U ncia. ]  [P.  S. J 

SIBYLLI'NI  LIBRI.  These  books  are  said 
to  have  been  obtained  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Pnscus,  or  according  to  other  accounts  in  that  of 
Tarquinius  Superbns,  when  a  Sibyl  (2if  v\Aa),  or 
prophetic  woman,  presented  herself  before  the  king, 
and  offered  nine  books  for  sale.  Upon  the  king 
refusing  to  purchase  them  she  went  and  burnt 
three,  and  then  retuined  and  demanded  the  same 
price  for  the  remaining  six  as  she  had  done  for  the 
nine.  The  king  again  refused  to  purchase  them, 
whereupon  she  burnt  three  more  and  demanded  the 
same  sum  for  the  remaining  three,  {w  she  had  done  at 
first  for  the  nine :  the  king's  curiosity  now  became 
excited,  so  that  he  purchased  the  books,  and  then 
the  Sibyl  vanished.  (Dionys.  iv.  62  ;  Varro,  ap, 
LaetanL  I  6  ;  GeU.  I  19  ;  Plin.  H.N.  xiil  27: 
respecting  the  different  Sibyls  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writen  see  Divinatio,pl  4 1 6,b.)  These  books 
were  probably  written  in  Greek,  as  the  later  ones 
undoubtedly  were,  and  if  so  consequently  came 
from  a  Greek  source,  though  it  is  doubtfiil  from 
what  quarter :  Niebuhr  {Hist,  of  Home,  vol.  i.  p. 
506)  supposes  them  to  have  come  from  Ionia,  but 
they  were  more  probably  derived  from  Cumae  in 
Campania.  (Gottling,  Oeseh.  der  Horn.  Staatse.  p. 
212.)  They  were  kept  in  a  stone  chest  under 
ground  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  under 
the  custody  of  certain  officers,  at  first  only  two  in 
number,  but  afterwards  increased  successively  to 
ten  and  fifteen,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  under 
Dbcxmviri,  p.  387,  a.  The  public  were  not  al- 
lowed to  inspect  the  books,  and  they  were  only  con- 
sulted by  the  officers,  who  had  the  charge  of  them, 
at  the  special  command  of  the  senate  (oS  Ubros  ire^ 
3x2 
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Cie.  dM  Dh,  i.  43  ;  Liv.  zxiL  57).  They 
conmlted  in  thr  caie  of  piodigiei  and  ealamitiei, 
Imt  it  ifl  diflScnlt  to  uoertain  whether  they  contained 
predictiona»  or  merely  directions  aa  to  what  was  to 
be  done  for  conciliating  or  appeasing  the  gods,  in 
cottseqaenee  of  the  mystery  which  euTeloped  them 
from  the  time  that  one  of  their  keepers  was  pat  to 
death  for  di?ulgtng  their  secrets.  (Dionys.  ^&/ 
Valer.  Max.  i.  1.  §  IS.)  Niebuhr  remarks  from 
the  instances  in  Liry,  that  the  original  books  were 
not  consulted,  as  the  Greek  oncTes  were,  for  the 
imrpose  of  getting  light  concerning  (iiture  erents  ; 
not  to  leam  what  worship  was  required  by  the 
gods,  when  they  had  manifested  their  wrath  by 
national  calamities  or  prodigies.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  the  instruction  they  give  is  in  the  same 
spirit ;  prescribing  what  honour  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  deities  already  recognised,  or  what  new  ones 
were  to  be  imported  from  abroad.  They  were  pro- 
bably  written  on  palm-kaves  (Senr.  ad  Vhng,  Am, 
iii.  444,  tL  74),  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
leaves  of  the  Cnmaean  Sibyl  described  by  Viigil 
were  designed  as  an  allusion  to  the  form  of  the 
Sibylline  booksw  Their  nature  being  such,  Niebuhr 
supposes  that  they  were  referred  to  in  the  same 
way  as  Eastern  nations  refer  to  the  Konn  and  to 
HaiSs :  they  did  not  search  ibr  a  passage  and  apply 
it,  but  probably  only  shuffled  the  palm  leaves  and 
then  drew  one. 

When  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinns  was 
burnt  in  B.  c.  82,  the  Sibylline  books  perished  in 
the  fire  ;  and  in  order  to  restore  them,  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  various  towns  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Asia  Minor,  to  make  fresh  collections,  which  on 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  were  deposited  in  the 
same  place  that  the  fimner  had  occupied.  (Dionys. 
/.  e.)  But  as  a  great  many  prophetic  books,  many 
of  them  pretending  to  be  Sibyllme  oracles,  had  got 
into  general  circulation  at  Rome,  Augustus  com- 
manded that  all  such  books  should  be  delivered  up 
to  the  praetor  urbanus  by  a  certain  day  and  burnt, 
and  that  in  future  none  should  be  kept  by  any 
private  person.  More  than  2000  prophetic  books 
were  thus  delivered  up  and  burnt,  and  those  which 
were  considered  genuine  and  were  in  the  custody 
of  the  state  were  deposited  in  two  gilt  cases  at 
the  base  of  the  statue  of  Apollo,  in  the  temple  of 
that  god  on  the  Palatine,  and  were  entrusted  as 
before  to  the  Quiodecemvi.  (Suet  il«^.  31  ;  Tacit. 
Ann.  vi.  12.)  The  writing  of  those  belonging  to 
the  state  had  huAed  by  time,  and  Augustus  com- 
manded the  priests  to  write  them  over  again. 
(Dion  CasA.  Hv.  17.)  A  fresh  examination  of  the 
Sibylline  books  was  again  made  by  Tiberius,  and 
many  rejected,  which  were  considered  spurious. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  18.)  A  few  years  afterwards, 
also  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  it  was  proposed  to 
add  a  new  volume  of  Sibylline  oracles  to  the  re- 
ceived collection.   (Tacit  £c.) 

The  Christian  writers  frequently  appeal  to  the 
Sibylline  verses  as  containing  prophecies  of  the 
Messiah  ;  but  these  in  roost  cases  are  clearly 
forgeries.  A  complete  collection  of  Sibylline  ora- 
cles was  published  by  Gallaeus,  Amst  1689 :  frag- 
ments of  them  have  also  been  published  by  Mai, 
Milan  1817,  and  Stmve,  Regiomont  18ia  (Com- 
pare Heidbreede,  de  SUmUi$  DuaeHaL^  Berol. 
1835.) 

The  Sibylline  books  were  also  called  Fata  Sibyl' 
2ma  (Cic  Cat.  iii.  4),  and  Libri  Fatale$,  (Liv.  v. 
15,  zxii  57.)     Those  that  were  collected  after 
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the  burning  of  the  temple  on  the  Capitol,  were 
undoubtedly  written  in  Greek  verses,  and  were 
acrostics  {iuspoorixlt^  Cic.  de  Dh,  iL  54  ;  DionySb 
L  c).  Along  with  the  Sibylline  books  were  pre- 
served under  the  guard  of  the  same  officers  the 
books  of  the  two  prophetic  brothen,  the  Marcii 
(Serv.  ad  Vtrg,  Aem,  vi  72  ;  Cic.  de  Z)w.  I  40, 
iL  55),  the  Etruscan  prophecies  of  the  nymph 
Bygoe,  and  those  of  Albuna  or  Albunea  of  Tibur. 
(Lactant  i.  6.)  Those  of  the  Marcii,  which  had 
not  been  placed  there  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Oumae,  were  written  in  Latin :  a  few  remains  of 
them  have  come  down  to  us  in  Livy  (zxv.  12)  and 
Macrobius  (SaL  I  17).  See  Niebuhr,  voL  i.  p. 
507  ;  GSUling,  GeeeL  d,  Rom.  Siaateo.  p.  213 ; 
Hartung^  Die  Migiom  d.  Aomer,  vol  L  pi  1 29,  &c 

SICA,<fifli.  SICILA,  whence  the  English  nci/e, 
and  SICILICULA  (PUuL  Rmd.  iv.  4.  125),  a 
curved  dagser,  adapted  by  its  fonn  to  be  concealed 
under  the  uothes,  and  therefore  carried  by  robbera 
and  murderers.  [Acinacbsl]  {Cw.  CbU.  iii  Z.) 
Siea  may  be  translated  a  eeimHar  to  distinguish 
it  from  Puoio,  which  denoted  a  dagger  of  tlie 
common  kind.  Suxiriue^  though  properly  meaning 
one  who  murdered  with  the  sica,  was  applied  to 
murderers  in  general.  (Quintil.  z.  i.  §  12.)  Hence 
the  forms  de  noariu  and  hiier  tiearioe  were  used  in 
the  criminal  courts  in  reference  to  murder.  Thus 
jmlieiMm  inier  ManiM,  "a  trial  for  murder"  (Cic; 
pro  JRoee.  5)  ;  de/emien  imter  moarios^  **  to  defend 
against  a  charge  of  murder  **  (PkiL  iL  4).    [J.  Y.J 

SICA'RIUS.  [SiCA  ;  Lax  Cornklia,  p.  687.J 

SICILICUS.    [ScRUPULUM;  Uncia.] 

SIOILLA'RIA.    [Saturnalia.] 

SIGMA.     [Mbnsa.] 

SIGNA  MILITA'RIA  (<njM««tt,  inj/ioiai), 
militazy  ensigns  or  standards.  The  most  ancient 
standard  employed  by  the  Romans  is  said  to  have 
been  a  handful  of  straw  fixed  to  the  top  of  a  spear 
or  pole.  Hence  the  company  of  soldiers,  belonging 
to  it,  was  called  Maaupnltu.  [Exxrcitus,  p. 
500,  b.]  The  bundle  of  hay  or  fern  was  soon  soc^ 
ceeded  by  the  figures  of  animals,  of  which  Pliny 
{H.N.x.  i.  s.  5)  enumerates  five,  viz.  the  eagle, 
the  wolf,  the  minotaur  (Festns,  «.v.  MiMotattr.\ 
the  horse,  and  the  boar.  In  the  second  consulship 
of  Marius,  &  c.  104,  the  four  quadrupeds  were  en- 
tirely Uid  aside  as  standards,  the  eagle  being  alone 
retained.  It  was  made  of  silver,  or  bronze,  and 
with  expanded  wings,  but  was  probably  of  a  small 
sixe,  since  a  standard-bearer  {e^n^r)  under  Julias 
C!aesar  is  said  in  circumstances  of  danger  to  have 
wrenched  the  eagle  frx>m  its  staff  and  concealed  it 
in  the  folds  of  his  girdle.    (Flor.  iv.  12.) 

Under  the  later  emperors  the  eagle  was  carried, 
as  it  had  been  for  many  centuries,  with  the  legion, 
a  legion  being  on  that  account  sometimes  called 
agvila  (Hirt  Bell.  Hisp.  39),  aud  at  the  same  time 
each  cohort  had  for  its  own  ensign  the  serpent  or 
dragon  (<fftico,  9f>dicw),  which  was  woven  on  a 
square  piece  of  cloth  (UaHlis  asigtua^  Sidon.  ApoU. 
Cann.  T.  409),  elevated  on  a  gilt  staff,  to  which  a 
cross-bar  was  adapted  for  the  purpose  (Themist 
Orat.  i.  p.  1,  xviii.  p.  26*7,  ed.  Dindorf ;  Chiu- 
dian,  iv.  Cbns.  Honor.  546  ;  vL  Com*.  Homor.  566), 
and  carried  by  the  drxusonarime.  (Veget  de  Re 
MiL  iL  13  ;  compare  Tac  Amu  L  18.) 

Another  figure  used  in  the  standards  was  a  ball 
(  pila\  supposed  to  have  been  emblematic  of  the 
dominion  of  Rome  over  the  world  (Isid.  Orig. 
xviiL  3)  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  a  broose  figure 
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df  Victory  was  sometimes  fixed  at  the  top  of  the 
itafF,  as  we  see  it  sculptured,  together  with  small 
statues  of  Mars,  on  the  Column  of  Trajan  and  the 
Arch  of  Constantine.  (See  the  next  woodcut,  and 
Causeus  de  Sig,  in  Gnuvii  Tket.  vol  x.  p.  2529.) 
Under  the  eagle  or  other  emblem  was  often  placed 
a  head  of  the  reigning  emperor,  which  was  to  the 
army  the  object  of  idolatrous  adoration.  (Josephus, 
B,J.  il  9.  §  2  ;  Suet.  mer.  48,C<%.  14  ;  Tac. 
Ann,  i.  39,  41,  iv.  62.)  The  name  of  the  em- 
peror, or  of  him  who  was  acknowledged  as  emperor, 
was  sometimes  inscribed  in  the  same  situation. 
(Sueton.  Vespcu.  6.)  The  pole,  used  to  carry  the 
eagle,  had  at  its  lower  extremity  an  iron  point 
(etupis)  to  fix  it  in  the  ground,  and  to  enable  the 
aqnilifer  in  case  of  need  to  repel  an  attack.  (Suet 
JmL  62.) 

The  minor  divisions  of  a  cohort,  called  centuries, 
had  also  each  an  ensign,  inscribed  with  the  num- 
ber both  of  the  cohort  and  of  the  century.  By 
this  provision,  together  with  the  diversities  of  the 
crests  worn  by  the  centurions  [Galka],  every 
soldier  w^as  enabled  with  the  greatest  ease  to  take 
his  place.  (Veget.  L  e.) 

In  the  Arch  of  Constantine  at  Rome  there  are 
four  sculptured  panels  near  the  top,  which  exhibit 
a  great  number  of  standards,  and  illustrate  some  of 
the  forms  here  described.    The  annexed  woodcut 
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is  copied  from  two  out  of  the  four.  The  first  panel 
represents  Trajan  giving  a  king  to  the  Parthian s : 
seven  standards  are  held  by  the  soldiers.  The 
second,  containing  five  standards,  represents  the 
performance  of  the  sacrifice  called  tuoveiaurilia, 
(Bartoli,^m  Triumph.) 

When  Constantine  had  embraced  Christianity, 
a  figure  or  emblem  of  Christ,  woven  in  gold  upon 
purple  cloth,  was  substituted  for  the  head  of  the 
emperor.  This  richly  ornamented  standard  was 
called  labarum,  (Prudentius  oonL  Symm.  L  466, 
488;  Niceph.^.^.viL37.) 

Smce  the  movements  of  a  body  of  troops  and  of 
every  porJon  of  it  were  regulated  by  the  standards, 
all  the  evolutions,  acts,  and  incidents  of  the  Ro- 
man army  were  expressed  by  phrases  derived 
from  this  circumstance.     Thus  nV/ita  inferrt  meant 


to  advance  (Caesar,  B,  O.  i.  25,  ii.  25),  refem  to 
retreat,  and  converter  to  fiice  about ;  ^wrrt^  or 
eoMtrit  veilere,  to  march  out  of  the  camp  (Virg. 
Georg,  l  103)  ;  ad  tigna  oonvenire^  to  re-assemble. 
(Caesar,  B.  O.  vl  1.  37.)  Notwithstanding  some 
obscurity  in  the  use  of  terms,  it  appears  that, 
whilst  the  standard  of  the  legion  was  properly 
called  aquUa^  those  of  the  cohorts  were  in  a  special 
sense  of  the  term  called  ngna^  their  bearers  being 
8iffniferi^  and  that  those  of  the  manipuli  or  smaller 
divisions  of  the  cohort  were  denominated  vexWa^ 
their  bearers  being  vexUlarii,  Also  those  who 
fought  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  legion  before  the 
standards  of  the  legion  and  cohorts  were  called 
cuUe»gnani,  (Caesar,  B.  C,  L  43,  44, 56.)  A  pecu- 
liar application  of  the  term  vejcillarii  is  explained 
on  p.  507,  b. 

In  military  stratagems  it  was  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  conceal  the  standards.  (Caesar,  B.  G,  vii. 
45.)  Although  the  Romans  commonly  considered 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  preserve  their  standards,  yet 
in  some  cases  of  extreme  danger  the  leader  himself 
threw  them  among  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  in 
order  to  divert  their  attention  or  to  animate  his 
own  soldiers.  (Floras,  i.  1 1.)  A  wounded  or  dying 
standard-bearer  delivered  it,  if  possible,  into  the 
hands  of  his  general  (Floras,  iv.  4),  from  whom  he 
had  received  it  (tiffnis  accepiis^  Tac  Ann,  i.  42). 
In  time  of  peace  the  standards  were  kept  in  the 
Abrarium  under  the  care  of  the  Quarstor. 

We  have  little  information  respecting  the  stand- 
ards of  any  other  nation  besides  the  Romans. 
The  banners  of  the  Parthians  appear  to  have  had  a 
similar  form  to  that  of  the  Romans,  but  were  more 
richly  decorated  with  gold  and  silk.  [Skricum.] 
A  golden  eagle  with  expanded  wings  was  the  royal 
standard  of  Persia.  (Xen.  Qfrop,  viL  1.  §  4,  Anab. 
i.  10.  §  12.)  The  military  ensigns  of  the  Egyptians 
were  very  various.  Their  sacred  animals  were  re- 
presented in  them  (Diod.  i.  86),  and  in  the  paint- 
ings at  Thebes  we  observe  such  objects  as  a  king^s 
name,  a  sacred  boat,  or  some  other  emblem,  ap- 
plied to  the  same  purpose.  (Wilkinson,  Afan,  tutd 
Cusi.  vol.  i.  p.  294.)  The  Jewish  army  was  probably 
marshalled  by  the  aid  of  banners  (P$,  xx.  5 ; 
Sx  3 
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Ccmi.  tL  4  ;  7«.  ziiL  2)  ;  but  not  ao  the  Greek, 
Although  the  Utter  had  a  itaodard,  the  elevation 
of  which  scrred  at  a  signal  for  joining  battle, 
either  by  land  (Poljaen.  iil  9.  §  27  ;  Com.  Nepoa, 
XL  2.  §  2)  or  by  Ma.  (Thucyd.  i.  49.)  A  icarlet 
flag  (^iruc(f)  was  sometimet  uaed  for  thit  par- 
poM.  (Polyaen.  i.  48.  §  2.)  .[J.  Y.] 

SIGNINUM  OPUS.     [DoMi:«»  p.  43l,a.l 
SIGNUl^  a  divition  of  the  Roman  legion. 
[ExBRciTus,  p.  501, a.] 
SILENTIA'RII.     [Prabpositus.] 
SILICE'RNIUM.     [FuNua,  p.  562, a.] 
SILIQUA.     [Unqa.] 

SI'MPULUM  or  SIMPU'VIUM,  wai  the 
name  of  a  nnall  cop  used  in  lacrificet,  by  which 
libationi  of  wine  were  off  red  to  the  rodt.  Festtu 
•ays  that  it  was  not  unlike  the  cyathus.  (Festus, 
i.  9. ;  Varr.  L.  L,  ▼.  124,  ed.  Mailer  ;  Plin.  H,  N. 
XXXV.  12.  s.  46  ;  Jav.  ri  S4S  ;  Cic  deRep.  rl  2.) 
It  often  appears  on  Roman  coins,  as  on  the  an- 
nexed coin  of  the  Sestia  gens,  which  represents  on 
the  obverse  a  tripod  with  a  secespita  on  one  side 
and  a  simpunum  on  the  other.  A  simpuTinm  also 
appears  on  the  coin  figured  under  Sxcxspita* 


There  was  a  proverbial  expression  exeUart  Jlmdut 
tn  iimpulo^  ^  to  make  much  ado  about  nothing  ** 
(Cic  Je  Leg.  iil  1 6). 
SINDON.  [Pallium,  p.  851,  b.] 
SINGULA'RES.  [Exbrcitus,  p.  508, b.] 
SI  PA'RIUM,  a  piece  of  tapestry  stretched  on  a 
frame,  which  rose  before  the  stage  of  the  theatre 
(Festus,  t.  V. ;  Cic.  Prov.  Com.  6  ;  Jut.  viii.  186), 
and  consequently  answered  the  purpose  of  the 
drop-scene  with  us,  although,  contrary  to  our  prac- 
tice, it  was  depressed  when  the  play  began,  so  as 
to  go  below  the  level  of  the  stage  (aufaea  premum- 
tur^  Hor.  Epist.  ii.  1.  189),  and  was  raised  again 
when  the  performance  was  concluded  (toiluniur^ 
Ovid.  Met.  iil.  111—114).  From  the  Ust-cited 
possage  we  learn  that  human  figures  were  repre- 
sented upon  it,  whose  feet  appeared  to  rest  upon 
the  stage  when  this  screen  was  drawn  up.  From 
a  passage  of  Virgil  {Georg.  iii.  25)  we  further 
learn,  that  the  figures  were  sometimes  those  of 
Britons  woven  in  the  canvass  and  raising  their 
arms  in  the  attitude  of  lifting  up  a  purple  curtain, 
so  as  to  be  introduced  in  the  same  manner  as 
Atlantis,  Persae,  and  CARVATfoia 

In  a  more  general  sense  siparium  denoted  any 
piece  of  cloth  or  canvass  stretched  upon  a  frame. 
(Quintil.  vi.  1.  §  32.)  [J.  Y.] 

SI  STRUM  {auarpov\  a  mystical  instrument 
of  music,  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  their 
ceremonies,  and  especially  in  the  worship  of  Isis. 
(Ovid.  Met.  ix.  784,  Amor.  ii.  13.  II,  iil  9.  34, 
iU  Ponto^  \.  1.  38.)  It  was  held  in  the  right  hand 
(see  woodcut),  and  shaken,  from  which  circnm- 
stance  it  derived  its  name  {aera  rqoulaa  manu^ 
Tibull  i.  3.  24).  Its  most  common  form  is  seen  in 
the  right-hand  figure  of  the  anrsexed  woodcut, 
which  represents  an  ancient  sistrum  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  library  of  St.  Genovcfe  at  Paris. 


SITOPHYLACES. 

Plutarch  (de  1$.  et  Omr.  po.  670,  671,  ed.  Steph.) 
says,  that  the  shaking  of  the  four  bars  within  the 
circular  apais  represented  the  agitation  of  the  four 
elements  within  the  compass  of  ue  world,  by  which 
all  things  are  continually  destroyed  and  repro- 
duced, imd  that  the  cat  sculptured  upon  the  apsis 
waa  an  emblem  of  the  moon.    Apukitts  {MtL  xi. 


pp.  119,  121,  ed.  Aldi)  deaciibet  the  tistnim  as  a 
bronze  rattle  {awreum  erepitaetUtan\  cMisisting  of  a 
narrow  plate  curved  like  a  sword-belt  {baltemi\ 
through  which  passed  a  few  reds,  that  rendered  a 
loud  shrill  sound.  .  He  says  that  these  instruments 
were  sometimes  made  of  silver  or  even  of  gold. 
He  also  seems  to  intimate,  that  the  shakes  were 
three  together  {iergemimoi  ictii$\  which  would 
make  a  sort  of  rude  music 

The  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Isis  mto 
Italy  shortly  before  the  conmiencement  of  the 
Christian  acra  made  the  Romans  familiar  with  this 
instrument  The  **  linigeri  calvi,  sistrataque  turba  *^ 
(Mart.  xiL  29)  are  most  exactly  depicted  in  two 
paintings  found  at  Portici  {AmL  <t*Ereokmo,  voL  il 
pp.  309 — 320),  and  containing  the  two  figures  of  a 
priest  of  Isis  and  a  woman  kneeling  at  her  altar, 
which  are  introduced  into  the  preceding  woodcut 
The  use  of  the  sistrum  in  Egypt  as  a  military  in- 
strument to  collect  the  troops  is  probably  a  fiction. 
(Vii^.  Aen.  viii.  696  ;  Propert  UL  11.  43.)  The 
sbtrum  is  used  in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Sistrum,  which  is  in  fiict,  like  Scbptrum,  a 
Greek  word  with  a  Latin  terminatitm,  the  proper 
Latin  term  for  it  being  erepilactUumt  is  sometimes 
used  for  a  chi!d^  rattle.  (Martial,  xiv.  54  ;  Pollux, 
ix.  127.)  [J.Y.] 

SITELLA.    [Situla.] 

SITO'NAE  {air&pcu).     [Siros.] 

SITOPH  Y'LACES  i<rirwf>6\aK(s),  a  board  of 
officers,  chosen  by  lot,  at  Athens.  They  were  at 
first  three,  afterwards  increased  to  fifteen,  of  whom 
ten  were  for  the  city,  five  for  the  Peinieeus.  Their 
business  was  partly  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the 
com  ships,  take  account  of  the  quantity  imported, 
and  see  that  the  import  laws  were  duly  observed  ; 
partly  to  watch  the  sales  of  com  in  the  market, 
and  take  care  that  the  prices  were  foir  and  reason- 
able, and  none  but  legal  weights  and  measures 
used  by  the  factors  ;  in  which  respect  their  duties 
were  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Agoranomi 
and  Metronomi  with  regard  to  other  saleable  articles. 
[SiTOS.]     Demosthenes  refers  to  the  entry  in  the 
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lxM>ka  of  the  Bitophylaoet  (riiy  wupk  rtlts  cvro^ 
Xafyw  kwvypai^v)  to  proTe  the  quantity  of  con 
iqiported  from  Pontns,  whkh  (he  nys)  was  equal 
to  all  that  came  from  elaewhere,  owing  to  the 
liberality  of  Leucon,  king  of  the  Boeponis,  who 
allowed  com  to  be  exported  fit»m  Theudoeia  to 
Athens  free  of  duty.  (Demosth.  0.  Leptm,  466, 
467.)  These  books  were  probably  kept  by  the 
five  who  acted  for  the  PeiFBeeui,  whose  especial 
business  it  would  be  to  inspect  the  caigoes  that 
were  unladen.  (Harpocr.  s.9.  :lire^XaicfS :  Bockh, 
FM.  Earn.  o/Atkeiu,  p.  8S,  2d  ed.)      [C.  R.  K.] 

SITOS  (o-rros),  com.  The  soil  of  Attios  though 
favourable  to  the  production  of  figs,  olives,  and 
grapes,  was  not  so  &Tonrab]e  fur  com ;  and  the 
population  being  very  oonsiderable  in  the  flourishing 
period  of  the  Athenian  republic,  it  was  necessary 
to  import  com  for  their  subsbtence.  According  to 
the  calculation  of  Bockh,  which  does  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  that  of  other  writers,  there  were 
135,000  freemen  and  865,000  shves  residing  in 
Attica.  The  country,  which  contained  an  area  of 
64,000  stadia,  produced  annually  about  two  millions 
of  medimni  of  com,  chiefly  barley.  The  medimnus 
was  about  1  bushel,  S  gallons,  and  5*75  pints,  or 
48  Attic  xo'*'<*^"*  A  x^'^  ^>^B*  considered  a  &ir 
daily  allowance  of  meal  (4ifi§frfff(a  rpo^)  for  a 
shive.  The  consumption  of  the  whole  population 
was  three  million  medimni,  and  one-third  therefore 
was  imported.  It  came  from  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Euxine  Sea  (Pontns,  as  it  was  called  by 
the  Greeks),  and  more  especially  from  the  Cimme- 
rian Bosporus  and  the  Thracian  Chersonese ;  also 
from  Syria,  Egypt,  Libya,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Sicily, 
and  EuboM.  The  necessities  of  the  Athenians 
made  them  exceedingly  anxious  to  secure  a  plenti- 
ful supply,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  for  that 
purpose  by  the  goremment  as  well  as  by  the  legis- 
lator. Sunium  was  fortified,  in  order  that  the  com 
▼essels  {ortrayifytd  6\k6J^s)  might  come  safely 
round  the  promontory.  Ships  of  war  were  often 
employed  to  convoy  the  cargo  (irapaardfiitttw  rhp 
trerov)  bevond  the  reach  of  an  enemy.  ( Dem.  ds 
Qmm.  250,  251,  e.  Polpd.  1211.)  When  Pollis, 
the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  was  stationed  with 
his  fleet  off  Aegina,  the  Athenians  embarked  in 
haste,  under  the  command  of  Chabrias,  and  offered 
him  battle,  in  order  that  the  com-ships,  which  had 
arrived  as  far  as  Oeraestus  in  Euboea,  might  get 
into  the  Peiraeeus.  (Xenoph.  HeUen,  v.  4.  §  61.) 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  Philip  in  his  attack 
on  Bysmtium  was  that,  by  taking  that  city  he 
miffht  command  the  entrance  to  the  Euxine,  and 
so  nave  it  in  his  power  to  distress  the  Athenians 
in  the  com  trade.  Hence  the  great  exertions  made 
by  Demosthenes  to  relieve  the  Byzantines,  of  the 
success  of  which  he  justly  boasts  (de  Ca/ron.  254, 
807,  326). 

The  measures  taken  by  the  legislature  to  obtain 
supplies  of  com  may  appear  harsh,  and  their  policy 
is  at  least  doubtful,  but  they  strongly  evince  the 
anxiety  of  the  people  on  the  subject  Exportation 
was  entirely  prohibited,  nor  was  any  Athenian  or 
resident  alien  allowed  to  cartr  com  to  any  other 
place  than  Athens  {vvrtfy^v  A\X^<r€  ^  'A^i'aCO* 
Whoever  did  so,  was  punishable  with  death.  (Dem. 
CLPAorm.918  ;  Lycuig.  cLeoer.  151,  ed.  Steph.) 
Of  the  com  brought  into  the  Athenian  port  two- 
thirds  was  to  be  brought  into  the  city  and  sold 
there.  (Harpocr.  «.  9.  'Es-cficAiTT^t  ifjLwoplov.)  No 
one  might  lend  money  on  a  ship  that  did  not  sail 
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with  an  axpren  condition  to  bring  a  return  caigo^ 
part  of  it  com,  to  Athens.  If  any  merchant,  capi- 
talist, or  other  person  advanced  money  or  entered 
into  any  agreement  in  contravention  of  these  laws, 
not  only  was  he  liable  to  the  penalty,  but  the  agree- 
ment itself  was  null  and  void,  nor  could  he  recover 
any  sum  of  money,  or  bring  any  action  in  respect 
thereof.  (Dem.  c  Laerit,  941.)  Infoitnation  against 
the  ofitenden  was  to  be  laid  befon  the  ^vc/mXijtcU 
TOW  invopiov.  (Meier,  Ait  Proe.  p.  87.)  Strict 
regulations  were  made  with  respect  to  the  sale  of 
com  in  the  market  Conspiracies  among  the  com* 
dealers  (tf-irovwXcu)  to  buy  up  the  com  ^oivwyeur- 
Bm\  or  raise  the  price  ((rvt^iffrvamt  tAt  ri^s), 
were  punished  with  death.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  make  a  profit  of  more  than  one  obd  in  the  me- 
dimnus ;  and  it  waa  unlawful  to  buy  more  than 
fifty  ^/m(  at  a  time.  It  is  not  certain  what  the 
sise  of  a  ^opft6s  was:  B8ckh  supposes  it  to  be 
about  as  much  as  a  medimnus.  These  laws  remind 
us  of  our  own  statutes  against  engrossing  and  re- 
grating  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  beoi  easily  evaded 
by  the  com-dealers.  (See  the  speech  of  Lysiaa 
Kork  rwy  atrowmXAp'.  Dem.  0.  Diony$od.  1285.) 
The  sale  of  com  was  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  a  special  board  of  officers  called  Siiophylaeet 
(fftro^iAMcts),  while  that  of  all  other  maiketabia 
commodities  was  superintended  by  the  agoranomi. 
(Lys.  ui.  165,  ed.  Steph.)  It  was  their  business 
to  see  that  meal  and  bread  were  of  the  proper 
quality,  and  sold  at  the  legal  weight  and  price. 
They  were  bound  to  detect  the  frauds  of  the  fiictor 
and  the  baker,  and  (if  we  may  believe  Lysias) 
they  sometimes  suffered  death  for  their  want  of 
vigihmee.  The  mode  of  proceeding  against  them 
was  by  tUrayy^kia  before  the  senate.  (PUtner, 
Proe,  tmd  Klag.  vol  ii.  p.  149.) 

Notwithstanding  these  careful  provisions,  scarci* 
ties  (etrodcioi)  frequently  occurred  at  Athens, 
either  from  bad  harvests,  the  misfortunes  of  war, 
or  other  accidental  causes.  The  state  then  made 
great  efforts  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  by 
importing  large  quantities  of  com,  and  selling  it  at 
a  low  price.  Public  granaries  were  kept  m  the 
Odeum,  Pompeum,  Long  Poreh,  and  naval  store* 
house  near  the  sea.  (Pollux,  ix.  45 ;  Dem.  e. 
Pkorm.  918.)  SUonas  (<riT6yai)  were  appointed 
to  get  in  the  supply  and  manage  the  sale.  De- 
mosthenes was  appointed  on  one  occasion  to  that 
office  (de  Corom.  310.)  Persons  called  apodeeta» 
{kvo94tcrcu)  received  the  com,  measured  it  out, 
and  distributed  it  in  certain  quantities.  (Pollux^ 
viii.  114.)  Public-spirited  individiuUs  would  some* 
times  import  gnun  at  their  own  expense,  and  sell 
it  at  a  moderate  price,  or  distribute  it  gratuitously. 
(DeuL  e.  Pborm,  918.)  We  read  of  the  Athenian 
state  receiving  presents  of  com  from  kings  and 
princes.  Thus  Leucon,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  sent 
a  large  present,  for  which  he  had  the  honour  of 
iuriKua  (exemption  from  customs-duties)  conferred 
on  him  by  a  decree  of  the  people.  (Dem.  e.  Leptku 
467  ;  see  Isocr.  Tpavc(rr.  870,  ed.  Steph.)  Psam- 
metichtts,  an  Egyptian  prince,  sent  a  present  in 
Olymp.83.  4,  Demetrius  in  Olymp.  118.  2,  Spar- 
tacns,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  a  few  yean  after.  In 
later  times,  that  made  by  the  Roman  Atticus  is 
well  known.  On  the  whole  of  this  subject  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Bockh  {PmbL  Econ,  o/Atkma^ 
p.  77,  &c.,  2nd.  ed.),  where  also  he  will  find  the 
various  prices  of  meal  and  bread  at  Athens,  and 
other  details,  copiously  explained.  As  to  the  duty 
3x4 
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pnjablc  on  tbe  importation  of  oorn,  tea  Psntb- 

008TK. 

2<ror  it  ttrictij-  wkKdJUmr^  llX^a  harU}f-JU>wr^ 
npok  wheats  tcpiBal  &arb|r,  ipros  wknt  bread,  M^^a 
barley-bread.  2*tos,  however,  is  often  applied  to 
all  kinds  of  com,  and  eren  in  a  larger  tense  to  pro- 
visions in  general.  [C.  K.  K.] 

SITOU  DIKE  (atrw  8^.  The  marriage 
portion  (rpcSO  being  intended  as  a  provision  fur 
the  wife,  although  it  was  paid  to  the  husband  bv 
her  fiither,  brother,  or  other  natural  guardian  (k»- 
pios\  if  anything  happened  to  sever  the  marriage 
contract,  the  husband  or  his  representative  was 
bound  to  repay  it ;  or,  if  he  fiuic^  to  do  so,  he  was 
liable  to  pay  interest  upon  it  at  the  rate  of  eighteen 
per  cent  per  annum  (^  in^da  b€oA9it  roKO^op^uf), 
This  was  the  law  in  case  of  a  divorce  (Demosth.  e, 
Neaer.  1362)  ;  and  also  when,  after  a  contract  of 
marriage,  and  after  payment  of  the  marriage  por- 
tion, the  intended  husband  refused  to  perform  his 
engagement  (Demosth.  e.  Apkob.  818.)  Upon  the 
death  of  the  husband  without  children,  the  wife 
and  her  money  went  back  to  the  natural  guardian 
(Isaeus,  de  Pyrr.  Aer.  41,  ed.  Steph.)  ;  but  if  he 
died  leaving  children,  she  had  the  option  of  staying 
with  them  or  going  back  to  her  irvpiot.  If  she  did 
the  latter,  the  children  (or  their  guardian,  if  they 
were  under  a|^)  were  bound  to  pay  back  the  por- 
tion to  the  Kvpios,  or  eighteen  per  cent  interest  in 
tha  meantime.  (Isaeus,  de  Pyrr.  ker.  38,  46,  ed. 
Stc  ph.)  And  if  she  married  again,  her  tcvpios  was 
bound  in  honour  to  give  the  same  sum  to  her  new 
husband.  {DemMtlue.  Boeoi.de dole,  \Q\0.)  Upon 
the  transfcrof  a  woman  from  one  husband  to  another, 
which  was  not  uncommon,  the  vpoT^  was  trans- 
ferred with  her.  (Demosth.  e.  OneL  866.)  A  wo- 
man*s  fortune  was  usually  secured  by  a  mortgage 
of  the  husband'lB  property ;  but  whether  this  was 
so  or  not,  her  ffuardian,  in  any  of  the  cases  above 
mentioned,  might  bring  an  action  against  the  party 
who  unjustly  withheld  it ;  3(«n;  wpoiKhs,  to  recover 
the  principal,  Wmf  trlrov,  for  the  interest  The 
interest  was  called  atros  (alimony  or  maintenance), 
because  it  was  the  income  out  of  which  the  woman 
had  to  be  maintained,  al  b^tX6fiewai  rpo^ol,  ^ 
^Bofidni  wp6<roios  tis  rpo^v  reus  yvyeu^ir,  (Uar- 
pocr.  «.  r.  tiros :  Pollux,  viiL  33  ;  Demosth.  e. 
Aphob.  839,  854.)  The  word  vTros  is  often  used 
generally  for  provisions,  just  as  we  use  the  word 
bread.  So  in  the  law,  which  required  the  son  of 
an  4viK\fipos  to  maintain  his  mother  when  he 
came  of  age  and  took  possession  of  her  inheritance, 
the  expression  is  rhr  etroy  iirrp^tp  rp  fiV^P^ 
(Demosth.  e.  Steph.  1136.)  The  allowance  for 
rations  given  to  soldiers  was  called  atTrip4<rutr. 
(Biickh,  PM.  Earn,  of  Athene,  p.  272,  2d  ed.) 
The  3iff7f  erirov  was  tried  before  the  archon  in 
the  Odeum,  the  same  building  in  which  the  com 
granaries  were  kept,  which  maJces  it  not  improbable 
that  in  eariier  times  the  defiendant  was  called  upon 
to  pay  the  damages  m  kind,  that  is,  in  com  or  some 
other  sort  of  provisions  ;  thongh  it  was  soon  fonnd 
to  be  more  convenient  to  commute  this  for  a  money 
payment  This  cause,  like  the  5<«n|  rpoixhs,  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  the  ffififivoi  3f ircu,  as  it  was  pre- 
sumed that  the  woman  could  not  wait  long  for  the 
means  of  her  daily  subsistence.  It  was  Mfayros, 
for  the  damages  wer.»  cleariy  liquidated,  being  a 
mere  matter  of  calculation,  when  the  payment  of 
the  marriage  portion  was  proved.  (Suidas,  e.  r. 
*mrW:    Pollux,   iii.  47,   vi.  153,   viiL  31,  33; 
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Meier,  AU,  Proe.  pp.  43,  423—427  ;   Platnec; 
Proe.  wtd  Klag,  vol.  il  p.  266.)  [C  R.  K.1 

SITTYBAE.     [Liber,] 

SrTULA,  dim,  SITELLA  {Upia\  was  pco- 
bably  a  bucket  or  pail  for  drawing  and  carrying 
water  (Plaut  Amph,  ii.  2.  30),  but  was  more  usu- 
ally applied  to  the  vessel  from  which  lots  were 
drawn :  iStfe//a,  however,  was  more  commonly  used 
in  this  signification.  (Plant  Ca».  iL  5.  34,  43,  il  6L 
7,  11,  Liv.  zxv.  3,  xlL  18.)  It  appears  that  the 
vessel  was  filled  with  water  (as  among  the  Greeks, 
whence  the  word  6S^a),  and  that  the  loto  {eories) 
were  made  of  wood  ;  and  as,  though  increasing  in 
sixe  below,  it  had  a  narrow  neck,  only  one  lot 
could  come  to  the  top  of  the  water  at  the  same 
time,  when  it  was  shaken.  {Sihdam  hue  tecum 
a^ertoettmagmael  sories,  Plaut  Om.  iL4.  17  ;  Cic 
M  Verr.  ii.  51  ;  Vopisc  Prob.  8.)  The  vessel  used 
for  drawing  lots  was  also  called  mrma  or  orca  as 
well  as  SUula  or  SUelia,  (Cic  m  Vati*.  14  ;  VaL 
Max.  TL  3.  §  4  ;  Virg.  Aem.  vL  431,  Slc  ;  Ladan, 
T.  394,  with  SchoL  ;  compare  Pen.  iii.  48.) 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  trae  meaning 
of  Sitella,  since  almost  all  modem  writers  have 
supposed  that  the  name  of  Sitella  or  Ciata  vras 
given  indifferently  to  the  ballot-box,  into  which 
those  who  voted  in  the  comitia  and  courts  of 
justice  cast  their  tabellae:  but  Wunder  {Codea 
Er^fwtemeU,  p.  clviii.  &c.)  has  proved,  that  the 
opmion  of  Manutius  (i^  Comiiue  Homamis,  c  15. 
p.  527,  ed.  Oraev.)  is  correct,  who  maintained  that 
the  Sitelk  was  the  urn,  from  which  the  names  of 
the  tribes  or  centuries  were  drawn  out  by  lot,  so 
that  each  might  have  its  nroper  place  in  voting, 
and  that  the  Cista  was  tne  box  into 
which  the  tabellae  were  cast  [CxsTii.] 
The  form  of  the  Sitella  is  preserved  on 
a  coin  of  the  Ousia  gens,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  cut 

SOCCUS,  dim.  SO'CCULUS,  was  neariy  if  not 
altogether  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Crxpida,  and 
denoted  a  slipper  or  low  shoe,  which  did  not  fit 
closely,  and  was  not  &stened  by  any  tie.  (Isid. 
Oriff.  xix.  33.)  Shoes  of  this  description  were 
worn,  more  especially  among  the  Greeks  together 
with  the  Pallium,  both  by  men  and  by  women. 
But  thoee  appropriated  to  the  female  sex  were 
finer  and  more  ornamented  (Pliii.  H.  ^.  ix.  35.  s.  56 ; 
Soccus  muliebrie.  Suet  CkUig. 52,  ViUlL  2),  although 
those  worn  by  men  were  likewise  in  some  instances 
richly  adorned  according  to  the  taste  and  means  of 
the  weareiv     (Plaut  Dacch.  ii.  3.  98.) 
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Tor  the  reuona  mentioned  under  the  articles 
Baxa  and  CRXPinA  the  Soccns  was  worn  by 
eomic  acton  (Hor.  An  PoSL  80,  90),  and  was  in 
this  respect  opposed  to  the  Cothurnus.  (Mart 
viii.  3. 13  ;  VMiLEpiaL  ix.  7.)  The  preceding  wood- 
cut is  taken  from  an  ancient  painting  of  a  bnffoon 
[MiMua],  who  is  dancing  in  loose  yellow  slippers 
(luteum  soecMN,  CatnlL  E/OkaL  JmL  10).  This 
was  one  of  their  most  common  colours.  <De  L^Aol- 
liaye,  SalL  Tk6aL  pL  iv.)  [Soljli.]         [J.  Y.J 

SOCrETAS.  Societas  is  classed  by  Oaios  (iii 
136)  and  in  the  Institutions  of  Justinian  among 
those  obligatienes  which  arise  Consensu.  When 
BevenU  persons  unite  for  a  common  purpose,  which 
is  legd,  and  contribute  the  necessary  means,  such 
a  union  is  Societas,  and  the  persons  are  Sodi.  (Dig. 
17.  tit.  2.  a  57.)  The  contract  of  Societas  might 
either  be  made  in  words  or  by  the  acts  of  the  par- 
ties, or  by  the  consent  of  the  parties  signified 
through  third  penons:  it  required  no  particular 
form  of  agreement.  A  Societas  might  be  formed 
either  for  the  aake  of  gain  to  arise  from  the  dealings 
and  labour  of  the  Socii  (9«aeite#),  or  not  Societas 
for  the  purpose  of  quaestus  corresponds  to  the  Eng- 
lish Partnership.  A  Societas  might  be  formed 
which  ihould  comprise  all  the  prooer^  of  the  Socii 
(wdetas  omtUmm  btmorum)  ;  in  which  case  as  soon 
as  the  Societas  was  formed,  all  the  property  of  all 
the  Socii  inmiediately  beoune  common  (ret  guae 
Meuntimm  tmU  oonlunio  eommmneaniitr).  But  the 
Societas  might  be  limited  to  a  part  of  the  property 
of  the  Socii  or  to  a  siiigle  thing,  as  the  buying  and 
selling  of  slaves,  or  to  carrying  on  trade  in  a  par- 
ticular thing  in  a  particular  place.  (Cic.  pro  P. 
(^untio^  c.  3.)  The  communion  of  property  in  a 
Societas  might  also  be  limited  to  the  use  of  the 
things.  A  Societas  might  be  formed  either  m 
jterpetwm^  that  is,  lo  long  as  the  parties  lived,  or 
ad tempm  or  ui  iempoftot  tub  amdiiume,  (Dig.  17. 
tit2.s.l.) 

Each  Socins  was  bound  to  contribute  towards 
the  objects  of  the  Societas  accordmg  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract  But  it  was  not  necessary  that  all 
the  Socii  should  contribute  money :  one  might  sup- 
ply money  and  another  might  supply  kbour  (opera)^ 
and  the  profit  might  be  divisible  between  them, 
for  the  labour  of  one  might  be  as  valuable  as  the 
money  of  the  other.  In  the  case  of  Roscius  the 
actor,  Fannius  had  a  slave  Panurgus,  who  by 
agreement  between  Roscius  and  Fannius  was  made 
their  joint  property  (comnutnit).  Roscius  paid 
nothing  for  his  one  half  of  the  man,  but  he  under- 
took to  instruct  him  in  his  art  Apparently  they 
became  partners  in  the  man  in  equal  shares,  for 
Cioero  compUins  of  the  terms  of  the  Societas  on 
the  part  of  Roscius  whose  instruction  was  worth 
much  more  than  the  price  of  the  slave  before  he  was 
taught  his  art  (Cic.  pro  Q.  Rotdo  Com.  1 0.)  The 
agreement  between  the  Socii  might  also  be,  that 
one  Socins  should  sustain  no  loss  and  should  have 
a  share  of  the  gain,  provided  his  labour  was  so 
valuable  as  to  render  it  equitable  for  him  to  become 
a  partner  on  such  terms.  If  the  shares  of  the  Socii 
were  not  fixed  by  agreement  they  were  considered 
to  be  equaL  (Dig.  17.  tit  2.  s.  29.)  One  partner 
might  have  two  or  more  shares,  and  another  might 
have  only  one,  if  their  contributions  to  the  Societas 
in  money  or  in  labour  were  in  these  proportions. 
If  the  agreement  was  merely  as  to  the  division  of 
pofit,  it  followed  that  the  Socii  must  bear  the 
losses  in  the  same  proportion.    Each  Socius  was 
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answeraUe  to  the  otheis  for  his  conduct  in  the 
management  of  the  business :  he  was  bound  to  use 
Diligentia  and  was  answerable  for  any  loss  through 
Culpa.  The  action  which  one  socius  had  against 
another  m  respect  of  the  contract  of  partnership, 
was  an  actio  directa  and  called  Pro  Socio  (car  fMw 
arbiirmmprotoeio  adegerit  Qa.  Botdunt,  Ac. ;  Cic. 
pro  Q.  i^oseio  Gmii.9).  The  action  might  be 
brought  fiv  any  breach  of  the  i^^eement  of  part- 
nership, for  an  account  and  for  a  dissolution.  A 
partner  m^ht  transfer  his  interest  to  another  per- 
son, but  this  transfer  did  not  make  that  other  per- 
son a  partner,  for  consent  of  all  parties  was  essential 
to  a  Societas :  in  fiict  such  a  transfer  was  a  disso- 
lution of  the  partnership,  and  the  person  to  whom 
the  transfer  was  made  might  have  his  action  De 
Commnni  dividundo.  But  then  might  be  the  pro 
socio  actio  against  the  heres  of  a  socius,  for  though 
the  heres  is  not  a  socius,  yet  he  succeeds  to  the  in- 
terest of  his  testator  or  intestate  in  the  partnership 
{emolMmmto  tmstttor  tat;  Dig.  17.  tit  2.  s.  63b 
8  8). 

Each  socius  had  a  right  of  action  in  proportion 
to  his  interest  against  any  person  with  whom  any 
of  the  socii  had  contracted,  if  the  socii  had  com- 
missioned him  to  make  the  contract  or  had  ap- 
proved of  the  contract ;  or  if  it  was  an  action 
arising  from  a  delict  Thus  in  the  case  of  Roscius 
and  Fannius,  they  had  severally  sued  a  third  person 
in  respect  of  their  several  chums  as  partners,  and 
yet  Fannius  still  claimed  the  half  of  what  Roscius 
had  recovered  in  respect  of  his  share  in  the  part- 
nership. {Pro  Q.  Rote,  Com,  11,  17,  18.)  In  all 
other  cases  the  person  who  made  the  contract  could 
alone  sue.  All  the  socii  could  be  sued  if  they  had 
all  joined  in  the  contract  with  a  third  person,  and 
each  in  proportion  to  his  share.  If  one  socius  con- 
tracted on  behalf  of  all,  being  commissioned  to  do 
so,  all  were  liable  to  the  fiill  amount  (in  toUdum). 
If  a  socius  borrowed  money,  the  other  socii  wero 
in  no  case  bound  by  his  contzact,  unless  the  money 
had  been  brought  into  the  common  stock.  In  hct 
the  dealings  of  one  partner  did  not  bind  the  other 
partners,  except  in  such  cases  as  they  would  be 
bound  independent  of  the  existence  of  the  Societas. 
Condemnatio  in  an  Actio  Pro  Socio  was  sometimes 
attended  with  Inpamia. 

A  Societas,  unless  it  was  for  a  limited  period, 
could  be  ended  at  the  pleasure  of  any  one  of  the 
socii :  any  member  of  Ihe  body  could  give  notice 
of  dissolution  when  he  pleased  (remmiiare  tocieiati)^ 
and  therefore  the  Societas  was  dissolved  (tolvitur). 
But  in  the  case  of  a  societas  omnium  bonorum,  if 
one  socius  had  been  appointed  heres,  he  could  not 
by  giving  notice  of  dissolution  defraud  his  co- 
partners of  their  sharo  of  the  hereditas.  The  death 
of  a  partner  dissolved  the  Societas  ;  and  a  (^pitis 
diminutio  was  said  to  hare  the  same  effect  If  the 
property  of  any  one  of  the  socii  was  sold  either 
publico  (bonorumpuUkatio)  or  privatim,the  Societas 
was  dissolved.  It  was  also  dissolved  when  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  formed  was  accomplished ; 
or  the  things  in  which  there  was  a  Societas,  had 
ceased  to  exist ;  or  by  the  lapse  of  the  time  for 
which  it  vras  formed. 

If  on  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership  there  was 
no  profit,  but  a  loss  to  sustain,  the  loss  was  borne, 
as  already  stated,  hy  the  socii  in  proportion  to  their 
shares.  I  f  one  man  coutributed  money  and  another 
labour,  and  there  was  a  loss,  how  ivas  the  loa 
borne  ?    If  the  money  and  the  labour  were  con* 
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■idered  equTileiit,  H  would  wen  to  follow  tliat 
until  the  poitncnhip  property  were  exhuuted  by 
the  payment  of  the  debu,  there  ihoald  be  no  pe- 
cuniary eontribotioB  by  the  penon  who  rapplied 
the  labour.  Thia  principle  ii  a  coMeqiMnee  of 
what  Oains  itatea  that  the  capital  of  one  and  tho 
labour  of  another  night  be  oontidered  equal,  and 
the  gain  might  be  diTided,  and  if  there  waa  a  lam 
the  Iocs  mutt  be  dirided  in  the  mme  proportion. 

Soeietatee  were  fbrmed  fiar  Uie  purpoeeo  of  iaim* 
ing  the  pabKc  revenaee.    [Pobucanl] 

(Oaius,  Hi.  148—154  ;  Dig.  17.  tit.3;  InetS. 
tit  26  ;  Cod.  4.  tit  87  •  Mllhlenbnieh,  Doehima 
Pa$tdeakinm  ;  Maekeldey,  L«Miiek^  So, ;  Haiie, 
Die  CtJpadst  Rim.  BmAit,  •.46,19.)    [Q.  L.] 

80'CII  (r&/u^x<M).  In  the  early  timet,  when 
Rome  formed  equal  allianoet  with  any  of  the  eor- 
roonding  nationi,  thcM  nationi  were  called  SoeH, 
(Liv.  iL  58.)  After  the  dimolation  of  the  Latin 
league,  when  the  name  LatmL,  or  N6mm  Ltttmrnm^ 
waa  arttiicially  applied  to  a  great  number  of  Ita- 
lians, few  only  of  whom  were  real  inhabitants  of 
the  old  Latin  towni,  and  the  majority  of  whom 
had  been  made  Latim  by  the  will  and  the  law  of 
Rome,  there  necessarily  arose  a  diflwrence  between 
these  Latins  and  the  Socii,  and  the  expression 
Socii  Nomm  Latmmm  is  one  of  the  old  asyndeta, 
instead  of  Som  ei  Nomm  Latmmm,  The  Italian 
allies  Main  must  be  distinguished  from  foreign  al' 
lies.  Of  the  latter  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  The 
Italian  allies  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  such 
nations  as  had  either  been  conquernl  by  the  Ro- 
mans, or  had  come  under  their  dominion  by  other 
circumstances.  When  such  nations  fbrmed  an 
alliance  with  Rome,  they  genemUy  retained  their 
own  laws  ;  or  if  at  first  they  were  not  allowed  this 
priyilege,  they  afterwards  receired  them  back  again. 
The  condition  of  the  Italian  allies  .Taried,  and 
mainly  depended  upon  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  come  under  the  Roman  dominion  (Liv.  Tiii.  25, 
ix.  20)  ;  but  in  reality  they  were  always  depend- 
ent upon  Rome.  Niebuhr  {HuL  of  Rome,  roL  iii 
S.  616)  considen  that  there  were  two  mam  con- 
itions  of  the  Socii,  analogous  or  equal  to  those  of 
the  proTincials,  that  is,  that  they  were  either 
/btditaH  or  l&en  (t'wwimet,  Cie.  &  Verr,  iii.  6). 
The  former  were  such  as  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  Rome,  which  was  sworn  to  by  both  parties  ; 
the  latter  were  those  people  to  whom  the  senate 
had  restored  their  autonomy  after  th^  were  con- 
quered, such  as  the  Hemican  towns.  (LiT.  ix.  43.) 
But  the  condition  of  each  of  these  classes  must 
agiun  have  been  modified  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  cases  in  which  Rome  nad  an  equal 
alliance  with  nations  or  towns  of  Italy  became 
gradually  fewer  in  number :  alliances  of  this  kind 
existed  indeed  for  a  long  time  with  Tibur,  Prae- 
neste,  Naples,  and  others  (Potyb.  vl  14  ;  Lit. 
xliiL  2  ;  Cic  pro  Ba&,  8) ;  but  these  phices  were, 
nevertheless,  in  radity  as  dependent  as  the  other 
Socii  It  was  only  a  few  people,  such  as  the 
Camertes  and  Heracleans,  that  maintained  the 
rights  of  their  equal  alliance  with  Rome  down  to 
a  very  late  time.  (Liv.  xxviii.  45  ;  PluL  Mar. 
28  ;  Cia  pro  Balb.  20,  pro  Artk.  4.)  With  these 
few  exceptions,  most  of  the  Italians  were  either 
Socii  (in  the  later  sense)  or  LatinL  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic  they  had  the  connu- 
binm  with  Rome  (Diodor.  Excerpt.  Mai,  xxxvii.  6), 
but  not  the  suiiii^  of  the  Latins.  It  sometimes 
happened,  as  in  the  case  6f  the  Macedonian  Onesi- 
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vni,  that  a  fordgn  individoal  was  honoured  by  the 
senate  by  being  registered  among  the  Italian  SocS 
(m  todarmm  ^rmulam  r^/trre),  and  in  this  case 
the  senate  provided  him  with  a  hoase  and  lands  in 
some  part  of  Italy.     (Lir.  xlir.  1&) 

Although  the  allies  had  their  own  kwa,  the 
senate,  in  eases  when  it  appeared  conducive  to  the 
general  welfion,  might  eonimand  them  to  submit  to 
any  ordinance  it  might  issoe,  as  in  Uie  case  of  the 
Senatuseonsoltom  de  Btechanalibaa.  (Liv.  xzxix. 
14.)  Many  rq^nktions  also,  which  were  part  of 
the  Roman  law,  espedaOy  sack  as  related  tousory, 
sureties,  wills,  and  innmntraUe  other  things  (Lit. 
xxxT.  7  ;  Gains,  iii.  121,  ftc  ;  Cic.  ^rv  BaA.  8), 
were  introduced  ameug  the  Sodi,  and  nominally 
receired  by  them  volmitarily.  (Cae.  iL  a. ;  Gell.  zvi 
IS,  zix.  8.)  The  Romans  tkas  gradually  united 
the  Italians  with  themselves,  by  intrododng  their 
own  lavrs  among  them  ;  but  as  they  did  not  giant 
to  them  the  same  civic  riffhts  the  Socii  nltanately 
demanded  them  arms  in  uielr  handa. 

Among  the  duties  which  the  Italian  Sodi  had  to 
perform  towards  Rome  the  following  an  the  prin- 
cipal ones :  they  had  to  send  mbsidies  in  troops, 
money,  com,  ships,  and  other  tkiuM,  whenever 
Rome  demanded  them.  (Liv.  xxtL  &,  zxTiii.  45^ 
XXXT.  16,  dtc)  The  number  of  traops  requisita 
ibr  completing  or  increasing  the  Ronm  armies  waa 
decreed  every  year  by  tlw  senate  (Liv.  pmt$im\ 
and  the  consuls  fixed  the  amount  which  each  alli^ 
nation  had  to  send,  in  proportion  to  its  popdatioa 
canable  of  bearing  arms,  of  which  eadi  nation  vras 
oblured  to  draw  up  accurate  lists,  called  fyrwudae. 


liged  to  draw  up  accurate  lists,  ^ 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  56  ;  Polyb.  iL  28»  ftc.;  LiT^  xxii.  57, 
xxviL  10.)  The  consul  also  appointed  the  place 
and  time  at  which  the  troops  of  the  Socii,  each  part 
under  its  own  leader,  had  to  meet  him  and  his 
legions.  (Polyb.  tL  21,  26  ;  LIt.  xxxIt.  56, 
xxxtI  8,  xli.  5.)  The  infantry  of  the  allies  in  a 
consular  army  was  usually  more  numerous  than 
that  of  the  Romans;  the  cavalry  was  genemlly 
three  times  the  number  of  the  R<mians  (Polybi  iii. 
108,  vL  26,  80)  :  but  these  numerical  proportions 
were  not  always  observed.  (Polyb.  ii  24,  iiL  72.) 
The  consuls  appointed  twelve  praelects  as  eom- 
manden  of  the  Socii,  and  their  power  answered  to 
diat  of  the  twelve  military  tribunes  in  the  fonsnlar 
legions.  (Polyb.  vi  26,  87.)  These  piaefects,  who 
were  probably  taken  fiom  the  allies  tbemsdves,  and 
not  from  the  Romans,  selected  a  third  of  the  cavalry, 
and  a  fifth  of  the  infhntiy  of  the  Socii,  who  foraied 
a  select  detachment  for  extraordinary  cases,  and 
who  were  called  the  eairaorimariL  The  re- 
maining body  of  the  Socii  was  then  divided  into 
two  parts,  called  the  right  and  the  left  wing. 
(Polyb.  Le,;  Liv.  xxxi  21,  xxxv.  5.)  The  in- 
fiuitiy  of  the  wings  was,  as  usual,  diTided  into 
cohorts,  and  the  cavalry  mto  tnrmae.  In  some 
cases  also  l^ions  vrere  formed  of  the  Sodi  (  Liv. 
xxxvii.  89.)  Pay  and  clothing  were  giTen  to  the 
allied  troops  by  the  states  or  towns  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  which  appointed  quaeston  or  pay- 
masters for  this  purpose  (  Polyb.  tL  21 ;  Cic.  e.  Verr, 
T.  24)  ;  but  Rome  furnished  tkem  with  uovisions 
at  the  expense  of  the  republic :  the  inmatiy  re- 
ceived the  same  as  the  Roman  infimtry,  but  the 
cavalry  only  received  two-thirds  of  what  was  given 
to  the  Roman  cavalry.  (Pcdyb.  vi.  89  ;  Cia  pro 
Both,  20.)  In  the  distribution  of  the  spoil  and  of 
conquered  lands  they  frequently  received  the  same 
shore  as  the  Romans.    (Lir.  xL  48,  xli  7,  18, 
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sIt.  4S,  zlil  4.)  The  Sodi  wen  klso  feometimei 
sent  out  u  colonists  with  the  Romans.  (Appian, 
ds  BelL  Ch,  I  24.)  They  were  never  allowed  to 
take  op  arms  of  dieir  own  aceord,  and  disputes 
among  them  were  settled  by  the  senate.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  socii  Ml  gradually  under  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  the  senate  and  the  magistrates  of 
Rome  ;  and  after  the  year  &  a  173,  it  even  be- 
came eustonutty  for  magistrates,  when  they  travelled 
through  Italy,  to  require  the  authorities  of  allied 
towns  to  pay  homage  to  them,  to  provide  them 
with  a  residoicei,  and  to  furnish  them  with  beasts 
of  burden  when  they  eontinned  their  journey. 
(Liv.  zliL  1.)  Gellius  (x.  8)  mentions  a  number 
of  other  Tezations,  which  the  Roman  magistrates 
inflicted  upon  the  Sodi,  who  could  not  venture  to 
seek  any  redress  agamst  thens.  The  only  way 
for  the  allies  to  obtain  protection  against  soch 
arbitrsry  proceedings,  was  to  enter  into  a  kind  of 
clientela  with  some  influential  and  powerfiil  Ro- 
man, as  the  8amnites  wen  in  the  clientela  of 
Fabrichis  Luscinus  (Val.  Max.  iv.  &.  §  6),  and 
the  senate,  which  was  at  all  times  regarded  as  the 
chief  protector  of  the  Socii,  not  only  recognised 
such  a  reUtion  of  clientela  between  Socii  and  a 
Roman  citisen,  but  even  refened  to  such  patrons 
cases  fiir  decision  which  otherwise  it  might  have 
decided  itsel£  (Dion3rs.  ii.  11  ;  Liv.  iz.  20  ;  Cic. 
pro  SuU.  21.)  Socii  who  WfiAud  against  Rome  were 
frequently  punished  with  the  loss  of  their  freedom, 
or  of  the  honour  of  serving  in  the  Roman  armies. 
<OelL/.e.;  Appian, <ls  BeO.  Hamuk  61;  StraKv. 
pu  385,  vi  p.  389  ;  Fest  s. «.  BrutiamL)  Such 
punishments  however  varied  according  to  dreum- 
stances.  After  repeated  and  fruitless  attempts  to 
obtain  the  full  Roman  franchise  by  legal  means, 
the  Italian  allies  broke  out  in  open  war  against 
Rome,  the  result  of  which  was  that  she  was  com- 
pelled to  grant  what  she  had  before  obstinately  re- 
fused. 

After  the  dvitas  had  been  obtained  by  all  the 
Italians  by  the  Lex  Julia  de  Civitate^  the  nlation 
of  the  Italian  Sodi  to  Rome  ceased.  But  Rome 
had  long  before  this  event  applied  the  name  Sodi 
to  foreign  nations  also  which  wen  allied  with 
Rome,  though  the  meaainff  of  the  word  in  this 
case  difiered  from  that  of  the  Socii  Italid.  Livy 
(xxxiv.  67  ;  comp.  xxxv.  48)  distinguishes  two 
prindpal  kinds  of  alliances  with  fonign  nations : 
1.  foedu  aeqmaan^  such  as  might  be  concluded 
either  after  a  war  in  which  ndther  party  had 
gained  a  decisive  victory,  or  with  a  nation  with 
which  Rome  had  never  been  at  war  ;  2.  tk/bedug 
imquum,  when  a  forrign  nation  conquered  by  the 
Romans  was  obliged  to  enter  the  allianoe  on  any 
terms  proposed  by  the  oonquerars.  In  the  Utter 
case  the  fonign  nation  vras  subject  to  Rome,  and 
obliged  to  comply  with  anything  that  Rome  might 
demand.  But  all  fonign  S^ii,  whether  they 
had  an  equal  or  unequal  alliance,  wen  obliged 
to  send  subsidies  m  troops  when  Rome  demanded 
them  ;  theie  troops,  however,  did  not,  like  those 
of  the  Italian  Sodi,  serve  in  the  Une,  but  wen 
employed  as  Iight«rmed  sddiers,  and  wen  called 
miUte$  MtfOumsff,  owrftKam,  ohmIm,  or  sometimes 
a$unlia  exlema.  (Polyb.  ii  32  ;  Liv.  xxi.  46,  &c, 
xxii.  22,  zxvii.  37,  zxxv.  11,  xlii  29,  35.)  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  npublic  all  the  Roman  allies, 
whether  they  wen  nations  or  kings,  sank  down  to 
the  condition  of  men  subjects  or  vaiMaU  of  Rome, 
whose  freedom  and   mdependeme  oensisted  in 
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nodiing  but  a  name.  (Walter,  (3^mK.  d.  Rom, 
Reckti^  p.  192,  &&  ;  compan  Fobdxratab  Civi- 
TATxa.)  [L.  S.1 

SO'CIO,  PRO,  ACTIO.    [SocixTAa.] 

SO'CIUS.    [SocixTAa.] 

SODA'LES.     [CoLLBoiUM.] 

SODA'LES  AUGUSTA'LES.[Auo0Stalisl] 

SODA'LES  Tia-ll.     [Tim.] 

SODALI'TIUM.    [AMBirra] 

SOLA'RIUM.  [HoBOLooxtrM,  p.  616,  b  ; 
DoMUS,  p.  429,  b.] 

SO'LEA  was  the  snnplest  kmd  of  sandal  [Sai«. 
dalium],  consisting  of  a  sole  with  little  mon  to 
£uten  it  to  the  foot  than  a  strep  across  the  insteps 
(Oellius,  iii.  14,  xiii.  21.)  It  was  sometimes 
made  of  wood  (Isid.  Orig,  xix.  38),  and  worn  by 
rustics  (icoXor^SiXa,  Theocrit  xxv.  102, 103),  n- 
•embling  probably  the  wooden  sandals  which  now 
form  part  of  the  dress  of  the  Capuchms.  The 
sdea,  as  worn  by  the  upper  dasses,  was  adapted 
chiefly  for  wearing  in  the  house,  so  that  when  a 
man  went  out  to  dinner,  he  walked  in  shoes 
[CalcxusJ,  taking  with  him  slippers  [Soocvs]  or 
Mieae,  which  he  put  on  when  he  entered  the 
house.  Befon  reclining  at  table,  these  wen  taken 
away  by  a  servant  (see  woodcut,  p.  308 ;  Phuit 
Trw,  il  4.  16 ;  Ovid.  Ar,  Am,  ii.  212  \  Mart  viii« 
59.  14) ;  consequently  when  dinner  was  over  it 
was  necessary  to  call  for  theuL  (Plant  Truo,  iL 
4.  12,  Mo9L  il  1.  37  ;  Hot.  Sat  ii.  8.  77.)  But, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  roads  or  of  the  wea- 
ther, the  shoes  or  boots  wen  again  put  on  m  order 
to  return  home,  the  soleae  being  carried,  as  befon, 
under  the  arm.  (Hor.  EpisL  i.  13.  15.)  When 
drcumstances  wen  fovonreble,  this  change  of  the 
shoes  for  slippen  or  soleae  was  not  considend 
necessary,  the  latter  being  worn  in  the  streets. 
(Mart  xii.  8&) 

Sclda$  Ugneae^  soles  or  shoes  of  wood,  wen  put 
on,  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  law,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  tortun,  or  perhaps  menly  to  in- 
dicate the  conditicm  of  a  criminal,  or  to  pnvent 
his  escape.  (Cic.  InvonL  il  50,  odHtmn.  L  13.) 
In  domestic  life  the  sandal  commonly  worn  by 
females  was  often  used  to  chastise  a  husband  and 
to  bring  him  into  subjection.  (Menander,  p.  68. 
186,  ed.  Mebeke :  mJm  6t(gmyabero  raftrti,  Pers.  v* 
169;  SMdo/ib^Ter.  EmtweL  v.  8.  4;  Juv.  vi.  516.) 

Inn  shoes  {wolme /wrtm)  wen  put  on  the  feet  of 
mules  (CatulL  xvii.  26)  ;  but  instead  of  this,  Nen 
had  his  mules  shod  with  silver  (Sueton.  iVen>,  30), 
and  his  empress  Poppaea  her*s  with  gold.  (Plin. 
H,  AT.  xxxiil  1 1.  s.  49.)  [J.  Y.] 

SO'LIDUS.     [AuRVM,  p.  182,  b.] 

SOLITAURFLIA.  [SACBinciuM,pilOOO,a; 
LusTRATio,  p.  719,  b ;  and  woodcut  on  p.  1045.] 

SO'LIUM.    [Balkxam,  p.  191 ;  Thronvs.] 

SOPHRONISTAE.  [Otmnasium,  p.58],b.] 

SORTES,  lots.  It  was  a  frequent  practice 
among  the  Italian  nations  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
a  knowledge  of  frttun  events  by  drawing  lots 
{$ortM) :  in  many  of  the  andent  Italian  temples 
the  will  of  the  gods  was  consulted  in  this  way,  as 
at  Praeneste,  Caere,  &e.  [Oraculw,  p.  848^  a.] 
Respecting  the  meaning  of  Son  see  Cic  de  Di9, 
ii41. 

These  sortes  or  lots  wen  usually  littie  tablets  or 
counters,  made  of  wood  or  other  materials*  and 
wen  commonly  thrown  into  a  nteUa  or  um,  filled 
with  water,  as  is  explained  under  Siitjla.  The 
lots  wen  sometimes  thrown  like  dice.    (Suet.  Ttb. 
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14.)  The  name  of  Sortes  wm  in  fitct  (firen  to  any- 
thing as<^d  to  determine  chances  (compare  Cic  de 
Div,  i.  84),  and  was  alao  applied  to  any  verbal  re- 
sponse of  an  oracle.  (Cic  ds  Die.  iL  56 ;  Virg.  Am. 
IT.  346,  877.)  Varioos  things  were  written  upon 
the  lots  according  to  eirmmstances,  as  for  instance 
the  names  of  the  per^ms  using  them,  Ac. :  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  fiiTourite  practice  in  later  times  to 
write  the  verses  of  illostrions  poets  apon  little  tab- 
lets, and  to  draw  them  oat  of  the  urn  like  other  lots, 
the  verses  which  a  person  thns  obtained  being  sq|>- 
posed  to  be  applicable  to  him  :  hence  we  read  of 
Sofia  VirpUkmoA,  &c  (Lamprid.  Ale»»  Seter.  14  ; 
Spartian.  Hadr,  2.)  It  was  also  the  prsctice  to 
consult  the  poets  in  the  same  way  as  the  Moham- 
medans do  the  Koran  and  Hafii,  and  many  Chris- 
tians the  Bible,  namelv,  by  opening  the  book  at 
random  and  applying  tfie  first  passage  that  strock 
the  eye  to  a  person's  own  immediate  ciitamstances. 
(AugosL  Gm/em,  iv.  8.)  This  practice  was  very 
common  among  the  early  Christians,  who  sabsti- 
tnted  the  Bible  and  the  Psalter  for  Homer  and 
Virgil :  many  councils  repeatedly  condemned  these 
Sotieg  SameioniMj  as  they  were  called.  (Gibbon, 
Dedme€mdI'\iU^  c.  xzzviii.  note  51.)  The  Sibylline 
books  were  probably  also  consulted  in  this  way. 
(SiBTLLiNi  LiBRi.]  Those  who  foretold  future 
events  by  lots  were  called  SoriUtgL  (Lucan,  is. 
581.) 

The  SorUB  Oomvwialet  were  tablets  sealed  up, 
which  were  sold  at  entertainments,  and  upon  being 
opened  or  unsealed  entitled  the  purchaser  to  things 
of  very  unequal  value  ;  they  were  therefore  a  kind 
of  lottery.     (Suet  Odao,  75  ;  Lamprid.  ffeUooak. 
22.) 
SPADO'NES.     [lMPUBBa,p.681,b.] 
SPARUS.     [Habta,  p.  588,  b.] 
SPE'CI  ES  NOVA.     [CoNPURia] 
SPECTIO.     [AuouR.  pp.  177,b,  I78,a.l 
SPKCULA'RIA.    [DoMU«,p.  432,  b.] 
SPECULA'RIS  LAPIS.   [DoMua,  p.432,a.] 
SPECULATO'RES.    [Exbbcitub,  p.  508,  b  ; 
eomp.  Hbmbrodroml] 

SPE'CULUM  (««(ro«Tpor,fro«Tpor,lro«T/NirX 
B  mirror,  a  looking-glass.  The  use  of  mirrors  is  of 
very  high  antiquity  («/o6,  xzxviL  18  ;  Eaeodtu^ 
xxxviii  8),  but  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Homer, 
even  when  he  describes  in  so  circumstantial  a 
OMiKner  the  toilet  of  Hera.  In  the  historical  times 
of  Greece  they  are  frequently  spoken  of  (Xen.  C^. 
viL  1.  §  2  ;  Eurip.  Medea^  1161,  Orwd.  1112,  Ac.), 
and  they  were  probably  known  in  Greece  long  be- 
fore, since  every  substance  capable  of  receiving  a 
fine  polish  would  answer  the  purpose  of  a  mirror. 
Thus  basins  were  employed  instead  of  mirrors 
(Artemiod.  Omeir.  iii  30.  n.  279,  ed.  Reiff),  and 
also  cups,  the  inside  of  wnich  was  sometimes  so 
disposed,  that  the  image  of  the  person  who  drank 
from  them  was  seen  multiplied.  (Plin.  /f.  N.  xrdii. 
9.  s.  45  ;  compare  Vopisc.  Prob.  4.) 

The  looking-glasses  of  the  ancients  were  usually 
made  of  metiU,  at  first  of  a  composition  of  tin  and 
eopper,  but  afterwards  more  frequently  of  silver. 
(Plin. /Lc)  Pliny  says  that  silver  mirrors  were 
first  made  by  Praxiteles  in  the  time  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  but  they  are  mentioned  as  eariy  as  thix 
of  PlautOB.  {MotL  i.  3.  111.)  Under  the  empire 
the  use  of  silver  minors  was  so  common,  thattney 
began  to  be  used  even  by  maid  servants  (Plin. 
ff.  N".  xxxiv.  1 7.  s.  48)  :  they  are  constantly  men- 
tioned in  the  Digest,  when  silver  plate  is  spoken  of 
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(33.  tit.  6.  s.  3  ;  34.  tit  2.  a  19.  §  8).  At  first 
they  were  made  of  the  purest  silver,  but  metal  of 
an  inferior  quality  was  afterwards  employed.  (Plin. 
H.  M  xxxiiL  9.  §  45.)  Frequently  too  the 
polished  silver  plate  was  no  doubt  very  slight,  but 
the  exeellenoe  of  the  miitor  voy  much  depended 
on  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  since  the  reflection 
was  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  plate  was  thidcer. 
(Vitrav.  vii.  3.  p.  204,  ed.  Bip.)  We  find  gold 
mirrors  mentioned  once  or  twice  by  ancient  writen 
(Euripu  Heenb,  925  ;  Senec.  QmMtL  Nat.  L  17  ; 
Aelian,  F.  H.  xii  58)  ;  but  it  is  not  impossible, 
as  Beckmann  has  remarked,  that  the  term  golden 
rather  refen  to  the  frame  or  ornaments  than  to  the 
mirror  itself  as  we  speak  of  a  gold  watch,  though 
the  cases  only  may  be  of  that  metal 

Besides  metals,  the  ancients  also  fianned  stones 
into  mirrors,  but  these  are  mentioned  so  seldom 
that  we  may  condude  they  were  intended  for  ona- 
ment  rather  than  fi>r  use.  Pliny  (/T.  iV.  xxxvL  26. 
s.  67)  mentions  the  obsidian  stone,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  Icelandic  agate,  as  particularly  suitable 
for  this  purpose.  Domitian  is  said  to  have  had  a 
gallery  lined  with  pket^Uet^  which  by  iu  reflectioa 
showed  every  thing  that  was  done  behind  his  back 
(Suet  Dom,  \4\  by  which  Beckmann  understands 
a  calcareous  or  gypseous  spar,  or  selenite,  which  is 
indeed  capable  of  reflecting  an  image  ;  but  we  can- 
not therefore  eonclude  that  the  ancients  formed 
minors  of  it  Mirrors  were  also  made  of  rabies 
according  to  Pliny  {H,  N.  xxxriL  7.  s.  25),  who 
refers  to  Theophiastus  for  his  authority,  but  he 
seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  passage  of  Theo- 
phrastns  (de  Lapid.  61),  and  this  stone  is  never 
found  now  sufliciently  large  to  enable  it  to  be  made 
into  a  mirror.  The  emerald,  it  appears,  also  s»ved 
Nero  for  a  mirror.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  5.  s.  16  $ 
Isidor.  xvi.  7.) 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  had  glass  mirrors 
also  like  ours,  which  consist  of  a  glass  plate  covered 
at  the  back  with  a  thin  leaf  of  metal.  They  were 
manufiu:tnred  as  eariy  as  the  time  of  Pliny  at  the 
celebrated  glass-houses  of  Sidon  (Plin.  If.  M  xxxvi 
26.  s.  66),  but  they  must  have  been  inferior  to 
those  of  metal,  since  they  never  came  into  geneial 
use  and  are  never  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
among  costly  pieces  of  furniture,  whereas  metal  mir- 
rors frequently  are.  Pliny  seems  to  allude  to  them  in 
another  passage  {H.  iV.  xxxiiL  9.  s.  45),  where  he 
speaks  of  gold  being  applied  behind  a  mirror,  which 
we  can  understand,  if  we  admit  that  Pliny  was 
acquainted  with  glass  mirrors. 

Of  mirrors  made  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin, 
the  best  were  manufiKtuied  at  Brundisittm.  (Plin. 
If,  N,  xxxiii.  9.  s.  45,  xxxiv.  17.  s.  48.)  This  mix- 
ture produces  a  white  metal,  which,  unless  pre- 
served with  great  care,  soon  becomes  so  dim  that 
it  cannot  be  used  until  it  has  been  previously 
deaned  and  polished.  For  this  reason  a  sponge 
with  pounded  pumice-stone  was  generslly  &stened 
to  the  ancient  mirrors.  (Plat  Timattu^  p.  72,  c. ; 
Vossius,  ad  OatmU,  p.  97.) 

Looking-glasses  were  generally  small  and  such 
as  could  be  carried  in  Uie  hand.  Most  of  those 
which  are  preserved  in  our  Museums  are  of  this 
kind ;  they  usually  have  a  handle,  and  are  of  a 
round  or  oval  shape.  Their  general  fbim  is  shown 
in  the  woodcut  annexed.  (Caylos,  BecmtU  d'Am- 
tigmiia^  vol.  v.  {d.  62.) 

Instead  of  their  being  fixed  soas  to  be  hung  against 
the  wall  or  to  stand  upon  the  taUo  or  floor,  they 
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tvere  generally  held  by  female  slaTes  liefore  their 
mistrcMes  when  dressing  (Propert.  \r,  7.  75,  76), 
which  office  was  also  performed  sometimes  by  the 
lover,  when  admitted  to  the  toilet  of  his  mistress. 
(Ovid.  Ar.  Am,  iL  216.)  On  ancient  vases  we 
sometimes  find  female  slaves  represented  holding 
np  mirrors  to  their  mistresses.  (Tischbein,  Enfffxm. 
from  ande$U  Vatu^  voL  L  pL  10.) 


liooking-ghmes,  however,  were  also  made  of  the 
length  of  a  person's  body  (tpeeula  totit  paria  eor- 
portbut^  Senec.  QuaeU.  Nat.  i.  17) :  of  which  kind 
the  mirror  of  Demosthenes  must  have  been. 
(QnintiL  InU.  Or.  xL  3.  §  68.)  They  were 
£utened  to  the  walls  somethnes  (spectdwn  parieti 
q^tammj  Dig.  34.  tit.  2.  s.  19.  §  8  ;  Vitrav.  ix. 
6.  (9.)  p.  280.  Bip.),  though  not  generally.  Sue- 
tonius in  his  life  of  Horace  speaks  of  an  apartment 
belonging  to  that  poet,  which  was  lined  with 
mirrors  {^oeealahtm  cMmlum)^  which  expression, 
however,  Lessing  considers  as  contrary  to  the  Latin 
idiom,  and  therefore  regards  the  whole  passage  as 
a  forgery.  That  there  were,  however,  rooms  orna- 
mented in  this  way,  is  probable  firom  Clandian'S 
description  of  the  chamber  of  Venus,  which  was 
covered  over  with  mirrors,  so  that  whichever  way 
her  eyes  turned  she  could  see  her  own  image. 
(ffymn.  in  Nupt.  Honor,  ei  Mar.  106,  Ac)  We 
frequently  find  the  mirror  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Venus  (Athen.  xv.  p.  687,  c),  but  Minerva 
was  supposed  to  make  no  use  of  it.  (Callim.  Hymn, 
in  Lavacr.  Pailad.  1 7.) 

(Spanheim,  Ob§erv.  in  CalUmaeki  Hymmtm  in 
lavacrum  Palladis^  p.  547,  Ultra).  1697  ;  Mdnard, 
Rediienhea  ntr  lea  Miroirg  de$  Ancient  in  VHiaiovn 
de  VAcadhiii»  de$  In$cr.  voL  xxiii.  p.  140 ;  Caylus, 
Recueil  d^AnHquith,  iil  p.  331,  v.  p.  173 ;  Beck- 
nann.  History  of  Inventions,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 64,  tnmsL ; 
Bottiger,  SahtnOt  vol  i  pp.  133,  152,  vol.  ii.  ppw 
1 45, 1 69,  Cfriediechen  Vatengem'dkiden^  voL  iii.  p. 
46 ;  Becker,  Gallut,  vol  i.  p.  97,  vol.  il  p.  111.) 

SPECUa     [AQUABDucTua,p.  113.] 

SPHAERISTE'RIUM.      [Gymnasium,    p. 

582,  a  ;  PiLA,] 

SPFCULUM.    [HA8TA,p.589,a.] 
SPINTER  or  SPINTHER.     [Armilla.] 
SPIRA  ((nrcTjpo),  dim.  SPIRULA  (Servius  in 
Virg.  A  en.  ii.  217),  the  base  of  a  column. 

This  member  did  not  exist  in  the  Doric  order  of 
Greek  architecture  [Columna],  but  was  always 
present  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  and,  besides 
the  bases  properly  belonging  to  those  ordefs,  there 
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was  one  called  the  Attic^  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  variety  of  the  Ionic  [Atticuroxs].  The 
term  occurs  frequently  in  Vitruvius  (iii.  3.  §  2 ; 
4.  §  1,  5  ;  5.  §  1—4,  iv.  1.  §  7,  v.  9.  §  4,  ed. 
Schneider)  and  in  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4  ; 
23.  s.  56).  They  adopted  it  imm  the  writmgs  of 
Greek  architects,  whose  works  have  perished.  It 
is  in  fact  the  Greek  term  mrttpa,  which  was  ap- 
plied to  this  member  of  a  column  (Pollux,  viL  121) 
probably  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  a  coil  of 
rope.  In  ancient  Greek  inscriptions  nrupa  de« 
notes  the  base  of  Ionic  and  Corinthian  pillan, 
being  applied  to  those  of  the  temples  of  Minerva 
Polias  at  Athens  (C.  O.  MUller,  Afin.  PoL  Sacra, 
pp.  35,  50  ;  Bdckh,  Corp.  Inser.  Gr.  L  pp.  261— 
286),  and  of  Jupiter  at  Labranda.  (C.  Fellows, 
Ege.  in  Ana  Minor,  pp.  262,  331.) 

In  the  Tuscan  and  the  Roman  Doric  the  base 
consisted  of  a  smgle  torus  (Festns,  ».  v.  Spira), 
sometimes  snrmomited  by  an  astragal.  In  the 
Ionic  and  Attic  it  commonly  consisted  of  two  tori 
(torus  superior  and  torus  inffrior)  divided  by  a 
tcotia  (Tp6xt^s)i  and  in  the  Corinthian  of  two 
tori  divided  by  two  soutiae.  The  upper  torus  was 
often  fluted  (Pai89m'6s),  and  surmounted  by  an 
astragal  [Astragalus], as  in  the  left-hand  figure 
of  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  shows  the  form  of 
the  base  in  the  Ionic  temple  of  Panops  on  the 
Ilissus.  The  right-hand  figure  in  the  same  wood- 
cut shows  the  conesponding  part  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Polias  at  Athens.  In  this  the  upper 
torus  is  wrought  with  a  phiited  ornament,  perhaps 
designed  to  represent  a  rope  or  cable.  In  these 
two  temples  the  spira  rests  not  upon  a  plinth 


(plinthus,  T?dp6os\  but  on  a  podium.  In  Ionic 
buildings  of  a  later  date  it  rests  on  a  square  plinth 
corresponding  in  its  dimensions  with  the  Abacus. 
For  other  examples,  see  Mauch,  Arekitektoniseko 
Ordmmgen.  [J.Y.] 

SPITH  AME  (^100^),  a  span,  a  Greek  mea- 
sure equal  to  3-4Uis  of  the  foot.  There  was  no 
proper  Roman  measure  corresponding  to  it,  but 
the  later  writers  used  palmus  in  this  sense  ;  the 
early  writers  express  the  Greek  span  properly  by 
dodrans.  [MxN8URA,p.751,b;  Palmus.]  [P.S.] 

SPO'LI  A.  Four  words  are  commonly  employed 
to  denote  booty  taken  in  war,  Praeda,  ManuUae^ 
Bauviae,  SpoUa.  Of  these,  praeda  bean  the  most 
comprehensive  meaning,  being  used  for  plunder  of 
every  description.  [Prasda.]  Mtmubiae  was  the 
money  which  the  quaestor  reidised  firom  the  sale  of 
those  objects  which  constituted  praeda  (GelL  xiii. 
24  ;  Cic  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  22.)  The  term  Exuviae 
indicates  any  thing  stripped  from  the  person  of  a 
foe,  while  iS^to,  property  speaking,  ought  to  be 
confined  to  azmour  and  weapons,  although  both 
words  are  i4>plied  loosely  to  trophies  such  as  cha« 
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riots,  sta&dards  b«iks  of  thipi  and  tbe  l]k^  which 
might  be  preterrad  and  dispUyed.  (See  Doeder- 
kin,  LaL  Sfm,  toL  it.  p.  387;  Ramahoni,  LuL  6>ii. 
pw  869  ;  Habicht»  a^fn.  Hiuukawimimek^  n.  75&) 

In  the  henie  ages  no  victoiy  waa  conaidered 
eomplele  onleH  the  eooqneroia  ooold  toooeed  in 
■tripping  the  bodice  of  tne  akin,  the  apoila  tho* 
obtained  being  Tieired  (like  acalpa  among  the 
North  American  Indiana)  aa  the  onJy  miqueation- 
nble  oTtdenoe  of  aocecoaf^Bil  Taloor ;  and  we  find  in 
Homer  that  whem  two  championa  oame  forward  to 
contend  in  aingle  oombnt,  the  manner  in  which  the 
bod  J  and  anna  of  the  vanqniahed  were  to  be  dia- 
poeed  of  formed  the  aubject  of  a  regular  compact 
between  the  partiea.  (Horn.  IL  Tii  7\  &c^  xzii 
354,  ftc)  Ameog  the  Romana,  apoila  taken  in 
batUe  were  oonsi£red  the  moat  honovzable  of  all 
diatinctiona  ;  to  hate  twice  atripped  an  enemy,  in 
ancient  timea,  entitled  the  addier  to  promotion 
(VaL  Max.  ii  7.  §  \i\  and  during  the  aecond 
Punic  war,  Fabiua  when  filling  up  the  numeriNia 
TBcanciea  in  the  aenite  canaed  by  the  alanghter  at 
Gannae  and  by  other  diaaatroua  defeata,  after  hav- 
ing aelected  anch  aa  had  borne  aome  of  the  great 
oAcea  of  alale,  named  theae  next  **qai  apolia  ex 
hoate  ftin  domi  haberent,  aut  civicam  coronam 
accep iaaent**  (Ut.  xxiiL  23.)  Spoila  collected  on 
the  battle  field  after  an  engagement,  or  found  in  a 
captured  town  were  employed  to  deoxmte  the  tam* 
plea  of  the  goda,  trinmphal  arehea,  porticoea,  and 
other  placea  of  public  rtaort,  and  aometimea  in  the 
hour  of  extreme  need  served  to  arm  the  people 
(LiT.  zxil  57,  xxiv.  21,  x.  47  ;  Val  Max.  viii. 
e.  1 1  ;  SiL  Ital.  x.  599),  but  thoae  w;hich  were 
gained  by  indiridual  proweaa  were  considered  the 
undoubted  property  of  the  auooeaafiil  combatant, 
and  were  exoibited  in  the  moat  oonapicuoua  part 
of  hia  dwelling  (Polyb.  vi.  89),  being  hung  up  in 
the  atrium,  suspended  from  the  door-poata,  or  ar- 
ranged in  the  vestibulum,  with  appropriate  inacrip- 
tiona.  (LiT.x.7,  xxxTiiL48;  Cic  i'Ai/tjpp.  iL  28 ; 
Suet  Neroy  88  ;  Viig.  Am,  ii.  504,  iii.  286, 
TibulL  i. L  54  ;  Propert  iii.  9.  26  ;  Orid.  Ar,Am, 
ii.  743;  SU.  ItaL  tl  446.)  They  were  regarded  aa 
peculiarly  aacred,  ao  that  even  if  the  hooae  waa 
sold  the  new  poaaesaor  was  not  permitted  to  re- 
move them.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxv.  2.)  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  **  rostrata  domus  ** 
of  Pompey,  which  was  deeomted  with  the  beaks 
of  ahipa  captured  in  hia  war  againat  the  piintea ; 
thia  house  passed  into  the  hands  of  Antonius  the 
triumvir  (Cic  PUUpp.  L  a),  and  was  eventually 
inherited  by  the  emperor  Gordian,  in  whose  time 
it  appears  to  have  still  retained  its  ancient  orna- 
mental (Capitolin.  Oordian.  3.)  But  while  on  the 
one  hand  it  was  unlawful  to  remove  spoils,  so  it 
was  forbidden  lo  rwplaet  or  npmr  them  when  they 
had  fallen  down  or  become  decayed  through  age 
(PlutaiH:h,  QmmL  Bom.  37),  the  object  of  this 
regulation  being  doubtless  to  ^[uard  against  the 
frauds  of  folse  pretenders. 

Of  all  spoils  the  most  important  were  thtSpoUa 
O^Dtmo,  a  term  applied  to  those  only  which  the 
commander-in-chief  of  a  Roman  army  stripped  in  a 
field  of  battle  from  the  leader  of  the  foe.  (Liv.  iv. 
30.)  Festus  (s.  v.  Opima)  gives  the  aame  defini- 
tion as  Livy,  but  adds  **  M.  Vano  ait  opima  spoUa 
esse  [etiam]  si  manipularis  miles  detrazerit  dura- 
modo  duci  hoatium,**  a  atatement,  if  correctly 
quoted,  directly  at  variance  with  the  opinion 
generally  received  and  acted  upon.    Thus  when 
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M.  Craaaua,  in  the  fifth  conaulahip  of  Octavianua 
(B.  c.  29),  slew  Deldo,  king  of  the  Bastanae,  he 
was  not  considered  to  have  gained  spolia  opima 
becaose  acting  under  the  auspices  of  another  (Dion 
Cass.  IL  24  ;  compare  VaL  Max.  iii  2.  §  6),  and 
Plutarch  {MonelL  8)  expressly  asserts  that  Roman 
hiftory  up  to  his  own  time  afforded  but  three  ex- 
amples. The  first  were  aaid  to  have  been  won  by 
Romulus  finom  Aero,  king  of  the  Caeninensea^  the 
aecond  by  Aulus  Cornelius  Coasos  from  Lar  Tolum- 
nius  king  of  the  Veientes,  the  third  by  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus  from  Viridomarus  (or  B^iftaprot  as  he 
is  called  by  Plutarch),  king  of  the  Gaesatae.  In 
all  these  cases,  in  accordance  with  the  original 
institution,  the  spoils  wen  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Feretrius.  The  honours  of  spolia  opima  were  voted 
to  Julius  C}aesar  during  his  fifth  consulship  (b.  c 
44,  the  Tear  of  hia  death),  but  it  was  not  even 
pretended  that  he  had  any  legitimate  daim  to  this 
distinction.  (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  4.)  (The  question 
with  regard  to  the  true  definition  of  spolia  opima 
is  discussed  with  great  learning  by  Perizoniua, 
Animad,  HUL  c.  7.)  [W.  R.] 

SPONDA.  [LncToa,  p.  674,  b.] 
SPO'NDEO.  [Obliqatiunxs  p.  817,  b.] 
SPO'NGIA.  [PicTURA,  p.905,a.] 
SPONSA,  SPONSUS.  [Matrimonium, 
p.741,b.] 
SPONSA'LIA.  [Matroioxium,  p^  741,  b.] 
SPONSOR.  [iNTBRcsssio,  p.  640,  K] 
SPO'RTU  LA.  In  the  days  of  Roman  freedom 
clients  were  in  the  habit  of  testifying  respect  for 
their  patron  by  thronging  his  atrium  at  an  eariy 
hour,  and  eacorting  him  to  placea  of  public  resort 
when  he  went  abroad.  Aa  an  acknowledgment  of 
theae  courteaiea  aome  of  the  number  wwe  nanally 
invited  to  partake  of  the  evenmg  meal.  Alter  the 
extinction  of  liberty  the  preaence  of  auch  gueata, 
who  had  now  loat  all  political  importance,  waa 
aoon  reprded  aa  an  irkaome  reatraint,  while  at  the 
aame  tune  many  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  were 
unwilling  to  aacnfice  the  pompoua  diapUy  of  a  nu- 
meroua  body  of  retainers.  Hence  the  practice  waa 
introduced  under  the  empire  of  beatowiug  on  each 
client,  when  he  preaented  himaclf  fior  hia  morning 
viait,  a  certain  portion  of  food  aa  a  subatitute  and 
compenaation  for  the  occaaional  invitation  to  a 
regular  anpper  {eomia  rtelayt  and  thia  dole,  being 
earned  off  in  a  little  baaket  provided  for  the  pur- 
poae,  received  the  name  of  ^porliUa.  Hence  also  it 
ia  termed  by  Greek  writera  on  Roman  affisin 
dcTrvov  iaih  owiipiSer,  which  however  muat  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Zuwvw  kuh  arupiSos  of 
earlier  authors,  which  was  asortof  pic-nic.  [Cobnjl, 
p.  304,  b.]  For  the  sake  cf  convenience  it  soon 
became  common  to  give  an  equivalent  in  money, 
the  sum  established  by  general  usage  being  a  hun- 
dred quadrantesb  (Juv.  i.  120  ;  Martial  x.  70, 75.) 
Martial  indeed  often  speaks  of  this  as  a  shabby 
pittance  (centum  mitdU  ^ttadrcuUm^  uL  7,  compare 
L  60,  iii  14,  x.  74),  whuh,  however,  he  did  not 
scorn  himself  to  accept  (x.  75),  but  at  the  same 
time  does  not  fail  to  sneer  at  an  upstart  who  en- 
deavoured to  distinsuish  himself  by  a  laigess  to  a 
greater  amount  on  his  birthday  (x.  28).  The  do- 
nation in  money,  however,  did  not  entirely  super- 
sede the  sportula  given  in  kind,  fi>r  we  find  in 
Juvenal  n  lively  description  of  a  great  man>  vesti- 
bule crowded  with  dependents^  each  attended  by  a 
slave  bearing  a  porUible  kitchen  to  receive  the 
viands  and  keep  them  hot  while  they  were  canied 
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home  (iii.  249).  If  the  sketches  of  the  satirist 
are  not  too  highly  coloured,  we  must  conclude  that 
in  his  time  great  numbers  of  the  lower  orders  de- 
rived their  whole  sustenance  and  the  funds  !br  or- 
dinary expenditure  ezchisiTely  from  this  source, 
while  even  the  highborn  did  not  scruple  to  increase 
their  incomes  by  taking  advantage  of  the  ostenta- 
tious profusion  of  the  rich  and  vain.  (Juv.  i.  95.) 
A  regular  roll  was  kept  at  each  mansion  of  the 
penons,  male  and  fSnnale,  entitled  to  receive 
the  allowance  ;  the  names  were  called  over  in 
order,  the  individuals  were  required  to  i^pear  in 
person,  and  the  almoner  was  ever  on  his  guard  to 
vustmte  the  roguery  of  false  pretenders  (Juv.  L  e.), 
whence  the  provob  quoted  by  Tertullian  (o.  Mar- 
don,  iii.  16),  ipoftulam  /unmatUu  captat.  The 
morning,  as  we  have  seen  above  (Juv.  i  128),  was 
the  usual  period  for  these  distributions,  but  thev 
were  sometimes  made  in  the  afternoon.  (Martial 
X.70.) 

Nero,  imitating  the  custom  of  private  persons, 
ordained  that  a  sportnk  should  be  substituted  for 
the  public  banquets  (poft/Moe  eoMoe)  given  to  the 
people  on  certain  high  solemnities  \  but  this  unpo- 
pular regulation  was  repealed  by  Domitian.  (Suet 
Ntr.  16,  Z^oin.  7  ;  Martial,  viii.  50.) 

When  the  Emperor  Claudius  on  one  occasion 
resolved  unexpectedly  to  entertain  the  popuhwe 
with  some  games  which  were  to  hist  for  a  short 
time  only,  he  styled  the  exhibition  a  tporhda^  and 
in  the  age  of  tiie  younger  Pliny  the  word  was 
commonly  employed  to  signify  a  ffratuity,  gift,  or 
emolument  of  any  description.  (Plin.  Ep*  iL  14, 
X.118.) 

(Compare  a  dissertation  on  the  Sportula  by 
Buttmann  in  the  KrUuekt  BibUotkek  for  1821 ;  see 
also  Becker,  Galhu,  vol  I  p.  147.)         [  W.  R.] 

STABULA'RIUS.     [REcaPTA  Actio.] 

STADIUM  (6  oraSfos  and  rh  trrdiiov)  1.  The 
foot-race  coarse  at  Oiympiaand  the  other  places  in 
Greece  where  games  were  celebrated.  It  was 
originally  intended  for  the  foot-race,  but  the  other 
contests  which  were  added  to  the  games  from  time 
to  time  [Olympic]  were  also  exhibited  in  the  Sta- 
dium, except  the  hone  races,  for  which  a  pkoe 
was  set  apart,  of  a  simihir  form  with  the  stadium, 
but  larger:  this  was  called  the  Hipfodromus 
{iirw^ipofws). 

The  stadinra  was  an  oblong  area  terminated  at 
one  end  by  a  straight  line,  at  the  other  by  a  semi- 
circle having  the  breadth  of  the  stadium  for  its 
base.  Round  thb  area  were  ranges  of  seats  rising 
above  one  another  in  steps. 

It  was  constructed  in  three  different  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  grouDd.  The  simplest 
form  was  that  in  which  a  place  oould  be  found 
which  had  by  nature  the  required  shape,  as  at 
Laodioea.  Most  commonly,  however,  a  position 
was  chosen  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  stadium 
was  formed  on  one  side  by  the  natural  slope,  on 
the  other  by  a  mound  of  earth  {yris  x^f^^  ^  ^t 
Olympia,  Thebes,  and  Epidaurus.  (Pausan.  ii.  27. 
§  6,  vi  20.  ^  5, 6,  ix.  23.  §  1.)  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  stadium  was  on  level  ground,  and  mounds 
of  earth  were  cast  up  round  it  to  form  seats,  and 
covered  with  stone  or  marble.  We  have  two  cele- 
brated examples  of  this  construction  in  the  Pythian 
Stadiimi  at  I>elphi  and  the  Panathenaic  at  Athens. 
The  former  was  originally  constructed  of  Parnas- 
sian stone,  and  afterwards  covered  with  Pentelic 
marble  by  Herodes  Attieus  (PtaiB.  x.  82.  §  1),  who 
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adorned  in  the  same  manner  the  stadium  al  Athens, 
which  had  been  originally  constructed  on  the  banks 
of  the  llissus  bv  the  orator  Lycuigns.  The  mar- 
ble covering,  which  took  four  years  to  complete, 
has  now  disappeared,  but  the  area  is  still  left,  with 
some  ruins  of  the  masonry.  (Paus^  L  19.  §  7 ; 
Leake's  Topograpkg  ofAtkent.) 

The  stadium  sometimes  formed  a  part  of  the 
buildings  of  the  gymnasium  [Gymnasium],  at 
other  times  it  was  placed  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
ofUn,  as  at  Athens,  stood  entirely  by  itsel£  That 
at  Olym^  was  in  the  sacred  grove  calk4  Altis. 

The  sise  of  the  Grecian  stadia  varied  both  in 
length  and  breadth  ;  but  this  variety  is  in  all  pro- 
bability to  be  understood  of  the  sise  of  the  whole 
enclosure,  not  of  the  length  of  the  part  marked  out 
for  the  race  ;  the  latter  appears  to  have  been 
fixed,  while  the  former  was  naturally  different, 
according  to  the  accommodation  to  be  provided  for 
spectators,  or  the  magnificence  which  the  builder 
might  wish  to  confer  upon  the  structure.  Tho 
fixed  length  of  the  course,  between  the  pillan 
which  marked  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
race,  was  600  Greek  feet.  There  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  Hercules  measured  it  out  originally  by 
his  own  foot  It  is  not  improbable  that  Pheidon, 
who  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  and 
who  presided  as  agonothete  at  the  Olympic  games, 
may  have  fixed  the  length  of  the  stadium  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  measure  which  he  esta- 
blished. 

The  accounts  left  by  ancient  writers  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts  of  the  stadium  are  scanty, 
but  from  a  comparison  of  them  with  existmg  re- 
mains of  stadia  we  may  collect  the  following  par- 
ticulars 

At  one  end  a  straight  wall  shut  in  the  area,  and 
here  were  the  entrances,  the  starting-place  for  the 
runners,  and  (at  Olympia)  an  altar  of  Endymion. 
At  the  other  end,  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the 
semicircle,  and  at  the  fixed  distance  from  the 
starting-place,  was  the  goal,  which  was  the  termi- 
nation of  the  simple  foot-race,  the  runners  in  which 
were  called  rroiui9p6f»oi :  the  race  itself  is  called 
ardiiw  and  ltp6fios:  in  the  lilavKos  Hpiftos  the 
racers  turned  round  this  and  came  back  to  the 
starting-pbkoe.  The  starting-pUice  and  goal  had 
various  names:  the  former  was  called  A^tris^ 
ypofifi'fi^  flf(nrAf|{,  and  fia\€ls:  the  Uuter  rdpfta^ 
$arfip^  WXor,  Kc^Trfip  and  vCvvig,  The  term 
ypofAfi'^  is  explained  as  the  line  along  which  the 
racers  were  placed  before  starting ;  8<nrAi)(,  which 
means  the  Uuk  of  a  wk^,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  cord  which  was  stretched  in  front  of  the  racers 
to  restrain  their  impatience,  and  which  was  let  fall 
when  the  signal  was  given  to  start ;  the  name 
KUfiwr/ip  was  applied  to  the  goal  because  the  run- 
ners in  the  ZiavXos  and  B6\tx^s  turned  nnmd  it  to 
complete  their  course.  These  terms  are  ofien  ap- 
plied indifferently  to  the  starting-place  and  the 
goal ;  probably  because  the  starting-place  was  also 
the  end  of  all  races,  except  the  simple  irrdSior. 
The  starting-place  and  goal  were  each  marked  by 
a  square  pular  (o^Aoi,  icior§s  levtfociScir),  and 
half  way  between  these  was  a  third.  On  the  first 
was  inscribed  the  word  hpUrrtvt,  on  the  second 
(nrc^,  on  the  third  Kdfit^oK  The  8oAixo8p^/Mt 
turned  round  both  the  extreme  pillars  till  they  had 
completed  the  number  of  stadia  of  which  their 
conne  consisted,  which  appears  to  have  been  dif- 
ferent on  different  occasions,  for  the  length  of  the 
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Uktx^t  M^<M  ii  TwioQtly  stated  at  6,  7,  8, 12, 
20,  and  24  stadia.    (Schol.  ad  Sopk,  EUetr,  691.) 

The  semicirailar  end  of  the  aiva,  which  was 
called  tf^cy^or^  and  was  not  nsed  in  the  laces, 
was  probably  deroCed  to  the  other  athletic  sports. 
This  o^wio»4i  is  still  clearlj  seen  in  the  Ephesian 
and  Messenian  stadia,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  is 
fUTounded  by  16  rows  of  seats.  The  area  of  the 
stadium  was  surrounded  by  the  seats  for  spectators, 
which  were  separated  from  it  by  a  low  wall  or  po- 
diun. 

Opposite  to  the  soaL,  on  one  side  of  the  stedtum, 
were  the  seats  of  the  Hellaaodiaie,  for  whom  there 
was  a  secret  entrance  into  the  stadium  («rp«nrr^ 
l^o<efX  <^nd  on  the  other  side  was  an  altar  of 
white  marble,  on  which  the  priestesses  of  Demeter 
Chamyne  sat  to  view  the  gunes.  The  area  was 
generally  adorned  with  altars  and  statuesi 

Such  was  the  genersl  form  and  arrangement  of 
the  Greek  stadium.  After  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Greece  the  form  of  the  stadium  was  often  modified 
so  as  to  resemble  the  amphitheatre  by  making  both 
iu  ends  semicircttfau',  and  by  surrounding  it  with 
seats  supported  by  taalted  masonry,  as  in  the 
Roman  amphitheatre.  The  Ephesian  stadium  still 
has  such  seats  round  a  portion  of  it.  A  restoration 
of  this  stadium  is  given  in  the  following  woodait, 
copied  (ran  Krause. 
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A  is  the  boundary  wall  at  the  Aphesis,  77  feef 
deep,  B  C  the  sides,  and  D  the  semicircular  end, 
of  the  same  depth  as  A  ;  F  F  the  area,  including 
the  tf^fder^  ;  6  6  pieces  of  masonry  jutting  out 
into  the  area  ;  e  e  the  entrances  ;  fivm  o  to  p  is 
the  length  of  an  Olympic  stadium  ;  from  qxoz  the 
mge  of  amphitheatricsl  seaU  mentioned  abore. 

(Kraus^  Die  GymmaHik  nmd  Apmo$tik  der  Hd- 
Imm,  p.  131,  §  14  ;  MUller,  AnkdU.  der  KnmeL, 
§  290 ;  Olymma.) 

2.  The  word  also  signifies  the  chief  Greek  mca. 
sure  for  itinersry  distances,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Ronuws  abo,  chiefly  for  nautical  and  astro- 
nomical measurements.  It  was  equal  to  600  Greek 
or  625  Roman  feet,  or  to  125  Roman  paces ;  and 
the  Roman  mile  oontamed  8  stadia.  (Ueroid.  ii. 
149  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  2S.  s.  21  ;  Columell  R,  R,  t. 
1  ;  Strabo,  ril  pw  497.)  Hence  the  stadium  ctm- 
tained  606  feet  9  inches  English.  (See  the  Tables^) 
This  standard  premiled  throughout  Greece,  under 
the  name  of  the  Olympic  stadium,  so  called  because, 
as  abore  stated,  it  was  the  exact  length  of  the 
stadium  or  foot-rsoe  coune  at  Olympia,  measured 
between  the  pillars  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
course.  There  were  multiples  of  the  measure, 
corresponding  to  the  longer  races  ;  thus  the  BUmKet 
was  2  ordSio,  and  the  MAixos  6  or  more.  (See 
above.)  The  intx^w  of  4  stadia  we  may  presume 
to  have  been  the  length  of  one  double  course  in 
the  chariot  race,  which  would  give  2  stadia  for  the 
distance  between  the  pillars  in  the  hippodrome 
[  H  iProDROM  UR,  p.  6 1 1 ,  a].  In  mathematical  geo- 
graphy, the  ordinary  computation  was  600  stadia 
to  a  degree  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth's  surface. 
The  important  question,  whether  the  stadium  was 
a  uniform  measure  throughout  Greece,  is  fully  dis- 
cussed under  Mbnsura,  p.  765.  [P-S.] 

STALA'GMIA.    [Inaurw.] 

STATER  (oTorqp),  which  means  simply  a 
ttandard  (in  this  case  both  of  weight  and  more 
particukriy  of  rooneyX  was  at  first  the  name  of  the 
chief  coin  in  the  early  Greek  systems,  namely,  the 
didradm,  [NuMMua,  pp.  811,  b,  812, a.]  When 
gold  began  to  be  coined,  the  name  was  applied  to 
the  principal  gold  coin  of  Greece,  which  was  also 
called  Chrysus  {xp>*^9v%\  and  which  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  was  conformed  to  the  Attic  stand- 
ard, and  therefore  a  elater  commonly  signifies  a 
gold  com  eifual  m  toeigki  to  two  Attic  drachmae  amd 
M  vabHe  to  '•m"^/  but  there  are  also  staters  of  the 
Eubo'ic  scale.  The  general  subject  of  Greek  sold 
money  has  been  discussed  under  AuRuif,  where 
it  is  stated  that  the  Greeks  obtained  their  principal 
supply  of  gold  from  Asia.  To  the  same  quarter 
we  roust  look  for  the  origin  of  their  gold  money. 
The  Daricus,  which  csme  to  them  from  Persia,  has 
been  already  treated  ot  [Daricus.]  The  stater 
is  said  to  have  been  first  coined  in  Lydia  by 
Croesus.  To  this  country,  indeed,  one  tradition 
ascribes  the  origin  both  of  gold  and  silver  money 
(Herod.  L  94)  ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  the  stater  of 
Croesus  was  the  first  gold  coinage  with  which  the 
Greeks  were  acquainted.  (Herod,  i.  84  ;  Pollux, 
iii.  87,  ix.  84.)  Bdckh  (Metrotoff,  Umteremek,  p. 
129)  asseru  that  these  staters  were  undoubtedly 
formed  of  the  pale  gold  or  electrum  which  was 
washed  dvwn  from  Tmolus  by  the  Pactolus,  and 
which  Sophocles  speaks  of  as  Sardian  electrum. 
(Amtiff.  1037.)  [Elbctrum.]  There  is,  in  the 
Hnnterian  collection  (Plate  66.  fig.  1),  a  very  an- 
cient coin  of  this  pale  gold,  of  an  oval  ball-like 
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tbape,  imprened  with  the  figore  of  a  man  kneel* 
kig,  holding  a  fish  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  hia 
right  a  knife  hanging  down,  which  Pinkerton 
takes  for  a  coin  of  Croesus,  but  respecting  which 
nothing  more  can  be  said  with  safetj  than  that 
it  is  a  very  ancient  specimen  of  Asiatic  money. 
Its  weight  is  24B|-  English  grains,  er  a]k>wing 
for  the  loss  of  weight  by  wear,  abont  that  of  the 
Attic  tetradmchm,  wbidi  was  twice  the  weight  of 
the  stater.  This,  therefore  woold  be  a  double 
stater.  (BSckh,  LeJ)  At  all  events,  in  the  ab> 
sence  of  certain  specimens  of  the  Lydian  stater 
and  of  an  express  statement  of  its  value,  we  may 
suppose  from  the  vezy  silence  of  the  Greek  wri- 
ters, that  it  did  not  difler  materially  from  the 
stater  wliich  was  afterwards  current  in  Greece  ; 
and  which  was  equal  m  weiffkt  to  tm>  drachmae, 
and  m  whie  to  iwe$Uy.  (Hesych.  s.  «.  Xinnrovs : 
Pollux,  iT.  173  ;  Harpocration,  «.«.  Aopsuc^r.) 
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The  following  were  the  principal  Greek  staters : 
1.  The  Attic  stater,  which  has  been  spoken  of  un- 
der AuRUM.  The  weights  of  the  coins  there  men- 
tioned are  132*3,  132-7,  132*6,  and  132*75  grains, 
the  average  of  which  is  132*5875  grains,  which 
only  fidls  short  of  the  weight  of  the  Attic  didiachm 
by  a  little  more  than  ha&  a  grain.  [Drachma.] 
The  gold  of  the  Attic  coins  is  remarlubly  pure. 

2.  The  stater  of  Cyzicus  was  common  in  Greece, 
especially  at  Athens.  We  lesm  from  Demosthenes 
(tffii'Aonii.  p.914)  that  at  a  particular  period  (a 
little  after  B.C.  335)  this  stater  passed  on  the  Bos- 
porus for  28  Attic  drachmae,  which,  by  a  compari- 
son with  the  then  value  of  Uie  daricns  [Daricus], 
would  give  for  its  weight  about  180  grains.  Se- 
veral Cyzicene  staters  exist,  but  none  of  them 
come  up  to  this  weight  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  the  price  of  gold  on  the  Bosporus  was  at  that 
time  unusually  high.  Some  of  the  existing  coins 
give  160  grains,  and  others  not  more  than  120,  for 
the  weight  of  the  Cyzicene  stater  ;  but,  allowing 
for  debasement  in  the  minting,  and  for  subse- 
quent wear,  we  may  perhaps  take  180  grains  for 
about  its  true  value,  and  iJF  so,  it  belongs  to  the 
Enboic  standard.  lu  value,  calculated  from  the 
number  of  drachmae  it  passed  for,  would  be  IZ. 
2s.  9d, 

3.  The  Stater  of  lAmpsacus  is  mentioned  in  an 
Attic  inscription  of  b.  c.  484.  Several  gold  coins 
of  Lampsacus  are  extant ;  they  may  be  known  by 
tbe  impression  of  a  sea-horse  upon  them.  There 
are  two  in  the  British  Museum  of  the  weight  of 
about  129  grains,  which  is  just  that  of  the  daricus. 
The  weights  of  the  Lampsacene  staters  are  very 
unequal ;  and  both  Lampsacus  and  Cyzicus  appear 
to  have  had  gold  coins  which  were  multiples  of 
difierent  standards.  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
the  Euboic  and  Attic  standards  existed  together 
at  these  places. 

4.  The  stater  of  Phocaea  is  mentioned  by  Thu- 
cydides  (iy.  52)  and  Demosthenes  (m  Boeot.  p. 
lOlP)  at  j^  cjivalation  in  their  tiroes.     Sestini 


gives  Mvend  of  these,  the  laigest  of  which,  stamped 
with  a  ^,  weighs  255*42  English  grains.  This  is  a 
double  stater,  giving  a  single  one  of  127*71  grains, 
or  5  grains  less  than  the  Attic,  and  it  seems  to 
follow  the  standard  of  the  daricus.  Most  of  the 
others  are  thirds  of  the  stater,  and  of  a  lighter 
comparative  weight  There  was  also  at  Athens  a 
Phocaean  coin  called  cirri},  and  its  half  iffdticrov, 
and  Hesychius  (s.  v.  Iim})  mentions  the  ?<m}, 
Tplrrij  and  rerdpniy  as  coins  of  gold  or  silver  or 
copper.     Respecting  these  coins,  see  Hbctb. 

5.  The  stater  of  Macedonia  was  coined  by 
Philip  II.  and  Alexander  the  Great  after  the 
standard  of  the  Attic  didrachm,  and  of  very  fine 
gold.  Under  those  princes  it  came  into  general 
circulation  in  €heeoe  and  throughout  the  l&cedo- 
nian  empire.  The  extant  specimens  of  this  coinage 
are  very  numerous. 

Mr.  Hussey  gives  the  following  report  of  an  assay 
which  was  made  for  him  of  a  stater  of  Alexander. 

Gold      11  ox.    9  dwts.    6  gis. 
Silver        „  „        18  „ 

Alloy  0 

The  silver  is  an  accidental  admixture,  or,  if  known 
to  be  present,  was  not  allowed  for,  so  that  this 
coin  may  be  reckoned  at  133  grains  of  fine  gold. 
Our  sovereign,  after  deductmg  the  alloy,  contains 
1 13*12  grains  of  fine  gold.    Therefore  the  Macedo- 

133 
nian  stater  am  jTgrro  o^  ^®  English  sovereign,  or 

1/.  8«.  6d,  0*672  farthing.  The  average  is  however 
a  little  below  this  stater,  but  not  more  so  than  is 
due  to  wear.  The  stater  of  Philip  was  very  re- 
cently current  in  Greece  at  the  value  of  about  25 
shillmgs.  This  standard  was  preserved,  or  very 
nearly  so,  under  the  later  Macedonian  kings,  and 
was  adopted  by  other  states,  as  Epirus,  Aetdia, 
Aeamania,  and  Syracuse. 

Besides  the  staten  noticed  above,  most  of  the 
cities  of  Ionia  had  gold  coins,  but  their  value  is 
very  doubtful.  There  are  specimens  in  existence 
from  Chios,  Teos,  Colophon,  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  and 
many  other  pUces.  Samos,  Siphnus,  Thasos,  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  and  Cyroie  had  gold  money 
at  an  early  period. 

Pollux  mentions  a  Corinthian  stater  as  used  in 
Sicily  which  he  calls  9tKi\tTpos  arariipy  and  makes 
equal  to  10  Aeffinetan  obols.  (Pollux,  iv.  174,  ix. 
80.)  The  explanation  of  this  statement  is  very 
difficult,  and  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
disputed  question  whether  the  Corinthian  money 
followed  ihe  Attic  or  the  Aeginetan  standard. 
[See  NUMMUS,  p.812,a.] 

In  calculating  the  value  of  the  stater  in  our 
money,  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Thus  the  stater  of  Alexander,  which  we 
have  valued,  according  to  the  present  worth  of 
gold,  at  \L  fit,  6</.,  passed  for  twenty  drachmae, 
which,  according  to  the  present  value  of  silver,  were 
worth  only  16«.  fkl.  But  the  former  gives  the 
better  idea  of  the  worth  of  the  stater,  the  differ- 
ence arising  from  the  greater  value  of  silver  in  an- 
cient times  than  now.     [Aroentum.] 

Besides  the  stater  itself  there  were,  as  appears 
from  the  above  remarks,  double  staters,  and  the 
halves  {Siixixpwfods^  ^fuoror^pes),  quarters,  thirds, 
sixths,  and  twelfths  of  the  stater.  The  coins  of 
the  last  four  denominations  are,  however,  much  less 
common  than  the  single,  double,  and  half  staters. 

The  term  ararfip^  in  Uter  times,  was  iq^plied  to 
3  Y 
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Uia  ailTer  tetadndun,  but  whethw  it  wm  m  used 
in  the  flouialuiig  times  of  Atheni  if  doabtfinL 
[Dbachma.] 

It  wm  abo  wed  in  nfcnnoe  to  weight,  app*- 
lenUylike  the  Hebiew  aAdM  and  the  Utin  pomdo^ 
in  a  general  Mnie.  The  Mina  (PoUuz,  ix.  6)  and 
the  Sicilian  Litea  (Polliuc,  iT.  24^  an  both  called 


(Sestini,  dm/USMtin  AfSeki;  HoMey ;  Worn ; 
Bdckh.)  [P.S.] 

STATERA,   a  steel-Taid.      [LmnA ;   Tnu- 

TINA.] 

STATI  DIEa  (Dixa,p.409,b.] 
STATIO'NE&  [Castba,  p.  260^  b.] 
STATIO'NES  FISCL  The  Fiacua  waa  di- 
Tided  into  Tarioiia  departmenta,  called  StaHomttt 
according  to  the  different  revnuee  belonging  to  it. 
(Cod.  4.  tit  31.  a.  1 ;  10.  tit  5.  s.  1.)  Thna  we 
read  of  a  Aetio  XX.  hmnditatmm  (Orelli,  Immsr. 
n.  3332),  a  Statio  H^ndUatum  (Orelli,  n.  3207  ; 
Qniter,  p.451,n.S);  aiSltaiiojIaiMMMML  (Orelli, 
n.  4107,  4420.)  See  Walter,  Otick,  4u  Ami. 
ReehU,  §  314.  2d  ed. 

STATIO'NES  MUNICIPIOOIUM.  [Gaax- 
ooaTAaia] 

STATOR,  a  pnblie  aenrant,  who  attended  on 
the  Roman  magutratee  in  the  nroTineee.  The 
Statorea  aeem  to  have  derived  tneir  name  from 
Btandiog  by  the  ude  of  the  maglatrate,  and  thai 
being  at  hand  to  execute  all  hi*  oommands  ;  they 
appear  to  have  been  chiefly  employed  in  carrying 
letten  and  mettages.  (Cic  ad  Fam,  ii  17,  19, 
X.21  ;  Dig.  4.  tit  6.  s.  10.)  Alexander  Severua 
forbade  the  um  of  statorea  in  the  proTincea,  and 
commanded  that  their  dutiea  should  be  diachazged 
by  aoldiera.  (Dig.  4.  tit  6.  s.  10  {  Lamprid.  jSmb» 
Sm>.  52.) 

STATU  LIBER.  [Manumi88io.] 
STATUA'RIA  ARS  is  in  iu  proper  aenae  the 
art  of  making  atatuea  or  bnata,  whether  they  con- 
aiat  of  atone  or  metal  or  other  materiala,  and 
includea  the  art  of  making  the  Tarioua  kinda  of 
reliefs  (alto,  baaao,  and  mesao  relievo).  The  an> 
cienta,  accustomed  to  trace  all  their  arta  and 
Bciencea  to  a  aingle  peraon,  who  waa  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  led  to  hia  diacovexy  by  aome 
accidental  circnmatance,  relate  aeveral  atociea  to 
account  for  the  origin  and  diacovery  of  the  arta  of 
painting  and  atatnary.  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxt.  5  and 
43  ;  compare  QuintiL  x.  2.  §  7.)  But  arta  anch  as 
theae  cannot  like  thoae  which  are  the  neoeaaary 
result  of  particuUr  local  dicumstances,  or  axe  in 
their  origin  of  a  complicated  nature,  be  assigned  to 
any  particular  nation  or  to  any  particular  indi- 
vidual :  they  spring  up  naturally  in  all  countries, 
and  take  their  origin  alike  everywhere  in  the 
imitative  faculty  of  man.  It  is,  therefore,  idle  talk 
when  modem  writers  gravely  repeat  the  atoriea 
about  the  invention  of  sculpture  or  puntmg,  or 
assign  the  invention  of  either  of  them  to  the 
Egyptiana  or  any  other  nation.  Theae  arta  in  their 
infant  atate  exiated  among  the  Greeka  from  time 
immemorial,  and  if  there  are  any  resemblances 
between  the  earlieat  worka  of  Grecian  art  and  thoae 
of  Egypt,  we  have  atill  no  right  to  infer  that  the 
Greeks  learnt  them  from  the  Egyptians,  and  we 
might  as  well  assert  that  the  Greeka  learnt  their  arts 
from  the  (Hula  or  from  the  Siameae,  for  the  worka 
of  these  nations  too  resemble  those  of  early  Greeoe. 
An  art  in  its  primitive  state  manifests  itself  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  in  all  parte  of  the  worid.    But 


thfoofl^  which  atatuaiy,  or,  1 
hot  laaa  appropriate  tern,  i 
pra  ewinently  tie  art  of  the 


what  18  of  real  intereat  ia  to  know  the  canaea 
to  nae  a  more  eoasmon 
acnlptue,  became  ao 
the  GrMka,  that  down  to 
thia  day  no  other  nation  haa  prodneed  artiata  that 
eui  eonpete  with  thcaa,  and  that  all  look  npon  the 
Greeka  aa  the  great  maateta  and  modela  for  all 
agea.  Winekehnann  haa  pointed  oat  three  great 
canaea,  lu.  their  innate  geniaa»  their  religion,  and 
thair  aocial  and  political  institutiona ;  wad  theae 
three  pointa,  if  aeoumtely  examined,  will  certainly 
be  feand  to  have  aingukriy  eo^jpented  in  making 
the  Greek  artiato  what  they  were.  There  ia  another 
point  eonneeted  with  the  origin  of  Grecian  acnlptare 
which  appears  to  have  led  aome  modem  vnitera  to 
form  emmeooa  opinienai  The  peoaliar  form  of  the 
Hemae  [HBUCAn]  haa  given  riae  to  the  belief 
that  in  the  earliest  atatnea  the  head  only  (boat) 
waa  repraeented,  and  that  the  remaining  part  of 
the  body  waa  expreeeed  by  a  aimple  piUar  or  blo^ 
Thia  view  ia  contrary  to  nature  aa  weU  aa  to  hia^ 
tory,  for  neither  a  nation  nor  a  child  (which  in  thia 
caae  may  be  foirly  taken  aa  a  repreaentative  of  a 
nation  in  ita  infoncy),  when  they  begin  to  exerdee 
their  imitative  foculty,  vrill  reat  satisfied  vrith 
forming  the  mere  head  of  a  human  being,  bat  en> 
deavoor  to  produce  the  whole  aa  well  aa  they  can. 
We  may  add,  that  no  other  nation  presents  such 
a  phenomenon  in  the  earliest  history  of  its  arts. 
The  Herniae,  therefore,  cannot  have  arisen  from  an 
incapability  of  forming  a  whole  human  figure.  They 
appear  rather  to  point  to  the  time  when  the  Greeks 
bt^am  to  represent  their  gods  in  a  human  form.  To 
give  to  a  god  the  entire  form  of  a  man  would  have 
been  iireverent,  whereas  the  head  was  necessary, 
and  at  the  same  time  sufficient,  to  represent  him 
aa  a  diatinct  individual  being  and  endowed  with 
apiritual  and  thinking  powers.  The  proceaa  of 
humanising  the  goda  muat  have  been  preceded 
by  the  custom  of  repreaenting  them  in  unnatural 
forma,  or  auch  aa  were  partly  human  and  partly 
animal.  The  eariieat  imagea  of  the  goda  were  pure 
images  (not  the  goda  themaelvea),  and  intended  to 
expreaa  aome  thought  or  idea :  now  aa  the  natural 
figure  of  man  ia  only  expresaive  of  itael^  the 
aignificant  parte  of  two  or  more  beings  were  put 
together  to  expreaa  the  idea  which  men  had  fonned 
of  their  god^  Such  monatroua  figures  were  re- 
tained aa  repreaentationa  of  aome  goda  down  to  the 
lateat  timea.  Aa  inatancea  of  thia  we  may  men- 
tion Glaucua  with  the  tail  of  a  fiah  (Philoatr.  leom, 
il  16),  the  Arcadian  Pan  with  goat*8  feet  (Hist 
AfptkoL  BOduh.  ii.  p.  161,  &&),  and  the  Demeter 
of  Phigaleia  with  the  head  and  mane  of  a  hone. 
(Pau&  viiL  42.  §  3.)  Homer*a  ailenoe  on  andi 
compound  representations  of  the  gods  ia  no  proof 
that  they  did  not  exist  in  early  times. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  statuary  in  its 
several  stages  of  developement  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  few  preliminary  remarks  respecting  the 
materials  used  by  the  Greeks  in  this  art  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  material 
applicable  to  statuary  which  waa  not  uaed  by 
the  Greeka.  Aa  tqft  ehy  ia  capable  of  being 
ahaped  without  difficulty  into  any  form,  and  ia 
eaaily  dried  either  by  b<»ng  expoaed  to  the  aun  or 
by  being  baked,  we  may  consider  thia  substance  to 
have  been  the  earliest  material  of  which  figures 
were  made.  We  have  a  trace  of  this  in  the  stoiy, 
that  Zeus,  in  his  anger  at  Prometheus  having  atolen 
the  fire,  ordered  Hephaeatos  to  form  Pai^ora  of 
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earth  moutened  with  tean.  (Hesiod.  Theogom. 
571,  &&;  Stoh.  Serm,  1.)  The  name  pkitic  art 
(i|  vXaoruc^  by  which  the  andentt  sometiiDet 
dengnate  the  ait  of  statmry,  propeily  ngnifiei  to 
form  or  shape  a  thing  of  day.  Bnt  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  fadlity  of  making  figuTBt  of  day, 
they  are  not  often  mentioned  in  the  eariy  ages  of 
Greece,  while  in  Italy  the  D»  fietSlM  {itpMot 
btoi)  Were  Tory  common  from  the  earliest  times. 
Clay  figures,  howerer,  neter  fell  into  disnse  en- 
tirely, and  in  later  times  we  find  not  onlr  stataes 
of  clay,  but  the  pediments  in  small  or  ronl  temples 
fieqnsntly  contained  the  most  beantifvl  reliefs  in 
cUy,  which  were  copies  of  the  marble  reliefs  of 
larger  temj^es.  When  Pliny  {H.N.  zzzr.  4d) 
spMks  of  Rhoecns  and  Theodoras  of  Samoa  as  the 
inrenton  of  the  pUuHee^  he  seems  to  hUMmr  under 
a  mistake  and  to  confoiuid  the  art  of  woiking  in 
day  with  that  of  casting  in  metal,  as  in  hUer 
times  the  huter  of  these  two  arts  was  commonly 
called  phwtioe.  Some  ancient  figures  of  day  are 
still  preserved. 

The  second  material  was  taood,  and  figores  made 
of  wood  were  called  (^oyo,  from  {^«f,  **  polish  ^  or 
**  carve.**  Varions  kinds  of  wood  were  nsed  in 
statuary ;  we  find  mention  of  oak,  cedar,  cypress, 
sycamore,  pine,  fig,  box,  and  ebony.  It  was  chiefly 
used  for  nuking  images  of  the  gods,  and  probably 
more  on  account  of  the  fadlity  of  working  in  it, 
than  for  any  other  reason.  It  should,  however,  be 
rnnarked,  tiiat  particular  kinds  of  wood  were  used 
to  make  the  images  of  particular  deities:  thus  the 
statues  of  Dionysus,  the  god  of  figs,  were  made  of 
fig-wood.  The  use  of  wood  for  statues  of  the 
gods  continue  to  the  latest  times  ;  but  statues  of 
men,  as,  for  example,  seme  of  the  victors  in  the 
pubUc  games,  were  likewise  made  of  wood  at  a 
time  when  the  Greeks  were  sniBciently  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  working  in  stone  and  metal 

SUmB  was  little  nsed  in  statuary  during  the 
early  ages  of  Greece,  though  it  was  not  altogether 
unknown,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  relief  on  the 
Lion-gate  of  Mycenae.  In  Italy,  where  the  soft 
peperino  afforded  an  easy  material  for  working, 
atone  appean  to  have  been  used  at  an  earlier 
period  and  more  commonly  than  in  Greece.  But  in 
the  historical  times  the  Greeks  used  all  the  principal 
yarieties  of  marble  lor  their  statues ;  the  most  ce- 
lebrated kinds  of  which  were  the  marbles  of  Paros 
and  of  Mount  Pentelicus,  both  of  which  were  of  a 
white  colour.  Difierent  kinds  of  marble  and  of 
diflerent  coloun  were  sometimes  used  in  one  and 
the  same  statue,  in  which  case  the  work  is  called 
PolyUthic  statuary. 

Brfm»  (xdXico5,  ass),  jtZosr,  and  gdd  were  used 
Nofusely  in  the  state  of  sodety  described  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  which  is  a  sufiSdent  proof  that 
works  of  art  m  these  metals  were  not  altogether 
unknown  in  those  times.  At  that  period,  however, 
and  long  after,  the  woxks  executed  in  metal  were 
made  by  means  of  the  hammer,  and  the  different 
pieces  were  joined  together  by  pins,  rivets,  cramps, 
or  other  medianical  festenings,  and,  as  the  art 
advanced,  b^  a  kind  of  glue,  cement,  or  solder. 
Iron  came  mto  use  much  later,  and  the  art  of 
casting  both  bronxe  and  iron  is  ascribed  to  Rhoecus 
and  to  Theodoms  of  Samos.  (Pans.  x.  38.  §  S.) 
[Abb;  Mstallubc.] 

Ivory  came  into  use  at  a  later  period  than  any 
of  the  before-inentioned  materials,  and  then  was 
%hJy  vBiue^  ho'Cd  for  its  beauty  and  rarity.    In 
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ita  a|yplication  to  statuary,  ivoiy  was  genendly 
combined  with  sold,  and  was  used  for  the  parts  n* 
presenting  the  flesL  Winckefanann  has  calcukted 
that  about  one  hundred  statues  of  this  kind  are 
mentioned  by  the  andents. 

The  history  of  ancient  art,  and  of  statuary  in 
particular,  may  be  divided  into  five  periods. 

I.  tint  Period^  /torn  tke  toHkat  timet  HU  about 
OL  50,  or  580  &  c. 

The  real  histoiy  of  the  arts  is  preceded  by  a 
period  of  a  purdy  m^ical  character,  which  tn- 
ditioD  has  peopled  with  divine  artists  and  most 
extraordinaiy  ptoduetions.  Three  kinds  of  artists, 
however,  may  be  distinguished  in  this  mythical 
period :  the  first  consists  of  gods  and  daemons,  such 
as  Athena,  Hephaestus,  the  Phrygian  or  Dardanian 
Daetyli,  and  the  Cabiri.  The  second  contains 
whde  tribes  of  men  distinguished  from  othen  by 
the  mysterious  possession  of  superior  skill  in  the 
practice  of  the  arts,  such  as  the  Telchines  and  the 
Lycian  Cydopes.  The  third  consists  of  individuala 
who  are  indeed  described  as  human  beings,  but  yet 
are  nothing  more  than  personifications  of  particiiiar 
brsnches  of  art,  or  the  representatives  of  fiumUies 
of  artuts.  Of  the  latter  the  most  celebnted  is 
DaedcUuMf  whose  name  indicates  nothing  but  a 
smith,  or  an  artist  in  general,  and  who  is  himself 
tiie  mythical  ancestor  of  a  numerous  fiimily  of 
artiste  (Daedalids)^  which  can  be  traced  from  the 
time  of  Homer  to  that  of  Plato,  for  even  Secretes 
is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  this  femily. 
It  is,  however,  very  probable  that,  in  Homer, 
Daedalut  is  merely  an  epithet  of  the  god  Hephaes- 
tus. (See  Diet  jf  Biog,  «.  «.)  He  was  bdieved 
to  be  an  Athenian,  but  Crete  also  danned  the 
honour  of  being  his  native  country.  The  stories 
respecting  him  are  more  like  allegorical  aocounte  of 
the  progress  of  the  arte  tiian  anything  else.  He 
was  prindpally  renowned  in  antiquity  for  his  ^601^, 
and  sevenl  parte  of  Greece,  as  Boeotia,  Attica, 
Crete,  and  even  Libya  in  later  times,  were  believed 
to  possess  specimens  of  his  workmanship.  (Pans, 
vii.  5,  ix.  40.  §  2,  L  18.  §  5  ;  Scyhix,  p.53,  ed. 
Huds.)  Numerous  inventions  also,  especially  of 
instrumente  used  in  carving  wood,  are  ascribed  to 
him.  He  is  said  to  have  made  his  statues  walking, 
which  appean  to  mean  that  before  his  time  human 
figures  were  represented  with  their  legs  dose  to- 
gether, and  that  in  his  stotues  the  legs  were  sepa- 
rated, which  was  at  once  a  great  step  forward,  as 
it  imparted  greater  life  and  activity  to  a  figure. 
SmUiM  (from  tf/AiXif,  a  carving-knife)  exerdsed  his 
art  in  Samos,  Angina,  and  o&er  places,  and  some 
remarkable  works  were  attributed  to  him.  ( M'uIIer, 
AegmeL  p.  97.)  Emioem  of  Athens  is  called  a 
disdple  of  Daedalus.  Various  worics  were  attri- 
buted to  him  by  the  ancients.  One  among  them 
was  a  colossal  \iww  of  Athena  Polias  in  a  temple 
at  Erythrae  in  Ionia.  She  was  represented  sitting 
upon  a  bp6pos^  holding  a  spindle  in  her  hand,  and 
with  a  t6kos  on  her  head.  Pausanias  (viL  5.  §  4) 
saw  this  ^liaifov  himselC  (See  Diet,  ofBiog,  s.  w. 
Daedaku,  Endoeue^  Smiiit^ 

According  to  the  popular  traditions  of  Greece, 
there  was  no  period  in  which  the  gods  were  not 
represented  in  some  form  or  other,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  for  a  long  time  there  existed  no  other 
stotues  in  Greece,  than  those  of  the  gods ;  a  stotue 
of  a  man  appean  for  a  long  time  to  have  been  a 
thing  unheard  of  in  Greece.  The  earliest  repre- 
St  2 
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tmthitloM  of  tke  godi,  liowerw,  wwe  bj  no  nMOi* 
n^arded  at  the  godf  themtelrM  or  eren  at  isuigei 
of  them,  but  only  m  symbols  of  their  presenoe ; 
and  M  the  imagioetion  of  a  pioos  primitiTO  age 
does  not  reqaire  much  to  be  leminded  of  the  pre- 
senee  of  the  deity,  the  amplest  symbols  were 
sometimes  sufficient  to  nrodnoe  this  efieet.  Henoe 
we  find  that  in  many  places  the  presenoe  of  a  god 
was  indicated  by  the  simplest  and  most  shape- 
less symbols,  sueh  as  unhewn  blocks  of  stone  (Ki- 
9oi  ipyoi.  Pans.  ix.  27.  I  I,  35.  §  1,  vii.  22. 
§  3),  and  1^  simple  pilUrs  or  pieoce  of  wood. 
(Paus.  viL  22l  §  3. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.418, 
and  p.  343,  ed.  Sylbuig ;  Docaka  and  Daboala.) 
Many  such  symbolic  representations  of  gods  were 
held  in  die  gteatest  esteem,  even  in  the  historical 
ages,  as  saered  inheritances  of  fenaer  times,  and 
remained  the  conventional  repreaentations  of  the 
gods  notwithstanding  the  progress  which  the  arts 
had  made.  The  general  name  fior  a  representation 
of  a  god  not  consisting  of  such  a  rude  symbol  was 
dyoKfM,    (Rnhnken,  ad  Turn,  p.  2.) 

In  the  Homeric  poems,  although  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  the  gold  and  silver  dogs  which  kept 
watch  at  the  pdaoe  of  Alcinous,  and  other  similar 
things  may  be  pare  fictions,  there  are  sufilcient 
traces  of  the  existence  of  statues  of  the  gods ;  but 
it  would  Mwm  that,  as  the  ideas  of  the  gods  wen 
yet  gigantic  and  undefined,  the  representations  of 
several  superhuman  beings  were  more  calculated  to 
inspire  awe  than  to  dispbiy  any  artistic  beauty. 
(//.  xi.  36,  &C.;  Hesiod,  ScmL  Hen.  144,  156, 
248,  &c.)  This  was  however  not  always  the  case. 
Temples  are  mentioned  in  several  pbces  (IL  L  39, 
vil  83,  dec),  and  temples  presuppose  the  existence 
of  representations  of  the  gods.  A  statue  of  Athena 
is  mentioned  at  Ilion,  upon  whose  knees  the  queen 
places  a-  magnificent  peplus.  (IL  vi  92 ;  comp. 
273.)  The  statue  thus  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
sitting  po»ition  like  the  statues  of  Athena  among 
the  lonians  in  generaL  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  601.)  The 
existence  of  a  statue  of  Apollo  must  be  infiurred 
from  Iliad  L  28,  for  the  ordtAfta  bwU  can  only 
mean  the  wreath  or  diadem  with  which  his  statue 
itself  used  to  be  adorned.  This  statue  must  more- 
over have  been  represented  carr3ring  a  bow,  for  at- 
tributes like  dpyvpiro^os  could  have  no  meaning 
unless  they  refernd  to  sonwthtng  existing  and 
well-known.  Other  proofs  of  representations  of 
the  gods  in  human  form  may  be  found  in  Iliad  iL 
478,  &c  iii.  396,  &&  These  statues  were  un- 
doubtedly all  (^ara,  and,  as  we  must  infer  finom  the 
expressions  of  Homer,  were  hx  more  perfect  than 
they  are  said  to  have  been  previously  to  the  time 
of  Daedalus.  A  work  still  extant,  whidi  is  cer- 
tainly as  old  as  the  time  of  Homer,  if  not  much 
older,  is  the  relief  above  the  ancient  gate  of  Myce- 
nae, representing  two  lions  standing  on  their  iiind 
legs,  with  a  sort  of  pillar  between  them.  (Pans-  iL 
16.  §  4;  Sir  W.  Qcll,  AryoL  pi.  8—10;  Odttling 
in  the  Rheimaek.  Mm,  1841.  part  2:  wood-cut 
under  Muru&)  These  &cU  justify  us  in  sup- 
posing that,  at  the  time  of  Homer,  the  Greeks,  but 
more  especially  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor,  had 
made  great  progress  in  sculpture.  The  lonians 
appear  to  have  been  fax  in  advance  of  the  Greeks 
of  the  mother-country.  The  cause  of  this  must 
probably  be  sought  in  the  influence  which  some  of 
the  nations  of  western  Asia,  sueh  as  the  Lydians, 
Lycians,  and  Phoenicians,  had  upon  the  Ionian 
colonists^  (br  that  these  nations  excelled  the  Greeks  | 
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in  taiiooi  bnmehes  of  the  arts  ia  aboadaDtl/  at* 
tested  by  nnmeroua  nasaagea  in  the  Homeric 
poema.  We  must  not  nowever  attribute  too  much 
to  this  foreign  influence,  for  there  were  many  other 
causes  at  work  besidei,  by  which  the  Greek  oilo- 
nies,  not  only  of  Asia,  but  of  Sicily  and  Italy  also, 
were  carried  forward  in  advance  of  the  mother- 
country.  The  ancient  coins  of  the  Italian  Gredcs 
too  are  much  mors  beantifol  and  show  men  indi- 
viduality than  thooe  of  Greece  proper;  we  also 
find  that  Learehua  of  Rhegium  came  to  Sparta  at 
a  vary  eariy  period,  and  formed  then  the  ear- 
liest bronae  statue  of  Zens,  which  consisted  of 
several  pieces  nailed  together,  (Paua.  iii.  17.  i  6.) 
About  the  same  time,  as  acme  think,  Gitiadas  of 
Sparta  made  a  bronae  statue  of  Athena.  (Paua. 
iiL  17.  §  13.)  Then  is,  however,  very  great  un- 
certainty rsspecting  the  true  dates  of  theee  artists. 
(See  DkL  of  B^  s.  vu.  CfUiadaa,  Leankua,) 
Another  great  woric  in  bronae  belonging  to  this 
period  ia  the  colooml  statue  of  Zeus  which  was 
dedicated  at  Olympia  by  Cypselus  or  Periander  of 
Coiinth,  and  for  which  the  wealthv  Corinthians 
wen  obliged  to  sacrifice  a  considenble  part  of  their 
property.  (Stnh.  viiL  pp.  353, 378 ;  Phot,  and  Said. 
JL «.  Ki4«XiMr.)  About  650  B.  c.  Myron  of  Sicyon 
dedicated  two  bdXmfAoi  of  bronie  at  Olympia,  which 
wen  still  then  in  the  days  of  Pansanias  (vi  19. 
§2). 

The  time  which  elapsed  between  the  eompoaition 
of  the  Homeric  poems  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  befon  our  aera  may  he  tensed  the 
age  of  discovery;  for  neariy  all  the  inventions, 
upon  the  application  of  which  the  developeoient  of 
the  arts  is  dependent,  an  assigned  to  this  period, 
which  may  at  the  same  time  he  regarded  as  the  fint 
historical  period  in  the  history  of  art.  Glancus  of 
Chios  or  Samoa  is  said  to  have  invented  the  art  of 
soldering  metal  (aii^pw  nc^AAiitfif,  Herod.  L  25). 
The  two  artists  most  celebrated  for  their  discoveries 
wen  the  two  bnthen  Teledes  and  Theodoms  of 
Samoa,  about  the  time  of  Polycntes.  The  most 
important  of  their  inventions  was  the  art  of  casting 
figures  of  metaL  It  is  a  singuhv  drcnmstanoe, 
tost  the  very  two  artists  to  whom  this  inventioD 
is  ascribed,  an  smd  to  have  made  their  studies  in 
Egypt ;  and  the  curious  story  of  the  two  brothers 
executing  a  {tfcvey  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  in  such 
manner,  that  while  Teleeles  made  the  one  half  of 
the  statue  at  Dehia,  the  other  half  was  made  by 
Theodoms  at  Ephesns,  and  that  when  the  two 
halvea  wen  put  together,  they  tallied  as  accurately 
as  if  the  whole  had  heea  the  woric  of  one  artist 
(Diodor.  L  98),  has  been  thought  to  support  the 
Egyptian  tradition  that  these  artisU  wen  greatly 
assisted  in  the  exercise  of  their  art  by  what  they 
had  learnt  in  Egypt  But,  in  the  fint  fJaoe,  the 
whole  story  has  a  very  fid>tt]ous  appearance,  and 
even  admitting  that  the  artists,  as  the  Egrptians 
asserted,  had  actually  bem  in  their  country,  no- 
body will  on  this  gnnnd  maintain  that  they  learnt 
their  art  then:  the  utmost  they  could  have  learnt 
might  have  been  some  mechanical  processes:  the 
art  itself  must  be  vindicated  for  the  Greeks.  In 
the  second  place,  Teleeles  and  Theodoms  an  called 
by  Diodoras  sons  of  Rhoecus,  and  Pausanias  him- 
self, who  was  unable  to  discover  a  bronae  work  of 
Theodoms,  saw  at  Ephesus  a  bronae  statue  which 
was  the  work  of  Rhoecus  (x.  38.  §  3.)  Hence  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  Teledes  and  Theodoras 
leamt  at  any  rate  the  art  of  coating  metal  Irom 
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tdeir  &Uier,  and  not  in  a  foreign  country.  Re- 
tpecting  the  yarioua  accoonta  of  these  two  artists 
and  the  time  at  which  they  liTed,  see  the  DicL  of 
Biog.  t.  w,  Pliny  {ff,  N,  zxxr.  65)  says,  that 
Pasiteles  called  the  art  of  modelling  chiy  the  mother 
of  the  art  of  casting  figures  in  metal  (staiuaria),, 
and  this  passage  has  been  explained  as  if  Pasiteles 
meant  to  say  that  in  Samos  the  former  of  these 
arte  had  given  rise  to  the  hitter.  But  this  is  ma- 
nifestly wrong,  for  from  the  words  which  follow 
in  the  text  of  Pliny  it  is  clear  that  the  meaning 
is,  that  he  never  executed  any  work  in  metaU 
marble,  &c.  without  previously  taking  a  model 
in  chiy. 

Statues  of  gods  in  baked  chiy,  though  in  general 
more  used  for  domestic  and  private  than  for  public 
worship,  continued  to  be  miade  as  before.  Many 
specimens  of  small  dimensions  and  of  very  rude 
workmanship  have  been  discovered  in  Attic  graves. 
(See  SchoL  ad  Ariitoph,  Av.  436.)  OmamenU  and 
reliefs  on  houses,  porticoes,  and  temples  were  like- 
wise very  commonly  made  of  cby,  especially  at 
Corinth  and  in  the  Cerameicus.  (Paus.  i.  2.  §  4, 
I.  3.  S  1.) 

Representations  of  the  gods  in  marble  are  not 
mentioned  in  Homer,  although  they  may  have  ex- 
isted in  his  time,  as  well  as  statues  of  wood,  which 
are  likewise  not  expressly  mentioned.  Marble  is 
found  in  the  ancient  Thesaurus  of  Orchomenos. 
Pliny  (H.  AT.  xxxvi.  4.  s.  2)  calcuhites  that  works 
in  marble  were  executed  by  MaLis  in  Chios  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Olympiads ;  and  about  01.  50 
(580  B.  c.).  Dipoenus  and  ScylHs  were  renowned 
for  their  works  in  marble.  The  most  ancient  spe- 
cimen of  a  marble  statue  was  seen  by  Pausanias 
(i.  43.  §  7)  in  the  market-place  of  Megara.  The 
work  consisted  of  two  figures,  Coroebus  killing 
Poene.  There  are  still  extant  some  works  in  mar- 
ble which  may  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  the 
period  previous  to  OL  50. 

Before  we  conclude  our  account^  of  the  works 
produced  during  this  period,  we  have  to  mention 
the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus  at  Olympia,  which 
Pausanias  saw  and  described  (iv.  17.  §  2,  &c.).  It 
belonged  perhaps  to  the  year  733  b.  c.  The  chest 
was  made  of  cedar-wood,  which  was  thought  most 
durable.  It  was  adorned  on  its  four  sides  and  on 
the  cover  with  figures,  partly  in  ivory,  partly 
in  gold,  and  partly  in  the  cedar- wood  itself^  which 
represented  various  scenes  taken  firom  the  stories 
of  the  heroic  ages.  Pausanias  does  not  express  his 
opinion  as  to  their  artistic  merits,  but  the  minute- 
ness with  which  he  describes  them  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  he  did  not  consider  them  as  bad  either 
in  design  or  execution.  Quatremere  de  Quincy 
has  attempted  (in  his  Jupiter  Olympien)  to  restore 
this  chest  and  its  ornaments  from  the  description 
of  Pausanias ;  but  the  restoration  is  so  egregiously 
bad,  that  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  contemphition 
of  genuine  works  of  art  shrinks  from  it  with  dis- 
gust 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  we  scarcely 
hear  of  any  statues  except  those  of  the  gods,  and 
although  marble  and  bronze  began  to  be  exten- 
sively applied,  yet  wood  was  much  more  generally 
used  for  representations  of  the  gods.  These  statues 
were  painted  [Picture,  p.  905],  and  in  most  cases 
dressed  in  the  most  gorgeous  httire.  The  general 
character  of  the  statues  produced  in  the  earlier 
times  o{  thi«  period  is  on  the  whole  the  same  as 
among  otk^f  ^tioSiM  at  such  an  eariy  period.    The 
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style  in  which  they  are  executed  is  called  the 
archaic  or  the  hieratic  style.  The  figures  are  stiff 
and  clumsy,  the  countenances  have  little  or  no  in- 
dividuality, the  eyes  long  and  small,  and  the  outer 
angles  turned  a  little  upwards,  the  mouth,  which  is 
likewise  drawn  upwards  at  the  two  comen,  has  a 
smiling  appearance.  The  hair  is  carefully  worked, 
but  has  a  stiff  wiry  appeanuice,  and  hangs  gene- 
rally down  in  straight  lines  which  are  curled  at  the 
ends.  The  arms  hang  down  the  sides  of  the  body, 
unless  the  figure  carries  something  in  its  hand^ 
The  drapery  is  likewise  stiff,  and  the  folds  are  very 
symmetrical  and  worked  with  little  regard  to  na- 
ture. As  the  arts  during  this  period  were  chiefly 
employed  in  the  service  of  religion,  they  could, 
notwithstanding  the  many  mechanical  discoveries 
of  the  time,  make  but  slow  progress  towards  the 
production  of  arts  of  sublimity  or  beauty,  for  in 
the  representation  of  the  gods  for  public  worship 
ancient  forms  hallowed  by  time  and  custom  were 
retained  and  repeated  without  the  artist  being  al- 
lowedf  even  if  he  was  able  to  do  it,  to  depart  from 
these  forms  or  to  introduce  any  material  change. 
Art  therefore  could  not  make  any  great  progress, 
until  it  was  applied  to  purposes  in  which  the  ar- 
tistes genius  was  not  restrained  by  religious  custom, 
and  not  bound  to  conventional  forms.  Religion, 
although  the  fostering  mother  of  the  arts  in  their 
infimcy,  became  a  tedious  restraint  when  they 
grew  up  to  manhood.  But  as  soon  as  other  spheres 
of  action  were  opened,  religion,  in  her  turn,  could 
not  escape  from  the  influence  of  the  advancement 
of  the  arts,  and  the  old  conventional  forms  in  many 
places  gave  way  to  works  of  real  merit  and  genius. 
This  great  and  important  change  took  place  about 
and  ailer  01.  50. 

II.  Second  Period,  from  Ol,  50  to  OL  75. 
(580—480  B.c) 

This  period,  although  comprising  no  more  than 
one  century,  developed  all  the  elements  which  com- 
bined to  nuj[e  Grecian  art  what  it  became  during 
the  third  and  most  flourishing  period  of  its  history. 
Greece  now  came  into  close  contact  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  East  and  with  Egypt ;  commerce  flou- 
rished at  Corinth,  Aegina,  Samoa,  Miletus,  Phocaea, 
and  other  places  ;  gold  became  more  abundant  in 
Greece  than  it  had  been  before,  and  the  tyrants, 
who  spranff  up  in  several  parts  of  Greece,  surround- 
ed themselves  with  splendour  and  magnificence, 
and  acted  as  the  patrons  of  art  to  palliate  their  own 
usurpation.  But  all  these  were  only  external  in- 
fluences, and  cotdd  not  have  produced  a  nation  of 
artisU  like  the  Greeks.  Epic  poetry  had  gradually 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  people  more  defined 
ideas  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  while  philosophy 
began  to  make  men  look  beyond  what  was  conven- 
tional and  traditionary.  The  athletic  and  orchestic 
arts  attained  about  OL  50  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion^ and  the  circumstance  that  about  the  same 
time  the  gymnastic  and  athletic  contests  at  the  great 
public  festivals  began  to  be  performed  naked,  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  artists  as  well  as  of  the 
public  to  nature,  and  rendered  them  familiar  with 
the  beautiful  forms  of  the  human  body.  But  the 
imitation  of  nature  was  at  first  of  a  very  hard  and 
severe  character,  and  the  influence  of  conventional 
forms  still  acted  in  numy  cases  as  an  obstacle. 

The  number  of  artists  who  flourished  during 
this  period  is  truly  astonishing.    It  has  been  said 
I  that  the  close  connection  of  rather  and  son  among 
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the  arditi  Mued  at  tkiB  tune,  and  that  mdiTidiial 
artiata  woriud  free  and  aoooidiiig  to  the  dktatee  of 
their  own  genina.  Bat  this  ii  going  too  far,  lor  it 
still  oontinaed  to  be  the  oonunon  piaetioe  for  a  eon 
to  be  inetnicted  by  his  &ther,  and  although  this 


rebition  it  nsnally'ezpreieed  1^  the  tena  fuiBnr4sf 

!  only  meet  with  the  term  vUm, 

But,  along  with  theee  fimiiliet  of  artitta»  lehooU  now 


yet  on  ttatnee  we 


becuoe  more  general,  in  which  the  arts  were  tao^ht 
and  cnltiTated  aceording  to  certain  principles  which 
were  or  became  traditionary  in  each  icnool ;  the 
schools  thas  acquired  something  of  the  spirit  of 
castes  or  corporations. 

The  lonians  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islanders  of 
the  Aegean,  who  had  prsTiously  been  in  advance 
of  the  other  Greeks  in  the  exercise  of  the  fine  arts, 
had  their  last  flourishing  period  from  OL  55  to  OL 
63  (560 — 528  &&).  But  this  short  period  most 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  active  and  prodoctiva  of  numerous  costly 
works  of  art.  The  presents  which  Croesus  sent  to 
Delphi,  and  some  of  which  were  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Samian  Theodorus,  must  have  been 
executed  at  the  beginning  of  iJiese  Ibrty  years. 
Our  want  of  information  respecting  the  lonians 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  drenmstance  that  we  have 
no  Pausanias  to  take  us  through  their  cities,  and 
to  describe  and  expfaun  the  worics  of  art  with  which 
they  were  adorned.  It  is  owing  to  the  same  cir- 
cumstance that  we  know  so  little  of  Rhodes,  Lem- 
noB,  Naxos,  snd  Cyprus,  although  we  may  take  for 
granted  that  these  flourishing  islands  did  not  by 
any  means  naglect  the  arts.  Respecting  Chios  and 
Ssmos  we  poiiem  more  information.  Works  in 
metal  were  produced  in  high  perfection  in  the  lat- 
ter isUnd,  in  Aegina  and  Aigos,  while  Chios  gain- 
ed the  greatest  reputation  from  its  possessing  the 
earliest  great  school  of  sculptors  in  marble^  in 
which  Bupalus  and  Anthermus  were  the  most  dis- 
tbgnished  about  01.  60.  Their  woriES  were  scat- 
tered over  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  their  value 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Augustus  adorn- 
ed with  them  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
on  the  Palatine.  (Plin.  ff.  N,  xxxvl  4.)  These 
works  must  be  supposed  originally  to  have  belonged 
to  a  Greek  temple  of  the  same  god,  and  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  of  superior  hwatj  to  the  works 
discovered  in  the  island  of  Aagina,  otherwise  Au* 
gustos  would  not  have  choeen  them  as  ornaments 
for  the  Palatine  temple.  Sicyon  also  possessed  a 
celebrated  school  of  sculpton  in  marble,  and  about 
01.  50  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,  who  had  come  from 
Crete,  were  at  the  head  of  it,  and  executed  several 
marble  statues  of  gods.  (Plin.  L  c)  In  Aetolia, 
whither  they  withdrew  for  a  time,  and  at  Aigoa, 
there  likewise  existed  works  in  marble  by  these 
artists.  Dieciples  of  them,  such  as  Doiycleidas, 
Medon,  and  Theodes,  were  engaged  at  Sparta  and 
in  other  places.  (Paus.  v.  17.  §  1,  vl  19.)  Re- 
specting Maffna  Graecia  and  Sicily  we  know  few 
particulara,  though  it  appears  that  the  arts  hen 
went  on  improving  and  continued  to  be  in  advance 
of  the  mother-country.  The  most  oelebmted  artists 
in  southern  Italy  were  Dameas  of  Croton  and 
Pythagoras  of  Rhegium.  (See  the  lives  of  these 
artiits  in  the  Dietionmy  of  Bktffrapkjf,) 

In  Greece  itself  Sicyon  continued  from  early 
times  to  be  the  leat  of  a  distinguished  school  of  ar- 
tuts.  Here  Canachns  and  Aristodes  flourished 
about  OL  70  as  statuaries  in  metal,  though  the 
former  was  also  celebrated  in  the  art  of  carving  in 


and  in  toreatic     Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  4) 

calls  Sicyon :  dm  qffkmarmm  ommm  metaUonm 
patrkk  Canachns,  whose  works  Cicero  {BruL  18) 
calls  more  rigid  and  hard  than  was  consatent  with 
the  truth  cf  aators,  was  the.  most  distinguished 
among  the  Sicyonian  artists,  and  his  skill  fimnd 
employasent  in  other  parts  of  Greece  alao.  His 
most  celebrated  work  was  a  colossal  bronae  statue 
of  ApoUo  Philesius  in  the  Didymaeon,  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the  cfaaiacier 
of  temple-statues  at  this  period.  The  whole  figure 
was  sti£E^  very  muscular,  and  without  any  eleguoe. 
In  his  right  hand,  which  was  stretched*  out,  the 
god  held  a  laws,  and  in  the  left,  which  was  some- 
what lower,  a  bow.  The  features  of  the  counte- 
nance were  hard  and  worked  in  the  old  hiecstie 
stvle ;  the  hair  vras  divided  and  hung  down  like  wire 
with  little  curb  at  the  end.  (MaUer.^fdUio^  pi  64.) 

In  Aegina  the  arts  appear  likewise  to  have  con- 
tinued to  flourish  as  before,  and  the  most  celebrsted 
among  iu  artists  was  Callon,  about  OL  66.  (Paus. 
iiL  18.  §  5,  iv.  14.  $2.)  Athens,  which  at  this 
time  rivalled  Aegina  in  the  fine  arts,  appears  in  a 
short  space  to  have  made  great  prMieas,  for  great 
artists  as  well  as  mat  works  begu  now  to  ap- 
pear in  the  pages  of  Athenian  history.  This  vras 
m  part  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Peisistratids. 
After  the  death  of  Peisistntus  himseli;  the  fint 
quadriga  of  bronae  was  erected  in  front  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Pallas.  The  most  celebrated  among  the 
Athenian  sculpton  were  Critias  and  Hegias  or 
Hegesias,  both  distinguished  for  their  woriLs  in 
bronae.  The  former  of  them  made  in  OL  75  the 
statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  (See  the 
artides  in  the  Did,  o/Biog,) 

Argos  also  distinguished  itself  and  it  is  a  curious 
dreumstance,  that  the  greatest  Attic  artists  with 
whom  the  third  period  opens,  and  who  brought  the 
Attic  art  to  its  culminating  point,  are  disciples  of 
the  Argive  Ageladas  (about  OL  66),  which  at  once 
nises  this  dty  and  her  other  artists,  such  as  Aris- 
tomedon,  Glaocus,  Dionysins,  and  othere  to  a 
greater  importance  than  we  might  otherwise  be  in- 
dined  to  attribute  to  them. 

Among  the  numerous  works  produced  during 
this  perioid  we  shall  first  mention  the  representa- 
tions of  the  gods  (dycU/urra).  In  all  the  statues 
which  were  made  for  temples  as  objects  of  worship, 
the  hieratic  style  was  more  or  less  conscientiously 
retained,  and  it  is  therefore  not  in  theee  statues 
that  we  have  to  seek  for  proofe  of  the  progress  oi 
art.  They  were  fin*  the  most  part,  as  of  old,  made 
of  wood,  and  when  an  old  statue  iras  to  be  rephued 
by  a  new  one,  the  latter  was  generally  a  fisitbful 
copy  of  the  former.  Thus  the  wooden  statue  of 
Demeter  at  Phigaleia  with  a  horse's  head,  from 
which  dragons  and  other  monsten  sprang  fiirth, 
and  which  bore  a  dolphin  and  a  dove  in  its  hands, 
was  imitated  by  Onatas  in  bronse  after  the  wooden 
figure  had  been  burnt  (Pans.  viii.  42.)  The 
same  adherence  to  andent  forms  of  the  gods  vras 
also  visible  in  other  cases  ;  for  when  colonies  were 
sent  out  the  images  of  the  gods  of  the  mother^ty 
were  for  the  most  part  fiuthfolly  copied  for  the  co- 
lony, and  such  copies  were  called  d^ptf/iora. 
(Dionys.  HaL  iL  22,  riiL  56  ;  Stmb.  iv.  p.  179.) 
The  instances  of  the  Apollo  Philenns  and  of  the 
Demeter  of  Onatas  show  that  even  in  temple-sta- 
tues wood  began  to  give  way  to  other  and  better 
materialsL  Beudes  bronae,  marble  also,  and  ivory 
and  gold  wen  now  ap^ied  to  statues  of  the  gods, 
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and  it  was  not  Teryimconunon  to  fenn  the  body  of 
a  statue  of  wood,  and  to  make  its  hoad,  anas,  and 
feet  of  stone  (dicpi^iSoty,  or  to  cover  the  whole  of 
such  a  wooden  figure  with  ivorj  and  gold.  (Pans, 
ii.  4.  §  1,  tI  25.  i  4,  Ac,  ii.  22.  §  6  $  Eurip. 
Trvad,  1081.)  The  latter  method,  whkh  about 
this  time  becsme  a  distinct  and  much  admired 
branch  of  statuary,  was  prsctised  by  Dorydeidas, 
Theodes,  Medon,  Canachas,  Menaechmus,  and 
others,  and  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Dipoenus  and  Scyilis.  Qnatremdre  do  Quincy  con- 
sidered this  kind  of  soolpture,  which  the  modems 
call  chryselephantine  scalptore,  as  a  part  of  the  art 
which  the  aadente  called  toreutic  (r«p«vrfjnf). 
There  are  few  enrors  more  surprismg  than  this^  and 
yet  the  opinion  of  the  French  critic  has  been  re- 
peated as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it 
[Elxphab.] 

From  the  statues  of  the  gods  erected  for  worship 
we  must  distinguish  those  statues  which  were  de> 
dicated  in  temples  as  iifoBfjftarrOf  and  which  now 
became  customary  instead  of  craters,  tripods,  && 
But  here  too  the  change  was  not  audden,  fer  the 
statues  at  first  were  firequently  connected  with  tri- 
pods and  similar  ornaments.  At  Amyclae  there 
were  tripods  made  by  Gallon  and  Oitiadas  with 
small  statues  of  goddesses  under  them.  (Pans.  iii. 
1 8.)  In  the  execution  of  statues  to  be  dedicated  as 
draJH/MTTo,  even  though  they  were  representations 
of  gods,  the  artista  were  not  only  not  bound  to  any 
traditional  or  couTentional  fonns,  but  were,  like 
the  poets,  allowed  to  make  free  use  of  mythological 
subjects,  to  add,  and  to  omit,  or  to  modify  the 
stories,  so  as  to  render  them  more  adapted  for  thdr 
artistic  purposes. 

A  third  chss  of  statoes,  which  were  erected  dur^ 
ing  this  period  in  great  numbers,  were  those  of  the 
▼icton  in  the  great  national  games  and  of  other 
distinguished  persons  (Mpidrrts).  The  cnstom  of 
erecting  statues  of  the  victon  in  public  appean  to 
have  commenced  about  OL  58  (Pausi  tL  IQ.  §  5)  ; 
but  these  statues  soon  became  extremely  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  were  executed  by  the  fint  artiste 
of  the  time.  In  some  the  influence  of  the  hieratb 
style  was  visible,  or  they  were  even  made  in  that 
style,  as  the  statue  of  MyUn  by  DameaiL  (Phi- 
lostr.  ApoU,  7>oik  ir.  28  ;  oomp.  Pans.  it.  28, 
vi.  14.  §  2.)  Although  these  statues  were  gene- 
rally not  portraits,  for  Pliny  {ILN,  xxxiv.S)  states 
that  only  those  who  had  gained  the  victory  thrice 
were  allowed  to  have  an  iconic  statue  erected,  yet 
they  were  destined  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
particular  physical  powers  and  the  bodily  develope- 
ment  of  the  athletes,  or  even  to  show  the  peeuUar 
skill  or  the  peculiar  stratagems  by  whidi  an  athlete 
had  excelled  and  overcome  his  adversary,  and  thus 
afforded  to  the  artiste  numerous  opportunities  of 
representing  figures  in  a  variety  of  attitudes  and 
actions.  (Pans,  vi  10.  §  1»  viil  40  ;  SchoL  ad 
Pmd.  OL  vii.  init ;  Xenoph.  Mem,  m,  10.  §  6.) 
Statues  erected  in  public  or  dedicated  in  temples  in 
honour  of  other  distiguished  persons  are  mentioned 
vexy  rarely  during  this  period,  but  they  appear 
generally  te  have  been  portraite  (e^K^ref,  stateoa 
tboatoM).  The  earliest  statues  of  this  kind  we 
know  of  are  those  of  Cleobis  and  Biton  of  Aigos, 
which  were  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  about 
OL  50.  (Hecod.  i.  31.)  The  fint  iconic  statues  of 
Harmodini^nd  Aristogition  were  made  by  Antenor 
in  509  a,  ^  01,4  in  477  n.  a  new  statues  of  the 
if^P^fMioM  ^^^^  ™^*  ^^  Critiaa.    It  is  allowed 
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on  an  hands  that  nothing  contributed  more  to  the 
advancement  of  statuary  than  the  conteste  at  the 
public  games,  as  they  not  only  rendered  the  artiste 
fiuniliar  with  the  greatest  variety  of  attitudes,  and 
with  the  most  beautifiiUy  developed  forms  of  the 
bodies  of  the  athletes,  but  also  afforded  to  them 
numerous  opportunities  to  represent  in  their  works 
those  same  persons  and  attitudes  which  they  had 
seen  and  admired.  The  widest  field  for  study  and 
exercise  was  thus  opened  to  the  artists. 

We  have  seen  that  at  a  very  early  period  of 
Grecian  art  attempte  were  made  to  adorn  the  out- 
side of  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  but  it 
was  not  till  the  period  we  are  now  describing  that 
it  became  customaiy  to  adorn  the  pediments,  friezes, 
and  other  parte  of  temples  with  reliefs  or  groups  of 
statues  of  marble.  We  still  possess  two  great 
works  of  this  kind  which  are  sufficient  to  show 
their  genenl  character  during  this  period.  1.  The 
SdmiMtim  MarUm^  or  the  metopes  of  two  temples 
on  the  acropolis  of  Selinus,  in  Sicily,  which  were 
discovered  in  1828  by  W.  Harris  and  Sam.  Angell, 
and  are  at  present  in  the  Museum  of  Palermo. 
Those  belonging  to  the  western  temple  appear  to 
have  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  as 
they  show  a  very  great  resemblance  to  the  works 
in  Uie  hieratic  style.  The  figures  of  the  other  or 
middle  temple  show  indeed  a  considenble  advance- 
ment of  the  art,  but  the  execution  is  still  hard  and 
stiff ;  they  mar  have  possibly  been  executed  a  short 
time  before  OL  75.  (See  a  Angell  and  Th.  Evans, 
Semiptmnd  Mtiopea  dttoovered  among  iks  ruma  of 
Attaas,  Lend.  1826  ;  comp.  Mxtopa.)  2.  Tkt 
Aeginetam  Marblet  were  discovered  in  1812  in  the 
ishmd  of  Aegina,  and  are  now  at  Munich  in  the 
collection  of  the  king  of  Bavaria.  They  consist  of 
eleven  statues,  which  adorned  two  pediments  of  a 
temple  of  Athena,  and  represent  the  goddess  lead- 
ing the  Aeacids  against  Troy,  and  contain  manifest 
allusions  to  the  war  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
Penians.  Many  small  holes  in  the  marble  render 
it  probable  that  originally  several  parte  of  these 
statues,  perhaps  the  armour,  were  of  bronie,  and 
fixed  to  them  with  nails.  The  general  character 
of  these  Aeginetan  statues  is  a  mixture  of  the 
archaic  style  and  an  anxious  imitation  of  nature. 
The  hair  is  wiry,  and  traces  of  paint  are  visible  on 
all  parte  of  the  statues,  with  the  exception  of  those 
representing  the  flesh.  (See  Edw.  Lyon,  (hUlmea 
o/tkB  Egma  Marbim,  1829.) 

Besides  these  a  great  number  of  works  in  bronse 
and  marble  of  this  period  are  still  extant ;  they  are 
partly  round  figures  or  statues  and  partly  rdiefs. 
(Miiller,  ArchaoL  pi  78,  &c.)  Some  of  the  best 
specimens  in  marble  relief  which  seem  to  form  the 
transition  from  this  to  the  third  period,  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  (See  Combe,  Mar- 
tlet q^Ae  Brit,  Mms.  ii.  pL  6  and  7  ;  i^pedrnmu  of 
Amo,  SoMtpturty  pL  1 1.)  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
say  whether  a  work  made  in  the  arehaic  style  is 
really  as  old  as  the  style  indicates,  as  this  style 
was  never  entirely  abandoned,  and  was  retained 
in  temple-statues  even  under  the  Roman  emperors. 

llLTMrd  Period  from  a.  75  to  01,  111. 
(480— 336  b.  a) 

During  this  period  Athens  was  the  centre  of  the 
fine  arte  in  Greece.  The  Persian  wan  awakened 
in  the  hearte  of  the  people  the  feeling  and  the  con- 
viction of  their  own  power,  and  the  Gieeka,  who 
had  at  fint  only  warded  off  the  attacka  of  the  bar- 
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bariant,  now  felt  ttioog  enoagb  to  act  on  the  ofien- 
•ivo.  The  fidl  of  the  Spartan  Pkiuaniaa  miaed 
Aihont  in  472  n.  c  to  the  rapremacj  in  the  wan 
againat  Penia.  Athena  had  now  acquind  a  pow- 
erful na?7,  and  the  tribatet  of  the  alUea,  which 
amoonted  at  difleient  timea  from  460  to  1200 
talenta,  and  which  from  462  &  &  wen  depoeited 
in  the  tnaawy  at  Athena,  imiaed  the  city  to  a 
height  of  power  anch  aa  few  dtiea  have  ever  poe* 
aeeied.  Only  a  amall  portion  of  theae  tveaauiea 
waa  apent  open  war ;  the  real  waa  applied  at  fint 
to  the  fortification  of  the  city,  and  afterwaida  to 
the  boihUng  of  templea,  portiooea,  theatna,  gym- 
naau,  dee.  Among  them  we  need  only  mention 
the  Theaevm,  the  Parthenon,  the  Pnpylaea,  the 
atone  thentra,  the  Poecile,  and  the  Odevm.  After 
the  wan  with  Penia  Athena  appean  by  no  meana 
exhaoated  or  broken  down,  bnt  nfraahed  and 
atnngthened  like  natnn  after  a  henvy  atonn. 

Statuary  doting  thia  period  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  other  aru  and  with  litenton :  it  became 
emancipated  from  iu  ancient  fettera,  from  the  atiff- 
nen  and  oonTentional  fetma  of  former  timeai  The 
free  and  noble  tpirit  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
ahowed  iu  influence  in  all  departmenta  of  liten^ 
tun  and  art,  and  among  the  huter  atatuary  nached 
ita  culminating  point  in  the  anblime  and  mighty 
workt  of  PheidiaiL  (See  Diet  cfBioff,  a. «.  Pim- 
lUtu.)  The  democmtical  apirit  did  not  however 
lead  to  any  kind  of  extnTagance  in  the  arte:  no 
vehement  paationa  or  actiona  wen  repraeented,  and 
although  the  character  of  thoee  woika  which  belong 
to  the  latter  half  of  thia  period  difien  very  much 
from  thooe  of  the  former  ball;  yet  on  the  wh<rfe 
all  ahow  a  calm  dignity  and  an  almoat  paaaionleaa 
tmnquiliity  of  mind,  a  featva  ao  peculiar  to  all 
the  great  maaterpieoee  of  Grecian  art.  The  Pelo- 
ponneuan  war  and  the  falamitiee  which  aecom> 
panied  it  produced  a  change  in  the  atato  of  thinga  ; 
a  new  genemtion  now  atepped  into  the  pbee  of 
the  heroic  race  which  had  partaken  in  or  witneaaed 
the  memonUe  erenta  of  the  Persian  war.  Sen- 
auality  and  an  indulgence  of  the  paiaiona  became 
the  prominent  featsrea  in  the  character  of  the 
Athenian  people ;  and  the  pnTailing  deain  after 
pleaMirea  and  strong  ezcitemente  could  not  foil  to 
produce  an  injurioua  influence  upon  the  arte  also. 
In  the  wofka  of  art  which  wen  produced  after  the 
year  380  &  c.  then  waa  no  longer  that  calm  and 
sublime  majesty  which  characterised  the  works  of 
Pbeidiaa  and  hia  mon  immediate  followers,  bnt  the 
figures  wen  mon  pathetic,  and  calcukted  to  have 
a  greater  effect  upon  the  sensee  of  the  beholdera. 
The  different  stages  of  the  arte  durinff  thia  period 
bear  the  most  striking  analogy  with  the  three 
phases  of  tragedy  as  they  lie  befon  ua  in  the  worka 
of  the  three  great  dnmatiata,  Aeschylus,  Sophodea, 
and  Euripidea 

Aigoa  was,  next  to  Athens,  the  moat  distin- 
guished seat  of  the  arts  during  this  period,  and  the 
works  of  the  Athenian  and  Aigive  artiate  apread 
over  all  Oraeoe^  and  became  the  medeli  for  other 
Greek  artists. 

The  developement  of  statuary  at  Athena  and 
Ajvoa  had  been  pnpared  by  Calamis  of  Athena 
and  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium,  the  fonaer  of  whom, 
although  not  quite  free  from  the  hardneaa  of  the 
earlier  style,  yet  produced  a  great  variety  of  works, 
among  which  an  mentioned  npreeentations  of  gods 
in  a  sublime  style,  graceful  statues  of  women,  and 
apirited  hones,  in  which  he  waa  unrivalled.  (Plin. 


uie  wwer  wwrsa  wi  r  uviuhw,  aev  too  JL^mx,  vj  omoy. 

«.  et.)  Pheidiaa  waa  gveatoat  in  the  npnaentatioa 
of  tiw  gods,  and  especially  in  portmymg  the  cha- 
racter oi  Athena,  wUeh  he  leBWaanted  with  varions 
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H.N,  zzxiT.  19. 1 11 ;  QnincUl  ziL  10.  §  7;  Oc 
BrwL  18 ;  Lndan,  Imag.  6.)  Pythagona  waa  dia- 
tinguished  for  the  peifoctian  vrith  which  he  ex- 
pTMBod  the  muadea,  veina,  and  hair  in  hia  athletic 
atatnea,  for  the  beantifol  propottiona  and  the  power- 
fol  expreaaionof  thaae  stataea  whkh,  aa  Pliny  aaya, 
made  the  beholden  foel  the  peine  which  t^  indi- 
vidoala  npnaented  wen  anffning.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
zxdv.  19. 94  }  Paaa.  vt  6. 1 1  ;  13.  9  4.)  SeTeial 
of  hia  worka  an  apecified  by  Paaaaniaa  and  Plmy. 
(See  /Mot  </IKiy.  s.et.)  The  career  of  Pheidiaa  the 
Athenian  b^gina  about  OL  82.  The  genina  of  thia 
artist  una  ao  grsat  and  ae  genenlly  ncogniacd,  that 
all  the  great  woika  which  wen  executed  in  the  age 
of  Perklea  wen  placed  mider  hia  direction,  and 
thoa  the  whole  hoatof  artiato  who  wen  at  that  time 
aaaamhled  at  Athena  wen  eogaged  in  walking  oat 
hia  deajgna  and  ideaa.  (Pint  iVie.  12.)  He  him- 
self vraa  chiefly  engaged  in  emmting  the  ooloesal 
worica  in  ivory  and  irold,  the  expenaea  of  which 
wen  supplied  by  the  Greek  atatea  vrith  the  greatest 
libendi^,  and  other  worka  in  bromae  and  amiUe. 
(For  an  aeooont  of  the  duraelephantiae  statues  of 
Athena  at  Athena,  and  of  Ztm^  at  dyuBpia,  and 
the  other  worka  of  Pheidiaa,  aee  the  DkL  o/Biog. 
f...)  " 
of  1 

Athena,  whsehl 
modificationa,  sometimee  aa  a  warlike  goddess,  and 
sometimea  aa  the  mihl  and  graceful  protednu  of 
the  arte.  (Plin.  H,N, xxxiv.  8.  a  19.§  1 ;  Pans.  i. 
2a  S  2 ;  Lndan,  Imag.  6.) 

We  do  not  reiul  of  many  disciplea  of  Pheidiaa, 
but  the  meet  distinguished  among  them  were 
Agoractitua  of  Samoa  and  Alcamenea  of  Athena. 
Both,  though  the  latter  with  greater  independence, 
applied  their  akiU  like  their  nuater  to  statues  of 
the  gods;  both  wen  e^edally  renowned  for  the 
great  beauty,  sofkneaa,  and  cahn  majeety  vrith 
which  they  represented  goddesses^  in  the  composi- 
tion of  which  they  rivalled  each  other.  Some  of 
the  statues  of  Alcamenea  were  very  highly  Talued 
in  antiquity,  aepecially  hia  Hecate,  Athena,  Aphro- 
dite in  the  gardens,  Hephaeatna,  and  alao  the 
groups  in  the  pediment  of  the  temple  at  Olympia. 
The  most  celebnted  etatae  of  Agoncritns  vraa  the 
Nemesis  of  Rhamnaa,  which  had  originally  been 
intended  aa  an  Aphrodite  to  compete  with  that  of 
Akamenea,  but  was  afterwards  by  the  addition  of 
the  proper  attributea  consecnted  aa  a  Nemens  at 
Rhamnua. 

We  atill  poasem  a  aeriea  of  aeulptured  woiks  in 
marble  which  wen  made  by  the  acbool  of  Pheidiaa, 
and  some  of  them  undoubtedly  by  the  great  master 
himself.    Theee  works  an : 

1 .  Som^parto  of  the  eighteen  sculptured  metopes, 
together  with  the  frieie  of  the  small  sides  of  the 
cella  of  the  temple  of  Theseus.  Ten  of  the  metopes 
represent  the  exnloito  of  HeraclM,  and  the  eight 
othen  those  of  Theeeus.  The  figune  in  the  frieie 
are  manifeatly  goda,  bnt  their  meaning  ia  uncertain. 
All  the  fignrea  are  full  of  life  and  activity,  and 
worked  in  the  anblime  style  of  the  school  of  Phei- 
diaa. Some  antiquarians  value  them  even  higher 
than  the  sculpturea  of  the  Parthenon.  COato  of 
these  figuree  are  in  the  British  Museum.  (Compare 
Stuart,  AmL  iii.  chap.  1.) 

2.  A  considerable  number  of  the  metopes  of  the 
Puthonon,  which  are  all  adorned  irith  reliefo  in 
marble,  a  great  part  of  the  friexe  of  the  oella,  aome 
coloeaal  figurea,  and  a  number  of  fitagmente  of  the 
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tiro  pedimenta  of  this  temple.  The  greater  part  of 
these  works  ie  now  in  the  British  Museum,  where 
they  are  collected  under  the  name  of  the  Elgin 
Marbles.  They  have  been  described  and  com- 
mented upon  so  often,  that  thejr  require  no  further 
mention  here.    (See  Dkt  tf  Biog,  t» «.  Pkeidiai.) 

3.  The  marble  reliefs  of  the  temple  of  Nike 
Apteros  belong  indeed  to  a  bter  age  than  that  of 
Pheidias,  but  they  are  manifestly  made  in  the  spirit 
of  his  schooL  They  represent  with  great  Holiness 
and  energy  contests  of  Greeks  with  Persiana,  and 
of  Greeks  among  themselres.  These  also  are  in 
the  British  Museum. 

All  these  sculptures  breathe  on  the  whole  the 
same  sublime  spirit,  though  it  would  seem  that 
some,  especially  some  figures  of  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  were  executed  by  artists  who  had  not 
emancipated  themselTes  entirely  from  the  influence 
of  an  earlier  age.  With  this  exception  and  some 
other  slight  defects,  which  are  probably  the  conse- 
quences of  the  place  which  the  sculptures  occupied 
in  the  temples  they  adorned,  we  find  ererywhere  a 
truth  in  the  imitation  of  nature,  which,  without 
suppressing  or  omitting  anything  that  is  essential, 
and  without  any  forced  attempt  to  go  beyond  na- 
ture, produces  the  purest  and  sublimest  beauty: 
these  works  show  lively  moTements  combined  with 
calmness  and  ease,  a  natund  dignity  and  grace 
united  with  unaffected  simplicity ;  no  striving  after 
effect,  or  excitement  of  the  passions.  These  sculp- 
tures alone  afford  us  ample  means  to  justify  the 
ancient  critics,  who  state  that  the  fieyoKwv  and 
ff9fuf6ift  or  the  grand  and  sublime,  were  the  charao* 
teristic  features  of  Pheidias  and  his  school.  (De- 
metr.  d«  ElocuU  14  ;  Dionys.  Hal.  da  ItocraL  p. 
542.)  Pheidias  was  the  Aeschylus  of  statuary, 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  although  the  art 
subsequently  made  certain  progress  in  the  execution 
of  details,  yet  Pheidias  and  his  school  were  nerer 
excelled  by  subsequent  generations. 

Besides  the  sculptures  of  the  three  temples  men- 
tioned abore,  there  are  also  similar  ornaments  of 
other  temples  extant,  which  show  the  influence 
which  the  school  of  Pheidas  must  have  exercised 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  though  they  were  exe- 
cuted in  a  different  style.  Of  these  we  need  only 
mention  two  as  the  most  important 

1.  The  Phigaleian  marbles,  which  belonged  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  built  about  01.  86 
by  Ictinus.  They  were  discovered  in  1812,  and 
consist  of  twenty-three  phites  of  marble  belonging 
to  the  inner  frieze  of  the  cella.  They  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  subjects  represented  in 
them  are  fights  with  centaurs  and  amaawns,  and 
one  phite  shows  Apollo  and  Artemis  drawn  in  a 
chariot  by  stags.  Many  of  the  attitudes  of  the 
figures  appear  to  be  repetitions  of  those  seen  on 
the  Attic  temples,  but  there  are  at  the  same  time 
great  differences,  for  the  Phigaleian  marbles  some- 
times show  a  boldness  of  design  which  almost  bor- 
ders on  extravagance,  while  some  figures  are  incor- 
recUy  drawn  and  in  forced  attitudes.  The  best 
descriptions  of  them  are  those  in  BoMsi  rdiem  delta 
Oreda,  ditegn,  da  G.  M.  Wagner  (1814),  and  in 
Stackelbeig^s  ApoUotempd  zu  Bcutae  in  Aroadmn 
«.  die  datdbtt  OMsgegrab,  BUdwerk$y  1828. 

2.  Marbles  of  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
which  wefQ  made  by  Paeonins  of  Mende  and  Alca- 
menes  of  Athens.  (Pans.  v.  16.)  Several  frag- 
ments of  t}ie§e  sculptores  were  discovered  in  1 829, 
and  an  ^^^  ^t  Paris  {EtpcdU.  SdMf.  de  la 
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Moriej  pL  74—78.)  The  figLres  of  these  marbles 
are  indeed  free  from  the  fetters  of  the  ancient  style, 
and  show  a  true  imitation  of  nature,  but  do  not 
neariy  coma  up  to  the  ideal  simplicity  of  the  works 
of  Pheidias. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Attic  school  rose 
to  its  highest  perfection  under  Pheidias,  the  school 
of  Algol  was  likewise  raised  to  its  summit  by 
Polydeitus,  who  was  inferior  to  the  former  in  his 
statues  of  gods  (Qtiinctil.  xii.  10.  §  7,&c.  ;  Cic. 
BnU.  18),  though  he  advanced  the  toreutic  art  in 
his  colossal  atatue  of  Heim  at  Aigos  further  than 
Pheidias.  (Plin.  //.M  xxxiv.  8.  s.  1 9.  §  2.)  But 
the  art  of  making  bronze,  statues  of  athletes  was 
carried  by  him  to  the  greatest  perfection:  ideal 
youthful  and  manly  beauty  was  the  sphere  in  which 
he  excelled.  Among  his  statues  of  gods  we  only 
know  two,  that  of  Hera  and  another  of  Hermes. 
Pliny  mentions  several  of  his  representations  of 
human  beings,  in  which  without  neglecting  to  give 
them  individuality,  he  made  youthful  figures  in 
their  purest  beauty,  and  with  the  most  accurate 
proportions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  human  body. 
(Plin.  /.  e. ;  comp.  Strab.  viiL  p.  372.)  One  of 
these  statues,  a  youthful  Doryphorus,  was  made 
with  such  accurate  observation  of  the  proportions 
of  the  parts  of  the  body,  that  it  was  looked  upon 
by  the  ancient  artists  as  a  canon  of  rules  on  this 
point  {Cie.  BniL  86,  Orat,2;  QuintiL  v.  12. 
§  21  ;  Lucian,  <fe  SaikU.  75.)  Polydeitus  is  said 
to  have  written  a  work  on  the  same  subject,  and  it 
may  be  that  his  Doryphorus  was  intended  to  give  a 
practical  specimen  of  the  rules  he  had  hiid  down 
in  his  treatise.  He  gained  a  victory  over  Pheidiaa 
in  the  representation  of  an  Amazon,  which  must 
consequentiy  have  been  a  figure  in  the  greatest 
luxuriance  of  female  beauty  combined  with  a  manly 
character.  (MUUer,  ^frAao/.  §  121.)  Polydei- 
tus was  also  distinguished  in  portrait-statues,  among 
which  that  of  Artemon  Periphoretus,  a  mechani- 
cian of  the  time  of  Perides,  is  mentioned  with  es- 
pecial praise.     (Comp.  Did.  of  Biog,  s.  e.) 

Myron  of  Eleuthenie,  about  01.  87,  was,  like 
Polydeitus,  a  disdple  of  Ageladas,  but  adhered  to  a 
closer  imitation  of  nature  than  Polydeitus,  and  as 
fiir  as  the  impression  upon  the  senses  was  concerned, 
bis  works  were  most  pleasing,  but  animi  tentut 
nan  eitpreuU,  says  Pliny  {H,  M  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  § 
3).  The  cow  of  Myron  in  bronze  was  celebrated 
inalluitiquity.  (Tzetzes.  CM.  viil  1 94,  &c. ;  Pro- 
pert  it  31.  7.)  Pliny  mentions  a  considerable 
number  of  his  works,  among  which  a  dog,  a  disco- 
bolus, pentathli  and  pancratiasts  were  most  cele- 
brated ;  the  hist  of  them  were  especially  dis- 
tinguished for  their  ewytkmia  and  the  animation 
displayed  in  their  movements,  as  well  as  for  the 
most  beautiful  athletic  attitudes.  Among  his  sta- 
tues of  gods  we  find  only  mention  of  a  colossal 
groun  representing  Heracles,  Zeus,  and  Athena, 
which  he  made  for  the  Samians.  f  Plin.  /.  c  ;  Cic. 
0.  Verr.  iv.  3  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  637.)  In  his  execu- 
tion of  the  hair  he  adhered,  according  to  Pliny,  to 
the  ancient  style.    (See  Did,  of  Biog»  «.  v.) 

The  deviation  from  the  sublime  ideality  of  the 
Attic  school  of  Pheidias  was  still  more  manifest  in 
the  works  of  Callimachus  and  Demetrius.  The 
former  executed  his  statues  with  the  utmost  possi- 
ble accuracy  and  attention  to  the  minutest  details, 
but  was  careless  in  the  conception  as  well  as  in  the 
execution  of  the  whole,  which  destroyed  the  value 
of  his  works,  whence  he  ww  detignated  by  the 
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nkikiuuDe  of  JttT«ni£(rcx>wt.  Quinetiliao  (xii.  10. 
I  0)  my  of  him  nimiut  m  wrUaie.  (Comp.  Lnciaii, 
PkOopi.  18  ;  Plin.  ^HtL  iii  6.)  On  the  whole  it 
■hooid  be  obaenred,  that  near  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
poimesian  war  and  afterwards  the  greater  part  of 
the  artiate  continned  to  work  in  the  spirit  and 
style  of  Polycleitoa,  and  that  the  principal  prodne- 
tions  in  Peloponneeos  were  hronse  statuet  of  ath- 
letes and  statnes  erected  in  honour  of  other  distin- 
guished persons.  (PanSi  z.  9.  §  4,  rt.  2.  §  4  ; 
PkU  L^tamd.  1,  18,  <ts  Orae.  Fytk  2.) 

The  change  which  took  |daoe  after  the  Petopon- 
nesian  war  in  the  poUic  mind  at  Athens  ooold  not 
&il  to  show  its  inflaence  upon  the  arts  also  ;  and 
the  school  of  statuary,  which  had  gxadually  become 
developed,  was  as  different  from  that  of  Pheidias  as 
the  then  existing  state  of  Mins  at  Athens  was  from 
that  which  bad  grown  out  of  the  wan  with  Persia. 
It  was  especially  Scopas  of  Paros  and  Praxiteles 
of  Athens,  about  one  generation  after  Myron  and 
Polycleitus,  who  gave  the  reflex  of  their  time  in 
their  productions.  Their  works  expressed  the 
softer  feelinga  and  an  excited  state  of  mind,  such 
as  would  make  a  strong  impression  upon  and  cap> 
tiTate  the  senses  of  the  beholders.  But  the  chief 
masters  of  this  new  school  still  had  the  wisdom  to 
eombine  these  thingSi  which  were  commanded  by 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  with  a  noble  and  snblime  con- 
ception of  the  ideas  which  they  embodied  in  their 
works.  Scopas  and  Praxitelee  wen  both  distin- 
guished as  sculpton  in  marble,  and  both  worked  in 
the  same  style ;  the  legendair  circlet  to  which  most 
of  their  idesl  productions  bJong  an  those  of  Dio- 
nysus and  Aphrodite,  a  fad  which  also  shows  tiie 
chancter  oftheage.  Then  was  a  time  when  this 
Khool  of  statuary  was  considered  superior  eten  to 
Ihat  of  Pheidias,  and  it  is  indeed  true  that  its  pro- 
ductions an  distinguished  by  exquisite  beauty  and 
gracefulness,  whence  their  female  statuet  in  parti- 
cular are,  in  one  sense,  unriTslled  ;  but  the  effect 
they  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  beholden 
was  by  no  means  of  the  same  pun  and  eletating 
natun  as  that  of  the  works  of  their  prodeoestors. 
( For  an  account  of  their  works,  see  the  articles  Pixms- 
itelet  and  Soopat  in  the  DkUemary  of  Biography,) 

Cephissodonis  and  Timanhus  wen  sons  of 
Praxiteles.  Then  wen  several  works  of  the  for* 
mer  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pliny ;  he  made  hit 
art  subservient  to  passions  and  sensual  desins. 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxvi  5.  s.  4.  §  6)  mentions  among 
his  works  a  celebrated  Symnlcigma  at  Peigamns, 
which  is  the  first  instance  of  this  kind  that  we  hear 
of  in  Orecian  art  A  simiUr  spirit  pervaded  the 
works  of  Leocharos  (as  his  Ganymedes  carried  by 
an  eagle  up  to  Zeus),  of  Polycles^  who  vras  the  fint 
that  made  the  voluptuous  statnee  of  Hennaphro- 
dites,  and  of  Silanion,  who  made  a  dying  Jocaste. 
(Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiv.  8.  a.  19.  §  17  and  20  ;  Pint 
de  And,  PotL  S,  S^po;  v.  1  ;  see  Diet,  </  Biog, 
t.  V9,)  licochares  also  made  a  number  of  portrait- 
statues  in  ivory  and  gold  of  memben  of  the  nyal 
ftunily  of  Macedonia,  and  of  other  persons^  (  Paus. 
V.  20.)  Such  portrait^statnes  about  this  time  began 
to  give  much  occupation  to  the  artists.  About  the 
year  350  b.  a  several  of  the  gnatest  artists  of  the 
age,  snch  at  Scopes,  Leochares,  Timotheus,  and 
Bryaxis,  wen  engaged  in  Caria  in  making  the 
magnificent  maustSeam  of  Mansolus,  a  general 
description  of  which  is  given  under  Mausolbum. 

Most  of  the  above-mentioned  artists,  however 
widely  their  woriu  differed  from  those  of  the  school 
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of  Pheidias,  may  yet  be  regarded  at  having  only 
continued  and  developed  its  principles  of  art  in  a 
certain  direction  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod Enphrsnor  and  Lysippus  of  Sicyon  carried  out 
the  prindplet  of  the  Axgive  school  of  Polyclritas. 
(Cic.  Bnt  86.)  Their  principal  object  was  to  r»- 
preeent  the  highest  possible  degree  of  physical 
beauty  and  of  athletic  and  hermc  power.  (See 
their  lives  in  the  Diet  yjlM^).  The  chief  chaiac- 
teristie  of  Lysippus,  and  his  school  it  a  ckiee 
imitation  of  nature,  which  even  contrived  to 
npreaent  bodily  defiKts  in  some  interesting  man- 
ner, as  in  his  portniu  of  Alexander  ;  iu  tendency 
is  entirdy  realistic  The  ideal  statnes  of  fonner 
times  disappear  mon  and  men,  and  make  way 
for  men  portrsits.  Lysippus,  it  is  true,  made  sta- 
tues of  godt ;  but  they  did  not  property  belong  to 
his  sphen  ;  he  merely  executed  them  because  he 
had  received  orden  which  he  could  not  well  refuse. 
His  greatest  can  was  bestowed  upon  the  execution 
of  the  details  (oiyirfiae  cptrmm)^  upon  the  cornet 
proportions  of  the  parta  of  the  human  body,  and 
upon  making  his  statues  slender  and  tall  above  the 
common  standard.  In  short,  all  the  features  which 
charscterite  the  next  period  appear  in  the  school  of 
Lysippus. 

IV.  FomrA  Period^  from  01  111  toOLXhZ, 
(336— 146  &C.) 

Within  a  few  generations  Oredan  art  had  passed 
through  the  various  stages  of  developement,  and 
each  of  them  had  produced  such  an  abundance  of 
masterpieces  that  it  was  difficult  for  a  new  genem- 
tion  of  artists  to  produce  new  and  original  wuks. 
Hence  the  artists  of  the  periods  which  followed 
oould  not  do  much  mon  than  imitftte,  and  their 
productions  an  better  or  worse  in  proportion  as 
they  wen  founded  upon  the  study  of  eariier  woriu 
or  not  But  even  tnis  period  of  eclecticism  hat 
nevertheless  produced  statues  and  groups  worthy 
of  the  highest  admiration,  and  which  can  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  best  works  of  antiquity.  The 
very  slow  decay  of  the  arts,  in  compazison  with  the 
rapid  decline  of  literature,  is  indeed  a  strange  phe- 


During  the  fint  fifty  yean  of  this  period  the 
schools  c»  Praxiteles  and  Lysippus  continued  to 
flourish,  especially  in  works  of  bronte ;  but  after 
this  time  bronse  statues  wen  seldom  made,  until 
the  art  was  carried  on  with  new  vigour  at  Athens 
about  the  end  of  the  period.  The  school  of  Ly- 
sippus gave  rise  to  that  of  Rhodes,  when  his  dis- 
ciple Chares  formed  the  most  celebrated  among  the 
hundred  cdoBsal  statues  of  the  sun.  It  was  seventy 
cubits  high  and  partly  of  metal  It  stood  near  the 
harbour,  and  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake 
about  225  &  c.  (Plin.  H,N.  xxxiv.  18 ;  Meursios, 
iZAoc/tit,  L  16 ;  Did,  </Biog,  $,  vj)  Antiquarians 
assign  to  this  part  of  the  fourth  period  several  very 
beautiful  works  stiU  extant,  at  the  magnificent 
group  of  Laoooon  and  hit  sons,  which  iras  dis- 
covered in  1506  near  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  is  at 
present  at  Rome.  This  is,  next  to  the  Niobe,  the 
most  beautiful  group  among  the  extant  works  of 
ancient  art ;  it  was  according  to  Pliny  the  work  of 
three  Rhodian  artists:  Agesander,  Polydorua,  and 
AthenodorusL  (Plin.  H,N,  xxxvL  5.  c  4.  §  11 , 
Lessing^s  Laoeoom,)  The  celebnted  Famesian  bull 
is  likewise  the  work  of  two  Rhodian  artists,  Apol- 
lonius  and  Tanriscnt.    (Plio.  H»  N.  xxxvi  5.  ti  4. 
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In  the  ▼arioQ*  kingdoms  which  arose  ont  of  tho 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  arts  were  more  or  less 
cnltivated,  and  not  only  were  the  great  master* 
works  of  former  timee  copied  to  adorn  the  new  ca- 
pitals, bat  new  schools  of  artists  sprang  up  in  several 
of  them.  Alexandria,  Pergamns,  and  Selenceia 
rivalled  each  other  in  art  no  less  than  in  literature. 
At  Peigamns  the  celebrated  groups  were  composed 
which  represented  the  Tictories  of  Attains  and 
Eumenes  oTer  the  Oanls.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxziv.  ^ 
a.  19.  §  24  ;  Pans,  i  25.  §  2  ;  Pint  Anton.  60.) 
It  is  beliered  by  some  (M'uller,^fYsL  §  158)  that 
the  so<alled  dying  gladiator  at  Rome  is  a  statue  of 
a  Oaul,  whieh  originally  belonged  to  one  of  these 
groups.  Ephesus  also  had  a  flourishing  sdiool  of 
art,  which  iq)pears  to  have  followed  in  the  main 
the  style  of  Lysippus,  and  excelled,  like  that  of 
Peigamns,  in  the  representation  of  battle  scenes. 
The  Borg^ese  fighter  in  the  LouYre  is  supposed  to 
be  the  work  of  an  Ephesian  Agasias,  and  to  haTe 
originally  formed  a  part  of  such  a  battle-scene.  In 
Syria  too,  art  flourished  at  Antioch  until  the  time 
of  Antiochns  IV.,  before  whoie  reign  a  number  of 
statues  had  already  been  carried  away  by  Scipio. 

In  theie  new  monarchies  statues  of  the  gods 
were  seldom  made,  and  when  they  were  executed 
they  were  in  most  cases  copies  from  earlier  works, 
as  the  character  in  which  the  gods  were  repre- 
sented had  gndually  become  fixed,  and  few  artists 
ventured  to  alter  the  forms,  which  had  become 
typical.  Portrait-statues  of  kings  increased,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  a  great  extent  The  vanity  of 
the  kings  and  the  flattery  of  the  artisU  created  a 
new  kind  of  statues:  the  princes  wen  fi«quently 
identified  with  certain  deities,  and  were  conse- 
quently represented  as  such  with  all  the  reqnisite 
attributes.  In  many  cases  the  mere  bast  of  a  king 
was  put  upon  the  body  of  a  statue  of  a  god.  This 
was  a  most  dangerous  rock  for  artists;  for  the 
simple  representation  of  a  king  in  the  shape  of  a 
god,  which  conunenced  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Alexander,  was  soon  thought  an  insufficient  mark 
of  veneration,  and  art  degenerated  into  a  mere  in- 
strument of  the  most  YiUgar  flattery :  pomp  and 
show  and  tasteless  ornaments  were  mistaken  for  art 
Flattery  towards  the  great  was  also  shown  in  the 
monstrous  number  of  statues  that  were  erected  to 
one  and  the  same  individual.  Demetrius  Phalereus 
had  360,  or  according  to  othen  1500  statues  erected 
to  him.  (Athen.  xiL  p^  537  ;  Pans.  v.  24.  §  3  ; 
Clem.  Alex.  JProinpL  iv.  p.  16,  ed.  Sylb^ ;  Dion 
Chrysost  OraL  37.  p.  122.)  When  the  honour  of 
a  statue  ceased  to  be  considered  as  a  high  distinc- 
tion, and  when  it  became  necessary  to  produce 
such  numben  of  statues,  the  workmanship  na- 
turally became  wone  in  proportion  as  the  honour 
sank  in  public  estimation.  During  this  time  it 
became  customary  to  combine  with  the  statues  of 
kings  and  eenerals  symboUcal  representations  of 
towns,  which  are  called  t^om  v^Asvr.  In  Magna 
Oraeda  art  gndually  fisll  into  decay  after  the  wan 
with  the  RoDians ;  and  the  example  of  Capoa, 
from  which  all  the  statues  were  carried  to  Rome, 
affinda  us  an  instance  of  the  robberies  and  plonder 
which  were  committed  by  the  Romans  in  other 
towns  of  Italy.  But  even  after  the  Roman  con- 
quests the  enltivstion  of  the  phstic  arts  cannot  have 
ceased  altogether*  as  we  must  infer  bom  the  nu- 
merous works  found  at  Pompeii*  some  of  which 
possess  a  higher  degree  of  peneetion  and  beauty 
than  might  haTe  hm.  expected  in  woriu  of  so  hite 
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a  date.  In  Sicily  the  activity  of  the  artists  appeara 
to  have  ceased  after  the  Roman  conquest,  for  die 
numerous  works  with  which  Syrocase  was  adorned 
and  with  which  we  are  made  acquainted  by  Cicero 
(c.  Verr.  iv.),  mostly  belong  to  an  earlier  period. 

Shortly  before  the  taking  of  Corinth  by  Mom- 
mios,  statics  in  bronze  and  marble  were  revived 
at  Athens ;  and  although  the  artists  were  far  in- 
ferior to  those  of  former  times,  yet  they  still  pro- 
duced works  of  great  excellence,  as  they  showed 
their  good  sense  and  taste  by  making  the  master- 
works  of  their  predecessors  the  subjects  of  study 
and  imitation.  (Plin.  If,  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  Among 
those  who  contributed  most  to  this  revival  of  sta- 
tuary were  Cleomenes  (who  made  the  Medioean 
Venus,  an  imitation  of  that  of  Cnidus,  but  inferior 
in  point  of  taste  and  delicacy),  his  son  Cleomenes 
(by  whom  then  is  a  statue  in  the  Louvre,  which 
shows  exquisite  workmanship  but  little  life),  Gly- 
con,  Apollonius,  and  others.  (See  their  lives  in 
the  VkL  o/Bicff,) 

About  tile  dose  of  this  period,  and  for  more  than 
a  century  afterwards,  the  Romans,  in  the  conquest  . 
of  the  countries  where  the  arts  had  flourished, 
made  it  a  regular  practice  to  carry  away  the  works 
of  art ;  and,  as  they  were  unable  to  appreciate  their 
value  and  merit,  they  acted  in  many  cases  no 
better  than  rude  barbarians,  regarding  the  most 
precious  relics  of  art  in  no  other  light  than  that  of 
chain  and  tables,  which  might  be  made  again  at 
pleasure  and  at  any  time.  At  first  these  robberies 
were  carried  on  wittk  some  moderation,  as  by  Mar- 
oellus  at  Syracuse  and  by  Fabius  Maximus  at 
Tarentum,  and  only  with  a  view  to  adorn  their 
triumphs  and  the  public  buildings  of  Rome.  The 
triumphs  over  Philip,  Antiochus,  the  Aetolians, 
the  Gauls  in  Asia,  Perseus,  Pseudo-Philip,  and 
above  all  the  taking  of  Corinth,  and  subsequently 
the  victories  over  Mithridates  and  Cleopatra,  filled 
the  Roman  temples  and  porticoes  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  works  of  art  After  the  taking  of  Co- . 
rinth,  the  Roman  generals  and  govemon  of  pro- 
vinces began  to  show  a  kind  of  amatenrship  in 
works  of  art,  which  was  probably  more  owing  to 
the  fiishion  prevailing  among  the  Roman  grandees 
than  to  any  real  taste  or  love  for  the  fine  arts: 
they  now  carried  off  whatever  they  could,  to  adorn 
their  own  residences.  Sometimes  either  their  ava- 
rice or  necessity  induced  them  to  melt  down  the 
most  precious  works  without  any  regard  to  artistic 
worth.  The  sacrilegious  plunder  of  temples  and 
the  carrying  away  of  the  sacred  statues  from  the 
public  sanctuaries,  which  had  at  fint  been  pre- 
vented to  some  extent  by  the  pontifis,  became 
afterwards  a  common  practice.  The  manner  in 
which  Veires  acted  in  Sicily  is  but  one  of  many 
instances  of  the  extent  to  which  these  robberies 
were  carried  on.  The  emperors,  especially  Au- 
gustus, Caligula,  and  Nero,  followed  these  exam- 
ples, and  the  immense  number  of  statues  which 
notwithstanding  all  this  remained  at  Rhodes,  Del- 
phi, Athens,  and  Olympia,  is  truly  astonishing. 
(See  YSlkel,  Ueber  die  Wegfvhrung  der  alien 
Kiautwerhe  au$  den  eroberten  Landem  naA  Rom ; 
MUUer,  ArehiuL  §  164,  &c.) 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  state  of  sta- 
tuary during  tbe  last  stage,  in  which  Rome  was  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  world,  it  will  be  necessary  to 

S've  an  outline  of  the  history  of  statuary  among 
e  Etruscans  and  Romans  down  to  the  year  146 
&  c. 
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The  Etntcaiu  w«ra  on  the  whole  an  bduttrioiu 
and  enterpriting  people.  Different  hypotheses  hare 
heen  proposed  to  aoeount  for  the  cultiration  of  the 
arts,  in  which  thi«  nation  ezeeUed  all  others  in 
centnl  and  northern  Ital  j,  at  well  aa  for  the  pecoliar 
style  of  some  of  their  produetions.  Some  writers 
think  that  it  was  owing  to  colonies  from  Lydi«» 
which  were  established  at  Caen  and  Tarqoinii, 
others  that  the  Etroacans  thenselTes  were  a  Pe- 
lasgian  tribe.  With  the  works  of  Grecian  ait  they 
most  hare  become  acquainted  at  an  early  time 
throagh  their  intercoorse  with  the  Greeks  of 
aonthem  Italy,  whose  influence  open  the  art  of  the 
Etruscans  is  oTident  in  nnmerons  cases.  The  East 
also  appean  to  hare  exercised  some  inflnence  upon 
the  Etnueans,  aa  many  works  of  art  found  in 
Etmria  contain  precisely  the  same  representatbns 
as  those  which  we  find  in  Asia,  especially  among 
the  Babylonians.  However  this  may  have  been 
effected,  we  know  for  certain  that  the  whole  range 
of  the  fine  arts  was  cultifated  by  the  Etnueans  at 
an  early  period.  Statuary  in  day  (which  here 
supplied  the  place  of  wood,  ^«am^  used  in  Greece) 
and  in  bnnse  appean  to  huTO  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  In  267  &C.  no  leas  than 
2000  bronxe  statues  are  said  to  hare  existed  at 
VoUinii  ^Plin.  ff,N,  xxxIt.  16,  18;  compare 
VitruT.  ill.  2),  and  numerous  works  of  Etruscan 
art  are  still  extant,  which  show  great  Tigour  and 
life,  though  they  do  not  possess  a  rery  high  degree 
of  beauty.  Among  them  we  may  mention  the 
Chimaere  of  Arretium  (at  Florence) ;  the  Capitoline 
She-wolf  (Dionys.  i.  79  ;  Ur,  x.  23),  which  was 
dedicated  in  B.&  296  ;  the  Minerva  of  Aresao 
(now  at  Florence);  and  others.  Some  of  their 
statues  are  worked  in  a  Greek  style ;  othen  are  of 
a  character  peculiar  to  themselres,  and  entirely 
different  from  works  of  Grecian  art,  being  stiff  and 
ugly ;  othen  again  are  exaggemted  and  forced  in 
their  movements  and  attitudes,  and  resemble  the 
figures  which  we  meet  with  in  the  representations 
of  Asiatic  nations^  Etruscan  utensils  of  bronie, 
such  as  candelabra,  paterae,  cups,  thrones,  &&, 
embellished  with  various  ornaments  and  figures, 
were  very  highly  valued  in  antiquity,  and  even  at 
Athens  at  a  time  when  the  arts  were  still  flourish* 
ing  there.  (Ath.  i.  p.  28,  xv.  p.  700.)  Their 
works  in  stone,  especially  the  alto  and  basso- 
relievos,  which  are  found  m  considenble  numben 
on  chests  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  are 
with  few  exceptions,  of  very  inferior  merit 

The  Romans  previously  to  the  time  of  the  fint 
Tarquiu  are  said  to  have  had  no  images  of  the 
gods  ;  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  their  statues 
of  gods  in  clay  or  wood  were  made  by  Etruscan 
artists.  (Plin.  II,  N,  xxxv.  45,  xxxiv.  16.)  During 
the  eariy  part  of  the  republic  the  works  executed 
at  Rome  were  altogether  of  a  useful  and  practical 
and  not  of  an  ornamental  charscter ;  and  statuary 
was  in  consequence  little  cultivated.  But  in  the 
course  of  time  the  senate  and  the  people,  as  well  as 
foreign  states  which  desired  to  show  their  gratitude 
to  some  Roman,  began  to  erect  bionse  statues  to 
distinguished  persons  in  the  Forum  and  other 
phues.  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxiv.  U.)  The  eeriiest 
works  of  this  kind,  which  we  can  consider  as  really 
historical,  are  the  statues  of  Attus  Navius  (Plin. 
H.  N,  xxxiv.  1 1 ;  Cic  de  Dtein,  i.  1 1),  of  Minuciua 
outside  the  Porta  Trigemina,  and  of  Pythagoras 
and  Alcibiades,  which  stood  in  the  comen  of  the 
eomitium  from  the  year  a  a  314  down  to  the  dio- 
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tatorship  of  Sulk.  (Plin.  H,N,  xxxiv.  12.)  The 
hwt  two  statues  wen  undoubtedly  of  Gred:  work- 
manship. The  earliest  metal  statue  of  a  deity 
waS|  according  to  Pliny,  a  Ceres  which  was  made 
of  the  confiscaited  proper^  of  Spurins  Caseins,  about 
485  B.  c.  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiv.  9.)  Two  other  metal 
stataes  of  gods  wen  the  Capitoline  Hercules,  306 
&  a  (Uv.  ix.  44),  and  the  ooloeaal  statue  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupiter,  which,  according  to  lavy,  waa 
made  about  490  bl  c.  (Liv<  ix.  40,  z.  38 ;  Plin. 
II»  N,  xxxiv.  18.)  The  number  of  statues  of  men 
in  the  Forum  appean  soon  to  have  become  very 
gnat,  and  many  persons  aeem  to  have  had  them 
erected  then  without  any  right:  henoe  in  161 
BLC.  the  censon  P.  Onndina  Sdpm  and  M.  Po- 
pilius  nmoved  from  the  Forum  all  the  statues  of 
mi^ttmtes  which  had  not  been  erected  with  the 
sanction  of  the  senate  or  the  people.  {W^H.N, 
xxxiv.  14.)  A  atatue  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi,  stood  in  the  porticus  of  Metellua. 
The  artists  by  whom  these  and  other  statuea  wen 
executed  wen  undoubtedly  Gneks  and  Etruscans. 

V.  Fifik  Period,  fnm  O^L  158  (b.  c.  146)  to  Urn 
fall  (^  Oe  WuUm  Empire, 

During  this  period  Rome  was  the  capital  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world,  not  through 
its  intellectual  auperiority,  but  by  its  military  wad 
political  power.  But  it  nevwtheless  became  the 
oentn  of  art  and  litenture,  as  the  artists  resorted 
thither  from  all  parte  of  the  empin  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  employment  in  the  houses  of  the  great. 
The  mass  of  the  people,  however,  had  as  little  taste 
for  and  wen  as  httle  concerned  about  the  arts  as 
ever.  (Herat  ^rt /'oet  323;  Petron.  8a)  In 
addition  to  this  then  was  still  a  strong  party  of 
the  Romans,  who,  either  from  an  nffis^ed  or  aa 
honest  contempt  for  the  Greeks,  entertained  the 
vain  hope  of  being  aUe  to  reston  the  olden  times. 
These  drcumstancea  account  for  the  foot  that  a  man 
like  Cicero  thought  it  necessary  to  conceal  and  die- 
guise  his  love  and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts.  It 
was,  therefore,  only  the  most  distinguished  and  in- 
tellectual Romans  that  really  loved  and  cherished 
the  arts.  This  was  both  a  fortunate  and  an  unfor- 
tunate circumstance :  had  it  not  been  so,  art  would 
have  perished  at  once ;  now  it  continued  in  some 
degree  to  be  cultivated,  but  it  experienced  the  same 
fate  which  it  has  met  with  at  all  times,  when  it 
has  continued  its  existence  without  the  sympathies 
of  the  people,  and  merely  under  the  patronage  of 
the  great  Notwithstanding  these  unfovouraUe 
dreumstanoes,  then  wen  a  number  of  distinguished 
artists  at  Rome  during  the  latter  period  of  the  re- 
public, who  had  really  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  an- 
dent  Greeks  and  who  produced  woiksof  great  beauty 
and  merit  We  need  only  mention  such  names 
as  Pasiteles  of  southern  Italy,  who  was  a  Roman 
dtixen,  and  who  made  an  ivory  statue  of  Jupiter  for 
the  temple  of  Metellus  (Plin.  /f.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4. 
§  12);  Aroesihuis,  of  whom  Pliny  mentions  severs! 
highly  valued  works,  and  whose  models  wen  prised 
more  than  the  statues  of  othen ;  Dedus,  who  even 
ventured  to  rival  Chares  in  the  art  of  founding 
metal  statues ;  Diogenes,  and  others.  During  the 
empire  the  arts  declined,  and,  with  some  nob£  ex- 
ceptions, merely  administered  to  the  vanity,  luxur 
ries,  and  caprices  of  the  empenrL  (Senec.  E^>i$L 
88.)  The  inertness  of  the  times,  says  Phny  (H,  N.) 
xxxv.  2),  has  destroyed  the  arts ;  and  as  there 
wen  no  men  minds  to  be  represented,  the  npr» 
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■Bntfttionfl  of  the  bodies  wen  likewiia  ziegledad. 
Occuionally,  howoTeri  excellent  and  gifted  wulp- 
ton  ttill  aroie,  and  adorned  the  palaces  of  the  em- 
peion  with  beautiful  groupe.  Pliny  (/T.  N.  zxxti. 
4.  §  11)  mentions  as  such  Cratems,  Pjtbodonu, 
Polydectes,  Heimolaus,  a  second  Pythodoius,  Ar- 
temon,  and  Aphrodisius  of  Tialles.  (See  the  arti- 
cles in  the  DieL  o/Biog.)  In  the  time  of  Nero, 
who  did  much  for  the  arts,  we  meet  with  Zeno- 
doms,  a  founder  of  metal  statues,  who  was  com- 
missioned by  the  emperor  to  execute  a  colossal 
statue  of  110  feet  high,  representing  Nero  as  the 
Sun.  The  woik  was  not  completely  executed,  as 
the  art  of  using  the  metal  had  fellen  into  obUrion. 
In  A.  D.  75  the  statue  was  oonseoated  as  a  Sol, 
and  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  statue  of  Corn- 
modus  by  altering  the  head.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxir. 
18;  Herodian,  i.  15.)  The  principal  sculptured 
works  that  were  produced  during  the  empire,  were, 
I.  Reliefe  on  public  monuments,  such  as  those 
adorning  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  which  repre- 
sented tiie  apotheosis  of  the  emperor,  and  his  tri- 
umph over  Judaea.  The  inyention  and  grouping 
of  the  figures  are  good  and  tasteful,  but  the  exe- 
cution is  careless.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
reliefs  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Forum  of 
Domitian,  in  which  the  drapery  in  particular  is 
▼ery  bad.  2.  Statues  and  busts  of  the  emperors. 
These  may  again  be  diTided  into  chuses,  and  are 
easiest  distinguished  by  the  costumes  in  which  they 
are  represented.  They  are  (a)  faithful  portraits  in 
the  costume  of  ordinary  life  (lo^),  or  in  the  attire 
of  warrion  {daime  Ikoracaiae)  generally  in  an  at- 
titude as  if  they  were  addressing  a  body  of  men,  as, 
e.  g.  the  colossal  statue  of  Augustus  in  the  palace 
Qrimani.  To  this  class  also  belong  the  equestrian 
statues,  and  the  statues  upon  triumphal  can  with 
from  two  to  six  horses,  and  sometimes  cTen  with 
elephants,  which  were  frequently  made  for  emperon 
out  of  mere  vanity,  and  without  there  having  been 
any  real  triumph  to  occasion  such  a  work.  (Dion 
Cass.  liii.  22 ;  Stat.  Sih.  1 1 ;  Mart.  ix.  69 ;  Tadt. 
de  OraL  8. 11 ;  Jut.  vil  126  ;  Plin.  if.  N.  xxxiv. 
10.)  b.  Such  statues  as  were  intended  to  show 
the  individual  in  an  exalted,  heroic  or  deified 
character.  Among  those  were  reckoned  the  so- 
called  Achillean  statues,  which  were  fint  made  in 
the  time  of  Augustus;  they  were  naked,  and  bore 
a  hasta  in  one  hand  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxiv.  10^ :  and 
secondly,  statues  in  a  sitting  position,  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  naked,  and  a  pallium  co- 
rering  the  loins.  These  statues  wen  intended  to 
represent  an  emperor  as  Jupiter,  but  sometimes 
also  as  an  Apollo.  (Muller,  Arch.  %  199.)  This 
method  of  representing  an  emperor  as  a  god  was 
at  fint  practised  with  much  good  taste.  The 
statues  of  the  Uidies  of  the  imperial  fiunilies  are 
likewise  either  simple  and  faithful  portraits,  or  they 
are  idealized  as  goddesses:  specimens  of  each  kind 
are  still  extant.  The  custom  adopted  in  the  Mace- 
donian time,  of  combining  allegorical  representa- 
tions of  towns  and  provinces  with  the  monumente 
erected  in  honour  of  the  sorereigns,  vras  sometimes 
followed  by  the  Romans  alio,  and  some  of  them 
were  made  by  very  distinguished  artists.  (Strsb. 
iv.  p.  192;  Miiller,  Lc)  In  Uie  reign  of  Trajan 
were  executed  the  column  of  Tmjan,  with  scnlp- 
tures  repffisenting  the  victories  of  this  emperor 
^^^'^  ^e  DaOBO**  and  other  similar  works.     We 
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»  P%ggt  B  beautifiil  colossal  statue  of  Nerva 
iT^m,  and  in  the  Xiourre  there  is  a  beau- 


tifbl  statua  thoracata  of  Trojan,  and  seTeral  fine 
bnsto  of  the  same  emperor. 

Down  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian  statuary  had  be- 
come more  and  more  confined  to  the  representation 
of  subjecte  of  a  common  nature,  so  that  at  length 
we  scarcely  find  anything  else  but  the  records  of 
victories  in  the  reliefs  on  the  public  monuments, 
and  the  various  kinds  of  statues  of  the  emperon 
and  the  memben  of  their  fiunilies.  But  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  the  arte  seemed  to  begin  a  new 
aera.  He  himself  vras  undoubtedly  a  real  lover 
and  connoisseur  of  art,  and  he  encouraged  it  not 
only  at  Rome,  but  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 
The  great  Villa  of  Hadrian  below  Tivoli,  the  ruins 
of  which  cover  an  extent  of  ten  Roman  miles  in 
circumference,  was  richer  in  works  of  art  than  any 
other  pUce  in  Italy.  Here  more  works  of  art  have 
been  dug  out  of  the  ground  than  anywhere  else 
within  the  same  compass. ,  Hadrian  was  fond  of 
the  ancient  forms  in  art  as  well  as  in  bmguage,  and 
many  works  in  the  archaic  style  still  extant  may 
have  been  executed  at  this  tune.  Some  statues 
made  at  this  time  combine  Egyptian  stiffness  with 
Oredan  elegance ;  and,  espeoally,  the  represente- 
tions  of  Egyptian  deities,  such  as  that  of  Isis,  are 
half  Greek  and  half  Egyptian.  But,  by  the  side  of 
this  strange  school,  there  existed  another,  in  which 
the  pure  Greek  style  vras  cultivated,  and  which  has 
produced  works  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration. 
Foremost  among  these  stand  the  stetues  and  buste 
of  Antinous,  for  whom  the  emperor  entertained  a 
passionate  partiality,  and  who  was  represented  in 
mnnmerable  works  of  art  The  colossal  bust  of 
Antinous  in  the  Louvre  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
finest  worics  of  ancient  art,  and  is  pkced  by  some 
critics  on  an  equality  with  the  best  works  that 
Grseee  has  produced.  The  two  centaun  of  black 
marble  on  the  Capitol  probably  belong  to  the  reign 
of  Hadrian:  one  of  them  is  executed  in  an  old 
and  noble  style,  and  is  managed  by  a  little  Eros 
riding  on  his  back  ;  the  other  looks  more  like  an 
intoxicated  Satyr.  There  are  also  some  very 
good  works  in  red  marble  which  are  referred  to 
this  period,  aa  that  material  is  not  known  to  have 
been  used  before  the  age  of  Hadrian. 

As  the  arte  had  received  such  encouragement 
and  brought  forth  such  iruite  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian, the  efiecto  remained  visible  for  some  time 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Antonines.  Antoninus 
Pius  built  the  great  villa  at  I^nuvium,  of  which 
ruins  are  still  extant,  and  where  many  excellent 
works  of  art  have  been  discovered.  But  sophistry 
and  pedantic  learning  now  hegm  to  regard  the  arts 
with  the  same  contempt  aa  the  ignorance  of  the 
Romans  had  formeriy  done.  The  feiese  of  a  tem- 
ple, which  the  senate  caused  to  be  erected  to 
Antoninus  Pius  and  Faustina,  is  adorned  with 
griffins  and  vessels  of  very  exquisite  workmanship ; 
but  the  buste  and  statues  of  the  emperon  show  in 
many  parte  an  affected  elegance,  while  the  features 
of  the  countenance  are  tasteless  and  trivial  copies 
of  nature^  The  best  among  the  extant  works  of 
this  time  are  the  equestrian  statue  of  M.  Aurelius 
of  gilt  bronse,  which  stands  on  the  Capitol,  and 
the  column  of  M.  Aurelius  with  reliefs  represent- 
ing scenes  of  his  war  against  the  MaroomannL 
The  buste  which  we  possess  of  M.  Aurelius,  Faus- 
tina, and  Lucius  Verus,  are  executed  wi^  very 
great  care,  especially  as  regards  the  hair.  The 
number  of  extant  buste  of  the  Antonines  amounta 
to  above  one  hundred ;  and  the  rate  at  which  buste- 
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of  empenn  w«i«  nnMtimM  mnltiplMd  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fiMt,  that  th«  wnato  MinetiiiMt 
ordained  that  the  boet  of  an  emperor  iheiild  be  in 
the  honie  of  oTery  dtiaen. 

Af^  the  time  of  the  Anteninee  the  lymptoma 
of  decline  in  the  arts  beceme  more  and  more  tieible. 
The  moet  nnmerons  wocki  eontinoed  to  be  boeta 
and  ilataee  of  the  empenxt,  bat  the  beat  among 
them  are  not  free  from  afliBclation  and  mannerimB. 
The  hair,  capedaUy  in  the  repreeentations  of  female 
figoraa,  beeooMe  gndoally  ntteilj  tasteleoi,  and 
instead  of  the  naloial  hair  the  artiett  made  it  a 
point  to  show  that  it  wm  a  huge  peraqne,  which 
in  Mme  caeet  might  be  pot  on  and  taken  off  at 
pleasue.  [OALSBua.]  In  the  time  of  GarMalla 
many  etatoea  were  made,  eopeeiaUy  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Alexander  Serenw  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  etatoea,  not  from  a  gennine  k>Te  of  art, 
bat  bccaaae  he  delighted  in  the  repreoentationa  of 
great  and  good  men.  (Lamprid.  J/.  Ao.  36.)  The 
rcliefii  on  the  triamphal  arch  of  Septimiaa  Sere- 
ma,  rapreeenting  hie  Tietoriea  OTor  the  Parthiana, 
Aiaba,  and  Adiabeaians,  hare  eearody  any  artistic 
merita.  Daring  thia  time  of  deeay  the  eoatom 
aroee  of  adorning  aareophagi  with  figorea  in  high 
relief^  repreaenting  ecenes  from  the  legends  of  "&• 
meter  and  Dionysas,  and  from  the  heroic  agea  of 
Qreeee,  eoroetimea  also  the  &ble  of  Eros  and 
Psyche :  all  these  contained  allusions  to  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  Art,  howerer,  now  declined 
with  grvat  rapidity:  boste  and  statoes  were  more 
seldom  made  than  before,  and  are  awkward  and 
poor ;  the  hair  is  frequently  indicated  by  nothing 
else  bat  holes  bored  in  the  etsne.  The  reliefr  on 
the  eareophagi  gmdaally  become  monotonoas,  lifie- 
less,  and  evidently  executed  without  spirit  The 
reliefs  on  the  arch  of  Constantino,  whkh  are  not 
taken  from  that  of  Tmjan,  are  perfectly  mde  and 
worthless,  and  those  on  the  column  of  Theodoeius 
were  not  better.  Art  in  the  proper  eense  of  the 
word  ceased  to  exist;  statues  of  rictora  in  the 
nnblic  games  continued  to  be  erected  down  to  the 
fourth,  and  statues  of  the  emperors  (at  Constanti- 
nople) down  to  the  eighth  oentory  ;  but  at  Rome, 
as  at  Constantinople,  thoee  who  were  honoored  in 
this  way  were  more  concerned  aboat  their  rank 
and  drees  being  property  represented  in  their  sta- 
tues, than  aboot  the  real  artistic  merit  of  the  work. 
Statuary  became  mere  manual  tebour,  and  required 
nothing  bat  mechanical  skill  At  Constantinople, 
howoTer,  whers  statoes  had  been  coUeeted  firom 
Rome,  Greece,  and  Asia  Blinor,  the  oTento  of 
history  allowed  the  plastic  arte  to  die  away  mom 
gradually  than  in  Italy. 

Before  concluding,  it  remaina  to  aay  a  liew  words 
on  the  destruction  of  andent  works  of  art  Daring 
the  ktter  part  of  the  reign  of  Constantino  many 
stetnea  of  the  goda  were  deatroyed  and  melted 
down,  and  not  long  after  hia  time  a  ayatematic  d»- 
atraction  began,  which  under  Theodoeiaa  apread 
to  all  parte  of  the  empire.  The  apirit  of  destrue- 
tion,  howoTer,  was  not  directed  against  works  of 
ait  in  genoal  and  as  soch,  bat  only  a^abist  the 
pagan  idols.  The  opinion,  therefors,  which  is  en- 
tertained  by  some,  that  the  looses  we  hare  sastain- 
ed  in  works  of  ancient  art,  are  mainly  attribnteUe 
to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  is  too  sweeping 
and  generaL  Of  the  same  duuraeter  ia  another 
opinion,  according,  to  which  the  final  decay  of  an- 
cient art  was  a  oonaeqaenoe  of  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  new  religion.  The  coincidence  of  the  general 
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of  tba 


rodnetion  of  Chnstiamty  with  the  deeay  of  tba 
s  is  merdyaeddental.  That  the  eariy  Chiiatiana 
I  not  despise  the  arte  as  anch,  is  dear  from  ae- 


introduction  of  Chriatianity  with  the  deeay 
artoi 
did! 

▼eralfrcta.  We  know  that  they  erected  ataf  ee  to 
their  martyra,  of  which  we  hare  a  apedmen  in  that 
of  St  Hippolitna  in  the  Vatican  libniy ;  and  it  ia 
expreedy  staled  that  Christiatts  devoted  tfaemedvea 
to  the  exerdse  of  the  arta.  iBtnm9M,Atmal.adA, 
S08w)  The  nnmsfoaa  wo^  botly,  whidi  have 
been  found  in  the  Chriatian  eataeomba  at  Roasa, 
might  alone  be  a  onffident  proof  that  the  earij 
Christiana  were  not  hoetiW  towards  the  repreaent»- 
tienof  the  heroea  of  their  rsUgioB  in  worka  of  art. 
The  hoataity,  anch  as  it  appears  in  the  writinas  of 
Tatian  and  Augustme,  cannot  therefore  huTo  been 
genenl ;  and,  in  fret,  Chriatianity  during  the  mid- 
dle agea  became  aa  mudi  the  mother  of  the  arte  of 
modem  timee,  as  the  religion  of  Greece  waa  the 
mother  of  andent  art  Another  tery  generd  and 
yet  incQirect  notion  is,  timt  the  northern  barbariana 
afler  the  conqneet  ef  Rcme  intentionally  destroyed 
works  of  art.  This  opinion  is  not  supported  by 
any  of  the  contemporary  historians,  nor  is  it  at  aU 
probable.  The  barbarians  were  only  anxioos  to 
carry  with  them  the  most  predons  treasures  in 
order  to  enrich  themselTes;  a  statue  must  have 
been  an  object  of  indifference  to  them.  What 
perished,  perished  naturally  by  the  drcumstanees 
and  calamitiea  of  the  times:  in  times  of  need 
bronse  statuee  were  melted  down  and  the  material 
used  for  other  porpoees ;  marble  statues  were  fre- 
quently broken  to  pieces  and  used  for  building 
materials.  If  we  consider  the  history  of  Rome 
during  the  first  eentniieolrfker  the  conquest  of  Italy 
by  the  Geimana,  we  have  every  reason  to  wondw 
that  so  many  specimens  of  andent  ait  have  eome 
down  to  our  times. 

The  greateet  deetmction,  at  one  time,  of  ancient 
works  of  art  is  supposed  to  have  occoircd  at  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  collection  of  statues  had 
been  made  with  grsat  care,  and  their  number  had 
accumulated  to  an  amount  which  eeema  quite  sor- 
priaing  when  it  ia  conaidered  how  long  a  time  had 
ehipeed  dnoe  art  had  been  encouraged  or  protected. 
At  the  period  alluded  to  we  are  tohl  that  eome  of 
the  fineat  worka  of  the  andent  masten  were  por- 
poedy  destroyed ;  dther  in  mere  wantonness,  or 
with  the  view  of  tuning  the  material  into  money, 
or  for  sale  to  the  metal  founders  for  the  vdne 
of  the  bronse.  Among  the  few  works  saved  from 
this  devastation  am  tlw  odebtated  hronae  horses 
which  now  decomto  the  exterior  of  St  Markli 
church  at  Venice.  They  have  been  ascribed,  but 
without  sufficient  authority,  to  Lydppus. 

The  fmest  collection  of  andent  bronaes  is  in  the 
Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples.  They  have  been 
found  chiefly  in  the  mine  of  Hereulaneum  and 
Pompdi,  and  among  them  an  some  examples  of 
great  skill  and  beauty.  A  few  of  the  heads  offer 
peculiaritiee  in  the  treatment  of  the  hdr,  the  small 
coikscmw  curls,  and  the  ends  of  the  beards  being 
fiumed  of  separate  pieeea  of  metd  festened  on. 
Sevend  of  the  statues  huTo  the  eyee  of  paste,  and 
of  stones,  or  sometimes  of  a  difeent  metal  from 
the  material  of  the  rest  of  the  work.  Silver  was 
often  united  with  bronae.  Cicero  (  VmT»  it.  43) 
mentions  a  statue  of  ApoUo  awMut,  ci|/m  taybnore 
litteruUi  mimmtu  argmtm  nomea  Mj/romk  9tai  at- 
In  a  bronse  statue,  of  a  youth,  in  the 
cdiection  at  Puris,  are  the  remains  of  a  Oiedc 
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imcription  in  ulrer  letters.  They  are  inierted 
into  the  left  foot.  The  Moaeo  Borbonico  potaeesee 
•ome  eiamples  of  inlaid  silver  work.  There  are 
also  instances  of  it  in  the  collection  of  bronies  in 
the  British  Mnsenm.  Many  of  the  examples  of 
bronie  works  that  hare  reached  ns  exhibit  signs 
of  having  been  gilt,  and  the  writers  of  antiquity 
refer  occasionally  to  the  practice.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  employed  till  taste  had  much 
deteriorated ;  probably  when  the  valae  and  rich- 
ness of  the  material  were  more  highly  estimated 
than  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  Nero 
commanded  a  statne  of  Alexander,  the  woik  of 
Lysippos,  to  be  gilt ;  but  Pliny  {H,  N,  xxxir.  19. 
§  6)  tells  us  it  was  found  to  injure  the  beauty 
and  effect  of  the  work,  and  the  gold  was  removed. 
(Winckelmann,  Oeath,  der  Kwutf  Meyer,  G€$ek. 
der  bUdendM  KUnsU  bei  den  GrieeieH ;  F.  Thiersch, 
Udmr  die  Epocken  der  bUdenden  Kuntt  uiUer  den 
Grieekenf  K.  O.  Mttller,  Handbtick  der  Ardkuo- 
loffie  der  Ktaut,  2nd  ed.  1835,  3d  ed.  with  notes 
byWelcker,  1848.)  [L.S.] 

STELAE  (oT^Aoi).     [FuNUS,  p.  556,  b.] 
STELLATU'RAE.    [Exbrcitus,  p.  505,  a.] 
STHE'NIA  {aBi¥ia\  a  festival  with  contests 
celebrated  by  the  Aigives  in  honour  of  Zeus  sur- 
named  Sthenius,  who  had  an  altar  consisting  of  a 
large  rock  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hermione. 
(Hesych.  $,  v,  204vm  :  compare  Paus.  ii  32.  §  7, 
34.  §6.)     Plutarch  (de  Mum.  p.  11 40,  c)  states 
that  the  wdXri  or  wrestling,  which  formed  a  part  of 
the  contests  at  this  festival,  was  accompanied  by 
the  flute  ;  and  he  also  mentions  a  tradition  ac- 
cording to  which  the  fiestival  had  originally  been 
held  in  honour  of  Danaus,  and  that  it  was  after- 
wards consecrated  to  Zeus  Sthenius.         [L.  S.] 
STIBADIUM.    [Mensa.] 
STILLICIDIUM.  [SBRVITUTX8,^1031,b.l 
STILUS  or  STYLUS  is  in  all  probability  the 
same  word  with  the  Greek  ariXos^  and  conveys 
the  general  idea  of  an  object  tapering  like  an 
architectural  column.     It  signifies, 

1.  An  iron  instrument  (Ovid.  Met  \x,  521  ; 
Martial,  xiv.  21),  resembling  a  pencil  in  sixe  and 
shape,  used  for  writing  upon  waxed  tablets.  (Plant 
Baech.  iv.  4.  63;  PUn.  H.  N,  xxxiv.  14.)  At  one 
end  it  was  sharpened  to  a  point  for  scratching  the 
characters  upon  the  wax  (Quintil.  L  1.  §  27),  while 
the  other  end  being  flat  and  circdar  served  to 
render  the  surface  of  the  tableU  smooth  again,  and 
so  to  obliterate  what  had  been  written.  Thus, 
vertere  stilum  means  to  eraee^  and  hence  to  correct, 
as  in  the  well-known  precept  ioepe  ttUum  vertas, 
(Hor.  SaL  i.  10.  72;  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  41.)  The 
stylus  was  also  termed  graphiwm  (Ovid.  Amor.  i. 
1 1.  23  ;  Suet  JuL  82),  and  the  case  in  which  it 
was  kept  grapiiarium  (Martial,  xiv.  21)  or  grapki- 
aria  theea,  (Suet.  Claud.  35.)    The  annexed  cut  is 
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from  a  picture  found  in  Herculaneum.  (Mus. 
Borbon.  voL  vi  tav.  35.) 

2.  A  sharp  stake  or  spike  placed  in  pitfalls  be- 
fore an  entrenchment  to  embwrass  the  progress  of 
an  attacking  enemy.  (BeU,  A/ruxm.  31 ;  SU.  Ital 
X.  415.)  It  was  intended  to  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  the  contrivances  called  cippiy  lUia,  and 
tUmmU  by  Caesar  {B.  O.  viL  73). 

8.  A  bronse  needle  or  red  for  picking  worms  off 
fruit-trees  (Pallad.  iv.  10.  §  20),  also  a  wooden 
probe  employed  in  gardening  operations.  (Coin- 
melL  xL  8.  §  53.) 

It  bears  also  the  meaning  of  the  stem  of  a  tree 
or  vegetable  (ColumelL  v.  10.  §  21,  xL  3.  §  46), 
which  is  perhaps  the  primary  signification  of 
oHXos.  ....  i  [W.R.] 

STIPENDIAHII.  TheStipendiariaeurbesof 
the  Roman  provinces  were  so  denominated,  as  being 
subject  to  toe  payment  of  a  fixed  money  tribute, 
**  stipendium,*^  in  contradistinction  to  the  vecti- 
gales,  who  paid  a  certain  portion,  as  a  tenth  or 
twentieth  of  the  produce  of  their  lands,  their 
cattle,  or  customs.  The  word  **•  stipendium  ^  was 
used  to  signify  the  tribute  paid,  as  it  was  origin- 
ally impoMd  for  and  afterwards  appropriated  to  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  the  Roman  soldiers  with  pay 
(itipendimn,  Liy.  iv.  60;  Tacit  Hi$L  iv.  74).  The 
condition  of  the  urbes  stipendiariae  is  generally 
thought  to  have  been  more  honourable  than  that  of 
the  vectigales,  but  the  distinction  between  the  two 
terms  was  not  always  observed.  (Liv.  xxxviL  35.) 
The  word  stipendiarius  is  also  applied  to  a  person 
who  receives  a  fixed  salary  or  pay,  as  a  **  stipen- 
diarius miles  **  (Hirtius,  de  BeU.  A/ric  43),  a  phrase 
which  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  veteran  who 
has  received  pay  for  many  years,  or  served  in  many 
campaigns.  (Veget  de  Re  Milit,  i  18.)  Some 
MSS.  have  stipendiosus  in  the  passage  last  quoted, 
which  is  perhaps  a  better  reading.  (Guttling,  Gteci. 
der  Rom.  Staatsverf.  p.  418.)  [R.  W.] 

STIPE'NDIUM,  a  pension  or  pay,  from  stipem 
and  pendoj  because  before  sUver  was  coined  at 
Rome  the  copper  money  in  use  was  paid  by  weight 
and  not  by  tale.  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  182,  ed.  MUUer ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  XXX.  3.)  According  to  Livy  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  pay  to  the  Roman  soldiers  {tit  etipcH" 
dimm  imZss  de  pibiieo  aodperet)  was  not  introduced 
till  B.  a  405,  on  the  occasion  of  the  takmg  of 
Tarracina  or  Anxur.  He  represents  the  change  as 
the  spontaneous  and  unsolicited  act  of  the  senate, 
but  from  another  passage  (iv.  36)  we  learn  that  in 
the  year  421  b.  c.  the  tribunes  had  proposed  that 
the  occupiers  of  the  public  land  should  pay  their 
vectigal  regularly,  and  that  it  should  be  devoted  to 
the  payment  of  the  troops.  The  concession  was 
probably  accelerated  by  the  prospect  of  the  last 
war  with  Veii,  and  made  with  a  view  of  conciliating 
the  plebs,  who  without  seme  such  favour  would  in 
their  then  humour  have  refused  to  vote  for  the  war. 
Livy  also  represents  the  funds  for  the  payment  to 
have  been  raised  by  a  tributum  or  general  tax,  but 
as  Arnold  observes  {HiaL  of  Rome^  vol  i  ^  869  ; 
compare  Niebuhr,  vol.  iL  p.  440),  **  The  vectigal,  or 
tithe,  due  from  the  occupiers  of  the  public  land, 
was  to  provide  pay  for  the  soldiers ;  and  if  this 
were  not  sufficient,  it  was  to  be  made  good  by  a 
tax  or  tribute  levied  upon  the  whole  people.  This 
tithe,  however,  was  probably  paid  very  irregularly, 
and  hence  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  would  in  point 
of  fiict  be  provided  chiefly  out  of  the  tributum.'* 
A  few  years  after  this  concession  (b.  c.  403),  and 
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during  the  hottflities  against  Veil,  a  oertnb  amoonk 
of  pay  was  aasigned  {eertm  mtmunu  aeri$  ett  ob- 
,  Ut.  T.  7)  to 


the  knight  alio.  [Equitb8, 
nr472,  a.]  Livy/howoror,  Mcmi  to  be  hexe  apeak- 
mg  of  the  citiaena  who  poaaeaaed  an  equestrian  for- 
tan^  bat  had  no  hone  {tqmu  ptMieut)  asaigned  to 
them  by  the  stote.  For  it  had  always  been  cus- 
tomary for  the  knights  of  the  18  oenturies  to  »- 
eeive  pay  out  of  the  common  treaauiy,  in  the  ahnpe 
of  an  allowance  for  the  porehase  of  a  hone^  and  a 
yeariy  penaion  of  2000  aasea  for  iu  keep.  [Ass 
Equkiitbb;  AbsHordiarium.]  HenceNiebuhr 
(toI.  l  p.  474,  and  vol.  iL  p.  441)  donbu  the  accu- 
racy of  the  account  which  is  giren  by  Livy  (ir. 
59),  and  obaerrea  that  **  the  Veientine  war  cannot 
hare  been  the  occasion  on  which  the  practice  of 
girinff  pay  to  the  troops  waa  first  established :  the 
aerani  must  undoubtedly  hnTO  always  continued 
to  pay  pensions  {eapUa)  to  the  infontr^,  in  the 
same  way  as  single  women  and  minon  did  to  the 
knights:  and  the  change  cooaisted  in  this,  that 
OTery  legionary  now  became  entitled  to  par, 
whereas  the  number  of  pensioners  had  prericusly 
been  limiled  br  that  of  the  pcrMUs  liable  to  be 
chaived  with  them  ;  and  hence  the  deficiency  waf 
supplied  out  of  the  aersrium,  fiom  the  produce  of 
the  rectigal,  and  when  this  faUed,  by  a  tribute 
levied  even  from  those  plebeians  who  were  then- 
selres  bound  to  serre.*"  Consequently  the  tribunes 
munuured  that  the  tribute  was  only  impoted  for 
the  sake  of  ruining  the  plebs.  (Lir.  ir.  60.) 
In  support  of  his  opinion  Niebuhr  (Le.)  advances 
aiguroento  which  at  least  make  it  reiy  probable 
that  the  **  paternal  legislation  ^  of  Servius  Tullius 
prorided  for  the  pay  of  the  infimtrr  in  Uie  manner 
mentioned ;  but  eren  admitting  this,  the  practice 
might  have  been  discontinued  so  as  to  justify  the 
statement  made  on  this  subject  by  Liry.  We 
have  not  space  to  repeat  or  discuu  those  aigu- 
ments  here,  and  therefore  simply  refer  to  roL  L 
p.  S74,  and  vol.  iL  p.  441,  of  his  History.  Accord- 
ing to  Polybius  (vL  37)  the  daily  pay  of  a  legionary 
amounted,  in  his  time,  to  two  oboli,  which,  as  he 
makes  a  drachma  equivalent  to  a  denariua,  and  a 
denarius  in  paying  the  soldiers  was  then  estimated 
at  ten  asses  (Plin.  /.  &),  and  not  at  sixteen,  aa  was 
usual  in  other  money  transactions,  gives  S^-  asses  a 
day,  or  100  a  month.  Now  the  yeariy  {tension  of 
the  knighu  (1000  asses),  observes  Niebuhr,  gires, 
if  we  take  the  old  year  of  10  months,  200  aaaes  a 
month :  just  double  the  pay  of  the  foot  soldiers. 
In  later  times  the  knights  received  triple  pay  (tri- 
pka  tUpemdimm  mBrthaia).  This  allowance  was 
first  established  by  the  military  tribune  Cn.  Corne- 
lius Cossns  (400  n.  c.),  and  according  to  Niebuhr 
was  then  designed  as  a  compensation  to  those 
who  served  with  their  own  horses  ;  it  did  not 
become  the  general  custom  till  some  time  after- 
wards. Polybius  (vL  37)  thus  speaks  of  the  sti> 
pendium  of  his  day,  which  he  calls  ^itrior,  as 
St  Luke  (iil  14)  also  does.  ''The  foot  soldier 
receives  as  pay  two  oboli  a  day:  the  centurion 
twice  as  much :  the  horseman  a  drachma  or  dena- 
rius. The  foot  soldiers  also  receire  in  com  every 
month  an  allowance  (c^emeMum)  of  f  of  an  Attic 
medimnus  or  about  2  bushds  of  wheat :  the  horse- 
men 7  medimni  of  barley  and  2  of  wheat  The 
infantry  of  the  allies  receive  the  nme  allowance 
(airo/MTpovrroi)  as  the  Roman :  the  horsemen  1|- 
medimni  of  wheat  and  £  of  barley.  But  there  is 
this  diffuence,  that  the  allied  foreea  receive  their 
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allowances  as  a  gratuity ;  tha  Roman  soldiers,  on 
the  contrary,  have  deducted  from  their  pay  the 
mcney  ralue  of  whaterer  they  receire,  in  con, 
armour  or  dothea."  Then  was  indeed  a  law  paaard 
by  C.  (hacchna  (Pint  a  (Tracdt  5)  which  prorided 
that  beaides  their  pay  the  aoldiers  should  leoeire 
from  the  treasury  an  allowance  for  clothes ;  bat 
from  Tacitus  {Atm,  i.  17)  this  law  seems  either  to 
hare  been  repealed  or  to  hare  fisllen  into  disuse 
The  two  oboli  of  Polybius,  which  we  make  equal 
to  S^  asses,  are  reckoned  by  Plantus  in  round  nam- 
ben  at  S  asses.  Thus  he  says  (AfoiC.  ii.  1.  10), 
**  Isti  qui  trinm  nummarum  causa  snbeunt  sab 
folas.^  This  amount  was  doubled  for  the  legion- 
ariea  by  Julius  (3aesar  (Sneton.  JmL  Cam.  26)  be- 
fore the  ciril  war.  He  alao  gare  them  con  when- 
erer  he  had  the  means,  without  any  restrictsons 
(«MM  wtodo  waaiamyis).  Under  Augustus  (Suet 
Aitg.  49 ;  Tadt  L  e,)  it  sppears  to  hare  been 
raiaed  to  10  aases  a  day  (three  times  the  original 
sum),  or  300  a  month,  or  1200  in  four  montha 
Now  as  the  original  amount  of  their  pay  had  been 
tripled,  the  soldiers  could  not  complain  if  the  de- 
nariua were  reckoned  at  16  aaaea  in  payments 
made  to  themselres,  as  well  as  other  persons  ;  and 
taking  this  value,  the  1200  aaaes  amount  to  ex> 
actly  3  anrei,  or  3  x  400  asses.  This  sum  then 
was  considered  as  an  unit,  and  called  Ml^temdimm^ 
being  paid  three  times  a  year.  Hence  Suetonhis 
says  et  Domitian  {Dom,  7) :  **  Addidit  et  qoartnm 
stipendium,  temos  aareos :  **  a  foot  which  Zonarsa 
{Amm.  ii  pi  196)  otherwise  expresses  by  stating, 
that  inatead  of  75  drachmae  (t. «.  denarii)  Domi- 
tian gave  the  stddiers  100,  i,  e.  he  made  an  addi- 
tion o£  25  denarii  or  1  aureus  to  their  pay.  The 
expression  of  Suetonius  supposes  that  3  aurei  were 
paid  every  quarter  insteaa  of  every  four  months, 
after  the  addition  made  by^  Domitian  ;  that  of 
Zonaras  implies,  that  4  aurei  instead  of  3  were 
paid,  as  before,  every  three  months,  the  annual 
amount  being  the  same  either  way,  and  the  quar- 
teriy  or  four  months*  instalment  of  3  or  4  aurei 
being  called  a  stipendium.  Niebnhr*s  (voL  ii.  p. 
443)  statement  on  this  subject  is  only  partially 
correct  or  else  obscure :  at  any  rate,  if  tne  soldiers 
received  10  aaaes  a  day  they  must  hare  received 
more  than  1200  a  year. 

The  Praetorian  cohorts  received  twice  aa  much 
aa  the  I^onariea.  (Tacit  iL  e.)  The  pay  of  the 
tribunes  u  not  known ;  but  it  iras  considered  very 
great  (Juven.  iil  132),  and  probably  was  not  less 
than  48  anrei  per  annum,  after  the  time  of  Domi- 
tian. We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  if  his 
Say  were  withheld  the  Roman  soldier  was  allowed 
y  an  old  unwritten  custom  to  distrain  the  goods 
{perpigmont  eapiomem)  of  the  officer  whose  duty 
it  waa  to  supply  it  The  eques  was  allowed  the 
privilege  against  the  persons  who  were  bound 
to  furnish  bun  arith  the  aes  equestre,  for  the  pnr- 
chaae  of  hia  hMse,  and  the  aes  hordearium  for  its 
keep.     (Ghdns,  lib.  ir.  §  26— 2&) 

From  an  expression  which  Liry  (r.  4)  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  a  patrician  orator,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  soldiers  always  receired  a  foil 
year*s  pay,  independent  of  the  length  of  their  ser- 
rice.  This,  howerer,  seems  so  unreasonable,  that 
we  cannot  but  agree  with  Niebuhr  in  supposing 
that  the  historian  vras  misled  by  the  custom  of  his 
own  time^  when  a  full  year  had  long  been  the  sti- 
pukted  term  of  a  soldier^  pay  as  well  as  of  hia 
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STIPULATIO,  STIPULATOR.  [Oblioa- 
TioNKR,  pp.  817,  b,  818,  a.] 

STIVA.     [Aratrum.] 

STOA.    [P0RTICU8.] 

STOICHEION.     [HoROLooiuM.] 

STOLA,  iras  a  female  dress  worn  oTer  the 
tunic ;  it  came  as  low  as  the  ankles  or  feet  (ad  talo» 
stola  demi89a^  Hor.  SaL  I  2.  99),  and  was  fastened 
roond  the  body  by  a  girdle,  leaving  above  the 
breast  broad  folds  {rugoaiortm  dolafnmtmn^  Mart 
iii.  93.  4).  The  tunic  did  not  reach  much  below 
the  knee,  but  the  essential  distinction  between  the 
tunic  and  stola  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  latter 
always  had  an  Instita  or  flounce  sewed  to  the 
bottom  and  reaching  to  the  instep.  (Hor.  SaL  L  2. 
29 ;  Ovid.  Ar.  Amat.  I  32.)  Over  the  Stola  the 
Palla  or  Pallium  was  worn  [Pallium],  as  we  see 
in  the  cut  annexed.     (Mus.  Borbcn.  iii.  tav.  37.) 
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The  stola  seems  to  have  been  usually  fastened 
over  the  shoulder  by  a  Fibula  or  clasp,  and  gene- 
rally had  sleeves,  but  not  always. 

The  Stola  was  the  characteristio  dress  of  the 
Roman  matrons  as  the  toga  was  of  the  Roman 
men.  (Cic  PkU.  iL  18.)  Hence  the  mcretrices 
were  not  allowed  to  wear  it,  but  only  a  dark- 
coloured  toga  (TibulL  iv.  10.  3 ;  Mart.  i.  36.  8)  ; 
and  accordingly  Horace  {Sat,  L  2.  63)  speaks  of 
the  matrona  in  contradistinction  to  the  togata,.  For 
the  same  reason  women,  who  had  been  divorced 
from  their  husbands  on  account  of  adultery,  were 
not  allowed  to  wear  the  Stola,  but  only  the  toga 
(Schol  ad  Hor.  L  e.)',  to  which  Martial  alludes 
(ii.  39,  vL  64.  4).  See  Becker,  Galins,  vol.  i.  p. 
321,  &c. 

STRA'GULUM.    [Tapes.] 

STRATE'GUS  (tfr/wnrydj).  The  office  and 
title  of  Strategus,  or  General,  seem  to  have  been 
more  especially  peculiar  to  the  democratic  states  of 
ancient  Greece :  we  read  of  them,  for  instance,  at 
Athens,  Tarentum,  Syracuse,  Argos,  and  Thurii  ; 
and  when  the  tyrants  of  the  Ionian  cities  in  Asia 
Minor  were  deposed  by  Aristagoras,  he  established 
Strategi  in  their  room,  to  act  as  chief  magistrates. 
(Herod,  v.  38.) 

The  Strategi  at  Athens  were  instituted  after  the 
remodelling  of  the  constitution  by  Cleisthenes,  to 
discharge  the  duties  which  had  in  former  times 
been  poformed  either  by  the  king  or  the  Archon 
Polemarchus.  They  were  ten  in  number,  one  for 
each  of  the  ten  trib^  and  chosen  by  the  suffimges 
(XfipoT(»i(t)  of  i^e  people,  (Pollux,  viii  87.) 
IJcfore  «nter^^  on  their  dutiei^  they  were  required 


to  submit  to  a  SoKifuurto,  or  examination  of  their 
character  (Lysias,  c.  Alcib.  144);  and  no  one  was 
eligible  U  the  office  unless  he  had  legitimate  chil- 
dren, and  was  possessed  of  hinded  property  in  At- 
tica. (Dinarch.  c  Demosth,  9d.)  They  were,  as 
their  name  denotes,  entrusted  with  the  command 
on  military  expeditions,  with  the  superintendence 
of  all  warlike  preparations,  and  with  the  regulation* 
of  all  matters  in  any  way  connected  with  the  war 
department  of  the  state.  They  levied  and  enlisted 
the  soldiers  (icor^Aelai'),  cither  perBonally  or  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Taxiarchs.  (Lysias,  e.  Alcib. 
140,  pro  MiliL  114.)  They  were  entrusted  with 
the  collection  and  management  of  the  tlatftopal,  or 
property  taxes  raised  for  the  purposes  of  war  ;  and 
also  presided  over,  or  officiated  as  El<rayt»y€is  in 
the  courts  of  justice  in  which  any  disputes  con- 
nected with  this  subject  or  the  trierarchy  were  de- 
cided. (Wolf,  ad  Lep*,  p.  94  ;  Dem.  e.  Lacr,  940. 
1 6.)  They  also  nominated  from  year  to  year  per- 
sons to  serve  as  trierarchs  (Dem.  e.  BoeoU  i.  997; 
Xenoph.  de  Rep,  Athen,  3),  and  took  cognizance 
of  the  cases  of  Antidosis  arising  out  of  the  trie- 
rarchy and  property  taxes  {iwoiovv  riis  iurrtiSfftts, 
cPhaenip,  1040.)  They  also  presided  at  courts- 
martiil  and  at  the  trials  in  cases  of  accusation  f  >r 
non-performance  of  military  and  naval  duties. 
[AsTRATBLAS  and  Anaumachiou  Graph  as.] 
They  likewise  had  the  power  of  convening  extra- 
ordinary assemblies  of  the  people  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency [EccLBSiA,  pp.  440,  b^  441,  a],  and  from 
the  instance  of  Pericles  it  would  always  seem  that 
in  critical  times  they  had  the  power  of  preventing 
an  assembly  being  holden.  (Thucyd.  ii.  22.)  But 
their  most  important  trust  was  the  command  in 
war,  and  it  depended  upon  circumstances  to  how 
many  of  the  number  it  was  given.  At  Marathon 
all  the  ten  were  present,  and  the  chief  command 
came  to  each  of  them  in  turn.  The  Archon  Pole- 
marchus also  was  there  associated  with  them,  and 
according  to  the  ancient  custom,  his  vote  in  a 
council  of  war  was  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the 
generals.  (Herod.  vL  109.)  In  the  expedition 
against  Samos,  also,  all  the  ten  generals  were  en- 
gaged (Thucyd.  i.  116),  the  poet  Sophocles  being 
one  of  the  number  (Milller,  Literature  o/Ancieni 
Greece,  p.  338)  ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  in  most 
cases  it  would  be  neither  convenient  nor  useful  to 
send  out  the  whole  number  on  the  same  under- 
taking, and  during  the  course  of  a  protracted  war 
it  would  be  necessary  for  some  of  them  to  be  left 
at  home,  in  charge  of  the  war  department  there. 
Accordingly,  in  the  best  times  of  Athens,  three 
only  were  for  the  most  part  sent  out ;  one  of  these 
{rplros  avT6s)  was  considered  as  the  commander- 
in-chief,  but  his  colleagues  had  an  equal  voice  in 
a  council  of  war.  Sometimes  a  strategus,  as 
Pericles,  was  vested  with  extraordinary  powers 
(Thucyd.  ii.  65) :  in  like  manner,  the  three  ge- 
nerals engaged  m  the  Sicilian  expedition,  Nicias, 
Alcibiades,  and  Lamarchus,  were  made  ainoKpd- 
ropfs,  or  supreme  and  independent  in  all  mattere 
connected  with  it  (Thucyd.  vi.  8,  26.)  So  also 
was  Aristides  in  his  command  at  Plataeae.  But 
even  in  ordinary  cases  the  Athenian  generals  were 
not  fettered  in  the  conduct  of  a  campaign  by  any 
council  of  war,  or  other  controlling  authority,  as 
the  Spartan  kings  sometimes  were ;  still  they  were 
responsible  for  it,  and  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes 
{PkUip.  i.  63)  exposed  on  the  termination  of  their 
command  to  capital  indictment  at  the  caprice  of 
3z 
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tbe  people,  or  from  the  maleTolenee  of  penom] 
enmity,  (e.  Mid.  5S5,  e.  Arittoer.  676.)  Etco 
Peridet  hmuelf  (Thucyd.  ii.  65)  wa>  fined  bj  the 
people  for  imputed  misnanagement,  but  reaUj  be- 
came the  Athenians  were  dinppointed  in  their 
•zpectationa. 

In  the  timet  of  Cbmbriaa  and  Phoeion,  howerer, 
die  greater  part  of  the  generala  regnlariy  remained 
at  home  to  oondnct  the  ptooeationi,  &&,  as  the 
citiiens  did  to  enjoj  them,  leating  their  wars  to 
be  conducted  by  mercenaiies  and  their  leaden. 
(Demosth.  PhiL  L  47.  12.)  Some  of  them  too  were 
not  eommanden  of  all  the  troops,  but  only  of  the 
horM  and  foot  of  separate  armies  (rrpvnn^t  6  hr\ 
rmp  thrXmtf  or  ^Xiri»r,  and  6  M  rAr  hnr4mif) : 
and  one  of  them,  the  general  of  the  administration 
{6  M  rifs  8ioucV<«»f)t  performed  part  of  the  judi- 
cial labours  of  the  strategi,  and  other  dyil  serrices, 
«nch  AS  that  of  giving  out  the  pay  of  the  troops. 
(Btfckh,  FubL  Eeom,  of  Atkmu,  p.  181,  2d  ed. ; 
Dem.pro  Coran,  265.  11.)  We  must  also  re- 
member that  the  Athenian  navy  as  weU  as  the 
army  was  commanded  by  the  Strategi,  whence  the 


*  praetoria  navis  **  or  flag-ship  is  called  orpvrnyis 

in,  LeMmck 
§  162.) 


pavs,    (Hermann, 


der  grieek  Staattait, 


The  strategi  at  Athens  were  perhaps  the  most 
important  officers  of  the  republic,  especially  daring 
war ;  and  amongst  them  are  numbered  some  of  her 
most  distinguished  citisens,  Miltiades,Themistoc]es, 
Pericles,  Phocion,  &c.  But  the  generals  of  the 
early  times  differed  m  many  respects  from  the  eon- 
temporaries  of  Demosthenes.  Formeriy  the  general 
and  the  statesman  were  united  in  one  perwrn  ;  the 
leader  in  the  field  was  the  loader  in  the  assembly, 
and  thus  acquired  a  doable  influence,  accompanied 
with  a  double  responsibility.  But  in  later  timet, 
the  general  and  the  professed  orator  or  statesman 
were  generally  perfectly  distinct  (Isocr.  de  Faety 
173X  and  the  latter,  as  ought  always  to  be  the  case 
in  free  states,  had  by  fitf  the  greater  influence. 
The  last  of  the  Athenian  genenus  who  was  con- 
sidered to  unite  the  two  chancters,  was  Phocion, 
who  was  general  no  lest  than  forty-five  times. 
(Pint  Pkoe,  5.)  Accordingly  the  various  parties 
into  which  the  state  was  then  divided  haa  each 
their  orator  and  general,  the  former  acting  as  a 
recognised  leader  (Demosth.  Oiyn,  iL  26)  ;  and  a 
general,  when  absent  on  foreign  expeditions,  was 
liable  to  be  maligned  or  misrepresented  to  the 
people  by  an  unfriendly  and  influential  demagogne. 
(Demosth.  de  Ckermm,  97.  12.)  Hence  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  generals  of  the  age  of  Demosthenes 
were  neither  so  patriotic  nor  so  distinguished  as 
those  of  former  times,  more  especially  when  we 
call  to  mind,  that  they  were  often  the  commanders 
of  mercenary  troops,  and  not  of  citizens,  whose 
presence  might  have  checked  or  animated  them. 
Moreover,  they  suffered  in  moral  character  by  the 
contamination  of  the  mercenary  leaders  with  whom 
they  were  associated.  The  necessity  they  were 
under  of  providing  their  hired  soldiers  with  pay, 
habituated  them  to  the  practice  of  levying  exac- 
tions from  the  allies ;  the  sums  thus  levied  were 
not  strictly  accounted  for,  and  what  should  have 
been  applied  to  the  service  of  the  state  was  fre- 
quently spent  by  men  like  Chares  upon  their  own 
pleasures,  or  in  the  purehase  of  a  powerful  orator. 
(Thiriwall,  Hid,  of  OrteoB^  vol  v.  p.  214.)  An< 
other  effect  of  the  separation  of  the  two  chuacten, 
was  that  the  responsibility  of  the  general  and  of 
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the  orator  or  minister  was  lessened,  and  it  was  in 
most  cases  easy  for  a  general  to  purchase  an  anpa. 
rently  disinterested  advocacy  of  hit  candaet  Tnere 
was  this  fnrtha  abuse  connected  with  the  system, 
that  according  to  Isooates  {de  Paee^  168),  military 
conmMud  was  so  much  cofeled,  that  the  election 
of  generals  was  often  detcnnined  by  the  moat  pro- 
fligate bribery. 

The  most  eminent  geneials  of  the  time  of  De^ 
mosthenes  were  Timothens,  Chabrias,  Iphicntes, 
and  Diopithes :  Chares  and  Lysides  were  inferior 
to  them  both  m  loyalty  and  skill,  but  the  former 
and  the  meroenaiy  Charidemos  were  frequently 
employed.  Towaids  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire  the  chief  magistrate  at  Athens  was  called 
9rpanr)^r,  or  the  Duke:  Constantine  bestowed 
on  him  the  title  of  M(yas  Sramry^r  or  the  Gramd 
Duke.  (Julian.  OnL  L)  The  militaiy  chiefr  of 
the  Aetolian  and  Achaean  leagues  were  also  called 
Stntegi.  The  Achaean  Strategi  had  the  power 
of  convening  a  general  assembly  of  the  league  on 
extrsordinaiy  occasions.  [Acbaicum  Foxduh, 
P.6,h.]  [R.W.] 

STRATOHES.  1.  Imperial  Equerries  subject 
to  the  Tribunus  StabulL  Their  proper  duty,  as 
the  name  imports,  was  to  saddle  the  hones  ;  they 
also  led  them  from  the  stable  and  assisted  the 
emperor  to  mount  Hence  they  were  termed  in 
Greek  dyofoXcir.  From  the  addition  of  mHea  to 
their  title  it  appears  that  they  were  considered  as 
part  of  the  military  establishment  (Spartian. 
OaraetUL  7;  Amm.  Marc  xxx.  5 ;  see  Ducange, 
«.«.)  Consuls  and  praetors  had  their  stiatona 
as  we  learn  from  inscriptions  (OrelL  /JMcr.  n.  79^, 
3250,  3523),  and  perhaps  aediles  also.  (OrelL 
n.  1584.) 

2.  Officers  srat  into  the  provinces  to  select 
hones  for  the  stad  of  the  prince  or  for  the  general 
service  of  the  state.  ( Anun.  Marc.  xxir.  3  ;  Cod. 
Theod.  8.  tit  a  s.  4  ;  Cod.  12.  tit  25  ;  Salmas. 
ad  OapUoHm,  M.  Antomim,  8,  odTr^bdLPUL  Va- 
kriam.  3.)  These  in  all  probability  beloi^ed  to 
the  same  body  with  those  mentioned  above  ;  the 
title  ttratont  a  pubUds  ratiombtu^  by  which  they 
are  usually  distmguished  in  works  upon  Roman 
antiquities,  rests  upon  no  authority  except  the 
letters  STR.  A.P.R.  in  an  inscription  (Ornter,  p. 
DLxix.  n.  8),  the  interpretation  of  which  is  veiy 
doubtfuL 

3.  Jailors  under  the  orders  of  the  Oommmta- 
rimmt  or  Chief  Inspector  of  PiisonL  (Cod.  Theod. 
9.  tit  3L  s.  1.)  To  these  Ulpian  refera  (Dig.  1. 
tit  16.  S.4),  "nemo  proconsulum  stratorat  snos 
habere  potest,  sed  vice  coram  milites  ministerio 
in  provindis  fungontur,**  although  the  passi^  is 
quoted  in  most  dictionaries  as  bearing  uposi  the 
stratores  of  the  stoble.  (Compare  the  Nciitia  D^ 
adoAm  Imperii  OriaUi$y  e.  13  and  c  101  in  Gnie- 
vii  Ties.  i2om.  AnUg,  voL  vil  p.  1375  and  p.  1606.) 

4.  In  the  later  Latin  writers  and  eqwcially  in 
the  monkish  historians  of  the  middle  ages,  sAmlorcf 
denote  a  chosen  body  of  soldiers  sent  in  advance  of 
an  army  to  explore  the  countiy,  to  determine  the 
proper  line  of  march,  to  select  the  spots  best  fitted 
for  encamping,  and  to  make  all  the  aiiangements 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  Uie  troops 
when  they  halted,  their  duties  being  in  some  re- 
spects analogous  to  those  of  the  classical  aielatonct, 
and  in  others  to  those  of  a  modem  corpe-de-^midet, 
(Symmach.  EpitL  ad  TTteod,  H  VakuL  I  ;  Du- 
cange, s.  V,) 
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5.  We  find  in  an  inacription  the  wordiDio- 
MBDX8  Ap.  Strator,  whieh  is  generally  under- 
ttood  to  commemorate  the  laboon  of  some  indiTidual 
in  paying  the  Appian  Way,  and  mention  ii  made 
of  jfraforet  of  diia  description  in  another  inacrip- 
tion  foond  at  Mayenoe.  (OrelL  n.  1450  ;  compaie 
Focha,  CfetMeUe  vom  Maim.)  [W.  R.] 

STRENA,  a  present  given  on  a  festive  day  and 
for  the  sake  of  good  omen  (Festna,  9,  v.),  whence  a 
good  omen  is  o^led  by  Plantns  btma  ttrena.  (Stick. 
T.  2.  24.)  It  was  howerer  chiefly  applied  to  a  new 
year*8  gift,  to  a  present  made  on  the  Calends  of 
Januazy.  In  accordance  with  a  Senatosconsnltum 
new  yearns  gifts  had  to  be  presented  to  Angnstos 
in  the  Capitol,  even  when  he  was  absent  (Suet 
Ji^.  57  ;  comp.  Dion  Cassi  liv.  35.)  The  penon 
who  reoeired  soch  presents  was  accustomed  to 
make  others  in  retom  (tlremamm  commercium)  ; 
but  Tiberius,  who  did  not  like  the  custom  on  ac- 
count of  the  trouble  it  gave  him  and  also  of  the  ex- 
pense in  making  presents  in  return,  frequently  left 
Rome  at  the  b^:inning  of  January,  that  he  might 
be  out  of  the  way  (Di<Hi  Cass.  Ivii.  8),  and  idso 
strictly  forbade  any  such  presents  to  be  oflered 
him  after  the  first  of  January,  as  he  used  to  be 
annoyed  by  them  during  the  whole  of  the  month. 
(Suet  7t5.  34  ;  Dion  Cassi  Ivil  17.)  The  custom, 
so  fitf  as  the  emperor  was  ooncemed,  thus  seems  to 
hare  fiillen  almost  entirely  into  disuse  durinff  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  It  was  rerired  again  by  Caligula 
(Suet.  Cal.  42  ;  Dion  Can.  lix.  24),  but  abolished 
by  Claudius  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  6) ;  it  must,  howeyer, 
have  been  restored  afterwards,  as  we  find  it  men- 
tioned as  late  as  the  reigns  of  Theodosius  and 
Arcaditts.  (Auson.  Ep,  xviiL  4  ;  Symmach.  Ep, 
X.  28.) 

STRIAE,      [COLUMNA.] 

STRIOA.     [Castra,  p.  254.] 

STRIOIL.     [Balnxar,  pp.  1 85,  a,  192,  a.] 

STROTHIUM  (Toir^  ramhow,  Air<»e<r/«of) 
was  a  girdle  or  belt  worn  by  women  round  the 
breast  and  over  the  inner  tunic  or  chemise.  (Non. 
xiy.  8  ;  tereti  tlropkio  bteUmUi  otnofa  pe^Mlas^ 
Catull.  Ixiy.  65.)  It  appears  from  an  epigram  of 
Martial  (xiy.  66)  to  have  been  usually  made  of 
leather.    (Becker,  GaBus^  yd.  i.  p.  321.) 

STRUCTOR.     [CoiNA,  p.  307,  b.] 

STULT(yRUM  FE'RIAE.    [Fornacalia.] 

STUPRUM.  [Adultbrium  ;  Concubina  ; 
Incbbtum.] 

STYLUS.    [Stilus.] 

SUBCENTU'RIO.    [ExERcrrus,  p.  506, a  ] 

SUBITAHII.    [TuMULTUB.] 

SUBLIGA'CULUM  orSUCCINCTOHIUM 
(Btd(vfia,  T9pl(oo/ia\  drawers.  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii  7. 
§  1.)  This  article  of  dress,  or  a  bandage  wound 
about  the  loins  so  as  to  answer  the  same  purpose, 
was  worn  by  athletes  at  the  public  games  of  Greece 
in  the  earliest  ages  [Athlbtab]  :  but  the  use  of 
it  was  soon  discontinued,  and  they  went  entirely 
naked.  (Schol.  m  Ham.  IL  xxiiL  683  ;  Isid.  Orig. 
xyiiL  17.)  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  and  all 
other  nations  except  the  Greeks,  always  adhered 
to  the  use  of  it  in  their  gymnastic  exercises. 
(Thttcyd.  L  6  ;  Schd.  m  loe. ;  (Hem.  Alex.  Paedag. 
ill  9  ;  laid.  Orig.  xix.  22.)  It  was  also  worn  by 
wrton  OQ  the.  stage  (Cic  deQf.  i.  35),  by  those 
who  wq^  employed  in  treading  grapes  [ToRcu- 
^^*J  (Qmopo^'  ▼>-  ^1)»  ""^  V  the  Roman  popa 
St  the      ZiQceaf  ^nd   it  then  received  the  de- 
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M  loe.\  which  name  was  also  applied  to  it  as  worn 
by  Roman  shives.  (Gell.  xil  3.)  The  circumstance 
of  the  skves  in  India  wearing  this  as  their  only 
covering  (Strebo,  xv.  1.  §  73.  p.  156,  ed.  Sieb.)  is 
agreeable  to  the  practice  of  modem  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies  and  other  tropical  countries.    [J.  Y.] 

SUBSCRI'PTIO  CENSO^IA-  [Censor, 
p.263,b.] 

SUBSECI'VA.   [AoRARiAB  Leges,  p.  42,  a.] 

SUBSELLIUM.    [Thronus.] 

SUBSIGN A'N I.     [ExBRCiTUS,  p.  502,  a.] 

SUBSTITU'TIO.     [Herbs,  p.  599,  a.] 

SUBTE'MEN.    [Tela.] 

SUBU'CULA.     [Tunica.] 

SUCCE'SSIO.  This  word  is  used  to  denote  a 
right  which  remains  unchanged  as  such,  but  is 
cbmged  with  reference  to  its  subject  The  change 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  right  when  viewed  as 
attached  to  a  new  person  is  founded  on  a  preceding, 
right,  is  derived  from  it  and  depends  upon  it  The 
right  must  accordingly  begin  to  be  attached  to  the 
new  person  at  the  moment  when  it  ceases  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  person  who  previously  had  it ;  and 
it  cannot  be  a  better  right  than  it  was  to  the  per- 
son from  whom  it  was  derived  (Dis.  50.  tit  17. 
s.  175.  §  I).  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  transfer  of 
ownership  by  tradition,  the  new  ownership  begins 
when  the  old  ownership  ceases,  and  it  only  arises 
in  case  the  former  possessor  of  the  thing  had  the 
ownership,  that  is,  prior  ownership  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  subsequent  ownership.  This  kind  of 
change  in  ownership  is  called  Succession  It  fol- 
lows from  the  definition  of  it  that  Usucapion  is 
not  included  in  it ;  for  Usucapion  is  an  original 
acquisition.  The  successio  of  a  heres  is  induded, 
for  though  there  might  be  a  considerable  interval 
between  the  death  and  the  aditio  hereditatis, 
yet  when  the  hereditas  was  once  taken  posses- 
sion of,  the  act  of  aditio  had  by  a  legal  fiction  re- 
kition  to  the  time  of  the  death.  Thus  whereas  we 
generally  view  persons  who  possess  rights  as  the 
permanent  substonce  and  the  rights  as  accidents, 
in  the  case  of  Succession  the  right  is  the  permanent 
substance,  which  persists  in  a  series  of  persons. 

The  notion  of  Succession  applies  mainly  thoosh 
not  exdusivdy  to  property.  With  respect  to  the 
law  that  relates  to  Familia,  it  applies  so  fiir  as  the 
parts  of  the  Familia  partake  of  tne  nature  of  pro- 
perty, such  as  the  power  of  a  master  over  his  slave, 
and  the  case  of  Patronatus  and  Mancipii  causa. 
Thus  the  patria  potestas  and  the  condition  of  a 
wife  in  manu  may  be  objects  of  succession.  It 
applies  also  to  the  case  of  adoption. 

Successio  is  divided  into  Singular  Succession 
and  Universal  Succession.  These  terms  conveni* 
ently  express  the  notion,  but  they  are  not  Roman 
terms.  The  Roman  terms  were  as  follows:  in 
univenum  jus,  in  earn  duntaxat  rem  succedere 
(Dig.  21.  tit  3.  s.  3)  ;  per  univerBitatom,  in  rem 
succedere  (Gains,  il  97  ;  Dig.  43.  tit  3.  s.  1)  ;  in 
omne  jus  mortui,  m  singularum  rerum  dominium 
succedere  (Dig.  29.  tit  2.  s.  37)  ;  in  universa  bona, 
in  rei  tantum  dominium  succedere.  (Dig.  39.  tit  2. 
S.24.) 

It  is  Singular  succession  when  a  single  thing  as 
an  object  of  ownership  is  transferred,  or  several 
things  together,  when  they  are  transferred  as  in- 
dividual things,  and  not  as  having  any  relation  to 
one  another  in  consequence  of  this  acddental  com- 
mon mode  of  transfer.  The  person  into  whose 
place  another  comes  by  Singular  succession,  is* 
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called  Auctor  with  reipect  to  hit  toooeMor.  In 
order  to  be  Singnlar  lacoeuioD,  the  whole  right  of 
the  aoctor  must  be  tnmsferred.  He  to  whom  tn 
estate  in  fee  simple  is  tnmsferred,  takes  by  Singidar 
succession :  he  to  whom  a  life  estate  is  granted  out 
of  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  does  not  take  bj  Singu- 
lar succession. 

The  object  of  UniTenal  succession  is  property  as 
an  ideal  whole  (tmirenitas)  without  any  reference 
to  its  component  parts.  Yet  the  notion  of  succes- 
aioo  applies  as  well  to  a  fraction  of  this  ideal  whole 
as  to  the  unit  which  this  ideal  whole  is  conceived 
to  be  ;  for  the  whole  property  being  viewed  as  a 
unit,  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  frac- 
tional parts  without  any  reference  to  the  several 
things  which  are  included  in  the  ideal  whole.  It 
was  also  consistent  with  this  species  of  succession 
that  many  particular  things  should  be  incapable  of 
being  transferred :  thus  in  the  case  of  an  hereditas 
"the  ususfructus  of  the  deceased  did  not  pass  to  the 
heres,  and  in  the  case  of  adrc^tion  neither  the 
ususfructus  nor  the  debts  of  the  ndrogated  person, 
accordijig  to  the  tild  law. 

In  the  case  of  Obligationes  there  is  no  Singular 
succession  :  there  is  either  the  change  of  the  Obli- 
gatio  into  another  by  Novatio,  or  the  suing  for  the 
debt  by  another  (ccssio  actionii). 

The  object  of  Universal  succession  is  a  Univer- 
sitns  as  such,  and  it  is  by  means  of  the  words 
Universitas  and  Universum,  that  the  Romans  de- 
note this  kind  of  succession  ;  but  it  would  be  er- 
roneous to  infer  from  this  use  of  the  term  that 
succession  applies  U>  all  Universitates.  Its  proper 
application  is  to  property,  and  the  true  character  of 
Universal  succession  is  the  immediate  passing  over 
from  one  person  to  another  of  all  the  credits  and 
debts  that  belong  or  are  attached  to  the  proper^. 
This  happens  in  the  caie  of  an  hereditas :  heres  m 
omne  jus  mortul,  non  tantnm  singularum  rerum 
dominium  succcdit,  qunm  et  ea  quae  in  nominibus 
sunt  ad  heredem  transcant  (Dig.  29.  tit.  2.  a.  37)  ; 
and  in  the  cute  of  adrogation  as  to  most  matters. 
The  debts  would  be  transferred  by  adrogation  if 
this  were  not  accompanied  with  a  capitis  deminntio. 
Credits  and  debts  could  not  be  transferred  by 
Singular  succession.  The  cases  of  Universal  succes- 
sion were  limited  and  the  notion  could  not  be  ap- 
plied and  made  effectual  at  the  pleasure  of  indivi- 
duals. The  most  important  cases  of  Universal 
succession  were  the  property  of  a  deceased  person  ; 
as  hereditas,  bonorum  possessio,  fideicommisaaria 
hereditas,  and  others  of  the  like  kind.  The  pro- 
perty of  a  living  penon  might  be  transferred  in 
this  way,  in  the  case  of  adrogatio,  conventio  in 
mnnum,  and  the  bonorum  emtio.  (Gains,  ii  98.) 
In  many  other  cases  though  the  object  is  to  trans- 
fer a  whole  property,  it  is  in  fiict  effected  by  the 
transfer  of  the  several  things :  the  following  are 
instances  of  this  kind  of  transfer,  the  gift  of  a 
whole  property,  or  its  being  made  a  Dos,  or  being 
brought  into  a  Societas,  or  the  sale  of  an  hereditas 
by  a  heres. 

The  notion  of  a  Universal  succession  arooQg  the 
Romans  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
notion  of  the  hereditas,  to  which  it  was  necessary 
to  attach  the  credits  and  debts  of  the  deceased  and 
the  sacra.  Other  instances  of  Universal  succession 
such  as  the  Bonorum  Possessio  grew  out  of  the 
notion  of  the  hereditas ;  and  it  was  found  con- 
venient to  extend  it  to  other  cases,  such  as  Adro- 
gation.   But}  as  already  observed,  the  extension 
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of  the  notion  was  not  lefi  to  the  plcasnre  of  indi- 
viduals, and  accordingly  this  doctrine  was,  to  use 
a  Roman  phrase.  Juris  PublicL 

The  words  Suocessio,  Successor,  Soceedere  by 
themselves  have  a  genial  meanii^and  comprise 
both  kinds  of  Succession.  Sometimes  these  words 
by  themselves  signify  univenal  succession,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  context  (Gains,  iiL  82),  and  bj 
such  expressions  as  heredes  ceteriqne  sooceasorefl. 
In  other  cases  the  kind  of  succession  is  denoted  by 
appropriate  words  as  per  univerntatem  soceedov, 
acquirere,  transire,  in  nni^'ersum  jus  snccedere,  &c 
in  the  case  of  Universal  Succession  ;  and  in  rem, 
in  rei  dominium,  in  singulanim  rerum  dominium 
succedere,  &c  in  the  case  of  Singular  Socoession. 

In  the  phrase  **per  universitatem  snccedere  **  the 
notion  of  imiversal  succession  is  not  directly  ex- 
pressed ;  for  the  phrase  has  immediate  referaice  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  single  thing,  and  it  is  only  by 
means  of  the  word  Universitas  that  we  express 
the  notion,  that  the  acquisition  of  the  individual 
thing  is  effected  by  means  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
whole. 

(Savigny,  ^y$tem^  Jx,  iii.  p.  8 ;  Gains,  iL  97, 
&C. ;  Puchta,  ImsL  ii.  §  198.)  £G.  L.] 

SUCCESSOR     [SuccKSSio.] 
SUCCINCTO'Rl  UM.    [Subligacolum.] 
SUDATIO,  SUDATO'RIUM.    [Balnear, 
p.  I90,b.] 
SUFFI'BULUM.    [Vmtalm.] 
SUFFRA'GIA  SEX.    [EQarr«a»  p.  472,  K] 
SUFFRA'GIUM,avote.  At  Athens  the  voting 
in  the  popular  assemblies  and  the  courts  of  justice 
was  either  by  show  of  hands  or  by  ballot,  as  is 
explained  under  Chsirotonia  and  PsxpHUSb    It 
is  commonly  supposed  that  at  Rome  the  people 
were  always  polled  in   the  comitia  by  word  of 
mouth,  till  the  passing  of  the  Leges  Tabellariae 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  before 
Christ  [Tabxllajiiab  Lbgbs],  when  the  ballot 
by  means  of  tabelkbs  was  introduced.  [Tabxlla.] 
Wunder  {Codex  ErfiUams^  p.  clxviL  &c)  however 
has  shown,  that  the  popular  assemblies  voted  by 
ballot,  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth,  long  before 
the  passing  of  the  L<^ges  Tabellariae,  but  that  in- 
stead of  using  tabellM  they  employed  stones  or 
pebbles  (the  Greek  ^^^O,  and  that  each  voter 
received  two  stones,  one  white  and  the  other 
black,  the  former  to  be  used  in  the  approval  and 
the  latter  in  the  condemnation  of  a  measure.    The 
voting  by  word  of  mouth  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  in  electioiis  and  trials,  and  the  use  of 
pebbles  to  have  been  confined  to  the  enactment 
and  repeal  of  laws.    That  the  latter  mode  of  voting 
was  adopted   in  eariy  times  is  proved  by  many 
passages  of  Dionysius,  and  especially  by  x.  41 :  in 
6  9^fws  kw^Tti  rif  ^^ovr,  of  t^tirteroi  rmw  »«- 
rpucimv  —  rk  Ayycui  r&v  ^^t^w  rous  Ixorras 
iu^powTo ;  and  by  xl  52 :  ^jccXcuo-ay  koMUtkot 
TtO^vtu  Mp  T^s  v6\tms  'Pw/ioW,  KolBt  iKdarriw 
4»v\V9  »f  ^1^  iandiiffotrrat  rhs  rirfypmn.     It  is  also  ' 
confirmed  by  the  common  expressions  used  with 
respect  to  voting,  as  ss^ra^'aaa  ferre^  miUere  us 
nfffragia^  inire^  or  trs  m  tifffragia,  which  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  the  su&agium  probably  signified 
something  which  was  put  by  the  hand  finrao  one 
place  into  another.     For  if  the  Romans  had  firom 
the  first  been  polled  only  by  word  of  month,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  such  an  expression  as  s^m- 
gium  ferrt  would  have  been  used,  when  they  had 
nothing  to  wrry;  but  on  the  contrary,  some  such 
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word  aa  dieere  would  have  been  employed,  more 
especially  as  it  b  certain  that  in  the  meet  ancient 
times  those  who  voted  by  word  of  month  did  not 
go  np  one  by  one  to  the  officer  who  received  the 
votes,  but  remained  in  their  places,  and  were  asked 
for  their  votes  by  the  Rogatore$^  who  thence  de- 
rived their  name.  Besides  which  the  word  taffrw- 
ffium  can  scarcely  signify  the  same  as  aenttntia  or 
vox.  The  etymology  is  uncertain,  for  the  opinions 
of  those  who  connect  it  with  ^pd(t(r0cu  or  fragor 
do  not  deserve  notice.  Wunder  thinks  that  it 
may  possibly  be  allied  with  tu^rago^  and  signified 
origimilly  an  ankle- bone  or  knuckle-bone.  On  the 
passing  of  the  Leges  Tabellariae  the  voting  with 
atones  or  pebbles  went  out  of  use.  For  further 
particulars  with  respect  to  the  voting  in  the  comitia, 
see  Comitia,  p.  336  ;  Diribitorss  ;  Situla  ; 
Tabella  ;  Tabsllariab  Lbobs. 

Those  who  had  the  Ju$  SuffragU  or  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  comitia,  as  well  as  the  capacity  of 
enjoying  magistracies,  were  citizens  optimo  jure. 
[CiviTA8,p.291,b.] 

SUOGESTUS  means  in  general  any  elevated 
place  made  of  materials  heaped  up  (sub  and  gero\ 
and  is  specially  applied :  1.  To  the  stage  or  pulpit 
from  which  the  orators  addressed  the  people  m  the 
comitia.  [Rostra.]  2.  To  the  elevation  from 
which  a  general  addressed  the  soldiers.  (Tacit 
Hist,  i  35.)  3.  To  the  elevated  seat  from  which 
the  emperor  beheld  the  public  games  (Suet  JvL 
76  ;  Plin.  Poneg,  51),  also  called  cubiadunu    [Ci7- 

BICULUM.] 

SUGGRUNDA'RIUM.  [Funus,  p.  559, b.] 
Sai  HERE'DES.  [Herbs,  p.  598,  b,] 
SUMTUA'RIAE  LEGES,  the  name  of  various 
laws  passed  to  prevent  inordinate  expense  (sumtus) 
in  banquets,  dress,  &c  (Gellius,  il  24,  xx,  I.) 
In  the  states  of  antiquity  it  was  considered  the 
duty  of  government  to  put  a  check  upon  eztra^ 
vagance  in  the  private  expenses  of  persons,  and 
among  the  Romans  in  particular  we  find  traces 
of  this  in  the  laws  attributed  to  the  kings  and 
in  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  censors,  to  whom  was 
entmsted  the  disaplina  or  cura  morum^  punished 
by  the  noto  omaoria  all  persons  guilty  of  what  was 
then  regarded  as  a  luxurious  mode  of  living :  a 
great  many  instances  of  this  kind  are  recorded. 
[Cbnsor,  p.  264,  a.]  But  as  the  love  of  luxury 
greatly  increased  with  the  foreign  conquests  of  the 
republic  and  the  growing  wealth  of  the  nations, 
various  Leges  Sumtuariae  were  passed  at  dififerent 
times  with  the  object  of  restraining  it  These 
however,  as  may  be  supposed,  rarely  accomplished 
their  object,  and  in  the  latter  times  of  the  republic 
they  were  virtually  repealedt  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  most  important  of  them  amuiged  in 
chronological  order. 

Oppia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Oppins  in  the 
consulship  of  Q.  Fabins  and  Ti.  Sempronios  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  Punic  war  b.  c  213,  enacted 
that  no  woman  should  have  above  half  an  ounce  of 
gold,  nor  wear  a  dress  of  diiferent  colours,  nor  ride 
in  a  carriage  in  the  city  or  in  any  town,  or  within 
a  mile  of  it,  unless  on  account  of  public  sacrifices. 
This  law  was  repealed  twenty  years  afterwards 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  1,8;  VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  §  3),  whence 
we  frequently  find  the  Lex  Orcbia  mentioned  as 
the  first  Lex  Sumtuaria.  Tacitus  {Ann,  iii.  33, 34) 
speaks  of  Oppiae  Leges. 

Orchia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Orchius  in 
the  third  year  after  the  censorship  of  Cato  b.  c.  181, 
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limited  the  number  of  guests  to  be  present  at  en* 
tertainments.  When  attempts  were  afterwards 
made  to  repeal  this  law,  Cato  ofifered  the  strongest 
opposition,  and  delivered  a  speech  in  defence  of  the 
law,  which  is  referred  to  by  the  grammarians. 
(Macrob.  SaL  ii.  13  ;  Festus,  «.  w,  OLsonitavere, 
Pereundatum;  Schol.  Bob.  in  Cie,  pro  Sest, 
p.  310,  ed.  Orelli ;  Meyer,  Oract.  Roman,  Fragm, 
p.91,  &c.,2ded-). 

Fannia,  proposed  by  the  consul  C.  Fannins  b.  c. 
161,  limited  the  sums  which  were  to  be  spent  on 
entertainments,  and  enacted  that  not  more  than 
100  asses  should  be  spent  on  certain  festivals 
named  in  the  lex,  whence  it  is  called  Centussis  by 
Lucilius,  that  on  ten  other  days  in  each  month  not 
more  than  30'  asses,  and  that  on  all  other  days  not 
more  than  10  asses  should  be  expended :  also  that 
no  other  fowl  but  one  hen  should  be  served  up,  and 
that  not  fattened  for  the  purpose.  (Gell.  ii.  24  ; 
Macrob.  &rf.  a  13  ;  Plin.  H.  N,  x.  50.  s.  71.) 

^  DiDiA,  passed  &c.  143,  extended  the  Lex  Fan- 
nia to  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  enacted  that  not  only 
those  who  gave  entertainments  which  exceeded  in 
expense  what  the  law  had  prescribed,  but  also  all 
who  were  present  at  such  entertainments,  shonld 
be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  We  are  not 
however  told  in  what  these  consisted.  (Macrob. 
5W.ii.l3.) 

LiciNiA  agreed  in  its  chief  provisions  with  the 
Lex  Fannia,  and  was  brought  forward,  we  are  told, 
that  there  might  be  the  authorit^r  of  a  new  law 
upon  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  the  Lex  Fannia  was 
beginning  to  be  neglected.  It  allowed  200  asses 
to  be  spent  on  entertainments  upon  marriage  days 
and  on  other  days  the  same  as  the  Lex  Fannia : 
also,  that  on  oidinary  days  there  should  not  be 
served  up  more  than  tnree  pounds  of  fresh  and  one 
pound  of  salt  meat  (Gell.  Macrob.  //.  ec)  Gellius 
(/.  c.)  states,  that  this  law  was  brought  forward  by 
P.  Licinius  Cnissus,  but  we  do  not  know  at  what 
time,  probably  however  in  his  prnetorship  b.c.  103. 
Gellius  relates  elsewhere  (xv.  8)  that  a  Latin 
orator  of  the  name  of  Favorinus  spoke  in  support 
of  this  law.     (See  Diet.  o/Biog.  art  Favorinus.) 

CoRNBLiA,  a  law  of  the  dictator  Sulla  b.  c.  81 , 
was  enacted  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  the  Fan- 
nian  and  Licinian  Laws.  Like  these  it  regulated 
the  expenses  of  entertainments.  (Gell.  ii.  24  ; 
Macrob.  U  c)  Extravagance  in  frmerals,  which 
had  been  forbidden  even  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
(Cic.  de  Leg.  iL  23 — 25),  was  also  restrained  by  a 
law  of  Sulla.  (Plut  SuU.  35.)  It  was  probably 
the  same  law  which  determined  how  much  might  be 
spent  upon  monuments.   (Cic  ad  Jit.  xiL  35,  36.) 

Aemilia,  proposed  by  the  consul  Acmilius  Le- 
pidus  B.  c.  78,  did  not  limit  the  expenses  of  enter* 
tainments,  but  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  that 
was  to  be  used.  (Gell.  Macrob.  U.  oc.)  Pliny  (//. 
N.  viii.  57.  s.  82)  and  Aurelius  Victor  (de  Vir.  ItU 
72)  ascribe  this  law  to  the  consulship  of  M.  Aeml- 
lius  Scaums  b.  a  115.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
there  may  have  been  two  Aemilian  Leges  on  the 
subject 

Antia,  of  uncertain  date,  proposed  by  Antius 
Restio,  besides  limiting  the  expenses  of  entertain- 
ments, enacted  that  no  actual  magistrate,  or  magis- 
trate elect,  should  dine  abroad  anywhere  except  at 
the  houses  of  certain  persons.  This  law  however 
was  little  observed  ;  and  we  are  told  that  Antius 
never  dined  out  afterwards,  that  he  might  not  see 
his  own  law  viohited.  (Gell.  Macrob.  //.  ce.) 
3z  3 
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Julia,  propoied  by  the  dictator  C  Jnlioi  Caeaur, 
enforced  the  former  •omptnary  lawB  respecting  i-o- 
tertainmenta,  which  had  fiiUen  into  disoae.  (Dion 
Ca«*.  zliiL  25.)  Juliiu  Caenr  adopted  ttioDC^  mea- 
•uret  to  cany  this  law  into  ezecitioo,  but  it  was 
violated  when  he  was  absent  from  Rome.  (Cic.  ad 
AtL  ziii.  7.)  He  stationed  oiBoen  in  the  proriaion 
market  to  seise  upon  all  eatables  forbidden  by  the 
kiw,  and  sometimes  sent  lictors  and  soldiers  to  ban- 
quets to  take  away  every  thing  which  was  not 
allowed  by  the  law.  (Suet.  Jwi.  4S.)  Cicero  seems 
to  refer  to  this  kw  in  two  of  his  epistles  {ad  Fatm, 
Tii.  26,  iz.  15). 

JuLiAy  a  lex  of  Angnstus,  allowed  200  sesterces 
to  be  expended  apon  festivals  on  dies  pcofesti, 
300  upon  those  on  the  Calends,  Ides,  Nones,  and 
some  other  festive  davs,  and  1000  upon  marriage 
feasts.  There  was  auo  an  edict  of  Angostos  or 
Tiberias  by  which  as  mnch  as  from  800  to  2000 
sesterces  were  allowed  to  be  expended  upon  enter- 
tainments, the  increase  being  made  with  the  hope 
of  securing  thereby  the  observance  of  the  law. 
(Gell.  L  e. ;  SueUm.  Ootoo.  34.) 

Tiberius  attempted  to  chedc  extravagance  in 
banquets  (Suet,  TVfr.  34)  ;  and  a  senatusoonsultnm 
was  passed  in  his  reip  for  the  purpose  of  restram- 
ing  loxuiy,  which  forbade  gold  vases  to  be  em- 
plored,  except  for  sacred  potposes,  and  which  also 
prohibited  the  use  of  silk  garments  to  men.  (Tacit 
AmuiLSZ;  Dion  C^ass.  IviL  15.)  This  sumptuary 
kw,  however,  was  but  little  observed.  (Tacit  Ann. 
ill  52,  53.)  Some  regulations  on  the  subject  were 
also  nmde  by  Nero  (Suet  Ner.  16),  and  by  suc- 
ceeding emperon,  but  thcry  appear  to  have  been  of 
little  or  no  avail  in  checking  tne  increasing  love  of 
luxury  in  dress  and  food.  (Platner,  EtieroU.  11, 
ds  Legibm  Sitmbtarii»  Rom.  Lips.  1752  ;  Box- 
inann,  DinerU  aniiquariojmridica  de  Leg,  Horn, 
Sumtnariut  Lugd.  Batay.  1816.) 

Sumptuary  laws  were  not  peculiar  to  antiquity. 
**  Our  own  legisktion,  which  m  its  absurd  as  well 
as  its  best  parts  has  generally  some  parallel  in  that 
of  the  Romans,  contains  many  instances  of  Sump- 
tuary Laws,  which  prescribed  what  kind  of  dress, 
and  of  what  qualitv,  should  be  worn  by  pnrticuhir 
classes,  and  so  fortL  The  English  Sumptuary  Sta- 
tutes relating  to  apparel  commenced  with  the  S7th 
of  Edward  III.  This  statute,  after  decUring  that 
the  outnweous  and  excessive  apparel  of  divers  people 
against  Uieir  estate  and  degree  is  the  destruction 
and  impoverishment  of  the  land,  prescribes  the  ap- 
parel ot  the  various  classes  into  wnich  it  distributes 
the  people  ;  but  it  goes  no  higher  than  knights. 
The  clothing  of  the  women  and  children  is  also  r^ 
gnUted.  The  next  statute,  3rd  of  Edward  IV.,  is 
very  minute.  This  kind  of  statute-making  went  on 
at  intervals  to  the  1st  of  Philip  and  Mary,  when 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  Reformation  of  Excessive 
AppareL  These  Apparel  statutes  were  repealed  by 
the  1st  of  Jajnes  I.**  (Longli  Translation  oi 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Sulla,  c  2.) 

SaOVETAURI'LlA.    [Sacripicium  j  Lus- 

TRATIO.] 

SUPERFFCIES,  SUPERFICIA'RIUS.  — 
Superficies  is  anything  which  is  placed  upon  the 
ground,  so  as  to  become  attached  to  it  The  most 
common  case  of  superficies  is  that  of  buildings 
erected  on  another  man^  land.  **  Those  are 
aedes  superficiariae  which  are  built  on  hired 
ground,  luid  the  property  of  which  both  by  the 
Jus  Civile  and  Natnnle  belongs  to  him  to  whom 
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the  ground  {tolmm)  also  belongs.**  (Ghuus,  Dig« 
43.  tit  18.  S.2.)  Cicero  (ad  AtL  iv.  2)  uses  the 
expression  **  mtperfieiMO^dhtm.'^  Every  building 
then  was  considered  a  part  of  the  ground  on  which 
it  stood  ;  and  the  ownership  and  possession  of  the 
building  were  inseparable  fixim  the  ownership  and 
poMession  of  the  ground.  The  Superficies  resem- 
bles a  Servitos  and  is  classed  among  the  Juia  in 
re.  According  to  the  definition,  the  Siqierficiarius 
had  not  the  thmg  even  In  bonis ;  and  as  the  animus 
Domini  could  not  exist  in  the  case  of  Superficies, 
he  consequently  could  not  be  Possessor.  He  had 
however  a  Juris  C^nasi  Possessiow  The  Superficiariaa 
had  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Superficies : 
he  could  auenate  the  Superficies  and  pledge  it  for 
the  term  of  his  enjoyment ;  he  could  dispose  of  it 
by  testament ;  and  it  could  be  the  object  of  suc- 
cession ab  btestato  ;  he  could  also  make  it  subject 
to  a  Servitns ;  and  he  could  prosecute  his  right  by 
a  ntilis  in  rem  actio.  As  he  had  a  Juris  Quasi 
Poisessio,  he  was  protected  a^nst  threatened  dis- 
turbance by  a  special  Interdict,  which  is  given  in 
the  Digest  (43.  tit  18),  and  in  ita  effect  resembles 
the  Interdictum  Uti  possidetis.  The  explanation 
of  the  passMO  relating  to  this  Interdict  (Dig.  43. 
tit  18.  s.  3)  is  given  by  Savigny  {Dom  RedU  des 
Be$ibieMy  ^  289,  5th  ei).  If  he  was  ejected,  he 
could  have  the  Interdictum  de  vi,  as  in  the  case 
of  proper  Possession  ;  and  if  he  had  granted  the 
use  of  the  Superficies  to  another  Precario,  who  re- 
fused to  restore  it,  he  had  the  Interdictum  de  pre- 
cario. 

A  man  could  obtain  the  use  of  a  Superficies  by 
agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  land  for  permis- 
sion %9  erect  a  building  on  it :  he  thus  obtained  a 
Jus  Superfidarium  ;  and  he  might  also  by  agrc«- 
ment  have  the  use  of  an  existing  Superficies.  He 
was  bound  to  discharge  all  the  duties  which  he 
owed  in  respect  of  the  Superficies,  and  to  make 
the  proper  payment  in  respect  of  it  (»olarimm\  U 
any  payment  had  been  agreed  on.  The  solarium 
was  a  ground-rent     (Dig.  43.  tit  8.  s.  2.  §  17.) 

The  rule  of  law  that  the  Superficies  belonged  to 
the  owner  of  the  soil  was  expressed  thus :  Super- 
ficies solo  cedit  ((3aius,  iL  73.)  If  then  a  man 
built  on  another  man^  Uuid,  the  house  became  the 
property  of  the  owner  of  the  land.  But  if  the 
owner  of  the  bmd  claimed  the  house,  and  would 
not  pay  the  expense  incurred  by  building  it,  the 
builder  of  the  house  could  meet  the  dairoant  with 
a  plea  of  dolus  malus  (exoqoHo  doU  nuUi),  that  is 
to  say,  if  be  was  a  Bonae  fidei  possessor.  In  any 
other  case,  he  had  of  course  no  answer  to  the 
owners  claim. 

According  to  C^e  (Cb.  IM.  48,  bX  **  a  man  may 
have  an  inheritance  in  an  upper  chamber,  though 
the  lower  buildings  and  the  soil  be  in  anodier,and 
seeing  it  is  an  inheritance  corporeal,  it  shall  pass 
by  livezy.**  But  this  doctrine  is  open  to  serioiis 
objections,  and  contradicts  a  fnndamoita]  principiti 
of  law. 

At  Rome  if  a  man  received  permission  to  build 
on  a  locus  publicus,  he  thereby  obtained  a  Jos 
Superfidarium.  The  Lex  Icilia  de  Aventino,  b.  a 
456,  probably  gave  the  ground  in  ownership  to  the 
Plebs.  Dionysius,  who  speaks  particulariy  of  this 
lex,  says  that  several  persons  united  to  bm1d  s 
house  on  the  same  plot  of  ground,  and  distributed 
the  stories  among  them  ;  this,  however,  would  not 
be  a  case  of  soperfides,  but  a  communio  pro  in- 
divibo.     In  later  times,  it  was  common  at  Rome 
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for  the  groimd  on  which  Insulae  were  built  to  re- 
main the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  rail,  while 
other  persons  had  a  Jus  Superficiarium  in  the 
different  stories,  in  respect  of  which  a  rent  («o- 
kmwn)  was  payable  to  the  dominns  of  the  rail. 
Rudorff  {BeUmg  xur  ChadiidkU  der  Supmfxies^ 
ZeUsckryifur  Getekiehi,  Reektsto.  &&,  No.zl)  says 
that  these  terms  were  as  common  in  Rome  ^  as 
they  now  are  in  London  where  great  landholders, 
in  consideration  of  a  rent  for  nine  and  ninety  years, 
and  the  reserration  of  the  ownership  of  the  rail, 
allow  others  to  occupy  building  ground  and  slightly 
built  houses.^  He  who  builds  on  another'to  land 
on  a  building  lease  has  a  Jus  Superficiarium  and 
nothing  more. 

(Gains,  il  73—75  ;  Dig.  43.  tit  18  ;  Lex  Icilia, 
Dionya.  AuHg,  Rom.  x.  32  ;  Puchta,  ItuL  iL 
§  244  ;  ZeiUckrift,  tto.  zL  219  ;  Stair,  ImtUuiet, 
book  iL  tit  7  ;  H'Dowoll,  fnsL  I  676  ;  Code 
avt4art664.)  [G.L.] 

SUPERNUMERA'BIL  [Accxns].] 
SU'PPARUM,  [N^ VIS,  p.  790,  a;  Tunica.] 
SUPPLICAO'IO  was  a  ralemn  thanksgiving  or 
supplication  to  the  gods  decreed  by  the  senate, 
when  all  the  temples  were  opened,  and  the  statues 
of  the  gods  frequently  placed  in  public  upon 
couches  (ptUvinaria%  to  which  the  people  offered 
up  their  thanksgivings  and  prayers  (ad  onmia  jnU- 
vinaria  ntppHeaHo  decreta  ss^Cic.  m  CkUiL  iiL  10). 
[LxcTisTBRNiuicj  A  St^pltcaHo  was  decreed 
for  two  different  rearans. 

I.  As  a  thanksgiving,  when  a  great  victory  had 
been  gained:  it  was  usually  decreed  as  soon  as 
official  intelligence  of  the  victory  had  been  re- 
ceived by  a  letter  from  the  general  in  command. 
The  number  of  days  during  which  it  was  to  hist 
was  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  victory. 
Sometimes  it  was  decreed  for  only  one  day  (Liv. 
iii.  63),  but  more  commonly  for  three  or  five  days. 
A  supplication  of  ten  days  was  first  decreed  in 
honour  of  Pompey  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
with  Mithridates  (Cic  de  Prov,  Com.  11),  and 
one  of  fifteen  days  after  the  victory  over  theBelgae 
by  Caesar,  an  honour  which  Caesar  himralf  says 
{B,  O,  ii.  35)  had  never  been  gnuited  to  any  one 
before.  (Compare  Cic.  L  c.)  Subsequently  a  sup- 
plicatio  of  twenty  days  was  decreed  after  his  con- 
quest of  Verdngetoriz.  (Caes.  B,  O.  vil  90.) 
From  this  time  the  senate  seems  to  have  frequently 
increased  the  number  of  days  out  of  mere  compli- 
ment to  the  general  We  thus  find  mention  of 
thanksgivings  for  forty  days  (DionOus.  xliii  14), 
fifty  days  (Id,  zliii.  42,  and  Cic.  Phil  ziv.  14),  and 
even  sizty.  (Dion  CtM,  zL  50.)  A  supplicatio  was 
usually  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  a  triumph,  but  it 
was  not  always  followed  by  one,  as  Cato  reminds 
Cicero,  to  whose  honour  a  supplicatio  had  been 
decreed.  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  zv.  5.)  This  honour  was 
conferred  upon  Cicero  on  account  of  his  suppression 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  had  never  been 
decreed  to  any  one  before  in  a  civil  capacity  (io- 
galua\  as  he  firequently  takes  occasion  to  mention. 
(In  CatiL  iii.  6,  10,  in  Pis,  3,  PhiL  il  6.) 

II.  A  Supplicatio^  a  solemn  supplication  and 
humiliation,  was  alra  decreed  in  times  of  public 
danger  and  distress,  and  on  account  of  jprodigies  to 
avert  the  anger  of  the  gods.  (Liv.  iii.  7,  z.  23, 
xxxi.  9,  zzzvii.  3.) 

SURDUS.    [Oblioationbs,  p.  B18,a ;  Tss- 

TAMBNTUM.] 

SUSPENSU'RA.    [Balnkak,  p.  191,  b.] 
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SY()OPHANTES  {mmo^dafms).  At  an  6arly 
period  in  Attic  histoiy  a  law  was  made  prohibiting 
the  ezportation  of  figs.  Whether  it  was  made  in 
a  time  of  dearth,  or  through  the  foolish  policy  of 
preserving  to  the  natives  the  most  valuable  ik 
their  productions,  we  cannot  say.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  law  continued  in  force  long 
after  the  caura  of  its  enactment,  or  the  geneiw 
belief  of  its  utility,  had  ceased  to  ezist ;  and 
Attic  fi|-growerB  exported  their  fruit  in  spite  of 
.prohibitions  and  penalties.  To  inform  against  a 
man  for  ra  doing  was  considered  harsh  and  veza< 
tious  ;  as  all  people  are  apt  to  think  that  obralete 
statutes  may  be  infringed  with  impimity.  Hence 
the  term  ovKo^amMf^  which  originally  signified 
to  lay  an  in/brmation  against  another  for  exporting 
Jigs^  came  to  be  implied  to  all  ill-natured,  nudicious, 
groundless,  and  vezatious  accusations.  It  is  de> 
fined  by  Suidas,  ^svlSos  riyos  Korrtyopuy,  (Ste- 
phan.  T^esaur,  8873,  b.) 

J^fcopiatUes  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  and 
Demosthenes  designated  a  perran  of  a  peculiar 
dasa,  not  capable  of  being  described  by  any  single 
word  in  our  hmguage,  but  well  understood  and  ap> 
preciated  by  an  Athenian.  He  had  not  much  in 
common  with  our  ^yoophanty  but  was  a  happy  com- 
pound of  the  common  barretor^  informer,  pettifogger, 
busjfbodg,  rogue,  liar,  and  slanderer.  The  Athenian 
law  permitted  any  citizen  (rhy  fiov?Jfitvov)  to  give 
information  against  public  offenders,  and  prosecute 
them  in  courts  of  justice.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
legislator  to  encourage  the  detection  of  crime,  and 
a  reward  (such  as  half  the  penalty)  was  frequentiy 
given  to  the  successful  accuser.  Such  a  power, 
with  such  a  temptation,  was  likely  to  be  abused, 
unless  checked  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  or 
the  vigilance  of  the  judicial  tribunals.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  character  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
and  the  temper  of  the  judges  furnished  additional 
incentives  to  the  informer.  Eminent  statesmen, 
orators,  generals,  magistrates,  and  all  perrans  of 
wealth  and  influence  were  regarded  with  jealousy 
by  the  people.  The  more  causes  came  into  court, 
the  more  fees  accrued  to  the  judges,  and  fines  and 
confiscations  enriched  the  public  treasury.  The 
prosecutor  therefi>re  in  public  causes,  as  weU  as  the 
plaintiff  in  civil,  was  looked  on  vrith  a  more  fiivour- 
able  eye  than  the  defendant,  and  the  chances  of 
success  made  the  employment  a  lucrative  one.  It 
was  not  always  necessaiy  to  go  to  trial  or  even  to 
commence  legal  proceedings.  The  timid  defendant 
was  glad  to  oompromira  the  cause,  and  the  con- 
scious delinquent  to  avert  the  threat  of  a  prosecu- 
tion by  paying  a  sum  of  money  to  his  opponent 
Thriving  informers  fi>ttnd  it  not  very  difficult  to 
procure  witnesses,  and  the  profits  were  divided  be- 
tween them.  According  to  Theophrastus  ((^.  Alien, 
vi.  254,  b),  Athens  was  full  of  AioyvooKo\dKt»r 
ffol  kuiwoivT&y  jcol  r^tv^/Mpriptfy  jcol  avKo^tatn-Ay 
ffol  4r€v8oicXtrr^fwr.  The  character  of  the  (Tvko- 
^>dyT€u  will  be  best  understood  by  the  examples 
and  descriptions  found  in  the  Attic  writers.  Aris- 
tophanes directs  the  keenest  edge  of  his  satire 
against  them.  (See  particularly  Ackam.  818, 
Aves,  1410,  Plut.  850.)  Demosthenes  says: 
irornf^y  ^  ffVKo^iimis  km  fid/aKoroy  irol  (fuKodrioy 
(de  Coron.  307  ;  compare  e,  Etdnd,  1309).  Hvko- 
<payrtut  rptdKovra  ftyat  in  Lysias  (&  Evand,  177, 
ed.  Steph.)  signifies  **to  eztort  thirty  minas  by 
Sgcoplkant-Uks  practices.**  (See  further  Lys.  Ai|;(. 
KaroA.  KkoK  171  *  Aesch.  de  Pals,  Leg,  36,  ed. 
3z  4 
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Steph. ;  Dem.  d»  Cor.  291  ;  XenopK  Mem.  ii.  9. 
i  4,  lis  lUp.  Alk.\,  A.)  That  the  incraue  of  liti- 
gation mild  perjury  was  in  tome  measure  owing  to 
the  ettablisbment  of  clubs  and  political  associations 
and  the  violence  of  party  spirit,  may  be  gathered 
from  various  passages  of  the  Attic  writers.  (Tho- 
cyd.  vilL  64  ;  Demosth.  e.  Boao^.  de  doU^  1010,  e. 
Pamiaem.  978,  e.  Zemoih.  885.) 

The  Athenian  law  did  indeed  provide  a  remedy 
against  this  misehieTous  class  of  men.  There  was 
a  7pa^  9VKo^amias  tried  before  the  Thesmothe- 
tae.  Any  person  who  brought  a  false  charge 
against  another,  or  extorted  money  by  threat  of 
legal  proceedings,  or  sabonied  fidse  witnesses,  or 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  the  character  of  an 
innocent  man,  was  liable  to  this  ypoi^.  He  might 
also  be  proceeded  against  by  ^dtf'it,  fr8ci{is, 
kinr/my^  irpoMoKii  or  ^Wvff^Xia.  (See  articles 
Phasm,  &C. ;  Aesch.  de  FaU.  Leg.  47,  ed.  Steph. ; 
Dem.  ei  Tleocr.  1825.)  The  trial  was  an  Ay^ 
Ti/ii|r^r.  The  heaviest  punishment  might  be  in- 
flicted, together  with  Ari/iia  and  confiscation  of 
property.  Besides  this,  if  any  man  brought  a  cri- 
minal charge  against  another,  and  neglected  to 
prosecute  it  (^«{cX^?v),  he  was  liable  to  a  pe- 
nalty of  1000  drachmas,  and  lost  the  privilege  of 
instituting  a  simihur  proceeding  in  future,  which 
was  considered  to  be  a  species  of  Arifusu  (Dem. 
e.  Mid.  548,  e.  Theocr.  1323.)  The  same  conse- 
quence followed,  if  he  fiiiled  to  obtain  a  fifth  part 
of  the  votes  at  the  trial  The  4v9t€tAia  in  civil 
actions  was  a  penalty  of  the  same  kmd  and  having 
the  same  object:  via.,  to  prevent  the  abuse  of 
legal  process,  and  chedc  frivolous  and  unjust  ac- 
tions. Such  were  the  remedies  provided  by  law, 
but  they  were  found  inefficacious  in  practice  ;  and 
the  words  of  Aristophanes  (P/ates,  885)  were  not 
more  severe  than  true :  **  there  is  no  cluirm  against 
the  bite  of  a  Sycophantes.^  (See  Platner,  Proe. 
und  Klag.  vol.  ii.  p.  164  ;  Meier,  Att.  Froc.  p^  335  ; 
Schttmann,  Ant.  Jur.  pub.  Or.  pp.  101,  185  ;  Pol- 
lux, viii.  31,  46,  47,  88.)  [C.RK.] 

SYLAE  (ot/Aai).  When  a  Greek  state,  or 
any  of  its  members,  had  received  an  injury  or 
insult  from  some  other  state  or  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  the  former  was  unwilling,  or  not  in  a 
condition,  to  declare  open  war,  it  was  not  unusual 
to  give  a  commission,  or  grant  public  authority  to 
individuals  to  make  reprisals.  This  was  called 
a6Xas,  or  fft/Xo,  SiMmu.  (Demosth.  e.  LacrU.  931  ; 
Lysins,  c.  Sicom.  185,  ed.  Steph.)  Polybius  (iv. 
26,  36,  53)  calls  it  Xdipvpov  or  ^(nria  KarayydK- 
Kur.  Thus,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  thought 
the  Athenians  had  broken  the  treaty  with  them 
by  making  incursions  frt>m  Pylus,  they  issued  a 
proclamation  that  any  of  their  subjects  might 
commit  depredations  on  the  Athenians  (\iit(t<r€€u 
robs  *A6i|yofavt,  Thucyd.  v.  115).  Demosthenes 
(de  Qmm.  Trierardi.  1232)  declares  that  the 
deputy  captains  of  triremes  so  mbbehaved  them- 
selves in  foreign  countries,  plundering  everybody 
they  came  near,  that  no  Athenian  could  travel  safely 
3i&  riis  6irb  ro(n»v  aySpoAi^if^Caf  ffol  oitKas  KorrtfT- 
K€XKurfi4ras^  where  hf9f>o\it^las  refers  to  the  arrest 
of  the  person,  trvKas  to  the  seizure  of  goods. 
Snidas  explains  avAM  by  the  synonym  avXX-fp^us. 
As  to  iy^poKuff^ieu  for  another  purpose,  seo  Pif  OKOS. 
In  the  vavTuc^  (nrfypap^  in  the  speech  of  Demos- 
thenes (e.  Laer.  927),  one  of  the  conditions  is  that 
goods  may  be  landed  only  5irov  tof  fiii  irDAoi  iaii^ 
ABrp^oiSy  ^  where  no  hostilities  arc   exercised 
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against  Atheniana.**    The  people  of  Athens 
a  special  decree  to  authorise  privateering ;  and 
when  any  booty  was  taken  by  Athenian  subjects, 
they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  determin- 
ing whether  it  was  lawfully  taken,  whether  it 
ought  to  be  kept  or  restored,  and  what  should  be 
done  with  it.    (Demosth.  e.  T^umoer.  703  ;  Aiguro. 
694, 695.)    The  ancient  practice  may  be  compared 
with  the  modern  one  of  granting  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal.  (Harpocr.  s.e.  SvAos:  Schomann,dls 
Omit.  ri.2H4,Amt.  Jur.  PtA.Gr.jt.i67,)  [aR.K.] 
SYLLOOEIS  (<rvAA07ccr),  usually  called  2vA- 
keyus  rev  H(t<Mr,  or  the  Collectors  of  the  People, 
were  special  commissioners  at  Athens,  who  made  out 
a  list  of  the  property  of  the  oligarchs  previously  to 
iU  confiscation.  (JU*  Hktt  p.  304,  Bekker.)   They 
formed  an  i^x^  (Harpocr.  m.  v.  SvAXoy^),  and 
seem  to  have  been  introduced  after  the  dominion  of 
the  Thirty  Tyrants.     It  appears  from  an  inscrip> 
tion  that  the  Syllogets  had  to  attend  to  the  sacred 
rites  connected  with  the  worship  of  Athena  and  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  whence  Bockh  conjectures  that 
they  collected  or  summoned  the  citizens  to  certain 
sacred  rites,  in  which  the  people  were  feasted,  and 
that  fit>m  this  circumstance  they  derived   their 
name :  the  property  of  the  oligarchs,  of  which  they 
are  said  to  have  made  out  a  list  for  the  purpose  oi 
confiscation,  may  have  been  applied  to  these  public 
banquets,  since  confiscated  property  was  not  unfre- 
quently  divided  among  the  citizens.  (Ootjms  Inaer, 
Grxue.  No.  99.  pp.  137,  138,  No.  157.  pi  250.) 
SY'MBOLA.  [CoBNA,  p.304,b;  Dicastbs.] 
SYMBOLAEON,  SYNALLAOMA,  SYN- 
TH E'CE  (^M^^Xoior,  ovi4XA«y/M,  onwe^),  are 
all  words  used  to  signify  a  contract,  but  are  db- 
tingaishable  from  one  another.     lEv/i/C^AauNr  is 
used  of  contracts  and  bargains  between  private 
pemns,  and  peculiarly  of  loans  of  money.     Thus, 
cvfilt«iX.w  cfr  Mpdro8or  is,  to  lend  upon  the 
security  of  a  slave.   (Demosth.  &  AjAob.  822,  e. 
2enotk.  884,  e.  Pkorm.  907,  e.  TimotJL  1185,  e. 
Ditmyg.  1284.)     twtfdXXayfta  signifies  any  matter 
negotiated  or  transacted  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons, whether  a  contract  or  anything  else.     (Dis 
mosth.  e.  OmeL  867,  869,  e.  Timocr.  760.)    2«o«- 
O^IKfi  is  used  of  more  solemn  and  important  con- 
tracts, not  only  of  those  made  between  private 
individuals,  but  also  of  treaties  and  conventions 
between  kings  and  states.    (Thucyd.  L  40,  v.  18, 
viil  37  ;  Xenoph.  HelL  vii.  1.  §  2  ;  Demosth.  de 
Rkod.  199,  de  Cbroa.  251,  e.  Aritiog.  774  ;   Di- 
narch.  e.  Demosth.  101,  ed.  Steph.) 

As  to  the  neeessitf  or  advantage  of  having 
written  agreements  between  individuals,  see  Stx- 
ORAPHB.  National  compacts,  on  account  of  their 
great  importance,  and  the  impossibility  of  other- 
wise preserving  evidence  of  them,  were  almost 
always  committed  to  writing,  and  commonly  in- 
scribed on  pillan  or  tablets  of  some  durable  mate- 
rial (Thucyd.  v.  23,  47  ;  see  Aristoph.  Aekam. 
727.)  Upon  a  breach,  or  on  the  expiration,  of 
the  treaty,  the  pilhirs  were  taken  down.  (Demosth. 
pro  MegalopoL  209.) 

For  breaches  of  contract  actions  wa«  maintain- 
able at  Athens,  called  frvfitoXaittw  (or  ovv^kw) 
irttpa€dir§ws  d/jcoi.  (Pollux,  vi.  153,  viiL  31.) 
Such  actions,  it  is  apprehended,  applied  only  to  ex- 
oress  contracts,  not  to  obligations  ex  delicto,  or  the 
aico^ta  erwaXJsAytAaTa  of  Aristotle.  (Eikte.  Xkom. 
V.  4.)  Thus,  if  I  had  promised  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  by  a  certain  day,  and  fiiiled  to  peribrm  that 
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promise,  an  action  for  T>rcach  of  contmct  would 
Dnre  lain  at  Athena.  But  if  my  cow  had  broken 
my  ncighboar*B  fence,  my  obligation  to  repair  the 
damage  wonid  have  given  rise  not  to  an  action  for 
breach  of  contract,  but  to  a  ^Uai  fikd/Stis.  (Meier, 
AtL  Proo.  pp.  476,  477.)  On  the  other  hand,  a 
Siini  fiJJi/8fis  would  lie  agauist  a  perw)n  who  had 
committed  a  breach  of  contract ;  for  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  wrongdoer,  and  liable  to  pay  compen- 
sation to  the  party  injured.  Therefore  Dionyso- 
dorus,  who  had  failed  to  perform  the  conditions  of 
a  veuntK^  <rvyypa^  had  a  Ziicn  $\d€i\s  brought 
against  him  by  the  persona  who  lent  him  money 
on  his  ahip.  (Demoath.  1282  ;  aee  alao  pro  Pkorm, 
950,  e,  Oallipp.  1240.)  The  Athenian  law  fre- 
quently gave  an  option  4)etween  various  forma  of 
action.  It  ia  not,  however,  improbable  that  the 
HUeri  ffw0riKwp  iropa^cUrtait  was  only  one  speciee 
of  the  Stmy  fiXdSris^  and  the  name  one  of  a  less 
technical  kind.  Wherever  a  debt  had  become 
due  to  a  man  by  reaaon  of  some  previous  contract, 
we  may  suppose  that  he  had  the  option  between 
an  action  of  debt  (xp^^vs)  and  one  for  breach  of 
contract  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the 
91kcu  irapaKctTaBijierit^  iipyvplov^  and  others  of  a 
similar  kind.  The  main  point  of  difference  might 
be  this :  that  in  a  general  action  for  breach  of  con- 
tract, the  plaintiff  went  for  unliquidated  damages, 
which  the  court  had  to  aasess ;  whereas,  upon  a 
claim  to  recover  a  debt  or  sum  certain,  or  a  specific 
chattel,  the  court  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
determine  whether  the  plamtiff  was  entitled  to  it 
or  not ;  the  iyin'  was  iirifiriros.  All  ftuch  actions 
were  tried  before  the  99CfjL0$4Tcu,  (Meier,  Alt 
I'roc.  pp.  67,  184,  493—497,  510.) 

'Ofw\oyta  appears  to  be  a  word  of  less  technical 
nature  than  trvy&fiKTi^  though  (as  we  might  expect 
in  words  of  this  sort)  they  are  often  used  indiffer- 
ently. Grammarians  make  them  synonymous. 
(Ilarpocr.  s.  v.  'AffvyOm&raror :  Suidas,  s.  v.  "Xvv- 
$^|K7|.)  HvyO^Kos  irottiffBai  or  ri$t<r0M  fAtrd  rivos 
is,  to  make  an  agreement  with  any  one  ;  iixiiiwuv 
rait  ffw^Kcus,  to  abide  by  it ;  if€p€alyuv  or 
napaScdytty,  to  break  or  transgress.  Here  we  may 
observe,  that  arvyBriKM  is  constantly  used  in  the 
plural,  instead  of  o^vW^mj,  the  only  difference 
beuig,  that  strictly  the  former  signifies  the  terms 
or  articles  of  agreement,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Siod^xoi,  the  testamentary  diaposUioM,  is  put  for 
8ia94x7},  the  tcilL  mfi€o\oy  also  signifies  a  com- 
pact or  agreement,  but  had  become  (in  Attic  par- 
lance) obsolete  in  this  sense,  except  in  the  expres- 
sion htxai  iarh  cvfi96\uy.  (See  below.)    [C.R.K.] 

SYMBOLON,  DIKAE  APO  (5(«oi  iirb  erw/i 
€6Aafy).  The  ancient  Greek  states  had  no  well 
defined  international  law  for  the  protection  of  their 
respective  members.  In  the  earlier  times  troops 
of  robbers  used  to  roam  about  from  one  country  to 
another,  and  commit  aggressions  upon  individuals, 
who  in  their  turn  made  reprisals,  and  took  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  Even  when  the  state  took 
tipon  itself  to  resent  the  injury  done  to  its  members, 
a  violent  remedy  was  resorted  to,  such  as  the 
giving  authority  to  take  avKa^  or  ^luria,  a  sort  of 
national  distress.  As  the  Greeks  advanced  in 
civilization,  and  a  closer  intercourse  sprang  up 
among  them,  disputes  between  the  natives  of  dif- 
ferent countries  were  settled  (whenever  it  was 
possible)  by  friendly  negotiation.  It  soon  began 
to  be  evident,  that  it  would  be  much  better,  if,  in- 
stead of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  state. 
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such  disputes  could  be  decided  by  legal  proccsai, 
either  in  the  one  country  or  the  other.  Among 
every  people,  however,  the  Uws  were  so  framed, 
as  to  render  the  administration  of  justice  more 
favourable  to  a  citizen  than  to  a  foreigner;  and 
therefore  it  would  be  disadvantageous,  and  often 
dangerous,  to  sue  a  man,  or  be  sued  by  him,  in  his 
own  country.  The  most  friendly  reUtion  might 
subsist  between  two  states,  such  as  ffvfAfJMxia  or 
hnyofiia^  and  yet  the  natives  of  each  be  exposed 
to  this  disadvantage  in  their  mutual  intercourse. 
To  obviate  such  an  evil,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
special  agreement,  declaring  the  conditions  upon 
which  justice  was  to  be  reciprocally  administered. 
International  contracts  of  this  kind  were  called 
0-^/ifoAa,  defined  by  Suidas  thus,  <rvyOfiicat  ts  hf 
itXX^iKeus  oi  w6kus  ^4/x§ycu  rdrrwri  rois  voXheuf^ 
(hvr^  Zii6yfU  koL  XetfiSdyuy  t&  ^ixcua:  and  the 
causes  tried  in  pursuance  of  such  contracts  were 
called  ducai  i(,wh  irvfie6\»y.  The  more  constant 
and  more  important  the  intercoune  between  any 
two  nations,  the  more  necessary  would  it  be  for 
them  to  establish  a  good  system  of  international 
juriqmidenoe.  CSommerdal  people  would  stand  in 
need  of  it  the  most  Aristotle  mentions  the  Tus- 
cans and  Carthaginians  as  having  oifASoXa  vepl 
rod  fiii  iZuctiy.  (Pdit,  iii.  1,  3,  and  5,  10.)  No 
such  agreement  has  been  preserved  to  us,  and  we 
know  but  little  about  the  terms  that  were  usually 
prescribed.  The  basis  of  them  seems  to  have  been 
the  principle  that  actor  aeqvUur  forum  ret;  but 
this,  as  well  as  other  conditions,  must  have  varied 
according  to  circumstances.  Liberty  of  person,  and 
protection  of  property,  would,  no  doubt,  be  secured 
to  the  foreigner,  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  wpSl^yos  to  see  that  these  rights 
were  respected.  A  conunon  provision  was,  that 
the  party  who  lost  his  cause  might  appeal  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  other  country,  or  to  that  of  some 
third  state  mutnallv  agreed  upon.  (Etym.  Magn. 
s.  V,  ''EKir\irrof  toXiy.)  This  was  perhaps  sug- 
gested by  the  practice  which  had  grown  up,  of  re- 
ferring national  quarrels  to  the  arbitration  of  some 
individual  or  third  state.  (Thucyd.  i.  34,  78,  140, 
V.  41,  vii  18  ;  Schomann,  Ant  Jur.pub,  Gr.  p. 
367.) 

When  the  Athenians  made  any  such  treaty, 
they  required  it  to  be  approved  of  and  finally  rati- 
fied by  a  jury  of  the  Heliaea,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Thesmothetae.  Hence  Pollux  (viii.  88)  says 
of  those  magistrates,  rik  ff^fiSoXa  t&  Tp^s  riks 
ir6\€is  Kvpovtriy.  The  other  contracting  state  was 
therefore  compelled  to  send  an  envoy  to  Athens, 
with  power  to  conclude  the  treaty  (if  he  thought 
fit)  as  it  was  drawn  up  and  settled  by  the  Thesmo- 
thetae and  jurors.  Most  of  the  people  with  whom 
the  Athenians  had  to  deal,  were  either  subject  or 
inferior  to  them,  and  were  content  to  acquiesce  in 
the  above  regulation.  Philip,  however,  would  not 
submit  to  it,  and  demanded  that  the  terms  should 
receive  final  ratification  in  Macedonia.  This  de- 
mand is  made  the  subject  of  complaint  by  Demos- 
thenes (rf«  ITalon.  78). 

The  name  of  ^Ixai  iarh  (rvfi€6K»y  was  given  also 
to  the  causes  which  the  allies  of  the  Athenians 
sent  to  be  tried  at  Athens.  (Pollux,  viii.  63.)  This 
fact  has  been  called  in  question  by  BSckh,  but 
there  is  not  much  reason  for  doubting  it  It  is 
true  that  the  expression  is  not  strictly  applicable 
to  causes,  not  between  an  Athenian  and  a  foreigner, 
but  between  two  foreigners  ;  and  it  may  be  allowed 
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that  the  object  of  the  Athenians  in  bringing  such 
ouuet  to  Athenf  waa,  not  to  give  tho  alUea  a 
better  or  speedier  means  of  obtaining  justice,  bat 
to  secure  certain  advantages  to  the  imperial  city. 
(Xenoph.  <ls  B^pM.  Aik,  1 16.)  It  is,  howeyer, 
not  improbable  that  the  anangement  was  called 
v^lilSoKu^  iat  the  Teiy  purpose  of  softening  the 
harshness  of  the  measure,  by  giving  an  honottraUe 
name  to  that  which  in  rMlity  was  a  mark  of  servi- 
tude. For  the  same  reason  the  confedeiate  states 
were  called  o'^^mmx^*  oAim,  whUe  in  point  of  bet 
they  were  nther  MJiMoi  or  mJjedt, 

These  canses  were  tried  in  the  sommer  months, 
when  the  Toyage  to  Athens  was  mora  convenient, 
and  (like  all  other  Sucw  kwh  av/iS^kmy)  belonged 
to  the  jorisdictioa  of  the  Thesmothetae.  We  haTo 
but  one  enmple  of  such  a  cause  preserved  to  us, 
vis.  the  speech  of  Antiphon  on  the  death  of 
Herodes,  where  both  the  prosecutor  and  the  de- 
fendant are  natives  of  Mytilene.  (Haipoc.  i:  v. 
S^fiCoXa:  Thttcyd.  L77.  cnot  Ooeller  ;  Pktner, 
Ptoc,  %md  Klag,  vol  L  p&  105—114  ;  Meier,  AtL 
Proc^  pp.  67,  773  ;  Schomann,  AnL  jur,  pM, 
Gr.^B76.)  [C.R.K.] 

SYMBU'LI  (ciftiwOioi).    [Pamdrl] 
SYMMO'RIA     {trvtifiopia).       [EiaruoRA ; 

TniSRARCUIA.] 

SY'MPUOREIS  (<rv>i^epcif).  [ExsRciTcra, 
p.485,  b.] 

SYMPO'SIUM  (trv^^ioi',  oomusalM,  CMivt- 
mam),  a  drinkin^party.  The  oii^v^i^r,  or  the 
vArot^  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Scivroi',  for 
though  drinking  almost  always  followed  a  dinner^ 
pMty,  yet  the  former  was  rej^irded  as  entirely  dis- 
tinct £mn  the  latter,  was  regulated  by  different 
customs,  and  frequently  received  the  addition  of 
many  guests,  who  were  not  present  at  the  dinner. 
For  the  Greeks  did  not  usually  drink  at  their 
dinner,  and  it  was  not  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
meal,  that  wine  was  introduced,  as  is  explained 
under  CoBNJi  [p.  306,  a].  Thus  we  read  in  the 
Symposium  of  Plato  (p.  176,  a.)  that  after  the 
dinner  had  been  finished,  the  libations  made,  and 
the  paean  sung,  they  turned  to  drinking  (r^ 
wtvBai  wp6s  rhw  w6tw). 

Symposia  seem  to  have  been  very  frequent  at 
Athens.  Their  cmjoyment  was  heightened  by 
agreeable  conversation,  by  the  introduction  of  music 
and  dancing,  and  by  games  and  amusements  of 
various  kinds :  sometimes,  too,  philosophical  sub- 
jects were  discussed  at  them.  The  Symposia 
of  PUto  and  Xenophon  sive  us  a  lively  idea  of 
such  entertainments  at  A^ens.  The  name  itself 
shows,  that  the  enjoyment  of  drinking  was  the 
main  object  of  the  Symposia :  wine  from  the  jnioe 
of  the  grape  (oTyos  iiariKu^os)  was  the  only  drink 
partaken  of  by  the  Greeks,  with  the  exception  of 
water.  For  palm-wine  and  beer  [Cbrxvisia], 
though  known  to  many  of  the  Greeks  from  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  were  never  introduced 
among  them  ;  and  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of 
wine  at  Athens  [Vinum]  enabled  persons  even  in 
moderate  circumstanoes  to  give  driiddng-parties  to 
their  friends.  Even  in  the  most  ancient  times 
the  enjoyment  of  wine  was  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  pleasure,  and  hence  Musaeus 
and  his  son  supposed  that  the  just  passed  their 
time  in  Hades  in  a  state  of  perpetual  intoxication, 
as  a  reward  of  their  virtue  (iiyn<rdfifyM  KiXXi<rrow 
kpvnis  fua0^y  tU9ii¥  aU^top,  Plat.  iMf,  iL  p.  363, 
G.  d.).     It  would  appear  from  the  Symposium  of 
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PUto,  that  even  the  Athenians  frequently  ood-> 
eluded  their  drinking-parties  in  rather  a  riotoas 
manner,  and  it  was  to  guard  against  this  that  such 
parties  were  forbidden  at  Sparta  and  in  Crete. 
(PhU.AfM.p.320,a.) 

The  wine  was  almost  invariably  mixed  with 
water,  and  to  drink  it  unmixed  (Aicfiaror)  was  con- 
sidered a  characteristic  of  barbarians.  (Plat  Leff» 
L  p.  637,  e.)  Zaleocns  is  said  to  hare  enacted  a 
law  among  the  Locrians,  by  which  any  one  who 
vras  ill  and  drank  of  unmixed  wine  without  the 
command  of  his  physician,  was  to  be  put  to  death 
(Aelian,  V,  H.  ii.  37);  and  the  Greeks  in  genera] 
considered  unmixed  wvm  as  exceedingly  prejudicial 
to  physical  and  mental  health.  (Athen.  ii  p.  36, 
b.)  The  Spartans  attrib«ted  the  insanity  of  Cleo- 
menes  to  his  indulging  in  this  pmctice,  which  he 
learnt  fiun  the  ScytUans.  (Herod,  ri.  84.)  So 
univenal  was  it  not  to  drink  wine  unless  mixed 
with  water,  that  the  word  oZrot  is  always  applied 
to  such  a  mixture,  and  wheneTer  wine  is  spoken 
of  in  connection  with  drinking,  we  are  always  to 
understand  wine  mixed  with  watery  unless  the 
word  tucpteros  is  expresslir  added  {rh  Kpa^soy 
Kcdrot  ffScrros  firrdx^  wXcunwr,  olror  iraXev|icr, 
Plut  Om^.  /Vinso.  20). 

The  proportion,  in  which  the  wine  and  vnter 
wera  mixed,  naturally  differed  on  different  occa- 
sions. To  make  a  mixture  of  even  half  wine  and 
half  water  (XIror  Iff^)  was  considered  ininrious 
(Athen.  /.  e.),  and  generslly  there  was  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  vnter  than  of  wine.  It  appean 
from  Plutarch  {Symp,  iii.  9),  Athenaens  (x.  pi  426), 
and  Eustathius  {adOd,ix,  209.  p.  1624),  that  the 
most  common  proportions  wen  3  :  1,  or  2  :  1,  or 
3  :  2.  Hetiod  {Op,  596)  recommends  the  first  of 
these. 

The  wme  was  mixed  either  with  warm  or  cold 
vrater:  the  former,  which  corresponded  to  theCb^K^a 
or  Oalda  of  the  Romans  [Calida],  was  by  &r  the 
less  common.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  endeaTouied 
to  obtain  the  water  as  cool  as  possible,  and  fiir  this 
purpose  both  snow  and  ice  were  frequently  em- 
ployed. ^  [PsYCTBR.]  Honey  vras  sometimes  pat 
in  the  wine  (Athen.  i.  p.  32,  a.),  and  also  spices 
(Id.  p.  31,  e.) :  in  the  ktter  case  it  received  the 
name  of  rpifi/ia,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  writers  of  the  New  Omiedy.  (Pollux,  tL  1&) 
Other  in^dients  were  also  occasionally  added. 

The  mixture  was  made  in  a  large  Teasel  called 
the  tcpetHip  [Cratbb],  frtsm  which  it  was  con- 
▼eyed  into  the  drinking-cups  by  means  of  ohntx^ 
or  kMol  [Cyathus.]  The  cups  usually  em- 
ployed were  the  k^A<(,  pf^iiy  ieapx^*^9  *^^ 
KMa^Sy  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  s^arats 
articles.  The  ^vr^r,  or  drinking-horn,  was  also 
very  commonly  used.  We  find  several  craters  on 
vases  representing  drinking  scenes.  (See  for  ex- 
ample Mu»,  Bor&m,  vol.  v.  t.  51.) 

The  guests  at  a  Symposium  reclined  on  couches 
and  wen  crowned  with  garhinds  of  flowers,  as  is 
exphiined  under  C^bna.  A  master  of  the  revels 
{ipX^^  "^^  ir4(0-c«s,<rv/tiroo'(apx<''  orjBcurc^cvs)  was 
usually  chosen  to  conduct  the  Symposium  (vai^^vyw- 
yciy  trv/Mr6atoy^  Plat  Leg,  i  p.  641,  a.  b.),  whose 
commands  the  whole  company  had  to  obey,  and 
who  regulated  the  whole  order  of  the  entertain- 
ment, proposed  the  amusements,  &.C.  The  same 
practice  prevailed  among  the  Romans,  and  their 
Symposiarch  was  called  the  Magider  or  Ru  Com- 
eteu,  or  the  Arbiter  BibemtU.    The  choice  was 
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generally  determined  bj  the  throwing  of  Astragali 
or  Tali ;  but  we  find  in  Plato  {Symp,  p.  213,  e.) 
Alcibiades  constituting  hims^  Symposiarch.  The 
proportion  in  which  the  wine  and  water  were 
mixed  was  fixed  by  him,  and  also  how  much  each 
of  the  company  was  to  drink.  The  servants 
{oivox^oi  and  olyripol  ^tpdvoyres),  usually  young 
slaves,  who  had  to  mix  the  wine  and  present  it  to 
the  company,  were  also  under  his  orders  ;  but  if 
there  was  no  Symposiarch,  the  company  called  for 
the  wine  just  as  they  pleased.  (Xen.  Symp.  il  27.) 

Before  the  drinking  commenced,  it  was  agreed 
upon  in  what  way  they  should  drink  (Plat  Symp. 
p.  1 76,  a.  b.),  for  it  was  not  usually  left  to  the 
option  of  each  of  the  company  to  drink  as  much  or 
ns  little  as  he  pleased,  but  he  was  compelled  to 
take  whatever  the  Symposiarch  might  oi^er.  At 
Athens  they  usimlly  began  drinking  out  of  small 
cups  (/*cTf>iairor4f>(a,  Athen.  x.  p.  431,  e.),  but  as 
the  entertainment  went  on,  larger  ones  were  intro- 
duced. (Diog.  Laert  L  104.)  In  the  Symposium 
of  Plato  (pp.  213,  214)  Alcibiades  and  Socrates 
each  empty  an  immense  cup,  containing  eight  co- 
tylae,  or  nearly  four  English  pints  ;  and  frequently 
such  cups  were  emptied  at  one  draught  (&vvcvot1 
or  iifOfffTl  Tiytiy,  &fxvirrl(€iyy  Athen.  x.  p.  431,  b. ; 
Lucian,  Lexiph,  8 ;  Suidas,  «.  v.  'A/ivcrrt). 

The  cups  were  always  carried  round  firom  right 
to  left  (M  8c|i(i),  and  the  same  order  was  ob- 
serred  in  the  conversation  and  in  everythmg  that 
took  place  in  the  entertainment  {M  H^^tk  9iaviy€iy, 
Plat.  Rep.  iv.  p.  420,  e.,  M  Jc^ii  \^oy  tlvtiy^ 
Symp.  p.  214,  b. ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  463,  e.).  The  com- 
pany foequently  drank  to  the  health  of  one  another 
[vpairlytty  ^tKorricrias^  Lucian,  GalL  12  ;  Athen. 
xl.  p.  498,  d.),  and  each  did  it  especially  to  the  one 
to  whom  he  handed  the  same  cup.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  custom,  which  Cicero  alludes  to, 
when  he  speaks  of  ^drinking  after  th»  Greek 
fashion.**  (Graeco  more  bibere^  Verr,  i.  26  ;  com- 
pare Tuae.  i.  40,  Graed  in  convivHs  aoletU  nomd- 
nare^  cut  poculum  tradituri  sunt.) 

Music  and  dancing  were  usually  introduced,  as 
already  stated,  at  Symposia,  and  we  find  few  re- 
presentations of  such  scenes  in  ancient  vases  with- 
out the  presence  of  female  players  on  the  flute  and 
the  cithara.  Plato,  indeed,  decidedly  objects  to 
their  presence,  and  maintains  that  it  is  only  men 
incapable  of  amusing  themselves  by  rational  con- 
versation, that  have  recourse  to  such  means  of  en- 
joyment {Protag.  p,  347,  c.  d.,  Symp.  p.  176,  e.)  ; 
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but  this  says  nothing  against  the  general  practice, 
and  Xenophon  in  his  Symposium  represents  So^ 
crates  mightily  pleased  with  the  mimetic  dancuig 
and  other  feats  performed  on  that  occasion.  The 
female  dancers  and  the  players  on  the  flute  and 
the  cithara  were  firequently  introduced  at  the 
Symposia  of  young  men  for  another  purpose,  and 
were  oftentimes  actually  ircdpai  [Hetaxrae], 
as  we  see  clearly  represented  on  many  ancient  vases. 
(See  for  example  Mtu.  Borbon.  vol.  v.  t  51.)  Re- 
specting the  different  kinds  of  dances  performed  at 
Symposia,  see  Saltatio. 

Representations  of  Symposia  are  very  common 
on  ancient  vases.  Two  guests  usually  reclined  on 
each  couch  {KXivn)^  as  is  explained  on  p.  305,  and 
illustrated  by  the  following  cut  firom  one  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton*s  vases,  where  the  couch  on  the  right 
hand  contains  two  persons,  and  that  on  the  left  is 
represented  with  only  one,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  usual  practice.  The  guests  wear 
garlands  of  flowers,  and  the  two  who  are  reclining 
on  the  same  couch  hold  a  ^iiKi\  each  in  the  right 
hand. 


.  Sometimes  there  were  four  or  five  persons  on 
one  couch,  as  in  the  following  woodcut,  taken 
firom  Millin  (PeitUures  de  Vaaes  Antiques^  vol.  ii. 
pi.  58).  Three  young  and  two  older  men  are  re- 
clining on  a  couch  (KXivf)),  with  their  left  arms 
resting  on  striped  pillows  (irpo<rK€^d\cua  or  ^07- 
K^yia).  Before  the  couch  are  two  tables.  Three 
of  the  men  are  holding  a  ccUije  or  k6\i^  suspended 
by  one  of  the  handles  to  the  fore-finger,  the  fourth 
holds  a  4>id\ri^  and  the  fifth  a  ipid\ri  in  one  hand 
and  a  fivrSy  in  the  other.  [Calix  ;  Phiala  ; 
Rhyton.]  In  the  middle  Comos  is  beating  the 
tympanum. 
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Refpecting  the  games  and  amiuemeiiti  by  which 
the  Symposia  were  enlivened,  it  is  nnnecessary  to 
ny  much  here,  as  most  of  them  are  described  in 
seoarate  articles  in  this  wo^  Enigmas  or  riddles 
{abtiy/mra  or  fp!^)  were  among  the  most  usoal 
and  fiivomite  modes  of  diTersion.  [Abnioma.] 
The  Cottabos  was  also  another  fitTourite  game  at 
Symposia,  and  was  pbtyed  at  in  varioiu  ways. 
[C0TTAI10&]  The  other  games  at  Symposia,  which 
require  mention,  are,  the  iurrpoyviXwiUs  and  icvtfsia, 
explained  under  Tali  and  TssSBiiAa,  the  wrrrcfa, 
spoken  of  under  Latrunculi,  and  the  x«^t«y^s< 
The  latter  consisted  in  turning  round  a  piece  of 
money  placed  upright  on  its  edges,  and  causing 
it  suddenly  to  stop  while  moving  by  placing  a 
finger  on  its  top.  (Pollux,  ix.  118  ;  Eustath.  ad 
/txiv;291,p.986.) 

A  drinking-party  among  the  Romans  was  some- 
times  called  CbflvMuas  but  the  word  €hmi$»aiio 
more  nearly  conesponds  to  the  Greek  v^itMivtw, 
[CoMisSATio.]  The  Romans,  however,  usually 
drank  during  Uieir  dinner  {coema)^  which  they  fre- 
quently prolonged  during  many  hours  in  the  later 
times  of  the  republic  and  imder  the  empire.  Their 
customs  connected  with  drinking  differed  little 
from  those  of  the  Greeks^  and  have  been  incident- 
ally noticed  above. 

The  preceding  account  has  been  mainly  com- 
posed from  Beckcrii  CAarikle$  (vol.  i.  p.  451,  &c) 
and  Gallma  (voL  ii.  pi  236,  &c),  where  the  sub- 
ji^ct  is  tseated  at  length. 

SYNALLAGMA    (frwdXKceytta).    [Svubo- 

LAION.] 

SY'NDICUS  (<rMi«oO,  an  advocait>^  is  fre- 
quently used  as  synonymous  with  the  woid  ovW^ 
Topor,  to  denote  any  one  who  pleads  the  cause  of 
another,  whether  in  a  conrt  of  justice  or  elsewhere. 
SvrSiMty  also  is  used  indifferently  with  <rvnr)ropciir 
or  vw9ymyii*^9mL,  (Andoe.  dk  MytL  19,  ed. 
Steph. ;  Demosth.  e.  AriMtoer.  689,  e.  Zencik.  885, 
c.  auph.  \  127.)  Thus,  the  five  public  advocates, 
who  were  appointed  to  defend  tne  ancient  laws 
before  the  Court  of  Ileliasts,  when  an  amendment 
or  a  new  law  in  abrogation  thereof  was  proposed, 
are  called  both  vMuioi  and  <naf4iy^»pM,  As  to 
them,  see  Noxothbtbs  and  also  Schumann,  de 
Otmii,  p.  255,  Atd,  Jur,  PtAL  Gr,  p.  228.  The 
name  of  oMixw  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly 
applied  to  those  orators  who  were  sent  by  the  state 
to  plead  the  cause  of  their  countrymen  before  a 
foreign  tribunal  Aeschines,  for  example,  was  ap- 
^inted  to  plead  before  the  Amphictyonic  council 
on  the  subject  of  the  Delian  temple  ;  but  a  certain 
discovery  having  been  made  not  very  creditable  to 
his  patriotism,  the  court  of  Areiopa^  took  upon 
themselves  to  remove  him,  and  appomt  Hyperides 
in  his  stead.  (Demosth.  </«  Cormi,  271,  272.) 
These  extraordinary  advocates  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Pylagorae,  or  ordinary  Am- 
phictyonic deputies.  (Schomann,  di  Qmii.  pw  321, 
Ani.  Jwr.  PM.  Gr,  p.  257.)  There  were  other 
irvtf^ucoif  who  acted  rather  as  magistrates  or  judges 
than  as  advocates,  though  they  probably  derived 
their  name  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
appointed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  state. 
These  were  extraordinary  functionaries,  created 
from  time  to  time,  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  in  dis- 
putes concerning  confiscated  property ;  as  when, 
for  instance,  an  information  was  laid  against  a  man 
for  having  in  his  possession  the  goods  of  a  con- 
'«amied  criminal,  or  which  were  liable  to  be  seized 
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hi  execution  on  behalf  of  the  state  ;  or  when  the 
goods  of  a  convict  having  been  confiscated,  a  ckim 
was  made  by  a  mortgagee,  or  other  creditor  having 
a  lien  thereupon,  to  have  his  debt  satisfied  oat  of 
the  proceeds.  Such  a  daim  was  called  ipemlamnt^ta^ 
and  to  prosecute  it  htwunHr^Bai.  (Harpoc  and 
Suidaa,  s.  v.)  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  reCerred 
to  the  speeches  of  Lysias  de  PM.  Peam^  de  Nia, 
FrcUr,  Peetm^  da  Aridopk.  Peemm^  and  more  espe* 
cially  pp.  149,  151,  154,  ed.  Steph.  The  fint  ap- 
pointment of  these  judicial  oMatoi  took  place  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants ;  and  one  of  their 
duties  appears  to  have  been  to  receive  informations 
from  the  p&\apxoi  against  those  persons  who  bad 
served  in  the  cavalry  during  the  intenegnnni,  and 
who  by  a  special  decree  of  Uie  people  were  ordered 
to  restore  to  the  treasury  all  the  pay  which  they 
had  reeeived  for  that  service.  (Lysias,  pro  Mam- 
<«a.  148,  ed.  Steph.)  See  Stnbgorus  ;  Harpoc 
«.  a  SMucoi:  Meier,  AtL  Pnc  p.  UO  ;  Scbd- 
mann,  de  ComiL  pi  316.  [C.  R.  K.] 

SYNEDRI  (ff^fSpot),  a  name  given  to  the 
memben  of  any  council,  or  any  body  of  men  who 
sat  together  to  consult  or  deliberate.  The  congress 
of  Greeks  at  Salamis  is  called  otvlSpMr.  (Herod. 
viiL  75,  79.)  Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the 
ffcneral  assembly  of  the  Greeks,  rh  Komhw  rwr 
EkKipmw  ffvrApior,  at  Gorinth,  Thermopylae,  or 
elsewhere.  (Aesch.  &  Ctea^  62,  ed.  *Steph. ; 
Demosth.  Hcpl  r&w  vfAs  'AAlCorVoK,  215.)  When 
the  new  alliance  of  the  Athenians  was  formed  after 
a  &  377,  upon  £urer  and  more  equitable  principles 
than  the  former,  the  several  states  who  were  in- 
cluded therein  were  expressly  declared  to  be  inde- 
pendent, and  a  congress  was  held  at  Athena,  to 
which  each  of  the  allied  states  sent  representatives. 
The  congress  was  called  evr^Spior,  and  the  depu- 
ties 0m3ipoi,and  the  sums  furnished  by  the  alli» 
ffvrrd^us^  in  order  to  avoid  the  old  and  hateful 
name  of  ^>6pos  or  tribute.  (Harpocrat  a.  v.;  PlntSoL 
1 5.)  Many  allusions  to  this  new  league  are  made 
by  the  orators,  especially  Isocntes,  who  strongly 
niges  his  countrymen  to  adhere  to  the  principle  on 
which  the  league  was  formed,  and  renounce  all 
attempt  to  re-establish  their  old  supremacy.  {De 
Pace,  165,  ed.  Steph.)  Perhaps  the  ir^r^pu  men- 
tioned  in  the  oath  of  the  Aucoirraf  are  the  Athenian 
memben  of  this  coi^^|ress.  (Schumann,  AtL  Proc 
130.)  For  further  mformation  on  the  subject  of 
this  confiederacy,  see  Schumann,  Ant.  Jwr,  PM.  Gr. 
p.  434  ;  Bfickh,  PubL  Boom,  o/Atkms,  p.  418,  2d 
ed. ;  Thirlwall,  Hist.  ofGrteee,  vol  v.  pp.  42, 203. 

The  name  of  irvy49piw  was  given  at  Athens  to 
any  magisterial  or  official  body,  as  to  the  conrt  of 
Areiopagus  (AescL  c.  TVaiareA.  18  ;  Dinareh.  e. 
Demosth.  91,  ed.  Steph.) ;  or  to  the  place  where 
they  tiansacted  business,  their  board  or  council- 
room.  (Isocrat  IIcpl  *AmM<rci»s^  318,  ed.  Stqih. ; 
Demosth.  c  Theoer.  1324.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

SYNEGO'RICON  (<rvnryopuc4Jr).  [Stns- 
gorusl] 

SYNE'GORUS  (<rw4rfopoi\  may  be  trans- 
lated an  advocate  or  counsel,  though  such  transla- 
tion will  convey  to  the  Ei^lish  reader  a  more 
comprehensive  meaning  than  the  Greek  word 
strictly  bears. 

According  to  the  ancient  praetioe  of  the  Athenian 
bw,  parties  to  an  action  were  obliged  to  conduct 
their  own  causes  without  assistance  t  but  on  the 
increase  of  litigation  the  sciences  of  law  and  rheto- 
ric began  to  unfold  themselves  ;  and  men,  who  had 
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paid  no  attention  to  these,  were  unable  to  compete 
with  more  experienced  opponent!.  To  consult  a 
friend  before  bringing  an  action,  or  about  the  best 
means  of  preparing  a  defence,  were  obvious  expe> 
dients.  It  was  but  another  step  to  have  a  speech 
prepared  by  such  friend  qat  of  court,  to  be  delivered 
by  the  party  himself  when  the  cause  was  brought 
to  trial  A  chtfs  of  persons  thus  sprang  up,  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  chamber  counsel,  who  re- 
ceived money  for  writing  speeches  and  giving  legal 
advice  to  those  who  consulted  them.  Oif  this  class 
Antiphon  was  the  first  who  acquired  any  celebrity. 
Lysias,  Isaeus,  and  Isocrates  obtained  considerable 
incomes  by  speech- writing.  Demosthenes  followed 
the  same  profession  for  some  time,  until  his  engage- 
ments in  public  business  forced  him  to  relinquish 
it.  (Dem.  c  Zemoik.  890.)  These  persons  were 
called  not  tnntffyopoiy  but  KayoypA^oi^  a  name  ap- 
plied to  Demosthenes  reproachfully  by  his  rival, 
who  accuses  him  also  of  betrajring  his  clients  by 
showing  the  speeches  which  he  had  written  to  the 
adversary.  (Aesch.  e,  Ompk,  78,  &  Tlmordk.  18, 
ed.  Stoph.)  [LooooRAPHi.]  Still,  whatever  as- 
sistance the  party  might  have  received  out  of 
court,  the  law  which  compelled  him  to  appear  m 
person  at  the  trial,  remained  in  force  ;  although 
the  prohibition  to  speak  by  counsel  was  so  far  re- 
laxed, that  if  the  party  was  labouring  under  illness, 
or  through  any  physical  or  mental  debility  was  un- 
able to  conduct  his  own  cause  without  manifest 
disadvantage,  he  might  (by  permission  of  the  court) 
procure  a  relation  or  friend  to  speak  for  him. 
Thus,  when  Miltiades  was  impeached  for  treason, 
and  by  reason  of  a  gangrene  in  his  hip  was  unable 
to  plead  his  own  cause,  he  was  brought  on  a  litter 
into  court,  and  his  brother  Tisagores  addressed  the 
people  on  his  behal£  So,  when  Isocrates  was  ill, 
bis  son  Aphareus  spoke  for  him  in  the  cause  about 
the  ijrriZoais,  And  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Leochares  we  see  (p.  1081)  that  the  son 
conducts  his  fiither^  cause.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
party  was  expected  to  address  the  court  himself ; 
for  the  judges  liked  to  fonn  an  opinion  of  him 
from  his  voice,  look,  and  demeanour  ;  and  therefore 
if  a  man  distrusted  his  own  ability,  he  would  open 
the  case  himself  by  a  short  speech,  and  then  ask 
pennission  for  his  friend  to  come  fiorward.  (De- 
mosth.  e.  Phorm,  922.  e.  Neaer.  1849  )  This  was 
seldom  refused  ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  orators  the 
practice  was  so  well  established,  that  the  principal 
speeches  in  the  cause  were  not  unfi«quenUy  made 
by  the  advocate.  The  defences  by  Demosthenes 
of  Ctesiphon  against  Aeschines,  and  of  Phanus 
against  Aphobus,  may  be  cited  as  examples.  In 
both  of  these  it  will  be  seen  that  Demosthenes 
was  as  much  interested  as  the  defendanto  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the 
advocate  was  looked  upon  with  more  fisvouron  this 
very  account ;  for  as  no  fees  were  allowed  to  be 
taken,  a  speaker  was  regarded  with  nispicion  who 
had  no  apparent  motive  for  undertaking  the  cause 
of  another  person.  Hence  we  find  in  most  of  the 
mnnrfoputoi  K6rfOi^  that  the  speaker  avows  what 
his  motives  are ;  as  for  instance,  that  he  is  con- 
nected by  blood  or  friendship  with  the  one  party, 
or  at  enmity  with  the  other,  or  that  he  has  a  stake 
in  the  matter  at  issue  between  them.  (See  the 
opening  of  the  speeches  of  Isaeus,  de  NimtL  her, 
and  ds  Phihet.  her, ;  Isocrates  &  Euthyn,  and  De- 
mosthenes «.  AndraL)  In  the  cause  against  Leo- 
chares  aboTe  cited  it  i«  evidciit  that  the  ion  Lad 
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an  equal  interest  with  his  fiither  in  preserving  the 
inheritance,  and  therefore  he  would  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  party.  The  law  which  pro- 
hibited the  advocate  from  taking  fees,  under  peril 
of  a  ypaiAi  before  the  Thesmothetae  (Demosth. 
«.  SUfJi.  1137),  made  no  provision  (and  perhaps  it 
was  impossible  to  make  an  eftective  provision) 
against  an  influence  of  a  more  pernicious  kind,  viz. 
that  of  political  association,  which  induced  men  to 
support  the  members  of  their  dub  or  party  without 
the  least  regard  for  the  right  or  justice  of  the  case. 
Hence  the  frequent  allusions  by  the  orators  to  the 
ipywrHipia  avKo^am&v^  /wxOrip&y  hv9p^»v  trvy^ 
coTific^wr,  iro^Mi^iccv^  XAyvr,  fiapr^ptN^^  ffwcff- 
lurrw^  all  which  expressions  have  reference  to  that 
system  of  confederation  at  Athens,  by  which  indi- 
viduals  endeavoured  to  influence  and  control  the 
courts  of  justice.  (See  Erani  ;  Sycophantxs  ; 
Reiske,  Indea  in  Oral.  Ait.  s.  v.  'EpyoffHiptow  and 
TcyNurffcv^*)  That  friends  were  ofUai  requested  to 
plead,  not  on  account  of  any  incapacity  in  the 
pwty,  but  in  order  that  by  their  presence  they 
might  exert  an  influence  on  the  bench,  is  evident 
fi:om  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  orators.  In  some 
cases  this  might  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  course,  as 
where  a  defendant  charged  with  some  serious  crimo 
called  a  man  of  hi^h  reputation  to  speak  in  his  be- 
half, and  pledge  huuelf  thereby  that  he  believed 
the  charge  was  groundless.  With  such  view  Aes- 
chines,  on  his  teial  for  misconduct  in  the  embas^, 
prayed  the  aid  of  Eubulus  and  Phocion,  the  latter 
of  whom  he  had  previously  called  as  a  witness. 
(Aesch.  de  Fals.  Leg,  51,  52,  ed.  Steph.) 

On  criminal  trials  the  practice  with  respect  to 
advocates  was  much  the  same  as  in  civil  actions; 
only  that  it  seems  to  have  been  more  common  to 
have  several  speakers  on  the  port  of  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  and  in  causes  of  importance,  wherein  the 
state  was  materially  interested,  more  especially  in 
those  which  were  brought  before  the  court  upon  an 
cMrorytMo,  it  was  usual  to  appoint  public  advo- 
cates (called  ffvrhyopot^  trMucoi^  or  KorfrYopot)  to 
manage  the  prosecution.  Thus,  Pericles  was  ap- 
pointed, not  at  his  own  desire,  to  assist  in  the  im- 
peachment of  Cimon.  (Pint  Peru^  10.)  Public 
prosecutors  were  chosen  b^  the  peoplo  to  bring  to 
trial  Demosthenes,  Aristc^iton,  and  others  charged 
with  having  received  bribes  from  Harpalns.  (Di- 
narch.  e.  DemotA,  90,  96,  ed.  Steph.)  In  ordinary 
cases  however  the  accuser  or  prosecutor  (lear^yopos) 
was  a  distinct  person  from  the  ffwHryopos^  who  act- 
ed only  as  auxiliary  to  him.  It  might  be,  indeed, 
that  tiie  avrhyopos  perfonned  the  most  important 
ixirt  at  the  trial,  as  Anytus  and  Lyoon  are  said  to 
have  done  on  the  trial  of  Socrates,  wherein  Melitus 
was  prosecutor  ;  or  it  might  be  that  he  perfonned 
a  subordinate  part,  making  only  a  short  meech  in 
support  of  the  prosecution,  like  those  of  Lysias 
against  Epicrates,  Eigocles,  and  Philocrates,  which 
are  called  iwiKoyou  But  however  this  might  be, 
he  was  in  point  of  law  an  auxiliary  only,  and  waa 
neither  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  reward  (if  anv) 
given  by  the  law  to  a  successful  accuser,  nor  liable, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  a  penalty  of  a  thousand 
drachms,  or  the  irtftia  consequent  upon  a  fiulure 
to  get  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes.  Here  we  must  dis* 
tinguish  between  an  advocate  and  a  joint  prosecu- 
tor. The  hitter  stood  precisely  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  his  colleague,  just  as  a  co-plaintiiF  in  a  civil 
action.  The  names  of  both  would  appear  in  the 
bill  {fyiiXiifM)f  both  would  attend  the  Mxpica 
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and  wuold  in  ihort  haye  the  aame  rights  and  liabi- 
lities ;  the  elder  of  the  two  only  haring  priority  in 
certain  matters  of  form,  snch  as  the  vpmroKeyia. 
(Aifpxm.  Or,  Dem,  c,  Androi.  692.)  In  the  pro- 
ceeding against  the  law  of  Leptines  there  were  two 
prosecutors,  Aphepsion  and  Ctesippos  the  son  of 
Chabrias ;  each  addressed  the  court,  Aphepsion 
first,  as  being  the  elder  ;  each  bad  his  adrocate, 
the  one  Pbonnio,  the  other  Demosthenes,  who  tells 
ns  in  the  ezordinm  that  he  had  undertaken  to 
speak,  partly  from  a  oonriction  of  the  impolicy  of 
the  law,  and  partly  to  oblige  the  son  of  Chabrias, 
who  would  have  been  deprived  of  certain  privileges 
inherited  from  his  fiuher,  if  the  law  had  taken  ef- 
fect.    (8«e  Argum.  459^) 

Then  seems  to  have  been  no  law  which  limited 
the  number  of  persons  who  might  appear  as  advo- 
cates, either  in  public  or  private  causes.  There 
was  however  thu  practical  limitation,  that  as  the 
time  allowed  for  speaking  to  either  party  was  mea- 
sured by  the  clepsydm,  if  either  chose  to  em- 
ploy a  friend  to  speak  for  him,  he  subtracted  so 
much  from  the  length  of  his  own  speech  as  he 
meant  to  leave  for  that  of  his  finend,  and  the  whole 
time  allowed  was  precisely  the  same,  whatever  the 
number  of  persons  who  spoke  on  one  side.  Both 
parties  were  usually  allowed  to  make  two  speeches, 
the  plaintiff  beginning,  the  defendant  following, 
then  the  phuntiff  replying,  and  lastly  the  defendant 
again.  These  are  often  called  X^toi  irpArtpot  and 
Ihrrtpot  respectively,  but  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  ffvmryopim  or  ^wrwpoKayUuy  which  might, 
and  usually  did,  immediately  follow  the  speech  of 
the  party  in  whose  favour  they  were  made,  though 
as  a  matter  of  arrangement  it  might  be  convenient 
sometimes  to  reserve  the  speech  dfthe  advocate  for 
the  reply,  in  which  case  the  ffvmryopiKhs  \&y^s  and 
the  ffoTcpoy  K6y9s  would  be  the  same.  (Schtfmann, 
AtL  Froe,  pp.  707—712,  715  ;  PUtner, /'roc  wmi 
King.  voL  L  pi  91.) 

With  respect  to  the  custom  of  producing  friends 
to  speak  in  mitigation  of  damages  or  punishment, 
see  TiMSMA.  As  to  the  public  advocates  ap- 
pointed to  defend  the  old  laws  before  the  Court  of 
Heliasts,  see  Synoicus,  NoMOTBrnia. 

The  fee  of  a  drachm  {rh  cwnrfoptit6v)  mentioned 
by  Aristophanes  (Fs^nm,  691)  was  probably  the 
sum  paid  to  the  public  adrocate  whenever  he  was 
employed  on  behalf  of  the  state.  It  has  been 
shown  clearly  by  Schihnann,  that  Petit  was  wrong 
in  supposing  that  the  oiators  or  statesmen  who 
spoke  in  the  assembly  are  called  tnntfiyopot.  They 
are  always  distinguished  by  the  title  of  P^iropts  or 
hifi^yopot^  or  if  they  possessed  much  influence  with 
the  people,  9iifUKyttyol :  and  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  they  constituted  a  distinct  class  of 
persons,  inasmuch  as  any  Athenian  citisen  was  at 
liberty  to  address  the  assembly  when  he  pleased  ; 
though,  as  it  was  found  ta  praetieB  that  the  posses- 
sion of  the  /9^/ui  was  confined  to  a  few  persons  who 
were  best  fitted  for  it  by  their  talent  and  experi- 
ence, such  persons  acquired  the  title  of  p4irop€s,  &e. 
{De  Comit,  pp.  107—109,  210.)  There  appears 
however  to  have  been  (at  least  at*  one  period)  a 
regular  appointment  of  tfvi^yofNM,  ten  in  number, 
with  whom  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (L  c) 
confounded  the  ^iiropts  or  arators.  For  what  pur- 
pose such  ten  cvv^ryopm  were  appointed,  is  amatter 
about  which  we  have  no  certain  information.  Some 
think  they  were  officers  connected  with  the  board 
rf  Scrutators  who  audited  magistrates^  accounts. 
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Aristotle  {PdiL  vl  8)  says  the  authorities  to  whom 
magistrates  rend««d  their  accounts  were  called  in 
some  of  the  Greek  states  rMtiroi,  in  others  Xaytrral, 
in  others  irvr^yopoi  or  l(erami(,  and  the  author 
of  the  Lexicon  Rbetoricum,  published  by  Bekkcr 
(AneoiL  I  301 X  says  that  the  Synegori  were 
ipxorrn  mKifprnrol  ci  Hvtfiou^  rocr  AoytoroMT 
irp6t  rki  M&ims.  But  what  sort  of  assistance  did 
they  render?  Is  it  not  probable  that  they  per- 
Ibimed  the  du^  which  their  name  imports,  riz. 
that  of  prosecuting  such  magistrates  aa,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Logistae,  bad  rendered  an  nnsatisfactory 
aoeoont?  Any  individual,  indeed,  might  prefer 
charges  against  a  mwistrate  when  the  time  fix- 
rendering  his  account  had  arrived  ;  bat  the  prose- 
cution by  a  ffm4ryopos  would  be  an  ev  qfficio 
proceeding,  such  as  the  Logistae  were  bound  to 
institute,  if  they  had  any  reason  to  suspect  the 
accounting  party  of  malvenation  or  misoondnct. 
If  this  conjecture  be  well-founded,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  these  ten  evrfyo^  were 
no  other  than  the  public  advocates  who  were  em- 
ployed to  conduct  state  prosecutions  of  a  different 
kind.  They  might  be  appointed  annually,  either 
by  lot  or  by  election  (according  to  Harpocntion, 
«.  V.  Xurtryopos),  Their  duties  would  be  only 
occasional,  and  they  would  receive  a  drachm  as 
their  fee  whenever  they  were  employed.  BSckh^ 
conjecture,  that  they  received  a  dnchm  a  day  for 
eveiy  day  of  business,  is  without  much  founda- 
tion. [C.  R  K.] 

8YNGENEIA  ((rvyy^ia>  [Hxaxa,  p.  595, 
b.] 

SYNGRAPHK  (ffvyypa^\ngmhm  smitten 
contract :  whereas  9w9fyni  and  9vi»B6Xau»  do  not 
necessarily  import  that  the  contract  is  in  writing ; 
and  ^itaihjofyia  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  verbal  agree- 
ment Pollux  explains  the  word,  tfvi^ini  f)«- 
ypoipoSy  A/ioKayla  tyfpaipos  (viii  140). 

At  Athens  impwtant  contracts  were  usually  re- 
duced to  writing  ;  such  as  leases  {iu(rBAa9it\  loans 
of  money,  and  idl  executory  agreements,  where  cer- 
tain conditions  were  to  be  performed.  The  rent, 
the  rate  of  interest,  with  other  conditions,  and  also 
the  penalties  for  breach  of  contract  (  hrtriiua.  rh.  U 
TJ^sov77fNi^s)  were  particulariy  mentioned.  The 
names  of  the  witnesses  and  the  sureties  (if  any) 
were  specified*  The  whole  was  contained  in  a 
little  tablet  of  wax  or  wood  (jBiC\f  or  or  ypttfxftaxuow^ 
sometimes  double,  t(«TifXor),  which  was  sealed, 
and  deposited  with  some  third  person,  mutually 
agreed  on  between  the  parties.  (Isocrat.  TVtiper. 
362,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demos,  e.  ApaL  903,  904,  r. 
Dimymxi,  1283.)  An  example  of  a  contract  on  a 
bottomry  loan  (rovruH^  avyypap^)  will  be  found 
in  Demosth.  c  Laerit,  926,  where  the  tenns  are 
carefully  drawn  up,  and  there  is  a  declaration  at 
the  end,  tcupiArtpw  3^  npl  roOrttv  iiXXh  /ai|8^k 
elrat  r^s  wyypa^s^  **  which  agreement  shisll  be 
valid,  anything  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.** 

Anything  might  form  the  subject  of  a  written 
OQDtract  —  a  release  (K^es'ir),  a  settlement  of  dis- 
putes (SiiXiwis),  the  giving  up  of  a  slave  to  be  ex- 
amined by  tortare,  or  any  other  accepted  challenge 
(vp6K\fiffu) ;  in  short,  any  matter  wherein  the 
contracting  parties  thought  it  safer  to  have  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  the  terms.  'EicSiS^ivi  ^- 
ZpUarra  icirri  ffvyfpa^ify  is,  to  give  an  order  for 
the  making  of  a  statue  <^  certain  dimensions,  of  a 
oertun  fiMhion.  at  a  certain  price,  &&,  as  specified 
in  the  agreement    (Demosth.  de  Cor,  26a)    No 
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particular  form  of  worda  was  neccssair  to  make  tbe 
DUtrument  nJid  in  point  of  law,  the  sole  object 
bemg  to  fumiah  good  evidence  of  the  parties*  in- 
tention. The  agreement  itself  was  valid  withont 
any  writing  ;  and  would  fozm  the  ground  of  an  ac- 
tion against  the  party  who  broke  it,  if  it  could  be 
snfficlentlj  proved.  Hence  it  was  the  pnctice  to 
have  witnesses  to  a  parol  aoreement  The  hiw  d^ 
clored  Kvplas  tlKoi  rhs  wfAs  iXX^Aovf  d/Mhoylaf^ 
ts  tat  irayrlot  fmpT^p9t¥  woi^trcvKToi.  (Demosth.  c. 
Pkaentpp,  1042,  e.  Etiery.  tt  Mnes.  1 1 62,  c.  Dionyi. 
1283,  e.  Ondor,  869.)  It  seems  that  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  iptvopu^  9Ucfi  it  was  necessary  to  have 
a  written  contract.    (Demosth.  e.  ZenotA,  882.) 

Bankers  were  penons  of  extensive  credit^  and 
had  peculiar  confidence  reposed  in  theuL  Thej 
were  often  chosen  as  the  depositaries  of  agree- 
ments and  oUier  docnments.  Money  was  put  into 
their  hands  without  any  acknowledgment,  and 
often  without  witnesses.  They  entered  these  and 
also  the  loans  made  by  themselves  to  others  in 
their  books,  making  memoranda  {bwoftrfi/upra)  of 
any  important  particulars.  Such  entries  were  re- 
garded as  strong  evidence  in  courts  of  justice. 
Sureties  were  usuaUy  required  by  them  on  making 
loansi  (Isocr.  Trapez,  369,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth. 
c.  ApaL  894,  pro  Pkorm,  950,  968,  e,  ThnoA. 
1185,  e.  Phorm,  908;  BSckh,  PiiM.  Earn,  (f 
^/Aaw,  p.128,  2ded.)* 

2v77pa^^  denotes  an  mstrument  signed  by  both 
or  all  the  contracting  parties.  Xtip&ypwpov  is  a 
mere  acknowledgment  by  one  party.  JvyypdalmaBai 
trvyypo/^y  or  ffvyO^iKJiv  is  to  draw  up  the  contract, 
mf/i^vao-tfai  to  seal  it,  kimipuv  to  cancel,  hv^\i<rBai 
to  take  it  up  from  the  person  with  whom  it  was 
deposited,  for  the  purpose  of  cancelling,  when  it 
was  no  longer  of  any  use.  *Tvayoiytuf^  to  break 
the  seal  clandestinely  for  some  fraudulent  purpose, 
as  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  or  erase  or 
destroy  some  material  part,  or  even  the  whole, 
thereof  (ftcTOTp^ciy  or  8ia^c(p(iy).  [Stmbo- 
LABON.]  [C.R.K.] 

SYNOI'KIA  (irwoUcut  or  invoui4<na\  a  fes- 
tival celebrated  every  year  at  Athens  on  iJie  1 6th 
of  Hecatombaeon  in  honour  of  Athena.  It  was 
believed  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus  to 
commemorate  the  concentration  of  the  government 
of  the  various  towns  of  Attica  and  Athens. 
(Thucvd.  ill  15  ;  StepL  By«.  «.  v.  'Aeiyvai.) 
According  to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (P<ur, 
962)  an  unbloody  sacrifice  was  on  this  day  offered 
to  the  goddess  ofpeaoe  (clp^n)).  This  festival, 
which  Plutarch  (Thes.  24)  calls  /irroixio,  is  men- 
tioned both  by  him  and  by  Thucydides  as  still  held 
in  their  days.  (Compare  Meyer,  de  Bom.  danrnoL 
p.  120.)  [L.  S.] 

SYNOI'EIA  (owoMck)  differs  from  ciUia  in 
this:  that  the  htter  is  a  dwelling-house  for  a 
single  family :  the  former  adapted  to  hold  several 
fiunilies,  a  lodging-house,  Mm/o,  as  the  Ronuuis 
would  say.  The  distinction  is  thus  expressed  by 
Aeschines  (c.  Tmuaxk.  17,  ed.  Steph.):  5rov  iikw 
7<&p  woXAol  iu9^»aifuvot  fiioM  tiUcr^iv  h^xAfUPot 
^Xov<''S  9V90udap  ica\ov/icy,  twov  V  ctr  iwottctT^ 
obclcaf. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  speculation  in  the 
building  and  letting  of  houses  at  Athens.  (Xe- 
n<^h.  Oeeom,  nil.)  The  lodging-houses  were  let 
mostly  to  foreigners  who  came  to  Athens  on  busi- 
ness, and  especially  to  tbe  /liroucoi^  whom  the  Utw 
did  not  allow  to  acquire  real  property,  and  who 
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therefore  could  not  purchase  houses  of  their  own. 
(Demosth.  pro  Phorm.  946.)  As  Uiey,  with  their 
families,  formed  a  population  of  about  45,000,  tli« 
number  of  ffwoiKita  miut  have  been  considerable. 
Pasion,  the  banker,  had  a  lodging-house  valued  at 
100  minas.  Xenophon  recommended  that  the 
fA^Toucot  should  be  encouraged  to  invest  their 
money  in  houses,  and  that  leave  should  be  granted 
to  the  most  respectable  to  build  and  become  house- 
proprieton  (oueoSoftritrafiiyois  ^xcrr^ofai,  de 
Feetig.  ii.  6.)  The  /o-oreAeir  Utboured  under  no 
such  disabili^ ;  for  Lysias  and  his  brother  Polc- 
marchus,  who  belonged  to  that  class,  were  the 
ownen  of  three  houses.  The  value  of  houses  must 
have  varied  according  to  the  size,  the  build,  the 
situation,  and  other  circumstances.  Those  in  the 
city  were  more  valuable  than  those  in  the  Peiraeeus 
or  the  country,  caeteris  paribtu.  Two  counting- 
houses  are  mentioned  by  IsaeuA  (ds  Hagm.  k^, 
88,  ed.  Steph.)  as  yielding  a  return  of  rather  more 
than  8^  per  cent  interest  on  the  purchase-money. 
But  this  probably  was  much  below  the  average. 
The  summer  season  was  the  most  profitable  for 
the  letting  of  houses,  when  merchants  and  other 
visitors  flocked  to  Athens.  The  rent  was  com- 
monly paid  by  the  mouth.  Lodging-houses  were 
frequently  taken  on  speculation  by  persons  called 
vaiieXfipoi  or  ffraBfwvxoi^  who  made  a  profit  by 
underletting  them,  and  sometimes  for  not  very 
reputable  purposes.  (Isaeus,  de  PkilocL  her.  58, 
ed.  Steph.)  Hesychius  explains  th«  word  ya^irXT}- 
por,  6  tnvouclas  Tpoterr^s :  see  also  Harpocration, 
8,  V,  Some  derive  the  word  from  vcdu :  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  it  was  given  as  a  sort  of  nick- 
name to  the  class,  when  they  first  sprang  up.  (See 
Stephan.  J^esaur.  6608  ;  Reiske,  Ittdeat  in  Or. 
AU.  t.  V.  SvKOUcia :  Bdckh,  PubL  Eeon.  of  Athens^ 
pp.65,  141,2ded.)  [C.R.K.] 

SYNTAGMA  (0^1^07/40).  [ExBRaxus,  p. 
488,  a.] 
SYNTAXEIS  ((rwrd^€is).  [Synkdrl] 
SYNTELEIA  (ffvyrdXtia).  [Trirrarchia.I 
SYNTHE'CE(owO^Kil).  [Symbolaron.] 
SY'NTHESIS,  a  garment  frequently  worn  at 
dinner,  and  sometimes  also  on  other  occasions.  As 
it  was  inconvenient  to  wear  the  toga  at  table  .on 
account  of  its-many  folds,  it  was  customary  to  have 
dresses  especially  appropriated  to  this  purpose, 
called  vesUs  ooenatorkie^  or  coenatoiria  (Mart  x.  87. 
12,  xiv.  135  ;  Petr.  21),  aocMtoria  (Petr.  30),  or 
Syntheaet.  The  Synthesis  is  commonly  explained 
to  be  a  loose  kind  of  robe,  like  the  Pallium ;  but 
Becker  (GoIIm,  vol  i.  p.  37)  supposes  fipom  a  com- 
parison of  a  passage  of  Dion  CJassius  (Ixiii  13) 
with  one  of  Suetonius  (iVer.  51)  describing  the  ^ress 
of  Nero,  that  it  must  have  been  a  kind  of  tunic,  an 
indumentum  rather  than  an  amictus,  [Amictus.] 
That  it  was,  however,  an  easy  and  comfortable  kind 
of  dress,  as  we  should  say,  seems  to  be  evident 
from  its  use  at  table  above  mentioned,  and  also 
from  its  being  worn  by  all  classes  at  the  Satur- 
nalia, a  season  of  universal  relaxation  and  enjoy- 
ment. (Mart  xiv.  1,  141,  vi.  24.)  More  than 
this  respecting  its  form  we  cannot  say:  it  was 
usually  dyed  with  some  colour  (Mart  il  46,  x. 
29),  and  was  not  white  like  the  toga. 

The  word  Synthesis  is  also  applied  to  a  set  of 
wearing  apparel  or  a  complete  wardrobe.  (Dig.  3-i. 
tit  3.  s.  38.)  This  use  of  the  word  agrees  better 
with  its  etymology  {o-Me<rts^  ffwrriBfifu)  than  tho 
one  mentioned  above.  (Becker,  /.  c.) 
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SYRINX  (<r^(),  the  Pan's  Pip^,  or  Pandean 
Pipe,  was  the  appropriate  muaical  instnunent  of 
the  Arcadian  and  other  Grecian  shepherds,  and  was 
regarded  by  them  as  the  invention  of  Pan,  their 
tatelarj  god  (Vixg.  Bue.  ii.  32,  Tiii.  24],  who  was 
•ometinies  heard  playing  npon  it  {vvpliorros :  see 
Theocrit  I  S.  14,  16  ;  SchoL  m  toe, ;  Longus,  it. 
27),  as  they  imagined,  on  mount  Maenalos.  (Pans. 
▼iiL  36.  §  5.)  It  was  of  course  attributed  to  Fau- 
nus,  who  was  the  same  with  Pan.  (Hor.  Carwu.  I 
17.  10.)  When  the  Roman  poets  had  occasion  to 
mention  it,  they  called  it  Juiula  (Vii^.  Bme,  il  86, 
iii.  22,  25  ;  Hor.  Oirm.  ir.  12.  10  ;  Ovid.  Mei, 
▼ill  192,  ziii.  784  ;  Mart  ziv.  63  ;  Tibnll.  L  5, 
20.)  It  was  also  variously  denominated  according 
to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  constructed, 
whether  of  cane  (team*  ammiime^  Viig.  Buc.  vl  8  ; 
Horn.  Hymm.  im  Pantk,  1 5 ;  votfitwi^  Sordiri,  Brunch, 
Amai,  I  489),  reed  (ealamo^  Virg.  Bmc.  I  10,  iL 
34,  T.  2  ;  KdXatAos^  Theocrit  viii.  24  ;  Longus, 
i.  4),  or  hemlock  (ctcM/o,  Virg.  ^ae.  ▼.  85).  In 
general  seven  hollow  stems  of  these  plants  were 
fitted  together  by  means  of  wax,  having  been  pre- 
viously cut  to  the  proper  lengths,  and  adjusted  so 
as  to  form  an  ocUve  (Virg.  Buc,  ii.  32,  36) ;  but 
sometimes  nine  were  admitted,  giving  an  equal 
number  of  notes.  (Theocrit  viii.  18 — 2Z)  Another 
refinement  in  the  construction  of  this  instrument, 
which,  however,  was  rarely  practised,  was  to  ar- 
range the  pipes  in  a  curve  so  as  to  fit  the  form  of 
the  lip,  instead  of  arranging  them  in  a  plane. 
(Theocrit  t  129.)  A  syrinx  of  eight  reeds  is 
shown  in  the  gem  figured  on  page  846.  The  an- 
nexed woodcut  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief  in  the 
collection  at  Appledurcorobe  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
(A/m.  WonUyanum^  pL  9.)  It  represents  Pan 
reclining  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  which  was 
dedicated  to  him  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  He 
holds  in  his  right  hand  a  drinking-horn  [Rhyton] 
and  in  his  left  a  syrinx,  which  is  strengthened  by 
two  transverse  bonds. 


The  ancients  always  considered  the  Pan's  Pipe 
as  a  rustic  instrument,  chiefly  used  by  those  who 
tended  flocks  and  herds  (Horn.  JL  xviii.  526 ; 
Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  577 ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  996 ;  Longus, 
i  2,  i.  14—16,  ii.  24—26)  ;  but  ^so  admitted  to 
reguhite  the  dance.  {Heg.Scut,  278.)  The  Ly- 
dians,  whose  troops  marched  to  military  music, 
employed  this  together  with  other  instruments  for 
the  purpose.  (Herod,  i  17.)  Thu  instrument  was 
the  origin  of  the  oigan  [Hydraula]. 

The  term  v^pty}  was  also  applied  to  levels,  or 
narrow    subterranean    passages,  made  cither  in 
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searching  for  metals,  in  mining  at  the  sirge  of  .*» 
city  (Polyaen.  ▼.  17),  or  in  forming  catacombs  for 
the  dead.  ( Aelian,  If,  A.  vL 43,  xvL  15.)  [J.  Y.J 
SYRMA  (aipfjLa\  which  properly  means  that 
which  is  drawn  or  dragged  (from  <r^),  is  applied 
to  a  dress  with  a  train.  The  long  Peploe  worn  by 
the  Trojan  matrons  was  consequently  a  dress  some- 
what of  this  kind.  (/i.vl442.)  The  Syrma,  how- 
ever, was  more  especially  the  name  of  the  dress 
worn  by  the  tragic  actors,  which  had  a  train  to  it 
trailing  npon  the  ground  ;  whence  the  word  is  ex- 
plamed  by  Pollux  (viL  67),  as  a  Tpayixhr  ^6pn/ia 
4vurvp6fit¥oy^  and  is  alluded  to  by  Horace  {Ar, 
Poet,  215),  in  the  words, 

traxitque  vagus  per  pulpita  vestem. 

(Compnre  Juv.  viii.  229.)  Hence  we  find  Syrma 
used  metaphorically  for  tragedy  itsclC  (Juv.  xv. 
30  ;  Mart  iv.  49.) 

SYSSITIA  (wcfflrta).  The  custom  of  taking 
the  principal  meal  of  the  day  in  public  pre\-ailed 
extensively  amongst  the  Greeks  from  very  early 
ages.  It  existed  not  only  with  the  Spartans  and 
Cretans,  amongst  both  of  whom  it  was  kept  up  till 
comparatively  recent  times,  but  also  at  Megara  in 
the  age  of  Theognis  (v.  305),  and  at  Corinth  in 
the  time  of  Periander,  who  it  seems  abolished  the 
practice  as  being  fiivourablc  to  aristocracy.  ( Ariat 
Pol.  V.  9.  §  2.)  Nor  vras  it  confined  to  the  Hellenic 
nation  :  for  according  to  Aristotle  (PoL  vil  9),  it 
prevailed  still  earlier  amongst  the  Oenotrians  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  and  also  at  Carthage,  the  po- 
litical and  social  institutions  of  which  sUte  resem- 
bled those  of  Sparta  and  Crete.  (PoL  il  8.)  The 
origin  of  the  usage  cannot  be  historically  estab- 
lished ;  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  refer  it  to  infant 
or  patriarchal  communities,  the  members  of  which 
being  intimately  connected  by  the  ties  of  a  close 
political  union  and  kindred,  may  naturally  be  sup- 
posL'd  to  have  lived  together  almost  as  members  of 
the  same  iiunily.  But  however  and  wherever  it 
originated,  the  natural  tendency  of  such  a  practice 
was  to  bind  the  citizens  of  a  state  in  the  closest 
union  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  at  Sparta, 
Lycuigus  availed  himself  of  it  for  this  purpose, 
though  we  cannot  determine  with  any  certainty 
whether  he  introduced  it  there,  or  merely  perpe- 
tuated and  regulated  an  institution,  which  the 
Spartans  brought  with  them  from  their  mother- 
country  and  retained  at  Sparta  as  being  suitable  to 
their  position  and  agreeable  to  their  national  habits. 
The  latter  supposition  is  perhaps  the  more  probable. 
The  Cretan  usage  Aristotle  (PoL  viL  9)  attributes 
to  Minos;  this,  however,  may  be  considered  rather 
^  the  philosopher's  opinion  than  as  an  historical 
tradition :  ^  but  the  institution  was  confessedly  of 
so  high  antiquity,  that  the  Peloponnesian  colonists 
may  well  be  supposed  to  have  found  it  already 
existing  in  Crete,  even  if  there  had  been  no  Dorian 
settlers  in  the  island  before  them.  (Thirlwall, 
Hi$L  of  Greece,  vol  L  p.  287.) 

The  Cretan  name  for  the  Syssitia  was  'Ayiptta 
(Arist  PoL  ii.  7),  the  singular  of  which  is  used  to 
denote  the  building  or  public  hall  where  they  were 
given.  This  title  affords  of  itself  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation that  they  were  confined  to  men  and  youths 
only :  a  conclusion  justified  and  supported  by  all 
the  authorities  on  the  subject  (Plat  Leg.  vi.  p. 
780,  d.)  It  is  not  however  improbable,  as  Hoeck 
(Otta^  vol  iil  p.  123)  suggests,  that  in  some  of 
the  Dorian  states  there  were  syssitia  of  the  young 
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tinniarried  women  u  well  as  of  the  men.  (Comp. 
Pindar,  Pyth.  iz.  18.)  All  the  adidt  citizenB 
partook  of  the  pnhlic  meaU  amongst  the  Cretans, 
and  were  divided  into  companies  or  ^  messes,** 
ealled  'Ertupiat^  or  sometimes  &y8f>e(a.  (Athen.  iv. 
p.  143.)  These  divisions  were  perhaps  originally 
confined  to  persons  of  the  same  house  and  kindred, 
hut  afterwards  any  vacancies  in  them  were  filled 
np  at  the  discretion  of  the  members.  (Hoeck,  vol. 
iil  p.  126.)  The  divinity  worshipped  nnder  the 
name  of  Zcirr  'Eroipciot  (Hesych.  «.  v.)  was  consi- 
dered to  preside  over  them. 

According  to  Dosiadas,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
Crete  (Athen.  ic),  there  were  in  every  town  of 
the  ishmd  (irarraxoi^)  two  pablic  buildings,  one  for 
the  lodging  of  strangers  {KotfnrHiptov\  the  other 
a  conmion  hall  (&yZpuoy)  fiir  the  citizens.  In  the 
latter  of  these  the  syssitia  were  given,  and  in  the 
upper  part  of  it  were  placed  two  tables  for  the  en> 
tertainment  of  foreign  guests  (|cK(«ca2  rpdTt(ai\ 
a  circumstance  deserving  of  notice,  as  indicating 
the  extent  to  which  the  Dorians  of  Crete  encou- 
raged mutual  intercourse  and  hospitality.  Then 
came  the  tables  of  the  citizens.  But  besides  these 
there  was  also  a  third  table  on  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance dedicated  to  Ztbs  {^fior,  and  perhaps  used 
for  the  purpose  of  making  offerings  and  libations  to 
the  god. 

The  Syssitia  of  the  Cretans  were  distinguished 
by  simplicity  and  temperance.  They  always  tat  at 
their  tables,  even  in  later  times,  when  the  custom 
of  reclining  had  been  introduced  at  Sparta.  (Cic. 
pro  Atur.  35.)  The  entertainment  began  with 
prayer  to  the  gods  and  libations.  (Athen.  iv.  p. 
143,  e.)  Each  of  the  adult  citizens  received  an 
equal  portion  of  fare,  with  the  exception  of  the 
**  Archon,"  or  •*  Master  of  the  Tables,**  who  was 
perhaps  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  K^<rfU)i,  and 
more  recently  a  member  of  the  y^puvia  or  council. 
This  magistrate  received  a  fourfold  portion  ;  **  one 
as  a  common  citizen,  a  second  as  President,  a  third 
for  the  house  or  building,  a  fourth  for  the  furni- 
ture **  {r&y  aK€v&y,  Heraclid.  Pont.  iiL) :  an  ex- 
pression firom  which  it  would  seem  that  the  care 
of  the  building  and  the  provision  of  the  necessary 
utensils  and  fiimiture  devolved  upon  him.  The 
management  of  all  the  tables  was  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  female  of  free  birth  (^  trpotaniKVid 
TTis  trwnrvrias  yvr^),  who  openly  took  the  best 
fere  and  presented  it  to  the  citizen  who  was  most 
eminent  in  council  or  the  field.  She  had  three  or 
fonr  male  assistants  under  her,  each  of  whom  again 
was  provided  with  two  menial  servants  {jkoXti^- 
poij  or  wood-carriers).  Strangers  were  served 
before  the  citizens,  and  even  before  the  Archon  or 
President.  (HeracL  Pont  L  c.)  On  each  of  the 
tables  was  placed  a  cup  of  mixed  wine,  from  which 
the  messmates  of  the  same  company  drank.  At 
the  close  of  the  repast  this  was  replenished,  but  all 
intemperance  was  strictly  forbidden  by  a  special 
law.     (Pbt  Mimot,  p.  265.) 

Till  they  had  reached  their  eighteenth  year,  when 
they  were  classed  in  the  ^7^X01,  the  youths  accom- 
panied their  fitthers  to  the  svisitia  alonff  with  the 
orphans  of  the  deceased.  (Hoeck,  vol.  iii.  p.  185.) 
In  some  places  the  youngest  of  the  orphans  waited 
on  the  men ;  in  others  this  was  done  by  all  the 
boys.  (Ephor.  q9.  Strab,  x.  p.  483.)  When  not 
thus  engaged,  they  were  seated  near  to  the  men 
on  a  lower  bench,  and  received  only  a Jialf  portion 
of  meat :  the  eldest  of  the  orphans  appear  to  have 
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received  the  same  quantity  as  the  men,  but  of  a 
plainer  description  of  fiire.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  143.) 
The  boys  like  the  men  had  also  a  cup  of  mixed 
wine  in  common,  which  however  was  not  reple* 
nished  when  emptied.  During  the  repast  a  general 
cheerfulness  and  gaiety  prevailed,  which  were  en* 
livened  and  kept  up  by  music  and  singing.  (Ale- 
man,  op.  ShrvA.  L  c)  It  was  followed  by  conversa- 
tion, which  was  first  directed  to  the  public  ai&in 
of  the  state,  and  afterwards  turned  on  valiant  deeds 
in  war  and  the  exploits  of  illustrious  men,  whose 
praises  might  animate  the  younger  hearers  to  an 
honourable  emulation.  WhDe  listening  to  this  con- 
versation, the  youths  seem  to  have  been  arranged 
in  chisses  {iy9pua\  each  of  which  was  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  officer  (watSovSfws) 
especially  appointed  for  this  purpose  ;  so  that  the 
syssitia  were  thus  made  to  serve  important  political 
and  educational  ends. 

In  most  of  the  Cretan  cities,  the  expenses  of  the 
syssitia  were  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
public  lands  and  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Perioeci, 
the  money  arising  from  which  was  applied  partly 
to  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  partly  to  the  main* 
tenance  of  all  the  citizens  both  male  and  female. 
(Arist  Pol.  ii.  7.  4)  ;  so  that  in  this  respect  there 
might  be  no  difference  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  From  the  statement  of  Aristotle  compared 
with  Dosiadas  (Athen.  /.  0.),  it  appears  probable 
that  each  individual  received  his  separate  share  of 
the  public  revenues,  out  of  which  he  paid  his  quota 
to  the  public  table,  and  provided  with  the  rest  for 
the  support  of  the  females  of  his  family.  This 
practice  however  does  not  appear  to  have  prevailed 
exclusively  at  all  times  and  in  all  the  cities  of 
Crete.  In  Lyctus,  for  instance,  a  colony  from 
Sparta,  the  custom  was  different :  the  citizens  of 
that  town  contributed  to  their  respective  tables  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  their  estates  ;  a  practice 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  obtained  in  other 
cities,  where  the  public  domains  were  not  sufficient 
to  defray  the  charges  of  the  syssitia.  But  both  at 
Lyctus  and  elsewhere,  the  poorer  citizens  were  in 
all  probability  supported  at  the  public  cost. 

lu  connection  with  the  accounts  given  by  the 
ancient  authors  respecting  the  Cretan  syssitia  there 
arises  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  viz.  how  could 
one  building  accommodate  the  adult  citizens  and 
youths  of  such  towns  as  Lyctus  and  Oortyna? 
The  question  admits  of  only  two  solutions :  we  are 
either  misinformed  with  respect  to  there  being  only 
one  building  in  each  town  used  as  a  common  hall, 
or  the  number  of  Dorian  citizens  in  each  town 
must  have  been  comparatively  very  smalL 

The  Spartan  Syssitia  were  in  the  main  so  similar 
to  those  of  Crete  that  one  was  said  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  other.  (Arist  PoL  il  7.)  In  later  times 
they  were  called  ^iSfrio,  or  the  **  spare  meals,**  a 
term  which  is  probably  a  corruption  of  ^iX/tio,  the 
love-feasts,  a  word  corresponding  to  the  Cretan 
iratpud.  (Oottling,  adAritl.  Oeoon.  p.  190;  M fil- 
ler. Dor,  iv.  3.  §  3.)  Anciently  they  were  called 
AyJpfTo,  as  in  Crete,  (Plut  Lycur,  12.)  They 
differed  from  the  Cretan  in  the  following  respects. 
Instead  of  the  expenses  of  the  tables  being  defrayed 
out  of  the  public  revenues,  every  head  of  a  fiimily 
was  obliged  to  contribute  a  certain  portion  at  his 
own  cost  and  charge  ;  those  who  were  not  able  to 
do  so  were  excludeid  from  the  public  tables.  (Arist. 
PoL  ii.  7.  4.)  The  guests  were  divided  into  com- 
panies generally  of  fifteen  persons  each,  and  all 
4a 
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Tocanciet  wete  filled  up  by  ballot,  in  which  niuuii- 
mooj  consent  was  indispensable  for  election.  No 
persons,  not  even  the  kings,  were  allowed  what  was 
called  an  i^tros  4ifi4pa  (Hesych.  s.  v.)  or  excused 
from  attendance  at  the  public  tables,  except  for  some 
satisfactory  reason,  as  when  engaged  in  a  sacrifice, 
or  a  chase,  in  which  latter  case  the  individual  was 
required  to  send  a  present  to  his  table.  (Pint.  L  c. 
Agis^e,  10.)  Eacn  person  was  supplied  with  a 
cup  of  mixed  wine,  which  was  filled  again  when 
required ;  but  drinking  to  excess  was  prohibited  at 
Sparta  as  well  as  in  Crete.  The  repast  was  of  a 
plain  and  simple  character,  and  the  contribution  of 
each  member  of  a  mess  or  ^i5tTi|s  was  settled  by 
law.  (Wachsmuth,  vol  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  24,  1st  ed. ; 
Plut  I.e.)  The  principal  dish  was  the  fiikat 
(mfjJt  or  black  broth,  with  pork.  (Athen.  iv.  p. 
141.)  The  iwducKov  or  af teimeal  ( from  the  Doric 
AIkKov,  a  meal)  was  however  mora  varied,  and 
richly  supplied  by  presents  of  game,  poultry,  fruit, 
&c,  and  other  delicacies  which  no  one  was  allowed 
to  purchase.  Moreover,  the  entertainment  was 
enlivened  by  cheerful  conversation,  though  on 
public  matters.  (Xen.  Rep.  Laoon.  v.  6.)  Stng« 
ing  also  was  frequently  introduced,  as  we  learn 
from  Alcman  {Fiitg.  31),  that  **at  the  banquets 
and  drinking  entertainments  of  the  men  it  was  fit 
for  the  guesu  to  sing  the  paean.**  The  arrange* 
menu  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Polemarchs. 

The  use  and  purposes  of  the  institutions  de- 
scribed above  are  very  manifest  They  united 
the  citiiens  by  the  closest  ties  f«f  intimacy  and 
union,  making  them  consider  themselves  as  mem- 
ben  of  one  fiimily,  and  children  of  one  and  the 
same  mother,  the  state.  They  mainUined  a  strict 
and  perfect  separation  between  the  higher  and  the 
subject  classes  both  at  Sparta  and  in  Crete,  and 
kept  up  in  the  former  a  consciousness  of  their  iu> 
perior  worth  and  station,  together  with  a  strong 
feeling  of  nationality.  At  Sparta  also  they  were 
eminently  useful  in  a  military  point  of  view,  for 
tho  members  of  the  syssitia  were  fermed  into  cor- 
responding military  divisions,  and  fought  together 
in  the  field,  as  they  had  lived  together  at  home, 
with  more  bravery  and  a  keener  sense  of  shame 
(aZ8c6r),  than  could  hare  been  the  case  with  merely 
chance  comrades.  (Herod,  i.  65.)  Moreover  **  they 
gave  an  efficacy  to  the  power  of  public  opinion 
which  must  have  nearly  superseded  the  necessity 
of  penal  kws.**  (Thirlwall,  vol.  I  pw  289.)  With 
respect  to  the  political  tendencies,  they  were  de- 
cidedly arranged  upon  aristocratical  principles, 
though  no  individual  of  a  company  or  mess  was 
looked  upon  as  superior  to  his  fellows.  Plutarch 
{Quae:  Swmpos.  vil  p.  332)  accordingly  calls  them 
9wiipta  apiOTOKpariKd^  or  aristocratical  meetings, 
and  compares  them  with  the  Prjtaneinm  and  Thes- 
mothesium  at  Athens. 

^  The  simplicity  and  sobriety,  which  were  in  early 
times  the  characteristic  both  of  tim  Spartan  and 
Cretan  Syssitia,  were  afterwards  in  Sparta  at  least 
supplanted  by  luxmy  and  effeminate  indulgence. 
The  change  was  probably  gradual,  but  the  kings 
Arena  and  Acrotatus  (b.  a  300)  are  recorded '  as 
baring  been  mainly  instrumental  in  accelczatbg  it. 
The  reformer  Agis  endeavoured  but  in  vain  to  re- 
store the  old  order  of  things,  and  perished  in  the 
attempt  In  his  days  Sparta  contained  4500 
fiunilics,  out  of  which  he  proposed  to  make  fifteen 
syssitia,  whence  Muller  infers  that  formerly,  when  ] 
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the  number  of  fiunilies  was  9000,  the  munber  o( 
syssitia  was  thirty  ;  and  consequently  that  Hero- 
dotus, when  he  spoke  of  Lycurgus  having  inatitnted 
the  **■  syssitia**  for  war,  alluded  to  the  larger  divi- 
sions and  not  the  single  banqueting  companies  ;  a 
conclusion  justified  by  the  context  Miiller  roor«- 
over  supposes,  that  in  this  sense  the  Syssitia  at 
Sparta  corresponded  to  the  divisions  of  the  state 
called  obae,  and  sometimes  ^pcerpiat^  which  were 
also  thirty  in  number.  (Doriam^  iiL  5.  §  6,  and 
12.  §4.) 

(Hoeck,0«<fl,vol.  iii.pp.  120>-1S9;  HulJman*s 
Anfdnge^  §  138  ;  Thhrlwall,  Hi9L  o/Grmee^  voL  i. 
pp.  288,  331  ;  Hermann,  LekHtmek  der  Grieck 
Stoats.  §§  22, 28.)  [R.  W.  j 

SYSTY'LOS.    [Tbmplum.] 
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TABELLA,  dim.  of  TABULA,  a  billet  or 
tablet,  with  which  each  citizen  and  judex  voted  in 
the  comitia  and  courts  of  justice.  In  the  comitia, 
if  the  business  was  the  passing  of  a  law,  each  citi- 
zen iK-as  provided  with  two  Tabellae,  one  inscribed 
V.  R.  I.  e.  rU  RogoM^  "  I  vote  for  the  Uw,**  the 
other  inscribed  A.  t.  s.  Antiquo^  **  I  am  for  the  old 
law.**  (Compare  Cic.  odAtLi.  14.)  If  the  busi- 
ness was  the  eldction  of  a  magistrate,  each  ritiaen 
was  supplied  with  only  one  tablet,  on  which  the 
names  of  the  candidates  were  written,  or  the  ini- 
tials of  their  names,  aa  some  suppose  from  the  ora- 
tion pro  Domoy  c.  43 ;  the  voter  then  placed  a  nark 
{pwietum)  against  the  one  for  whom  be  voted, 
whence  pimda  are  spoken  of  in  the  sense  of  votes. 
(Cic.  pro  Plane.  22.)  For  further  particubrs  re- 
specting the  voting  in  comitia,  see  DiRiBiToaia, 
Cist  A,  Sitblla,  and  Supfragium. 

The  judices  were  provided  with  three  TabeOae : 
one  of  which  was  marked  with  A.  t.  e.  Atttdvo^ 
**  I  acquit  ;**  the  second  with  C.  t.  e.  CbWenmo, 
••  I  condemn  ;**  and  the  third  with  N.  L.  iL  a.  Nam 
Liquet^  *'  It  is  not  clear  to  me.**  The  first  of  these 
was  called  Tabeila  abtolfUoria  and  the  second  Ta- 
Mia  dammatoria  (Suet  Octav.  33),  and  hence 
Cicero  {pro  Mil,  6)  calls  the  former  littra  aatiUaris, 
and  the  ktter  Uteru  iristis.  It  would  seem  that  in 
some  trials  the  Tabellae  were  marked  with  the  let- 
ters L.  and  D.  respectively,  i.«.  Libera  and  Damuot 
since  we  find  on  a  denarius  of  the  (^lian  gens  a 
Tabeila  marked  with  the  letters  L.  D. ;  and  as  we 
know  that  the  vote  by  ballot  in  cases  of  Perduellio 
was  first  introduced  by  C.  Caelius  Caldus  [Tabbl- 
LAKLkm  Lbobs],  the  Tabeila  on  the  coin  undoubt- 
edly refers  to  that  event  There  is  also  a  passage 
in  Caesar  (B.  C,  iii.  83),  which  seems  to  intimate 
that  these  initial  letters  were  sometimes  marked 
on  the  tabellae :  **  Unom  fore  tabelhun,  qui  Ubtr- 
andoi  oTonx  pericnio  censerent ;  alteram,  qui  capitis 
damnarent^^  kc  ((Compare  Spanheim,  ^amasac. 
vol.  ii.  p.  199.) 
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The  preceding  cut  coDtoiiis  a  copy  of  a  coin  of  the 
CaMian  gene,  in  which  a  man  wearing  a  toga  is  re- 
presented in  the  act  of  placing  a  tabella,  marked 
with  the  letter  A.  (u  e,  abatdvo)^  in  the  cista.  The 
letter  on  the  tabella  it  eyidently  intended  for  A. 

For  the  other  meanings  of  Tabella  see  Tabula. 

TABELLA'RIAB  LEGES,  the  laws  by  which 
the  ballot  was  Introduced  in  voting  in  the  com  ilia. 
As  to  the  ancient  mode  of  voting  at  Rome,  see 
SuppRAOiuii.  There  were  four  enactments  known 
by  the  name  of  Tabellariae  Leges,  which  are  enu- 
merated by  Cicero  (de  Leg,  iii.  16).  They  are 
mentioned  below  according  to  the  order  of  time  in 
which  they  were  passed. 

1.  Oabinia  Lbx,  proposed  by  the  tribune  Qa- 
binius  a  c.  1 39,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates  (Cic.  /.  c) ;  whence  Cicero  {Agr, 
ii.  2)  calls  the  tabeUa  "*  vindex  tacitae  libertatis." 

2.  Cassia  Lbx,  proposed  by  the  tribune  L.  Caa- 
sius  Longinus  a  a  137,  introduced  the  ballot  in 
the  ^'  Judicium  Populi,**  with  the  exception  of  cases 
of  Perduellio.  The  **  Judicium  Populi**  undoubt- 
edly applies  to  cases  tried  in  the  comitia  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  [  Judbx,  p.  649],  al- 
though Emesti  (Index  Leg!)  wishes  to  give  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation  to  the  words.  This  htw  was 
supported  by  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  for 
which  he  was  censured  by  the  aristocratical  party. 
(Cic  de  Leg.  iii.  16,  BruL  25,  27,  pro  Sm<w,  48  ; 
Ascon.  m  Carnd.  p.  78,  ed.  Orelll) 

3.  Papiria  Lbx,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C. 
Papirius  Carbo  a  c.  1 31 ,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the 
enactment  and  repeal  of  laws.   (Cic.  de  Leg,  iii  16.) 

4.  Caelia  Lbx,  proposed  by  C.  Caelius  Caldus 
a  c.  107,  introduced  the  ballot  incasesof  Perdue^ 
iio,  which  had  been  excepted  in  the  Cassian  kw. 
(Cic.  L  e.) 

There  was  also  a  law  brought  forward  by  Marius 
B.  a  119,  which  was  intended  to  secure  freedom 
and  order  in  voting.  (Cic.  de  Leg,  iii,  17  ;  Plut 
Mar,  4.) 

TABELLA'RIUS,  a  letter-carrier.  As  the 
Romans  had  no  public  post,  they  were  obliged  to 
employ  special  messengers,  who  were  called  Tabel- 
/arc^  to  convey  their  letters  {(abeUae^  literae\  when 
they  had  not  an  opportunity  of  sending  them  other- 
wise. (Cic.  FkfL  ii.  31  ;  Cic.  od  Fam,  zil  12, 
xiv.  22.) 

TABE'LLIO,  a  notary.  (Suidas.  $,  v.)  Under 
the  empire  the  Tabelliones  succeeded  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Scribae  in  the  times  of  the  republic 
[ScRiBAa]  They  were  chiefly  employed  in  draw- 
ing up  legal  documents,  and  for  this  purpose  usu- 
ally took  their  stations  in  the  market-place*  of 
towns.  (Cod.  4.  tit  21.  s.  17  ;  Novell  73.  c  5, 
Sec)  They  formed  a  special  order  in  the  state. 
(Oothofr.  ad  Cod,  Theod,  12.  tit  1.  si  Z,) 

TABERNA  is  defined  by  Ulpian  as  any  kind 
of  building  fit  to  dwell  in  **  nempe  ex  eo,  quod 
tabuUe  ckuditur"*  (Dig.  50.  tit  10.  §  183),  or  accord, 
ing  to  the  more  probable  etymology  of  Festua,  be- 
cause it  was  made  of  planks.  (Festus,  t,  v,  Conte- 
hemalee^  Tabemaoula,)  Festos  (s.  v,  AdHbernalit) 
asserts  that  this  was  the  most  ancient  kind  of 
abode  used  among  the  Romans,  and  that  it  was 
from  the  early  use  of  such  dwellings  that  the  words 
taberna  and  iabernacuUtm  were  applied  to  military 
tents,  though  the  latter  were  constructed  of  skins. 
We  know  very  little  of  the  fonn  and  materials  of 
the  ancient  tents  ;  but  we  may  infer  from  the  no- 
tices we  have  of  them  that  they  were  generally  | 
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composed  of  a  covering  of  skins  partly  supported 
by  wooden  props,  and  partly  stretched  on  ropes. 
Sometimes,  in  a  permanent  camp,  they  may  have 
been  constructed  entirely  of  planks ;  and  some- 
times, in  cases  of  emergency,  garments  and  rushes 
were  spread  over  any  support  that  could  be  ob- 
tained. (Lipsius,  de  MilU,  Roman,  in  Oper.  vol. 
iii.  pp.  154 — 155.)  From  tabemoy  when  used  in 
this  sense,  are  derived  tabemaeuium^  the  more  com- 
mon name  of  a  tent,  and  CoNTUBBRNALsa 

The  usual  meaning  of  tahema  is  a  shop.  Ori- 
ginally the  shops  were  stalls  or  booths  in  or  round 
the  market  place  [Aqora  ;  Forum]  ;  afterwards 
they  were  permanently  established  both  on  the 
sides  of  the  market-place,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
city.  Neither  the  ancient  authors  nor  the  remains 
of  Pompeii  lead  us  to  suppose  that  tradesmen  often 
had  their  shops  forming  part  of  their. houses,  as 
with  us.  A  few  houses  are  indeed  found  in  Pom- 
peii entirely  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  trade,  con- 
sisting,  that  is,  of  the  shop  and  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  tradesman  and  his  ^kmily.  Most  conmionly, 
however,  the  shops  formed  a  part  of  a  large  house, 
to  the  owner  of  which  they  belonged,  and  were  by 
him  let  out  to  tradesmen.  [Doaius,  p.  430.] 
Some  of  the  shops  round  a  house  were  retained  by 
the  owner  for  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  his  estates. 
This  arrangement  of  the  shops  was  probably  an  im- 
provement on  an  older  plan  of  placing  them  against 
the  walls  of  houses.  Even  under  the  emperors  we 
find  that  shops  were  built  out  so  far  into  the  street 
as  to  obstruct  the  thorough&re.  Martial  (vii.  61) 
mentions  an  edict  of  Domitian  by  which  this  prac- 
tice was  put  down,  and  the  shops  were  confined 
within  the  areas  of  the  houses. 

The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  classes 
of  shops  of  which  we  have  notices  or  remains. 

1.  Shops  for  the  sale  of  wine,  hot  drinks,  and 
ready-dressed  meat     [Caupona.] 

2.  Bakers*  shops.  Of  these  several  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii,  containing  the  mill  as  well  as 
the  other  implements  for  making  bread.  [Mola  ; 
PiSToa] 

3.  Booksellers*  shops.     [Libbr.] 

4.  Barbers*  and  Hairdressers*  shops.    [Barba.] 

[P.S.] 
TABERN  A'CULUM.  [Tabbrna  jTbmplum.] 
TABLI  NUM.  [DoMus,  p.  428,  a] 
TA'BULAE.  This  word  properly  means  phmks 
or  boards,  whenee  it  is  applied  to  several  objects, 
as  gaming-Ubles  (Juv.  I  90),  pictures  (Cic  de  Pin. 
T.  1  ;  Propert  i.  2.  22),  but  mora  especially  to 
tablets  used  for  writing,  of  which  alone  we  have  to 
speak  here.  The  word  Tabtthu  was  applied  to 
any  flat  substance  used  for  writing  upon,  whether 
stone  or  metal,  or  wood  covered  with  wax.  Livy 
(l  24)  indeed  distinguishes  between  Tabulae  and 
Cera,  by  the  former  of  which  he  seems  to  mean 
tablets  of  stone  or  metal ;  but  Tabulae  and  Tubellae 
mora  frequently  signify  waxen  tablets  (tabulae 
oeraiae),  which  were  thin  pieces  of  wood  usually 
of  an  oblong  shape,  covered  over  with  wax  (cera). 
The  wax  was  written  on  by  means  of  the  stilus. 
[Stiluk.]  These  tabulae  wera  sometimes  made 
of  ivory  and  citron- wood  (Mart  xiv.  3.  5),  but 
generally  of  a  wood  of  a  more  oonunon  tree,  as 
the  beech,  fir,  &c  The  outer  sides  of  the  tablets 
consisted  merely  of  the  wood  ;  it  was  only  the 
inner  sides  that  were  covered  over  with  wax. 
They  were  fastened  together  at  the  back  by  means 
of  wires,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  hinges,  sp 
4  A  2 
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that  they  opened  and  iliat  like  our  books ;  and 
to  pRTent  the  wax  of  one  tablet  rubbing  against 
the  wax  of  the  other,  there  wae  a  laieed  margin 
around  each,  as  is  dearly  seen  in  the  woodcut  under 
Stilus.  There  wen  sometimes  two,  three,  four 
five,  or  even  more,  tablets  £Mtened  together  in  the 
aboTe-mentioned  manner.    Two  such  tablets  were 


called  Diphfcka  {Zivrvx^X  which  merely 
•*  twice-folded**  (from  »t*sv«  "to  fold"),  whence 
we  have  wrvrrior,  or  with  the  r  omitted,  wvirrfar. 
The  Latin  word  fmgUlarti^  which  is  the  name  fre- 
quently given  to  tablets  covered  with  wax  (Mart 
xiv.  S  ;  OelL  xviL  9  ;  Plin.  Ep,  L  6X  nuiy  perhaps 
be  connected  with  the  same  root,  though  it  is 
usually  derived  from  pujfillu§,  because  they  were 
•mall  enough  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  Such  tablets 
are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  who 
speaks  of  a  irii«{  vrwerif,  {IL  vi.  169.)  Three 
tablets  fastened  together  were  called  Triptyeka 
(rpfvTvxa),  which  Martial  (xiv.  6)  translates  by 
triplket  {eerae)  ;  in  the  same  way  we  also  lead  of 
Pentaplycha  (Ttrrdvrvxa)  called  by  Martial  ( xiv.  4 ) 
QuiHtiplkrM  (emv),  and  of  Potyplydta  (iroAi^vxa) 
or  AfiUiipliee$  (cerae\  The  pages  of  these  tableU 
were  frequently  called  by  the  name  of  cerat  alone  ; 
thus  we  cvad  of  f>rima  cero,  altera  eem,  ^  first  page,** 
**  second  page.**  (Compare  Snet  Net.  17.)  In  ta- 
blets containing  important  legal  documents,  espe> 
cially  wills,  the  outer  edges  were  pierced  through 
with  holes  (Jifratnina)^  through  which  a  triple 
thread  {linum )  was  panied,  and  upon  which  a  seal 
was  then  placed.  This  was  intended  to  guard 
•gainst  forgery,  and  if  it  was  not  done  such  docu- 
ments were  null  and  void.  (Suet  Ner,  17  ;  Paulus, 
Sent  Bee,  v.  25.  §  6  ;  Txstamxntum.) 

Waxen  tablets  were  used  among  llie  Romans 
for  almost  every  species  of  writing,  where  great 
length  was  not  required.  Thus  letters  were  fre- 
quently written  upon  them,  which  wefs  secured 
by  being  fastened  together  with  packthread  and 
sealed  with  wax.  Accordingly  we  read  in  Plantus 
(Bacekid.  iv.  4.  64)  when  a  letUr  is  to  be  written, 

**  Effer  cito  stilum,  ceram,  et  tabeilas,  et  linum.** 

The  sealing  is  mentioned  afterwards  (L  96).  (Com- 
pare Cic.  M  CatU,  iii.  6.)  Tabuhe  and  tabelUe  are 
therefore  used  in  the  sense  of  letters.  (Ovid.  Mei. 
ix.  522.)  Love-letters  were  written  on  very  small 
tablftU  called  Vitelliam  (Mart  xiv.  8, 9),  of  which 
word  however  we  do  not  know  the  origin.  Ta* 
blets  of  this  kind  are  presented  by  Amor  to  Poly- 
phemus on  an  ancient  painting.  {Mms,  Borbom. 
vol.  L  tav.  2.) 

Legal  documents,  and  especially  wills,  were  al- 
most always  written  on  waxen  tablets,  as  men- 
tioned above.  Such  tablets  were  also  used  for 
accounts,  in  which  a  person  entered  what  he  re- 
ceived and  expended  {Tabulas  or  Coder  aecepti  ei 
expetmy  Cic.  pro  Bote,  €k>m,  2),  whence  Novae 
TabulM  mean  an  abolition  of  debts  either  wholly 
or  in  part  (Snet  JuL  42  ;  Cic.  de  Q^.  ii.  23.) 
The  above  are  merely  instances  of  the  extensive 
nse  of  waxen  tableU  ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue 
the  subject  further. 

Two  ancient  waxen  tablets  have  been  discovered 
in  a  perfect  sute  of  preservation,  one  in  a  gold 
mine  four  or  five  miles  from  the  viUage  of  Abrud- 
hknj^  in  Transylvania,  and  the  other  in  a  gold 
mine  in  the  villa^  itself.  Of  this  interesting  dis- 
covery an  account  has  been  published  by  Massroann 
in  a  work  iutitled  **  Libellus  Aorarius,sive  TabnhK 
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CeFatae,  et  antiquissimae  et  nnico  Romaaae  in 
Fodina  Auraria  apud  Abmdbanyam,  oppidnlnm 
Tnmssylvanum,  nuper  repertae,**  Lipsaae  (1841). 
An  account  of  these  tablets,  taken  from  Maasmann^ 
description,  will  serve  as  a  commentary  on  what 
has  been  said  above.  Both  the  tabulae  are  tri- 
ptycha,  that  is,  consisting  of  three  taUeta  each. 
One  is  made  of  fir-wood,  the  other  of  beech-wood, 
and  each  is  about  the  sice  of  what  we  call  a  small 
octava  The  outer  part  of  the  two  outside  tableU 
of  each  exhibiu  the  plain  surftce  of  the  wood,  the 
inner  part  is  covered  with  wax,  which  is  now  al- 
most of  a  Mack  colour,  and  is  sarroonded  with  a 
raised  margin.  The  middle  tablet  has  wax  on 
both  sides  with  a  margin  around  each  ;  so  that 
each  of  the  two  tabulae  contains  four  sidM  or  four 
pages  covered  with  wax.  The  edges  are  pierced 
through,  that  they  might  be  &sten^  together  by 
means  of  a  thread  pasMd  through  them.  The  wax 
is  not  thick  in  either ;  it  is  thinner  on  the  beedten 
tabnbe,  in  which  the  stilus  of  the  writer  haa  some- 
times cut  through  the  wax  into  the  wood.  There 
are  letters  on  both  of  them,  but  on  the  beechen  ta- 
bulae they  are  few  and  indistinct ;  the  beginning 
of  the  first  tablet  contains  some  Greek  letters,  but 
they  are  succeieded  by  a  long  set  of  letters  in  un- 
known characters.  The  writing  on  the  tabulae 
made  of  fir-wood  is  both  greater  in  quantity  and  in 
a  much  better  state  of  preservation.  It  is  written 
in  Latin,  and  is  a  copy  of  a  document  rdating  to 
some  business  connected  with  a  colleginm.  The 
name  of  the  consuls  is  given,  which  determines  its 
date  to  be  A.  D.  169.  One  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary things  connected  with  it  is,  that  it  ia  written 
from  right  to  left  The  writing  begins  on  what  we 
should  call  the  last  or  fourth  page,  and  ends  at  the 
bottom  of  the  third ;  and  by  some  stnnge  good 
fortune  it  has  happened  that  the  same  document 
is  written  over  again,  beginning  on  the  second 
page  and  ending  at  the  bottom  of  the  first ;  so  that 
where  the  writing  is  eflbced  or  doubtful  in  the  one 
it  is  usually  supplied  or  explained  by  the  other. 

Waxen  tablets  continued  to  be  used  in  Europe 
for  the  purposes  of  writing  in  the  middle  ages ;  but 
the  oldest  of  these  with  which  we  are  argnainted 
belongs  to  the  year  1301  ▲.  Ji.,and  is  preserred  in 
the  Florentine  Museum. 

The  taUeta  used  in  voting  in  the  oomitia  and 
the  courts  of  justice  were  also  called  tabulae  as 
well  as  tabellae.  [Tabxllax.] 

TA'BULAE  PU'BLICAE.    [Tabulaeiuil] 

TABULA'RII  were  notaries  or  accountants, 
who  are  first  mentioned  under  this  name  in  the 
time  of  the  empire.  (Sen.  E^.  88  ;  Dig.  li.  tit  6. 
s.  7  ;  50.  tit  13w  s.  1.  i  6.)  Public  notaries^  who 
had  the  charge  of  public  documents,  were  also 
called  tabukrii  (Dig.  43.  tit  5.  s.  3).  and  thew 
seem  to  have  difiered  from  the  tabellionea  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  latter  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  custody  of  the  public  registers.  Public 
tabuhtfii  were  first  established  by  M.  Antoninus 
in  the  provinces,  who  ordained  that  the  births  of 
all  children  were  to  be  announced  to  the  tabularii 
within  thirty  days  from  the  birth.  (CapttoL  M» 
AnUm,  9.)  Respecting  the  other  duties  of  the 
public  tabularii,  see  Cod.  Theod.  8.  tit  2,  nnd 
Gothofr.  ad  loc 

TABULA'RIUM,  a  phice  where  the  public 
records  {tabvlae  pubUcae)  were  kept  (Cic  pro  CL 
Balnr,  3,  pro  Arck,  4.)  These  records  were  of 
Tarious  kinds,  as  for  instaooe  Senatnsoonsulta,  Ta- 
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bulae  Censoriae,  regUten  of  births,  deaths,  of  the 
names  of  those  who  assumed  the  toga  vtrilis,  && 
(See  Abnun.  ad  Oic  MU.  27.)  There  were  Tarions 
tabuloria  at  Rome,  all  of  which  were  in  temples  ; 
we  find  mention  made  of  tabukiria  in  the  temples 
of  the  Nymphs  (Cic.  pro  MiL  27),  of  Lncina,  of 
Jarentas,  of  Libitina,  of  Ceres,  and  more  especially 
in  that  of  Satorn,  which  was  also  the  public  trea- 
■ary.  (Serrins,  ad  Virg,  Georg,  iL  502  ;  Capitol. 
M,  Anton.  PkiL  9.)  [Akrarium.] 

A  tabuhuium  was  also  called  by  other  names,  as 
ChummatopkyUteiMM^  Archium^  or  Arddvunu  (Dig. 
48.  tit.  19.  s.  9.)  In  a  private  house  the  name  of 
Tablmum  was  given  to  the  phue  where  the  fiunily 
records  and  archives  woe  kept.  [DoMua,  p. 
428,  a.] 

TAEDA  or  T£DA  (daifr,  AtL  8^f,  dim.  dqilor), 
a  light  of  firewood,  called  on  this  account  pmea 
laeda,  (CatulL  lix.  15  ;  Ovid.  Fati,  ii.  558.)  Be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  more  artificial  modes  of 
obtaining  light,  described  under  Canosla,  Fax, 
FuNALK,  and  LucBRNA,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor  practised  the  following  method, 
which  still  prevails  in  those  countries,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  which  abound  in  forests 
of  pineSb  ^Fellows,  Ejk.  in  Atia  Minora  ppu  140» 
333 — 335.)  A  tree  having  been  selected  of  the 
species  Pinus  Maritima,  Linn,^  which  waa  called 
TctJNii  by  the  ancient  Greeks  from  the  time  of 
Homer  (IL  zi.  494,  xxiii.  328),  and  which  retains 
this  name,  with  a  slight  change  in  its  termination, 
to  the  present  day,  a  large  incision  was  nuuie  near 
its  root,  causing  the  turpentine  to  flow  so  as  to  ao» 
cumulate  in  its  vicinity.  This  highly  resinous 
wood  was  called  Say,  i  e.  torch- wood  ;  a  tree  so 
treated  was  called  fySfSos,  the  process  itself  ip^f- 
9ovr  or  9qiwpyu¥^  and  the  workmen  employed  in 
the  manufacture,  d^f6m»pyoi  After  the  lapse  of 
twelve  months  the  portion  thus  impregnated  was 
cut  out  and  divided  into  suitable  lengths.  This 
was  repeated  for  three  successive  years,  and  then, 
as  the  tree  began  to  decay,  the  heart  of  the  trunk 
was  extracted  and  the  roots  were  dag  up  for  the 
same  purpose*  (Theophiast  H.P.  i.  6.  §  ],  iii. 
9.  §  8,  5,  iv.  16.  §  I,  X.  2.  §  2,  3 ;  Athen.  xv, 
700,  t)  These  strips  of  resinous  pinewood  are 
now  called  8^(a  by  the  Greeks  of  Mount  Ida. 
(Hunt  and  Sibthorp,  m  Walpole^t  M^m,  pp.  120, 
235.) 

When  persons  went  ont  at  night,  they  took  these 
lighto  in  their  bands  (Aristoph.  EedeM,  688,  970), 
•more  particularly  in  a  nuptial  procession.  (Horn.  //. 
ZTiii.  492  ;  Hes.  Sent.  275  ;  Aristoph.  Pax,  1317  ; 
Ovid.  Met.  iv.  326  ;  Fast  vi.  223.)  Hence  taedae 
fdvoB9  signified  **a  happy  marriage**  (CatuIL  61. 
25;  compare  Prudent  e.  Symm,  it  165);  and 
these  lights,  no  less  than  proper  torches,  are  at- 
tributed to  Love  and  Hymen.  (Ovid.  Met  iv. 
758.)  [J.  Y.] 

TAE'NIA.     [ViTTA ;  Strophium.] 

TAGUS  {r<gy6s),  a  leader  or  general,  was  more 
especially  the  name  of  the  military  leader  of  the 
Thessalians.  Under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to 
give  a  short  account  of  the  Thassalian  constitu- 
tion. 

The  Thesca/ians  were  a  Thesprotian  tribe  (Herod. 
ril  176 ;  y^ii  pat.  L  3),  and  originally  came 
from  the  li^gsproiian  Ephjra.  Under  the  guid- 
ance ^^^e^  f^  who  are  said  to  have  been  descend- 
«nft  of  ^rr^esf  they  invaded  the  wrcstem  part 
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of  the  country  afterwards  called  Thessaly,  and 
drove  out  or  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Penestae 
or  bondsmen  the  ancient  Aeolian  inhabitants  ^t^^i^ 
T^Tf  fihy  AioXl9a  ¥vv  di  Berra^lay  Ka\ovfiiKnyf 
Diod.  iv.  57).  The  Thessalians  afterwards  spread 
over  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  most  fertile  districts,  and  compelled 
the  Peraebi,  Magnetes,  Achaean  Phthiotae,  and 
other  neighbouring  people  to  submit  to  their  autho- 
rity and  to  poy  them  tribute.  (Thucyd.  ii.  101, 
iv.  78,  viit  3  ;  Aristot  Pol,  iL  6.)  The  popubr 
tion  of  Thessaly  therefore  consisted,  like  that  of 
Laconica,  of  three  distinct  classes.  1.  The  Penes- 
tae, whose  condition  was  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Helots.  [Pxnxstax.]  2.  The  subject 
people,  who  inhabited  the  districts  which  were  not 
occupied  by  the  Thessalian  invaders.  They  paid 
tribute,  as  stated  above,  but  were  personally  free, 
though  they  had  no  share  in  the  government 
They  cprrespoaded  to  the  Perioeci  of  Laconica,  by 
which  taame  they  are  called  by  Xenophon.  (Heli. 
vi.  1.  §  19.)  [Pbrioxci.]  S.  The  Thessalian 
conquerors,  who  alone  had  any  share  in  the  public 
administration,  and  whose  lands  were  cultivated 
by  the  Penestae. 

For  some  time  after  the  conquest  Thessaly  seems 
to  have  been  governed  by  kings  of  the  race  of  Her- 
cules, who  may  however  have  been  only  the  heads 
of  the  great  aristocratical  families,  invested  with 
the  supreme  power  for  a  certain  time.  Under  one 
of  these  princes,  named  Aleuas,  the  country  was 
divided  into  foar  districts,  Phthiotis,  Histiaeotis,- 
Thessaliotis,  and  Pelasgiotis.  (Aristot.  ap.  Harpo-, 
erat  t.  v.  Trrpapxiai  Streb.  ix.  p.  430.)  This 
division  continued  till  the  kitest  times  of  Thessalian 
history,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  was 
not  merely  a  nominal  one.  Each  district  may  per- 
haps have  regulated  its  affiiirs  bv  some  kind  of  pro- 
vincial council,  but  respecting  the  internal  govern* 
ment  of  each  we  are  almost  entirely  in  the  dark* 
(Thiriwall,  Hist,  o/Oretce,  vol.  l  p.  437.) 

When  occasion  required,  a  chief  magistrate  was 
elected  under  the  name  of  Tagus  (tot^s),  whose 
commands  were  obeyed  by  all  the  four  districts. 
He  is  sometimes  called  king  (fiatrt\tvs,  Herod,  v. 
63),  and  sometimes  ifx^s.  (Dionys.  v.  74.)  His 
command  was  of  a  military  rather  than  of  a  civil 
nature,  and  he  seems  only  to  have  been  appointed 
when  there  was  a  war  or  one  was  apprehended. 
Pollux  (i.  128)  accordingly  in  his  list  of  military 
designations  classes  together  the  Boeotarchs  of  the 
Thebans,  the  King  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the 
Polemarch  of  the  Athenians  (in  reference  to  his 
original  duties),  and  the  Togns  of  the  Thessalians. 
We  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  power  which 
the  Tagus  possessed  constitutionally,  nor  the  time 
for  which  he  held  the  office  ;  probably  neither  was 
precisely  fixed,  and  depended  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  and  the  character  of  the  individual. 
(Thiriwall,  vol.  i.  p.  438.)  He  levied  soldiers  from 
the  states  in  each  district,  and  seems  to  have  fixed 
the  amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  allies. 
(Xenoph.  Hell.  vi.  1.  §  19.)  When  Jason  was 
tagus  he  had  an  army  of  more  than  8000  cavalry 
and  not  less  than  2U,000  hoplites  (Xenoph.  /.  e.% 
and  Jason  himself  says  that  when  Thessaly  is 
under  a  tagus,  there  is  an  army  of  6000  cavalry  and 
10,000  hoplites.  {Id.  vL  1.  §  8.)  The  tribute 
which  Jason  levied  from  the  subject  towns  was 
the  same  as  had  been  previously  paid  by  one  of 
the  Scopadae,  whom  Buttmann  supposes  to  be  th« 
4  A  3 
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Hune  Scopuat  the  one  raentioncd  by  Aelian  (  T.  //. 
zii.  1)  M  a  contemporary  of  Cyrui  the  younger. 
AVhen  Theasaly  wni  not  united  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  tagui  the  lubject  towni  possessed  more 
independence.  (Xenoph.  Hell.  vi.  1.  §  9.)  In  kter 
times  some  states  called  their  ordinary  magistrates 
rcefcl  (Bdckh,  Corp,  Imct.  n.  1770),  which  may 
have  been  done  howerer,  as  Hermann  suggests, 
only  out  of  affectation. 

Thessaly  however  was  hardly  eTer.united  under 
one  government  The  different  cities  administered 
their  own  affiiirs  independent  of  one  another, 
though  the  smaller  towns  seem  to  have  frequently 
been  under  the  inffuence  of  the  more  important 
ones  {rw¥  /£  i)/ui»k  (rwr  ^ap<raKlwr)  iHpTtifidpuv 
wAfwr,  Xenoph.  IJeiJ.  vi.  1.  §8).  In  almost  all 
the  cities  the  form  of  sovemment  was  aristocratical 
(Svmurrcff  fuiXKor  i|  tao^ofxi^  ixP^*^^  ^^  ^X<^'^'' 
ol  BtwaKoL,  Thucyd.  iv.  78),  and  it  was  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  families,  who  were 
descended  from  the  ancient  kings.  Thus  Larissa 
was  subject  to  the  Alenadae,  whence  Herodotus 
(vii.  6)  calls  them  kings  of  Thessaly ;  Cranon  or 
Crannon  to  the  Scopadae,  and  Pliarsalus  to  the 
Creondae.  (Compare  Theocr.  xvi.  34,  &c)  These 
nobles  had  vast  estates  cultivated  by  the  Penestae ; 
they  were  celebrated  for  their  hospitality  and  lived 
in  a  princely  manner  (^lA^ci^r  re  iral  fityoKo- 
vpnrijt  r^¥  9rrTa\uc6r  rp6wor^  Xenoph.  //«//.  vi.  1. 
f  3),  and  they  attracted  to  their  courts  many  of 
the  poets  and  artists  of  southern  Greece.  The 
Thessalian  commonalty  did  not  however  submit 
quietly  to  the  exclusive  rule  of  the  nobles.  Con- 
tests between  the  two  classes  seem  to  have  arisen 
early,  and  the  conjecture  of  Thirlwall  (vol.  L  p. 
438),  that  the  election  of  a  tagus,  like  that  of  a  dic- 
tator at  Rome,  was  sometimes  used  as  an  expedient 
for  keeping  the  commonalty  under,  appears  very 
probable.  At  Larissa  the  Aleuadae  made  some  con- 
cessions to  the  popuUur  party.  Aristotle  (Pol.  v.  5) 
speaks,  though  we  do  not  know  at  what  time  he 
i-efers  to,  of  certain  magistrates  at  Larissa,  who 
bore  the  name  of  voXiro^vKiuets^  who  exercised  a 
sup?rintendence  over  the  admission  of  freemen, 
and  were  elected  themselves  out  of  the  body  of  the 
people,  whence  they  were  led  to  court  the  people 
in  a  way  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. There  were  also  other  magistrates  at 
Larissa  of  a  democratical  kind,  called  Aapi<raowoiol. 
(Aristot.  Pol.  iii.  1.)  Besides  the  contests  between 
the  oligarchical  and  democratical  parties,  there 
were  feuds  among  the  oligarchs  themselves  ;  and 
such  was  the  sUte  of  parties  at  Larissa  under  the 
ffovemment  of  the  Aleuadae  two  generations  be- 
fore the  Persian  war,  that  a  magistrate  was  chosen 
by  mutual  consent,  perhaps  from  the  commonalty, 
to  mediate  between  the  parties  (fyx*"^  /Mir/Siof, 
Aristot.  Pol.  V.  5).  At  Pharsalus  too  at  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  state  was  torn  asun- 
der by  intestine  commotions,  and  for  the  sake  of 
quiet  and  security  the  citizens  entrusted  the  acro- 
polis and  the  whole  direction  of  the  government  to 
Polydamas,  who  discharged  his  trust  with  the 
strictest  integrity.  (Xenoph.  HelL  vi.  1.  §  2,  3.) 

The  power  of  the  aristocratical  families  however 
seems  to  have  continued  with  little  diminution  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when 
decided  democratical  movements  first  begin  to  ap- 
pear. At  this  time  the  Aleuadae  and  the  Scnpadae 
had  lost  much  of  their  ancient  influence.  Pherac 
and  Pharsalus  then  became  the  two  leadiiig  sates 
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in  Thessaly.  A  t  Pherae  a  tyranny,  probaUy  ari^ng 
from  a  democracy,  was  established  by  Lycophron, 
who  opposed  the  great  aristocratical  fismiliea,  and 
aimed  at  the  dominion  of  all  Thessaly.  (Xenoph. 
Hell,  il  3.  §  4  ;  Diod.  xiv.  82.)  The  Utter  ob- 
ject was  accomplished  by  Jason,  the  successor  and 
probably  the  son  of  Lycophron,  who  effected  an 
alliance  with  Polydamas  of  Pharsalus,  and  caused 
himself  to  be  elected  tagus  about  b.  c  374.  While 
he  lived  the  whole  of  Thessaly  was  united  as  one 
political  power,  but  after  his  murder  in  &  c  370 
his  family  was  torn  asunder  by  intestine  discords 
and  did  not  long  maintain  iu  dominion.  The 
office  of  tagus  became  a  tyranny  under  his  8ncce«- 
•ors,  Polydorus,  Polyphron,  Alexander,  Tisiphonua, 
and  Lycophron  ;  till  at  length  the  old  aristocratical 
fimiilies  called  in  the  assistance  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia, who  deprived  Lycophron  of  his  power  in 
B.  c.  353,  and  restored  the  ancient  government  in 
the  different  towns.  At  Pherae  he  is  said  to  hare 
restored  popular  or  at  least  republican  govemmenu 
( Diod.  xvi.  58.)  The  countr}-  however  only  chang«rd 
masters ;  for  a  few  years  later  (b.  c.  344)  be  made 
it  completely  subject  to  Macedonia  by  placing  at 
the  hrad  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  country,  te- 
trarchies  or  tetradarchies,  which  he  re-established, 
governors  devoted  to  his .  interests  and  probably 
members  of  the  ancient  noble  forailies,  who  had 
now  become  little  better  than  his  vassals.  (Dem. 
Philip,  ii.  p.  71,  iii.  p.  117;  Harpocrat.  s.  r.) 
TheMaly  from  this  time  remained  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence on  the  Macedonian  kings  (Polyb.  iv.  76), 
till  the  victory  of  T.  FUiminius  at  Cynoecephalae  in 
B.  c.  1 97  again  gave  them  a  show  of  independence 
under  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  (Li v.  xxxiiL 
34,  xxxiv.  51,  Polyb.  xviiL  30.) 

(Buttmann,  Mytkologw^  No.  xxil  Vom  dtm 
GexUeeki  der  A/emaden ;  Voemel,  de  Tkestaliae 
IncoUt  aHtiqu.  Frank f.  1829  ;  Horn,  de  Tkeatalia 
Afacodomum  imperio  tuftjecta^  Gryphiae,  1829  ; 
Tittmann,  DanUllung  d.  Urieck,  Staatsvetf.  p.  71a, 
&c. ;  Schomann,  Antiq.  Juris  pmU.  Graee,  p.  401, 
&c. ;  Hermann,  LArbmek  d.  grieeh.  SktaiaaU.  §  1 78.) 

TALA'RIA,  small  wing«,  fixed  to  the  ancles 
of  Mercury  and  reckoned  among  his  attributes. 
(v^SiAa,  Athen.  xii.  p.  537,  £  ;  »Ti|ivW3»Aet,  Orph. 
Hifmn,  xxvil  4;  Grid.  Mel.  iL  736;  Fulgent. 
Mjfthol.  I.)  In  many  works  of  ancient  art  they 
are  represented  growing  from  his  ancles,  as  if  they 
were  a  part  of  his  bodily  frame  ;  but  more  fre- 
quently they  are  attached  to  him  as  a  part  of  his 
dress,  agreeably  to  the  description  of  the  poeu 
(Hom.  IL  xxiv.  340,  Od,  v.  44  ;  Virg.  Ae%.  iv. 
239) ;  and  this  is  commonly  done  by  representing 
him  with  sandals,  which  have  wings  fiistened  to 
them  on  each  side  over  the  ancles.  But  then;  is  a 
most  beautiful  bronse  statue  of  this  divinity  in  the 
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maienm  at  Naples,  in  which  the  artist,  instead  of 
the  sole  of  a  sandal,  has  made  the  straps  unite  in  a 
rosette  under  the  middle  of  the  foot  (see  the  wood- 
cut), evidently  intending  by  this  elegant  device  to 
represent  the  messenger  of  the  gods  as  borne 
through  space  without  touching  the  ground. 

Besides  Mercury  the  artists  of  antiquity  also 
represented  Perseus  as  wearing  winged  sandab 
{Man.  Matik,  iii  28;  Inghirami,  Van  FtOUi,  i. 
tar.  70,  It.  tar.  166)  ;  because  he  put  on  those 
of  Mercury,  when  he  went  on  his  aerial  voyage 
to  the  rescue  of  Andromeda.  (Ovid.  Mel.  iv. 
665—677 ;  Hes.  ScuL  216—220  ;  Eratosth.  Caiuai, 
22  ;  Hygin.  PoeL  AUrom.  iu  12.)  The  same  ap- 
pendage was  ascribed  to  Minerva,  according  to 
one  view  of  her  origin,  via.  as  the  daughter  of 
Pallas.  (Cic.  de  Nat,  Dear,  ill  23  ;  Tsetses,  Schoi. 
M  Lyooph.  355.)  [J.  Y.J 

TALARUS  (rcUopor).  [Calathus.] 
TALA'SSIO.    [Matrimonium,  p.  743,  b.] 
TALENTUM.   [Libra,  2d  art. ;  Pondxra  ; 

NUMMUS.] 

TA'LIO,  from  Talis,  signifies  an  equivalent,  but 
it  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  a  punishment  or 
penalty  the  same  in  kind  and  degree  as  the  mis- 
chief which  the  guilty  person  has  done  to  the  body 
of  another.  A  provision  as  to  Talio  occurred  in 
the  Twelve  Tables:  Si  membnun  rupit  ni  cum  eo 
pocit  Ulio  esto.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Talionis.)  This  pas- 
sage does  not  state  what  Talio  is.  Cato  as  quoted 
by  Priscian  (vi.  p.  710,  Putsch)  says:  Si  qnis 
membrum  rupit  aut  os  fr^t,  talione  proximus 
cognatus  nlciscatur.  The  law  of  Talio  was  probably 
enforced  by  the  individual  or  his  friends :  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  penalty  was  inflicted  under  a 
decision  of  a  court  of  justice.  It  seems  likely  that 
it  bore  some  analogy  to  the  permission  to  kill  an 
adulterer  and  adultress  in  certain  cases,  which  the 
Julia  Lex  confirmed  ;  and  if  so,  the  law  would 
define  the  circumstances  under  which  an  injured 
person  or  his  cognati  might  take  this  talio.  The 
punishment  of  death  for  deatli  was  talio  ;  but  it  is 
not  said  that  the  cognati  could  inflict  death  for 
death.  Talio,  as  a  punishment,  was  a  part  of  the 
Mosaic  law :  **  breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye, 
tooth'  for  tooth :  as  he  hath  caused  a  blemish  in  a 
man,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  him  again.**  {LeviL 
zziv.  20  ;  Rein,  Das  Crimimdnchl  dor  Romer^  pp. 
37,358,816,915.)  [G.  L]. 

TALUS  {dffrp^irYaXos),  a  huckle-bone.  The 
huckle-bones  of  sheep  and  goats  have  often  been 
found  in  Greek  and  Roman  tombs,  both  real,  and 
imitated  in  ivory,  bronze,  glass,  and  agate.  Those 
of  the  antelope  (8opir^ctoi)  were  sought  as  objects 
of  elegance  and  curiosity.  (Theoph.  Char,  5. ; 
Athen.  v,  p.  193,  t)  They  were  nseid  to  play  with 
from  the  earliest  times,  principally  by  women  and 
children  (Plut.  Aleib,  p.  350),  occasionally  by  old 
men.  (Cic.  de  Sened.  16.)  A  painting  by  Alex- 
ander of  Athens,  found  at  Resina,  represents  two 
women  occupied  with  this  game.  One  of  them, 
having  thrown  the  bones  upwards  into  the  air,  has 
cnught  three  of  them  on  the  back  of  her  hand.  (Ant, 
d*Erc.  i.  tav.  J.)  See  the  following  woodcut,  and 
compare  the  account  of  the  game  in  Pollux  (ix.  c  7). 
Polygnotus  executed  a  similar  work  at  Delphi,  re- 
presentio^  l^^  two  daughters  of  Pandams  thus  em- 
ployed (^^(^as  dtrrparfoKots^  Pans.  x.  30.  §  1 ). 
But  a  Hjjj  >  fpote  celebrated  production  was  the 
grovp  of  .  "  tUti^^  ^y*f  txecuted  in  bronse  by 
Hckt^V^j^Med  iim  4itn^Kaixmte$,    (Plin. 
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H,  iV.  xxdv.  8.  1. 19.)  A  fractured  marble  group 
of  the  same  kind,  preserved  iu  the  British  Museum, 
exhibiU  one  of  the  two  boys  in  the  act  of  biting 
the  arm  of  his  play-fellow  so  as  to  present  a  livelr 
illustration  of  the  account  in  Homer  of  the  fittal 
quarrel  of  Patrodus.  [11.  xxiil  87,  88.)  To  play 
at  this  game  was  sometimes  called  ircKroAitfif cir, 
because  five  bones  or  other  objects  of  a  similar  kind 
were  employed  (Pollux,  /.c);  and  this  number  is 
retained  among  ourselves. 

Whilst  the  tali  were  without  artificial  marks,  the 
game  was  entirely  one  of  skill ;  and  in  ancient  no 
less  than  in  modem  times,  it  consisted  not  merely 
in  catching  the  five  bones  on  the  back  of  the  hand 
as  shown  in  the  wood-cut,  but  in  a  great  variety  of 
exercises  requiring  quickness,  agility,  and  accuracy 
of  sight.  When  the  sides  of  the  bone  were 
marked  with  different  values,  the  game  became 
one  of  chance.  [Alba  ;  Tksskra.]  The  two  enda 
were  left  blank,  because  the  bone  could  not  rest 
upon  either  of  them  on  account  of  iu  curvature. 
The  four  remaining  sides  were  marked  with  the 
nruibers  1,  3,  4,  6  ;  1  and  6  being  on  two  oppo- 
site sides,  and  3  and  4  on  the  other  two  opposite 
sides.  The  Greek  and  Latin  names  of  the  num- 
bers were  as  follows  (Pollux,  I  c. ;  Eustath. 
tJB  Horn.  Jl,  xxiii.  88  ;  Sueton.  Autput,  71  ;  Mart 
xiii.  1.  6)  :  —  1.  Moi^s,  ffs,  ifyw,  XTot  (Brunck, 
AnaL  i.  35,  242)  ;  Ion,  OXvjti  Unto,  VultmiuM, 
cams  (Propert.  iv.  9.  17  ;  Ovid.  Art,  Amat.  ii 
205, -Fast  ii.  473):  3.  Tpids:  Termo  ;  i.Ttrpdt: 
QmUemio ;  6.  'E{«b,    iilriis,  K^or :  Senio, 

As  the  bone  is  broader  in  one  direction  than  in 
the  other,  it  was  said  to  fall  upright  or  prone 
{ipe6s  ^  vpiii^i,  rectus  atUpronus),  according  as  it 
rested  on  the  narrow  or  the  broad  side.  (Plut. 
Sympos,  Prob,  p.  1209,  ed.  Steph. ;  Cic  de  Fm. 
ui.  16.) 

Two  persons  played  together  at  this  game,  using 
four  bones,  which  they  threw  up  into  the  air,  or 
emptied  out  of  a  dice-box  [Fritillus],  and  ob- 
serving the  numbers  on  the  uppermost  sides.  The 
numbers  on  the  four  sides  of  the  four  bones  admitted 
of  thirty-five  different  combinations.  The  lowest 
throw  of  all  was  four  aces  (  Jacit  voltorios  quaiuor. 
Plant.  Cure,  ii.  3.  78).  But  the  value  of  a  throw 
(jSoAor,  Jadusi)  was  not  in  all  cases  the  sum  of 
the  four  numbers  turned  up.  The  highest  in  value 
was  that  called  Fentu,  or  jaclus  Venereus  (Piaut. 
Asm.  V.  2.  55  ;  Cic.  de  Dn.  il  59  ;  Sueton.  I.  c), 
in  which  the  numbers  cast  up  were  all  different 
(Mart  xiv.  14),  the  sum  of  them  being  only  four- 
teen. It  was  by  obtaining  this  throw  that  the  king 
4a  4 
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of  the  feutt  wm  Appointed  among  the  Romans 
( Hor.  Carm.  L  4.  18,  iu  7. 25)  [SvMPOSiUM],and 
hence  it  was  also  called  Batilvm.  (Plant  Cure,  il 
3.  80.)  Certain  other  throws  were  called  by  par- 
ticular names,  taken  from  gods,  illastrious  men  and 
women,  and  heroes.  Thns  the  throw,  consisting 
of  two  aces  and  two  trays,  making  eight,  was  de- 
nominated Stemekorui.  When  the  object  was 
simply  to  throw  the  highest  numbers,  the  game 
was  called  wKturroioKlpia,  (PoUuz,  yil  206,  iz. 
95,  1 10,  117.)  Before  a  person  thrrw  the  tali,  he 
often  inroked  either  a  god  or  his  mistress.  (Plant. 
dpL  1 1.  5,  Curo.  ii.  3.  77—79.)  These  bones, 
marked  and  thrown  as  abore  described,  were  also 
used  in  divination.  (Sueton.  Tiber A4,)    [J.  Y.] 

TA'MIAS  {Tafilas\  was  a  name  given  to  any 
person  who  had  the  care,  managing,  or  dispensing 
of  money,  stock,  or  property  of  any  description, 
confided  to  him  ;  as  a  steward,  bntler,  housekeeper, 
storehottsekeeper,  or  treasurer.  And  the  word  is 
applied  metaphorically  in  a  variety  of  ways.  But 
the  ro^foi,  who  will  fiUl  under  our  notice  in  this 
article,  are  certain  officers  entmsted  with  import* 
ant  dntiei  by  the  Athenian  government ;  and  more 
especially  the  treasurers  of  the  temples  and  the 
revenue. 

In  ancient  times  every  temple  of  any  importance 
had  property  belonging  to  it,  besides  its  Aimiture 
and  ornaments ;  and  a  tivasury  where  such  pro- 
perty was  kept  Lands  were  attached  to  the 
temple,  from  wnich  rents  accrued ;  fines  were  made 
payable  to  the  god ;  trophies  and  other  valuables 
were  dedicated  to  him  by  the  public  ;  and  various 
■acred  offerings  were  made  by  individuals.  There 
was  a  Ttifdas  Upm¥  xpi)/4^T»r,  who,  together  with 
iwiffrifTw  and  /fpcov-owl,  had  the  custody  and 
management  of  these  funds.  The  wealthiest  of  all 
the  temples  at  Athens  was  that  of  Athena  in  the 
Acropolis,  in  which  were  kept  the  spoils  taken 
from  the  Penians  (tA  d^rvfia  v^r  iroAs«#f),  be- 
sides magnificent  statues,  painting,  and  other 
works  of  art  (Demoeth.  c  TTmncr.  741.)  To  the 
Goddess  large  fines  were  specially  appropriated  by 
the  law  or  given  by  decree  of  the  courts  or  the 
assembly  ;  and  besides  this  she  received  a  tenth  of 
all  the  fines  that  went  to  the  sUte,  a  tenth  of  all 
confiscations  and  prizes  taken  in  war.  Her  trea- 
surers were  called  ro^ifai  rnt  «^«ov,  or*  rBw  r^t 
i^fev,  or  roftiai  UpAv  -xftf^f^*"^  ^t  «^«ov,  and 
sometimes  simply  ruftUu,  (Demosth.  «.  Androt. 
615.)  They  appear  to  have  existed  from  an  eoriy 
period.  Herodotus  (viii.  51,53)  rehites  that  the 
rofiiau  rev  hpmi  with  a  few  other  men  awaited  the 
attack  of  Xerxes  upon  the  Acropolis,  and  perished 
in  its  defence.  They  were  ten  in  number,  chosen 
annually  by  lot  from  the  class  of  Pentacosiome- 
dimni,  and  afterwards .  when  the  distinction  of 
classes  had  ceased  to  exist,  from  among  the  wealth* 
iest  of  Athenian  ciUaens.  (  Harpocr.  and  Suid.  $. «. 
Tofdai.)  The  treasurers  of  the  other  gods  were 
chosen  in  like  manner ;  but  they,  about  the  90th 
Olympiad,  where  all  united  into  one  board,  while 
those  of  Palhis  remained  distinct  (Demosth.  e. 
Tlmoer.  743.)  Their  treasury,  however,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  same  pbce  as  that  of  Athena,  viz.  to 
the  Opisthodomus  of  the  Parthenon,  where  were 
kept  not  only  all  the  treasures  belonging  to  the 
temples,  but  also  the  state  treasure  (2<ria  xP^f^^h 
as  contra-distinguished  from  l«pa),  under  the  care 
of  the  treasuren  of  Pallas.  (Aristoph.  PImL  1 194.) 
AU  the  fionds  of  the  state  were  considered  as  being 
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in  a  manner  consecrated  to  Pallas  ;  while  on  tho 
other  hand  the  people  reserved  to  themselves  the 
right  of  making  use  of  the  sacred  moniea,  as  well 
as  the  other  property  of  the  templet,  if  the  safety 
of  the  state  should  require  it  (Thucyd.  ii.  13.) 
Payments  made  to  the  temples  were  received  by 
the  treasuren  in  the  presence  of  sooie  memben  oi 
the  senate,  just  as  public  monies  were  by  th« 
Apodectae ;  and  then  the  treasuren  became  re- 
sponsible for  their  safe  custody.  As  to  fines  see 
EpfBOLK,  pRACToan,  and  on  the  whole  of  this 
subject,  Bdckh,  PM,  Eeom.  of  AAen$^  pp.  160 
—164. 

The  treasurer  of  the  revenue,  r^^dax  or  hn- 
luXirri^t  rf^f  jcwanit  wpoot^u,  was  a  more  import- 
ant personage  than  those  last  mentioned.  He  was 
not  a  more  keeper  of  monies,  like  them,  nor  amoe 
receiver,  like  the  Apodectae  ;  but  a  general  pay- 
master, who  received  through  the  Apodectae  all 
money  which  was  to  be  disbursed  for  the  purposes 
of  the  administntion  (except  the  property-taxes 
which  were  paid  into  the  war-office,  and  the  tri- 
bute from  the  allies,  which  was  at  fint  pud  to  the 
Hellenotamiae,  and  afterwards  to  other  persons 
hereafWr  mentioned),  and  then  distributed  it  in 
such  manner  as  he  was  required  to  do  by  the  law  ; 
the  surplus  (if  any)  he  paid  into  the  war-office  or 
the  Theoric  fimd.  A  s  this  person  knew  all  the  chan- 
nels in  which  the  public  money  had  to  flow,  and 
ezereised  a  general  superintendenoe  over  the  ex- 
penditure, he  was  competent  to  give  advice  to  the 
people  upon  financial  measurea,  with  a  view  to  im- 
prove the  revenue,  introduce  economy,  and  prevent 
abuses ;  he  is  sometimes  called  rofuar  riir  Siounf- 
0'ffwf,  or  d  M  rjff  S«Mffi(^s«T,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  miniater  of  finance.  To  him 
Aristophanes  refen  in  BipnL  947.  He  was 
elected  by  x«P^^*^  wtd  held  hu  office  for  four 
years,  but  was  capable  of  being  re-elected.  A  law, 
however,  was  passed  during  the  administration  of 
Lycurgus,  prohibiting  re-election  ;  so  that  Lyenr- 
gus,  who  is  reported  to  have  continued  in  office 
for  twelve  years,  must  have  held  it  fr»r  the  k»t 
eight  yean  under  fictitious  names.  The  power  of 
this  officer  was  by  no  means  free  from  control ; 
inasmuch  an  any  individual  was  at  liberty  to*  pro- 
pose financial  measures,  or  institute  criminal  pro- 
ceedings for  malversation  or  waste  of  the  public 
funds ;  and  there  was  an  imypwp^^  rqs  humc^- 
<rN«t  appointed  to  check  the  accounts  of  his  supe- 
rior. Anciently  there  were  persons  called  Ilopfa-reu 
who  appear  to  have  assisted  the  ro^iioi  in  some  part 
of  their  duties.  (Biickb,  id.  166)  [Poristab.] 

The  money  disbursed  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
revenue  was  sometimes  paid  directly  to  the  various 
persons  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  some- 
times through  subordinate  pay  offices.  Many  pub- 
lic functionaries  had  their  own  paymasters,  who 
were  dependent  on  the  rofjuas  riis  wpoaiiov^  re- 
oeiring  their  fhnds  from  him,  and  then  distributing 
them  in  their  respective  departments.  Such  were 
the  rpnipofotoi,  rcixoroiof,  dSoroiof,  ruppowowi, 
lff-«/icA.irral  rcMplwr,  who  received  through  their 
own  Tc^tiai  such  sums  as  they  required  from  time 
to  time  for  the  prosecution  of  their  work&  The  pay- 
ment of  the  judicial  fees  was  made  by  the  Cobcretae 
(awAojc/^^Tcu),  which,  and  the  providing  for  the 
meals  in  the  Prytaneuni,  were  the  only  dutiea  that 
remained  to  them  after  the  estaUishmcnt  of  the 
Apodectae  by  Cleisthenes.  (Aristoph.  Fap.  695, 
724.)     The    rofiioA  of   the  tacred  Tessela,  riia 
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TSapiKw  and  t^s  2aXafuriat^  acted  not  only  m 
treasnren,  but  m  trienrcbs ;  the  expenses  (amount- 
ing for  the  two  thipt  together  to  aboot  sixteen 
talenu)  being  prorided  by  the  state.  They  were 
elected  by  x'^P^^*'^  (Demosth.  €,  Mid.  670  ; 
PoUaz,  Till.  116.)  Other  trierarchs  had  their  own 
private  royiioi,  for  the  keeping  of  accounu  and 
better  dispatch  of  bnsinesa.  (Bockh^  Id,  p.  171, 
&c;  SchSmann,  AmL  Jur.  jmbL  Or.  pp.  250,  SI 2.) 

The  duties  of  the  'EAAijrorivA^ai  are  spoken  of 
in  a  separate  article.  [Hillbnotamiac] 

The  war  fund  at  Athens  (independently  of  the 
tribute)  was  provided  from  two  sources,  1  st,  the 
property-tax  [Eisphora],  and  2dly,  the  surplus 
of  the  yearly  revenue,  which  remained  after  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  civil  administnition, 
TJkircpufrra  xrit*'"^^  "^^  8ioi«nf(rc«0f.  Of  the  ten 
Srponryol,  who  were  annually  elected  to  preside 
over  the  war  department,  one  was  called  trtpaenrfit 
i  H\  T^t  SiocNijirtais,  to  whom  the  management 
of  the  war  fund  was  entrusted.  He  had  under 
him  a  treasurer,  called  ratdas  rmw  arporunutmv^ 
who  gave  out  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  defrayed 
all  other  expenses  incident  to  the  service.  De- 
mosthenes, perhapa  on  account  of  some  abuses 
which  had  sprung  up,  recommended  that  the 
generals  should  hare  nothing  to  do  with  the  mili- 
tary fund,  but  that  this  should  be  placed  under  the 
care  of  special  officers,  rofJoi  mil  817^(^101,  who 
should  be  accountable  for  iu  proper  application  : 
T^v  fUy  rmv  xF'lt*^'''**''  A^ov  vapd  ro6rmv 
Aa^dUcir,  T^v  Hi  rm¥  ftpyn^  vapd  roS  <rrpariryou. 
(De  Chermm,  101.)  The  passage  just  cited  con- 
firms the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  in  De- 
mosth. de  CoroM.  238,  265,  the  words  6  M  1^1 
9iouci/i<r4<0S  refer  to  a  errpaniy^^  so  designated, 
and  not  to  the  rafuas  riis  wpoff69ov,  (Schomann, 
AnL  Jur,  pM,  Gr.  p.  252,  n.  7  ;  BiJckh,  Id,  p. 
168  ;  Meier,  AtL  Proe.  p.  105.) 

So  much  of  the  surplus  revenue,  as  was  not  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  war,  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  revenue  into  the  Theoric  fund ; 
of  which,  after  the  Archonship  of  Euclidesi  special 
managers  were  created.     [Thxorica.] 

Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  the  treasurers  of  the 
demi,  Si^M^nr  ro/iioj,  and  those  of  the  tribes,  ^v\»v 
rafdatf  who  had  the  care  of  the  funds  belonging  to 
their  respectiTo  communities,  and  performed  duties 
analogous  to  those  of  the  state  treasoreia.  The 
demi,  as  well  as  the  tribes,  had  their  common 
lands,  which  were  usually  let  to  fimn.  The  renU 
of  these  formed  the  principal  part  of  their  reTcnue. 
*6xapXoi,  hifiapxoif  and  other  local  functionaries 
were  appointed  for  various  purposes ;  but  with  re- 
spect to  their  internal  economy  we  havo  but  scanty 
information.  (Schomann,  de  ComU,  pp.  371 — 378, 
Ani.  Jur.  puU.  Or.  pp.  203,  204.)      [C.  R.  K.J 

TAPES  or  TAPE'TE  (Non.  Marcell.  p.  229, 
ed.  Merceri),  TcCn}t,  rdwis,  or  S^irtf,  dim.  8asr(3ior, 
a  piece  of  tapestry,  a  carpet. 

The  use  oif  tapestry  was  in  very  ancient  times 
characteristic  of  Oriental  father  than  of  European 
habits  (A then.  ii.  p.  48,  n.)  ;  we  find  that  the 
Asiatics,  including  the  Egyptians  and  also  the 
Carthagijijiins,  who  were  of  Asiatic  origin,  excelled 
in  the  ttanuiacture  of  carpets,  displayed  them  on 
iiestirajf^^  other  public  occasions,  and  gave  them 
M  P'^fenu  to  their  friends.  (Xen.  AwJ».  vii  3. 
§  ^^f  27  I  Tbey  vore  nevertheless  used  by  the 
0/wtlc^  7  jy  as  the  age  of  Homer  (//.  xvi.  224, 
'^r.  ^^/ei^f   ^^  *^'  2«S»  ^"-  ^37),  and  by 
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some  of  the  later  Roman  Emperors  they  were  given 
as  presents  to  the  combatants  at  the  Circensian 
Games.  (Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm.  xxiii.  427.)  The 
places  most  renowned  for  the  manufiicture  were 
Babylon  (Arrian,  Erped.  Ali».  vi.  p.  436,  ed. 
BUna  ;  Sidon.  ApoIL  ^fnaL  ix.  13),  Tyre  and 
Sidon  (Heliodor.  t.  p.  252,  ed.  Commelin.), 
Sardea  (Athen.  ii»  p^  48,  b.,  vi.  p.  255,  e.,  xil 
p.  514,  c.  i  Non.  Marcelk  p.  542),  Miletus  (Aris- 
toph.  Han.  bi%%  Alexandria  (PUut.  Pteud.  i.  2. 
13),  Carthage  (Athen.  l  p.  28,  a),  and  Corinth, 
(Athen.  i.  p.  27,  d.)  In  reference  to  the  texture, 
these  articles  were  distinguished  into  those  which 
were  light  and  thin  with  but  little  nap,  chiefly 
made  at  Sardea  and  called  ^iXordviSci  (Athen.  vi. 
p.  255,  e^  xii.  p.  514,  e. ;  Dios.  La^rt  v.  72),  and 
those  in  which  the  nap  (/ioAAoi)  was  more  abund- 
ant, and  which  were  soft  and  woolly  (otfXoi,  Horn. 
IL  xvi.  224  ;  imoXoukw  ^imo,  Od.  iv.  124).  The 
thicker  and  more  expensire  kinds  (^MiAAwrof )  re- 
sembled our  baiie  or  drugget,  or  even  our  soft  and 
warm  blankets,  and  were  of  two  sorts,  riz.  those 
which  bad  the  nap  on  one  side  only  {irtpifiaXXot)^ 
and  those  which  had  it  on  both  sides,  called 
fl^i^Toiroi  (Athen.  t.  p.  1 97,  b.,  ri.  p.  255,  e. ;  Diog, 
Laert.  t.  72,  73X  ampkUaftae  (Non.  Marcell  p^ 
540  ;  Lttcil.  Sai.  i.  p.  188,  ed.  Bip.),  or  dft^inCvin-cf 
(Eustath.  m  Horn.  IL  ix.  200),  and  also  d^/fwAAoi 
or  ampkimaUa.  (Plin. /T.  iST.  viii.  48.  s.  73.)  In- 
stead of  being  always  used,  like  blankets,  in  single 
pieces  as  they  came  from  the  loom  [Pallium], 
carpets  were  often  sewed  together.  (PUut  Stick, 
ii.  2.  54.)  They  were  frequently  of  splendid 
colours,  being  dyed  either  with  the  kermes  (Hor. 
Sea.  ii.  6. 102 — 106)  or  with  the  murex  (dAoMp7c7i, 
&Aiirop^poi),  and  having  figures,  especially  hunt- 
ing-pieces, woven  into  them.  (Sidon.  ApolL  L  e. ; 
Plaut.  P»giid.  I  2.  14.)  These  fine  specimens  of 
tapestry  were  spread  upon  thrones  or  chairs,  and 
upon  benches,  couches,  or  sofiis,  at  entertainments 
(Hom.  //.  ix.  200,  Od.  xx.  150  ;  Virg.  Aem.  i.  639, 
697—700  ;  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  638  ;  Cic  TVue.  t.  21 ), 
more  especially  at  the  nuptials  of  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. Catullus  {Arpom.  47 — 220)  represents 
one  to  hare  been  so  employed,  which  exhibited  the 
whole  story  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne.  They  were 
eren  used  to  sleep  upon  (Hom.  //.  x.  156  ;  Anac 
yiii.  1, 2  ;  Theocrit.  xv.  125  ;  Aristoph.  PltiL  540 ; 
Virg.  Aem.  ix.  325,  358),  and  for  the  clothing  of 
horses.  (Aen,  vii.  277.)  The  tapestry  used  to 
decorate  the  bier  and  catafalque  at  the  Apothkoais 
of  a  Roman  Emperor  was  interworen  with  gold. 
(Herodian,  iv.  2,  p.  82,  ed.  Bekker.)  The  orientals 
upon  occasions  of  state  and  ceremony  spread 
carpets  both  over  their  floors  and  upon  the  ground. 
(Aeschyl.  Agam,  879—936  ;  Athen.  ir.  p.  131,  b., 
xiL  pw  514,  c) 

Besides  the  terms  which  have  now  been  explained, 
the  same  articles  of  domestic  furniture  had  deno- 
minations arising  from  the  mode  of  using  them, 
either  in  the  Triclinium  (tridiniaria  Babjfi<mica^ 
Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  48.  s.  74)  or  in  the  Cubiculum 
{eubieularia  polymHa^  Mart.  xiv.  150),  and  espe- 
cially from  the  constant  practice  of  spreading  them 
out  {texHle  strw^ulum^  Cic  Tueo.  t.  21  ;  atrcUum^ 
C.  Nepos,  Age$.  viiL  2  ;  veetia  etroffula,  Li  v.  xxxiv. 
7  ;  Hor.  SaL  il  3.  118  ;  orpM/umf,  Plut.  iMcuty, 
p.  86,  ed.  Steph. ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  142,  a.,  erpAfUtra^ 
ii.  p.  48,  d.).  The  Greek  term  jwrts^romo,  which 
was  transferred  into  the  Latin  (Diog.  Laert.  Lc; 
Plaut  Stick,  ii.  2.  54  i  Cic.  PkiL  ii.  27),  had  a 
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•pecial  ngnificalton,  meaning  prabably  a  ooTeriet 
made  so  large  as  to  hang  round  the  tidet  of  the 
bed  or  conck.  [J.  Y.] 

TAPH US  (rif^t).     [FuNua,  p.  556,  a.] 
TARKNTI'NI  LUDI.  (Lim  SAKULARaa] 
TARRIIUS(T«|)^f).     [NAVis,p.788,a.] 
TAURII  LUDI.     [LuDi  Saki'Laris.] 
TAX  I ARCHI  {rmimfxo*)^  were  military  offioen 
nt  Athena,  who  were  next  in  rank  to  the  Strategi. 
[STRATBaua.]  The  J  were  ten  in  namber  like  the 
•trategi,  one  for  each  tribe,  and  were  elected  in  the 
•ame  way,  namely  br  x«r«^oWa.    (Dem.  Pkilip.i. 
p.  47  ;  Pollux,  Till  87  )   In  war  each  commanded 
the  in&ntry  of  hit  own  tribe  (Dem.  in  BoeoL  p. 
999 ;  Ae«:h.  de  FaU.  l>p.  p.  333),  and  they  were 
frequently  called  to  assist  the  Strategi  with  their 
advice  at  the  wnr-council.     (Thacyd.  Tii.  60.)   In 
peace  they  assisted  the  Strategi  in  levying  and 
enlisting  soldiers,  as  it  stated  under  Stratmus, 
and  they  seem  to  have  alto  auisted  the  latter  in 
the  discharge  of  many  of  their  other  dntiet. 

The  Taxiaitht  were  to  called  from  their  com- 
manding Ti|{«if,  which  were  the  principal  diTisions 
of  the  hoplites  in  the  Athenian  army.  Each  tribe 
{^v\i)  formed  a  r^it,  whence  we  find  fvK^  used 
at  tynonymoot  with  r^it.  (Lys.  m  JyorvU,  pp. 
498,  501.)  At  there  were  ten  tribes,  there  were 
consequently  in  a  complete  Athenian  army  ten 
T^cir,  but  the  number  of  men  contained  in  each 
would  of  course  vary  aeoording  to  the  importance 
of  the  war.  Among  the  other  Greeks  the  ni^it 
wat  the  name  of  a  much  smaller  diTition  of  troopt. 
The  \^x^  among  the  Atheniant  wat  a  tnbdivition 
of  the  rdits,  tnd  the  koxayoi  were  probably  ap- 
pointed by  the  Uziareht.  (Schomann,  AnL  Jmr, 
pM.  Gfwe,  p.  253,  &c) 

TAXIS  (rd^is),     [Taxiarchi.] 
TKCTOR,  TECTO'RIUM  OPUS.  [Paries, 
p.  870,  a] 

TE'GULA  {K^i^ofMs,  dim,  mpcvJt,  Xen.  /leHen. 
VL  5.  §  9),  a  roofing-tile.  Roofing^tiles  were  origi- 
nally made,  like  bricks,  of  baked  clay  (yns  6wr^s), 
Bytes  of  Naxot  first  introduced  tilet  of  marble 
about  the  year  620  B.  c.  (Pans.  ▼.  10.  §  2.)  Be- 
sides the  superior  beauty  and  durability  of  the 
material,  these  tikt  could  be  made  of  a  much 
huger  site  than  those  of  cUy.  Consequently,  when 
they  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
greatest  templet,  such  as  that  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia 
(Pau4.  /.c),  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  the 
Sempeium  at  Pnteoli,  their  dimentiont  were  in 
exact  proportion  to  tho  other  parti  of  the  building  ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  pamllel  rowt  of  joint-tiles 
descending  from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves,  and  termi- 
nated by  ornamental  frontons,  with  which  the  lions*- 
heads  (eerpda  leomma^  Vitruv.  Hi.  5.  §  15  ;  xoA^P<u, 
HorepoU. //ler.  L21)  over  the  cornice  alternated, 
MTM  exceedingly  grand  and  beautifuL  How  highly 
this  invention  was  prized  by  the  ancients  is  proved 
by  the  attempt  of  the  Roman  censor  Q.  Fulviut 
Flaccut  to  detpoil  the  temple  of  the  Lacinian  Juno 
of  some  of  its  marble  tiles  {tefftJas  mannoreae),  in 
order  to  adorn  another  temple  which  he  had  vowed 
to  erect  in  Rome.  (Liv.  zlii.  4  ;  VaL  Max.  i.  1. 
§20.)  A  still  more  expensive  and  magnificent 
method  of  roofing  consisted  in  the  use  of  tiles 
made  of  bronze  and  gilt  (Plin.  H,N.  xxxiii.  3. 
t.  18.) 

At  Rome  the  hootet  were  originally  roofed  with 
thingles,  and  cjntinued  to  be  so  down  to  the  time 
of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  when  tiles  began  to  tuper- 
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•tde  the  old  roofing  materiaL  (Plin.  //.  N.  xvi  10. 
t.  36  ;  Niebuhr,  Hi$l.  of  Aome,  vol.  tit.  p.  559.) 

Tilet  were  originally  made  pofeetly  fiat,  or  with 
nothing  more  than  the  hook  or  nozle  underneath 
the  upper  border,  which  fulfilled  the  porpoae  of 
fixing  them  upon  the  rafters.  They  were  after- 
wards formed  with  a  raised  border  on  each  >ide»  as 
is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut  representing  the 
tectiou  of  four  of  the  tilet  remaining  at  Pompeii. 
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In  order  that  the  lower  edge  of  any  tile  might 
overiap  the  upper  edge  of  that  which  came  next 
below  it,  iu  two  tidet  were  made  to  conreise 
downwards.  See  the  next  woodcut  repmenting 
a  tiled  roof^  from  a  port  of  which  the  joint-tiles  are 
removed  in  order  to  show  the  overlapping  and  the 
convergenet  of  the  tidet.  It  wat  evidently  necea- 
tary  to  cover  the  linet  of  junction  between  the 
rowt  of  flat  tilet,  and  thit  wat  done  by  the  ute  of 
temicylindrical  tilet  called  imbriea.  The  above 
woodcut  thowt  the  section  of  three  imbricet  found 
at  Pompeii,  and  indicatet  their  position  relatively 
to  the  flat  tilet.  Thit  it  also  thown  in  the  next 
woodcuL    The  roof,  by  the  exact  adaptation  of 


the  broad  te^ae  and  the  narrow  tm5neei  through- 
out iu  whole  extent,  became  like  one  solid  and 
compact  fhime-work.  (Xen.  ^fem.  iii.  1.  §  7  ;  «w«- 
/rii^  tegmlai  imbrieaqme^  PUnt  MouL  i.  2.  28  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  XXX  vi.  22.  a  44.)  The  rows  of  joint- 
tilet  divided  the  roof  into  an  equal  number  of 
channelt,  down  which  the  water  descended  into 
the  gutter  (eeaudia)  to  be  discharged  throngh  open- 
ings made  in  the  iiont^-headt,  the  position  and  ap- 
pearance of  which  are  shown  in  the  woodcuts. 
The  rowt  of  flat  tilet  terminated  in  a  varioasly 
ornamented  front,  which  rose  immediately  above 
the  oomioe,  and  of  which  four  specimens  are  thown 
in  the  first  woodcut  The  first  and  fourth  patterns 
are  drawn  from  tilet  found  at  Pompeii,  and  the 
two  internal  from  tilet  preterved  ia  the  Brititb 
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MuBeam  and  brought  thither  from  Atheut.  The 
Kons*  heads  npon  the  third  and  fourth  are  per* 
forated.  [Antxfixa.]  The  frontons,  which 
were  ranged  along  the  coniee  at  the  termination 
of  the  rowa  of  joint- tiles,  were  either  painted  or 
aculptured  to  a«  to  repment  leaves,  apluslria 
[Aplustrs],  or  masks.  The  first  woodcut  shows 
three  examples  of  such  frontons,  which  belong 
to  the  Elgin  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 
Thej  are  drawn  on  a  much  lai^er  scale  than  the 
other  objects  in  the  same  woodcut.  The  invention 
of  these  graceful  ornaments  is  ascribed  to  Dibntades 
of  Corinth.     (Plin.  //.  AT.  xxxv.  12.  s.  43  ) 

Other  highly  curious  details  upon  the  tiled  roofs 
of  Greek  temples  may  be  seen  in  the  Unedited 
Antiquities  of  Attica,  Lon.  1817. 

The  same  arrangement  of  tiles  which  was  placed 
round  a  temple  was  also  to  be  found  within  a  house 
which  was  formed  with  an  opening  in  the  centre. 
Hence  any  person  who  descended  from  the  roof 
into  the  open  court  or  impIuTium  of  a  house,  was 
said  to  pass  **  through  the  tiles  **  {per  tegntat^  Ter. 
Eun,  iii.  5.  40  ;  compare  Oellins,  z.  15  ;  8i^  rSw 
KtpdfuuVy  St.  Luke,  r.  19). 

Pliny  mentions  a  kind  of  tiling  under  the  name 
pavtmaceum  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  44),  so  called  pro- 
bably because  the  tiles  were  semicireuhir  at  their 
lower  edge,  and  oreriapped  one  another  like  the 
feathers  in  the  train  of  a  peacock.  Ancient  se- 
pulchres and  urns,  made  in  the  form  of  small  temples 
[Fun us],  often  represent  very  exactly  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  roof  with  the  above- mentioned  va- 
rieties in  the  form  of  the  tiles.  [J.  Y.] 

TEICIIOPOEUS  (t«x»«"«<^»).  Among  the 
Tarious  persons  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  works  at  Athens  (iirierrdrai 
irifKHTivr  %fiy«tf)f  were  those  whose  business  it  was 
to  build  and  keep  in  repair  the  public  walls.  It  is 
needless  to  observe  how  important  to  the  ci(y  of 
Athens  were  her  walls  and  fortifications,  more 
especially  the  long  walls,  which  connected  the 
upper  city  with  the  Peiraeeus,  and  which  gave  it  the 
advantages  of  an  island.  These  were  maintained 
at  considerable  expense.  The  t€ixo»oio«  appear 
to  have  been  elected  by  X"P^<*^  <">*  ^'^^  ^<^b 
tribe,  and  probably  for  a  year.  They  were  con- 
sidered to  hold  a  magisterial  office  (<V^X^)f  and 
in  that  capacity  had  an  i^tfioyia  ZiKwmiplov. 
Aeschines  calls  them  iKiardrai  rod  fityUrrov  r&y 
ipyw.  Funds  were  put  at  their  disposal,  for  which 
they  had  their  treasurer  (ra/Afar),  dependent  on 
the  treasurer  of  the  revenue.  They  were  liable  to 
render  an  account  (cJOi^i^)  of  their  management  of 
these  funds,  and  also  of  their  general  conduct,  like 
other  magistrates.  The  office  of  rcixoiroKJs  has  been 
invested  with  peculiar  interest  in  modem  times,  on 
account  of  its  having  been  held  by  Demosthenes, 
and  its  having  given  occasion  to  the  famous  prose- 
cution of  Ctesiphon,who  proposed  that  Demosthenes 
should  receive  the  honour  of  a  crown  before  he  had 
rendered  his  account  according  to  kiw.  As  to  the 
nature  of  the  office,  and  the  laws  thereto  relating, 
we  may  probably  rely  upon  the  account  given  by 
Aeschines.  (Aesch.  c  Cteeipk.  55 — 57,  ed.  Steph. ; 
Bdckh,  PM.  Econ,  of  AVuau^  pp.  170,  203,  2d 
ed.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

TELA  {l(rr6s\  a  loom.  Although  weaving  was 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  a  distinct  trade 
carried  on  by  a  separate  class  of  persons  {^^dvrai, 
tejrtores  and  ^.r^rices,  linteonet)^  who  more  particu- 
larly supplied  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  with 
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the  productions  of  their  skill  (Cato,  de  lie  HusL 
135),  yet  every  considerable  domestic  establish- 
ment, especially  in  the  country,  contained  a  loom 
(Cato,  de  Re  Bust,  10, 14)  together  with  the  whole 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  working  of  wool  (tani- 
fictum^  raXeurta^  raXaaiovpyla).  f  Hesiod,  Op.  et 
Dies, 779  ;  Ylrg.Geory.  1 285,294.)  [Calathur.] 
These  occupations  were  all  supposed  to  be  carried 
on  under  the  protection  of  Minerva,  specially  deno- 
minated *Ef<ydtni,  who  was  always  regarded  in  this 
character  as  the  friend  and  patroness  of  industry, 
sobriety,  and  female  decorum.  (Serv.  m  Virg.  EeL 
vi.3.) 

When  the  fiirm  or  the  paUce  was  sufficiently 
laige  to  admit  of  it,  a  portion  of  it  called  the  'un&p 
{hiatones,  Varro,  de  Re  Rust.  i.  2)  or  iextrinum,  was 
devoted  to  this  purpose.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  26.)  The 
work  was  there  principally  carried  on  by  female 
slaves  (quasillanae,  cX  fptOot,  Theocrit.  xv.  80 ; 
Hom.  Od.  I  356—860,  vii.  235,  xzi.  850)  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
who  herself  also  together  with  her  danghters  took 
part  in  the  Ubour,  both  by  instructing  beginners 
and  by  finishing  the  more  tasteful  and  ornamental 
parts. '( Vitruv.  vl  7.  p.  1 64,  ed.  Schneider  ;  Sym- 
machus,  Epist  vi.  40.)  But  although  weaving  was 
employed  in  providing  the  ordinary  articles  of 
clothing  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  the 
earliest  times,  yet  as  an  inventive  and  decorative 
art,  subservient  to  luxury  and  refinement,  it  wai 
almost  entirely  Oriental.  Persia,  Babylonia,  Egypt, 
Phoenicia,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  are  all  celebrated 
for  the  wonderful  skill  and  magnificence  displayed 
in  the  manu&eture  of  scarfs,  shawls,  carpets  and 
tapestry.  [Cmlamyb,  Pallium,  Pxplum,Tapb&] 

Amoiig  the  peculiarities  of  Egyptian  mannen 
Herodotus  (il  85 ;  compare  Athen.  ii.  p.  48,  b)  men- 
tions that  weaving  was  in  that  countiy  the  employ- 
ment  of  the  male  sez.  This  custom  still  continues 
among  some  Arab  and  negro  tribes.  (Welsted, 
Travels,  vol  i  p.  123  ;  Prichard,  Resea^vkes,  vol. 
ii.  p.  60,  3d  edit)  Throughout  Europe,  on  the 
other  hand,  weaving  was  in  the  earliest  ages  the 
task  of  women  only.  The  matron,  assisted  by  her 
daughters,  wove  clothing  for  the  husband  and  the 
sons.  (Colnm.  de  Re  RusL  xii.  Praef.  ;  Plin.  H.  AT. 
viii.  48.  s.  74  ;  Herod,  ix.  109.)  This  domestic 
custom  gives  occasion  in  the  works  of  the  epic  and 
tragic  poets  to  some  very  interesting  </iao«}neR5  and 
expressions  of  affection  between  near  relations.  In- 
deed the  recognition,  or  * kvaywiipitns,  as  Aristotle 
calls  it  {de  Art,  Poet,  6.  §  18,  14.  §  21),  often 
depends  on  this  circumstance.  Thus  Creusa  proves 
herself  to  be  the  mother  of  Ion  (Enrip.  Ion,  1416, 
1417)  by  describing  the  pattern  of  a  shawl  which 
she  had  made  in  her  youth,  and  in  which  she  had 
wrapped  her  infant  son.  Iphigenia  recognises  her 
brother  Orestes  on  one  occasion  (Enrip.  Ipk,  in 
7>ittr.  814 — 817),  and  Electra  recognises  him  on 
another  (Aeschyl.  Choeph*  225)  by  the  figured 
clothing  which  he  wore,  and  which  they  had  long 
before  woven  for  him. 

Besides  the  shawls  which  were  frequently  given 
to  the  temples  by  private  persons,  or  obtained  by 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  companies  or  col- 
leges of  females  were  attached  to  the  more  opulent 
temples  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  reguUr  sup- 
ply. Thus  the  sixteen  women,  who  lived  together 
in  a  building  destined  to  their  use  at  Olympia, 
wove  a  new  shawl  every  five  years  to  be  displayed 
at  the  games  which  were  then  celebrated  in  honour 
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of  Hen,  and  to  be  prreenred  in  her  temple.  (Pfttu. 
T.  16.  §  2—4,  vi.24.  §  8.)  [Hbraxa.]  A  timilar 
coIle((e  at  Spnrta  wm  devoted  to  the  purpoee  of 
weaTing  a  tonic  ereiy  year  for  the  utting  ttatue 
of  the  Amydean  Apollo,  which  was  thirty  cubiu 
high.  (Paiu.  iii.  16.  §  2,  19.  §  2.)  At  Athens 
the  company  of  virgina  called  ipyacrumt  or  ifrydpw^ 
and  dfifhi^pott  ^o  vck  P^J  ^^  Aaiatic  extrac- 
tion, wore  the  alutwl  which  was  carried  in  the  P^- 
nathenaie  procession  and  which  represented  the 
battle  between  the  gods  and  the  giants.  (Eurip. 
^ac.  461—469  ;  Virg.  CYrw,  21—35.)  [Aruhe- 
PHORIA  ;  Panathbnaka.]  a  limilar  occupation 
was  assigned  to  young  females  of  the  higbett  rank 
at  Argos.  (Eurip.  Ipk  m  Tour.  213 — 215.)  In 
the  fourth  century  the  task  of  weaving  began  to 
be  transferred  in  Europe  from  women  to  the  other 
seic,  a  change  which  St.  Chrytostom  depletes  as  a 
sign  of  prevailing  sloth  and  effeminacy.  (Oi^  84. 
▼oL  iii.  p.  470,  ed.  Saville.)  Vegetius  (de  Re  MiL 
L  7),  who  wrote  aboot  the  same  time,  mentions 
Imhomm^  or  the  manufartarws  of  linen  cloth,  in  the 
number  of  those  who  were  ineligible  as  soldiers. 

Every  thing  woven  consists  of  two  eseential  parts, 
the  warp  aad  the  wooi^  called  in  Latin  Stamm  and 
SmUeffmeMj  Subtemem^  or  TVoma  (Vitrov.  z.  1  ; 
Ovid.  Met,  iv.  397  ;  PHn.  H,  M  xi.  24.  s.  28  ; 
Perk  SaL  vL  7SX  in  Greek  cr^imv  and  irpoin(. 
(Plato,  PoUL  pp.  297,  801,  802,  ed.  Bekker ; 
Aelian,  H,  A.  ix.  17  ;  Plot  ds  It,  €i  Onr.  p. 
672.)  InstcAd  of  irp«ct|  Plato  {Ijeg,  v.  pL  886, 
ed.  Bekker)  sometimes  uses  ^^fi(,  and  in  the 
pastages  referred  to  he  mentions  one  of  the  most 
important  di&rences  between  the  warp  and  the 
woof:  vii.  that  the  threads  of  the  fomer  are  strong 
and  firm  in  contequence  of  being  mors  twisted  in 
spinning,  whilst  those  of  the  hitter  are  comparur 
tively  sof^  and  yieUing.  This  is  in  fact  the  diffe^ 
rence  which  in  the  modem  tilk  manufacture  dis- 
tinguishes oyyoauriwe  from  tram^  and  in  the  cotton 
manufacture  iwitt  firom  lev/i  Another  name  for 
the  woof  or  tram  was  pMvfi,  (Horn.  Bair.  181  | 
Eustath.  M  Horn,  IL  xxiiL  762, 0<L  v.  121.) 

The  warp  was  called  stomsn  in  Latin  (from 
stors)  on  account  of  its  erect  posture  in  the  local. 
(  Varro,  £.  A  t.  1 18,  ed.  Muller.)  The  correspond- 
ing Greek  term  0ti(m«m'  and  likewise  IvrU  have 
evidently  the  same  derivation.  For  the  same  rea- 
son the  very  fint  operation  in  weaving  was  to  set 
up  the  loom,  Urriv  irHt9aoB€u  (Hom.  Od,  it  94  ; 
Hesiod,  Op.  0t  Dier,  779) ;  snd  the  web  or  doth, 
before  it  was  cut  down  or  **  descended  **  from  the 
loom  {itttrrita,  itp*  lorm^  Theocrit  xv.  85),  was 
called  **vesti8  pendens.**  or  ^pendula  tela**  (Ovid, 
MH.  iv.  895,  EpitL  i.  10),  because  it  hung  from 
the  transverse  beam  or  Jugum.  These  partKulars 
are  all  clearly  exhibited  in  the  picture  of  Ciroe*B 
loom,  which  is  contained  in  tlie  very  ancient  illu- 
minated MS.  of  VirgiPs  Aeneid  preserved  at  Rome 
in  the  Vatican  Library.    (See  the  annexed  wood- 
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cut,  and  compare  Aetu  vii.  14 :  ap^  majorea  ihude$ 
teubamtt  Servius  in  loe, ;  Horn.  Od.  x.  222.)  Al- 
though  the  upright  loom  here  exhibited  was  in 
common  use,  and  employed  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses, the  practice,  now  generally  adopted,  of 
phcing  the  warp  in  an  horizontal  position  was  oc- 
casionally resorted  to  in  ancient  times ;  for  the 
upright  loom  (steas  ieUh  l^ros  ifStos)^  the  manage- 
ment of  which  required  the  female  to  stand  and 
move  about,  is  opfMsed  to  another  kind  at  which 
•he  lat.    (Artemidor.  iii  36  ;  Servius,  Le.) 

We  observe  in  the  preceding  woodcut  about  the 
middle  of  the  apparatus  a  tiansvene  rod  passing 
through  the  warp.  A  straight  cane  was  well 
adapted  to  be  so  used,  and  its  application  is  dearly 
expressed  by  Ovid  in  the  words  **  stamen  seoeroit 
arundo.**  {MeL  vi.  55.)  In  pUin  weaving  it  was 
inserted  between  the  threads  of  the  warp  so  as  to 
divide  them  into  two  portions,  the  threads  on  one 
side  of  the  rod  alternating  with  those  on  the  other 
side  throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  the  warp. 
The  two  upright  beanu  supporting  the  jugum,  or 
transverse  beun,  from  which  the  warp  depends, 
were  called  ircAs^KTst  (Theocrit.  xviiu  34),  and 
Urriwin,  liteiaUy,  <*  the  legs  of  the  loom.**  (Eus- 
tath. m  Horn,  OL  xiii.  107.) 

Whilst  the  improvemeoU  in  machinery  have  to 
a  great  extent  superseded  the  use  of  the  upright 
loom  in  all  other  ports  of  Europe,  it  remains  afanosC 
in  its  primitive  sute  in  Iceland.  The  following 
woodcut  is  reduced  from  an  engraving  of  the  Ice- 
hmdic  loom  in  Olaf  01afaen*s  Eoomomie  Tomr  in 
that  isknd,  published  in  Danish  at  Copenhagen, 
A.  D.  1 780.  We  observe  underneath  the  jugum  a 
roller  (drrior,  Pollux,  vii.  x.  §  36  ;  Eustath.  us 
Horn.  Od,  xiil  107)  which  is  turned  by  a  handle, 
and  on  which  the  web  is  wound  as  the  work  ad- 
vances. The  threads  of  the  warp,  besides  being 
separated  by  a  transverse  rod  or  plank,  are  divided 
into  thirty  or  forty  parcels,  to  each  of  which  a 
stone  is  suspended  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
warp  in  a  perpendicular  position  and  allowing  the 
necessary  play  to  the  strokes  «of  the  spaiha,  which 
is  drawn  at  the  side  of  the  loom.  The  mystical 
ode  written  about  the  deventh  century  of  onr  exa. 
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With  which  Ony  has  made  nt  familiar  in  hit  traiu- 
latioD,  and  which  deacribes  the  loom  of  **  the  Fatal 
Sisters,**  represents  warriors^  skulls  as  supplying 
the  place  of  these  round  stones  (pondera^  Sen. 
Epist.  91  ;  Plin.  H,  M  L  c).  The  knotted  bundles 
of  threads,  to  which  the  stones  were  attached,  often 
remained  after  the  web  was  finished  in  the  form  of 
a  fringe.    [Fimbriae.] 

Whilst  the  comporatiTely  coarse,  strong,  and 
much-twisted  threaid  designed  for  the  warp  was 
thus  arranged  in  pazaUel  lines,  the  woof  remained 
upon  the  spindle  [Fusius],  forming  a  gpool^  &oA6m, 
or  pen  (v^yq,  dim.  vi^»io¥^  Horn.  //.  xxiil  76*2  ; 
Earip.  Hee.  466).  This  was  either  conrejed 
through  the  warp  Without  any  additional  con- 
trivance, as  is  still  the  case  in  Iceland,  or  it  was 
made  to  revolre  in  a  shuttle  (wcurovAicof,  Hesych. 
&v.  Tlijiriop:  radtMs,  Lncret.  t.  1352).  This  was 
made  of  box  brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
and  was  pointed  at  its  extremities,  that  it  might 
easily  force  iU  way  through  the  warp.  (Virg.  Aen. 
ix.  476  ;  Ovid.  Met  iv.  275,  tL  56,  132,  Fatt, 
iiL  879.)  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  form 
in  which  it  is  still  used  in  some  retired  parts  of  our 
island  for  common  domestic  purposes,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  great  antiquity. 
An  oblong  cavity  is  seen  in  its  upper  surface, 
which  holds  the  bobbin.  A  small  stick,  like  a 
wire,  extends  through  the  length  of  this  cavity, 
and  enters  its  two  extremities  so  as  to  turn  freely. 
The  small  stick  passes  through  a  hollow  cane, 
which  our  manufacturers  call  a  quiU^  and  which 
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is  surrounded  hy  thft  woof.  This  is  drawn  through 
a  round  hole  in  the  front  of  the  shuttle,  and, 
whenever  the  shuttle  is  thrown,  the  bobbin  re- 
volves and  delivers  the  woof  through  this  hole. 
The  process  of  winding  the  yam  so  as  to  make 
It  into  a  bobbin  or  pen,  was  called  wi)vf(e<r0a( 
(Theocrit.  xviii.  32)  or  dy(anivll^€(rBcu,  (Aristot. 
H,  A.  r.  19.)  The  reverse  process  by  which  it 
was  delivered  through  the  hole  in  front  of  the 
shuttle  (see  the  hist  woodcut)  was  called  iicwrivl- 
^tfBai.  Hence  the  phrase  iiarnyturai  rcwra  means 
**"  he  shall  disgorge  these  things.^  (Aristoph.  Ran. 
586  ;  Schol.  m  loc) 

All  that  is  effected  by  the  shuttle  is  the  con- 
veyance of  the  woof  across  the  warp.  To  keep 
every  thread  of  the  woof  in  its  proper  place  it  is 
necessary  that  the  threads  of  the  warp  should  be 
decussated.  This  was  done  by  the  leashes,  called 
in  Latin  lieia,  in  Greek  ftlroi  (/u^rot,  Hom.  //. 
xxiii.  762).  By  a  leash  we  are  to  understand  a 
thread  having  at  one  end  a  loop,  through  which  a 
thread  of  the  warp  was  passed,  the  other  end  being 
fastened  to  a  stmight  rod  called  LUAdorium^  and  in 
Greek  Kwtikv,  (Aristoph.  Thesm,  829.)  The  warp, 
having  been  divided  by  the  amndo,  as  already 
mentioned,  into  two  sets  of  threads,  all  those  of  the 
same  set  were  passed  through  the  loops  of  the  cor* 
responding  set  of  leashes,  and  all  these  leashes 
were  fastened  at  their  other  end  to  the  same  wooden 
rod.  At  least  one  set  of  leashes  was  necessary  to 
decussate  the  warp,  even  in  the  plainest  and  sim- 
plest weaving.    The  number  of  sets  was  increased 


aecording  to  the  complexity  of  the  pattern,  which 
was  called  Inlia  or  trUiac  (Mart.  xiv.  143),  Zifuros^ 
rplfUTot  (Crat.  Jun.  Frag,  p.  103,  ed.  Runkel),  or 
woXiSunos  (Per.  Mar.  Erytk.  pp.  164,  170,  173, 
ed.  Bhincardi),  according  as  the  number  was  two, 
three,  or  more. 

The  process  of  annexing  the  leashes  to  the  warp 
was  called  onftVi  tdam  (Plin.  H.  N.  xi.  24.  s.  28), 
also  Uoia  idae  addere^  or  admelere.  (Virg.  Geortf.  i 
285  ;  TibuIL  i.  6.  78.)  It  occupied  two  women  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  whom  took  in  regular  succes- 
sion each  separate  thread  of  the  warp  and  handed 
it  over  to  the  other ;  this  part  of  the  process  was 
called  rapa/piptty^  wapcMowai^  or  vpo^putrBau 
(Schol.  in  AriitapJuAv.A  ;  Snidas,  Hesychius, «. «.) 
The  other  woman,  as  she  received  each  thread, 
passed  it  through  the  loop  in  proper  order,  and  this 
act,  which  we  call  **  entering,**  was  called  in  Greek 
SktJ'cirAu.     (SchoL  in  Hom.  Od.  vii.  107.) 

Supposing  the  warp  to  have  been  thus  adjusted, 
and  the  pen  or  the  shuttle  to  have  been  carried 
through  it,  it  was  then  decussated  by  drawing  for- 
wards the  proper  rod,  so  as  to  carry  one  set  of  the 
threads  of  the  warp  across  the  rest,  after  which  the 
woof  was  shot  back  again,  and  by  the  continual  re- 
petition of  this  process  the  warp  and  woof  were 
interlaced.  (Plutarch,  vii.  tap.  eonv.  p.  592,  ed. 
Reiske  ;  Horn.  //.  xxiil  760—763.)  In  the  pre- 
ceding figure  of  the  Icelandic  loom  we  observe  two 
staves,  which  are  occasionally  used  to  fix  the  rods 
in  such  a  position  as  is  most  convenient  to  assist 
the  weaver  in  drawing  her  woof  across  her  warp. 
After  the  woof  had  been  conveyed  by  the  shuttle 
through  the  warp,  it  was  driven  sometimes  down- 
wards, as  is  represented  in  the  first  woodcut,  but 
more  commonly  upwards  as  in  the  second.  (Isid. 
Oriff.  xix.  22 ;  Herod,  ii.  85.)  Two  different  in- 
struments were  used  in  this  part  of  the  process. 
The  simplest  and  probably  the  most  ancient  was  in 
the  form  of  a  Urge  wooden  sword  {spatkOf  eirdOif, 
dim.  aw^Bior,  Brunck,  AnoL  i.  222 ;  Pktto,  £ysis, 
p.  118;  Aeseh.  Ckoipk.  226).  From  the  verb 
<nra0ciw,  to  beat  with  the  spatha,  cloth  rendered 
close  and  compact  by  this  process  was  called  owo- 
0rir6s.  (Atlien.  xii.  p.  525,  d.)  This  instrument 
is  still  used  in  Icehind  exactly  as  it  was  in  ancient 
times,  and  a  figure  of  it  copied  from  Okifsen,  is 
given  in  the  second  woodcut 

The  spatha  was,  however,  in  a  great  degree 
snpersedeid  by  the  comb  (peeten,  KtpKis),  the  teeth 
of  which  were  inserted  between  the  thnnds  of  the 
waip,  and  thus  made  by  a  forcible  impulse  to  drive 
the  threads  of  the  woof  close  together.  (Ovid.  Fasf^ 
iiu  880,  Met.  vi.  58 ;  Juv.  ix.  26;  Virg.  Aen. 
vii.  14 ;  Hom.  IL  xxii.  448 ;  Aristoph.  Avet,  832 ; 
Ettrip^  /on,  509,  760,  1418,  1492.)  It  is  probable 
that  the  teeth  were  sometimes  made  of  met^  (Horn. 
Od.  V.  62) ;  and  they  were  accoromodaited  to  the 
purpose  intended  by  being  curved  (peditm  tmei, 
Chittdian,  in  Eutrop,  ii.  382),  as  is  still  the  case  in 
the  combs  which  are  used  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  Hindoos.  Among  us  the  office  of  the  comb  is 
executed  with  greater  ease  and  efiect  by  the  reed, 
lay^  or  batten. 

The  lyre  [Lyra],  the  favourite  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  Greeks,  was  only  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans as  a  foreign  invention.  Hence  they  appear 
to  have  described  its  parts  by  a  comparison  with 
the  loom,  with  which  they  were  familiar.  The 
terms  juffum  and  elamina  were  transferred  by  an 
obvious  resembhuico  from  the  latter  to  the  former 
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object :  and,  although  they  adopted  into  their  own 
huigiuige  the  Greek  word  pltdrwm  (Ovid.  Met  zi. 
167 — 170),  they  uied  the  Latin  Pbctbm  to  denote 
the  ■amo  thing,  not  bocante  the  inetrament  oaed 
in  ttriking  the  lyre  wae  at  all  lilce  a  comb  in  ehape 
and  appearance,  but  becauie  it  waa  held  in  the 
right  hand  and  ineerted  between  the  atamina  of  the 
lyre  aa  the  comb  was  between  the  atamina  of  the 
loom.  ( Virg.  Aen.  vL  647 ;  Jut.  vi.  290—293 ; 
Pera.  Ti.  2.) 

After  enumerating  thoaa  parts  of  the  loom  which 
were  neceasary  to  produce  eren  the  plainest  piece 
of  cloth,  it  remains  to  describe  the  methoda  of  pro- 
ducing iu  varietiea,  and  more  especially  of  adding 
to  ita  Tstoe  by  making  it  either  wanner  and  softer, 
or  more  rich  and  ornamental  If  the  object  waa  to 
produce  a  checked  pattern  {KuinliM  dimdere^  Plin. 
//.  N.  riii.  48.  a.  74 ;  Jut.  ii.  97),  or  to  weoTO 
what  we  ahould  cnll  a  Scotch  plaid,  the  threada  of 
the  warp  were  arranged  alternately  black  and 
white,  or  of  different  ooloara  in  a  certain  series 
according  to  the  pattern  which  was  to  be  exhibit- 
ed. On  the  other  hand,  a  striped  pattern  {^a€Bm- 
riff,  Diod.  Sic.  ▼.  30  ;  mryola  ttJupUa^  Virg.  Ami. 
Tiii.  G60)  was  produced  by  using  a  warp  of  one 
colour  only,  but  changing  at  regular  intervals  the 
colour  of  the  wooC  Of  this  kind  of  cloth  tlie  Ro- 
man trobea  (Virg.  ^ea.  vii.  IBS)  waa  an  example. 
Checked  and  striped  goods  were,  no  doubt,  in  the 
first  instance,  produced  by  combining  the  natural 
varieties  of  wool,  white,  black,  brown,  dec  [Pal- 
Lii'M.]  The  woof  also  was  the  medium,  through 
which  almost  CTcry  other  diversity  of  appearance 
and  qu«Uity  was  effected.  The  warp  as  mentioned 
above  was  generally  mors  twisted,  and  consequently 
stronger  and  firmer  than  the  woof:  and  with  a 
view  to  the  tame  object  different  kinds  of  wool 
were  spun  for  the  warp  and  for  the  woot  The 
consequence  was,  that  aAer  the  piece  was  woven, 
the  fuller  drew  out  its  nap  by  carding,  so  as  to 
make  it  like  a  soft  blanket  (Plato,  PoliL  pw  302) 
[FuLLo]  ;  and,  when  the  intention  was  to  guard 
against  the  cold,  the  warp  was  diminished  and  the 
woof  or  nap  (<rpd(,  irp^irvt)  made  mon  abundant 
in  proportion,  f  Heaiod.  Op.  et  IHe$^  537 ;  Produs 
od  toe.)  In  this  manner  they  made  the  soft 
X\cu»a  or  Lasna  [Pallium].  On  the  other 
hand  a  woof  of  finely  twisted  thread  {frrfiw)  pro- 
duced a  thin  kind  of  cloth,  which  resembled  our 
bnntine  {laeemae  mimia  iubtenunum  tetutilaia  per- 
fabilts^  Amm.  Maroell.  xiv.  6).  Where  any  kind 
of  cloth  was  enriched  by  the  admixture  of  different 
materials,  the  richer  and  more  bcaatiftil  substance 
always  formed  part  of  the  woof.  Thus  the  vesliM 
ttAmrioa^  or  /ramoaervra,  had  the  tram  of  silk. 
[Sbricum.]  In  other  cases  it  was  of  gold  (Viig. 
Aeiu  iii.  483 ;  Servius  imloc.)\  of  wool  dyed  with 
Tyrian  purple  (Ovid.  Met  vi.  578;  Tjm'o  wUeg- 
aitw,  Tibull.  iv.  1 .  1 22 ;  picto  nihtegmine,  Val.  Flaoc. 
vi.  228) ;  or  of  beavers'- wool  (cestit  fibrima^  laid. 
Ong,  xix.  22).  Hence  the  epitheta  ^uruUKpoitot, 
**  having  a  purple  woof^  (Find.  01.  vi.  39,  ed- 
Bockh ;  SchoL  m  /oe.),  iv6oKp6Kos^  **  producing  a 
flowery  woof  (Eunp.//iea.  4G6),  xpv^«o«>?*^'rot, 
**  made  firom  bobbina  or  pens  of  gold  thread  ** 
(Enrip.  Ore$L  829),  ^ihnirot,  **made  with  good 
bobbins*"  (Eurip.  Iph,  m  Tour.  814, 1465),  ircp«tf3i 
wouctAAoi^ira,  **  variegating  with  the  comb  "  (Eurip. 
Ipk.  in  Taur,  215),  &c. 

But  besides  the  variety  of  materials  constituting 
the  woo^  an  endless  diversity  was  effected  by  the 
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of  inserting  them  into  the  wirp.  The 
terms  bilue  and  JHfuros,  the  origin  of  which  has 
been  explained,  probably  denoted  what  we  call 
dimiiy  or  tiomied  cloth,  and  the  Germans  xwiUiek, 
The  poets  apply  trilis!^  which  in  German  has  be- 
come drUliek^  to  a  kind  of  armour,  perhaps  chain- 
mail,  no  doubt  resembling  the  pattern  of  cloth, 
which  was  denoted  by  the  same  term.  (Vir?. 
Afm.  iil  467,  v.  259,  vii.  639,  xil  375;  VaL 
Flaccus,  iii.  199.)  In  the  preceding  figure  of  the 
IceUndic  loom  the  three  rods  with  their  lea&hes 
indicate  the  anangement  necessary  for  this  texture. 
AH  kinds  of  damask  were  produced  by  a  very 
complicated  apparatus  of  the  same  kind  (plmrimtM 
/icttf),  and  were  therefore  called  Pofywuta.  (Plin. 
//.  M  vui.  48.  s.  74 ;  Mart  xiv.  150.) 

The  sprigs  or  other  omamente  produced  in  the 
texture  at  regular  intervals  were  called  flowers 
{M%  Philostr.  Imag.  ii.  28 ;  bpim^  Hod.  P.  xxiL 
440)  or  feathers  (pUmoti),  Another  term,  adopted 
with  reference  to  the  aame  machinery,  was  cfi^u- 
Tor  or  i^dfurw^  denoting  velvet.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  became  {diurow^  and  thus  produced  the 
German  »ammeL 

The  Fates  are  sometimes  mentioned  by  classical 
writen  in  a  manner  very  simihkr  to  the  description 
of  **the  Fatal  Sisten"*  above  referred  tou  {Din 
Bororum  lida^  Stat.  AAUL  i  520 ;  faiontm  i»at- 
triooLUiter  eotUoria  /icui,  ApuL  MeL  xi.) 

As  fiir  as  we  can  form  a  judgment  from  the  lan> 
guage  and  descriptions  of  ancient  authors,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  loom  appear  to  have  fall«i  in  an- 
cient tiroes  very  little,  if  at  all.  below  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  the  damasks,  shawls,  and  tapestry 
of  the  present  age,  and  to  have  vied  with  the 
works  of  the  most  celebrated  painters,  representing 
firat  mythological,  and  afterwards  scriptural  sub- 
jects. In  addition  to  the  notices  of  particular 
worts  of  this  class,  contained  in  the  passages  and 
articles  which  have  been  already  referred  to,  tlie 
following  authon  may  be  consulted  for  accounts  of 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  weaving :  Enripid. 
/o«,190— 202,1141— 1165;  Aristot3/ir.^«ae«//. 
99 ;  A  then.  xii.  p.  541 ;  Asterii,  HomUia  ds  Din. 
et  Lax.;  Theod.  Prodrom.  likod.  et  Doe.  Amor,  ad 
fin.;  Virg.  Aem.  v.  250—257,  Cir.  21—35;  Ovid. 
MeL  vi.  61—128 ;  Stat.  Tieb,  tL  64,  540—547 ; 
Anson.  S^  26  ;  Lamprid.  Heliag.  28 ;  Cfaindian, 
de  VL  Obm.  //oaor.  561— 577,M.SU/adk  ii  330— 
865.  [J.  Y.J 

TELAMO'NES.  [Atlaktm.] 
TE'LETAE  (TfXrrol).  [MrsTMUA.] 
TELO'NES  (rcAc^mt).  Most  of  the  taxes  at 
Athens  were  fanned  by  private  persons,  who  took 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  collecting,  and  made 
periodical  paymente  in  respect  thereof  to  the  state. 
They  were  allied  by  the  general  name  of  TeA«raj, 
while  the  fiurmers  of  any  particular  tax  were  called 
ffljcoarwMu,  wf  rriKceoToAdVoi,  &c.,as  the  case  might 
be.  The  duties  were  let  by  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Companies  often  took  them  in  the  name 
of  one  person,  who  was  called  ^px*'*^  ^  rcAwi^ 
ilpXVr,  and  was  their  representative  to  the  state. 
Sureties  were  required  of  the  fiurmer  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  dues.  The  office  was  frequently  under- 
token  by  resident  aliens,  citizens  not  liking  it,  on 
account  of  the  vexatious  proceedings  to  which  it 
often  led.  The  fiirmer  was  armed  with  consi- 
derable powere;  he  carried  with  him  his  books, 
searched  for  contraband  or  uncustomed  goods, 
watched  the  harbour,  marketo  and  other  places,  to 
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prevent  nnuggling,,  or  unlawfal  and  claDdettine 
sales;  brought  a  ^tra  or  other  legal  prooeM 
against  those  whom  he  suspected  of  defrauding  the 
revenue ;  or  even  seized  their  persons  on  some  oc- 
casions, and  took  them  before  the  magistrate.  To 
enable  him  to  perform  these  duties,  he  waa  ex- 
empted from  military  service.  Collectors  (iKKaytts) 
were  sometimes  employed  by  the  fisrmers ;  but 
frequently  the  fanner  and  the  collector  were  the 
same  person.  (Bockh,  PubL  Eeom.  qf  AiienM,  p. 
335,  &c.,  2d  ed.) 

The  taxes  were  let  by  the  Commissionen,  ai-ting 
nnder  the  authority  of  the  Senate.  [Polktab.] 
The  payments  (ira-ratfoAal  riKovs)  were  made  by 
the  farmer  on  stated  Prytaneias  in  the  Senate- 
house.  There  was  usually  one  payment  made  in 
advance,  TpOKaro^oAij,  and  one  or  more  afterwards, 
called  TpoffKaTdiKjifio,  Upon  any  default  of  pay- 
ment, the  farmer  became  arifxas,  if  a  citizen,  and 
he  was  liable  to  be  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  upon  an  information  laid  against  him. 
If  the  debt  was  not  paid  by  the  expiration  of  the 
ninth  Prytaneia,  it  was  doubled  ;  nnd  if  not  then 
paid,  his  property  became  forfeited  to  the  state, 
and  proceedings  to  confiscation  might  be  taken 
forthwith.  Upon  this  subject  the  reader  should 
consult  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Timo- 
cmtes.  (Schomann,  Ant  Jur,  pubL  Gr,  p. 
317.)  [C.RK.] 

TELOS  (r4\os),  a  tax.  The  taxes  imposed  by 
the  Athenians  and  collected  at  home  were  either  or- 
dinary or  extraordinary.  The  former  constituted  a 
regular  or  permanent  source  of  income  ;  the  latter 
wi're  only  raised  in  time  of  war  or  other  emer- 
gency. The  ordinary  taxes  were  laid  mostly  upon 
property,  and  upon  citizens  indtredly  in  the  shape 
of  toll  or  customs  ;  though  the  resident  aliens  paid 
a  poll-tax,  called  ixrroUiov,  for  the  liberty  of  re- 
siding at  Athens  under  protection  of  the  state. 
[Mbtoeci.]  As  to  the  customs  and  harbour  dues, 
see  PsNTKCOSTB.  An  excise  was  paid  on  all  sales 
in  the  market,  called  iwtgvio^  though  we  know  not 
what  the  amount  was.  (Harpoc.  t.  «.  *E«'a»fta.) 
And  a  duty  was  imposed  on  aliens  for  permission 
to  sell  their  goods  there.  Slave-owners  paid  a 
duty  of  three  obols  for  every  slave  they  kept ;  and 
slaves  who  had  been  emancipated  paid  the  same. 
This  was  a  very  productive  tax  before  the  fortifi- 
cation of  Deceleia  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Xe- 
noph.  de  Vectig.  iv.  25.)  There  was  also  a  wopvachv 
T^AoT,  and  some  others  of  minor  importince,  as  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bockh  (PvhL  Eoon. 
of  Athenty  p.  333,  2d  ed.).  The  justice  fees 
(Il/^vrai/fta,  Uapdarcurts,  &c.)  were  a  lucrative  tax 
in  time  of  peace.  (Thucyd.  vi.  91  ;  Bockh,  Id,  p. 
345,  &.C.) 

The  extraordinary  taxes  were  the  property  tax 
[€iff<f>opd\  and  the  compulsory  services  called  Xci- 
rovpyiai.  Some  of  these  last  were  regular,  and 
recurred  annually  ;  the  most  important,  the  rptn- 
papX^  ^^^  A  war- service,  and  performed  as  occasion 
required.  As  these  services  were  all  performed, 
wholly  or  partly,  at  the  expense  of  the  individual, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  tax.  [Eis- 
piioRA  ;  Lkitouroia  ;  Tribrarcuia.] 

The  tribute  (fp^poi)  paid  by  the  allied  states  to 
the  Athenians  formed,  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  republic,  a  regular  and  most  important  source 
of  revenue.  In  b.  c.  415  the  Athenians  sub- 
stituted for  the  tribute  a  duty  of  five  per  cent. 
(ctKCKTri))  on  all  commodities  exported  or  imported 
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by  the  subject  states,  thinking  to  raise  by  this 
means  a  Urger  income  than  by  direct  taxation. 

[ElCOSTB.] 

A  duty  of  ten  per  cent.  (ScjnCrn)  on  merchan- 
dise passing  into  and  from  the  Euxine  Sea  was 
established  for  a  time  by  Alcibiades  and  other 
Athenian  generals.  [Dbcukak]  This  may  be 
regarded  as  an  isolated  case.  In  general,  where 
ZfKdtM  are  mentioned  among  the  Greeks,  they 
denote  the  tithes  of  knd  ;  such  as  the  Persian 
Satraps  collected  from  conquered  countries,  or  such 
as  tyrants  exacted  of  their  subjecU  for  the  use  of 
land  held  under  them  as  lords  of  the  whole  country. 
For  instance,  Peisistratos  took  a  tithe  of  this  kind, 
which  was  reduced  by  his  sons  to  a  twentieth. 
The  state  of  Athens  held  the  tithe  of  some  lands  ; 
other  tithes  were  assigned  to  the  temples  or  ser>'ice 
of  the  Qods,  having  been  dedicated  by  pious  indi- 
viduals, or  by  reason  of  some  conquest  or  vow« 
such  as  that  recorded  by  Herodotus  (vii.  132). 

Other  sources  of  revenue  were  derived  by  the 
Athenians  from  their  mines  and  public  lands, 
fines,  and  confiscations.  The  public  demesne  Unds, 
whether  pasture  or  arable,  houses  or  other  buildings, 
were  usually  let-  by  auction  to  private  persons. 
The  conditions  of  the  lease  were  engraven  on  stone. 
The  rent  was  payable  by  Prytaneias.  If  not  paid 
at  the  stipulated  time,  the  lessee,  if  a  citizen,  be- 
came &TifAos,  and  subject  to  the  same  consequences 
as  any  other  state  debtor.  As  to  fines  and  confis- 
cations, see  TiMBMA. 

These  various  sources  of  revenue  produced,  ac- 
cording to  Aristophanes,  an  annual  income  of  two 
thousand  talents  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
Athenian  empire.  (  Vesp,  660.)  See  the  calcula* 
tions  of  Bockh,  Id,  p.  433,  &c. 

TcAciy  signifies  ^  to  settle,  complete,  or  perfect,** 
and  hence  **  to  settle  an  account,**  and  generally 
^  to  pay.**  Thus  TcAos  comes  to  mean  any  pay- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  tax  or  duty.  The  words 
are  connected  with  zaklen  in  German,  and  the  old 
sense  of  taie  in  English,  and  the  modem  word  tolL 
(Arnold,  ad  Thuc.  i.  58.)  Though  T«Aot  may 
signify  any  payment  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  or 
duty,  it  is  more  commonly  used  of  the  ordinary 
taxes,  as  customs,  &c  tA.os,  rcActK  is  used  with 
reference  to  the  property- tax,  in  the  sense  of  being 
rated  in  a  certain  proportion^  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  belonging  to  a  particular  date  of  raie-payeri. 
Thus  IwirdSa  or  l-rriKdy  rtKtiy,  or  tls  ImrdSa 
TcAciv,  means,  to  belong  to  the  class  of  knights. 
And  the  same  expression  is  used  metaphorically, 
without  any  immediate  reference  to  the  payment 
of  a  tax.  Thus  els  dv9pas  rcAcw^,  is  to  be  classed 
among  adults.  So  h  Boiotrovt  rtXitiv^  Herod,  vi. 
108.  *hror4\€ia  signifies  the  right  of  being  taxed 
on  the  same  footing,  and  having  other  privileges, 
the  same  as  the  citizens ;  a  right  sometimes  granted 
to  resident  aliens.  [Mbtobcl]  'Ar^Acia  signifies 
an  exemption  from  taxes,  or  other  duties  and 
services;  an  honour  very  rarely  granted  by  the 
Athenians.  [Atblbia.]  As  to  the  farming  of 
the  taxes,  see  Tblonbs.  For  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  subject,  see  Schomann,  AnL  Jur»  publ.  Gr, 
p.314,&c.  [C.  R.K.] 

TE'MENOS  (W/iewj),  a  piece  of  land  cut  or 
marked  off  from  other  land.  The  name  was  parti- 
cularly applied  to  a  piece  of  land  cut  off  from  the 
public  land  and  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a 
king  in  the  heroic  age  (Hom.  IL  vi.  193,  vii.  313, 
XX.  184,  Od.  vi.  293,  xi.  183),  and  likewise  to  a 
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piMe  of  land,  ent  off  inn  eommon  naet,  and  dodi- 
catod  to  a  god.  In  Attka,  then  appears  to  have 
been  a  ooniiderable  quantity  of  socn  lacied  la 
(rf^ni),  which  were  let  out  by  the  ttate  to  fium  ; 
and  the  income  anting  freni  them  was  appropriated 
to  the  rapport  of  the  templet,  and  the  maintenance 
of  public  wonhipi  (Xem  Veetiff.  iT.  19  ;  Harpoerat. 
$,v,Jtw6Uv$m,dTm^,B6ckh^PwiLSeom.ofAaM$, 
p.  S03»  2d  ed.) 

TEMO.    [Aratrum  ;  Connus  ] 

TEMPLUM  it  the  nme  word  aa  the  Greek 
T^/MMf,  from  r4fitm  to  cut  ofl^  lor  tanpfaa^  ao- 
eordtng  to  Senrint  {ad  Am.  L  446 X  was  any  place 
which  was  dreumteribed  and  teparated  by  the  au- 
gort  from  the  rtet  of  the  bad  by  a  certain  tolemn 
tomnbi.  The  technical  termt  lor  this  net  of  the 
augun  art  liberar$  and  f^bfi,  and  henee  a  templom 
ittelf  it  a  ioemt  KbenUm  ti  ^hUm.  A  place  thus 
tet  apart  and  hallowed  by  the  augnrt  waa  alwayt 
intended  to  tenre  reUgiont  porpotec,  but  chiefly  for 
taking  the  amytiria.  (**  Tmfimm  toemi  oat^rn  aid 
itinfficn  f^ifPB  ouAtutUun  cottoutUt  vtrbit  Jhntu$^*' 
Vano,  d«  Limp.  LaL  vL  p.  81,  Bip.)  When  Varro 
(de  lAng,  LaL  ▼.  p.  65,  Bip.)  sayt  that  a  loemt  tf- 
Jafui  wat  alwayt  outtide  the  dty,  we  mutt  remember 
that  thtt  only  meant  ontaide  the  pomoerium^  for 
the  whole  tpace  induded  within  the  pomoerimm 
wat  ittelf  a  Umplumt  &  e.  a  pUce  in  which  autpicet 
could  be  taken  [Pomobkium]  ;  but  when  they 
were  to  be  taken  in  any  place  outdde  the  pomo&- 
n'ati,  it  wat  alwayt  neceatary  for  tuch  a  place 
to  be  firtt  dreumteribed  and  tanctified  by  the 
angtir  {liberan  at  f^bn).  The  phwe  in  the  heavent 
within  which  the  obeenrationt  were  to  be  ntade 
wat  likewiee  called  tonf/um,  at  it  wat  marked  out 
and  tepanted  from  the  rett  by  the  ttaff  of  the 
augur.  When  the  augur  had  defined  the  itmplum 
within  which  he  intended  to  make  hit  obtenra- 
tiont,  he  fixed  hit  tent  in  it  (tahermaemlum  mpan}^ 
and  thit  tent  waa  likewite  called  tBmplmm^  or  more 
accurately,  immplum  mmma.  To  thit  niiiiM  tem- 
plum  we  mutt  reler  what  Serriut  {ad  Aen,  ir.  200) 
and  Fettut  {$. «.  mMora  ttmpla)  ttate,  that  a  tetn- 
plum  wat  encloted  with  pknki,  cnrtaini,  Ac.,  at- 
tached to  potta  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  that  it 
had  only  one  door  {exHus).  The  place  choten  for 
a  temptum  wat  genenlly  an  eminence,  and  in  the 
dty  it  wat  the  ar.r,  where  the  fixing  of  a  tent  doet 
not  appear  to  haye  been  necettary,  becaute  here  a 
place  called  aa^nraeM/aiit  wat  once  for  all  conte- 
creted  for  thit  purpoie.  (Paul  Diae.«.  ei  Aapun^ 
tulmm  ;  oomp.  Lir.  L  18,  ir.  18  ;  Cic.  da  Qf.  iil 
16.) 

Beddet  thit  meaning  of  the  word  iamplmm  in 
the  fainguage  of  the  augurt,  it  alto  had  that  of  a 
temple  in  the  common  acceptation.  In  thit  cate 
too,  however,  the  lacred  precinct  within  which  a 
temple  wat  built,  wat  alwayt  a  ^oenf  liberaUu 
ei  ^^atas  by  the  augurt,  that  it,  a  ieaiplum  or  a 
/amum  (Li v.  x.  37  ;  Varro,  da  lAmg.  LaL  t.  p.  65, 
Bip.)  ;  the  coniecntion  wat  completed  by  the 
pontifft,  and  not  until  inauguretion  and  contecrap 
tion  had  taken  pUce,  could  9aera  be  performed  or 
meetings  of  the  tenate  be  held  in  it.  (Serr.  ad  Aen. 
i.  446.)  It  wat  necettarr  then  for  a  temple  to  be 
tanctioned  by  the  godt,  whote  will  wat  atcertained 
by  the  augurt,  and  to  be  contecreted  or  dedicated  by 
the  will  of  man  (the  pontifft).  Where  the  tanction 
of  the  godt  had  not  been  obtained,  and  where  the 
mere  act  of  man  had  consecrated  a  pbce  to  the 
^odt,  toch  a  phwe  wat  only  a  mMermnij  facronauH, 
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[Sacrarium  ;  Sacrlldm.]  Vam 
(op.  GaU.  xir.  7.  f  7)  jnttly  condden  the  cctrowaiy 
performed  by  the  augun  at  eteential  to  a  temple, 
at  the  contecmtion  by  the  pontilb  took  pbeo  afao 
in  other  tanctoariea  which  were  not  tearpfs,  bet 
mere  taerw  or  aedat  taeraa,  Thna  the  nnctnaiy 
of  Vetta  wat  not  a  tea^um  but  an  taedet  amen^ 
and  the  yariont  CMriae  (Hoatilia,  Pompeia,  Jolia) 
required  to  be  made  tampta  by  the  angnre  beCare 
teiiattttcontalu  could  be  ntade  in  them.  Id  what 
manner  a  itmplmm  differed  from  a  itfah  mm  ia  more 
diAcnlt  to  decide,  and  ndther  the  ancient  nor  mo- 
dem writen  agree  in  their  definitiona.  Sooae  an- 
dentt  bdiered  that  daUbrmm  waa  originally  the 
name  giyen  to  a  phwe  before  or  at  the  entmnee  of 
a  temple,  which  contained  a  font  or  a  yeeeel  with 
water,  by  which  pertont,  before  entering  the  temple, 
performed  a  tymbolic  purification  (Sery.  ad  Aea. 
ly.  66,  ii.  225  ;  Com.  Pronto,  quoted  by  Dacier  on 
Feat.  «.  V.  Databrmm)  ;  othen  ttate  that  del^brmm 
wat  originally  the  name  for  a  wooden  representa- 
tion of  a  god  ({^aror),  which  deriyed  iu  name 
from  Ubrmm  (the  bark  of  a  tree),  which  was  taken 
off  {dahbraraS  before  the  tree  wat  worked  into 
an  image  of  the  god,  and  that  hence  deUbrmm  was 
applied  to  the  place  where  thit  image  wat  erected. 
(Fest.  &  V.  iMlmbrmm  ;  Mattur.  Sab.  ap.  Serr. 
ad  Aem.  \l  225.)  Hartnng  {Die  JttL  d.  ASm.  L 
p.  143,  die)  derivet  the  word  dtlmbnim  from  &2cr 
(anciently  /aAer),  and  thinkt  that  it  originally 
meant  a  loau  Uberataa^  or  a  place  teparated  by  the 
augur  from  the  prolane  land,  in  which  an  inu^  of 
a  god  miffht  be  erected,  and  tacred  ritea  be  per- 
formed. A  dalmbrmm  would  therefore  be  a  tanrtiwnr. 
whose  chief  chancteristic  wat  itt  being  tepanted 
from  the  profane  kuid.  But  nothing  certain  can  be 
laid  on  the  tubject.  (Comp^  Macrob.  SaL  iiL  4.) 

After  thete  preliminary  remarks,  we  thiiil  pro- 
ceed to  giro  a  brief  account  of  the  andent  tem^ea, 
their  property,  and  their  minitten,  both  in  Greece 
and  Rome.  We  mutt,  howeyer,  refer  our  readen 
for  a  more  detailed  detcription  of  the  arehitecUinl 
ttrncture  of  andent  temple*  to  other  works,  such  as 
Stiegliti,  ArekaoloffiB  der  Bamtmmst,  and  others, 
especially  at  the  ttrncture  of  the  templea  yaried 
according  to  the  divinitiet  to  whom  they  were 
dedicated,  and  other  drcumttauoet. 

T}gmple»  im  <rraeo«. — Temples  appear  to  haye 
existed  in  Greece  from  the  earliest  timeiL  They 
were  separated  from  the  profone  land  around  them 
(r^of  i9^fi)Aiif,or  rd  jBefqXa),  because  eyery  one 
was  allowed  to  walk  in  the  Utter.  (Schol  ad  SopL 
Oad.  CoL  10.)  This  separation  wat  in  eariy  timet 
indicated  by  yery  dmple  meant,  tuch  at  a  string  or 
a  rope.  (Pant.  yiii.  10.  f  2.)  Subaeqoently,  how- 
eyer, they  were  tumunded  by  more  efficient  fenoet, 
or  eren  by  a  wall  {Ipxot^  vcptioXot,  Herod,  yi. 
134  ;  Pollux,  i.  10;  Pant,  pattcm),  the  entnnce 
to  which  was  deoonted,  aa  architecture  adnmoed, 
with  magnificent  PropyUea  (Propylaba^.  The 
whole  space  enclosed  in  such  a  vcplfioXos  was  called 
T^/wrof,  or  sometimes  U^9  (Herod,  ix.  36,  n.  19, 
with  yalckenaer*s  note  ;  Thucyd.  y.  18) ;  and  con- 
tained, besides  the  temple  itself  other  sacred 
buildings,  and  sacred  ground  planted  with  groyes, 
dec.  Within  the  predncU  of  the  sacred  enclosure 
no  dead  were  generally  allowed  to  be  buried, 
though  there  were  some  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
and  we  have  instances  of  perK>nt  being  buried  in 
or  at  least  near  ceruin  templet.  The  rrligiout 
Uwi  of  the  itfaind  of  Delot  did  not  allow  an| 
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eorptM  to  b«  buried  within  the  whole  extent  of 
the  island  (Thucyd.  iii.  104  :  comp.  Herod.  I  64), 
and  when  this  law  had  been  violated,  a  part  of  the 
ifthind  wai  first  purified  by  Peisittratut,  and  subse- 
quently the  whole  ishuid  by  the  Athenian  people. 

The  temple  itself  was  called  vct^r,  and  at  its  en- 
tnuioe  fonts  (wMpifi^ayn^pui)  were  generally  phu»d, 
that  those  who  entered  the  sanctuary  to  pray  or  to 
offer  sacri6ces  might  first  purify  themselves.  (Pol- 
lux, i.  10  ;  Herod,  i.  51.)  In  the  earliest  times 
the  Greek  temples  were  either  partly  or  wholly 
made  of  wood  (Pans.  v.  20.  §  3  ;  16.  §  1,  viil  10. 
§  2),  and  the  simplest  of  all  appear  to  have  been 
the  ^ico4  which  were  probably  nothing  but  hollow 
trees  in  which  the  image  of  a  god  or  a  hero  was 
placed  as  in  a  niche  (Hesiod.  Fragm.  54,  ed.  Odtt- 
ling  ;  Schol.  ad  Scfh.  Track.  1169  );  for  a  temple 
was  originally  not  intended  as  a  receptacle  for  wor- 
shippers, but  simply  as  an  habitation  for  the  deity. 
The  act  of  consecration,  by  which  a  temple  was 
dedicated  to  a  god,  was  called  Tipv^ts,  The  cha- 
racter of  the  early  Greek  temples  was  dark  and 
mysterious,  for  they  bad  no  windows,  and  they 
received  light  through  the  door,  which  was  very 
large,  or  from  hunpe  burning  in  them.  Vitmvins 
(iv.  5)  stotes  that  the  entrance  of  Greek  temples 
was  always  towards  the  west,  but  most  of  the 
temples  still  extant  in  Attica,  Ionia,  and  Sicily 
have  their  entnuce  towards  the  east  Architecture, 
however,  in  the  construction  of  magnificent  temples, 
made  great  progress  even  at  an  earlier  time  than 
either  painting  or  statuary,  and  long  before  the 
Persian  wars  we  hear  of  temples  of  extraordinary 
grandeur  and  beauty.  All  temples  were  built 
either  in  an  oblong  or  round  form,  and  were  mostly 
adorned  with  columns.  Those  of  an  oblong  form 
had  colomns  either  in  the  front  alone,  in  the  fore 
and  hack  fironta,  or  on  all  the  four  sides.  Re- 
specting the  original  use  of  these  porticoes  see 
PoRTicua  The  classification  of  temples,  according 
to  the  number  and  arrangement  of  their  columns, 
will  be  described  presently.  The  frieses  and  me- 
topes wero  adorned  with  various  sculptures,  and  no 
expense  was  spared  in  embellishing  the  abodes  of 
the  gods.  The  light  which  was  formerly  let  in  at 
the  door,  was  now  firequently  let  in  from  above 
through  an  opening  in  the  middle,  which  was 
called  vwaiBpw^  and  a  temple  thus  constructed  was 
called  $trai$pos,  (Vitruv.  Lc)  Many  of  the  great 
temples  consisted  of  three  parts:  1.  the  irpipaot  or 
9p69ofias^  the  vestibule  ;  2.  the  oella  (iv^f*  trnK6s) ; 
and  S.  the  dmaBoiofUft.  The  oella  was  the  most 
important  part,  as  it  was,  properly  speaking,  the 
temple,  or  the  habitation  of  the  deity  whose  statue 
it  contained.  In  one  and  the  same  cella  there 
wen  aoinetimes  the  statues  of  two  or  mote  divini- 
ties, aa  in  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens  the  statues  of 
Poseidon,  Hephaestus,  and  Butas.  The  statues 
always  ftwced  the  entrance,  which  was  in  the  eentre 
of  the  pnut^ltu^  or  front  portico.  The  place  where  the 
statue  BtooMl  was  called  cSof,  and  wai  surrounded  by 
a  balustrade  or  railings  (txpio,  4/>tffiaTa,  Pans,  v,  1  ] . 
§  2).  Some  temples  also  had  moro  than  one  oella,  in 
which  case  the  one  was  generally  behind  the  other,  as 
in  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias  at  Athens.  In  tem- 
ples where  oracles  were  given ,  or  where  the  worsliip 
was  oomiected  with  mysteries,  the  cella  was  called 
AtfuTov,  fUyapoy,  or  dt^dicropov^  and  to  it  only  the 
priesta  and  the  initiated  had  access.  (Pollux,  i.  9  ; 
Pausi  ix.  8.  S  U  viii.  62  ;  37.  §  5  ;  Herod.  viiL 
63,  ix.  65  ;  Plut  Num.  13 ;  Caes,  iU  UeU.  Civ. 
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iiL  105.)  In  some  easea  the  ceUa  was  not  accea* 
sible  to  any  human  being,  and  various  stories  wero 
related  of  the  calamities  that  bad  befallen  persona 
who  had  ventured  to  cross  the  threshold.  (Paus. 
viii.  52.  I  3  ;  10.  §  2  i  38.  §  2  ;  Soph.  Oed.  Col. 
37.)  The  6wia66dofMt  was  a  chamber  which  had 
ito  entrance  in  the  back  front  of  a  temple,  and  served 
as  a  place  in  which  the  treasures  of  the  temple 
were  kept,  and  thus  supplied  the  place  of  the 
^ffovpol  which  were  attached  to  some  temples. 
(Compare  Miiller,  Archaol.  d.  Kinat,  §  288  ; 
Stieglita,  ArekaoL  der  BavhmtL,  voL  ii.  $  1  ; 
Hir^  Lekf  tUr  Gttiiude,  %  1  ;  fidckh,  ad  Carp. 
ItucripL  pp.  264,  &c.) 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  dassification 
of  temples,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  the  Utter  being 
chiefly  imitated  from  the  former.  They  were  either 
quadrangular  or  cireular. 

Quadrangular  Tetttplei  were  described  by  the 
following  terms,  according  to  the  number  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  columns  on  the  frontaaud  sides. 

1.  "A^rvAor,  attj^e^  without  any  columns.  (Leo- 
nidas  Tarent.  m  Bnmck,  AnaL  vol.  i.  p.  237  ;  Plin. 
/f.AT.xxxiv.  8.) 

2.  *£y  wapaord(ri^  la  aa^s,  with  two  columns  in 
front  between  the  antae.     (Pind.  (X.  vi.  1.) 

3.  Xlp6ffTv\of^  pmtyle,  with  four  columns  in 
front. 

4.  *A;A^wptftfTu\os,  ampkiprottgU^  with  fouf 
columns  at  each  end. 

5.  ncp/irrcpof  or  d/upiKlttv  (Soph.  Ant  285), 
peripteral^  with  columns  at  each  end  and  along 
each  side. 

6.  Alirr^pos^dipleral^  with  two  ranges  of  columns 
(wrepd)  all  round,  the  one  within  the  other. 

7.  Vcu8o3/irr«por,  peeudodipteral^  with  one  range 
only,  but  at  the  same  distance  from  the  walls  of 
the  eella  as  the  outer  range  of  a  8lirr«pof. 

To  these  roust  be  added  a  sort  of  sham  invented 
by  the  Roman  arohitects,  namely : 

8.  YcuSoiTf ptwTfpof,  paeudoperipteral  ( Vitruv.  Iv. 
7),  where  the  sides  had  only  half-columns  Tat  the 
angles  three-auarter  columns),  attached  to  the  walls 
of  the  oella^  the  object  being  to  have  the  oella  lai^e 
without  enlai^ing  the  whole  building,  and  ^et  to 
keep  up  something  of  the  splendour  of  a  penpteml 
temple. 

Names  were  also  applied  to  the  temples,  as  well 
as  to  the  porticoes  themselves,  according  to  the 
number  of  columns  in  the  portico  at  either  end 
of  the  temple  ;  namely,  rcrpcurrvAos,  ieinmtyle, 
when  there  wen  four  columns  in  front,  ^do-rvAof, 
hexattjfle^  when  there  were  rijr,  Aicr^arvKos^  acta- 
tij/le^  when  there  were  dgU^  ScKc^orvAof,  decaetyU^ 
when  there  were  ten.  There  were  never  more 
than  ten  columns  in  the  end  portico  of  a  temple  ; 
and  when  there  were  only  two,  they  wero  always 
arranged  in  that  peculiar  form  called  m  antit  {fy 
wapaardri).  The  number  of  columns  in  the  end 
porticoes  was  never  uneven,  but  the  number  along 
the  sides  of  a  temple  was  generally  uneven.  The 
number  of  the  side  columns  varied :  where  the 
end  portico  was  tetrastyle,  there  were  never  any 
columns  at  the  sides,  except  false  ones,  attached  to 
the  walls,  as  in  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilia  at 
Rome,  which  has  a  tetrastyle  portico,  with  a  column 
behind  each  eonier  column,  and  then  five  folse 
columns  along  each  side  of  the  oella :  where  it  wai 
hexasty le  or  octastyle,  there  were  generally  1 3  or  1 7 
columns  at  the  sides, counting  in  the  comer  columns : 
sometimes  a  hexasty  le  temple  had  only  eleven  co- 
4  B 
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lamntontliflndet.  ThelMtunngemeBt  nnlted 
from  the  nila  adopted  bj  the  Roomui  aRhitaeta, 
who  eoimted  by  intercolttmniatione  (the  ipMet 
between  the  columns),  and  whoM  rule  was  to  have 
heiM  as  wtat^  imienoimmmatioiu  aUmg  tke  tidm  •/ 
ike  bmUdmg  aa  m  /irotU ;  another  example  of  the 
role  if  furnished  by  the  abore-mentioned  temple 
of  Fortnna  Virilia*  which  hai  four  oolnmnt  in  front 
and,  altogether,  leven  on  each  side.  The  Greek 
arehitecte,  on  the  contrary,  counted  by  columns, 
and  their  rale  was  to  have  iwieB  as  mamy  eolmmms 
aUmg  Iks  sidss  as  imjromi,  amdomwton^  eounting 
the  comer  columns  in  each  caae :  aometimea,  how- 
ever,  they  followed  the  other  rale,  as  in  the  temple 
at  Myhun,  where  there  are  six  oolumna  in  front 
and  eleven  at  eaeh  tide.  Another  set  of  terms, 
applied  to  templet  and  other  buildings  having  por^ 
ticoes,  at  well  at  to  the  porticoet  themtelvet,  wat 
derived  from  the  distancet  between  the  columnt  as 
oompand  with  the  lower  diameten  of  the  columns. 
They  were  the  following : — 

1.  nMCv^vAet,  pymodyls^  the  dittance  be- 
tween the  oohimnt  a  diameter  of  a  column  and 
half  a  diameter. 

2.  S^^uXot,  BgstyU,  the  dittance  between  the 
columns  two  diameters  of  a  column. 

8.  EArruXot,  eui^  the  dittance  between  the 
columns  two  diameten  and  a  quarter,  except  in  the 
centre  of  the  fitont  and  back  of  the  building,  where 
each  interoolumniation  {mteroolummMm)  wat  three 
diameters;  called  euttyle,  becaute  it  wat  bett 
adapted  both  for  beauty  and  convenience. 

4.  Aidf^rvAof ,  diastole,  the  interoolumniation,  or 
dittance  between  the  columns,  tluee  diameters. 

6.  *Apw4f<rrvXoc,  mnsos^  the  dittancet  exoet- 
aive,  to  that  it  was  neeettaiy  to  make  the  epittyle 
(hrwTiktw\  or  aichitrava,  not  of  ttone,  but  of 
timber.  [Epistvliixm.] 

These  five  kinds  of  interoolumniation  are  illns^ 
tiated  by  the  following  diagram :  — 


The  following  elevations  and  pihns  of  temples 
will  aid  the  reader  in  understanding  the  different 
terms  descriptive  of  the  number  and  amngement 
of  the  columns.  They  are  taken  from  the  plates 
to  Hirt*s  GetekidUe  der  BoMhaut ;  and  although, 
for  the  take  of  greater  dearnest  and  convenience, 
they  are  not  all  taken  from  actual  buildings,  but 
era  general  representations  of  each  form,  yet  they 
are  not  merely  imaginary,  for  they  are  founded  on 
a  careful  comparison  of  existing  remains  with  the 
descriptions  of  Vitravins. 

L  In  Antb. 
An  engraving  of  a  temple  of  this  form  hat  been 
given  under  Antab. 
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IL  PRoaxTLfliTiTAAaTrLi,  of  the  Ionic 


*  The  Roman  rale  might  also  be  stated  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  columns  thus: — feme  as 
f  columm  along  tks  sides  as  tm/hmt^  and  one 


The  above  engraving  exhibits  cleariy  the  praio' 
mms  or  pronaos,  or  space  endoeed  by  the  porttto 
and  the  side  walls  projecting  beyond  tlie  front  wall; 
and  the  eeUo,  with  the  statue  of  the  god  oppooite  to 
the  entrance. 
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VitniTiui  (ill.  I)  lajt  that  **  the  ArnpMfrothflM 
has  every  part  which  the  ProUylot  has,  and  more* 
over  it  has  colorant  and  a  pediment  in  the  potHmm 
after  the  same  manner.**  This  potHeum  (the  Greek 
cpisthodomug)  appears  to  have  been  of  two  kinds  ; 
either  a  mere  portico  attached  to  the  back  wall  of  the 
ediof  or  a  Urger  space,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 


IV.  Pkriptbiui^  HEXAimrLt,  of  the  Dork 
order. 


The  above  plan  is  that  of  a  Roman  Peryaterot: 
to  represent  the  Grecian  Ptripterot  two  oolumns 
should  be  added  to  each  side,  and  the  length  thus 
gained  thrown  into  the  opisAodomtu.  In  this  form 
there  were  two  columns  between  the  oxtoa  termi- 
nating the  proiecting  walls  ;  and  the  three  inter- 
columniations  thus  formed  were  fenced  with  marble 
railings  (fi/trfm,  Vitruv.  iv.  4),  with  gates  in  them 
giving  access  to  the  prodoauu^  as  shown  by  tha 
lines  in  the  figure. 

This  species  of  temple  was  not  only  more  splei^ 
did  than  the  former,  but  also  more  fully  adapt^  for 
the  performance  of  grand  religious  ceremonies,  as 
the  continuous  portico  all  round  it  would  give  shel- 
ter and  passage  to  a  hurge  number  of  people.  Ao» 
cordingly  we  find  that  several  of  the  most  celebrated 
Greek  temples  are  of  this  form  ;  such  as  tiiat  td 
Zeus  Nemeus  between  Argot  and  Corinth,  of  Con- 
cord at  Agrigentum,  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  which 
has  no  pillars  between  the  cmiae  of  the  potticum, 
4b  2 
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V.  DiPTBAAL  and  Psbododiftbbal,  0<ta* 
trvLB,  of  the  Ionic  order.  To  uTe  spftee,  the  one 
nde  of  the  cut  rpprmenU  half  of  the  dipteral  tem- 
pi*, the  other  side  half  of  the  paeododipteraL 


The  DiphiVM  dhj  be  eonrideied  as  a  PmipUrm^ 
iacreaaed  in  aiie  aoid  magnifieenoe  bj  the  additioB 
of  another  row  of  pillart  along  each  ade  ;  the 
FmmdoJipieivt  as  a  PTifkrm  with  the  side  eo* 
lomns  moved  oatwards  over  the  spaee  of  one  eolmnn 
and  inleitohunniation,ao  asto  allow  of  eightcolnmns 
in  fioBt.  Vitmnoa,  who  describes  the  hitter  first, 
assigns  its  inrentioQ  to  the  architect  HennogenesL 
From  the  expense  of  sach  edifices,  theie  were  na- 
tarally  Tery  few  eaaaiples  of  them.  The  fiu^&med 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesas,  and  that  of  Qnirinns 

"^•^me,  wefe  dipteral  That  of  Artemis  at  Mag* 
bttUt  bj  UeraMgeaea,  was  paeiidodipteraL 
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VI.  Hypisthral,  DacAiTTtx,  ei  the  Corin- 
thian order. 


a  H  1 

1  a  ■  a  ■  ■ 

■    BB     BB     aa     ^     SB 

■    ■   B 

■  n  1 

■  ■  ■„ 

1   ■    ■    ■    ■    ■ 

■  ■ 

■  ■ 

■  ■ 

■  ■ 

■  ■ 

■  ■ 

■  ■ 

■  ■ 

■  ■ 

■  ■ 

■  ■ 

■  ■ 

■  ■ 
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a      Hi       M       H      H       H 

1    B  ' 
■    ■  1 

■  a  ' 

■  s 

li. 

a  d'l 
B  m 

:3 

■     ■BiHiBmimi     mi 

naaaBBBii 

■  ".I 

a,  the  statae  of  the  god  ;  h  &,  entianoes  to  the 
eella  from  the  opisthodomns  ;  e,  apartoients  for  the 
keeper  of  the  temple. 

Erery  decastyle  temple  was  alao  hypaethral,  bat 
there  were  also  octastyle  and  even  nezastjle  hjr- 
paethral  temples. 

A  question  has  lately  been  raised  whether  there 
ever  were  any  h jpaethxal  temples.  The  two  ades 
of  the  qnestioB  will  be  fonnd  diecessed  in  the  fci- 
lowing  works :  Roes,  JTmm  HypSAnJtemapd  BMir, 
in  his  HeOemika^  pt  i.  ppi  1— S9,  Halle,  1846, 4t&, 
and  B5tticber,  Der  HjfpmraUempd^  oa/*  Onmi 
du  VUrmritckem  JS$iimime$^  pegm  Fmf,  D,  JL  Ram^ 
erwie$em^  Potsdam,  1847,  4tow 
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Ionic  Order. 
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Thete  were  the  chief  normal  forms  of  qnadran- 
gnlar  temples.  The  variationB  made  upon  them, 
especially  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  temples  in 
one  bailding,  were  very  namerous.  (See  Hirt, 
Stieglitx,  and  the  other  authorities.)  One  form 
deserves  particnUr  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
certainly  very  ancient,  and  some  writers  have 
supposed  that  it  contained  the  germs  of  all  the 
other  forms ;  this  was  what  Vitruvius  called  the 
Tuscan  Tempfe.  (Vitrav.  iv.  7.)     The  passage  of 


VitmYiui  is  very  difficult,  and  has  been  differently 
explained.  (Comp.  Stieglits  and  Hirt.)  The  fol- 
lowing engraving  is  so  constructed  as  to  contain  a 
representation  of  the  three  chief  forms,  real  or  sup- 
ptwed,  of  the  Tuscan  temple. 


The  above  plan  is  divided  by  the  lines  o,  &,  into 
three  portions,  by  completing  each  of  which,  we  have 
three  different  plans.  Thus,  if  the  middle  portion 
be  retained  as  it  is,  and  the  part  to  the  right  of  6 
be  made  like  that  to  the  left  of  a,  we  have  one  of 
the  supposed  forms.  Again,  if  the  middle  portion 
be  retained,  and  the  two  sides  completed  on  the  same 
plan,  namely,  like  the  portion  to  the  left  of  a,  bat 
without  the  projecting  side  wall,  and  with  a  round 
column  in  place  of  the  square  pillar  which  termi- 
nates it,  we  have  what  others  suppose  to  have  been 
the  true  original  form  of  the  Tuscan  temple.  In 
either  case,  the  characteristic  feature  is  the  union 
of  three  oellae  in  one  temple,  dedicated  to  three 
associated  deities  the  middle  eelia^  which  (as 
shown  in  the  figure)  was  hirger  than  the  other  two, 
being  assigned  to  the  chief  of  the  three  divinities  ; 
as  in  the  great  temple  on  the  Capitol,  the  middle 
oella  of  which  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  the  cella  on 
the  right  side  of  the  middle  one  to  Minerva,  and 
the  remaining  cella  to  Juno.  Lastly,  a  later  varia- 
tion of  the  Tuscan  temple,  in  which  its  chief  pecu- 
liarity was  lost,  was  made  by  retaining  only  the 
middle  ccllOf  and  carrying  a  peristyle  of  columns 
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along  6sch  tide  of  it,  m  re|>raientad  in  the  right- 
hand  division  of  the  pUn  mud  eloTation. 

dremlar  Ttmplet^  properl  j  to  called,  wen  pro- 
bably not  cued  by  the  Greeks  in  eariy  timet.  The 
ronnd  buildingt  of  which  we  hare  notioet  were 
either  tkoli  or  mere  monumental  edifices.  Several 
round  buildings  of  this  kind  are  mentioned  br 
Pausanias  ;  such  as  the  tkoUu  at  Athens,  in  which 
there  were  seTeral  small  silver  statues  ;  where  the 
Prytaneis  sacrificed  (Pans.  i.  6),  and  where,  ac- 
cording to  Pollux  (viiL  166)  they  also  banquetted. 
There  was  another  tkolm$  at  Epidanrus,  in  the  sa- 
cred grove  of  Asclepios,  which  he  describes  as  well 
worth  seeing :  it  was  built  of  white  marUe,  after 
the  design  of  Polycleitus,  and  adorned  on  the  inside 
with  paintings  by  Pausias.  (Pans.  ii.  27.)  (See 
Stieglits,  voL  ii.  pp.  38,  foL)  Vitruvius  (iv.  7) 
however  recognises  two  regular  forms  of  circular 
temples,  to  which  a  third  must  be  added. 

I.  The  MoNupTBROS  consisted  of  a  single  circle 
of  columna,  standing  on  a  platform  {tnbmmUy,  the 
outer  wall  of  which  formed  a  tiyUAaU  or  conti- 
nuous pedestal  for  the  columns,  and  surmounted  by 
a  dome  ;  but  without  any  cUla,  For  the  propor- 
tions see  Vitruvius.  The  remains  of  such  a  temple 
have  been  found  at  the  ruins  of  Puteoli. 
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TEMPLUM. 

II.  The  Pbbiptsros  had  •  drenhr  ceOm,  m- 
rounded  by  a  single  peristyle  of  oolnmna,  stawding 
on  three  steps,  and  the  whole  auimonnted  by  a 
dome.  Specimens  are  preserved  in  the  ao-calied 
temples  of  VesU  at  Rome  (see  wood-cut  od  pL  299) 
andatTivolL 


The  proportions  of  the  temples  of  this  form  woe 
very  carefully  regulated.  The  existing  specimens 
agree  in  most  particulars  with  the  rules  laid  down 
by  Vitruvius,  according  to  whom  the  distance  of 
the  wall  of  the  ceUa  from  the  edge  of  the  subetrac- 
tion  was  one-fifth  of  the  whole  duuneter  of  the  sub- 
struction ;  and  consequently  the  diameter  of  the  ceBa 
(including  iu  walls)  was  three-fifths  of  the  whole: 
the  internal  diameter  of  the  oeUa  was  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  columns :  the  height  of  the  dome  was 
equal  to  a  srmi-diameter  of  the  whole  building : 
and  the  centre  of  the  dome  was  surmounted  by  a 
pyramid  (or  cone),  to  support  an  ornament  equal  m 
height  to  the  capiuds  of  the  columns.  (For  a  foil 
discussion  of  the  passage,  see  Hirt,  Ldkn  d,  G^- 
bamde,  pp.  29,  SO.) 

Both  species  of  round  temples  are  mentioned  by 
Servius  {ad  Am.  ix.  408),  who  says  that  they  were 
peculiar  to  Vesta,  Diana,  Hercules,  and  Mercury  ; 
and  he  distinguishes  the  Mcmoptent  by  the  foOow- 
ing  description  :  —  lea«Mii  sms  ptaridUiM*  eobamm 
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III.  Another  fonn,  of  which  we  have  the  chief 
example  in  the  Pantheon,  betides  lome  nnaller 
•pecimens  (tee  Hirt,  §  19),  consistt  of  a  circuhir 
eella  sunnonnted  bj  a  dome,  without  a  peristyle, 
bat  with  an  advanced  portica  The  following  en- 
graTing  represents  snch  a  temple,  with  a  prostyle 
tetrastyle  portico,  of  two  slightly  different  kinds 
(compare  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  portico  in 
the  plan)  ;  the  niches  are  for  the  statues  of  three 
associated  deities,  such  as  Apollo,  Diana,  and 
Latona ;  and  thus  this  fonn  of  temple  may  be  re- 
garded, in  its  religions  detign,  as  a  yariation  of  the 
old  Tuscan  templfti 
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The  portico  of  such  a  temple  might  be  hexa- 
■tyle,  or  even  octastyle,  as  in  the  Pantheon. 


Respecting  the  more  minute  details  of  the  con- 
struction of  temples  of  both  sorts,  which  our  space 
does  not  permit  us  to  enter  into,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  works  of  Hirt  and  Stieglitz,  as  quoted 
abore  ;  and  lists  and  brief  descriptions  of  the  chief 
Greek  and  Roman  temples,  with  references  to  the 
works  in  which  they  are  more  fully  described,  will 
be  found  in  Muller^s  HancUmck  der  Archiiotogie  der 
KutuL,  under  the  heads  of  the  respective  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  art. 

Besides  the  terms  which  have  now  been  ex- 
plained, temples  were  designated  by  the  names  of 
the  deities  to  whom  they  were  dedicated,  as  the 
*OAv^vcfbr  or  temple  of  Zeu$  Olympius  ;  the  IIop- 
9cy»V,  or  temple  of  Alhata  Fartbgnoty  &c.  ;  and 
sometimes  a  name  was  given  according  to  some 
peculiar  feature  of  the  structure,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  which  was  called  Heca- 
tompedoHy  because  its  front  was  exactly  100  feet 
wide. 

Independently  of  the  immense  treasures  con- 
tained in  many  of  the  Greek  temples,  which  were 
either  utensils  or  ornaments,  and  of  the  tithes  of 
spoils,  &c  (Herod,  vii.  13*2 ;  Diodor.  xi.  3;  Polyb. 
iv.  33),  the  property  of  temples,  from  which  they  de- 
rived a  regular  income,  consisted  of  lands  (rcftji^), 
either  fields,  pastures,  or  forests.  In  Attica  we 
sometimes  find  that  a  demos  is  in  possession  of  the 
estates  of  a  particular  temple :  thus  the  Peiraeens 
possessed  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Theseum: 
in  what  their  right  consisted  is  not  known  ;  but  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  have  been,  the  revenues 
accruing  from  such  property  were  given  to  the 
temples,  and  served  to  defray  the  expenses  for 
sacrifices,  the  maintenance  of  the  buildings,  &c 
For  this  purpose  all  temple-property  was  generally 
let  out  to  farm,  unless  ii  was,  by  some  curse  which 
lay  on  it,  prevented  from  being  taken  into  culti- 
vation. (Harpoerat  f.  r.  *Awd  fiurBtofidrtoif  i  com  p. 
Isocrat.  Areop,  11.)  The  rent  for  such  sacred 
domains  was,  according  to  Demosthenes  (in  Eu- 
hulid,  p.  1318),  received  by  the  deroarch,  probably 
the  demarch  oif  the  demos  by  which  the  sacred 
domain  was  occupied  ;  for  in  other  cases  we  find 
that  the  rents  were  paid  to  the  authorities  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  the  temples. 
(Bockh,  StaaisL  I  p.  327,  &c,  il  p.  339.)  The 
supreme  control  over  all  property  of  temples  be- 
longed to  the  popular  assembly.  (Demosth.  in 
iVeaer,  p.  1380.) 

Respecting  the  persons  entrusted  with  the 
superintendence,  keepmg,  cleaning,  etc.,  of  temples, 
we  scarcely  possess  any  information.  [Akditul] 
We  have  mention  of  persons  called  xXtiSoi/xot, 
<cAp8ovxo<,  rto^Aoirffr,  who  must  have  been  em- 
ployed as  guards  and  porters  (Aesehyl.  SuppL 
294),  although  it  is  not  certain  whether  these 
functions  were  not  performed  by  priests  who  were 
occasionally  called  by  names  derived  from  some 
particular  function.  At  Olympia  ^iSp^rroi  were 
appointed  who  belonged  to  the  family  of  Pheidias, 
and  had  to  keep  clean  the  statue  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus.     (Pans.  V.  14.  §5.) 

Templet  at  Borne. — In  the  earliest  times  there 
appear  to  have  been  very  few  temples  at  Rome, 
and  in  many  spots  the  worship  of  a  certain  divinity 
had  been  established  frt)m  time  immemorial,  while 
we  hear  of  the  building  of  a  temple  for  the  same 
divinity  at  a  comparatively  Ute  period.  Thus  the 
foundation  of  a  temple  to  the  old  Italian  divinity 
Satumus,  on  the  capitoline,  did  not  take  place  till 
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498  a  c.  (Lit.  ii.  21 ;  Dionyt.  tI  1  •  Plot  PM 
12.)  Id  the  tame  manner  Quiriniu  and  Man  had 
temple*  bailt  to  them  at  a  late  period.  Jupiter 
also  bad  no  temple  till  the  time  of  Anciu  Martina, 
and  the  one  then  built  was  oertainW  Terj  insig- 
nificant (Dionys.  iL  34  ;  Lit.  i-  83.)  We  may 
thereFore  snppote  that  the  places  of  worship  among 
the  earliest  Romans  were  in  most  cases  simple 
altars  or  sacella.  The  Roman  temples  of  later 
times  were  constmcted  in  the  Oreek  style.  The 
oelia  was  here,  as  in  Greece,  the  inner  tpacioas  part 
of  the  temple  which  contained  the  statue  or  atatnes 
of  the  gods,  and  an  altar  before  each  statue. 
(VitruT.  ir.  5.)  The  roof  which  covered  the  cella 
is  called  leitaeio,  but  it  was  in  most  cases  not 
wholly  corered,  in  order  to  let  the  light  in  from 
aboTe.  (Vams  ap,  Serv.  ad  Am,  i.  505.)  The 
entrance  of  a  Roman  temple  was,  according  to 
VitniTins,  if  possible^  always  towards  the  west, 
which  side  was  at  the  same  time  faced  by  the 
image  of  the  dirinity,  so  that  persons  offering 
prayers  or  sacrifices  at  the  altar  looked  towards 
the'  east  (Compw  Isidor.  zt.  4,  7  ;  Hygin.  de 
LimiL  p.  153,  ed.  Goes.)  If  it  was  not  prac- 
ticable to  build  a  temple  in  such  a  position,  it  was 
placed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  city  could  be  seen  from  it ;  and  when  a  temple 
was  erected  by  the  side  of  a  street  or  road,  it 
was  always  so  situated  that  those  who  pasaed  by 
could  look  into  it,  and  ofler  their  salutations  to 
the  deity. 

As  regards  the  property  of  templet,  it  is  stated 
that  in  eariy  times  lands  were  assigned  to  each 
temple,  but  these  lands  were  probably  intended  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  priests  alone.  [SAcBROoa.] 
The  mura  publiea  were  performed  at  the  expense 
of  the  treasury,  and  in  like  manner  we  must  sup* 
pose,  that  wheneTer  the  regular  income  of  a 
temple,  arising  from  fees  and  fines,  was  not  snffl- 
cient  to  keep  a  temple  in  repair,  the  state  suppHod 
the  deficiency,  unless  an  individual  Tolanteered  to 
do  so. 

The  supreme  superintendence  of  the  temples  of 
Rome,  and  of  all  things  connected  with  them, 
belonged  to  the  college  of  pontifls.  Those  persons 
who  had  the  immediate  care  of  the  temples  were 
the  Aiorrui.  [L.S]  and  [P.  Q,] 

TEMPORALIS  ACTIO.     [  Acria) 

TE'MPORIS  PRAKSCRrPTlO.  [Pramcrip- 

TIO.] 

TENSAE.     [Tmrnsab.] 

TEPIDA'RIUM.     [Balnrai,  p.  190,  a.] 

TERMINA'LIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the 
god  Terminus,  who  presided  over  boundaries.  His 
statue  was  merely  a  stone  or  poet  stuck  in  the 
ground  to  distinguish  between  properties.  On  the 
festival  the  two  owners  of  adjacent  property  crowned 
the  statue  with  garlands  and  raised  a  rude  altar,  on 
which  they  oflered  up  some  com,  honeycombs,  and 
wine,  and  sacrificed  a  lamb  (Hor.  E^Mfd.  ii.  69)  or 
a  sucking  pig.  They  concluded  with  singing  the 
praises  of  the  god.  (Ovid.  Fcut  ii.  639,  Ac) 
The  public  festival  in  honour  of  this  god  was  cele- 
brated at  the  sixth  milestone  on  the  rood  towards 
Lauren  turn  (Id.  682),  doubtless  becanse  this  was 
originally  the  extent  of  the  Roman  territory  in  that 
direction. 

The  festival  of  the  Terminalia  was  celebrated 
a.  d.  VII.  KaL  MaH^  or  the  23d  of  February  on 
the  day  before  the  Regifngium.  The  Terminalia 
was  celebrated  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  Roman 
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year,  whence  tome  derive  its  name:  We  knov  that 
February  was  the  last  month  of  the  Roam  year, 
and  that  when  the  intercalary  month  Meroedoniss 
was  added,  the  last  five  days  of  Felmiaiy  were 
added  to  the  intercalary  month,  making  tlw  23fd 
of  February  the  bat  day  of  the  year.  (Varra.  L.  L, 
vi  13,  ed.  Mailer ;  Macrob.  SaL  L  It.)  Whcti 
Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (vi.  1)  aaya,  AeoFpi 
tma»  ItUenu  a.  d,  V.  Tmnmrnalia  (ie.  FehL  19).  he 
usee  this  strange  mode  of  defining  a  date,  beesase 
being  then  in  Cilicia  he  did  not  know  wheikeraay 
intercalation  had  been  inserted  that  year.  [Cai.r!c- 
OARiuM,  pp.  229.  b.  230,  a.] 

TERU'NCIUS.    [Aa,  p.  141,  a.] 

TE'SSERA,</n».TESSE'RULA  andTESSEL- 
LA  (ffi^os),  a  square  or  cube  ;  a  die  ;  a  token. 

The  use  of  small  cubes  of  marble,  earthen- 
ware,  glaas,  precious  stones,  and  motherof-peari 
for  making  tessellated  pavements  {pmimemia  ie$ari- 
lata,  Sueton.  JmL  46)  is  noticed  under  Doituft, 
p.  431  and  Pictura,  p.  915. 

The  dice  used  in  games  of  chance  [Alba]  had 
the  same  form,  and  were  commonly  made  of  ivory, 
bon«^  or  some  close-grained  wood,  especially  privet 
{lifftutra  tenerif  utiii$tiata,  Plin.  //.  M  zvi.  ]  8. 
s.  31).  They  were  numbered  on  all  the  aix  aides 
like  the  dice  still  in  use  (Ovid.  T>id.  iL  473) ;  and 
in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  their  form  they  diffi*red 
from  the  taU,  which  are  often  distingoiaibed  from 
tesserae  by  classical  writers.  (Gelliua,  xviiL  13; 
Cic.  <£•  Sen,  16.)  [Taluh.]  Whilst  four  tali  were 
used  in  playing,  only  three  tesserae  were  anciendr 
employed.  Hence  arose  the  proverb,  4  ffiis  «(,  4 
rpus  Kv€otj  t.  e.  **  either  three  sixes  or  three  aoea." 
meaning,  all  or  none  (Plat  Leg,  xii.  adJUu  ;  SchoL 
M  foe. ;  Pherecrates,  p.  49,  ed.  Runkel)  ;  for  cvCat 
was  used  to  denote  the  ace,  as  in  the  throw  3m 
an^o*  icoi  WTrape^  i.  e.  1, 1,4,«6.  (Eupolis,  p.  174, 
ed.  Runkel ;  Aristoph.  Ran,  1447  ;  SchoL  m  foe.) 
Three  sixes  is  mentioned  as  the  highest  throw  in 
the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus  (82).  As  eariy  aa 
the  time  of  Eustathins  (as  Oi.  L  107)  we  find  that 
the  modem  practice  of  usin^  two  dike  instead  of 
three  had  been  established. 

The  ancients  sometimes  played  with  dke  w\u9- 
roto\li4n  [Talus],  when  the  object  was  aimply 
to  throw  the  highest  numbers.  At  other  tiracs 
they  nUyed  also  with  two  seta  of  Latruwcuu  or 
drauglitsmen,  having  fifteen  men  on  eaeli  side. 
The  board  (akieu$  lutornu^  Plin.  H.N,  xxxviL  2. 
s.  6  ;  alveolm^  Oellius,  i.  20,  xiv.  1)  was  divided 
by  twelve  lines,  so  that  the  game  must  hav«  been 
neatly  or  altogether  the  same  with  trietne  or 
backgammon.  (Brunck.  Awad.  iii.  60  ;  Jacobs,  ad 
foe.)  Perhaps  the  dmodedm  $eripta  of  the  Romans 
was  the  same  game.  [Abacus.] 

Objects  of  the  same  materials  with  dice,  and 
either  formed  like  them  or  of  an  oblong  liiape, 
were  used  as  tokens  for  different  porposes.  The 
lesaera  hoBpUalm  was  the  token  of.  mutual  bospi- 
tality,  and  is  spoken  of  under  Hospitium^  p.  6 19,  a. 
This  token  was  probably  in  many  cases  of  earthen- 
ware, having  the  head  of  Jupiter  Hoapitalis  stamped 
upon  it  (Plaut  Poen.  v.  1.  25  ;  2.  87—99) 
Testerae  /nuneniark»  and  nummarim  were  tokens 
given  at  certain  times  by  the  Ronum  magistntes 
to  the  poor,  in  exchange  for  which  they  received  a 
fixed  amount  of  com  or  money.  (Sueton.  A^  40, 
42,  ATero,  11.)  [FrumrntariarLbor&]  Similar 
tokens  were  used  on  Tarions  ooeaaioiia,  as  they 
arose  in  the  course  of  erentsw    Fori 
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the  Romani  tent  to  give  the  Carthaginians  their 
choice  of  peace  or  war,  they  lent  two  teiaerae,  one 
marked  with  a  spear,  the  other  with  a  Caoucius, 
requesting  them  to  take  either  the  one  or  the 
other.    (Gellius,  x.  27.) 

From  the  application  of  this  term  to  tokens  of 
various  kinds,  it  was  transfiened  to  tks  word  used 
as  a  token  among  soldiers.  This  was  the  te$$era 
MUHariMy  the  o4p^im  of  the  Greeks.  Before  join- 
ing hattle  it  was  giTon  out  and  passed  through  the 
nnks  as  a  method  by  which  the  soldiers  might  be 
able  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes.  Thus  at  the 
battle  of  Cnnaxa  the  word  was  **  Zeus  the  SaTioor 
and  Victory,^  and  on  a  subsequent  engagement  by 
the  same  troops  **  Zeus  the  Sariottr,  Heracles  the 
Leader.""  (Xen.  AnalK  i.  8.  §  1 6,  H  3.  §  26.)  The 
soldiers  of  Xenophon  used  a  Terbal  sign  for  the 
same  purpose  when  they  were  encamped  by  night 
(til  8.  §  84).  Aeneas  Tacticns  (c.  24)  gives  Tarions 
directions  necessary  to  be  observed  respecting  the 
word.  Respecting  the  testera  or  watchword  in  the 
Roman  camp,  see  Castra,  p.  26 1 ,  a.        [ J.  Y.] 

TESTA.     [FicTiLK] 

TESTAMENTUM  is  <*  mentis  nostne  justa 
oontestatio  in  id  solemniter  fiMta  nt  post  mortem 
nostram  Taleat"*  (Ulp.  Froff.  tit.  20  ;  oomp.  Ulp. 
Dig.  28.  tit  1.  s.  1,  where  he  has  **  justa  senten- 
tia.**)  In  this  passage  the  word  Justa  means 
•*  jure  fiicta,"*  *•  as  required  by  law."  The  word 
Contestatio  is  apparently  used  with  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  term  Testamentum,  which  is  to  be  re* 
ferred  to  **  Testari,*"  which  signifies  **  to  make  a 
solemn  declaration  of  onels  will.**  Gellius  (vL  12) 
properly  finds  fiinlt  with  Servius  Sulpicius  for 
saying  that  the  word  is  compounded  **  a  mentis 
eontestatione.**  Tho  person  who  made  a  Testa- 
mentum  was  Testator.  (Sueton.  Ner.  17;  Dig. 
28.  tit  3.  s.  17.) 

In  order  to  be  able  to  make  a  ralid  Roman  will, 
the  Testator  must  hare  the  Testamentifiictio  (Cic. 
ad  Pom.  tIL  21),  which  term  expresses  the  legal 
capacity  to  make  a  Talid  will :  the  word  has  idso 
another  signification.  [HiRis,  p.  698,  b.]  The 
testamentifiictio  was  the  privilege  only  of  Roman 
citizens  who  were  patres&milias.  The  following 
persons  consequently  had  not  the  testamentifactio  : 
those  who  were  in  the  Potestas  or  Manus  of  an- 
other, or  in  Mancipit  causa,  as  sons  and  daughters, 
wives  In  manu  and  slayes  ;  but  with  respect  to  his 
Castrense  Pecnlinm  [Patria  Potsstas]  a  filins- 
fiimilias  had  the  privilege  of  testaraentaiy  dispo- 
sition :  Latini  Jnniani,  Dediticii :  Peregrini  could 
not  dispose  of  their  property  according  to  the 
form  of  a  Roman  will :  a  person  who  was  doubtful 
as  to  his  status,  as  for  instance  if  his  fiitlier  had 
died  abroad  and  the  fiiict  was  not  ascertained, 
could  not  make  a  testament:  an  Impnbes  could 
not  dispose  of  his  property  by  will  even  with  the 
consent  of  his  Tutor ;  when  a  male  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  obtained  the  testamentifactio,  and 
a  female  obtained  the  power,  subject  to  certain 
restraints,  on  the  completion  of  her  twelfth  year: 
muti,  surdi,  furiosi,  and  prodigi  **  quibus  lege 
bonis  interdictum  est"*  had  not  the  testamenti- 
fiictio ;  the  reasons  why  these  several  classes  of 
persons  had  not  the  testamentifactio  illustrate  the 
Roman  mode  of  deducing  legal  conclusions  from 
general  prmciples: — the  Mutus  had  not  the 
Testamentifiictio,  because  he  could  not  utter  the 
words  of  Nuncupatio  ;  the  Surdus,  because  he 
could  not  hear  the  words  of  the  Emtor  familiae  ; 
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the  Fnriosns,  because  he  had  not  intellectual  capa- 
city to  declare  his  will  (testari)  about  his  property; 
and  the  Prodigus,  because  he  was  under  a  legal 
restmint,  so  that  he  had  no  commercium,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  exercise  the  formal  act  of  the 
femiliae  mancipatia  (Ulp.  i^Vt^.  tit  20.  s.  13; 
Curator  ;  Im pubis.)  As  to  the  testament  which 
a  man  has  made  before  he  becomes  Furiosus,  see 
Dig.  28.  tit  1.  s.  20.  §4. 

Women  had  orighudly  no  testamenti&ctio,  and 
when  they  did  acquire  the  power,  they  could  only 
exercise  it  with  the  auctoritas  of  a  Tutor.  Of  course 
a  daughter  in  the  power  ef  her  father,  whether  she 
was  unmairied  or  married,  and  a  wife  in  manu 
could  never  make  a  will  The  rules  therefore  as 
to  a  woman*s  capacity  to  make  a  will,  could  apply 
only  to  unmanned  women  af^  the  death  of  tneir 
fiither  and  to  widows  who  were  not  in  the  power 
of  a  fiither.     This  subject  requires  explanation. 

Cicero  (Top.  4)  observes  **  if  a  woman  has  made 
a  will,  and  has  never  undergone  a  capitis  diminutio, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Bonorum  Possessio  can 
be  granted  in  pursuance  of  such  will  according  to 
the  PraetM-"8  Edict ;  for  if  it  could,  the  Edict  must 
give  the  Possessio  in  respect  of  the  wills  of  Servi, 
Exules,  and  Pueri."*  Cicero  means  to  say  that  if 
a  woman  made  a  will  without  having  sustained  m 
capitis  diminutio,  the  will  could  have  no  effect  at 
all :  and  he  derives  his  argument  **  ab  adjunctis,*" 
for  if  such  a  will  could  have  any  effect,  then  Uie 
wills  of  other  persons,  who  had  not  the  testamenti- 
&ctio,  might  be  effectual  so  far  as  to  give  the 
Bonorum  Possessio.  It  is  not  a  Ic^cal  inference 
from  the  language  of  Cicero  that  a  woman  who 
had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio  could  make  a 
will ;  but  this  is  tne  ordinaiy  meaning  of  such 
language  and  it  appears  to  be  his.  Consistently 
with  this,  Ulpian  says  (Frag,  tit  20.  s.  16),  "  wo- 
men after  their  twelfth  year  can  make  a  wfll  with 
the  auctoritas  of  a  Tutor,  so  Ions  as  they  are  in 
tutela ;  **  and  the  comment  of  Bofc'Uiius  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Topica  clearly  shows  that  he  understood 
it  in  this  way.  A  woman  then  could  make  a  will 
with  the  auctoritas  of  her  Tutor  and  not  without 
Now  if  a  woman  was  in  Tutela  Legitima,  it  might 
be  correctly  said  that  she  could  not  make  a  w2l  ; 
for,  if  she  was  Ingenua,  the  tutela  belonged  of 
right  to  the  Agnati  and  Gentiles,  and  if  she  was  a 
Liberia,  it  belonged  to  the  patron.  In  these  cases 
a  woman  could  indeed  make  a  valid  will  with  the 
consent  of  her  Tutores,  but  as  her  Tutores  were 
her  heirs  in  case  of  intestacy,  such  consent  would 
seldom  be  given,  and  though  a  woman  under  such 
circumstances  might  be  allowed  to  make  a  will,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  it  was  a  circumstance  alto- 
gether unusual,  and  thus  the  rule  as  to  a  woman 
in  Tutela  Legitima,  as  above  stated,  might  be 
hiid  down  as  generally  true.  The  passage  of 
Cicero  therefore  does  not  apply  to  the  Tutela 
Legitima,  but  to  something  else.  Since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Institutes  of  Gains  the  difficulty  has 
been  cleared  up,  though  it  hud  been  solved  in  a 
satisfiMstory  manner  by  Savigny  before  the  pub- 
lication of  Gains.  {Beytrag  xnir  Oetehichie  der 
GttcMedUatutd^  Zeitschrift,  vol  iii.  p.  328.) 

A  woman  could  make  a  *^  coemptio  fiduciae 
causa,**  in  order  to  qualify  herself  to  make  a  will ; 
for  **at  that  time  women  had  not  the  power  of 
making  a  will,  except  certain  persons,  unless  they 
made  a  co-emptio  and  were  remancipated  and 
manumitted  ;  but  on  the  recommendation  of  Ha- 
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dnm  the  aenate  made  the  ceremony  of  coemptio 
ttimeccuary  for  thb  purpoee.^  (Gaiiu,  115,  a.) 
The  coemptio  was  accompanied  with  a  chilis 
diminutio,  and  thia  ia  what  Cicero  allades  to  in  the 
paaaageof  theTopica.  [Matrimonium  (Roman).] 
A  woman  who  came  in  manum  Tiri  had  sustained  a 
capitis  diminutio,  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  ham 
this  that  if  she  became  a  widow  she  could  make  a 
will  The  Capitis  diminutio  of  Cicero  means  that 
the  will  must  be  made  with  the  anctoritas  of  a 
tutor.  Now  if  the  husband  died,  when  the  wife 
had  been  in  manu,  and  he  appointed  no  tutor  for 
her,  she  was  in  the  legitima  tutela  of  her  nearest 
agnati,  who  would  be  her  own  children  and  step- 
children, if  she  had  any.  But  the  tutela  legitima  in 
such  a  case  would  seem  something  unnatural,  and 
accordingly  the  magistratus  would  gire  a  tutor  to 
the  woman ;  and  such  a  tutor,  as  he  had  no  in- 
terest in  the  womanls  poperty,  <Sould  not  prevent 
her  from  making  a  wilL  The  husband  might  by 
bis  will  give  the  wife  a  power  to  choose  a  Tutor 
(tutoris  optio),  and  such  a  Tutor  could  not  refuse 
his  consent  to  the  woman  making  a  will ;  for  in* 
stead  of  the  woman  being  in  the  potestas  of  the 
tutor,  he  was  in  the  potestas  of  the  woman,  so  iSsr 
as  to  be  bound  to  assent  to  her  testamcntaiy  dis* 
positions.  (Compare  Lir.  xzxiz.  1 9  ;  Cic  pro 
Murm,  c.  17  ;  Gnins,  L  150.) 

The  case  of  Silius  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  rii.  21)  may 
be  a  case  of  a  woman*s  making  a  will,  without  the 
auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  for  it  appears  that  a  woman 
(Tuipilia)  had  disposed  of  property  bv  will,  and 
Scrvius  Sulpicius  was  of  opinion  that  this  was  not 
a  valid  will,  because  the  will-maker  had  not  the 
tcstamentifactio.  There  may  however  have  been 
other  reasons  whv  the  will-maker  had  not  the 
testamenti&ctio,  than  the  want  of  a  capitis  di- 
minutio (in  the  sense  of  Cic  Top.  4),  and  con- 
sequently the  opinion  of  those  critics  who  refer 
the  case  mentioned  in  this  letter  to  the  principle 
of  the  Capitis  diminutio  is  not  a  certain  truth. 

The  following  references  may  be  consulted  as  to 
this  matter:  C'xcpro  Caeeim,  6.  25,  pro  Flaco,  35, 
pro  Afurm,  12,  ad  AtL  viL  8  ;  Liv.  xxzix.  19  ; 
Gains,  L  150,  &c 

Libcrtae  could  not  make  a  testament  without  the 
auctoritas  of  their  patronus,  except  so  &r  as  this 
rule  was  altered  by  enactments  ;  for  they  were  in 
the  legitima  tutela  of  their  patronus.  Libertae, 
who  had  a  certain  number  of  children,  could  make 
a  will  without  the  auctoritas  of  their  patronus. 
[Patronus.] 

The  Vestal  Virgins  had  no  tutor,  and  yet  they 
could  make  a  Testament  The  Twelve  Tables  re- 
Irased  them  from  all  tutela  **  in  honorem  saccr- 
dotii.**     (Cic.  de  Rep.  iil  10  ;  Gains,  i.  145.) 

In  order  to  constitute  a  valid  will,  it  was  neoes- 
saiy  that  a  heres  should  be  instituted,  which  might 
be  done  in  such  terms  as  follow  :  —  Titins  heres 
esto,  Titium  heredem  esse  jubeo.    [Hsrxs  (Ro> 

MAN.)] 

All  persons  who  had  the  commercium  could  be 
heredes  ;  slaves  also  and  others  who  were  not  sui 
jnris  could  be  made  heredes,  but  they  could  not 
take  for  themselvas^  [Hrrbs  ;  SiRVus,  p.  1037.] 
But  there  were  many  classes  of  persons  who  could 
not  be  heredes :  Peregrini,  who  had  not  received 
the  commercium:  persons  who  were  imperfectly 
described :  Juristical  persons  or  universitates,  ex- 
cept by  their  liberti,  a  privilege  granted  by  a 
Senatusconsultum :  Gods,  or  the  temples  of  Godi^ 
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except  such  as  were  excepted  by  s 
sultum  and  Imperial  Omstitntiona,  such  as  Jupiter 
Taipeius,  Apollo  Didyniaeua,  Mais  in  GaUia, 
Minerva  Iliensis,  Hercules  Gaditanua,  and  ochcn 
enumerated  by  Ulpian  {^Frag,  tit.  22.  a.  6):  a 
Postumos  alienns  ooold  not  be  made  a  herea,  itx 
he  was  ao  ineerta  persona :  it  is  a  ditpated  qnea- 
tion  whether,  aceordixi^  to  the  old  law,  woam 
could  be  made  heredes ;  but  the  qneatkn  concenis 
only  those  who  were  sui  juris,  as  to  whom  there 
seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  they  ooold  not  be 
made  heredes  ;  the  capacity  of  wonen  to  take 
under  a  will  was  limited  by  the  Lbx  Vocokia  : 
nnmairied  petsonaand  peraons  who  had  no  children 
were  limited  as  to  their  capacity  to  take  andcr  a 
will  by  the  Papia  Poppaea  Lex.  [Lsx  Jcxja  ct 
Papia  Poppaba.] 

The  first  question  as  to  the  validity  of  a  will  was 
the  capacity  of  the  testator :  the  next  question  was 
as  to  tne  proper  observance  of  the  forms  reqoired 
by  law,  **  except  in  the  case  of  soldiera,  who,  ia 
consideration  of  their  little  argnaintanre  with  sack 
matters,  were  allowed  to  make  their  wills  as  they 
pleased  or  as  they  could.'*  (Gams,  iL  1 14.)  Thia 
remark  of  Gains  seems  to  refer  to  the  Inperial 
period. 

As  to  the  Fonn  of  wills.  Gains  Cu- 101)  and 
Ulpian  {Frog,  tit  xx.)  are  now  the  best  anthorities. 

Originally  there  were  two  modes  of  making 
wills  ;  for  people  made  their  wills  either  at  Calata 
Comitia,  which  were  appointed  twice  a  year  for 
the  making  of  wills  ;  or  they  made  willa  m  pro- 
OMcte,  that  is,  when  they  were  going  to  battle  ;  for 
an  anny  in  movement  and  under  arms  is  Prodnctos. 
A  third  mode  of  making  wills  was  intnMiocsed, 
which  was  eflSscted  per  aet  et  Ubramy  whence  the 
name  of  Testamentum  per  aes  et  libtam.  If  a  man 
had  neither  made  his  will  at  (Calata  Comitaa  nor  la 
procinctn,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  death, 
he  would  maacipate  {wtamdpio  dabat)  his  Familn, 
that  is,  his  Patnmonium  to  a  friend  and  would  teU 
him  what  he  wished  to  be  given  to  each  after  his 
death.  The  old  fonn  of  making  a  will  per  aes  et 
libnun  was  this.  The  Familiae  emtor,  tnat  ia  the 
who  received  the  Familia  by  mancipatioo, 

led  the  place  of  heres,  and  accordingly  the  testator 
instructed  him  what  he  wished  to  be  given  to  each 
after  his  death.  In  the  time  of  Gains  the  practice 
was  difierenL  One  person  was  instituted  heres 
(AsTSs  teifammto  wnfifat'ftfr),who  was  chaiged  with 
the  payment  of  the  legacies,  or,  as  it  is  expressed 
in  the  phrsseolqgy  of  the  Roman  Law,  **  a  quo 
etiam  legata  relinquebantur ;  ^  and  another  person 
was  present  as  familiae  emtor  finm  a  regard  to  the 
old  legal  form.  The  mode  of  proceeding  was  this. 
The  testator,  after  having  written  his  will  (tabmlae 
U$tameiUi\  called  together  five  witnesses,  who  were 
Roman  citiaens  and  puberes,  and  a  libripens,  ss 
in  the  case  of  other  mancipationes,  and  mandpated 
his  fiunilia  to  some  person  in  compliance  with  legal 
forms  {dida  eamta).  The  words  of  the  Familiae 
emtor  (Gains,  iL  104)  show  dearly  the  original 
nature  of  the  transaction  :  **  Familiam  pecnniamque 
tuam  endo  mandatam  tutehim  custodelamqne  mesm 
recipio  eaque  quo  tu  jure  testamentum  facere  possis 
secundum  legem  pubUcam  hoc  aere  (aeneaqne  libra) 
esto  mihi  emta.*^  (As  to  the  reading  of  this  pas- 
sage, see  Puchta,  Ifui.  iii.  §  306,  note  y.)  The 
Emtor  then  struck  the  scales  with  a  piece  of  money 
which  he  gave  to  the  testator  as  the  price  of  the 
Familia.    Then  the  testator  taking  the  will  in  his 
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hand  laid :  **  Haec  ita  ut  in  his  tabulit  ceritque 
(or  ceruve)  scripta  sunt  tta  do  ita  lego  ita  testor 
itaqae  tob  Qtiirites  testimonium  mihi  perhibetote.** 
This  was  called  the  Nnncupatio  or  publishing  of 
the  will ;  in  other  words  the  testator*!  general  con- 
finnation  of  all  that  he  had  written  in  his  will. 

As  the  Familiae  emtio  was  supposed  to  be  a  leal 
transaction  between  the  Erotor  and  Testator,  the 
testimony  of  their  seTeral  families  was  excluded, 
and  consequently  a  person  who  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Familiae  Emtor,  or  in  the  power  of  the 
Testator  eould  not  be  a  witness.  If  a  man  who 
was  in  the  power  of  another  was  the  familiae 
emtor,  it  followed  that  his  lather  could  not  be  a 
witness,  nor  his  brother,  if  the  brother  was  in  the 
power  of  the  fiUher.  A  filiusfiunilias  who  after  his 
Missio  disposed  of  his  Castiense  peculinm  by  testa- 
ment, could  not  have  his  father  as  witness  nor  any 
one  who  was  in  the  power  of  his  fiither.  The  same 
rules  applied  to  the  libripens,  for  he  was  a  witness. 
A  person  who  was  in  the  power  of  the  heres  or  of 
a  legatee  or  in  whose  power  the  heres  or  legatee 
was,  or  who  was  in  the  power  of  the  same  person 
as  the  heres  or  a  legatee,  and  also  the  heres  or  a 
legatee  could  all  be  witnesses  ;  for  as  Ulpian  ob- 
serves, there  is  no  objection  to  any  number  of  wit> 
nesses  from  the  same  family.  But  Gains  observes 
that  this  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  law  with 
respect  to  the  heres,  and  him  who  is  in  the  power 
of  the  heres  and  him  in  whose  power  the  heres  is. 

According  to  Oaius,  wills  were  originally  made 
only  at  Calata  Comitia,  and  In  Procinctu.  The 
Comitia  were  held  twice  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
making  wills,  and  a  will  not  made  there  was  in- 
valid. It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  these  Comitia 
were  held  in  order  that  the  Qentes  misht  consent 
to  the  testamentary  disposition,  in  which  it  is  im- 
plied that  they  might  refuse  their  consent  But 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  for  this  opinion,  and  it 
derives  no  support  from  a  consideration  of  the 
mode  of  disposing  of  property  per  aes  et  libram. 
The  form  per  aes  et  libram  was  a  form  introduced 
in  cases  wnen  the  will  had  not  been  made  at  the 
Calata  Comitia  nor  In  Procinctu.  It  had  efllect 
because  it  was  an  alienation  of  property  inter  vivos 
without  the  consent  of  any  psiTties  except  the  buyer 
and  seller,  which .  alienation  must  be  assumed  to 
have  been  a  legal  transaction  at  the  time  when  this 
new  form  of  will  was  introduced.  This  new  form 
was  a  sale  and  the  familiae  emtor  undertook  a 
trust ;  he  resembled  the  heres  fiduciarius  of  later 
times.  It  is  probable  enough  that  there  were 
originally  no  means  of  compelling  him  to  execute 
tho  trust,  but  opinion  would  be  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee that  the  testator**  will  would  be  observed, 
and  thus  would  arise  one  of  those  parts  of  Law 
which  had  its  source  in  Mos.  Now  when  the 
Romans  introduced  new  legal  forms,  they  always 
assimilated  them  to  old  forms,  whence  we  have  a 
probable  conclusion  that  the  form  of  mancipatio  was 
also  observed  at  the  CaUta  Comitia ;  and  if  so,  the 
consent  of  the  Oentes  was  not  necessary,  unless  it 
was  necessary  to  every  alienation  of  property,  which 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  must  not  be  assumed, 
though  such  may  have  been  the  fact  The  dif- 
ference then  between  the  will  made  at  the  Calata 
Comitia  and  the  will  per  aes  et  libram,  consisted 
in  the  greater  solemnity  and  notoriety  of  the 
former,  and  the  consequent  greater  security  that  the 
testator*s  intentions  would  be  observed.  Written 
wills  are  not  spoken  of  with  reference  to  this  time. 
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nor  is  it  probable  that  wills  were  written  :  it  does 
not  appear  that  a  written  will  was  ever  required 
by  law.  The  testator*B  disposition  of  his  property 
would  be  short  and  simple  in  those  early  times, 
and  easily  remembered ;  but  there  would  be  greater 
security  for  an  unwritten  will  made  at  the  Comitia 
than  for  an  unwritten  will  made  per  aes  et  libram; 
whence  in  course  of  time  Tabulae  became  a  usual 
part  of  the  ceremony  of  a  will. 

As  we  are  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  private 
property  among  the  Romans,  viewed  with  respect 
to  its  historical  origin,  we  cannot  determine  with 
certainty  such  questions  as  these  respecting  testa- 
mentary disposition,  but  it  is  of  some  importance 
to  exclude  conjectures  which  are  devoid  of  all  evi- 
dence. Rein  {Das  Rom,  Pritaireckt^  p.  373,  note) 
has  referred  to  the  modem  writers  who  have  dis- 
cussed this  subject :  he  has  adopted  the  opinion  of 
Niebuhr,  according  to  which  ^  as  the  property  of 
an  extinct  house  escheated  to  tho  cury,  that  of  an 
extinct  cuiy  to  the  publicum  of  the  citizens  at  large, 
the  consent  of  the  whole  populus  was  requisite  ;  and 
this  is  the  origin  of  the  rule  that  testaments  were 
to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  pontiff  and  the 
curies.**  {HUL  ofKome^  vol  iL  p.  338.)  But  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  assertion  contained  in  the  first 
port  of  this  passage  ;  and  if  this  rule  as  to  escheat 
is  admitted  to  be  a  &ct,  the  rule  that  testaments 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  pontiff  and  curies  is  no 
necessary  conclusion.  Niebuhr  further  observes 
that  "  the  plebeian  houses  were  not  so  connected  ; 
but  the  whole  order  had  a  public  cofier  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres  ;  and  when  the  army,  being  as- 
sembled in  centuries,  either  on  the  field  of  Mnrs, 
or  before  a  battle,  passed  the  last  will  of  a  soldier 
into  a  law,  it  thereby  resigned  the  claims  of  the 
whole  body  to  the  property.*'  This  assertion  also 
is  not  supported  by  evidence,  and  is  therefore  a 
mere  conjecture  against  the  probability  of  which 
there  are  sufficient  reasons. 

The  Testamentum  in  procinctu  is,  for  anything 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  as  old  as  the  testament 
at  the  Calata  Comitia.  In  this  case  the  forms  of 
the  Calata  Comitia  were  of  necessity  dispensed 
with,  or  the  soldier  would  often  have  died  intes- 
tate. This  power  of  disposition  in  the  case  of  a 
Testamentum  in  procinctu  could  not  depend  on  the 
consent  of  the  whole  populus,  in  each  particular 
instance  ;  for  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  ex- 
cluded such  consent  He  had  therefore  full  power 
of  disposition  In  Procinctu,  a  cireumstance  which 
leads  to  the  probable  conclusion  that  the  will  made 
at  the  Calata  Comitia  differed  only  from  the  other 
will  in  its  forms  and  not  in  ita  substance.  Somo 
writers  assert  that  the  Testamentum  in  Procinctu 
could  only  be  made  after  the  auspices  were  taken, 
which  gave  the  testament  the  religions  sanction, 
and  that  when  the  auspices  ceased  to  be  taken  in 
the  field,  this  kind  of  testament  ceased  to  be  made; 
and  that  the  military  testaments  mentioned  about 
the  latter  part  of  the  republic  (as  by  Caesar,  BeU, 
GaXL  i.  39  ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  5,  Ac.)  were  not  the  same 
kind  of  testaments,  but  purely  military  testaments 
made  without  any  form,  which  in  the  Imperial 
period  became  in  common  use  and  of  which  Julius 
Caesar  probably  introduced  the  practice.  (Dig.  29. 
tit  1.  Dt  Tettameiito  MUiHs,)  Cicero  however 
speaks  of  the  will  In  productn  {de  Or,  l  53)  as 
then  in  use,  and  he  describes  it  as  made  **  sine 
libra  et  tabulis,**  that  is,  without  the  forms  which 
were  used  after  the  introduction  of  the  testamentum 
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a  ODjecx  oi  wnicn  win  w  leciire  eriaenoe  m  um 

fer.    The  form  of  Mancipatio  m  mlied  to  a 

iru  ezMtl  Y  Um  nme  focm  M  M>ftnMtio  ap- 

to  any  other  porpoeo :  it  waa  an  alienation 


per  act  et  Ubimm.  Thns  the  Teetamentom  in  Pn»- 
cinctn  aiwaja  retained  ita  characteriftie  of  being 
exempted  from  legal  /orms^  bat  at  to  the  eapadty 
of  the  Testator  it  was  always  subject  to  the  sanie 
rules  of  law  as  other  wills,  so  for  as  we  know. 

The  form  of  Mandpatio  owed  its  origin  to  poti- 
tire  enactments  :  it  was  a  fonn  of  alienation  ao- 
companied  with  certain  public  ceremonies,  the  pn- 
sumed  object  of  which  was  to  secare  eridenee  of  the 
transfer, 
will 

plied  to  any  other  purpose 
of  the  property,  and  accoiding  to  strict  principles 
it  must  hare  been  irrsTocaUe.  It  may  be  eon- 
duded  then  that  Roman  wills  were  originally  im- 
▼ocable.  It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  fiTo 
witnesses  to  the  Testament  (piMt  Rommmi  pttbtrta) 
were  representatires  of  the  five  Classes  of  Scrrius 
TuUius.  If  this  is  true  (which  is  a  mere  assump- 
tion) the  daaaes  were  represented  aa  witnesses 
only,  not  as  persons  who  gare  their  consent  to 
the  act  Ki^bach  states :  **  Mancipation  was 
originally  a  formal  sale  in  which  the  pnblicness  of 
the  transaction  constituted  the  essential  chaiacter- 
istic.  When  the  seller  had  transforred  to  the 
buyer  the  ownerdiip  of  a  thiqg  before  the  five 
representatiyes  of  tne  fire  classes  of  the  Roman 
People,  this  was  as  valid  as  any  other  Lex  which 
waa  brought  before  the  assembly  of  the  People  and 
passed  into  a  Lex.**  {Uebtr  die  Umeapiam  mr  Zeit 
der  Zw^f  Tc/tUt  pw  80.)  The  whole  meaning  of 
this  is  not  dear,  Irat  so  for  as  this  it  is  clear  and 
true :  the  Testamentum  per  aes  et  libnun  differed 
in  no  respects  as  to  the  cuacity  of  the  alienor,  from 
any  other  Mancipation.  Now  we  must  either  sup- 
pose that  the  assumed  consent  of  the  popnlns  to  the 
Testamentary  di^osition  at  the  Calata  Comitia, 
was  expreaaed  by  a  apecial  enactment  which  ahould 
tranafer  the  property  according  to  the  Testator'k 
wiah,  or  that  the  conaent  only  must  hare  beep 
given  to  the  transfor,  and  the  transfer  must  have 
been  made  in  the  usual  way :  the  latter  is  the  only 
conceiTable  case  of  the  two.  In  aasnming  this 
original  neceaaity  of  conaent  on  the  part  ot  the 
populua  to  the  testamentary  diqxMition,  we  aa- 
anme  that  Roman  property  waa  originally  inalien- 
able  at  the  will  of  the  owner.  Thia  may  be  true, 
but  it  ia  not  yet  ahown  to  be  aa 

The  Twelve  Tablea  recognixe  a  man^  power  to 
diapoae  of  hia  property  by  will  aa  he  pleased:  **  Uti 
leoaaait  auper  pecunia  tntelave  auae  lei  ita  jua  esto.^ 
(Ulp.  Frag,  tit  XL  1 4.)  It  ia  generally  admitted, 
and  the  extant  paaaagea  are  oonaiatent  with  the 
opinbn,  that  the  new  teatamentary  form  per  aes 
et  libnun  exiated  while  the  two  original  fonna  were 
atill  in  uae.  Now  in  the  teatamentum  per  aea  et 
libram  there  ia  no  pretence  for  aaying  that  any 
conaent  waa  required  except  that  of  the  buyer  and 
seller ;  and  the  Twelve  Tables  recognise  the  testa^ 
tor^s  power  of  disposition.  If  then  the  form  of 
testament  at  Comitia  Calata  snbaiated  after  the 
Twelve  Tablea,  we  have,  according  to  the  vieira  of 
some  writera,  a  form  of  teatamentum  to  which  the 
conaent  of  the  teatator  waa  anfficient  and  another 
form  in  which  it  waa  not  There  atill  remaina  to 
thoae  who  aupport  thia  opinion,  the  power  of  aaying 
that  the  conaent  of  the  aovexeign  people  had  become 
a  form,  and  therefore  it  waa  indifferent,  ao  far  aa 
concema  thia  conaent,  whether  the  will  waa  made 

the  Comitia  where  it  would  be  fully  witnessed, 
T  aes  et  libnun  where  it  would  be  witnessed 
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by  the  five  representatives.  Bat  it  is  easy  to  aofc- 
gest  possibilities  ;  less  easr  to  weigh  evidcDoe  ac- 
curately and  to  deduce  its  Vgitimate  coBseqacBcoL 
As  already  observed,  there  seeoM  to  have  bees 
no  role  of  law  that  a  testament  most  be  wiittea. 
The  mandpatio  required  no  writing,  nor  did  the  »- 
stitatioii  of  a  herea,  and  the  number  of  whacaaea 
was  probably  required  in  order  to  aecnre  evidence 
of  the  teatator*a  intentiona.  Thuaiti8aaid(Dig.28. 
tit  1.  a.  21)  thai  the  heres  might  eitli«  be  umAm 
by  oral  declaration  (■Bagafiiifio)  or  by  vritinfe. 
Written  wills  however  were  Um  **■»■«■»*■»  fam 
amoqgthe  Romans  at  least  in  the  later  lepublieaB 
and  in  the  imperial  periodsL  They  were  written 
on  tablets  of  wood  or  wax,  wfaenoe  the  word 
**  eeim**  is  often  used  as  equivalent  to  ^  tabeUa;^ 
and  the  expressioos  prima,  seounda  com  are  equi- 
valent to  prima,  secundapagina.  The  wiQ  naight  be 
written  either  by  the  testator  or  any  other  pcnon 
with  his  consent,  and  sometimes  it  was  mnde  with 
the  adviceof  a  hwyer.  It  was  written  in  tke  Latia 
language,  until  a.  n.  4Sd  when  it  was  enacted  thai 
wilb  might  be  in  Greek.  (Cod.  6.  tit  23.  a.  21.) 
By  the  dd  hw  a  kgpcy  could  not  be  given  in  the 
Greek  langum,  thM^  a  fideicommisBam  coold  be 
BO  given.  It  does  not  appear  thai  there  was  origi- 
nally  any  signature  by  the  witaessea,  The  will  was 
sealed,  but  this  might  be  dcoe  by  the  teatator  in 
secret,  for  it  was  not  neoeaaary  thai  the  witneasea 
ahould  know  the  contents  of  the  will ;  they  vtere 
witaeaaes  to  the  formal  act  of  mandpatioi,  and  to 
the  teatatorla  dedaration  that  the  tabulae  which  he 
Hdd  in  hia  hand  eontained  hia  last  wilL  It  mnat 
however  have  been  in  some  way  so  maiked  aa  to 
be  recognised,  and  the  piactiee  of  the  witncssa 
(laite)  sealing  and  signing  the  wiQ  became  oommeoL 
(As  to  the  will  of  Ciandina,  see  SuetoDiiH,  C&m^Eks, 
44.)  It  was  necessary  for  the  witneasea  both  to 
seal  {tigmat€\  that  is,  to  make  a  mark  with  a  ring 
{ammtbu)  ex  something  dse  on  the  wax  aad  to  add 
their  names  (odknAcre).  The  five  witaeaaes  signed 
their  names  with  their  own  hand,  and  tkdr  ad> 
scription  also  dedared  whose  will  it  waa  thai  they 
'  (Dig.  28.  tit  1.  s.  Sa>  The  seala  aad 
wen  both  on  the  outside.  A  T 
,  which  applied  to  wills  amc^ 
struments,  enacted  that  they  should  be  ^ 
and  signedas  foUovra:  they  were  to  be  tied  witha 
triple  thread  (^tmiai)  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
mugin  which  was  to  be  perforated  at  the  naiddle 
part,  and  the  wax  was  to  be  put  over  the  thread 
and  sealed.  Tabulae  which  were  produced  in  any 
other  way  had  no  validity.  (Omnpare  Panlua, 
S.  R,  V.  tit  25.  a.  6,  where  impositae  seems  to  be 
the  true  reading,  with  Sueton.  Nm-.  17.)  A  man 
might  make  sevenl  copies  of  his  wiU,  which  was 
often  done  (mt  vulgo  fieri  sate,  Dig.  31.  tit  1. 
s.  47 ;  a  case  put  to  Procalua)  for  the  aake  of 
caution.  Both  Auguatna  and  Tiberiua  made  two 
copiea  of  their  willa.  (Sueton.  ila^.  101,  TSber,  76.) 
When  aealed,  it  wasdepodted  with  somefiriend,  or 
in  a  temple,  or  with  the  Vestal  Virgins ;  and  after  the 
testator*s  death  it  waa  opened  (regigman)  in  due 
form.  The  witneaaes  or  the  major  part  were  preaent 
and  after  they  had  acknowledged  their  aeaia,  the 
thread  (Jvnm)  waa  broken  and  the  wiU  waa  opened 
and  read,  and  a  copy  waa  made  ;  the  original  was 
then  aealed  with  the  public  aeal  and  pland  in  the 
archium,  whence  a  freah  copy  might  be  got,  if  the 
firat  copy  ahould  ever  be  loot  (Paulus,  iv.  6.)  This 
practice  deacribed  by  Paulua  may  have  been  of 
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oonndenble  antiqiiitj.  The  will  of  Aognstas 
which  had  b«en  deposited  with  the  Vestal  Viigins 
was  brought  into  the  Senate  after  his  death 
(Tacit  Anm.  i  8) :  none  of  the  witnesses  were 
admitted  ezeept  those  of  Senatorian  lank  ;  the 
rest  of  the  witnesses  acknowledged  their  signa- 
tures ontdde  of  the  Curia.    (Sneton.  Ttt.  2S.) 

A  passage  in  a  NotoI  of  Theodosios  IL  (jl  d. 
439,  D«  Tniammtit)  states  the  old  practice  as  to 
the  signatore  of  the  witnesses.  **  In  ancient  times 
a  testator  showed  (ofhnbat)  his  written  testament 
to  the  witnesses,  and  asked  them  to  bear  testimony 
that  the  will  had  so  been  shown  to  them  {oblaianim 
tabularum  perkiben  legHtnonittm)  **  which  are  almost 
the  words  of  Gains.  The  Noyel  goes  on  to  state 
that  the  ignorant  presumption  of  posterity  had 
changed  the  cautious  rule  of  the  ancient  law,  and 
the  witnesses  were  required  to  know  the  contents 
of  the  will ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
many  persons  prefened  dying  intestate  to  lettins 
the  contents  ot  their  wills  be  known.  The  Noru 
enacted  what  we  may  presume  to  haye  been  the 
old  usage,  that  the  testator  might  produce  his  will 
sealed,  or  tied  up,  or  only  closed,  and  oflfer  it  to 
seven  witnesses,  Roman  citiiens  and  puberes,  for 
their  sealing  and  adseription,  provided  at  the  same 
time  he  dedaied  the  instrument  to  be  his  will  and 
signed  it  in  their  presence,  and  then  the  witnesses 
affixed  their  seals  and  signatures  at  the  same  time 
also.  Valentinian  in.  enacted  that  if  aTestamentum 
was  holognphum,  witnesses  were  not  necessary. 

A  fragment  of  a  Roman  will,  belonging  to  the 
time  of  Trajan,  was  published  by  Pugg^  in  the 
Bhemisehea  Museum^  rol.  L  p.  249,  Ac  ;  and  it  is 
ezpUined  by  Rudorff  (Da$  Tutament  dn  Da- 
Mjm'iM,  Zintmshri/tj  &c.  vol.  xii.  p.  301). 

The  penalties  against  fraud  in  the  case  of  wills 
and  other  instruments  were  fixed  by  the  Lex 
Cornelia.     [F4I8UM.] 

The  Edict  established  a  less  formal  kmd  of  will, 
since  it  acknowledged  the  validity  of  a  written  will 
when  there  had  been  no  mancipatio,  provided  there 
were  seven  witnesses  and  seven  seals,  and  the  tes- 
tator had  the  testamentifiustio  at  the  time  of  making 
the  will  and  at  the  time  of  his  death.  (Gains,  ii 
1 47.)  The  terms  of  the  Edict  are  given  by  Cioere 
(m  Vmr,  i.  1,  45.)  The  Edict  only  gave  the  Bo- 
nonim  Possessio  which  is  the  sense  of  hereditas  in 
the  passage  of  Cicero  referred  to,  as  well  as  in  Gaios 
(ii.  1 1 9).  This  so-called  Praetorian  Testament  ex- 
isted in  the  Republican  period,  and  for  a  long  time 
after.  Thus  a  man  had  his  choice  between  two 
forms  of  making  his  will ;  the  Civil  form  by  Man- 
cipatio, and  the  Praetorian  wiUi  seven  seals  and 
seven  witnesses,  and  without  Mancipatio.  (Savigny, 
B^rag  xur  Cfefehiokis  der  Aom.  TVsftim.,  Zeittehri/i^ 
vol.  i.  p.  78.) 

The  Praetorian  Testament  prepared  the  way  lor 
the  abolition  of  Mancipatio,  the  essential  character 
of  a  will  made  according  to  the  Jus  Civile,  and  in 
the  Legishition  of  Justinian  the  form  of  making  a 
testament  was  simplified.  It  required  seven  male 
witnesses  of  competent  age  and  legal  capacity,  and 
the  act  must  be  done  in  the  presence  of  all,  at  the 
same  place,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  it  must 
be  continuous.  The  testator  might  declare  his  last 
will  orally  (sme  ieripHi)  before  seven  witnesses, 
and  this  was  a  good  will  If  it  was  a  written  will, 
the  testator  acknowledged  it  before  the  witnesses 
as  his  last  will,  and  put  his  name  to  it,  and  the 
witoesiea  then  subscribed  their  names  and  affixed 
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their  seals.  The  testator  might  write  his  will  or 
have  it  written  by  another  person,  but  such  other 
person  could  derive  no  advantage  under  the  wilL 

[SsifAT080ONaULTC7M  JilBONIANUlT.] 

The  cases  in  which  a  will  was  not  valid,  becanse 
the  heredes  sui  were  not  expressly  exheredated,  are 
stated  in  Hxebb  (Roman). 

A  testament  which  was  invalid  from  the  first  wai 
Injustum  and  never  oonld  become  valid :  it  was 
Non  jure  fiKtnm,  when  the  proper  forms  had  not 
been  observed  ;  it  was  Nnllins  Momenti,  as  in  the 
ease  of  a  fiiiusfiunilias  who  is  **  praeteritus.**  A 
Testamentum  Justnm  might  become  either  Roptum 
or  Irritnm  in  eonsequenoe  of  subsequent  events. 
(Dig.  28.  tit  8.  •.  1.) 

A  testament  became  Rnptum,  if  the  testator  made 
a  subsequent  testament  m  due  form  as  required 
by  law :  and  it  made  no  matter,  whether  or  not 
there  turned  out  to  be  a  heres  under  the  second 
will ;  the  only  qnestioo  was  whether  there  could 
have  been  one.  If  then  the  heres  named  in  the 
second  will  refosed  the  hereditas,  or  died  either 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  or  after  his  death, 
and  before  the  cretio,  or  foiled  to  oomply  with  the 
conditions  of  the  will,  ot  lost  the  hereditas  under 
the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea — ^m  all  these  cases 
the  paterfomilias  died  intestate. 

The  testator  mnst  have  a  capacity  to  make  a 
will  and  continue  to  have  the  capacity  until  his 
death  ;  but  this  principle  does  not  apply  to  mental 
sanity,  for  the  wiU  was  valid  if  the  testator  became 
insane.  But  the  will  became  Irritnm  if  the  tes- 
tator sustained  a  capitis  diminutio  after  the  date  of 
the  will ;  or  if  it  foiled  of  effect  because  there  was 
no  heres.  Thus  a  prior  will  which  was  invalidated 
by  a  subsequent  will  was  Rnptum,  and  if  there  was 
no  heres  under  the  subsequent  will,  such  will  was 
Irritnm. 

If  a  man  who  had  made  a  will  was  taken  pri- 
soner b^  the  enemy,  his  will  was  good  jure  post* 
liminii  if  he  returned  home;  if  be  died  in  captivity, 
it  was  made  as  valid  by  the  Lex  Cornelia  as  if  he 
had  not  been  a  captive. 

Though  a  will  might  be  Rnptum  or  Irritum  by 
the  Jus  Civile^  it  was  not  always  without  effect ; 
for  the  Bonomm  Possessio  secundum  tabulae  might 
be  had  by  the  scriptus  heres,  if  the  will  was  wit- 
nessed by  seven  witnesses,  and  if  the  testator  had 
the  testamentifoetio.  The  distinction  between  the 
case  of  a  will  which  was  invalid  Jure  Civili  for 
want  of  due  forms,  and  one  which  was  invalid  for 
want  of  legal  capaci^  to  dispose  of  property  by 
will  was  well  recognised  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
(Top.  1 1.)  A  will  alM  became  Ruptum  by  adgnatio, 
that  is,  if  a  suus  heres  was  bom  after  the  making 
of  the  will  who  was  not  either  instituted  heres  or 
exheredated,  as  the  hw  required.  A  quasi  adgnatio 
also  arose  by  adoption,  or  by  the  in-  manum  eon- 
ventio,  or  by  succession  to  the  place  of  a  suns  heres, 
as  in  the  instance  of  a  grandson  becoming  a  snua 
heres  in  consequence  of  tne  death  or  the  emancipa* 
tion  of  a  son :  a  will  also  became  ruptum  by  the 
manumission  of  a  son,  that  is,  where  the  son  after 
a  first  and  second  mancipation  returned  into  the 
power  of  his  fother.     [Bmancipatio.] 

A  testament  was  called  Inofficiosom  which  waa 
made  in  1^^  form,  **sed  non  ex  officio  pietatis.** 
For  instance,  if  a  man  had  exheredated  his  own 
children,  or  passed  over  his  parents,  or  brothers  or 
sisters,  the  will  was  in  form  a  good  will,  but  if 
there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  tiiis  exheredatioa 
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or  pneterition,  the  penons  aggriered  might  hsTe 
•n  Inofiicioti  qnerela.  The  ground  of  the  oom- 
plMDt  WM  the  allegation  that  the  teatator  was 
*'non  HUiae  mentis,**  ao  as  to  hare  capacity  to 
mnke  a  wilL  It  was  not  alleged  that  he  was 
Furiotns  or  Demens,  for  these  were  technical  words 
which  implied  complete  legal  incapacity.  The  dis- 
tinction was  a  fine  one,  and  worthy  of  the  subtlety 
of  the  Jurists,  to  whom  it  may  be  pnsnmed  to 
owe  its  origin.  By  the  legialation  of  Justinian 
no  person  oould  maintain  a  Querela  inoffidosi  beyond 
the  degree  of  brothers  and  sisters  ;  and  brothers 
and  sisters  could  only  maintain  their  claim  against 
^  scripti  heredes  **  who  were  **  tiupei  persooae.** 
The  complaint  also  could  only  be  maintained  in 
casos  where  the  oomplaining  parties  had  no  other 
right  or  means  of  redress.  If  any  portion,  how- 
ever  small,  was  left  by  the  will  to  the  complaining 
party,  he  could  not  maintain  a  Querela  inofficioai, 
and  be  was  only  intitled  to  so  much  as  would  make 
up  his  proper  share.  If  the  judex  declared  the 
testamentum  to  be  Inofficiosum,  it  waa  rescinded  ; 
but  if  there  were  sereral  heredes,  the  testament 
would  only  be  rescinded  as  to  him  or  them  against 
whose  institution  the  Judex  had  pronounced. 
The  portion  of  an  hereditas  which  might  be  claimed 
by  tlic  Querela  inofficiosi  was  one-fourth,  which 
was  divided  among  the  chiimants  pro  rata.  (Plin. 
Rp,  T.  1  ;  Inst  2.  tit.  18  ;  Pig.  6.  tit.  2,  De 
Inoflicioso  Testamento.) 

The  Querela  Inofficioai  is  explained  by  Savigny 
with  hb  usual  perspicuity  {Stfttem^  Jbc  toL  vl  p. 
127).  When  a  testator  passed  oyer  in  his  will 
any  of  his  nearest  kinsfolks,  whd  in  the  case  of 
intestacy  would  be  his  heredes,  this  gave  rise  to 
the  opinion  that  the  person  thus  passed  over  had 
merited  this  mark  of  the  testatorls  disapprobation. 
If  this  opinion  was  unfounded,  the  testator  had  done 
an  unmerited  injury  to  the  person,  and  his  remedy 
was  by  geuing  the  will  set  aside,  as  made  under 
the  influence  of  passion.  If  the  wUl  was  set  aside, 
the  testator  was  thereby  declared  to  hare  died  in- 
testate, and  the  comphiinant  obtained  the  hereditas 
which  was  the  immediate  object  of  the  QuereU,  or 
his  share  of  iL  But  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
Querela  was  the  public  re-establishment  of  the  in- 
jured honour  of  the  comfdainant,  who  in  this  action 
appeared  in  a  hostile  position  with  respect  to  the 
Testator  who  had  brought  his  character  in  question. 
Consequently  this  action  had  for  its  ultimate  object 
Vindicta,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  action  consisted 
in  the  difference  between  this  ultimate  object  of 
the  action  and  the  immediate  object  of  it  (pro- 
perty), which  was  merely  a  means  to  the  ultimate 
object    [Vindicta.] 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  when  the  Querela 
Inofficiosi  was  introduced  as  a  mode  of  setting  aside 
a  will  The  phrase  Testamentum  Inofficiosum 
occurs  in  Cicero,  and  in  Quintilian  (/ait  Or. 
X.2). 

Codicilli  were  an  informal  will:  they  may  be 
defined  to  be  a  testamentary  disposition  of  such  a 
kind  which  does  not  allow  any  direct  universal 
succession,  and,  consequently,  neither  the  direct 
appointment  nor  ezheredation  of  a  heres,  even 
though  the  codicilli  are  confirmed  by  a  testa- 
ment ;  but  he  who  was  appointed  heres  by  a 
testament,  might  be  requested  by  codicilli  to  give 
the  hereditas  to  another  altogether  or  in  part,  eren 
though  the  codicilli  were  not  confirmed  by  a  Testa- 
ment   A  legacy  oould  not  be  given  by  codidUi, 
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unless  the  codicilli  were  confirmed  by  a  will  ;  and 
this  must  be  the  case  to  which  Pliny  refien  {Ejk, 
ii.  16).  Acilianus  had  made  Pliny  **  heres  ex 
parte,^  but  he  had  also  made  eodicilli  in  his  own 
handwriting,  which  as  Pliny  allegca  were  Toid 
{pro  wm  $eripii»  habemii)^  because  they  were  not 
confirmed  by  the  will.  Now,  as  already  obaersed, 
it  appears  firom  Gains  (it  273),  that  a  penon  who 
was  appointed  heres  by  a  will,  might  be  required 
by  eodicilli  to  give  the  whole  hereditas  or  a  part  to 
another,  even  though  the  codicilli  were  not  can- 
firmed  by  a  will.  But  Pliny  is  speaking  of  eodieilll 
which  were  void  for  want  of  a  tostamentaiy  oosw 
firmatioQ ;  and  this,  as  we  leam  from  Gains,  is  tfao 
case  of  a  legacy  given  by  codiciUi  which  have  not 
been  oonfirmed  by  a  wilL  This  confiimatiaBi  mighi 
be  either  prospective  er  retrospective  (si  n  teste* 
wtemio  camrU  iaitalor,  titqwid^mid  m  eadidUia  aerip' 
mrit^  id  raimm  $it^  Gains,  iL  270  ;  gmos  monmmot 
feeen.  Dig.  29.  tit  7.  s.  8).  This  passage  of  Pimy 
as  to  the  confirmation  of  codicilli  by  a  testament, 
has  sometimes  been  misunderstood.  It  is  stated, 
(Dig.  29.  tit  7.  s.  8),  **  Conficiuntar  codiciUi  qua- 
tuor  modis :  ant  enim  in  futnrum  confinnantar  aot 
in  praeteritnm,  aut  per  fideieonmiissiun  testamento 
(acto  aut  sine  testamento.**  These  four  modes  are 
refeired  to  in  Gains :  the  first  two  are  contained  in 
the  words  above  quoted.  Si  in  testamento^  Ac :  the 
third  is  the  case  of  the  heres  institutus  being  re- 
quired to  give  the  hereditas  to  another  penon  by 
ocMlicilli  non  confiimati ;  and  the  fourth  ia  the  ease 
of  a  fideicommissum  given  by  codicilli  of  a  penon 
who  made  no  other  testamentary  dispoaitioii.  It 
was  a  rule  of  law  that  codicilli,  when  duly  made, 
were  to  be  considered  (except  in  a  few  cases)  ss 
incorporated  in  the  will  at  the  time  when  the  will 
was  made,  a  principle  which  led  to  various  legal 
eonclusions,  which  tne  Roman  jurists  deduced  with 
their  usual  precision.     (Dig.  27.  tit  7.  a  2.) 

Originally  there  was  probably  no  particular  fixn 
rcquind  for  codicilli ;  but  there  must  have  been 
evidence  of  their  containing  the  testator^  intcnticn. 
Subsequently  witnesses  were  required  and  five  wit- 
nesses were  sufficient  for  codicilli  made  in  wxitii^, 
if  the  witnesses  subscribed  their  nsmes  to  the  cotU- 
cillL  (Cod.  6L  tit  36.)  But  a  man  oould  with- 
out writing  and  in  the  presence  of  five  witnesses 
impose  a  fideicommissum  on  his  hares.  A  testa- 
ment which  was  defective  as  such,  might  be  ef- 
fectual as  codicilli  The  power  to  make  oodiciili 
was  the  same  as  the  power  to  make  a  testament 
(Dig.  29.  tit  7.  J^  Jun  OodieiUonm;  Inst  2.  tit 
25.) 

The  subject  of  Roman  Testaments  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  expounded  in  a  huge  treatise,  and  it 
would  require  to  be  treated  historically.  The  pre- 
ceding sketch  may  be  useful,  and  generally  true, 
and  it  affecta  to  be  nothing  more.  (Gains,  iL  101 
—108  ;  Ulp.  Fitiff,  xz. ;  Inst  2.  tit  10,  Ac. ;  1%. 
2a  tit  1  ;  Cod.  6.  tit  23  ;  Vangerow,  Pamdeitem, 
&c  ii.  §  427,  &a)  [G.L.] 

TESTIS,   a   witness.      1.  GassK.     [Mar- 

TYBIA.]     2.    ROVAN.     [JUSJURANDUM.] 

TESTU'DO  (x<A«6riy),  a  tortoise,  was  the  name 
given  to  several  other  objects. 

1.  To  the  Lyra,  because  it  was  sometimes  made 
of  a  tortoise-sheU.     [Lyra.] 

2.  To  an  arched  or  vaulted  root  (Yiig.  Aem.  i 
505;  Cic.Bnit22.)  [Trmplum,  p.  1112,  a] 
Thus  in  a  Roman  house,  when  the  (>ivum  Aedinm 
was  roofed  all  over  and  had  no  openii^  or  com- 
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plnyiam  in  tbe  centre,  the  Cavnm  Aediam  wn» 
called  Testudo.     ( Varr.  X.  X.  v.  1 6 1,  ed.  MUller.) 
[DoMU8,p.427,b.] 

3.  To  a  military  machine  moving  upon  wheels 
and  roofed  over,  used  in  besieging  cities,  mider 
which  the  soldiers  worked  in  undermining  the 
walls  or  otherwise  destroying  them.  (Caes.  B.  O, 
V.  42,  43,  B,C.  iL  2.)  It  was  usually  covered 
with  raw  hides  or  other  materials  which  could 
not  easily  be  set  on  fire.  The  battering-ram 
[Aribs]  was  fircquently  placed  under  a  testudo  of 
this  kind,  which  was  then  called  Te$tudo  Arietaria, 
(Vitmv.  z.  19.  p.  322,  Bip)  Vitravius  also  men- 
tions and  explains  the  construction  of  several  other 
military  machines  to  which  the  name  of  Testudines 
was  given  (x.  20,  21 ;  compare  Polyb.ir.  41). 

4.  The  name  of  Testudo  was  also  applied  to  the 
covering  made  by  a  close  body  of  soldiers  who 
pkced  their  shields  over  their  heads  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  The 
shields  fitted  so  closely  together  as  to  present  one 
unbroken  surface  without  any  interstices  between 
them,  and  were  also  so  firm  that  men  could  walk 
upon  them,  and  even  horses  and  chariots  be  driven 
over  them.  (Dion  Cass.  zliz.  30.)  A  testudo  was 
formed  {testudmem /aoere)  either  in  battle  to  ward 
off  the  arrows  and  other  missiles  of  the  enemy,  or, 
which  was  more  firequently  the  case,  to  form  a  pro- 
tection to  the  soldiers  when  they  advanced  to  the 
walls  or  gates  of  a  town  for  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing them.  (Dion  Oss.  L  e. ;  Liv.  z.  43  ;  Oaes.  B. 
6^.  ii.  6  ;  Sail  Jug,  94  ;  863  cut  annexed,  taken 
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from  the  Antonine  column.)  Sometimes  the  shields 
were  disposed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  testudo 
slope.  The  soldiers  m  the  first  line  stood  up- 
right, those  in  the  second  stooped  a  little,  and  each 
line  successively  was  a  little  lower  than  the  pre- 
ceding down  to  the  last,  where  the  soldiers  rested 
on  one  knee.  Such  a  disposition  of  the  shields 
was  called  Fattiffoia  Testudo,  on  account  of  their 
sloping  like  the  roof  of  a  building.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  plan  were  obvious:  the  stones  and 
missiles  thrown  upon  the  shields  rolled  off  them 
like  water  firom  a  roof ;  besides  which,  other  sol- 
diers frequently  advanced  upon  them  to  attack  the 
enemy  upon  the  walls.    The  Romans  were  accus- 


tomed to  form  this  kind  of  testudo,  as  an  exercise, 
in  the  games  of  the  Circus.  (Liv.  xliv.  9  ;  Polyh. 
xxviii.  12.) 

TKTRADRACHMON.     [Drachma.] 

TETRARCHA  or  TETRARCHES  (rerpdp^ 
XV')'  This  word  was  originally  used,  according  to 
its  etymological  meaning,  to  signify  the  governor  of 
the  fourth  part  of  a  country  (Terpapx^fi  or  Trrpcu. 
iapxia).  We  have  an  example  in  the  ancient  di- 
vision of  Thessaly  into  four  tetrarchies,  which  was 
revived  by  Philip.  (Harpocrat  s.  v.  Ttrpapxia: 
Strabo,  ix.  p.  430  ;  Demosth.  PhiUpp.  ii.  p.  117; 
Eurip.  AloesL  1154  ;  Thirlwall^s  Chreeoe,  vi.  pp.  13, 
14.)  [Tag  178.]  Each  of  the  three  Gallic  tribes 
which  settled  in  Gabitia  was  divided  into  four  te- 
trarchies, each  ruled  by  a  tetrarch.  (Strabo,  xii. 
pp.  666,  S67  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  42.)  This  arrange- 
ment subsisted  till  the  latter  tiroes  of  the  Roman 
republic  (Appian.  Miihrid.  46,  Syr,  50,  BdL  Civ, 
iv.  88),  but  at  last  the  twelve  tetrarchs  of  Gallo- 
graecia  were  reduced  to  one,  namely  Deiotams. 
(Liv.  EpU,  xciv.  ;  Cic  pro  DeioL  15  ;  Hirtius, 
de  Bell  Alex.  67.)  Some  of  the  tribes  of  Syria 
were  ruled  by  tetrarchs,  and  several  of  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Herod  ruled  in  Palestine  with  this 
title.  (Plin.  «:  AT.  v.  16,  19  ;  Joseph.  Anliq.  xiv. 
13.  §  1,  xvii.  8.  §  1,  xi.  4.  §  18,  xvii.  11.  §  1, 
xi  2.  §  1,  VU,  11.)  Niebuhr  {HUt.  <^Rome,  ii. 
p.  135)  remarks  that  the  tetrarchs  in  Syria  were 
zemindars,  who  occupied  the  rank  of  sovereigns,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  zemindars  of  Bengal  succeeded 
under  Lord  Comwallis  in  getting  themselves  re- 
cognised as  dependent  princes  and  absolute  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil. 

In  the  later  period  of  the  republic  and  under  the 
empire,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  used  the  title 
(as  alsa  those  of  eihnarch  and  phylarch)  to  de- 
signate those  tributary  princes  who  were  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  called  kings.  (Com- 
pare Lucan.  viL  227  ;  Sallust,  Catil.  20  ;  Cic.  pro 
MiL  28,  in  V<am,  12  ;  Herat  Sat,  I  3. 12  ;  Veil. 
Patera  ii.  51  ;  Tacit  Amtal.  xr.  25.)      [P.  S.] 

TETRASTY'LOS.     [Timplum.] 

TETRO'BOLUS.     [Drachma.] 

TETTARACONTA,  HOI  (o/  rerra^otna), 
the  Fortyj  were  certain  ofiicers  chosen  by  lot,  who 
made  reguhir  circuits  through  the  demi  of  Attica, 
whence  they  are  called  SMourrol  Kark  ^fiov%  to 
decide  all  cases  of  odxla  and  t&  Ttpl  ruu  fiialtcp^ 
and  also  all  other  private  causes,  where  the  matter 
in  dispute  was  not  above  the  value  of  ten  drachmae. 
Their  number  was  originally  thirty,  but  was  in- 
creased to  forty  after  die  expulsion  of  the  thirty 
tyrants,  and  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  by 
Thrasybulus,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the 
hatred  of  the  Athenians  to  the  number  of  thir^. 
They  differed  from  other  8<feaoTat,  inasmuch  as 
they  acted  as  eitrcrywyetr,  as  well  as  decided  causes  ; 
that  is,  they  received  the  accusation,  drew  up  the 
indictment,  and  attended  to  all  that  was  under- 
stood in  Athenian  law  by  the  riytfwvla  rod  8t«rour. 
rripiov.  They  consequently  may  be  classed  among 
the  regular  magistrates  of  the  state.  (Pollux,  viii. 
40 ;  Harpocrat  »,  v.  Kark  IS^fiovs  BtKourrfis  • 
Rhetor.  Lex.  310. 21  ;  Demosth.  e.  Titnoer,  p.  735. 
11,  c  PafUaen.  p.  976.  10  ;  Schubert,  De  Aedil, 
pp.  96—98  ;  Meier,  AU.  Proc.  pp.  77—82  ;  Scho- 
mann.  Ant.  Jur.  PubL  Graee.  p.  267.  10.) 

TEXTOR,TEXTRINUM.  [Tela,  p.  1099.] 

THALAMITAE,  THALA'MII  (doXo^os 
daXd/uoi),     [Navis,  p.  788,  a.] 
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THALLOTHORI    (»«AAof^).      [Pana- 

THINAKA,  p.  857,  A.] 

THALY'SIA  (;»aX^ia),  a  feiUvid  eelebmtod 
in  honour  of  Diooyiiif  uid  Demeter  (Menand. 
Rhet  quoted  by  Meuniui),  or  acoording  to  otban 
of  Demetor  alone,  aa  it  U  dMcribed  by  Thoocritna 
in  hia  MTenth  idyll,  and  by  tba  grammariant  who 
wrote  the  argumente  to  the  HuneL  It  waa  held  in 
antumn,  after  the  harreat,  to  thank  the  goda  for 
the  benefite  they  had  confened  upon  men.  (Span- 
heim  ad  Caikmaek.  ifmi.  m  Obt.  20  and  137  ; 
WOatemann  «f  TlUoeriC /«fjtf.  vii.  S.)        [L.8.] 

THARGE'LIA  (di^y^AiaX  a  featival  cele- 
bimted  at  Athena  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  Thaigelion 
in  honour  of  ApoUe  and  Artenia  (EtymoL  M. ; 
Snidaa,  t. «.  6a^74Ai«),  or  acoording  to  the  Seho- 
liaat  en  Ariatophanea  (EqmL  1405)  in  honoor  of 
Uelioa  and  the  Uorae  ;  the  ktter  atetement  how* 
ever  ia  in  aubatanoe  the  aame  aa  the  Ibnner.  The 
ApoUo  who  waa  honoond  by  thia  featiTal  waa  the 
Delian  Apollo.     (Athen.  x.  n.  424.) 

The  real  feattval,  or  the  Thaigelia  in  a  nanower 
•enae  of  the  word,  appeaca  to  hare  taken  place 
on  the  7th,  and  on  the  pieoeding  day  the  dty 
of  Athena  or  rather  ita  infaabitanta  were  purified. 
(Pint  ^ymp.  Till  1  (  Diog.  Lafrt.  it  44  ;  Harno- 
eiat  «.  o.  ^a^^uw^f.)  The  manner  in  which  tnia 
purification  waa  effected  ia  Teiy  exttaordinary  and 
eertainly  a  remnant  of  very  ancient  ritca,  for  two 


put  to  death  on  that'  day,  and  the 
one  died  on  benalf  of  the  men  and  tbe  other  en  be- 
half of  the  women  of  Athena.  The  name  by  which 
theae  Tictima  were  deaignated  waa  ^apftwnl :  ac- 
cording to  aome  aceounto  both  of  them  were  men, 
but  acoording  to  olhera  the  one  dying  on  behalf  of 
the  women  waa  a  woman  and  the  other  a  man. 
(Heaych.  t. «.  ^apptatcoL)  On  the  day  when  the 
aacrifiee  waa  to  be  performed  the  Tictima  were  led 
(Mt  of  the  city  to  a  place  near  the  aea,  with  the 
aeoompaniment  of  a  peeuliar  melody,  called  KpsAinit 
W/uof,  played  on  the  flute.  (Heaych.  t.  «.)  The 
neck  of  the  one  who  died  for  the  men  waa  aur- 
rounded  with  a  gaiknd  of  black  figa,  that  of  the 
other  with  a  garland  of  white  onea  ;  and  while 
they  were  prooeeding  to  the  place  of  their  deetiny 
they  were  beaten  with  roda  of  fig-wood,  and  iiga 
and  other  things  wen  thrown  at  them.  Cheeae, 
figa,  and  eake  were  put  into  their  handa  that  they 
might  eat  them.  They  were  at  hut  burnt  on  a 
funeral  pile  made  of  wiid  fig-wood,  and  their  aahea 
were  thrown  into  the  aea  and  aoattered  to  the 
winda.  (Taetzea,  CM,  ▼.  25.)  Soma  writen  n^in- 
toin  firam  a  paaaage  of  Ammonina  (de  DiJ^vmi, 
VocaL  p.  142^  ed.  Valck.)  that  they  were  thrown 
into  the  aea  alive,  but  thia  paaaage  leavea  the 
matter  uncertain.  We  are  not  infonned  whether 
thia  expiatory  and  purifying  aacrifiee  waa  offned 
regulariy  every  year,  but  from  the  name  of  the 
▼ictima  (^op^ioacoi)  aa  well  aa  from  the  whole  ac- 
count of  Tsetaea,  which  ia  founded  on  good  au- 
thoritiea,  it  appeara  highly  probable  that  thia  aa^ 
edifice  only  took  place  in  caae  of  a  heavy  calamity 
having  befallen  the  city  (pofoimit  rijs  w6ktm9\ 
auch  aa  the  plague,  a  fiunine,  Ac  What  penona 
were  choaen  aa  victima  on  auch  occaeiona  ia  not 
mentioned,  and  we  only  leam  from  Suidaa  (t.  e. 
^apfuucat)  that  they  were  kept  at  the  public  ex- 
penae  (irtfiMri^  rpi^fu^oi).  But  they  were  in 
all  probability  criminala  aentenoed  to  death,  and 
who  were  kept  by  the  state  from  the  time  of  their 
condemnation  to  be  aacrificed  at  the  Thaigelia.    In 
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the  eartier  timea  however  they  wef«  not  criniaila, 
but  either  cripplea  (Tsetxea,  Le.»-  SchoL  ad  Ar-^ 
iapk.  Ban,  733),  or  persona  who  offered  to  c^ 
voluntarily  for  the  good  of  their  cuumry.  (AU^es. 
ix.  p.  370  ;  Suidaa,  a. «.  Iky^ovi.) 

The  aecond  day  of  the  Thaigelia  waa  aolnaniv-i 
with  a  proeeaaion  and  an  agon  which  cooaasfird  r: 
a  cyclic  chorua  performed  by  men  at  the  expKUK 
of  a  choragUb  (Lyaiaa,  da  Mtmer.  aeeepL  pu  *^33  ; 
Antiphon,  da  CkarmL  c.  11  ;  Denaoath.  m  Mid,  j. 
617.)  The  piiie  of  the  victor  in  thia  mgaa  »^ft  a 
tripod  which  he  had  to  dedicate  in  the  temple  t.* 
Apollo  which  had  been  built  by  PeiMscratua.  (Std- 
daa,  n  9.  n^ier.)  On  thia  day  it  waa  mrtowsry 
for  persona  who  were  adopted  into  a  fiunily  to  l« 
aolemnly  ragiatered  and  received  into  the  gre« 
and  the  phratria  of  the  adoptive  paovnta.  Tnj 
aolemnity  waa  the  aame  as  thatof  r^giateri^g  oct't 
own  children  at  the  apataria.  (laaeua,  die  ApoUod, 
htnd.  c.  15,  da  Aruiank,  kerod,  c.  &)  CAI»o^- 
Tio  (QanxK).] 

Reapecting  &e  origin  of  the  Thaigelia  there  are 
two  acoounta.  Aceoiding  to  latnia  (^pt  PkoL  Lf*. 
p.  467  ;  Etymol.  M.,and  Haipocrat.«.«.  ^apfta/Us) 
the  ^<y»iairof  derived  their  name  from  one  Phar- 
macua,  who  having  atolen  the  aacred  phiaU  «i 
ApoDo  and  beizq;  eanght  in  the  act  bj  the  men  of 
Achillea,  waa  atoned  to  death,  and  thia  event  was 
commemorated  by  the  awful  aacrifiee  at  the  Thar- 
gelia.  Helladina  (p,  534.  3),  on  the  other  hand^ 
atatea  that  at  fiiat  theae  expiatory  aacrifioea  wtre 
oflliered  for  the  purpoae  of  purifying  the  city  of  coa^ 
tagioua  diseaaeai  aa  the  Atbeniaoa  after  the  deatl 
of  the  Cretan  Andiogeua  were  visited  bv  th« 
plague.  A  aimilar  featival,  probably  aa  imitarr.!: 
of  the  Thaigelia,  was  celebrated  at  Massila. 
(Petron.  141.)  (See  Meursius,  Cfraaeid  J^eriarj^ 
a,v,B«fy4i\ta',  Bade^  Cfe$ok.  der  fyriaek.  DickHu-i^^ 
der  Hellm,  L  p^  173,  &&,  where  aa  aeeount  is  s.ao 
given  of  the  upaZlut  p6f»os;  K.  F.  Hermann, 
HandL  der  Gottetd.  Altera,  %  60,  n.  4,  Ac)  [L.^.J 

THEATRUM  (^^^poy).  The  Athenians  bf- 
fore  the  time  of  Aeachylua  had  only  a  woodea 
scaffolding  on  which  their  dramas  were  performed. 
Such  a  wooden  theatre  was  only  erected  for  tbe 
time  of  the  Dionyaiac  festivals,  and  waa  after»-ard« 
pulled  down.  The  first  drama  that  Aeachylus 
brought  upon  the  stage  waa  performed  upon  auch  a 
wooden  acaffbld,  and  it  ia  recorded  aa  a  aingnlar 
and  ominoua  coincidence  that  on  that  oocmiou 
(500  B.  c)  the  acafiblding  broke  down.  To  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  auch  an  accident  the  build- 
ing of  a  atone  theatre  was  forthwith  commeneed  ou 
the  south-eastern  descent  of  the  acropolia,  in  the 
Lenaea ;  for  it  should  be  observed  that  throughoat 
Greece  theatres  were  always  built  upon  eminences, 
or  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  hilL  The  new  Atheuiaa 
theatre  waa  built  on  a  very  huge  Bcale,and  appean 
to  have  been  constructed  with  great  skill  in  rqgard 
to  ita  aoouatio  and  perapective  arrangementa,  but 
the  name  of  the  arehitect  ia  not  known.  It  ia 
highly  probable  that  diamaa  were  performed  in 
thia  new  theatre  aa  soon  as  it  waa  practicable,  and 
before  it  waa  completely  finiahed,  which  did  not 
take  jdaoe  till  about  b.  c,  340,  unleaa  we  adopt  the 
untenable  auppositkm  that  the  completion  of  the 
Attic  theatre  at  this  time  refers  to  a  aeeond  theatre 
(Pana.L29.  §16;  Plut.  riLX.OraL  pp.  841,  c^ 
852,  c.)  During  thia  long  interval  of  forty  Olyn^ 
piada  theatrea  were  erected  in  all  parte  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minora  althoi^h  Athena  waa  the  centra 
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of  the  Greek  drama  and  the  only  place  which  pro- 
duced great  masterworks  in  this  department  of 
literature.  It  shonld  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
theatres  are  mentioned  in  several  parts  of  Greece 
where  the  worship  of  Dionysns  and  the  drama 
connected  with  it  did  not  exist,  so  that  these  build- 
ings were  devoted  to  other  public  exhibitions. 
Thus  at  Athens  itself  there  were  in  later  times^ 
besides  the  theatre  in  the  Lenaea,  two  others,  vis. 
the  *Aypivir9ioy  and  the  M  •PrryfAAj?  ^iarpw^ 
which  were  not  destined  for  dramatic  performances, 
but  were  only  places  in  which  the  sophists  de- 
livered their  declamations.  At  Sparta  there  was 
a  theatre  of  white  marble  (Paus.  iiL  14.  §  1)  in 
which  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  choral 
dances  perfonned,  and  the  like  (Athen.  iv.  p.  139, 
xiv.  p.  631),  for  the  festive  joy  of  Dionysus  and 
the  regular  drama  were  foreign  to  the  Spartans. 
All  the  theatres  however  which  were  constructed 
in  Greece  were  probably  built  after  the  model  of 
that  of  Athens,  and  with  slight  deviations  and 
modifications  they  all  resembled  one  another  in  the 
main  points,  as  is  seen  in  the  numerous  ruins  of 
theatres  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Sicily.  Some  of  them  were  of  prodigious  di- 
mensions. The  theatre  at  Epidaums  in  the  grove 
of  Aselepius,  of  which  considerable  ruins  are  still 
extant,  excdled  in  beauty  the  Roman  theatres 
(Pans,  ii  27.  §  &),  and  in  size  even  that  of  Mega- 
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lopolis,  which  was  reckoned  the  largest  theatre  in 
Greece.  (Paus.  viii.  32.  §  1 .)  The  great  num- 
ber of  ruins  of  theatres  may  enable  us  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  partiality  of  the  Greeks  for  such 
magnificent  buildings,  and  of  their  gigantic  dimen* 
sions.  The  ruhis  of  the  theatre  at  Argos  enclose 
a  space  of  450  feet  in  diameter ;  the  theatre  of 
Ephesus  is  even  660  feet  in  diameter.  Upon 
these  ruins  see  the  works  of  Clarke,  Dodwell, 
Leake,  Hughes,  Arundell,  and  the  Supplement  to 
Stuarts  AnHquUiei  of  Athens, 

The  construction  of  the  Greek  theatres  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  dispute  in  mo- 
dem times,  and  although  all  the  best  writers  agree 
on  the  great  divisions  c^  which  a  theatre  consisted, 
the  details  are  in  many  cases  mere  matters  of  con- 
jecture. The  Attic  theatre  was,  like  all  the  Greek 
theatres,  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  place 
for  the  spectators  formed  the  upper  or  north- 
western, and  the  stage  with  all  that  belonged  to  it 
the  south-eastern  part,  and  between  these  two 
parts  lay  the  orchestra.  We  shall  consider  each  of 
these  three  divisions  separately,  together  with  its 
parts  and  subdivisions,  referring  the  reader  to  the 
annexed  plan  which  has  been  made  from  the  re- 
mains of  Greek  theatres  still  extant,  and  from  a 
careful  examination  of  the  passages  in  ancient 
writers  which  describe  the  whole  or  parts  of  a 
theatre,  especially  in  Vitnivius  and  Pollux. 


1.  The  place  for  the  spectators  was  in  a  nar- 
rower sense  of  the  word  called  divrfop.  The  seats 
for  the  spectators,  which  were  in  most  cases  cut 
into  the  rock,  consisted  of  rows  of  benches  rising 
one  above  another  ;  the  rows  themselves  (a)  formed 
parts  (nearly  three-fourths)  of  concentric  circles, 
and  were  at  intervals  divided  into  compartments 
by  one  or  more  broad  passages  (b)  running  between 
them  and  parallel  with  the  benches.  These  pas- 
sages were  called  ZiaiAiuroy  or  Koraro/udl,  Lat 
proKmctiomtt  (Yitmr.  t.  3  and  7 ;  Bekker,  Ante- 


dot,  p.  270  ;  PcUux,  iv.  123  ;  Harpocrat  and  Suid. 
i,  V,  Kararofjt4i)^  and  when  the  concourse  of  people 
was  very  great  in  a  theatre,  many  persons  might 
stand  in  them.  Gne  side  of  such  a  passage  formed 
towards  the  upper  rows  of  benches  a  wall,  in  which 
in  some  theatres,  though  perhaps  not  at  Athens, 
niches  were  excavated  which  contained  metal  ves- 
sels (iix*^)  to  increase  the  sounds  coming  from  the 
stage  and  orchestra.  (Vitruv.  i.  1.  §  9,  v.  4  ; 
Sti^liti,  AnAHoL  der  Bauhaut^  Ac.  il  1.  p.  150.) 
Across  the  rows  of  benches  laa  itaiii^  by  which 
4c 
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penoni  miglit  aaeend  iiom  the  lowest  to  tbo  higli- 
Mt  Bat  these  ttain  nm  in  ttnught  lines  only 
from  one  pmecinctio  to  another ;  snd  the  stain  in 
the  next  series  of  rows  were  jost  between  the  two 
ataiit  of  the  lower  series  of  benches.  Bj  this 
coarse  of  the  stain  the  seats  were  dirided  into  a 
number  of  compartments  resembling  cooes  bom 
which  the  tops  an  cat  off ;  hence  they  were  termed 
ircp«£l€t,  and  in  Latin  emmti.  The  whole  of  the 
|>Iace  for  the  spectaton  [diurpw)  was  sometimes 
designated  by  the  name  ttotko¥^  Latin  ooceo,  H 
being  in  most  cases  a  real  excaTation  of  the  reck. 
AboTe  the  highest  row  of  benches  there  rose  a  co> 
Tered  portico  (c),  which  of  eouse  for  exceeded  in 
beight  the  opposite  boildings  by  which  the  stage 
was  surrounded,  and  appean  to  hare  also  contri- 
buted to  increase  the  aeoastae  eifoct  (ApoL  JIM. 
iii.  p.  49,  Hip.)  The  entrances  to  the  seaU  of  the 
spectaton  were  partly  ondergroimd,  and  led  to  the 
lowest  rows  of  benches,  while  the  upper  rows  must 
baTo  been  accessible  from  above.  (Pollux,  ir.  123  ; 
Athen.  xir.  p.  622.) 

2.  The  orehestra  {Ifxhrpu)  was  a  circular  level 
space  extending  in  front  of  the  spectators,  and 
somewhat  below  the  lowest  row  of  benches.  But 
it  was  not  a  complete  cirele,  one  segment  of  it 
being  appropriated  to  the  stage.  The  orchestim  was 
the  place  for  the  chorus,  where  it  peribnned  its 
evolutions  and  dances,  for  which  purpose  it  was 
covered  with  boards.  As  the  chorus  was  the  ele- 
ment out  of  which  the  dnma  arose,  so  the  or- 
chestn  was  originally  the  most  important  part  of  a 
theatre  :  it  formed  the  centre  around  which  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  building  were  grouped.  In  the 
centre  of  the  drele  of  the  orchestra  was  the  ^fji4K% 
that  is,  the  altar  of  Dionysus  (d),  which  was  of 
course  nearer  to  the  stage  than  to  the  seaU  of  the 
spectators,  the  distance  from  which  was  precisely 
the  length  of  a  radius  of  the  circle.  In  a  wider 
sense  the  orchestm  also  comprised  the  broad  pas- 
sages {vdpoioty  e)  on  each  side  between  the  pro- 
jecting wings  of  the  stage  and  the  scats  of  the 
spectators,  through  which  the  chorus  entered  the 
orchestnu  The  chorus  generally  arranged  itself  in 
the  space  between  the  thymele  and  the  stage.  The 
thyroele  itself  was  of  a  square  form,  and  was  used 
for  various  purposes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
different  plays,  such  as  a  funeral  monument,  an 
altar,  &c  It  was  made  of  boards  and  surrounded 
on  all  sides  with  steps.  It  thus  stood  upon  a 
raised  platform,  which  was  sometimes  occupied  by 
the  leader  of  the  chorus,  the  flute-pUyer,  and  the 
rhabdopbori.  (MUUer,  Dissert,  on  the  Eumem.  of 
AeechyL  p.  249,  &c  tnmsl.)  The  flute-pUyer  as 
well  as  the  prompter  {bwo^eKtis^  monitor)  were 
generally  placed  behind  the  thymele,  so  as  to  foce 
the  stage  and  not  to  be  seen  by  the  spectaton. 
(Plut.  Hei  ymU,  geremd,  praeo,  p.  813,  e. ;  Ath.  xiv. 
pi  631.)  The  orchestra  as  well  as  the  hiarpw  lay 
under  the  open  sky  ;  a  roof  is  nowhere  mentioned. 

3.  The  stage.  Steps  led  from  each  side  of  the 
orchestra  to  the  stage,  and  by  them  the  chorus 
probably  ascended  Uie  stage  whenever  it  took  a 
real  part  in  the  acti<m  itself.  The  back  side  of  the 
stage  was  closed  by  a  wall  called  the  otcnirii  or 
seeiM,  from  which  on  each  side  a  wira  projected 
which  was  called  the  wofMuric^nor.  The  whole 
depth  of  the  stage  was  not  very  great,  as  it  only 
comprised  a  segment  of  the  circle  of  the  orchestra. 
The  whole  space  from  the  scena  to  the  orchestra 
was  termed  the  prosoauinm  (^rfoaKii^w¥\  and  was 
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wkat  we  sbmud  call  the  real  st^gcu  Thai  part  of 
it  which  was  nearest  to  the  orcheatrB,  and  wbere 
the  actota  stood  when  they  spetke  was  tlse  A«7«Mr, 
also  called  4apif Of  or  4«^arrcs,  in  iMSin.  fmtpkmm^ 
which  vras  of  ooune  nised  abovw  the  uithistia 
and  probably  on  a  level  with  the  thymele.  Whtf 
the  ImooKlihm  uras  k  not  dear ;  ooase  tbink  tha: 
it  uras  a  place  to  which  the  aetata  withdrew  whea 
they  had  acted  their  parts,  othenlhmk  thai  h  was 
the  same  as  the  aorfoT^(Siiida8,«.«.Xmir4>;bai 
as  it  is  stated  that  the  j^se^a^rior  wm  adorned 
with  statoes,  it  seems  mare  probable  that  H  was 
the  wall  under  the  XsyeSsr  which  freed  tha  oRhes- 
tim  and  the  spedatoni  The  9w^  or  ooma  was» 
as  wa  have  sdrsody  stated,  the  wall  which  dosed 
the  stage  ( ^iruswai'— i  and  hg&mm)  Cram  bdiad. 
It  represented  a  suitable  badcgroand  or  tha  locality 
in  which  the  action  was  going  on.  Belbfw  the  play 
began,  it  waseovcred  with  a  curtain  (wmpaerirmrjMa^ 
wpooiHimuf^  oilfKaim^  Latin  oafasas  er  mpoHaaa; 
EtymoL  M.  nv.  AftAit :  Athen.  xiiL  p.  587  ;  Pol- 
lux, iv.  123.)  When  the  play  began  this  caitam 
was  let  down  and  was  rolled  upon  a  rolkr  under- 
neath the  stage.  The  proscenium  and  kgcon  thus 
wen  never  concealed  nom  the  spectatooi  Am  n- 
gards  the  scenery  represented  en  the  om^s^  it  was 
different  for  tiagedy,  comedy,  and  the  aalrrie 
drama,  and  for  each  of  these  kinda  of  poeny  the 
scenery  mast  have  been  capable  of  variona  niodifr- 
cations  according  to  the  character  of  each  indiri- 
dual  play  ;  at  least  that  this  was  the  oaae  with  the 
various  tragedies,  is  evident  from  the  scenes  de- 
scribed in  the  tragedies  still  extant  In  the  latter 
however  the  back-ground  (wnv^)  in  moat  cases 
represented  the  front  of  a  palace  with  a  door  in  the 
oentra  (i)  which  was  called  the  rofol  door.  This 
palace  genemlly  consisted  of  two  stories  (SttfrtT^a, 
Pollux,  iv.  129),  and  upon  its  flat  roof  there  ap- 
pean to  have  sometimes  been  some  devated  place 
from  which  persons  mjght  observe  what  was  going 
on  at  a  distance.  (Enrip.  Pkoemis$.  88,  &c)  The 
palace  presented  on  each  side  a  projecting  wii^, 
each  of  which  had  iu  separate  entrance.  These 
wings  generally  represented  the  habitations  of 
guests  and  visitors  All  the  three  doon  most  have 
been  visible  to  the  spectators.  (YitruT.  ▼.  7.) 
The  protagonistes  always  entered  the  stage  throogh 
the  middle  or  royal  door,  the  denter^^istes  and 
tritagonistes  through  those  on  the  right  and  left 
wings.  In  trsgedies  like  the  Prometheus,  the 
Peniana,  Philoctetea,  Oedipus  in  Colonna,  and 
othen  the  back-ground  did  not  represent  a  palace. 
Then  are  other  pieces  a^ain  in  which  the  soeoa 
must  have  been  changed  m  the  coune  of  the  per- 
formance, as  in  the  Eamenides  of  Aeschylus  and 
the  Ajax  of  Sophodes.  The  dramas  ef  Eniipides 
required  a  great  variety  of  scenery  ;  and  if  in  ad- 
dition to  this  we  recollect  that  sevenl  peces  were 
pUyed  m  one  day,  it  is  manifiBst  that  the  mechani- 
cal parts  of  stage  performance,  at  least  in  the  days 
of  Euripides,  must  have  been  bnoght  to  great  per- 
fection. The  scena  in  the  Satyric  drama  af^wan 
to  have  always  lepnsented  a  vroody  district  with 
hills  and  grottoes;  in  oomedy  the  aoena  represented, 
at  least  in  later  times,  the  fronts  of  private  dwell- 
ings or  the  habitations  of  slaves.  (Vitrur.  t.  8.  §  1 ; 
Pollux,  ir.  125.)  The  art  of  scene-painting  must 
have  been  applied  long  before  the  time  of  Sopho- 
des, although  Aristode  (PosC  ir.  16)  ascribes  its 
introduction  to  him.  [Pn^ruaA,  p,  908,  b.] 
The  machines  in  the  Cheek  theatres  were  ex- 
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tiemely  nnmeroiu,  Init  we  are  in  many  caset  unable 
to  form  an  exact  idea  of  their  nature  and  their 
effect!.  We  shall  only  mention  the  most  important 
among  them.  1.  The  wtpiaieroi  (m)  stood  near 
the  two  side  entnmces  of  the  scena ;  their  form 
was  that  of  a  prisma,  and  by  a  single  torn  they 
produced  a  change  in  the  scenenr.  (Vitruy.  t.  7  ; 
Pollux,  iv.  126.)  2.  The  xBt^un  icXiiuucn^  or 
the  Charonian  steps,  by  which  the  shades  ascended 
from  the  lower  world  upon  the  stage.  (Pollux,  ir. 
1 32.)  3.  The  /kiix<0^9  mp^  or  i^ffntia,  a  nuu;hine 
by  which  gods  or  heroes  were  represented  passing 
through  or  floating  in  the  air :  hence  the  proverb, 
dew  est  mackma,  (Pollux,  It.  126,  128,  131  ; 
Snidas,  $.  v.  *E^t^ :  Hesych.  $.  v.  KfdSri.)  4.  The 
i^AcTpa  or  iKKhKKniui,  [ExosTRik.]  5.  The 
dtoKayuoVy  an  especial  elevated  place  above  the 
acena  for  the  Olympian  gods  when  they  had  to  ap- 
pear in  their  full  majesty.  (Pollux,  iv.  130  ;  Phot 
Lex,  p.  597.)  6.  The  fiporruor,  a  machine  for  imi- 
tating thunder.  It  appears  to  have  been  placed 
underneath  the  stage,  and  to  have  consisted  of 
loTf^  bnisen  vessels  in  which  stones  were  rolled. 
(Pollux,  iv.  130  ;  Suidas,  «.  v,  Bporr^ :  Vitruv.  v. 
7.)  Respecting  several  other  machines  of  less  im- 
portance, see  Pollux,  iv.  vepl  fi4pvif  d^drpov. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  the  differences, 
which  are  presented  by  many  ruins  of  theatres  still 
extant,  from  the  description  we  have  given  above. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  in  the  theatres 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  Macedonian  time  the  space 
between  the  thymele  and  the  logeum  was  converted 
into  a  lower  stage,  upon  which  mimes,  musicians, 
and  dancers  played,  while  tho  ancient  stage  (pros- 
cenium and  logeum)  remained  destined,  as  before, 
for  the  actors  in  the  reguUur  drama.  This  lower 
stage  was  sometimes  called  thymele  or  orchestra. 
(MUller,  HitL  of  Greek  JU^  i  p.  299  ;  Donaldson, 
The  Theatre  of  ike  Greeks,) 

The  Romans  must  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  theatres  of  the  Italian  Greeks  at  an  early 
period,  whence  they  erected  their  own  theatres  in 
similar  positions  upon  the  sides  of  hills.  This  is 
still  clear  from  the  ruins  of  very  ancient  theatres  at 
Tusculum  and  Faesuhie.  (Niebnhr,  Hid.  ofRomey 
iii.  p.  364,  &C.)  The  Romans  themselves  however 
did  not  possess  a  regular  stone  theatre  until  a  very 
late  period,  and  although  dramatic  representations 
were  very  popular  in  earlier  times,  it  appears  that 
a  wooden  stage  was  erected  when  necossaiy,  and 
was  afterwards  pulled  down  again,  and  the  plays 
of  Plautus  and  Terence  were  performed  on  such 
temporary  scaffoldings.  In  the  mean  while  many  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  about  Rome  had  their  stone 
theatres,  as  the  introduction  of  Greek  customs  and 
manners  was  less  strongly  opposed  in  them  than 
in  the  city  of  Rome  itself.  Wooden  theatres, 
adorned  with  the  most  profuse  magnificence,  were 
erected  at  Rome  even  during  the  last  period  of  the 
republic  The  first  attempt  to  build  a  stone  theatre 
was  made  a  short  time  before  the  consulship  of 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica.  It  was  sanctioned  by 
the  censors,  and  was  advancing  towards  its  com- 
pletion, when  Scipio,  in  155  B.C.,  persuaded  the 
senate  to  command  the  building  to  be  pulled  down 
as  injurious  to  public  morality.  (Liv.  EpU.  48.) 
Respecting  the  magnificent  wooden  theatre  which 
M.  Aemilius  Scaurus  built  in  his  aedileship,  58  &&, 
see  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxvi.  24.  §  7.  Its  scena  consisted 
of  three  stories,  and  the  lowest  of  them  was  made 
of  white  marble,  the  middle  one  of  glass,  and  the 
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upper  one  of  gilt  wood.  The  cavea  contained 
80,000  spectators.  (Comp.  Plin.  H.N.  xxxiv.  17.) 
In  55  &  a  Cn.  Pompey  built  the  first  stone  theatre 
at  Rome  near  the  Campus  Martins.  It  was  of 
great  beauty,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  lUfter 
the  model  of  that  of  Mytilene ;  it  contained 
40,000  spectators  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  24.  §  7; 
compare  Dmmann,  Gettk,  Boms,  iv.  p.  520,  &c.) 
C.  Curio  built  in  50  B.  a  two  magnificent  wooden 
theatres  dose  by  one  another,  which  might  be 
chan^  into  one  amphitheatre.  (Plin.  H,  N, 
xxxvL  24.  §  8.)  After  the  time  of  Pompey,  how- 
ever, other  stone  theatres  were  erected,  as  the 
theatre  of  Mareellus,  which  was  built  by  Augustus 
and  called  after  his  nephew  Mareellus  (Dion  Cass. 
xliiL  49 ;  Plin.  H.N.  xxxvi.  12)  ;  and  that  of 
Balbus  (Plin.  L  c),  whence  Suetonius  {Aug.  44) 
uses  the  expression  per  irina  ikecUrct, 

The  construction  of  a  Roman  theatre  resembled, 
on  the  whole,  that  of  a  Greek  one.  The  principal 
differences  are,  that  the  seats  of  the  spectators, 
which  rose  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  around 
the  orehestra,  did  not  form  more  than  a  semi- 
cirole  ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  orehestra  like- 
wise formed  only  a  semicircle,  the  diameter  of 
which  formed  the  front  line  of  the  stage.  The 
Roman  orehestra  contained  no  thymele,  and  was 
not  destined  for  a  chorus,  but  contained  the  seats 
for  senatoiB  and  other  distinguished  persons,  such 
as  foreign  ambassadors,  which  are  caUed  **  primus 
subselliorum  ordo.*^  In  the  year  68  b.  c.  the  tri- 
bune L.  Roscius  Otho  carried  a  law  which  regu- 
lated the  places  in  the  theatre  to  be  occupied  by  tho 
different  classes  of  Roman  citizens :  it  enacted  that 
fourteen  ordines  of  benches  were  to  be  assigned  as 
seats  to  the  equites.  ( Liv.  Epit.  99  ;  Ascon.  ad 
Cornel,  p.  78,  ed.  Orelli.)  Hence  these  quataor- 
decim  ordines  are  sometimes  mentioned  without 
any  ftirther  addition  as  the  honorary  seats  of  the 
equites.  They  were  undoubtedly  close  behind  the 
seato  of  the  senators  and  magistrates,  and  thus 
consisted  of  the  rows  of  benches  immediately  be- 
hind the  orchestra.  Velleius  (ii.  32)  and  Cicero 
(pro  Mmren,  19)  speak  of  this  hiw  in  a  manner  to 
lead  us  to  infer  that  it  only  restored  to  the  equites 
a  right  which  they  had  possessed  before.  Another 
part  of  this  law  was  that  spendthrifts  and  persons 
reduced  in  their  circumstances  {decociores\  whether 
through  their  own  fiiult  or  not^  and  whether  they 
belonged  to  the  senatorian  or  equestrian  order, 
should  no  longer  occupy  the  seata  assigned  to  their 
order,  but  occupy  a  separate  place  set  apart  for 
them.  (Cic  PkHip.  ii.  18.)  In  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus the  S(>nate  made  a  decree^  that  foreign  am- 
bassadors should  no  longer  enjoy  the  privilege 
mentioned  above,  as  it  bad  sometimes  happened 
that  freedmen  were  sent  to  Rome  as  anrbassadois. 
The  soldien  also  were  separated  from  the  people 
by  the  same  decree  ;  the  same  was  the  case  with 
women,  praetextati  and  paedagogi.  (Suet  ^»^.  44.) 
This  separation  consisted  probably  in  one  or  more 
cunei  being  assigned  to  a  particuUr  class  of  per- 
sons. The  woodcut  on  the  following  pitfe  contains 
a  probable  representation  of  the  plan  of  a  Roman 
theatre. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  construction  of 
Greek  and  Roman  theatres  see  the  commentaton 
on  Vitruvius  (/.  c),  J.  Chr.  Genelli,  deu  Tkeater  2» 
Atken,  hUmchtiick  amf  Arddteetur^  Seenmie  vnd 
DarsteUungs  Ktmst  Uberhaupt^  Berlin,  1818,  8vo.  ; 
G.  C.  W.  Schneider,  Das  Attiseke  Tkeatenoesen, 
4c  2 
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tmm  bestcm  Venitiitn  der  GriecL  Dramatikar ; 
Stiojtlitx,  Arckaofoffis  der  Jkutktuut  der  Grieck. 
uttd  Homer  ;  Ferimni,  Storia  a  detcrip.  de*  princip. 
ieatri  ami.  e  modemi,  MOano,  1830  ;  the  Su|>- 
plcment  to  Stuart^s  Amtiq.  of  Athene  A  general 
ootline  U  also  givea,  by  MUUer,  ilisL  of  Gr.  Lit. 
i.  p.  299,  &.C  ;  and  by  Bode,  GetcL  der  dramaL 
Diekthuui  d.  HcUem.  \.  p.  156,  &c 

It  remaini  to  speak  of  a  few  point*  respecting 
the  attendance  in  the  Greek  theatres.  Theatrical 
'  representations  at  Athens  began  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  after  breakfast  (Aescnin.  e.  Ciesiipk.  p.  466; 
A  then.  zi.  p.  464)  ;  and  when  the  concourse  of 
people  was  ezpocted  to  be  great,  persons  would  even 
go  to  occupy  their  seats  in  the  night.  The  sun 
could  not  bo  very  troublesome  to  the  actors,  as 
they  were  in  a  great  measure  protected  by  the 
buildings  surrounding  the  sta^,  and  the  spectators 
protected  thcroseUes  against  it  by  hats  with  broad 
brims.  (Suidas,  «.  ro.  HiroMoi  and  Apflbccvi'.) 
When  the  weather  was  fine,  especially  at  the 
Dionysiac  festivals  in  spring,  the  people  appeared 
with  garlands  on  their  heads  ;  when  it  was  cold, 
as  at  the  Lena^a  in  January,  tbey  used  to  wrap 
themselves  up  in  their  duaks.  (Suidas,  L  e.) 
When  a  storm  or  a  shower  of  rain  came  on  sud- 
denly, the  spectators  took  refuge  in  the  porticoes 
behind  the  stage,  or  in  those  above  the  uppermost 
row  of  benches.  Those  who  wished  to  sit  com- 
fortably brought  cushions  with  them.  (Aeschin. 
e.  Ctesipk.  I.e.  ;  Theophr.  Char.  2.)  As  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  theatrical  performances  to  last  from 
ten  to  twelve  hours,  the  spectators  required  re- 
freshments, and  we  find  that  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  several  plays,  they  used  to  take  wine 
and  cakes.  (Athen.  xi  p.  464  ;  Aristot.  Etk, 
Nicd.  X.  5.) 

The  whole  of  the  carea  in  the  Attic  theatre 
must  have  contained  about  50,000  spectators.  The 
places  for  generals,  the  archoos,  priests,  foreign  am- 
bassadors, and  other  distinguished  persons,  were 
in  the  lowest  rows  of  benches,  and  nearest  to  the 
orchestra   (Pollux,  iv.    \'2U  viii.  133;  Schol  ad 


ArietopL  EqmL  572),  and  they  appear  to  ha^e 
been   sometimes  covered   with  a  sort  of  canopr. 
(Aeschin.  L  c)    The  rowa  of  benches  abore  th  <« 
were  occupied  by  the  senate  of  500,  those  next  in 
succession   by  the  ephebi,  and  the   rest    by  tH« 
people  of  Athens.     But  it  would  seem  that  tbcr 
did  not  sit  indiscriminately,  but  that  the  betttr 
places  wene  let  at  a  higher  price  than  the  others, 
and  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  take  a  place  for 
which  he  had  not  paid.     (PUt  Apolog,  pL  26 ; 
Aelian.   V.  H.  fu  13;  Demosth.  m  Mid.  p.  572.) 
The  question,  whether  in  Greece,  and  more  especi- 
ally at  Athens,  women  wtn  present  at  the  per- 
formance of  tragedies,  is  one  of  those  which  have 
given  rise  to  much  discussion  among  modem  scIkh 
uurs,  as  we  have  scarcely  any  passage  in  andcfi: 
writers  in  which  the  ]vesence  of  women  is  stated 
as  a  positive  fact  But  Jacobs  (  VermiaekL  Sdri/iai^ 
iv.  p.  272),  and  Passow  (in  Zimmermann^  Zatxir. 
fUr  die  Altertk.  1837.  n.  29),  have  placed  it  almost 
beyond  a  doubt,  firom  the  various  allusions  made  by 
ancient  writers,  that  women  were  allowed  to  be 
present  during  the  performance  of  tragedies.     This 
opinion  is  now  perfectly  confirmed  by  a  passage  in 
Athenaeus  (xiu  p.  534),  which  has  b<4n  quoted 
by  Becker  (C&onA/cs,  ii.  p.  560),  in  corTob(»atiflo 
of  the  conclusion  to  which  the  above  mentinied 
writers  had  come.     In  this  passage  we  find  that  at 
Athens,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war« 
the  spectators  in  the  theatre  consisted  of  men  and 
women.     We  have,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  reason   to   believe  that   women  were   not 
present  at  comedies,  while  boys  might  be  present 
both  at  tragedy  and  comedy.     (Theoph.  daract 
9  ;  Isaeus,  de   Ciron.  kered.   p.  206  ;    Aristoph. 
Nub.  537,  &.C  ;  Lucion,  de  Gymmut.  22.)     The 
seats  which  women  occupied  in  the  Greek  theatm 
i4>pear  to  have  been  separated  from  those  of  the 
men.     (Gottling,   in  the  Rkeimsek,  Aiut.  1834, 
p.  103,  Ac.) 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  and  pr«> 
venting  excesses,  the  ancients  had  a  sort  of  theatns 
police;  the  persons  who  held  this  (^ce  were  called 


THENSAE. 
in  Graece  ^a€Zwp6poi  or  paSiovxtn^  and  M  Rome 
Proeeonet.     (SchoL  od  Aristoph.  Pax^  718.) 

Respecting  the  attendance  at  the  Greek  theatres, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  people,  lee  a  veiy  good  dia- 
aertation  of  Becker,  in  hia  ChariMe$^  ii.  pp.  249 — 
278.  [L.  S.] 

THENSAE  or  TENSAE  (lor  the  orthography 
and  etymology  of  the  word  are  alike  doabtfiil,  al- 
though the  oldest  MSS.  generally  omit  theaapiiate) 
were  highly  ornamented  sacred  vehicka,  which,  io 
the  solemn  pomp  of  the  Ciroensian  games,  conveyed 
the  statnes  of  certain  deities  with  all  their  decora- 
tions  to  the  piilvinaria,  and  after  the  sports  were 
over  hore  than  back  to  their  shrines.  (Cic.  in  Verr. 
ii.  1, 59,  and  note  of  Psendo-Asoon.  iiL  27,  r.  72  ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg,  Aem.  i.  21 ;  Festna,  t,v,;  Diomedes, 
L  p.  372,  ed.  Putsch.  ;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii  40  ; 
TertulL  de  Spent  7.)  We  are  ignorsnt  of  their 
precise  form ;  for  although  we  find  seyeral  re- 
presentations upon  ancient  medals  and  other  works 
of  art,  of  gods  seated  in  cars,  and  especially  of  the 
aun-chaziot  of  Elagabalus  (Herodian.  v.  6  ;  see 
Vaiihint,  Nvmumaia  Imp,  roL  ii.  p.  269  ;  Oinzrot, 
IXe  Wdffen  tmd  Pahrwerhe^  &c  tah.  zliL  fig.  6)  ; 
yet  we  have  no  means  of  deciding  which,  if  any, 
of  these  are  tensae.  We  know  tlial  they  were 
drawn  hy  horses  (Pint  CofioiaH,  25,  who  calls 
them  i^<r(raf),  and  escorted  (dedmeere)  hy  the 
chief  senators  in  rohes  of  state,  who,  along  with 
pneri  patrimi  [Patrimi],  laid  hold  of  the  hridles 
and  traces,  or  perhaps  assisted  to  drug  the  carriage 
(for  dnoert  is  used  as  well  as  dedneere^  Liv.  v.  41), 
hy  means  of  thongs  attached  for  the  purpose  (and 
hence  the  proposed  derivation  from  tauh).  So 
sacred  was  this  duty  considered,  that  Augustus, 
when  lahouring  under  sickness,  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  accompany  the  tensae  in  a  litter.  If  one 
of  the  horses  knocked  up  or  the  driver  took  the 
reins  in  his  left  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  recom- 
mence the  procession,  and  for  one  of  the  attendant 
hoys  to  let  ^  the  thong  or  to  stumhle  was  profit- 
nation.  (Liv.  V.  41  ;  Pint.  L  e.;  Ascon.  /.  e.; 
Amoh.  adv.  genL  iv.  31  ;  compared  with  the  ora- 
tion ds  Hanap.  rtsp,  11  ;  TertulL  de  tor,  mil,  13, 
and  de  Spectac  7  ;  Suet  Octav.  43.) 

The  only  gods  distinctly  named  as  carried  in 
tensae  are  Jupiter  and  Minerva  (Suet  Veapas,  5  ; 
Dion  Cass,  zlvii.  40,  L  8,  IxvL  1),  to  which 
number  Mars  is  usually  added  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Dion  Cassius  (IxxviiL  8),  but,  in  the  pas- 
sage referred  to,  he  merely  states,  that  at  the  Cir- 
censian  games  celebrated  ▲.  D.  216,  the  statue  of 
Mars,  which  was  in  the  procession  (vo/iirciby),  fell 
down,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Dionysius 
(vii  72),  in  his  minute  description  of  the  Pompa 
Circensis,  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the  Tensae, 
but  represents  the  statues  of  the  gods  as  carried  on 
men^s  shoulders,  t.  e.  on  fercnhi.  That  a  consider- 
able number  of  deities  however  received  this 
honour  seems  prohable  from  the  expression  of 
Cicero,  in  his  solemn  appeal  at  the  close  of  the 
last  Verrine  oration,  ^  omnesque  dii,  qui  vehiculis 
tensarum  solemnes  coetus  ludorum  initb  ;  ^  though 
we  cannot  determine  who  these  gods  were.  We 
frequently  hear  indeed  of  the  chariot  of  Juno 
(Virg.Oeory,  iil  531),  of  Cybele  (Aen.  vl  784), 
and  many  others,  but  as  these  are  not  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  the  Pompa  Circensis,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  were  tensae.  Among  the 
impious  flatteries  heaped  on  Caesar,  it  was  decreed 
that  his  ivory  statue  should  accompany  the  images 
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of  the'  gods  to  the  circus  in  a  complete  chariot 
{Hpfta  8Aoy,  that  is,  a  fansa,  in  opposition  to  a  mere 
/ereidmn^KRd  that  this  chaoiot  should  stand  in  the 
Capitol  immediately  opposite  to  that  of  Jupitec 
(Dion  CassL  zliil  15,  21,  45,  xliv.  6.) 

Similar  homage  was  paid  upon  high  festivals  to 
the  images  of  their  gods  by  other  ancient  nations. 
Thus,  in  the  curious  ceremonies  performed  at 
Pi4)remis  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
Egyptian  deity,  whom  Herodotus  (ii  63)  imagined 
to  be  identical  with  Ares,  the  statue,  enshrined  in 
a  chapel  made  of  gilded  wood,  was  dragged  in  a 
four-wheeled  car  by  a  body  of  priests.  So  also, 
in  the  account  given  by  Athenaens  (v.  e.  27*  die), 
after  Callixenes  of  Rhodes,  of  the  goigeous  pageant 
at  Alexandria,  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phihi- 
delphua,  we  read  of  a  car  of  Bacchus  of  prodigious 
size,  most  costly  materials,  and  most  elaborate 
workmanship,  which  was  dragged  by  180  men, 
and  to  such  customs  we  may  find  a  parallel  in 
modem  times  in  the  usages  which  prevail  at  the 
fiistival  of  S.  Agatha  at  Catania,  and  8.  Rosolia  at 
Palerma 

(Scheffer  de  Re  vekieulari^  c.  24  ;  Oinarot,  Die 
Wagem  umd  Pakrwerke  der  Grieeken  vmi  R'dmer^ 
c.  55 ;  but  the  latter  author,  both  here  and  else- 
where, allows  his  imagination  to  carry  him  farther 
than  his  authorities  warrant)  [  W.  R.] 

THEODOSIA'NUS  CODEX.  [CodsxTuso- 

D08IANU8.] 

THEOPHA'NIA  (d€o<pdiwi\  a  festival  cele- 
brated  at  Delphi,  on  the  occasion  of  which  the 
Delphians  filled  the  huge  silver  crater  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  Delphic  god  by  Croesua, 
(Herod,  i.  51.)  Valckenaer  on  Herodotus  (l.e.) 
thought  that  the  reading  was  corrupt,  and  that 
^o^dwta  should  be  read,  as  this  festival  is  well 
known  to  have  been  celebrated  hy  the  Delphians. 
(Pkt  de  kU  qui  sero  a  nam.  paa.  p.  667 y  f ;  Pole- 
mon,  c^.  Aiken,  ix.  p.  372.)  But  both  festivals 
are  mentioned  together  by  Pollux  (i.  34),  and 
Philostratus  {Vii,  ApoUon,  iv.  31).  The  Theo- 
phania  were  intended  as  a  celebration  of  the  re- 
turn of  Apollo  to  Delplii  from  which  he  was  be- 
lieved to  ht  absent  during  the  winter  months.  An 
agon  called  theoxenia  was  also  celebrated  at  Pellene 
in  Achaia  in  honour  of  Hermes  and  Apollo.  (SchoL 
ad  Pind.  O^  viL  156,  ix.  146.)  But  no  particulon 
of  any  of  these  festivals  are  known.         [L*  S.] 

THEO'RI  (i^Mtfpoi),  were  posons  sent  on  spe- 
cial missions  (d««p{cu)  to  perform  some  religious 
duty,  as  to  consult  an  oracle,  or  to  ofier  a  sacrifice, 
on  behalf  of  the  state.  It  is  thus  exphiined  by  the 
grammarians :  ^wwp6iwoi,  ^  ol  dt^fttvoi^  ^  oi  ^poy- 
ri(om€S  wtpl  rii  dtuv  ol  ctf  dvffiay  trtfjurdfAtvoi  koI 
iofnits  feed  vayriyCpeis  irol  xPV^^'hpM,  (Harpocr. 
Suidas  and  Hesych.  »,  v,  8c«ipof :  compare  Pollux, 
ii.  55  ;  Sophocl.  Oed^,  7>r.  114.)  There  were  in 
some  of  the  Dorian  states,  as  the  Aeginetans,  Troe- 
senians,  Me8senians,and  Mantineans,  official  priests 
called  l^c«pot,  whose  duty  it  was  to  consult  oracles, 
interpret  the  responses,  &C.,  as  among  the  Spartana 
there  were  men  called  Pythii,  chosen  by  the  kings 
to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  (Schomann,  AnU 
Jur,  pttU,  Gr.  pp.  1 30, 395.)  At  Athens  there  were 
no  official  persons  called  dtvpoi^  but  the  name  waa 
given  to  those  citizens  who  were  appointed  from 
time  to  time  to  conduct  religious  embassies  to 
various  places ;  of  which  the  most  important 
were  those  that  were  sent  to  the  Olympian, 
Pythian,  Neniean,  and  Isthmian  games,  uioso 
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that  went  to  cobidU  the  Ood  at  Delphi,  and  thote 
that  led  the  toleiiui  proeewkm  to  Deloa,  where  the 
Atheniaiu  eetahliahed  a  qtiadrieonial  festival,  in 
levival  of  the  ancient  Ionian  one,  of  which  Hoomt 
tpeaka.  (Thuejd.  iii  104).  The  ezpenee  of  thew 
embaMiet  was  defrayed  partly  by  the  state  and 
partly  by  wealthy  dtiscni,  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  them  was  entrasted,  called  itpx*94mfoi^ 
chiefs  of  the  embassy.  This  was  a  sort  of 
AcirowpTto,  and  frequently  a  very  costly  one  ;  as 
the  chief  condnetor  represented  the  state,  and  was 
expected  to  appear  with  a  soitable  degree  of 
splendoor ;  for  mstance,  to  wear  a  golden  crown, 
to  driTe  into  the  city  with  a  handsome  chariot, 
retinue.  See.  Nicias,  who  was  Tery  rich,  b  re- 
ported to  have  incurred  great  expenses  on  his 
embassy  to  Delos,  beyond  what  was  required  of 
him  ;  and  Alcibiades  astonished  all  the  spectaton 
at  Olympia  by  the  magnificence  of  his  bosses, 
chariots,  Ace,  and  the  profuseness  of  his  expendi- 
ture. (B4ickh,Pmbl.Eeom.o/Atktms,  p.  214,  dec 
2d  ed. ;  Thirlwall,  HiM,  o/Grmet,  toL  iii.  pp^  217, 
830.)    [Dklia.] 

The  Sahuninian,  er  Delian,  ship  was  also  called 
b*mflls  voift,  and  was  principally  used  for  convey- 
ing  embassies  to  Delos,  though,  like  the  Paralns, 
it  was  employed  on  other  expeditions  besides. 
(Saidas,  /.  c  ;  Bikkh,  Id.  p.  240.)  [C  R.  K.] 

THEO'RIA  {dtupla),    [Tnaoai.] 

THEO'RICA  (;^f«p«ird).  Under  this  name  at 
Athens  were  comprised  the  monies  expended  on 
festivals,  sacrifices,  and  public  entertamments  ol 
various  kinds  ;  and  also  monies  distributed  among 
the  people  in  die  shape  of  largesses  from  the  stote. 

There  were,  according  to  Xenophon,  more  festi- 
vals at  Athens  than  in  i3l  the  rest  of  Greece.  {IM 
Bep.  Atk,  iiL  8.)  Besides  those  which  were  open 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  there  were  many 
confined  to  the  memben  of  each  tribe,  dome,  and 
hoaae.  These  hist  were  provided  for  out  of  the 
private  flxnds  of  the  community  who  celebrated 
them.  At  the  most  important  of  the  public  festi- 
vals, such  as  the  Dionysia,  Panathenaea,  Eleusinia, 
Thaif^lia,  and  some  others,  there  were  not  only 
sacrifices,  but  processions,  theatrical  exhibitions, 
gymnastic  contest^  and  games,  celebrated  with 
great  splendour  and  at  a  great  expense.  A  portion 
of  the  expense  was  defrayed  by  the  individuals, 
upon  whom  the  burden  of  ktiroopyin  devolved  ; 
but  a  considerable,  and  perhaps  the  htfger,  part 
was  defrayed  by  the  public  treasury.  Demos- 
thenes comphiins,  that  more  money  was  spent  on  a 
single  Panathenaic  or  Dionysiac  festival  than  on 
any  military  expedition.  {Pkiiip.  L  50.)  The  reli- 
gions embassies  to  Delos  and  other  places,  and 
especially  those  to  the  Olympian,  Nemean,  Isth- 
mian, and  Pythian  games,  drew  hugely  upon  the 
public  exchequer,  tnough  a  part  of  the  cost  fell 
upon  tlie  wealthier  citixens  who  conducted  them. 
(Schomann,  AmL  Jur,  fmU,  Gr.  p.  305.) 

The  largesses  distributed  among  the  people  had 
their  origin  at  an  early  period,  and  in  a  measure 
apparently  harmless,  though  from  a  small  begin- 
ning they  afterwards  rose  to  a  height  most  in- 
jurious to  the  commonwealth.  The  Attic  drama 
used  to  be  performed  in  a  wooden  theatre,  and  the 
entrance  wns  free  to  all  citisens  who  chose  to  go. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  the  crushing  to  get  in 
led  to  much  confusion  and  even  danger.  On  one 
occasion,  about  B.  c  500,  the  scafifulding  which 
supported  the  roof  fell  in,  and  caused  great  alarm. 
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It  was  then  determined  that  the  < 
no  longer  be  srstuitons.  The  fire  fiir  a  place  was 
fixed  at  two  ehols,  which  was  paid  to  tiie  leasee  of 
die  theatre,  (called  decrrp^mis,  j^mif  arfAy,  or 
A^ir/arrsir,)  who  undertook  to  keep  it  in  repair, 
and  constantly  rendv  fot  use,  on  eonditioa  of  beine 
allowed  to  receive  the  profits.  This  payment  cm- 
tinned  to  be  exacted  after  the  stoiie  fhia rn  was 
built.  Pericles,  to  relieve  the  poorer  dasvi^ 
passed  a  law  which  enabled  them  to  receive  the 
pcke  of  admission  from  the  slate  ;  afker  which  aH 
those  dtiaens  who  wen  too  poor  to  paj  far  their 
places  applied  for  the  money  in  thepahlic  aasenUr, 
which  was  then  frequendy  held  in  the  theatre. 
(Schumann,/!/,  p.  219.)  In  piooen  of  time  this 
donation  was  extended  to  other  entertainmcnto  be- 
sides theatrical  ones  ;  the  sum  of  two  obeli  bein? 
given  to  each  cttisen  who  attended  ;  if  the  festival 
lasted  tiro  days,  four  oboli ;  and  if  three,  six  oboti ; 
but  not  beyond.  Hence  all  theoric  Ini^gesaes  re- 
ceived the  name  of  tmf^Kim.  The  anms  thus 
given  varied  at  different  dmes,  and  of  ooone  de- 
pended on  the  state  of  the  pnUic  excheqaw. 
These  distributions  of  money,  like  those  of  gniu 
and  flour,  were  called  ttm/ial,  or  SioM-eu. 
They  were  often  made  at  the  Dienysiay  when  the 
allies  were  nresent,  and  saw  the  snrplos  of  their 
tribute  distributed  firon  the  orehestn.  The  appe^ 
tite  of  the  people  for  laigesses  grew  by  eneoonigv 
ment,  stimulated  from  time  to  time  by  designing 
demagogues ;  and  in  the  time  of  I>emoatheees 
they  seem  not  to  have  been  confined  to  the  poorer 
chisses.  {Pkti^  iv.  Ul.)  B9ckh  calcnhtce  that 
from  25  to  30  talento  were  spent  upon  them  aann- 
aUy.     (PM  Em.  o/AAms,^2U^  2d  td.) 

So  large  an  expenditure  of  the  public  fimds 
upon  shows  and  amusements  absorbed  the  re- 
sources, which  were  demanded  fiv  services  of  a 
more  important  nature.  By  the  ancient  law  the 
whole  surplus  of  the  annual  revenue  which  re- 
mained after  the  expense  of  the  civil  administn- 
don  (rik  wwpUntra  xphfuera  tiis  Sioud^MK)  was  to 
be  carried  to  the  military  fimd,  and  applied  to  the 
defence  of  the  commonwealth.  Since  the  time  of 
Pericles  various  demagogues  had  sprung  up,  who 
induced  the  people  to  divert  all  that  could  be 
spared  from  die  other  branches  of  dvil  expendi- 
ture into  the  Theoric  fund,  which  at  length  swal- 
lowed up  the  whole  surplus,  and  the  supplies 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  war  or  defence  were 
left  to  depend  upon  the  extraordinary  oontribn- 
tions,  or  property-tax  {%ic^opal).  An  attempt  was 
made  by  the  demagogue  Eubulus,  of  whom  Theo- 
pompus  says,  that  rdt  irpoffi^ovt  lueraftwBo^opiv 
Sier^Aci  (Athen.  iv.  p.  166),  to  perpetuate  thb 
system.  He  passed  a  law,  which  made  it  a  capital 
offence  to  propose  that  the  Theoric  fund  should  he 
applied  to  military  service.  In  b.  c  353  Apollo- 
dncus  carried  a  decree  empowering  the  people  to 
determine  whether  the  sui|>lus  revenue  might  be 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  war  ;  for  which  he  was  in- 
dicted by  a  ypa^  wapay6fjmit^  convicted  and  fined ; 
and  the  decree  was  annulled,  as  a  matter  of  coone. 
(Demosth.  e.  Neaer.  1 346^1 34&)  The  kw  of 
Eubulus  was  a  source  of  great  embarrassment  to 
Demosthenes,  in  the  prosecuti<ms  of  his  schemes 
for  the  national  defence  ;  and  he  seems  at  last,  but 
not  before  B.  a  339,  to  have  succeeded  in  repeal- 
ing it.  (Harpocr.  and  Snidas,  s.  ei.  Btttpacd  and 
E6«ovXor:  Bockh.  Id.  I  pp.  219—223;  Scho- 
Id.  PL  307.) 
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In  the  earlier  times  there  was  no  peraoD,  or 
board  of  perMUM,  ezpretsly  appointed  to  manage 
the  Theoric  fimdl  The  money  thns  appropriated 
was  diahnned  by  the  Hellenotamiae.  After  the 
anarchy,  the  hugeis  system  having  been  restored 
by  Agyrrhius,  a  board  of  manasen  was  appointed, 
who  are  called  iindl  ^^  '''¥  S<«puc^,  ol  M  rh 
dutfttichy  rrrayftmi  or  «cx*(fwron|/i^roi,  i^fwpuc^ 
^kpX^,  &c  They  were  elected  by  show  of  hands 
at  the  period  of  the  great  Dionysia,  one  from  each 
tribe.  In  the  time  of  Eabulos  many  other  branches 
of  the  administration  were  pkioed  under  the  control 
of  this  board  ;  as  the  management  of  the  ciril  ez- 
penditore,  the  office  of  the  Apodectae,  the  boilding 
of  docks,  arsenals,  street^  &e.  This  was  dictated 
by  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  no 
part  of  the  reTenne  shoold  be  impioperiy  diverted 
from  the  Theoric  fund,  which  they  thought  would 
be  prevented  by  increasing  the  powers  of  its  mana- 
gers. But  these  extraordinary  powers  iqipear  not 
to  have  been  of  long  continuance.  (Aeschin.  e, 
Clet^  57,  ed.  Steph. ;  Biickh,  p.  170,  Slc  ;  SchJH 
maun.  Id,  320 ;  Wachsmuth,  Hellm,  Alt.  voL  iL 
pt  I  pp.  12i^l27, 1st  ed.)  [C.  K.  K.] 

THEOXE'NIA.    [Thiophania.] 
THEUAPON  (dcpciviM').    [Hblotbs.] 
THERMAE.    [Balnkab,  p.  193,  b.] 
THERMOPO'LIUM.    [Calida  ;  Caupona.] 
THESAURUS  {dv<ravp69\  a  treasure-house. 
That  buildings  of  this  description  were  required, 
especially  by  kings  and  states,  in  the  earliest  period 
of  civilisation,  is  self-evident ;  and  tradition  points 
to  subterranean  buildings  in  Greece,  of  unknown 
antiquity  and  of  peculiar  formation,  as  having  been 
erected  during  the  heroic  period,  for  the  purpose  of 
prescn-ing  precious  metals,  arms,  and  other  pro- 
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A, entrance:  B, principal  chamber:  C,  small  side 
chamber. 
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pftrty  (icf  iM^Xia).  Such  are  the  treasury  of  Mi- 
n}'as,  at  Orchomenus,  described  by  Pausanias  (ix. 
36),  and  of  which  some  remains  still  exist  (Dod- 
well,  vol.  I  p.  227),  and  those  of  Atreus  and  his 
sons  at  Mycenae  (Paus.  ii.  16),  the  chief  one  of 
which,  the  so-called  Treasury  of  Atreus,  still  existo 
ahnost  in  a  perfect  state.  The  precedmg  woodcut 
shows  a  ground-plan  of  the  building,  and  a  section 
of  the  principal  chamber,  which  is  about  48  feet  in 
diameter,  and  50  high,  and  is  vaulted  over  in  the 
manner  described  under  Arcus,  p.  128,  a.  The 
remains  of  similar  structures  have  been  found  at 
various  places  in  Greece  and  Italy. 

It  is,  however,  very  questionable  whether  theso 
edifices  were  treasuries  at  all :  some  of  the  best 
archaeologists  maintain  that  they  were  tombs. 
The  question  cannot  be  entered  into  here :  a  full 
discussion  of  it,  with  a  description  of  the  buildings 
themselves,  will  be  found  in  the  works  now  quot^. 
(lAHWer,  ArohHoL  d.Kwul^  §§  48,  291,  Welcker^s 
edition  ;  Welcker's  review  of  MUller's  Artkaologie^ 
in  the  Rhain,  Mut.  for  1834,  vol.  il  pp.  469,  foil.  ; 
CoL  Mure,  U^ier  die  K'cmigUchm  Grabmaler  det 
kenitohen  ZeUalten^  in  the  Rkein,Mu9.  for  1838, 
voL  vi  pp.  240,  foil  ;  we  are  not  aware  whether 
this  Essay  has  been  published  in  English  ;  Abeken, 
MiadUalien^  pp.  234,  foil) 

In  the  historical  times,  the  public  treasury  was 
either  in  a  building  attached  to  the  agoroy  or  in 
the  cputkodomuB  of  some  temple.  (Hirt,  Lehrt  d, 
GeboMde^  pp.  189,  190.) 

Respecting  the  public  treasury  at  Rome,  see 
AXRARIUM.  [P.  S.] 

THESEI A  (d^(rc7a),  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Athenians  in  honour  of  their  national  hero  Theseus 
(Aristo]^  Plui.  G22,  &&  with  the  Schol.  Thet- 
mopL  841  ;  Suidas,  $,  u.  9iia€lois\  whom  they 
believed  to  have  been  the  author  of  their  demo- 
cratical  form  of  government.  In  consequence  of 
this  belief  donations  of  bread  and  meat  were  given 
to  the  poor  people  at  the  Theseia,  which  thus  was 
for  them  a  feast  at  which  they  felt  no  want  and 
might  fanqr  themselves  equal  to  the  wealthiest 
dtizens.  We  learn  from  Gellius  (xv.  20.  §  3) 
that  a  contest  also  was  held  on  this  occasion,  but 
we  are  not  informed  in  what  it  consisted.  The 
day  on  which  this  festival  was  held  was  the  eighth 
of  every  month  {oy96ai)y  but  more  especially  the 
eighth  of  Pyanepsion,  because  it  was  believed  that 
Theseus  returned  from  Crete  on  that  day.  (Schol 
ad  Arittopk.  L  e, ;  Plut.  The$.  36.)  Hence  the  fes- 
tival was  sometimes  called  iyMiop,  (Hesych.  s.o.) 
From  the  passages  above  referred  to,  compared 
with  Diodorus  (v.  52),  it  appears  highly  probable 
that  the  festival  of  the  Theseia  was  not  instituted 
till  B.  c.  469,  when  Cimon  brought  the  remains  of 
Theseus  from  Scyros  to  Athens. 

(Meursius,  Gtxteo,  Fer.  $,  v,  Bi^ircux,  Theteut^  p. 
133;  Cozsini,  Fad.  AU.  ii.  p.  330  ;  Ideler,  Histor, 
Untenwkungen  uber  die  Astronom,  BeobadUtmg,  der 
Alien,  p.  383,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

TH  ESMOPHO'RI  A  (etirixo<f>6pia\  a  great  fes- 
tival and  mysteries  celebrated  in  honour  of  Demeter 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  only  by  married 
women,  though  some  ceremonies  also  were  per- 
formed by  maidens.  The  Attic  Thesmophoria 
were  held  in  the  month  of  Pyanepsion  and  began 
on  the  eleventh.  Its  introduction  is  ascribed  by 
Demosthenes,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Plutarch  (op. 
TheodoreL  Therap,  1 )  to  Orpheus,  while  Herodotus 
(ii.  171)  states  that  it  was  introduced  into  Greece 
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from  Eg3rpt  by  the  dughtm  of  Duuuis,  wtiomide 
the  PelMgian  women  of  Peloponnemis  Hfqnaintwl 
with  the  mysteriet,  that  after  the  Dorian  oooqueit 
they  fell  into  dinue,  and  were  only  pretenred  b^ 
the  Arautiani,  who  remained  undietarbed  in  their 
ancient  aeatai  Thna  mueh  appean  certain  from 
the  name  of  the  fettiral  itael^  that  it  waa  intended 
to  commemorate  the  introduction  of  the  kwi  and 
regnUtiona  of  dnliaed  life,  which  was  anivemUy 
aacribed  to  Demeter.  (Diodor.  ▼.  6.)  Respecting 
the  duimtion  of  the  Attic  Thetmophoria,  variooi 
opiniona  are  entertained  both  by  ancient  and  mo- 
dem writers  According  to  Heaychiaa  (t.  v.Tpini 
9*vfjM^opimy)  it  lasted  four  days :  it  has  been  in- 
femd  from  Aristophanes  (TknmopL  80)  that  it 
lasted  for  fire  days.  Soch  discrepancies  hare  on- 
donbtedly  arisen  from  the  cirenmstance  that  the 
women  spent  sereral  days  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  real  festiral  in  preparations  and  puri- 
fications, during  which  they  were  especiallT  bound 
to  abstain  from  sexual  intercoinrse,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  slept  and  sat  upon  particular  kinds  of 
nerbs  which  were  beliered  to  have  a  purifying  ef- 
fect (Hesych.  s.«.  KWvfor:  Etymd.  M.  s.e. 
Sir^poSev :  Aelian.  NaL  An.  ix.  26 ;  SchoL  <Md 
7%toenL  W.  25  ;  Dioscorid.  L  195  ;  Plin.  H.  M 
zziv.  19;  Stephan.  Bra. «.  o.  MtA^oi;)  During 
this  time  the  women  of  each  demos  i4>pointed  two 
married  women  from  among  themselres  to  con- 
duct the  preliminaiy  solemnities  (Vx*'*'  *'*  ^^ 
B9Vfic^6pim^  Isaeus,  de  CiroM,  ktred,  p.  208,  ed. 
Reisk.),  and  their  husbands  who  had  rsoeived  a 
dowry  amounting  to  three  talento,  had  to  pay  the 
expenses  for  the  solemnity  in  the  form  of  a  lituTgy. 
(laaeus,  dk  Fyvk  kered.  p.  66.)  The  festival 
itself  which  according  to  the  most  probable  sup- 
position, also  adopted  by  Welhmer  (<U  THetmo- 
pkoriU,  p.  6),  lasted  only  for  three  days,  began  on 
the  llth  of  Pyanepsion,  which  day  was  called 
ttyoSos  or  ird#o8of  (Hesych.  a.  v. 'Ayoeof )  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  solemnities  were  opened  by 
the  women  with  a  procession  from  Athens  to  Eleusis. 
In  this  procession  they  carried  on  their  heads  sacred 
laws  (p6fuft4u  $i€Xm  or  ^c9^0«  the  introduction  of 
which  was  ascribed  to  Demeter  e«^^io^po»,  and 
other  symbols  of  civilised  life.  (SchoL  ad  H^aoeriL 
ziv.  23.)  The  women  spent  the  night  at  Eleusis  in 
celebrating  the  mysteries  of  the  goddess.  (Aen. 
Tact  Poliore,  4.) 

The  second  day,  called  nr^reta  (Athen.  vil 
p.  307),  was  a  day  of  mourning,  during  which  the 
women  sat  on  the  ground  around  the  statue  of 
Demeter,  and  took  no  other  food  than  cakes  made 
of  sesame  and  honey  (oifO'cytoCf,  Aristoph.  Thes- 
moph,  535,  /*a«,  820).  On  this  day  no  meetings 
either  of  the  senate  or  the  people  were  held. 
(Aristoph.  TVsm.  79.)  It  was  probably  in  the 
afternoon  of  this  day  that  the  women  held  a  pro- 
cession at  Athens,  in  which  they  walked  barefooted 
behind  a  waggon,  npon  which  baskets  with  mys- 
tical symbols  were  conveyed  to  the  Thesmophorion. 
(Aristoph.  Tietm.  276,  &c)  The  third  day,  called 
«aAAi7#ircia  from  the  circumstance  that  Demeter 
¥ras  invoked  under  this  name  (Aristoph.  Ttetm. 
296),  was  a  day  of  merriment  and  raillery  among 
the  women  themselves,  in  cranmemoration  of  lambe 
who  was  said  to  have  made  the  goddess  smile 
during  her  grief  (Aristoph.  Thesm,  792,  Ran.  390  ; 
Hesych.  a.  v.  Sr^ria :  Phot  Le».  p.  397;  Apollod. 
i;  5.  §  1.)  Hesychius  mentions  a  sacrifice  called 
^il^o,  which  was  ofllered  to  the  goddess  as  an  | 
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for  way  ezoess  or  error  whSA  waskt 
have  been  committed  during  the  aacved  days,  sad 
this  sacrifice  was  probably  ofiered  at  the  doae  rf 
the  third  day. 

There  an  sevend  other  partjeolara  maitinnrd 
br  ancient  writen  as  finning  part  of  tke  Thcsmo 
phoria,  bat  we  are  not  able  to  aacertain  m  what 
manner  they  were  conaeeled  with  the  featrnl,  sr 
en  what  dar  they  took  place. 

ThesmoplMxia  were  also  eelebfafeed  ia  bbdj  otther 
parts  of  Oreeee,  as  stated  above.  Tke  prindpsl 
places  where  they  are  mentioned  by  aiwieiitMathan 
are  the  following:— Sparta,  where  the  featival  lasted 
for  three  days  (HesydL  a.  e.  Tpt^fupos)  ;  DtymaBa 
in  Phods  (Pans.  z.  53.  f  6 ;  Staph.  Bjv.  &r. 
^Mda)  ;  Thebea  in  Boeotia  (Phit  i>ta<ap.  p.  28a ; 
Xenoph.  HstfM.T.2.  f  29);  Miktns (Sceph.  Bviu 
a.o.  NUiror:  Diog.  Lafrt  iz.  §  4S),  Sjnamt 
(Athen.  ziv.  p.  647X  Eratiia  in  Enboea  (Plat 
QmMi.  Or,  p.  298,  h.  ft&X  Ddos   (Athoi.  iii. 

f.  109),  Ephesus  (Stmbi  ziv.  p.  633  ;  Hend.  vi 
6),  Agrigentam  (Polyaen.  t.  U  1),  and  other 
plaoss.  But  of  their  odebiatioQ  ia  thcae  towns  we 
know  no  mors  thana  few  isolated  parttenlan  which 
an  mentioned  m  the  passages  icfiHred  tou 

(Menfsins,  Grateia  Fnialm^  «.«.  Bcr/^^f^ia: 
WeUauer»  its  nsssMpAoms,  Wratiriaviae  lft>a, 
8va  ;  Creuxer,  SfmiboL  iv.  p.  440,  Ac  ;  PveDer  u 
ZumianiMna^  JRraKseftr^  1835,  a.  98 ;  and  ia 
geneial  Wachsmuth,  HtHmuAlL  iL  p.  574,  2d  ed. 
ftc;  K.F.  Hermann, /lawift.  dar  <Mtooii.^Aa«L 
§56.  n.  15,  Ac)  [L.&} 

THESMOPHY'LACES  (daa>MfdAaKcs> 
[Hkndica.] 

THESM03  (ds^^t).    [NoMoa.] 

THESMOTHETAE    H^fuil^m).       [Am- 

CHON.] 

THESSA  (5iHnni).  rHaan, p. 597, b] 
THETES  (d^cf).  In  earlier  times  this  nsme 
denoted  any  freemen  who  worked  fat  hire  (oi 
hnwa  rpo^s  SonXff^erres,  Photius,  a.  o. ;  JXei^^ 
iifOfaa  M  W9piaif  h^  itfyvpUf  tovXcutfrrair,  Pollux, 
iii.  32).  Homer  (Otf.  iv.  644,  zviii  356)  speaks 
of  d%^  ef  re  d/i»^s  r«,  thf  latter  property  signiir- 
ing  those  who  became  slaves  by  captivity.  Thef 
are  to  be  distinguished  not  only  froin  all  romnOTi 
slaves,  but  also  from  those  persons  who  were  in  the 
condition  of  the  Penestae  or  Helota,  ( Wachsmnth, 
HtlL  AlL  vol.  i.  pt  I  pp.  235,  255,  322,  1st  ed.; 
Schdmann,  AnL  Jur,  pub,  Gr.  p.  70.)  The  persons 
best  known  by  the  name  of  d^s  are  the  members 
of  the  fourth  or  lowest  dass  at  Athens,  according 
to  the  political  division  of  Solon.  They  are  spoken 
of  under  CzNSva.  [C  R.  K.  ] 

THIASOS  i^Mroi).  [Diontsu,  p.  41 1,  a ; 
Erani,  p.  475,  b.] 
THOLIA  i^oxia).  [UMsaACULUM.] 
THOLUS  (;»^Aos,  6  mad  ^  also  called  »cds) 
is  a  name  which  was  given  to  any  round  building 
which  terminated  at  the  top  in  a  point,  whatever 
might  be  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used. 
(Hesych.  and  Suidas.  a. «.  e^Aos :  Od.  zzii  442, 
459,  466.)  At  Athens  the  name  was  in  particnhr 
applied  to  the  new  round  prytaneum  near  the 
senate- house,  which  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  old  prytaneum  at  the  foot  of  the  acropolia. 
(Pans,  l  5.  §  1,  18.  §  13.)  It  was  therefore  the 
place  in  which  the  pnytanes  took  their  conmioo 
meals  and  offered  their  sacrifices.  It  was  adorned 
with  some  small  silver  statues  (PoDuz,  viii  155 ; 
Demosth.  de  Fala.  /^.  p.  419),  and  near  it  stood 
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tlie  ten  statnes  of  the  Attk  kw^wiwu  [Eponymi, 
Prytaneium.] 

Other  Greek  dtiet  had  likewiie  their  public 
b6\oi :  thus  we  find  that  Polydetoi  built  one  of 
-white  marble  at  Epidaomi,  the  intide  of  which 
was  adorned  with  paintings  bj  Pansiaa.  It  was 
originally  snrronnded  by  eolnmns,  of  which  in  the 
days  of  Pansanias  six  only  were  standing,  and 
upon  these  were  inscribed  the  names  of  sach  pex^ 
sons  as  had  been  cnred  of  tome  disease  by  Ascle- 
pins,  together  with  the  name  of  the  disease  itself 
and  the  manner  m  which  they  had  obtained  their 
recovery.     (Pans,  ii  17. 1  8.)  [L.  S.] 

THORAX.  [LoRiCA.] 
TH  RACES.  [OLADXATOftBS,  p.  576,  a.] 
THRANI'TAE  (;^poi'iTCM).  [NAVia,p.788,a.l 
THRONUS,  the  Greek  dp6vos^  for  which  the 
proper  Latin  term  is  toiimm  ;  a  throne.  This  did 
not  differ  firom  a  chair  {KaB4lipa)  [Cathsd»a  ; 
Sblla]  except  in  being  higher,  hu^er,  and  m  all 
respects  more  magnificent  (Athen.  t.  p.  192,  e.) 
On  account  of  its  elevation  it  was  always  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  a  foot-stool  (ta&satfwtw, 
iieom6iiw^  AU.  i^ptirMr,  /on.  i^pQrvf,  Hom.  IL  xir. 
240,  Od,  I  131,  X.  315).  Besides  a  variety  of 
ornaments,  especially  nails  or  studs  of  silver,  be- 
stowed upon  the  throne  itself  it  was  often  covered 
with  beautiful  and  splendid  drapery.  (Hom.  Od. 
XX.  150.)  [Tapbs.]  The  accompan^ring  woodcut 
shows  two  gilded  thrones  with  cushions  and  dra- 
pery represented  on  puntings  found  at  Resina. 
{Ant,  d'Ere.  vol  L  tav.  29.)  These  were  intended 
to  be  the  thrones  of  Mars  and  Venus,  which  is 
expressed  by  the  helmet  on  the  one  and  the  dove 
on  the  other.  • 
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All  the  greater  gods  were  sometimes  represented 
as  enthroned.  This  was  in  imitation  of  the  prac- 
tice adopted  by  mortals,  and  more  particularly  in 
Asia,  as  in  the  case  of  Xerxes  (Philostr.  Itnaff.  u. 
31),  and  of  the  Parthians.  (Claud,  in  IV,  Com. 
Honor.  21 4.)  When  the  sitting  statue  of  the  god 
was  colossal,  the  throne  was  of  course  great  in  pro- 
portion, and  consequently  presented  a  very  eligible 
field  for  the  dispbiy  of  sculpture  and  painting.  As 
early  as  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  Bathycles 
of  Magnesia  thus  decorated  the  throne  of  the 
Amyclaean  Apollo.  (Diet,  of  Biog.  art  Bathyols$.) 
The  throne  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  the  work  of 
Pheidias,  was  constructed  and  ornamented  in  a 
similar  manner.  {Diet,  of  Biog.  art  Pheiditu^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  252.)  As  a  chav  for  common  use  was 
sometimes  made  to  hold  two  persons  (Hom.  IL  iil 
424,  Od.  xviL  330)  and  a  throne  shared  by  two 
potentates  {9i4>poy^  Doris,  ap.  Athen.  L  p.  1 7,  f.),  so 
two  divinities  were  sometimes  supposed  to  occupy 
the  same  throne.  (Pans.  viiL  37.  §  2.)  Besides  those 
belonging  to  the  statues  of  the  gods,  the  thrones  of 


monarchs  were  sometimes  deposited  m  the  temples 
as  DoNARiA.    (Pans.  iL  19.  §  4,  v.  12.  §  3.) 

The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  fictile  vase 
in  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples,  represents  Juno 
seated  on  a  splendid  throne,  wnich  is  elevated,  like 
those  already  described,  on  a  basement  She  holds 
in  her  left  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in  her  right  the 
apple,  which  Mercury  is  about  to  convey  to  Paris 
with  a  view  to  the  celebrated  contest  for  beauty 
on  Mount  Ida.  Mercury  is  distinguished  by  his 
Talarul,  his  Caducsua,  and  his  petasus  thrown 
behind  his  back  and  hanging  by  its  string.  On 
the  right  side  of  the  throne  is  the  representation  of 
a  tigress  or  panther. 


The  elevated  seat  used  by  a  schoolmaster  was 
called  his  throne.  (Brunck,^iia^  ii.417.)  [J.Y.J 
TH Y'MELE  (I^m^Xij).  [Theatrum,  p.  1 122.] 
THYRSUS  {^(fpvos\  a  pole  carried  by  Diony- 
sus, and  by  Satyrs,  Maenades,  and  others  who 
eng^aged  in  Bacchic  festivities  and  rites.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  631,  a. ;  VelL  Pat  ii  82.)  [Dionysia, 
p.  411,  a.]  It  was  sometimes  terminated  by  the 
apple  of  the  pine,  or  fir-cone  {tcwfo^pot^  Bmnck, 
Anal,  i  421),  that  tree  (tc^)  being  dedicated 
to  Dionysus  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  the  tur- 
pentine which  flowed  from  it,  and  also  of  its  cones, 
in  making  wine.  (Walpole,  Mem.  tm  Eur.  and  As. 
Turkey^  p.  235.)  The  monuments  of  ancient  art, 
however,  most  commonly  exhibit  instead  of  the 
pine-apple  a  bunch  of  vine  or  ivy  leaves  (Ovid. 
Met.  xL  27,  28;  Propert  iii.  3.  35)  with  grapes  or 
berries,  arranged  into  the  form  of  a  cone.  The 
following  woodcut,  taken  firom  a  marble  ornament 
(Mon.  Matik.  ii  tab.  86),  shows  the  head  of  a 
thyrsus  composed  of  the  leaves  and  berries  of  the 
ivy,  and  surrounded  by  acanthus  leaves.  Very 
firequendy  also  a  white  fillet  was  tied  to  the  pole 
just  below  the  head,  in  the  maimer  represented  in 
the  woodcut  on  p.  1 36,  b.,  where  each  of  the  figures 
holds  a  thyrsus  in  her  hand.  See  also  the  wood- 
cut to  FuNAMBULUs  and  Vannus.  (Statins,  Theb. 
vii  654.)  [Instita.]  The  fabulous  histcary  of 
Bacchus  relates  that  he  converted  the  thyrsi  car- 
ried by  himself  and  his  followers  into  dangerous 
weapons,  by  concealing  an  iron  point  in  the  head 
of  leaves.  (Diod.  iii  64,  iv.  4  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i. 
19.)  Hence  his  thyrsus  is  called  ^a  spear  en- 
veloped in  vine-leaves ''  (Ovid.  MeL  iii  667)9  and 
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its  point  wu  thoofht  to  incite  to  madneta.  (Hor. 
Oinn.  ii.  IS.  8  ;  Ovid.  Amor,  iii  1. 23,  iii  15.  17» 
DruL  iv.  1.  43  ;  Bninck,  AnaL  iii  201  ;  Orph. 
Hpwm,  xW.  5,  L  8.)  [J.  Y.] 

TIA'RA  or  TIA'RAS  (rid^  or  rdpoa :  AU. 
Kwptmtim^  Motria,  «.«. ;  Herod.  ▼.  49,  nl  64  ; 
Aristoph.  Atm^  487),  a  hat  with  a  lax^ge  high 
crown.  Thij  waa  the  head-dren  which  character- 
ised the  north-western  Asiatics,  and  mora  especially 
the  Armenians  (Xen.  Cyr.  1.  §  13 ;  Sueton.  Nero^ 
13),  the  Parthiano,  and  the  Persians  (Herod.  iiL 
12  ;  Pbilost  Sen.  Imag,  ii.  81  ;  Plant  Pen.  iT. 
2.  2),  as  distinguished  from  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, whose  bats  fitted  the  head  or  had  only  a 
low  crown.  The  Mjsian  hat,  or  **  Phrygian  bon- 
net,"* as  it  is  now  called  [PiLSua,  p.  919,  b.],  was 
a  kind  of  tiara  (Viig.  Atm.  ril  247 ;  Serriui,  w  loe,; 
Sen.  nyuL  iy.  1.  40,  41  ;  Pbilostr.  Jon.  Imoff. 
8),  foRned  with  lappeto  to  be  tied  under  the  chin 
(Jot.  Ti.  518  ;  VaL  FUoe.  tu  700),  and  dyed 
purple.    (Orid.  M€L  xl  181.) 

The  king  of  Persia  woro  an  eroct  tia^^  whilst 
those  of  his  subjects  were  soft  and  flexible,  fidling 
on  one  side.  (Herod.  riL  61  ;  Xen.  Amab,  ii  £ 
g  23,  C^rop.  Tiii  3.  S  13 ;  Schol  w  AritimA.  L  &) 
He  was  also  distinguished  by  the  splendid  colours 
of  his  tiara  (Themist.  OraL  2.  ^  36,  c^  24.  p. 
806,  c.),  and  by  a  Diadbma,  which  encircled  it. 
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and  whidi  was  Tariegatcd  with  white  spots  upea 
a  blue  ground.  The  Persian  name  for  this  r^ 
bead-dress  was  eidariM,  (Curt,  iii  8  ;  fclSopu  or 
vfrapis,  Strabo,  xi  12.  S  9  ;  PoUux,  riL  §  58.) 
The  preoedmg  woodcut  shows  the  cidaria  as  repn- 
seated  on  a  gem  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Puis, 
and  supposed  by  Caylns  to  be  worn  bya  aorerdga 
of  Armenia.  {RtoaeU  d*Amt  ii  p.  124.)  Fran 
a  Tery  remote  period  (AeschyL  Pen,  668)  down 
to  the  present  day  the  tiara  of  the  king  of  P«d)i 
has  ben  commonly  adorned  with  gold  and  jewel- 
lery. [J.  Y.] 

TFBIA  (oAX^t),  a  pip^  theeommoneat  mnaical 
instrument  of  the  Grwks  and  Romana.  It  was 
Tery  frequently  a  hoUow  cane  perforated  with 
holes  in  the  proper  placea.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xri  36. 
s.  66  ;  Athen.  iv.  pu  182.)  In  other  instances  it 
was  made  of  some  kind  of  wood,  espedall  j  box, 
and  was  bored  with  a  gimbiet  (fer«6rwto  5am, 
OTid.  JFVut  ri  697).  The  Phoenicians  used  a  pipe, 
oslled  gatgnu^  or  ci5a^s  TiTTpolkivs,  which  did  net 
exceed  a  spaa  in  length,  and  was  inade  of  a  small 
reed  or  straw.  (AUmu.  it.  p.  174,  f ;  Festna,  sur. 
(Mvpnoter.)  The  use  of  the  same  Tariety  in  ^gypt 
is  MOTed  by  specimens  in  the  British  Hoseun, 
which  wen  disooTered  in  an  Egyptian  tomb. 

When  a  single  pipe  was  used  by  itself^  the  per- 
former upon  it,  as  well  as  the  instrument,  was 
called  moaaa/os.  (Mart  xit.  64  ;  /t^raaAos; 
Branch,  AmaL  i  484.)  Thus  used,  it  waa  much 
in  foshion  at  Alexandria.  (Athen.  ir.  p.  174,  b.) 
When  its  siae  became  consideiable,  and  it  was 
both  strengthened  and  adorned  by  the  addition  of 
metallic  or  iTory  rings  (Hor.ilii.  PoeL  202—205; 
Propert  iT.  6.  8),  it  must  hpre  been  comparable 
to  the  flageolet,  or  CTen  to  the  clariooet  of  modem 
times.  Among  the  Tarieties  of  the  single  pipe  the 
most  ramarkaUe  were  the  bag-pipe,  the  performer 
on  which  was  called  mtnedanm  (Sueton.  AWo, 
54)  or  ^Ko^iff  {OmmaaL)  ;  and  the  mtXJks 
vA^d^ief  or  vXmyintKos  (Theocrit  xx.  29 ;  Longns, 
i  2  ;  Heliodor.  Aetkiop,  t.  ;  Aelian,  H.  ii.  ri  19  ; 
Eustath.  ta  Hc$m,  IL  xriii  495),  which,  as  its 
name  implies,  had  a  mouth-piece  inserted  into  it 
at  ri^ht  angles.  Its  form  is  shown  in  a  restored 
ternunal  statue  of  Pan  in  the  Townley  collection 
of  the  British  Museum.  Pan  was  Ae  reputed 
inTentor  of  this  kind  of  tibia  (Bion,  iii  7)  as  well 
as  of  iheJuttUa  or  Sykinx. 

But  amoQg  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  much 
more  usual  to  phiy  on  two  pipes  at  the  same  time. 
Hence  a  performance  on  this  instrament  {Ubidmum, 
Gellius,  IT.  13),  eTen  when  executed  by  a  single 
person,  was  called  ooaers  or  eanktrB  tibiis.  (Gellius, 
AT.  A,  XT.  17  ;  Cora.  Nepos,  xt.  2.  §  1.)  This 
act  ii  exhibited  in  Tery  numerous  works  of  ancient 
art,  and  often  in  soch  a  way  as  to  make  it  manifest 
that  the  two  pipes  were  pofectly  distinct,  and  not 
connected,  as  some  haTe  supposed,  by  a  common 
mouth'piece.  We  see  this  more  especially  in  two 
beautiful  puntings,  which  were  found  at  Reaina 
and  CiTiti  Vecchia,  and  which  represent  Marsyas 
teaching  the  young  Olympus  to  play  on  the  double 
pipe.  {AnL  d*  EroJamo^  i  tav.  9,  iii  tar.  19  ; 
compare  Pans.  x.  30.  |  5.)  The  HbUm  parts  m 
the  British  Museum,  which  were  found  with  a  lyre 
in  a  tomb  at  Athens,  appear  to  be  of  cedar.  Their 
length  is  about  15  incnes.  Each  of  them  bad  a 
separate  mouth-piece  (yKmviris)^  and  besides  the 
hole  at  the  end  it  has  fire  holes  along  the  top  and 
one  underneath.    The  dzcumstance  of  these  three 
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instruments  bemg  found  togetbcfr,  is  in  aceordance 
with  the  fact,  that  they  are  rerj  commonlj  men- 
tioned together  hj  ancient  aothors  (Pind.  OL  iii 
9,  zi  97,  98,  iMtL  ir.  30,  ed.  Bockh  ;  1  Cor,  xir. 
7)  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  was,  that  performances 
on  the  doable  pipe  were  very  frequently  accom- 
panied by  the  music  of  the  lyre.  (Hor.  JBpod,  iz. 
5.)  The  month-pieces  of  the  two  pipes  often  passed 
through  a  Capxstruic    (See  woodcut,  p.  553.) 

Three  different  kinds  of  pipes  were  originally 
used  to  produce  music  in  the  Dorian,  Ph^gian, 
and  Lydian  modes.  [MusiCA,  p.  777.]  About 
the  third  century  b.  c,  Pronomus,  the  Theban,  in- 
vented adjustments  {itpfiopim)  by  which  the  same 
set  of  pipes  might  be  fitted  to  all  the  modes.  (Paus. 
iz.  12.  §4;  Athen.  zir.  p.6Sl,  e.)  In  what 
these  adjustments  consisted  we  are  not  clearly  in- 
formed. Probably  stopples  or  plugs  (SXfun)  were 
used  for  this  purpose.  It  appears  also,  that  to 
produce  the  Phrygian  mode  the  pipe  had  only  two 
holes  above  (&/om,  Virg.  Aem.  iz.  617—620), 
and  that  it  terminated  in  a  horn  bending  upwards. 
(TibuIL  ii.  1.  86  ;  Ovid.  M€L  iiL  533.)  It  thus 
approached  to  the  nature  of  a  trumpet,  and  pro- 
duced slow,  grave,  and  solemn  tunes.  The  Lydian 
mode  was  much  quicker,  and  more  varied  and 
animating.  Horace  mentions  **  Lydian  pipes  ^  as 
a  proper  accompaniment,  when  he  is  celebrating 
the  praise  of  ancient  heroes  (Cbrm.  iv.  13.  80). 
The  Lydians  themselves  used  this  instrument  in 
leading  their  troops  to  battle  ;  and  the  pipes,  em- 
pbyed  for  the  pnipose,  are  distinguished  by  Hero- 
dotus (i  17)  as  ''male  and  female,**  £.«.  probably 
bass  and  treble,  corresponding  to  the  ordinary 
sezual  difference  in  the  ouman  voice.  The  corre- 
sponding Latin  terms  are  i&ia  dextra  and  tinittra 
{laeva^  Plin.  L  &) :  the  respective  instruments  are 
si4>poeed  to  have  been  so  called,  because  the  for- 
mer was  more  properiy  held  in  ^e  right  hand  and 
the  latter  in  the  left.  The  ^  tibia  clec<m  **  was 
used  to  lead  or  commence  a  piece  of  music,  and 
the  **  sinistra  **  Mowed  it  as  an  accompaniment 
Hence  the  former  was  called  niCMftoa,  the  latter 
Buecentiea,  (Yaxto^ds  Rs  RutL  i.  2.)  The  comedies 
of  Terence  having  been  accompanied  by  the  pipe, 
the  foUowtng  notices  are  prefized  to  ezplain  the 
kind  of  music  appropriate  to  each :  tibug  paribua^ 
i,  e.  with  pipes  in  the  same  mode  ;  tSb.  impariim^ 
pipes  in  different  modes  ;  tSb.  dmabus  dextrig^  two 
pipes  of  low  pitch ;  H^  par,  deatiri$  et  SMtffrw, 
pipes  in  the  same  mode  and  of  both  bw  and  high 
pitch. 

The  use  of  the  pipe  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans was  threefoli^  viz.  at  sacrifices  {Hbias  taeri- 
fioaB\  entertainments  (/an/tenie,  Plin.  L  e. ;  woodcut, 
pi  308),  and  AmeialsL  (Ovid,  i^asf.  vL  657.)  1.  A 
sacrifice  was  commonly  attended  by  a  piper  (HUeen^ 
VazTo,  de  Re  RtuL  iii  17;  woodcut,  p.  1045,  b), 
who  partook  of  the  food  offered,  so  that  **  to  live 
like  a  piper  **  became  a  proverb  applied  to  those 
who  maintained  themselTei  at  the  ezpense  of  other 
people.  (Suidas,  s.  o.  KhKiir^s  :  Aristoph.  Pat, 
952.)  The  worshippers  of  Bacchus  (Virg.  Aem.  zi. 
737),  and  still  more  of  Cybele,  ^  the  Boecynthia 
mater**  (Hor.  Cbrsi.  iv.  1.  23X  nied  the  Phrygian 
pipe,  the  music  of  which  was  on  this  account  de- 
nominated rh  Mnrp&ow  tJfXn/u^  (Pans.  z.  30.  §  5.) 
2.  At  public  entertainments-  the  tibidnet  wore 
tunics  reaching  down  to  their  feet  (Ovid.  Fad,  vi 
686),  as  is  ezemplified  in  one  of  the  woodcuts  under 
Tunica.    In  confocmity  with  the  use  of  this  kind 
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of  music  at  public  festivals,  a  band  of  tibicinea 
preceded  a  Roman  general  when  he  triumphed. 
(Florus,  il  2.)  3.  The  gravity  and  solemnity  of 
the  Phrygian  pipes,  which  adapted  Uiem  to  the 
worship  of  Cybele,  also  caused  tnem  to  be  used  at 
funerals.  (Statins,  7M.  vi  120  ;  compare  Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii  8.  5  ;  Matt.  iz.  23.)  The  pipe  was  the 
instrument  principally  used  to  regulate  the  dance 
[Saltatio],  whether  at  sacrifices,  festivals,  or 
private  occasions  in  domestic  life  (Herod,  vi.  129); 
by  means  of  it  also  the  rowers  kept  time  in  a 
trireme.    (Maz.  Tyr.  23.) 

Notwithstanding  the  established  use  of  the  pipe 
for  these  important  purposes,  it  was  regarded,  more 
especially  by  the  Athenians,  as  an  inelegant  in- 
strument, greatly  inferior  to  the  lyre.  (Plut  Aleib, 
p.  351  ;  Oellins,iV:  A,  zv.  17  ;  Aristot.  PolU.  y'lu, 
6.)  Horace,  however,  represents  Clio  as  perfonn- 
mg  according  to  circumstances  either  on  the  lyre 
or  the  pipe  (Cbrm.  i.  12.  2  ;  compare  Philost  Sen. 
Imoff,  u.  5);  and  it  is  certain  that  the  pipe  was  by 
no  means  confined  anciently,  as  it  is  with  us,  to  ■ 
the  male  sez,  but  that  avkfirpiBts^  or  female  tibi- 
cines,  were  very  common.  (Xen.  SynqK  ii  1 ;  Hor. 
£^uL  i.  14.  25.)  The  Thebans  always  esteemed 
this  instrument,  and  ezcelled  greatly  in  the  use  of 
it.     (AntkoL  ed.  Jacobs,  ii  633.)  [J.  Y.l 

TIBrCEN.    [Tibia.] 

TIONI  IMMITTENDI  SERVITUa  [Sir- 
VITUTX8,  p.  1031,  b.] 

TIME'MA  (rlfi^tut).  The  penalty  imposed  in 
a  court  of  criminal  justice  at  Athens,  and  also  the 
damages  awarded  in  a  civil  action,  received  the 
name  of  Tifirifui,  because  they  were  estimated  or 
cueessed  according  to  the  injury  which  the  public 
or  the  individual  might  respectively  have  sustained. 
The  poialty  was  either  fized  by  the  judge,  or 
merely  declared  by  him  according  to  some  estimate 
made  before  the  cause  came  into  court  In  the 
first  case  the  trial  was  called  kyi^r  rifiirrhs^  in  the 
second  case  iryity  irtfotros,  a  distinction  which 
applies  to  civil  as  well  as  to  criminal  trials. 

It  is  obvious  that  on  a  criminal  chaige  two 
inquiries  have  to  be  made  ;  first,  whether  the  de- 
fendant is  guilty,  secondly,  if  he  be  found  guilty, 
what  punisnment  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  him. 
It  may  be  advisable  to  leave  the  punishment  to  the 
discretion  of  the  judge,  or  it  may  not  In  some 
cases  the  Athenian  law-giver  thought  that  the 
judge  ought  to  have  no  discretion.  Thus,  in  cases 
of  murder  and  high  treason  sentence  of  death  was 
imposed  by  the  law  and  only  pronounced  by  the 
judge  [Phonos  ;  Prodosia],  and  in  many  other 
cases  the  punishment  was  likewise  fized  by  the 
law.  But  where  the  ezact  nature  of  the  offence 
could  not  be  foreseen  by  the  lawgiver,  or  it  might 
so  for  vary  in  its  character  and  circumstances  as  to 
admit  of  many  degrees  of  culpability,  it  might  be 
desirable  or  even  necessary  to  leave  the  punish- 
ment to  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  The  law  then 
directed  that  the  same  court  which  passed  sentence 
on  the  culprit  should  forthwith  impose  the  penalty 
which  his  crime  deserved.  Thus  in  the  W/uor 
1i€pt«s  (Demosth.  e.  Mid.  529)  it  is  enacted : 
8rov  tof  Korayv^  ^  i^Aio/o,  riiuim  ircpl  a^ov 
rtapax^fJM,  5rov  tof  3^f|  i^ios  c2rcu  voOcur  ^ 
Airortdroi,  where  kwcrunu  refers  to  pecnniaiy  pe- 
nalties, iraBw  to  any  other  sort  dP  penalty,  as 
death,  imprisonment,  &c  Sometimes  a  special 
provision  was  made  as  to  the  means  of  enforcing 
the  punishment ;  as  in  the  law  last  cited,  and  also 
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in  the  lawi  in  Demosth.  c  T^moet,  7S8,  tt  it  de- 
dared,  that  if  a  fin«  be  imposed,  the  party  shall 
be  imprisoned  until  it  is  paid. 

In  civil  causes  the  sentence  by  which  the  Court 
awarded  redreM  to  the  injured  party  would  vary 
aocordtng  to  the  nature  of  his  compUunt  Where 
he  sought  to  recover  an  estate  in  land,  or  a  house, 
or  any  speciSc  thing,  as  a  ring,  a  horse,  a  slave, 
nothing  further  was  required,  than  to  determine  to 
whom  the  estate,  the  house,  or  the  thing  demanded, 
of  right  belonged.  [Hbru  (OnnK)  ;  Oikias 
DiKB.]  The  same  would  be  the  case  in  an  action 
of  debt,  "xp^wt  liK%  where  a  sum  certain  was  de- 
Buuded  ;  as  for  inslanee,  where  the  plaintiflT  had 
lent  a  sum  of  money  to  the  defendant,  and  at  the 
trial  no  question  was  made  as  to  the  amount,  but 
the  dispute  was,  whether  it  was  a  loan  or  a  gift, 
or  whether  it  had  been  paid  or  not  So,  in  an 
action  for  breach  of  contract,  if  by  the  tenns  of  the 
contract  a  certain  penalty  had  been  attached  to  its 
Tiohition,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  have  an  in- 
quiiy  of  damages,  they  being  already  fimadated  by 
the  act  of  the  parties  themselves.  (Demosth.  e, 
Ditmy,  1291,  1296,  et  argum.)  In  these  and 
many  other  similar  cases  the  trial  was  krliitfros. 
On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  damages  were  in 
their  nature  umliquidaietly  and  no  provision  had 
been  made  concerning  them  either  by  the  law  or 
by  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  they  were  to  be 
assessed  by  the  dicasts. 

The  following  was  the  oonne  of  proceeding  In 
the  Tiftirrol  ity&vts. 

Let  us  suppose  that  on  a  criminal  prosecntioQ 
the  defendant  had  been  found  guilty.  The  super- 
intending magistrate  then  called  upon  the  pro« 
•ecutor  to  say,  what  nunishment  he  proposed  to  be 
inflicted  on  him,  and  what  he  had  to  say  there- 
upon. The  bill  of  indictment  (IFyrXir/ia)  was 
always  superscribed  with  some  penalty  by  the 
person  who  preferred  it  He  was  said  iwiypd- 
^0*004  rifififjM^  and  the  penalty  proposed  is  called 
MyfMfAfjM,  (Demosth.  &  Natuiim.  985.)  We 
find  also  the  expressions  hr^ytuf  rlfAfifio,  rifMSm 
T^  ^^Torri,  rtfinatp  votuvBat,  When  a  charge 
was  brought  not  by  a  private  individual,  but  by  a 
magistrate  ex  officio,  the  law  required  him  in  like 
manner  to  write  down  the  penalty  which  he 
thought  the  case  merited.  (Demosth.  es.  Maeari, 
1076.)  The  prosecutor  was  now  called  upon  to 
lupport  the  allegation  in  the  indictment,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  mount  the  platform  and  address 
the  dicasto  (orofofreir  els  rl/i.rifta). 

Here  he  said  whatever  occurred  to  him  as  likely 
to  aggravate  the  charge,  or  increase  the  dicasts 
against  his  opponentsi  He  was  not  bound,  how- 
ever, to  abide  by  the  proposal  made  in  the  bill,  but 
might,  if  he  pleased  (witn  the  consent  of  the  court) 
ask  for  a  lower  penalty  than  he  had  demanded 
before.  This  was  often  done  at  the  request  of  the 
defendant  himself,  or  of  his  friends ;  sometimes 
from  motives  of  humanity ;  and  sometimes  from 
prudentiflJ  considerations.  If  the  accused  stib- 
mitted  to  the  punishment  proposed  on  the  other 
side,  there  was  no  fixrther  dispute  ;  if  he  thought 
it  too  severe,  he  made  a  counter  proposition,  nam- 
ing the  penalty  (commonly  some  pecuniary  fine) 
which  he  considered  would  satisfy  the  demands  ojp 
Justice.  He  was  then  said  htririfuiffBat^  or  iavr^ 
TifiwrOcu,  (Demosth.  e.  Timocr,  74^  e.  Nieostr. 
12o2  ;  Aesch.  de  Feds.  Leg.  29,  ed.  Steph.)  He 
"018  allowed  to  address  the  court  in  mitigation  of  { 
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,  to  uj  what  he  eould  in  exteBBatioa 
of  his  ofience,  or  to  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  his 
judgesL  This  was  fiwqueatly  done  for  him  by  his 
relations  and  firiends  ;  and  it  was  not  nnasnal  for 
a  man,  who  thought  himself  in  peril  of  Ufe  or  free- 
dom, to  produce  his  wife  and  children  in  court, 
to  excite  compassion.  (Demosth.  &  Mid.  573»  575, 
ft  Arittoer,  793,  de  Fal*.  Ltg.  431,  434,  c  Omeior. 
878,  ft  ApkA.  834  ;  Aristoph.  Fe^.  56a)  Afker 
both  partMs  had  been  heard,  the  diouta  were  called 
upon  to  give  their  verdict 

Hen  occurs  a  question,  about  which  there  has 
been  much  difierenee  of  opinion,  and  which  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  any  certainty ;  viz. 
whether  the  dicasts,  in  giving  this  Teniict,  were 
confined  to  a  choice  between  the  estimatea  of  the 
opposing  parties,  or  whether  they  had  a  discretion 
to  award  what  punishment  they  pleased.  With- 
out  entering  upon  any  oontrovei«al  diacnasion,  the 
following  wpflm  to  the  writer  the  moat  probable 
view  of  the  matter. 

The  dicasts  had  no  power  of  discussing  among 
themselves,  or  agreeing  upon  the  fine  or  poialty  to 
be  awarded.  Such  power  was  incompatible  with 
their  mode  of  voting  by  ballot  [PssPRua.]  At 
the  same  time  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  Athenian  court  had  no  means  of  controlling  the 

Kties  in  the  exercise  of  that  privilege  which  the 
eare  them,  or  that  it  was  the  common  practice 
for  the  parties  to  submit  widely  difierent  estimates 
to  the  dicasts,  and  leave  them  no  alternative  but 
the  extreme  of  severity  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
extreme  of  mercy  on  the  other.  Many  paasages 
in  the  orators  are  opposed  to  such  a  view,  imd 
especially  the  words  of  Demosthenes,  ft  TEssoer. 
737. 

The  ooorse  of  proceeding  seems  to  have  been  aa 
follows.  The  prosecutor  usually  superscribed  his 
indictmmt  with  the  highest  penalty  which  the  hw 
or  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit  of.  In  the 
course  of  the  trial  there  might  be  various  indica- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  dicasts  of  a  di^x»ition  to 
fiivour  one  side  or  the  other.  They  often  exhibited 
their  feelings  by  vehement  gestures,  clamour,  in> 
terruption,  and  questioning  of  the  partiesi  It 
was  not  unusual  for  the  speakers  to  make  allusions 
to  the  punishment  befive  the  first  rerdict  had  been 
given.  (Aesch.  ft  TlMordL  12,  d»  Fedt.  Leg.  48. 
ed.  Steph.  ;  Demosth.  ft  Mid.  523,  ft  BoeaL  de 
dot  1022,  1024,  ft  SpmL  1033,  cMacarL  1060, 
ft  Stepk.  1128  :  Platner,  Proe.  mmd  Klag.  roL  i. 
p.  384.)  All  this  enabled  both  parties  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  court  before  the  time  had  arrived  for 
the  second  verdict.  If  the  prosecutor  saw  that  the 
dicasta  were  greatly  incensed  against  his  opponent, 
and  he  himself  was  not  mercifully  inclined,  he 
would  persist  in  askmg  for  the  highest  penaltr. 
If  he  was  himself  disposed  to  be  merciful,  or 
thought  that  the  dicasts  were,  he  would  relax  in 
his  demand.  Similar  views  would  prevent  the  de- 
fendant from  asking  for  too  small  a  penalty,  or 
would  induce  him  to  effect  a  compnmuse  (if  pas- 
sible) with  his  opponent  We  may  reasonably 
suppose,  that  it  was  competent  for  the  prosecutor 
to  mitigate  his  demand  at  any  time  before  the 
magistrate  called  on  the  dicasts  to  divide  ;  but  not 
afler,  without  the  consent  of  the  court  (Demoath. 
ft  Nicoftrat  1252,  1254,  ft  Tkeoerim.  1343,  ft 
Neaer.  1347.)  If  the  parties  were  endeavouring 
to  come  to  an  arrsngement,  the  court  would  give 
them  a  reasonable  time  for  that  purpose  ;  and  then 
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is  Kiison  to  bclieTe,  that  the  petitions  addressed 
by  the  defendant  or  his  friends  to  the  prosecutor 
were  made  alond  in  the  hearing  of  the  dicasts. 
As  to  the  sQggestod  ezplaoation  of  ri/uar  r^r 
Ikixpw^  see  Psbphvs. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  in  case  of  heinous  of- 
fences, or  those  which  immediately  concerned  the 
state,  the  court  would  not  permit  of  a  compromise 
between  the  opposing  parties;  but  in  ordinary 
cases,  a  public  prosecutor  was  looked  on  by  the 
Athenians  much  in  the  light  of  a  plaintiff,  es- 
pecially where  his  object  was  to  obtain  some 
penalty  given  by  the  law  to  an  informer.  When 
the  parUes  could  not  come  to  terms,  the  dicasts, 
after  hearing  what  each  of  them  had  to  say,  di- 
vided on  their  respective  propositions,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  votes  determined  the  penalty.  (Platner, 
Proe^wtdKlaff.  vol.  I  pp.  198—202  ;  Meier,  AtL 
Proe.  pp.  178—182.) 

The  course  thus  pursued  at  Athens  must  have 
led  to  injustice  occasionally,  but  was,  perhaps,  the 
only  course  that  could  be  adopted  with  so  laige  a 
number  of  judges.  Aristotle  tells  us,  that  Hippo- 
damus  of  Miletus  (who,  no  doubt,  perceived  the 
evils  of  this  system)  proposed  tlwt  the  rerdict 
should  not  be  given  by  ballot  (Bth  ^Fq^o^opfof ), 
but  that  each  judge  should  bring  in  a  tablet  with 
a  special  statement  of  his  opinion  ;  upon  which 
proposal  Aristotle  remarics,  that  ito  effect  would  be 
to  make  each  judge  a  Suunirfis :  that  it  was  an 
object  with  most  of  the  ancient  lawgivers,  tluit\the 
judges  should  not  confer  with  each  other  (koipo- 
Aoycirrai),  and  then  he  oommento  on  the  confusion 
that  would  arise,  if  the  judge  were  allowed  to 
propose  a  penalty  different  from  that  submitted 
to  him  by  the  parties.  (Arist  PoUt,  iu  5.  §§  3, 
8,  9.) 

As  a  general  rule,  only  one  penalty  could  be  im- 
posed by  the  court,  though  the  hiw  sometimes  gave 
more  than  one.  (Demosth.  c  Lept,  504,  &  Neaer, 
1363.)  Sometimes  the  law  expressly  empowered 
the  juzy  to  impose  an  additional  penalty  (irpo<rr(- 
li-ntta)  besides  the  ordinary  one.  Here  the  pro- 
position emanated  from  the  jury  themselves,  any 
one  of  whom  might  move  that  the  punishment  al- 
lowed by  the  law  should  be  awarded.  He  was 
said  irpo<rrt/i^(r9€u,  and  the  whole  dicasts,  if  (upon 
a  division)  they  adopted  his  proposal,  were  said 
irpoimfi^K  (Demosth.  e.  Timoer.  733  ;  Meier, 
Jtt.  Proe,  pp.  183,  725.)  We  may  observe,  that 
the  preposition  irp^f  in  the  verb  vfio<mfuaf  does 
not  dways  imply  that  a  $eeond  penalty  is  imposed, 
but  is  sometimes  used  with  reference  to  other  mat* 
ters,  as  in  Demosth.  e,  Aristoff,  790. 

In  private  actions  the  course  of  proceeding  with 
respect  to  the  assessment  of  damages  was  much  the 
same  as  described  above.  In  some  cases,  where 
the  plaintiffs  demand  was  made  up  of  several 
chai^ges,  or  arose  out  of  various  matters,  he  would 
give  in  his  bill  of  plaint  a  detailed  account,  specify- 
ing  the  items,  &c.,  instead  of  including  them  in 
one  gross  estimate.  This  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered the  fiiirer  method,  and  may  be  compared 
to  our  bill  of  partieulan^  which  the  plaintiff  de- 
livers to  the  defendant  (Demosth.  e.  Aphob,  853.) 
The  liability  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  ^iroftfcX/o,  which 
was  calculated  upon  the  sum  demanded,  operated 
as  a  check  upon  exorbitant  demands,  in  addition 
to  that  which  we  have  already  noticed. 

The  ttpoorifiiiffis  rarely  occurred  in  private  ac- 
tions, except  in  those  where  the  wrongful  act  com- 
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plamed  of  had  the  character  of  a  public  offence,  as 
in  the  hUeii  r^€vbofuipTvpiw,     [Martyria.] 

As  to  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  by  the 
Athenians  from  public  fines,  see  B5ckh,  ^nbl^ 
Eoon.  ofAHmM^  p.  375,  &e.  2d  ed. 

As  to  TlfiTi/ia  in  the  sense  of  Us  rateeAle  vaim 
of  property  with  reference  to  the  Athenian  pro* 
per^  tax,  see  Eisphora.  [C.  R.  K.] 

TIMOCRATIA    [Olioaiu;hia.J 

TINTINNA'BULUM  (ir<63»ir),  a  belL  Bells 
were  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
particularize  here.  One  use,  however,  of  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  wateh  and  ward  m  the 
fortified  cities  of  Greece,  deserves  mention.  (Thu* 
cyd.  iv.  135  ;  Aristoph.  ^vw,  843,  1159  ;  Schol. 
m  loc)  A  guard  (^»Aa{)  being  stationed  in  every 
tower,  a  wtplrroKos  (see  p.  463,  a)  walked  to  and 
fro  on  the  portion  of  the  wall  between  two  towers. 
It  was  his  duty  to  cany  the  bell,  which  he  received 
from  the  guard  at  one  tower,  to  deliver  it  to  the 
guard  at  Uie  next  tower,  and  then  to  return,  so  that 
the  bell  by  passing  from  hand  to  hand  made  the 
circuit  of  the  city.  By  this  arrangement  it  was 
discovered  if  any  guard  was  absent  from  his  post» 
or  did  not  answer  to  the  bell  in  consequence  of 
being  asleep.  Hence  to  prove  or  try  a  person  was 
called  KwdtfyiC^i' ( Aelian,  H.  A.  xvi.  25)  ;  to  per- 
form the  office  of  patrole  was  KttSmpo^opuv, 

The  forms  of  bells  were  various  in  proportion  to 
the  multiplicity  of  their  applications.  In  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples  are  some  of  the  form  which  we 
call  bell-shaped  ;  others  are  more  like  a  Chinese 


gong.  The  bell,  fig.  1  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  is 
a  simple  disk  of  bell-metal  ;  it  is  represented  in  a 
pamting  as  hanging  from  the  branch  of  a  tree. 
(Bartoli,  Sep.  Ant.  13.)  Figure  2  represents  a  bell 
of  the  same  form,  but  with  a  circular  hole  in  the 
centre,  and  a  clapper  attached  to  it  by  a  chain. 
This  is  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  as  well  as  the 
bell,  fig.  3,  which  in  form  is  exactly  like  those  still 
commonly  used  in  Italy  to  be  attached  to  the  necks 
of  sheep,  goato,  and  oxen.    Fig.  4  is  represented 
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on  one  of  Sir  W.  namUton'B  tmm  (L  43)  m  ow> 
ried  by  a  nan  in  the  garb  of  Pan,  and  probably 
for  the  purpoM  of  loitialion.  (Theocrit  iL  36 ; 
Seh^  M  he.)  Fig.  6  is  a  bell^  or  nuber  a  coUee- 
tioo  of  twdve  bellf  nipanded  in  a  fruae,  whieh  is 
prmrred  in  the  Antiqnariom  at  Munich.  Thia 
jingling  instnunent,  aa  well  aa  that  lepreaented  by 
fig:  6  (firon  Bartoli^  Lue.  Sep,  iL  23),  may  hare 
been  need  at  nerificee,  in  Bacchanalian  prooettiona, 
or  forluatiation.  Fig.  7  ia  a  fragment  of  ancient 
Bcolptvie,  repreaenting  the  manner  in  which  bella 
were  attached  to  the  collait  of  charioi-horaea. 
(QiniitH,  iiber  Wdgtm^  iL  ^  67.)  [J.  Y.] 

TIRO  waa  the  name  giTen  by  the  Romana  to  a 
newly  enliated  aoldier,  aa  oppoaed  to  wteroMM,  one 
who  had  had  ezperienoe  in  war.  (Caeaar,  BdL  Ore. 
iii.  28.)  The  mode  of  levying  troopa  ia  deacribed 
aoder  ExnciTua,  pp.  496,  499.  The  age  at 
which  the  liability  to  military  aerrice  oommenoed 
waa  17. 

From  their  firat  enrolment  the  Roman  aoldiera, 
when  not  actaally  aenring  againat  an  enemy,  were 
perpetually  ooenpied  in  military  ezerciaea.  They 
were  ezerciaed  every  day  (Veget  L  1),  the  tiranea 
twice,  in  the  morning  and  aftonoon,  and  the  Tete- 
nuii  once.  The  exerciaea  included  not  only  the 
nae  of  their  weapona  and  tactica  properiy  ao  odled, 
but  alao  whatever  could  tend  to  incieeae  their 
atrcngth  and  activity,  and  eapecially  canying  bur* 
thena  and  enduring  toil  Vegetina  (L  9 — 27)  enn- 
meiatea  among  the  ezerciaea  of  the  tiranea  march- 
ing, running,  leaping,  awimming,  carrying  the 
ahield,  fighung  at  a  poet  [Palub],  thniating  with 
the  aword  in  preference  to  atriking,  uaing  their 
armour,  hurUng  apeara  and  javelina,  ahooting  ar- 
rowa,  throwing  atonea  and  leaden  bulleta,  leaping 
on  and  off  their  horaca,  carrying  weighta,  fortifying 
the  camp,  and  forming  the  line  of  battle. 

Vcgetiua  alao  givea  rulea  for  chooaing  tinmea  ac- 
cording to  their  country,  their  being  ruatica  or 
townamen,  their  age,  atature,  peraonal  appearance, 
and  prcvioiia  occupation  (1 2 — 8).  But  theae  rules 
reftr  almoat  ezduaivoly  to  the  etate  of  thinga  under 
the  emperora,  when  Uie  army  waa  no  longer  re- 
cruited from  the  citiiena  of  Rome,  but  im  the 
inhabitanta  of  the  provincea. 

At  thia  period,  the  tiro,  when  approved  aa  fit  for 
the  army,  waa  branded  or  tatooed  m  the  hand  with 
a  mark  {aiigmata  ;  puncta  aipHonum  \  which  Lipaiua 
conjectarea  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  emperor. 

The  state  of  a  tiro  waa  called  arodnium ;  and  a 
aoldier  who  had  attained  skill  in  his  profeaaion  waa 
then  aaid  tirocinium  pomertif  or  eUpomert.  (Jnatin. 
ziL  4,  iz.  1.) 

(Lipaiua,  <U  MiliL  Roman,  in  0|par.  voL  iiL 
pp.32,  33,  184, 193^197.) 

In  civil  life  the  terma  tiro  and  ttrodnimm  wen 
applied  to  the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis,  which 
waa  called  HrodHtum/ori  [Too  a  J,  and  to  the  first 
appearance  of  an  omtor  at  the  rostrum,  tirodmum 
doqwaUiae  (Senec  Procm,\,  2.);  and  we  even  have 
auch  a  phiaae  aa  Hrodmum  navii  for  the  fint  voyage 
of  a  ship.     (Plin.^.Mzziv.  7.8.26.)      [P.&] 

TIROCI'NIUM.    [Two.] 

TITHENI'DIA  rri^Waia),  a  foatival  cele- 
brated  at  SparU  by  the  nuraea  who  had  the  care 
of  the  nude  children  of  the  citiaena.  On  thia  oc- 
casion the  nurses  (tit^oO  carried  the  little  boya 
out  of  the  city  to  the  temple  of  Artemis  aumamed 
Coiythallia,  which  waa  situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  stream  Tiaaana  in  the  diatrict  of  Cleta.    Here 
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the  mmea  Mcrifieed  aoeking  piga  oa  behalf  of  the 
children,  and  then  had  a  ieaiat,  probably  of  the  bmbI 
of  the  victima,  with  which  they  ate  bnod  baked 
in  aa  vwrni  (/wfrat  V^avf,  Atheau  W.  p.  139 ; 
compi  Plut.  Sgwtpot,  iiL  9,  Qanarf.  Or,  viL  pl21U 
Wyttenb.;He^ych.s.v.«^«6WUa#T^MU.)  [L.&] 
TITIES  or  TITIENSEa  [Patbicu.] 
TITII  80DA'LBS»  a  aodatitaa  or  college  ef 
prieata  at  Rome,  who  gMneaented  the  aeoosid  tribe 
of  the  Roomaa,  or  the  Titiea,  that  io,  the  Sabm, 
who  after  their  nnioii  with  the  Raamca  or  Laiina 
oontinued  to  perform  their  own  ancient  Sahiae 
aacra.  To  aoperintend  and  preawa  theae,  T.Tatiai 
ia  aaid  to  have  inetitated  the  Titii  aodalea,  (TadL 
AnnaL  L  64.)  In  another  paaaaga  (HiaL  iL  95) 
Tacitna  deacribea  thia  aaoerdotiam  in  a  aoaewhat 
diflemt  manner,  inaamuch  aa  ho  wya  that  it  waa 
inatitated  by  Rmnulna  in  honour  of  king  TasiaB, 
who  after  hia  death  waa  woiah^iped  aa  a  god.  But 
thia  aceountaeema  only  to  mean  that  Romnlna  after 
the  death  of  Tatina  aanctioned  the  inatttaxioo  of 
hia  hue  colleague  and  made  the  wciahip  ef  Tatiaa 
a  part  of  the  Sabine  aacra.  From  Vano  («ie  Lim^ 
i^ot  V.  85,  ed.  MiUlerX  who  derivca  the  name 
Sodalea  Titii  from  Titiae  avea,  which  woe  efceervtd 
by  theae  prieata  in  certain  auguriea,  it  appean  that 
theae  prieaU  alao  preaerred  &»  ancient  Sahine  aa- 
^[oriea  diatinct  frtan  thoae  of  the  other  tribea.  Dor- 
mg  the  time  of  the  republic  the  Titii  aodalea  are 
no  longer  mentioned,  aa  the  worahipa  of  the  three 
tribea  became  gradually  united  into  one  «wmnwm 
religion.  (Ambroach,Sl(w<Ma«.ulatf«irf.pul92;jcc) 
Under  the  empire  we  again  meet  with  a  coU^  of 
prieata  bearing  the  name  of  Sodalea  Titii  or  Titienaea, 
or  Saoerdotca  Titialea  FUvialea ;  but  they  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  aacra  of  the  ancient  tribe  of 
the  Titiea,  but  wero  prieata  instituted  to  condoct 
the  worship  of  an  emperor,  like  the  Aog^istalea. 
(Grater,  In$eripL  ziz.  4,  occiv.  9,  eeczcvL  1 ;  la- 
acript  ap^  Murat  299. 5:    oomp.  Lncan.  Pkan.  L 

602.)      [  A  UOURTALBS.]  [  I^  &J 

TOCOS  (TiJicos).    [FaNoa.] 

TOCULLIONES.    [FaNua.] 

TOGA  {r4iUP¥o%\  a  gown,  the  naoM  of  the 
principal  outer  garment  worn  by  the  Roawnii,  ia 
derived  by  Vairo  firon  lejyere,  beeanae  it  co^oed 
the  whole  body  (v.  144,  ed.  MiUler).  Gdliua 
(viL  12)  atatea  that  at  firat  it  waa  worn  alone, 
without  the  tunic.  [Tunka.]  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  fint  origin  of  thu  dreaa,  which  some 
refer  to  the  I«ydiana,  it  aeema  to  have  been  re* 
ceived  by  the  Romana  from  the  Etrnacanis  for  it  ia 
aeen  on  Etniacan  worka  of  art  aa  the  only  covcriqg 
of  the  body,  and  the  toga  praateato  ia  ezpreaaly 
aaid  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Etmscana. 
(Liv.  L  8  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  viiL  48.  a.  74  ;  HuUec, 
EtnukPT,  vol  L  p.  262.) 

The  toga  waa  the  peculiar  diatinction  of  the  Ro> 
mana,  who  wero  thence  called  togaH  orgau  togata, 
(Virg.  Atn,  L  282  ;  MartiaL  ziv.  124.)  It  was 
originally  worn  only  in  Rome  itself,  and  the  nae  of 
it  waa  forbidden  alike  to  ezilea  and  to  foreignen. 
(Plin.  EpvL  iv.  1 1  ;  Suet  CUmd.  1 5.)  Gradually, 
however,  it  went  out  of  common  uaa^  and  was  aofK 
pbuated  by  the  Pallivm  and  laeerna,  or  elae  it  was 
worn  in  public  under  the  laeerna.  (&iet.  Ang.  40.) 
[Lacbena.]  But  it  was  atill  uaed  by  the  upper 
claases,  whe  regarded  it  as  an  honourable  distinc- 
tion (Cic  Pk»Up,  iL  30),  in  the  courts  of  jnatice, 
by  dienta  when  they  received  the  SpoaruLA 
(Martial,  ziv.  125),  and  in  the  theatre  or  at  the 
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garnet,  at  least  when  the  emperor  wat  pretent 
(Suet.  CUxud,  6  ;  Lamprid.  Commod,  16.)  Under 
Alexander  Sevenu  gaeet*  at  the  emperor^  table 
were  expected  to  appear  in  the  toga.  (Lamprid. 
Sever.  1.) 

The  form  of  the  toga,  and  the  manner  of  wear- 
ing it,  are  matters  which  are  moch  disputed^  and 
about  which  indeed  it  seems  aknost  impossible, 
with  our  present  information,  to  arrive  at  certainty. 

The  form  was,  undoubtedly,  in  some  sense  rotmd 
(Quintil.  xl  3.  §  137  :  Isid.  Or^.  xix.  24),  mm- 
ehtmlar  accordinff  to  Dionjsius  (iiu  61),  who  calls 
it  irspiS^Aoioy  utiutOttXtop,  It  seems,  however, 
impossible,  from  the  way  in  which  it  was  worn, 
that  it  could  have  been  always  a  semicircle.  Such 
may  perhaps  have  been  its  form  as  worn  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  when  it  had  no  great  fulness  ; 
but  to  account  for  the  numerous  folds  in  which  it 
was  afterwards  worn,  we  mast  suppose  it  to  have 
hod  a  greater  breadth  in  proportion  to  its  length, 
that  is,  to  have  been  a  smaller  segment  than  a 
semicircle.  Probably  the  size  of  the  segment  which 
the  toga  formed  (on  which  its  fulness  depended) 
was  determined  by  the  fashion  of  the  time  or  the 
taste  of  the  wearer.  This  appears  to  be  the  true 
explanation  of  Quintilian^s  words  (xi.  3.  §  139), 
*^  Ipsam  togam  rotundam,  et  apU  eas$am  velim,'* 
which  could  have  no  meaning  if  nothing  more  were 
required  than  to  give  the  garment  the  very  simple 
form  of  a  simicirde.  The  only  other  point  to  be 
noticed  respecting  the  form  of  the  toga,  is  the 
question  whether,  when  it  came  to  be  worn  in 
many  complicated  folds,  the  art  of  the  tailor  may 
not  have  been  employed  to  keep  these  folds  in 
their  position.  This  question,  however,  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  mode  of  wearing  the  toga. 

On  this  subject  our  principal  information  is  de- 
rived from  Quintilian  (xi.  3.  §§  137,  &c)  and  Ter- 
tullian  (de  PaUio\  whose  statements,  however,  refer 
to  the  later  and  more  complicated  mode  of  wearing 
the  garment,  and  from  statues  in  Roman  costume. 

Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  Smus  of  the 
toga.  This  was  a  portion  of  the  garment,  which 
bung  down  in  front  of  the  body,  like  a  sling  ;  it 
will  be  more  fully  explained  presently. 

We  must  make  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
more  ancient  and  simpler  mode  of  wearing  the 
toga,  and  the  full  form,  with  many  complicated 
folds,  in  which  it  was  worn  at  a  later  period. 

Quintilian  (xi.  3.  §  137)  says  that  the  ancients 
had  no  statu,  and  that  afterwards  the  sinuses  were 
very  short  The  passage  in  Livy  (xxi  18,  tinu  etc 
toga  fado^  Hentm  sum  ^j^awo)  seems  to  refer 
not  to  ike  sinus,  technically  so  called,  but  a  sinus 
which  Fabius  made  at  the  moment  by  gathering 
up  some  part  of  his  toga. 

The  ancient  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  is  shown 
in  the  following  cut,  which  is  taken  from  the 
Auffuateum^  pi.  117  (Becker,  GaUuiy  yol.  iL  p.  83), 
and  represents  a  statue  at  Dresden. 

Let  the  toga,  which  in  this  case  was  probably 
not  fiir  from  an  exact  semicircle,  be  held  behind 
the  figure,  with  the  curved  edge  downwards.  First, 
one  comer  is  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder ;  then 
the  other  part  of  the  garment  is  placed  on  the  right 
shoulder,  thus  entirely  covering  the  back  and  the 
right  side  up  to  the  neck.  It  is  then  passed  over 
the  front  of  the  body,  leaving  Teiy  little  of  the  chest 
uncovered,  and  reaching  downwards  neariy  to  the 
feet  (in  the  figure,  quite  to  one  of  them).  The 
remaining  end,  or  comer,  is  then  thrown  back  over 
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the  left  shoulder,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  th<( 
greater  part  of  the  arm.  By  this  arrangement  the 
right  arm  is  covered  by  the  garment,  a  circumstance 
noticed  by  Quintilian  (§  138)  ;  but  it  was  occa« 
sionally  relessed  by  throwing  the  toga  off  the  right 
shoulder,  and  leaving  it  to  be  supported  on  the  left 
alone.  This  arrangement  is  seen  in  many  ancient 
statues  ;  |m  example  is  shown  in  the  following  cut, 
which  represents  the  celebrated  statue  of  Aulus  Me- 
tellus  (commonly  called  the  Etruscan  orator)  in  the 
Florence  Gallery.  (MUller,  Denkm'dlery  vol.  i.  pi. 
Iviil  No.  289.)    The  portion  of  the  toga  which,  in 


the  first  figure,  hangs  down  from  the  chest,  if  it  be  a 
tmut^  is  certainly  ^  the  kind  described  by  Quin- 
tilian as  perquoM  brwit. 

The  next  cut  represents  the  later  mode  of  wear- 
ing the  toga,  and  is  taken  from  an  engraving  in 
the  Museo  Borbomieo  (voL  vi  tay.  41)  of  a  statue 
found  at  Herculaneum. 

By  comparing  this  and  other  statues  with  the 
description  of  Quintilian,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
mode  of  wearing  the  tqga  was  something  like  the 
foUowing :  — 

First,  as  above  remarked,  the  form  in  this  case 
was  a  segment  less  than  a  semicircle.  As  before, 
the  curved  side  was  the  lower,  and  one  end  of  the 
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tument  wm  thrown  orer  the  left  shoulder,  and 
bong  down  in  front,  bat  mnch  lower  than  in  the 
former  cum.  This  seems  to  be  the  port  which 
Quintilian  (§  139)  sajs  should  reach  down  half- 
way between  the  knee  and  the  ankle.  In  oar 
figure  it  reaches  to  the  feet,  and  in  some  stataes  it 
is  even  seen  lying  on  the  sround.  The  garment 
was  then  placed  over  the  back,  as  in  the  older 
mode  of  wearing  it,  but,  instead  of  oorering  the 
right  shoulder,  it  was  brought  round  umder  the 
right  arm  to  the  front  of  the  body.  This  is  the 
tnost  difficult  nart  of  the  dress  to  explain.  Qum- 
tilian  says  (|  140): — **  Sinus  decentissimua,  n 
aliquanto  supra  imam  tosam  fuerit,  nunquam  certe 
sit  inferior.  Ille,  qui  sub  humero  deztro  ad  sinis- 
trum  oblique  ducitur  relut  balteus,  nee  strangulet 
nee  float**  Becker*s  explanation  of  this  matter 
seems  perfectly  satisfactory.  He  supposes  that  the 
toga,  when  carried  under  the  right  arm,  was  then 
folded  into  two  parts;  one  edge  (namely,  the 
lower  or  round  edge)  was  then  brought  almost  close 
under  the  arm,  and  drawn,  but  not  tightly,  acro« 
the  chest  to  the  left  shoulder,  forming  the  veiiU 
boHema  of  Quintilian,  while  the  other  part  was  al- 
lowed to  fiUl  gracefully  orer  the  lower  part  of  the 
bodr,  forming  the  tuuu^  and  then  the  remaining  end 
of  the  garment  was  thrown  orer  the  left  shodder, 
and  bung  down  nearly  as  low  as  the  other  end, 
which  was  first  put  on.  It  is  to  this  part  that 
Quintilian  seems  to  refer  when  he  says  (§  140)  : — 
*^  Pars  togae,  quae  PMtea  imponitur,  sit  inferior : 
nam  ita  et  sedet  melius,  et  continetur  ;  **  but  the 
true  application  of  these  words  is  very  doubtful. 
By  the  bottom  of  the  toga  {imam  toffom)  in  the 
aboYe  quotation,  he  seems  to  mean  the  end  of  the 
toga  first  put  on.  The  part  hut  thrown  over  the 
left  shoulder,  as  well  as  the  end  first  put  on,  co- 
vered the  arm,  as  in  the  older  mode  of  wearing  the 
garment.  The  outer  edge  {exirema  ora)  of  this 
part  ought  not,  says  Quintilian  (§  140),  to  be 
thrown  back.  He  adds  (§141),*'  Super  quod  ( t. «. 
sinistrum  brachium)  ora  ex  tog^  duplex  aequaliter 
sedeat,"  by  which  he  probably  means  that  the  edge 
of  this  portion  should  coincide  with  the  edge  of  ue 
end  which  was  first  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder, 
and  which  is  of  course  covered  by  this  portion  of 
the  garment  He  says  (§141)  that  the  shoulder 
and  the  whole  of  the  throat  ought  not  to  be  eo- 
\  otherwise  the  dreM  will  become  narrow  and 
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that  dignity  which  eonsista  in  width  of  cheat  w3]  ha 
lost  This  direction  appears  to  mean  that  the  peit 
brought  acroM  the  cheat  (eabtf  AoHsm)  ahooid  aec 
be  dnwn  too  tight 

Tassels  or  bsJls  are  seen  attached  to  the  cods  if 
the  toga,  which  may  have  served  to  keep  it  in  in 
pUce  oy  their  weight,  or  nay  have  been  merely 


There  is  one  point  which  stiO  remaina  to  be  ex- 
plained. In  the  figure  a  mass  of  fiolda  ia  aeea  a 
the  middle  of  the  part  of  the  toga  dnwn  acron  the 
ehest  ivtbU  baUmu\  This  is  the  mmio  nesitnMd 
by  TertnUian  (ds  FcUUa,  S\  and  need  by  Penius 
for  the  toga  itself  (SaL  v.  SS).  It  waa  either  a 
portion  of  the  balimu  itself  formed  by  sdlowing  this 
part  of  the  garment  to  hng  loose  (wbicfa  periiafa 
It  mutt  have  done,  as  it  is  the  curved,  and  there- 
fore kmger  edge  that  is  thus  diawn  acraaa  the  chest), 
and  then  gathering  it  np  in  folds  and  tacking  these 
folds  in,  as  in  the  figure,  or  else  the  fiolda  which 
compoeed  it  were  drawn  out  from  the  neai,  aad 
either  by  themselves,  or  with  the  looee  Ibkb  o(  the 
baHrnu^  formed  the  asi&a.  It  seema  to  have  been 
secured  by  passing  the  end  of  it  nnder  the  girdle 
of  the  tunic  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  what  Qointiliaa 
means  by  the  words  (§  140),  ^  Subdnoenda  etiam 
pan  aliqua  tnaicae,  ne  ad  laoertnm  in  acta  redeaL** 

The  back  of  the  figure,  which  is  not  seen  in  oar 
engmvings,  was  simj^y  covered  with  the  part  of 
the  garment  which  was  drawn  across  it,  aad  which, 
in  the  ancient  mode  of  wearing  it,  reached  down  to 
the  heels.  (QuintiL  §  143).  Quintiliaa  states  how 
low  it  was  worn  in  his  tone,  but  the  meaning  ef 
his  words  b  very  obseoro  (§  139:  ''pan  ejus 
prior  mediis  crunbns  uptime  terminator,  posterior 
eadem  portione  althis  qua  dnetura.**  See  above). 

A  garment  of  the  supposed  shape  of  the  toga, 
pat  on  aocording  to  the  above  deoeription,  has 
been  fipond  by  ue  writer  of  this  article  to  present 
an  appearance  exactly  like  that  of  the  toga  as  seen 
on  statues,  and  Becker  states  that  he  has  made  timi- 
kr  experiments  with  equally  satisfoctocy  results. 

TeituUian  (de  Paliio^  5)  eontnsts  the  aimplicity 
of  the  Pallium  vrith  the  complication  of  the  toga, 
and  his  remarks  apply  very  well  to  the  above  de- 
scription. It  appean  by  his  account  that  the  folds 
of  the  wmbo  were  arranged  before  the  dress  was 
pat  on,  and  fixed  in  their  places  by  pins  or  hooks ; 
but  generally  speaking  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
toga  was  held  on  by  any  fiutening:  indeed  the 
eontnry  may  be  inferred  from  Quintilian^  direc- 
tions to  an  onUor  for  the  management  of  his  toga 
while  sneaking  (§§  144—149). 

Anotner  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  was  the 
emettu  Chbutma,  It  consisted  in  fanning  a  part  of 
the  toga  itself  into  a  girdle,  by  dmwing  iu  outer 
edge  round  the  body  and  tying  it  in  a  knot  in 
frwit,and  at  the  same  time  covering  the  head  with 
another  portion  of  the  garment  It  was  won  by 
persons  offering  sacrifices  (Liv.  v.  46  ;  Lncan.  i. 
596),  by  the  consul  when  he  declared  war  ( Vizg. 
Jm.  ril  612),  and  by  devoted  persons,  as  in  the 
case  of  Dedus.  (Liv.  v.  46.)  Its  origin  was 
Etruscan,  as  its  name  implies  (Servius  in  Virg,  L  c; 
MUller,  EMuk$r^  voL  l  p.  265;  Thiersch  m  AmmaL 
Aead,  Bavar,  voL  L  p.  29,  quoted  by  Miiller,  AmnL 
ad  Festem,  p.  225).  Festns  (Le.)  speaks  of  an  army 
about  to  fight  bein^  girt  with  the  cinctus  Oabinof. 
Persons  wearing  this  dress  were  said  to  be  proeimeti 
(or  tacMCfe')  dmeiu  (or  ritu)  Gabimo, 

The  ooloor  of  the  toga  worn  by  men  (i^ 
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Tirilis)  wu  generally  white,  that  is,  the  nataral 
»>Iour  of  white  wool.  Hence  it  was  called  jmto  or 
yesHmenium  punuHj  in  opposition  to  the  prostBada 
mentioned  below.  A  hnghter  white  was  given 
fco  the  toga  of  candidates  for  offices  (ooMtftdaA'  from 
their  toga  eauuHda)  by  rubbing  it  with  chalk. 
There  is  an  allusion  to  this  custom  in  the  phrase 
rr^iata  ambiiio.  (Pers.  ▼.  177.)  White  to^  are 
often  mentioned  as  worn  at  festivals,  which  does 
not  imply  that  they  were  not  worn  commonly,  but 
that  new  or  fresh -cleaned  togas  were  first  put  on 
lit  festivals.  (See  Lipsius,  Elect,  i.  13,  in  Oj^,  vol. 
i.  pp.  256,  257.)  The  toga  was  kept  white  and 
clean  by  the  ftiller  [Fcjllo].  When  this  was 
neglected*  the  toga  was  called  sordida^  and  those 
who  wore  such  garments  wordidaH.  This  dress 
(with  disarranged  hair  and  other  marks  of  dis- 
order about  the  person),  was  worn  by  accused  per- 
sons, as  in  the  case  of  Cicero.  (Plut  Cie,  30,  31  ; 
Dion  C^ass.  xzxviii.  16  ;  Liv.  vi.  20.)  The  toga 
ptt/la,  which  was  of  the  natural  colour  of  black 
wool,  was  worn  in  private  mourning,  and  some- 
times also  by  artificers  and  others  of  the  lower 
orders.  (See  the  passages  in  Forcellini,  s,  vv.  PuUus, 
Puilatua,)  The  toga  jneta^  which  was  ornamented 
with  Phrygian  embroidery,  was  worn  by  generals 
in  triumphs  [Triumph us],  and  under  the  em- 
perors by  the  consuls,  and  by  the  praetors  when 
they  celebrated  the  games.  It  was  also  called 
CapitoUna,  (Lamprid.  Alex.  Sever,  c  40.)  The 
toffa  palmoda  was  a  kmd  of  toga  picta.  The 
UMfa  praetexta  had  a  broad  purple  border.  It  was 
worn  with  the  Dulla,  by  children  of  both  sexes. 
It  was  also  worn  by  magistrates,  both  those  of 
Rome,  and  those  of  the  colonies  and  municipia,  by 
the  sacerdotes,  and  by  persons  engaged  in  sacred 
rites  or  paying  vows.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  7  ;  Festus,  s.  v. 
Praetexta  pidta.)  Among  those  who  possessed  the 
JUS  toffoe  praetejetas  habendae^  the  following  may 
be  more  particularly  mentioned :  the  dictator,  the 
consuls,  the  praetors  (who  laid  aside  the  praetexta 
when  about  to  condemn  a  Roman  citisen  to  death), 
the  augurs  (who,  however,  are  supposed  by  some 
to  have  worn  the  trabea),  the  decemviri  sacris 
faciundis  [Dxcsmviri],  the  aediles,  the  triumviri 
epulones,  the  senators  on  festival  days  (Cic.  Phil. 
ii.  43),  the  magistri  coUegii,  and  the  magistri 
vicorum  when  celebrating  games.  [Maoistbr.] 
In  the  case  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  censors,  and 
quaestors  there  is  some  doubt  upon  the  subject 
The  praeteaeta  puUa  might  only  be  worn  at  the 
celebration  of  a  funcraL  (Festus.  L  e.) 

The  toga  praetexta,  as  has  been  above  remarked, 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Etruscans. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  first  adopted,  with  the  kitus 
clavus  [Clavus  Latus],  by  Tullus  Hostilius  as 
the  royal  robe,  whence  its  use  by  the  magistrates 
in  the  republic.  (Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  39.  s.  63.)  Ac- 
cording to  Macrobius  {Sat.  i.  6)  the  toga  intro- 
duced by  Hostilius  was  not  only  praeteaeta^  but  dso 
picta,  Pliny  states  {H.  N.  viil  48.  s.  74)  that  the 
toga  regkt  wtdulata  (that  is,  apparently,  embroi- 
dered with  waving  lines  or  bands)  which  had  been 
worn  by  Servius  TuUius  was  preserved  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Fortune.  The  toga  praetexta  and  the  bulla 
anrea  were  first  given  to  boys  in  the  case  of  the 
son  of  Tarqninius  Prisons,  who  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, in  the  Sabine  war,  slew  an  enemy  with  his 
own  hand.  (Macrob.  /.  c,  where  other  particulars 
respecting  the  use  of  the  toga  praetexta  may  be 
found.)    Respecting  the  leaving  off  of  the  toga 
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praetexta  and  the  assumption  of  the  im  virilis,  see 
iMPUBXfi,  Bulla,  Clavus  Latus.  The  occasion 
was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  by  the  friends 
of  the  youth,  who  attended  him  in  a  solemn  pro< 
cession  to  the  Forum  and  CapitoL  (Valer.  Max.  v. 
4.  §  4.)  This  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis  was 
called  Uroeimtan  forty  as  being  the  young  man's 
introduction  to  public  life,  and  the  solemnities  at- 
tending it  are  called  by  Pliny  (EpieL  i.  9)  qffieiwn 
togae  tririlisj  and  by  TertuUian  (de  fdoiol.  c.  16) 
tolemmtalee  togae.  The  public  ceremonies,  con- 
nected with  the  assumption  of  the  ioffa  virilit  by 
the  sons  of  the  emperors,  are  referred  to  by  Sue- 
tonius (OcL  26,  nb.  54,  OOg.  16,  yer.  7).  The 
toga  virilis  is  called  libera  by  Ovid  (Fastis  iiL  771). 
Girls  wore  the  praetexta  till  their  marriage. 

The  irabea  was  a  toga  ornamented  with  purple 
horizontal  stripes.  Servius  (ad  Aen.  vii.  612)  men- 
tions three  kinds  of  trabea ;  one  wholly  of  purple, 
which  was  sacred  to  the  gods,  another  of  purple 
and  white,  and  another  of  purple  and  safiron,  which 
belonged  to  angun.  The  purple  and  white  trabea 
was  a  royal  robe,  and  is  assigned  to  the  Latin  and 
early  Roman  kings,  especially  to  Romulus.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  viiL  49,  ix.  39  ;  Virg.  Am.  vii.  187,  xi.  334; 
Ovid.  Fast,  ii.  504.)  It  was  worn  by  the  consuls 
in  public  solemnities,  such  as  opening  the  temple 
of  Janus.  (Virg.  J«o.  vii.  612;  Claudian.  in  Rufin. 
L  249.)  The  equites  wore  it  at  the  tranmectio  and 
in  other  public  solemnities.  (Valer.  Max.  il  2  ; 
Tacit  Ann,  iii.  2.)  Hence  the  irabea  is  mentioned 
as  the  badge  of  the  equestrian  order.  Lastly,  the 
toga  worn  by  the  Roman  emperon  was  wholly  of 
purple.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  assumed  by 
Julius  Caesar.    (Cic.  Philip,  ii.  34.) 

The  material  of  which  the  toga  was  commonly 
made  was  wool.  It  was  sometimes  thick  and 
sometimes  thin.  The  former  was  the  toga  densa^ 
pUtguiSy  or  hirta.  (Suet  J  i^.  82 ;  Quintil.  xii.  10.) 
A  new  toga,  i^-ith  the  nap  neither  worn  off  nor  cut 
close,  was  called  pexa^  to  which  is  opposed  the  trUa 
or  raeoy  which  was  used  as  a  summer  dress.  (Mar- 
tial, ii.  85.)  On  the  use  of  silk  for  togas  see 
Skricum. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  general  use  of 
the  toga.  It  was  originally  worn  by  both  sexes  ; 
but  wnen  the  stola  came  to  be  worn  by  matrons, 
the  toga  was  only  worn  by  the  meretrlces  and  by 
women  who  had  been  divorced  on  account  of  adul- 
tery. [Stola.]  Before  the  use  of  the  toga  be- 
came almost  restricted  to  the  upper  classes,  their 
toga  was  only  distinguished  from  that  of  the  lower 
classes  by  being  fimer  and  more  expensive.  In 
war  it  was  kid  aside  and  replaced  by  the  Palu- 
DAMKNTUM  and  Saoum.  Hence  togatus  is  op- 
posed to  milee.  The  toga  was,  however,  sometimes 
used  by  soldiers,  but  not  in  battle,  nor  as  their 
ordinary  dress  ;  but  rather  as  a  cloak  or  blanket 
It  was  chiefly  worn  in  Rome,  and  hence  togatus  is 
opposed  to  ruelicus.  The  toga  was  often  used  as  a 
covering  in  sleeping ;  and  lastly,  as  a  shroud  for 
the  corpse. 

(Be^er,  CfaUuSy  vol.  ii.  pp.  78 — 88;  Ferrarius,  ds 
Re  VesHaria;  Rubenius,  de  Re  Vest,)     [P.  &] 

TONSOR.    [Barba.] 

TOPI  A'RIU  S.     [HoRTUS.] 

TORA'LIA.    [Torus.] 

TO'RCULUM  or  TO'RCULAR  (Aij^rfj),  a 

press  for  making  wine  and  oil.     When  the  grapes 

were  ripe  (irra^vX^),  the  bunches  were  gatneit>d, 

any  which  remained  unripe  (^a«^)  or  had  become 
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dry  or  rotten  irere  CArefullj  remoTed  (Otopom,  tL 
11)  [FoRrKx],and  the  rest  earned  from  th«Tine- 
yard  in  deep  baiketi  (7110^  Viif.  O^orp.  ii  241 : 
raAifm,  Het.  Sent,  296  ;  ^X^S  Ungni,  ii  1  ; 
Mo^rei,  Cfeopon.  (.  e.)  to  be  poured  into  a  shallow 
mt  In  this  they  were  immediately  trodden  by 
men,  who  had  the  lower  part  of  their  bodiei  naked 
(Viif .  0«>ty.  ii.  7),  except  that  they  wore  diawen 
[Sublioaculum].  At  leaat  two  penona  uenally 
trod  the  grapee  together.  To  **  tread  the  wine> 
preie  alone**  indicated  desolation  and  diatren. 
(Ii.  IziiL  Sw)  The  Egj-ptian  pabtingt  (Wilkinaon, 
McM.  oMf  CWil  voL  iL  pp.  152---1 57)  exhibitas  many 
as  seren  treading  in  the  same  rat,  and  sopporting 
theroselres  by  taking  hold  of  ropes  or  poles  placed 
abore  their  heads.  From  the  siae  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  rats  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the 
company  of  treaders  was  often  still  more  niimerDas. 
To  prevent  confusion  and  to  animate  them  in  their 
labcMir  they  moved  in  time  or  daneed,  as  is  seen  m 
the  ancient  mosaics  of  the  church  of  St.  Constantia 
at  Rome,  sometimes  also  leaning  upon  one  another. 
The  preceding  circumstances  are  illustrated  in  the 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  ba»-relic£  {Man, 
Mattk,  ill.  Ub.  45.)  An  anteBza  in  the  British 
Museum  (Combe,  Ame,  TTmruooUaM^  No.  59)  shows 
a  person  by  the  side  of  the  vat  performing  during 
this  act  on  the  teabel/um  and  tibiae  parts,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  and  regulating  the  moveroents  of 


those  in  it  Besides  this  instrumental  music  they 
were  cheered  with  a  song,  called  fUXos  foiX^mor 
(Athen.  r.  p.  199,  a.)  or  Ofiwos  htik^piof,  specimens 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  Anacreon  {Od,  xriL  1  and 
lit ;  and  Brunck,  AnaL  ii.  239.  See  Jacobs,  ad  he.; 
compare  Theocrit  viL  25).  After  the  grapes  had 
been  trodden  sufficiently,  they  were  subjected  to 
the  more  powerful  pressure  of  a  thick  and  heanr 
beam  [Prklum]  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  all 
the  juice  yet  remaining  in  them.  (Vitruy.  x.  1  ; 
y  irg.  Geoiy.  il  242  ;  Scnrius  in  loe. ;  Hot.  Carm, 
l  20.  9.)  Insteod  of  a  beam  acted  on  by  wedges, 
a  press  with  a  screw  [Cochlba]  was  sometimes 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  (Vitruv.  vi  6;  Plin. 
//.  N.  xyiil  31.  s.  74.)  A  strainer  or  colander 
[CoLuif]  was  employed  to  clear  the  mnst  from 
solid  particles,  as  it  flowed  from  the  vat. 

The  preceding  woodcut  shows  the  apertures  at 
the  bottom  of  the  rat,  by  which  the  must  {mmstum^ 
yXwKos)  was  discharged,  and  the  method  of  re- 
ceiving it,  when  the  vat  was  small,  in  wide-mouthed 
jars,  which  when  full  were  carried  away  to  be  emp- 
tied into  casks  (rfotfo,  iritfol,  Longus,  iL  1,  2). 
'^DoLiuif.]     When  the  vineyard   was  exteosive 
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and  the  vat  large  in  proportaoo,  the  naal  fiow".^ 
into  another  vat  of  cotresponding  atse,  wkkk  wss 
sunk  below  the  level  of  tne  gromid*  and  thereffT^ 
caUed  ^raX^i'Mr  (Mark,  xiL  1 ;  (?«opoik  ri.!.  11 .. 
in  Latin laau,  (Ovid.  Pad,  ▼.  888;  Plin.  EpmL  iz. 
20;  Colum.  de  Re  RuaL  xii  18.) 

From  Xi|i4f  Bacchus  was  called  Lmnme  (Ai^ 
poitft).  The  festival  of  the  Ltaiaea  was  eelefafatrd 
on  the  spot  where  the  first  Attic  wine-pRaa  was 
said  to  have  been  constructed.     [Diont8La.J 

Olives  as  well  as  gnpf*  were  anbjeeted  to  the 
/wiefMinfor  the  sake  of  their  oiL     [Olba,  p.  826] 

The  building  erected  to  eontaia  all  tbe  veaselj 
and  other  implements  {toreda  Mia,  Varroi,  de  Re 
RtuL  iil  2)  for  obtaining  both  wine  and  ofl  was 
called  Imeularimm  (Cato,  de  Re  Rmet.  12,  131,  IS; 
Col.  de  Re  Ruei,  xii  18)  and  Ai|v««r  {Geopom,  ri 
1).  It  was  situated  near  the  kitchen  and  the 
wine-cellar.     (Vitruv.  vL  6.)  [J.  Y.] 

TOREUTICE.    [Cablatuba.] 

TORMENTUM  (^v^ier  VywwX  a  mlii 
tary  engine.  All  the  missiles  used  in  war,  exceft 
those  thrown  from  the  sling  [Funda],  are  pr^*- 
jected  either  by  the  hand  alone  or  with  the  aid  of 
elastic  snbstanees.  Of  elastic  instruments  tlie  bov 
[A Reus]  is  still  used  by  many  nations.  Bat  the 
tormemtum^  so  called  from  the  twisting  (toiyei/o) 
of  hairs,  thongs  and  vegetable  fibres  (Polyb.  iv.  56), 
has  fallen  into  disuse  through  the  discovery  of  gaz»* 
powder.  The  word  tonaeatum  is  often  used  bv 
itself  to  denote  engines  of  various  kinds.  (Cic  ad 
Fam,  XV. 4  ;  CUuss.  3,0.  iiL  44,  45,  B.  Ale*.  10; 
Liv.  XX.  11  ;  Veil  Pat  E  82 ;  Curt.  it.  9.  I6.1 
Often  also  Uieae  engines  are  specified  aeparat^lv 
under  the  names  of  Balialae  and  Catapmttae^  which 
names  however  most  commonly  occur  together  in 
the  accounts  of  sieges  and  other  military  operation!!, 
because  the  two  kinds  of  engines  denc^  by  tbem 
were  almost  always  used  in  conjunction.  [Hbl£- 
POLI8.]  The  balista  (wrrpeUXos)  was  used  to 
shoot  stones  (Ovid.  TrieU  i.  2. 48  ;  Lucan,  vi  198; 
Non.  Marc  p^  555,  ed.  Meroeri),  the  catapnha 
(iraraT^Xnyf,  icaraTcXruc^)  to  project  darts,  espe- 
cially the  Fabuica  [Harta],  and  a  kind  of  mis- 
sile, 4^  feet  long,  called  iAfam,  (Featus,  s.r.) 
Whilst  in  besieging  a  dty  the  ram  [A ribs]  was 
employed  in  destroying  the  lower  part  of  the  wall, 
the  balista  was  used  to  overthrow  the  battlements 
{propmffmaeMla^  Phmt  Boeck,  iv.  4.  58 — 61 ;  ^nA- 
{«!»),  and  the  catapult  to  shoot  any  of  the  besieged 
who  appeared  between  them.  (Died.  xrii.  42,  4.% 
XX.  48,  88.)  The  forms  of  these  machines  bei&c 
adapted  to  the  objects  which  they  were  intended 
to  throw,  the  cati4>ult  was  long,  the  balista  nearij 
square,  which  explains  the  following  bumonrocis 
enumeration  by  Plautus  {Copt.  iv.  2.  16)  of  tbe 
three  fkuxamti^  the  application  of  which  has  jos^t 
been  explained. 

^  Meus  est  balista  pugnus,  cubitus  catapulta  est 
mihi. 
Humerus  aries.*^ 

In  the  same  armament  the  number  of  catapults  was 
commonly  much  greater  than  the  number  <rf'balistac. 
(Non.  Marc  p.  552,  ed.  Merceri  ;  Liv.  xzvi.  47.) 
Also  these  two  clause  of  machines  were  both  of 
them  distinguished  into  the  greater  and  the  less, 
the  number  of  **  the  less^*  being  much  more  con- 
siderable than  the  number  of  **  the  greatei^*'  When 
C^hago  Nova,  which  had  served  the  Carthaginiaci 
for  an  arsenal,  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  tbe  fol- 
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lowing  w«n  fMind  in  it:  120  large  and  281  amall 
catapdU  ;  23  luge  and  62  Bmall  baliBtae.  (Liv. 
/.  c.)  Three  oms  of  the  balista  are  mentioned  by 
historians,  yis.  that  which  threw  gtonea  weighing 
half  a  hundred-weight  (r^oKorrc^^iro/ovf  MBovs^ 
Polyb.  ix.  84),  a  whole  hundred-weight  {bahuta 
oenlenana,  Non.  Marc  /.  o. ;  Xt0o€6x&t  roKtantaUs^ 
Polyb.  le.:  Diod.  xx.  86),  and  three  hundred- 
weight {wrrfo^Kn  rptrdKearrot^  Diod.  xx.  48). 
llosides  these^  Vitruvius  (x.  11)  mentiona  many 
other  sixet,  even  down  to  Uie  balista  which  threw 
a  stone  of  only  two  pounds  weight  In  like  manner 
catapults  were  denominated  according  to  the  length 
of  the  arrows  emitted  from  them.  (Vitruv.  x.  10  ; 
Schneider,  ad  he.)  According  to  Josephus,  who 
gives  some  remaricable  inslanees  of  the  oestructiTe 
force  of  the  balista,  it  threw  stones  to  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  (B.J.  iii.  7.  §  19,  28  ; 
cnmp.  Procop.  Bell.  Cfotk.  I  21, 23.)  Neither  from 
the  descriptions  of  authors  nor  from  the  figures  on 
the  column  of  Trajan  (Bartoli,  CkU.  TraJ.  tab,  45 — 
47)  are  we  able  to  form  any  exact  idea  of  the 
construction  of  these  engines.  Still  less  are  we 
informed  on  the  subject  of  the  Seorpio  or  Onager, 
which  was  also  a  tormentum.  (Vitruv.  x.  10;  Lir. 
xxvi.  6,  47;  Amm.  BlarcelL  xx.  7,  xxiii.  4.)  Even 
the  terms  baUeta  and  eatapuUa  are  confounded  by 
writers  subsequent  to  Julius  Caesar,  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  often  uses  Karav4X'nis  to  include  both  ba^ 
listae  and  catapults,  distinguishing  them  by  the 
epith<»ts  wrrpoSixei and  ^v^cAcit  (ziii.  5J,  xz.  48, 
83,86,xxi4). 

The  various  kinds  of  tormenta  appear  to  have 
been  invented  shortly  before  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  When  horse-hair  and  other  materials 
failed,  the  women  in  several  instances  cut  off  their 
own  hair  and  twisted  it  into  repes  for  the  engines. 
(Caes.  B.C.  iil  9;  Veget  de  Be  Mil  iv.  9.) 
These  machines,  with  those  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  them,  and  who  were  called  baUttarU  and 
&4^cTci/  (Polyb.  ir.  56),  wen  dmwn  up  in  the  rear 
of  an  advancing  army,  so  as  to  throw  over  the  heads 
of  the  front  tanks.  In  order  to  attack  a  maritime 
city,  they  were  carried  on  the  decks  of  vessels 
constmcted  for  the  purpose.  (Diod.  xx.  88 — 86  ; 
Tacit  Ann.  ii.  6.) 

The  meaning  of  tormentwm  as  applied  to  the 
cordage  of  ships  is  explained  on  p.  790,  a.    [J. Y.] 

TORMENTUM  (j3d<niror),  torture.  I.Orbbk. 
By  a  decree  of  Scamandrius  it  was  ordained  that 
no  free  Athenian  could  be  put  to  the  torture  (An- 
doc  deMyet.  22  ;  compare  Lys.  ircpl  rpavfi.  177, 
c.  AgortU.  462);  and  tnis  appears  to  have  been  the 
general  practice,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
Cicero  {Part.  Orat.  c.  34)  to  the  contrary  {de  In- 
slittUie  At&eniettsium^  Bhodiorum — ajmdqmt  Uberi 
civesqm  ierqneMtyr).  The  only  two  apparent  ex- 
ceptions to  this  practice  are  mentioned  by  Antiphon 
{de  Herod,  eaed.  729)  and  Lysias  (c  Simon.  153). 
]3ut,  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Antiphon,  BSckh 
has  shown  that  the  torture  was  not  applied  at 
Athens,  but  in  a  foreign  country;  and  in  Lysias, 
OS  it  is  a  Plataean  boy  that  is  spoken  of,  we  have 
no  occasion  to  conclude  that  he  was  an  Athenian 
citizen,  since  we  learn  fix)m  Demosthenes  {e. 
Neaer.  1381)  that  all  Plataeans  were  not  neces- 
sarily Athenian  citizens.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed  that  the  decree  of  Scamandrius  does  not 
appear  to  have  interdicted  the  use  of  torture  as  a 
means  of  execution,  since  we  find  Demosthenes  {de 
Cor.  271)  reminding  the  judges  that  they  had  put 
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Antiphon  to  death  by  the  rack  {<rTpt€\Aa-ayT€s). 
0)mpare  Pint  Pkoo.  c.  35. 

The  evidence  of  slaves  was,  however,  always 
taken  with  torture,  and  their  testimony  was  not 
otherwise  received.  (Antiph.  TeiraL  i.  p.  633.) 
From  this  circumstance  their  testimony  appean  to 
have  been  considered  of  more  value  than  that  of 
freemea  Thus  Isaeus  {De  Ciron.  Hered.  202) 
says,  **  When  slaves  and  freemen  are  at  hand, 
you  do  not  make  use  of  the  testimony  of  freemen; 
but,  putting  slaves  to  the  torture,  you  tiius  en- 
deavour to  find  out  the  truth  of  what  has  been 
done.**  Numerous  passages  of  a  similar  nature 
might  easily  be  produced  from  the  orators.  (Comp. 
Dcmosth.  c.  Onetor.  i  pu  874  ;  Antiphon,  De 
CkoretO.  778  ;  Lycuig.  c.  Leoer.  159—162.)  Any 
person  might  offer  his  own  slave  to  be  examined 
by  torture,  or  demand  that  of  his  adversary,  and 
the  offer  or  demand  was  equally  called  rp6KKria-is 
•Is  fidtrtawf.  If  the  opponent  refused  to  give  up 
his  slave  to  be  thus  examined,  such  a  refusal  was 
looked  upon  as  a  strong  presumption  against  him. 
The  'rp6ic\ricris  appears  to  have  been  generally 
made  in  writing  (Demosth.  e.  Pantaen.  978),  and 
to  have  been  delivered  to  the  opponent  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  in  the  most  fireqnented  part  of 
the  Agora  (Demosth.  c  Apkob.  liL  848)  ;  and  as 
there  were  several  modes  of  tortiue,  the  particular 
one  to  be  employed  was  usually  specified  (De- 
mosth. c.  Si4>^  X.  1120).  Sometimes,  when  a 
person  ofiered  his  slave  for  torture,  he  gave  his 
opponent  the  liberty  of  adopting  any  mode  of  tor- 
ture which  the  latter  pleased.  (Antiph.  De  Cho- 
reut.  777.)  The  parties  interested  either  super- 
intended the  torture  themselves,  or  chose  certain 
persons  for  this  purpose,  hence  called  fiatrayurral, 
who  took  the  evidence  of  the  slaves  {i\6fittfoi 
Parayiarhsy  &njrr4o-a^t<y  tU  rb  'H^currclby,  Isocr. 
TVop.  c  9  ;  compare  Demosth.  e.  Pantaen.  978, 
979 ;  Antiph.  VLantyopia  ^apfiatc.  609).  In 
some  cases,  however,  we  find  a  public  slave  at- 
tached to  the  court,  who  administered  the  torture 
{Topdariu  8i  ffSiy  6  9rifjdoSj  nai  fiacroMtu  ivam-iov 
inuvy  Aesch.  De  Leg.  284,  ed.  Tayl.)  ;  but  this 
appears  only  to  have  taken  place  when  the  torture 
was  administered  in  the  court,  in  presence  of  the 
judges.  (Aesch.  le. ;  Demosth.  o.  Euerg.  1144.) 
This  particuUir  mode  of  administering  the  torture 
was,  however,  certainly  contrary  to  the  usual  practice 
{$curayt(€t¥  obn  tariv  ivaaniov  bfi&r,  Demosth.  e. 
Steph.  i.  1106).  The  general  practice  was  to  read 
at  the  trial  the  depositions  of  the  shves,  which 
were  called  $€uraMo\  (Harpocr.  Suid.  t.v. ;  Demosth. 
c.  Nioottrat  1254),  and  to  confirm  them  by  the 
testimony  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  ad- 
mmistration  of  the  torture.  (Meier,  AtL  Process, 
p.  680,  &C.) 

2.  Rohan.  During  the  time  of  the  republic, 
freemen  were  never  put  to  the  torture,  and  slaves 
only  were  exposed  to  this  punishment  Slaves, 
moreover,  could  not  be  tortured  to  prove  the  guilt 
of  their  own  master,  except  in  the  case  of  incestus, 
which  was  a  crime  against  the  gods.  Or  unless  the 
senate  made  an  exception  in  some  special  instance,  as 
was  done  in  the  Catalinarian  conspiracy.  (Cic  pro 
MiL  2%pro  Deiot.  1,  PaH.  Oral.  34  ;  Dion  Cass. 
Iv.  5  ;  Tac.  Ann.  il  30,  iil  67;  Dig.  48.  tit  18. 
s.  1.  §  16.)  At  a  hiter  time  slaves  might  be  tor- 
tured to  bear  witness  against  their  masters  in  cases 
of  majestas  (Cod.  9.  tit  8.  ss.  6,  7)  and  adultery. 
(Dig.  48.  tit  18.  B.  17  ;  Cod.  9.  tit  9.  as.  3,  6, 
4  D  2 
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82.)  Under  th«  emperon  eren  free  penoni  wen 
pat  to  the  torture  to  eztnct  evidence  tnm  them  in 
owee  of  majeetM ;  end  although  this  indignity  wms 
eoofined  for  the  most  part  to  persons  in  humhie 
circonutanoee,  we  read  of  casee  in  which  eren 
Roman  senators  and  eqoites  were  exposed  to  it 
(Dion  Cass.  U.  15;  Suet  Tib.  58;  Dig.  48.  tit  18. 
s.  10.  §  1.)  For  further  information  see  Dig.  48. 
tit  18,  Dt  (^uettiomilmi ;  Walter,  OeaekiekU  de9 
Jiomuekm  RetkU^  pp.  875, 876,  Ist  ed.;  Rein,  Dq$ 
Crimimalncki  dtr  Horner^  p.  542. 

TORQUES  or  TORQUIS  {«rrp€wr6t\  an  or- 
nament  oif  gold,  twisted  spirally  and  bent  into  a 
areolar  form,  which  waa  worn  round  the  neck  by 
men  of  distincttoo  among  the  Persians  (Curt,  iii  8  ; 
Themist  Oral.  24,  n.  306,  c.),  the  Gauls  (Florus, 
LIS,  ii.  4),  and  otner  Asiatic  and  northera  na> 
tions.  (Isid.  Oruf.  six.  SO.)  Thre  was  the  name  of 
it  among  the  Britons  and  ancient  Irish.  Virvil 
(Afu,  r.  558,  559)  thoa  describes  it  as  part  of  the 
attire  of  the  Trojan  youths : 

**  It  pectore  Bummo 
Flezilis  obtorti  per  ooUum  drenlus  aori." 
Ornaments  of  this  kind  hare  been  frequently 
found  both  in  Fnmce  and  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (Petrie,  TVoim.  ^A.  IriMk 
Acad,  ToL  zviil;  Antiq.pp,  181 — 184),  varying  in 
sixe  and  weight,  but  almost  always  of  the  form  ex- 
hibited in  the  annexed  woodcnt,  which  represents 
a  torquis  found  in  Brecknockshire,  and  now  pre- 
•erred  in  the  British  MuseuoL  The  same  wood- 
cut contains  a  section  of  this  torquis  of  the  sixe  of 
the  original  It  shows,  as  Mr.  Petrie  observes  con- 
cerning some  found  in  the  county  of  Meath,  **  four 
equidistant  rsdiations  from  a  common  centre.^  The 
torquis  in  the  British  Museum  is  four  feet  and  a 
half  in  length.  Its  hooks  correspond  well  to  the 
following  description  of  the  fidl  of  a  Celtic  warrior: 
I*  Torquis  ab  incisa  decidit  umca  guU.**  (Propert 
iv.  10.  44.)  A  torquis,  which  instead  of  being 
bent  into  a  circular  form  was  turned  into  a  spiral, 
became  a  bncelet,  as  is  shown  in  the  lowest  fi^fure 
of  the  woodcut  to  Armilla.  A  torquis  contnved 
to  answer  this  purpose,  is  called  torqmia  bnektaitM, 
(Vopisc  Aurd.  7.)  Such  bracelets  and  torques 
are  often  found  together,  having  been  worn  by  the 
same  people. 


The  head  in  the  preceding  woodcnt  is  that  of  a 

^ersian  warrior  in  the  mosaic  of  the  battls  of  Issus, 

ntioned  in  p.  431.     It  illustrates  the  mode  of 

ring  the  torquis,  which  in  this  instance  ter- 
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minates  in  two*scrpents*  heads  instead  of  lioeka.  It 
was  by  taking  this  collar  from  a  Gallic  wanior  that 
T.  Manlius  obtained  the  cognomen  of  Thrqmaimt. 
(Cic.  de  Fm.  \l22^d€Of,  iil  31  ;  GeHhia,  ix.  13; 
Non.  Maic  pp.  227,  228,  ed.  Meroeri.) 

Torques,  wnether  in  the  form  of  ooUaia  or  brace- 
lets, no  doubt  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
wealth  of  those  who  wore  them.  Henee  thev 
were  an  important  portion  of  the  apoil,  when  aay 
Celtic  or  Oriental  army  waa  conquered,  and  tbeV 
were  among  the  rewards  of  valour  bestowed  after 
an  engagement  upon  those  who  had  most  dietm- 
guiahed  themselves.  (Juv.  zvL  60  ;  Plin.  H.\, 
xxxiiL  2.  B.  10 ;  Sidon.  ApoUin.  Cbna.  xzm.  424. » 
The  monuments  erected  to  commeiMwate  Renaa 
soldifca  and  to  enumerate  the  honoore  which  they 
had  obtained,  often  mention  the  number  of  torqnes 
conferred  upon  them.  (Maffei,  Afm.  Veram,  pu  218.) 
[Pralbra.]  [J.  Y.] 

TORUS,  a  bed ;  originally  nmde  of  abaw 
(Plin.  M,  AT.  viii.  4a  s.  73X  hay,  Icavwa,  wooBy 
nlanta  (Mart  xiv.  160,  162),  aeA-waed  (do  mel- 
lAmt  mMs,  Ovid.  Met  pil  656X  aleo  staffed  with 
wool,  and  afterwards  with  fosilien  (xL  611),  or 
swans-down  (Mart  xiv.  161X  ee  as  to  beaa  much 
raised  and  as  soft  as  possible.  (Viig.  Am^  vi  603; 
Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  4.  1 4.)  It  was  sometinsea  covered 
with  the  hide  of  a  quadruped  (Viig.  Aem^  viiL  177), 
but  more  commonly  with  sheets  or  Uattke«a,oalM 
Tbra^  (Hor.  jM.  il  4.  84,  £^m<.  i  5.  22.)  The 
torus  may  be  observed  on  the  sopha  m  the  first 
woodcut,  p.  308  ;  and  its  appeanmee  there  may 
suffice  to  explain  the  transference  of  ita  name  m 
the  buger  •emi-cutular  moulding*  in  tlie  ba<«e  of 
columns.     [AmcuiiOBS  ;  Spika.]        [J.  Y.J 

TO'XOTAE  (roe^Jroi).    [Dkmosh.] 

TRA'BEA.     [ToOA.] 

TRADI'TIO.    [Dominium.] 

TRAGOEDIA(rp«>v»a),tngcdy.  I.Gbuk. 
The  tragedy  of  the  ancient  Greeka  as  well  aa  th«ir 
comedy  confessedly  originated  in  the  worahip  nf 
the  god  Dionysus.  It  is  proposed  in  thia  article  ( 1 1 
to  explain  from  what  element  of  that  wank  f 
Tragedy  took  its  rise,  and  (2)  to  tnoe  the  coone 
of  its  developement,  till  it  reached  its  perfect  fctm 
and  character  in  the  drama  of  the  Attic  tragedism^ 
Aeschylus,  Sophodea,  and  Euripides. 

The  peculiarity  which  most  strikingly  distia- 
guiahes  the  Greek  tragedy  from  thai  of  mod«n 
times,  is  the  lyrical  or  choral  part  Thia  was  the 
ofiB|uing  of  the  dithyrambic  and  choral  odea  froo 
which,  as  applied  to  the  worship  of  Dioorsa^ 
Greek  tragedy  took  its  rise.  This  worships  ve 
may  observe,  was  of  a  twofold  character,  corre- 
sponding to  the  different  conoeptiana  which  wne 
anciently  entertained  of  Dionysus  aa  the  chaaee- 
able  God  of  flourishing,  decaying,  or  renoTatni 
nature,  and  the  various  fortunes  to  which  in  ifa^x 
character  he  waa  considered  to  be  aabject  at  ti:« 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  Hence  MuUcr  ob- 
serves (LiL  of  Greeee^  p.  288),  **  the  feativah  U 
Dionysus  at  Athens  and  elsewhere  were  all  solen- 
nized  in  the  montha  nearest  to  the  shortest  dar, 
coincidently  with  the  changes  going  on  in  tbc 
course  of  nature,  and  by  which  hia  worahippers 
conceived  the  god  himadf  to  be  affected.**  His 
mournful  or  joyous  fortonea  («d^),  hia  mysti.-al 
death,  symbolizing  the  death  of  all  vegetation  in 
winter,  and  his  birth  (Plat  <U  Leg,  iii.  p.  700 ; 
Proclus  in  Gmsfhirttt  Htpkae$L  p.  383),  indi- 
cating the  renovation  of  all  nature  in  the  ^rin^ 
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and  his  Btrogglef  id  passing  from  one  state  to 
another,  were  not  only  represented  and  sym- 
pathised in  by  the  Dithynunbic  singers  and  dan- 
cers, but  they  also  carried  their  enthusiasm  so  fiir, 
as  to  fiuicy  themselves  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  events  as  the  sod  himseli^  and  in  their  at- 
tempts to  identify  themselves  with  him  and  his 
fortunes,  assumed  the  character  of  the  subordinate 
divinities,  the  Satjrrs,  Nymphs,  and  Panes  {Nt/n^ 
pharunupie  leoes  eiimSatyrucion)^  who  formed  the 
mythological  train  of  the  god.  Hence,  as  is  ex- 
plained under  Diontsia  (p.  410,  b),  arose  the 
custom  of  the  disguise  of  Satyrs  being  taken  by  the 
worshippen  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  from  the 
choral  songs  and  dances  of  whom  the  Grecian  tra- 
gedy originated,  **  being  from  its  commencement 
connected  with  the  public  rejoicings  and  ceremo- 
nies of  Dionysus  in  eifisff,  while  comedy  was  more 
a  sport  and  merriment  of  the  country  festivals.**  In 
fact  the  very  name  of  Tragedy  (rpory^ta),  far  fi^>m 
signifying  anything  mournful  or  pathetic,  is  most 
probably  derived  from  the  goatlike  appearance  of 
the  Satyrs  who  sang  or  acted  with  mimetic  gesticula- 
tions (J^X^o'is)  the  old  Bacchic  songs,  with  Silenus, 
the  constant  companion  of  Dionysus,  for  their  leader. 
(Bode,  GtacL  d.  HelUu.  DidOhmat^  vol.  iii  p.  31.) 
From  their  resemblance  in  dress  and  action  to  goats, 
they  were  sometimes  called  rpdyoi^  and  their  song 
rpaytf^icL  Thus  Aeschylus  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Prometheus  Tlvpt^dpos  calls  a  Satyr  Tpdyos,  and 
the  Satyric  chorus  in  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides 
(1.  80)  appean  in  the  skin  of  a  goat  (x^^'-*''^ 
Tpdyov).  The  word  ^rvpos  also  is  apparently 
the  same  as  rlrvpoSj  a  kind  of  goat  (Phot.  Leaf. 
8.V.)  According  to  another  opinion,  the  "word 
Tragedy  was  first  coined  from  the  goat  that  was 
the  prize  of  it,  which  prize  was  first  constituted  in 
Thespis*  time.**  (Bentley,  P;<a/ar.  p.  249.)  This 
derivation,  however,  as  well  as  another,  connecting 
it  with  the  goat  offered  on  the  altar  of  Bacchus 
(Miiller,  Literat.  o/Gruoe^  p.  291),  around  which 
the  chorus  sang,  is  not  equally  supported  either  by 
the  etymological  principles  of  tiie  language,  or  the 
analogous  instance  of  KAf/i^p^fa,  the  "  ravel-song.** 
{Etymol.  Magn,  p.  764 ;  Eurip.  Baedt.  131;  Aelian, 
V,  If,  iiu  40.) 

But  the  Dionysian  dithyrambs  wera  not  always 
of  a  gay  and  joyous  character :  they  wera  capable 
of  expressing  the  extremes  of  sadness  and  wild 
lamentation  as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  of  joy  ;  and 
it  was  from  the  Dithyrambic  songs  of  a  mournful 
cast,  probably  sung  originally  in  the  winter  months, 
that  the  stately  and  solemn  tragedy  of  the  Greeks 
arose.  That  there  wera  Dithyrambs  of  such  a 
character,  expressive  of  the  sufferings  of  Dionysus 
(t^  rov  AtrnHnrw  vdUhi),  appean  from  the  state- 
ment in  Herodotus  (v.  67),  that  at  Sicyon  in  the 
time  of  Clisthenes  (b.  a  600)  it  was  castomary  to 
celebrate  (7€fHxfpciy)  the  sufiermgs  of  that  god  with 
""  tragic  choruses.**  But  it  must  be  remarked  that 
in  the  most  ancient  times  the  Dithyrambic  song 
was  not  executed  by  a  regular  chorus.  Thus 
Archilochus  says  in  Trochaic  verse»  **•  I  know  how 
when  my  mind  is  inflamed  with  wine  to  lead  off 
the  Dithyramb,  the  beautiful  song  of  Dionysus,** 
whence  we  may  infer  that  in  his  time  (b.  c.  700) 
the  Dithyramb  was  sung  by  a  band  of  revellen  led 
by  a  flute-player.  Lyrical  choruses,  indeed,  had 
been  even  then  established,  especially  in  the  Dorian 
states  of  Greece,  in  connection  with  the  wonhip  of 
Apollo,  the  dthara  or  f6pfuyi  being  the  instrument 
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to  which  the  chorautae  sang  and  danced.  (MUUer, 
Liiarat,  of  Gneee^  p.  204  ;  Doriam^  iv.  7.  §  8.) 
In  hex  the  connection  of  the  Dorian  choral  poetry 
with  the  wonhip  of  Apollo,  the  direct  opposite  to 
that  of  Dionysus,  and  its  consequent  subjection  to 
established  rules  and  forms,  admitting  too,  from 
the  Dorian  character  but  little  innovation,  affords 
the  most  obvious  explanation  of  the  striking  cir- 
cumstance that  nothing  decidedly  dramatic  sprang 
frx>m  it,  as  fix>m  the  dithyrambic  performances. 
(Bode,  p.  16.)  Still  then  wera  some  points  in 
which  the  Dorian  wonhip  of  Apollo  resembled 
that  of  Dionysus,  e,g.  the  dances  with  which  the 
former  god  was  honoured,  and  the  kind  of  mimicry 
which  characterised  them.  Other  circumstances 
also,  on  which  we  cannot  here  dwell,  would  pro- 
bably facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  Dionysian 
Dithyramb  amongst  the  Dorian  states,  especially 
after  the  improvements  made  in  it  by  Arion  (&  a 
600),  which  were  so  great,  that  even  the  invention 
of  that  species  of  poetry  is  ascribed  to  him,  though 
it  had  been  known  in  Greece  for  a  century  before 
his  time.  The  wonhip  of  Dionysus  was  celebrated 
at  his  native  place,  Methymnae  in  Lesbos,  with 
music  and  orgiastic  rites  ;  and  as  Arion  travelled 
extensively  in  the  Dorian  states  of  Hellas,  he  had 
ample  opportunities  of  observing  the  varieties  of 
choral  wonhip,  and  of  introducing  any  improve- 
ments which  he  might  wish  to  make  in  it  (Bode, 
p.  22.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
the  **  tragic  turn  **  (rporfucov  rpArw)^  a  phrase  of 
doubtfrd  signification,  but  which  seems  to  mean,  that 
he  was  the  inventor  of  a  grave  and  solemn  Style  of 
music,  to  which  his  Dithyrambs  were  danced  and 
sung.  (Hermann,  Q]nwc.  vol.  vii.  p.  216.)  Suidas 
(s.o.)  adds  of  him,  \^«rat  xol  rpStros  x^P^^^'^<^^ 
Kol  Zi9(fpa4»l6ov  f<rai  xol  ivofidffai  rh  ^6fiwoy  ^h 
rod  x^^pov,  Kol  JUn-^povs  dffw^yKuv  (ftfirrpa  \4' 
yotrras.  From  the  fint  clause,  in  cormection  with 
other  authorities  (Schol.  in  Arittcph.  Avet,  1403), 
we  learn  that  he  introduced  the  cyclic  chorus  (a 
fiwt  mythologically  expressed  by  makine  him  the 
son  of  C^fdeus)  ;  t.  s.  the  Dithyramb,  mstead  of 
bemg  sung  as  beifore  his  time  in  a  wild  irregular 
manner,  was  danced  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  men 
around  a  blazing  altar ;  whence  in  the  time  of 
Aristophanes,  a  dithyrambic  poet  and  a  teacher  of 
cydian  choruses  were  nearly  synonymous.  (Miiller, 
p.  204.)  As  the  alteration  was  made  at  Corinth, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  representation  of  the 
Dithynunbic  was  assimilated  in  some  respects  to 
that  of  the  Dorian  choral  odes.  The  clause  to  the 
effect  that  Arion  introduced  Satyrs,  t.  e.  rpdyot^ 
speaking  in  verse  (trw^aie)^  is  by  some  thought 
another  expression  for  the  invention  of  the  **  tra- 
gic style.*'  A  simpler  interpretation  is,  that  he 
introduced  the  Satyn  as  an  addition  and  contrast 
to  the  dance  and  song  of  the  cyclic  chorus  of  the 
Dithyramb,  thus  preserving  to  it  its  old  character 
as  a  part  of  the  wonhip  of  Bacchus.  The  phrase 
hvoidffai  (compare  Herod.  L  23)  alludes  to  the 
different  titles  given  by  him  to  his  different  Dithy- 
rambs according  to  their  subjects,  for  we  need  not 
suppose  that  they  all  related  directly  to  Bacchus. 
( Welcker,  Nachirag.  p.  233.)  As  he  was  the  fint 
cithara  player  of  his  age  (Herod.  L  23),  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  made  the  lyre  the  principal  instru- 
ment in  the  musical  accompaniment 

From  the  more  solemn  Dithyrambs  then,  as  im- 
proved by  Arion,  with  the  company  of  Satyn,  who 
probably  kept  up  a  joking  dialogue,  ultimately 
4  D  3 
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Bpmnff  the  dininaiic  tragedy  of  Athens,  lomewliat 
in  the  following  manner.  The  chonucs  which 
repreaented  them  were  under  the  direction  of  a 
leader  or  exarchoi,  who,  it  may  be  Boppooed,  came 
forward  eeporately,  and  whoae  part  waa  ■ometimes 
taken  by  the  poet  hfamelf.  (Plato,  Re/K  iiL  p.  S94, 
e.)  We  may  alto  conjecture  that  the  exarehtu  in 
each  case  led  off  by  nnging  or  redtmg  hia  part  in 
a  solo,  and  that  the  chonu  dancing  roond  the  altar 
then  ezpreMod  their  feelinga  of  joy  or  tonrow  at 
his  Btory,  representing  the  perib  and  BoffenngB 
of  Dionywiii,  or  Bome  hero,  as  it  might  be.  Ac- 
cordingly some  Bcholan  hare  leoogmied  in  wch 
choral  aongs,  or  in  a  pfozimate  deriation  fima 
them,  what  has  been  called  a  **•  lyrical  tiagedy,** 
performed  without  acton  dittinct  from  the  cnonu, 
and  conceived  to  be  a  transition  step  between  the 
Dithyramb  and  the  dramatic  Tragedy.  The  title, 
howcTor,  does  not  occur  in  ancient  writers,  and 
therefore,  if  it  means  anything,  can  only  refer  to  re- 
presentations of  the  character  we  have  just  ascribed 
to  the  Dithyrambs  of  Arion,  modified  from  timo  to 
time,  according  to  circumstanoes  or  the  fimcr  of 
the  writer.  That  the  names  rptty^Ui  and  rpOy^ 
Stfs  are  applied,  indeed,  to  works  and  writers  before 
the  time  of  Thespis,  and  that  the  **  tragedy**  of 
that  age  was  entirely  choval,  without  any  regular 
formal  dialogue,  is  erident  from  many  autho- 
rities. Thus  Athenaeus  (zir.  p.  630,  c),  ob- 
serves that  the  whole  satyrical  poetry  formerly 
consisted  of  choruses,  as  did  the  ^  tragedy  **  of  old 
times  ('if  r6rf  rpay^la).  Again,  Diogenes  LaS^ 
tius  (iii.  56)  states  that  formeriy  the  oiorus  alone 
acted  {iit^patun-iCtp)  or  performed  a  drama,  on 
which  Hermann  {Opmte,Ju.  218)  obserres,  **  after 
the  Dithyramb  was  sung,  some  of  the  chorus  in 
the  guise  of  Satyn  came  forward  and  impro- 
▼ised  some  ludicrous  stories ;  but  in  exhibitions 
of  this  Bort,^  he  adds,  **  we  see  rather  dramaticae 
tragoediae  initia,  quam  nllum  lyrici  cujusdam 
generis  yestigium.*'  Lyric  poets  also  seem  to  have 
been  spoken  of  as  Tragedians  ;  thus  according  to 
Buidas  (s.e.)  Pindar  wrote  17  9p^ifurra  rpayticd 
(**  but  not  Ijrical  tragedies,**  Hermann,  L  o.),  and 
Simonides  of  Ceos  wrote  tragedies,  or  a  tragedy, 
as  some  manuscripts  have  it.  But  whatever  may 
be  in/erred  from  this,  it  only  proves  that  Dithy- 
rambic  poets  were  also  called  Tragedians,  just  as 
in  the  Scholia  on  Aristophanes  (Plvt.  290)  a  writer 
is  described  as  9t$vpafi94>woihs  ij  rpay^iZiffiiakos, 
For  the  arguments  on  both  sides  see  Hermann, 
L  e. ;  and  Btickh  on  the  Orchomenian  Inscriptions. 
(Greek  Theatre,  p.  28.) 

The  choral  Dithyrambic  songs,  accompanied  with 
mimetic  action  (the  lyrical  tragedy  ?),  prevailed  to 
some  extent,  as  all  choral  poetry  did,  amongst  the 
Dorians  of  the  Peloponnesus  (MUller,  Dorums,  ii. 
10.  §  6)  ;  whence  their  derivative,  the  choral  ele^ 
ment  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  was  always  written  in 
the  Dorian  dialect,  thus  showing  its  origin.  The 
lyrical  poetry  was,  however,  especially  popular  at 
Sicyon  and  m  Corinth.  In  the  latter  city  Arion 
made  his  improvements;  in  the  former  ** tragic 
choruses,^  t.  a.  dithyrambs  of  a  sad  and  plaintive 
character,  were  very  ancient  (Herod,  v.  67  ; 
Welcker,  Naektrttg,  pu  236),  and  the  Sicyonians 
are  also  said  to  have  been  the  inventon  of  the 
TpoT^Sfa  (rfKtpf^ias  9vp4rai  /*,hy  StictMirioc,  rs- 
Kfffiovpyol  3i  *krrtKo\  voirfrai,  Themist  zzviL 
p.  406,  Dindorf )  ;  but  of  course  this  can  only 
mean,  that  the  dramatic  tragedy  was  a  derivative. 
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through  many  changes^  of  the  old  sBftyinl  rprff- 
3k,  i.  e.  of  the  songs  song  with  mimesie  dandaf  i^ 
the  goatUke  Satyrs,  or  as  otliexs  would  say,  nai 
the  altar,  on  which  lay  the  bamt  aacrifiee  d  x 
goat  It  iqppean  then  that  then  is  a  goad  aad  s- 
telligiUe  foundation  for  the  daims  whi^  aoosi- 
ing  to  Aristotle  (Pose.  iiL  3),  wen  made  1^  tie 
Peloponnesians,  and  espedallj  by  the  Skyiiuisaa. 
to  the  invention  of  **  tn^gody,**  nndcndaading  bvs 
a  choral  perfonnaaoe,  smsh  aa  has  been  drwrDwrf 
above.  Now  the  aabjects  of  this  IKthyoBts: 
tragedy  veie  not  alwaja,  even  in  nnri^t  liao, 
confined  to  IHonysna.  Even  Anaa.  wiote  Didnr- 
ramba,  lelating  to  different  heroes  (Hend.  L  22i, 


a  practice  in  which  he  was  Ibliowod  by  saeee 
poets,  who  wrote  Dithyramb- liko  odea  (whrare 
they  were  dassed  amongst  the  Tpoyuost  wmqfniS, 
which  they  called  Centaon,  Ajaoes,  or  Mesmsai. 
as  it  might  be.  (Zenob.  t.  40.)  Thus,  %%a» 
the  Sicyonian  is  said  to  have  wriiien  a  tajgedr, 
f.  a.  a  piece  of  dithyrambic  poetry  ess  a  sol^ect  bs- 
connected  with  I>imi3ratts,  which  was  oBmamts^ 
received  with  the  cry  of  eM^  «|ihs  rhm  Aiapwm, 
or  ^this  has  nothing  to  do  with  Bscdno." 
(Apostdius,  zv.  13.)  If  tkia  anecdote  be  ». 
and  Epigenes  pieoeded  Arion,  the  introdncciM  d 
the  Satyn  into  the  Dithyramhic  cboms  by  tk 
Utter,  may  possibly  haye  been  BMsnt  to  satisfrtsc 
wishes  of  the  peonle  ;  but  whether  it  was  se  w 
not,  there  is  scaredy  any  doubt  that  firom  the  tioc 
of  Arion,  the  tragic  dithyramb  gradoally  becaiK 
less  satyrical  and  sportive  in  its  chanctec,  tSl  tk 
creation  of  the  independent  Satyric  drama  and  tk 
Auic  dramatic  tn^y.  (Bode,  p.  23.) 

As  to  the  steps  by  which  this  was  c&card. 
Aristotle  (PoeL  iv.  U)  says,  *"  TxagedT  was  at  the 
fint  an  extemporaneous  effusion  (&s^  d^X^  ■^'^ 
a-x^^tturruefi)^  and  was  derived  iwh  twt  d^e^«i^ 
rw  T^  Aitf^piv^or,  ».«.  from  the  leaders  or  tee 
chief  singen  of  die  Dithyramh,  who  probably  saa^ 
or  recited  their  parts  in  the  trochaic  metre,' wbie 
the  main  body  of  the  ode  was  writt^i  in  irvegsbr 
▼ene.  It  is  easy  to  conoeive  how  the  intxodactkB 
of  an  actor  or  speaker  independent  of  the  chona 
might  have  been  suggested  by  the  exarchs  or  conr- 
phaei  coming  forward  separately  and  *«^Vry  9^ 
offhand  speeches  (Welcker,  NaeHn^  p,  22S), 
whether  learnt  by  heart  beforehand,  or  made  ec 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  [Chords.]  But  h 
is  also  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  it  was  ssg^ 
gested  by  the  rhapsodical  recitations  of  the  epk 
and  gnomic  poets  formeriy  prevalent  in  Greece: 
the  gnomic  poetry  being  generaUy  written  a 
Iambic  verM,  the  metre  of  the  Attic  dialogoe,  wai 
which  AristoUe  (PceL  4)  says  was  used  by  Hona 
in  his  MargiCes,  though  its  invention  is  coamodr 
ascribed  to  Ardiilochus.  In  foct  the  rhapeodiiai 
themselves  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  aetan 
(dvoieprrol)  of  the  pieces  they  recited,  which  tbej 
are  also  said  to  act  (^oKpiMtoAoi,  Athen.  xiv.  j^ 
629,  d  ;  MUller,  LiUraimn,  Ac,  p.  84)«  Bat  if 
two  or  more  rhapsodes  were  called  upon  to  e» 
through  an  episode  of  a  poem,  a  regohttion  whick 
obtained  at  the  Panathenaea,  and  attrihated  t» 
Solon  or  Hippaiehus  ( Wol^  ProU^.  pw  97  ;  Plato, 
ffippar,  p.  228),  it  is  dear  thai  they  woold  pie- 
sent  much  of  a  dramatic  diakgnob  In  foct  (Bodr, 
p.  6)  the  principal  scenes  of  the  whnLt  Ihad 
might  in  this  way  have  been  v^iaseated  as 
parts  of  a  drama.  These  reeitatioBS  then  b^ag  so 
common,  it  was  natural  to  eombias  with  the  r- 
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pxesentstioD  of  the  Dithyramb,  itself  a  mixture  of 
recitative  and  choral  aong,  the  additional  element 
of  the  dialogue,  written  in  Iambic  verse,  a  measure 
suggested  perhaps  by  the  gnomic  poetry,  and  used 
by  Solon  about  the  time  of  the  origin  c^  the  dia- 
logue (Solon,  Frag,  28,  Qaisford),  more  especially 
as  it  is  the  most  colloquial  of  sll  Greek  metres 
^AcKTiicby)  and  that  into  which  common  conversa- 
tion most  readily  falls.     It  is  indeed  only  a  con- 
jecture that  the  dialogue  or  the  Ionian  element  of 
Attic  tcagedy  was  connected  with  the  rhapsodical 
recitations,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  the  foct  that 
Homeric  rhapsodes  were  conmion  at  Sicyon  (Herod. 
V.  67),  the  cradle  of  the  Dorian  tragedy,  and  also 
Ht  Brauron  in  Attica,  where  the  worship  of  Diony- 
sus existed  from  ancient  times.     (Hesych.  s.  «. 
Bpai^i'/ou.)     This  however  is  certain,  that  the 
union  of  the  Iambic  dialogue  with  the  lyrical 
chorus  took  place  at  Athens  under  Peisistratus,  and 
that  it  was  attributed  to  Thespis,  a  native  of 
Icarus,  one  of  the  country  domes  or  parishes  of 
Attica  where  the  worship  of  Dionysus  had  long 
prevailed.     The  introduction  of  this  worship  into 
Attica,  with  its  appropriate  choruses,  seems  to  have 
been  partly  owing  to  the  commands  of  the  Dorian 
oracle  (Dem.  e.  Mid.  p.  531),  in  very  early  times. 
Thus  it  is  stated  (Pkito^  il/iiMM,  p.  321  ;  Plut  Sol, 
29),  that  tragedy  (i.  s.  the  old  Dithyrambic  and 
Satyrical  tragedy)  was  very  ancient  in  Attica,  and 
did  not  originate  with  Thespis  or  his  cotempora- 
ries.     This  alteration  made  by  him,  and  which 
gave  to  the  old  tragedy   (ipx^'M^*^*'  "^^^  'cp^ 
&(<nriif  lihi  T^y  Tpae^iay  Kivuy)  a  new  and  dra- 
matic character  (making  it  an  ignotum  iragieae 
genut^  Hor.  Art,  Poet.  275),  was  very  simple  but 
very  important.    He  introduced  an  actor,  as  it  is 
recorded,  for  the  sake  of  giving  rest  to  the  chorus 
(Diog.  LaSrt  iiL  50)  and  independent  of  it,  in 
which  capacity  he  probably  appeared  himself  (Plut 
Sol.  29),  taking  various  parts  in  the  same  piece, 
under  various  disguises,  which  he  was  enabled  to 
assume  by  means  of  the  linen  masks,  the  invention 
of  which  is  attributed  to  him.    Now  as  a  chorus, 
by  means  of  its  lead^,  could  maintain  a  dialogue 
with  the  actor,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  with  one 
actor  only  **  a  dramatic  action  might  be  introduced, 
continued,  and  concluded,  by  the  speeches  between 
the  choral  songs  expressive  of  the  joy  or  sonow  of 
the  choms  at  the  various  events  of  the  drama.** 
Thus  MUller  observes  that  in  the  play  of  Pentheus, 
supposed  to  have  been  composed  by  Thespis,  ^  a 
shigle  actor  might  appear  successively  as  Dionysus, 
Pentheus,  a  messenger.  Agave  the  mother  of  Pen- 
theus, and  in  these  characters  express  designs  and 
uitentions,  or  relate  events  which  could  not  be  re- 
presented, as  the  murder  of   Pentheus  by  his 
mother :  by  which  means  he  would  represent  the 
substance  of  the  fable  as  it  appears  in  the  Bacchae 
of  Euripides."    (MUller,  p.  29  ;  Bode,  p.  57.) 
With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  drama  of 
Thespis  there  has  been  much  doubt:  some  writers, 
and  etpedally  Bentley  {Pkalar,  p.  218),  have 
maintained  that  his  plays  were  all  satyrical  and 
ludicrous,  t.  s:  the  plot  ^  them  was  some  story  of 
Bacchus,  the  chorus  consisted  principally  of  satyrs, 
and  the  acgnment  waa  merry — an  opinion  indeed 
which  is  supported  by  the  fiict  that  in  the  early 
part  of  his  time,  the  satyric  drama  had  not  ac- 
quired a  distinctive  character.    It  may  also  appear 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  statement  (Axistot  PoeL  4) 
that  at  first  the  Tiagediaiu  made  use  of  the  tro- 
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chaic  tetrameter,  as  being  better  suited  to  the 
satyrical  and  saltatorial  nature  of  their  pieces. 
But  perhaps  the  truth  is  that  in  the  early  part  of 
his  career  Thespis  retained  the  satyrical  character 
of  the  older  tragedy,  but  afterwards  inclined  to 
more  serious  compositions,  which  would  almost 
oblige  him  to  discard  the  Satyrs  from  his  choruses. 
That  he  did  write  serious  dramas  is  intimated  by 
the  titles  of  the  plays  ascribed  to  him,  as  well  as 
by  the  character  of  the  fragments  of  Iambic  verse 
quoted  by  Plutarch  as  his  (Bentley,  Phaiar,  p. 
214),  and  which  even  if  they  are  forgeries  of 
Hemclides  Ponticus,  at  least  prove  what  was  the 
opinion  of  a  scholar  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject. 
Besides  the  assertion  that  Sophocles  (Snidas,  in 
viL)  wrote  against  the  chorus  of  Thespis  seems  to 
show  that  there  was  some  similarity  of  character 
between  the  productions  of  the  two  poets.  (Bode, 
p.  47.)  A  summary  of  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  serious  character  of  the  tragedy  of  Thespis 
is  given  by  Welcker  {Nachirag,  pp.  257—276). 
The  invention  of  the  prologus  and  rhesis  of  tragedy 
(an  expression  clearly  in  some  measure  identical 
with  the  introduction  of  an  actor)  is  also  ascribed 
to  Thespis  by  Aristotle.  {TT^emist,  p.  882,  ed. 
Dind.)  By  ike  former  word  is  meant  the  first 
speech  of  the  actor  (Aristot  Poei,  12),  or  the 
prooemium  with  which  he  opened  the  piece ;  the 
chorus  then  sang  the  first  ode  or  wdpoSoSy  after 
which  came  the  pii<rts  or  dialogue  between  the 
actor  and  the  principal  chorentae.  The  invention 
of  this  dialogue  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  phrase 
A.c(ff«¥  9k  ytyofAipfis,  (Id,  4.)  It  is  evident  that 
the  introduction  of  the  dialogue  must  also  have 
caused  an  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
chorus,  which  could  not  remain  cydic  or  circular, 
but  must  have  been  drawn  up  in  a  rectangular 
form  about  the  thymele  or  altar  of  Bacchus  in 
front  of  the  actor,  who  was  elevated  on  a  platform 
or  table  (^\€6s\  the  forerunner  of  the  stage.  The 
statement  in  Pollux  (iv.  123),  that  this  was  the 
case  before  Thespis  seems  incorrect  (Welcker, 
Nachiragy  p.  268.)  If  we  are  right  in  our  notion 
of  the  general  character  of  the  Thespian  drama, 
the  phrase  oiS^y  vpbs  AUvwfov^  which  was  cer- 
tainly used  in  his  time,  was  first  applied  to  his 
plays  at  Athens,  as  being  unconnected  with  the 
fortunes  of  Dionysus,  and  as  deviations  from  the 
^uKpol  fiv0oi  KM  \4^is  7c\o(a  of  his  predecessors. 
Plutarch  however  (Symp.  i.  5)  supposes  that  its 
first  application  was  later :  he  says  ^  when  Phryni- 
chus  and  Aeschylus  continued  to  elevate  tragedy 
to  legends  and  tales  of  sufferings  (cl;  fUOws  kcU 
rdBii  rpoay6ifr»y)y  the  people  missing  and  relet- 
ting the  old  Satyric  chorus,  said,  ^  What  is  this  to 
Bacchus  ?  **  Hence  the  expression  was  used  to  sig- 
nify what  was  mal-ikrpropos,  or  beside  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  reader  may  have  observed  that  we  have  not 
noticed  the  lines  of  Horace  {Ar,  Poet,  276) : 

'•  Dicitur  et  plaustris  vcxisse  poemata  Thespis, 
Quae  canerent  agerentque  peruncti  faecibus  om." 

The  fisct  is  that  they  are  founded  on  a  misconci  p- 
tion  of  the  origin  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  and  that  the 
tale  about  the  wagons  of  Thespis  probably  arose  out 
of  a  confusion  of  the  wagon  of  the  comedian  Susarion 
with  the  pUajbrm  of  the  Thespian  actor.  The  first 
representation  of  Thespis  was  in  b.  c  535.  His 
immediate  successors  were  the  Athenian  Choerilns 
and  Phrynichus,  the  former  of  whom  represented 
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plajt  as  wriy  83  a  a  624.  He  it  Mid  by  Snidas 
to  have  written  150  piecea :  from  the  title  of  one 
of  them,  the  **  Alope,**  itt  anbject  aeema  to  have 
been  a  legend  of  Attic  origin.  (Pana.  i  U.  §  3  ; 
Bode,  p.  60.)  That  he  excelled  in  the  Satjrical 
drama  inrentcd  by  Pratinaa,  ia  indicated  by  the 
line  of  an  unknown  author, 
'HwUa  fiiiv  0affi\tbs  ^if  XotplXxts  ir  Xar^pois^ 

and  if  he  wrote  anything  like  the  number  of  dra- 
maa  ascribed  to  him,  it  ia  also  evident  that  the 
custom  of  contending  with  TetFalogies  must  have 
been  of  early  origin,  for  there  were  only  two  dm- 
matic  festivids  during  the  year. 

Phrynichua  was  a  pupil  of  Thetpis,  and  gained 
his  first  victory  in  the  dramatic  contetta  ac  511. 
lu  his  works,  the  lyric  or  choral  element  itill  pr^ 
dominated  over  the  dramatic,  and  he  was  distin- 
guished for  the  aweetnesa  of  his  melodiea,  which 
in  the  time  of  the  Pelopooneaian  war  were  very 
popular  with  the  admirers  of  the  old  style  of  music. 
The  esteem  in  which  hia  **  ambrosial  songs  "  were 
then  held  is  shown  in  several  passages  of  Ariato- 
phanes  (Ave$^  748,  Tkeim,  164),  and  in  the  line 
(  Vesp.  219)  where  the  dicaata  are  made  to  chaunt 
the  old  Sidonian  sweet  songs  of  Phrynichus, 

**  Sidonian  ^  being  an  alluaion  to  the  play  which  he 
wrote  called  the  Phoenissae.  The  first  uae  of 
female  masks  is  also  attributed  to  him  (Suidaa,  m 
r>/.),  and  he  so  frr  deviated  from  the  g^eneral  prac- 
tice of  the  Attic  tiagediana  as  to  write  a  drama 
on  a  subject  of  cotcmporary  hiatory,  the  capture 
of  Miletus  by  the  Persians,  a  &  494.  (Herod,  vi 
21.) 

We  now  come  to  the  first  writer  of  Satyrical 
dramas,  Pratinas  of  Phlius,  a  town  not  fiur  from 
Sicyon,  and  which  laid  claim  to  the  invention  of 
tragedy  aa  well  as  comedy.  (Bode,  p.  35.)  For 
some  time  previously  to  thia  poet,  and  probably  aa 
early  as  Tneapia,  tragedy  had  been  giaduallpr  de- 
parting more  and  more  firom  ita  old  oharactenatica, 
and  inclining  to  heroic  fables,  to  which  the  chorus 
of  Satyrs  was  not  a  fit  accompaniment.  But  the 
fun  and  merriment  cauaed  by  them  were  too  good 
to  be  lost,  or  displaced  by  the  severe  dignity  of 
the  Aeschylean  drama.  Accordingly  the  ^ttj^rical 
drama,  distinct  from  the  recent  and  dramatic  tra- 
gedy, but  suggested  by  the  sportive  element  of  the 
old  Dithyramb,  was  founded  by  Pmtinas,  who 
however  appears  to  have  been  eurpassed  in  his  own 
invention  by  Choerilua.  It  was  always  written  by 
tragedians,  and  generally  throe  tragedies  and  one 
Satyrical  piece  were  represented  together,  which  in 
some  instances  at  least  formed  a  connected  whole, 
called  a  tetralogy  {rerptiKoyia).  The  Satyrical 
piece  was  acted  bst,  so  that  the  minds  of  the 
spectators  were  agreeably  relieved  by  a  meiry 
afier-piece  at  the  close  of  an  earnest  and  engrossing 
tragedy.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  drama 
was  the  chorus  of  ^tyrs,  in  appropriate  dresses 
and  masks,  and  ita  subjecta  seem  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  same  class  of  the  adventures  of 
Bacchus  and  of  the  heroes  as  those  of  tragedy  ; 
but  of  course  they  were  so  treated  and  selected, 
'hat  the  presence  of  rustic  satyrs  would  seem  ap- 

nriate.  In  their  jokes  and  drollery  and  naivete 
'sted  the  merriment  of  the  piece  ;  for  the  kings 
leroes  who  were  introduced  into  their  com- 


ity thereby  divested  of 
their  epic  and  legendary  character  (Honee,  Jr. 
PoeL  222,  speaka  of  the  **  incolumi  gravitate  0, 
though  they  were  obliged  to  couferm  to  their  situ- 
ation and  sufier  some  diminution  of  d^ity,  froB 
their  position.  Henoe  Welcker(A«iel6^,  piSSI) 
observes,  the  Satyrical  drama,  iriiich,  so  to  speak, 
iras  **  the  Epos  turned  into  prose,  and  iBtanpened 
with  jokes  made  by  the  chorus,*'  is  well  spoken  ef 
as  a  **  playful  tngedy**  (sr«i{ov^a  Tpwyy^ia), 
beii^  both  in  form  and  materials  the  aame  aa  ta- 
gedy.    Thus  also  Horace  {Ar.  FoeL  231 )  aays : 

E.Tutire  leves  indigna  Tragoedia  veraoa 
Inteierit  Satyris  paulnm  pudibunda  proterris, 

alluding  in  the  first  line  to  the  mythic  or  epic  ele- 
ment of  the  Satyric  drama,  which  he  calls  Tragoe- 
dia, and  in  the  second  representing  it  aa  haag 
rather  ashamed  of  ita  company.  The  scene  was  of 
course  laid  in  the  supposed  lumnta  of  the  Sa^is, 
as  we  learn  from  Vitmvius  (t.  8):  **Stttyri£ae 
scenae  oniantur  arboribns,  montiboa  reliqnisque 
agrestibus  rebos,^  all  in  keeping  with  tbe  incidents 
of  the  piecea,  and  reminding  the  spectatoca  of  the 
old  Dithnamb  and  the  god  Dionyana,  in  whose 
honour  the  dramatic  contesta  were  originally  held 
We  must  however  observe  that  there  w«re  some 
characters  and  legends,  which  as  not  pceaenting 
any  serious  or  pathetic  aspects,  were  not  adapted 
for  tragedy,  and  therefore  were  natmally  appro- 
priated to  the  Satyric  drama.  Suck  were  Sisr- 
phns,  Antolycus,  Circe,  Callisto,  Midas,  Omphaie, 
and  the  robber  Skiron.  Hereules  alao,  aa  he  a^ 
pears  in  Aristophanea  (Ramae)  and  the  Alccstis 
of  Euripides,  was  a  fovourite  aubject  of  thia  drama, 
as  being  no  unfit  companion  for  a  drunken  Silenos 
and  his  crew.  (MUller,  295.)  The  Odyaaee  also, 
says  Lessing  (Leben  de$  Scp/iodeB,  §  1 15),  was  in 
general  a  rich  atorehouae  of  the  Satyricikl  plays ; 
but  though  the  Cyclope  of  Eoripidea,  the  ooly 
satyrical  play  extant,  was  taken  from  it,  the  list 
of  Satyric  piecea  given  by  Welcker  {Naektra^  p. 
284 — 322)  hardly  confirma  this  assertion. 

We  now  come  to  the  improvements  made  in 
tragedy  by  Aeschylus,  of  which  Aristotle  {Poet. 
iv.  §  16)  thus  speaks: — **  He  first  added  a  second 
actor  and  diminished  the  parts  of  the  chorua,  and 
made  the  dialogue  the  principal  part  of  the  action** 
(Tby  KAyop  vpctraypttfurripf  irapco-jce^ao'c).  He 
also  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  Agatharehua,  the 
scene-painter,  and  improved  the  costome  of  his 
actors  by  giving  them  thick-soled  boots  (4/iSdTm\ 
aa  well  as  the  masks,  which  he  made  more  expres- 
sive and  characteristic  Horace  {Ar.  PotL  278) 
thua  alludes  to  his  improvements :  — 

**perBonae  pallaeque  repertor  bonestae 
Aeschylus,  et  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignis 
Et  docuit  magnumque  loqui,  nitique  cothurao  ** 

The  cuatom  of  contending  with  trilegies  (rpO\jafyiai\ 
or  with  three  plays  at  a  time,  is  said  to  have  been 
also  introduced  by  him.  In  foct  he  did  so  mnch  ix 
tragedy,  and  ao  completely  built  it  up  to  ita  **  tower- 
ing height,^  that  he  was  considered  the  fiuher  of  it. 
The  subjects  of  this  drama,  as  we  have  before  inti- 
mated from  Plutareh,  were  not  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Dionysus ;  but  rather  with  the  great 
cycle  of  Hellenic  legends  and  some  of  the  myths 
of  the  Homeric  Epos.  Accordingly  he  said  of  him- 
self (Athen.  viii  p.  347,  e)  that  his  dramas  were 
but  scraps  and  frijgments  from  the  great  leasts  of 
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Homer.  Another  infltance  of  hii  departure  from 
the  spirit  and  form  of  the  old  tragcd  j,  as  connected 
with  Dionysas,  is  shown  in  his^  treatment  of  the 
Dithjramhic  choms  of  fifty  men^  which  in  his  tri- 
logy of  the  Oresteia  he  did  not  bring  on  the  stage 
all  at  once,  but  diTided  it  into  separate  parts  mak- 
ing a  diiierent  set  of  chorentae  for  each  of  the  three 
pieces.  (MtiUer,  Emmemd.)  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  Aeschylus  made  nse  of  one  of  the  improve- 
mente  of  Sophocles,  namely  the  rpircBYtnftffrfif^  or 
third  actor.  This  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
dramatic  element  of  Attic  tragedy,  which  Sopho- 
cles is  said  to  have  matured  by  fiirther  improve- 
ments  in  costume  and  scene-painting.  Under  him 
tragedy  appears  with  less  of  snUimity  and  stern- 
ness than  in  the  hands  of  Aeschylus,  but  with 
more  of  calm  grandeur  and  quiet  dignity  and  touch- 
ing incident  His  latter  plays  are  the  perfection 
of  the  Grecian  tragic  drama,  as  a  work  of  art  and 
poetic  composition  in  a  thoroughly  chastened  and 
classic  style,  written  when  as  he  says  of  himself  he 
had  put  away  the  bovish  pomp  of  Aeschvlus  {rhr 
Ai(Tx^^Mv  Siorcvoix*'  ^*^o^)y  *nd  the  harsh  ob- 
scurity of  his  own  too  great  refinements,  and  at- 
tained to  that  style  which  he  thought  the  best, 
and  most  suited  fior  portraying  the  characters  of 
men.  (Pint  de  Pro.  V.S.  p.  79,  b.)  The  intro- 
duction of  the  third  actor  enabled  him  to  do  this 
the  more  effectually,  by  showing  the  principal  cha- 
racter on  different  sides  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, both  as  excited  by  the  opposition  of 
one  and  drawn  out  by  the  sympathies  of  another. 
[HiSTRio,  p.  611.]  Henoe  though  the  plays  of 
Sophocles  are  longer  than  thoae  of  Aeschylus,  still 
there  is  not  a  corresponding  increase  of  action,  but 
a  more  perfect  delineation  of  character.  Creon  for 
instance  in  the  Antigone,  and  Ajaz  are  more  per- 
fect and  minutely  drawn  characters  than  any  in 
AeschylusL  The  port  of  the  chorus  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  considerably  diminished  in  his  plavs.  Ano- 
ther distinguishing  feature  in  them  is  their  moral 
significance  and  ethical  teaching.  Though  the  cha- 
racters in  them  are  taken  from  the  old  subjects  of 
national  interest,  still  they  do  not  always  appear 
as  heroes,  or  above  the  level  of  common  humanity, 
but  in  such  situations  and  under  the  influence  of 
such  motives,  passions,  and  feelings  as  fall  to  the 
lot  of  men  in  general :  so  that  **  every  one  may  re- 
cognise in  them  some  likeness  of  himselt** 

In  the  hands  of  Euripides  tragedy  deteriorated 
not  only  in  dignity,  but  also  in  its  moral  and  reli- 
gious significance.  He  introduces  his  heroes  in 
rags  and  tatters,  and  busies  them  with  petty  a&ira, 
and  makes  them  speak  the  language  of  every-day 
life.  As  Sophocles  said  of  him  (Arist  Poet.  25), 
he  represented  men  not  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  as 
they  are,  without  any  ideal  greatness  or  poetic 
character  —  thoroughly  prosaic  peraoimges.  His 
dialogues  too  wero  little  else  than  the  rhetorical 
and  forensic  language  of  his  day  cleverly  put  into 
verse :  full  of  sophistry  and  quibbling  distinctions. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  tragedies  was  the 
wpiKoyos^  an  introductory  monologue,  with  which 
some  hero  or  god  opens  the  play,  telling  who  he 
is,  what  is  the  state  of  affiurs,  and  what  has  hap- 
pened up  to  the  time  of  his  address,  so  as  to  put 
the  audience  in  possession  of  every  fiut  which  it 
might  be  necessary  for  them  to  know :  a  very 
business-like  proceeding  no  doubt,  but  a  poor  make- 
shift for  artistical  skill  The  ^  Deus  ez  machina,^ 
also,  though  not  always,  in  a  ^  nodus,  t^  vindicc 
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dignuB,**  was  firequently  employed  by  Euripides  to 
effect  the  dinoumeiU  of  his  pieces.  The  chorus  too 
no  longer  discharged  its  proper  and  high  functions 
either  as  a  representative  of  the  feelings  of  unpre- 
judiced observers,  or,  **as  one  of  the  actors,  and  a 
part  of  the  whole,**  joining  in  the  development  of 
the  piece.  Many  of  his  choral  odes  in  fiict  are 
but  remotely  connected  in  subject  with  the  action 
of  the  play.  Another  novelty  of  Euripides  was  the 
use  of  the  **  monodies  **  or  lyrical  songs,  in  which 
not  the  chorus,  but  the  principal  persons  of  the 
drama,  declare  their  emotions  and  sufferings.  They 
were  amongst  the  moat  brilliant  parts  of  his  pieces, 
and  being  sung  by  persons  on  the  stage,  are  some- 
times described  as  ^moI  iath  CKtiwiis,  (Phot  Lex, 
9.0.)  Aristophanes  often  parodied  them,  and 
makes  Euripides  say  of  himself  (Rana^  944),  that 
he  **  nurtured  tragedy  with  monodies,  introducing 
Cephisophon  **  his  chief  actor,  to  sing  them. 

EZt'  hfirft^ow  fior^tcus^  Kij^uro^drra  fuyr^f, 

Euripides  was  also  the  inventor  of  tragi-oomedy, 
which  not  improbably  suggested,  as  it  certainly 
resembled,  the  *lXaporfHKYV^ia  of  the  Alexandrian 
age,  the  latter  being  a  half-tragic,  half-comic  drama, 
or  rather  a  parody  or  travesty  of  tragical  subjects. 
A  specimen  of  the  Euripidean  tragi-comedy  is  still 
extant  in  the  Alcestis,  acted  b.  c.  438,  as  the  Uist 
of  four  pieces,  and  therefore  as  a  substitute  for  a 
Satyrical  drama.  Though  tragic  in  its  form  and 
some  of  its  scenes,  it  has  a  mixture  of  comic  and 
satyric  characters  (e.  p.  Heroules)  and  concludes 
happily. 

It  remains  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  nature 
and  object  of  Greek  tragedy  in  general,  and  on 
the  ports  into  which  it  was  divided.  According 
to  Plato  (Leg.  viL  p.  817)  the  truest  tragedy  is  an 
imitation  of  the  noblest  and  best  life :  fUfAfi<ris 
Tov  KoWlffTov  Koi  itpiffTov  $iov.  Aristotlc's  de- 
finition is  more  comprehensive  and  perhaps  perfect 
^  Tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  an  action  that  is  im- 
portant ((nrovSotof),  and  entire,  and  of  a  proper 
magnitnde,  in  pleasurable  language,  by  means  of 
action,  not  of  narration,  and  effecting  through  ter- 
ror and  pity  the  refinement  and  correction  of  such 
passions  **  {r^¥  roio6T»y  waBrifjidrw  Kii0ap<riy),  He 
then  adds.  Tragedy  contains  six  parts :  the  story, 
u  a.  the  combination  of  incidents  or  plot,  manners, 
expression,  sentiment,  decoration,  and  music  {fAvOos 
KM  ffih},  icol  X^(«f,  KoX  lidi^oia,  koX  fif^is,  koI  /acAo- 
Toita).  Of  these  the  story  is  the  principal  part, 
developing  the  character  of  agents,  and  being  in 
fact  the  very  soul  of  tragedy.  The  manners  come 
next,  and  manifest  the  disposition  of  the  speakers. 
The  sentiments  take  the  third  place,  and  compre- 
hend whatever  is  said,  whether  proving  anything, 
or  expressing  some  general  reflection.  Afterwards 
he  adds.  Fables  are  of  two  sorts,  simple  and  com- 
plicated (ot  fJL^y  iar\Qif  ot  8i  wewKeyfAivoi),  the 
catastrophe  of  the  former  produced  without  a  revo- 
lution or  discovery,  of  the  latter  with  one  or  both. 
Now  a  revolution  (vcpiw^rcia)  is  a  change  to  the 
reverse  of  what  is  expected  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  action :  a  discovery  {kywyvApieis)  is  a  change 
from  known  or  unknown,  happening  between  cha- 
ractere  whose  happiness  or  unhi4)piness  forms  the 
catastrophe  of  the  drama.  The  best  sort  of  dis- 
covery is  accompanied  by  a  revolution,  as  in  the 
Oedipus.  Aristotle  next  enumerates  the  parts  of 
quantity  (Kvrh  rh  voahy)  or  division  in  tragedy : 
,  these  are,  the  prologue,  episode,  exode,  and  choral 
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;  the  lattdiTidcd  into  the  (wrode  nd  tttti- 
The  vpA^yw  if  all  that  part  of  a  tragwly 
which  precedet  the  pandoa  of  the  choraa,  i.«.  the 
fint  act  The  4w^t96Stw  u  all  the  part  between 
whole  choral  odcc  The  lEolef  that  part  which 
haa  DO  choral  ode  after  it.  Of  the  choral  part  the 
wi^olet  ii  the  firet  speech  of  the  whole  choms  (not 
broken  «p  into  part*):  the  alaainion  k  withoot 
anapaests  and  trochees.  These  two  divisions  were 
sung  by  all  the  choreatne  (moA  4«drrMr),  bvt 
the  **  songs  en  the  stase  **  and  the  uiftfam  by  a 
part  only  COm  M  tA  M  d^  #Kivm|f  awl  Kipuam). 


part  only  (Om  M  tA  M  d^  #Ki|m|f 
The  commas,  which  p^V^J  »«■»>  «  wailing  lor 
the  dead,  was  generally  nsed  to  express  strong  ex- 
citement, or  liTely  synraathy  with  grief  and  sofler- 
ing,  especially  by  Aeschylas.  It  was  ooaunon  to 
the  actors  and  a  portTon  onlv-  of  the  choms  (ic^ftH^ 
M  i^pnrM,  tfew^r  X*P*^  *^  ^'^  rmfrqr),  whence 
iu  derivatiTe  tniAfmruti,  is  used  to  designate 
broken  and  inteirupted  songs  song  either  by  indi- 
tidual  chorentae  or  divisions  of  the  choms.  (MUU 
ler,  Emmm,  p.  84.)  Again  the  w4polet  was  so 
named  as  being  the  passage-song  of  the  choras 
sung  while  it  was  adnmdng  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  orchestra,  and  therefore  in  anapaestic  or  march- 
ii^  verse :  the  rrdaifier,  as  being  channted  by  the 
choras  when  standinj^  stiU  in  its  proper  position. 
(JSmid.  and  EHfm.  M<iffm.) 

With  respect  to  the' ends  or  purposes  of  Tragedy, 
Aristotle  observes  that  thev  are  best  effected  by 
the  representation  of  a  change  of  fortone  Irom 
prosperity  to  adversity,  happening  to  a  person 
neither  eminently  virtooos  nor  jost,  nor  yet  in- 
volved in  misfbrtone  by  delibetmts  vice  or  villany, 
but  by  some  error  of  homan  frailty,  and  that  he 
should  also  be  a  person  of  high  fiune  and  eminent 
prosperity,  like  Oedipos  or  Thyestes.  Hence,  he 
adds,  Earipides  is  not  eensuimble,  as  is  generally 
supposed  ;  for  tngedies  with  an  vnhappy  terminal 
tion  like  hit,  have  always  the  most  tn^  effect ; 
and  Euripides  is  the  most  t^^<ic  of  all  poets,  t.e. 
succeeds  best  in  producing  pity:  an  expression 
especially  true  of  some  scenes  in  the  Medea.  In 
Aeschylus,  the  feelings  of  pity  and  melancholy 
interest  are  generally  excited  by  the  relation  in 
which  his  heroes  stand  to  destiny.  He  mostly 
represents  them  as  vainly  struggling  against  a 
blind  but  irresistible  fitte,  to  whose  power  (ac- 
cording to  the  old  Homeric  notion)  even  the  fiUJier 
of  gods  and  men  is  forced  to  yield,  and  it  is  only 
occnaionally,  as  in  the  splendid  chorus  of  the  Eume- 
nides  (522),  that  we  trace  in  him  any  intimations 
of  a  moral  and  retributive  government  of  the  worid. 
Hence  there  is  a  want  of  morsl  lessons  in  his 
works.  In  Sophocles,  on  the  contrary,  we  see 
indications  of  a  different  tone  of  thought,  and  the 
saperintendence  of  a  directing  and  controlling 
power  is  distinctly  recognised :  **  the  great  Zeus 
in  heaven,  who  superintends  and  directs  all  things.^ 
{Eledr.  174 ;  Thirl  wall,  PkiL  Mtu.  vol.  ii.  p.  492.) 

The  materials  of  Oredi  tragedy  were  the  national 
mythology, 

^  Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops*  line. 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine.^ 

The  exceptions  to  this  were  the  two  historical 
tragedies,  the  **  Capture  of  Miletns,^  by  Phryni- 
chus,  and  the  **  Persians  *^  of  Aeschylus ;  bat  they 
belong  to  an  eariy  period  of  the  art.  Hence  the 
plot  and  story  of  the  Grecian  tragedy  were  of 
necessity  known  to  the  spectators,  a  drraimstancf 
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which  stmngly  distingaishes  the  i 

from  the  modem,  and  to  which  ia 

measare  the  pm^ical  and  4iaiet  irooy  ia  the  hmid- 

Wvg  of  a  sabject*  described  hj  Thiiiwall  {jnu. 

MwM,  iL  &  48S,  Ac)  as  a  characteriatir  of  the 

tngedy  of  Sopbodcs. 

The  limctigns  of  the  Choraa  in  Greek  Tiagnlv 
were  very  impsttuit,  at  deaeribed  by  Uccnee  {Ar. 
PmL  195), 

**  Actoris  partes  chorus  officiuoMpie  virile 
Defendat :  neu  quid  medios  intercinnt  actna. 
Quod  non  proposito  oonducat,et  liaeicniapte,'"dLc 

We  most  conceive  of  it,  says  A.  W.  Schkyl,  u 
the  personification  of  the  thought  iaa|HrBd  by  the 
represented  action ;  in  other  words,  it  «Aen  ex- 
presses  the  reflectioiis  of  a  dispassJesmta  and  r^^- 
minded  speetator,  and  iacnieatcs  the  leassas  of  me- 
ralitr  and  rssignatisn  to  the  will  of  beavca,  taaght 
by  the  occunenee  of  the  piece  in  wUch  it  is  en- 
gaged. Besides  this,  the  chocns  wmbled  a  poet  ta 
prodace  an  image  of  the  ^eonncfl  of  eUeia;,**  which 
existed  vnder  the  heroic  go  m  mm  wis,  and  mdrv 
whose  advice  and  in  whose  preamca  the  i 
princes  of  the  Grsek  tngedy  geaerallj 
This  image  was  the  more  striking  and  viind,  inai- 
much  as  the  chorus  was  taken  froas  the  people  at 
huge,  and  did  not  at  all  diffior  from  tke  appeannn 
and  statnreof  ordinary  men ;  so  that  theeootnirt 
or  rehuion  between  them  and  the  ncton  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Homerie  Anst  and  <bim. 
Lastly,  the  choral  aongs  prodneed  an  lyeemhig 
pause  in  the  action,  bni^inff  the  piece  into  part^ 
while  they  presented  to  &e  speetatsr  a  lyrial 
and  musical  expression  of  his  own  emotiona,  or 
suggested  to  him  lofty  thoqghts  and  great  argu- 
ments. As  Schlegel  sava,  the  dmraa  was  the 
spectator  idealised.  With  respect  to  the  nunbrr 
of  the  chorus,  MftUer  (£4L  of  Gntea,  300)  think* 
that  out  of  the  dithymmbie  choras  of  50  a  qnad- 
languhu'  chorus  of  48  penons  was  fiiat  fanned, 
and  that  this  was  divided  into  sets  of  12,  one  fif 
each  play  of  a  tetrskwe  ;  but  in  the  time  of  So 
phocles,  the  tngic  clions  amoonted  to  15w  a 
number  which  the  ancient  giammariana  alwarft 
presuppose  in  speaking  of  its  anaogementa,  tkouT^ 
It  might  be  that  the  fiosm  of  the  Aeachylean  tra- 
gedy afterwards  became  obsolete. 

The  nreoeding  account  shoold  be  read  in  cobmc- 
tion  witn  the  articles  CROErSi  DioNmik,  Histeiq, 
and  TRBATRVif. 

The  explanation  of  the  fbllowing  phiaaca  may 
be  useful. 

napaxop4rr'lf^ '  this  word  was  used  in  esse  of 
a  fourth  actor  appearing  on  the  stage  ;  ptobablv 
because  the  choiagas  was  required  to  be  at  sd 
sstfra  expense  in  suppljring  him  with  eootame,  &c.: 
sometimes  actors  so  called  spoke,  as  the  cbancter 
of  Pybuies  does  (Aesch.  dotpL  900—902); 
they  were  mutes. 

this  phinse  was  used  when  oo^ 
of  the  choreutae  spoke  in  song,  instead  of  a  lonrtk 
actor,  probably  near  or  behind  the  aide-acenes. 
nof^iyopfiifMtera  were  voices  off  the  stage,  and  no: 
seen,  as  the  frogs  in  the  Ranae.  (PoUnx,  it.  109 ; 
SchoL  M  Aritiopk.  Pac  113.) 

UapoLXtftt^^a^  persons  who  came  forward  bat 
once,  something  like  the  wfidowra  vporaruBd,  cr 
introductory  persons  who  raen  a  drama  i 
appear  again  ;  as  the  wat^man  in  the  . 
non,  and  Polydorus  in  the  Hecaha.    Temnee  also 
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frequently  luei  the  penona  protaticfi.    (DonaL 
Ter.  Prolog,  ad  Andr.) 

The  itxopia  was  a  double  chorus,  formed  of  the 
choroaee  of  two  separate  plays :  thus  at  the  end 
of  the  Eumenides  of  Aesoiylus  the  Furies  of  one 
play  and  the  festal  train  of  another  come  on  the 
stage  together.  (Mailer,  LUmvi.  dte.  p.  800.) 

The  principal  modem  writers  on  the  Greek 
Tragedy  are  mentioned  m  the  course  of  the  article. 
The  r»tder  may  also  consult  Wachsmuth,  toI.  ii. 
pt  ii.  pp.  467, 421 ;  Gruppe,  Ariadne^  Die  7Va$Moie 
Kwul  der  CMmUh  in  ihrer  Eidwekdwijf  umd  m 
iJkrem  Zmtamnumkcmge  mit  der  Volktponiey  fieri. 
1834  ;  Mutetim  CrUiemH^  vol.  ii.  p.  69,  &e. ;  Cop- 
UBicm^PraeleeiiomaAoadcmieae:  Schneider,  Ueber 
das  Attiadte  TheaUrweteny  an  exceedingly  ndnable 
book. 

2.  Roman.    The  tragedy  of  the  Romans  was, 
for  the  most  part,  an  imitation  of^  or  rather  a  bor- 
rowing firom,  the  Greek,  the  more  imperfect  and 
nnnatural,  as   the    construction    of   the  Roman 
theatre    afforded    no   appropriate    pkice  for  the 
chorus,  which  was  therefore  obliged  to  appear  on 
the  stage,  instead  of  in  the  orchestra.    The  first 
tragic  poet  and  actor  at  Rome  (Gellius,  zxi.  17)  was 
Livius  Andronicus,  a  Greek  by  birth,  who  began 
to  exhibit  in  B.  a  240.     From  the  account  in 
Livy  (viL  2),  it  would  seem  that  in  his  monodies 
(or  the  lyrical  parts  sung,  not  by  a  choms,  but  by 
one  penonX  it  was  customary  to  separate  the  sing- 
ing from  the  mimetic  dancing,  leaving  the  latter 
only  to  the  actor,  while  the  singing  was  performed 
by  a  boy  placed  near  the  flute-player  (ante  ^'- 
cinem) ;  so  that  the  dialogue  only  {diverina)  was 
left  to  be  spoken  by  the  actors.     One  of  the  plays 
written  by  him  was  an  **  Andromeda  ;**  and  he 
also  made  a  Latin  prose  translation  of  the  Odyssee. 
The  next  tragic  poet  at  Rome  wal  Naerius,  who 
however  appcan  to  have  written  comedies  as  well 
as  tragedies  (Hieron.  in  Euseb.  Otymp,  144.  3), 
and  a  history  of  tiie  fint  Funic  war :  so  that  the 
writing  of  tragedies  was  not  a  distinct  profession 
at  Rome,  as  at  Athens.     An  **  Alcestis  ^  seems  to 
have  been  vmtten  by  hmi.    To  the  same  epoch  as 
Livius  Andronicus,  and  Naevias,  belongs  Ennius, 
who  resembled  the  latter  in  })eing  an  epic  poet  as 
well  as  a  tragedian.    Amongst  the  plays  written 
by  him  are  mentioned,  a  Medea,   an   Ajax,  a 
Phoeniflsae,  an  Iphigenia,  an  Andromache,  and  a 
Hecuba.     The  metre  used  by  him  and  Naevius 
was  iambic  or  trochaic  in  the  dialogue,  and  ana- 
paestic for  the  lyrical  parts.  (Gellius,  xi  4.)     The 
next    distinguished  tragedian  was    Pacuvius,    a 
nephew  of  Ennius,  and  a  painter  also.     His  style 
was  more  remarkable  for  spirit  and  vigour  of  ex- 
pression than  polish  or  refinement,  a  deficiency 
attributable  to  his  age  and  provincial  origin,  as  he 
was  bom  at  Brundisium.    Among  his  phtys  occur 
an  Antiope,  a  Chryses,  and  a  Diuorestes  (QuintiL 
X.  1  ;  Cicero,  Orat,  m,  39),  and  his  tragedies 
found  admiren  even  in  the  time  of  Peruus  (I 
77).    Cicero  (L  c)  quotes  from   him  a  spirited 
translation  of  the  concluding  lines  of  the  Prome- 
theus Vinctus  of  Aeschylus.    Attius  or  Aocius 
the  younger  was  junior  to  Pacuvius  by  about  fifty 
yean.    His  earlier  plays  were,  as  he  himself  ad- 
mitted, harsh  and  obscure  (Gellius,  xiii.  2) ;  but 
his  style  probably  altered  with  increasing  years. 
Many  fragments  of  his  plays  occur  in  Cicero  and 
the  Latin  grammarians,  Diomedes,  Nonius,  and 
Varrok    He  was  also  a  writer  of  annals  in  hexa- 
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meter  verses.  (Macrob.  SasL  i.  7.)  The  five  poets 
mentioned  above  belong  to  the  eailier  epoch  of 
Roman  tragedy,  in  which  little  was  written  but 
translations  and  imitations  of  the  Greek,  with  oc- 
casional insertions  of  original  matter.  How  they 
imitated  the  structure  of  the  choral  odes  is  doubt- 
ful, perhaps  they  never  attempted  it.  Ennius, 
Pacuvius,  and  Accius  are  contrasted  by  Cicero 
{de  Orat  iii.  7),  with  Aeschylus,  Sophodes,  and 
Euripides ;  and  of  the  two  last  Qointilian  (x.  1. 
f  97)  says,  **  Viriom  Acdo  plus  tribuitur  ;  Pacu- 
vium  videri  doctiorem,  qui  esse  docti  affectant, 
volunt** 

In  the  age  of  Augustus  the  writing  of  tragedies, 
whether  ori^:mal  or  imitations,  seems  to  have  been 
quite  a  fashionable  occupation.  The  emperor  him- 
self attempted  an  Ajax,  but  did  not  8uc<»ed  ;  and 
when  his  friends  asked  him,  **  (^uidnam  Ajax 
ageret  ?  **  his  reply  was  **  Ajacem  suum  in  spongiam 
incubuisse.**  (3uet  Ai^*  85.)  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal tragedians  of  this  epoch  was  Asinias  Pollio, 
to  whom  the  line  (Virg.  Edoff.  viii.  10) 

^  Sola  Sophodeo  tua  carmina  digna  oothumo,** 

is  supposed  to  apply:  he  also  excelled  in  other 
literary  accomplishments.  (Hor.  Oivmi.  ii.  1.)  Ovid 
(Triti.  ii.  556)  also  wrote  a  tragedy,  of  which 
Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  98)  says,  **  Ovidii  Medea  vi- 
detur  mihi  ostendere,  quantum  ille  vir  praestare 
potuerit  si  inffenio  suo  temperere  qnam  indulgere 
malnisset.**  His  ^  armorom  judicium  "  {Metamor, 
xiii.)  between  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  on  which  Pacu- 
vius and  Accius  also  wrote  dramas,  proves  that 
he  might  have  rivalled  Euripides  in  rhetorical 
skill.  Qumtilian  also  says  of  Varius,  who  was 
distinguished  in  epic  as  well  as  tragic  poetry  (Hor. 
Carm.  i.  6,  Ar,  Poet  55 ;  Tacit  Dial  xii.  1),  that 
his  Thyestes  might  be  compared  with  any  of  the 
Greek  tragedies.  Some  fraginents  of  this  Thyestes 
are  extant,  but  we  have  no  other  remains  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  loss  perhaps  is 
not  gnat ;  for  the  want  A  a  national  and  indi- 
genous mythology  must  have  disabled  the  Roman 
poets  from  producing  any  original  counterparts  of 
the  Greek  tragedy ;  besides  which,  in  tne  later 
days  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  empire,  the 
Roman  people  were  too  fond  of  gladiatorial  shows, 
and  beast-fights,  and  gorgeous  spectacles,  to  en- 
courage the  drama.  Moreover,  it  is  also  manifest 
that  a  tragedy  like  that  of  the  Greeks  could  not 
have  flourished  under  a  despotism. 

The  only  complete  Roman  tragedies  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  the  ten  attributed  to  the 
philosopher  Seneca,  But  whether  he  wrote  any 
of  them  or  not  is  a  disputed  point.  It  is  agreed 
that  they  are  not  all  from  the  same  hand,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  they  are  all  of  the  same  age 
even.  In  one  of  them,  the  Medea,  the  author 
made  his  heroine  kill  her  children  on  the  stage, 
**  coram  populo,**  in  spite  of  the  precept  of  Horace. 
Schlegel  (Lect.  viii.)  thus  speaks  of  them :  **  To 
whatever  age  they  belong,  they  are  beyond  de- 
scription bombastic  and  frigid,  utterly  unnatural  in 
character  and  action,  and  fuU  of  the  most  revolting 
violations  of  propriety,  and  barren  of  all  theatrical 
effiect.  With  the  old  Grecian  tragedies  they  have 
nothing  in  common  but  the  name,  the  exterior 
form,  and  the  matter.  Their  persons  are  neither 
ideal  nor  real  men,  but  misshapen  giants  of  pup- 
pets, and  the  wire  that  moves  them  is  at  one  time 
an  unnatural  heroism,  at  another  a  passion  alike 
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imiiAtiinl,  whicli  no  atrocity  of  ffuilt  en  appid.'' 
8tiU  they  bare  had  admiran :  HeintHia  calb  the 
Hippolytoi  **  dirine,^  and  pnCen  the  Troadca  to 
the  Hecaba  of  Euripidee :  eTcn  Racine  hat  bor- 
rowed fi«m  the  Hippolytat  m  his  PhUn. 

Roman  tngediant  aonietimet  wrote  tngedies 
on  nibjecU  taken  from  their  national  bittoiy. 
Pacuviui,  e.  g,  wrote  a  Paxdm*^  L.  Acciiu  a  Bnrfw 
and  a  Dtenm,  (Cic.  ^  JEMe.  L  2*2.)  Coriatina  Ma- 
terana,  also  a  dietinguiihed  oiator  in  the  nign  of 
Domitian,  wrote  a  Domitiu  and  a  Cato,  the  latter 
of  which  gave  offence  to  the  lulen  of  the  itate 
{fKdemtimm  mmmm  <^fkmdUy  Tacit  Dial  2  ;  Lang. 
Vimd,  TTmg.  Romam,  p.  14>.  The  fragments  of  the 
Thyettet  of  Varins  an  given  by  Bothios,  FoeL 
Sem.  LaL  Fntff,  p.  279.  [K  W.] 

TRA'OULA.    [Haita,  p.  589,  a.J 
TRANSA'CTIO  IN  VIA.    [Actio,  p.  H,  a.] 
TRA'NSFUOA.     ri>«»RToa.] 
TRANSTRA.    [Natis,  p.788,a.] 
TRANSVE'CTIOE'QUITUM.    [Equitm.! 
TRAUMATOS  EK  PRONOIAS  ORAPHE 
(rpa^ftaros  iu  9pmfoita  ypaip^).    Our  principal 
inforaiation  respecting  this  action  is  derived  from 
two  speeches  of  Lysias,  namely,  wp^s  Jl/tuum  and 
wc^  TpaikfugT0s  im  wpwoims^  thongh  they  do  not 
supply  us  with  many  particulars.      It  appears, 
howoTer,  that  this  action  could  not  be  brought  by 
aajr  perwn  who  had  been  wounded  or  assaulted 
by  another,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  prore  that 
then  had  been  an  intention  to  murder  the  person 
who  had  been  wounded  ;  consequently  the  wpivtm 
consisted  in  such  an  intention.    Cases  of  this  kind 
wen  brought  befon  the  Aniopagus :  if  the  ac- 
cused was  found  guilty,  he  was  exiled  from  the 
state  and  his  property  confiscated.  (Compan  Dem. 
e.  Ariatoer.  627.  22,  &  BoeoL  1018.  9,  Aesch.  de 
/W«.  Leg,  270,  e.  O^.  440,  608  ;  Lys. «.  Amdoe, 
p.  212  ;   Luciiin,  TYmmm,  46  ;    PoUnx,  riiL  40  { 
Meier,  Att,  Pne,  p.  314.) 
TRESSIS.     [An,  p.  Ul,a.] 
TRESVIRI.     [Triumviel] 
TRIA'RII.    [ExanaTva,  pp.  495  -497,  501, 
v.] 

TRI'BULA  or  TRI'BULUM  (rpitf^Xof),  a 
com-drsg,  consisting  of  a  thick  and  ponderous 
wooden  board,  which  was  aimed  underneath  with 
pieces  of  iron  or  sharp  flints  and  drawn  over  the 
com  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  either  the  driTor  or  a  heavy 
weight  being  placed  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
parating the  grain  and  cutting  the  straw.  (Varro, 
<U  Jis  /hu<.  I  52;  Ovid.  MM.  xiii.  803  ;  Plin.  H, 
N.  xviiL  30  ;  Longns,  iii.  22  ;  Branch,  Amtd,  ii. 
215  ;  Amos,  i.  3.)  Together  with  the  irilmla  an- 
other kind  of  dnig,  called  froAo,  was  also  some- 
times used,  which  it  is  probable  was  either  entirely 
of  stone  or  made  of  the  trank  of  a  tree.  (Viig. 
Oeorg,  i.  164  ;  Senrius,  ad  loe,  ;  CoL  <<•  As  Rm$L 
ii.  2 1 .)  These  instruments  an  still  used  in  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  Georgia,  and  Syria,  and  an  described 
by  various  travellers  in  those  countries,  but  mon 
especially  by  Paul  Lucas  (  Vogage^  vol.  L  p.  182), 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter  (TVoeeb,  vol  L  p.  158),  Jackson 
(Jommeg  /rom  Imdia^  p.  249),  and  C.  Fellows, 
(jomrt^aLt  pp.  70, 333).  The  com  is  threshed  upon 
a  circular  noor  (orso,  A^Anr),  either  paved,  made 
of  hardened  day,  or  of  the  natural  rock.  It  is  first 
heaped  in  the  centre,  and  a  penon  is  constantly 
occupied  in  throwing  the  sheaves  under  the  drsg 
as  tne  oxen  draw  it  round.  Lucas  and  Fellows 
hava  given  prints  npnsenting  the  tribnla  as  now 
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used  in  the  East    The  v«tbftnMbr»(C8to,Ai2f 
RmtL  23),  and  the  verbal  noon  tnbmiaHo  were  ap- 
plied in  a  aeoondary  sensa  to  denote  afflictiaa  zo 
geneiaL  [  J.  Y  ] 

TRI'BULUS  (TfttaXat),  a  caltrop,  also  caU^i 
mmm.  (Val  Max.  iiL  7.  §2  ;  Curt  iv.  13.  §  >>.) 
When  a  place  was  beset  with  tnopa,  the  ooe  party 
endeavoured  to  impede  the  cavalry  of  the  other 
party  either  by  throwiqg  befim  them  caltrops, 
which  necessarily  lay  with  one  of  their  fiow  ahsrp 
points  turned  npws^  or  by  boiyii^  the  cal- 
trops with  one  point  at  the  sai^ce  of  tE«  grannd. 
(Veget  deJUMiLm.  24;  JuL Afric  69, 4^  Vrt 


Matk  Cfraee,  p.  311.)  The  annexed  woodcnt  is 
taken  from  a  bronie  caltrop  figured  by  Cavlns 
{ReeuBil^  iv.  pL  98).  [J.  Y.'] 

TRIBU'NAL  ifint^X  a  raised  pUtform,  or,  to 
use  the  term  adopted  from  the  French,  tribune,  oo 
which  the  prutor  and  judioes  sat  in  the  Basilica. 
It  is  described  under  Basilica  (p.  199). 

Then  was  a  tribunal  in  the  camp,  which  was 
geneially  formed  of  tui^  but  sometimes,  in  a  sta- 
tionary camp,  of  stone,  from  which  the  general 
addressed  the  soldiers,  and  where  the  consul  and 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers  administered  justice. 
When  the  general  addressed  the  army  from  the 
tribunal,  the  standards  wen  planted  in  finnt  of  it, 
and  the  army  placed  round  it  in  order.  The  ad- 
dress itself  was  called  Alloemtio.  (Pint  Pomp.  41; 
Lipsins,  de  MiHt,  Rom,  iv.  9  ;  Castra.) 

A  tribunal  was  sometimes  erected  in  honour  of  s 
deceased  imperator,  as,  for  example,  the  one  raised 
to  the  memory  of  Germanicus.  (Tacit  ^wiaLii  83.) 
Pliny  {H,  M  xvi.  1)  applies  the  term  to  em- 
bankments against  the  sea.  [P.  S.] 

TRIBU'NUa  This  word  seems  originally  to 
have  indicated  an  officer  connected  with  a  tribe 
{iribua)j  or  who  represented  a  tribe  for  oertam  pur- 
poses ;  and  this  is  indeed  the  character  of  the 
officen  who  wen  designated  by  it  in  the  cariiest 
times  of  Rome,  and  may  be  tzaced  also  in  the  later 
officers  of  this  name.  We  subjoin  an  account  of 
all  the  Roman  officen  known  under  this  name. 

1.  Tribunss  op  thi  thru  ancixnt  trjbxs. 
At  the  time  when  all  the  Roman  citisens  were 
contained  in  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ranines,  Tities, 
and  Luceres,  each  of  them  was  headed  by  a  tribune 
(^Aopxor,  Dionys.  ii.  7;  Dig.  1.  tit  2L  s.  2.  §  2i); 
Serv.  ad  Atn,  t.  560),  and  these  three  tribunes 
represented  their  respective  tribes  in  all  civil,  reli- 
gious, and  military  af&in ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
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rere  in  the  city  the  magistFRtee  of  their  trihci,  and 
lerformed  the  aacm  on  their  behalf,  and  in  times 
»f  war  they  were  their  military  oomroanden.  (Lir. 
.  59;  Dionya.  ii.  64  ;  Vane,  <U  Litig.Lat.  r.  81.) 
Siebuhr  (Hist.  </  Roms^  I  p.  331)  aappoaea  that 
:he  tribuHUi  eekrum  waa  the  tribune  of  the  Ramnes, 
:he  oldest  and  noblest  among  the  three  tribes,  and 
in  this  opinion  he  is  followed  by  Gottling  (Ge§ek, 
i.  Rom.  Staaitver/y  p.  166),  though  it  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  Dionysius  (ii.  13)  and  Pooiponios 
(de  Orig.  Jur.  Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  15),  according 
to  whom  the  tribanos  oelerom  was  the  commander 
of  the  oeferef,  the  king's  body-guard,  a  statement 
which  is  rejected  fay  Niebuhr  without  his  being 
supported  by  any  ancient  authority,  except  that 
Dionysius  in  one  passage  (ii.  64)  Taffuely  speaks 
of  tribuni  celemm  in  the  pluraL  That  however 
the  tribunus  celerum  was  really  distinct  from  the 
three  tribunes  of  the  tribes,  is  acknowledged  by 
Niebuhr  himself  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work 
(iiu  p.  41).  In  what  manner  the  tribunus  celerum 
was  appointed  is  uncertain,  but  notwithstanding 
the  statement  of  Dionysius,  that  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus  gave  this  office  to  L.  Junius  Brutus,  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  he  was  elected  by  the 
tribes  or  curiae ;  for  we  find  that  when  the  im- 
perium  was  to  be  conferred  upon  the  king,  the 
comitia  were  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  tri- 
bunus celerum,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  to 
whom  this  officer  was  next  in  rank,  he  convoked 
the  comitia :  it  was  in  an  assembly  of  this  kind 
that  Brutus  proposed  to  deprive  Tarquinius  of  the 
imperium.  (Liv.  L  59.)  A  law  passed  under  the 
presidency  of  the  tribunus  eelerum  was  called  a 
Ux  irUmnida,  to  distinguish  it  from  one  passed 
under  the  presidency  of  the  king.  [Lxx  Rxoia.] 
The  tribunes  of  the  three  ancient  tribes  ceased  to 
be  appointed  when  these  tribes  themselves  ceased 
to  exist  as  political  bodies,  and  when  the  patricians 
became  incorporated  in  the  local  tribes  of  Servins 
Tullius.    [Tribub  (Roman).] 

2.  Tribijnxs  or  thb  Sxrvian  tribb&  When 
Servius  Tullius  divided  the  commonalty  into  thirty 
local  tribes,  we  again  find  that  at  the  head  of  each 
of  these  tribes  there  was  a  tribune,  whom  Dionysius 
calls  ^^AAfx^'t  like  those  of  the  patrician  tribes. 
(  Dionys.  iv.  1 4. )  He  mentions  them  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  city  tribes,  but  there  am  be  no  doubt 
that  each  of  the  rustic  tribes  was  likewise  headed 
by  a  tribune.  The  duties  of  these  tribunes,  who 
were  without  doubt  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sons in  their  respective  districts,  appear  to  have 
consisted  at  first  in  keeping  a  register  of  the  in- 
habitants in  .each  district  and  of  their  property, 
for  purposes  of  taxation  and  for  levying  the  troops 
for  the  armies.  When  subsequently  the  Roman 
people  became  exempted  fixmi  taxes,  the  main  part 
of  their  business  was  taken  from  them,  but  ^ey 
still  continued  to  exist  Niebuhr  (L  p.  421)  sup- 
poses that  the  tribum  aerarii^  who  occur  down  to 
the  end  of  the  republic,  were  only  the  successors  of 
the  tribones  of  the  tribes.  Vano  (d«  Ung.  LaL 
vl  86)  speaks  of  etcratoref  ommam /nifrMtm,  a  name 
by  whicn  he  probably  means  the  tribunes  of  the 
tribes.  When  in  the  year  406  B.C.  the  custom 
of  giving  pay  {gUpendium)  to  the  soldiers  was  in- 
troduced, each  of  the  tribuni  aerarii  had  to  collect 
the  tribatnm  in  his  own  tribe,  and  with  it  to  pay 
the  soldiers  (Varro,  de  Ling,  LaL  v.  181),  and  in 
case  they  did  not  fulfil  this  duty,  the  soldiers  had 
the  right  of  pignoris  capio  against  them.    (Cato, 
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op,  OdL  vil  10.)  In  later  times  their  duties  ap- 
pear to  have  been  confined  to  collecting  the  tribu- 
tum,  which  they  made  over  to  the  military  quaes- 
ton  who  paid  the  soldiers.  [Quabstor.]  The 
lex  Aurelia  (70  B.  c.)  railed  the  tribuni  aerarii  to 
the  exercise  of  judicial  functions,  along  with  the 
senators  and  equites,  as  these  tribunes  represented 
the  body  of  the  most  respectable  dtiaens*  (Orelli, 
Onom.  ThU.  iii.  p.  142  ;  Appian,  d»  BelL  C¥e.  iii. 
23.)  But  of  this  distinction  they  were  subse- 
quently deprived  by  Julius  Caesar.    (Suet  Ows. 

3.  Tribuni  plbbis.  The  ancient  tribunes  of 
the  plebeian  tribes  had  undoubtedly  the  right  of 
oonvokinff  the  meetings  of  their  tribes,  and  of  main- 
taining the  privileges  granted  to  them  by  king 
Servius  and  subsequently  by  the  Valerian  laws. 
But  this  protection  was  very  inadequate  against 
the  insatiable  ambition  and  usurpations  of  the 
patricians.  When  the  plebeians,  impoverished  by 
long  wan  and  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  patricians, 
at  last  seceded  in  the  year  494  a  a  to  the  Mons 
Sacer,  the  patricians  were  obliged  to  grant  to  the 
plebeians  tne  right  of  appointing  tribunes  {trUmiU 
plebis)  with  more  efficient  powen  to  protect  their 
own  order  than  those  which  were  possessed  by  the 
heads  of  the  tribes.  The  purpose  for  which  they 
were  appointed  was  only  to  afiord  protection  against 
any  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  patrician  magistrates ; 
and  that  they  might  be  able  to  afford  such  protec- 
tion, their  persons  were  declared  sacred  and  invio- 
lable^ and  it  was  agreed  that  whoever  acted  against 
this  invioUbility  should  be  an  outUw,  and  that  his 
property  should  be  forfeited  to  the  temple  of  Ceres. 
(Liv.  iL  33  ;  Dionys.  vi.  89.)  This  decree  seems 
to  contain  evidence  that  the  heads  of  the  tribes  in 
their  attempts  to  protect  members  of  their  own 
order  had  been  subject  themselves  to  insult  and 
maltreatment;  and  that  similar  things  occurred  even 
after  the  sanctity  of  the  tribunes  was  established  by 
treaty,  may  be  inferred  firom  the  fiurt,  that,  some  time 
after  the  tribuneship  was  mstituted,  heavy  punish- 
ments were  again  enacted  against  those,  who  should 
venture  to  annoy  a  tribune  when  he  was  making  a 
proposition  to  the  assembly  of  the  tribes.  The  law 
by  which  these  punishments  were  enacted  ordained 
that  no  one  should  oppose  or  interrupt  a  tribmie 
while  addressing  the  people,  and  that  whoever 
should  act  contrary  to  this  ordinance  should  give 
bail  to  the  tribunes  for  the  payment  of  whatever 
fine  they  should  affix  to  his  offence  in  arraigning 
him  before  the  commonalty :  if  he  refused  to  give 
bail,  his  life  and  property  were  forfeited.  (Dionys. 
vii.  17.)  It  should  however  be  observed  that  this 
\kw  belongs  to  a  later  date  than  that  assigned  to  it 
by  Dionysius,  as  has  been  shown  bv  Niebuhr  (ii. 
p.  98) ;  it  was  in  all  probability  made  only  a  short 
time  before  its  first  application  in  461  b.  c.  in  the 
case  of  Caeso  Quinctius.  (Liv.  iii.  13.)  The  tri- 
bunes were  thus  enabled  to  afiord  protection  to  any 
one  who  appealed  to  the  assembly  of  the  common- 
alty, or  required  any  other  assistance.  They  were 
essentially  the  representatives  and  the  organs  of 
the  plebeian  order,  and  their  sphere  of  action  was 
the  comitia  tributa.  With  the  patricians  and  their 
comitia  they  had  nothmg  to  do.  The  tribunes 
themselves  however  were  not  judges  and  could  in- 
flict no  punishments  (Gellius,  xiii.  12),  but  could 
only  propose  the  imposition  of  a  fine  to  the  com- 
monalty (nuUiam  irrogart).  The  tribunes  were 
thus  in  their  origin  only  a  protecting  magistiacy  of 
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the  plebt,  V«t  in  Um  eomw  of  tiiM  their  power 
incrnaed  to  inch  a  degree  that  it  ■nipMMd  tlnl 
of  aU  other  negiitnrtei,  and  the  tribvnei  than, 
at  Niebuhr  (i.  p.  614)  remaifci,  becaae  a  ma- 
gittfacy  for  the  whole  Roman  people  in  oppontaon 
to  the  eenate  and  the  oligarchical  eleneoti  in 
general,  although  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  adminiotration  or  the  gotemment  Dnring 
the  latter  period  of  the  rrpablie  thej  beeamo  tnie 
tyraata,  and  Niebohr  joatly  eonparea  their  eoUege, 
aoch  aa  it  waa  in  kter  timea,  to  the  national  con- 
Teotion  of  Fiance  during  the  firat  roTolatkn.  But 
notwithatanding  the  great  and  nnneraoa  aboaea 
which  were  made  of  the  tribanitiaa  power  by  in- 
diridnala,  the  grmteat  hiatoriana  and  atatearaen 
confcaa  that  the  grpatneaa  of  Rome  and  ita  long 
duration  ia  in  a  greet  meaaora  attributable  to  the 
inatitution  of  thii  office. 

As  regarda  the  number  of  the  tribanea  of  the 
people,  all  the  ancient  writera  agree  (see  the  paa- 
aagea  in  Niebuhr,  i  n.  1S56X  that  at  first  they 
were  only  two,  though  the  aroounta  differ  aa  to  the 
namea  of  the  first  tribunea.  Soon  afterwarda,  how- 
OTer,  the  number  of  tribanea  waa  increaaed  to  fire, 
one  being  taken  from  each  of  the  fire  claaaea.  <A»- 
con.  to  (Se.  Cbm.  pi  56,  ed.  OreUi ;  Zonar.  m  15.) 
When  tbia  increase  took  place  ia  quite  uncertain. 
According  to  Dionyaiua  (vi.  89)  three  new  tribanea 
were  added  immediately  after  the  appointment  of 
the  first  two.  Cicero  {fht^m,  CorneL  p.  451, 
Orelli)  afatea,  that  the  year  after  the  inatitution  of 
the  tribunea  their  number  waa  increaaed  to  ten; 
according  to  Livy  (ii.  33)  the  first  two  tribunea 
immediately  after  their  appointment  elected  them- 
aelrea  thr«'e  new  colleagues ;  according  to  Piso  (c^ 
Iat.  ii.  5a)  there  were  only  two  tribunea  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Publilian  lawa.  It  would  be  hope- 
less to  attempt  to  ascertain  what  was  really  the 
case  ;  thua  much  only  ia  certain,  that  the  number 
waa  not  increaaed  to  ten  till  the  year  457  B.C., 
and  that  then  two  were  taken  from  each  of  the 
fire  classca.  (LIt.  iiL  30  ;  Dionya  x.  SO.)  This 
number  appean  to  have  remained  unaltered  down 
to  the  end  of  the  empire. 

The  time  when  the  tribunea  were  elected  waa, 
according  to  Dionysius(Ti.  89),  always  on  the  10th 
of  December,  although  it  ia  erident  from  Cicero 
(ad  Att,l  I)  that  in  hia  time  at  least  the  election 
took  phuse  a.  d.  xvl  KaL  Sextil  (17th  of  July.) 
It  ia  almoat  auperfluoua  to  atate  that  none  hot  pie- 
beiana  were  eligible  to  the  office  of  tribune ;  hence 
when  towarda  the  end  of  the  republic  patriciana 
wished  to  obtain  the  office,  they  were  obliged  first 
to  renounce  their  own  order  and  to  become  ple- 
beians [Patricii,  p.  876]  ;  hence  also  under  the 
empire  it  was  thought  that  the  princepa  ahould  not 
be  tribune  becanae  he  waa  a  patrician.  (Dion 
Cass.  liiL  17,  32.)  But  the  influence  which  be- 
longed to  thia  office  waa  too  great  for  the  emperors 
not  to  coret  it  Hence  Augustus  received  the  tri- 
bunitia  poteataa  for  life.  (Suet  A^ip.  27 ;  Tacit 
AnmoL  1 2;  compare  Suet  Tiber,  9, 28,  Vewp,  12,  TiL 
6.)  During  the  republic,  howcTer,  the  old  regula- 
tion remained  in  force  even  after  the  tribunea  had 
ceaaed  to  be  the  protecton  of  the  pleba  alone.  The 
only  inatance  in  which  patriciana  were  elected  to 
the  tribuneahip  ia  mentioned  by  Livy  (iii.  65), 
and  thia  waa  probably  the  oonaequence  of  an 
attempt  to  divide  the  tribuneahip  between  the 
two  orders.  Although  nothing  appean  to  be  more 
natuml  than  that   Ste  tribunea  ahould  originally  | 
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have  been  dedad  by  that  body  of  tike  Bonn  da. 
aeaa  which  they  raunnMHtd,  yat  tlw  aobgect  ■  in- 
volved in  eonaidenaile  abaanrity.  Cieeaa  (/Va«» 
Oarmd.  Le,)  atatea  tlmt  they  wct«  elected  hrVv? 
eoaaitaa  of  the  carica  t  the  aama  ia  iH^lied  ia  t^ 
aeeoonto  of  Dionynoa  (t  e.)  and  Lh7(iL  56),  ^^ 
oordiBg  to  whom  the  eanitia  of  the  trftea  did  Mt 
obtara  thia  right  till  the  Lex  PnUaia  (472  aic.: 
Liv.iL56;  Dioiiya.x.41).  Niefaolir  thJaks  fi 
p.  618)  that  down  to  the  Publilian  law  tiaey  wm 
elected  by  the  eantnriea,  the  daaaee  of  wki^  tkr 
repreaanted  in  their  manber,  and  that  the  eariea. » 
Dionvaiaa  htmaelf  mentiona  in  another  piaee  (v. 
90X  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  electioo  esccpc  n* 
aanctioB  it  The  elecdon  in  the  conitia  d  th^ 
eantnriea  however  doea  not  imnove  the  dificnkirs 
whence  Oitttlmg  (p.  289)  ia  indined  to  think  uu: 
the  tribanea  bdnre  the  expiration  of  their  o&r 
appouted  their  aueeeaaora,  af^  a  pietioua  can- 
snltatien  with  the  plebeianaL  The  nece— sty  of  H  • 
aanction  by  the  curiea  cannot  he  doabted!^  bat  it 
appears  to  have  ceaaed  evea  aone  time  before  tl>t 
Publilmn  biw.  (Niebuhr,  ii  p.  19a)  After  tk « 
time  it  ia  never  heard  of  again,  and  the  elccsioa  <.f 
the  tribunea  waa  left  entirely  to  the  eosaitia  tribub, 
which  were  eoaveked  and  held  for  thia  puiyiae  hj 
the  old  tribanea  prarioaaly  to  the  expiration  of  thrrr 
office.  (Liv.  it  56,  Ac;  DionyaL  ix.  43^  49.)  Ot.- 
of  the  (dd  tribanea  waa  appointed  by  lot  to  pflcabdc 
at  the  election.  (Liv.  iii  64;  Appiaa, dm  BdL  Or. 
l14.)  Aa  themeetmgeooldnotbeprokiiigedaitrT 
aunaet,  and  the  bnameaa  waa  to  be  eanapletcd  b 
one  day,  it  aometimea  happened  that  it  waa  obliged 
to  bresik  up  befiwe  the  election  waa  completed,  and 
that  those  who  were  elected  filled  up  the  Icgiannte 
number  of  the  eoUege  by  cooptatia  (Liv.iLe.)  Bet 
in  order  to  prevent  thia  inegnlari^  tlie  triboae 
L.  Treboniua  in  448  a  c  got  an  ordmanee  paaacd, 
according  to  which  the  college  of  the  tribaBn 
ahoold  never  be  completed  by  cooptatioi,  bat  the 
electiona  ahould  be  continued  on  the  aeoosid  daj, 
if  they  were  not  completed  on  the  first,  till  the 
number  ten  waa  made  up.  (Liv.  iii  64,  65,  t.  10; 
comp.  Niebuhr,  il  p^  385.)  The  place  wheie  the 
election  of  the  tribunea  waa  held  waa  or%;inallr 
and  lawfully  the  Forum,  afierwarda  alao  the 
Campoa  Martina,  and  aometimea  the  area  of  the 
Capitol. 

We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  tribunitian  power.  Although  ita  original  cha- 
racter waa  merely  anxilium  or  poid^ta  against  pa- 
trician magiatratea,  the  plebeiana  appear  eariy  ts 
have  regarded  their  tribanea  alao  aa  medJatora  or 
arbitratora  in  matters  among  themaelvea.  This 
statement  of  Lydua  (<<•  MtiffuL  i,  38,  44;  Dionys. 
viL  58)  haa  been  points  out  by  Walter  (OeadL<£. 
ilom.  AedUs^  p^  85).  The  whole  power  poaataad 
by  the  college  of  tribunea  waa  deaignated  by  the 
name  trAmiida  pote$ia$,  and  extended  at  no  time 
further  than  one  mile  beyond  the  gatea  of  the  citr; 
at  a  greater  diatance  than  thia  Uiey  came  nad«r 
the  imperium  of  the  magiatratea,  like  every  other 
dtisen.  (Liv.  iiL  20;  Dionya  viiL  87.)  Aa  they 
were  the  public  guaidiana,  it  waa  neoeaaary  thatt 
every  one  ehonld  have  aeeeaa  to  them  and  at  any 
time  ;  hence  the  doon  of  their  houaea  were  open 
day  and  night  fiv  all  who  were  in  need  of  help  and 
protection,  which  they  were  empowered  to  ailbrd 
againat  any  one,  even  againat  the  higheat  magia- 
trates.  For  the  same  reaam  a  tribune  waa  not 
allowed  to  be  abaent  from  the  dty  for  a  whole  day. 
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ccept  during  the  Fenae  Latinae,  when  the  whole 
N>ple  was  assembled  on  the  Alban  Moimt  (Ma- 
t>b.  Sea.  L  3.) 

In  the  year  456  B.  c  the  tribunes,  m  opposition 
I  the  consuls,  assumed  the  right  to  oonToke  the 
snate,  in  order  to  lay  before  it  a  rogation  and  dis- 
188  the  same  (Dionys.  z.  31,  82)  ;  for  until  that 
me  the  consuls  alone  had  had  the  right  of  hiying 
tebiscita  before  the  senate  for  approbation.    Some 
ears  after,  452  s.  &,  the  tribune  demanded  of  the 
>nftiils  to  request  the  senate  to  make  a  senatns- 
Dnsultum  fw  the  appointment  of  persons  to  frame 
new  legislation  ;  and  during  the  discussions  on 
his  subject  the  tribunes  themseWes  were  present 
n  the  senate.     (Dionys.  z.  50,  52.)    The  written 
gisUtion  which  the  tribunes  then  wished  can 
lily  hare  related  to  their  own  order ;  but  as  such 
legislation  would  only  have  widened  the  breach 
ictween  the  two  orders,  they  afterwards  gave  way 
o  the  remonstrances  of  the  patricians,  and  the  new 
egislation  was  to  embrace  both  orders.     (Liv.  iii. 
(1  ;  Zonar.  vii.  18.)     From  the  second  deoemvi- 
ttte  the  tribuneship  was  suspended,  bnt  was  re- 
itored  after  the  legishtion  was  completed,  and  now 
tsBumed  a  different  charscter  fttnn  the  change  that 
lad  taken  phice  in  the  tribes.  [Tribus  (Roman.)] 
The  tribunes  now  had  the  right  to  be  present  at 
ihe  deliberations  of  the  senate  (Liv.  iii.  69,  iv.  1); 
t>ut  they  did  not  sit  among  the  senators  themselves, 
but  upon  benches  before  the  opened  doors  of  the 
lenate-house.     (Val.  Max.  ii  2.  §  7  ;  F.  Hofinann, 
iJer  Bom.  Senate  p.  109,  Ac)    The  iuvioUbility 
of  the  tribunes,  which  had  before  only  rested  upon 
a  contract  between  the  two  estates,  was  now  sanc- 
tioned and  confirmed  by  a  law  of  M.  Horatius. 
(Liv.  iii.  55.)    As  the  tribes  now  also  included 
the  patricians  and  their  clients,  the  tribunes  might 
nntarally  be  asked  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  any 
citizen,  whether  patrician  or  plebeian.     Hence  the 
patrician  ez-decemvir,  Appius  Chiudius,  implored 
the  protection  of  the  tribunesi      (Liv.  iiL   56  ; 
comp.  also  viiL  35,  34  ;   Niebuhr,  ii  p.  874.) 
About  this  time  the  tribunes  also  acquired  the 
right  to  take  the  auspices  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
tribes.    (Zonaras,  vii.   19.)     They  also  assumed 
again  the  right  which  they  had  exercised  before 
the  time  of  the  decemvirate,  to  bring  patricians 
who  had  violated  the  rights  of  the  plebeians  before 
the  comitia  of  the  tribes^  as  is  dear  from  sevenl 
instances.    (Liv.  iii.  56,  &C.,    iv.  44,  v.  11,  &c) 
Respecthig  the  authority  which  a  plebiscitum  pro- 
posed to  the  tribes  by  a  tribune  received  through 
the  lex  Valeria,  see  Plebiscitum.     While  the 
college  thos  gained  outwardly  new  strength  every 
day,  a  change  took  place  in  its  internal  organisa- 
tion, which  to  some  extent  paralyzed  its  powers. 
Before  the  year  394  b.  c  every  thing  had  been 
decided  in  the  college  by  a  majority  (Liv.  ii  48, 
44  ;  Dionys.  iz.  1,  2,  41,  z.  31)  ;  but  about  this 
time,  we  do  not  know  how,  a  change  was  intro* 
duoed,  which  made  the  opposition  {mleroettkl)  of 
one  tribune  sufficient  to  render  a  resolution  of  his 
colleagues  void.     (Zonar.  vii  15.)     This  new  re- 
gulation does  not  appear  in  operation  till  894 
and  393  &  c.  (Liv.  v.  25,  29)  ;  the  old  one  was 
still  applied  in  &  c.  421  and  415.     (Liv.  iv.  42, 
48  ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  438.)     From  their  right 
of  appearing  in  the  senate,  and  of  taking  part  in 
its  ditcnssions,  and  from  their  being  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  people,  they  gradually 
obtained  the  right    of  intercession  against  any 
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action  which  a  magistiate  might  undertake  during 
the  time  of  his  office,  and  this  even  without  giving 
sny  reason  fat  it  (Appian,  de  BdL  CSm.  i  23.) 
Thus  we  find  a  tribune  preventing  a  consul  con- 
voking the  senate  (Polyb.  vi  16),  preventing  the 
propoml  of  new  laws  or  elections  in  the  comitia 
(Liv.  vi  85,  vii  17,  z.  9,  zzvii  6) ;  and  they 
interceded  against  the  official  functions  of  the 
censors  (Dion  Cass,  zzzvii.  9  ;  Liv.  zliii  16)  ; 
and  even  agamst  a  command  issued  by  the  praetor. 
(Liv.  zzzviii  60 ;  QeXL  vii.  19.)  In  the  same 
manner  a  tribune  might  place  his  veto  upon  an 
ordinance  of  the  senate  (Polyb.  vi.  16  ;  Dion  C!as8. 
zli.  2)  ;  and  thus  either  compel  the  senate  to  sub- 
mit the  subject  in  question  to  afresh  consideration, 
or  to  raise  the  session.  (Caes.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i  2  ; 
Appian,  de  BelL  dv.  i  29.)  In  order  to  propose 
a  measure  to  the  senate  they  might  themselves  con- 
voke a  meeting  (Oellius,  ziv.  7),  or  when  it  had 
been  convoked  by  a  consul  they  might  make  their 
proposal  even  in  oppositbn  to  the  consul,  a  right 
which  no  other  magistrates  had  in  the  presence  of 
the  consuls.  The  senate,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
itself  in  certam  cases,  recourse  to  the  tribunes. 
Thus,  in  481  B.  c.  it  requested  the  tribunes  to 
compel  the  consuls  to  appoint  a  dictator,  in  com- 
pliance  with  a  decree  of  the  senate,  and  the  tri- 
bunes compelled  the  consuls,  by  threatening  them 
with  imprisonment,  to  appoint  A.  Postumius 
Tubertns  dictator.  (Liv.  iv.  26.)  From  this  time 
forward  we  meet  with  several  instances  in  which 
the  tribunes  compelled  the  consuls  to  comply  with 
the  decrees  of  the  senate,  n  turn  ueeni  in  audoritate 
ienahu^  and  to  execute  its  commands.  (Liv.  v.  P, 
xxviii  45.)  In  their  relation  to  the  senate  a 
change  was  introduced  by  the  PlebueUmn  AUnium, 
which  ordamed  that  a  tribune,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  should  be  a  senator.  (Oellius,  xiv.  8  ;  Zonar. 
vii  15.)  When  this  plebiscitum  was  made  is  un- 
certain ;  but  we  know  that  in  170  B.  c.  it  was  not 
yet  in  operation.  (Liv.  xlv.  15.)  It  probably 
originated  with  C.  Atinius,  who  .was  tribune  in 
a,  c.  132.  (Liv.  EpU.  59  ;  Plin.  H.  AT.  vii  45.) 
But  as  the  quaestorship,  at  least  m  hter  times, 
was  the  office  which  persons  held  previously  to 
the  tribuneship,  and  as  the  quaestorship  itself  con- 
fierred  upon  a  person  the  right  of  being  present  and 
expressing  his  opinion  in  the  senate^  the  law  of 
Atinius  was  in  most  cases  superfluous. 

In  their  relation  to  other  magistrates  we  may 
observe,  that  the  right  of  intercessio  was  not  con- 
fined to  stoppiuff  a  ma^trate  in  his  proceedings, 
but  they  might  even  command  their  viatores 
[Viator]  to  seize  a  consul  or  a  censor,  to  im- 
prison him,  or  to  throw  him  from  the  Tarpeiau 
rock.  (Liv.  ii  56,  iv.  26,  v.  9,  ix.  34,  Epit:  411, 
55,  59  ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii  9,  in  Vatin.  9 ;  Dion 
Cass,  zzzvii.  50.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Labeo  and 
Varro  {ap.  OdL  ziii  12)  that  the  tribunes,  when 
they  brought  an  accusation  against  any  one  before 
the  people,  had  the  right  of  prekentio,  bnt  not 
the  right  of  oooofio,  that  is,  they  might  command  a 
person  to  be  dragged  by  their  viatores  before  tho 
comitia,  but couldnot  summon  him.  An  attempt  to 
account  for  this  singularity  is  made  by  Oellius 
(L  e.).  They  might,  as  in  eariier  times,  propose  n 
fine  to  be  inflict^  upon  the  person  accused  before 
the  comitia,  but  in  some  cases  they  dropped  this 
proposal  and  treated  the  case  as  a  capital  one. 
(Liv.  viii  33,  zxv.  4,  zzvi  3.)  The  college  of 
tribunes  had  also  the  power  of  making  edicts,  as 
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that  mentioaed  by  Cieero  (m  r«rr.  iL  41  ;  eomp. 
OelL  iv.  14  ;  Liv.  xxxviiL  52).  In  cMet  in  whicli 
one  member  of  the  college  opposed  a  leeolutioo  of 
hia  eoUeaipiet  nothing  eoud  be  done,  and  the 
measure  waa  dropped  ;  bat  this  oaeful  dteek  waa 
remoTed  by  the  example  ef  C.  Tiberhia  Giaochni, 
in  which  a  pceeedent  was  given  for  proposing  to 
the  people  that  a  tribone  ohitinately  persisting  in 
his  Teto  should  be  depriTed  of  his  office.  ( Appian, 
deBdLav.ll2i  Plut  Tlh.Graeii.  11,12, 15; 
Cic.  de  Ltg,  iiL  10  ;  Dion  Caak  zzxvL  13.) 

From  the  time  of  the  Hortensian  law  the  power 
of  the  tribunes  had  been  gradually  risixy  to  such  a 
height  that  thers  was  no  other  in  the  state  to  equal 
it,  whence  Velleins  (il  2)  eren  speaks  of  the  im- 
perium  of  tribunes.  They  had  acquired  the  right 
of  proposing  to  the  comitia  tributa  or  the  senate 
measures  on  nearlv  all  the  important  afl&urs  of  the 
state,  and  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the 
cases  in  which  their  power  was  maaifiested.  Their 
proposals  were  indeed  usually  made  ez  aoctoritate 
senatus,  or  had  been  communicated  to  and  ap- 
proved by  it  (Liv.  zliL  21) ;  but  cases  in  which  the 
people  itself  had  a  direct  interest,  such  as  a  gene- 
ral legal  regulation  (Liv.  zxL  63,  xxxiv.  1),  the 
granting  of  the  franchise  (Liv.  zxzviil  36),  the 
alteration  of  the  attributes  of  a  magistrate  (Liv. 
zzil  25,  &C.),  and  other^  might  be  brought  before 
the  people,  without  their  having  previously  been 
communicated  to  the  senate,  though  there  are  also 
instances  of  the  oontruy.  (Liv.  zzzv.  7,  zzvil 
5.)  Subjects  belonging  to  the  administration 
oould  not  be  brought  before  the  tribes  without  the 
tribunes  having  previously  received  through  the 
consuls  the  auctoritas  of  the  senate.  This  how- 
ever was  done  very  frequently,  and  hence  we  have 
mention  of  a  number  of  plebiscite  on  matters  of 
administration.  (See  a  list  of  them  in  Walter, 
p.  132,  n.  11.)  It  sometimes  even  occurs  that  the 
tribunes  brought  the  question  concerning  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace  before  the  tribes,  and  then  com- 
pelled the  senate  to  ratify  the  resolution  as  ez- 
pressing  the  wish  of  the  whole  people.  (Liv.  zzz. 
43,  zzziiL  25.)  Sulla,  in  his  reform  of  the  con- 
stitution on  the  early  aristocratic  principles,  left  to 
the  tribunes  only  the  jus  auzUiandi,  but  de- 
prived them  of  the  right  of  making  legislative  or 
other  proposals,  either  to  the  senate  or  the  comi- 
tia, without  having  previously  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  senate.  [TaiBus  (Roman).]  But 
this  arrangement  did  not  last,  for  Pompey  restored 
to  them  their  former  rights.  (Zachariae,  L,  Oorm, 
SuUa,  alt  Ordmer  dea  Bom,  FreUtaaUt^  il  p.  12, 
&c  and  p.  99^  &&) 

During  the  hitter  period  of  the  republic,  when 
the  office  of  quaestor  was  in  most  cases  held  im> 
mediately  before  that  of  tribune,  the  tribunes  were 
generally  elected  from  among  the  senators,  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  same  under  the  empire. 
(Appian.  de  BeiL  Civ.  l  100.)  Sometimes,  how> 
ever,  equites  also  obtained  the  office,  and  thereby 
became  members  of  the  senate  (Suet  Avg.  10, 40), 
where  they  were  considered  of  equal  rank  with 
the  quaestors.  (Veil  Pat  iL  111.)  Tribunes  of 
the  people  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  fifth 
oentuxT  of  our  aera,  though  their  powers  became 
natunuly  much  limited,  especially  in  the  reign  of 
Nero.  (Tacit.  AnnoL  iiL  28.)  They  continued 
however  to  have  the  right  of  intercession  against 
decrees  of  the  senate,  and  on  behalf  of  injur^  in- 
dividuals.   (Tacit  AmtaL  zvi  26,  HisL  iL  91, 
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iv.  9  ;  Plia  JS^aitL  L  23,  iz.   13  ;  cdbipu  Bceko; 
HamdXKderRom,  AUerlk  voL  ii  pL  ii  p. 247,  &e.) 

4.  TUBITNI  MILiriTM  Ct71C  OON8ni.AU   POTI- 

•TATB.  When  in  445  b.  c.  the  tribone  C.  C^aaa- 
leins  brought  forward  the  ngatioii  that  the  oobsbI- 
ship  should  not  be  confined  to  either  order  (Lit.  it. 
I ;  Dionys*  zL  52),  the  patriciana  evaded  the  at- 
tempt by  a  change  in  the  constitntian  :  the  powen 
which  had  hitherto  been  united  in  the  cBswalibip 
were  now  divided  between  two  new 
via.  the  Drtbttmi  wUtUmm  ^ 
the  ceason.  Consequently,  in  444  a.  c.  three  mi- 
litary tribunes,  with  consolar  power,  were  afipoiated, 
and  to  this  office  the  plebeiaBs  were  to  be  eqnallT 
eligible  with  the  patriciana.  (Lit.  It.  7  ;  Dsoors. 
zL  60,  fte.)  For  the  years  following  howeTcr, 
the  people  were  to  beat  liberty,  on  the  proposal  cf 
the  senate,  to  decide  whether  eonsola  were  to  he 
elected  according  to  the  old  enstom,  er  conanlar 
tribunes.  HenoSforth,  for  many  years,  aonietimes 
consuls  and  sometimes  conanlar  tribnnea  were  ap- 
pointed, and  the  number  of  the  latter  varied  fita 
three  to  four,  until  in  405  b.  c  it  waa  increased  to 
siz,  and  as  the  osnaon  were  regarded  as  their  eel- 
leagues,  we  have  sometimes  mention  of  eight  tri- 
bunes. (Liv.  iv.  61,  V.  1  ;  Diodor.  zr.  50  ;  Lhr. 
vL  27  ;  Diodor.  zv.  51  ;  Liv.  vL  30.)  At  last 
however,  in  367  a.  &  the  office  of  theae  triboDes 
was  abolished  by  the  Lidnian  law,  and  the  consol- 
sbip  was  restored.  The  consular  tribones  were 
elected  in  the  comitia  of  the  oentniiea,  and  bo- 
donbtedly  with  less  solemn  auspices  thsin  the  ooas 
suls.  Conceniing  the  iiregularity  of  their  numbo; 
see  Niebuhr,  iL  p.  325,  ^tc,  p.  389,  Slc  ;  comp. 
Gottling,  pi  326,  && ;  Becker,  HamOK  der  RBm^ 
Aliaih.  vol  ii.  pt  iL  p.  136,  &c. 

5.  Tribune  MaiTABBfl»  [EzsRcrriTS,  pfu 
503,  504.] 

6.  Tribunus  VoLDPTATUif,  was  an  ofiieer  who 
does  not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Diodetiaju 
and  who  had  the  superintendence  of  all  public 
amusements,  especially  of  theatrical  petfunnances. 
(Cassiodor.  Variar,  viL  10.)  [L.  S.] 

TRIBUS  (^vAor,  ^^X  1.  Orbxk.  In  the 
earliest  times  of  Greek  history  mention  ia  made  of 
people  being  divided  into  tribes  and  dana.  Homer 
sneaks  of  such  divisions  in  teems  which  seem  to  iiu- 
]Hy  that  they  were  elements  that  entered  into  the 
composition  of  every  community.  Neater  adviies 
Agamemnon  to  ananse  his  army  tucrk  ^vKa^  Kara 
^^pas,  so  that  eaai  may  be  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  its  neighbours  (721  ii  362.)  A  per- 
son not  included  in  any  clan  (A^p^stf),  was  re- 
garded as  a  vagrsnt  or  outlaw.  (JL  iz.  63.)  These 
divisions  were  rather  natural  than  political,  d«^ 
pending  on  fomily  connection,  and  arising  out  of 
those  tunes,  when  each  head  of  a  fiunily  exercised 
a  patriarchal  sway  over  its  members.  The  bond 
was  cemented  by  relisious  communion,  ancrifices 
and  festivals,  which  all  the  fomily  or  dansmea 
attended,  and  at  which  the  chief  usually  presided. 
The  aggregate  of  such  communities  fonned  a  po- 
litical socie^.  (Aristot  PoLl  1.  §  7.)  In  the  ages 
succeeding  the  heroic  tribes  and  dsns  continued  to 
ezist,  though  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  they 
became  more  eztended,  and  assumed  a  territorial 
or  political,  rather  than  a  fraternal  character.  The 
tribes  were  not  in  general  distinctions  between 
nobles  and  commons,  unless  the  people  were  of 
different  races,  or  unless  there  had  been  an  aoces> 
sion  of  foreigners,  who  were  not  blended  with  the 
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original  inhabitanta.     It  it  tme,  tliat  in  the  eom- 
inon  coarse  of  things,  nobles,  or  privileged  claasca, 
gpning  up  in  varioas  oonntries,  bj  reason  either  of 
wealtn,  or  of  personal  merit,  or  of  descent  from  the 
ancient  kings  ;  and  that  in  some  cases  all  the  land 
was  poisessed  by  them,  as  by  the  Gamori  of  Syra- 
cuse (Herod,  vii.  155)  ;  sometimes  their  property 
was  inalienable,  as  under  our  feudal  law  (Arist. 
PoL  iL  4.  §  4)  ;  and  the  Baochiadae  are  an  in- 
stance of  a  noble  fiunily,  who  intermarried  only 
among  themselves.     (Herod,  v.  92.)     Still,  how- 
ever, as  a  general  rule,  there  was  no  decided  sepa- 
ration of  tribe,  mnch  less  of  caste,  between  nobles 
and  commons  of  the  same  race.     Nor  was  there 
any  such  distinction  of  a  sacerdotal  order.     The 
priestly  function  was  in  early  times  united  to  that 
of  the  king  (Arist.  PoL  iil  9.  §  7)  ;  af^wards 
the  priesthood  of  particular  deities  became  here- 
ditaxy  in  certain  fiunilies,  owing  either  to  a  sup- 
posed transmission  of  prophetic  power,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Enmolpidae,  Branchidae,  lamidae  ;  or 
to  accidental  circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  Telines 
of  Oela  (Herod,  vii  153)  ;  but  the  priests  were 
not  separated,  as  an  order,  £rom  the  rest  of  the 
people.     ( Wachsmuth,  HeU,  AlL  voL  L  pt.  i  pp. 
76, 149,  1st.  ed.  ;  SchSmann,  AuLjur,  jmb,  Gr.  p. 
79.)     The  most  important  distinctions  of  a  class- 
like nature,  between  people  living  under  the  same 
government,  arose  in  tnose  countries  that  were  oon- 
quen^d  by  the  migratory  hordes  of  Tiiessalians, 
Boeotians,  and  Dorians,  in  the  century  subsequent 
to  the  heroic  age.     The  revolutions  which  they 
effected,  though  varying  in  different  places  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  had  in  many  respects  a  uni- 
form character.     The  conquering  body  took  pos- 
session of  the  country,  and  beoune  its  lords  ;  the 
original  inhabitants,  reduced  to  subjection,  and 
Roniettmes  to  complete  vassalage  or  servitude,  re- 
mained a  distinct  people  or  tribe  from  the  conquerors. 
The  former  built  cities,  usually  at  the  foot  of  some 
citadel  that  had  belonged  to  the  ancient  princes, 
where  they  resided,  retaining  their  military  dis- 
cipline and  martial  habits  ;  while  a  rural  population, 
consisting  principally  of  the  former  natives,  but 
partly  also  of  the  less  warlike  of  the  invaders,  and 
portly  of  fresh  emigrants  invited  or  permitted  by 
them  to  settle,  dwelt  in  the  surrounding  villages, 
and  received  the  name  of  Ilcptoiicoi.  The  condition 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  vcpfoixoi  is  spoken  of  under 
Pbrioxci.    a  similar  class  arose  in  most  of  the 
countries  so  colonized,  as  in  Argos,  Corinth,  Elis, 
Crete,  Sec     (HennL  viii.  73 ;    Thucyd.  ii.  25  ; 
Xenoph.  JffeiL  iiL  2.  §  23,  30  ;  Pausan.  iii.  8.  §  3, 
viii.  27.  §  1  ;  AikUPoL  il  6.  §  1,  v.  2.  §  8.)    But 
their  condition  varied  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  invaders  effected  their  settlement,  and 
other  circumstances  and  events  prior  or  subsequent 
to  that  time.     In  many  pUices  the  new  comer  was 
received  under  a  treaty,  or  upon  more  equitable 
terms,  so  that  a  union  of  citizenship  would  take 
place  between  them  and  the  original  inhabitants. 
This  was  the  case  in  Elis,  Messenia,  Phlius,  Troe- 
zen.     (Pausan.  ii.  13.  §  1,  v.  4.  §  1  ;  Thirlwall, 
Hut,  of  Greece^  vol.  I  p.  342.)  So  the  Cretans, 
who  invaded  Miletus,  mingled  with  the  ancient 
Carians,  and  the  lonians  with  the  Cretans  and 
Carians  of  Colophon.    (Paasan.  vii.  2.  §  5,  vii.  3. 
§  1.)   In  Megara,  the  ruling  class,  after  a  lapse  of 
some  time,  amalgamated  with  the  lower.     (Thirl- 
wall, ToL  1.  p.  430.)     In  other  places  the  rtpioiKoi 
were  more  degraded.    Thus,  in  Sicyon  they  were 
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compelled  to  wear  sheep-skins,  and  called  icar«. 
yaKwl>6fH}s  (Athcnaeus  vL  271);  in  Epidannis 
they  were  styled  Koviwoits^  dtuiy  footed^  a  name 
which  denoted  their  agricultural  occupation,  but 
was  meant  as  a  mark  of  contempt  (MUller,  Dor. 
iiu  4.  §  2.)  But  in  general  they  formed  a  sort 
of  middle  order  between  the  ruling  people  and  the 
serf  or  slave.  Thus,  in  Argos,  there  was  a  class  of 
persons  called  Gymnem  or  GymmeUt^  corresponding 
to  the  Helots.  [G7mnb8ii.]  So  in  Thessaly, 
in  the  districts  not  immediately  occupied  by  the 
Thessalian  invaders,  there  dwelt  a  population  of 
ancient  Aeolians,  who  were  not  ser&,  like  the  Pe- 
nestae  [Pbnxstab],  but  only  tributary  subjects, 
who  retained  their  personal  liberty,  though  not  ad* 
mitted  to  the  rank  of  citizens.  (Thirlwall,  vol.  i. 
p.  438  ;  Schdmann,  Id.  p.  401.)  So  also  in  Crete, 
there  were  the  Dorian  freemen,  the  irepiouroi,  or  old 
inhabitants,  similar  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the 
slaves.  [CosMi.]  We  may  observe  that  the  term 
rfpioucot  is  sometimes  used  in  rather  a  different 
sense  ;  as  when  Xenophon  gives  that  name  to  the 
Thespians,  who  were  not  subjects  of  the  Thebans, 
as  the  Achaeans  were  of  the  Spartans.  (HelL  v. 
4.  §  46.)  In  some  of  the  maritime  states  the  con- 
dition of  the  subject  classes  was  somewhat  different ; 
they  were  suffered  to  reside  more  in  the  town  ;  as 
in  Corinth,  where  they  were  artizans,  at  Tarentum, 
where  they  were  fishermen.  (Wachsmuth,  vol.  L 
pt  i.  p.  162  ;  Schumann,  Id,  pp.  80,  107.) 

The  ruling  people,  thus  remaining  distinct  from 
the  rest,  were  themselves  divided  into  tribes  and 
other  sections.  Of  the  Dorian  race  there  were 
originally  three  tribes,  traces  of  which  are  found  in 
all  the  countries  which  they  colonized.  Hence  they 
are  called  by  Homer  Aotpi^cs  rpixdixtt.  (Od. 
zix.  1 77,)  These  tribes  were  the  TAActr,  nd/i* 
^v\o(,  and  AufAoMreu  or  Av/Uiycs.  The  first  de- 
rived their  name  from  Hyllus,  son  of  Hercules,  the 
two  last  from  Pamphylus  and  Dymas,  who  are  said 
to  have  fitUen  in  the  last  expedition  when  the 
Dorians  took  possession  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
Hyllean  tribe  was  perhaps  the  one  of  highest  dig- 
nity ;  but  at  Sparta  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  distinction,  for  all  the  neemen  there 
were  by  the  constitution  of  Lycuigus  on  a  footing 
of  equality.  To  these  three  tribes  others  were 
added  in  different  places,  either  when  the  Dorians 
were  joined  by  other  foreign  allies,  or  when  some 
of  the  old  inhabitants  were  admitted  to  the  rank  of 
citizenship  or  equal  privileges.  Thus  the  Cadmean 
Aegeids  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  a 
great  tribe  at  Sparta,  descended  (as  he  says)  from 
Aegeus,  srandson  of  Theras  (Herod,  iv.  149), 
though  others  have  thought  they  were  incorporated 
with  the  three  Doric  tribes.  (Thirlwall,  vol.  L  pp. 
257,  268, 314.)  At  Argos,  Aegina,and  Epidaurus 
there  was  an  Hymethian  tribe  besides  the  three 
Doric.  (MUller,  Aegin.  p.  140.)  In  Sicyon  Cleis- 
thenes  having  changed  the  names  of  the  Dorie 
tribes,  to  degrade  and  insult  their  members,  and 
given  to  a  fourth  tribe,  to  which  he  himself  be- 
longed, the  name  of  Archelai,  sixty  years  after  his 
death  the  Doric  names  were  restored,  and  a  fourth 
tribe  added,  called  AlytoX^cs,  from  Aegialeus,  son 
of  the  Aigive  hero  Adrastus.  (Herod,  v.  68.) 
Eight  tribes  are  mentioned  in  Corinth  (Suidas,  s.  o. 
Ilf&ra  5«rr«),  four  in  Tegea.  (Pausan.  viii.  53. 
§  6.)  In  Elis  there  were  twelve  tribes,  that  were 
afterwards  reduced  to  eight  by  a  war  with  the  Ar- 
cadians (Pans.  V.  9.  §  6),  from  which  they  appear 
4  B 
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to  hmrc  been  geoffrnphic*!  diTuioDi.  (Wachimiitli, 
▼oL  ii.  pt  i.  p.  17.)  Sometimes  we  find  mention 
of  only  one  of  the  Doric  tribes,  u  of  the  HyUeans 
In  Cydonia  (Hesych.  «.  «.  *TAAciff),  the  Dymanes 
in  Ilalicamassus  ;  which  probably  arose  from  co- 
lonics baring  been  founded  by  the  members  of  one 
tribe  only.     (Wachsmuth,  vol.  ii.  pt  i.  p.  15.) 

Of  all  the  Dorian  people  the  Spartans  kept 
themseWes  the  longest  unmixed  with  foreign  blood. 
So  jealous  were  they  to  maintain  their  exclusive 
privileges,  that  they  had  only  admitted  two  men 
into  their  body  before  the  time  of  Herodotas. 
(Herod,  ix.  S3,  S5.)  Afterwards  their  numbers 
were  occasionally  reeruited  by  the  admission  of 
Laconians,  Helots,  and  foreiffuers  ;  but  this  was 
done  very  sparingly,  until  the  time  of  Agis  and 
Cleomenes,  who  created  large  numbers  of  citizens. 
But  we  cannot  further  pursue  this  subject  (Scbd- 
mann.  Id.  p.  114.) 

The  subdivision  of  tribct  into  fpofrplat  or  wdrpcu, 
ydnt^  T^Jrrvsf,  &c.  appears  to  have  prevailed  in 
Tarious  places.  (Wachsmuth,  vol.  ii.  pt  i.  p.  18.) 
A  Sparta  each  tribe  contained  ten  f#tfai,  a  word, 
like  H^fuu^  denoting  a  local  division  or  district ; 
each  oAe  contained  ten  rpuucdi^s^  communities  con- 
taining  thirty  families.  But  very  little  appears  to 
be  knoHii  of  these  divisions,  how  far  they  were 
local,  or  how  fu  genealogical.  After  the  time  of 
Cleomenes  the  old  system  of  tribes  was  changed  ; 
new  ones  were  created  corresponding  to  the  different 
quarters  of  the  town,  and  seem  to  have  been  five 
in  number.  (SchSmann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  p.  115  ; 
MUller,  I}or.  iii.  5.) 

The  four  Ionian  tribes,  Teleontes  or  Qeleontes, 
Hopletes,  Argadenses,  Aegicorenses,  who  are 
spoken  of  below  in  reference  to  Attica,  wctp  found 
also  in  Cyxicum.  In  Samos  a  ^vA^  Airxptt»yh  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iii.  26),  which  was  pro- 
bably a  Carian  race  that  mingled  with  the  lonians. 
In  Ephestts  five  tribes  are  mentioned,  of  different 
races.  With  respect  to  these  the  reader  is  refeircd 
to  Wachsmuth,  vol.  iL  pt  i.  p.  16. 

The  first  Attic  tribes  that  we  read  of  are  said 
to  have  existed  in  the  roign,  or  soon  after  the  rcip, 
of  Cecrope,  and  were  called  Cecropi$  (KcicpoviT), 
AvioHUhon  (Afrr^x^'')*  Actofa  (*Airra/a),  and 
Paralia  {TlapaXla).  In  the  reign  of  a  subst^qnent 
king,  Crannhs,  these  names  were  changed  to 
Crunah  (Kpowrft),  Attkit  ('ArWy),  Metogaea  (Me- 
96yma\  and  Diaeris  (Ataxpis).  Afterwards  we 
find  a  new  set  of  names  ;  Di<u  ( AicU),  Ath«nai» 
(*A^rats),  Poiuionicu  (TIoo-ciSwMds),  and  Hephae9- 
fiaa  ('H^orridT)  ;  evidently  derived  from  the 
deities  who  were  worshipped  in  the  country. 
(Compare  Pollux,  viii.  lUi^.)  Some  of  those 
secondly  mentioned,  if  not  all  of  them,  seem  to 
have  been  geographical  divisions  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  if  not  independent  communities, 
they  were  at  least  connected  by  a  very  weak  bond 
of  union.  But  all  these  tribes  were  superseded  by 
four  others,  which  were  probably  founded  soon 
after  the  Ionic  settlement  in  Attica,  and  seem  (as 
before  observed)  to  have  been  adopted  by  other 
Ionic  colonies  out  of  Greece.  The  names  Gdeonte* 
{T*\iorr*s\  HcpUtet  (•OrAirrtfj),  Arpadet  ('Ap- 
ydJ^n\  Aepfioons  (AiyiHoptis),  are  said  by  Hero- 
dotus (v.  66)  to  have  been  derived  from  the  sons 
of  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus.  (Compare  Eurip.  /or,  15.96, 
&c. ;  Pollux,  L  c.)  Upon  this,  however,  many 
doubts  have  been  thrown  by  modem  writers,  who 
have  suggested  various  theories  of  their  own,  more 
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or  less  ingenious,  to  which  reference  will  be  foand 
in  the  books  cited  below.  It  is  impoaaible  niihio 
our  limits  to  discuss  the  question  at  any  length. 
The  etymology  of  the  three  last  names  would  sera 
to  suggest,  that  the  tribes  were  so  called  firom  the 
occupations  which  their  respective  mpraben  fol- 
lowed ;  the  Hopletes  being  the  armed  men,  or 
warriors  ;  the  Argadea,  labouren  or  hnsbandmen  ; 
the  Aegicores,  g(>atherds  or  shepherds.  It  is  di^- 
cult,  however,  to  di&coTer  in  the  first  name  any  tech 
meaning,  unless  TcA^errcf,  and  not  rcA^orrcs,  be 
the  true  reading,  in  which  case  it  has  been  sop- 
posed  that  this  tribe  might  be  a  saoerdotal  ordet, 
from  TfAcTr,  used  in  its  religions  oense  ;  or  s 
peasantry  who  paid  rent  to  the  lords  of  the  so'l, 
from  rcActr,  in  the  sense  of  to  pay.  Against  the 
former  of  these  interpretations  it  may  be  objected, 
that  no  trace  of  a  priestly  order  is  to  be  found  is 
later  times  of  Attic  histoiy  ;  and  against  the  latter, 
that  the  Argades  and  the  Teleontes  would  d.  &•:« 
a  similar  class  of  people,  unless  we  reaort  to  another 
inter[Mt^tation  of  the  word  Argadea,  Tiz.  ortiioss, 
who  would  hardly  constitnto  a  distinct  tribe  in  §a 
eariy  a  period  of  society.  It  may  be  ofaaerved, 
however,  that  Argades  and  Aegicorea  njaj  be  takco 
to  signify  a  local  distribution  of  inhabitants,  tb« 
former  being  the  tillers  of  the  ground,  dwelling  is 
the  plain,  the  latter  mountuneers  ;  and  this  agnes 
very  welt,  not  only  with  the  known  chancter  of 
the  country  of  Attica,  but  also  with  the  diviska 
above  mentioned  as  having  existed  in  the  reign  of 
Cmnaus,  via.  Mesosaea  and  Diacria.  These  is  n? 
more  difficulty  in  toe  one  case  than  in  the  other, 
in  supposing  that  some  of  the  tribes  were  deneiE:- 
nated  firora  their  localities  or  ooeupatioiia,  while 
others  owed  their  names  to  other  circamstaneea. 
.Argndes  and  Aegicores  might  be  the  <Jd  inhabit 
ant»,  according  to  their  previous  diviaioii ;  while  tte 
other  two  tribes  mignt  be  the  Ionic  aettlci^ 
Hopletes  the  most  warlike  portion  of  Uiem,  Gtir- 
ontes  the  great  body,  so  called  from  a  aon  of  loc 
Or  the  last  mighty  as  Schomann  thinka,  be  the  an- 
cient nobility,  as  distinguished  from  the  Ionic 
settlers.  Whatever  be  Uke  truth  with  respect  tj 
the  origin  of  these  tribes,  one  thing  is  more  c^taa, 
that,  before  the  time  of  Theseus,  whom  historiars 
agree  in  representing  as  the  great  founder  of  the 
Attic  commonwealth,  the  various  people  who  in- 
habited  the  country  continued  to  be  dunzuced  and 
split  into  (actions. 

Theseus  in  some  measure  changed  the  relatiocs 
of  the  tribes  to  each  other,  by  introducing  a 
gradation  of  ranks  in  each  ;  dividing  the  pec^e 
into  E^mrrpfSoi,  Tcw^poi,  and  Aif/iiof/ryoc,  of  wboss 
the  first  were  nobles,  the  second  agticultnrists  or 
yeomen,  the  third  labourers  and  mechanica.  A: 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  consolidate  the  natioDd 
unity,  he  enlarged  the  city  of  Athena,  with  which 
he  incorporated  several  smaller  towns,  made  it  the 
seat  of  government,  encouraged  the  nobles  to  reside 
there,  and  surrendered  a  part  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative in  their  favour.  The  Tribes  or  Phyiae 
were  divided,  either  in  the  age  of  Theaena  or  sdoo 
afier,  each  into  three  ^parpUu  (a  term  equivalent 
to  firatemities,  and  analt^ous  in  its  political  relatkni 
to  the  Roman  Curiae)^  and  each  ^parfltu  into 
thirty  yiyii  (equivalent  to  the  Roman  Gemtet\  the 
members  of  a  y4yos  being  called  Tcwqrcu  or 
SfAoyaXdicrts.  Each  y4yos  wtB  distingntthed  by  a 
particular  name  of  a  patronjrmic  fi>rm,  which  was 
derived  from  some  hero  or  mythic  aooestnr.     We 
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learn  firom  Pollux  (riiL  Hi)  that  these  diTiaiona, 
though  the  names  Beem  to  import  fiunily  connection, 
were  in  &ct  artificial ;  which  thowi  that  some  ad- 
Tance  had  now  been  made  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  closer  political  union.  The  members  of 
the  (pparplai  and  ytvri  had  their  respective  religious 
rites  and  festivals,  which  were  preserved  long  after 
these  communities  had  lost  their  political  import- 
ance, and  perhaps  prevented  them  from  being  alto- 
gether dissolved.  (Compare  Niebuhr, HuCf^Rome^ 
voLi.  p.  311,  &c.) 

The  relation  between  the  four  Ionic  tribes  and 
the  three  dasses,  into  which  Theseus  divided  the 
nation,  is  a  difficult  and  perplexing  question.  It 
would  appear  from  the  statements  of  ancient  writers 
on  the  subject  that  tatk  of  the  four  tribes  was 
divided  into  Eupatridae,  Oeomori,  and  Demiui^gi ; 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  four 
^v\o$wriA<is,  who  were  the  assessors  of  the  so- 
vereign, were  all  taken  from  the  Eupatridae,  but 
at  the  same  time  one  from  each  tribe.  [Puylo- 
BASiLXiS.]  This,  as  Thirlwall  {HuL  of  Grwce^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  10)  has  remarked,  can  only  be  conceived 
possible  on  the  supposition,  that  the  distinctions 
which  originally  separated  the  tribes  had  become 
merely  nominal  ;  but  Maiden  {HuL  <^  Rome^  p. 
140),  who  rejects  the  notion  that  the  four  Ionic 
tribes  were  castes  deriving  their  name  from  their 
employment,  supposes  that  the  Tribes  or  Phylae 
consisted  of  the  Eupatridae  alone,  and  that  the  latter 
were  divided  into  four  Phylae  like  the  patricians 
at  Rome  into  three.  The  Geomori  and  Demiuigi 
had  therefore,  according  to  his  supposition,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  tribes.  This  view  of  the  subject 
would  remove  many  difficulties  and  is  most  in  ao> 
cordance  with  the  subsequent  history  and  political 
analogies  in  other  states,  but  seems  hardly  sup- 
ported by  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  us  in  re- 
ceiving it. 

After  the  age  of  Theseus,  the  monarchy  having 
been  first  limited  and  afterwards  abolished,  the 
whole  power  of  the  state  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Eupatridae  or  nobles,  who  held  all  civil  offices,  and 
had  besides  the  management  of  religious  afiair8,aud 
the  interpretation  of  the  laws.  Attica  became 
agitated  by  feuds,  and  we  find  the  people,  shortly 
before  the  legislation  of  Solon,  divided  into  three 
parties,  Ut^uuoi  or  lowlanders,  Atdxpiot  or  high- 
landers,  and  ndpaXoi  or  people  of  the  sen  coast. 
The  two  first  remind  us  of  the  ancient  division  of 
tribes,  Mesogaea  and  Diacris  ;  and  the  three  par- 
ties appear  in  some  measure  to  represent  the  dasses 
established  by  Theseus :  the  first  being  the  nobles, 
whose  property  lay  in  the  champaign  and  most 
fertile  part  of  the  country;  the  second,  the  smaller 
landowners  and  shepherds  ;  the  third,  the  trading 
and  mining  dass,  who  had  by  this  time  risen  in 
wealth  and  importance.  To  appease  their  discords, 
Solon  was  applied  to  ;  and  thereupon  fhuned  his 
celebrated  constitution  and  code  of  laws.  Here 
we  liave  only  to  notice,  that  he  retained  the  four 
tribes  as  he  found  them,  but  abolished  the  existing 
distinctions  of  rtmk,  or  at  all  events  greatly  di* 
minished  their  importance,  by  introducing  his  pro- 
perty qualification,  or  division  of  the  people  into 
HfyTOKOffiofiditfUfoi^  'IiTTCij,  Zcvyrrai,  and  ®^cj. 
The  enactments  of  Solon  continued  to  be  the  law 
at  Athens,  though  in  great  mensure  suspended  by 
the  tyranny,  until  the  democratic  reform  effected  by 
Cleisthenes.  He  abolished  the  old  tribes,  and  cre- 
ated ten  new  ones,  according  to  a  geographical  divi- 
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sion  of  Attica,  and  named  them  after  ten  of  the  an* 
dent  heroes :  Erechlbeis^  Aegeis^  Pandumit,  Leontia^ 
AcamantiSy  Oenettt^  Cecropitj  Hippathooniis^  Aeon- 
tUf  Antiochis,  These  tribes  were  divided  each  into 
ten  hnfuoi^  the  number  of  which  was  afterwards  in- 
creased by  subdivision  ;  but  the  arrangement  was 
so  made,  that  several  8ii/Aoi  not  contiguous  or  near 
to  one  another  were  joined  to  make  up  a  tribe. 
[Dkmus.]  The  object  of  this  arrangement  was, 
that  by  the  breaking  of  old  associations  a  perfect 
and  lasting  revolution  might  be  effected,  in  the 
habits  and  fedmgs,  as  well  as  the  political  oiga- 
nization  of  the  people.  He  allowed  the  ancient 
(pparpiM  to  exist,  but  they  were  deprived  of  all 
political  importance.  All  foreigners  admitted  to 
the  dtisenship  were  registered  in  a  Phyle  and 
Demus,  but  not  in  a  Pbratria  or  Oenos ;  whence 
Aristophanes  {Ranae^  419,  Ave$j  765)  says,  as  a 
taunting  mode  of  designating  new  dtisens,  that 
they  have  no  phrators,  or  only  barbarous  ones 
(quoted  by  Niebuhr,  vol.  I  p.  312).  The  functions 
which  had  been  discharged  by  the  old  tribes  were 
now  mostly  transferred  to  the  Briftoi.  Among  others, 
we  may  notice  that  of  the  forty-eight  yavKpapUu 
into  which  the  old  tribes  had  been  divided  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation,  but  which  now  became  useless, 
the  taxes  being  collected  on  a  different  system.  The 
reforms  of  Cleisthenes  were  destined  to  be  perma- 
nent They  continued  to  be  in  force  (with  some  few 
interruptions)  until  the  downfal  of  Athenian  inde- 
pendence.  The  ten  tribes  were  blended  with  the 
whole  machineiy  of  the  constitution.  Of  the  Senate 
of  five  hundred,  fifty  were  chosen  firom  each  tribe. 
The  allotment  cdf  Suceurrcd  was  according  to  tribes; 
and  the  same  system  of  election  may  be  observed 
in  most  of  the  principal  offices  of  state,  judicial  and 
magisterial,  civil  and  military  ;  as  that  of  the  hat- 
Tirroi,  Kar/urraly  va»\itTal,  ro^oi,  rcixovoiof,  ^^ 
\apxotj  arTptmryol,  See.  In  b.  c.  807  Demetrius 
Polioroetes  increased  the  number  of  tribes  to  twelve 
by  creating  two  new  ones,  namely  AnHgonku  and 
DetMtnaSy  which  afterwards  received  the  names 
of  PtoUmaii  and  AUalis;  and  a  thirteenth  was 
subsequently  added  by  Hadrian,  bearing  his  own 
name.  (Plut  Demetr.  10;  Paus.  l  5.  §  5;  Pollux, 
viii.  110.) 

The  preceding  account  is  only  intended  as  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  subject,  since  it  is  treated  of 
under  several  other  artides,  which  should  be  read 
in  connection  with  this.  [Civitas  (Orbbk)  ; 
Dbmub  ;  Phylarchi  ;  Phylobasilbis,  &&] 

(See  Wachsmuth,  vol.  i.  pt.  i  pp.  224 — ^240,* 
Hermann,  Lehrbuek  d.  OruieL  Stoats.  §§  24,  93, 94, 
HI,  175, 176  ;  Schomann,  Ant. Jur. pub.  pp.  165, 
178,  200,  395  ;  Thirlwall,  voL  ii.  pp.  1—14,  32, 
73.)  [C.R.K.] 

2.  Roman.  The  three  ancient  Romulian  tribes, 
the  Ramnes,  Tides,  and  Luceres,  or  the  Ram- 
nenses,  Titienses,  and  Lucerenses,  to  which  the 
patricians  alone  belonged,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  thirty  plebeian  tribes  of  Servius  Tullius, 
which  were  entirely  local,  four  for  the  city,  and 
twenty-six  for  the  countiy  around  Rome.  The 
history  and  organization  of  the  three  ancient  tribes 
is  spoken  of  under  Patbicii.  They  continued  of 
political  importance  almost  down  to  the  time  of  the 
decemviral  legislation  ;  but  after  this  time  they  no 
longer  occur  in  the  history  of  Rome,  except  as  an 
obsolete  institution. 

The  institution  and  organisation  of  the  thirty 
plebeian  tribes,  and  thdr  subsequent  redaction  to 
4  B  2 
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twenty  by  the  oonqaestt  of  PofMona,  an  spoken 
of  onder  Plbbu.  The  fear  city  tribes  were 
called  by  the  same  name  as  the  regMos  which 
they  occupied,  yis.  ^icAimMa,  Emptiiima^  CoUma^ 
and Pahiima,  {Ywcto^DeUmg.  LaLr.M.;  Festns, 
s.  V.  Urbamtu  tnbm^,)  The  names  of  the  sixteen 
country  tribes  which  continued  to  belong  to  Rome 
after  the  conquest  of  Ponenna,  are  in  their  alpha- 
betical order  as  fellow:  AemMiia^  CbuMtio,  Cor- 
ntiia^  Fabia^  Gaieria^  Horatio^  Ltmomut^  Mm$uia^ 
Papiria^  PolUa  (which  Niebuhr,  I  n.  977,  thinks 
to  be  the  same  as  the  PoblUia,  which  was  insti- 
tuted at  a  later  time),  Papiria,  PmpimiOy  RomiiiOj 
Str^  V«turia,  and  VoUimia.  (Compare  Otttaing, 
Oetek.  d,  Rom,  Staatmf,  p.  2S8.)  As  Rome  gra- 
dually acquired  possession  of  more  of  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  the  number  of  tribes  also  was 
gnuiuall^  increased.  When  Appius  Claudiua, 
with  his  numerous  train  of  dients,  emigrated  to 
Rome,  lands  were  assigned  to  them  in  the  district 
where  the  Anio  flows  into  the  Tiber,  and  a  new 
tribe,  the  tribus  Claudia,  was  fenned.  This  tribe, 
which  Liry  (ii.  16,  if  the  reading  is  correct)  calls 
9ftui  Clamiia  /nfriis,  was  subsequently  eulargpd, 
and  was  then  deiiirnated  br  the  name  Onutmmina 
otCbutmmima,  (Niebuhr,  In.  1236.)  This  name 
is  the  first  instance  of  a  country  tribe  being  named 
after  a  place,  for  the  sixteen  older  ones  all  derived 
their  names  from  persons  or  heroes  who  were  in  the 
same  relation  to  them,  as  the  Attic  heroes  called 
MmfftM.  were  to  the  Attic  phyke.  In  &  c  387, 
the  number  of  tribes  was  increased  to  twenty-fire 
by  the  addition  of  four  new  ones,  vis.  the  Sidla- 
Imo,  Trommimay  Sahatima^  and  Amiemtit.  (Lit. 
▼i  5  ;  Niebuhr,  iL  p.  575.)  In  358  b.  c  two 
more,  the  Pcmiptma  and  PMitia^  were  fenned 
of  Volscians.  (Li v.  til  15.)  In  B.  a  332,  the 
Censon  Q.  Publilius  Philo  and  Sp.  Postumius 
increased  the  numbt  r  of  tribes  to  twenty-nine,  bv 
the  addition  of  the  Afaeeia  and  Seapda.  (Liv.  tul 
17.)  In  B.  c.  318  the  [//eMtina  and  Palsrma  were 
added.  (Lir.  ix.  20.)  In  ac.  299  two  others,  the 
AmmuU  and  Tercmlima  were  added  by  the  censon 
-  (Lir.  X.  9),  and  at  hist,  in  b.  a  241 ,  the  number  of 
tribes  was  augmented  to  thirty-fiTe,  by  the  addition 
of  the  Quirina  and  Velma.  This  number  was  nerer 
afterwards  increased,  as  none  of  the  conquered 
nations  were  after  this  incorporated  with  the  so- 
Tereign  Roman  state.  (Lit.  EpiL  19,  L  43.)  When 
the  tribes,  in  their  assemblies,  transacted  any  busi- 
ness, a  certain  order  (ordo  trilmmm)  was  oboerred, 
in  which  they  were  ailed  upon  to  giTo  their  Totes. 
The  first  in  the  order  of  succession  was  the  Subu- 
rana,  and  the  last  the  Amiensis.  (Cic.  dt  Lea.  Agr. 
ii.  29.)  Any  person  belongmg  to  a  tribe  had  in 
important  documents  to  add  to  his  own  name  that  <^ 
his  tribe,  in  the  abktiTe  case.  (Nombn,  p.  802,  b. 
Compare  Becker,  Hatidb.  der  Bom.  AUeriL  toL  il 
pt  I  pi  164,  &c) 

Whether  the  local  tribes,  as  they  were  established 
by  the  constitution  of  Serrins  TuUios,  contained 
only  the  plebeians,  or  included  the  patricians  also, 
is  a  point  on  which  the  opinions  of  modem  scholars 
are  dirided.  Niebuhr,  Walter,  and  others,  think 
that  the  patricians  were  excluded,  as  they  had  al- 
ready a  regular  organisation  of  their  own;  Wachs- 
muth,  Oerlach,  Rein,  Becker,  and  others,  on  the 
contmry,  maintain  that  the  patricians  also  were  in- 
corporated in  the  Serrian  tribes  ;  but  they  allow,  at 
the  same  time,  that  by  fer  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes  were  plebeians,  and 
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that  hence  the  chaneter  of  these  asaeiwMife  was  ft- 
sentially  plebeian ;  especially  as  the  pntririanis  bekf 
so  few  in  numbers,  and  each  of  then  faaTii^  no  men 
influence  in  them  than  a  plebeian,  seldom  attended 
the  maetingsof  the  tribes.  The  paaangea,  howm; 
which  an  quoted  in  sapport  of  thia  ofpiiuan.  are 
partly  insnflieient  to  proTo  the  point  (as  Lit.  iL  5% 
60  ;  Dionys.  ix.  41X  and  parUj  beloqg  to  a  hset 
period,  when  it  certainly  cannot  be  doubted  thi: 
the  patricians  belonged  to  the  tribea.  We  met 
therefore  suppose,  with  Niebuhr,  thait  down  lo  tfe 
decemTiral  legislation  the  tribea  and  tbeir  assea- 
blies  were  entirely  plebeian. 

The  assemblies  of  the  tribes  (eoautts  CriSiribi\  sf 
long  as  they  were  confined  to  the  plebeians,  csa 
aearoely  haTe  had  any  influence  upon  the  mShia  oc 
the  state :  aU  they  had  to  do  was  to  raise  the  tiv 
butum,  to  hold  the  loTies  fat  the  anniea,  aDd  to 
manage  their  own  local  andreligiooaaSsiiab  [Ta^ 
BUNUS;  Plbbks.]  (FesL  s:  vn.  •/■poraM,  PaUiea 
soens,  SoMmm  ;  Varra,  dt  Lmp,  LaL  tL  24 ;  Ck. 
pro  Dom,  28;  Macrab.  SaL  L  4.  16.)  Theii 
meetings  were  held  in  the  ferani,  and  tkeu'  spherp 
of  action  was  not  extended  by  the  eatabliahmfnt  d 
'  the  republic  The  fint  great  point  tliej  gained 
was  threugh  the  lex  Valeria,  passed  by  Valerns 
PublicoU.  [Lboks  Valbriab.]  Bat  the  naw 
from  which  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  .ce- 
mitia  of  the  tribes  must  be  dated,  ia  that  in  whick 
the  tribuni  plebis  were  instituted  (494  b.  cK 
During  the  time  of  the  decemTiral  legialatian  tlie 
comitia  were  fer  a  short  time  deprived  of  theJi 
influence,  J)ut  we  huTe  CTery  reason  to  believe  ihst 
immediately  after,  probably  by  this  legislatian  it- 
self, the  comitia  tributa,  instead  of  a  nserdy  ple- 
beian, became  a  natiousl  assembly,  iMsmnch  as 
henceforth  patricians  and  freebom  dieiata  were  m- 
corporated  in  the  tribes,  and  thna  obtained  the 
right  of  taking  part  in  their  assemblies.  (Lit.  it. 
24,  T.  30,  ri.  18,  xxix.  37.)  Thia  new  oa- 
stitution  of  the  tribes  also  explains  the  otherwise 
unaccountable  phenomena  mentioned  ia  the  artide 
Tbibunus,  that  patridans  sought  the  piotectiao  ti 
the  tribunes,  and  that  on  one  occasion  eren  two  itf 
the  tribunes  were  patricians.  From  the  latter  feet 
it  has  been  inferred,  with  great  probability,  that 
about  that  time  attempts  were  made  bj  the  pa&i- 
cians  to  share  the  tribuneship  with  the  plebejaas. 
But  notwithstanding  the  incorporation  of  the  patri- 
cians in  the  tribes,  the  comitia  tributa  icsnained 
essentially  plebeian,  as  the  same  caosea,  which 
would  have  acted,  had  the  patricians  been  incteded 
in  the  tribes  by  Serrins  Tnllins,  were  still  in  ope- 
ration ;  fer  the  patricians  were  now  even  fewer  in 
number  than  two  centuries  before.  Hence  the  old 
name  of  plebiscitum,  which  means  originally  a  re- 
solution of  the  plebes  only,  although  in  a  strict 
sense  of  the  word  no  longer  applicable,  was  still 
retained,  as  a  reacdntion  of  the  comitia  tribnta  was 
prsctically  a  resolution  of  the  plebes,  which  the 
patricians,  CTen  if  they  had  Toted  against  it  nsani- 
moQsly,  could  not  haTe  preTentftd.  MoieoTcr, 
owing  to  this,  the  patricians  probably  attended  the 
comitia  tributa  Tery  seldom.  For  a  more  detaOed 
account  of  the  comitia  tributa,  see  ComriA  rai- 
BUTA.  [L.  SuJ 

TRIBU'TA  COMKTIA  [Comitia.] 

TRIBUTCRIA  A'CTiO.  [Sbbvur,  p.  1037.) 

TRIBU'TUM  is  a  tax  which,  as  Niebolir  {Hist, 

of  RomA,  I  p.  468)  supposes,  was  at  fint  paid  only 

by  the  plebeians,  since  the  name  itself  is  used  by 
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the  ancients  in  connection  with  the  Servian  tribes  ; 
for  Varro  (de  long.  Lot,  v.  181)  says  ^  tributum 
dictum  a  tribnbas,^*  and  Livy  (i.  43)  **  tribus  ap- 
pellatae  a  tribnto.**  But  this  seems  to  be  only  pax^ 
tially  correct,  as  lAry  (iy.  60)  expressly  states  that 
the  patres  also  paid  the  same  tax.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  the  patricians  had  little  real  landed  pro- 
perty, and  that  their  chief  possessions  belonged  to 
the  ager  pnblicns,  which  was  not  accounted  in  the 
census  as  real  property,  and  of  which  only  the 
tithes  had  to  be  paid,  until  at  a  late  period  an  al- 
teration was  attempted  by  the  Lex  Thoria.  ( Appian, 
de  BelL  Cw.  i.  27.)  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  patricians  did  not  pay  the  tri- 
butum upon  their  real  property,  although  the 
greater  put  of  it  naturally  fell  upon  the  plebeians. 
(Lit.  iT.  60,  v.  10.)  The  impost  itself  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  and  was 
partly  applied  to  cover  the  expenses  of  war,  and 
partly  those  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  (Liv. 
vi.  32.)  The  usual  amount  of  the  tax  was  one  for 
every  thousand  of  a  man*s  fortune  (Liv.  xxiv.  15, 
xxxix.  7,  44),  though  in  the  time  of  Cato  it  was 
raised  to  three  in  a  thousand.  The  tributum  was 
not  a  property  tax  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
for  the  accounts  respecting  the  plebeian  debtors 
cleariy  imply,  that  the  debts  were  not  deducted  in 
the  valuation  of  a  person's  property,  so  that  he  had 
to  pay  the  tributum  upon  property  which  was  not 
his  own,  but  which  he  owed,  and  for  which  he  had 
consequently  to  pay  the  interest  as  welL  It  was 
a  direct  tax  upon  objecto  without  any  regard  to 
their  produce,  like  a  land  or  house  tax,  which  in- 
deed formed  the  main  part  of  it.  (Niebuhr,  i.  p. 
581.)  That  which  seems  to  have  made  it  most 
oppressive,  was  its  constant  fluctuation.  It  was 
raised  according  to  the  regions  or  tribes  instituted 
by  Servius  Tullius,  and  by  the  tribunes  of  these 
tribes  subsequently  called  tribnni  aerarii  (Dionys. 
iv.  14,  15.)  Dionysius,in  another  passage  (iv.  19) 
states  that  it  was  imposed  upon  the  centuries  ac- 
cording to  their  census,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mis- 
take, as  the  centuries  contained  a  number  of  jur 
niores  who  were  yet  in  their  fathers'  power,  and 
consequently  could  not  pay  the  tributum.  It  was 
not  like  the  other  branches  of  the  public  revenue  let 
out  to  fiurm,  but  being  fixed  in  money  it  was 
raised  by  the  tribunes,  unless  (as  was  the  case 
after  the  custom  of  giving  pay  to  the  soldiers  was 
introduced)  the  soldiers,  like  the  equites,  de- 
manded it  from  the  persons  themselves  who  were 
bound  to  pay  it.  [Asa  rqubstrb  and  hordb- 
ARiUM.]  When  this  tax  was  to  be  paid,  what 
sum  was  to  be  raised,  and  what  portion  of  every 
thousand  asses  of  the  census,  were  matters  upon 
which  the  senate  alone  had  to  decide.  But  when 
it  was  decreed,  the  people  might  refuse  to  pay  it 
when  they  thought  it  too  heavy,  or  unfairly  dis- 
tributed, or  hoped  to  gain  some  other  advantage  by 
tlie  refusaL  (Liv.  v.  12.)  In  later  times  the 
senate  sometimes  left  its  regulation  lo  the  censors, 
who  often  fixed  it  very  arbitrarily.  No  citizen 
was  exempt  from  it,  but  we  find  that  the  priests, 
augurs,  and  pontifis  made  attempts  to  get  rid  of  it, 
but  this  was  only  an  abuse  which  did  not  last. 
(Liv.  xxxiii.  42.)  In  cases  of  great  distress,  when 
the  tributum  was  not  raised  according  to  the 
census,  but  to  supply  the  momentary  wants  of 
the  republic,  it  was  designated  by  the  name  of 
JVilmtum  Temerarium,  (Fest  ».  v.  Tnbutorum  col- 
kUioMOu)    After  the  war  with  Macedonia  (b.  c 
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147),  when  the  Roman  treasury  was  filled  with  the 
revenues  accruing  from  conquests  and  from  the 
provinces,  the  Roman  citizens  became  exempted 
from  paying  the  tributum  (Cic.  de  Off*  ii.  22  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiii.  17),  and  this  state  of  things  lasted 
down  to  the  consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa  (43 
B.  c. ;  Plut  Aem.  PauL  38),  when  the  tributum 
was  again  levied  on  account  of  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  aerarium.  (Oomp.  Ci&  ad  Fam,  xii.  30, 
Pkilip.  ii.  37.)  After  this  time  it  was  imposed 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  emperors. 

Respecting  the  tributum  paid  by  conquered 
countries  and  cities,  see  Vbctioalia.  Comp. 
Hegewisch,  Venuch  uber  die  Jiom,  Fvuntxen^  Al- 
tona  1 804  ;  Bosse,  Gnindzugt  des  FinattziDetens 
I'm  Rom,  Stoat,  Braunschweig  1803.         [L.  S.] 

TRICLPNIUM,  the  dining-room  of  a  Roman 
house,  the  position  of  which,  relatively  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  house,  is  explained  in  p.  428.  It  was 
of  an  oblong  shape,  and  according  to  Vitruvius  (vi. 
3.  §  8)  ought  to  be  twice  as  long  as  it  was  broad. 
The  same  author  (§  10)  describes  triclinia,  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  used  in  summer,  which  were 
open  towards  the  north,  and  had  on  each  side  a 
window  looking  into  a  garden.  The  **  house  of  the 
Tragic  Poet*'  at  Pompeii,  and  also  that  of  Actaeon, 
appear  to  have  had  summer  dining-rooms  opening 
to  the  viridarinm.  The  woodcut  at  p.  562  shows 
the  arrangement  of  the  three  couches  {lectin  K\itmi\ 
from  which  the  triclinium  derived  its  name.  They 
also  remain  in  the  "  House  of  Actaeon,'*  being  built 
of  stone. 

The  articles  Lbctits,  Torus  and  Pulvinar,  con- 
tain accounts  of  the  furniture  used  to  adapt  these 
couches  for  the  aceubaiio^  i.  e,  for  the  act  of  reclining 
during  the  meal.  When  so  prepared  for  an  en- 
tertainment they  were  called  iriclima  strata  (Caes. 
B,  C,  iii.  92  ;  comp.  Athen.  ii.  pp.  47,  48),  and 
they  were  made  to  correspond  with  one  another  in 
substance,  in  dimensions,  and  in  shape.  (Varro, 
L.  L,  ix.  47,  ed.  Muller.)  As  each  guest  leaned 
during  a  great  part  of  the  entertainment  upon  his 
left  elbow,  so  as  to  leave  the  right  arm  at  liberty, 
and  as  two  or  more  lay  on  the  same  couch,  the 
head  of  one  man  was  near  the  breast  of  the  man 
who  lay  behind  him,  and  he  was  therefore  said  to 
lie  in  the  bosom  of  the  other.  (Plin.  Epigt.  iv.  22.) 
Among  the  Romans,  the  usual  number  of  persons 
occupying  each  couch  was  three,  so  that  the  three 
couches  of  a  triclinium  afforded  accommodation  for 
a  party  of  nine.  It  was  the  rule  of  Varro  (Oellius 
xiil.  11),  that  the  number  of  guests  ought  not  to 
be  less  than  that  of  the  Graces,  nor  to  exceed  that 
of  the  Muses.  Sometimes  however,  as  many  as 
four  lay  on  each  of  the  couches.  (Hor.  SaL  i.  4. 
86.)  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  usual  for  only 
two  persons  to  redine  on  each  couch.  [Cobna, 
p.  305,  a.] 

In  such  works  of  ancient  art  as  represent  a  sym- 
posium, or  drinking-party,  we  always  observe  that 
the  couches  are  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
table.  This  circumstance  throws  some  light  upon 
Plutarch's  mode  of  solving  the  problem  respecting 
the  increase  of  room  for  the  guests  as  they  pro- 
ceeded with  their  meal  {Sympoi,  v.  6.)  Each  man 
in  order  to  feed  himself  lay  flat  upon  bis  breast  or 
neariy  so,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the 
table  ;  but  afterwards,  when  his  hunger  was  satis- 
fied, he  turned  upon  his  left  side,  leuiing  on  his 
elbow.  To  this  Horace  alludes  in  describing  a 
person  sated  with  a  particular  dish,  and  tomiug 
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in  order  to  repoto  upon  hU  dbow.     {Sat.  iL  4. 
W.) 

We  IiimI  the  lelatiTe  potiUoni  of  two  |wnoi» 
who  Uy  next  to  one  another,  eommonlj  oxpreaMd 
by  the  prepoeitiono  tnper  or  wupra  and  m/ra.  A 
pa  wage  of  Litj  (xxzix.  43),  in  which  he  relatet 
the  cruel  conduct  of  the  contnl  L.  Qatntiu  Flami- 
ninOB,  ihowt  that  iif^  aliqmem  cubart  waa  the 
Mune  aa  im  wmm  alia^MM  emban,  and  consequently 
that  eoeh  perMm  waa  considered  as  below  hiin  to 
whose  breast  hia  own  head  approached.  On  this 
principle  we  are  enabled  to  explain  the  denomina- 
tions both  of  the  throe  coaches,  and  of  the  three 
places  on  each  cooch. 
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Supposing  the  annexed  arranftement  to  represent 
the  plan  of  a  Tricltnium.  it  is  evident  that,  as  each 
guest  reclined  on  bis  Ivft  side,  the  countenances  of 
all  when  in  this  position  were  directed,  first,  from 
No  1  towards  No  3,  then  from  No.  4  towards  No. 
6,  and  hutly,  from  No  7  towards  No.  9  ;  that  the 
guest  No.  1  Uy,  in  the  sense  explained,  above  No. 
2,  Na  3  below  No.  2,  and  so  of  the  rest ;  and  that 
going  in  the  same  direction,  the  couch  to  the  right 
hand  was  above  the  others,  and  the  couch  to  the 
left  hand  below  the  others.  Accordingly  the  fol< 
lowing  fragment  of  Sallust  (a/>.  Serv,  m  Viry, 
Aen,  L  698)  contains  the  denominations  of  the 
couches  aa  shown  on  the  plan  :  **  Igitur  discu- 
buere :  Sertorius  {i.  e,  S^o.  6)  inferior  in  medio ; 
super  eum  L.  Fabius  Hispaniensis  senator  ex  pro- 
scriptis(  AT).  5)  :  in  summo  Antonius  {Xo.  1)  ;  et 
infm  scriba  Sertorii  Versins(iVo.  2) :  et  alter  scri- 
be Maecenas  (No.  8)  in  imo,  medius  inter  Tarqui- 
nium  (iVo.  7)  et  dominum  Perpemam  (No.  9).** 
On  the  same  principle,  No.  1  was  the  highest  place 
(LoeuM  summus)  on  the  highest  couch  ;  No.  3  was 
Locus  imus  in  lecto  summo  ;  No.  2  Locus  medius 
in  lecto  summo  ;  and  so  on.  It  will  be  found  that 
in  the  following  passage  (Ilor.  SaL  ii.  8. 20—23) 
the  guests  are  enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  ac- 
cubation — an  order  exhibited  in  the  annexed  dia- 
gram. 
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ill 

Nomentanua 

Nasidionus 

Porctus 

ffMonsaJ 

Varius 

Viscus 

Fundaiiius 

Fundanius,  one  of  the  guesta,  who  was  at  the  top 
relatively  to  all  the  others,  says, 

**  Summus  ^go,  et  prope  me  Viscns  Thnrinus,  et 

infim. 
Si  memini,  Varius :  cum  Servilio  Balatrone 
Vibidius,  quos  Maecenas  addnxerat  umbras 
Nomentanus  ent  super  ipsom,  Porcius  infra.*^ 
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It  is  possible  that  Maecenas  ongbt  to  be  in  *>e 
place  No.  4  instead  of  No  5,  since  tbe  cocena .la- 
ment was  given  more  especiallr  in  honour  of  hin;^ 
and  No.  4  was  an  honourable  place.  The  best 
himself,  Nasidienas,  occupies  tbe  place  No.  8. 
which  was  usoally  taken  by  the  Bsastrr  of  tbe  ftast, 
and  was  a  convenient  situation  forgiving  direetiori 
and  superintending  the  enteitainnient.  Vn'.ira* 
there  be  an  exception  in  the  instanee  of  No.  4,  ii  ik 
to  be  observed  that  at  each  table  the  naoei  honour- 
able was  the  middle  place.  (Viryr.  Aem.  L  6218.) 

The  general  superintendence  of  the  dininf -roon 
in  a  great  house  was  intrusted  to  a  slave  called  th- 
c/ntnrdkK,  who,  throngh  the  instmmmtality  of  ot^<pr 
sbives  of  inferior  rank,  took  care  tfant  every  tnipj 
was  kept  and  proceeded  in  proper  order.  [J.  Y.] 

TRIDENS.    [FusoNA.] 

TRIEN3.    [Aa.] 

TRIERAmCHIA  {rptnpa^a).  This  was 
one  of  the  extraordinary  war  serrioee  or  litnrt^ 
[Lbituroia]  at  Athena,  the  object  of  vfaich  v^i^ 
to  provide  for  tbe  equipment  and  maintenanee  («f 
the  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  stale.  Tbe  per- 
sons who  were  changed  with  it  were  called  T^n|^a#- 
X^  or  Triermrehs,  as  being  the  captainn  nt  Tri- 
remes, though  the  name  was  also  applied  to  penoss 
who  bore  the  some  charge  in  other  vessela.  It  ex- 
isted from  very  eariy  times  in  eonnectioa  with  the 
forty- eight  naocraries  of  Sdon,  and  the  fifty  of 
Cieisthenes:  each  of  which  corpoiationa  appears 
to  have  been  obliged  to  equip  and  man  a  vessf^L 
(Compu  Naucraria  :  Lex  RkeL  p.  283.)  Undrr 
the  constitution  of  Cieisthenes  the  ten  tribes  wefe 
at  first  sevenlly  charged  with  five  vesacla.  This 
charge  waa  of  course  superseded  by  tbe  la>r 
forms  of  the  Trieiaichy,  exphunod  in  the  cooiae  of 
this  article. 

I.  ThemfTimiowUekaeTiiemrd^wert&tbie. 
What  these  were  previously  to  358  b.  c  there  csa 
be  no  doubt ;  the  vessel  was  furnished  by  the  state, 
though  sometimes  a  wealthy  and  patriotic  xBdivi- 
dual  served  in  his  own  ship.  Cleinias,  for  ioatance, 
did  so  at  Artemisium  (Herod.  viiL  17),  but  as  itb 
particulariy  recorded  that  this  ship  waa  hia  own, 
we  may  infer,  that  he  supplied  at  hia  own  cost 
what  tbe  state  was  bound  to  provide.  The  same 
custom  prevailed  during  the  Pebponnesian  war 
also.  The  100  ships  prepared  and  reserved  at  the 
beginning  of  the  vrar,  for  any  critical  emergency, 
were  supplied  by  the  state.  fThucyd.  ii  24.)  In 
the  expedition  against  Sicily  (/<!  vi.  31)  the  state 
furnished  the  hull  of  the  vessel  (mwk  jrei^),  and 
the  pay  of  the  crews,  a  drachma  per  day  for  each 
man :  but  the  equipment  of  the  shipa  waa  at  die 
cost  of  the  Trierarchs,  who  ako  gave  iwMiptpai 
(Pollux,  iii.  94),  or  additional  pay  to  secme  the 
best  men.  The  same  condnsions  are  also  dedod- 
bie  from  the  credit  which  a  Trieiarch  takes  to  him- 
self for  saving  his  vessel,  when  the  city  lost  ber 
ships  at  Aegospotami  (Isocr.  c  Callint.  SS2): 
and  from  the  further  statement  that  he  paid 
the  sailors  out  of  his  own  pocket.  From  the 
threat  of  Cleon  (Aristoph.  EquiL  916)  that  be 
would  (as  Srparin^f )  make  an  adversary  a  Trier- 
arch,  and  give  him  an  old  ship  with  a  rotten 
mast  (larioy  <rawp6r),  it  appears  that  the  state 
furnished  the  hull  and  mast  also,  but  that  the  Tiier> 
arch  was  bound  to  keep  and  return  them  in  good 
repair :  an  obligation  expressed  in  the  insctiptioos 
quoted  by  B(jckh  ( Urhatden  uber  das  Seettetm  <ka 
Attieokem  Staatcs^  p.  197),  by  the  phrase»  «€«  r^w 
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avy    hSKtfiov    KaX  imtXii    wopoSovnu.      Conte* 
[tiently  the  Btntenent  in  the  oration  against  Mi- 
tins  (p.  564.  22)  that  when  Demoethenea  was  quite 
-oung  (b.  c.364)the  Trierarchs  paid  all  the  ex- 
)enftcs  themselves  (rd  AvaKiiwera  4it  rwr  tSlonf) 
>nly  implies  that  they  defrayed  the  expenses  which 
A-erc  customary  at  that  time,  and  which  were  after^ 
.vards  diminished  by  the    regnkition  of  the  sym- 
noriae  ;  but  not  that  they  supplied  the  ship,  or 
)ay  and  provisions  for  the  crew.     The  whole  ex- 
pend itare,  says  Bdckh,  means  nothing  more  than 
Lhe  equipment  of  the  vessel,  the  keeping  it  in  repair, 
\ud  the  procuring  the  crew  which  was  attended 
M-ith  much  trouble  and  expense,  as  the  Trierarchs 
nere  sometimes  obliged  te  give  bounties  in  order  to 
induce  persons  to  serve,  foreign  sailors  not  being 
idinissible.      From   the  oration  of  Demosthenes 
ngninst  Polycles  (b.  c.  ji61),  we  learn  the  following 
p:irticulars  about    the  Trierarchy  of  that  time. 
The  Trierarchs  were  obliged  to  launch  their  ship  ; 
the  sailors  were  supplied  from  particular  parishes 
(877^101),  through  the  agency  of  the  demaichi ;  but 
those  supplied  to  Apollodorus  the  client  of  Demos- 
thenes were  but  few  and  inefficient,  consequently 
he   mortgaged   his  estate  {vwoBuycu  tJ^p  oi)<r(cur), 
;ind  hired  the  best  men  he  could  get,  giving  great 
bounties  and  premiums    (vpo96o€is).      lie   also 
equipped  the  vessel  with  his  own  tackle  and  furni- 
ture, taking  nothing  firom  the  public  stores  (^k  vwy 
^7iu.o<riwv  oi^iy  fxaEoy.     Compare  the  Speech  on 
the  Crown  of  the  Trierarchy,  p.  1229).     Moreover 
in  consequence  of  his  sailors  deserting  when  he 
was  out  at  sea,  he  was  pat  to  additional  and  heavy 
expenses  in  hiring  men  at  different  ports.     The 
provision  money  for  the  sailors   {<Tvnip4aioy)  was 
provided  by  the  state,  and  paid  by  the  stretegi, 
and  so   generally  speaking  was  the   pay  for  the 
marines  (iwiSdrai) :  but  Demosthenes*  client  only 
received  it  for  two  months,  and  as  he  served  foi 
five  months  more  than  his  time,  (from  the  delay  of 
his  successor  elect,)  he  was  obliged  to  advance  it 
himself  for  fifteen  months,  with  but  an  uncertain 
profipect  of  repayment.     Other  circumstances  are 
mentioned  which  made  his  Trierarchy  very  expen- 
sive, and  the  whole  speech  is  worth  leaiding,  as 
showring  the  unfairness  and  hardship  to  which  a  rich 
man  was  sometimes  subjected  as  a  Trierarch.     The 
observation  that  he  took  no  furniture  from  the  public 
stores,  proves  that  at  that  time  (b.  c.  361),  the 
triremes  were  fitted  out  and  equipped  from   the 
public  stores,  and  consequently  by  the  state  ;  but 
as  we  learn  from  other  passages  in  Demosthenes, 
and  the  inscriptions  in  B^kh  (Urkundeny  No.  iii.), 
the  Trierarchs  were  obliged  to  return  in  good  con- 
dition any  articles  which  they  took ;  in  defimlt  of 
doing  so  they  were  considered  debtors  to  the  state. 
That  the  ship^s  furniture  was  either  wholly  or  in 
part  supplied  by  the  state,  also  appears  from  an- 
other speech   (a.  Euerg.  ei  Mnesib.  1146):    but 
Triemrchs  did  not  always  avail  themselves  of  their 
privilege  in  this  respect,  that  they  might  have  no 
trouble  in  settling  with  the  state.     It  is  evident 
then,  that  at  the  time  referred  to  (about  B.c.  360), 
the  only  expenses  binding  npon  the  Trierarehs  were 
those  of  keeping  in  repair  the  ship  and  the  ship^s 
furniture ;  but  even  these  might  be  very  consider^ 
able,  especially  if  the  ship  were  old,  or  exposed  to 
hard  service  and  rough  weather.    Moreover,  some 
Trierarchs,  whether  from  ambitious  or  patriotic 
motives,  put  themselves  to  unnecessary  expense  in 
fitting  oat  and  rigging  their  ships,  firom  which  the 
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state  derived  an  advantage.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sUte  suffered,  by  the  Trierarchs 
performing  their  duties  at  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense, or  letting  out  their  Trierarchy  (tua0£aai 
Ti)r  \€vrovpylay)  to  the  contractor  who  offered  the 
lowest  tender.  (Dem.  de  CoroH.  Trierar,  1230.) 
One  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  duties  were 
inadequately  performed ;  but  there  was  a  greater 
evil  connected  with  it,  namely,  that  the  contractora 
repaid  themselves  by  privateering  on  their  own 
accoont,  which  led  to  reprisals  and  letters  of  marque 
being  granted  agamst  the  state.  (Sylab:  Dem. 
Id,  1231.)  It  seems  strange  that  the  Athenians 
tolerated  this,  especially  as  they  were  sometimes 
inconsistent  enough  to  punish  the  Trierarchs  who 
had  let  out  their  Trierarchy,  considering  it  as  a 
desertion  of  poet  (Acnrord^ivy,  Id,  1230). 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  expression  in 
Isaeus  {de  ApolL  Hered.  fi?),  that  a  Trierarch 
*^  had  his  ship  made  himself**  {t^p  yaSy  voi'nadfx»- 
yoy)^  does  not  mean  that  he  Dvas  at  the  cost  of 
building  it  (yainnryiHrci^ei'Ot),  but  only  of  fitting 
it  up  and  getting  it  ready  for  sea.  That  the  ships 
always  belonged  to  the  state,  is  further  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  senate  was  intrusted  with 
the  inspection  of  the  ship-bnilding  (Dem.  c.  Androi, 
599.  1 3)  ;  and  is  pUoed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
^  Athenian  Navy  List**  of  the  inscriptions  in 
Bockh.  (  Urhmden^  &c)  Some  of  the  ships  there 
mentioned  are  called  dycimtAifpMroi,  whence  it  ap* 
pean  that  the  public  vessels  were  assigned  by  lot 
to  the  respective  Trierarchs.  A  Tpofpi};  i-K&ovl" 
futs  was  a  ship  presented  to  the  state  as  a  free  gift, 
just  as  rpitfpi)  iwiiovycu  means  to  present  the  state 
with  a  trireme  (Dem.  e.  Mid,  56G,  668).  The 
duration  of  a  Trierarchy  was  a  year,  and  if  any 
Trierarch  served  longer  than  his  legal  time,  he 
could  charge  the  extra  expenses  (t3  4irirptiipdfh 
X^/ua)  to  his  successor.  To  recover  these  expenses 
an  action  {iwiTpnipct(»x6fiea-os  S(«t})  might  be 
brought  against  the  successor^  of  which  we  have 
an  example  in  the  speech  of  Apollodorus  against 
Polycles,  composed  by  Demosthenes  for  the  former. 

II.  Oh  the  eapentet  of  the  Trierarchy,  These 
would  of  course  depend  upon  circumstances ;  but 
except  in  extraordinary  cases,  they  were  not  more 
than  60,  nor  less  than  40  minae :  the  average  was 
about  50.  Thus  about  the  year  &  c.  360,  a  whole 
Trierarchy  was  let  out  for  40  minae  ;  in  later 
times  the  general  amount  of  a  contract  was  60. 
(Dem.  c.  Mid.  539,  564.  20,  de  Coron.  260,  262.) 

III.  On  the  di^rent  forms  of  the  Trierarchy, 
In  ancient  times  one  person  bore  the  whole  charge, 
afterwards  it  was  customary  for  two  persons  to 
share  it,  who  were  then  called  Syntrierarchs  {(rvy„ 
rpii^papxot).  When  this  practice  was  first  intro- 
duced is  not  known,  but  Biickh  conjectures  that  it 
was  about  the  year  412  B.  c,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  when  the  union  of  two 
persons  for  the  Choregia  was  fint  permitted.  The 
most  ancient  account  of  a  sj  ntrierarchy  is  later 
than  410  (Lys.  e.  DiogU,  907,  909),  and  we  meet 
with  one  so  late  as  b.  c.  358,  the  year  of  the  Athe- 
nian expedition  into  Euboea.  (Dem.  e.  Mid.  566. 
24.)  The  syntrienurhy  to  which  we  allude  was 
indeed  a  voluntary  service  {MSo<ris)^  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  suggested  by  the 
ordinary  practice  of  that  time ;  and  even  under  the 
next  form  of  the  service,  two  Trierarchs  were 
sometimes  employed  for  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  Trierarchy.    The  8}'ntrienirchy,  however,  did 
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not  miUkIj  Mpenede  the  older  and  lingle  fbnn, 
being  onlj  in««nt  m  a  relief  in  eMO  of  emefgency, 
when  there  wm  not  a  raificient  nnoiber  of  wealthy 
citiieni  to  bear  the  expenie  nngty.  Namerona 
inttanoee  in  hid  oecar  of  dngle  Trieiarehiea,  be- 
tween 410  and  358  B.  c,  and  in  two  pa«iia|rea  of 
liaeue  (<|0  Dieamg.  Her.  54,  Jt  ApolL  67),  refer- 
ring to  thi«  period,  the  single  and  double  Triexmr* 
chj  are  mentioned  ae  cotemporaneontw  ApoUo- 
dorus  also  waa  aole  Trierarch  (I>em.  e.  holycL)  eo 
late  as  B.  c.  361.  In  the  case  of  a  syntrierarchy 
the  twoTrioiarehs  eomnianded  their  TMtel  in  tarn, 
811  months  each  (Id.  1*2)9),  aocoiding  aa  they 
agreed  between  themselTes. 

The  third  fom  of  the  Trieiarchy  mas  connected 
with,  or  suggested  by,  the  syntrienurchy.  In  B.  c. 
35B,  the  Athenians  were  unable  to  firocure  a  aafli- 
ctent  number  of  legally  appointed  Trienutha,  and 
acoordingly  they  summoned  the  rolunteer^  This, 
however,  was  but  a  tcnpoiary  expedient ;  and  as 
the  actual  system  waa  net  adequate  to  the  public 
wanta.  they  determined  to  manage  the  Trienuthy 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  property  taxes 
[EiapRORA],  namely,  by  classes  or  symmoriae, 
according  to  the  bw  of  Periander  passed,  as  B^iekh 
shows,  in  the  year  858,  and  which  was  the  pri- 
mary and  original  enactment  on  the  subject  With 
this  riew  1200  rvrrs^f<t,  or  partners  (Dem.  e. 
Mid,  564)  wers  appointed,  who  were  probably  the 
wealthiest  indiridnals  of  the  staU,  according  to  the 
census  or  valuation.  These  were  divided  into  20 
wfifMfioi,  or  dasaes ;  out  of  which  a  number  of 
persons  (evp^Mrra)  joined  for  the  equipment  or  ra- 
ther the  maintenance  and  management  of  a  ship, 
under  the  title  of  a  rurr^AcM  (Harpocr.  s.  e.)  or 
union  Sometimes,  perhaps,  by  special  enactment, 
whea  a  great  number  of  ships  waa  required,  a 
synteleia  of  this  kind  consisted  of  four  or  five 
wealthy  indiriduals,   who  bore  jointly   tho  ex- 

Knses  of  one  trireme  (Harpocr.  t.  r.  2H^M*ef<«); 
t  generally  to  every  ship  there  was  assigned  a 
synteleia  of  fifteen  persons  of  different  degrees  of 
wealth,  as  we  may  suppose,  so  that  four  only  were 
provided  for  by  each  symmoria  of  sixty  persons. 

These  synteleiae  of  fifteen  persons  each  seem  to 
have  been  also  called  symmoriae  by  Hyperides. 
(Harpocr. «.  r.;  compare  Dem.  dt  ^auaor.  188.) 
It  appears,  however,  that  before  Demosthenes 
carried  a  new  bw  on  this  subject  {%,  c.  840),  it 
had  been  customary  tot  aigteem  persons  to  nnite  in 
a  synteleia  or  company  for  a  ship  (Dem.  pro 
CVr.  26  i  X  who  bore  the  burden  in  equal  shares. 
This  being  the  case  it  follows,  either  that  the 
members  ^  the  symmoriae  had  been  by  that  time 
raised  ftem  1200  to  1280,  or  that  some  alteiations 
had  taken  phwe  in  their  internal  arrangementa,  of 
which  no  account  has  come  down  to  nsu  (B6ckh, 
Urkmmdem^  Ac  p.  181.)  From  the  phrase  in  rmp  4r 
TO<r  A^x^'  o^vrrcXfiwr,  used  in  the  irar^oyof  (de 
Cor.  261 ),  it  would  also  seem  that  the  word  X^x^' 
was  used  of  civil  as  well  as  military  divisions,  and, 
in  this  instance,  of  the  symmoriae.  The  superin- 
tendence of  the  whole  system  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  300  wealthiest  members,  who  were  therefore 
called  the  **  leaders  of  the  symmoriae  ^  (if^e/t^yvt 
rmw  vutifupmr),  on  whom  the  burdens  of  the  trier^ 
archy  chiefly  fell,  or  rather  ought  to  have  feUen. 
(Dem.  pro  Our.  329,  c  Ewerg.  et  Mmetib.  1145.) 
The  services  performed  by  individuals  under  this 
system  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  before: 
tile  state  still  proTided  the  ship^s  tackle  (i.  c.  the 
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i"  cr4wna  raj  vx**"^  '^^  other  thiB««\, 
and  some  stringent  enactmentt  ««*  wade  to  <am- 
pel  the  Tiienrchs  to  deliver  it  i^  acoocdiag  to  tac 
inventory  taken  of  it  (rd  hdyprnttftm  Tiir  wmtmm^ 
either  at  Athena  or  to  their  sum— ira  oest  mt  W 
the  syaunoiiae.     This  co^^dns^os^  tbat  the  var. 
was  equipped  by  the  slates,  ia  eonfimed  by  U» 
mosthenes  {de  S^mmor.  183.  17)«  and  ia  tbe  *««- 
tion  against  Midiaa  (t  e.)  be  aaja,  referziiig  le  vt 
system  of  the  symmoriae,  that  the  state  pn^.iei 
the  crews,  and  the  fiimitare.    The  onlj  duty  ta^ 
of  the  Triersrchs  under  thia  eyaHwi   waa  to  k<^v 
their  vessels  in  the  same  repair  and  otilcr  as  ihrr 
received  them.     But  even  from  thia  they  msmayc 
to  escape :  fer  the  wealthiest  aiensbeta,  who  had.  u 
serve  for  their  synteleia,  let  out  their  Triencch  <n 
for  a  talent,  and  received  timt  amoont  frna  tbr- 
partners  (#err«X«tr),  so  that  in  reality  they  pvi 
next  to  nothing,  or,  at  any  late,  aot  what  \kfj 
ought  to  have  done,  considering  that  the  Tiieiarc^T 
was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  other  litargies.  h 
does  not  appear  ftmn  the  oiatoro  hov  the  difiens: 
synteleiae  appointed  the  Triecarcha  who  w«ie  te 
take  charge  ot  their  Teasels  ;  bat  it  waa  ptohaLr 
left  to  th«nselvas  without  being  regulated  by  aor 
legal  enactment.    The  evila  and  irregvfauiiKs  «' 
tlm   symmoriae  are  thus    (rhetorseaUj   peihipt 
described  br  Deosoatheaea :  **  I  saw  joar  narr 
going  to  rum,  and  the  rich  earaping  with  liiiie 
cost,  and  persons  of  moderate  ineoeie  loaing  ther 
property,  and  the  dty  losia^  the  opportaniiaes  d 
action,  and  the  triremea  not  being  eqnipprd  is 
sufficient  time  to  meet  an  emergency,  and  thesrfsp 
I  propoeed  a  bw,  Ac**     The  cbangea  he  meant  u 
eflbct  by  it  are  reUted  in  his  oration  coooenisf 
the  symmoriae  (a.  c.  854),  and  are  aa  fellow :  r« 
proposed  to  add  800  to  the  1200  owreXcia,  makiiic 
the  whole  2000,  so  that,  sabtrscting  aU  those  vha 
could  claim  exemption  as  minors,  oi|>]iana  &u 
there  might  always  remain  1200  peraona  (e^icre) 
to  serve.     These  wers  to  be  divided  into  30  sya- 
moriae  of  60  each,  as  under  the  old  ayatesa :  eacj 
of  these  was  to  be  subdivided  into  five  diTiaioas  oi 
12  persona  each,  one-half  rich  and  the  other  pQ« 
(drr«rerAi|pMr),  so  as   to  form  altogether  luQ 
emaller  symmoriae.    The  number  of  triremea,  ar- 
cording  to  this  scheme,  waa  to  be  800,  riaseed  is 
20  divisions  of  15  ships:  each  of  theae  diviaieM 
was  to  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  20  laiger  srat- 
moriae,  so  that  each  of  the  smaller  would  receive 
3  ;  and  in  case  of  300  ships  being  required,  four 
Trierarchs  would  be  appointed  to  each.     More- 
over, each  of  the  greater  symmoriae  waa  to  receive 
the  same  amount  of  the  public  stores  for  equip- 
ment, in  order  that  they  might  apportion  it  to  tbe 
smaller  classes.   With  a  view  to  levying  the  aeva, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  generals  were  to  divide 
the  dockyards  into  ten  parts  for  30  shipa*  stations 
(retjo-oiaroi)  adjacent  to  each  other ;  and  to  ass^ 
each  of  these  parts  to  a  tribe,  or  two  large  syai- 
moriae  of  SO  ships.     These  ten  parts  were  to  be 
subdivided  into  thirds,  each  of  which  waa  to  he 
assigned  to  a  third  part  (rptrrvt )  of  the  tribe  to 
whom  the  whole  was  allotted,  so  that  each  third 
would  receive  ten  shipsi     Whether  thia  schesK 
was  put  into  practice  does  not  appear,  but  it  seeaa 
that  it  was  not,  for  the  mismanagement  of  the  Trier< 
archy  appears  to  have  continu^  till  Demosthenes 
carried  his  law  about  the  ^  Trienudiy  according  to 
the  Valuation.**    One  of  the  chief  evils  connected 
with  it  was,  that  the  triremes  were  never  equipped 
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in  tfane ;  nnd  as  Demosthenes  {FhiL  60)  compliuns 
of  this,  in  b.  c.  352,  we  maj  conclude  that  his 
proposal  fell  to  the  ground.  But  these  erils  were 
too  serious  to  remain  without  a  remedy  ;  and 
therefore  when  the  orator  was  the  iirtaranis  rov 
wavrucov  or  the  superintendent  of  the  Athenian 
navj,  he  brought  forward  and  carried  a  law  for 
altering  and  improving  the  system  of  the  symmo- 
riae  and  companies,  the  members  of  which  no 
longer  called  theroseWes  Trierarchs,  but  partners 
{trvyrtKtts)  (Id.  de  Cor.  260),  thereby  introducing 
the  **'Fourih/orm  of  the  Trierarchy."  The  provisions 
of  the  law  were  as  follow.  The  naval  services  re- 
quired from  every  citiasen  were  to  depend  upon 
and  be  proportional  to  his  property,  or  rather  to 
his  taxable  capital  (rtfti^/io,  see  Eisphora),  as 
registered  for  the  symmortae  of  the  property  taxes, 
the  rate  being  one  trireme  for  every  ten  talents  of 
taxable  capital,  up  to  three  triremes  and  one  auxi- 
liary yessel  {ihnip4aMw)  for  the  largest  properties ; 
«.  e.  no  person,  however  rich,  could  be  required 
to  iiimish  more.  Those  who  had  not  ten  talents 
in  taxable  capital  were  to  club  together  in  synte- 
leiae  till  they  had  made  up  that  amount ;  and  if 
the  valuation  of  the  year  of  Nausinicus  (b.  c.  S79) 
was  still  in  force,  the  taxable  capital  (for  the  high- 
est class)  was  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  By  this  law 
great  changes  were  efiected.  All  persons  paying 
taxes  were  rated  in  proportion  to  their  property, 
so  that  the  poor  were  benefitted  hj  it,  and  the 
state  likewise:  for,  as  Demosthenes  (de  Cor.  261) 
says,  those  who  had  formerly  contributed  one- 
sixteenth  to  the  Trieiarchy  of  one  ship  were  now 
Trierarchs  of  two,  in  which  case  they  must  either 
have  served  by  proxy,  or  done  duty  in  successive 
years.  He  adds  that  the  consequences  were  highly 
beneficial.  During  the  whole  war,  carried  on  after 
the  law  was  in  force,  no  Trierarch  implored  the  aid 
of  the  people  {bcrrnpiav  Itfifiec),  or  took  refuge  in 
a  temple,  or  vras  pot  into  prison  by  the  persons 
whose  doty  it  was  to  dispatch  the  fleet  {ol  orooro- 
X«if),  nor  was  any  trireme  lost  at  sea,  or  lying 
idle  in  the  docks  for  want  of  stores  and  tackle,  as 
under  the  old  system,  when  the  service  (to  Aci- 
rovpryuy)  fell  on  the  poor.  The  duties  and  services 
to  which  the  Trierarchs  were  subject  under  the 
new  law  were  probably  the  same  as  under  the 
third  form  of  the  Trierarchy,  the  symmoriae. 

On  the  relation  which,  in  this  system,  the  cost 
of  a  Trierarchy  bore  to  the  property  of  a  Trierarch 
Bockh  makes  the  following  remarks,  which  may 
be  verified  by  a  reference  to  Eisphora.  ^^  If  we 
reckon  that,  as  fi)rmerly,  it  cost  about  a  talent,  the 
total  expense  of  the  Trierarchs,  for  100, 200,  or  300 
triremes  amounted  to  an  equal  number  of  talents, 
or  a  sixtieth,  a  thirtieth,  and  a  twentieth  of  the 
valuation  of  Attica :  t.  e.  for  the  first  class  one-third, 
two- thirds,  and  one  per  cent  of  their  property: 
for  the  poorer  a  proportionally  less  amount:  and  of 
the  annual  incomes,  taken  as  a  tenth  part  of  the 
property,  3^  ^,  and  10  per  cent,  for  the  most 
wealthy.  But  we  may  reckon  that  Athens  at  that 
time  had  not  more  than  100  or  200  triremes  at 
sea,  very  seldom  300  ;  so  that  this  war*tax  did  not 
for  the  richest  class  amount  on  an  average  to  more 
than  one-third,  and  two-thirds  per  cent,  of  their 
property." 

This  arrangement  of  Demosthenes  was  calculated 
for  300  triremes,  for  which  number  300  persons 
serving  in  person  would  be  necessary  ;  so  that  the 
chief  bnrdeii  most  have  (alien  upon  die  leaden  of 
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the  former  symmoriae.  The  year  of  passing  this 
law  Bockh  fixes  at  &  a  340  or  339.  How  long  it 
remained  in  force  is  uncertain.  In  the  speech  for 
the  crown  (&c.  330),  where  much  is  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trierarchy,  it  is  neither  mentioned 
that  the  hiw  was  in  existence,  nor  that  it  was 
repealed  ;  but  Demosthenes  (p.  329)  says  that 
Aeschines  had  been  bribed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
symmoriae  to  nullify  it 

It  appears  then  that  the  Trierarchy,  though  the 
most  expensive  of  the  liturgies,  viras  not  of  neces- 
sity oppressive,  if  fairiy  and  economically  managed, 
though  this,  as  has  been  before  observed,  was  not 
always  the  case.     (Demosth.  e.  Pdyc) 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  property  which 
rendered  a  man  liable  to  serve  a  Trierarchy  or  syn- 
trierarchy,  Bockh  observes,  **  I  am  aware  of  no 
instance  of  liability  arising  firom  a  property  of  less 
value  than  500  minae,  and  as  an  estate  of  one  or 
two  talents  never  obliged  the  possessor  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  liturgy  (Dem.  c  Aphob,  p.  833), 
the  assertion  of  Isaeus  \de  Dioaeog.  Hered,  p.  54) 
that  many  had  served  the  office  of  Trierarch  whose 
property  was  not  more  than  80  minae,  obliges  us 
(if  true)  to  suppose  that  public-spirited  individuals 
were  sometimes  found  to  contribute  to  a  Trierarchy 
(rather  perhaps  to  a  syntrierarchy)  out  of  a  very 
small  property." 

The  disadvantages  which  in  Liter  times  resulted 
from  the  Trierarchs  not  being  ready  for  sea  by  the 
time  for  sailing,  were  in  early  times  prevented  by 
their  appointments  being  made  beforehand  ;  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Trierarahs  appointed  to  the  1 00 
ships  which  were  reserved  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  against  an  attack  upon  Athens 
by  sea. 

The  appointment  to  serve  under  the  first  and 
second  forms  of  the  Trierarchy  was  made  by  the 
strategi  (Demosth.  c.  Lacr.  940.  16),  and  in  case 
any  person  was  appointed  to  serve  a  Trierarchy, 
and  thought  that  any  one  else  (not  called  upon) 
was  better  able  to  bear  it  than  himself  he  offered 
the  latter  an  exchange  of  his  property  [  Antioosis] 
subject  to  the  burden  of  the  Trierarchy. 

In  cases  of  extreme  hardship,  persons  became 
suppliants  to  the  people,  or  fled  to  the  altar  of 
Artemis  at  Munychia.  If  not  ready  in  time,  they 
were  sometimes  liable  to  imprisonment  {tpoxoi  Sco-- 
/u^,  Dem.  de  Cor,  262.  15).  Thus  on  one  occasion 
(Dem.  da  Cor,  Trier,  1229. 6),  the  Trienurchs  were 
by  a  special  decree  subjected  to  imprisonment,  if 
they  were  not  off  the  pier  (x^A'a)  by  the  end  of 
the  month  ;  on  the  contrary,  whoever  got  his  ship 
ready  first,  was  to  be  rewarded  with  the  **  crown 
of  the  Trierarohy ;"  so  that  in  this  way  consi- 
derable emulation  and  competition  were  produced. 
Moreover,  the  Trierarehs  were  ihrcv0i/yoi,  or  liable 
to  be  called  to  account  for  their  expenditure ; 
though  they  applied  their  own  property  to  the 
service  of  the  state.  (Dem.  e.  Fol^  1222.  11  ; 
Aeschin.  e.  Ctesiph,  56.)  But  they  also  received 
money  out  of  the  treasury  for  various  disburse- 
ments, as  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
the  extra  hands  (ihrtypciria)  :  thus,  on  one  occasion, 
each  Triernreh  is  stated  to  have  received  30  minae, 
elf  MitKow,  (Dem.  de  Cor.  Trier,  1231. 14.)  The 
Trierarehs  may  also  have  been  considered  ihrtiMi*- 
roi,  from  being  required  to  show  that  they  had 
performed  their  duties  properly.  The  Sacred  Tri- 
remes, the  Paralus  and  the  Sahunis,  had  special 
treasurers  [Tamias]  appointed  to  them  (Pollux, 
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YiiL  116) ;  nnd,  on  the  anthority  of  Ulpian  {ad 
Dem,  c.  A  fid.  Gm\  it  ha*  b««n  WlieTcd  that  the 
•tate  acted  as  Triemrch  for  each  of  them  ;  bat  in 
the  in»criptions  quoted  bj  Biickh  {Vrkundem,  &c^ 
p.  169),  no  difference  u  made  between  the  Trier- 
arch  s  of  the  Paialos  and  other  Teatela,  and  ther»- 
fore  it  would  leem  that  the  atate  appointed  Trier> 
archt  for  them  aa  weil  aa  lor  other  Teuela.  and 
provided  out  of  the  public  fonda  for  tboae  ezpenaea 
only  which  were  peculiar  to  them. 

iW  On  tMe  eirmpdomt  from  tMe  Triemrriy, — 
By  an  ancient  law,  in  force  B.  c.  ZSh  (Dem.  e. 
Lef>t.\  no  penon  (but  minon  or  femalea)  could 
chum  exemption  ftt>m  the  Trierarchy,  who  were  of 
BufHcient  wealth  to  perform  it,  not  even  the  de- 
•cendanu  of  ilarmodiut  and  Aristogiton.  But 
from  Iiaena  (IM  ApoU,  Ihrtd.  67)  it  appean 
that  in  the  time  of  the  tingle  Trierarchy  no  penon 
eould  be  eompelied  to  ■erve  a  tecond  time  within 
two  years  after  a  former  aerTioe  (dvo  Inf  8«Aiv«»r). 
The  nine  aichons  alan  were  exempt*  and  the  Trier- 
archy was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  the  other 
lituryie«,  any  of  which,  indeed,  gave  an  exemption 
from  all  the  reat  during  the  year  next  fuUowing 
that  of  iu  terrice.    (Dem.  c.  l^  459,  464.) 

But  all  property  was  not  subject  to  the  service, 
aa  we  learn  from  Demosthenes  {IH  Symm,  183. 
14),  who  tells  us  that  a  pi^rson  was  exempt,  if 
dSiiraror,  or  unable  to  serve  from  poverty  ;  so 
al«o  were  **  wards,  heireases,  orphana,  clenichi,  and 
corporate  bodies.**  Of  course  an  heiress  could  only 
claim  exemption  while  unmarried.  Wards  also 
were  free  from  ail  iiturffie$^  during  their  minority, 
and  for  a  year  after  their  hoHtfuaaitu  (Lysias,c. 
JMoffit,  908.)  By  ic\iipovxoi^  are  meant  coloniftta, 
who,  while  absent  by  the  command  of  the  state, 
could  not  perform  a  Trierarchy.  The  rd  KoumviKo. 
admits  of  a  doubt,  but  it  probably  means  the  pro- 
perty of  joint  tenants,  as  brothers  or  coheirs,  which 
bad  not  yet  been  apportioned  to  them  (Pollux, 
viii.  184).  or  it  may  refer  to  monies  invested  in 
partners)!  i p.  Moreover,  though  the  proper  duration 
of  a  Trierarchy  was  a  year,  it  was  legally  dissolved 
if  the  general  furnished  no  pay  to  the  soldiers, 
or  if  the  ship  pat  into  the  Peiraeeus,  it  being  then 
impossible  to  keep  the  sailors  together.  (Dem.  e. 
iW^  1209.) 

V,  Om  tka  legcd  jproeeedinpi  eonmeeted  ttiik  the 
Trierarchy. — These  were  either  between  individual 
Trierarchs,  or  between  Trierarchs  and  the  state, 
and  therefore  in  the  form  of  a  Diadicasia.  They 
generally  arose  in  consequence  of  a  Trietaith  not 
delivering  up  his  ship  and  her  rigging  in  proper 
order,  either  to  hia  successor  or  to  the  state.  If  he 
alleged  that  the  loss  or  damage  of  either  happened 
from  a  storm,  he  waa  said  cicTlida6«u  mra  x*^f^'^ 
droA*»A^yai,  and  if  his  plea  were  sabatantiated, 
ISo(tr  4r  r^  iucmmipip  c.  r.  A.  Vessels  or  fami- 
tuK  on  which  a  trial  of  this  kind  had  been  held, 
were  said  to  be  8io5»Sura<r/<«'ya. 

The  presidency  of  the  courts  which  tried  matters 
of  this  sort  waa  vested  in  the  strategi,  and  aome- 
times  in  the  inperintendents  of  the  dockyard, 
in  conjunction  with  the  dwovroXus,  The  senate 
also  appears  to  have  had  a  judicial  power  in  these 
matters:  e.^.  we  meet  in  variooa  inscriptions  with 
the  phrase  ol8e  rwr  rpiiip^PX*''*  ^'^  WurXtHftr  ^ 
^eAi^  T^r  Tpiiprt^.  Bockh  conjectures  that  the 
Trierarchs  of  whom  this  is  said  had  returned  their 
ahips  in  such  a  condition,  that  the  state  might  have 
called  npon  them  to  put  them  in  thorough  repair,  or 
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to  rebuild  them,  at  a  coat  for  an  ordinaiy  triroBe  vf 
5000  drachmae.  Snppoaing  that  tbej  vcn  not  re- 
leased from  this  liability  by  any  decree  of  a  cecn 
of  justice,  and  that  the  rebuilding  waa  not  com- 
pleted, ho  oonceives  that  it  most  have  been  com- 
petent (in  a  dear  and  flagnnt  caae)  lor  the  aeoaxe 
to  have  inflicted  upon  them  the  penalty  of  tvire 
5000  drachmae,  the  technical  phrase  for  which  was 
**•  doubling  the  trireme.**  (Urkmmin^  &&  pL  '220.} 
The  phxaae  4ii6Karfiiaw  rpt^p^i  ifir^  dw^im^t^, 
which  occure  in  inscriptiona,  doea  not  ap^ly  to  ac 
undertaking  for  giving  a  new  trimne,  but  naerelj 
for  patting  one  in  a  complete  state  of  repair. 

The  phrase  imlwMtP  vAoZsr  (Dem.  c  Laer.  94  i  \ 
to  hiy  an  information  againat  a  veaoeL,  ia  need  i.  : 
of  a  public  ship,  but  of  a  private  veasel*  eogaj  : 
perhaps  in  smuggling  or  privateering.  (  Bockh,  /'» « . 
Keom.  </ Athens,  pp.  541-^76,  2d  ed.)     [R.  W.] 
TRlEROPOll     (Tfot^nxMij,       [Natk,   ^ 
785,  a.l 
TRIGON.     [PitA.] 
THILIX.     [Tela,  p.  I102,b.] 
TRINIT'NDINUM.    [Nundinal] 
T  R I  O'BO  LON.     [  DiCARTaa,  p.  402,  h.] 
TRIO'BOLUS.     [Drachma.] 
TRIPLICATIO.     [Actio,  p.  12,  a.] 
TRIPOS  (rpiveirv),  a  tripod,  i,  e.  any  ntn.^  1 
or  article  of  fumitore  aapported  opon  three  tleeL 
More  especially 

I.  A  three  legged  table.  [MsNaA.]  The  £ri>t 
woodcut»  at  p.  ;i08,  ahows  such  a  table  in  u^. 
Iu  three  supporto  are  richly  and  taateiolly  oma- 
mented.  V'iirious  single  legs  {trapexopkara^  Cic 
<%d  /Vim.  Til  23),  wrought  in  the  same  atyle  out 
of  while  marble,  red  porphyry,  or  other  vaiuab> 
mattTiali,  and  consisting  of  a  lionVhead  or  aonw 
similar  object  at  the  top,  and  a  foot  of  the  saiae 
animal  at  the  bottom,  united  by  interreuiqg  folr-ce, 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Musenm  (Com;«, 
'AndetU  Marbles,  i.  3,  i.  13,  iiL  38)  and  in  other 
collections  of  antiquitiea.  The  tripod  uaed  at  hi- 
tertainmente  to  hold  the  Cratbr  had  abort  f<^u 
so  that  it  was  not  much  elevated.  These  Ublcs 
were  probably  sometimes  made  to  move  upon 
oastort.    (Hom.  IL  zviii.  375). 

II.  A  pot  or  caldron,  used  for  boiling  meat, 
and  either  raised  upon  a  three-legged  stand  of 
bronse,  aa  is  represented  in  the  woodcut,  pi  827, 
or  made  with  iu  three  fiset  in  the  same  piece. 
Such  a  utensil  waa  of  great  value,  and  waa  some- 
times oifined  aa  a  prixe  in  the  puUic  games  (zxiiL 
264,  702,  70S), 

III.  A  bronie  altar,  not  differing  probably  ia 
ito  original  form  from  the  tall  tripod  caldron  alrndy 
described.  In  this  form,  but  with  additional  or- 
nament, we  see  it  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which 
represenU  a  tripod  found  at  Frejas.  (Sptm,  Mhc 
BrwL  AhL  p.  1 18.)  That  this  was  intended  to  be 
used  in  sacrifice  may  be  inferred  from  the  bnliV 
head  with  a  fillet  tied  round  the  homa,  which  we 
see  at  the  top  of  each  log. 

All  the  most  ancient  representations  of  the 
sacrificial  tripod  exhibit  it  of  the  same  general 
shape,  together  with  three  rings  at  the  top  to  serve 
as  handles  (oimro,  Horn.  IL  xviii.  378).  Since  it 
haa  this  form  on  all  the  coins  and  other  ancient 
remains,  which  have  any  reference  to  the  Delphic 
oracle,  it  haa  been  with  sufficient  reason  concluded 
that  the  tripod,  from  which  the  Pythian  priestess 
gave  responses,  waa  of  this  kind.  The  right- 
hand  figure   in  the  woodcut  is  copied  from  one 
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published  by  K.  0.  Miiller  (Bdttiger*B  Amalthca^ 
i.  p.   119),   founded  upon  numeroiu  ancient  &u- 
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thorities,  and  designed  to  show  the  appearonco 
of  the  oracular  tripod  at  Delphi.  Besides  the 
parts  already  mentioned,  yii.  the  three  legs,  the 
three  handles,  and  the  vessel  or  caldron,  it  shows 
a  flat,  round  plate,  called  Zkiaos,  on  which  the 
Pythia  seated  herself  in  order  to  give  responses, 
nnd  on  which  lay  a  laurel  wreath  at  other  tiroes. 
This  figure  also  shows  the  position  of  the  Cortina, 
which,  as  well  as  the  caldron,  was  made  of  very 
thin  bronie,  and  was  supposed  to  increase  the 
prophetic  sounds  which  came  from  underneath  the 
earth.     (Virg.-r<e».  iii.  92.) 

The  celebrity  of  this  tripod  produced  innn- 
merable  imitations  of  it  (Diod.  zvi.  26 X  called 
"Delphic  tripods."  (Athen.  v.  p.  199.)  They 
were  mnde  to  be  used  in  sacrifice,  and  still  more 
frequently  to  be  presented  to  the  treasury  both 
in  that  and  in  many  other  Greek  temples.  (Athen. 
vi.  pp.  231,  t— 232,  d.  ;  Pniis.  iv.  32.  §  1.) 
[DoNARiA.]  Tripods  were  chiefly  dedicated  to 
Apollo  (Paul.  iii.  18.  §  5)  and  to  Bacchus.  Partly 
in  allusion  to  the  &ble  of  the  rape  of  a  tripod  from 
Apollo  by  Hercules,  and  the  recovery  of  it  by  the 
former  (Pans.  iii.  21.  §  7,  x.  13.  §  4),  the  tripod 
was  one  of  his  usual  attributes,  and  therefore 
occurs  continually  on  coins  and  ancient  marbles 
which  have  a  relation  to  him.  Of  this  we  hare  an 
example  in  the  bas-relief  engraved  on  p.  117,  which 
also  exhibits  two  more  of  his  attributes,  the  lyre 
and  the  serpent.  In  conformity  with  the  same 
ideas  it  was  given  as  a  prise  to  the  conquerors  at 
the  Pythian  and  other  games,  which  were  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Apollo.  (Herod,  i.  144.)  On 
the  other  band,  the  theatre  at  Athens  being  con- 
sidered sacred  to  Bacchus,  the  successful  Cho- 
mgus  received  a  bronse  tripod  as  the  appropriate 
prize.  The  choragic  monuments  of  Thrasyllnsand 
Lysicrates,  the  ornamental  fragments  of  which  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  were  erected  by  them 
to  preserve  and  display  the  tripods  awarded  to 
them  on  such  occasions.  We  find  also  that  a 
tripod  was  sometimes  consecrated  to  the  Muses 
{\\e%,Op.et  Diu^  658)  and  to  Hercules.  (Paus. 
X.  7.  §  3.) 

A  tripod,  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  that 
from  which  the  Pythia  delivered  oracles,  and  con- 
secrated to  Apollo  in  the  same  temple  at  Delphi, 
was  that  made  Irom  the  spoils  of  the  Persian  army 


after  the  battle  of  Plataeae.  It  consisted  of  a 
golden  bowl,  supported  by  a  three-headed  bronze 
serpent  (Herod,  ix.  81  ;  Thucyd.  i.  132  ;  SchoU 
M  foe.;  Paus.  X.  13.  §  5 ;  Gyllius.  Top,  Cknut. ii.  1 3 ; 
Banduri,  Imp.  OrienL  t.  ii.  p.  614.)  The  golden 
bowl  having  been  removed,  the  bronse  serpent  was 
taken  to  Constantinople,  and  is  probably  the  same 
which  was  seen  there  by  Spon  and  Wheler  in 
1675.  The  first  figure  in  the  annexed  wood-cut 
is  copied  from  Wheler's  engraving  of  it.  (Journey 
into  Greece,  p.  185.)  He  says  it  was  about  four- 
teen or  fifteen  feet  high. 


The  use  of  bronze  tripods  as  altars  evidently 
arose  in  a  great  degree  from  their  suitableness  to 
be  removed  from  place  to  place.  We  have  an  ex- 
ample of  this  mode  of  employing  them  in  the  scene 
which  is  represented  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  1045. 
To  accommodate  them  as  much  as  possible  to  this 
purpose,  they  are  sometimes  made  to  fold  together 
into  a  small  compass  by  a  contrivance,  which  may 
be  understood  from  an  inspection  of  the  preceding 
woodcut  The  right-hand  figure  represents  a  tripod 
in  the  British  Museum.  A  patera,  or  a  pUin  me- 
tallic disk,  was  laid  on  the  top,  when  thero  was 
occasion  to  offer  incense.  Many  of  these  movable 
folding  tripods  may  be  seen  in  Museums,  proving 
how  common  they  were  among  the  Romans. 

Another  species  of  tripods  deserving  of  notice 
are  those  made  of  marble  or  hard  stone.     One 
was  discovered  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian,  five  feet 
high,  and  therefore  unsuitable  to  be  used  in  sacri- 
fice.    It  is  very  much  ornamented,  and  was  pro- 
bably intended  merely  to  be  displayed  as  a  work 
of  art     (Caylus,  Becueil,  ii.  pi.  53.)        [J.  Y.] 
TRIPU'DIUM.  [AuouR,  pp.  175,  b.,  176, a.] 
TRIRE'MIS.     [Navis.] 
TRITAOONISTES.     [Histrio.] 
TRITTYA  irpiTTiia),  [Sacripicium,  p.lOOO.] 
TRITTYS  (rpiTTiJj).     [Tribus,  p.  1 154.] 
TRIUMPH  US,  a  solemn  procession  in  which 
a  victorious  general  entered  the  city  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses.     He  was  preceded  by  the 
captives  and  spoils  taken  in  war,  was  followed  by 
his  troops,  and  after  passing  in  state  along  the  Via 
Sacra,  ascended  the  Capitol  to  o£fur  sacrifice  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter. 
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Such  dttplays  imre  been  m  nnifvnal  among  all 
wmriike  tribea  from  the  ctriieit  timet,  and  an  m 
immediately  eonBectad  with  tome  of  the  strongett 
paMions  of  the  hunan  heart,  that  it  would  be  ae 
ttielea«  aa  it  it  impouible  to  tnee  their  origin  his- 
torically. It  ia  aoarcely  neeettary  to  advert  to  the 
fimciet  of  thoee  ancient  writera,  who  refer  their  first 
inititntion  to  the  mythic  conquette  of  Baeehna  in 
the  East  (Dioder.  ir.  5  ;  Plin.  //.  M  viL  57),  nor 
need  we  attach  mvch  importance  to  the  connection 
between  triimpkmt  and  dp(afi#ot,  according  to  the 
etymology  doubtingly  proposed  by  Varro  (jL  /«.  ri 
6tt,  ed.  Mailer).  Rejoidngt  after  a  victory,  ac- 
companied by  processions  of  the  soldierr  with  their 
plunder,  must  have  been  ooefal  with  the  existence 
of  the  Romans  as  a  nation,  and  accordingly  the 
return  of  Romnlus  with  spolia  opima  after  he  had 
defeated  the  Caeninenses  and  slain  Aero  their  king, 
is  described  by  Dionydna  (it  S4  ;  compare  Prop, 
iv.  h  32)  with  all  the  attribntes  of  a  regubv 
triumph.  Plntaith  (Aom.  16)  admiu  that  this 
event  was  the  origin  of  and  first  step  towards  the 
triumph  of  after  times,  but  censures  Dionysius  for 
the  statement  that  Romulus  made  his  entrance  in 
a  quadriga,  which  he  considers  disproved  by  the 
fittt  that  all  the  triumphal  (rpevaae^pevr)  statues 
of  that  king,  as  seen  in  his  day,  reprssented  him  on 
foot.  He  adds  that  Tarqnintns  Priscus,  according 
to  some,  or  Poplicola,  according  to  others,  first 
triumphed  in  a  chariot ;  and  in  corroboration  of  this 
we  find  that  the  first  triumph  recorded  by  Livy 
(l  38  ;  compare  Flor.  i.  5  ;  Eutropi  i.  6^  is  that  over 
the  Sabines  by  Tarqutnius,  who  according  to  Ver> 
rius  (Plin.  H,  U.  zzziii.  19)  wore  upon  this  oc- 
casion a  robe  of  doth  or  gold.  Whatever  conclusion 
we  may  form  upon  these  points,  it  is  certain  that 
from  the  first  dawn  of  authentic  history  down  to 
the  extinction  of  liberty  a  regular  triumph  (jtuttu 
irimmpkm)  was  leeogniied  as  the  summit  of  military 
glory,  and  was  the  cherished  object  of  ambition  to 
every  Roman  genemL  A  triumph  might  be  granted 
for  successful  achievements  either  by  land  or  sea, 
but  the  latter  were  comparatively  so  rare  that  we 
shall  for  the  present  defer  the  considention  of  the 
naval  triumph. 

After  any  decisive  battle  had  been  won,  or  a 
province  subdued  by  a  series  of  successful  opera- 
tions, the  Impeiator  forwarded  to  the  senate  a 
laurel -wreathed  despatch  (literae  laureatae,  Zonar. 
Til.  21  ;  Liv.  zlvi.  1  ;  Plin.  H.  AT.  zv.  40)  con- 
taining  an  account  of  his  ezploits.  If  the  intelli- 
gence proved  satisfectory  the  senate  decreed  a  public 
thanksgiving.  [Supplicatio.]  This  supplication 
was  so  frequently  the  forerunner  of  a  triumph,  that 
Cato  thinks  it  necessary  to  remind  Cicero  that  it 
was  not  invariably  so.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xv.  5. )  After 
the  war  was  concluded  the  general  with  his  amy 
repaired  to  Rome,  or  ordered  his  army  to  meet  him 
there  on  a  given  day,  but  did  not  enter  the  city. 
A  meeting  of  the  senate  was  held  without  the 
vails,  usually  in  the  temple  of  Bellona  {e.g.  Liv. 
zzvi.  21,  zzzTL  39)  or  Apollo  (Lir.  zzxix.  4), 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  uiging  his 
pretensions  in  person,  and  these  were  then  scru- 
tinised and  discussed  with  the  most  jealous  care. 
The  following  rules  and  restrictions  were  for  the 
most  part  rigidly  enforced,  although  the  senate 
assumed  the  discretionary  power  of  relaxing  them 
in  special  cases. 

I.  That  no  one  could  be  permitted  to  triumph 
I  he  had  held  the  office  of  dictator,  of  consul. 
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or  of  praetor.  (Liv.  zzriiL  38,  zxxL  20.)  Hevt 
a  triumph  was  not  allowed  to  P.  Scipio  after  ht 
had  ezpdled  the  Carthaginiana  from  Spain,  beeaa« 
he  had  coomianded  in  that  province  **  sine  uJ* 
magtstrato.**  (VaL  Max.  iL  8.  f  5  ;  Uv.  Lc,) 
The  honoura  granted  to  Pompey,  who  trimapbi^ 
in  his  24th  year  (&&  81),  before  be  had  beid 
any  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  again  tira 
years  afterwards,  while  stall  a  siasple  eqacs,  we?r 
altogether  unprecedented.  (Liv.  £piL  89 ;  C% 
pro  Ug.  Mam,  21  ;  VelL  PaL  u.  30  ;  VaL  Mu. 
viii  15.  §  8 ;  Plut  Pomp.  12,  2*2  ;  IKon  Casa. 
zxzvi.  8.) 

2.  That  the  magistrate  should  haw  been  actu^nj 
in  office  both  when  the  victory  waa  gained  ami 
when  the  triumph  was  to  be  celebrated.  This  re- 
gulation was  insisted  upon  only  during  the  eaHicr 
ages  of  the  commonwealth.  Its  violation  cos- 
menced  with  Q>  Publilius  Philo,  the  first  penoa  ts 
whom  the  senate  ever  granted  a  *^  proro|(atio  im- 
perii** after  the  termination  of  a  magiatiacy  (Lit. 
riit  26),  and  thenceforward  proconsala  and  pro- 
praetors were  permitted  to  triumph  without  qaestiaa 
f  Liv.  zzxix.  45,  xL  25,  34),  althoogh  for  a  consi- 
derable time  the  event  was  of  tare  oeciureuce.  It 
was  long  held,  however,  that  it  waa  neccasarr  far 
the  **prorogatio  imperii**  to  follow  imnsediatriv 
upon  the  termination  of  the  amgiakracy,  for  s 
triumph  was  refused  to  L.  Lentdua,  who  anceeeded 
P.  Sdpio  in  Spain,  on  the  groond  that,  although 
ha  had  been  fermeriy  praetor,  hia  imperiuaB  bid 
not  been  conttnoed  nnintermptedly  fiom  the  period 
when  the  command  expired,  but  had  been  renewed 
**  extra  ordinem**  after  a  lapse  of  aorae  yean. 
(Liv.  xxxi  20.)  But  towards  the  cKoee  of  the 
republic  this  principle  was  entirely  abandoned. 
Consuls  and  pnetors  seldom  quitted  the  dtj  until 
their  term  of  office  had  ceased,  and  when  at  any 
subsequent  period  they  entered  upon  the  govcn- 
ment  of  a  prorince,  either  in  regnkr  lotation  sr 
**  extra  ordinem,**  they  enjoyed  the  fttU  atataa  and 
all  the  pririlegea  of  proconsuls  and  prapiaeton. 
The  position  of  Pompey  when  sent  agaitiist  the 
pimtes  and  afterwards  against  Mithridaftes,  and  of 
Cicero  when  he  went  to  Cilicia,  will  be  soffident 
to  illustmte  this  without  multiplying  examples. 

3.  That  the  war  should  have  Iwen  proaecuted 
or  the  battle  fought  under  the  auspieea  and  in  the 
province  and  wiu  the  troops  of  the  general  aeek- 
ing  the  triumph  (Liv.  xxxi.  48,  xxxi  v.  10  ;  VsL 
Max.  iL  8.  §  2),  and  hence  the  triumph  of  the 
praetor  Furius  (Liv.  xxxi.  49)  was  considered  ir- 
reguhur  and  imperfect.  Thus  if  a  victory  was 
gained  by  the  legatus  of  a  general  who  was  absent 
from  the  anny,  the  honour  of  it  did  not  belong  to 
the  fiirmer,  but  to  the  bitter,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
the  auspices. 

4.  That  at  least  5000  of  the  enemy  shonkl  have 
been  shiin  in  a  single  battle  ( Val.  Max.  ii.  8.  f  1 ), 
that  the  advantage  should  have  been  positive  and 
not  merely  a  compensation  for  some  previons  dis- 
aster (Ores.  V.  4X  and,  that  the  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  Romans  should  have  been  small  compared  with 
that  of  their  adversaries.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  22.)  By  a 
law  of  the  tribunes  L.  Marios  and  M.  Cato  poli- 
ties were  imposed  upon  all  Imperatorea  who  should 
be  found  guilty  of  haring  made  folse  retuma  to  the 
senate,  and  it  was  ordained  that  so  soon  aa  they 
returned  to  the  city  they  shotdd  be  required  to 
attest  the  correctness  of  such  documents  upon  oath 
before  the  city  quaestor.    (VaL  Max.  Le.)     It  is 
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lear  that  thete  provisions  oould  never  have  existed 
luring  the  petty  contests  with  which  Rome  was 
ully  occupied  for  some  centuries  ;  and  even  when 
vars  were  waged  upon  the  most  extensive  scile  we 
ind  nuuiy  instances  of  triumphs  granted  for  gene* 
al  reaulta,  without  reference  to  the  numbers  slain 
n  any  one  engagement  (e.  g.  Liv.  viii.  26,  xl.  38). 

5.  That  the  war  should  have  been  a  legitimate 
x»ntest  against  public  foes  (jutiu  hottUibHtqm  beUit, 
Zic  pro  DeiaL  5),  and  not  a  civil  contest  Hence 
I^atulus  celebrated  no  triumph  over  Lepidus,  nor 
\ntonius  over  Catiline,  nor  Cinna  and  Marius  over 
;heir  antagonisu  of  the  Sullan  party,  nor  Caesar 
ifter  Pharsalia,  and  when  he  did  subsequently 
;numph  after  hia  victory  over  the  son*  of  Pompey 
t  caused  uni venal  disgust.  Hence  the  line  in 
Lucan  (i.  12) : 

**•  Bella  gen  phicnit  nullot  habitnza  triumphos.** 

[See  Val.  Max.  il  8.  §  7  ;  Dion  Case,  zliii  42  ; 
Plut  Cnei.  56.)  [Ovatio.] 

6.  That  the  dominion  of  the  state  should  have 
been  extended  and  not  merely  something  previously 
lost  regained.  Hence  Fulvius,  who  won  back 
Capua  after  iu  revolt  to  Hannibal,  did  not  receive 
a  triumph.  ( VaL  Max.  L  e. ;  compare  Liv.  xxxL  5, 
XXX vi.  1.)  The  absolute  acquiaition  of  territory 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  essential.  (Duker, 
ad  Lw.  xxxi.  5.) 

7.  That  the  war  should  have  been  bronght  to  a 
conclusion  and  the  province  reduced  to  a  state  of 
peace  so  as  to  permit  of  the  army  being  withdrawn, 
the  presence  of  the  victorious  soldiers  being  consi- 
dered indispensable  in  a  triumph.  In  consequence 
of  this  condition  not  being  fulfilled  an  ovation  only 
was  granted  to  Maroellus  after  the  capture  of  Syra- 
cuse (Liv.  xxvL  21,  compare  xxviiL  29,  xxx.  48) 
and  to  L.  Maiilins  upon  hia  return  from  Spain. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  29.)  We  find  an  exception  in  Liv. 
xxxi.  48,  49,  but  this  and  similar  cases  must  be 
regarded  as  examples  of  peculiar  favour.  (See  also 
Tacit  Ann.  i.  55,  compared  with  ii.  41.) 

The  senate  chimed  the  exclusive  right  of  delibe- 
rating upon  all  these  points  and  giving  or  with- 
holding the  honour  sought  (Liv.  ilL  63 ;  Polyb. 
vi.  13),  and  they  for  the  most  part  exercised  the 
privilege  without  question,  except  in  times  of  great 
politictd  excitement  The  sovereignty  of  the  peo> 
pie,  however,  in  this  matter  was  asserted  at  a  very 
early  date,  and  a  triumph  is  said  to  have  been 
voted  by  the  tribes  to  Valerius  and  Hoiatius,  the 
consuls  of  B.  c.  446,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  re- 
solution of  the  fathers  (Liv.  iil  63 ;  Dionys.  xL 
50),  and  in  a  similar  manner  to  C.  Marcins  Rutilus 
the  first  plebeian  dictator  (Liv.  vii  17)«  while  L. 
Postumitts  Megellus,  consul  b.  c  294,  celebmted  a 
triumph,  although  resisted  by  the  senate  and  seven 
out  of  the  ten  tribunes.  (Liv.  x.  37.)  Nay  more, 
we  read  of  a  certain  Appius  Claudius,  consul  n.  a 
143,  who  having  persisted  in  celebrating  a  triumph 
in  defiance  of  both  the  senate  and  people,  was  ac- 
companied by  his  daughter  (or  sister)  Claudia,  a 
vestid  viigin,  and  by  her  interposition  saved  from 
being  dragged  firom  his  chariot  by  a  tribune.  (Ores. 
V.  4  ;Cic  pro.  Cod.  1 4  ;  Val.  Max.  v.  4.  §  6 ;  Suet 
Tib,  2.)  A  disappointed  general,  however,  seldom 
ventured  to  resort  to  snch  violent  measures,  but 
satisfied  himself  with  gouig  through  the  forms  on 
the  Alban  Mount,  a  practice  first  introduced  by 
C.  Papirius  Maso,  and  thus  noticed  in  the  Capito- 
Une  Fasti :  C.  Papirius  Maso  cos.  dx  Coasais 
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AN.  DXXn.  (Plin.//.iV:  XV.  38.)  His  example 
was  followed  by  Marcellus  (Liv.  xxvi.  21  ;  Plut 
Marc  22),  by  Q.  Minucius  (Liv.  xxxili.  23),  and 
by  many  others,  so  that  Livy  (xlii.  21)  after  men- 
tioning that  the  senate  had  refused  a  triumph  to 
Cicereius  (praetor  r.  &  173)  adds,  *Mn  monte  Al- 
bano,  quod  jam  in  morem  eefienU,  triumphavit" 
(See  also  Liv.  xlv.  38.) 

If  the  senate  gave  their  consent  they  at  the 
same  time  voted  a  sum  of  money  towards  defraying 
the  necessary  expenses  (Polyb.  vi.  13),  and  one 
of  the  tribunes  **ex  auctoritate  senatus*'  applied 
for  a  plebiscitnm  to  permit  the  Imperator  to  retain 
his  imperium  on  the  day  when  he  entered  the  city. 
(Liv.  xlv.  35,  XX vL  21.)  This  last  form  could 
not  be  dispensed  with  either  in  an  ovation  or  a 
trinmph,  because  the  imperium  confeired  by  the 
comitia  curiata  did  not  include  the  city  itself,  and 
when  a  general  had  once  gone  forth  ^  paludatus  ** 
his  military  power  ceased  as  soon  as  he  re-entered 
the  gates,  unless  the  general  law  had  been  pre- 
viously suspended  by  a  special  enactment ;  and  in 
thia  manner  the  resolution  of  the  senate  was,  as  it 
were,  ratified  by  the  pleba.  [Imprrium  ;  Palu- 
DAMXNTUM.)  For  this  reason  no  one  desiring  a 
triumph  ever  entered  the  city  until  the  question 
was  decided,  since  by  so  doing  he  would  ipso  facto 
have  forfeited  all  claim.  We  have  a  remarkable 
example  of  this  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  who  after  hia 
return  from  Cilicia  lingered  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome 
day  after  day,  and  dragged  about  his  lictors  from 
one  phice  to  another,  without  entering  the  city,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  a  triumph. 

Such  were  the  preliminaries,  and  it  only  now 
remains  to  describe  the  order  of  the  procession. 
This  in  ancient  days  was  sufficiently  simple.  The 
leaders  of  the  enemy  and  the  other  prisoners  were 
led  along  in  advance  of  the  genenl*s  chariot,  the 
military  standards  were  carried  before  the  troops 
who  followed  laden  with  plunder,  banquets  were 
spread  in  front  of  every  door,  and  the  populace 
bronght  up  the  rear  in  a  joyous  band,  filled  with 
good  cheer,  chanting  songs  of  victory,  jeering  and 
bantering  as  they  went  along  with  the  pleasantries 
customary  on  such  occasions.  (Liv.  iii.  29.)  But 
in  later  times  these  pageants  were  marshalled  with 
extraordinary  pomp  and  splendour,  and  presented 
a  most  gorgeous  spectacle.  Minute  details  would 
necessarily  be  diflferent  according  to  circumstances, 
but  the  general  arrangements  were  as  follow.  When 
the  day  appointed  had  arrived  the  whole  population 
poured  forth  from  their  abodes  in  holiday  attire, 
some  stationed  themselves  on  the  steps  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  in  the  forum  and  along  the  Via  Sacra, 
while  others  mounted  scaffoldings  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  commanding  a  view  of  the  show.  The 
temples  were  all  thrown  open,  garlands  of  flowers 
decorated  every  shrine  and  image,  and  incense 
smoked  on  every  altar.  (Plut  Aemil.  PomL  32  ; 
Dion  Cass.  Ixxiv.  I.)  Meanwhile  the  Imperator 
called  an  assembly  of  his  soldiers,  delivered  an 
oration  commending  their  valour,  and  concluded  by 
distributing  rewards  to  the  most  distinguished  and 
a  sum  of  money  to  each  individual,  the  amount  de- 
pending on  the  value  of  the  spoils.  He  then  as- 
cended his  triumphal  car  and  advanced  to  the 
Porta  Triumphalis  (where  this  gate  was  is  a  ques- 
tion which  we  cannot  here  discuss  ;  see  Cic.  in  Pis, 
23;  Suet  Odav,  101  ;  Josephus,  B,J.  vii.  24), 
where  he  was  met  by  the  whole  body  of  the  acnatu 
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headad  by  the  magUtnttct.     Tbe  proceMion  then 
detiled  in  the  following  urder. 

1.  The  Senate  headed  by  the magittratea.  (Dion 
Cam.  li.  21  ;  Serr.  o'i  Viry.  Aem,  643.)  2.  A  body 
of  tnirapetera.  S.  A  train  of  carriagea  and  inunet 
(Josephut,  B.  J.  viL  24)  laden  with  tpoila,  those 
articlet  which  were  especially  raroarkable  either  oo 
account  of  their  beauty  or  rarity  being  dispoaed  in 
such  a  manner  at  to  be  teen  diatinetly  by  the 
crowd.  (Suet.  «/h/.  370  Boards  were  borne  aloft 
on  fercttla,  on  which  were  painted  in  large  letters 
the  names  of  ranquisbed  nations  and  countries. 
Here,  too,  models  were  exhibited  in  irory  or  wood 
(Quinctil.  vi.  3)  of  the  cities  and  forta  captured 
(I'lin.  V.  &y,  and  pictures  of  the  mountains,  riren, 
and  other  grrat  natural  features  of  the  subjugated 
region,  with  appropriate  inscriptiona.  Gold  and 
silver  in  coin  or  bullion,  arms,  weapons,  and  horse 
furniture  of  every  description,  statues,  pictnies, 
va«et,  and  other  works  of  art,  precious  stones, 
eUborately  wrought  and  richly  embroidered  staflh, 
and  every  object  which  could  be  regarded  aa  valu- 
alile  or  curiousL  4.  A  body  of  flute- pbiyers.  5.  The 
white  bulls  or  oxen  destined  for  sacrifice,  with 
gilded  horns,  decorated  with  infuUM  and  serta,  at- 
tended by  the  slaughtering  priesU  with  their  im- 
plements, and  followed  by  toe  Camilli  bearing  in 
their  hands  paterae  and  other  holy  vessels  and  in- 
struments. 6.  Elephants  or  any  other  strange 
animals,  natives  of  the  conquered  districts.  7.  The 
arms  and  insignia  of  the  leaders  of  the  foe.  8. 
The  leaden  themselves,  and  such  of  their  kindred 
aa  had  been  taken  prisoners,  followed  by  the  whole 
band  of  inferior  captives  in  fetters  9.  The  coronae 
and  other  tributes  of  rrepect  and  gratitude  be- 
stowed on  the  Imperator  by  allied  kings  and  states. 

10.  The  licton  of  the  Imperator  m  single  file,  their 
fiuces  wreathed  with  laurel.     (Plin.  H,  AT.  t.  40.) 

1 1.  The  Imperator  himself  in  a  circular  chariot  of 


a  peculiar  form  (Zonar.  vii.  21)  drawn  by  fonr 
horses,  which  were  sometimes,  though  rarely,  white. 
(Plot.  CamilL  7  ;  Serv.  /.  c. ;  Dion  Cass.  xliiL  14.) 
The  circular  form  of  the  chariot  is  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding cut,  copied  from  a  marble  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  d*Alcala  at  Seville  (Mont- 
faucon.  Ant  Erp»  toI.  iv.  pi.  cr.),  and  also  in  the 
following  cut,  which  represenu  the  reverse  of  one 
of  the  coins  of  the  Antonines.  lie  was  attired  in 
a  gold  embroidered  robe  {lopa  puia)  and  flowered 
tunic  (tunica  palmata)^  he  bore  in  his  right  hand  a 
laurel  bough  (Plut.  Paull.  32),  and  in  his  left  a 
sceptre  (Dionys.  t.  47  ;  VaL  Max.  ir.  i.  §  5),  his 
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brows  w««  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  Deipkie  Ixa^ 
(Plin.  //.  N.  XV.  3a,  39),  in  addition  to  whu-u  a 
ancient  times,  his  body  w^as  painted  bri^x  tk. 
(Plin.  //.  A',  xxiii.  36.)  He  was  mccom^az^^^ 
in   his  chariot   by  his  children    of  tondfcr  }aa 


(Liv.  zIt.  40  ;  Tac  Amm.  iu  4\%  and  aaaeetitsei 
by  very  dear  or  highly  honoured  frtenda  (Lhe^ 
Cass.  IL  16,  Ixiii.  20),  while  behind  kia  stodd  i 
public  slave  holding  over  his  head  a  golden  £uu«- 
can  crown  ornamented  with  jewels.  (  Plin.  U.  .V. 
xxziii.  4,  zxviii.  7;  Zonar.  vii.  21.)  The  pr«^ 
sence  of  a  slave  in  such  a  plaee  at  sock  a  t]:^* 
seems  to  have  been  intended  to  avert  **  invi,ia" 
and  the  influence  of  the  evil  eye,  and  lor  tke  taae 
purpose  a  fiudnum,  a  little  bell,  and  a  meourg* 
were  attached  to  the  vehicle.  (Plin.  H.  A*,  xxnj. 
7  ;  Zonar.  viL  21.)  Tertollian  {ApoL  33)  teli«  ». 
that  the  slave  ever  and  anon  whispered  ia  the  ear 
of  the  Imperator  the  warning  words  **•  Reapice  pes: 
te,  hominem  memento  te,**  and  thia  atatemroc  s 
copied  by  Zonaras  {L  c.),  but  is  not  oonfirmed  bj 
any  earlier  writer.  Isidorus  (zviii.  2),  auauBdef- 
standing  Pliny  (xxviii.  7),  imagines  that  the  ftkTe 
in  question  was  a  common  executioner.  12.  Be- 
hind the  chariot  or  on  the  horsea  wkick  drew  it 
(Zonar.  L  e.)  rode  the  grown-up  sona  of  the  la- 
perator,  together  with  the  Iqjati,  the  triboni  (  Ck. 
in  Pit.  25),  and  the  eqnites,  all  on  honehadc 
I S.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  whole  bodj 
of  the  infisntry  in  marching  order,  thtur  spran 
adorned  with  Lsurel  (Plin.  zv.  40),  aome  ahouUfif 
lo  Triumphe  ( Varro,  L.  L.  v.  7,  ed.  MiiUer  ;  Hot. 
Carm,  iv.  2.  49  ;  TibulL  ii.  6.  121X  and  singisf 
hymns  to  the  gods,  while  othere  proclaimed  the 
praises  of  their  leader  or  indulged  in  keen  sarcaaas 
and  coarse  ribaldry  at  his  expense,  for  the  sMst 
perfect  freedom  of  speech  was  granted  and  exe^ 
cised.  (Liv.  iv.  53,  v.  49,  xlv.  38,  Dionya  vii.  7'2; 
Suet.  JuL  49,  51  ;  Mart.  i.  5.  3.) 

The  arrangement  of  the  prooesaion  aa  given 
above  is  taken,  with  some  changes,  from  the  treati«(f 
of  Onnphrius  Panvinius  De  Triumpho  ia  tbe  9di 
volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of  Oraevins.  The  dif- 
ferent particulan  are  all  collected  from  the  acooonu 
transmitted  to  us  of  the  most  celebrated  triumphs, 
such  as  that  of  Pompey  in  Appian  (BM.  Mdk 
116,  1 1 7), of  Aemilius  Panllus  in  Plutarch  ( PojuL 
32)  and  in  Livy  (xlv.  40),  of  Vespasian  and  Titss 
in  Josephus  (&  J.  vil  &.  §  4,  5,  6),  and  of  Camii- 
1ns  in  Zonanu  (vii.  21 ),  together  with  the  remariu 
of  Dionysius  (ii.  34,  v.  47),  Servius  (ad  Fvy.  Aea. 
iv.  543j,  and  Juvenal  {Sat  x.  38—45). 

Just  as  the  pomp  was  ascending  the  CapitoHne 
hill  some  of  the  hostile  chiefs  were  led  aude  inte 
the  adjoining  prison  and  pot  to  death,  a  custom  lo 
barbarous  that  we  could  scarcely  believe  that  it 
existed  in  a  civilized  age  were  it  not  attested  by 
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I]e  most  unqnestionable  evidenoe.  (Cic.  in  Verr. 
.  30  ;  Liv.  XX vi.  13 ;  Joseph,  vii.  24.)  Pom- 
>cy,  indeed,  refrained  from  perpetrating  this  atro- 
ity  in  his  third  triumph  (Appian,  BeU.  MUh, 
17),  and  Aurelian  on  like  occasion  spared  Zenobia, 
>ut  these  are  quoted  as  exceptions  to  the  general 
ule.  When  it  was  announced  that  these  murders 
lad  been  completed  (Joseph  Le.)  the  victims  were 
hen  sacrificed,  an  offering  from  the  spoils  was 
nvsented  to  Jupiter,  the  laurel  wreatlt  was  de- 
snsited  in  the  lap  of  the  god  (Senec  Con<oL  ad 
Uflv,  10  ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xv.  40  ;  Piin.  Fanep.  8  ; 
is  tat.  Syh.  iT.  1 .  41 ),  the  Imperator  was  entertained 
%t  a  public  feast  along  with  his  friends  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  returned  home  in  the  evening  preceded 
by  torches  and  pipes,  and  escorted  by  a  crowd  of 
[Citizens.  (Flor.  ii.  i.)  Plutarch  (Q.  R.  77)  and 
Valerius  Maximus  (ii.  8.  §  6)  say  that  it  was  the 
practice  to  invite  the  consuls  to  this  banquet,  and 
then  to  send  a  message  requesting  them  not  to 
come,  in  order,  doubtless,  that  the  Imperator  might 
be  the  most  distinguished  person  in  the  company. 

The  whole  of  the  proceedings,  generally  speak- 
ing, were  brought  to  a  close  in  one  day,  but  when 
the  quantity  of  plunder  was  very  great,  and  the 
troops  very  numerous,  a  longer  period  was  re- 
quired for  the  exhibition,  and  thus  the  triumph  of 
Flaminius  continued  for  three  days  in  succession. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  62;  Plut.  Aemil.  PauU.  32.) 

But  the  glories  of  the  Imperator  did  not  end 
with  the  show  nor  even  with  his  life.  It  was 
customary  (we  know  not  if  the  practice  was  in- 
variable) to  provide  him  at  the  public  expense 
with  a  site  for  a  house,  such  mansions  being  styled 
Inumpba/es  dotmu,  (Plin.  xxxvi.  24.  §  6.)  After 
death  bis  kindred  were  permitted  to  deposit  his 
a^hes  within  the  walls  (such,  at  least,  is  the  ex- 
planation given  to  the  words  of  Plutarch,  Q.  R. 
78),  and  laurel •  wreathed  statues  standing  erect 
in  triumphal  cars,  displayed  in  the  vestibulum  of 
the  family  mansion ,  transmitted  his  fame  to  po*. 
tcrity. 

A  Triumph  us  Navalis  appears  to  have  dif- 
fered in  no  respect  from  an  ordinary  triumph 
except  that  it  must  have  been  upon  a  smaller  scale, 
and  would  be  characterized  by  the  exhibition  of 
beaks  of  ships  and  other  nautical  trophies.  The 
earliest  upon  record  was  granted  to  C.  Dull i us, 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome 
by  sea  in  the  first  Punic  war  (Liv.  Epti,  xvii. ; 
Fast.  Capit);  and  so  elated  was  he  by  his  success, 
that  duriug  the  rest  of  his  life,  whenever  he  re- 
turned home  at  night  from  supper,  he  caused  flutes 
to  sound  and  torches  to  be  borne  before  him.  (Flor. 
ii.  1  ;  Cic  CkU,  AfaJ,  13.)  A  second  naval  tri- 
umph was  celebrated  by  Lutatius  Catulus  for  his 
victory  off  the  Insulae  Aegates,  B.a  241  (Val. 
Max.  il  8.  §  2  ;  Fast.  Capit)  ;  a  third  by  Q. 
Fabius  Labeo,  b.  a  189,  over  the  Cretans  (Liv. 
xxxvii.  60),  and  a  fourth  by  C.  Octavius  over 
King  Perseus  (Liv.  xlv.  42)  without  captives  and 
without  spoils. 

Triumph  us  Castrbnsm  was  a  procession  of 
the  soldiers  through  the  camp  in  honour  of  a  tri- 
bunus  or  some  officer,  inferior  to  the  general,  who 
had  performed  a  brilliant  exploit.  (Liv.  vii.  36.) 

After  the  extinction  of  freedom  the  Emperor 
being  considered  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  armies  of  the  state,  every  military  achievement 
was  understood  to  be  performed  under  his  auspices, 
■nd  hence,  according  to  the  forms  of  even  the 
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ancient  constitution,  he  alone  had  a  legitimato 
cUtim  to  a  triumph.  This  principle  was  soon  fully 
recognised  and  acted  upon,  for  although  Antonius 
had  granted  triumphs  to  his  legati  (Dion  Cnss.  xlix. 
42),  and  his  example  had  been  freely  followed  by 
Augustus  (Suet.  Oclav.  38 ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  1 1, 12) 
in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  yet  after  the  year 
B.a  14  (Dion  Oiss.  liv.  24),  he  entirely  discon- 
tinued the  practice,  and  from  that  time  forward 
triumphs  were  rarely,  if  ever,  conceded  to  any 
except  members  of  the  imperial  family.  But  to 
compensate  in  some  degree  for  what  was  then 
taken  away,  the  custom  was  introduced  of  bestow- 
ing what  were  termed  TYiuttiphulia  OmamaUa^ 
that  is,  permission  to  receive  the  titles  bestowed 
upon  and  to  appear  in  public  with  the  robes  worn 
by  the  Imperatores  of  the  commonwealth  when 
they  triumphed,  and  to  bequeath  to  their  descend- 
ants triumphal  statues.  These  triumphaiia  oma- 
merUa  are  said  to  have  been  first  bestowed  upon 
Agrippa  (Dion  Cass.  Le.)  or  upon  Tiberius  (Suet. 
Ociav.  9),  and  ever  after  were  a  common  mark  of 
the  fiivour  of  the  prince.  (Tacit  Ann,  i.  72,  ii.  52, 
iii.  72,  Ac.,  Hist.  i.  79,  ii.  78,  &c.) 

The  last  triumph  ever  celebrated  was  that  of 
Belisarius,  who  entered  Constantinople  in  a  quad- 
riga, according  to  the  fashion  of  the  olden  time, 
after  the  recovery  of  Africa  from  the  Vandals. 
The  total  number  of  triumphs  upon  record  down 
to  this  period  has  been  calculated  as  amounting  to 
350.  Orosius  (vii.  9)  reckons  320  from  Romidus 
to  Vespasian,  and  Pitiscus  (Lexie,  Antiq.  $,  v. 
TriumfAus)  estimates  the  number  from  Vespasian 
to  Belisarius  at  30.  [W.  R.] 

TRIU'MVIRI  or  TRE'SVIRI,  Were  either  or- 
dinary magistrates  or  officers,  or  else  extraordinary 
commissioners,  who  were  frequently  appointed  at 
Rome  to  execute  any  public  office.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  most  important  of  both  classes,  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order. 

1.  Triumviri  Agro  Divioundo.  [Triumviri 

COLONIAB  DbDUCBNOAX.] 

2.  Triumviri  Capita  lbs  were  regular  magis- 
trates first  appointed  about  b.c.  292.  (Liv.  JJpU. 
11  ;  Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.2.  §  30.)  The  institution  of 
their  office  is  said  to  have  been  proposed  by  L. 
Papirius,  whom  Festus  (s.  v.  Sacrammtum)  calls 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  but  whom  Niebuhr  {UisL  of 
Rome^  vol.  iii.  pp.  407,  408)  supposes  to  be  L. 
Papirius  Cursor,  who  was  praetor  in  b.  a  292. 
They  were  elected  by  the  people,  the  comitia  being 
held  by  the  praetor.  (Festus,  Le.)  They  succeeded 
to  many  of  the  functions  of  the  Quaestores  Parri- 
cidii.  (Varro,  L.  L,  v.  81,  ed.  MVkller ;  Quaxstor.) 
It  was  their  duty  to  inquire  into  all  capital  crimes, 
and  to  receive  informations  respecting  such  (Varro, 
I.  c, ;  Plant  Asin.  I  2.  5,  Aultd.  iii.  2.  2  ;  Cic  pro 
Olueni,  13),  and  consequently  they  apprehended 
and  committed  to  prison  all  criminids  whom  they 
detected.  (Liv.  xxxix.  17  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  1.  §  10  ; 
Cic.  /.  c.)  In  conjunction  with  the  Aediles,  they 
had  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  to  prevent  all  un- 
lawful assemblies,  &c.  (Liv.  xxv.  1,  xxxix.  14.) 
They  enforced  the  payment  of  fines  due  to  the  state 
(Fest.  /.  c.)  They  had  the  care  of  public  prisons, 
and  carried  into  effect  the  sentence  of  the  law 
upon  criminals.  (Liv.  xxxii.  26 ;  Val.  Max.  ▼. 
4.  §  7,  viii.  4.  §  2  ;  Sail.  Out.  55  ;  Tacit  Ann.  r 
9.)  In  these  points  they  resembled  the  magistracy 
of  the  Eleven  at  Athens.  [Hbndbca.]  They  had 
the  power  of  inflicting  summary  pimishment  upon 
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lUtM  and  persons  of  lower  mnk:  their  court 
appears  to  hare  been  near  the  Maenian  column. 
(Festue,  L  e. ;  OelL  Hi.  S ;  Plant.  AmpkUr.  L  I 
Z;  Cie,  pn  ammL  IS.)  Niebahr  {L  c),  who  is 
followed  by  Arnold  (HkL  of  Rome^  rol.  iL  p. 
389),  supposee  that  they  might  inflict  sommary 
punishment  on  all  offenders  against  the  public 
peace  who  might  bo  taken  in  ue  fiict ;  but  the 
passage  of  Festus,  which  Niebuhr  quotes,  does  not 
prove  this,  and  it  is  improbable  that  they  should 
have  had  power  given  them  of  inflicting  sommary 
pnnishment  upon  a  Roman  citiBen^  espNially  since 
we  have  no  instance  recorded  of  their  exercising 
such  a  power.  (Walter,  Omek  d,  Rom.  RocktM, 
pp.  165,  858,  Istsd.;  QSttling,  Go$ek.  d,  Horn. 
SlaaUo.  p.  378.) 

3.  TniUMVifti  CoLONiAB  DsoucKfDAi  were 
persons  appointed  to  snperintend  the  fonnation  of 
a  colony.  They  ars  spoken  of  under  Colonia, 
p.  315,  b.  Since  they  had  besides  to  superintend 
the  distribution  of  the  land  to  the  colonists,  we  find 
them  also  called  Drimmvin  OJomiati  Ihdmemdm 
Agmqm  Dividmmdo  (Li v.  viii.  16),  and 
simply  TWasirtri  Affro  Damdo  ( Liv.  iii.  1 X 

4.  Triumviri  Epulonbsi   [Epulonrs.] 

5.  Triumvim  Equitum  Tormas  Rrcoono*- 
''.■NDi,  or  Lrobnuis  Equitvm  Dbcurus,  were 
magistrates  first  appointed  by  Augustus  to  revise 
the  lists  of  the  Eqaiies,  and  to  admit  persons  into 
the  order.  This  was  formerly  part  of  the  duties 
of  the  censors.  (Suet  ^a^  37  ;  Tacit.  Aum, 
iii.  30.) 

6.  TRicmriRi  MiNSARn.  [Minsaril] 

7.  Triumviri  Monbtalbsi   [Monbta.] 

8.  Triumviri  Nocturni,  were  msgistntes 
elected  annually,  whose  chief  duty  it  was  to  pre- 
vent fires  by  night ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  had 
to  go  round  the  city  during  the  night  (vigiliai 
eircumire).  If  they  neglected  their  duty  thev  were 
sometimes  accused  before  the  people  by  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  plebs.  (Val.  Max.  viii.  1.  §5,  6.) 
The  time  at  which  this  ofllce  was  instituted  is  un- 
known, but  it  must  have  been  previously  to  the 
year  ilc.  304.  (Liv.  ix.  46.)  Augustus  transferred 
their  duties  to  the  Praeiectus  Vigilum.  (Dig.  1.  tit. 
15.  s.  1.)    [Prabprctus  Vioilum.] 

9.  Triumviri  Rbpicibndu  Abdibus,  extraor- 
dinary officers  elected  in  the  Comitia  Tributa  in  the 
time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  were  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  and  rebuilding  certain 
temples.     (Liv.  xxv.  7.) 

10.  TbIUMVIRI  RbIPUBLICAB  CONSTITUXNDAB. 

Niebuhr  (Hisi.  of  RomA,  vol.  iii.  p.  43)  supposes 
that  magistrates  under  this  title  were  af^inted  as 
eariy  as  the  time  of  the  Licinian  Rogations,  in 
order  to  restore  peace  to  the  state  after  the  com- 
motions consequent  upon  those  Rogations.  ( Lydus, 
<U  Mag,  L  35.)  Niebuhr  also  thinks  that  these 
were  the  magistrates  intended  by  Varro,  who  men- 
tions among  the  extraordinary  magistrates,  that 
had  the  right  of  summoning  the  senate.  Triumvirs 
for  the  regulation  of  the  republic,  along  with  the 
Decemvirs  and  Consular  Tribunes.  (Oell.  xiv. 
7.)  We  have  not,  however,  any  certain  mention 
of  officers  or  magistrates  under  this  name,  till  to- 
wards the  dose  of  the  republic,  when  the  supreme 
power  was  shared  between  Caesar  (Octavianns), 
Antonius,  and  Lepidns,  who  administered  the  a£5urs 
of  the  state  under  the  title  of  Truanviri  ReipmUioas 
Comttituendao.  This  office  was  conferred  upon 
them  in  ii.&  43  for  five  years  (Liv.  EpU,  120 ; 
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Apptaa,  A  C.  iv.  2—12  ;  Dion  CaasL  sdvi.  54— ^5€ ; 
VeU.  Pat.  il  65  ;  Pint.  Cic  46  )  ;  and  oo  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term,  in  b.  a  38,  wan  tmiSeuei 
upon  them  again,  in  a  c.  37,  for  five  years  »n. 
( Appian,  A  C  v.  95  ;  Dion  Cass.  zivuL  54.)  TW 
coalition  between  Julius  Caesar,  PoMpeiua,  ad 
Cnssns,  in  B.  a  60  (VelL  Pm.  iL  44  ;  Liv.  EpL 
103)  is  usually  called  the  first  triamviiate,  sad 
that  between  Octavianus,  Antony,  and  Lepidai, 
the  second  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  t^ 
former  never  bore  the  title  of  triamviri.  uk  wcr 
invested  with  any  ofllce  under  that  naase,  whereat 
the  hater  were  recognised  as  reigalar  wagislTiKi 
under  the  above-mentioned  title. 

11.  Triumviri  Sac&ib  Cokqoiksivdb  Doxk«- 
QUB  Pbrsionandib,  extraordinary  oflkers  ekcted 
in  the  Comitia  Tributa  in  the  time  of  the  aeeoad 
Punic  war,  seem  to  have  had  to  take  care  thax  sD 
P'^P^'^  given  or  consecrsted  to  the  gods  was  sp- 
pli«d  to  that  purpose.     (Liv.  xxv.  7.) 

12.  Triumviri  Sbnatus  Lbomndi  wete  sucif. 
trates  appointed  by  Augustus  to  adnsit  petuons  ist* 
the  senate.  This  was  previously  the  da^  of  im 
censors.     (Suet  Amg.  37.) 

TRO'CHILUS.     [Spira.] 

TROCHUS  (r^x^f),  a  hoopu  The  Gm4 
boys  used  to  exercise  themselves  like  oois  wnk 
trundling  a  hoop.  It  was  a  brooae  ring,  and  had 
sometimes  bells  attached  to  it.  (Man.  xL  22.  2, 
xiv.  168,  169.)  It  was  impelled  by  means  of  s 
hook  with  a  wooden  handle,  called  ehmfis  ( Propert 
iii.  12),  and  ^Aonfp.  From  the  QnA%  thb 
custom  passed  to  the  Romans,  who  conaeqaeatlr 
adopted  the  Greek  term.  (Hor.  Gcna.  iiL  24.  57.) 
The  hoop  was  used  at  the  Otmn as um  (Propert. 
/.  &  ;  Ovid.  TrUL  ii  485)  ;  and,  therefisne,  on  oee 
of  the  gems  in  the  Stosch  eoUectioa  at  Berim, 
which  is  engraved  in  the  annexed  woodcat,  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  jar  of  oil  and  the  laaral  bcandi, 
the  signs  of  effort  and  of  victory.  On  each  side  d 
this  we  have  represented  another  gem  from  the 
same  collection.  Both  of  these  exhibit  naked 
youths  trundlbg  the  hoop  by  means  of  tke  hook 
or  key.  These  show  the  siae  of  the  ho»pi,  which 
in  the  middle  figure  has  also  three  snail  rings  or 
bells  on  iu  circumference.  ( Winckelmann,  Dae 
de$  FientB  Orwioij  pp.  452—455.) 


In  a  totally  different  manner  hoops  were  us^ 
in  the  performances  of  tumblers  and  dancen^ 
Xenophon  describes  a  female  dancer  who  receives 
twelve  hoops  in  succession,  throwing  them  into  the 
air  and  catching  them  again,  her  motions  being 
regulated  by  another  fein&  phiying  on  tlie  pipe. 
(^mpot,  ii.  7,  8.) 

On  the  use  of  rpoxis^  to  denote  the  potter*^ 
wheel,  see  Fictilb.  [J.  Y.] 

TROJ.\K  LUDUS.     [Circus,  p.  288,  b.] 

TROPAEUM  {Tp6wauHf,  Att  rpovmbr,  SchoL 
ad  AriUopL  PImL  453),  a  trophy,  a  sign  and  me- 
morial of  victory,  which  was  erected  on  the  fieU 
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of  battle  Tvbere  the  enemj  had  turned  (rpirv, 
rp6w7i)  to  6ight,  and  in  case  of  a  victory  gained 
at  sea,  on  the  nearest  land.  The  expression,  for 
taising  or  erecting  a  trophy,  is  rpomuoif  <rrii(rcu 
or  (rr^curOoi,  to  which  may  be  added  dwh  or  ward 
rmv  woXtfilttp,  ( Wol^  ad  Dem.  in  Lept.  p.  296.) 

When  the  battle  was  not  decisive,  or  each  party 
considered  it  had  some  claims  to  the  victory,  both 
erected  trophies.  (Thncyd.  L  54,  105,  ii.  92.) 
Trophies  usually  consisted  of  the  arms,  shields, 
helmets,  &C.,  of  the  enemy  that  were  defeated  ; 
and  from  the  descriptions  of  Virgil  and  other 
Roman  poets,  which  have  reference  to  the  Greek 
rather  than  to  the  Roman  custom,  it  appears  that 
the  spoils  and  arms  of  the  vanquished  were  phiced 
on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  was  fixed  on  an 
elevation.  (Virg.  Aem.  xi.  5  ;  Serv.  adloc;  Stat 
Tlteb.  iii.  707  ;  Juv.  x.  133.)  It  was  consecrated 
to  some  divinity  with  an  inscription  {hriypct^a^ 
recording  the  names  of  the  victors  and  of  the  de- 
feated party  (Enrip.  Phoen,  583  ;  SchoL  ad  loe, ; 
Pans.  V.  27.  §  7  ;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  288  ;  Ovid.  Ar, 
Am.  ii.  744  ;  Tacit  Ann,  ii.  22) ;  whence  trophies 
were  regarded  as  inviolable,  which  even  the  enemy 
were  not  permitted  to  remove.  (Dion  Cass.  xlii. 
58.)  Sometimes,  however,  a  people  destroyed  a 
trophy,  if  they  considered  that  the  enemy  had 
erected  it  without  sufficient  cause,  as  the  Milesians 
did  with  a  trophy  of  the  Athenians.  (Thucyd.  viii. 
24.)  That  rankling  and  hostile  feelings  might  not 
be  perpetuated  by  the  continuance  of  a  trophy,  it 
seems  to  have  been  originally  part  of  Greek  inter- 
national law  that  trophies  should  be  made  only  of 
wood  and  not  of  stone  or  metal,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  repaired  when  decayed.  (Plut  Quaest. 
Bom.  c.  37,  p.  273.  c.  ;  Diod.  xiiL  24.)  Hence  we 
are  told  that  the  Lacedaemonians  accused  the  The- 
bans  before  the  Amphictyonic-council,  because  the 
latter  had  erected  a  metal  trophy.  (Cic.  de  Invent 
ii.  23.)  It  was  not  however  uncommon  to  eroct 
snch  trophies.  Plutarch  {AlcSb.  29.  p.  207,  d.) 
mentions  one  raised  in  the  time  of  Alcibiades,  and 
Pausanias  (ii.  21.  §  9,  iii.  14.  §  7,  v.  27.  §  7) 
speaks  of  several  which  he  saw  in  Greece.  ( Wachs- 
muth,  HelL  AIL  voL  iL  pt  i.  p.  424,  1st  ed.; 
Schomann,  AnU  Jur.  Pvbl,  Graec  p.  370.) 

The  trophies  erected  to  commemorate  naval  vic- 
tories were  usually  ornamented  with  the  beaks  or 
acroteria  of  ships  [Acrotbrium  ;  Rostra]  ;  and 
were  generally  consecrated  to  Poseidon  or  Neptune. 
Sometimes  a  whole  ship  was  placed  as  a  trophy. 
(Thucyd.  ii.  84, 92.) 

The  following  woodcut  taken  from  a  painting 
found  at  Pompeii  (Mus,  Borbon.  voL  vii.  t  7)  con- 
tains a  very  good  representation  of  a  tropaeum, 
which  Victory  is  engaged  in  erecting.  The  con- 
queror stands  on  the  other  side  of  the  trophy  with 
his  brows  encircled  with  kiurel. 

The  Macedonian  kings  never  erected  trophies,  for 
the  reason  given  by  Pausanias  (ix.  40.  §  4),  and 
hence  the  same  writer  observes  that  Alexander 
raised  no  trophies  after  Ris  victories  over  Dareins  and 
in  India.  The  Romans  too,  in  early  times,  never 
erected  any  trophies  on  the  field  of  battle  (Florus, 
iii.  2),  but  carried  home  the  spoils  taken  in  battle, 
with  which  they  decorated  the  public  buildings,  and 
also  the  private  houses  of  individuals.  [Spolia.] 
S'lbsequently,  however,  the  Romans  adopted  the 
Greek  practice  of  raising  trophies  on  the  field  of 
battle :  the  first  trophies  of  this  kind  were  erected 
by  Domitius  Ahenobarbos  and  Fabius  Maxlmos  in 
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B.  c.  121,  after  their  conquest  of  the  Allobroget, 
when  they  built  at  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and 


the  Isara  towers  of  white  stone,  upon  which  tro- 
phies were  placed  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  tho 
enemy.  (Floras,  /.  e,;  Strabo,  iv.  p.  185.) 
Pompey  also  raised  trophies  on  the  Pyrenees  after 
his  victories  in  Spain  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  156  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  iii.  3  ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  24.;  Sail.  ap.  Serv.  in 
Virg.  Aen,  xi.  6)  ;  Julius  Caesar  did  the  same 
near  Ziela,  after  his  victory  over  Phamaces  (Dion 
Cass.  xlii.  48),  and  Drusus,  near  the  Elbe,  to  com- 
memorate his  victory  over  the  Germans.  (Dion 
CassL  IL  1  ;  Floras,  iv.  12.)  Still,  however,  it  was 
more  common  to  erect  some  memorial  of  the  victory 
at  Rome  than  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  trophies 
raised  by  Marius  to  commemorate  his  victories 
over  Jugortha  and  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  which 
were  cast  down  by  Sulla  and  restored  by  Julius 
Caesar,  must  have  been  in  the  city.  (Suet  Jul.  11.) 
In  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  and  under  the 
empire,  the  erection  of  triumphal  arches  was  the 
most  common  way  of  commemorating  a  victory, 
many  of  which  remain  to  the  present  day. 
[Arcus.]  We  find  trophies  on  the  Roman  coini 
of  several  fiwiilies.  The  annexed  coin  of  M. 
Furius  Philus  is  an  example ;  on  the  reverse,  Vic- 
tory or  Rome  is  represented  crowning  a  trophy. 


TROSSULI.  [Equites,  p.  472,  a.] 
TRUA,  dim,  TRULLA  (ropiJw?),  derived 
from  rpi^,  r^pw,  &&,  to  perforate ;  a  huge  and 
flat  spoon  or  ladle  pierced  with  holes  ;  a  trowel. 
The  annexed  woodcut  represents  such  a  ladle, 
adapted  to  stir  vegetables  or  other  matters  in  the 
pot  (SchoL  M  Aruiopk,  Av,  78),  to  act  as  a  straii;er 
4f 
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when  Umj  vera  taken  out  of  the  wmter,  or  to  db- 

rel  the  froth  from  ite  sorfrce.  (Nod.  MercelL  p. 
9,  ed.  Merreri.)  The  hidle  here  drawn  wu 
fuand  in  the  kitchen  of  **  the  house  of  Puua,**  at 
PompeiL 


e= 


The  truBa  vimarim  (Vaira,  £.  L,  ▼.  118,  ed. 
M'uller)  Menu  to  have  been  a  epeciet  of  eolander 
[Colvm],  need  at  a  wine-strainer.  (Ci&  V§rr. 
ir.  27  ;  Hor.  Sai.  iL  S.  144.)  Thoogh  generally 
applied  to  these  domestic  and  cnlinary  pnrposes 
(Eupolis,  p.  174,  ed.  Rnnkel)  the  tralla  was 
fmind  to  be  convenient  for  patting  beet  into  a  hiTe. 
(CoL  tU  Rm  Hmtt,  iz.  12.)  It  was  also  commonly 
used  to  plaster  walls  (Palhid.  is  As  RmL  L  IS, 
15),  and  thus  gara  rise  to   the  T«rb  tnUlinart, 

[PARISfl.] 

Fellows  (£ie.  m  Ana  Mimor^  p^  15S)  enlains 
the  Eastern  method  of  using  a  kind  of  colander  in 
washing  the  hands.  It  is  placed  as  a  corer  upon 
the  jar  [Olla],  which  receives  the  dirty  water. 
This  msy  therrfore  be  the  trmlieum,  which  the 
ancienu  used,  together  with  the  basin  and  ewer,  to 
wash  their  hands.  (Non.  MareelL  p.  547,  ed. 
Hereeri.)  [J.  Y.] 

TRIJBLION.    [CoTTlA.] 

TRUTINA  (T^vrdni),a  general  term  indndtng 
both  Libra,  a  balance,  and  slolfro,  a  steelyard. 
(Non.  Marc  p.  180.)  Payments  were  originally 
made  by  weighing,  not  by  counting.  Hence  a 
babmce  (trutimi)  was  presenred  in  the  temple  of 
Saturn  at  Rome.  (Vaira,  L.  L,  ▼.  1 83,  ed.  Mailer.) 
The  balance  was  mnch  mora  ancient  than  the  steel- 
yard, which  according  to  Isidora  of  Seyille  {Orig, 
xvi.  24)  was  invented  in  Campania,  and  therefore 
called  by  way  of  distinction  TndUia  Campama, 
Consistently  with  this  remark,  steelyards  have 
been  foand  in  great  nnmben  among  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  construction  of 
some  of  them  is  more  ehibomto  and  complicated 
than  that  of  modem  steelyards,  and  they  are  in 
■ome  cases  mnch  ornamented.  The  annexed  wood- 
ctit  represents  a  remarkably  beautiful  statera  which 
is  presenred  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 
Its  support  is  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  round  which  a 
serpent  u  entwined.    The  equipoise  is  a  head  of 


(Compare  Vegetios,  iii  6.) 
(«.  V.  Ma)  is  mistaken 
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Minerva.  ThrM  other  weights  lie  om  tbe  bw  sf 
the  stand,  designed  to  be  hang  npon  tbe  hook  wha 
occasion  required.  (.I/ml  Ca^  toL  u.  p.  213.  > 

Vitravius  (z.  3^  s.  8.  §  4)  explaino  the  pnndpie 
of  the  steelyard,  and  mentions  the  foUowinf  isa. 
stitnent  parts  of  it:  the  scale  {iamemla)  depeadsv 
from  the  head  (oopaf ),  near  whidi  is  the  psEct  ^ 
resolution  (oealnHn)  and  the  bandW  (ass).  Os 
the  other  side  of  the  centra  frooi  tira  scale  is  t^ 
beam  (seuyai)  witk  the  weight  or  equipoise  (on^ 
fwrfnisi),  whi^  is  made  to  moTC  aloBf  ^  pr.:a 
(  per /MBicAs)  expressing  the  weigfata  of  the  di^-rcs 
objecu  that  are  pat  into  the  scafe.  [J.  T.] 

TURA  («dXvry(),  a  bronae  trampec«  dkcb- 
guished  fr»m  the  eonra  by  being  eti»aght  whik  tsc 
latterwas  cured:  thus  Orid  (ATeC  L  98) 

*  Non  tnba  direeti  non  acria  somm  flexL* 

Fnrriftlsti  in  kis  Lez> 
ipposing  ^as 
Aulas  Oellins  (t.'  8)  and  Macrobins  {jSaL  tu  S  . 
who  copies  him,  intend  to  aifins  that  the  tnba  va 
crooked.  The  words  of  the  fenner  do  not  moa 
that  both  the  litnns  and  the  tnba  «we  crsok^ 
but  that  both  that  kind  of  trumpet  whi<^  «» 
called  a  litaos  and  also  the  staff  of  tbe  aagnr  wrre 
crooked^  and  that  it  was  doubtful  wkic£  of  tk 
two  had  lent  its  name  to  the  other.     [Lirrrs^ 

The  tuba  was  employed  in  war  for  signals  «f 
CTory  description  (TadL  HUL,  ii.  29  ;  Caeaar.  B.  i\ 
iii.  4$  s  Uirt  A  (7.  Tiil  20  ;  Lir.  xzxix.  27.1,  it 
the  games  and  public  festivals  (Jut.  tu  249.  z. 
2U  i  Virg.  Atm.  ▼.  US  ;  Ovid,  FitaL  i.  7IS),  al« 
at  the  last  rites  to  the  dead  (icae  teAiscwniftjc. 
Peru,  iik  108;  Virg.  Atm,  xL  191  ;  Orid.  Utn»L 
xii.  140,  Amor,  iL  6. 6),  and  Aulas  O^Uins  (n. 
2)  tells  tts  Irem  Atteius  Capito  that  those  wba 
sounded  ths  trumpet  at  fnnerala  were  teraied 
iirfiiBiasi,and  naed  an  instrument  of  a  pscaliar  Iobu 
The  tones  of  the  tubaare  repreaented  as  of  a  hank 
and  fearinspiring  character  (yraetos  mmitm  h^ 
rmm^  Viig.  G^oty,  ir.  72  ;  ierribikm  soastesi  aen 
eoaoro,  Am.  ix.  503),  which  Ennina  (Seir.  «rf 
Virff'  '^«o*  ix-  60S,;  Prisdaa  Tiii.  J 8.  103, ei 
Krehl)  endeavoured  to  imitate  in  tbe  line 

**  At  tuba  teiribili  sonita  toytowtoa  dixit* 

The  invention  of  the  tuba  is  usually  ascribed  W 
ancient  writento  the  Etruscans  (Athenaens,  ir.  c 
82  i  Pollux,  ir.  85,  87  :  Diodor.  t.  40  ;  Serr.  <U 
Viry,  Atm,  viii.  516 ;  Clean.  Alex.  SUvmi.  i.  p. 
306),  and  the  epithet  Kiirrocukwrymral  (ie.  robber- 
trumpeters,  Photiuf  and  Heeych.  s.  «.  and  Poflox, 
L  c)  wo\ild  seem  to  indicate  that  they  had  made  ii 
famous  by  their  piradea.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  Homer  never  introduces  the  rdAwryf  in  fas 
narrative  but  in  comparisons  only  {IL  xviii.  219, 
XXL  888  ;  Eustath.  and  Schol.),  which  leads  as  ts 
infer  that  although  known  in  his  time  it  ksi 
been  but  recently  introduced  into  Greece,  and  it  is 
certain  that  notwithstanding  its  eminently  msital 
character,  it  was  not  until  a  late  period  naed  in  tbe 
armies  of  the  leading  states.  Ry  the  tragedians  its 
Tuscan  origin  wasfi3ly  recognised :  Athena  in  Aes- 
chylus orden  the  deep-toned  piercing  Tynheiuaa 
trumpet  to  sound  (jEhmwa.  567),  Ulysses  in  Sophd- 
cles  {Aj,  17)  declares  that  the  accents  of  his  bdovei 
goddess  fell  upon  his  can  like  the  tones  of  tke 
bnisen-mouthed  Tyrrbeniaa  bell  (kwSmtos,  i  e.  the 
bell-shaped  aperture  of  the  trumpet),  and  simi^ 
epithets  are  applied  by  Euripides  {Pkoewm.  1376 
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lerwiid.  880),  and  other  Greek  (Anctor.  Hhn. 
188  ;  Branck,  Anal,  torn.  ii.  p.  14*2)  and  Roman 
vriters  (  Tyrrhentu  damgor^  Virg.  ^en.  viii.  526  ; 
>tat.  TTab.  iiL  650 ;  Tyrrhenae  dangortr  ttdtoA, 
>iliu8,  ii.  19).  Accordbg  to  one  account  it  was 
irst  fabricated  for  the  Tjrrheoians  by  Athena, 
vho  in  consequence  was  worshipped  by  the  Ar- 
pves  under  the  title  of  2dKTiy^  (Schol.  ad  Horn. 
U.  xviii.  219,  e.  cod.  Vict ;  Pausan.  iL  21.  §  8) ; 
vhile  at  Rome  the  tubiluttrimm^  or  purification  of 
lacred  trumpets,  was  performed  on  the  last  day  of 
he  Quinquatrus.  [Quinquatrus.]  In  another 
ogend  the  discovery  is  attributed  to  a  mythical 
(ing  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  Maleus,  son  of  Hercules 
md  Omphale  (LuUt.  ad  StaL  Thfb,  iv.  224,  vl 
104  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  21 A  ;  Schol,  ad  Horn.  L  e,\  in 
I  third  to  Pisaeus  the  Tyrrhenian  (Plin.  H.  N. 
rii.  57  ;  Photius,«.  o.),and  Silius  has  preserved  a 
radition  (viii.  490),  according  to  which  the  origin 
>f  this  instrument  is  traced  to  Vetulonii.  (Miiller, 
Die  Einuher,  iv.  1,  3,  4,  5.) 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  essential  dlffer- 
mce  in  fonn  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  or 
Tyrrhenian  trumpets.  Both  were  long,  straight, 
bronze  tubes  gradually  increasing  in  diameter,  and 
;erminating  in  a  bell-shaped  aperture.     They  pre- 
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lent  precisely  the  same  appearance  on  monuments 
)f  very  diiferent  dates,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
;uts  annexed,  the  former  of  which  is  from  Trajau^s 
:(tlumn,  and  the  latter  from  an  ancient  fictile  vase. 
[  Hope,  Cbsiumet  of  the  Amdenia,  pL  156.) 


The  scholiast  on  the  Iliad  {L  c)  reckons  six  va- 
rieties of  trumpets  ;  the  first  he  oills  the  Grecian 
^d\wty^  which  Athena  discovered  for  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians, and  the  sixth,  termed  by  him  icar*  ^(<fx^*'« 
the  rvfxnirucrl  <rd\Tiy^,  he  describes  as  bent  at  the 
extremity  {Kt&dmva  K9K\axry4vov  tx^^^^)  \  ^^^  ^7 
this  we  must  unauestionably  understand  the  sacred 
trumpet  (Upartic^  <rdAiriy|,  Lydus,  de  Mem.  iv.  6), 
the  Ukwu  already  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.    (Compare  Lucan,  i.  431.)       [W.  R.] 


TUBILU'STRIUM.  [Quinquatrits.] 
TUBUS,  TUBULUS.  [Fistula.] 
TULLIA'NUM.  [Carcbr.] 
TUMULTUA'RII.  [Tumultus.] 
TUMULTUS  was  the  name  given  to  a  sudden 
or  dangerous  war  in  Italy  or  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
the  word  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  a 
contraction  of  Umor  tnullut,  (Cic.  PkiL  viii.  1  • 
tumultus  dictus,  quan  Hmor  muUuSy  Serv.  ad  Virg, 
Am,  ii.  486,  viii.  I  ;  Festus,  t.  r.  TWrntc/^tfartt.) 
It  was  however  sometimes  applied  to  a  sudden  or 
dangerous  war  elsewhere  (Li v.  xxxv.  1,  xli.  6  ; 
Cic.  Phil,  V.  12)  ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  correct  use  of  the  word.  Cicero  {Phil,  viiu 
1 )  says  that  there  might  be  a  war  without  a  tu- 
multus, but  not  a  tumultus  without  a  war  ;  but  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  word  was  also  applied 
to  any  sudden  alarm  respecting  a  war  ;  whence  we 
find  a  tumultus  often  spoken  of  as  of  less  importance 
than  a  war  (a  g,  Li  v.  ii.  26),  because  the  results 
were  of  less  consequence,  though  the  fear  might 
have  been  much  greater  than  in  a  regular  war. 

In  the  case  of  a  tumultus  there  was  a  cessation 
from  all  business  {jusUtium)^  and  all  citizens  were 
obliged  to  enlist  without  rc^g|ard  being  had  to  the 
exemptions  {vaeatioMa)  from  military  service,  which 
were  enjoyed  at  other  times.  (Cic^<».;  Lir. 
viL  9,  11,  28,  viii.  20,  zxxiv.  56.)  As  there 
was  not  time  to  enlist  the  soldiers  in  the  regular 
manner,  the  magistrate  appointed  to  command  the 
army  disphiyed  two  banners  {yesriUa)  from  the 
capitol,  one  red,  to  summon  the  infimtry,  and  the 
other  green,  to  summon  the  cavalry,  and  said, 
'^Qui  rempublicam  salvam  vult,  me  sequatur.** 
Those  that  assembled  took  the  military  oath  to- 
gether, instead  of  one  by  one,  as  was  the  usual 
practice,  whence  they  were  called  conjuraii^  and 
their  service  oonjuratio,  (Serv.  ad  Virg,  Aen,  viiu 
1.)  Soldiers  enlisted  in  this  way  were  called 
Tumultuarii  or  SubiiarU,  (Festus,  f.  v, ;  liv.  iii. 
30,  X.  21,  xL  26.) 

TU'NICA  {x^rtiy,  dim,  x«T«*»'f<rifOJ,  xtToffiov), 
the  under^garment  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

1.  Grbbk.  The  Chiton  was  the  only  kind  of 
lirSv/io,  or  under-garment  worn  by  the  Greeks.  Of 
this  there  were  two  kinds,  the  Dorian  and  Ionian. 
The  Dorian  Chiton,  as  worn  by  nudes,  was  a  short 
woollen  shirt,  without  sleeves ;  the  Ionian  was  a 
long  linen  garment,  with  sleeves.  The  under- 
garment, afterwards  distinguished  as  the  Dorian, 
seems  to  have  been  originally  worn  in  the  whole  of 
Greece.  Thucydides  (i.  6)  speaks  as  if  the  long 
linen  garment  worn  at  Athens  a  little  before  his 
time  was  the  most  ancient  kind,  since  he  attributes 
the  adoption  of  a  simpler  mode  of  dress  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  but  we  know  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty that  this  dress  was  brought  over  to  Athens 
by  the  lonians  of  Asia.  (MUller,  d6  Minerva  Po- 
liade,  p.  41,  Dor,  iv.  2.  §  4.)  It  was  commonly 
worn  at  Athens  during  the  Persian  wars,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  entirely  gone  out  of  fashion  about 
the  time  of  Pericles,  from  which  time  the  Dorian 
Chiton  was  the  under  garment  universally  adopted 
by  men  through  the  whole  of  Greece.  (A then, 
xii.  p.  512,  c  ;  Eustath.  p.  954. 47  ;  Thucyd.  L  c; 
Aristoph.  Equit,  1330.) 

The  distinction  between  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
Chiton  still  continued  in  the  dress  of  women.  The 
Spartan  virgins  only  wore  this  one  garment,  and 
had  no  upper  kind  of  clothing,  whence  it  is  some- 
times called  HimaUoM  [Pallium]  as  well  as  Ci»- 
4f  2 
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torn.  (CompAra  Herod,  t.  87  ;  SchoL  ad  El$rip. 
Heemh.  933.)  Euripides  ( //«eat&.  L  e.«  Androwi, 
598)  incorrectly  calla  this  Doric  dress  Peplos,  and 
speaks  of  a  Done  yitpn  as  i»M4mt9X»t,  From  tbe 
drcnmstance  of  their  oolj  wearing  one  garment, 
the  Spartan  Tiigins  were  aJled  Ti^trol  (Plat.  Ufc 
14)  [NuDus],  and  also  pMnxfr^f^t,  (Schol.  «/ 
£»rifK  L  e. ;  Athen.  ziii.  p.  589,  f.)  They  appeared 
in  the  eompany  of  Bien  without  any  further  coTer> 
ing  ;  hut  the  married  women  neTer  did  so  without 
wearing  au  upper  garment  This  Dorie  Chiton 
was  made,  as  stated  aboTO,  of  woollen  stuff;  it 
was  without  sleeyea,  and  was  fitstened  orer  both 
shoalden  by  ehwps  or  buckles  (Wfwoi,  wcp^roi), 
which  were  often  of  eonsideraUe  siae.  (Herod. 
SchoL  ad  Emrip,  IL  ee.)  It  was  frequently  so 
short  as  not  to  reach  the  knee  (Clem.  Alex.  Paed. 
ii.  10,  p.  258),  as  is  shown  in  the  figure  of  Diana, 
on  p.  276,  who  is  represented  as  equipped  for  the 
chase.  It  was  only  joined  together  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  was  left  partly  open  or  slit  up 
(o-X<ffT^f  X^'''*'*^*  PoUnz,  Tii.  55),  to  allow  a  free 
motion  of  the  limbs:  the  two  skirts  (vr^pvyef) 
thus  frequently  flew  open,  whence  the  Spartan 
virgins  were  sometimes  called  ftupofkiipiits  (Pollux, 
JL  r. ),  and  Euripides  {Amdrom,  l.  e.)  speaks  of  them 
as  with 

Examples  of  this  ^ler^t  x^'''*"'  ^**  frequently 
seen  in  works  of  art:  the  following  cut  is  taken 
from  a  bas-relief  in  the  British  Museum,  which  re- 
presents an  Amaaon  with  a  Chiton  of  this  kind : 
some  parts  of  the  figure  appear  incomplete,  aa  the 
original  is  mutilated.  (See  also  Mub,  Borbon.  toI. 
iT.u21.) 


The  Ionic  (Hiiton,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  long 
and  loose  garment,  reaching  to  the  feet  («t»8ijpi|f  X 
with  wide  sleeves  {K6pat\  and  was  generally  made 
of  linen.  The  sleeves,  however,  appear  usually  to 
have  covered  only  the  upper  part  of  the  arm ;  for 
in  ancient  works  of  art  we  seldom  find  the  sleeves 
extending  further  than  the  elbow,  and  sometimes 
not  so  far.  The  sleeves  were  sometimes  slit  up, 
and  fastened  together  with  an  elegant  row  of 
brooches  (Aelian,  V.  H.  i.  18),  and  it  is  to  this 
kind  of  garment  that  Bottiger  {Kleme  Sekri/l  vol.  iii. 
p.  56)  incorrectly  gives  the  name  of  ax^f^is  X^^*'*'* 
The  Ionic  Chiton,  according  to  Herodotus  (v.  87, 
88),  was  originally  a  (Parian  dress,  and  passed  over 
to  Athens  from  Ionia.  The  women  at  Athens  ori- 
ginally wore  the  Doric  Chiton,  but  were  compelled 

change  it  for  the  Ionic  after  they  bad  killed. 
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with  the  bncklea  or  daaps  of  their  dwei,  the  sbgfe 
Athenian  who  had  returned  alire  from  the  exppci- 
tion  against  Aegina,  because  there  were  no  bodLks 
or  dasps  required  in  the  Ionic  dreasL  The  Moses 
an  genesally  represented  with  thia  Chitesi.  The 
woodcut  annexed,  taken  from  a  statee  in  the 
British  Museum,  represents  the  Muae  Thalia  «es^ 
ing  an  lonie  Chiton.  The  Peplom  has  fidlen  off  her 
shoulders,  and  is  held  up  by  the  left  hand.  The 
right  arm  holding  a  Pedum  isa  modem  wworst'sa. 


^f^ 


Both  kinds  of  dress  were  fiwtened  roand  the 
middle  with  a  girdle  [Zona],  and  aa  the  looic 
Chiton  was  usu^ly  longer  than  the  body,  part  of 
it  was  drawn  up  so  that  the  dress  might  not  rvach 
further  than  the  feet,  and  the  part  jwhich  was  so 
drawn  up  overhung  or  overlapped  the  girdle,  and 
was  called  a^Avoi. 

There  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  dress,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  species  of  double  Chiton,  called  S»- 
vAotr,  SiTAetSior,  and  iffuSnrAelSior.  Some  writen 
suppose  that  it  was  a  kind  of  little  doak  thrown 
over  the  Chiton,  in  which  case  it  would  be  aa 
Amictns,  and  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  Chiton ; 
but  Becker  and  others  maintain  that  it  was  i»t  a 
separate  article  of  dress,  but  vrss  merely  the  uj^kt 
psirt  of  the  cloth  forming  the  Chiton,  which  was 
larger  than  was  required  for  the  ordinary  Chiton, 
and  was  therefore  thrown  over  the  firont  and  back. 
The  following  cuU  (  Mut,  Borbom.  vol  ii  t.  4,  6)  will 
give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  form  of  this  garment  than 
any  description. 
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It  seems  imposrible  to  determine  with  oertainty 
whether  the  Diploidion  fonned  part  of  the  Chiton, 
•r  was  a  separate  piece  of  dress.  Those  writers 
vho  maintain  the  former  view,  think  that  it  is 
|uite  proyed  by  the  left'hand  figure  in  the  pre- 
eding  cnt ;  but  this  is  not  condusiTe  evidence, 
inoe  the  Chiton  may  hare  terminated  at  the  waist 
n  the  light-hand  figure  we  see  that  the  Chiton  is 
^rded  round  the  middle  of  the  body,  as  described 
kbove,  and  that  the  fold  which  overhangs  {K6Kros) 
brma,  with  the  end  of  the  Diploidion,  a  parallel 
ine,  which  was  always  the  caae.  This  is  also 
>laiuly  seen  in  the  woodcut  to  the  article  Umbra- 
:uLUM.  Since  the  Diploidion  was  fastened  over 
he  shoulders  by  means  of  buckles  or  clasps,  it  was 
lalled  iirmfds^  which  Muller  (Arch'doL  d,  Ktmtty 
I  339.  4)  supposes  from  Eurip.  Hecub,  553,  and 
Vthen.  ziii.  p.  606,  b,  to  have  been  only  the  end  of 
lie  garment  fiutened  on  the  shoulder ;  but  these 
Missages  do  not  necessarily  prove  this,  and  Pollux 
vii.  49)  evidently  undentaads  the  word  as  mean- 
ng  a  garment  itself. 

fiesidee  the  word  x*''^^^%  ^^  "l^o  ™^^  ^^^  ^® 
Uminutives  x'^w^o^icof  and  x<TiJ^ioy,  the  former  of 
which  is  generally  applied  to  a  garment  worn  by 
nen,  and  the  latter  to  one  worn  by  women,  though 
;hi8  distinction  is  not  always  preserved.  A  qnes- 
Xon  arises  whether  these  two  words  relate  to  a  dif- 
ferent garment  from  the  Chiton,  or  mean  merely  a 
inialier  one.  Many  modem  writers  think  that  the 
Chiton  was  not  worn  immediately  next  the  skin, 
but  that  there  was  worn  under  it  a  shirt  (xvrwitr- 
Koi)  or  chemise  (xcrtif^ioy).  In  the  dress  of  men, 
however,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
case  ;  since  we  find  x"^^^*^*^^^  frequently  used  as 
identical  with  X""^^*  ^^^  spoken  of  as  the  only 
under  garment  worn  by  individuals.  (T3  Ifi&nov  koL 
T6y  x*^^^<f»^^^i  Pl*t  Hipp.  Min,  p.  368  ;  Dem.  m 
Mid.  p.  583.  21 ;  Aesch.  w  Tim,  p.  143 ;  Athen. 
xii.  p.  545,  a.)  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that 
females  were  accustomed  to  wear  a  chemise  {X'^rti- 
viov)  under  their  Chiton,  and  a  representation  of 
such  an  one  is  given  in  p.  185.  (Compare  Athen. 
ziiL  p.  590,  £  ;  Aristoph.  Lysistr,  48,  150.) 

It  was  the  usual  practice  among  the  Greeks  to 
wear  an  Himation,  or  outer  garment,  over  the 
Chiton,  but  firequently  the  Chiton  was  worn  alone. 
A  person  who  wore  only  a  Chiton  was  called  imvo- 
Xiruy  {oloxircfy  in  Homer,  Od,  xiv.  489),  an 
epithet  given  to  the  Spartan  virgins,  as  explained 
above.  In  the  same  way,  a  person  who  wore  only 
an  Uimation,  or  outer  garment,  was  called  iix^r»y, 
(Xen.  Mem.  i.  6.  §  2  ;  Aelian,  V.  H,  vii.  13 ; 
Diod.  Sic.  xl  26.)  The  Athenian  youths,  in  the 
earlier  times,  wore  only  the  Chiton,  and  when  it 
became  the  fashion,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to 
wear  an  outer  garment  over  it,  it  was  regarded  as 
a  mark  of  effeminacy.  (Aristoph.  Nub.  964,  com- 
pared with  987.) 

Before  passing  on  to  the  Roman  under  garment, 
it  remains  to  explain  a  few  terms  which  are  ap- 
plied to  the  different  kinds  of  Chiton.  In  Uter 
times,  the  Chiton  worn  by  men  was  of  two  kinds, 
the  itfi4>tftdtrxo^os  and  the  irtpofidaxa^oSy  the 
former  the  dress  of  freemen,  the  latter  that  of  skives. 
(Pollux,  vii  47.)  The  dfipifAdcrxa^os  appears  to 
have  signified  not  only  a  garment  which  had  two 
sleeves,  but  also  one  which  had  openings  for  both 
arms  ;  while  the  ^cpo/M^frxaAot,  on  the  contrary, 
hiid  only  a  sleeve,  or  rather  an  opening  for  the 
left  arm,  leaving  the  right,  with  the  shoulder  and  a 
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Dart  of  the  breast  uncovered,  whence  it  is  called 
Hvfjds^  a  representation  of  which  is  given  on  p.  51 2. 
When  the  sleeves  of  the  Chiton  reached  down  to 
the  hands,  it  seems  to  have  been  properiy  called 
XcifM8e#T^r  (Qell.  vii  12,  see  woodcut,  p.  329), 
though  this  word  seems  to  have  been  frequently 
used  as  equivalent  to  d^piftdirxaKos.  (Uetych.  s.  v. 
'Afupiftdaxo^f') 

A  x"**^  Spdoardiios  was  one  which  was  not 
fiutened  round  the  body  with  a  girdle  (Pollux,  vii 
48  ;  Phot  Lex.  p.  346,  Pors.) :  a  X"'^''  oroAiSw- 
r6s  seems  to  have  had  a  kind  of  flounce  at  the 
bottom.  (Pollux  vii  54  ;  Xenoph.  C^yrcp.  vi.  4. 
§2.) 

On  the  subject  of  the  Greek  Chiton  in  general, 
see  Muller,  Donam^  iv.  2.  §  3, 4,  Arckaologie  der 
KunaL,  §  337,  339 ;  Becker,  CharHdesy  vol.  il 
p.  309,  &C. 

2.  Roman.  The  TWatca  of  the  Romans,  like 
the  Greek  Chiton,  was  a  woollen  under  garment, 
over  which  the  Toga  was  worn.  It  was  the  Indu- 
meHimm  or  Indtdus^  as  opposed  to  the  Amietua,  the 
general  term  for  the  toga,  pallium,  or  any  other 
outer  garment  [Amictus.]  The  Romans  are 
said  to  have  had  no  other  clothinff  originally  but 
the  toga ;  and  when  the  Tunic  was  first  introduced, 
it  was  merely  a  short  garment  without  sleeves,  and. 
was  called  Colobium.  (Gell.  vii  12 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Aen.  ix.  616.)  It  was  considered  a  mark  of  effe- 
minacy for  men  to  wear  Tunics  with  long  sleeves 
(manuxUae)  and  reaching  to  the  feet  {talares). 
(Cic.  Cat  il  10.)  Julius  Caesar  was  accustomed 
to  wear  one  which  had  sleeves,  with  fringes  at  the 
wrist  {ad  fnanu$  fmbriata^  Suet  JuL  45),  and  in 
the  later  timet  of  the  empire,  tunics  with  sleeves, 
and  reaching  to  the  feet,  became  common. 

The  Tunic  was  girded  (ctncto)  with  a  belt  or 
girdle  around  the  waist,  but  was  usually  worn 
loose,  without  being  girded,  when  a  person  was  at 
home,  or  wished  to  be  at  his  ease.  (Hor.  SaU  il 
1.  73  ;  Ovid,  Am.  I  9.  41.)  Hence  we  find  the 
terms  dnetut^  praeeindue^  and  suodncttu^  applied, 
like  the  Greek  tH^oafos^  to  an  active  and  diligent 
person,  and  discinctu$  to  one  who  was  idle  or  disso- 
lute. (Hor.  SaL  I  5.  6,  ii.  6. 107,  Epod.  I  34.) 

The  form  of  the  Tunic,  as  worn  by  men,  is  re- 
presented in  many  woodcuts  in  this  work.  In 
works  of  art  it  usually  terminates  a  little  above  the 
knee ;  it  has  short  sleeves,  covering  only  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm,  and  is  girded  at  the  waist  (see 
cuts,  pp.  90,  808) :  the  sleeves  sometimes,  though 
less  frequently,  extend  to  the  hands  (cut,  p.  141). 

Both  sexes  usually  wore  two  tunics,  an  outer 
and  an  under,  the  latter  of  which  was  worn  next 
the  skin,  and  corresponds  to  our  shirt  and  che- 
mise. Varro  (<q).  Notu  xiv.  36)  says,  that  when 
the  Romans  began  to  wear  two  tunics,  they  called 
them  Subueula  and  Indutium^  the  former  of  which 
Bottiger  (JSalnna,  vol.  il  p.  1 1 3)  supposes  to  be  the 
name  of  the  under  tunic  of  the  men,  and  the  latter 
of  that  of  the  women.  But  it  would  appear  from 
another  passage  of  Varro  (X.  Z^.  v.  131,  ed.  Miiller) 
referred  to  by  Becker  {Galltie,  vol.  ii.  p.  89),  as  if 
Varro  had  meant  to  give  the  name  of  Subuada  to 
the  under  tunic,  and  that  of  Indusium  or  Iniusium 
to  the  outer,  though  the  passage  is  not  without  dif- 
ficulties. It  appears,  however,  that  Stdmada  was 
chiefly  used  to  designate  the  under  tunic  of  men. 
(Suet  Aug.  82  ;  Hor.  EpiO.  1 1.  95.)  The  word 
interula  was  of  later  origin,  and  seems  to  have  ap- 
plied equally  to  the  under  tunic  of  both  sexes. 
4  F  3 
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(Apul.  Florid,  ii.  p.  32 ;  Mtknm,  viiL  p^  533,  ed. 
Oad.  ;  Vopitc  Prvb.  4.)  The  Stipparm  or  ^Mtp- 
parmm  it  Mud  by  Fettoi  («.  r.)  to  have  been  a  linen 
▼eet,  and  to  hare  been  tlie  lame  as  the  Stdmemla ; 
bnt  Varro  (t.  131),  on  the  contrary,  tpeaki  of  it 
at  a  kind  of  oitter  garment,  and  contrattt  it  with 
Smbmemia^  which  he  deriree  from  ni6/«t,  while  tmp- 
paru$  he  derives  from  tvpni.  The  passage  of  Lncan 
(ii.  364)  in  which  it  it  mentioned  doet  not  enable 
nt  to  decide  whether  it  wat  an  ooter  or  onder  gar- 
ment, but  would  rather  lead  ns  to  suppose  that  it 
was  the  former.  Persons  sometimes  wore  serend 
tnnics,  at  a  protection  against  cold  :  Auffostns  wore 
four  in  the  winter,  bnides  a  Subucula.  (Suet 
Amp.  82.) 

As  the  dress  of  a  man  nsoally  consisted  of  an 
under  tunic,  an  outer  tunic,  and  the  toga,  so  that 
of  a  woman,  in  like  manner,  consisted  of  an  under 
tunic  (TWuo  mfiMo,  Orll.  z.  15X  an  outer  tunic, 
and  the  palla.  The  outer  tunic  of  the  Roman 
matron  was  properly  cuIImI  Stola  [Stoli],  and  is 
represented  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  1073 ;  but  the 
annexed  woodcut,  which  represents  a  Roman  em- 
press in  the  character  of  Concordia,  or  Abundantia, 
gires  a  better  jdea  of  iu  form.  (Viseonti,  Mo- 
mumenti  6W*ntt,  n.  34  ;  Bjittiger,  Subma^  taT.  z.) 
Over  the  Tunic  or  Stola  the  Palla  is  thrown  in 
many  folds  but  the  shape  of  the  former  it  still 
distinctly  shown. 


The  tnnics  of  women  were  larger  and  longer 
than  those  of  men,  and  always  had  sleeTes  ;  but  in 
ancient  paintings  and  statues  we  seldom  find  the 
sleeves  covering  more  than  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm.  An  example  of  the  contrary  is  seen  in  the 
Afimo  BorboHteo,  vol.  rii.  tav.  3.  Sometimes  the 
tunics  were  adorned  with  golden  ornaments  called 
Lena,  (Festus,  •.  #. ;  Or.  Anpof,  Hesych.  Suid.  s.  v.) 

Poor  people,  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  a 
toga,  wore  the  tunic  alone,  whence  we  find  the 
common  people  called  T^MtoatL  (Cie.  m  RmlL  ii. 
34  ;  Hor.  Epiat.  i.  7.  65.)  Persons  at  work  laid 
aside  the  toga  ;  thus,  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  808,  a 
man  is  represented  ploughing  in  his  tunic  only.  A 
person  who  wore  only  his  tunic  was  frequently 
called  NuDUS. 

Respecting  the  Gavus  Latus  and  the  Cbiviis 
AngTistus,  worn  on  the  tunics  of  the  Senators  and 

(nites  respectively,  lee  Clivus. 
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Wben  a  triumph  was  celebrated,  tbe  ( 
wore,  together  with  an  embroidered  toga  {Too* 
fweto),  a  flowered  tunic  (Thnnea  paUmaia\  also 
called  TVouoa  Joris,  because  it  wat  taken  frmm  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  GapitoUnnt.  (Lir.  x.  7  ;  Hart 
vil  1 ;  Jut.  z.  38.)  [Tridmpbds,  pi  1 166,  a.]  Taain 
of  thit  kind  were  sent  as  prceenta  to  foreigm  kings 
by  the  senate.     (Lir.  zzz.  15,  xzxL  11.) 

TURFBULUM  (»iva«rVMr),  a  cmser.  Tke 
Greeks  and  Romans,  when  thej  aacrifioedi,  coa- 
monly  took  a  little  frankincense  oat  of  the  Acxma^ 
and  let  it  foU  upon  the  flaming  altar.  [  Ara.]  Jf  ore 
rarely  they  used  a  center,  by  meona  of  which  they 
burnt  the  inoente  in  greater  pfofaaioii,  and  which 
wat  in  foct  a  small  moveable  grate  or  Foctlcs. 
(Aelian,  F.  H.  xii  51.)  The  aimezed  voodcat, 
taken  from  an  ancient  painting,  ahowa  the  per- 
formance of  both  of  these  acU  at  the  wmmo  time. 
Winckelmann  (Mom.  liamL  177)  supfMita  it  to  re- 
present Livia,  the  wife,  and  Octaria,  the  niter  of 
Auguttus,  sacrificing  to  Mars  in  gimtitnde  for  hu 
safe  return  from  Spain.  (Hor.  Gkhm.  iiL  14.  5.) 
The  censer  here  represented  hat  two  handW  fior 
the  purpose  of  carrying  it  frmn  place  to  place,  and 
it  ttandt  upon  feet  to  that  the  air  might  be  ad- 
mitted nndeneath,  and  pan  vpwardt  thraigh  the 
foel 


As  the  center  wat  dettined  for  the  wenhip  of 
the  gods,  it  was  often  made  of  gold  or  silver  {Ep. 
ad  HA.  ix.  4  ;  Thncyd.  vi  46)  and  enriched  wiih 
stones  and  gems.  (Herod,  iv.  162  ;  Cic  Verr.  ir. 
21—24.)  We  find  a  silver  censer  in  the  official 
enumerations  of  the  treasures  presented  to  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens :  its  bars  (Sicpc^ir/urra)  were  of 
bronse.  (Bdckh,Cbf7»./Mm>.  vol.  l  pp.  198,  235. 
238.)  [J,Y.] 

TURMA.    [ExiaciTua,  p.  497, K] 

TURRIS  (w^pTos),  a  tower.  The  word  Wpnr, 
fitmi  which  comes  the  Latin  terru^  sonified  ac^ 
cording  to  Dionysius  (i.  26)  any  strong  building 
surrounded  by  walls  ;  and  it  was  from  the  foct  of 
the  Pelasgians  in  Italy  dwelling  in  toch  places 
that  the  same  writer  supposes  them  to  have  been 
called  Tyrsenians  or  Tyrrhenians,  that  is,  Uie  in- 
habitants of  towns  or  cattlet.  TVrrw  in  the  old 
Latin  language  teemt  to  have  been  equivalent  to 
arAs.  (Polyb.  xxvi.  4  ;  05ttling,  Gotdu  d.  Rom. 
Siaatto.  p.  17.)  The  ute  of  towers  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was  various. 

I.  Staiianary  Towen,  1.  Buildings  of  thit  fatm 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  authon,  as 
forming  by  themselvet  pla^  of  reaidence  and 
defence.  Thit  use  of  towers  was  very  common  in 
Africa.  (Diod.  Sic  iil  49,  IHn.  Ant.  pp.  34,  35, 
with  Wesseling^B  notes.)  We  have  examples  in 
the  tower  of  Hannibal  on  his  estate  between 
Acholla  and  Thapsut  (Liv.  xxxiii.  48),  the  i 
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Yfjia  of  Jugurtba  (Sallnst  Ji^.  108),  tbe  tower  of 
I  private  citizen  without  the  walls  of  Carthage,  by 
he  help  of  which  Scipio  took  the  city  (Appian. 
F'tta.  117)  ;  and,  in  Spain,  the  tower  in  which 
3n.  Scipio  was  burnt  (Appian.  Hisp,  16.)  Such 
lowers  were  common  in  the  frontier  provinces  of 
;he  Roman  empire.   (Ammian.  MaroelL  zxriii  2.) 

2.  They  were  erected  within  cities,  partly  to 
'orm  a  last  retreat  in  case  the  city  should  be  tajken, 
ind  partly  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  In  almost 
ill  Greek  cities,  which  were  usually  built  upon  a 
^ill,  rock,  or  some  natural  elevation,  there  was  a 
cind  of  tower,  a  castle,  or  a  citadel,  built  upon  the 
highest  part  of  the  rock  or  hill,  to  which  the  name 
)f  Acropolit  was  given,  as  at  Athens,  Corinth, 
Argos,  Messene,  and  many  other  placet.  The 
oapitolium  at  Rome  answered  the  same  purpose 
IS  the  Acropolis  in  the  Greek  cities ;  and  of  the 
laroe  kind  were  the  tower  of  Agathocles  at  Utica 
(Appian.  Pun.  14),  and  that  of  Antonia  at  Jeru- 
salem. (Joseph.  Bdl.  Jud,  v.  5.  §  8,  AeL  Apottol. 
Kxi.  31.) 

3.  The  fortifications  both  of  cities  and  camps 
were  strengthened  by  towers,  which  Were  placed 
at  intervals  on  the  mums  of  the  former  [Murus] 
and  the  vallum  of  the  latter ;  and  a  similar  use 
was  made  of  them  in  the  lines  (circumvallatio) 
drawn  round  a  besieged  town.  [Vallum.]  They 
were  generally  used  at  the  gates  of  towns  and  of 
Btative  camps.  [Porta.]  The  use  of  temporary 
towers  on  walls  to  repel  an  attack  will  be  noticed 
below. 

IT.  Moveable  Totoere.  Tliese  were  among  the 
most  important  engines  used  in  storming  a  fortified 
place.  They  were  of  two  kinds.  Some  were 
made  so  that  they  could  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
carried  to  the  scene  of  operations:  these  were 
called  foldingtowers  (x^pyoi  m-^KToioriirrtry/i^yoi, 
turns  plicatiies^  or  portable  towers,  ^ofnrrol  wpyoi). 
The  otlier  sort  were  constructed  on  wheels,  so  as 
to  be  driven  up  to  the  vrtdh ;  and  hence  they  were 
called  turres  ambuiatoriae  or  wbrotaUiie,  But  the 
turrea  plicalilea  were  generally  made  with  wheels, 
so  that  they  were  also  emUmlatoriae. 

The  first  invention  or  improvement  of  such 
towers  is  ascribed  by  Athenaeus  the  mechanician 
(quoted  by  Lipeius,  Oper.  vol.  iii.  p.  297)  to  the 
Gn^eks  of  Sicily  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  I.  (b.  c 
405.)  DiodorusXziv.  51)  mentions  towers  on  wheels 
as  used  by  Dionysius  at  the  siege  of  Motya.  He 
had  before  (xiii.  54)  mentioned  towers  as  used  at 
the  siege  of  Selinus  (b.  c.  409),  but  he  does  not 
say  that  they  were  on  wheels.  According  to  others, 
they  were  invented  by  the  engineers  in  the  service 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  the  most  fiimous  of  whom 
were  Polyidns,  a  Thessalian,  who  assisted  Philip  at 
the  siege  of  Byzantium,  and  his  pupils  Chaereas 
and  Diades.  (Vitruv.  x.  19.  s.  13.)  Heron  (c.  13) 
ascribes  their  invention  to  Diades  and  Chaereas, 
Vitruvius  (L  e.)  to  Diades  alone,  and  Athenaeus 
{L  c.)  says  that  they  were  improved  in  the  time  of 
Philip  at  the  siege  of  Byzantium.  Vitruvius  states 
that  the  towers  of  Diades  were  carried  about  by 
the  army  in  separate  pieces.  Respecting  the 
towers  used  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  at  the  siege 
of  Rhodes,  see  Helbpolis. 

Appian  mentions  the  turres  plicatiles  (BelL  Cw. 
V.  36,  87)«  and  states  that  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes 
Oissius  took  such  towers  with  him  in  his  ships, 
and  had  them  set  up  on  the  spot.     (Id,  iv.  72.) 

Besides  the  finequent  allusions  in  ancient  writere 
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to  the  moveable  towers  (htrres  mobiles^  Liv.  xxl. 
11),  we  have  particular  descriptions  of  them  by 
Vitruvius  (x.  19.  s.  13X  and  Vegetius  (iv.  17). 

They  were  generally  made  of  beams  and  planks, 
and  covered,  at  Icut  on  the  three  sides  which  were 
exposed  to  the  besieged,  with  iron,  not  only  for 
protection,  but  also,  according  to  Joeephus,  to  in- 
crease their  weight  and  thus  make  them  steadier. 
They  were  also  covered  with  raw  hides  and  quilts, 
moistened,  and  sometimes  with  alum,  to  protect 
them  from  fire.  The  use  of  alum  for  this  purpose 
appean  to  have  originated  with  Sulhi  at  the  siege 
of  Athena.  (Amm.  Mart.  xx.  and  Claud.  Quadrig. 
op.  Lips,  p.  300.)  Their  height  was  such  as  to 
overtop  the  walls,  towers,  and  all  other  fortifica- 
tions of  the  besieged  place.  (Liv.  xxi.  1 1.)  Vitru- 
vius (^c),  followinff  Diades,  mentions  two  sizes 
of  towers.  The  smallest  ought  not,  he  says,  to  be 
less  than  60  cubits  high,  17  wide,  and  one-fifth 
smaller  at  the  top  ;  and  the  greater  120  cubits  high 
and  28^  wide.  Heron  (e.  18),  who  also  follows 
Diades,  agree*  with  Vitruvius  so  fiu>,  but  adds  on 
intermediate  size,  half-way  between  the  two,  90 
cubits  high.  Vegetius  mentions  towen  of  30,  40, 
and  50  feet  square.  They  were  divided  into  sto- 
ries {tabulata  or  toeto),  and  henoe  they  are  called 
turres  oouiahulaiae,  (Liv.  xxi.  84.)  Towen  of 
the  three  sizes  just  mentioned  consisted  respec- 
tively of  10,  15,  and  20  stories.  The  stories  de> 
creased  in  height  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
Diades  and  Chaereas,  accordmg  to  Heron,  made 
the  lowest  stoiy  7  cubits  and  12  digits,  those  about 
the  middle  5  cubits,  and  the  upper  4  cubits  and 
one-third  of  a  cubit 

The  sides  of  the  towers  were  pierced  with  win- 
dows, of  which  there  were  several  to  each  story. 

These  rules  were  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  pno> 
tice.  Towen  were  made  of  6  stories,  and  even 
fewer.  (Died.  xiv.  51.)  Those  of  10  stories  were 
very  common  (Hirt  Beil,  ChlL  viii.  41 ;  SiL  ItaL 
xiv.  300),  but  towen  of  20  stories  are  hardly,  if 
ever,  mentioned.  Plutarch  (LueuU,  10)  speaks  of 
one  of  100  cubits  high  used  by  Mithridates  at  the 
siege  of  Cyzicus. 

The  use  of  the  stories  was  to  leceire  the  engines 
of  vrar  [Tormbnta],  and  slingen  and  archen 
were  stationed  in  them  and  on  the  tops  of  the 
towers.  (Liv.  xxi  11.)  In  the  lowest  story 
was  a  battering-ram  [A ribs]  ;  and  in  the  middle 
one  or  more  bridges  (ponies)  made  of  beams  and 
planks,  and  protected  at  the  sides  by  hurdles. 
Scaling-ladden  (scalae)  were  also  carried  in  the 
towers,  and  when  the  missiles  had  cleared  the 
walls,  these  bridges  and  ladden  enabled  the  be- 
siegen  to  rush  upon  them. 

The  towen  were  placed  upon  wheels  (generally 
6  or  8),  that  they  might  be  brought  up  to  the 
walls.  These  wheels  were  placed  for  security  in- 
side of  the  tower. 

The  tower  was  buUt  so  tu  from  the  besieged 
place  as  to  be  out  of  the  enemy^s  reach,  and  then 
pushed  up  to  the  walls  by  men  stationed  inside  of 
and  behind  it  (Caesar,  JS.  G,  ii.  30,  81  ;  Q.  Curt 
viii.  10.)  The  attempt  to  draw  them  forward  by 
beasts  of  burthen  was  sometimes  made,  but  was 
easily  defeated  by  shooting  the  beasts.  (Prooop. 
BdL  Goth.  i.  ap.  Lips.  p.  298.)  They  were  gene- 
rally brought  up  upon  the  Agobr  (Hirtins,  I  c.\ 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  a  tower  stuck 
fast  or  fell  over  on  account  of  the  softness  of  the 
agger.  (Ut.  xzzii  17;  Q.  Curt  it.  6.  §  9.)  Tbey 
4  p  4 
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were  pkwed  oo  tiie  agger  belbn  it  wm  6ompleted« 
to  protect  the  loldien  in  working  at  it  (Sail. 
Jt^urtL  76;  Caenr,  B.  (?.  vii.  22.)  When  the 
tower  wa»  brooght  np  to  the  walU  without  an 
o^ycr,  the  ground  was  leTeUed  before  it  by  meant 
of  the  Mu8cc;i.ua 

These  towen  were  aeeovnted  mott  formidable 
engines  of  attock.  They  were  opposed  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways. 

1.  They  were  set  on  fire,  either  by  sallies  of  the 
besieged^  or  by  missiles  cairying  burning  matter, 
or  by  letting  men  down  from  the  walls  by  ropes, 
dose  to  the  towen,  while  the  besiegen  slept. 
(Veget  ir.  18  ;  Sil.  Ital.  xir.  305.) 

2.  By  nndennining  the  ground  over  which  the 
tower  bad  to  pass,  so  as  to  OTeiaet  it.  (V^get  ir. 
20.) 

3.  By  poshing  it  off  by  main  force  by  iron-ahod 
beams,  a$mrm  or  IraAes.     (Veget.  /.  c) 

4.  By  breaking  or  overturning  it  with  stones 
thrown  from  catapults,  when  it  was  at  a  dittonoe, 
or,  when  it  came  dose  to  the  wall,  by  striking  it 
with  an  iron-shod  beam  hung  from  a  mast  on  the 
wall,  and  thus  resembling  an  Aries. 

5.  By  increasing  the  height  of  the  wall ;  firit 
with  masonry,  and  afterwards  with  beams  and 
pUnks,  and  also  by  the  erection  of  temporary 
wooden  towen  on  the  walls.  (Cwmar,  B.  O,  Tii. 
22  ;  Veget.  !▼.  19.)  This  mode  of  defence  was 
answered  by  the  besiegen  in  two  ways.  Either 
the  agger  on  which  the  tower  stood  was  raised,  as 
by  Cae«r  at  the  siege  of  Avaricum  {B,  O,  L  o.),  or 
a  smaller  tower  was  eonstnicted  within  the  upper 

rof  the  tower,  and  when  completed  was  raised 
screws  and  ropes.  (VegeU  /L  e.)  On  these 
towen  in  genersl  see  Lipsius,  PoUorotL  in  Oper, 
ToL  iii.  pp.  296—356. 

III.  Caeiar  (/?.  C  d.  8—4))  describes  a  peculiar 
sort  of  tower,  which  was  invented  at  the  siege  of 
Massilia,  and  called  turrit  laterieia^  or  latereuluM* 
It  partook  somewhat  of  the  character  both  of  a 
fixed  and  of  a  besieging  tower.  It  was  bnilt  oi 
masonry  near  the  walls  of  the  town  to  aSbrd  the 
besiegen  a  retnsat  from  the  sudden  lallies  of  the 
enemy  ;  the  builden  were  protected  by  a  moToable 
cover ;  and  the  tower  was  pierced  with  windows 
for  shooting  out  missiles. 

IV.  Towen  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  turret 
ambuiatoriae  (excepting  of  cootm  the  wheels)  were 
constructed  on  ships,  for  the  attack  of  fortified 
places  by  sea.  (Caei.  BelL  Civ,  iii.  40,  where, 
respecting  the  term  ad  Ubram^  tee  the  commenta- 
ton  ;  Liv.  xxiv.  34;  Appian.  Mitk.  73,  BeiL  Civ, 
T.  106;  Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  12.) 

V.  Small  towen  carrying  a  few  armed  men 
were  placed  on  the  backs  of  elephants  used  in  batUe. 
(Liv.  xxxvii.  40.) 

VI.  The  words  vipyos  and  turrit  are  applied  to 
an  army  drawn  up  in  a  deep  oblong  column.  (QelL 
X.  9  ;  Cato,  <2«  He  Milit.  ap,  Fest,  «.  v.Serraproe- 
liari,  p.  344,  ed.  MUUer ;  Eustoth.  ad  Horn.  IL 
xil43.)  [P.S.J 

TUTE'LA.  [TuTOB.] 
TUTE'LAE  ACTIO.  [Tutor.] 
T  UTOR.  The  difference  between  a  Tutor  and 
Tutela,  and  Curator  and  Cuiatio  or  Cura,  is  ex- 
plained in  the  article  Curator.  In  the  Roman 
system  there  might  be  persons  who  were  under  no 
potestas,  and  had  property  of  their  own,  but  by 
reason  of  their  age  or  sex  required  protecti<m  for 
their  own  interest,  and  for  the  interest  of  those  who 
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might  be  their  beredea.    This] 
by  the  tutela  to  Impubc 
A  Tutor  derived  his  name  a  * 


ignea 


tnendo  ^  from  pr»- 
tecting  another  (9imm»  TkOor).  His  power  and  of- 
fice were  **  Tutela,"  which  is  thua  defined  by  Sorici 
Sulpicias  (Dig.  26.  tit.  1.  a.  1) :  **  Tntelft  est  tu 
ac  potestss  in  capito  libera  ad  tnwMlnm  earn  qsi 
propter  aetatem  suam  {aua)  tjptaatt  se  dtfeoAen 
nequit  jure  civil!  data  ac  prrmisaa  **  After  the 
word  **  suam  **  it  has  been  suggested  bj  Rad«r? 
that  something  like  what  folk>ws  haa  been  om  tird 
by  the  copyists :  **  eamve  quae  propter  aexnm,**  a 
conjecture  which  seems  veiy  probable.  Tuteia  ex- 
presses both  the  status  of  the  Tutor  and  that  of  ue 
person  who  was  In  Tutela.  The  tateU  of  Ib- 
puberes  was  a  kind  of  Potestas,  aooording  to  the 
old  kiw :  that  of  Mulieres  was  merely  a  Jus. 

As  to  the  classification  of  the  different  kinds 
(Sfemera)  of  Tutela,  the  jurists  difiercd.  Some 
made  five  genera,  as  Quintus  Mocius;  otben  thr««, 
Servius  Sulpicius ;  and  othen  two,  aa  Labeik. 
The  most  convenient  divisicm  is  into  two  geaexz, 
the  tutela  of  Impubxrxs  (|M9m2U»  p^iUaey,  and 
the  tuteU  of  Women.  The  pupiUus  or  the  popiila 
is  the  male  or  the  female  who  is  under  Tutela. 

Every  paterfiunilias  had  power  to  appoint  by 
testament  a  Tutor  for  his  children  who  were  in  ha 

fewer :  if  they  were  males,  only  in  case  tbi^  were 
mpttberes  ;  if  they  were  females,  also  in  case  they 
were  marriageable  (nubilet\  that  is  above  tweire 
yean  of  age.  Therefore  if  a  tutor  was  appointed 
for  a  male,  he  was  released  finom  the  TuteU  oo  a:- 
taining  puberty  (fourteen  yean  of  age),  bat  the 
female  still  continued  in  tuteU,  unless  ahe  was  r^ 
leased  fiom  it  b^  the  Jus  Liberorum  under  the 
Lex  Julia  ct  Paput  Poppaea.  A  man  could  only 
appoint  a  Tutor  for  his  grandchildren,  in  case  their 
would  not  upon  his  death  come  into  the  power  k 
their  father.  A  fother  could  upoint  a  tutor  iot 
Postumi,  provided  they  would  have  been  in  his 
power,  if  they  had  been  born  in  his  life-time.  A 
man  could  appoint  a  tutor  for  his  wife  in  nmnii, 
and  for  his  daughter-in-law  (nam)  who  was  in 
the  manus  of  his  son.  The  usual  foim  of  appoint- 
ing a  Tutor  was  this:  **  Lucium  Titium  Liberis 
meis  tutorem  do.**  A  man  could  also  give  his  wife 
in  manu  the  power  of  choosing  a  tutor  (pdoris 
optio)  ;  and  the  optio  might  be  eitber  plena  or 
angusta.  She  who  had  the  plena  optia  might 
choose  (and  consequently  change)  her  tutor  any 
number  of  times :  she  who  had  the  angusta  optio 
was  limited  in  her  choice  to  the  number  of  times 
which  the  testator  had  fixed.  [Trstamxntum.] 
The  power  to  appoint  a  tutor  by  will  was  either 
given  or  confirmed  by  the  Twelve  Tablea  The 
earliest  instance  recorded  of  a  testamentaiy  Tutor 
is  that  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  being  appointed  by 
the  will  of  Ancns  (Liv.  i.  34),  which  may  be  taken 
to  prove  this  much  at  least,  that  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing a  tutor  by  will  was  considered  by  the 
Romans  as  one  of  their  oldest  legal  institutions. 
The  nearest  kinsmen  were  usually  appointed  Ta- 
tores,  and  if  a  testator  passed  over  such,  it  was  a 
reflection  on  their  character  (Cic.  jm>  P,  Sectfo,  52), 
that  is,  we  must  suppose,  if  the  testator  himself 
was  a  man  in  good  repute.  PerK>ns  named  and 
appointed  Tutores  by  a  will  were  Tutores  Dativi : 
those  who  were  chosen  under  the  power  given  by 
a  will  were  Tutores  Optivi     ((}aius,  i  154.) 

If  the  testator  appointed  no  tutor  by  his  wiQ, 
the  tutela  was  given  by  the  Twelve  Tablet  to  the 
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nearest  Agnati,  and  nich  Tntores  wen  called  Legi* 
timi.  The  nearest  Anuti  were  also  the  heredes  in 
case  of  the  immediate  hendes  of  the  Testator  dying 
intestate  and  without  issue,  and  the  tutek  was 
therefore  a  right  which  they  claimed  as  well  as  a 
duty  imposed  on  them.  Persius  (ii.  12)  alludes  to 
the  daim  of  the  Tutor  as  heres  to  his  pupillus.  A 
son  who  was  puhes,  was  the  legitimus  tutor  .of  a 
sou  who  was  impuhes  ;  and  if  there  was  no  son  who 
was  pubes,  the  son  who  was  impabes  had  his  &ther  V 
brother  (pairmus)  for  his  tutor.  The  same  rule  ap- 
plied to  females  also,  tUl  it  was  altered  by  a  Lex 
Claudia.  If  theie  were  several  agnati  in  the  same 
degree,  they  were  all  tutores.  If  there  were  no 
Agnati,  the  tutela  belonged  to  the  Gentiles,  so  long 
as  the  Jus  Gentiliciam  was  in  force.  (Gains,  iii 
17,  and  L  164.)  The  tutela  in  which  a  freedman 
was  with  respect  to  his  Patronus  was  also  Legitima; 
not  that  it  was  expressly  given  by  the  words  {Ut) 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  it  flowed  from  the  lex 
as  a  consequence  (per  eotuequmtiam^  UIp.  Frag. 
tit  11);  for  as  the  hereditates  of  intestate  liberti 
and  libertae  belonged  to  the  patronus,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  the  tutela  belonged  to  him  also,  since 
the  Twelve  Tables  allowed  the  same  persons  to  be 
tutors  in  the  case  of  an  ingenuus,  to  whom  they 
gave  the  faereditas  in  case  there  was  no  suns  heres. 
(Gains,  i.  165.) 

If  a  free  person  had  been  mancipated  to  another 
either  by  tne  parent  or  coemptionator,  and  such 
other  person  manumitted  the  firee  person,  he  be- 
came his  tutor  fiduciarius  by  analogy  to  the  case  of 
freedman  and  patron.  (Compare  Gains,  L  166  with 
Ulp. Froff,  tit.  1 1 .  s.  5.)  [Emancjlpatio; Fioucia.] 
If  an  impabes  had  neither  a  tutor  Dativus  nor 
Legitimus,  he  had  one  given  to  him,  in  Rome,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Atilia  by  the  Praetor 
Urbaaus  and  the  major  part  of  the  Tribuni  Plebis; 
in  the  provinces  in  such  cases  a  tutor  was  appointed 
by  the  Praesides  under  the  provisions  of  the  Lex 
Julia  et  Titia.  [Lxx  Julia  it  Titxa.]  If  a 
tutor  was  appointed  by  testament  either  sub  condi- 
cione  or  ex  die  certo,  a  tutor  might  be  given  under 
these  Leges  so  long  as  the  condition  had  not  taken 
effect  or  the  day  had  not  arrived :  and  even  when 
a  tutor  had  been  appointed  absolutely  (pttn\  a 
tutor  might  be  given  under  these  Leges  so  long  as 
there  was  no  heres  ;  but  the  power  of  such  tutor 
ceased  as  soon  as  there  was  a  tutor  under  the  tes- 
tament, that  is,  as  soon  as  there  was  a  heres  to 
take  the  hereditas.  If  a  tutor  was  captured  by 
the  enemy,  a  tutor  was  also  given  under  these 
Leges,  but  such  tutor  ceased  to  be  tutor,  as  soon  as 
the  original  tutor  returned  from  captivity,  for  he 
recovered  his  tutela  Jure  PostluniniL 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Atilia  tutors  were 
given  by  the  praetor  in  other  cases,  as  for  instance, 
when  the  legis  actiones  were  in  use,  the  Praetor 
appointed  a  tutor  if  there  was  any  action  between 
a  tutor  and  a  woman  or  ward,  for  the  tutor  could 
not  give  the  necessary  authority  (auctoritas)  to 
the  acts  of  those  whose  tutor  he  was,  in  a  matter 
in  which  his  own  interest  was  concerned.  Other 
cases  in  which  a  tutor  was  given  are  mentioned  by 
Ulpian,!^.  tit  11. 

Ulpian's  division  of  Tutores  is  into  Legitimi, 
SenatiiscoDsultis  constituti,  Moribus  intioductl 
His  legitimi  tutores  comprehend  all  those  who  be- 
come tatores  by  virtue  oif  any  Lex,  and  specially 
by  the  Twelve  Tables :  accordingly  it  comprises 
tutores  in  the  case  of  intestacy,  tutores  appointed 
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by  testament,  for  ihey  were  confirmed  by  the 
Twelve  Tables,  and  tutores  appointed  under  any 
other  Lex  as  the  Atilia.  Various  S^iatosconsulta 
declared  in  what  cases  a  tutor  might  be  appointed ; 
thus  the  Lex  Julia  de  maritandis  ordinibns  (Papia 
et  Poppaea)  enacted  that  the  Praetor  should  ap- 
point a  tutor  for  a  woman  or  a  viigin,  who  was  re- 
quired to  marry  by  this  htw,  **  ad  dotem  dandam, 
dioendam,pranuttendamve,**  if  her  Legitimus  tutor 
was  himself  a  Pupillus :  a  Senatusconsultum  ex- 
tended the  provision  to  the  provinces,  and  enacted 
that  in  such  case  the  praesides  should  appoint  a 
tutor ;  and  also  that  if  a  tutor  was  mutus  or  furiosus, 
another  should  be  appointed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Lex.    The  case  alwve  mentioned  of  a  tutor  being 

E'ven  in  the  case  of  an  action  between  a  tutor  and 
s  ward,  is  a  case  of  a  tutor  Moribus  datus.  In 
the  Imperial  period  from  the  time  of  Claudius  tu- 
tores extra  ordinem  were  appointed  by  the  consuls 
also. 

Only  those  could  be  Tutores  who  were  sui  juris. 
A  person  could  not  be  named  Tutor  in  a  Testa- 
ment, unless  he  had  the  Testamentifiictio  with  the 
Testator,  a  rule  which  excluded  such  persons  as 
Peregrini.  The  Latini  Juniani  were  excluded  by 
the  Lex  Junia.  (Gains,  i.  23.)  Women  could 
not  be  Tutores.  Many  persons  who  were  com- 
petent to  be  Tutores,  might  excuse  themselves 
firom  taking  the  office :  these  grounds  of  excuse 
(exeuBotumes)  were,  among  others,  age,  absence, 
the  being  already  Tutor  in  other  cases,  the  holding 
of  particular  offices  and  other  grounds  which  are 
enumerated  in  the  Fragmenta  Vaticana  (123 — 
247).  In  the  system  of  Justinian  the  tutela  is 
viewed  as  a  Publicum  munus. 

The  power  of  the  Tutor  was  with  respect  to  the 
property  and  pecuniary  mterests,  not  the  person  of 
the  Pupillus,  and  the  passage  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
which  gives  or  confirms  to  a  testator  the  power  of  dis- 
posing of  his  property,  uses  the  phrase,  Uti  legassit 
super  pecunia  tutelave  suae  rei,  that  is  the  Tutela 
of  the  property.  It  was  not  absolutelT  essential 
to  the  notion  of  Tutela  that  the  Tutor  Mould  have 
the  administration  of  property ;  and  he  had  it  not 
in  the  case  of  Mulieres.  It  might  happen  that  the 
Tutores  from  their  nearness  of  blood  and  other 
causes  might  have  the  guardianship  of  the  Im- 
puhes ;  but  then  the  protection  of  the  property  of 
the  Impuhes  was  the  special  office  of  the  Tutor, 
and  the  caie  of  the  infant  belonged  to  the  mother, 
if  she  survived  (autodia  fflo^rttm,  Hor.  Ep,  i.  1, 
22).  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Livy  (iv.  9),  where 
the  mother  and  the  Tutores  could  not  agree  about 
the  marriage  of  the  mother^s  daughter,  the  ma- 
gistratus  decided  in  fiivour  of  the  mother'^  power 
(awMMfacm  pcarenHs  aarinirimn).  As  to  the  later 
law,  see  Dig.  27.  tit  2.  s.  1.  §  6. 

A  pupillus  could  do  no  act  by  which  he  dimi- 
nished his  property,  but  any  act  to  which  he  was 
a  party  was  valid,  so  far  as  concerned  the  pupillus, 
if  it  was  for  his  advantage.  Consequently  a 
pupillus  could  contract  obligationes,  which  were  for 
his  advantage,  without  his  Tutor.  (Gaius,  iii  107.) 
The  Tutores  office  was  ^  negotia  gerere  et  auctori- 
tatem  interponere.**  Thus  the  natural  act  of  the- 
pupillus  beoime  by  auctoritatis  interpositio  of  the 
Tutor,  a  legal  act ;  and  thus  the  pupillus  and  his 
Tutor  formed  one  complete  person,  as  to  legal  ca- 
pacity to  act  No  particuhur  form  was  required 
for  the  expression  of  the  tutores  auctoritas,  and  his 
presence^  when  the  act  was  done  by  the  pupillus, 
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WM  cnoQf  K  if  he  imde  no  opponUon  to  it  (UIp. 
fVoff.  tit  II.  ■.25.)  The  Negotiorum  Oettio  in 
which  the  Tutor  acted  «lone  took  plaoe  when  the 
Papillu  wee  an  Infiuu,  or  abtenti  or  Furionu: 
it  was  hit  dntr  to  pieeenre  and  troprore  the 


property  and  to  do  all  neceMaiy  aets  for  that  pur- 
pote.  When  the  Pnpillns  waa  no  longer  InfiuM, 
he  coold  do  varioos  actt  with  the  Aoctoritas  of  hit 
Tntor :  the  anctoritat  wat  the  content  of  the  Tutor 
to  the  act  of  the  Popillnt,  which  waa  neecatarf  in 
order  to  render  it  a  legal  act  That  it  wat  a  mle 
of  law  that  neither  a  woman  nor  a  papillot  oonld 
alienate  a  Ret  mancipi  without  the  auctoritM  of  a 
Tator :  a  wonan  oomd  alienate  a  Ret  nee  nwncipi 
without  such  eonaenti  but  a  pupillut  could  not 
(Oaiua,  ii.  80.)  The  incapacity  of  the  pupillut  it 
bett  shown  by  the  following  instanee :  if  nis  debtor 
paid  a  debt  to  the  pupillut,  the  money  became  the 
property  of  the  pupiUat,  but  the  debtor  wat  not 
releaM*d,  bccAuso  a  pupillus  could  not  release  any 
duty  that  wat  due  to  himtelf  without  the  aoctoritat 
of  hit  Tntor,  for  he  could  alienate  nothing  without 
aoch  auctoritat,  and  to  releate  hit  debtor  wat  equi- 
valent to  parting  with  a  right  Still  if  the  money 
really  became  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  pupillut, 
or,  as  it  was  expressed  according  to  the  phiateology 
of  the  Roman  Law,si«reap«nMMi  loatplHiorJactma 
wit^  and  he  afterwards  sued  for  it,  the  debtor  might 
answer  hit  demand  by  an  Exceptio  doli  mali. 
(Qaint,  ii.  84 ;  Cic  To^  1 1.)  The  tubject  of  the 
incapaci^  of  Impuberet  and  the  contequent  ne- 
cettity  of  the  anctoritat  of  a  Tutor  it  fiirther  ex- 
plained in  the  artidet  IiiPUBsa  and  In  pans. 

The  tuteht  wat  terminated  by  the  death  or 
capitit  deminutio  maxima  and  media  of  the  Tntor. 
The  cate  of  a  Tutor  being  taken  pritoner  by  the 
enemy  has  been  stated.  (Gains,  L  187.)  A  legi- 
timus  Tutor  became  disqualified  to  be  Tutor  legiti- 
mns  if  he  sustained  a  capitis  deminutio  minima, 
which  was  the  case  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
adopted  (Gains,  1 195  ;  UIp.  />t^.tit  11.  a.  IS); 
but  this  was  not  the  case  with  a  testamenta^ 
Tntor.  The  tuteht  ceasod  b^  the  death  of  the 
pupillus  or  popilla,  or  by  a  capitis  deminutio,  at  for 
inttance  the  papilla  coming  in  manom  riri.  It 
alto  oeated  when  the  pupillut  or  popilla  attained 
the  age  of  Puberty,  which  in  the  male  tex  wat 
fourteen  and  in  the  female  wat  tweWe.  [iMPUBxa.] 
The  tutek  eeated  b^  the  abdicatio  of  the  testa- 
mentary Tntor,  that  is,  when  he  dedared  **  nolle 
ae  tatorem  esse.**  The  Tutor  legitimus  could  only 
get  rid  of  the  Tutela,  in  such  cases  as  he  could  get 
rid  of  it,  by  In  jure  cessio,  a  priTilege  which  the 
Testamentary  tutor  had  not  The  person  to  whom 
the  tutela  was  thns  transferred  was  called  Cetticiut 
Tutor.  If  the  Cessiciot  Tutor  died,  or  sustained  a 
Capitis  deminutio,  or  transfetred  the  tutela  to 
another  by  the  In  jure  cessio,  the  tutela  reTerted 
to  the  legitimus  tutor.  If  the  legitimut  tutor  died, 
or  tnttained  a  capitit  deminutio,  the  oettida  be- 
came extinguithed.  Ulpian  addt  {Frag,  tit  xL 
t.  8) :  **  as  to  what  concerns  adgnati,  there  is  now 
no  cessicia  tutela,  for  it  was  only  permitted  to 
transfer  by  the  In  jure  cessio  the  tutela  of  females, 
and  the  legitima  tutela  of  females  was  done  away 
with  by  a  Lex  Claudia,  except  the  tuteU  patio- 
norum.**  The  power  of  the  legitimus  tntor  to 
transfer  the  tutela,  is  explained  when  we  consider 
what  was  his  reUtion  to  the  female.    [Testa- 

MBNTUM.] 

The  tutela  of  a  tutor  wm  teiminated,  when  he 
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wat  renored  from  the  tntekaai 
his  excBsatio  was  allowed  to  be  j 
of  these  cases,  a  new  tutor  would 
(Gaius,  L  18Z) 

The  tutor,  at  already  obacrrcd,  inigbt  he  ic- 
moved  fi»m  hit  office,  if  be  was  miseoBductis^ 
himtelf:  this  waa  efleded  by  the  AiiMatit  sm- 
peeti,  which  it  mentioned  in  the  Twdw  Tablea 
(Gaina,  L  182  ;  Diikten,  UMttrmeU^  dx.der  A^f 
TVi/Us,  599—604.) 

The  Twelve  Tablet  alto  gave  the  impOfaBt  aa 
action  againtt  the  Tutor  in  letpect  ni  any  SEb- 
manaoement  of  hia  property,  and  if  he  made 
out  hu  ease,  he  was  entitled  to  doable  the  amaat 
of  the  injury  done  to  his  propertr.  X*bia  appean 
to  be  the  action  which  in  the  bigeat  ia  called 
Rationibos  distcahendia,  for  the  eeitlcncat  of  b2 
aocouatt  between  the  Tntor  and  hia  PapOlaa 
Then  wat  alto  the  Jodidnm  tatdae,  whick  esm- 
prehended  the  Actio  tntdae  direeta  and  Coatiaris. 
and  like  the  Actio  dtstiahcBdis  rafiosiilimi  eoold 
only  be  brought  when  the  Tntob  waa  aided.  The 
Actio  tatdae  dirscta  waa  for  a  general  aceoaiDt  of 
the  property  managed  by  the  Tutor,  and  fer  its 
deliveiy  to  the  pupulut  now  become  Pnbetb  The 
tutor  waa  antweiable  not  only  for  loaa  thioogli 
dolat  malut,  but  far  lott  occasmned  bj  want  of 
proper  care.  This  was  an  action  Bonae  fidei  and 
oontequently  In  inoertum  (Qaint,  iv.  62).  If  the 
tutor  was  condenmed  in  inch  a  judidam,  the  ooa- 
seqnence  was  Infiunia.  [Inpamia.]  The  tator 
was  intitled  to  all  proper  allowances  in  reapeU  of 
what  he  had  expended  or  dene  during  hia  maa^e- 
ment  of  the  property  of  the  pupillusL  The  Tutor 
had  the  Actio  tntelaecontraria  againtt  the  paptBat 
for  all  hit  proper  eottt  and  expenaea  ;  and  be 
might  have  alto  a  Calnmniae  judicium,  in  caae  he 
could  thow  that  the  pnpilliit  had  brongbt  an  actim 
againtt  him  from  malieiont  motivet. 

In  order  to  aecnie  the  proper  management  of  the 
proptfty  of  a  pupillut  or  of  a  person  who  wat  la 
curatione,  the  Piaetor  required  the  Tutor  or  (}aa- 
tor  to  give  tecurity  ;  but  no  tecurity  wat  required 
from  Tettamentaiy  Tutorei,  becaaaetliey  had  beea 
telected  by  the  tettator  ;  nor,  generally,  frtan  Ca- 
ratorea  appointed  by  a  Contnl,  Praetor  or  Piaeses, 
for  they  were  appointed  at  being  fit  peisoM. 
(Gaiot,  L  199.) 

The  Tutela  of  women  who  are  pubeiet,  vequiret 
a  tepanUe  oontideration.  If  they  wcie  not  in 
Potettat  or  In  Mann,  yet  they  were  under  a 
Tuteht 

It  wat  an  oU  rule  of  Roman  Law  that  a  woeBmi 
could  do  nothinff  **  tine  anctore,**  that  it  without  a 
tutor  to  give  to  her  actt  a  complete  legal  character. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  2,  the  tpeech  of  Gato  for  the  Lex 
Oppia.)  The  rcatont  for  thit  rule  are  given  ^ 
Cicero  {pro  Mmrtma^  c  13),  by  Ulpian  {FSrag.  tit 
1 1.  t.  1)  and  by  Gaiot  (i.  190)  ;  but  (Saint  con- 
siders the  usual  reasons  as  tothe  rale  being  founded 
on  the  inferiority  of  the  tex,  at  mnatiafrcUay;  hs 
women  who  are  pnberea  {perfkiom  attatu)  manage 
their  own  affiura,  and  in  tome  caaea  a  tator  mast 
interpote  hit  auctoritat  {dieU  ooasa),  and  frequently 
he  is  compelled  to  give  his  aoctoritas  by  the  Piaetor. 
(Gaius,  L  190.)  Ulpian  alto  obtervet  {Frmf.  tit 
1 1. 1.  25)  :  **  in  the  cate  of  p^pilU  and  pnpiUae, 
tutoret  both  manage  their  affisin  and  give  their 
auctoritat  {H  megoiia  penmi  H  oactoritotem  toinr- 
/mmmmO;  hut  the  tutoret  of  women  (muliecea,  that 
it  women  who  are  puberea)  only  give  their  aacto- 
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itas.^*  Tbere  were  other  caaes  abo  in  which  the 
apacity  of  a  Mulier  was  greater  than  that  of  a 
'upillus  or  Papilla.  The  object  of  this  rule  seems 
o  have  been  the  same  as  the  restriction  on  the 
Testamentary  power  of  women,  for  her  Agnati 
«rho  were  a  woman^S  Legitimi  Tutores  were  in- 
created  in  preTenting  the  alienation  of  her  pio- 
terty. 

A  Mulier  might  have  a  Tutor  appointed  by  her 
ather's  Testament ;  or  by  the  Testament  of  her 
msband  in  whose  hand  she  was  (tutor  dativus). 
^he  might  also  receive  from  herhnsband'b  will  the 
Tutoris  Optio  (tator  opiivns).  Women  who  had 
lo  testamentary  Tutor,  were  in  the  tutela  of  their 
Agnati,  until  this  rule  of  law  was  repealed  by  a 
Lex  Claudia,  which  Gkdus  (L  157)  illustiates  as 
follows :  ^  a  mascnlus  impnbes  has  his  frater 
pubes  or  his  patrnns  for  his  tutor;  but  women 
Ijixeminas)  cannot  have  such  a  tutor.**  This  old 
tutela  of  the  Twelve  Tables  {legiUma  Mela)  and 
that  of  manumissores  (paironorum  UtUia)  could  be 
transferred  by  the  In  jure  oessio,  while  that  of 
pupiUi  could  not,  **  being,**  as  Oaius  observes, 
^  not  onerous,  for  it  terminated  with  the  period  of 
puberty.**  But,  as  already  suggested,  there  were 
other  reasons  why  the  Agnati  could  part  with  the 
tutela,  which  in  the  ease  of  Patroni  are  obvious. 
The  tutela  of  Patroni  was  not  included  within  the 
Lex  Claudia.  The  Tutela  fidociaria  was  ap- 
parently a  device  of  the  lawyers  for  releasing  a 
woman  from  the  tutela  legitima  (Cic.  pro  Mumuk, 
e.  12)  ;  though  it  seems  to  have  been  retained, 
after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Claudia,  which  took 
away  the  tutela  of  Agnati  over  women,  as  a  general 
mode  by  which  a  woman  changed  her  Tutor. 
(Gains,  L  115.)  To  effect  this,  the  woman  made 
a  ^  coemptio  fidnciae  causa ;  **  she  was  then  re- 
mancipated  by  the  coemptionator  to  some  person 
of  her  own  choice :  this  person  manumitted  her  by 
Vindicta,  and  thus  became  her  Tutor  fiduciarius. 
Thus  the  womiln  passed  fit>m  her  own  fimiilia  to 
another,  and  her  Agnati  lost  all  claims  upon  her 
property,  and  her  Tutor  fiduciarius  might  be  com- 
pelled by  the  Praetor  to  give  his  anctoritas  to  her 
acts.    (Gains,  L  190,  it.  122.) 

A  tutor  dativus  was  given  to  women  under  the 
Lex  Atilia,  when  there  was  no  tutor  ;  and  in  other 
cases  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  (Gains, 
L  173,  &c;  Ulp.  Frag,  tit  11.)  The  Vestal  Vifgins 
were  exempt  from  tutela  ;  and  both  Ingenuae  and 
Libertinae  were  exempted  from  tutela  by  the  Jus 
Liberonun.  (Gaius,  i.  145,  194.)  Octavia,  the 
sister  of  Caesar  Octavianus,  and  his  wife  Livia, 
were  released  from  Tutela  by  a  special  enactment 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  Z^,)  The  tuteki  of  feminae 
was  determined  by  the  death  of  the  Tutor,  or  that 
of  the  woman  ;  and  by  her  acquiring  the  Jus 
Liberorum,  either  by  bearing  children,  or  from  the 
Imperial  &vour.  The  abdicatio  of  the  Tutor,  and 
the  In  jure  cessio  (so  long  as  the  In  jure  cessio 
was  in  use)  merely  effected  a  change  of  Tutor. 

Mulieres  differed  from  pupilli  and  pupillaa  in 
having  a  capacity  to  manage  their  affitirs,  and  only 
requiring  in  certain  cases  the  Auctoritas  of  a  Tutor. 
If  the  woman  was  in  the  legitima  tutela  of  patroni 
or  parentes,  the  Tutores  could  not  be  compelled, 
except  in  certain  very  special  cases,  to  give  their 
anctoritas  to  acts  which  tended  to  deprive  them  of 
the  woman*s  property,  or  to  diminish  it  before  it 
might  come  to  their  hands.  (Gains,  192.)  Other 
Tutors  could  be  compelled  to  give  their  anctoritai. 
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The  spedal  cases  in  which  the  auctoritas  of  a  Tutor 
was  required  were,  if  the  woman  had  to  sue  **  lege,** 
or  in  a  legitimum  judicium,  if  she  was  going  to  bind 
herself  by  a  contract,  if  she  was  doing  any  Civil 
act,  or  permitting  her  fi«edwoman  to  be  in  contu« 
beznium  with  the  slave  of  another  person,  or  alien- 
ating a  Res  Mancipi  Among  Civil  Acts  (ctviUa 
ntffotia)  was  the  making  of  a  Testament,  the  rules 
as  to  which  an  stat^  in  the  article  Tbsta- 
MKNTUM.  Libertae  could  not  make  a  will  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  Patroni,  for  the  will  was 
an  act  which  deprived  the  Patron  of  his  rights 
(Gains,  liL  43)  as  being  a  Legitimus  tutor.  Gains 
mentions  a  Rncript  of  Antoninus,  by  which  those 
who  daimed  the  bonorum  possessio  secundum  ta- 
bulae non  jure  factas,  could  maintain  their  right 
against  those  who  claimed  it  ah  intestate.  He  adds, 
this  Rescript  certainly  applies  to  the  wills  of  males, 
and  also  of  feminae  who  had  not  performed  the 
ceremony  of  Mancipatio  or  Nuncupatio ;  but  he 
does  not  decide  whether  it  applies  to  the  testa- 
ments of  women  made  without  the  auctoritas  of  a 
tutor ;  and  by  tutor  he  means  not  those  who  ex- 
ereised  the  legitima  tutela  of  parents  or  Patroni ; 
but  Tutors  of  the  other  kind  {aUeriue  generis^  com- 
pare il  122  and  L  194,  195)  who  could  be  com- 
pelled to  give  their  auctoritas.  It  would  be  a  fiiir 
oondnaion,  however,  that  a  woman*s  will  made 
without  the  auctoritas  of  such  tutores,  ought  to  bo 
valid  under  the  Rescript 

A  payment  made  to  a  mulier  was  a  rdease  to 
the  debtor,  for  a  woman  could  part  with  Res  nee 
Mancipi  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  Tutor:  i4 
however,  she  did  not  receive  the  money,  but  af- 
fected to  release  the  debtor  by  acoeptilatio,  this  was 
not  a  valid  release  to  him.  (Cic  Top,  1 1  ;  Gaius, 
ii.  83,  85,  iii.  171.)  She  could  not  manumit 
without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  (Ulp.  Frag,  tit  i.. 
s.  17;  compere  Cic.  pro  M,  CotL  c  29.)  Gains  (ii. 
47)  states  that  no  alienation  of  a  Res  Mancipi 
by  a  mulier  in  agnatorum  tutela  was  valid  unless 
it  was  delivered  with  the  anctoritas  of  a  Tutor^ 
which  he  expresses  bj  saying  that  her  Res  Man- 
cipi could  not  otherwise  be  the  object  of  Usucapion, 
and  that  this  was  a  provision  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
(il  47).  In  other  cases,  if  a  Res  Mancipi  was 
transferred  by  tradition,  the  purchaser  acquired  the 
Quiritarian  ownership  by  Usucapion  [Usucapio]; 
but  in  the  case  of  a  woman's  Res  Mancipi,  the 
anctoritas  of  the  Tutor  was  required  in  order  that 
Usncapion  might  be  effected.  In  another  passage 
(il  80)  Gains  observes  that  a  woman  cannot 
alienate  her  Res  Mancipi  without  the  auctoritas  of 
her  tutor,  which  means  that  the  formal  act  of 
mancipatio  is  null  without  his  anctoritas  ;  and  such 
act  could  not  operate  as  a  tiaditio  for  want  of  his 
anctoritas  as  appears  from  the  other  passage  (ii.  47). 
The  passage  of  Cicero  ipiro  Flaeoo^  &  34)  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  Gains;  bnt  another  (ad  AtL  L  6)  is 
expressed  so  vaguely,  that  though  the  expUmation 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  dear,  it  seems  ex- 
ceedingly donbtAil,  if  it  can  be  rightly  nndentood. 
The  possibility  of  Uusncapion,  when  there  wastho 
auctoritas  of  the  Tutor,  appears  from  Gaius  ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  why  Cicero  should  deny,  gene- 
rally, the  possibility  of  Usucapion  of  a  woman*s 
property,  wnen  she  was  in  Legitima  Tutela.  The 
passage,  however,  is  perfectly  intelligible  on  the 
supposition  of  there  having  been  a  transfer  without 
the  anctoritM  of  a  Tutor,  and  on  the  further  sup- 
poiitiQii  of  Cioero  thinking  it  unneoessary  to  state 
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the  puticakr  heU  of  a  case  which  must  have  heen 
known  to  Attkns.  (See  Caiaubon'b  note  on  Cic 
mdJtLlB,) 

The  anctoritaa  of  a  Tutor  was  not  required  in 
the  case  of  any  Obligatio  by  which  the  woman^ 
condition  was  improTcd ;  but  it  was  necessary  in 
cases  where  the  woman  became  bound.  (Gains,  L 
19*2,  iii.  108  ;  Ulp.  Froff.  tit  11.  s.  27;  Cicpro 
Oiaom.  25.)  If  the  woman  wished  to  promise  a 
Dos,  the  ancioritas  of  a  Tutor  was  necessary. 
(Cic  pro  flaee.  S5.)  By  the  Lex  Julia,  if  a 
woman  was  in  the  legitima  tatela  of  a  pupillus, 
she  might  applr  to  the  Praetor  Urbanus  for  a 
Tutor  who  should  giro  the  necessary  anctoritas  in 
the  case  of  a  Dos  constituenda.  (Oaius,  i  178  ; 
Ulp.  fVt^.  11.  tit  20.)  As  a  woman  could  alienate 
Res  nee  mancipi  without  the  consent  of  a  Tutor, 
she  could  contract  an  obligation  by  lending  money, 
for  by  delivery  the  money  became  the  property  of 
the  receiver.  A  senatusconsultum  allowed  a  wo> 
man  to  apply  for  a  Tutor  in  the  absence  of  her 
Tutor,  unless  the  Tutor  was  a  Patronns  ;  if  he  was 
a  Patronus,  the  woman  could  only  apply  for  a 
Tutor  in  order  to  have  his  auctoritas  for  taking 
possession  of  an  hereditas  {ad  kermiitatem  ademm- 
dam)  or  contracting  a  marriage. 

The  TuteU  of  a  woman  was  terminated  by  the 
death  of  the  Tutor  or  that  of  the  woman  ;  by  a 
marriaire  by  which  she  came  in  manum  viri ;  by 
the  privilege  of  children  (Jus  liberormm)  ;  by  abdi- 
catio,  and  also  by  the  in  jure  ccssio,  so  long  as  the 
Agnatorum  tntela  was  in  use :  but  in  these  two  last 
cases  there  was  only  a  change  of  Tutor. 

A  woman  had  no  right  of  action  against  her 
Tutor  in  respect  of  his  Tutela,  for  he  had  not  the 
Negotionmi  gestio,  or  administration  of  her  pro- 
perty, but  only  interposed  his  Auctoritas.  (Oaius, 
L  191.) 

The  tutela  mnlierum  existed  at  least  as  Ute  as 
Diocletian,  a.  d.  293  (  VaL  Fmp.  §  325).  There 
is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Code  of  Theodosius,  or  in 
the  legislation  of  Justinian. 

(The  most  recent  and  the  most  complete  work  on 
the  Roman  Tutela  is  said  to  be  by  Rudorff  {Das 
RedU  der  Vormwmdseka/l,  1832—1834),  the  sub- 
stance  of  which  appears  to  be  given  by  Rein,  Das 
Udm.  FrivairmAi^  p.  239,  Slc;  Oahis,  i.  142—200; 
Ulp.  Frag.  xi.  xiL ;  Inst  1.  tit  13—26  ;  Dig.  26 
and  27;  Cod.  5.  Ut  28—75.)  [0.  L.] 

TU'TULUS  was  the  name  given  to  a  pile  of 
hair  on  a  woman^  head.  Great  pains  were  taken 
by  the  Roman  ladies  to  have  this  part  of  the  hair 
dressed  in  the  prevailing  fiuhion,  whence  we  read 
in  an  inscription  of  an  omatria  a  tutuio.  (Gruter, 
579.  3.)  Sometimes  the  hair  was  piled  up  to  an 
enormous  height  (Lucan,  ii.  358  ;  Juv.  tL  503  ; 
Sut  SUv,  L  2.  114.)  The  Tutulus  seems  to  have 
resembled  very  much  the  Greek  ic6pvfitos^  of  which 
a  representation  is  given  in  the  first  woodcut  on 
pw329,a. 

The  Flamtnica  always  wore  a  Tutulus,  which 
was  formed  by  having  the  hair  plaited  up  with  a 
purple  band  in  a  coniad  form.     (Festus,  «.  v.) 

TY'MPANUM  (r^ynrcvor),  a  smaU  drum  car- 
ried  in  the  hand.  Of  these,  some  resembled  in  all 
respects  a  modem  tambourine  with  bells.  Others 
presented  a  flat  circular  disk  on  the  upper  surfooe 
and  swelled  out  beneath  like  a  kettledrum,  a  shape 
which  appears  to  be  indicated  by  Pliny  when  he 
describes  a  particular  class  of  pearls  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  ^  Quibus  una  tantum  est  fiicics,  et  ab 
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ea  retmiditas,  ayersb  pkmities,  ob  id 
vocantur.**  {N,  N.  ix.  54.)  Both  fenns  are  repe- 
sented  in  the  cuts  below.  That  upon  the  left  is 
from  a  painting  found  at  Pompeii  iMua.  BorUm. 
tom.  vii.  tav.  87),  that  on  the  right  from  a  fictfle 
vase  (Millin,  FeuUmres  ds  Vasts  Amti^mea,  pL  o6). 
and  hiere  the  convexity  on  the  under  side  is  dJo- 
tinctly  seen.     Tympana  were  coveted  with  the 


hides  of  oxen  (Ovid.  FasL  iv.  342  ;  Stat.  7Vk  iL 
78)  or  of  asses  (Phaedr.  iiL  20.  4),  were  beaten 
(Suet  A^.  68)  with  a  stick  (Phaedr.  iL  c)  or 
with  the  hand  (Ovid.  Met  iv.  30  ;  see  cote),  and 
were  much  employed  in  all  wOd  enthusiastic  reli- 
gious rites  (Aristoph.  IjKMfr.  i  387),  espedalir 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus  and  of  Cybc^  (CatnlL 
Ixiv.  262;  Oand,  ds  Corns.  SiUiek  iii.  365;  Lwriet 
ii.  618  ;  CatulL  Ixiii.  8;  Virg.  Asm.  ix.  619;  Chud. 
Eutrop.  L  278  ;  compare  Lobeck,  AgiatiAamms^ 
pp.  630,  652),  and  henee  Phuitus  {Trmc  ii.  7.  49) 
characterises  an  effeminate  coxcomb  as  **  Moechoa 
malacum,  cindnnatum,  nmbraticolani,  tjmpaaocri- 
bam.**  Aocordinf^  to  Jnstm  (xli.  2)  they  were 
used  by  the  Parthians  in  war  to  give  the  signal  for 
the  onset 

2.  A  solid  wheel  without  spokes  for  heavy 
waggons  (Viig.  Chorg.  iv.  444X  snch  aa  is  shown 
in  the  cut  on  page  923.  These  are  to  this  day 
common  in  the  rude  carts  of  southern  Italy  an^ 
Greece,  and  Sir  C.  Fellows  {Exemniom  w  Asia 
Mimor,  p.  72),  from  whose  work  the  figure  below 
is  copied,  found  them  attached  to  the  fam  rehides 
of  Mysia.  ''The  wheels  are  of  solid  blocks  of 
wood,  or  thick  pUnks,  generally  three,  held  to- 
gether by  an  iron  hoop  or  tire ;  a  load  creaking 
noise  is  made  by  the  friction  of  the  galled  axle,*" 
a  satisfitftory  commentary  on  the  ''stridentia 
tia"ofVii    • 
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^iigU  {Gmrg.  iii  536). 


8.  Hence,  wheels  of  varions  kinds,  a  tort  of 
crane  worked  by  a  wheel  for  raising  weights 
(Lucret.  iv.  903 ;  Vitniv.  x.  4 ;  Antlla),  a  wheel 
for  drawing  water  (Vitniv.  x.  14),  a  solid  toothed 
wheel  forming  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  mill 
(VitniT.  X.  9,  10),  and  the  like. 

4.  An  ancient  name  for  round  plates  or  chai^gen, 
such  as  were  afterwards  called  lamees  and  sMsmc. 
(Plin.^.Ar.  xxxiiL52.) 

5.  An  architectural  term  signifying  the  flat  sor- 
foce  or  space  within  a  pediment,  and  also  the 
square  panel  of  a  door.  (Vitrar.  iii.  3,  iv.  6.) 
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6.  A  wooden  cudgel  for  beating  malefiMton,  and 
ilso  a  beating  poftt  to  which  they  were  tied  when 
Bogged  ;  hence  the  Greek  Terbs  rvfirori^cty  and 
kiroTVfi'K^ayif^uf  are  fonned.  (SchoL  ad  Aristoph, 
riui.  476  ;  St.  Paul,  J^jp.  to  Hebrews^  ad.  35  ;  Pol- 
lux, viii.  70.)  [W.R.] 

TYPUS  (t^9s\  which  properly  means  a  blow, 
tuid  hence  the  ^ect  o/  a  blow,  and  gpecifioally  a 
mark  or  imprest  made  by  a  blow,  is  applied  in  the 
arts  to  any  die  or  mould,  and  to  any  fi^pire  formed 
by  striking  from  a  die,  or  by  casting  m  a  mould, 
or  even  by  catting,  as  a  cameo  or  intaglio,  and, 
more  genexally,  to  any  figure  whatever,  as  being 
the  type  or/acrimiU  of  the  thing  represented  by  it 
(See  the  Lexicons.)  By  the  ^pi  which  Cieero 
(ad  Alt.  L  10)  commissions  Atticus  to  obtun  for 
him  to  work  into  the  plastering  of  his  atrtum,  he 
probably  means  relie&  of  any  sort  The  different 
specific  meanings  included  in  the  word  are  more 
exactly  expressed  by  certain  compounds,  such  as 
dyrfrinrof ,  the  copy  or  mpreu  of  a  r^iros,  a  die  or 
mould  ;  Hvrvwos  and  irr^ttiia,  a  $mkm  pattern  or 
intaglio;  fiainroSj  o  relie/oi  any  kind,  espedaliy  a 
cameoy  and,  more  specifically,  o  Aft^A-ra^  as  op- 
posed to  irp6imnros,  a  low^ief.)  Comp.  Fictilb, 
p,532,a;  Forma.  [P.S.] 

TYRANNUS  (r^panvf).     In  the  heroic  age 
all  the  governments  in  Oreece  were  monarchical, 
the  king  uniting  in  himself  the  functions  of  the 
priest,  the  judge,  and  military  chie^    These  were 
the  irarpuciu  0affiKtiat  of  Thncydides.  (i.  13.)  In 
the  first  two  or  three  centuries  following  the  Trojan 
war  various  causes  were  at  work,  which  led  to  the 
abolition,  or  at  least  to  the  limitation,  of  the  kingly 
power.    Emigrations,  extinctions  of  fiunilies,  disas- 
ters in  war,  civil  dissensions,  may  be  reckoned 
among  these  causes.     Hereditary  monarchies  be- 
came elective  ;  the  different  functions  of  the  king 
were  distributed ;  he  was  called  li^X''^  K6(rfios, 
or  irp{ncan9,  instead  of  jSo^cXc^,  and  his  chan^cter 
was  changed  no  less  than  his  name.     Noble  and 
wealthy  families  began  to  be  considered  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  royalty  ;  and  thus  in  process 
of  time  sprang  up  oligarchies  or  aristocracies,  which 
most  of  ue  governments  that  succeeded  the  ancient 
monarchies  were  in  point  of  fact,  though  not  as 
yet  called  by  such  names.    These  oligarchies  did 
not  possess'  the  elements  of  social  happiness  or  sta^ 
bility.    The  principal  families  contended  with  each 
other  for  the  greatest  share  of  power,  and  were 
only  unanimous  in  disregarding  tne  rights  of  those 
whose  station  was  beneath  their  own.    The  people, 
oppressed  by  the  privileged  classes,  began  to  regret 
the  loss  of  their  old  paternal  form  of  government ; 
and  were  ready  to  assist  any  one  who  would  at- 
tempt to  restore  it    Thus  were  opportunities  af- 
forded to  ambitious  and  designing  men  to  raise 
themselves,  by  starting  up  as  the  champions  of 
popular  right      Discontented  nobles  were  so(m 
found  to  prosecute  schemes  of  this  sort,  and  they 
had  a  greater  chance  of  success,  if  descended  from 
the  ancient  royal  fiunily.     Peisistratus  is  an  ex- 
ample :  he  was  the  more  acceptable  to  the  people 
of  Athens,  as  being  a  descendant  of  the  fiunily  of 
Codms.    (Herod,  v.  QS.)     Thus  in  many  cities 
arose  that  species  of  monarchy  which  the  Greeks 
called  rvpayyis,  which  meant  only  o  despotitm,  or 
irresponsible  dominion  of  one  man ;  and  which 
frequently  was  nothing  more  than  a  revival  of  the 
ancient  government,  and,  though  unaccompanied 
with  any  recognized  hereditary  title,  or  the  reve- 
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rence  attached  to  old  name  and  long  prescription, 
was  hailed  by  the  lower  orders  of  people  as  a  good 
exchange,  after  suffering  under  the  domination  of 
the  oligarchy.  All  iyranmet,  however,  were  not 
so  acceptable  to  the  majority  ;  and  sometimes  we 
find  the  nobles  concurring  in  the  elevation  of  a 
despot,  to  further  their  own  interests.  Thus  the 
Symcusan  Gumori,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the 
popuhwe,  on  receiving  the  protection  of  (jelon, 
sovereign  of  Oela  and  C^amarina,  enabled  him  to 
take  possession  of  Syracuse,  and  establish  his  king- 
dom there.  (Herod,  vii  154,  156.)  Sometimes 
the  conflicting  parties  in  the  state,  by  mutual  con- 
sent, chose  some  eminent  man,  in  whom  they  had 
confidence,  to  reconcile  their  dissensions  ;  investing 
him  with  a  sort  of  dictatorial  power  for  that  pur- 
pose, either  for  a  limited  .period  or  otherwise. 
Such  a  person  they  called  mlvvfUfifnis.    [Ab87m- 

NBTB8.] 

A  similar  authority  was  conferred  upon  Solon, 
when  Athens  was  torn  by  the  contending  fiu^ons 
of  the  Atdxpioi,  ncSicuoi,  and  Tl^paXoi,  and  he 
was  requested  to  act  as  mediator  between  them. 
Solon  was  descended  from  Otdrus,  and  some  of 
his  friends  wished  him  to  assume  the  sovereignty ; 
this  he  refused  to  do,  but,  taking  the  constitu- 
tional title  of  Archon,  framed  his  Mlebrated  form 
of  polity  and  code  of  laws.  (Herod,  i  29  ;  Plat 
Sohn,  c.  13,  &c ;  Schumann,  AtUiq.  Jur.  puU,  Gr. 
p.  173.)  The  legislative  powers  conferred  upon 
Draco,  Zaleucus,  and  Charondas,  were  of  a  similar 
kind,  investing  them  with  a  temporary  dictator- 
ship. 

The  r6p€uryos  must  be  distinguished,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  aiavfirfynis,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
not  elected  by  general  consent,  but  commonly  owed 
his  elevation  to  some  eoup  d*ikU,  some  violent 
movement  or  stratagem,  such  as  the  creation  of  a 
body-guard  for  him  by  the  people,  or  the  seizure 
of  the  citadel  (Herod.  L  59 ;  Thucyd.  i.  126)  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  ancient  king, 
whose  right  depended,  not  on  usurpation,  but  on 
inheritance  and  traditionary  acknowledgment  The 
power  of  a  king  might  be  more  absolute  than  that 
of  a  tyramt;  as  Pheidon  of  Argos  is  said  to  have 
made  the  royal  prerogative  greater  than  it  was 
under  his  predecessors  ;  yet  he  was  still  regarded 
as  a  king ;  for  the  difference  between  the  two 
names  depended  on  title  and  origin,  and  not  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  power  was  exercised. 
(Aristot  FoliL  v.  8.)  The  name  of  tyrant  was 
originally  so  fitf  from  denoting  a  person  who  abused 
his  power,  or  treated  his  subjects  with  cruelty, 
that  Peisistratus  is  praised  by  Thucydides  (ri.  54) 
for  the  moderation  of  his  government ;  and  He- 
rodotus says,  he  governed  oUre  rtfiiu  riu  io^^as 
amrrapd^as,  otfrs  bicfua  f^9rnKhAfytt,  M  rt  roTtn 
KOTwrtAffi  Ikc/ac  t^k  v6kuf  noaiUatp  naXSts  re 
ical  cS.  (i.  59.)  Thezefinre  we  find  the  words 
fioffiKths  and  rifpwvoi  used  promiscuously  by  the 
Attic  tragedians  pamm  (see  the  Argument  of  the 
Oedipus  Tyrannns)  ;  and  even  by  prose  authors. 
Thus  Herodotus  calls  the  Lydian  Candanles  r^ 
fKunfos  (i.  7),  the  kin^om  of  Macedonia  rupcanflt 
(viiL  137X  &Q<1  Periander  of  Corinth  fieurtXtis, 
(iii.  52  ;  compare  v.  27,  92.)  Afterwards,  when 
tgrantt  themselves  had  become  odious,  the  name 
dso  grew  to  be  a  word  of  reproach,  just  as  re» 
did  among  the  Romans.  (Wachsmuth,  Hellen,  Alt. 
vol.  i.  pt  I  pp.  279—288, 1st  ed. ;  Thirl  wall,  IJitL 
of  Greece^  vol.  i.  pp.  401,  404.) 
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TYRANNIDOS  OBAPHE. 


Among  the  mt\j  iynmii  of  Qnaeii  tboM  mott 
worthy  of  mentioo  are :  —  Geiithenes  of  SicTon, 
grmndfkther  of  the  Athonian  Cleuthcnoi,  in  vnote 
hmWj  the  gorenuDcnt  oontintied  far  »  centmy 
•ince  ita  eeUblUhment  by  Oithagoraa,  about  B.  c 
€7*2  (Hefod.  ▼.  67,  69)  ;  Cypaelna  of  Corinth,  who 
expelled  the  Bacehiadae,  n.  a  656,  and  hit  md 
Periander,  both  remarinhle  for  their  cruelty  ;  their 
dynaaty  hwted  between  aeTentr  and  eighty  yean 
(Herod,  t.  93)  ;  Proclea  of  Bpiidanraa  (Herod,  iil 
50,  52) ;  Pantaloon  of  Pita,  who  eelelyated  the 
thirty- faorth  Olympiad,  depriTing  the  Eleana  of 
the  preiidency  (PaoMn.  vi  21,  22) ;  Theagenea 
of  Megara,  fiaher-in-hiw  to  Cylon  the  Athenian 
(Thncyd.  I  126) ;  Peiaatratni,  whooe  aons  were 
the  hut  of  the  early  ^franfe  on  the  Grecian  ooiiti- 
nent 

In  Sicily,  where  fframim  moat  flooriihed,  the 
principal  were  Phaiaria  of  Agrigentum,  who  ea> 
Ublished  hie  newer  in  B.a  568,  eoncening  whoae 
anppoeed  epiaUea  Bentley  wrote  hit  fiunooa  treatiae ; 
Theron  of  Agrigentom ;  Gelon,  already  mentioned, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Thertm,  defeated  Hamil- 
car  the  Carthaginian,  oo  the  aame  day  on  which 
the  battle  of  tSalamia  was  fought ;  and  Hieroi,  hie 
brother :  the  laot  three  celebrated  by  Pindar.  (See 
Herod,  rii.  156,  165,  166.)  In  (hedan  Italy  we 
may  mention  Anaxilaua  of  Rhegium,  who  reigned 
B.a  496  (Herod.  yI  23,  viL  165);  Cleiniaa  of 
Croton,  who  roie  after  the  diaaolution  of  the  Py- 
thagorean leagne ;  (as  to  which  see  Potyb.  iL  89 ; 
Athen.  xil  p.  52*2,  nr.  p.  623 ;  Thiriwall,  Id. 
vol  ik  p.  154.)  The  following  also  are  worthy 
of  notice:  Polycrates  of  Samoa  (Herod.  iiL  39, 
56,  120,  125;  Thucyd.  L  IS)  ;  Lygdamis  of 
Naxos  (Herod.  I  61,  64)  ;  Histiaeus  and  Aria- 
Ugoras  of  Miletus.  (Herod,  iv.  137,  ▼.  23,  30,  37, 
Ti.  29.)  Perhaps  the  last  mentioned  can  hardly 
be  chmed  among  the  Greek  tyramU^  as  they  were 
connected  with  the  Persian  monarchy.  (Wachs- 
muth.  Id,  vol.  i.  pt  t.  p.  274.) 

The  general  characteristics  of  a  iyrtamy  were, 
that  it  was  bound  by  no  hiws,  and  had  no  recog- 
nised limitaticm  to  its  authority,  however  it  might 
be  restrained  m  practice  by  the  gt>od  disposition  of 
the  tyrant  himself^  or  by  fear,  or  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  It  was  commonly  moat  odions  to  the  wealthy 
and  noble,  whom  the  tyramt  looked  upon  with 
jealousy  as  a  check  upon  his  power,  and  whom  he 
often  sought  to  get  rid  of  by  sending  them  into 
exile  or  putting  them  to  death.  The  advice  given 
by  Thrasybulus  of  Miletus  to  Periander  affords  an 
apt  illustration  of  this.  (Herod,  v.  92.)  Thetyrani 
usually  kept  m  body-guard  of  foreign  mercenaries, 
by  aid  of  whom  he  controlled  the  people  at  home  ; 
but  he  seldom  ventured  to  make  war,  for  fear  of 
giving  an  opportunity  to  his  subjects  to  revolt 
The  Sicilian  sovereigns  form  an  exception  to  this 
observation.  (Thncyd.  L  17.)  He  was  averse  to  a 
large  congregation  of  men  m  the  town,  and  en- 
deavoured to  find  rustic  emplojrments  for  the  popu- 
lace ;  but  was  not  unwilling  to  indulge  them  with 
shows  and  amusements.  A  few  of  the  better  sort 
cultivated  literature  and  the  arts,  adorned  their 
city  with  handsome  buildings,  and  even  passed  good 
laws.  Thus,  Peisistratus  commenced  building  the 
splendid  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  laid  out  the 
garden  of  the  Lyceum,  collected  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  is  said  to  have  written  poetry  hirasel£ 
Tribute  was  imposed  on  the  people,  to  raise  a 
revenue  for  the  tyramty  to  ?ay  his. mercenaries,  and 


his  state.  Peinstatna  bad  the  &he  af 
land,  which  his  aooa  reduced  to  tka  twcssietk 
[TsLoa] 

The  canaea  which  led  to  the  dedme  ol  fj\  iimj 
among  the  Greeks  were  partly  the  degnenev  of 
the  tyramiM  themadvea,  cofmpied  by  power,  ade- 
Icnce,  flattery,  and  had  edocatiflii ;  far  even  whn 
the  father  set  a  good  example;,  it  wna  eeUoas  fm- 
lowed  by  the  son  ;  partly  the  craeltiea  nd  lAUjts 
of  particolar  men,  which  broi^t  tben  all  mu 
diarepnte  ;  and  mutly  the  growing  apiiit  of  inqaiiy 
among  the  Ore»  people,  who  b^nn  to  specab^ 
vpon  political  theories,  and  aooo  becnase  diacsa- 
tented  with  a  form  of  govemment,  wbich  hnd  m- 
thing  in  theory,  and  little  in  practiee,  to  irumwiinid 
it  Few  dynastiea  hwted  beyond  tbe  third  gcae- 
ration.  Moat  of  the  tyianniea,  which  flooiiBhed 
before  the  Persian  war,  an  said  to  ha^ve  been  over- 
thrown by  the  exertions  of  Spaita,  jealona  psohaUy 
of  any  innovation  upon  the  old  Doric  cimatiintjya, 
especially  of  any  tendency  to  aaadianite  the  cae- 
dition  of  the  Perioed,  and  anxkNia  to  extend  ha 
own  influence  over  the  states  of  Greece  by  mens 
of  the  benefits  which  she  confeiped.  (Thacrd.  I 
18.)  Upon  the  fall  of  tyrammy^  tbe  Tarkios  repab- 
licah  forms  of  government  wef«  eatabJisbed,  the 
Dorian  states  generally  favouring  oligaiefay,  the 
Ionian  democrary.  (Wachsmotb,  toL  i.  pt  l  p. 
289  ;  SchlJmann,  M  ppc  84,  88-^1.) 

As  we  cannot  in  thb  article  parsae  any  biatorics] 
narrative,  we  will  shortly  refer  to  tbe  remni  «f 
tyramiiy  in  some  of  the  Grecian  atatea  after  tbe  csd 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  Theaaaly  Jasoc  of 
Phenie  raised  himself  under  the  title  of  Tory^s;  ac 
374,  to  the  virtual  sovereignty  of  bia  native  dtj^ 
and  exerrised  a  most  extensive  sway  over  nosi  of 
the  Thessalian  states,  but  this  power  ceaaed  widi 
Lyeophron,  b.  a  353.  [Tag us.]  In  Sicily,  the 
corruption  of  the  Syiacusans,  their  inteatine  dis- 
cords, and  the  fear  of  the  Carthapnian  invaden, 
led  to  the  appointment  of  Dionysnia  to  tbe  chief 
military  command,  with  unlimited  powers;  by 
means  of  which  he  raised  himself  to  tbe  thnme, 
B.  a  406,  and  reigned  for  38  years,  leaving  his  sgb 
to  succeed  him.  The  younger  Dionyiiaa,  far  in- 
ferior in  every  respect  to  his  father,  waa  expelled 
by  Dion,  afterwards  regained  the  throne,  and  wss 
again  expelled  by  Timoleon,  who  restored  liberij 
to  the  various  states  of  Sicily.  (For  their  history 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Xenoph.  Hell.  iL  2.  §  24  ; 
Diod.  xiv.  7,  46,  66,  72,  109,  xv.  73,  74,  xvi  5, 
16,  36,  68,  69,  &c  ;  Plut  Diom,  and  TimcL ; 
Wachsmnth,  vol  L  pt  ii  ppi  316 — 326.)  With 
respect  to  the  dynasty  oi  the  Arehaenactidae  in 
tbe  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  some  of  the  towns 
on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine^  see  Wachsmnth,  voL  L 
pt  ii.  p.  329.  Lastly,  we  may  notice  Evagocas 
of  Cypnu,  who  is  panegyrised  by  laocratea  ;  Plu- 
tarch of  Eretria,  Callias  and  Tauroatbenes  of 
Chalcis,  who  were  partisans  of  Philip  against  the 
Athenians.  (Plut  Pkoe,  12  ;  Isocr.  Em^.;  Wachs- 
mnth, vol  L  pt  it  p^  330.)  The  peraons  com- 
monly called  lie  Airty  ^froafe  at  Athena,  who  ob- 
tained the  supreme  power  at  the  doae  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  do  not  fiill  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  subject  With  respect  to  the  AthenisB 
laws  against  iynmmy,  and  the  general  feelings  of 
the  people,  see  Prodosia.  [(X  R.  K.] 

TYRANNIDOS  GRAPHB  (rvpoivaer  ypa^ 

^).      [PRODOSIA.] 
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VACA'NTIA  BONA.    [Bona  Vacantia.] 
VACATIO.     [ExEKciTus,  p.  A99.] 
VADIMCNIUM.     [Actio,  p.  1 1 ;  Pbabs.] 

VAGI'NA.      [GLADID8.J 

VALLUM,  a  term  applied  either  to  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  the  fortifications  of  a  Roman  camp. 
It  ii  deriyed  from  valiu$  (a  stake),  and  properly 
means  the  palisade  which  ran  along  the  oater  edge 
of  the  top  of  the  agger,  but  it  yeiy  freqoently  in- 
cludes the  agger  also.  The  vallwn,  in  the  latter 
sense,  together  with  the  /b89a  or  ditch  which  snr- 
Touided  the  camp  outside  of  the  ffoUum^  formed  a 
complete  fortification.     [Aookr.] 

The  fxUU  (xctpwccf ),  of  which  the  vaBumj  in  the 
former  and  more  limited  sense,  was  composed,  are 
described  hj  Polybins  (zviii.  I  1,  Eaeoerpt,  Antiq, 
xvii.  14)  and  Livy  (xzxiii.  5),  who  make  a  com- 
parison between  the  vallum  of  the  Greeks  and  that 
of  the  Romans,  Tery  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter.  Both  used  for  vaOi  young  trees  or  arms  of 
larger  trees,  with  the  side  branches  on  them  ;  but 
the  valli  of  the  Greeks  were  much  larger  and  had 
more  branches  than  those  of  the  Romans,  which 
had  either  two  or  three,  or  at  the  roost  four 
branches,  and  these  generally  on  the  same  side. 
The  Greeks  placed  their  yalli  in  the  agser  at  con- 
siderable intervals,  the  spaces  between  uem  being 
filled  up  by  the  branches  ;  the  Romans  fixed  theirs 
close  together,  and  made  the  branches  interlace, 
and  sharpened  their  points  carefully.  Hence  the 
Greek  Tallus  could  easily  be  taken  hold  of  by  its 
large  branches  and  pulled  from  its  place,  and  when 
it  was  removed  a  huge  opening  was  left  in  the 
Tallum.  The  Roman  vallus,  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
sented no  convenient  handle,  required  very  great 
force  to  pull  it  down,  and  even  if  removed  left  a 
very  small  opening.  The  Greek'valli  were  cut  on 
the  spot ;  the  Romans  prepared  theirs  beforehand, 
and  each  soldier  carried  three  or  four  of  them  when 
on  a  march.  (Polyb.  Lc;  Virg.  Gtorg.  iii.  346, 
347  ;  Cic.  Tutc  il  16.)  They  were  made  of  any 
strong  wood,  but  oak  was  preferred. 

The  word  valimt  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent 
to  vallum,  (Caesar,  BelL  Civ.  iil  63.) 

A  fortification  lUce  the  Roman  vallum  was  used 
by  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period.  (Horn.  IL 
ix.  349,  350.) 

Varro*s  etymology  of  the  word  is  not  worth 
much  (L.L.  ▼.  117,  ed.  MUller). 

In  the  operations  of  a  siege,  when  the  place 
could  not  be  taken  by  storm,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  blockade,  this  was  done  by 
drawing  defences  similar  to  those  of  a  camp  round 
the  town,  which  was  then  said  to  be  eireumivalla- 
turn.  Such  a  circumvallation,  besides  cutting  off 
all  communication  between  the  town  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  formed  a  defence  against  the 
sallies  of  the  besieged.  There  was  often  a  double 
line  of  fortifications,  the  inner  against  the  town, 
and  the  outer  against  a  force  that  might  attempt  to 
raise  the  siege.  In  this  case  the  army  was  en- 
camped between  the  two  lines  of  works. 

This  kind  of  circumvallation,  which  the  Greeks 
called  ktrvTMiXi'^ttAi  and  wcpircixi^At^f,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Peloponnesians  hi  the  siege  of  PU^ 
taeae.  (TViucyd.  ii.  78,  iiL  20—23.)  Their  lines 
consisted  of  two  walls  (apparently  of  turf)  at  the 
distance  of  16  feet^  which  surrounded  the  city  m 


the  form  of  a  cbrde.  Between  the  walls  were  the 
huts  of  the  besiegers.  The  walls  had  battlements 
(^irdA{cis),  and  at  every  tenth  battlement  was  a 
tower,  filling  up  by  its  depth  the  whole  space  be- 
tween the  walls.  There  was  a  passage  for  the  be- 
siegers through  the  middle  of  each  tower.  On  the 
outside  of  each  wall  was  a  ditch  (rd^pot).  This 
description  would  almost  exactly  answer  for  the 
Roman  mode  of  circumvallation,  of  which  some  of 
the  best  examples  are  that  of  Carthage  by  Scipio 
(Appian,  Punic.  119,  &c.),  that  of  Numantia  by 
Scipio  (Appian,  Hitpan.  90),  and  that  of  Alesia 
by  Caesar  (Bell,  Gall,  vii.  72,  73).  The  towers  in 
such  lines  were  similar  to  those  used  in  attacking 
fortified  places,  but  not  so  high,  and  of  course  not 
moveable.     [Turris.] 

(Lipsius,  de  MiliL  Rom.  v.  5,  in  Oper,  iii.  pp. 
166, 167  ;  Poliorc  il  1,  in  Oper,  iil  283.)  [P.S.] 

VALLUa    [Vallum.J 

VALVAR     [ Janua,  p.  625,  b.] 

VANNUS  (\iKfi6s^  kIkvov)^  a  wmnowing-fim, 
i. «.  a  broad  basket,  into  which  the  com  mixed 
with  chaff  (oeaw,  &X*^)  ""^^  received  after  thrash- 
ing, and  was  then  thrown  in  the  direction  of  the 
wmd.  (Col  de  Re  Rud,  il  21  ;  Viig.  Georg.  iii. 
134.)  It  thus  performed  with  greater  effect  and 
convenience  the  office  of  the  pala  lignea^  or  win- 
nowing-shovel  [Pala.]  Virgil  (Geoiy,  I  166) 
dignifies  this  simple  implement  by  calling  it  mystica 
vamme  laceki.  The  rites  of  Bacchus,  as  well  as 
those  of  Ceres,  having  a  continual  reference  to  the 
occupations  of  rural  life,  the  vannus  was  borne  in 
the  processions  celebrated  in  honour  of  both  these 
divinities.  Hence  AikWti^s  (Hesych.  t.  v.)  was 
one  of  the  epithets  of  Bacchus.  In  an  Antkfix  a 
in  the  British  Museum  (see  the  annexed  woodcut) 
the  infant  Bacchus  is  carried  in  a  vannus  by  two 
dancing  bacchantes  clothed  in  skins,  the  one  male 
and  carrying  a  Thyrsus,  the  other  female  and 
carrying  a  torch  [Fax].     Other  divmities  were 
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sometimes  conceived  to  have  been  cradled  in  the 
same  manner.  (Callim.  Jov.  48  ;  Schol.  in  loe.; 
Hom.  H.  in  Mere,  264.)  The  vannus  was  also 
used  in  the  processions  to  carry  the  instruments  of 
sacrifice  and  the  first  fruits  or  other  offerings, 
those  who  bore  them  being  called  the  Xiicvo^poi, 
(Callim.  Cir.  127.)  [  J.  Y.  j 

VAPPA.     [Vindm.] 

VAS.     [Actio,  p.  11  ;  Prabs.] 

VAS  (pi  vaea),  a  general  term  for  any  kind  of 
vessel.  Thus  we  read  of  va$  vinarimm  (Cic.  Verr, 
iv.  27),  vas  argenieum  (Cic  L  e.;  Hor.  Sat.  il  7. 
72),  vatm  Oantkkia  et  Deliaea  (Cic.  pro  Roee,  Am» 
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46>,  ram  Samia,  that  is,  mtAt  of  Sunuui  cuibeB- 
ware  (Ck.  f*ro  Mmr,  S6),  vam  Murrima  (Plin. 
y/.  AT.  xxxTu.  2.  •.  7).  [MimiiHiNA  Va«a.]  The 
word  909  WM  UMd  in  a  ttUl  wider  signtficatioii, 
and  wai  applied  to  any  kind  of  ntenail  used  in  the 
kitchen^  agnailtv«,&c  Thui  Plautnt  «jt  (^aliii. 
ia.17):  — 

**  Cttltnnn,  ■Noriai,  piitiniim,  mortarivm. 
Quae  Qtenda  vaM  temper  vidni  ropant, 
Furet  TeniaM,  atqae  ahatuliaae  dicito.** 

(Comp.Dig.38.tit7.  •.8:34.  tit  2.  •.20).  The 
utentiU  of  the  eoldien  wera  called  emo,  and  hence 
WM  oo%fr«  and  nua  eomdaman  signify  lo  pack 
up  the  bagsage,  to  give  the  signal  tor  departure 
(Cic.  Verr.  iv.  19  ;  Liv.  zzi.  47,  zzm  47;  Caee. 
AT.  I66,iii.  37). 

UDO,  a  aock  of  goata-hair  or  felt  (Mart  zir. 
1 40.)  Ileeiod  (Op,  et  Dm,  542)  adrites  coontry- 
men  to  wear  hioguee  (/wrtMM,  Kap€tnUm)  made 
of  ox-hide,  with  locka  of  the  above  deecription 
within  them.  Socka  of  a  finer  felt  were  aometimca 
worn  by  the  Atheniani.  (CcaUniu,  pi  29,  ed. 
Ronkel.)  [J.Y.] 

VECTIOA'LIA,  the  geneial  term  for  all  the 
regular  reTenuea  of  the  Koman  state.  (Cic  pro 
L^,  MomL  C)  The  word  is  defired  from  iwAo, 
and  is  generally  believed  to  have  originally  signi- 
fied  the  duties  paid  upon  things  imported  and  ex- 
ported (71100  vtktbantmr).  If  this  were  true,  it 
would  necessarily  imply  that  these  duties  were 
either  the  most  ancient  or  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  Roman  revenues,  and  that  for  either 
of  these  reasons  the  name  was  subsequently  used 
to  designate  all  the  regular  revenues  in  general. 
But  neither  point  is  borne  out  by  the  history  of 
Rome,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  vectigal 
anjTthing  which  is  brought  (vdUtmr)  into 


the  public  treasury,  like  the  Greek  ^6pQt.  The 
earliest  reguUir  income  of  the  state  was  in  all  pro- 
bability the  rent  paid  for  the  use  of  the  public 
and  and  pastures.  This  revenue  was  called  jnuata^ 
a  name  which  was  used  as  hite  as  the  time  of 
Pliny  (//.  N,  xviiL  3),  in  the  tables  or  registen  of 
the  censon  for  all  the  revenues  of  the  state  in 
general. 

The  senate  was  the  supreme  authority  in  all 
roatten  of  finance,  but  as  the  state  itself  did  not 
occupy  itself  with  collecting  the  taxes,  duties,  and 
tributes,  the  censon  were  entrusted  with  the  actual 
business.  These  officers,  who  in  this  respect  ffiay 
not  unjustly  be  compared  to  modem  ministers  of 
finance,  used  to  let  the  various  branches  of  the  re- 
venue to  tlie  publicani  for  a  fixed  sum,  and  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  [Cknror  \  Publicanl] 

As  most  of  the  branches  of  the  public  revenues 
of  Rome  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  give  a  list  of  them  here,  and  to 
explain  Uiose  which  have  not  been  treated  of  sepa- 
rately. 

1.*  The  tithes  paid  to  the  state  by  those  who  oc- 
cupied the  ager  pablicus.  [DacuM ab  ;  Agrabiab 
Lbob&] 

2.  The  sums  paid  by  those  who  kept  their  cat- 
tle on  the  public  pastures.     [Scriptura.] 

3.  The  harbour  duties  raised  upon  imported  and 
exported  commodities.     [Portorium.] 

4.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  salt-worics. 
[Salinak.] 

5.  The  revenues  derived  from  the  mines  {metalla). 
This  branch  of  the  public  revenue  cannot  have 
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been  Teiy  productive  mitil  the  'R4i— ma  had  he- 
come  masten  of  foreign  eonntriea^  Until  thst 
time  the  mines  of  Italy  appear  to  have  heea 
woikad,  hot  this  was  forbidden  b  j  the  acaaCe  a&: 
the  conquest  of  fordgnbiidB.  (Flin-^TMi 
4,  zzzvil  IS.)  The  mines  of  cobk 
wen  treated  like  the  salisme,  tbat  ia,  they  wen 
partly  left  to  individnala,  oompanaea*  or  tofwns  « 
cooditioii  of  a  certain  rent  being  paid  (Pliii.H..V 
zzziv.  1  ;  Cic.  Pkmp,  ii  19),  or  they  were  walked 
fertfae  direct  aoeoimt  of  the  state,  or  vcse  fonei 
by  the  poUicanL  In  the  hat  caae,  however,  3 
appean  always  to  have  been  fixed  by  the  lex  co- 
soria  how  many  laboorefs  or  davea  the  paUioe 
should  be  allowed  to  employ  in  a  particafav  miae. 
as  otherwise  they  woold  have  been  able  to  derWe 
the  moat  enormous  profits.  (Plin.  J7.^.  zxxnL  4.) 
Amcog  the  most  productive  osinea  bdongiag  t9 
the  republic  we  may  mentioa  the  rich  geld-aiaus 
near  Aquileia  (Polyb.  xxziv.  10),  the  gnldDuiiei 
of  Ictimuli  near  VeiceUi,  in  which  2&,000  mea 
were  constantly  employed  (Plin.  /T.  M  xrriii  4  : 
Strab.  T.  p^  15IX  and  lastly  the  ailver-aunes  ia 
Spain  in  the  ne^ghhoarhood  of  Carthago  Noi^ 
which  yielded  every  day  25,000  dracfamaa  to  the 
Roman  aenrium.  (Polyb.  xxxir.  9  ;  eomp.  lir. 
xzziv.  21.)  Macedonia,  Thraee,  inynenm,  Afria^ 
Sardinia,  and  other  places  alao  contained  vcrr 
productive  mines,  from  which  Rone  derived  cob- 
siderable  income. 

6.  The  hundredth  part  of  the  value  of  all  thiats 
which  were  sold  {cmte$ima  rarwm  esMa^nm).  Tsis 
tax  was  not  instituted  at  Rome  nntil  the  time  si 
the  civil  wan  ;  the  persons  who  collected  it  were 
called  ooodbret.  {C\e,Ep.Qd  BmL  i  la,  pro  Rak 
Pod.  11.)  Tiberius  reduced  this  tax  to  a  twiw 
hundredth  (tf«oaRfeMia),and  Caligula  abolished  it 
for  Italy  altogether,  whence  upon  aevend  coins  af 
this  emperor  we  read  m.  c.  a,  that  ia,  Reausm 
Duemtenma.  (Thcit  Ammal.  i.  78,  iL  42 ;  SaeC 
Oaltff,  16.)  According  to  Dion  Caasios  (Iviii  16, 
lix.  9)  Tiberius  restored  the  centenma,  which  ra 
afterwards  abolished  by  Caligula.  (CompL  1%.  5CL 
tit  16.  s.  17.  §  1.)  Rejecting  the  tax  nised 
upon  the  sale  of  slaves  see  Qitinquaobsima. 

7.  The  vicesima  hereditatinm  et  mannmissimnnn 

[ViCBSIMA.] 

8.  The  tribute  imposed  upon  foreign  oomtries 
was  by  fiur  the  most  important  branch  of  the  pnUic 
revenue  during  the  time  of  Rome's  greatness.  It 
was  sometimes  raised  at  once,  sometimea  paid  by 
instalments,  and  sometimes  changed  into  a  poll-tax, 
which  was  in  many  cases  regiuated  acoordizig  tr 
the  census.  (Cic  c  Verr,  iL  53, 55,  &c  ;  Pans.  viL 
16.)  In  Tt^ju^  to  Cilida  and  Syria  we  know  that 
this  tax  amounted  to  one  per  cent,  of  a  penen'% 
census,  to  which  a  tax  upon  houses  and  alaves  was 
added.  (Cicotf  Fam. m.^ad  AtL  v.  16  ;  Appian, 
de  RA.  ^.  50.)  In  some  eases  the  tribute  was 
not  paid  according  to  the  census,  but  < 
a  bmd-tax.  (Appian,  do  BelL  CSoiL  v.  4  j 
Walter,  (TcaaL  <i8*  i^oia.  iZsdUs,  p.  224,  &c.) 

d.  A  tax  upon  bachelors.    [Asa  Uxomiini.j 

10.  A  door-tax.    [OsnARiux.! 

11.  The  oetetxwL  In  the  time  of  Caesar  all 
liberti  living  in  Italy  and  nossessing  property  of 
200  sestertia,  and  above  it,  oad  to  pay  a  tax  con- 
sisting of  the  eighth  part  of  their  property.  (Dion 
Cass.  L  10.) 

It  would  be  intores^g  to  asoertun  the  amount 
of  income  which  Rome  at  various  periods  derived 
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from  tliese  and  other  sooroes  ;  bat  our  want  of  in- 
formation renders  it  impossible.  We  haye  only 
the  general  statement  that  previously  to  the  time 
of  Pompey  the  annual  revenue  amounted  to  fifty 
millions  of  drachmas,  and  that  it  was  increased  by 
him  to  eighty-five  millions.  (Plut  Pomp,  45.) 
Respectmg  the  sums  contained  at  different  times 
in  the  aerarium  at  Rome,  see  Pliny,  H,  N.  zzxiiL 
17. 

(Burroann,  de  Veetig.  Pop,  Romani }  Hegewisch, 
Vermtdi  Hber  die  Rom,  FiaanzeB ;  Bome^CfrmubfUffe 
dea  PiMamxwesau  im.  Rom,  Stoat  ;  Dureaa  de  la 
Malle,  Eeommis  Politique  dee  Romaina^  Paris,  2 
vola.  8vo.)  [L.S.] 

VEHES  (tfxiy/ua),  a  load  of  hay,  manure,  or 
anything  which  was  usually  conveyed  in  a  cart 
[Plaustrum.]  Pliny  speaks  of  ** a  lai^ge  load  of 
hay  **  (ffekem  foern  large  ontutom,  Plin.  H.  N, 
xxxvi.  15.  s.  24),  which  shows  that  this  term  did 
not  always  denote  a  fixed  quantity.  With  the 
Romans,  however,  as  with  us,  the  load  was  like- 
wise used  as  a  measure,  a  load  of  manure  being 
equal  to  eighty  modii,  which  was  about  twenty 
hushels.  (Col.  ds  Re  RusL  iL  15,  16,  xL  2.)  The 
tmnk  of  a  tree,  when  squared,  was  also  reckoned 
a  load,  the  length  varymg  according  to  the  kind  of 
timber,  viz.  20  feet  of  oak,  25  of  fir,  &c  (Col.  ^&) 
A  load  was  also  called  Carpbntum.  [J.  Y.] 
VELAOIIUM.  [Vblum,] 
VELA'TI  was  a  name  given  to  the  Accensi  in 
the  Roman  army,  who  were  only  supemomerary 
aoldiers  ready  to  supply  any  vacancies  in  the 
legion.  [Accbnsl]  They  were  called  Velati, 
b^ause  they  were  only  clothed  (velati)  with  the 
saga,  and  were  not  regnhurly  armed.  (Festus,  «.  v, 
Velati^  A  decHpHciiJ) 
VE'LITES.  [EzBRciTua,  pp.  503,a,  506,  b.] 
VELUM  {aiXaioy  Theophrast  Char,  5  ;  Athen. 
V.  p.  196,  c;  Pollux,  iv.  122;  wo^oir^aur/Mt, 
Pkito,Po/t^p.294,  ed.Bekker;  Synes.  .^nst  4  ; 
Korairirafffta^  Matt  xxviL  51 X  a  curtain ;  (l<rrW), 
a  sail.  In  private  houses  curtains  were  either 
hung  as  coverings  over  doors  (Sueton.  daud,  10), 
or  they  served  in  the  interior  of  the  house  as  sub- 
stitutes for  doors.  (Sen.  EpitL  81.)  [Janua.] 
In  the  palace  of  the  Roman  emperor  a  slave,  called 
velariue^  was  stationed  at  each  of  the  [ffincipal 
doors  to  raise  the  curtain  when  any  one  passed 
through.  (Inscript  ap,  Pignor,  de  Servie^  p.  470.) 
Window-curtains  were  used  in  addition  to  window- 
shutters.  (Jnv.  ix,80.)  Curtains  sometimes  formed 
partitions  in  the  rooms  (Plin.  EpieL  iv.  19),  and, 
when  drawn  aside,  they  were  kept  in  phce  by  the 
use  of  large  brooches  (Jibulae),  Iron  curtain-rods 
have  been  found  extending  firom  pillar  to  pillar  in 
a  building  at  Herculaneum.  (Gell,  Pow^aetama, 
vol  I  p.  160,  Lon.  1832.) 

In  temples  curtains  served  more  especially  to 
veil  the  statue  of  the  divinity.  They  were  dmwn 
aside  occasionally  so  as  to  discover  the  object  of 
worship  to  the  devout  (Apuleiua,  Met  xi  p.  127, 
ed.  AklL)  [Pastophoiius.]  Antiochus  presented 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  a  woollen  cur- 
tain of  Asi^rian  manufocture,  dyeid  with  the  Tyrian 
purple  and  interwoven  with  figures.  When  the 
statue  was  displayed,  this  curtain  lay  upon  the 
ground,  and  it  was  afterwards  drawn  up  by  means 
of  cords  ;  whereas  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus  the  corresponding  curtain  or  veil  was  at- 
tached to  the  ceiling,  and  i^  as  let  down  in  order  to 
eoDoeal  the  statue.    (Pans.  t.  12.  §  2.)    The  an- 
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nezed  woodcnt  is  firom  a  bas-relief  representing 
two  females  engaged  in  supplication  and  sacrifice 
before  the  statue  of  a  goddess.  The  altar  is  adorned 
for  the  occasion  [Sbrtum],  and  the  curtain  is 
drawn  aside  and  supported  by  a  terminus.  (Guat- 
tani,  Mon,  Ined.  per  1786,  Nov.  T.  iii.) 


In  the  theatres  there  were  hanging  curtains  to 
decorate  the  scene.  (Viig.  Georg.  iii.  25  ;  Propert 
iv.  1.  15.)  The  Siparium  was  extended  in  a 
wooden  finame.  The  veUtrimn  was  an  awning 
stretched  over  the  whole  of  the  cavea  to  protect 
the  spectators  fixnn  the  sun  and  rain.  (Juv.  iv.  121 ; 
Sueton.  CaUg^  26.)  These  awnings  were  in  general 
either  woollen  or  linen  ;  cotton  was  used  for  this 
purpose  a  little  before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar. 
(Plin,  H.N,  xix.  1.  s.  6  ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  24  ; 
Lucret  vL  108.)  This  vast  extent  of  canvass  was 
supported  by  masts  (fiaa/t,  Lucret.  le.)  fixed  into 
the  outer  wall  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the 
form  and  position  of  the  great  rings,  cut  out  of 
lava,  which  remain  on  the  inside  of  the  wall  of 
the  Great  Theatre  at  Pompeii  near  the  top,  and 
which  are  pUued  at  reguhir  distances,  and  one  of 
them  above  another,  so  that  each  mast  was  fixed 
into  two  rings.     Each  ring  is  of  one  piece  with 


the  stone  behind  it  At  Rome  we  observe  a 
similar  contrivance  in  the  Coliseum  ;  but  the  masts 
were  in  that  instance  ranged  on  the  outside  of 
the  wall,  and  rested  on  240  consoles,  firom  which 
4  o 
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Ihej  rote  w  m  to  paai  throoffh  Iiolet  cot  ia  th« 
cornice.  Tlie  hole*  for  the  maatt  are  alio  wen  in 
the  Roman  theatrea  at  Ofange  and  other  placet. 

VduMy  and  much  more  commonly  ita  deriTatire 
M&nnea,  denoted  the  Toil  worn  hy  women.  (Pru- 
dent. &  Symw^  ii.  147.)  That  worn  by  a  bride 
waa  tpecificaUy  called Jlawanaw  [MATMifONiuif, 
fk  74S,  a]  :  another  tpecial  tern  was  Rica.  Greek 
women,  when  they  went  abroad,  often  eovered 
their  heads  with  the  thawl  [Pbplum],  thnt  mak- 
ing it  terre  the  purpoae  of  a  Teil.  But  they  alao 
naed  a  proper  head-dreM,  called  KuKbwrpa  (Apol- 
lod.  il  6.  §  6  ;  Aelian,  F.  H.  vii  9),  which  beaidea 
aerring  to  toiI  their  oountenancea,  whenerer  they 
desired  it,  was  graoefiil  and  ornamental,  and  was 
therefore  attributed  to  Venus  (Pans.  iii.  15.  |  8  ; 
Bnmck,  AmaL  iL  459)  and  Pandora  (Hea.  Ting, 
573).  The  veil  of  IlioBe,  the  eMett  daughter  of 
Priam,  was  one  of  the  seren  objects  prescrred  at 
Rome  as  pledges  of  the  permanency  of  ita  power. 
(Sorr.  w  Vify.Am.  Til  188.) 

Velum  alao  meant  a  tail  (lorior,  Natis,  p. 
790,  a ;  XaSfoi,  Callim.  Epig,  t.  4  ;  Etiri|L  //ao. 
109).  Sail-doth  was  commonly  linen,  and  was 
obtained  in  grvat  qvantities  from  Egypt ;  b«t  it 
was  also  woren  at  other  places,  snch  as  Tarquinii 
in  Etruria.  (Liv.  zxriii  45.)  But  cotton  sail- 
cloth (0ar6asa)  was  alao  used,  as  it  is  still  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  separate  pieces  (Imtaa)  wen 
taken  as  they  came  from  the  loom,  and  were  sewed 
together.  This  is  shown  in  ancient  paintings  of 
ships,  in  which  the  seams  are  represented  as  dis- 
tinct and  regular.  [J.  Y.] 

VENA'BULUM,  a  banting- spear.  Thia  may 
have  been  distinguished  from  the  spean  uaed  in 
waiiare  by  being  harbed  ;  at  least  it  ia  often  so 
formed  m  ancient  works  of  art  representing  the 
atory  of  Meleager  (Bartoli,  Adwur,  84)  and  other 
hunting  scenes.  It  was  seldom,  if  ever,  threwn, 
but  held  so  as  to  slant  downwards  and  to  reoeire 
the  attacks  of  the  wild  boan  and  other  beasta  of 
chaee.  (Virg.  Am.  iv.  131,  is.  553  ;  Varr.  L.L, 
▼iii.  53,  ed.  Mttller;  ApaL  ifaC  viil  pp.  78,  83, 
ed.  Aldi ;  PIb.  Ep,  i.  6.)  [J.  Y.] 

VENALICIA'RII.    [SmftTVi,  p.  1040,  a.] 

VENATIO,  huntii!^,  waa  the  name  giTon 
among  the  Romans  to  an  exhibition  of  wild  beasts, 
which  fought  with  one  another  and  with  men. 
These  exhibitions  originally  formed  part  of  the 
games  of  the  Circus.  Julius  Ctmx  first  built  a 
wooden  amphitheatre  for  the  exhibition  of  ^  wild 
beasts,  which  is  called  by  Dion  Cassias  (xliii.  22) 
d4arpoy  irvnryrrijr^r,  and  the  same  name  is  given 
to  the  amphitheatre  built  by  Statilius  Taurus  (Id. 
li.  23),  and  also  to  the  celebrated  one  of  Titas  (Id. 
IxTL  24)  ;  but  even  after  the  erection  of  the  latter 
we  frequently  read  of  Venationes  in  the  (Circus. 
(Spart  Hadr,  19  ;  Vopisc  ProL  19.)  The  per- 
sons who  fought  with  the  beasts  were  either  con- 
demned criminak  or  captives,  or  indiTiduals  who 
did  so  for  the  sake  of  pay  and  were  trained  for  the 
purpose.     [BstTiA&u.] 

The  Romans  were  at  passionately  fond  of  this 
entertainment  as  of  the  exhibitions  of  gladiators, 
and  during  the  latter  days  of  the  republic  and 
under  the  empire  an  immense  variety  of  animals 
was  collected  nom  all  parts  of  the  Roman  world  for 
the  gratification  of  the  people,  and  many  thousands 
were  frequently  slain  at  one  time.  We  do  not 
kuow  on  what  occasion  a  venatio  was  firrt  exhibited 
■at  Room  ;  but  the  first  mentioa  we  find  of  any , 
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tM^  of  the  kind  ia  in  the  year  B.  a,  851,  wka 
L.  MetaUns  exhiUtad  in  the  Gnmm  142  Re- 
pliants, which  he  had  brought  6na  Sicily  aos 
ois  Tictoty  over  the  Carthagmiaaa,  as>d  whiA  woe 
killed  in  the  Cireoa  aeoorSng  to  Vaxns,  ikae^ 
other  writen  do  not  apeak  of  their  alaagfug. 
(Plin.  MM  Titi.  6.)  But  thia  cm  aesneiT  he 
regardedasan  instaaea  of  aTcnsUMi»  ■•  it  was  n- 
derstood  in  Uter  times,  since  tbe  elephaaiB  sr 
said  to  have  been  only  killed  beeaaae  tke  Fnaiiiii 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  then,  aad  Mt  fir 
the  amnsemcnt  of  the  peopla.  Tlieve  waa,  hev- 
OTer,  a  vcnatio  in  the  later  senae  of  the  word  a 
B.  &  188,  in  the  gamea  celebnted  bj  M.  Foiriai 
in  Adfilmcnt  of  the  tow  which  he  bad  BAde  in  tk 
Aetoliaa  war ;  in  these  gamea  liona  a 
were  exhibited.  (Lit.  txxjt.  23.)  It  i 
as  a  proof  of  the  growiag  magwiliretirB  of  the  ^ 
that  m  the  Lodi  Cireenaea,  exhibited  by  the  conJe 
aediles  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Naaica  sad  P.  LentB^s 
B.a  188,  there  were  63  African  pmthen  uad  44 
bean  and  elephanta.  (Liv.  xlir.  18L)  Froas  ahoet 
this  time  eomhata  with  wild  beaats  probably  finsed 
a  reguhtf  part  of  the  Lndi  Cireenaea,  aad  mairr  d 
the  corule  aediles  made  great  aflbrta  to  obtain  ait 
and  curious  animals,  and  pot  in  reqaiaatiaB  the  ser- 
vices of  their  friends.  (Compare  Cadina^  letter  ts 
Cioere,  ad  Fmm.  Till  9.)  Elephants  are  said  ts 
have  fint  fought  in  the  Circus  in  the  cande  aedilfr* 
ship  of  Claudius  Pulcher,  b.  c  99,  and  tweatr 
years  afterwards,  in  the  cnnile  aedjleahip  of  tie 
two  Localli,  they  fooght  against  bnDa^  (  Ptia.  H.  S, 
tUl  7.)  A  bundled  lions  were  exhibited  by  Sefis 
in  his  praetonhip,  which  wen  destroyed  bj  javelm- 
men  sent  by  kmg  Booehus  fiv  the  porpooe.  Tha 
was  the  first  time  that  lions  were  allowed  to  be 
loose  in  the  CSrcos  i  they  wen  preTiotisly  alwsTs 
tied  up.  (Senec  d^  Brev.  FsT.  13^)  The  gaaM, 
howoTer,  in  the  enrule  aedileahip  of  Soaama  ai  c 
58  sarpaased  anything  the  Romana  had  ever  aeea ; 
among  other  noTolties  he  first  exhibited  an  hqipo* 
potamos  and  five  crooodiles  in  a  temporary  cami 
or  trench  (sar^Das,  Plin.  H,  M  nii.  40).  At  the 
Teoatio  giTcn  by  Pompey  in  hia  aecond  cnwaulihiy 
B.  c  55,  upon  the  dedication  of  the  teaiple  «f 
Venoa  Victtix,  and  at  which  Cieero  waa  preeest 
(Cic.  od  Abok  Tii.  IX  there  was  aa  iaanMaae  nasi, 
ber  of  animals  slaughtered,  among  wbieh  we  find 
mention  of  800  liona,  and  18  or  20  elcphaats :  the 
latter  fought  with  Gaetuliaas,  who  borled  daiti 
against  tlwni,  and  they  atteomted  to  break  thies^ 
the  raHbga  {datkri)  by  whidi  they  were  aeparated 
from  the  speelaton.  (Senec.  L  e.;  Plin.  TiiL  7. 20.) 
To  guard  against  this  dagger  Julina  Gaeaar  sur- 
rounded the   arena  of   the    amphitheatre   with 

trenches  (sar^*)- 

In  the  games  exhibited  by  J.  Caesar  in  bia  third 
consulships  B.  a  4&,  the  Tenatio  lasted  fry  five 
days  and  was  conducted  with  extraerdinary  qdn- 
dour.  Camelopards  or  girafliBt  were  then  for  the 
first  time  teen  m  Itsly.  (Dion  Gtaa.  xliii  23; 
Suet  Jul.  39  ;  Plin.  MAT.  Tiii.  7  i  Appma,  B.a 
ii  102  ;  VeH.  Pat  iL  56.)  Julins  Gaeasr  abo  ia- 
tioduced  ball-fiffhts,  in  which  Theasalian  bonenea 
poisaed  the  bmls  reund  the  areas,  and  when  the 
latter  were  tired  out,  seised  them  by  the  boras  and 
killed  them.  This  seems  to  haTo  been  a  frivoaiite 
spectacle  ;  it  was  repeated  by  dandina  and  NeroL 
(Plin.  ^.  AT.  viii  70  ;  Suet  OamL  21  ;  DioaCass. 
Ixi  9.)  In  the  games  cekhmted  by  A^gnstai, 
a  c  29,  the  htppopotamot  and  the  ihii 
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first  exhibited,  according  to  Dion  Caatiu  (11  22), 
but  the  hippopotamoa  is  spoken  of  bj  Plinj,  as 
mentioned  above,  in  the  games  given  by  Scaarns. 
Augustas  also  exhibited  a  smSie  50  cubits  in 
length  (Snet  At^.  43),  and  thirty-six  crocodQea, 
which  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  spectadea  of 
later  times.    (Dion  Cass.  W.  10.) 

The  occasions  on  which  Venationes  were  ex- 
hibited have  been  inddentally  mentioned  above. 
They  seem  to  have  been  first  confined  to  the  Ludi 
Circenses,  bat  daring  the  later  times  of  the  re- 
public, and  under  the  empire,  they  were  firequently 
exhibited  on  the  celebration  of  triumphs,  and  on 
many  other  occasions,  with  the  view  of  pleasing 
the  people.  The  passion  for  these  shows  continued 
to  increase  under  the  empire,  and  the  number  of 
beasts  sometimes  slaughtered  seems  almost  incre- 
dible. At  the  consecration  of  tiie  great  amphitheatre 
of  Titos,  5000  wild  beasU  and  4000  tame  animals 
were  killed  (Suet  Tit.  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  25), 
and  in  the  games  celebrated  by  Trajan,  after  his 
victories  over  the  Dacians,  there  are  said  to  have 
been  as  many  as  11,000  animals  slaoghtered. 
(Dion  Cass.  IxviiL  15.)  Under  the  emperors  we 
read  of  a  particular  kind  of  Venatio,  in  which  the 
beasts  were  not  killed  by  bestiarii,  but  were  given 
np  to  the  people,  who  were  allowed  to  rush  into 
the  area  of  the  circus  and  carry  away  what  they 
pleased.  On  such  oceasons  a  number  of  huge 
trees,  which  hiUl  been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  was 
planted  in  the  circus,  which  thus  resembled  a 
forest,  and  none  of  the  more  savage  animals  were 
admitted  into  it  A  Venatio  of  this  kind  was 
exhibited  by  the  elder  Gordian  in  his  aedileship, 
and  a  painting  of  the  forest  with  the  animals  in  it 
ia  described  by  Julias  Capitdinuf.  {Oordian^  3.) 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary  venationes  of  this 
kind  was  that  given  by  Probus,  in  which  there 
were  1000  ostriches,  1000  stags,  1000  boars, 
1000  deer,  and  numbers  of  wild  goats,  wild  sheep, 
and  other  animals  of  the  same  kind.  (Vopisa 
Prob,  19.)  The  more  savage  animals  were  ahun 
by  the  bestiarii  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  not  in 
the  circus.  Thus,  in  the  day  succeeding  the  ve- 
natio of  Probus  just  mentioned,  there  were  slain 
in  the  amphitheatre  100  lions,  and  the  same 
number  of  lionesses,  100  Libyan  and  100  Syrian 
leopards,  and  300  bearL  (Vopisc  Le,)  It  is  un- 
necessaiy  to  multiply  examples,  as  the  above  are 
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sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  numbers  and 
variety  of  animals  at  these  spectacles ;  but  the 
list  of  beasts  which  were  collected  by  the  younger 
Oordian  for  his  triumph,  and  were  exhibited  by 
his  successor  Philip  at  the  Secular  Games,  de- 
serve mention  on  account  of  their  variety  and  the 
rarity  of  some  of  them.  Among  these  we  find 
mention  of  32  elephants,  10  elks,  10  tigers  (which 
seem  to  have  bm  very  seldom  exhibited),  60 
tame  lions,  SO  tame  leopards,  10  hyaenas,  an  hip- 
popotamoa and  rhinoceros,  10  archoleontes  (it  if 
unknown  what  they  were),  10  camelopards,  20 
onagri  (wild  aases,  or  perhaps  zebras\  40  wild 
horses,  and  an  hnmense  number  of  similar  animali. 
(Vopisc.  Gordkm^  33.) 

How  loQg  these  spectacles  continued  is  uncer- 
tain, but  they  were  exhibited  after  the  abolition 
of  the  shows  of  ghidiators.  There  is  a  law  of 
Honorius  and  ThMdosios,  providing  for  the  safe 
convoy  of  beaata  intended  for  the  apectadea,  and 
inflicting  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  of  gold  upon  any 
one  who  injured  them.  (Cod.  11.  tit  44.)  They 
were  exhibited  at  thia  period  at  the  praetorian 
gamea,  aa  we  learn  from  Symmachna.  (Episi.  ix. 
70,  71,  126,  &c)  Wild  beaata  continued  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  gamea  at  Conatantinople  aa  late 
aa  the  time  of  Jnatinian.  (Procop.  Hid.  Are,  c  9.) 

Combata  of  wild  beaata  are  aometimea  repre- 
aented  on  the  coina  of  Roman  fiimiliea,  aa  on  the 
annexed  coin  of  M.  Livineina  Regulus,  which  pro- 
bably refers  to  the  venatio  of  Jidius  Caesar  men- 
tioned above. 


In  the  baa-relieb  on  the  tomb  of  Scaums  at 
Pompeii,  there  are  representations  of  combats  with 
wild  beasts,  which  are  copied  in  the  following 
woodems  from  Masois  (Pomp.  i.  pi.  32,  33).  On 
the  same  tomb  gladiatorial  combats  are  repre- 
sented, whidi  are  figured  on  p.  576  of  the  present 
won. 


The  first  represents  a  man  naked  and  unarmed  I  defenceless  state  had  of  course  only  their  agility  to 
(twecn  a  lion  and  a  panther.    Persona  in  this  |  truat  to  in  order  to  escape  from  the  beaata.    In  the 


between 


lecond  cut  we  aee  a  aimilar  person  againat  whom  a 
wild  boar  ia  rushing,  and  who  appeara  to  be  pre- 
paring for  a  apring  to  eacape  from  the  animal.     In 


the  aame  relief  there  ia  a  wolf  running  at  full  apeed, 
and  also  a  atag  with  a  rope  tied  to  hia  homa  who 
has  been  palled  down  by  two  wolves  or  dom.   Th9 
4g  2 
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third  relief  u  rappoted  hj  Mazoif  to  represent  the 
training  of  a  beatiarint.  The  latter  has  a  spear  in 
each  hand  ;  his  left  leg  is  proteeted  hj  grearca, 
and  he  is  in  the  act  of  attacking  a  panther,  whose 
noTements  are  hampered  by  a  rope,  which  fastens 
him  to  the  ball  behind  him,  and  which  accordingly 
phicea  the  bestiarius  in  a  less  dangeroos  position, 
though  more  caation  and  actirity  are  required  than 
if  the  beast  were  fixed  to  a  single  point  Behind 
the  bull  another  man  stands  with  a  sprar,  who 
seems  to  be  urging  on  the  animaL  The  fourth 
woodcut  represents  a  man  equipped  in  the  same 
way  as  the  matador  in  the  Spanish  bull-fights  in 
the  present  day,  namely,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand 
and  a  veil  in  the  other.    The  Yeil  was  first  em- 


ployed in  the  arena  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.    (Plin.  //.  M  viiL  21.) 

VENEFI'CIUM,  the  crime  of  poisoning,  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  Romaa  history.  Women 
were  most  addicted  to  it ;  but  it  seems  not  im- 
probable that  this  charge  was  frequently  brought 
against  females  without  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
guilt,  like  that  of  witchcraft  in  Europe,  in  the 
middle  ages.  We  find  females  condemned  to 
death  for  this  crime  in  seasons  of  pestilence,  when 
the  popular  mind  is  always  in  an  excited  atate 
and  ready  to  attribute  the  calamities  under  which 
they  suffer  to  the  arts  of  evil-disposed  persons. 
Thus  the  Athenians,  when  the  pestilence  raged  m 
their  city  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  supposed 
the  wells  to  hare  been  poisoned  by  tbe  Pelopon- 
nesians  (Thocyd.  iL  48),  and  similar  instances 
occur  in  the  history  of  almost  all  states.  Still 
however  tbe  crime  .of  poisoning  seems  to  have 
been  much  more  firequent  in  ancient  than  in 
modem  times ;  and  this  circumstance  would  lead 
persons  to  suspect  it  in  oases  when  there  was  no 
real  ground  for  the  suspicion.  Respecting  the  crime 
of  poisoning  at  Athens,  see  Pharmacon  Graphb. 

The  first  instance  of  its  occurrence  at  Rome  in 
any  public  way  was  in  the  consulship  of  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus  and  C.  Valerius,  &  c.  831, 
when  the  city  was  visited  by  a  pestilence.  After 
many  of  theleadin|r  men  of  the  state  had  died  by 
the  same  kmd  of  disease,  a  skve-girl  gave  infomuk 
tion  to  the  curale  aediles  that  it  was  owing  to 
poisons  prepared  by  the  Roman  matrons.  Follow- 
mg  her  information  they  surprised  about  twenty 
matrons,  among  whom  were  Cornelia  and  Seigia, 
both  belonging  to  Patrician  fomilies,  in  the  act  of 
preparing  certain  drugs  over  a  fire ;  and  being 
compelled  by  the  magistrates  to  drink  these  in  the 
forum,  since  they  asserted  that  they  were  not 
poisonous,  they  perished  by  their  own  wickedness. 
Upon  this  fiirther  informations  were  laid,  and  as 


many  as  a  hundred  and  serenty  matmns  were  etf. 
demned.  (Liv.  viii.  18  ;  compare  Yml.  Max.  £.  I 
§  S ;  August  De  Ck*.  Dei,  iii.  17.)  We  next  read  &f 
poisoning  being  carried  on  upon  an  extiensive  scak 
as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  intitidiictMn  ef  tk 
wonhip  of  Bacchus.  (Lit.  xzxix.  8.)  [Dro!«TnA,fL 
413.]  In  &  a  1 84,  the  praetor,  Q.  Naerins  Maefa^ 
was  commanded  by  the  senate  to  inTestigate  seA 
cases  {da  ven^eiu  quaerere) :  he  spent  loar  nceshi 
in  the  investijption,  which  was  prtncxpRUy  csnie^ 
on  in  the  mnnicipia  and  conciliabala,  andfaooaidk? 
to  Valerius  of  Antium,  he  candenmed  2^ 
persons.  (Liv.  xxxix.  38.  41.)  We  again  ^ 
mention  of  a  public  investigation  into  cases  di 
poisoning  by  order  of  the  senate,  in  vl  c  ISO, 
when  a  pestilence  rsged  at  Rome,  and  laas^ 
of  the  magistrates  and  other  persons  of  high  ixsk 
had  perished.  The  investigation  waa  eoodoeied 
in  the  city  and  within  ten  miles  of  it  by  the 
nraetor  C.  Claudius,  and  beyond  the  ten  ciki 
by  the  praetor  C  Maenins.  HoetiliR,  the  widsv 
of  the  consul  C.  Calpumins,  who  had  died  in  tfaat 
year,  was  accused  of  having  poisoned  her  huhaad, 
and  condemned  on  what  appears  to  have  been  mat 
suspicion.  (Liv.  xL  37.)  Cases  of  what  mar  be 
called  private  poisoning,  in  opposition  to  tkae 
mentioned  above,  frequently  oecmred.  The^«ef^ 
of  Cicero  in  behalf  of  duentiua  supplies  os  yntS 
several  particulars  on  this  subject  Under  ike 
Roman  emperors  it  was  earned  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  some  females,  who  excelled  in  the  arc, 
were  in  great  request  One  of  die  moat  ce]ebIBt^i 
of  these  was  Locusts,  who  poisoned  Claadiss  a: 
the  command  of  Agrippina,  and  Britannicos  at  t^ 
of  Nero,  the  latter  of  whom  eren  placed  penrss 
under  her  to  be  instraeted  hi  the  art  (Tacn. 
Amud.  xii.  66,  xiii.  15 ;  Suet  Ner,  33 ;  Juv.  i. 
71.) 

The  first  legidative  enactment  especially  directed 
against  poisoning  was  a  Uw  of  the  dictator  Salhi— 
Lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis  et  Veneficis  —  pasaed  m 
&  c.  82,  which  continued  in  force,  with  aese 
alterations,  to  the  hitest  time^  It  contained  pro- 
visions against  all  who  made,  bought,  sold,  pos- 
sessed, or  gave  poison  for  the  purpose  of  piij«i«|i«g: 
(Cic.  pro  CUuuL  54  ;  Mareian,  Dig.  48.  tk8.s.3": 
Inst  4.  tit  18.  s.  5.)  The  punishment  fixed  It 
this  law  was,  according  to  Maician,  the  deportstie 
in  insulam  and  the  confiscation  of  property  ;  hat  s 
was  more  probably  the  interdictio  aqnae  et  ^lua, 
since  the  deportatio  under  the  empems  took  the 
^ace  of  the  interdictio,  and  the  expression  in  the 
Digest  was  suited  to  the  time  of  the  writen  a 
compilers.  [Lbx  (^rnxlu,  p.  687.3  By  a  se- 
natusconsultum  passed  Bubsequently,  a  female,  wbt 
gave  drugs  or  poison  for  the  purpose  of  piodacsf 
conception  even  without  any  evil  intent,  was  hsc- 
ished  {r€legatH8\  if  the  person  to  whom  she  sd- 
ministered  them  died  in  consequence.  By  aj»tber 
senatusconsultum  all  druggists  (jM^iaaalam),  vk 
administered  poisons  carelessly  **  pui^tioois  causs," 
were  liable  to  the  penalties  of  this  Uw.  In  tl» 
time  of  Mareian  (that  of  Alexandcr-Serenis)  this 
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crime  was  punished  capitally  in  the  case  of  penons 
of  lower  mnk  (iamtZibrw),  who  were  expoeed  to 
-wild  beasts,  but  penons  of  higher  rank  {alHont) 
were  condemned  to  the  deportatio  in  insnlam. 

The  word  Veneficiom  was  also  applied  to  potions, 
incantations,  &&  (Cic  Brut,  60  ;  Petron.  118)  ; 
whence  we  find  Vm^ietu  and  Fme^  used  in  the 
aense  of  a  sorcerer  and  sorceress  m  general. 

VER  SACRUM  (Iros  Up^),  It  was  a  cnstom 
among  the  early  Italian  nations^  especially  among 
the  Sabines,  in  times  of  great  danger  and  distress, 
to  TOW  to  the  deity  the  sacrifice  of  every  thing  boin 
in  the  next  spring,  that  is  between  the  fint  of 
Af  arch  and  the  last  day  of  April,  if  the  cahimity 
under  which  they  were  labourinff  should  be  re- 
moved. (Fest.  I.  9.  Ver  waerum;  Idv.  xzil  9,  10, 
xxxiv.  44  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  172  ;  Sisennac^.  Aoa.  xiL 
1 8  ;  Serv.  ad  Aem.  vii  796.)  This  sacrifice  in  the 
early  times  comprehended  both  men  and  domestic 
animals,  and  there  is  Httle  doubt  that  in  many 
cases  the  vow  whs  really  earned  into  effect.  But 
in  later  times  it  was  thought  cruel  to  sacrifice  so 
many  innocent  infants,  and  accordingly  the  foUow> 
ing  expedient  was  adopted.  The  children  were 
allowed  to  grow  up,  and  in  the  spring  of  their 
twentieth  or  twenty-first  year  they  were  with 
covered  faces  driven  across  the  frontier  of  their 
native  coimtxy,  whereupon  thev  went  whitherso- 
ever  fortune  or  the  deity  might  lead  them.  Many 
a  colony  had  been  founded  by  penons  driven  out 
in  this  manner ;  and  the  Mamertines  in  Sicily 
were  the  descendants  of  such  devoted  persons. 
(Fest.  L  e.  and  «.  v.  MamerHni^  compare  Dionys. 
L  16  ;  Plin.  ^.  M  iii.  18  ;  Justin,  zxiv.  4  ;  Liv. 
zxxiii.  44.) 

In  the  two  historical  instances  in  which  the 
Romans  vowed  a  ver  sacnim,  that  is,  after  the 
battle  of  Uke  Trasimenus  and  at  the  close  of  the 
aecond  Punic  war,  the  vow  was  confined  to  do- 
mestic animals,  as  was  expressly  stated  in  the  vow. 
(Liv.  L  ft  ;  Plut.  Fab,  Max.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

VERBE'NA.     [Saomina.] 
VERBENA'RIUS.    [Fbtialis.] 
VERNA«    [SBRvaa,  pp.  1038, 1040.] 
VERSO  IN  REM  ACTIO.  [SBRVU8,p.  103a] 
VERSU'RA.    [FxNua,  p.  527,  a.] 
VERU,  VERU'TUM.     [Hasta-  p.  588,  b.] 
VESPAE,    VESPILLO'NES.      [Funcjs,  p. 
559,  a.] 

VESTA'LES,  the  virgin  priestesses  of  Vesta 
who  ministered  in  her  temple  and  watched  the 
eternal  fire.  Their  existence  at  Alba  Longa  is 
connected  with  the  earliest  Roman  traditions,  for 
Silvia  the  mother  of  Romulus  was  a  member  of  the 
sisterhood  (liv.  L  20  ;  Dionys.  i.  76)  ;  their  esta- 
blishment in  the  city,  in  common  with  almost  all 
other  matten  connected  with  state  religion,  is  ge- 
nerally ascribed  to  Nama  (Dionys.  iL  65  ;  Plut 
Num,  10),  who  selected  four  (their  names  are 
given  in  Plutareh),  two  from  the  Titienses  and 
two  firom  the  Ramnes  (Dionys.  iL  67  ;  Festus,  s.  v. 
Sex  Ve$Uu\  and  two  more  were  subsequently 
added  from  the  Luceres,  by  Tarqtiinius  Priscus  ac- 
cording to  one  authority  (Plut  Num.  I.  a),  by 
Servius  Tullius  according  to  another.  (Dionys.  iii. 
67.)  This  number  of  six  remained  unchanged  at 
the  time  when  Plutareh  wrote,  and  the  idea  that 
it  was  afterwards  increased  to  seven  rests  upon 
very  unsatisfactory  evidence.  (See  Mimoirti  de 
tAcademk  dst  IntcripU  vol  iv.  p.  1 67 ;  Ambros. 
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Epiri,  T.  31,  0.  Symmack,  and  the  remarks  of  Lip* 
sius.) 

They  were  originally  chosen  (eapert  is  the  tech- 
nical word)  by  the  king  (Liv.  i.  3.  20  ;  Dionys. 
IL  Oft)  and  during  the  republic  and  empire  by  the 
Pontifex  Maximus.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
maiden  should  not  be  under  six  nor  above  ten 
yean  of  age,  perfect  in  all  her  limbs,  in  the  lull 
enjoyment  of  all  her  senses,  patrima  et  matrima 
[PATaiMi],  the  daughter  of  firee  and  freebom  pa- 
rents who  had  never  been  in  slavery,  who  followed 
no  dishonourable  occupation,  and  whose  home  was 
in  Italy.  (Qell.  i.  12.)  The  lex  Papia  ordained 
that  when  a  vacancy  occurred  the  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus should  name  at  his  discretion  twenty  qualified 
damsels,  one  of  whom  was  publicly  (tia  cottdone) 
fixed  npon  by  lot,  an  exemption  being  granted  in 
fitvour  of  snch  as  had  a  sister  already  a  vestal  and 
of  the  danghten  of  certain  priests  of  a  high  class. 
(GelL  L  e.)  The  above  law  appean  to  have  been 
enacted  in  consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of 
fathen  to  resign  all  control  over  a  child,  and  this 
reluctance  was  manifested  so  strongly  in  later  times 
that  in  the  age  of  Augustus  Ubertinae  were  dechured 
eligible.  (Dion  Csss.  Iv.  22  ;  Suet  Oetao,  31.) 
The  casting  of  lots  moreover  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  practised  if  any  respectable  person  came  for- 
ward voluntarily  and  offered  a  daughter  who  ful- 
filled the  necessary  conditions.  As  soon  as  the 
election  was  concluded  the  Pontifex  Maximus  took 
the  girl  by  the  hand  and  addressed  her  in  a  solemn 
form  preserved  by  Aulas  Oellius  firom  Fabius  Pictor. 
Sacbrdotbm.  V  BSTALBii.QuAa.  Sacra.  Faciat. 

QUAB.   loua.     SiBT.    SaCBBDOTBJC.    VBSTALBlf. 

Facbrb.  Pna  Populo.  Romano.  Quiritiitm. 
Utbl  Quab.  Optima.  Lbab.  Fovit.  Ita.  Tb. 
Amata.  Capio.  where  the  title  Amata  seems 
simply  to  signify  ^  beloved  one,**  and  not  to  refer 
as  Gellius  supposes  to  the  name  of  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal Vestals,  at  least  no  sueh  name  is  to  be  found 
in  the  list  of  Plutaroh  alluded  to  above.  After 
these  words  weoe  pronounced  she  was  led  away  to 
the  atrium  of  Vesta,,  and  lived  thenceforward  with- 
in the  sacred  precincts  under  the  special  superin- 
tendence and  control  of  the  pontifical  college. 
(Dionys.  ii.  67  ;  Liv.  iv.  44,  viiL  15  ;  Plin.  Epm 
iv.  1 1  ;  Suet  Odav,  31  ;  Oell.  i.  12.) 

The  period  of  service  lasted  for  thirty  years. 
During  the  fint  ten  the  priestess  was  engaged  in 
learning  her  mysterious  duties^  being  termed  diad- 
pula  (Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  7),  dsring  &e  next  ten  in 
performing  them,  during  the  last  ten  in  giving  in- 
structions to  the  novices  (Dionys.  L  c.  ;  Plut.  L  c,  ; 
Senec.  <£»  mt.  beat,  29),  and  so  long  as  she  was 
thus  employed  she  was  bound  by  a  solemn  v»w  of 
chastity.  But  after  Ae  time  specified  was  com- 
pleted she  might,  if  she  thought  fit,  throw  off  the 
emblems  of  her  office  (Dionys.  /.  c),  unconsecrat* 
herself  (fixauguraf^  OelL  vi.  7),  return  to  the 
world  and  even  enter  into  the  marriage  state. 
(Plut  L  0.)  Few  however  availed  themselves  of 
these  privileges  ;  those  who  did  were  said  to  have 
lived  in  sorrow  and  remorse  (as  might  indeed  have 
been  expected  from  the  habits  they  had  formed)  r 
hence  such  a  proceeding  was  considered  ominous, 
and  the  priestesses  for  the  most  part  died  as  they 
had  lived  in  the  service  of  the  goddess.  (Tacit 
Ann,  ii.  86  ;  Inscripw  quoted  by  Oronov.  ad  TadU 
Ann,  iii  64.) 

The  senior  sister  was  entitled  Vubdit  MaannM, 
or  Virgo  Maxima  (Ovid.  Fad,  iv.  63d  ;  Suet  JuL 
4o3 
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8a,  DomiL  8 ;  Orell.  TnacripL  a  2233,  &e.  ;^ 
irp«4rf  ciV>u(ra,  Dion  Cast.  liT.  24 ;  i^  ipxi^^uij 
hcxiz.  9),  and  w«  find  alio  the  exprenions  Fe«to- 
/(•UM  veiudimmam  (Tacit  Aim.  xi.  82)  and  im 
maximae.     (Serv.  eu/  Viry,  Ed.  \\n.  82.) 

Their  chief  office  was  to  watch  by  tonu,  night 
and  daj,  the  eTerlatting  fire  which  biased  upon 
the  altar  of  Vesta  (Viroinksqub  Vkstalxs  in 

URBB  CI78TODIUNTO  lONBM  FOCI  PUBLICI  8BMP1- 

TBftNUM,  Cic.  lie  Leg.  ii  8.  12  ;  Liv.  xxriii.  II  ; 
VaL  Max.  L  1.  §  6  ;  SeoecdeProv.  5),  its  extinc- 
tion being  considered  as  the  most  fearfid  of  all  pro- 
digies, and  emblematic  of  the  extinction  of  the 
state.  (Dionjs.  ii  67  ;  Liv.  xxtI.  1.)  If  such 
misfortune  befell  and  was  caused  by  the  careless- 
ness of  the  priestess  on  duty,  she  was  stripped  and 
scourged  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  in  the  dark 
and  with  a  screen  interposed,  and  he  rekindled  the 
flame  by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood  firom  a 
/ifut  arhor.  (Dionys.,  Plut,  Val.  Max.  U.  ee. ;  Fes- 
tos,  s.  o.  Jgmu.)  Their  other  ordinary  duties  con- 
sisted in  presenting  oflerings  to  the  goddess  at 
stated  times,  and  in  sprinkling  and  purifying  the 
shrine  each  momuig  with  water,  which  according 
to  the  institution  of  Numa  was  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Egerian  fount,  although  in  later  times  it  was 
considered  lawful  to  employ  any  water  firom  a  living 
spring  or  running  stream,  but  not  such  as  had 
passed  through  pipes.  When  used  fi>r  -sacrificial 
purposes  it  was  mixed  with  muriet^  that  is,  salt 
which  had  been  pounded  in  a  mortar,  thrown  into 
an  earthen  jar  and  baked  in  an  oyen.  (Ovid.  Fast 
iil  11  ;  Propert  iv.  4. 15  ;  Plut  Num.  13  ;  Fest 
#.  V.  Muriet.)  They  assisted  moreover  at  all  great 
public  holy  rites,  such  as  the  festivals  of  the  Bona 
bea  (Dion  (}ass.  xxxvil  45)  and  the  consecration 
of  temples  (Tacit  Hist.  iv.  53),  they  were  invited 
to  priestly  banquets  (Macrob.  il  9  ;  Dion  Cass. 
xlvii.  19),  and  we  are  told  that  they  were  present 
at  the  solemn  appeal  to  the  gods  made  by  Cicero 
during  the  conspiracy  of  (^tiline.  (Dion  Cass, 
xxxvii.  35.)  They  also  guarded  the  saoed  relics 
which  formed  the  /Utale  jngmu  imperii^  the  pledge 
granted  by  fiite  for  the  permanency  of  the  Roman 
sway,  deposited  in  the  inmost  adytum  (peatw  Vet- 
tae^  see  Festus,  ».  v.)  which  no  one  was  permitted 
to  enter  save  the  virgins  and  the  chief  pontifex. 
What  this  object  was  no  one  knew,  some  supposed 
that  it  was  the  Palladium,  others  the  Samothracian 
gods  carried  by  Dardaiius  to  Troy  and  transported 
from  thence  to  Italy  by  Aeneas,  but  all  agreed  in 
believing  that  something  of  awful  sanctity  was 
here  preserved,  contained,  it  was  said,  in  a  small 
earthen  jar  closely  sealed,  while  another  exactly 
similar  in  form,  but  empty,  stood  by  its  side. 
(Dionys.  i  69,  ii.  66  ;  Plut  CamiU.  20 ;  Liv. 
xxvi.  27 ;  Lamprid.  Elagdb.  6  ;  Ovid.  Fa$L  tl 
365  ;  Lucan,  ix.  994.) 

Wc  have  seen  above  that  supreme  importance 
was  attached  to  the  purity  of  the  Vestals,  and  a 
terrible  punishment  awaited  her  who  violated  the 
vow  of  chastity.  According  to  the  law  of  Numa 
she  was  simply  to  be  stoned  to  death  (Cedrenus, 
HUL  Comp.  p.  148,  or  p.  259,  ed.  Bekker),  but  a 
more  cruel  torture  was  devised  by  Torquinius 
Priscus  (Dionys.  iii.  67  ;  Zonaras,  Til  8)  and  in- 
flicted from  that  time  forward.  When  condemned 
by  the  college  of  pontifices,  she  was  stripped  of  her 
▼ittae  and  other  badges  of  office,  was  scouiged 
(Dionys.  ix.  40),  was  attired  like  a  corpse,  pls^ 
in  a  dose  litter  and  borne  through  the  forum  at- 
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tended  by  her  weeping  kindredL,  with  all  the  tin- 
monies  of  a  real  funeral,  to  a  rising  ground  ealkd 
the  Camput  Soekraitu^  just  within  the  dtr  «mSi, 
close  to  the  Colline  gate.  There  a  small  n:!: 
underground  had  been  preTioualy  pvrpared,  efio- 
taining  a  couch,  a  lamp,  and  a  table  with  a  Ht^t 
food.  The  Pontifex  Maximus,  having  lifted  ep  la 
hands  to  heaven  and  uttered  a  secret  prayer,  epcc'd 
the  litter,  led  forth  the  culprit,  suid  plaong  her  a 
the  steps  of  the  ladder  which  gave  awcess  to  :b: 
subterranean  cell,  delivered  her  over  to  tiie  taaes'c. 
executioner  and  his  assistants,  who  ooadaded  ^ 
down,  drew  up  the  ladder,  and  having  filled  t» 
pit  with  earth  until  the  snrfii^  was  le^  with  tk 
surrounding  ground,  left  her  to  pcriah  deprived  ei 
all  the  tributes  of  respect  uanally  paid  to  tlie  ^eis 
of  the  departed.  In  every  case  the  paramour  va 
pablidy  scourged  to  death  in  the  fianim.  (Pbt 
Num.  10,  FcA.  Mag.  18,  (^soesfL  Btim.  tsL  m 
p.  154,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Dionys.  ii.  67,  iii  67,  viiL  U, 
IX.  40  ;  Liv.  iv.  44,  riii.  15,  xxiL  57  ;  Plia.  fy 
iv.  11  ;  Suet  Dom.  8  ;  Dion  Casa.  hnrii  3,  Ixxri 
16,  and  fngg.  xcL  xcii. ;  Festus  t.  «.  Froirmm.  d 

But  if  the  labours  of  tbe  Vestals  were  usi^ 
mitting  and  the  rules  of  the  order  rigidly  xai 
pitilesdy  enforced,  to  the  faononn  they  eojejed 
were  such  as  in  a  great  measure  to  cosapensate  ^ 
their  privation.  They  were  maintained  at  die 
public  cost  and  from  sums  of  money  and  h^  be- 
queathed from  time  to  time  to  the  corpccatwn 
(Suet  Oeteu.  81,  716.  76  ;  SicuL  Fbcc:  23,  «L 
CK)es.)  From  the  moment  of  their  cuuseuaiiiB 
they  became  as  it  were  the  property  of  the  goddea 
alone,  and  were  completely  released  froa  sil 
parental  sway  without  going  throogh  the  farei  «f 
emcmeip(MtM<iitg!idkimg9nyeap&i§4immimut»a.  (Gfu. 
i.  1  i.)  They  had  a  right  to  make  a  win,  and  ts 
give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  writhont  takr^ 
an  oath  ((HU.  x.  15),  distinctions  first  eonoeded  br 
an  Horatian  law  to  a  certain  Caia  Tatxatia  er 
FufMa,  and  afterwards  communicated  to  afl.  (6dl 
i.  12  ;  Gains,  L  145  ;  compare  Plin.  If,N.  xxik 
11.)  From  the  time  of  the  triumviri  each  as 
preceded  by  a  lictor  when  she  went  ahruad  (De^^ 
Otts.  xlvii.  19),  consuls  and  praeCors  made  way  ^ 
them,  and  lowered  their  fiuces  (Senec  Ckmirmn. 
vi  8  ;  compare  Plut  TU.  Gracek  15),  erea  tht 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  respected  their  holy  chaafti? 
(Oros.  V.  4  ;  Suet  7¥6.  2  ;  compare  Cic^  pn  CeH. 
14  ;  VaL  Max.  t.  4.  §  6),  and  if  anj  one  pas^cc 
under  their  litter  he  was  put  to  death.  (Pint  .Vk^ 
10.)  Augustus  granted  to  them  all  the  rigbts  ef 
matrons  who  had  borne  three  children  (Dioa  Col 
Ivi.  10  ;  Plut  /.  c),  and  assigned  them  a  ooasp^ 
ous  place  in  the  theatre  (Suet  Ootev.  44  ;  Tadt 
Ann.  iv.  16),  a  privilege  which  ther  had  enjoTtd 
before  at  the  ghidiatorml  shows.  ((^  pn>  itfarn. 
35.)  Great  weight  was  attached  to  their  inteno- 
sion  on  behalf  of  those  in  danger  and  dtffealty,  ef 
which  we  have  a  remarkable  exam^  in  the  «c- 
treaties  which  they  addressed  to  Sallaoo  b^tlfel 
Julius  Caesar  (Suet  JnL  1 ;  compare  dcproFaaL 
17  ;  Suet  ViidL  16,  Dion  Cass.  Ixt.  18  ;  TWiL 
Ann.  iil  69,  xi.  82,  HiaL  iii  81),  and  if  thtr 
chanced  to  meet  a  criminal  as  he  waa  led  to  psa- 
ishment  they  had  a  right  to  demand  his  tdsss^ 
provided  it  could  be  proved  that  the  cncownter  wh 
accidental.  Wills,  even  those  of  the  emperm, 
were  committed  to  their  charge  (Suet.  */aiL  8J« 
Oetao.  101  ;  Tadt  Ann.  I  8),  for  when  in  sacfi 
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keeping  they  were  considered  inviolable  (Plat 
AntoM*  58)  ;  and  in  like  manner  very  solemn 
treaties,  such  as  that  of  the  triomTirs  with  Sextus 
Pompeius,  were  |daoed  in  their  hands.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  ▼.  73  ;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  37  and  46  ;  com- 
pare xlviiL  12.)  That  they  might  be  honoored  in 
death  as  in  life,  their  ashes  were  interred  within 
the  pomoeriom.     (Serr.  eu/  Viiy,  Aen,  zi.  206.) 

They  were  atUied  in  a  stola  orer  which  was  an 
upper  Testment  made  of  linen  (VaL  Max.  L  1.  §  7 ; 
Dionys.  iL  68  ;  Plin.  Ep,  ir,  11),  and  inaddidon 
to  the  Infula  and  white  woollen  Vitta  they  wore 
when  sacrificing  a  peculiar  head-dress  called  nf^- 
buluMj  consisting  of  a  piece  of  white  cloth  bordered 
with  purple,  oblong  in  shape,  and  secured  by  a 
clasp.  (Festos,  s.  o.  St^ffUmimm.)  In  dress  and 
general  deportment  they  were  required  to  observe 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  decorum,  any  fiinciful 
ornaments  in  the  one  or  levity  in  the  other  being 
always  regarded  with  disgust  and  suspicion.  (Liv. 
iv.  44,  WiL  16  ;  Plin.  ^.  iv.  11  ;  Ovid.  Fa$L  iv. 
285.)  We  infer  from  a  passage  in  Pliny  {H.  M 
xvi  85)  that  their  hair  was  cut  of!^  probably  at  the 
period  of  their  consecration  ;  whether  this  was  re- 
peated from  time  to  time  does  not  appear,  but  they 
are  never  represented  with  flowing  locks.  The 
first  of  the  following  cuts,  copied  from  a  gem 
(Mont&ucon,  Amt.  Exo,  i.  pi.  xxviii.,  S^ppkm,  i. 
pi.  xziii.),  represents  the  Vestal  Tuccia  who  when 
wrongfully  accused  appealed  to  the  goddess  to  vin- 
dicate her  honour,  and  had  power  given  her  to 
carry  a  sieve  full  of  water  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
temple.  (VaL  Max.  viiL  1.  §  5  ;  Plin.  H,  N. 
zxviii  2.)      The  form  of  the  upper  garment  is 
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here  well  seen.  The  second  is  from  a  denarius  of 
the  Gens  Clodia,  representing  upon  the  reverse  a 
female  priestess  with  a  simpuvium  in  her  hand, 
and  bearing  the  legend  vxstalis  ;  on  the  ob- 
verse is  a  head  of  Flora  with  the  words  c. 
CL0DIV8  a  p.  Two  Vestals  belongmg  to  this 
gens  were  celebrated  in  the  Roman  Annsis.  (See 
Ovid.  Fad,  iv.  279 ;  Suet.  Tib,  2 ;  Augustin.  <U 
Civ.  Dei,  x.  16  ;  Herodian.  i.  11.)  [TaiUMPHUS, 
p.  1165,  a.]  The  coin  seems  to  have  been  struck  to 
commemorate  the  splendour  of  the  Floralia  as  ex- 
hibited during  the  fiunous  aedileship  of  C  Clodius 
Piilcher  B.  c.  99,  (Cic  <&  Qf.  ii.  16,  e.  Verr.  iv. 
2  ;  Plin.  H,  AT.  xxxv.  4.) 

(Lipains,  de  Vesta  et  VettaWrie  Syniagma^  and 
^oehden»  "*  On  the  worship  of  Vesta,  &c  Clas- 


sical Journal,  vol.  xv.  123,  voL  xvi.  821,'*  have 
collected  most  of  the  authorities  on  this  subject ; 
Gottling,  GeechiciU  der  R'imiech,  StaaUver/asswtfff 
p.  189.)  [W.R.] 

VESTFBULUM.  [DoMU8,p.  427,a;  Janua, 
p.627,b.] 

VESTICEPS.     [IMPUBU,  631,  a.] 
VETERA'N  US.    [ExBRcrrua,  p.  499,  b.] 
VEXiLLA'RIl.  [ExBRCiTUS,  p.  507,  b.] 
VEXILLUM.   [ExBRCiTUS,  p.  507,  b  ;  Signa 

MiLITAMA.] 

VIAE.  Three  words  are  employed  by  the  Ro- 
man jurists  to  denote  a  road,  or  a  right  of  road^ 
Iter^  AehUf  Via,  The  diffierant  meanings  of  these 
three  words  are  given  under  SxariTUTxa,  p.  1032. 

We  next  find  Viae  divided  into  privaiae  or 
agrariae  andpmbUeae^  the  former  being  those  the 
use  of  which  was  firee  while  the  soil  itself  remained 
private  pvsperty,  the  latter  those  of  which  the  use, 
the  management,  and  the  soil  were  alike  vested  in 
the  state.  Viae  Viemales  {quae  m  vioie  iunt  vel 
quae  in  wieee  duemU\  being  ooantiy  cross-roads 
merging  in  the  great  lines,  or  at  all  events  not 
lea£ng  to  any  important  terminus,  might  be  either 
pMieae  mjmvatae  according  as  they  were  formed 
and  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  state  or  by  the 
oontribntions  of  private  individuals.  (Dig.  43.  tit 
8.  s.2.§21,22;  tit7.s.3;  SieaL F\Mec de ComL 
Apr,  p.  9,  ed.  Goesi)  The  Viae  publieae  of  the 
highest  dass  were  distinguished  by  the  epithets 
militarea^  eoutularet,  peaetoriae^  answering  to  the 
terms  Hiot  ^M'tXucol  amoqg  the  Greeks  and  Idng^e 
highKoag  among  ourselves. 

That  public  roads  of  some  kind  must  have 
existed  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  dty  is 
manifest,  but  as  very  little  firiendly  intercourse  ex* 
isted  with  the  neighbouring  states  fox  any  length 
of  time  without  interruption,  they  would  in  all 
probability  not  extend  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  Roman  territory,  and  would  be  mere  muddy 
tracks  used  by  the  peasants  in  their  journeys  to 
and  from  market.  It  was  not  until  the  period  of 
the  long  protracted  Samnite  wars  that  the  neces- 
sity was  strongly  felt  of  securing  an  easy,  regular, 
and  safe  communication  between  the  city  and  the 
legions,  and  then  fi>r  the  first  time  we  hear  of  those 
fiunous  paved  roads,  which,  in  after  ages,  keeping 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms,  con- 
nected Rome  with  her  most  distant  provinces,  con- 
stituting not  only  the  most  useful,  but  the  most 
lasting  of  aU  her  works.  (Strabo,  v.  n.  235.)  The 
excellence  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  were 
constructed  is  sufficiently  attested  by  their  extra- 
ordinary durability,  many  specimens  being  found 
in  the  country  around  Rome  which  have  been  used 
without  being  repaired  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  and  are  still  in  a  high  state  of  preservation. 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  adopted  their  first 
ideas  upon  this  subject  from  the  Carthaginians 
(Isidor.  XV.  16.  §  6),  and  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  latter  people  may,  from  their  commercial 
activity)  ai^d  the  sandy  nature  of  their  soil,  hava 
4o  4 
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been  corapdM  to  turn  their  attentioii  to  the  best 
meant  of  fiunlitating  the  conreyanoe  of  merchan- 
dise to  different  parU  of  their  territonr.  It  mnst 
not  be  imagmedf  however,  that  the  Roman*  em- 
ployed from  the  firtt  the  elabentte  process  which 
we  are  about  to  describe.  The  first  step  would  be 
from  the  Via  TWrma  (Dig.  43.  tit  1 1.  i.  2),  the 
mere  tmck  worn  b j  the  feet  of  men  and  beasts 
and  the  wheels  of  wagoons  across  the  fields,  to  the 
Km  OtareaiOy  where  the  snrfiKe  was  hardened  by 
gravel ;  and  eren  after  paTement  was  introduced 
the  blocks  seem  originally  to  hare  rested  merely 
on  a  bed  of  small  stones.  (Lir.  xli.  27;  compare 
LiT.  z.  23.  47.) 

Livy  has  recorded  (iz.  29)  that  the  censorship 
of  Appius  Caecos  (b.c  812)  was  rendered  cele- 
brated in  after  ages  from  his  haying  brought  water 
into  the  dty  and  pared  a  road  {mtod  friam  wmmvU 
4i  a^imam  m  ar&em  pmvhiwii\  toe  renowned  Via 
Appia^  which  extended  in  the  first  instance  firom 
Rome  to  Capua,  although  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
that  it  was  carried  so  great  a  distance  in  a  single 
lustrum.  (Niebnhr,  R'mm.  Cfeaok,  iiL  p.  356.)  We 
undoubtedly  hear  long  before  this  period  of  the 
Via  LaHma  (Liv.  il  ^9\  the  Via  Chbima{}Ar,  iL 
1 1,  ui.  6,  ▼.  49),  and  the  Via  Saiaria  (Lit.  y'u,  9), 
&c;  but  eren  if  we  allow  that  Livy  does  not  em- 
ploy these  names  by  a  sort  of  prolcpsis,  in  order  to 
mdicate  conreniently  a  particular  direction  (and 
that  he  does  speak  by  anticipation  when  he  refers 
to  milestones  in  some  of  the  abore  passages  is  cer- 
tain), yet  we  hare  no  proof  whaterer  that  they 
were  laid  down  according  to  the  method  after- 
wards adopted  with  to  much  success.  (Compare 
Liv.  rii  39.) 

Vitruvius  enters  mto  no  details  with  regard  to 
road-making,  but  he  gives  most  minute  directions 
for  pavementi^  and  the  fragments  of  ancient  pave- 
ments still  existing  and  answering  to  his  description 
correspond  so  exactly  with  the  remains  of  the  mili- 
tary roads,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  processes 
followed  in  each  case  were  identical,  and  thus 
Vitruvius  (viL  I),  combined  with  the  poem  of 
Statins  (SUv.  iv.  d\  on  the  Via  Ihmituma^  will 
supply  all  the  tedinical  terms. 

In  the  first  place,  two  shallow  trenches  (nlci) 
were  dug  parallel  to  each  other,  marking  the  breadth 
of  the  proposed  road  ;  this  in  the  great  lines,  such 
as  the  Via  Appia,  the  Via  Flammia,  the  Via 
Valeria,  &c,  is  found  to  have  been  from  13  to  15 
feet,  the  Via  Tusculana  is  1 1,  while  thoee  of  less 
importance,  from  not  being  great  thoroughfiues, 
such  as  the  Via  which  leads  up  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Latialis,  on  the  summit  of  the  Alban 
Mount,  and  which  is  to  this  day  singularij  per- 
fiect,  seem  to  have  been  exactly  8  feet  wide.  The 
loose  earth  between  the  Sulei  was  then  removed, 
and  the  excavation  continued  until  a  solid  founda- 
tion (^fvnttiMi)  WHS  reached,  upon  which  the  ma- 
terials of  the  road  might  firmly  rest ;  if  this  could 
not  be  attained,  in  consequence  of  the  swampy 
nature  of  the  ground  or  firom  any  peculiarity  in  the 
soil,  a  basis  was  formed  artificially  by  driving  pL^es 
(fiducatiombus).  Above  the^rsmucm  were  four  dis- 
tinct strata.  The  lowest  course  was  the  stahnnaa, 
consisting  of  stones  not  smaller  than  the  hand  could 
just  grasp ;  above  the  statumen  was  the  mdtu^  a  mass 
of  broken  stones  cemented  with  lime,  (what  masons 
call  rMl§'Worit^)  nimmed  down  hard  and  nine 
inches  thick  ;  above  the  mdus  came  the  nucleus, 
composed  of  fragments  of  bricks  and  pottery,  the 
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pieces  being  smaller  than  in  the  mdoa, 
with  lime  and  six  inches  thidc  Uppenaost  wm 
the  paviatrntum,  laige  polygonal  blocka  of  the 
hardest  stone  (m^v),  usaally,  at  least  in  the  vickrrr 
of  Rome,  basaltic  lava,  irr^olar  in  form  ha^  fitted 
and  jointed  with  the  greateat  nicety  (^liajuuji'nr 
arte  $ile»,  TibulL  i.  7.  60)  ao  aa  to  pKaent  a' per- 
fectly even  swfsce,  as  free  frtim  gapa  or  imso- 
huities  as  if  the  whole  had  been  ane  boImI  bbbs. 
and  presenting  much  the  same  external  aiyiwair 
aa  the  most  carefully  built  polygonal  vaBs  of  tse 
old  Pebugian  towns.  The  genonl  aspect  wflj  be 
understood  from  the  cut  given  below  of  a  parti» 
of  the  street  at  the  entrance  of  Pompeii.  (1 
Lee  Ruinee  de  PompH,  voL  L  pL  zxxriL) 


The  centre  of  the  way  was  a  little  elevated  » 
as  to  permit  the  water  to  run  off  eaaily,  and  heac« 
the  terms  agger  viae  (Isidor.  xv.  16.  §  7  ;  Ammas. 
Marcellin.  xix.  16  ;  compare  Virg.  Aen.  t.  273) ; 
and  ntmmam  dorsHm  (Stat  L  c),  although  botk 
may  be  applied  to  the  whole  surfooe  of  tike  pari^ 
mentom.  Occasionally,  at  least  in  dtiea,  lectts- 
gular  slabs  of  softer  stone  were  employed  instead 
of  the  irregular  polygons  of  silex,  aa  we  pefonrB 
to  have  been  the  case  in  the  fbnmi  of  Tra^ 
which  was  paved  with  travertmo,  and  in  part  of 
the  great  forum  under  the  column  of  Phocaa,  a^ 
hence  the  distinction  between  the  phissea  eSia 
ttemere  and  eajco  quadrato  stemere,  (lAr,  x.  22, 
xlL  27.)  It  must  be  observed,  that  while  on  the 
one  hand  recourse  was  had  to  piling,  when  a  solH 
foundation  could  not  otherwise  be  Stained,  so,  oa 
the  other  hand,  when  the  road  waa  carried  over 
rock,  the  statumen  and  the  rudus  wen  di«p««wi 
with  altogether,  and  the  nudeus  was  spread  iia- 
mediately  on  the  stony  surfiice  previously  smoothed 
to  receive  it  This  is  seen  to  have  been  the  case, 
we  are  informed  by  local  antiquaries,  on  the  Va 
Appia,  below  Albano,  where  it  was  cut  tliroij^  a 
mass  of  volcanic  peperino. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Regular  foot-patha  {Margiae*, 
Liv.  xlL  27,  crepidimee,  Petron.  9  ;  Orelli,  Imerip, 
n.  3844  ;  wnlKmee,  Stat  Siie,  iv.  3.  47)  were 
raised  upon  each  side  and  strewed  with  giavd,  tht 
different  parts  were  strengthened  and  bound  t»> 
gcther  with  gompki  or  stone  wedgea  (Stat  L  c\ 
and  stone  blocks  were  set  up  at  moderate  iniervab 
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on  the  side  of  tlie  foot-paths,  in  order  that  travel- 
lers on  horseback  might  he  able  to  mount  without 
the  aid  of  an  iraf^Acvr  to  hoist  them  up*  (Pint 
C,  Graech,  7.)     [Stratorm.] 

Finally,  C.  Gracchus  (Plut  L  e.)  erected  mile- 
atones  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  great  high- 
ways, marking  the  distances  from  Rome,  which 
appear  to  have  been  counted  from  the  gate  at 
which  each  road  issued  forth.  The  passage  of 
Plutarch,  howerer,  may  only  mean  that  Gracchus 
erected  milestones  on  the  roads  which  he  made 
or  repaired ;  for  it  is  probable  that  milestones 
existed  much  earlier.  IMilliarr.]  Augustus, 
when  appointed  inspector  of  the  viae  around  the 
city,  erected  m  the  forum  a  gilded  column  {xpwrow 
fjdKiov — xP^f^^*^  '^^'^^9  miUkarium  auretun,  Dion 
Cass.  Uv.  8  ;  Plin.  ff.  N.  iiL  5  ;  Suet  0&,  6  ; 
Tacit.  Hisi.  I  27),  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
distances  of  the  principal  points  to  which  the 
viae  conducted.  Some  have  imagined,  fitmi  a 
passage  in  Plutarch  (Oalb.  24),  that  the  distances 
were  calculated  from  the  milliarium  aureum,  but 
this  seems  to  be  disproved  both  by  the  fiu;t  that 
the  rtMids  were  all  divided  into  miles  by  C.  Graochiu 
nearly  two  centuries  before,  and  also  by  the  posi- 
tion of  various  ancient  mHestenes  discovered  in 
modem  times.  (See  Holsten.  tU  MiUiario  Auno 
in  Graev.  Ties.  Jniiq.  Rom.  vol.  iv.  and  Fabretti 
de  Aquu  et  Aquaedudu^  Din,  iiL  n.  25.) 

It  is  certain  that  during  the  eariier  ages  of  the 
republic    the   construction   and  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  roads  without,  and  the  streets 
within,  the  city,  were  committed  like  all  other 
important  woiks  to  the  censors.    This  is  proved 
by  the  law  quoted  in  Cicero  {de  Leg,  iiL  3),  and  by 
various  passages  in  which  these  magi^rates  are 
represented  as  having  first  formed  and  given  their 
names  to  great  lines,  such  as  the  Via  Appia  and 
the  Via  Flaminia,  or  as  having  executed  important 
improvements  and  repairs.     (Liv.  ix.  29, 43,  Eipit, 
20,  xxTl  11,  xlL  27  ;  Aurel.  Vict  d»  Viria  Ulust. 
c  72  ;  Lips.  Excurf.  ad  Too,  Ann,  iiL  31.)   These 
duties,  when  no  censors  were  in  office,  devolved 
upon  the  consuls,  and  in  their  abseibce  on  the 
Praetor  Urbanus,  the  Aediies,  or  such  persons  as 
the  senate  thought  fit  to  appoint     (Liv»  xxxix. 
2  ;  Cic  &  Verr,  i  48,  50,  59.)     But  during  the 
last  century  of  the  commonwealth  the  administra- 
tion of  the  roads,  as  well  as  of  every  other  depart- 
ment of  public  business,  afforded  the  tribunes  a 
pretext  for  popular  agitation.      C.  Gracchus,  in 
what  capacity  we  know  not,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
erted himself  in  makbg  great  improvements,  both 
from  a  conviction  of  their  utility  and  with  a  view 
to  the  acquirementof  popularity  (Plut  C  Graeek.  7), 
and  Curio,  when  tribune,  introduced  a  Lett  Viaria 
for  the  construction  and  restoration  of  many  roads 
and  the  appointment  of  himself  to  the  office  of  in- 
spector (^irtcrrinis)  for  five  years.  (Appian.  B.  C. 
iL  2b' ;   Cic.  ad  Fam,  viiL  6.)     We  learn  from 
Cicero  {ad  AtL  L  l\  that  Thermits,  in  the  year 
&  c.  65,  was  Curalor  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  and 
from  Plutareh  (Cbet.  5),  that  Julius  Caesar  held 
the  same  office  (iwtfuKnrfis)  with  r^ard  to  the 
Appian  Way,  and  laid  out  great  sums  of  his  own 
money  upon  it,  but  by  whom  these  appointments 
were  oonferred  we  cannot  teU.    During  the  first 
years  of  Augustus,  Agrippa,  being  aedile,  repaired 
all  roads  at  his  own  proper  expense  ;  subsequently 
the  emperor,  finding  that  the  roads  had  fiillen  into 
disrepair  thxovigh  neglect,  took  upon  himself  the 
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restoration  of  the  Via  Flamiuia  as  far  as  Ariminum, 
and  distributed  the  rest  among  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  the  state  (iritimphalibus  otm),  to 
be  paved  out  of  the  money  obtained  from  spoils 
(60  mamAiali  peeuitia  tternimdas^  Suet  Oetm.  30  ; 
Dion  Cass.  liiL  22).  In  the  reign  of  CUudius  we 
find  that  this  charge  had  fiillen  upon  the  quaestors, 
and  that  they  were  relieved  of  it  by  him,  although 
some  give  a  different  interpretation  to  the  words. 
(Suet  aavd.  24.)  Generally  speaking,  however, 
under  the  empire,  the  post  of  inspector-in-chief 
(cvrofor), — and  each  great  fine  appears  to  have 
had  a  separate  officer  with  this  appellation, —  was 
considered  a  high  dignity  (Plin.  Ep.  v.  15),  inso- 
much that  the  title  was  frequently  assumed  by  the 
emperors  themselves,  and  «  great  number  of  in> 
scriptions  are  extant,  bearing  the  names  of  upwards 
of  twenty  princes  from  Augustus  to  Ck>nstantine, 
commemorating  their  exertions  in  making  and 
maintainmg  public  ways.  (Gruter,  Corp,  Ituerip. 
cxlix cKx.) 

These  aatOores  were  at  first,  it  would  appear, 
appointed  upon  special  occasions,  and  at  all  times 
must  have  been  regarded  as  honorary  fimctionaries 
rather  than  pmctical  men  of  business.  Bat  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city  there 
existed  regular  commissioners,  whose  sole  duty 
appears  to  have  been  the  care  of  the  ways,  four 
(quaiuorviri  viarum)  superintending  the  streets 
within  the  walls,  and  two  the  roads  without  (Dig. 
] .  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  30.  compared  with  Dion  Cass.  liv. 
26.)  When  Augustus  remodelled  the  inferior  ma- 
gistracies he  included  the  former  in  the  vigintivirate, 
and  abolished  the  latter  ;  but  when  he  undertook 
the  care  of  the  viae  around  the  city,  he  appointed 
under  himself  two  road-maien  (moitoiovy,  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  8),  persons  of  praetorian  rank,  to  whom 
he  assigned  two  lictors.  These  were  probably  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  the  new  superintendents 
of  public  woiks  instituted  by  him  (Suet  Oetav.  37), 
and  would  contmne  firom  that  time  forward  to  dis- 
charge their  duties,  subject  to  tiie  supervision  and 
control  of  the  aaxUom  or  inspectors-general 

Even  the  contractors  employed  (maneipes^  Tacit 
Jim.  iL  31)  were  proud  to  associate  their  names 
with  these  vast  undertakings,  and  an  inscription  has 
been  preserved  (OrelL  Ituerip,  n.  3221)  in  which 
a  wife,  in  paying  the  last  tribute  to  her  husband, 
inscribes  upon  his  tomb  Mancipi  Viar  Appiar. 
The  funds  required  were  of  course  derived,  under 
ordinaiy  cireumstances,  from  the  public  treasury 
(Dion  Oiss.  liii.  22  ;  SicuL  Flacc.  de  cond,  agr,  p. 
9,  ed.  Goes.)>  but  individuals  also  were  not  un  fre- 
quently found  willing  to  devote  their  own  private 
means  to  these  great  national  enterprises.  This,  as 
we  have  already  seen^  was  the  case  with  Caesar  and 
Agrippa,  and  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  the 
example  was  imitated  by  many  others  of  less  note. 
{e.g,  Gruter,  clxL  n.  1  and  2.)  The  Viae  Viemalee 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  rural  authorities  (tnagistri 
pagornm\  and  seem  to  have  been  maintained  by 
voluntary  contribution  or  assessment,  like  our 
parish  roads  (Sicul.  Fhioc.  p.  9),  while  the  streeU 
within  the  city  were  kept  in  repair  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, each  person  being  answerable  for  the  portion 
opposite  to  his  own  house.  (Dig.  43.  tit  10.  s.  3.) 

Our  limits  preclude  us  from  entering  upon  so 
large  a  subject  as  the  history  of  the  numerous  mili- 
tary roads  which  mtersected  the  Roman  dominions. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  simply  mentioning 
those. which  issued  from  Rome,  together  with  theit 
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iBoal  inportant  lunches  witkin  tlM  bottnds  of 
Itily,  naming  at  the  Mine  time  the  principal  towna 
through  which  they  pamed,  eo  as  to  convey  a  gene- 
al  idea  of  their  cousa.  For  all  the  details  and 
oontroveruea  connected  with  their  origin,  gradnal 
extensions,  and  changes,  the  rarioas  sCations  upon 
each,  the  distances,  and  similar  topics,  we  mast 
refer  to  the  treatises  enumerated  at  the  dose  of 
this  article,  and  to  the  rssearches  of  the  local  anti- 
quaries, the  most  important  of  whom,  in  so  fiur  as 
the  southern  districU  are  concerned,  is  RomanellL 

Beginning  our  dreuit  of  the  walls  at  the  Porta 
Capena,  the  firrt  in  order,  as  in  dignity,  is, 

I.  The  Via  Appia,  the  Gt^ai  Smik  RomL  It 
was  commenced,  as  we  hare  already  stated,  hy 
Appius  Claudius  Caecos,  when  censor,  and  has 
always  been  the  most  odebfated  of  the  Roman 
Ways.  It  was  the  first  ever  laid  down  upon  a 
grand  scale  and  upon  scientific  principles,  the  na- 
tural obstacles  which  it  was  necessaiy  to  oTenone 
were  of  the  most  formidaUe  nature,  and  when  eom- 
pletcd  it  well  dcscrred  the  title  of  Qfmm  i^Bomi* 
(nywa  aMrMs  Stat  Sfifo.  ii  2,  12).  We  know 
that  it  was  in  perfect  repair  when  Proeopius  wrote 
{BdL  CfctL  I  U),  long  aiWr  the  devastatii^  in- 
roads of  the  northern  barbarians  ;  and  e\en  to  this 
day  the  cuttings  throuffh  hills  and  masses  of  solid 
rock,  the  filling  up  of  boUows,  the  bridging  of  ra- 
vines, the  substructions  to  lessen  the  rapidity  of 
steep  descants,  and  the  embankments  ever  swamps, 
demonstiBte  the  vast  sums  and  the  prodigious  k- 
bour  that  must  have  been  lavished  on  its  oonstnie- 
tion.  It  issued  from  the  /V«i  CVynni,  and  pasa- 
ing  through  Arieia^  TWs  JoAfniae,  AppU  Fintm^ 
TWmcMo,  FKMdi^  /braiMS,  JIf Mteraos,  ^Itausw, 
and  CbflttMNR,  terminated  at  Q^ma^  but  was  even- 
tually extended  through  Qdaiia  and  Outdimm  to 
Dmetmium^  and  finally  fiom  thence  through  Vmrn- 

The  ramifications  of  the  Via  Appia  most  worthy 
of  notice,  are. 

(1.)  The  Via  Sbtina,  which  oonneeted  it  with 
Seiia,  Originally  it  would  appear  that  the  Via 
Appia  passed  through  PeMfws  and  5Mm,  avoiding 
the  marshes  altogetner,  and  travellers,  to  escape 
this  circuit,  enbariLod  upon  the  canal,  which  in  the 
days  of  Horace  traversed  a  portion  of  the  swamps. 

( 2.)  The  Vu  Don iTiANA  struck  vSLwXSmmtm^ 
and  keeping  doss  to  the  shore  passed  through 
XiltcntaiN,  fVffifff  J^tUtolim  A^sufntM,  titmUnMUMM^ 
OpUmH^  Pompmij  and  <Sfa6Ms  to  Smmmimm^  mak- 
ing the  complete  circuit  of  the  bay  of  Naples. 

(3.)  The  Via  Campana  or  Cohsvlaus  from 
Ot^ma  to  Oimae  sending  off  a  branch  to  FmteoU 
and  another  through  AMia  to  Nmpoli$. 

(4.)  The  Via  Aquillia  began  at  Cktpm  and  lan 
south  through  Nola  and  Nwotria  to  Aitomum,  from 
thence,  after  sending  off  a  branch  to  Patubim^  it 
took  a  wide  sweep  mland  through  Efmri  and  the 
region  of  the  M<m§  Attmrmm  up  the  valley  of  the 
rcMK^er;  it  then  struck  south  through  Uie  very 
heart  of  Lneamia  and  BnUHmm^  and  passing  Nmru- 
torn,  /alsnuNiHa  and  OotmHot  returned  to  the  sea 
at  Ki6o,  and  thence  through  Mtdma  to  Bk^gimi$. 
This  road  sent  off  a  bimnch  near  the  sources  of  the 
Tamoffer^  which  ran  down  to  the  sea  at  Blamda  on 
the  Lamt  Suuu  and  then  continued  aloi^  the  whole 
line  of  the  Biuttian  coast  through  Lam  and  Tmma 
to  rifio,  where  it  joined  the  nuin  stem. 

(6.)  The  Via  Eonatia  began  at  Bmevemtmmj 
•xiKk  north  tluoi«h  the  oovntiy  of  the  Uiipini  to 
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Bguciuiiaan^  entered  Apulia  at  ^aooe,  and  i 
through  Hmxiomia^  Camumm^  and  iWs  reached 
the  Adriatic  at  Banum  and  fiillowed  tlie  coast 
through  Egmatia  to  Bimmimmmm,  This  wm  the 
route  followed  by  Horace.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
it  bore  the  name  given  above  in  the  early  pact  of 
its  course. 

(6L)  The  Via  Teajaka  began  at  Vemma  and 
nn  in  neariy  a  straight  line  aeroaa  Looania  to 
HtraeUa  on  the  Smmt  TarmUmu^  thcaiee  foOowin^ 
southwards  the  line  of  the  east  coast  it  passed 
through  nam,  OaUty  and  ScffUaemm^  and  oom- 
pleted  the  circuit  of  Brmttimm  by  meeting  the  lis 
AqmOia  at  Rltgimm 

(7.)  A  Via  Mimdcia  is  mentiooed  Vy  (Scero 
{od  AU,  ix.  6),  and  a  Via  Numicla  by  Hoiace 
{EpitL  I  18.  20),  both  of  which  seem  to  have 
passfd  through  Samnium  from  north  toaouth,  con- 
necting the  Valerian  and  Aquillian  and  catting  the 
Appian  and  Latin  ways.  Their  course  ia  miknown. 
Some  believa  them  to  be  one  and  the  same. 

Returning  to  Rome,  we  find  issuing  from  the 
porta  Capena,  or  a  gate  in  its  hBmf<^^ate  Tidiuty 

II.  The  Vu  Latina,  another  great  line  lendlmg 
to  Beneventam,but  keejping  a  course  frrthcr  inland 
than  the  Via  Appia.  Soon  after  leaving  the  dty 
it  sent  off  a  short  bianch  (Via  Tuscdlana)  w 
TteoWion,  and  passii^  through  OompHmm  Am^n- 
MMi,  jFii^mft'a—i,  FhumOf  FngMait^  ^aimteria, 
Aqmtmm^  Om'auai,  Vmajlinmy  Teoaaai,  AiUfotj 
and  TsMo,  joined  the  Via  Appia  at  firarnsafMi. 

A  cross-road  called  the  Via  HADKiAifA,nuuuig 
from  Jfiateraos  through  Soma  Awnmea  to  Tco- 
MM^  connected  the  Fia  Appia   witk  the   Via 


III.  From  the  Porta  E^qmUm  issaed  the  Via 
Labicana,  which  paming  Labicum  fell  into  the 
Fia  Latma  at  the  station  erf  ^eMan  30  milea  from 


IV.  The  Via  FmABNianNA,  originally  tike  Via 
Oabina,  issued  from  the  same  gate  with  the  for^ 
mer.  Pasdng  through  GchU  and  /Vwaorti,  it 
jouied  the  Fta  Latitta  just  bdow  Amagmia^ 

V.  Passing  over  the  Via  Collatina  as  of  little 
importance,  we  find  the  Via  Tibvktina,  whidi 
issued  from  the  Porta  21ii6iir«iaa,  and  proceediz^ 
N.  £.  to  TSbm^  a  distance  of  about  20  mile^  was 
ffontinned  from  thenoe,  in  the  same  directmn,  under 
the  name  of  the  Via  VAi.BUA,aBd  traveraing  the 
country  of  the  Sabines  passed  through  OaneoU  and 
Ccrfimimm  to  Atanmm  on  the  Adriatic,  thenoe  to 
Adria^  and  so  along  the  coast  to  Caatnm  TVwm- 
«MMN,  where  it  fdl  into  the  Via  Salmria, 

A  bnnch  of  the  Via  VaUria  led  to  ^iiWuynew, 
and  was  called  Via  SuBLACJBNSis.  Another  branch 
extended  from  Adria  along  the  coast  southwards 
throi^fh  the  country  of  Frentani  to  Larmmrn^  being 
called,  as  some  purpoee.  Via  Frsntana  Appcijl. 

VL  The  Via  Nombntana,  anciently  Fkcl- 
NBNSia,  ran  from  the  porta  Cbfltao,  crossed  the 
Anio  to  AoMMntem,  and  a  little  beyond  lidl  into 
the  Via  Solaria  at  Eretmm. 

VIL  The  Via  Salabia,  also  from  the  porta 
CbUima  (passing  Ptdmat  and  Ontttmerimm)  rsn 
north  and  east  through  Sabinum  and  Pieenum  to 
Btate  and  Amtdmm  Pioaum.  At  Qutrmm  Trmem- 
tiamm  it  reached  the  coast,  which  it  followed  until 
it  joined  the  Via  Mamaua  at  Aaeama, 

VIIL  Next  comes  the  Via  Flamdoa,  the 
CfrBot  North  Road  rommencrd  in  the  csnsocship  of 
C  FUminiut  and  canied  ultimate^  to  ArimimtmL 
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ft  iasned  from  the  Porta  Flaminia  and  proceeded 
nearly  north  to  Oerienhun.  and  Norma  in  Umbria. 
Here  a  bianch  struck  ofl^  making  a  sweep  to  the 
east  through  Inieramma  and  SpoUtitan^  and  fell 
again  into  the  main  trunk  (which  passed  through 
Mevania)  at  I^dgimia.  It  eontinued  tfaroof^h  Fa- 
mtm  Ftamimi  and  Nneeria,  where  it  again  divided, 
one  line  running  nearly  straight  to  Famwm  ForiunM 
on  the  Adriatic,  while  the  other  diveiging  to  An- 
eoaa  continued  from  thence  along  the  coast  to  Fo- 
num  Forttmae^  where  the  two  branches  uniting 
passed  on  to  Arimiaum  through  Pimmnmu  From 
thence  the  Via  Flammia  was  extended  under  the 
name  of  the  Via  Abmilu  and  trarersed  the  heart 
of  Cisalpine  Oaul  through  BonomOyMmtmA,  Parma^ 
Placentia  (where  it  crossed  the  Po)  to  MmUolasmm, 
From  this  point  branches  were  sent  off  through 
Bergommmy  Brixia^  VeromOt  FZeenlui,  Patowaim  and 
Aquileia  to  Terpe$U  on  the  east,  and  through  No- 
•orio,  VereeUi,  Epondia  and  Am^tuta  Praetoria 
to  the  ALpia  Oraia  on  the  west,  besides  another 
blanch  in  the  same  direction  through  Tteinum  and 
Indmtlria  to  Afigmata  T\Mmrmontm,  Nor  must  we 
omit  the  Via  PosTumia,  which  struck  fitmi  Veroaa 
right  down  across  the  Appenmes  to  Oeaoo,  passing 
through  MandMa  and  Crimioma^  crossing  the  Po  at 
Plaeaittia  and  so  through  Itia,  Dertoma  and  Li- 
barnOt  sending  off  a  branch  from  DerUma  to  Aala. 

Of  the  roads  striking  out  of  the  Via  Flamimia  in 
the  immediate  ricinitj  of  Rome  the  most  important 
is  the  Via  Cassia,  which  diverging  near  the  Pont 
Mvhhu  and  passing  not  fer  from  VeU  traTetsed 
Etruria  through  Baeoamae^  ShUrium^  Vuhmu^  dm- 
st»m,  ArrttiMm^  FhrwUia,  Pidoria,  and  Lueoy 
joinbg  the  Via  Aurelia  at  Ltma. 

(a)  The  Via  Ambrina  broke  off  from  the  Via 
Ccu$ia  near  BooenuM,  and  held  north  through 
FaUriit  Tuder<t  and  PormmOy  re-uniting  itself  with 
the  Via  Cattia  at  Cbuium. 

{0)  Not  fer  from  the  Poiu  MuMtu  the  Via 
Clodia  separated  from  the  Via  Cbssui,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  Sabato  on  the  Laau  Sabaiinu$  there 
divided  into  two,  the  principal  branch  passmg 
through  central  Btiuria  to  RmteUae  and  thence  due 
north  to  FhrmtiOj  the  other  passing  through  Tar- 
qmmi  and  then  falling  into  the  Via  Aunlia, 

(y)  Beyond  Baeoamae  the  Via  Cimina  branched 
ofl^  crossing  the  Afons  Cimmm  and  rejoining  the 
Via  Coma  near  Faiutm  VoUumnat. 

IX.  The  Via  Aurblia,  the  Grmt  Coatt  Road^ 
issued  originally  from  the  Porta  Jamedenm  and 
subsequently  from  the  Porta  Aurdia.  It  reached 
the  coast  at  AUium  and  followed  the  shore  of  the 
lower  sea  along  Etruria  and  Liguria  by  Omtoa  as 
fiur  as  Forum  JulU  in  Gaul.  In  the  first  instance 
it  extended  no  fiurther  than  Piaa. 

X.  The  Via  Porthbnbis  kept  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber  to  Portut  Auffiuti, 

XI.  The  Via  Ostibnsis  originally  passed 
through  the  Porta  TH^emMo,  afterwards  through 
the  Porta  OOietuu^  and  kept  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber  to  Ostfto.  From  thence  it  was  continued 
under  the  name  of  Via  Sxvbriana  along  the  coast 
southward  through  Lamrtntian^  Antimm^  and  Cir- 
ooet,  till  it  joined  the  Via  Ajtpia  at  Tarracma, 
The  Via  Laurbntina,  leading  direct  to  Lamrm- 
litm^  seems  to  have  bnnched  off  from  the  Via 
OdimuiM  at  a  short  distance  from  Rome.   . 

XII.  Lastly,  the  Via  Ardxatina  from  Rome 
to  Ardea,  According  to  some  this  branched  off 
from  the  Via  Appia. 
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.,    CaMiaVIII. 

87. 

». 

„    ClmlnaVlll.  (y.) 
„    ClodUVlII.(6.) 

88. 

10. 

89. 

n. 

„    ColUUnaV. 

30. 

18. 

31. 

18. 

„    DomUiana  1.  (9.) 

88. 

14. 
15. 

M    Bcnatla  I.  (5.) 
„    rrculiien»i8  VI. 

83. 
84. 

16. 

„    FlamlDtoVIII. 

86. 

17. 

n    FreotanaAppulaV. 

36. 

18. 

„    GablnalV. 

87. 

19. 

„    Hadrianall. 
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Alpkabetiad  Tabk  o/the  Viae  described  above, 

to.  VU  l^abkana  III. 
Laciua  II. 
Laurentlna  XI. 
Minucia  I.  (7.) 
Nomentana  VI. 
Nuraicla  I.  (7.) 
Ostienait  XI. 
Portuenits  X. 
Poatumia  VI 11. 
PraeiM^tina  IV. 
Salaria  VII. 
Setfnal.  (1.) 
Severiana  XI. 
gublacensis  V. 
Tlburtlna  V. 
Trajana  I.  (6.) 
Tiuculana  II. 
Valeria  V. 


The  most  elaborate  treatise  upon  Roman  Roads 
is  Beigier,  Hiatatre  dee  Grande  ChenUne  de  f  Em- 
pire Romom^  published  in  1622.  It  is  translated 
into  Latin  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of 
Qnevius,  and  with  the  notes  of  Henninias  occupies 
more  than  800  folio  pages.  In  the  fiist  part  of 
the  above  article  the  essay  of  Nibby,  2Mb  Vie 
degU  AnHeki  dieeertaxiome^  appended  to  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  fourth  Roman  edition  of  Nardini, 
has  been  closely  followed.  Considerable  caution, 
however,  is  necessary  in  using  the  woiks  of  this 
author,  who  although  a  profound  local  antiquary, 
is  by  no  means  an  accurate  scholar.  To  oain  a 
knowledge  of  that  portion  of  the  subject  so  lightly 
touched  upon  at  the  close  of  the  article,  it  is  neoes* 
sary  to  consult  the  various  commentaries  upon  the 
Tabula  Peutingeriana  and  the  difierent  ancient 
Itineraries,  together  with  the  geonaphical  works 
of  CoUarins,  Cluverius,  and  D'AnviUe.      [  W.  R.] 

VIA'TICUM  (^^8ior)  is,  properly  speaking, 
every  thing  necessary  for  a  person  setting  out  on  a 
journey,  and  thus  oomprehmids  money,  provisions, 
dresies,  vessels,  Ac.  (Pkut.  Epid,  v.  1.  9  ;  Plin. 
Bpitf,^l\2;CicdeSeiieet,lB,)  When  a  Roman 
magistrate,  piaetor,  proconsul,  or  quaestor  went  to 
his  province,  the  state  providJed  him  with  all  that 
was  neeesHixy  for  hb  jonniey.  But  as  the  sute  in 
this  as  in  most  other  cases  of  ezpendituie  preferred 
paying  a  sum  at  once  to  having  any  part  in  the 
acUial  business,  the  state  engaged  contractors 
{redempioree\  who  for  a  stipulated  sum  had  to  pro- 
vide the  magistrates  with  the  viaticum,  the  principal 
parts  of  which  appear  to  have  been  beasts  of  burden 
and  tents  {mmliet  tabermwula).  Julius  Caesar  in- 
troduced some  modification  of  this  system,  by  his 
Lex  De  Repetundis  [Rbpbtundab]  ;  and  Augustus 
once  for  all  fixed  a  certain  sum  to  be  given  to  the 
proconsuls  (probably  to  other  provincial  magistrates 
also)  on  setting  out  to  their  provinces,  so  that  the 
redemptores  had  no  more  to  do  with  it.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam,  xiL  3  ;  BaeL  Aug,  86  ;  Oellius,  xvii.  2,  IS ; 
oomp.  Sigonins,  de  Autiq,  Jure  Provime.  iil  1 1 ; 
Casaubon  ad  TkeopkraeL  11.)  [L. S.] 

VIA'TOR  was  a  servant  who  attended  upon 
and  executed  the  commands  of  certain  Roman  ma- 
gistrates, to  whom  he  bore  the  same  relation  as  the 
lictor  did  to  other  magistrates.  The  name  tmUoree 
was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
chiefly  empbyed  on  messages  either  to  call  upon 
senators  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  or 
to  summon  the  people  to  the  comitia,  &e.  (Cic.  de 
SeneeL  16.)  In  the  earlier  times  oi  the  republic 
we  find  viatores  as  ministen  of  such  magistrates 
also  as  had  their  lictors :  viatores  of  a  dietator  and 
of  the  consuls  are  mentioned  by  Livy  (vi  16,  zxil 
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II ;  comp.  Plin.  H.  N.  zviil  4 ;  Lit.  tiU.  18X  In 
kter  tiniM  how«ver  ▼Mtorai  an  only  mentioned 
with  sneh  nagiitimte*  u  had  only  pote«tM  and  not 
imperiom,  luch  a*  the  tribune*  of  the  people,  the 
cenaon,  and  the  aedilea.  They  were,  in  ahort,  the 
attendants  of  all  mafpitfatet  who  had  the/M^rwi- 
ihmdi,  (OelL  xiii.  12  ;  Liv.  ii.  56,  zzx.  S9,  uxiz. 
84 ;  Lydna,  dm  AtogitL  i.  44.)  How  many  via- 
tores  attended  each  of  theee  magittratea  ia  not 
known  ;  one  of  them  is  aaid  to  hare  had  the  right 
at  the  command  of  his  magistrate  to  bind  peraona 
{ligany,  whence  he  waa  called  lictor.  (OelL  zii.  S.) 
It  ia  not  improbable  that  the  ancient  writera  aome- 
timea  confound  viatoiva  and  lietorec  (Sigonioa,  d* 
Ami,  Jmr.  Civ,  Rotmmontwt^  it  15  ;  Becker,  NamJL 
der  Rom.  AUerlk.  toL  ii.  pt  ii.  p.  879.)  [L.  S.] 
VICA'RII  SERVI.  [SiRVui.  p.  1087,  b.] 
VICA'RIUS.  [ExBRcmra,  p.  504,  a.] 
VICE'SIMA,  a  tax  of  five  per  cent  Every 
Roman*  when  he  manumitted  a  alare,  had  to  pay 
to  the  state  a  tax  of  one-twentieth  of  his  vaino, 
whence  the  tax  waa  called  menima  wawaaiiaimaM. 
Thia  tax  appeara  to  have  been  leried  from  the 
eariieat  times,  and  waa  not  aboliahed  when  all 
other  impoaU  wen  done  away  with  in  Rome  and 
Italy.  (LiT.  Yii.  16,  xxril  10 ;  Cic.  ^«f  JALiL  16.) 
Caracalk  raised  thia  tax  to  a  deeima^  that  ia,  ten 
per  cent,  but  Maerinna  again  redoced  it  to  the  old 
atandanL  (Dion.  Caaa.  IxxTii.  9,  Ixxriil  12.)  The 
peraona  employed  in  collecting  it  were  called  Tios- 
Mnnrii,  (Petron.  Froffm,  Troffttr.  65 ;  Orelli,  /n- 
sor^  B.  8888,  &c.) 
A  tax  called  oiOMtawAerWif«rttfitm<<lyatofmn  was 


introduced  by  Angostus  ( Lem  Jmlia  Viottimaria) :  it 

consisted  of  five  per  ,  '^ 

bad  to  pay  to  the  aerariom  militare,  upon  any  in- 


r  cent  which  OTery  Roman  dtiaen 


heritance  or  legacy  left  to  him,  with  the  exception 
of  such  as  were  left  to  a  citisen  by  his  nearest  ra- 
latiTes,  and  such  as  did  not  amount  to  aboTe  a  cer- 
Uin  sum.  (Dion  Cass.  It.  25,  Wi.  28 ;  Plin.  Pameg, 
87,  &C. ;  Capitol.  A/.  Amtarim,  1 1.)  Peregrini  and 
Latini  who  had  become  Roman  citiiens  had,  in  a 
legal  sense,  no  rslatiTc,  and  were  therafbre  obliged 
in  all  caaea  to  pay  the  Ticesima  hereditatiom.  (Plin. 
Poneg,  /.&)  As  only  citiiens  had  to  pay  this  tax, 
Caranlla,  in  order  to  make  it  more  productiTc^ 
granted  the  fnnchise  to  all  the  subjecta  of  the  em- 
pire, and  at  the  sane  time  raised  it  to  ten  percent 
ydeeima)^  but  llacrinus  again  reduced  it  to  five 
(Dion.  Cass.  IxxTii.  9,  Ixxyiii.  12),  and  at  last  it 
was  abolished  entirely.  It  was  levied  in  Italy  and 
the  proYincea  by  procuratorea  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  who  are  mentioned  in  many  inacrip* 
tiona  aa  procuratorks  zx  HSRHDrrATiUM,  or 
AD  VBCTIOAL  zz  BXRRDiT.  But  thoae  ofiiceis 
generally  aold  it  for  a  round  sum  to  the  pablicani, 
which  the  latter  had  to  )»y  in  to  the  praefecto  of 
the  aerarium  militare.  (Plin.  Efid,  Til  14,  Pameg, 
87.)  [U  S.j 

VICOMAGISTRI.    [Vicor.] 

VI'CTIMA.     [Sacrificium.] 

VICTORIATUS.     [Dbnariub.] 

VICUS  ia  the  name  of  the  aubdiTiaiona  into 
which  the  four  regiona  occupied  by  the  four  city 
tribea  of  Senrina  TuUiua  were  diTided,  while  the 
country  regiona,  according  to  an  institution  ascribed 
to  Numa,  were  subdivided  into  Pagl  (Dionjs.  it 
76.)  This  division,  together  with  that  of  the  four 
regions  of  the  four  city  tribes,  remained  down  to 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  made  the  vici  snbdivi- 
aions  of  the  foorteen  regions  into  which  ho  divided 
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the  dty.  (Snet  Awg.  80.)  In  thia  diviaioo  cad 
vicua  eonaiated  of  one  main  atiert,  indnding  mttoA. 
smaller  by-streets;  their  number  waa  4*24,  and 
each  was  superintended  by  fimr  officers,  called  c«a»> 
wtagmtrit  who  bad  a  sort  of  local  police,  and  who, 
aoouding  to  the  regulation  of  An^nistna,  were 
every  year  choaen  by  lot  firom  among  the  people 
who  lived  in  the  vicns^  (Snet  Lt,\  Dion  Cns  Iv. 
8.)  On  certain  days,  probably  at  the  odebiatian 
of  the  compitalia,  they  wore  the  peaeterta,  and 
eadi  of  them  was  accompanied  by  two  Bctocs. 
(Dion  Cass.  Le,;  Asoon.  ad  CSa> m  Fitotu  p.  7.  ed. 
Orelli)  These  officers,  however,  were  not  a  new 
institution  of  Angnatua,  for  they  had  existed  daring 
the  thae  of  the  republic,  and  had  bad  the  aarae 
functions  aa  a  police  for  the  vici  of  the  Serriaa 
diviaion  of  the  dty.  (Liv.  zxxiv.  7  ;  Featna,  slc 
hiagiairart;  comp»  Sextaa  Rufua,  Breviarmm  da 
RBgkmAm  Uf^Romae;  and  P.  Victor,  da  Bagh- 
mbma  Ur^  Rdmm.)  [U,  &] 

VICUS.  [UNirBRSiTAa,  p.  1216,  a.j 
VrOILESw  [ExBROTua,  p^  510,  a.] 
VIOI'LIAE.  [CAnmA,p.250,b.3 
VIOINTISEXVIRI  wen  twenty-aiz  magis. 
tmtna  minorsa,  among  whom  were  indwded  the 
triumviri  capitalea,  Um  triumviri  monetalea,  the 
quatoorviri  vnnun  cnrandamm  for  the  city,  the  two 
cuiatorea  viaram  for  the  roada  outside  the  dtj,  the 
decemviri  litibm  (jtfM&es)  judicandis,  and  the  foor 
praefocts  who  wen  sent  into  Campania  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  justice  there.  Aogsstus 
radoced  the  number  of  officen  of  thia  eoU^  to 
twenty  (efom^rain),  as  the  two  corstorea  viaram 
for  the  roais  outside  the  city  and  the  four  Compa- 
nion praefects  were  abolished.  (Dion  Casa,  Ht.  26.) 
Down  to  the  time  of  Augustas  the  sons  of  ocnaton 
had  generally  sought  and  obtained  a  place  ia  the 
college  of  the  vigintisexviri,  it  being  the  first  step 
towards  the  higher  offices  of  the  republic ;  bat  in 
A.  D.  13  a  senatasoonsultum  was  passed  ordaining 
that  only  equites  should  be  eligible  to  the  coUc^ 
of  the  vigintiviri.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
that  the  vigintiviri  had  no  seato  in  the  senate, 
unless  they  bad  held  some  other  magistracy  which 
conferred  this  right  upon  them.  (Dion  Caaa.  I.e.) 
The  age  at  which  a  person  might  become  a  v^gin- 
tivir  appean  to  have  been  twenty.  (Compare  Dion 
Cass.  Ix.  5 ;  Tacit  AnmaL  iiL  29,  with  Lipsios* 
note ;  Spart  IXd.  JuUan,  1.)  An  account  of  the 
magiatiatea  fonaing  thia  college  haa  been  given  in 
separate  artidea.  [!«>  &1 

VIOINTIVIRL      [ViOINTlSRXVIRL] 

VILLA,  a  form  or  conntrj-houae.  The  Roman 
writen  mention  two  kinds  of  villa,  the  vUla  rmaiica 
or  form-house,  and  the  villa  wrhana  or  patueio- 
arAoao,  a  residence  in  the  country  or  in  the  suborfas 
of  a  towik  When  both  of  these  were  attadied  to 
an  estate,  they  were  generally  united  in  the  same 
range  of  buildings,  but  sometimes  they  were  placed 
at  different  parU  of  the  estate.  The  part  of  the 
vUla  ruttica^  in  which  the  produce  of  tlie  fonn  was 
kept,  is  distingnished  by  Columelk  by  a  separate 
name,  viilu /hutworicu 

1.  The  viila  ruatiea  ia  deacribed  by  Varro  (A  /?. 
L  11,  13),  Vitravioa  (vi.  9),  and  Columella  (i.  4. 

The  villa,  which  muat  be  of  sise  correaponding 
to  that  of  the  form,  is  best  placed  at  the  foot  of  a 
wooded  mountain,  in  a  spot  supplied  with  mnnii^ 
water,  and  not  exposed  to  severe  winds  nor  to  the 
effluvia  of  marshes^  nor  (by  being  doae  to  a  public 
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road)  to  a  too  frequent  infiax  of  Tiiiton.  The  villa 
attached  to  a  large  farm  had  two  courts  (eokortet^ 
otoftei,  oorte,  Varro,  L  IS).  At  the  entntnoe  to 
the  outer  eonrt  was  the  abode  of  the  vUliau,  that 
he  might  obeenre  who  went  in  and  oat,  and  ever 
the  door  was  the  room  of  the  proemxUor,  (Varro, 
L  e. ;  Colom.  L  6.)  Near  this,  in  as  warn  a  spot 
as  possible,  was  the  kitchen,  which,  besides  being 
need  for  the  preparation  of  food,  was  the  phce 
where  the  slaves  {/dmUiae)  assembled  after  the 
htboars  of  the  daj,  and  where  they  performed 
certain  in-door  work.  Vitruvins  places  near  the 
kitchen  the  bftths  and  the  press  {icretdar)  for  wine 
and  oil,  but  the  latter,  according  to  Colamelh, 
thoagh  it  requires  the  wannth  of  the  sun,  should 
not  be  exposed  to  artificial  heat  In  the  outer 
court  were  also  the  celbuns  for  wine  and  oil  {fisUae 
vmariae  ei  o/lMrias),  which  were  placed  on  the 
level  ground,  and  the  granaries,  which  were  in  the 
upper  stories  of  the  farm-buildings,  and  carefully 
protected  from  damp,  heat,  and  insects.  These 
•tore-rooms  form  the  separate  vQla  fruetuaria  of 
Columella  ;  Varro  places  them  in  the  viUa  rmaHea^ 
but  Vitruvius  recommends  that  all  produce  which 
could  be  injured  by  fire  should  be  stored  without 
theviUa. 

In  both  courts  were  the  chambers  {odJUu)  of  the 
slaves,  fronting  the  south  ;  but  the  eryatiulum  for 
those  who  were  kept  in  chains  (mneti)  was  under- 
ground, being  lighted  by  several  high  and  narrow 
windows. 

The  inner  court  was  occupied  chteflv  by  the 
horses,  cattle,  and  other  live  stock,  and  here  were 
the  stables  and  stalls  {MiUia^  eqmliay  ovUia), 

A  reservoir  of  water  was  made  in  the  middle  of 
each  court,  that  in  the  outer  court  for  soaking  pulse 
and  other  vegetable  produce,  and  that  in  the  inner, 
which  was  supplied  with  fresh  water  by  a  spring, 
for  the  use  of  the  cattle  and  poultry. 

2.  The  H/la  urbana  or  jmudo-wrbana  was  so  called 
because  its  interior  arrangements  corresponded  for 
the  most  part  to  those  of  a  town-house.  [Housx.] 
Vitruvius  (vi.  8^  merely  states  that  the  description 
of  the  ktter  will  apply  to  the  former  also,  except 
that  in  the  town  the  atrium  is  pbiced  dose  to  the 
door,  but  in  the  country  the  peristyle  comes  first, 
and  afterwards  the  atrium,  surrounded  by  paved 
porticoes,  looking  upon  the  palestra  and  ambulatio. 

Our  chief  sources  of  information  on  this  subject 
are  two  letters  of  Pliny,  in  one  of  which  (ii.  17) 
he  describes  his  Laurentine  villa,  in  the  other  (v.  6) 
his  Tuscan,  with  a  few  allusions  in  one  of  Cbero*s 
letters  {ad  Qmni,  iiL  1),  and,  as  a  roost  important 
illustration  of  these  deacriptbns,  the  remains  of  a 
suburban  vilbi  at  Pompeii.  (PompeH,  ii.  c.  1 1,  Lend. 
1832.) 

The  clearest  account  is  that  given  by  Pliny  in 
the  first  of  the  two  letters  mentioned  above,  from 
which,  therefore,  the  following  description  is  for 
the  most  part  taken. 

The  villa  was  approached  by  an  avenue  of  pUine 
trees  leading  to  a  portico,  in  front  of  which  was  a 
gyaht$  divided  into  flower-beds  by  borders  of  box. 
This  xystus  formed  a  terrace,  from  which  a  grassy 
slope,  ornamented  with  box-trees  cut  into  the  figures 
of  animals,  and  forming  two  lines  opposite  to  one 
another,  descended  till  it  was  lost  in  the  plain, 
which  was  covered  with  acanthus.  (Plin.  v.  6.) 
Next  to  the  portico  was  an  atrium,  smaller  and 
plainer  than  the  corresponding  apartment  in  a 
town-house.    In  this  respect  Pltny^s  description  is 
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at  variance  with  the  rule  of  Vitruvins ;  and  the 
villa  at  Pompeii  also  has  no  atrium.  It  would 
appears  from  Cicero  (L  &)  that  both  arxangements 
were  oommon.  Next  to  the  atrium  in  Pliny*s 
Laurentine  viUa  was  a  small  elliptic  peristyle 
(portieut  in  O  Kterae  wtmUUuduum  drmmaetae^ 
where,  however,  the  readings  D  and  A  are  also 
given  instead  of  O).  The  intervals  between  tlie 
columns  of  this  peristyle  were  closed  with  talc 
windows  {^tecularibm^  see  DoMua,  p.  432),  and 
the  roof  projected  considerably,  so  that  it  formed 
an  excellent  retreat  in  unfavourable  weather.  The 
open  space  in  the  centre  of  this  peristyle  seems 
often  to  have  been  covered  with  moss  and  orna- 
mented with  a  fountain.  Opposite  to  the  middle 
of  this  peristyle  was  a  pleasant  eataediwH^  and 
beyond  it  an  elegant  triclinium,  standing  out  from 
the  other  buildings,  with  windows  or  glased  doors 
in  the  front  and  sides,  which  thus  commanded 
a  view  of  the  grounds  and  of  the  suBounding 
country,  while  behind  there  was  an  unintenupted 
view  through  the  cavaedium,  peristyle,  atrium, 
and  portico  into  the  xystus  and  the  open  country 
beyond. 

Such  was  the  principal  suite  of  apartments  in 
Piiny^  Laurentine  villa.  In  the  villa  at  Pompeii 
the  arrangement  is  somewhat  diflierent  The  en- 
trance is  in  the  street  of  the  tombs.  The  portico 
leads  through  a  small  vestibule  into  a  lauige  square 
peristyle  paved  with  opas  mjfmnum^  and  having  an 
irapluvium  in  the  centre  of  its  uncovered  area. 
Beyond  this  is  an  open  hall,  resembling  in  form 
and  position  the  iabiitium  in  a  town-house.  Next 
is  a  long  gallery  extending  almost  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  house,  and  beyond  it  is  a  large  cysi- 
cene  oecns,  corresponding  to  the  large  triclinium  in 
Pliny^  villa.  This  room  looks  out  upon  a  spacious 
court,  which  was  no  doubt  a  xystus  or  garden,  and 
which  is  sttirounded  on  all  sides  by  a  colonnade 
composed  of  square  pillars,  the  top  of  which  forms 
a  terrace.  In  the  farthest  side  of  this  court  is  a 
gate  leading  out  to  the  open  country.  As  the 
ground  slopes  downward  considerably  from  the 
firont  to  the  back  of  the  villa,  the  terrace  just 
spoken  of  is  on  a  level  with  the  cyxicene  oecus,  tho 
windows  of  which  opened  upon  it ;  and  beneath 
the  oecus  itself  is  a  range  of  apartments  on  the 
level  of  the  large  court,  which  were  probably  used 
in  summer,  on  account  of  their  coolness. 

The  other  rooms  were  so  arranged  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  different  seasons  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  Of  these,  however,  there  is  only 
one  which  requires  particular  notice,  namely,  a 
state  bed-chamber,  projecting  from  the  other  build- 
ings in  an  elliptic  or  semicireuhur  fium,  so  as  to 
admit  the  sun  during  its  whole  course.  This 
apartment  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  is  also  found 
in  the  Pompeian  villa.  In  Pliny^  Laurentine 
villa  its  wall  was  fitted  up  as  a  library. 

The  villa  contained  a  set  of  baths,  the  general 
arrangement  of  which  was  simibtf  to  that  of  the 
public  baths.     [Balnbab.] 

Attached  to  it  were  a  garden,  ambmlaiiOt  geaUUiOy 
hippodromau^  tphaeritUriunit  and  in  short  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  enjoying  difierent  kinds  of 
exercise.     [Hortus;  Gymnasium.] 

(Becker,  GaUut^  vol  i.  p.  258 ;  Schnetder*s  notes 
on  Columella  and  Varro,  and  Gierig^s  on  Pliny, 
contain  many  useful  remarks.)  [P.  S.] 

VI'LLICUS  {Mrpowos  in  Greek  writers,  Plut. 
CVosf.  4),  a  slave  who  had  the  superintendence 
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•f  tb»  mOa  rMlns,  and  of  lU  Um  hnifawi  U 
the  fium,  exwiit  the  caltl*,  vhick  w«n  rnider  the 
een  of  the  M^Mfar  ^Mm.  (Vano.  A  A  i.  3.) 
The  dotiea  of  the  Tittiooe  were  to  obey  hit  naiter 
implkitiy,  and  to  ffvnm  the  ether  tkref  with 
medomtion,  nefir  to  leere  the  viUe  enept  to  go  to 
nerfcety  to  have  no  iiileieeufie  with  aoothMjen, 
to  take  ean  of  the  cattle  and  the  niploflMnto  of 
hadMndry,  and  to  maniy  all  the  epeiatioiie  of  the 
fimn.  (Cato,  A  A.  6.  UX)  Hia  datan  an  dtw 
■oribed  at  great  length  hr  Colamella  (zi.  1«  and 
i.  8),  and  thoee  of  hia  wfib  (mOica)  bj  the  mom 
writer  <xii.  1),  and  by  Cato  (c.  143)1 

The  wofd  was  aloo  naed  to  deacribe  a  panon  to 
wheH  the  wanageawnt  of  any  bnaineai  waa  «n> 
traated.  (See  the  paaage  footed  m  Foraellini'a 
Lexicon.)  [P.  &] 

VINA'LIA.  Then  wen  two  fcettvab  of  thia 
by  the   Romana:    the    VmaHm 
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13),  wen  Sactanento  ;  Per  jndiciai 
Per  eottdictioneDi ;  Per  manni  injectiooen  ;  Pe 
irignoria  capionem.  [Pnn  JuDicia  Postcla- 
TioNUf ;  Pm  CoNDicnoNUi ;  MANvm  Ikjbo 
no;  Pjn.  PiaNoaia  CAnoNui.] 

A  nan  aught  pnoeed  Seenoaento  either  in  the 
caae  of  an  Actio  in  peraonem  or  an  Actio  in  rem. 
The  part  of  the  proceca  which  wwtained  the  aaera- 
mmdo  mmtmdtn,  cr  the  challenge  to  the  depocit 
ofaaam  of  money  originally,  lud  afterwaide  to 


r^BTionia,  and  the  FieeWe  ttuHem  or  offcrw. 
The  Tiaalia  nrbana  wen  eaiebimtcd  en  the  3Sid  of 
April  (ix.  CUmd.  Mai).  Thia  featiTal  anawend 
to  the  Oeeek  witeryia,  a*  on  thia  occatioa  the  wine 
cadu  which  had  been  filled  the  praceding 
ttime^and  the  wine 


wen  opened  for  the  fint 

(Plin.  H.  M  zTiil  69.  §  3.)  fiat  befon  men  no- 
taally  taated  the  new  wine,  a  libation  waa  offsred 
to  Jopiter  (Feet.  &  «u  VmaHa\  which  waa  called 
calpar.    (Pert.  &  e.  Oalpar,) 

The  nittie  vinalia,  which  foil  on  the  I9th  of 
Angnat  (xir.  OpUamd,  SepL)  and  waa  ealehiated 
by  the  inhebilanU  of  all  Latiam,  wao  the  day  on 
which  the  Tintage  waa  opened.  On  thia  eecacion 
the  flamen  dialia  effned  kmba  to  Jnpiter,  and 
while  the  fleah  of  the  victiaH  lay  on  the  eltar,  he 
brake  with  bis  own  hands  a  bnnch  of  grapea  from 
a  Tina,  and  by  thia  act  he,  aa  it  were,  opened  the 
vintage  (euMfonMsai  ampieun  ;  Yam,  db  himg»  LaL 
vl  20X  and  no  muat  was  allowed  to  be  conveyed 
into  the  dty  nntil  thia  oolemnity  wac  perfotned. 
(Plin.  H,  AT.  zriiL  69.  f  4.)  Thia  day  waa 
•acred  to  Jnpiter,  and  Vamu  loo  appean  to  hnn 
had  a  dian  in  it  (Varro,  Le.fdtiU  AhC  l  1  ; 
Macnb.  te.  i.  4;  Orid,  Pati.  iv.  897,  Ac.)  An 
aceoant  of  the  atory  which  was  beliend  to  hare 
ginn  rice  to  the  celebnUicn  of  thia  foatival  ia  given 
by  Fntaa  (t.«.  RmaHea  aiaefa)  and  Ovid  {Fmt, 
It.  86S,  Su. ;  compan  AueL  Viet  d§  Ori^  Gm$L 
Rim,\h\  [L.&] 

VINDEMIA'US  FE'RIA.  [Fbmai,  p. 
580,  a.) 

VINDEX.  [Aono,  p.  lU  a;   Manus   Ii»- 

JBCTIO.] 

VINDICATia  Actaenca  In  Ram  wen  called 
Vindicationee :  Actionee  in  Perconaa,  ^^qnibna 
dari  fieri  eporten  intendimaa,**  wen  called  Con- 
dictionciL  (Garaa,  It.  5.)  Vindieationea  thenfon 
wan  actiona  about  the  title  to  ree  Corpovalea, 
and  to  Jnra  in  re.  (Qaina,  vt,  8.)  The  distinction 
between  Vindicationes  and  Condictiones  was  an 
eassntisl  distinction  which  waa  net  affiwted  by 
the  change  in  the  form  of  procedon  from  the 
Lsgje  Aeticnea  to  that  of  the  Fennolaa.  Th« 
Legis  Actionea  fell  into  dison  (Gaiaa,  it.  81) 
except  in  the  can  of  Damnom  Infoctinn  and  a 
Jndiciui  Centamvirale,  and  from  thia  time  both 
VindicationM  and  Condictiones  wen  pneecated 
by  the  Fomnlaa.  [Acria]  The  peoiliar  piooesa 
of  the  Vindicatio  belonged  to  the  period  when  the 
Lcjns  Actiooes  wen  in  force. 

The  fin  modes  of  ^oceeding  Lege  (Gains,  iv. 


It  to  pay  a  penalty,  waa  appbceble 
both  to  an  action  in  peranwam  and  an  aetieo  in 
vaBB.  The  eendition  of  the  penal^  waa  in  fret 
the  ezietson  or  nen-exiatenn  of  the  right  daimed 
by  the  pkintifl^  whatever  the  right  might  be  ;  and 
the  pracem  thas  assamed  the  form  of  a  snitfiBr  the 
penalty.  It  was  the  Secraanntnm  which  gave  to 
this  form  of  action  iu  pecnlier  character.  When  the 
partin  wen  in  jodicio,  they  briefly  ateted  their  caaea 
aeverally,  which  was  called  cavaae  eonjectia.  If  it 
was  an  Actio  in  rem,  that  is  a  Vindicatio,  moveable 
thinaa  and  moving  thinga  {mobilm  ei  aumemiia) 
whidi  conld  be  bright  befon  the  Prnptor  (m>w\ 
wen  chuntod  befon  the  Praetor  (ta  Jmn  vmdita- 
bamlmr)  thns :  he  who  churned  a  thing  aa  hia  pro- 
perty (fpn  wmlwabai)^  held  a  rod  in  hia  hud, 
and  bying  hold  of  the  thmg,  it  mig^t  be  n  skn 
or  other  thing,  he  said  ;  *  Hone  ^o  hominem  ex 
jon  Qairitinm  Meom  esn  aio  seandnm  cnnasm 
sicat  dixi  Ecn  tibi  Vindictam  impoeai ;  **  and 
saving  this  he  jpboed  the  rod  on  the  thii^.  The 
other  claimant  (odwersai'ias)  did  and  said  the  aame. 
This  daiffling  of  a  thing  as  pnperty  by  layii^  the 
hand  npen  it,  was  **  in  jon  manum  oonaeren,**  a 
phrsae  as  old  as  the  XII  Tablea.  (GeU.  xx.  10.) 
The  Praetor  then  said  :  **  Mittito  ambo  hominem,^ 
and  the  daimaato  obeyed.  Then  he  who  had  made 
the  first  vindicatio  thna  addreesed  his  opponent: 
**PoetttIo  iume  dicaa  qua  ex  eaaaa  vindicaverie.'^ 
The  opponent  replied:  **Jusperagisicnt  Vindictsm 
im^esai**  Then  he  who  had  made  the  first  vindi- 
catw  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  procoH  called  the 
Sacnmentnm,  which  waa  in  the  form  of  a  wager 
as  to  the  Right ;  he  said :  *^Qnando  ta  injnrin  rin- 
dicavisti  D  Aeris  sacrsmento  to  provooa,**  The 
opponent  nplied  by  giving  the  Similiter  ;  **  Simi- 
liter ego  to.** 

The  procew  of  the  Sacramcotom,  as  already 
obaerved,  waa  applicable  to  an  actio  in  pereonam ; 
but  as  that  waa  fiwnded  on  an  obligatio,  then  was 
of  eoum  no  spedfic  object  to  daim.  In  the  case  of 
a  Vindicatio  the  Praetor  dedared  the  Vindiciae 
in  fonnr  of  one  of  the  parties,  that  is,  in  the  mean- 
tiase  he  estabUahed  one  of  the  parties  as  Posseseor, 
and  compelled  him  to  giro  secnrity  to  hia  opponent 
for  the  thing  in  dispute  and  the  mesne  prafita,  or 
as  it  waa  te^nieaUy  expneeed,  **  jubebat  pnedes 
adversaria  dan  Utis  et  vindiriamm.** 

The  Praetor  took  security  from  both  for  the 
amount  of  the  Sacnunentnm ;  for  the  party  who 
foiled  paid  the  amount  of  the  Saaamentum  aa  a 
penalty  (jManoc  aonMw)  which  penalty  bdonged 
to  the  state  (ia  pmbUmm  MUbai).  The  soma  of 
money  wen  or^nally  depodted  w  aoero;  the 
sueoessfid  party  took  hia  money  back,  and  the  de- 
podt  of  the  nnsaooessfal  party  vras  paid  into  the 
aersrium.  (Varro,  <U  L,  L.  180,  MUller ;  Feetos, 
t.e.  Saawitemlum.) 

The  Poena  of  the  Sacnmentom  vras  qiiiqgcnaria, 
that  is,  quingenti  asses,  in  cases  when  the  pnpeity 
in  dispute  was  of  the  value  of  a  ihonwnd  asara  and 
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npwudt ;  and  in  cum  of  tmaHflr  Tshie  ft  was  fifty 
asset.  This  was  a  piovinon  of  the  XII.  Tables  ; 
but  if  a  man*k  finedom  (Ubertas)  was  in  issue,  tbe 
poena  was  only  fifty  asses. 

If  the  property  daimed  was  a  piece  of  land,  the 
claimants  appealed  In  jora  and  challenged  each 
other  to  go  on  the  land  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
(ft^NtrrfJitet,  Festos,  s.  o. ;  Cic.  pro  Mureaa,  12), 
where  each  made  his  claim.  In  the  time  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  says  Gellins  (zz.  10)  the  Magie- 
tiatus  who  presided  in  the  court  accompanied  the 
parties  to  the  land  in  order  to  perfect  the  process 
in  jure  ;  but  this  mode  of  procedure,  which  might 
do  in  Tory  early  times  and  within  a  small  temtory, 
mnst  have  become  ineonTenient.  Accordingly  it 
became  the  practice  for  one  of  the  claimants  to  so 
through  the  form  of  ejecting  the  other  firom  tie 
land,  which  was  called  the  Vis  Civilis.  (Com- 
pare Oellius,  zz.  10  ;  Cie.  pro  Caeema^  1,  7,  32, 
pro  7Wi<o,20.)  In  ooorae  of  time  it  became 
the  practice  to  bring  into  court  a  dod  of  earth,  or 
a  bit  of  a  column,  as  a  ugn  of  the  thing  ;  and 
OTen  in  the  case  of  moveablie  objects,  a  part  was 
often  brought  into  court  to  represent  the  whole  ; 
and  the  Vindicatio  was  made  as  if  the  whole  thing 
was  there.  It  seems  that  the  process  might  also 
be  begun  by  the  parties  performing  the  ceremony 
of  the  Deductio  on  the  ground  before  they  came  In 
jus,  where  however  they  performed  the  fiction  of 
going  to  the  premises  and  returning.  The  change 
in  the  form  of  procedure,  which  change  was  accom- 
plished **  contra  Duodecim  Tabnlas,  tacito  conienio,** 
led  to  the  phrase  **c»  jure  mannm  conserere'*  (OeU. 
zz.  10),  which  is  ezplained  thus:  one  party 
called  the  other  out  of  court  (ez  jure)  **ad  con- 
serendam  manum  in  rem  de  qua  agebatnr  :**  the 
portiea,  he  says,  then  went  together  to  the  land  in 
dispute,  and  brought  a  dod  c?  earth  from  it,  **  in 
jus  in  urbem  ad  Praetorem  ;**  and  the  dod  of  earth 
was  viewed  as  tbe  whole  **  ager.*^ 

When  the  Legit  Actiones  fell  into  disuse,  the 
process  of  the  Vindicatio  was  altered  and  became 
that  of  the  Sponno.  The  term  Sponsio  it  best  ez- 
plained by  giving  the  substance  of  a  passage  in 
Gains  (iv.  91,  &c.).  In  the  case  of  an  actio  in  rem, 
a  man  might  proceed  either  Per  formnlam  petito- 
riam,  in  which  the  Intentio  of  the  plaintiff  was, 
that  a  certain  thing  was  his  property  ;  or  he  might 
proceed  Per  sponsionem  which  did  not  contain 
such  an  Intentio.  The  defendant  was  challenged 
to  a  Sponsio  in  such  terms  as  these :  **  Si  homo 
quo  de  agitnr  ez  jure  Quiiitiura  mens  est  sestertios 
zzv.  Nummosdare  spondee  ?**  The  Intentio  in 
the  formula  was  that  if  the  slave  belonged  to  the 
plaintifl^  the  sum  of  money  contained  in  the  Spon- 
.sio  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff  (jpoMumu 
wmmam  aetori  dari  debere).  The  Sponsio  evi- 
dently took  its  name  from  the  verb  Spondeo.  If 
the  phiintiff  proved  the  tUve  to  be  his  property,  be 
was  intitled  to  a  judgment.  Yet  the  sum  of  mo- 
ney was  not  paid,  though  it  was  the  object  of  the 
Intentio,  for,  says  Oaius,  **  it  is  not  poenalis,  but 
praejudidalis,  and  the  sponsio  it  introduced  merely 
as  a  means  of  trying  the  right  to  the  property,  and 
this  explains  why  the  defendant  has  no  restipula- 
tio.**  The  sponsio  was  said  to  be  **  pro  praede 
litis  et  vindiciarum,**  because  it  took  the  place  of 
the  praedium,  which  when  the  Legis  actiones  were 
•  in  use,  was  given** pro  lite  et  vindiciis,**  that  is, 
**  pro  re  et  foictibus**  by  the  possessor  to  the  plain- 
.  tiff.     [PbjlWUdicium  ;  PRAIS.] 
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This  Sponsio  Praejudidalis  was  merely  a  tech- 
nical mode  of  converting  an  actio  in  rem  into  an 
actio  in  personam,  and  we  must  suppose  that  there 
was  some  good  reason  for  the  practice.  It  might 
be  conjectured  that  it  was  introduced  in  order  to 
obviate  the  trouble  and  difficulties  attendant  on  tbe 
old  process  of  the  Vindicatio. 

From  the  ezpression  of  Oaius,  it  appears  that 
there  was  also  a  Sponsio  Poenalis,  that  is  both  the 
defendant  made  a  sponsio  and  the  plaintiff  made  a 
restipulatio.  Thus  in  the  case  of  **  certa  pecunia 
credita,**  tbe  defendant's  sponsio  was  made  at  tlie 
risk  of  losiQg  the  sum,  if  he  could  not  sustain  bis 
denial  of  tbe  plaintiffs  claim  ;  and  the  pUdntiff^s 
restipnlatio  was  made  at  the  like  risk  if  he  could 
not  support  his  daim.  The  poena  of  the  Sponsio 
and  restipulatio  belonged  to  the  successful  party. 
(Gains,  iv.  1 8.)  There  was  also  a  Poenalis  spontio 
in  the  case  of  Interdicts  (Oaius,  iv.  141, 165,&c.), 
and  Pecunia  Constituta.  In  the  case  of  Certa 
Pecunia  the  sponsio  was  to  the  amount  of  one-third 
of  the  sum  demanded,  which  was  called  legitima 
pan.  (Cic  pro  Rote.  Com,  4,  5.)  In  the  case  of 
Constituta  Pecunia  the  sponsio  was  to  the  amount 
of  one-halC  (Gains,  iv.  171.)  These  stipuktiones 
were  fized  by  law  ;  in  other  cases  they  were  fized 
by  the  Edict. 

These  sponsiones  were  introduced  probably  partly 
with  a  view  to  check  litigation,  and  partly  with  a 
view  to  give  compensation  to  the  party  who  ulti- 
mately obtained  a  verdict ;  for  otherwise  there  do 
not  appear  in  the  Roman  law  to  be  any  direct  pro- 
visions as  to  the  cosU  of  suits.  Thus  Gains  (iv. 
174)  enumerates  four  modes  in  which  the  Actons 
calnmnia  is  checked  i  the  Calumniae  judidum, 
CoDtnuium  judicium,  Jusjurandum,  and  the  Resti- 
pnlatio. The  Restipulatio,  he  says,  **  is  allowed 
in  certain  cases  ;  and  as  in  the  Contrariom  judicium 
the  plaintiff  has  in  all  cases  judgment  against  him, 
if  he  cannot  sustain  his  case,  and  it  matters  not 
whether  or  not  he  knows  that  his  claim  was  not 
good,  so  in  all  cases  the  plaintiff  (that  is  if  he  can- 
not sustain  his  case)  is  condemned  in  the  penalty 
of  the  restipnUtio.*^ 

As  to  the  form  of  the  Sponsio  the  passage  of 
Gains  already  referred  to  is  an  ezample  ;  and  there 
is  another  in  the  oration  of  Cicero,  pro  P.  Qmm- 
Ho  (8.  27).  The  use  of  the  word  Si  or  Ni  in  the 
Sponsio  would  depend  on  the  &ct  which  was  af- 
firmed or  rather  on  the  mode  of  affirmation  and 
the  party  affirming.  Cicero  (pro  Quern,  23)  al- 
ludes to  the  use  of  these  words  (siw,  «te»).  Bris- 
sonins  (de  Fommlm,  &c.  v.  7.  p.  348)  has  collected 
instances  of  them. 

The  other  mode  of  procedure  in  the  ease  of  Vin- 
dicatio, that  was  in  use  after  the  Legis  Actiones 
fell  into  disuse  was,  Per  Fonnubnn  Petitoriam,  in 
which  the  plaintiff  (ador)  churned  the  thing  as  his 
property  (miendit  rem  $uam  etm).  In  this  form  of 
proceeding  there  was  the  Stipniatio  called  Judica- 
tum  solvi,  by  which  the  defendant  engaged  to  obey 
tbe  decree  of  the  Jndez.  (Gains,  iv.  91.)  This 
formula  was  adapted  also  to  the  eases  of  Praetorian 
ownership  and  the  Actio  Publiciana.  (Gains,  iv. 
34,  36.)  In  cases  which  were  brought  before  the 
Centumviri,  it  was  the  practice,  at  least  in  the 
Imperial  period,  to  come  first  before  the  Praetor 
Urbanus  or  Peregrinus  in  order  that  the  matter 
might  be  put  in  the  old  form  of  the  Sacnmentum. 
(Gains,  iv.  31,  95  ;  GeH.  zz.  10.) 

An  hcreditas  wa«  lued  for  like  any  other  thing 


IMO 
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•ithtf  by  tiM  SMnunentum,  w  loo;  M  it  was  in 
Me,  or  the  Spooeks  or  the  Petitora  ForanliL 
(Oaiaa»  it.  11,  81  ;  Walter.  G^$ekiektt  dm  Rom. 
RmklB  ;  Pnebta,  /m1  it  |  161.)  [O.  L.] 

VlNDrCIAE.    fViNDiCATia] 

VINDICTA.    [MiNumnio;    Vindkatio.] 

VINDICTA.  AcbMeCecUotttintheRoiiiMi 
Law  have  wfaepcie  to  Vindicta  as  their  object, 
which  it  thoe  expreoeed :  ad  nltioiieai  pertinec,  in 
eohk  viadicU  eonttitntan  eet,  Vindietaa  eontinet. 
(Dig.  47.  tit  12.  t.  «.  10  s  29.  tit  2.  1^  20.  S  5.) 
Sone  of  theee  aetioat  had  for  their  object  eimply 
eompeneatioo,  aa  the  Actio  doU.  Othete  had  lor 
their  object  to  gife  the  ewaplainant  eemething  BMie 
(poema)  than  the  anomit  of  hb  injoiy,  ae  in  the 
Furti  actio,  and  •onetiaMe  in  addition  to  thia  eoin- 
pemation  aleo  ae  in  the  Vi  Donorum  raptonun  actio. 
A  third  chwe  of  actionehad  for  its  inmediato  object 
HMiiey  or  property,  bat  thie  was  not  the  nltimato 
object  as  in  the  cases  already  mentioaed,  bat 
merely  a  means ;  the  real  objoet  was  Vindicta. 
This  Vindicto  consists  in  the  re-establiiJiment  of  a 
right  which  has  been  violated  in  the  person  of  the 
complainant,  in  which  case  the  indifidual  disehaiges 
the  office  which  the  Stato  discharge*  generally  in 
matters  of  Crime.  Thoee  actions  of  which  Vindicta 
is  the  object,  are  distingaished  from  other  actions 
by  forming  exceptions  to  the  general  rolee  as  to  the 
legal  capacity  of  those  who  may  institate  thero, 
such  as  a  filinsfomilias  and  one  who  has  sustained 
a  capitis  deminutiQw 

The  following  an  actions  of  this  kind:^ 
1.  Actio  Injnriamm.  When  a  filiasfomiUas  was 
injured,  a  wrong  was  done  both  to  him  and  to  his 
fother.  The  injury  done  to  the  son  is  the  only 
one  Uut  belongs  to  tiie  head  of  Vindicta.  The 
fother  generally  brought  the  action,  for  he  eonld 
acquire  through  his  son  all  rijghto  of  action.  But 
the  son  could  bring  an  action  in  his  own  name  with 
the  permission  of  the  Praetor,  if  the  fother  was  ab* 
sent,  or  was  in  any  way  prevented  from  bringing  the 
nction  ;  and  in  some  cases,  if  the  fother  refused  to 
bring  the  action.  The  pecuniary  damages  which 
were  the  immediate  object  of  the  action  belonged 
to  the  fother,  so  that  the  son  appeared  in  the 
double  capacity  of  suing  in  his  own  name  in  re- 
spect of  the  Vindicta,  and  as  the  representative  of 
his  fother  in  respect  of  the  damages.  If  the  son 
was  emandpated,  the  right  of  action  passed  to  him 
and  was  not  deetro^ed  by  the  capitis  deminntio. 

2.  Actio  sepulcn  viobiti,  which  eould  be  brought 
by  the  children  of  the  deceased,  OTon  If  they 
rsfosed  the  hereditas,  or  by  the  heredes.  The 
object  was  Vindicta,  which  was  effected  by  giTing 
the  plaintiff  damages  to  the  amount  of  the  wrong 
{gmmili  06  earn  r&m  atqmum  wUbihtr^  ^  Dig.  47. 
tit  12.  i^  S).  The  action  was  consequently  in 
bonum  et  aequum  eoncepta,  and  the  right  was  not 
afieeted  by  a  capitis  deminutio.  If  those  who  had 
a  right  to  bring  the  action  neglected  to  do  so,  any 
person  might  bring  the  action  ;  but  in  that  case 
the  damages  were  limited  to  100  aarei  by  the  Edict 

S.  Actio  do  effiisis.  When  a  free  person  was 
injured  bT  anything  being  poured  or  thrown  from 
a  house,  he  had  an  actio  in  bonum  et  aequum  eon- 
cepta, the  ultimate  object  of  which  was  Vindicta. 

4.  An  action  for  mischief  done  to  a  man  by  any 
dangerous  animal  belonging  to  another,  when  it 
happened  through  the  want  of  proper  caution  on 
the  part  of  the  owner.  (Di^.  21.  tit  1.  s.  40 — 43.) 

£.  Interdictum  quod  vi  aat  ckun.     Thia  is  a 
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plaint  whSeh«oald  be  institatod  bja  filiuS 
in  his  own  name,  becaase  the  object  was  Vi 
The  ground  of  this  capnd^  of  a  filiiiifamiliss  «&§ 
an  injury  done  to  him  pensnally  bj  a  psnon  vhe 

acted  in  opposition  to  has  leimnistra Ifforia> 

smnce  the  sen  inhnbited  a  hoaae  belooging  to  hii 
fother  or  one  hired  from  a  stranger,  and  was  dv- 
turbed  in  his  enjoyment  by  seose  net  of  bisa^ 
boor,  tiw  filiarfmailiaa  as^t  knee  nn  actMsa  far 
Oie  amount  of  the  damsy,  but  the  pecamscT 
satisfoetion  weald  befeng  to  the  fistker  aa  in  the 
case  of  the  Actio  Injuriaraas.  Bnt  the  actieB  «m 
not  in  bonum  et  aequum  eoncepta,  ainca  it  had  s 
definite  object,  which  was  either  tkn  reetorshna  «f 
things  to  their  foimer  condition,  wbidi  m^t  be 
immedialdy  for  the  benefit  of  the  filinsiimiliss>  «r 
to  aaeertain  the  valas  of  the  wnaoig  dams  (fvtf 


6. 
In  Jus 


TheaetioiiaiainataLibertna  in  wpwtofaa 
io.  [PimoNua^]  If  tise  Liherta 
had  pnceeded  agninst  the  son  of  hia  patnn,  and 
the  fodwr  was  absent,  the  ssn  casdd  iastatate  dM 
suit  hioMel^  as  in  the  case  of  the  Actio  Inju 

7.  Quenk  InoAeioeL    [Ti 

8.  Actiones  Pop^srss,  whieh 
which  the  phuntiff  claims  a  snm  of  money* 
as  a  private  individual :  he  eooses  forward  at  s 
hind  of  lepresentativa  of  the  Slate.  If  titoset 
eomplained  of  be  sn^  aa  afiecto  the  intoceste  of  is- 
dividoals  aa  sneh,  they  can  being  an 
preference  to  any  other  p«non  and  the 
not  purely  popular:  to  this  daas  bdosig  each  ac> 
tions  as  the  Aetio  sspukri  vielati.  Bnt  if  there 
are  no  peiiono  who  are  individaallj  inlereotod  ia 
the  matter  eemphiined  0^  or  none  snch  \m%  sa 
action,  any  penon  (  mm*  avpppulo)  may  bring  the 
action  aa  the  Proeaxator  of  the  State,  and  he  is 
not  bound  to  give  the  security  whidi  nn  ordinary 
procuator  must  give.  A  filiusfomiliaa  can  farisg 
such  action.  By  virtae  of  the  litia  contest  atio  the 
action  becomes  the  same  as  if  it  were  fevaded 
on  an  oUigatio,  and  this  tight  of  action  aa  well  s» 
the  OMney  which  may  arise  from  it  ia  acquired  by 
the  filtusfomilias  for  his  fother.  These  nctionci 
being  for  fixed  samaof  money  are  not  in  boiwm  et 


aeqnuii 

With  the  pbpuforss  actionas  may  be  daaeed  as 
belonging  to  the  same  kind,  the  Interdictn  Pabbcs 
or  Popokria,  and  that  Novi  opeiia  nnntiataa  which 
is  for  the  protection  of  Publicum  Jaa ;  with  this 
distinction,  that  the  proceedings  have  not  for  their 
object  the  recovery  of  a  sum  of  Bsoney.  But  ia 
the  genenl  capacity  of  all  persons  to  faring  such 
actions,  independent  of  the  nsnal  rales  aa  to  legsl 
capacity,  all  theee  modea  of  proceeding  «gcee. 

(Savigny,  Sgtim  dm  hmL  HSmu  Rmku,  il 
121.)  [O.  L.] 

VraEA,  in  ito  litend  signification,  ia  a  bower 
formed  of  the  branches  of  vines,  and  from  the  pro- 
tection which  snch  a  leafy  roof  ajfoida,  the  name 
was  applied  by  the  Ronmns  to  a  roof  under  which 
the  benegers  of  a  town  protected  thenaslveaagaiait 
darts,  stones,  firs,  and  the  like,  which  wen  t&owa 
by  the  besieged  upon  the  assailants.  The  deecrip> 
tion  which  Vegetius  (<fo  H0  MiL  It.  15)  gives  sf 
such  a  laachine  perfecdy  agrees  arith  what  we  know 
of  it  from  the  incidental  mention  of  other  writcn. 
The  whole  madiine  formed  a  loof,  resting  iqMn 
posto  eight  feet  in  height  The  roof  itself  was  ge- 
nerally sixteen  feet  long  and  seven  bread.  The 
wooden  frame  was  in  moat  eases  light,  so  that  it 
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sould  be  ctinied  by  the  soldiers  ;  tometimet,  how- 
ever, when  the  pmpoae  which  it  was  to  serre  re- 
quired great  strength,  it  was  heavy  and  then  the 
whole  fitbric  probably  was  moTed  by  wheels  at- 
tached to  the  posts.  The  roof  was  formed  of  planks 
xnd  wicker-work,  and  the  nppennost  layer  or  Uyers 
consiated  of  raw  hides  or  wet  doth  as  a  protection 
against  fire,  by  which  the  besieged  fireqaendy  de- 
Btroyed  the  vineae.  (LdT.ii.  17,  ▼.  7,  xxi.  61.) 
The  sidea  of  a  yinea  were  likewise  protected  by 
-wicker-work.  Soch  machines  were  oonstiucted  in 
a  safe  place  at  some  distance  from  the  besieged 
town,  and  then  carried  or  wheeled  (agere)  close  to 
lu  walla.  Here  seyeral  of  them  were  frequently 
joined  together,  so  that  a  great  number  of  soldiers 
might  be  employed  unde^them.  When  vineae 
had  taken  their  place  close  to  the  walls  the  sol- 
diers began  their  opexatioas,  either  by  nndermining 
the  walla,  and  thus  opening  a  breach,  or  by  em- 
ploying  the  battering-ram  (aniet,  LIt.  xxi.  7,  8). 
In  the  time  of  Vegetius  the  soldiers  used  to  call 
these  machines  eamnae.  (J.  Lipsins,  PolioreeL  i. 
dial.  7.)  [L.  &] 

VINUM  (ohos).  The  general  term  for  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  giape. 

The  native  country  of  the  vine  was  long  a  vex- 
ata  qnaestio  among  botanists,  but,  although  many 
points  still  remain  open  for  debate,  it  seems  now  to 
be  generally  acknowledged  that  it  is  indigenous 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  vast  tract  which 
stretches  southward  from  the  woody  mountains  of 
Mazanderin  on  the  Caspian  to  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  sea,  and  eastward 
through  Khorasan  and  Cabul  to  the  base  of  the 
Himalaya, — the  region  to  which  history  and  phi- 
lology lUike  point  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  nee. 
Hence,  when  we  consider  the  extreme  fiscility  of 
the  process  in  its  most  simple  form,  we  need  little 
wonder  that  the  art  of  making  wine  should  have 
been  discovered  at  a  very  remote  epoch. 

In  the  earliest  of  profane  writers  the  cultivation 
of  the  grape  is  represented  as  familiar  to  the  Heroic 
Greeks,  some  of  his  most  beautiful  and  vivid  pic- 
tures of  rural  life  being  elosely  connected  with  the 
toils  of  the  vineyard.     It  is  worth  remarking  that 
the  only  wine  upon  whose  excellence  Homer  £hites 
in  a  tone  approaching  to  hyperbole  is  represented 
as  having  been  produced  on  toe  coast  of  Thrace,  the 
region  from  which  poetry  and  civilization  spread 
into  Hellas,  and  the  scene  of  several  of  the  more 
remarkable  exploiu  of  Bacchus.     Hence  we  might 
infer  that  the  Pebsgians  introduced  the  culture  of 
the  vine  when  they  wandered  westward  across  the 
Hellespont,  and  that  in  like  manner  it  was  con- 
veyed to  the  valley  of  the  Po,  when  at  a  subse- 
quent period  they  made  their  way  round  the  head 
of  the  Adriati&    It  seems  certain  from  the  various 
legends  that  wine  was  both  rare  and  costly  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  Italian  and  Roman  history.    Thus, 
a  tnulition  preserved  by  Varro  (ap.  FUn,  U,  N, 
xiv.  14)  told  that  when  Mesentius  agreed  to  aid 
the  Rutilians  he  stipuhited  that  the  produce  of  the 
Lntian  vineyards  should  be  his  recompense.     Ro- 
mulus is  said  to  have  used  milk  only  in  his  ofler- 
ings  to  the  gods  (Plin.  L  c.) :  Nnma,  to  check  ex- 
tTRYsganoe,  prohibited  the  sprinkling  of  wine  upon 
the  ftmeial  pyre,  and,  to  stimulate  the  eneigies 
of  the   rustic   population,    he  ordained   that  it 
should  be  held  impious  to  offer  a  libation  to  the 
gods  of  wine  which  had  flowed  from  an  nnpruned 
stock.    So  acaioe  waa  it  at  a  much  hiter  period 
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that  PapiriuB  the  dictator,  when  about  to  join  in 
battle  with  the  Samnites,  vowed  to  Jupiter  a  small 
cupful  (vMt  pocUium)  if  he  should  gain  the  victory. 
That  wine  was  racked  off  into  amphorae  and 
stored  up  in  regular  celkirs  as  early  as  the  era 
of  the  Gracchi  Pliny  oonsiden  proved  by  the 
existence  in  his  own  day  of  the  Vinum  Opimiamim^ 
described  hereafter.  But  even  then  no  specific  ap- 
peUation  was  given  to  the  produce  of  different  lo- 
calities, and  the  jar  was  marked  with  the  name  of 
the  consul  alone.  For  many  years  after  this  foreign 
wines  were  considered  fiir  superior  to  native  growths, 
and  so  precious  were  the  Greek  vintages  esteemed 
in  the  times  of  Marius  and  Sulla  that  a  single 
draught  only  was  offered  to  the  guesU  at  a  biui- 
quet.  The  rapidity  with  which  luxury  spread  in 
this  matter  is  well  illustrated  by  the  saying  of 
M.  Varro,  that  LucuUus  when  a  boy  never  saw  an 
entertainment  in  his  &ther*s  house,  however  splen- 
did, at  which  Greek  wine  was  handed  round  more 
than  once,  but  when  in  manhood  he  returned  from 
his  Asiatic  conquests  he  bestowed  on  the  people  a 
largess  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  cadL 
Four  different  kinds  of  wine  are  said  to  have  been 
presented  for  the  fint  time  at  the  feast  given  by 
Julius  Caesar  in  his  third  consulship  (b.c.  46), 
these  being  Falemian,  Chian,  Lesbian,  and  Mamer- 
tine,  and  not  until  after  this  date  were  the  merits 
of  the  numerous  varieties,  foreign  and  domestic» 
accurately  known  and  fully  appreciated.  But 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  his  immediate 
surcesson  the  study  of  wines  became  a  passion,  and 
the  most  scrupulous  care  was  bestowed  upon  every 
prooesa  connected  with  their  production  and  pre- 
servation. (Plin.  H,  N.  xiv.  28.)  Pliny  calcuUtes 
tliat  the  number  of  wines  in  the  whole  world  de- 
serving to  be  accounted  of  high  quality  (nobilia) 
amounted  to  eighty,  of  which  lus  own  country 
could  daim  .two-thirds  (xiv.  13)  ;  and  in  another 
passage  (xiv.  29)  he  asserts  that  195  distinct  kinda 
might  be  reckoned  up,  and  that  if  all  the  varieties 
of  these  were  to  be  included  in  the  computation, 
the  sum  would  be  almost  doubled.  (Plin.  H.  N- 
xiv.  6.  29.) 

The  process  followed  in  wine-making  was  es- 
sentially the  same  among  both  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans.  After  the  grapes  had  been  gathered, 
they  wen  first  trodden  with  the  feet  and  after- 
wards submitted  to  the  action  of  the  press.  This 
part  of  the  process  of  wine-making  is  described  in 
the  article  Torculum. 

The  sweet  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  waa 
termed  yhtdieos  by  the  Greeks  and  mustum  by  the 
Romans,  the  hitter  word  being  properly  an  ad- 
jective signifying  new  or/resk.  Of  this  there  were 
several  kinds  distinguished  acocording  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  each  was  originally  obtained  and  sub- 
sequently treated.  That  which  flowed  from  the 
clustera,  in  consequence  merely  of  their  pressure 
upon  each  other  before  any  force  was  applied,  was 
known  as  wpSxvfta  (Geopon.  vi.  16)  or  ptvtropum 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  1 1 ),  and  was  reserved  for  maiiu- 
fiictttring  a  particular  species  of  rich  wine  described 
by  Pliny  (/.  c)  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  My  tilene 
gave  the  name  of  irp6tpofios  or  wporpowos,  (A then. 
L  p.  30,  b.,  ii.  p.  45,  e.)  That  which  was  obtained 
next,  before  the  grapes  had  been  fully  trodden,  was 
the  mtutum  lixivium^  and  was  considered  4)est  for 
keeping.  (Geopon.  vi.  16  ;  Colum.  xii.  41.)  After 
the  grapes  had  been  fully  trodden  and  pressed,  the 
mass  was  taken  out,  the  edges  of  the  husks  cut, 
4u 
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and  the  wbok  agAin  wbjeeted  to  th«  pnts ;  Um 
ntalt  waft  Um  wuudum  iortnmm  or  ctrounnntem 
(Cato,  R.  A.  35 ;  Varr.  i  54  ;  Colom.  au.  36), 
which  waft  set  apart  and  oaed  for  inferior  pvpoteiL 

A  portioo  of  tho  nniftt  waft  vted  at  once,  being 
drank  freih  after  it  had  been  darified  with  Tinegar. 
(Oeopoo.  TL  15.)  When  it  was  deaiied  to  iiteeftifii 
a  qoantity  in  the  tweet  etate,  an  anphoca  was 
taken  and  coated  with  pitch  within  and  witheat ; 
it  was  filled  with  wuatmm  limtmm^  and  corked  so 
as  to  be  perfectly  airtight  It  was  then  immersed 
in  a  tank  of  cold  fresh  water  or  bnried  in  wet  sand, 
mid  allowed  to  remain  far  six  weeks  or  two  months. 
The  contents  after  this  praeem  were  found  to  re- 
main unchanged  for  a  year,  and  henoe  the  name 
d»\  7A«6iret,  t.  e.  mmper  evastem.  (Geopon.  ti.  16  ; 
PlttLQLA'.26;  Cato,  A.i7.  120  ;  Colom.  xii.  29  ; 
Plin.  H,  N.  xiT.  11.)  A  coneidemUe  qoantitj  of 
most  from  the  best  sod  oldest  vines  was  inspissated 
by  boiling,  being  then  distingoisbed  by  the  Greeks 
nnder  the  general  names  of  t(ni»»  or  jM^tt  ( Athen. 
L  31,  e.),  while  the  Latin  writeis  have  varioos 
terms  aeeording  to  the  extent  to  which  the  evapo- 
lation  was  carried.  Thus,  when  the  most  wns  re- 
duced to  two-thirds  of  its  original  volume  it  becsme 
ftirmam  (Palhid.  Octobr.  tit  zriii.),  when  one-half 
had  evaporated, <ip/nitoin  (Plin.  H,  N,  xiv.  9),  when 
two- thirds,  mtpa  (known  also  bv  the  Greek  names 
firaeum  and  hepmwia^  Plin.  L  c),  hot  these  words 
are  freqnently  interchanged.  (See  Vair.  ap.  Norn.  c. 
17,  n.  14  ;  Colom.  xii.  19.)  Siraikr  preparations 
are  at  the  present  time  celled  in  Italy  wmtto  eotlo 
and  mtpa^  and  in  Fnnoe  $ab$.  The  prMesa  was 
carried  on  in  large  caldrons  of  lead  (eoss  «<</l'etoria), 
iron  or  bronie  being  supposed  to  commonieate  a 
disagreeable  flavour,  over  a  slow  fire  of  chips,  on  a 
night  when  there  was  no  moon  (Plin.  xviii.  74), 
the  scum  being  carefully  removed  with  leaves 
(Plin.  L  c, ;  Virg.  Ge»ty,  I  269,  iv.  296),  and  the 
liquid  constantly  stirred  to  prevent  it  firom  burning. 
(Plin.  zxiii.  2  ;  Cato,  H,  R.  103  ;  Colum.  xii.  19, 
20,  21  ;  Pallnd.  xi.  18  ;  Dioscorid.  v.  9.)  These 
gnipe-jellies,  for  they  were  nothing  else,  were  used 
extensively  for  giving  body  to  poor  wines  and  Brak- 
ing them  keep,  and  entered  as  ingredients  into 
niany  drinks,  such  as  the  6arruiii(gtt  poUo^  so  called 
from  its  red  colour,  which  was  fonned  by  mixing 
$apa  with  milk  (Festns,«.e.  Bmntutiea;  oompars 
Ovid.  FomL  iv.  782),  and  others  described  here- 
after. 

The  whole  of  the  mustum  not  employed  for  some 
of  the  above  purposes  was  conveyed  from  the  laeua 
to  the  eella  vimxria  (o^roAifini,  ir<9«wr,  Geopon.  vi. 
2,  1 2),  an  apartment  on  the  ground- floor  or  a  little 
below  the  surface,  placed  in  sock  a  situation  as 
to  secure  a  moderate  and  equable  tempenture, 
and  at  a  distance  firom  dunghills  or  other  objects 
emitting  a  strong  odour.  (Varro,  R,  R,  \.  13  ; 
Geopon.  /.  c.)  Here  were  the  doUa  {rtWoi)^  other- 
wiKc  called  mrutB  or  OKpae^  long  belt-mouthed 
vessels  of  earthenware  (hooped  tubs  of  wood  being 
employed  in  cold  climates  only,  Plin.  xiv.  21)  very 
carefully  formed  of  the  best  clay  and  lined  with  a 
coating  of  pitch  {iruratiAiirra^  pieata\  the  opention 
i^ifrcwctt^  pieatio)  being  usually  performed  while 
they  were  hot  from  the  furnace.  They  were 
usually  sunk  {deffreua^  drfoua^  cfemersa)  one-half 
or  two-thirds  in  the  ground  ;  to  the  former  depth  if 
the  wine  to  be  contained  was  likely  to  prove  strong, 
to  the  latter  if  weak,  and  attention  waspaid  that 
they  should  repose  upon  a  dry  bed.    Tncy  were 
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moTBovar  sprinkled  arith  aea  water,  i 
anHBatic  plants  and  rubbed  with  tkeir  esfcri,  za 
rusk  ssBeUing  substances,  sack  aa  rotteo  leases, 
garlic,  cheese,  and  the  like,  being  iiasii  ml,  kstthcy 
should  impart  a  taint  to  the  wine.  (Qeopoa.  vi.  *JL 
a,  4;  Cato,  A  A  23;  Vam,  L  13;  Cetem.  x£. 
18,25  ;  Dig.  33.  tit  6.  a.  3.)  lo  theaa  diHa  tae 
urucesft  of  fermentatioB  took  pkea.  They  were  mi 
filled  quite  lull,  in  order  that  the  aeon  e«ly  migst 
boil  over,  aad  thia  waa  abo  ctoarad  off  at  icgdar 
intervale  by  skimmiiia,  and  carried  to  a  datance. 
The  fementatioaasuaUy  lasted  fitr  abowt  une  dsrs, 
and  as  soon  as  it  had  sabsidad  aad  the  wmtimm 
had  beeonse  aieiim,  the  dolia  were  doorly  esveted, 
the  upper  portion  of  their  inteisor  svrfre^aa  w«£ 
as  the  lids  (opetvate  Jbtfarum)  having  been  pn- 
vionsly  well  rubbed  over  with  a  compond  ef  de- 
frutam,  saffron,  old  pitch,  mastic,  and  ia-omn^ 
(Geopon.  vi.  12 ;  Cato,  RR.  107  ;  Vairc^  L  6:3; 
Coluau  xii.  25,  80.)  The  vpmtiala  wen  taka  cs 
about  once  every  thirty-six  ^ya^  and  olteaer  in  hvc 
weather,  in  order  to  cool  and  give  air  to  the  coaiass, 
to  add  any  preparation  required  to  preaerve  thoa 
seond,  and  to  remove  any  impmitiea  that  migikt  be 
thrown  up.  Particubv  attcntien  waa  paid  to  xhs 
peculiar  Ught  scam,  the  dbrtfos  obaw  (^/las  vw;;. 
which  fim^iently  appeared  on  the  enx^oe  wSHa  s 
certain  time,  since  it  was  suppoeed  to  aflfard  indi- 
cations by  its  coloor  and  consistmce  of  the  qosHtv 
of  the  wine.  If  red  (irppf»]pfi*«r),  bcoad,  and  v&, 
it  wasa  sign  that  the  wine  was  sound  ;  if  glotiBoes, 
it  was  a  bad  symptom  ;  if  black  or  yellow,  it  tie- 
noted  want  of  body ;  if  white,  it  waa  a  proof  tbst 
the  wine  woold  keep  well  (^rvier).  Each  tisK 
that  the  opercok  were  replaced  they  were  veil 
rubbed  with  fir-cones.  (Geopon.  viL  15  ;  CoJaa. 
xiL  3&)    [Thvrsui.] 

The  commoner  sorts  of  wine  were  dnmk  dinet 
from  the  doliam,  and  hence  diaoght  wine  wm 
called  vmasi  dbliars  or  etmoa  ds  empa.  (Dig.  l&iit 
6.  a  1.  §  4;  VarT.op.A<M.G.2.n.  113>,batihefiBer 
kinds,  such  as  wers  yielded  by  choice  locahtaes 
and  possessed  saflicient  body  to  bear  keeping,  woe 
dmwn  off  (^i^loMlefa,  i^mrfi^^xw)  into  ewjdliwHi 
or  Vagtmmty  many  fsnciful  precautiena  being  eb> 
served  in  transferring  them  from  the  l8i)fer  to  the 
somller  vessel  (Geopon.  vii.  5,  6  ;  eompaie  Piia. 
XIV.  27.)  These  omfAoftM  were  made  of  earthen- 
ware, and  in  later  times  occasionally  of  gkas  ;  they 
were  stoppered  tight  by  a  plug  o^  wood  cr  ooik 
(ooftar,  saAer),  which  was  rendered  impervioos  to  sir 
by  being  smeared  over  with  pitch,  day,  or  gypaoL 
Oxk  the  oouide  the  Utle  of  the  urine  wns  painted, 
the  date  of  the  vintage  being  marked  by  the  muaes 
of  the  consuls  then  in  office,  or  when  the  jars  were 
of  glass,  little  tickets  (/icfteeia,  Irassroe)  were  an- 
pended  firom  them  indicating  these  partieukzs^ 
(Petron.  84.)  The  amphome  arere  then  atored  up 
in  repositories  (ajwCkooe,  Colum.  L  6  ;  Plin.  Ep.  ii. 
17;  AorTea,Senec^ll5;  to6e&ifa,  Colum.  zil 
41)  completely  distinct  from  the  eslifa  \' 
usually  placed  in  the  upper  story  of 
(whence  ieMeads,  fesfo.  Her.  ~ 
deripen  korreo^  iiL  28.  7)  fiw  a  i 
afterwards. 

It  ift  manifest  that  wines  prepared  and  bottled, 
if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  in  the  manner  described 
above  must  have  contained  a  great  quantity  of 
dregs  and  sediment,  and  it  beoume  absolately  ne- 
cessary to  separate  these  befiHe  it  aras  drank. 
This  was  sometimes  effected  by  finii^  writh  jrHu 
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of  egga,  t1i6te  of  pigeoD*  being  eooiidered  most  op- 
propriate  by  the  fiutidious  (Hor.  Sat  iL  4. 51),  or 
'with   the  whites  whipped  up  with  lalt  (Qeopon. 
vii.  22),  bat  more  commonly  by  timply  stimining 
through  nnall  cop-like  utensils  of  silver  or  bronM 
perforated  with  numerous  small  holes,  and  diitii>> 
guished   by  the  various  names  i^Aianfp,  rp^otwos^ 
%0/M<(9,oo2«meMani<fn.  (Oeopon.vii.37.)  [Colum.] 
Occasionally  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  (iriUffos,  tacai$) 
waa  placed  over  the  r^iyotwos  or  eolmm  (Pollux,  vl 
19,  X.  75)  and  the  wine  {voKKias^taeoaiut)  61tered 
through.  (Martial,  viiL  45.)    The  use  of  the  taeau 
was  considered  objectionable  for  all  delicate  wines, 
since  it  was  believed  to  injure  (Hor.  Sat,  iL  4.  51) 
if  not   mtirely  to  destroy  their  flavour,  and  in 
every  instance   to  diminish   the  strength  of  the 
liquor.     For  this  reason  it  was  employed  by  the 
dissipated   in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
swallow  a  greater  quantity  without  becoming  in- 
toxicated.     (Plin.  ziv.  22,  compare  zziii.  1,  24, 
xiz.  4.  19  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  il  8.)     The  double  pur- 
pose of  cooling  and  weakening  was  effectually  ac- 
compliahed  by  pUicing  ice  or  snow  in  the  filter, 
which  under  such  drcumitanoes  became  a  ooium 
nirarium  (Martial,  ziv.  103)  or  mcau  nivariut 
(ziv.  104). 

The  wine  procured  from  tlie  imuiMm  iortivum, 
which  was  always  kept  by  itself,  must  have  been 
thin  and  poor  enough,  but  a  still  inferior  beverage 
was  made  by  pouring  water  upon  the  husks  and 
stalks  after  they  had  been  fully  pressed,  allowing 
them  to  soak,  pressing  again,  and  fermenting  the 
liquor  thus  obtained.  This,  which  was  given  to 
labourers  in  winter  instead  of  wine,  was  the  ^dfiva 
or  itvripiot  of  the  Greeks,  the  lora  or  vinum  ope- 
rarium  of  the  Romans,  and  according  to  Varro  {ap. 
Non,  zvii.  13)  was,  along  with  sapa,  defrutum, 
and  passum,  the  drink  of  elderly  women.  (See 
A  then.  z.  p.  440.)  The  Greeks  added  the 
water  in  the  proportion  of  I  of  the  must  pre- 
viously drawn  ofl^  and  then  boiled  down  the 
mixture  until  )  had  evaporated  ;  the  Italians 
added  the  water  in  the  proportion  of  ^  of  the 
must,  and  threw  in  the  skimmings  of  the  defru- 
turn  and  the  dregs  of  the  hu:us.  Another  drink  of 
the  same  character  was  the  /aeoalum  from  wine- 
lees,  and  we  hear  also  of  viuum  prtuHgoMuni  given 
to  the  vintagers,  which  appean  to  have  been  manu- 
factured from  inferior  and  half-ripe  fruit  gathered 
before  the  regular  period.  (Geopon.  vi.  3 ;  Cato, 
H.  II  23, 57,  153  ;  Vairo,  i.  54  ;  Colum.  xii.  40 ; 
Plin.  ziv.  12.)  We  find  an  analogy  to  ^he  above 
processes  in  the  manufacture  of  cider,  the  best 
being  obtained  from  the  fint  squeezing  of  the  apples 
and  the  worst  from  the  pulp  and  skins  macerated 
in  water. 

In  all  the  best  wines  hitherto  described  the 
grapes  are  supposed  to  have  been  gathered,  as  soon 
as  they  were  fully  ripe  and  fermentation  to  have 
run  iu  full  course.  But  a  great  variety  of  sweet 
wines  were  manufactured  by  checking  the  fermen- 
tation, or  by  partially  drying  the  grapes,  or  by 
converting  them  completely  into  raisins.  The 
7Ai(kot  owoi  of  the  Geoponic  writers  (vii.  19)  be- 
longs to  the  first  class.  Must  obtained  in  the  or^ 
dinary  manner  was  thrown  into  the  dolia,  which 
remained  open  for  three  days  only  and  were  then 
partially  covered  for  two  more  ;  a  small  aperture 
was  left  until  the  seventh  day,  when  they  were 
luted  up.  If  the  wine  was  wished  to  be  still 
sweeter,  the  dolia  were  left  open  for  five  days  and 
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then  at  once  closed.  The  fn^  admissibh  of  air 
being  necessary  for  brisk  fermentation,  and  thia 
usually  continuing  for  nine  days,  it  is  evident  that 
it  would  proceed  weakly  and  imperfectly  under  the 
above  circumstances.  For  the  Vinum  Duloe  of 
Columella  (ziL  27)  the  grapes  were  to  be  dried  in 
the  sun  for  three  days  after  they  were  gathered, 
and  trodden  on  the  fourth  during  the  full  fervour 
of  the  mid-day  heat  The  nuutum  lirivium  alone 
was  to  be  used,  and  after  the  fermentation  was 
finished  an  ounce  of  well-kneaded  iris-root  waa 
added  to  each  50  seztarii  ;  the  wine  was  racked  off 
from  the  lees,  and  was  found  to  be  sweet,  sound, 
and  wholesome.  (Colum.  L  e.)  For  the  Vinum 
Diackyiumj  more  luscious  still,  the  grapes  were  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  for  seven  days  upon  hurdles. 
(Plin.^.JVlziv.  11.) 

Lastly,  Pastum  or  ramn-vme  was  made  from 
grapes  dried  in  the  sun  until  they  had  lost  half  their 
weight,  or  they  were  plunged  into  boiling  oil,  which 
produced  a  similar  effect,  or  the  bunches  after  they 
were  ripe  were  allowed  to  hang  for  some  weeks 
upon  the  vine,  the  stalks  being  twisted  or  an  inci- 
sion made  into  the  pith  of  the  bearing  shoot  so  as 
to  put  a  stop  to  vegetation.  The  stalks  and  stones 
were  removed,  the  raisins  were  steeped  in  must  or 
good  wine,  and  then  trodden  or  subjected  to  the 
gentle  action  of  the  press.  The  quantity  of  juice 
which  flowed  forth  was  measured,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  added  to  the  pulpy  residuum, 
which  was  again  pressed  and  the  product  employed 
for  on  inferior  passum  called  seeundariumf  an  ez- 
pression  ezactly  analogous  to  the  dfvrcpios  mention- 
ed above.  The  passum  of  Crete  was  most  prized 
(Mart  ziii.  106;  Juv.ziv.  270),  andnezt  in  rank 
were  those  of  Cilicia,  Africa,  Italy,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces.  The  kinds  known  as  Psyihium 
and  Melampsjfihium  possessed  the  peculiar  flavour 
of  the  grape  and  not  that  of  wine,  the  ScybUlUes 
from  G^Uatia  and  the //a/im/i«m  from  Sicily  in  like 
manner  tasted  like  must  The  grapes  most  suitable 
for  passiun  were  those  which  ripened  early,  espe* 
ciaUy  the  varieties  Apiama  (called  by  the  Greeks 
Sticha)^  Sdrpula  and  PsHJda.  (Geopon.  viL  18 ; 
Colum.  xii.  39 ;  Plin.  //.  N,  ziv.  11 ;  Vixg.  Georg, 
ii.  93.) 

The  Greeks  recognized  three  coloun  in  wines: 
red  (/mAoi),  white,  ue.  pale,  straw-colour  (\ci/«c^f}, 
and  brown  or  amber- coloured  (ki^6s).  (A then.  i. 
p.  32,  c.)  Pliny  distinguishes  four:  allnts  answer- 
ing to  \€vii6sf/ulvus  to  tck^6t,  while  fUKas  is  sub- 
divided into  sanguineus  and  a^vr,  the  former 
being  doubtless  applied  to  bright  glowing  wines 
like  Tent  and  Burgundy,  while  the  niger  or  aier 
(PUut  Menaech,  v.  6.  17)  would  resemble  Port 
In  the  ordinary  Greek  authon  the  epithet  ipv$p6s 
is  as  common  as  fUKas,  and  will  represent  the 
sanguineus. 

We  have  seen  that  wine  intended  for  keeping 
was  racked  off  from  the  dolia  into  amphorae. 
When  it  was  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to 
transport  it  from  one  place  to  another,  or  when 
carried  by  travellers  on  a  journey,  it  was  contained 
in  bags  made  of  goat-skin  (dflr«o(,  utres)  well 
pitched  over  so  as  to  make  the  seams  perfectly 
tight  The  cut  below,  from  a  bronze  found  at 
Ilerculaneum  (Mus,  Borhon,  vol  iii.  tav.  28), 
exhibits  a  Silenus  astride  upon  one  of  them. 
When  the  quantity  was  large  a  number  of  hides 
were  sewed  together,  and  the  leathern  tun  thus 
constructed  carried  from  place  to  place  in  a  cart^  as 
4tf  2 
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Among  tlio  ODdontt  ncome  wia  had  to  tk- 
riotiB  devion  f»r  pivTonting  or  correcting  acidity, 
heightoning  the  UToar,  and  incrauing  the  dura- 
bilitj  of  the  inferior  kinds  of  wine.  This  rabject 
waa  rednced  to  a  xvgnlar  tywteia  bj  the  Greeks : 
Pliny  mentions  fmr  anthors  who  had  written  for- 
mal treatises,  and  the  anthors  of  the  Geoponic  col- 
lection, together  with  CatOt  Vaim,  and  ColnmeUa, 
supply  a  nraltitade  of  pcecepts  open  the  same 
topic  The  object  in  Tiew  was  aoeomplished  some- 
times  by  merrfy  mixing  diflRnent  kinds  of  wine 
togedier,  bat  mors  frequently  by  throwing  into 
the  dolia  or  amphorae  Tarioos  condiments,  or  uem- 
aonings  (4pvii9eil,iiMrfioiiMtMa,oomtiteras).  When 
two  wines  were  mixed  together  thoee  wers  selected 
which  possoised  opposite  good  qnalitiee  and  defects. 
(A then.  L  p.  82.  6.) 

The  principal  sabstanoeo  employed  as  comUtmrat 
were,  1.  sea- water;  %  tnrpentin^  either  pare,  or 
in  the  form  of  pitch  (fir),  tar  (ptM  iiqmidajy  or 
redn  (rmima),  8.  Lime,  in  the  form  of  gypsnm, 
bunt  marble,  or  calcined  shells.  4.  Inspissated 
most  5.  Aromatic  bezbs,  spices,  and  gams ;  and 
these  were  nsed  either  nngly,  or  cooked  np  into  a 
great  variety  of  compricated  confections. 

We  hare  already  seen  that  it  was  castomary  to 
line  the  interior  of  both  the  dolia  and  the  amphorae 
with  a  coating  of  pitch ;  bat  besides  this  it  was 
conmioa  to  add  this  substance,  or  resin,  in  powder, 
to  the  most  during  the  fermentation,  from  a  eon- 
▼iction  that  it  not  only  rendered  the  wine  more 
full-bodied,  hot  also  communicated  an  agreeable 
bouquet,  together  with  a  certain  degree  of  raciness 
or  piquancy.  (Plin.  N.  If,  xiv.  25;  Plutarch, 
4%»p.  ▼.  8.)  Wine  of  this  sort,  howerer,  when 
new  (monHmm  rm$udwm)  was  aceoonted  unwhol^ 
some  and  apt  to  induce  headach  and  giddiness. 
Prom  this  cireurastance  it  was  denominated  erapmla^ 
and  was  itself  found  to  be  serrioeable  in  checking 
the  fermentation  of  the  mast  when  too  riolenL 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  when  the  rinous 

^^lentation  ia  not  well  regulated,  it  is  apt  to  be 


in  whid  CMe  ■  fresli 
takes  phMci,  and  the  wine  is  eonvvftad  i 
(Hn,  4MMAMI),  and  this  add,  i^aim  if  < 
the  air,  loeee  iu  propertiee  and 
insipid,  m  which  form  it  waa  caOed  v^pa  hf  ihi 
Remans,  who  saed  the  weed  figaatieeiy  he  s 
worthless  blockhead. 

Now  the  great  majmlty  of  inferior  wiaea,  hder 
thm  and  watery,  and  eentainiiy  little  akaW. 
are  constantly  liaUe  to  nadetige  tfccae  chaapi, 
and  benee  the  dispooitieB  to  meetinie  was  ckarlj 
watched  and  combated  aa  &r  aa  pnaaihk.  Wa 
this  view  thoee  sobetaaeea  wen  tlmnm  iale  tbe 
dolia,  which  it  was  known  wodd  ispwtrahap  sir 
add  which  might  be  femed,  am^  aa  vegnabW 
ashes,  which  contain  aa  alkali,  gjpswB,  aad  pse 
lime,  besides  whidi  we  find  m  lon^  list  of  articfe^ 
whidi  mast  be  regarded  aa 
than  correctiTes,  sodi  as  die  t 
of  torpentine  already  notieed, 
steeped  in  most,  parned  salt,  goets'*  bIDl,  ee&e- 
conea,  gall-nuts,  biasing  pine-toRbea,  or  red-iMt 
irons  quenched  in  the  liquid,  and  e  mwltitBde  ef 
others.  (Geopon.  m  12,  15,  16,  &e.)  Bet  ia  a^ 
ditioa  to  theee,  which  ars  all  hanrieaa,  we  fad 
some  traces  of  the  use  of  the  highlj  peieoeoa 
salts  of  lead  for  the  same  pozpoae  (Oeopeo,  tu.  K^; 
a  prsctiee  which  prodooed  the  nest  final  esBi^ 
qaenoes  ia  the  middle  ages,  and  wmm  prokibiied  hr 
a  series  of  the  most  stringent  etwictiwuts-  (5>« 
Beckmaan^  Hidory  y  /aweeliwss,  voL  i  pi  3H. 
Trsns.) 

Defrwimm  also  was  employed  to  a  graai  exiest ; 
bat  being  itself  KaUe  to  torn  aoor,  it  wea  net  uk^ 
antil  its  soundness  had  been  tested  by  keepof  k 
for  a  year.  It  was  then  introduced,  cither  ia  its 
simple  state,  in  the  proportioB  of  e  seztarias  to  t^ 
amphora,  that  is,  of  1  to  48,  or  it  was  eonfaiaed 
with  a  great  variety  of  aromatiea,  according  to  i 
prescription  famished  by  Columella  (ziL  20).  Is 
this  receipt,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  ^ 
Tarious  herbs  were  intended  to  giTe  additieaal 
efficacy  to  the  nourishing  powers  of  the  defrutaa, 
and  grmt  pains  were  taken  to  preyent  them  from 
affecting  the  taste  of  the  wine.  But  fivm  a  tot 
eariy  period  it  was  customary  to  ilaToar  wiaei 
highly  by  a  huge  admixture  of  perfaniea,  phnti, 
and  spices.  We  find  a  spiced  drink  (c{  ipttpirm 
KarmncnafSfiMpn)  noticed  under  the  name  of 
TptfAfta  by  Athenaeus  and  the  writers  of  the  nev 
comedy  (Athen.  i.  pi  81,  e. ;  PoUuz,  ri.  18),  sad 
for  the  whole  class  Pliny  has  the  general  tna 
onnaolifaf  (xiv.  19.  9  6). 

There  was  another  and  feiy  numeioas  feanlT 
of  wines,  entitled  eirei  t^ytciM^  into  whidi  dn^ 
were  introduced  to  produce  medicinal  effects.  Sock 
were  vumm  wtarrJbii  (horehound)  for  coej^a,  the 
aeUlHet  (squill-wine),  to  assist  digestion,  pranoie 
expectoration,  and  act  as  a  genend  tonic,  ^»**^*^ 
(wine  of  wormwood),  corresponding  to  the  modera 
eenaalA,  and  above  sll  the  myiHtea  (mynle-benr- 
wme),  which  possessed  innumerable  virtues.  (Qh 
lumelL  32,  3d  \  Oeopon.  viiL  1,  &c.) 

Pliny,  under  the  head  of  evM  fetUia^  indodet 
not  only  the  eirei  ^iccfoI,  but  a  vast  number  of 
others  bearing  a  strong  analogy  to  our  British 
home-made  wines,  such  as  cowslip,  ginger,  elder- 
berry, and  the  like ;  and  as  we  manufecton 
Champape  out  of  gooseberries,  so  the  Italians 
had  their  imitations  of  the  costly  vintages  of  the 
most  fovoured  Asiatic  isles^    These  «taa  fiditk 
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were,  at  may  be  imagined,  almoet  ecmotlesa,  every 
variety  of  fruit,  flower,  vegetable,  ahrub,  and  per- 
fume being  put  in  requisition:  figs,  cornels,  medlars, 
roses,  asparagus,  parsley,  radishes,  laurels,  junipers, 
cassia,  cinnamon,  saffion,  nard,  malobathrum,  afford 
but  a  small  sample.  It  must  be  lemarkedf  that 
there  was  one  material  diffetenee  between  the 
method  followed  by  the  Greeks  and  that  adopted 
by  the  Romans  in  cooking  these  potions.  The 
former  included  the  drug,  or  whatever  it  might  be, 
in  a  bag,  which  was  suspended  in  a  jar  of  wine, 
and  allowed  to  remain  as  long  aa  was  thought 
necessary  ;  the  latter  mixed  the  flavouring  in* 
gredient  with  the  sweet  must,  and  fermented  them 
together,  thus  obtabing  a  much  more  powerful 
extract ;  and  this  ia  the  plan  pursued  for  British 
wines,  except  that  we  are  obliged  to  substitute 
sugar  and  water  for  grape-juice.  (Oeopon.  viii. 
32,  33,  34;  PUn.  H.  N.  xiv.  19;  CoIum.i^aL; 
Cato,/2.A.114,115.) 

But  not  only  were  spices,  fragrant  roots,  leaves, 
and  gums,  steeped  in  wine  or  incorporated  during 
fermentation,  but  even  the  precious  perfumed 
essential  oils  {wa^uimta)  were  mixed  with  it  before 
it  was  drank.  The  Greeks  were  exceedingly  par- 
tial to  this  kind  of  drink.  (Aelian,  V,  H,  xii.  31.) 
We  also  learn  from  Aelian  \U  &)  that  it  was  named 
/iv^winiSf  which  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the 
liv^irnt  of  Foseidippus  (Athen.  L  p.  32,  b-X  the 
/uffiPirti  of  Hesyehitts,  the  /ivpbnus  of  Pollux  (vL  2), 
and  the  murriUna  of  PUutus  {PmmdoL  ii.  4.  50 ; 
compare  nardhn  amphoroMy  MUe$  GU  iii.  2.  11 ; 
Festus,  s.  V.  MurreUa  potto  and  Murrma),  The 
Romans  were  not  slow  to  follow  the  example  set 
them,  valuing  bitterness  so  highly,  says  Pliny  (IT. 
N,  xiii.  5),  that  they  were  resolved  to  enjoy  costly 
perfumes  with  two  senses,  and  hence  the  expres- 
sions **'foUaia  mii$^  in  Martial  (xiv.  110)  and 
^  p§r/iisa  mero  tpumamt  uHffueiUa  Falerno*^  in 
Juvenal  (vl  303). 

In  a  more  primitive  age  we  detect  the  same 
fondness  for  the  admixture  of  something  extraneous. 
Hecamede,  when  preparing  a  draught  for  Nestor, 
fills  his  cup  with  Pramnian  wine,  over  which  she 
grates  goat-milk  cheese  and  sprinkles  the  whole 
with  flour  {IL  xi.  638),  the  latter  being  a  common 
addition  at  a  much  later  epoch.  (Athen.  x.  p.  432.) 
So  also  the  draught  administered  by  Circe  con- 
sisted of  wine,  cheese,  and  honey  ;  and  according 
to  Theophrastus  (Athen.  i.  p.  32,  a.)  the  wine 
drunk  in  the  prytanenm  of  the  Thasians  was  ren- 
dered delicious  by  their  throwing  into  the  jar 
which  contained  it  a  cake  of  wheaten  flour  kneaded 
up  with  honey.    (Compare  Plat.  Sytnp,  L  I.  4.) 

This  leads  us  on  to  notice  the  most  generally 
popular  of  all  these  compound  beverages,  the  oh6fi9\i 
of  the  Greeks,  the  mulsum  of  the  Romans.  This 
was  of  two  kinds ;  in  the  one  honey  was  mixed 
with  wine,  in  the  other  with  must.  The  former 
was  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  legendary 
hero  Aristaeus,  the  fint  cultivator  of  bees  (Plin. 
xiv.  4X  and  was  considered  most  perfect  and 
palatable  when  made  of  some  old  rough  {atatermn) 
wine,  such  as  Massic  or  Falemian  (although 
Horace  objects  to  the  latter  for  this  purpose,  SaL 
ii.  4.  24),  and  new  Attic  honey.  (Mart.  iv.  13, 
xiii.  108;  Dioscor.  v.  16;  Macrob.  Sat,  viL  12.) 
The  proportions  as  stated  in  the  Geoponic  collec- 
tion were  four,  by  measure,  of  wine  to  one  of 
honey,  and  various  spices  and  perfumes,  such  as 
myrrh,  caasia,  coatnm,  malobathrum,  nard,  and 
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pepper,  might  be  added.  The  second  kind,  the 
oeiiom«^m  of  Isidorus  {Orig.  xx.  3.  §  11),  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  authorities  (Geopon.  viii.  26 X  was 
made  of  must  evaporated  to  one  half  of  iu  original 
bulk,  Attic  honey  being  added  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  ten.  This,  therefore,  was  merely  a  very 
rich  fruit  syrup  in  no  way  allied  to  wine.  The 
virtues  of  nnUmm  are  detailed  by  Pliny  (IT.  N. 
xxii.  4 ;  compare  Geopon.  /L  c) ;  it  was  considered 
the  most  appropriate  draught  upon  an  empty 
stomach,  and  was  therefore  swallowed  immediately 
before  the  regular  business  of  a  repast  bmn  (Hor. 
SaU.  ii.  4.  26;  Senec  J^.  122),  and  hence  the 
whet  (putiatio)  coming  before  the  cup  of  mulsum 
was  called  the  promulais,  (Cic.  ad.  Fam,  ix.  16 
and  20.)  We  infer  from  PUutus  {BaodL  iv.  9. 
149;  compare  Liv.  xxxviii.  55)  that  nuUntm  was 
given  at  a  triumph  by  the  Imperator  to  his  soldiers. 

MiU$um  (sc.  vmum)  or  olvifuKt  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  tHMlta  (sc.  aqua).  The  latter,  or  nuad^ 
being  made  of  honey  and  water  mixed  and  fer- 
mented, is  the  luXUparoy  or  ilSptf^At  of  the 
Greeks  (Geopon.  viii.  28 ;  Dioscorid.  v.  9 ;  Isidor. 
Orig,  XX.  3.  §  10 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  20),  although 
Pollux  confounds  (vi.  2)  iMkixparow  with  o2f^^cA.(. 
Again,  TS9pofii\oy  (Geopon.  viii.  27)  or  ]^nmulum 
(Isidor.  Oriff.  xx.  3.  S  11)  was  cider;  ^'6/At?u 
(Plin.  H.  N,  xiv.  20)  was  a  compound  oif  vinegar, 
honey,  salt,  and  pure  water,  boUed  together  and 
kept  for  a  long  time ;  fdofjuiki  was  a  mere  confeo* 
tion  of  expressed  juice  of  roee-leaves  and  honey* 
(Geopon.  viii  29.) 

The  ancients  considered  old  wine  not  only  mora 
grateful  to  the  palate  but  abo  more  wholesome 
and  invigoratinff  (Athen.  L  p.  26,  a. ;  ii  p.  36, 
e«),  and  curiously  enough,  Pliny  iuppoaea  that  it 
grew  more  strong  and  fiery  by  age  in  consequence 
of  the  diteipation  of  the  watery  partides  {H,  N» 
vii.  3).  Generally  speaking  the  Greek  wines  do 
not  seem  to  have  required  a  long  time  to  ripen. 
Nestor  in  the  Odyssee,  indeed,  drinks  wine  ten 
yean  old  (iii  39 IX  and  wine  kept  for  sixteen 
yean  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xiii. 
p.  584,  b)  ;  but  the  oonnoisseun  under  the  Empire 
pronounced  that  all  transmarine  wines  arrived  at  a 
moderate  degree  of  maturity  {ad  vetuttatem  mediam) 
in  six  or  seven.  (Plin.  xiv.  10.)  Many  of  the 
Italian  varieties,  however,  as  we  shall  see  below, 
required  to  be  kept  for  twen^  or  twenty-five  yean 
before  they  were  drinkable  (which  is  now  consi- 
dered ample  for  our  strongest  ports),  and  even  the 
humble  growths  of  Sabinum  were  stored  up  for 
from  four  to  fifteen.  (Hor.  Chrm,  i.  9.  7  ;  Athen. 
i  p.  876.)  Hence  it  became  a  matter  of  import* 
ance  to  hasten,  if  possible,  the  natural  process. 
This  was  attempted  in  various  ways,  sometimes  by 
elaborate  condiments  (Geopon.  vii  24),  sometimes 
by  sinking  vessels  containing  the  must  in  the  sea, 
by  which  an  artificial  mellowness  was  induced 
(praeeoat  vettutat),  and  the  wine  in  consequence 
termed  (halamtet  (Plin.  H.  N,  xiv.  10) ;  but  more 
usually  by  the  application  of  heat.  (Pint,  i^fmp,  v. 
3.)  Thus  it  was  customarv  to  expose  the  am- 
phorae for  some  yean  to  the  frill  fervour  of  the 
sun^s  rays,  or  to  construct  the  apotieeae  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  hot  air  and  smoke 
of  the  bath-furnaces  (Colum.  i  6),  and  hence  the 
name /wmans  applied  to  such  apartments,  and  the 
phrases  /umotoif  /umum  biberey  fidigiM  teitae  in 
reference  to  the  wines.  (Tibull.  ii  1.  26  ;  Hor. 
Carm,  iii  8.  9 ;  Jut.  v.  35.)  If  the  opemtioQ  wa» 
4h  3 
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not  oondueled  wilh  ciici,  and  the  i 
stoppered  down  pfHectly  tight,  s  diaagreMble 
effrct  would  be  produced  on  the  eootenta,  and  it  it 
in  cooMquence  «f  nch  caieloMiMee  that  Mattial 
poun  forth  hit  Biledietieae  on  the  faanrin  oC 
Moneilleo  (z.  3$,  iii  82»  xiL  133). 

The  veer  &  G.  131  it  aid  to  hnTO  been  a  leaaen 
aiDgukri  J  fitvomable  to  all  the  pvodnctiona  of  the 
eaith  ;  from  the  great  heat  of  the  aatumn  the  wine 
was  of  an  anpreoedented  quality,  and  niBained 
h>ng  oelebrated  aa  the  Vimmm  Opimiammm,  from 
L.  Opimiua  the  eonanl  of  that  jeaiv  who  alow 
C.  Gmocha^  A  grmt  qoaatitj  had  been 
tieaaared  np  and  Mduloualy  preeerfed,  to  that 
■amplei  weie  etill  in  existence  in  the  dart  of  the 
elder  Pliny,  neaiiy  two  bundled  yeart  afterwardt. 
It  wat  rtduced,  be  aajt,  to  tbe  oontittence  of 
rough  honey,  and,  like  other  very  old  winee,  to 
atrong  and  banh  and  bitter  aa  to  be  undrinkable 
until  fatfgely  diluted  with  water.  Such  winee, 
howoTer,  he  addt,  were  nteful  lor  llaToaring  ochert 
when  mixed  in  tmall  qoantitiea. 

Our  meet  direct  information  with  regard  lo  the 
price  of  common  wine  in  Italy  it  derived  from 
Columella  (iiL  3.  %  12),  who  rtckont  that  the 
lowett  market  price  of  the  moot  ordinary  quality 
wat  300  tettercet  for  40  umae,  that  it  15  tetteroet 
for  the  amphora,  or  Sd,  a  gallop  nearly.  At  a 
much  earlier  date,  the  triumph  of  L.  Metellnt 
during  the  fint  Punic  war  (a  c.  250),  wine  waa 
•old  at  the  rate  of  8  attee  the  amphora  ( Varro,  o^k 
riin,  //.  A*,  zviii.  4),  and  in  the  year  ■.  c  89  the 
eentort  P.  Licinius  Ciattot  and  L.  Julint  Caesar 
ittued  a  proclamation  that  no  one  thouhl  tell 
Greek  and  Amineaa  wine  at  to  high  a  mte  aa  8 
attet  the  amphora ;  but  this  waa  probably  intended 
at  a  prohibition  to  their  being  told  at  all,  in  order 
to  check  the  tatte  then  beginning  to  di^ky  ittelf 
for  foreign  lujcuriet,  for  we  find  that  at  the  tame 
time  they  positively  forbade  the  nte  of  exotic 
vngitentt.  (Plin. //.*M  xiv.  16,  xiiL  3.) 

'i'he  price  of  native  wine  at  Athene  wat  four 
drtchmat  for  the  metxetet,  that  it  about  A^<L  the 
gallon,  when  necettariet  were  dear,  and  Btfckh  oon- 
tadert  that  we  may  attome  one  half  of  thit  turn  at 
the  aTenge  of  cheaper  timetL  In  fret,  we  find  in 
aa  agreement  in  Demotthenet  (/•  LaeriL  p.  928) 
300  catkt  (iCfpd^a^  of  Mendaean  wine,  which  we 
know  wat  nted  at  the  moot  tumptuout  Macedonian 
entertainmentt  (Athen.  iv.  p.129,  d.),  valued  at 
SOO  drtchmat,  which  givet  two  drtchmat  for  tbe 
metretet,  or  little  more  than  2(f.  a  gallon  ;  but  ttiii 
more  attonithing  it  the  maryellout  cheapoett  of 
Iiutitanian  wine,  of  which  more  than  ten  gallont 
were  told  for  3dL  On  the  other  hand  high  pticee 
were  given  fireely  for  the  varietiea  held  in  etteem, 
tinoe.  at  early  at  the  time  of  Soontea,  a  metretee 
of  Chian  told  for  a  mina.  (Plut  de  Anim.  TKm- 
amilL  10 ;  Bdckh,  FubL  Eeom.  o/AOau,  toL  L  p. 
133,  Itt  ed.) 

With  retpect  to  the  way  in  which  wine  wat 
drunk,  and  tbe  euttomt  obterred  by  the  Oreekt 
and  Romant  at  their  drinking  entertainmentt,  the 
reader  it  referred  to  the  article  Stmpomum. 

It  now  remain*  for  ut  to  name  the  mott  etteemed 
winee,  and  to  point  out  their  localitiet ;  but  our 
lamitt  will  allow  ut  to  enumerate  none  but  the 
most  celebrated.  At  far  at  thoee  of  Greece  are 
concerned,  our  information  is  scanty ;  tince  in  the 
'^'*^T  writers  we  find  but  a  tmall  number  defined 
-cific  ^peliationt,  the  general  term  obfos 
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Biaally  alanding  alone  without  an j  < 
epithet  The  wine  of  atoat  early  cdehrity  m 
that  which  the  aunittar  of  Apollo,  Maroa,  vW 
dwelt  upon  the  tkirta  of  Thiadaa  Isaaarwa,  gave  to 
Ulyttet.  It  wat  red  (/|p«f|pdr),  mad  hemey-ww 
(M«AivB4«),  to  preciont,  that  it  wna  ■Dknown  lo  aZ 
in  the  mantion,  tave  the  wifie  of  the  ptieaK  and  aa> 
tfwaty  hoaaekae^ ;  ao  atroag;,  that  a  tin|h  c^ 
waa  mingled  with  twenty  of  vafeer ;  ao  bapaa, 
that  even  when  thua  dilated  it  diffatsd  a  diviae 
and  mott  tmnptmg  perfone.  (CML  ix.  2d3L.)  PBv 
(if.N.  xiv.  6)  atterta  that  wine  endowed  wja 
similar  noble  propertiee  wat  |aoducad  ia  the  aB» 
region  in  hit  own  day.  Homer  meatioaa  aim  nut 
than  once  (/Z.  xL  638,  OdL  x.  234)  /NwaaMBMc 
(el^et  npa^rtSet),  an  epithet  wUdh  ia  vaiiseaT 
interpreted  by  certain  diftieat  wiitera.  (Atbo.  i 
p.  28,  t)  In  after  timea  a  wine  bearing  the  mw 
name  wat  prtdaeed  ia  the  itland  of  Icaria,  ariasJ 
the  hill  village  of  Latorca,  in  the  rkaaity  of  £phe- 
sot,  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Smjrua  aear  the 
thrine  of  Cybele,  and  in  Letboti  (Athcm.  L  p^  3t.c 
&& ;  Plin.  xiv.  6.)  The  Pmnaian  of  Icaria  k 
cbaracteriied  by  Eparchidea  aa  drj  {mA3^\ 
harsh  (adeTi|p^r),aatringent  and  remmrfcahly  ttroes, 
qnalitiet  which,  aooording  to  Ariatophanei,  rea- 
dertd  it  partieuhttty  unpalatable  to  tho  Athwuiitii 
(Athen.  L  p.  30,  e.) 

Bat  the  winee  of  grtatett  renowa  dvrmg  tfe 
brilliant  period  of  Gndaa  hiatorf  and  after  the 
Roman  conqneat  were  grown  in  the  atbads  «f 
Thatot,  Lesbos,  Chioa  and  Cot,  and  in  a  fow  fa- 
voured tpota  on  tbe  oppotite  ooatt  of  Aaia  (Siafan, 
xiv.  p.  637X  MKh  at  the  tlopee  of  Meant  Tmriaa. 
the  ridge  which  leparatet  tbe  valley  of  the  Hetmei 
from  that  of  the  CajPttor  (Plin.  v.  29 ;  Vii^.  GWg. 
>L  97  ;  Ovid.  MeL  vi  15),  Mount  Meotegia,  whica 
divides  the  tributariet  of  the  CajNter  from  thoee  el 
the  Maeander  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  650X  the  vekaak 
region  of  the  Cataoecaumene  ( Vitmv.  iii.  3)  wksch 
ttill  retaant  itt  fome  (KeppeU*t  TVooeb,  iL  p.  355\ 
the  environs  of  Epbeeut  (Diotcorid.  v.  12X  of  Cui- 
dnt  ( Atben.  i  p^  29,  a-X  of  Miletoa  (Athen.  Lc\ 
and  of  Cbaomenaa.  (Plin.  xiv.  9.)  Anteng  these 
the  firtt  place  teema  to  have  been  by  general  coo- 
tent  conceded  to  the  CUm,  of  which  the  BMtt  de> 
liciout  vaiietiet  weie  brought  from  tho  beightt  of 
Arintium,  in  the  central  parte  (Virg.  JStL  v.  71 ; 
Plin.  H.  M  xiv.  7  ;  Siliot,  vii.  21  OX  owl  from  the 
promontory  of  Phanae  at  the  tonthem  extremity  ef 
the  ishoid.  ( Viig.  Oeory,  iL  97.)  The  Tkamm  aad 
LetbioM  occupied  the  second  pfa^e,  and  tho  Ooaa  dis- 
puted tbe  palm  with  them.  (Athen. i.  pp.  28,29,  Ac) 
In  Lesbos  the  most  highly  prised  vineyaida  weie 
around  Mytilene  (Athen.  i.  p^.  30,  bu,  iii.  p.  86,  e. ; 
p.  92,d.X  uid  Methymna.  (Athen.  viiL  pw  3^  h  ; 
Pausan.  x.  1 9 ;  Virg.  Geony.  ii  89 ;  Ovid.  Ar.  Am, 
i.57.)  Pliny  (xiv.  9),  who  givea  the  prefereace 
over  all  others  to  the  (3^t»mmiam^  tays  that  the 
Letbian  bad  naturally  a  tatte  of  alt  water,  while 
the  epithet  **  innocent,**  applied  by  Hoiaoe,  teent 
to  point  out  that  it  wat  light  and  wholeaemft. 

It  may  here  be  obterv^  that  there  it  no  foun- 
dation whatever  for  the  remark  that  the  finest 
Greek  winet,  especially  the  products  of  the  ialaadi 
in  tbe  Aegean  and  Ionian  teat,  belonged  for  the 
most  part  to  the  luscious  tweet  dattb  The  very 
reverte  it  proved  by  the  epitheta  otSenip^t,  ^xXih 
p6s,  AevTOf,  and  the  like,  applied  to  a  great  num- 
ber, while  yKuicAs  and  yXvtaiftm  are  designations 
comparatively  lare,  except  in  the  vague  language 
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«f  poetiy.  "  Vinum  omm  dulee  mmm  odortOum^^ 
■ayt  Pliny  {H.  M  zir.  11),  and  the  ancienU  ap- 
pear to  hare  been  fully  lenaiUe  that  sweet  winet 
could  not  be  swallowed  either  with  pleasure  or 
■afety,  except  in  Mnall  quantitiea.  The  mistake 
has  arisen  item  not  perceiving  that  the  expfessiont 
tJros  ykvHih  and  olvof  ifS^t  are  by  no  means  ne- 
cestariiy  synonymooa.  The  former  signifies  wine 
jNMi/tee/y  moeti,  the  hitter  wine  agreeable  to  the 
taste  from  the  abtaiet  of  acidity^  in  most  cases  in- 
dicating nothing  more  than  wommd  traiM. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  the  most  noble  Italian 
trinea,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  were  derived 
from  Latiom  and  Campania,  and  for  the  most  part 
grew  within  a  short  distanee  of  the  sea.  ^  The 
whole  of  these  pkiees,**  says  Strabo  (t.  p.  234), 
when  describing  this  coast,  ^  yield  excellent  wine ; 
among  the  most  celebrated  are  the  Caecaban,  the 
Fnndanian,  the  Setiniaa,  and  so  also  are  the  Far 
lemian,  the  Alban,  and  the  Statinian.**  But  the 
chissification  adopted  by  Pliny  (xiv.  6)  will  prove 
our  best  guide,  and  this  we  shall  follow  to  a  certain 
extent. 

In  the  first  rank,  then,  we  must  phwe  the  iSs- 
Ummm,  which  &irly  deserves  the  title  of  Imperial, 
since  it  was  the  chosen  bevenge  of  Augustus  and 
moot  of  his  courtiers.  It  grew  upon  the  hiUs  of 
Setia,  above  Forum  Appii,  looking  down  upon  the 
Pomptine  marshes.  {FauUiia  Pcmptmim  quae  epeo- 
Ua  SeHa  osmfMs,  Mart  xiii.  112 ;  see  also  vi  86, 
ix.  3,  X.  74,  xiiL  112;  Juv.  v.  34  ;  Silius,  viii. 
378 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  L  e.)  Before  the  nge  of  Augustus 
the  Caeetibmm  was  the  most  prized  of  all  It  grew 
in  the  poplar  swamps  bordering  on  the  gulf  of 
Amychu,  close  to  Fundi.  (Mart  xiiL  1 1 5.)  In  the 
time  of  Pliny  its  reputation  was  entirely  ffone, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  eareleuness  of  the 
enltivators,  and  partly  from  iu  proper  soil,  origin- 
ally a  very  limited  space,  having  been  cut  up  by 
the  canal  of  Nero  extending  from  Baiae  to  Ostia. 
Oalen  (Athen.  L  p.  27,  a.)  represents  it  as  gene- 
ions,  full  bodied  and  body,  not  arriving  at  maturity 
until  it  had  been  kept  for  many  years.  (Plin.  L  e, ; 
Strabo,  t.  p.  231 ;  Mart  xiiL  1 15 ;  Hor.  Carm,  I 
20.  9,  iii  23.  2,  Ac) 

The  second  rank  was  eeeupied  by  the  Fetlenumj 
ti  which  the  P<nuiiamnn  was  the  most  choice  va- 
riety,  having  sained  its  character  from  the  care 
and  skill  exercised  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vines ; 
hut  when  Pliny  wrote,  it  was  beginning  to  fidl  in 
public  estimation,  in  consequence  of  the  growers 
being  more  solicitous  about  quantity  than  quality, 
just  as  was  the  case  with  Madeira  a  few  years 
ago.  The  Falermu  ager^  concerning  the  precise 
limits  of  which  there  have  been  many  controver> 
sies,  commenced  at  the  Pons  Campanus,  on  the 
left  hand  of  those  journeying  towards  the  Urbana 
Colonia  of  Sulla,  the  FatutiaMMM  ager  at  a  village 
about  six  miles  from  Sinuessa,  so  that  the  whole 
district  in  question  may  be  regarded  as  stretching 
from  the  Massie  hills  to  the  river  Vultnmus^  Fa- 
lemian  became  fit  for  drinking  in  ten  years,  and 
might  be  used  when  twenty  years  old,  but  when 
kept  longer  gave  headache,  and  proved  injurious 
to  the  nervous  system.  Pliny  distinguishes  three 
kind,  the  rough  \ausUrum\  the  sweet  (dulce),  and 
the  thin  (lenm),  Oalen  (ap.  Athem.  I  p.  26,  c.) 
two  only,  the  rough  (aiornp^s)  and  the  sweetish 
{yKvK^^uy).  When  the  south  wind  prevailed 
during  the  season  of  the  vintage  the  wine  was 
fweetish  and  darker  in  colour  (fieXoi^epof),  but  if 
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the  grapes  ware  gathered  during  weather  of  a  dif- 
ferent description,  it  was  rough  and  tawny  or 
amber^coloured  (ict^s).  The  ordinary  appear- 
ance of  Falemiaa,  which  has  been  made  a  theme 
of  considerable  discussion,  seems  to  be  determined 
by  a  passage  in  Pliny  {H,  N.  xxxvii.  12),  in  which 
we  are  informed  that  the  finest  amber  was  named 
Falerma,  Others  amsnged  the  varieties  differ- 
ently ;  that  which  grew  upon  the  hill  tops  they 
called  Oumcmum,  thMi  on  the  middle  slopes  Fame 
Hanttm^  that  on  the  pUin  FatemmM.  (Plin.  L  c. 
and  xxiiL  21  ;  Athen.  i.  p.  26,  c. ;  Hor.  Cbrm. 
i.  20.  10 ;  Prop.  iv.  6 ;  Martial,  ix.  96 ;  Silius,  viL 
159.) 

In  the  third  rank  was  the  Albanmm^  firom  the 
Mens  Albanus  {Moiu  Julen^  Mart  xiii.  109),  of 
various  kinds,  very  sweet  (praedidoe\  sweetish 
(yXvKdtmy),  rough  (Plin.  xxiiL  21),  and  sharp 
(ifi/^aidai) ;  it  was  invigorating  (nervie  utile\  and 
in  perfection  after  being  kept  for  fifteen  years. 
(Plin.  IL  oe. ;  Mart  xiii.  109 ;  Hor.  Sot.  iL  &  14 ; 
Juv.  V.  33 ;  Athen.  L  p.  26,  d.)  Here  too  we  plaoe 
the  SmrreiUmum,  from  the  promontory  forming  the 
southern  horn  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  which  was 
not  drinkable  until  it  had  been  kept  for  five-and- 
twenty  years,  for  being  destitute  of  richness  (dAi- 
vi^r)  and  very  dry  (jpupap6t),  it  required  a  long 
time  to  ripen,  but  was  strongly  recommended  to 
convalescents,  on  account  of  its  thinness  and  whole- 
someness.  Oalen,  however,  was  of  opinion  tiiat 
it  agreed  with  those  only  who  were  accustomed  to 
use  it  constantlv ;  Tiberius  was  wont  to  say  that 
the  physicians  had  conspired  to  dignify  what  was 
only  gemnm  tmegar  ;  while  hii  successor,  Caligula, 
styled  it  nottUU  vappa,  (Plin.  tf.  ee. ;  Athen.  L  c) 
Of  equal  reputation  were  the  Mateiemn,  from  the 
hills  which  formed  the  boundary  between  LaUura 
and  Campania,  although  somewhat  harsh,  as  would 
seem,  frtnn  the  precsudons  recommended  by  the 
epicure  in  Horace  (SaL  ii.  4. 51 :  compare  Carm.  i. 
1.  19,  L  7.  21,  iii.  21  ;  Mart  xiiL  111  ;  Silius, 
vii.  207),  and  the  Cfaunmum^  from  the  ridge  above 
Baiae  and  Puteoli,  produced  in  small  quantity,  but 
of  very  high  quality,  full  bodied  (siroyot)  and 
thick  l^dxvs),  (Athen.  /.  e.  f  Plin.  H,  AT.  iii.  5  ; 
Flor.  iiL  5.)  In  the  same  class  are  to  be  included 
the  Calmum  from  Cales,  and  the  Fmukumm  from 
FundL  Both  had  formerly  held  a  higher  place, 
^but  vineyards,**  moralises  Pliny,  '*as  well  as 
states,  have  their  periods  of  rise,  of  g^ory,  and  of 
falL**  The  CkUeimm  was  light  (kov^kv),  and  bet- 
ter for  the  stomach  than  Falemian ;  the  Fundoh 
nmm  was  full  bodied  (ti$Tom>r)  and  nourishing,  but 
apt  to  attack  both  stomach  and  bead }  therefore 
little  sought  after  at  banquets.  (Strabo,  v.  p.  234  ; 
Athen.  L  p.  27,  a. ;  Hor.  Carm.  L  31.  9  ;  Juv.  L 
69  ;  Mart  x.  85,  xiii.  113.)  This  list  is  closed 
by  the  VelUermmttm,  PrvMrmaUnum,  and  ^Sii^fiMaiii, 
from  Velitrae,  Privemum,  and  Signia,  towns  on 
the  Volsdan  hills  ;  the  first  was  a  sound  wine, 
but  had  this  peculiarity,  that  it  always  tasted  as  if 
mixed  with  some  foreign  substance ;  the  second 
was  thin  and  pleasant ;  the  kst  was  looked  upon 
only  in  the  li^ht  of  a  medicine,  valuable  for  ite 
astringent  quabtiea.  (Athen.  L p. 27,  b. ;  Plin. Le,\ 
Mart  xiiL  116.)  We  may  safely  bring  in  one 
more,  the  Formkuatm^  fr«m  the  gulf  of  Caieta 
{Laeatryffomia  Baeckue  tn  asipAora,  Hor.  Cbrm.  iiL 
16.  34),  associated  by  Honuw  with  the  Caecuban, 
Falemian,  and  Calenian  (Hor.  Cbrm.  L  20,  iiL 
16),  and  compared  by  Oaleiv.(flp.  Aikem,  i«  p.  26 
4h  4 
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e.)  to  the  PrifwnatinmB  and  Rlicfiaiim,  l«t  richer 
{\armpmr4po%\  and  ripeniog  quicklj. 

The  foorth  nnk  oontainod  the  " 
from  the  neigbboarhood  of  MeMsne,  fint  brooght 
into  fiuhloB  by  Julios  CaeMr.  The  finest,  called 
Poiaiamum  ('ItrraAiMt,  A  then.  L  p.  27,  d.),  from 
the  fields  Deafest  to  the  main  hmd,  was  sonnd 
(ifWt),  light,  and  at  the  same  time  not  wiihoat 
body.  The  Tttmnmmiiamum  was  frrqnentlj  svb- 
stitnled  fnuidulently  for  the  Mamertinum,  which  it 
leaembled.   ( Athen.  i.  p.  27,  d. ;  Plin.  /.  c) 

Of  the  wiiies  in  Soutbem  Oaal,  that  of  Boelaw 
roe  alone  bore  a  high  chanctcr.  The  rest  were 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  in  conse<)ueD€e  of  the 
notoriotts  frauds  of  the  dealers  in  the  Prorinee,  who 
carried  on  the  business  of  adulteration  to  a  great 
extent,  and  did  not  scmnle  to  have  lecouiM  to 
noxious  drugs.  Among  other  thinm,  it  was  known 
that  thej  porehased  aloes,  to  heighten  the  flavonr 
and  iroproTe  the  cobmr  of  their  merchandise,  and 
eonducted  the  prooess  o£  artificial  ripening  so  nn- 
skilfully,  as  to  impart  a  taste  of  smoke,  whidi 
called  forth,  as  we  hare  seen  above,  the  maledie- 
tion  of  Martial  on  the  fumarin  of  Marseilles.  (Plin. 
H,  A'.  xiT.  8.  §  5.) 

The  produce  of  the  Balearic  isles  was  eompand 
to  the  fint  growths  of  Italy,  and  the  same  praise 
was  shaied  by  the  vineyards  of  Tarraeo  and  Lau- 
romt  while  those  of  the  LaUtami  were  not  so  much 
frmed  for  the  quality  as  for  the  abundance  of  their 
aupply.  (Plin.  H,  N,  xir.  8.  $  6  ;  Mart  ziii.  118  ; 
Siliuft,  iiL  370.) 

Returning  to  the  East,  several  districts  of  Pon- 
tes, Paphhigonia,  and  Bithynia,  I^mpsaeus  on  the 
Hellespont,  Telmessus  in  Caria,  Cyprus,  Tripolis, 
Beryttts,  and  Tyre,  all  churned  distinction,  and 
above  all  the  Obe/yioittMw,  originally  from  Beroea, 
but  allerwards  grown  in  the  neiffhbonrhood  of  Da- 
mascus also,  was  the  choeen  and  only  drink  of  the 
Qreat  King  (Plin.  H,  S,  xiv.  9  ;  Oeopon.  ▼.  2 ; 
Athen.  i.  p.  28,  d.),  to  which  we  may  join  the 
Dabjtlonimm^  called  nectar  by  Chaeieus  (Athen.  i. 
p.  29,  f.),  and  the  Bi^ivot  from  Phoenicia,  which 
found  many  admirers  (Athen.  i.  p.  29,  b.)  The 
last  is  spoken  of  elsewhere  as  Thradan,  or  Grecian, 
or  Sicilian,  which  may  have  arisen  from  the  same 
grape  having  been  disseminated  through  these 
countries.  (Compan  Herod,  ii.  35  ;  Athen.  L  p. 
81,«.) 

Patting  on,  in  the  last  place,  to  Egypt,  where, 
according  to  Hellanicus,  the  vine  was  first  dis> 
covered,  the  Mareotieum,  from  near  Alexandria,  de- 
mands our  attention.  It  is  highly  extolled  by 
Athenaeos,  being  white,  sweet,  fragrant,  light 
(AtvT^r),  circulating  quickly  through  the  frame, 
and  not  flying  to  the  head  ;  but  superior  even  to 
this  was  Uie  Taeinoiiaim^  so  named  from  a  long 
narrow  sandy  ridge  (rotria)  near  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  D«lta;  it  was  aromatic,  slightly 
astringent,  and  of  an  oily  consistency,  which  dis- 
appeared when  it  was  mixed  with  water :  besides 
these  we  hear  of  the  Sebemmfticmtn^  and  the  wine  of 
Antylla,  a  town  not  far  uom  Alexandria.  Ad- 
vancing up  the  valley,  the  wine  of  the  Tbebais, 
and  especially  of  Coptos,  vras  so  thin  and  easily 
thrown  off  that  it  could  be  given  without  injury  to 
fever  patienU  ;  and  ascending  through  Nubia,  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Nile  with  the  Astapus,  we 
reach  MeroS^  whose  wine  has  been  immortalized 
by  Lucan.  (Athen.  i.  p.  33,  f. ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  799  ; 
.  L  87. 10  i  Virg.  Geoiy,  ii.  91  ;  Lucan, 
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z.  16!  ;  Piin.  ff.  M  zit.  ».)  Ifnrtial 
have  held  them  all  very  chea^  amee  he 
the  vincnar  of  &ypt  better  tlmn  iu 


designation,  not  fims  the  vqgion  to  whack  they  be- 
longed, hot  from  the  particwlr  kind  of  \ 
which  they  were  asade,  or  6«n  s 
connected  with  their  histety  or  qnolitaek 
belonging  to  the  focscr  dans  wore  in  afl  fikritfeso^ 
bestowed  befers  the  moat  f^Tomred  diatxkia  «« 
generally  known,  and  befbm  the  tgkcls  prodecF^ 
upon  the  vine,  bry  change  of  aoO  and  cfimam,  had 
been  aocoratdy  obaerved  and  atndiod,  Af^  ihoe 
matters  were  better  nadciatood,  hsditt  and  mnoa- 
tile  nsi^  wonld  tend  to  poiyeturte  the  aaaaa. 
appellatmn.  Thus,  down  to  a  Into  petiod,  we  hmr 
of  the  Amimemm  (*A^iii«Set  e&sc,  HeBych.X  from 
the  Jmimn  FStis,  whidi  hold  tfe  fint  pinee  oMg 
vines,  and  embraeed  many  vrictiea,  caiofalhr  £•> 
criminated  and  cnltivated  noeording  to  diieiat 
methods.  (Plin.  H.  N,  m.  4.  |  1  ;  Goto,  R.  M. 
6  and  7  ;  Colom.  iii.  2.  §  7  ;  9.  §  3.)  It  wu  of 
Orsdan  origin,  haTing  been  eooTejed  hj  a  Tho- 
saUan  tribe  to  Italy  (a  stoi^  which  wooid  aem 
to  refer  to  aome  Peh|P|giaa  m^giatian),  and  reaied 
chiefly  in  Campania  around  Naplea,  and  in  the 
Falemos  ager.  Ito  charactetislic  ezodcaoe  ns 
the  great  body  and  consequent  dnmbtBtj  af  its 
wine.  {Fkmiuima  foaa.  Vug.  Geow^  iL  97  :Gaja, 
MtdL  meii.  zil  4  ;  Oeopon.  viiL  22  ;  Gels.  ir.  2 ; 
Macrob.  ii.  16  ;  Auaon.  .^  xriii.  32;  Seica. 
Samm.  xxix.  544.)  So,  in  like  nHnuicr^  the  ^^i0bis 
otpos  (Athen.  i.  p.  28,  £),  from  the  fidCo  ^crcAef 
(Colnm.  iiL  2.  §  24),  which  Virgil  teUa  ns  (Gm^ 
iL  93)  vras  partJmlsriy  suitable  for  ^sioai,  sad 
the  ntrwiat  (smoke-wine)  of  Plato  tho  coasic  poet 
(Athen.  L  p.  31,  e.),  prepared  in  greoteat  perfec- 
tion near  Beneventam,  Dram  the  ffdaveos  ifat€X0%, 
so  named  in  eonseqncnce  of  the  dnateia  beiag 
neither  white  nor  black,  but  of  an  intensediaie 
dusky  or  smoky  hue.  (Theophr.  //.  P.  ii  4«  C  Z'. 
V.  3  ;  Aristot  tU  Cfemer.  ir.  4  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  4. 
§  7  ;  compare  xxxvL  36,  on  the  gem  Cbpossa) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  XoMpias^  on  whoee  di- 
vine fragrance  Hermippos  deaeante  in  aoch  glov- 
ing language  (Athen.  i.  p.  29,  e-),  ia  aimply  sons 
rich  wine  of  great  age,  ^  toothlees,  and  aere«  and 
wondrous  old.*'  {Mrras  ovtt  ex*'«  43^  owapdi . . . 
y4pm¥  yt  Uuftonms^  Athen.  x.  p.  441,  d. ;  see 
Eusteth.  ad  Hool  Od.  iL  340  ;  Caaanb.  ad  AAtM, 
I  p.  29.)  The  origin  of  the  title  dpeccpdas  ia  sone- 
what  more  doubtful :  some  will  have  it  to  denote 
wine  from  a  sweet-smeUing  spot  (Said.  s.  «l  )  ;  othrn 
more  reasonably  refer  it  to  the  **  bouquet  *  of  the 
wine  itself  (Hesych. «.  e.) ;  according  to  Phanias  of 
Eresns,  in  one  passage,  it  vras  a  compound,  fbrmed 
by  adding  one  part  of  sea> water  to  fifty  of  must, 
although,  in  another  place,  he  seema  to  any,  that  it 
was  wine  obtained  from  gn^es  gathered  bdbie  they 
were  ripe,  in  which  case  it  might  resemble  Chaah 
pagne.    (Athen.  L  p.  32,  a.  ;  compare  p,  462,  e.) 

Thoae  who  desire  more  minute  detaila  npoa  tfatf 
very  extensive  subject  may  consult  the  Geoponic 
Collection,  books  iiL  to  viiL  inclusive ;  the  whole 
of  the  1 4th  book  of  Pliny*s  Natural  Hiatory,  to- 
gether with  the  first  thirty  chapters  of  the  23d ; 
the  12th  book  of  Columella,  with  the  eonunentsiy 
of  Schneider  and  others  ;  the  2d  book  of  Viigil^ 
Oeorgics,  with  the  remarks  of  Heyne»  Voas,  and 
the  old  grammarians ;  Galen,  L  9,  and  xiL  4 ; 
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Pollux,  vi  IblL  ;  Atbenaena,  lili.  L  and  lilt.  z. ; 
betidet  which  there  are  a  maltitude  of  panages 
in  other  parts  of  the  above  autborB,  in  Cato,  Varro, 
and  in  the  daasics  genendly,  which  bear  more  or 
lees  upon  theie  topics. 

Of  modem  writers  we  may  notice  particularly. 
Prosper  Bendella,  TVadaUu  da  Vmea^  VwdemM  et 
FiJM),  Venet.  1629  ;  Qaleatius  Landrinus,  QMoeKib 
de  MiaiUme  Fmu  et  Aqvae^  Feirar.  1593 ;  An- 
dreas Baccios,  da  NabtmU  Vimmtm  HUtoria^  ^se^ 
Rom.  1596,  da  Comriviia  Antiqmorum^  Ae^  GnmoT. 
Thes.  Orsec  Antiq. ;  Sir  Edward  Bany,  Obaerva^ 
tUma  on  ika  Wimaa  of  He  AnaanU^  Lond.  1775  ; 
Henderson,  HiaUnry  o/AneietU  and  modem  Whiea^ 
Lond.  1824.  Some  of  the  most  important  &cts 
are  presented  in  a  condensed  form  in  Becker*s 
GaUua^  vol.  ii.  pp.  163—176,  and  pp.  238—241, 
and  CAariUaa,  voL  i.  p.  456,  foil  [  W.  R.] 

VIOCURI.      [QUATUORYIRI  VlALU.] 

VIROA,  dim.  VIROULA  (^^Sm),  a  rod  or 
wand.  This  was  in  many  cases  the  emblem  of  a 
certain  rank  or  oflBee  ;  being  carried,  for  example, 
by  the  Scdii,  by  a  judge  or  civil  officer  (see  wood- 
cut, p.  98),  a  herald  [Caducbus]  (Non.  Marc.  p. 
528  ;  Ovid.  MeL  I  716),  and  by  the  TVidmiarcka 
[Triclinium],  or  any  other  person  who  had  to 
exercise  authority  over  slaves.  (Senec.  Epiat.  47.) 
The  use  of  the  rod  (^a^iC<(y,  Acla^  xvi.  22)  in 
the  punishment  of  Roman  citizens  was  abolished 
by  Uie  Lex  Pwtia  (pu  696,  a).  In  the  Fascxs  a 
number  of  rods  were  bound  together. 

The  wand  was  also  the  common  instrument  of 
magical  display,  as  in  the  hand  of  Circe  (Hom.  Od. 
X.  238,  293,  318,  389),  and  of  Minerva  (xvl  172). 
To  do  any  thing  virgula  dhina  was  to  do  it  5y 
moffie.  (Cie.  AtL  i.  44.)  The  stripes  of  cloth  were 
called  vhyae.  (Ovid.  Ar,  Am,  ill  269.)  [Pal- 
xiuM  ;  Tela.]  [J.  Y.] 

VIOIGINES  y£STA'L£&  [VBflTAUBS  Vut- 

GINKS.] 

VIRIDAHIUM.    [HoRTus.] 

VI&  Leges  were  passed  at  Rome  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  acts  of  violence.  The  Lex 
Plotia  or  Plautia  was  enacted  against  those  who 
occupied  public  places  and  carried  arms  (Cic.  €ui 
AtL  iL  24,  de  Haruap.  Raaptma,  8  ;  the  Disserta- 
tion of  Waechter,  Natua  Arddo.  dea  Crimmalrachtay 
vol  xiiL  reprinted  in  Orellii  Onomasticon).  The  Lex 
proposed  by  the  consul  Q.  Gatulus  on  this  subject, 
wiUk  the  assistance  of  Plautins  the  tribunus,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Lex  Pbtia.  (Cic.  pro  CoeL  29  ; 
Sailust.  M  Oe,  Daelam,)  There  was  a  Lex 
Julia  of  the  dictator  Caesar  on  this  subject,  which 
imposed  the  penalty  of  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio. 
(Cic.  PkiUp.  1.  9.)  Two  Juliae  Leges  were  passed 
as  to  this  matter  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  which 
were  respectively  entitled  De  Vi  Publica,  and  da 
Vi  Privata.  (Dig.  48.  tit  6,  7.)  The  Lex  de  Vi 
Publica  did  not  apply,  as  the  title  might  seem  to 
import,  exclusively  to  acts  againts  the  public  peace, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  describe  it  very  accurately 
except  by  enumerating  its  chief  provisions.  The 
ooUecting  of  aims  (arma,  tela)  in  a  house  (cfemact), 
or  in  a  villa  (agnva  m  vUla\  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting,  or  going  a  journey  or  a  voyage, 
was  in  itself  a  violation  cS  the  Lex.  The  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  tela  in  this  Lex  was  very  ex- 
tensive. The  punishment  for  the  violation  of  this 
Lex  was  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio,  except  in  the 
case  of  attiMking  and  plundering  houses  or  villas 
irith  an  anned  band,  in  which  case  the  punishment 
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was  death  ;  and  the  penalty  was  the  same  for  carry* 
ing  off  a  woman,  married  or  unmarried.  The  cases 
enumerated  in  the  Digest,  as  fiUling  within  the 
penalties  of  the  Lex  Julia  de  Vi  Privata,  are  cases 
where  the  act  was  of  less  atrocity  ;  for  instance,  if 
a  man  got  a  number  of  men  together  for  a  riot, 
which  ended  in  the  beating  of  a  person,  but  net 
in  his  death,  he  came  within  the  penalties  of  the 
Lex  de  Vi  Private.'  It  was  also  a  case  of  Vis 
Privata,  when  penons  combined  to  prevent  another 
being  brought  before  the  praetor.  The  Senatus- 
consultnm  Volwsiannm  extended  the  penalties  of 
the  Lex  to  those  who  maintained  another  in  his 
suit,  with  the  view  of  sharing  any  advantage  that 
might  result  from  it  The  penalties  of  this  Lex 
were  the  loss  of  a  third  part  of  the  offender'^  pro- 
perty *  and  he  was  also  dechired  to  be  incapable  of 
being  a  Senator  or  Decnrio,  or  a  Judex :  by  a  Se- 
natosconsultum,  the  name  of  which  is  not  given, 
he  was  inq^aeitated  from  enjoying  any  honour, 
quasi  infamis.  (This  matter  is  discussed  at 
length  by  Rein,  Dae  Crimmabreckt  der  Bomer^ 
p.  782.)  [G.  L.] 

VIS  et  VIS  ARMATA.  There  was  an  inter- 
dict De  Vi  et  Vi  Armata,  which  iqyplied  to  the 
case  of  a  man  who  was  forcibly  ejected  from  the 
possession  of  a  piece  of  ground  or  edifice  (qui  vi  de- 
jeetua  eat).  The  object  of  the  interdict  was  to  restore 
the  party  ejected  to  possession.  (Dig.  43.  tit  16  ; 
Intbrdictuic.)  [O.  Lb] 

VISCERATIO.  TFuNua,  ^  562,  a.] 
VITELLI A'NI.  [Tabolab,  p.  1092,  a.] 
VITIS.  [ExBRcrruA,  p.  504,  b.] 
VITRUM  (0aXo9),  glass.  A  singular  amount 
of  ignorance  and  scepticism  long  prevailed  with 
regard  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients 
in  the  art  of  gUiss-making.  Some  asserted  that  it 
was  to  be  regarded  as  exclusively  a  modem  inven* 
tion,  while  others,  unable  altogether  to  resist  tho 
mass  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  contented  them* 
selves  with  believing  that  the  substance  was  known 
only  in  its  coarsest  and  rudest  form.  It  is  now 
clearly  demonstrated  to  have  been  in  common  use 
at  a  very  remote  epoch.  Various  specimens  still  in 
existence  prove  that  the  manufacture  had  in  some 
branches  reached  a  point  of  perfection  to  which 
recent  skill  has  not  yet  been  able  to  attain  ;  and 
although  we  may  not  frel  disposed  to  go  so  fiu  as 
Winckehnann  (i.  c.  2.  §  20),  who  contends  that  it 
was  used  more  generally  and  for  a  greater  variety 
of  purposes  in  the  old  world  than  among  ourselves, 
yet  when  we  examine  the  numerous  collections 
arranged  in  all  great  public  museums,  we  must  fieel 
convinced  that  it  was  employed  as  an  ordinary 
material  for  all  manner  of  domestic  utensils  by  the 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 

We  find  the  process  of  glass-blowing  distinctly 
represented  in  the  paintings  of  Beni  Hassan,  which 
if  any  fitith  can  be  reposed  in  the  interpretation  of 
hieroglyphics  according  to  the  phonetic  system,  wera 
executed  during  the  reigns  of  Osirtasen  the  First, 
the  contemporary  of  Joseph,  and  his  immediate 
successors,  while  a  gUss  bead  has  been  found  at 
Thebes  bearing  the  name  of  a  monarch  who  lived 
3300  years  ago,  about  the  time  of  the  Jewish 
Exodus.  Vases  also,  wine-botUes,  drinking-cups, 
bugles,  and  a  multitude  of  other  objects  have  been 
discovered  in  sepulchres  and  attached  to  mummies 
both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  although  in 
most  cases  no  precise  date  can  be  affixed  to  these 
relics,  many  of  them  are  referred  by  the  most  com- 
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pettnt  jndgft  to  »  v«iy  eariy  period.  ( WUkmiOB, 
Jmdemi  ^^yptiuu^  toL  iii.  p.  88,  &e.) 

A  alary  bai  been  preeerftd  by  Pliny  (ff.  N. 
zzzTL  65),  tbat  gliM  WM  fint  diteorend  aeei- 
deataUy  by  nme  mercbiBti  wbo  htmn§  landed  on 
tbe  Syrian  coast  at  iba  BMNith  of  the  rircr  Beliu, 
and  being  mabla  to  find  ■toaoi  to  aupport  their 
eooking-pota,  fctched  for  thii  pwpooe  from  tbeir 
•bip  ionM  ol  tbe  kunpa  of  nitre  wbieb  compoeed 
tbe  caijro*  Tbia  bebg  Aiaed  by  tbe  boat  of  tbe 
fire,  united  witb  tbe  nnd  upon  wbicb  it  noted 
and  (Mined  a  itnam  of  vitrified  matter.  No  oon- 
dntion  ean  be  dnwn  fron  tbie  tale,  even  if  tme, 
in  coneeqnence  of  ita  vagoeneu  ;  bat  it  probably 
originated  in  tbe  fi^t  recorded  by  Stmoo  (m. 
p.  758)  and  JoMipboi  (B,J.  ii.  9),  that  tbe  Hmd 
af  tbe  district  in  question  was  eeteemed  pecoliariy 
anitaUe  for  gfau«-niakin|^  and  exported  in  great 
qnantitico  to  the  workabope  of  Sidon  and  Alexaa* 
dria,  long  the  meet  fiunoot  in  tbe  ancient  world. 
(See  Hambeiger  and  Michaelia  on  the  OLaea  of 
the  Ilebrewt  and  Pboeniciana,  Cbwwmtor.  Soc 
GfdU  vol.  iT. ;  Heeren,  Ideen^  1 2.  p.  94.)  Alex- 
andria Mutained  itt  reputation  for  many  eentnriet ; 
Rome  derived  a  great  portion  of  its  •uppHee  fiwn 
tbia  aource,  and  aa  kte  as  tbe  reign  of  Aorelian 
we  find  tbe  mannfiictQre  still  flonriahing.  (Cic  fm 
BaAir,  PotL  U  ;  Strabo»  L  e.;  Martial,  xl  11, 
xii.  74,  xiT.  1)5;  Vopiac  Amnl.  45  ;  Boadet,  5br 
tArU  de  la  Verrerie  mi  m  EgypU;  DtmripHam  d» 
tEffffpU^  ToL  ix.  p.  218.) 

There  ia  aome  difficulty  in  deciding  by  what 
Greek  author  glnaa  ia  first  mentioned,  because  the 
term  fioAot,  like  the  Hebrew  word  need  in  tbe 
book  of  Job  (xxriiL  17)  and  tranaUted  in  the 
LXX.  by  loAet,  vnqneationably  denotes  not  only 
artificial  glass  bat  rock-crystal,  or  indeed  any 
tnuispareut  atone  or  atone-like  aubatance.  (Schol. 
9d  Arittopk,  \wk  737.)  Thna  the  C«Aot  of 
Horodotna  (iii  24),  in  which  the  Ethiopiana 
encaaed  the  bodiea  of  tbeir  dead,  cannot  be 
glaaa,  although  nnderatood  in  tbia  aenae  by  Cteaiaa 
and  Diodorua  (ii.  15),  for  we  are  expreasly  told 
that  it  was  dug  in  abundance  out  of  the  earth ; 
and  hence  commentators  have  conjectured  tiiat 
rock-crystal  or  rock-salt,  or  amber,  or  oriental 
alabaster,  or  aome  bitominoaa  or  gammy  product 
might  be  indicated.  But  when  the  aame  hia- 
torian  in  bia  acoount  of  aaered  crocodilea  (it  69) 
•tatea  that  they  were  decorated  with  ear-ringa 
made  of  melted  atone  (kprtuutrd  rs  XiBtwa  xvn) 
Md  xp^M  ^f  ▼^  ^<^  4if$4mt\  we  may  aafely 
conclude  that  be  intenda  to  deecribe  aome  Titreoua 
ornament  for  which  he  knew  no  appropriate  name. 
The  '^p«r)4r  ifaXfani  and  o'^poytie  ifoAiM  of  an 
Athenian  inacription  referred  to  ■.  a  898  (Bdckh, 
Corp.  Iiuerip.  n.  150.  }  50),  together  with  the 
paaaage  in  Ariatophanea  {Aekam,  74)  where  the 
cnroy  boaata  that  he  had  been  drinking  with  the 
great  king  **  i^  doXirwy  ^inr«fidT«r**  decide  no- 
thing, eapeeially  aince  hi  another  comedy  (Mtft. 
737)  Strepaiades  describee  a  0a\ef,  or  boniing- 
ghua,  aa  a  transparent  atone  aold  in  the  abopa  of 
apothecariea,  and  we  know  that  any  aolid  dia- 
phanoua  aubatance  ground  into  the  form  of  a  lena 
would  produce  the  effect  Setting  aaide  the  two 
problema  with  regard  to  gkaa,  attributed  to  Ari- 
Btotle,  aa  confeaaedly  apurioua,  we  at  length  find  a 
aatiafiictory  teatimony  in  the  worka  of  bia  pnpil  and 
suoocsaor,  Theophraatoa,  who  noticea  the  circum- 
lUoded  to  above,  of  the  fitness  Qf  the  sand 
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at  the  nootb  of  the  rivtr  Bdoa  ftr  tke  frbrieatags 
ofglasBL 

Among  the  I«tin  wiiten  LacRtiaa  appean  k 
be  the  fot  in  whom  the  werd  ui^i— i  oecm  (jr. 
604,  vi  991)  ;  bat  it  most  haye  been  wdl  knevB 
to  hii  coanUjmm  loQg  belore^  fior  Cieem  aamei  it. 
along  with  paper  and  linen,  aa  a  cwanwinn  artirie  vi 
meichaadise  bre^ht  from  Egypt  (/m  AaL  iW 
14).  Seanrasi  in  his  aedilcalup  {m.  c  58X  nade 
a  display  of  it  so^  aa  waa  never 
in  allei^times;  fat  the  sensa  of  hk  gtiayuus  1 
was  divided  into  three  tiers,  of  wUch  the 
pertion  was  of  marUa,  the  upper  of  giUed  veoi 
and  the  middle  eompaitmeat  of  glaaa.  (Plin.  H.  S, 
zxxvl84. 17.)  In  the  peeU  of  the  AugMslassge 
itly  introdaeed,  both  directly  sad  ia 
ia  soeh  terms  as  ta  prove  that  it  wm 
an  object  with  which  every  one  mnat  be  &»£■ 
(e.g.  Viiy.  Omrg,  iv.  35a»  Amu  vii  759 ;  Oril 
Awtor,  I  6.  55  ;  Propw  iv.  8.  37  ;  Hor.  Cmm,  £. 
13.  1).  Scrabo  dedarea  that  in  hia  day  a  smsC 
drinkuig-cap  of  glass  might  be  poicfaaaed  at  Ram 
fot  half  an  as  (xvi.  p.758;  compue  Mwtkl,  a. 
60),  and  so  common  was  it  in  the  tiiae  of  JarensI 
and  Martial,  that  old  men  and  woacsft  nade  s 
livelihood  by  trucking  salphnr  matches  fisr  bnkes 
fragments.  (Juv.  v.  48;  Martal,  l  42,  x.  3; 
StAt  Syh,  L  6.  73 ;  compare  Dion  Gaaa.  Ivi  17.) 
When  Pliny  wrote  manofactories  had  been  esta- 
blished not  only  in  Italy,  but  m  Spain  and  Gaoi 
also,  and  glass  drinking-cnps  had  eatiieiy  sapo*- 
seded  those  of  gold  and  silver  {H.  N.  zxxvi  6S. 
67),  and  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Qefeiua  we  find 
9Ur$ttrii  ranked  along  with  cuiriers,  ooadnnaken^ 
goldsmiths,  silversmidis,  and  other  ordinary  arti- 
fieen  whom  the  emperor  taxed  to  raise  nmney  ki 
his  thermae     (Lamprid.  Almt,  Sm.  24.) 

The  numerous  specimens  transmitted  to  ns  prove 
that  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  imparting  a  great  variety  of  colours  to  theff 
glass  ;  they  were  probably  less  succesrfal  in  their' 
attempts  to  render  it  perfectly  pure  and  finee  firam 
all  colour,  sinee  we  are  told  by  Pliny  that  it  was 
considered  most  vahmble  in  Uiis  state.  It  was 
wrought  according  to  the  diflerent  metheda  now 
practised,  bein^  fiuhioned  into  the  required  shape 
by  the  blowpipe,  otf,  as  we  term  it,  althoagh 
grotmd  {teriimr)  is  a  more  accurate  pbraiae,  npoa  a 
wheel,  and  engraved  with  a  sharp  tool,  like  tSt^m 
(**  aliud  fiatu  figuratar,  aliud  tome  terhar,  diad 
aigenti  mode  coelatur,**  Plm.  H.  N.  zxxvi.  66). 
Doubts  have  been  ezpreased  touching  the 
of  the  last  part  of  this  statement ;  bat  i 
have  the  most  positive  evidence  that  the  diamond 
(adoHuu)  waa  employed  by  engravera  of  gens 
(Plin.  ff,  N,  xxxvii.  15  ;  Solin.  52 ;  laidor.  xvi 
13, 3),  and  might  therefore  have  been  implied  with 
atill  greater  &cility  to  acratching  the  aorftoe  af 
glaaa,  there  ia  no  neoeaaity  for  soppoaing  that  Pliny 
waa  not  himaelf  aware  of  what  he  meant  to  say, 
nor  for  twisting  hia  words  into  meaaings  which 
they  cannot  legitimately  assume,  especially  since 
hieroglyphics  and  various  othen  devicea  are  now  te 
be  Been  on  Egyptian  vaaea  and  trinketa  whi^  have 
been  engraved  by  aome  such  process.  (Wilkinson, 
vol.  iii.  pw  105.)  The  dkama  of  Martial  (xiL  70) 
were  glass  cups  cut  or  engraved  according  to  ooe 
methodk 


or  other  of  the  above 
difficult,    and    accidents 


The 
occurred   so 


frequently 


(MarL  xiv.  115)  that  tbe  jurists  found  it  neoesssiy 
to  define  aocomtely  the  dreumataacca  onder  wfaieh 
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the  wotkoan  beoune  Imble  for'ihe  /vahie  of  tbe 
\e8se]  destroyed.  (Dig.  9.  tit  2.  •.  27.  §  29  ;  kc 
SalmaaioB  ad  VojpMc  Saimm.  c.  8.)  The  art  of 
etching  upon  gUae,  now  bo  common^  was  entirely 
unknown,  finee  it  depends  npon  the  properties 
of  fluoric  add,  a  chemical  diacorery  of  the  last 
century. 

We  may  now  briefly  ennmerate  the  chief  uses 
to  which  glass  was  applied. 

1.  Bottles,  vases,  caps,  and  dnerary  mns.  A 
great  nnmber  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Sluseom  and  all  the  prindpal  continental  cabmets, 
l>at  especially  in  the  Museo  Borbonioo  at  Naples, 
which  conUins  the  spoils  of  Herculanemn  and 
Pompeii,  and  includes  upwards  of  2400  specimens 
of  ancient  ghus.  These  sufficiently  prove  tbe  taste, 
ingenuity,  and  consummate  skill  lavished  upon  such 
labours ;  many  which  have  been  afaaped  by  the 
blowpipe  only,  an  remarkable  for  thehr  giaoeftU 
form  and  brilliant  colours,  while  others  are  of  the 
most  delicate  and  complicated  workmanship.  A 
very  remarkable  object  belonging  to  the  last  dass, 
the  property  of  the  Trivulsi  family,  is  described  in 
the  notes  to  Winckehnann  (L  &  2.  §  21)  and  figured 
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here.  It  is  a  glass  cup  contained  within  a  sort 
(»f  network,  also  of  glass,  to  which  it  is  attached 
by  a  series  of  short  and  very  fine  glass  props  pkced 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  Round  the 
rim  are  several  letten  connected  with  the  cup  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  network,  and  forming  the 
words  BIBB  rivAS  icvltos  annos.  The  char 
meters  of  the  inscription  are  green,  the  network  is 
bine,  the  cup  itself  resembles  opal,  shades  of  red, 
white,  yellow  and  blue  predominating  in  torn  ac- 
cording to  the  angle  at  which  the  light  falls  upon 
it.  It  was  at  fint  believed  that  this  efliect  was 
the  result  of  long  interment  beneath  the  ground  ; 
but  it  it  much  more  likely  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  artist,  for  it  corresponds  precisely  to  the 
account  given  of  two  precious  cups  presented  by  an 
Egyptian  priest  to  the  emperor  Adrian,  and  chap 
TBCterisedasea/tcetatfasMMi^eersMJD^oyvt.  (Vopise. 
Saturn,  c.  8.)  Neither  the  letters  nor  the  network 
have  been  soldered  to  the  cup,  but  the  whole  has 
been  cut  of  a  solid  mass,  after  tbe  manner  of  a 
cameo,  the  marks  of  the  wheel  being  still  visible 
on  the  little  props,  which  are  more  or  less  angular 
according  as  the  instrument  was  able  to  reach  them 
completely  or  not  But  the  great  triumph  of  an- 
cient geniua  in  this  department  ia  the  celebrated 


Portland  Vase,  formerly  known  as  the  BarberinI 
Vase,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was 
foimd  about  three  hundred  yean  ago,  at  a  short 
distance  firom  Rome,  in  a  marble  coffin  within  a 
sepulchral  vault,  pronounced  upon  very  imperfect 
'  eridenoe  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Alexander  8e^ 
verus.  The  extreme  beauty  of  this  urn  led  Mont- 
ianoon  and  other  antiquanea  to  mistake  it  for  a 
real  sardonyx.  Upon  more  accurate  examination  it 
was  ascertained  to  be  composed  of  dark  blue  glass^ 
of  a  very  rich  tint,  on  the  surface  of  which  are  de- 
lineated in  relief  several  minute  and  elaborately 
wrought  figures  of  opaque  white  enamel  It  has 
been  determined  by  persons  of  the  greatest  practi- 
cal experience,  that  these  figures  must  have  been 
moulded  separately,  and  afterwards  fixed  to  the 
blue  surfiice  by  a  partial  fusion  ;  but  the  union  has 
been  effected  with  such  extraordinary  care  and 
dexterity,  that  no  trace  of  the  junction  can  be  ob- 
served, nor  have  the  most  delicate  lines  received 
the  slightest  injury.  With  such  samples  before  us, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  in  the  time  of  Nero  a 
pair  of  moderate-deed  glass  cups  with  handles 
(pteroti)  sometimes  cost  fifty  pounds  (HS.  m9 
miliilma,  Plin.  H.  M  xxxvi.  66).  For  a  fiiU  de- 
seription  of  the  Portland  Vase,  see  the  dghth 
volume  of  the  Archaeologia. 

2.-  Glass  Pastes  presenting  fiie-similes,  either  in 
relief  or  intaglio,  of  engraved  precious  stones.  In 
thia  way  have  been  preserved  exact  copies  of  many 
beautiful  gems,  of  which  the  originals  no  longer 
exist,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  catslogues  of  Stosch, 
of  Tassie,  of  the  Orleans  collection,  and  from  dmilar 
publications.  These  were  m  demand  for  the  rinn  of 
such  persons  as  were  not  wealthy  enough  to  purenaae 
real  stones,  as  we  perceive  firom  the  phrase  ^  vitreii 
gammU  tx  vui^  amudUJ"  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  30.) 
Lai^  medallions  also  of  this  kind  are  still  pre- 
served, and  bas-rdiefs  of  condderable  magnitude* 
(See  Winckelmann,  L  c.  2.  §  27.) 

3.  Closely  allied  to  the  preceding  were  imitations 
of  coloured  precious  stones,  such  as  the  carbuncle, 
the  sapphire,  the  amethyst,  and  above  all,  the  eme- 
rdd.  These  counterfeits  were  executed  with  such 
fidelity,  that  detection  was  extremely  difficult,  and 
great  profits  were  realised  by  dislionest  dealers 
who  entmpped  the  unwary.  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxvii. 
75.)  That  such  fiends  were  practised  even  upon 
tbe  most  exalted  in  station  is  seen  from  the  anec- 
dote given  by  Trebellius  PoUio  of  the  whimsical 
vengeance  taken  by  Gallienus  {OaU,  c.  12)  on  a 
rogue  who  had  cheated  him  in  this  way,  and  col- 
lections are  to  be  seen  at  Rome  of  pieces  of  odoured 
ghiss  which  were  evidently  once  worn  as  jewels^ 
from  which  they  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the 
eye.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxvii  26.  33.  75 ;  Senec.  Epi 
90 ;  Isidor.  Orig.  zvi.  15.  §  27 ;  Beckmann,  Hi$tmry 
ofIuventum»^  vd.  I  p,  1 99.  Eng.  Trans.  3d  edit) 

4.  One  very  degant  application  of  glass  deserves 
to  be  particularly  noticed.  A  number  of  fine  stalks 
of  glass  of  different  coloun  were  placed  vertically, 
and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  depict  upon 
the  upper  sur&ce  some  figure  or  pattern,  upon  the 
prindple  of  a  minute  mosaic  The  fihuients  thua 
combined  were  then  subjected  to  such  a  degree  of 
heat  as  would  suffice  to  soften  without  melting 
them,  and  were  thus  cemented  together  into  a 
solid  mass.  It  is  evident  that  the  picture  brought 
out  upon  the  upper  surfiKC  would  extend  down 
through  the  whole  of  the  little  column  thus  formed, 
and  hence  if  it  waa  cut  into  thin  dices  at  right 
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•aglet  to  tho  dinelion  of  the  fllifei,  mA  «r  thew 
eectiont  would  upoa  both  sidff  repwecnt  the  de- 
Mgn  which  would  be  nnlUplied  to  an  extent  in 
proportion  to  the  total  length  of  the  glue  tbrendt. 
Two  benntilttl  ingmente  eTidentlj  oonetnicted  in 
thb  wnjr  are  •ocnmtely  oooimented  upon  by 
WinekefaMnn  (l  c.  2.  §  22,  23,  24),  nnd  another 
leoently  bnvght  (rom  Egypt  ii  shown  en  the  fina- 
tiepiece  to  the  third  rdlume  of  Wilkinionli  work. 
Haoy  moeaie  pnTtnanta  and  pactniee  (cpm$  anh 
mmm)  belong  to  thie  head,  sinee  the  cubei  were 
frequently  conpoeed  of  opaque  g1a«  at  well  aa 
marble,  but  thete  have  been  alrndy  dianuwd  in 
p.  915  of  this  work. 

5.  Thick  sheeto  of  glaM  of  Tarioni  eoloon  apoear 
to  hare  been  kid  down  for  pUTing  iloen,  ana  to 
haira  been  attached  aa  a  lining  to  the  walla  and 
ceilingi  of  apartmeato  in  dwelling  hooaca,  juet  at 
aca^ittok  is  frequently  employed  in  Italy,  and  oe- 
caaionally  in  our  own  conntry  alio.  Roooa  fitted 
up  in  this  way  were  called  vt'lrHM  oaaMrac,  and  the 
panela  viirm§  ^modraimrae.  Such  waa  the  kind 
of  decoration  introduced  by  Scaurue  for  the  aeene 
of  hie  theatre,  not  columne  aor  pillan  of  glaat  aa 
tome,  nor  faae-reliefii  ae  othen  have  imagined. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  zxzTL  64 ;  Stat  ^  L  5.  42 ;  Senee. 
£p,  76;  Vopiac  Firm,  c  3;  Winekelmann,  i 
€.2.  $21;  PaMcri,  Lmcermm  FieUkt^  ^  67.  tab. 
Ixzi.) 

6.  The  queation  whether  glaa  windowa  were 
known  to  the  auciento  haa,  after  much  diacuMion, 
been  aet  at  reat  by  the  ezcaTUtiona  at  Pompeii,  for 
not  only  have  many  fragmento  of  flat  glasa  been 
diainteired  from  time  to  time,  but  in  the  tepidarium 
of  the  public  hatha  a  bronie  lattice  came  to  light 
with  lome  of  the  panea  still  inserted  in  the  fiama, 
ao  as  to  determine  at  once  not  only  their  existence, 
but  the  mode  in  which  they  were  secured  and  ar- 
langed.  (Maxoia,  Palais  de  Seamrmt^  c  viiL  p.  97 ; 
Jtmime$  da  PompU,  vol.  iii  p.  77  ;  Becker,  GoOm, 
voL  ii.  p.  20.)     [DoMus,  p.  432.] 

7.  From  the  time  that  pure  gkss  became  known, 
it  must  haTo  been  remarked  that  when  darkened 
upon  one  side,  it  pnasessed  the  property  of  reflect- 
ing images.  We  are  certain  that  aa  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Sidonians  to  make  looking-glaases 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xzzri.  66),  and  equally  certain  that 
it  must  have  foiled,  for  the  use  of  metallic  mimn, 
which  are  more  eoatly  in  the  fint  instance,  which 
require  constant  care,  and  attain  but  imperfectly 
the  end  desired,  was  uniTerml  under  the  Empire. 
Respecting  ancient  minors,  lee  Spiculdm. 

8.  A  strange  story  with  regard  to  an  alleged  in- 
vention of  malleable  glass  is  found  in  Petronius 
(e.  51),  is  tdd  still  more  circumstantially  by  Dion 
Cassitts  (Ivii.  21),  and  is  alluded  to  by  Pliny  {H.  M 
zxxvi.  66),  with  an  expression  of  doubt,  however, 
as  to  its  truth.  An  artist  appeared  before  Tiberius 
with  a  cup  of  glass.  This  he  dashed  Tiolently 
upon  the  ground.  When  taken  up  it  was  neither 
broken  nor  cracked,  but  dinted  like  a  piece  of 
metal.  The  man  then  produced  a  mallet,  and  ham- 
mered it  back  mto  ito  original  shape.  The  emperor 
inquired  whether  any  one  was  acquainted  with  the 
secret,  and  wi^  answered  in  the  negative,  upon 
which  the  order  waa  given  that  he  should  be  in- 
Btantlv  beheaded,  lest  the  precious  metab  might 
lose  their  value,  should  such  a  composition  become 
generally  known.  [W.  K] 

VITTA,  or  plural  VITTAE,  a  ribbon  or  fiUet, 
'i  to  be  considered,  I.  Ai  an  ordinaiy  portion  of 


finnakdiNa.    II.  Aaai 
sons  and  sacnd  things. 

I.  When  conaidered  aa  aa  oauinafy  ] 
female  dress,  it  was  siasply  a  bniM~ 
head,  and  serving  to  eonfina  tlie 
Mfltos)  the  ends,  when  long  (Jbivas  immia,  mam\ 
hanging  down  behind.  (Viig.  Am,  tu.  351,  44)3: 
Ovid.  M<.  a4lS,  iv.  6;  laidor.  six.  31.  §6.) 
It  waa  worn  (1.)  by  maidena  (Yixjg-  Aem,  n.  163; 
Propw  iv.  II.  34;  VaL  Place  viii.  6;  Serv.  ad 
ruy.  Am.  il  133);  (2.)  by  BMified  wuaaaH 
the  vitta  assumed  on  the  nuptial  day  being  ef  a 
diflerent  form  from  that  used  bj  vii^gtna.  <Pt«p.i«; 
3. 15,  iv.  11.34;  Plant.  AfilLCM.  iii.  l.IM;TsI 
Max.  V.  2.  f  1.) 

The  Vitta  waa  aef  worn  by  libertinae  even  d 
foir  chamcter  (TibuU.  i  6.  67X  nnc^  leaa  by  ■»- 


padoriM^  and,  together  witk  the  atolm  and  imttit^ 
served  to  point  out  at  fint  sigkt  tiie  fraebocn  m- 
tnm.  (Ovid.  J.  A.  i  31,  A.  A.  38fi»  7>«t  a. 
247,  £^  m  Pool  iiL  3w  51.) 

The  eolonr  waa  probably  a  matter  of  chaiee, 
white  and  purple  an  both  mentioned.  (Ovid.JfcL 
ii.413,  Oim,  511;  Slat.  A6UIL  L  611.)  Om 
of  thoee  rewesented  in  the  cnto  Mov  is  cna- 
mented  witn  embrudeiy,  and  they  wen  in  sons 
cases  set  with  pearls  (viUat  wuryaniarmm,  Dk.  34. 
Ut.  2.  s.  25.  §  2). 

The foUowing  woodcnta  rfprvwiit  back  and fioat 
views  of  the  heads  of  statuea  fiona  HeIadaaeaa^ 
on  whidi  we  peitetve  the  vitta.  {Bnmad  d*Erm- 
Amo,  voL  ii.  tav.  72,  7&) 


II.  When  employed  for  acred  pnrpoae^  it  was 
usually  twisted  round  the  infnk  [iNruLA],  and 
held  together  the  loose  flocks  of  wool  (Yiig-GMfy. 
iil  487,  Atm.  x.  537 ;  Isidor.  xix.  30.  §  4 ;  Serv. 
ad  Virff,  Amu  x.  538 ;  the  expression  ol  Locan  v. 
142,  &C.  k  obscure.)  Under  tha  form  it  was  en- 
ployed  as  an  ornament  for  (1.)  Piiesta,  and  these 
who  offered  sacrifice.  (Viig.  Amu  ii.  221,  vL  637, 
X.  537  ;  Tacit  Amu  L  57.)  (2.)  Prieatessea,  espe- 
cially thoae  of  Vesta,  and  hence  mttoto  mendm 
for  a  Vestal,  acor'  ii6xipf.  (Viig.  Amu  vii.  418; 
Ovid.  Fad,  iil  30,  vi.  457 ;  Juv.  iv.  S,  vi.  50.) 
(3.)  Propheto  and  poets,  who  may  be  regarded  as 
priesta,  and  in  this  case  the  Vittse  were  freqoeotly 
intertwined  with  chapleto  of  olive  or  lanreL  (VuR* 
Amu  iii.  81,  vi  666 ;  Stat.  SUv,  ii.  1.  26,  AtkUL 
I  11,  TUlu  ui.  466).  (4.)  Statoea  of  deities. 
(Virg.  Amu  iil  168,  296 ;  Juv.  vi  50 ;  compare 
Stat  Sih.  iii  3.  3.)  (5.)  Victima  decked  for  a- 
orifice;  (Viig.  Chorg.  iii  487,  ^ea.  ii  133,  156, 
V.  366 ;  Ovid.  Ep.mPoaL  iii  2.  74,  Stat  AdOL 
ii  301.)  (6.)  Altara.  (Viig.  EeL  viii  64^  Aem. 
iii  64.)  (7.)  Temples.  (Prop.  iv.  9.  27 ;  compare 
Tacit  HuL  iv.  53.)  (8.)  The  UrHipta,  of  anppii- 
ants.  (Virg.  ^aa.  vii  237,  viii  128.) 


TJMBRACULUM. 

The  nered  Tittae,  at  well  at  the  infbke,  were 
made  of  wool,  and  hence  the  epithets  lama  (Ovid. 
fasL  m.  SO)  and  mollis.  (Virg,  EeL  riiL  64.) 
They  were  white  (mctftM,  Viig.  0€org,  iil  487 ; 
Ovid.  MeL  ziii.  648 ;  Stat  ThA,  iii  466),  or  pur- 
ple {pmieea^  Prop.  iT.  9. 27)*  or  asore  {patrwieati) 
when  wreathed  round  an  altar  to  the  manes.  (Vii^g. 
Jken,  iil  64.) 

Vitta  is  dsonsed  in  the  general  sense  of  a  string 
for  tying  up  garlands  (Plin.  H.  N.  rriil  2 ;  Isidor. 
six.  31. 6),  and  vUtae  lortae  for  the  leathern  straps 
or  hraces  hy  which  a  machine  was  worked.  (Plm. 
JI.  N.  xriii  M.)  [W.  R.] 

ULNA  (^trir),  properly  the  fore-arm  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  wrist,  is  also  used  for  the 
whole  arm,  and  even  for  the  whole  span  of  both 
arms  ;  and  hence,  as  a  measure  of  length,  it  ap- 
pears to  he  used  with  different  significations.  In 
the  chief  passages  in  which  it  occurs  (Virg.  Bue, 
iii.  105,  Geory^  iii.  356  ;  Ovid,  Metam.  riiL  750  ; 
Hor.  ^pod,  iv.  8)  there  is  nothing  to  detennine  its 
length,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  kwt  quoted  passage, 
where,  however,  we  may  easily  suppose  the  exag- 
geration of  caricature.  Servius,  however,  in  his 
note  on  the  first  of  these  passages,  says  that  it  was 
the  space  between  the  outstretched  hands,  tuat  is, 
the  same  as  the  Greek  ipyvia  of  six  feet ;  and  this 
is  evidently  its  meaning  in  Pliny  {H.N.  xri.  40. 
a.  76,  32.  s.  57),  where  it  is  important  to  observe 
that  enusUmdo  refers  to  the  eiraam/er9nee  of  the 
trunk,  not  to  its  diameter.  Later  writers  use  it 
as  equivalent  to  the  etdnt  or  a  modification  of  it, 
and  hence  the  modem  elL  (Pollux,  il  140  ;  Solin. 
64.)  [P.S.] 

ULTROTRIBU'TA.    [Cknsor,  p.  265,  a.] 

UMBELLA.    [Umbraculuv.] 

UMBIlilCUS.    [LiBKR.] 

UMBO,     f  Clipbus  ;  Toga,  p.  1 1 36,  b.] 

UMBRA'CULUM,  UMBELLA  (aKMtior, 
irxtdHtoy,  aKtaUfficfi)  a  parasol,  was  used  by  Greek 
and  Roman  ladies  as  a  protection  against  the  sun. 


UNCIA. 
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They  seem  not  to  have  been  carried  genenlly  by 
the  ladies  themselves,  but  by  female  slaves/  who 
held  them  over  their  mistresses.    The  daughters 


of  the  aliens  (fxiroiHoi)  at  Athens  had  to  cany 
parasols  after  the  Athenian  maidens  at  the  Pana- 
thenaea,  as  is  mentioned  under  Hydriaphoria. 
The  parasols  of  the  ancients  seem  to  have  been 
exactly  like  our  own  parasols  or  umbrellas  in 
farm,  and  could  be  shut  up  and  opened  like  ours. 
(Aristoph.  E^t  1348 ;  SchoL  ad  loc;  Ovid.  Ar. 
A$n.  il  200.)  They  are  often  represented  in  paint- 
ings on  ancient  vases:  the  annexed  woodcut  is 
taken  from  Millin'S  Peiniuree  de  Vaeee  Antiques^ 
vol.  I  pL  70.  The  female  is  clothed  in  a  long 
Chiton  or  Diploidion  [Tunica,  p.  1172,  b.],  and 
has  a  small  Himation,  which  seems  to  have  folleB 
off  her  shoulders. 

It  was  considered  a  marie  of  effeminacy  for  men 
to  make  use  of  parasols.  ( Anacreon,  ap.  Athen.  xii. 
p.  634,  a.)  The  Roman  ladies  used  them  in  the 
amphitheatre  to  defend  themselves  from  the  sun 
or  some  passing  shower  (Mart.  xiv.  28),  when  the 
wind  or  other  circumstances  did  not  allow  the  ve- 
larium to  be  extended.  To  hold  a  paresol  over  a 
lady  was  one  of  the  common  attentions  of  lovers 
(Mart  xi.  73 ;  Ovid.  /.  «.),  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  very  common  to  give  parasols  as  presents. 
(Juv.  ix.  50.) 

Instead  of  parasols  the  Greek  women  in  later 
times  wore  a  kind  of  straw  hat  or  bonnet, 
called  boKla.  (Pollux,  vil  174 ;  compare  x.  127  ; 
Theocr.  xv.  39.)  The  Romans  also  wore  a  hat  with 
a  broad  brim  {pekuue)  as  a  protection  against  the 
sun.  (Suet  Aug.%2\  Dion  Cass.  lix.  7.)  See  Pad- 
audi,  de  Umbellae  ffettatume^  Rom.  1752 ;  Becker, 
C^arUdes^  vol.  ii.  p.  73. 

UNCIA  (iyicla,  ot^icfa,  ohyla\  the  twelfth 
part  of  the  As  or  Libra,  is  derived  by  Varro  firom 
tMKf,  as  being  the  unit  of  the  divisions  of  the  as 
{L.L.  V.  171,  Mttller).  It  was  subdivided  into 
2  afanmcMM,  ^dueUae^  4  tieiiieiy  6  eesdulaey  24  mtw- 
pula^  and  144  siliqmae.  The  values  of  the  Unda 
and  its  subdivisions,  in  terms  of  our  own  weights, 
will  be  found  in  the  Tables. 

In  connecting  the  Roman  system  of  weights  and 
money  with  the  Greek,  another  division  of  the  uncia 
was  used.  When  the  drachma  was  introduced 
into  the  Roman  system  as  equivalent  to  the  de$ta- 
Hue  of  96  to  the  pound  [Dbnarius  ;  Drachma] 
the  tmda  contained  8  draekmaSy  the  drachma  3 
ecnqmla^  the  ecrtqaalum  2  oboli  (since  6  oboU  made 
up  the  drachma),  and  the  obolot  3  mliquae  (fttparla). 
Therefore  the  uncia  was  divided  into  8  drachmae^ 
24  eerupula,  48  oboli,  144  eiUguae.  In  this  division 
we  have  the  origin  of  the  modem  Italian  system, 
in  which  the  pound  is  divided  into  12  ounces,  the 
ounce  into  8  drams,  the  dram  into  3  scruples,  and 
the  scrapie  into  6  carats.  In  each  of  these  systems 
1 728  iccperrio,  eiliquas,  or  caraig  make  up  the  pound. 

The  undal  system  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
of  Sicily,  who  called  their  obol  Airpa  (the  Roman 
libra),  and  divided  it  into  twelve  parts,  each  of 
which  they  called  iyxla  or  oirynta  (the  Roman 
WHCia).  In  this  system  the  iyKia  was  reckoned 
equal  to  the  x«^^o*^f.  [Litra  ;  Nummus,  pp. 
813,  814.] 

MUIler  considers  that  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  and 
also  the  Romans  themselves,  obtained  the  uncial 
system  from  the  Etruscans.  {Etrueher,  I  pi  309.) 

The  Romans  applied  the  uncial  division  to  all 
kmds  of  maffnitude.  [As.]  In  length  the  uncia 
was  the  twelfth  of  a  foot,  whence  the  word  tadk, 
in  area  the  twelfth  of  a  jngerum,  in  content  the 
twelfth  of  a  sextarius,  in  time  the  twelfth  of  an 
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hour,    f  As,  mi6  /».]     Bmpurtiiy  tlie  tmeia  m  • 
cointM  Aa,p.  141,  a. 

(Bdckh,  Atttnlo^  Unhnmsk  pp.  155, 160, 165, 
293  ;  Wonn,  d4  i>0Mt,  &&  pp.  8,  d,  63,  67, 118, 
138.)  [P.  8.] 

UNCIA'RIUM  FENUS.  [FsNV8,p.527,h.] 
UNCTO'RES.  [Balnbab,  p.  190,  Ik] 
UNCTUA'RIUM.  [Balnbab,  p..  190,  K] 
UNOU£NTA,  omtmeali,  oili,  or  mlft^  The 
application  of  Uqgacntm  in  connection  with  bath- 
ing and  the  athletic  oontetu  of  tho  ancients  ia 
Btated  nnder  Balnbab,  Athlbtab,  4tc  Bat 
althonah  their  original  object  was  eimp]  j  to  pre- 
aerre  the  health  and  elasticity  of  the  human  firune^ 
they  were  in  huer  tunes  nsed  as  articles  of  lozary. 
ThoT  vers  then  not  only  employed  to  impart  to 
Ihe  body  or  hair  a  partioUar  eolonr,  but  also  to 
giro  to  tham  the  meat  bsantifol  fragiance  possible ; 
ther  were,  moreover,  not  manly  applied  after  a 
bath,  batata^y  tima,  to  render  one^  appearance  or 
presence  bmho  pleasant  than  vsnaL  In  short  they 
were  used  then  as  oils  and  pomatums  ars  at  preeent. 
The  naBMrens  kinds  of  oils,  soapa,  pomatnms, 
and  other  perfnmes  with  which  the  ancients  were 
acquaintodi  are  qnite  astonbhing.  WeknowseTorsl 
kinds  of  soap  which  they  used,  thotij^h,  as  it  ap- 
pean,  more  for  the  porpoee  of  paintmg  the  hair 
than  for  cleaning  it.  (Plin.  U,  N,  xniu  12, 61  ; 
Mart  Tiii.  23.  20,  aiv.  26,  27.)  For  the  same 
porpose  they  also  ased  certain  herfaa.  (Ovid.  Ar. 
AmaL  iu.  163,  Amor.  i.  14.) 

Among  the  Tarioas  and  costly  oils  which  were 
nartly  uiied  for  the  skin  and  partly  for  the  hair,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  as  examples:  mende> 
siam,  megalesiont,  metopium,  amaracinnm,  Cypri- 
nam,  susinum,  nardinom,  spicatum,  iasminiun, 
rcsaceum,  and  crocus-oil,  which  was  considered  the 
most  costly.  (Becker,  GaUm^  iL  p.  27.)  In  ad- 
dition to  these  oib  the  ancients  also  used  Tarious 
kinds  of  powder  as  perinmes,  which  by  a  general 
name  are  called  Diapasmata.  To  what  extent 
the  luxury  of  using  fragimnt  oils  and  the  like  was 
carried  on,  may  be  infornd  from  Seneca  {EpitL  86), 
who  says  that  people  anointed  themselves  twice  or 
even  three  times  a  day,  in  order  that  the  delicious 
fragrance  miaht  never  diminish.  At  Rome,  how- 
ever, these  luxuries  did  not  become  very  general 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  (OelL  viL  12), 
while  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  fomiliar  with 
them  from  early  times.  The  wealthy  Greeks  and 
Ronnans  carried  their  ointments  and  perfumes  with 
them,  especially  when  they  bathed,  m  null  boxes 
of  costly  materials  and  beautiful  workmanship, 
which  weie  called  Mvibeoia.  (Bottiger,  SaftMa,  l 
p.  52.)  The  traffic  which  was  carried  on  in  these 
ointments  and  perfnmes  in  several  towns  of  C^reece 
and  southern  Italy  was  very  considerable.  The 
persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  them  were  called 
by  the  Romans  UmgumiarU  (Cic.  ds  Qf.  I  12  ; 
Horat  .Sot  iL  8.  228X  or  as  they  frequently  were 
women,  UHgmeKtariae  (Plin.  H.N»  viii.  5),  and 
the  art  of  manufoctaring  them  UngmiUaria,  In 
the  wealthy  and  effeminate  city  of  Capua  there 
was  one  great  street  called  the  Seplasia,  which 
consisted  entirely  of  shops  in  which  ointments  and 
perfumes  were  sold. 

A  fow  words  are  necessary  on  the  custom  of  the 

andenU  in  painting  their  faces.     In  Greece  this 

practice  appears  to  have  been  very  common  among 

the  ladies,  though  men   also  had  sometimes  re- 

"40  to  it,  as  fcr  example,  Demetrius  Phalereos. 
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(Athen.  idL  p.  642.)  But  as  vagarda  the  vmBo, 
it  appears  that  their  retired  mode  of  living,  aai 
their  sitting  mostly  in  their  own  apaitaeBts.  de- 
prived them  of  a  gnat  part  of  their  nntaial  freib- 
neas  and  beanty,  for  which,  of  eounc,  they  wen 
anxioas  to  make  up  by  artificial  nseaaa.  (Xcno^ 
Ossea.  10.  %  10  ;  St<Jbaeas,  iiL  p.  87, ed.  Gaisford; 
compare  Becker,  Charide*^  ii.  pu  232.)  This  BBde 
of  embellishing  theauelvea  was  ptofaably  appLed 
only  on  certain  ofrasions,  sodi  aa  when  they  wm 
out,  or  wished  to  appear  more  ehamum^  (Lyna. 
4$  ^amL  fhafoif*.  p.  15 ;  Ariatoph.  £fauCr.  Uii» 
Eeelm.  878,  PlmL  1064  ;  Plut.  AIoOl  39.)  The 
ooloora  used  for  this  porposa  wcm  white  (fifai^m 
(oannsa)  and  red  {fyxp^ffftt  or  &yxovtf%  wJiywi, 
tfiMrd^Miior,  or  ^iwM,  Xenoph.  Oeeom,  10.  {  - ; 
Aristoph.  Igtittr.  48,  EeeU$.  929  ;  AIczm,  t^t 
Atkm.  xiil  p^  568<  oonpan  557  ;  EtyaoL  Mi^ 
s.«.  *E^injii»OiAei>ni).  The  eyebcowa  woe  fre- 
quently painted  btefdc  (/UXogr,  AoCoAot,  or  ari^mis, 
Alexis,  «p.  AAmu  ziii  p.  568  ;  PoUnx,  t.  101). 
The  manner  in  which  this  operation  of  painmif 
was  performed,  is  still  seen  in  some  aaeiait  woffci 
of  art  representiag  ladies  in  tho  act  of  : 
themsdvca.  Sometimes  they  are  aea 
themselves  with  a  bmsh  and  sometisMS  with  thor 
fingers.  (Bdttiger,S!a6Ma,iLtab.ix.  andLtakvi.) 

The  Romans,  towards  the  and  of  the  repnUk 
and  under  the  empire,  were  no  less  fend  of  pninn^ 
themselves  than  the  Greeks.  (Hocat.  ^jnd,  xn. 
1 0  ;  Ovid.  Ar,  ^m.  iii.  199  ;  Plin.  H.  M  xxviii  8.) 
The  red  colour  was  at  Rome,  as  in  many  parts  ef 
Greece,  prepared  from  a  kind  of  moas  whidi  tbc 
Romans  adied  fucns  (the  roetUa  of  Linnaens),  and 
from  which  afterwards  all  kinds  of  paint  wae 
called  Jwau*  Another  geneml  term  fer  paim  is 
crvte.  For  embellishing  and  cleaning  the  com- 
plexion the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Ronmaa  naed  a 
substance  called  oai^pimi  (see  the  ooaBmcnt.  on 
Snidas,  t.  o.  OtTwiy),  which  vras  prepared  of  the 
wool  taken  from  those  parts  of  the  body  of  a  sheep 
in  which  it  perspired  most  Another  remedy  ofta 
applied  for  similar  pniposes  consisted  of  powdeivd 
excrementa  of  the  £g]rptian  crocodilea.  (HonL 
and  Plin.  L  o.) 

Respecting  the  subjects  here  mentioaed  and 
everything  connected  with  the  toilet  of  the  an- 
cients, see  Bottiger,  Satima  oder  Mor^emamem  im 
ihUxxiwuur  smsr  niekem  RSmmn.  Leipa.  1S06L 
2  vols.  [L.  &J 

UNGUENTAHII.    [Ungubnta.] 

UNIVE'RSITAS.  The  philosophical  divisieo 
of  things  (Res)  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  is 
into  things  Corporeal  (Res  Corporales),  objecto  of 
sense,  and  things  Incorporeal  (Res  Inooipoales), 
objects  of  intellect  only  (Cic.  Top  5.)  ;  and  this 
division  was  applied  by  the  Roman  Jnriato  to  things 
as  the  objects  of  Rights.  When  a  nun  said  of  a 
thing  '*  meum  est,**  it  might  be  either  a  Corporeal 
thing;  as  a  piece  of  land  or  an  animal ;  or  it  might 
be  an  Incoipoioal  thing,  as  a  Jus  utendi  frnei^ 
Obligationes  were  also  classed  among  Incorporeal 
things.  But  this  is  not  a  division  of  thinga,  in  the 
limited  sense,  for  things  in  that  sense  are  alvmvs 
corporeal ;  it  is  a  division  of  things  in  the  wider 


In  a  thing  corporeal  we  may  consider  that  there 
are  parts,  in  reference  to  which  the  whole  is  a  Uni- 
versitas  or  a  unit.  If  then  the  division  into  parts 
is  made  with  reference  to  the  subjectkm  of  a  part 
to  a  person^s  will,  the  part  is  viewed  aa-  a  wbol^ 
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a  a  thing  in  itself,  that  ii,  the  whole  is  Tiewed 
pro  diyiso  ;  for  diviuon  in  this  case  is  the  same  as 
making  many  wholes  out  of  one  whole.  It  is 
here  assumed  that  the  thing  is  in  its  natore  di- 
visible ;  as  a  piece  of  land  which  is  capable  of 
being  divided  into  parts. 

Bat  there  are  parU  of  things  eorporeal  which 
are  essential  to  the  constitntion  ^the  whole,  so  that 
the  whole  cannot  be  divided  into  parts  without 
the  destmction  of  iU  nature  ;  as  a  living  animal 
for  instance. 

Besides  the  corporeal  parts  into  which  a  (cor- 
poreal) thing  is  divisible,  we  may  suppose  inoorpo- 
real,  ideal  parts  of  a  corporeal  thing  (Dig.  45.  tit 
3.  s.  6).  These  parts  are  assumed  fractions  of  a 
whole,  not  corporeal  parts.  If  such  a  part  is  the 
object  of  thought,  the  whole  corporeal  thing  is 
viewed  pro  indiviao :  the  corporeal  object  of  the  will 
n  the  thing,  and  the  limitation  of  the  will  to  a 
part,  is  merely  intellectual  Thus  several  persons 
may  be  joint  owners  of  a  piece  of  undivided  land, 
but  no  one  can  say  that  any  particular  part  belongs 
to  him.  The  case  just  put  is  that  of  a  eorpweal 
whole  and  ideal  parts.  But  the  whole  may 
be  ideal  and  the  parts  corporeal :  as  when  there 
la  a  number  of  independent  corporeal  things,  not 
materially  connected,  but  they  are  intellectually 
connected  so  as  to  form  in  idea  a  whole :  thus  a 
flock  of  sheep  is  an  ideal  whole,  and  the  several 
sheep  are  the  independent  corporeal  things.  The 
ideal  whole  is  not  composed  of  the  several  corporeal 
things,  for  an  ideal  whole  cannot  be  composed  of 
corporeal  parts ;  but  the  ideal  whole  is  a  notion 
which  is  formed  with  reference  to  some  particular 
purpose.  It  is  necessary  that  the  purpose  of  the 
several  thinn  shall  not  be  different  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  general  purpose  for  which  the  notion 
IS  formed,  but  subservient  to  it.  Thus  as  separate 
corporeal  thmgs  may  be  often  materially  united  to 
form  a  new  corpus ;  so  the  several  independent 
things  which  are  not  capable  of  such  material 
mion,  may  be  viewed  as  an  ideal  union  or  as  a 
a  universitas  for  some  purpose  ;  the  flock  of  sheep 
may  be  viewed  as  a  whole,  as  a  universitas,  for 
the  purpose  of  ownership.  Such  a  universitas,  as 
already  obeerved,  is  independent  of  the  several  cor* 
poreal  things :  it  still  exists  if  they  are  all  changed. 
Thus  in  a  flock  of  sheep  we  have  a  fictitious,  a 
juristical  whole  or  thing,  and  in  the  notion  of 
a  universitas  of  persons  we  have  a  fictitious  or  ju- 
ristical person,  which  is  still  the  same  person 
though  all  the  individuals  are  changed.  As  a 
number  of  sheep  must  have  a  name,  a  flock,  in  order 
to  be  comprehended  in  one  notion,  so  a  juristical 
person  must  have  a  name,  as  the  universitas  of 
Fabri,  or  the  dty  of  Rome. 

The  term  universitas  then  may  have  various 
senses,  1.  Both  the  univenitas  and  the  parts  may 
be  corporeal  (Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  239.  §  8) :  terri- 
torium  est  universitas  agrorum  intra  fines  cujus- 
que  dvitatia  2.  The  universitas  may  be  corpo- 
real, and  the  parts  incorporeal,  as  when  we  imagine 
fractional  parts  of  a  thing.  3.  The  univenitas  may 
be  incorporeal,  and  the  parts  corporeal,  as  a  flock 
of  sheep.  4.  The  universitas  and  the  parts  may 
both  be  moorponal. 

The  fourth  is  the  ease  when  the  notion  of  a 
whole  and  its  parts  is  not  applied  to  things,  but  to 
rights:  thus  a  man^  whole  property  may  be 
viewed  as  a  unit,  or  as  a  universitas,  which  compre- 
hends the  several  rights  that  he  has  to  the  several 
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material  things  which  form  the  ideal  nnit  of  his 
property. 

In  this  way  we  arrive  at  the  correct  notion  of  a 
universitas  of  persons,  which  is  the  notion  of  a 
fictitious  person  imagined  for  certain  purposes,  as 
the  notion  of  a  universitas  of  independent  material 
things  is  the  notion  of  a  fictitious  thing,  imagined 
for  certain  purposes. 

A  single  person  only  can  properly  be  viewed  as 
the  subject  of  rights  and  duties  ;  but  the  notion  of 
legal  capacity  may  by  a  fiction  be  extended  to  an 
imaginary  person,  to  a  universitas  peraonarum,  but 
the  fictitious  person  is  not  a  unit  composed  of  the 
real  persons :  it  is  a  name  in  which  the  several 
persons  or  a  majority  may  act  for  certain  permanent 
purposes.  The  purpose  itself  is  sometimes  the 
fictitious  person,  as  when  property  is  given  for 
the  service  of  religion,  whether  it  is  administered 
by  one  person  or  several  persons.  Such  juristical 
persons  nave  certain  legal  capacities  as  individuals 
have ;  but  their  legal  capacities  are  limited  to 
property  as  their  object.  It  is  true  that  the  Ro- 
mans often  considered  persons  as  a  collective  unity, 
simply  because  they  all  exercised  the  same 
functions:  thus  they  speak  of  the  Coll^ium 
of  the  consuls  [Collsoium],  and  of  the  Tribuni 
Plebis.  In  like  manner  they  say  that  the  Duum- 
viri of  a  municipum  are  to  be  viewed  as  one  person. 
(Dig.  50.  tit  1.  s.  25).  But  these  fictitious 
unities  have  only  reference  to  Jus  Publicum,  and 
they  have  no  necessary  connection  with  juristical 
persons,  the  essential  character  of  which  is  the 
capacity  to  have  and  acquire  property  by  some 
name. 

Juristical  persons  could  be  subjects  of  owno 
ship.  Jura  in  re,  obligationes,  and  hereditas: 
they  could  own  slaves  and  have  the  Patronatns  ; 
but  all  the  relations  of  Familia,  as  the  Patria  Po- 
testas  and  others  of  a  like  kind,  were  foreign  to  tha 
notion.  But  though  the  capacity  to  have  property 
is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Juristical 
persons  viewed  with  relation  to  Jus  Privatum,  the 
objects  for  which  the  property  is  had  and  a]^lied 
may  be  any ;  and  the  capacity  to  have  property 
implies  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  had,  which  is 
often  much  more  important  than  this  mere  capacity. 
But  the  purposes  for  which  Juristical  persons  have 
property  are  quite  distinct  from  their  capacity  ta 
have  it  This  will  appear  from  all  or  any  of  the 
examples  hereinafter  nven. 

The  following  are  Juristical  persons:  (1)  Civi- 
tas:  (2)  Municipes:  this  term  is  more  eommon 
than  Municipium,  and  comprehends  both  citizens 
of  a  Municipium  and  a  Colony ;  it  is  also  used 
when  the  object  is  to  express  the  Municipium  as 
a  whole  opposed  to  the  individual  memb^  of  it 
(3)  Respublica.  In  the  republican  period,  when 
used  without  an  adjunct,  Respublica  expressed 
Rome,  but  in  the  old  jurists  it  signifies  a  Civitas 
dependent  on  Rome.  (4)  Respublica  Civitatis  or 
Municipii :  (5)  Commune,  Communitas.  Besides 
the  Civitales,  component  parts  of  the  Civitates  are 
also  Juristical  persons :  (1)  Curiae  or  Decuriones ; 
the  word  Decuriones  often  denotes  the  individuals 
composing  the  body  of  Decuriones  as  opposed  to 
the  Civitas  (Munidpes),  vrhich  appears  from  a 
passage  in  the  Digest  (4.  tit  3.  s.  15),  where  it  is 
stated  that  an  action  for  Dolus  will  not  lie  against 
the  Municipes,  for  a  fictitious  person  cannot  be 
guilty  of  Dolus,  but  such  action  will  lie  against  the 
individual  Decuriones  who  administer  the  aflain 
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Sometimet  the  word  Cam  it 


of  the  Monieii 
nvfd  as  equivAleiit  to  CivitM :  and  lometimea  the 
Decurionet  an  tpokai  of  aa  a  Jomtical  penon, 
which  haa  |iiu|)cit>  aa  rach.  <2)  Vid ;  which 
haTo  no  political  aelf-eziatenee,  bat  are  attached 
to  aome  ReapaUica ;  yet  they  an  jnriftica]  per- 
aona,  can  hold  property,  and  maintain  aoita.  (S) 
Fon,  Conciliabala,  Caatella.  Thete  were  placee 
between  Civitatet  and  Vki  as  to  extent  and  im- 
portance ;  they  belonaed  to  a  Raqmblica,  bnt  had 
the  righU  of  iiinstical  petaons :  they  an  not  OMn- 
tioned  in  the  legislation  of  Jostinian,  bnt  the  names 
occur  in  the  Tablet  of  Heiadea,  in  the  Lex  Galliaa 
Ciialpinae,  and  in  Panloa  (&  It  it.  tit.  €.  s.  2.) 
In  the  later  period  of  the  Empin^  Ptovmeea  were 
viewed  as  jariatical  persons. 

In  the  writings  of  the  Aprimenaena,  oommn- 
nities,  and,  particntariy, coloniea  (eolom\un  deaig- 
naied  by  the  appropriate  name  of  Pablicae  Per- 
aonae,  and  property  is  spoken  of  aa  belonging  to 
the  Coloni,  that  ia,  the  Colonia,  Coloni  being  used 
here  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Monicipes  was 
used  as  sboTo  explained. 

Other  juristical  pefsons  were  (1)  Religions 
bodies,  as  Collegia  of  Priesta,  and  of  the  Vestal 
Viigins,  which  ooald  hold  ptupeitj  and  take  by 
testament.  (2)  Associations  of  oflicial  penons, 
such  as  those  who  were  employed  in  adniinistra> 
tion :  the  body  of  Scribae  became  one  of  the  most 
nnmenms  and  important,  as  they  were  employed  in 
all  branches  of  administration  ;  tbe  general  name 
was  Scribae,  a  term  which  indndes  3ie  particular 
names  of  litearii,  fiaeales  and  others ;  they  were 
diTided  into  subdivisions  called  Deeuriae,  a  teim 
which  even  under  the  Republic  and  also  under 
the  Empira  denoted  the  eoiporations  of  Scribae ; 
the  indiridual  memben  wers  called  decuriati,  and 
subsequently  decuriales  i  tbe  decuriati  had  great 
privileges  in  Rome  and  subsequently  in  Constant!- 
nople.  (Cic  m  Fsrr.  iu.  79,  ad  Qiimi.  jFVat  ii.  8 ; 
Tacit  Amm.  xiil  27  ;  Saeton.^1^.  bl^Chmd.  1.) 
(3)  Associations  for  trade  and  eommeroe,  as  Fabri, 
Pistores,  Navicularii,  the  individuals  of  which  had 
a  common  professioa,  on  which  the  notion  of  their 
mion  was  founded  ;  but  each  man  worked  on  his 
ownaeeount  Assodationsproperiy  included  under 
Societatca  [Socibtab]  :  such  associations  could  be 
dissolved  by  the  notice  of  any  member,  and  were 
actually  dissolved  by  the  death  of  a  single  member. 
Some  of  these  associations,  such  as  those  for  work- 
ing Mines,  Salinae,  and  forming  the  Portoria  were 
eorpomte  bodies,  though  they  had  the  name  of  Socie- 
totes.  (4)  Associationa,  called  Sodalitates,  Sodalitia, 
Collegia  Sodalitia,  which  resembled  modem  dubs. 
In  their  origin  they  were  friendly  associations  for 
feasting  together ;  in  eoorse  of  time  many  of  them 
became  political  associations,  but  from  this  we  must 
not  conclude  that  their  true  nature  really  varied  ; 
they  were  associations  not  induded  in  any  other 
chtts  that  has  been  enumerated,  bnt  they  difieivd 
in  their  character  according  to  the  times.  In 
periods  of  commotion  they  became  the  central 
points  of  political  foctions,  and  new  associationa,  it 
may  be  reasonably  supposed,  would  be  formed  ex- 
pressly for  political  purposes.  Sometimes  the 
public  plaMs  were  crowded  by  the  Sodalitia  and 
Decuriati  (Cic.  ad  Qmid.  FraL  iL  3),  and  the 
Senate  was  at  last  compelled  to  propose  a  lex  which 
should  subject  to  the  penalties  or  Vis  those  who 
would  not  dispcTM.  This  was  followed  by  a  gene- 
~^^   dissolution  of  collegia  according  to  Aaranius 


(«a  CbmaKaaamX  bnt  the  disaelnlieB  aoiKr  ex- 
tended to  miachievous  associatiana,  aa  may  be 
safdy  inferred  from  the  nature  of  dw  caae,  and 
even  the  words  of  Aseomus,  if  careAdlT  exaauned, 
are  not  inoonsiatent  with  this  <  <— limiim.  is 
the  Digest  (47.  tit.  22.  s.  1,  2,  3)  we  ind  the  i^ 
that  no  coUmum  coold  be  feiwied  wickoot  the 
penniMiflB  of  a  SenataHonauhnni  or  tbe  GaeiBr; 
and  peraonawho  associated  unlawfidly  wen  ga^ 
of  an  extraordiimiiam  criasen.  The  rule  of  kv 
BMans  that  no  union  of  persona  eonld  fecm  s 
juristical  penon  withont  the  tmumnt  of  tbe  proper 
aatbority;  and  this  is  quite  diataaci  from  the 
other  provision  contained  in  tbe  aane  nik,  wkitk 
punished  aiaoriatinns  of  P»mb>  vlw  aded  aa  cor- 
poiatioDa,  for  this  part  of  the  rale  rdatea  caij  ts 
such  asBodatioas  as  wesadangenos^or  of  im  unde- 
fined character. 

There  wen  abo  in  the  Iisparial  period  the 
Cotkgia  tenmorum,  or  assoriatiwia  of  po 
bnt  uey  wers  allowed  to  meet  osily  omee  a  i 
and  they  paid  monthly  eoDtribvtionsL  (Di^.  47. 
tit.  22.  a.  1,  3.)  A  man  oonld  only  beloag  to  eae 
of  thent  Slaveaoouldbehmgtoanch  acoUegiam, 
with  the  permission  of  their  nmstcra. 

Communities  of  dtiea  and  towna  have  a  kind  of 
natural  or  neceasary  exiatence  ;  and  otbcr  hodk% 
called  cofporationa,  have  been  foabioned  by  a  kiad 
of  analogy  to  them,  and  like  them  can  Imve  pro- 
perty, and  be  represented  like  them  by-  aa  agent, 
wherein  consists  the  eaaenee  of  a  juristical  pence. 
Some  of  these  corporations,  like  eommnnities  if 
cities  and  towns,  were  of  a  permaneiit  chaactir, 
as  CoUegea  of  Prieato,  Deenriae,  and  Cowspanire 
of  artisans  ;  others  had  a  tempwary  chancter, 
as  Societatea  and  Sodalitatca.  All  tbese  corpo- 
rations are  designated  by  the  name  either  of  Col- 
legium or  Corpus,  between  whidi  there  is  no  kgal 
distinction  ;  for  it  appears  that  cue  corpontioa 
was  called  a  CoUeginm  and  another  a  Coqma,  as  it 
might  happen.  sSit  both  of  theae  terma  denote  a 
Corporation,  as  above  explained,  as  vpymed  to  a 
Civitas  or  Respublica.  The  members  of  such  cor- 
porations were  Odlegae  and  Sodalea,  wbicb  is  a 
mora  goieral  and  an  older  term  than  Sodaliias 
Altogether  they  were  called  Col]eg|iati  and  Corpo- 
rati :  the  members  of  particular  kinda  of  eorpoca- 
tions  were  Decuriati,  beeuriales,  SociL  Tbe  com- 
mon name  which  includes  all  Corporationa  and 
Civitatea  is  Universitas,  as  opposed  to  whidi  any 
individual  is  singnlaris  persona. 

The  notion  of  individual  property  aa  a  mity  is 
founded  on  the  notion  of  the  unity  of  the  owner. 
But  this  notion  of  unity,  when  once  eataUiahed, 
may  for  certain  pnrpoees  be  arbitrarily  aawrnned, 
and  accordingly  it  is  i^iplied  to  the  caae  of  Pecoli- 
nm.  Doe,  and  Hereditas,  and  modem  writeia  have 
designated  these  as  cases  of  a  Universitaa  Juris. 
The  name  Universitas  Juris  does  not  occur  in  the 
Roman  law.  On  this  rabjeet  see  Pnchta,  InaL 
iL  §  222.  The  nature  of  Snoceasioa  is  exidaJafd 
under  Suocnssia 

The  terai  Universitas  was  adopted  in  the  auddk 
agea  to  denote  certain  great  adioola,  bat  not  m 
Schools :  the  term  denoted  these  places  as  eorpoia- 
tions,  that  is,  as  associations  of  individuala.  The 
adjunct  which  would  express  the  kind  of  persons 
associated  would  depend  on  eircumatanoea :  thus 
in  Bologna,  the  expression  UniveEutas  Scholarinm 
was  in  common  use  ;  in  Paris,  Univerntas  Magia- 
The  School  as  such  was  called  Schola, 
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and  from  tho  thirteenth  centiny,  most  commonly 
Studinm  ;  and  if  it  was  a  distinguished  school,  it 
was  called  Stndiom  Oenerale.  The  first  occasion 
on  which  the  term  Universitas  was  applied  to  a 
great  school  is  said  to  be  in  a  Decretal  of  Innocent 
III.,  of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centmry, 
addressed  Scholaribas  Parisiensibns. 

(SaTigny,  Ssfttem  de$  Heuiigen  Rom.  lUcklt^  i. 
378,  ii.  235,  iiL  8  ;  Sayigny,  GtttAUkU  det  Bom, 
Redts  im  MiUdaUm-^  vol.  iiL  318,  380  ;  Pnchta, 
InsL  it  §  222.)  [O.  L.] 

VOCATIO  IN  JUS.  [Actio,  p.  10.  b.] 
VOLO'NES  is  synonymous  with  Vobintaru 
(from  eo£>),  and  might  hence  be  applied  to  all 
those  who  Yolunteered  to  senre  in  the  Roman 
armies  without  there  being  any  obligation  to  do  so. 
But  it  was  applied  more  especiaUy  to  slares,  when 
in  times  of  need  they  offersd  or  were  allowed  to 
fight  in  the  Roman  annies.  Thus  when  during 
the  second  Punic  war  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  fireemen  to 
complete  the  army,  about  8000  young  and  able- 
bodied  shires  offered  to  serve.  Their  proposal  was 
accepted  ;  they  received  armour  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  as  they  distinguished  themselves  they 
were  honoured  with  the  firanchiie.  (Liy.  zxii.  67, 
xxiii.  35  ;  Macrob.  SoU.  i.  11  ;  Fest  #.«.  Volones.) 
In  after  tunes  the  name  volones  was  retained  when- 
ever slaves  chose  or  were  allowed  to  take  up  arms 
in  defence  of  their  masters,  which  they  were  the 
more  willing  to  do,  as  they  were  goierally  re- 
warded with  the  franchise.  (Liv.  xxiv.  11,  14, 
&c.,  xxvil  38,  zxviii  46  ;  J.  Capitolm.  Af.  AtUo- 
nin.Phiiot.  21.)  [L.8.] 

VOLU'MEN.     [LiBBR-l 
VOLUNTAOIII.     [VOLONIS.] 
VOMITO'RIA.     [Amphithbatrum,  p.  84.] 
URAGUS.     [ExBRCiTus,  p.  506,  a.] 
URBA'NAE  COHORTES.    [Exbrcitus,  p. 
510,  a.] 

U'RCEUS,  a  pitcher,  or  water-pot,  generally 
made  of  earthenware.  (Dig.  33.  tit  7.  s.  18  ;  Hor. 
Ar.  Poet.  22.)  It  was  used  by  the  priests  at 
Rome  in  the  sacrifices,  and  thus  appears  with  other 
sacrificial  emblems  on  the  coins  of  some  of  the 
Roman  gentes.  The  annexed  coin  of  the  Pompeia 
gens  has  on  the  obrerse  a  lituus  before  the  head 
of  Pompeius,  the  triumvir,  and  an  ureens  be- 
hind it. 
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URNA,  an  urn,  a  Roman  measure  of  capacity 
for  fluids,  equal  to  half  an  Amphora.  (Hor.  SaL 
i.  1.  54.)  This  use  of  the  term  was  probably 
founded  upon  its  more  general  application  to  de- 
note a  vessel  for  holding  water,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance, either  fluid  or  solid.  (Plant  Pmud.  L  2. 
24  ;  Hor.  Sat,  L  5.  91,  ii.  6.  10  ;  Ovid.  Met,  iii 
172.) 

An  urn  war  used  to  receive  the  names  of  the 
judges  (Judicet)  in  order  that  the  praetor  mi^ht 
draw  out  of  it  a  sufficient  number  to  determme 
causes  (Hor.  Gxrm.  iii.  1. 16  ;  Yiig.  Aen,  vl  432; 


Plin.  Epist,  X.  3  ;  Juv.  xiii  4) :  also  to  receive  the 
ashes  of  the  dead.  [Funus,  p.  560,  a.]  For  tiiis 
purpose  urns  were  made  of  marble,  porphyry, 
baked  day,  bronze,  or  ghus,  of  all  forms  and  sises, 
some  quite  simple,  and  others  sculptured  in  bas- 
relief,  or  ornamented  in  an  endless  variety  of 
ways.  [J.  Y.] 

URPEX.     [IRPBX.] 

USTRI'NA,  USTRI'NUM.  [Fiwus,  p. 
559,  b.] 

USUCA'PIO.  The  history  of  Usucapio  is  an 
important  fact  in  the  history  of  Roman  Juris- 
prudence. Usucapio  is  the  acquisition  of  Quiri- 
tarian  ownership  by  continuous  possession  ;  conse- 
quently, it  is  not  possible  in  the  case  of  a  Pere- 
grinus  nor  is  it  applicable  to  provincial  land. 

Gains  (ii.  40—42)  states  Uiat  thera  was  origi- 
nally in  Rome  only  one  kind  of  ownership :  a  pep- 
son  was  either  owner  of  a  thing  Ex  jure  Quiritium, 
or  be  was  not  owner  at  all.  But  afterwards  owner- 
ship was  divided,  so  that  one  man  might  be  owner 
Ex  jure  Quiritium,  and  another  might  have  the 
same  thing  In  bonis,  that  is,  have  the  right  to  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  it  He  then  goes  on  to 
give  an  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  uie  divided 
ownership  might  arise  by  reference  to  the  transfer 
of  a  Res  Mancipi :  if  such  a  thing  was  transferred 
by  bare  tradition,  and  there  was  neither  Mancipatio 
nor  In  jure  cessio,  the  new  owner  only  acquired  the 
natural  ownership,  as  some  would  call  it,  or  only 
had  it  In  bonis,  and  the  original  owner  retained  the 
Quiritarian  ownership  until  the  purchaser  acquired 
the  Quiritarian  ownership  by  Usucapio  (potsidmdo 
umoapiat)  ;  for  when  the  Usucapio  was  completed, 
the  effect  was  the  same  as  if  the  thing  had  been 
originally  mandpated  or  transferred  by  the  In 
jure  cessio.  Gains  adds,  '^  in  the  case  of  moveable 
things  the  Usucapio  is  completed  in  a  year,  but  in 
the  case  of  a  fimdus  or  aedes  two  years  are  re- 
quired ;  and  so  it  is  provided  by  the  Twdve 
Tables." 

In  this  passage  he  is  evidentiy  speaking  of  Res 
Mancipi  only,  and  of  them  only  when  transferred 
to  the  purchaser  by  the  owner  without  the  forms 
of  Mandpatio  or  in  Jure  Cessio.  From  this  then 
it  might  be  safdy  conduded  that  the  Twelve 
Tables  provided  a  remedy  for  defective  modes  of 
oonyeyance  of  Res  Mandpi  firom  the  owner ;  and 
this  is  all  that  could  be  conduded  firom  this  pas- 
sage. But  a  passage  which  immediately  follows 
shows  that  this  was  all  that  the  Twelve  Tables 
did ;  for  Gains  (ii.  43)  proceeds  to  say,  ^  But 
(Ceierum)  there  may  be  Usucapio  even  in  Uie  case 
of  those  things  which  have  come  to  us  by  tradition 
from  a  person  who  was  not  the  owner,  whether 
they  are  Res  Mandpi  or  not,  provided  we  have 
received  them  bona  fide,  believing  that  he  who  de- 
livered (qtd  tradiderit)  them  to  us  was  the  owner. 
And  this  rule  of  law  seems  to  have  been  established, 
in  order  that  the  ownership  of  things  might  not 
be  long  in  uncertainty,  seemg  that  one  or  two 
years  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  owner  to 
look  after  his  property,  that  being  the  time  al- 
lowed to  the  Possessor  for  Usucapio.** 

The  reason  for  limiting  the  owner  to  one  or  two 
years  has  littie  force  in  it  and  possibly  no  his- 
torical truth  ;  but  it  is  clear  from  this  passage  that 
this  application  of  the  rule  of  Usucapio  was  formed 
from  analogy  to  the  rule  of  the  Twdve  Tables, 
and  that  it  was  not  contained  in  them.  The 
limitation  of  the  time  of  Usucapio  is  clearly  due  to 
4i 
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Ibt  TwtIto  Tabkt,  and  the  time  an^Ued  mHj  to 
purchaeet  of  Ret  Maocipi  from  the  owner,  when 
the  leal  fomi  of  conre janee  hod  been  neglected. 
Bat  die  onga  of  Uena|iie  vtm  probably  itill 


When  Oamt  itatea  that  thse  wao  original]  j 
oolj  one  kind  of  ownenhip  at  Rome,  and  that 
afterwaidi  ownenhip  wae  divided,  he  immediately 
•howi  hew  thie  aroee  by  taking  the  caoe  of  a  Rm 
MandpL  Thia  dimion  of  ownenhip  rated  on  the 
division  of  thing*  into  Ree  Mancipi  and  Rca  Nee 
liaacipi,  a  dittinction  that  had  rrfrprnce  to  nothiqg 
obe  than  the  mode  of  tnnrfening  the  ptupettj  of 
them.  Thing!  wen  menly  called  Ree  Maadpi, 
bccaoM  the  ownenhip  of  tlmn  eonld  not  be  tnns- 
fenvd  without  Mancipation  Thing*  weie  Re*  nee 
Mancipi,  the  alienation  of  which  mold  be  effected 
withont  Maneipatio.  Then  eonld  be  no  dirition 
of  things  into  Mancipi  and  Nee  maadpi,  exeept 
by  delennining  what  thing*  shonld  be  Re*  Mancipi. 
Re*  nee  Mandni  an  determined  negatively :  they 
an  all  thing*  that  an  not  Re*  Mancipi.  Bat  the 
negatire  determination  prewppoem  the  poeitive. 
Therefon  Re*  Mancipi  wen  determined  befian 
Re*  nee  Mancipi  eoold  be  determined  ;  and  beibn 
the  Re*  Mancipi  wen  determined,  then  was  no 
dsitinction  of  thing*  into  Re*  Mancipi  and  Re* 
Mc  MancipL  But  this  distinction,  m  *och,on]y 
aflrcted  the  eondition  of  thoee  thing*  to  which  it 
had  a  direct  application:  consequently  all  other 
things  remained  a*  they  wen  befon.  The  condu- 
■en  then  is  certain,  that  the  Re*  Mancipi  a*  a 
claa*  of  thing*  wen  pootcrior  in  order  of  tinw  to 
the  da**  of  Re*  nee  Maadpi,  which  compnhended 
all  thing*  except  Re*  Mancipi  Until  then  the 
das*  of  Re*  Mandpi  wa*  e*tablished,  all  ptupeitj 
at  Rome  could  be  alienated  by  tradition,  a*  Re* 
nee  Mandpi  could  be  alienated  by  tmdition  after 
the  class  of  Res  Mandpi  was  constituted. 

The  time  when  the  dam  of  Re*  Mandpi  waa 
formed  i«  not  known ;  but  it  i*  mo*t  consistent 
with  all  that  we  know  to  suppose  that  it  existed 
befon  the  Twdre  Table*.  If  w«  condder  the 
Ibnn*  of  Mancipatw  [Mancipatio],  wo  eaonot 
beliere  that  they  aro*o  in  any  other  way  than  by 
nodtiTo  enactment  A*  aoon  a*  the  fbnn*  of 
Maneipatio  and  of  the  In  jun  oeodo  (which  from 
it*  chancter  must  be  posterior  to  Mandpatio) 
were  established,  it  followed  tint  men  tradition  of 
a  thing  to  a  purchaser  and  paymont  of  the  purchase- 
money,  eonld  not  tnnsfer  the  ownership  of  a  Re* 
MancipL  The  tnosfier  gan  the  porchaser  merdy 
a  Possesdo,  and  the  or^final  owner  ntdned  the 
property.  In  course  of  time  the  purchaser  ob- 
tained the  Pobliciana  actioy  and  from  this  time  it 
might  be  said  that  a  douhl*  ownenhip  existed  in 
the  same  thing. 

The  introduction  of  Maadpatio,  which  gan  rise 
to  the  double  ownenhip,  was  also  followed  by 
the  introduction  of  Usucapio.  The  bona  fide 
Possessor  of  a  Res  Mandpi  which  had  not  been 
transferred  by  Maneipatio,  had  no  legal  defence 
against  the  owner  who  daimed  the  thing.  But  he 
had  the  exoeptio  ddi,  and  subsequently  the  Ex- 
eeptio  rei  Tenditae  et  tnditae  by  which  he  could 
protect  himself  against  the  owner  ;  and  as  Possassor 
simply  he  had  the  protection  of  the  Interdict 
against  third  persons.  He  had  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  thing,  and  he  could  tnmsfer  the  posoeado, 

%  he  could  do  no  act  with  reifiect  to  it  for  which 
itarian  ownership  was  necessary ;  eooseqaently 
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Cnria,  and  it  wa*  a  i 

eoold  not  dispoee  of  it  by  Te 

way  in  which  Qwiritarinn  ow 

ofbyTeetamenL    The Beemoity fori 

that  ef  Uanc^iio  waa  eridcBft,  bat 

in  no  other  way  than  by  podtave  cum 

eflect  was  t*  be  the  aaase  aa  tkat  of  ! 

The  Twdn  Table*  fixed  the  tens  of  U* 

bat  we  do  not  know  whether  tbey  fi3Ead  ari 

confinscd  the  rule  of  law  a*  to  Usacapaa. 

It  i*  a  mistake  to  sappoae  that  trnditinn  m  it- 
limy  was  a  part  of  Mowipatio  aa  tmdL  Mmc- 
patie  waa  OMnly  a  form  of  tmnafiprring  awnetouj 
which  wa*  fixed  by  law,  and  the  f^mrutemat  s? 
which  wa*  publidty :  a  ddiToryof  tka  tkmgwn^i 
of  coarse  genenlly  follow,  bi^  it  waa  nn  part  i 
the  transfer  ef  ownerahip.  Land  (^e«adisi  f^ 
iaatanee  eoold  be  maacraafted  witbooi  dcEver 
(w  uhmitt  mmriptui  aoW,  Ulpt  .^Vqpu  tiL  U . 
Qaiua,  I  121.)  In  the  erne  ef  nwTenhle  tkiwu 
it  waa  neceaaary  that  they  ahoold  be  pnamt.  vx 
for  the  porpoae  of  delinry,  bat  that  the  ihar 
mandpated  might  be  idcntyied  bj  npyw  bi  aii  fe. 
The  eaaential  to  the  truflfw  of  ovnenhia  a  i^ 
countrie*,  i*  the  conaent  of  two  firffaaimj  who  te*v 
legal  a^iadty  to  consent,  the  aelher  aad  the  V^^. 
All  the  reat  ia  fina  that  may  be  -vazied  infiaik^T: 
thi*  consent  i*  the  eubaiBnee.  Tct  tradiiMB  at'i 
form  of  tnnafer  wa*  undoobtedl j  the  old  Kma 
form,  and  CQO*ant  alone  wa*  not  anffii  ii  ni ;  ami  i 
may  be  admitted  that  ffmamt  atone  wnanew  bi£- 
cient  for  the  tnnafer  of  ownenhip  without  afiktz^ 
the  principle  laid  down  that  eonaent  alene  is  m- 
aentml  in  the  tranafer  of  owneaah^  This  apr»- 
nnt  incongruity  is  ingenioiialy  and  snfBdcatlT  tx- 
plained  in  the  following  manner:  **Traditien  evn 
ita  origin  to  a  time  whoi  men  eoold  not  aofidect V 
aeparate  in  their  minda  Phyaical  oumeiiAxp,  or  tit 
dominium  orer  a  thing,  from  L^al  ownenhip.  Aa 
a  man  can  only  call  a  bird  in  the  nir  ar  a  w-Zi 
animal  in  the  fonat  hie  own  when  he  baa  casct: 
it ;  ao  men  thought  that  tradition  mnat  be  added  ts 
contract  in  order  to  enable  a  nan  to  daim  the 
thing  as  his  own.**  (Ei^bacfa,  U«ber  dm  Ut^*- 
piomy  Ac  pw  60.) 

Besides  the  case  of  property  there  migbt  be 
Usucapio  in  the  case  of  Serritittca,  Haniage,  nd 
Hereditas.  But  as  Senritntes  prnediormn  msoeoraB 
could  only  be  the  objects  of  Maneipatio  and  eoeU 
only  be  established  by  the  same  foam  by  whidi 
ownenhip  of  Res  Mandpi  was  tranafeDed,  ao  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law,  theae  Serritntea  alone  coe'i 
be  the  object  of  Usucapio  ;  and,  as  it  m  cooEteaded 
by  Engelbach,  only  in  the  case  of  AqunednctaL 
Hausttts,  Iter  and  Actus.  But  as  the  ownetsbip 
of  Res  Mandpi  could  be  acquired  by  ban  tiaditiaa 
followed  by  usucapio,  ao  theae  aerritntea  could  be 
established  by  contract  and  could  be  fiilly  aoqaiiTd 
by  Usucapio.  In  the  later  Roman  law,  whoi  tJu 
form  of  Maneipatio  was  replaced  by  mere  tnditioD* 
aerritntea  could  be  established  per  pacta  et  atipa- 
lationea  only.  In  the  caae  of  a  Maizii^  Geenp- 
tione,  the  form  of  Mandpatio  was  need,  and  ^ 
effect  was  that  the  woman  came  into  the  band  of 
her  huaband,  and  became  part  of  hia  Familia.  Tie 
marriage  Usu  could  not  of  itself  eflfect  this,  but  if 
the  woman  lived  with  her  hosbittid  a  yeai^  ^ 
passed  into  his  FamiUa  by  Usucapio  (cate  mmta 
pottenume  utneapUbatttr) :  and  accordingly  it  eas 
provided  by  the  laws  of  the  Twdn  Tafafea,  that  if 


USUCAPIO. 
■he  did  not  wbli  ihvm  to  oomo  into  lior  Inubandli 
hand^  the  muit  in  ereiy  yew  ahaent  herself  fiom 
him  for  three  nights  in  order  to  interrupt  the  nsns. 
(Oaios,  I  1 10.)  Thus  Usocapio  added  to  Usns 
prodnoed  the  effect  of  Coemptio.  In  the  case  of 
the  Hereditas,  when  the  testator  had  the  testamenti 
£eu;tio,  and  had  disposed  of  his  property  without 
obserring  the  forms  of  Mandpatio  and  Nnnenpatiob 
the  person  whom  he  had  named  his  heres,  could  oh- 
tarn  the  legal  ownership  of  the  hereditas  by  Usn- 
capio.  (Gains,  ii.  &4.)  In  all  these  cases  then  the 
old  law  as  to  Usncapio  was  this :  when  the  positire 
law  had  requited  the  forms  of  Mandpatb  in  order 
that  a  certain  end  should  be  effected,  Usncapio  sup- 
plied the  defect  of  form,  by  conrerting  a  possessio 
(subsequently  called  In  bonis)  into  Dommium  ez 
jure  Quiritium.  Usucapio  then  was  not  originally  a 
mode  of  acquisition,  but  it  was  a  mode  by  wUch 
»  defect  in  the  mode  of  acquisition  was  supplied, 
and  this  de£ect  was  supplied  by  the  use  of  the 
thing,  or  the  exercise  of  the  right  The  end  of 
Usucapio  was  to  combine  the  beneficial  with  the 
Quiritarian  ownership  of  a  thing.  Accordingly  the 
original  name  for  Usucapio  was  Usus  Anctoritas, 
the  auotoritas  of  usus  or  that  which  gives  to  Usus 
its  efficacy  and  completeness,  a  sense  of  Auctoritas 
which  is  common  in  the  Roman  Law.  Some  say 
that  usus  auctoritas  is  usus  et  auctoritas.  (Cic.  Pro 
C(ucm.l9,)  [AucTOfUTAS ;  TuTBLA.]  But  Usus 
alone  never  signifies  Usucapio ;  and  consistently 
with  this,  in  those  cases  where  there  could  be  no 
Usucapio,  the  Roman  writers  speak  of  Usus  only. 
Possessio  is  the  Usus  of  a  piece  of  sround  as  op- 
posed to  the  ownership  of  it ;  and  the  term  Usus 
was  applied  to  the  enjoyment  of  land  of  which  a 
man  either  had  not  the  ownership  or  of  which  he 
could  not  have  the  ownership,  as  ue  Ager  publicns. 
In  the  later  law,  as  it  is  known  to  us  in  the  Pan- 
dect, Usucapio  was  a  mode  of  acquiring  ownership, 
the  term  Usus  Auctoritas  was  rephued  by  the 
phrase  Usn  Capere,  and  in  the  place  of  Usncapio 
sometimes  the  phiase  ^possessione  or  longa  pos- 
sessione  capere**  occurs  ;  but  Possessio  alone  never 
is  used  for  Usucapion  In  order  to  establish  the 
title  by  Usucapio,  the  Possession  must  be  continuous 
or  uninterrupted  during  the  whole  Usucapion.  If 
there  was  an  interruption  of  the  Possession  (usur- 
patio),  and  the  Possession  was  acquired  again,  this 
was  the  commencement  of  a  new  Usucapio.  The 
possession  must  also  have  a  legal  origin,  without 
which  the  possession  would  have  no  effect  The 
possessor  must  be  able  to  show  an  origin  of  his 
possession  which  would  give  him  at  least  bonitarian 
ownership :  this  was  called  justa  causa  possessionis, 
titulus  usucapionis.  The  causa  might  be  a  bargain 
and  sale,  a  gift  (donatio),  a  legacy  and  others. 

It  appears  £rom  a  passage  of  Gains  already 
quoted,  that  in  his  time  Usucapio  was  a  regular 
mode  of  acquisition,  which  was  applicable  to  things 
which  had  come  to  a  man  by  tradition  firom  one 
who  was  not  the  owner,  and  was  applicable  both 
to  Res  Mancipi  and  Nee  Mancipi,  if  the  possessor 
acquired  the  jmssession  of  them  bona  fide,  that  is, 
for  instance^  if  he  believed  that  he  brought  them 
from  the  owner.  There  were  however  some  ex- 
ceptions to  this  role :  a  man  could  never  acquire 
the  ownership  of  a  stolen  thing  by  Usucapio,  for 
the  Twelve  Tables  prevented  it,  and  the  Lex  Julia 
et  Phuitia  prevented  Usucapio  in  the  case  of  a 
thing  Yi  possessa.  The  meaning  of  the  law  was 
not  that  the  thief  or  the  robber  could  not  acquire 
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the  ownership  by  Usocajnc^  for  the  mala  fides  in 
which  their  posseasion  originated  was  an  obstacle 
to  the  Usucapio,  but  no  person  who  bona  fide 
bought  the  thing  that  was  stolen  or  vi  possessa, 
could  acquire  the  ownership  by  Usncapia  (Gains, 
ii  45.)  Accordmg  to  other  authorities  the  rule  as 
to  a^  stolen  thing  was  established  by  the  Lex 
Atinia.  Provincial  lands  also  wen  not  objects  of 
Usucapio. 

If  a  woman  was  in  the  tutehi  of  her  agnati,  her 
Res  Mancipi  oould  not  be  objects  of  Usucapio, 
unleaa  they  had  been  received  from  her  by  tnditio 
with  the  auctoritas  of  her  tutor ;  and  this  was  a 
provision  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  legal  hicapa- 
city  of  the  woman  to  transfer  ownership  by  Man- 
dpatio must  be  the  origin  of  this  rale.  The 
property  of  a  woman  who  was  in  Tutela  legitima 
could  not  be  an  object  of  Usucapio,  as  Cicero  ex> 
plains  to  Atticns  (ds  hUda  legiima  nikU  uwcapt 
pone,  ad  AH.  i.  6).  The  foundation  of  this  rule, 
according  to  some,  was  the  l^gal  incapacity  of  a 
woman  who  was  in  the  tutela  of  her  Agnati,  to 
make  a  will  [Tbstamentum  ;  butsesTursLA.] 

In  order  to  acquire  by  usncapio,  a  person  must 
have  the  capacity  of  Roman  ownership  ;  conse- 
quently all  persons  were  excluded  from  acquiring 
by  Usucapio  who  had  not  the  ComnMrcium.  The 
passage  quoted  by  Cicero  (de  Qffio.  i  12)  firam  the 
Twelve  Tables,  **  adversum  hostem  (i. «.  pere- 
grinum)  aetema  auctoritas,**  is  alleg^ed  in  support 
of  this  rule  of  Uiw ;  that  is,  a  Peregrinns  may  luive 
the  use  of  a  Res  Mancipi  which  has  been  trans- 
ferred by  traditio,  but  he  can  never  acquire  any- 
thing more  by  Usucapiob 

Things  could  not  be  objects  of  Usncapio,  which 
were  not  objects  of  Commercium.  Accordingly  all 
Res  divini  juris,  such  as  temples  and  lands  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods,  and  Res  communes  could  not  be 
objects  of  Usucapio.  The  Limits  or  bounds  by 
which  the  Romanus  Ager  was  marked  out  were 
consequently  not  objects  of  Usucapio,  as  to  which 
there  was  a  provision  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Cic. 
de  Leg.  L  21.  ^Quoniam  usucapionem  intra  quinque 
pedes  esse  noluerunt**)  The  Quinque  pedes  are  the 
limites  linearii,  the  breadth  of  which  was  fixed  at 
five  feet  by  a  Lex  Mamilia.  The  approach  to  a 
sepulchre  was  also  not  an  object  of  Usucapio. 
Free  men  could  not  be  objects  of  Usucapio.  (Gaius, 
ii.48.) 

In  the  time  of  Gaius  (ii.  51)  a  man  might  take 
possession  of  another  person*s  land,  provided  he 
used  no  force  (om),  the  possession  of  which  was 
vacant  either  firom  Uie  carelessness  of  the  owner,  or 
because  the  owner  had  died  without  a  Successor 
[SuocBSSio],  or  had  been  1<m^  absent ;  and  if  he 
transferred  the  field  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  the 
purehaser  could  acquire  the  ownersmp  by  Usua^ 
pio,  even  though  the  seller  knew  that  the  field  was 
not  his  own.  This  rule  was  established  against 
the  opinion  of  those  who  contended  that  a  Fundus 
could  be  Furtivus  or  an  object  of  theft  But  a 
man  might  in  some  cases  acquire  by  Usucapio  the 
ownership  of  a  thing  which  he  knew  to  be  not  his 
own :  as  if  a  man  had  possession  of  a  thing  be* 
longing  to  the  hereditas,  of  which  the  heies  had 
never  acquired  the  possession,  provided  it  was  a 
thing  that  could  be  an  object  of  Usucapio.  This 
species  of  possessio  and  usucapio  was  called  Pro 
herede:  and  even  things  immovable  {quas  $olo 
conHnenlur)  oould  be  thus  acquired  by  one  year*s 
usucapio.  The  reason  was  this:  Ihe  Twdve  Tables 
4  X  2 
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deckred  that  the  ownenhlp  of  ret  lolt  eoold  be 
■cquind  hy  usocapio  in  two  yean,  and  all  other 
thinga  in  one  jear:  now  as  the  heieditat  was  not 
a  rat  eoli  it  must  be  indaded  in  the  **  other  thingi,** 
and  it  waa  further  determined  that  the  aeTend 
things  which  made  vp  the  hereditas  nmst  follow 
the  rule  as  to  the  hereditas  ;  and  thoogh  the  rule 
as  to  the  hereditas  was  changed,  it  eontinaod  as  to 
an  the  things  comprised  in  iL  (Seneca,  IM  Bmnrf. 
▼i  5.)  The  reason  of  this  **  improba  possessio  et  nsu- 
capio,**  says  Oaius,  was  that  the  hcrcs  might  be  in- 
doced  the  sooner  to  tahe  possession  of  the  hereditas, 
and  that  there  might  be  somebody  to  dischaige  the 
sacra,  which  in  ancient  times  (itfu  itsmfti^iJbmM)  were 
▼eiy  strictly  obeerred  ;  and  also  that  there  might 
be  somebody  against  whom  the  creditors  might 
make  their  demands.  This  kind  of  Possessio  and 
Usucapio  was  called  Lnciatava.  In  the  time  of 
Gains  it  had  ceased  toexist,foraSenatascoiisQltam 
of  Hadrian^  time  enabled  the  hereo  to  recoTer  that 
which  had  been  acqnind  by  Usaeapio,  just  as  if 
there  had  been  no  Usaeapio ;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
herps  necessarios,  the  old  nle  still  remained, 
(daius,  iL  52-^8  ;  Cic.  Tof.  %  ;  Plin.  Ep.  t.  1.) 

Gains  mentions  a  mode  of  acquisition  under  the 
name  of  Usueeeptio.  If  a  man  mancipated  a 
thing  to  a  friend  or  tranaCured  it  by  the  In  Jure 
Cesaio,  simply  in  order  that  the  thing  might  be  in 
his  friend's  safe  keeping  (^mcum  oaaua;  q/mod 
ttUiiu  modra§  ret  apmd  e$m  esMiit),  he  had  always 
a  capacity  for  recovering  it  In  order  to  xeooTer 
immediately  the  Quiritarian  ownership  of  the  thing, 
Remancipatio  was  neoessary  ;  but  if  the  thin^  was 
transferred  to  him  by  tiaditio,  the  Remancipatio 
was  completed  by  Usucapio,  or  as  it  is  here  called 
by  Usuieceptio :  for  Usureoeptio  dtiCers  in  no  re- 
spect from  Usucapio,  except  that  the  person  who 
acquires  the  Quiritarian  ownerUiip  by  Usus,in  the 
one  case  acquires  (eapd),  in  the  other  re-acquires 
(ree^)  the  thing.  In  the  case  of  a  nignorated 
thin^,  the  debtor^  capacity  to  reoorer  by  Usure- 
ceptio  was  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Fiduda  as 
soon  as  he  had  paid  his  debt  to  the  creditor :  and 
eren  if  he  had  not  paid  the  money  and  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  thin^  neither  by  hiring  it 
from  the  creditor,  nor  pncarKs  he  had  a  lucratiTa 
usucapio,  which  was  a  usureceptio  and  was  pro- 
bably formed  from  analogy  to  the  lucrativa  usu- 
capio pro  herede. 

Senritutes  piaediorum  mstieomm  wen  estab- 
lished, at  least  according  to  the  old  law,  by  Man- 
cipatio :  the  right  to  the  Serritutes  could  only  be 
properiy  extinguished  br  a  Remancipatio.  If  the 
Serritos  was  extinguished  by  mere  agreement, 
there  must  be  a  usureceptio  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  of  the  serrient  tenement  in  order  to  com- 
plete its  legal  release  from  the  SenritusL  In  order 
that  the  possession  of  the  libertas  of  tiie  aerricnt 
Und  might  be  enjoyed  uninterruptedly  for  two 
years,  there  must  Iw  for  the  same  time  a  total  ab- 
stinence from  all  exercise  of  the  right  on  the  part 
of  him  who  had  the  serritas.  Subsequently,  it 
was  considered  sufficient  if  the  person  entitled  to 
the  Serritos  did  not  exercise  lus  right  for  two 
yeark 

When  usucapio  was  established  as  a  means  of 
giring  the  Quiritarian  ownership  to  him  who  had 
acquired  a  thing  In  bonis,  the  form  of  mancipatio 
must  hare  gradually  lost  its  importance,  and  Usu- 
capio came  to  be  Tiewed  as  a  mode  of  acquisition. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  already  obserred,  it  be- 
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came  applicable  to  all  caaea  of  boim  fide  i 
whether  the  thing  was  a  Raa 
Fonaerly  if  a  will  had  been  made  m  ave  iscm  ez- 
oept  as  to  Mandpatioa  and  Nimcwpntiosii,  the  hem 
acquired  the  hereditas  by  Usucapio  ;  but  vith  tke 
introduction  of  the  Praetorian  Testamcst  fTBarA. 
mbntom]  and  the  BoQoram  r 
Possessor  obtained  the  right  to  i 
utfles  in  all  caaea  where  the  deeeaaed  had  a  z^ 
of  action,  and  he  acquired  by  Usm  apw  the  Qslri 
tarian  ownenhm  ef  the  seTetal  thii^  whi^  wtzv 
indaded  in  the  hcrsditas.  Incouaeof  tuBeitoBr 
to  be  eonsideied  by  the  jurists  aa  a  nde  ef  kw  tbc 
there  could  be  do  Usac^iioof  an  hendilaa.  (Gaki 
ii.  54.)  In  like  manner  in  the  case  of  Svritstn 
established  by  contrMt,  the  introdveCkn  ef  tks 
Actio  Publidaaa  rendered  the  doctriae  ef  Usaespy 
unnecessary,  and  a  Scribonia  Lex  ia  Bestiaeed 
which  repealed  all  Usaeapio  of  ScrriCntea.  (Dkr. 
41.  tit  S.  s.  4.  §  29.)  But  this  Lez  onlj  app&d 
to  the  establishment  of  senritutes  ;  h  did  nataSkct 
that  Usucapio  by  which  the  freedosB  of  a  aerriest 
lece  of  land  was  elfocted.  It  beeame  a  naxiB  d 
serritutes  praediotvm  raatioainim  nan  atcsds 
amittuntur,  which,  riewed  with  respect  to  the  ser- 
▼ient  land,  waa  a  Usureeeptia  In  this  seese 
**usuipatareeipitur**seeBu  to  beoaedin  a 
of  Paulas  i&lt  I  titl7.  s.2).  **Ui 
coeamottly  used  in  the  sense  of  **  nti," 
passage  of  Panlus  *'usurpata  redpitnr*  secss 
equivident  to  **usn  lecipitor ;  **  thoi^  ihSa  is  sec 
the  meaning  that  has  usuaUy  been  grrcn  to  this 
passage. 

In  the  case  of  marriage  also  Uaucapio  M  ma 
(Gains,  i  111). 

But  in  other  respects  vmatfio  snbaisted.  He 
who  had  acquired  a  Res  Mandpi  by  tnditiosi,  lad 
now  a  Praetorian  ownerthip,  and  he  had  a  right  ef 
action  in  respect  of  this  ownership,  which  wm 
anal()gous  to  the  Rei  Vindieatie.  Bat  Uaocape 
was  still  necessary  to  giro  him  Quiritariaii  owner- 
ship and  ito  consequent  adtantsgesi  The  discsK^ 
tion  between  Res  Handpi  and  Nee  Maacipi  ex- 
isted, and  as  a  oonsequenoe  the  TestaaseBtam  per 
aes  et  lihnun  subsisted  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Piaetorian  Testament 

When  finally  all  distinction  was  abolished  be- 
tween Res  MiHidpi  and  Nee  Manci|H,  and  the 
ownership  of  all  thii^  could  be  acquired  by  Tia- 
ditio and  Oocupatio,  that  kind  of  Usocajne  ceased 
by  which  a  thiqg  In  bonis  became  a  man^  £i 
Jure  Quiritium.  All  Usucapio  waa  now  the  sane, 
and  its  geneial  definition  became  '^adjectio  do- 
minii  per  continuaticnem  possesnonis  temperis  1^ 
definiti.**  (Dig.  41.  tit  8.  s.  2,  Z)»  UmrpaiiomAa 
ei  UamoapiomUmt.)  By  a  oonstitntioo  of  JnatimsB 
(Inst  2.  tit  6,  De  Usncl^donibus  et  lon^  tenipora 
possessionlbus)  it  was  enacted  that  there  might  be 
usucapion  of  Res  Mobiles  in  three  yeara,  and  of 
Res  Immobiles  **per  longi  temporis  ] 


which  is  explained  to  be  ten  years  **  inter  prae- 
sentes,**  and  twenty  years  **  inter  abaentea  ;  ^  sad 
this  applied  to  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  so  that 
ownership  of  all  things  could  be  acquired  on  these 
tenns  within  the  whole  Roman  empire ;  but  the 
conditions  of  **justns  titulu^**  *'bona  fidesj^asd 
the  capability  of  the  thing  to  be  an  object  of  usu- 
capion were  still  required.  The  absence  of  a  jostui 
titulus  or  the  fact  of  the  thing  being  not  capable 
of  usuci4»ian,  did  not  deprive  the  poasesaor  of  the 
tide  by  usucapion,  but  a  poesessioa  of  diiity,  or 
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in  some  eaies,  forty  yean  was  reqaired.  From 
this  time  the  tenns  Usncapio  and  Longi  temporia 
piaescriptioi  were  used  indifferently,  as  some  writers 
suppose,  though  on  this  point  then  is  not  nniformity 
of  opinion. 

(Engelbach,  UAtr  die  Vwoaqriom  zwr  xdt  der 
Zwolf  Ta/elHj  Marburg  1»28 ;  Mahlenbruch, 
Z>odrm.  Paiu<se<.  §  261,  Ac. ;  Ueber  die  Uweapio^ 
pro  herede  von  Amdts,  JZAmm.  Mw.  fur  Jmispru- 
denx^  yoL  iL  p.  125 ;  Pachta,  IniL  ii.  §  2I$9.)  [G.  L.] 

USURAE.    [Fbnus,  p.  626,  b.] 

USURPATIO.  One  sense  of  this  word  is 
'•^  Usncapionis  intemiptio,*^  (Dig.  41.  tit  3.  s.  2.) 
Appios  Claudios,  not  the  Decemvir,  bnt  be  who 
made  the  Appia  Via  and  broaght  the  Aqna  Claudia 
to  Rome,  wrote  a  book  De  Usnrpationibos,  which 
was  not  extant  in  the  time  of  Pomponius.  (Dig.  1. 
tit  2.  s.  36.)  Id  some  cases  ^  usurpatio  ^  means 
the  preservation  of  a  right  by  the  exercise  of  it,  as 
*^  jus  nsnrpatom,*^  in  the  case  of  a  Servitus  aquae 
dacendae  ;  and  this  nearly  agrees  with  that  sense 
of  UsuTpare  which  is  equivalent  to  Uti.  [Usu- 
CAPio.]  As  to  the  passage  in  Gdlins,  iiL  2,  see 
Savigny,  iS^s^sm,  &c.  iv.  365.  [G.  L.] 

USUS.      [MATRZM0NII7M,  p.  741.] 
USUS.      [U8U8PR1TCTU8.] 

U8USFRUCTUS  and  USUS  were  Personal 
Servitutes.  [Sbryitutxs.]  (Dig.  8.  tit  1.  s.  1.) 
Ususfrocttts  is  defined  to  be  **  jus  alienis  robns 
utendi  fruendi  salva  rerum  substantia.**  (Dig.  7. 
tit  1.  s.  1.)  Accordingly  Usnsiractas  comprehended 
the'* jus  utendi**  and  the  ''jos  fruendi.**  Usus 
comprehended  only  the  **  jus  utendi."  The  com- 
plete distinction  between  Ususfructus  and  Usus 
will  only  appear  from  a  statement  of  what  each  is. 

A  ususfructus  was  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  a  thing  by  one  person,  while  the 
ownership  (proprietas)  belonged  to  another.  It 
could  be  established  by  Testament,  which  was  the 
common  case,  as  when  the  Heres  was  required  to 
give  to  another  the  ususfructus  of  a  thing  ;  and  it 
could  also  be  established  by  contract  between  the 
owner  of  a  thing  and  him  who  contracted  for  the 
Ususfructus.  He  who  had  the  Ususfructus  was 
Ususfrnctuarius  or  Fructuarius,  and  the  object  of 
the  Ususfructus  was  Res  Fructuaria.  The  utmost 
limit  of  Ususfructus  and  Usus  was  the  life  of  the 
person  who  had  the  right  Thus  the  Ususfructus 
and  Usus  were  generally  life  estates  ;  but  not  more. 
(Dig.45.titl.  s.d8.  §12.) 

There  might  be  Ususfructus  both  in  Piaedia 
Rustica  and  Urbana,  in  slaves,  beasts  of  burden 
and  other  things  ;  and  a  Ususfructus  of  a  whole 
property  (omnium  bonorum)  might  be  given  ;  or 
of  some  aliquot  part  (Dig.  32.  tit  2.  s.  37,  43.) 

If  the  Ususfructus  of  a  thing  was  bequeathed  to 
a  person,  all  the  **  frnctus  **  of  the  thing  belonged 
to  the  Fructuarius  during  the  time  of  his  enjoy- 
ment C|onsequently  if  the  Ususfructus  of  a  piece 
of  land  was  given  to  him,  he  was  intitled  to  collect 
and  have  for  his  own  all  the  fructus  that  were  al- 
ready on  the  land,  and  all  that  were  produced  on 
it  during  the  time  of  his  enjoyment  But  as  he 
only  acquired  the  ownership  of  the  fructus  by  col- 
lecting them  (perceptio),  he  was  not  intitled  to 
fructus,  which  existed  on  the  land  at  the  time 
when  his  right  ended,  and  which  he  had  not  col- 
lected: quidquid  in  frmdo  nascitur,  vel  quidquid 
inde  percipitnr,  ad  fructuarium  pertinet  (Dig.  7. 
tit  1.  S.59.  §  1  ;  tit  4.  8. 13.) 

He  was  bound  not  to  injure  thfe  land,  and  he 
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was  bound  to  cultivate  it  properly.  As  to  quarries 
and  mines,  he  could  work  them  for  his  benefit,  if  he 
worked  them  properly  {quasi  bonm  pater/amUiae), 
If  after  the  bequest  of  the  ususfructus,  minerals 
were  found  on  the  land,  he  could  work  them.  He 
could  be  compelled  to  plant  new  trees  in  the  place 
of  those  whidi  died,  and  generally  to  keep  the  land 
in  good  condition.  If  the  ususfructus  was  of  aedes, 
the  fructuarius  was  intitled  to  all  the  rents  and 
profits  which  he  received  during  the  time  of  his 
enjoyment  He  could  be  compelled  to  keep  a 
house  in  repair,  but  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  how 
fiix  he  was  bound  to  rebuild  the  house  if  it  fell 
down  from  decay :  at  any  rate  he  was  liable  for  all 
moderate  and  reasonable  expenses  which  were  nc- 
oessazy  for  the  maintenance  of  the  property. 

The  Fructuarius  could  not  alienate  the  right  to 
the  usnsfiructus,  though  he  might  give  to  another 
the  usus  of  his  right ;  and  he  might  surrender  the 
right  to  the  Usu^nctus  to  the  owner  of  the  thing. 
He  could  not  subject  the  thing  to  servitutes  ;  nor 
could  the  owner  do  this  even  with  the  consent  of 
the  fructuarius.  The  Fructuarius  could  make  such 
changes  or  alterations  in  the  thing  as  would  im- 
prove it,  but  not  such  as  would  in  any  way  dete- 
riorate the  thing,  or  even  render  the  maintenance 
of  it  a  greater  burden.  Consequently  he  had 
greater  power  over  cultivated  land  than  over  houses 
or  pleasure-grounds,  for  a  part  of  the  value  of 
houses  or  pleasure-grounds  and  things  of  the  like 
kind  consists  in  opinion,  and  must  be  measured  by 
the  rank,  wealth,  and  peculiar  disposition  of  the 
owner. 

The  fructuarius  could  maintain  or  defend  his 
rights  by  action  and  by  interdicts.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  time  of  the  Ususfiructus,  the  thing 
was  to  be  restored  to  the  owner,  who  could  gene- 
rally require  securities  from  the  fructuarius  both 
for  the  proper  use  of  the  thing  and  for  its  restora- 
tion in  due  time.  This  security  was  in  some  cases 
dispensed  with  by  positive  enactments,  and  in 
other  cases  by  agreement ;  but  it  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  testament 

Origiually  there  could  be  no  Ususfructus  in 
things  unless  they  were  things  corporeal  and  such 
as  could  be  restored  entire,  when  the  time  of 
Ususfructus  had  expired.  But  by  a  Senatnscon- 
sultum  of  uncertain  date,  there  might  be  quasi 
ususfructus  of  things  which  were  consumed  in  the 
use,  and  in  this  case  the  fructuarius  in  fact  became 
the  owner  of  the  things,  but  was  bound  to  give 
security  that  he  would  either  restore  as  much  in 
quantity  and  value  as  he  had  received,  or  the  value 
of  the  things  in  money.  (Dig.  7.  tit  5.  s.  7  ;  and 
compare  lUndall  v.  Russell,  3  Mer.  190.)  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  this  Senatusconsultum  was 
passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  a  passage  of 
Cicero  {Top.  3)  is  alleged  to  show  that  it  did  not 
exist  in  the  time  of  Cicero :  **  Non  debet  ea  mulier, 
cui  vir  bonorum  suorum  nsumfructum  legavit,  cellis 
vinariis  et  oleariis  plenis  relictis,  putare  id  ad  se 
pertinere.  Usus  enim  non  abiisus  legatur.**  The 
only  difficulty  is  in  the  words  **  id  ad  se  pertinere,** 
which  are  usually  translated  **"  these  things,  (the 
celiac  vinariae,  &c.)  are  not  objects  of  Ususfructus,*' 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  there  was  at  that 
time  no  Ususfiruetus  in  things  which  were  con- 
sumed in  the  Use.  But  if  this  is  the  sense,  the 
words  which  follow,  **  for  the  usus,  not  the  abusus 
(power  to  consume)  is  the  object  of  the  legacy,** 
have  no  clear  meaning.  These  words  simply  sig- 
4  I  3 
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wfy  ihai  •  Ufut  it  riven,  m*  m  Abont ;  but 
this  does  not  pfore  tlMt  an  nboiof  could  not  be 
given.  PiichtaihowithatUiephme**rMpcftin0t 
•d  wwifinftiwriMn,"  which  einelly  coneepoudg  to 
the  iihian  in  Cioera,  does  not  mean  **thnt  the 
thing  is  an  object  of  osasfimctas,**  bat  that  **  it  be- 
longs to  tKe  Inctnarios.**  In  the  Digest  (7.  tit  1. 
s.  68)  the  question  is»  whether  the  young  child  of 
a  female  slave  belong  to  the  frnctoarias  (an  partus 
ad  Inctnarium  Dertuieat)|  and  it  is  answcnd  in 
the  negative,  with  the  foUowinff  wrplanatinn :  ^nec 
usamfiracton  in  eo  fhictaarias  nabebit.**  The  paa- 
sage  of  Cicero  thsrefiars  will  OMan,  that  wine  and 
oil  in  the  testator^  possession  are  not  given  to  her 
by  a  bequest  of  the  nsusfructus  of  his  nronerty, 
for  it  is  ususi  that  is,  the  cnjojnient  of  the  tnture 
ihiits,  which  is  given,  and  not  **abttsus  **  or  the 
power  to  consume  fruits  which  already  exist  In 
other  words  the  testator  gives  the  woman  a  Usua- 
froctus  in  all  his  property,  that  is  a  right  to  gather 
the  fhiita,  but  he  does  not  give  the  wine  and  oO, 
which  are  fruits  already  gathered,  to  the  woman 
to  be  her  property  as  tf  she  had  gathered  them 
daring  her  Ususfrnctusi  Puchtn  contends  that 
**  abutus  **  does  not  necesssrily  signify  that  there 
could  be  **abttSos**  only  in  the  case  of  things 
'^quaa  usu  consumuntor :  **  he  says  that  in  the 
place  of  wine  and  oil  Cicero  might  have  given  the 
Voung  of  animals,  as  an  example  without  altering 
his  exprewion.  If  this  interpretation  is  comet, 
Pachta  contends  that  the  Senatusoonsultum  as 
to  Quasi  nsusfructus  is  older  than  the  time  of 
Cicero. 

Usus  is  defined  (Dig.  7.  tit  a  s.  3)  by  the 
negation  of  **friii:**  ^cui  usus  relictus  est,  uti 
potest,  fini  vero  noo  potest**  The  title  of  the 
Digest  above  refened  to  is  **De  Usii  et  habitatione,** 
and  the  instancm  given  under  that  title  mainly 
refer  to  the  use  of  a  houseor  part  of  a  house.  Ac- 
cordingly the  usus  of  a  house  might  be  bequeathed 
without  the  fructos  (Dig.  7.  tit  8.  s.  18) :  it  has 
been  already  expUuned  what  is  the  extent  of  the 
meaning  of  Usasfructus  of  a  house.  The  usus  of 
a  thing  implies  the  power  of  using  it  either  lor  ne- 
cessary purposesor  purposes  of  pleasure.  The  man 
who  was  intitled  to  the  usus  could  not  give  the  thing 
to  another  to  use,  though  a  man  who  had  the  usus 
of  a  hnose  conld  allow  another  to  lodge  with  him. 
A  man  who  had  the  usus  of  an  estate  could  take 
wood  for  daily  use,  and  conld  enjoy  the  orchard, 
the  fruit,  flowers  and  water,  provided  he  used  them 
in  moderation,  or  as  it  is  expressed  **  non  uique  ad 
compendinm,  sed  ad  nsum  scilicet  non  abusom.** 
If  the  unis  of  cattle  (p0e««)  was  left,  the  usoarins 
was  intitled  to  a  modemto  allowance  of  milk.  If 
the  usus  of  a  herd  of  oxen  was  bequeathed  to  a 
man,  he  could  use  the  oxen  for  plonghing  and  ht 
all  purposes  for  which  oxen  are  adapted.  If  the 
usus  was  of  things  which  were  consumed  in  the 
use,  then  the  usus  was  the  same  as  Usasfructus. 
(Dig.7.  tit5.  S.5.  §2;  S.10.  §1.)  Usus  was  in 
iu  nature  indivisible,  and  accordingly  part  of  a 
Usus  could  not  be  given  as  a  legacy,  though  per- 
sons might  have  the  fructns  of  a  thing  in  common. 
(Dig.  7.  tit  8.  s.  19.)  As  to  his  duties  the  usu- 
arius  was  in  most  respects  like  the  fructuarius.  In 
some  cases  Usus  is  equiTslent  to  Ususfructus,  as 
where  there  can  be  no  usus  of  a  thing  without  a 
taking  of  the  Fractus.  As  to  Usus  in  the  En^ish 
system,  see  Slanning  v.  Style,  3  P.  Wms.  p.  335, 
and  Hyde  v.  Parratt,  1  P.  Wms.  p.  1, 
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UTfitilNI.      [COOITATL] 

UTI  POSSIDETIS.    [iNTBrnDKiuM.] 
UTILIS  ACTIO.    [Actio,  p.  10,  a.] 
UTRES.    [ViNUif,p.l20A,b.] 
UTRICULAHlUa    [TiUiu] 
UTRUBI.    [iNTB&nicTux.] 
VULCANA'LIA,a  festival  celebrated  at 
in  honour  of  Vukan,  on  the  23d 
OaUmd.  Stpt.)  with  gai 
when  the  god  had  a  temple.  (Inscript  «9l  Oiuk». 
Ixi  3,  Gxxxiv. ;  PubL  Vict  tU  rymnk  avi.  Ro- 
ot fishes  which  the  people  threw  into  the  fixe. 
(Vam,  i<s  Xt^.  Xnt  vL2a>    It  waa  also  c»- 
tomaiy  on  this  day  to  commence  working  by  candle- 
light, which  was  probaUy  considered  na  an  aaspi- 
dons  beginning  oSf  the  use  of  firs,  as  the  day  was 
saend  to  the  god  of  this  element    (Plin.  J^tit 
iii  6.)    It  was  on  the  day  of  this  fiastivnl  that  the 
consul  Q.  Fulvins  Ndbilior  leeeived  a  aeveae  de- 
feat from  the  Celtiberians,  n.  &  163w     It  became 
an  ater  dies  in  censeqasncsL     (Appian,  Hi^ 
45.)  [L.a] 

VULOAHES.  [8uiirva,p.l041,b.] 
UXOR.  [Mataimonioii,  p.  740,  b.] 
UXO'RIUH.    £Ast  UxoMOM.3 


XENA'OI  (Iciwy^.  The  SpartaiM,  as  being 
the  bead  of  that  Pdoponnesian  and  Doiiaii  league, 
which  was  Ibnned  toseenre  the  indqiendeoce  of  the 
Greek  states,  had  the  sole  command  of  the  eoa- 
federato  troops  iu  time  of  war,  ordered  the  quotas 
which  each  state  was  to  ftraiish,  and  ^ipointed 
officers  of  their  own  to  coasmand  thens.  Such 
officen  were  called  |«Mrye(.  The  generals  whom 
the  allies  sent  with  their  troops  were  snbcrdinate 
to  these  Spartan  (ffMryo(,  though  they  atteoded  the 
council  of  war,  as  representatives  of  their  reapec- 
tire  countries.  (Thucyd.  iL  7,  10,  75,  v.  54; 
Xenoph.  HelL  iil  5.  §  7,  JgeiiL  ii.  10.)  Afra 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  the  league  waa  stni  more 
finmy  established,  though  Aigos  refused  to  join 
it ;  and  the  Spartans  were  rigorous  in  eTacting  the 
required  military  service,  demanding  levies  hy  the 
o-icvrdXii,  and  sending  out  (cnryd  to  collect  them. 
(Xenoph.  HtiL  v.  2.  §§  7,  37,  vL  3w  §7;  Wachs- 
muth,  Heli,  AUtrth,  vol  I  pt  a  pp.  114,  241,  1st 
ed. ;  Schdmann,  AnLjmr.  pA. Or.  p.  426.)  [CR.K.] 

XENELA'SIA  (^niAArk).  The  Lacedae- 
monians appear  in  very  early  timea,  before  the 
leigislation  of  Lyenrgus,  to  have  been  averne  to  in- 
tercourse with  foreigners  {i^hwfft  krp6aptMrm, 
Herod.  L  65).  This  disposition  waa  enciiiiriged 
by  the  lawgiver,  who  made  an  ordinance  ibabiddjng 
strangers  to  reside  at  Sparta,  without  special  per- 
mission, and  empowering  the  magistrate  to  expd 
from  the  city  any  stranger  who  misoonducted  him- 
self^ or  set  an  example  injurious  to  pnUic  monk. 
Such  jurisdiction  was  exercised  by  the  Sphofi. 
Thucydides  (il  39)  makes  Pericles  reproach  the 
Lacedaemonians  with  this  practice,  as  if  ito  object 
were  to  prevent  foreigners  from  becoming  aeqmunted 
with  such  institutions  and  msans  of  deftpoeaa  woald 


XENIAS  GRAPHE. 
be  dangeroni  for  an  enemy  to  know.  The  intentkni 
of  LycnrgiUi,  more  probably,  wh  to  preserve  the 
natioDAl  character  A  his  countrymen,  and  prevent 
their  being  corrupted  by  foreign  mannerB  and  vice* 
(as  Xenophon  aayiX  ^^9  M^  f^iwpyias  ol  voktrat 
irh  rmv  \ivmw  ffiwixXauno,  {De  Rep,  Lae&L  zIt. 
4  ;  compare  PluL  Liftwr^.  27.)  With  the  same 
view  the  Spartans  were  themselves  forbidden  to 
go  abroad  without  leave  of  the  magistrate.  Both 
these  rules,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  the  people 
on  the  subject,  were  much  relaxed  in  lator  times 
when  foreign  rule  and  supremacy  became  the  ob- 
ject of  Spartan  ambition.  Even  at  an  earlier 
period  we  find  that  the  Spartans  knew  how  to  ob- 
serve the  laws  of  hospitality  upon  fit  and  proper 
occasions,  such  as  public  festivals,  the  reception 
of  ambaMadors,  &c.  (Xenoph.  Mtm,  i.  2.  §  61.) 
They  worshipped  a  Zcirs  \ivios  and  'AOora  {cWo. 
(Pausan.  iii  1.  §  111.)  The  connection,  oslled 
by  the  Greeks  vpo^eWo,  was  cultivated  at  Sparta 
both  by  the  state  and  by  individuals  ;  of  which 
their  connection  with  the  Peisistiatidae  is  an  ex- 
ample ;  and  also  that  of  a  Spartan  fiuiily  with 
the  family  of  Alcibiades.  (Thucyd.  v.  43,  vL  89, 
yiii.  6  ;  Herod,  v.  91  ;  compare  vi.  57.)  [HosPi- 
TiUM.]  Many  illustrious  men  are  reported  to 
have  resided  at  Sparta  with  honour,  as  Terpander, 
Theognis,  and  others.  (Schumann,  Ant.Jur.  PnbL 
Gr.  p.  142.)  Xenophon  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  nation,  and  niade  Spartan  wpS^tyos.  (See 
further  on  the  subject  of  the  (cyqXfluria,  Thucyd.  i. 
144,  with  Goeller^s  notes  ;  Aristoph.  Avcm^  1013 ; 
Harpocr.  i.v,KaXyiip  rh  firt^ya.)  [G.  R.  K.] 

XE'NIAS  GRAPHE  ({cWor  ypiftMl)-    This 
ution  at  Athens  for  unlawAilly  usurping 
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the  rights  of  citixenship.  As  no  man  could  be  an 
Athenian  citizen,  except  by  birth  or  creation 
(7^c(  or  woi^irci),  if  one,  having  neither  of  those 
titles,  assumed  to  act  as  a  citixen,  either  by  taking 
part  in  the  popular  assembly,  or  by  serving  any 
ofiiice,  judicial  or  magisterial,  or  by  attending  cer- 
tain festivals,  or  doing  any  other  act  which  none 
but  a  cidsen  was  privileged  to  do,  he  was  liable  to 
a  Tpo^  (cyfos,  which  any  citixen  might  institute 
against  hnn.  (Demosth.  e.  Timolh.  1204.)  Or 
he  might  be  proceeded  against  by  tUrayy^Kia, 
(Schumann,  de  Comii,  p.  187.)  If  condemned, 
his  property  and  person  were  forfeited  to  the  stote, 
and  he  was  forthwith  to  be  sold  for  a  skive.  (De- 
mosth. Epid.  i.  1481.)  The  judgment  however 
was  arrested,  if  he  brought  a  S/m)  ijkcvdo/AOpTvpiwr 
against  the  witnesses  who  had  procured  his  convic- 
tion, and  conricted  them  of  giving  fiilse  testimony. 
During  such  proceeding  he  was  kept  in  safe  custody 
to  abide  the  event  [Martyria.]  When  a  person 
tried  on  this  charge  was  acquitted  by  means  of 
fraudulent  collusion  with  the  prosecutor  or  wit- 
nesses, or  by  any  species  of  bribery,  he  was  liable 
to  be  indirted  afresh  by  a  ypa^  Bctpo^wias^  the 
proceedings  in  which,  and  the  penalty,  were  the 
same  as  in  the  ypa^  {cWot.  The  jurisdiction  in 
these  matters  belonged,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
to  the  Thesmothetae,  but  anciently,  at  least  in  the 
time  of  Lysias,  to  the  Nautodicae.  (Haipocr.  i.  v, 
Anpo^tyioy  Uapdffraats^  VauroSiKM ;  Hesych.  and 
Suidas,  «.  r.  H^ylas  8(/cn,  NavroSdccu  ;  Pollux,  viiL 
40.  126;  Meier,  ^tf.  Proc.  pp.  83,  347,761.) 

In  order  to  prevent  fraudulent  enrolment  in  the 
register  of  die  S^fcoi,  or  Xr^tapxuchw  ypafAfMn-ttov, 
which  was  important  evidence  of  citizenship,  the 
f^fUrai  themselves  were  at  liberty  to  revise  their 


register,  and  expunge  the  names  of  those  who  had 
been  improperly  admitted.  From  their  decision 
there  was  an  i^ipeal  to  a  court  of  justice,  upon 
which  the  question  to  be  tried  was  much  the  same 
as  in  the  7pa^  Ic*'^*  and  the  appellant,  if  he 
obtained  a  verdict,  was  restored  to  the  register ; 
but  if  judgment  was  given  against  him,  was  sold 
for  a  slave.  [DxMUS.]  (Harpocr.  i.  v,  Au»^iipuris : 
Schdmann,  de  ComU.  p.  381.)  For  an  example  of 
this  see  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Eu- 
bulides.  [C.R.K.] 

XENI  (I^Mi),  meroenarieSb     [Mbrcsnaril] 
XENUS»  XENIA    {lihos^  i^via),    [Hospi- 

TlUM.] 

XESTES  (X4irrns\  a  Greek  measure  of  capacity, 
both  fluid  and  solid,  which  contained  12  cyathi  or 
2  ootyhie,  and  was  equal  to  l-6th  of  the  xovs^ 
l-48th  of  the  Roman  ampkofu  guadranial,  and 
l-72nd  of  the  Attic  ampkora  metretea  ;  or,  viewing 
it  as  a  dry  measure,  it  was  half  the  cAommt  and 
l-96th  of  the  medimmu.  It  contained  very  nearly 
a  pint  English. 

It  is  thought  desirable  to  add  here  a  few  words 
to  the  remans  made  under  Msnsura,  Ponosra, 
and  QuADRANTAL,  respecting  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Roman  measures  of  weight 
and  capacity,  according  to  the  views  of  B<ickh. 

At  this  pomt  the  Roman  and  Attic  systems  of 
measures  coincide  ;  for,  though  the  ^4imis  may 
perhaps  have  varied  in  di£Ferent  states  of  Greece, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Attic  (tfoT^r  was  iden- 
tical, both  in  name  and  in  value,  with  the  Roman 
seagtarim:  in  feet  the  word  ^4<mis  seems  to  be 
onlj  an  Hellenic  form  of  snrfanW.  Also  the  Attic 
Xovs  was  equal  to  the  Roman  ooii^'m,  for  the 
l^oTiff  was  Uie  sixth  of  the  former,  and  the  sex- 
tarius  the  sixth  of  the  ktter.  Further,  the  Attic 
nutrttes  or  oinpAora  contained  12  x^^^^  and  the  Ro- 
man anaphora  contained  8  oongii ;  giving  for  the 
ratio  of  the  former  to  the  latter  3  :  2  or  1^  :  1. 
Again,  the  Attic  medimnus  was  the  double  of  the 
Roman  amphora,  and  was  to  the  metretes  in  the 
ratio  of  4  :  3  :  and  the  Roman  modiue  was  the 
sixth  of  the  Attic  medimmu^  and  the  third  of  the 
Roman  amphora.  Hence  the  two  systems  are 
connected  by  the  numbers  2  and  3  and  their 
multiples. 

How  and  when  did  this  relation  arise  ?  It  can- 
not  be  accidental,  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the 
Greek  system  was  modelled  upon  the  Roman, 
since  the  former  existed  long  before  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Greece.  We  must  therefore  suppose 
that  the  Roman  system  was  in  some  way  adapted 
to  the  Greek.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  the  uncial  system  of  division,  which  character- 
ised the  Roman  weighto  and  measures  [As  ;  Un- 
cia],  is  not  found  in  the  genuine  Roman  measures 
of  capacity  (for  the  use  of  the  e^foikue  as  the  unda 
of  the  aextariue  appears  to  have  originated  with 
the  Greek  physicians  in  later  times) :  and  this  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  adopted  in  the  Greek 
system  ;  the  Greek  amphora  being  divided  into  12 
Xotfs,  and  the  Roman  into  8  oomgU^  instead  of  12. 
In  the  Roman  foot  agRui*  besides  ihe  uncial  divi- 
sion, we  have  the  £rision  into  4  palmi  and  16 
digiHy  which  seems  clearly  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  division  into  4  iroXoioTal  and  16 
^AktvKoi,  It  seems  therefore  highly  probable  that 
the  Greek  system  of  measures  had  a  considerable 
influence  on  that  of  the  Romans. 

To  find  the  origin  of  this  comiection,  we  must 
4i  4 
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tlM  WMfthti,  for  both 
fcmdoa  on  woight 
nnn  ampliofm  or  qoftdmital  cwnninod  110 
(wbotW  of  wtM  or  wBtar  doot  bo*  b 
lad  tho  ooimi  10  pomdi.    Aln  Um 


Attic 


to  tho 
won  imdoiibtedly 
tho  fU 

talont  wmi  nckonod  oqwl  to  80 

•ad  conlUBod  60  ounaok     Thitnbn  tho  Attic 

min  hod  to  tho  Ronna  pound  tho  ntio  of  80  :  60 

or4:8. 

Now  if  wo  look  ot  tho  mbjoct  histocicaUy,  wo 
find  aU  tho  prindpol  foatono  of  tho  Ronaa  tjotam 
in  ozitloBco  at  oariy  at  tho  lino  of  Stfrim  ToUiai. 
Wo  mofl  thorelbn  look  6r  the  intradaction  of 
tho  Qraek  dommt  bfllbra  that  time  Atthateariy 
period  AthMf  does  not  appotf  to  hoTo  had  any 
contidonblo  comnoidal  mieitoawo  with  Italy, 
bat  otlier  Oreciaa  ttatot  had,  through  tho  ooloniet 
of  Magna  OiaoeiiL  Tho  PhooMant  at  a  Toiy  oariy 
period  had  a  tiafflo  with  tho  Tynheniani,  tho 
Aegiaotans  had  a  ookny  in  UmbrM,  and  Corinth 
and  her  cdonieo  were  in  interooono  with  the 
people  of  Cential  Italy,  beeideo  the  tmeeo  of  Corin- 
thian infloenoeupon  Rmbo,  which  are  preeorrod  in 
tho  legend  of  tho  Tarqainii.  It  it  therefore  to  tho 
Aeginetieo>Cofinthian  eriteni  of  weights  and  mea- 
sores  that  wo  most  lock  lor  tho  origin  of  Grecian 
influence  on  tho  Roman  system.  Now  tho  half  of 
the  Aegineton  mina  had  to  the  Rooun  poond  the 
mtio  of  10  :  9  ;  and  since  the  Aeginetan  mina  was 
to  tho  Attic  as  5  :  S»  we  ^  from  tho  comparison 
of  these  latios  tho  Attic  mma  to  the  Roman  poond 
as  4  :  S»  as  aboTe. 

(Biickh,  MttrUogi$A$  Umtermokmgtm^  tL  % 
10.)  [P.&] 

XYSTARCHUS.    [Oymnasidm,  p.  681,  b.] 

XY8TUS.    [Gymnabium,  p.  580,  b. ;  Ho». 
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ZACORI  ((dicepoi).  [AioiTut.] 
ZETE'TAB  (Cimr«0  ifupMian^  were  oztn- 
ordinary  officers,  appointed  by  the  Athenians  to 
disoorer  tho  anthois  of  some  crime  against  tho 
state,  aad  bring  them  to  justice.  Pablic  advocateo, 
tfvHryepoi  or  jcor^yopot,  were  sometimes  directed 
to  assist  them  in  this  duty.    Frequently  the 


of  Areopagus  performed  the  office  of  inquisitors  fior 
tho  state,  aad  indeed  it  was  the  duty  of  every  ma- 
gistrate to  assist  in  procuring  infbnnation  against 
oflRenden.  (Andoc.  d»  Myd.  S«  &«  6  ;  Dinarch.e. 
Dtmoatk,  pp.  90, 97,  ed.  8teph«)  Zirnrroi  were  more 
frequently  appointed  to  search  for  confiscated  pro- 
perty, the  goods  of  condemned  criminals  and  state 
debtors ;  to  receiTo  and  giro  information  against 
any  nenons  who  concoaIod»  or  assisted  in  conceal- 
ing them,  and  to  delirer  an  iuTentory  of  ail  such 
goods  (i»oypdf«iir)  to  the  proper  anthorities.  Tho 
delinquent  was  then  prosecuted,  either  before  the 
vmiucot^  or  it  might  be  before  the  (irnfral  thcan- 
■elves,  if  their  commissicn  extended  to  the  holding 
of  an  ih^fior(a  daeooriipiev.  Any  perMMi,  how- 
ever, who  thought  himself  entitled  to  the  goods, 
which  were  the  sobject  of  such  information,  or  to 
any  part  of  them,  might  prefer  a  complaint  against 
the  inquisitor  or  informer,  and  petition  to  hare  the 
goods  or  the  port  to  which  he  was  entitled,  or  their 
proceeds,  restored  to  him.  This  proceeding  was 
called  iy*wi<rKrittfUL  [SvNOici  ;  Paeacata- 
BOLLJ     Inquisitors  were  also  called  Maoriipcs. 
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On  one  partkolar  oeeasiao  a  set  of  < 
called  wvKkrfus^  were  appointed,  to  discover  the 
laupoity  of  the  oliprdis,  who  wcr  cmwemed  m 
•f  tuinay  tho  dsamaa^.  (Haspoct,  &«.  Zifry. 
ri$x  Baekh,  FM,  Seom.  tf  Aikmt,  pc  158,  2d 
ed. ;  Moitf,  AU,  Finoe.  pp.  110, 112»  566.)  See 
also  tho  spoaehes  of  LyauN^s  FybL  Am.  aad  dc 
AritiopkBem.  ICELK.} 

ZEUGITAE  ((«ir>?r«iX  [CmsuiL] 
ZONA,  dim,  ZOTiVLA^  abo  caOed  CI'NGU. 
LUM  «ifon|,  Atfs  Corr%H  Herod,  i.  215,  ir. 
9 1  fdrpayt  a  girdle  or  aone,  wom  abont  die  loiBi 
bybothoezesu  As  in  tho  caseof  aomeolheraEti- 
cissof  dressi  tho  distinctioo  between  the  male  aad 
fonalogirdlewasdenoledby  tlwuaeof  a  dinao- 
tiTO,  C6w^  or  (tirrif  beiqg  mora  properly  a  maaX 
(dnor  a  woMa^gMieu  (Mocris  Att:  «.  «.)  Tbe 
finer  kinds  of  girdles  were  made  bj  nettins. 
whenee  thomanafoctarer  of  themwas  called  (mm- 
TAiaot.    (Th.  ICagistor,  p.  413,  cd.  Oodo^ ; 


:  Dmnaat  p 


The  chief  use  of  this  aitido  of  draaa  was  is 
hold  up  tho  taaie  (((dswoAu,  Callim.  XNoau  1^2). 
which  was  more  especially  requisite  to  be  dene 
when  persons  were  at  woi^  on  a  joumej,  or  en- 
gaged in  hunting.  Hence  wo  see  uo  loins  girded 
m  tho  woodcuts  of  the  boatmaa  at  p.  512;  of  the 
shipbuilden  at  pp.  98,  141,  of  the  goai-berd  at 
p^  888,  of  tho  hunters  at  a  989,  and  of  Dim 
276.  Tho  C^  or  (tirT^  is  also  v 
many  ancient  statues  and  pictores  of  a 
as  worn  roond  the  cniass.  Among  tha  Roaaoi 
the  ICagistor  Equitam  wore  a  girdleof  red  leaiho. 
embroidered  with  needlowoik,  and  baring  its  tw 
aztrsmities  johied  by  a  very  splendid  and  dabonte 
gQldbaekla.  [Fibula^]  (Lydus,<i0  JITi^ii.  13.) 
The  girilo,  mentioned  by  Homer  {IL  it.  135,  v. 
539,  JL  77,  XL  236),  seems  to  hare  been  a  coo- 
stitaent  part  of  tho  caiiass,  serring  to  fimtm  it  br 
msans  Ota  bockle,  aad  also  affixding  an  additional 
protectifln  to  tho  body,  and  baring  a  short  kind  af 
petticoat  attached  to  i^  as  is  shown  in  the  figun 
of  tho  Greek  warrior  in  p.  712.  In  oonaeqnenoe 
of  the  use  of  the  girdlo  in  fostwiing  on  the  armoei; 
(i6vnw#Bi  or  C^tur^ai  meant  to  arm  omV-«b/ 
(Hom.  IL  xi  15),  aad  from  this  drcamstance 
Athene  was  worshipped  under  the  character  Za^ 
anipia,  (Pans.  ix.  17.  §  2.)  The  woodcuts  at 
ppb  712,  854  show  that  the  ancient  cniiaas  did  not 
deooend  low  enough  to  secure  that  part  of  the 
body,  which  was  coTored  by  tho  otnamental  kill 
or  petticoat  To  supply  this  defect  was  the  de< 
sign  of  tho  mkn  (jdrpa)^  a  braaen  belt  lined  pro- 
bably on  the  inside  with  leather  and  stofied  with 
wool,  which  was  worn  next  to  tho  body  (Horn. 
//.  ir.  137,  187,  ▼.  707,  857  ;  SchoL  w  IL  it. 
187),  so  as  to  cover  the  lower  port  of  the  abdo> 
men.  Tho  annexed  woodcut  ahows  the  ontsade 
and  insido  of  the  bronse  plate  of  a  mitia,  one 
foot  long,  which  was  obtained  by  BrSndsted 
{Bromm  i/'Siru^  p.  42)  in  the  isbnd  of  Eaboea, 
and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Royal  Librarr  as 
Paris.  We  observe  at  one  end  two  hdea  for  fost 
ening  tho  strap  which  went  behind  the  bodr, 
and  at  the  other  end  a  hook  fitted  piobablj  to 'a 
ring,  which  was  attachwi  to  the  strap.  A  pertioQ 
of  a  similar  brome  plate  is  eugravod  by  Caylos 
(A«%<r^N<.T.  pL96.  fig.  1). 

Hen  used  their  girdles  to  hold  money  instead 
of  a  purse.  (Phwt.  ^fere.  v.  2.  84;  Gellins,  xv 
12;  Sneton.  PtfeOL  16.)    The  waUet  [Pua]  was 
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foatened  to  the  girdle  ;  and  still  more  frequently 
the  fold  of  the  tonic,  formed  hj  tacking  it  up, 
and  called  mum,  was  used  as  a  pocket  to  carry 
whatever  was  necessary. 

As  the  girdle  was  worn  to  hold  up  the  gar- 
ments for  the  sake  of  business  or  of  work  requiring 
despatch,  so  it  was  loosened  and  the  tunic  was 
allowed  to  fall  down  to  the  feet  to  indicate  the 
opposite  condition,  and  more  especially  in  preparing 
to  perform  a  sacrifice  {vests  recincta,  Virg.  Aen,  iv. 
518;  Ovid,  Met.  vii.  1 82),  or  funeral  rites  (disdncti^ 
Sueton.  Jvff,  100;  vmndae^  Tibull.  iil  2.  18). 

A  girdle  was  worn  by  young  women,  even  when 
their  tunic  was  not  girt  up,  and  removed  on  the 
day  of  marriage,  and  therefore  called  i&vri  wapd^- 
yiitfi,  (Jacobs,  Antiol.  ii  p.  873 ;  wap$4yoy  furpTjif, 
Brunck,  AnaL  iii.  299;  Sen.  Oed.  ii.  3.  17;  Hom. 
Od.  V.  231  ;  Longus,  I  2  ;  Ovid.  Epitt,  Her.  ii. 
116,  ix.  66,  FestuB,  t.  v.  CHngulum;  Catull.  il  13, 
Ixiv.  28.)    The  Flora  in  the  museum  at  Naples 


(see  the  annexed  woodcut)  shows  the  appearance 
of  the  girdle  as  worn  by  young  women. 


A  horse^s  girth,  used  to  fiuten  on  the  saddle 
[Ephippium],  was  called  by  the  same  names,  and 
was  sometimes  made  of  rich  materials,  and  em- 
broidered in  the  most  elaborate  manner.  (Ovid. 
Rem.  Am.  236 ;  Claud.  Epig,  34,  36.)  These 
terms,  zona  and  amgulum,  were  also  used  to  sig- 
nify the  five  lones  as  understood  by  geographers 
and  astronomers.  (Virg.  Georg,  i.  233;  Plm.  H,N, 
ii,  68  ;  Macrobw  Som,  Sdp.  ii.)  [J,  Y.] 

ZOTHORUS  {Cw^pos  or  9<aC»A«a)9  the  friexe 
of  an  entablature.  (See  Columna,  p.  324,  a,  and 
the  woodcuts.)  [P.  S.] 


TABLES  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  MEASURES,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MONEY. 


II. 


IV. 

V. 
VI. 


Tauls 

I.  Greek  Measures  of  Xjength. 
(1)  Smaller  Measures. 
Roman  Measures  of  Length. 

(1)  Smaller  Measures. 
III.  Greek  Measures  of  Length. 

(2)  Land  and  Itinerar}'. 
Roman  Measures  of  Length. 

(2)  Land  and  Itinerary. 
Greek  Measures  of  Surface. 
Roman  Measures  of  Sur&ce. 
VII.  Greek  Measures  of  Capacity. 

(1)  Liquid  Measures. 
VIII.  Roman  Measures  of  Capacity. 

(1)  Liquid  Measures. 
IX.  Greek  Measures  of  Capacity. 

(2)  Dry  Measures. 

X.  Roman  Measures  of  Capacity. 
(2)  Dry  Measures. 
XL  Greek  Weights. 
XII.  Greek  Money. 
XIIL 'Roman  Weights. 

(1)  The  As  and  its  Uncial  Divisions. 
XIV.  Roman  Weights. 

(2)  Subdivisions  of  the  Uncia. 
XV.  Roman  Money.     (1)  Before  Augustus. 

XVI.  Roman  Money.    (2)  After  Augustus. 


In  the  construction  of  these  Tables,  the  same 
authoritiet  have  been  used  as  those  referred  to  in 
the  articles  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Particu- 
lar acknowledgment  is  due  of  the  assistance  which 
has  been  derived  from  the  Tables  of  Hussey  and 
Wurm.  The  Ust  two  Tables  (of  Greek  and  Roman 
money)  have  been  taken  without  alteration  from 
Mr.  Hussey *s,  because  they  were  thought  incapable 
of  improvement,  except  one  addition  m  the  Table 
of  Attic  money.  All  the  calculations,  however, 
have  been  made  de  novo,  even  where  the  results 
are  the  same  as  in  Mr.  Hussey^s  Tables. 

The  Tables  are  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  the 
corresponding  Greek  and  Roman  measures  in  direct 
comparison  with  each  other.  In  some  of  the  Tables 
the  values  are  given,  hot  only  in  our  several  mea- 
sures, but  also  in  decimals  of  a  primary  unit,  for 
the  purpose  of  fecilitating  calculations.  In  others, 
approanmate  tnUies  are  given,  that  is,  values  which 
differ  from  the  true  ones  by  some  small  fraction, 
and  which,  from  their  simplicity,  will  perhaps  be 
found  far  more  useful  for  ordinary  purposes  than 
the  precise  quantities,  while  the  error,  in  each  case, 
can  easily  be  corrected.  Fuller  information  will 
be  found  under  Mknsvra,  Numm  us,  Pondbra, 
and  the  specific  names.  [P.  S.] 
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TV  wmattrmii  tmdic  ttf  :Ke  p^f^,  cai  tht  iMtn  a  mad  h  Atfir^  m^  meml  eAmtm  ifii  fi  i^ 


*A€aTiW»t,  2.  a. 
*AUi,  l,a;  fi(>4.  t. 
•A>«A^^  1060.  •;  1062,  li. 
*A7«M;«ir  7|f«^,  730,  U 
•AymBo^fjpl,  28,  b. 
•Ar7*v«;«,  94.  b. 
^ATT^Mt.  94.  b, 
^Ayyo^nni,  b33.  b. 
*Ay4\urr9i,  28.  b. 
•A7#A4r7n.  2H,  b. 
•A7«Ai|,  28.  b. 
'ATiitfO.  29.  ■. 
•Ayr^i,  242,  •. 
'ATTr^MT,  242,  a. 
'ArrW.  242,  a. 
•At^t-P,  103,  a. 
'A7V01M,  790,  b. 
'Atxi^Aii.  366,  a ;  5  '8,  U 
'Aymvpa,  791,  a. 
•A7r/Tirf.  613,  b. 
'Ayopd,  32.  a. 

„      Tvfatvffa,  35,  a. 

„      vA^AiMTo,  35,  b ;  304,  a ; 
4od,  h. 
'Ay0par({^f .  18,  ■ ;  36,  b, 
'Ay6pat  wAijtf«#^,  35,  b. 
*A70(iNirr^ff,  36,  a. 
•ATpo^iw  7pa^.  36.  h. 
'ATpo^  r<(fuii,  804,  b. 
'Aypdipw  lurdXXm  Jpufti,  37,  a. 
'A7pid(riof,  224,  a. 
*Aypu»t^ta,  72,  a. 
*A7poZp(of,  892,  a. 
*Aypoi'6fioi,  72,  b ;  023,  V. 
^Ayporipaa  h^ffim,  72,  b. 
'A7viaf,  226,  a. 
'AyvpfUs,  453,  b. 
'ATvpT'o^i  73,  a. 
'A7X«rT«(«,  694,  a ;  605,  b. 

'Aym^X^*  3^  *• 
*A7^«f ,  32  a  ;  402,  b. 

„     Ar^Mirroi.  1131.  b. 

,.    W^ifroi,  399.  b ;  1 131 .  b. 
*AymwiaT9i,  167,  a. 
'ATwroSfirai,  32,  a. 
*Aywue4Tcu^  32,  a. 
-'ASSi^,  "AUi^if ,  14.  a. 
'A8cia,  14,  a  ;  79.  a. 
*A8r\^8ovf ,  595,  b. 
*A8«X^f ,  595,  b. 
'AUinroToi,  592,  a. ;  705,  a. 
17.  b. 
b. 


^A8M^«r,  |]05,a. 
*AtamiTm^  22,  a. 
'ArlffiTM,  970,  a. 
'A<«^rri«.129,a. 
*A«ri{r,  149.  b  ;  523,  b. 
'Am^M,  523.  b. 
*A«Xvr«£,  166.  b. 
•A^AiTTptf,  166,  b. 
'AeA^drrai,  32.  a ;  856,  il 
AiivfM,  18,  a. 
Ai7MAiff,  1153,b. 
AJyatop^U,  1154,  a. 
Aiyaifnm  UfHi,  20,  a. 
Ai7(.xw,  20.  b. 
Ai)^.20.  b. 

Af>«r^p«f,  59,a;  151.  b. 
AMbwira.  73,  b, 
ALcik.  100,  a. 
A2K(«t  tt«i|.  73,  a. 
AXrry^m.  22.  a  ;  1054,«. 
Ahrtmit,  225,  a. 
Al(.  149,  a. 

AZ^vyiv^nrt.  27,  a ,  33.  a. 
AixM*.  587,  a. 
AixM»f<p".  587.  b. 
'AmuKW,  'Amlni,  2,  b. 
*A«»«M^  ^>«irrfxi|,  903,  b. 
'Ajcirvwf ,  789.  a. 
'Ac^MT,  786,  a. 
'Ajwrot,  786,  a, 
*A«yi4«rrar,  769.  b. 
'A«/*«r,  634,  b. 
'AxoV'  /'•'^v^^pC'K  93,  b. 
*A«0r«rf,  832.  a. 
*A«^rru>r,  589,  a. 
'Atnrric^,  689,  b. 
'A«^  139.  a. 
'Aji^itf^ia,  304,  a. 
'AjqMtfirMr,  433.  a. 
'AiKfOK^poM,  789,  b. 
'A«y>^«ior,  433,  a. 
*Ajcp^0M,451.  b;  10i3.a. 
'AMpow6ku  iyytypififUnt,  ^, 

37,  a. 
'AK^^mXir.  6.  b;  1175,  a. 
*Ai(p«<rr^Ai9r,  786,  a. 
*AKpoar6iu»p^  543,  b. 
'AKpo^Ctnoif,  543,  b. 
'Aji^oxcif><a,583,a. 
'Ajcpam)pk([€iF,  7.  a ;  995,  b. 
*AKpttT(iptmf,  6,  b. 
'Axria,  8.  b. 
'Ajmpof.971.a. 
'Ajcimc^,  587,  a. 
'Aic«r.  589,  a. 


»,74.a. 

74.  a. 

74.  a- 

.453.bw 
'AA«C  1003.  b. 
-AA«k,74.a. 
'AAA\ap«rMr,  234,  «. 
•jfclfba.  75.  b. 
'AAc^rrw.  75,  b. 
'AA««Ti^Mr.7d,a;  190.  a- 
'AA^rts.  22,  b. 
'AAi«,32,b. 

*AXiM^xt.  583,  a  ;  714,  a. 
'AAoiMi,  74.  bL 
'AAAcW,  729.  b. 
'AAX^or-AAA<,75.b. 
-AA^883.b. 
•AA^,  1004,  a. 
*AA#7^7paf«.76.b. 
'AAr>i«»  7paf«.  76.  b. 
'AXa-iyMT,  1008.  b. 
'AXt^o.  585,  a. 
*AX»rflttr.  257.  a. 
*AA«rar,  257.  a. 
'AA^tf,  257,  a. 
*AA^r«,831.a. 
AXi^rt^XV.  831.  a. 
'AAf<riSM«.  436.  a. 
*AAM,76,b. 
AAm,76,  b. 
'AXMk,  ar  'AAi^,  53.  a. 
'AAm,  53,  a. 

•A#i<a.l47,b;  585.b;923,ib 
'A^4roS»,  587,  b  ;  923,  a. 
'Afiaf^vAo,  76,  b. 
*AitmpAaui^  76,  b. 
'AfiCXMAifWoMr,  3,  b. 
'AfiMK^etms  ypm^,  3,  b. 
'A#cC^XAa,  2.  a. 
'AfOpoiria,  78,  b. 
-A«m.  79,  a. 
•A^unKTia,  79.  a. 
'AfOfyn.  825.  h. 
*AfKnx^,  79,  a. 
*A|cvirrap«f,591,  b. 
'A/anNrr4p,  91,  a. 
'A*«n<,  91.  a. 
'A/i^u^«,  79.  a. 
*Afi^ttXi|0Tpar,  969.  b. 
*A/i^t««A9t.  791.a. 
'AH^cS^  136.  a. 
'Afi^£SovAM.  1034,  b. 
'Afu^ipifua,  82,  b. 
'A/i^iAiA<viM,  425,  b. 
'A/t^I«r.  1 105,  U. 


'Aft^^ucT^ant,  79,  •• 
*KfuplopKta,  82,  b. 
'Aft^TpdrrvAoy,  1105,  b.  ' 
*Kiupur9irr^»»  S96,  b. 
*AtuplaroiJMt,  791,  a. 
*tn»jpt^op€6s,  90,  a. 
'Aiupi^rrts,  769,  b  ;  975,  a. 
"Atiipoptlfs,  90,  a ;  971,  a. 

„        fitrfnrrfis,  762,  a. 
'AfLpufioffta,  82,  b. 
'AfufH0Tli€s,  976,  a. 
'AMaSaBfjLoi,  424,  b. 
'Ayo«oAfZf,  1074,  b. 
'AnryKOibf,  240,  b. 
*AyayKOTpo^  168,  a. 
'Anryxo^oyfa,  168,  a. 
'AvdryXvwra,  92,  a. 
'Aj^7\i^  92,  a. 
'AyayvApuru,  1145,  b. 
'Aya7«orqf  5ficif,  92,  a. 
'Ai^ayidyta,  92,  a. 
'Ayaiutta,  106,  a. 
*AM04fuvra,  432,  b  ;  1063,  a. 
'AyeucaXvwriipM,  738,  a. 
'Aj^cio,  92,  a. 
Amicci^^  432,  b. 
AjfdKtu}¥,  92,  a. 
'AytucaHitMra,  583,  a. 
'ApuKkirHipta,  92,  b. 
'Ai^aicAuwnUiy,  857,  b. 
'AyditXanpop,  673,  b. 
•Aj^poTtt.  92,  b ;  122,  b. 
'Ajfdieropw,  1105,  a. 
'AvaAn/i^iOy  94,  a. 
"Aval,  990,  a. 
'AvaloT^iOy  94,  a. 
'AMi{vp(8«f,  213,  a. 
'Aydwaurrot,  344,  b. 
*AyaTT^0'«iy,  484,  b. 
'Ayd^wrif,  101,  b. 
'Apdirtfun,  890,  b. 
•AyoToX^,  155,  b. 
*Ayavfiaxfov  7/mi^,  94,  a. 
'Aird4>opor,  143,  a. 
'AirSpcw,  1088,  b. 
'AySpub,  1063,  a. 
'Ay8po7M(ifia,  94,  b. 
'AySfMXmf^ta,  94,  b. 
'Ay8/N>X^ioir,  94,  b 
'Ay8poM^9)},  149,  b. 
'AMipmtfM,  425,  a. 
'AySponrmT,  423,  b. 
'hv^lAwos,  478,  b. 
'Afi^ioSovx,  595,  b. 
'Airc^M^t,  595,  b. 
Vb^cto.  98,  b. 
'ApBrn-tipta,  411,  b. 
'Apewrvpi^,  223,  a ;  224.  a, 
'Ap$*ff4>6pta,  98,  b. 
'Atretnmfuwia,  399,  a ;  403,  b. 
'Ai^oSor,  1128,  a. 
'AnnrAot,  135,  a. 
'Avrcof ,  225,  a. 
'Arrty6¥tta,  99,  a. 
•Arr»7pa^#rj,  578.  a. 
•ArriTpo^,  93,  a ;  99,  b. 
'Ai^tSmrir,  98,  b. 
'AyrlKfi^is,  399,  a. 
'Avr(y<(cia,  100,  a, 
*Arritrrp€wra,  590,  b. 
*Amrliai(rif,  266,  b. 
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'Arr/TwrM,  1181,  a. 
'Arrupewla,  773,  b. 
•ArrA/a,  100,  a. 
"A^Tu^,  101,a;297,b. 
*Arrv/io<rfa,  92,  b ;  99,  b. 
*Annro^oy,  221,  a. 
'A^inr,  1014,  a. 
"Alor^j,  183,  a. 
"M^y,  378,  a. 
"Aop,  577,  a. 
*Awdyt\oi,  28.  b. 
'AmtTwy^,  460,  a. 
*Avcpro6pta,  101,  a. 
'Avarooptos,  225,  a. 
'Aworovpuiy,  224  a ;  225,  a. 
'Aira^Aoi,  738,  a. 
'AvtttfKurHipta,  738,  a. 
*AT«Affv0€p(a,  705,  a. 
'ATcXcMc^r,  704,  a. 
"AwOiXa,  573,  a. 
'ArfAAaZDt,  223,  a;  224,  a. 
^AinruanuFfiSs,  514,  a. 
*A«o«a9pa,  939,  b. 
'ATotfrfn/y,  394,  b. 
Aw©7oriic<J»,  225,  a. 
*A«o7pci4>^,  103,  a. 
'AworypdifMgp,  103,  b. 
'AvoBdicrai,  1047,  b. 
•A»<J«€«r/ioj,  764,  b ;  1075,  a. 
'AwoBfpeartia,  76,  a. 
'Avp^mr,  618,  a. 
'AwoiKla,  313,  b.  • 
'AvoiKoi,  313,  b. 
'AmuHipu^tf,  103,  b. 
'A«<hcXi|ro(,  27,  b. 
'AiroXct^ewr  Sfm;,  418,  a. 
'AvoAA^'ia,  104,  a. 
*ATO/ia75aAiai,  305,  b. 
*Aimw4fii^tM  8(in|,  418,  a. 
'A!r6^aiif,  918,  b. 
'Aw6ffirrra,  104,  b. 
*AToaraio'iw  HIkti,  104,  b« 
'AvmrroXcZr,  104,  b. 
'AwvruxurfUi,  1183,  a. 
*AiroTcXc<r^TiK^f,  144,  b. 
'ATorcMay,  436,  b. 
•A»0T(ui|/4a,   436,  b;    470,  a: 

6  J  4,  b. 
'AvoTi/nrro/,  764,  a. 
*Aie6^<ris,  104,  a. 
•Awii^ii,  99,  a ;  100,  a ;  1 28,  a. 
'A»«j[wp<£,  104,  a. 
•A»o^pitt€j  Wpoi,  104,  b. 
•AToxtvoTOKeiv,  122,  b ;  271,  a. 
'Awox*tpOTOpla,  271.  a. 
'Avpoirrcurfov  ypoA/ii,    108,    a : 

123,  b. 
'AwMfjwria,  513,  a. 
'Apa<({<rrvAof,  1106,  a. 
•ApdT«o,  117,a. 
*Ap€i\n,  889,  b. 
'ApevXis,  889,  b. 
•Af»ya««if,  1154,  b. 
*Aprflas  ypa^,  133,  a. 

„      p6fios,  133,  a. 
'Apy6pu>y,  808,  b. 
'Aforvpfou  8{ff)},  133,  b. 
'AipyvpiTts  TTj,  132,  b. 
*A)>7v/ioicoircibi',.13d,  b. 
"Apyvpof,  132. 
*Aj>7vp(6yirroi,  1034,  b. 
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*Apyi6,  153.  a. 
'Apid}aoy,  655,  a. 
*A/>8cb'ioi',  555,  a. 
'Ap9to&fipa,  1001,  a. 
"Apdis,  1001,  a. 
'AJ^ciof,  225,  a. 

„      n6yos,  126,  b. 
"AptaKOff  345,  b. 
'A/iM(8ycia,  133,  b. 
'Apiartpoffrdfrcu,  280,  a, 
'AJvurr^ySi}!',  127,  a. 
'ApurroKparia,  134,  a. 
'ApKTcfo,  214,  a. 
*ApKT€^fiy,  214,  a. 
*ApKT€i€<r$at,  214,  a. 
"A/Mproi,  214,  a. 
"A/MCTot  fJieyi\fi,  147,  a. 

„      /uiirp<£,  147,  a. 
ApKTOvpos,  148,  a. 
*A/>irro^»<iAa{,  148,  a. 
"ApKus,  989,  b. 

•A/)/ia,378.a;585,b;  753,  b. 
'ApfAdfut^a,  585,  b. 
'Apfjury^,  910,  a. 
•AfvwKk,  778,  b. 
*Apfioyucfi,  773,  a. 
'Af raff(;,  882,  a. 
'^Aporpop,  117,  b. 
'Apov^,  138,  a;  753,  b. 
'Apwaryii,  586,  b. 
'AfnraT^s  ypatpv,  586,  a. 
•A/nrcwrrAr,  586,  b. 
•Afrmj,  618,  a. 
'AAM»*>«S  137,  b. 
*AfiPn<p6poi,    137,  b;    871,  b, 

1100,  a. 
•Af»T((ft|,  137,  b. 
'ApTOftlrios,  224,  a. 
'ApTffiiina,  138,  a. 
*ApT9fdffio9,   223,   a;    224,  a; 

225,  a. 
'ApTf/juaiAy,  224,  a;  225,  a. 
"AprM  ^  ircpiTT^  wedCfty,  863,  a. 
*ApTuiC«''i  863,  a. 
*ApTuurfji6s,  863,  a. 
*ApT<nrot6s,  921,  a. 
'Ainow&KBu,  305,  b ;  921,  b. 
'AprovAKtSts,  305,  b. 
'Ai»r^fis,  1204,  a. 
'Ai^^mya,  185,  b. 
^Apxtup^aim,  271,  a;  443,  b. 
'ApXHoy,  119,  a. 
•A/)X^,  124,  a. 

'Apxny^Tns,  470,  b. 

*A/iX^po^  11 9,  a. 
'Apxup^s,  167,  a  ;  225.  a. 
*ApxiB^pos,  389,  a ;  1126,  a. 
^ApXtrwrovla,  123,  a. 
*ApXt^9*n'0¥uHi,  120,  a. 
*A^X"'^<'^>  ^  126»  *• 
'A/ix"'c^<^'>  973,  a. 
"ApX^t^,  121,  b;  124,  a. 

„      iv^fus,  123,  a. 
'A/iX<6>^r*884,  b;  1102.b. 
'AffifuySos,  183,  b. 
'Ao-ctfc^os  7pa^,  142,  a. 
'Ao-lXAa,  142,  b. 
^AcTKdyrris,  674,  a. 
'AaKa^kris,  1 130,  b» 
'A<r«cXi|ir(eia,  141,  b. 
*AaKoi,  1203,  b. 
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*Antm\tarti6tf  141,  b« 
*A<rwiBttoif,  787,  ■• 
•A<nri5l<r»fn,  787,  a. 
'Ainr(f,  297,  s. 
*A<nrurral,  135,  t. 
*Aff<rdpto¥t  141,  a. 
*Affrip9S  iyoBowotoi,  144,  b. 

„       irUemvoif  144,  b. 

„       KOKowotol,  144,  b. 
•Aerpdin*  464,  a. 
*Airrpdiya\0Sy  143.  b ;  1095,  a. 
'AffTparfUu  ypeupii,  144,  a. 
"Affrpw,  rh,  162,  b. 
"ArrvXos,  1105,  b. 
*A<rTw6fMi,  165,  a. 
'A<rvA/a,  165,  a. 
'AovAor,  165,  a« 
•At4\m,  166,  a;  1103,  b. 
*Ari^a,  168.  a. 
"Ar^iof,  168,  b. 
*ArXay«yf<!r,  150,  b. 
'ArAorrcf,  170,  a. 
'ArpoKTos,  665,  a. 
A^dvroMf,  225,  a. 
AbMfms,  183,  a. 
AAAtiOa,  1185,  a. 
A0\((ot  d^  425,  a. 
AM,  425,  a. 
AOKnrpiStt,  1131,  b. 
A&A<(s,779,a;1130,b. 
AifA^ia,  977,  a« 
AZpa  irfplxovpor,  892,  b. 
AvroicpaTopiic^s,  225,  a« 
A&roMoX/ar  Tpa^i^,  183,  a. 
Airr^fun,  183,  a. 
A&roTcXV  8<«n,  404,  b. 
Aina^la,  454.  a. 
*A^aviM»rai,  366,  a. 
'A0f<rtf,  610,  a.  1055.  b. 
'A^MTol,  592,  a  \  705,  a ;  1 139,  a. 
'A^cT^pior  Vtw^i  1138,  b. 
'AtpOvros  ilfidpa,  1090,  a. 
'A^f5fW/ia,  1062,  b. 
'A^Acurror,  787,  a. 
"Aipotot,  180,  a. 
A0op/i^»  9licn,  102,  b. 
'A^parror  rovf ,  784,  b. 
'A^>po9Urm,  102,  b. 
*A^Urtos,  225,  a. 
'Ax<b^,  6,  a. 
•Ax^Tc^,  1173,  a. 
"A^ln^i,  95,  a. 
'Aiiflt,  108,  a. 


BaSf>^/uos,  224. 
Bajm}f»(a.  183,  b;402,b» 
BoKxuHi,  1004,  b. 
BoXantypo,  943.  b. 
BoAoyciby,  183,  b. 
BoAoi'ci^s,  184,  b. 
Ba\ayoB<(Nir,  943,  b. 
B«U.ayos,  943,  b. 
BaAdvrioy,  732,  b. 
BaA^fs,435.a;1055»b. 
BoAAiir^/,  863,  a« 
BipcSpov,  196,  b. 
Bi^tfiTor,  -Of,  721,  a. 
Baa-etytmdr  1 139,  b 
Bdurat^s,  1139,  a. 
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BodrUcia,  198,  a. 
B«uriXc^f,  123,  a;  990,  a. 
BaatKiwra,  123,  a. 
BoaUiOT,  226,  a« 
BoalXiiro^a,  123,  a;  412,  a. 
B«uricay(a,  621,  b. 
BdvHwos  6^0a\^6s,  521,  b. 
Barfip,  1055,  b. 
B€€at^ws  9itcn,  201,  a. 
BcX^vil.  13,  b. 
BcXoWf,  13,  b. 
B«i^i8aior.  225,  a. 
B€p9i^la,  201,  a. 
Bcpordnif /3^ffTpvxM.  154,  a. 

„      vX^Kc^MV,  154,  a. 
BifA^f ,  624,  b. 
B^fM,  440,  b;  577,  a;  751,  b; 

1148.  b. 
Biai«y  Siani.  202,  a. 
Bi€wu,  1006,  a. 
BttfAio^mf,  202,  a. 
Bi«A(oy,  703,  b. 
BiBoZn,  203,  b. 
Borof,  203,  a. 
Bi^f.  126.  a. 
Bi^,  203,  b. 
BKdfint  Hkv,  203,  b ;  513,  a. 
BAo^,  1007.  b. 
BAa^M,  1007,  b. 
BooAfor,  224.  a. 
BoifSp^fuo,  204,  a. 
Boftfyofu^,  223,  a ;  224,  a. 
Boii«o<,  868,  a« 
BoMTTcipx^f ,  -OS,  204,  a. 
BoXlt,  256,  b. 
Bopwr/iol,  239,  b. 
B«p«cHr/i^f ,  209,  b. 
BoTaififffji6s,  52,  a, 
B<»ravo/iai>Tf<a,  417,  b. 
BoMU,  29,  a. 
BoiMcdrios,  224,  a. 
Bo^cpos,  -MS,  59,  a. 
BouXc^cws  TPo^,  2 13,  a;  972»  a. 
BouXcvH)pioy,  212,  b;  377,  b. 
BouX4,  209,  b. 
Bovf,  812,  b. 
BovT^M,  410,  a. 
Bov^ta,  410,  a. 
Boi^MS,  410,  a. 
BoArai,  209,  a. 
Bo«»rDs,  148,a. 
Bpaffcls,  32,  a. 
Bpofcvroi,  32,  a. 
BpeuriUia,  213,  b. 
Bpavpwyco,  214,  a. 
Bpoyrciby,  11 83,  a. 
B^Aos,  703,  a. 
Bwcdmi,  215,  a. 
B^ios,  224,  a. 
Bv(r<r6f,  216,  a. 
B«/u(s,  116,  a. 


rihTOfu^^  989,  b. 
r<iA«s.  28,  b. 
rofoiXia,  567,  a. 
roAirAufo'.  223,  a. 
rc^copM,  670,  b. 
r<(fiof ,  735,  b. 
rav\6s,  218,  a. 


rtA^orrcf,  1154.b. 
rrAwrorwo^,  867,  b« 
rcrcflAioAiryJa,  144,  b. 
rcrcior,  196,  b. 
rcr^oTM,  558,  a. 
Tdptcts,  .44,  b. 
rcyrqroi,  290,  a;  1154.  b. 
rliwf,  290,  a  ;  1154,  b. 
rcpoipoi,  412,  a. 
Npcvos,  624,  a. 
rcparovAiros,  624,  a. 
rffpe^,  412.  a. 
rtpdrrtos,  223,  a. 
rcpoiNr(cs377,  b;  570,  a. 
rc/^o,  674,  a- 
rcpMrk.  572,  a. 
r^^wpa,  936,  b. 
rc^C«<y,  454,  a. 
r«^c^yu4$f.  454,  a. 
r«oiHpoi,  570,  b  ;  1154  b. 
r^TyAs^s,  240.  a. 

TXtD^y  812,  b. 

rAcMcof,  1201,  b. 

TA^Itf,  1202,  a. 

TAmwis,  1130,  b. 

IVrf^oAor,  673,  b. 

rp»p€6s,  551,  b. 

rH^Mf,  14,  b. 

rHfi^MT,  615, a ;  806,  a;  930,  i. 

ro^ry^,  240,  a. 

ropruubf ,  225,  a. 

rpoldioK  iKtMeptnr,  891,  a. 

,.      i<n(r^,  892.  a. 

„      XMcolrior,  892,  a. 

„       ourrriJc^j%  891,  a. 

„      o2voii|p<(y,  892,  a. 
TpafH'wrtuiv  \ii^iapxyc6^,  392,  !>• 

„  ^pOT/MJC^,  15.  ■- 

rpiyi^urr«^,  6,  b ;  21 1,  b;  577,  b. 
rp<vv«l.  1055,  b. 
rpcviftnv  't^  vofCcv,  562,  a. 
rpoifWi,  578,  a;  899,  b. 
Tpo^  ieyafiiou,  735,  b. 

„      Aypo^iov,  36,  b. 

„       iefpd^w  ftrrdXXav,  37.  a. 

„       iXtyiav,  76,  b. 

„      AfiiexArws,  2,  b. 

„       iumv/taxiov,  94,  a. 

„       ^vpotfToo-iov^     108,   »; 
123,  b. 

„       ipyfoj.  133,a. 

„      Ap«n^».  ^86,  a. 

„ '     A<r<«c(as,  142. 

„      AtfTporclos,  144,  a. 

„      abrofwKfas,  183,  a. 

„       /SovAc^ocws,      213,    a; 
972,  a. 

„      SciAlos,  368,  b. 

„      Sdcao-fiov,  385,  b. 

„       9i}/uNiia,  402,  b. 

„       ^fN»8oic/aff,  385,  b. 

„       Soipoecydu.  1223,  a. 

„      MpMi',  385,  b« 

„       fifTfum,  690.  a. 

„      ^(TpovQs,  470,  a. 

„       Ineup^cttf ,  606,  a 

„       ma,  402,  b. 

„      itpoovXias,  607,  b. 

„      Kwccyaidovt  735,  b. 

„       jcttToA^cws   T«v   Mm*. 
256,  a. 


Tpcupii  kartuncowTts,  257,  a. 

„  KXoinist  300,  a. 

„  Xtntoramiov,  679,  a. 

„  XtifroarparioVf  679,  a. 

„  AciToro^fov,  144,  a. 

„  iua9^t»s  oUov,  764,  a. 

„  fiMX^las,  16,  b. 

„  rofAlcfwros    UmpBopaSf 

803,  b. 

„  (cWar,  1223,  a. 

„  dt{nyaftiov,  736,  b. 

„  mpayotas,  865,  a. 

„  xapai^fUfP,  866,  b. 

„  trapearpw€tlas,  866,  b, 

M  vapturypaipTiff  868,  a. 

„  vapoyoiy€las,  958,  b. 

„  irpo^ias,  962,  a. 

„  ^opiirii,  462,  a  ;  994,  b. 

„  <rv*co^orr(af,  1080,  a. 

„  rpa^fiarot    fx    irpoi^iaf, 

1148,  a. 

„  rvpaaviBof,  962,  a« 

„  (^p«wf,  622.  a. 

„  ^oeoXiis,  623,  b. 

„  ^fjMKtiaSf  895,  a. 

„  ipap/idKwy,  896,  a. 

„         ^pOf      TCM^     ik9V$4p»tf, 

898,  a. 

„      ^wi;,  897,  a. 

„      ^9v9ryypa4nif,  971,  b. 

„       ^(vioK\riT€las,  972,  a. 
r^^ur^,  899,  b. 
rpo4>is,  903,  a. 

rpJ^f,  22,  a;  989,  b;  1034,  a. 
rpwnpo/idxoh  688,  b, 
rp6(r^s,  688,  b. 
r^5,  117,b. 
ru/mi0-f4pxi7r,  681,  a. 
Tvfiycuriapxos,  681,  a. 
Fvfiydinov,  679,  a. 
rvfiMurToi,  681,  b;  682,  b. 
rvftrfyrtoi,  684,  a. 
rv/ur^oi,  135,  a. 
rv/anJTtf*  136,  a.;  684,  a. 
Vvfj»oi,  135,  a. 
rv/iyoroiSfo,  684,  a. 
rv/i»6s,  808,  b. 
TwcuKOKScfAM,  584,  b. 
rweuKovSfjMt,  684,  b. 
TwmKmrens,  423,  b. 
rvi^  Acrror^,  892,  b. 

„    oiTAi}.  892,  b. 
T»fnn6s,  126,  b. 


AqS94>6ptos,  224,  a. 
AfSotf^cu',  1093,  a. 
A<flovpry6s,  1093,  a. 
Af  Sovxos,  463,  b. 
AflUSoXa,  382,  a. 
Aai8^«fa,  382,  a. 
Aots,  1093,  a. 
Aaiciot,  225,  a. 
Aatrpol,  410,  a. 
AoJCTi/Aiof ,  95,  a. 
Aoim/XoS^X^nt  751,  b. 
A(£fCTu\or,  322,  b ;  382,  b. 
AJXios,  224,  a. 
Aatvapirtuiv  xP^P^^i  382,  b. 
Aofidrpios,  224,  a. 
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Aa^uoiVi7oi,  390,  b. 
AafuKr/a,384,a;  485,  b;  929,  a. 
Aoitdci;,  384,  a. 
AdytuTfta  i^orcp^Aouy,  626,  b. 

„         irtp^irXow,  626,  b. 
Aavif,  674,  a;  1097,  a. 
Aap€tic((f ,  384,  b. 
A^r,  1093,  a. 
Aauptnri^potf  384,  b. 
Aciy/io,  388,  a. 
AciJccAi<rra/,  388,  a. 
AeUi7,  408,  b. 
AciAiof  7pa^,  388.  b. 
Afiirvoi',  303.  a ;  304,  b. 
Atiwyo<p6poi,  845,  b. 
AcKoSopx^t  385,  b. 
AcicadoSxoi,  386,  b. 
Acicaf>x^ci,  385,  b. 
AtKatrfi6Sf  77,  a ;  385,  b. 
A9Kd(rrvXoSf  1105,  b. 
Acirarc^ty,  214,  a. 
AcicaTcvra/,  388,  a. 
AtKUTwrfipiop,  388,  a. 
Acjninf.388,a;  800, b;  1103,b. 
AtKarrfKAyoi,  387,  b. 
AcKarwvcu,  387,  b. 
AcATa»T((v.  149,  b. 
AcA^rr,  149,  b. 
Ac\4»6ria,  389,  b. 
AcA^ior,  223,  a. 
A€\<pis,  149,  b;  389,  b. 
Ad/iyiov,  673,  b. 
Ac^uxTTfiTou,  280,  a. 
A^pfia,  882,  a. 
A^^l^is.  282,  b. 
Ac^/io^^Xoircf,  693,  a. 
AtfffjMrfipioy,  240,  b. 
A«4nro(rioyavra<,  592,a;  705,  a. 
AcirrcpoTwvtcrr^f,  611,  b. 
Awripios,  1203,  a. 
AmTtpvr&rfiot,  667,  a. 
A^/ia,  648,  a. 
A^Aia,  389,  a;  865,8. 
Afi/Meyoryoi,  1086,  a. 
Arinapx^io^ios,  225,  a. 
A^/io^Xoti  389,  b. 
Atitiiryopoi,  1086,  a« 
AtifiiiTf^  390,  a. 
Afifiirrpios,  225,  a. 
AiifiiiirpaTa,  390,  a. 
Aiifuovpyoi,  6,  b ;  314,  a  j  390,  b  ; 

670,  a;  1164,  b. 
A^o',  593,  a;  1139.  b. 
AfifiAcotyot,  693,  a. 
AiifiOKpofria,  390,  b. 
ArifJunroiriTOSf  391,  b. 
A^MOs,  391,  b. 
Atifi6<na  ypdfjLfwra,  8,  a. 
An/JiSaioi,  391,  b. 
Ai}fu{(rioir,  23,  a ;  119,  a. 
ArifAScias,  593,  a. 
An^oi,  392,  b. 
Ata€<vrfiptat  395,  a. 
Aia^i7s,  283,  a. 
Aia7pa^(S,  449,  b. 
AiditifM,  395,  a. 
AioStKcurto,    396,  b  ;    696,  b : 
897,  b. 
„       m\'^pw,  15,  a. 
„        rrjt  hrucK^poVf  467,  b. 
AiaSoact^,  400,  a;  1126,  b. 
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AidCwfut,  1075,  a ;  1226,  b. 
AtaC<&fjMra,  1121,  a. 
Aiaeray  396,  b. 
Auurnral,  396,  b. 
AtoiTiTTiic^,  396,  b. 
AidKptoif  1155,  a. 
Au^iaprvpiaf  92,  b. 
Aia^ucurrfyoMri^,  399,  b. 
Aidfurpos  Walpa,  892,  b. 
Aioyo^i/,  400,a;  1126,  b. 
Atdoria,  400,  b. 
AidarvXos,  1106,  8. 
AiavXos,  1066,  b. 
Aiax^VwroWa,  271,  a* 
Atdxpwros  cTo/pa,  892,  b. 
Aia^i^^ir,  400,  a. 
AtSouricaAut^,  628,  a. 
Al9pax/*oy,  438,  b. 
Ai9ufu>i,  150,  b. 
AicAjcuorfySa  irafCc^'^y  ^82»  ^ 
Atiipts,  426,  b. 
Aural  iixiM^voi,  458,  a. 
Auir^Xcta,  410,  a. 
Au«t{\ia,  410,  a. 
Aucflurr^piov,  401,  a. 
AiKQurri^s,  401,  b ;  806.  a. 
AuceurrucSy,  402,  b. 
AdrcXAo,  707,  b. 
AIkti,  402,  b 

„     a!«c(af,  100,  a. 

„     iwrywyns,  92,  a. 

„    a^tiSiKOf,  106,  b. 

„     itwa\tb^wt,  418,  a. 

„     &Toir^/i4'cc05,  418,  a. 

„     iarocTTourlov,  104,  b ;  1 23,  bw 

„     iath  trvjiUXwv,  1081,  a. 

„    iatpSakKirros,  403,  a. 

„     iarpwrraffiov,  123.  b. 

„     hfryvpioVf  133,  b. 

„     a^orrX^i,  404,  b, 

„     hupopiiais,  102,  b. 

„     fif€cu^ws,  201,  a. 

„     3ia(w,202,a;  479.b. 

„     fi\di»ni,  93,  b;    203,  b.* 
613,  a. 

„    iyy^f,  461,  a. 

„     ivouciou,  461,  a. 

„     i^aywyris,  479,  a. 

„    .i^cup4crws,  479,  a. 

„     ^lo^Aijj,  456,  a. 

„     irirpaipapx'flfuiTos,  1 159,b 

„    kpcofuciit  475,  b. 

„     KoBv^ws^  578,  b. 

„     Kamryoplas,  217,  a. 

„    Koicnyopiov,  217.  a, 

^,     KOJCoAoyfas,  217,  a. 

„    KeufOTfJoowi',  217,  a. 

„     ini^ov,243,  a;  461,  a. 

„     icAoiriyt,  300,  a. 

„    Xtiwofjutprvplw,  93,  b: 
613,  a. 

„    Xoaoptwf  217,  a, 

„    fiurtfow,  764,  a. 

„    tua$^tws  oUov,  764,  ?. 

„     o/ici'as  823,  b. 

„     oMof,  461,8. 

„     wapaKOTaBiiKyis,  102,  b. 

„    Tpott^Ttpopas,  962,  b. 

„    wpou(6s,  437,  a ;  1048,  a, 

„    fl-iTou  1048,  a. 

„     ^vpia,  1013,  a. 
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Aixij    avi»i8o\atmp,   or  0vv0cihSp 
wapti£dfft»s,  1080,  a. 

>i     TpaxfS*,  1013,  b. 

„    XP^vfy  280,  b. 

„    ^'cvdo/u^rrvf  M»y,  734,  •• 
AUpora,  784.  a. 
Aurrdm^ta,  408,  a. 
Aitcrvow,  988,  b. 
AiMix«.  410,  •  ;  488,  h. 
Aiftcrof,  nOl.b;  1102,  b. 
AMMr^tf-fMf ,  4  ^rl,  1096,  b. 
At<$Acia,  410,  b. 
Atorutrto,  410,  b. 

y,        ^  ftdrrci,  or  fuydKa^ 

412,  b. 
„        mir*  ap>odf,  or  /lar^ 
41l,a. 
Atoy^iot,  225,  a. 
Arof.224,  a;  225,  a. 
AtocrrifiMM,  417,  b. 
At6ir0vos,  223,  a. 
Auwfto^ia,  414,  b. 
Aioo-m^ioi,  226,  a. 
A(irAa|,  151.  a. 
AiirAoi«toy,  1172,  b. 
AiirAofr,  853,  a ;  1172,  b. 
Arw6\9M,  410,  a. 
Aiwrtpos,  1 105,  b. 
A(im;x«.  1092,  a. 
AlffKoSt  415,  a. 
AlffKwpa,  415,  a. 
A(rovor,  773,  b. 
Anpedpa,  414,  b  ;  704,  a. 
AupOtpiaa,  890,  b. 
At^ffpmt,  891,  a. 
Af^f ,  379,  b. 
Aix6fnf9ns,  223,  a. 
Aixopfa,ll47,a. 
Aio^cAfa,  1126,  b. 
AoK<^Mur(«L  419,  b  ;  462,  a. 
Ao\txo9p6fioif  1055,  b. 
AdAtxor,  1065,  b. 
a6\w,  420,  b. 
Aopd,  882,  a. 
Aopdriop,  687,  a. 
Aopcrro^m^,  587,  b. 
Aopid\wToi,  1034,  a. 
A6fnrtia,  101,  b. 
Aopirro,  101,  b. 
A6fnroy,  303,  b. 
A4pw,  687,  a. 
Aopu^poi,  587,  b. 
A4{<rit,  124,  a. 
AovAof,  1034,  a. 
Aox/i^,  751.  b. 
Apdxmy,  148,  a. 
Apax^,438,a;  931,  b. 
ApnrdKif,  Apiuturop,  518, 
Apoircu,  555,  b. 
Ap6fios,  1055,  b. 
Avfuiydrai,  1153,  b. 
Au/ua»'cf,  1153,  b. 
Avrato-Tcfa,  365,  b. 
Ai^oos,  225,  a. 
Aw/Mdria,  425,  a. 
Awpa,  432,  b. 
Awpotfoxtof  Tpo^i  385,  b. 
Adpor,  751,  b. 
Awpo^ci^fas  7Mi^,  1223,  a. 
Aiip»r7pa^,  385,b. 
Aarrfnr,  436,  a. 
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■^,  163,  b. 
•Eyy^  460,  b. 
*£ryvi|^«ni,  633,  b. 
•Ery^f  aiiciF,  461,  a. 
^Eyy^ffis,  737,  a. 
'ETKcmy/Kcrof ,  469,  b. 
'ZyictvTpls,  220,  b. 
'EyicAif/ca,  403,  ■. 
'ZyKTiifia,  469,  b. 
"E7imKr«,  459,  b. 
•ETumn-iif^,  392,  b ;  469,  b. 
'Eyx^tpiXwp,  975,  a. 
-E7X«,687,a, 
'EyxwrrpiCeof,  828,  a. 
*E7XMrrp(0Tpiai,  828,  a. 
'E8ra,  436,  a. 
'E8or,  1105,  a. 
'EMXia,  788,  a. 
"ZtBpa,  436,  a. 
*E$9k9wp6^wos,  620,  a. 
Eticaf,223,  b. 
Ei«c<forcf ,  1063,  a. 
E2icoyiir^i,  892,  a. 
EijoKrHi,  446,b;  1103,  a. 
Ei«o<rroA^f ,  446,  b. 
EtWrtf,  691,  a. 
'Eifuv,  226,  a. 
Eipyftov  ypa^,  690,  a. 
Elpc(rii6nf,  976,  b  j  1000,  a. 
E^y,  446,  b. 
Eltrdycty,  447,  a. 
£i<nirxcA{a,  447,a;  468,  b 
Ebroyaryftr,  446,  b. 
EltriT^pio,  448,  b. 
E2ff«mciiir0a4,  14,  b. 
E«aTo(i|(rtf,  14,  b. 
EioironTT^r,  14,  b. 
Eur^4p€uf,  449,  a. 
E24r9op<i,  448,  b. 
*EKar6ft€mn,  593,  b. 
'Eiror^^otof,  225,  a. 
'Etevro/igtudhf,  223,  a. 
'EKvrofiSt^,  223,  a. 
•Ewwo^^,  693,  b;  999,  b. 
ExartMn  //,  884,  b* 
'EryoMN,  696,  b. 
TEieaMroi,  444,  a. 
"EiOofftf,  626,  b. 
*Eiccxc<^  607,  a. 
'EKKhrnrla,  439,  b ;  572,  b. 

„        KupUif  440,  a. 

„        w6fufkos,  440,  a. 

„        viyKknTos,  439,  b. 
•TBicicAirTo*,  443,  b. 
'EKicofuH,  656,  a. 
*EKK6K\fifia,  1123,  a. 
*EicAo7«<f ,  449.  b. 
'EiTfuryf  tor,  305,  b. 
'EtctJtajnvpla,  93,  b.  444,  a. 
'EKiroiccy,  14,  b. 
'Einroic7<r0iu,  14,  b. 
•ErreiJy.'Eimj,  689,  b. 
'E«Ti|/u^ot,  590,  a. 
*EicTviros,  481,  a. 
'Ear^^  656,  a. 
'EidpvhMxpopla,  615,  a. 
*EAaia,  "EAoior,  823,  b. 
*EAaio^por,  192,  b. 
'EKaiw,  823,  b. 


*EXaHy»,  1168,  b. 
'EXaimeSfaa,  450,  a. 
'£Aa^q«dA«6r,  223,  a. 
''EAafMt,  450,  a. 
'E\w$4pta,  464.  b. 
'EAciMT^io,  462,  b. 
'EA«Mrtno9,  223,  a. 
*EA^f^  461.  a. 
•EAtou.  147.  a. 
•EAi(,  690,  b. 
'£ActfaT(r8d  wmiCew,  582,  a. 
'EAAayoSCmu,  690.b;  830,  bi 
'EAXipvra^,  690.  k 
'EAA^ior.  632.  a. 
"EAAi^M,  or  "EAAi^iB,  455,  t. 
•EAi^fio.  117,  b. 
'EfMs,  456.  a. 
'E/iJSwrts,  184.  a. 
"E^ttercCa,  456.  a. 
"E^itfints.  764,  b. 
"E^KiUui,  456.  b. 
"E^iCoA^,  133.  b. 
%iS6?afu»s,  223,  a. 
■TE^Xor,  786,  b. 
'"EtitoJi^s,  786.  b. 
^^^^li\€la,  280,  a. 
^^^^MAi|s,  773,  a. 
"^^lyivi  Sdcou,  458,  a. 
'^fiToitrfio,  466,  b. 
%arfp6pnf»a.  632,  a. 
'EMT«p<or.  459,  a. 
^aropos,  469.  a. 
nE/A^poiYNw,  458,  a. 
*E/i^cv<rtt.  458.  a. 
*Etwytapara,  677,  b. 
"TEkotw,  677,  b. 
'ErSfftoT,  1093.  a. 
'EfSfSovr,  1093,  a. 
''Ei^ef|ir,459,  b;  463,  a. 
'Ey5cjca  o/,  593.  a. 
'ErSovrai,  625,  a. 
*Ei^pofJr,  460,  a. 
"ti^v/w,  79,  a. 
'EMvfo-cill^ia,  863,  a ;  1084,  k 
•EiTfTiJ.  531,  b. 
•EK^Xwp«,460,a;  525,  b. 
"Eworo,  657.  b. 
'Eivcdjcpowos,  108,  b. 
*Ejvc«rq^r,  222,  b. 
'En^wr,  989.  b. 

„       oi^oAor,  417,  a. 
*Eiwiiic(ov  dbm,  461.  a. 
"EivsT/Mr,  1052.  a. 
"Evrco.  135,  a. 
"Errwiror,  1181.  a. 
*EKr^vwfia,  1181,  a. 
'En^ioi',  632,  a. 
•E{«>w>iJ,  456,  a, 
•Eiay«7^»  Sdnf.  479.  a. 
'E^oip^imM  Sunr,  479,  a. 
'EfcVAiror,  1102,  b. 
"E^atfTuAos,  1105,  b. 
*E{«ryiMHr«cu,  460,  b. 
'E{cAi7M^t.484.b. 
'E{«Tturni(,478.b}  611,b. 
*E4rrrrnd,  480.  a. 
'E|V<^  785,  b. 
*E^/iir(ir,  1102yb. 
'E^iT^/MO,  612,  a. 
'Ef^io,  512,  a. 
'E{oS»f,  l]46,a. 


'E^ouAus  8(ki7,  4G6,  a. 
»EC«/Js,  612,b;  1178,  b. 
*E4ufioaia,  512,  b. 
'£{<6<rrpa,  513,  a. 
*EirayycAiay  462,  a. 
*Eir(l<icXoy,  1090,  a. 
'EirdU^fif,  1183,b. 
*Eir{fpfrot,  462,  a. 
'Eirai^Aia,  738,  a. 
*EirfUT6dioy,  512,  a ;  1146,  a. 
'Eirc^t^io,  512,  a. 
*£ircTcioi',  211,  a. 
'Eircvrarrdf,  462,  a. 
*Ewi€d$pa,  939,  b. 
*Eiri$<irat,  466,  b. 
"Eiri^Sa,  102,  a. 
'EirCSXrififM,  79,  a;  674,  a. 
*Ewi€6\atoy,  79,  a;  674,  a. 
*ETieoKfiy  467,  a. 
"EiriTafi^,  289.  a ;  520,  b. 
'EwiypofAiM,  1132,  a. 
'Eirc7pai^7i,  449,  b. 
*EmlhApta,  454,  a. 
'EirtScKoroy,  387,  b. 
*Eiri8iica0-/a,  123,  a. 
*Kva6<rMis,  468,  a. 
'Ewien^uz,  656,  b. 
*£ir/icAY}p05,  467,  b. 
*EwlK\afTpoP,  673,  b, 
*Ev/KoiyM,  918,  b. 
*EwlKoupoi,  758,  a. 
'EvfAoToi,  1085,  b. 
*£iri^cA9rrou,  468,  a ;  978,  a. 

„        Tov  ifOFoptov,  36,  b  ; 
468,  a. 

„        T^r  Koumi  ifpoff^v, 
468,  a;  1096»  b. 

„        T&y  iAoptiSt¥  *EAaM0y, 

468,  a. 

„        rw  HvoTTipimp,  468, 

b. 
„        r&p  ytttplwv,  468,  b. 
„        T&¥  ^A»r,  468,  b. 
*Erifii\top,  765,  a. 
*EiriTdpa^s,  280,  a. 
'ETiiropirls,  531,  b. 
'Eirlirpoucoty  594,  b. 
•Eirf<r*iirrof  Se^cpof,  892,  a. 
„         ^f^y  892,  a. 
„  orfMgri^TriSf  892,  a, 

'Ewtarifuk,  638,  a. 
'Eirlarifwy,  638,  a. 
*£irt(rici^ciy  cif  "Aptiw  wdyov, 

129,  a. 
'EirtiTKoiroc,  468,  b. 
'Evl(rKvpos,9\Q,  b. 
*£irunrcurao-0ai,  625,  a. 
*Errtffira(rrfip,  627,  a. 
•Eir«jT«fcn|»,   210,  b;    468,  b, 
484,  b. 
„        Twr  BrjfUMrUty  tpfyvy, 

469,  a. 

„        rw  MfTvuf,  469,  a. 
'ErterroAc^r,  469,  a. 
^ErcurritXiov,  469,  a. 
'EirUrctrpop,  387,  b. 
*ET(Ta7juo,  488,  a. 
*EirCrmot,  513,  b. 
•EirtToX^,  155,  b. 
'Ewfroiw,  673,  b ;  790,  b. 
*K-wnturipafX^f»aTos  5Uif,1195yb. 
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'ErtTpawTis  ypapfi,  470,  a. 
'ETtrparos,  469.  b;  1197,  b. 
*Ewtxttporoyla,  122,  b  ;  271,  a; 

443,  a. 
*Ewixwru,  380,  b. 
*Eirour(a,  313,  b. 
''Eiroueof,  313,  b. 
*E.irotupd\toy,  298,  a. 
•EwrfiTTcu,  453,  b. 
•ET(nrT«ro,  453,  b. 
'Eir«tf€Aio,  470,  a. 
'Eirw/Jf,  1173,  a. 
'Eir»i^/a,  1103,  a. 
*E*t&yu/ios,  470,  b. 

„        Twy  TiKuctaiy,  470,  b. 

„         rSy  fpvkSy,  470,  b. 
"EirwrfJ**,  787,  a. 
'EpayJipxns,  457,  b. 
*EpayiCtty,  475.  i. 
*EpayurTcd,  475,  b. 
"Epcufoy    \€lir€tv,  or    ^icAc^irciir, 
475,  b. 

„      irXij/wwi',  475,  b. 

„      avW^tiy,  475,  b. 
•^pwos,  304,  b;  475,  a. 
*Epdyw  irXTiipear^t,  475,  b. 
'EpydMot,  1100,  a. 
•E/OWTiKo*,  856,  b;  1100,  a. 
"Epytn-is,  628,  a. 
"Zpuffot,  149,  a« 
•EJoMcu,  602,  a. 
"Zptuua,  604,  a. 
*Ep/ioubr,  224,  a;  226,  a. 
*Epfjul^€ios,  891,  b. 

„  Sf^epos,  891,  b. 

•E^^W  137,  b. 
*E^ip6pot,  137,  b. 
'Ep(ni<t>6pux,  137,  b. 
|EiMnj^<fpoi,  137,  b. 
'EpuKT^pfj,  592,  a. 
•^o-tfioi,  225,  a. 
"EaroKTpoy,  1052,  a. 
•E<rT/a,  542.  a. 
'Etrridffit,  604,  b. 
'Earidrup,  604,  b. 
'Ecrxc^a,  116.  a;  542,  a. 
^Eaxftpts,  542,  a. 
'Era/poi,  604,  b. 
'Eratpinrtm  ypaffi,  606,  a. 
•EToipfo,310,  b;  475,  b. 
*ErouplSioy,  892,  b. 
'Eratpoi,  488,  a. 
'Er€p6wopiros,  532,  a. 
•ETcpo<rT<J/*oj,  791,  a. 
£(/a,  846.  a. 
Evarye\ios,  225,  a. 
Einxarfis,  846,  a, 
Ehmturla,  289,  b. 
Efffowj,  1173,  b. 
E£>9i;8iic(a,  92,  b ;  404,  a ;  864,  U 
Ehe<nni,  478.  a, 
EWwoi,  478,  a. 
E  VaW8(u,  477,  a. 
Evi^,  673,  a;  791,  a. 
EOrarp/Sot,  477,  b;  1154,b. 
EiJffTvAos,  1106,  a. 
E^ilficirc,  417,  a. 
Ehitnuda,  417,  a. 
*£^Aic^(r0ai,  625,  a. 
•E^^aia,  463,  a. 
'E^^tf,  106,  a. 
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•E^«fl*rp(y,  79,  a. 
"E^^^ai.  463,  e. 
•Ei^erd^o,  918,  b. 
"^^cta.  462.  b. 
•R^udJ,  918.  b. 
•'E^ffoj,  462.  b. 
"E^^Ti^rii,  460.  a. 
*E<>9)/i«P<8c9,  144,  b. 
•E^/»ir«ior,  464,  a. 
'E^i^^ioy,  464,  a. 
•E^(»io^,  1195,  b. 
'E^^opoi,  464,  b. 
'^vpoi,  453,  b. 
*E^v^.  1100,  a. 
•Ex'TAiy.  117.  b. 
'Exoror,  93.  b  ;  325,  a. 
'Ei^fia,  1202,  a. 
"EciSpij/ia,  1123,  a. 


Z. 

Z(£ffopof,  20,  a. 

Zia,  or  Z€(a.  54,  b ;  56,  b. 

Zfvyvraiy  266,  a ;  486,  a ;  1155, 

a. 
ZcvyAai,  789,  a. 
ZcvKTDpfcu,  789,  a. 
ZiiAt^o,  1 128,  a. 
Ztrnrrai,  1224.  a. 
Zwyti,  788,  a. 
Zvyiot,  788,  a. 
Zw7«Toi,  788,  a. 
Z^y.  280,  a ;  652,  a  ;  721,  b  ; 

1007,  b. 
Z^of,  652,  a;  1007,  b. 
Z(>6os,  268,  b. 
iMypwpuy,  900,  b. 
iMypaipU,  899,  b. 
ZSiM,  1225,  b. 
Zufubs  fi4\at,  1090,  a. 
Zmo7,  135,  a  ;  1224,  b. 
Zt&ytoy,  1244.  b. 
ZMi'UMrX^jroy,  1224,  b. 
ZwrHip,  1224.  b. 
Zu4>6pof,  1225,  b. 


H. 

'HycfA^vfs  irvfjifiopmy,  449,  b. 
'H^cAAOvta  Suoumipiov,  477,  a; 

593,  a. 
'Hytfjuty,  891,  b. 

„       ttpdrrw,  892.  a. 
*Hyrropia,  928,  b. 
'HMf.322,  b;  1203,  a. 
*H\aKdTTi,  565,  a. 
"HAcNTpoi'  -OS,  450,  a. 
'HAiorp^iov,  615.  a. 
^Hfiop  MtXoy,  408,  b. 

„    /jUaoy,  408,  b. 
'H/ixcpa  Kvpta  rov  y6ftav,  94,  a, 

„      /i^,  408,  b. 
'HaU/ku  kiroippiifs,  104,  b. 
'H^poSoycurroI,  525,  a. 
'H/ixcpo3p^/ioi.  592,  b. 
'H^8tir\oi8iov,  1172,  b. 
'H/u«rrc^,  589,  b. 
'H^^rrov,  589.  b. 
'H/iMc^AioF,  592,  b. 
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'H^iM^  or 'Hm^  367»  a ;  W9,  b. 
'Hria,  586,  ». 
*Hr(oxof.  149,  a  ;  379»  b. 
'HpaSa,224,%',  3^,  a. 
'Hp^A«<«f «  224,  a ;  335,  a. 
'Hpdfffs,  223,  a. 
'Hproi^,  557,  a, 
*Hi6t.  408.  b. 


e«pJt.241,a. 
eoA^M,  788,  a. 
9aXaturmi,  788,  a. 
etix^^f ,  425,  b ;  788,  a. 
eaAA«^a^  857.  a. 
OaXAria,76.b;  1130.  a. 
e^MM,  1203,  a. 
Oihrrtir,  555,  b. 
©•WlA-i',  223, 1. 
e^ttrpt^,  1120,  a. 
eMT^oniAiff.  1126,  a. 
etoT^MSnit,  1126,  a. 
eciAov^Mt,  224,  a. 
e^^  144.  b. 
e«o84(<rii>s.  226,  a. 
e«aAo7«ror,  1123,  a, 
e«<»f«r/«,  1125,  b. 
e«o{^Fiof,  224,  a. 
eco^offo,  1125,  b. 
e«pavc(a,  738,  b. 
efpavcvTMoI,  867,  b. 
e«p4<n*r,  591,  b. 

„      iA4aos»  892,  a. 

„      T^TTi^,  892,  a. 
etpos,  163.  b. 
e#<rif,  14,  b. 

ec<r/«4iMr«i,  123,  a;  804,  b. 
e«rM^r,  804,  b. 
ewfu^pios,  224,  a. 
eff(r^t4M^a/»4^.  326,  a. 
Bwfto^vkoKtt,  593,  a. 
e«4r(raAoat«rat,  883,  a. 
t»«ro^  14,  b. 
e«v8a<rios,  224,  a. 
t»f«irp/a,  389,  a ;  1125,  b. 
e««puri,  1126,  a. 
Bf «p/r,  389,  a ;  865,  a. 
e«»pof,  389.  a  i  1 125,  b. 
e^Kw.  556,  a. 
mmi,  197.  b. 
Bripioiiixoiy  202,  a. 
eiypfor,  153,  b. 
ei7<ravp^f ,  1 127,  a. 
ei|<rfw,  1127,  b. 
e5<r<ra,  597,  b. 

e;h-fr,266,a;  1155.  a;  1128, b. 
em<ro».  411,a;  475.  b. 
eoii^  yatAuefiy  737,  b. 
eoX^a,  1213,  b. 
eAos,  1 128,  b. 
eJvKof.  32,  b. 
e/xiyiav,  1 129,  a. 
e/KU'rrci,  788,  a. 
ep^ivos,  788,  a. 
e/n^rqfSui,  655,  b. 
ep<iros,  1129,  a. 
ew^ar^p   595,11. 
eu7aT/>i&>v9.  695,  b. 

-Ai,,  1122,  a. 


INDEX. 
enyiMdifMr.  1174,b. 
e^624,  b. 

„    miKams,  425,  a. 

„    inrraia,  425,  b. 

..    fid^mmXm,  435,  a. 
Ai^rawAM ,  435b  a, 
.1^,  I0l3.b. 
e^pfTj^or,  635,  b. 
0»ff8f t,  426.  a. 
d^of.  1129,b. 
eii|Mir,  425,  a. 
eiytyt»»i>,  425,  a. 
e«yMp4f.425,a;  637,  b. 
MfoMN,537,a. 
evr4yMr.  116,  a;  153,  b. 
e4pm^,7U,tu 


T«XW,  453,  b, 
*lmrp9XMtwrks,  76,  a;  638,  •• 
1«rpuc4.  745,  b. 
1arp^,747,a. 
*l«rp«vafcaT4ff,  638,  a. 
l7<i|,'l>«is.768,b. 
ISm^,  994,  b. 
*UpMr<f,  1105,a. 
*Ic|nUmp,  96,  b. 
'IfpcSn^,  998,  b. 
'Icpctf  T«r  ntrfiptm,  606,  b. 
'Icptfrpa^MMrfif .  80,  b. 
'Up49ovXM,  606,  a. 
*Up»t»arrtU,  417,  a. 
'Iffpo^nWa,  607.  a. 
'lfpoMi^*^f,80,b;  138,  b 
Icp^.  1104,  b. 
'ItpoMJcai,  167,  a. 
'UpoiwMi,  607.  b. 
'Upoff4i04rro9f  225,  a. 
*Ifpo^«t«r<a,  417,  a. 
*IcponrA(ar  ypa^,  607,  b. 
*l«po^d(mir.  453,  a;  477,  a. 
*ie^^«AA4K,411,a. 
'Ucenipla,  142,  a. 
'UfNa,  784,  b. 
*lirr«yfr,  154,  a. 
lAmbt,  224,  a. 
*Ui^  608,  a. 
'IXaporptry^aia,  1145.  b. 
'I^iirrci,  269,a;  790,  b. 
'Wrrtr  wvKTucoi,  269,  a. 
'l/4ar(8Mr,  850,  b. 
'I^trior,  850,  b. 
'lWM,699.a. 
'Wr.  1001,  a. 
*Io«\ior,  225,  a. 
1wp6s,  669,  a. 
'I'Twapfiwrris,  483,  b. 
*I««npX<>Sf  6,  b ;  487,  a. 
'Iwm,  266,  a ;  11 65,  a. 
'I«ri«oV,608,a;  1056,  b. 
'linroe^oi,  608,  a. 
'lTvoip6fuos,  224,  a. 
'linr69po^f,283,h',  608,  b. 
•l»»M.  149,  b. 
*I«vov  irporo/t4.*149,  b. 
'Ipqr.  446.  b. 
Ua^fua,  645.  b. 
'IcroroAiTcia.  289.  b. 
*l0roTcAeia,  289,  b. 


*U»intXiif,  289,  K 
lrr(«^790,a;  1186,  a. 
*Uwfw<i,  117,b. 
1«T4v«8tt,  1100,  h. 
lrr^.789,a;1099»a. 
*UT^.425.b;  1099.  b. 
arM,397,b;  378,  b. 
Itf^,  151,  b. 
*lxH9  »^<M  or  ^^YBSy  153.  k 


,«6,b. 
K«U#KM,971,  a. 
Ki(8m,  Ki88«f.  218,  m;  971.  a. 
Ka»i»(a.  781,  b, 
KaiiV^  781,  b. 
KiMy^,  719,  a. 
KflitrV,  965.  b. 
KdKMof,  1128,  a. 
KOt^^^i  Umn,  S78,  b, 
g«wn^«  tt«l.  «i7,  a. 
tmunywf(§m  ttni,  3I7»  a. 
KMcaA«7(Bf  Kmi,  217,  a. 
KaawrfffMMT  ttni,  217,  b. 
KUmcis,  317,  a. 
KdAmB0s,  220,  a  ;  326.  b. 
„      MMoor,  4o3,  b. 
KmXmftmSmff  224,  a ;  235,  a. 
KiA4M<«n220.a;753,  b. 
KaAAry^ma,  1128,  a. 
KM\kttpw,  417,  a. 
KaAAiVTCM,  234.  a. 
KaAa€^r,  653.  b. 
KiAM,  783,  b;  790,  a. 
KaXtfvwv,  545.  b. 
KoAMar.  902.  b. 
KoA^rryNH  1186,  a. 
KaXv8f«,  790,  a. 
KiA»s,996,a. 
KdM»  587,  b. 
IUm«4p«,  124,  b. 
Ki^uiwf ,  546.  a. 
KAftrHip,  1066.  b. 
Kimitfot,  or  KimiCM,  335,  b. 
KiLmBpo^,  235.  b. 
KirSvr,  237,  a. 
Kir«oy,  237,  b. 
Kanr^kipot,    237,    b;    411.  a; 

867,  a. 
KoMfir,  298,  a;  985,  b  ;  1101,  a. 
Kon^MT,  268,  a. 
lU«nAos»  268,  b ;  469,  a. 
KomMnr,  426,  a. 
KavMftarre^  417,  a. 
Kfl^tertm,  889,  b. 
Kajwctrof,  150,  b. 
Ki^rffaTOi.  242,  a. 
Ko^mSk,  241.  b. 
Ki^iMiQt,  223,  a;224,  a. 
Kainra^  1006,  b. 
Kfl^^rov  Stani.  243,  a. 
KajmSo,  243,  b. 
KapvaTlCf(>'.243,  b. 
Kapvmrls,  243,  b. 
Koffat^cM,  149,  a. 
KoTiCtfXq^ia,  790,  U 
RcrraCXiiyiara,  448,  b. 
KorotfAiVruril,  713,  b. 
Koraywylft,  739,  a. 


Korcryn^a,  92,  a. 
KaroTviyior.  258,  a;  619,  b. 
KoTo^,  666,  a. 
KaroKXriffta,  439,  b. 
KardKoiiot,  691,  a. 
Kardkayosy  256,  a. 

256,  a. 

KardKuvis,    258,    a;    619,   bt 
729,  a. 

KoTtar^tpvHiptay  256,  b. 

KoTttr^Anfr,  1 138,  b. 

KoTcnrfAruc^,  1138,  b. 

Karaw^rmirpMf  1185,  a. 

KarafpdKrnt,  256,  b. 

KareuTKoinis  ypaipfi,  257,  a. 

Kjaraffrp^ifutra,  784,  b. 

Kaxarrofud,  1121,  a. 

Karax^tpcroyia,  271,  a« 

KarrnxOcfun-cif  1036,  a. 

Kartryvw,  403,  b ;  460,  b. 

Kanryo^  578,  a. 

Karrfiyopos,  1085,  b. 

Kdrowrpw,  1052,  a. 

Karop/Orrtpf,  555,  b. 

KaTox«^>  626,  b. 

Ki^pirat,  118,  a;984,  b. 

KiTM  rptxtas,  892,  a. 
„    r9Tptx9ti»4ms,  892,  a. 

Kar«M(Ki|,  882,  b. 

Kar«nuro^<^<,  1153,  b. 

Kawrtf,  904,  a. 

Kavr^pior,  274,  b ;  904,  a. 

K«<CSaf ,  260,  a. 

Kcipfa,  673,  b. 

Kcicp^^aXo9,  329,  a. 

KcAcorrvt,  1100,  b. 

KcAcvori^t,  782,  a ;  944.  b. 

K«Aif9,  287,  b ;  610,  a. 

Kirrwpas,  153,  b. 

KcKrfNdSoi,  410,  a. 

Kc^,  789,  b. 

Kcpoh-M,  59,  a. 

K€pafu6s,  532,  b. 

Kf^a^,  532,  b. 

K^pofAos,  210.  a  ;  532,  b ;  1098,  a. 

Kepaf,  126,  a ;  789,  b. 

Ktparioy,  1213,  b. 

K€pic(its,  1122,  a. 

K^/wor,  1000,  b. 

Ktpovxoi,  790,  b. 

Kc<^a\it,  133,  b. 

Knwala  ^pa,  425,  b. 

Kriiros,  618,  a. 

Kvpaypapta,  903,  b. 

KripOKMun^,  218,  a. 

KripiKtoy,  218,  a. 

K^of,  152,  a. 

Ki}^r,  148,  a. 

K(0apif ,  720,  b. 

KiOop^la,  977,  a. 

Klyyotfos,  235,  b. 

K/oMt,  556,  b. 

KUmi,  288,  a. 

KurroipSpos,  288,  b. 

Kimr,  323,  a. 

KAopwrcu,  366,  a. 

KXcf8ovxo(,  1111,  bk 

KAf<9poy,  626,  b. 

KAc/f,  627,  a. 

KAc^^o,  615,  a» 


INDEX. 

KAi|8ovxo<,  1111,  b. 
KXiipoti/ios,  595,  b. 
KA^pof ,  595,  b. 
KXfipovxU^  313,  b ;  314,  a. 
K\fipouxoi,    313,    b;  314,    b; 

1162,  a. 
KAip'cvciy,  93,  b. 
KAirrqp€9,  294,  b. 
fOJfTopts,  294,  b. 
KXftfoyof ,  546,  a. 
KAOm,  296,  b. 
KAi/iafc(8cf,  789,  a. 
KA0m|,975,  a,  1009,K 
KA/»^,  671.  b;673,  a. 
KAiy<8tor,671,b. 
KXutUu,  625,  b. 
KAor^f  9lmi,  300,  a. 
KwH^ifs,  551,b. 
Ki'^^aAoy,  673,  b. 
Ki^Aiai,  378,  b. 
Kjof/Jj,  822,  a. 
Kifye.  454.  a. 
^^Xn,  348,  a. 
K<{aopyof,  366,  a. 
Ko<Xoy,  1122,  a. 
KoiTwrcs,  425,  a. 
K6\aKts,  867,  b. 
K6\ai,  892,  a. 
KaA«<Ji,  577,  a. 
Ko\Xv€i<rHis,  270,  b. 
K^AAv«of,  270,  b. 
KoXo<r<r6s,  322,  a. 
lUAiroi,322,b;  1203,  a. 
KoA»mu,  556,  a. 
lU/ii?,  328,  b. 
Ko/ifidTitv,  344,  b. 
KoAMMiriirci,  1146,  a. 
K0^4Au{f,  1 146,  a. 
K6p6v\os,  752,  a. 
KoMcInff,  870,  a;  979,  a. 
KoyliroSts,  1153,  b. 
KoyT<{s,  357,  b ;  789,  a. 
Kordyoy,  768,  b. 
Koirri,  622,  a. 
K^rrciir,  627,  b» 
K6pai,  627,  a. 
K^8o{,  280,a;  344,  b. 
K4^,891,a;  892,  b. 
Koptyeia  Kdpn,  606.  a. 
KoiNy9Mi(ff4T^,  606,  a. 
Kopiieaym,  364,  a. 
Kopv«ain-i«i,  364,  a. 
Kopv€ayTurfi6s,  364,  a. 
K6pv/*gos,  328,  b. 
Kopirn,  881,  U 
K<{pvf,  565,  b. 
Kopv^a,  548,  a. 
Kopt&yri,  126,  a;  627.  a. 
Kop««Ws,  325,  a;  363,  a. 
Kmr/xirr^f,    365,  a;     581,  b; 

624,  a. 
KoaiAoi,  365,  a. 
KoapuMrMaXoi,  282,  a. 
Ki^i^oy,  831.b. 
KoTTa/gttoy,  366,  a« 
KorrdlSioy,  366,  a» 
K^offos,  366,  b. 
K<frrvTf »,  367,  a. 
Kor^Aif,  367,  a;  381,  b. 
KoT^TTia,  367,  a. 
K0vyMl,328,b. 
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Kovpt^s,  197,  a. 
Kovptmris,  101,  b. 
Ko6ptfjbos  irap$4yos,  891,  a. 
KovpU,  197,  b. 
KA^s,  358,  a. 
KoxAidpior,  301,  a. 
KoxAfof,300,b. 
KpdSearos,  674,  a. 
Kp<i8ir.  1123,  a. 
Kpalfhis  y6/ios,  1120,  a. 
Myor,  565,  b. 
K/MunrcKrot,  280,  a. 
Kpdnrtdoy,  665,  b. 
KpoT^p,  153,  b;  367,  b. 
Kptdypa,  686,  b. 
Kp^AitfoAo,  381,  b. 
KJMoirMAciar,  722,  a. 
Kpww<i\ris,  722,  a. 
Mvn,  543,  b. 
Kpipris,  368,  b. 
Kpi6ofiarrf{a,  417,  a. 
Kpucos,  627,  a. 
Kpuff,  133,b;  149,  b. 
Kpnol,  369,  b. 
Ki>0K4,  1000,  a. 
KpoKwr6y  '6s,  370,  a. 
Kp^ria,  370,  a. 
Kpocffoi,  537,  a. 
Kp<(raAov,  370,  a. 
Kpo^iy,627,b. 
KpoufM,  381,  b. 
Kpoinr^C<«>  381.  b. 
Kpvwnia,  371,  a. 
KpinrT^,371,a. 
Kpvirr^a,  371,  a. 
Kpvmroi,  372,  a. 
KiM»«^Aof,328,b. 
Krcfi,  881,  a. 
Kr^/uora  459,  b. 
KiaBos,  380,  b. 
Kv^s,  67,  a. 
Kvarff^iMT,  224,  a. 
Kv«urr^pcf,  1005,  b;  1006,  a. 
K^f,372,  b;  1112,  b. 
KveripodUaif,  888,  a. 
K^icAa,  378,  a. 
KvKkis,  381,  a. 
KvirAioSiScbrKoAoi,  279,  a. 
K^kAos,  35,  a;  298,  a;  1034,  U 
K^Aorcf,  714,  a. 
Kufta,  381,  a. 
K6f»£aXMy,  381,  a, 
K^^n,  381,  a. 
Kvydri,  566,  b. 

Kvnryrrue^r  ;^^pov,  1186,  a. 
Kup6ffovpa,  147,  b. 
Kvy^ovpof,  147,  b. 
Kupeairia,  920,  %i  1130,  a. 
K^ptfctt,  183,  a. 
Ki;p(a,  ^,  399.  a. 
Kvptot,  101,  U 
K^iof,213,a;  377,  b. 
Ki^,  152,  b. 
Kiiitoy,  673,  b. 
K«iS«r,  1133,  b. 
Kiica,  673,  b. 
KwAoicp^ai,  310,  b. 
K»^r,  277,  b;  279,  a. 
Kwfiviia,  341,  U 
Kd^ior,  593,  a. 
Kwyoirciav,  351,  a. 
4  L 
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K^rf.239,fti  78S.«. 

Kmpvt»fMxt»f  483,  •• 
KApynf,  195,  Ik 


Ary«ti(A«f,  881.k 
A«yUs,  A«rw(t,  152,  W 
Aul^t.  1186,  a. 
A^««8a^t«,  666,  t. 
A«V<irai9itSipofiia,  666,  a. 


Aaf»«<ifM»M.  666,  b. 
AfliAviiSior,  893,  a. 
A^vaStfvxof  AyJy,  666,  «• 
A«^wit.  666,  a. 
AMaiitMt,  236,  a. 
Aa^i^^ovmof,  1094,  «• 
A4pMMr«Sy  655,  b. 
AaT«y«2»p,  366,  b. 
A4ra{,  366,  b. 
A^p«it,  883,  a. 
Xtntpogrdrmi^  280,  a. 
Ai^pio,  667,  b. 
A^r,  827,  a. 
AMwtfimprnfiov  8(in|,  513,  a« 
AM«M«vr(«»  ypa^,  679,  a. 
Aw»rrpw(o»  ypa^  679,  a* 
A«i«#ra|(««  7^f4.  H4,  a. 
Anrmtfytm^  679,  a. 
Af«^,366.b;  872,  b. 
A«inUim',  872,  b. 
Aiitrpt^,  673,  b. 
AfforiStds  681,  a. 
A^niSm,  397,  b. 
Amto«p7*(,  681,  a. 
A4axn,  681,  a. 
A«iNc^Mf.890,b. 


A•xVM^  593,  b. 

A^XM>873,  a;673,  bu 

A^  150,  b. 

AfUJ^w,  853,  a. 

Ajdof,  863,  a. 

Aiftror,  970,  b. 

Ahinf9os,  192,  b;666,a^658,  a; 

675,  a. 
AV«<a,4n,b. 
A^MMs,  225,  a. 
AirroW,  224,  a;225,a. 
An^  555,  b. 
Aip^t,  1137,b. 

Ait^tapX"^"  7y«¥V««Ttair,  390,  a. 
An^uipxM.  ♦^U  •• 
Al|(tr,  403,  a. 
Aiipol,  708,  a. 
Aifcvo/iorrcto,  417,  a. 
AiCSovwrpiff,  3,  b. 
AiAfrfs,  786,  a. 
Aitfbyw^,  786.  a. 
A»BoTOfdat,  671,  a. 
Ai«Au(f,  1183,  b. 
Alffiw,  411,a;  1183,  b. 
Atiawp^s,  411,  a;  1183,  b. 
Airfm,  709,  a ;  814,  a ;  1213,  b. 
Aix^f,  752,  a. 
Ao7«i«r,  1 122,  b. 


INDEX. 
Aarywni,  36,  b. 
AoyirdipMr,  479,  a. 
A»7irr^t,222.a;  478,  b. 
AoTnHf't  710.  b ;  1085,  a. 
AryonMf.  710,b;  1065  a. 
A^yXI»587,b;588,a. 
Aryx«f^K  687,  b. 
Amt^,  183.  b. 
AmC^.  1000,  a. 
Aii>ap(ay  8^,  217,  a. 
A«vrV,  ]85»a. 
AcvHIipMr,  185,  a. 
AMrrpitr,  I83,b.l89.  b. 

„      pvftfutiw,  185,  b. 
Amnp9f6pn^  185,  b. 
A^t,566,a. 
Aoxa7«<.  483,a;  1098,  a. 
A^XO'.  483,  a;  486,  b;  1098, a. 

„     V^tf  185,  a. 
A^mu«,720,  a. 
AMM^48«wf ,  892,  a. 
A^t,  586,  b. 
A^  148,  b;  720,  a. 
A^X>««.  713.  a. 
AvxMvXM,  236,  a;  669, a. 
A«ot,  225,  a. 
AAw^,  710.  b. 
Adhrtw,  710,  b. 
Amm,  710,  b. 
AmtMrtit,  710,  b. 


Miyalct,  779,  a. 

llffy«^«2m  35»  a. 

Miyv^M,  305,  b. 

MiC«.  305^  b;  745,  b;  870,  W 

MoiHwriipiiCr,  333,  a. 

Mo/tfwr,  892,  b. 

Md«cAA«,  707,  b:  848,  W 

Majrp^,344,b. 

H4Krpm,  1.  a. 

MaXA^9,  1097,  b. 

M4rBaX»t,  626.  b. 

M«yM«t,  665,  a. 

Mai^^,  665,  a* 

H^s,  366,  b. 

Morrcior,  836,  b. 

MdiTcif ,  416,  a. 

Moi^ur^,  415,  b. 

MiLnit,  732,  a. 

M^Mf,  732.  a. 

M^<rror,  732,  a. 

Mopcr^MP,  732,  b. 

M^nVo,  732,  b. 

Mmrr^r,  1224,  a. 

Moarryoi^fiai,  735,  a. 

McMTryo^^,  735,  a. 

Mcbrrie,  649,  b. 

„      KtpniwHi,  515,  a. 
Mmrrfxir.  903,  b. 
M<(xn<pa,  197,  b  ^  373,  b ;  975,  a. 
Maxa^Mor,  975,  a. 
Maxoiptf,  197,  b. 
M^yopor,  1105,  a. 
MAi^uvf ,  748,  b. 
Mceurrwrflbc,  513,  b. 
McMTwy^f,  101,  b. 
Mc(Xia,  436,  a. 
MciX/xw>  269,  a. 


MtSW,  101,  b. 
M^Aor,  170,  b. 
MfAflyMxM',  171,  a. 
McXk,587.b. 
McAii^mr,  1206,  b. 
Ma^nriDvra,  555,  a. 
McMic^^r,  446,  b. 
McA«n^  778,  a. 
MtMXicM,  749,  a. 
Hipw,  750,  b. 
MMw^AMf  Mpc,  425.  a. 
M^avXn  d^  425,  a. 
MtnifiC^  406,  b. 
Mw^oitjpM  vp^o^oTvs.  891,  a 

mjCfd.  891,  a. 
Mcro^ofcor,  858.  a. 
U9€iu^iXM0¥,  298,  a. 
M«ff^T«ix*f,  869,  b. 
M«ni<^r«f,  394.  k. 
Mrnryvlma,  759,  a. 
MrrayttTwrfr,  223,  a. 
M^ntAAMT,  759,  a. 
M«rwiVT|»(y,  306,  a. 
M«rdbwTp0r,  306,  a. 
Htripx^ft  226,  a. 
M«r^«T»ni.  280,  a. 
M^avAM  diipa,  425,  a. 
Mrr««^a7(a,  144,  h. 
MtToacior,  166,  a;  761,  b. 
Mtfr«acM,761,a. 
Mtr^,  323,  a. 
Mtr^rayMT,  164,  a. 
McrpMiitf^iM,  762,  b. 
M^TMrar,  786,  a. 
Mi(Ai|,  274,  b. 
M4r,  228,  a. 

„    Av<«»r,223.b. 

„    ^iMAffMf ,  223,  a. 

„    MB^ra,223.  b. 

„    loT^fMPM,  223,  a. 

„     mSXtt,  222,  b. 

,.    A4rMr,223,b. 

„     /larAr,  223,  b. 

„    vcwd^uPM,  223,  bw 

„    TA4f«f .  222,  b. 

„    f«M«r,223,  a. 
M^ftiwcf ,  443,  a. 
MifTipay^fniai,  73,  a* 
Mirrf»^A<9,  313,  b. 
M^ryitflr,  119.a. 
Mirrpyot.  225,  a. 
Muxora/,  722,  a. 
Iliixai^.ll23,a. 
MiliM,  763,  a. 
Hur99^^pM,  758,  a. 
M«rM^  atc^,  764,  a. 
Ifia<tf7«i»  tf&ov  Mm.  764,  a. 
Murdmroi,  758,  a. 
Mfm,  1101,a. 
iKrpa,  764,  b. 
Mfr^,  135,  a« 
Mni,931,b. 
iM^ioni,  556,  a. 
Mmvtfia,  556,  a. 
MM£a,366,a. 
MWM,366.a. 
Ma««c«s,290,b;592.  b. 
M^«»rfs,290,b;592,b. 
MMx<^71fMi^l6,b. 
Ma\v€8CKe»,  554,  a. 
Mokud/uafTda,  417,  a. 


Moravia,  766,  a. 
Mop&YpofifiOPt  900,  b. 
Mwofidxot,  574,  a. 
Mopoxp^/jutrow,  900,  b. 
M<{/>a,483,a;768,a. 
Mapieu,  142,  a. 

Movn/xu^,  223,  a. 
Mo&Tfia,  772,  b. 
Mowreibr,  772,  b. 
MoiMTiid^,  772,  b. 
Mox^Sf  626,  b. 
Murr^pcs,  713,  a, 
Mw\oj,  765,  a. 
Mi^eu,  712,  a. 
Mv^i,  780,  b. 
MvpfiriK€s,  269,  a. 
Mupo^irioK,  192,  b. 
Mv^^lyai,  35,  i. 
Mv^^iyrrTif ,  1205,  a, 
MiJffio,  780.  b, 

Mvarteywyds,  453,  a ;  477,  a« 
M^oTcu,  453,  a. 
N^irra^,  780,  a. 
Mwniipui,  781,  a. 
MmttIAii,  305,  a. 
Muarpoy,  805,  a  ;  782,  a. 
Mitrrpos,  305,  a. 
Mve«irrtC«"',  220,  b. 
Mi^,  220,  b. 

N* 

NoiSMr,  556,  b. 
Na({s,  97,  a  ;  1105,  a. 
Novc^X^  782,  b. 
Ha^apxos,  782,  b. 
Naiickiipot,  1087,  b. 
Nmmpapla,  782,  b;  1155,  b. 
NoAcpopof,  782,  b. 
Novs,  783.  a. 

NavTucal  ffvyypai^,  525,  b. 
Nourueol  r^oi,  525,  b. 
Navrijc^r.  525,  b. 
NovToSUoi,  793,  a. 
fitwiffKos  airaX6s,  802,  a* 

„        fUAof,  892,  a. 

„       ^aMs,  890,  b. 

oSaos,  890,  b;  892,  a 

„        wdryxpriarof,  890,  b. 

„        irdpovKos,  890,  b. 

„       wdptfxpos,  890,  b. 

„        irurofHls,  890,  b. 

„        twipoyKoiy  8i90,  b» 
i$XP^s,  890,  b. 
l9tKp69ftir¥oy,  557,  a. 
NcKpoAfarroi,  558,  a. 
Ncftvo/iorrcior,  842,  b* 
Ncjc^ia,  558,  a. 
NcK^iot,  226,  a. 
Nc/Hoia,  794,  b. 
N«/i«a,  794,  b. 
N«^cui,  794,  b. 
N«o8a^68cir,  592,  a;  705,  a. 
NfOAiiji'ta,  223,  a. 
Nco^dAoiccf,  llll.b. 
NcMK^poi,  20,  a;  795,  U 
Nc<iSpta,  782,  a. 
Nc<6f,  1105,  a. 
Nc<6<roucoi,  782,  a. 
Nf<rrff(ci,  1128,a. 


INDEX. 
N4u«r/ua,  767,  a ;  808,  b. 
Hofda-fjMTot     iuupBopas    Tpo^, 

803,  b. 
NoM^t,  123,  b;  805,  a. 
Nd/Ms,  803,  b. 

„     Kpaihif,  1 120.  a. 

„      wMucos,  977,  a. 
No/4«^Aaiccs,  803,  b ;  831,  a. 
Nov^ijy^,  223,  a. 
NoD/4ftot,  814,  a. 
Nvf(^aya»7^f ,  737,  b. 
Nv/i^vr^s,  737,  b. 
NAr<ra,  610,  b. 


na9$ac6t,  225,  a. 
Boytfbf  a»^f»,  890,  b. 
Eay0<^cpof  iufi^,  890,  b. 
Bei^ay/o,  488,  a. 
Ufvaryol,  1222.  b. 
BcFiyAcur^  1222,  b. 
B<Wa,619,a;  620,  a. 
B«y/ar  ypapii,  1223,  a. 
Bcraci,  761,  b. 
Bcriir^y  rcAof,  36,  b. 
Bcros,  6)9,  b  ;  758.  a. 
Utvvvts,  425,  b ;  620,  a. 
Bierrif,    979,  b;     1043,    b; 

1223,  b. 
Ul4H>s,  577,  a. 
U6arop,  1059,  a. 
BvAMEoirfa,  664,  b. 
Bvp/af  Mpi  890,  b. 
tivp^,  197,  b. 
Uwrrdpxos,  581,  b. 
Bv(m(p,  984,  b. 
Bvords,  580,  b. 
B^r^,  185,  a. 


'0«cX<{f,  816,b. 
'O^oXJf,  821,b;  931,  b. 
'OyStJ^ior,  1127,  b. 
'Oyxia,  or  O^icla,  1213,  b. 
"Oticoj,  890,  b. 
'Odorrdy^  275,  a. 
'OioyrdrpifAfiat  394,  a. 
'08oiroio^613,  a;  1193,  b. 
'0«({Fn,851,b. 
'OA^i'Mir,  851,  b. 
OUirns,  1034,  b. 
OUertKhy  iu(r6Kovpw,  891,  i 
OM^Mira,  425,  a. 
6iKia,  423,  b. 
O/xiof  lUai,  823,  b. 
OUumis,  313,  b. 
or«of,  425,  a. 
OTjcos,  423,  b. 
OMo-iros,  441,  a. 
Ohcorpiifatos,  1034,  b. 
OUUrpo^,  1034,  b. 
O/rQ^i  dffp^orrcf ,  1083,  a 
OlKurnfpia,  328,  b. 
Oh^6/At\iy  1205,  a. 
OTi^r,  1201,  a. 
Olir^Aoy,  823,  b. 
02mxmu>  1082,  b. 
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Olrox6ot,  1083,  a. 
•0«rr<Ji,  149,b;  1001,  a. 
Owytirrai,  174,  b. 
OWMTimf,  471,  a. 
OiWor^Aof,  174,  b. 
OWmtjc^oi,  174,  b. 
•Oirp/eorrcj,  1122,  b. 
'0«pC«M,  902,  b;  1122,b. 
*OKrdarv\os,  1105,  b. 
•OAiTopx^*,  134,  b ;  826,  b. 
•OAmttw,  785,  a. 
'OXico/,785,  a. 
"OKftos,  768,  b. 
'OKftos,  1163,  a. 
'OAojcavrcu^,  999,  b. 
'OXoo-^/nfAora  IjpTo,  726,  a. 
*0\6tJarta,  828,  a. 
'OXv/ivuif,  883,  a. 
'OAvpa,  56,  b. 

'OfMydXoKTts,  290,  a  ;  1154,  b. 
*0/M<oi,  291,  a ;  613,  a. 
*Ofju>Xxryla,  1081,  a. 
•OMo^wfa,  773,  b. 
*O/«^0f,  298,  a  ;  488,  a. 
*Oycip<nro\(a,  417,  b. 
"OvofM,  800,  a. 
"Owf ,  765,  a. 
•0|f»,  4,  a. 
"Olof,  1204,  b. 
'Oiv^ci^ioy,  4,  a« 
'O^v^o^wv,  4,a;381,  b. 
*0(v7fii^<,  806,  b. 
'O^ifuXi,  1205,  b. 
'Oinl,  761,  b 
'Orure69oiios,  1105,  b. 
*OirXa,  135,  a. 
"OirXirrtf,  1154,  a. 
'OvXirai,  135,  a. 
'OrApa,  163,  b. 
'Opytufoy,  722,  a. 
"Op7«a,  781,  a. 
'Opri;ii,751,  b;  845,  a. 
*Op€txBt?^os,  845,  b. 
'Op969mpop,  751,  b. 
'OfNtwr,  661,  b. 
'OpKos,  659,  b. 
•Opjuof,  767,  b ;  1006,  a. 
'Opwtt,  149,  a. 

„      edoXof,  149,  a. 
Opoi,  99,  a ;  614,  U 
'Opv>rta,  196,  b. 
'Op^f,  152,  a. 
"Opx^o-if,  1004,  b. 
'Opxijarpa,  1 122,  a. 
•Opx'^'Tvj,  1004,  b, 
•Ocrioi,  837,  b. 
*0<rwTijp,  837.  b. 
'OarpdKtow,  532,  b ;  555,  a. 
'0(rr/Muc«r/i^f,  514,  a, 
"OarpmKov,  532,  b. 
'O<rxo^p(a>  845,  b. 
'Oirxoipipoi,  845,  b» 
OSaT,  533,  a. 
Oftry<«,  1213.  b. 
OfryjcCo,  1213,  b. 
OSSar,  624,  b. 
ObXttfiot,  483,  b. 
OSXof  ^tpJawp,  892,  a. 
O&Ai^xvra,  999,  b. 
ObXox^mu,  999,  b. 
Obpvi4s,  484.  a ;  488,  a ;  497,  a 
4l  2 
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Olfoims  9iKn,  461,  •• 
'O^fif,  136.  b. 
'O^^mkfAs  0dfMmw,  521 .  b. 
'Oftovxot,  149,  a. 
'Of«r,  148.  a ;  149.  b. 
'Oxdw^.  298.  b. 
'Oxoror,  298.  b. 
''OxiMM,  1185.  ■. 
*OxKottp9tria,  391,  b;  821,  b. 
''O^^.  835.  b. 
'OhAdm.  873.  t. 
'O^.  835.  b. 
*Ofoi^/Mi.  836.  b. 
*(>HrM\c«»r,  722.  a. 
'Oifow4knt,  722,  a. 
*Oif«v«Xf«.  722,  a. 
'OOro^a^ia,  836,  a. 
'O^o^iyo%  836,  a. 
'O^jwrnr.  836,  a. 


IL 

nmyKftertttffTot,  857.  b. 
n«7«p^MP.  857,  a« 
n<C7jyyT0f.  892.  a. 
floMlr.  846.  b. 
IliuScTiO^f.  847,  a. 
limtKmjudnt,  36.  a. 
n«i8M-KfMr.  605.  a. 
tloiatfr^f .  848,  a. 
na48or^Ca<,581.b. 
n«a80rpof(«,  738.  b. 
lUuSfircf ,  36,  a. 
Ifai4«r,  846.  b. 
noivr.  846.  b. 
lUUaMT/ia,  713,  b. 
noXataftovvni,  713.  b 
noAoi^.  372.  b;  751.  b. 
TlmKoUorpa,  849.  a. 
noXoirrpo^^Aairtr,  582,  b. 
n<(Xir.  713.  b. 
n«Xr)nr««tf\ot.  258.  b. 
noAAami.  349.  a;  892,  b. 
noXAojcif .  349.  a. 
n9Xr6K  587,  a. 
Ilofif oM^w.  854.  b. 
lU^u^x^*  857.  b. 
fla/i^vAoi.  572,  a. 
nivcvaof ,  223.  a ;  224,  a ;  225,  a. 

na^aw,  86i.a. 

nar8offf<or,  258.  a  ;  619.  b. 
n«rfAAl(irM,  861,b. 
nanfyvpit.  861,  b. 
noyi^na.  861.  b. 
novovAfir.  13(>,  a. 
XIoFouAirof,  1101,  a. 
nihnroy.  892,  a. 

,.       frcpos,  891.  b. 
..      wpArot,  891,  b. 
Tiapdiaats,  344.  a. 
napQg6\to9,  106.  b ;  863.  a. 
TlapaeoXotf,  106.  b  ;  863.  a. 
tUip9yra»i^s,  566.  a. 
nap<ryni9i8(or.  548,  a. 
nofMrypa^,  93,  a ;  470,  a  j  869, 

a. 
nflVMEy»7if,  484.  b. 
r.mpayd9nt,  864,  a. 


INDEX. 

nap4B§mo9,  863,  b. 
Ib^wS^a^atf .  580,  b. 
ni^MMipa,  625.  b. 
n^wCtlnir.  379,  b. 
lUyMcamCdUAfir.  696.  b. 
napoMmiCAAif,  93,  a  ;  103,  b ; 

403,  b;  863.  a. 
Tlmpanwm04hn,  102.  b ;  863,  b. 
n<yaitar«gifin|t  iitai,  102,  b. 
na^^v6bu.  197.  b. 
nc^MAirai,  865,  a. 
nii^MAM,  865.  a ;  1155.  a. 
tldpafiat,  865,  a. 
naf>4ffM^of  MrruAof ,  95.  b. 
nafNP«(«t  Tiptt^,  865,  a. 
napap6ttmtf  yp9f4,  856,  b. 
napdt^vfj^pt^  737,  a. 
IIc^r^nM'/ia,  1122.  b. 
lU^MnhyMrro.  154,  b. 
IIi^apv)p«^«la,  866.  a. 

ni^nwAff,  843,  a. 
HupafifiifUKra,  790.  b. 

ni^Mtf^ryirt.  866.  b. 

tlmpdvuftatf,  699.  a. 
IlaiNCffcrvt.  892,  a. 
nva<rKiifrior.ll22.  a;  1146,  b. 
Ibyo9T^«r,  97.  a. 
IUpairr«U,  97.  b;  425.  b. 
niyrfimwi.  Vr.  1105.  b. 
IlapdrrM^is.  403.  b  ;  867.  b. 
naparrderm,  593.  a ;  789.  a. 
n^pupwria,  773,  b. 
tUip^X^^f^iy^t*^*  1 146,  b. 
TUipdxpttttas,  891.  a. 
Ili^X^'*  185.  b. 
newox-p^mfw,  1146,  b. 
nywHftiTTor,  892,  b. 
nopcapfcs  B68.  a. 
ndptbpw,  867.  b. 
HopfitfTpafif,  868,  a. 
rUtp^urypa^t  ypa^i,  668,  a. 
Tiuptrtopiiunvi,  1146,  b. 
napijW.  548,  a. 
nopifopet,  378,  b. 
naj»^t9fMu,  871.  a. 
IIajiefyia.871,a. 
^ap«^^  871,  a. 
no^fyof.  150,  b. 
IklpoSM.  1122.a. 
nrfpo^of ,  280.  a. 
Ujipoxpi,  737,  a. 
Hopv^,  707,  b. 
IlMTdf.  871.  a. 
nMTo^^yMor,  871,  b. 
Ikurro^dpot,  871.  a. 
IUCtwicm.  639.  a. 
nax«M  7|p«vt,  892.  b. 
IlffSiaioi,  1155,  a. 
n^iA4»r.  220,  b. 
n«Caicoinri0Tat,  503.  a. 
ncCrraipOl,  488,  b. 
n^Aoioi,  840,  b. 
ncActrof.  882,  a. 
ncA^t.  295.  a. 
n«Ac(a5fs.  840.b. 
n^Acicvt.  1614,  a. 
ncArwrro/,  135,  b^  487,  b;  B82, 

b. 
n^Any.  882,  b. 
Ilfr^tfTcu,  882,  b. 


n^rwn^s,  222,  b. 
n^rmft^M,  883.  a. 
n^rr«iA«r,  883.  a. 
Uxmanrmpxi^w  488,  a. 
nc»T«ifyia^flm»ig<.    266,  a: 

1155.  ft. 
TlmrTmXMCi9,  1095,  b. 
ncrHUi«Bf ,  582,  ft. 
noTdhrrvxa,  1092,  ft. 
n(mi«^rrop«f ,  785,  a. 
ncmfKOffTift,  884,  a. 
nwnprnwi^.  483,  a. 
ncmKrovToA^Tac,  884,  ft. 
ntyiiKKWTfe,  483,  a. 
Dcrdipfir.  785.  b. 
n^A0ff.  884.  b. 
Xl^piiKTou  1 123.  ft. 
n«ptoicrM,  887,  a. 
nfpicv<f<a,91.  b. 
n«p(flnrror,  91,  b. 
IlflivfCAf^M,  79.  a. 
ntpiCtfAaiar,  79.  ft. 
n€p(«aA0t,  996.  b. 
Ilfi^nmar.  577,  b. 
n«p(^rM9,  225.  a. 
n«^C*^  1075.  a. 
nc^XAMv,  300.  b. 
Vltp^i4ipta^  524,  b. 
nfp6^,  788,  b. 
ncpiMicw,  290.  b;  887,  a. 
ntpcWrcio,  1145,  b. 
n<y>nr^SMr,  639,  a. 
n«pf«ttAo(.  463.  a;  486.  b. 
n«p(«Tfpaf,  1105.  b. 
ncpnrrvffvfv,  484.  b. 
n«f#ai^TW  11,06,  ft. 
ncpi^MAAlf,  889.  a. 
ncp/0Tia,441,  b 
n«p<tfr(apx*f,  441,  b. 
n«pctfT^Aior,  425.  a ;  889,  b. 
Ilff^fiXi^fi^,  1183,  ft. 
n«^Twt,  225,  a. 
Ilcp^,  531,  b. 
ncpoinrrp^f.  531,  a. 
nffwr{r,531.b. 
Dcpirc^,  149.  a. 
n<vvo£,  670.  b. 
TLmjJiriiis,  515,  a. 
n«ryUiar,  920,  a. 
n^rmr ,  920.  a. 
nhmapw,  748,  a. 
n^r««|Por.  748,  a. 
ncrpoibUAf.  1138,  b. 
nirScSAjor.  788,  b. 
niJAiy^  565.  b. 
ni|Ao«^<f .  889,  b. 
n^ni.  1101.  a. 
nirriicif.  330.  a. 
nV<or,56o,  b;  1101,  a. 
ni(/ia,  886.  a. 
nnx"*.  126,  a;  721, \> ;  751,  b; 

880.  b. 
n<0of.  1202,  a. 
niAMYfa,  412,  a. 
nUiffia,  920,  a. 
nlAMwr.  920,  a. 
IliXot,  920,  a. 
niAwrdr.  919,  b. 
n<nucur^.  144,  b. 
nl»a(.  1092,  a. 

..     IncAifv^MWTiK^s,  392y  b. 


nWcMTif,  1202, 
UXaifftoy,  465,  a. 
riAoWh-ai,  922,  a. 
TVuuwfjJpoi  Iffrdptt,  922,  a. 
nAwrriK^,  1059,  a. 
nAoroy^,  381,b. 
nAaroy^ior,  381,  b. 
nx^por,  753.  b;928,a. 
nAffurro^oXfySa,  1112,  b. 
nXriO^mrof,  225,  a. 
IlAjfKrpoy,  721,  b. 
TlA^/inj,  378,  b, 
nAi)f(ox^  454,  a. 
nXinuox^Jij,  454,  a. 
IIAu^tW,  485,  a ;  668,  a. 
JlXiyBis,  668,  a. 
nMy«os,  668.  a;923,  a. 
IlAoior,  765,  a. 
Tl\avfutplot,  851,  a. 
TLXvv-Hifna,  928,  b. 
ny?yoi,  344,  b. 
ni^(,  440,  b. 
n<^c9,783,  b;790,b. 
UoiojcdHKti,  240,  b. 
notcu',  14,  b. 
notcitraai.  14.  b. 
XloliiCiS,  14,  b. 
noiirr^r,  14,  b, 
UoikiKtIisj  851,  a. 
noinf,  929,  a. 
IIoiTfNJviof,  224,  a. 
noX«Auipxor,   123,  a;  483,  a; 

929,  a. 
TloKik  ic€n-dKOfios,  890,  b* 
noXircta,  288,  b. 
HoKirris,  289,  a. 
Uo\tTw^keuc€s,  1094,  a, 
n^Xot,  615,  a  ;  929,  b. 
UoK^fuTos,  1101,  b  ;  1102,  b. 
noX^VTvxa,  1092,  a. 
n(V««i$,  931,  a. 
nSmos,  226,  a. 
nopurral,  942,  b. 
Ilopy^toy,  605,  a. 
n<fpyi7. 604,  b. 
Uoffifuchfy  Tf'Xof ,  605,  b« 
nofnfo€o(rKol,  605,  a. 
nopKo^o<ric^t,  891,  b» 
Uo^cypaipla,  912,  a« 
IIofiiwrfXAMU,  605,  b. 
mpvol.  298,  b. 
n^pm),  531,  b. 
n6pinifia,  532,  a. 
no<r«i8ciftr,   223,    a;    224^    a; 

225,  a. 
TlofftiMyia,  945,  b. 
noirida^,  225,  a. 
noTUfAis,  152,  b« 
n&rot,  1082,  a. 
novs,  751,  b ;  893,  a« 
IlpdieroptSf  951,  a. 
npa(i(f>r£8ai,  936,  b. 
npar^p  Xiaof.  1034,  b ;  1205,  b. 
TipwiOrrif,  891,  b. 
Tlfni<rT7iptSf  543,  b. 
I1p^<ms,  151,  a, 
np^M^,  1029,  a. 
npodtyytwris,  453,  a. 
nf)ocr)w7c(as  ypcup^,  958,  b. 
n^oX4,  426,  a ;  958,  b. 
Upo€ov\(vfUL,  210,  b ;  806,  a. 


INDEX. 
npoMKwfta  hrirtioy,  211,  a. 
np6€ovXot,  960,  a. 
Upoyd^ua,  737,  a. 
npoSucwria,  897,  b. 
Tlp^ftos,  1105,  a. 
Ilpo8o0-(a,  961,  a. 
npodoaias  ypoop^,  962,  a. 
hpSHpofiotf  425,  b. 
Ilj90c^p€^va-a  ^uX'4,  212,  b. 
npocVa,  646,  a. 
npticVot,  210,  b;212,  a. 
Tlpoeur^pdj  449,  a. 
npoturpopas  ^iini,  962,  b, 
npo*t»So\lt,  787,  a. 
Tlpanpocla,  or  npoi}po<r(ai,  962,  b, 
Ilp^^tx,  555,  a. 
Tipoewfda,  460.  a  i  964,  a. 
npo9«rfjdas  ydftot,  964,  a. 
UpSevpa,  424.  b. 
npdtfvpoy,  627,  a. 
npouehs  8un|,  1048,  a. 
Ufx^,  436,  a. 
lipoKdBopffis,  453,  a. 
npo«aXc7<r0ai,  398,  a. 
npojcora^oX^,  1103,  a. 
np6Kkriait,    398,    a;   403,    a; 

404,  a;  732,  a. 
Upottoirioff  428,  b* 
npoK^w,  152,  b. 
Tlp6\ayos,  1146,  a. 
npo/ioi^ffa,  837,  a. 
np6fiayTis,  839,  a. 
n^^^^fia.  962,  b« 
TlpofirfiarptM,  736,  b. 
tlpo/jar/forpi^ts,  736,  b, 
np^ycwf,  1105,  a. 
npofcWo,  619.  a ;  620,  a. 
np6^€yos,  620,  a. 
IlpAwovs,  790,  b. 
npoir^Xoua,  963,  a. 
np6^^if,  897,  a. 
npoo-Kcrrii^XYy/ca,  1 103,  a, 
npotf-Jcc^iXcfoy,.  555,  a  \  673,  b. 
TIpooKi^yioy,  1122,  a. 
np6aK\itffis,  403,  a ;  733,  a. 
TlpoaK^ffts,  16,  a, 
njv^oSor  7pa4«ur0cu,  211,  a. 
Ilpoffrdsy  425,  b* 
Tlpoffrarfiptos,  224,  a* 
npooWrift,  295,  a. 

„        rov  2^/iov,  964,  a« 
Upocriftiay,  1133,  a. 
npofmfuurOoi,  1133,  a. 
Ilj»oaT^/ti)/«a,  1 133,  a. 
Tlpocrioy,  425,  a. 
npArrvXos,  1105,  b. 
IIp^ffTvira,  457,  a. 
np6(mnroSf  1181,  a. 
TlpoiTttrHoy,  889,  b. 
TIp6<rttwov,  869,  b, 
nporcXcM  ydfwif,  737,  a. 
UpoTOfxh,  133,  b« 
npttroi^oi,  783,  a;  790,  b, 
Upcrpiryta,  964,  b. 
I^vycfcoi.  36,  a* 
IlfKM^^s,  453,  a, 
Tlpoiprrra,  837,  a. 
npoxttporoifla,  211. 
np<JXv/M,  1201,  b. 
Upotaitwri^y  92,  b. 
n/wX^cs,  278,  bil005,a. 
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IV^Xif,  278,  b ;  1005,  a. 
Up^fiirnt  787,  a. 
n^vraye^  210.  b. 
npvrayfM,  103,  b  ;  970,  b. 
npvToyciov,  970,  a. 
npvTav*rj,  210,  bj  970,  b. 
np«f.  408.  b. 
n^K^/Ns,  786,  a. 
Ilpcerceyeovurr'fis,  611,  b. 
npttr6\9iop,  433,  a. 
npurtxTrdrjis,  484,  a. 
nrvirr/oy,  1092,  a. 
TIrlfoy,  848,  b. 
nuoy^ia,  976,  a. 
nuay^ifn^if,  223.  a. 
nw7Maxfa,  974,  b. 
nwyM,  752,  a ;  974,  b. 
nuyfjuxrvyri,  974,  b. 
nw7i6y,  752,  a. 
nv4\ot,  185.  a;  555,  b, 
nv0otf<rra<,  978,  a. 
nieta,  976,  b. 
nv6iico9  y({/iof,  977,  a. 
nuOiot,  978,  b. 
nvd^Xy^tTTM,  480,  b. 
nvicy^irrvXos„  1106,  a. 
n^icrai,  874,  b. 
UvktIov,  1002,  a. 
nvXa7«^,  80,  b, 
nvXa/a,  80,  b. 
nwXiy,  943,  a. 
tlvKis,  943,  a. 
nvXtfi',  425,  a;943,  b. 
ntSC.  974,  b. 
ni^/Siov,  978,  b. 
nu(W,  171,  a;216,  fl. 
U^is,  978,  b. 
m^oi,  216,  a. 
Uupdrypa,  545,  a. 
llvpai,  555,  b. 

n^P7o*,481,b;  976,  b;  1774.  b. 
Ilvpia,  185,  a. 
UvpiceHipiOPt  185,  a. 
nvpofuxKrefa,  417,  a, 
nv^pixV'  1005,  a. 
nv^j&ixurro/,  1005,  a, 
Ilvytfy,  196,  b. 
nwXnroi,  884,  a ;  929,  b, 
nuKrrHiptop,  929,  b. 


P. 

'Po^StW,  903,  a. 
'9a€Zov6tiot,  32,  a. 
'P((«8oT,  402,  b;1209.  a. 
'Pa«8oOxoi,  32,  a  i  1 125,  a. 
'PaSSo^poi,  1125,  a, 
'Pa£(y0ios,  226.  a. 
'Peuorfip,  726,  a. 
•Po4>(f,  13,  b. 
*P^€o,  673,  a. 
•PiyrdTj  <rxiyiynt  903,  b. 
'Pr^ropiic^  7pa^»  462,  a ;  994.  b. 
•P^pa,  804,  a;994.b. 
•P^»p,  994,  b;  1086,  a. 
•PivoT^Xij,  943,  a. 
'Pinif,  539.  a. 
*?i'Ki<Trhp,  539,  a. 
•po8<£i^,  1100,  a. 
'Po$(jucXi,  1205,  b. 
4i  1 
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*Ptfrr^ar,  637,  a. 

•p<Wi«.  186.  b. 
'F^t,  117.  b;378,b. 
'Pvwm^oyfmftm,  912»  a. 
*P^M.  1061.  •« 
*Pvr^.  996.  a. 
•r,  326,  a. 


•'.861.  b 
anCMcii.  1007.  a. 
Vrnrt^iF.  990,  a. 
iMni.  969.  b. 
a^txMv.TlO.  a. 
aMK^y  1203.  a. 
2«U«M.329.b;996,b. 
UnQt,  136.  a. 
SaX4^«(rw,  866.  a. 
akiXayutMoi,  866.  a. 
2iXn>i.  inO.b. 
ScvifM.  1007.  a. 
a^fifMcimU.  1007,  b. 
l«M<UMr.  I007,b. 
liydoAor.  1007,  b. 
loWt.  625,  b. 
l4pwror.  59.  a. 


24|Mr«,    or   TUpi^vu,  488, 

589.  a. 
aikiiipM,  1141.  a. 
SavptrrV.  687,  b. 
2f  tfotfT^r.  225,  a. 
%*»pmos,  879.  b. 
%4$pmp6pos,  379,  b. 
2f(pMf,  162,  b. 
Xtt^dxP^M,  1014.  a. 
2«;m»r.  1046,  a. 
%Vco{,  142,  a. 
2i|irtff.260.  b;1106,a. 
ln/udm,  1044,  b. 
Si^sra,  656,  a. 
liuuurrpj^^,  806.  b. 
2i»/i<Mr,  6i8,a;  1044,  b. 
atfcVia,  1071,  a. 
2i9i|paiH>'^<^«i  417,  a. 
SuccAiff^f .  893,  a. 
Skiyris,  280.  a. 
2<i>«^.  851,  b. 
Si^po.  882.  a. 
Suniimt.  882,  a. 
SiTcimfy,  520,  a. 
Imip^ior,  487.  a;  1048.  a. 
^rowmXai,  1047,  b. 
ttTos,  1047,  a. 
airov  8Ui|.  1048,  a. 
SiTo^uAaaccMr.  618,  a. 
SiTo^^AMCf,  1046.  b. 
SiTMMu,  1047,  b. 
2«raXc/a.  52.  a. 
2«aAit,  1008,  a. 
XmA^/,  787.  b. 
Sicarini,  848,  b. 
Xras-c^pa.  582.  a. 
Xcfi^.  366.  b;786,a. 
Xxa^iow,  848.  b. 
"Xxhrupifov,  141,  b. 
S«c^  Kptfjuurrd,  789,  b. 

..    {^u«.  788.  a. 


INDEX. 

Sm^  vKtrrd,  788,  a. 
Xtmrifoft,  623.  b. 
XcuH.  1122,  a. 
XnnrrvvxM,  1011,  b. 
Sir^vrpor.  1011,  a. 
Xck.900.  b. 
ScirypaH.  900.  a. 

awTJpf  rii.  900,  b. 

ackSfaMT.  1213.  a. 
Xnnlffa^a,  623,  a. 
3«i4aior.  1213.  a. 
XcmMvcv,  1213,  a. 
a«i4ft|far,  615.  a. 
2«idb,944.a;1128.b. 
2«VurMw,  674,  a. 
a<ryofyirfr,  223,  a. 
XnJJ4,  653,  a. 
2«if  A4»f .  370.  b. 
2««pv{os.  161.  a. 
3«M(u,391.b. 
Xrvpfa  Men.  1013,  a. 
XrvnUii.  1013,  a. 
^urmm,  67.  b. 
a^ir,274,  b;420,a. 
^4u^,  984,  b. 
2^A«f.  416.  b. 
Sopoi,  555.  b. 

Sr^.  118.  b;577,a;I10l.b. 
Sn^tft.  1101.  b. 
2«i4^7«Por.  634,  a. 
a  }    %wmfrQm6Ki09  Xcrrun^,  893,  b. 
art^  1053,  a. 
Svf^  /9ac(ai.  269,  a. 
SvcipJM',  853,  a. 
%w^tpo0,  853,  a. 

avi«a^i  372,  b ;  751,  b;  1063,  b. 
Xnyyim,  905,  a. 
Svor^.  306.  a ;  100,  a. 
avvrM^,  607,  a. 
2vtfi4«AM.  971,  a. 
%rtJMip6tfMi,  1066,  b. 
Srd»ior,  1056,  a« 
SnllMf .  1066.  a. 
Sra#M931.a. 

Sro^f .  624,  b ;  706.  a ;  729,  a. 
SratfjuovxM.  1087,  b. 
%Tdrtfke¥,  1146,  a. 
ar«Hiy»,  1066.  b. 
Sraup^.  370.  b. 
%ru^ofy6fMi,  242.  a* 
ar^Mfic,  1029.  b. 
SrcfcunyirX^rM.  1029.  b. 
Src^oroirAArMr,  1030.  a. 
arc^orovAiiRN.  1029.  b. 
Sr^oyor,  148,  b;  369.  a. 
ST«^a»wyia.  1029,  b. 
SrJiAai.  550.  b. 
St^Amt.  1100,  a. 
SWxM.  280.  a. 
SxAry^Jf,  185,  a;  329,  a. 
STMi.  944,  a. 
SroiXM,  280,  a. 
2rMot,  786,  a. 
Sr^yiuir,  648,  tu 
2rox(«M',  615,  a. 
^rpirttos,  225,  a. 
Sr/NmrWt  MKVf,  1074,  a. 
%Tpttrny6s,  6,  b ;  27,  b }  1073,  a. 

1097,  a. 
Xrpor^rurat,  225,  a. 


St^pOTvf,  481.  a. 
af|»c«T^,  1140,  a. 
arporr^Acu,  784,  a;  785»  t. 
Hrpo^wSf  241.  •• 

arp^^MT.  477.  au 
2r«Ur.323.a;  1071,  ft. 
SrvprfcMT.  687.  bb 
2iVC>  687.  b. 
SvyycpMs.  695.  b. 
Svrywtf.  695.  b. 
aniyf  A,  960.  ft. 
Sarnipo^,  1006.  b. 
S^yftAWTM  ImtAivrC^  4S9,  h. 
Itrftttfurripm,  76,  b. 
SMMfdlrrv,  1079.  U 
JmaparrUu  Tjpnf^.  1060,  a. 
SuXoi,  1080.  ft. 
3«AA«7«tt,  1080.  b;  1SS4.  b. 
luf/iiikmow,  1060,  b. 

1060,  b. 
SiviCaM.  304.  b. 
2^/4«iA«r,  402.  b ;  1081,  ft. 
S«vft€d^Mr  kah  Ziuu,  1080,  a. 
S^itMiAM,  868.  ft. 
Jif/t/iMX*^  1060,  a. 
2»AVuipi«.449.a;  1160.  a. 
SiVMr^MT,  1083.  ft. 
2«y<^«pclff.  486.b ;  929,  a. 
lnyifMna.  778,  b. 
3««ytr>i>.  357.  b. 
SuriUAay/ia.  1080,  b. 
aMucM.  1084.  a. 
Sm^m^,  144.  b. 
Sup^IfMr.  1084,  b. 
S^M^,  1084,  b. 
2MnrrapiicAr,  1086.  a. 
auHb^t,  124,  ft  ;  478,  b ; 

1084. ft. 
awMkv.  1080.  b. 

1080.  b. 
2t;r0iwia,1113.ft. 
l^woios,  367.  b. 
2ur»Mc^i«,  1087.  a. 
SviwiiciB,  1067.  ft. 
aM«Mria.367.b. 
2^ery^.  488,  a. 
2»m^ffir,  1064.  b. 
Srfrro^it,  446,  b. 
Svrr^Acw.  1160,  a. 
SvrrcAcit,  1160.  a. 
Sw^Hwca*.  1159,  !>. 
SvMfpb.  378,  b. 
3^P0{,  1088,a. 
a^yvuK,  1088.  U 
S^Kipvi,  357,  a. 
SiNnrlria,  1088.  b. 
SvoTCurif ,  488.  a. 
2^<rrvAof.  1106.  a. 
a^oyif,  373.  b. 
a^<4«.  918.  ft. 
a^aip«,269.a 
S^oipctf.  918,  b. 
X^a^a.  58S,  a. 
X^aipurHipun^,  582,  a ;   918. 

b. 
l^aiputTiK^,  918,  b. 
S^o^Mrrun^,  583.  a;  918,  b. 
li^4upiarpa,  918,  b. 


^^poftaxia,  582,  a. 
2^yB<(Fi7,  96,b ;  329,  a;  553,6; 

1056,  a. 
S^cvSonfroi,  553,  b. 
J^vmniryup,  890,  b ;  892,  a. 
2<^iyrnjp.  136,  a, 
24>/8c9,  721,  b. 
2<^payf  J,  95,  a. 
2(f>6pa,  726,  a. 
Xifwpiw,  726,  a. 
2x«9rm,783,a;  936,  b. 
^XTIf"*"  rerpdyttyov,  602,  a. 
2xo*vfo,  790. 
2x<'<>'0^c(^'»  553,  a. 
Sxoi^f,  1011,  b. 
JUo\^v,  538.  b. 
2Arrpa.  1035,  b. 
'Xt^povurr'fptw,  240,  b. 


T. 

Tay6s,  1093,  a. 
Toxyfa,  521,a;  1075,  a. 
TaiWaiw,  J07o,  a. 
TtiAorro,  706,  a. 
riKfunov,  810,  a;  931,  b. 
TdXapos,  220,  b. 
ToAfluria,  1099,  b. 
'<ra\cunov(ryla,  1099,  b. 
Tofxiaa,  1096,  a. 
Tofutla,  738,  b. 
Ta^iapxot,  1098,  a. 
Ta^tf,  486,  b;  488,  a. 
TArny,  1097,  a. 
Tdms,  1097,  a. 
Ta^<(f,  788,  a. 
Tdptrot,  368,  b. 
Taup4^p,  224,  a. 
TaGpof,  150,  a. 
Tdu^,  556,  a. 
Ta^poiroio/,  469,  a. 
T«(.^^s,  1183,  b. 
Taxvypdpoi,  806,  b. 
Ttepnnros,  879,  b. 
Tcix^o^  868,  a. 
T«ixovo«{t,  1099,  a. 
Tfixo*.  769,  b. 
Tf  Aa^v,  196,  a. 
T4\9to¥  iraipiKSy,  892,  b. 
T€\trai,  781,  a. 
T^Ao;,  488,  a ;  1 103,  a. 
TtXwdpxnf,  884,  b ;  1102,  b. 
T€A«6vi7j,  884.  b;  1102,  b. 
T^/i'w,  1103,b;  1104,  a. 
TerpdSpaxjior,  438.  b. 
TerpaXoyta,  1144,  a. 
Terpaopia,  379,  b. 
Tcrpa^XnJ,  1119,b. 
Terpapxia,  488,  a ;  1 1 19,  b. 
TcTfxlirrvAor,  1 105,  b, 
Terpfiptis,  IBS,  b. 
Terpc£SoAov,  438,  b. 
TerrapdKoyra,  ot.  111  9,  b. 
T<^Xc«»  135,11. 
T^fftfwoi,  1134,  b. 
Tiffovov,  1008,  a. 
T^Ais,  59,  a. 
Tid^  1130,  a. 
Tf<ipaf,  1130,  a. 
Tte4pu>s,  225,  a. 


INDEX. 
Tt&i7yf8ta,1134,a. 
T<fW7Ai«,266,a;  467,a;  469,b; 

1131,  b. 
TipLtrrua,  260,  b. 
Ti/iirnff,  260,  b. 
TifiOKparUi,  827,  a, 
Ttini,  56,  b. 
Toixos,  868,  a. 
Toix«0pvxos,  593,  a. 
Tojco^Xi^t,  525,  a. 
T6koi  tyytun,  524,  b. 
„    hyvoi,  524,  b. 
„    yaurucol,  625,  b. 
T<iK0f,  524,  b. 
ToA^,  565,  a. 
T6fwvpoi,  840,  b. 
Trfwi,  673.  b. 
T<Jw»,  773. 
Trf^o^xo*,  391,  b, 
T<^«v/«a,  1001,  a. 
To(fvn//».  To^cvnff,  151,  a. 
To^odifinj,  126,  b. 
T^Je©",  126,a;  149,  b  j  161,  a. 
To|<fTai,391,  b. 
ToT€ro,  790,  a. 
Topcvruc^,  218,  b. 
Top^Kij,  1169,  b. 
Tpdyoi,  1141,  a. 
Tpaytpdia,  1140,  b. 
Tp(iir«Ca,  749,  b. 
Tp(tw9(ai,  473,a ;  474,b ;  656, b. 
„      itirtpai,  305,  b ;  760,  a. 
„       wpierau,  305,  b;  760,  a. 

TptartCireu,  130,  a. 

Tpair9{oK6fws,  305,  b. 

Tparc^oToi^s,  305,  b. 

TpaOfiaros  ix   wpowias   ypa^, 
1148,  a. 

Tpa^l,  787,  b. 

Tpox€«a  W/oj,  1013,  a. 

TptayfUSf  883,  b. 

Tpltupa,  564,  b. 

Tpiajcd5«t,  557,  b;  1164,  a. 

Tpuucds,  223,  a. 

TpuutofftofiiSifiPot,  266,  a. 

Tpie6\os,  1148. 

Tpl€wvy  853,  a. 

Tpt€<&pu>y,  853,  a. 

Tpi€t»yo<f>6poi,  853,  a. 

Tpiymyov,  149,  b ;  1007,  a. 

Tptmipis,  222,  b. 

Tpnipapx(a»  1158,  b. 

Tpiiipapxoi,  1 168,  b. 

Tpc4/>c(f,  784,  a. 

Tpii}poirofo^  786,  a. 

Tpi^ttiroj,  1101,b;  1102,  a. 

Tpf/ufia,  1082,  b ;  1204,  b. 

Tpirous,  1162,b. 

Tphnvxa,  1092,  a. 

Tp^To,  557,  b. 

Tpiroywyiffrfis,  611,  b. 

Tptrria,  1000,  a. 

Tpirrdt,  1 164,  a. 

Tptxo\olSis,  276,  a. 

Tp%i,  ii  Tapaartvruefi,  76,  a. 

TpMv^oAoy,  402,  b. 

Tp<ywouov,  1 168,  b'. 

Too4>7ielaiosy  168.  a. 

Tprfx^^o',  1053,  b. 

Tpoxtfs,  378,  a ;  532,  b  J  1 168,  b. 

Tpvekiov,  367,  a. 
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Tpiyoaros,  1203,  a. 

Tpir)^(a,411,b. 

Tpw7v«»f,  41l,b. 

Tptndyn,  1170,  a. 

TpiM^eta,  666,  a. 

TvAcior,  673,  b. 

Tihfi,  673,  b. 

T^/A«of,  666,  a. 

Tifxravw,  1180,  a. 

TuTOf,  532,  b  ;  546,  b ;  1181, a. 

TvpoanflZoi  ypapii,  962,  a. 

Tvpatvls,  1181,  a. 

T^pcavos,  1181,  a. 

1V«,  1174,  b. 


T. 

*rdi€S  150,  a. 

'Tflurdreia,  621,  b. 

'TaicMm,  224,  a. 

ToAoi,  1209,  b. 

•Wp«»i  7pa^,  73,  a;  124,  a  j 

622,  a. 
•TJaTOf  x^<^*  151,  b. 
Tipoyuyia,  108,  a. 
TJpoy^njf ,  766,  b. 
•TJpawJf,  453,  a. 
'T«pa^Aiis,  622,  b. 
'YSpouAM^y  hpyirw,  622,  b. 
•rSpowAtf ,  622^  b. 
•T8pn,  148.  a  J  163,  b. 
T»pra,  1048,  b. 
'TSpfo^pfo,  623,  a. 
*r9p6fu\i,  1205.  b. 
'rSpo/i'hXoy,  1206,  b. 
TJpoj,  153,  b. 
T8poxA>*,  151,  b. 
•T3«p,  161,  b. 
"tXit^pol,  623,  a. 
*rXjurHip,  1203,  a. 
*rAA€ij,  572;  1153,  b. 
•TA«pof,  623,  a. 
•Tw«,  118,  a. 
•Tiraidpov.  1105,a. 
"Twaidpos,  1105,  a. 
•TranrMTTar,  485,  b  ;  488,  a. 
•TjroTOi,  352.a. 
*Tr^p«,783,  b:  790,  o. 
*rirfp6€pereuos,  225,  a. 
•Tirfpe«peroy,  226,  a. 
'rvtpiintpos,  456,  b ;  460,  a. 
•Tircpol',  768,  b. 
Tirfpyoy,  423,  b;  426,  b. 
'Tv^wos,  122,  a;  478,  b. 
•Twnjnj.  196,  b;  780,  b. 
Trtipwla,  623,  b, 
•Tmyp^j,  623,  b. 
*'Cv^Mn/M,  790,  b. 
•T»o€oAeiJf,  1122,  a. 
'riro6o\ris  ypwpfi,  623,  b. 
'Tir6yaioy,  556,  b. 
'Tir^fior,  556,.b. 
^TiroypaiJLfwrt^^  677,  b. 
*Tiro7p«^/f ,  903,  a. 
•Trd«iwio,220,b;  1007,  b. 
'Trofrf/iora.  789,  b. 
•Tiroe^ioj,  526,  b. 
'Ti-oK<SAirioy,  280,  a. 
'TwoKOfffirrrai,  624,  a. 
'TrojcpiT^j,  611,  a, 
4l  4 
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*T«»Wm»,  U38.  b. 
*TnpM(tMr,  291,  a;  613,  •. 
Tv^M^Mf ,  374,  a ;  457,  a. 
tSroWlMr,  1139,  a. 
Tv^pxiPM.  634.  a. 
YvM^jhivioir,  1133,  b. 
*TvoxaAiv^  548,  a. 
Tirrfxil.  969,  b. 
Trri.^^.  858.  a. 
*Tni^iMia,93,  b;  399.  a ;  403,  b. 
«T<rvXf|.385,a;  1055,  b. 
Tirir^f ,  588,  b. 
*TaTcp^v»r^M«,  557,  a. 
T^m,  1099,  a. 


«iui«NW«<,ini,  b. 

♦«yMa,  918,  b. 
4iU«ry«s.  694,  a. 
♦«^*yy«px^  488.  a. 
♦<U«>C.  48l.b;  488,  a. 
MXi^,  894,  a. 
Uk9t,  566,  a. 
♦«Mff.534.  a;  669,  a. 
««p^l«.  894,  b. 
♦«Wi«rff(«t  7pa4r4,  895,  a« 
-ffvrp(ai,  895,  a. 
tf  t.  895,  a. 

.      »<,  ii:o,a. 

^apfJumm  Tpo^,  895.  a. 
^  Of,  850.  b. 


♦^yaM»   o77,  a. 
WffiiAor,  895,  b. 
♦^is,  895.  b. 
♦tiSfnyt,  1090,  a. 
♦tiSirio,  1089,  b. 
♦t^Unf ,  330,  a. 
♦«^,  436,  a. 
««ii^aiyNMr,  164,  a. 
vAojpa,  17,  a* 

„     rfir  I\ffv0^«r,  896,  b. 
♦iaAi|,871,b. 
♦i/i^f ,  548,  b. 
♦AMiiriot,  233,  a. 
♦o«c(a,  238,  a. 
♦MrJMif,  147,  b. 
♦i^of,  896,  b. 
^vov  ilKfi,  897,  a. 
♦opu^Jpos  672,  a. 
♦oipcMF,  671,  b. 
♦4»MO^*  720.  b. 
^Pfto6n,  1047,  b. 
^po6s,  \04,h,  898,  b. 
♦opnryo^  785,  a. 
♦opriMd,  785,  a. 
♦paTpU,290,a;  572.a;  1154,b. 
^iparpathy  ypOftfUKrwn^,  15,  a. 
♦lO^,  513,  a. 
^MTos,  551,  a. 
♦vAoKciby,  250,  a. 
♦^XoKcr,  868,  a. 
^vXaienipu^f  91,  b. 
^kafX9*f  487»  a ;  899,  a. 


INDEX. 
♦•A4,  4a6,b;  1152,  b. 
^wKtimnkut,  478,  a  ;  899,  a. 
««A«r,  1153,  b. 
♦^nu,643,b. 
^Anm,  851.  b, 
♦i»f  yiryfa,  454,  a. 


XaXiap^,548,a;  790,  b. 
XoAmio,  370,  a. 
XiAjtcMP,  366,  b. 
XoAcMbcM,  270.  b. 
XaA«ur^f,  1084,  a. 
XoAictfr,  35.  a. 
XaAjMVf,  870,  b. 
Xi^M^,  675,  a. 
Xmiu^tmf,  675,  a. 
Xi^poatcy,  1183,  a. 
XapAmm  »MfaaK9t,  1 123,  a. 
XevMK,  Xc<^,  163,  b. 
Xf^tayiofytZinr,  739.  b. 
Xcipi8irr^f  X<T«^>  H73,  b. 
X«i«i^7yM^>  371,  b ;  1087,  a. 
X*ip6,uunpm^,  305,  b ;  729,  b. 
X*tpoi4rrpow,  739,  b. 
X*ip0rorf «v,  27 1 ,  a. 
Xfytfrari|rof,-271,  a. 
XttpcTwULf  271,  a. 
Xf^Mir,  153,  b. 
XtXMma,  371,  a. 
XcXit«ri0Tii£,371,b. 
XAvs,  148,b;  720,  b. 
XcA4nf,720,  b;  1118,  b. 
X^amo,  67,  a. 
X^NtCtor,  729,  b. 
X^4,303,b;  729,  b. 
Xi|Aa/,  151,a. 
Xitf4.371,b. 
Xifrlnwr,  786,  b. 
XitptNTTai,  596,  a. 
Xatfna,383,a. 
XiAa^fo,  488,  a. 
Xmir,  1171,  b. 

„     ift^H/tdrxm^s^  1173,  a. 

„     lr«poM<rX«^of,  1173,  a. 

„     Jp^toirriSior,  1173,b. 

„     OTftAjfamJf,  1173,b. 

„     ^«0Trf»,  1173,  a. 

„     x«vA»^<^J.  1173,b, 
Xirrfmo,  275.  a. 
XiT^ior,  1171,  b;  1173,  a. 
Xnmi^Uncot,  1171,  b;  1173,  a. 
XAoiK  665,  b;  673,  a  ;  674,  tu 
XAofrMT,  851,  a. 
XXmt^,  275,  a. 
XAoM^Mr,  275,  a. 
XAoi^Mr,  851,a. 
XXoWt,  851,  a. 
XAay((ricuir,  851,  a. 
XAiMr,  136,  a. 
XA^to,  276,  b. 
XA«u£,  557,  b. 
Xoaf,  557,  b. 
Xmv«(,  759,  b. 


Xatt,  412,  a. 
Xm6,  280.  b. 
Xmwmts,  378,  b. 
XM^e,  276.  b. 
X«^(pBi,971.  a. 
Xflp«»ni£,  276,  b. 
Xopwr^iM^,  377,  a. 
Xdpn^  276.  b. 
XiffT^f .  276,  b. 
XayM8iM^MX«f.  276.  b. 
Xtfy^t,  277,  a ;  584,  a. 
M     c^kAuem,  279»  au 
Xawf .  280,  b. 
X^^Ms  ttm.  280,  b. 
Xp<|^MEf«,  808,  b. 
Xen^fuU,  416,  a. 
TLffwrfUkajm,  416.  b. 
Xpirrr^'M'.  836,  b. 
X>oi«A«7(a,  280,  b. 
X^y^,  180.  b. 
X/Nwrnlf,  1056,  b. 
ximninrrM.  366,  a  ;  1034,  b» 
X^cir,  900.  b. 
X^pa,  827,  a;  1000.  b. 
X^/Mi,  35,  a. 
XwT/rf»,  827,  a. 
X^por,  413.  a. 
X^poff,  837,  a. 
X«^.  3],a  556.  a. 
Xifpls  akotWf  f ,  705,  a. 


YiXiMr,  136,a;  548,  a. 
ToAfs,  545,  a. 
YiAior,  or  Y^AAior,  136.  a. 
YcvScrypa^  7fw^.  971,  b, 
YcvSoUaripof,  1105,  b. 
YctfSMcAifrc(af  ypa^^,  294,  b; 

973,  a. 
Y«ii8oicdpi|,  893,  b. 
YfvBo/M^rvpuir  Sucif ,  724,  a. 
Yev8oiripf*T<pps,  1105,  b. 
V^^/M, 21 1,  a;  442.b;  805,b. 
Tif^s,  95,  a  ;  670,  b  ;  971.  a. 
YiAtfl,  135,  a. 
YiAor^iriScf,  1097,  b. 
YiWTilp,  972,  b. 
Yyx«*0f«r^0^9  842,  b. 


*QafUt9,  152,  a. 
'a6af,572.a;  1154,  a. 
'n^ibr,  822,  b. 
'OA^,  1213.  a 
'rVio^oyto,  413,  a. 
'Optibr,  618,  a. 
'OptMi',  152,  a. 
'OpcxfyiMf,  615,  a. 
'dpooKim,  144,  b. 
''flf ,  533,  a. 
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Abaetm  Tenter,  %  a. 
Abaeulua,  %  a. 
Abaeus,  I,  a  ;  904,  a. 
Abalienatio,  788,  a. 
AtMimita,  SIO,  a. 
AbaTia,  SIO,  a. 
AbaTuneuliu,  SIO^  a. 
AbaTus,  SIO,  a. 
Ablegmioa,  1000,  a. 
Abmatertera,  SIO^  a. 
Abnepoa,  SIO,  a. 
Abneptis,  SIO^  a. 
Abnormis,  806,  a, 
Abolla,  fi,  a. 
Abortion  2,  a. 
AbortiTua,  fi,  a. 
Abortus,  2,  a. 
Abpatruus,  SIO,  a. 
Abrogare  legem,  688^  b. 
Abaentia,  988,  a. 
Abaolutio,  647,  b. 
Abttiiiendi  beneficinm,  598,  b. 
Abiisiu,    677,    a;     1221,    b; 

1228,  a. 
Aecensi,  2,  b ;  495,  b ;  502,  b. 
Acccnsus,  5S5,  b. 
Aoceptilatio,  2,  b. 
Acceptum,  or  Aeeepto^  fiicere, 

or  ferre,  S,  a. 
Acceptum  habere,  S,  a. 
Accession  S,  a. 
Acclamatio,  S,  b. 
Accubita,  S,  b. 
Accubitalia,  S,  b. 
Accubitoria  Testis,  1087,  b. 
Aecusatio,  S68,  b. 
Accusator,  IS,  a;  648,  b. 
Acerra,  S,  b« 
Acetabulum,  979,  a. 
Aeetum,  1204,  b. 
Aehaieum  foedus,  4,  a. 
Acies,  587,  b. 
Acilia  lex,  986,  b. 
Acilia  Calpumia  lex,  77,  b. 
Aeinaces,  6,  a. 
Aciaculariua,  141,  b. 
Aciseulus,  141,  b. 
Aclis,  589,  a. 

Acna,  Acnua,  6,  b ;  46,  b. 
Acquisitiones  ciTiIes,  422,  a. 

„  ]iatural68,422,  bb 

AcToama,  6,  b. 
Acropolis,  6,  b ;  1 175»  a. 
Acroterium,  6,  b. 
Acta,  7,  a. 

„    diuma,  7,  a. 

n     forensia,  7,  a. 

,»    jurare  in,  7,  b. 

„    militaria,  7,  b. 

„    patrum,  7,  b. 

M    senatua,  7,  b. 


Actariua,  7,  b ;  8,  b. 
Actio,  9,  a ;  642,  a. 
„    albi  eomipti,  74,  b. 
„    aquae  pIuTiae  aroendae^ 

115,b. 
M    arbitraria,  10,  a. 
„    arborum  furtim  caesarum, 

564,  b. 
„    auetoriutifl,  17S,  b. 
„    ex  bona  fide,  10,  a. 
M    bonae  fidei,  10,  a. 
„    bonorum    Ti    mptorum, 

564,  a. 
M    certi  incerti,  268,  b. 
M     ciTilia,  10,  a. 
M    commodAti,  341,  a. 
„    communi  d^vidundo,  341, 

a. 
M    oonfessoria,  S50,  a;  lOSS; 

b. 
„    damni  injuria  dati,  S8S, 

b. 
„     dejeoti  effusiTe,  388,  a. 
M    depensi,  640,  a. 
H     depoaiti,  394,  b. 
„     directa,  10,  a. 
M    de  dolo  malo^  373,  a. 
„    de  effbsis,  1200,  a. 
„    emti  et  venditi,  459,  a. 
M    exercitoria,  480,  b. 
„    ad  ezhibendum,  51 1,  b. 
„    eztraordinaria,  10^  a. 
„    in  &ctum,  10^  b. 
„    ftmiliae  erciseundae,  520, 

a. 
M    Bctitia,  10,  a. 
M     fiduciaria,  536,  b. 
„    finium  regnndorum»  537, 

b. 
n    furti,  563,  b. 
„    fiirti  adTersus  nautas  et 

eauponea,  564»  b. 
M    honoraria,  10,  a;  258,  ^ 
„    hypothecaria,  917,  b. 
„    inanis,  10,  a. 
„    injuriaruni,699,a;  1200, 

a. 
M    institoria,  639,  a* 
„     institutoria,  641,  b. 
n    inutilis,  10,  a. 
„    judieati,  651,  b. 
„    in  judicio,  10,  a. 
„    in  jure,  10,  a. 
„    in  jus  10,  b. 
„    quod  jussu,  663,  b. 
„    legjs,  or  l^tima,  9,  a. 
„    legis  Aquiliae,  383,  b. 
„    locati  et  conducti,  7 1 0,  a. 
„    mandati,  728,  b. 
„    mixta,  9,  b;  IQ,  a. 
„    mutui,  780,  b. 
„     negativa,  S50,  a. 
w    negatoria,  350,  a ;  1033,a. 


Actio  negotiorum  gestorum, 
794,  a. 

»»    noxaiis,  10,  b. 

„    ordinaria,  10,  a. 

„    de  pauperie,  880, 1>. 

„     de  peculio,  1037,  b. 

»,    perpetua,  10,  b 

M    persecutoria,  10,  a. 

M    in  personam,  9,  a. 

„    pignoraticia,  917,  b. 

„    poenalui,  10,  a. 

M    popularis,  1200,  b. 

M    pracgudicialis,  954,  a. 

„    praetoria,  10,  a. 

„    priTata,  10,  b. 

„    prosecutoria,  10^  a. 

M     Publiciana  in  rem,  97  4,  a. 

M    quanti  minoris,  982,  a. 

„    rationibus     distrahcndia, 
1178,b. 

n    de  recepto,  984,  b. 

„    redhibitoria,  985,  a. 

„    rei    uxoriae,    or    dotis, 
438,  a. 

„    in  rem,  9,  a* 

„    de  in  rem  Tcrao,  1038,  a. 

„     rescissoria,  641,  b. 

„    restitutoria,  641,  b. 

M     Rutiliana,  996,  a. 

H    sepulchri  violati,  562,  a ; 
1200,  a. 

ft     Serriana,  918,  a. 

„    pro  socio,  1049,  b^ 

„    stricti  juris,  10,  a. 

„    temporalis,  10,  b. 

„    de  tigno  juncto,  564,  b. 

„    tributoria,  1037,  b. 

„    tutelae,  1178,  b. 

„    utilis,  10,  a. 
Actionem  dare,  1 1,  a. 
„         edere^U,  a. 
Actor,  13,  a;  48,  a. 

M    publicus,  13,  a. 
Actuariae  payes,  785,  a. 
Aetuarii,  7,  b;   8,  b;  lS,b; 
807,  a. 

H      oenturialea,  30,  b. 
Actus,  13,  b;  753,  a 

„     minimus,  13,  b. 

„      quadratus,  13,  b;  46,  b; 
753,  b. 

M      senritus,  1032,  a. 

n     simplex,  13,  b. 
Acus,  13,  b ;  57,  a. 
Adamas,  759,  b. 
Aderesoendi  jure,  600,  b. 
Addieo,  172,  a ;  655,  b. 
Addicti,796,  a;  797,  b. 
Addictio,  655,  b. 
Ademptio,  677,  a. 

„         equi,  264,  b. 
AdBnea,  88,  a. 
Ad6nitas,  28,  a. 
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AclgiuUi*  909»a. 
Adgnatio,  309*  •• 
Aditio  hcrcdltiktii,  G01«  b. 
A4Judicatio»  IS,  Ik 
Adlccti,  14k  •. 
Adleetor,  M,  b. 
Adminioi»lM»  14,  b. 
Admiaionii  primacy 

&e.,  amici,  14,  b. 
Adminionum  proximo^  14,  faw 
AdnqNM,  Sl(\  •. 
Adnq>tis,  310»  a. 
Adobnicre,  5S,  a. 
AdolcMtnte*,  <»S^  a. 
Adoralio,  16,  a. 
Adrogatio,  15,  b. 
Adaeriptt  glebac^  1040,  a. 
AdflenptOfM,  338,  o. 
Adwriptitii,  S,  b;  31 1,  b. 
AdacripttTi,  9,  b. 
Adsartor,  143,  a. 
Adicator,  143,  a. 
Adstipulatiok  818,  a. 
Ad^ipulator,  640^  b|  818,  a. 
AdTenaria,  17,  b. 
AdTcnartus,  13,  a. 
Adulterium  (Greek),  16,  b. 
Adulteriutn  (Roman),  17,  a. 
Adulti,  636,  a. 
AdTOoatus,  17,  bw 

»         fi^i,18,a. 
Adytum,  1 105,  a. 
Aebutia  lex,  9,  a;   967,  a; 

684  a. 
Aedea|554,  a;  1104, K 

n     Mcra,  1 104,  b. 
Acdieulae,  18,  a. 
Aadilei,  18,  a. 

cerealaib  19i  •> 
Aeditimi,  90,  a. 
Aaditui,  90^  a. 
Aeditumi,  90^  a. 
Aegia,  90,  b. 
Aalia  lex,  684,  a. 

n     Sentia  lex,  684,  a  ; 
878,  a. 
Aemilia  lex,  684,  K 

„       Baebia  lex,  688,  b. 

„       Lepidi  lex,  1077,  b. 

„       Scauri  lex,  1077,  b. 
Aenatores,  99,  a. 
Aenei  numml,  26,  a. 
Aenum,  99,  a, 
Aera,  281,  b. 
Aerarii,  99,  b. 

„       Pravfeeti,  94,  a. 

„       Praetoree,  94,  b. 

M       Quaestores,  94,  b. 

„      Tribuni,  26,  b ;  1 1 4d,  a. 
Aerariam,  93,  a. 

„        militare,  94,  a. 
„         Praetores  ad,  94,  K 
„         sanctitts,  93,  b. 
„         sanctum,  93,  b, 
Aerii  nummi,  96,  a. 
Aea,  95,  a. 
Aes  (money),  26,  a. 
„    Aeginetieum,  25,  b. 
„    alienum,  26,  a. 
,.    circumforaovum,  96,  a. 


INDEX. 
Aea  Corinthiaemn,  25,  b. 

n    Deliacum,  25,  b. 

H    cqucatre,  96,  a. 

„    graye^  140,  a. 

N    bordcarium,    or   bordo^ 
rium,  96,  a;  471,  b. 

w    manuariuro,  96,  b. 

„    nalitaia,  26,  a. 

n    rude,  14a  a- 

«    cbcrmarum,  186,  b. 

„    Qzoniim,  96,  bu 
Aestivae  feriae,  53a  ^ 
Aetolicum  oondliom,  97,  bn 

H         foadu%  97,  a. 
Affinal,  98,  a. 
AffiniCaa,  98,  a. 
Aga80»98,U 
Agema,  485,  bw 
Agendt  aanritotaa,  1098,  a. 
Ager,  St9,  a ;  38,  b ;  554,  a. 

M    areiflnaiia,  99^  a ;  38,  b. 

M     areiflniue,  99,  a ;  30,  a. 

„    atsignatua,  99,  b;  39,  b. 

M    conecHua,  39,  b. 

n    deeumanua,  43,  •• 

„    diTiMis    ci    aiBgnaiiii, 
99,  b. 

„    dftttti,  93a  bw 

„     emphyteusis,  43,  a. 

n    cmphytealleariin,  43,  a ; 
458,  a. 

H    limitatua,  99,  b;  3a  •; 
39,  b. 

w    mentura    eomprchensua^ 
99,  b. 

n     oceupaloriu%  99,  a ;  39,  b. 

„     priTatue,  99i  a. 

M    publieua,  99,  a ;  949,  a. 

„    quaestorius,  99,  b ;  39^  b. 

„    reddittu,  99,  a. 

n    rdigioni^  37,  b. 

„     restibilis,  51,  a;  57,  a; 
6a  b;  61,  a. 

n    aaeer,  37,  b. 

„    aanctus,  31,  a. 

w    aeriptuarius,  1019,  b. 

n    Tectigalis,  43,  a;  458,  a. 
Agger,  31,  a;  937,  a. 
AgiUtor,  987,  a. 
Agmeu,  498,  a. 

M      pilatum,  498,  faw 
n       quadratum,  498,  K 
Agnati,  309,  b. 
Agnatic^  309,  b. 
Agnomen,  809,  K 
Agonales,  1003,  b. 
Agonalia,  31,  b. 
Agonenais,  1003,  h. 
Agonia,  31,  b. 
Agonium  Martiale,  31,  b. 
Agoranomi,  36,  b. 
Agrariae  lege%  37,  a. 
Agraulia,  44,  a. 
Agriculture,  44,  a. 
Agrimensores,  71,  b. 
Agronomi,  72,  b. 
Ahenatores,  22,  a. 
Ahenum,  22,  a. 
Ala,  73,  b. 
Alae,  428,  a;  507,  a;  509,  a. 


Alabaster,  74,  a. 
AlabastritcB,  74,  a. 
Alabastrum,  74,  a. 
Alares,  73,  b. 
Alarii,  73,  b. 
Alauda,  74,  a. 
.     „       Icgio,  74,  a. 
Albaiium  opQ%  87a  *- 
Albogalerua,  lOS,  h. 
Album,  74,  b;  171,  a. 

„      dccurioDiiia^  74,  bw 

„     Judioum,  74,  b;  649,b. 

M     aenatamm,  74»  fai 
Alca,74,b. 
Alcator,  74,  K 
Ales,  149,  a;  175, K 
Aliea,  55^  b. 
Alieula,  75,  b. 
AliflMntatii  poeri  et 

75,  b. 
AUpUttv,  75,  faw 
Atiptac,  75,  b. 
AUuTio^  76,  a. 
Altare^  1 16,  b. 
Altius  non  toUend 

1031,  b. 
Aluta,  992,  a. 
AmanuentSa,  76,  b. 
Ambarralia,  78,  b ;   138,  b. 
Ambiiio,  77,  a. 
Ambitus,  76,  b. 
Ambrosia,  78,  b. 
Ambubaiae^  78,  b. 
Ambulaiioncib  618,  b. 
Amburbiale,  78,  b. 
Amburbium,  78,  bw 
AoBentum,  588,  a. 
Amieire,  78,  b. 
Amictorium,  78,  b. 
Amielus,  78,  b. 
Amtculum,  78,  b. 
Amjta,  310,  a. 
Amphictyones,  79,  a. 
Amphimalla,  1097,  K 
Amphitapae,  1097.  b. 
Amphitheacrum,  82;  U 
Amphora,    9a   •»    979^   a; 

1203,  b. 
Ampliatio,  647,  a. 
Ampulla,  91,  a;  192,  b. 
Ampullarius,  91 ,  a, 
Amuletum,  91,  b. 
Amurea,  825,  b. 
Amus&ia,  or  Amusnum,  91,  b. 
Anagnostae^  92,  a. 
Anatocismus,  537,  a. 
Andlla,  637,  a.  ' 
Anconea,  989,  a. 
Andabatae,  575,  a, 
Andromeda,    or     Andromede, 

149,  b. 
Angaria,  94,  K 
Angariorum  eshibitio,  or  prae- 

statio,  94,  h. 
Angiportus,    or    Angiportnm, 

95,  a. 
Anguifer,  149,  a. 
Anguis,  148, ai  149, b;  153,  h. 
Anguitenens,  149,  a. 
Augustus  clams,  294,  b. 


AnimAdvenio  censoria,  S6S,  b, 
Anio  noTUs,  111,  a. 
^    Tetus,  1 10,  a. 
Annales  maximi,  623,  a ;  94 1 ,  a. 
Annalia  lex,  19,  b. 
AnnoDa,  95,  a. 

„       clTioa,  500,  b. 
Annotatio,  351,  b. 
Annuli  aurei  jua,  95,  b. 
Annulorum  jus,  95,  b. 
Annuliu,  95,  a ;  325,  a. 
Annus  magnus,  822,  b ;  227,  a. 

„       vertenfi,  226,  a. 
Anquina,  790,  b. 
Anquisitio,  649,  a. 
Ansa,  533,  a. 
Antae,  97,  a. 
Anteambulones,  97,  b. 
Antecanis,  or  Antecanem,  152, 

b. 
Antecessores,  97,  b. 
Antecoena,  307,  a. 
Antecursores,  97,  \k 
Antefixa,  97,  b. 
Antemeridianum  tempua*  406, 

a. 
Antenna,  789,  b. 
Antepagmenta,  98,  b ;  624,  b. 
AntepUani,  495,  a. 
Anteaignaiii,  502,  a ;  1045,  b. 
Anteatari,  11,  a. 
Antia  lex,  1077,  b. 
Antichresis,  916,  b. 
Anticum,  624,  b. 
Antinoua,  149,  b. 
Antiquarii,  706,  b. 
Antlia,  100,  a. 
Antoniae  leges,  685,  a. 
Apaturia,  101,  a. 
Aperta  navis,  784,  K 
Apex,  102,  a. 
Apicula,  102,  a. 
Aplustre,  787,  a. 
Apodectae,  103,  a;  1047,  b. 
Apodyterium,  189,  a. 
Apollinares  ludi,  715,  a. 
Apophoreta,  104,  U 
Apotheca,  105,  a. 
Apotheosis,  105,  a. 
Apparitio,  106,  a. 
Apparitoies,  106,  a. 
Appellatio  (Greek^  106,  a. 

„  (lloman),  106,  a. 

Applicationis  jus,  295,  a. 
Aprilis,  232. 

Apuleia  lex,  641,  a ;  685,  a. 
„       agraria  lex,  685,  a. 
„       frumentaria  lei,  548,  a. 
„       miuestatis  lex,  725,  a. 
Aqua,  151,  b. 

M     Alexandrina,  1 1 1,  b. 

„     Algentia,  111,  b. 

„     ALsietina,    or    Augusta, 
111,  a. 

M     Appia,  109,  bw 

H     caduca,  115,  a. 

J,    Claudia,  111,  a. 

„     Crabra,  lll,b. 

n    Julia,  1 10,  b. 

„     Marcia,  110^  a. 


INDEX. 
Aqua  pl'uvia,  115,  b. 
„     Septiiniana,  1 1 1,  b. 

„     Tepula,  1 IQ,  b. 
„     Trajana,  111,  b. 
„    Virgo,  110,  b. 
Aquae  ductus,  108,  a. 

„      ductus  senritus,  1032,  a. 

„      effuaio»  151,  b. 

„     haustus  territus,  1 032,  a. 

„      et  ignis  interdictio,  516, 
b. 

„      pluyiae  areendaa  actio, 
115,  b. 
Aquarii,  116,  a. 
Aquarioli,  1 16,  a. 
Aquarius,  151,  b. 
Aquila,  149,  b;  1044,  b. 
Aquilta  lex,  383,  b. 
Aquilifer,  505,  a. 
Ara,  116,  a;  153,  b. 
Aratio,  49,  a. 
Antrum,  117,  b. 
Aratrum  auritum,  49,  b. 
Arbiter,  10,  b. 
Arbiter  bibendi,  1082,  b. 
Arbitraria  actio,  10,  a. 
Arbitria,  558,  b. 
Arbitrium,  10,  b;  647,  b. 
Arbusculae,  585,  b ;  923,  a. 
Area,  119,  a;  559,  b. 
Area,  ex,  119,  a;  131,  a. 
Area  publica,  24,  b;  119,  a. 
Arcera,  119,  a. 
Arcbiater,  1 19,  a. 
Archiinagims,  307,  b. 
Archimimus,  559,  a  $  763,  b. 
Architectura,  120,  a. 
Archium,  1093,  a. 
Archiyum,  1093,  a. 
Archon,  121,  b. 
Arcifinius  ager,  29,  a. 
Arcitenens,  151,  a. 
Aretophylax,  148,  a. 
Arctos  Lycaonia,  1 47,  b. 
M      Parrhasi^,  147,  b. 
Arcturus,  148,  a;  159,  a. 
Arctus  major,  147,  a. 
M       minor,  1 47,  b. 
Arcus,  |24,  b;   126,  a;  151,  a. 

M      triumphal  is,  125*  b. 

„      Conatantini,  126,  a. 

„      Drusi,  125,  b. 

„      Gallieni,  126,  a. 

„      Septimii  Severi,  1 26,  a. 

„      Titi,  125,  b. 
Area,  53,  a;  171,  b  ;  554,  a. 
Areiopagus,  126,  b. 
Arena,  86,  a ;  88,  b ;  286,  a. 
Aretalogi,  129,  b. 
Argei,  129,  b. 
Argentarii,  130,  a. 
Argentum,  132,  a. 
Argo,  153,  a. 
Argyraspides,  133,  b. 
Aries,  133,  b;  149,  b. 
Arinca,  56,  b. 
Arma,  Armatura,  135,  a. 
Armarium,  136,  a;  203,  a. 
Armatura  levis,  506,  b. 
ArmiUa,  136,  a. 
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Armilustrluni,  137,  a. 
Aromatites,  1204,  b. 
Arquites,  1002,  a. 
Arra,  Arrabo,  or  Arrha,  Ar- 

rhabo,  137,  a. 
Arrogatio,  15,  b. 
Artaba,137,  b. 
Artopta,  921,  a. 
Artopticii,  921,  a. 
Aryales  Fratres,  138,  a. 
Arundo,  1001,  b. 
Arura,  138,  a. 
Aruspices,  586,  K 
ArTum,  61,  a. 
Arx,  139,  a. 
As,  139,  a;  706,  a. 
Aslibralis,  139,  b. 
Asamenta,  1008,  a. 
Ascia,  141,  b. 
Asiarchae,  142,  b. 
Assa,19],b. 
Assamenta,  1003,  a. 
Assarius,  14],  a. 
Assentatores,  867,  b. 
Asseres  falcati,  519,  a. 

„      lecticarii,  672,  a. 
Assertor,  143,  a. 
Assertus,  143,  a. 
Assessor,  143,  a, 
Assidui,  710,  a. 
Assiduitas,  77,  a. 
Astraffalus,  143,  b. 
Astrofogi,  144,  b. 
Astrologia,  144,  a. 
Astronomi,  144,  b. 
Astronomia,  145,  a. 
Asyli  jus,  165,  a. 
Asylum,  165,  a. 
Atavia,  31 Q,  a. 
Atavus,  310,  a. 
Atellanae  Fabulae,  347,  a. 
Aternia  Tarpeia  lex,  685,  a. 
Athenaeum,  166,  b. 
Athletae,  166,  b. 
Atia  lex,  685,  a. 
Atilia  lex,  685,  a. 
Atinia  lex,  685,  a. 
Atlantes,170,  a. 
Atlantides,  150,  b. 
Atnepos,  310,  a. 
Atneptis,  310,  a. 
Atramentum,  170,  b, 
Atrium,171,b;  188,b;  427,b. 
Atticurges,  171,  b. 
Auctio,  172,  a. 
Auctor,  172,  b. 
Auctores  fieri,  172,  b. 
Auctoramentum,202,a;  574,  b. 
Auctorati,  574,  b. 
Auctoritas,  173,  b ;  1023,  b. 
„  senatus,  1023,  b. 

Auctoritatem  imponere,  173,  b. 
Auditorium,  174,  a;  969,  b. 
Aufidia  lex,  78,  a. 
Augur,  1 74,  a. 

Auguraculum,  176,  a ;  1 104,  ft 
Augurale,  176,  a;  233,  a. 
Auguratorium,  253,  a. 
Augurium,  174,  a;  417,  a. 
Augustales,  179,  b;  180,  a. 
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AagmtaUa,  179,  b. 

Aoguatua,  IWH  b. 

ATi%  3I0»  •• 

ATbiiB,6d,a;  68,  b. 

ATi%  149,  a. 

AuUcum,  lOiS,  •. 

Aurelia  lei,  6SO, «. 

AarH,  lia,  a. 

Aureus  Dummue,  189,  a;  935,  a. 

Aurichaleimi,  S5,  a;  S4S,  b. 

Auriga,  149,  a;  S87,  a. 

Aurigae  manua,  149,  a. 

Aurigator,  149,  a. 

Auniin,  180^  h, 

n      oofonariun,  189,  b 
n      liMlraltk  189,  b. 

Aiitpai,  174,  a. 

AnapidinB,  174,  a. 

AuUMnlieuiB,  807,  K 

Authepea,  18S,  a 

Autooomi,  183,  a. 

ATaUoi  SSQ,  b. 

Avmentua,  310^  a. 

Ama,  310,  a. 

Auiilia,  1051,  a. 

AuiiliarM,  1051,  a. 

AuiUiarii,  1051,  a. 

Aianenla,  lOOS,  a. 

Axieia,  197,  b. 

Aiia»  378»  a. 


Babjlonii,  144,  b. 

M         Bumeri,  144,  b. 
Baediaiialia,413,a. 
Baabia  lex,  685,  a. 

w      Aamilia  lai,  688,  a. 
Balatro,  183,  b. 
BaliiMM,  183,  b. 
Balineam,  183,  b;  191,  a. 
Balitta,  Ballbta,  1 138,  b. 
BaliMarii,  1139,  a. 
Balneae,  183.  b. 
Belncarium,  183,  b. 
Balneator,    186,   b}    189,    as 

195,  a. 
BUncum,  183,  b;  190^  b. 
Baltcariua,  196,  Ik 
Balteua,    or   Baltaa,    196,  at 

1136,  b. 
Balteui,  196,  b. 
Baptitterium,  1 89,  b. 
Barathrum,  196,  b. 
Barba,  196,  b. 
Barbatibeoe,  197,  a. 
Barbatuli,  197,  a. 
Bardoeueullus,  379,  b. 
Basceuda,  198,  a. 
Basilica  (building).  198,  a. 

„      (legal  work),  900^  a. 
Bastema,  SOO,  b. 
Baxa,  or  Bazea,  900^  b. 
Bellaria,  307,  b. 
Bellicrepa  aalUtlo,  1006,  b. 
Beoefieiariua,  901,  b. 
Beneficium,  901,  b. 

„  abttinendi,  598,  b. 

Benignitaa,  77,  a. 
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154,  a 
Bci,I40^b. 
BcoB%  14a  b. 
BaUa,I53,b. 
Bcadarii,  909,  a. 
BibaMs,  1006,  a. 
BiUiopoU,  704,b 
Bibliocbcea,  909,  a. 
BidcM,  98,  a,  b}  791,  a. 
Bidcntal,  903,  8. 
Bidiaei,  903,  b. 
Bica,  or  Bigaa,  379,  a, 
Bifiiz,  not,  bt  1109,b. 
Bipalium,  849,  a. 
Btpanaia,  1014,  a. 
Biremia,  784,  a. 
BimM,90S,b. 
Biaelltuin,  1015,  a. 
BiMextilis  annua,  939,  a. 
Biastztnm,  939,  a. 
Bitteztua,  939,  a. 
Bombjreinuni,  1098,  a. 
Bombyz,  1098,  a. 
Bona,  905,  a. 
n    caduea,906,  b^ 
„     6dai,907,a. 
„     fapCa,  564,  a* 
H    vacantia,  907,  K 
Bonomm  eeano,  907,  b. 
„        coUatiOk  908,  a. 
„       ewitiOi  et  entor,  906, 

a. 
n        poMcano,  906,  K 
M        Yt    raptorum,  aetao^ 
564,  a. 
Bootes,  148,  a 
BoTOB  Icarii,  148,  h, 
Braeae,  or  Braeeaa,  913,  a. 
Branehidae^  839,  b. 
BrsTtum,  987,  b. 
Breviarium,  914,  b. 

n      Alarieianum,  914,  K 
Bruttiani.  915,  a. 
Buccina,  915,  a. 
Buecioator,  99,  a;  915,  a. 
Buce(S  347,  a. 
Bueeulae,  56S,  a. 
Bulla,  915,  bi 
Bura,or  Buria,  117,  U 
Buatoarii,  560,  a. 
Buatom,  559,  b. 
Buxum,  916,  a. 
Bjasoa,  916,  a. 


Caeabus,  99,  a. 
Cadnocator,  91 8,  a. 
Cadueeua,  918,  a. 
Caducum,  906,  \k 
Cadua,  918,  a. 
Caeeilia    lez    de 

685,  b.  ' 
N       lez    de  vectigallbua, 

685,  b. 
H       Didia  lez,  685,  b. 
Caebtura,  918.  b^ 
Caeleba,  699,  a. 
Caelia  lez,  1091,  a. 


,    Caelibatna,  692,  a. 
Caerimooia,  996,  bu 
Caeritum  tahnlaf,  99*  b 
raraar,  990,  a, 
Caetra,  96%  b. 
Calamiatiatua,  990i  a. 
Calamiatram,  99a  a. 
Calamui,  99a  a. 
Calantica,  399,  b. 
Calathiaeua,  99a  •> 
Calathna,  9Sa  a. 
Calatorea,  331,  a. 
Calear,  9Sa  b. 
Caleeamen,  99a  b. 
Calceamentum,  99a  b^ 
Caleeua,  99a  b' 
Calculator,  999,  a. 
Calculi,  999,  a. 
Calda,9S9,a. 

«      laTatio,  19a  b. 
Caldarium,  isab^ 
Calendae,  931,  K 

„        Fabariaa,  57,  a. 
Calendarium,  999.  a;  59S,  U 
Calida,  939,  a. 
Calicndrum,  933,  b. 
Caliga,93S,U 
CaHz,  115,  b;  934,  b. 
Gallia,  934,  a. 
Calooc^  934,  b. 
Calpumia  lex  de  ambitu,  77,  b. 
Calpumia  lez  de   fcpetuadist 

648,  b;  649b  b;  986,  a. 
Calvatica,  d99i  b. 
Calumnia,  934,  bu 
Calumniae  judicium,  935.  a. 

M         juqufanduna,935,a. 
Calz,  986,  a. 
Canoara,  935,  a. 
Camera,  935,  a. 
CamUlK,GamUli,935,b;  743,  b. 
Caminui,  439,  K 
Campagtts,  935.  b. 
Campeatie^  935,  b. 
Campidoetores,  935,  b. 
Canaliculus,  935,  bu 
Canalia.  935,  b. 
Cancdli,9d6,a;336,b. 
Cancer,  15a  b. 
Candela,  936,  a. 
Candelabrum,  936,  a. 
Candidarii,  991,  a. 
Candidati  principis,  981,  b. 
Candidatus,  77,  a;  1 137,  a. 
Ginepbonis,  937,  b;  857,  a. 
Canis,  or  Canis  Siriua^  159,  bi 
Cania,  or    Canicula,   159,    b; 

I6aa. 
Canistrum,  937,  b. 
Cantabrnm,  937,  b. 
Canterii,  937,  b. 
Cantharus,  937,  b. 
Cantbua,  378,  b. 
Canticum,  938,  a;  346,  a. 
Canuleia  lez,  685.  h, 
CapeUa,149,a. 
Caper,  151,  b. 
C^ia,  179,  a. 
Capisterium,  53,  bu 
Capistnun,  938»  a. 


Capite  oeosi,  339»  a. 
Capitis  deminutioy  239*  b. 
„     diminutio,  media,  4d3» 

b. 
„      minutio,  2S9>  b. 
CapitoliDJ,  715,  a. 

M        ludi,  715,  a. 
Capitium,  338,  b. 
Capra,  14d,  a. 
Capricornus,  151,  b. 
Capaa,  189,  a;  238,  b. 
Capsarii,  189,  a;  239,  a. 
Capsula,  238,  b. 
Captio,  940,  a. 
Capulum,  671,  b. 
Capulua,  118,  b;  239,a ;  559,  a. 
Caput,  239,  a. 

M      extorum,  240,  a. 
Canundla,  240,  a. 
Career,  210,  a. 
Carceres,  285»  a;  336,  b. 
Carchesium,  241,  a;  789,  a. 
Cardo,  241,  a. 
Cardo,  29,  b. 
Carenum,  1202,  a. 
Carmen  aeculare,  717,  b. 
Carmentalia,  241,  b. 
Carnifex,  242,  a. 
Carpenturo,  242,  b. 
Carptor,  307,  b. 
Carrago,  243,  a. 
Carruca,  243,  a. 
Carnis,  or  Camim,  243,  a. 
Caryatifl,  243,  b. 
Cassia  lex,  685,  b. 

„       „    agraria,  685,  b. 

„        „     tabellaria,  685,  b. 

„       „     Terentia  frumenta- 
ria,  685,  b. 
Cassiopeia,  or  Cassiepeia,  149, 

a. 
Cassis,  565,  b;  989,  b. 
Castellarii,  115,  b. 
Castellum  aquae,  114,  a. 
Caatra,  244,  a;  729,  b. 

„      stativa,  242,  a. 
Castrense  peculium,  874,  b. 
Castrensis  corona,  360,  b. 
Catagrapha,  902,  b. 
Cataphracti,  256,  a. 
Catapu]ta,lld8,b. 
Catanusta,  256,  b. 
Catasta,  1040,  a. 
Cateia,  257,  a;  589,  a. 
Catella,  257,  a. 
Catena,  257,  a. 
Catenrarii,  575,  a. 
Cathedra,  257,  b. 
Catittum,  or  Catillus.  257,  b. 
Catillus,  765,  a. 
Catinum,  or  Catinus,  257,  b. 
CaTaedium,  427,  b. 
Cavea,  87,  b;  283,  b;  1122,  a. 
CaTere,  259,  a. 
CatI  menses,  226,  a;  227,  b. 
Caupo,  257,  b. 
Caupona,  258,  a. 
Causae  probatio,  874,  b. 
Causia,  259,  a. 
Cnusiae^  1201,  a. 
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Cautio,  259,  a. 

„       Muciana,  259,  b. 
Cavum  aedium,  427,  a. 
Celerea,  260,  a. 
Celerum  tribunus,  471,  a. 
Cella,  97,  a;  260,  a;  1105,  a. 

„     caldaria,  190,  b. 
Cellarius,  260,  b. 
Celtes,  420,  a. 
Cenotaphium,  260,  b. 
Censere,  262,  b. 
Censiti^Sll,  b. 
Censitores,  265,  b. 
Censor,  260,  b^ 

Censoria  nota,  263,  b ;  635,  b. 
Censuales,  7,  b;  265,  b. 
Censura,  260,  b. 
Census,  260,  b;  262,  a;  265,  b. 
Census  (Greek),  266,  a. 
Centaurus,  153,  b. 
Centesima,  267,  a. 

„        rerum    venaliuin, 
24,  a. 
Centesimae  usurae,  526,  b. 
Centenmatio,  387,  b. 
Cento,  48,  b. 
Centumviri,  267,  a. 
Centuria,  30,  a;  46,  b;  501,  a; 

652,  a ;  753,  a. 
Centuriata  comitia,  333,  a. 
Centurio,    494,    b;    497,    a; 
504,  b. 
„       primus,  505,  a. 
„       primipili,  505,  a. 
Centussis,  141,  a. 
Cepheis,  149,  b. 
Cepheus,  148,  a. 
Cera,  268,  a;  518,  a;  1092,  a; 

1116,  a. 
Cerae,  1092,  a. 
Ceratae  tabulae,  1091,  b. 
Cerealia,  268,  a. 
Cerevisia,  268,  b. 
Cernere  hereditatem,  599,  a. 
Ceroma,  268,  b. 
Certamen,  167,  a. 
Certi,  incerti  actio,  268,  b. 
Ceruchi,  790,  b. 
CerYoli,  253,  a. 
Cessio  bononim,  207,  b. 
Cessio  in  jure,  653,  a. 
Cestius  pons,  937,  b. 
Cestrum,  903,  a ;  905,  a. 
Cestus,  269,  a, 
Cetra,  269,  b. 
Chalcidium,  270,  a. 
Chaldaei,  144,  b. 
Charistia,  270,  b. 
Charts,  703,  b. 
Cheironomia,  271,  a;  583,  a. 
Chelae,  151,  a. 
Cbeniscos,  786,  b. 
Chiramaxium,  271,  b. 
Chiridota,  1173,  b. 
Chirographum,  271,  b. 
Chiron,  1 53,  b. 
Chirurgia,  272,  a. 
Chlamys  275,  a. 
Chor^pa,  276,  b. 
Cboregus,  276,  b. 
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Chorobates,  277,  a. 

Chorus,  200,  a;  277,  a. 

Chronologia,  280,  b. 

Chrysendeta,  282,  a. 

Cibaria  serTorum,  48,  h, 

Cibarium  secundarium,  55,  b« 

Cidaris,  1130,  b. 

Cilicia,  63,  b. 

Cilicium,  282,  b. 

Cilliba,  749,  b. 

Cincia,  or  Muneralis,  lex,  685> 

b. 
Cinctus,  1173,  b. 

„      Gabinus,665,b;  1136. 
b. 
Cinerarius,  220,  a. 
Cingulum,  1224,  b. 
Ciniflo,  220,  a. 
Cippus,  282,  b* 
Circenses  ludi,  286,  b. 
Circinus,  283,  a. 
Circuitores,  115,  b. 
Circulio,  48,  b. 
Circumlitio,  906,  a. 
CireumluTio,  76,  b. 
Circus,  283,  b. 

^  „      agonenus,  32,  a. 
Cisicum,  288,  a. 
Cista,  288,  a. 
Cistophorus,  288,  b. 
Cithara,  720,  b. 
Civica  corona,  359,  b. 
Civile  jus  10,  a;  656,  a. 
Civilis  actio,  10,  a. 
Civis,  291,  b. 
Civitas  (Greek),  288,  b. 
„      (Roman),  291,  a. 
Clandestina  possession  643,  b. 
Clarigatio,  530,  a. 
Clarissimi,  628,  a. 
Classica  corona,  360,  a. 
Classic!,  509,  b. 
Classicum,  358,  b. 
Clathri,  432,  a. 
Claudia  lex,  686,  a. 
Clayicula,  253,  a. 
Clayis,  1168,  b. 
Clayola,  824,  b. 
Claustra,  626,  b. 
Ciayus  angustus,  293,  b. 

M      annalis,  293,  b. 
.     „      latus,  293,  b. 
Clepsydra,  615,  a. 
Clibauarii,  256,  b. 
Cliens,  294,  b. 
Ciientela,  295,  a. 
Clima,  753,  b. 
Clipeus,  297,  a. 
Clitellae,  299,  a. 
Cloaca,  299,  a. 
Cloacae  servitus,  103;^  a. 
Cloacarium,  300,  a. 
Cloacarum  curatores,  300,  a. 
Clodiae  leges,  549,  b ;  686,  a. 
Coa  Testis,  300,  b. 
Coactor,  300,b;  1184,  b. 
Cochlea,  300,  b. 
Cochlear,  301,  a. 
Cochlis,  301,  a. 
Codex,  131,  a;  301,  a. 


Codc|[  Oregorianut  et  Her- 
nogUBiM,  SOI,  b. 

w      Jiutiokniu,  301,  bi 

w      ThcodoMMiiM*  309,  b. 
CodiciUi,S01,  b;  1118,  a. 
Codia,  or  CMlia,  lex,  1091,  •- 
Cocmptio,  741,  a. 
Cocoa,  303,  a. 
CoenaeuJuiii,  499^  a. 
Coeoalio,  306,  a. 
Coeoatorta,  307.  b»  1087,  b. 
Cognati,  30d,  a. 
Cognatio,  309,  a. 
Cognitor,  19,  a. 
Cognitoria  eiceptio,  1 1,  bw 
Coxnoroen,  702,  a. 
Coheres,  598,  a ;  601,  b. 
Coiiori,  499,  b;  507,  a. 

„       in  piano,  G6,  a. 
Cohortcs  equitatac,  509,  b. 

„       peditaue,  509,  b. 

n       ▼igilum,  510,  a. 

M       urbanae,  510,a. 
CotUoj  77,  b. 
Collatto  bonorum,  S08,  a, 
Collegaa,  3ia  b. 
Collegatarii,  G75,  a, 
Collegiati,  1S16,  b. 
Collegium,  310,  b. 
Colobium.  1173,  bw 
Colonatus,  311,  b. 
Coloiii,311,  b;  710,  a. 

„      indigenae,  49,  a. 
Colonia,  313,  b. 
Colonui,  48,  b. 

n        uibanui,  49,  a. 
ColoreiH  390^  a. 
Coloenootera,  399,  a. 
Coloatua,  399,  a. 
Colum,  399,  b ;  1908,  a. 
Columbarium,  68,  a;  393,  a; 

561,  a. 
Columen,  398,  a. 
Columna,  393,  a. 

H       oocblia,  398,  a. 

M       roatrata,  327,  b. 
Colunmarium,  398,  a. 
Colua,  S€5t  a. 
Coma,  398,  b. 

Comei,  143,  b;  330,  a;  969,  a. 
Commeotarii  aenatus,  7,  b. 
Commiantio,  330,  b;  1089,  a. 
Comitia,  330,  b. 

„      ea1ata,33],a;U14,b; 
1115,  a. 

„      oenturiata,  333,  a. 

M      curiata,311,bL 

„      tributa,  1 156,  b. 
Commcatus,  340^  b. 
Commendationcs   mortuonim, 

536,  a. 
ComroentaricBBia,  340,  b. 
CommentarU  aaororuin,  941,  a. 
Commentariam,  340^  b. 
Cemmentariua,  340,  b. 
Commerctum,  991,  b. 
Commiaaoria  lex,  340,  b. 
Commutsum,  341,  a. 
Commixtio,  350,  a. 
Commodana,  341,  a. 
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Commodatarius,  341,  a. 
Commodati  aetio,  341 ,  a. 
Commodatum,  341,  a. 
Communi  diTidnndo   action 

341,  a. 
Comoedia,341. 
Compcnaatio,  347,  h. 
Comperendinatio^  647,  a. 
Comperendani  dici^  408^  bw 
Competitor,  77,  a. 
Compitalia,  347,  bw 
Compitalicii  ludii,  347,  bw 
Compluvium,  497,  b. 
Compromiasttni,  648, a;  985,  a. 
CoBc«merata  audaCio,  190^  b. 
Conocptivae  feriae,  598  b. 
Concha,  348,  a. 
Conciliabulum,  318,  a. 
CoQciiiarii,  143,  b. 
Concilium,  348,  a. 
Concio,  347,  bi 
Coocubina  (Greek),  349,  a. 

n         (Boinan),349.b. 
Conettbinatu%  349,  H 
Coodcmnatio,  19,  b;  647,  bi 
Condictio,  9,  a ;  10,  a;  564,  b. 
ConditiTum,  561,  a. 
Oonditorittm,  56ly  a. 
Condituiae,  1 204,  a. 
Coodactio,  710^  a. 
Conductor^  965,  a;  710^  a. 
Condus,  260,  K 
Confiirreatio,  741,  a. 
CoafeaM>ria  acUo,  S50,  a. 
Confusio,  350,  a. 
Congiarium,  350^  b. 
Congiua,  351,  a. 
Coi^urati,  1171,  k 
Cof^uratio,  1171,  k 
Connubium,  740,  a. 
Conopeum,  351,  a. 
Conquiaitorea,  351,  a. 
Convnguinei,  309,  U 
Conscripti,  1016,  b. 
Conweratio,  105,  a;  631,  k 
Consenaua,  890,  a. 
CoQsiliarii,  358,  a. 
Consilium,  358>  a. 
Consistorium,  969,  h. 
Consobrina,  310^  a. 
CoDsobrinua,  310,  a. 
Consponaor,  640l  b. 
Constellatio,  144,  b. 
Constitutionea,  351,  a. 
Consualia,  351,  b. 
Consul,  359,  a. 
Consulares,  969^  a. 
Conaularis,  367,  a. 
Consult!,  653,  b. 
Consultores,  653,  bw 
Contestarl,  706,  b. 
Contractus,  817,  b. 
Controrerna,  648,  a. 
Contubemalea,  357,*a. 
Contubemium,  357,  a;  501  ; 

1037,  a. 
Conttts,357,  b;789,  a. 
CouTentio  in  manum,  740,  b{ 

742,  a. 
Conventlonesy  890,  b. 


Conventoa,  357,  b;  965,  h. 
Conncium,  637,  b. 
CobtitU  nagister,  1089,  b. 

rex,  1089,  b. 
Cooptari,  305,  b. 
Copbinua,  358,  a. 
Corbieola,  358,  a. 
Coibia,  358,  a. 
Cofbitae^  358,  b. 
Corbola,  358,  a. 
Cornelia  lex  agraiia,  666,  h,  . 

n        »    de  alea,  75,  a. 

n        n    de&laia,517,b. 

w        9     frimieiitana,  54% 
a. 

n        n     de  iiyuiiis,  638,  a. 

>t         M    judifdaria,  650^  a. 

V         »     mj^iestatia,7S5,a. 

n         t»    da  noTis   taheftir, 
688,  a. 

n         n     ntnmnaria,517,b. 

M         n    deparriddiN^687, 


de     proacripCaoiie 


517,  b. 

,,        9     tribuiUcia,  697,  b. 

„        „    de     Ti     pobUea, 
1909,  a. 

n        „     naciaria,  687,  h. 
Cornelia   Baebia   lei^   77,  b; 
688,  a. 
„       CaeeilU  lex,  549,  bt 
n      etCaecUialex,688,a. 
Comtcuie%  92,  a. 
Comu,  126,  a ;  358,  b. 
Comua,  721,  b ;  704,  a. 
Corona,  148,  b ;  395,  a;  359, a. 

n       Ariadne%  148,  b. 

M       castrensis,  360^  b. 

„      cinca,  359,  b. 

n      clasaca,  360,  a. 

M       oonTiTialia,  362,  fat 

„       Etniaca,  369,  b. 

n       funebris,  369,  a. 

M      graininea,  359,  a. 

M       lemniseata,  363,  a. 

„      longa,  86S,  b. 

»       Minoa,  148,  b. 

„      maralia,  360,  b. 

„       natal  itia,  369,  bt 

M      navalis,  360,  a. 

„      nuptialis,  369,  b. 

„      obndionaiis,  359,  ^ 

„       oleagina,  361,  b. 

M      oralis,  361,  a. 

„       pactai%  363,  a. 


Corona  pampinea,  S<»3,  a. 

„      plectUis,  363,  a. 

„       radiata,  363,  a. 

,,       rostrata,  360,  a. 

n      sacerdotalia,  362,  a. 

„      aepulehralis,  362,  a. 

„      spicea,  362,  a. 

„ .     autilia,  363,  a. 

„       tonaa,  363,  a. 

„      tonsilis,  363,  a. 

M       torta,  363,  a. 

„       triumphalis,  361,  a. 

„       vallaris,  360,  b. 
Coronarii,  -ae,  1029,  b. 
Coronia,  325,  a ;  363,  a. 
Coronix,  363,  a. 
Corporati,  310,  b ;  1216,  b. 
Corporatio,  310,  b. 
Corpus,  310,  b. 

„      juris  ciTilis,  363,  a. 
Correctores,  969,  a. 
Correus,  820,  a. 
Cortex,  57,  a. 
Cortina,  364,  a. 
Corpus  153,  b;  364,  b. 
Corycaeum,  195,  b;  580,  a. 
Coryphaeus,  280^  a. 
Corytoe,  126,  b. 
Cosmetae,  364,  b. 
Cosmetes,   365,  a;    581,   b; 

624,  a. 
Cosmetriae,  264,  b. 
Cosmi,  365,  a. 
Cothurnus,  366,  a. 
Cotyla,  367,  a. 
Covinarii,  367,  b. 
CoTinus,  367,  b. 
Crapula,  1204,  a. 
Crater,  Cratera,  153,  b ;  367,  b. 
Crates,  368,  b. 
Creditor,  819,  b. 
Creditum,  131,  a. 
Crepi,  718,  b. 
Crepida,  368,  b. 
Crepidata  tragoedia,  346,  b. 
Crepidines,  1 192,  b. 
Creppi,  718,  b. 
Creta,286,a;  12H,  b. 
Cretio  hereditatia,  599,  a. 
Crimen,  368,  b. 
Crimina  extraordinaria,  369,  b. 
Crista,  566,  a. 
Crocota,  369,  b. 
Crotalistria,  370,  a. 
Crotalum,  370,  a. 
Crusta,  282,  a ;  456,  b. 
Crux,  370,  b. 
Crypta,d71,  a. 
Cryptoportious,  371,  a. 
Ctesibica  machina,  100,  b. 
Cubicularii,  372,  a. 
Cubiculum,   88,   a;    372,  a; 

428,  a. 
Cubitoria,  307,  bw 
Cubitus,  372,  a;  751,  b. 
Cubus,  372,  b. 
Cucullus,  372,  b. 
Cudo,  or  Cudon,  372,  b. 
Culcita,  674,  b. 
Culeus,  373,  a. 
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Culina,  428,  b. 
Culleus,  373,  a. 
Culpa,  373,  a. 
„    lata,  373,  a. 
„    lenissima,  373,  b. 
„    leyis,  373,  b. 
Culter,  118,  b;  373,  b. 
Cultrarius,  373,  b. 
CumatiuiDy  381,  a. 
Cunabula,  634,  a. 
Cuneus,  88,  b ;  1 122,  a. 
Cuniculus,  374,  a. 
Cupa,374,  a;  1202,  a. 
Cura  bonorum,  376,  a. 
„    bonorum  absentis,  376,  a. 
„     bonorum  et  ventr  is,  37  6,  a. 
„    hereditatia,  376,  a. 
„    liereditatis  jacentis,  376, 
a. 
Curatela,  375,  a. 
Curator,  318,  b;  874,  b. 
Curatores,  376,  b. 

„        alvei     et     riparum, 

376,  bw 
„        annonae^  376,  b. 
„         aquarum,    115,    b; 

376,  b. 
„         kalendarii,  376,  b. 
y,        ludorum,  376,  b. 
„        operum  publioorum, 

376,  b. 
„        repablieae^  376,  b. 
„        religionum,  376,  b. 
„         viarum,  377,  a. 
Curia,  318,  a;  377,  b. 
Curiae,  318,  a;  377,  b. 
Curiales,  318,  a, 
Curiata  oomitia,  331,  b. 
Curio,  377,  b. 

„    maximus,  377,  b. 
Curriculum,  378,  a. 
Currus,  147,  b ;  378,  a. 
Cursores,  380,  b. 
Cursus,  287,  a. 
Curules  magistratus,  724,  a. 
Curulis  sella,  1014,  b. 
Cuspis,  587,  a. 
Custodes  custodiae,  250^  b. 
Custos  urbis,  953,  a ;  993,  a. 
Cyatfaus,d80,b;  979,  a. 
Cyclas,  381,  a. 
Cycnus,  149,  a. 
Cyma,  381,  a. 
Cymatium,  381,  a. 
Cymba,  381,  a. 
Cymbalum,  381,  a. 
Cynosure,  147,  h. 

D. 

DactyliotheM,  382,  a. 

Damni  injuria  action  383,  U 

Damnum,  383,  a. 

„        infectum,  383,  a, 
„        injuriadatum,  383,  b. 

Dare  actionem,  1 1,  a. 

Daricus,  384,  b. 

Debitor,  819,  b. 

December,  226,  a ;  231,  232. 
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Dcoempeda,  386,  a;  893,  a. 
Decemviri,  386,  a. 

„         legibus     seribendis, 

386,  a. 

„  litiba%  or  stlitibus, 
judicandis,  386,  b. 

„  sacroTum,  or  sacris 
fi&ciendis,  387,  a. 

„        agris        dividundis, 

387,  a. 
Decennalia,  or  Decennia,  387,  a. 
Decimanus,  ^9,  b. 
Decimatio,  387,  a. 
Decimatrus,  982,  b. 
Dedinatio,  296,  b. 
Decretum,  387,  b ;  1024,  a. 
Decumae,  387,  b. 
Decumani,  29,  b. 
Decariae,  1012,  a  ;  1216,  «• 

„       judicum,  650^  b. 
Decuriales, .  1 2 1 6,  b. 
Decuriati,  1211. 
Decuriatio,  77,  b. 
Decuriones,   318,  a;   471,  a| 

497,  b;  1017,  b. 
Decurrere,  559,  b. 
Decursoria,  937,  a. 
Decussis,  141,  a. 
Dedicare,  433,  a. 
Dedicatio,  631,  a. 
Dediticii,  388,  a. 
Deditio,  388,  a. 
Deductores,  77,  a. 
Defensores,  968,  b. 
DefirutuuH  1202,  a. 
D^ecti  effUsive  aetio^  388,  a. 
Delator,  388,  b. 
Delectus,  499,  a. 
Delia,  389,  a. 
Delictum,  369,  a. 
Delphin,  or  Del|^inu%  149,  b. 
Delphinae,  284,  b. 
Delphinia,  389,  b. 
Delubrum,  1104,  b. 
Demarchi,  389,  b. 
Demens,  376,  a, 
Demensum,  1041,  b. 
Dementia,  376,  a. 
Demetria,  390,  a. 
Deminutio  capitis,  239^  b. 
Demiurgi,  390,  b. 
Dcimonstratio,  12,  b. 
Demus,  290,  a. 
Denarius,  393,  a. 

„      aureus,  1 82,  a ;  394,  a. 
Denicales  feriae,  528,  b. 
Dens,  or  Dentale,  1 17,  b. 
Dentifricium,  394,  a. 
Depensi  actio,  640,  a. 
Deponens,  394,  a. 
Deportatio,  516,  a. 

„  in  insulam,  516,  a, 

Deportatus,  516,  a. 
Depositaritis,  394,  a. 
Depositi  actio,  394,  b. 
Depositor,  394,  a. 
Depositum,  131,  a;  894,  a. 
Derogare  legem,  682,  b. 
Desertor,  394,  b. 
Designator,  558,  b. 
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Dwultor,  S94,  b. 
DelMtatio  Meronmi,  568,  bw 
DffOTgcntMp  996f  b. 
Dc\cnoriniii,  858,  b. 
Deuiii,  140^  b. 

DiadtoMi,  395,  a. 
DiMta.S06.a;  4S^  a. 
DiMtotiea,  S95»  b. 
Dialk  flamcii,  540,  b. 
Divmns  1041,  b. 
Dwtrcta,  IS  10^  \k 
DwM«,405,liL 
DicUtar,  404,  be 
Didw  lex,  1077,  b. 
Diem  diccrc,  649,  a. 
Diet,  408,  c 

„    eomitialei,  409,  b. 

M    eomperendini,  409,  b. 

„    fiMri,409,a. 

„    feriali,  588, «. 

„    fctti,409,b. 

„    interoiai,  409,  b. 

„    nefitfU.  409,  b. 

M    protlUlct,  4]0,«. 

„    profoti,  408,  bw 

„    aemeatiiM,  530^  a. 

„    •tati,409,  b. 
Diffarraatio,  419,  ^ 
Digcata,  858,  a. 
Digitalia,  789,  •• 
Digttu^  388,  a. 
DiUtoria  cxeaptio,  1 1 ,  k 
DUigtntia,  373,  a. 
Dtmaebaa,  410^  a. 
Dimaehari,  575,  •• 
DirocMttnii  1041,  b. 
Diminutio  oapitia,  989^  taw 
Dioojna,  410,  b. 
Diploma,  414,  b. 
Dipt7cba,1098,a. 
Dirceu  actio,  10,  a. 
Diribitorca,  336,  b ;  41 4»  b. 
DiaeeaHO,  1019,  b. 
Diwinetua,  1 173,  b. 
Diaeipula,  1 189,  b. 
Dtseus,  415,  a. 
Diapenaator,  888,  a. 
DiTcnorium,  858,  b. 
Dividiettliim,  1 1 4,  a. 
DiviDatio,415,b;  417,  bw 

(law  tcrmX  417,  b. 
DiTiaorca,  77,  a. 
DiTortium,  418,  a. 
Dodrans,  140,  b;  751,  b. 
Dogmattd,  746,  b. 
Dolabdla,  490,  a. 
Dolabra,  490,  a. 
Dolium,  1808,  a. 
Dolo,4a0,b. 

Da  dolo  malo  actio,  373,  a. 
Dolus  malua,  373,  a. 
Domicilium,  480,  b. 
Dominium,  481,  a. 
Dominui,  483,  a;  574,  a« 
H        fimeris,  558,  K 
Domitia  lex,  940*  bw 
Domo,  de,  131,  a. 
Domus,  144,  b;  483,  b. 
Dooa,4SS,b. 
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Danaria,  438,  b. 
Domitio,  434,  a. 
Dooatao  mortis  causa,  434,  a. 

„      propter  nnptias,435,  a. 
Dooatioocs    inter    virum    ct 

uxorrm,  435,  b. 
DonaliTum,  351,  b. 
Dormitoria,  488,  a. 
Doa  (Greek),  436,  a. 
n    (RomanX437,a. 
w    adventitia,  437,  a. 
n    profiwtitia,  437,  a. 
M    raceptilia,  437,  a. 
Dotis  actiok  438,  a. 
Drachma,  438,  a;  1813,  b. 
Draco,  148,  a;  1044,  b. 
Draconariua,  1044,  U 
Ducenarii,  439,  a. 
Ducentesima,  1184,  b. 
Duella,  1813,  b. 
Duillia  lex,  688,  a. 

„      Maenia  lex,  688,  a« 
Dttlciarii,98l,a. 
Duoctmanusb  89,  b. 
Duodectm  anipta,  670^  a. 
Daplarii,  439,  fai 
Duplicarii,  489,  b ;  509,  a. 
Duplication  18,  a. 
Dupoodium,  893,  b. 
Dapondina,  14t,  a. 
Dosaia,  141,  a. 
DuumTiri,  439,  b. 

M      juri  dimmdo,  318,  a. 

„      Bavales^  439,  b. 

M      pcfduellionia,  886,  bw 

M      quinquennaU^  439,  bw 

M      aaeri,  439^  b. 

M      aaerontm,  439,  b. 

„      viia  extra  urbem  pur- 
gandii,  439,  b. 
I>iil,96»,a« 


Edactid,  746,  b. 
Eevleoa,  475,  a. 
Edere  actionem,  11,  a. 
Edktum,  444,  a, 

„        aedilieinm,  445»  a. 

„        nomm,  444,  b. 

„        pcrpetnmBf  444,  b* 
445,  K 

„        provincialcb  445,  a. 

w        repentinum,  444,  b. 

„        Tbeodorici,  446  a. 

„        tralatitium,  444,  h, 

„        ▼ctus,  444,  b. 

„        urbanum,  445,  a. 
Editor,  574,  a. 

Elacothesium,  190,  b;  590,  b. 
Eleetrum,  450^  a. 
Eleuainia,  458,  b. 
Ellyehnium  713,  a. 
Emaneipatio,  455,  a. 
Emaosor,  394,  b. 
Emblema,  456,  b. 
Embolia,  6,  b. 
Emeriti,  499,  b. 
Emiasarium,  457,  a. 


Emphytensia,  458,  a. 
Emphyteuta,  458,  a. 
Empbytcutiearitts  ager,  458,  l 
Empiriei,  746,  bu 
Emporium,  459>  a. 
Emti  et  Tenditi  actio,  459,  a. 
Emtio  boDorum,  908.  a. 

M      et  ▼enditio,  459^  a. 
Eocaoatiea,  90S,  b. 
Eodromis,  460,  ^ 
Eagonasi,  or  EngoiiasiB,  148,k 
Enals,  577,  a. 
Eota.tis,  461,  b. 
Epbebeum,  580^  a. 
Ephebia,I95,  b^ 
Ephippium,  464,  a. 
Ephori,  464,  b. 
Epibatae,  466,  b. 
Epidemiurgi,  390,  b. 
Epipedonici,  30^  b. 
Epirhedium,  994,  b. 
EpistoU,S51,  a;  843,  h. 
Epivtomium,  457,  b. 
Epistylium,  469,  a. 
Epitaphium,  560,  a. 
Epithalamiom,  573,  b ;  744,  a 
Epulonca,  47a  b. 
Epulum  Jovis,  470^  b;  673,  l 
Equestris  ordo,  845,  a. 
Equiria,  471,  a. 
Equites,  471,  a  ;  575,  K 

„       singalaraa  Imp 
ria.508,k 
Equitum  tranavectio,  473,  a. 


.47S,( 
Equulena,  475,  a. 
Equua,  149,  b. 

„      October.  85a  a. 
Ergastolum,  476,  a. 
Ericius,  476,  a. 
Eridanus,  159,  b. 
Erigone^  150,  b. 
Erogatio,  114,  a. 
Ervilia,  59,  a. 
Errum,  59,  a. 
Easeda,  476,  a. 
Eamdarii,  476,  b;  575,  K 
Esaednm,  476,  a. 
Everriator,  568,  a. 
Evictio,  476,  b. 
Evocati,  508,  a. 
EuripuB,  88,  b  ;  886,  a. 
Ex-^rchiatri,  119,b. 
Ex-ercfaiatria,  119,  b. 
ExaugnratiiH  479^  b. 
ExeeUentiasimi,  688,  a. 
Exception  II,  b;  956,  a. 

„        eognitoria,  ll,b. 

„        ^latoria,  11,  bu 

„        litis  diTidttac^  1 1,  b. 

„        peremptoria,  ll,b. 

„         rei  residuae^  11»  b. 
Exceptores,  807,  a. 
Excubiae,  850. 
Excubitores,  48a  a. 
Exedra,  195,  a;  488, a ;  48Q, a. 
Exercitor  navis,  48a  b. 
Exercitoria  action  48a  b. 
Exercitus,  481,  a. 


Exhibendum  actio*  ad,  511 ,  b. 
Exodu,  518,  a. 
Ezostra,  513,  a. 
Exploratorea,  509,  a. 
Exsequiae,  558,  b. 
Exttlium,  513,  a. 

„        lib^uzD,  515,  b. 
Exsul,  515,b. 
Exterere,  53,  a. 
Extispices,  587,  a. 
Extupicium,  587,  a. 
Extranei  heredes,  589,  b- 
ExtraordiDarii,497,b;  1500,b. 
Exverne,  56S,  a. 
Exveniator,  56S,  a. 
Exuviae  1053,  b. 


Faba,57,  a. 

f,     trimestria,  57,  a. 
Fabacia,  57,  b. 
Fabia  lex,  921,  b. 
Fabri,  517,  a. 
Fabula  palliata,  346,  b. 
„      praetextata,  345,  bb 
„      togata,  346,  b. 
„      tabemaria,  346,  b. 
M      trabeata,  346,  b. 
Fabulae  Atellanae.  34",  a. 
Factiones  aurigarum,  287  a. 
Factua,  826,  b. 
Faecatum,  1203,  a. 
Falae,  284,  b.     . 
Falarica,  589,  a. 
Falcidia  lex,  676,  b. 
Falcula,  518,  a. 
Falsarii,  518,  a. 
Falsum,  517,  b. 
Falx,  518,  a. 

Familia,5l9,a;574,b;  1041, a. 
Familiae  emptor,  1144,  b. 
„       erciscundae     actio, 
520,  a. 
Familiaris,  519,  b. 
Famosi  libelli,  702,  b;  725,  b. 
Famulus,  51 9,  a. 
Fannia  lex,  1077,  b. 
Fanum,  1 104,  a. 
Far  Clusinum,  54,  a. 

„  TenuCulum  rutilum,  54,  a. 

„  Tenuculum  oandidum,  54, 
a. 
Farrago^  59,  a. 
Farreom,  741,  a. 
Fartor,  520,  a. 
Fas,  521,  b. 
Faseet,  520,  b. 
Faacia,  521,  a. 
FaaciDum,  521,  b. 
Faaciola,  521,  a. 
Faati,  521,  b. 

,»     annalea,  523,  a. 

„     calendarea,  522,  a. 

M     Capitolini,  523,  hi 

„     oooaulares,  523,  b» 

„     dies,  522,  a. 

w     historiei,  523,  a. 

p,     sacri,  582,  a. 


INDEX; 

Fastigium,  113,  b;  523,  b. 
Fauces,  428,  a. 
Favete  Unguis,  417,  a. 
Fax,  524^  a. 
Februare^  718,  a. 
Febniarius,  232 ;  718,  a. 
Febnxum,  718,  a. 
Februus,7I$,  a. 
Feciales,  530,  b. 
Feminal,  1 179,  a. 
Feminalia,  524,  b. 
Fenestra,  432,  a. 
Fenus^  $25^  h, 

„     nauticum,  528,  a. 
Ferae  magna  minorque,  147>  b. 
Feralia,  562,  b. 
Fereulum,  528,  a. 
Ferentarii,  50^  b. 
Feretrum,  559,  a;  671,  b. 
Feriae,  528,  a, 

„      aestivae,  530^  a. 

„      coDceptivae^  or  concep- 
tae,  528,  h. 

„      denieales,  528,  b. 

„      imperativae,  528,  b. 

„      Latinae,  589,  b. 

„      praecidaneae,  530,  a. 

„      privatae,  528,  a. 

„      publicae,  528,  b. 

„      sementiTae,  530^  a. 

„      statiTae,  528,  b. 

„      stultoram,  545,  b. 

„      Tindemialea,  530^  a. 
Ferre  legem,  688,  b. 
Fercennina»  530^  a. 
Festi  dies,  409,  b. 
Festuca,  730,  a. 
Fetiales,  530,  b. 
Fibula,  531,  b. 
Fictile,  532,  b. 
Fictio,  534,  b. 
Fideicommissarii    praetores* 

536,  a* 
Fideicommissarius,  535,  a. 
Fideicommissum,  535,  a. 
Fidejussor,  640,  b. 
Fidepromissor,  640,  b. 
Fides,  148,  b;  720,  a. 
Fidicula,  148,  b;  536,  b. 
Fidis,  148,  b. 
Fiducia,  536,  b. 
Fidttciaria  actio,  536,  b. 
Fiduciarius,  535,  a. 
Figlinae,  533,  b. 
Figulina  ars,  532,  b. 
Figulus,  532,  b. 
Rlamen,  540^  b. 
Filia,  310,  a. 
Filia&maias,  873,  b. 
Fkllus,  310,  a. 
FiJiusfiunilias,  10,  b;  873,  b; 

874,  a. 
Filum,  540,  b. 
Fimbriae,  537,  a* 
Fines  effitti,  930,  b. 
Finu,  29,  b  ;  1038,  a. 
Flnitores,  71»  b» 
Flnium   regundorum  actio, 

557,  b. 
Fiscales,  575,  b. 
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Fiscalis  praetor,  538,  a. 
Fiscus,  537,  b. 
Fistuca,  538,  a. 
Flstucatio,  11 92,  a. 
Fistula,  538,  b ;  1088,  a. 
Flabelliferae,  539,  b. 
Flabellum,  539,  a. 
Fiagellum,  539,  b. 
Flagrio,  540,  a. 
Flagrum,  539,  b. 
Flamen,  540^  a. 

n        Augustalis,  180^  a. 

„        Curialis,  377,  a. 

„        Dialis,  540,  bw 

M       Martialis,  540,  a. 

tt        Qjuirinalis,  540,  a. 
Flaminia  lex,  690,  a, 
Flaminica,  541,  a. 
Flammeum,  743,  a. 
Flavia  agraria  Inl,  690^  a. 
Flexumines,  472,  a, 
Floralia,  541,  b. 
Flos  (siliginis),  5S,  b. 
Flumen,  1031,  b. 
Flaminis  redpiendi,  or  immit- 

tendi  servitus,  1031,  b. 
Focale,  542,  a. 
Foculus,  542,  a. 
Focus,  542,  a. 

Foederatae  civitates,  542,  b. 
Foederati,  548,  b. 
Foedus,  542,  b ;  1051,  a. 
Foeniseca,  59,  b^ 
Foenisicia,  60,  a. . 
Foenum  Graeoum,  59,  a. 

„       cordum,  60^  a. 
Foenos,  525,  b. 

„       nauticum,  588,  a. 
FolUculus,  57,  a;  543,  a. 
Follis,543,  a;  1088,  a« 
Fons,  543,  b. 

Forceps,  545,  a.  * 

Fores,  427,  b. 
Forfex,  197,  b;  545,  a. 
ForScula,  545,  a. 
Fori,  283,  b;  788,  a. 
Foris,  625,  b. 
Forma,  532,  b;  545,  h. 
Formacii,  47,  a. 
Formella,  545,  b. 
Formido,  989,  a. 
Formula,  11,  a;  545,  K 
Formulae  praejudiciales,  1 2,  bw 
Fornaealia,  545,  b. 
Fomacatores,  192,  b. 
Fomaeula,  546,  a. 
Fornax,  546,  a. 
Fornix,  546,  h. 
Foro  cedere,  or  abire,  132,  a. 

„    mergi,  132,  a. 
Foruli,  203,  a ;  883,  b. 
Forum,  357,  b ;  546,  b. 
Fossa,  31,  b;  853,  a. 

M     caeca,  46,  b. 
Framea,  589,  a. 
Frater,  310,  a. 
Fratres  anrales,  138,  a. 
Fraus,  989,  a. 
Frenum,  548,  a. 
Frigidarium,  189,  a;  198,  b. 
4M 
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Fritinai,548,K 
Froottle,  91 » a. 
Fnictuarb  ra,  1891,  a. 
FrucCiuriui,  1991,  a. 
FnietiM,491,bw 
Frumenta,  54,  a. 
Fnimcntariae  legca,  549,  b. 
Fminentarii,  551,  a. 
Frumento  tenrando,  de,  53,  h. 
Fuetii,551,a;  1914,  U. 
Fuga  lata,  515,  b. 

M     libera,  515»  b. 
Fuipdia.  9A5,  b. 
Pugttivarii,  1038,  a. 
Fugitivua,  10S8,  a. 
Fulcfa,  674,  b. 
Fulcrum,  118,  b. 
Fulki,  551,  b. 
Fullonioa,  559,  b. 
FuHoDleuin,  559,  b. 
FuUoiuum,  553,  a. 
Fumariuin,  1905,  Ik 
Fumt    immittMMll   wrritai, 

1039,  a. 
Fonale,  553,  a. 
Punalia  equui,  879,  b. 
Funambufui,  553,  a. 
Funarius,  379,  b. 
Fuii<la,55S,  b;  989,  b. 
Fttodani,  543,  a. 
Funditorai,  553,  b. 
Fundua.  554,  a. 
Funcs,790ba. 
Funui,  554,  b. 

M      indictiviiin,  3S^  b. 

„     plcbeium,  558,  b. 

„      pubticum,  558,  bw 

w     taeitum,  558,  b. 

«      tranalatitium,  558,  b. 
Furea,  569,  b. 
Furdfiv,  563,  a. 
Furfbrca,  55,  h. 
Furia,  or   Fusia  Caninia  loi, 

69a  a;  731,  a. 
Furiotua,  376,  a;  1 113,  b. 
Fumua,  199,  b;  546,  a. 
Furor,  376,  a. 
Furtt  aeCio»  563,  bi 
Furtum,  569,  a. 

ff  ooooeptQin,  563,  li« 
M  maoifattuni,  563,  bw 
M       nee  manifeatum,  563, 

bL 
»,       oblatum,  563,  h. 
Fuaeina,  564,  h. 
Fusdum  animadrerskH  SSS^  a. 
Fustuarium,  564,  b. 
Fusus,  565,  a. 


Gabinia  lex,  1091,  a. 
Gabinus  cinetua,  665,  b;  1 136, 

b. 
Gaesum,  588,  b. 
Gaius,  689,  bu 
Galea,  565^  b. 

Galerua,  -um,  330^  a;  5B6,  b. 
Gallaire,  566,  b. 
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Oalli,  566,  b;  575,  b. 

GaiMa,959,a. 

Gauaapa,  567,  a. 

Gaiiaapc567,  a. 

Gauaapum,  567,  a. 

Gemini,  150;  h. 

Gener,  98,  b. 

GeDetliliaci,  144,  b. 

Oenieulatua,  148,  bw 

Geoitura,  H4,  b. 

Gena,  567,  b. 

Geotilea,  567,  Ik 

Geotilitaa,  568,  a. 

GentUitia  aaera,  568,  b. 

Gentilitium  Jua,  568,  a. 

GermaDi,  309^  b. 

Gerrae,  574,  a. 

G«ata,7,  a. 

Gcrtado^  619,  a. 

Gtnma,  llSO^b. 

Gladiatoraa,  574,  a. 

GbMliatorium,  574,  b 

Gladiua,  574,  a. 

Glandea,  554,  a. 

Gleba,  1099,  a. 

Glomua,  565,  a. 

Gloa,  98,  b. 

Gluma,  57,  a. 

Gomphi,  1199,b. 

Gradua,  88,  a;  577,  a;  751,  b. 

M       eognatioiiia,  310;  a. 
Graecoatana,  579,  b. 
Grammatopbjlaeimn,  1093,  a, 
Granea,  55,  b. 
Graphiarium,  1071,  a. 
GraaMtorca,  670^  b. 
Gregorianua  Codex,  301,  b. 
Gremiom,  900,  a;  1 199,  a. 
Groma,  951,  b. 
Gubemaeuluro,  788,  b. 
Guatatio,  807,  a. 
Guttua,  199,  b;  579,  a. 
Gymnasium,  579,  a. 


Habenae,  585,  a. 
Hafaitatso,  1031,  a. 
Uaere%  594,  a ;  598,  a. 
Halicaatrum,  54,  a. 
Halterea,  585,  a. 
Harmamasa,  585,  b. 
Harmoatae,  586,  a. 
Harpaginetoli,  586,  a. 
Harpago,  586,  bw 
Harpaatum,  586,  b. 
Haniga,  587,  a. 
Haruapioea,  586,  bb 
Hanispicina  ara,  417,  a;  587,  i 
Haniapieimn,  417,  a. 
Uaata,  967,  b;  587,  a. 

„      oelibaris,  589,  a. 

n      pura,  589,  a. 

„      Tender*  aub,  179,  b. 
Haatarium,  589,  a. 
Hastati,  494,  b;  496,  b. 
Helepolis,  590;  a. 
Heliaea,  401,  a. 
Heliocaminus,  439,  b. 


Helix,  590;  bw 

Hdlanodicae,  590,  b;  83a  b. 
Hdlcnolamiae,  590;  b. 
Heiotea,  591,  a. 
Heniinai,351,a;367,a;  592,  b. 

979,  a. 
Heminarium,  351,  a. 
Hemialrigium,  954,  a. 
Hepatiaoo,  525,  b. 
Heraea,  573,  b. 
Hereolanei,  167,  a. 
Hereulea,  148,  b^ 
Hereditaa,  598,  a« 
Hetediom,  659,  a;  753,  a. 
Hcna  (Greek),  594,  a. 

„    (Roman),  596,  a. 
Hermac^  609,  a. 
Hcrmaea,  604,  a. 
Hermanubia,  60S,  h. 
Uennarca,  60S,  b. 
Hermatbena,  60S,  b. 
HcrmeiaMea;  603,  b> 
Uermoffeninnua  oodcx,  901,  b. 
HermuTi,  609,  a. 
Herooea,604,  bw 
Hexapbori,  894,  a. 
Hexapboron,  679,  b. 
Uexerea,  785,  b. 
Hieronica  lex,  690,  b;  965^  a. 
Hieronieae,  1 67,  a. 
Hilaria,  606,  a. 
Hippooratici,  746,  b. 
Hippodromua,  608,  b;  619;  a. 
Hippoperae,  61 1.  a. 
Hirpex,  645,  b. 
Hiater,  619,  a. 
Hiatrio,611,  a. 
Hoedi,  149,  a. 
Holoaerioa,  1098,  bw 
Honoraria  aetio,  10;  a;  958,  a. 
Honorarii  ludi,  716;  a. 
Hooonrium,  18,  a;  686;  a. 

jas,10,a;444,bL 
Honorea,  613,  b. 
Hoplomachi,  575,  b. 
Hura,  614,  a. 

„     genitalia,  144,  b. 
Hordearium  aei;  96,  a;  471,  b. 
Hordenm,  55,  b. 

jL  J.1L  I  lni>  ■■>■■■■■      CA     • 

w        cantoenminiy  so,  a- 
f,         GalatieoB^  or  dk- 

tidiam,56;a. 
y,        hexaatichumt  56,  a. 

Horologium,  615^  a. 

Horrearii,  618,  a. 

Horreum,  61 8,  a. 

Hortenaia  lex,  689,  a^  690^  b. 
696,  b;  998,  a. 

Hortua,  613,  a. 

Hoapea,  691,  a. 

Hoapitalia,  690;  a. 

Hoapitium,  619;  a;  690;  a. 

Hortia,  999,  K 

Hoatia,  619,  b;  950;  a. 

Hoatua,  896,  b. 

Humare,  560,  b. 

Hyacintfaia,  691,  b. 

Hyades,  150,  a;  169,  b. 

Hydra,  Hydroa,  153,  k 

Hydnuila,  699,  b. 


Hydromelum,.  1905,  b. 
Hypaetbrae,  195,  a. 
Hypocaustam,  198,  K 
Hypogeum,  556,  b. 
Hypotheca,  916,  a. 
HypoHiecaria  acticH  91,  b. 
Uypotfaebeltttin,  385,  a. 


I.     J. 

Jaeulatores,  503,  a ;  589,  a. 
Jaculum,  589,  a ;  969,  b 
Janitor,  427,  b;  6S7,  b. 
Janua,427,  b;624,b. 
Januarius,  231,  232. 
latralipta,  628,  a. 
latraliptioe^  628,  a. 
latrosophista,  6£8,  a. 
Iconicae  statuae^  1063,  a. 
Idus,  2S1»  b. 
Jejunum  solum,  45,  b. 
Jentaeulum,  306,  a. 
1  licet,  560,  b. 
lllustrea,  628,  a. 
Ilotae,  591,  a. 
Imagines,  628,  b. 
Imbrices,  1098,  b^ 
Immunitas,  628,  b. 
Impendiom,  585,  b. 
Imperativae  feriae,  528,  b. 
Imperator,  630,  a. 
Imperium,  628,  b;  992,  b. 
ImpluTium,  427,  b* 
Impubes,  630,  a ;  636,  a. 
In  bonis,  205,  b. 
Inauguration  631,  b. 

«,  regis,  992,  a. 

Inauris,  632,  a. 
Incendhim,  632,  b. 
Ineensus,  239^  b;  868»  a. 
Inccramenta  naviuoi,  903,  b. 
Incestum,  -us,  633,  a. 
Incitega,  633,  b. 
Inclination  296,  b. 
Inoorporales  rea,  421,  bw 
Ineubatio,  433,  b. 
Ineunabula,  634^  a. 
Incus,  634,  a. 
Indei,  704,  b. 
Indigitamenta,  941,  a. 
Indueren  78,  b. 
Indumentum,  1 173»  b. 
Induaium,  1173,  b. 
Indutus,78,b;  1173,  b. 
Infamia,  634,  b. 
In&ns,  €S6f  a. 
In&ntia,  636,  a. 
Inferiae,  562,  b. 
Infula,  637,  a. 
Ingenieulatua,  148,  b. 
Ingeniculus,  148,  b. 
Ingenux,  637,  a. 
Ingenuitas,  637,  a. 
Ingratus,  878,  a. 
Injuria,  637,  b. 
Ii^riarum  actio,  639  a;  1200, 

a. 
Inlicium,  335,  b. 
Innizus,  148,  b. 


INDEX. 

Inofficiosi  querela,  1118,  a. 
Inofficiofium    testamentum, 

1117,  b. 
Inquilioi,  31 1,  b. 
Inquilinus,  516,  b;  710^  a. 
Insania,  376,  a. 
Insanus,  376,  a. 
Inscripta,  945,  a. 
Insigne,  638,  a. 
Instita,  639,  a. 
Institor,  639,  a. 
Institoria  actio,  639,  a. 
Institutiones,  639,  b. 
Institutoria  action  641,  b. 
Insula,  430,  a. 
Integrum,  restitutio  in,    967, 

a. 
Intentio,  12,  b. 
Intercapedo,  191,  a. 
Interceasio,  640,  b;  641,  b. 
Interciai  dies,  409,  b. 
Interdictio  aquae  et  ignis,  516, 

b. 
Interdictum,  642,  a. 

„  adipisoendae  pos- 

8e9sioms,643,8. 

„  duplicium,  644,  a. 

„  posses8orium,64S, 

a. 

„  deprecario,643,b. 

„  prohibitoritim, 

642,  a. 

„  quorum  bonorum, 

983,  b. 

„  reeuperandae  pos- 

8easioni8,643,b. 

„  reatitutorium,642, 

a. 

„  retinendae  posses- 

sionl%  643,  a. 

„  .        SalTiamuii,643,a. 

„  seetorium,  643,  a ; 

1013,  b. 

»  simplicium,644,a. 

^  uti  possidetis,  643, 

a. 

n  utrubi,  643,  a. 

Intergerinus,  869,  b. 
Intergeri^us,  869,  b. 
Intemundinum,  816,  bw 
Interpres,  77,  a;  131,  b;  644,  b. 
Intenegnum,  644.  b. 
Interrex,  644,  K 
Interrallum,  248,  a. 
Interula,1173,b. 
Intestabilis,  645,  b. 
Intestato,  heieditatis  ab>  596,  a. 
Intestatus,  598,  a. 
Intestinum  opus,  645,  U 
Intimum  solidum,  57,  a^ 
Indusium,  1173,  b. 
InTentarium,  601,  b. 
InTestis,  631,  a. 
Irpex,  645,  bw 
Iselastid  ludi,  167,  bw 
Italia,  318,  a;  964,  b. 
Iter,  937,  a. 
Iterare»  49,  b. 
Itineris  servitus,  1032,  tu 
Juberen  1023,  a. 


1267 
Judex,  lOnb;  646/ b;  968,  a. 
„      ordinarius,     968,      a; 

969,.  a. 
„      pedaneus,  651,  a, 
,,      quaestionis,  648,  b. 
Judicati  actio,  651 ,  b. 
Judices  edlti,  648,  b. 

^  ^    edititii,  77,  b ;  648,  b. 
JutUcia  duplioia,  520,  a. 

M      extraordinaria,  709,  a. 
„       legitima,  629,  a. 
„      quae  imperio,  628,  b. 
Judicium,  646,  b. 

„        album,  649,  U 
„        ex  lege,  629,  a. 
M        popuU,  648,  a. 
,•        privatum,  648,  a. 
„        publicum,  648,  a. 
„        tutelaen  1178,  b. 
Jugarii,  48,  a.    ^ 
Jugerum,  651,  £. 
Jugum,  651,  b;  652,  a;  753,  a. 
Juguroentum,  624,  b. 
Jugus,  651*  b, 
Juliae  leges,  690»  b. 
Julia  lex  de  adulterits,  17,  a. 
„        agraria,  690,  b. 
„       de  ambitu,  77,  b. 
„        de  annona,  690,  b. 
„       de  bonis  oedendis, 

690nb. 
„       caducaria,  691,  a. 
„       de  caede  et  veneficio, 

691,  a. 
„        de  dvitaten  691,  a. 
M        de  foenore,  691,  a 
M       de  fundo  dotali,  69 1 , 

a. 
„       judiciaria,  69l»  a. 
„        de  liberis  legationi- 

bus,  679,  a. 
„        miyestatia,  691,  a. 
„        municipalis,  691,  a. 
„        et    Papta    Poppeea 

691,  b. 
„        peculatus,  881,  b. 
„        et  FlauUa,  692,  b. 
„        de  prorinciisn  692.  b. 
„       repetundarum,  986, 

b. 
„       de  residuis,  88]f  b. 
n       de  sacerdotik,  693,  a. 
M       de  sacrilegia,  881,  b ; 

1001,  b. 
„        sumptuaria,  693,  a; 

1078,  a. 
„       theatr^  693,  a. 
„        et  Titia,  693,  a. 
„        de  Ti  publica  et  pri- 
vate, 1209,  a. 
„       yicesimaria,  1196,0. 
Julius,  232. 

Junea,  or  Juoia,  Norbana  lex, 
67Q,a;  693,a$  705,bi  731,a: 
Junia  lex  repetundarum*  986,  a, 
Juniores,  333,  b. 
Junius,  229,  b ;  232. 
Jure,  actio  in,  lOn  a ;  eSS,  bw 
M    adcresoendi,  600,  b. 
„    agere,  l],a. 
4  M  2 


IMS 

Jun  wio,  in,  CSS,  a. 

Jimeoiiialti,  SSS,  tk 

Jurgium,  653,  a. 

Joridiei,  «5S,  bw 

Juris  MMtora%  17S»b;  653»b; 

054,  b. 
JurbeoMiilta,  65S,K 
JttriidMtiob  357,  bw 
Juriapcriti,  653,  b. 
Jurispnidcnicii  653,  U 
Juris  studiosi,  143,  b. 
Jui,«55,b. 

n    «quM  impctratae^  115,  a. 

w    Adiaoum,  659,  a. 

w    aoDiili  anrri,  95,  bw 

H    annuloniin,  95,  b. 

n    applioationli,  995,  a. 

n    augurinnw   or    augurum, 
179,  a. 

n    eiYila,  10b  a;  656,  a. 

u       n      Flavianum,  659,  b. 

n       ,t      Ftq»trianoiB,  or  Fk* 
piaiainiBi,659,b. 

M    ehritatls,  991,  U 

,99!,b;317,b. 
Dobii,  991,  b. 

"         .•. 

M    awidi,  1099,  a. 

„    fsCaale,656,b. 

y,    gaDtilitsuoBfOrfwitUitatiai 
569,  a. 

„    gcnttum,  656,  a* 

n    booorarium,  lO^a;  444  b; 
657,  a. 

„    booofooD,  991,  K 

„    Italieum,  317,  a. 

M    Latii.99l,b;  669b  b. 

M    libeforum,  699,  b. 

„   naiurale,  656,  a. 

„    non  seriptum,  657,  b. 

M    PootificiuoB,  656,  b ;  941, 
b. 

M    pott«Hioois,946,a;948,a. 

M    postlimiiiii,  949,  b. 

n    pracdiatorittin,  955,  a. 

n    pnwtorittin,  444,  b ;  657,  a. 

„    priiratum,  991,  b ;  657,  b 

»    public*  cpulandi,  1099,  b. 

w    publicum,  991,  b;  657,  b. 

„    Quiritium,  991 ,  b ;  658  a. 

M    rdationis,  1091,  a. 

»    retpondcndi,  654,  a. 

It    aacniiii,  656,  bw 

„    seriptum,  657,  K 

w    stnatus,  1018,  b. 

M    suffVagiomm,  291,  b. 

»    superiieiarium,  1078,  b. 

„    Tooatio,  in,  10,  b. 
Ju^uraadum,  659,  b. 

n  ealnmniae,  935,  a. 

JusU  Auwra,  558,  K 
Jusdnianeus  eodei,  901,  b* 
Justitium,  663,  b. 
Juasu  quod  actto»  663,  b. 
Justum,  659,  a. 
JuTenalia,  or  Ju^eoalcs   lodi, 

663,  b. 


INDEX. 


.1045,  a. 
Labnim,l91,a:  199,  a. 
Labyriotbus,  664^  a. 
Laeema,  665,  a. 
LaelDiaa,  665,  a. 
Laooniami,  184»  b;    190b  b; 

191,  b. 
Lfteuoar,  439,  a. 
Laeua,114,bw 
Lacna,665,  b. 
Lassa  mi^stas,  794,  b. 
LagtiMW,  1908,  b. 

LaiieQla,667,a;  1170b  b. 

919,  bw 
1099,  K 
r,  149,  b. 
574,  b. 

669b  a. 
Lam,  667,  a. 
Laptddinaa,  671,  a. 
Lapis  ^Meidari^  439;  a. 
Laqusar,  439,  a. 
Laqueatorsi^  575^  bw 
Laqoous,  667,  b. 
Lararium,  667,  b. 
Larantalta,  668,  a. 
LarsotanaUa,  668,  a. 
Largitio^  77,  a. 
Lanra,  889,  b. 
LaU  ftiga,  515,  b. 
Latw*,  668,  a. 
Latareulua,  668,  a. 
Latama,669,  a. 
Latidariui,  994,  a. 
LatitJttS,669,  b. 
Latinaa  feriae,  599,  b. 
Latini  Juniani,  705,  b. 
LatiniCas,  669,  b. 
Latinua,  991,  b. 
Latium,  669,  b. 
Latomiae,  671,  a. 
Latrina,  188,  b. 
Latrooinium,  670b  a. 
Latrones,  670b  a. 
Latruneuli,  670b  b. 
Latumiaa,  671,  a. 
Latus  elavus,  893,  b. 
Lavatio  calda,  190b  b;  191,  a. 
Laudatio  funebris,  559,  a. 
Laurentalia,  668,  a. 
Lautia,  677,  b. 
Lautomiae^67i,  a. 
Lautumiae,  671,  a. 
Leetiea,  671,  b. 
Leetiearii,  671,  b;  672,  a. 
Lecticula,  671,  b;  67:1,  h. 
Leetistemium,  678,  a. 
Leetorea,  92,  a. 
Leetus,  673,  a. 

„      funebris,  671,  b. 
Legatarius,  675,  a. 
Legatio  libera,  678,  b. 
L^tnm,  675,  a. 
L<iatos,  677,  b;  967,  U 
L^es,689,a. 

965,  a. 


Leges 

M      eoriatee^S39,b;689,s. 
»      Jnliaa,  690,  b. 
LegMH490,a;597,bu 
L^  aelioiMi,  9,  a. 

n    Aqoiliae  adio^  883,  b. 
Lq^ttnna   bareifitasy  596^   a 

600,  a. 
Laghimae  acdoosib  9b  a. 
Legitimnm  spatinm,  1083,  h, 
L^timoa  modu^  10S3»  Ik 
Lagonuiia,  57,  a. 
Lembusb  ^Ob  a. 
Lamniaeoa,  680,  a. 
,  6aQb  b. 
6a0bb. 
411,  bw 
LcBOb680bb. 

y^fm^miiiiM^  68G^  bu 

Leo,  150b  b. 

Leporaria,  69,  b. 

Lepta,970bb. 

liejiaa,  159;  b. 

Lana,708,a. 

Leniaea,681,  a. 

Lassos.  559,  a. 

Lcnca,  893,  b. 

Leiiga,893,  b. 

Levir,  98,  b. 

Laz,  657,  a;  658,  b;  681,  b 

„     Aoilia,  986,  b. 

»     Aeilia  Galpuznia,  77,  fat 

„     Aebtttia,  9,  a;  967,  a; 
684^  a. 

„    Aelia,  684,  a. 

»    Aelia   Seatia,    684^   a; 
878,  a. 

„     Aensilia,  684  b. 

*        daeensoraimb 

„  Acmilia  Baebia.  688,  a. 

w  Aemilta  Lepidi,  1077,  b. 

t,  Armilia  Seaori,  731,  b; 

1077,  b. 

M  agrsria,  87,  a;  685,  a. 

,  ambitus,  77. 

„  Ampia,  684,  K 

„  annalis,  or  Villia,  19,  b; 

684,  b. 

«  annua,  444,  b. 

M  Antia,  1077,  b^ 

„  Antooia,  685,  a. 

„  Apulcia,  641,  a;  685,  a. 
„  «      agraria,685;a. 


548,  a;  685,  a. 
„  m4astatis,72S,a. 
M  Aquilia,  383,  bw 
„  Atemia  Tarpeia,  685,  a. 
„  Atiadeaaeeidotiia,685.a. 
„     Atilia,  685;  a;   698.  a; 

1177,  a. 
„    Atinia,  685;  a. 
„     Aufidia,  78,  a. 
«,     Anrelia,  650b  a. 
„    Baebia,  685,  a. 


Caeeilia  de  CenaofibtM,  or 
„       Caiiseii«»685 


Lex   Caedlia  de  TeotigaUbuly 

685,  b. 

„  „       Didia,  685,  h, 

„       tabelbru,  1091, 
a. 
„     Calpurnia  de  ambito,  77, 

b. 
ff  M        de  repetnndis, 

648,  b;  649, 
b;  966.  a. 
M     Cao1lieil^  685,  bw 
„     Cassia,  685,  b. 
„        n    agraria,  685,  b. 
„        M    tabelUria,  685,  b; 

1091,  a. 
n        ^    Terentia  firumenta- 

ria,  685,  b. 
„     CiDci^  685,  k 
„     Qaudia,  686,  a. 
„     Clodiae,549,b;  686,  a. 
H     Coelia  or  Caelia,  1091,a. 
M     Cornelia  agraria,  666,  b. 
„  H       de  civitete,  686, 

b. 
„  „      de  fidab^  517,  K 

n  n      firumentaria,  549, 

a. 
„  n      de  iDJuriis,  638, 

a. 
„  „      judieiair]a,650,a. 

w  „      de  magistratibiifl^ 

686,  b. 

„  „      migertatifl,785,a. 

M  M      de  noTts  tabeUis^ 

688,  a. 
„  n      nttmmaria,517,b, 

n  »      de  parricidio, 

687,  a. 

n  „      de  proscriptione 

et  prooeriptis, 

968,  b. 
n  w      de   repetundii, 

986,  a. 
„  w      de  aaeerdotii% 

997,  b. 
„  „      de  ticariis  et  to* 

iie6eiii,67ab; 

687,  a;  1188, 

b. 
M  »,      de  sponaoribufl^ 

641,  a. 
„  „      lumtuaria,  1077, 

b. 
„  „      testamentaria, 

517,  b. 
„  „      de  Ti  publica, 

1209,  a.     . 
M  ft      tribiiDicia,687,b. 

„  „      undaria,  687,  b. 

„  ,,       Baebia,  77,  b. 

„  „       Caecilia,  549,  b. 

„  „      et  Caecflia,  688, 

a. 
„    CuriaU  de  imperio^  172, 

b;  333,  a. 
„     Didia,  1077,  b. 
„    Domitia    de  lacerdotiis, 

94a  b. 
„     Duilia,  688,  a. 
„         „      maeobi,  688,  a. 


INDEX 

Lex  Duodecixn    Tabularum, 
688,  a. 
„     Fabia  de  plagio,  921,  b. 
«,     Falcidia,  676,  b. 
„     Fannia,  1077,  b. 
„     Flamima,  690^  a. 
n     FlaTia  agraria,  690^  a. 
M    friimentariae,  549^  b. 
„     Fuila  de  religione,  690,  a. 
M        n    Judieiaria,  650,  a. 
„    Furia  or  Fusia  Caninia, 

690^  a ;  731,  a. 
n        „    de  sponni,  641,a; 

732,  a. 
n        f»    or  Fiuia  testamen- 
taria, 676,  b. 
H     Gabinia  tabellaria,  1091, 

a. 
»     Gabuiiae,78,  a;  690^a. 
M     Gellia  Cornelia,  690,  b. 
n     Genucia,  690,  b. 
n     Hieronica,  690,  b ;  965,  a. 
w     Horatia,  690,  b. 
„     Hortensia  de  plebiscitis^ 
682,a;690,b;  696,b; 
928,  a. 
„     Hostilia  de  fistis,  69Q,  b. 
„     Icilia,  690,  b. 
„    Judicaria    C   Gracchi, 

1017,  b. 
n    Julia  de  adulteriis,  17,  a ; 

419,  a;  680,  b. 
n  M  de  ambitu,  77,  b. 
M        »    de  ci^iUte,  319,  b; 

320,  a. 
„        n    municipalis,6S5,b; 

691,  a. 
w        „    peculatus,  881,  h, 
n        n    de  Ti,  633,  a. 
n    Juliae,  690,  b ;  691,  699^ 

693,  a. 
n    Jmuadeper|egrinis,693,a, 
„        „    Licinia,  693,  b. 
n        ft    Norbana,  67<^   a; 

693,  a;  705,  b; 

731,  a. 
M        n    repetundarum,  986^ 

a. 
„        „    Velleia,  693,  a. 
„    Laetoria,  693,  b. 
„    Lieinia  de  sodalitiii^  77,  b, 
„         „     Junia,  693,  b. 
„         H      Mueia  de  ciTibns 

regandi8,693,b. 
„         „      sumtuaria,  1077, 

b. 
„    Lieuuae  rogationes,  693, 

b. 
„    LiTiae,  549,  a ;  694,  a. 
„    Lutatia  de  vi,  1209,  a. 
„     Mamia,  694,  b. 
„    migestatis,  69 1 ,  a  (  724,  bw 
„     M amilia  de  coloniis,  694, 

„  „       fioium  regunda^ 

rum,  694,  b. 
„     mancipii,  728,  a. 
„     Manilla,  694,  b. 
„     Manlia  de  vlcesima,  23, 
b;  731,  b. 
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Lex  Mareia,  695,  a. 
„     Maria,  695,  a. 
„     Memmia,  or  Remmia, 

234,  K 
„     Mensia,  695,  a. 
„     Minucia,  695,  a. 
„     Octavia,  549,  a. 
n    Ogulnia,  695,  a. 
„     Oppia,  1077,  a. 
M     Orchia,  1077,  a. 
M     Ovinia,  695,  a;  1018,  a. 
„     Papia  de  peregrinis,  695^ 

a. 
„        „      Poppaea,   206,  b; 
418, b;  691,b; 
878,  b;  879,  b. 
„     Papiria,  or  Julia  Papiria 
de  muletarum  aestima- 
tione^  695,  a. 
„     Pq>iria,  695,  a. 
n  n        Plautia,  695,  b. 

tt         n        Poetelia,  696,  a. 
„  „        tabellaria,  1091, 

a. 
„     Pedia,  695,  b. 
M     Peducaea,  695,  b. 
„     Pesulania,  695,  b. 
„     Pet^eil^  695,  b. 
M     Petronia,  695,  b. 
M     Pinaria,  695,  b. 
„     PJaetoria,  374,  b ;  409,  a. 
„     Plautia,  or  Plotia  de  vi, 

1209,  a. 
„  „         or  Plotia  judi- 

eiaria,  650^  a ; 
695,  b. 
n         M         Papiria,  293,  a ; 

695,  b. 
n     Poetdia,77,b;  696,  a. 
„  „         Papiria,  696,  a; 

797,  a. 
n  Pompeia,  696,  a^ 
n  „         do  ambitu,  77, 

b;   650,  a; 
696,  a. 
n  n        Judieiaria,  650^ 

a.  • 
„  „         de  jure  magis- 

tratuum,696, 
a. 
„  M         de   parricidiisy 

687,  a. 
n  M         tribunitia,  696, 

a. 
„  „  de  Ti,  633,  a; 

650,  a;  696, 
a;  1209,  a. 
„     Pompdae,  696,  a. 
„     Popilia,  695,  a. 
„     Porciae  de  capite  civiunL 

696,  a. 
„     Porcia  do  provinciis,  696 

a. 
„     Publicia,  696,  a. 
„     Publiiia,  696,  a. 
„  M        de  alea,  75,  a. 

„  „        de  sponsoribus, 

641,a;732,a. 
M     Publiliae,  696,  b ;  928,  a. 
„     Pupi«,697,a. 
4m  3 
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Ui   QiBiBtiA,  697*  a. 

M    ngia,697,  at  1149,«. 

^    figia*,  98t,  •• 

,,     Bcmmia*  S34,  be 

«    dc  rwidtti,  881,  K 

«     Rliodia,697,«. 

„     BoMMi  lliuKialii,  697,  b; 

llSS.b. 
„     Ralick,697,bw 
„     Ra|iiliM,698,a;  964,K 
„    MonftM,698,«. 
M     Satura,  68S,at  1008,  b. 
„     Bn«»riiiii,C98,b. 
„    flaribonia,  698,  b. 
w    flmprooia  da    fccnort, 

699>a. 
M    flcmpraniaa,  698,  be 
„    SanriUa  «graria,  699,  a. 

^       Catiw»k649.b. 
^         „       Glaueia  dc  ctvi- 

tata,986,k 
„         «       GUucia  da  fapa- 
tundit,649,b; 
986,  b. 
M  »       Judioiaffia,   649, 

b{  699^  a. 
H     Si]ia,699.a. 
„     SU  vam  «C  Carboiii%695,b. 
M    Sulpida  Scmpfooia,  699, 

b. 
w    Sulpiciaa,  699,  b. 
M     SuBpCuariae,  1077,  a. 
M    TabaUariaa,  1091,  a. 
„    Tarpaia  Atarnia,  685,  a. 
n    Trrcotia  Cania,  549,  a. 
„    TanaaUa,699,a. 
„    TetCamantariaa,  699,  b. 
w    Tboria,699»bi. 
„    ritia,700,b. 
„        „     da  alea,  75,  a. 
H        »     da  tutoribat,  700^ 

h. 
„     Trebooia,  700,  b. 
„     Tribunicia,  1 149,  a. 
H     Tullia  da  ambitu,  77,  b. 
„         ,»     da    lagatUNia    li- 
bera, 679,  a. 
„     Valeria,  de  proaeriptioDe, 

963,  b. 
M     Valeriae,  700,  b. 

et   Horatiac, 
700^ b;  988, 

„     Varia,725,a. 

„     Vatinia    de    prorinctia, 
701,  a. 

„  „      dcookNua,701,a. 

„    de  vi,  1209,  a. 

„     viaria,701,a;  1193,  a« 

„     vioenmaria,  II96,  a. 

„     VUUa  annalii,  701,  b. 

„     ViaeUia,  96,  a;  701,  b. 

„     Voeooia,  696,  b;  701,  b. 
Libatio,  1000^  a. 
Libe]la,708,b;  706,  a. 
Libellus,  793,  b;  843,  b. 
Liber,  637,  a;  703,  b;  704,  b. 

„      sUiu,  730,  b. 
Libera  fuga,  515,  h. 


INDEX. 
LttMnlas  huli,  414,  b. 
UbcraBa,  414,  a. 
Ubcndia  caua,  143,  a. 

„        manm,  143,  a. 
Libcraliias,  77,  a. 
Liberi,  637,  a;  705,  a. 
LibartM,704,bw 
LtbartM  (Graak),  705,  a. 

H       (Bmiiaii),705»a. 
Libertiaii%  637,  a. 
Libitinarii,  558,  a. 
Libia,  706,  a. 

„      eraa,706,  a;  81<^  a. 
Librae^  151,  a. 
Libraientum,  113.  b. 
Libraria  tabenia,  704,  b. 
Libffani,570^b;  704,b;  706|b. 
Librarioa  lagionia,  7,  b. 
Libnilor,  707,  *. 
UbripaDi,797,bw 
Liburna,  786,  a. 
Libttmiea,  786,  a. 
Ueeri,  179,  a. 
1101,  a. 

1101,  a. 
Lieinia  lei  de  todalitUi,  77,  U 

M      Juota  IcK,  693,  U 

M      Moda  lei,  693,  b. 

„     let  aniDtvria,  1076,  b. 
Licsniae  rpgatiooei,  693,  b. 
Liaitari,  17S,  a. 
Lielor,  707,  a. 
Ligo»707,  b. 
Ugiala,707,b;  979,  a. 
707,  K 
707,  b. 
Limcn,  6S4,  b ;  949,  b. 
Uniaa,S9,b. 
liimitalic^  99,  b. 
Limui,  1075,  a. 
Linaarii,  89,  bL 

851,  bw 
1099.  a. 
lintenm,  674,  b. 
Unimi,  1098,  a. 
Lirare,  49,  b. 
Utetaa,  843,  bL 
Literamm  obligatio,  818,  a. 
Literati,  1041,  b. 
Litbostroiuiii,  431,  a. 
Litit  eoDtertatio,  708,  a;  8 1 9,  a. 
Litua  dividuae  eieeplio,  1 1,  b. 
Lituii%  709,  bw 
Lii«a,834,  bw 

Locarc  agrum,  48,  a;  48,  bu 
Loearii,  88,  b. 

Locati  et  eoodueti  ae&K  710^  a. 
Locatio,  710,  a. 

M        fruetuc,  43,  a. 
Locator,  710^  a. 
Loculameiitttiii,  903,  a. 
Loeulnib  559,  b. 
Locuples,  710,  a. 
Locus  liberatttsetefiatus,  1104, 

a. 
Lodienla,  710^  a. 
Lodii,  710,  a. 
Logistae,  376,  b. 
Lomenfmn,  57,  b. 
Lora,  1903,  a. 


Lonrti,  540,  a. 
Loriea,  711,  a. 
r,  613,  a. 

875,  b;  1155, b. 
875.  b;  1155,  b. 
713,  a. 
Loeta,  713,  bt 
Lnetatio,  713,  b. 
Lodi,7]4.  b. 
„     Apotlioans  715,  a. 
„     Augurtalaa,  179,  b. 
„     Capitolini,  715,  a. 
„     areenaai,886,b;714,b 

715,  b. 
„     eoapitalitii,  1347,  b. 
„     Conmalea,  986,  b. 
„     Floralca,  548,  a. 
„     litiMbia,  715,  b. 
M     hoQoraiii,  716,  a. 
„     Ubenlei.  414,  bw 
„     nagni,  715,  b. 
„     Martiales,  716,  a. 
„     Megalenaet,  749,  a. 
„     natalitii,  716,  a. 
„     Fakitim,  716,  a. 
„     pnoatorii,  716,  a. 
„     plebeii,  716,  a. 
„     pontifieales,  716.  b. 
quaeitorii,  716,  K 

"      9»«. 
716,  bw 
716,  b. 
714,  b;  749,  a. 
M     Tarentiiii,  716,  b. 
M    Tatirii,  716,  b. 
Ludna,  574,  bL 


671,  a. 

ff       lalniiieiilomiD,  670,  bw 

.,        IVoJae,  888,  a. 
Lumen,  1 15,  a ;  538,  b. 
Luminnm  acrritui,  1031.  h. 
Lupanar,  858,  b. 
Lupatum,  548,  ^ 
Lupercalia,  718,  a, 
Lnparci,  718,  a. 
Lvpus  fitrreiM,  719,  a. 
Lutratio,  719,  a. 
Lustrum,  859»  a;  719,  b. 
Lyebnucbm^ 
Lyra,  148,  b;  720,  a. 


Maechiis,S47,a. 


1086,  a. 
MaoeUarins,  789,  a. 
Maedlum,  78S;  a. 
Bfaeeria,  769,  b. 
Machinae,  7M,  a. 
liaerum  aolaan,  45,  b. 
Mactra,  I,  a. 
Macnia  kz,  694,  b. 
Maenianun,  86,  b  ;  88,  a  ;  783, 

a. 
Msgadis,  781,  a;  779»a. 
"   pster,7«3,a. 

14,   bL 


Maipster  armorum,  723,  a. 

„        auctionesy  908,  b. 

„        oonvivii,  1082,  b. 

„        epistolarum,  723,  a. 

„        equitmn,  407,  b. 

„        UbeUonuii,  723,  a. 

„        memoriae^  723,  a. 

„        mUitum,  723.  a. 

„        naru,  480^  b. 

„        officiorum,  723,  a. 

„        populi,  40)5,  a. 

„        scrinionim,  723,  b. 

M        societatia,  723,  b. 

„        ▼iconim,  723»  b. 
Magiatratua,  723,  b. 
Magnifici,  628,  a. 
Mains,  232,  a. 
MiU'estas,  724,  b. 
M^jores,  636,  b. 
Malleolus,  726,  a. 
Malleus,  726,  a. 
Malluvium,  729,  b. 
Malua,  789,  a. 
Mains  ocolus,  521,  b. 
Mamilia  lex,  694,  b. 
Mammaeani,  75,  b. 
Maneept,  265,  a ;  726,  b. 
Mancipation  727,  b ;  1116,  a. 
Maneipi  res,  421,  b;  1218,  a. 
Manoipii,  728,  a. 

„        causa,  726,  b. 
MaoeipiuiD,  727,  a. 
Mandata  prlncipum,  728,  b. 
Mandatarius,  728,  b. 
Mandatx  actio,  728,  b. 
Mandator,  728,  b. 
Mandatum,  728,  b. 
Mandrae,  671,  a. 
Mane,  409,  a. 
Mangones,  1040,  a. 
Manica,  729,  a. 
Manicula,  118,  a. 
Manilla  lex,  694,  b. 
Manipulare%  500,  b. 
Manipularii,  500^  b. 
Manipulus,  494,  a;   497)   a; 

500,  b. 
Manila  lex,  731,  b. 
Mansio,  729»  a. 
Mansionarius,  729,  b. 
Mansiones,  729,  b;  880^  b. 
Mantde,  729,  b. 
Manuarium  aes,  26,  b. 
Manubiae,  951,  b;  1053,  b. 
Manum,  oonveutio  in,  740,  b ; 

742,  a. 
Manumission  730,  a. 
Manumiasor,  730^  b. 
Manus,  26,  b. 

M     ferrea,  586,  b» 
N     injection  731,  b. 
Mappa,  729,  b. 
Marcia  lex,  695,  a. 
Margines,  1192,  b. 
Maria  lex,  695,  a. 
Marsupium,  732»  b. 
Martialis  flamen,  504,  a. 
Martialesludi,716,  a. 
Martius,  232. 
Mastigia,  540»  a« 


INDEX. 

Mastiche,  903,  b. 
Matara,  589,  a. 
Mater,  310,  a. 

Mater&imlias,519,  b;  740,  k 
Mathesis,  144,  b. 
Matralia,  735,  a. 
Matrinionium,  735,  b. 
Matrona,  741,  a. 
Matronales  feriae,  744,  a. 
Matronalia,  744,  a. 
Mausoleum,  561,  a;  744,  a, 
Maionomus,  74^  b. 
Mediastini,  48,  a ;  745,  b. 
Medicamina,  1204,  a. 
Medicine,  745,  b. 
Medicus,  747,  a. 
Medimnus,  748,  b. 
Meditrinalia,  748,  b. 
Medix  tuticus,  748,  b. 
MeduUa  nudata,  55,  b.. 
Megalenses  ludi,  749,  a. 
Megalensia,  149,  a. 
M^alesia,  749,  a. 
Mdligo,  70.  b. 
Membrane,  703,  b. 
Memmia  lex,  234,  b. 
Mensa,  749,  b. 

n      de,131,a. 
Mensae  Delpbicae,  2,  a. 

„      scripturam,  per,  1 31 ,  a. 
Mensem  per,  131,  a. 
Mensarii,  750^  a. 
Mensularii,  750,  a. 
Mensia  lex,  695,  a 
Mensis,  238,  a. 
Mensores,71,  b;  750,  b. 
Menstruum,  1041,  b. 
Mensura,  750,  a. 
Meroenaril,  758,  a. 
Mercenariua^  48,  a. 
Merenda,  306,  b. 
Meridiaoi,  575,  b. 
Meridies,  409,  a. 
Messio,  52,  b. 
Metae,  284,  a. 
Metallum,  759Ka. 
Methodici,  746,  b. 
Metretes,  762,  a ;  1223,  b 
Metronomi,  762,  b. 
Milium,  S6,  a. 
Mille  passuum,  762,  b. 
Milliare,  762,  b. 
Milliarium,  762,  b. 

M         aureum,  763,  a. 
MiWus,  154,  a. 
Mimus,  763,  a. 
Mina,  931,  b. 
Mioores,  374,  b ;  636,  b. 
Minucia  lex,  695,  a. 
Minutio  capitis,  239,  b. 
Mirmillones,  575,  b. 
Misno,  499,b;  575,  a. 

„    causaria,  499,  b. 

„     honesta,  499,  b. 

^     ignominiosa,  49%  b. 
Missus,  287,  b. 

„     aerarius,  287,  b. 
Mitra,329,  b;   1224,  b. 
Mixta  actio,  10,  a. 
Modiolus,  378,  b  ;  764,  b. 
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Modius,  764,  b. 
Modulus,  764,  b. 

„      acceptorius,  115,  a. 
„       erogatorius,  115,  a. 
Modus  legitimus,  1033,  b, 
Moenia,  769,  be 
Mola,  765,  a. 

„     salsa,  743,  a;  999,  b. 
Mooarehia,  766,  a, 
Monauloe,  1 130^  b. 
Moneta,  766,  a ;  808,  b. 
Monetales  triumviri,  766,  a 
Monetarii,  767,  a. 
Monile,  767,  b. 
Monitor,  1122,  a. 
Monopodium,  758,  a. 
Monoxylon,  783,  a;  875,  b. 
Monstrum,  961,  a. 
Monumentum,  561,  a. 
Mofator,  287,  a. 
Morbus  comitialis,  336,  b. 
Mortarium,  768,  Ik 
Morum  regimen,  263,  a. 

99       cure,  or  pradectura, 

263,  b. 
Mos,  657,  a. 
Motio  e  senatu,  264,  a. 

»      e  tribu,  264,  b. 
Mueiana  cautio,  259,  b. 
Muli^,  1179,  a. 
MuUeus,  222,  a. 
Mulsa,  1205,  b. 
Mulsum,  1205,  a. 
Mnlta,  929,  a. 
Munerator,  574,  a. 
Municeps,  318,  b. 
Municipes,  318,  b. 
Municipium,  318,  b. 
Munifex,  202,  a. 
Munus,574,  a;  613,  bw 
Munycfaia,  769,  a. 
Muralis  oorona,  360,  b. 
Muries,  1190,  a. 
Munea  vasa,  769,  b. 
Muxrhina  vasa,  769,  b. 
Mums,  769,  b. 
Muscarium,  539,  b. 
Musculus,  772,  a. 
Museum,  772,  b. 
Musica  muta,  862,  a. 
Musivarii,  915,  b. 
MusiTumopus,431,  a;  915,  a, 
Mustaceum,  743,  a. 
Mustum,  1201^  b. 
Mutatione%  729,  b. 
Mutui  actio,  780,  b. 

„     datio,  780,  b. 
Mutuli,  325,  a. 
]!klutus,818,  a;  1113,  a. 
Mutuum,  780,  b. 
Mysteria,  781,  a. 
Mystrum,  782,  a. 

N. 

Nacca,  551,  b. 
Naenia,  559,  a. 
Nartheoia,  1214,  a. 
Natalitiiludi,716,  a, 
Natalibus  restitutio^  637,  b. 
4  M  4 
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NatetIo,189»b;  195,  a. 
Natatorium,  189,  b. 
Natiiralei,  879,  bw 
Naralia,  782,  a. 
NftTilw  corcMM,  sm  ■• 

„      wrilM,  1019,  a. 
Navarehus,  789,  b. 
Naria,  783,  a. 

„     apcirta,  784,  b. 
Nattmaebia,  799,  b. 
Naumadiiarii,  799^  bw 
Naota,  480,  bw 
Ncbria,  793,  h. 
NeccMirii  btrcdca,  598»  b. 
NafiMtt  dica,  409,  h. 
N^atiira  aedo,  350,  a, 
Negatoriaaet3O,S50^a;  10SS,a. 
Ncfflicantia,  S7S,  a. 
NegoUatorai,  794,  b. 
Negocionmi    gaatomm    acti<s 

794.  a. 
Nenia,  559,  a. 
Nepoa,  310,  a. 
Neptia,  310^  a. 
Neptunalia,  795,  fai 
Ncffoniana,  983,  a. 
Nexum,  795,  b. 
Nezitt,  796,  a. 
Nidua,  903,  a. 
Nisua,  or  Nizita,  148,  b. 
Nobilea,  796,  b. 
NobUitai,  798,  K 
Nodus,  800,  a. 
Nomcn,  597,  a ;  800,  a. 

M      czpedira,orezpuiigvr8k 
131,  a. 

n       Latinum,  1050,  a. 

„      (Greek).  800,  a. 

„       (Roman),  800^  b. 
Nomenelator,  77,  a. 
Noiiaa,93l,b. 
Norma,  806,  a. 
NoU,806,  a. 

w    eanaoria,  963,  b ;  635,  b. 
Notarii,  8,  b ;  999,  a ;  806,  a ; 

807,  a. 
Nolatio  oaoaoria,  963,  b. 
NoTaeula,  197,  b. 
NoTal«,  60,  b. 
Novalia,  60^  b. 
Novatio,  819,  a. 
Norellaa,  807,  a. 

M        oonstitutionia,  807,  a. 
NoTcmbar,  939. 
NoTaodialc^  569,  a ;  807,  b. 
NoTcrca,  98,  b. 
Novi  bominei,  799,  a. 

H    operis  nuntiatio^  835,  a. 
Noxa,808,  a;  999,  a. 
Nozalb  actio,  807,  b. 
Noxia,  808,  a. 
NubiUrium,  53,  a. 
Nueleua,  1199,  a. 
Nudipedalia,  991,  a. 
Nudua,  808,  b. 
Numcratio,  1019,  b. 
Numuma,  808,  b. 
Nummularii,  750,  a. 
Numularii,  750,  a. 
Nummiia,  or  Numua^  808,  b. 


INDEX. 
Nnnimaa  anreoi,  189,  a. 
Nuncttpatio,  1 116,  b. 
Nmidinaa,  815,  b. 
Nundimim,  816,  be 
Nimtiatio,  176,b;  835,  b. 
Nnptiae,  735,  b. 
Nnroiy  98f  b. 


Oarion,   or  Orion,    159,  a; 

161,  be 
Ofaarator,  59;  a. 
Obdiwm,  816,  b. 
Obieea,  696,  b. 
Obligatio,  817,  a. 
Obligatiooca,817,  a. 
ObDuntiatM,  176,  bi 
Oboliia,891,b;931,b;  1913,  b. 
Obronra  laytm,  689,  bw 
Ohaidionalii  eorona,  359,  a. 
Obioaium,  835,  b» 
Oeeaana,  155. 
Oeeatio,59,a;  9iB4,  b. 
Oeeapatiok  891,  b. 
Oeimum,  or  Ocjmum,  59,  b. 
Oerea,  899,  a. 
OeUvae,  1184,  b. 
OcUvia  Icz,  549,  a. 
Oetobtr,  939. 

w       cqnna,  880,  a. 
Ootopboroo,  679,  b. 
Oeeut,498,b. 
Ocoomalum,  1905,  b. 
OcDophorum,  893,  b. 
Oaoopborm,  893,  b. 
Oasipum,  1914,  b. 
Offeodix,  109,  a. 
Oflieialaa,  508,  b. 
OiBetum  admianonis,  14,  b. 
OfMnfa%  49,  b. 
Ogulnia  lex,  69^  a. 
Oiai,  893,  b. 
Oleaffina  corona,  361,  b. 
OleoMB,  149,  a. 
Olenium  astrum,  or  pecus, 

149,  a. 
Olctum,  893,  b. 
Oleum,  893,  b. 
Oliva,  898,  b. 
OHvetum,  893,  h. 
011a,561,b;  827, a. 
Olor,  149,  a. 
Oljmpia,  9,  a;  898,  a. 
Onager,  1139,  a. 
Ooerariae  naves,  358,  b. 
Oneris  ferendi  serritut,  1031, b. 
Onyx,  alabaster,  74,  a. 
Opalia,8S5,  a;  1009,  b. 
Opcrae,  878,  b. 

„       aenronim  eC  anima- 

lium,  1031,  a. 
Operarii,  8,  b ;  47,  b. 
Operis  novi  nuntiatio^  835,  a.  • 
Opifera,  790,  b. 
Opima  spolia,  1054,  a. 
Opimianum  vinum,  1201,  b. 
Opioatores,  835,  b. 
Opistographi,  704,  a. 


Oppia  lex,  1077,  a. 
Oppidnin,  985,  a. 
Opaooator,  836,  a. 
OiMooium,  835*  bw 
Optio,  497,  506,  a. 
OptiflMrtea,  799,  h, 
Opus^  or  aoecptuBi  icnHi^ 
965.  K 

M    novum,  8S5,  a. 
Onculum,  836,  b. 
Orarium,  843.  a. 
Orado,  16,  bw 

Oratiooes  prineipani,  843,  a 
Orator,  843,  bu 
Orbis,  539,  b. 
Orfau8,699,b. 
Orea,  1048,  b. 
Orebestra,  1199,  a. 
Orcfaia  lex,  1077,  a. 
^Oreinns  libertos,  730,  b. 
„        senator,  7301,  b; 
1017,  a. 
OrduMrii  gladiatorea.  575,1k 

M        senri,  1041,  a. 
Ordmarius  judex,  968,a;  969,a. 
Ordinum    duetorcs,    497,    a; 

504,  b. 
Ordo»318,a;  501,  b;  676,b; 
845,  a. 

»     deeurionum,     318,    a; 
845,  a. 

M    equeatris,  473,  b ;  845,  a. 

„    senatorius,  845,  a;  1018, 
a. 
Oreae,  548,  a. 
Orgaaum,  799,  a. 
Oricbakum,  95,  a ;  845,  b. 
Originarii,  311,  b. 
Omamcntatriumplialia,!  1 67  Jb. 
Omatrix, 
Omcatae,  888,  b. 
Omttbones,  68,  b. 
OrtQS,155,  bw 
Osdnes,175,b. 
Osdllum,  846,  a. 
Ostentum,  961,  a. 
Ostiarium,  846,  a. 
Ostiarius^  497,  b. 
Ostium,  497,  a;  694,  a. 
OTa,984,a. 
Ovalis  corona,  861,  a. 
Ovatio,  846,  a. 
OTUe,S36,bL 
Orinia  lex,  1018,  a. 


PkboIa,58,b. 
Pactio,  890,  b. 
Pactum,  891,  a. 
Paean,  846,  b. 
Fiaedagogia,  847,  bu 
Paedagogium,  847,  U 
Paedagogus,  847,  a. 
Faenula,  848,  a. 
F^iganalia,  848,  b. 
Pagani,  848,  \k 
Paganica,  919,  a. 
P^848,b. 


Fda,96,b;  848,  K 

Ftelacstn,  849,  a. 

Palangme,  894, «. 

IVaaria,  854,  b. 

Pdatini  ludi,  716,  a. 

PdJM,  57,  a. 

FklUia,  849,  b. 

Plaliliciuin,  or  Fkrilioium  iidiu, 

150,  a. 
Pklimpsestua,  704,  a. 
Fklla,  850,  b. 
Palliata  febola,  346,  b. 
Palliatiu,  858,  b. 
Pklliolam,  850,  b. 
Pkinium,  850,  b. 
Fklmipes,  853,  b. 
Palmua,  75,  b ;  372,  b ;  853,  b. 
Paludamentum,  853,  b. 
Paludatus,  853,  b. 
Palut,  854,  b. 
PanaUienaea,  855,  a. 
Pancratiastae,  857,  b. 
Panoratium,  867,  a. 
Pandeetae,  858,  a. 
Panegyris,  861,  b. 
Panieuin,  56,  a. 
Panis  gradilis,  550,  b. 
Pantomimus,  869,  a. 
Papia  lex  de  peregrinu,  695,  a. 

„     Poppaea    lex,    906,    b; 

418,  b;    691,  b;    878,    b; 

879,  b. 
Papiria  lex,  695,  a. 

„      Plautia  lex,  695,  b. 
„      Poetelia  lex,  696,  a. 
»      tabdlarU  lex,  1091,  a. 
Papyrus,  703,  b. 
Par  impar  ludere,  863,  a. 
Paradisus,  863,  b. 
Paragauda,  864,  a. 
PkrapbcTDa,  437,  a. 
Parasiti,  867,  a. 
Parentalia,  562,  b. 
Paries,  868,  a. 
Parilia,  849,  b. 
Parma,  496,  b;  870,  a. 
Paraiula,  87Q,  a. 
Parochi,  870,  b. 
Paropsis,  870,  h. 
Parricida,  687,  b. 
Parricidiuni,  687,  a. 
Partiarius,  48,  bb 
Paseendi  serritus^  1032,  a. 
Pasoua,  1184,  a. 

„     publica,  1012,  a. 
Passum,  1203,  b. 
Pa88us,751,b;  871,  a. 
Pastio,  61,  a. 

M      agrestia,  61,  a. 
„      Tillatiea,  66^  a. 
Paatopboros,  871,  a. 
Patella,  871,  b. 
Pater,  310,  a. 

„     iamiliaa,  519,  b  s  874,  a. 

n    patratiu^  531,  a. 
Patera  871,  b. 
Patbologia, 
Patibulum,  563,  a. 
Patina,  872,  b. 
Patres»875,  a;  1016,  a. 


INDEX. 
Platres  oooscripti,  1016,  b. 
PMria  potestas,  873,  a. 
PMrieii,  875,  a. 
Patrimi  et  matrimi,  or  Patri- 

mea  et  matrimes,  877,  b. 
Fatiimus,  877,  b. 
Patrona,  878,  a. 
PatroDomi,  877,  b. 
P^tronns,  878,  a. 
Fatruua,  310,  a. 
P^Timentum,  43 1,  a ;  1 1 92,  b. 
PhTOBaoeum,  1099,  a. 
Pauperie,  actio  de,  880^  b. 
Pauperies,  880,  b. 
Pau8ari!,880,b. 
Peeten,  881,  as  1101,  b. 
Peeuarii,  881,  a. 
Peculator,  881,  a. 
Peeulatua,  881,  a. 
Peeulio,  actio  de,  1037,  b, 
Peculium,  869,  b ;  1037,  b. 
„         castrense,  874,  b. 
Pecunia,  808,  b. 
f,      certa,  818,  a« 
M      Tacua,  131,  a. 
Pecuniae  repetundae,  986,  •• 
Pecos,  881,  a. 

M      hirtum,  61,  b. 

„    Tarentinum,orGraeou]ii, 
61,  b. 
Pedaneus  Judex,  651,  a. 
Pedarii   aenatores,    851,  a; 

1018,  a. 
Pedisequi,  881,  b. 
Peducaea,  lex,  695,  b. 
Pedum,  881,  b. 
Pegasus,  149,  b. 
Pegma,  882,  a. 
Pegmares,  882,  a. 
Pellex,  349,  b. 
Pellis,  889,  a. 
Pelta,  882,  b. 
Penicillus  -urn,  903,  a. 
Pentacoaiomedinmi,   966,  a; 

1155,  a. 
Pentathli,  883,  a. 
Pentathlon,  883,  a. 
Peplum,  884^  b. 
Per  condictionem,  885,  b. 
Per  Judicia  postulationem, 

885,  b. 
Per  menus  injectionem,  731,  b. 
Per  pignoris  capionem,  or  eap- 

tionem,  885,  b. 
Pera,  886,  a. 
Perduellio,  725,  a. 
PerduelHonis  duumTiri,  886,  b. 
Peregrinus,  '291 ,  b. 
Peremptoria  exeeptio,  1 1,  b. 
Perferre  legem,  682,  b. 
Pergula,  886,  b. 
Periscelis,  889,  a. 
Peristiarchus,  441,  b. 
Peristroroa,  674,  b ;  1079,  b. 
Peristylium,  425,  a ;  428,  a; 

889,  b. 
Peritiores,  653,  b. 
PermuUtio,  ISO^b. 
Pero,  889,  b. 
Perpetua  actio,  8,  a;   10, b. 
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Peraeribere,  131,  a. 
Perseriptio,  131,  a. 
Persae,  149,  b. 
Perseus,  149,  a. 
Perula,  886,  a. 
Proaecutoria  actio,  10,  a. 
Persona,  889,  b. 
Pertica,  893,  a. 
Pes,  751,  b;  893,  a. 

„    Dnisianns,  893,  bb 

M    sestertius^  893,  b. 
Pessulus,  626,  b. 
Pesulani  lex,  695^  bw 
Petasus,920,a;  1913»b. 
Petauristae,  894^  a. 
Petaurum,  893,  b. 
Petitor,  13,a;  77,  a, 
Petorritum,  894,  a. 
Petrria  lex,  695,  b^ 
P^ronia  lex,  695,  bb 
Phalae,  284,  b. 
Pbalangae,  894,  a. 
Phalangarii,  894,  a. 
Phalanx,  481,  b;  482,  b; 

488,  a. 
Phalarica,  589,  a, 
Pbalera,  894,  a. 
Phallus,  411,  a;  521,  b. 
Pharetra,  894,  b. 
Pharoa,  or  Pbani%  895,  a. 
Phaselus,  895,  b. 
Phengites,  1052,  b. 
Pbilyra,  703,  b. 
P^giOf  851,  a. 
Pieatio,  1202,  a. 
Picture,  899,  h. 
Pignoraticia  actio,  91 7,  b, 
Pignoris  capio,  916,  b. 
Pignus,  915,  b. 
Pila,768,  b;  918,  a. 

„    trigonalis,  919,  a. 
Pilani,  501,  b. 
Pilentum,  919,  a. 
Pileolum,  919,  h. 
Pileolus,  919,  b. 
Pileum,  919,  b* 
Pileus,  919,  b. 
Pilicrepua,  918,  b. 
Pilom,497,a;  588,  a;  768, b. 
Plnaeotheca,  921,  a. 
Pinaria  lex,  695,  h. 
Pinaere,  54,  b. 
Piscatorii  ludi,  716,  a. 
Piscea,  151,  b. 
Piacis,  153,  b. 
Piseina,70,  a;  114,a;  189, b; 

191, b;  195,a;  921,  a. 
Pistillum,  768,  b. 
Pistor,  921,a. 
Pistrinum,  765,  b ;  768,  b. 
Pistri^  or  Pistrix,  152,  a. 
Pittacium,  533,  b. 
Plaetoria  lex,  374,  b ;  409>  a. 
Plaga,  989,  b. 
Plagiarius,  921,  b. 
Plagium,  921,  b. 
Flanetae,  922,  a. 
Planetarii,  144,  b. 
Plaustrum,  or  Plostrum,  147, 

b;  923,  a. 
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FUutiA,  or  Plotia   kx  dU  ▼!, 
1909,  a. 
M      Jitdieiaria,e50^  a;  095t 

PIclieii*  99S,  b. 

M      ludU716ta. 
PtcbM,  9«3.  b. 
Pl^biaeitum,  689,  a ;  997,  b. 
Pl«bf,99d.  b. 
Pleetram,  791,  b. 
PIctti  nMiiMC,  990,  a;  997,  h. 
PMadM,  150,  a;  157,  b. 
Pkurici,  90^  bi 
Floatelliim  pocnwon,  5S,  a. 
Flttmarii,  998,  a. 
Plutmu,  674^  b ;  998,  b. 
Ptatumatiei,  746,  b. 
Pnyi,  44€^  b. 
Poculum,  99S,  b. 
Podium,  86,  b ;  88,  a ;  393,  b| 

999,  a. 
PooeiU,  944,  a. 
Poana,  999,  a. 
Poetdia  Papiria  lax,  696,  at 

797,  a. 
Politor,  48,  b. 
Pullaii,  55,  b. 

Pbllex,  379,  b;  751,  b;  893,  b. 
l^>lUcaril,  893,  b. 
Pollidtatio,  891,  a. 
PoUinctorai,  558,  a. 
Poliia,615,a;  999,  b 
Polycbromy,  905,  b ;  1099,8. 
Polymite,  1109,  b. 
Pomoridiamim  tampui,  409,  a. 
Pomocrium,  930,  a. 
Pompa,931,a. 

„     Cireenria,  987,  a. 
Pompaiae  lego,  696,  a. 
Pbndera,  931,  a. 
Poodo,  706,  a. 
Pmm,  336,  b ;  936,  b. 
n     Adiua,  938,  b. 
„     AemiUin,  937,  b. 
„     Cetciut,  937,  b. 
„     Pabriciua,  937,  b. 
„    Janieulansit,  938,  a. 
„     MiWiuf,  938,  a. 
„     PftlatiniM,  937,  b. 
„     Subliciiu,  937,  a. 
„    suffhigioniin,  939,  b. 
„     Vaticanus,  936,  a. 
PoDtUex,  938,  U 
Pontificalai  Ubri,  941,  a. 
ludi,  716,  b. 
Pontifioei  minores,  949,  a. 
PontiBcii  libri,  941,  a. 
Poatifiotum  Jos,  €56,  b ;  941. 
Popa,  958,  b;  373,  b;  1000,a. 
PopiUa  lex,  695,  a. 
Popina,  958,  b. 
Poplif^sia,  949,  b. 
POpulana,  799,  b. 

„    ^    acttonea,  1900,  b. 
Popularia,  88,  b. 
Populi  acitum,  689,  bi 
Populilugia,    or    Poplifugia, 

949,  b. 
PopuJua,  88,  b. 
Por,  1039,  b. 
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Pofdaa  Icgct,  696,  a. 
Porta,  943,  a. 
„    daeuiiiaDa,949,  a;  951, b. 
M     liihitinawii,  985,  b. 
„    pompao,  985,  b. 
„    praetoria,  or   axtiaoniS^ 
iiaria,949,a;  951,b. 
M     principalit,  949,  a. 
M    qiiawtoria,  949,  a. 
„     triumpbalia,  985,  b. 
Pbrtoitum,  961,  a. 
POrtwoa,  944,  a. 
PorCaaeuliia,  944,  k 
POrtilorai,  945,  a ;  973,  bw 
Portorium,  944,  h, 
Portunnalia,  945,  b. 
Portunalia,  945»  bw 
PoMa,  945,  b. 

38,a;945,b;949ka. 
booaa  fidei,  499,  be 
boDonuii,  906,  b. 
dandaatina,  643,  b. 
r,  946,  b;  949,  a. 
POataa,  694,  bw 
Poatkum,  694,  b. 
PQaUiminium,  949,  b. 
PbatinafSdianopi  tcmpua,  409»a. 
Poataignani,  509,  b. 
Poatulatkit,  575,  b. 
Poatumua,  601,  a. 
PoCaataa,  873,  a. 
Piaaeidiaaaae  feriac,  530^  a. 
IVaaeinotio,  87,  a;    88,  b; 

1191,  a. 
Praaoisotua,  l]73»a. 
Praaeonea,  951,  b;  1195,  a. 
P^aeeonittiii,  951,  b. 
P^aada,  950,  b;  951,  b;  1053,  b. 
Praedia,  954,  b;  955,  a. 
Pnediator,  954,  b. 
Pnediatorium  jii%  955,  a. 
Praedioruin  aerritutea,  1031 ; 

1093,  a. 
Praedivm,  959,  a. 
Pmefeeti  aoeionim,  497,  bw 
Pracfectii%  967,  b. 

„        aerarii,  94,  a. 

M        alimentorum,  75,  b. 

„        annonaeb    540,    b; 

959,  a. 
„        aquarum,  115,  b. 
„        eaatroruxn,  959,  U 
„        daaan^  959,  b. 
„        Ikbr&m,  517,  b. 
M        juri  dieando^  318,  b. 
„        praetorio^  959,  b. 
„        Tigiluni,  510,  a. 
„        urbi,  9^a;  99S,a. 
Pracfaetun,  318,  b ;  319,  a. 
PraeAcaa^  558,  b. 
Pracfiinuum,  199,  b;  546,  a. 
Pracjudiciuin,  954,  a. 
Praeluaio,  575,  a. 
Phwnomen,  801,  h. 
P^raepeCca,  175,  b. 
Pnqxisitua,  954,  b. 
PraerogatiTa  eentitria, 

„  tribna,    338,    b; 

339,  b. 
PraerogaiiTae,  339,  b. 


Praa,954,b. 

Praaicriplio,  19,  a;  955,  a. 
Pncaca.967,b;  969,  a. 
Piaaaidia,  950^  bu 
Pkaaatatio,  955,  b. 
Pk«eCantara,951,b:  95S,b. 
Praataritii  aeoatora^  964,  b; 

1018,  a. 
Pnetexta,  1137,  a. 
Praetaztata  ftbola,  346,  b. 
Pkaeicxtataa,631,a. 
Praetor,  956,  a. 

N      paregriniaa,  956,  b. 
w      urbaana,  956vbi 
PMoria  actio,  10^  au 

n       eoboca,  957,  a. 
J^actoriaai,  957,  a. 
Piraetoru  iatcra.  951,  b;  95A, 

a. 
Pnetorium,  946,  b;  851,  b 

953,  a;  958,  a. 
PtacTariortio,  10S7,  bw 
Ptragmatiei,  844,  a. 
IVandium,  306,  ^ 
Ptaearimn,  39,  b  i  643,  b. 
Prebeoaio,  1151,  b. 
Prdum,  or  PrBdum,  958,  a. 
PlCDaatio,  77,  a. 
Primiocruia,  958,  a. 
Primipilaria,  508,  b. 
Primipilua,  505^  a. 
PHnoepa  JuYcntutis,  475,  a. 

M        aeoatua,  lOl  7,  b. 
Prineipalca  ooostitutunes,  35 1 , 

a. 
Pruieipea,494,b;  496,  b. 
Prtneipia,  509,  a. 

„        via,  948,  a. 
PrtDeipium,  339,  a. 
PriTataa  feriae,  528,  a. 
PHvatum  jua,  991,  b ;  657,  b. 
PriTilegium,  514,  b;  516,  a; 

683,  b;  805,  be 
PriWgna,  98,  b. 
Privigniia,  98,  b. 
Proandta,  310,  a. 
PhMTia,  310,  a. 
ProaTuneulua,  310,  a. 
ProaTiu^  310^  a. 
Probatio  nommoruin,  131,  b. 
Proeonaul,  960,  b ;  967,  K 
Proeubitorea,  503,  a. 
Procnratioprodigionim,  96 1  •  a. 
Procurator,  19,  a;  47, «;  48, 
a;229,a;961,a; 
967,  be 
M        aluaentoruin,  75,  b. 
n        peni,  260b  b. 
ProejOD,  159,  b. 
Phidigiuin,  961,  a. 
Prodigua,  1113,b. 
Ptoelialea  diea,  410^  a. 
Ptofcati  diea,  409,  bw 
Pft^geoor,  28,  b. 
Projidendi  Serritu^  I031,  b 
Pknietarii,  939,  a. 
Promatertera,  310^  a. 
Promiaaa,  741,  bu 
Promiaaor,  817,  b. 
Phymu]aia,307,  a;  1905,  b. 


Promus,  26()»  K 
Pramuscondua,  260,  b. 
Pronepos,  SIO^  a. 
Pronepda,  310^  a. 
Pronub«e»  744,  a. 
Pronubi,  743,  b. 
Pronunu,  98,  b. 
Propatruus,  310^  a. 
Propes,  790,  b. 
Propoigeum,  19S,  b. 
ProportionaLe^  SO,  b. 
Propraetor,  967,  a. 
Proprietas,  4SS,  a. 
Prora,  786,  a. 
Proacenium,  1 123,  a. 
PhMcindere^  49,  b. 
Proscribere,  963,  b. 
Proacripti,  963,  b. 
Proocriptio,  963,  b. 
Prooecta,  iOOO,  a. 
Prosiciae,  1000,  a. 
Proaocnis,  28,  b. 
Proapeetiia  aervitua,  1031,  b. 
Protropum,  1201,  b. 
Provineia,  964,  b. 
Provocation  107,  a. 
ProYocatorea^  575,  b. 
Proximua  admiaaioaum,  14,  b. 
„        infimtiae,  637,  a. 
M       pubertati,  636,  b. 
Prudentiorea,  653,  b. 
Pubertaa,  374,  b ;  636,  b. 
Pubea,631,a;  837,  a. 
Publicae  feriae,  528,  b, 
Publicani,  972,  h. 
Publiciaenri,    1089,  a;    1041, 

a. 
Publicia  lex,  696,  a. 
Publiciana  in  rem  actio,  974, 

a. 
Publicum,  23, b;  40^  a;  972,  b. 
Jua,  291,  b ;  657,  b. 
Publieua  ager,  29,  a;  949,  a. 
Publilia  lex,  696,  a. 
Publiliae  leges,  696,  b. 
Puer,  1039,  b. 
Pugilatua,  974,  b. 
Pugilea,  974,  b. 
Pugillarea,  1092,  a. 
Pugio,  975,  a. 
Pullariua,  176,  a. 
Pullati,  88,  b. 
Pulmentarium   aervorum,  48, 

b* 
Pnlpitum,  1 122,  b. 
Pula  fiibata,  57,  b. 
Pulvinar,  286,  b;  975,  b. 
PuWinua,  975,  b. 
Punctae,  115,  a. 
Pupia  lex,  697,  a. 
PupiUu^  3,  a ;  630,  a ;  636,  b ; 

1177,  b, 
Pupillaria  aubatitutio,  599,  b. 
Puppia,  787,  a. 
Puteal,  976,  a. 
Puteu8,l]3„a;  189,  b. 
Puttculae,  560,  b. 
Puticuli,  560,  bw 
Pyra,  559,  b, 
Pyrgua.  548,  b. 
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Pythia,  837,  a. 
Pytho,  836,  a. 
Pyxidula,  978,  b. 
Pyxia,  978,  b. 


Quadrageairoa,  978,  b. 
Quadrana,  140,  b. 
QuadraDtal,  979,  a. 
Quadratarii,9l5,b. 
Quadriga,  379^  b. 
Quadrisemea,  785,  b. 
Quadrupea,  8^,  b. 
Quadruplatorea,  980,  a. 
Quadruplicatio,  12,  a. 
Quadmaaia,  141,  a. 
Quaeaitor,  648,  b. 
QuaeatioDea,  648,  b. 

„  perpetuae,  648,  b, 

Quaeator,  980^  a. 
Quaeatorea  alimentonim,    75, 
b. 

„         claaaici,    981,    a; 
960,  b. 

„         parricidii,  648,  b. 

„         pecuniae  alimenta- 
riae,  75,  b. 

„         rerum   capitalium, 
648,  b. 

„         aacri  palatii,  982,  a. 

M         urbam,  981,  b. 
Quaeatorii  ludi,  716,  b. 
Quaeatorium,  249,  a;  253,  b. 
Quaeatura  Oatienaia,  981,  b. 
Qualea^ualea,  1041,  be 
Qualua,  220,  b. 
Quanti  mtnoria  actio,  982,  a. 
Qnartariua,  979,  a;  982,  b. 
Quaaillariae,  22a  b;  1099,  b. 
Quaaillua,  220,  b. 
Quatuorriri  juri  dicundo,  31 8, 
b. 

M  Tiarum    curanda^ 

mm,  1193,  b. 
Querela  iooffioioai  teatotnenti, 

1118,  a. 
Quinariua,  393,  b. 
Quinctilia,  232,  a. 
Quincunx,  140,  b. 
Quindeeemviri,  387,  a. 
Quinquageaima,  982,  b. 
Quinquatria,  982,  b. 
Quinquatrua,  982,  b. 

n  minorea  or  mi- 

nuaculae,  983,  a. 
Quinquennalia,  983,  a. 
Quinquennalia,  318,  b. 
Quinqueremes,  785,  b. 
Quinquertium,  883,  a. 
Quinqueriri,  983,  a. 

„  mensarii,  75^  •» 

983,  a. 
Quintana,  248,  a. 
Quintia  lex,  697,  a. 
Quintiti^  232,  a. 
Quirinalia,  983.  a. 
Quirinalia  Utamen,  540,  a. 
Quiritium  jus,  291,  b ;  658,  a. 
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Quod  joastt,  actio,  663,  b. 
Quorum   bonorum,  interdic- 
tum,  963,  b. 


R. 

Radiua,  378,  b. 
Ramnenaes,  875,  b;  1155,  b. 
Ramnea,  875,  b;  1155,  b. 
Rapina,  58,  b. 

„      or  rapta  bona,  564,  a. 
Rallum,  984,  b. 
Rallua,  984,  b. 
Raatellua,  984,  b. 
Raaitare,  197,  b. 
Raater,  964,  b. 
Rastrum,  984,  b. 
Ratea,  783,  a. 
Rationea,  131 ,  a. 
Rationibua  diatrahendia  action 

1178,  h. 
Recepta;    de   reoepto,    actio. 

964,  b. 
Recinium,  995,  a. 
Recimia,  995,  a. 
Rector,  969,  a. 
Reeuperatorea,  II,  b;  646,  b. 
Reda,994,  b. 
Redemptor,  265,  b;   710,  a; 

985,  a. 
Redhibitoria  actio,  9a5,  a. 
Redimiculum,  985,  b. 
Refriva,  57,  b. 
Regta,  198,  a. 

„      lex,  1149,  a. 
Regifugium,  985,  b. 
Regina  aacrorum,  994,  a. 
Repla,  965,  b. 
Rei  reaiduae  exceptio,  1 1,  b. 
„   uxoriae,    or   dotia   octio, 

438,  a. 
Relatio,  1019,  b;  1021,  a. 
Relegatio,  515,  b. 
Relegjatua,  5iS,  b. 
Religioaua,  562,  a. 
Reouincipatio,  419,  a;  455,  b. 
Remmia  lex,  234,  b. 
Remulcum,  986,  a. 
Remuria,  680,  b. 
Remua,  788,  a. 
Renuntiatio,  336,  b;  388,  bw 
Repagula,  626,  b. 
ReJMU-ator,  49,  b. 
Repetundae,  986,  a. 
Replicatio,  12,  a. 
R^Ure,  53,  b. 
Repoaitorium,  307,  b. 
Repotia,  744,  a. 
Repudium,  419,  a. 
Repurgare,  53,  b. 
Rea,  421,  b. 

M    oommunea,  421,  b. 

„    corporalea,  421,  b. 

M     diyini   juria,    421,    b; 
657,  a. 

„    frumentaria,  1221 ,  a. 

y,    hereditariae,  421,  b. 

„    humani   juria,    421,   b 
657,  ai 
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R«i 


491.  b. 
_ji,4SUb. 
49Ub;lS18.a. 
481,  b. 
leipi,  49i,  1S18, 


»    iiuliiii%  4SI,  bw 

»    priTStae^  491,  b. 

„    poblieM,  491,  K 

N    wligio— »  491,  b. 

„    ■Mn%491,b. 

„    MiietM^491,U 

„    riagulM,  491,  b. 

»    oatTmitatu,  491,  bu 

„    nsoria,  4S7,  a. 
lUwiMwia  MCi<s  641,  bu 
RsMnptnm,  S5I,  b> 
Rmuia  Icntkeina,  908,  b, 
Ratpoodera,  107,  b. 
Raapoma,  €'9,  b« 
RaqnibUea,  1915,  bw 
Rattittttio  in  intagmm,  987,  a. 
Rartitutoria  actio,  641,  b. 
Rata,  988,  b. 
RctaDtiodottt»418,b. 
RHentura,  951,  b;  953,  b. 
Ratiarti,  575,  b. 
Ratieulam,  399,  a;  988,  b. 
RatinacuJuin,  969,  b. 
Ra(ia,988,b. 
Raum  19,  819,  a. 
R«i,990,a. 

M    eoDvivli,  1089,  b. 

„    aaerificolua,  994,  a. 

t,    aacriBcuM,  994,  a. 

M    wwroniiWi  994,  a. 
Rbada,994,b. 
Rbodia  lei,  697,  b. 
Rica,  541,  a. 
RieiDittiii,  995,  a. 
Robigalia,  995,  bw 
Robur,  941,  a. 
Robui,54,a. 
Rogara  lagam,  698,  b. 
Rogatio,  689,  a ;  683,  b. 
Rogattooam  aeeipcre,  689,  b. 

„        promulgara,  689,  b. 
Roga^ioQca  Lioiniae,  693,  b. 
Rogator,338,  b|  1077,  a. 
Rogiu,  559,  b. 
Romana,  850,  b. 
Rompbca,  589,  a. 
Rorarii,  495,  b ;  509,  b. 
Roaoia  tbcatralis  lex,  697,  b; 

II9S,b. 
Roetra,995,  b. 
Roetrata  oolumna,  397,  b. 

„       eorona,  SCO,  a. 
Rostrum,  786,  b. 
Rota,  378,  a;  539,  b.' 
Rubria  lex,  697,  b. 
Rubrica,  171,  a. 
Rudena,  996,  a. 
Ruderatio,  431,  a. 
Rudiarii,  575,  a. 
Rudis,  574,  b. 
RudiM,  1 1 99,  a. 
Ruffuli,  996,  a. 
Rumpia,  589,  a. 
Runeatio,  52,  m. 
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996,  a. 
Ropiliaa  lego; 
Rttstiei,311,  b. 
Rutabolmn,  996,  b. 
Rntalliuii,  996,  a. 
Rutiliana  actio,  996,  a. 
Rotnun,  996y  a. 


851,  b. 
1908.  a. 
8aeeu%  996,  b;  1908,  a. 
Saeelluin,  996,  b. 
Sacena,  49Q,  b. 
8acer,  569^  a. 
Saeerdoi,  996,  b. 
Sacerdottam,  996,  b. 
Sacra,  998,  a* 

w     geDtUitia,  568,  b. 

M     munieipalta,  998,  b. 

n     piirata,  998,  a. 

t,     publiea,  996,  a. 
SacniiiaBto,  1198,  b. 
SaemDantum,  669,  a;  996,  a. 
Saerartmn,  998,  k 
Sacratae  l^goi.  696,  a. 
Saeriftcium,  998,  b. 
flaerilcgiain,  1000.  b. 
Sacrilegua,  1000^  b. 
8acrorum  alianatio,  568,  b. 

„        detartatio,  568,  b. 
Saenim  noTemdiale^  598,  b. 
Saaettlaiea  Ivdi,  716,  b. 
Sacctthtm,  1000;  b. 
Sagarii,  1001,  a. 
flagitta,  149,  b;  1001,  a. 
fliiittarii,  loot,  a. 
aagittarim,  151,  a. 
Sagittifinr,  151,  a. 
Sagittipoteiia.  151,  a» 
SagniBa,  1009,  a. 
Saguluiii,  1009,  b. 
Sagmn,  1009,  a. 
Sabuninia,  865,  a. 
flalarinsB,  1009,  bw 
Salii,  1003,  a. 
Salillum,  1004,  a. 
flalinaa,  1008,  b. 
Saliaator,  1004,  a. 
Satinum,  1004,  a. 
Salnlago,  1004,  a. 
Saliugo,  1004,  a. 
8altado,869,a;  1004,  b. 
flaltus,  46,  b;  659,  a;  753,  a; 

1019,  a. 
SalTianum  interdictiim,  643,  a. 
SaluUtoKS,  1006,  b. 
Sambtica,  1007,  a. 
Sandalium,  1007,  b. 
Sandapila,  559,  a. 
8apa,1909,a. 
Sareophagus,  559,  b. 
Sarcttlatio,  59,  a. 
Sarcttlom,  59,  a ;  1008,  a. 
Sardiaiia,  715,  b. 
Sarina,488,a;589,  a. 
Sarraeam,  1006,  a. 
Sarritio,  52;  a. 


Sartago,  1008,  a. 
Satio,  51,  a. 

„    antuimialia,  54,  bu 

„    eeptimoiitalia,  57,  a. 

,•    trinieaUia,  51,  a;  55, » 
Satin,  1006,  a. 
Satiadafio^  19,  a. 
Satnim,  1008,  a. 

„      kx,  683,  a;  1008.  b. 
Satmnalia,  1009,  a. 
Seabellttm,  986;  bu 
8Gabittain,381,b. 
Sea]ae,789,a;  1009,  b. 

M      Gemoniae,  940^  b. 
Soafani,  787,  b. 
ScalpeUmii,  974,  K 
Sealpton,  1010,  a. 
Scalptttiatuiii,  431 ,  a. 
Seainnvin,  953, 986;  b;  lOl  I ,  a. 
Seantinia  lax,  698,  bw 
Scapha,  786,  a. 
Seapoa,  57,  a;  1170,  K 
Seeiia,1199,  a. 
Seeniei  ludi,  714,  b;  749,  a. 
Sceptram,  lOll,  a. 
Sebeda,  703,  b. 
Scboenua,  1011,  b. 
Sehola,  189,  bw 

w      labronim,  191,  a. 
Soholac,  953,  b. 

„      anctoiea,  173,  b. 
Saotberieiim,  616;  b. 
Seipio,  10ll,a. 
Scire,  1093,  a. 
Sciaor,  307,  Ik 
Settum  populi,  689,  a. 
Scorpio,  151,a;  540,  a;  1199,  a. 
Soorpiua,  151,  a. 
Soortca,  848,  b. 
Scribae^7,  b;  1019,  a. 
Senbere,  1 31 ,  a. 
Scribonia  lex,  698,  b. 
Scrintoni,  938,  b. 
Scriplunu  1012,  b. 
Seripta,  945,  a. 

n     duodedm,  670;  a. 
Seriptnn,    934,    a;    979;  b; 

1019,  a. 
Seripturarii,  1019,  b. 
Seripnliuii,  46,  b;  1019,  b. 
Serobea,  1 1 6;  b- 
Sempulum,  189,   a;   659,  a; 

753,  b;  1019,  b;  1918,  bw 
Sculptai«,  1010^  a. 
Sculpooeae,  48,  b. 
Scutica,  539,  b. 
Scutum,  496,  b;  1019,  b. 
Scytale,  1013,  a. 
Sceale,56,a. 
Seoespita,  1018,  b. 
Secretatiuaa,  174,  a. 
Sectetores,  77,  a. 
Sectio,  951,  b  ;  1013,  K 
Sector,  951,  b;  1013,  b. 
Seetorium  inteidictum,  648,  a; 

1013»b. 
Secoricula,  1014,  a. 
Secttria,  1014,  a. 
Seeutores,  576,  a. 
Segea,61,a. 


Segestre,  674,  K 
SeliquastniiD,  1015,  b. 
Sella,  257,  b;  1014,  b. 
Sembella,  702,  b. 
Semen  adoreum,  54,  a. 

„      trimestre,  54,  a. 
Sementina  dies,  530,  a. 
SementiTae  feriae,  SSO,  a. 
Semimares,  566,  b. 
Semis,  Semissis,  140,  b;  182,  b. 
Semprcmiae  leges,  698,  b. 
Sempronia  lex  de  fbenere,  699, 

a. 
Semuieia,  1213,  b. 
Semunciarium  fenus,  527,  b. 
Senator,  1016,  a. 
Senatores  Onini,  1017,  a. 
„       pedarii,  1018,  a. 
Senatu  motio,  or  ^eetio  e, 

264,  a. 
Seoatus,  1016,  a. 
Senatos  auctoritas,  1023,  b. 
Senatusoonsultum,  1022,  b. 

y,     Apronianum,  1024,  a. 

„.   Artieuleianum,  1024,  b. 

„    de  Baoobanalibus,  41 4,  a ; 
1024,  b. 

„    Calvitianum,    692,    b ; 
1024^  b. 

„     Claudianum,  1024,  b. 

„     Dasumianum,  1025,  b. 

„     Hadrian!,  1025,  b. 

„    Juncianum,  1026,  a. 

„    Junianwn,  1026,  a. 

„    Juventiaaum,  1026,  a. 

„     Largianum,  1026,  a. 

„     libonianum,  1096,  a. 

„    Maoedonianum,  1026,  a. 

„     Marcianmn,  1024,  b. 

„     Memmianum,  1026,  a 

„     Neronianum,  1026,  a. 

M     Orphitianum,  1026,  b. 

„     Pegasinwn,   535,  b; 
536,  b ;  1026,  b. 

„     Persicianum,  1026,  b. 

^     Fisonianum,  1026,  a. 

„     Plancianum,  1026,  b. 

„     Piautionum,  1027,  a. 

„     Rubrianum,  1027,  a. 

„     Sabinianum,  1027,  a. 

„     Siianianum,  1027,  a. 

„    taciturn,  7,  b. 

„    Tertallianum,  1027,  a. 

„    Trebelliannm,  535,  a; 
1027,  b. 

„    Turpilianum,  1027,  b. 

^    Velleianum,  1027,  b. 

M     Vitrasianum,  1027,  b. 

„    Volurianom,  1027,  b. 
Senatus  jus,  1018,  b. 
Seniores,  333,  b. 
Sepelire,  560,  b. 
Sepimentum,  47,  a. 
September,  232. 
Septem  Triones^  147,  b. 
Septemviri  Epulones,  470,  b. 
Septimatrus,  982,  b. 
Septimontium,  1028,  a. 
Septum,  336,  b. 
Septunzi  140,  b. 
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Sepulcbri  violati  aetio,  562,  a. 
Sepulehrum,  560,  b. 
Sequestres,  77,  a. 
Sera,  626,  b. 
Seriae,  1202,  a. 
Sericum,  1028,  a. 
Serpens,  148,  a ;  149,  K 
Serpentarius,  149,  a. 
Serra,  1029,  a. 
Serrati,  se.  nummi,  394,  a. 
Semila,  1029,  b. 
Serta,  1029,  b. 
Senrare  de  ooelo,  176,  b. 
Serviana  actio,  918,  a. 
Senrilia  agnuia  lex,  699,  a. 
„      Glaucia  lex,  986,  b. 
„      judiciaria  lex,  699,  a. 
Senritus,  1030,  b;  1036,  b. 
Servitutes,  9,  b ;  1080,  b. 
Servus  (Greek),  1034,  a. 

M      (  Roman),  48,  a ;  1086,  b» 

9,      ad  manum,  76,  b. 

„      publicus,  7,  b ;  103^  a; 
1041,  a. 
Seseunoia,  140,  b. 
Sescunx,  140,  b. 
Sesquiplares,   or    Sesquiplarii, 

509,  a. 
Sestertium,242,  b;  1042,  b. 
Sestertius,  1042,  b. 
Sevir  turmae  equitum,  475,  a. 
Seriri,  180>  b. 
Sex  suffiragia,  472,  b. 
Sexatrus,  982,  b. 
Sextans,  140,  b. 
Sextarius,979,a;  1043,  b. 
Sextilis,  232. 

Sextu]a,1213,b;  1043,  b. 
Sibina,  589,  a. 
Sibyllini  Ubri,  1043,  b. 
Sica,  1044,  b. 
Sicarius,  687,  a. 
Sicila,  1044,  b. 
SieiUeus,  113,  b;  1213,  b. 
Sicilire  pratum,  60,  a. 
Sidus  natalitium,  144,  b. 
Sigillaria,  1009,  b. 
Sigma,  750^  a. 
Signa,  253,  b. 

M     militaria,  1044,  b. 
Siguier,  1045,  b. 
Signinum  opus,  431,  a. 
Signum,  501 ,  a. 
Silentiarii,  954,  U 
Silentium,  176,  b. 
Silia  lex,  699,  a. 
Silicarii,  115,  b. 
Silicemium,  562,  a. 
Sillgo,  54,  a ;  55,  b. 
Sinula,  or  Similago,  SSf  b. 
Siliqua,  1213,  b 
Silrae,  1012,  a. 
SOTani  et  Carbonis  lex,  695, 

b. 
Simpulum,     or     Simpuyium, 

1046,  a. 
Sindon,  851,  b. 
Singulares,  508,  b. 
Sinus,  1135,  a. 
Siparium,  1046,  a. 
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Sirius,152,b;  160,  a. 
Sistrum,  1046,  a. 
Sitella,  1048,  b. 
Siticines,  558,  b. 
Sittybae,  704,  b. 
Situla,  1048,  b. 
Sobrina,  310,  a. 
Sobrinus,  310,  a. 
Socculus,  1048,  b. 
Soccus,  1048,  b. 
Socer,  28,  b. 

„     magnus,  28,  b. 
Sooietas,  1049,  a. 
Socii,  542,  b ;  1049,  a;  1050,  a. 
Soeio  pro,  actio,  1049,  b. 
Socius,  1049,  a. 
Socnis,  28,  b. 

„      magna,  28,  b. 
Sodales,  310,  b. 

„       Augustales,  180,  a. 

„       litii,  1134,b. 
Sodalitium,  77,  b. 
Solarium,  429,  b;    616,  b; 

1078,  b. 
Solea,  1051,  b. 
Solidorum  vendition  131,  b. 
Solidus,  182,  b. 
Solitaurilia,  719,  b  ;  1000,  a. 
Solium,  187,b;  191, a;  1129, 

a. 
Solvere  in  area,  119,  a. 
Solum,  430,  b. 
Solution  819,  b. 
Sonipes  ales,  149,  b. 
Sophronistae»  581,  b. 
Sordidati,  1137,  a. 
Soror,  810,  a. 
Sortes,84d,a;  1051,  b. 
Sortil^  1052,  a. 
Spadones,  631,  b. 
Spams,  588,  b. 
Spatium,  286,  a. 

M       legitimum,  1033,  b 
Specillum,  274,  b. 
Spectabiles,  628,  a. 
Speetio,  176,  b;  177,  b. 
Speeularia,  432,  b. 
Specularis  lapis,  482,  a. 
Speculatores,  508,  b. 
Speculum,  1052,  a. 
Speeus,  113,  a. 

Sphaeristerium,  1 95,  b ;  582,  a. 
Spiea  mutica,  57,  a. 
Spiculum,  587,  a;  589,  a. 
Spina,  284,  b. 

Spinter,  or  Spinther,  ISG,  a. 
Spvn^  1053,  a. 
Spirula,  1053,  a. 
Spolia,  1053,  b. 
Spoliatorium,  189,  a. 
Sponda,  674,  b. 
Spondeo,  817,  b. 
Spongia,  905,  a. 
Sponsa,  741,  b. 
Sponsalia,  741,  b. 
Sponsio,  640,  b ;  1199,  a. 
Sponsor,  6iO,  b. 
I^nsus,  741,  b. 
Sportula,  1054,  b. 
Stabularius,  984,  b. 
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Stadimn,  1Q55,  a. 
Stelagunia,  6S2,  a. 
fltamcn,  lIOQ»s. 
Stater,  1056,  Ik 
Staterm,  1170,  a. 
Steii  din,  409,  b. 
8tatMiMi»  850,  b. 

„       fiid,  I058»  a. 

„       munkipionini,  577,  b. 
Stattvaa  feriac,  598,  b. 
Stolor,  1058,  a. 
Statorat,  508,  b. 
Statu  liber,  790,  b. 
Statuaa  Ptenieae,  880,  b^ 
Statuaria  an,  1058,  a. 
Stahimcn,  1199,  a. 
Stellaa  Fkrrbaudaa,  147,  b. 

„       crfantei,  999,  a* 
Stellaturae,  505,  a. 
StereoUQU  tarritua,  1032,  a. 
Storeoratao,  50^  a. 
fltercutiiti*  50,  a. 
Stetquilimuin,  50,  a. 
Stenebanm,  1096,  a. 
SlibadiuiB,  750,  a. 
SiilJicidii  •cnritiM,  1031,  b. 
SttUictaium,  1081,  bu 
Scilua,  1071,  a. 
SdpMMlaaria,  37,  b. 
Sctpcndiarii,  1071,  b. 
StipeBdiain,  1071,  k 
8Cipei^  854,  b. 
SapuUtio,817,b. 
Stipulator,  817,  b. 
Stiva,  117.b}  118,  a. 
Stola,  1073,  a. 
Stragulum,  674,  b. 
Stratom,  1074,  b. 
Strnia,  1075,  a. 
Striaa,  394,  a. 
Striga,95f^b;  954,  a. 
Strigil,  185,a;  199,  a. 
Stfopbium,  1075»  a. 
Struetor,  307,  b. 
Stttdioa  Jurn,  148,  b. 
Stultorum  feriaa,  545,  k 
Staprum,  17,  a;  349,a;  633,  b. 
Stylua,  1071,  a. 
Suaaor,  173,  a. 
Suboenturio,  506,  a. 
8ubiiarii,1171,b. 
SuMiKaovlun,  576*  •  t  1075,  a. 
Sublimiacinii,  698,  a. 
Sobrogara  Icipani,  68^  b. 
SubmnciTi,  ^  a. 
Sobaeriptio,  357,  b. 

„  ecnaoria,  963,  b ; 

635,  b. 
SubseeiTa,  30,  a ;  49;  a. 
Subaellium,1199,a. 
SubKriea,  1098,  b. 
SubBignaDua,  509;  b. 
Substitutio,  599,  a. 

w  puptUari%  599,  b. 

Subtegmeo,  1100^  a. 
Subtcmoi,  1 100,  a. 
Subucula,  117Skb. 
Soeecagio,  1075,  b. 
Successor,  1076,  b. 
Suecinctoriiun,  1075,  a 


INDEX. 
SoednetiH,  1173,  b. 
Sueeolarck  679,  faL 
Sudatio  eooeamcfata,  190,  b. 
Sudaiorium,  190,  b. 
Suffibulunv  1191,  a. 
Suffitio,  569,  a. 
SuffVagiaaes,  479,  b. 
Sui&agium,  1076,  bu 
Suggvstua,  88,  m;   995,  b; 

1077,  a. 
SocgrundariuiB,  559,  b. 
Suiberadai,  598,  b. 
Sulci,  11 99,  a. 
Sulcus,  58,  a ;  59,  a. 
Sulpiciaa  Icgaa,  699,  b. 
Sulpieia  Sanaprooia  las,  699,  b. 
Sumtuartaa  lagas,  1077,  a. 
SuoTetaurilia,719.b;  1000,  a. 
Superftciarius,  1078,  a. 
Supcrficica,  1078,  a. 
Supcrauinerarii,  9,  b. 
Suppamm,  790;  a ;  1174,  a. 
Snppania,  1 174,  a. 
Supplicatio,  1079,  a. 
Supposititii,  576,  a. 
Sitprraia,  se.  tampeataa,  409,  a. 
Sttrdu8,818,a;  1113,  a. 
Suaccptores,  965,  a. 
Saqpanmra,  199,  a. 
S^rmpouum,  1069,  a. 
^ndicus,  1084,  a. 
Syngrapha,  971,  bu 
Synthesis,  1009,  a;  1087,  b. 
Syriax,  1088,  a. 
Sjiiitia,  1088,  h. 


lUMlk,  1090,  b. 
Tabellariae  leges,  1091,  a. 
Tabellarius,  1091,  a. 
Tabellio^  1091,  a. 
'Kbaraa,  985,  b ;  1091,  a. 

w       divcraofia,  958,  b. 

„       iibcaria,  704,  b. 
Tabemaculum,  1 104,  a. 
Tabemaria  labula,  346,  b. 
Tablinum,  498,  a. 
Tabttlaa,  131,m;  1091,  b. 

„      oensonaa,  5B6S,  a. 

M      nova*,  1C99,  a. 

„      publieae,7,a;  8,  a. 

„      TotiTae^  433,  b. 
Tabulam,  adctse  ad,  179,  a. 
Tabularii,  1099,  b. 
Tabularium,  1099,  b. 
Tabularius,  7,  k 
Tabulioum,  953,  bw 
Taeda,  1093,  a. 
Taenia,  1919,  b. 
Talaria,  1094,  K 
Talasiua,  743,  b. 
Talaasio,  743,  b. 
Talea,  894,  b. 
Talentuin,981,b. 
Talio,  1095,  a. 
Talus,  1095,  a. 
Tapes,  1097,  a. 
Tapete,  1097,  a. 


Tarentini  ludS,  716;  b. 
Tarpeta  Atemia  lex,  685,  at 
Taurii  ludi,  716,  h. 
Taurus^  150;  a. 
Tcetor,  870;  a. 
Teetores,  115,  b. 
Tectorinai  opu%  870^  a. 
Teda,1098,a. 
Tegula,  1098,  a. 
Tela,  1099,  a. 
Telamonaa,  170;  a. 
TeoM^  117,  b  ;  378,  fat 
Tampluiii,176,a;9d5,b;  1104 

a. 
Temporalis  actk^  10b  b. 
Temporis  praeseriptks  955,  a. 
Tencae,ll35,a. 
TentipelUott.  545,  b. 
Tcpidarittim  19a  «;   19S.  bw 
Tereniilia  lex,  699, «. 
Terentini  ludi,  71<^  b. 
Tenuiialia,1119,a. 
Temuni,  30,  b ;  €0%  b. 
Terra,  99,a;  139,  b. 

„    eariosa,  49,  b. 

„    reatibiUis  60b  fat 
Terttare,  49,  b. 
Terundns,  141,  a;  709,  b. 
Teaeum,  176,  a. 
TeaNUa,9]5,b 
TaaMllarii,  915,  b. 
Tessera,  1119,  b. 

„      nummaria,  or  frnmcn- 

tarta,  550;  a. 
Tessemla,  1119,  b. 
Testa,  534,  K 

Teslainaotariae  leges,  699,  b 
114,  b 
.  1113,  a. 
Testator,  1113,  a. 
Testis,  1118,  b. 
Teatudo,  790;  b;    1119,  a; 

1118,  b 
TeCraphori,  894,  a. 
Tetrarefaa,  1119,  bu 
TetoardMib  1119;  b. 
Textoreib  1099,  a. 
Textrices,  1099,  a. 
Teztrinooi,  1099;  b 
Thargelia,  1190;  a. 
Theatrum,  1190b  b. 
Thensacb  1195,  a. 
Tbeodosianoa  codex,  309,  b 
Thermae,  183,  b;  193,  b 
Tbermopolium,  933,  b ;  958,  b 
Tbcsmopboria,  1197,  b. 
Thorax,  711,  a. 
Thoria  lex,  699;  b 
Thraces,  576,  a. 
Threoes,  57^  a. 
Thronus,  1199,  a. 
Thyrsus,  1199,  b. 
Tiara,  1130,  a. 
Tiaras,  1130;  a. 
Tibia,  1130;  b 
Tibioen,  1131,  a. 
Tibicinitfio,  1130;  bw 
Tigni    immttttandi    aarritaa, 

1031,  b 
Tigno  joneto,  aetia  dc^  564^  b- 


l^timubuHinif  IIS3,  b. 
Tirocinium,  11S4,  s. 
Tiro,  1134,  E. 
Titia  lex,  700»  a. 
Titienses»  875,  b ;  1 155,  b. 
Tities,875,  b;  1155,  b. 
Titii  Sodales,  1134,  b. 
Titulus,  253,  •;  560,  a;  704,  b. 
ToeuUionet,  525,  a. 
Toga,  1 134,  b. 

„    Candida,  1137,  a. 

„    palmata,  1137»  a. 

„     picta,  1137,  a. 

„    praetezta,  1137,  ai 

„     pulla,  1137,  a. 

„    pura,  1137,  a. 

M    aordida,  1137,  a. 

„    Tirilis,631,  a;  1137,  b. 
Togata  fiibula,  346,  b. 
Togatus,  853,  b ;  1 137,  b. 
Tonsor,  1 97,  a. 
Topiaria  ars,  618,  b. 
Topiariui,  619,  a. 
Toralia,  674,  b. 
Torcular,  95  8,  a ;  II 37,  b. 
Torculum,  1137,  b. 
Tornientum,  790^  a ;  1 138,  b ; 

1139,  a. 
Torquea,  1140,  a. 
TorquLs,  1140^  a. 
Torus,  674,  b;  1140^  b. 
Toxieum,  1001,  b. 
Trabea,  993,  b ;  1137,  b. 
Trabeata  fabula,  346,  b. 
Traditio,  821,  a. 
Tragoedia,  1140,  b. 

„         crepidata,  346,  b. 
Tragttla,  589,  a ;  989,  b. 
IVagum,  989,  b. 
TVaha,  53,  a;  1148,  a. 
Trahea,  53,  a. 
Trama,  1100,  a. 
Tramoaerica,  1028,  b. 
Tranaactio  in  via,  1 1,  a. 
Tranafuga,  394,  b. 
Tranatilium,  721,  K 
Transtra,  788,  a. 
Transrectio  equitum,  437,  a; 

474,  b. 
Trebonia  lex,  700,  b. 
Tremiasis,  182,  b. 
IVeaaia,  141,  a. 
Tresviri,  1 167,  b. 
Triarii,  495,  a;  496,  a;  501,  K 
Tribula,  53,  a;  1148,  a. 
Triboluin,  53,  a ;  11 48,  a. 
Tribultts,  1148,  b. 
Tribunal,  253,  a;  1148,  b. 
Tribuni  eohortium,  504,  a. 

„      militum,  4  95,  b ;  503,  a. 
Tribunicia  lex,  1 149,  a. 

„        poteataa,  1150,  b. 
Tribunua,  1148,  b. 

„         celerum,     993,    a; 

1149,  a. 
Tribua(Greek>  1152,b. 
„      (Roman),  1155,  b 
Tributa  comitia,  1156,  b. 
Tributoria,  37,  b. 
Tributarii,311,b. 
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TVibutoria  actio,  1037,  b. 
Tributum,  1156,  b. 
Tridiniarehia,  1158,  b. 
rridittium,  1157,  b. 
Tridena,  564,  b 
Triena,  140,  b. 
Trifiix,  1138,  b. 
Triga,  379,  b. 
Trigon,  919,  a. 
Trigonum,  1007,  a. 
Trilix,110l,  b;  1102,  b. 
Trimeatria  fiiiba,  57,  a. 
Trinepoa,  31(^  a. 
THneptia,  310,  a. 
Trinum  nundinum,  816,  b. 
Trinundinum,  81 6,  b. 
Triplicatio,  12,a. 
IVipoa,  1162,  b. 
IVipudium,  175,  b. 
Triremea,  785,  a. 
TritaTia,  310,  a. 
TriUTua,  310,  a. 
Triticum,  54,  a. 

„        apdta,  54,  b. 

„        trimestre^  54,  a. 
Tritura,  53,  a. 
Triumphalia  omamenta,  1167, 

b. 
Triumphalia  eorona,  361. 
Triumphua,  1163,  b. 

„  caatrenaia,  1 167,  a. 

„         navalis,  1167,  a. 
Triumviri,  1167,  b. 

„        agro     dividundo, 
1167,b. 

„        capitalia,  1167,  b. 

„  ooloniaededucendae^ 
1168,  a. 

„        epulones,  470,  b. 

„  equitum  turmaa  re- 
cognoaoendi,  or 
legendia  equitum 
decuriia,  1168,  a. 

„        monetalea,  766,  a. 

„         noctumi,  1168,  a. 

„  reBciendia  aedibua, 
1168,  a. 

„  reipublicaa  eonatitu^ 
endae,  1168,  a. 

„  aacria  eonquirendia 
doniaque  peraig- 
nandi%  1 168,  b. 

„        aenatua     legendi, 
1168,  b. 
Trochua,  1 168,  b. 
Trojae  ludua,  288,  a. 
TVopaeum,  1168,  b. 
TroaauU,  472,  a. 
Trua,  1 169,  b. 
Trulla,  1169,  b. 
TruUeum,  1170,  a. 
Trulliasatio,  870,  a. 
Truncua,  824,  b. 
Thitina,  1170,  a. 
Tuba,  1170,  b. 
Tubicen,  22,  a. 
Tubilustrium,  983,  a. 
Tullia  lex  de  ambitu,  77,  b. 

„        de  legatione  libera, 
679^  a. 
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Tullianum,  240,  b;  546,  b. 
Tumultuarii,  1171,b. 
Tumultua,  1171,  b. 
Tunica,  57,  a;  1171,  b. 
Tuntcati,1174a. 
Turibulum,  1174,  b. 
Turma,47l,a;  497,  h. 
Turricnla,  548,  b. 
Turria,  1174,  b. 
Tutela,1176,b. 
Tutelae  actio,  1178,  b. 

M      judidum,  1178,  b. 
Tutor,  1176,  a. 
Tutulua,  1180,  a. 
l^mpanum,  100,  b;  523,  b| 
923,  a;  1180,  a. 


U.   V. 

Vacantia  bona,  2G7,  b. 
Vadari  reum,  11,  bw 
Vadeadar%ll,b. 
Vadimonium,Vas,l  1,  b;  954^ b. 
Vagina,  577,  a. 
Valeriae  legea,  700  b. 
Valeriae    et    Horatiae    leges, 

700,  b ;  928,  a. 
Valeria  lex,  963,  K 
Vallaria  corona,  360^  b. 
VaUum,31,b;253,a;  1188,  a. 
Vallus,  1183,  a. 
Valva,  625,  b. 
Vannua,  1 183,  b. 
Vappa,  1204,.b. 
Vari,  989,  a. 
Varia  lex,  725,  a. 
Vaa,954,b;  1183,  b. 

„  leve,  or  punim,  183,  a. 
Vatinialexy  701,  a. 
Udo,1184,  a. 
VecUgal  rerom  veoalium,  267, 

a. 
Vectigalia,1184,a. 
Vectigalia  ager,  43,  a ;  458,  a. 
Vebea,  1185,  a. 
Velamen,  1186,  a. 
Velarium,  86,  a ;  1 185,  b. 
Velariua,  1185,  a. 
Vdati,  1185,  a. 
Velitea,496,b;  503,  a. 
Velleianum  aanatttaeonsultum, 

1027,  b. 
Velum,  790,  a;  1185, a. 
Venabulum,  1 1P6,  a. 
Venalieiarii,  1040^  a. 
Venatio,  1186,  a 
Venditio,  459,  a. 
Venefica,  1189,  b. 
Venefidum,  1 188,  a. 
Veneficua,  1189,  b. 
Venereua  jactua,  1095,  b. 
Venter,  113»b. 
Ventilabrum,  849,  a. 
Ventilation  53,  a. 
Veoua,  1095,  b. 
Ver  aacrum,  118^  a. 
Verbena,  1002,  a. 
Verbenariua,  531,  a. 
Vergiliae,  150^  a. 
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VergiliMmm  ndm,  150,  a. 
Vcraa,  loss,  b ;  104(\  b. 
Verrieuluom  989,  b.   . 
Vtno  in  rtm  aetio,  10S8,  m, 
Venora,  SO,  «;  597,  a. 
Vcnua,  50,  a ;  75%  a. 

M      quadratua,  47>  a. 
Vara*  588,  k 
Varraetor,  49,  b. 
Vanraatinii,  49^  bw 
Vanititia,  588,  b. 
Vaapaa.  559,  a, 
Vwpnionaa,  559,  a. 
Vaitalia,  1189,  a. 

w       maiima,  1 189,  b. 
Vatdbttlon.  497,  a. 
Vastiecpi,  631,  a» 
VateraniH,  499,  b. 
Vatefatorai,  104(\  b. 
Vatcratimi,  57,  a. 
VexiUarii,  494,  b ;  507,  b. 
Vaxmuin,507,b;  1045,  bu 
Via  Mgttlaria,  959,  a. 
Viaa,119Ub. 

,9    aaryitiH,  1089, 

w    ▼Sdnariaa^  < 
959,  a. 
Viaria  lax,  701,  a;  1 199,  a. 
Viaticum,  1195.  b. 
Viator,  1195,  b. 
Vioarii  lanri,  1097,  b. 
Vietima,  499,  b. 
Vioauma,  1196,  a. 

^       beraditatum    at   la- 
gatorum,    94,    a ; 
1196,  a. 
^       iiiananiianoiili,1196, 
a. 
Vieanniaria  lai,  1196,  a. 
Viaaaimarii,  1196,  a. 
Viocaimatio,  987,  b. 
Vioo  OBagiitri,  1 196,  a. 
VieiMb  1196.  a. 
Vietoriatua,  999»  b. 
Vigilea,  510,  a. 
Vigiliae,  950^  a. 
VigintiaaxTiri,  1196,  bi 
Vigiativiri,  1 196,  b. 
Vifia,554,a;  1196,  b. 

M      puUiea,  968,  a 

„      nistiaa,  47,  a. 
ViUU  aanalu  lax,  701,  b. 
VUliaa,  48,  a. 
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Villieiii,48,a;  115,  b;  1196,b. 

M      amphitbeatri,  88,  b. 
Vinalia,  1198,  a. 
Vindamialia  frria,  590^  a. 
Vindax,  11,  a;  799,  a. 
ViiMiieatiOk    9,    a;     564^    b; 
1196,  a. 

M  libertalia,  1099,  a. 

M         aanritiiti%  1099,  b. 
Vindieiaa,  1198,  b. 
Vi]iaieta,79aas  1900b  a. 
Viiiaa,190ab. 
Vioum,  1901,  a. 
Virga,  1909,  a. 
Virgiaaa  Vettales,  1189,  a. 
Virgo,  l5(Xb. 

„    maxima,  1189,  b. 
Vtfpiila,1909,a. 
Vindarium,  619,  a. 
Viriliapari,  880^  a. 

„     toga,  691,  a;  1197,  a. 
Vis,  1909,  a. 

N  ft  vis  annata,  1909,  b. 
Visoarataob  569,  a. 
Viaoallia  lex,  96,  a;  701,  b. 
VitaUiaiii,1099,a. 
Vitia,504,b. 
Vitium,  176,  b. 
Vitraarii,  19ia  b. 
Vttrioia,  98,  b. 
Vitntin,  1909,  b. 
Vttta,  l^taa»  1919,  a. 
VittaU  asc«rdo%  1919,  b. 
Vivaria,  69,  bw 
UUginoaua  eampusb  49,  b. 
Ulna,  1919,  a. 

Ul|nani  pocri  pnaUaaqua,  75,  bw 
Ultrotributa,  965,  a. 
Umballa,  1918,  a. 
Umbilicus,  704,  a. 
Umb(H998,  a;  1196,  b;  1199, 

a. 
Umbraciilom,  1919,  a. 
Uncia,  14Q»  b ;  1913,  b. 
Unaianim  fimua,  516,  h» 
Unctorca,  76,  a. 
Unetuarium,  76,  a;  190^  h, 
Ungucnta,  1914,  a. 
Unguenfearia,  1914^  a. 
Unguentanae,  1914,  a. 
Unguantarii,  1914^  a. 
Umyenitas,  1914,  b. 
Univenum,  1076,  a. 


Voaatio  id  jos,  10,  b. 
Voeonia  lex,  676,  b :  701,  b. 
Voloiiaa,499.  a;  1917,  a. 
Volaellae^l97,  b;  975,  a. 
Voliieris,149,a. 
VolumcB,  704,  a. 
Voluntarii,  1917,  a. 
Volutae,  590^  U 
Vomitoria,  87,  b. 
Ureeoa,  1917,  a. 
Una,  560,  a;  979,  a;  1048, 

b;  1917,  a. 
Urpex,645,b. 
Una  m^or,  147,  a. 

„    minor,  147,  b. 

»    Moenalk,  147,  b. 
Ustriaa,  559.  b. 
Ustrinum,  559,  K 
Usneapio.  1917,  b. 
Usorac^  595,  h, 
Uaureaeplio,  1990,  a. 
Usnipatio,  1991,  a. 
Usu8,1919,a;  1991.  a;  199^ 
a. 

M    andoritas^  1919,  a. 

M    fructiiaritt%  1991,  a. 
Usuafructus,  1991,  a. 
Uterini,  909,  U 
Uti  poaaedetis,  649,  a. 
Utilis  action  10^  a. 
Utra,  1909,  b. 
Utriciilarias^  1 190^  b. 
Utrubt,  649,  a. 
Vuleanalia,  1929,  b. 
Vulgarcs,  1041,  b. 
Uxor,  74a  b. 
Uxoriiim,  96,  b. 


X7aCarehiii,581,b. 

Xystiei,  167,  a. 

X  jstua,  580,  b ;  618,  b. 


Zona,  1994,  b. 
ZoDiUa,  1994,  k 
ZopboraB,995»a;  1825,  b^ 


ENGLISH  INDEX. 


Acton  (Oraek)  611,8. 

„      (Roman),  6 IS,  a. 
Adoption  (Orcek),  14,  b. 

„       (Roman),  15,  b. 
AdToeate,  1084,  a. 
Adze,  141,  b. 
Altar,  116,  a;  153,  b. 
Ambaaaadon,  677,  b. 
Ancbor,  791,  a. 
AoTil,  634,  a. 
Aqueduet,  108,  a. 
Arbitrator,  896,  b. 
Arch,  124,  b;  546,  b. 
Archer,  the,  1 51,  a. 
Archers,  1008,  a. 
Armour,  135,  a. 
Arms,  135,  a. 
Army  (Oreek),481,  a. 

„     (Roman),  489,  a. 
Arrow,  the,  149,  b. 
Arrovf,  1001,  a. 
Astronomy,  145,  a. 
Auction  (sale),  172,  a. 
Aze,  1014,  a. 
Axle,  878,  a. 


Bail  (Greek),  460,  b. 
„    (Roman),  11,  b. 
Bakers,  981,  a. 
Balance,  the,  151»  a. 
Baldric,  196,  a. 
Ball,  game  at,  543,  a ;  918,  a. 
Bankers,  ISO,  a. 
Banishment  (Greek),  513,  a. 
M         (  Roman),  515,  b. 
Barber,  197,  a 
Basket,  198,  a. 
Baths  (Greek),  184,  a. 

„    (Roman),  185,  b^ 
Bear,  the  great,  147,  a. 

„     the  lesser  or  little^  147, 
b. 
Bear- warden,  the,  148,  a. 
Beard,  196,  b. 
Beds,  673,  a;  1140,  K 
Beer,  868,  b. 
Bell,  1133,  b. 
Bellows,  543,  a. 
Belt,  196,  a. 

Berenice,  the  hair  oi,  154,  a. 
Bit  (of  horses),  548,  a. 
Boeotian  constitution,  804,  a. 
Books,  703,  b. 
Bookseller,  704,  b. 
Boots,  366,  a. 
Bottomry,  525,  b. 


Bow,  186,  a. 
Boxing,  974,  b. 
Brass,  85,  a. 
Brasier,  548,  a. 
Break&st,  304,  a. 
Bribery  (Greek),  385,  b. 

„       (Roman),  77,  a. 
Bricks,  668,  a. 
Bridge^  936,  b. 
Bridle,  548,  a. 
Brcmxe,  25^  a. 
Brooch,  581,  b. 
Bull,  the,  150,  a. 
Burial  (Greek),  SSS^  b. 

„     (Roman),  560,  b. 


Calendar  (Greek),  882,  a. 

„  (Roman),  286,  a. 
Cameos,  1010,  b;  1181,  a. 
Camp,  844,  a. 

„      breaking  up  of,  851,  a; 
856,  a. 

„     choice  of  ground  for, 
846,8. 

M      construction  of,  846,  a. 

„      of  Hyginus,  851,  a 

n      of  Polylnus,  245,  b. 
Camp-oath,  the,  849,  b. 
Candle,  836,  a. 
Candlestick,  836,  a. 
CanTaasing,  76,  b. 
Capital  (of  columns),  384,  a. 
Carpets,  1097,  a. 
Cart,  983,  a. 
Casque,  S65,  b. 
Ceilings,  438,  a. 
Celt,  420,  a. 
Censer,  1 174,  b. 
Centaur,  the,  153,  b. 
Chain,  857,  a. 
Chariot,  378,  a;  476,  a. 
Charioteer,  the^  149,  a. 
Chimneys,  426,  a ;  438,  b. 
Chisel,  480,  a. 
Cider,  1205,  b. 
Circumvallation,  1183,  a. 
Citisenship  (Greek),  288,  b. 
„         (Roman),  291,  a. 
Claws,  the,  151,  a. 
Clerks    (Athenian),    211,    b; 
577,  b. 

„       (Roman),  13,  b. 
Gocks,  615,  a. 
Coffins,  555,  b ;  559,  b. 
Colony  (Greek),  313,  b 

„     (Roman),  315,  a. 
Column,  323,  a. 
Combs,  881,  a. 


Comedy  (Greek),  341,  b. 

„      (  Roman),  345,  b. 
Compass,  283,  a. 
Constellations,  145,  b. 
Cooks,  305,  b. 
Cordage,  790. 
Com  crops,  54,  a. 

„    preservation  of,  53,  b. 
Couches,  671,  b. 
Cowl,  372,  b. 
Crab,  the,  15Q,  b. 
Cretan  constitution,  365,  a. 
Criers,  951,  b. 
Crook,  881,  b. 
Crops,  53. 
Cross,  370,  b. 
Crow,  the,  1 53,  b. 
Crown,  359,  a. 

„      the  northern,  148,  b 
163,8. 

w      the  southern,  153,  b. 
Crucifixion,  370,  b. 
Cubit,  751,  b. 
Cup,  the,  153,  b. 
Cymbal,  370,  a;  381,  a. 


Daggers,  975,  a;  1044,  b. 
Dance,  the  Pyrrhic,  278,  b. 
Dancing,  1004,  K 
Day,  408,  a. 
Dice,  1112,  b. 
Dice-box,  548,  b. 
Dinner,  306,  b. 
Dish,  257,  b. 
Distaff,  565,  a. 
Dithyramb,  1141,  a. 
Divorce  (Greek),  418,  a. 

„      (Roman),  418,  a. 
Dog,  the  great,  152,  b. 
„    the  little,  152,  b. 
Dolphin,  the,  149,  b. 
Door,  624,  b. 
Dowry  (Greek),  436,  a. 

„      (Roman),  437,  a. 
Dragon,  the,  148,  a. 
Drains,  46,  b. 
Draughts,  game  of,  670,  b. 
Drawers,  1075,  a. 
Drum,  1 180,  a. 
Dynarty,  122,  a. 


Eagle,  the,  149,  b. 
Ear-ring,  632,  a. 
Earthenware,  532,  a. 
Eleven,  the,  593,  a, 
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Emigiii,  ii^Utwy,  1044,  b. 
Erm,  981.  b. 
£TUc7«»59],b. 
EiMutioncr,  949,  a. 


Fan,  539. «. 

Fcltiof.  91ft,  b. 

Fcoeci,  47,  a. 

Fir«>pl«e«,  549,  a. 

Fiah,  the  aouthcro.  158,  K 

ruhes,the.  151.  b. 

Floors  of  bouaea,  430,  b. 

Foot    (neaaura    of   langtb^ 

7'il,  b. 
Frcaco,  904,  a. 
Fringe,  537,  a. 
FuUar.  551,  b. 
Funcnla(Grack),554,b. 
M        (  RomanX  ^^^  ** 
Fnnuea,  199.  b;  546,  a. 


Oamblar,  Oaauof,  74,  b, 
GanlM>,618,«. 
Galea  of  citici,  943,  «. 
Gtrdk  1294.  b. 
Gladiaton,  574,  a. 
GlaM,  190ft,  b. 
Goat,  the,  151,  b. 
Gold,  180,  b. 
Granary,  618,  a. 
GraaTca,  899,  a, 
Gtiardi^950^a. 


If, 

Hair  (Greek),  998,  b. 

„    (Romany  399^  bi 
Hammcn,  796, «. 
Hare,  the,  152,  K 
Harp,  1007,  a. 
Harrowing,  59,  a. 
Hatchet,  1014,  a. 
Hearth,  542,  a. 
Heir  (Greek),  594,  a. 

„     (  Roman),  598.  a. 
Heliacal  riaing,  155,  a. 

„        letting,  155,  b. 
Helmet,  S65,  b. 
HemlodE,  593,  a. 
Heraclean  tablet,  691,  a. 
Hinge,  941,  a. 
Hoe,  984,  b;  1008,  a. 
Hoeing,  52,  a. 
Holidaya,  528,  a. 
Homicide,  896,  b. 
Hoojp,  1168,  b. 
Hone,  the  little,  149,  b. 
Hospitality,  619,  a. 
Hour,  614,  a. 
House(Greek),  423,  bb 

„      (  Roman),  496,  b. 
Hunting,  1186,  a. 
Hunting-apear,  1186,  a. 
Hurdle,  368,  b. 


INDEX. 


I.  J. 


Dt,  9ia  •• 

V,  388,b. 

i  iGwk\  594,  a. 
n  (Romany  598,  a. 

Ink,  ITQ^h. 
Ina(GrwkX958,a. 
n  (Roman),  958,  b. 
Intaglioa,  1010,b;  1181,  b. 
Intcnalary    month,    997»   b; 

998,b;  999L 
Interne    of  money    (Gfaak), 
594,  b. 
n        (RmnaoX  596,  h. 
lalhmian  gamea»  645,  b^ 
Italy.  318,  a. 

Jttdgca(GrMkX  369,  b;  401. 

b;  483,  a. 

«      (RoaMn>646,b. 


Kjda,lhn,149,a;  163,  a. 
iUln,546,a. 
King  (Greek),  990^  a. 
„    (Roman),  991,  a. 
Kitebem  498,  b. 
Kite,  the,  154,  a. 
Kmht  373,  U 

Knighto  (  Athenian)^  966,  a. 
„       (Roman)^471,a. 
Knoeken,  697,  a. 


Udd«is,788,a;  1009^  b. 
Lampa,  713,  a» 
Lantonub  66%  a. 
Lav,  681,  b;  809*  b. 
Legacy,  675»  a. 
Legion,  490^  a. 
Leguminoua  cropa,  57,  a. 
Letter-carrier,  1091,  a. 
Lery,  49%  a. 
Library,  909,  a. 
light-houte,  895,  a. 
Link,  553,  a. 
Lion,  150,  bb 
Littera,  671,  b. 
Liturgiea,  679,  a. 
Looking-glaaa,  1059,  a. 
Loom,  1099,  a. 
Lota,  1051,  b. 
Luncheon,  306,  a. 
Lyra,  the,  148»b;  156,  bu 

M. 

Mamertine,  940^  b. 
Ifanuring,  50^  a. 
Marriage  (Greek),  735,  b. 
„       (Roman),  740,  a. 
Mmka,  889,  b. 
Maata,  1789,  a. 
Meala  (Greek),  303,  a. 


Meah  (Roman),  906,  a. 
Meaaora,  75%  Ik 
lleaaui«aoriand,46,bu 
M e£dne,  745,  b. 
Mcreenary  aoldici%  758,  n; 

1993,  bb 
Mile,  769,  b. 

Milertonoi,  76%b;  119%  a. 
Milla,76%a. 
Minae,1184,a. 
Mint,  766,  n. 
Minor,  105%  a. 
Money,  cowed,  80%  b. 

„     (Greek),  gold,  181,  n. 

„     (RomanX    -    1«2.  •- 
Month  (GreekX  993. 

,      (Roman).  996,  997. 
Mortara,  76%  bL 
Moaaici,431,  a;  915,8. 
Mourning  Ibr  the  dead,  557, 

b;  56%  b. 
Monatachoib  78%  a. 
Mode  (Graek),  779,  bu 

»     (lUNaan),  77%  U 


N. 


N; 


(GraakX  80%  a. 
„      (Roman),  80%  bu 
Neeklaeea,  767,  b. 
Ncmean  ganaa^  794^  b. 
Neta,98%b. 
Notary,  1091,  a;  109%  b. 


a 

Oan,78%a. 

Oath  (Greek),  659,  bw 

„    (Roman),  661,  b. 
Obeliaka,  816,  b. 
Oetober-booi^  88%  a. 
Officen^  duty  o^  24%  b. 

„      parade  o(  95%  a. 
Olympiad,  883,  a. 
Olympio  famea,  89%  a. 
Onela^83%b. 
Orden  of  architecture,  995: 

896,  b;  897,  b^ 
Orga%69%b. 
Or^gania^  69%  b. 
Oatraeiam,  514,  a. 
Oven,  54%  a. 
Ouneab  121%  b. 


Fainting;  89%  b. 
Pq>er,  70%b. 
Panaol,  191%  a. 
Parebment,  70%  b. 
Partnerahip,  1094,  a. 
Pay  of  aohticia,  1071,  K 
Pediment,  7,  a. 
Pen,  99%  a. 
Perftunea,1914,a. 
Pbyaiciana,  747. 
Pipe,  1190,  K 


Pledges,  915,  b. 
Plough.  117,  b;  147,  a. 
Ploughing,  49>  a. 
Poisoning,  895,  a ;  1188,  a. 
Poles,  789,  a. 
Portcullis,  256,  b. 
Pottery,  5S2,  b. 
Priests,  996,  b. 
Prison,  240,  a. 
Prodigies,  961,  a. 
Property-tax  (Greek),  448, b. 
„  (Roman),  1157,  a 

Prostitutes,  604,  b. 
Prow,  786,  a. 
Purification,  719,  a. 
Purses,  732,  b. 
Pyrrhic  dance,  1005,  a. 
Pythian  games,  976,  b. 


INDEX. 
Shields,  297,  a ;  870,  a ;  882, 

b;  1012,  b. 
Ships,  783,  a. 
Shoe,  220,  b ;  456,  a. 
Shops,  1091,  b. 
Sibyl,  104S,  b. 
Sickle,  51 8,  a;  1044,  b. 
Signs,  northern,  147,  a. 

„    of  the  Zodiac,  149,  b. 
Silk,  1028,  a. 
Silver,  132,  a. 
Slaves  (Greek),  1034,  a. 

„      (Roman),  1036,  b. 
Sleeve,  729,  a. 
Sling,  553,  b. 
Slingers,  553,  b. 
Snake,  the,  149,  a. 
Sowing,  51,  a. 
Spade,  848,  b. 
Span,  751,  b;  1053,  b. 


1283 
Tragedy  (Greek),  1140^  b. 
„       (Roman),  1147,  a. 
Treaty,  542,  b. 
Triangle,  the,  149,  b. 
THbes  (Greek),  1152,  b. 

„      (Roman),  1155,  b. 
Tribunes,  1148,  b. 
Trident,  564,  b. 
Tripod,  1162,  b. 
Trophy,  1168,  b. 
Trousers,  213,  a. 
Trumpet,  215,  a  5  709,  b ;  1 1 70, 

b. 
Tumblers,  1005. 
Twelve  Tables,  688,  a. 
Twins,  the,  150,  b. 


U.   V. 


a 

Spartan  constitution,  570,  a. 

Vase-painting,  906,  b. 

Spear,  587,  a. 

Veil,  1186,  a. 

Quiver,  894,  b. 

Speusinians,  391,  b. 

Vinegar,  1205,  b. 

Spindle,  56S,  a. 

Virgin,  the,  150,  b. 

Sponge,  905.  a. 

Standards,  mUitary,  1044,  b. 

Umpire^  391,  b. 

R. 

Voting  (Greek),  217,a;  971,a. 

Stars,  fixed,  154,  b. 

„      (Roman),336,  a;1076. 

Races,  287,  a. 

Statuary,  1058,  a. 

b. 

Rake,  984,  b. 

Step,  577,  a. 

Usurers,  525,  a. 

Ram,  the,  149,  b. 

Stern,  787,  a. 

Raven,  the,  153,  b. 

Stoves,  432,  b. 

Razor,  197,  b. 

Sun-dial,  615,  a. 

W. 

Reaping,  52,  b. 

Surgery,  272,  a. 

Rings,  95,  a. 

Swan,  the,  149,  a. 

Waggon,  923,  a. 

Road,  1191,  b. 

Sword,  577,  a. 

„       the,  147,  b. 

Rope-dancers,  553,  a. 

Waggoner,  the,  148,  a. 

Ropes,  996,  a. 

Wain,  CharWs,  147,  a. 

Rounds,  250,  b. 

T* 

Wall,  431,  b;  968,  a. 

Rudder,  788,  h. 

Waterman,  the,  151,  b. 

Tables,  749,  b. 

Watcrsnake,  the,  153,  b. 

Talent,  931,  b;    932;   933; 

Waterstream,  the,  151,  b. 

& 

935,  a. 

Weaving,  1099,  a. 

Tapestry,  1097,  a. 

Weeding,  52,  a. 

Sacrifices,  998,  b. 

Tassel,  537,  a. 

Whale,  the,  152,  a. 

Saddles,  464,  a. 

Taxes  (Greek), 448, b;  1103,a. 

.  Wheel,  378,  a;  532, b;  1180,  b. 

Sailfl,  790,  a. 

„     (Roman),  1 156,  b;  1184, 

Whip.  539,  b. 

Salary,  1002,  b. 

a. 

WilU,  1113,a. 

Salt,  1003,  h. 

Temple,  1104,  a. 

Window,  426, a;  432,  a. 

Salt-cellar,  1004,  b. 

Testament,  1113,  a. 

Wine,  1201,  a. 

Salt-works,  1003,  b. 

Theatre.  1120,  U 

Winnowing,  53,  a. 

Sandal,  20C>,b;  1051,  b. 

Theft,  300,  a ;  562,  a. 

Witnesses  (Greek),  732,  b. 

Saw,  1029,  a. 

Thessalian  constitutbn,  1093,a. 

„         (Roman).  659,  b. 

Scales,  706,  a. 

Thrashing,  53,  a. 

Wolf,  the,  153,  b. 

Scorpion,  the,  151,  a. 

Threshold,  624,  b. 

Wrestling,  713,  b. 

Screw,  300,  b. 

Throne,  1129,  a. 

Scythe,  518,  a. 

Thrum,  537,  a. 

Y. 

Senate  (Greek),  209,  b ;  572,  a. 

Tiles,  roofing,  1098,  a. 

„      (Roman),  1016,  a. 

Tombs,  556,  a;  557,  b;  561. 

Yards  of  a  sail,  789,  b. 

Sentinels,  250,  a. 

Tooth-powder,  394,  a. 

Year  (Greek),  222,  a. 

Serpent-holder,  the,  149,  a. 

Torch,  524,  a. 

„     (Roman),  226,  a. 
„    division  of,  163,  b. 

Shawl,  884,  b. 

Torture,  1139. 

Shears,  545,  a. 

Tower,  1174,  U 

Yoke,  652,  a. 
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UmdtrmakhmiAn 


r  VMt  ofiiefat  «r«^Ms  m  whkk  tkt  $^^tet  is  expkAuO. 


A«aicoi.TirEB. 

Agricolton. 

AatiagdiM. 

Hartm, 

AtlantaiL 

01Cil,0UT.. 

AttMurgw. 

OKttlum. 

Balt«ia. 

Seunqum. 

Gaaara.l« 

Sitae 

Canalia. 

VaiaroitMa. 

Cantcrii. 

Vmum. 

A«aiCULTOAA&  ImUMBMTb 

Coehlit. 

Antrum. 

C»t«. 

GolamcQ. 

Irp«x. 

ColuniDa. 

Jiapjii,S.7. 

Coroaii. 
Cortina,  4. 

PMten. 

Crypta,!. 

PMam. 

Cyma. 

FiMistnini. 

Entaab. 

Pmam. 

Epbtylium. 

RaitmiBu 

Fama. 

Rutruoi. 

Faatigiam. 

SwDUlttlll. 

Svncuin. 

SSft^' 

StUiM^S. 

Jaima. 

Jugum,  I, 

Toretilum. 

Later. 

Tribula. 

Tympwiuiii. 

Matopa. 

Vaimin. 

VdlML 

ParutyUviD. 

AwrtiMBm  AMD  PLAmmiMi 

Plinthua. 

Al»aii,tf. 

Podium. 

AmigauL 

Portieua. 

AW 

Spira. 

Tertudo^S. 

Bttxum. 

Tholua. 

aOettlL 

Tympanum. 

*^^lh<Tti 

Zophonu. 

FoUis. 

AaimicsTic. 

Fritillua. 

Abaeu%4. 

LatmneulL 

CaleulL 

Par  inpv  Indm. 

AaMoua  avb  WaAroim 

Talua. 

Arinarra 

ToMra. 

Acgi.. 

Troehva. 

Areua. 

AaClllTBGTVA& 

Anna. 

AbaeiM.  1,  9.  7,  8. 

Armatura. 

AeroteriuiB. 

CapuJui. 

Analaniiia. 

CSatda. 

Antae. 

Cetra. 

Antefiza. 

CUpeua. 

Antcpaffiiianta. 

Dolo. 

Apaii. 

Funda. 

Galea. 

Areua. 

Genha. 

Aimoory  &ab«» 
GladiaL 
HabcnaabS»S. 


FUum. 
Vcrutum. 


Spam. 

Jacttlunu 

fl|»i<!ulnm« 


n        Fn 

Falarica. 
Hatara. 

„        IVignla. 
Lorica. 
Oeraa. 
Fdma. 
Pdta. 
Pharetra. 
Pd^ 
Sagitta. 


Hacorii. 


AXB  Comrciu. 
Agora. 
Amphietyonefc 


Comitia  ealata. 


M       tiibuta> 


CoDcio. 

CoQTentuk 

Cuiia. 

Ecdrnia. 

Eeclati. 


Myrii 

FtaMgyrii. 

Pankmia. 


SynadrL 
Aaraovoifr. 
Aatrologia. 
Aatronomia. 
Northern 


?»oHiacal  signs. 
Sontbem  eoostellatioot 


Classes  of  Citizens,  &c--eofi<. 

Dress,  &c.  —  eontinued. 

Flanetoe. 

Patrimi  et  MatrimL 

Baxa. 

Poliis. 

Pecuarii. 

Birr  us. 

Camps  aitd  Fokts. 

PerioeoL 

Braceae. 

Acropolia. 

Flebes. 

Bulla. 

Agger. 

Quadruplatores. 

Calamistrum. 

Arx. 

SaluUtores. 

Calceus. 

Carrago. 

COLONUS   AND  MoiBXR  CoUN- 

Caliendnim. 

Castra. 

TRT. 

Campagus. 

„      statinu 

Apoikia. 

Campestre. 

Pagi. 

Clenichiae. 

Candys. 

Praetorium. 

Colonia. 

Capitium. 

Turria,  1. 

Metropolis. 

Caracalla. 

Vallum. 

Crimes. 

Catena. 

Charitiks  and  Donations. 

Abortio. 

Causia. 

Adulterium. 

CestU8,S. 

Alimentarii, 

Ambitus. 

Cblamys. 

CongUria. 

Calumnia. 

Clavus  latus. 

Dianomae. 

Balsum. 

„     angustna. 

Donaria. 

Furtura. 

Coma. 

Frumentariaa  L^es. 

Ineendium. 

Cothurnus. 

Strena. 

Injuria. 

Crepida. 

CiTIL    PuNlSBKKlfTS. 

Latrocinium. 

Crocota. 

Area,  4. 

Leges  Corneliae  et  Juliae. 

Cucullua. 

Barathron,  or  Onigma. 

Leno,  Lenocinium. 

Cudo. 

Career. 

Mi^estas. 

Cyclas. 

Ceadaa. 

Parricidium. 

Dactyliotheea. 

Crux. 

Peijurium* 

Dentrificium. 

Equuleus. 

Phonos. 

Diadema. 

Ereastulum. 
Fidicula. 

Plagium. 

Diphthera. 

Rapina. 

Embas. 

Flagnini. 

Sacrilegium. 

Emblema. 

Furca,  patibulom. 

Sodalitium. 

Endromis. 

Habenae,  5. 

Stuprum. 

Exomis. 

Laqueus. 

Talia 

Fascia. 

Latumiae. 

Venefidum. 

Feminalia. 

Sestertium. 

Vis. 

Fibula. 

Cukssxa  or  CmnNi  and 

BinsioN  OF  Land. 

Fimbriae. 

OTHIBS. 

Ager  privatus. 

FUbellum. 

Adleeti,  1. 

„    publicus. 

Foeale. 

AerariL 

„    sanctus. 

Fucus. 

Agela. 
AlimentariL 

Cippus,  2. 

Galerus. 

Pyrgoa. 

Habenae,  4. 

AretalogL 

Temenos. 

Inauris. 

Camillu 

Drama,  Dramatic  £nrr- 

Incunabula. 

Canephoroa 

TAINMXNTS. 

Infiila. 

I>editicii 

Comoedia. 

InstiU. 

Delator. 

Ezodia. 

Laeema. 

I>eiziopoietoa. 

Exoatra. 

T-wftiniiw. 

Demos. 

H^rporcheme. 
Mimus. 

Laena. 

£ireii. 

Lemniscus* 

Smphrurl 

Pantomimus. 

Limbua. 

Epeunactac^ 

PeriactOB. 

Lope. 

£phebu8. 

Persona,  1.  Tragic 

Maniea. 

Squites. 

„        2.  Comic. 

Mantele. 

jBupatridae. 

Siparium. 

Marsupium. 

Geoxnori. 

Theatrum. 

Mitra. 

Hectemorii. 

Tragoedia. 

MonUe. 

Hetaerae. 

Velum. 

Mustax. 

Hippobotae. 

DrKSS,     ORNAllKNtS,    tllK 

Nebris. 

Homoel 

TOILST. 

Nodus. 

Libertus. 

AboIIa. 

Nudus. 

Ixieapletes. 

Alicula. 

OrariuikL 

Mctoeci. 

Amictoriuoi. 

Paenula. 

Naucraria. 

Amictus. 

Pallium. 

KobUea. 

Ampyx. 

Paragauda. 

Ordo. 

Annulu& 

Pecten. 

Parasiti. 

Apex. 

Pellis. 

PartfaeoiaA 

Arroilla. 

Peplum. 

TMne'il 

Barba. 

P^a. 

4n  S 
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FestiTals*  fcc — awrffanarf 

IVriMdit. 

Faati. 

Callistcia. 

Feio. 

n    aacri,  or  kalcndares. 

Carmentalia. 

Pbiden. 

n    annales,  or  bistorici. 

Cameia. 

PilMl. 

Fariac 

Carya. 

Hora. 

Cercalia. 

Rcttcttlam. 

Cbalceia. 

Rictoimii* 

Lustrum. 

Chalcioikia. 

S^eut. 

Nundinae. 

CbariRtia. 

Olympias. 

Cbelidaoia. 

Serta. 

Saeculum. 

ChtUmia. 

Soccut* 

EximcisBa. 

Chocia. 

Solea. 

Caithonia. 

StoU. 

Ceroma. 

Castus. 

Coosualia. 

Subligaeu]uin»  tuooineto- 

Cheironomia. 

Cotyttia. 

num. 

Dcsultor. 

Daedala. 

Syntbetii.. 

Diaeua. 

Tiara. 

Oymnanum. 

Toga. 

Halterea. 

Delia. 

Torauct^ 
TttoiM. 

Harpaatum. 

Hippodromua. 

Demetria. 

Tiituliu. 

Lucta,  ludatio. 

Diasia. 

Udo. 

Pklacatn. 

Dictynma. 

Velum. 

Palua. 

Diipoleia. 

Viita,  1. 

Pancratium. 

Diodeia. 

UmbraeuliUD. 

Pcotatblon. 

Dionysia. 

Uoguenta. 

Pctaurum. 

Dioscuria. 

Zona. 

Pila. 

Elapbebolia. 

EvQunaaivo. 

Puffilattts. 

Eleusinia. 

AquacdueCua. 

Saltatio. 

Eleutberia. 

CborobatCB. 

FanTALSy  Gamo,  avd  Saows. 

EUotia. 

Qoaea. 

Aetia. 

EpbOM. 

Crn*ta,9. 

Adonta. 

Equina. 

Emiauriun. 

Acaoeia. 

Erotia. 

Fiatula. 

Aaginetarum  fcriaa^ 

Flonlia. 

Fona. 

Aeora. 

Foniacalia. 

Haronc^ 

Agooalia. 

Librator  aquae. 

Agones. 

Henea. 

Murua,  moania. 

Agrmulia. 

Hermaea. 

Natalia. 

Agrionia. 

Hestiasis. 

Pbaroa. 

Piscina. 

lEr-*""^ 

HUaria. 
Hyadnthia. 

Poos. 

Alcathoea. 

W 

Porta. 

Aloaorhaloa. 

IsthmisL 

Syrinx. 

Amarynthia. 

JuTcnalia. 

Ambrosia. 

Lampadcpboria. 

Caelatutm. 

Amphiaraia. 

Lapbria. 

EmaTAixMaiiTt,  Fooa. 

Larentalia. 

Apophoreta. 
Calida. 

^t^sr-. 

Lcctistemium. 
Lemutalia. 

CercTisia. 

Leonideia. 

Coena. 

Androgeonia. 

Lemaea. 

Anthaspboria. 

Ludi. 

EranL 

Antinoeiib 

llmthMUxtrnkafyAaUa- 

Opaonium. 
Paropda. 

Apaturis. 
Apbrodisia. 

talliMt  If  ike  primed 
huHuyimm.] 

Posca. 

Apollonia. 

Sportula. 

Ariadneia. 

Lycaea. 

Symposium. 

Armilustrium. 

Matralia. 

Syssitia. 

Arrhq>horis. 

Ylnum. 

Artemisia, 

Meditiinalia. 

ErocHs    AKD    DxTuioNs    or 

Asclepieia. 

Megalenaia. 

Tims. 

Augustales. 

JScnclaeia. 

Calendarium,  1.  Gredu 

Bendideia. 

Afatagcilni^ 

„           8.  Roman. 

Boedromia. 

Munychia. 

Chronologia. 

Boreasmus. 

Muada. 

ClaTUS  aonalia. 

Brasideia. 

Mysia. 

DioL 

Brauronia. 

Hysteria. 

n    fi«ti  ct  nefastl 

Cabeiria. 

Nemea. 

Festivals,  &e. — eoHth^wd, 

Neptunalia. 

Novendiale. 

Oljmpw. 

Opalia. 

Oschopboria. 

Palilia. 

Pamboeotia. 

Panatbenftea. 

PandU. 

Panellenia. 

Plynteria. 

Poplifugia. 

Portumnalta* 

Poaeidonia. 

Prometheia. 

Protrygaea. 

Pyanepsia. 

Pythia. 

Q^inquatrus. 

Quinquenoalia. 

Quirinalia. 

Regifugium. 

RobigfSia. 

Saturnalia. 

Septimontiuin. 

Sthenia. 

Synoikia. 

Termiiudia. 

Thalysia. 

Thargelia. 

Theopbania. 

Tbeseia. 

Tbesmopboiia. 

Tithenidia. 

Vinalia. 

Vulcanalia. 
Forms  or  GovxanmiiT. 

Aristbcratia. 

Demoeratia. 

Monafebia. 

Ocblocratia. 

Oligarebia. 
FunaALs. 

Area,  S. 

Cenotapbium. 

Cippua,  1. 

Columbarium,  1. 

Crypta,  8. 

Funus,  1.  Gredc 
M      S.  Roman. 

Mausoleum. 

Uma. 

FuKKRURa. 

Abacus,  6. 

Accubita. 

Area,  1. 

Armarium. 

Balnea. 

Catbedra. 

Conopeum. 

Cortina,  3. 

Ineitega. 

Leetus. 

Mensa. 

Pluteus,  3,  4. 

PulTinar. 

Soamnum. 

Sella,  1,2,4, 

SpeeuluoL 


INDEX. 

Furniture  —  anUinmed. 

Thronus. 

Torus. 

Triclinium. 

Tripos,  1. 
Gkkbk  Law. 

Adeia. 

Adoptio,  1. 

Adulteriuou  1. 

Agrapbiou  grapbe. 

Agrapbou    metallou 
grapbe. 

Aikias  dike. 

Alogiou  grapbe. 

Ampbiorkia,  or  ampho. 
mosia. 

Anagoges  dike* 

Anakrisis. 

Anaumachiou  gmpbe 

Androlepsia. 

Antidosis. 

Antigrapbe. 

Aphormes  dike. 

Apograpbe. 

Apokeruzis. 

Apophasis. 

Aporrheta. 

Apostasiou  dike. 

Appellatio. 

Aprostasiott  dike. 

Argias  grapbe. 

Arguriou  dike. 

Asebeias  grapbe. 

Astrateias  grapbe. 

Ateleia. 

Atimia. 

Automolias  gnpbe, 

Axones. 

Bebaioseos  dike. 

Biaiou  dike. 

Blabes  dike. 

Bouleuseos  dike. 

Cakegorias  dike. 

Cakosis. 

Cakoteehnieou  dike. 

Carpou  dike. 

Cataluseos    toll    demou 
grapbe. 

Catascopes  graipbe. 

Chreous  dike. 

Ciritas,  politebk 

Cleteres. 

Clopes  dike. 

Concubine. 

Curius. 

Deeasmutf. 

Diadicasia. 

Diaetetae. 

Diapsepbisis. 

Dicasterion. 

Dicastes. 

Dike. 

Divortium. 

Dokimasia. 

Dos,l. 

£cmartyri8. 

Eisangelia. 

Embateia. 

Emmcni  dikae. 

Enctesis. 
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Greek  Law — tontinueiL 
Endeixis,  ephegesis. 
Enechyra. 
Engye. 

Enoikiou  dika 
Epangelia. 
Epibole. 
Epiclerus. 
EpitropuK 
Epobelia. 
Euthyne. 
Ezagoges  dike. 
Exaireseos  dike. 
Exomosia. 
Exsilium,  1. 
Fenus,  1. 
Gamelia. 
Grapbe. 

Harpages  grapbe. 
Heirgmou  grapbe. 
Heres,  1. 

Hetaireseos  grapbe. 
Hieromenia. 
Hierosylias  graphed 
Hon. 

Hybreos  grapbe. 
Hypoboles  grapbe. 
Jusjurandum,  1. 
Tieiponautiou  grapbe: 
Ptodosia. 
Proeispboras  dik& 
Prostates  tou  demou. 
Prothestnia. 
Psepbns. 

Pseudengrapbei  grapbe 
PseudoeleteUs  grapbe. 
Rbetorice  gmph^ 
Rbetrae. 
Scyria  dike. 
Seisachtbeia. 
SitDU  dike. 
Sycopbantcs. 
Sylae. 

Symbolaeon. 
Symbolon,  dikee  apo. 
Syndicus. 
Synegoras. 
Syngraphe. 
llmema. 
Tormentum,  I. 
Traumatos  ek   pronoias 

grapbe. 
Xenias  grapbe. 

HoaSS  FVRNITURX. 

Calcar. 
Epbippium. 
Frenum. 
Habenae,  1. 
Hippopenub 

InCOMR,  PoBUC  AKD  PaiTATX. 

Aes  UToriura. 

Apopbora. 

Area,  8. 

Aurom  lustrale. 

Census. 

Centesima. 

Columnarium. 

Decumae. 

Demioprata. 

Eicoste. 

4  N  4 


IflM 

INDEX. 

MAVorActvnB  amb  MATEat 

Eisphora. 

ALa, 

Tofvulym. 

Bywua. 

FlNUi. 

Thrttna. 

Olidum. 

Ortkria^ 

MAmumAna  amb  Rouna. 

CoaTcstiii 

Acta,  1.5. 

Elephaa. 

Fboffot* 

Adicca 

Fictile. 

IVyrtorittm. 

AciaantM. 

Gaus^ML 

AcijiuiaCa. 

IxMliz.  lodianla. 

Alabante. 

flalinae. 

StMLum. 

rwricuiii. 

UinM. 

Arehoa. 

Seita. 

Aimopaf... 

Tapes,  tapeta. 
Vitnim. 

SUpndMriL 

Bouk. 

MAVvaas  Ain>  Covoiia. 

Tdoi. 

Cmor. 

Acta. 

TiMOfiM. 

CtntamTiri. 

Amncrtia. 

Tribmom. 

Colaowtaa. 

AnaUeteria. 

;a^ 

CooauL 
CoBRilaris. 

Angaria. 
Chcirotonia, 

Immoiiia  Aum  Avnnms 

Comi. 

Cbdidonia. 

DaaadiMliL 

Cutafanim. 

Daeaidiia. 

Corona  eooTiTiaUa. 

FtMM. 

DMmnri  kgibof  Kribai- 

»      noptialit. 

Imignto. 

dat. 

»      natalitia. 

Secptmn. 

H      long.. 

Takriii. 

dia. 

n      Etniaea. 

Hijnttk 

9f         mi^nm  noianan* 

,      pacUlia. 

Virg*. 

n       afrii   dindoo- 

n      tonnlii. 

LSAOOBt. 

dk 

Dtmardu. 

C^teia. 

Actolieom  Potdwu 

DemiiuSi. 

Diploma. 

Sodl 

Dictator. 

Hoapitiunu 

LtTBRATOU. 

DuuniTiri. 

Hydriapboriiu 

Immunitai. 

EpbatMk 

Epbori. 

«              9.  Roman. 

Pmuu 

Lcititrgia. 

atton. 

EpooymiM. 

Matrimoninm,  1.  GieeL 

MaCHWB  AMB  C^IITUTASCn. 

Oaroutta. 

S.  Roman 

Antlia. 

Gvda 

Hsnnoalaa. 

nS^ 

f^^^^^i^ 

Haiidaka.lMi. 

Praeciiptio. 

ClitdlM. 

Fkytaneium. 

Codil«>. 

lUnstraa. 

Saffragiom. 

Intarrex. 

Synoikia. 

Eioitfs. 

Biagutiatiia. 
££jc  tutieut. 

^mitia. 
Tabella. 

Fcrailum. 

NomophyUMM. 

Tribut,  1.  Gieek. 

Fiattik. 

^       9.R4»ian. 

FoUiiL 

inKToaomi. 

Triennliia. 

Forms. 

Venatio. 

Fonu. 

PbylarehL 

Viaticam. 

Htltx,  9. 

Phylobafllak. 

Xendaaia. 

Jugaai,%. 

MAamMs  AFTAiaa. 

libfa,  libdk. 

Poletae. 

CamarmS. 

MMhinMb 

Poriitae. 

Gucbaium,S: 

Ifolii,  U  bMd  null. 

Flraatv. 

Cataphmcti,  8. 

^    S.  orttknulL 

Probouli. 

CorbitML 

^    S.  watv  mill. 

Ptoconaul. 

Cymba. 

n    4.  flosling  milL 
„    5.  mwmUL 

Rex,  1.  Greek. 

Ddpbis. 

„    2.  Roman. 

DoUhS. 

^    &pcpp>rmiU. 

Sanatue. 

Epibatae. 

Mwtiffium,  pibL 

Tetrarehei. 

Epirtolm. 

Pcgm.. 

Harpaga 

FluJuigMi 

TrilNiniH. 
TrtumTiri. 

Hypentm, 
I>«gn>a,5 

SmIm. 
Tela. 

TVfanntta. 
Vigintiaex  yiii 

Jngum,6. 
Lembua. 

INDEX. 
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Marittme  Affidn—  emUnMed, 

MUitaiy  Far,  &o.^  continued. 

Stipenoium. 

Navarehua. 

Sextariua. 

Navis. 

Spithame. 

MXLITAKT    PuNISHMailTa. 

Naumachia. 

Decimatio. 

Fkraliu. 

Ulna. 

Deilias  graphe. 

Phaaelua. 

Uncia. 

Desertor. 

Portisculos. 

Uma. 

Fustuarium. 

Praerectus  elaasia. 

Xeates. 

MlUTAaT    RaWAKBfl. 

KcmulciiiQ* 

MSUCIKS. 

Aurum  ooronarium. 

Rudens. 

Archiater. 

Corona  obeidionalis. 

Makkits. 

Chirurgta. 
Diaetetica. 

„      cinea. 

Agora. 

„      navalis. 

Deigma. 

latralipta. 

„     muralis. 

Emporiuou 

M     eastrenais,  Tmllaris. 

Forum. 

Medicine. 

„      ovalia. 

MaceUum. 

Medicua. 

„      oleagina. 

Matbxmaticai.  Gkogkapht. 

Metals. 

Hasta  pure. 

Clima. 

Aea. 

Ovatio. 

Mbasuexs  and  WsiGBTi. 

Argentum* 

Praeda. 

Acaena. 

Aunim. 

Spolia. 

Acetabulum. 

Electrum. 

Triumphus. 

Acbane. 

Metallum. 

IVopaeunu 

Acna,  or  Aenua. 

Orichaloun. 

MONKT. 

Actus. 

MiXJTA&T  CoSTUMIk 

Aea. 

Addiz. 

AboUa. 

tt    circumforaneuiu. 

Amma. 

AUcola. 

n    manuarium. 

Amphora. 

Balteus. 

Argentum 

Artoba. 

Bulla. 

As. 

Arura. 

Caliga. 

Asaarius  nummua 

As. 

Paludamentum^ 

Aurum. 

Cheme. 

Sagum. 

Chaleus. 

Choeniz. 

MiLRAaT  Ekginks* 

Cistophorua. 

Cboua. 

Aries. 

Damaretion. 

Concha. 

CaUpulta. 

Danace. 

Congtua, 
Cotyla. 

Cataraeta. 

Daricua. 

Corrua. 

Denarius. 

Cubitua. 

CoTinns. 

Drachma. 

Cubua. 

Cratea. 

Hecte,S. 

Culeus. 

Cuniculus, 

Libella. 

Cjatbus. 

Ericius. 

Litre. 

Dactylua. 

Helepolis. 

Mummua. 

Juupua  lerreua. 

Obolua. 

Gradua. 

lluteus,  S. 

Sesteraua. 

Heete,  1. 

ScaUM. 

Sextula. 

Hemioa. 

Styluses. 

Suter. 

Hippicon. 

Testudo,  S. 

Uncia. 

Jngerum. 

Tormentum. 

Music  aud  Musical  iNsrau- 

Libra,  aa. 

Tribulua^ 

xzina. 

Ligula. 

Turris,  2. 

Aeroama. 

Litra. 

Vmea. 

Aeneatorea, 

Maria. 

MlUTART  EKSTOMa. 

Buccina. 

Medimnu^ 

Signa  Mnitaria. 

Canticum. 

MiUTAar  LxTixi. 

Capistrum. 

Metretea. 

Catalogue. 

Chorua. 

Milliare. 

Conquisitorea. 

Comu. 

Modiua. 

EmpbrurL 

Crotalum. 

Epariti. 

Cymbalum, 
Hydfftttla. 

Obolufl. 

Tumultus. 

Oigyia. 

MlUTAAT  IfAMdUTUta. 

Jiigttm,4. 

Palmipea. 

Cuneua. 

Iitaus,8. 

Palmus. 

Forfex. 

Lyra. 

Parasanga. 

Teetudo. 

Musics,  1.  Greek. 

Pamis. 

MiUTAaT   Pat  and   Allow. 

„      8.  Roman. 

Pertica. 

Avcaa. 

l>eeten« 

Pea. 

Acta. 

Sambuea. 

Pletbron. 

Aea  equestre. 

Sistrum. 

Pondera. 

fi    bordeanom. 

Syrinz. 

QuadrantaL 

„    militare. 

Teetudo,  1. 

Schoenua. 

Pracda. 

Tibia. 

Scrupulum. 

Spolium. 

Tuba. 

Ifi90 
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1  iivaia  Dumn^i  ^— caHBaMOL 

TymiMmitt. 

Domns  cocnacuk. 
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ACDCMOfHL 
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Ezedraa. 
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n      IiMliea. 

Fooua. 
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AUudiL 

„       nunian. 

Forniz. 
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Imigaiat  4. 

CaUlogus. 
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CaUphraetL 
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Later. 

Crl«r««. 

Paries  craCitiua. 

w*     Ibrmneeua. 

If       canian. 

„      latcritiuiL 

Tallow  :ia. 

„     reticulata  stme- 

IHlDMbM. 

n       auripignientum. 

turm. 

Duecmru. 

Pietura. 

t,      structura  aDtiqa& 

DapUriL 

,.      emplecton. 

E|MritL 

Aaditiu. 

Evocatl. 

Agyrtaa. 

Pergttla. 

Arralaa  frattca. 

EzcfeitiM,  1.  Gretk* 

Atiaidiaa. 

Pluteos,  1. 

9.B4KMn. 

Aagvr,  anspez. 

PutcaL 

Libratortt. 

Auguatalct. 

Sealaa. 

Synotkia. 

MeraeMriL 

Cuno. 

Tabema. 

PhyWraiiL 

Tegula. 

Pracftctus  eutramm. 

Triclinium. 

»         prtrtorio. 

Ezegctae. 

VWa. 

Pnctor. 

Fctialaa. 

PoBUc  Bcii.nixG«L 

Flaman. 
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RuML 

GaUL 

Amphitbeatnim. 

Stimtagut. 
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Athenaeum. 
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Cbalcidieum. 
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Cochlea,  S. 
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Aithoiua. 

Graccoetasis. 

„        5.ortfaodaad. 

ApoUi«ca. 

Hippodromna. 

„        6.  Italian. 

ArmariuaBb 

IiMTeum. 

SibylliniUbffi 

Atrium. 

LabTrinthuiL 

Sortaa. 

Bibliotbaaa. 

Lautumiae. 

pAimao. 

Caupona. 

Leaefae. 

Coloraa. 

Cella. 

Moneta. 

Cubiculam. 

Muaeum. 

Domua,  1.  Graek. 

ObeKMms. 

n       tryginWB. 

„     «.  Roman. 

Odenm. 

Blue :     caanilamik 

Paradisoa. 

„       lonaatum 

ostimn. 

Porticus. 

„       tritom* 

ff          atmim. 

Prytaneion. 

n       AraMmm. 

•lao. 

Rostra. 

„       Indieum. 

„          tablinom. 

Stadium. 
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SuggeatuiL 
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Tabularium. 

H       aarnge. 

Tbeaauraa. 

„       leoSia. 

1,           triduiia. 

TribunaL 

„       Theadotioa. 

„          ooei. 

„       AppiaDain. 

„          ezedraa. 
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ti       creta  vuiduL 
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Public  Officers— coMfintMirf. 

Adlectii  8. 

Adlector. 

Admissionales. 

Aediles. 

Agathoergi. 

AgOQOthetae. 

AgoranomL 

Agrimensoret. 

AgronomL 

Apodectae. 

Apostoleifl. 

Apparitores. 

Asiarchae. 

Astynomi. 

fioonae. 

Cancellariiu. 

Camifez. 

ChoreguB. 

Coactor. 

Comes. 

Commeiitarieiisis. 

Critae. 

Curatores. 
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eurutoret  t$  ^imii,J 
Diaetetae. 
Diribitores. 
Ducenarii,  1»  2. 
Ecdicus. 
Episcopi. 
Epistates. 
Euthyni. 
Exetastae. 
Frumentarii. 
Gratnmatcus. 
HieropoU. 
Hodopoei. 
Hylori. 
Hyperetes. 
L^gatus. 
Leiturgia. 
Lictor. 
Magister. 

[^»  alpkabeUeal  Hat  of 

magUtriU  ghenJ\ 
Mancepa. 
MastigophorL 
MensariL 
Metronomi. 
KotariL 
Opinatores, 
Paredri. 
Parocbi. 
Practores. 
Praecones. 
Praefectus  Annonae. 

„        UrbL 
Praepositus. 
Primicerus. 
Probouli. 
Procurator. 
Publicani 
Pythii. 
Quaestores  clasneL 

„        panicidiL 
QutnqueTiri. 
Scribae. 
Sitophylfl 
Stetor. 
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Stratores. 

Syllogeis. 

Tabelliob 

TabulariL 

Tamias. 

Tctchopoeus. 

Tettaraeonta,  hoL 

Tbeori. 

Tnararchia. 

Triumviri. 

Viatores. 

Zetetae.      . 
Roads  akd  Strbitb. 

Angiportus. 

Gallia. 

Mansio. 

Viae. 

Vicus. 
Roman  Law. 

Acceptilatio. 

Aocessio. 

Acta,  2. 

Actio. 

Actor. 

Adoptio,  S. 

Adulterium,  S. 

Advocatus. 

Aediles. 

Affinitas. 

Agrariae  leges. 

Album. 

AUuvto. 

Ambitus. 

AppeUatio. 

Aquae   pluviae   areendae 
actio. 

Arra,  Arrba. 

Arrabo,  Arrbabo. 

Assertor. 

Assessor. 

Auctio. 

Auctor,  Auctoritas. 

Basilica. 

Benefieinm. 

Bona. 
„    caduca. 
„    fides, 
n    rapta. 
„    Tacantia. 

Bonorum  cession 
„        coUatio. 
p        emptiow 
„       posseasio. 

Breviarium  Alariciaoum. 

Calumnia. 

Caput 

Caupo. 

Cautio,  cavenb 

CentumvirL 

Certi,  incerti  actio. 

Cbirograpbum. 

Civitas. 

Cliens. 

Codex  OregoriaiKis. 
„      Hermogenianus. 
„      Justinianeus. 
n     Theodocianus. 

CognatL 

Collegium, 
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Colooia,  S. 

Commissoria  lex. 

Commissum. 

Commodatum. 

Communi  dividundo  actia 

Compensatio. 

Concubina. 

Confessoria  actio. 

Confusio. 

Constitutiones. 
.   Corpus  juris  civilis. 

Crimen,  delictum. 

Culpa,  dolus  maltts. 

Curator. 

Damnum. 

„        infectum« 

.,       itguria  datum. 

Deoretum. 

Dediticii. 

Dejeeti  eflbsive  aetio. 

Depositum. 

Divortium,  9. 

Domicilium. 

Dominium. 

Dominus^ 

Donatio  mortis  i 
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Dos,  2. 
Edictum. 
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Emphyteusis. 
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•Furtuni. 
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Incestum. 

In&mia. 
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Ingenui. 

IiVuria. 

Institoria  aetia 

Instittttiones. 

Intercesno. 

Interdictum. 


Judex. 
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^    Adkmiim. 
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Demoni 
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Fartor. 

SanritotoiL 
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LvteB. 
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lUio. 

Ptaed-gogoa. 

TornMntiuB,8. 

PediaeqaL 
Praeataa^ 
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TMor. 

Serrin,  1.  Graek. 
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Vindicatiflu 
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VindieCa. 
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Litb  contcttetio. 

Via. 

nietai. 

UnimaatHL 

Villiena. 

M^Mm. 

Uaoeapifi. 
Uflorpatk^ 

SrAZUA&r. 
AcrolitfaL 

UmfruatuiL 

Canabus. 

Caryatidca. 

MMd^tum. 

Rma. 

CokMCOiL 

Aearra. 

Daedala. 

Ambvibiinii. 

Hcrmac 

Mora. 

Anakkteria. 

Imaga 

Motirain. 

Antigooaia. 

P«^ 

ApotbaoaiiL 

Scnlptara. 

fiflVOtlMIIB     MitonuB 

Ara. 

Statoariaan. 

Mtio. 

Aralaia. 

T>pua. 

N«san. 

Amoletom. 

NoialkMtio. 

n     autilia. 

M     radiata. 

Aatralogia. 

OecuiMtio. 

Cortina,  S. 

FaKinmn. 

OpOTu  wm  noalktMi. 

Diabataria. 

Omlhim. 

OntkBttprrndpum. 

ftwiiginm. 

Orator. 

Eintcria. 

Sortcib 
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Elaunnia. 
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FtetmpotMtii. 

Aediculae. 

PMrooua. 
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Argeu 
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PhMcriptio. 
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ContOB. 
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Anagnoctacb 

Colter. 
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Dolabra,  Dolabella. 

Antyx. 

Fair. 

Arcers. 

Fktuca. 

Bastema. 

FoUis. 

Canathron. 

Foreepa. 

Capistrum. 

Forfcx. 

Carpentum. 

Fuscioa. 

Carruca. 

Fusus. 

Chiramaxiuni. 

Harpago. 

Cisium. 

Incus. 

COTUIU& 

Jiigum,  5. 

Cumis,  bigae. 

Ligo. 

n      trigae. 

liixna. 

„      quadrigae. 

Malleus,  MaUeolus. 

Esseda. 

Korma. 

Hamaxopodes,  arbuseulae. 

ReguUu 

Harmamaxa. 

Runcina. 

Jugum,  7. 

Seeuris. 

Lectica. 

Petomtum 

Tbadxs  AMD  OccurATiovt. 

Pilentum. 

Ambubaiaep 

Rheda. 

ArgentariL 

Sella,  3. 

Athletae. 

Utimsils. 

Balatnx 

Acetabulum. 

Barber,  tonsor. 

Aenum. 

Bestiarii. 

Alabastrunu 

BibUopola. 

Amphora. 

Calculator. 

Ampulla. 

Caupo. 

Anaglypha. 

Fabri 

Authepsa. 

FuUo. 

Bascauda. 

Funanbul  us. 

Bions, 

Gladiatores.  ^ 

CaduBk 

xieoDerodrotni. 

Calathus. 

Histrio^  1.  Greek. 

Caliz. 

9f      S.  Roman 

Candela. 

Interpres. 

Candelabrum. 

Lenou 

Cantharus. 

LepturgL 

Capsa. 

Logograpbi,  «. 

Carchesium,  1. 

Mensores. 

Catinus. 

Notaril 

Chryseodita. 

Pelataa. 

Cista. 

I^tor. 

Cochlear. 

PlumariL 

Colum. 

Redemtor* 

Cophinns. 

fiagaru. 

Corb]s,Corbn]a,Corbieiila. 
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Utensils  —  eomtiimed, 

Cortina,  1,  2. 

Crater. 

Cupa. 

Cyathus. 

Fax. 

Fereulum. 

Funale. 

Guttus. 

Lanx,  Laneula. 

Latema. 

Lecythu^ 

Lucerna. 

Masonomus. 

Modiolus. 

Murrhina  vasa. 

Oenophorum. 

011a,aula. 

Patera,  PateUa. 

Patina. 

Poculum. 

PiBycter. 

Pyxis. 

Rhyton. 

Salinum. 

Sartago. 

Sitttla,  Sitdla. 

Taeda. 

Tripos,  9. 

Trua^TrulIa. 

Vas. 

Urceus. 
Wamya  amd  Wuriva  Mats 


Adversaria. 

Album. 

Atramentum. 

Buxum. 

Calamus. 

Codex. 

LibeUus. 

„        memorialiai 
Liber. 
Kota. 
Regula. 
Se^e. 
Stylus,  1. 
Tabulae. 
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